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CONGRESS,  FIRST  SESSION 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

r     Monday,  November  18, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore,  Mr.  Albert. 


DESIGNATION  OP  SPEAKER  PRO 
TEMPORE 

The  Speaker  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  followiiig  communication 
from  the  Speaker:     i 

TBslsKAKKk's  Room. 

Sovember  18. 1963. 
1  hereby  designate  the  Honorable  Carl  Al- 
BEXT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 
John  W.  McCobmack, 
Speaker  of  the  Hou$e  of  Representatives. 

Rev.  Adolf s  Klaupiks,  director  of  the 
Relief  Department  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  and  gracious  God,  our  Fa- 
ther in  Heaven,  we  come  to  Thee  with 
gratitude  and  thanksgiving  for  the  won- 
derful gift  of  life  which  we  receive  from 
Thee  day  by  day. 

We  are  ever  grateful  to  Thee  for  the 
freedom  to  dedicate  our  lives  in  service 
to  our  country,  to  our  Nation,  and  to  our 
fellow  human  beings  everywhere. 

Lord  of  the  great  and  of  the  small  na- 
tions; Lord  of  the  free  and  of  the  captive 
peoples,  we  humbly  pray:  Grant  us  cour- 
age and  wisdom  so  to  use  our  strength, 
our  resources,  and  our  influence  that  peo- 
ple who  are  still  under  the  yoke  of  oppres- 
sion and  in  bondage  of  fear  and  frus- 
tration might  enjoy  liberty  and  freedom 
to  serve  Thee  joyfully  and  to  choose  their 
own  way  of  life  under  Thy  guidance. 

Most  merciful  God,  as  we  commemo- 
rate today  the  anniversary  of  independ- 
ence of  Latvia,  we  htimbly  beseech  Thee, 
bless  Latvia.  O  God.  Bless  the  people 
of  Latvia.  May  all  human  malice  dis- 
appear.  May  right  and  justice  triumph. 

God  of  our  fathers,  we  pray  that  Thy 
light  and  grace  might  be  shed  on  Amer- 
ica, on  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  on  the  Congress  and  on  all  the  peo- 
ple. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our  Lord, 
we  pray.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The   Journal   of    the   proceedings   of 
Thursday,  November  14,  1963,  was  read 


and  approved. 


I 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
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that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  an 
amendment  in  which  the  concurrence 
pf  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  7885.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints  Mr. 
FULBRICHT,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  HUM- 
PHRET,  Mr.  HicKKNLOoPER,  and  Mr. 
Aiken  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1561.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959. 


ELECTION  OP  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  BOGGS  assumed  the  chair. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  privileged  resolution  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: ^ 

1  H.  Res.  567 

Resolved,  That  Honorable  Carl  Albert,  a 
Representative  from  the  State  of  Oklahcana, 
be,  and  he  !•  hereby  elected  Speaker  pro 
tempore  during  the  abeence  of  the  Speaker. 

Resolved.  That  the  Preaident  and  the  Sen- 
ate be  notified  by  the  Clerk  of  the  election  ot 
Honorable  Carl  Albert  as  SpeaJ^er  pro  tem- 
pore during  the  absence  of  the  Speaker. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
Mr.  ALBERT  resumed  the  chair. 

OATH  OF  OFFICE  AS  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  Chair  requests 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  dean  of 
the  House,  to  administer  the  oath. 

Mr.  ALBERT  took  the  oath  of  office  as 
Speaker  pro  tempore  administered  by 
Mr.  ViKSON. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  EDWARD  J. 
McCORMACK 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  it  is  my  sad  duty  today 
to  announce,  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  the  death  of  the  brother  of  our 
beloved  Speaker,  Mr.  Edward  J.  Mc- 
Cormack. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  how  close 
the  Speaker  and  his  brother  were.  As 
members  of  a  close-knit,  mutually 
devoted  family,  they  shared  a  common 
passion  for  service  to  others — to  human- 
ity as  separate  individuals  and  to  hu- 
manity generally.  Throughout  his  life, 
Edward  McCormack  served  his  fellow 
man  with  devotion  and  with  passion,  and 
of  him  it  may  be  said  in  the  poet's  words. 
"To  live  in  hearts  we  leave  behind  is  not 
to  die  at  aU." 

As  a  part  of  this  desire  to  do  for 
otJiers,  he  imbued  his  son,  Edward,  the 
former  attorney  general  of  Massachu- 
setts, with  that  same  love  of  public  serv- 
ice— a  public  service  that  this  son  has 
rendered  in  many  capacities  with  great 
distinction  and  great  honor.  > 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  widow  and  to 
his  sons,  and  to  our  own  beloved  Speaker 
and  his  surviving  brother.  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  my  prayer  that 
God  will  grant  to  them  consolation  and 
a  healing  balm  in  the  sad  hour  for  which 
none  of  us  is  ever  prepared. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentlemwi  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,'  I  wish  to 
join  with  the  distinguished  Member  from 
the  State  of  Louisiana,  the  acting  ma- 
jority leader,  in  expressing  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  the  Honorable  John  W. 
McCormack,  Speaker  of  the  House,  on 
the  passing  of  his  brother,  Edward  J. 
McCormack.  Edward  J.  McCormack  was 
a  native  of  South  Boston  and  it  was  my 
privDege  to  know  him.  He  was  a  man 
of  strong  character,  his  word  was  his 
bond,  he  had  a  heart  as  big  as  his  body, 
he  was  never  known  to  turn  his  back  on 
a  friend  in  need.  Raised  in  a  section  of 
Boston  that  has  great  civic  pride,  Ed- 
ward J.  McCormack,  like  his  illustrious 
brother.  Speaker  McCormack,  was  self- 
made.  He  was  a  successful  business- 
man. He  served  in  the  local  precincts 
in  the  successful  campaigns  of  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack.  He 
gave  of  his  time  imstintingly  in  behalf 
of  the  Democratic  Party,  locally,  state- 
wide and  also  in  the  national  elections. 
Edward  J.  McCormack  was  a  family  man, 
the  husband  of  Mary  C.  McCormack,  his 
beloved  wife,  father  of  two  sons,  one  the 
former  Attorney  General  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts.  Edward  J. 
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McCormack,  Jr.,  and  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  Sadness  visited  his  home  several 
years  a«o  when  he  lost  his  beautiful 
daughter  Mary  Ellen  McCormack  in  the 
Cocoanut  Grove  fire  in  Boston. 
'  Edward  J.  McCormack  served  his  Na- 
tion on  two  occasions  in  our  country's 
time  of  need,  once  with  the  9th  Massa- 
chusetts Volunteer  Militia  during  the 
Mexican  Border  incident  and  again  he 
served  brilliantly  with  the  famous  101st 
Infantry.  Company  B  in  Prance  during 
World  War  I. 

His  World  War  I  buddies  honored  him 
on  two  different  occasions.  He  served 
as  former  Commander  of  the  101st  In- 
fantry Association  and  also  as  National 
Commander  of  the  YJ3.  Veterans  Asso- 
ciation. 

Edward  J.  McCormack  was  a  great 
public  benefactor,  his  works  of  charity 
knew  no  bounds.  He  loved  life.  He  took 
great  joy  in  helping  underprivileged 
children.  The  people  of  South  Boston 
loved  him.  He  was  always  in  the  van- 
guard helping  those  who  could  not  help 
themselves.  He  loved  and  respected  his 
brother,  our  beloved  Speaker  of  the 
House.  The  Speaker,  in  turn,  gave  him 
the  same  love  and  affection  that  only 
can  develop  in  a  good  family.  They  both 
knew  poverty.  They  both  learned  from 
an  early  age  the  trials  and  tribulations 
of  life. 

I  know  I  echo  the  sentiments  of  every 
•Member  of  Congress  when  I  say  our 
hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the  Speaker 
of  the  House,  to  Edward  J.  McCormack's 
family,  his  beloved  wife  Mary,  to  his  two 
sons.  Edward  J.  and  John  W..  to  his 
brother  Daniel,  to  his  grandchildren  Ed- 
ward J.  McCormack  in,  John  W.  Mc- 
Cormack and  Sean  Michael  McCormack. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
a  heavy  heart  that  I  rise  to  join  the  gen- 
tleman from  Louisiana  [Mr.  BocgsI  in 
expressing  my  deep  sorrow  and  my  per- 
'  sonal  condolences  to  our  beloved  Speak- 
er, who  has  lost  a  younger  brother,  Ed- 
ward J.  McCormack. 

I  understand  the  funeral  service  will 
take  place  In  Boston  on  November  20.  I 
know  I  speak  the  sentinjents  of  all  Mem- 
bers when  I  say  that  this  profound  loss 
to  the  Speaker  and  his  entire  family  fills 
us  with  grief. 

The  late  Edward  J.  McCormack  wa$. 
an  ofiBcial  of  the  city  of  Boston,  Mass. 
He  was  forever  active  in  the  civic  affairs 
of  his  city,  both  as  a  government  servant 
and  as  a  public-minded  citizen. 

He  was  widely  known  for  his  activities 
In  behalf  of  veterans.  He  him^Self  com- 
piled a  splendid  war  record  in  World  War 
I,  serving  with  great  bravery  and  dis- 
tinction with  the  101st  Infantry  of  the 
Yankee  Division.  He  maintained  an  ac- 
tive association  with  his  Yankee  Divi- 
sion buddies  until  his  death,  serving  at 
one  time  as  the  president  of  their  ^asso- 
ciation, y 

The  late  Edward  J.  McCormack  was 
one  of  two  brothers  of  the  Speaker,  the 
\  other  being  Donald  McCormack,  who  re- 
sides in  Texas. 

The  late  Edvirard  J.  McCormack  and 
his  wife,  Mrs.  May  McCormack,  who  sur- 
vives him,  were  the  parents  of  the  former 
attorney  general  of  Massachusetts,  Ed- 
.    ward  J.  McCormack.  Jr.,  of  John  W. 


McCormack  of  Boston,  who  was  named 
after  the  Speaker,  and  of  the  late  May 
McCormack,  a  daughter  who  lost  her  life 
in  the  Coconut  Grove  fire  In  Boston  sev- 
eral years  ago. 

In  this  moment  of  great  sorrow  for  the 
Speaker  and  all  the  members  of  his  fine 
and  distinguished  family.  I  know  that 
the  House's  fervent  wish  is  for  a  way  of 
transferring  to  itself  a  part  of  their  sor- 
row and  grief.  They  have  our  deepest 
commiserations.  Our  prayers  go  with 
them.  May  they  have  Gods  fullest 
comforts. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Sp<eaker,  the 
loss  of  a  beloved  brother  is  a  cruel  blow 
under  any  circumstances.  When  such  a 
blow  falls  upon  one  already  heavily  bur- 
dened with  the  responsibility  of  na- 
tional leadership,  it  must  certainly  com- 
mand the  deepest  sympathy.  Our  warm- 
est, deepest  sympathy  goes  today  to 
Speaker  McCormack  and  his  entire  fam- 
ily. 

I  know  that  every  Member  of  the  House 
joins  today  in  a  common  prayer  that  our 
much  loved  Speaker  and  his  family  will 
find  providential  strength  and  comfort  in 
this  hour  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  a 
heavy  heart  and  a  tremendous  feeling  of 
loss  that  I  rise  today  to  offer  my  deepest 
sympathy  on  the  death  of  Edward  J. 
McCormack.  Sr.,  beloved  brother  of  the 
Honorable  John  W.  McCormack,  and 
father  of  the  former  outstanding  attor- 
ney general  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts,  the  Honorable  Edward  J. 
McCormack,  Jr. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  known  Mr. 
McCormack  for  many  years.  He  was 
truly  an  outstanding,  able,  and  talented 
person.  To  meet  him  brought  bright- 
ness Into  one's  life.  To  know  him  was 
to  love  him.  To  him  there  was  no  day 
he  would  consider  successful  unless  he 
had  befriended  another. 

He  was  long  a  political  figure  in  the 
city  of  Boston  and  always  he  had  gath- 
ered around  him  a  devoted  following, 
for  he  was  a  marvelous  speaker  who  held 
his  listeners  enthralled.  He  was  particu- 
larly ae^ve  as  a  veteran  and  waks  at  one 
time/^  commander  of  the  famed 
Ystf^ee  Division. 

I  think  now  of  the  many,  many  good 
things  which  he  did  in  his  own  neigh- 
borhood of  South  Boston,  particularly 
among  those  hard-working  men  who 
make  their  livelihood  on  the  docks  in 
our  city,  and  of  the  thousands  of  other 
citizens  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Massa- 
chusetts who  were  so  fortunate  as  to 
have  shared  his  friendship. 

Many  the  remembrances  of  his  kind- 
ness and  many  the  tears  which  will  be 
shed.  Mrs.  O'Neill  joins  with  me  to  ex- 
press to  Mrs.  McCormack.  to  her  sons. 
Eddie  and  John,  and  to  the  others  in 
the  family  our  wish  that  in  their  sorrow 
they  may  know  that  he  has  but  found 
a  greater  forum. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  majority  whip,  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana.  Congressman 
BOGGS.  concerning  the  death  of  Edward 
J.  McCormack,  Sr.,  the  brother  of  our 
esteemed  Speaker,  the  Honorable  John 
W.  McCormack. 


Edward  J.  McCormack  was  affection- 
ately known  as  "Knocko"  McCormack  to 
his  many  friends,  and  he  would  hasten 
to  correct  and  admonish  me  by  pointing 
out  that  he  was  from  South  Boston,  or 
"southie"  as  he  used  to  call  that  section 
of  the  Massachusetts  capital  city.  He 
was  rated  as  the  No.  1  South  Boston 
booster,  and  he  devoted  his  energy  and 
every  effort  to  the  people  of  the  area 
and  their  needs.  A  distinguished  vet- 
eran of  Massachusetts'  own  Yankee 
Division  in  World  War  I,  Mr.  McCormack 
was  a  very  charitable  man  who  devoted 
much  of  his  time  working  on  behalf  of 
the  unfortunate,  the  afflicted  and  the 
deserving  in  his  section  of  the  city.  South 
Boston.  An  ardent  Democrat,  he  was 
an  outspoken  advocate  of  his  party  and 
he  demonstrated  his  leadership  in  many 
party  conventions  and  jjolitical  cam- 
paigns. 

Edward  J.  "Knocko"  McCormack  was 
a  unique  individual  and  a  public-spirited 
citizen.  He  was  thoroughly  Democratic 
and  he  was  thoroughly  South  Boston. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  offer  my 
condolences  to  his  widow,  Mrs.  Mary 
McCormack,  his  two  sons,  John  W. 
McCormack  II.  and  Edward  J.  McCor- 
mack, Jr..  who  is  the  former  distin- 
guished attorney  general  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Massachusetts:  and  to  our 
beloved  Speaker,  Mr.  McCormack  on  the 
passing  of  Edward  J.  McCormack,  Sr. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  realize  that  no  words  or  act  of 
any  mortal  being  can  beguile  one  from 
the  grief  that  accompanies  the  loss  of  a 
loved  one,  I  wish  to  add  my  expressions 
of  sympathy  and  condolences  to  the 
Speaker,  upon  the  untimely  passing  of 
his  brother,  and  to  members  of  his  family 
and  the  family  of  the  late  Hon.  Edward 
J.  McCormack. 

The  full  measure  of  a  man  Is  deter- 
mined by  what  he  did  before  his  death. 
The  Speaker's  brother  Edward  carried 
the  honorable  name  of  McCormack  well 
and  contributed  toward  Immortalizing 
that  name  in  the  history  of  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  as  well  as  that  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours. 

As  Hawaii's  Representative  to  Con- 
gress, I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  Speaker  and  the  surviving  members 
of  his  family  and  his  brother's  family  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  find  some  com- 
fort in  the  fact  that  there  are  many  who 
share  In  their  great  loss. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in  the 
Record  with  respect  to  the  death  of  Mr. 
Edward  J.  McCormack. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE     NO.     4     OP     THE 
SMALL  BUSINESS  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcommit- 
tee No.  4  of  the  House  Small  Business 
Committee  be  permitted  to  sit  during 
general  debate  this  afternoon. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENTAL RESEARCH 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Goveriunental  Research  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   NATIONS   TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Yrom  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Nation's  television  industry  is  often  sub- 
jected to  criticism  and  attack  and  has 
even  been  called  by  some  of  its  more 
severe  critics  a  vast  wasteland. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  Friday  evening, 
however,  the  National  Broadcasting 
Co.  and  the  Hallmark  Card  Co.  distin- 
guished themselves  by  presenting  to  the 
American  people  one  of  the  outstanding 
television  dramas  of  all  time.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  90-minute  special  tele- 
vision play,  "The  Patriots,"  which  graph- 
ically portrayed  some  of  the  most 
memorable  events  of  American  history 
in  the  early  days  of  our  Republic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  "The  Patri- 
ots," as  the  program  was  presented,  was 
not  only  magnificent  entertainment  for 
the  American  people,  but  also  repre- 
sented a  splendid  reaffirmation  of  the 
faith  which  we  have  in  the  American 
ixditical  system. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  those  who  are  in- 
clined to  be  i>esslmistic  and  to  have  a 
dark  view  about  the  future  of  our  coun- 
try, there  was  something  greatly  reas- 
sxiring  about  the  grim  but  inspiring  por- 
trayal of  the  dark  days  of  our  Republic, 
as  it  was  presented  in  "The  Patriots" 
last  Friday  evening. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  NBC  and  its 
affiliated  stations,  as  well  as  the  Hall- 
mark Card  Co.,  are  certainly  due  a  vote 
of  thanks  from  the  American  people  for 
this  outstanding  presentation. 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  SAM 
RAYBURN 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, 2  years  ago  on  November  16.  America 


lost  a  great  leader  and  friend.  The 
former  Speaker  of  this  House,  the  Hon- 
orable Sam  Rayburn,  Representative  of 
the  Fourth  Congressional  District  of 
Texas  and — in  a  larger  sense — of  the 
American  people,  passed  away  after  a 
lifetime  of  service. 

Mr.  Rayburn  was  an  honest,  simple 
man  who  did  not  care  for  long,  flowery 
speeches.  And  I  do  not  propose  to  make 
one  now.  For  a  man  of  his  stature  and 
greatness,  there  is  no  need  for  such. 

But  as  one  who  knew  and  respected 
him,  as  did  many  Members  of  this  House, 
and  as  one  who  has  the  privilege  of  serv- 
ing the  district  he  especially  loved,  I 
wanted  to  make  some  official  note  of  this 
day. 

Sam  Rayburn's  example  of  integrity, 
patriotism,  and  devoted  service  stand  as 
a  model  for  all  of  us.  He  is  remembered 
here  in  Congress  and  throughout  the 
country  he  loved.  History  will  record  him 
as  one  of  America's  greatest  statesmen. 


LIBERALIZATION  OP  PENSION  PRO- 
GRAM FOR  WORLD  WAR  I  AND 
WORLD  WAR  n  AND  KOREAN 
VETERANS 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 7.  1963, 1  introduced  HJl.  9083.  a 
bill  to  liberalize  the  pension  program  for 
World  War  I.  World  War  H,  and  Korean 
conflict  veterans.  Inadvertently,  the 
single  word  "or'  was  omitted  from  line  4, 
page  4,  of  this  bill.  This  inadvertent 
omission  drastically  curtails  the  eligibil- 
ity requirements  to  pension,  and  if  en- 
aoted  into  law  would  deny  pension  to 
any  veteran  who  has  not  reached  the  age 
of  65  years.  This,  of  course,  was  not  my 
intention.  Rather.  I  intended  through 
my  bill  to  provide  a  more  liberal  pension 
program  for  truly  needy  veterans.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  new  bill  which 
corrects  the  omission  contained  In  the 
earlier  bill  and  will  carry  out  the  worthy 
purpose  for  which  it  was  intended. 


THE  SHOE  INDUSTRY  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
addressed  this  House  on  other  occasions 
to  stress  the  critical  position  of  the  shoe 
industry  in  my  State  of  New  Hampshire 
and  for  that  matter  in  all  of  New  Eng- 
land. I  repeat  again  something  should 
and  must  be  done  now  to  protect  this 
important  industry  so  vital  to  the  econ- 
omy of  our  area.  The  President's  study 
group  is  not  enough.  Frankly  it  is  just 
a  stall. 

Let  me  emphasize  that  for  the  period 
of  January  to  August  1963  the  produc- 


tion of  shoes  in  my  district  of  New 
Hampshire  fell  a  staggering  11.9  percent. 
Think  of  what  this  means  to  o\ir  workers 
in  terms  of  loss  of  earnings:  dollars  lost 
as  they  face  the  rigors  of  a  cold  New 
England  winter — dollars  lost  to  the  In- 
dustry that  are  sorely  needed  to  retool. 

What  is  the  cause  of  this  dismal  situa- 
tion? It  is  the  same  story  over  and  over 
again.  It  is  competition  In  American 
markets  from  cheap  foreign  shoe  imports 
that  continue  to  drive  downward  the  de- 
mand for  our  American  domestic  pro- 
duction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  American  shoe  indus- 
try is  entitled  to  a  larger  share  of  the 
American  market.  How  long  can  we  sit 
idly  by  as  our  great  and  proud  shoe  in- 
dustry is  destroyed,  little  by  little,  by  the 
refusal  of  the  administration  to  give  the 
industry  long  overdue  quota  protection? 

We  who  represent  these  workers,  this 
vital  American  industry,  demand  Gov- 
ernment action  now  to  protect  the  future 
of  our  people.  For  once.  Mr.  President, 
override  your  liberal  internationalist  ad- 
visers and  give  our  shoe  industry  some 
quota  protection  against  these  floods  of 
cheap  shoe  imE>orts  that  are  eating  away 
our  jobs  and  oiu-  profits.  Congress  has 
given  you  the  authority  in  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962. 

The  industry  does  not  ask  financial 
aid.  it  merely  asks  for  the  equal  opportu- 
nity to  compete  with  foreign  products  in 
the  markets  of  the  United  States.  This 
is  its  fair  and  just  right. 


SAFEWAY  TEAMSTERS'  STRIKE 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  a£k 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Safeway  Teamsters'  strike,  now  in  its  5th 
day,  tends  to  shed  some  interesting  light 
on  the  administration's  labor  policies. 

I  note  that,  according  to  all  repwrts, 
a  half  million  dollars  of  perishable  foods 
are  spoiling  in  the  warehouses,  and  Safe- 
way Stores,  imder  present  labor  policies, 
Is  powerless  to  do  anything  about  it. 

How  about  contributing  this  valuable 
high-class  merchandise  to  the  poor  and 
needy  on  the  welfare  rolls  of  the  District 
of  Columbia?  No  doubt  the  stores  would 
gladly  part  with  this  extensive  stock  at 
the  moment  at  less  than  cost  for  such 
a  worthy  purpose. 

While  the  Chief  Executive  is  politick- 
ing in  Florida  and  Texas  this  week, 
surely  someone  must  be  left  in  charge  of 
the  White  House. 

How  about  one  of  those  Executive  or- 
ders that  he  has  used  so  profusely?    How 
about  the  contingent  funds  that  have 
been  so  lavishly  provided?    In  fact,  how        . 
about  the  Chief  Executive?  X 


DEPUTY  DEFENSE  SECRETARY 
ROSWELL  GILPATRIC 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
weekiend.  Attorney  General  Kennedy,  for 
reasons  best  known  to  himself  has  found 
it  expedient  to  "leak"  a  story  from  the 
Justice  Department  claiming  that  Dep- 
uty Defense  Secretary  Roswell  Gilpatric 
is  not  guilty  of  conflict  of  interest  in  the 
award  to  General  Dynamics  Corp.  of  the 
mulUbillion-dollar  TPX  fighter  plane 
contract. 

Previously,  the  Attorney  General  tried 
to  absolve  Navy  Secretary  Pred  Korth 
of  conflict  of  interest  only  to  witness  his 
brother.  President  Kennedy,  demand  and 
obtain  Korth  s  resignation. 

With  the  McClellan  committee  today 
resim:iing  its  Investigation  into  Korth's 
and  Gilpatric 's  conflicts  of  interest  and 
other  elements  of  the  huge  contract 
award,  it  is  Inexplicable  that  Bobby  Ken- 
nedy would  attempt  to  throw  obstacles 
In  the  path  of  a  chairman  and  Senate 
committee  which  he  once  served  as  gen- 
eral counsel. 

Bobby  Kennedy's  attempted  Interven- 
tion in  behalf  of  Gilpatric,  prior  to  the 
report  of  the  McClellan  committee,  must 
be  interpreted  as  purely  political  and 
self-serving  until  a  valid  explanation  Is 
provided. 

THE  HONORABLE  CARL  VINSON 

Mr.  BOOGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  mlnntg. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  moment 
ago  I  had  the  sad  experience  of  noting 
the  passing  of  a  great  American,  the 
brother  of  our  Speaker.  I  am  glad  now 
to  be  able  to  refer  to  a  very  happy  occa- 
sion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  today  is  the  80th  birth- 
day of  one  of  the  great  Americans  of 
all  time.  I  need  not  name  the  gentle- 
man of  whom  I  speak.  You  all  know 
him. 

He  has  served  as  a  Member  of  this  body 
longer  than  any  other  Member.  He  is 
one  of  our  beloved  leaders.  He  is  a  great 
man  in  every  sense  of  the  word.  The 
contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
strength,  security,  and  vitality  of  our 
coxmtry  will  live  many  years  and  many 
centuries  after  he  has  left  our  midst. 

Today  sdl  of  us  are  happy  to  share 
this  occasion,  the  80th  birthday  of  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vnreow. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia. 

Mr.  FORRESTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Georgia  delegation  is  especially  appre- 
ciative of  the  splendid  remarks  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  concern- 
ing the  dean  of  our  delegation,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson. 

As  a  Georgian  and  as  an  American  I 
take  great  pride  in  the  life,  the  history 


and  the  service  of  this  outstanding 
American  whose  people  In  his  district 
have  permitted  him  to  serve  In  this  body 
longer  than  any  other  Congressman  in 
the  entire  history  of  this  country.  I  do 
not  believe  you  would  say  this  Is  local 
pride  when  I  point  out  the  fact  that  these 
things  Just  do  not  happen.  It  takes 
tremendous  ability,  complete  devotion, 
and  everlasting  work  to  set  up  a  record 
that  surpasses  any  record  established  by 
any  other  Congressman  In  the  history  of 
this  country. 

So  we  all  are  proud,  we  are  exceedingly 
grateful,  and  we  know  that  when  he 
leaves  us  the  people  generally  all  over 
this  country  will  long  remember  with 
very  much  gratitude  the  splendid  serv- 
ice rendered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia,  the  Honorable  Carl  Vinson. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
Rivers] . 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.  Mr. 
Speaker,  for  the  majority  side  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  I  shall 
make  an  endeavor  to  say  to  you  that  we 
are  so  happy  our  chairman  has  reached 
this  milestone  in  his  Incomparable 
career.  With  each  succeeding  day  he 
establishes  a  record  of  Sefvice  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Conprress 
of  the  United  States.  No  man  since  the 
dawn  of  this  country  has  served  as  long 
as  has  this  Incomparable  Georgian. 

As  one  who  has  served  with  him  on  the 
old  Naval  Affairs  Committee  and  on  the 
Argied  Services  Committee  since  its  in- 
ception, I  believe  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  the  character  of  this  great 
Georgian.  A  man  who  is  dedicated  to 
the  cause  of  his  party  and  the  welfare  of 
his  country,  he  sets  an  example  that  few 
of  us  can  emulate.  His  industry  is 
fatiguing  to  most  of  us.  We  follow  In  his 
wake,  in  his  giant  strides,  for  the  efforts 
he  undertakes  in  the  cause  of  this  Na- 
tion. We  try  to  emulate  his  dedication 
to  his  work  and  to  his  committee.  He  is 
Jealous  of  his  committee  and  he  guards 
its  dignity  at  all  times. 

Even  today  we  had  a  little  party  for 
him  over  at  the  committee,  a  coffee 
break,  when  the  girls  and  the  staff  gave 
him  a  little  party.  You  should  have  seen 
how  happy  our  distinguished  chairman 
was  with  this  gesture  of  devotion  and 
affection  from  us  all. 

He  is  a  bashful  man.  He  did  not  want 
to  have  a  big  group.  He  does  not  like 
all  this  fanfare  that  many  of  us  relish. 
He  wants  to  retire  from  it  all.  He  has 
always  been  this  way.  But  we  who  have 
worked  with  him  love  him  for  the  ex- 
ample he  has  set  for  us.  As  Paul  sat  at 
the  feet  of  Gamaliel,  the  greatest  teach- 
er of  all  time,  we  have  sat  at  the  feet  of 
this  greatest  legislator  of  our  time.  We 
have  learned  a  lot,  and  we  try  to  follow 
hhn.    We  do  the  best  we  can. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson]  is  the  architect  of  the  greatest 
navy  since  ships  have  plied  the  seas, 
the  defender  of  every  segment  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Air  Force,  the  Selective  Serv- 
ice, the  Central  Intelligence  Agency,  suid 
those  other  designated  areas  over  which 
we  have  responsibility.  He  builds,  he 
builds,  he  builds. 


He  is  devoted  to  the  cause  of  his 
Southland.  He  came  from  a  time  in  his 
80  years  when  his  Southland  was 
parched  and  smoldering  under  a  hostile 
government,  with  everything  against  it. 
He  remembers  those  days,  and  he  was 
determined  to  reconstruct  his  homeland. 
This  is  what  he  has  done. 

I  should  like  to  quote  for  you  a  poem 
that  is  foremost  in  his  heart.  He  loves 
to  quote  this  poem,  and  I  should  like  to 
quote  it  to  you: 

Thz  Bridge  Builokb 
An  old  man,  traveling  a  lone  highway, 
C&me  at  the  evening,  cold  and  gray, 
To  a  chasm  deep  and  wide. 
The  old  man  crossed  In  the  twilight  dim. 
For  the  sullen  str*am  held  no  fears  tat  him; 
But  he  turned  when  lie  reached  the  other 

Bide, 
And  builded  a  bridge  to  span  the  tide. 
"Old  Man,"  cried  a  feUow  pilgrim  near, 
"You  are  wasting  your  strengUi  with  build- 
ing here; 
Your  journey  will  end  with  the  ending  day 
And  you  never  again  will  pass  this  way; 
You  have  croaaed  the  chasm,  deep  and  wide. 
Why  build  you  a  bridge  at  eventide?" 
And  the  builder  raised  his  old  gray  head — 
"Good  friend,  on  the  path  I  have  come."  he 

said. 
"There  foUoweth  after  me  today 
A  youth  whose  feet  will  pfws  this  way. 
This  stream  which  has  been  as  naught  to  me. 
To  that  falr-halred  boy  may  a  pitfall  be; 
He,  too,  must  cross  in  the  twilight  dim — 
Good  friend.  I  am  building  this  bridge  for 
him." 

This  is  Carl  Vinson.  He  wants  youth 
to  have  opportunity  and  for  all  of  Amer- 
ica to  have  opportunity.  He  is  a  builder. 
This  is  the  man  whose  birthday  we  are 
celebrating  today.  We  are  a  little  sad- 
dened at  his  announcement  that  he  is 
going  to  retire,  but  we  have  a  few  days 
to  work  on  this.  But  today  let  us  cele- 
brate this  milestone  in  the  life  of  an 
American  the  like  of  which  will  never 
pass  your  way  again. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too. 
representing  Members  on  this  side  of 
the  House  extend  our  warmest  greetings 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson  1,  who  is  80  years  young  today. 
It  has  been  my  privilege,  as  many  of  you 
know,  to  serve  on  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  with  the  chairman,  sit- 
ting next  to  him  for  many  years.  Unless 
someone  has  had  that  same  opportu- 
nity, and  privilege,  he  has  missed  some- 
thing in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Many,  many  fine  tributes  have  been 
offered  today  concerning  his  50  yeaYs' 
service  In  the  Congress.  I  could  add  to 
them,  but  I  think  it  would  be  repetitious 
in  many  respects.  All  the  things  that 
we  say  about  our  fine  chairman  are 
heartfelt  expressions  by  those  of  us  who 
have  been  privileged  to  work  with  him. 
I  was  a  little  upset  this  morning  when 
I  learned  that  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia [Chairman  Vinson  1,  had  made  an 
announcement  to  the  press  that  he  was. 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  Congress,  going 
to  retire,  after  the  wonderful  span  of 
50  years  of  service  to  his  country,  his 
State  and  his  district.    But  knowing  our 
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chairman  rather  well,  I  would  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  see  him  back  here  Jan- 
uary 1965,  when  the  89th  Congress  con- 
venes. I  have  known  him  to  change  his 
mind  before  and  I  hope  he  will  again. 
In  the  meantime,  we  extend  to  him  our 
vei-y  best  wishes  on  this  wonderful  oc- 
casion of  his  80th  birthday  and  wish 
him  Godspeed  and  all  good  things  in 
life.  Tl 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  over  the 
years  the  House  has  paid  tribute  to  many 
illustrious  men  and  women  but  it  has 
never  honored  one  more  distinguished 
than  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  who 
celebrates  his  80th  birthday  today,  nor 
has  it  ever  honored  one  whom  it  holds 
in  more  affectionate  regard. 

In  terms  of  prestige  and  power  and  of 
dedication,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
•  (Mr.  Vinson]  shares  honors  with  few 
men  in  this  body  or  throughout  the 
country.  In  teiins  of  service  and  se- 
niority he  has  a  unique  position  which 
will  probably  stand  for  generations. 

He  has  served  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives for  half  a  century  and  last 
year  became  its  dean. 

Through  25  consecutive  terms  the  peo- 
ple of  his  district  have  returned  him  to 
the  House.  1 1 

Throughout  two  World  Wars  and  many 
brush  fires  he  has  participated  in  and 
guided  the  military  programs  of  the 
United  States. 

He  has  been  not  only  the  legislative 
custodian  of  the  Nation's  military  de- 
fense but  the  guardian  of  the  constitu- 
tional powers  of  the  Congress  to  provide 
for  and  oversee  that  defense. 

The  power  which  is  his  might  well  be 
dangerous  in  the  hands  of  a  lesser  man. 

But  this  power  rests  securely  in  the 
hands  of  a  man  incapable  of  self-inter- 
est, of  meanness,  of  mediocrity. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Carl 
Vinson,  needs  no  eulogy. 

History  has  set  down  his  measure  and 
recorded  the  story  of  his  patriotism. 

He  has  given  50  years  of  his  life  to  his 
country. 

His  country  has  been  his  religion,  his 
bride,  his  child. 

He  has  never  settled  for  less  than  the 
best  in  her  defense. 

Where  the  easy  answer  might  have 
been  accepted,  he  has  rejected  it  in  favor 
of  the  long  view,  the  more-than-ade- 
quate  solution. 

Where  he  has  encountered  opposition, 
he  has  shown  himself  openminded  but 
abiding  in  his  pursuit  of  his  convictions. 

He  has  been  swift  and  sure  and  cou- 
rageous in  a  job  where  It  would  be  easy 
to  be  uncertain  and  hesitant  and  less 
than  brave. 

The  distinguished  dean  of  the  House, 
the  eminent  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services,  has  lived  his  life  and 
carved  out  his  career  under  the  banner 
of  duty,  honor,  country. 

He  epitomizes  the  highest  concei>ts  of 
public  service  and  personal  excellence. 

If  he  has  been  lauded  beyond  the  aver- 
age. It  Is  because  he  has  earned  this 
recognition  many  times  over. 

If  he  Is  loved  and  respected,  it  Is  be- 
cause he  has  won  his  place  of  affection 
by  many  kindly  acts  and  by  the  example 
of  his  own  peerless  ability  and  integrity. 


I  join  with  my  colleagues  In  wishing 
him  many  happy  returns  of  the  day.  I 
also  join  all  good  Americans  In  hoping 
that  his  constituents  will  veto  any  re- 
tirement plans  he  may  now  or  hereafter 
have  and  will  draft  him  again  to  occupy 
the  seat  which  he  has  held  with  such 
renown  for  so  many  years. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
an  unusual  privilege  to  be  permitted  to 
observe  the  80th  birthday  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  dean  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Hon.  Carl  Vinson.  Since 
1914  he  has  served  his  district  and  his 
Nation  in  the  House.  Soon  he  will  com- 
plete one-half  a  century  of  service  in 
this  body.  All  Georgians  are  proud  to 
have  him  as  a  Representative  of  our 
great  State  In  the  Congress.  All  of  us 
In  the  delegation  are  proud  to  be  able 
to  call  him  our  colleague.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  the 
823,000  people  In  my  district  In  wishing 
for  him  an  80th  birthday  filled  with 
happiness. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
for  the  Honorable  Thomas  O'Brien,  be- 
loved dean  of  the  Illinois  delegation,  and 
for  myself,  I  extend  warm  welcome  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  Hon- 
orable Carl  Vinson,  on  his  admission 
this  19th  day  of  November  of  the  year 
of  our  Lord,  1963,  as  a  fellow  member 
of  the  80  Club.  Great  as  have  been  the 
achievements  of  this  matchless  son  of 
Georgia  In  statesmanship  and  in  patri- 
otic service  to  his  country,  no  achieve- 
ment transcends  that  of  reaching  his 
80th  birthday  with  a  step  as  light  as  a 
runner  at  the  Olympic  games  and  a 
brain  as  keen  and  alert  as  that  of  any 
of  the  charters  of  history  in  the  long 
story  of  mankind. 

The  80  Club  is  richly  honored  to  have 
among  its  members  the  great  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  as 
well  as  the  great  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  and  the  club 
looks  expectantly  forward  to  the  historic 
day  not  many  months  away  when  to  this 
distinguished  roll  will  be  added  the  name 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Rules  Committee. 
To  the  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Carl 
Vinson,  on  this,  his  80th  birthday,  goes 
from  the  bottom  of  our  hearts  the  warm- 
est greetings  of  affection  and  admiration 
Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  join  in  wishing  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  Georgia.  Carl  Vinson,  a 
happy  birthday.  It  gives  me  great  per- 
sonal pleasure  to  extend  my  very  best 
wishes  on  his  80th  anniversary. 

All  of  us  recognize  the  most  Important 
.contribution  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson]  has  made  to  the  defense  of 
our  Nation. 

IT  hope  he  will  enjoy  many  more  of 
these  anniversaries.  I  wish  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  good 
health  and  much  happiness  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hechler]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
honored  to  be  able  to  join  in  the  many 
tributes  being  paid  to  the  <  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  on  h^s  80th 
birthday.  A  grateful  Nation  owes  a 
giant  debt  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  for  his  tire- 
less work  on  behalf  of  the  security  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Only  yesterday,  I  ran  across  an  arti- 
cle In  one  of  our  West  Virginia  news- 
papers in  which  our  beloved  colleague 
outlines  in  capsule  form  his  philosophy 
on  national  security.  In  this  statement, 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  reveals  his 
customary  Instinct  for  the  jugular. 

Under  unanimous  consent,  I  ask  that 
this  article  be  included  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Representative  Carl  Vinson,  Democrat,  or 
Georgia.  Chairman,  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee 

The  primary  goal  which  we  must  never  lose 
sight  of  is  the  goal  of  world  peace  and 
world  survival  in  the  age  of  the  at<Mn — the 
goal  at  which  both  our  military  and  o\ir 
nonmUitary  policy  must  be  aimed. 

We  have  no  choice  but  to  maintain  the 
strongest  national  defense  possible.  And 
this  means  continued  progress  technicaUy 
and  scientifically  in  outer  space,  in  com- 
munications, in  nuclear  technology  and  in 
techniques  of  conventional  warfare. 

But  strength  alone  without  the  will  to 
use  It  loses  much  of  its  vitality.  We  mvut 
be  willing  to  demonstrate  our  capability. 
Last  October,  the  world  saw  a  striking  ex- 
ample of  the  value  of  strength,  coupled  with 
a  strong  wiU  and  a  firm  determination  to 
xise  that  strength  if  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  President  had  in  his  pos- 
session proof  of  the  construction  of  mis- 
sile sites  in  Cuba  that  could  have  been  used 
to  destroy  American  bases  and  American 
cities,  he  acted  qxiickly.  The  orders  wer« 
issued,  and  the  movement  of  troops,  ships, 
and  aircraft  began  immediately. 

l>t  there  be  no  ^^ubt  in  anyone's  mind 

if  Khrushchev  had  not  removed  his  missiles 
from  Cuba,  the  Island  would  have  been  in- 
vaded, notwithstanding  the  consequences. 
Here  was  displayed,  for  all  the  world  to  see. 
our  might,  and  the  wisdom  of  our  mUltary 
command  structure. 

What  type  of  warfare — or  what  type  of 
military  forces — should  receive  greatest 
emphasis? 

We  cannot  concentrate  our  efforts  on  any 
single  kind  of  warfare.  With  each  passing 
day  I  become  more  fully  convinced  that  our 
ability  to  respond  to  any  type  of  challenge 
is  our  greatest  deterrent  to  war.  Ovir  in- 
tercontinental ballistic  missile  force  certainly 
Is  a  major  deterrent  to  any  aggression,  but 
it  would  only  be  used  as  a  last  resort.  For 
this  reason,  we  mxist  continue  to  modernize 
our  Army  so  that  it  has  both  conventional 
and  nuclear  capability. 

And  for  this  same  reason,  the  Strategic 
Air  Command  will,  for  years  to  come,  play 
an  essential  role  in  our  nuclear,  limited  nu- 
clear, and  conventional  war  capability.  We 
should  not  be  entirely  dependent  on  mis- 
siles—ICBM's.  IRBM's,  Polaris,  or  others— 
because  this  allows  us  only  one  way  to  fight 
a  war. 

It  Is  quite  dangeroiis  to  get  out  of  the 
manned  bomber  business  entirely  as  we  are 
doing  right  now.  The  last  B-62's  and  B-68's 
rolled  off  the  production  line  last  fall.  In 
time,  they  will  wear  out  and  we  will  then 
simply  have  no  more  bombers. 

Obsolescence  is  also  rapidly  overtaking 
our  naval  fleet.  The  average  life  expectancy 
of  a  naval  vessel  is  20  years.  The  average 
age  of  our  naval  vessels  in  our  active  fleet 
is  over  15  years.  In  a  few  years  our  fleet 
win  be  obsolete. 
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The  need  far  an  expanded,  modern  naval 
force  becomes  obvloua  when  we  appraise  the 
threat  we  face.  We  all  know  that  the 
U.S5.R.  today  ha«  over  400  submarines  with 
which  to  disrupt  the  world's  commerce. 

We  must  not  let  ourselves  be  lulled  by  our 
missile  capability  Into  the  adoption  of  a 
single  defense  ccmcept.  and  lose  our  flexi- 
bility to  respond  to  any  kind  of  aggression 
anywhere.  One  of  the  principal  reasons  we 
were  able  to  respond  so  qxilckly  and  so  effi- 
ciently to  the  Cuban  crisis  was  our  flexi- 
bility. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  of  the  Nation  are  indeed  proud 
that  our  distinguished  colleague  is  today 
celebrating  his  80th  birthday.  We  all 
hope  that  he  will  reconsider  his  decision 
to  retire  and  be  back  with  us  again  at  the 
oiJening  of  the  next  Congress. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
Join  In  sajrlng  happy  birthday  to  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  1 
who  has  been  so  aptly  referred  to  as  the 
Incomparable  Georgian.  He  has  been  a 
source  of  challenge  and  inspiration  to 
all  Members  of  the  House.  To  me  he  has 
been  a  warm  friend  and  counselor. 

I  have  observed  him  at  close  range  and 
I  want  to  testify  to  his  statesmanship, 
skill,  and  effectiveness.  He  has  had  an 
Incomparable  career  in  the  House.  His 
contributions  to  national  defense  are  too 
extensive  to  discuss.  They  represent  only 
one  facet  of  his  remarkable  career. 

May  the  Good  Lord  continue  to  bless 
our  distinguished  friend  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  be- 
ing the  80th  birthday  anniversary  of  the 
very  distinguished  Member  from  the 
State  of  Georgia.  Congressman  Carl  Vin- 
son, I  ask  permission  to  extend  my  most 
sincere  greetings  and  best  birthday 
wishes. 

I  have  not  known  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson  1  so  long  as  a  great 
«  many  here  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, but  to  the  relatively  short  time  it 
has  been  my  pleasure  and  privilege  to  be 
associated  with  him,  I  recognize  with 
highest  regard  the  unexcelled  ability  of 
leadership  and  the  record  of  service  of 
this  most  able  legislator. 

As  dean  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  his  record  of  having  served  in 
the  House  for  50  years — longer  than  any 
man  in  history.  "Uncle  Carl"  Vinson 
has  compiled  a  list  of  major  accomplish- 
ments  at   least    a   mile    long.    Besides 
serving  a  half  century  in  the  Congress, 
Chairman  Vinson  has  established  him- 
self in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  his  col- 
leagues here  in  the  House    and  his  con- 
stituents, as  well,  as  a  great  legislative 
technician.    His  trademark  has  been  im- 
printed  on   better   government   for   50 
years  plus,  and  the  efTects  of  his  remark- 
able wisdom  and  astute  perception  will 
be  felt  by  many  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans. 

By  his  extreme  devotion  to  duty  and 
his  principles  of  eflflcient  government, 
Chairman  Vinson  is  held  in  highest  re- 
gard and  popularity.  I  consider  it  a 
privilege  to  know  Chairman  Vinson  and 
to  benefit  and  profit  from  his  able 
leadership  on  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee. He  richly  deserves  all  the  ac- 
claim directed  his  way  today. 

I  extend  most  sincere  felicitations  on 
his  80th  birthday  anniversary  and  wish 
for  him  many  more  years  of  happiness 


as  he  continues  to  serve  the  people  of  the 
great  State  of  Georgia  and  this  Nation. 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  happy 
occasions  like  birthdays  can  often  be 
used  by  those  celebrating  them  to  an- 
nounce news  of  retirement  from  public 
hfe.  Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
Georgia,  Congressman  Carl  Vinson  is 
observing  his  80th  birthday  today  and 
he  has  informed  us  that  he  desires  to  re- 
tire to  private  life  at  the  end  of  the  88th 
Congress.  This  announcement  saddens 
those  of  us  serving  with  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia,  Congressman  Vinson,  for 
we  realize  that  from  our  midst  will  soon 
go  one  whom  we  have  respected,  some- 
times feared,  but  always  held  in  the 
highest  esteem. 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia,  Chair- 
man VINSON,  of  the  House  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee  was  once  referred  to  in  a 
newspaper  article  as  "Vinson  the  invin- 
cible." When  he  leaves  Congress  next 
year,  he  will  have  served  a  month  more 
than  50  years  in  this  House,  setting  a 
record  of  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
mind,  his  heart,  and  his  life.  In  his  usual 
modest  way  he  merely  said  he  thought 
25  terms  were  enough,  but  he  promises 
to  keep  busy  in  local,  community,  and 
State  affairs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  during'  the  forthcoming 
year  that  remains  of  Carl  Vinson's  dedi- 
cated service  to  his  district  In  Georgia, 
to  his  party,  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  country,  we  indeed  want 
to  wish  him  well.  And  today  we  want  to 
wish  him  a  very  happy  birthday  and  a 
heartfelt  thank  you  for  his  record  length 
of  service  in  the  House. 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  congratulating  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia.  Carl  Vinson,  on  his 
80th  birthday,  and  I  wish  him  many  more 
birthdays  and  continued  health  and 
happiness. 

He  is  the  beloved  dean  of  the  House 
and  has  attained  many  honors  and  set 
many  records  for  service  in  the  House 
smd  is  still  attaining  new  honors  and 
adding  to  his  laurels. 

He  is  now  in  his  50th  year  of  service 
in  the  House  and  he  has  taken  the  oc- 
casion of  his  80th  birthday  to  announce 
that  he  plans  to  retire  at  the  conclusion 
of  this  Congress.  His  retirement  would 
mean  a  great  loss  to  his  district,  the 
State  of  Georgia,  the  Nation,  and  a  loss 
to  the  Members  of  this  body  who  depend 
heavily  uponJiis  counsel  on  many  im- 
portant matters. 

I  know  that  it  would  be  a  personal 
sacrifice  for  him  but  it  is  the  hope  of 
many  that  this  great  American  will 
change  his  mind  and  will  decide  to  con- 
tinue his  service  in  the  House,  and  on 
this  day  I  want  to  wish  him  the  happiest 
of  birthdays  and  much  continued  hap- 
piness in  his  future  endeavors.  Good 
luck.  Congressman  Vinson,  always. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  the  others  in  wishing  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia,  the  Honorable 
Carl  Vinson,  upon  the  occasion  of  his 
80th  birthday,  many  happy  ret\ims  of 
the  day.  In  the  short  time  that  I  have 
spent  in  Congress.  I  have  been  enriched 
by  getting  to  know  this  dedicated  public 
servant  who  has  devoted  more  than  50 


years  of  his  life  for  the  cause  of  a  greater 
America.  The  greatness  of  most  men 
become  known  after  they  have  shed  their 
mortal  role.  Not  so  with  C'arl  Vinson. 
for  no  one  can  dispute  that  he  has,  while 
still  actively  contributing  to  our  Nation. 
carved  for  himself  an  honored  place 
among  our  great  Americans.  To  Carl 
Vinson  Hawaii  says  Aloha  nui  a  loa" 
and  happy  birthday. 

Mr.  H^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  how  futile 
and  useless  It  would  be  to  attempt  to  add 
to  what  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  South  Carolina  has  said  in  con- 
gratulating the  beloved  chairman  of  the 
House  Armed  Services  Committee. 

Tlie  only  addition  would   be  to  say: 
"May   I   repeat  his  words   a   thousand 
times  over  and  a  thousand  times  after   . 
that." 

For  my  own  part  may  I  reflect  with 
the  bard  that  "take  him  all  in  all  we 
shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again.  This 
is  a  man." 

I  only  hope  that  the  future  brings  to 
him  the  great  satisfaction  of  the  past  in 
serving  his  God  and  his  country. 

His  life  has  been  a  life  of  80  happy 
birthdays  and  I  pray  with  you,  my  col- 
leagues, that  these  happy  birthdays  will 
multiply  mai^fold  before  Carl  Vinson 
enters  the  halls  of  Valhalla  to  receive 
his  eternal  hosannas. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  we  are  all  junior  in  service  when 
compared  to  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Armed  Services  Committee,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  all  of 
us  have  had  occasion  when  we  have 
leaned  upon  him  for  advice,  for  assist- 
ance and,  perhaps,  consolation  now  and 
then,  when  things  have  not  gone  well.  I 
know  that,  in  the  short  time  I  have  been 
a  Member,  I  have  knocked  on  his  door  a 
number  of  times. 

On  each  of  these  occasions,  he  has 
received  me  warmly  and  he  has  offered 
assistance  and  encouragement.  I  am 
indebted  to  him  for  both. 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  we  see  his 
equal,  if,  indeed  we  ever  do.  Fifty  years 
of  devotion  to  his  country  and  this  Con- 
gress sets  a  record  that  will  be  difficult 
to  measure  up  to.  On  his  birthday  to- 
day, I  would  like  to  add  my  salute  to 
those  which  have  already  been  spoken 
and  I  wish  for  him  many  more  yet  to 
come. 

Happy  bli-thday,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
thank  you  for  the  50  years  you  shared 
with  us  here  in  the  Congress. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  paying  the  respect 
that  is  due  to  our  colleague  and  mutual 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
Congressman  Carl  Vinson,  the  distin- 
guished and  longtime  chairman  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  80th  birthday  and  the  announce- 
ment of  his  retirement  from  the  Con- 
gress. * 

I  approach  this  dual  occasion  with 
mixed  emotions.  I  felicitate  and  con- 
gratulate the  dean  of  this  House  upon 
his  50  years  of  devoted  service  to  his 
State  and  country — a  record  that  has 
not  been  achieved  by  any  person  in  the 
history  of  the  Congress.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  am  sorry  that  our  friend  has 
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come  to  the  poini  wha«  he  feels  he 
should  retire. 

But  certainly,  Mr.  Speaker,  If  any  man 
in  the  history  of  the  Congress  deserves 
retirement.  It  Is  the  esteemed  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  whom  we  honor  here 
today. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  serve  with 
this  personable  gentleman  for  1  year 
more  than  three  decades.  My  friend- 
ship and  relationships  with  him  have  al- 
ways been  most  pleasant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  all  due  deference  to 
all  other  Members  of  the  Congress  with 
whom  I  have  been  privileged  to  serve,  I 
can  truthfully  say  that  I  have  never  ob- 
served a  more  effective  legislator.  As 
chairman  of  the  former  Naval  Affairs 
Committee,  and  as  the  only  Democratic 
chairmaa  of  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee  under  the  Reorganization 
Act,  Carl  Vinson  has  had  no  superior 
in  achieving  the  passage  of  legislation 
which  he  sponsored. 

Finally,  Mr.  l^^aker.  I  salute  and  ex- 
tend to  my  longtime  Iiic;"*  my  best 
wishes  for  a  long,  peaceful,  and  happy 
retirement. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a 
great  pleasure  for  me  to  join  in  paying 
tribute  to  Carl  VnmoH — a  distinguished 
American,  a  decisive  leader,  and  a  dedi- 
cated pubUc  servant— on  this  the  occa- 
sion of  his  80th  birthday. 

Those  of  us  who  have  served  under 
Carl  Vinson's  chairmanship  of  the  House 
Armed  Services  Committee  have  learned 
to  appreciate  his  great  energy  and  enor- 
mous abilities,  his  vast  wisdom  and 
knowledge,  his  commitment  to  the  secu- 
rity of  our  country  and  the  wdfare  of 
our  people.  1 1 

The  gentleman  from  Georgia.  Chair- 
man Vinson,  is  not  only  the  oldest  Mem- 
ber in  service  in  the  history  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  he  is  also  one  of  the 
great  statesmen  of  this  or  any  other  time. 
It  Lb  Inconceivable  tlutt  the  Sixth  District 
of  Georgia,  which  he  has  served  so  faith- 
fully and  ably  for  these  25  terms,  or  this 
country,  could  allow  him  to  retire  next 
year. 

Happy  birthday.  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
we  hope  you  will  be  here,  where  you  are 
needed,  for  many,  many  more. 

Mr.  HIKKR.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  honor 
Carl  VIkson  Is  to  honor  ourselves.  This 
great  Georgian  represents  the  pinnacle 
of  achievement  In  representative  gov- 
ernment. His  career  is  a  guiding  light 
for  every  youngster  who  sees  In  Amer- 
ica a  land  of  opportunity,  ms  work  Is 
a  model  to  which  every  Congressman 
aspires.  He  is  America's  finest  argu- 
ment for  representative  government  for 
all  the  world. 

It  Is  an  astounding  thing  that  at  80 
his  voice  Is  clearer  and  stronger  than 
most;  his  mind  Is  sharper  and  more  ac- 
tive than  most;  his  physical  stamina 
Is  that  of  a  man  20  years  younger.  The 
Congress  has  been  blessed  indeed  that 
we  have  In  our  midst  this  great  source 
of  strength  and  Inspiration.  The  Na- 
tion is  blessed  that  we  have  had  through 
these  50  years  of  his  service  his  great 
contributions  to  sound  government  and 
strong  defense.  There  has  never  been 
another  Carl  Vinson.  We  would  be  a 
richer  and  a  better  land  if  there  wer« 
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many  mare  Carl  VmsoNS.  But.  we  can 
be  proud  and  proud  Indeed  that  we 
have  the  one  Carl  Vinson — ^for  guid- 
ance, for  insplraU(m,  for  lasting  achieve- 
ment. 

Congratulations,  Carl  Vinson— warm, 
sincere,  and  from  my  heart. 

CKlflBAI.   LSATB   TO   BCTSNl) 

Mr.    BOOOS.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  extend  their  remarks  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  80th  birthday  of  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague,  the  gentlonan  fnxn 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  Is 
Consent  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Consent 
Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN  SQUARE 
758  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 

•  BIA.  AS  AN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  UJ3.  SUPREME 
COURT  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  In  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  UJS.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FACILITATING  THE  WORK  OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  7156) 
to  facilitate  the  work  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  offer  an  amendment  to 
this  bill  and,  If  so,  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection to  it — If  the  amendment  which  I 
understand  the  gentleman  will  offer  Is 
offered. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  is  correct.  This 
bill  has  been  on  the  calendar  for  a  long 
time.  I  think  we  have  met  the  objec- 
tions that  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
others  have  had  with  respect  to  the  bill, 
and  I  do  intend  to  offer  the  amendment. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  ther« 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Cler*  read  the  bin,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representativet  o/  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  CongretM  ataembled.  That,  not- 
wlthstsindlng  the  provisions  of  »yt«»Jng  ii^« 
and  without  regard  to  section  858,  Revised 
Statutes,  as  amended   (40  U.8.O.  256).  but 


within  the  limitations  of  cost  otherwls* 
appUcable.  appropriations  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  may  be  expended  for 
the  erection  of  bxilldlngs  and  other  stzue- 
turea  on  land  owned  by  8t«t«^  counties, 
municipalities,  or  other  poUtlcal  subdivi- 
sions, corporations,  or  individuals:  Provided,' 
That  prior  to  such  erection  there  Is  ob- 
tained the  right  to  use  the  land  for  the  esti- 
mated life  of  or  need  for  the  structure, 
including  the  right  to  remove  any  such 
structure  within  a  reasonable  time  after  the 
termination  of  the  right  to  use  the  land: 
Provided  further,  That  appropriations  and 
funds  available  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture  shall  be  available  for  expenses  in 
connection  with  acquiring  the  right  to  use 
land  for  such  purposes  under  long-term  leas* 
or  other  agreen^nt. 

Sec.  a.  The  Secretary  of  Agrkniltui*  Is^ 
authoriaed  t*^  make  grants,  for  periods  not 
to  exceed  five  years'  duration,  tp  State  agrl- 
ctUtural  experiment  stations,  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  research  Institutions  an«i 
organizations  and  to  Federal  and  private  or- 
ganizations and  indlvldxuOs  for  research  to 
further  the  programs  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

Sbc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  an- 
thcniaed  to  obtain  Insurance  to  cover  tha 
liability  of  any  employee  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  for  damage  to  or  loss  of  prop- 
erty or  personal  Injury  or  death  caiaed  by 
the  act  or  omission  of  any  such  employee 
while  acting  within  the  scope  of  his  office 
or  emplojrment  and  while  operating  a  motor 
vehicle  belonging  to  the  United  State*  In  a 
foreign  country. 

S«c.  4.  Section  602  of  the  AgrlcTiltural  Act 
of  1954  (68  Stot.  »08)  is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 

"(e)  Any  officer  or  employee  appointed 
and  assigned  to  a  poet  abroad  pursuant  to 
this  title  may,  In  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture,  be  assigned  for  duty 
In  the  continental  United  States,  without 
regard  to  the  civil  service  lawt  and  without 
reduction  in  grade,  for  a  period  of  not  more 
than  three  years:  Provided.  That  the  total 
nimiber  of  such  employees  asslgzved  for  duty 
in  the  continenUl  United  State*  under  thU 
provision  ^all  not  exceed  flfteen  at  any  one 
time:  Provided  further.  That  this  Act  shall 
not  increase  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed at  grade  G8-18.  a&-17,   or  OS-18  * 

8k;.  5.  Section  002  (b)  of  the  Act  of  Au- 
gust 38,  1054  (7  U.S.C.  1762(b) },  U  amended 
by  adding  after  "Attach*"  the  words.  "Agri- 
cultural Counselor". 

Sk.  6.  SecUon  104(a)  of  the  Agrtcultnrml 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1956.  as  amended  (7  U.8.C.  1704),  is  further 
amended  by  Inserting,  after  the  word 
•Provided",  the  following:  "That  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agricultxire  may  release  such 
amounts  of  the  foreign  currencies  so  set 
aside  as  he  determines  not  to  be  needed, 
within  a  reasonable  period  of  time,  for  such 
pinpose:  Provided  further^. 

S»c.  7.  SecUon  4  of  the  Act  of  August  2. 
1950  (ch.  878,  70  Stat.  934,  7  VBC  1884). 
is  hereby  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  tbe  word  "Insurance"  and 
substituting  the  word  "benefits", 

(2)  by  inserting  after  "Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954"  the  words 
"and  the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefit* 
Act  of  1960."  and 

(3)  by  Inserting  after  "employees'  life  In- 
surance fund"  the  words  "or  the  employee*' 
health  benefits  fund,  as  the  case  may  be.". 

Bk.  8.  SecUon  1  of  the  Act  of  July  12. 
1943  (5  use.  542-1).  Is  hereby  amended  by 
deleting  the  semicolon  after  the  words  "cen- 
tral services"  In  Item  (4)  and  inserting  In 
lien  thereof  a  period  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "The  Secretary  of  Agrlculttire  Is  aa- 
tborlaed  to  transfer  to  the  fund  and  capi- 
talize equipment  and  oUier  ssmts  as  he  may 
determine  necessary  in  furnishing  approved 
central  services;"  and  by  strftlng  out  the 
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word  "relmbiirsed"  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  the  wonU  "credited  with  advance* 
or  relmbuTMinenta". 

Sac.  9.  Subject  to  llmltationa  applicable 
with  respect  to  each  appropriation  con- 
cerned, each  appropriation  available  to  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  may  be  charged, 
at  any  time  during  a  flacal  year,  for  the 
benefit  of  any  other  appropriation  available 
to  the  Department,  for  the  purpose  of  financ- 
ing the  procurement  of  materials  and  serv- 
ices, or  financing  activities  or  other  costs, 
for  which  funds  are  available  both  In  the 
financing  appropriation  so  charged  and  In 
the  appropriation  so  benefited;  except  that 
•uch  expenses  so  financed  shall  be  charged 
on  a  final  basis,  as  of  a  date  not  later  than 
the  close  of  such  fiscal  year,  to  the  appro- 
priations so  benefited,  with  appropriate 
credit  to  the  financing  appropriation. 

S»c.  10.  Section  703 (b)  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Organic  Act  of  1944  (5 
VB.C.  673)  Is  hereby  amended  by  striking 
out  "the  miscellaneous  expenses  of  the  work 
of  any  bureau,  division,  or  ofBce  of"  and  by 
striking  out  "such  bureau,  division,  or  of- 
fice" and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "the  De- 
partment". 

8»c.  11.  Section  8f  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1933.  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
OOSf),  is  hereby  repealed. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  1,  line  8,  after  the  word  "law"  Insert 
"except  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  Act". 

Page  a,  line  14,  following  the  period  Insert 
the  following : 

"Each  recipient  of  assistance  under  this 
section  shall  keep  such  records  as  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prescribe,  including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dispo- 
sition by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  grants,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  in  connection  with  which 
s\ich  funds  are  given  or  used,  and  the 
amoxint  of  that  portion  of  the  costs  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
soxirces,  and  such  other  records  as  will  fa- 
cilitate an  effective  audit.  The  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  shall  have  access  for 
the  purpose  of  audit  and  examination  to  any 
books,  documents,  papers,  and  records  of 
the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  \inder  this  section." 

Page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "  'Agricultural 
Counselor' "  and  Insert  " ',  Agrlcultiual 
Coxinselor,'  ". 

Page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  "1956"  and 
insert  "1»64". 

Page  3,  line  18,  strike  out  "  'Provided' " 
and  Insert "  'Provided:  ". 

Page  3,  line  32,  strike  out  "further' "  and 
insert  "further:  ". 

Page  6,  beginning  on  line  7,  strike  out  all 
of  section  10. 

Page  5,  line  13,  strike  out  "11"  and  Insert 
"10". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMZNT    OmBXO    BT    MS.   JONX8    OF 
MIS80T7SI 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri.    On  page  3,  line  19: 

'"Strike  out  'and ,  without  reduction  in 
grade.'  and  Insert  '(and  without  reduction 
in  grade  if  an  appropriate  position  at  the 
employee's  grade  Is  not  available  in  any 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture) '." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 


time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at  this 
point  in  the  Recoid  an  explanation  of 
the  Intent  of  the  amendment  previously 
adopted. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
section  4(e)  with  the  proposed  amend- 
ment, will  permit  an  agricultural  at- 
tach^ or  other  employee  of  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  assigned  to  duty 
overseas  to  be  brought  back  to  the  United 
States  for  a  period  of  reorientation  with 
domestic  agricultural  operations  with- 
out having  to  take  a  reduction  in  grade, 
in  the  event  that  there  Is  no  position 
available  at  his  grade  in  any  part  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  amendment  would  require  that 
the  search  for  a  suitable  position  for  the 
returning  attache  not  be  limited  to  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  but  Include 
the  whole  Department  of  Agriculture. 
The  returning  employee  would  not  be 
permitted  to  take  advantage  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  unless  it  was 
found  that  there  was  not.  in  any  agency 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  an 
appropriate  position  whlcn  he  could  All. 
An  "appropriate  position"  would  be 
one  which  the  employee  is  qualified  to 
fill  and  which  would  give  him  some  ex- 
perience of  value  in  his  further  assign- 
ment to  a  foreign  post. 


certain  improvements  of  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
activities. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  rule  has  been  granted  on 
this  bill.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SAINT-GAUDENS      NATIONAL      HIS- 
TORIC  SITE.   N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  4018) 
to  authorize  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site.  N.H.. 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAKE  ERIE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesqulcentennlal 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the 
request  of  one  of  our  colleagues,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SOUTH   PACIFIC   COMMISSION 

The  Clerk  called  the  House  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  779)  to  amend  the  joint 
resolution  of  January  28, 1948,  relating  to 
membership  and  participation  by  the 
United  States  In  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, so  as  to  authorize  certain  ap- 
propriations thereunder  for  the  fiscal 
years  1964  and  1965. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  resolution,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Confess  assembled.  That  section 
3(a)  of  the  Joint  resolution  entitled  "Joint 
resolution  providing  for  membership  and 
participation  by  the  United  States  in  the 
South  Pacific  Commission  and  authorising  , 
an  appropriation  therMor",  approved  Janu- 
ary 28.  1948  (22  U.S.C.  280b(a)).  U  amend-^ 
ed  by  striking  out  "$100,000  annually"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ""$150,000  for  the  fis- 
cal year  1964.  and  $150,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1968,". 

The  resolution  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  a 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 


AMEND  ORGANIC  ACT  OP  NATIONAL 
BUREAU  OP  STANDARDS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5838) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1449) .  as  amended,  to  incorporate 
in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 


AGREEMENT  BY  NAVAJO  TRIBE  RE- 
LATING TO  OIL  LEASES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7123) 
approving  an  agreement  entered  Into 
by  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  relating 
to  oil  and  gas  leases. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  S.  912,  an  iden- 
tical bill,  be  considered  in  lieu  of  this  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
agreement  entered  Into  by  the  Navajo  Indian 
Tribe.  Shell  Oil  Company  (a  corporation), 
and  Humble  OU  &  Refining  Company  (a  cor- 
poration), dated  May  1.  1959.  as  amended  by 
subsequent  agreements  dated  September  14, 
1960.  November  7,  1962,  and  January  7.  1963, 
respectively,  and  on  file  with  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  is  hereby  approved,  such 
agreement  having  been  entered  into  for  the 
purpose  of  compromising  and  settling,  among 
such  tribe  and  corporations,  certain  matters 
arising  out  of  disputed  title  claims  between 
the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the  State  of 
Utah  to  the  oil  and  gas  rlghU  in  secUon  16, 
township  40  south,  range  24  east.  Salt  Lake 
meridian,  and  In  section  16.  township  40 
south,  range  26  east.  Salt  Lake  meridian, 
both  In  San  Juan  County.  Utah. 
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8k.  a.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  Is 
hereby  authorized  to  lease.  In  accordance 
with  the  undertakings  of  such  trtbe  In  the 
aforementioned  agreement,  as  amended,  any 
Interests  which  it  might  have  or  hereafter 
acquire  in  those  lands  described  in  the  first 
section  of  this  Act,  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  shall  approve  any  lease  so  made. 

SBC.  3.  Nothing  In  thU  Act  is  intended  or 
shall  be  construed  as  a  finding,  interpreta- 
tion, or  construction  by  the  Congress  of  the 
validity  or  invalidity  of  the  respective  claims 
of  the  Navajo  Indian  Tribe  and  the  State  of 
Utah  to  the  lands  described  in  the  first  sec- 
tion of  this  Act.  and  the  determination  of 
such  conflicting  claims  shall  be  unaffected  by 
anything  in  this  Act. 

Passed  the  Senate  August  38,  1963. 

Attest:  11 

I '  Secretary. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  blU  (HJl.  7123)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 
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WATERS  IMPOUNDED  BY  FLAMING 
GORGE  DAM 

The  Cleri:  called  the  resolution  (8J. 
Res.  17)  to  designate  the  lake  to  be 
formed  by  the  waters  Impounded  by  the 
Flaming  Gorge  Dam.  Utah,  in  the  States 
of  Wyoming  and  Utah,  as  "Lake 
O'Mahoney." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  I  notice  In  connection 
with  this  bill  we  have  filed  dissenting 
views.  It  does  not  seem  to  me  proper 
that  the  bill  should  go  through  with 
unanimous  consent.  Therefore.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  bill  be  passed  over  with- 
out prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STATUS  OF  CERTAIN  MEMBERS  OP 
THE  NATIONAL  GUARD 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2512)  to 
clarify  the  status  of  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard  while  attending  or  in- 
structing at  National  Guard  schools  es- 
tablished under  the  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Route 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  StaUt  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  title  32, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  602  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  at  the  end  thereof: 

"(f)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Porce,  as  the  case  may  be.  a  member 
of  the  National  Guard  may.  with  his  consent, 
be  ordered  to  perform  training  or  other  duty 
in  addition  to  that  prescribed  under  sub- 
section (a)." 

(2)  Section  504  U  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"1 604.  National    Ouard   schools   and   small 
arms  competitions 


"(a)  Under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of  the 
Air  Porce.  as  the  case  naay  be,  members  of 
the  National  Guard  may — 

"(1)  attend  schools  conducted  by  the 
Army  or  the  Air  Porce,  as  apprpprlate; 

"(2)  conduct  or  attend  schools  conducted 
by  the  National  Guard;  or 

"(3)  participate  in  small  arms  ccmDetl- 
tions. 

"(b)  Activities  authorized  xmder  subsec- 
tion (a)  for  members  of  the  National  Guard 
of  a  State  or  territory,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone,  or  the  District  of  Coltunbla  may  be 
held  Inside  or  outside  its  boundaries." 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 


AMENDING  SECTIONS   510   AND   591 
OP  TITLE  10,  UNITED  STATES  CODE 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  3005) 
to  amend  sections  510  and  591  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove  the 
requirement  that  an  alien  must  make  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  before  he  m^y 
be  enlisted  or  appointed  in  a  reserve 
component. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 610(b)(1)  and  691(b)(1)  of  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  are  each  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"(1)  he  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States 
or  of  a  poeaesslon  thereof  <w  has  been  law- 
fully admitted  to  the  United  States  for  per- 
manent residence  under  chapter  12  of  title 
8;  or". 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: Page  1.  lines  5  and  6,  delete  "or 
of  a  possession  thereof". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tanpore.  This 
ends  the  call  of  the  Consent  Calendar. 


ARMED  FORCES  PARTICIPATION  IN 
INTERNATIONAL  SPORTS 

Mr.  HfeERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
susprtid  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (HH. 
2988  )^  to  amend  tlUe  10,  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  for  partlclpatiwi  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  interna- 
tional sports  activities,  as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  €issembled,  That  section 
717(d)  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Is 
amended  by  striking  the  tigure  "$800,000" 
and  date  "March  14.  1956  "  and  inserting  the 
figure  *'»2,000.000"  and  date  "July  1,  1962- 
in  place  thereof,  respectively. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a  sec- 
ond demanded? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 


Abbltt 
Abele 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Avery 
Ayres 
Barrett 
Barry 
BatUn 
Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 
Biatnik 
Boiling 
Bonner 
Bow 

BromweU 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Buckley 
Btnkhalter 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Casey 
CeUer 
Clark 
Conte 
Cramer 
Dague 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dom 
Dowdy 
Duncan 
Ellsworth 
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Fogarty 

Foreman 

Prellnghuysen 

aiaimo 

Gibbons 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oubeer 

Gumey 

Halleck 

Hanna 

H&rdlng 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hoffman 

Hollfleld 

Hosmer 

Jennings 

Jones.  Ala. 

Kelly 

Kllbum 

King.  Calif. 

Knox 

Liandrum 

I/eggett 

Leainskl 

Undsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long.  La. 

McDowcU 

Macdonald 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Meader 


Milliken 

Morse 

Nelsen 

O'Brien,  lU. 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pepper 

Pllcher 

Pillion 

Powell 

Qule 

RandaU 

Held.  N.T. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

St.  Ongs 

SheUey 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif . 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Tupper 

Utt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Whalley 

WldnaU 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On 
this  roUcall  323  Members  have  answered 
to  their  names,  a  qoonmi. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


ARMED  FORCES  PARTICIPATION 
IN  INTERNATIONAL  SPORTS 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pur- 
pose of  H.R.  2988  is  to  increase  the  statu- 
tory dollar  ceiling  on  the  maximum 
amount  of  appropriated  funds  that  can 
be  utilised  by  the  military  departments 
to  support  participation  of  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces  in  international  sports 
activities  as  authorized  by  section  717 
of  title  10.  United  States  Code. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  bill,  the 
present  $800,000  ceiling  on  the  expendi- 
ture of  appropriated  funds  over  a  4-year 
period  would  be  increased  to  $2  mlllioiL 

BACKGSOOND  ZNrOKMATTON 

Public  Law  11.  of  the  84th  Congress, 
authorized  the  participation  by  members 
of  the  Armed  Forces  in  international 
sports  activities,  and  also  authorized  the 
expenditure  of  not  more  than  $800,000  of 
appropriated  funds  in  support  of  such 
activities  during  each  4-year  period, 
commencing  March  14,  1955. 

Public  Law  11  now  has  been  codified 
as  section  717  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code.  The  law  specifies  that  military 
personnel  of  the  Armed  Forces  may 
train  for,  attend,  and  participate  in  the 
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pan-American  games,  the  Olympic  win- 
ter games,  and  the  various  Olympic 
games.  Also,  the  law  permits  personnel 
of  the  Armed  Forces  to  train  for.  attend, 
and  participate  in  other  international 
amateur  sports  competition,  provided 
that  the  interests  of  the  United  States 
will  be  served  by  such  participation. 

In  order  to  finance  the  participation 
of  members  of  the  Army.  Navy,  Air 
Force,  and  Marine  Corps  in  such  ath- 
letic activities,  the  military  departments 
were  authorized  to  use  appropriated 
funds.  However,  the  statute  provides 
that  not  more  than  $800,000  of  appro- 
priated funds  could  be  used  for  this  pur- 
pose during  each  4-year  period,  begln- 

'     nlng  on  the  date  of  enactment  of  the 
act.    Ina^uch  as  this  act  became  effec- 

;  tive  OR  March  14.  1955.  the  4-year  period 
provided  in  the  law  began  on  that  date. 
The  Department  of  Defense  has  now 
advised  the  Congress  that  the  dollar  au- 
thorization provided  in  existing  law  is  in- 
adequate. The  Department  points  out 
that  due  to  changes  in  costs  together 
with  the  necessity  for  Increased  sports 
.  participation,  the  expenditure  ceiling  on 
the  use  of  appropriated  funds  should  be 
Increased  to  $2  million  for  each  4-year 
period. 

EEQUIXXMKNT  FOB  INCREASED  AOTHOEIZATION 


The  $800,000  authorized  under  existing 
.  law  has  been  used  to  finance  p^xticipa- 
tlon  of  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in 
international  civilian  sports  competition, 
such  as  the  summer  and  winter  Olympic 
games  and  the  pan- American  games.  It 
is  presently  estimated  that  an  additional 
$300,000  is  needed  for  this  purpose. 
This  requirement  results  largely  from  an 
increase  in  transportation  costs.  For 
instance,  when  the  $800,000  authoriza- 
tion was  granted  In  1955,  the  Military 
Air  Transportation  System  (MATS)  was 
not  Industrially  funded,  and  reimburse- 
ment for  the  transportation  of  military 
athletes  was  not  required. 

The  remaining  $900,000  in  increased 
authorization  requested  is  presently 
planned  for  allocation  over  4  years  to 
permit  participation  of  U.S.  military 
athletes  in  international  military  sports 
competition  with  the  military  athletes 
of  33  other  nations  who  are  members  of 
the  Conseil  International  du  Sport  Mill- 
taire  (CISM).  Since  1948,  CISM  has 
grown  from  an  original  membership  of 
five  European  countries — Belgiimi,  the 
Netherlands.  Luxembourg.  Norway,  and 
France — with  participation  in  only  a  few 
sports,  to  a  worldwide  organization  of  33 
nations  participating  in  17  sports.  Some 
additional  10  nations  have  expressed 
interest  in  joining  CISM. 

Until  1961.  UJ3.  participation  in  CISM 
was  limited  primarily  to  US.  military 
athletes  stationed  In  Europe  with  the 
U.S.  European  Command,  and  the  cost  of 
participation  was  defrayed  by  nonap- 
propriated funds  of  the  European  Com- 
mand. With  the  growth  of  CISM.  be- 
yond the  geographical  limits  of  the 
European  Command,  the  Interservice 
Sports  Council,  in  October  1961,  assumed 
the  responsibility  for  U.S.  participation 
in  CISM.  and  the  Army  was  designated 
as  the  executive  agency  for  coordinating 
all  psuticipation.  During  the  calendar 
year   1962,  participation  in  CISM  was 
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financed  from  nonappropriated  welfare 
funds  available  to  the  miliUry  services. 
The  expansion  of  CISM  and  the  resulting 
added  expense  can  no  longer  be  sup- 
ported from  nonappropriated  funds 
without  seriously  impairing  the  welfare 
and  morale  programs  of  the  several 
services. 

In  summary,  therefore,  the  Depart- 
ment estimates  that  an  additional  $300.- 
000  over  and  above  the  $800,000  celling 
in  existing  law  will  be  required  for  the 
next  4-year  period  to  permit  the  existing 
level  of  Armed  Forces  participation  in 
civiUan  sports  competition  such  as  the 
summer  and  winter  Olympic  games  and 
the  pan-American  games. 

In  addition,  the  Department  will  re- 
quire an  estimated  $900,000  In  Increased 
authorization  for  the  next  4-year  period 
to  permit  participation  of  military 
athletes  In  International  military  sports 
competition  with  the  military  athletes  of 
33  other  nations  who  are  members  of 
the  Conseil  International  du  Sport  Mlli- 
taire— CISM. 

Thus,  the  combination  of  the  $1,100.- 
000  to  support  military  participation  in 
international  civilian  sports  competition, 
together  with  the  estimated  $900,000 
which  will  be  required  to  support  mili- 
tary participation  in  CISM.  constitutes 
the  new  $2  million  authorization  re- 
quested by  the  Department. 

The  bill  as  reported  out  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  provides  an 
amendment  which  would  change  the  date 
in  the  bill  from  July  1.  1962.  to  July  1. 
1963. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  sim- 
ply to  bring  the  bill  up  to  date. 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  will  not 
result  In  any  increased  requirements  for 
appropriations  to  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. 

The  Department  of  Defense  strongly 
favors  enactment  of  this  legislation  as  is 
indicated  by  the  departmental  letter 
which  is  contained  In  the  committee  re- 
port. 

The  Committee  on  Armed  Services  be- 
lieves it  is  very  much  in  our  national 
Interest  that  the  United  States  provide 
its  best  possible  representation  in  inter- 
national athletic  competition.  Athletic 
representation  from  the  Armed  Forces 
is  essential  to  achieving  this  objective. 

A  large  number  of  the  finest  amateur 
athletes  in  the  United  States  are  now  in 
the  Armed  Forces.  In  1960,  over  22  per- 
cent of  the  US.  pan- American  and  Olym- 
pic squads  were  Armed  Forces  personnel, 
and  the  US.  Olympic  Committee  has  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  according  to  the 
present  trend,  members  of  the  U.S. 
Armed  Forces  should  comprise  over  25 
percent  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  squad  in 
1964. 

In  view  of  these  facts.  I  urge  the  House 
to  unanimously  approve  this  important 
legislation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Would  any  of  this 
money  go  to  finance  such  projects  as  we 
have  had  in  the  past,  such  as  the  Squaw 
Valley  deal  in  California?    Would  any 


of  this  money  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  buildings? 
Mr.  HUBERT.    No,  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Or  faclUties? 
Mr.  HUBERT.     No,  sir. 
Mr.  GROSS.     Or  physical  plant? 
Mr.  HtoERT.     No.  sir.    This  particu- 
lar money  is  strictly  for  transportation, 
and  per  diem  pay  and  some  equipment 
for  the  athletes.    No  construction.    No, 
sir. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  that  question  be- 
cause the  General  Accounting  Office  only 
recently  Investigated  the  spending  In 
connection  with  Squaw  Valley  in  Cali- 
fornia which  was  heavily  underwritten 
by  the  Federal  taxpayers  both  as  to 
money  and  the  use  of  military  personnel 
and  equipment.  The  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  found,  as  I  remember  It,  that 
some  $509,000  had  been  spent  for  a  build- 
ing or  buildings  which  were  not  author- 
ized by  law.  outside  of  the  area  of  the 
winter  games  that  were  held  at  Squaw 
Valley. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  a  bill 
such  as  this  If  that  sort  of  thing  is  going 
to  happen  again. 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  I  assure  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  that  there  is  nothing  in 
this  bin  which  permits  such  construc- 
tion. I  am  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
legislation  to  which  he  addresses  him- 
self. It  was  separate  legislation,  and  the 
matter  Is  now,  as  I  understand  it,  before 
the  investigating  committee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services  of  the  House 
which  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with  the 
General  Accounting  Office  report,  but 
there  Is  no  connection  at  all  between  that 
report  and  the  present  legislation  before 
this  body. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Now.  one  other  question, 
if  the  gentleman  will  yield  further.  I 
believe  the  gentleman  stated  that  the  in- 
crease in  the  authorization  is  made  nec- 
essary as  a  result  of  the  Increased  costs 
of  trarisportatlon ;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Three  himdred  thou- 
sand dollars  of  it  is.  Originally  $800,000 
was  authorized  but  the  entire  amount 
was  not  used.  I  think  the  amount  used 
was  $760,000.  However,  because  of  the 
anticipated  costs  of  transportation  In 
particular,  this  money  has  to  be  author- 
ized and,  of  course,  appropriated. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  now.  is  the  gentle- 
man saying  that  the  cost  of  MATS  trans- 
portation has  Increased  this  much? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Not  exactly.  This  is, 
in  effect,  and  in  reality,  a  bookkeeping 
exercise.  The  agency  using  MATS  must 
reimburse  MATS.  But  that  was  not  the 
case  at  the  time  the  $800,000  ceiling  was 
established.  Under  the  new  indxistrial 
fund  accounting  system  the  using  agency 
does  have  to  reimburse  MATS.  In  effect, 
it  is  taken  out  of  one  pocket  and  put  in 
another  pocket.  But  the  bookkeeper  says 
it  has  to  be  handled  that  way  and  that 
is  the  way  it  has  to  be. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  other  words,  the 
costs  to  the  military  have  increased 
substantially  for  transporting  Members 
of  Congress  and  others  accompanying 
them?  II  this  is  true,  then  Members  of 
Congress  on  their  trips  and  jimkets  are 
costing  the  taxpayers  a  good  deal  more 
than  I  suspected  they  were. 
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Mr.  HUBERT,  ivell,  not  having  par- 
ticipated in  the  type  of  activity  to  which 
the  gentleman  refers.  I  cannot  reply  with 
accuracy  to  the  gentleman's  comments. 
But.  this  has  nothing  whatever  to  do 
with  traveling  by  Members  of  Congress. 
It  Is  strictly  limited  to  support  costs  for 
the  man  in  uniform  who  represents  this 
Nation  In  International  sports  activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
follow  that  if  the  cost  of  MATS  transpor- 
tation for  athletes  has  increased,  it 
certainly  has  Increased  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  think  It  Is  about  time  Congress 
limited  those  costs  by  stopping  the  free 
transpKjrtation  of  those  who  accompany 
Members  of  Congress,  and  who  have  no 
official  connection  with  the  Government. 

Does  the  gentleman  agree  with  me 
that  It  is  about  time  to  take  a  hard  look 
at  transportation  costs  in  that  field,  if 
it  is  true,  as  the  gentleman  says,  that  the 
costs  of  operating  MATS  have  increased 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  in  financing 
this  sort  of  project? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Well.  I  am  sure  that' 
the  gentleman  recognizes,  and  every 
Member  of  this  body  recognizes  the  fact 
that  as  long  as  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
is  a  Member  of  this  body  there  will  al- 
ways be  a  voice  raised  against  what 
would  be  considered  as  any  type  of  mal- 
practice. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
but  I  would  advise  him  that  information 
on  this  subject  is  denied  Members  of 
Congress.  At  the  Pentagon  I  am  told 
that  it  is  longstanding  pohcy  not  to  pro- 
vide a  Member  of  Congress  with  informa- 
tion as  to  the  cost  of  transporting  other 
Members  of  Congress.  The  right  to  know 
does  not  exist  insofar  as  th6  gentleman 
from  Iowa  and  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana Is  concerned.  At  least,  I  cannot 
get  the  cost  figures  for  these  various 
Junkets.  { 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  say 
to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  and 
to  the  other  Members  of  the  House  that 
I  am  going  to  pursue  this  denial  of  in- 
formation. I  do  not  care  whether  it  is 
a  long  standing  or  short  standing  policy. 
Any  Member  of  Congress  is  entitled  to 
know  how  the  taxpayers'  money  is  spent, 
whether  it  is  spent  upon  traveling  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  or  the  executive  or  judi- 
cial branches  of  Government. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man's position  is  well  recognized. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  briefly, 
I  would  like  to  attempt  to  answer  some 
of  the  questions  that  have  been  brought 
up  about  this  bill. 

First,  when  this  matter  was  brought 
before  the  subcommittee,  the  witnesses, 
frankly,  were  not  able  to  answer  the 
questions.  Not  until  they  came  a  second 
time  was  the  matter  entirely  clarified 
as  to  the  requirement  for  $300,000  addi- 
tional authorization  to  support  the  pres- 
ent level  of  military  participation  in 
civilian  athletic  competition.  However, 
the  $300,000  in  additional  money  is  ac- 
counted for  by  the  industrial  funding  of 
MATS.  I  am  not  saying  that  the  cost 
of  operating  MATS  has  become  greater 


or  less,  but  prior  to  1961— and  this 
recommendation  was  made  by  the  Air- 
lift Subcommittee  which  went  into  this 
matter  thoroughly — let  us  assvune  a 
Member  of  Congress  goes  from  here  to 
Germany  on  official  business  by  MATS. 
The  cost  of  this  transportation  is  then 
paid  from  one  fund  into  a  fund  support- 
ing MATS  operations  in  order  to  clarify 
the  entire  situation.  Until  the  past  few 
years  this  travel  was  not  charged  up, 
since  we  carried  it  as  merely  a  book- 
keeping entry.  Now,  however,  there  is  a 
bookkeeping  account  and  it  shows,  in 
this  instance,  a  requirement  for  $300,000 
to  operate  MATS.  In  other  words,  we 
are  not  permitting  MATS  to  be  operated 
for  nothing.  This  amounts  to  a  transfer 
of  funds  from  one  department  into 
another  department. 

Then.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  the  other 
matter  which  has  been  raised  so  much 
which  has  to  do  with  the  Conseil  Inter- 
national du  Sport  Milltaire,  which  is 
called  CISM  for  our  military  gsunes  in 
which  the  United  States  participates. 
These  games  were  commenced  several 
years  ago.  At  that  time  CISM  was  lim- 
ited to  the  NATO  countries  in  Europe. 

There  was  no  expense  of  transporta- 
tion because  we  used  railroad  transpor- 
tation when  we  went  from  Germany  to 
France  and  Italy.  This  includes  33  na- 
tions around  the  world  and  it  will  in- 
clude 10  more  within  the  next  2  or  3 
years.  So  that  transportation  has  be- 
come quite  a  problem.  It  is  important 
from  the  standpoint  of  participating 
militarily.  It  is  one  of  the  greatest  train- 
ing opportunities  we  have  for  the 
Olympic  people. 

A  great  part  of  the  training  of  these 
athletes  is  handled  by  what  we  call  non- 
appropriated funds  at  the  post,  money 
they  make  from  the  PX  and  sources  of 
that  kind.  At  the  end  we  decided — and 
this  is  a  most  critical  matter — this  is  a 
fair  and  just  increase  in  the  expenses.  I 
think  everyone  in  this  body  wants  to  see 
that  the  Americans  properly  participate 
and  also  I  believe  every  Member  of  the 
body  wishes  to  see  that  we  get  value  re- 
ceived for  every  dollar  we  spend. 

We  studied  this  matter  very  thor- 
oughly, and  I  am  satisfied  that  the  mili- 
tary handling  these  athletic  programs 
has  been  unusually  careful  by  govern- 
mental standards  in  the  spending  of 
money  and  I  certainly  hope  we  remain 
that  way. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  am  quite  interested 
in  this  source  of  funds.  On  page  3  of 
the  report  it  is  stated: 

During  the  calendar  year  1962,  participa- 
tion in  CISM  was  financed  from  nonappro- 
priated welfare  funds  available  to  the  mili- 
tary services. 

You  are  going  to  supplant  these  funds 
with  tax  funds?  How  much  was  appro- 
priated or  taken  from  these  welfare  funds 
m  1962?    What  Is  that  figure? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  asked  that  same  ques- 
tion and  It  Is  very  hard  to  find  out.  For 
instance,  Stuttgart,  Germany,  is  the 
headquarters  of  the  7th  Army  in  Ger- 
many,   You  win  have  at  the  base  vari- 
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ous  teams,  baseball,  soccer,  hockey,  pole 
vaulting  and  nmning,  and  they  will  be 
transferred  to  various  places  In  Germany 
or  maybe  for  skiing  down  in  Italy.  Every 
base,  as  the  gentleman  is  aware,  has 
what  we  call  nonappropriated  funds. 

I  brought  that  matter  up  and  discussed 
it  and  insisted  they  use  those  funds. 
They  will  be  using  those  funds.  How 
much  this  may  cut  down  the  expenses  I 
do  not  know.  Those  funds  are  very 
zealously  guarded,  as  the  gentleman 
knows,  and  we  want  to  continue  to  use 
those  funds. 

If  we  send  a  team  to  the  Philippines 
from  Germany  as  now  we  will  be  doing, 
you  could  not  do  so  by  using  only  non- 
appropriated funds  for  that  purpose. 
Within  Central  Europe  they  continue 
that,  and  we  have  expressed  verbally  our 
desire  that  they  continue  to  use  those 
funds. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  genUeman  is  re- 
sponding to  my  question,  and  bringing 
out  the  reason  I  wanted  to  find  out.  I 
am  happy  to  hear  that  the  welfare  funds 
are  being  used  and  you  are  anticipating 
some  of  those  will  continue  to  be  used  to 
finance  this  participation  in  CISM.  But 
it  does  become  important.  How  do  you 
figure  you  need  $900,000  increased  au- 
thorization if  you  do  not  know  how  much 
was  being  spent  there  out  of  welfare 
funds  in  1962?  How  do  you  know  that 
$900,000  is  needed?  Maybe  they  need 
more,  maybe  less. 

Mr.  BRAY.  This  ks  how  they  arrived 
at  the  $900,000.  They  estimate  what  it 
is  going  to  cost  to  transport  those  mili- 
tary teams  all  over  the  world.  No  per 
diem  was  paid  out  of  the  unappropriated 
funds.  It  is  an  estimate.  We  did  go  into 
great  detail  in  questioning  these  people 
and  believe  an  additional  amount  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Maybe  I  can  answer  it. 
This  may  clarify  the  situation.  In  other 
words,  $900,000  is  an  estimate  for  the 
expansion  you  talk  about.  You  are  going 
to  keep  track  of  your  welfare  funds. 
Suppose  they  were  spending  $1  million  on 
this,  this  $900,000  is  the  growth  antici- 
pated which  will  be  necessary  to  take 
funds  from  other  sources.  But  you  are 
going  to  continue  using  the  welfare  funds 
for  what  they  are  doing  now. 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  correct.  My  de- 
sire is  that  they  do  not  shove  this  over 
onto  the  $900,000.  I  am  sure  they  will 
not.  In  all  fairness,  though,  they  will 
go  a  Mttle  bit  beyond  in  the  use  of  the 
expanded  welfare  funds,  but  never  going 
beyond  what  they  normally  should  have 
done. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  gentleman  has 
been  very  clear  in  explaining  this,  and 
I  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  regular  Olym- 
pic committees  raise  funds  for  the  regu- 
lar teams  to  take  care  of  the  armed  serv- 
ices athletes? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Yes.  after  the  individual 
is  a  member  of  the  Olsmiplc  team  he  is 
treated  like  everyone  else.  There  will 
be  a  certain  per  diem  that  will  have  to 
be  paid,  I  think,  out  of  this  fund.   I  may 
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be  in  error  on  that.  But  the  regular 
Olympic  team  will  take  care  of  getting 
them  In  training  and  getting  the  right 
men  on  the  team. 

Mr.  JONAS.  After  they  are  on  the 
Olympic  team  the  expenses  wUl  be  taken 
care  of  just  as  if  they  were  civilian 
members? 

Mr.  HEBERT.  The  Olympic  team 
pays  the  expenses  once  they  are  elected 
to  the  team,  but  It  does  not  pay  any  ex- 
penses prior  to  that. 

Mr.  BRAY.  The  big  Job  we  have  Is 
to  get  the  proper  people  trained  for  the 
Olympic  team.  I  think  we  can  do  a  lit- 
tle better  job  on  that  than  we  did  in  the 
past. 

Mr.  JONAS.  This  bill  authorizes  the 
pajrment  of  expenses  of  service  teams 
competing  with  service  teams  of  other 
countries  and  is  not  restricted  to  Oljrm- 
pic  competition? 

Mr.  BRAY.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUBERT.  There  is  no  violation 
of  any  Olympic  regulation  in  this  legis- 
lation. There  is  no  subsidization  of  any 
athlete  as  we  know  that  subsidy  ia  In 
violation  of  the  Olympic  regulations. 
It  is  my  hope  that  the  Olympic  commit- 
tee will  be  as  diligent  in  enforcing  the 
rules  against  Russia  as  the  Olympic 
team  Is  diligent  in  enforcing  the  rules 
against  our  own  Americans. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  appreciate  the  gentle- 
man's yielding.  I  objected  to  this  bill's 
coming  out  of  the  full  committee  by 
unanimous  consent,  and  was  one  of  the 
3  out  of  26  that  voted  against  It,  because 
of  msuny  of  the  points  that  have  been 
brought  out  here  today. 

I,  too.  favor  our  military's  participat- 
ing in  the  Olympics.  I.  too.  understand 
the  CISM.  I  am  not  sure  but  that  we 
are  not  training  or  moving  military  ath- 
letes by  subsidy  here,  but  I  do  not  want 
to  get  into  a  question  of  semantics  here. 
Second,  I  do  not  believe  we  can  afford 
it. 

Third,  this  is  an  additional  million 
dollars  only  for  the  preparation  of  the 
athlete  to  start  his  trials.  It  is  due  to 
the  formation  of  a  new  organization.  It 
takes  away  the  incentive  not  only  for 
nonappropriated  funds  but  for  contrib- 
uted funds  by  our  participation.  As  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  said.  I  am  quite 
sure  it  will  be  used  in  quantity  over  and 
above  that  anticipated  when  the  funds 
become  available. 

Further,  this  is  for  4  years.  It  jumped 
from  $250,000  to  $500,000,  or  half  a  mil- 
lion dollars  each  of  those  years,  and  in 
that  sense  is  back-door  spending. 

After  having  said  in  the  beginning 
that  I  was  for  the  military  participation 
and  certainly  in  favor  of  Olympic  com- 
petitive athletics.  I  just  want  it  clearly 
understood  that  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
by  definition  is  to  increase  the  statutory 
dollar  ceiling  on  the  maximum  amount 
of  appropriated  funds  that  can  be  uti- 
lized to  support  the  participation  of 
members  of  the  armed  services  in  inter- 
national sports  activities.  I  want  us  to 
win.  I  want  us  to  be  competitive  with 
all  nations  on  earth.    But  I  do  not  want 


nor  do  I  believe  It  is  our  function  in  Con- 
gress to  appropriate  the  taxpayers'  funds 
for  this  particular  purpose.  I  object  to 
the  bill  and  I  hope  it  ia  defeated. 

Mr.  BECKER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BRAY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  want  to  concur  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  who  Just 
spoke.  I  opposed  this  bill  in  committee. 
With  all  rejpect  to  my  subcommittee 
chairman  and  my  ranking  minority 
member,  I  would  like  it  known  that  when 
the  representatives  of  the  Department 
came  before  our  subcommittee  they  had 
to  come  two  or  three  different  times 
with  two  or  three  different  civilian  rep- 
resentatives, who  did  not  even  know 
what  the  bill  conceived  of.  They  had 
to  be  sent  back  to  try  to  get  us  informa- 
tion so  we  could  find  out  what  this  bill 
was  going  to  do.  Where  are  we  going  to 
go  with  this?  Heretofore  the  Depart- 
ment has  been  using  nonappropriated 
funds.  They  have  been  finding  the 
money  to  do  this  and  suddenly  they 
come  in  and  want  us  to  Increase  this 
over  threefold,  while  at  the  same  time 
using  money  that  was  never  appropri- 
ated for  this  purpose. 

Second,  we  have  gone  from  the 
Olympic  games  in  which  we  want  our 
servicemen  to  participate,  as  they  have 
in  the  past,  and  now  we  have  a  new  or- 
ganization known  as  CISM  who  are  go- 
ing to  participate  in  this.  Here  are 
maybe  two  other  international  organiza- 
tions and  we  go  from  one  to  another 
and,  therefore,  the  funds  that  are  going 
to  be  requested  will  be  pyramiding  time 
after  time.  I  want  to  see  our  athletes 
participate.  I  want  to  see  them  have 
the  opportunity  to  participate,  but  I  do 
not  think  this  Is  the  way  we  ought  to  do 
it  I  do  not  think  the  departments 
came  in  with  a  legitimate  program. 
They  did  not  come  In  and  give  us  the 
facts.  I,  too,  am  going  to  oppose  this 
bill 

Mr.  BRAY.    In  answer  to  that.  I  want 
to  point  out,  as  I  stated  earlier,  we  did 
have  a  great  deal  of  trouble  getting  in- 
formation and  there  has  been  no  at- 
tempt to  try  to  hide  that  from  this  body. 
In  fact,  we  sent  them  back  once  because 
the  men  could  not  answer  our  questions. 
They  came  back  a  second  time  and  did 
better.    It  finally  became  clev  that  the 
reason  for  this  Increase — and  this  is  an 
authorization  over  a  4-year  period — is 
that  the  $300,000  is  really  a  matter  of  a 
bookkeeping  transactioR  and  because  up 
to  that  time  we  made  no  reimbursement 
to    MATS.    After    all,    that    is    taking 
money  out  of  one  pocket  and  putting  it 
in  another  pocket.    I  cannot  object  to 
that  because  I  was  on  the  subcommittee 
that  went  in  and  demanded  that  that 
be  done  to  straighten  out  and  clarify 
this  entire  matter.    Furthermore,  that 
is  where  the  $300,000  goes. 

The  other  is  the  matter  of  CISM  and 
I  do  not  believe  anyone  in  this  body 
would  expect  them  to  get  this  money 
out  of  nonappropriated  funds;  that  is. 
funds  coming  from  the  PX  and  money 
collected  from  military  bases.  I  do  not 
think  anyone  would  expect  them  to  take 
a  group  say  from  Spain  to  Manila  or.  let 
us  say,  from  Italy  to  Stockholm.    That 


is  getting  far  beyond  what  can  be  done 
with  nonappropriated  funds.  The  fact 
is  that  there  was  considerable  strain  on 
these  nonappropriated  funds  up  to  this 
time.  I  do  not  want  that  to  happen  and 
neither  do  I  want  them  to  go  hog  wild 
on  It.  I  am  sure  that  this  subcommittee 
has  been  very  careful,  and  I  am  sure  that 
they  will  continue  to  be  careful.  It  was 
a  difficult  job  getting  this  straightened 
out 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  one  further  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  BECKER.  I  would  like  to  com- 
pliment both  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Bray]  and  my  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  because  actually  when 
the  three  civilian  members  of  the  De- 
partment came  before  our  committee, 
the  only  clarity  that  came  out  of  it  was 
the  knowledge  of  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee — he  had  to  put  the  words 
in  the  mouths  of  the  representatives  of 
the  departments  and  this  is  the  only  way 
it  made  any  sense  in  the  final  analysis 
and  I  want  to  give  him  all  the  credit 
for  that,  but  I  say  that  that  is  not  the 
way  to  do  it,  to  keep  pyramiding  these 
funds  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  BRAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  SNYDER.  I  wonder  if  the  gen- 
tleman was  able  to  get  enough  infor- 
mation from  the  witnesses  as  to  how 
many  miles  of  travel  were  furnished 
with  the  $200,000  a  year  or  almost  that 
amoimt  that  has  been  used  in  the  past? 
Mr.  BRAY.  No;  It  was  not  broken 
down  in  that  fashion.  However,  the 
hearings  contain  a  very  complete  anal- 
ysis of  the  prior  use  of  these  funds  and 
the  proposed  use.  Frankly,  I  am  satis- 
fied that  there  Is  no  waste.  I  am  satis- 
fled  that  at  times  we  may  have  spent 
more  than  was  necessary  and  that  de- 
pends on  a  question  of  judgment,  and 
you  cannot  legislate  judgment.  How- 
ever. I  am  satisfied  that  the  officers  and 
civilians  who  are  running  this  are  doing 
a  good  job.  Z^"^""* 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Do  you  know  how 
many  p>eople  are  involved  or  how  much 
personnel  is  involved  in  the  activities 
connected  with  this? 

Mr.  BRAY.  No.  it  is  very  difficult  to 
say.  Take  this  example,  let  us  go  back 
to  Stuttgart.  There  may  he  500  men 
trying  out.  There  are  certain  expenses 
in  connection  with  that  involving  the  use 
of  nonappropriated  funds  for  equipment 
and  baseballs  and  gloves,  boxing  gloves, 
shots,  and  various  other  paraphernalia. 
It  nms  Into  an  enormous  amount.  But 
gradually  the  better  athletes  are  selected. 
Then  you  send  a  team  to  CISM.  Let  us 
say  you  send  them  on  down  to  Italy.  You 
gradually  see  how  good  they  are  perform- 
ing. Now  you  pick  yoiir  best  team.  You 
cannot  go  out  and  in  15  minutes  deter- 
mine that.  I  do  know  and  I  know  per- 
sonally that  a  great  deal  of  money  is 
spent  from  nonappropriated  funds.  Ex- 
actly where  the  nonappropriated  funds 
should  stop  and  these  funds  go  Into  effect 
requires  the  wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  de- 
cide. So  far.  I  ass\ire  you,  I  have  been 
very  critical  of  spending  money  and  I 
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have  been  very  Critical  with  respect  to 
this  program.  Frankly,  if  I  did  ixot  feel 
that  it  was  worthwhile.  I  certainly  would 
not  have  voted  for  the  bill  and  supported 
it  in  the  House. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  In  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  would  he  say  a  good-sized  group 
of  people  are  involved  here  or  a  very 
small  group? 

Mr.  BRAY.  There  are  many  thou- 
sands involved  in  this  in  one  way  or  an- 
other. 

Mr.  SNYDER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  As  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  was  about  to  explain.  I  will  say 
that  in  round  figures  it  costs  $386  each 
to  train  some  2,000  athletes  who  are  ac- 
tual participants,  and  that  is  where  the 
$764,000  went.  On  page  6368  of  the 
printed  hearings,  this  item  is  broken 
down  in  great  detail. 

I  may  say  further  to  my  good  friend 
from  New  York,  whom  I  respect  and  who 
is  a  member  and  a  very  valuable  member 
of  the  committee  which  I  am  privileged 
to  chair,  I  think  it  is  a  tribute  to  himself 
and  the  other  members  of  our  committee 
that  we  did  not  buy  a  pig  in  a  poke  but 
Insisted  on  knowing  the  facts.  We  would 
not  pass  the  bill  or  recommend  the  bill 
until  we  did  know  the  facts.  We  waited 
until  not  only  were  we  sure  we  had  the 
facts,  but  we  did  not  pass  the  bill  out  of 
the  subcommittee  and  out  of  the  full 
committee  until  then,  and  when  we  did 
we  passed  it  with  a  vote  of  some  27  to  3. 

There  is  just  one  other  thing  I  would 
like  to  say.  Let  us  ask  ourselves  one 
question.  Do  we  want  the  best  athletes 
to  compete  in  international  athletics  and 
principally  the  Olympic  games  or  do  we 
not?  If  we  do,  then  this  is  the  method 
in  which  we  can  best  accomplish  this  ob- 
jective. If  we  do  not  take  this  method, 
you  will  have  a  second-rate  representa- 
tion at  these  contests. 

Mr.  8ECREST.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  iriBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  SECREST.  I  thii*  there  is  a 
matter  of  morale  Involved,  also.  This  is 
the  best  money  that  we  could  spend. 
These  boys  are  scattered  all  over  the 
world.  When  they  try  out  in  the  differ- 
ent places  it  builds  up  morale  through- 
out the  whole  branch  of  the  service  that 
they  are  a  part  of  wherever  they  are  lo- 
cated. From  that  standpoint  alone,  it  Is 
good.  We  know  that  we  are  anxious,  as 
Members  of  Congress,  to  get  home  to  our 
constituents,  and  we  are  not  very  far 
away  from  our  homes.  These  boys  are 
very  far  away,  and  I  think  this  is  one  of 
the  finest  things  that  can  be  done  not 
only  from  the  standpoint  of  the  Olympic 
games  but  for  servicemen  all  over  the 
world  where  these  things  transpire. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man, and  I  also  point  out  the  fact  that 
the  use  of  nonappropriated  funds  in- 
volves the  use  of  moneys  which  belong 
to  the  men  in  imiform.  Some  $100,000  a 
year,  of  nonappropriated  funds  have 
been  used  to  support  this  program, 
^h^r.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
^ntleman  yield? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 


Mr.  PIRNIE.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  chairman  that  investigation  at  the 
scene  confirms  exactly  what  he  is  telling 
the  House.  Unappropriated  funds  will 
continue  to  be  used  in  the  preparation 
of  these  athletes  within  the  military  serv- 
ice, and  the  House  will  be  interested  to 
know  that  this  development  and  the  in- 
ternational competition  among  the  mili- 
tary is  proving  a  valuable  factor  of 
morale  and  is  quite  a  stimulation  to  the 
men  in  uniform  to  compete.  Progress  is 
being  made  in  the  development  of  ath- 
letes and  the  promotion  of  morale.  It  is 
a  very  vital  expenditure  and  I  am  proud 
to  support  this  bill,  because  I  believe  it  is 
in  the  interests  of  the  service  and  the 
young  men  of  the  Nation  as  well  as  our 
country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  HEBERT.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  previous 
question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
mtm  from  Louisiana  that  the  House  sus- 
pend the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  H.R. 
2988,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Chair  announced  that  in  his  opinion 
two-thirds  had  voted  in  favor  thereof. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present.  The 
Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors,  the  Ser- 
geant at  Arms  will  notifiy  absent  Mem- 
bers, and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  285.  nays  30,  not  voting  128, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  202) 
YEAS — 285 


Addabbo 

Clausen. 

Gary 

Albert 

DonH. 

Oathlngs 

Anderson 

Clawson.  Del 

Glalmo 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Cleveland 

Gilbert 

Arends 

Cohelan 

GUI 

Ashley 

Collier 

Glenn 

Asbmore 

Cooley 

Gonzalez 

Asplnall 

Corbett 

GncKlell 

Baker 

Gorman 

Goodling 

Baldwin 

Cunningham 

Grabowski 

Baring 

Curtin 

Grant 

Bass 

Daddarlo 

Gray 

Bates 

Daniels 

Grlllln 

Beckworth 

Dawson 

Grover 

Belcher 

Delaney 

Gubser 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Dent 

Gurney 

Berry 

Denton 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Betts 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Boggs 

Dlggs 

Haley 

Boland 

Donohue 

Hal  pern 

Bolton, 

Dowdy 

Hansen 

Prances  P. 

Downing 

Hardy 

Bolton, 

DuUkl 

Harrison 

Oliver  P. 

Dwyer 

Harsha 

Bonner 

Edmondson 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Brademas 

Edwards 

Hays 

Bray 

Elliott 

Healey 

Brock 

Everett 

Hubert 

Brooks 

Fallon 

Hechler 

Broomfleld 

Parbsteln 

HemphUl 

Brown.  Ohio 

Felghan 

Henderson 

BroyhUl,  N.C 

Flndley 

Holland 

Burke 

Flnnegan 

Horan 

Burleson 

Pino 

Horton 

Burton 

Plsher 

Huddles  ton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Flood 

Hull 

Cannon 

Flynt 

Hutchinson 

Carey 

Ford 

Ichord 

Casey 

Forrester 

Jarman 

Cederberg 

Fountain 

Joelson 

Chamberlain 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Johnson.  Calif 

Chell 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Chenoweth 

Fuqua 

Jonas 

Clancy 

Garmatz 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Nedzl 

Scott 

Karth 

NU 

Secrest 

Kastenmeier 

Norblad 

Selden 

Kee 

OBrlen.  NY. 

Senner 

Keith 

O'Hara.  111. 

Sheppard 

Keogb 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Short 

Kllgore 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Slkes 

King.  Calif. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Sisk 

King.  N.Y. 

O'Neill 

Slack 

Klrwan 

Patman 

Smith,  Iowa 

Kluczynskl 

Patten 

Smith,  Va. 

Kornegay 

Pelly 

Snyder 

Kunkel 

Perkins 

Springer 

Laird 

Phllbln 

Staggers 

Landrum 

Pike 

Steed                              -• 

Langen 

Plrnie 

Stephens 

Lankford 

Poage 

Stratton 

Latta 

Poir 

Stubblefleld 

Lennon 

Pool 

Talcott 

Llbonatl 

Powell 

Thomas 

Long,  Md. 

Price 

Thompson,  N.J. 

McClory 

Puclnskl 

Thompson,  Tex. 

McCulIoch 

Purcell 

Thomson,  Wis. 

McDade 

QuUlen 

Thornberry 

McFall 

Rains 

Toll 

Mclntlre 

Beld.  111. 

ToUefson 

McLoskey 

Relfel 

Tuck 

McMillan 

Reuss 

Tuten               " 

MacQregor 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Udall 

Mahon 

Rich 

Van  Deerlln 

Marsh 

Rlelhman 

Vanlk 

Martin,  CaUf . 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Van  Pelt 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Vinson 

&(atsunaga 

Roberta,  Ala. 

Waggonner 

Matthews 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Watson 

May 

Rogers,  Colo. 

WatU 

Michel 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Weltner 

MUler.  Calif. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Westland 

MUler,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Wharton 

Mills 

Roosevelt 

White 

Mlnlsh 

Rosenthal 

Whltener                         i 

Mlnshall 

Rostenkowski 

Wlckersham 

Monagan 

RoudebuBh 

Wilson. 

Montoya 

Roush 

Charles  H. 

Moore 

Roybal 

Wlnst.ead 

Morgan 

Rumsfeld 

Wright 

Morris 

St  George 

Wydler 

Morton 

St  Germain 

Wyman 

Moss 

Saylor 

Young 

Murphy,  111. 

Schenck 

Younger 

Murphy,  NY. 

Schneebell 

Zablocki 

Murray 

SchweUer 

Natcher 

Schwengel 
NAYS— 30 

Abernethy 

GrllBths 

Pillion 

Alger 

Gross 

Ryan,  Mlnh. 

Becker 

Hall 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

Beermann 

Hoeven 

Schadeberg 

Bruce 

Jensen 

Slier 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Jobansen 

Skubltz 

Colmer 

Jonas 

SUnson 

Curtis 

Kyi 

Sullivan 

Devine 

Mosber 

WUllams 

Dole 

O'Konskl 

Wilson,  Ind. 

NOT  VOTING— 

128 

Abbltt 

Foreman 

Nelsen 

Abele 

Fraser 

O'Brien,  111. 

Adair 

Prellnghuysen 

Osmers 

Andrews, 

Frledel 

Ostertag 

N.  Dak. 

Gallagher 

Passman 

Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

Pepper 

Auchlncloss 

Green,  Greg. 

Pllcher 

Avery 

Green,  Pa. 

Qiile 

Ayres 

Halleck 

Randall 

Barrett 

Hanna 

Reld,  NY. 

Barry 

Harding 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Battln 

Harris 

Roblson 

Bell 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rodlno 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Blatnlk 

Herlong 

St.  Onge 

Boiling 

Hoffmi-  n 

Shelley 

Bow 

Hollfleld 

Shipley 

Bromwell 

Hosmer 

Shrlver 

Brotzman 

Jennings 

Slbal 

Brown.  Calif. 

Kelly 

Sickles 

Broyhlll,  Va 

Kllbum 

Smith.  Calif. 

Buckley 

Knox 

Staebler 

Burkhalter 

Leggett 

Stafford 

Cahlll 

Lesinskl 

Taft 

Cameron 

Lindsay 

Taylor 

Celler 

Lipscomb 

Teague,  Calif. 

Clark 

Lloyd 

Teague,  Tex. 

Conte 

Long.  La. 

Thompson,  1m 

Cramer 

McDowell 

Trimble 

Dague 

Macdonald 

Tupper 

Davis,  Ga. 

Madden 

tniinan 

Davis,  Tenn 

MalUlard 

Utt 

Derwlnskl 

Martin,  Mass 

Wallhauser 

Dlngell 

Mathlas 

Weaver 

Dorn 

Meader 

WbaUey 

Duncan 

MilUken 

Whltt«n 

Ellsworth 

Moorhead 

WidnaU 

Evlns 

Morrison 

WUIU 

Fascell 

Morse 

Wilson.  Bob 

Fogarty 

Mult«r 

» 

1 

22028 

So  (two- thirds  having  voted  In  favor 
thereof) ,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced   the  following 

pairs: 

Mr.  OBrlen  or  IlUnoU  with  Mr.  Derwlnaki. 

Mr.  Herlong  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Pogarty  with  Mr.  NelBen. 

B«r.  Fa«cell  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texaa  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr!  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  Barry. 

Mr.  wmis  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Duncan  with  Mr.  Weaver. 

Harris  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Maaaachu- 
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Mr 
Mr 

setts. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Har- 
vey of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Brom- 

well. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  BUtnlk  with  Mr.  Oatertag. 
Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Lindsay. 
Mr.  Pllcher  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Stafford. 
Mr.  Passman  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Wballey. 
Mr.  Praser  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 
Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Kllburn. 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Slbal. 
■     Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Morse. 
Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Avery. 
Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson.      , 
Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Tupper. 
Mr.  H»^nn>  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 
Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Halleck. 
Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Hoimeld  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Reld 
of  New  York. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Oallagher  with  Mr.  CahllL 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Oeller  with  Mr.  MalUlard. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.     Green    of    Pennsylvania     with    Mr. 
Osmers. 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  McDoweU  with  Mr.  Abele. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California, 

Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Prellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Mllllken. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mrs.  Green  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  Ullman  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  DEVINE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  DOLE  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
,  toble.  

PROVIDINO  FOR  ESTABLISHMENT 
AND  ADMINISTRATION  OP  PUBLIC 
RECREATIONAL  PACILmES  AT 
SANFORD  RESERVOIR  AREA,  CA- 
NADIAN RIVER  PROJECT.  TEXAS 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 


bill  (H.R.  8135)  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  public 
recreational    facilities    at    the    Sanford 
Reservoir  area,  Canadian  River  project, 
Texas,    and    for    other    purposes,    as 
amended. 
The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Rejjresentatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  hereby  authorlxed  to  Inves- 
tigate, plan,  construct,  operate  and  maintain, 
or  otherwise  provide  for  basic  public  outdoor 
recreation  faculties  at  the  Sanford  Reservoir 
area,  Canadian  Federal  reclamation  project, 
to  acqvilre  or  otherwise  Include  within  the 
project  surea  such  adjacent  lands  or  Interests 
therein  as  are  necessary  for  present  or  future 
public  recreation  use.  and  to  provide  for  the 
public  use  and  enjoyment  of  project  lands, 
facilities,  and  water  areas  In  a  manner  co- 
ordinated with  other  project  pxirpoees:  Pro- 
vided, That  this  Act  shall  not  provide   the 
Secretary  with  a  basis  for  allocation  to  recre- 
ation of  water,  reservoir  capacity,  or  Joint 
project  costs  of  the  Canadian  River  project 
nor  affect  the  priority  for  municipal  use  of 
water   stored   In  Sanford  Reservoir,   or   the 
priority  of  use  for  municipal  purposes  of  the 
capacity  of  said  reservoir.    The  Secretary  is 
authorized    to   enter   Into  agreements   with 
Federal    agencies    or    State    or    local   public 
bodies   for  the   operation,   maintenance,   or 
additional  development  of  project  lands  or 
faculties,  or  to  dispose  of  project  lands  or 
faculties  to  Federal  agencies  or  State  or  local 
public  bodies  by  lease,  transfer,  conveyance 
or  exchange  upon  such  terms  and  conditions 
as  win  best  promote  the  development  and 
operation  of  such  lands  or  faculties  In  the 
public  Interest  for  recreation  purposes.    The 
cost  of  providing  basic  recreation  facilities 
shaU  be  nonreimbursable.     In  carrying  out 
the  aforesaid  activities  the  Secretary  shall 
take  cognizance  of  the  effect  of  the  fish  and 
wildlife  plan  approved  by  the  President  De- 
cember   19.    1962.   pursuant   to   the   Act    of 
December  29.  1950  (64  Stet.  1124)  In  provid- 
ing faculties  at  the  Canadian  River  project 
which  have  general  recreation  utility. 

Skc.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  amounts,  but  not  more  than 
91,100,000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  In- 
vestigation, preparation  of  plans,  construc- 
tion and  acquisition  of  lands  authorized  In 
this  Act. 

Is  a 


The   SPEAKER   pro  tempore, 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to 
the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  chairman 
of  the  fun  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Sjpeaker,  H.R. 
8135  authorizes  the  necessary  Pedersd  ex- 
penditures to  take  advantage  of  the  tre- 
mendous recreation  potential  made 
possible  by  construction  of  the  Sanford 
Reservoir  in  northwest  Texas. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  establishment 
and  administration  of  public  recreational 
facilities  at  the  reservoir.  The  Sanford 
Reservoir  is  a  feature  of  the  Canadian 
River  project,  Texas,  which  was  au- 
thorized in  1950.  and  H.R.  8135  sup- 
plements the  authority  given  in   1850 


for  construction  of  the  project.  When 
reclamation  projects  are  authorized 
today,  the  authoi-izing  act  includes 
authority  for  recreation  development  as 
a  project  purpose.  In  1950.  Congress  was 
not  following  the  policy  of  authorizing 
recreation  as  a  purpose  in  reclamation 
projects.  The  Canadian  River  project  is 
the  only  Federal  reclamation  project 
presently  under  construction  where  rec- 
reational development  is  not  authorized 
on  a  nonreimbursable  basis. 

The  Canadian  River  project  is  located 
in  northwest  Texas  and  the  Sanford  Res- 
ervoir is   about  38   miles  northeast  of 
Amarlllo.    Construction  of  the  project  Is 
now  well  along  and  the  project  Is  sched- 
uled for  completion  in  1967.    In  addition 
to  the  reservoir,  the  project  includes  an 
aqueduct  system  to  deliver  municipal  and 
industrial  water  to  Amarlllo  and  10  oth- 
er towns  and  cities  in  the  area.     The 
project  will  also  provide  flood  control  and 
fish  and  wildlife  benefits  and  these  pur- 
poses are  included  in  the  authorizing  act. 
The  project  will  cost  about  $99  million 
and  the  Canadian  River  Municipal  Wat- 
er Authority  is  already  under  contract  to 
repay  about  $93  million  with  Interest. 
The  remainder  of  the  post  Is  allocated  to 
flood  control  and  to  flsh  and  wildlife. 
The  authority  which  this  legislation  pro- 
vides would  add  an  additional  cost,  not 
exceeding  $1,100,000  for  developing  rec- 
reation facilities.     Department  officials 
testified  before  the  committee  that  the 
amount  of  $1,100,000.   provided  in  the 
legislation,  would  be  adequate  to  take 
care  of  those  basic  facilities  which  the 
Federal  Government  should  provide  and 
the  acquisition  of  any  suiditionAl  lands  - 
which  may  be  needed. 

Sanford  Reservoir  is  conveniently  lo- 
cated to  serve  the  outdoor  recreation 
needs  of  a  sizable  population  in  Amarlllo 
and  the  other  cities  in  the  general -area. 
It  is  well  suited  for  outdoor  recreation 
activities  including  fishing,  picnicking, 
camping,  boating,  water  skiing,  and 
waterfowl  hunting.  Speedboeting  and 
water  skiing  should  be  especially  popu- 
lar on  the  lakie  because  of  the  expanse 
of  lake  surface  provided. 

A  plan  for  recreation  use  of  Sanford 
Reservoir  was  completed  In  1962  but  this 
plan  is  presently  being  reevaluated  in 
light  of  the  Federal  Government's  pres- 
ent policy  and  responsibility  with  respect 
to  development  of  recreational  facilities. 
The  bill,  as  originally  introduced,  was 
amended  by  the  committee  to  permit  re- 
evaluation  of  the  recreation  plan  and 
provide  for  development  on  the  basis  of 
the  plan  which  is  finally  approved,  but 
with  a  cost  ceiling  of  $1,100,000.    How- 
ever, in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  final 
recreation  plan  has  not  been  firmed  up, 
the  committee  is  asking  that  the  De- 
partment's report  setting  out  its  final 
plan  be  submitted  to  it,  and  that  all 
actions  to  implement  the  plan  under  this 
legislation  be  withheld  for  60  days  after 
such  submittal.    This  will  give  the  com- 
mittee an  opportunity  to  review  the  plan 
before  any  funds  are  expended  under  the 
authority  of  this  act. 

There  is  no  opposition  to  this  legisla- 
tion in  the  local  area  or  in  the  State  of 
Texas.  There  was  no  opposition  to  the 
legislation  in  the  committee.    The  need 
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for  providing  recreational  opportimities 
in  the  area  is  widely  recognized  and  cer- 
tainly all  agree  that  this  project  should 
be  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
projects  that  are  presently  being  built. 
The  cost  involved  Is  nominal  and  is  only 
the  cost  of  the  specific  facilities  to  be 
built  by  the  Federal  Government.  If  this 
project  were  authorized  today  and 
treated  like  presently  proposed  projects 
with  respect  to  cost  allocation,  at  least 
$7  million  of  the  reservoir  cost  would  be 
allocated  to  recreation  in  addition  to  the 
cost  of  specific  facilities. 

The  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee  recommends   H.R.   8135   to  the 
House  favorably  and  urges  its  approval. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker.   wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.    I  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Iowa.  1 1 

Mr.  GROSS.  'As  late  as  October  4, 
1963,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  had 
this  to  say,  as  set  forth  in  the  report: 
The  bill,  If  amended  as  suggested  by  the 
Department,  would  not  contain  a  specific 
authorization  to  appropriate  funds  for  basic 
recreation  faculties;  we  believe  that  It  is  un- 
necessary to  Include  such  langutige,  partic- 
ularly when  the  cost  of  those  facUlUes  Is  as 
yet  undetermined.  1 1 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  If  my  friend  will  re- 
member the  way  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  of  this  body 
operates,  we  make  it  absolutely  sure  that 
the  authority  which  Is  necessary  to  do 
the  work  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  is  granted  or 
not  granted.  In  this  particular  In- 
stance, we  have  seen  fit  to  accept  that 
responsibility  and  grant  that  authority. 
We  have  limited  the  appropriation  to  not 
to  exceed  a  certain  amount  and  have  de- 
nied the  expenditure  of  these  funds  until 
our  committee  has  an  opportunity  to  see 
and  study  the  plans  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior  recommends  as  nec- 
essary for  this  recreational  facility 
This  is  exacUy  in  Une  with  what  my 
friend  from  Iowa  has  been  asking  for  all 
these  years. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  compliment  the  chair- 
man, the  gentleman  from  Colorado,  and 
his  committee  for  this  new  policy.  So 
that  there  Is,  then,  a  firm  policy  and,  as 
stated  in  the  bill,  a  firm  commitment  to 
spend  the  moneys  authorized,  $l.i  mil- 
lion, for  this  specific  purpose.  In  other 
words,  the  committee  is  convinced  that 
the  studies  made  so  far  warrant  this 
kind  of  an  appropriation? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  My  friend  from  Iowa 
is  correct.  We  do  not  know  the  extent 
of  the  expenditure,  but  we  do  know  this: 
first  that  there  Is  a  limitation,  and,  sec- 
ondly, when  the  plan  comes  back  to  our 
committee,  as  tills  authority  says  it  must 
come  back,  we  will  have  surveillance  over 
whatever  is  to  take  place. 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  other  question,  if 
the  gentleman  will  yield.  What  is  the 
rate  of  interest? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  The  rate  of  interest 
on  the  money  for  the  project  Itself;  that 
is,  the  municipal  program,  was  3  percent. 
On  this  particular  part,  that  is  the  au- 
thorization now  under  consideration,  this 
Is  nonreimbursable  money,  as  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  understands, 
for  recreaUonal  purposes,  just  like  In  the 
flood  control  bill  last  year  where  almost 


one-fourth  of  the  total  amount  author- 
ized was  nonreimbursable  money  for  fish 
and  wildlife  and  recreation.  In  other 
words,  in  that  legislation  it  was  close  to 
$235  million.  That  is  the  reason  why  I 
said  that  in  my  judgment  this  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  better  bills  as  far  as  the  ratio 
between  the  total  expenditure  for  the 
construction  of  the  project  and  the 
amount  to  be  spent  on  fish  and  wildlife 
and  recreation. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Does  this  change 
the  criteria  for  an  authorization? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  answer  my 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  BEERMANN]  in  this  way?  I  know 
what  is  bothering  the  gentleman.  This 
comes  within  any  criteria  that  has  ever 
been  used  or  ever  proposed.  This  is  ap- 
proximately 1.2  percent  of  the  total,  and 
as  my  friend  knows,  the  criteria  that  has 
been  suggested  is  some  place  between  5 
and  25  percent  now  recommended  for 
future  water  facilities  projects. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further.  I  appreciate  the  clarifi- 
cation by  the  gentleman  from  Colorado 
and  would  like  to  suggest  that  I  think 
there  is  another  criterion  that  is  going 
to  have  to  be  used  soon,  and  that  is  in 
reclamation  projects  or  flood  control 
projects  that  we  look  at  a  new  criterion 
and  that  is  water  for  people.  I  mean 
water  for  human  consumption.  In  areas 
where  we  do  not  have  as  much  water  as 
we  have  in  the  State  of  Nebraska,  we  are 
also  looking  for  water  for  human  use  but 
it  is  not  included  in  the  criteria  for  proj- 
ects. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  like  to  talk  to 
my  friend  after  the  House  adjourns  to- 
day about  this  matter.  However,  in  this 
particular  project  the  total  cost  is  $99 
million  and  the  amount  for  municipal 
water  is  $93  million.  This  is  water  for 
people,  returnable,  in  toto,  with  interest 
from  the  time  the  construction  starts 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  explanation  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  hear  It. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspinall]  that 
the  House  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  H.R.  8135,  as  amended. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that  the 
"ayes"  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeaa  284,  nays  30,  not  voting  120 
as  follows: 

(RoU  No.  203] 
YEAS— 284 
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Belcher 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Berry 

Betts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton, 
Prances  P. 

Bolton, 
OUver  P. 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brooks 

Broom  field 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

BroyhlU.  N.C. 

Burke 

Biu-leson 

Burton 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

CheU 

Chenoweth 

Clausen, 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 

Cunnlngliam 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

DiUskl 

Dwyer 

Eldmondson 

Edwards 

ElUott 

Everett 

FaUon 

Parbsteln 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Plsher 

Flood 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Oallagher 

Oarmatz 

Oary 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

Gilbert 

GUI 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodllng 

Orabowskl 

Grant 

Gray 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Ragan,  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 
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Abernethy  Andrews.  Ala.  Baldwin 

Adair  Arends  Baring 

Addabbo  Ashley  Bates 

Albert  Ashmore  Beckworth 

Anderson  AsplnaU  Beermann 


Alger 

Baker 

Becker 

Bray 

Brock 

Chamberlain 

Clancy 

Civtls 

Derounlan 

Flndley 


HaU 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jannan 

"ffensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Langen 

Lankford 

LatU 

Lennon 

Llbonatl 

Long,  Md. 

McDade 

McFaU        »^ 

Mclntlre 

Mcl/oskey 

MclAUan 

MaoOregor 

Mabon 

liiarsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mateunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

MUlcr,  Calif. 

Miller,  If  .T. 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnahall 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morton 

Murjthy,  111. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Mxirray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  NT. 

O'Hara,  lU. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeUl 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

PUce 

Plmle 


Poage 

Pocd 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Rains 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

Reuse 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

RldiliiiAii 

Rivers,  AiimVft 

Rivers,  8.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

RoBtankowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

Saylor 

Scbenck 

Schneebcll 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Sheppard 

Short 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taleott 

Teague.  Calif . 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thorn  berry 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tuten 

Udan 

tniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

VanPdt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

WeMland 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wickersbam 

Williams 

WilMm. 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Wrtfht 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


NAYS— SO 
Pino 

I"OtU 

Goodell 
Hantha 
Harrey,  Mich. 
King.  N.Y. 
Laird 
MoClory 
McCulloch 
Mosher 


O'Konskl 

PlUlon 

Poir 

QulUen 

St.  Oeorge 

Schadeberg 

SUer 

Snyder 

wydlar 

Wymaa 


NOT  VOTINO— 120 


AbUtt 
Abele 


AadrsVK. 
M.Dak. 


Ashteook 
Auchlnclo 
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Avery 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Barry 

Ban 

Battln 

Bell 

Bennett,  Iflcb. 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bow 

Bromwell 

BrotzmAn 

BroyhUl,  V». 

Bruc« 

Buckler 

Burkhalter 

Cahlll 

CanMron 

Celler 

Clark 

Cont* 

Cramer 

Dagua 

DavtB,  Oa. 

DaTla,  Tenn. 

Derwlnakl 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Duncan 

KUswortb 

KTlna 

PaaceU 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foreman 

Pi  imai 

PreUnghuysen 

Olbbons 
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Oreen.  Oreg. 
Green.  Pa. 
aniBn 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Harding 

Harris 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hawkins 

HemphlU 

Hoffman 

HollAeld 

Hoemer 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kllbum 

Knox 

LAndrum 

Leggett 

Lflslnakl 

Undaay 

Upacomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  La. 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mallllard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Meader 

Mllllken 

Monagan 

Morrison 

Morse 

Mo*"* 

Multer 


Nelsen 

O'Bnen.  HI. 

Osmaia 

Passman 

Pepper 

Pllcber 

Qule 

Randall 

Reld.  N.T. 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Boblson 

Rodlno 

St.  Onge 

Senner 

Sbelley 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Smltb,  Calif. 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Stephens 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Utt 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Whalley 

Wldnall 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 


So.  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and  the 
bill  was  passed. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 

pairs: 
Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  PreUnghuysen. 
Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Roblson. 
Mr.  Stephens  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 
Mr.  Landrtun  with  Mr.  Ellsworth. 
Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 
Mr.  Barrett   with   Mr.  Dague. 
Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Barry. 
Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Taft. 
Mr.  Plynt  with  Mr.  Battln. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Whalley. 
Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Mllllken 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Bass  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Passman  with  Ui.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  Mahon  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  DavU  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Willis   with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Burkhalter  with  Mr.  Ichord. 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Abele. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mi.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Lipscomb. 

Mr.  Duncan-^ lull  BJi.  Stafford. 

Mr.  Olbbons  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Qule. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Undsay. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  TuwJer. 

Mr.  Evlns  with  Mr.  Halleck. 

Mr.  Dom  with  Mr.  Meader. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Wallhauser. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Andrews  of 
North  Dakota. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Conte. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mr. 
Brotzman. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Osmers. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  Kilburn. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Bell. 

Mr.  Randall  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  HoUfield  with  Mr.  Smith  of  California. 

Mr.  Sickles  with  Mr.  Mathlas. 


Mr.  McDoweU  with  Mr   Harvey  ot  Indiana. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr  Fascell  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Mrs.  Oreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr,  Wldnall. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Oriflln. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvanln  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  ToU  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Thomas  with  Mr.  Derwlnskl. 

Mr.  BAKER  and  Mr.  HARVEY  of 
Michigan  changed  their  votes  from 
"aye"  to  "no." 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
I  answered  late  on  the  first  roUcall  and 
It  was  recorded  as  a  "no"  for  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCullochI .  I  do 
not  think  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
McCulloch]  is  here. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCtjllochI. 
is  recorded  as  having  voted  "no."  The 
Chair  is  unable  to  ascertain  whether  the 
vote  is  correct  or  not. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

AMENDING     THE      ADULT     INDIAN 
VOCATIONAL    TRAININQ    ACT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill  (S. 
1868)  to  amend  the  act  of  August  13. 
1956  (70  Stat.  986),  as  amended,  relat- 
ing, to  adult  Indian  vocational  training, 
as  amended. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  re- 
lating to  employment  for  certain  adiUt  In- 
dians on  or  near  Indian  reservations",  ap- 
proved Augxist  3,  1956  (70  Stat.  986;  25  U.S.C. 
309),  la  amended  (1)  by  InserUng  in  the 
first'   sentence    thereof    Immediately     aiter 

S^enty-foxu:  months."  the  following,  "and, 
nurses'  training,  for  periods  that  do  not 
exceed  thlrty-slx  months,"  and  (2)  by  strik- 
ing out  the  period  at  the  end  of  the  last 
sentence  In  such  section  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  a  comma  and  the  following: 
"or  with  any  school  of  nursing  offering  a 
three-year  course  of  study  leading  to  a  di- 
ploma In  nursing  which  is  accredited  by  a 
recognized  body  or  bodies  appro%ed  for  such 
pvirpoee  by  the  Secretary.". 

(b)  Section  2  of  said  Act  of  Augvist  3.  1966, 
as  amended.  Is  further  amended  to  read  as 
f  oUows : 

"S»c.  2.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  the  sum 
of  $12,000,000  for  each  fiscal  year,  and  not  to 
exceed  $1,500,000  of  such  sum  shaU  be  avaU- 
able  for  administrative  purposes.". 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  a 
second  demanded? 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second.  In  order  that  there  might  be 
some  discussion  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  a  second  will  be  considered  as 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Aspm- 
ALLl.  chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
strongly  recommend  favorable  consid- 
eration of  S.  1868,  a  bill  to  expand  the 


Indian  Vocational  TrainiMKAct  of  1956 
in  two  respects.  First,  tlwbill  would  per- 
mit Indian  women  to  participate  in  3- 
year  nurse  training  programs,  and  sec- 
ond, would  increase  the  funds  to  be  au- 
thorized for  the  overall  program  from 
$7^2  to  $12  million  per  year. 

On   evei-y   Indian  reservation  in  the 
United   States   there  is   a   shortage  of 
trained    nurses    in    the    hospitals    and 
clinics  according  to  testimony  presented 
our  committee  by  the  Division  of  Indian 
Health  and  Sanitation  Services  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Indian  Affairs.    For  years  a  suc- 
cessful   1-year    training    program    for 
practical  nurses  has  been  in  operation 
and  the  graduates  are  highly  sought  by 
numerous   institutions.     Presently,  the 
Indian  Vocational  Tiaining  Act  limits 
the  period  of  study  to  24  months  but  in 
the  case  of  nurses'  training — and  in  this 
case  only — the  time  would  be  extended 
to  36  months.    We  all  know  that  3  years' 
training  beyond  high  school  graduation 
is  required  for  a  girl  to  obtain  a  regis- 
tered nurses'   certificate.     Indian   girls 
have  shown  a  marked  degree  of  skill  in 
the  nursing  profession  and  we  would  like 
to  facilitate  that  training  as  much  as 
possible,  within  limits  of  course. 

The  second  provision  of  the  bill  in- 
creases the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  Indian  vocational 
training  program  from  %1V2  to  $12 
million  per  year  and  Increases  the 
amount  that  may  be  used  for  adminis- 
tering the  program  from  $1  to  $ll2 
million.  We  set  this  limitaUon  to 
prevent  the  progrsun  from  becoming 
topheavy  with  instructors,  supervisors, 
clerical  assistants,  and  others  m  admin- 
istrative capacities.  I  have  followed 
the  course  of  this  training  program  since 
its  creation  in  1956  and  am  pleased  to  be 
able  to  state  that  it  is  one  of  the  more 
successful  undertakings  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  during  the  past  30 
years. 

Since  I  believe  the  program  Is  well  su- 
pervised and  is  traUiing  Indian  men  and 
women  to  take  their  places  in  our  mod- 
em society  I  heartily  commend  it  to  our 
colleagues. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  very  brief- 
ly, as  the  chairman  of  the  full  commit- 
tee the  gentleman  from  Colorado  (Mr. 
AspiNALLl  has  pointed  out,  this  biU  does 
two  things:  First.  It  increases  the  au- 
thorization for  the  Indian  on-the-job 
training  and  apprentice  training  pro- 
gram from  $7.5  to  $12  million  a  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  law  was  originally 
passed  in  1956.  As  the  chairman  has 
pointed  out.  it  has  been  probably  one 
of  the  most  effective  pieces  of  Indian 
legislation  that  has  ever  been  passed. 

The  second  thing  that  It  does  is  it  en- 
larges the  coverage  of  the  law  to  include 
girls  from  between  the  ages  of  18  and  35, 
giving  them  a  3-year  training  course, 
those  who  want  to  take  nurses'  tralnUig. 
A  3-year  course  is  required  In  order  for 
them  to  qualify  as  registered  nurses. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present  time  there 
are  many  Indian  girls  working  In  hos- 
pitals as  nurses'  aids  but  none  of  them 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  become  reg- 
istered nurses. 

This  win  make  It  possible  for  these 
girls   to    become    registered   nurses.     I 
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think  it  Is  an  exceptionally  good  piece 
of  legislation  and  I  urge  all  the  Members 
to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  she 
may  desire  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton]. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  particularly  interested  In 
this  bilL  During  the  flist  war  there  were 
some  Indian  registered  nurses  that  were 
as  fine  a  group  as  anything  we  had  In 
the  Army  or  outside  of  it.  I  am  happy 
as  I  can  be  that  this  bill  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  the  Indian  girls  to  receive  the 
kind  of  training  that  they  are  quite 
equal  to  and  that  they  should  have  had 
some  time  ago. 

I  thank  the  committee  very  much  for 
its  foresight.  We  need  nurses  more  than 
we  need  anything  else  and  when  we  can 
get  a  group  such  as  these  Indian  girls 
we  should  use  them.  My  one  question 
is  whether  the  amount  suggested  is  not 
overambitious.  I  trust  the  work  will  be 
constantly  checked  and  that  all  waste 
will  be  eliminated. 

Mr.  BERRY.   Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  such 
time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentleman 
t    from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Riu-el]. 

Mr.  REIFEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  full  com- 
mittee for  his  observations  in  respect  to 
this  legislation.  As  some  of  you  know, 
I  was  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
as  an  employee  imtil  I  came  to  the  Con- 
gress. I  had  an  oportunity  to  heln  ad- 
minister this  particular  program  from 
Its  inception.  On  our  Indian  reserva- 
tions we  have  the  highest  percentage  of 
imemployment  on  account  of  lack  of 
sltills  which  can  be  developed.  This  pro- 
gram, I  have  found  in  my  association 
with  it.  is  one  of  the  finest  action  pro- 
grams that  the  Indian  Bureau  has  been 
administering. 

This  takes  young  men  and  women  from 
18  to  35  without  skills  that  can  be  de- 
veloped and  gives  them  an  opportunity 
to  go  to  a  trade  scuov.:  and  will  make  it 
possible  for  these  young  people  to  be- 
come eligible  to  enter  nurses'  training 
or  other  fields  of  adult  schooling  and  re- 
ceive training  in  skills  that  are  in  de- 
mand. We  can,  therefore,  drain  off  the 
reservation  the  oversupply  of  unem- 
ployed labor  that  exists.  This,  as  the 
chairman  has  pointed  out,  is  going  to 
help  these  individuals  become  self-sup- 
porting members  of  our  society  and  will 
enable  them  to  make  their  contribution 
as  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  pro- 
vided they  get  this  kind  of  progrsun  made 
available  to  them, 

I  urge  favorable  consideration  of  this 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  LadidI. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
program  which  has  been  of  considerable 
help  to  the  Menominee  Indians  in  my 
congressional  district.  The  Menominee 
Indian  Reservation  under  terms  of  a 
Wisconsin  State  law  has  now  become 
Menominee  County,  the  72d  county  in 
Wisconsin. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  under  the 
terms  of  this  bill  the  Indian  boys  and 
girls  will  still  qualify  for  active  partici- 
pation in  this  program. 


Mr.  BERRY.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  that  certainly 
anyone  who  is  presently  participating 
would  not  be  excluded  from  the  pro- 
visions of  this  biU;  but  it  does  provide 
that  they  shall  be  living  on  or  near  an 
Indian  reservation. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  They  are  living  near  a 
reservation  presently.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  they  do  qualify,  then,  xm- 
der  the  terms  of  this  bill.  If  they  do  not 
I  certainly  would  insist  on  an  amend- 
ment to  this  bill. 

Mr.  BERRY.   They  do. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
point  made  clear  for  the  future  record. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  bill  all  Indians 
qualify  If  they  live  on  or  near  a  reserva- 
tion. Menominee  County  is  next  to  a 
reservation  and  also  near  several  more. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Then  they  would  qual- 
ify. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri. 

Mr.  HALL.  Do  I  understand  from  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  South  Da- 
kota as  one  of  the  coauthors  of  the  bill 
that  this  can  lead  either  to  training  as  a 
practical  nurse's  aid  or  to  a  registered 
nurse's  degree;  that  is,  a  registered 
nurse  with  a  degree  as  bachelor  of  nurs- 
ing with  complete  training? 

Mr.  BERRY.  At  the  present  time  they 
can  obtain  employment  in  the  hospital 
as  nurse's  aids.  This  amended  bill  gives 
them  an  opportulty  to  take  3  years'  col- 
lege or  training  courses  and  graduate  as 
registered  nurses.  So  this  gives  them  the 
opportunity  to  go  from  a  nurse's  aid  to  a 
registered  nurse. 

Mr.  HALL.  Are  there  additional  funds 
in  for  practical  nurses'  training  imder 
the  Vocational  Training  or  Rehabilita- 
tion Act? 

Mr.  BERRY.  It  is  all  included  in  the 
same  package. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  any  reason  why 
an  Indian  giri  within  the  ages  prescribed 
here  cannot  participate  under  the  exist- 
ing Vocational  Training  or  Rehabilita- 
tion Act  as  practical  nurses? 

Mr.  BERRY.  This  program  Is  a  2- 
year  program,  as  the  law  now  stands.  In 
order  to  be  a  registered  nurse  they  must 
have  a  3-year  course.  So  we  had  to 
amend  the  law  applicable  only  to  nurses' 
training  to  give  these  girls  an  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  nurses'  training  combes 
and  graduate  as  registered  nurses. 

Mr.  HALL.  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
requirements  to  be  a  registered  nurse  in 
the  various  States  of  the  Union,  as  a 
physician  and  one  who,  bke  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Bolton],  had 
considerable  to  do  with  the  training  and 
even  the  utilization  of  registered  nurses 
and  others  by  the  medical  department, 
U.S.  Army,  during  World  War  n.  But 
is  there  anything  in  this  amendment 
that  will  require  them  to  be  trained  on 
the  reservation? 

Mr.  BERRY.  No,  they  are  trained  at 
Institutions  approved  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior,  any  nurses'  training 
school  anywhere  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HALL.  Is  there  a  provision  in 
the  amendment  to  the  act  so  that  the 
funds  can  be  made  available  to  these 


Indians,  to  the  nurses  or  practical  nurses 
who  wish  to  become  registered  nurses,  so 
that  for  example  they  could  be  person- 
ally subsidized  to  pursue  their  training, 
for  Instance,  at  a  large  nurses'  training 
school  in  cormection  with  a  hospital  it^^ 
New  York  or  indeed  even  with  our  own 
Walter  Reed  Army  Medical  Center? 

Mr.  BERRY.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  to  the  act,  to  make  this 
training  available  to  these  Indian  girls. 
Mr.  HALL.  There  is  no  question  but 
what  this  is  now  rapidly  b««ming  one 
of  the  more  critical  of  the  scarce  cate- 
gories of  our  trained  personnel,  and  I 
again,  as  has  been  stated  before  on  the 
floor  of  the  House,  knowing  about  the 
critical  shortage  of  these  trained  person- 
nel, commend  the  committee  for  bringing 
in  this  bill. 

Mr.  BERRY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
very  much.  I  would  simply  add  that 
when  the  witnesses  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
were  before  our  committee  they  told  us 
that  at  the  present  time  they  had  no 
Indian  girls  serving  as  registered  niu-ses, 
and  urged  the  passage  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Eoiconc- 
som]. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Florida,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
yielding  to  me,  and  would  like  to  Join 
others  in  commending  him  for  his  out- 
standing leadership  in  the  field  of  In- 
dian legislation.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Indian  people  have  a  greater  champion 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  than 
the  able  gentleman  from  Florida.  It  Is 
certainly  a  pleasure  to  rise  here  today 
in  support  of  this  bill. 

The  principal  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to 
enlarge  the  program  that  has  demon- 
strated beyond  any  doubt  that  it  is  an 
outstanding  success.  I  think  the  sta- 
tistics from  the  Muskogee  area  office  in 
Oklahoma  demonstrate  how  successful 
it  has  been  In  our  State.  More  than  500 
Indians  have  been  trained  under  this 
program  in  the  area  served  by  the  Mus- 
kogee area  office.  The  able  and  energetic 
director  of  that  office,  Mr.  Virgil  Har- 
rington, has  just  informed  me  on  the 
telephone  that  they  have  the  remarkable 
record  of  placing  in  productive  jobs  92 
percent  of  all  the  Indians  who  have  had 
this  training.  That  figure  includes  not 
only  those  who  have  completed  their 
training  but  also  those  who  had  their 
training  Interrupted  before  completion. 
I  think  when  you  can  take  people  who 
by  and  large  have  very  low  incomes  and 
have  unsatisfactory  employment  records 
and  provide  them  with  vocational  skills 
and  make  it  possible  for  a  substantial 
majority  of  them  to  have  better  incMnes 
for  their  families  and  be  productive,  tax- 
paylng  citizens,  this  is  a  very  construc- 
tive and  worthwhile  program. 

I  am  also  informed  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  the  Muskogee  area  office 
there  are  more  than  100  Indians  who 
are  completely  qualified  for  this  train- 
ing whose  applications  have  been  proc- 
essed for  training  and  who  are  awaiting 
assignment  to  an  Institution  for  training 
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-«H  «w«.itin.r  thP  avaUabUlty  of  funds  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speaker.  We  are  already  spending  well  over 
and  awaiting  the  *v^*°i";y  °*  *"^'|!  ,  fT-V  in«,ooort  of  the  bill  8  1888.  and  $260  million  a  year  on  programs  for  some 
which  will  be  made  possible  through  this    J^^^^^^^^fJ^^^*^^^^^^^  345.000  Indians.    Some  programs  are  of 

n^-  Should    like    to    add    one   fux^er    tee^^e^-^SlenX  To^L^^    rdlTfwVwrt^'.^'^rkTowrof^^^^ 

S-s-vSSi  Srii^wsK  r~="SSiH 

Indians  have  been  trained  at  one  or  tne  dians.  viKit.pd  thp  trainees  in  the 

oSStanding   vocational   schools   in  the  There  is  not  anywhere  In  our  economy  ^^^^^^^J^^  in  ^eS^  homes      I  haSe 

united  States,  the  Okmulgee  Technical  a  greater  necessity  'o/^  educational  pro-  [jf^orles^  "^^J^^^^j^^'^^^JJ  factories 

School  which  Is  part  of  Oklahoma  State  grams  than  among  the  adult  Indians.  ^}^^^^?^J^^^^\^^^ 

UiS?^n5lty      At  Okmulgee.  Indian  stu-  Because  of  the  rural  residence  of  the  ma-  ^^^  ^.^'J.  ^„"^**^,f  ,f  ^7,% 

?ente  have  hJ5  an  opportunity  to  have  jority  of  them,  education  of  them  has  were  Indians.    This  ^  as  U  should  be^ 

modem,  skilled  training  in  everything  lagged.    I  am  happy  U)  note  there  are  ^^^^^^^j.^'Thel^^^^^^ 

from  baking  and  cooking  to  auto  me-  more  Indians  available  for  adult  traintog  J^.^^^j,^;/ ^^^^^^^^ 

chanics  and  electronics.    This  Is  a  pro-  than  the  program  originally  anticipated  ^^l^^^  ^Sl"^^  ^^l^S^^^^^^^y 

gram  that  Is  proving  to  be  one  of  the  there  would  be.    This  program  is  very,  ^an   Jff^   ^°"°^  them  do^ot    They 

SiSJanStng  successei  of  our  overall  In-  very  attractive  to  the  adult  Indians  and  wa^t  ^^^^^^any  of  them  ^^"0^  T^ey 

dian  program.     I  certainly  hope  it  will  they  have  '^««P«F;<^t^,r^7J^"^jf,^°*'P;  ^rT  Ame^cln  clt^S  and  notTeca\!,Ie 

"^^rSS^^T^:^,"^^  ^^^  -Sr^^per^TwaToTlndlanstobe 

-£S^-SM^oi^ON.    I   yield   to  the  Tn^lhfe^co^^rof'^^^^^^^  ^^^h^e^^uTrtlSlent  i  no^^ 

^-^-i^^.    can    the    gentleman  ^^^^S^^^s^S^r^^  ^^  H^n^S^^Vlir^pr^v^^^^^ 

^-?ofthi^p^a"iSi^^^^^^^       ^L^TairrdtaX^oi^^srsisu'  !^^^^Bt^^ 

^able  under  the  vocaUonal  educaUon  Mr.  HALEY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my-  JSly  Sve  rSd     I  ha^e  every  reaS>^^ 

bill  that  is  now  in  conference?  self  such  time  as  I  may  require.  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  p^^^p^^  training 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  cannot  tell  the  Mr.  HALEY.   Mr.  Speaker  I  ask  unan-  ^^^  incentives  our  Indians  can  hold  their 

gentleman  the  details  of  the  vocational  imous  consent  to  revise  and  extend  my  ^^^  ^^^^  non-Indians  In  both  skilled 

education  bill  now  in  conference  which  remarks  and  to  include  extraneous  mat-  ^^^  unskilled  Jobs 

would  not  provide  similar  opportunities,  ter  and  certain  tables.  Presently  under  the  $7Vi  million  ap- 
All  I  can  teU  the  gentleman  Is  that  the  ^hg  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there  propriatlon  about  2,500  training  units- 
category  of  Indians  from  18  to  35  years  objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  either  a  trainee  and  his  family  or  an  un- 
of  age  has  apparently  been  neglected  in  j^om  Florida?  ,  married  trainee— and  1.370  on-the-iob 
oiu:  other  vocational  training  progrMns  There  was  no  objection.  training  units  are  being  financed.  The 
In  the  past.  This  is  a  program  that  has  j^j.  hALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  added  appropriation  would  increase  the 
gone  to  the  reservation  areas  and  into  jq^^  my  chairman,  the  gentleman  from  number  of  Institutional  training  units  to 
the  restricted  land  areas  and  has  in-  Colorado  tMr.  AsfiNALL]  in  recommend-  3  900  and  to  1.500  on-the-job  training 
terested  Indians  who  are  in  need  of  up-  ^^g  enactment  of  S.  1868.    It  Is  by  no  units. 

graded  vocational  skUls  and  has  brought  means  the  entire  solution  of  the  Indian  j  ^^.^g  favorable  consideration  of  our 

them  job  opportunities  they  have  not  problem  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  a  colleagues  on  S.  1868  and  am  confident 

had  before.                          .    ^   *    1       *  ^°^^  i"  ^^  ^^^ht  direction.  I^e  Increased  appropriation  will  be  wisely 

Mr.   SNYDER.    I  am  just  trying  to  ^e^  ^^  explain  the  Indian  vocational  used  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 

determine  whether  or  not  ^e  are  dupU-  training  program  which  Congress  ere-  ^^  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 

eating  in  tWs  Pf^ticinar  with  the  blU  ^^^  .^  ^ggg  ^^  accommodate  Indians  Uv-  ^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^end  my  remarks  and  to 

that  passed  the  House  earlier,  wWch  you  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  near  their  reservations.    At  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  vocational  training  pro- ' 

areaa:  r'-i*^' VT.tl"nZ?'u"*e  ^"«  ^^  P«pS  ana  orienting  par-  '''^^rJ''S^^TJr>^rv'ocZo^.l\ 

I  was  just  trying  to  determine  If  the  ti^lpants   in  Indian  relocation   in  off-  thawing  Acnvrrr 

geritleman    ^^°7!^^jJ'^l%  „n?e*r  twl  reservation  cities  where  there  were  oP-  ,  ^^^^  ,,„„^  ^„^^^  vocational  training 

training  the  Indians  can  get  under  this  p^rtunities  for  gainful  employment.    We  3^^  incitoon  thkouch  jcn«  30,  i»63      I 

bill  can  also  be  gotten  under  the  other  ^^^  believed   that  a  trained  corps  of  unug 

bill?  Indian  artisans  would  encourage  Indus-     institutional    training .6.892 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.    I  have  no  doubt  ^ries  to  locate  on  or  near  reservations,    on-the-job  training a.  358 

of  the  fact  that  there  are  some  Indians  -^  both  respects  the  program  has  been  ^„„_-  „  Indians  TaAiNn>  undee  public 

who  are  getting  job  opportunities  under  successful.     Over    3.500   students   have  °-  *^**"Sw  .»•  ANrNSJ^iSLOT^ 

.  the  other  program,  but  I  think  this  Is  a  completed  their  training  and  neariy  all  ,_-,,,„,.__..  training                            Units 

.program   designed   esaeciaUy   to   reach  of  them  are  gainfully  employed.    Today  ^'^"Jer^°*^  ^"''''^^                         e.w" 

'  areas  and  segments  of  the  country  where  ^e  have  31  industrial  developments  lo-        g^m  j^  training 1.273 

the  other  program  has  not  been  effec-  cated  on  or  near  reservations  and  mak-        completed  or  discontinued 6. 6I8 

tive.    I  think  it  particularly  makes  use  ing  use  of  Indian  laborers.    Today  we        Discontinued... 2.045 

pf  skilled  personnel  In  the  Department  j^ave  about  2,500  individuals  enrolled  in        completed.. -—  8.674 

of  the  Interior  and  its  Bureau  of  Indian  institutional  training  programs  in  some  Completed    or    discontinued    and 

AfTairs.  and  their  knowledge  of  job  re-  go  Western  States  and  another  1.300  in  employed    (estimated) 3.821 

qulrements  so  far  as  Indians  are  con-  „n.fhe.Job  training     Over  300  applica-  a  study  made  in  fiscal  year  1962  showed 

cemed,  and  brings  them  Into  the  over-  "J    " .   ^     ^^      orocessed  and  are  await-  '^^^  about  68  percent  of  those  who  com- 

oil    vrJ'fttionftl    education    program       I  "°"^  '^     ®            processea  ana  are  await  ^^^^  ^^  discontinued  training  were  assisted 

♦li^^ntT  JrentiSv  nSble   thatthere  ^«  ^^"^  ^°^  registration.     In  addition  ^^^  accepted  employment.    Doe.  not  Include 

think  it  is  entirely  possible   that  there                   ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  akeady  or  soon  recent  graduates  who  are  awaiting  Job  place- 

rS^f  ra' wrie'^ml  'du°Su?atL"n     will  graduate  fn>m  high  school  will  take     ment  assistance. 

Ihen  we  are  aSle  to  reach  folks  who  are     advantage    «'    ^''•^^^^^    °PP°^^"^"^,^„     On-the-job  training:  Vn^ 

not  being  reached  through  other  pro-     With  the  growing  use  of  automation  In        Entered -J^ 

«r^-  l'^""''^'   ^""^Z  Torf  dffflr  n^Tn  LT  Employed  by  plants  no  longer  under 

Mr.  SNYDER.    I  thank  the  gentle-  havmg  more  and  more  difficulty  m  find-  contxact...  137 

man  *ng  employment.  When  they  do  get  jobs  Empioy«i  by  plants  stm  under  con- 
Mr    HALEY.    Mr.    Speaker.    I   yield  they  are  often  the  first  to  be  replaced            tract ^ 

such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle-  by   machines  or  laid  off   in   times  of  ^„,,,  ,„„,„^^                          T026 

man  from  Montana  [Mr.  OlsknI.  depression.  Total  employed 1. 
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m.  NT7MBEm  OP  indcans  kmplotcd  on  OB  orr 

SEBERVATION 

Information  Is  not  avaUable.  There  Is  no 
exact  figure  for  those  employed  on  or  off 
the  reservation;  however,  It  Is  estimated  that 
no  more  than  6  percent  of  those  trained 
through  Institutional  training  are  employed 
on  the  reservation  while  all  those  trained  by 
one-the-Job  training  are  employed  on  or 
near  the  reservation. 

rv.    SCHOOLS    AMD   COOKSES   APPKOVXD   BT    STATES 


State 

Schools 

Courses 

Public 

Private 

Alaska 

2 

2 

IS 

3 
10 
40 
13 

3 

7 

Arizona   

California 

Colorado.  ............. 

20 

142 

21 

Florida 

2 

1 
1 
1 

7 

Oeorgia 

4 

Idaho 

2 
I« 

I 

12 
7 
3 

5 

Illinois 

40 

Iowa 

1 

Minnesota .„.„.. 

4 
4 

31 

Montana ^^ 

36 

Nf»N«»V»  .  .. 

5 

New  York 

1         i 

2* 

1 
2 
5 

i         1 

1 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

2 

4 
20 
S 
7 
7 
1 
11 
6 
3 

2 

17 

Ohio 

38 

Oklahoma ....... 

34 

Oregon 

South  DakoU 

TenneasM 

34 

21 

1 

Texas 

' 3 

6 
6 

1 
3 

36 

Washington 

66 

Wisconsin..... 

34 

WyominK 

1 

New  Mexico 

« 

22 

Total,  25  SUtes.. 

'           60 

188 

626 

V.    AVKKACE     TEAKLT     COST    PI«    UNIT    IN    ADTTLT 
VOCATIOHAL    TRAINING 

Per  unit 

Institutional    training $3, 100 

On-the-job  training ^ 600 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
joined  with  others  in  proposing  legisla- 
tion to  Increase  adult  Indian  vocational 
training  assistance,  by  Introducing  legis- 
lation which  would  increase  the  appro- 
priation for  this  program  from  a  $7.- 
500.000  limitation  to  $12  million.  My 
bill  is  H.R.  8266. 

Though  I  feel  we  should  try  to  hold 
Federal  Government  expenses  down 
wherever  possible,  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
this  Is  about  as  worthy  a  cause  as  any 
proposal  we  have  had  before  us  this  Con- 
gress. There  is  a  definite  need  to  carry 
out  this  program  which  Is  a  means  of 
helping  the  Indian  to  help  himself,  which 
would  encourage  the  pride  and  self- 
respect  of  the  Indian  rather  than  by  the 
"dole"  system,  and  which  would  lead  in 
the  direction  of  self-sustaining  for  the 
Indian  youths  and/or  adults  concerned 
with  bettering  their  standards  of  hving 
and  present-day  existence. 

The  number  of  Indians  who  are  quali- 
fied and  who  wish  to  participate  in  the 
program  greatly  exceeds  the  number  for 
which  funds  are  presently  available. 
Throughout  the  country  there  are  over 
1.200  individuals  in  training  and  346 
applicants  waiting  on  registers  and  624 
applications  In  process  at  the  reservation 
level.  There  are  not  sufficient  funds 
available  to  take  care  of  all  present  and 
Interested  applicants.  Information  from 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  indicates 
that  on  a  basis  of  present  costs,  an  ap- 


propriation of  $7,500,000  can  be  expected 
to  finance  the  cost  of  2,470  institutional 
training  units  and  1,370  on-the-job 
training  units — in  varying  stages  of 
training— during  1  fiscal  year.  An  ap- 
propriation of  $12  million  would  increase 
the  number  of  training  units  to  3.906 
institutional  training  units  and  1,500  on- 
the-job  training  units.  Since  this  group 
of  American  citizens  have  expressed  a 
willingness  and  desire  to  better  prepare 
themselves  for  employment  on  and  off 
the  reservation,  and  since  there  is  prac- 
tically no  opportunity  for  unskilled  labor 
today,  what  better  place  to  assist  than 
our  own  first  citizens  of  the  United 
States — the  American  Indian.  We  help 
people  the  world  over.  There  is  a  defi- 
nite need  to  increase  the  appropriations 
for  this  Indian  vocational  training  pro- 
gram. 

An  important  phase  of  this  proposed 
legislation  includes  a  3 -year  nurses' 
training  program  for  Indian  women.  It 
is  believed  a  sizable  number  will  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  extended  training  period 
provided  by  this  legislation.  Not  a  single 
registered  nurse  of  Indian  descent  has 
been  trained  by  the  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice. Indian  health  officials  have  testified 
to  the  acute  need  for  nurses  and  nurse's 
aids  in  every  Indian  hospital  and  sani- 
tarium in  the  United  States.  We  can  do 
our  country  as  well  as  our  Indian  popu- 
lation a  great  service  by  recommending 
favorable  consideration  of  this  proposal 
to  amend  the  Adult  Indian  Vocational 
Training  Act. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is:  Shall  the  House  suspend  the 
rules  and  pass  the  bill,  S.  1868,  as 
amended? 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof), 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Boccsl  to  make  an  an- 
nouncement. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  re- 
spect to  item  number  four  on  the  sus- 
pensions listed  in  the  Whip  Notice,  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  129,  It  may  be  that 
we  will  be  able  to  consider  that  suspen- 
sion after  the  conclusion  of  the  bill  about 
to  be  considered,  namely,  the  military 
construction  bill. 


MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BELL.  1964 

IN  THE  COM  UrrTEE  OF  THE  WHOLE 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9139)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30.  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes ;  and  pending  that  motion.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
general  debate  on  the  bill  be  limited  to 
2  hours,  one-half  to  be  controlled  by  the 


gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]   and  one-half  by  myself. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bllL 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tanpore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man frwn  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill,  H.R.  9139,  with 
Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Sheppard]. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman, 
budget  estimates  for  the  military  con- 
struction program  for  fiscal  year  1964 
total  approximately  $1J  bUlion.  Your 
committee  recommends  appropriations 
of  slightly  over  $1.5  billion,  a  reduction 
of  about  $403  million  below  the  budget 
estimate.  These  reductions  include  the 
amount  of  $225,238,000,  as  a  result  of 
reductions  made  in  the  Military  Con- 
struction Authorization  Act  for  fiscal 
year  1964  which  is  now  Public  Law 
88-174. 

I  would  like  to  discuss  with  you  briefly 
the  major  areas  of  our  reductions. 

This  bill  consists  of  literally  thousands 
of  individual  line  items,  varying  from  a 
few  thousand  to  several  million  dollars. 
Your  committee  has  reviewed  each  of 
these  line  items  in  its  hearings  and  our 
actions  are  based  on  such  considerations. 
There   are,   however,   two  major   areas 
which  account  for  a  large  portion  of  this 
reduction.    The  first  of  these  relates  to 
family  housing.    For  the  first  time  we 
have  on  the  floor  of  the  House  all  funds 
for  military  family  housing  in  a  single 
appropriation    package.    This    includes 
construction  of  new  housing  facilities, 
improvements  to  existing  facilities,  op- 
eration and  maintenance  and  debt  pay- 
ments, which  includes  payments  for  the 
Capehart  and  Wherry  housing  programs 
and  the  servicemen's  mortgage»ttisui-ance 
program.    In  the   past,  operation   and 
maintenance  and  debt  payments  have 
been  funded  from  appropriation  items 
in  the  Department  of  Defense  Appro- 
priation Acts.    The  budget  estimate  for 
family  housing  is  $734.4  million.    The 
Military  Construction  Authorization  Act 
reduced  this  program  to  $685.2  million. 
The  committee  recommends  $645.1  mil- 
lion, a  total  reduction  of  approxinfately 
$89.2  million  below  the  budget  estimates. 
The  reduction  made  by  the  committee 
relates  to  only  two  areas  of  family  hous- 
ing.   In  the  fiscal  year  1963  program, 
funds  were  provided  for  so-called  re- 
locatable family  housing.    This  is  a  com- 
paratively new  method  of  constructing 
housing  involving  manufacturing  a  com- 
plete house  at  a  plant,  transporting  it 
in  one  or  two  sections  to  the  site  and 
erecting  it  on  a  previously  prepared  base. 
The   services  encountered  considerable 
difficulty   in   executing   the   fiscal   year 
1963     program.    Contracts     were     not 
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awarded  unta  late  in  flacal  year  1963 
and  early  flacal  year  1964.    No  houses 
have  been  erected  or  accepted  by  the 
services.    The  Defense  Department  re- 
quested  an    $17,175,000    for   additional 
houses  of  this  type  In  fiscal  year  1964. 
The   other  program   involved   in  the 
committee  reduction  is  that  for  the  con- 
struction   of   prefabricated   houses    for 
oversea  locations.     To  reduce  the  gold 
outflow  from  this  country,  an  attempt 
has  been  made  to  design  a  prefabricated 
tjrpe  house  to  be  constructed  in  conti- 
nental   United    States,    transported    to 
oversea  locations  and  erected  on  pre- 
viously prepared  sites  at  these  locations. 
This  program  also  encountered  consid- 
erable   difficulties   in   fiscal   year    1963. 
Contracts  were  awarded  only  a  short 
time  ago.    No  houses  have  been  con- 
structed and  no  sites  have  been  prepared 
at  overseas  locations.    The  amount  of 
$22,960,000  was  requested  for  this  pro- 
gram. 

In  their  appearance  before  our  sub- 
committee, officials  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  agreed  with  the  committee 
that  these  two  housing  programs  were 
of  an  experimental  tjrpe.  They  agreed 
that  it  wotild  be  necessary  to  await  the 
execution  of  the  fiscal  year  1963  program 
to  properly  decide  whether  or  not  these 
houses  were  acceptable  and  to  determine 
reasonable  costs  and  construction  experi- 
ences. It  will  be  virtually  impossible  to 
receive  such  data  during  fiscal  year  1964. 
Your  committee  has  reluctantly  removed 
these  projects  from  the  program,  with 
specific  directions  to  the  Department  of 
Defense  to  study  in  detail  the  execution 
of  the  fiscal  year  1963  program  and  keep 
the  appropriate  committees  of  Congress 
Informed  of  the  results  of  such  studies. 

The  request  for  conventional  housing 
in  the  United  States  and  in  oversea  lo- 
cations has  been  approved.  "Hie  total 
reduction  attributable  to  denying  funds 
for  these  programs  is  approximately 
$40.1  million. 

Our   experiences  with   military  con- 
struction  programs   in    the   past   have 
shown  US  that  changes  in  requirements, 
advancing  technology  and  highly  com- 
petitive bidding  constantly  result  in  over- 
all savings.    We  believe  that  maximum 
utilization  must  be  made  of  funds  ap- 
propriated in  prior  years  which  are  still 
unobligated,  and  that  the  services  must 
place  real  emphasis  on  the  recoupment 
of  funds  of  this  nature  from  prior  pro- 
grams.   Frankly,  although  some  progress 
has  been  made  In  this  area,  but  much 
remains  to  be  done,  there  is  still  a  ten- 
dency on  the  pait  of  the  services  to  build 
up  so-called  slxish  funds  to  provide  fund- 
ing for  projects  not  included  In  the  reg- 
ular military  construction  program.    In 
an  attempt  to  effect  more  proper  utili- 
zation of  these  funds,  the  committee  has 
made  a  reduction  of  $21.2  million  in  this 
respect. 

The  balance -of -payments  situation 
has  been  a  problem  to  this  committee  and 
to  the  Congress  for  some  time.  In  our 
hearings  and  markup  sessions,  we  very 
carefully  screened  all  oversea  construc- 
tion and  have  eliminated  items  we  felt 
were  not  clearly  essential  to  our  oper- 
ating forces.  This  includes  such  things 
as  commissaries,  administrative  facili- 


ties, gymnasiums  and  the  like.  We  have 
also  insisted  that  others  who  would  be 
serviced  by  some  of  these  facilities  bear 
a  portion  of  the  cost  of  their  construc- 
tion. As  a  result  we  have  reduced  the 
f imds  requested  for  oversea  construction 
approximately  $20.6  million  below  the 
budget  estimates,  based  on  our  review 
of  the  oversea  construction  program,  as 
well  as  those  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees. In  connection  with  the  authoriza- 
tion bill,  I  believe  that  I  can  assure  you 
that  the  bill  now  before  you  represents 
the  very  mintmnm  of  gold  outfiow  con- 
sistent with  our  essential  oversea  mili- 
tary requirements. 

Many  of  you  have  asked  questions 
about  armories  and  other  construction 
projects  for  the  Reserve  and  National 
Guard  components  of  the  military  serv- 
ices. This  year  for  the  second  time, 
authorizations  for  these  facilities  were 
requested  in  lump-sum  fashion  without 
specific  line  items.  Congress  authorized 
funds  in  this  fashion.  Your  committee 
has  appropriated  the  funds  in  similar 
fashion.  There  Is  no  earmarking  of 
funds  for  specific  projects.  I  would  like 
to  emphasize  however,  that  the  commit- 
tee has  approved  all  of  the  funds  re- 
quested for  these  programs  in  the  three 
services. 

You  will  find  the  details  of  the  com- 
mittee action  set  forth  in  our  report 
For  your  guidance,  beginning  on  page 
19  of  the  report,  there  is  a  State-by- 
State  breakout  of  the  funds  approved 
for  miliary  construction,  followed  by  the 
details  of  the  family  housing  program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is  a  particular 
item  in  this  bill  that  I  would  like  to  dis- 
cuss briefly  this  afternoon.  Funds  were 
requested  in  the  amount  of  $200,000  for 
the  alterations  of  facilities  at  Port  Ben- 
jamin Harrison,  Ind.,  for  the  Army  In- 
formation School,  and  hopefully  for  a 
triservlce  information  school.  After 
considerable  discussion,  with  the  services 
and  among  ourselves,  the  committee 
has  approved  this  item  for  t*o  primary 
reasons. 

First,  because  of  the  obvious  savings 
which  could  accrue  from  the  establish- 
ment of  a  triservlce  information  school, 
and  because  of  assurances  that  when 
such  a  school  is  established,  it  will  be 
located  at  Port  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
use  these  facilities. 

Second,  was  the  testimony  that  the 
provision  of  these  facilities  at  Port  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  would  result  in  the  clo- 
sure of  Fort  Slociun,  N.Y.,  resulting  in 
annual  savings  of  approximately  $1.1 
million.  The  decision  to  close  Fort  Slo- 
cum  has  already  been  made  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army.  I  was  amazed  to 
learn,  however,  that  inactivation  of  Port 
Slocum  Is  not  to  take  place  until  around 
the  first  of  January  1966. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  that 
this  is  ridiculous.  Certainly,  the  altera- 
tions to  the  facilities  which  are  necessary 
at  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison  can  easily  be 
accomplished  during  calendar  year  1964. 
Frankly,  I  can  see  no  good  reason  why 
Fort  Slocum  cannot  be  deactivated  well 
before  January  1966.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  it  should  be  closer  to  January  1965, 
than  1966,  when  these  considerable  an- 


nual savings  should  bedn  to  accrue. 
Certainly  this  committee  will  not  tol- 
erate such  unconscionable  delay  and  foot 
dragging  on  the  part  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  the  Army  in  deactivating 
this  post  and  achieving  these  savings. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  a  committee  rec- 
ommends a  reduction  of  this  magnitude 
in   a  defense  program,  the  question  is 
always  raised  as  to  whether  or  not  we 
are  crippling  the  defense  effort.    First, 
let  me  point  out  to  you  that  a  major  por- 
tion of  the  reduction  is  realized  from  re- 
coupment of  funds  and  other  savings 
from  prior  year  programs  and  the  reduc- 
tion In  family  housing.     Second,  your 
committee  has   approved   the  essential 
operating  facilities  requested  in  this  pro- 
gram.   Where  there  has  been  doubt  In 
our  minds  we  have  resolved  It  In  favor 
of  a  strong  national  defense.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, your  committee  believes  that  we 
are  presenting  to  you  today  a  realistic 
military  construction  program.   Tliose  of 
us  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who  have 
participated  in  the  lengthy  and  detailed 
hearings  and  In  the  writing  of  this  bill 
do  not  believe  that  the  actions  taken 
will.  In  any  way,  shape,  or  form  retard 
or  damage  our  defense  effort.     On  the 
contrary,  if  properly  Implemented,  these 
actions  will  add  to  the  defense  effort  of 
this  covmtry.    This  bill  is  based  on  long 
days  and  hours  of  searching,  exhaustive 
hearings  and  research  as  well  as  careful 
and  detailed  committee  markup  sessions. 
I  know  that  it  will  not  satisfy  every 
military   service.     Perhaps   it   will   not 
satisfy  every  Member  of  this  House.    But 
I  assure  you  that  this  is  a  solid  bill.    Our 
goal  has  been,  and  will  be  a  program 
that,   if  properly   implemented  by   the 
Defense  Department   and  the   military 
services  will  save  money,  make  better  use 
of  existing  facilities,  and  keep  the  mili- 
tary construction  program  under  con- 
tinuous review  by  those  in  authority  in 
the  executive  branch  and  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  might  digress  for  a 
moment,   the  bill   before  you  contains 
$9,026,000  to  begin  the  replacement  of 
World  War  n  mobilization  type  facilities 
at  Fort  Jackson,  8.C..  with  permanent 
construction.    Our   late   colleague    and 
onetime  head  of  our  military  Construc- 
tion  Subcommittee   on   Appropriations, 
the    Honorable    John    Riley,    of    South 
Carolina,  long  advocated  such  a  move  at 
this  post.    It  has  a  record  as  being  an 
ideal   training   base.     John   Riley   had 
the  vision  to  see  its  requirement  in  the 
Army    training    program.    Fortunately, 
the  Army  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense have  also  finally  seen  this  require- 
ment.   I  regret  that  our  colleague  is  not 
with  us  today  to  see  the  beginning  of  the 
fulfillment  of  his  vision.    Yet  I  am  cer- 
tain that  as  he  looks  down  upon  us  today 
from    that   place   where   there    are    no 
wars  or  battles  and  maybe  even  no  poli- 
tics, he  is  smiling  a  happy  smile  that  this 
program  which  he  believed  to  be  neces- 
sary for  the  military  forces  of  this  coun- 
try, of  which  he  was  always  a  stanch 
supporter,  is  finally  coming  to  pass.    Its 
inclusion  in  this  bill  is  a  tribute  to  him 
and  his  farsighted  vision. 

In  closing,  let  me  call  your  attention 
to  one  thing.  As  I  have  stated  In  the 
past,  this  committee  realizes  that  imfor- 
tunately  it  cannot  win  a  popularity  con- 
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test  in  handling  these  construction  bills. 
In  my  opinion,  the  committee  has  done  a 
thorough  job  In  bringing  this  bill  before 
you.  I  think  it  is  a  good  bill.  It  deserves 
your  attention,  your  consideration,  and, 
I  am  personally  convinced,  your 
1     approval. 

'        Mr.  JONAS.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  wanted  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  gentleman  from  California 
while  we  are  discussing  this  bill  on  the 
USAHOME  programs.  I  note  in  the  re- 
port that  all  of  these  homes  have  been 
eliminated  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  correct,  for  the 
reason  stated  in  the  report  and  adverted 
to  by  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 
We  want  to  try  tiiem  out  first  to  see  If 
they  will  work. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man they  need  to  be  tried  out.  I  was 
hoping  there  would  be  some  sort  of  com- 
petition which  would  require  these  in- 
dividual builders  to  first  erect  a  series 
of  these  homes  so  that  we  could  see  what 
we  were  buying.  There  is  no  requirement 
on  the  present  bids  in  1963  as  to  the  time 
that  they  have  to  be  constructed  at  the 
construction  site.  There  are  require- 
ments as  far  as  packaging  is  concerned. 
But  as  far  as  actual  performance  at  the 
site  is  concerned,  there  are  no  firm  re- 
quirements. It  is  my  hope  this  program 
will  be  studied  and  that  the  people  who 
are  interested  in  constructing  this  kind 
of  home  will  be  required  to  p>erform  in 
advance  at  least  in  the  construction  of 
one  house. 

Mr.  JONAS.  "Hiat  is  being  done  with 
respect  to  the  relocatables  and  a  contract 
has  been  let.  Most  of  these  homes  are 
intended  for  use  overseas,  which  presents 
a  little  difficult  problem  to  construct  when 
we  take  them  overseas  and  erect  them. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  It  does  not  have  to  be 
erected  overseas.  We  could  erect  one 
here.  We  could  see  what  the  contractors 
do  as  far  as  performance  is  concerned. 
I  am  not  talking  about  constructing  them 
overseas.  I  think  under  the  1963  bid  you 
will  have  all  kinds  of  problems  once  you 
get  the  package  overseas  and  after  you 
start  erecting  homes  and  instead  of  tak- 
ing 48  hotirs,  in  some  cases  it  will  take  up 
to  5.  6,  or  7  days,  or  possibly  2  weeks. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  have  the 
c<xnment  of  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin. He  will  be  pleased  with  the  action 
the  committee  took  this  year  in  taking 
this  item  out  of  the  bill  because  we  want 
to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  com- 
mittee that  these  houses  are  workable  and 
will  work  before  we  provide  the  money 
for  them. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  SIKES.  As  has  been  brought  out, 
there  is  a  requirement  in  the  report  that 
one  of  these  homes  be  constructed.  We 
will  have  Information  from  that  action 
before  further  action  of  the  Congress  In 
another  year. 


Mr.  LAIRD.  I  want  to  commend  the 
committee  for  its  recommendations  in 
this  area  because  last  year  that  was  not 
done.  I  believe  this  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  not  have  one  or 
more  of  these  houses  erected  somewhere 
in  the  Washington  area  so  that  some  of 
the  garden-variety  Members  of  Congress 
can  take  a  look  at  them  without  having 
to  impose  the  expense  on  the  Govern- 
ment to  haul  them  to  some  base  out  in 
the  country? 

Mr.  JONAS.  That  is  a  good  idea,  but 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
we  have  many  bases  in  the  Washington 
area,  and  we  would  not  have  any  diffi- 
culty finding  a  place  to  erect  a  model. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  subcommittee 
chairman  has  discussed  with  you.  In  gen- 
eral, the  actions  taken  by  the  committee 
on  this  bill  and  the  several  major  reduc- 
tions we  have  made.  I  am  convinced  that 
these  substantial  reductions  which  have 
been  made  by  the  Congress  in  the  au- 
thorization act  and  by  our  committee  in 
the  bill  now  under  consideration  will  not 
impair  the  military  efficiency  of  this 
country  and  will  not  do  any  disservice  to 
the  men  who  wear  the  luiiform. 

The  bill  contains  funds  for  the  com- 
plete family  housing  program  of  the  mili- 
tary services,  including  construction,  op- 
eration and  maintenance,  and  debt  pay- 
ment. In  the  past,  funds  for  the  latter 
two  activities  have  been  carried  in  other 
appropriation  acts.  Due  to  the  method 
of  presenting  these  items  in  the  Presi- 
dent's current  budget  and  the  complica- 
tions involved  in  comparing  appropria- 
tions and  estimates,  it  is  necessary  to 
show  in  our  report  the  entire  family 
housing  program  as  an  increase  over  last 
year.  Actually,  this  is  not  the  case.  The 
family  housing  program  recommended 
to  you  in  this  bill  in  its  entirety  is  approx- 
imately $68,256,500  less  than  comparable 
appropriations  in  fiscal  year  1963.  The 
bill  itself,  in  addiUon  to  being  $403,- 
436,000  below  the  budget  estimates.  Is 
actually  $229,640,000  under  comparable 
appropriations  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

The  family  housing  program  before 
you.  although  providing  less  units  than 
were  authorized  or  requested  In  the 
President's  budget,  does  provide  255 
more  units  than  were  funded  in  fiscal 
year  1963.  Our  reductions  In  this  field 
are  related  solely  to  holding  In  abeyance 
the  program  for  relocatable  housing  in 
this  country  and  prefabricated  units 
overseas.  We  feel  that  it  Is  necessary 
to  have  the  benefit  of  the  experience  and 
knowledge  derived  from  the  execution 
of  the  fiscal  year  1963  programs  for  these 
two  types  of  housing  before  proceeding 
with  the  construction  of  additional  imits. 
I  assure  you  that  there  Is  no  one  on  our 
subcommittee  who  is  not  mindful  of  the 
requirement  of  adequate  family  housing 
for  military  personnel.  This  should  be 
obvious  to  all  concerned  from  our  ap- 
proval of  fvmds  requested  for  construc- 
tion of  conventional-type  housing  in  this 
country  and  in  oversea  areas. 

The  reduction  below  the  fiscal  year 
1963  amount  is  attributable  in  a  large 


degree  to  the  reduced  estimates  and  re- 
quirements for  facilities  in  support  of  our 
ballistic-missile  weapon  ssrstems.  As 
these  systems  become  operational,  the 
requirements  for  new  facilities  decrease. 

Let  us  look  at  the  actions  taken  by  the 
committee  on  the  specific  military  con- 
struction programs  of  the  services,  ex- 
cluding housing  and  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents. The  committee  has  approved 
$200,293,000  for  the  regxxlar  construc- 
tion program  of  the  Army.  These  funds, 
when  added  to  unexpended  balances 
from  prior  years,  will  make  over  $450 
million  available  for  military  construc- 
tion by  the  Department  of  the  Army.  A 
large  portion  of  the  funds  approved  for 
the  Army  is  in  supix)rt  of  air  defense 
missile  programs,  research  and  develop- 
ment activities,  and  replacement  of  es- 
sential training  facilities  which  are  now 
outmoded  and  seriously  deteriorated. 

The  amount  of  $194  million  is  recom- 
mended for  the  regular  construction  pro- 
gram of  the  Navy  which,  when  added  to 
carryover  fimds.  will  make  in  excess  of 
$454  million  available  to  the  Navy  for 
expenditure  in  fiscal  year  1964.  The 
projects  approved  for  the  Navy  are  in 
support  of  the  operational  efforts  of  the 
fleet  and  include  such  items  as  facilities 
in  support  of  the  Polaris  ballistic  missile, 
antisubmarine  warfare,  nuclear  ship- 
building facilities,  and  essential  com- 
munications items. 

The  committee  has  approved  $451  mil- 
lion for  the  regular  forces  of  the  Air 
Force.  This  amoimt,  when  added  to  \m- 
expended  balances  from  prior  years  pro- 
grams, win  provide  in  excess  of  $1.2  bil- 
lion for  expenditure  by  the  Air  Force  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  The  largest  single  por- 
tion of  the  Air  Force's  appropriations, 
and  for  that  matter  the  largest  single 
item  in  the  entire  biU,  is  in  support  of 
the  ballistic  missile  program.  This  is 
primarily  for  additional  Mlnuteman  op- 
erational sites,  although  funds  are  made 
available  for  improvements  to  existing 
Atlas  and  Mlnuteman  bases.  Other  es- 
sential operational  facilities  have  also 
been  provided  including  continued  sup- 
port of  the  Strategic  Air  Command's  op- 
erational forces. 

In  total,  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
committee,  when  coupled  with  existing 
unexpended  balances,  will  make  over 
$2.1  billion  available  for  the  military 
construction  programs  in  suinwrt  of  the 
Regular  forces  of  the  services  In  fiscal 
year  1964. 

This  bill  also  provides  a]n>ropriations 
for  loran  stations.  These  are  long  range 
navigation  facilities  constructed  by  the 
Coast  Guard  in  accordance  with  defense 
requirements  approved  by  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff.  These  facilities  are.  of 
necessity,  frequently  located  In  overseas 
territories.  At  the  time  of  the  commit- 
tee action,  no  base  rights  had  been  ob- 
tained for  over  $6  million  of  the  total 
program  of  $20.5  million.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  negotiations  to  obtain  these 
rights  had  not  yet  been  initiated.  The 
committee  has  therefore  denied  funds 
for  this  portion  of  the  program. 

The  committee  has  approved  all  of  the 
funds  requested  for  the  Reserve  com- 
ponents of  the  several  services  In  the 
amount  of  $34  million.  These  funds, 
when   added   to   carryover   fundc,  will 
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make  ov«r  $107  mllUoxi  available  for  ex-  committee  felt  that  the  Air  Force  had  did  have  testimony  concerning  the  need 
SSuJ^forieRe^e  components  in  not  made  a  sufficient  survey.  My  Ques-  for  repairs  to  about  348  housing  units  at 
fl!^^  IQW  Uon  then  would  be  this.  Dow.    The  committee  was  amaied  that 

Mr  Salrman.  I  think  this  Is  a  sound  Inasmuch  as  the  Vandenberg  hospital  the  number  of  housing  units  would  de - 
biU  I  thlnkboth  the  reductions  which  Is  an  authorized  project.  If  the  survey  is  velop  basement  leaks.  We  went  into 
have  beSomade  and  the  projects  which  made,  is  there  every  expecUUon  that  the  that  qu^Uon  quite  thoroughly  and  ex- 
hive  bS  ^o^^Zlbe  justified,  committee  will  give  consideration  to  this  plored  the  possibility  that  the  contractor 
WhUe  I^  in  view  of  our  naUciial  debt     item  next  year?  might  be  at  fault  and  perhaps  could  be 

aXthi  dLrSimltLices  wrannot  jus-  Mr.  JONAS.  We  considered  every  hos-  held  responsible  but  the  witnesses  from 
S^  s^  ^STtrSSi^wfaddlUons  pital  request  that  was  made.  Of  course.  "^,  ^  Force  to  d  us  Uiat  the  leaks  did 
toofttccS  clubs.  unnec^Lry  branch  post  when  those  surveys  are  completed  and  "fij^^^^^oP  .""^^^^^  *  SSf„^?^  f^Z 
ei^Si  unwarranted  duplication  of  when  the  proper  information  is  presented  pired  following  the  completion  of  the 
SSS  knd  UielJtrwe  must  provide  to  ttie  committee,  each  hospital  project  construction  and  they  did  not  see  any 
f^ur  defense  reXements.  will  be  considered  on  its  merits.  bas^  on  which  the  contractor  could  be 

We  have   made   reductions   In   these        Mr.  STKFS.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the    held, 
nonessential  activities,  but  at  tiie  same     gentieman  yield?  However,  ttiere  ^  a  pretty  general  dls- 

Smewe  have  provided  funds  which  we  Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  cusslon  of  that  situation,  and  a  pretty 
toow  are  necessary  and  justified,  even     gentleman  from  Florida.  detailed  one.  I  might  add.  beginning  on 

In  view  of  our  critical  fiscal  situation,  Mr.  STKKfl.  I  would  respectfully  refer  page  279  and  running  throu^  280.  If 
In  order  to  preserve  tiie  military  sU-ength  the  gentieman  to  the  top  of  page  14  of  the  gentieman  from  Maine  will  turn  to 
of  this  country  and  to  provide  the  neces-  tiie  report  which  deals  specifically  with  that  he  will  see  what  caused  the  damage 
sarv  suDDort  of  military  personnel  at  Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  You  will  there.  It  was  sUted  that  water  had 
home  and  abroad  note  in  the  report  there  are  two  factors    formed    in    these    pockets    and    later 

Mr  Chairman  this  is  a  good  bill.  It  which  entered  into  the  postponement  of  drained  Into  the  basements  Apparently, 
corned  to  you  with  a  vmanimous  recom-  the  construction  or  replacement  of  medi-  from  information  that  the  gentleman 
mmdation  of  our  subcommittee  and  our  cal  facilities  at  tills  time.  One  Is  tiiat  from  Maine  now  has,  tiie  same  situation 
full  committee  and  I  urge  its  approval,  the  present  facilities  were  rehabUiUted  is  developing  at  Lorlng.  but  we  had  no 
Pillowing  is  a  summary  tabulation  just  a  few  years  ago  when  this  base  was  testimony  before  the  committee  about 
of  actions  taken  to  date  on  the  military  reopened  at  a  cost  of  $790,000.  So  there  the  situation  there.  We  did  provide 
construction  program  for  fiscal  year  has  been  improvement  of  available  hos-  funds  for  the  repair  of  these  units  at 
Tj^.  piUl  facilities.   The  other  item  is  that  we    Dow  and  several  other  Air  Force  bases. 

BndMt  (stlmate  $1  •««  ♦«>.  00°     ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^*^  ^^  ^^^^  sufficient  plan-         Mr.  SIKES.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

R«?uction  by  authorizaUon      "  ning  with  reference  to  the  total  area  re-     gentleman  yield? 

net ' 22«.  »8. 000    quirements  for  both  Navy  and  Air  Force        Mr.  JONAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 

' — Installations.    This  is  a  very  bdg  base,    gentieman  from  Florida,  for  a  further 

Revised  estimate.. 1.741. 161.000     jj,  t^^s  an  important  mission.    We  real-     explanation. 

Beducticm  by  Committee  on  iqo  onn     ^^  '^c  ^ave  to  maintain  hospital  facili-         Mr.  SIKES.    As  the  gentieman  from 

Approprtations na.  mg.  uw     ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  adequate  hospital    North    Carolina   pointed   out.   there   Is 

Ttotai    in    bill    under  facilities.    But  the  committee  does  not    $90,000  in  this  bill  for  the  correction  of 

conaideraUon. 1. 6«3.  »64. 000     feel  there  has  been  sufBcient  study  of  the     the  problem  which  exists  at  Dow.  which 

-     actual  requirements  to  permit  a  proper    is  apparentiy  quite  similau:  to  the  one 

Total  reductions  from  request  for  expenditures  of  funds.  which  has  now  developed  at  Lorlng.    It  is 

budget       estimates  ^^     TKAGUE    of    California.      Mr.    true  that  the  problem  at  Lorlns  is  one 

•      (20.5  percent) 403.436,000     Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield?  which  was  not  called  to  the  attention 

Mr     TEAOUE    of    California.       Mr.        Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentieman.     of  the  committee  during  these  hearings. 

Chairman,  will  the  gentieman  yield?  mt.  TEAGUE  of  California.    It  Is  my        Consequentiy  we  are  not  now  in  posi- 

Mr.  JONAS.    I  yield  to  the  gentieman.     understanding  from  what   the   gentle-     tlon  to  attempt  to  do  anything  about  the 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.    I  would    ^an  from  Florida  has  Just  said  and  from     problem.    Normally   this    is   something 

appreciate  It  if  the  gentiwnan  would  sUte    ^^^^  ^^e  gentieman  from  North  Cam-     which  requires  authorization.    This  waa 

for  the  record  what  the  action  of  the    ^^^  jj^  j^^  g^j^  tjji^t  it  is  up  to  the     true  in  the  case  of  Dow.    An  authoriza- 

oommlttee   was  in   respect  to  military    ^y^  ^^j^  ^  g^^  by  means  of  a  surrey     tion   by   the   Congress    was   necessary; 

hospitals— not  in  detail— but  I  am  specif-     ^  somewhat  better  Justification  than  It     now    an    appropriation    is   being    made 

ically  Interested  due  to  the  fact  that  the    jj^  j^^cn  able  to  do  so  far;  Is  that  cor-     available.     In  those  cases  where  repair 

committee  saw  fit  not  to  Include  funds    ^^^11  ^^  renovation  is  not  a  major  problem.  It 

Xor  a  military  hospital  at  Vandenberg        j^  joNAS     Yes  they  would  have  to     sometimes  Is  possible  for  It  to  be  han- 

Alr  Force  Base  in  California  which,  as    n^^g  q^  ^  go^d  case  and  show  a  reason     died   under   minor   construction     Thte 

the  gentieman  knows,  is  a  relatively  re-         ^  ^  Justification  before  the  com-     is  provided  under  general  authorization 

mote  area  which   has   grown   up  very     ^j^^^  and  general  appropriation    It  appears. 

rapidly.    There  Is  a  tremendous  influx  tfaottf  of  ralifomia     I  thank     however,  that  the  Loring  problem  Is  suf- 

3  military  personnel  in  tiiat  area  and     ,»,J^,,^°Y^  °'  California.    I  tiianic     g^j^^^y  ^^^  In  nature  tiiat  It  would 

tiiere  are  very  Inadequate  fl^dlltles.  Mr    M^SmRE     Mr   Chahman    will     ^  necessary  for  the  Air  Force  to  come 

Mr   JONAS     I  will  say  to  my  friend.     ^  Mr.  McINTlRE.    Mr.  cnairman.  wiu     ^  congress  for  an  authorization  in  ad- 

the  gentleman  from  California,  that  the    "^«  gentieman  yield?  „        „      vance  of  a  re<iue6t  for  an  appropriation 

SSiSSt^^^ntains  a  discussion        ^r.  JONAa    I  yield  to  the  gentieman     ^^^  j  ^^^  ^ite  opportmUty  to  com- 

o£  tiie  actions  of  the  committee  with  re-        Mr.  McINTIRE.    I  would  like  to  call     j^g^d  tiie  distinguished  gentieman  from 

aoect  to  hospitals  ^e  attention  of  the  gentieman  and  the     n^^ine  for  his  zealous  work  in  behalf  of 

We   eliminated    some   proposed   hos-    members  of  tiie  committee  to  tiie  fact     ^j^  constltutents. 
oltals  for  various  reasons.  In  some  cases    that  there  are  certain  problems  relating        j^^.    jqnaS.    Mr.   Chairman,  may  I 
the  reason  being  that  tiie  design  was  not    to    Capehart    housing    at    If  ring    Air     ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  recokd  at  tills  point,  for 
sufficiently  advanced  and  in  some  cases     Force  Base  at  Limestone,  Maine    and     ^^^  benefit  of  the  gentieman  from  Maine 
adequate  surveys  had  not  been  made  In-    Dow  Air  Force  Base  at  Bangor.  Maine^     ^j^^  ^^i^^  tj^is  question,  two  responses 
dtoiing  tiie  faciUties  that  were  avail-    Water  Is  leaking  Into  tiie  cellars  of  Uiese     ^,y  witnesses  before  tiie  committee, 
able  In  the  civilian  area  where  the  hos-    homes.    I  would  appreciate  Information        colonel  Manning  said: 
pltals  were  sought  to  be  located.    U  the    as  to  whether  or  not  this  matter  has  been        ^  ^         ^^^^  ^^  ^^j,^  ^  ^^^  Capehart 
gentieman  wlU  read  page  5,  he  will  see    brought  to  tiie  attention  of  the  commit-     ^,^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  different  projecu.    At 
a  detailed  explanation  of  what  we  are    tee  and.  if  so,  what  action  is  taken  in     ^^  ^ime  our  engineering  analysts  did  not 
trvlne  to  do  with  respect  to  hospitals.  this  bill  relative  to  this  situation.  disclose  pockets  at  water.    Our  test  borings 

M?  mJoUE  ^^orX  n  tiie  Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  glad  to  respond  to  did  not  bring  this  out.  Of  caa«e.  in  de- 
gerSLmanwill  yield  further  I  have  read  that.  I  do  not  tiiink  any  presentation  veioping  i  W)  uniu  we  changed  t^l^°^<^ 
Si^t^Tte  my  imde«SSSllii  tiiat  the    was  made  witti  respect  to  Lortng.  but  we    water  to  some  extent  and  undoubtedly  dis- 

S 
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turbed  the  ■ubta^raoean  flow  oC  water  so 
that  348  out  of  ib*  1,000  unite  have  this  wet 
basement  problem. 


Mr.  Julius,  a  witness  for  the  Air  Force, 
made  this  statement  in  response  to 
questions  as  to  whether  we  might  not 
hold  someone  responsible  for  this  dam- 
age.   He  said: 

I  think  this  is  something  that  nobody 
oould  foresee.  We  could  not  foresee  the  ex- 
istence of  these  clay  pockets  which  trap  the 
water.  The  water  b\illds  up  hydrostatic 
pressure  on  the  foundation  walls,  and  If 
there  Is  the  slightest  crack  in  the  wall,  nat- 
urally water  will  seep  Into  the  basement. 
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for  fiscal  year  1964.  However,  my 
analysis  of  the  recommended  appropria- 
tion against  the  authorization  originally 
provided  by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law 
8&-174  indicates  a  reduction  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  of  ap- 
proximately $132  million. 

The  major  reductions  which  comprise 
this  $132  million  include  the  following: 

Million 

Army $13 

Navy 16 

Air   Force . 63 

Housing 40 
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Mr.  McINTIRR  I  appreciate  the  op- 
portunity to  bring  this  matter  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee.  Am  I  correct 
in  assuming,  then,  that  insofar  as  the 
committee  was  presented  with  the  need 
at  Dow  Air  Force  Base,  that  appropria- 
tions are  in  this  bill  to  cover  that  need? 

Mr.  JONAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  And  that  the  situa- 
tion at  Loring  will  be  a  matter  that  the 
Air  Force  must  bring  before  the  com- 
mittee for  appropriate  authorization.  If 
It  Is  extensive  to  that  point,  and  for 
appropriations  in  the  next  fiscal  year? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  may  say  that  there 
win  be  an  opportunity.  If  committee 
action  Is  required,  for  them  to  under- 
take to  take  care  of  It  on  a  reprogram- 
ing  basis,  If  that  becomes  necessary. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  If  the  gentieman 
will  yield  further,  may  I  sincerely  re- 
quest that  the  committee  give  this  mat- 
ter Its  attention.  These  wet  basements 
are  a  very  serious  problem.  I  will  sin- 
cerely appreciate  the  committee's  at- 
tention to  this  matter. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  very  kindly. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Georgia  fMr.  Vm- 

SONl. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
examined  this  bill  most  carefully.  It 
Involves  some  400  different  projects  and 
some  1,300  line  items.  I  want  to  com- 
pliment the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  California  fMr.  Sheppard]  and  the 
able  members  of  his  subcommittee  on 
the  carefulness  and  thoroughness  with 
which  they  have  made  these  line-item 
appropriations. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  a  few  observations  concerning 
H.R.  9139,  the  military  construction  ap- 
propriation bill. 

As  the  Members  of  the  House  are 
aware,  the  military  construction  au- 
thorization bill  submitted  by  the  De- 
partments originally  requested  new  con- 
struction authorization  In  the  amount 
of  approximately  $1.9  billion  The 
committee  by  Public  Law  88-174,  re- 
duced this  authorization  request  to  $1.68 
billion,  a  reduction  of  more  than  $250 
million 

The  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  now  recommended  appropria- 
tions for  military  construction  for  fiscal 
year  1964  amounting  to  approximately 
$1.5  billion.  Included  In  this  figure  are 
appropriations  applied  against  prior 
years  authorization  and,  therefore,  the 
figure  recommended  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  Is  not  directly  com- 
parable to  the  authorization  provided 


Total _    132 

On  the  basis  of  the  reductions  made 
by  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Congress  in  the  authorization  act. 
the  Departments  will  receive  almost  $400 
million  less  for  miUtary  construction  for 
fiscal  year  1964  than  was  originally  re- 
quested by  the  Departments.  This  Is 
indeed  a  very  drastic  reduction  in  the 
departmental  request. 

I  do  not  entirely  agree  with  the  re- 
ductions made  by  the  Appropriations 
Committee  at  certain  specific  locations. 
However,  I  fully  recognize  that  honest 
men  can  differ  in  their  Judgments  as  to 
the  necessity  for  providing  certain  types 
of  new  facilities  to  the  military.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  am  greatiy  disturbed  by 
the  tmwillingness  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  to  fully  fund  the  housing 
requested  by  the  Departments  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Congress  in  Public  Law 
88-174. 

The  reduction  made  by  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  In  the  funding  re- 
quested for  military  housing  will,  if  left 
unchanged,  preclude  the  construction  of 
2,385  urgently  required  units  of  housing. 

The  report  submitted  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  in  support  of  HR. 
9139  indicates  that  the  Committee  on  k  Department  has  not  as  yet  developed  any 


the  construction  of  a  tottd  of  10,140  units 
of  family  housing  at  a  cost  of  $183.- 
969,000.  The  House  Apprc^rlations 
Committee  has  recommended  approprla- 
ticxis  for  7,755  of  these  imits  with  a  cor- 
responding appropriation  of  $143,828,000. 

The  effect  of  tbie  House  Appropriations 
Committee  action  is  a  net  reduction  of 
2.385  units  of  family  housing  represent- 
ing a  dollar  reduction  of  $40,141,000. 

The  reductions  made  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  the  fiscal  year 
^64  military  construction  program  for 
family  housing  was  entirely  confined  to 
the  elimination  of  t^ose  units  which 
were  programed  for  either  so-called  re- 
locatable housing  or  USAHOMES. 

Relocatable  housing  is  prefabricated 
housing  intended  for  use  in  continental 
United  States.  It  is  housing  which  is 
prefabricated  at  the  factory  in  a  unit 
which  can  be  separated  into  two  sections 
and  transported  by  truck  or  rail  to  its 
ultimate  site.  It  therefore  lends  itself 
to  maximum  salvage  and  reusability  in 
the  event  housing  no  longer  is  required 
at  the  site. 

USAHOMES  are  prefabricated  homes 
which  are  panellzed  and  lend  themselves 
to  being  broken  down  Into  many  rela- 
tively small  units  which  can  be  shipped 
overseas  and  reassembled.  This  pre- 
fabricated housing  Is  specifically  de- 
signed to  meet  the  gold-fiow  problem  en- 
countered by  our  military  forces  over- 
seas. By  virtue  of  fabrication  of  this 
housing  in  the  United  States,  only  a 
minimum  amount  of  US.  dollars  Is  re- 
quired overseas  for  the  site  preparation 
for  this  housing. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  has  de- 
leted both  the  relocatable  housing  and 
the  USAHOMES  housing  included  in  the 
fiscal  year  1964  program.  The  reason 
given  in  the  committee  report  is  that  the 


Appropriations  fully  concurs  in  the  re- 
quirement for  10,140  units  of  military 
family  housing  in  the  fiscal  year  1964 
program  as  approved  by  the  Congress 
in  Public  Law  88-174. 

Nonetheless,  the  committee  has  seen 
fit  to  eliminate  2,385  units  of  this  hous- 
ing simply  because  it  questions  the  prac- 
ticality of  satisfying  this  housing  re- 
quirement by  the  use  of  relocatable 
houses  or  so-called  USAHOMES.  These 
types  of  housing  are  basically  prefabri- 
cated housing,  and  would  be  utilized  in 
instances  in  which  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  our  Government. 

I  have  Included  in  my  statement  a 
summary  table  which  reflects  economies 
which  will  result  from  the  use  of  relo- 
catables  and  USAHOMES.  I  beUeve  that 
the  approach  taken  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  in  utilizing  this  type  of  hous- 
ing is  fully  justified  and  deserves  the 
support  of  not  only  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee but  the  entire  Congress. 

Also  included  in  my  statement  is  a 
summary  of  the  action  taken  by  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  respect 
to  housing  as  contrasted  to  that  origi- 
nally provided  in  the  authorization  act. 

ANALYSIS  or  APPROPKIATION  COMMrTTEZ  CUTS 
IN  nSCAL  TKAX  1964  IdLITAKT  CONSTKUCTION 
HOTTSINO  AUTHORIZXO   BT  PtTBUC  LAW   SS-1T4 

The  Military  Construction  Authoriza- 
tion Act  for  fiscal  year  1964  authorized 


actual  cost  experience  In  respect  to  the 
use  of  this  type  of  home  to  satisfy  Its 
housing  requirements  both  in  domestic 
and  foreign  areas. 

At  the  present  time,  the  Department  In 
the  fiscal  year  1963  program  has  entered 
Into  contracts  involving  1.282  relocatable 
houses  and  510  USAHOMES. 

Of  the  1,282  relocatable  housing  imits 
presently  under  contract,  1,012  are  In- 
tended for  the  domestic  market  in  con- 
tinental United  States  and  270  are  sched- 
iJ^ed  for  construction  in  the  Philippines. 
VThe  Department  advises  that  occupan- 
cy \)f  the  first  available  units  of  relocata- 
ble housing  will  occur  early  in  March 
of  1964,  vrith  complete  occupancy  of  all 
relocatable  housing  sometime  late  in  the 
fall  of  1964. 

The  Department  has  advised  that  all 
of  the  510  USAHOMES  scheduled  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963  program  have  been  placed 
under  contract.  These  units  are  sched- 
uled for  four  oversea  locations.  The 
first  production  unit  of  the  USAHOMES 
is  scheduled  to  be  delivered  on  Decem- 
ber 9.  1963.  with  beneficial  occupancy  of 
these  homes  overseas  scheduled  to  be- 
gin in  the  early  fall  of  1964. 

The  Department  has  advised  that  the 
anticipated  cost  of  USAHOMES  deliv- 
ered and  constructed  overseas  will  be  less 
than  conventional  housing  provided  at 
the  same  locations. 
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OONCLUSIOM 

The  reductions  made  by  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  In  the  authorized  mili- 
tary construction  housing  program  for 
fiscal  year  1964  was  entirely  confined  to 
relocatable  and  USAHOMES  housing. 

All  conventional- type  housing  sched- 
uled for  the  domestic  market  and  au- 
thorized in  the  fiscal  year  1964  Military 
Construction  Act — Public  Law  8^-174 — is 
recommended  for  appropriations.  The 
Ccmtimittee  on  Appropriations  also  ap- 
proved 790  units  of  conventionally  con- 
structed housing  at  foreign  bases.  This 
includes  490  at  Port  Buckner,  Okinawa — 
Army;  100  at  Kadena  AFB,  Okinawa- 
Air  Force;  and  200  at  Naha  Air  Force 
Base,  Okinawa — Air  Force. 

A  complete  siunmary  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Appropriations  Committee 
on  military,  housing,  as  contrasted  to  the 
authorization  bill,  follows: 

Fiscal   year    1964    military    construction 
housing 


SUMMAST    or    DEMIED 

APPROPRIATIONS 

Serrice 

Vnits 

Amount 

A»MT 

Auttiofizod       

1.M7 
1.703 

$36. 052, 000 

Aiiurouruted  

33,347,000 

Total        

-144 

4.24M 
3.802 

-2,706,000 

NAVT 
Authorized 

76,242,000 
67,437,000 

Total      

-446 

-7.905,000 

AIK  rOBCK 
Authorized            -.. 

4.045 
2,250 

r.'.er.'i.ono 

AnnrouriAtod       .- 

43.0H0UU 

Total      

-1.7»6 

-29,631,000 

8UMMABT 
Authorized        . *- 

10.140 
7,755 

183,969,000 

143,828,000 

Total       

-2.386 

-40,141.000 

DKNIED    APPROPRIATIONS.    BT    LOCATION 


ARMT   (All  ?ORRinN) 


ASA  tocation04 
ASA  location  23- 


Total 

KAVT  uix  irOBKir,N) 

NRS,  IiOn<lon(lcrry.  Ireland. 

NSOA,  Edzell,  Scotland 

NRR,  Thurso,  Scotland 

Cla'!sifii'<l  location >  — 


60 
84 


144 


Total 

AIR  KORCE 

l')omestic  program: 
K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Force  Base, 

Mich. - 

,    Mnlmstrom  Air  Force  Base, 

Mont.  

Orand     Forks    Air    Force 

Base.  N.  Dak 

Minot  Air  Force  Base,  N. 

Dak — - 

Various    locations    (aircraft 

control  and  warninK)  — 

Luke-Williams  Air  Force 

Station,  Ariz 

Klamath  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, Calif.  

Ked  Blnfl  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, Calif    

Kockville  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, Ind 

WaTerly  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, Iowa  


30 

90 

2fi 

300 


)1, 105, 000 
1.600,000 


2,705,000 


446 


100 

200 

300 

300 

(245) 

11 

18 

18 

10 

» 


526,000 
1, 575, 000 

455.000 
5. 25a  000 


Fiscal  year  1964  military  construction 
housing — Ckjntlnued 

OKNIRO    APPROnUATIONB,    »T   LOCATIOlf — COn. 


Fiscal  year  1964  military  construction 
housinff — Continued 

OCNISD    APPROPRIATIONS.   BT    U>CATI01f— OOn. 


Serrioe 


7,808^000 


AIR  FORCE— continued 

Domestic  proffram— Con. 
Various  locations— Con. 

Kmpire  Air  Force  Station, 
.Mich   

Cb:tndler  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, Minn 

Kalispell  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, Mont 

Wiimemucca    Air    Fopce 
Station,  Nrr       

SiM-ramt-nto  IVak  Observ- 
atory, N.  Mcx.  

Finlcy  Air  Force  Station, 
X.  Dak 

North    Bend    Air    Force 
Station,  On-R  

\:i.selU>  .\.ir  Force  Sl;ition, 
Wash     


Units 


23 
10 
10 
27 
10 
30 
IH 
IK 


Amoun 


Service 


$34.\000 
1£0,000 
160,000 
405,1100 
150.000 
300.000 
270,  000 
2TO.000 


AIR  roRCK— continued 

Domestic  procrum— Con. 
Various  local  ions— Con. 
Othello  Air  Force  Station, 

Wash     

AntiKO  Air  Force  Station, 
Wis 


ITnits 


Amount 


Subtotal,  domestic  ... 

Fort'iRn  proKram: 

Ooosc  .\irl>a'«',  Culnaila 

Clark  Airbaer,  I'l^ilippincs.. 
SitcQI. 


Subtotal,  (ureign 
Total.  Air  Force. 


12 
20 


1.14t 


aoo 

260 
200 


«U 


1.795 


>180. 000 
300.000 


17.17S,000 


4. 066. 000 
4.660,000 
3,720,0110 


12,456,000, 


29,631,000 


Fiscal  year  196S  relocatable  family  housing  program- 


Installation 


Wurtsniilh   Air   Force   Hiise, 

Mich. 
Kincheloe    Air    Force    Base, 

Mich. 
Olasjfow     Air     Torcf     Ha**. 

Mont. 
K.  I.  Sawyer  Air  Forw  Base, 

Mont. 
A.C.  4  \V..sitD..      


Total 

Net  savhigs. 


Xumber 
of  units 


300 
200 
200 
100 
212 


Contract  amounts 


Procure- 
ment 


$2. 979, 000 

1,986,000 

1.957,  5?.> 

903,000 

2,233,000 


Outside    the    liiited    States 
(Philippine  Islands): 

Clark  Airbaiie,  H.I 

Naval  Station,  Tarlac  V.l. 


Total 

.Net  savings. 


250 
20 


2, 593,  700 
207,500 


Site 


$1, 199. 986 

1,042.  .W.' 

800,  IJO 

417.997 

l,011,8tit( 


Total 

estimated 

cost 


$4,560,000 
3, 28.1, 500 
2. 950, 000 
1..S72.O0O 
3,  .S30, 000 


l.^,  80*\  800 


402,037 
36,960 


Original 
estimate 


$5,130,000 
3,600.000 
3,600,000 
1,  750, 000 
3, 18a  000 


1,163,200 


17, 06a  000 


4,324,000 
346,000 


4, 67a  000 


Occupancy,  19C4i 


Initial 


February. 

June 

April 

July 

April 


4,650.000 
3T2, 000 


352.000 
I 


5,022,000 


March 

...do 


Full 

I 

June. 
July. 
Do. 
.VugusI . 
July. 


Do. 
Do. 


NOTE 

Reloc-.itables  in  the  I'nited  Slates:  ,       .  ,         .,  ■ ,        i 

Procurement  cost  includes  factory  fabrication,  transportation  to  llic  site,  and  crectiou  on  prei)rei)arod  founda- 
tions. ,  „  .      , 

Total  cost  includes  design,  supervision,  and  Oovemment  overhead.  . 

Relocafables  in  the  PhUlppines:  ......,•  o    i    i  >  i., 

I'rociirement  cost  includes  factory  fabrication  and  transportation  to  l.S.  dockside. 

Total  cost  includes  design,  supervision,  Oovemment  overhead,  and  lrans|)ortatioii  costs. 


Fiscal  year 

1963  U.S.  Army  home  family  housing  program 

Location 

Number 
of  units 

Procure- 
ment 
contract 

Trans- 
portation 

Estimate 
site  costs 

Estimate 
total  co8tS| 

Original 
estimate 

Occupancy,  1964 

Initial 

Full 

ASA  location  04 

ASA  location  12 

Naval  Station,  Argen- 

tia. 
Site  1-5 

60 

156 
196 

100 

$457,060 
1,268,627 
1, 562, 480 

761,800 

$171,060 
368,100 
334,070 

243,800 

$180,000 

447,000 

1,520,000 

2iaooo 

$837,660 
2,  L-O,  280 
3,584,850 

1,260,690 

$900,000 
2,705,500 
6,825,000 

1.750,000 

April.... 

July 

.\ugust.. 

October. 

July. 

November^ 
l>ecenilM"r. 

Do. 

ToIaI 

7, 836, ."WO  Il2.180,500 
4,344,120 

Pvilmntivl      SAV- 

ings. 

1,500,000 

3,ooaooo 
i5oaooo 
4,6oaooo 

(3, 675,  OOO) 
165,000 
27a  OOO 
27a  000 
150.000 
300,000 


KOTE.— Procurement  contract  includes  factory  fabrication  and  delivery  of  c\port  cralwl  comjionenls  1o  r.S. 
dockside. 

Estimated  reduction  in  foreign   exchange  costs   (FEC)    r.N.    Army  home  concept  versus 

conventional  construction 


Conventional  construction 

U.S.  .\riny  home  concept 

F.stlmnled 

> 



FEC 

Percent  of 

total  costs 

FEC 

Percent  of 
total  costs 

FK(^ 

retluclloii 

ASA  location  04      

$747,000 
2, 245,  570 
5.801,000 
1,47a  000 

83 
83 
86 
84 

'       $149,920 

;ihi.  130 

921.300 
189,100 

17.9 
17.7 
26.7 
16.0 

$.'»7.tlNl 

AS  V  location  12                

1,864.  «4i» 

Naval  Station.  ArgentlR.... 

4,879.7l)i> 

Site  1-5 

1,280,900 

Vutitnftf<k4l  FFC  oftvlnm 

8,«»,1.'<> 

1 

1963 
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Mr.  8HEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  at 
this  time  I  want  to  express  my  gratitude 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Vinson]  for  his  eomments  in  behalf  of 
this  bill,  not  only  in  my  own  behalf  but 
on  behalf  of  the  committee.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  that  I  did  not  have  the  oppor- 
tunity earlier  in  the  day  to  express  my 
views  pertaining  to  the  gentleman's 
birthday  and  the  possible  retirement  of 
the  gentleman  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives at  some  date  in  the  future. 
Wherever  the  gentleman  goes  and  what- 
ever the  gentleman  does,  I  wish  for  him 
the  utmost  in  happiness  and  a  great 
longevity  enjoying  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina  tMr.  Watson]  . 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  thank  the  gentleman,  the 
able  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  for 
yielding  to  me.    ji 

Mr.  Chairman!  i  rise  in  support  of  this 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
and  to  commend  the  subcommittee  and 
Its  staff  for  their  contribution  to  the  mil- 
itary posture  of  this  Nation.  They  de- 
serve the  commendation  of  this  body  and 
the  American  people  for  their  dedication 
to  duty  and  the  countless  hours  spent  in 
resolving  the  manifold  problems  of  such 
a  gigantic  and  important  program. 

While  my  enthusiastic  support  is  given 
to  the  entire  military  construction  pro- 
gram, designed  to  keep  our  Nation  mili- 
tarily prepared,  I  note  with  particular 
pride  the  $9  million  appropriation  for 
Fort  Jackson,  S.C,  within  my  congres- 
sional district.  For  many  years  this 
superb  installation  has  been  recognized 
by  military  authorities  as  one  of  the 
most  ideal  infantry  basic  training  fa- 
cilities in  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  our  overall 
military  posture  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment has  now,  and  wisely  so,  recom- 
mended and  approved  some  permanent 
buildings  for  Fort  Jackson.  I  trust  that 
this  appropriation  will  be  only  the  begin- 
ning of  the  full  development  of  Jackson 
on  a  permanent  l)iusis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  conclusion,  let  me 
say  that  while  I  am  privileged  to  serve 
at  this  time  when  the  first  permanent 
construction  is  to  be  made  at  Fort  Jack- 
son, I  should  like  to  emphasize  that  this 
action  is  the  fruition  of  the  tireless  ef- 
forts of  the  late  Congressman  John  J. 
Riley  and  his  devoted  wife  and  successor 
in  Congress,  the  Honorable  Corrine  Ri- 
ley. His  memory  is  revered  by  South 
Carolinians,  and  the  "best  wishes  of  our 
citizens  accompany  Mrs.  Riley  during 
her  period  of  temporary  disability.  Both 
were  dedicated  and  able  public  servants. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  consume  to 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very 
pleasing  that  my  distinguished  chairman 
and  my  beloved  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  SheppardI.  is  back 
with  us.  It  has  been  necessary  for  him 
to  undergo  minor  surgery  and  I  am  glad 
he  is  better  and  that  he  Is  back 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  estimates  consid- 
ered by  the  subcommittee  for  military 
construction  total  $1,966,400,000.    There 


was  a  cut  of  $225,238,000  by  the  au- 
thorizing committees.  Your  subcom- 
mittee recommends  a  total  of  $1,562,- 
964,000,  a  reduction  of  $403,436,000  be- 
low the  budget  estimates,  and  a  cut  of 
$178,198,000  below  the  authorizing  fig- 
ures. This  represents  a  reduction  over- 
all of  slightly  more  than  20  percent,  and 
a  10-percent  cut  by  this  committee. 

Mr.  Chairmam,  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  all  of  the  funds  requested  for 
the  Reserves  and  the  National  Guard 
forces  for  armory  construction  are  ap- 
proved at  locations  designated  by  the  Na- 
tional Guard  and  by  the  Reserves.  The 
committee  made  no  changes. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  making  the  re- 
ductions to  which  I  referred,  the  sub- 
committee adopted  several  basic  policies. 
First,  projects  were  eliminated  or  esti- 
mates were  reduced  where  the  costs  ap- 
peared excessive  or  where  plans  and  de- 
signs were  too  elaborate.  There  is  con- 
siderable variation  between  the  services 
for  construction  of  similar-type  facili- 
ties. This,  we  do  not  feel  is  a  realistic 
or  a  Justifiable  practice.  For  example, 
the  committee  fails  to  see  why  bachelor 
oflBcers'  quarters  for  the  Air  Force  in 
Korea  should  be  programed  at  a  cost  of 
$5,700  per  man,  while  Army  facilities  for 
similar  requirements  at  the  same  loca- 
tion are  programed  at  a  cost  of  not  to 
exceed  $3,600  per  man.  That  repre- 
sents a  difference  of  $2,100.  This  Is 
an  extreme  case,  but  it  emphasizes  the 
point. 

Second,  projects  were  eliminated  or 
estimates  were  reduced, where  plans  and 
designs  were  inadequate. 

For  instance,  funds  were  requested  in 
the  amount  of  $7.6  million  for  a  science 
building  at  the  Naval  Academy  in  An- 
napolis. Of  course,  we  must  have  ade- 
quate facilities  for  the  education  of 
cadets  at  the  Military  Academies  and, 
of  course,  satisfactory  facilities  for  a 
proper  teaching  job  to  be  done  in  the 
sciences  is  essential.  The  committee 
realizes  that.  But  this  money  was  de- 
leted because  a  new  site  Is  necessary. 
The  original  plans  are  not  suitable  for 
the  new  site  and  new  plans  must  be  pre- 
pared and  approved.  There  Is  no  way 
for  those  plans  to  be  completed  and  a 
contract  to  be  awarded  during  the  fiscal 
year  1964. 

The  committee  takes  the  position 
there  is  no  point  in  appropriating  money 
which  cannot  be  used  In  this  fiscal  year. 

Third.  The  committee  Insists,  as  It  has 
In  prior  years,  that  maximum  utilization 
be  made  of  existing  facilities.  This  Is 
the  toughest  nut  of  all  to  crack.  Every- 
body in  the  services  wants  new  facilities. 
They  want  modem  facilities.  Some- 
times these  are  necessary.  This  is  a 
modem  age.  Military  science  Is  moving 
forward  very  rapidly  and  frequently  new 
facilities  are  essential.  But  where  the 
services  can  properly  use  present  facil- 
ities or  where  an  additional  year  of  use 
can  be  obtained  without  injuring  the  de- 
fense program,  we  insist  that  it  be  done. 

Fourth.  The  committee  has  disap- 
proved projects  that  are  not  clearly  es- 
sential to  the  military  posture  of  the 
country  at  this  time  or  in  the  foreseeable 
future.  The  military  posture  Is  con- 
stantly changing.     What  we  think  we 


need  now  may  be  out  of  date  next  year. 
We  try  to  insist  that  only  those  facilities 
be  constructed  for  which  there  will  be  a 
continuing  need.  There  may  be  changes 
in  troop  locations.  For  instance,  there 
may  be  troop  withdrawals  from  Europe. 
Bases  may  be  closed  in  this  country. 
Those  factors  must  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration. This  committee  tr^  to  stay 
abreast  of  the  times. 

Fifth.  The  committee  insists  that 
maximum  utilization  be  made  of  funds 
appropriated  for  support  of  prior  year 
programs  that  remain  imcommitted  or 
imobligated.  Sometimes  the  picture 
changes  so  rapidly  because  of  moderni- 
zation in  warfare  that  structures  pro- 
gramed a  year  ago  would  not  be  useful 
now.  Sometimes  construction  or  other 
difficulties  arise  which  make  it  Impos- 
sible for  contracts  to  be  awarded.  We 
want  to  be  sure  prior  year  authorizations 
are  kept  realistic  and  that  we  know 
where  the  money  is  and  for  what  it  is 
being  expended. 

These  are  nonyear  funds,  and  the  com- 
mittee finds  it  must  ride  herd  on  them 
all  the  time  until  they  are  expended. 

In  addition  to  these  ^asic  policies 
which  the  committee  follows  and  which 
we  have  followed  in  the  past,  we  have 
very  carefully  screened  all  overseas  con- 
struction and  eliminated  those  items  not 
clearly  essential  to  the  requirements  of 
our  operational  forces.  We  have  done 
this  because  of  the  critical  situation  with 
which  we  are  all  familiar  regarding  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

In  this  connection  I  can  point  out  to 
you  that  the  program  w£is  carefully  re- 
viewed by  the  Department  of  Defense 
just  prior  to  the  markups  and  to  the  re- 
port on  this  bill.  You  may  be  sure  that 
the  bill  now  before  you  represents  the 
very  minimum  gold  outflow  consistent 
with  our  oversea  military  requirements 
as  we  understand  those  requirements  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  first  time  this 
bill  carries  in  it  all  funds  which  are  re- 
lated to  mlHtary  family  housing.  This 
has  not  been  true  heretofore.  This  In- 
cludes construction,  operation,  mainte- 
nance, and  debt  pasnnents.  Some  of 
these  items  previously  were  carried  imder 
the  defense  appropriation  bill.  I  believe 
this  procedure  over  the  years  will  give  us 
savings,  possibly  appreciable  savings.  I 
am  sure  this  will  Insure  management  of 
the  program  on  the  part  of  the  military. 

Some  of  our  colleagues  have  expressed 
concern  about  the  depth  of  the  cuts  in 
military  family  housing.  On  the  surface 
there  does  appear  to  be  a  sharp  cut  in 
housing.  I  realize,  and  so  do  you,  that 
housing  Is  one  of  the  most  critical  Items 
in  maintaining  a  high  tjrpe  of  personnel 
In  the  armed  services.  This  Is  true  of 
family  housing,  it  Is  true  of  quarters  for 
troops,  both  officers  and  enlisted ;  we  seek 
to  be  realistic  and  not  injurious. 

We  had  a  budget  estimate  of  $734,400,- 
000  for  housing.  It  has  been  reduced  to 
$64&,ni,000,  a  cut  of  $89,229,000.  Actu- 
ally, however,  we  have  approved  all  con- 
ventional housing  which  was  proposed 
for  the  continental  United  States. 

We  took  out  the  relocatable  housing 
and  USAHOMES  portaMe  housing,  most 
of  which  is  for  oversea  construction.  For 
detailed  explanation,  I  respectfully  refer 
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the  committee  today  to  pages  17.  18,  and 
19  of  the  report. 

Please  note  this  report  spells  out  the 
fact  that  we  do  not  disapprove  these  con- 
cepts of  housing.  We  simply  feel  that 
there  has  not  been  suflBclent  experience 
In  construction  and  use  of  these  houses 
to  determine  whether  they  are  going  to 
be  wholly  satisfactory  and  economical 
for  use  by  families  of  military  person- 
nel. We  do  feel  that  there  should  be  ad- 
ditional construction  and  use  experience 
by  the  defense  agencies.  Houses  were 
authorized  and  funded  in  1963  which 
have  not  yet  been  constructed.  When 
they  are  built  and  in  use  we  will  have 
much  more  adequate  Information.  We 
have  asked  the  military  to  take  a  good, 
long,  careful  look  and  then  come  back 
with  their  recommendations.  We  want 
good  housing  where  it  is  needed. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  members  of 
the  committee  will  turn  to  the  commit- 
tee report,  you  will  find  the  details  of  our 
actions  set  forth  on  the  first  19  pages, 
and  then  beginning  at  page  19  there  Is  a 
State-by-state  list  of  all  the  construc- 
tion by  States.  Beginning  on  page  36 
there  Is  a  listing  of  all  the  items  for  fam- 
ily housing.  This  Is  a  complete  report. 
I  think  it  will  give  you  the  entire  story. 

The  bill  was  reported  unanimously  by 
the  subcommittee  after  very  detailed 
hearings  and  a  very  detailed  markup  ses- 
sion. There  was  harmony  throughout 
In  the  efforts  and  work  of  the  subcommit- 
tee. I  know  that  my  colleagues  would 
want  me  to  pay  particular  tribute  to  the 
leadership  of  the  distlngxiished  chairman 
of  the  subcommittee,  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Sheppard],  and  I 
am  very  pleased  to  pay  similar  tribute  to 
the  very  fine  work  done  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  I  Mr.  ShillbyI,  and  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  tMr. 
JoNASl,  and  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  Ceoerberg]  on  the  minority 
side. 

This  Is  a  good  bill.  It  represents  a  siz- 
able reduction  in  budget  estimates;  one 
of  the  largest  reductions  that  has  been 
brought  to  you  in  an  appropriation  bill 
this  year.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe  it 
does  provide  adequately  for  this  portion 
of  our  military  posture,  and  I  urge  that 
the  bill  be  approved. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  no 
further  requests  for  time,  but  would  like 
to  yield  myself  2  minutes  to  associate 
myself  with  remarks  made  by  the  chair- 
man of  our  subcommittee  when  he  paid 
his  compliments  to  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  whose  birthday  we 
celebrate  today,  and  who  has  annoimced 
he  will  voluntarily  retire  from  Congress 
at  the  end  of  this  term,  the  dlstingxiished 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson!. 
We  on  the  Military  Construction  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  necessarily 
rely  a  great  deal  on  the  work  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee.  The  Armed 
Services  Committee,  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Chairman  of  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  this  afternoon  is  also  an 
outstanding  member,  and  I  know  he  will 
agree  with  what  I  say,  gets  the  first  crack 
at  the  military  construction  program. 
They  have  detailed  hearings  and  present 
to  the  Congress  an  authorization  bill.    It 


Is  only  after  that  bill  becomes  law  that 
we  are  called  upon  to  exercise  our  Judg- 
ment and  discretion  in  providing  funds 
to  implement  the  bill  which  they  have 
approved  and  submitted  to  the  House. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  has  for  many  years  served  m 
chairman  of  that  committee.  On  the 
occasion  of  his  birthday  I  should  like  to 
join  my  colleagues  who  have  previously 
expressed  their  respect  to  him  and  to 
wish  for  him  a  long,  happy,  and  useful 
life  In  retirement  when  he  voluntarily 
surrenders  his  seat  In  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
California  I  Mr.  Sheppard  1  and  the  mem- 
bers of  his  committee  for  the  excellent 
work  which  has  been  done  In  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor.  In  particular,  we 
In  West  Virginia  are  extremely  grateful 
that  $3,484,000  has  been  included  in  this 
bill  for  the  relocation  of  communication 
facilities  at  the  Naval  Radio  Station, 
Sugar  Grove,  W.  Va. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill  which  we  are  now  considering  con- 
tains several  items  of  interest  and  Im- 
portance to  the  military  In  the  State  of 
Rhode  Island.  These  items  Include: 
$400,000  for  construction  at  the  Naval 
War  College,  Newport,  R.I.:  $630,000  for 
construction  at  the  Naval  Public  Works 
Center.  Newport,  R.I.;  $834,000  for  con- 
struction at  the  U.S.  Naval  Air  Station. 
Quonset  Point,  R.I.;  $3,350,000  for  family 
housing  at  the  US.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Quonset  Point,  R.I. 

The  projects  mentioned  have  been  re- 
quested by  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  approved  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. I  mge  that  the  House  vote 
favorably  on  the  allocation  of  these 
funds  which  are  much  needed  by  the 
Rhode  Island  naval  installations  I  have 
mentioned. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  find  that  I  must  vote 
against  the  passage  of  this  bill  (H.R. 
9139)  making  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  rear  ending 
June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  purpose-, 
for  the  reason  that  It  Includes  an  appro- 
priation of  $200,000  In  connection  with 
the  Brooklyn  Navy  Yard  for  new  alter- 
ations for  electronic  data  processing  ma- 
chine Installation. 

The  allowance  and  expenditure  of  this 
substantial  sum  of  money  means  the 
closing  and  discontinuance  of  activities 
now  carried  on  within  the  Jay  Street  An- 
nex in  an  eight-story  modem  building 
erected  during  World  War  n.  I  feel  that 
the  closing  of  this  building  and  the  pro- 
posed relocation  of  activities  means  fur- 
ther curtailment  in  the  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  Navy  Yard.  You  may  consider 
my  vote  a  protest  against  reduction  of 
work  in  the  finest  naval  shipyard  in  the 
Nation. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  15  minutes  to  our  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  Cannon  I. 

r/OLU    INCOMX 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  featured  on  the  front  page  of  this 


morning's  Issue  of  the  Washington  Post 
a  discussion  of  a  topic  seldom  considered 
by  the  metropolitan  press.  It  Is  entitled 
"Farm  Income  Expected  to  Drop  by  $1 
Billion  Over  2  Year  Period." 

It  goes  on  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  had  some  bad  news  for  the 
farmer  yesterday. 

The  Department  economists  estimated 
that  net  farm  income  will  decline  by 
nearly  $400  million  this  year  and  may  go 
down  by  as  much  as  another  $600  million 
next  year. 

Thus  making  a  total  reduction  of  $1 
billion  in  net  farm  Income  over  a  2-year 
period. 

The  1964  outlook  Issue  of  the  depart- 
ment agricultural  publication  on  the 
farm  income  situation  attributes  the  1963 
decline  In  net  Income  "to  production  ex- 
penses rising  faster  than  realized  gross 
farm  income." 

This  article  follows  an  article  In  the 
Washington  Star,  reported  by  the  Asso- 
ciated Press  on  the  subject  of  hog  prices, 
as  follows: 

Hogs  are  an  Important  source  of  farm  In- 
come and  general  economic  well-being  In 
Iowa,  IlllnoU,  Missouri,  Nebraska,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota,   and   Indiana. 

Right  now  producers  are  getting  dis- 
appointingly low  prices  for  hogs  and  an 
Agricultural  Department  report  issued 
Monday  showed  prices  for  the  country 
as  a  whole  in  mid-September  averaging 
$15.40  a  hundred  pounds.  $2.70  lower 
than  a  year  ago. 

But  the  reduction  in  hog  prices  tells 
only  a  part  of  the  story  of  dwindling  re- 
turns from  hog  raising. 

Here  is  a  feature  which  is  difflcult  for 
us  to  understand — action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  In  deliberately  en- 
couraging and  manipulating  to  lower  the 
price  of  farm  products  and  the  total  farm 
income. 

I  cannot  imagine  the  Department  of 
Labor  advocating  and  urging  lower  wages 
and  lower  labor  income.  But  according 
to  this  statement,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  following  exactly  that 
policy. 

This  article  says  that  "profits  on  hogs 
are  determined  by  the  prices  fanners 
have  to  pay  for  corn,  the  major  live- 
stock feed,  as  well  as  prices  paid  for 
hogs."  It  makes  no  effort  to  raise  the 
price  of  hogs.  But  it  proposes  to  ham- 
mer down  the  price  of  corn  In  order  to 
make  hog  raising  profitable.    It  states: 

In  mid-September  of  this  year,  the  national 
average  for  corn  prices  was  $1.21  a  bushel. 
The  administration  — 

That  is  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture— 

Ls  moving  quietly  to  correct  this  situation 
not  by  Increasing  the  price  of  hogs  but  by 
lowering  the  price  of  corn  and  thereby  re- 
ducing hog  production  coets. 

They  are  sacrificing  the  com  farmer 
for  the  benefit  of  the  hog  farmer.  But 
everybody  knows  that  cheap  feed  means 
cheap  livestock.  In  other  words  the  De- 
partment Is  moving  deliberately  to  de- 
crease the  prices  and  the  Income  of  both 
the  com  farmer  and  the  hog  farmer. 
The  press  report  says : 

Without  public  notice  it  has  resumed  of- 
fering Government-owned  surplus  corn   on 
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tlM  market  to  compete  with  supplies  held 
by  farmers  and  dealers. 

The  storage  of  grain  was  Initiated  to 
permit  the  farmer  to  hold  his  crops  for 
a  better  price.  But  the  Department  Is 
using  the  agency  Intended  to  help  the 
farmer  to  destroy  farm  economy.  It  is 
quietly  throwing  com  on  the  market 
Just  at  the  time  calculated  to  depress 
the  price. 

Note  what  the  editor  says:  "OlD- 
clals" — that  Is.  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture — "hope  and  expect" — hope 
and  expect — "within  a  month  or  so.  com 
prices  will  drop." 

I  have  never  heard  of  any  official  of 
the  Department  of  Labor  hoping  and 
expecting  that  the  wages  of  labor  will 
drop,  but  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
officials  expect  that: 

Within  a  month  or  so  corn  prices  will  drop 
to  the  1962  level  of  around  $1.07  per  bushel. 
Government  sales  coupled  with  movement 
of  new-crop  corn  into  the  market,. they  said, 
should  bring  this  about.  And  they  are  con- 
tributing to  it  by  feeding  into  the  market 
the  reserves  which  they  hold  in  order  to 
force  down  the  prixse. 

The  general  decline  of  farm  prices  Is 
also  affecting  the  market  for  cattle. 
The  press  reports : 

Prices  for  choice  ted  steers  at  Omaha  last 
week  dropped  under  $23.  Farmers  are  gloomy 
about  1964  cattle  prices.  Cattle  prices  go 
from  bad  to  worse. 

By  contrast  there  appears  simultane- 
ously an  article  by  the  Associated  Press 
to  the  effect  that,  "New  Wage  Floors 
Giving  Pay  Raise  to  2,600,000  People." 
"Some  2.600.000  workers  receive  a  pay 
increase."  While  the  farmers  prices  are 
dropping,  wages  of  labor  are  going  up. 

Labor  Secretary  Wlrtz  said  the  increase 
from  $1.15  an  hour  will  add  about  $366  mil- 
lion to  their  annxial  incomes.  The  new  pay 
increase  is  applicable  only  to  those  covered 
by  the  law  prior  to  1961.  Those  added  to 
coverage  by  the  law  since  that  time  will  con- 
tinue receiving  a  mlnimimi  of  $1  an  hour, 
but  will  have  to  be  paid  premlimi  pay  for 
work  beyond  44  hours  in  1  week.  The  4  mil- 
lion employees  In  this  group  will  catch  up 
to  the  first  group  In  minimum  wages  and 
shorter  workweek  by  1965  under  an  escalator 
sched\ile. 

This  increase  Is  purely  by  force  of  law 
passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the 
President.  "The  group  originally  covered 
by  provisions  of  the  act  now  must  be  paid 
at  least  time  and  a  half  for  any  work 
beyond  40  hours  in  1  week. 

"We  have  come  a  long  way  since  the 
Pair  Labor  Standards  Act  was  enacted 


And  the  farmer  is  producing  as  he  has 
never  produced  before.  Never  before  has 
the  Nation  been  so  well  fed  with  such 
high  quality  food  and  in  such  variety  at 
so  low  a  price  in  hours  of  labor  as  today. 
But  these  newspaper  accounts  indicate 
that  we  are  rewarding  him  by  reducing 
farm  prices  and  the  Uttle  pittance  he  has 
been  receiving. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  implication  we 
have  is  clear  as  far  as  wages  are  con- 
cerned. Further  Increases  are  ahead 
despite  the  emphasis  or  need  for  cost 
cutting  across  the  board. 

The  estimates  are  that  wages  will  in- 
crease 3  to  5  percent  next  year,  pl^is 
higher  fringe-benefit  cost.  And.  there 
is  no  end  in  sight,  no  letup  In  the  con- 
tinued increase  in  wages.  And  that  is  as 
it  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House  of  Representatives  there  was 
not  a  single  law  on  the  statute  books  that 
protected  labor.  They  were  at  the  mercy 
of  their  employer.  They  took  whatever 
he  paid.  They  had  no  rights  of  collective 
bargaining. 

I  have  voted  for  every  law  to  give  labor 
Its  present  status.  I  voted  for  the  orig- 
inal Wagner  Act.  I  do  not  think  there 
is  any  other  Member  of  Congress  here 
today  who  voted  for  that  act.  It  was  the 
first  law  recognizing  the  rights  of  labor. 
I  voted  for  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act.  I  voted  to  give  labor  the  right  of 
collective  bargaining.  I  voted  to  reduce 
his  hours  smd  to  Increase  his  pay. 

And  that  is  my  position  today.  Holy 
Writ  tells  us:  "The  lal?orer  is  worthy  of 
his  hire." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  5  additional  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Everybody  but  the 
farmer  is  getting  increased  pay  and  get- 
ting Increased  prices,  and  getting  In- 
creased Income — everybody  In  America. 
Every  other  class,  profession,  or  calling 
is  receiving  more  every  year. 

Personal  income  this  last  year  is  up 
$60  billion  here  in  the  United  States,  an 
average  of  over  $300  per  person.  Corpo- 
rate profits  are  up  40  percent.  Consumer* 
prices  increased  an  average  of  3.8  per- 
cent a  year  and  wholesale  prices  4.4  per- 
cent. And,  remember,  that  the  farmer 
not  only  is  getting  less  for  his  labor,  less 
for  products  and  less  on  his  investment, 
but  he  must  pay  these  increased  prices 
paid  everyone  else. 

As  the  price  he  receives  comes  down. 


25  years  ago."  Mr.  Wltrz  said  In  his  state-X^he  cost  of  production,  farm  machinery. 
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ment.  "Gains  since  that  time  have  con 
tributed  to  a  higher  standard  of  living 
and  a  stabilized  national  economy,"  he 
said.  11 

The  farmer  starts  work  before  dawn 
and  works  until  after  dusk.  He  does  not 
have  any  44-hour  week.  The  laboring 
man  is  the  only  representative  of  his 
family  at  work.  His  children  do  not 
work.  There  is  a  child  labor  law  but  It 
does  not  apply  to  farm  children  or  farm 
wives.  On  the  farm  the  fanner  is  work- 
ing from  sunrise  to  sunset,  and  his  entire 
family  with  him.  The  wife  and  the  chil- 
dren work  long  hours  without  personal 
compensation. 


fertilizer.  Insecticides,  fencing,  and 
everything  else  he  must  have  goes  up. 
He  is  being  ground  between  the  upper 
and  the  nether  millstones.  His  prices 
are  coming  down,  but  his  cost  of  living 
and  his  cost  of  production.  Is  going  up. 
Interest  is  higher.  Taxes  have  practi- 
cally doubled.  The  cost  of  sending  his 
children  to  college  is  prohibitive. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  net  farm  income 
according  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture is  to  be  down,  perhaps,  5  percent 
from  1963,  $600  million  less  from  wheat 
alone.  The  Department  says  the  aver- 
age of  all  farm  prices  is  due  to  be  lower 
next  year.    There  is  no  hope  whatever 


unless  Congress  will  do  for  the  farmer 
what  it  has  done  for  every  other 
producer. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  having  trouble 
in  this  country.  We. are  facing  critical 
economic  problems.  One  of  the  first  is 
unemployment.  On  top  of  that  15  per- 
cent of  our  factory  capacity  is  Idle.  Why 
are  there  unemployed?  Why  are  our 
factories  not  running  to  full  capacity? 
Because  the  prime  requirement  for  a 
high  level  economy  is  a  strong  market. 
We  are  dodging,  twisting,  and  taking 
every  step,  turn,  and  device  In  the  world 
to  get  rid  of  unemployment  except  the 
right  one. 

If  American  agriculture  received  a  fair 
Income  It  alone  would  constitute  a  mar- 
ket that  would  absorb  every  imemployed 
laborer  and  would  consume  everything 
our  factories  can  turn  out. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  are  so  un-Ameri- 
can as  to  want  to  live  at  the  expense  of 
those  who  feed  us — even  if  we  are  willing 
to  grind  them  down  to  poverty  and  serf- 
dom— let  us  for  our  own  welfare  open 
this  exhaustless  market  for  American 
industry. 

The  farmer  does  not  hoard.  He 
spends  immediately  every  cent  we  pay 
him.  Let  us  live  smd  let  live.  Let  us  pay 
our  way  as  we  go  and  make  this  the  most 
prosperous  Nation  the  world  has  ever 
seen. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
LMr.  Jensen]. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Cannon],  on  the  splendid 
speech  he  has  just  made.  He  Is  100  per- 
cent right.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
all  wealth  springs  from  Mother  Earth. 
Mother  Earth  is  our  economic  generating 
plant,  and  when  the  farmer's  dollar  is 
worth  100  cents  at  the  marketplace  he 
purchases  more  than  twice,  dollarwise.  In 
manufactured  goods  than  do  the  rest  of 
us  on  the  average  year  In  and  year  out. 

llie  farmer's  dollar  during  the  past 
decade  has  only  been  worth  on  the  aver- 
age 80  cents  at  the  marketplace.  So  you 
need  not  wonder  why  we  have  unemploy- 
ment in  this  country  of  ours,  why  we 
have  over  5  million  people  unemployed 
today.  As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Cannon]  has  said.  If  the  farmer  Is 
prosperous  today  everybody  would  be  at 
work  and  there  would  be  no  imemploy- 
ment.    He  is  so  right. 

Let  us  go  back  a  few  years  when  the 
top  union  bosses  of  the  packinghouse 
unions  asked  for  a  9-percent  Increase  in 
wages.  Mike  DiSalle  was  then  Director 
of  Price  Administration.  So  he  had  the 
Congress  roll  back  cattle  prices  10  per- 
cent as  of  July  1,  1951.  The  committee 
wanted  to  know  why  he  was  asking  for 
this  rollback.  He  said  that  cattle  prices 
were  too  high.  But  the  fact  was  he 
wanted  to  use  that  10-percent  saving  to 
pay  the  vmlon  labor  in  the  packing- 
houses the  9 -percent  increase  they  asked 
for. 

Then  he  was  asked,  "Where  does  the 
consumer  come  in?"  He  said,  "I  am 
going  to  roll  back  prices  4  percent  on 
September  1,  and  another  4  percent  on 
December  1."  He  did  not  get  the  Job 
done.    But   the   Congress   did    let   Mr. 
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DiSalle  roll  back  cattle  prices  10  percent. 
If  you  will  look  at  the  record  you  will 
see  from  that  day  to  this  day  not  only 
cattle  prices  but  hog  prices,  poultry 
prices  and  all  meat  prices  have  been  m 
the  toboggan. 
Look  at  the  record. 

Then  to  add  insult  to  injury,  the  tar- 
iffs have  been  reduced  on  live  cattle,  live 
hogs,  poultry,  and  meat  of  every  nature. 
And  lo  and  behold,  a  day  or  so  ago  I 
saw  where  the  President  is  considering 
another  reduction  in  those  tariffs  of  50 
percent. 

What  goes  on  here?  Is  the  American 
farmer,  from  the  breadbasket  of  Amer- 
ica, to  be  ruined  completely  by  his  own 
Government?  Well,  I  hope  not.  The 
American  farmer  is  a  patriotic  person. 
During  World  War  n,  with  his  boys  in 
the  service  all  over  the  world,  he  and 
his  wife  and  the  younger  children  left 
at  home,  boys  and  girls,  produced  more 
feed.  food,  and  fiber  than  has  ever 
been  produced  before  in  the  history  of 
this  Nation.  Yes,  Uncle  Sam  said  pro- 
duce, produce,  produce,  and  he  did,  and 
he  learned  how  to  produce  more,  and  he 
is  producing  more  today  than  we  can 
consume.  And  he  Is  being  penalized  be- 
cause of  that  demand  on  the  farmers  to 
produce,  and  today  he  is  suffering  with 
an  80 -cent  dollar. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  some  day  soon 
we  will  have  a  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
that  was  bom  and  raised  on  a  farm  and 
that  plowed  a  fiurow  or  two  before  he 
was  made  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  one 
who  really  knows  what  makes  the  old 
mare  go.  When  I  talk  about  making  the 
old  mare  go  on  the  farm,  I  am  tallcing 
about  our  whole  economy  from  top  to 
bottom,  which  Is  dependent  on  the  soil, 
the  6  inches  of  topsoil  on  which  we  all 
live,  and  from  there  on  up,  everybody 
that  lives  in  this  country.  You  let  the 
farmer  down  much  more  and.  believe  you 
me,  one  of  these  fine  days  he  may  revolt, 
and  then  when  we  get  a  scarcity  of  feed, 
food,  and  nber  in  America,  then  you  will 
have  something  to  worry  about.  But 
do  not  worry.  The  farmers  of  America 
are  too  patriotic  to  "take  out"  on  any- 
body. God  bless  the  farmers  of  America. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  bill  for  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

hlJLITAMT  CONSTHUCTION,  NATT 

For  acquisition,  construction,  installa- 
tton,  and  equipment  of  temporary  or  perm- 
Ml*nt  public  works,  naval  Installations,  and 
facilities  for  the  Navy  as  cxirrently  author- 
ized in  military  public  works  or  military 
construction  Acts,  In  sections  2673  and  2675 
of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  Including 
personnel  In  the  Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks 
and  other  personal  senrlces  necessary  for  the 
purposes  of  this  appropriation,  to  remain 
avaUable  untU  expended,  $194,000,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection. 
It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection.^ 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
In  part  and  to  speak  in  order  In  part. 


,  ni. 


M\cb. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  Seventy 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  304] 

Foreman  Mllllken 

PreUngbuysen    Morrison 

Qary 

Gibbons 

Oray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Gubser 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Harding 

Harris 

Haraha 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hoffman 

Hoimeld 

Hosmer 

Jennings 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUbum 

Kluczyuskl 

Knox 

Leggett 

Lealnskl 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McEtowell 

Macdonald 

Madden 

MalUlard 

Martin.  Mass. 

Meadar 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Albert) 
having  resimied  the  chair.  Mr.  Rivkks 
of  South  Carolina,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  HM.  9139.  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  324  Members 
responded  to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I.  too, 
want  to  speak  briefly  about  the  agricul- 
tural situation  and  say  that  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  my  friend  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  CanwonI  and  my  colleague 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  In  their  state- 
ments that  the  farmers  of  this  country 
are  taking  a  real  financial  shellacking 
these  days.  But  this  did  not  just  start 
yesterday  or  the  day  before.  This  latest 
shellacking  started  some  time  ago.  when 
an  Agricultural  Secretary,  not  by  the 
name  of  Ezra  Benson  but  by  the  name  of 
Jl^Orvllle  Freeman,  started  throwing  Gov- 
ernment-held surplus  com  onto  the  mar- 
ket. As  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
well  knows,  this  New  Frontiersman  could 
not  throw  com  onto  the  market  in  such 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Ash  brook 

Avery 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Battln 

Bennett 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

BoUUig 

Bow 

Bromwell 

Brotztnan 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Canxeron 

CeUer 

Clark 

Cooley 

Cramer 

Dague 

Davis,  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn 

Davrson 

Delaney 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Dlggs 

Dom 

Duncan 

FasceU 

Feighan 

Fogarty 


Multer 
Nelsen 
O'Brien. 
ONelU 
Osmers 
Passman 
Pepper 
Pllcher 
Powell 
Qule 
Randall 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rodlno 
St  Germain 
St.  Onge 
Schwengel 
SheUey 
Shipley 
Shrlver 
sickles 
Staebler 
Taft 
Taylor 
Thomas 
Thompson.  La. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Toll 

Trimble 
Utt 

Whalley 
WIUU 

Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 
Charles  H. 


quantities  without  creating  cheap  feed, 
and  cheap  feed  always  means  cheap 
prices  for  farmers,  whether  it  be  hogs, 
cattle,  poultry,  sheep,  wool,  hides,  or 
whatever  It  may  be. 

The  other  day  we  had  a  bill  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  to  stabilize  coffee 
prices  not  to  the  consumers  of  this 
this  country  but  to  the  coffee  producers 
of  South  and  Central  America.  With  a 
suljstantlal  vote  the  House  approved  a 
bill  to  take  care  of  the  economy  of  the 
foreign  coffee  producers  at  the  expense 
of  American  consumers.  But  on  that 
day  I  did  not  see  a  single  bleeding  heart 
In  the  House  feeling  sorry  for  the  farm- 
ers of  this  country,  who  are  taking  a 
price  beating.  So  I  am  pleased  to  hear 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non] and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen]  raising  the  Issue  here  today 
with  respect  to  the  Injustices  that  are 
being  dealt  out  by  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture Freeman  and  others  to  the  produc-  ^ 
ers  of  the  food  and  fiber  for  this  Nation. 
I  hope  that  in  the  future  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  and  I  am 
sure  he  will,  will  have  the  same  consid- 
eration for  the  agricultural  producers  of 
this  country  that  he  had  for  the  coffee 
producers  in  South  and  Central  America. 
Now  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question 
concerning  the  bill  itself,  and  I  refer  to 
pages  6  and  7  of  the  bill. 
'  If  I  may  have  the  attention  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida  [Mr.  SikesI;  what 
do  you  mean  by  the  phrase  "debt  pay- 
ments" on  pages  6  and  7  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  SIKES.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  GROSS.     I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SIKES.    These  are  payments  for 

Capehart  and  Wherry  housing  that  has 

been  acquired  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  what  you  mean 
by    "debt   payments,"    the   payment   of 
debts  outstanding  In  this  bill? 
Mr.  SIKES.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    That  is  the  only  provi- 
sion made  in  the  bill  for  debt  payments? 
Mr.  SIKES.     That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GROSS.    Do  I  imderstand  that 
Congress  has  approved  the  spending  of 
$141  >/2     million     on     the     Air     Force 
Academy? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  the  amount  au- 
thorized and  funded  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  it  was  supposed  to 
have  cost  us — what  was  the  original  esti- 
mate— about  $70  million  or  was  It  $40 
million? 

Mr.  SIKES.  What  proved  to  be  a  very 
costly  Institution,  but  one  which  ranks 
among  the  leaders  In  educational  facil- 
ities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  then 
that  there  is  no  money  In  this  bill  for 
the  Air  Force  Academy? 

Mr.  SIKES.  There  is  no  money  in  this 
bill  for  the  Air  Force  Academy. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
A  little  while  ago  somebody  suggested 
that  troops  may  be  withdrawn  from  Eu- 
rope. Does  this  mean  If  troops  are  with- 
drawn from  Europe  that  we  are  going  to 
have  to  build  new  camps  or  have  we 
available  facilities  In  this  country  to 
house  troops  that  may  be  returned  from 
Europe? 
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Mr.  SIKES.  the  point  has  been  made 
that  this  bill  was  written  so  as  to  hold 
down  to  a  mlnlmxmi  the  construction  to 
be  done  overseas.  There  is  the  distinct 
possibility  that  some  troop  units  may  be 
returned.  That  was  the  principal  rea- 
son other  than  the  question  of  the  gold 
flow.  If  troops  now  stationed  overseas 
are  brought  back  to  this  country,  there 
are  adequate  facilities  for  them  to  be 
housed  without  the  necessity  for  addi- 
tional construction,  except  possibly  in 
cases  involving  modern  operational 
facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  without  the 
building  of  any  new  camps? 

One  further  question,  if  I  have  the 
time.  Can  anyone  on  the  committee  tell 
me  what  has  hapened  to  the  Air  Force 
hospital  that  was  built  in  Prance  which 
up  to  2  or  3  years  ago  had  never  been 
used?  What  Is  the  status  of  that  costly 
enterprise? 

Mr.  SIKES.  It  is  now  being  used  for 
storage  facilities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  A  costly  hospital  is  be- 
ing used  for  a  storage  depot? 

Mr.  SIKES.    Yes;  a  field  hospital  and 
other  hospital  supplies  are  stored  there. 
Mr.  GROSS.    It  is  a  storage  depot  of 
some  kind? 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  Is  correct.  It  is  be- 
ing losed  not  as  a  hospital  but  as  a  hos- 
pital storage  facility.  This  has  not  been 
a  very  bright  chapter  In  Air  Force  an- 
nals— but  it  did  happen.  It  was  built; 
then  the  troops  were  moved  away.  In 
this  bill  we  seek  to  avoid  a  repetition  of 
this  sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  bUl, 
calling  for  the  expenditure  of  more  than 
$1.5  billion,  purely  for  military  construc- 
tion, is  unacceptable  to  me.  There  is  no 
reduction  over  spending  for  this  purpose 
as  compared  with  last  year.  The  con- 
dition of  the  U.S.  Treasury  will  not  stand 
this  strain.  In  view  of  the  huge  burden 
of  spending  for  the  missile  program,  the 
size  of  the  conventional  forces  must  be 
progressively  reduced.  It  Is  Impossible 
to  maintain  both  at  present  levels. 

And  I  am  not  at  all  impressed  by  the 
huge  outlays  of  money  that  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  certain  States  such  as  Cali- 
fornia. Texas,  Florida.  Georgia.  South 
Carolina.  Virginia,  and  others.  This  to 
the  complete  exclusion  of  some  States 
and  the  virtual  exclusion  of  others.  This 
Is  In  the  nature  of  a  public  woilts  bill 
for  some  States,  and  for  these  and  other 
reasons  I  cannot  support  it. 

TTie  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  biU. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ShzppardI. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Chahman.  I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 
without  amendment  and  that  the  bill  do 
pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  chair,  Mr.  Rivirs  of  South  Carolina. 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
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9139)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  had  di- 
rected him  to  report  the  bill  back  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  that  the 
bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read 
the  third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  332,  nays  5.  not  voting  96. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  205] 
TEAS — 332 


Abemethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N  Dak. 
Arends 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Bates 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Belcher 
Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 
Berry 
BetU 
Blatnlk 
Boggs 
Boland 
Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Bray 
Brock 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
Bruce 
Burke 
Burleson 
Burton 
Bjrne,  Pa. 
CahUl 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson,  Del 
Cleveland 
Cohelan 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Delaney 


Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Devlne 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

Kdmondson 

Bd  wards 

Klllott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Bvlns 

Pallon 

Parbsteln 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Plnnegan 

Pino 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Prledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Oarmats 

Gary 

Gathings 

Olaimo 

GUbert 

Olll 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Ooodllng 

Grabowskl 

Grant 

Oray 

Onffin 

Grlfflths 

Grover 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halpem 

Hansen 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ulch. 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Holland 


Horan 

Horton 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Klrwan 

Klucsynskl 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Liennon 

Ubonati 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

lilcClory 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

UcFaU 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Michel 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller,  N.Y. 

MllU 

Mlnlsh 

Mlnshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 


Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

NU 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

O-Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

PUie 

Pmion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

QuUlen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Reld,  N.T. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rich 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Booney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Rottsh 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.T. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard 

Short 

Sibal 

Sikes 

SUer 

Slsk 

Skubits 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stinson 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

NATS— 6 


Sullivan 

Talcott 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thomberry 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

xniman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Wharton 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

WidnaU 

WillUuns 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson.  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wydler 
Wyman 
Toung 
Tounger 
Zablocki 


Alger 
Curtis 


Gross 
O'Konski 


Rooney,  N.T. 


NOT  VOTING — Bfl 


Abbltt 

Abele 

Ashbrook 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Battin 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Boiling 

Bow 
_  Bromwell 

Brotzman 

BroyhiU,  Va. 

Buckley 

Burkhalter 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cameron 

Celler 

Clartc 

Cramer 

Dague 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Derwlnskl 

Dom 

Duncan 

FasceU 
-^  Fogarty 


Foreman 

Frelinghuysen 

Gibbons 

Green,  Oreg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Oubser 

Halleck 

Hanna 

Harding 

Harris 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hubert 

Hemphill 

Hoffman 

Holifleld 

Hosmer 

Jennings 

Keith 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Kilbum 

Knox 

Leggett 

Lesinski 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long,  La. 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mailllard 


KCartln,  Mass. 

Meader 

Mllliken 

Morrison 

Multer 

Nelsen 

O'Brien,  111. 

Osmers 

Passman 

Pepper 

PUcher 

Quie 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rodiiu> 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

SheUey 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sickles 

Staebler 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thooaas 

Thompson,  La. 

ToU 

Trimble 

Utt 

WhaUey 

WUlis 

Wilson,  Bob 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Abele. 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Mr.  Multer  vrlth  Mr.  Shrlver. 

Mr.  Macdonald  with  Mr.  Nelsen. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Upscomb. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Whalley. 

Mr.  Gibbons  with  Mr.  Auchincloss. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Asbbro<A. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Battln. 

Mr.  Pepper  with  Mr.  Cramer. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Avery. 

Ifr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Bob  WiUoii. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Taft. 
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Mr.  TboxapBOD.  of  LoulsUoa  with  ICr.  Mllll- 
ken. 

lar.  Thomaa  with  Ui.  HAU*ek. 

Mr  Hollfleld  with  Mr.  LXoy^. 

Mr.  Slcklw  with  Mr.  KUburn. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Hoffman. 

Mr.  Cameron  with  Mr.  Martin  ot  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Fogarty  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Toll  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Taylor  with  Mr.  Oemers. 

Mr.  H«bert  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Hauna  with  Mr.  Frellnghuysen. 

Mr.  Hemphill  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mr.  StaeMer  with  Mr.  Keith. 

Mr.  Wniia  with  Mr  Qule 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Mr.  Ti**'"*Jt>  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mrs.  Qreen  of  Oregon  with  Mr.  Barry  of 
New  Tort 

Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Bow. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  B*r.  Meader. 

Mr.  Clark  with  Mr.  BromweU. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Mr.  LeggeU  with  Mr.  Gubeer. 

Mr.  O'BriBn  of  Illinois  with  Mx.  DerwlnaU. 

Mr.  Bijrkhalter  with  Mr.  Pllcher. 

Mr.  Harris  with  MJ-.  Bymea  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Passman. 

Mr.  Rhodes  at  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Baaa. 

Mr.  Pasoeii  with  Mr.  Hawkins. 

The  result  of  the  vote  waa  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table.  

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  SIKE8.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  and  to  include  extra- 
neous matter  and  tables  on  the  military 
construction  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
nukn  from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 


none,  and  appoints  the  following  con- 
ferees: Messrs.  MoRCAM.  Zablocki,  Hays, 
AoAit,  and  FUunghxtysxh. 


FOREION  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  <H.R.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate^ 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  PBLLY.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  Development 
Loan  Fund  and  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress Revolving  Fund  in  the  language  of 
the  Senate  bill  there  is  a  requirement  for 
an  annual  appropriation.  I  wanted  to 
express  my  feeling,  my  very  strong  feel- 
ing, that  when  this  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence I  want  to  urge  the  House  conferees 
to  take  the  Senate  language  in  that  re- 
gard. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reserva- 
tion of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania?    The  Chair  hears 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  JOHN  M. 

CARMODY 
Mr.   CANNON.    Mr.   Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ad- 
ministration and  rural  America  suffered 
a  great  loss  last  week  in  the  passing  of 
John  M.  Carmody.  the  second  Admin- 
istrator and  a  real  pioneer  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration. 

He  was  among  the  talented  and  highly 
skilled  men  who  first  came  to  Washing- 
ton during  the  early  days  of  the  Franklin 
Roosevelt  administration. 

He  had  served  or  directed  the  programs 
of  more  than  a  dozen  Federal  agencies, 
boards,  and  commissions  in  the  two  dec- 
ades between  1932  and  1952. 

One  of  the  greatest  of  his  contributions 
to  the  welfare  of  America's  people  and 
the  progress  of  its  economic  system  were 
the  3  years  he  spent  as  Administrator  of 
the  Rural  Electrification  Administration 
in  the  late  1930's. 

REA  was  just  getting  started  in  those 
days.  In  fact,  John  Carmody  was  its 
second  Administrator,  and  he  took  on  the 
Job  only  a  year  after  the  Rural  Electri- 
fication Act  was  passed. 

The  groundwork  for  this  Nation's  rxiral 
electrification  program  had  been  laid 
in  the  Congress,  with  the  splendid  lead- 
ership of  the  late  Sam  Raybum.  of  Texas, 
and  George  Norrls.  of  Nebraska.  REA 
policy,  guided  by  the  act  passed  in  1936. 
had  moved  forward  under  the  first  REA 
Administrator,  Morris  Cooke. 

What  REA  needed  by  1937  was  method 
and  techniques.  John  Carmody  was 
ideally  equliHTed  for  the  time  and  place. 
A  former  coal  company  manager  and 
magazine  editor,  he  believed  in.  and  prac- 
ticed thoroughly,  the  new  industrial  dis- 
cipline known  as  scientific  management. 
One  of  the  first  moves  he  made  was  to 
make  clear  to  our  people  living  In  rural 
areas  that  they  had  to  organise,  if  they 
really  wanted  electricity  In  their  homes 
and  communities.  In  a  radio  speech,  he 
said: 

Much  as  the  farmers  have  wanted  elec- 
tricity •  •  •  they  have  not  seen  the  way 
clear  to  overcome  the  obstacles  presented 
by  the  neoeeslty  of  an  organization  for  fi- 
nancing, promotion,  construction,  and  oper- 
atlon.  One  doesn't  go  Into  a  retail  store  and 
buy  a  i>ackage  of  electricity  over  the  counter. 

To  get  an  REA  loan,  rural  people  first 
had  to  incorporate  and  organize  under 
the  laws  of  their  State.  Next,  they  had 
to  show  REA  that  their  project  could 
operate  successfully  and  that  they  oould 
repay  the  Government  loan — with  inter- 
est— in  the  required  time. 

John  Carmody  decided  the  rural  peo- 
ple would  have  to  have  REA's  help  in 
these  matters.  Fleldworkers  were  sent 
out  to  show  farmers  how  to  design  and 
orgaiUze  their  projects.    Ever  since  that 


time.  REA  has  worked  closely  and  effec- 
tively through  Its  direct  contacts  with  the 
rural  electric  cooperatives. 

By  late  1939,  John  Carmody  was  able 
to  aimounce  that  the  use  of  standard 
procedures,  shortcut  methods  had  re- 
duced the  average  time  between  loan 
approval  and  construction  contract  from 
38  weeks  In  1936  to  only  12  weeks. 

REA  was  on  its  way.  The  organiza- 
tion and  methods  Installed  by  John  Car- 
mody were  ready  for  the  tremendous 
growth  that  began  immediately  after 
World  War  II.  His  contribution  was 
vital  to  one  of  this  country's  most  suc- 
cessful Government  programs:  rural 
electrification. 


THE  RELEASE  OP  YALE  UNTVERSTTY 
PROFESSOR  BAROHOORN 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentJeman 
from  Michigan?  i 

There  was  no  objection.  \ 

Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
cuirent  rejoicing  over  release  by  the  So- 
viet Government  of  Yale  Uhlversity  Pro- 
fessor Barghoom  is  entirely  understand- 
able. 

It  testifies  to  the  traditional  American 
concern  for  the  safety  of  any  one  of  its 
individual  citizens  traveling  abroad.  I 
do  not  criticize  this  public  reaction;  on 
the  contrary,  I  share  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  suggest  that  this  re- 
joicing ought  to  be  tempered  and  re- 
strained by  a  number  of  Important  con- 
siderations. 

If.  for  example,  our  Government  views 
Professor  Barghoom's  release  as  an  au- 
tomatic green  light  for  proceeding  with 
negotiation  of  a  new  United  States-Soviet 
cultural  exchange  agreement — which  we 
postponed  after  the  educator's  arrest — 
we  will  be  guilty.  In  my  judgment,  of  a 
dangerously  superficial  response  to  the 
whole  affair. 

Nor  will  it  be  enough  to  insist,  in  such 
negotiation,  on  new  or  more  specific 
Soviet  assurances  against  a  i-epetltlon  of 
this  kind  of  incident  in  connection  with 
cultural  exchanges.  Such  Soviet  as- 
surances would  not  be  worth  the  paper 
they  are  written  on. 

I  believe  that  the  Barghoom  affair,  in- 
stead, points  up  the  need  for  a  complete 
reappraisal  of  these  so-called  cultural 
exchanges  with  Soviet  Russia — in  terms 
of  their  value  to  us.  if  any.  and  more 
particularly  in  terms  of  the  very  real 
threat  to  UJ3.  security  inherent  In  this 
program. 

I  further  believe  that  the  Congress 
should  interest  itself  actively  and  de- 
cisively in  this  reappraisal  through  its 
appropriate  committees — perhaps  in- 
cluding, because  of  the  foreign  propa- 
ganda and  Internal  security  aspects  of 
the  matter,  the  House  Committee  on  Un- 
American  Activities. 

Of  course,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  cur- 
rent, unconfirmed  conjecture  as  to  So- 
viet motivations  for  both  the  seizure  and 
release  of  Professor  Barghoom.  One 
speculation  regarding  his  arrest  goes  to 
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the  possibility  thai  Barghoom  •'may  in 
fact  have  run  afoul  of  the  twilight  zone 
in  the  extremely  broad  Soviet  interpre- 
tation of  'espionage.' " 

I  believe  both  sides  of  this  espionage 
coin— American  and  Soviet — ought  to  be 
examined  very  carefully.  I  suspect  we 
should  have  some  serious  concern  over 
whether  we  place  too  narrow  and  limited 
an  interpretation  on  espionage. 

I  know — as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues also  do— that  some  of  our  most 
responsible  security  officials  are  deeply 
troubled  over  what  they  term  "legal  es- 
pionage," practiced  in  our  midst  by  So- 
viet agents,  including  cultural  exchange 
visitors.  By  "legal  espionage"  Is  meant, 
of  course,  the  collection  of  important  data 
which  is  more  or  less  readily — and  law- 
fully— available  under  our  "open  society." 
I  happen  to  believe  that  the  cultural 
exchange  programs  give  our  enemies  a 
cafeteria -service  access  to  this  type  of  in- 
formation. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  United  States- 
Soviet  cultural  exchange  is  heavily  load- 
ed in  favor  of  both  legal  and  illegal  es- 
pionage, highly  beneficial  to  Soviet  Rus- 
sia and  deeply  inimical  to  our  own  secu- 
rity. 

I  happen  to  think  that  the  kind  of 
"Russian  roulette"  we  are  playing  with 
this  exchange  program  is  one  in  which 
the  loaded  chambers  of  the  gun  far  out- 
number the  empty  ones. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  Barghoom  affair 
ought,  at  the  very  least,  to  prompt  a  thor- 
ough and  highly  crlUcal  review  of  the 
whole  matter  before  extension  of  the  cul- 
tural exchange  agreement  Is  even  consid- 
ered. 

What  win  It  profit  us — or,  for  that  mat- 
ter, him — to  save  Professor  Barghoom 
if,  in  the  long  run,  we  lose  America? 

There  Li  another  matter  about  which 
our  rejoicing  may  be  premature. 

If  President  Kennedy's  ai;^arent  firm- 
ness in  the  Barghoom  matter  is  in  fact 
the  beginning  of  a  consistent  policy  of 
firmness  toward  Soviet  Russia  and  in- 
ternational communism;  If  our  Govern- 
ment is.  at  long  last,  refusing  to  swap 
Soviet  spies  for  American  captives;  If  we 
actually  are  abandoning  automatic  ac- 
quiescence   to    Communist    blackmail 

then  there  are  grounds  for  rejoicing  far 
and  above  our  happiness  over  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Yale  educator. 

I  doubt,  however,  whether  we  really 
know  that  the  Soviet  action  releasing  this 
American  cltisen  was  actually  a  response 
to  firmness  on  our  part. 

Gromyko's  pose  of  magnanimity,  im- 
plicit in  his  pious  claim  that  the  Soviet 
Government  freed  Barghoom  because  of 
the  "personal  concern"  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, should  fool  no  one  save  those  de- 
termined to  be  deceived. 

Right-thinking  Americans.  I  suspect, 
will  instead  deeply  and  rightly  resent  this 
statement,  which  attempts  to  place  the 
President  of  the  United  States  in  the  false 
light  of  being  beholden  to  the  mthless 
rulers  of  the  Kremlin  for  a  personal  favor. 
The  same  ruthless  rulers,  I  should  add! 
who  only  a  day  or  two  earlier  professed 
astonishment  that  we  would  make  "a 
mountain  out  of  a  motehlD"  by  coming  to 
the  aid  of  a  single,  individual  cltiaen 
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All  of  which,  nonetheless,  argues  for 
more  and  not  less  hard-headed  firmness 
in  dealing  with  Soviet  Russia.  I  reject 
the  pathetic  suggestion  of  one  commen- 
tator that  we  should  curb  our  rejoicing 
lest  it  embarrass  the  Soviet  leaders  and 
80  make  it  difficult  for  them  to  be  decent 
in  the  future.  I  merely  propose  that  we 
save  some  of  our  cheering  until  we  know 
with  more  certainty  that  we  actually  do 
have  a  new  policy  of  firmness — and  not 
merely  a  momentary  posture  of  courage. 

I  suggest  one  further  reason  for  re- 
strained rejoicing  at  this  Juncture. 

I  refer  to  the  seemingly  incurable  at- 
tachment of  certain  would-be  molders  of 
American  opinion  to  the  Communist 
doctrine  of  peaceful  coexistence — an  at- 
titude which  construes  any  slight  Soviet 
concession  as  justification  for  wholesale 
appeasement  and  all-out  optimism  on 
our  part. 

I  cite,  as  an  example,  the  closing  para- 
graph of  the  Sunday  New  York  Times 
editorial  enUtled,  "Freedom  for  Profes- 
sor Barghoom": 

Nevertheless,  the  central  £act  Is  that  today 
common  interests  predominate  over  differ- 
ences in  the  Soviet-American  relationship. 
The  chief  common  Interest  Is  that  of  na- 
tional survival  In  an  age  when  each  nation 
can  destroy  the  other  with  thermonuclear 
weapons.  Rational  men  In  both  countries 
must  prefer  to  Uve  together,  rather  than  die 
together.  Professor  Barghoom's  release  Is  a 
sign  that  Moscow,  as  well  as  Washington, 
understands  the  limits  which  must  be  placed 
on  the  two  nations'  differences  In  t>>i<i  un- 
precedented situation. 

I  detect  no  evidence — or  sign — from 
Professor  Barghoom's  release  that  So- 
viet Russia  has  renounced  nuclear  black- 
mail as  a  means  to  gain  Its  ends;  that 
it  has  abandoned  its  avowed  goal  of 
world  conquest  or  the  threat  to  convert 
Inner  bpbux  into  a  thermonuclear-mili- 
tary base  for  Soviet  intimidation  and 
domination  of  the  free  world;  or  that 
it  is  terminating  the  practices  of  sub- 
version and  deceit  It  professed  to  re- 
nounce in  the  Litvinov-Roosevelt  agree- 
ment signed  30  years  to  the  day  prior  to 
the  freeing  of  Professor  Barghoom. 

If  this  latest  Soviet  act  widely  encour- 
ages the  sort  of  softheaded  reaction 
voiced  in  this  New  York  Times  editorial. 
Mr.  Khrushchev  will  have  already 
reap>ed  a  handsome  propaganda  divi- 
dend from  his  generosity. 


LATVIA'S  STRUGGLE  FOR  INDE- 
PENDENCE 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OTLARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker. 
November  18  is  the  45th  aimlversary  of 
the  Independence  of  the 'Republic  of  Lat- 
via. The  United  States  has  a  consider- 
able group  of  responsible  and  valuable 
citizens  who  are  refugees  from  Soviet 
Latvia,  or  are  of  Latvian  descent.  It  is 
fitting  for  us  to  pause  a  moment  in  trib- 
ute to  the  men  who  led  Latvia  to  inde- 
poidenoe  in  1918,  and  to  the  lAtvian 
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people,  who  have  suffered  such  unneces- 
sary cruelty  and  repression  for  so  many 
years. 

The  story  of  Latvia's  struggle  for  free- 
dom is  an  old  oi»e.  She  originally  began 
her  struggle  for  national  unity  while 
under  the  suzerainty  of  czarist  Russia. 
Indeed,  Russia  has  always  been,  but  for 
22  brirf  years,  the  oppressor  of  Latvian 
Independence. 

The  First  World  War  and  the  conse- 
quent collapse  of  czarist  authority  gave 
the  aroused  Latvians  a  chance  to  fight 
for  their  national  identity.  The  two  lAt- 
vian  representatives  to  the  Russian 
Duma,  Janls  Zalltls  and  Janls  Goldma- 
nls,  were  able  parliamentarians  and 
active  nationalists.  With  their  urging 
the  Czar  finally  consented  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  small  Latvian  army. 
These  130,000  men  contributed  a  bright 
page  to  Latvian  history  by  fiercely  de- 
fending their  homeland  for  2  years,  ty- 
ing down  the  German  8th  and  10th 
armies  and  immeasurably  aiding  the 
Allies  on  the  western  front  Latvia  lost 
32,000  men  in  this  campsdgn  for  free- 
dom. 

Political  organization  had  been  pro- 
ceeding for  some  time,  and  the  Latvian 
leaders  were  ready  when  the  chance 
came.  In  July  1917,  to  establish  a  national 
political  conference.  This  was  the  foim- 
dation  from  which  evolved  the  first  na- 
tional government.  PliuOly,  on  Novem- 
ber 17,  1918,  the  various  Latvian  non- 
Communist  parties  united  for  the  com- 
mon good  and  formed  a  cabinet  led  by 
Janls  Cakste  as  president.  Gustav  Zem- 
gals  as  vice  president,  and  Karlis  Ulma- 
nls  as  prime  minister.  These  leaden 
proclaimed  Latvian  Independence  the 
next  day.  In  their  statements  they  re- 
peatedly emphasized  that  Latvia  was  a 
democratic  republic,  with  full  rights  for 
all  citizens.  For  the  next  22  years  Lat- 
vians enjoyed  the  great  pleasure  of  work- 
ing hard,  with  much  success,  for  the 
growth  and  improvement  of  their 
coimtry. 

When  Latvian  independence  was  first 
achieved,  the  Bolshevik  leaders  of  Russia 
proved  their  intention  to  continue  czar- 
ist imperialism  by  invading  Latvia.  Af- 
ter 5  months  ot  hard  fighting,  the 
Bolsheviks  were  defeated  in  this  first  at- 
tempt. It  Is  a  tragedy  that  in  1940  they 
were  finally  able  to  conquer  Latvia  by 
brute  force. 

But  though  Latvia  was  occupied  and 
controlled  by  Soviet  Russia,  her  spirit 
was  certainly  not  brok^i.  Resistance  in 
the  spirit  of  the  revolutltmary  leaders 
continues  even  today.  The  American 
Latvian  Association  in  this  country  Is  a 
symbol  of  the  continued  hope  of  Latvians 
for  freedom.  We  must  admire  their 
courage  and  ideals.  We  also  hope  for 
freedom  and  self-determlnatloa  for 
Latvia. 


INSCRIBING   "TN  GOD  WE  TRUST" 
BEHIND  SUPREME  COURT  BENCH 

Mr.  BOQGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  goitleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  PiriToirl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoBo  and  iiKsIude  extraneous  matter. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  I8  there 
objection  to  the  request  ot  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  recently  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court.  Earl  Warren,  re- 
fused to  have  the  words  "In  God  We 
Trust"  Inscribed  on  the  wall  behind  the 
Supreme  Court  bench. 

It  seems  to  me  the  Supreme  Court 
belongs  to  the  people  of  tkis  Nation  and 
not  to  the  Justices  themselves. 

My  feelings  on  this  matter  have  been 
very  aptly  put  In  an  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  15.  1963.  Nash- 
ville Banner.  The  editorial  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"I»  Qoo  We  Trust" — Imscription  or  Rivmrn- 
KMCS  Not  Wabbzm's  To  Dccidx 
By  act  of  Congress,  In  July  1965,  dollar  bills 
now  are  engraved  with  the  words  "In  God 
We  Trust."  And  when  the  Instruction  went 
to  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  It 
wasnt  bounced  back  with  a  rejection  slip. 

When  a  year  before  that  Congress  Inserted 
the  words  "under  God"  In  the  Pledge  of  Al- 
legiance, no  official  objection  was  raised  by 
any  branch  of  Government.  As  President 
Xlsenhower  remarked  In  signing  the  authori- 
.■stion.  "In  this  way  we  are  reaffirming  the 
transcendence  of  religious  faith  In  America's 
herlUge  and  future;  In  thU  way  we  shall 
constantly  strengthen  those  spiritual  weap- 
ons which  forever  will  be  our  country's  most 
powerful  resource  In  peace  and  war." 

But  when  Congressmen  Initiated  legisla- 
tion to  Inscribe  "In  God  We  Trust"  on  the 
wall  behind  the  Supreme  Court  bench.  Chief 
t  Justice  Barl  Warren  dissented.  His  letter 
to  the  Capitol  Architect,  replying  to  the  pro- 
posal by  Representative  Robkxt  Ashmorx  of 
South  Cturollna.  declared  that  such  altera- 
tion In  the  courtroom  would  detract  from  Its 
"beauty  and  symmetry." 

Isnt  that  peculiar?  Just  what  would  it 
deface? 

The  Supreme  Court  building  Is  beautiful 
and  symmetrical — and  belongs  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  It  U  theirs — not  Chief 
Justice  Warren's.  As  the  Constitution  Is 
theirs,  and  the  system  of  government 
brought  into  existence  by  men  who  shunned 
not  to  declare  the  trust  they  placed  in  the 
Almighty. 

The  government  of  this  design  is  a  struc- 
ture of  marvelous  beauty  and  symmetry, 
too.  If  these  are  marred,  it  won't  be  by  any 
ornamentation  of  the  whole  with  a  simple 
declaration  of  faith — but  by  departures  from 
it  In  cynical  disdain. 

As  proprietor  of  whatever  estate  he  owns, 
the  Chief  Jiistlce  can  adorn  such  home- 
stead as  he  chooses;  and  nobody  outside  the 
family  will  argue  the  point  of  taste.  If  he 
embellishes  a  wall  with  the  likeness  of  0\in- 
nar  Myrdal,  or  mementos  from  the  Judicial 
trophy  room.  But  the  boundaries  of  his 
proprietorship  do  not  embrace  a  public 
\  building — the  environs  simply  of  his  augxist 
presence  as  a  hired  employee. 

The  genuine  proprietors  will  agree,  the 
Banner  believes,  with  the  congressional  sen- 
timent behind  this  proposal  to  manifest  a 
conviction  everywhere  it  Is  needed;  and  it 
assuredly  wouldn't  damage  the  symmetry 
of  the  temple  of  justice,  where — by  the  big- 
gest  mistake  of  President  Elsenhower's  ten- 
ure— Earl  Warren  presides. 

Certainly  the  tribunal  can  use  the  re- 
minder that  there  is  a  higher  authority. 

Congress  can  and  should  require  the  in- 
scription. If  Chief  Justice  Warren  just  cant 
sit  comfortably  in  a  room  desynunetrlzed 
that  way.  the  exit  isn't  crowded:  nor  is  the 
road  bcu:k  to  California. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  the  majority  of 
my  colleagues  here  as  well  as  a  vast  ma- 


jority of  the  people  of  this  great  Nation 
overwhelmingly  support  the  position 
outlined  in  this  editorial. 
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GENERAL  MARSHALL.  A  RESPECTED 
MILITARY  EXPERT.  SPEAKS  OUT 
AGAINST  THE  BILL  TO  MANDATE 
A  PLAT  4-YEAR  TERM  FOR  THE 
JOINT  CHIEFS  OF  STAFF 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Stratton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  some- 
time In  the  not  too  distant  future  we  in 
this  House  will  be  called  upon  to  vote 
for  or  against  H.R.  8600,  a  bill  requiring 
the  President  to  make  all  appointments 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  for  a  flat 
4-year  term,  and  forbidding  him  in  nor- 
mal circumstances,  to  extend  their  period 
of  service  beyond  that  4-year  limit. 

H.R.  6600  has  been  voted  out  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  together 
with  a  report  setting  forth  the  views  of 
both  the  majority  and  the  minority.  I 
might  point  out.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
number  of  members  listed  in  the  minor- 
ity, 10  members.  Is  one  of  the  most  siz- 
able of  any  major  bill  coming  out  of  the 
committee  in  recent  years. 

Since  the  report  of  the  committee  ma- 
jority might  tend  to  give  the  impression 
that  all  of  the  expert  military  opinion 
supports  H.R.  6600.  I  think  It  may  be 
helpful  to  Members  to  bring  to  their  at- 
tention before  the  actual  debate  begins 
a  very  thoughtful  article  on  H.R.  6600 
written  by  a  distinguished  and  highly 
regarded  military  expert.  Brig.  Gen.  S. 
L.  A.  Marshall,  military  affairs  analyst 
for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

General  Marshall  clearly  demonstrates 
that  enactment  of  HJl.  6600.  far  from 
strengthening  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
machinery,  would  actually  erode  its 
power  and  prestige  and  work  against  the 
very  things  which  the  sponsors  of  HJl. 
6600  say  they  are  interested  in  pro- 
moting. 

I  believe  General  Marshall's  views  de- 
serve to  be  read  carefully  by  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  And  once  these  views 
are  read  I  feel  certain  that  a  majority 
of  this  House  will  join  with  those  in  the 
committee  minority  to  defeat  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  include  the  article  referred  to, 
which  appeared  in  the  November  3  issue 
of  the  Los  Angeles  Times : 
(Prom  the  Los  Angeles  "Hmes,  Nov.  3,  1963] 

Pous-Ykab    JCS    Txxm    No    Cuax — WaoNO 
Lesson     Dkawn     Pkom     ANDxasoN-LxMAT 

LiMrrATIONB 

(By  8.  L.  A.  Marshall) 
The  proposal  to  change  the  law  so  that 
members  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  will  be 
assured  a  minimum  tenure  of  4  years  instead 
of  the  present  S-year  appointment  has  im- 
pressive backing. 

Representative  Ca»l  Vinbon,  the  Georgian 
who  chairmans  the  House  Armed  Services 
Committee,  is  sponsoring  the  bUl.     A  ma- 


jority of  his  colleagues  favor  it.  Adm.  Ar- 
lelgh  Burke,  whose  experience  and  character 
command  respect,  was  a  potent  witness  be- 
fore the  conamlttee,  urging  support  for  the 
legislation.  To  disagree  with  such  figures  as 
these  1»  never  pleasant. 

Epitomized,  their  argument  for  the  change 
is  that  any  member  of  the  JCS,  if  given 
longer  tenure,  is  more  likely  to  take  a  strong 
position  In  opposition  to  what  seems  to  be 
an  Ill-advised  course  set  by  his  political  su- 
periors, than  If  he  is  beset  by  primary  and 
personal  worries  about  reappointment. 

SOUXCX     or    AMXIXTT 

There  Is  the  clear  implication  In  this  argu- 
ment that  the  exercise  of  tirbltrary  power  by 
civilian  control,  and  the  latter's  encroach- 
ment upon  the  rightful  province  of  the  mili- 
tary, Is  giving  anxiety  to  the  committee  and 
to  men  like  Burke.  Nothing  else  would  jus- 
tify a  change. 

Why  the  Issue  arises  now  Is  also  well  in- 
dicated. Adm.  George  W.  Anderson's  failure 
to  be  reappointed  after  3  years  and  the  ad- 
monitory reappointment  of  Gen.  Curtis  Le- 
May  to  only  a  1-year  term  must  have 
prompted  the  ciu-rent  search  for  a  corrective. 
But  If  that  Is  the  only  reason  why  a  main 
change  Is  being  urged  in  the  power  balance 
within  the  Pentagon,  the  question  remains 
whether  the  right  lesson  has  been  drawn 
from  the  incident. 

KMXW  posmoNS 
Anderson  and  LeMay  both  knew  that  the 
possibility  of  reappointment  loomed  just 
ahead.  But  the  fact  is  that  they  continued 
to  oppose  when  conscience  whispered:  "You 
must."  They  did  so  because  each  is  that 
kind  of  man.  Ambition  does  not  blind  them 
to  the  path  of  duty  and  the  meaning  of 
honor.  Had  they  been  weaker  characters, 
more  Inclined  to  curry  favor,  they  might 
have  ridden  out  4  years,  and  the  JCS  would 
have  been  the  flabbier  for  their  presence. 
But  is  that  really  what  U  wanted  and  would 
It  beget  a  more  favorable  balance  between 
the  military  and  civilian  chiefs? 

Altogether  unknown  to  me  is  any  way  to 
legislate  character  and  dutlfulness  into 
mature  men  in  high  command.  By  the  time 
they  arrive  there,  it  is  too  late  to  reform  the 
opportunist  in  uniform  who  all  along  has 
been  reaching  for  the  top  rung,  this  above 
all,  and  irrespective  of  how  it  U  won  and 
held. 

One  might  as  well  believe  that  it  is  pos- 
sible, by  statute,  to  generate  in  their  polit- 
ical superiors  respect  for  military  judgment, 
and  that  proportioned  view  of  their  own 
responsibilities  in  relation  to  the  armed 
establishment  which  dUtlngfuished  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  Henry  L.  Stlmson.  Robert  A. 
Lovett  and  a  few  others. 

CIVnjAN    WOKD    nNAL 

Human  equations  cannot  be  perfected 
through  law  and  ideal  combinations  are 
largely  fortuitous.  So  the  decisive  point  is 
that  under  our  system,  civilian  control  must 
have  the  final  word,  which  principle  will  hold 
BO  long  as  the  Republic  endures  In  Its  present 
form.  Should  the  fault  be  a  compulsive  use 
of  arrogated  power  by  the  civilian  controllers, 
entrenching  the  JCS  members  more  strongly 
will  not  prove  a  remedy. 

Nothing  better  may  come  of  such  a  reform 
than  the  appointment  to  lead  each  of  the 
services  of  more  compliant  individuals  who 
will  say  yes,  and  nothing  but  yes.  after  the 
squawk  box  summons  them  to  the  front 
office. 

Pinal  choices  are  not  the  prerogative  of  the 
military  selection  boards  For  that  reason, 
the  Nation  is  better  served  by  a  JCS  formed 
in  part  of  strong  men  who  know  their  tasks 
and  wiU  risk  betng  bounced  after  3  years 
than  It  would  be  with  five  Chiefs  choaen  be- 
cause they  are  prepared  to  respond  like 
trained  seals  for  twice  that  long. 
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■OlCi    BAD    CHOICES 


And  there's  anothtr  thlsg.  Each  Chief  is 
also,  in  effect,  the  oommander  of  his  serv- 
ice. Despite  all  the  care  taken  In  setoctlon 
during  the  16  years  of  tuilflcatlon,  some 
lamentable  choices  have  appeared.  TiMy 
topped  the  rise  without  really  "»»^<"g  the 
grade.  Maybe  they  looked  very  promising  on 
the  way  up.  But  once  they  arrived,  it  was 
only  to  prove  that  they  might  better  have 
remained  abeent. 

Not  one  of  the  services  (including  the 
Marines)  has  been  spared  these  false  alarms. 
Each  can  teU  its  own  sad  story  of  how  it 
gladly  hailed  the  strong  man  when  he  took 
over,  later  to  discover  that  whUe  his  head 
slBS  had  grown,  his  feet  were  too  small  to  fill 
the  shoes.  It  has  happened  often  enough 
that  Insuring  a  4- year  term  for  misfits  at  the 
top  military  levels  may  hardly  be  hailed  as  a 
sweet,  sweet  boon  to  troops. 

Only  one  poesible  offsetting  advantage 
comee  to  mind.  Given  4  years,  the  Chiefs 
might  deploy  to  camps,  posts  and  stations 
occasionally  instead  of  staying  rooted  to  the 
Pentagon.  To  the  people  in  the  field  the 
Chiefs  are  Uttle  more  than  pictures  on  a  wall. 
Whether  forces  would  be  happier  if  the  por- 
traits bad  to  be  changed  only  half  as  often 
Is  beyond  saying. 


iM 


OUR     CONTINUINa     TOP     HEALTH 
NEED— FRONTIERSMEN 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Kornkgat] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KORNEQAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der unanimous  consent.  I  wish  to  Include 
in  the  Record  the  text  of  the  presidential 
address  of  Dr.  J.  W.  R.  Norton,  delivered 
before  the  91st  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association. 
Kansas  City,  Mo..  November  11,  1963. 
I>r.  Norton's  address  is  entitled  "Our 
Continuing  Top  Health  Need— Fron- 
tiersmen," and  it  l0  a  most  interesting 
and  informative  paper. 

Dr.  Norton  Is  a  native  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  since  1948  he  has  been  North 
Carolina  State  health  director  and  is 
also  secretary-treasurer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Health.  Dr.  Norton  has  had  a 
distinguished  career  In  the  field  of  public 
health  and  has  been  accorded  many 
honors  and  signal  recognitions  by  reason 
of  his  accomplishments,  not  the  least  of 
which  was  his  election  a  year  ago  as 
president  of  the  Ankerican  Public  Health 
AssoclatloiL 

At  this  same  meeting  of  the  APHA, 
an  event  to<*  place  which  will  be  of 
great  Interest  to  my  colleagues  here  In 
the  House,  and  this  was  the  conferring 
of  the  1963  APHA  presidential  citation 
upon  our  distinguished  colleague  and  my 
chairman,  the  Honorable  Orxm  Haxus. 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce,  for  his  signal 
contributions  to  the  health  and  well-be- 
ing of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
This  citation  was  presented  to  Mr.  Har- 
ris by  Dr.  Norton,  president  of  the  APHA. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like,  first,  to 
Include  the  text  of  this  citation  of  Con- 
gressman Haaus'  notable  legislative  ac- 
cxMnpUahraentB  In  Uw  health  field  which 


led  to  his  receiving  the  APHA  presiden- 
tial citation;  and  to  follow  with  the  text 
of  President  Norton's  address  at  the 
annual  APHA  meeting,  believing  that 
this  material  will  be  of  great  interest  to 
my  colleagues  here  in  the  House  and  to 
all  those  persons  interested  In  the  prog- 
ress made  in  the  fields  of  medicine  and 
public  healttf : 

Thi  1983  APHA  PREsroKNTiAr  CrrATiow 
As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Conunerce.  UJS.  House  of 
Representatives,  his  Is  a  chief  responsibility 
for  Federal  legislation  affecting  the  health 
and  well-being  of  oxir  Nation's  people. 

He  has  authored  or  has  skillfully  guided  to 
enactment  several  laws  of  major  consequence 
to  our  public  health  and  medical  programs 
which  Include : 

Amendments  to  the  Federal  Pood,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  which  afford  pirotectlon  to 
consumers  from  deleterious  effects  of  adul- 
terated or  poisoned  |M-oducts  encompassed  by 
this  law. 

The  Research  Facilities  Construction  Act 
which  has  helped  to  provide  to  universities, 
hospitals,  and  laboratories  the  physical 
requisites  wherein  Is  conducted  medical  re- 
search of  far-reaching  Importance. 

The  Mass  Vaccination  Assistance  Act  pro- 
viding for  concerted  Immunization  programs 
for  four  preventable  diseases — pollomyeUtls, 
diphtheria,  whooping  cough,  and  tetanus. 

Migrant  health  grants  assisting  States 
and  communities,  for  the  first  time,  in  the 
providing  of  greatly  needed  preventive 
health  services  to  domestic  agricultural  mi- 
gratory workers  and  their  famUles. 

Establishment  of  the  National  Institute 
of  ChUd  Health  and  Human  Develc^nMnt 
wherein  the  many  health  problems  of  chil- 
dren may  receive  a  coordinated  research  eff<»-t 
more  appropriate  to  the  severity  of  these 
problems. 

The  Community  Health  Services  and  Pa- 
clUUes  Act  which  authorizes  for  the  first 
time  Federal  funds  for  public  health  agen- 
cies to  attack  more  effectively  the  costly  tJoA 
wasteful  health  problems  of  the  chronically 
ill  and  aged. 

The  Community  Mental  Health  Centers 
and  Mental  Retardation  Act  providing  In- 
creased Impetus  to  efforts  with,  and  for.  the 
mentally  retarded  and  a  sharp  change  and 
emphasis  In  programs  for  the  mentally  111. 

The  Health  Profeeslons  Educational  As- 
sistance Act  which  will  Increase  training  fa- 
culties for  physicians,  dentists,  norses,  and 
public  health  personnel  and  loans  for  medi- 
cal and  dental  school  students. 

Each  and  all  tA  these  enactments  reflect 
the  quality  of  his  studied  consideration  and 
his  skilled  leadership.  That  these  achieve- 
ments of  monumental  imp>ortanoe  to  the 
health  of  our  Nation  has  been  accomplished 
during  the  7  short  years  of  his  oommittee 
chairmanship  provides  eloqxjent  tribute,  and 
has  earned  the  Honorable  OaxM  Habus  the 
admiration,  respect,  and  gratitude  of  the 
Amwlcan  Public  Health  Association,  and  tn 
token  <rf  which  we  proudly  preeent  the  1963 
association  presidential  citation  to  the  Hon- 
orable Okzn  Haksib. 

Ou«  CowTmumo  Top  HxAL-rH 

NXB) — Fbontixbsiczm  * 

(By  J.  W.  B.  Norton,  MJJ..  MJ>A*) 

When  elected  as  your  president  a  year  ago. 

I  began  the  enjoyable  and  stimulating  task 

of  reading  the  addresses  of  all  the  presldenu. 

tnxa.  Stephen  amith  to  Olen  King.     It  has 

been  a  year  of  work  and  fun  as  your  presl- 


*  Presidential  address,  first  general 
American    Publlo    Health    Association, 


lion, 

»lst 

annual  meetlitg.  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Nor.  11, 
19«S. 

•State  Usaltk  director,  Balelgh.  N.O. 


dent  and  I  shall  always  be  gratefiU  to  those 
whose  devoted  service  and  sacrifice  made  It 
possible. 

For  me,  as  the  latest  speaker  In  a  panel  of 
91,  it  has  been  exciting,  though  frustrating, 
to  find  so  much  of  public  health  so  well 
covered  in  these  90  years. 

Stephen  Smith.  In  that  first  presidential 
address  on  May  1,  187S.  in  Cincinnati,  quoted 
thoee  familiar  association  objectives  as  "the 
advancement  of  sanitary  science,  and  the 
promotion  of  organizations  and  measures  for 
the  practical  application  of  public  hygiene." 

His  own  appraisal  of  the  health  and  social 
conditions  faced  by  those  hardy  public 
health  frontiersmen  of  nearly  a  century  ago 
is  an  example  of  the  current  dlscenunent 
shown  in  each  presidential  address  through 
these  nine  decades. 

Hear  Dr.  Smith's  appraisal: 

"On  every  hand  we  witness  the  most  prodi- 
gal waste  of  human  life.  Inheriting  as  a 
birthright  health  and  longevity,  we  find  that 
nuin  lives  but  a  moiety  of  his  days.  Of  the 
children  born,  what  vast  percentages  never 
see  the  anniversary  of  their  birth.  What 
other  large  percentage  dies  under  6  years. 
How  few,  oomparaUvely,  reach  the  age  of 
10.  At  20  the  generation  has  dwindled 
to  an  insignificant  minority,  and  at  33  to 
46  it  disappears  altogether.  And  even  dur- 
ing his  short  and  uncertaliv  life,  what 
physical  evils  cling  like  an  inheritance  to 
man's  body.  soul,  and  estate.  His  form  Is 
distorted  with  every  conceivable  deformi- 
ty, and  disease  in  protean  shape  preys 
upon  every  structure.  His  mind  is  often 
dwarfed  to  that  of  the  meanest  aniinf>l.  and 
his  moral  perceptions  znay  be  so  dulled  a^w^ 
perverted  that  he  has  no  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong.  He  voluntarUy  destroys  every 
vestige  of  manhood  by  yielding  to  the  most 
degradli^  passions,  and  by  poisonous  com? 
pounds  of  his  own  Invention  reduces  himself 
to  the  condition  of  a  helpless  or  an  in- 
furiated brute.  He  wrests  from  his  fellow 
by  fraud  and  chicanery  the  Just  allotments 
of  property,  and  in  turn  has  his  own  estate 
torn  rudely  from  bis  grasp  by  the  rapacity 
of  a  neighbor." 

Yet  Stephen  Smith  In  that  first  presiden- 
tial address  showed  the  prophetic  vision  and 
confidence  which  characterlcs  the  true 
pioneer  everywhere: 

"The  outlook,  from  our  present  staxKl- 
point,  of  the  future  of  sanitary  reform  In 
this  country  is  exceedingly  favorable.  An 
agitation  has  evidently  begun  which  is  daily 
taking  on  larger  and  yet  larger  dimensions. 
State  and  municipal  boards  of  health  are 
being  rapidly  organised  in  all  parts  of  the 
country;  the  medical  profession  is  beginning 
to  manifest  a  deep  interest  In  saaltary  sci- 
ence as  a  department  of  study,  and  medical 
societies  In  all  the  States  are  eamestiy  dis- 
cussing the  various  questions  relating  to  Ita 
practical  application." 

And  Wilson  Smlllie  Invites  attention  to 
Austin  Flint's  emphasis  in  1873  on  conserva- 
tive medicine — by  which  he  meant  nbabUl- 
taUon  as  the  respoDsibility  of  the  private 
physician  and  the  health  officer. 

The  experience  of  reading  these  dlsoemlng 
and  prophetic  APHA  presidential  addresses 
does  give  me  a  chance  to  start  off  with  a 
ooiutructive  suggestion:  Let's  see  that  these 
addresses  are  made  available  in  a  volume 
or  volumee  to  become  luore  readUy  nrrwlhki 
to  all  our  members. 

Ira  Hlscock.  In  19M,  provl<lsd  a  nigiiis 
tkm  for  my  title  whan  he  said.  "la  a  '■naU' 
world  where  disease  and  poverty  reoognlae 
no  frontiers,  health  is  basic  for  peace  and 
prosperity." 

In  this  addrees.  "Our  Oootlnulng  Ttop 
Health  Need — Frontiersmen,'*  I  propose  to 
give  some  of  the  assocUtion  hlgtxUghts  for 
this  year  and  also  to  suggest  a  few  of  the 
many  health  areas  In  which  pioneering  Is 
needed  at  this  time,  and  these  two  parts 
will  be  handled  in  reverse  order. 
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In  •  Tlilt  to  Brazil  and  Peru  lart  April 
^r\i\  yay  I  wBS  Impressed  with  the  xirgent 
need  today  lor  frontleramen  to  move  Into 
the  Interior  areas  to  develop  and  utilize  the 
vast  untapped  material  resourcM  oX  thoae 
two  great  coiuitrles. 

In  many  parts  of  the  world  today  there  are 
conditions  which  parallel  those  of  nearly  a 
hundred  years  ago  to  which  Stephen  Smith 
and  others  gave  eloquent  exprefslon.  We 
must  aasxime  our  proper  share  of  responsi- 
bility to  see  that  bMlc  public  health  safe- 
guards and  preventive  programs  are  shared 
In  theee  places  of  greatest  need.  We  have 
a  debt  to  discharge  In  thU.  for  ovu-  hard- 
earned  hecdth  progress  has  been  helped  by 
many  vital  contributions  from  other  coun- 
tries. Scientists  and  medical  and  health 
leaders  In  other  countries  Join  ours  In  con- 
tinuing to  discover  new  disability  preven- 
tives, new  ways  to  better  health,  amLwe  are 
reaping  the  benefits.  ^N, 

Even  when  we  count  the  unsung  heroes.  It 
la  ^mnjiing  how  few  have  participated  In 
pushing  back  oxir  health  frontiers.  Oxir  out- 
look and  Interest  must  increasingly  Include 
all  human  beings  and  there  must  be  free 
Interchange  of  scientific  wisdom  and  quail- 
fled  personnel. 

Health  progress  has  decidedly  lacked  uni- 
formity. Malnutrition,  poverty,  disease,  U- 
lltei-acy,  and  other  disabling  conditions  In- 
volve at  least  two-thirds  of  humanity.  We 
must  put  less  emphasis  on  boMting  of  prog- 
ress and  Infinitely  more  on  the  pioneering 
of  frontiersmen  while  less  than  a  third  of 
the  peoples  of  the  world  enjoy  today's  opti- 
mum effectiveness.  While  we  are  yet  un- 
able to  eradicate  diseases  and  other  dis- 
abling conditions  we  cannot  relax  our  eternal 
TlgUance  anywhere. 

Our  needs  and  shortages  everywhere,  even 
In  oxir  own  country,  continue  to  Involve  the 
most  elementary  violations  of  health  neces- 
sities, such  as,  pollution  of  soil,  water,  air 
and  food.  Pesticides,  detergents,  manufac- 
turing processes,  radiation,  and  atomic  en- 
ergy have  vast  potential  for  good  and  we 
should  be  able  to  assure  health  safeguards 
in  their  \is«.  These  shortages  continually 
add  new  hazards  to  our  working  and  travel- 
ing environment.  Even  in  our  more  pro- 
gressive areas  there  continues  a  dishearten- 
ing lag  In  the  general  application  of  newly 
acquired  vital  health  Information.  We  look 
confidently  to  the  behavioral  scientists  to 
speed  up  and  strengthen  our  communica- 
tions and  motivations. 

t>ur  association  and  the  Public  Health 
Service  as  well  are  overlooking  a  strong  sup- 
portive group  by  not  utilizing  more  actively 
the  public  infonnatlon  specialists  in  o\a  60 
States.  An  anniifti  general  conference  of 
this  personnel  perhaps  dtiring  the  time  of 
our  association  meeting  or  of  the  State  and 
territorial  health  officers  would  help  public 
health  programs  to  become  better  under- 
stood and  to  be  given  more  adequate  public 
support. 

Frontiersmen  in  public  health  are  needed 
for  we  have  come  only  a  little  way  relatively 
in  the  long  struggle  to  postpone  death,  re- 
duce noneffectlveneas  and  assure  the  utmost 
in  efficiency  and  longevity  for  each  individ- 
ual. 

Among  the  more  exciting  frontiers  today 
are  oceanography,  outer  space  and  also  the 
sciences  more  closely  related  to  the  health 
and  happiness  of  mankind.  And  In  pro- 
moting these  sciences  we  find  the  primary 
career  purpose  for  thoae  of  us  In  the  Amer- 
ican Public  Health  Association. 

While  moving  very  properly  Into  new  and 
promising  areas  of  health  service  we  must  not 
neglect  the  old  tested  and  proved  essentials. 
A  less  narrow  Interpretation  of  Emerson's 
six  programs  and  Hlscock's  nine  goals  of 
1056  Is  needed.  Primary  priority  shoxild  be 
given  to  providing  adequate  local  public 
health  senrices  for  the  60  million  people  in 
our  Nation   still   without   them.     Certainly 


our  health  department  personnel  must  in- 
clude and  more  actively  promote  mental  and 
emotional  health,  better  nutrition,  fluori- 
dation, community  planning  (Including  rec- 
reation and  health  and  medical  care),  better 
training  and  education,  family  planning, 
occupation  (Including  migrant)  and  travel- 
ing health,  better  housing,  progressive  pa- 
tient care  including  rehabilitation,  training 
and  research,  to  name  only  a  few. 

We  In  public  health  must  not  feel  alone 
In  our  attack  on  conditions  which  breed  non- 
effectiveness. 

Our  voluntary  health  agencies  provide  a 
most  toseful  service  not  duplicated  else- 
where In  the  world.  They  have  supported 
research,  stimulated  Interest  and  service  In 
neglected  areas,  and  recruited  voluntary  and 
profMslonal  health  workers.  Perhaps  a  way 
can  be  found  to  decrease  their  fragmenta- 
tion and  Increase  coordination  among  pub- 
lic and  voluntary  agencies  and  save  some 
funds  expended  In  overhead  or  duplicated 
services. 

One  observes.  In  reading  our  association's 
presidential  addresses,  that  occasionally 
some  suggestions  which  were  "made  ahead 
of  their  time"  or  were  otherwise  shunted 
aside  may  later  have  become  timely  and  ap- 
pealing. We  are  still  hoping  for  the  day 
when  msuiklnd  beccones  willing  to  spend  as 
much  to  save  life  as  to  destroy  It.  The  pesti- 
cide menace  would  disappear  If  wo  could 
eradicate  parasitism — one  of  the  worst  forms 
of  which  Is  human.  Continuing  population 
explosions  emphasize  the  obvious  neceoslty 
for  effective  family  planning  to  assure  each 
child  a  reasonable  share  In  the  oppwrtunltles 
for  healthy  development.  When  our  No.  1 
health  problem — namely  traffic  killing  and 
crippling — becomes  as  widely  Intolerable  as 
the  deaths  and  disability  from  filth  diseases 
became  50  years  ago.  the  traffic  barbaulty 
win  begin  to  disappear  even  more  speedily 
than  the  filth  diseases  were  conquered. 

There  has  been  commendable  public 
health  pioneering  in  each  of  the  50  States. 
We  honor  the  frontiersmen  who  have  led 
out  In  these  achievements.  You  will  be  re- 
minded of  your  own  State's  public  health 
progress  as  I  list,  by  yo\ir  Indulgence,  a  few 
such  advances  in  my  native  North  Carolina. 
We  developed  our  first  county  health  de- 
partment (Qullford)  in  1011,  the  first  strict- 
ly rural  in  the  United  States  (Robeson)  In 
1913  and  since  July  1949  have  had  full 
coverage  for  our  100  counties. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  ovu-  maternal  and 
child  health  program  for  saving  mothers  and 
babies  we  have  had  a  planned  parenthood 
program  since  March  1937. 

Harnett  Coxmty  began  the  first  county 
health  department  diabetes  control  program 
In  June  194«.  and  In  October  1968  that  coun- 
ty medical  society  developed  a  medical  re- 
view board  to  screen  applicants  and  recipients 
for  welfare  fxinds  based  on  disability  in  the 
two  categories,  aid  to  the  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  and  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren. 

In  North  Carolina  we  are  well  along  with 
o\a  radiation  protection  program  and  are 
formally  starting,  by  19«3  leglslaUve  acUon, 
the  air  pollution  study  and  control  work 
which  has  been  In  unofficial  operation  since 

1957.- 

Our  research  triangle  park  of  6,000  acres, 
begim  by  former  Governor,  now  Secretary  of 
Commerce.  Luther  Hodges.  Is  about  equidis- 
tant (12  miles)  from  three  great  univer- 
sities—Duke  University  and  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  of  Raleigh  and  of  Chapel  Hill. 

The  North  Carolina  Fund  ($14  million), 
conceived  by  Governor  Terry  Sanford,  was 
established  July  1968  by  the  Ford.  Reynolds, 
and  Babcock  Foimdatlons  as  matching  funds 
to  break  the  cycle  of  poverty,  school  drop- 
outs, disability  and  frustration. 

Our  university  school  of  public  health  has 
been  In  the  forefront  of  health  progress  In 
ova  Stats  and  Its  new  and  adequate  build- 


ing was  dedicated  April  1963  under  the  dean- 
shlp  of  Dr.  Edward  G.  McOavran. 

Health  careers  for  North  Carolina,  a  8- 
year  $300,000  project,  was  launched  early 
this  year  to  work  toward  making  available 
the  many  hundreds  of  additional  personnel 
needed  by  health  professions  In  the  State. 
While  It  Is  natxiral-to  Invite  attention  to 
such  progress  In  each  of  our  States.  It  Is 
sobering  to  consider  some  trends  In  public 
health  which  seem  to  violate  the  very  spirit 
and  example  of  the  frontiersmen — trends 
that  sap  the  strength  which  acceptance  of 
personal  responsibility  develops  In  Individ- 
uals and  organizations. 

Failure  to  adapt  political  representation  In 
the  States  to  shlfU  In  population  has  caused 
municipalities  to  seek  direct  dealing  with 
Washington.  Recognition  of  this  neglect 
has  sensitized  municipalities  to  develop  a 
feeling  of  neglect  in  the  health  field  even 
though  o\K  rural  people  In  most  States  are 
still  provided  the  least  and  poorest  health 
services.  The  neglect  of  local  and  State  re- 
sponslblUtles,  and  the  usurping  of  main  tax 
sources  by  Federal,  and  to  some  extent  State 
governments,  has  led  to  overcentrallzatlon. 
Municipal  leaders  should  see  that  In  bypass- 
ing the  States,  their  action  can  lead  to  In- 
ordinate confusion  and  complexity  and  even- 
tually to  further  Federal  domination.  Health 
Is  much  too  personal  to  be  administered  from 
Washington.  Its  administration  through 
local  health  departments  Is  both  democratic 
and  effective. 

I  cannot  agree  with  those  who  are  attempt- 
ing to  discredit  local  health  departmenu 
and  consider  them  obsolete,  even  though 
there  are  many  shortcomings  to  overcome. 
Half  the  States  have  not  given  local  health 
organizations  an  adequate  trial  and  have 
concentrated  their  major  efforts  on  State 
administration  and  on  meeting  the  pressing 
needs  of  their  big  cities.  Their  rural  people 
feel  that  they  have  been  forgotten. 

Those  who  consider  that  the  general  hos- 
pital   renders  the   local  health   depfirtment 
outmoded    seem   to   overlook    the    fact   that 
most   hospitals  lack  even  tlie  first  step  to- 
ward extending  their  services  out  into  the 
conununlty  through  outpatient  and  mental 
patient  services.     It  will  be  desirable  to  de- 
velop   various   organizational    arrangements 
to  determine  the  best  ways  of  providing  eco- 
nomically     the      quality      health-medical - 
hospital  services  we  need  for  all  our  people. 
Frontleramen  In   pubic  health   will  need 
to    reevaluate    the    trend    to    segment    and 
fragment  our  services.     Unfortunately,  there 
has  been  a  recent  movement  to  assign  new 
health  services,  or  even  to  split  off  segments 
of    operating    health    services,    to    more    po- 
litically oriented,  or   at   least   more   unified, 
agencies.     Unless  we  in  public  health  dis- 
charge   our    full    responslblUUes    In    health 
matters,  other  agencies  not  health  oriented 
will  be  asked  to  assume  our  proper  tasks. 
Welfare     departments,     schools     and     other 
agencies    cover    the    fxill    geographical    area 
In  each  State  and  are  ready  to  fill  the  gaps 
wherever  there  Is  Incomplete  or  Inadequate 
local  health  department  coverage. 

This  fragmentation  from  the  mainstream 
of  public  health  is  made  easier  since  our 
group  Is  made  up  of  many  disciplines,  each 
public  health  worker  according  Identifica- 
tion and  loyalty  to  one  of  these  disciplines. 
If  we  are  to  strengthen  public  health  and 
assure  the  logical  continuing  assignment  of 
public  health  responsibilities,  every  one  of 
us  In  public  health  must  give  first  organiza- 
tion loyalty  to  public  health.  And  this  Is 
worth  repeating  by  each  of  us  to  those  not 
here. 

A  reasonable  concern  for  the  Interests  of 
others  mvut  not  obsciire  our  acceptance  of 
Individual  responsibility.  Getting  and  hold- 
ing good  Jobs  require  skills,  education,  and 
good  health  and  these  mvist  continue  to  de- 
pend. In  some  degree,  on  Initiative,  hard 
work,  and  responaiblUty.    Even  as  Individual 
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InltlatiTS  seems  Increasingly  penalized  It 
beoomas  more  vitally  needed.  Boasting  of 
past  progress  and  hoping  for  the  uniformly 
ideal  as  a  result  of  the  all-out  effort  of  only 
a  few  is  the  downward  road  to  decline  and 
decadence. 

It  is  unbecoming  for  us  to  continue  with 
33  of  96  affiliate  presidents  and  secretaries 
who  are  neither  fallows  nor  members  of 
APHA.  In  the  future  we  hope  It  will  become 
mors  acceptable  to  expect  that  all  officers 
of  affiliates  and  branches  should  be  fellows 
or  members  of  APHA. 

Let  xu  turn  now  from  theee  general  aspects 
of  the  frontiers  we  face  as  public  health 
workers,  and  toward  a  brief  consideration  of 
a  few  specific  highlights  of  progress  made 
during  the  past  year  In  the  programs  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association.  And 
I  suggest  that  for  t^e  fut\ire  we  Invite  our 
executive  director  or  the  clialrman  of  our 
executive  board  to  make  the  report  on  asso- 
ciation highlights  before  a  general  session 
of  our  annual  meetings. 

Progress  along  a  number  of  fronts  has 
characterized  the  work  of  the  American  Pub- 
lic Health  Association  during  1963.  There 
has  been  Increased  membership,  a  larger 
budget,  the  growth  of  special  projects,  vig- 
orous activity  In  the  regional  branches,  the 
establishment  of  the  New  England  Public 
Health  Association,  added  Interest  and 
achievement  in  the  first  year's  operation  of 
the  association-sponsored  National  Commis- 
sion on  Community  Health  Services,  and  a 
general  strengthening  of  the  legislative  base 
of  public  health  through  the  enactment  of 
National  and  State  legislation.  These  and 
other  areas  of  the  work  of  the  assoclaUon 
win  be  presented  In  greater  detail  In  papers 
before  this  annual  meeting  and  In  reports 
distributed  here  and  after  this  meeting 
adjourns. 

The  association  membership  and  fellow- 
ship has  Increased  by  636  to  14,206  during 
the  year  ending  September  1,  1963.  The  fast- 
est growing  of  our  14  sections  were  mental 
health  and  food  and  nutrition. 

Oxir  total  budget  for  the  current  year,  as 
approved  by  the  executive  board,  was  Just 
over  a  minion  and  a  half  dollars — slightly 
over  9100,000  more  than  expenses  for  1962. 
Even  with  the  growth  In  membership,  pro- 
grams, and  particularly  in  special  projects 
the  basic  APHA  staff  has  not  Increased.  The 
Increasing  costs,  however,  have  led  the  execu- 
tive committee  to  recommend  for  action  at 
this  meeting  by  the  council  an  Increase  in 
membership  and  fellowship  dues  for  next 
year.  An  Increase  In  registration  fees  for 
nonmembers  Is  needed  and  more  support 
from  susuinlng  and  agency  members  wUl 
be  sought. 

If  time  permitted,  I  would  wish  to  teU  of 
the  good  work  of  the  new  membership  com- 
mittee; the  excenent  projects  developed  dur- 
ing the  year;  and  the  positive  advances  made 
by  the  western  regional  office  In  service  proj- 
ects, as  well  as  the  significant  strides  of  our 
southern  branch. 

New  England  too  has  moved  a  step  to- 
ward strengthening  its  two  State  affiliates 
(Massachusetts  and  Connecticut)  and  even- 
tually a  closer  tie  by  the  other  four  State 
groups  with  APHA. 

The  association  contributed  substantially 
to  the  Important  meeting  of  the  Second  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Public  Health  Training. 
Also,  our  association  now  has  the  opportunity 
.  to  eliminate  triplication,  and  expand  its 
responsibilities  In  the  field  of  accreditation 
for  public  health  teaching. 

Progress  continues  In  ova  traditional  fields 
as  wen.  The  revised  diagnostic  procedures 
and  reagents  may  be  inspected  at  our  asso- 
ciation booth.  The  diagnostic  procedures  for 
viral  and  rickettsial  diseases  revUlon  win  bs 
published  in  1964.  John  Gordon's  commit- 
tee promise  the  golden  anniversary,  10th 
edition  of  "Communicable  Diseases  In  Man" 
In  1966. 


Tto»  National  Commission  on  Community 
Health  Services,  conceived  by  this  associa- 
tion and  funded  through  our  efforts,  is 
Jointly  sponsored  by  the  National  Health 
Council.  This  extensive  4-year  study  is  now 
in  Its  first  year  of  operation.  See  that  your 
viewpoints  are  conveyed  to  this  commission 
during  Its  considerations  and  before  Its  final 
report. 

As  usual,  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort 
has  gone  Into  the  preparation  of  an  out- 
standing program  for  this  annual  meeting. 
This  involves,  here  at  Kansas  City,  for  APHA 
and  the  36  related  organizations  the  ftmRy.<ng 
number  of  220  scientific  sessions  Involving 
700  program  participants  and  a  total  of  435 
Individual  sessions  of  one  kind  or  another 
when  we  add  In  the  organizational  and  oth- 
er meetings  over  and  above  the  scientific 
sessions.  Our  APHA  staff  under  Bo-wyn  Mat- 
tlson's  able  leadership  and  the  local  commit- 
tees deserve  our  special  gratitude  for  their 
part  in  thus  helping  to  provide  convenient 
opportunities  to  extend  our  professional  ho- 
rizons and  motivations. 

An  innovation  this  year  Is  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  new  conference  of  radiologic 
health  specialists. 

The  Joint  committee  on  study  of  educa- 
tion for  public  health  Is  now  In  Its  third 
year  under  the  able  leadership  of  Bill  Shep- 
ard.  Tlie  new  Health  Laboratory  Science 
Joxirnal.  developed  by  the  laboratory  section 
and  beginning  In  1964,  wlU  be  noted  with 
interest  as  one  Ulxrstration  of  an  expanding 
publication  program  of  the  association. 

The  Washington  office  of  our  association 
has  had  a  busy  year.  Liaison  has  been  main- 
tained by  the  director  of  that  office  with  the 
Public  Health  Service  and  Children's  Bu- 
reau as  well  as  with  a  number  of  congres- 
sional committees  dealing  with  health  mat- 
ters. We  can  report  with  considerable  satis- 
faction that  several  significant  bills  on  which 
APHA  testified  favorably  have  been  enacted 
Into  legislation. 

Our  association  members  have  been  Inter- 
ested In  basic  laws  permitting  and  support- 
ing health  departments  and  their  personnel 
and  programs.  State  and  local  boards  of* 
health  are  responsible  for  regulations  and 
policies.  We  have  been  most  fortunate  when 
Presidents,  Members  of  Congress,  State  legis- 
latures, and  health  board  members  have  pro- 
moted health  with  abUlty  and  devotion. 

We  still  have  among  deficiencies  to  be  cor- 
rected by  these  faithful  workers:  50  mlUlon 
Americans  without,  or  with  Inadequate,  lo- 
cal health  departments;  Federal  matching 
formulas  more  favorable  to  welfare  salvage 
operations  than  to  more  economical  preven- 
tive health  services;  less  strict  aujcountabll- 
ity  for  tax  funds  spent  In  some  areas  than 
in  others;  and  we  need  urgently  passage  of 
the  companion  bills  which  provide  permis- 
sive fiexlblUty  for  one-third  of  the  categori- 
cal health  grants  according  to  the  varying 
and  changing  needs  of  50  States.  I  refer  to 
S.  1061  and  HJR.  6195  or  slmUar  bills. 

Every  public  health  worker,  of  official  and 
voluntary  agencies,  should  be  Informed  on 
and  support  our  national  professional  organi- 
zation along  with  our  branches  and  affiliates. 
Following  the  example  of  our  teacher  groups 
each  of  us  In  pubnc  health  everywhere 
should  give  his  primary  professional  loyalty, 
not  to  one  or  another  In  our  confederation 
of  the  various  professional  discipline  groups, 
but  to  his  organization  of  public  health 
workers  in  his  State,  his  region  and  to  APHA. 
Only  when  at  least  most  of  us  do  this  shall 
our  purposes  and  goals  be  reached.  Only  by 
this  unity.  In  this  highly  organized  world, 
can  our  modern  pioneers  advance  most  ef- 
fectively  along   the   many  health   frontiers 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Daniels  1  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcoro  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  commem- 
orate the  45th  anniversary  of  the  once- 
free  Republic  of  Latvia  and  to  accord 
due  tribute  to  the  noble  ideals  which  the 
American  Latvian  Association  here  in 
the  United  States  represents  in  a  free 
world.  Our  Nation,  which  is  founded 
upon  the  principles  of  free  enterprise  and 
equality  for  all  men,  takes  a  long  and 
reverent  look  upon  the  Latvian  loyalists 
whose  courage  strengthened  them  to  es- 
cape from  the  repression,  barbed  wire, 
and  machineguns  which  their  country- 
men now  suiler  imder  force  and  fear  of  ' 
reprisal.  Yet  even  courage  is  a  weak 
voice  when  met  with  violence  and  death. 
And  for  that  reason  we  recognize  the 
struggle  of  Latvia  as  the  struggle  of  free- 
men everywhere  and  their  cause  one  of 
distinguished  merit  In  the  name  of  hu- 
manity. In  remembrfince  I  would  like 
to  relate  some  of  the  historical  facta 
which  led  up  to  their  escape  to  freedom. 

On  November  18,  1918,  the  Latvian 
people  succeeded  in  freeing  themselves 
from  the  oppression  of  czarist  Russia, 
declaring  their  devotion  to  a  "sell-gov- 
eming.  independent,  democratic  repub- 
lic," For  the  next  22  years  Latvia  was 
free,  and  became  a  notable  example  of  a 
progressive  state.  Illiteracy  was  almost 
eliminated,  agricultural  education  in- 
creased the  food  supply,  industry  and 
shipping  rapidly  developed,  and  In  the 
Latvian  Parliament,  the  Saeima,  repre- 
sentative government  flourished.  Latvia 
became  a  cultural,  economic,  partner  of 
the  West. 

During  this  time,  and  increasingly 
after  1935,  Latvia's  progress  was  Impeded 
by  subversion  and  violence  from  the  Lat- 
vian Communist  Party  and  pressures  by 
Soviet  military  might.  Finally,  in  1940, 
the  rapacious  nature  of  the  Soviet  Union 
reared  its  ugly  head  in  full  view  as  this 
beacon  light  of  freedom  on  the  Baltic 
was  extinguished  by  the  invasion  of  the 
Red  army. 

Luckily,  despite  barbed  wire,  machine- 
guns,  and  every  form  of  repression,  many 
Latvian  loyalists  have  escaped  to  the 
United  States  to  tell  their  story.  They 
remain  here  as  members  of  the  American 
Latvian  Association,  hoping  and  working 
for  the  eventual  freedom  of  their  coun- 
try. Ttiey  have  a  noble  cause.  We  wish 
them  the  best  of  success. 


FORTY-FIFTH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
REPUBLIC  OF  LATVIA 

Mr.    BOGOS.    Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


FARM  INCOME  DECLINE  NOTHINO 
NEW 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  TMr.  Find- 
lit]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
I)artnient  of  Agriculture  prediction  that 
1964  farm  income  will  drop  5  percent 
has  the  earmarks  ol  a  scare  tactic. 

The  growing  cost-price  s<iueeze  on 
American  farmers  has  been  underway 
for  more  than  a  year.  It  is  now  the 
worst  in  over  20  years.  It  cannot  be 
blamed  on  farmer  rejection  of  the  wheat 
certificate  plan  last  May. 

The  USDA  report  indicates  that  most 
of  the  farm  income  decline  will  be  in 
wheat,  whereas  payments  for  feed  grains 
will  be  somewhat  increased.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  wheat  futures  market  is 
showing  unexpected  strength. 

The  estimate  for  1964  and  the  short- 
range  market  outlook  both  Ignore  what 
is  now  the  largest  single  factor  in  de- 
clining farm  prices — the  Import  of  red 
meats  from  foreign  coimtrles. 

Only  now,  and  only  reluctantly,  is  the 
Department  admitting  that  imports  are 
having  an  impact.  The  announcement 
attributes  low  beef  prices  to  increased 
cattle  numbers  on  U.S.  farms  with  no 
mention  of  the  fact  that  imports  consti- 
tute more  than  11  percent  of  our  total 
production  figure. 

The  Department  also  ignores  the  Im- 
pact of  reckless  dumping  of  surplus  com, 
which  Indirectly  induced  lower  meat 
prices.  Under  it.  the  price  floor  actually 
became  the  price  ceiling. 


CXJNORESSIONAL  STAFFING 
BREAKTHROUGH 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Schwen- 
GiLl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SCHWENGEL.    Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Sunday,  November  10.  as  I  read  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune.  I  followed  my  usu- 
al procediire  of  looking  for  Roscoe  Drum- 
mond's  column  first.    It  was  with  great 
pleasure  that  I  read  his  column  entitled 
"Congressional  StaflBng  Breakthrough." 
The   distinguished  columnist  of   the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  has  written 
another  hard-hitting   nationally   syndi- 
cated colxmm  concerning  the  glaring  dls- 
pfiu^ty  of  congressional  committee  staff- 
ing, and  I  feel  It  deserves  the  attention 
of    my    colleagues.      I,    therefore,    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  article 
printed  In  the  Record. 
[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  Nov. 
10.1963] 
CONOaSSSIONAI.  STArriNG  Bbxakthbovgh 

(By  Roscoe  Drvunmond) 
Washington. — The  party  line  resistance  of 
the  Democrats  to  correcting  the  incredible 
Imbalance  against  the  minority  In  the  pro- 
fessional staffing  of  congressional  committees 
is  beginning  to  crumble. 

This  imbalance  isn't  just  slightly  unfair. 
It  Is  egreglously  and  crlpplngly  onesided. 
.  On  most  congressional  committees,  the 
Democratic  Party  has  given  Itself  an  advan- 
tage In  professional  staff  of  more  than  10  to 
1 — and  In  some  Instances  the  disproportion 
Is  worse. 


No  wonder  most  of  the  Democrats  like  it 
this  way.  Lack  of  qualllled  staff  serving  the 
BepubUcacs  means  muting  the  minority 
party;  it  means  reducing  the  creativity  of 
the  oppoalUon;  it  makes  It  easier  for  the 
majority  to  have  things  their  own  way. 

I  am  not  talking  about  patronage  or  hiring 
"Republican  experts"  to  help  RepubUcan 
committeemen.  The  way  to  correct  the  im- 
balance is  not  to  hire  more  partisans  on  the 
committee  staff  but  to  allocate  a  fairer  pro- 
portion of  qualified  experts  to  be  selected  by 
and  responsible  to  the  minority  party. 

I  have  never  felt  that  the  Democratic  lead- 
ers of  the  House  and  Senate  could  refuse  In- 
definitely to  correct  this  injustice.  The  case 
is  too  strong.  It  Is  basically  bipartisan  be- 
cause at  stake  Is  the  effective  functioning  of 
any  minority  party — the  present  Republican 
minority  or  a  future  Democratic  minority. 
Reform  is  needed  to  strengthen  the  function- 
ing of  Congress  Itself. 

A  break  has  come  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Democratic  opposition.  The  Republicans  are 
no  longer  alone  in  supporting  a  reform. 

The  proposition  of  the  Republican  Senate- 
House  Committee  on  Increased  Minority 
Staffing  headed  by  Senator  Hugh  Scott,  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Special  House  Con- 
ference Committee  chalrmanned  by  Repre- 
sentative Fkzo  Schwxnckl.  of  Iowa,  Is  that 
up  to  40  percent  of  the  professional  staff  of 
the  congressional  conunlttees  ought  to  be 
resp>onslble  to  the  minority. 

Democratic  SenatCH'  JoazPH  Ci,amc.  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  Democratic  Congressman 
jAMzs  RooscvxLT,  Of  California,  have  now 
substantially  agreed. 

Senator  Clark  has  Just  written  a  letter  to 
the  Republicans  announcing  that,  while  he 
thinks  the  60-to-40  ratio  ought  to  be  some- 
what more  fiexlble,  he  is  prepeu-ed  to  support 
the  substance  of  the  minority  proposal.  A 
reasonable  compromise  might  be  that  the 
ratio  of  staffing  should,  as  far  as  practical, 
reflect  the  majority-minority  ratios  in  both 
Houses,  but  not  go  below  33  percent. 

Representative  Rooskvtlt  shows  he  Lb  pre- 
pared to  go  further.  With  the  knowledge  of 
Speaker  John  McCormack  and  Chairman 
Adam  Clayton  Powill.  of  New  York,  he  has 
drafted  a  resolution  proposing  a  broad  House 
Inquiry  through  a  Labor  and  Education  Sub- 
committee Into  Industrywide  collective  bar- 
gaining and  how  to  reduce  work  stoppages 
which  acutely  affect  the  national  Interest. 

Mr.  Rooscvxlt  would  accept  generous  mi- 
nority staffing.  He  proposes  •28.000  for  ma- 
jority staff  and  saa.OOO  for  minoxytsf.  staff, 
about  a  66-to-44  ratio,  no  doubjT  on  the 
ground  that  such  an  Inquiry.  ttTbe  useful, 
ought  to  be  bipartisan.  / 

This  should  be  a  welcome  and  significant 
precedent.  It  reflects  growing  Democratic 
awareness  that  the  majority  party  cannot 
maintain  such  serious  staffing  injustice  much 
longer. 

Many  Republicans  have  been  slow  to  real- 
ize what  a  disadvantage  they  were  accepting 
in  tolerating  it. 

Now  an  important  breakthrough  is  within 
reach.  It  ought  to  be  seized.  Mr.  Rooss- 
vklt's  inquiry  may  not  be  the  best  approach 
to  surveying  the  problem  of  national  indus- 
trywide strikes.  But  when  a  Democratic 
Representative  from  California  and  the 
Democratic  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  put 
themselves  behind  equity  in  congressional 
staffing,  their  initiative  should  be  welcomed 
and  supported. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY- 
NOVEMBER  18 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Short!  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Novem- 
ber 18, 1918,  is  the  day  Latvia  proclaimed 
its  independence. 

Liberty  was  not  lightly  won  by  this 
smcient  people  and  vigorous  nation.  As 
in  so  many  other  countries  of  eastern 
Europe.  Latvia  for  centuries  was  steeped 
in  the  blood  of  its  patriots. 

War  after  war  swept  over  Europe,  de- 
stroying the  peace  which  Latvia  for  some 
time  managed  to  preserve  through  the 
efforts  of  its  dedicated  statesmen  and 
by  using  prudent  foresight.  As  in  many 
countries,  the  testing  of  the  spirit  and 
courage  of  the  Latvians  somehow  made 
freedom  all  the  more  precious  to  them. 
Latvia,  a  country  rich  in  European 
culture,  is  one  of  a  strip  of  three  coun- 
tries bordering  on  the  Baltic,  with 
Estonia  to  the  north  and  Lithuania  to 
the  south.  It  forms  a  bridge  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  west,  and  along 
with  Estonia  and  Lithuania  has  been 
under  constant  threat  from  Soviet  im- 
perialism, as  well  as  a  prey  to  other  coim- 
trles who  have  wished  to  dominate  and 
enslave  the  Latvian  people. 

Its  25.000  square  miles  in  size  is  not 
a  measure  of  its  contribution  to  Euro- 
I>ean  culture.  The  early  history  of  the 
Latvians  extends  back  nearly  4.000  years, 
when  the  earliest  Baltic  peoples  first  oc- 
cupied and  gradually  extended  their 
settlements  on  the  eastern  shore  of  the 
Baltic  Sea.  It  was  raided  by  the  Vikings, 
as  well  as  by  the  Russians.  Christianity 
first  came  to  Latvia  at  the  end  of  the 
12th  century,  when  missionaries  sailed 
up  the  Daugava  River.  Then  in  1215, 
Pope  Innocent  in  granted  to  Latvia  and 
Estonia  the  status  of  an  ecclesiastical 
state,  and  called  it  Terra  Mariana. 

Then  in  the  13th  century,  swarms  of 
Teutonic  crusaders  traveled  across  parts 
of  Estonia,  but  the  onslaughts  of  the  Ger- 
mans was  resisted  by  the  Latvians. 
Later  Latvia  became  known  as  Livonia, 
when  a  small  group  of  German  overlords 
became  their  masters,  and  combined  Lat- 
via and  Estonia  into  a  portion  of  the  Holy 
Roman  Empire. 

Somehow  through  centuries  of  Latvia 
being  battered  by  first  one  strong  neigh- 
bor and  another,  its  peasants  managed 
to  maintain  their  national  identity  of 
tradition  and  folklore.  Their  spirit  of 
freedom  managed  to  flourish,  even 
though  at  times  It  became  dampened  and 
almost  quenched. 

The  whole  history  of  Latvia  is  a  fasci- 
nating one — and  through  all  its  tribula- 
tions— and  down  to  this  day — the  people 
have  remained  proud  and  Independent. 
From  their  feudal  state,  they  gradually 
emerged  with  a  full  constitutional  form 
of  government.  During  World  War  H 
the  gains  they  had  made  were  set  aside, 
and  the  Soviets — while  promising  to  re- 
spect the  social  integrity  and  politics  of 
the  Baltic  Republics — instead  showed 
their  true  aims  by  throwing  off  any  pre- 
tense of  defending  the  Baltic  countries 
against  foreign  aggression.  Instead  of 
protecting  Latvia  and  the  other  Baltic 
nations,  they  actively  became  aggressors. 
On  June  14.  In  1940,  after  the  fall  of 
Prance.  Stalin  first  presented  Lithuania 
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with  an  ultimatum  demanding  unop- 
posed admission  of  unlimited  Soviet 
armed  forces  and  establishment  of  a 
new  government  "friendly"  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  next  day  the  Red  army  In- 
vaded Lithuania  by  force. 

On  June  16,  similar  demands  were 
made  of  Latvia  and  Estonia,  and  both 
countries  were  occupied  on  June  17.  All 
three  states  were  now  virtually  prisoners 
of  the  Soviets,  In  every  respect. 

Controls  were  first  placed  on  the  press, 
radio  and  other  means  of  communica- 
tions by  the  Soviets.  Supposed  free 
elections  were  staged  in  all  three  Baltic 
Republics  on  July  14  and  15 — with  only 
one  list  of  candidates — all  Communists — 
offered  to  the  citizens.  Attempts  by  Lat- 
vian patriots  to  present  the  voters  a  list 
of  independent  candidates — as  provided 
by  law — were  met  by  quick  arrests  and 
subsequent  deportation.  Red  Invaders 
Intimidated  the  Latvian  citizens  by 
threats  of  reprisals.  This  met  with  pas- 
sive resistance  in  many  of  the  rural  dis- 
tricts— by  means  of  a  boycott.  However, 
this  proved  unavailing — since  the  So- 
viets had  already  decreed  that  97.6  per- 
cent of  the  election  results  were  to  be  in 
favor  of  a  pro-Communist  state. 

The  Latvians  were  told  that  any  men- 
tion of  their  countnr  joining  the  Soviet 
Union  was  an  antl-Sovlet  plot.  How- 
ever, when  puppet  parliaments  of  Lat- 
via. Estonia,  and  Lithuania  convened  on 
July  21.  they  Immediately  asked  for  ad- 
mission of  their  respective  Republics  in- 
to the  Soviet  Union.  Moscow  made  It 
clear  that  the  Soviet  Red  Army  and  po- 
litical police  would  not  stand  In  the  way 
of  the  three  Republics  if  they  wished  to 
be  annexed.  This  actually  and  legally 
was  a  violation  of  basic  laws  then  exist- 
ing In  the  Baltic  countries — but  the  Mos- 
cow Supreme  Soviet  hastened  to  ad- 
mit Lithuania,  Latvia,  and  Estonia  into 
the  Soviet  Union  on  August  3-6,  1940. 

The  United  States  on  July  23,  1940. 
Issued  a  declaration  through  Sumner 
Welles,  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
declining  recognition — and  was  Joined 
in  this  effort  by  most  of  the  free  Western 
democracies. 

The  usual  steps  followed— a  Red  Con- 
stitution was  imposed  on  the  nation  of 
Latvia.  Private  property,  and  land,  was 
nationalized.  The  standard  of  living 
dropped  to  low  levels  prevailing  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Ruthless  war  was  waged 
against  the  churches.  A  magazine  called 
the  Godless — Bezbozhnlk — appeared  on 
the  newspaper  stands  of  the  city  of  Riga, 
immediately  following  marching  in  of 
the  Soviet  troops.  Study  of  the  Russian 
language,  and  the  theory  of  Soviet  com- 
munism was  introduced  as  a  compulsory 
subject  In  the  schools.  Communist 
youth  league  branches  sprang  up  In 
factories,  offices,  and  schools.  Secret 
police  threw  a  network  all  over  the  coun- 
try, and  superseded  courts  of  law  where 
political  cases  were  concerned.  Agrar- 
ian reform,  which  had  many  years  be- 
fore been  carried  out  by  the  Latvians 
themselves,  under  their  constitutional 
form  of  government,  was  again  at- 
tempted— but  In  order  to  forestall  des- 
perate violence  on  the  part  of  the  Lat- 
vian farmers.  Stalin  promised  there 
would  be  no  collectivization  In  Latvia. 


This,  however,  was  introduced  after  the 
war,  in  1949. 

Latvians  remember  the  first  year  of 
Soviet  occupation  with  horror,  because 
of  constant  Red  terror  and  the  first  mass 
deportation  carried  out  by  the  Moscow 
regime  shortly  before  the  German  In- 
vasion, In  June  1941.  Even  prior  to  this, 
however,  thousands  of  Latvian  patriots, 
army  officers,  state  officials,  and  even 
President  Ulmanls  and  meml>ers  of  his 
Cabinet,  had  been  arrested  and  deported 
to  Russia.  On  June  14,  however,  15,000 
Latvian  citizens — men,  wcwnen,  and  chil- 
dren— were  rounded  up  at  night  by  the 
secret  police — loaded  into  cattle  trucks — 
and  deported  to  slave  labor  in  northeast 
Russia  and  Siberia.  Thirty-four  thou- 
sand Latvians  were  either  arrested, 
deported,  or  killed  during  that  year  of 
Soviet  occupation — and  the  same  fate 
befell  thousands  of  Estonians  and 
Lithuanians. 

On  June  22,  1941.  the  German-Rus- 
sian War  broke  out — but  though  the 
Baltic  people  thought  at  first  the  Ger- 
mans were  their  liberators  when  they 
swept  in  10  days  later  into  Riga — their 
hope  was  shortlived.  The  Nazis  very 
quickly  suppressed  attempts  of  the  Baltic 
states  to  regain  their  Independence  and 
It  l)ecame  clear  these  countries  could  ex- 
pect no  more  freedom  and  independence 
from  them  than  they  had  gotten  from 
the  Communists.  Instead  they  arrested. 
klUed  and  deported  thousands  of  Latvian 
citizens  to  forced  labor  in  Germany,  and 
exterminated  the  Jews  as  far  as  they  were 
able. 

All  the  Baltic  people  felt  their  only 
hope  was  migration  to  the  Western 
democracies.  About  125,000  left  their 
homeland  for  Western  Europe,  after  the 
German  forces  had  withdrawn  from  the 
East.  They  migrated  to  the  United 
States,  to  Canada,  Great  Britain  and 
Australia.  One  group  came  to  Mlnot. 
N.  Dak.,  and  are  still  there.  Soviet 
troops  returned  to  Latvia  In  1944-45— 
and  the  old  practices  once  again  were 
renewed.  As  late  as  March  1949. 
Latvians  claim  that  farmers  who  resisted 
collectivization  by  force  were  uprooted 
and  freighted  away  like  cattle.  To  this 
day,  even  after  the  de-Sttdlnlzatlon  took 
place  In  Russia,  the  Soviets  still  main- 
tain with  vigor  and  Impudence  that  the 
Baltic  people  voluntarily  joined  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Latvians  remember  the  bitter  experi- 
ences of  the  past.  They  wonder  even 
now  If  those  who  dare  correspond  with 
families  abroad  and  receive  gift  parcels 
are  now  being  actually  marked  as 
victims  of  future  reprisals  and  deporta- 
tion. 

Meanwhile,  Western  democracies  con- 
tinue to  uphold  the  rights  of  nations, 
large  and  small,  and  the  United  States 
continues  to  maintain  her  pwlicy  of  non- 
recognition  of  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
the  BalUc  SUtes. 

It  Is  for  this  reason  that  we  here  today 
mark  the  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  Independence  of  Latvlar— on  No- 
vember 18 — and  express  our  condemna- 
tion of  Soviet  plunder  of  the  Baltic  Re- 
publics. 

We  stand  on  firm  and  clear  moral  and 
legal  grounds.    We  Join  the  Latvians — 


and  their  sister  states  of  Estonia  and 
Lithuania — in  the  patient  h<H)e  that  the 
forces  of  freedom  will  prevail,  and  the 
sinister  powers  of  communism  win  be 
destroyed.  We  believe  that  as  long  as 
the  aggressive  and  totalitarian  regime 
of  Moscow,  bent  on  universal  conquest, 
controls  the  Baltic  Sea — and  holds  these 
nations  of  Eastern  Europe  In  abject  sub- 
jection— ^no  lasting  peace  can  be  possible 
either  in  Europe  or  the  world. 

The  heady  air  of  freedom,  once 
breathed,  can  never  be  forgotten. 

We  salute  the  people  of  Latvia.  We 
affirm  our  opposition  to  predatory  activi- 
ties, no  matter  whether  they  are  carried 
on  by  the  use  of  force  or  by  the  threat 
of  force.  We  will  continue  to  stand  by 
these  principles  because  the  American 
people  believe  that  unless  the  doctrine 
in  which  these  principles  are  Inherent 
once  again  governs  the  relations  between 
nations,  the  rule  of  reason,  of  justice,  and 
of  law — the  basis  of  modem  civilization 
Itself — caimot  be  preserved. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusets  [Mr. 
CoNTE]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTK  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 18  we  celebrate  the  46th  anniversary 
of  Latvian  independence.  For  more 
than  two  sad  and  eventful  decades  Lat- 
via's Independence  Day  has  been  cele- 
brated in  commimities  where  Latvians 
are  free  to  observe  their  national  holi- 
day, but  in  Latvia  they  are  not  free  to 
do  that.  The  reason  for  that  is  too  well 
known.  After  proclaiming  their  free- 
dom and  national  independence  45  years 
ago,  and  after  living  under  the  blessings 
of  democracy  in  their  historic  homeland 
for  22  years,  unhappy  Latvians  were 
drawn  into  the  last  war,  much  against 
their  will,  and  lost  most  of  their  worldly 
possessions.  They  also  lost  their  free- 
dom, first  to  the  Russians,  then  to  the 
Nazis  and  before  the  end  of  that  war, 
Russian  Communists  returned  once 
more,  imposing  their  Intolerable  and 
unrelaxlng  rule  on  Latvia. 

Since  those  fateful  days  Latvia  has 
become  a  large  prison  for  its  freedom- 
seeking  and  dauntless  Inhabitants. 
Though  they  have  endured  the  heavy 
y<*e  of  Communist  totalitarian  tyranny 
for  over  two  decades,  they  still  cling 
steadfastly  to  their  ideals,  love  of  free- 
dom and  national  Independence.  And 
though  alone  they  are  unable  to  attain 
freedom,  they  still  pray  and  hope  that 
through  some  turn  of  events,  and  with 
some  aid  even  from  some  unexpected 
quarters,  they  will  be  enabled  to  attain 
their  national  goal.  Hie  least  and  also 
the  most  we  can  do  for  the  present  is  to 
Join  them  on  the  45th  anniversary  of 
their  liulependence  day  in  their  prayer, 
wishing  them  fortitude  and  power  in 
their  stniggle  against  their  oppressors. 
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As  one  of  the  sponsors  of  legislation 
to  set  up  a  Special  Committee  on  the  Cap- 
tive Nations,  I  am  most  anxious  to  have 
the  proper  committee  begin  hearings  so 
that  we  may  arrive  at  a  solution  to  the 
Latvian  problem  and  the  problems  of  all 
unfortunate  nations  behind  the  Iron 
,  Curtain. 

REQUEST  FOR  SPECIAL  ORDERS 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  on  the 
following  dates.  November  25.  26,  and  27, 
and  December  3,  4.  5.  9,  10,  11,  and  12, 
following  the  conclusion  of  the  legisla- 
tive business  of  the  day  and  special  orders 
heretofore  granted,  that  I  may  address 
the  House  for  15  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


ABUSES  UNDER  AGRICULTURAL 
TRADE  DEVELOPMENT  AND  AS- 
SISTANCE ACT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previovis  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  FnwEGAif]  is  rec- 
ognized for  1  hour. 

Mr.  PINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has 
been  often  noted  that  a  chance  remark  or 
statement  can  start  a  series  of  events  or 
happenings  far  exceeding  its  seeming  im- 
portance at  the  time.  I  believe  I  have 
a  good  case  in  point,  and  I  woiild  like  to 
ask  for  the  indulgence  of  my  colleagues 
this  afternoon  to  elaborate. 

Some  time  ago,  one  of  my  constituents, 
who  frequently  voices  concern  over 
wasteful  Government  spending  and  prac- 
tices, mentioned  to  me  that  he  knew  of 
many  individuals  who  as  representatives 
of  UJ3.  trade  associations  took  trips 
Euround  and  to  all  parts  of  the  world  at 
Government  expense.  Since  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  are  promptly  and 
roundly  excoriated  for  such  trips  invari- 
ably referred  to  as  "junkets"  no  matter 
how  much  they  may  be  in  the  public  in- 
terest, I  was  more  than  routinely  inter- 
ested how  they  had  escaped  equal  pub- 
licity and  to  know  what  pxuT>ose  they 
served. 

A  cursory  investigation  dug  up  the  fact 
that  such  trips  are  authorized  by  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  in  conjunction 
with  their  various  programs  in  market 
research  development  whose  purpose  is  to 
promote  the  export  and  sale  of  U.S.  agri- 
cultural commodities  abroad  for  dollars. 

As  a  Member  of  Congress  from  a  com- 
pletely urbanized  area,  I  had  no  previous 
knowledge  of  this  program  nor  of  Its 
wide-scale  oi>eration.  My  home  State  of 
Illinois  is  a  great  exporter.  Chicago,  my 
home  dty.  is  proud  to  house  the  great 
farm  exchanges,  and  I  became  greatly 
interested  in  seeing  to  what  degree  our 
area  participated  in  these  programs  and 
what  benefit  developed  from  them. 

Now  as  to  the  market  development 
program  and  its  origin. 

For  the  edification  of  those,  like  my- 
self, who  may  have  been  or  are  unfamil- 
iar with  the  program  and  its  purposes,  I 
would  like  briefly  to  explain  it  as  it  was 
explained  to  me  in  a  letter  from  C.  R. 


Elslcildsen,  Associate  Administrator  of  the 
Foreign  Agricultural  Service  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture.  I  quote 
from  that  letter: 

Under  the  authority  of  iectlon  104(a)  ot 
Public  Law  480  and  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  acts,  the  Foreign  Agri- 
cultural Service  enters  Into  cooperative 
agreements  with  U.S.  trade  associations 
which  have  an  Interest  in  developing  foreign 
niarkets  for  American  agricultural  commodi- 
ties. Under  these  contractual  agreements, 
the  Oovernment  finances  projects  actively 
carried  out  overseas  by  these  associations. 
In  general,  these  projects  are  built  around 
market  research,  sales  promotion,  public  re- 
lations, exchange  of  visitors  and  similar  types 
of  activities  designed  to  increase  exports  of 
American  agricultxiral  commodities. 

In  addition  to  carrying  on  this  work  In 
partnership  with  the  Government,  the  VS. 
trade  groups  contribute  funds  of  their  own 
and  solicit  the  cooperation  of  appropriate 
foreign  associations  of  Importers  and  proces- 
sors. 

The  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  in  carry- 
ing out  the  program  described  above  in  part- 
nership with  American  private  trade  has 
worked  generally  with  associations  of  grow- 
ers, processors  and  exporters  and  lias  not  con- 
tributed funds  to  private  Individuals  or 
companies. 

The  funds  for  these  programs  are  sup- 
posed to  come  out  of  available  counter- 
part funds  or  foreign  currencies  which 
we  have  received  in  payment  for  foreign 
aid.  The  legislative  precedent  for  coun- 
terpart funds  is  rooted  in  the  Economic 
Cooperation  Act  of  1948,  commonly 
known  as  the  Marshall  plan,  and  sections 
550  and  402  of  the  Mutual  Security  Act 
of  1951.  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  and  subsequent  amendments 
have  greatly  Increased  the  availability 
and  use  of  foreign  currencies  and  are  to 
a  large  extent  the  source  of  funds  em- 
ployed in  the  various  market  develop- 
ment programs  now  in  effect. 

Under  these  laws,  contractual  agree- 
ments are  made  with  coimtries  receiv- 
ing U.S.  aid  to  set  aside  in  its  own  cur- 
rency any  money  received  from  the  sale 
to  its  people  of  goods  that  the  American 
taxpayer  had  paid  for.  These  deposits, 
counterpart  funds,  are  placed  in  special 
accounts  in  each  country's  central  banks 
to  be  used  by  the  depositing  country  to 
carry  out  mutual  security  objectives 
agreed  to  jointly  with  the  United  States. 
As  part  of  the  objectives  envisioned  un- 
der the  bilateral  agreements,  the  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  the  economic 
assistance  program  and  other  U.S.  ex- 
penses in  each  country  are  debited 
against  the  special  account.  A  special 
percentage  is  set  aside  for  the  U.S.  ac- 
count, originally  5  percent  but  now  10 
percent  in  most  cases.  However,  an  im- 
portant exception  is  the  foreign  cur- 
rencies deposited  in  the  U.S.  Treasury 
from  transactions  imder  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act,  Public  Law  480.  These  transactions 
consist  of  the  orderly  sale  imder  agree- 
ments negotiated  with  other  nations,  of 
UjS.  surplus  agriculture  products.  All 
foreign  currencies  derived  from  sales  of 
surplus  commodities  received  under  Pub- 
lic Law  480  accrue  to  and  are  owned  by 
the  United  States  as  compared  to  only 
5  to  10  percent  under  the  other  agree- 
ments. 


This  is  a  most  Important  fact  and  a 
study  made  by  the  Legislative  Reference 
Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress  states: 

From  all  signs  it  seems  that  In  the  yean 
ahead  the  hoard  of  these  various  local  cur- 
rencies, as  held  by  the  U.S.  Treasury,  wUl 
continue  to  grow.  Public  Law  480  with  Its 
provisions  for  the  disposal  of  surplus  agrl- 
cultxiral  commodities  wUl  be  operative  and 
the  proceeds  wUl  result  In  the  equivalent  of 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  foreign  currencies. 

My  primatry  reason  for  bringing  this 
to  your  attention  today  is  to  shed  some 
light  on  how  these  funds  are  now  being 
expended  and  to  seriously  question 
whether  they  are  serving  the  purposes  sis 
originally  Intended.  If  they  are  not.  and 
I  believe  that  they  are  being  squandered 
and  wasted  in  many  cases,  I  question 
what  will  happen  to  the  equivalent  of 
billions  of  dollars  worth  of  foreign  cur- 
rencies developed  under  Public  Law  480 
in  future  years.  I  am  sure  that  there  are 
many  worthwhile  projects  supported  by 
these  funds  as  detailed  In  Public  Law 
480.  title  I,  section  104,  sections  A 
through  S;  but  if  these  programs  are  as 
mismanaged  as  in  the  instances  I  shall 
shortly  mention,  the  result  can  only  be 
a  tremendous  loss  to  the  American  tax- 
payer. 

In  advance.  I  want  it  understood  that 
I  am  wholeheartedly  in  favor  of  Public 
Law  480  and  Its  broad  aims  including 
the  development  of  foreign  markets,  but 
my  rather  superficial  research  has 
brought  out  such  daring  misuse  and 
waste  by  contracting  trade  association.' 
and  their  foreign  cooperators  that  '^ 
more  complete  and  thorough  examina- 
tion in  depth  is  absolutely  necessary. 

In  my  earlier  Inquiries  to  the  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  of  the  UJS.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  I  received  very  little 
to  assist  me  toward  understanding  the 
agriculture  market  development  program 
and  whether  there  was  in  fact  good  rea- 
son for  further  investigation  on  my  part. 
I  had  written  to  the  Department  asking 
mainly  for  information  covering  partici- 
pation by  Chicago  area  trade  associations 
or  cooperators  and  received  the  following 
answer  stating : 

During  the  period  beginning  January  I. 
1961.  cooperative  agreements  for  foreign 
market  promotion  have  been  in  effect  be- 
tween FAS  and  four  American  trade  groups 
having  headquarters  in  the  Chicago  area. 

They  are: 

Institute  of  American  Poultry  Industries, 
67  East  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  111. 

National  Renderers'  Association,  SO  North 
La  Salle  Street.  Chicago.  HI. 

National  Hide  Association,  130  North  Wells 
Street,  Chicago.  III. 

National  Livestock  &  Meat  Board,  36  South 
Wabash  Avenue.  Chicago,  Dl. 

Expenditures  of  FAS  funds  by  these  asso- 
slatlons  for  the  period  July  1,  1961, 
through  March  31.  1963.  are  as  follows: 

Institute  of  American  Poultry  In- 
dustries  •76©.  706 

National  Renderers'  Association...     135.  780 

NaUonal   Hide  Association 104,428 

National  Uvestock  ic  Meat  Board..         1.  484 

Now  these  are  quite  large  sums  even 
though  they  are  coimterpart  funds.  As  I 
will  bring  out  later  in  this  speech.  Con- 
gress is  taken  to  task  for  spending  these 
funds  to  the  time  of  $400,000  a  year. 
Here  I  found  trade  associations  based  in 
Chicago  q;)ending  at  a  higher  rate  and 
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yet  not  only  have  not  their  spendlngs 
been  criticized,  to  my  knowledge,  hardly 
a  soul  even  knows  they  exist. 

Subsequent  Investigations  turned  up 
25  other  UJS.  trade  and  agriculture 
groups  with  which  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  had  signed  project  agree- 
ments during  fiscal  year  1963.  These 
are: 

Cotton  Council  International. 

Soybean  Council  of  America,  Inc. 

Dairy  Society  International. 

Holstein-Frleslan  Association  of  Amer- 
ica. 

American  Guernsey  Cattle  Club. 

California  Prune  Advisory  Board. 

Florida  Citrus  Commission. 

Sunklst  Growers,  Inc. 

Cranberry  Institute. 

Red  Cherry  Exports.  Inc. 

California  Raisin  Advisory  Board. 

Dried  Fruit  Association  of  California. 

Great  Plains  Wheat.  Inc. 

Western  Wheat  Associates,  UJS  J^.,  Inc. 

Millers'  National  Federation. 

UJ3.  Feed  Grains  Council. 

UJS.  Rice  Export  Development  Associ- 
ation. Inc. 

National  Dry  Bean  Council. 

Texas  Certified  Seed  Producers,  Inc. 

Western  States  Meat  Packers  Associ- 
ation, Inc. 

Tanners'  Council  of  America,  Inc. 
International  Brangus  Breeders  Asso- 
ciation. 
Tobacco  Associates.  Inc. 

Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  AssoclAtiwi, 
Inc. 

Burley  t  Dark  Leaf  Tobacco  Export 
Association,  Inc. 

Virginia  Dark-PIre  &  Sun-Cured  To- 
bacco Export  Association,  Inc. 

The  project  agreements  covered  a  wide 
range  of  activities  including  such  things 
as  market  analysis,  studies  of  consumer 
demand,  merchandising  clinics,  exhibits, 
food  processing,  training  schools,  promo- 
tional contests,  cooking  demonstrations, 
tours  by  foreign  gspups  of  UJS.  agricul- 
tural Industries.  a<ivertislng  campaigns, 
and  the  production  and  distribution  of 
various  promotional  and  educational 
materials. 

Inasmuch  as  my  original  aim  con- 
cerned free  worldwide  trips  at  Govern- 
ment expense.  I  wanted  to  know  how 
much  money  Is  expended  for  travel  to 
whom,  when,  where  and  at  what  cost. 
Foreign  Agrlcultxxral  Service  finally 
showed  me  a  compilation  of  all  Individ- 
uals who  had  traveled  during  the  past  4 
years  from  January  1959.  to  January 
1963,  under  the  program  authorized  by 
section  104(a)  of  Public  Law  480.  It 
seemed  very  odd  that  the  listings  had 
only  name,  place  of  departure  and  re- 
turn, time  of  trips,  amount  paid  to  the 
individual  and  abbreviated  purpose  of  the 
trip  but  no  mention  of  what  trade  asso- 
ciation they  were  connected  with.  Of 
course.  In  a  great  number  of  them,  I 
could  make  a  good  guess  as  to  the  spoa- 
sorlng;  but  since  the  Foreign  Agricul- 
tural Service  had  stressed  that  all 
traveling  was  done  through  associations, 
it  was  strange  fiDonsors  were  not 
mentioned. 

Then  I  tabulated  the  cost  figures  and 
found  that  there  wm  a  total  of  more 
than  $1  minkn  wfteat  for  transportation 


and  expenses  during  this  period  alone, 
and  this  did  not  begin  to  approach  the 
sums  spent  for  market  development 
which  included  salaries,  expenses,  rent, 
and  so  forth,  of  oversea  oflBces  both  of  the 
contractor  associations  and  Its  foreign 
cooperators. 

Since  this  total  was  only  for  trans- 
portation and  per  diem  allowances,  one 
could  easily  see  that  there  has  been  a 
lot  of  trips  to  the  four  comers  of  the 
globe  and  back,  and  I  naturally  began 
to  wonder  what  benefits  were  being  de- 
veloped In  some  of  these  exotic  countries. 
I  further  found  out  that  the  results  and 
facts  concerning  these  tripe  were  not 
available  for  the  most  part  in  this  coun- 
try but  were  contained  in  the  records  of 
the  various  contracting  associations  and 
American  Elmbassy  offices  abroad  and 
not  subject  to  an  independent  audit.  As 
you  may  well  imagine  upon  learning  this, 
I  was  incredulous  to  say  the  very  least. 
Can  anyone  picture  a  situation  where 
public  funds  are  allocated  to  private  as- 
sociations who  make  contracts  with  for- 
eign cooperators  and  other  associations 
with  these  foreign  cooperators  providing 
for  the  maintenance  and  expense  of  their 
mutual  operation  with  these  public  funds 
and  then  because  there  is  no  privity  of 
contract  between  the  UJ3.  agency,  PAS 
and  the  third  party,  the  foreign  co- 
operators  In  this  instance,  who  refuse 
to  allow  an  audit  to  anyone  except  the 
wmtracting  American  association? 

Well,  that  is  the  situation  now,  and  it 
Is  further  complicated  by  the  failure  of 
many  of  the  contracting  American  as- 
sociations to  even  file  their  reports  with 
the  Agriculture  Department  in  America 
but  keep  them  locked  up  in  their  Amer- 
ican paid  for  and  maintained  offices  in 
foreign  countries. 

Because  this  situation  was  so  imbeliev- 
able  and  alarming,  I  brought  the  whole 
matter  to  the  attention  of  my  good 
friend  and  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Represenative  Daw8<mi,  the  out- 
standing chairman  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  House. 
Everyone  knows  Congressman  Dawson 
and  his  committee  keep  close  tab  on  the 
worldwide  government  operations,  ^r^t\ 
they  do  a  tremendous  Job  in  face  of  the 
breadth  and  scope  of  our  committments. 
Chairman  Dawson  weis  a  most  attentive 
listener  and  became  convinced  that  the 
Information  I  had  gathered  was  deserv- 
ing of  further  investigation. 

Of  course,  this  is  in  line  with  his  con- 
sistent policy  to  ferret  out  the  misap- 
propriation, mismanagement  or  theft  of 
funds,  but  his  reaction  to  my  flnfjtngg 
was  e^>ecially  appreciated  since  I  am 
not  a  member  of  his  committee  and  ad- 
mittedly a  novice  in  this  particular  field. 
He  subsequently  assigned  his  staff  in- 
vestigators  to  look  Into  the  matter,  and 
they  are  even  now  somewhere  overseas 
checking  out  the  items  azKl  completing 
audits  of  those  records  unavailable  to 
local  investigation. 

In  general,  before  the  Government  Op- 
erations Committee  Investigations  are 
completed  for  whatever  further  action 
Is  decided,  we  as  Members  of  this  great 
body  charged  with  exposing  chicanery 
and  deceit  In  the  use  of  Government 
funds  should  consider  the  obvious  criti- 
cisms of  the  Public  Law  480  programs. 


which  fall  roughly  within  three  major 
areas. 

First.  The  unconscionable  misuse  and 
waste  of  counterpart  funds  for  what  in 
many  Instances  can  only  be  termed  as 
pleasure  trips  and  junketing  with  the 
prevailing  attitude  of  "the  money  is  there 
why  not  spend  It."  This  along  with  the 
public  relation  atmosphere  that  It  can 
all  be  charged  off  to  expenses  so  why  not 
have  the  best  Is  an  attitude  than  can 
only  undermine  whatever  good  is  now 
being  realized  from  the  program. 

Second.  The  cost  of  the  program  in 
dollars  which  Is  currently  running  be- 
tween $10  and  $13  million  a  year.  Since 
the  purpose  of  the  Market  Development 
Program  was  to  use  counterpart  funds 
available  without  the  payment  of  dol- 
lars, I  find  It  hard  to  believe  that  we  are 
spending  millions  of  dollars  of  hard  cur- 
rencies, which  amounts  to  a  direct  sub- 
sidy, for  market  developers  and  public 
relation  people  to  take  trips  abroad  and 
to  do  all  types  of  entertaining  and  travel- 
ing at  Government  expense.  Especially 
this  is  true  for  those  Western  European 
countries  where  local  currencies  are  In 
shortage  and  any  purchase  of  them  with 
American  dollars,  of  course,  contributes 
an  equal  amount  of  funds  to  that  of  the 
government.  It  will  be  shown  that  this 
is  perhaps  the  biggest  farce  in  connec- 
UoQ  with  this  program.  In  many  in- 
stances, the  contracting  associations 
charged  off  as  part  of  their  contributions 
$100  each  day  for  each  person  sent  over- 
seas even  though  all  expenses  were  paid 
by  FAS,  or  they  count  the  cost  of  an  ad 
Insertion  by  a  coc^perator  advertising  an 
American  product  in  a  foreign  news- 
paper. 

Third.  Contractual  agreements  which' 
are  even  now  being  sigi^d  for  years  In 
advance  tying  us  to  programs  which  I 
have  serious  reservations  should  con- 
tinue at  all.  There  is  much  proof  to 
show  that  the  contracts  between  PAS 
and  the  American  trade  associations  run 
for  4,  5,  or  6  years  committing  Congress 
azMl  the  administration  to  future  appro- 
priations to  continue  the  program. 

I  should  like  to  cite  a  few  cases  in 
point,  and  I  can  assure  my  colleagues 
that  there  are  a  great  number  ot  similar 
cases.  W 

First.  The  first  example  to  ctxne  to 
mind  is  the  case  of  a  turkey  carver  who 
traveled  the  world  over  showing  those 
less  fortunate  how  to  carve  a  turkey. 
On  one  10-month  trip  this  former  Army 
cook  was  paid  transportation  and  per 
diem,  and  a  salary  at  the  rate  of  $1,000 
per  month.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  only  do  I 
believe  this  to  be  a  most  extravagant  and 
outrageous  waste  in  paying  a  man  such 
an  amount  of  money  for  the  singular 
purpose  of  demonstrating  how  to  carve  a 
turkey,  but  surely  if  we  are  going  to  try 
to  promote  the  export  and  sale  of  tur- 
keys we  could  find  better  ways  to  spend 
our  money.  It  also  should  be  noted  that 
In  this  worldwide  demonstration,  he 
gave  no  training  to  the  citizens  of  the 
visited  coimtries  but  only  lectured  and 
demonstrated;  and  this  Included  some 
countries  Where  knives  and  forks  are 
the  real  hixozy. 

Then  another  example  of  unconscion- 
able spending  ooncenu  certain  Foreign 
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Agricultural  Service   sponsored  confer- 
ences  which   many   times   seem   to   be 
held  in  places  convenient  to  the  indi- 
vidual personal  tastes  of  the  associa- 
tion heads  rather  than  where  it  would 
be  most  economical  and  best  serve  the 
piuix>ses  of  the  conference.    As  I  under- 
stand it.  these  are  paid  for  by  the  For- 
eign  Agricultural   Service   many   times 
without   substantial    contribution   from 
the  benefiting  trade  associations.     One 
that  has  been  brought  to  my  attention 
was  held  in  September  of  this  year  when 
56  persons  were  brought  to^-Bpme  with 
all  expenses  paid  to  attend  a  world  con- 
ference of  animal  production  for  a  10- 
day  period,  and  the  cost  $75,000.    This 
was    under   the    Joint    auspices   of    the 
United  States  Peed  Grains  Council,  the 
Soybean  Council  of  America,  the  Euro- 
pean Association  of  Animal  Production, 
and  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Organiza- 
tion of  the  United  Nations.     It  was  all 
paid,  however,  by  Foreign  Agricultural 
Service  fxmds  under  section  104  although 
the  trade  associations  were  supposed  to 
be  contributing  equaUy.     I  believe  the 
records  will  show  that  many  who  at- 
tended had  bttle  to  qualify  them  as  par- 
ticipants, some  going  so  far  as  to  mis- 
represent to  PAS  their  qualifications  in 
order  to  justify  the  use  of  FAS  fimds.    I 
believe  the  records  also  will  show  that 
the  Soybean  Council  has  been  Involved 
in  many  of  these  same  type  junkets  and. 
in  fact,  spent  for  travel  and  per  diem 
$300,000  in  one  4-year  period  alone. 

After  the  actual  conference,  an  excur- 
sion to  various  points  in  Italy  of  interest 
to  tourists  occupied  3  additional  days. 
Almost  everyone  attending  the  5 -day 
conference,  lasting  from  September  2 
through  the  7th.  appears  to  have  re- 
ceived 10  days  of  expenses  covering  the 
conference,  the  excursion,  and  travel 
time,  in  addition  to  round-trip  air  trans- 
portation to  the  conference.  There  was 
also  a  reception  Included  which  cost  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $5,000.  And,  per- 
haps the  records  will  show  that  the 
usual  daily  credit  of  $100  per  person  per 
day  in  attendance  Is  credited  as  a  con- 
tribution toward  the  association's  share. 
Impartial  officials  feel  that  the  con- 
ference did  not  seem  sufficiently  related 
to  market  development  to  justify  the 
expenditures  and  that  many  of  the  par- 
ticipants contributed  nothing  to  the  con- 
ference and  were  merely  along  for  the 
ride. 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  their  as- 
sessment. The  World  Conference  of 
Animal  Production  was  a  boondoggle  if 
there  ever  was  one.  Whether  all  other 
such  conferences  are  similarly  wasteful 
and  extravagant,  I  have  no  idea;  and 
judging  from  the  records  of  FAS,  they 
do  not  either.  I  am  sure,  however,  when 
all  the  facts  are  placed  before  Chairman 
Dawson  he  will  be  able  to  ascertain  if  a 
full-scale  investigation  should  be  held. 
There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind,  how- 
ever, of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  air- 
ing of  the  market  development  program 
as  I  am  convinced  that  the  program  in 
many  instances  has  gone  astray  and  has 
degenerated  Into  little  more  than  pro- 
viding free  trips  around  the  world  for 
various  members  of  these  trade  associ»- 
tionfl. 


The  previously  mentioned  World  Con- 
ference of  Animal  Production  is  a  good 
example  of  this.    Two  of  the  participat- 
ing associations  were  the  Soybean  Coun- 
cil  of   America.   Inc..   and   the  United 
States  Peed  Grains  Council.    The  prin- 
cipal officer  of  the  Soybean  Council  is 
Howard  L.  Roach  of  Waterloo,  Iowa,  who 
I  understand,  also  was  Instrumental  In 
the  forming  of  the  Feed  GrsOn  Coimcil. 
Mr.   Roach  has  accounted  for  at  least 
seven  trips  to  various  parts  of  the  world 
at  a  cost  of  over  $20,000  in  travel  and 
per  diem  alone.    This  is  from  January 
1959   to   January    1963.  and  of   course, 
does  not  Include  the  Rome  conference 
of  this  year  or  other  junkets  that  he 
may  have  taken  prior  to  Januaur  1959, 
or  since  last  January.    Nor  does  it  In- 
clude his  assistants  or  the  other  officers 
and  members  of  this  association  who  ac- 
counted for  $300,000  in  travel  cost  during 
a  similar  4-year  period.    How  much  else 
was  charged  off  by  the  officers  of  his 
associations    in    the    various    countries 
visited  to  expenses,  entertainment,  con- 
ferences, and  so  forth,  is  not  known  and 
is  unavailable  except  In  the  respective 
association  offices  and  embassies  abroad. 
What  is  particularly  galling  to  me  is 
that  many  of  these  associations  repre- 
sent so-called  conservative  interests  and 
are   uniform   in   their  demand   of  less 
Government  spending,  less  Government 
participation  in  private  sectors  of  the 
economy  and,  in  fact,  less  Government. 
Yet  we  find  that,  as  so  often  is  the  case, 
a  supposedly  conservative   group  from 
one  of  the  most  conservative  States,  in 
this  case.  Iowa,  whose  Representatives 
are   always    carrying    the    conservative 
banner,  especially  concerning  anything 
that  smacks  of  foreign  aid  or  just  plain 
foreign  in  nature,  have  their  snouts  way 
down  in  the  trough,  wastefully  if  not 
criminally  spending  the  Public  Law  480 
money  just  because  it  is  there. 

I  have  one  more  example  of  an  incom- 
prehensible and  imjustlflable  use  of 
Government  funds  in  connection  with 
this  program  and  then  I  will  leave  it  to 
you  whether  there  is  indeed  an  urgent 
need  for  reevaluation  in  this  area. 

This  is  particxilarly  relevant  because 
we  are  shortly  to  be  discussing  and  voting 
on  the  cotton  bill.     I  am  sure  you  are  all 
aware  of  the  annual  Maid  of  Cotton 
Contest  where  a  beautiful  and  attrac- 
tive American  girl  is  chosen  to  be  the 
representative   of  King   Cotton  in  ex- 
hibiting and  demonstrating  the  many 
uses  of  our  American  product  in  the  field 
of  clothing  apparel.    For  years  now  the 
Cotton   Council   International   and   it« 
predecessor,  the  National  Cotton  Coun- 
cil, has  used  such  a  contest  to  widely 
publicize  some  of  the  great  many  uses 
of  cotton  and  as  a  followup  to  the  con- 
test a  much  publicized  tour  Is  launched 
showing  off  the  new  Maid  of  Cotton  and 
the  limitless  possibilties  of  cotton  fiber. 
In  previous  years  these  tours  were  taken 
at  the  expense  of  the  Cotton  Council 
International   or   the   National   Cotton 
Council,  but  when  Uncle  Sam  offered  to 
help  under  the  guise  of  PAS.  of  course, 
they  were  not  turned  down.    Since  1956, 
I  believe,  there  has  been  no  matching  of 
Government  funds  and   the  PAS   ha« 
paid  all  expenses  of  the  maid  and  her 


retinue.     This  largesse  cost  us  $15,000 
for  a  world  trip  in  1959. 

Now,  even  this  promotion  could   be 
justifiable  if  not  carried  to  excess  as  it 
could  be  classified  as  legitimate  promo- 
tion; but.  in  my  mind,  there  is  no  way 
in  this  world  to  plausibly  or  legitimately 
rationalize  the  expenditures  of  this  year. 
This  includes  purchase  of  what  we  all 
have  grown  to  think  were  fairly  inex- 
pensive cotton  fabrics  fashioned  into  a 
relatively  cheap  wardrobe  but  which  cost 
FAS  nearly  $1,000  a  dress.     How  could 
a  cotton  dress  which  supposedly  epit- 
omizes   the    universality    and    inexpen- 
slveness   of  dresses  made   from   home- 
grown cotton  cost  such   an   exorbitant 
price?     Well,  it  appears  that  someone 
felt  that  American  designers  were  not 
expert  enough  to  design  a  cotton  dress 
for  the  cotton  queen.     In  fact,  it  took 
no  less  than  Christian  Dior  and  John 
Cavanaugh,  Ltd..  of  England,  to  fashion 
some  of  these  dresses.    And  the  cost  was 
drastically    increased    by    hundreds    of 
dollars  for  air  freight  of  the  dresses  back 
to  the  United  States  for  fittings.    Why 
did  the  appropriate  agency  approve  such 
a  throwaway — and  will  they  do  it  again? 
I  think  it  is  fairly  obvious,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, that  the  program  envisioned  under 
the  Agricultural  Trade  Development  and 
Assistance  Act  of  1954,  known  as  Public 
Law  480.  has  gone  askew  and  to  a  certain 
degree    has   lost   sight   of   its   purpose. 
Public  Law  480  states: 

It  Is  the  policy  to  uae  foreign  currencies 
which  accrue  to  the  United  States  under  this 
Act  to  expand  international  trade,  to  en- 
courage economic  development,  to  purchase 
strategic  material  to  pay  United  States  obli- 
gations abroad,  to  promote  collective  strength 
and  to  foster  In  other  ways  the  foreign  policy 
on  the  United  States. 

It  also  says  under  section  104(c)  of 
the  act  that  we  should  "give  special 
consideration  to  utilizing  the  authority 
and  fimds  provided  by  this  act  in  order 
to  develop  and  expand  continuous  market 
demand  abroad  for  agricultural  com- 
modities with  appropriate  emphasis  on 
underdeveloped  and  new  market  areas." 
This  is  a  wonderful  concept  but  the  cur- 
rent abuses  are  undermining  the  whole 
program.  Subsequent  amendments  to 
the  act  to  finance  for  the  interchange  of 
persons  under  title  n  of  the  U.S.  Infor- 
mation and  Educational  Exchange  Act  of 
1948  and  financing  trade  fair  participa- 
tion and  related  activities  have  opened 
up  a  pandora's  box  for  worldwide  Junkets 
whose  purposes  are  couched  in  such  gen- 
eral terms  as  to  '•observe  market  devel- 
opment programs  and  confer  with 
officials  of  cooperating  industry  groups" 
in  the  countries  visited. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  Congress*  most 
important  prerogatives  is  to  assure  that 
its  legislative  intent  is  not  being  sub- 
verted or  diverted  whether  willfully  or 
unconsciously  by  those  Invested  with  the 
authority  to  carry  out  its  acts.  I  think 
we  need  to  check  further  into  all  aspects 
of  the  market  development  program,  and 
I  shall  have  more  to  say  in  the  near  fu- 
ture about  the  market  development 
program  under  the  auspices  of  the  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  with  respect  to  other 
abuses  and  shenanigans  that  should  be 
exposed. 
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In  closing,  I  would  like  to  Quot«  from 
an  editorial  carried  in  the  Chicago  Daily 
News  this  last  week  severely  critical  of 
Members  of  Congress  who  moke  use  of 
these  counterpart  funds  while  traveling 
In  foreign  countries  in  pursuance  of  their 
official  duties: 

Counterpart  funds  are  local  currenciee  de- 
posited in  this  country's  account  In  repay- 
ment of  loans  nuude  to  a  foreign  country 
under  the  aid  program.  Tliey  must  be  spent 
within  the  country  of  origin,  and  are  used  to 
buy  goods  and  services,  such  as  salaries  of 
local  employees  of  XJS.  offices  abroad.  They 
are  also  made  available  to  Junketing  Con- 
gressmen, who  spend  what  they  need  and 
return  the  balance  (If  any)  to  the  UB. 
Xmbossy    whan    they    leave    the    country. 

We  do  not  know  what  kind  of  accounting 
ts  kept  of  these  funds,  but  Congressmen 
alone  have  been  known  to  tap  them  for  up- 
ward oC  M00.000  in  a  single  year.  That 
■um  can  finance  a  considerable  amount  of 
Junketing  •  •  •  and,  contrary  to  some  the- 
ories, the  money  does  come  from  some- 
wbere.  It  comes  out  of  the  hides  of  th* 
taxpayers,  who  sweat  for  every  nickel  of  It. 
It's  their  money  and  they  deserve  a  careful 
accoimtlng  of  It.     " 


This  Is  t3rplcal  of  tiie  publicity  given 
to  trips  taken  by  Congressmen  no  mat- 
ter how  much  they  may  be  In  the  public 
Interest  I  will  be  most  Interested  to  see 
whether  these  greater  expenditures,  by 
individual  trade  associations  such  as 
the  Institute  of  American  Poultry  Indus- 
tries and  the  Soybean  Council  of  Amer- 
ica, many  of  which  are  wholly  unjustifi- 
able and  wasteful  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  win  be  treated  with  as  much  fan- 
fare. These  are  cases  of  Individuals  not 
cm  Oovenunent  business,  extravagantly 
spending  and  misusing  taxpayers'  money 
for  their  own  individual  profit  and  gain 
or  for  the  profit  and  gain  of  their 
employers. 

I  also  add  for  clarification  that  Con- 
gressmen do  have  to  justify  their  ex- 
penditures within  60  days  of  their  return 
and  they  become  records  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  whereas  the  details  of 
the  expenses  ot  the  associations  and  co- 
operators  are  burled  in  obscure  file  caM- 
nets  in  every  part  of  the  world. 

Finally,  the  equivalent  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  in  the  individual 
programs  and  many  millions  more  are 
committed  in  the  years  ahead.  The 
total  sums  to  be  eventually  expended  will 
run  into  the  billions.  Should  not  we  and 
the  American  people  be  more  concerned 
with  these  facts  and  the  unanswered 
questions  arising  out  of  them,  rather 
than  the  normal  expenditure  of  foreign 
currencies  by  Congress  and  other  Gov- 
ernment officials  as  set  up  by  law? 


AN  ECONOMIC  GAIN  IN  WEST 
VmOINIA 
The  SPEAKER  pro  temiwre  (Mr.  Li- 
BOHAn).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  West  Vlr- 
ginia  [Mr.  Hkchixr]  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  recently 
I  had  the  honor  to  Join  the  families  of 
those  working  at  the  Du  Pont  Co.'s  Wash- 
ington works  near  Parkersburg.  W.  Va., 
for  a  most  lUuminatlng  tour  of  the  plant. 
Located  on  the  Ohio  River  near  historic 
BlennerhMseU  IsImkI,  Du  Pcmt's  Wash- 


ington works  is  this  year  celebrating  its 
15th  year  of  commercial  production. 
Under  the  able  leadership  of  its  manager, 
A.  Gordon  Ciister,  there  has  been  assem- 
bled an  administrative,  technical,  scien- 
tific, and  engineering  staff  which  has 
made  this  plant  one  of  the  brightest  stars 
on  West  Virginia's  economic  horizon. 
i>  wi  PEODucn  OF  puisnes 

The  Washington  works  of  Du  Pont  has 
grown  steadily  in  the  past  15  years.  In 
fact,  there  has  been  hardly  a  year  in 
which  major  construction  was  not  xuider- 
way  on  the  site.  During  this  period,  the 
Washington  works  has  become  the  larg- 
est producer  In  bulk  plastics  materials 
in  the  United  States.  Its  products, 
roughly  in  the  order  in  which  they  were 
introduced  at  the  plant,  are : 

"Luclte"  acrylic  resin:  This  clear,  highly 
colorable  plastic,  with  many  of  the  proper- 
ties of  gUas.  Is  used  in  automobile  tallllght 
lenses,  signs  and  lighting  fixtures.  In  all- 
weather  paneling,  and  nxany  other  applica- 
tions. 

"Zytel"  nylon  resin:  Nylon  molding  pow- 
der sparked  a  design  and  engineering  revolu- 
tion In  the  plastics  industry.  For  the  first 
time  the  Industry  had  a  strong,  tough  ma- 
terial that  could  be  molded  Into  mechani- 
cal parts. 

"Tynex"  nylon  monofilament;  Is  used  as  a 
bristling  material  In  paintbrushes,  personal 
brushes.  In  the  new  nylon  zippers,  In  wigs, 
toothbrushes,  etc.  A  sister  product.  "Herox" 
nylon  monofilament.  Is  used  in  street  sweep 
brushes  and  other  Industrial  brushes. 

"Teflon"  fluorocarbon  resins:  Unique  plas- 
tic materials  that  withstand  high  tempera- 
tures and  most  chemicals.  Almost  nothing 
sticks  to  them.  They  are  found  In  a  wide 
variety  of  appUcatlons  ranging  from  satel- 
lites to  nonstick  cooking  utensils. 

"Butaclte"  polyvinyl  butyral  reein:  The 
Inner  layer  of  the  glass  sandwich,  known  as 
safety  glass  and  used  In  the  windshields  of 
automobUes.  and  certain  other  glass  appU- 
catlons. 

"Delrln"  aoetal  resin:  A  tough,  springy 
engineering  pUstle  Introduced  by  Du  Pont 
in  1960.  It  Is  already  used  In  more  than 
8,000  applications. 

"Stren"  fluorescent  monofilament:  Used  in 
fishing  lines  and  leaders.  It  has  excellent 
tensile  strength,  limpness,  knot  strength  and 
other  properties  prized  by  both  salt  and  fresh 
water  fishermen. 

"Dymetrol"  continuous  precision  nylon: 
A  strapping  material  used  In  Industrial  pack- 
aging. It  is  the  most  recent  addition  to  the 
product  mix  of  the  Washington  works. 

WHT    DU   POMT   CROSS    WIST   TOUUinA 

A  little  over  a  century  ago.  my  grand- 
father, George  Hechler,  enlisted  In  the 
Union  Army  at  PariLersburg,  W.  Va., 
sailed  down  the  Ohio  and  up  the  Ka- 
nawha River  and  before  engaging  in 
Civil  War  battles  his  regiment  was  en- 
camped near  Charleston  where  the  Belle, 
W.  Va.,  plant  of  Du  Pont  is  now  located. 
A.  Gordon  Cluster,  the  Washington  works 
manager,  recently  told  me: 

An  earlier  experience  at  Belle  had  indi- 
cated generally  that  we  coxUd  expect  Voyal. 
intelligent,  and  efllclent  performance  from 
West  Virginia  men  and  women  who  would 
choose  careers  with  Da  Pont.  This  has  been 
borne  out. 

Mr.  Custer  has  listed  several  other  fac- 
tors in  addition  to  the  all-important 
value  of  West  Virginia's  human  re- 
soiu-ces.  He  indicates  that  Du  Font's 
plant  location  near  Pailcersburg,  W.  Va., 
"has  given  good  access  to  both  markets 


and  raw  materials."  He  also  cites  the 
fact  that  there  is  "an  abundant  supply 
o?  water,  and  good  transportation  facili- 
ties." He  notes  that  "all  of  these  ad- 
vantages Influenced  the  decision  to  build 
in  West  Virginia." 

Looking  back  over  the  past  15  years, 
what  does  hindsight  reveal  about  Du 
Font's  decision  to  locate  in  West  Vir- 
ginia? Here  is  what  Washington  works 
manager  Custer  concludes: 

The  years  Du  Pont  haa  been  In  Parkera- 
burg  have  been  successful  ones.  The  com- 
pany's experience  has  supported  the  original 
decUJon  to  build  a  plastics  plant  In  West 

Vlrglna. 

TKKMCNDOUS    INCRKASS   IN    JOBS 

During  our  recent  tour  of  the  Du  Pont 
facilities,  I  was  impressed  by  a  huge  dis- 
play board  which  graphically  Illustrated 
the  steady  and  vigorously  healthy  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  employees  at  the 
Washington  works.  In  the  15  years 
which  Du  Pont  has  been  operating,  the 
payroll  has  risen  from  400  men  and 
women  to  almost  2.000  persons.  This  is 
a  phenomenal  Increase  in  Jobs.  Some 
of  these  employees  come  across  the  river 
from  Ohio,  but  the  bulk  of  them  are  West 
Virginians! 

At  present,  the  payroll  of  the  Wash- 
ington works  is  running  at  about  $13,- 
225,000  a  year.  Since  January  194ft,  the 
total  paid  to  all  employees  through  1962 
was  $90,713,000.  During  this  period,  the 
average  annual  earnings  of  the  plant's 
hourly  paid  employees  has  increased 
from  $3,162  to  $6,448— more  than  douWe 
what  it  was  15  years  ago. 

WHAT   THXB    MSANS  TO   THS  PABXBSBTTSa   ASXA 

TO  build  the  manufacturing  units  to 
produce  such  a  wide  range  of  products 
at  the  Washington  works,  Du  Pont  has 
Invested  many  millions  of  dollars  In 
highly  complex  tools  and  equipment. 
This  investment  runs  approximately 
$37,000  per  employee.  It  is  amazing  to 
reflect  that  this  Investment  figure  runs 
about  four  or  flve  times  the  U.8.  indus- 
trial average. 

Much  of  the  $90,713,000  cumulative  15- 
year  payroll  of  the  Washington  works 
has  been  vent  in  Paiicersburg  and  sur^ 
rounding  communities.  Another  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  the  area  are 
the  purchases  the  plant  makes  locally. 
At  the  Washington  works,  purchases  m 
the  Parkersburg  area  are  running  at 
about  $5,500,000  annually. 

Still  another  measure  of  Du  Pout's 
contribution  would  be  the  amount  <rf 
taxes  furnished.  Figures  are  not  avail- 
able on  Individual  taxes,  but  the  record 
shows  that  from  1948  through  1962,  the 
Washington  works  contributed  $3,921,880 
in  local  and  State  taxes.  One  need  only 
pick  up  any  newspaper,  or  listen  to  any 
news  ];»t>gram,  to  realise  the  personal 
leadership  and  financial  contributions 
made  by  Du  Pont  officials  and  employees 
to  every  united  fund  drive  and  scores  of 
other  church  and  charitable  undertak- 
ings. The  clTlc  leadership  of  the  Park- 
ersburg area  owes  much  to  the  person- 
nel of  the  Washington  works  of  Da  Pont. 


.  ID  AOCOKAI 

Not  long  ago.  SeereCary  of  Labor  WU- 
lard  Wirtz  delivered  an  inspiring  address 
to  300  representatives  of  combined  tech- 
nical societies  in  the  Parkersburg  area. 
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A  large  number  of  Du  Pont  personnel 
were  present  at  this  discussion.  Taking 
a  position  somewhat  different  from  t^at 
of  AFLr-CIO  President  George  Meany. 
Secretary  Wirtz  outlined  the  challenge 
of  automation  and  pointed  to  certain 
guidelines  which  might  profitably  be  fol- 
lowed in  attempting  to  make  automa- 
tion our  servant  rather  than  our  In- 
himian  master. 

It  gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pride  to 
point  out  to  my  old  friend.  Secretary 
Wirtz.  some  of  the  striking  accomplish- 
ments which  have  been  scored  at  the  Du 
Pont  plant,  while  extending  full  protec- 
tion to  the  individual  worker  and  also 
increasing  both  the  number  of  jobs  and 
the  individual  payroll.  I  have  already 
cited  the  fact  that  the  pasrroll  has  risen 
from  400  to  nearly  2,000  in  15  years,  while 
average  annual  earnings  of  hourly  paid 
employees  have  rocketed  from  $3,162  to 
$6,448.  This  has  all  been  done  while  the 
Washington  works  was  making  use  of 
auch  technological  advances  as  electronic 
programing  and  automatic  controls  to 
increase  productivity.  As  explained  by 
Washington  Works  Manager  Custer: 

It  Lb  the  plant's  record  of  productivity  that 
encourages  the  Investment  of  additional 
capital  funds  for  expansion  which,  of  course, 
leads  to  new  Jobs  and  higher  pay. 

TRS  BOLS  or  coMwriiivB  nm  PsrvATX 

BimKFaXSK 

When  Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  came 
to  Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  recently,  a  ques- 
tioner In  the  audience  wanted  to  know 
if  he  felt  that  the  solution  to  most  prob- 
lems was  suction  by  the  Federal  Oovem- 
ment,  which  might  induce  the  little 
lambs  to  trail  along  behind  Mary.  With- 
out a  moment's  hesitation.  Secretary 
Wirtz  replied: 

I  will  answer  you  In  poetry,  too. 

He  then  cited  this  couplet  from  Oliver 
Goldsmith: 

"How  small  of  all  that  hxunan  hearts  endure 
That  part  which  laws  or  kings  can  cause  or 
cure." 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind 
that  automation  can  neither  be  har- 
nessed or  directed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, nor  can  it  be  completely  con- 
trolled within  the  confines  of  a  single 
plant.  It  does  not  operate  in  a  vacuum. 
The  ultimate  measure  of  the  success  of 
a  plant  is  its  ability  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands of  the  marketplace.  For  the 
Washington  works  of  Du  Pont,  or  for  any 
other  plant,  the  effort  to  provide  high 
quality  products  at  reasonable  prices  is 
a  day-to-day  undertaking.  The  plant 
must  also  keep  its  manufacturing  costs 
at  levels  that  insure  a  reasonable  return 
on  the  capital  invested  in  its  operation. 

Obviously,  the  Washington  works  must 
use  all  of  the  fruits  of  advancing  tech- 
nology. If  It  falls  to  keep  step  with  ad- 
vancing technology,  there  are  plenty  of 
competitors  waiting  in  the  wings  to  try 
to  win  out  through  using  that  tech- 
nology. And  once  the  competitors  step 
in  with  better  methods,  that  would  end 
the  phenomenal  growth  in  wages  and 
employees  which  has  marked  the  record 
of  the  Washington  works. 

When  the  average  person  thinks  of 
Du  Pont,  he  thinks  of  some  big  indus- 
try that  has  a  monopolistic  stranglehold 


on  certain  practices  and  products.  I  can 
certify  that  the  opposite  Is  true,  and  that 
Du  Font's  competitors  are  breathing 
down  their  necks  in  many  cases.  This 
situation  is  economically  healthy,  for  it 
spurs  each  plant  and  industry  to  strain 
at  the  leash  and  produce  better  products 
at  lower  cost,  while  attracting  and  keep- 
ing more  and  better  paid  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  West  Virginia  and  the 
Parkersburg  area  are  proud  of  the  tre- 
mendous contribution  which  the  Wash- 
ington works  of  Du  Pont  has  made  to  the 
economy  of  the  State  and  the  entire  mid- 
Ohio  Valley  area. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

8.  1661.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees Health  Benettta  Act  of  1966;  to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Harvky  of  Indiana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  CooLEY),  for  November  18 
through  November  27,  1963,  on  account 
of  being  appointed  official  delegate  to 
attend  the  12th  Biennial  Conference  of 
the  Food  and  Agriculture  Organization 
of  the  United  Nations  meeting  in  Rome, 
Italy. 

Mr.  Duncan  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Coo  LEY)  for  November  18  through  No- 
vember 27.  1963.  on  account  of  being 
appointed  official  delegate  to  attend  the 
12th  Biennial  Conference  of  the  Pood 
and  Agriculture  Organization  of  the 
United  Nations  meeting  in  Rome,  Italy. 

Mr.  NEiiSEN.  for  today  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Abends)  ,  on  account  of  illness  in 
the  family. 

Mr.  Randall  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Karsten).  for  November  18.  19.  and  20, 
on  account  of  ofiQcial  business. 

Mr.  HosMKR  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Arbnds)  .  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on  ac- 
count of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  leg- 
islative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Hechler.  for  15  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  for  15  minutes, 
on  November  25.  26.  27.  and  December  3. 
4.  5.  9.  10.  11.  and  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  EviNS. 

Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Pino  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Mtjlter. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mrs.  St.  George. 

Mr.  Broomtield. 

Mr.  Dole. 

Mrs.  May. 

Mr.  Derounian. 

Mr.  Beermann. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  FINNEOAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  6  o'clock  and  3  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day, November  19.  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
poon. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Si}eaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1373.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
CiJolumbla.  transmitting  a  report  of  a  list  of 
the  Institutions  or  organizations  whose  prop- 
erties were  specifically  exempted  by  special 
acts  of  Congress  prior  to  the  passage  of  the 
act  of  Decemt>er  24.  1942,  showing  the  pur- 
poses for  which  such  properties  were  used 
during  the  calendar  year  1963,  pursuant  to 
Public  Law  846,  77th  Congress:  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

1374.  A  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Conunlssloners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  transmitting  copies  of  reports  of 
every  institution,  organization,  corporation, 
or  association  other  than  the  X5S.  Govern- 
ment, government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  foreign  governments,  owning  prop- 
erty exempt  pursuant  to  Public  Law  846,  77th 
Congress,  covering  the  calendar  year  1962;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  (Columbia. 

1375.  A  letter  from  the  Acting  Director. 
U.S.  Information  Agency,  transmltlng  a  draft 
of  a  proi>osed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the 
relief  of  Donald  J.  Kent":  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1376.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary'  of  the 
Treasxiry,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bUl  entitled  "A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  under 
the  navigation  laws";  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

1377.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "A  bill  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  certain  articles.  Including  articles 
containing  foreign  materials,  which  come  In- 
to the  United  States  from  Its  Insular  pos- 
sessions"; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

1378.  A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General, 
transmitting  the  report  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral on  the  administration  of  the  Foreign 
Agents  Registration  Act.  as  amended,  cover- 
ing the  calendar  year  1962.  pursuant  to  the 
Foreign  Agents  Registration  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC  BILLS  AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  November 
14,  1963.  the  following  bill  was  reported 
onNovember  15. 1963: 

Mr.  CANNON:  Committee  on  Approprla- 
Uons.  HJl.  9140.  A  bill  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  civil  functions  administered 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agen- 
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dea  of  the  Department  of  Interior,  th« 
Atomic  Knergy  Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  certain  river 
basin  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purpoees;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  902).  Referred 
to  the  Ck>mmlttee  of  the  Whole  Hoxiae  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

[Submitted  November  18. 1963] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  8627.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  disposition  of  Judgment  funds  on 
deposit  to  the  credit  of  the  Kooten&l  Tribe 
or  Band  of  Indians,  Idaho;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  903) .  Referred  to  the  (Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  988.  A  bill  to  author. 
Ize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  acquire 
the  Graff  House  site  for  Inclusion  In  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  904).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  6346.  A  bill  to  change 
the  name  of  the  Andrew  Johnson  National 
Monunient,  to  add  certain  historic  property 
thereto,  and  for  other  purposes;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  905) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Ckinunlttee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  7468.  A  bill  to  revise 
the  boiuidarles  of  the  Carlsbad  Caverns  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  New  Mexico,  and 
for  other  purpoees;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  906) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  November 
14, 1963.  the  following  bill  was  introduced 
on  November  15,  1963: 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 
H.R.  9140.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atcnnlc 
Energy  (^mmlsslon.  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  CJorporatlon,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  basin  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

[Introduced  and  referred  Nov.  18,  1963] 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxtt    public 

bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

V   ,/         By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

H.R.  9141.  A  bill  to  establish  a  Farm  Corps 
to  aaslst  the  peoples  of  friendly  foreign  na- 
tions In  the  alleviation  of  agricultural  diffi- 
culties; to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs. 

By  Mr.  LIBONAH: 

H.R.  9142.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  esUb- 
lUhment    of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore.   and  for  other  purpoees;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BAYLOR : 

HJl.  9143.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  16  of 
title  38,  United  States  Cktde.  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I,  World  War 
II,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.R.  9144.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  guaran- 
tee by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  any  oth- 


er  agency  of  the  Government  of  payment  of 
obligations  of  (Communist  countries;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.B.9146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  additional  duties  on  cat- 
tle, beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  In  ex- 
cess of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  PELLY: 

HJl.  B146.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provlaloaa 
of  section  16  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to 
provide  tor  the  exemption  of  certain  termlnjd 
leasee  from  penalties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By   Mr.   MORRIS: 

H.J.  Res.  804.  Joint  resolution  to  estab- 
lish a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  Foreign  Informa- 
tion and  Intelligence;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
Rules. 

By   Mr.   POWELL: 

H.  lies.  668.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
expenses  Incurred  pvirsuant  to  Hoiue  Reso- 
lution 103;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By   Mr.    ADDABBO: 
H.R.  9147.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  <3ertrude 
Payne;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  FINO: 
HJl.  9148.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Joseph 
Alzlg;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.  9149.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Cleve  Criislnberry;  to  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By    Mr.   McCORMACK: 
H.R.  9160.  A    bill    for    the    relief    of    Miss 
Leonor  do  Rozarlo  de  Medelroe  (Leonor  Me- 
delros) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.  TUTEN: 
HJl.  9161.  A    bUl    fcM-    the    relief    of    Mrs. 
Rose  Esther  Benant,  nee  Rosenberg;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By   Mr.   WRIGHT: 
H.R.  9162.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  William 
F.    Kuhlman;    to    the    Committee    on    the 
Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

463.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Mau- 
rice R.  Franks,  Searcy,  Ark.,  requesting  con- 
gressional Investigation  of  alleged  illegal  use 
by  the  so-called  U.S.  Committee  for  the 
United  Nations  of  false,  misleading,  and  con- 
troversial political  propaganda  on  VS.  poet- 
age  meter  stamps,  in  violation  of  postal  regu.- 
latlons;  to  the  Committee  on  Poet  Office  and 
Civil  Service. 

464.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland,  Wyo.,  requesting  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  publishing  of  a 
book  to  be  entitled  "Meet  the  Congressmen"; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

465.  Also,  petition  of  Heiuy  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery,  Worland,  Wyo.,  requesting  a 
study  and  review  of  the  entire  stat\u  of  po- 
litical parties  in  America;  to  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration. 

456.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Gen- 
eral Delivery.  Worland.  Wyo.,  requesting  Con- 
gress to  require  and  demand  better  elevator 
Inspectlon  In  all  U.S.  national  park  Govern- 
ment contractors'  faclUtles;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

467.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Gen- 
eral Delivery.  Shoshonl.  Wyo..  relative  to  his 
approving  of  the  Junketeerlng  XJS.  House 
restaurant    head  waiter's    recent    trip,    and 


condoning  the  action  by  comparing  the 
"cushy"  jobs  for  Ivy  Leaguers  in  the  vast 
executive  branch  of  the  U.8.  Government; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 
458.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Gen- 
eral DeUvery.  Shoshonl.  Wyo..  requesting 
(Congress  to  attempt  to  require  aU  salary 
schedules  to  be  geared  solely  to  take-home 
pay.  thus  recognizing  the  fact  that  a  per- 
son's real  personal  money  is  that  left  after 
governmental  taxes  have  been  deducted;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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SENA1I 

Monday,  November  18, 1963 

{Legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
October  22,  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lbk  Metcalf,  a 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 

Rev.  Alexander  Veinbergs,  pastor,  the 
Latvian  Evangelical  Church.  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

For  a  small  nation  on  the  Baltic  Sea. 
this  is  the  day  for  thanksgiving  and 
hope — thanksgiving  for  independence 
and  freedom  once  possessed,  hope  for  a 
new  dawn  of  liberty,  with  the  help  of 
Thy  almighty  hand. 

On  this,  Latvia's  Independence  Day, 
we  thank  Thee  for  the  precious  gift  of 
liberty  we  all  enjoy  here.  We  pray  Thee. 
Father,  let  Thine  eternal  light  shine  upon 
the  Senate  and  let  it  shine  from  this 
place  throughout  the  land  and  the  world. 
Guide  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the 
Senators,  that  they  may  find  the  right 
way,  through  all  confusion,  to  stand  for 
what  is  right  and  true  and  Just.  Renew 
for  all  of  us.  O  Lord,  the  inspiration 
Abraham  Lincoln  gave  to  the  world  one 
dark  November  day  100  years  ago,  when 
he  stood  at  the  graveside  of  soldiers  and 
spoke  for  all  generations,  all  nationali- 
ties, all  who  unjustly  suffer,  and  said: 
"that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in 
vain." 

There  are  brethren  suffering  and  dy- 
ing today.  We  ask  Thee  that  these  shall 
not  suffer  in  vain,  and  like  "this  Nation 
under  God  "  which  has  had  "a  new  birth 
of  freedom,"  so  let  the  small  Latvia  and 
other  captive  nations  have  their  new 
birth  of  freedom. 

Only  then  we  would  witness  the  world 
where,  speaking  in  the  words  of  a  proph- 
et, "justice  rolls  down  like  waters,  and 
righteousness  like  ever-fjowlng  streams." 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP   ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UJ3.  Sknar, 
PaxsmzNT  pso  txmpobc, 
Waahinffton.   D.C.,   Novemtter   18.   1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lkb  MrrcALr.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  dxulug  my  absence. 

Cau.  Hatokm, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALF  thereupon  took  the 
chAir  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 
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THE  JOURNAL 


On  reqtiest  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Friday, 
November  15,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  informed  the  Senate  that 
Hon.  Carl  Albert,  a  Representative  from 
the  State  of  Oklahoma,  had  been  elected 
Speaker  pro  tempore  during  the  absence 
of  the  Speaker. 

The  message  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bin  (S.  912)  approving  a  compromise 
and  settlement  agreement  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  of  Indians  and  authorizing  the 
tribe  to  execute  and  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  approve  any  oil  and  gas  leases 
entered  into  pursuant  to  the  agreement. 


ORDER  DISPENSINO  WITH  CALL  OP 
LEGISLATIVE  CALENDER 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mawstold.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  call  of  the  Leg- 
islative Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  It  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  statements 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today : 

The  permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee. 


THE  SENATE  AND  ITS  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
week  I  was  Interviewed  in  my  ofBce  by 
Mr.  Jerry  O'Leary,  of  the  Washington 
Star;  Mr.  Richard  Ehidman.  of  the  St. 
Louis  Post-Dispatch;  Mr.  J.  P.  Ter  Horst, 
of  the  Detroit  News;  and  Mr.  George  R. 
Kentera,  of  the  Newark  News.  A  con- 
densation of  this  Interview,  I  assume, 
appeared  in  their  Sunday  papers.  The 
condensation,  which  was  necessitated  by 
space  limitations  in  the  papers,  was 
made  by  the  interviewers.  It  Is,  in  my 
Judgment,  faithful  to  the  sense  and  tone 
of  the  interview,  and  it  had  my  approval. 
But  a  condensation  can  never  be  the  full 
story.  And  insofar  as  the  Senate  is  con- 
cerned, it  ought  to  have  the  full  story. 
The  reporters  who  conducted  the  inter- 
view were  aware  of  and  approved  my 
intention  of  placing  the  full  verbatim 
text  in  the  Congressional  Record  sub- 
sequent to  the  publication  of  the  con- 
densation. 

I  shall  do  so  today.  I  want  the  record 
to  be  clear  and  complete  as  to  my  atti- 
tude on  the  questions  which  have  been 


expressed  of  late  cm  this  Senate  and  its 
leadership.  This  interview  may  not  be 
the  last  word  which  I  shall  have  to  say 
on  the  subject.  But  because  the  Inter- 
view was  wholly  spontaneous  and  con- 
ducted by  highly  skilled  reporters,  it 
provides  an  authentic  Indication  of  what 
the  Senator  from  Montana,  the  majority 
leader,  thinks  on  subjects  which  are  or 
ought  to  be  of  concern — of  very  deep 
concern — to  every  Member  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  the  verbatim  transcript  of 
the  interview  to  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  inter- 
view was  ordered  tt)  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

IWTuvtEw  WrrH  Hon.  kfnu  Mamsttkls,  XJ3. 
Senator  Prom  thk  Statr  or  Montana.  2 
P.M..  Wkonksoat.  Novkmbkr  13,  1963.  Room 
S-208.  THE  Capttol 

PROCEZDINCS 

Question.  Senator  Mansfuxo,  there  has 
been  a  lot  said  on  the  Senate  floor  and  In 
the  newspapers  about  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship In  the  Senate.  Since  leadership  Is  fre- 
quently measured  by  what  Is  or  ts  not  ac- 
complished, can  you  tell  us  how  you  view 
the  record  of  the  Senate  under  your  leader- 
ship? 

Senator  MAMsrau).  WeU.  as  far  as  the  anal- 
ysis of  the  leadership  or  a  leader  la  con- 
cerned, that  Is  up  to  each  Individual  to  de- 
cide as  to  whether  it  Is  good.  bad.  or  in- 
different. But  I  think  the  final  test  Is  what 
the  Senate  has  done. 

I  would  say  that  the  Senate,  up  to  this 
time,  has  made  a  very  respectable  record, 
and  for  this  the  Senate  should  get  credit. 
As  far  as  the  Congress  Is  concerned,  we  have 
completed  action  on  43  pieces  of  legislation 
out  of  138.  including  appropriations,  asked 
for  by  the  President  this  year. 

In  addition  to  that.  34  other  measures, 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident, have  passed  the  Senate.  One  meas- 
ure has  a  conference  report  filed  and  will 
be  brought  up  some  time  after  the  aid  bill  is 
out  of  the  way. 

There  are  four  measures  in  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  That  brings  us  to  a 
total  of  72  items  passed  either  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  or  by  the  Senate,  or  In 
conference.  Out  of  a  total  of  128  Presi- 
dential recommendations  this  year,  and  that 
Is  the  total  of  the  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions, that  would  give  us  an  average  of  58 
percent  up  to  this  moment. 

Question.  Senator,  could  you  break  those 
down  as  to  whether  they  are  major  pieces 
or  minor  pieces,  and  what  are  some  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  passed  by  the 
Senate? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  there  have 
been  a  number  of  important  measures 
passed.  For  example,  the  Defense  Appropri- 
ations Act  is  one.  That  amounted  to  about 
$47  to  $48  billion.  Equal  pay  for  women, 
the  feed  grains  bill,  housing  for  the  elderly, 
medical  education  aid.  a  mental  health  bill 
of  tremendous  Impwrtance;  maternal  and 
child  health  services,  military  construction, 
mUltary  pay.  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty, 
the  public  debt  ceiling  has  been  attended 
to  twice,  the  difficult  railroad  labor  dispute 
has  been  settled  at  least  on  a  temporary 
basis  until  next  March  1 . 

We  have  repealed  the  Silver  Purchase  Act; 
passed  six  treaties  In  addition  to  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  In  conference  we  have  the 
Pacific  Northwest  power  bill,  the  vocational 
education  bill,  which  Is  quite  important. 
Out  of  conference  and  ready  to  come  up  we 
have  the  higher  education  bill,  which  Is  also 
of  major  signifleance. 

All  those  bills,  of  course,  are  not  major, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  in  all^the  Presi- 


dentlal  recommendations,  am  I  see  the  pic- 
ture now.  tliere  renuiln  only  three  bills 
which  could  be  considered  of  really  major 
alcnlficance.  Tbcy  are.  of  course,  the  tax 
bill,  the  dvll  righu  bill,  and  the  health  car* 
for  the  aged  bill. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  It  wUl 
be  possible  in  the  time  that  is  left  before 
Christmas  to  get  action  on  either  of  those 
two  big  ones,  the  tax  or  rlvU  rights? 

Senator  Manspizlo.  The  best  I  can  say  at 
this  time  is  that  I  am  hopeful  that  one  or 
the  other  wUl  be  brought  up  before  Christ- 
mas. 

Question.  In  the  Senate? 
Senator  Manspieu}.  In  the  Senate. 
Question.  As     the     priority     determines. 
Senator,  the  civil  rights  blU  will  probably 
have  to  be  first? 

Senator  Manspixlo.  Whichever  one  Is  ready 
first  we  wUl  take  up. 

Question.  Senator  Dirksen  estimated  yes- 
terday It  would  be  March  15  before  the 
Finance  Committee  gets  the  tax  bUl  out  on 
the  floor.  Does  It  look  that  far  away  to  you? 
Senator  Mamspixlo.  Maybe  Senator  Dirk- 
scN  is  being  a  little  too  pessimistic.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  hearings  will  con- 
clude on  the  tax  bill  on  December  13. 

I  would  assume  they  would  take  several 
weeks  to  mark  up  that  bill,  which  wo\ild 
indicate  that  It  might  be  available  eome- 
time  after  the  flrst  of  the  year  for  action 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

So  I  would  hope  that  If  we  do  not  get  a 
clvU  rights  biU  in  between,  that  we  would 
be  ready  to  take  up  the  tax  bill  shortly 
after  New  Year's. 

Question.  Senator,  it  has  been  generally 
said  and  understood  that  the  Congress  will 
probably  adjourn  on  December  30.  Do  you 
anticipate  the  civil  rights  bill  could  come 
up  before  then?  If  so.  wouldn't  that  pro- 
long the  session  due  to  lengthy  debate? 

Senator  Manspieu).  No.  If  the  civil  rights 
bin  does  come  up  before  then,  we  will  take 
It  up,  but  we  will  go  out  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  December  20  and  we  will  not 
come  back  tintU  the  day  after  New  Tear's. 

I  see  no  reason  'to  keep  the  Senate  In 
during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holi- 
days. After  all.  this  is  only  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress.  We  have  another 
session.  There  is  no  breakoff.  There  is 
no  flnal  adjournment.  We  have  the  time 
to  do  the  work  which  will  have  to  be  done. 
Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  from  now 
on  Congress,  because  of  the  growth  of  the 
country  and  so  on,  is  going  to  be  in  session 
all  year,  or  do  you  think  they  might  do  some- 
thing that  would  shorten  the  seesions  in 
the  future? 

Senator  Mansfield.  Well.  I  would  hope 
that  they  could  shorten  sessions  or  prepare 
themselves  to  operate  on  a  year-round  basis. 
But  If  they  are  going  to  shorten  the  sessions, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  bring  about  some 
reforms  in  the  rtiles  of  the  Senate  pertaining 
to  germaneness.  They  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  cannot  take  up  a  meas- 
ure such  as  the  tax  bill,  for  example,  until 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
through  with  it  and  It  has  passed  that  body. 
I  believe  the  time  taken  on  that  bill  in  the 
other  House  was  approximately  9  months 
this  year.  That  applies  to  other  bills  out  of 
the  House  Wa3rs  and  Means  Committee,  too. 
Question.  The  custom  applies  that  to  ap- 
propriations also,  does  it  not? 

Senator  Manspield.  That  is  correct.  Some 
people  say  that  the  House  has  a  constitu- 
tional right.  I  think  that  is  a  debatable 
question.  But  I  would  think  that  a  formula 
based  on  what  Senator  Rttssell  proposed 
some  months  ago.  to  the  effect  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  half  the  bills  originating 
in  each  House.  Is  worthy  of  consideration,  or 
at  least  that  we  could  start  hearings  at  the 
same  time  the  other  body  does. 

The  same  reasoning  applies  to  bills  out  of 
the    Ways   and   Means   Committee   because. 
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unfcH-tunately.  the'Senate  is  blamed  all  too 
often  for  delays  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  unable  to  act  in  our  oonmiiittees  tintU 
the  opposite  conunlttees  in  the  House  have 
acted  on  the  legislation  under  consideration. 

Question.  Except  tor  those  dlfflculties  you 
have  mentioned,  are  you  generally  satisfied 
with  the  pace  of  business  In  the  Senate  this 
year? 

Senator  Manspieu>.  Yes;  I  am  satisfied.  I 
think  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  done  a 
very  creditable  Job.  I  think  you  only  have 
to  look  at  the  calendar  to  find  out  that  we  are 
pretty  well  caught  vtp. 

If  you  wlU  check  with  the  individual  ocxa- 
mlttees.  except  for  the  Finance  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  for  reasons  be- 
yond their  control,  you  will  find  that  they 
have  been  on  the  ball  pretty  much  all  year. 
Contrary  to  popular  rei>orts,  a  good  deal  of 
really  responsible  legislation  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  committees,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  and  has  been  passed. 

Question.  Senator,  in  view  of  that,  you 
would  think  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  share  your  pride  In  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  wouldn't  be  in- 
dulging in  some  of  the  criticisms  of  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  had  last 
week. 

To  what  woxild  you  attribute  this  restless- 
ness or  backbiting,  or  whatever  it  can  be 
described  as? 

Senator  MANSPntui.  I  think  the  Members 
are  getting  a  little  restless,  a  little  edgy.  It 
has  been  a  long  session.  It  hasnt  been  a 
dramatic  or  glamorous  session.  There  are 
other  responsibUiUes  which  impinge  upon 
the  acUvltles  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
But  I  would  say  that  by  and  large,  there  are 
very  few  Members  who  would  be  willing  to 
stand  up  and  state  tbat  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  of  the  Senate. 

I  have  heard  a  lot  about  these  cloakroom 
rumors.  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  these 
cloakroom  rumors  come  out  of  the  imagina- 
tions and  the  speculations  of  members  of 
the  press.  I  have  yet  to  see  one  of  these 
cloakroom  commandos  that  they  talk  about, 
and  if  there  are  any  I  wish  they  would  come 
to  me  and  make  their  views  known,  and.  as 
fur  as  I  am  ooncemad.  would  get  up  on  the 
Senate  fioor  and  do  the  same  thing. 

QuesUon.  Senattw.  it  U  frequently  said 
that  you  believe  in  dealing  with  other  Sen- 
ators as  one  adult  to  another  and  that  not 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  are  prepared  for 
that  treatment  and  really  would  like  to  have 
their  arms   twisted  now  and   then. 

Senator  Manspiku>.  I  would  disagree  com- 
pletely. I  think  thla  U  a  body  of  mature 
men  and  women.  They  want  to  be  treated 
as  equals.  They  are.  I  expect  to  be  treated 
by  them  as  I  treat  them,  and  I  am. 

Question.  Senator  Manspizld,  what  are 
your  feelings  about  the  resolution  Introduced 
the  other  day  by  Senator  PRoxmax.  of  Wls- 
oonsin.  that  the  leadership  of  both  Hoiisea 
should  get  together  and  try  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 


Senator  Manspizui.  Well.  I  think  that  psy- 
chologically it  may  have  some  effect,  but 
practically  it  would  have  none.  After  all. 
what  power  do  the  leaders  have  to  force 
these  ooounittees,  to  twist  their  arms,  to 
wheel  and  deal,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  to 
get  them  to  nuh  things  up  or  to  apeed 
their  procedure? 

The  leaders  in  the  Senate,  at  least,  have 
no  power  delegated  to  them  except  on  the 
basis  of  courtesy,  accommodation,  and  a  sense 
of  responsibility.  I  see  nothing  to  be  gained 
by  it.  I  see  nothing  to  be  lost  by  the  intro- 
duction of  that  {particular  resolution. 

Question.  Sir.  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  it  wouldn't  help  if  the  commltteee  de- 
cided not  to  go  along?  You  did  say  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  the  committee 
pace;  la  that  right? 

Senator  Manspizlb.  That  is  correct.  We 
can  ask  the  oommltteee.  and  I  have  had  four 


or  five  meetings  this  year  with,  committee 
chairmen,  for  reports  on  their  work.  I  have 
asked  them  to  speed  up  their  procediiree  on 
certain  pieces  of  legislation. 

They  have  been  most  cooperative.  There 
has  been  no  dllatoriness  that  I  am  aware  of, 
and  despite  reports  to  the  contrary  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  of  any  dela]ring  action  on 
the  part  of  the  southerners;  nor  have  I  seen 
any  evidence  of  delay  on  the  part  of  Senator 
Btrd,  whose  committee  ts  considering  the 
tax  bill  at  the  moment.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
on  at  least  three  or  four  occasions  over  the 
past  5  or  6  months  Senator  Btxo  has  come 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  see  if  there  wasnt 
some  way  the  House  could  speed  up  the  tax 
bill  so  that  his  committee  could  get  started 
on  It. 

He  also  stated  that  he  thought  that  they 
could  finish  their  consideration  of  the  bill 
in  the  vicinity  of  6  weeks.  That  has  been 
'  extended,  but  I  would  be  the  last  one  in  the 
world  to  question  Harrt  Brtd's  good  faith 
as  some  have. 

Question.  That  6  or  8  weeks  would  be 
measiued  against  8  or  9  months  in  the  House, 
wouldn't  it? 

Senator  Manspoelo.  That  Ls  comet.  A  lot 
of  people  do  not  take  that  comparison  into 
consideration. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  tbink  the  Mag- 
nuson  plan  would  help  in  the  future,  of 
having  two  sessions  a  year? 

Senator  Manspizld.  I  certainly  do.  I  have 
advocated  it  for  a  long  time  beca\ue  what 
Senator  Magnttson's  profosal  would  do 
would  be  to  have  a  legislative  semHon  and 
an  appropriation  session. 

At  the  present  time,  what  we  do  is  to 
sandwich  the  appropriation  bills,  some  of 
them,  way  up  in  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  between  other  legislative  proposals. 
We  do  not  give  them  the  attention  they 
deserve.  Consequently.  I  think  we  are  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  hasty  and  Ill-considered 
legislation,  although  I  must  admit  in  all 
honesty  that  we  do  depend  upon  committees 
to  a  large  extent,  and  we  are  fairly  certain 
that  the  committees  go  into  the  necessary 
details  and  we  can  take  their  reports  and 
their  recommendations  with  good  heart. 

Question.  Senator,  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  about? 

Senator  Manspoelo.  Just  the  passage  ot  the 
Magnuson  proposal,  which  I  iinderstand  Is 
in  the  Rules  Conunittee.  if  it  has  been  intro- 
duced this  yeitf.     I  am  not  certain. 

Question.  He  told  me  the  other  day  he  was 
going  to  ask  the  Rules  Committee  to  look 
into  it  in  the  coming  session. 

Senator  Manspixu).  Well.  I  would  like  to 
see  it  reported  out.  I  would  like  to  see  it 
passed,  because  while  tradition  is  a  great 
thing  in  the  Senate  and  I  believe  In  it.  I 
think  that  as  times  change  the  Senate  has 
to  change,  too.  This  is  one  way  that  we 
could  change. 

I  think  we  also  ought  to  reduce  the  niunber 
necessary  to  Invoke  cloture  frcun  two-thirds 
of  those  present  and  voting  to  three-fifths. 
I  think  we  ought  to  follow  Senator  Pastorz's 
Idea  of  a  rule  of  germaneness  for  the  first 
4  (X'  S  hours  each  day,  and  I  think  we  ought 
to  do  something  about  the  authority  which 
each  indlvidiial  Senator  has  to  object  to 
unanimous-consent  requests. 

The  times  call  tor  a  change.  Changes 
must  be  made  without  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 
But  with  the  questions  coming  before  us  in 
this  day  and  age  I  think  that  changes  are 
mandatory,  though  1  would  not  go  as  far  aa 
some  of  our  Members  would  recommend. 

QuesUon.  When  you  sp<Ae  of  unani- 
mous consent  a  while  ago.  did  you  mean  to  a 
conunittee  meeting  or  unanimous  consent  on 
anything? 

Senator  Manbpizlo.  Well,  I  think  we  have 
to  be  a  little  selective.  To  committee  meet- 
ings, for  example.  There  ts  no  reason  why 
committee  meetings  cannot  meet  on  many 
occaalona  while  the  Senate  is  in  seasion.    In 


that  way,  committee  work  could  be  speeded 
up  and  legislation  could  be  brought  to  the 
floor  that  much  more  quickly  and  possibly 
as  a  result  In  the  overall  pictvu-e  the  Con- 
gress could  adjourn  that  much  sooner.  But 
any  Senator  has  the  right  to  object  to  any 
kind  of  a  unanimous  consent  request,  and 
I  think  that  that  gives  too  much  power  to 
any  one  Senator  in  a  100-Member  body. 

Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senators  feel  this  way  about  it. 
as  you  do,  and  that  such  a  thing  could  be 
passed? 

Senator  Manspixu).  I  think  at  tlmea  they 
feel  that  way,  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances. But  I  think  it  would  be  worth  a 
test  on  the  Senate  fioor  and  then  we  would 
see  what  the  Senate  wotild  feel.  No  one 
could  tell  at  the  moment. 

Question.  In  connection  with  the  pace  ot 
the  Senate  and  the  matter  of  getting  work 
done,  in  the  last  session,  in  the  87th,  there 
was  considerable  criticism  that  the  Wbite 
House  had  been  too  heavyhanded  on  the 
Hill.  This  session  some  of  vm  have  heard 
comments  from  Members  indicating  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  have  not  been 
there  when  their  help  was  needed. 

How  do  you  feel  about  this  question  of 
pressure  or  lack  of  it  or  coordination  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  White  House? 

Senator  Manspizld.  I  have  had  nothing 
but  the  utmost  in  cooperation  Insofar  aa 
Senate- White  House  relations  are  concerned. 
They  have  never  been  heavyhanded.  They 
have  been  understanding  and  they  have  real- 
ized that  we  have  our  responsibilities. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally.  I  have 
nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  the  rela- 
tionship which  exists  between  the  Wblte 
House  and  this  body. 

Question.  One  complaint  we  hear  some- 
times is  that  the  scheduling  of  votes  la  so 
uncertain  that  Senators  can't  tell  when  It  ts 
safe  to  be  out  of  town  and  miss  a  rOIlcall 
vote. 

Do  you  consider  that  the  responsibility  at 
the  iMtdershlp,  to  try  to  group  theee  votes 
and  make  the  schedule  known  In  advance? 
Senator  Manbpizlo.  Insofar  as  possible.  Z 
must  say  I  have  been  at  fault  many  tlmea - 
In  that  respect.  But  when  you  have  pec^Ie, 
colleagues,  come  to  you  two  or  three  times 
a  week  and  say,  "Please  don't  bring  up  this 
bill  on  that  day,"  "Please  don't  vote  at  this 
hour,"  "I  have  an  engagement  out  home  and 
I  can't  be  here,"  it  places  the  leadership  In 
a  very  difflctUt  position,  because  the  leader- 
ship cannot  tell  a  Member  to  stay  on  the 
floor.  He  can  ask  the  Members  to  stay  oa 
the  floor,  but  they  can  thumb  their  noses 
at  him  and  tbey  do  it  quite  often. 

As  I  said  before,  the  leadership  has  no 
real  power,  none  at  all.  He  has  to  operate 
on  the  basis  of  persxiasion,  accommodation, 
understanding,  but  he  has  to  expect  some- 
thing like  that  in  return.  But  all  too  often 
Membov  have  come  to  me,  and  on  ooeaalon 
some  have  even  threatened  me,  that  they 
didn't  want  votes  at  a  certain  time  or  on  a 
certain  day,  that  they  had  engagements  back 
home  or  they  wanted  to  go  some  place  for 
some  reason,  and — very  rarely — if  I  did  not 
accommodate  them.  well,  they  would  see  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  and  no  action  would 
be  taken  on  the  floor  and  so  forth  and  so 
on. 

So  the  resxilt  U  we  have  to  try  and  get 
along  with  our  coUeagties  on  the  beet  pos- 
sible basis  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  leglslatlcm  running.  Keep  In 
mind  the  fact  that  there  is  always  other 
legislation  to  be  considered  and  that  yoa 
need  this  vote,  that  vote  and  all  these  votes. 
It  lant  easy.    You  are  subject  to  crltldsm. 

I  have  bent  perhape  too  often  to  extend 
favors  of  this  nature  to  my  coUeaguoe.  Z 
have  been  criticized.  The  criticism  Is  justi- 
fied. But  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  operate 
if  the  Members  themselves  do  not  show  a 
sense  of  maturity  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
their  Job  la  here,  to  represent  the  people  and 
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their  SUte«.  and  that  their  engagement*  are 
of  secondary  Importance. 

Queatlon.  Is  there  too  much  abeenteelam 
In  the  Senate? 

Senator  Mansfuld.  There  Is. 
Question.  Sir.  It  seems  Inert  table  that  If 
and  when  the  dvU  rights  bUl  comes  up  In 
the  Senate  there  Is  going  to  be  a  filibuster 
of  some  Und.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  In 
the  past  tnere  has  been  some  criticism  of 
you  on  the  grounds  you  haven *t  held  people's 
feet  to  the  Are.  so  to  speak,  and  kept  them 
up  all  night. 

Senator  Uakstou}.  I  don't  Intend  to. 
This  U  not  a  circ\ia  or  a  side  show.  We  are 
not  operating  In  a  pit  with  spectators  com- 
ing Into  the  galleries ^te  at  night  to  see 
Senators  of  the  Republic  come  out  In  bed- 
room slippers,  without  neckties,  with  hair 
uncombed,  and  pajama  tops  sticking  out  of 
their  necks. 

I  believe  there  Is  a  certain  amount  of 
dignity  and  decorum  attached  to  this  Insti- 
tution and  to  the  position  that  each  of  us 
holds.  Regardless  of  the  consequences,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  dignity  will  be 
upheld  and  the  best  Interests  of  this  Insti- 
tution will  be  looked  after  as  long  as  I  hapn 
pen  to  be  the  leader. 

Question.  You  would  rather  see  the  rules 
modernized  than  go  to  an  endurance  con- 
test? 

Senator  Maksfiklb.  Of  coxirse.  Who  wins 
in  an  endurance  contest?  Not  the  older 
members,  not  those  who  may  be  under  med- 
ical treatment.  But  the  minority  wins,  be- 
cause they  are  well  disciplined,  they  know 
what  they  are  doing.  They  operate  on  a  4- 
hour  shift  basis.  Some  of  those  who  are 
always  spouting  off  and  talking  about  how 
much  they  are  for  civil  rights,  this,  that  or 
the  other  thing,  where  are  they  when  you 
want  them?  When  you  want  a  quorum  call? 
They  are  not  around. 

So  as  far  as  being  a  whlpcracker  or  a 
coordinator  for  a  Roman  holiday,  count  me 

out. 

Question.  Senator,  it  sounds  as  thoiigh 
you  are  making  a  good  case  for  the  prop- 
osition that  being  a  Senator  la  a  full-time 
Job, 

Senator  Mahstield.  It  Is,  eind  It  Is  getting 
to  be  more  and  mate  of  a  full-time  Job.  I 
wish  my  colleagues  would  all  realize  It. 
Most  of  them  do.  fortxmately.  but  not  all 
of  them. 

Question.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  you  think  It  Is  a  full-time 
Job  that  the  Senate  should  \indertake,  or 
the  Congress  should  undertake,  to  estab- 
lish some  kind  of  code  of  ethics  which  It 
expects  of  the  executive  branch,  so  that 
Members  will  not  have  outside  financial  and 
business  Interests  which  might  Interfere 
With   their  duties   here? 

Senator  Manstekld.  That  Is  a  question 
which  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to 
answer  for  the  Senate.  But  I  do  feel  I  am 
qualified  to  answer  personally.  As  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned,  yes. 

Question.  What  would  be  the  nature  of 
such  a  code  of  ethics? 

Senator  Hahstzzld.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, speaking  personally,  not  for  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think  It  should  list  outside  stock- 
holdings and  other  business  Interests,  as 
has  been  done  by  Senators  CXask,  Toxtno 
of  Ohio,  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps 
others. 

I   recall  several   years   ago   when  Senator 
CX&aK  listed  his  outside  Interests.     I  listed 
•  mine.     It  was  very  easy.     I  had  none. 

Question.  How  difficult  would  It  be  to  get 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  require  disclosure 
ol  that  sort? 

Senator  Mamsitxu).  That  Is  something  that 
the  Congress.  Itself,  should  consider  and 
I  personally  would  not  want  to  talk  on  It 
except  as  It  affects  me  personally. 

Question.  Sir.  do  you  think  personaUy 
'  that  this  would  Increase  the  confUence  of 


the  voters  of  this  country  In  their  elected 
representatives? 

Senator  MANsrmj).     Not  necessarily,  be- 
cause I  think  that  there  are  those  who.  IX 
their    holdings     were    oonunon     knowledge, 
would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  every 
time  they  voted  on  a  certain  kind  of  measure. 
As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that  the 
Senate  Is  a  very  honest  txxly.     I  think  the 
Individual  Members  of  the  Senate  are  honest 
representaUves  of  the  people.     I  would  not 
want  suspicion  to  be  cast  upon  them,  because 
after     having    observed     them     for    several 
decades  now  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  membership  of  this  body, 
not  only  today  but  as  it  existed  down  through 
the  years  that  I  have  been  here,  and  that 
applies  to  both  Republicans  and  Democrats. 
Question.  But  the  Congress  seems  to  point 
this  sxisplclon  toward  people  who  are  selected 
for  executive  Jobs  In  the  administration  by 
Its  actions. 

Senatco'  Maxstolo.  That  Is  correct.  I  have 
felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Congress  has 
carried  this  Idea  of  confilct  of  Interest  en- 
tirely too  far  as  regards  Presidential  ap- 
pointees. A  nominee  should  not  be  consid- 
ered dishonest  because  a  particular  admin- 
istration wants  him  to  undertake  a  particu- 
lar job. 

The  result  la  we  cast  guilt  on  these  people 
who  appear  before  our  comnUttees  In  the 
process  of  nomination,  unwittingly,  of  course. 
We  make  them  strip  themselves  of  their 
stocks  which  might  come  In  confilct.  I  think 
It  Is  very  unfair.  I  think  If  a  man  Is  brought 
Into  Government  he  should  be  considered 
honest  until  proven  otherwise.  He  should  be 
looked  Into  thoroughly  before  they  are  ap- 
pointed, as  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  do  not 
think  they  should  get  rid  of  their  stocks  nor 
do  I  think  they  should  be  subjected  to  the 
Inqiilsltlon  which  many  of  them  have  to 
suffer  on  the  basis  of  this  confUct-of-lnterest 
proposal. 

Question.  At  any  rate,  you  would  say  what 
Is  sauce  for  the  goose  Is  sauce  for  the  gander? 
Senator  Manstiixd.  As  far  as  I   am  con- 
cerned personally,  yes. 

QuesUon.  Senator,  In  light  of  that,  do  you 
think  that  the  Senate's  decision  to  Investi- 
gate the  outside  acUvlUes  of  Its  staff  em- 
ployees should  be  limited  to  those  employees 
or  should  the  Investigation  proceed  to 
wherever  the  evidence  leads  It? 

Senator  Mansfhu).  It  should  be  limited  to 
those  employees  who  are  employees  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  As  far  as  the  employees 
in  a  Senator's  office  are  concerned,  that  Is 
that  particular  Senator's  direct  responsi- 
bility. 

As  far  as  the  Senators  themselves  are  con- 
cerned, that  Is  something  which  they  them- 
selves m\ist  face  up  to. 

I  would  point  out  that  there  have  been 
bUls  In  the  Rules  Committee  for  well  over  a 
decade— I  think  the  longest  In  time  Is  Sena- 
tor MoasK's  and  there  have  been  bills  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Kzatiko,  Javtts.  Cask, 
Nextbescxx,  and  others — seeking  to  bring 
about  this  disclosure  on  the  part  of  Senators. 
These  bills  are  lying  fallow  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  would  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  In  good  time  would  take  them 
up  and  report  them  out  and  bring  them  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  consideration  and 
debate. 

But  getting  back  to  your  original  ques- 
tion, I  think  the  Williams  resolution  should 
be  adhered  to  strictly,  and  that  applies  only 
to  employees  of  the  Senate.  There  are  bUls 
to  take  care  of  the  Senators  themselves. 
They  should  be  taken  up  in  due  time  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Question.  Not  as  a  legal  matter,  but  as  a 
psychological  matter,  something  that  might 
affect  the  country.  Isn't  there  socne  weight 
to  the  argument  of  a  Senate  employee  who 
might  say.  "Well,  what  Is  wrong  If  I  have 
outside  business  Interests,  because  my 
bosses  do?" 


Senator  Manstiild.  There  Is  an  argument 
tbere  and  a  good  one.  I  must  say  that  as 
far  as  the  outside  interests  of  Senate  em- 
ployees are  concerned,  the  fault  primarily 
lies  with  the  Senate.  Itself,  because  we  have 
laid  down  no  rules,  regulations,  or  guide- 
lines. Therefore,  the  employees  of  this  body 
are  free  to  do  what  they  want  to.  within  the 
limiU  of  the  law.  and  it  is  not  up  to  u* 
to  point  the  finger  at  them  because  we 
haven't  said  nay  nor  have  we  laid  out  guide- 
lines which  they  should  follow. 

There  again  I  would  say  that  b«islcally  the 
fault  Is  the  Senate's  for  not  meeting  lu  obli- 
gations and  laying  out  rules  and  regulations. 
Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  Senate 
will  do  that  now.  that  is.  Issue  such  guide- 
lines? 

Senator  MANsnxu).  I  think  that  they  wilL 
As  far  as  Senate  employees  who  are  directly 
or  Indirectly  subject  to  the  DemocraUc  con- 
ference, that  U  being  done  at  the  present 
time. 

Question.  Do  you  think  the  disclosures 
about  Robert  Baker,  the  former  majority 
secretary,  have  hurt  the  reputation  of  the 
Senate  in  the  country? 

Senator  Mansthij).  Well.  aU  I  can  say  U 
this,  that  as  far  as  Bobby  Baker's  work  In 
the  Senate  was  concerned.  It  was  excellent 
and  efficient.  He  did  his  Job  well.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  question:   yes. 

Question.  Senator  Mansfiku).  do  you  ever 
find  it  frustrating  to  be  leader  of  a  group  of 
66  other  men  who  range  from  Senator  Wu.- 
LiAMS  of  New  Jersey  to  Senator  Lausche  of 
Ohio? 

Senator  Mansfiku>.  I  find  It  frustraUng. 
exhilarating,  and  depressing. 

Question.  That  Is  a  good  note  to  finish  on. 
Question.  Sir,  I  Just  have  one  other  ques- 
tion. Senator,  if  I  may  ask  It. 

You  come  from  Montana  and  the  West  sup- 
posedly is  beginning  to  look  like  Goldwater 
territory  to  a  lot  of  Republicans  and  perhaps 
to  many  Democrats.  How  do  you  feel  about 
your  own  chances  for  reelection  next  year 
and  the  chances  of  the  Democratic  Party 
doing  a  better  Job  of  picking  up  Western 
States  they  missed  In  1960? 

Senator  Mansfiku).  First.  I  wouldn't  give 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West  to  Goudwatkk.  I 
think  it  Is  Just  as  much  Kennedy  country 
as  It  Is  Croldwater  territory. 

Second,  as  far  as 'my  own  future  la  con- 
cerned. It  U  a  little  early  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing. Montana  Is  a  two-party  State.  No 
one  Is  Invincible  in  this  profession.  No  mat- 
ter who  nins  for  the  Senate  next  year,  he  is 
going  to  have  an  extremely  difficult  Job. 
Campaigns  In  Montana  are  tough,  but  I  have 
been  a  pretty  lucky  man.  I  have  been  back 
here  for  21  years,  which  Is  a  long  time.  I 
have  had  the  breaks.  I  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  In  the  minds  of  loU  of  my 
people. 

When  we  go  Into  next  year's  campaign.  I 
will  either  win  or  I  will  lose,  and  whichever 
way  it  comes  out  I  will  have  no  apologies  and 
no  regrets. 

Question.  You  will  have  no  regrets  or  no 
Inhibitions  about  campaigning  on  the  Ken- 
nedy ticket? 

Senator  MANsmoJ).  None  In  the  least.    I 

am  delighted  to  campaign  on  the  Kennedy 

ticket  and  In  behalf  of  President  Kennedy 

and  all  the  way. 

The  Prxss.  TTiank  you  very  much.  Senator. 
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EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations: 

Dr.  Herbert  Scovllle.  Jr..  of  Connecticut,  to 
be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  UjB.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency;  and 


Benson  E.  L.  Tlmmons  HI.  of  Florida,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
bassador Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
to  Haiti. 


BILL  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

A  bill  and  a  Joint  resolution  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and.  by 
imanimous  consent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BEALL:    1 1 

S.  2313.  A  bill  to  aitiend  section  1553  of 
title  10  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
that  every  applicant  for  correction  of  his 
military  record  shall  be  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  hearing;  to  require  the  appear- 
ance of  certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces 
before  the  boards  for  the  correction  of  such 
records;  and  to  provide  for  Judicial  review  of 
the  decisions  of  such  boards;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
S.J.  Res.  133.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  the  preparation  of  a  long-range  plan  for 
the  development  of  buildings  and  grounds 
within  the  area  comprising  the  n.S.  Capitol 
Grounds;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1964— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NOS.  321.  322,  323, 
AND  324) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  four 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bUl  (H-R.  8747)  making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencioa.  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table  and  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  submitted  amend- 
ments (No.  325) ,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  8747.  supra,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and 
to  be  printed. 


PROHTBITION  OF  GUARANTEE  BY 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  OP  PAY- 
MENT OF  OBLIGATIONS  OF  COM- 
MUNIST COUNTRIES — AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT  NO.  326) 

Mr.  MUNDT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, Intended  to  be  proF>osed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  2310)  to  prohibit  any  guar- 
antee by  the  Export- Import  Bank  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  of  pay- 
ment of  obligations  of  Communist  coun- 
tries, which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SMALL  BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958— 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
327) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  amend- 
ments. Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (S.  298)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 
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EXTENSION  OF  PUBLIC  LAWS  815 
AND  874,  RELATINO  TO  ASSIST- 
ANCE FOR  SCHOOLS  IN  AREAS  AF- 
FECTED BY  FEDERAL  ACTIVI- 
TIES—ADDITIONAL C06P0NS0RS 
OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  13,  1963.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Bennett,  Mr.  Cooper, 
Mr.  DoBCNicK,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Holland. 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Long  of  MissouiM,  Mr. 
Mechem,  Mr.  Miller.  Mr.  Morton.  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MtJNDT,  Mr.  Pearson,  and  Mr. 
Simpson  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2304)  to  extend 
for  3  years  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  81st 
Congress,  providing  assistance  for  schools 
in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Tower  on  November 
13,  1963. 


TRIBUTE  TO  A  NOBLE  PEOPLE- 
LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCJE  DAY, 
NOVEMBER  18 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
lot  of  small  nations  has  never  been  an 
enviable  one  in  a  world  dominated  by 
aggressive  and  powerful  states,  and  this 
has  been  particularly  true  in  the  case  of 
the  three  small  national  groups  who  for 
several  thousand  years  have  made  the 
eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  Sea  their 
home.  The  Latvians  constitute  one  of 
these  three  groups  which,  throughout 
their  long  history,  whether  as  free  and 
independent  peoples,  or  as  unwilling  sub- 
jects of  alien  regimes,  has  mansiged  to 
retain  their  distinct  identity  and  their 
undying  love  of  freedom. 

Today,  November  18.  marks  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  declaration  of  inde- 
pendence of  the  once  free  Republic  of 
Latvia.  We  in  this  country,  who  de- 
clared our  own  independence,  and  who 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  maintain 
our  freedom  from  oppression,  should 
never  forget  the  attempts  which  others 
have  made  to  obtain  that  most  precious 
of  all  commodities,  freedom,  which  we  so 
often  take  for  granted.  We  should  con- 
tinually remind  ourselves  that  others  in 
this  world  had  strived  to  obtain  the  same 
precious  commodity,  but  have  lost  it  by 
force.  We  who  possess  freedom  have  a 
responsibility  to  be  ever  alert  for  oppor- 
tunities whereby  we  can  assist  other  na- 
tions in  obtaining  a  similar  degree  of 
freedom. 

After  suffering  under  Russia's  czarist 
regimes  for  nearly  200  years,  the  Lat- 
vians regained  their  freedom  at  the  end 
of  the  First  World  War.  proclaimed  their 
national  independence,  and  established 
their  own  dempcratic  Republic.  This 
youthful  and  small  state,  at  first  weak 
and  almost  helpless,  in  time  grew  strong 
and  prosperous,  and,  in  the  course  of 
two  decades  during  interwar  years,  be- 
came a  real  democratic  force  in  the  Bal- 
tics. Latvians  were  prepared  to  make 
the  utmost  sacrifice  to  defend  their  in- 
dependence and  freedom.  But  as  the 
Second  World  War  began,  they  realized 
that  theirs  was  a  hopeless  case,  and  they 
could  not  stave  off  the  threatening  Soviet 
aggression.  In  mid-1940,  the  country 
was  attacked  and  overrun  by  the  Red 
army.    Then  it  was  annexed  to  the  So- 


viet Union,  thus  putting  an  end  to  inde- 
pendent Latvia. 

Since  those  fateful  mid-1940'8.  Lat- 
vians have  not  known  freedom  In  their 
homeland;  and  to  this  day  they  have 
been  held  down  by  Communist  tyrants 
directed  from  the  EIremlin.  One  of  the 
tragedies  of  it  all  is  that  all  true  and 
trusted  friends  of  the  Latvian  people 
cannot  aid  them  today  in  their  appalling 
suffering.  On  the  45th  anniversary  of 
their  independence  day,  let  us  all  hope 
and  pray  for  their  deliverance  from  Com- 
munist totalitarian  tyranny. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 18,  1918,  the  people  of  Latvia,  after 
centuries  of  struggle  and  domination  by 
foreign  powers,  proclaimed  their  country 
an  independent  republic.  In  1940  Latvia 
was  invaded  by  the  Soviet  Union  and 
forced  to  become  the  Communist  state  it 
remains  today. 

Although  Latvian  freedom  was  tragi- 
cally short  lived,  a  yearning  for  a  rebirth 
of  independence  continues  strong  in  that 
country  and  among  its  many  represent- 
atives in  the  United  States.  This  de- 
sire for  freedom  is  eloquently  voiced  by 
the  American  Latvian  Association. 

Latvia,  on  the  edge  of  the  Baltic  Sea. 
is  a  land  of  forests  and  swift-flowing  riv- 
ers and  farmland.  We  can  associate  it 
in  basic  spirit  with  the  American  fron- 
tier, even  to  the  construction  of  some  of 
its  houses  made  of  hand-cut  rounded 
logs  similar  to  those  used  by  our  own 
pioneers.  We  feel  a  special  bond  with 
the  people  of  Latvia  in  their  quest  for 
liberty. 

The  United  States  has  traditionally 
championed  the  cause  of  oppressed  peo- 
ple, and  I  fully  support  the  important 
concept  that  an  appropriate  observance 
of  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  declaration 
of  independence  of  the  once-free  Repub- 
lic of  Latvia  take  place  on  November  18. 
1963. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to- 
day to  a  gallant — and  much  put-upon — 
people.  I  refer,  of  course,  to  our  friends 
in  Latvia,  one  of  the  Eastern  European 
captive  nations  overrun  by  the  Soviets 
and  since  dominated  under  cruel  and  op- 
pressive conditions. 

For  seven  centuries  prior  to  this  date 
In  1918,  Latvia  had  no  political  history 
It  could  call  its  own.  The  Latvians  had 
been  a  subject  people,  buffeted  by  polit- 
ical fortunes  not  of  their  own  making. 
Last  of  the  foreign  powers  ruling  the 
Latvian  states  was  Russia.  Dating  from 
1795  until  proclamation  of  the  republic 
on  November  18,  1918,  Russian  rule  pre- 
vailed in  the  25,000-square-mile  area. 

Two  years  later — on  February  2, 
1920 — Soviet  Russia  renounced  "volun- 
tarily and  forever"  all  rights  over  these 
people.  Yet  a  scant  20  years  afterward 
the  same  Soviet  Russia.  In  the  face  of 
that  1920  treaty,  forcibly  occupied  Lat- 
via, along  with  Estonia  and  Lithuania. 

Prior  to  outbreak  of  war  in  1939,  Lat- 
via made  every  reasonable  effort  to  main- 
tain neutrality.  But  this  was  not  to  be. 
By  the  beginning  of  June  1940,  Russia 
demanded  unlimited  military  occupation 
of  the  Baltic  States.  By  mid-June,  all 
of  Latvia  was  in  the  hands  of  Soviet 
troops.     Under  the  stem  eye  of  Soviet 
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November  18 


Russian  military  leaders,  Latvia  along 
with  the  other  Baltic  States  elected  a 
parliament  with  a  Communist  majority. 
From  there  it  was  a  short  step  to  peti- 
tioning for  union  with  the  USSH. 

Despite    this,    a    group    of    resistant . 
patriots  has  maintained  a  free  world  al- 
liance, pointing  toward  the  day  their 
homeland  will  again  be  freed  from  for- 
eign tyranny. 

•  On  this  45th  anniversary  of  short- 
-lived Latvian  Independence,  we  renew 
our  pledge  never  to  abandon  them  to  im- 
ending  Soviet  oppression.  In  October  of 
1961,  the  Assembly  of  Captive  Exiropean 
Nations  sent  a  message  to  their  peoples 
to  which  I  subscribe.  Their  main  task, 
they  said,  has  been  to  "voice  your  inner- 
most aspirations"  which  they  described 
as  "the  end  to  foreign  domination  and  a 
free  choice  of  the  political,  social  and 
economic  system  under  which  you  wish 
to  Uve." 

Can  any  free  people,  vmder  Ood,  aspire 
to  less?    I  think  not. 


GRAIN    SHIPMENTS    TO    HUNGARY 
ILLEGAL 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day I  have  written  to  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  challenge  the  legality  of 
the  recent  action  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration in  permitting  grain  ship- 
ments to  Hungary  to  be  transported  en- 
tirely by  foreign-flag  vessels. 

This  decision  is  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional Interests,  to  both  law  and  custom. 
It  hurts  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion. It  deprives  Americans  of  Jobs  they 
need. 

All  the  legal  precedents  on  this  ques- 
tion indicate  that  at  least  50  percent  of 
any  foreign  shipments  of  American  grain 
should  be  carried  in  American-flag 
vessels. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  made  this 
policy  explicit  and  the  pronouncements 
from  the  Maritime  Administration  have 
alwajrs  been  consistent  with  this  policy. 
The  present  action  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration would  seem  to  be  completely 
in  violation  of  all  legal  precedents. 

Indeed,  the  Maritime  Administration 
has  consistently  followed  the  policy  of 
requiring  at  least  50  percent  of  cargo 
financed  by  an  instrumentality  of  the 
Federal  Government  to  be  carried  in 
American  ships. 

This  p'^Mcy  has  been  enforced  in  ship- 
ments t'  "countries  that  have  had  the 
warmest  arid  friendliest  relations  with 
the  United  States.  The  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  insisted  on  this  policy 
even  when  it  is  clear  that  the  shipment 
of  goods  is  to  an  ally  who  will  stand  with 
us  against  commimism. 

But  now,  in  shipment  to  Commiuiist 
countries — and  Hungary  has  as  black 
SLTid  brutal  a  Communist  record  of  sup- 
pression of  human  liberty  as  any  na- 
tion— the  Maritime  Administration 
seems  to  be  abrogating  the  law  and  vio- 
lating established  custom  to  provide  dis- 
criminating, preferred  treatment  to  the 
Communist  government  of  Hungary. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  ap- 
parently taken  action,  quietly  and  with- 
out public  notice,  to  permit  foreign  ves- 
sels to  carry  all  com  being  shipped  to 
Hxingary  xmder  the   recent  agreement. 


Such  a  policy  will  undoubtedly  constitute 
a  precedent  for  similar  decisions  with 
other  grain  shipments  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

I  have  been  consistently  opposed  to 
these  grain  shipments,  on  the  ground 
that  they  serve  to  strengthen  the  Soviet 
bloc  economically  relative  to  our  own 
economy.  I  think  the  decision  by  the 
Maritime  Administration  accentuates 
and  intensifies  the  relative  benefits 
given  to  the  Soviet  bloc  by  these  deals, 
and  correspondingly  hurts  us  in  the  cold 
war  struggle. 

The  decision  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration also  deprives  American  shlp- 
F>ers  of  a  fair  share  of  this  trade  with  a 
Communist  country.  Such  trade  was 
originally  justified  by  the  Administration 
on  the  ground  that  It  would  benefit  the 
American  economy.  Yet  forelgn-fiag 
vessels  will  receive  all  of  the  benefits 
from  the  shipments  of  products. 

Our  balance  of  payments  Is  presently 
In  serious  deficit.  The  shipments  of 
grain  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satel- 
lites have  been  justified  on  the  ground 
that  this  will  aid  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. Yet  one  of  the  principal  posi- 
tive factors  In  owr  balance  of  payments 
is  shipping  Income.  That  shipping  in- 
come Is  to  be  denied  to  Americans  un- 
der the  Maritime  Administration  actions. 

PJl.  17,  approved  by  the  73d  Congress 
on  &farch  26.  1934.  states  In  part: 

That  It  iB  the  aenae  of  Ck>ngres8  that  In 
any  loanB  made  by  *  *  *  any  In^truniental- 
Ity  of  the  Oovernment  to  foster  the  export- 
ing of  agricultural  or  other  products,  provi- 
sions shall  be  made  that  such  products  shall 
be  carried  exclusively  In  vessels  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Maritime  Administration  action 
Is  a  clear  violation  of  this  congressional 
expression  of  E>ollcy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  my  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
Hon.  LuTHza  Hodgxs. 
Secretary  of  Commerce. 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkae  Mm.  SKcazTAXT:  I  understand  that  In 
the  recent  sale  of  U.S.  corn  to  Hungary, 
credit  Is  being  extended  to  Hungary  over  an 
18-month  period.  I  further  understand  that 
this  credit  is  being  financed  by  a  New  York 
bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  pro- 
viding a  100-percent  guarantee  on  the  loans. 
My  impression  is  that  such  a  loan  arrange- 
ment necessitates  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
com  being  shipped  to  Hungary  in  American- 
flag  vessels.  Yet  api>arently  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  ruled  that  none  of  the 
grain  needs  to  be  carried  in  American  vessels. 
If  true,  this  decision  is  contrary  to  our  na- 
tional interests,  to  both  law  and  custom.  It 
hurts  our  balance-of-payments  position.  It 
deprives  Americans  of  jobs  they  need. 

All  the  legal  precedents  on  this  question 
indicate  that  at  least  60  percent  of  any  for- 
eign shipments  of  American  grain  should  be 
carried  in  American-flag  vessels. 

The  Ck>ngres8  has  repeatedly  made  this 
policy  explicit  and  the  pronouncements  from 
the  Maritime  Administration  have  always 
been  consistent  with  this  policy.  The  pres- 
ent action  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
would  seem  to  be  completely  in  violation  of 
all  legal  precedents. 


The  Maritime  Administration  has  appar- 
ently taken  action,  quietly  and  without  pub- 
lic notice,  to  permit  foreign  vessels  to  carry 
all  com  being  shipped  to  Hungary  under  the 
recent  agreement.  Such  a  poUcy  wlU  vm- 
doubtedly  constitute  a  precedent  for  similar 
decisions  with  other  grain  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union. 

I  have  been  consistently  opposed  to  these 
grain  shipments  on  the  grounds  that  they 
serve  to  strengthen  the  Soviet  bloc  economi- 
cally relative  to  our  own  economy.  I  think 
the  decision  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
accentuates  and  intensifies  the  relative  bene- 
fits given  to  the  Soviet  bloc  by  these  deals 
and  correspondingly  hurts  us  in  the  cold 
war  strviggle. 

The  decision  by  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion also  deprives  American  shippers  of  a 
fair  share  of  this  trade  with  a  Oonununlst 
country.  Such  trade  was  originally  Justified 
by  the  administration  on  the  grounds  that 
it  would  benefit  the  American  economy.  Yet 
foreign-flag  vessels  will  receive  all  of  the- 
beneflts  from  the  shipments  of  products. 

Our  balance  of  payments  is  presently  in 
serious  deficit.  The  shipments  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  satellites  have  been. 
Justified  on  the  grounds  that  this  will  aid 
our  balance  of  payments.  Yet  one  of  the 
principcU  positive  factors  In  our  balance  of 
payments  is  shipping  Income.  That  shipping 
income  is  to  be  denied  to  Americans  under 
the  Maritime  Administration  actions. 

P.R.  17  approved  by  the  73d  Congress  on 
March  26,  1034,  sUtes  In  part:  "That  it  is 
the  sense  of  (Congress  that  in  any  loans  made 
by  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
or  any  other  Instrimaentallty  of  the  Oovern- 
ment to  foster  the  exporting  of  agricultural 
or  other  products,  provision  shall  be  made 
that  such  products  shall  be  carried  exclu- 
sively in  vessels  of  the  United  States,  unless, 
as  to  any  or  all  of  such  products,  the  Ship- 
ping Board  Bureau,  after  investigation,  shall 
certify  to  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpo- 
ration or  any  other  Instrumentality  of  the 
Oovernment  that  vessels  of  the  United  States 
Eo^  not  available  in  sufficient  numbers,  or  in 
sufficient  tonnage  capacity,  or  on  necessary 
sailing  schedule,  or  at  reasonable  rates." 

The  Maritime  Administration  action  is  a 
clear  violation  of  this  congressional  expres- 
sion of  policy. 

On  June  6,  1034,  the  Attorney  Oeneral 
expressed  the  opinion  that  PJl.  17  was  not 
to  be  regarded  as  mandatory  in  all  cases. 
However,  It  Is  my  understanding  that,  in 
fact,  very  few.  if  any,  cases  occurred  untU 
after  World  War  n  in  which  PH.  17  wasf 
not  followed. 

On  September  12,  104S.  the  then  president 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  wrote  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Maritime  Administration 
encouraging  the  Administration  to  waive 
the  PJl.  17  rule  in  some  cases.  The  reason 
for  the  requested  waiver  was  that  we  were 
attempting  to  promote  postwar  reconstruc- 
tion by  extending  grants  and  loans  to  various 
foreign  countries  and  would  be.  under  PJl. 
17,  taking  away  with  one  hand  the  dollars 
which  were  being  made  available  with  the 
other.  This  policy  consideration,  of  course, 
is  not  germane  at  the  present  time,  especially 
in  view  of  our  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties. 

In  replying  to  the  president  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  Maritime  Administrator 
stated  in  part:  "The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1036  emphasizes  the  congressional  policy  that 
a  substantial  p>ortlon  of  foreign  trade  be 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  This  has  been 
generally   construed   to   mean    that   at   least 

50  percent  of  our  foreign  commerce  in  each 
trade  route  should  be  carried  In  American 

bottoms. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"It  Is  our  thought  that  the  operations  of 
ovir  respective  agencies  could  be  most  ef- 
fectively coordinated  In  this  respect  If  you 
would  insert  in  your  loan  agreements  a  stand- 
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ard  clause,  providing  that  all  shipments  be 
on  flags  of  American  vessels,  as  indicated 
by  PJl.  17,  except  to  the  extent  that  exemp- 
tions from  the  resolution  may  be  permitted 
by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"The  Maritime  Commission  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  would  be  prepared 
to  police  the  above  quoted  contractual  provi- 
sion and  report  to  you  periodically  as  to  the 
arrangement  made  In  connection  therewith. 
The  Commission  would  Insist  in  all  cases 
upon  100  percent  shipments  in  American 
bottoms  unless  the  foreign  government  in- 
volved gave  satisfactory  assurances  with  re- 
spect to  reasonable  participation  by  Amer- 
ican vessels  In  the  transportation  of  Imports 
to  and  exports  from  that  country.  As  a 
rough  guide  In  this  connection  a  minimum 
of  50  percent  participation  would  be  used." 
On  April  21.  1052,  the  then  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator wrote  the  Secretary  of  State 
further  on  the  waiver  policy.  In  that  letter 
It  was  stated  In  part:  "The  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  held  that  P.R.  17,  while  not  man- 
datory, is  In  itself  the  expression  of  the 
basic  policy  of  the  United  States  and  serves 
as  a  protection  against,  and  amelioration 
of,  the  damaging  eflTecta  which  result  when 
exports  purchased  from  the  United  States 
with  proceeds  of  loans  made  by  this  Oovern- 
ment are  removed  from  the  scope  of  normal 
commerce  and  their  shipment  controlled  by 
the  reciplentf  of  such  loans. 

"One  consideration  to  the  granting  of  euch 
general  waivers  is  that  the  recipient  nation 
accords  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment to  U.S.  registered  vessels  on  a  parity 
with  its  own  vessels  tn  the  international 
trade.  This  Includes  attention  to  euch  fea- 
tures as  charges  on  vessels,  taxes,  berthing 
facilities  consular  fees  paid  by  shippers,  and 
conversion  of  freight  money,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  the  foreign  nation  toward  effCM-ts 
of  US. -flag  lines  to  compete  and  participate 
in  cargo  movements  controlled  within  that 
country. 

These  quotations  from  earlier  correspon- 
dence seem  to  me  to  establish  appropriate 
guidelines  for  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
loans  and  foreign  freight  shipments.  My  un- 
derstanding is  that  the  policy  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  has  never  been  to  waive 
more  than  60  percent  of  the  U.S.-flag  require- 
ment under  PJl.  17.  Mbreover,  the  waivers 
of  up  to  60  percent  have  only  occurred  in 
two  types  of  situations,  namely:  (l)  when 
the  Maritime  Armlnlstration  certifies  that 
XJS.-aa^  vessels  are  not  available  in  sufficient 
numbers,  or  tonnage  capacity,  as  to  sailing 
schedules  or  at  reasonable  rates,  or  (2)  when 
so-caUed  general  participation  waivers  are 
authorized  permitting  the  reclpent  nation 
vesels  to  share  in  the  traffic.  In  fact,  a 
50  percent  U.S.-flag  minimum  clause  was 
indicated  In  specific  foreign  aid  acts  in 
1048,  1040,  and  other  years  up  to  1954,  the  so- 
called  Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Indeed  the  MariUme  Administration  has 
consistently  followed  the  policy  of  requir- 
ing at  leaft  50  percent  at  cargo  financed  by 
an  Instrimientality  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  be  carried  in  American  ships. 

This  policy  has  been  enforced  in  ship- 
menu  to  countries  that  have  had  the 
warmest  and  friendliest  relations  with  the 
United  States.  The  Maritime  AdminlstraUon 
has  insisted  on  this  policy  even  when  it  is 
clear  that  the  shipment  of  goods  Is  to  an 
ally  who  will  stand  with  us  against  com- 
munism. 

But  now,  in  shipment  to  fcommunlst  coun- 
tries—and Hungary  has  as  black  and  brutal 
a  Communist  record  of  Euppresslon  of  human 
liberty  as  any  nation— the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration seems  to  be  abroagaUng  the  law  and 
violating  established  custom  to  provide  dls- 
crimlnaUng,  preferred  treatment  to  the  Com- 
munist  Government  of  Hungary. 

In  view  of  this  history,  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  type  of  waiver  which  was  pro- 


vided In  the  case  of  the  corn  sales  to  Himgary. 
I  recognize  that  this  decision  Is  made  by  the 
Maritime    Administration    which    is    under 
your  general  direction. 
Sincerely, 

WUXIAM  PaoXMIKE, 

VJS.  Senator. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nel- 
son In  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning 
business  is  closed. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1964 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (Hit. 
7431)  making  appropriations  for  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said 
District  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


AMENDMENT   OP   FEDERAL   REGIS- 
TER ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  withdraw  the 
motion  which  I  made  on  April  26  to 
reconsider  H.R.  2837.  a  bill  to  amend 
further  section  11  of  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  is  so 
ordered. 

H.R.  2837  wiU  be  transmitted  to  the 
House  of  Representatives. 


THE  BALANCE-OF-PAYMENTS 
DEFICITS 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
address  myself  today  to  the  question  of 
the  U.S.  balance-of-payments  deficits 
and  their  effect  upon  our  ability  to  lead 
the  free  world  in  Its  quest  for  security 
and  peace. 

It  is  well  known  that  I  have  spent 
much  time  and  thought  on  the  question 
of  military  security.  The  burden  of  my 
advocacy  in  this  area  has  been  the  de- 
velopment of  balanced  forces  to  give  us 
flexibility  and  ample  coverage  of  all 
eventualities  threatening  the  military 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Western  World. 

While  the  United  States  has  been 
meeting  the  military  threat  successfully 
by  the  development  of  forces  in  being 
and  the  will  to  deter  potential  aggres- 
sors, in  the  economic  field  we  may  have 
allowed  ourselves  to  drift  Into  a  situa- 
tion where  we  are  gradually  losing  free- 
dom of  action  in  our  internal  and  ex- 
ternal economic  policies. 

In  any  case  we  are  losing  both  mobility 
and  flexibility  in  responding  with  eco- 
nomic resources  to  the  threat  of  Com- 
munist subversion  as  distinct  from  mili- 
tary confrontation;  and,  if  the  situation 
is  allowed  to  continue,  we  could  fall  un- 
der the  influence  and  policy  dictation  of 
other  cotmtrles. 

National  power  depends  upon  the  com- 
bination of  military  and  economic  re- 
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sources  available  and  properly  mobilized 
What  will  It  profit  th^  United  States  in 
the  long  run  to  have  succeeded  In  stop- 
ping the  expansion  of  communism  on 
the  present  boundaries  of  the  Sino-So- 
viet  system  from  Korea  to  Vietnam,  Iran, 
Turkey.  Greece,  and  central  Europe  if! 
in  the  meantime,  we  let  our  freedom  of 
action  slip  away  in  the  economic  field, 
and  are  unable  to  respond  adequately  to* 
threats  of  subversion  in  Africa,  South 
America  or  the  Far  East? 

This  is  the  danger  we  run  because  of 
the  continued  balance-of-payments  def- 
icits which  have  built  up  so  high  cumu- 
latively, that  today,  from  a  creditor  na- 
tion a  few  years  ago,  we  are  fast  becom- 
ing a  debtor  nation;  and  our  creditors, 
mostly  in  Western  Europe,  could  be  ac- 
quiring the  influence,  if  not  the  power, 
of  dictation  over  us  in  the  fleld  of  eco- 
nomic policy. 

This  is  a  complex  subject.  It  will  take 
more  than  one  statement  to  present  the 
Senate  the  major  issues  as  I  see  them. 

THE  WACn 

Since  World  War  n.  the  United  States 
has  spent,  advanced,  lent,  or  given  away 
$46  billion  for  lend-lease  and  UNRRA, 
$100  billion  for  foreign  aid  and  military 
assistance,  and  $36  billion  for  direct  UJS. 
military  expenditures  abroad,  a  total  of 
$182  billion,  which  is  60  percent  of  our 
national  debt. 

As  late  as  18  years  after  World  War  II. 
our  expenditures  for  foreign  aid  and 
military  presence  abroad  is  still  costing 
us  some  $8.5  billion  a  year,  estimated  as 
follows:  $4  billion  through  mutual  secu- 
rity legislation;  $11/2  to  $2  billion 
through  Public  Law  480,  agricultural  dis- 
posal program;  $3  bilUon  plus  on  mili- 
tary expenditures. 

This  does  not  include  contingent  lia- 
bilities created  by  various  Insurance  and 
guaranty  programs  undertaken  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  and  the  AID 
in  the  fleld  of  exports,  private  invest- 
ments and  housing.  Nor  does  it  In- 
clude contingent  liabilities  authorized, 
or  to  be  authorized,  as  callable  subscrip- 
tion to  the  capital  of  international  finan- 
cial institutions,  such  as  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  and  the  In- 
ternational Development  Association, 
and  as  we  know,  additional  commitments 
incident  to  the  latter  are  being  asked  of 
the  Congress  now. 

Nor  does  this  flgure  of  $8^  billion  a 
year  include  the  annual  cost  of  Interest 
on  that  portion  of  the  public  debt  which 
is  due  to  past  foreign  assistance  and 
military  expenditures.  And  even  if  you 
eliminate  lend-lease  as  a  wartime  activ- 
ity and  UNRRA  as  a  humanitarian  un- 
dertaking the  expenditures  since  1945 
of  $136  billion  for  foreign  aid  and  mili- 
tary purposes  constitutes  one-third  of 
the  national  debt  and  one-third  of  the 
annual  Interest  charge;  that  Is,  $3  billion 
a  year. 

Viewed  In  this  light,  the  annual  cost  of 
past  and  present  foreign  aid  and  mili- 
tary activities  abroad  comes  to  $llVi  bil- 
lion a  year.  2  percent  of  the  gross  na- 
tional product,  and  not  "less  than  1  per- 
cent." which  some  would  like  us  to  be- 
lieve in  order  to  induce  even  greater  ap- 
propriations for  foreign  aid. 
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This  amount  Is,  of  course,  exclusive  of 
the  costs  of  our  own  defense,  and  of  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  space 
activities  appropriations,  that  total  over 
$55  billion  a  year,  and  which  are  the  bul- 
wark of  the  free  world  defenses. 

Up  to  1950,  because  the  United  States 
was  practically  the  sole  supplier  of 
needed  materials  and  equipment  In  the 
reconstruction  of  Western  Europe,  we 
were  able  to  meet  this  demand  upon  our 
resources,  created  by  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, through  a  siirplus  of  exports  over 
imports.  Beginning  In  1950,  however, 
this  surplus  was  not  enough  to  equalize 
our  expenditures  abroad  and,  therefore. 
we  started  running  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficit. 

From  1950  through  1956,  the  cumula- 
tive deficits  amounted  to  $8.2  billion,  or 
an  annual  average  of  between  $1.1  and 
$1.2  billion. 

In  1957,  we  had  a  surplus  because  of 
the  Suez  crisis,  which  increased  the  de- 
mand for  U.S.  supplies,  fuel,  and  other 
necessities  for  Europe. 

Beginning  in  1958,  however,  we  started 
running  annual  deficits  of  $3  to  $4  bil- 
lion a  year:  and  in  the  5  years  between 
1958  and  1962.  the  total  cmnulative  defi- 
cits amounted  to  $17  billion. 

Adding  the  deficits  built  up  during  the 
preceding  period  Just  mentioned — 1950 
to  1956.  inclusive — the  cmnulative  defi- 
cits from  1950  to  1962  amounted  to  over 
$25  billion.  This  was  financed  by  the 
export  of  gold  of  $8  billion  and  the  biiild- 
ing  up  of  current  liabilities  or  debts  of 
$17  billion. 

The  drain  on  our  gold  supply  has 
pulled  down  our  gold  reserves  from  $24 
biUion  in  1950  to  less  than  $16  billion 
today. 

A  little  less  than  $I2U}illion  is  needed 
as  statutory  reservesrieavlng  only  $4  bil- 
lion of  free  gold  to  pay  demand  liabili- 
ties of  $27  to  $28  billion,  including  our 
commitments  to  international  institu- 
tions. 

Another  way  of  facing  these  facts  is  to 
say  that  of  the  $100  billion  we  spent  on 
foreign  assistance  since  1945,  and  the 
$36  billion  for  military  expenses,  little 
better  than  18  percent  was  not  covered 
by  current  earnings  through  exports; 
and  that  this  has  been  financed  mainly 
by  the  willingness  of  other  countries  to 
extend  the  U.S.  credit  by  leaving  their 
reserves  in  bank  deposits  or  in  short- 
term  U.S.  Government  and  other 
securities. 

Actually,  therefore,  we  have  been  fi- 
nancing our  foreign  assistance  opera- 
tions and  military  expenses  abroad  by 
ciurently  borrowing  money  from  foreign 
governments  and  institutions  abroad. 

This  is  the  net  result  over  the  18-year 
period;  but  today,  with  deficits  running 
between  $3  and  $4  billion,  we  might  say 
that  idl  of  our  foreign  aid  operations  are 
imdertaken  on  borrowed  money;  or,  if 
we  wish  to  include  military  expenses  as 
well,  50  percent  of  the  direct  cost  of  for- 
eign aid  and  military  operations  abroad 
is  being  financed  by  borrowed  money. 

Over  $12  billion  of  our  current  liabili- 
ties are  held  by  Western  Exu:op)ean  coun- 
tries, mainly  those  in  the  Common  Mar- 
ket. Any  one  of  those  countries  could 
embarrass  us  tomorrow  by  demanding 


gold  in  payment  of  their  current  claims 
upon  us. 

This  is  to  some  extent  a  Damoclean 
sword  over  the  UJ3.  Government.  I  be- 
lieve it  explains  some  of  the  lack  of  suc- 
cess we  have  had  in  such  fields  as  trade 
negotiations  and  agricultiu-al  policy,  as 
experienced  in  our  dealings  with  the 
Common  Market.  The  bargaining 
power  Ir  the  economic  field  has  at  least 
partially  shifted  from  the  United  States 
in  favor  of  Western  Europe. 

If  such  a  result  had  been  obtained  in 
the  field  of  XJS.  military  capabiUty,  most 
everyone  in  this  body  would  be  agitated. 
But  in  the  economic  field,  it  seems  to  me 
we  may  have  allowed  our  power  of  in- 
dependent action  to  be  subjected  to  ex- 
ternal pressures  without  an  accurate 
analysis  and  confrontation  of  the  causes 
so  that  immediate  remedial  action  may 
betaJcen. 

If  it  is  true,  as  some  assume,  that 
continuance  of  the  cold  war  in  a  period 
of  peaceful  coexistence  means  the 
erosion  of  U5.  economic  power,  and  the 
subjugation  of  our  sovereignty  and  free- 
dom of  action  to  foreign  Influences,  then 
we  must  be  careful  that  our  own  policies 
are  not  responsible  for  bringing  about 
the  attrition  of  UJ3.  economic  independ- 
ence. 

In  the  next  statement  I  shall  analyze 
how  we  got  into  this  position. 


FIELD  ARTILLERY  ANNIVERSARY 

Ml.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
U.S.  Army  Artillery  celebrates  its  188th 
anniversary  this  week.  All  of  us  have 
reason  to  be  grateful  to  the  brave  men 
of  the  Artillery  who  have  served  as  the 
primary  supporting  arm  of  the  Infantry 
and  one  of  the  strongest  elements  of  our 
national  defense  since  the  Continental 
Congress  named  Col.  Henry  Knox  chief 
of  artillery  for  Gen.  George  Washington 
on  November  17,  1775. 

The  guns,  mortars,  and  howitzers  of 
colonial  days  were  pulled  by  oxen  or  by 
men.  Now,  the  Field  Artillery  arsenal  in- 
cludes a  wide  variety  of  mobile,  fiexible. 
and  versatile  arms.  To  the  guns  which 
could  mass  fire  on  one  target  in  World 
War  I  to  those  which  could  quickly 
switch  fire  from  one  t^get  to  another  in 
World  War  n.  we  have  added  surface- 
to-surface  missiles  and  rockets.  This 
year  has  seen  the  introduction  of  the 
new  175  mm.  tube-type  Artillery  piece. 
The  Army's  Lance  has  come  off  the 
drawing  board  in  1963  and  is  in  the  engi- 
neering mockup  stage  of  development. 

The  U.S.  Army  Artillery  and  Missile 
Center  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla.,  with  MaJ.  Gen. 
L.  S.  Grifflng  in  command,  is  the  test- 
ing ground  for  new  developments  smd 
the  training  school  for  the  Nation's  Ar- 
tillery units.  A  few  weeks  ago,  the  men 
of  Fort  Sill's  2d  Battalion,  44th  Artil- 
lery, successfully  fired  five  second-gener- 
ation Pershing  missiles  350  miles  from 
the  Black  Mesa  near  Blanding,  Utah,  to 
the  White  Sands  Missile  Range. 

Aviation  has  Joined  with  ground  gvms 
in  another  system  recently  tested  at  Fort 
Sill  called  the  visual  airborne  target  lo- 
cator'system.  Men  in  an  aircraft  select 
a  target,  then  measure  the  angles  to  the 
target  through  a  visual  sighting  device 
and  then  relay  the  material  to  a  ground 


station.  Artillerymen  there  plot  the  po- 
sition of  the  aircraft,  and  in  turn,  the 
target. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rkcord  an  article  from  the  Fort  Sill 
Cannoneer  of  Friday,  November  16,  and 
a  tribute  to  artillenrmen  by  General 
Grifllng. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows : 

{Prom    the    Port    8iU    (Okla.)     Cannoneer, 
Nov.  16,  1063] 

Fort  Snx  Tnxa  Majo*  Rolk  in  Histost  of 
AjmLi.KXT — 18tb  AwmvotsAST  Recalls 
Saga  or  Mostaks,  MTBwn.ra 

The  time  was  exactly  11:02  a.m.  on  a 
beautiful  Indian  atunmer  day  In  late  Sep- 
tember, thla  yecu-.  The  place  waa  a  wind- 
swept tract  of  land  known  aa  Black  Mesa, 
near  Blanding.  Utah.  The  event  was  the 
first  long-range  overland  firing  of  an  Army 
mlssUe.  the  latest  milestone  In  the  188-year 
saga  of  the  UB.  Army  ArtUlery. 

At  that  moment,  the  Army's  second  gener- 
ation Pershing  roared  skyward,  streaked  to 
the  edge  of  space,  and  7  minutes  later  fell  to 
the  earth  again  some  360  miles  away  on 
White  Sands  MtssUe  Range.  It  was  the  first 
of  five  successfully  fired  by  the  men  of  Port 
SlU's  2d  BaUlllon.  44th  ArtUlery.  from  Black 
Mesa  In  the  days  that  followed,  marking  the 
advent  of  Increased  firepower  to  fulfill  the 
Artillery's  vital  mission  as  primary  support- 
ing arm  ot  the  Infantry  and  Armor. 

The  highly  mobile  and  devastating  punch 
of  today's  Artillery  arsenal  Is  a  far  cry  from 
that  of  November  17,  1776.  when  the  Conti- 
nental Congress  named  Col.  Henry  Knox  as 
Oen.  George  Washington's  chief  of  artillery. 

Colonel  Knox's  weapons  consisted  of  an 
accumulation  of  guns,  mortars  and  howitzers 
of  every  sort.  The  tubes  were  brass  and  the 
carriages  wood.  They  were  often  pulled  by 
oxen  or  manhandled  Into  p>ositlon.  Tet 
Colonel  Knox  earned  such  a  reputation  with 
bis  smaU  force  that  he  soon  was  promoted  to 
major  general,  and  later  became  the  United 
States  first  Secretary  of  War. 

BntTHDAT  SUNDAT 

Sunday  the  UJ3.  Army  Artillery  will  ob- 
serve Its  188th  anniversary.  Since  Its  colonial 
birth,  the  Artillery  has  advanced  steadily. 
Many  times  over  It  has  proven  Itself  the 
devastating  force  In  wartime. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  artil- 
lery weapons  had  been  Improved  but  many 
weapons  were  still  smooth-bore  with  short 
range.  Rifled  barrels,  longer  ranges,  and  the 
forerunners  of  modern  firing  techniques  were 
Introduced  in  the  Civil  War.  but  didn't  come 
Into  general  widespread  use  until  World  War 
I. 

Weapons  were  much  heavier  by  this  time, 
although  the  United  States  had  not  manu- 
factured enough  for  Its  rapidly  expanding 
Army.  The  famous  French  76  was  the  com- 
monly used  weapon  of  the  day.  Weaponry 
In  general  was  more  lethal.  Tactics  had 
changed  too.  to  Include  the  devastating  tech- 
nique of  massing  fires  of  many  guns  on  one 
target.  Military  experts  say  the  Artillery 
accounted  for  over  76  percent  of  the  battle- 
field casualties  In  World  War  I. 

It  was  during  the  lOSO's  that  the  U.S.  Army 
Artillery  earned  its  worldwide  reputation 
with  Its  revolutionary  new  techniques  and 
tactics.  Chief  among  these  was  the  fire  di- 
rection center.  This  permitted  the  momen- 
tary switching  of  the  fire  of  a  hundred  or 
more  guns  from  one  target  to  another.  The 
effectiveness  of  these  innovations  was  proved 
In  World  War  n. 

HXAVIXa    WXAPONS 

With  the  advent  of  World  War  n.  the  U.S. 
Army  had  begun  replacing  the  French  76 
with  108  mm.,  166  mm.,  240  mm.  and  8-lnch 
howltsers  and  the  166  mm.  gun.     Shooting 
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these  new  and  heavier  weapons  by  fire  di- 
rection techniques,  U.B.  eu'tlllerymen  estab- 
lished themselves  as  the  world's  best. 

At  the  war's  conclusion,  Oen.  Oeorge  8. 
Patton  stated:  "I  do  not  have  to  teU  you 
who  won  the  war.  Tou  know.  The  artlUery 
did." 

Since  World  War  U,  the  atomic  capability 
and  the  Army's  ama^ng  array  of  surface- 
to-s\irface  missiles  and  rockets  have 
emerged.  The  artillery  arsenal  has  been  fur- 
ther enhanced  by  additions  and  Improve- 
ments to  the  traditional  tube-type  cannon 
weaponry.  Today,  more  than  ever,  the  field 
artlUery  is  recognized  as  one  of  the  Army's 
most  valuable  elements,  the  greatest  killer 
on  the  battlefield.  The  field  artillery  arms 
are  so  potent,  mobile,  flexible,  and  versatile 
that  there  Is  one  to  deliver  the  exact  force 
needed  In  any  present-day  combat  situation, 
either  a  limited  or  a  general  war. 

The  U5.  Army  ArtlUwy  and  Missile  Center 
is  the  focal  point  of  the  artillery  arm.  It's 
the  birthplace  and  schoolhouse  of  the  Army's 
Field  Artillery  units  and  the  testing  ground 
for  the  never-ending  program  of  develop- 
ment. 

This  year  saw  the  introduction  of  the 
Army's  first  new  tube-type  artillery  piece 
in  a  decade,  the  175  mm.  gun  and  the  wide- 
spread proliferation  of  Fort  81U  bred  imlts 
employing  the  second  generation  Sergeant 
and  Pershing  missile  systems.  Looming  on 
the  horizon  Is  the  Arrays  L^nce  which  came 
off  the  drawing  board  in  1963  and  is  in  the 
engineering  moclcup  stage  of  development. 

Through  aU  the  Nation's  wars,  the  artil- 
lery has  earned  a  justified  reputation,  not 
only  as  the  most  deadly  but  also  as  one  of 
the  most  dependable,  respected,  and  progres- 
sive elements  of  the  Army. 

As  Cjten.  L.  L.  Lemnltzer.  Supreme  Allied 
Commander  of  NATO  forces,  said  recently 
"Ehiring  the  UB.  artillery's  continuous  ex- 
istence since  1776  to  the  present  day.  Its 
members  have  earned  a  reputation  for  dis- 
tinguished service  to  country.  Today,  they 
continue  to  make  a  vital  contribution  to 
the  sectirlty  of  our  Nation." 

(Prom  the  Port  8111  (Okla.)  Cannoneer,  Nov. 
16,  1*631 

OCNERAL  QVWrtHQ  HAIL8   AmLLZXTMXN 

Throughout  Its  188-year  history,  the  U.S. 
Artillery  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
Army's  most  valuable  elements — the  greatest 
killer  on  the  battlefield. 

Since  1776  the  mission  of  the  Artillery  has 
been  the  same — the  decisive,  timely  and  ac- 
curate fire  support  of  the  ground -gaining 
arms.  In  pursuit  of  this  mission,  artillery- 
men have  constantly  strlved  to  Increase  their 
preparedness — seeking  better  weapons  and 
techniques.  As  a  result,  the  artillery  has 
always  been  recognized  as  one  of  the  most 
progressive  branches  of  the  Army. 

Although  weaponry  has  evolved  from  muz- 
Ble  loaders  to  supersonic  missiles,  the  key  to 
success  has  remained  the  same.  The  quality 
soldier  always  has  been,  is,  and  will  continue 
to  lt)e  the  basis  of  our  effectiveness  and 
strength. 

As  we  observe  the  188th  anniversary  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Artillery,  we  at  the  ArtUlery  and 
Missile  Center  are  proud  of  our  part  in  the 
defense  of  the  free  world — as  home  of  the 
Army's  greatest  destructive  force. — MaJ.  Oen. 
L.  8.  OairrxNG.  1 1 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  caU  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RECESS  UNTIL  1:30  PJil. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request,  in  which  I  hope  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  minority  leader 
[Mr.  DiRKSEN],  will  Join. 

I  have  endeavored  to  call  up  veo'lous 
pieces  of  proposed  legislation  available 
for  consideration  at  the  moment,  but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  have  Senators  on  the  floor  to  di- 
rect consideration  of  the  legislation. 

I  therefore  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  recess  until 
1:30  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection  (at  12  o'clock 
and  30  minutes  pjn.) .  the  Senate  took  a 
recess  until  1:30  o'clock  p.m.  the  same 
day. 

On  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  the 
Senate  reassembled,  when  called  to  order 
by  the  Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Nelson  in 
the  chair) . 


GEN.  PAUL  HARKINS,  SENIOR  UJ3. 
MILITARY  OFFICER  IN  SOUTH 
VIETNAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  disturbed  by  reports  in  the  press 
seemingly  inspired  which  seem  to  have 
as  their  objective  the  removal  of  or  the 
undermining  of  Gen.  Paul  Harkins  in  his 
post  as  the  senior  U.S.  military  officer  in 
South  Vietnam. 

He  is  being  charged  with  having  sym- 
pathized with  the  regime  of  the  late 
President  Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  it  is  al- 
leged that  some  of  the  Vietnamese 
generals  now  in  control  of  the  new  gov- 
ernment feel  that  he  will  be  out  of 
sympathy  with  the  aims  of  the  new 
regime. 

May  I  say  that  I  am  happy  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  the  Pentagon  have 
announced  their  full  support  of  General 
Harkins  and  have  even  extended  his  mis- 
sion beyond  his  scheduled  return  next 
February.  I  approve  this  stand  whole- 
heartedly. 

General  Harkins  is  a  soldier  in  the 
best  tradition  of  this  country  and  it  is 
his  Job  to  work  with  constituted  author- 
ity, and  he  has  done  so  In  the  past  and 
will  do  so  in  the  future.  He  has  repre- 
sented this  country  with  distinction  and 
ability  and  has  proved  himself  to  be  a 
good  man  under  extraordinarily  difficult 
circumstances.  I  am  happy  to  note  that 
the  multiplicity  of  authority  which  ex- 
isted prior  to  Ambassador  Lodge's  post- 
ing to  Saigon  has  now  been  done  away 
with  and  that  the  Ambassiulor  is  fully 
recognized  as  the  overall  head  of  Ameri- 
can activities  in  Vietnam  tmd  that  in  this 
capacity  he  will  have  imquestioned  sup- 
ervision of  American  missions  there. 

In  my  opinion,  Ambassador  Lodge  and 
General  Harkins  make  a  good  team  and 
deserve  our  confidence  and  support,  and 
not  the  carping  criticism  which  seemed 
to  have  taken  root  in  the  case  of  General 
Harkins,  but  is  now,  I  hope,  effectively 
squelched. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Did  the  bells  ring 
when  the  recess  was  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  They 
did  not. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  Oi'T'lCER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  cleric  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I^.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorvim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to 
me  briefly? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  hope  that  the  recess  which  has 
Just  been  concluded  will  not  be  inter- 
preted as  dawdling  or  time  wasting.  Nor 
was  it  for  the  purpose  of  a  long  lunch 
at  the  Banker's  Club. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
Senator  from  niinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn]  in 
their  capacity  as  leaders,  if  you  wish, 
were  on  the  floor  prepared  to  do  busi- 
ness. But  where  was  the  business? 
Where  were  the  Senators  to  do  it?  A 
quorum  bell  does  not  necessarily  bring 
the  same  response  in  the  Senate  as  the 
alarm  bell  brings  in  a  firehouse. 

The  choices  before  the  leadership  In 
these  circumsttinces  are  not  inexhaust- 
ible. As  a  practical  matter,  there  are 
two,  and  if  anyone  knows  of  any  other 
I  would  be  pleased  to  hear  them.  The 
choice  is  to  recess  or  to  Invite  some 
Member  to  deliver  a  speech  on  some 
subject  or  another,  if  the  spirit  so  moves 
him. 

The  leadership  chose  to  recess  the 
Senate  in  the  hope  that  the  committees 
might  move  along  with  their  work  with- 
out interruption. 

But  I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  if  ap- 
pearances were  what  mattered,  the  other 
alternative  could  have  been  chosen.  I 
might  even  have  persuaded  myself,  I 
suppose,  that  the  echo  of  my  voice  in  a 
largely  empty  Chamber  still  gives  the 
appearance  of  a  Senate  more  occupied 
than  a  Senate  enveloped  in  the  silence  of 
a  recess. 

May  I  say  that  my  remarks  in  no  way 
are  intended  to  reflect  on  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  who 
has  been  ready  to  start  on  his  bill  and 
who  so  courteously  yielded  to  me.  He  is 
one  of  the  hardest  working  members  of 
this  Ijody,  whose  attention  both  to  re- 
sponsibilities in  committee  and  on  the 
floor  exceptional  in  every  respect. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vli^ 
glnia  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  -  I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRBLSEN.  lii.  President,  when 
the  Senate  recessed  last  week,  the  ma- 
jority leader  made  it  abundantly  clear 
what  the  business  would  be  when  the 
Senate  resumed  this  day.  Monday.     A 
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variety  of  measxires  could  have  been  con- 
sidered. There  was  the  bracero  bill,  or 
rather,  concvurence  In  the  House  amend- 
ment to  that  bill.  There  was  the  le«rlsla- 
tlve  appropriation  bill  conference  report. 
There  were  a  number  of  bins  on  the 
calendar.  Then  there  was  the  District 
of  Colimibla  appropriation  bllL  Alao 
ready  was  the  Independent  offices  ap- 
propriation bill. 

I  think  It  Is  a  distressing  situation,  to 
say  the  least,  that  when  the  majority 
leader  is  ready  and  a  token  quorum  call 
has  been  uttered  to  svunmon  Members  of 
the  Senate  to  the  floor,  we  could  not  find 
the  Senators  in  charge  of  the  respective 
bills  that  were  announced  as  the  order 
of  business.  I  must  conciir  In  the  feel- 
ings the  majority  leader  has  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  I  would  like  to 
exclude  from  that  statement  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI,  who  was  prepared,  and  who  was 
on  his  way,  but  Senators  were  absent 
from  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  probably  been  more 
diligent,  in  pursuing  the  affairs  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  keep  them  on 
even  keel,  than  anyone  I  have  known  of 
in  my  time  who  has  served  either  as 
chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
on  the  legislative  committee.  I  served 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
in  the  House  for  16  years,  and  I  served 
as  chairman  for  2  years.  I  was  assigned, 
in  my  first  assigzunent  on  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  the  District  of  Co.umbia. 

I  know  what  a  thankless  task  It  is.  I 
know  It  does  not  show  up  in  the  form  of 
political  profit  back  home,  because 
people  far  removed  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  rather  indifferent  to  the 
affairs  of  the  District.  Yet  this  is  the 
Nation's  Capital,  and  there  are  many 
problems  to  be  carefully  considered,  so 
that  reasonable  and  good  answers  to 
those  ];nx}blems  can  be  found. 

I  salute  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  the  valuable  service  he  has  ren- 
dered in  connection  with  the  pending 
bill.  I  was  delighted  that  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee,  by  a  vote  of  19  to  7. 
sustained  his  position. 

The  editorial  which  appeared  in  the 
Wasliington  Star  was  richly  deserved. 
Once  more  I  compliment  the  Senator  on 
the  task  he  has  performed  on  this  ap- 
propriation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
concur  wholeheartedly  in  what  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  has  said. 

ISx.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  am  grateful  for  the  kind  re- 
marks that  have  been  made  by  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  and  the 
equally  dlstingulBhed  minority  leader. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS,  1W4 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJL  7431)  making  appro- 
priations for  the  government  of  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  In  whole  or  In  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  19«4,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  committee  report  which  Is 
on  the  desks  of  Senators  presents  a  clear 
picture  of  the  appropriations  that  are 
contained  in  H.R.  7431.  Nevertheless,  I 
shall  attempt  to  explain,  as  briefly  as 
possible  the  contents  of  the  bill,  because 
Senators  who  are  not  present  may  wish 
to  read  the  Record.  For  their  benefit, 
and  for  the  benefit  of  the  general  public, 
I  shall  attempt  to  explain  the  appropri- 
ations contained  In  the  bill. 

The  bill  before  the  Senate  contains 
an  appropriation  of  $319,582,825.  This, 
of  course,  takes  into  consideration  the 
late  passage  of  the  bill,  and  makes  pro 
rata  reductions  amounting  to  $3,393,478. 

The  appropriation  is  $35,296,025  over 
the  House  appropriation  of  $284,286,800. 
It  is  $23,930,861  over  the  appropriations 
of  last  year,  but  It  Is  $9,141,175  under  the 
budget  estimate. 

The  appropriation  can  be  broken  down 
as  follows: 

For  operating  expenses,  $263,011,025; 
for  capital  outlay  items  $51,582,000;  for 
repayment  of  loans  and  Interest.  $4,989,- 
800. 

The  total  estimated  revenues  for  fiscal 
1964  amount  to  $337,308,000.  This  figure, 
of  course.  Includes  Federal  payments  in 
the  amount  of  $47,868,000  to  the  general 
fund,  water  fund,  and  sanitary  sewage 
works  fimd,  and  Treasury  loans  in  the 
amoimt  of  $20,800,000  to  the  general 
fund  and  to  the  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund. 

The  estimated  required  expenditures 
amount  to  $328,747,000,  thus  leaving  an 
overall  surplus  in  all  funds  as  of  June 
30.  1964.  of  $8,561,000.  As  to  the  general 
fund,  the  anticipated  revenues  will 
amount  to  $281,386,000. 

This  can  be  broken  down  as  follows: 

Federal  payment,  $45  million;  Treas- 
ury loans,  $12,800,000;  revenue  collection. 
$212,325,000;  surplus  carryover  from 
June  30.  1963.  $11,261,000. 

The  estimated  expenditures  from  the 
general  fund  amount  to  $278,800,000. 

That  leaves  an  estimated  surplus  in 
the  general  fund  as  of  the  end  of  the 
present  fiscal  year  of  $2,586,000. 

The  Federal  pa3rment.  as  I  have 
already  indicated,  amounts  to  $45  mil- 
lion. This  is  $15  million  over  the  Fed- 
eral payment  of  last  year.  It  is  $15 
million  over  the  House  appropriation. 
It  is  $5  million  under  the  budget  esti- 
mate. It  is  $5  million  \mder  the  author- 
ization carried  In  Public  Law  88-104, 
enacted  by  Congress  on  August  27,  1963. 

The  committee  feels  that  the  amount 
of  $45  million  Is  necessary  because  of 
the  Increased  needs  of  the  city.  Consid- 
ering the  late  passage  of  the  bill,  the 
committee  did  not  feel  It  wise  to  ap- 
propriate the  full  authorization  of  $50 
million.  The  committee  also  felt  that 
the  figure  of  $45  million  would  come 
nearer  to  receiving  acceptance  by  the 
other  body  than  would  the  full  appro- 
priation of  $50  million  at  this  time. 

I  point  out  that  Federal  grants  In  aid 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  last  year 
amounted  to  $54,853,442.  which  Is  $12,- 
124,595  over  Uie  previous  year. 


Mr.  President.  I  believe  this  briefly  ex- 
plains the  picture  as  It  pertains  to  ap- 
propriations, anticipated  revenues,  esti- 
mated surpluses,  and  fund  requirements 
for  the  forthcoming  flscal  year. 

At  this  time  I  shall  attempt  to  explain 
in  brief  the  appropriations  for  four  of 
the  major  departments,  inasmuch  as 
these  are  the  departments  which  nor- 
mally seem  to  be  of  the  greatest  interest 
to  the  general  public. 

I  shall  first  discuss  the  Police  Depart- 
ment. The  bill  appropriates  $31,032,543, 
or  $4.1  million  over  last  year,  for  the 
Police  Department.  This  amount  Is  the 
full  budget  estimate.  The  committee  did 
not  reduce  the  budget  estimate  by  a  sin- 
gle peimy.  This  will  allow  the  appoint- 
ment of  100  additional  privates  to  the 
police  force,  permitting  the  Department 
to  reach  the  full  authorized  level  of  3.000 
policemen.  The  bill  provides  money  for 
25  additional  canine  corps  teams,  thus 
enabling  the  department  to  have  a  total 
of  100  canine  corps  teams. 

The  bill  provides  money  for  walkie- 
talkie  equipment  In  one  additional 
precinct,  and  for  an  addltioiial  scout 
car  In  precinct  13,  where  the  crime  rate 
has  more  than  doubled  since  1957. 

I  believe  those  are  the  more  important 
features  of  the  bill  as  it  pertains  to  the 
Police  Department. 

With  regard  to  the  schools  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimibla.  the  bill  provides  $64,- 
221,212.  This  Is  $7.4  million  over  last 
year's  appropriations.  It  will  allow  for 
189  additional  elementary  school  teach- 
ers, or  44  over  the  budget  request,  thus 
enabling  the  Department  of  Education 
for  the  first  time  to  reach  the  desired 
pupil-teacher  ratio  of  30  to  1  in  grades 
1  to  6.  18  to  1  in  the  basic  classes,  and 
30  to  1  in  the  kindergarten  classes. 

The  bill  provides  for  122  additional 
Junior  high  school  teachers,  which  will 
enable  the  Department  to  reach  the  de- 
sired standard  of  25  to  1  in  the  academic 
classes.  18  to  1  in  the  basic  and  social 
adjustment  classes,  and  18  to  1  In  shop 
and  home  economics  classes. 

The  appropriation  provides  for  70  ad- 
ditional senior  high  school  teachers, 
thus  enabling  the  Department  to  reach 
the  desired  ratio  of  25  to  1  in  the  aca- 
demic classes  and  18  to  1  in  shop  and 
home  economics  classes. 

The  appropriation  also  provides  for 
29  teachers  for  the  severely  mentally 
retarded  children  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. The  budget  request  was  for 
4  teachers,  but  the  committee  in- 
creased that  number  by  25  teachers. 

This  Is  a  program  for  children  who 
are  noneducable  in  the  usual  sense,  be- 
cause their  IQ's  range  from  35  to  55. 
The  program  was  initiated  In  1954,  and 
by  1960,  five  teachers  were  teaching  40 
severely  mentally  retarded  children. 
Last  spring  there  was  a  waiting  list  of 
228  such  children  ranging  In  age  from 
7  to  16  years.  The  committee  felt  It 
was  about  time  to  eliminate  this  waiting 
list  and  provide  teachers  for  the  entire 
group.  We  did  so.  and  also  provided 
17  supporting  personnel  and  nine  ve- 
hicles in  wtiich  the  children  are  to  be 
transported  to  and  from  the  rooms. 
which  will  be  set  up  in  various  schools 
throughout  the  city.  Moreover,  $5,000 
Is  included  for  simple  books  and  mate- 
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rials  to  be  used  in  the  program  of  edu- 
cation of  these  children. 

The  bill  provides  a  total  appropria- 
tion of  $1,054,721 — or  an  increase  of 
$247,423  over  last  year — for  textbooks 
and  supplies. 

The  bill  provides  an  Increase  of  $38,000 
in  funds  needed  to  pay  the  tuition  of 
handicapped  children  In  outside  institu- 
tions because  the  public  schools  do  not 
have  facilities  for  the  special  training 
required.  These  moneys  will  provide 
tuition  for  20  additional  severely  handi- 
capped children,  over  the  126  children 
whose  tuition  was  provided  for  last  year. 
The  bill  provides  $47,857  for  an  ex- 
perimental program  to  deal  with  severe- 
ly maladjusted  pupils  In  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  is  estimated  that  about  80 
of  such  pupils  are  In  Junior  high  schools 
and  40  in  elementary  schools.  The  de- 
sired pupil-teacher  ratio  being  10  to  1, 
the  committee  responded  by  recommend- 
ing appropriations  for  12  temporary 
teacher  p>ositlons  and  1  temporary  coun- 
selor position,  so  that  the  so-called 
twilight  program  might  get  underway. 

The  bill  provides  money  for  20  addi- 
tional counselors,  which,  when  added 
to  the  68  counselors  now  In  the  public 
schools  will  make  a  total  of  88  counsel- 
ors. The  request  was  for  41  counselors, 
but  the  committee  felt  that  if  20  could 
be  provided  perhaps  next  year  we  could 
again  give  consideration  to  the  matter  of 
counselors.  I  [ 

In  addition  to  thes^' moneys,  the  com- 
mittee recommended.  In  addition  to  the 
items  allowed  by  the  House.  $9,365,000 
for  the  construction  of  three  Junior  high 
schools  and  one  elementary  school,  and 
$30,000  for  furniture  and  equipment  In 
the  elementary  school  to  which  I  have 
Just  referred.  It  provided  moneys  for 
site  purchases  for  one  senior  high  school 
and  two  elementary  schools,  and  prelim- 
inary planning  moneys  for  one  junior 
high  school.  It  provided  plans  and  si)eci- 
ficatlons  money  for  one  elementary 
school,  and  plans  and  specifications  and 
site  purchase  moneys  for  one  elementary 
school  and  two  Jimlor  high  schools,  mak- 
ing an  overall  total  of  $15,570,000  for  the 
Items  I  have  Just  mentioned. 

Also  recommended  is  $114,600  for  a 
continuation  of  the  program  for  install- 
ing window  guards  in  the  windows  of  the 
schools  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
the  past  fiscal  year,  17.110  school  win- 
do  wpanes  were  broken. 

The  total  program  requires  $300,000 
over  a  period  of  3  years.  This  is  the 
second  year.  We  hope  next  year  to  com- 
plete the  programing  of  installing  win- 
dow guards  In  the  schools. 

As  to  the  Department  of  Health,  the 
bill  carries  an  appropriation  of  $46,934,- 
389,  which  Is  $4.1  million  over  last  year's 
appropriation.  This  will  permit  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department.  It  will 
also  permit  an  increase  In  the  rate  for 
contract  hospitals  for  In-patient  care  of 
$2  per  day,  raising  the  present  figure 
from  $32  to  $34.  For  out-patient  visits, 
the  bill  provides  an  Incresae  of  75  cents, 
making  a  total  of  $5.75  rather  than  $5, 
as  at  present. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  two  full-time  chaplains'  po- 
sitions at  District  of  polumbla  General 
Hospital. 


It  provides  $43,000  for  the  installa- 
tion of  a  fence  around  District  of  Colum- 
bia General  Hospital  groimds,  so  as  to 
reduce  the  present  high  rate  of  crimes 
against  persons  and  personal  property. 

The  committee  recommends  $2.2  mil- 
lion for  the  care  of  District  of  Colimibla 
prisoners  at  St.  Elizabeths  Hospital, 
heretofore  financed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
emment. 

The  bin  provides  $23,796,973  for  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  This  is  $3.3 
million  over  the  appropriation  of  the 
previous  year.  It  provides  for  a  reor- 
ganization of  the  Department,  wlilch  has 
been  long  overdue.  It  provides  for  the 
installation  of  automatic  data  process- 
ing equipment.  It  provides  20  additional 
social  workers  in  the  Public  Assistance 
Division.  This  will  enable  the  Depart- 
ment to  acquire  Federal  matching  mon- 
eys on  a  75-25  basis  for  44  percent  of  the 
caseload.  At  present,  the  Department 
is  able  to  acquire  Federal  matching  mon- 
eys on  a  75-25  basis  for  21  percent  of  the 
caseload.  The  goal  is  to  acquire  Federal 
matching  moneys  on  this  basis  for  71 
percent  of  the  caseload. 

The  average  caseload  per  social 
worker,  by  filed  positions,  has  been  re- 
duced from  183  in  September  1961,  to  118 
In  August  of  this  year.  With  the  addi- 
tional 20  social  workers  provided  here- 
with, the  overall  average  is  expected  to 
drop  to  90  or  below  by  the  end  of  fiscal 
year  1964^ 

The  bill  provides  72  additional  posi- 
tions at  Junior  Village  where  three  addi- 
tional cottages  are  ready  for  staffing. 
This  is  the  full  amount  requested.  It 
will  reduce  the  ratio  of  children  to  staff 
members  from  2.5  to  2.2. 

The  bill  provides  for  60  additional 
positions  in  District  of  Columbia  Vil- 
lage to  staff  new  construction  and  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Increased  population  there. 
It  provides  $248,000  for  an  additional  cot- 
tage at  Junior  Village  so  as  to  initiate  a 
replacement  program  at  that  institution. 

The  bill  provides  moneys  to  continue 
audit  review  of  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  caseload,  the  general  public  as- 
sistance caseload,  and  the  aid  to  the 
permanently  and  totally  disabled  case- 
load. It  provides  money  for  the  inves- 
tigation of  100  percent  of  cases  at  the 
point  of  Intake,  rather  than  50  percent 
as  at  present. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  able  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  I 
may  continue.  I  shall  be  glad  to  srield  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  in  a  moment. 
I  have  almost  completed  my  reference  to 
this  Item. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  bUl 
would  provide  for  a  sample  investigation 
of  1  percent  of  nonpublic  assistance  divi- 
sion surplus  food  cases.  It  would  pro- 
vide for  a  pilot  reorganization  of  the 
surplus  food  distribution  program.  It 
would  provide  $21,400  for  the  lnstalla» 
Uon  of  exterior  fire  escapes  for  Junior 
Village  cottages. 

The  bill  would  provide  the  Department 
with  32  addltlonsil  social  workers  and 
supporting  clerical  personnel  in  the 
Child  Welfare  Division.  The  Director 
of  the  Department  Indicated  to  the 
committee  that  if  he  had  certain  tools 


with  which  to  work,  he  could  reduce  the 
population  of  Junior  Village  to  a  hard 
core  of  500.  When  asked  what  the  tools 
were,  he  stated  that  he  needed  additional 
social  workers  in  the  Child  Welfare  Di- 
vision and  an  Increase  in  the  foster 
home  rates  for  board  and  care. 

The  committee  provided  both  tools, 
neither  of  which  had  been  requested  In 
the  budget  estimate.  The  budget  re- 
quest in  connection  with  foster  home 
care  payments  was  that  they  be  in- 
creased by  $3.  from  $57  to  $60. 

The  bill  provides,  and  the  appropria- 
tions will  allow,  for  Increases  In  foster 
home  payments,  as  follows:  $70  for  In- 
fants up  to  6  months,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent rate.  The  Director  indicated  that  It 
was  his  opinion  that  no  Increase  was 
necessary  in  this  area. 

But  the  Department  will  be  able  to  pay 
$60  a  month  Instead  of  $57,  as  at  pres- 
ent, for  children  from  6  months  through 
5  years;  $65  a  month.  Instead  of  $57,  as 
at  present,  for  children  6  years  through 
11  years;  $75  a  month,  Instead  of  $57.  as 
at  present,  for  children  12  years  and 
above;  smd  $95  a  month  for  institutional 
care,  instead  of  $85,  as  at  present. 

So  the  committee  has  provided  the 
Department  with  the  tools  which  are 
said  to  be  needed  In  order  to  reduce  the 
population  of  Junior  Village  to  the  hard 
core.  The  population  of  Junior  Village 
has  been  steadily  Indreaslng  over  the 
years,  and  It  is  felt  that  a  very  aggres- 
sive effort  should  be  made  to  get  chil- 
dren out  of  Junior  Village  and  back  into 
the  homes  of  parents  or  relatives;  and  if 
this  is  impossible,  to  place  them  in  foster 
homes. 

For  day  care.  $76, 469  is  appropriated  over 
the  House  allowance  of  $65,900.  to  provide  a 
total  of  1131,359  for  the  day  care  program. 
An  Increase  of  $5,000  la  appropriated  for 
Homemaker  Service. 

Mr.  President,  this  completes  my  sum- 
marization of  the  facts  as  they  pertain 
to  appropriations,  revenues,  expendi- 
tures, and  surpluses,  and  It  completes 
my  explanation  of  the  appropriations 
for  four  major  District  of  Columbia  de- 
partments. 

Mr.  TALMADGE  and  Mr.  SALTON- 
STALL  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield; 
and  if  so.  to  whom? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall 
yield  first  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  asked  me  to  yield 
earlier;  then  I  shall  s^eld  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  First,  I  compliment 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  on  his  presentation  of  the  Sen- 
ate committee  version  of  the  bill.  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  the  Senate  a  relatively 
short  time — not  quite  7  years.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  has  demon- 
strated the  most  complete  knowledge  of 
a  complex,  complicated  bill  that  I  have 
seen  in  any  Senate  presentation  to  date. 
He  has  stated  scores  of  figures  as  they 
relate  to  Individuals  and  to  moneys.  In- 
cluding dollars  and  cents,  completely 
from  memory,  without  reference  to  notes. 
The  Senator  has  demonstrated  the  most 
remarkable  competence  and  knowledge 
of  a  bill  that  I  have  seen  In  my  short 
period  of  time  as  a  Senator. 
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Will  th«  SMiator  yield  for  a  Queetion? 

Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  The  Senator  made 
reference  to  the  ADC  situation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  recall  reading 
in  the  press  some  months  sigo  of  a  de- 
tailed investigation  which  the  Senator 
bad  completed.  There  was  evidence 
that  a  great  many  persons  were  on  the 
rolls  without  being  entitled  to  be  on 
them. 

In  my  own  State  of  Georgia,  we  had 
sxirplus  commodity  programs  in  some  of 
the  counties.  Investigation  revealed 
that  a  niimber  of  persons  who  were  re- 
ceiving conunodities  were  not  entitled  to 
receive  them. 

We  have  seen  similar  situations  in 
many  other  cities  and  States  in  the 
Union,  where  some  persons,  even  to  the 
third  generation,  have  made  careers  out 
of  public  welfare,  because  it  seemed  to 
be  more  attractive  to  them  to  do  that 
than  to  earn  their  own  living. 

I  shall  appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  will  Inform  the  Senate 
what  that  investigation  was  and  what 
corrective  action  the  Senator's  com- 
mittee took. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  in  the  fall  of  1961.  the  com- 
mittee provided  for  an  investigation  of  a 
sample  of  the  ADC  caseload.  The  inves- 
tigation was  begim  in  November  1961. 
It  was  joined  in  by  the  General  Account- 
ing Office,  beginning  in  March  J962. 

At  the  committee  hearing  last  year,  the 
Department,  through  its  own  investiga- 
tors, and  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
through  Its  Investigators  who  had  par- 
ticipated in  the  investigation,  testified 
to  the  findings.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral submitted  to  Congress  two  reports 
on  the  findings  in  the  Lnvestigation  of 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  category. 
One  was  a  report  submitted  to  the  chair- 
men of  the  two  Appropriatioi^  Subcom- 
mittees on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
One  was  a  special  report  submitted  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  on  the  District  of 
Colimibia.  These  reports  showed  that 
59.7  percent  of  the  cases  investigated  in 
that  sample  were  ineligible,  under  the 
regulations.  That  was  a  scientific  sam- 
ple. It  was  not  just  an  accidental  sam- 
ple: it  was  a  scientific  sample,  and  it 
constituted  5  percent  of  the  cases  in  the 
ADC  category,  which  at  that  time  nimi- 
bered  5.601.  Not  only  were  59.7  percent 
of  the  cases  found  to  be  ineligible,  but 
only  9.7  percent  of  the  entire  sample  of 
280  cases  were  foxmd  to  Involve  no  infrac- 
tions whatsoever.  Ninety-five  cases,  or 
40.3  percent,  were  continued  as  eligible. 
But  of  the  95  cases  that  were  continued 
as  eligible,  there  were  overpayments  in 
20  of  these,  and  there  were  underpay- 
ments in  2. 

The  Comptroller  General  recom- 
mended that  Congress,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  investigate  the  entire  ADC  case- 
load: and  Congress  made  appropriations 
to  carry  out  his  recommendation.  Since 
that  date,  the  investigation  has  con- 
tinued. Instead  of  5.601  cases  as  of  Sep- 
tember 1961,  and  instead  of  5.628  cases 
as  of  November  1961,  when  the  investiga- 
tion first  got  underway,  there  were  only 
3,823  cases  in  the  ADC  category  as  of 
October,  a  reduction  of  around  1.800 
cases. 


It  was  later  decided  to  conduct  a  sam- 
ple investigation  of  the  General  Public 
Assistance  category.  This  was  done,  and 
the  General  Accounting  Office  was  asked 
to  participate  in  it,  also.  The  reports 
came  in:  and  it  was  found  that  58.8  per- 
cent of  the  cases  in  the  sample  investiga- 
tion were  ineligible:  and  the  Comptroller 
General  recommended  that  this  entire 
caseload  be  investigated,  and  the  Con- 
gress so  provided.  The  caseload  in  the 
GPA  category  has  been  reduced  from 
1,617  to  568  cases.  These  reductions  are 
reflected  in  a  drop  in  the  overall  case- 
load from  12.969.  in  September  1961,  to 
9,964  in  October  of  this  year — a  reduc- 
tion of  3.005  cases. 

What  have  these  savings  amounted  to? 
In  only  2  years,  from  fiscal  1962  to  fiscal 
1964,  the  amount  for  total  financial  aid 
dropped  from  $16.376,563 .  in  the  fiscal 
year  1962,  to  an  estimated  $12,103,999 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  a  reduction  in  2 
years'  time  of  over  $4  million  annually. 
We  are  now  proceeding  with  an  investi- 
gation of  the  APTD  caseload  because  a 
sampling  of  that  caseload  indicated  that 
ineligibility  findings  amounted  to  39.3 
percent. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  thank  the  able 
Senator  for  his  detailed  response.  I  be- 
lieve all  of  us  have  deep  sympathy  with 
those  who  are  financially  in  need  of  wel- 
fare and  assistance,  whoever  they  may 
be.  and  wherever  they  may  be.  I  believe 
that  Congress  should  insist  that  the  pro- 
visions of  law  pertaizUng  to  cases  apply, 
in  order  that  tax  money  might  not  be 
thrown  to  the  fotu-  comers  of  the  earth 
on  people  who  prefer  assistance  to  work. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator.  I  apologize  for  interrupting 
him.    I  did  not  realize  that  I  was. 

As  a  member  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  some  17  to  18  years.  I 
have  never  found  a  Senator  on  that  com- 
mittee who  has  done  a  more  thorough 
or  a  more  conscientious  Job — and  in 
some  ways  a  more  courageous  job — than 
has  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia.  I 
wish  to  commend  him  for  the  work  that 
he  has  done. 

I  wish  to  support  him  in  the  position 
he  has  taken.  I  believe  he  has  gone  into 
the  situation  vrtth  the  utmost  care. 

I  realize  there  is  controversy  in  rela- 
tion to  a  certain  item  of  the  budget  on 
which  a  very  distinguished  former  HEW 
Administrator  does  not  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  But  I 
point  out  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Raxcorr],  and  to 
other  Senators  who  may  be  interested, 
that  this  budget,  as  I  understand  it, 
which  has  been  gone  into  with  such  care 
by  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia,  in- 
cludes 100  new  policemen  to  provide  a 
3.000-man  police  force  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  It  also  provides  for  25  addi- 
tional Canine  Corps  man -dog  teama,  to 
allow  a  total  of  100  man-dog  teams. 
That  provision  is  In  connection  with 
safety  emd  security. 

With  regard  to  teachers,  the  bill  pro- 
vides for  462  additional  teachers,  of 
which  25  are  for  the  mentally  retarded. 


As  I  understand,  that  is  an  amount  over 
and  above  the  actual  budget  request  for 
teachers. 

In  addition,  the  bill  provides  for  338 
new  Institutional  helpers  In  the  Welfare 
Department,  expanding  those  depart- 
ments to  provide  2,799  welfare  workers. 
So  while  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
and  the  committee  have  not  provided 
for  a  certain  amount  of  funds  for  cer- 
tain care,  the  budget  goes  forward  with 
a  great  Increase  in  the  safety  provisions 
for  the  District  of  Colimibla,  the  educa- 
tional provision  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  in  the  welfare  provision. 

As  a  member  of  the  committee  I 
merely  wish  to  put  In  my  word,  for  what-<n 
ever  it  Is  worth,  in  commendation  of  the 
work  that  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  done,  and  in  which  the  com- 
mittee by  a  19-to-7  vote  on  this  contro- 
versial issue  supi)orted  him.  I,  for  one, 
appreciate  the  work  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  done. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  whether  the  figures  I  have 
just  given  are  not  correct. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  in- 
crease In  the  number  of  elementary 
teachers  Is  412. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  meant  412, 
which  included  25  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. 

Mr  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the   Senator  from   Massachusetts   [Mr. 

SALTONSTALL]. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as 
thus  amended  be  regarded  as  original 
text  for  the  piirposed  amendment,  and 
that  no  points  of  order  be  waived. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  the  committee  amend- 
ments are  considered  and  agreed  to  en 
bloc,  as  requested. 

The  amendments  agi  eed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  2.  line  3.  after  the  word  "and", 
to  strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  Insert 
"«45.000.000";  In  line  34,  after  the  word 
"appropriated",  to  atrllce  out  "$8,000,000" 
and  Insert  "$20,800,000";  on  page  3.  line  3. 
after  "(68  Stat.  101)".  to  strike  out  the  word 
"and";  In  line  3.  after  "(73  8Ut  183)",  to 
Insert  "and  the  Act  of  August  27.  1063  (77 
Stat.  130)".  and  In  line  6,  after  the  word 
"the",  to  strike  out  "sanitary  sewage  works 
fund"  and  Insert  "foUowlng  funds:  general 
fund.  $12,800,000  and  sanitary  sewage  works 
fund.  $8,000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  17.  after  the  word  "Com- 
missioners", to  strike  out  "$16,910,000"  and 
Insert  "$18,156,384";  In  line  18.  after  the 
word  *^hlch".  to  strike  out  "$350,000"  and 
Insert  "$375,000";  In  line  30.  after  the  word 
"compensation",  to  Insert  "and  $350,000  shall 
remain  available  until  December  31,  1064, 
for  the  purpose  of  conducting  the  1964 
Presidential  election  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia"; In  line  23,  after  the  word  "and",  to 
strike  out  "$164,300"  and  Insert  "$301,605"; 
In  line  36,  after  the  word  "account",  to  strike 
out  "$23,900"  and  Insert  "$31,900".  and  on 
page  4,  line  1.  after  the  word  "and",  to 
strike  out  "$6,400"  and   Insert  "$14,400". 

On  page  4.  line  14,  after  the  word  "Com- 
missioners", to  strike  out  "purchase  of  fifty- 
four  passenger  motor  vehicles  Including 
forty-four  for  replacement  only  for  police- 
type  use  without  regard  to  the  general  pur- 
chase price  limitation  for  the  current  fiscal 
year  (but  not  In  excess  of  $100  per  vehicle 
above  such  limitation)  and  ten  for  other  re- 
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placement  purpooes".  and  In  lieu  thereof,  to 
Insert  "purchase  of  seventy-two  passenger 
motor  vehicles  (Including  sixty-one  for 
police -type  use  without  regard  to  the  general 
purchase  price  limitation  for  the  current  fis- 
cal year  but  not  In  exces  of  $100  per  vehicle 
above  such  limitation)  of  which  seventy  are 
for  replacement  purposes";  In  line  34,  after 
the  amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "«66,032.000"  and  Insert  "$66,074463";  In 
the  same  line,  after  the  word  "which",  to 
ftrlke  out  "$109,700"  and  Insert  "$119,700"; 
on  page  6.  ilne  3.  after  the  word  "and",  to 
strike  out  "$3,356,000"  and  Insert  "$3,369.- 
696";  In  lln^v^  after  the  word  "account",  to 
Insert  "$1,688  from  the  water  fund,  and 
$1,689  from  the  sanitary  sewage  works  fund", 
and  In  line  13,  after  the  word  "Conunlsslon- 
ers".  to  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following 
additional  proviso:  "Provided  further.  That 
the  Plre  Department  Is  authorized  to  re- 
place not  to  exceed  five  passengar -carrying 
vehicles  annually  whenever  the  cost  of  re- 
pair to  any  damaged  vehicles  exceeds  three- 
fourths  the  cost  of  the  replacement". 

On  page  5,  line  18,  after  the  word  "In- 
cluding", to  Insert  "purchase  of  sixteen 
pusenger  motor  vehicles",  and  In  line  33. 
after  the  word  "amended",  to  strike  out 
"$61,670,000"    and    Insert    "$64,221,212". 

On  page  6.  line  11,  after  the  word  "Park", 
to  strike  out  "$8363.000"  and  Insert 
"$9,076,881". 

On  page  6.  line  19,  after  the  word  "Health", 
to  strike  out  "$66,316,000"  and  Insert  "$71,- 
203,242";  In  line  22,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$32"  and  Insert  "$34";  In  line 
33.  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$5"  and  Insert  "$5.75".  and  on  page  7.  line 
8.  after  the  word  "Columbia",  to  Insert  a 
colon  and  the  following  additional  proviso 
"Provided  further.  That  the  authorization 
Included  under  the  heading  "Department  of 
Public  Health."  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriation  Act,  1961,  for  compensation  of 
convalescent  patients  Iw  an  aid  to  their  re- 
iiabllltatlon  Is  hereby  extended  to  the  De- 
partment of   Vocational  Rehabilitation." 

On  page  7,  line  16.  after  the  word  "Includ- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$73,550"  and  Insert 
"$70,466";  In  Une  21.  after  the  word  "of", 
to  strike  out  "fifty"  and  Insert  "sUty";  In 
line  33.  after  the  word  "only",  to  strUte  out 
"$12,138,000"  and  Insert  "$13,437,863";  at  the 
beginning  of  Une  33.  to  strike  out  "$8,365  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$8,470,453".  and  In  Une  24 
after  the  word  "Including",  to  strike  out 
"$3,418,800"  and  insert  "$2,804,300". 

On  page  8.  line  6.  aiter  the  word  "only" 
to  strike  out  "$31,206,000"  and  Insert  "$21  - 
851.100":  In  line  8.  after  the  word  "account" 
to  strike  out  "$7,063,000"  and  Insert  "$7,230  - 
300";  In  line  9,  after  the  word  "fund"  to 
strtke  out  "$4,060,000"  and  Insert  "$4,165- 
990",  and  In  line  10,  aftjor  the  word  "and"  to 
strtke  out  "$6,200"  and  insert  "$32,760". 

On  page  8,  line  22,  after  the  word  "fund" 
to  strtke  out  "$148,900*  and  Insert  "$149-' 
000".  and  In  line  34.  after  the  word  "fund", 
to  strtke  out  the  comma  and  "and  $64  400* 
shaU  be  payable  from  the  metropoUtan  area 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund". 

On  page  9.  line  13,  after  the  word  "addi- 
tion", to  Insert  "new  Junior  high  school  In 
Uie  vicinity  of  13th  and  Van  Buren  Streets 
Northwest,  new  Junior  high  school  In  the 
vldnlty  of  leth  and  Irving  Streeto  North- 
west,  new  Junior  high  school  In  the  vicinity 
of  Bruce  and  Robinson  StreeU  Southeast^ 
new  elementary  school  in  the  vicinity  of 
Wheeler  Road  and  Mississippi  Avenue  South- 
east, new  elemenUry  school  In  the  vicinity  of 
7th  and  Webster  Streets  Northwest,  West  End 
Branch  Library.  School  Building  at  the  Jun- 
ior Village,  Washington  CotUge  addition  at 

^un^f\^lV'  1^^°°'  •"'*  Industrtal  Arts 
Building  at  the  Youth  Center;";  in  line  33 
after  the  word  "Northeast",  to  inswt  "f^ 
conducting  preliminary  surveys  for  the  con- 

S^Sli'^HiSV''";"^'^*  Community 'SSl 
anTS*.  !^^  ^Center,  a  juvenile  facility. 
and  the  InstalUtlon  of  a  sprtnkler  system  at 


the  Dlstrtct  of  Columbia  Jail";  on  page  10. 
line  7.  after  the  word  "addition",  to  strtke 
out  "and  a";  In  line  8.  after  the  word  "VU- 
lage"  to  Insert  "Rabaut  Junior  High  School. 
North  Dakota  and   Kansas  Avenues  North- 
west.  Roper  Junior  High  School,  48th   and 
Meade  Streets  Northeast,  Hlne  Junior  High 
School  replacement.  Bunker  mil  Elementary 
School  addlUon.  Southwest  Branch  Library, 
Engine    Company    Nvmiber    is    replacement! 
Dog  Pound  replacement,  a  children's  cotUge 
at    the   Junior   Village,   street  cleaning   tool 
houses  replacement":    In  line   15,  after  the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strtke  out 
"$358,000"  and  Insert  "$388.000 ';  In  line  17. 
after    the    word    "expended",    to    strike    out 
"$27.173,(XX)"  and  Insert  "$61,582,000":  at  the 
beginning  of   line    18,    to    Insert    "$7,300,000 
shall  not  become  available   for  expenditure 
until   July    1.    1964,":    In    line    19.    after    the 
amendment  Just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"$10,737,500"  and  Insert  "$10336.400";  In  line 
30.  after  the  word  "fund",  to  Insert  "Includ- 
ing $80,000  for  replacement  of  a  school  site."; 
In  line  21.  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  strtke  out  "$3,711,000"  and  Insert 
"$3,970,000":  In  line  22.  after  the  word  "and " 
to  strike  out  "$10,062,000"  and  Insert  "$8,674  -' 
000";   at  the  beginning  of  line  24.  to  strike 
out  "$267,000"  and  Insert  "$1,643,100".  and  on 
page   11.   line  6.  after  the  word   "Groimds" 
to  Insert  a  colon  and  "Provided,  That  $228.-' 
271  of  funds  heretofore  approprtated  under 
the  heading  'Capital  Outlay.  Public  Building 
Construction-    in   the  Dlstrtct  of   Columbia 
Approprtatlon  Act.  1061.  Is  hereby  rescinded- 
Provided  further.  That  not  to  exceed  $49  000 
of  funds  heretofore  apprc^rtated  under  the 
heading  'Capital  Outlay.  Washington  Aque- 
duct,  in  such  Act  shall  be  avaUable  for  im- 
provements at  the  Dalecarlla  Plant" 

On  page  12.  line  0,  after  the  word  "that" 
to  strtke  out  "one  hundred  and  twenty-five" 
and  Insert  "one  hundred  and  seventy-one"- 
In  line  10.  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "fifty"  and  insert 
"seventy-eight",  and  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "Welfare",  to  Insert  "and  eighteen  for 
venereal  disease  Investigators  in  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Health" 


Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McClellan 

McGovern 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Mechem 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss      '-■■ 


Mundt 

MuBlde 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Randolph 

RlblcoCr 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 
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Smith 

Bparkman 

eteniUs 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N.J. 

Williams,  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Toung.  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  in 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  HuMPHHTsr].  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  myself 
I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desic  and  ask  to  have  stated 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  be  stated. 

The  LEGisLAirvE  Clerk.  On  page  6 
line  19,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$71,- 
203.214".    and    insert    in    lieu    thereof 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
and  the  foUowing  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 
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Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 

Edmondson 

Ervtn 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Oore 

Gruening 

Han 


Hartke 

Hayden 

Hlckenlooper 

RIU 

Rruska 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

L«usche 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender].  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Smathers],  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  illness.    - 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr 
McGovERN  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
propent. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered 
Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  and 
distinguished  minority  leader,  and  the 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, in  lauding  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  for  his  knowledge 
and  his  work  on  this  most  Important  ap- 
propriation bill.  I  join  with  other  Sena- 
tors in  their  expression  of  the  high  re- 
spect we  bear  for  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia. 

I  personally  decry  the  attacks  that 
have  been  made  upon  him.  trying  to  paint 
him  as  a  heartless  individual  who  does 
not  care  for  the  unfortunate.  I  know 
this  is  not  so.  I  well  recall  a  most  signif- 
icant day  that  I  spent  in  West  Virginia  . 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  when  I 
was  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  I  came  to  know  the  distin- 
guished Senator  and  his  concern  and 
care  for  the  unfortunate  people,  not  only 
of  West  Virginia,  but  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

I  also  decry  the  idea  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  done  little  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  gains  in  the 
enth-e  field  of  welfare  that  are  repre- 
sented in  this  bill  will  always  deserve 
the  thanks  of  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  what  he  has  done 
largely  singlehandedly,  with  some  help 
from  others,  in  providing  in  this  measure 
for  more  caseworkers,  which  is  very 
laudatory. 

In  this  measure  he  has  also  provided 
for  expanded  day  care  programs,  which 
are  also  essential. 

He  has  also  made  it  possible  to  raise 
the  amount  of  payments  to  foster  home 
parents.  This  Is  absolutely  essentiaL 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
shown  deep  concern  for  the  problems  of 
the  District. 

I  can  understand  the  feeling,  too.  per- 
haps because  his  figures  are  so  accurate. 
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that  we  should  question  not  one  item  of 
the  appropriation.  However,  I  believe 
It  iB  in  order  for  us  to  look  at  the  bill, 
and,  if  we  have  serious  doubts  as  to  one 
part  of  the  measure,  to  bring  that  issue 
up  on  the  floor. 

I  too  am  concerned  with  the  problems 
of  welfare.  That  concern  goes  back  to 
my  duties  as  Governor  of  Connecticut. 
As  I  look  around  the  floor,  I  see  many 
men  who  have  served  as  Qovemors  of 
their  States.  I  see  the  distinguished 
Senators  from  Wyoming,  Oklahoma, 
Kansas,  and  Alaska.  The  Chamber  is 
peopled  with  men  who  have  served  as 
Governors  of  their  States. 

I  do  not  believe  that  during  our  term 
in  public  office,  as  we  tried  to  take  care 
of  the  problems  of  the  people  of  our 
State,  there  was  a  problem  which  caused 
us  as  much  concern  and  worry  as  the 
problem  of  welfare. 

It  cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  Legis- 
latures were  never  happy.  There  was 
fraud.  We  always  had  the  problem  of 
a  deficiency  budget.  It  was  &t\  open-end 
appropriation.  At  the  beginning  of 
every  legislative  session  we  found  our- 
selves having  to  go  before  the  legislature 
to  ask  for  many  millions  of  dollars  more. 

After  the  President  appointed  me 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  I  recall  appearing  before  the 
Committee  on  Finance  under  the  chair- 
manship of  the  dlstingiiished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  By»d].  During  the 
colloquy  that  took  place  between  the 
members  of  the  Finance  Committee  and 
myself,  I  pointed  out  to  the  cominittee 
that  one  of  my  concerns  as  Secretary 
of  that  Department  would  be  to  try  to 
bring  a  fresh,  new  approach  to  all  the 
problems  of  welfare  in  the  Nation. 

I  recognized  that  for  30  years,  begin- 
ning in  the  1930's,  the  United  States  had 
started  on  a  program  which  was  with- 
out imagination  and  without  change.  I 
realized  that  the  nature  of  ovir  country 
had  changed  and  that  the  nature  of  our 
problems  had  changed.  I  promised  the 
Committee  on  Finance  that  once  the  first 
legislative  session  was  over.  I  would  de- 
vote my  time  to  trying  to  come  up  with 
a  new  program  in  the  field  of  public 
welfare  for  the  United  States. 

To  that  end  I  gathered  together  on  a 
voluntary  basis  a  group  of  leading  citi- 
zens from  across  the  land  to  help  me  de- 
vise and  formulate  a  new  program  in  this 
field. 

This  was  most  important,  because  in 
the  United  States  today  approximately  7 
million  persons  are  on  relief.  In  the 
United  States  today  we  spend  on  all 
forms  of  assistance  approximately  $4,800 
million.  That  is  a  staggering  amount  of 
money. 

I  recognized,  as  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  recognized,  that  there  was  fraud 
in  public  ascistance  progrsmw,  and  that 
fraud  must  be  closed  off  and  fraud  must 
be  eliminated  from  the  welfare  programs. 

I  recognized  that  we  were  entering  into 
a  period  in  which  there  were  in  some  in- 
stances three  generations  of  one  fam- 
ily on  relief.   That  would  never  do. 

I  recognized  that  there  had  to  be  new 
changes.  Some  of  those  changes  I  could 
make  administratively.  There  were  two 
orders  that  we  handed  down  administra- 
tively which  did  not  require  legislation. 


The  first  order  I  issued  as  Secretary  was 
to  the  effect  that  every  State  in  the  Un- 
ion had  to  provide  a  unit  in  its  welfare 
department  which  would  locate  desert- 
ing husbands.  One  of  the  great  bur- 
dens that  came  upon  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government  was  caused  by  h\is- 
bands  deserting  their  families  and  cross- 
ing State  lines.  We  asked  that  every 
State  cooperate  with  every  other  State 
to  make  sure  that  we  could  locate  those 
deserting  husbands,  and  make  them  pay 
for  the  obligation  of  supporting  their 
children. 

The  second  thing  that  was  done  ad- 
ministratively was  to  require  every  State 
in  the  Union  to  set  up  an  effective  fraud 
division  within  its  own  welfare  depart- 
ment. In  that  division  rules  and  regula- 
tions could  be  set  up  so  that  we  would 
have  an  opportunity  to  discover  fraud 
and  root  it  out. 

Following  this,  there  was  much  that 
Congress  had  to  do  if  we  were  to  move  the 
whole  program  of  welfare  off  the  track 
of  a  mere  handout,  and  off  the  track  of 
being  merely  a  conduit  between  the  State 
or  Federal  Treasury  and  the  recipients  of 
relief.  We  recognized  what  had  to  be 
done  was  a  matter,  first,  of  prevention; 
second,  rehabilitation,  if  prevention  was 
too  late  or  impossible. 

There  wsis  presented  to  Congress  a  new 
program  in  the  entire  field  of  welfare.  In 
1962,  this  program  received  the  support 
of  Congress.  Both  Houses  overwhelm^ 
ingly  voted  a  new  approach  in  the  en- 
tire field  of  welfare. 

Now  we  come  to  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia. 

I,  for  one,  believe  that  we  who  are  in 
the  Senate  have  a  deep  obligation  to  the 
people  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  We 
are  here  practically  12  months  a  year. 
This  year  we  will  be  here  12  months. 
We  have  homes  in  our  States.  My  home 
in  Connecticut  remains  unoccupied  for 
almost  12  months.  I  have  a  home  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  pay  taxes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Other  Members 
of  the  Senate  live  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia or  in  its  environs.  Their  chil- 
dren go  to  school  here.  We  have  an  ob- 
ligation not  only  to  the  United  States 
and  to  the  people  of  our  own  States,  but 
also  to  the  people  of  the  EHstrict. 

The  city  of  Washington  should  be  the 
Nation's  pride.  Let  us  be  frank  with 
one  another.  The  city  of  Washington. 
D.C..  happens  to  be  the  Nation's  shame. 
Year  in  and  year  out  children  of  our 
constituents  come  to  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington. Washington  should  be  held  up 
to  them  as  an  example  of  what  a  city 
should  be  like.  It  is  the  Nation's  Capital. 
This  is  where  the  children  come  to  learn 
and  observe,  so  they  can  go  home  and 
follow  the  great  history  of  the  United 
States  as  they  have  observed  it  in  the 
Capital  of  the  Nation. 

What  do  we  send  back  to  our  50 
States?  What  is  found  in  the  District 
of  Oolimibla?  We  find  that  the  District 
of  Columbia  leaves  soihe  children  hungry. 
We  find  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
can  be  indifferent.  We  allow  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  be  in  a  position  where 
there  could  be  written  in  today's  Wash- 
ington Daily  News  a  story  like  this : 

Memorial  to  a  Father  ot  11 — Hit  Death 
W&B  Economically  Sound. 


The  article,  written  by  Tom  Kelly, 
reads,  in  part: 

You  might  Bay  Sonny  Cooper  threw  him- 
self Into  the  Anacoetla  River  or  you  might 
say  he  was  strangled  by  redtape. 

Last  night  the  dead  Mr.  Oooper,  83,  be- 
came a  8]rmbol. 

He  never  had  a  Job  making  more  than  |70 
a  week  and  he  seldom  had  one  paying  that. 
He  had  a  wife  and  11  chUdren.  He  was  a 
Washington  Negro. 

The  worst  thing  you  could  say  about  him 
was  that  he  drank  a  lot  and  sometime*  he 
beat  his  wife. 

The  best  thing  you  could  say  was  that 
he  loved  his  kids  so  much  he  ran  away  and 
left  them. 

With  Sonny  at  home  the  family  got  his 
wages.  $35  a  week,  $70  a  week  or  nothing 
a  week. 

With  Sonny  away  the  famUy  was  eligible 
for  welfare  aid,  $77  a  week,  every  week. 

DXPABTXTmX 

So  a  couple  of  months  ago  Sonny  took  his 
clothes  and  left.  And  when  he  could  find 
nowhere  to  put  his  clothes  he  threw  them 
in  the  gutter.  And  when  he  could  find  no- 
where to  put  himself  he  threw  himself  In 
the  river. 

Mr.  President,  It  Is  sad.  in  the  United 
States,  when  the  11  children  of  a  man 
who  drowns  in  a  river  can  have  aid.  be- 
cause the  Government  will  provide  for 
those  children,  but  the  same  Government 
will  not  provide  for  those  hungry  chil- 
dren when  the  father  is  alive. 

With  some  5.600,000  in  the  United 
4  States  unemployed,  with  many  people 
having  exhausted  their  imemployment 
compensation,  we  must  do  something  for 
the  children  of  unemployed  parents  who 
have  exhausted  their  unemployment 
compensation. 

We  recognized  in  1961  that  a  program 
was  needed  in  the  United  States  so  that 
a  father  need  not  have  to  leave  his  fam- 
ily, need  not  have  to  stay  away  from 
home,  so  that  his  family  could  receive 
aid.  We  recognized  that  one  of  the  needs 
of  the  coimtry  was  to  keep  families  to- 
gether. Because  we  recognized  this  need 
Congress  in  1961  enacted  a  new  program, 
one  which  provided  for  aid  to  dependent 
children  of  an  imemployed  parent.  That 
act  provided  that  if  a  State  adopted  a 
program  to  provide  for  the  children  of 
an  imemployed  parent,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment would  provide  matching  funds 
as  it  did  when  it  provided  aid  in  other 
cases  of  dependent  children.  As  a  result 
of  that  program,  the  following  15  States 
now  have  the  program : 

Connecticut,  Delaware.  Hawaii,  Illi- 
nois, Kansas,  Maryland.  Massachusetts, 
New  York.  Oklahoma.  Oregon,  Pennsyl- 
vania. Rhode  Island.  Utah.  Washington, 
and  West  Virginia. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  West  Vir- 
ginia and  Connecticut,  represented,  re- 
spectively, by  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]  and  me.  adopted 
this  program.  I  say  that  what  is  good 
enough  for  West  Virginia  and  good 
enough  for  Connecticut  is  good  enough 
for  the  people  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

But  although  only  15  States  have 
adopted  this  program,  33  States  have  a 
general  assistance  program.  That  is,  if 
there  are  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents who  are  hungry,  imder  the  general 
assistance  programs  of  33  States,  the 
State,  county,  or  city  may  then  enter 
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the  picture  and  take  care  of  the  hungry 
children  of  unemployed  parents. 

So  an  overwhelming  number  of  States 
in  the  Nation  have  a  way  of  taking  care 
of  children  who  are  hungry,  even  though 
their  parents  are  employable  but  are 
without  jobs.  This  is  not  true  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  because  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  not  only  provides  no 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  unem- 
ployed parents,  neither  does  the  Dis- 
trict provide  general  assistance  aid  to 
the  hungry  children, of  unemployed  par- 
ents, f 

As  Senators,  we  have  no  right  to  pass 
laws  to  solve  the  problems  of  our  own 
individual  States  while  at  the  same  time 
we  exclude  from  the  benefits  of  the  pro- 
gram the  people  who  live  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

What  does  my  amendment  seek  to  do? 
First,  the  amendment  I  propose  would 
raise  the  welfare  appropriation  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  appropriation  bill 
by  the  sum  of  $306,637.     I  should  tell 
the  Senate  that  this  sum  would  cover 
6    months.      The    reason    it    covers    6 
months  is  that  only  a  little  more  than 
6  months  remain  in  the  present  fiscal 
year.    I  should  say  to  the  Senate,  in  all 
candor,    that    should   the   program    be 
adopted  for  an  entire  year,  the  total  cost, 
both  local  and  Federal,  would  amount 
to  some  $2,500,000.    Therefore,  I  do  not 
wish  to  mislead  the  Senate  by  saying 
that  the  program  would  cost  $306,000 
It  would  cost  $306,000  for  the  remain- 
ing 6  months;  but  we  should  recognize 
that  were  the  program  to  be  adopted 
for  an  entire  year,  the  cost  would  be  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $2,500,000,  includ- 
ing both  local  and  Federal  contributions. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  made  the  point 
that  the  unemployment  rate  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  is  low.    He  states  that 
the  unemployment  rate  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  3V^  percent,  and  that  we 
should  not  concern  ourselves  to  provide 
assistance  in  a  situation  in  which  there 
is  such  a  small  percentage  of  people  out 
of  work. 

A  child  who  is  hungry  is  just  as  hun- 
gry if  only  his  father  is  unemployed  in 
a  city,  as  if  1,000  or  2,000  fathers  or 
mothers  were  unemployed  in  a  city. 

While  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  talks  about  a  low  rate  of 
unemployment  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, we  find  the  following  situation:  The 
program  in  the  State  of  Kansas  provides 
aid  for  only  34  families.  Oklahoma  has 
a  program  aiding  only  28  families. 
Oregon  has  its  program  for  235  families. 
The  State  of  Washington  has  its  pro- 
gram for  740  families.  If  a  program 
like  this  is  good  enough  for  the  State  of 
Washington,  I  do  not  know,  for  the  life 
of  me.  why  it  should  not  be  good  enough 
for  Washington,  D.C. 

We  are  confronted  with  the  problem 
of  the  treatment  of  our  youth.  Are  we 
concerned  with  hungry  children?  Do 
we  feel  that  an  obligation  rests  upon 
Congress  to  be  concerned  with  young- 
sters in  our  own  backyard?  Are  we 
concerned  with  families  who  surround 
the  august  Capitol  of  the  United  States' 
Or  shall  we  pass  on  the  other  side  of  the 
street,  wearing  blinders,  not  recognizing 
the  fact  that  hungry  children  live  In 
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Washington,  the  Nation's  Capital,  chil- 
dren who  need  our  help  and  supfwrt? 

The  problem  Is  even  more  serious  I 
am  aware  of  the  feeling  that  has  been 
expressed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  concerning  the  so- 
called  man-in-the-house  standard.  But 
the  amendment  I  propose  would  take 
care  of  some  490  families  for  6  months, 
and  of  these  312  have  women  as  heads 
of  households,  and  only  178  have  men  as 
heads  of  households.  So  we  are  not 
concerned  with  just  unemployed  men. 

What  is  the  anomalous  position  In 
which  the  Senate  finds  itself  if  we  accept 
the  position  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia?  Let  me  cite  two 
examples:  A  woman  is  a  prostitute  and 
has  three  or  four  illegitimate  children. 
She  is  not  employable.  Who  knows  how 
many  more  Illegitimate  children  she  may 
have?  Under  the  present  law  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  that  woman  can  re- 
ceive relief. 

Suppose  another  case.  A  woman's 
husband  is  dead  or  is  in  jail  or  has  de- 
serted her.  The  woman  is  proud.  Her 
children  are  not  illegitimate.  Her  chil- 
dren are  her  own  legitimate  children. 
She  wants  to  get  off  relief.  So  she  gets  a 
relative,  perhaps  her  mother,  to  move  in 
to  take  care  of  the  children  and  she  takes 
a  training  program  and  learns  to  be  a 
seamstress  or  a  typist.  She  secures  em- 
ployment as  a  seamstress  in  a  store,  or 
she  works  as  a  typist  in  an  office.'  A 
time  comes  when  she  may  lose  her  job. 
She  has  those  mouths  to  feed  back  home 
She  is  "employable."  After  3  months, 
If  she  cannot  obtain  work,  she  and  her 
children  are  hungry  and  destitute,  and 
even  with  the  improvement  made  In  this 
bill,  she  and  her  children  would  be  In- 
eUglble  for  relief. 

What  kind  of  system  is  it  that  enables 
a  prostitute  mother  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren, who  has  no  self-respect,  who  is  un- 
willing to  do  something  for  herself  and 
her  children,  to  receive  aid  from  the 
money  which  Congress  appropriates,  but 
which  says  to  a  woman  who  wants  to 
better  herself.  "Madam,  you  are  employ- 
able. It  is  unfortvmate  that  you  learned 
to  be  a  seamstress  or  a  typist;  but  since 
you  have  a  skiU.  even  though  you  cannot 
find  a  job,  it  is  too  bad;  we  are  going  to 
cut  you  off  from  receiving  aid,  and  you 
must  shift  for  yourself." 

If  there  is  any  way  to  encourage 
women  to  become  prostitutes,  it  is  under 
such  a  system  as  prevails  in  the  District 
of  Columbia.  The  conscience  of  the  Na- 
tion cries  out  against  it.  The  time  has 
come  for  us  as  Senators  to  recognize  our 
obligation  to  the  children  and  the  people 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  The  time 
has  come  for  the  Senate  to  recognize  that 
we  have  an  obligation  toward  them. 

Of  course  we  must  have  hardheads— 
and  I  am  all  for  that;  and  we  must  elim- 
inate waste— and  I  am  all  for  thaf  and 
we  must  make  sure  that  there  is  no  fraud 
in  connection  with  these  welfare  pro- 
grams— and  I  am  all  for  that,  and  I  com- 
mend the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  leadership  in  regard  to  all  these 
items— yet  I  cannot  agree  when  the  dis- 
Unguished  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
advocates  a  program  which  would  make 
it  impossible  for  us  to  take  care  of  a 
decent  woman  or  a  decent  man  who  can- 


not find  a  job,  but  who  wants  a  job,  and 
under  the  regulations  would  be  required 
to  report  to  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
office  and  be  required  to  make  himself 
or  herself  available  for  a  job. 

I  approve  of  the  provision  which  re- 
duces the  number  of  cases  which  each 
caseworker  will  handle,  for  it  makes  it 
possible  for  the  cases  to  be  followed  up, 
so  that  malingerers  or  fakers  cannot  take 
advantage  of  the  program,  and  so  that 
those  who  refuse  to  take  the  jobs  offered 
them  or  found  for  then  will  be  ineligible. 
The  time  has  come  for  us  to  face  not 
only  our  obligations  in  West  Virginia. 
Connecticut,  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Union,  but  also  the  obligation  which  each 
one  of  us  owes  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  1  am  pleased  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  As  Senators  know,  I 
have  been  the  mayor  of  a  fairly  good 
sized  city— Philadelphia— where,  during 
my  term  of  office,  approximately  the 
same  welfare  problems  existed  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  has. 

For  the  past  several  years.  I  have  been 
serving  as  chairman  of  the  Manpower 
and  Employment  Subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare.  At  present,  we  are  engaged  in 
a  massive  study  of  the  causes  of  unem- 
ployment and  the  question  of  whether 
the  normal  workings  of  the  market,  plus 
the  legislation  already  enacted,  are  likely 
to  curtail  the  number  of  unemployed. 

I  regretfully  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion—although those  hearings  are  not 
quite  over— that  in  the  United  States 
unemployment  is  going  to  increase  not 
decrease,  and  that  in  the  near  future 
massive  measures  will  be  needed  in  order 
to  bring  unemployment  back  to  any- 
where near  the  level  at  which  it  should 
be. 

When  I  was  the  mayor  of  Philadelphia, 
thousands  of  unemployed  men  and 
women,  particularly  men,  were  desert- 
ing their  families  because  at  that  time 
if  there  was  a  man  In  the  house  who 
could  be  employed,  the  family  could  not 
obtain  public  assistance. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  beheve  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  agree  that  it  is 
better  to  have  a  father  in  the  house, 
even  though  he  is  unemployed,  than  to 
have  a  family  without  a  father,  because 
the  father  has  deserted  his  family. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  believe  such  a 
contention  could  seriously  be  questioned. 
To  me.  it  is  extraoMlnary  that  there  is 
opposition  to  this  amendment. 

In  Pennsylvania— until  the  law  was 
changed ;  it  has  since  been  changed— we 
found  families  that  were  breaking  up  be- 
cause the  father  would  leave  the  family, 
rather  than  have  the  children  go  without 
adequate  food  or  clothing. 

So  I  commend  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  the  fight  he  is  making  In 
this  regard,  and  I  am  happy  to  be  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendment.  I  hope  It 
will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  triiimvlrate  of 
Senators  who  are  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment. 

In  the  District  of  Colimibla  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee, 
I  offered  the  amendment,  and  in  the  full 
Appropriations  Committee  I  supported 
the  amendment  when  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  HmtPHiirir]  offered  It.  I 
am  happy  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

In  my  opinion,  everything  the  S«iator 
from  Connecticut  has  said  in  support  of 
the  amendment  is  eminently  sound,  and 
hardly  needs  be  developed  further. 

I  also  agree  with  what  the  Senator 
frmn  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  has  said 
about  the  desirability  of  maintaining 
stable  family  relationships.  It  seems  to 
me  that  Is  an  overriding  consideration, 
and  not  only  Is  one  of  humanity,  but 
also  is  one  of  commonsense.  It  is  highly 
desirable  to  maintain  parents  in  the 
home,  rather  than  somewhere  else  In 
order  to  qualify  for  relief.  That  is  obvi- 
ously most  desirable. 

As  for  the  amount  of  tax  funds  re- 
quired, certainly  that  will  be  less  if  the 
par^its  are  maintained  In  the  family 
home,  rather  than  If  we  were  to  continue 
the  man-in -the- house  rule. 

In  that  connection,  I  call  attention  to 
a  study  published  by  the  Washington 
chapter  of  the  National  Association  of 
Social  Workers  and  the  Commission  on 
Human  Resources.  The  study  is  entitled 
'Public  Welfare  Crisis  in  the  Nation's 
Capital."  In  the  report  It  is  pointed  out 
that  the  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  in 
the  Junior  Village  is  $185  a  month,  and 
that  all  of  that  amount  is  paid  with  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  funds,  and  that  the 
cost  of  maintaining  a  child  in  a  foster 
home  is  $67  a  month,  for  clothing  and 
medical  care.  But  the  report  shows  that 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  child  in  a  home 
receiving  an  ADC  grant  in  October  1962 
was  $32.43,  and  that  more  than  half  of 
that  is  reimbursed  with  District  of  Co- 
lumbia funds ;  but  this  amount  is  InsufB- 
cient  to  maintain  a  child  In  his  own 
home.  However,  a  comparison  of  these 
■  figures  makes  clear  the  high  cost  to  the 
taxpayers  of  having  the  DeparUnent  han- 
dle dependent  children  in  this  category. 

There  Is  no  argument,  so  fso-  as  I  can 
determine,  except  one  that  the  present 
arrangement  is  better  than  to  encourage 
Immorality — although  I  think  the  reverse 
Is  true,  in  the  long  run— or  one  based 
on  a  desire  to  msJce  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia unattractive  to  colored  migrants 
from  the  South.  I  do  not  go  along  with 
either  of  those  arguments. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  served  on  the 
subcommittee  and  heard  the  testimony. 
Although  we  talk  about  fraud  and  about 
"the  man  in  the  house,"  is  it  not  true 
that  the  majority  of  cases  involve  house- 
holds In  which  there  is  not  a  man,  but  in 
which  the  head  of  the  household  is  an 
employable  woman?  So  those  cases  do 
not  involve  a  question  of  a  man  who 
comes  to  the  back  door  at  11  pjn.  These 
cases  Involve  the  problem  of  employable 
women  whose  husbands  are  dead  or  have  . 
deserted — employable    women    who    ar?/ 


The  figures  I  have  Indicate  that  for 
the  6-month  period,  of  490  families,  312 
have  a  woman  as  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold. On  an  annual  basis,  of  the  1,105 
families  Involved,  700  have  a  woman  as 
the  head  of  the  household,  and  400  have 
a  man  as  the  head  of  the  household. 

So  we  are  discussing  a  situation  in 
which  women  who  are  self-respecting 
and  who  wish  to  work  and  who  have 
trained  themselves  for  Jobs,  cannot  find 
Jobs;  and  suddenly  we  find  that  we  may 
actually  be  forcing  those  women  to  en- 
gage In  prostitution  In  order  to  get  bread 
or  shoes  for  their  children,  because  un- 
der the  present  situation  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  children  of  such  fam- 
ilies are  treated  differently  from  the  chil- 
dren In  families  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  Is  quite  correct. 
The  "man-ln-the-house"  rule  applies  to 
both  unemployed  but  employable  women 
and  unemployed  but  employable  men. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  want  to  close  these  remarks  without 
paying  my  sincere  respects  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  tMr.  ByrdI.  As 
I  said  at  the  begliuilng  of  my  remarks.  I 
recognize  that  this  year  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
gone  far  to  straighten  out  some  of  the 
main  problems  in  coimection  with  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget,  to  make  It 
better  for  fsunilies  with  children,  and  to 
eliminate  fraud.  His  actions  have  Im- 
proved the  care  for  children  in  foster 
homes,  with  the  result  that  there  will  be 
more  children  living  with  families,  in- 
stead of  living  at  Junior  Village.  In  ad- 
dition, his  action  in  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  cases  per  worker  will  make  it  eas- 
ier to  help  families  and  also  to  check  on 
abuses.  In  addition,  his  action  to  pro- 
vide more  help  for  day  care  would  make 
it  possible  for  women  who  wish  to  work 
to  have  a  place  for  their  children  to  stay 
while  they  were  employed. 

So  it  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  find 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia — who  has  done  so  much 
with  this  budget,  and  has  been  so  con- 
structive, and  has  done  so  much  for  the 
District  of  Columbia — has  failed  to  take 
the  further  step  which  would  make  it 
possible  to  bring  Justice  to  the  young 
children  of  unemployed  men  and  women 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorrl. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia  obtained 
the  floor. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  briefly 
to  me,  so  that  I  may  ask  a  question  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut?  I  have 
been  engaged  in  the  TFTC  hearings. 

I  believe  the  welfare  concept  for  which 
the  Senator  is  contending  is  the  right 
and  necessary  one,  and  I  shall  have  the 
privilege  of  supporting  his  tunendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MILLER.     Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  ask  a  ques- 

,tlon  of  the  Senator  from  Cotuiectlcut? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.     I  yield 


being  excluded  from  assistance  after  »-   to    the    Senator    from    Iowa    for    that 
months.  ^  purpose.  ^  < 


Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  main  thrust  of  the  Sena- 
tor's amendment  is  to  provide  for  the 
situation  which  has  been  written  up  in 
the  local  newspapers  as  the  "man-ln-the- 
house"  problem? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  No,  that  is  the  least 
I  seek  to  accomplish.  This  has  been 
dramatized  as  the  "man-ln-the-house" 
rule  and  I  am  not  proposing  to  eliminate 
this  rule.  What  I  am  interested  in  is 
taking  care  of  the  problems  of  needy 
children.  As  I  pointed  out  to  the  Senate, 
the  majority  of  families  involved  here 
are  families  in  which  the  head  of  the 
household  Is  a  woman  who  has  been 
employable  but  is  out  of  work.  The 
"man-ln-the-house"  nile  would  not  be 
changed  as  to  her.  Of  course  there 
would  be  a  modification  of  the  nile  with 
respect  to  male  heads  of  households, 
since  children  of  unemployed  fathers 
would  be  eligible,  but  that  is  only  a  part 
of  the  amendment  and  not  the  same 
thrust,  since  that  applies  to  a  minority 
of  the  cases. 

There  is  a  man-ln-the-house  rule  in 
the  State  I  represent,  and  there  Is  no 
difficulty  in  having  both  the  "man-ln- 
the-house"  rule  and  a  program  of  aid  to 
dependent  children  of  unemployed  par- 
ents. So  that  is  not  the  main  thrust  of 
my  amendment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Perhaps  I  did  not  make 
my  question  clear.  Is  the  main  thrust  of 
the  amendment  directed  at  the  problems 
which  arise  as  a  result  of  the  man- 
ln-the-house  rule  in  the  District  of  Col- 
tmibia.  without  which  rule  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  would  probably  find  it 
not  necessary  to  offer  his  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Not  at  all.  The  main 
thrust  of  the  amendment  is  to  take  care 
of  the  children  of  the  employable  mother 
or  father,  or  both,  who  are  unemployed 
for  more  than  3  months. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Would  the  Senator  say 
that  even  if  the  District  of  Columbia  did 
not  have  the  man-ln-the-house  rule,  his 
amendment  would  still  be  offered? 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  It  would  most  cer- 
tainly be  offered,  because  even  without 
the  "man-ln-the-house"  rule,  there  is  a 
grave  problem  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. A  self-respecting  mother  might 
train  for  a  Job,  and  then  find  herself  out 
of  work.  In  that  case  the  family  cannot 
receive  aid.  My  amendment  would  cor- 
rect that  situation  without  any  change 
in  the  man-ln-the-house  rule.  But  in 
the  same  District  of  Colmnbla  if  we  have 
a  prostitute  who  Is  not  trained  for  a  Job, 
her  clilldren  would  be  paid. 

Mr.  MILLER.  One  final  question:  Is 
it  the  Senator's  point  that  all  the  talk 
regarding  the  man-in-the-house  rule  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  has  absolutely 
no  bearing  and  no  relevance  whatsoever 
to  the  amendment? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  The  Senator  has 
spoken  of  relevance.  I  cannot  say  it 
has  no  relevance.  I  would  have  offered 
the  amendment  even  if  we  did  not  have 
the  man-in-the-house  rule.  This  has 
been  dramatized  as  the  man-in-the- 
house  rule,  and  what  I  have  sought  to  do 
Is  to  set  the  record  straight,  to  correct 
those  who  believe  that  what  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  eliminate  the  man-ln- 
the-house  rule.     If  the  Senator  from 
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West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  would  agree, 
I  would  be  willing  to  alter  the  amend- 
ment to  provide  that  the  man-in-the- 
house  rule  still  applies  to  these  families 
and  to  extend  aid  only  to  those  families 
in  which  there  Is  no  man  in  the  house 
but  where  a  woman  is  head  of  the  house- 
hold. We  would  not  be  bothered  with 
the  problem  of  the  man-in-the-house 
rule  at  all. 

However,  I  believe  there  is  another 
question  here.  Sometimes  there  may  be 
an  unemployed  man  legitimately  in  the 
house.  That  would  not  be  the  case  of  a 
man  who  is  not  the  legitimate  father.  I 
would  also  want  to  cover  the  children 
of  an  unemployed  father  living  in  the 
home. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  share  the  concern  of 
the  Senator  from  Connecticut  over  what 
to  do  about  the  children,  but  at  the  same 
time  I  do  not  want  to  be  a  party  to  an 
amendment  or  to  a  law,  which  would  be 
a  vehicle  for  what  many  of  us  consider 
to  be  an  immoral  situation.  I  do  not 
believe  we  have  to  have  one  or  the 
other.  Apparently  there  are  some  who 
would  close  their  eyes  to  the  question 
of  the  morality  of  a  situation  and  say, 
"It  is  all  right  so  long  as  the  children 
are  taken  care  of."  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  to  be  led  into  that  conclusion 
at  all.  We  should  be  in  a  position  to 
do  something  about  the  morality  of  a  sit- 
uation, and  at  the  same  time  take  care 
of  the  children. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  We  can.  It  Is  my 
contention  that  what  we  are  doing  now 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  leads  more 
surely  to  immorality  than  failure  to 
adopt  the  amendment. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  first  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  Connecticut, 
apropos  his  last  statement,  whether  he 
would  enlighten  me  as  to  how  the  Sen- 
ator arrived  at  his  last  statement? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  shaU  be  pleased 
to  do  so.  I  am  sorry  the  Senator  was 
not  in  the  Chamber  when  I  cited  two  ex- 
amples. 

Let  us  assume  the  case  of  the  house- 
hold of  a  woman  who  is  a  prostitute 
with  four  illegitimate  children.  They 
are  living  in  that  household  together. 
She  Is  not  employable.  Under  District 
of  Columbia  procedure,  her  children 
would  receive  aid. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  case  of  a 
woman  living  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  four  legitimate  children.  Let  us 
say  that  her  mother  is  living  with  her. 
She  brings  the  grandmother  into  the 
home  to  take  care  of  the  children,  and 
the  mother  goes  into  a  training  program. 
She  learns  to  be  a  tjrpist  or  a  seamstress. 
She  goes  to  a  department  store  and  gets 
a  Job.  She  works  4.  5,  or  6  months* 
The  grandmother  is  taking  care  of  the 
.children.  The  mother  brings  in  a  week's 
pay.  She  then  loses  her  Job.  She  is 
out  of  work  for  3  months  and  cannot 
find  another  Job.  If  after  3  months  she 
were  still  without  work,  she  would  re- 
ceive no  payment  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  Welfare  Department;  whereas, 
under  the  same  clrcuxastances,  a  prosti- 
tute with  four  illegitimate  children  would 
receive  assistance  from  the  District  of 
Columbia. 
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For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  believe  that 
is  fair. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  yield. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  has  cited  the  hypothetical  case 
of  a  woman  out  of  work  for  3  months; 
and  who  would  receive  no  welfare  pay- 
ment from  the  District  of  Columbia? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  That  is  correct; 
after  3  months. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  point 
out  that  she  can  qualify  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  But  she  may  use  up 
vmemployment  compensation.  The  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  did  provide  in 
the  bill  that  a  woman  out  of  work  for 
1  month  would  not  be  shut  off.  The 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  amended 
that  provision  to  allow  her  to  be  on  re- 
lief for  3  months,  but  later  her  unem- 
ployment compensation  would  be  used 
up.  She  would  receive  her  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  but  if  she  could  not 
find  a  Job  after  the  34  weeks  allowed — 
assuming  she  qualified  for  msocimum 
benefits— she  would  receive  no  assist- 
ance. She  has,  therefore,  only  one  other 
thing  to  do  and  that  is  to  go  out  on  the 
street  and  "hustle"  for  her  money. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ap- 
preciate the  kind  remarks  which  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Connecticut 
made  during  the  presentation  and  ex- 
planation of  his  amendment.  I  am  sorry 
that  I  must  oppose  the  amendment.  I 
recognize  that  the  Senator  was  a  dis- 
tinguished Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  be- 
fore he  became  a  Senator.  I  can  appre- 
ciate that  he  has  great  knowledge  of  the 
welfare  programs.  I  recognize  his  lead- 
ership in  the  field  of  public  welfare. 

I  have  the  same  high  admiration  and 
respect  for  him  as  he  has  stated  he  pos- 
sesses for  me.  I  recognize  also  that  he 
enjoyed  a  very  distinguished  career  in 
the  arena  of  politics  before  he  became 
Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  I  know  he  was 
one  of  the  most  popular  Governors  of  a 
great  State. 

I  recognize  that  the  Senator's  support 
of  the  amendment  naturally  carries 
great  weight,  because  I  believe  we  all 
feel  that  the  Senator  is  an  authority  on 
this  subject.  His  service  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  Cormecticut  exposed  him, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the  prob- 
lems which  confront  welfare  recipients. 
I  carmot  say  that  I  have  been  a  Gov- 
ernor of  a  State.  I  cannot  say  that  I 
have  been  a  Secretary  of  one  of  our  de- 
partments In  the  executive  branch.  But 
I  come  to  the  Senate  not  wholly  imex- 
posed  to  the  subject  of  public  welfare. 
I  served  as  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Delegates  of  West  Virginia.  I  served  as 
a  member  of  the  West  Virginia  Senate. 
I  served  on  the  finance  committees  of 
both  houses  in  the  West  Virginia  Leg- 
islature. I  was  In  a  position  there  to 
deal  with  public  assistance  matters. 

I  served  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives of  the  United  States. 

I  have  held  more  legislative  offices  than 
any  other  individual  in  the  history  of 
my  State,  and,  therefore,  I,  too,  have  had 
some  exposxire  to  the  subject  of  public 
welfare,  although  I  am  quick  to  admit 


that  I  am  not  as  deeply  grounded  In  the 
subject  as  is  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Connecticut.  I  recognize  this  fact, 
and  I  highly  respect  his  opinions  gener- 
ally. However,  we  aire  dealing  today  with 
a  bill  making  appropriations  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  As  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia,  I  feel  that  I  am 
fairly  conversant  with  the  subject  as  it 
pertains  to  the  Federal  city. 

This  Is  not  a  position  for  which  I 
asked.  It  is  not  a  chairmanship  which 
I  wanted.  But  I  am  doing  with  all  my 
might  the  task  that  fell  upon  me. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  the 
Senator  will  withhold  for  a  little  while 
I  shall  be  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  con- 
ducted an  entire  day  of  hearings  on  the 
proposed  AFDC-UP  program. 

The  subcommittee  sat  for  15  days. 
The  record  of  the  hearings  is  in  three 
volmnes,  and  contains  2,902  pages.  One 
entire  volume  is  on  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  So  we  do  not  lack  information 
upon  which  to  base  our  decision  today. 
I  am  as  deeply  concerned  about  hungry 
children  as  Is  any  other  Member  of  this 
body.  I  expect  I  know  as  much  about 
being  a  hungry  child  as  any  other  Mem- 
ber of  this  body  knows,  having  been  an 
orphan  at  the  age  of  10  months. 

I  recognize  the  emotional  appeal  which 
Is  embodied  in  this  issue  and  in  the 
amendment.  I  think  the  facts,  however, 
appeal  to  the  intelligence  rather  than 
only  to  the  emotions,  and  I  have  sought 
to  find  the  facts. 

The  issue  was  before  the  House  of 
Representatives  last  year,  and  the  House 
turned  down  the  request.  It  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  the  subcommittee 
turned  down  the  request. 

This  proposal  was  presented  again  this 
year  to  the  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  and  the 
subcommittee  turned  It  down.  It  was 
turned  down  by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  by  a  vote  of  19  to  7;  and 
I  had  one  proxy  in  my  pocket  which  I 
did  not  use.  Hs«l  I  used  the  proxy,  there 
would  have  been  20  votes  against  the 
amendment. 

The  great  drive  is  on  to  push  the 
amendment  through.  The  House  has  al- 
ready heard  testimony  on  the  A  budg- 
et, but  has  not  yet  heard  testimony  on 
the  B  budget,  so  this  item  has  not  been 
presented  to  the  House  this  year.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  have  the  amend- 
ment adopted  in  the  Senate.  It  evidently 
being  the  feeling  that  If  the  Senate 
adopts  the  amendment  the  battle  will  be 
won.  Some  Senators  will  vote  today 
without  having  heard  the  debate.  Some 
will  vote  for  the  amendment  because  of 
their  having  received  telegrams  and  let- 
ters from  organized  groups  within  their 
own  States,  many  of  which  know  little 
or  nothing  about  the  facts  regarding 
welfare  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  subject  is  perhaps  not  fully  un- 
derstood by  any  of  us.  As  an  example  of 
what  I  mean,  one  of  my  colleagues  who 
voted  for  the  amendment  in  the  sub- 
committee and  in  the  full  Committee  on 
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Appropriations  indicated  that  such  a 
program  was  in  effect  in  his  State.  I  as- 
sured him  it  was  not  in  effect  in  his  State. 
He  said  it  was.  I  said.  "You  had  bett«r 
inform  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon.  and  Welfare,  because  the  Depart- 
ment is  unaware  of  it." 

I  saw  him  later.  I  said.  "I  have 
checked  again.  Your  State  does  not  par- 
ticipate in  this  program."  He  said.  "Oh, 
yes;  my  State  participates  in  the  ADC 
program.  We  have  an  ADC  program." 
I  said.  "Of  course  you  have.  The  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  has  an  aid  to  depend- 
ent children  program,  but  we  are  talking 
about  aid  to  dependent  children  of  un- 
employed parents." 

The  Senator  cast  his  vote  for  the 
amendment,  feeling  that  the  program 
was  in  effect  in  his  own  State,  whereas 
it  was  not.  So  there  is  a  great  desJ  of 
misunderstanding  about  this  issue.  Yet, 
everybody  seems  to  want  to  get  Into  the 
act.  Labor  organizations  have  contacted 
Senators,  I  am  Informed.  Social  worker 
organizations  have  been  active  in  urg- 
ing Senators  to  support  the  amendment. 
Some  people  have  axes  to  grind;  others 
simply  Imagine  they  are  working  in  a 
righteous  cause  which,  unlike  a  buck- 
wheat cake,  has  only  one  side. 

As  I  have  said,  the  amendment  has  Its 
appeal  and  It  will  be  popular  to  vote  for 
it,  but  like  the  buckwheat  cake,  the  pro- 
posal has  two  sides  and  I  shall  now  at- 
tempt to  present  my  views  in  opposition 
to  it. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut,  to  my 
regret,  referred  to  the  story  that  was 
In  the  Washington  Daily  News  of  today. 
A  similar  story  was  in  the  press  last 
week.  It  was  the  story  about  Sonny 
Cooper.  I  do  not  think  It  Is  apropos  at 
all  to  the  subject  of  this  debate.  I 
have  thought  about  it  over  the  weekend. 
I  did  not  feel  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  refer  to 
this  eu^cle  In  the  newspaper,  but.  Inas- 
much as  he  has  so  referred,  I,  too,  must 
deal  with  It  briefly.    The  article  states: 

Tbe  b«st  tMng  you  could  say  was  that  he 
loved  hlB  kids  so  much  he  ran  away  and  left 
them. 

He  loved  his  kids  so  much  he  ran  away 
and  left  them — in  my  judgment,  that  is 
an  utterly  ridiculous  and  preposterous 
and  asinine  statement.  A  man  who 
loves  his  children  is  not  going  to  nm 
.  away  and  leave  them. 

The  news  story  continues: 

wnh  Sonny  at  home  the  family  got  his 
wages,  $35  a  week.  $70  a  week  or  nothing 
a  week. 

Why?  Why  did  his  family  receive 
nothing  a  week  while  he  was  at  home? 

with  Sonny  away  the  family  was  eUglble 
for  welfare  aid,  $77  a  week,  every  week. 

So  a  couple  of  months  ago  Sonny  took  his 
clothes  and  left.  And  when  he  could  find 
nowhere  to  put  his  clothes,  he  threw  them 
In  the  gutter.  And  when  be  could  find  no- 
where to  put  himself,  he  threw  himself  In 
the  rtver. 

Men  who  feel  a  responsibility  for  their 
children  do  not  throw  themselves  into 
the  river. 

The  article  continues: 

Last  night  they  had  a  memorial  service  for 
Sonny  at  the  Bethlehem  Baptist  Church,  on 
Howard  Road  SE.     It  Is  a  large,  neat,  new 


building  with  wall-to-wall  carpeting  and  a 
middle-class  Negro  congregation. 

On  the  platform  were  nine  well-dreesed, 
well-educated  men,  seven  Negro,  two  white. 
They  were  representatives  of  the  church, 
civU  rights  groups,  labor  and  a  Southeast 
settlement  hoxise. 

Julius  Hobson,  of  CX:>RB,  stood  at  the 
mlcr<^hone  and  said  that  Sonny  Cooper  was 
a  victim  of  his  surroundings. 

"His  story  is  the  story  ol  most  American 
Negro  males,"  he  said. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  a  little  about  his 
story.  Willie  CooF>er  had  been  arrested 
18  times.  He  was  arrested  in  1947  for 
being  disorderly.  He  was  arrested  in 
1951.  for  being  drunk  and  disorderly. 
He  was  arrested  In  early  1953,  for  being 
drunk.  He  was  arrested  again  in  the  fall 
of  that  same  year  for  being  drunk.  He 
was  arrested  again  in  December  for  be- 
ing dnmk.  He  was  arrested  for  an  as- 
sault with  a  deadly  weapon  on  Aaron 
Cooper. 

I  do  not  know  who  Aaron  Cooper  U. 
I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  Sonny's 
brother  or  his  father  or  one  of  his  chil- 
dren, but  Aaron  Cooper  was  the  com- 
plainant 

Sonny  was  arrested  on  May  12.  1954. 
for  being  disorderly  in  the  house,  and  the 
complainant  was  his  own  wife.  Virginia. 

He  was  arrested  in  1956  for  being  dis- 
orderly. He  was  arrested  in  early  1958, 
and  charged  with  assault  with  a  deadly 
weaixtn.  The  deadly  weapon  was  a 
skillet,  and  the  complainant  was  his  wife. 
He  was  arrested  again  3  months  later  for 
being  drimk  in  the  house,  and  the  com- 
plainant was  his  wife. 

The  other  complaints  I  shall  not  read. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  police  report, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcobo, 
as  follows: 

Investigation  revealed  that  Willie  Cooper. 
Negio.  age  38  years,  and  Virginia  Elizabeth 
Cooper,  Negro,  age  39  years,  residing  at  606 
Florida  Avenue  NB.,  were  married  October  7, 
1947,  at  1113  Ninth  Street  NW.,  by  Rev.  B.  J. 
Pogue.     Blarrlage   license    number   815-033. 

Virginia  Cooper  stated  that  she  was  sep- 
arated from  her  husband  in  June  1963,  at 
the  time  they  were  evicted  from  premises 
Uao  Stevens  Boad  SB.  She  stated  that  the 
cause  of  their  separation  was  tbe  eviction  as 
her  husband  was  a  drunkard  and  refused  to 
work.  He  last  worked  at  4400  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW.,  as  a  laborer  for  the  Thomas  B. 
Clarke  Plimibing  Co.,  and  he  would  only 
work  a  or  3  days  oirt  of  a  week.  She  believed 
this  was  In  March  1963.  When  he  worked 
she  received  from  $36  to  $40  a  week. 

Virginia  Cooper  stated  she  last  saw  her 
huBband  in  the  early  part  of  July  1963. 
She  moved  to  the  present  address  at  the  time 
of  her  eviction.  She  Is  preseDtly  receiving 
$353  a  month.  She  has  three  bedrooms 
at  the  present  address  and  the  rent  is  $135 
a  month.  This  rent  Is  paid  to  Kenneth  Ken- 
nedy, 7th  and  Florida  Avenue  NE.  She 
stated  on  this  past  Tuseday,  November  12, 
1963,  the  house  was  auctioned  off  and  she 
did  not  know  the  name  of  the  new  owner. 
She  was  advised  to  stay  there  as  the  house 
was  going  to  be  renovated. 

Virginia  Cooper  gave  the  following  infor- 
mation about  her  family.  Her  mother,  Ma- 
tilda Brandon,  Negro,  age  63  years,  residing 
at  664  Kenllworth  Terrace  NE.,  is  living  with 
her  daughter,  Sarah  Brandon,  Negro,  age  31 
years,  mother  of  seven  children  and  single, 
are  living  at  that  address,  aU  on  public 
welfare.  She  has  another  sister,  MUdred 
Howard.  Negro,  87  years,  3726  Foote  Street 


NE.,  residing  at  that  address  with  her  hus- 
band, George  Howard.  They  both  are  on 
public  welfare. 

Virginia  Cooper  has  11  children,  ages  run- 
ning from  a  to  16  years,  with  one  child  age 
11  years  confined  to  District  of  Columbia 
General  Hospital.  The  oldest  daughter.  Betty 
Cooper,  age  16  years.  Is  presently  pregnant, 
by  Fred  Smith.  Negro,  age  14  years,  who  lives 
somewhere  on  Fourth  Street  SB. 

The  caseworkers  for  this  famUy  Is  Mrs. 
Henry,  Board  of  Public  Welfare.  Mrs.  Cooper 
stated  she  was  notified  of  the  death  of  her 
husband  on  November  4,  1963,  and  she  identi- 
fied her  husband  by  a  scar  on  bis  face  as 
he  was  decomposed.  She  stated  that  when 
she  last  saw  him  he  was  not  despondent,  but 
was  an  aloohoUo. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  quote 
extracts  from  it : 

Virginia  Cooper  stated  that  she  was  sepa- 
rated from  her  husband  in  June  1963  at  the 
time  they  were  evicted  from  premises  1120 
Stevens  Road  SE.  She  stated  that  the  caxise 
of  their  separation  was  the  eviction  as  her 
husband  was  a  drunkard  and  refused  to 
work.  He  last  worked  at  4400  Connecticut 
Avenue  NW..  as  a  laborer  for  the  Thonuts  B. 
Clarke  Plumbing  Co.,  and  he  would  only 
work  2  or  3  days  out  of  a  week. 

So,  his  wife  stated  that  Sonny  was  a 
drunkard  and  refused  to  work.  Is  this 
the  image  of  a  man  who  was  "a  victim  of 
his  surrroundlngs"  or  does  It  appear  that 
he  was  the  victim  of  himself?  Is  this  the 
image  of  a  man  who  loves  his  children, 
or  is  it  the  picture  of  a  man  who  dis- 
played little  sense  of  responsibility 
toward  them? 

Here  was  a  man  who  refused  to  work 
for  his  wife  and  children.  Yet,  It  Is  said 
that  he  loved  them  so  much  that  he  left 
home,  threw  his  clothes  in  the  gutter  and 
threw  himself  in  the  river. 

Reading  from  the  report: 

Virginia  Cooper  stated  she  last  saw  her 
husband  In  the  early  part  of  July  1963 — 

Five  months  ago — 

She  is  presently  receiving  $353  a  month. 
Virginia  Cooper  gave  the  following  informa- 
tion about  her  family.  Her  mother,  Matilda 
Brandon.  Negro,  age  68,  residing  at  664  Kenll- 
worth Terrace  NE..  is  living  with  her  daugh- 
ter, Sarah  Brandon.  Negro,  age  31,  mother  of 
seven  chllden  and  single,  are  living  at  that 
address.  aU  on  public  welfare.  She  has  an- 
other sister.  Mildred  Howard.  Negro.  37  years, 
3726  Foote  Street  NE.,  residing  at  that  ad'- 
dress  with  her  husband.  George  Howard. 
They  both  are  on  public  welfare. 

The  case  worker  was  Mrs.  Henry.  Miv. 
Cooper  was  notified  of  her  husband's 
death  on  November  4,  1963.  She  Iden- 
tified him  by  a  scar  on  his  face,  as  he 
was  decomposed.  She  stated  that  when 
she  last  saw  him  he  was  not  despondent, 
but  was  an  alcoholic. 

So,  there  are  the  two  sides  to  the  story. 
One  can  take  either  side  he  chooses,  de- 
pending ujDon  his  viewpoint.  I  am  sorry 
to  have  to  make  any  remarks  about  this 
case,  but  I  did  not  inject  it  into  the  dis- 
cussion. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  said 
something  that  is  often  said  by  some 
people  in  the  District  of  Columbia  about 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Subcommittee :  What  is  good  enough  for 
West  Virginia  is  good  enough  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  The  Senator  from 
Connecticut  said,  "What  is  good  enough 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  tbe 
State  of  Connecticut  Is  good  enough  for 
the  District  of  Columbia."    The  critics 
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do  not  always  say  that.  They  usually 
say:  "What  is  good  enough  for  West  Vir- 
ginia is  good  enough  for  the  District  of 
Columbia." 

Let  us  see.    West  Virginia  has  a  cell- 
ing on  ADC  payments  of  $165  a  month. 
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Is  what  Is  good  enough  for  West  Vir- 
ginia good  enough  for  the  District  of 
Columbia?  There  is  no  ceiling  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  ADC  pajrments. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  table  showing 
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Data  on  103  aid  to  dependent  children  families  receiving  highest  grants  during  June  1963 


the  amounts  of  payments  made  to  102 
families  that  receive  the  highest  welfare 
payments  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  th«  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
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24.67 
46.25 
46.25 
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45.26 
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45.26 
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45.26 
84.96 
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827.77 
27.77 
45.25 
34.96 
34.06 
34.06 
45.25 
34.96 
34.96 

I 
84.96 
34.06 
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34.96 
34.96 
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34.96 
34.96 
34.96 
34.96 
34.96 
34.96 


C) 
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24.67 
34.96 
27.77 
34.96 
34.96 

34.96 

I 

34.96 
84.96 
34.96 

45.25 
27.77 
24.67 
27.  n 
24.67 
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27.77 
27.77 
34.96 
34.96 
34.96 
27.77 


'  Notcertlfled,  failed  to  pick  up  fbod  for  3  months. 
'  Unknown. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
highest  amount  paid  In  June  1963  was 
$564.  The  next  highest  amount  was 
$410.  The  next  highest  amount  was  $391. 
In  addition,  the  families  were  eligible  for 
surplus  commodities. 

In  West  Virginia  the  highest  ADC  pay- 
ment can  only  be  $165. 

I  wonder  what  the  critics  would  say  if 
I  were  to  recommend  the  institution  of 
a  $165  celling  on  welfare  payments  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  on  the  theory  that 
what  is  good  enough  for  West  Virginia  is 
good  enough  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  said 
that  the  city  of  Washington  is  the  Na- 
tion's shame,  and  that  it  should  be  the 
Nation's  example. 

It  was  the  Nation's  example  2  years 
ago.  when  59.7  percent  of  the  cases  in 
the  ADC  category  were  ineligible.  The 
Congress,  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
Comptroller  General,  has  tried  to  correct 
this  situation. 

The  city  of  Washington  will  never  be 
an  example  to  this  country  so  long  as 


»  Certified  for  June,  but  did  not  pick  up  food. 
«  Not  certified,  case  closed  in  May. 


there  are  situations  such  as  exist  In  the 
city  now.  situations  In  which  paramours 
live  in  the  homes  of  scores  of  recipients 
of  ADC  payments  and  enjoy  the  benefits 
of  the  ADC  pajrments  which  are  intended 
for  the  children. 

All  a  mother  has  to  do  is  to  discontinue 
her  continuing  husband-and-wife  rela- 
tionship with  that  paramour,  and  she 
can  qualify.  She  can  teU  him  to  get  out 
and  stay  out;  that  she  loves  her  children 
and  wants  to  be  a  dutiful  and  respon- 
sible mother  to  them.  If  she  does  so.  she 
can  qualify.  She  can  qualify  even 
though  she  Is  employable.  If  she  Is 
needed  In  the  home.  This  is  a  fact  that 
is  not  generally  known;  at  least  it  Is 
not  talked  about.  Employable  mothers 
needed  in  the  home  can  qualify  for  pub- 
lic assistance  under  the  present  regula- 
tions. 

No;  the  critics  want  us  to  make  the 
decision. 

I  say  that  the  mother  has  the  respon- 
sibility of  making  the  decision.    Let  her 


teU  the  paramour  to  get  out.  Then  the 
children  can  qualify  if  she  is  needed  in 
the  home.    It  Is  Just  that  simple. 

Reference  was  made  to  children  who 
are  hungry.  There  will  always  be  hun- 
gry children.  There  are  hungry  chil- 
dren in  West  Virginia,  a  State  which  Is 
participating  in  the  program.  There  are 
hungry  children  in  the  State  represented 
by  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rxbicoff], 
where  the  program  is  in  effect.  There 
are  hungry  children  in  States  which  do 
not  participate  in  the  program. 

Jesus  said  that  the  poor  will  always  be 
with  us.  There  will  always  be  hungry 
children.  The  fact  that  an  ADC  pay- 
ment is  going  into  the  home  of  a  recipi- 
ent does  not  guarantee  that  the  children 
are  not  going  to  be  hungry.  Many  of  the 
children  for  whom  the  benefits  are  in- 
tended in  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
probably  hungry.  Why?  Because  the 
drink  It  up  and  spend  the  money  on 
mother  and  the  paramour  love  It  up  and 
themselves.    The  children  never  see  It. 
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I  dareeay  that  there  are  no  more 
hungry  children  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  percentagewise,  than  there  8u*e 
in  cities  that  participate  In  this  program. 
If  children  are  hungry  and  neglected 
or  mistreated,  the  Child  Welfare  Division, 
through  the  courts,  can  remove  the  chil- 
dren from  the  homes.  The  Women's  Bu- 
reau of  the  Police  Department  can  also 
remove  such  children.  The  children  can 
be  placed  In  homes  of  relatives  or  in  fos- 
ter homes.  We  have  raised  the  foster 
home  rates.  Free  school  limches  and 
svirplus  commodities  are  provided  to  keep 
children  from  going  hungry. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorrl  seeks  to  have  the  city  of 
Washington  made  an  example  for  the 
country.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions is  doing  its  best,  under  difficult  cir- 
cumstances, to  Improve  the  Image  of  the 
city.  It  is  attempting  to  use  money 
where  it  will  count  most  in  making  this 
city  a  good  example.  That  Is  why  we 
are  recommending  44  additional  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  above  the  budg- 
et estimate. 

One  way  to  make  this  city  a  good  ex- 
ample for  the  country  is  to  educate  its 
people.  This  will  not  be  done  in  a  year 
or  a  day.  But  I  maintain  that  if  the 
welfare  caseload  can  be  cleaned  up  and 
rid  of  the  ineligibles,  and  if  the  money 
ean  be  better  used  for  schools,  we  shall 
be  doing  something  to  make  Washington 
a  better  example  for  the  country. 

The  Senator  f  rcwn  Connecticut  quoted 
me  as  saying  that  the  unemployment 
rate  in  the  district  of  Columbia  is  3.5 
percent.  I  did  not  say  that.  Accord- 
ing Co  the  Department  of  Labor,  the  im- 
emplo3rment  rate,  at  the  last  reading, 
was  2.1  percent  in  the  metropolitan 
area;  and  the  District  of  Columbia,  ac- 
cording to  testimony  given  to  our  sub- 
committee, has  about  two-thirds  of  the 
imemployment  in  the  metropolitan  area. 
So  presumably  the  unemployment  rate 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  about  3.1 
percent  The  Department  of  Labor 
does  not  maintain  statistics  on  imem- 
plojrment  in  the  District  of  Colimibia. 
These  have  to  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  metropolitan  area  unemployment  and 
on  the  basis  of  the  experience  derived 
from  the  last  previous  census. 

It  is  said  that  I  have  opposed  this  pro- 
gram because  the  imemployment  rate  is 
so  low.  What  city  in  the  United  States 
has  it  any  better?  This  Is  only  one  of 
the  reasons  why  I  oppose  the  program. 
I  Tfffti«t4^in  not  only  that  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  is  low,  but  that  the  general 
level  of  prosperity  Is  high.  On  July  30 
of  this  year,  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  published  an  article  about  economic 
conditions  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
In  part,  the  article  stated: 

Substantial  gains  In  both  Oovemment 
and  private  payrolls  and  evidence  of  con- 
tinued population  growth  were  features  oC 
a  midyear  survey  of  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 

Ye&r-to-year  gains  dofxrinated  all  area 
statistics  with  few  exceptions.  Gains  for 
the  first  6  months  of  the  year  were  slightly 
smaller  than  for  tiie  first  3  months,  but  this 
was  due  mainly  to  sharp  Improvement  be- 
tween the  first  and  second  quartos  last 
year. 

Area  payrolls  for  June  were  estimated  at 
more   than   9S0S   mlUlon,   Including   %2\\M 


million  from  private  business  and  $155  mil- 
lion from  the  Federal  Oovemment. 

The  payroll  total  was  ttie  largest  for  any 
June  on  record,  with  a  gain  of  6J  perocnt 
from  June  last  year  and  an  Impressive  45- 
percent  increase  from  June  1968.  Just  5  yecm 
a^o. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  that  the  payroll 
total  in  the  area  Increased  45  percent 
from  what  It  was  in  Jime.  5  years  ago. 
I  conUnue  to  read: 

Net  additions  to  electric  customers,  gas 
meters  and  telephones  during  the  last  year 
Indicated  steady  growth  of  population.  All 
of  these  totals  for  June  30  were  records  for 
that  date. 

Reflecting  expanding  needs  for  homes  and 
offices,  a  construction  boom  continued  In  the 
6  months  and  pUed  up  an  area  permit  total 
of  nearly  $378.6  million.  When  Federal  proj- 
ects for  June  are  added,  the  overall  total  will 
top  $300  million. 

Department  store  sales  and  other  Indicators 
of  retaU  buying  moved  comfortably  ahead 
of  a  year  ago  to  set  new  records.  Sales  of 
autoe  and  appliances  also  rose,  although 
hotel  sales  lagged  behind  as  new  construc- 
tion Increased  capacity  and  competition. 

On  the  financial  front,  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  insurance  companies 
all  reported  large  gains  from  a  year  ago. 

KMPLOTMDrr 

While  the  Federal  Government  continues 
as  the  largest  single  employer  In  the  area, 
total  private  payrolls  exceed  the  Federal  out- 
lay. Actually,  private  payrolls  In  the  area 
have  grown  faster  than  Federal  payrolls  in 
the  last  6  years. 

Private  payrolls  of  $211,763,000  In  June 
were  up  4.6  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  64.6 
percent  from  6  years  ago.  Private  Jobs  to- 
taling 606,400  In  the  month  were  up  aj 
percent  from  a  year  ago  and  31  percent 
above  6  years  earUer. 

Federal  Government  payrolls  of  $165,127,- 
000  for  June  were  6.8  percent  above  a  year 
earlier  and  33.5  percent  ahead  of  6  years  sgo. 
They  covered  267,000  Jobs,  a  gain  of  8.8  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago  and  up  16  percent  In 
6  years. 

Total  area  payrolls  of  $396,446,000  were 
paid  to  832,900  employees  In  June,  compared 
with  $375386,000  for  809300  persons  In  June 
last  year,  and  $271,976,000  for  664,600  per- 
sons in  June  1968. 

At  another  point,  the  article  states: 

Area  bank  deposits  and  invested  capital 
of  savings  and  loan  associations  both  set 
new  high  marks  at  midyear. 

Bank  deposiU  totaled  $2,842.189383,  a 
gain  of  12  i>ercent  from  a  year  ago,  while 
savings  accounts  In  the  Eissoclatlons  expanded 
to  $1,496,333,881,  an  increase  of  12.6  percent. 

Bank  loans  totaling  $980.6  million  were 
up  11.7  percent  and  mortgage  loans  of  the 
savings  and  loans  reached  $1,608303,161,  an 
Increase  of  93  percent. 

These  figures  Indicate  that  there  Is  a 
high  level  of  prosperity,  not  only  in  the 
metropolitan  area,  but  also  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article,   published   in   the   Washington 


Evening  Star.  {Minted  at  this  point  in 
the  RicoRD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Bventng  Star,  Washington.  D.C., 

July  30.  1963) 

Stab    Busikcss    BASOMrm — Abka    Patbolls 
Hrr  Nkw  IiUdtxab  Top 

(By  Donald  B.  Hadley.  Star  financial  editor) 

Substantial  gains  In  both  Government  and 
private  payrolls  and  evidence  of  continued 
population  growth  were  featiu-es  of  a  midyear 
survey  of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

Tear-to-year  gains  dominated  all  area  sta- 
tistics with  few  exceptions.  Gains  for  the 
first  6  months  of  the  year  were  slightly  small- 
er than  for  the  first  3  months,  but  this  was 
due  mainly  to  sharp  Improvement  between 
the  first  and  second  quarters  last  year. 

Area  payrolls  for  June  were  estimated  at 
more  than  $396  mUllon.  including  $2113 
million  from  private  b\islness  and  $165  mil- 
lion from  the  Federal  Government. 

The  payroll  total  was  the  largest  for  any 
June  on  record,  with  a  gain  of  6.2  percent 
from  June  last  3rear  and  an  impressive  46 
percent  increase  from  June  1958,  Jiist  5  years 
ago. 

Net  additions  to  electric  customers,  gas 
meters,  and  telephones  during  the  last  year 
Indicated  steady  growth  of  popvilatlon.  All 
of  these  totals  for  June  30  were  records  for 
that  date. 

Reflecting  expanding  needs  for  homes  and 
offices,  a  construction  boom  continued  in  the 
6  months  and  piled  up  an  area  permit  total 
of  nearly  $278.6  million.  When  Federal  proj- 
ects for  June  are  added,  the  overall  total 
will  top  $300  miUlon. 

Department  store  sales  and  other  Indica- 
tors of  retail  buying  moved  comfortably 
ahead  of  a  year  ago  to  set  new  records.  Sales 
of  autos  and  appliances  also  rose,  although 
hotel  sales  lagged  behind  as  new  construction 
Increased  capacity  and  competition. 

On  the  financial  front,  banks,  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  Insurance  companies 
all  reported  large  gains  ttom  a  year  ago. 

XMPLOTMXNT 

While  the  Federal  Government  continues 
as  the  largest  single  employer  in  the  area, 
total  private  payrolls  exceed  the  Federal  out- 
lay. Actually,  private  payrolls  In  the  area 
have  grown  faster  than  Federal  payrolls  In 
the  last  6  years. 

Private  payrolls  of  $211,763,000  in  June 
were  up  4.6  percent  from  a  year  ago  and  64.6 
percent  from  6  years  ago.  Private  Jobs  to- 
taling 505.400  in  the  month  were  up  2.3  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago  and  31  percent  above 

5  years  earUer. 

Federal  Government  payrolls  of  $156,127,- 
000  for  J\ine  were  6.8  percent  above  a  year 
earlier  and  33.5  percent  ahead  of  6  years  ago. 
They  covered  267,000  Jobs,  a  gain  of  8.8  per- 
cent from  a  year  ago  and  up  16  percent  in 

6  years. 

Total  area  payrolls  of  $396,446,000  were 
paid  to  832.900  employees  In  June,  compared 
with  $376,886,000  for  809300  persons  In  June 
last  year,  and  $271,976,000  for  664,600  per- 
sons In  June  19$8. 

Are*  estimates  for  June  payrolls  and  Jobs 
are  compa/'ed  below  with  a  year  earlier: 


Aicasaploi 

AreapsyiioUs 

U.S.  Qof  eminent  Mm. 

U.S.  QoTcmment  psyroUs..^. 

Private  Jobs 

Private  payrolls. 
Loesl-8ta(e  govwment  ] 


Locsl-State  Kovenunent  psyroUs.... 

Area  anemployineiit 

Dtotrtot  of  Oohuabts  iofatosi  1 


Period 


Jane... 
....do. 


IMS 


$$X  000 

tSM.4«.000 

287.000 

$iu.ir.ooo 
so^4oo 

tni,  TMkOOO 

00.100 

f3$.SM000 

38,800 

9^t  ^^^K  ^^^ 


800,100 

$876,888,000 

387.800 

8M^84U0OO 

4fl$,Q00 

8801400.000 

M.100 

t»,728,000 

K8e8 


Percent 
cbance 
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The  Wa^ington  are*  liad  M$,140  elsctrla 
customers.  426,147  gas  meters,  and  l,4fO,tOS 
telephones  on  Jon*  SO;  higttsst  mart  a  for 
that  date  on  record. 

Electric  and  gas  salas  In  6  months  of  ISM 


exc— dad  a  year  sarllsr  by  83  and  9.7  percent. 
raspecMTvly.  Th«  June  average  of  originat- 
ing local  telephOQS  calls  also  set  a  new  high 
for  tlM  mooUi  with  a  Jump  of  123  percent 
from  a  ysar  ago.  Comparisons  with  a  year 
earlier  follow: 


Ana  rloctrlc  sales  (kflowstt  boon). 

Bleetrto  -t^"— t" 

Afca  (ss  sooauiDpUon  (tberms) 

Oasnetea_.. 

Area  telephone  ealk  (daHysiUHu) 
Area  talephoaes , 


Pariod 


0  months.. 
June  80.... 
OmsDi 

JoiMae. 

Jane... 
Jane  SO. 


ms 


3,397,083,887 

i4&.l« 

806,047,888 

426,147 

0,807,488 

1,460,008 


1808 


3, 147,  840, 716 

538, 84$ 

300,288,448 

4IS.86S 

011N^634 

1,860,070 


CAance 


PercMii 

+3:9 

+8.7 

-1-18 

->-lX6 

-Hi7 


COKSTBOCnON 

Incomplete  coDstruatlon  totals  for  6 
months  of  this  year  Indicated  an  overall  area 
total  of  more  than  $$00  mlUlon  when  Fed- 
eral ooDtraets  for  June  are  finally  reported. 

Private  permits  in  the  6  months  aggre- 
gated $278,4&6.000.  with  a  gain  at  SJ)  percent 


from  a  yaar  ago.  Besldentlal  permits  of 
$179,879,000  were  up  7.4  percent  and  non- 
residential activity  rose  to  $60,596,000,  up  35 
percent.  However,  new  hcMne  units  lagged 
slightly. 

Six  months'  permit  totals  for  the  area  are 
listed  below  with  figures  for  a  year  ago. 


Araa  BOB-yediral  ooaatni8tk4« 

Residential  permtu 

Nonresident  permits.. 

New  boinsaalts ,_ 

▲rsa  Federal  eonsUuctioa_^^|..„ 


I 


Period 


6  months. 
do..... 


.do 

do 

Smooths.. 


loss 


$278,400,000 

170,870,000 

81,037.000 

17,340 

lA.30a000 


io«e 


$266,700,000 

107,688, 800 

00.606.000 

17.428 

18.404.000 


Chsn«e 


PtrttiU 

-•-8.8 

-J-7.4 

-(-SSlO 

-.6 

4-20. S 


mfAWCIAI.  ntVTCATOBS 

Area  bank  deposits  and  Invested  capital  of 
savings  and  loan  associations  both  set  new 
high  nxarks  at  midyear. 

Bank  depoalu  totaled  $2,84f,18939S.  a 
gain  of  12  percent  from  a  year  ago,  while 
savings  accounts  in  the  assoctattons  ex- 
p«a>d«l  to  $1,406,SS$.881,  an  increase  ol  12  J 
percent. 

Bank  loans  totaling  $880.6  miiUrt«  vers  up 


11.7  percent,  and  mortgage  loans  of  the  sav. 
Ings  and  loans  reached  $1.506308.161.  an  In- 
crease of  9.8  percent. 

Bank  debits  and  clearings  were  ahead  of  a 
year  ago  by  7.6  and  3.2  percent,  respectively. 
Sales  of  ordinary  life  insurance  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  rose  9  percent  white  Dis- 
trict postal  recelpu  climbed  18.2  percent. 

The  latest  figures  are  compared  below  with 
thoee  for  a  year  earlier. 


Ares  bsnk  deposits «, 

District  o(  Columbia  bank  de^ieslts 

Suburban  deposits 

DUtrict  of  ColumbU 
DMrtet  of  Coitunbls 
Dtotrict  of  Columbia 
District  of  OotaBbla 
DlBUiet  of  Coliustote 
District  of  ColumbU 
Dtetrtot  of  ColumbU 


cross  bank  loaaa_ 

bMkdeMU. 

bank  oiesrlnjp.... 
savings  sad  nsa  ■ 
■avincsagid  ktaa 

life  Insuraooe 

postal  reeelpta... 


Period 


June  30 


do 

—..do 

Omontbs_. 
do. 


Jane  3' I 

do 

6  months 

do 


ion 


$2,842,180,883 

1,8>10W.0«4 

1, 010, 000, 040 

88aOM,000 

16,703,218,000 

4,624.068,066 

1,406.333,881 

1,606,303,161 

128,802,000 

22, 888, 216 


1MB 


82,637,462.422 

l.OaS,  078^812 

843, 440, 010 

877,868.000 

14.700,016,000 

4.882.850,010 

1. 320. 107. 208 

1,373,201,066 


lattnui 


Chsnfe 


Percent 
-J-12.0 
-t-8.1 

-1-10.8 
-(-11.7 
-1-7.6 
-1-3.2 
-1-12.6 
-t-8.8 
-1-9.0 

+ia3 


Area  depcu-tment  store  sales  Increased  8 
percent  above  a  yfear  ago  In  the  first  6 
months  of  this  year.  With  downtown  Wash- 
ington stores  only  oontrlbuttng  a  gain  of  1 
percent,  moat  of  the  expansion  was  In  sub- 
urban branches. 

The  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Richmond 
compiles  theae  fig\u-es,  but  does  not  give 
dollar  volumes.  * 

Area  new-oar  sales  for  6  months  of  this 
year   were  aOj6   percent  above  a   year  ago. 


Six-month  sales  In  the  District  alone  were 
up  13.6  percent,  while  used-car  sales  rose 
2.4  percent.  DUtrict  auto  registrations  on 
June  30  were  3.7  percent  above  a  year  ago 
after  deduction  of  transfers. 

DUtrict  ooUeetlons  of  sales  and  gross  re- 
celpU  taxes  were  23  J  percent  above  a  year 
ago  In  the  6  months.  Television  unit  sales 
climbed  18.9  percent,  while  tuilt  sales  of 
radios  gained  26.3  percent.  Ooaq>etltlon 
caused  a  6.2-pepcent  decline  in  hotel  sales. 

Six-month  totals  are  given  below  with 
those  for  the  same  1962  period: 


Area  department  store 

District  of  ColumbU  department  store 

TelBvtslsB  anltaslsa. 

Rsdk)  aalt  aalea 

Dlstrtot  of  ColumbU  hotel 
District  of  ColumbU  sales 
Area  new  vehicle  titles 


District  of  ColumbU  auto  reglstratloos 

District  of  Columbia  new.car  titlas_ 

District  of  ColumbU  used-car  sslts.. I 

District  of  ColumbU  gasoline  sales  (f^toui) 


Pariod 


6  months. 
do 


6  months.. 

June  SO 

6  months.. 
do 

Smooths.. 


ISCS 


sr,  88$ 

4$^  486 


$K  809. 000 

67,063 

300,777 

18.181 

80,800 

88,844.447 


1062 


$i.aM 

8^001 


tM,M»,tM 
47.864 

108,786 

1&07S 

80,108 

81,  Tea  787 


Change 


M^Fceni 

-1-8.0 

-1-1.0 
+18.0 
-(-26.3 

-6.2 
->-8L2 
+30.8 

+*.7 
-1-1$  8 

4-1.9 
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Mr.  BYBD  of  West  Virginia.  I  shall 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Bbcors  an  soticle  en- 
titled "IStndy  Shows  Necroea  Get  Better 
Deal  in  District  of  CtolumliKla,"  written 
by  Lee  Cohn,  and  published  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  of  June  30,  1063.  I 
shaU  read  the  first  two  sentences: 

Negroes  in  Washington  are  better  off— by 
the  yardsticks  of  income,  Jobe,  and  school- 
ing— than  Negroes  In  other  big  eastern  cities, 
the   Laixa   Department   reported   yesterday. 

Moreover,  the  report  Indicated.  Negroes 
here  are  ahead  of  whites  In  some  of  the 
other  cities  in  the  fields  of  employment  and 
education. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  arti- 
cle be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoai). 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
TEKS  in  the  chair).    Is  there  ofajection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscou, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Sunday  Star,  Washington.  D.C., 

June  80.  1968] 

Studt  Shows  Maoaocs  Grr  Brrrsk  Dzai,  pr 

DzsraicT  or  Coltticbxa 

(By  Lee  Cohn.  Star  staff  writsr) 

Negroes  in  Washington  are  better  oC by 

the  yardsticks  of  Inoome,  Jobs,  and  school- 
ing— than  Negroes  In  other  big  eastern  cities, 
the  Labor  Department  reported   yesterday. 

Moreover,  the  report  indicated,  Negroes 
here  are  ahead  of  whites  in  some  of  the  other 
cities  In  the  fields  of  employment  and 
education. 

But  Washington  Negroes  lag  iMblnd  whites 
here  in  inoome.  Jobs,  and  schooling. 

The  report  U  a  special  analysU  of  1960  cen» 
BUS  data  and  was  prepared  by  the  Depart- 
ment's Bureau  of  LalxJr  StatUtlcs  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedys  Committee  on  Youth 
Smpkqrment  and  for  others  Interested  in 
welfare,  urban  planning,  employment,  educa- 
tion, and  market  reseexch. 

Although  the  rq;>ort  U  based  on  1900  cea- 
8\is  figures,  there  U  no  reason  to  believe  the 
general  patterns  indicated  by  the  data  have 
changed. 

WATIOM  WIUI  STUDT 

It  U  one  of  38  repwrts  prepared  or  In  proc- 
ess, analyzing  major  cities  throughout  the 
country  on  a  nelghborhood-by-neighborhood 
basU.  The  Washington  report  draws  com- 
parisons with  six  other  eastern  cltlsf. 

The  medUn  family  Income  of  Washing- 
ton's total  population  in  1969.  as  reported  in 
1960.  was  $6,993.  That  was  second  only  to 
New  YcH-k's  86.091,  and  topped  Incomes  of 
86,782  in  Philadelphia,  86,718  in  Buffalo. 
•5,669  in  Baltimore,  86,606  In  Plttsborgh, 
and  86,464  in  Newark,  NJ. 

Washington's  nonwhlte  population,  90  per- 
cent of  whom  were  Negroes,  had  a  »THKl'«^n 
family  income  of  84,800.  That  exceeded  non- 
whites'  incomes  of  $4,437  in  New  York.  $4,248 
In  Philadelphia,  $4,149  In  Buffalo,  $4,123  in 
BalUmore,  $3,833  In  Pittsburgh,  and  $3,665 
In  Newark. 

The  unemployment  rate  for  all  Washing- 
ton males  14  or  older,  was  4.4  percent  hi 
April  1960,  and  the  rate  for  Washington 
N^gro  (nonwhlte)   males  was  5£  percent. 

In  the  other  dtles,  the  total  unemployment 
rates  for  males  were  6  percent  in  New  York. 
6.4  percent  In  Philadelphia,  6.7  percent  in 
Baltimore,  7  percent  in  Newark.  8.8  percent 
In  Buffalo,  and  9  percent  In  Pittsburgh. 


For  ncmwhltes.  the  male  unemirtoyment 
rates  were  6.9  percent  In  New  York.  9.7  per- 
cent in  Newark,  10.1  percent  In  Baltimore. 
11.1  percent  in  Philadelphia,  16 J  percent  In 
Buffalo,  and  8  percent  in  Pittsburgh. 
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A  recession  Increased  unemployment  In 
1960.  Wssblngton  was  not  hit  m  hard  as 
other  cltiee.  The  unemployment  rate  for 
Negroes  in  the  other  cities  almost  certainly 
still  tope  the  Negro  rate  here. 

Washingtonians  over  26  had  completed 
11.7  years  of  school,  as  a  median  figure  in 
1940.  The  figure  for  Washington  Negroes 
was  9.8  years. 

Median  educational  attainment  was  re- 
ported at  10.1  years  In  New  York  and  Pitts- 
burgh, 9.8  years  In  Philadelphia  tmd  Buffalo. 
9  years  In  Newark,  and  8.9  years  In  Baltimore. 
Por  nonwhltes.  the  figures  were  9.5  years  In 
New  York,  9.1  In  Plttsbvu-gh,  9  In  Philadel- 
phia. 8.8  In  Newark.  8.7  In  Buffalo,  and  8.4 
In  Baltimore. 

Analysts  divided  Washington  Into  126 
neighborhoods,  on  the  basis  of  census  tracts. 
As  might  be  expected,  neighborhoods  with 
high  unemployment  rates  were  characterized 
by  low  levels  of  Income  and  educational 
attainment.  These  also  were  the  neighbor- 
hoods with  high  proportions  of  Negroes  and 
many  high  school  dropouts. 

The  report  said  neighborhoods  s\ifferlng 
from  "social  and  economic  blight"  are  clus- 
tered mostly  In  the  center  of  the  city, 
roughly  between  Florida  Avenue  In  the 
Northwest  to  the  Anacostla  River  In  the 
Boutheast. 

NKIGHBOKHOODe    KATKD 

Neighborhoods  were  ranged  and  grouped 
Into  four  quarters,  or  quartlles,  according 
to  Incomes.  In  the  lowest  quartlle,  with 
158,000  residents,  median  family  Incomes 
ranged  from  $2,912  to  $4,576  in  1959. 

The  average  unemployment  rate  for  males, 
14  or  over,  was  6.8  percent,  87  percent  were 
Bonwhlte,  4  percent  were  of  foreign  stock, 
and  10  percent  had  moved  Into  the  Wash- 
ington area  since  1956. 

lifore  than  half  the  residents  lived  in 
neighborhoods  where  the  median  level  of 
educational  attainment  was  only  7.1  to  9.7 
years  of  school,  and  only  82  percent  of  those 
14  to  17  years  old  were  In  high  school. 


By  contrast,  the  highest  quartlle  had  me- 
dian family  Incomes  of  17.896  to  $10,000  or 
more.  The  male  unemployment  rate  aver- 
aged 2.1  percent  in  the  neighborhoods  of 
this  group,  which  had  a  population  of 
166,000. 

LOW  INCOMK  ASXA 

Of  this  population,  11  percent  were  non- 
wblte,  28  percent  were  of  foreign  stock,  and 

16  percent  had  moved  Into  the  area  since 
1956.  Nearly  three-fourths  lived  In  neigh- 
borhoods where  the  median  level  of  educa- 
tion attaliunent  was  12.6  to  16.6  years  of 
school.  All  those  14  to  17  were  in  high 
school. 

The  census  tract  with  the  lowest  median 
family  Income,  $2,912,  was  the  area  bounded 
by  South  Capitol  Street  on  the  east,  the  Ana- 
costla River  on  the  south.  Canal  Street  SW., 
on  the  west,  and  M  Street  SW.,  on  the  north. 
Ite  population  was  3.262.  of  whom  3,218  were 
Negroes  and  42  were  white. 

The  unemploynicnt  rate  was  only  4.6  per- 
cent of  the  534  persons  In  the  labor  force — 
working  or  seeking  Jobs.  The  median  edu- 
cational attainment  for  those  26  or  older 
was  8.6  years,  and  96  percent  of  those  14  to 

17  were  In  high  school.  Five  percent  of  the 
population  had  moved  Into  the  Washington 
area  since  1966.  and  51  percent  of  them  came 
from  the  South. 

HIGH   ntCOIilK   AKXAS 

sixteen  census  tracts  are  listed  with  me- 
dian family  Incomes  of  $10,000  or  more  with- 
out specific  doihur  figures.  The  one  at  the 
top  of  the  list  Is  the  Northwest  area  bounded 
by  Western  Avenue,  Wisconsin  Avenue,  Ma- 
comb street,  and  Massachusetu  Avenue. 

Its  population  of  11.008  consisted  of  11,664 
whites.  40  Negroes.  16  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  the 
balance  unspecified.  There  were  3,120  of 
foreign  stock.  The  unemployment  rate 
among  the  SJO^  peraoos  In  the  labor  force 
was  2.2  percent. 

Those  36  or  ol<  '  bad  a  median  education 
of  18.6  years,  av  1  all  those  14  to  17  were  In 


high  school.  Twelve  percent  of  the  residents 
had  moved  here  since  1965.  and  29  percent 
of  them  came  from  the  South. 

The  highest  unemployment  rate  for  males, 
12.6  percent,  was  reported  in  two  census 
tracts. 

In  the  Northwest,  one  of  the  neighbor- 
hoods Is  bounded  by  New  York  Avenue  on 
the  north,  5th  and  6th  Streets  on  the  east. 
the  Mall  on  the  south,  and  16th  Street  on 
the  west. 

OTHKX  FACTS   CmD 

Its  population  was  1.480.  of  whom  896  were 
whites,  275  Negroes,  and  the  balance  of  other 
races.  There  were  430  of  foreign  stock.  The 
labor  force  toUled  676.  Median  family  in- 
come was  $4,786. 

The  other  tract,  with  12.6  percent  unem- 
ployment, is  In  the  Southeast,  bounded  by 
South  Carolina  Avenue.  Pennsylvania  Ave- 
nue, 11th  Street,  and  Virginia  Avenue.  Its 
population  of  6,973  Included  1J22  whites 
and  4,114  Negroes.  There  were  279  of  fra-elgn 
stock.  Median  family  Income  was  $4,716. 
There  were  1.420  persons  In  the  labor  force. 

The  lowest  listed  male  unemployment  rate. 
0.7  percent  of  the  1.694-member  labor  force, 
was  In  a  Northwest  neighborhood.  This 
tract  Is  bounded  by  Massachusetts  Avenue, 
Glover-Archbold  Parkway,  the  Potomac 
River,  Chain  Bridge  Road,  and  Nebraska 
Avenue. 

Its  population  was  6,235.  of  whom  6.073 
were  whites,  100  Negroes,  and  the  balance 
other  races.  There  were  1,676  residents  of 
foreign  stock.  Median  family  Income  was 
over  $10,000. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table  of 
information  in  regartf  to  unemployment 
In  the  metropolitan  area  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  for  the  years  1960-63. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Unemployment  in  metropolitan  area  and  District  of  Columbia,  fiscal  yean  1962,  1961,  and  1960 

(Ttaoaaanda] 


Fteal  year  1M3: 

June 

May 

AnrlL 

MMdi 

Febrmry — 

Janosry 

December... 
Novembfr... 

October 

September.. 

An^QSt 

July 

Ftoeal  year  IMk 

Jane..._ 

May 

AprlL 

Mareta 

Febroary 

Jaaoary 


Annnal  report  data  ■ 


Metropolitan 

areaonem- 

ployment 


Percent  of 

metropolitan 

ar«a  labor  force 

unemployed 


34. « 
18.1 
18.8 
24.2 
38l4 
26.8 
21.8 
22.6 
18.9 
3D.8 
28.8 
24.6 

37.8 
30.S 
31.0 
36.8 
81.7 
38.1 


2.7 
2.0 
2.1 
2.7 
8.0 
10 
2  4 
X6 
18 
Z4 
17 
X8 

8.1 
3.fi 
Z4 
8.0 
8.7 
8.1 


Projeetedi 


District 

nnemploy- 

ment 


l.VO 
11. « 
12.0 
1&.5 
16.0 
18.8 


Pweent  of 
DteUiet 

labor  force 
anemployed 


13.8 

14.5 

12.7 

18.4 

16.2 

\i,1 

17.5 

18.1 

18.4 

16.6 

20.3 

16.7 

3.0 
2.9 
3.1 
3.9 
4.4 
4.4 
3..^ 
3.7 
8.4 
3.6 
3.B 
4.1 

4.6 
3.7 
3.5 
4.4 
6.4 
4.5 


Fiscal  1961— Coa. 

Deeember 

November 

October 

Beptember„ 

Aognst 

July- 

Fiscal  year  1900: 

June 

May 

April 

Mwcta 

February 

Janoarr^ 

December. 

November 

October 

Beptember 

Aagnst 

July 


Annual  report  data  > 


Metropolitan 
area  unem- 
ployment 


38.6 
23.9 
18.0 
10.3 
31.7 
31.7 

38.9 
17.6 
17.8 
32.8 
36.0 
38.3 
18.0 
19.4 
17.3 
17.2 
19.6 
30.8 


Percent  of 

metropolitan 

area  labor  farce 

unemployed 


X7 
X6 
X3 
2.7 
X3 
i.2 

XI 
3.3 
3.3 
17 
2.9 
X6 
2.2 
3.8 
ZO 

xo 

XI 

X4 


Projected* 


District 
unemploy- 
ment 


16.1 
14.7 
\X\ 
U.4 
18.9 
18.0 

16.8 
11.8 
11.5 
14.6 
16l0 
14.8 
11.5 
13.4 
11.1 
11.0 
1X5 
1X8 


Percent  of 

District 

labor  force 

unemployed 


XO 
X8 
X4 
X« 
X2 
X2 

X9 
X2 

X2 
XO 
4.2 
X8 
X2 
X4 
XO 

xs 

X4 

X6 


1  Tbe  Labor  Market  News  Isned  by  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  Ua  the  District 
ofColumbia.    RevWons  in  tbe  orl^nalpubltobeddau  have  been  Incorporated. 

>  District  of  CoIumUa  unemptoyment  and  labor  force  data  are  not  normaDy  coUeeted 
except  every  10  years  durlns  wt  U.S.  census.  DaU  ccdlected  for  tbe  DIstnct  durinc 
the  census  tAprll  1960)  haabeen  used  as  a  benchmark.    The  asBumptloDS  have  been 


made  that  the  same  ratio  of  labor  force  (or  the  DlsUl  ct  to  the  metropolitan  area  applied 
daring  fiscal  year  1961-08  poiod.  In  the  1860  census,  the  District  unemployed  epnsU- 
tuted  64  percent  of  the  anemployed  in  the  metropollUn  area.  This  raU  was  appUed  te 
metropolitan  area  data  to  develop  District  uncmploymeDt. 


1963 
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Unemployment  in  the  District  of  Columhia  and  the  Washinffton  metropolitan  area 
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^ 


H 

Bshlncton 

^..       ...         1 

Month  and  year 

.         ... 

uieuopoman 

UflBfHplgyWlt  * 

Washington  metropoiuan 
wiiew^pieymaM4  ^ 

'  District  of  Colombia 

MoqUi  and  year 

Nnmbtf 
Wismpleyed 

(tbooaaads) 

Ftnmiot 
labor  ftne 

Mmber 

OBsnployed 

(tbeasBDds) 

FSraatof 
Mwrteroe 

NoBrtnr 
(tbooaaads) 

Pweealsf 

Hurabsr  . 

(ttwaaanda) 

Ptret^ar 
Mwrtave 

18$8: 

June —...... 

38.8 

90.6 

XT 
X2 
XO 
X7 
XO 
XO 

18.8 
1X4 
1X2 
15.7 
17.5 
17.0 

Xt 

X2 
X9 
XO 
4.2 
4.2 

Htt-^ 

81.3 

2L8 

n.4 

19.4 
2X8 

3B9 

XX 

X8 
XO 
XI 
X4 

xs 

18.8 

1X8 
11.8 
1X4 
14.1 
M.7 

May.     „    

November 

October .. 

April 

Mwoh 

19.1 
24.5 
27.8 
36.6 

raiwnmrj 

Aognst 

Jannvy        

>  Date  sbtalned  frcn  V£.  Kmplovment  Ssrvlas  tar  the  District  of  Columbls. 

*  Ssttmates.  District  at  Columbia  unenqployment  and  labor  force  data  are  not 
normally  ooUeoted  except  every  10  years  during  tbe  U.S.  asnaaa  Data  ei^Iected  for 
tba  District  dertM  the  oensas  (April  1060)  has  been  used  as  a  hanchmsrk.  Tbe 
aasamptlons  have  bean  made  tkat  tne  same  ratio  o(  labor  force  for  tbe  District  to  the 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  VirglnisL  Mr. 
President,  I  c&n  attention  to  the  fact 
that  July  unemployment  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area  was  2.4.  August 
was  2.4,  September  was  2.1,  and  the  Labor 
Deptartment  informed  my  office  this  week 
that  the  figure  was  still  2.1  percent  of 
the  labor  force.  "Hie  Washington  area  is 
rated  as  a  low-unemployment  area  by 
the  Department  of  Labor.  There  Is  prac- 
tlc8Jly  no  seasonal  rariation.  The  Im- 
pact of  students  is  8ma^. 


metropotttan  area  appMed  dnrteg  tbe  flseai  years  1061-68  period.  In  the  MM  <w»«pif, 
tbe  Dlstrlet  unemployed  eonstltuted  04  iierteiit  of  the  unemployed  tn  the  metropotttSB 
area.  This  rate  was  applied  to  metropolitan  area  dat  a  to  develop  District  unemploy- 
ment. 


With  such  an  unprecedented  level  of 
prosperity  and  with  unemployment  rates 
oonskierably  below  the  national  average, 
the  District  does  not  appear  to  need  a 
new  and  costly  welfare  program. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut has  Indicated  that  we  should 
not  weiu-  blinders  and  be  oblivious  to 
conditions  th8it  exist  so  clooe  to  the 
Capitol.  I  submit  that  Congress  has  not 
been  stingy  in  Its  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Welfare  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  over  the  years.    I  ask  consent 

Public  assistance  grants,  1954-6S 


to  ha^  printed  at  this  pdnt  in  the 
RECORo\a  table  of  puUle  assistance 
grants  for  the  fiscal  years  1954  through 
1963.  The  table  indicates  that  Congress 
appropriated  $2,878,929  for  the  local 
share  in  1954;  and  in  1963,  Congress  mp- 
propriated  $5,387,053  to  local  mooeys 
for  grants.  Senators  will  note  thatt  when 
Federal  moneys  are  added,  the  amounts 
have  not  been  insignificant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  prtoted  to  the  Rxoobb, 
as  follows: 


ItOB 


Average  ntunber  of  i 

Average  number  of  persons .... 

A  vnage  mosthly  grant  per  case.... 
Average  moethly  grant  per  p«wo. 

Total  paymenta ,.♦ 

Federal  share — __ 

Local  share ^ . 


aCTOAL,  1S6« 


Average  number  of  cases.  _ 
Avsnge  number  ol  perMKUL 


i 


acTTTAi,  irai 


Average  moathly  pant  per  < 
Average  moothv  grant  per  psnoo. 

Total  payments. 

Federal  share . ._ .. 

Local  share _„ . ». 


Average  number  of  cases. 
▲esrafs  numhar  of . 
AverafS  monthly  grant  per 
Average  monthly  graat  per  pecsoo. 

Total  paymental.. 

Federal  shaie .. 

Local  share ._. ♦♦—_ 


icruAi,  itss 


Avsrage  number  of  cases.... 
Average  number  of  persons. 
Average  moathly  grant  pee  oaas^. 
Average  moethly  grant  pet  { 

Total  paymenta 

Federal  share 

Local  share „ 


AcrtTAL,  issr 


Average  number  of  oases... 
Average  number  of  persoDS 
Average  monthly  grant  per  cast 
Average  moathly  past  per  pt 

Total  pavmeots 

Federal  share . 

Local  share 


ACTUAL,  ISn 


-14-- 


Average  number  of  easss.  .^ 
Average  number  of  persons.. 
Averace  moathly  grant  per  eass..- 
Averase  mnathty  grant  par  utttaa. 

Total  paymanti .. 

Federal  sham. 
Local  share 


ACTOAL,  II 


Total 


7,848 
14.612 


8^826.316 
88,447.387 
S3;  878, 920 


8.803 
16.991 


87, 020. 107 

8X87X840 

88.155,357 


8.280 
16.408 


88.064.110 
8X787,600 
83.^6,411 

"X6«2 
16,388 


£.462,742 
.224.417 
13,238,325 


9,582 
19,679 


11.148, 720 
ii  056, 682 
K 193. 038 


laeso 

28.847 


811.n0^187 

8441406 
276.642 


Old^ 
assistance 


X8M 

XOU 

86X69 

MO.  96 

81.781.161 

81.  040. 447 

r40,714 


8.080 

X151 

86X20 

85L16 

n.  934, 780 

81.122.688 

8813.301 


X008 

Xl« 

86X4B 

S6L48 

81,970,807 

81.136.844 

8833,463 


8.088 

3.128 
$64.80 

182.88 

81.961,888 

$1,177, 188 

$784,300 


$.109 

X22I 

856.18 

$5X08 

$2,087,866 

$1,380,384 

$887,371 


$.188 
$89.83 

857.94 

$2,217,179 

$1,488^  4a 

$777,737 


Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 


X144 

8,951 

8Mfca6 

S25.21 

82. 797.  ISO 

81.688.628 

81.00.408 


X835 

0.740 

810&V7 

83&41 

82,000.481 

$1.80X862 

$1,165,609 


X08I 

8,967 

$108.98 

$2X82 

$2,771,878 
81.653,717 
81,061.861 


1341 

9,704 

81ia23 

$26.39 

$2.08X7» 

$1.8M,729 

$1,066,000 


1884 

12,889 

$12X88 

$27.88 

$4,177,010 

$2.82X464 

$1,66X666 


$.889 

14909 
$14X30 

88L8? 
$6,081,872 
$1  Ml  989 
$1881889 


AldtetlM 

bUnd 


240 

264 

866i78 

852.55 

8166,508 

870,048 


270 
868.06 
866.86 

8I7B,888 

8100,486 

871862 


286 

379 
98X06 

868.71 

818X746 
8101,  Ml 

882,645 


381 

277 

862.35 

866.76 

8106,296 

8111.063 

884,343 


9U 

388 
$64.98 
9801 84 

8186,810 

8MM.947 

881,888 


944 
967.78 
968.89 

8101, 2n 

$U18i9 
$77,891 


totta 

disabled 


1.661 

1.760 

8«8i08 

8tA6S 

1.1019O 

8610,908 

$8H^a89 


1198 

1384 

88X38 

88181 

$IjM10M 

$846,987 

8601747 


1897 

9M.38 

$87.78 

$1,681M8 

8891087 

$750,066 


1488 

X8BB 
$0138 
$6188 

$1,861746 

$1,087,447 

8819,388 


X4M 

1801 

$81 74 

$1X97 

81,961«8 

$1.071097 

.418 


X474 

1189 

$70.81 

988L99 

$1001031 
$1,  Ml  713 


OoMral 

public 


701 

784 

86171 

857.02 

818 


$18 


666 

888.80 

88X18 

$881,068 


87$ 

$8X07 

$8155 

8481076 


627 

670 

$84.68 

$00.30 

$485,585 


885 


001 

887 

$87.71 

$8L79 

$781,921 

87a.  sra 


Sii 


$i.iai: 


$i.ni7ai 
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Arengt  number  of  < 
Average  number  of  i 
Averace  monthly  cnmt  per  ( 
ATerace  monthly  grant  per  penon. 

Total  paymeoti 

Federal  ibare 

Local  shaie 


AOTDAL,   IMO 


Average  number  of  caaee 

▲wace  number  of  persons. 
Awage  monthly  grant  per  ( 
Avwage  monthly  grant  per  person.. 

Total  paymenU 

FadenJ  abare ..« 

iMBl  Otin 


ACrVAL,  IMl 


Average  number  of  < 

Average  number  of  persons 

Average  monthly  grant  per  eaae 

Av«rage  monthly  grant  per  person.. 

Total  payments 

Federal  share 

Looal  itiare .,.. .. 


AOTVAL,  lt63 


:^: 


Average  number  of  cases 

Average  number  of  persons 

Average  monthly  grant  per  ease 

Average  monthly  grant  per  person. 

Total  payments 

Federal  snare .... 

Local  share ,. 


ACTUAL  ie«s 


Total 


II.  4M 
36,617 


$13,297,948 
$7.  431. 880 
$6, 860, 318 


A 


12.497 
31.106 


$16,287,406 
$8, 606. 617 
$6,711,979 


12,708 
32,864 


$16,809,329 
$8,971,474 
$8,834,866 


11.067 
27,697 


$18,662,337 
$8. 174.  674 
$6,387,663 


OkUge 


3,012 

3,136 

$89.46 

$67.10 

$2,148,921 

$1, 466, 142 

$683,779 


2.964 

8,076 

$60.49 

$67.13 

$2,108,840 

$1,446,306 

$663,474 


2.832,839 

2.968 

$69.16 

SS6.78 

$2,016,344 

$1,434,238 

$661,106 


2.660 

2.760 

$61.47 

$60.04 

$1,064,833 

$1,430,280 

$615,643 


Aid  to  de- 
pendent 
children 


4.168 

18^878 

$148.39 

$32.76 

$7.42Z381 

$4,643,940 

$2,878,432 


6.000 

23.240 

$161. 07 

$32.96 
$0. 180. 222 
$6.  888.  47« 
$3,600,743 


6.444 

26.176 

$61.22 

$3Z70 

$9,878,728 

$6,087,818 

$8,810,911 


4.373 

»,643 

$162.19 

$32.39 

$7.  886. 217 

$6,009,276 

$2,976,941 


Aid  to  the 
blind 


231 

348 

$09.03 

$64.43 

$191.  flOO 

$116,119 

$76,381 


216 

229 

$68.20 

$64.68 

$177,209 

$107,090 

$09,619 


202 

212 

$68.30 

$66.24 

$166,777 

$102,  OM 

$6S,7tt 


190 

199 

$71.03 

$67.99 

$162,162 

$103,601 

$68,471 


Aid  to  the 

dlaablod 


162$ 

2,781 

$7X$3 

$68.23 

$2,276,804 

$1,306,420 

$970^384 


2.779 

2.942 

$73.19 

$89.13 

$2,440,766 

$1,383,982 

$1,066,773 


2.712 

2,880 

$7il6 

$68.00 

$2. 381. 219 

$1,S7I|,M7 

$1.0101  n> 


2,976 

3.161 

$74.79 

$70.64 

$2, 670. 002 

$1,622,418 

$1,048,484 


Oencral 

pabbc 

aoslstanoe 


1.424 

1.674 

$73.62 

$88.61 

$1,268,342 


$1,288,342 

1.479 

1.618 

$74.47 

$68.06 

$1,321,470 


$1,321,470 


1.600 

1,639 

$76.86 

$09.  6.^ 

$1,368,263 


$1,368,263 


878 

946 

$74.94 

$68.64 

$789,214 


$789,214 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  let  me  proceed  a  little  further 
on  this  point,  to  say  that  the  Department 
of  Welfare'  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
has  fared  better  than  have  the  other 
major  departments  of  the  District. 


I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rkcord  a  table  showing  the 
total  appropriations  for  every  depart- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment   for     which     the     appropriation 


amounted  to  $1  million  or  more  for  each 
of  the  years  1955  through  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 


Name  of  agency 


Department  of  Public  Wellare: 

1966 _ 

1961. 

Actual  change,  1966-63 

Percentage  change.  1966-63 

Department  of  Oeneral  Administration: 

1965 — 

1963 

Actual  ehan«.  1055-63 

Percentage  change,  1065-63 

National  Zoological  Park: 

1966 

1963 

Actual  change.  1955-63 

Percentage  changp,  1966-63 

Metrop<^tan  P<dice  Department: 

1968 

1983 . 

Actual  change.  1065-63. 

Percentage  change,  1955-63 . 

Bducatkm: 

1966 „ 

1963 

Actual  change.  1056-63 

Percentage  change.  1955-63 

Recreation  Department: 

1965 

1968. 

Actual  change.  1955-63 

Percentage  change,  1966-63 . 

Regulatory  agencies: 

1965- -V 

1963 .Xr 

Actual  diann,  1966-«ar. 

Percentage  change,  1956-63 

Department  of  Licenses  and  Inspection: 

1966 

1963 

Actual  change,  1966-63 

Percentage  diange,  1955-63 

Fire  Department: 

1065 

1963 

Actual  change,  1966-63... 

Percentage  change,  1055-63 . 

Courts: 

1055 

1963 

ActusU  change.  1966-63 

Percentage  change,  1966-<J3...... 


Total 
appropria- 
tion 


$8,766,100 

$21,256,700 

$12,491,600 

142.5 

$2,945,500 

$6,761,600 

$3,816,800 

130.6 

$646,000 

$147,200 

$826,200 

127.9 

$12, 837,  SCO 
$26,901,000 
$14. 064. 400 
109.6 

$27,036,600 

$57, 248, 400 

$29, 621. 800 

107.2 

$1,641,000 
$3,348,400 

$1,707,400 
104.0 

$918,200 

$1,803,000 

$943,800 

103.8 

$1,378,000 

$2,784,000 

$1,406,000 

102.0 

$6,266,000 

$12,506,000 

$6,328,400 

101.0 

$3, 163, 400 

$6,200,400 

$3,046,000 

06.3 


Salary 

cost  of 

authorized 

positions 


$3,468,300 

$9. 800. 100 

$6,301,800 

184.3 

$2,396,300 

K  440. 600 

$2,044,300 

86.3 

$466,900 

$1,120,800 

$663,900 

140.1 

$11,635,100 

$19,  BOO,  600 

$7, 874. 500 

67.7 

$23, 174. 400 

$42,000,100 

$18,825,700 

81.2 

$808,600 

$1,632,600 

$823,800 

101.9 

$847,800 

$1,648,300 

$700,600 

82.6 

$1,249,800 

$2,408,600 

$1. 168, 800 

92.7 

$6,678,400 

$8,642,400 

$3,064  000 

619 

$1. 123, 200 

$2,344,000 

$1,221,700 

108.8 


Authorized 
positions 


1,036 
2.306 
1,311 
128.6 

682 

712 

113 

22.3 

137 

210 

73 

63.3 

2,473 

3,132 

860 

36.6 

5,311 

^9^6 

1,636 

30.4 

322 

283 

61 

37.6 

188 

240 

52 

27.7 

296 

398 

102 

34.6 

1,128 

1,278 

160 

13.3 

334 
362 
118 

ia4 


Name  of  agency 


Public  Library: 

1966 

1963 , 

Actual  change,  1965-63 

Percentage  change,  1965-63 

Department  of  Public  Health: 

1965 

1963 

Actual  change,  1965-63 

Percentage  change,  1966-83 

Department  of  San'.tary  Engineering: 

1965 

1963 

Actual  clMnge,  1966-63 

Percentage  change,  1966-0$ . . 

Department  of  Correctloos: 

1966 

1963 

Actual  change,  1966-68 

Percentage  change,  1965-68 

Department  of  Highways  and  TralBe: 

1966 

1963 

Actual  change,  1966-63 

Percentage  change,  1966-68 

Department  of  Buildings  and  Qroonds: 

1958. 

1963. 

Actual  change.  1965-63 

Percentage  change.  1966-63 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles: 

1965. 

1963u 

Actual  change,  1965-63 

Percentage  change,  1966-68 

National  Capital  Parks: 

1966. 

1963- 

Actual  change,  1966-63 

Percentage  change.  1955-63 

Washington  Aqueduct: 

1955. 

1963 ^ 

Actual  change.  1966-03 . 

Percentage  change,  1966-63 

Total  lor  District  of  Columbia: 

1966. 

1903. 

Actual  ^ann,  1966-63 

Peroeotage  change,  1965-68... 


Total 
appropria- 
tion 

Salary 

oust  of 

authorised 

poelttona 

Authorized 
positions 

$1,611,000 

$8,140,300 

$1,639,300 

919 

$1. 202. 400 

$2,268,600 

$1,066,200 

87.8 

362 

436 

84 

23.9 

$22,636,000 

$43,727,800 

$31, 091, 800 

98.3 

$8,997,700 

$17,864,600 

$8,886,900 

98.6 

3,780 

I,  $80 

•80 

317 

$9,782,700 

$17,897,400 

$8, 164,  700 

83.9 

$8,789,800 

»17O4.30t 

$6,911400 

67.3 

2,781 

3,045 

264 

$4,374,000 

$1 8(9. 600 

$1,471000 

79.4 

$2,429,300 

$6,270,000 

$2,841,700 

117.0 

603 

887 

284 

47.1 

$5,708,600 

$9,634,500 

$3,866,900 

66.8 

$3. 413.  700 

$7,961,300 

$4,567,600 

133.8 

939 

1,449 

510 

613 

$1,07^400 

$3,664,300 

$978,700 

68.4 

$1,00.\000 

$1,888,400 

$886,400 

68.4 

$946,800 

$1,431,600 

$486,000 

61.2 

$704,900 

$1. 101. 700 

$308,800 

3&9 

297 
2V7 

191 

319 

38 

117 

$2,344,000 

$3,641,200 

$1,  197,  200 

61.1 

$1,773,700 

$3,2(12,000 

$1,488,300 

83.9 

622 

60(2 

80 

l^3 

$2,127,000 

$2,863,400 

^$736,400 

r»          48.2 

$1,626,300 

$1, 920,  MO 

$391200 

217 

360 

336 

-33 

-8  9 

$129,629,000 
$338,786,400 

$81,708,600 

$161,654,000 

$O9,88M0O 

$3a704 

$27,253 

$6,540 

31.0 

1963 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  this  table  shows  that.  In  total 
appropriations,  the  increase  for  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare  amounted  to 
142.5  percent  over  this  period — which 
was  a  greater  increase  than  that  shown 
for  any  other  department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  receiving  ap- 
propriations of  at  least  $1  million  a  year. 

The  table  also  shows  that,  as  regards 
salary  costs  of  authorized  positions,  the 
Department  of  Welfare  led  all  other  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  departments  during 
the  period  from  1955  through  1963.  The 
increase  in  the  salary  costs  of  authorized 
positions  for  this  Department  was  184.3 
percent;  and  the  chart  shows  that  in 
regard  to  the  total  number  of  authorized 
positions,  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare again  led  all  other  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government  departments  with  an 
increase  of  128.6  percent,  whereas  no 
other  major  department  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  government  showed  an  in- 
crease of  as  much  as  100  percent.  As  I 
have  stated,  the  table  does  not  Include 
the  small  departments  for  which  the 
total  annual  appropriations  amounted  to 
less  than  $1  million. 

I  submit  these  flgxues  in  order  to  show 
that  Congress  has  been  more  liberal  in 
its  appropriations  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  i:>epartment  of  Welfare  than 
for  other  depstrtments  over  the  recent 
years.  I  do  not  believe  the  facts  Justify 
creation  of  another  welfare  program 
which  will  require  ever-increasing  ap- 
propriations in  the  years  ahead. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  and 
other  Senators  who  have  Joined  him  in 
spK>nsorlng  this  amendment — and  I  say 
this  with  the  utmost  respect  for  them, 
for  I  do  have  great  respect  for  the  Sena- 
tors who  are  sponsoring  the  amend- 
ment— attempt  to  make  the  point  that 
the  man-in-the-house  rule  Is  encourag- 
ing desertions.  This  point  is  often  ex- 
pressed, and  seemingly  it  Is  never  re- 
futed. They  maintain  that  the  adoption 
of  their  amendment  would  reduce  de- 
sertions inasmuch  as  it  would  result  In 
the  abolishment  of  the  man-in-the- 
house  rule  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

However,  I  defy  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  and  the  other  sponsors  of 
the  amendment  to  prove  to  the  Senate 
that  the  man-in-the  house  rule,  has  re- 
sulted in  an  Increase  In  the  nunjber  of 
desertions  of  families  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  the  annual  reports 
for  certain  years  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Department  of  Public  Welfare. 
They  indicate  for  each  year  the  number 
of  ADC  cases  opened,  and  they  also  In- 
dicate the  number  of  cases  that  have 
been  opened  because  of  the  absence  of  a 
parent.  These  reports  do  not  support 
the  contention  that  the  man-ln-the- 
house  rule  is  contributing  to  an  Increase 
in  the  number  of  desertions  of  families. 
Instead,  they  bear  out  precisely  the  op- 
posite; namely,  that  since  the  man-in- 
the-house  rule  went  Into  effect,  the  num- 
ber of  cases  opened  because  of  the  ab- 
sence of  a  parent  has,  percentagewise, 
decreased,  rather  than  increased. 

This  rule,  as  we  now  have  It,  has  been 
in  existence  since  19(5;  but  no  one  ever 


said  anything  about  it  or  shed  any  tears 
over  it  until  2  years  ago,  when  the  in- 
vestigations showed  that  the  regulation 
was  not  being  enforced,  along  with  many 
other  regulations  governing  eligibility. 
So  it  became  at  that  time  a  bad  rule; 
that  alleged  change  occurred  overnight. 
And  now  it  is  said  that  it  is  contributing 
to  the  desertions  of  families  by  fathers- 
Mr.  President,  I  shall  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tabulation  In  regard  to  the  number  of 
ADC  case  openings  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  taken  from  the  annual  reports 
for  the  years  1953  through  1963,  together 
with  the  number  of  case  openings  based 
uF>on  the  absence  of  a  iJarent. 

In  a  small  minority  of  cases  the  ab- 
sence was  due  to  the  death  of  a  parent. 
In  a  slightly  greater  number,  the  ab- 
sence was  due  to  the  Incarceration  of  a 
parent.  But  I  am  going  to  give  the  op- 
position the  benefit  of  the  doubt  and  in- 
clude all  of  those  cases  in  absences. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  percentages. 
In  1950,  openings  based  on  the  absence 
of  a  parent  constituted  38  percent  of  the 
ADC  cases  that  were  open.  In  1951 — 40 
percent.  In  1952 — 44  percent.  At  that 
time  the  man-in-the-house  rule  was 
not  in  effect,  but  the  openings  based  on 
the  absences  were  going  up  in  those 
years.  In  1953 — 42  percent.  In  1954 — 43 
percent.  In  1955 — 50  percent.  In 
1956 — 53  percent.  At  that  time  the 
man-in-the-house  rxile  was  in  effect. 
In  1957,  the  percentage  begins  to  drop; 
here  It  was  51  percent.  In  1958 — 47  per- 
cent. In  1959 — 46  percent.  In  1960 — 39 
percent.  In  1961 — 34  percent.  In  1962 — 
31  percent.    In  1963 — 30  percent. 

So  case  openings,  based  on  the  ab- 
sence of  parents,  are  going  down  Instead 
of  up.  It  is  not  possible  to  make  a  silk 
purse  out  of  a  sows  ear.  Nor  is  it  pos- 
sible to  maintain,  on  the  basis  of  these 
figures  which  come  from  the  Depart- 
ment's own  annual  reports,  that  the 
man-in-the-house  rule  is  driving  hus- 
bands and  fathers  away  from  their 
homes,  causing  them  to  desert  their  chil- 
dren, so  that  the  families  may  qualify 
for  public  welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
headed  "Openings,  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  District  of  Columbia,  Office 
of  the  Director,"  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Openings,  Office  of  the  Director,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  District  of  Columbia 


Year 

Total 

Total 
absence 
factors' 

1963 

1,308 
1,863 
3,307 
3,142 
2,087 
1,838 
1,3*7 

■•a 

m 

1,048 

365 

1962 

682 

1961 

760 

1960 

848 

1950 .... .... . 

834 

1968 

881 

1967 —    

649 

1966 

:  .::■ :. ::„: 

627 

1966 

430 

1964 

476 

1963 

361 

1962 

830 

1961 

308 

1960 

408 

I  IneludM  daath. 


Mr.  BTRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  some  of  the  testimony  which  was 
given  to  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  the  District  of  Columbia 
in  its  consideration  of  the  appropriation 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  1963.  The  testi- 
mony to  which  I  allude  was  with  regard 
to  an  APDC-UP  program  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Commissioner  Dun- 
can said — and  I  am  quoting  him  out  of 
context: 

We  have  had  a  very  good  reason  for  not 
having  attempted  to  adopt  certain  of  these 
programs.  Frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quick  to  say  It  has  been  money. 

With  regard  to  the  presence  of  para- 
mours, Commissioner  Dimcan  said : 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  person  who 
genuinely  believes  in  good  government  would 
want  to  see  the  taxes  of  a  people  spent  on  a 
person  who  was  in  total  violation  of  our 
laws,  living  in  the  home,  sharing  in  the  food, 
the  rent,  and  even  in  some  cases  sharing  in 
the  funds  going  Into  that  home. 

I  do  not  mean  to  imply  that  Commis- 
sioner Duncan  is  not  supporting  the  pro- 
gram. He  does  support  the  program.  He 
made  the  point  then  and  there — 18 
months  ago — that  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia had  a  money  problem.  It  still  has 
a  money  problem,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  facts  Justify  the  inception  of  an- 
other costly  welfare  program. 

Mr.  Shea,  in  his  testimony  before 
Representative  Natcher,  said: 

There  are  15  States  now  participating  In 
this  type  of  program. 

Mr.  President,  today,  18  months  later, 
there  are  still  15  States  participating  in 
this  program. 

If  It  is  so  good,  why  have  not  more 
States  begim  to  participate  in  it? 

Mr.  Shea  indicated  at  that  time  that 
the  total  cost  of  grants  and  administra- 
tion In  the  first  year  of  the  proposed 
program  was  estimated  at  $1,312,000.  It 
is  interesting  to  note  a  question  which 
Representative  Natcher  asked  of  Bir. 
Shea.    Representative  Natcher  said: 

Mr.  Shea,  this  statement  you  make  to  the 
committee  to  the  effect  that  a  firmer  esti- 
mate may  result  in  different  figures,  how 
different  could  the  figures  be?  Would  they 
be  different  to  the  extent  that  instead  of  the 
IMstrlct's  portion  being  $1,312,000,  that  it  1b 
possible  it  would  be  $3  million? 

Mr.  Shba.  Yes.  it  Is  possible,  sir. 

I  make  the  point  that  there  Is  no  well- 
defined,  clear,  firm  estimate  of  the  costs 
of  the  program. 

Last  year  before  the  House  subcommit- 
tee Mr.  Shea  indicated  that  the  program 
would  cost  $1.3  million.  Thtu,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  chairman's  question  as  to 
whether  the  cost  might  be  as  much  as 
$3  million,  Mr.  Shea  indicated  in  the 
affirmative,  that  it  very  well  might  be. 

Tills  year  the  Department  was  unable 
to  present  the  committee  with  firm 
estimates. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point  a 
table  showing  the  estimated  cost  of  the 
program,  as  those  estimates  were  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee  on  the  Sat- 
urday morning  when  we  tocdc  testimony 
on  this  subject. 
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Ther«  belnc  no  objection,  the  table  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcoro,  as 
XoUowi: 


Tctel 

Local 

aost  per 

cue 

rodml 

■hare  per 

cue 

Total 

coat  per 

ease 

Total 
local 
ooat 

Total 

Federal 

eoot 

Total  for 

financial 

aid 

t-month  period....^.. 

•-moath  period 

l>inontb  pertod 

400 

a» 

l.K» 

tan.  00 

C7t.lS 
7«(.18 

IS17.M 
47&7« 
SS&73 

1000.05 
1,0*0.01 

i.soaoi 

fl87.»4.10 
4M.fl8S.00 
M«,4M.OO 

tie0.7S0.40 

•oaotaio 

702, 404.00 

047.078.80 

800.  on.  X) 

l.M6,0OH.OO 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoao  at  this  point 
a  table  of  the  estimates  of  costs  which 


were  presented  by  the  Department  that 
Saturday  afternoon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Summary 

of  grants 

and  gratuities — AFi 

OC-UP*  program 

Total 

Local 

eoat  per 

ease 

Federal 
share  per 

CAM 

Total 

cost  per 

caM 

Total 
local 
cost 

Total 

Federal 

eoet 

ToUl 

flnanclal 

aid 

tMOPth  plan 

•noHBtta  plan 

13-month  plan 

400 

sao 

1,106 

i6i&» 

77i83 

i.oao.w 

$428.04 
642.06 
8M.08 

t»43.26 
1.414.80 

1,886.47 

$381488 

•83.721 

1, 138.  681 

$30T.74O 
8a^480 
046,068 

8462.108 
1. 100. 310 
2,084.549 

I  Aid  to  families  of  dependent  children— onemployed  parents.       -f 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  these  tables  will  show  pre- 
cisely what  I  meant  when  I  said  to  one 
of  the  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ment: 

The  figure  you  have  Just  given  representa 
only  the  grants,  and  this  figure  Is  already 
•687,041  higher  than  the  e«tlmat«  you  came 
in  with  thU  morning,  which  represents  quite 
a  sizable  miscalculation. 

There  was  a  miscalculation  in  the 
estimates  for  the  program — a  miscalcu- 
lation that  was  brought  out  under  ques- 
tioning. That  incident  indicates  that 
the  Department  is  unprepared  to  give 
Congress  a  firm  estimate  of  the  cost  of 
the  program.  Whereas  last  year  Mr. 
Shea  said  the  program  would  cost  $1.3 
million  the  first  year,  it  is  said  now  that 
the  cost  would  be  $2,577,271  for  tht  first 
year,  which  is  twice  as  much  as  the  esti- 
mate last  year.  Yet  the  estimate  this 
year  was  based  upon  the  same  sample 
survey  conducted  by  the  Department  in 
July  of  last  year  and  upon  which  it  made 
its  estimate  at  that  time. 

So,  what  are  we  to  believe?  Is  the 
total  cost  to  be  $1.3  million  the  first  year, 
or  is  it  to  be  $2.5  million? 

I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  program 
with  my  eyes  shut.  Moreover.  Mr.  Pres- 
Idtfit,  the  cost  of  such  a  program  would 
be  higher  per  recipient  than  that  of  the 
present  ADC  program. 

The  APDC-UP  program  cost  is  $49.13 
per  person,  whereas  the  average  cost  per 
person  in  the  ADC  category  at  present  is 
$32.M. 

I's^y  to  my  friend  from  Connecticut 
that  under  his  proposal  we  would  be 
paying  $17  more  per  person  than  we 
are  now  pajring  under  the  ADC  program. 
And  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  imder- 
stand  why. 

I  make  the  further  point  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  AFDC-UP  program 
in  the  District  of  Colvimbia  would  In- 
crease the  caseload  28  percent.  After  2 
years  of  sweat,  toil,  effort,  and  expense 
the  Welfare  Department  has  been  able  to 
decrease  the  ADC  caseload  32  percent. 


and  now  It  is  proposed  to  increase  the 
caseload  by  28  percent,  according  to  the 
hearings  testimony.  I  think  there  is  no 
Justification  for  a  new  program  which 
will  reverse  the  caseload  trend. 

I  have  already  indicated  that  the  im- 
plementation of  the  AFDC-UP  program 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  would  abolish 
the  man-ln-the-house  rule.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  stated,  contrary 
to  the  prevailing  opinion  in  many  quar- 
ters, a  similar  rule  is  in  effect  in  at  least 
15  States  throughout  the  Union. 

In  this  connection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  R<coRD«r 
at  this  point  a  letter  written  to  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Galvin,  Chief,  Investigations  and 
Collections  Division,  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Department  of  Public  Welfare,  by 
John  J.  Hurley.  Acting  Director,  Bureau 
of  Family  Services.  Welfare  Administra- 
tion, Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  dated  August  28.  1953.  The 
letter,  which  was  included  in  the  printed 
hearings,  indicates  the  States  which  have 
certain  eligibility  provisions  in  public  as- 
sistance programs  similar  to  those  reg- 
ulations presently  in  existence  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

dzpaxtment  of  hxalth, 
Education,  and  Weltakx, 
Washington,  D.C..  August  28.  1963. 
Mr.  William  OALvnr. 

Chief,  Investigations  and  Collections  Divi- 
sion, District  of  Columbia  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  Washington,  D.C. 
Dkak  Ms.  Oalvin:   At  the  meeting  of  the 
Advisory  Committee  on  Aid  to  Families  With 
Dependent    Children    Eligibility    Review    on 
August  8.  which  you  attended  as  a  member, 
you  requested  some  InXormatlon  about  cer- 
tain eUglbility  provisions  in  the  State  pub- 
Uc  assistance  programs. 

Enclosed  are  some   data  which  were  ex- 
tracted  from  materials  submitted  by  State 
public  assistance  agencies  as  a  part  of  the 
nationwide  AFDC  review. 
Sincerely  yotirs, 

John  J.  Huslxt, 

Acting  Director. 


State  Plan  Psovisions  Rkoasding  Nonucoal 
Makital  Relationships  in  Relation  to 
Elioibilitt  roa  AFDC  • 

All  States  hold  legal,  adoptive  and  natural 
parents  responsible  to  the  extent  of  their 
ability  for  the  support  of  minor  children. 
States  differ  In  the  degree  of  responsibility 
assigned  to  stepparents. 

The  following  States  have  special  qualifica- 
tions on  the  basis  of  the  caretaker-relative's 
continuing  association  with  another  adult 
of  the  opposite  sex : 

ALABAMA 

Death  of  father :  IX  there  Is  no  able-bodied 
stepfather  a  child  Is  considered  deprived  of 
parental  support  by  reason  of  the  father's 
death  If  there  Is  no  able-bodied  father  sub- 
stitute who  lives  In  the  home  and  malntaliis 
a  marital  relationship  with  the  mother, 
though  unmarried  to  her  and  the  natural  or 
adoptive  mother  is  unable  to  meet  the  chUd's 
needs  according  to  agency  standards. 

Death  of  mother:  If  the  legal  father  with 
whom  the  child  lives  Is  tinable  to  meet 
child's  needs  according  to  agency  standards 
and  there  is  need  for  a  caretaker,  unless 
there  is  an  able-bodied  stepmother  or  other 
able-bodied  mother  substitute  who  lives  In 
the  home  and  maintains  a  marital  relation- 
ship with  the  father,  though  unmarried  to 
him. 

Continued  absence  from  the  home:  Pro- 
vided there  is  no  able-bodied  stepparent  or 
other  parent  substitute  in  the  home. 

Imprisonment,  divorce,  separation,  deser- 
tion: There  must  also  be  reasonably  clear 
evidence  that  mother  and  father  have  a 
completely  broken  relationship. 

Unmarried  status  of  parents:  Provided  also 
that  any  marital  relationship  between  the 
child's  natural  or  adoptive  mother  and 
father  Is  broken.  Father  who  continues  to 
go  in  and  out  of  home  and  lives  with  mother 
as  man  and  wife  Is  held  responsible  for 
support  of  his  chUdren  only. 

aaaoMA 

If  an  unrelated  male  is  living  In  the  house- 
hold, assistance  will  not  be  granted. 

ABKANSAS 

Stable  nonlegal  union:  Where  mother 
affords  the  privilege  of  a  husband  to  a  man 
and  there  is  a  continuing  relationship, 
whether  or  not  he  Is  Uvlng  continuously  in 
the  home,  deprivation  of  parental  support 
wUl  not  be  established. 

CONNECTICUT 

In  any  case  where  It  is  found  that  a  (non- 
related  male)  boarder  is  Uving  In  the  home, 
the  worker  has  the  responsibility  to  advise 
the  mother  that  she  will  be  ineligible  unless 
the  boarder  leaves  her  home  Immediately. 

district  or  columbu 
A  child  who  has  been  deprived  of  parental 
support  by  reason  of  death.  Incapacity,  or 
continued  absence  from  the  home  becomes 
Ineligible  to  receive  ADC  when  his  mother 
maintains  a  continuing  relationship  similar 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife  and  the  man 
has  a  relationship  to  the  chUd  similar  to 
that  of  a  father,  whether  or  not  he  main- 
tains an  address  elswhere  and  Is  not  con- 
tinuously In  the  home,  unless  the  man  is 
Incapacitated  and  unable  to  support  the 
family  for  that  reason. 

CEOBGIA 

Substitute  father:  Any  man  Uvlng  In  the 
home  or  cohabiting  with  the  mother  Is  held 
responsible  for  support  of  all  chUdren  In  the 
home.  Oeorgla  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare construes  that  paramour(s)  are  sub- 
stitute father(B)  and  In  famUles  where  prom- 


>  Primary  source:  Methods  used  by  State 
Public  Assistance  Agencies  in  Determining 
SllglbUlty  (form  FB-SSS)  submitted  by  In- 
dividual States,  January  1963. 
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Isculty  or  prostitution  exists  as  a  pattern 
of  Uvlng,  the  family  mtut  look  to  substitute 
father  for  support.  An  applicant  may  apply 
with  Ulegitlmate  chUdren  and.  If  otherwise 
eligible,  receive  AFDC.  If  after  becoming 
a  recipient,  another  Illegitimate  pregnancy 
occurs,  the  case  shall  be  closed  because  of 
prima  facie  evidence  of  substitute  father 
relationship,  plus  no  change  In  pattern  of 
living.  The  State  DPW  recognizes  stability 
of  relationship  «ven  though  no  legal  marriage 
exists  or  can  exist.  Upon  reapplicatlon, 
the  burden  of  proof  Is  on  the  woman  to 
establish  the  fact  that  pattern  of  living  has 
changed  and  no  substitute  father  relation- 
ship exists. 

KENTUdtT 

Child  Uvlng  with  either  parent  and  person 
unrelated  by  marriage  In  an  established 
famUy  relationship  is  oonsldered  as  deprived 
of  parental  support  only  If  incapacity  exists. 
Plan  lists  10  factors  to  be  considered  In  de- 
termining the  existence  of  such  a  relation- 
ship. 

LOUISIANA 

When  parent  Is  living  In  a  nonlegal  union, 
child  Is  not  considered  deprived  of  parental 
support  unless  one  parent  Is  Incapacitated. 

M18SIS6XPPI 

In  determining  deprivation  of  parental 
supp<H^  or  care,  the  term  "parents"  Includes 
not  only  natural  parents  but  also  an  own 
parent  and  (1)  an  adoptive  parent,  (3)  a 
stepparent,  (3)  a  common-law  parent,  or  (4) 
a  man  or  woman  who  Uves  in  the  home  and 
maintains  a  relationship  with  the  chUd's 
own  parent,  even  though  not  married  to 
him  or  her.  Child  living  in  the  home  with 
two  able-bodied  parents  is  not  eligible. 
(PoUcy  revision  in  process  provides  for  in- 
clusion as  eligible  a  case  in  which  one  or 
both  parents  are  incapacitated  providing 
other  conditions  of  eligibility  are  met.) 

MIBSOUBI 

ChUdren  are  not  considered  deprived  of 
parental  support  when  living  with  one  nat- 
ural parent  who  is  able  bodied  who  is  living 
with  an  able-bodied  adult  in  a  legal  or  non- 
legal  relationship. 

NEW  HAMPSHIBE 

An  unrelated  male  is  not  permitted  to  live 
with  an  ADC  famUy,  whether  in  their  home 
or  his.  An  tmrelated  male,  within  the  mean- 
ing of  thlB  provision,  is  a  man  18  years  of 
age  or  older  who  is  not  related  by  blood  to 
the  ADC  parent  or  other  female  payee- 
relative.  "Living  with"  or  "in  the  home  of'^ 
means  that  an  unrelatsd  male  actually  lives 
as  a  member  of  the  famUy  in  the  same  house- 
hold with  the  ADC  famUy,  and  the  personal 
relationship  Is  one  or  is  likely  to  become  one 
in  which  he  assumes  the  role  of  a  husband 
to  the  ADC  mother  or  other  female  payee- 
relative  without  benefit  of  marriage. 

NEW    MEXICO 

Children  are  not  considered  to  be  deprived 
of  parental  support  if  the  mother  is  living 
with  her  husband,  or  has  established  a  rela- 
tionship with  a  man  similar  to  that  of  hus- 
band and  wife  and  the  mother,  children,  and 
man  are  living  In  a  family  setting,  regardless 
of  whether  the  man  (or  husband)  is  the 
father  of  the  chUdren. 

nobth  cabolina 
Unmarried  status  of  parents:  In  any  case 
where  it  is  found  that  the  motlier  with  a 
chUd  or  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  is 
maintaining  a  relationship  which  amounts 
to  a  common-law  relationship  with  a  man 
to  whom  she  is  not  married,  the  cotmty 
board  of  pubUa  welfare  may  find  that  the 
famUy  is  not  eligible  fpr  AFDC  as  long  as 
the  relationship  continuee. 


SOUTH  cabolina 

Common-law  relationship:  If  man  and 
woman  living  together  are  considered  as 
having  established  a  common-law  relation- 
ship it  is  necessary  to  clear  all  eligibility  fac- 
tors applicable  to  legal  parents  before  chil- 
dren are  considered  deprived  of  parental 
support.  Such  relationship  may  be  con- 
sidered as  established  if  (1)  man  Uves  in 
home;  (2)  man  visits  frequently  for  purpose 
of  living  with  applicant;  or  (3)  there  is  a 
pattern  of  mother  having  a  series  of  relation- 
ships, resulting  in  children  or  not.  (Where 
a  child  results  from  a  casual  attachment 
and  no  further  contacts  are  had,  it  cannot 
be  said  that  a  common-law  relationship 
exists.) 

tennesseb 

Unmarried  status  of  parents:  When  evi- 
dence is  available  to  establish  a  continuing 
common-law  relationship  assistance  is  not 
given.  When  a  child  is  born  out  of  wedlock 
and  the  alleged  father  has  not  had  the  birth 
legitimated,  services  shall  be  given  to  both 
parents  of  the  child  to  help  them  function 
as  responsible  adults.  If  marriage  is  not 
planned,  legitimation  or  bastardy  proceed- 
ings may  be  taken  to  establish  paternity. 

TEXAS 

Unmarried  status  of  parents:  Illegitimate 
children  are  eligible  on  the  point  of  depriva- 
tion unless  •  •  •  the  mother  is  maintain- 
ing a  stable  relationslUp  with  a  man  who  pre- 
sumably functions  as  the  father  or  father- 
substitute  In  the  home  of  the  children. 

Stable  relationship:  If  mother  of  ADC  chU- 
dren is  cohabiting  with  a  man.  chUdren  are 
not  deemed  deprived  of  parental  support. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  make  the  further  point  in  op- 
position that  implementation  of  the  pro- 
gram would  necessitate  additional  po- 
sitions for  the  Department  of  Welfare. 
One  example  Is  that  of  more  personnel 
in  the  Intake  Review  Service.  This  ques- 
tion was  considered  during  the  hearings, 
and  a  careful  reading  of  the  hearings 
will  confirm  the  need  for  more  positions 
In  the  Intake  Review  Service  If  the  pro- 
gram goes  into  effect.  There  will  also 
be  a  need  for  more  positions  in  the  OflBce 
of  Investigations  and  Collections  if  the 
program  goes  into  effect. 

I  make  the  point  that  additional  op- 
portimities  for  cheating  would  be  made 
available,  and  another  heavy  adminis- 
trative burden  would  be  placed  upon 
the  Depsutment  If  such  a  course  were 
followed. 

I  believe  it  would  be  well  for  Senators 
who  have  not  read  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral's reports  submitted  to  the  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations  last  year,  on 
the  investigation  of  selected  cases  imder 
the  ADC  and  GP  programs,  to  do  so.  I 
further  submit  that  those  who  have  al- 
ready read  the  reports  might  well  read 
them  again,  because  it  is  easy  to  forget 
the  facts. 

The  investigation  showed  that  in  only 
28  percent  of  the  cases  would  the  man- 
ln-the-house  rule  have  played  any  part 
whatsoever,  and  that  even  in  those  cases 
if  the  Investigators  had  obtained  addi- 
tional facts,  there  might  have  appeared 
additional  findings  as  to  ineligibility 
which,  without  the  man-ln-the-house 
rule,  would  have  rendered  the  cases  In- 
eligible for  assistance. 

The  investigation  also  showed  that  in 
65  percent  of  cases  involving  the  man- 


in-the-house  rule  the  man  was  employed. 
If  the  man  was  employed,  why  ^ould 
he  not  support  the  children?  Why 
should  he  not  provide  for  the  mother  and 
the  children?  I  believe  the  Department 
has  the  right  to  assume  that  he  can  pro- 
vide for  them  and  is  providing  for  them. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  the  report  on  investigation  of 
selected  cases  imder  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program,  Department  of  Public 
Welfare.  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment, by  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  the  report  having  been 
addressed  to  the  chairmen  of  the  Sub- 
committees on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
Senate  and  House  Committees  on 
Appropriations. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Report  on  Investigation  or  Sxlxcted  Cases 
Umdeb  the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
Proobam,  Depabtmeht  or  Public  Welpabe, 
Distbict  of  Columbia  Govebnment,  Jttnx 
1962 

(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  July  1962) 

Washington,  D.C, 

July  26,  1962. 
To  the  Chaibmen,  Subcommittxes  on  Dib- 
trict  op  Columbia  and  Senate  and  House 
Committees  on  Appropriations. 

Herewith  is  our  report  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  selected  cases  under  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent chUdren  (ADC)  program,  admln- 
tstered  by  the  PubUc  Assistance  Division 
(PAD) .  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  government,  June  1962. 
We  participated  in  the  investigation  pur- 
suant to  your  request  of  March  6,  1962. 

The  investigation  of  236  ADC  cases  dis- 
closed that  the  recipients  in  133,  or  67  per- 
cent, of  the  cases  were  ineligible  for  flnanclal 
assistance  vmder  the  eliglbUity  requlrementB 
and  need  standards  as  prescribed  by  the 
Board  of  Commissioners.  -The  ineligiblUty 
of  the  recipients  in  69  of  the  cases  was  di- 
rectly related  to  the  so-called  man-ln-the- 
house  rule,  although  in  32  of  the  cases  other 
ineligibUity  findings  also  existed. 

The  high  incidence  of  ineligibUity  of  the 
recipients  in  the  236  cases  investigated  leads 
to  the  conclusion  (1)  that  the  PAD,  In  Ita 
determinations  and  redeterminations  of  the 
recipients'  eliglbUity,  either  had  not  com- 
pletely verified  facts  represented  by  the 
recipints  as  entitling  them  to  financial  as- 
sistance or  had  not  maintained  sufficiently 
close  contact  with  the  recipients  to  be  aware 
of  changes  in  their  conditions  or  circum- 
stances affecting  their  continued  entitlement 
to  financial  assistance,  (2)  that  reliance 
cannot  be  placed  on  the  caretaker-relatives 
(parents  or  other  relatives  of  8i>ecified  rela- 
tionship) to  inform  the  PAD  of  the  actual 
conditions  or  circiunstances  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  recipients'  eliglbUity  for  fi- 
nancial assistance,  and  (3)  that  the  ADC 
cases  not  covered  in  the  current  investiga- 
tion shoiUd  be  investigated  to  determine 
whether  or  not  the  recipients  are  eligible 
for  the  financial  assistance  they  are  receiving. 

We  believe  that  a  continuing  field  inves- 
tigation should  be  instituted  with  the  ob- 
jective of  investigating  ADC  cases  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  eliglbUity  of 
the  recipients  for  financial  assistance  and 
the  effectiveness  of  the  PAD'S  prior  verifica- 
tion of  representations  by  the  recipients. 
We  beUeve  also  that  such  a  continuing  field 
Investigation  program  Bhould  be  conducted 
by  an  investigative  xmit  organizationaUy 
placed  outside  the  PubUc  Assistance  Dirisloa 
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with  a  reporting  recponalbUlty  not  only  to 
tbe  PAD.  but  also  to  tbe  Director,  Dei»art- 
ment  of  Public  Welfare.  We  beUeve  furtber 
that  procedures  sbould  be  adopted  to  insure 
that  the  InTeetlgatlTe  nndlngs  are  given 
adequate  and  proper  oooalderatlon  by  the 
PAD  In  making  Ita  eligibility  determlnatlona. 
Joseph  CamfbzUh 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


The  General  Accounting  Office  h«a  par- 
ticipated with  the  Department  of  PubUc  Wel- 
fare (DPW).  District  of  ColumbU  govern- 
ment. In  an  Investigation  of  selected  casee 
administered  by  Its  Public  Assistance  Divi- 
sion (PAD)  under  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren (ADC)  program.  The  purpose  of  the 
investigation  was  to  determine  the  facts  hav- 
ing a  bearing  on  the  eligibility  of  the  recipi- 
ents for  financial  assistance  under  the 
eligibility  factors  and  need  standards,  as  pre- 
scribed by  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
to  establish  whether,  on  the  basis  of  the  facts, 
the  recipients  are  eligible  for  such  assistance. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  started 
Its  investigation  of  the  ADC  cases  on  No- 
vember 13.  1981.  The  General  Accoxmting 
Office  participated  In  the  factfinding  phase 
of  the  Investigation  beginning  on  March  14. 
1963.  pxirsuant  to  a  request  on  March  0.  1962, 
of  the  chairmen  of  the  Subcommittees  on 
District  of  Columbia,  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittees on  Appropriations. 

Summary  of  investigation  findings  and 
aetUms  taken 

The  PAD  office  of  research  and  statistics 
selected  380  ADC  cases — about  5  percent  of 
the  caseload — for  investigation.  Subse- 
quently, it  was  determined  that  42  cases 
had  been  closed  by  the  PAD  prior  to  review 
by  the  investigative  unit  established  to  as- 
certain the  factual  Information,  that  the 
caretaker-mother  in  one  case  was  not  inves- 
tigated because  she  was  in  residence  at  the 
residential  training  center,  and  that  the 
proper  record  had  not  been  furnished  to  the 
Investigative  unit  in  another  case.  There- 
fore the  investigation  actually  pertained  to 
only  236  cases.  The  investigation  of  these 
cases  resulted  In  eligibility  determinations 
by  the  PAD,  as  follows: 
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of  cans 
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BMStsnof          
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SO.  8 
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ftnanelal  sastitaiios _. 

4a3 

Tot»l .                    - 

236 

i00.0 

Upon  the  PAD's  notifying  the  recipients 
In  the  141  cases  of  their  inellglbUity  for 
financial  assistance,  a  number  of  the  re- 
cipients gave  notice  of  their  intention  to 
^peal  the  discontinuance  of  the  assistance. 
By  June  25,  1963.  the  PAD  had  Informed  us 
that  the  status  of  the  238  cases  was  as 
follows: 
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7 
1 
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8 
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XM 

100.0 

Piirpose  of  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
prof/ram 
The  purpose  of  the  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren program,  as  stated  In  the  PAD  manual. 
Is  **to  encourage  the  care  of  dependent  chil- 
dren In  their  own  homes  or  in  the  homes 
of  relatives  through  financial  assistance  and 
other  social  services  to  the  needy  dependent 
children,  and  to  the  parents  or  relatives 
with  whom  they  are  living,  to  help  maintain 
and  strengthen  family  life  and  to  help  par- 
ents or  relatives  to  attain  the  maximum  self- 
support  and  personal  Independence  con- 
sistent with  the  maintenance  of  continuing 
parental  care  and  protection."  In  aid  to 
dependent  children  cases,  the  child  is  the 
recipient  and  payment  is  made  to  the  pMwent 
or  relative  in  his  behalf. 

The  District  of  Colxmibia  Aid  to  Depend- 
ent Children  Act  defines  "dependent  child" 
as  a  child  who  has  been  deprived  of  parental 
support  or  care  by  reason  of  death,  contin- 
ued absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or 
mental   Incapacity   of   a   parent.     However, 
the  PAD  Manual  requires  that  both  "need" 
and    "deprivation    of    parenUl    support    or 
care"  exist  In  each  case  without  regard  to 
whether  one  condition  results  from  the  other. 
The   PAD  manual   provides  that  a  needy 
children  to  bf  eligible  for  financial   assist- 
ance (1)    must  be  under  the  age  of  16  or. 
If  between  the  ages  of  16  and  18,  must  be 
In  regular  attendance  at  school  or  be  pre- 
vented therefrom  by  physical  or  mental  dis- 
ability. (3)  must  be  living  with  a  caretaker- 
relative — father,  mother,  or  other  relative  of 
a  specified  degree  of  relationship — In  a  place 
of  residence  maintained  by  the  relative  as 
his  own   home   and   in   which  the   relative 
exercises  the  primary  responsibility  for  the 
care  of  the  child,  and   (3)   must  meet  the 
District  of  Columbia  residence  requirements. 
The  manual  sets  forth  definitions  of  what 
constitutes  deprivation  of  parental  support 
by  reason  of  death  of  a  parent,  incapacity  of 
a  parent  to  work,  a  mother's  imavailability 
to  work,  and  a  parent's  continued  absence 
from  the  home. 

The  PAD  manual  defines  "need"'  as  that 
part  of  the  subsistence  requirements  of  an 
assistance  unit  (caretaker-relative  and  chil- 
dren) which  cannot  be  met  by  available  In- 
come and  other  resources.  The  manual  pro- 
vides that  the  requirements  of  an  assistance 
unit  shall  be  based  on  budget  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Botuxl  of  Commissioners.  The 
budget  standards  are  stated  to  have  been  de- 
veloped on  the  basis  of  the  cost,  obtained 
from  studies  made  by  the  Department  of 
Agrlctilture,  of  the  subsistence  require- 
ments recognized  as  constituting  the  essen- 
tials of  Uvlng.    These  requirements  include 


basic  personal  requirements — food,  clothing, 
and  housekeeping  necessities — and  shelter 
requirements.  The  budget  allowances  pre- 
scrll>ed  for  the  items  constituting  the  sub- 
sistence requirements  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  making  up  the  "assist- 
ance unit"  and  their  living  and  eating  ar- 
rangements. The  budget  allowances  for 
shelter  requirements  are  the  actual  costs  In- 
curred but  not  in  excess  of  prescribed  maxi- 
mum amounts  which  vary  according  to  the 
number  of  persons  In  the  assistance  unit. 

The  manual  contains  detailed  procedures, 
criteria,  and  instructions  for  (1)  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  a  child  for  financial 
assistance  under  many  varying  conditions, 
(2)  applying  the  budget  standards  In  de- 
termining the  amount  of  an  assistance  unit's 
subsistence  requirements  under  varying  sit- 
uations, and  (8)  determining  the  income  and 
resources  of  any  and  all  members  of  the 
assistance  unit. 

Reason  for  conductiJig  the  investigation 
The  Department  of  Public  Welfare's  in- 
vestigation of  the  ADC  cases  was  undertaken 
pursuant  to  a  request  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  In  Its  report  on 
House  bill  8072.'  a  bill  to  provide  appropria- 
tions for  the  District  of  Columbia  for  1962. 
The  committee  stated.  In  piu^: 

"Public  assistance  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia has  been  continually  increasing  over 
the  past  several  years,  particularly  in  the 
aid  to  dependent  children  and  general  public 
assistance  categories.  The  committee  is  con- 
cerned over  this  upsurge  in  grants  and 
recommends  that  the  Department  establish, 
within  available  funds,  a  pilot  project  com- 
posed of  at  least  five  investigators  to  ferret 
out  any  so-called  freeloeulers  who  may  be 
benefiting  under  the  public  assistance 
program." 
Planning  and  direction  of  the  investigation 

The  Board  of  Commissioners,  on  October  6, 
1961,  approved  the  establishment  of  an  in- 
vestigative committee  to  plan  and  direct  the 
investigation.  The  committee  was  made  up 
of  seven  representatives  of  the  EHstrict  of 
Columbia  government — four  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare,  two  from  the 
Internal  Audit  Office,  and  one  from  the  office 
of  the  Corporation  Counsel — and  a  repre- 
sentative of  the  Public  Welfare  Advisory 
Council.  The  committee,  in  a  meeting  on 
November  6.   1961.  decided   that: 

1.  The  investigation  of  the  public  welfare 
cases  would  be  conducted  by  an  Independent 
investigative  unit  to  be  established  in  an 
office  apiU't  from  the  Public  Assistance  Di- 
vision which  has  the  responsibility  for  the 
administration  of  the  various  public  welfare 
programs. 

2.  The  investigative  unit  would  be  headed 
by  the  Chief.  Resources  and  Investigation 
Division,'  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  who 
would  conduct  the  investigation  under  the 
supervision  of  the  committee  and  the  opera- 
tional direction  of  the  Deputy  Director,  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare. 

3.  The  investigation  would  be  conducted 
in  a  manner  that  would  avoid  all  possible 
implications  that  it  was  not  entirely  and 
completely  objective  both  ib  its  approach 
and  in  its  findings. 

The  investigative  committee  adopted  pro- 
cedxu'es  for  the  conduct  of  the  Investigation. 
Generally  they  provided  for: 

1.  The  Office  of  Research  and  Statistics  to 
make  a  scientific  selection  of  ADC  cases  for 
investigation. 


1963 


1  8.  Rept.  993,  87th  Cong. 
*  Subsequently  redesigned  as  the  Office  ot 
Investigations  and  Collections. 
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9.  The  tnvestlgatlTe  ^t  to: 

(a)  Analyse  each  oaae  and  reeord  on  a 
case  schedule  the  esscotlal  Information  and 
eligibility  factors  involved  in  the  ease. 

(b)  Make  a  field  Inveetlgatloo  ot  each  case 
to  determine  the  validity  of  the  Informatloa 
and  the  ellglMUty  factors. 

(c)  Submit  a  comprehensive  report  on  the 
field  investigation  to  the  PAD  for  determin- 
ing the  eligibility  of  the  recipient  on  the 
basis  of  the  reported  Investigative  findings. 

8.  The  PAD  to  (a)  review  the  field  investi- 
gative report  on  each  case  and  determine  the 
eligibility  or  ineligibility  of  the  recipient  on 
the  basis  of  the  facts  disclosed  in  the  report 
and  (b)  notify  the  chief  of  the  investigative 
unit  of  the  determination  and  the  action 
taken,  if  any. 

4.  The  chief  of  the  investigative  unit  to 
refer  each  case  in  which  he  does  not  concur 
In  the  PAD'S  determination  of  eligibility  to 
the  chairman  of  the  investigative  coounlttee 
for  consideration. 

5.  The  investigative  committee  to  review, 
summarize,  and  analyse  investigative  find- 
ings, and  to  make  recommendations  for  fur- 
ther avenues  of  investigation,  depending  on 
the  nature  of  the  findings. 

Conduct  of  the  investigation 

On  November  18.  1961.  the  DPW  esUb- 
lished  an  investigative  unit  in  the  Bell 
School  building.  Second  Street  and  Virginia 
Avenue  SW. — with  a  staff  of  five  Investiga- 
tors under  the  direct  supervision  of  the 
Chief.  Resources  and  Investigation  Divl- 
sioxk — to  undertake  the  investigation  of  the 
ADC  cases  that  had  been  selected.  Five 
more  investigators  were  added  to  the  staff  in 
the  early  part  of  January  1962. 

The  General  Accounting  OSIcs,  on  March 
13,  1962,  assigned  10  representatives  to  work 
with  the  DPW  investigators,  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  chairmen.  Senate  and  House 
Subcommittees  on  District  of  Columbia,  in 
a  Joint  letter  dated  MArch  6.  1962,  that  we 
participate  in  the  investigation  in  order  to 
accelerate  its  completion  and  to  insure  its 
independence. 

At  March  14.  1083.  the  InvesUgaUve  unit 
had  completed  its  investigaUon  of  116  of 
the  236  ADC  cases.  Also,  the  PAD  had  de- 
termined the  eligibility  status  of  the 
recipients  for  financial  assistance  in  82  of  the 
116  cases.  Therefore,  our  direct  participa- 
tion in  aU  phases  of  the  field  investigaUon 
was  limited  to  131  of  the  ADC  cases. 

The  following  oomments  pwtain  to  the 
conduct  of  the  investigation  of  the  cases  in 
which  we  participated.  However,  our  review 
of  the  reporu  on  the  inveetlgatloo  of  the 
cases  that  had  been  completed  prior  to  our 
participation  Indicates  that  the  same  ap- 
proach had  been  followed  in  respeet  to  those 


The  investigation  generally  was  conducted 
In  accordanoe  with  the  adopted  procedures 
as  previously  described.  A  minimum  <rf  to\a 
home  visits  were  made  to  aU  easee  except  In 
thoee  easee  where  ineligibility  findings  were 
disclosed  by  fewer  visits.  The  initial  visit 
was  usually  made  at  night  or  early  Saturday 
or  Sxmday  morning,  at  which  time  all  mem- 
bers of  the  families  would  most  likely  be  at 
home  and  available  for  interriew.  The  ini- 
tial home  visit  was  made  by  two  investigative 
teams,  one  to  conduct  the  Interview  and  the 
other  to  assure  that  no  person  left  the  hcxne 
to  avoid  the  disclosure  of  his  prassnce.  Bach 
investlgatlvs  team  o/^m^i/'tirg  a  hocns  visit 
comprised  a  DPW  InvesUgator  and  a  GAO 
representative. 

The  Initial  honie  visit  was  made  for  the 
purpoee  of    (1)    verlfytog  the  facU  ntated 


to  the  aasistanoe  unit  (2)  determining  the 
identtty  and  relatlonrtiip  to  the  household 
of  any  person  preeent  who  was  not  a  part  ot 
the  assistance  unit.  (8)  in^jMcting  the  living 
areas  to  asoertein  whether  they  indicated 
that  a  male  other  than  one  included  in  the 
assUtaaee  unit  actually  was  part  of  the 
household,  and  (4)  inspecting  the  household 
facilities  to  ascertain  whether  they  were  ia- 
dicatlve  of  unreported  resources.  Additional 
home  visits  and  home  surveillances  were 
made  at  night  and  early  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day mornings  to  verify  all  infcrmation  ob- 
tained during  the  initial  home  visit  and  to 
determine  whether  any  tinreported  male  ac-< 
tually  resided  in  the  home  or  had  access 
thereto. 

Collateral  inquiries  were  also  made  which 
included  (1)  the  cheeking  of  (a)  vital  statis- 
tics records  to  determine  the  identity  and 
age  of  the  children  of  the  household  and  (b) 
school  records  to  determine  children's  at- 
tendance, and  (3)  various  other  checks  to 
determine  (a)  in  the  ease  of  a  person  con- 
stituting part  of  the  assistance  unit,  whether 
facts  had  been  correctly  reported  relating  to 
his  relationship  to  the  household,  resoturccs. 
and  employability  v  whether  he  had  been 
involved  in  any  transaction  or  circumstances 
inconsistent  with  the  case  record  Informa- 
tion, (b)  in  the  case  of  any  other  person  re- 
siding in  the  home,  his  relation  to  the  house- 
hold and  the  extent  of  his  contribution  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  household,  and  (e) 
in  the  case  of  a  male  found  tn  the  hoixie, 
but  not  a  resident  thereof,  his  relationship 
to  the  household,  his  regular  place  of  abode, 
and  his  employment  stattw.  These  latter 
checks  involved  contacting  employers,  utility 
companies,  real  estate  ctnnpaniee.  the  Police 
Department,  and  the  Department  of  Motor 
Vehtclee,  as  well  as  other  persons,  and 
organizations. 


Investigative  flndingt 
A  sumnMa7  ot  PAD's  determinations  ol 
eligibili^  of  tbe  recipients  for  finaiu:ial  as- 
sistance in  the  336  cases  Investigated  and 
the  actions  taken  or  pending  are  presented 
beginning  on  page  3  of  this  report.  Com- 
ments relating  to  the  cases  in  wMch  the  re- 
cipients were  considered  to  be  either  eli- 
gible or  Ineligible  for  flnaneial  assistance 
are  contained  in  the  foUowteg  sections. 

BecipienU  eligible  for  financial  assistance 
The  InvestigaUon  dlscloeed  information  in- 
dicating that  the  recipients  in  96,  or  40  per- 
cent, of  the  236  cases  investigated  were  ^- 
gible  for  continued  financial  assistance  (see 
p.  3)  but  that  an  adjustment  was  necessary 
in  the  amount  of  the  assistance  payments  In 
30  cases  and  that  some  administrative  action 
was  necessary  in  62  cases  to  bring  them  into 
comformlty  with  m^m^ai  req\ilrements  (see 
p.8). 

Recipients  ineHgibte  for  flnaneial  assistance 

As  shown  on  page  3,  the  recipients  in  141, 
or  60  percent,  of  the  ADC  cases  Investigated 
were  determined  by  the  PAD  to  be  ineligible 
few  financial  assistance — in  133  cases,  on  the 
basis  of  Ineligibility  findings  disclosed  by 
the  field  Investigation  and,  in  8  cases,  on 
the  basis  of  events  that  occurred  subse- 
quent to  the  completion  of  the  field  Investi- 
gation. 

In  the  foUowlng  table  the  133  easee  are 
classified  according  to  the  investigative  find- 
ing which.  In  our  opinion,  had  the  most 
significant  bearing  on  the  recipients'  ellgi- 
bUlty  status.  Only  one  InellglblUty  ftod- 
Ing  was  disclosed  in  each  of  72  cases,  and  an 
average  of  3.3  InellglbUity  findings  was 
disclosed  in  61  cases.  In  appendix  n.  a 
further  classifies  tion  of  the  easee  Is  pre- 
sented to  show  the  nature  of  the  additional 
InellglblUty  findings  that  existed  In  the  61 


Number  of  oases- 

Ineliglbtlity  finding 

Considered 

to  be 

toeUdbls 

Havlncs 
singiem- 
eI10[l>fl}ty 

Having 

Number  of 
inellgl- 
bUity 

•i 

IneR^ 
bWty 

Man-tn-aw-beoerals: 

Mother  ttvinc  in  eonUnnlng  raiatkmahto  wlik  a  man  wbo 
is  bar  husband  and/or  latber  oI  ber  ADC  cUldrsm. 

Motlier  Uvlns  In  home  with  man  other  than  her  husband 
or  tether  of  ner  ADO  ehiMrea,  in  relsaoi^ilB  ttmtimr  to 
that  of  husband  and  wtfc. .....T^^^  ^^ 

» 
10 

31 

t 
7 

10 

11 

3 

44 

Man  oonstltutlnE  an  undetHrmlaafalii  hximmm 

83 

13 

Subtotal 

Other  IneUgnXHty  flwUngR 

B«aoarese  mdetarmtnabto  for  other  raasaM 

Uvins  arraamnenU  not  rJaiiflMl 

•1 

u 
11 

t 

4 
8 

« 

87 

9 
< 
1 

U 
I 
3 
3 

M 
•S 

«r 

3 
•M 

.i 

3 

90 

U 

3S 
■ 

• 
6 

U 
• 

Parent  am  ployad      .       

Parpnt  employsble 

NoeURfblecWWInkoBiS....             „       „ 
Reftual  to  flnnfMra**                        ,          ,  .. 

MlaoeUaneous 

Total 

laa 

73 

« 

aM 

'  Includes  2  cases  involving  "mun  wmrtftntlng  an  nndetcrnilnablc  n>souroe  " 
« Indadee  1  case  hivolving  "man  oonaUtnting  an  undeterminable  reaooiee." 
*  Indades  3  eases  isvotvlnc  "man  eaastilntiBC  aa  andetennlnable  resooroe." 


Mmn-tn-the-houm  rule 
The  foregoing  table  shows  that  the  re- 
cipients in  61  of  the  IS3  ADC  cases  were 
considered  to  be  ineUgtble  because  of  the 
Involvement  of  a  man  in  a  situation  related 
to  the  so-called  man-ln-the-honse  rule.  We 
ascertained  that  in  eight  additional  cases  a 
man  was  Involved  but  the  oases  were  elassi- 
fled  aoeordlag  to  other  InTsstlcaUve  find- 
ings  deemed  to  be  more  signlfleant.  Thus, 
tits  man-t»-th*-hioas»  rule  was  a  factor  la 


•e,  or  SIJ  peroent,  ot  the  188  cases,  or  38.3 
percent  of  the  886  cases  investigated.  How- 
ever, tai  83  of  the  69  cases,  other  investt- 
gative  flndinflBr  were  dlsclossd,  any  one  ot 
which,  in  ouAplnioQ,  constituted  sufficient 
reasons  for  cjRslderlng  the  recipients  to  be 
ineligible.  It  Is  important  to  point  out  that, 
in  the  87  cases  where  the  sole  finding  re- 
lated  to  the  man-in-the-hoiuw  rtUe,  there 
is  the  possibility  thai  other  InellglbUity  fac- 
tors also  may  have  existed  sines  the  cases 
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wer«  not  inv«atigat«d  beyond  the  point 
where  it  wma  definitely  ectablUbed  ttutt  they 
vere  Ineligible  becftuee  of   that  rule. 

Mother  living  in  a  continuing  relatiofuhip 
iDith  a  man  tDho  is  her  husband  and/or 
father  of  her  ADC  children 
The  Investigation   disclosed  31   AD6  cases 
where  the  caretaker-mother  was  associating 
with  her  husband  and/or  the  father  of  one 
or  more  of  her  children  In  a  manner  which 
negated  the  claim  that  the  children  were  de- 
prived of  parental  support  by  reason  of  the 
continued  absence  of  the  parent  from  the 
home.     The  PAD  Manual,  In  section  343.133. 
states  that: 

"A  parent  Is  considered  to  be  continually 
absent  from  the  home  *  *  *  if  he  Is  known 
to  be  residing  away  from  the  home  under 
conditions  which  imply  a  definite  dissocia- 
tion from  the  normal  marital  relationship 
and  from  the  normal  exercise  of  parental 
custody  and  control  of  the  children;  this 
dissociation  may  exist  whether  or  not  the 
absent  parent's  whereabouts  are  known  and 
whether  or  not  he  is  making  a  financial  con- 
tribution. Continued  absence  does  not 
exist  solely  because  the  parent  rents  or  has 
living  quarters  available  at  another  address 
or  Is  Bup{>ortlng  by  court  order.  If  the 
parents  are  engaging  in  a  marital  relation- 
ship and  the  man  has  free  access  to  the 
home,  then  that  man  Is  not  to  be  oonaldered 
M  'absent  from  the  home.' 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Only  In  situations  where  strong,  oon- 
Tlncing  evidence  is  submitted  that  a  parent 
is  no  longer  In  the  home  and  has  discon- 
tinued his  relationship,  shall  the  factor  of 
oontlnued  absence  be  established." 

The  manual.  In  section  243.134,  g.  states: 

"Children  are  Ineligible  wboee  mother  as- 
sociates with  a  man  in  a  relationship  similar 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife  and  the  man 
continues  a  relationship  with  the  children 
similar  to  that  of  father  and  children  re- 
gardless of  whether  such  man  lives  in  the 
home." 

In  each  of  the  31  cases  there  was  no  clear 
dissociation  of  relationship  between  the 
mother  and  her  husband  and/or  the  father 
of  her  children.  In  eight  oases  the  rela- 
tionship was  between  the  mother  and  her 
husband,  and  In  23  cases  the  relationship 
was  between  the  mother  and  the  father  of 
one  or  more  ot  her  children. 

Mother  living   in  home  with  a  man  other 

than  her  husband  or  father  of  her  ADC 

children  in  relationship  similar  to  that  of 

husband  and  wife 

The  inveetlgation  discloeed  20  ADC  casee 
where  the  caretaker-mother  was  living  with 
a  man  other  than  her  husband  or  the  fathw 
of  any  of  her  children  in  a  relationship 
similar  to  that  of  husband  and  wife. 

The  PAD  lidanual,  in  section  243,  134,  states 
that: 

"Children  are  ineligible  whose  mother  as- 
sociates with  a  man  in  a  relationship  similar 
to  that  of  husband  and  wife  and  the  mother, 
her  children,  and  such  man  live  in  a  family 
setting  regardless  of  whether  such  man  is 
the  father  of  the  children." 

The  recipients  were  considered  to  be  in- 
eligible in  9  cases  solely  on  the  basis  of  the 
finding  related  to  the  foregoing  regulation 
and  in  11  cases  on  the  basis  of  that  finding 
and  varioxis  other  Investigative  findings. 

Man  constituting  an  undeterminable  resource 

The  investigation  disclosed  10  ADC  cases 
where  the  recipients  were  deemed  to  be  in- 
eligible for  financial  assistance  because  of 
the  presence  in  the  home  of  a  man  or  men 
whose  relationship  to  the  mother  and  'or  the 
children  and  the  extent  of  their  contribu- 


tion to  the  support  of  the  mother  and  the 
children  could  not  be  determined.  A  similar 
situation  existed  In  eight  other  cases  where 
the  recipients  were  considered  to  be  ineli- 
gible because  of  other  more  significant  in- 
vestigative findings. 

The  PAD  Manual,  in  section  a43.134h, 
provides,  in  respect  to  the  situations  dis- 
closed in  the  18  cases,  that  a  mother  and 
her  children  may  receive  financial  assistance 
even  if  the  mother  maintains  a  conjugal  re- 
lationship with  a  man,  provided  the  mother 
and  her  children  are  otherwise  eligible  and 
all  resources  available  to  the  mother  and  the 
children  are  determined  or  clarified  In  estab- 
lishing need. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that,  in  each 
of  these  cases,  a  man  or  men  were  present 
in  the  home  but  the  nature  of  their  rela- 
tionship with  the  mother  could  not  be  es- 
tablished. Consequently,  in  none  of  these 
cases  could  the  existence  of  need  be  estab- 
lished because  the  extent  of  the  resources 
available  to  the  mother  and  children  that 
resulted  from  the  presenc*  of  the  man  or 
men  in  the  home  could  not  be  determined 
or  clarified. 

Other  ineligibility  findings — Resources  unde- 
terminable 

The  Investigation  disclosed  that  In  11  ADC 
cases  there  was  evidence  of  resources  avail- 
able to  the  recipients  but  the  extent  of  such 
resources  could  not  be  determined.  The  find- 
ing of  undeterminable  resources  also  was 
present  in  39  additional  cases  which  were 
classified  as  ineligible  on  the  basis  of  more 
significant  findings. 

The  existence  of  undisclosed  resources  was 
determined  by  admissions  of  the  caretaker- 
relatives  (parents  or  other  relatives  of  a  speci- 
fied relationship )  or  by  evidence  that  the 
family  was  living  on  a  scale  beyond  that 
possible  under  the  financial  assistance  being 
provided.  In  each  case,  the  caretaker-rela- 
tive was  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  satis- 
factorily explain  the  existing  situation. 
Therefore,  it  was  impossible  to  definitely 
establish  that  a  need  for  financial  assistance 
existed. 

Living  arrangements  not  clarified 
The  Investigation  disclosed  that  in  11  ADC 
cases  the  relationships  between  the  parents 
of  the  children  and  various  other  persons 
living  together  in  the  same  dwelling  could 
not  be  determined.  The  same  situation  ex- 
isted in  13  additional  cases  where  the  recipi- 
ents were  considered  to  be  ineligible  because 
of  other  investigative  findings  deemed  to 
be  more  significant. 

The  questionable  relationships  which  the 
parents  of  the  children  were  unwilling  to 
clarify  were  with  landlords,  relatives,  and 
purported  visitors.  This  failure  to  clarify 
the  living  arrangements  made  It  Impossible 
to  determine  either  the  extent  of  the  avail- 
able resources  or  that  need  for  financial  as- 
sistance existed. 

Parents  employed 

The  investigation  disclosed  three  ADC 
cases  in  which  the  parents  of  the  ADC  chil- 
dren were  employed  full  time.  In  two  of 
these  cases  other  findings  were  also  present, 
and  in  two  additional  cases  the  parent  was 
found  to  be  employed  but  the  cases  were 
considered  Ineligible  because  of  the  existence 
of  more  slgrnlflcant  findings. 

The  PAD  Manual,  in  section  236.100,  pro- 
vides that  assistance  shall  be  denied  in  those 
cases  where  a  parent  is  employed  full  time. 
Parents  employable 

The  investigation  disclosed  29  ADC  cases 
where  the  recipients  were  considered  to  be 
Ineligible  because  the  ADC  parents  were  em- 
ployable.     Also,    in    eight   additional    casee 


the  parents  were  employable,  although  the 
recipients  were  considered  to  be  ineligible 
because  of  other  more  significant  findings. 

The  PAD  Manual.  In  section  243.121,  sUtes 
that  it  Is  generally  expected  that  a  mother 
without  a  husband  will  work  to  help  support 
her  children  if  she  Is  not  incapacitated  and 
if  there  are  relatives  or  other  reliable  persons 
available  to  care  for  her  children.  It  also 
sets  forth  criteria  for  guidance  in  determin- 
ing whether  a  mother  is  employable. 

In  16  of  the  29  cases,  other  investigative 
findings  bearing  on  eligibility  were  also 
present. 

No  eligible  child  in  home 

The  investigation  disclosed  four  ADC  cases 
where  financial  assistance  payments  were 
being  made  although  no  eligible  children 
were  in  the  homes.  In  two  cases,  the  only 
child  in  the  home  was  over  16  years  of  age 
but  he  did  not  meet  the  eligibility  require- 
ments for  a  child  over  that  age  because  he 
was  not  attending  school  regularly.  In  one 
case,  the  child,  in  respect  to  which  finan- 
cial assistance  had  been  granted,  had  not 
been  living  in  the  home  since  August  1961. 
In  the  remaining  case,  the  only  child  in  the 
home  was  not  related  to  the  caretaker  within 
the  required  specified  degree  of  relationship. 

Refusal  to  cooperate 

In  eight  ADC  cases  the  recipients  were 
considered  to  be  ineligible  because  the  care- 
taker-relatives refused  to  cooperate  with  the 
investigators  in  their  attempt  to  determine 
facts  substantiating  that  the  children  had 
been  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care,  or 
to  determine  the  extent  of  any  existing  need. 
In  six  of  these  cases  other  ineligibility  find- 
ings were  present.  In  five  additional  cases 
there  also  was  a  refusal  to  cooperate  al- 
though the  recipients  were  considered  to  be 
ineligible  because  of  other  reasons. 

With  respect  to  determining  need,  the 
PAD  manual,  in  section  360  000,  states: 

"The  agency,  therefore,  needs  factual  and 
authentic  Information  concerning  an  ap- 
plicant's and  recipient's  Income  and  resources 
in  cash  and  in  kind,  in  order  to  evaluate 
and  measure  them  against  the  budget  stand- 
ard for  the  determination  of  the  amount  of 
the  i>er8on's  need. 

"(a)  The  worker  must  clearly  explain  to 
the  client  why  the  Information  is  needed, 
and  must  help  him  to  understand  that  be 
has  three  choices : 

"(1)  Having  his  need  determined  by  pro- 
viding the  required  information,  or  author- 
izing the  worker  to  obtain  it; 

"(2)  Withdrawing  his  application;  or 

"(3)  Being  denied  assistance  since  his  need 
cannot  be  determined."  | 

•  •  •  •  •      I 

"An  applicant  or  recipient  who  refuses  to 
supply,  obtain,  or  to  authorize  the  worker  to 
obtain  Information  regarding  his  Income  and 
other  resources,  thereby  makes  himself  in- 
eligible for  assistance  because  his  need  can- 
not be  established." 

The  caretaker-relatives'  refusal  to  co- 
operate with  the  Investigators  generally  con- 
sisted of  a  refusal  to  admit  the  investigators 
into  the  home,  a  refusal  to  allow  the  investi- 
gators to  Inspect  the  interior  of  the  home  in 
order  to  determine  living  arrangements,  or  a 
refusal  to  supply  information  needed  to 
establish  the  eligibility  of  a  child  or  children 
for  financial  assistance  or  the  extent  of  the 
need. 

Miscellaneous  | 

In  six  ADC  cases  the  recipients  were  de- 
termined to  be  ineligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance for  the  following  re€uions : 

1.  Failure  of  returned  husband  to  register 
with  the  X33.  Kmployment  Service  (U8BS)  — 
two  cases. 
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a.  Husband's  sbstice  osily  a  separatum  of 

convenience. 

3.  Presence  of  coin-operated  machines  in 
home. 

4.  Absent  htisband  wining  but  not  per- 
mitted to  return  to  home  (absence  not  es- 
tablished). 

6.  Parent's  purported  incapacity  to  work 
not  established. 

With  respect  to  reason  1,  the  PAD  manual, 
in  section  243.120,  states,  in  effect,  that  the 
provisions  set  forth  In  sections  244.00  and 
245.00,  which  relate  to  the  general  public 
assistance  program,  ars  applicable  to  the 
ADC  program.  SecUon  246.310  states  that 
active  registratico)  with  the  USES,  as  a  part 
of  the  recipient's  effort  to  find  work.  Is  an 
eligibility  requirement.  In  the  two  cases 
where  the  recipients  were  deemed  Ineligible 
for  the  reason  of  failure  to  register  with 
USES,  originally  the  children  had  been  de- 
termined to  be  eligible  on  the  basis  of  con- 
tinued absence  of  the  fathers  who  were 
committed  to  the  CX«oquar.  WcM-khouse.  In 
both  cases  they  had  been  released  and  were 
not  employed  but  tu^  not  registered  with 
USES. 

With  respect  to  the  case  under  reason  2, 
the  investigation  disclosed  that  although  the 
absent  parent  had  dissociated  hlmfielf  from 
the  normal  family  relationship  the  absence 
was  primarily  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
the  mother  and  children  to  obtain  ADC  aid. 
In  this  connection  the  PAD  manual,  section 
343  132.  states: 

"Continued  absence  la  not  established 
when,  in  the  judgment  of  the  agency,  a  man 
ar  woman  wtK>  have  lived  together  make 
separate  living  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  eligibility  for  assistance." 

In  regard  to  the  case  under  reason  3,  tbm 
investigation  disclosed  the  presence  in  the 
home  of  several  coin-operated  machines  con- 
stituting business  activities.  These  ma- 
chines consist  of  a  telephone  with  a  lock  on 
it.  two  television  sets,  and  a  washing  ma- 
china.  In  addition,  there  was  evidence  that 
tbs  parent  in  this  case  may  have  been  en- 
B>ged  in  the  illegal  diaUllation  of  whiskey 
and  in  other  business  activities.  The  PAD 
Manual,  in  sections  862.470  and  362.600. 
states,  in  sflset,  that  utuler  such  circum- 
stances flnaaclal  assistance  cannot  be 
granted  in  the  absence  of  a  clarification  of 
resources  in  order  to  determlae  whether  any 
need  exists. 

In  the  case  under  reason  4.  the  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  the  absent  husband  was 
willing  to  return  to  his  family  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  his  wife.  The  PAD 
Manual,  in  section  243.1348,  provides  that: 

"If  the  woman  bases  her  need  for  assist- 
ance ca  the  reason  of  ^r  xmwilllngneM  to 
live  owith  her  husband,  or  to  i>ermlt  him  to 
live  in  the  home,  and  be  Is  willing  to  live 
with  and  support  his  family,  they  are  not 
considered  to  be  In  need." 

In  the  final  case,  an  examination  of  the 
case  record  disclosed  evidence  that  the  re- 
cipients were  ineligible  because  the  father, 
who  had  been  considered  unemployable,  had 
not  complied  with  the  regulation  requiring 
periodic  medical  reports  to  be  furnished  in 
support  of  hU  claim  of  unemployabillty. 
Votttntory  withdrawals  from  program 

During  the  investigation,  13  caretaker- 
mothers  voluntarily  signed  statements  ex- 
pressing their  desire  to  withdraw  from  the 
ADC  program.  In  two  casss,  the  ADO 
mothers  refussd  to  coopsrate  with  tbs  In- 
vestiffatcrs  by  denying  them  permission  to 
OTsmlns  or  Inspect  the  living  arrangements 
and  chose  to  withdraw  from  the  program  in- 
stead.     In    each    o<    t)^   other    casss    the 


withdrawal  request  was  made  after  the  in- 
vestigation had  disclosed  findings  which 
adversely  affected  the  eligibility  of  the  re- 
cipients. 

Effect  of  discontinuance  of  financial 
assistance 

As  Mhawa.  on  page  8,  the  PAD  discontinued 
financial  assistance  payments  in.  134  cases  of 
the  386  cases  investigated.  The  discontin- 
ued monthly  payments,  aggregating  $20,881, 
had  been  made  on  behalf  of  611  children. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  estimate  the 
savingB  that  may  accrue  to  the  District  as 
a  result  of  the  discontinuance  of  financial 
assistance  in  the  134  cases  because  of  the 
probability  that.  In  some  Instances,  the  care- 
taker-mother may  effect  changes  in  her  liv- 
ing arrangements  that  would  result  in  her 
children's  becoming  eligible  for  assistance 
and,  in  other  instances,  actions  may  be  taken 
to  clarify  resources  or  living  arranganents  or 
to  otherwise  comply  with  the  prescribed  eli- 
gibility requirements  and  need  standards. 

Proposal  to  liberalize  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program 

The  Director.  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare, in  hearings  held  on  May  24,  1962,  be- 
fore the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  House  of  Representativea. 
presented  for  consideration  a  program  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  of  unemployed 
parents  (see  p.  1267  of  the  hearings)  predi- 
cated on  congressional  passage  of  House  blU 
10606,  an  act  providing  for  an  extension 
through  June  30,  1967,  of  Federal  financial 
participation  In  aid  to  dependent  children 
or  unemployed  parents.  The  Director,  in 
response  to  a  question  by  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee  as  to  what  j>ercentage  erf 
the  ADC  cases  investigated  would  have  been 
determined  to  be  ineligible  if  there  had  been 
a  change  in  eligibility  requirements,  stated: 

"Asstimlng  the  policy  on  the  man  in  the 
home  were  to  be  changed  and  if  the  District 
were  to  extend  aid  to  the  unemployed,  I 
dont  believe  there  would  be  a  very  largv 
percentage,  much  beyond  17 — maybe  it 
would  go  to  36  percent.  But  the  statistics 
that  have  been  reported  have  Indicated  that 
most  of  the  reasons  given  for  the  closing  of 
the  casee,  or  finding  them  Ineligible  has  been 
related  to  the  man-in-the-home  policy." 

The  investigation  was  not  directed  toward 
ascertaining  the  employment  status  of  the 
men  involved  In  the  69  cases  where  the  redi^- 
ents  were  considered  to  be  ineligible  because 
of  the  man-in-the-house  rule — In  37 
solely  because  of  that  rule  and  in  32 
because  of  that  rule  and  other  ineligibility 
findings.  However,  the  fact  that  the  msn  in- 
volved in  24  or  65  percent  of  the  37  cases 
and  in  21  of  the  32  cases  were  employed  was 
discloeed  through  statements  mads  by  the 
mothers  of  the  ADC  children  or  by  ttie  warn 
themselves,  either  to  the  investigators  or  to 
public  utility  or  other  companies  when  seek- 
ing service  or  credit,  and  verified  by  the  In- 
veetigators  through  Interviews  with  the  in- 
dicated employers.  Therefore,  since  the  In- 
eligibility of  the  reclpienU  was  based  solely 
on  the  man-ln-the-house  nile  in  only  87 
cases  and  since  the  men  involved  in  34  of 
the  cases  were  emiHoy«d,  it  would  appear 
that  in  only  13  of  the  cases  would  the  re- 
cipients have  been  eligible  for  financial  as- 
sistance if  the  proposed  program  and  the 
man-tn-tbs-house  policy,  as  outlined  on  page 
1354  of  the  hearings,  had  been  in  effect. 
Thus,  Instead  ot  133  ineligible  cases,  as  shown 
oo  page  3  of  the  report,  thsrs  would  haw 
been  only  130,  or  60.8  percent  of  the  SM 
cases  InwMtlgatsd.  unless  the  extent  ot  tiM 
men's  employment  in  tbs  M  oases  did  not 
meet  the  criteria  sst  forth  In  the  proposed 
program. 


CoHclutiona 


The  high  incidence  of  ineligibility  of  the 
recipients  for  financial  assistance  in  the  236 
ADC  cases,  as  disclosed  by  the  Investigation 
and  confirmed  by  the  PAD,  leads  to  the  con- 
clusion ( 1 )  that  the  PAD,  in  its  determina- 
tions and  redeterminations  of  the  recipients' 
«.'»gibllity.  either  had  not  completely  verl- 
fiec  facts  represented  by  the  recipients  as 
^.iitltllng  them  to  financial  assistance  or  had 
not  maintained  sitflclently  close  contact 
with  the  recipients  to  be  aware  of  changes 
In  thslr  conditions  or  circimastances  affect- 
ing their  continued  entitlement  to  financial 
assistance,  (3)  that  reUance  cannot  be 
placed  on  the  caretaker-relatives  (parents 
or  other  relatives  of  specified  relationship) 
to  inform  the  PAD  of  the  actual  conditions 
or  eircumstancee  which  have  a  betirlng  oa 
the  recipients'  eligibility  for  financial  assist- 
ance, and  (3)  that  the  ADC  cases  not  cov- 
ered in  the  current  investigation  should  be 
investigated  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  recipients  are  eligible  for  the  financial 
assistance  they  are  receiving. 

We  lyileve  that  a  continuing  field  Investi- 
gation program  should  be  instituted  with 
the  objective  of  investigating  ADC  cases 
for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  eligi- 
bility of  the  recipients  for  financial  asslst- 
ance<and  the  effectiveness  of  the  PAD'S  prior 
verification  of  representations  by  the  recip- 
ients. We  believe  also  that  such  a  continu- 
ing field  invest^aticMi  program  should  be 
conducted  by  an  investigative  unit  orga- 
niaationally  placed  outside  the  PAD  with 
a  reporting  responsibility  not  only  to  the 
PAD,  but  also  to  the  Director,  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  We  believe  further  that 
procedures  should  be  adopted  to  insxire 
that  the  Investigative  findings  are  given  ade- 
quate and  proper  consideration  by  the  PAD 
in  making  its  eligibility  determinations. 

APPKNinX 

U.S.  Sematx, 
Cotudrrmz  on  Apfsopkiations, 

March  6.  1962. 

Hon.    JOSIPH    CASfPBEIX, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United   Statet. 
Washington,   D.C. 
DsAB  Ma.  Cajcfbbll:  This  will  oonftrm  our 
verbal  request  for  your  OOce  to  furnish  the 

investigative  perconnel  that  may  be  required 
to  accelerate  completion  of  the  special  pub- 
lic assistance  investigation  now  being  made 
by  the  Welfare  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  government.  As  you  know, 
this  investigation  was  urged  by  our  com- 
mittees during  the  last  session  of  Congress 
with  a  view  to  ferreting  out  any  cases  of 
violators  on  the  welfare  rolla.  Since  a  siz- 
able number  of  ineliglbles  have  already  been 
disclosed  in  the  280  selected  cases,  it  is 
deemed  important  that  all  such  eases  be  sub- 
jected to  an  independent  review  and  report 
by  your  Office. 

It  is  requested  that  your  report  include 
such  additional  pertinent  information  on  th* 
Dtstrict  welfare  program  as  may  be  deter- 
mined of  interest  to  ttie  conunlttees. 

Copies  of  communications  with  Commis- 
sioner Tbbrlner  glrtng  further  details  on  th« 
subject  matter  are  enclosed. 

With  warm  personal  regards,  we  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

BOBXST   C.   BTU>, 

Chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  District 

of     Columbia    Appropriations.     Com. 

mittee  on  Appropriations,  V.S.  Senate. 
WnxiAif  H.  Katcbb, 
Chairman  of  Subcommittee  on  District 

of  OelwmlHa  Appropriations,  Commit. 

tee  on  Appropriations.  House  of  Mepre. 

sentmtives. 
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Aid  to  dependent  children  public  ateietance  eatee  claeeified  by  ineUgihiliiy  findingt  at  diedoeed  by  the  inve»Hgation 


Inelicibaity  indb^ 


MkB-ln-booM  rule: 

MoUmt  llTtnf  In  continuing  r«lstton- 
sblp  with  a  man  wbo  is  ber  busUuid 
and/or  father  ot  her  ADC  ebUdrcii.... 

Mother  living  in  borne  with  man  other 
than  her  husband  or  father  of  ber  A  DC 
children  In  reUUonahip  ilniilar  to  that 
of  husband  and  wile 

Man  constituting  an   undeterminable 

rasouroe 

OUwr  ineligibility  Itndings: 

Resources  undeterminable  (or  other 
reasons 

Living  arrangements  not  Clarified 

Parent  employed 

Parent  employable 

No  eUgible  child  in  borne 

Refusal  to  cooperate 

Oth« 
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■  2  eases  of  failure  to  report  to  U.S.  Employment  Service;  1  case  of  separation  of  con- 
venlHice;  1  case  of  Incapacity  for  employment  not  established;  1  case  of  absence  from 


home  not  established;  1  case  of  coin-operated  machines  In  home;  1  case  of  forgery  of 
qualifying  documents. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  have  made  reference  to  the 
fact  that  an  additional  welfare  program 
would  provide  additional  opportunities 
for  cheating.  I  wish  to  refer  to  a  few 
cases  which  make  interesting  reading. 

A  mother  of  4  children,  who  had  been  re- 
ceiving ADC  assistance  payments  for  over  4 
years  was  determined  to  have  been  living 
dtirlng  the  entire  period,  since  September 
1957,  with  a  man  whom  she  had  reported  to 
the  PAD  as  being  her  brother  but  who  ac- 
tually was  her  paramour  and  the  father  of 
two  of  her  children.  The  mother  admitted 
to  the  investigator  that  the  man  was  em- 
ployed and  earning  $86  a  week.  She  was  re- 
ceiving $164  a  month  in  assistance  payments 
at  the  time  the  assistance  was  discontinued. 

The  case  involved  a  man-in-the-house 
who  was  working,  while  the  mother  was 
drawing  welfare  benefits. 

A  married  27-year-old  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren told  investigators  that  the  man  found 
in  her  home  was  her  brother-in-law.  The 
Investigation  disclosed  that  he  was  actually 
her  hiisband  and  the  father  of  her  children, 
five  of  whom  were  included  in  the  assist- 
ance unit,  and  that  he  was  employed  and 
earning  about  $86  a  week.  The  mother  had 
been  receiving  assistance  payments  since  De- 
cember 1960,  and  at  the  time  they  were  dis- 
continued they  amounted  to  $191  a  month. 

These  are  cases  of  men  living  in  the 
homes.  They  were  employed.  The  fact 
of  their  employment  was  unknown  to  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare. 

If  we  should  initiate  the  proposed  new 
program,  although  the  men  say  that  they 
will  register  with  the  USES  and  re- 
register every  30  days,  who  will  know 
whether  the  men,  the  day  after  they 


register,  are  not  working  in  common 
laborers'  Jobs?  A  man  can  turn  in  a 
different  social  security  number.  He  can 
be  employed  under  a  different  name  than 
the  name  by  which  he  registers  at  USES, 

This  proposal  would  merely  provide 
another  program  in  which  the  same 
cheating  which  has  been  discovered  could 
be  resorted  to  again.  The  man  was  em- 
ployed in  the  case  I  have  cited,  and  the 
woman  was  receiving  payments.  Why 
could  he  not  be  employed  under  a  new 
proposal  without  its  being  discovered? 

I  will  cite  another  case  of  an  employed 
man  in  the  home. 

A  a4-year-oId  mother  of  four  children, 
fathered  by  three  different  men,  none  of 
whom  were  her  husband,  successfully  with- 
held from  social  workers  the  knowledge  of 
the  birth  of  her  youngest  child  on  March  11, 
1961.  The  father  of  this  child  and  of  one  of 
the  other  children  Was  foxind  hiding  in  the 
bathroom  of  the  ADC  mother's  home  at  6:10 
ajn.  on  a  Sunday  morning.  He  admitted 
spending  the  night  with  the  ADC  mother. 
He  admitted  also  that  he  was  employed. 

I  wish  to  read  what  the  Comptroller 
General  says : 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  facts  with  re- 
spect to  these  and  other  cases  in  this  category 
could  have  been  disclosed  with  only  a  rea- 
sonable amount  of  effort  on  the  part  of  social 
workers.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  appears 
that  the  recipients  were  never  eligible  fc»' 
financial  assistance  and  that  such  a  finding 
would  have  been  apparent  if  the  eligibility 
standards  had  been  diligently  applied  at  the 
time  the  applications  were  first  received. 

Mr.  President,  in  a  situation  in  which 
cheating  and  misrepresentation  and  de- 
ceit have  been  as  rife  as  they  have  been 


found  to  be  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  should  be  very  careful  about  institut- 
ing a  new  program  for  the  same  element 
that  has  been  cheating  the  taxpayer  and 
cheating  the  deserving  recipients  in  the 
past.  If  we  start  this  program,  it  will 
never  end  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
unless  Congress  decides  to  abolish  the 
national  program. 

I  make  the  further  point  that  it  would 
be  virtually  impossible  to  establish  a  fea- 
sible and  practicable  work  program  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  This  is  a  nec- 
essary component  of  the  AFDC-UP  pro- 
gram. Such  a  program,  it  was  envisioned 
at  the  hearings,  would  require  the  as- 
signment of  workers  to  District  of  Co- 
lumbia departments. 

I  asked  the  witness  before  the  commit- 
tee to  explain  the  work  program.  He 
said  that  individuals  would  be  assigned 
to  jobs  in  various  District  of  Columbia 
departments  and  "will  perform  services 
that  regular  employees  are  performing. 
They  will  perform  them  to  a  degree 
which  will  improve  those  services.  They 
will  also  have  to  be  supervised  and 
trained  by  employees." 

This  Is  a  program  in  which  the  pro- 
posal is  being  made  to  put  recipients 
imder  the  AFDC-UP  program  into  the 
departments  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
government  to  perform  services  that  are 
being  performed  by  employees  already  on 
the  Job. 

In  other  words,  where  one  man  Is 
mowing  the  grass,  they  are  going  to  put 
two  men  to  mowing  the  grass.  Whereas 
one  man  has  been  waiting  on  the  tables 
at  Jimlor  Village  or  District  of  Columbia 
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Village,  they  are  going  to  put  two  men 
there. 

The  Commissioners,  when  they  came 
before  the  committee,  requested  1.501 
additional  positions  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  We  can  only  assume  that 
they  requested  all  of  the  positions  that 
they  could  Justify  in  the  light  of  the 
available  revenues.  But  this  program 
would  bring  in  additional  employees.  It 
amounts  to  a  back-door  appropriation 
approach.  The  recipients  under  this 
program  are  to  be  put  into  the  Health 
Department,  the  Highway  Department, 
the  Welfare  Department,  and  the  schools. 
Doing  what?  Performing  services  that 
other  employees  are  already  performing. 
Do  Senators  think  this  would  increase 
efficiency?  Do  they  believe  it  would  in- 
crease the  morale  in  the  departments? 
The  supervisors  would  have  to  train  and 
supervise  these  people.  They  would  also 
have  to  be  supervised  and  trained  by 
other  employees.  So  there  would  be  the 
additional  administrative  problem  of 
checking  into  these  cases,  seeing  that 
they  are  trying  to  get  work,  and  moni- 
toring their  actions  to  see  that  they  are 
n6t  actually  employed.  It  would  consti- 
tute an  additional  burden  on  the  super- 
visor merely  to  keep  attendance  records 
on  these  people. 

I  daresay  that  many  of  these  persons 
will  not  want  to  work,  and  they  will  show 
up  one  day  and  miss  the  next  day  or  next 
week,  or  they  will  take  sick  leave  and 
become  hustlers.  So  it  Is  proposed  to  set 
up  a  program  whereby  these  people  will 
be  sharpening  pencils,  raking  leaves,  and 
standing  in  the  way  of  other  people  who 
are  already  doing  the  Job. 

It  is  said  that  what  is  good  enough 
for  West  Virginia  Is  good  enough  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  In  West  Virginia, 
the  unemployed  are  put  to  work  along 
the  highways,  cutting  brush.  They  are 
put  to  work  fighting  forest  fires.  They 
are  loaned  to  municipalities  where  they 
are  put  to  work.  TTiey  are  loaned  to 
county  courts  which  put  them  to  work 
In  the  counties.  The  District  of  Colum- 
bia cannot  provide  the  possibilities  for 
a  feasible  work  program  that  will  satisfy 
Uv»  needs  of  these  people  and,  at  the 
same  time,  be  useful,  pretctlcable,  and 
beneficial  for  the  city. 

If  in  1967  Congress  should  refuse  to 
extend  this  program  and  should  abolish 
It,  what  would  happen?  The  DC.  De- 
partment heads  would  say,  "We  have 
150,  or  175,  or  200  employees  in  our 
departments.  We  want  now  to  annual- 
ize these  positions.  Do  not  take  them 
from  us.  They  have  been  added  to  our 
departments  under  the  APDC-UP  pro- 
gram.   We  cannot  now  do  without  them. " 

Congress  will  be  Implored  by  many 
officials  to  annualize  those  positions.  I 
say  It  constitutes  a  back-door  appropria- 
tions approach.  I  maintain  that  this  Is 
a  substantial  and  valid  objection  to  an 
AFDC-UP  program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Would  It  not  also  be 
true  that,  under  this  program  as  It  went 
along,  there  would  be  a  grave  danger 


of  these  latter  people  displacing  em- 
ployees who  had  been  steadily  employed 
and  who  had  had  the  confidence  of  the 
persons  who  employed  them?  So  In  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two,  we  would  ac- 
tually find  another  bad  result,  that  Is, 
the  displacing  of  those  who  are  now 
employed,  and  then  we  would  be  in  the 
position  of  having  to  provide  some  kind 
of  help  for  the  latter. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  think 
they  could  very  well  displace  some  of  the 
persons  who  are  already  employed  In 
jobs. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Most  of  these  persons 
are  not  In  any  kind  of  Job  that  would 
be  called  a  highly  trained  category. 
Therefore,  presumably,  once  they  were 
In  the  departments  helping  and  learning 
the  Jobs,  in  a  short  time  they  would  be 
able  to  do  the  Jobs  as  well  as  anybody 
else.  So,  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two, 
they  could  easily  displace  employees 
who  had  been  good  employees  and  who 
had  been  reliable,  because  the  District 
of  Columbia  could  then  let  the  regular 
employees  go  and  use  the  people  who 
had  come  into  the  departments  under 
this  program. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  That 
would  be  entirely  possible.  If  the  Jobs 
exist  now.  why  do  not  persons  who  would 
qualify  under  the  program  get  the  jobs? 
We  are  going  to  displace  persons,  or  we 
are  going  to  waste  the  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey. Impair  the  morale  of  the  departments, 
and  contribute  to  inefficiency,  by  put- 
ting droves  of  people  into  the  depart- 
ments where  they  will  literally  stand  in 
the  way  of  regular  employees. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  under 
this  program,  it  is  proposed  to  pay  as 
high  as  $49.13  per  person  per  month. 
Therefore.  If  an  individual  has  10  chU- 
dren,  Senators  can  figure  out  for  them- 
selves what  he  will  get  under  the  pro- 
gram, whereas  the  man  next  door,  who 
is  a  father  and  who  is  trying  to  find 
work  and  who  Is  eligible  for  unemploy- 
ment compensation,  gets  a  maximum  of 
$49  a  week  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
with  which  to  feed  his  family  regardless 
of  the  number  of  children. 

Now,  the  argument  is  made  that  our 
position  fosters  Illegitimacy.  The  Sen- 
ator mentioned  Illegitimacy  a  moment 
ago.  I  maintain  that  the  record  cannot 
be  made  much  worse  than  that  which 
already  exists.  There  were  14,896  chil- 
dren on  the  ADC  rolls  as  In  June  of  this 
year.  Of  that  number,  6.181  were  Il- 
legitimate.   That  is  41.5  percent. 

Six  mothers  have  61  illegitimate  chil- 
dren.   Does  this  startle  Senators? 

Another  10  mothers  have  90  illegiti- 
mate children— 15  other  mothers  have 
120  illegitimate  children.  There  are  38 
additional  mothers  who  have  252  illegiti- 
mate children.  In  other  words,  there  are 
3  dozen  mothers  with  21  dozen  ille- 
gitimate children — 7  children  for  each 
mother.     '  ^ 

Can  the  picture  be  made  much  worse? 

I  did  not  make  the  regulations  for  the 
District  of  Columbia's  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. I  only  Intend  to  see  that  they  are 
enforced,  so  far  as  possible,  by  way  of 
the  appropriations  method. 

Fifty-seven  families  have  been  on  the 
roUs  for  15  years  or  more.    Two  families 


have  been  on  the  rolls  for  21  years  or 
more. 

Now  It  is  proposed  to  open  up  another 
program  which  would  enable  families  to 
be  on  the  rolls  ad  Infinitum. 

The  Senator  f rwn  Connecticut  referred 
to  the  cost  of  welfare  In  the  Nation.  The 
appropriations  for  the  welfare  programs 
last  year  amounted  to  $4,869,064,000. 

We  argued  for  3  weeks  about  a  foreign 
aid  program.  We  cut  the  authorization 
to  considerably  less  than  the  flgiire  I  have 
quoted.  I  supported  some  of  the  cuts. 
There  are  those  Senators — and  I  am 
Included  among  them— who  feel  it  is  bet- 
ter to  spend  money  at  home  than  It  is  to 
spend  It  In  foreign  aid. 

Yet  welfare  Is  costing  $4.8  billion  a 
year,  and  Is  growing.  The  day  will  come 
where  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  writing  letters  from  back  home 
telling  Members  of  Congress  to  revamp 
the  program. 

I  make  the  additional  objection  that 
the  AFDC-UP  program,  if  initiated  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  without  a  work 
program,  would  cause  recipients  to  lose 
whatever  Incentive  they  ever  had  to  be 
self-supporting,  and  that  the  program 
would  thus  tend  to  debilitate  rather  than 
rehabilitate  the  recipient.  If  initiated 
with  a  work  program— the  utter  Impos- 
sibility of  providing  this  type  of  person 
with  truly  productive  activity  In  connec- 
tion with  a  District  of  Columbia  work 
program  has  already  been  explored — the 
recipients  would  be  inclined  to  be  satis- 
fied with  the  work  obtained  under  this 
program,  and  their  Incentive  to  find 
other  work  would  be  impaired. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  extension  of  the  unonployment  com- 
pensation program  to  cover  an  additional 
period  of  weeks.  We  are  dealing  with  a 
situation  which  should  be  treated  by  the 
unemployment  compensation  program. 
I  believe  that  parents  who  are  unem- 
ployed and  employable,  and  who  have 
exhausted  their  compensation  payments, 
possibly  should  be  considered  for  addi- 
tional unemployment  compensation  over 
an  extended  number  of  weeks.  I  do  not 
believe  that  this  Is  the  type  of  situation 
which  should  be  Included  In  public  wel- 
fare because  It  will  be  a  never-ending 
program  and  It  will  grow  and  grow  and 
grow. 

I  have  already  stated  that  the  AFEX:- 
UP  program  would  compound  the  city's 
already  perplexing  financial  problem. 
Moneys  needed  for  other  worthwhile  pro- 
grams would  be  siphoned  Into  this 
program. 

Finally,  I  maintain  that  the  AFDC-UP 
program  in  the  District  of  Columbia — 
and  I  have  already  alluded  to  it — will 
attract  to  the  city  more  of  the  same  ele- 
ment which  now  constitutes  a  burden 
upon  the  taxpayer,  and  which,  in  re- 
ality, is  driving  the  productive  taxpayers 
out  of  the  city  into  adjacent  areas.  This 
element  also  contributes  to  Increasing 
crime  costs,  Increasing  health  and  hos- 
pital costs,  decreasing  property  values, 
and  a  lower  tax  potential. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  made 
reference  to  the  coming  of  southern  Ne- 
groes into  this  city.  He  may  have  im- 
plied that  some  of  us  who  oppose  the 
AFDC-UP  program  might  be  opposing  it 
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on  the  basis  that  it  would  encourage 
more  of  the  southern  Negroes  to  come 
Into  the  city 

I  maintain  that  the  element  that  is 
coming  into  the  city  is  not  only  coming 
from  the  South,  but  from  other  States 
as  well.  There  are  southern  Negroes 
here,  but  there  arc  also  northern  Ne- 
groes. I  hope  the  Senator  does  not  mean 
to  imply  that  those  of  us  who  oppose  the 
program  are  opposing  It  simply  on  the 
basis  that  It  would  cause  more  southern 
Negroes  to  come  into  the  city.  Unques- 
tionably, such  a  program  would  attract 
more  of  the  same  low-income,  imskilled 
people,  many  of  whom  are  here  now. 
This  is  not  an  Industrial  city  and  efforts 
should  be  made  to  discourage  a  further 
migration  of  low -income,  unschooled, 
and  unskilled  people  into  the  Federal 
Capital.  Whether  they  be  white  or  Ne- 
gro, of  course  I  want  to  see  them  receive 
assistance  if  they  qualify  under  the  regu- 
lations. By  the  same  token,  whether 
they  be  white  or  Negro,  I  want  to  see 
them  eliminated  from  the  caseload  if 
they  are  cheating. 

The  Senator  from  New  Jersey  has 
mentioned  southern  Negroes.  I  have 
been  accused  of  being  anti-Negro  be- 
cause I  have  attempted  to  clean  up  the 
welfare  caseload.  It  is  not  my  fault  that 
that  91.5  percent  of  the  entire  welfare 
caseload  is  Negro  or  that  95.4  percent  of 
the  ADC  caseload  is  Negro.  Why  am  I 
trying  to  aid  the  schools.  If  I  am  anti- 
Negro?  Eighty-five  and  seven-tenths 
percent  of  the  school  population  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  is  Negro — an  in- 
crease of  2.3  percentage  points  over  the 
previous  jrear.  Eighty -seven  and  six- 
tenths  percent  of  the  school  popvilation 
in  the  elementary  schools  is  Negro. 
Seventy-two  percent  of  the  teachers  last 
year  were  Negroes. 

If  I  am  so  anti-Negro,  why  am  I  sug- 
gesting that  $48.9  million  be  appropriated 
•  for  the  Department  of  Health?  Eighty- 
four  percent  of  the  cases  at  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  last  3^ar 
were  Negro — 93.6  percent  of  the  venereal 
disease  cases  reported  were  Negro. 

It  is  strange  that  one  can  be  considered 
anti-Negro  in  connection  with  welfare 
who  recommends  the  appropriation  of 
money  for  more  teachers  than  were  rec- 
ommended by  the  Commissioners,  one  of 
whom  is  a  Negro — most  of  which  teachers 
will  be  Negroes,  probably,  and  who  will 
teach  in  schools  that  are  becoming  in- 
creasingly Negro. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    What  amoxmt  did  the 
Commissioners  request?    Does  the  Sena- 
tor have  that  figure  immediately  avail- 
able? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Yes.  We 
are  recommending  the  appropriation  of 
$319,582,825.  which  is  $35,296,025  above 
the  House  appropriation,  $23,930,861 
more  than  last  year's  appropriation,  and 
$9,141,175  imder  the  budget  estimates. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  in  excess  of  the 
amount  the  Commissioners  requested? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  re- 
Quest  was  for  344  teachers,  and  we  are 
recommending  412. 


We  are  allowing  44  more  elementary 
school  teachers  than  were  requested,  and 
25  more  teachers  for  the  severely  men- 
tally retarded  children  thfui  were 
requested. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  With  further  reference  to 
the  question  asked  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  had  thought — perhaps  I  was  in 
error — that  his  inquiry  was  as  to  the  at- 
titude of  the  Commissioners  toward  the 
man-ln-the-house  rule  and  to  the  ap- 
propriation which  would  be  affected  by 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark]  and  I  have  \ 
joined.  I  think  the  answer  to  that  point 
is  that  the  Commissioners  favor  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  did  not  ask  that  ques- 
tion. I  can  say.  as  I  said  a  little  earUer. 
that  Commissioner  Duncan  is  in  favor  of 
the  amendment.  He  was  in  favor  of  it 
last  year.  The  Commissioners  submit- 
ted the  request  to  Congress.  I  assume 
they  are  in  favor  of  the  proposal. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  But  by  how  much 
does  the  committee's  recommendation 
exceed  the  amount  allowed  by  theJIouse? 
Did  the  Senator  say? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  For  wel- 
faie? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No;  for  the  entire 
program. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  $35.- 
296.025. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  wish, 
in  closing,  to  emphasize  that  the  commit- 
tee recommended  $29,000,  which  will  be 
used  for  the  employment  of  two  social 
workers  and  for  a  clerical  positioiL 
These  persons  are  being  added  to  aid 
employable  mothers  in  their  efforts  to 
obtain  jobs.  We  are  also  providing 
grants  and  gratuities,  included  in  the 
$29,000,  to  enable  employable  mothers 
to  have  an  adjustment  period  of  3 
months  rather  than  1  month.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Rim- 
coFFl  has  already  referred  to  this. 

But  the  committee  feels  that  if  there 
are  employable  mothers  who  are  not 
needed  in  the  home,  who  have  adequate 
day-care  plans,  and  who  cannot  obtain 
jobs,  we  ought  to  provide  assistance  to 
them  in  securing  employment.  This  Is 
why  we  are  recommending  the  additional 
$29,000. 

I  believe  the  committee  has  been  gen- 
erous. I  have  stated  my  opposition  to 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  S«iator 
from  Connecticut.  I  shall  desist  from 
a  further  discussion  of  it  at  this  time. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  support  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  in 
his  opposition  to  the  amendment.  I 
concurred  with  18  other  Senators  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  amendment  when  it  was  of- 
fered there. 

I  attempted  to  have  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  yield  to  me 


when  he  first  started  to  speak  this  after- 
noon, because  I  thought  he  was  entirely 
too  modest  in  his  own  8elf-a4;>praisal  of 
what  he  knows,  and  what  others  may 
know,  about  this  problem.  For  2  or  3 
years,  I  had  the  honor  to  be  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  of  which  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia  is 
now  the  chairman.  Later,  I  was  trans-> 
ferred  from  that  subcommittee  to  an- 
other subcommittee,  but  I  was  a, member 
of  the  subcommittee  during  the  year  and 
a  half  when  the  Senator  first  began  his 
investigation  In  an  effort  to  cure  the  situ- 
ation which  existed  in  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  sat  with  him,  not  day  after  day,  but 
week  after  week,  and  sometimes  the  in- 
vestigation continued  month  after 
month.  Other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee did  not  sit  with  us.  I  know  that 
others  were  critical,  perhaps,  of  the  dili- 
gence, the  patience,  and  the  perseverance 
shown  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  when  he  started  his  in- 
vestigation, because  he  had  no  Support. 
The  cry  of  the  bleeding  hearts  was  raised 
again  and  again.  But  gradually  the  pic- 
ture was  developed,  and  the  General  Ac- 
counting Office  report  confirms  it  in  every 
detail.  In  fact,  in  its  cold  logic,  the  re- 
port makes  the  picture  look  even  worse 
than  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
described  it  this  afternoon. 

As  the  Setiator  developed  the  picture, 
he  gradually  drew  support  to  his  side. 
It  is  not  a  popular  pictiue.  All  one  has 
to  do  is  to  talk  about  one  child  who  Is 
hungry,  and.  of  course,  peoples  hearts 
go  out  to  that  hungry  child. 

I  was  sorry  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  used  the  illustration  he  did. 
I  think  it  was  a  poor  one.  and  Ineptly 
conceived,  because  there  are  women  who 
are  unemployable  who  are  not  prosti- 
tutes. So  the  case  he  cited  really  falls 
because  of  the  fact  that  he  has  used  as 
an  illustration  a  hypothetical  woman 
who  is  a  prostitute  and  can  draw  ADC 
payments.  But  surely  such  a  case  is  not 
illustrative  of  the  general  situation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  yielded  to  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado.  Will  he  permit 
me  to  make  a  comment  at  this  point? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The 
Senator  from  Connecticut  gave  as  an 
example  of  women  who  can  get  relief 
under  the  present  regulations  a  woman 
who  is  a  prostitute  and  has  three  or  f  our 
chlldren.  But  that  hypothetlctd  situa- 
tion could  not  exist  if  the  woman  were  a 
rrostitute,  for  she  would  not  receive 
welfare  fimds.  Instead,  the  Child  Wel- 
fare Division  would  ask — or  should 
ask — the  court  to  remov^  the  childreii 
from  that  home,  since  the  home  would 
be  unsuitable.  So  if  such  a  woman  were 
a  prostitute,  she  could  not  qualify;  and 
if  the  fact  that  she  was  a  proistitute  were 
known  to  the  Child  Welfare  Division, 
that  Division  would  have  the  responsi- 
bility of  going  into  court  and  getting  the 
court  to  remove  the  children  from  that 
home  for  placement  In  Junior  Village  or 
in  a  foster  home  or  in  the  home  of  a 
relative. 

But  let  us  consider  what  could  hap- 
pen.   The  Senator  indicated  that  in  that 
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hypothetical  situation  she  would  be  a 
prostitute  and  would  have  had  f oiu*  chil- 
dren by  /our  different  men.  The  same 
woman  could  live  with  one  of  the  four 
fathers  of  those  children  who  waa  un- 
employed, and  all  of  them  could  obtain 
assistance,  under  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  is  en- 
tirely correct,  and  he  states  this  point 
better  than  anyone  else  could. 

Since  the  Senator  began  his  subcom- 
mittee hearings,  same  2  or  3  years  ago, 
he  has  shown  that  the  caseload  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  hsis  been  reduced  by 
32  percent.  Of  course,  in  view  of  the 
small  amount  which  anyone  of  us  in- 
dividually contributes  to  the  payments 
which  are  made  in  an  individual  case, 
we  are  prone  to  overlook  such  pajmients. 
But  we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  that 
such  a  situation  amounts  to  cheating  and 
fraud  and  stealing.  Just  as  much  as  if  a 
person  endorsed  Secretary  Dillon's  name 
on  a  Treasury  check. 

We  are  aware  that  such  bad  situations 
exist  under  the  ADC  program;  and  cer- 
tainly it  is  to  the  eternal  shame  of  Con- 
gress that  in  the  approximately  20  years, 
at  least,  during  which  these  laws  have 
been  in  existence  In  this  general  form. 
Congress  has  not  provided  legislation 
which  would  cure  this  situation. 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
referred  to  the  fact  that  the  caseload 
was  decreased  by  32  percent  after  his 
Investigation,  and  that  if  the  pending 
amendment  were  to  be  adopted,  28  per- 
cent of  those  persons  would  immediately 
go  back  on  the  caseload. '  Of  course,  the 
reason  for  this  decrease  is  that  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  was  able  to  have 
enforced  for  the  first  time — and  the  fail- 
ure to  enforce  it  theretofore  is  to  the 
disgrace  of  the  administration  of  the 
public  welfare  program  in  the  District  of 
Columbia — the  man-ln-the-house  rule, 
which,  as  he  has  said,  has  been  in  effect 
since  1955. 

Does  this  amendment  involve  an  at- 
tempt to  gain  sympathy?  Or,  as  I  main- 
tain, is  this  a  question  of  having  Congress 
face  its  responsibility?  \ 

If  we  continue,  as  we  have,  with  the 
ADC  system,  and  if  we  do  not  correct  the 
laws  and  regulations,  certainly  we  shall 
be  the  ones  at  fault.  But  if  we  were  to 
do  away  with  the  man-ln-the-house 
rule — which  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  done  so  much  to  have  en- 
forced— we  would  then  Indeed  be  the 
most  foolish  of  mortals  and  the  most 
foolish  people  in  the  world  to  be  en- 
trusted with  the  expenditure  of  such 
funds. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  voted.  I  believe, 
two  or  three  times  for  an  extension  of 
the  unemplojmaent  compensation  law. 
In  each  Instance,  when  It  was  requested. 
I  voted  for  it;  and  if  again  I  thought  it 
necessary.  I  would  vote  for  it. 

But,  Mr.  President,  when  will  we  be- 
gin to  face  the  existing  problems  and  be- 
gin to  apply  the  legislative  processes  to 
the  existing  problems.  Instead  of  appro- 
priating additional  funds  "all  over  the 
lot"  in  the  hope  that  the  expenditure  of 
additional  money  and  the  institution  of  a 
new  program  somehow  will  help  these 
people? 


I  shudder  to  think  of  the  proportion  of 
the  money  impropriated  for  aid  to  de- 
pendent children — even  though  it  may 
have  taken  away  the  pangs  of  himger 
from  many — that  has  been  spent  in 
booze  parlors.  The  General  Accoimting 
OflBce  turned  up  innumerable  examples, 
as  did  the  Senator's  subcommittee. 

If  it  is  necessary  to  extend  the  unem- 
ployment compensation  law,  let  us  do  so 
in  a  straightforward  manner.  But  let  us 
stop  trying  to  dream  up  fanciful  pro- 
grams ^g  which  do  not  apply  specifically 
to  the  existing  problem — merely  to  be 
able  to  say  to  some  people,  somewhere, 
"This  is  my  program." 

The  Senator  from  West  Virginia  has 
rendered  a  great  service;  and  I  do  not 
believe  we  shall  increase  employment  or 
shall  put  men  who  are  temporarily  un- 
employed into  employment  by  providing 
ADC  payments  for  children.  If  the  im- 
petus does  not  exist  for  the  unemployed 
man  to  provide  for  his  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren, certainly  It  will  not  exist  if  we 
further  subsidize  unemployment,  as  we 
have  done  time  and  time  again. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia,  and  I  support  him  whole- 
heartedly in  his  opposition  to  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  proceed  in  my  own  time,  I  wish  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

What  would  he  suggest  as  an  alterna- 
tive for  the  employable  woman  with 
three  legitimate  children,  to  tide  her 
over,  begirming  with  the  91st  day? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  have  already  suggested  my 
alternative.  I  have  already  made  the 
point  that  in  the  District  of  Colmnbla 
there  is  an  unemployment  compensation 
program  which  will  pay  up  to  a  maxi- 
mxxra.  of  34  weeks,  and  that  we  propose 
three  additional  positions  in  the  Deptut- 
ment;  and  the  Director  has  Indicated 
that  he  thinks^'three  additional  positions 
will  be  enough  to  aid  these  employable 
women  to  obtain  Jobs.  I  have  already 
made  the  point  that  employable  mothers 
who  are  needed  in  the  home  can  qualify 
under  the  present  regulations.  They  do 
not  have  to  be  needed  in  the  home  to 
take  care  of  their  children;  they  can  be 
needed  in  the  home  to  take  care  of  an 
aged  person  or  an  ill  person — whether 
the  ill  person  be  an  adult  or  a  child.  To 
aid  employable  mothers  who  have  ade- 
quate day -care  plans  and  who  are  not 
needed  in  the  home,  the  committee  has 
already  provided  an  alternative. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Under  the  Unem- 
ployment Compensation  Act  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  an  unemployed 
kitchen  worker  receives  a  maximum  of 
$130  a  month.  Assmnlng  that  she  is  a 
mother  with  four  children,  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  believe  that 
mother  with  four  children  can  live  on 
$130  a  month? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  can  remember  a  time  when 
there  was  no  such  thing  as  public  assist- 
ance and  there  was  no  such  thing  as 
unemployment  compensation.  I  grew  up 
In  the  home  of  a  coal  miner  prior  to  and 
during  the  depression  years  when  there 
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was  no  such  legislation  as  that  which 
provides  for  these  programs;  yet,  people 
lived  then,  although  many  were  out  of 
work  then.  I  say  that  we  cannot  provide 
a  program  which  will  meet  every  possible 
situation  which  one  can  conjure  up,  un- 
less we  Intend  to  usher  in  the  welfare 
state  In  full  bloom  and  without  further 
ado;  and,  Mr.  President,  I  do  not  intend 
to  go  down  that  road. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Neither  do  I.  But 
does  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  ad- 
vocate that  the  unemployment  compen- 
sation laws  be  eliminated? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vh-glnla.  I  have 
not  advocated  that. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  But  the  Senator  Im- 
plied that  when  he  said  there  was  a  day 
when  there  was  no  unemployment  com- 
pensation law.  However,  that  day  has 
gone  forever,  and  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
one who  advocates  repeal  of  the  existing 
unemployment  compensation  legislation. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am  not 
going  to  let  the  Senator  put  words  In  my 
mouth.  I  did  not  imply  that  the  pro- 
gram should  be  abolished.  I  merely  said 
there  was  a  time  in  this  country  when 
there  was  no  such  program.  We  have  It 
now.  People  were  tiien  able  to  earn 
bread  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  and 
they  can  do  so  now. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  I  still  would  like  to 
know  how  we  would  take  care  of  that 
unemployed  wcxnan  with  four  small  chil- 
dren, a  grandmother  taking  care  of  the 
children,  and  the  mother  who  cannot  get 
a  Job,  beginning  with  the  91st  day. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  If  she 
qtialifies  for  unemplojmient  compensa- 
tion, perhaps  this  Is  the  answer.  If  she 
has  not  been  working,  so  as  to  qualify  for 
unemployment  compensation,  perhaps 
there  is  a  concealed  income  or  imre- 
vealed  resources,  because  I  note  that  she 
has  four  small  children,  according  to  the 
hypothetical  details  you  have  outlined, 
and  an  employed  paramour  or  husband 
may  be  in  the  pictiu-e.  If  she  is  un- 
trained for  employment,  perhaps  she 
could  enroll  at  the  Public  Welfare  Train- 
ing Center — at  least  the  suggestion  would 
be  worthy  of  exploration.  The  children 
should  not  starve.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  there  are  stu-plus  commodities 
and  free  school  lunches.  There  are  pri- 
vate charitable  organizations  In  the  city 
which  may  help.  Assistance  should  be 
given  to  the  mother  in  locating  a  job,  and 
this  Is  why  the  committee  Is  recommend- 
ing an  appropriation  of  $29,000  for  the 
creation  of  a  Job-finding  imit.  Perhaps 
there  are  relatives  with  whom  the  chil- 
dren could  be  placed  at  least  temporarily. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  If  there  are  relatives 
who  can  handle  the  situation.  I  can  well 
understand  why  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
feel  uncomfortable  about  the  article  con- 
cerning Mr.  Sonny  Cooper.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  before  he  died  there  were  no 
payments  from  the  District  of  Colimibia, 
but  after  he  died  there  were  payments 
from  the  District  of  Colimibia.  That  is  a 
fact  to  recognize  in  the  article  published 
in  the  Dally  News. 

When  we  talk  about  what  is  good  for 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  and  what  is 
good  for  the  State  of  Connecticut,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  important  that  we  also  ask 
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what  is  good  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
We  are  talking  about  an  annual  program 
of  $2  !r^  millloa  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia.  Let  me  point  out 

Mr.  BTBD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.    I  am  pleased  to  yield. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  The  Sen- 
ator indicated  that  I  was  uncomfortable 
because  he  had  referred  to  the  story  in 
the  press  about  Sonny  Cooper. 

Will  the  Senator  repeat  what  he  said, 
to  the  effect  that  prior  to  the  death  of 
Mr.  Cooper  there  were  no  pajrments  and 
subsequent  to  his  death  there  were  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  While  Sonny  Cooper 
was  in  the  home  and  alive,  under  the 
niles  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Sonny 
Cooper's  family  and  the  children  did  not 
receive  assistance.  Once  Sonny  Cooper 
was  dead,  his  family — his  widowed  wife 
and  11  children — beccune  eligible. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  May  I 
quote  to  the  Senator  something  which  I 
know  he  would  wish  to  have  corrected 
in  the  RxcoRD.  He  said.  I  believe,  that 
when  Soimy  Cooper  was  alive  his  family 
did  not  qualify. 

Mr.  RIBICOPF.  Except  when  he  was 
inJalL 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Except 
when  he  was  in  Jail. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  yield 
further? 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  I  am  i^eased  to  yield 
further. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  have  a 
report  which  was  supplied  to  me  by  the 
Welfare  Department  of  the  I>istrict  of 
Columbia  on  November  15.  This  is  a 
summary  of  the  case  of  Willie  and  Vir- 
ginia Cooper. 

The  first  assistance  payment  was 
authorized  for  October  1,  1959.  The 
mother  was  pregnant  and  the  father  was 
unemployable  due  to  a  sprained  ankle. 
He  was  not  In  Jail. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  When  the  father  is 
absent  or  incapacitated,  the  children  are 
eligible  for  assistance. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Let  me 
continue  to  set  the  facts  straight  for  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut.  A  series  of 
checks  with  Mrs.  Cooper  began  with  the 
birth  of  twins  on  February  15.  1960. 
That  necessitated  Mr.  Cooper  remain- 
ing at  home  to  care  for  the  children. 
Assistance  was  terminated  in  Augxist 
1960.  At  this  time  the  family  was  re- 
ceiving $345  a  month.  Reapplication 
was  made  August  16,  1962,  and  termi- 
nated as  Mr.  Cooper  was  employable. 
Assistance  was  received  from  October  1, 
1962  through  November  30,  1962.  when 
Mr.  Cooper  was  in  Jail.  The  family  re- 
ceived $380  at  the  time  of  closing. 

Reapplication  was  made  on  June  24  of 
this  year. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  wni  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  kindly  inform  me  what 
the  payment  was?    I  did  not  hear  it. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Three 
hundred  and  forty-five  dollars  a  month. 
Reapplication  was  made  June  24,  1963, 
and  on  July  2,  emergency  assistance  was 


authorized.  The  last  assistance  payment 
for  the  month  of  November  1963  was  in 
the  amount  of  $353.  and  the  case  Is  still 
open. 

So  I  say  that  the  Senatcu*  is  in  error 
when  he  indicates  to  the  Senate  that 
the  mother  only  qualified  for  assistance 
while  her  husband  was  in  Jail,  and  that, 
otherwise,  prior  to  his  death  she  could 
not  qualify  and  only  subsequent  to  his 
death  were  they  able  to  qualify. 

Mr.  RmiCOFT*.  Once  he  vras  incapac- 
itated or  in  Jail  he  could  receive  assist- 
ance. But  out  of  Jail  and  not  incapaci- 
tated, he  was  ineligible. 

I  appreciate  that  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  has  done  a  masterly  Job 
generally  with  the  budget.  It  is  all  right 
to  say  how  generous  we  have  been  in 
the  Senate  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
but  I  do  not  want  the  Senate  to  forget 
that  we  are  talking  about  490  families 
who  are  hungry  and  not  receiving  aid. 
I  can  appreciate  what  the  Senator  has 
said  he  has  done  for  education.  That  is 
wonderful.  But  I  still  believe  that  a 
hungry  child  without  any  food  in  his 
stomach  is  not  a  pupil  who  can  learn 
and  be  a  good  pupil  in  school. 

Let  us  look  again  at  what  is  good  for 
the  State  of  Connecticut,  what  is  good 
for  the  State  of  West  Virginia,  and  what 
is  good  for  the  District  of  Coltmibia.  I 
believe  I  have  some  interesting  figures 
on  this  point.  Under  the  program  that 
we  are  advocating  the  State  of  Coimect- 
icut  spent  in  the  fiscal  year  1963,  $4,- 
801,000.  The  Federal  share  was  44.4 
percent  of  that.  In  the  year  1963  the 
State  of  West  Virginia  spent  $20,672,- 

000  for  these  purposes.  The  Federal 
share  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia  was 
74.9  percent.  In  my  flgiu-es  are  correct, 
about  $15,504,000  was  contributed  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  State  of  West 
Virginia  for  this  program. 

If  the  Federal  Government  can  pay 
the  State  of  West  Virginia  $15^  million, 
for  a  program  like  this.  I  do  not  see  why 
the  Federal  Government  cannot,  for  a 
full  fiscal  year,  spend  $2Vi  million  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  are  faced  with  we  principle  that 
what  is  good  for  the  State  of  West  Vir- 
ginia and  the  State  of  Connecticut  is 
still  good  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
It  is  important  for  us  to  realize  that. 

1  do  not  believe  that  the  Senator  is  ad- 
vocating repeal  of  aid  to  dependent  chil- 
dren of  the  unemployed  in  the  15  States, 
including  the  State  of  West  Virginia  and 
the  State  of  Connecticut. 

The  Senator  has  talked  about  work 
programs.  He  talks  about  what  we 
could  do  in  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
and  what  we  could  not  do  in  the  city  of 
Washington.  The  Senator  has  spoken 
about  work  on  roads  and  clearing  brush. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  and  my- 
self were  delegates  to  the  Interparlia- 
mentary Union  Conference  in  Belgrade, 
a  Communist  country.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Senator  observed,  but  I  re- 
call returning  about  midnight  from  a 
meeting  and  a  late  dinner,  and  my  eyes 
goggled  when  I  saw  that  all  through 
Belgrade  men  were  hosing  down  the 
streets  of  Belgrade.  The  parks  In  Bel- 
grade were  manicured.  It  was  some- 
thing one  could  be  proud  of. 


This  is  the  Nation's  CapitaL  Are  we 
proud  of  the  way  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton looks?  I  am  not  MUng  about  the 
manicuring  Job  that  is  done  in  front 
of  the  Lincoln  MemoriaL  We  talk  about 
what  to  do  with  people  when  their  Jobs 
are  taken  away.  On  a  proper  work  pro- 
gram we  could  use  them  to  keep  the 
streets  and  the  parks  of  Washington 
clean.  We  can  make  the  city  of  Wash- 
ington the  most  beautiful  city  in  the 
world,  which  it  should  be  as.  the  Nation's 
Capital,  an  example  for  the  Nation  to 
follow  and  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

Those  of  us  who  visit  the  other  capi- 
tals of  the  world  see  what  they  do  In 
those  world  capitals;  yet  we  allow  our 
capital  city  to  look  slovenly  and  unkempt. 
We  could  take  these  work  programs  and 
make  these  people  useful.  We  would 
have  people  to  do  that  type  of  Job. 

The  Senator  talks  about  how  much  oi 
the  welfare  money  is  going  for  booze. 
It  is  true  that  some  of  this  money  goes 
for  booze.  In  1962.  when  Congress 
passed  the  new  welfare  program,  we  pro- 
vided in  that  program  for  protective 
payments;  so,  therefore,  at  the  present 
time,  if  a  family  on  aid  has  a  mother 
or  father  who  are  drinking  up  the  money, 
the  welfare  worker  has  the  right  to  make 
those  payments  on  a  protective  basis  to  a 
third  person,  to  make  sure  tiiat  the  chil- 
dren are  being  provided  for. 

We  come  down  to  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  going  to  take  care  of  the 
problems  of  Hm  DtJtrict  of  Columbia. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  how  generous  we 
have  been  with  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  question  comes  down  to  whether  we 
are  going  to  do  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia what  we  make  possible  for  our 
50  States. 

The  question  comes  down  to  a  sense  of 
fairness.  Shall  we  do  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  what  the  Senator  and  I  wish 
to  do  for  West  Virginia  and  for  Con- 
necticut, and  what  we  make  potentially 
possible  for  the  other  States,  if  they  so 
desire? 

We  are  not  making  it  possible  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  be  in  exactly  the 
same  position  as  the  other  States,  in- 
cluding the  Senator's  State  and  mine, 
otherwise. 

By  the  amendment,  all  I  ask  is  that 
we  accord  the  same  sense  of  Justice,  sense 
of  fairness,  and  sense  of  equality  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  as  we  afford  to  all 
the  States. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  article  which  was  published  in  the 
Point  Pleasant  Register  of  November  14, 
1963,  which  indicates  that  the  SUte's 
welfare  caseload  shows  its  first  decrease 
in  the  history  of  the  Welfare  Department 
of  West  Virginia. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows : 

State's  Wkltakb  Cabbxxao  Shows  ITost 
dxcxzasb 

CHASLxrroir.  W.  Va. — State  Welfare  Ckjm- 
miMloner  W.  Bernard  Smith  tald  the  State's 
welfare  caseload  has  bem  cut  by  0.S74  In  tfae 
last  2  years — the  first  time  a  decrease  ban 
been  recorded  In  the  department's  history. 

Smith  told  the  Kanawha  Welfare  Oonnefl 
that    "no    administration    has    ever    before 
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shown  a  decrease  in  daseload.  In  fact  the 
caseload  Increased  by  5,000  cases  from  1966 
to  1960,"  he  said. 

The  commissioner  said,  "without  fear  of 
contradiction,"  West  Virginia  has  a  fewer  per- 
centage of  Inellglbles  on  Its  caseload  than  at 
any  point  In  its  administration  of  welfare 
programs. 

Referring  to  the  reports  that  West  Vir- 
ginia is  among  States  with  high  ineligibility 
rates.  Smith  said.  "We  have  reduced  our 
caseload  during  the  past  2  years  without 
changing  any  eligibiUty  factors." 

Smith  also  announoad  a  plan  that  may 
hike  salaries  of  some  county  directors,  based 
on  the  caseload  in  each  county.  Each  county 
director  presently  receives  the  same  salary. 

Smith  said  he  has  asked  the  State  Civil 
Service  Commission  to  allow  him  to  set  up 
the  new  program,  noting  that  obtaining  di- 
rectors for  the  large  oountles  has  been  a 
problem  because  of  the  salary. 

No  pay  cuts  would  be  necessitated,  he 
said.  If  the  plan  is  approved,  there  would  be 
substantial  increases.  A  director's  starting 
pay  is  MIO  a  month. 

Under  the  new  plan,  Kanawha  County 
would  offer  the  highest  salary,  starting  at 
$540  a  month  and  increasing  to  $706. 

"This  plan  la  baaed  on  the  realization 
we're  xx>t  able  to  recruit  county  directors" 
for  larger  ooxinties  "at  the  salary  we  now 
pay,"  Smith  said.  Ha  noted  there  were 
vacancies  now  in  at  least  three  of  the  State's 
larger  counties.  Including  Kanawha. 

Smith  alao  praised  a  study  conducted 
earlier  by  his  department  and  the  Kanawha 
County  Medical  Society  which  helped  pin- 
point ineligibility  and  ^ects  of  the  "disease 
of  idleness." 
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Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  an  article 
from  the  Charleston  Gazette  of  Novem- 
ber 15,  1963,  entitled  "Welfare  Said 
Taking  Cash  Needed  To  Curb  Other 
Problems." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

WKLTAax  Sad  Taking  Cash  Needed  To  Cvkb 

Othek  Pboblems 

(By  George  Lawless) 

A  "continually  increasing  drain  of  our 
State's  financial  resoxiroea  into  various  wel- 
fare programs"  is  curbing  the  solution  of 
other  major  West  Virginia  problems.  House 
Speaker  Julius  T.  Blngetton,  Jr..  declared  here 
Th'irsday. 

Singleton  told  the  third  annual  West  Vir- 
ginia RetaUers  Association  conference: 

"I  make  these  remarks  concerning  the 
welfare  program  to  point  up  my  meaning 
when  I  say  that  these  programs  are  a  con- 
tinually Increasing  drain  on  our  State  reve- 
nue and  resources  and  that  moneys  expend- 
ed in  these  programs  could  be  much  more 
advantageously  spent  in  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, the  lack  of  which  among  our  citizens  is 
a  large  contributing  factor,  if  not  the  most 
Important  one.  In  the  creation  of  the  need 
of  State  welfare." 

Singleton  also  castigated  special-interest 
groups  and  organizations  which,  witbout 
proposing  alternative  programs  or  solutions 
to  problems,  sit  back  and  criticize  the  politi- 
cal agencies  of  government.  Notable  excep- 
tions to  this  attitude,  he  added,  are  labor 
organizations  and  the  West  Virginia  Cham- 
ber of  Conunerce. 

"Too  many  representative  groups  or  asso- 
ciations." he  said,  "particularly  in  the  busi- 
ness field,  seldom  if  ever  have  a  program  or 
propose  solutions  to  any  of  the  probleoos 
facing  State  government." 

Colncldentally.  the  Wast  Virginia  RetaUera 
Association  earlier  had  unanimoualy  a<lopt- 
ed  a  strongly  worded  policy  rescriution  de- 
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daring  that  West  Virginia  retailers  "are  en- 
tering the  political  arena  on  local,  county. 
State,  and  National  levels." 

R.  O.  Outer,  ciialrman  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia RetaUers  Association's  legislative  com- 
mittee, told  the  group,  representing  380 
companies  In  23  West  Virginia  cities: 

"The  iKJiltical  atmosphere  in  West  Vir- 
ginia is  not  conducive  to  good  conununlty 
living,  profitable  enterprise,  and  progressive 
development  of  the  State's  assets." 

In  adopting  the  resolution,  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Retailers  Association  pledged  financial 
and  personnel  resources  to  a  political  action 
program  involving: 

Screening  of  potential  candidates;  urging 
more  business  leaders  to  seek  pubUc  office; 
political  education  and  registration  drives 
among  associations  and  employees. 

Charles  Hopkins,  executive  secretary  of  the 
group,  emphasized  that  West  Virginia  Retail- 
ers Association  will  retain  its  major  role  as 
a  service  organization  to  retailers,  but 
pointed  to  past  legislative  actions  detri- 
mental to  the  business  community  passed 
through  default. 

"In  making  this  decision"  the  resolution 
read,  "retailers  note  past  failures  In  accepting 
opportunities  to  participate  In  political 
decisions. 

"They  recognize  that  laws  affecting  both 
the  retaUer  and  the  consumer  have  either 
passed  or  failed  in  legislative  bodies  without 
a  proper  expression  of  this  great  business 
segment  of  the  State." 

A  free-wheeling  exception  was  the  Sunday 
Closing  Act  passed  by  the  1963  legislature, 
and  later  declared  procedurally  unconstitu- 
tional by  the  State  supreme  court.  State 
retailers  pushed  hard  for  the  legislation,  and 
in  so  doing  realized  the  power  of  organlaed 
action.  Hopkins  said. 

The  group  has  petitioned  Oovernor  Barron 
to  include  a  Sunday  blue  law  proposal  m  his 
call  to  the  30-day  budget  session  In  January. 
Unless  It  Is,  or  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
lawmakers  vote  to  consider  It,  the  legislation 
cannot  be  acted  on  until  1965. 

Singleton  held  the  Aoat  open  slightly  for 
blue  law  legislation  in  January  with  this 
remark: 

"In  my  opinion,  we  should  consider  more 
items  in  the  budget  session.  It  seems  to  me 
a  waste  of  time  to  bring  the  legislature  here 
for  30  days  and  consider  only  the  budget 
when  other  things  can  be  considered." 

He  described  these  other  things  as  "Items 
of  importance  and  Interest  and  Issues  that 
should  be  resolved." 

Singleton  congratulated  ttie  retailers  in 
noUng.  "Regardless  of  the  merit*  of  the  Sun- 
day Closing  Act,  you  have  taken  a  stand — 
too  many  groups  have  not." 

The  lanky  Morgantown  lawyer  took  a  swing 
as  Vbter  apathy  and  urged  the  group  to  scru- 
tinize closely  the  men  it  helps  to  elect  to  pub- 
Uc office. 

"Tour  opinions  here  might  be  formed  by 
what  these  gentlemen  have  said,  who  sup- 
porte  them,  and  their  i>ast  experiences  in 
life." 

He  urged  the  selection  of  better  qualified 
and  intelligent  choice  of  the  people  who 
"wUl  be  given  the  Job  of  working  for  you 
for  a  better  West  Virginia."  Noting  that  the 
suggestion  is  basic,  he  added:  "The  fact 
remains  that  West  Virginia  citizens  do  not 
indicate  at  election  time  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  their  State  government.  Or.  for 
that  matter,  in  their  local  government." 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  trust  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut will  not  feel  that  I  have  said 
anything  today  in  a  spirit  of  rancor.  I 
have  not. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  a  tendency  to 
point  to  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
merely  because  I  happen  to  have  the 
good   fortune   to   represent   that   great 


State  in  the  Senate,  along  with  my  col- 
league  [Mr.  Randolph]. 

Today  the  Senate  is  not  appropriating 
money  for  the  State  of  West  Virginia, 
We  should  keep  our  attention  focused  on 
precisely  the  issue  before  us.  The  Con- 
gress is  asked  to  appropriate  money  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  not  for  the 
State  of  Connecticut,  and  not  for  the 
Moimtain  State  of  West  Virgiiila. 

We  have  difficulty  in  West  Virginia  In 
obtaining  appropriations  for  this  pro- 
gram. Our  legislature  has  a  difficult 
time  finding  money  for  the  program. 

I  am  unalterably  opposed  at  this  time 
to  the  inception  of  a  new  program,  be- 
cause I  believe  it  is  not  needed,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  government,  like 
West  Virginia,  will  have  difficulty  in 
finding  money  for  this  program  when 
so  ratthy  other  worthwhile  programs  and 
deiartments  are  in  need  of  additional 
flnknces. 

There  may  come  a  time  when  I  would 
Join  with  others  in  saying  that  the  pro- 
gram is  needed,  but  I  do  not  feel  the 
facts  justify  the  program  today. 

I  am  ready  to  vote  on  the  amendment. 
I  trust  that  Senators  will  vote  it  down. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  no 
rancor  was  intended  on  either  side.  My 
respect  for  the  Senator  from  West  Vir-= 
ginia,  which  was  always  high,  is  even 
higher  today. 

Like  other  Senators,  I  have  the  high- 
est respect  for  the  Senator's  knowledge 
and  his  depth  of  interest  in  this  subject 
matter.  Frankly,  I  consider  it  an  ex- 
perience I  shall  value  to  engage  in  the 
debate  with  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia. 

What  Impressed  me  the  most  during 
the  debate  was  the  silence  in  the  Senate, 
and  the  attention  being  paid.  The  Pre- 
siding Officer  did  not  have  to  rap  his 
gavel  for  attention  and  order. 

I  believe  we  have  started  the  discus- 
sion of  the  problem  today.  The  amend- 
ment, which  I  expect  will  be  defeated, 
at  least  gives  us  an  awareness  of  the 
other  side  of  the  problem. 

Irrespective  of  the  result  of  the  vote 
today,  I  say  with  utmost  seriousness  that 
I  hope  during  the  coming  year  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  ^^rginia  and  I  will  give 
careful  thought  and  consideration  to  the 
many  problems  which  beset  the  people 
of  this  District.  Much  can  be  done. 
The  pi-oblems  here  are  unique. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
shares  my  pride  in  the  Nation's  Capital. 
I  know  what  the  Senator's  intentions 
have  been  and  what  he  has  accomplished, 
as  I  indicated  previously  in  the  debate. 
The  Senator  has  made  many  construc- 
tive additions.  I  believe  that  Washing- 
ton, DC,  will  be  a  better  city  to  live  in 
after  the  adoption  of  the  budget  pro- 
posed, because  of  the  constructive  sug- 
gestions which  have  been  made  by  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

To  a  great  extent  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  is  the  most  important  In- 
dividual in  respect  to  the  future  of  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  so  upon  his  shoulders  really 
rests  a  heavy  burden. 
'1  know  how  complicated  are  the  wel- 
fare problems,  and  how  Impatient  we  can 
be  about  them.  The  entire  Nation  is  im- 
patient Along  with  the  impatieiuie  and 
the  problems,  there  are  people  who  aie 
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hungry.  I  believe  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  shares  with  all  of  us  a  desire  to 
make  sure  that  there  are  no  people  who 
are  hungry  in  an  affluent  society  such  as 
that  of  the  United  States. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia for  his  courtesy.  Again  I  say  I  con- 
sider it  a  great  privilege  to  be  able  to  en- 
gage in  this  debate  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  West  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut for  his  kind  words.  I  recipro- 
cate by  saying  that  I  have  enjoyed  our 
discussion  of  this  matter  today,  and  I 
c(xnmend  the  able  Senator  for  his  con- 
tinuing interest  in  public  welfare. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  report  on  prog- 
ress made  during  the  past  year  by  the 
District  of  Colimibia  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Last  Ykax's  Pbockxss  Rkpokt  ros  Distuct 
or  Columbia  Wkltakz  Dxpabticxnt 

1.  The  cleanup  of  the  ADC  and  OPA  case- 
load haa  continued  to  go  forward  as  recom- 
mended by  the  General  Accounting  OAce 
and  by  the  Congress. 

2.  The  overall  caseload  has  been  reduced 
from  what  It  was  when  the  Investigations 
began  In  November  1961,  by  33  percent. 

The  overall  caseload  has  been  reduced  from 
a  total  of  12,969  cases  In  September  1961,  to  a 
total  of  9.904  In  October  1963. 

The  ADC  caseload  has  been  reduced  from 
6,601  cases  In  September  1961  to  3.823  cases 
In  October  1963.  or  a  reduction  of  32  percent. 

The  GPA  caseload  has  been  reduced  from 
1,617  cases  In  September  1961,  to  663  cases 
In  October  1963.  or  a  reduction  of  65  percent. 

3.  A  reduction  In  the  anniial  amount  of 
money  for  grants  has  been  effected.  In  just  2 
yecuv.  from  fiscal  year  1962  to  1964.  the 
amount  for  total  financial  aid  has  dropped 
from  $16376,563  In  fiscal  year  1962  to  an  es- 
timated tl2. 103.999  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

In  local  moneys,  the  reduction  has  been 
from  •7.396,311  In  fiscal  year  1962  to  $4,638,- 
835,  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  Federal  share  has  been  reduced  from 
$8,920,252  In  fiscal  year  1962  to  an  estimated 
$7,466,064  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

4.  A  random  sample  of  the  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  caseload  has 
been  conducted  at  this  committee's  request 
and  the  results  have  shown  that  39.3  percent 
ot  the  caseload  Is  Ineligible. 

An  audit  review  of  the  entire  caseload  has 
been  Initiated  and  Is  now  In  progress. 

5.  The  PAD  manual  has  been  simplified 
at  the  committee's  request  and  brought  up 
to  date.  This  was  submitted  earlier  In  the 
hearings.  The  manual  contains  approxi- 
mately 150  pages  and  replaces  3  cumbersome 
manuals  which  consisted  of  several  hundred 
pages  of  materials  that  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  obsolete,  repetitious,  superfluous,  and 
aQiblguous. 

6.  Regulations  concerning  overpayments 
have  been  tightened  so  as  to  allow  for  col- 
lections of  overpayments  which,  under  the 
old  policies,  were  forgiven,  forgotten,  and 
written  off. 

7.  CoUectlons  of  overpayments  have  In- 
creased. 

8.  The  position  of  ControUer,  which  was 
created  on  the  recommendation  of  this  com- 
mittee, has  been  filled. 

9.  The  Office  of  Investigations  and  Collec- 
tions, which  performs  many  duties  other 
than  that  of  Investigating  welfare  cases,  has 
been  greatly  strengthened  by  the  addition 
of  63  investigators  and  48  clerical  and  admin- 


istrative   positions.      The    recruitment    was 
successfully  effectuated  over  the  past  year. 

10.  Twenty-one  QS-9  social  worker  posi- 
tions were  added  by  this  committee  last  year 
to  the  PAD.  These  additional  positions,  to- 
gether with  the  elimination  of  inellglbles 
from  the  caseload,  brought  about  a  reduction 
in  the  average  caseload  per  social  worker. 

The  average  has  now  been  reduced  to  that 
'  of  107  cases  per  social  worker  position. 

11.  Thirteen  unit  clerks  and  four  dicta- 
phone operator  positions  were  added  in  PAD 
by  this  committee  last  year  for  the  purpose 
of  relieving  social  workers  of  clerical  chores. 

This  has  permitted  social  workers  to  have 
some  additional  time  for  visting  the  homes 
of  recipients. 

12.  Whereas  heretofore,  social  workers  in 
PAD  were  limited  to  GS-5  and  G8-7  posi- 
tions, this  committee  last  year  provided  for 
21  grade  reallocations  to  OS-9  and  GS-11  so 
as  to  provide  incentive  to  and  improve  the 
morale  of  social  workers.  Three  supervisory 
positions  were  reallocated  from  grade  9  to 
garde  11  and  these  reallocations  have  now 
been  made. 

13.  Three  additional  cottages  were  pro- 
vided for  Junior  Village  through  an  appro- 
I»'iatlon  of  $657,000  and  these  are  now  ready 
for  occupancy. 

14.  The  Congress  added  fvmds  last  year  in 
the  amount  of  $224,603  to  provide  for  passing 
on  to  the  OA.  AB,  and  APTD  recipients  in- 
creased Federal  moneys.  Recipients  in  these 
categories  have  been  benefiting  from  the 
increased  payments. 

16.  The  Congress  provided  three  OS-10  so- 
cial workers  In  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
last  year  for  the  purpose  of  accelerating  the 
location  of  foster  homes.  Partially  as  a  re- 
sult of  this,  in  recent  months,  the  discharges 
from  homes  have  Edmost  equaled  admissions 
at  Jiinior  VUlage.  Additionally,  five  OS-6 
homefindlng  workers,  a  supervisor,  and  two 
recruiters,  plus  supporting  clerical  personnel 
were  added  in  the  Child  Welfare  Division, 
and  these  positions  have  been  functioning. 

16.  An  appropriation  of  $369,000  last  year 
provided  an  Increase  In  board  rates  for  foster 
home  care  from  $53  to  $57  and  for  institu- 
tional care  from  $70  to  $85,  and  these  in- 
creases have  been  put  into  effect. 

17.  The  Congress  provided  for  a  manage- 
ment team  sxirvey  of  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment and  the  survey  is  still  underway.  The 
General  Accoiinting  Office  participated  in  the 
survey. 

18.  The  MAA  was  implemented  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  during  the  past  year. 

19.  A  rearrangement  of  caseloads  has  been 
effectuated  so  as  to  permit  the  asslgnnaent 
of  social  workers  by  category.  This  con- 
tributes to  a  higher  degree  of  specialisation 
and  efficiency  in  dealing  with  cases. 

20.  Unobligated  and  unexpended  moneys 
in  the  amount  of  $553,664.  or  about  2>4 
percent  of  the  total  amounj  authorized,  were 
returned  by  the  Department  to  the  Treasury 
at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  special  report  to  the  Sen- 
ate Subcommittee  on  District  of  Colum- 
bia, Committee  on  Appropriations,  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  dated  July  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

COMPTSOLUES       OKNDUI.       Or      THE 
UNirCD    STATn. 

Washington.  July  30.  1992. 
Hon.  RoBKBT  C.  Btxo, 

Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    District    of 
Columbia.  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
V.S.  Senate 
DzAB  IfE.  Chaixican:  Herewith  is  our  spe- 
cial rep<^  on  the  investigation  of  selected 
under  the  aid  to  dependent  children 


program  administered  by  the  Public  Assist- 
ance Division  of  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  District  of  Columbia  government. 
June  1962. 

This  report,  which  is  being  submitted  pur- 
suant to  your  request  of  June  18.  1962,  con- 
tains certain  information  in  respect  to  the 
investigated  cases  in  addition  to  that  con- 
tained in  the  report  submitted  to  you  on 
July  26,  1962. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  investiga- 
tion, many  of  the  statements  contained  in 
the  report  are  necessarily  based  on  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  after  a  reasonable  evalua- 
tion of  facts  disclosed  through  observations, 
interviews,  and  admissions  and  through  ez- 
anUnatlon  of  public  and  business  records. 
Sincerely  yoxirs. 

JosxPH  Campbxix. 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 


Special  Rkpokt  on  Invxstiqation  or  8x- 
LXCTXD  Casxs  Undxb  THX  AID  TO  DXPENDKinr 
CHnj>KXN  Pkooeam  ,  Dkpa«tmknt  or  Pttbuc 
WxLrAaz,  DiBTKicT  or   CoLtriuiA  Govkxn- 

MXlfT,  JONK  1962 

The  General  Accounting  Office  submitted 
a  report  to  the  chairmen,  Subconunittees  on 
District  of  Columbia,  Senate  and  House  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  on  the  investiga- 
tion of  selected  cases  under  the  aid  to  de- 
pendent children  (ADC)  program.  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  (DPW),  District  of 
Columbia  government,  on  July  36,  1962. 
This  report  contains  certain  additional  In- 
formation in  respect  to  the  c;^es  investi- 
gated, as  requested  by  letter  dated  June  18, 
1962.     (See  app.  IX..) 

CASXS    INVKSnOATKO    AND    ACTIONS    TAKXN 

The  aforementioned  report  pointed  out 
that  of  280  cases  selected  by  the  Public 
Assistance  Division  (PAD),  Department  of 
Public  Welfare,  for  Investigation,  42  cases 
had  been  closed  prior  to  review  by  the  in- 
vestigative unit  established  by  the  DPW  and 
that  2  cases  were  not  investigated.  The 
report  showed  that  for  the  236  ADC  cases 
investigated,  the  PAD  had  Informed  us  by 
June  25.  1962,  that  the  statiis  of  the  cases 
was  as  follows : 


Namber 

of 

cases 

Peroent 

of  total 

cases 

Action    based    on    investigative 
findlncs: 
Financial   paymenU   diaoon- 
Unued 

m 

t 
s 

Financial  payments  continued 
baaed  oo  appeal  flndinsa 

App^pfndlrif 

Total 

133 

MVS 

Financial    payments    con- 
tinued: 
No  Infractions  of  ellidbll- 
Ity     requirements     or 
need  standards 

23 
20 
S2 

Adjustments  In  payments 
baaed  on  exist  ng  need... 

M  teoeUaneoas  administra- 
tive adjustments 

Total 

M 

40.3 

Action  based  on  events  ooourrtnf 
sabaequent  to  InveettigAtlon; 
Financial   payments   dlsoon- 
Unued 

7 

1 

Appeal  pending ^ 

Total ;. 

8 

3.4 

Grand  total 

236 

100.0 

In  appendixes  I  through  vui  of  this  report 
the  280  cases  selected  by  the  PAD  for  investi- 
gation are  listed  to  show  (1)  the  42  cases 
that  had  been  closed  prior  to  review  by  the 
investigative  unit,  (2)  the  2  cases  not  In- 
vestigated, and  (3)  the  236  cases  that  were 
Investigated.  Those  in  the  latter  group  have 
been  classified  according  to  their  eligibility 
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or  ineligibility  status. '  Comments  pertain- 
ing to  the  cases  in  each  of  the  foregoing  cate- 
gories are  contained  In  the  foUowing  sections 
of  this  report. 

CASn  CLOSXD  PSIOK  TO   INVESTIGATION 

Shown  as  appendix  I  are  the  42  cases  In 
this  category.  We  reviewed  28  of  these  cases 
for  the  purpose  of  evaluating  the  propriety 
of  the  actions  taken.  We  believe  that  the 
actions  were  proper  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances involved  in  each  case. 

CASES   NOT   INVESTIGATED 

Listed  as  appendix  II  are  the  two  active 
cases  which  were  not  Investigated.  In  one 
of  these  cases  the  mother  of  the  ADC  chil- 
dren was  a  resident  of  the  DPW's  Residential 
Training  Center,  and  an  investigation  of  the 
case  was  deemed  to  be  inexpedient.  In  the 
other  case,  the  PAD  Inadvertently  furnished 
the  Investigators  a  case  record  pertaining  to  a 
previous  award  which  had  been  discontinued, 
and  the  fact  that  the  assistance  payments 
had  been  reinstated  did  not  become  known 
until  after  the  field  investigation  work  had 
been  completed. 

EECIFIENTS  ELIGIBLE  FOX  CONTINTTED  ASSISTANCE 

No  infractions 

Listed  as  appendix  in  are  the  23  cases  In 
which  no  infractions  of  PAD  Manual  require- 
ments were  disclosed  by  the  investigation. 
Of  the  23  cases,  10  had  been  Investigated 
prior  to  our  participation  in  the  investiga- 
tion. However,  our  review  of  the  investiga- 
tion reports  on  these  cases  indicated  no 
reason  for  disagreeing  with  the  PAD's  con- 
clusions. 

The  amount  of  the  assistance  payments  in 
the  23  cases  ranged  from  $62  to  $292  a 
month,  the  number  of  ohlldren  receiving  aid 
ranged  from  1  to  7.  and  the  commencing  date 
of  the  payments  ranged  from  January  1963 
to  September  1961.  The  cases  in  which  as- 
sistance had  been  granted  more  recently  in- 
volved the  greatest  numt>er  of  chUdren  and 
the  largest  monthly  payments. 

The  monthly  assistance  payment  in  one 
case  was  reduced  $33  because  of  the  death 
of  a  child  which  occurred  during  the  period 
of  the  Investigation. 

The  fact  that  the  investigation  disclosed 
no  irregularities  in  only  23  cases,  or  In  only 
9.7  percent  of  the  cases  investigated,  is  most 
significant  and  indicates  a  very  serious  weak- 
ness in  the  administration  of  the  ADC  pro- 
gram. 

Adjustment  of  assistance  payments 

Listed  as  appendix  IV  [not  printed  in  Rec- 
ord] are  the  20  cases  In  which  the  recipients 
were  considered  eligible  for  continued  as- 
sistance but  circumstances  existed  which  re- 
quired the  monthly  assistance  payments  to 
be  adjusted. 

In  16  cases,  the  monthly  payments  were 
reduced  by  amounts  ranging  from  $12  to  $72. 
In  four  of  these  cases,  the  monthly  payments 
for  1,  2,  or  3  months  were  further  reduced 
In  varying  amounts  'to  compensate  for  In- 
come which  had  been  received  in  prior 
months  but  not  reported.  In  three  cases, 
similar  deductions  were  made  although  the 
rate  of  the  regular  montlily  payment  was  not 
changed. 

In  one  case  the  monthly  payment  was  In- 
creased bj  $6  because  the  recipients  were  re- 
quired to  move  to  more  suitable  quarters. 

We  participated  in  the  field  investigation 
of  5  of  the  20  cases.  While  the  investiga- 
tion of  the  other  15  cases  had  been  com- 
pleted prior  to  our  participation  in  the  in- 
vestigation, our  review  of  2  of  these  cases 
indicated  no  basis  or  disagreeing  either 
with  the  adequacy  of  the  investigation  con- 
ducted or  with  the  propriety  of  the  actions 
taken. 

AOMIN IBTKATIVE    ADJOSTMXNTS    NEEDED 

AppendU  V  (not  printed  in  Recokd)  lists 
the  52  cases  in  which  tl»e  recipients  were  de- 
termined to  be  eUglbls  for  continued  as- 
sistance but  which  required  some  adminis- 


trative action.  In  some  cases,  the  adminis- 
trative action  to  be  taken  was  dependent 
on  actions  required  to  be  taken  by  the  care- 
taker-relatlves  (parents  or  other  relatives  of 
q>ecified  relationship). 

Examples  of  the  types  of  actions  required 
follow. 

1.  Refer  to  Office  of  Investigations  and 
Collections  (OIC)  for  recovery  of  over- 
payments. 

2.  Require  unemployable  parent  to  obtain 
an  overdue  medical  examination  report. 

3.  Require  mother  to  take  certain  required 
action  to  locate  missing  husband. 

4.  Correct  records  to  show  change  of  ad- 
dress and  recompute  rental  needs. 

5.  Consider  the  feasibility  of  referring 
children  to  the  Child  Welfare  Division 
(CWD). 

6.  Correct  records  relating  to  birth  dates 
of  children. 

7.  Revise  rental  needs  because  of  change 
in  number  of  persons  occupying  a  dwelling 
with  members  of  an  assistance  unit  (care- 
taker-relative and  children) . 

We  participated  in  the  Investigation  of  24 
of  the  62  cases.  Also,  we  reviewed  3  of  the 
28  cases  which  had  been  investigated  prior 
to  our  participation  in  the  investigation  and 
found  no  reason  for  disagreeing  either  with 
the  Investigative  findings  or  with  the  ac- 
tions necessary  to  comply  with  normal  re- 
quirements. 

In  1  of  the  24  cases  which  we  investigated 
Jointly  with  the  PAD,  the  recipients  ap- 
peared to  be  ineligible  on  the  basis  of  find- 
ings indicating  that  both  the  ADC  mother 
and  father  were  employable.  The  PAD  sub- 
sequently obtained  medical  Information 
which  Indicated  that  the  father  was  capable 
of  part-time  work  only  and  made  arrange- 
ments for  him  to  receive  medical  treatment. 
Also,  the  PAD  directed  the  mother  to  register 


with  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  (USES) 
and  to  report  weekly  on  her  efforts  to  find 
employment. 

Although  the  recipients  In  each  of  the  52 
cases  were  determined  by  the  PAD  to  be 
eligible  for  continued  assistance,  the  fact 
that.  In  some  cases,  they  were  required  to 
take  certain  actions  to  completely  meet  the 
eligibility  requirements  and  that  the  failure 
to  do  so  could  result  in  their  becoming  In- 
eligible for  continued  financial  assistance 
Is  a  further  Illustration  of  a  weakness  In  the 
PAto's  administration  of  the  program. 

aSCIPIKNTS  INELIGIBLE  rOE  CONTQTDED 
ASSISTANCE 

The  PAD  determined  that  141  of  the  236 
cases  investigated  were  ineligible  for  finan- 
cial assistance — 133  cases  on  the  basis  of  the 
investigative  findings  and  8  cases  on  the 
basis  of  events  occurring  subsequent  to  the 
Investigation.  Assistance  payments  were 
later  reinstated  in  3  of  the  133  cases  on 
the  basis  of  appeal  findings.  Appeals  are 
pending  In  1  of  the  133  cases  and  In  1  of  the 
8  cases. 

The  133  cases  are  classified  in  the  follow- 
ing table  according  to  the  Investigative 
finding  which,  in  our  opinion,  had  the  most 
significant  bearing  on  the  recipients'  eligi- 
bility status.  Only  1  ineligibility  finding 
was  disclosed  in  each  of  72  cases,  and  an 
average  of  2.1  InellglbUlty  findings  was  dis- 
closed in  61  cases. 

We  participated  In  the  investigation  of 
79  of  the  141  cases.  We  reviewed  the  in- 
vestigation reports  in  the  remaining  62  cases 
to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the  investlga- 
tion  conducted  and  the  propriety  of  the 
PAD'S  determination  of  IneligibUlty  in  each 
case.  Our  review  disclosed  no  reason  to 
disagree  with  the  action  taken  by  the  PAD 
except  In  one  case.     (See  p.  SI.) 


Number  of  cases— 

< 

IneliglbiUty  finding 

Considered 

to  be 
Ineligible 

Having 

a  single 

Ineligibility 

finding 

Havli« 
additional 
ineligibility 

flndtngs 

Number  of 

ineUglbiUty 

findings 

Man-in-the-housc  rule: 

.Mother  living  In  continuing  relationship  with  a 
man  who  Is  her  hnsband  and/or  tether  of  her 
ADC  children 

31 

20 
10 

21 

9 

7 

JO 

11 

3 

4t 
13 

Mother  living  In  home  with  man  other  than  her 
hu.s»)and  or  father  of  her  ADC  children  In  relation- 
ship .Mmllar  to  that  of  husband  and  wife 

Man  constltoting  an  undeterminable  reaoaroe 

ToUl...* 

«1 

11 

11 
3 

20 
4 
8 
6 

37 

t 

4 

1 

13 

3 
2 
3 

at 

2 

7 

2 

1« 

1 
6 
3 

SO 

13 

2> 
S 

40 
t 

M 
• 

Other  InelifciUllty  findings: 

Resources  un determinable  for  other  reason.^ 

Ijvtng  arrangements  not  clarified 

I'annt  employed . 

Parent  employable 

No  eligible  child  in  home 

Refusal  to  cooperate ... 

MLscellancous 

Grand  total.. 

133 

n 

61 

aoo 

A  listing  of  the  cases  In  each  of  the  fore- 
going classifications  is  presented  as  appen- 
dixes VI  and  VII  of  this  report  not  printed 
in  the  Rbcqbo.  Comments  concerning  the 
cases  in  each  of  the  classifications  follow. 

aiAN-IN-TRE-HOUSE  RULE 

Mother    living    in    continuing    relationship 

with  a  man  who  is  her  husband  and/or  the 

father  of  her  ADC  ehiJdren 

As  shown  in  appendix  VI  the  Investigation 
disclosed  31  cases  where  the  ADC  mother  was 
associating  with  her  husband  and/co-  the 
father  of  her  ADC  children  in  a  manner 
which  negated  the  claim  that  the  children 
were  deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by 
reason  of  the  continued  absence  of  the  par- 
ent from  the  home.  No  distinction  is  made 
as  to  whether  the  relationship  was  carried  on 
inside  or  outside  the  home 

In  21  of  the  cases  Uie  "lack  of  clear  dis- 
sociation" was  the  only  finding  of  ineligibil- 
ity disclosed,  but  in  10  cases  other  tneUglbU- 
Ity  findings  existed,  any  one  of  which.  In  our 


opinion,  was  a  sufficient  reason  for  consider- 
ing the  recipients  to  be  ineligible. 

In  8  of  the  cases  the  relationship  of  the 
mother  was  with  her  husband  and  in  23 
cases  the  relationship  was  with  a  man  not 
her  husband  although  he  was  the  father  of 
one  or  more  of  her  ADC  children.  In  one  of 
the  latter  cases  the  recipient  appealed  the 
PAD'S  determination  of  Ineligibility,  and  the 
case  remains  open  pending  the  outcocne  of 
the  appeal. 

In  18  of  the  SI  cases  the  m^n  involved 
was  employed;  in  12  cases  he  was  not  em- 
ployed but  was  apparently  employable  since 
there  was  no  evidence  of  incapacity,  either 
In  the  form  of  obvious  physical  disability  or 
In  the  form  of  medical  evidence:  and  in  1 
ease  be  was  retired  and  receiving  a  pension. 

Some  of  the  more  flagrant  cases  of  abuses 
ot  the  right  to  receive  assistance  under  the 
ADC  program  are  presented  below. 

1.  A  mother  of  four  children,  who  had 
been  reoelylng  ADC  aaslstanoe  paymmita  for 
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over  4  jritara  ws«  determlnMl  to  h«Te  b«en 
llTlng  during  tha  entire  period,  slnoe  Sep- 
tember 1967,  with  a  man  whom  she  had 
represented  to  the  PAD  Mj)elng  her  brother 
but  who  actually  waa  h^  paramour  and  the 
father  of  two  of  her  children.  The  mother 
admitted  to  the  Investigator  that  the  man 
waa  employed  and  earning  $88  a  week.  She 
waa  receiving  $164  a  month  in  asslBtance 
payments  at  the  time  the  assistance  was  dis- 
continued. 

a.  A  36-year-old  mother,  who  was  receiv- 
ing assistance  payments  on  behalf  of  herself 
and  four  of  her  six  children  had  received 
such  assistance  d\irlng  most  of  the  period 
since  April  1953.  The  father  of  three  of  the 
four  children,  although  not  their  mother's 
husband,  was  found  by  the  investigators  to 
be  In  the  mother's  home  at  6:30  ajn.  on  a 
Sunday  morning,  barefoot  and  naked  to  the 
waist,  and  hiding  under  a  bed.  When  asked 
If  he  was  employed  he  said  that  he  was  a 
"gambler."  The  mother  had  been  receiving 
assistance  payments  continuously  since  No- 
vember 1959,  and  at  the  time  the  payments 
were  discontinued  they  amounted  to  $143  a 
month. 

3.  A  married  37-year-old  mother  of  six 
children  told  Investigators  that  the  man 
found  In  her  home  was  her  brother-in-law. 
The  investigation  disclosed  that  he  waa  ac- 
tually her  husband  and  the  father  of  her 
children,  five  of  whom  were  included  In  the 
assistance  unit,  and  that  he  was  employed 
and  earning  about  $65  a  week.  The  mother 
had  been  receiving  assistance  pajrments  since 
December  1960.  and  at  the  time  they  were 
discontinued  they  amounted  to  $191  a 
month.  She  subsequently  admitted  to  the 
investigators  that  the  man  was  her  hus- 
bcmd  and  stated  that  she  wished  to  with- 
draw from  the  ADC  program  rather  than 
have  the  investigation  continued. 

4.  A  married  35-year-oId  mother  and  her 
four  children  had  been  determined  to  be 
eligible  for  assistance  on  the  basis  of  her 
claim  that  her  husband  had  deserted  her 
and  that  his  whereabouts  was  unknown. 
The  investigators  located  the  husband  and 
obtained  his  signed  statement  asserting  that 
his  wife  had  forced  him  to  leave  the  home 
by  threats  and  abuse  so  that  she  could  ob- 
tain public  assistance,  that  his  wife  had  al- 
ways known  his  whereabouts,  that  he  had 
given  his  wife  at  least  $50  a  month  since 
January  1963,  that  he  is  presently  employed, 
and  that  he  wants  to  return  to  the  home 
and  support  his  family.  The  mother  had 
received  assistance  payments  since  Septem- 
ber 1961,  the  latest  payments  being  $169  a 
month. 

6.  A  41-year-old  mother  of  six  children, 
all  of  whom  are  Included  In  the  assistance 
tinlt,  represented  to  the  PAD  that  she  waa 
living  rent  free  in  the  attic  of  her  sister's 
home.  She  requested  the  PAD  not  to  probe 
into  the  manner  in  which  her  sister  had  ob- 
tained her  home.  She  also  represented  that 
another  wcxnan  living  in  the  home,  who  was 
a  recipient  of  aid  under  the  aid  to  the  per- 
manently and  totally  disabled  (APTD)  pro- 
gram, was  only  a  roomer. 

The  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  APTD 
recipient,  who  was  receiving  $83  a  month 
and  who  had  been  represented  as  a  widow 
without  relatives,  was  actually  the  mother 
of  the  ADC  mother  and  was  the  lessee  of  the 
dwelling  along  with  a  man  who  was  listed 
in  the  lease  agreement  as  her  husband.  This 
man,  who  was  found  In  the  home,  was  de- 
termined to  be  employed  full  time  and  earn- 
ing $1.25  an  hour.  The  ADC  mother,  in- 
stead of  living  in  this  hcane  as  she  had 
represented,  was  found  to  be  living  at  an- 
other address  with  her  children  and  her 
husband  who  was  ttte  father  of  her  children. 
The  father  had  been  continuously  employed 
with  one  firm  since  1954  except  for  one 
period  of  130  days  in  the  early  part  of  1961 
when  he  waa  in  Jail.  He  had  claimed  seven 
dependents  on  his  tax  withholding  exemp- 


tion certificate,  which  is  the  same  as  the 
number  of  i>er8ons  in  the  assistance  unit. 
The  ADC  mother  had  been  receiving  as- 
sistance payments  slnoe  September  1069. 
with  the  latest  payments  amounting  to  $149 
a  month. 

6.  A  34-year-old  mother  of  four  children, 
fathered  by  three  different  men,  none  of 
whom  were  her  husband,  successfully  with- 
held from  the  social  workers  the  knowledge 
of  the  birth  of  her  youngest  child  on  March 
II.  1961.  The  father  of  this  chUd  and  of 
one  of  the  other  children  was  found  hid- 
ing In  the  bathroom  of  the  ADC  mother's 
home  at  6:10  ajn.  on  a  Sunday  morning. 
He  admitted  spending  the  night  with  the 
ADC  mother.  Re  admitted  also  that  he  was 
employed.  The  ADC  mother  said  that  this 
man  had  been  living  with  her  since  the 
birth  of  her  youngest  child.  The  mother 
had  been  receiving  assistance  payments 
since  February  1959,  the  latest  payments 
amounting  to  $109  a  month. 

We  believe  that  some  of  the  facts  with 
respect  to  these  and  other  cases  In  this 
category  could  have  been  disclosed  with  only 
a  reasonable  amount  of  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  social  workers.  In  some  of  these  cases 
it  appears  that  the  recipients  were  never 
eligible  for  financial  assistance  and  that  such 
a  finding  would  have  become  apparent  if  the 
eligibility  standards  had  been  diligently  ap- 
plied at  the  time  the  applications  were  first 
received. 

Mother  living  in  home  with  man  who  U  not 

her  hu3band   or   the  father   of   her   ADC 

children  in  a  relationship  similar  to  that  of 

htuband  and  wife 

This  ineligibility  finding  was  disclosed  in 
30  cases  listed  In  appendix  VI  (not  printed 
in  Rxcoan] .  In  11  of  the  cases,  additional  In- 
eligibility findings  existed. 

The  men  Involved  in  15  of  the  cases  were 
employed  and  in  the  other  5  cases  were  un- 
employed but  appeared  to  be  employable.  In 
one  of  the  16  cases  where  the  men  Involved 
was  employed,  the  ADC  mother  was  also  em- 
ployed to  the  extent  that  this  fact  alone 
would  cause  the  recipients  to  be  ineligible. 
In  three  cases,  the  ADC  mother  was  employ- 
able under  the  prescribed  standards  for  de- 
termining employablllty. 

The  ADC  mothers  In  3  of  the  20  cases 
voluntarily  withdrew  from  the  program. 

Cases  illustrating  this  type  of  investigative 
finding  follow: 

1.  A  man  found  in  the  home  of  an  ADC 
mother  of  four  children  who  had  received  as- 
sistance payments  since  February  1956 — the 
latest  payments  amounting  to  $15S  a 
month — was  represented  to  the  investigators 
as  being  merely  a  visitor.  The  address  given 
by  this  man  as  his  residence  proved  to  be 
false,  and  later  both  he  and  the  ADC  mother 
admitted  that  they  had  been  living  together 
but  neither  would  state  how  long  the  rela- 
tionship had  existed.  The  man  was  em- 
ployed. The  ADC  mother  admitted  that  she 
was  also  employed,  but  she  would  not  furnish 
information  as  to  her  employer,  length  of 
employment,  or  earnings.  She  signed  a 
voluntary  statement  requesting  withdrawal 
from  the  program. 

2.  A  32-year-old  mother,  who  had  received 
assistance  payments  since  September  1961 
for  herself  and  three  children  admitted  dur- 
ing the  Investigation  that  she  had  been  sup- 
ported by  a  man  by  whom  ahe  was  again 
pregnant.  It  was  determined  that  this  man 
was  employed.  The  mother  signed  a  volun- 
tary statement  requesting  withdrawal  from 
the  program.  When  contacted  by  a  social 
worker  subsequent  to  the  Investlgration.  she 
stated  that  she  had  signed  the  statement 
because  she  felt  "the  Jig  was  up."  At  the 
time  the  assistance  payments  were  discon- 
tinued they  amounted  to  $148  a  month. 

3.  A  26-year-old  mother  of  six  illegitimate 
children,  fathered  by  three  different  men. 
was  again  pregnant  by  a  man  whcxn  ahe  did 
not  Identify.    Hsr  condition  was  known  to 


the  PAD  in  November  1961.  She  had  been 
receiving  assistance  payments  since  April 
1960,  and  as  of  March  1962  these  payments 
were  at  the  rate  of  $79  a  month.  The  April 
1962  assistance  payment  was  suspended 
pending  further  inquiry  into  the  matters 
dlscloaed  by  the  investigation  including  (a) 
birth  of  a  child  In  February  1962.  (b)  rela- 
tionship with  a  man  who,  she  admitted, 
spent  nights  with  her  "too  often  to  mention" 
and  who  provided  her  with  money  in  excess 
of  $100  a  month,  (c)  presence  of  another 
man,  his  wife,  and  three  children  in  an 
apartment  in  the  dwelling,  (d)  an  uniden- 
tified sick  child  in  the  home,  and  (e)  squalid, 
overcrowded,  and  rat-infested  premises. 

4.  A  man  found  in  the  home  of  a  37-year- 
old  ADC  mother  was  addressed  as  "Daddy" 
by  one  of  the  mother's  three  illegitimate  chil- 
dren. The  children  had  been  represented  to 
the  PAD  has  having  been  fathered^  by  two 
different  men.  neither  of  whom  was  the  ADC 
mother's  husband  or  the  man  found  in  the 
home  by  the  investigators.  An  informant 
told  the  Investigators  that  this  man  was  the 
ADC  mother's  current  paramour  and  that  a 
former  [>aramour  still  frequents  the  home 
and  creates  disturbances.  Both  of  these  men 
are  reported  to  have  threatened  to  kill  the 
other.  The  man  found  in  the  home  refused 
to  provide  any  Information  concerning  his 
employment  status  or  his  relationship  to 
the  family.  Diirlng  a  visit  by  a  social  worker 
subsequent  to  the  investigation,  the  ADC 
mother  denied  that  any  serious  or  intimate 
relationship  existed  between  her  and  the  man 
found  In  the  home  and  said  that  she  would 
rather  be  "self-sup[>orting"  than  to  continue 
to  receive  public  assistance.  The  monthly 
assistance  pajrment  of  $154  was  thereupon 
discontinued.  She  had  been  receiving  as- 
sistance payments  since  April   1958. 

Man  constituting  •  resource   the  extent  of 
which   is   undeterminable 

Appendix  VI  lists  10  cases  where  the  re- 
cipients were  considered  Ineligible  because  a 
man  was  Involved  in  the  family  anlt  but  the 
extent  of  his  contributions  to  the  support  of 
the  assistance  unit  could  not  be  detemxlned. 
In  each  case,  the  man's  relationahlp  with  the 
mother  was  not  determined  to  be  sUnllar  to 
that  of  huaband  and  wife,  nor  was  his  re- 
lationahlp with  the  children  determined  to 
be  that  of  a  father.  Wlille  the  Investiga- 
tion disclosed  that  th«  man  in  each  of  these 
cases  provided  some  assistance  to  the  family 
unit,  neither  the  mother  nor  the  man  would 
divulge  information  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
contribution.  Therefore,  the  need  for  as- 
sistance co\ild  not  be  established  and  the  re- 
cipients were  considered  to  be  ineligible  for 
assistance.  In  3  of  the  10  cases,  additional 
ineligibility  findings  were  found  to  exist. 
The  Involvement  of  a  man  in  the  family  unit 
was  disclosed  also  In  eight  other  cases  which 
have  been  classified  by  other  ineligibility 
findings  deemed  to  be  more  significant. 

The  men  Involved  In  12  of  the  18  cases 
were  employed,  in  4  of  the  cases  the  men 
were  imemployed  but  no  evidence  was  dis- 
closed to  indicate  that  they  were  not  em- 
ployable, and  in  2  of  the  cases  no  determina- 
tions were  made  of  the  men's  employment 
status  because  of  the  number  of  men  involved 
and  the  undeterminable  status  of  their  re- 
lationship to  the  family  unit.  In  one  of 
these  latter  two  cases  the  recipients  appealed 
PAD'S  determination  of  Ineligibility  and  were 
reinstated  for  continued  assistance  after  the 
appeal  hearing. 

The  following  examples  Illustrate  the  situ- 
ations found  to  exist  in  the  cases  included 
in  this  category. 

1.  The  ADC  mother  who  had  three  Illegiti- 
mate children  and  expected  another  child 
in  3  or  3  months,  which  fact  was  unknown 
to  the  PAD,  had  been  receiving  assistance 
payments  since  June  1961,  the  latest  pay- 
ments being  $154  a  month.  Information 
provided  by  the  mother  concerning  the  father 
of  her  last-born  child  and  that  of  the  ex- 
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pected  child  was  unverlflable  beeaxise  of  her 
conflicting  statements.  This  ADC  mother 
formerly  lived  with  her  mother  in  a  house 
leased  In  the  name  of  a  man  who  was  not 
a  member  of  the  assistance  unit.  She  moved 
from  that  house  upon  being  Informed  that 
assistance  payments  were  to  be  discontinued 
since  her  mother  could  care  for  her  children 
and  she  was  considered  to  be  employable. 
Both  this  man  and  the  ADC  mother  sepa- 
rately admitted  a  conjugal  relationship  over 
the  past  2  years  and  that  the  man  contributed 
to  the  family  support.  The  man  is  married 
and  living  with  his  wife  who  stoted  that 
ahe  has  no  respect  for  him  because  of  his 
promiscuity  and  that  he  is  the  alleged  father 
of  "many"  illegitimate  children. 

2.  A  34-year-old  mother  of  seven  children 
fathered  by  three  different  men  had  con- 
cealed the  birth  of  the  seventh  child  from 
the  PAD  for  3  years  through  fear  of  being  re- 
moved from  the  ADC  program.  The  father 
of  the  seventh  child  had  been  living  with  the 
ADC  mother  until  the  time  of  the  Investiga- 
tors' first  visit  to  the  home,  although  the 
ADC  mother  had  professed  to  have  termi- 
nated the  relationship  In  September  1961 
when  he  got  into  trouble  with  the  police. 
The  ADC  mother  stated  to  the  investigators 
that  ahe  realized  that  she  had  violated 
agency  regulations.  She  stated  further  that 
the  man  Involved  presximably  had  returned 
to  his  wife's  home  after  the  investigation  of 
this  oaae  had  conunencsd.  This  ADC  mother 
had  been  receiving  assistance  payments  since 
May  1957  for  herself  and  five  of  her  seven 
children.  These  payments  amounted  to  $221 
a  month  at  the  time  they  were  discontinued. 
One  of  these  five  children,  who  was  16  years 
old.  was  not  in  regular  school  attendance 
having  been  absent  29  d^jn  between  January 
29  and  April  11,  1963. 

3.  A  38-year-old  mother  of  five  children 
told  the  investigators  that  she  wished  to 
withdraw  from  the  ADC  program,  upon  being 
found  with  a  man  in  her  bedroom.  The  in- 
vestigators did  not  accept  her  offer  of  with- 
drawal since  it  was  made  during  distress  oc- 
casioned by  being  found  In  an  embarrassing 
situation.  The  Investigators,  during  the 
next  few  days  after  the  first  home  visit,  ob- 
served different  men  entering  the  home. 
The  mother,  during  a  subsequent  visit  by  the 
investigators,  repeated  her  request  to  with- 
draw from  the  program.  Her  request  was 
accepted,  and  the  investigation  was  termi- 
nated. She  had  been  receiving  assistance 
payments  since  January  1960,  and  at  the 
time  of  their  discontinuance  the  payments 
were  at  the  rate  of  $197  a  month. 

Cases  ineligible  for  other  reasons 

Resources  Undeterminable 

Appendix  Vn  to  this  report  lists  11  cases 
where  the  recipients  ware  considered  to  be 
ineligible  because  the  caretaker-relative 
either  was  unable  or  was  unwilling  to  di- 
vulge Information  relating  to  income  and 
other  resources  that  apparently  were  avail- 
able to  the  assistance  unit.  In  two  of  the 
cases,  an  additional  Inaliglblllty  finding  was 
disclosed;  namely,  the  presence  of  a  naan  In 
the  home  whose  relationship  to  the  family 
could  not  be  definitely  established  but  who 
constituted  an  available  resource.  Final  de- 
terminatloB  of  eligibility  has  been  withheld 
in  two  cases  pending  the  outcome  of  appeal 
hearings. 

In  each  of  39  additional  cases,  the  re- 
sources available  to  the  assistance  unit  also 
could  not  be  determined.  These  cases  have 
been  classified  by  other  Ineligibility  findings 
considered  to  be  more  significant  reasons  for 
considering  the  recipients  to  be  Ineligible 
for  assistance.  Thtis,  the  finding  of  unde- 
terminable resources  was  disclosed  In  50 
cases. 

Details  of  Illustrative  cases  In  which  this 
finding  was  disclosed  follow: 

1.  A  44-year-old  ADC  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, two  of  whom  were  fathered  by  men 


other  than  her  husband,  had  been  receiving 
monthly  assistance  payments  since  January 
1956,  the  latest  payments  being  $305  a 
month.  The  mother  had  represented  to  the 
PAD  and  to  the  InvesUgators  that  she  had 
no  other  resources.  However,  the  investi- 
gation disclosed  that  she  had  earnings  of 
about  $30  a  week  from  caring  for  children 
and  had  received  about  $10  a  week  from  a 
"boy  friend"  during  the  i>erlod  from  Sep- 
tember 1959  to  July  1960  for  the  purchase  of 
a  television  set  which  cost  $419.90.  When 
appraised  of  these  fljidings,  she  acknowl- 
edged that  they  were  correct.  The  investi- 
gation also  disclosed  some  evidence  of  other 
earnings  from  laundry  work,  caring  for  a 
woman  convalescing  from  a  hospitalization, 
and  caring  for  other  children. 

3.  A  25-year-old  ADC  mother  had  been 
receiving  ijsslstance  payments  since  Decem- 
ber 1959  for  herself  and  two  of  her  three 
children  to  augment  payments  of  $65  a 
month  which  she  was  supposed  to  receive 
from  her  absent  husband.  The  latest  of 
these  payments  amounted  to  $76  a  month. 
Notwithstanding  the  lack  of  regular  sup- 
port from  her  husband,  as  evidenced  by  a 
court  order  of  commitment  for  back  pay- 
ments, totaling  $466,  In  September  1961  and 
by  court  records  showing  payments  to  her 
of  only  $450  during  the  period  from  March 
1961  through  April  1962,  she  was  living  In  a 
two-bedroom,  well-furnished  apartment. 
The  furnishings  included  a  three-speed  rec- 
ord player,  a  cabinet  model  television  set, 
two  telephones,  a  tjrpewriter,  and  a  radio. 
Evidence  was  obtained  that  she  had  received 
contributions  from  various  members  of  her 
family  which  had  not  been  reported  to  the 
PAD. 

3.  A  82-year-old  ADC  mother  of  six  chil- 
dren, five  of  whom  were  Included  In  the  as- 
sistance unit,  telephoned  the  PAD  to  state 
that  the  Investigators  had  been  to  her  home 
and  that  she  wished  to  withdraw  from  the 
ADC  program.  She  had  previously  repre- 
sented to  the  PAD  that  her  husband  was 
the  father  of  four  oi  her  six  children  and 
that  the  other  two  children  had  been 
fathered  by  two  other  men. 

The  investigation  disclosed  that  she  was 
again  pregnant.  She  told  the  Investigators 
that  a  fourth  man  was  the  father  of  the  ex- 
pected child.  The  Investigation  also  dis- 
elosed  that  she  received  Irregular  contribu- 
tions for  the  support  of  the  children  from 
two  of  the  three  fathers.  When  pressed 
for  information  concerning  the  amounts  of 
the  contributions  and  the  identity  of  the 
fourth  man,  ahe  announced  her  intention  to 
withdraw  from  the  ADC  program.  Therefore 
no  further  Inquiry  was  made  to  develop  In- 
formation as  to  the  resources  apparently 
available  to  her,  or  as  to  her  employment, 
evidence  of  which  was  also  present. 

This  ADC  mother  had  been  receiving  as- 
sistance payments  since  December  1960,  the 
latest  payments  being  $109  a  month. 

Living  arrangements  not  clarified 
Appendix  vn  to  this  report  lists  11  cases 
where  the  recipients  were  considered  to  be 
Ineligible  for  financial  assistance  because 
the  existing  living  arrangements  could  not 
be  clarified.  In  seven  of  the  cases  other  in- 
eligibility findings  also  were  disclosed.  In  18 
other  cases  the  living  arrangements  could  not 
be  clarified  but  the  cases  have  been  classified 
by  other  ineligibility  findings  which  consti- 
tuted more  significant  reasons  for  consider- 
ing the  recipients  to  be  Ineligible  for 
assistance. 

The  cases  included  in  this  category .  are 
those  where  the  basic  or  most  significant 
finding  disclosed  was  the  presence  in  the 
home  of  persons  whose  relationship  with  the 
recipients  could  not  be  clearly  established 
because  of  the  caretaker-relative's  conflict- 
ing or  misleading  statements  to  the  investi- 
gators. The  term  "relationship"  as  here  used 
Includes   rrtatlonshlps    involving   economic 


as  well  as  personal  and  legal  aspects.  In 
one  of  the  11  cases  the  recipient  was  re- 
instated for  continued  assistance  after  ap- 
peal. 

Details  of  eases  lUustratlng  situations  con- 
stituting this  type  of  ineligibiUty  finding 
follow: 

1.  An  ADC  mother  who  had  been  receiv- 
ing assistance  payments  for  herself  and  one 
child  since  December  1960,  was  occupying 
the  first  floor  of  a  dwelling  in  which  the 
landlord  was  also  living,  without  any  definite 
separation  of  the  living  quarters  and  with 
the  personal  effects  of  the  ADC  mother  In- 
termingled with  those  of  the  landlord.  Al- 
though the  landlord  claimed  that  his  com- 
mon-law wife  lived  with  him.  he  would  not 
furnish  any  corroborating  information  in 
support  of  that  claim.  He  stated  that  he 
did  not  know  where  she  worked  or  when  she 
could  be  interviewed  in  the  home.  The 
rental  receipts  exhibited  by  the  ADC  mother 
appeared  to  be  false  since  the  pertinent  In- 
formation shown  thereon  differed  from 
statements  by  the  ADC  mother  and  from 
statements  by  the  landlord.  The  authentic- 
ity of  the  rental  receipts  could  not  be  veri- 
fied since  the  signatures  thereon  were  pxir- 
ported  to  be  those  of  the  landlord's  legal 
wife  who  has  been  absent  from  the  bixne 
since  December  1960.  The  lease  agreement 
between  the  landlord  and  the  rental  agency 
dated  December  8, 1961,  shows  that  the  land- 
lord claimed  the  occupants  of  the  dwelling 
to  be  himself,  his  wife,  and  two  children, 
although  he  has  no  children  of  his  own  liv- 
ing in  the  hcHne.  The  assistance  payments 
to  this  ADC  mother  amounted  to  $118  a 
month  at  the  time  they  were  discontinued. 

2.  An  ADC  mother  who  had  been  receiving 
$145  a  month  on  behalf  of  herself  and  four 
children  had  been  receiving  assistance  since 
July  1963.  Living  with  her  in  the  home 
were  her  four  adult  children  with  their  chil- 
dren, a  living  arrangement  appairently  uxx- 
known  to  the  PAD.  The  adult  children  ap- 
peared to  be  employable  and.  to  some  extent, 
were  employed.  Efforts  to  clarify  the  living 
arrangements  and  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  her  adult  children  were  contribut- 
ing to  the  support  of  the  household  were 
nullified  by  the  conflicting  statements  at 
the  ADC  mother;  her  refusal  to  answer  s(Hne 
questions;  her  differing  answers  to  other 
questions;  and,  In  some  instances,  her  mis- 
representation of  facts.  Also,  it  appeared 
that  the  mother  may  be  employable  since 
all  her  minor  children  were  in  regular  at- 
tendance at  school. 

ADC  parent  employed 

Appendix  vn  lists  three  cases  in  which 
the  ADC  mother  was  determined  to  be  em- 
ployed full  time  and  to  have  an  adequate 
child  care  plan. 

niustratlve  of  these  cases  is  one  where 
the  mother  of  three  illegitimate  chUdren, 
whose  application  for  financial  assistance 
was  approved  In  August  1961.  had  been  re- 
ceiving assistance  payments  of  $119  a  month. 
At  the  time  she  applied  for  assistance,  she 
was  considered  to  be  unemployable  because 
she  supposedly  lacked  an  adequate  child 
care  plan.  Although  ahe  had  Indicated  on 
her  application  that  she  had  been  employed, 
the  extent  of  her  employment  apparently 
had  not  been  determined  by  the  social 
worker.  The  investigation  disclosed  that 
ahe  had  been  working  tull  time  as  a  domestic 
for  the  same  employer  continuously  since 
1959,  except  for  1  month  in  August  1961. 
when  her  youngest  child  was  bom.  Since 
her  mother,  her  18-year-old  brother,  and 
her  14-year-old  sister  lived  with  her  and 
she  had  been  employed.  It  was  apparent  that 
she  was  not  in  lack  of  an  adequate  child 
care  plln. 

ADC  parent  employable 
Appendix  vn  Usts  29  cases   where  the 
ADC  mother  or.  In  some  easss,   the  ADC 
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lacapACltatod. 

crtt«rtm  Mt  lortlk  tn  tb*  PAD  M«niM>  In 
one  of  theee  ca*m  the  recipient  appealed 
tb*  intjl^lfiilltj  ^ManaloAtkm  umI  was  ra- 
iDstaftod  attar  a  haaiiac  oo  Um  appaal. 

The  following  cases  Illustrate  the  flndin^ 
liail-rg  to  tM  eonduatoa  in  ttaaaa  caaec. 

for  Um  biweftt  otf  banalf  and  ttaraa  ctUldren. 
Tba  tevaattcBttoa  ttoriBud  that  ttoera  wy 
DO  iTtoanrt  toa*  tlia  noChar  waa  incapad^ 


apparantly  had  aa  adaqiuata  ebUd  eara  ptan 
dancbtar  wbo  UTed  wltb 
I  BOC  a  member  of 
tba  aariataaea  unit,  and  wbo  mada  no  oon- 
to  tba  malntananca  at  the  booae- 
I  anrallabla  to  provtde  child  ear*. 
At  the  ttana  bar  aaaUtanoa  payaaenti  wera 

raoelTlnc     (in     a 


X  A  ST-y«ar-old  mother  at  three  eblldra& 
reoatrlBc;  aaatetance  paymenu  at 
•lOt  a  noatb,  althoogb  aba  appeared  to  ba 
emptoyabl*  under  tba  PAD  atandarda.  and 
had  been  earning  $1330  a  week  tn  part-tlma 
•aaploymart.  8h*  stated  to  tbe  tnveatlga- 
tora  toat  aba  waa  datng  an  right  on  welfar* 
reBaf  and  wwold  not  return  to  full-time  em- 
ptoyment  iiiiliwa  abe  coold  make  Mfp 
ntonaf .  Sbe  alao  had  been  reeetrlng  nn- 
detarmlnaMe  amoonta  from  a  boy  friend 
wttb  whom  abe  adsutted  to  have  been  carry- 
ing en  a  conjugal  4«latlonablp.  The  hoy 
mend  admitted  to  helping  tbe  family  by 
proivldlng  food  and  peraooal  aenrteea  and  a 
anr  hS-fl  raeord  player.  The  toveatlgattoa 
further  iltoihairl  that  on  appHeatlona  for 
credit  ha  haa  shown  the  ADC  mother  to  ba 
his  wile.  Hoapttal  raeorita  ataow  that  as  vart- 
OM»  tlinw  the  ADC  motbar  has  atotad  her 
to  ba  that  d  the  boy  friend.  She 
1  raeetrlng  aaahrtanee  paymanta 
MardkUSC 

9.  An  ADC  mother  of  eight  ebtfdrtn. 
at  whom  were  fathered  by  two  men  other 
her  buabaad,  had  been  recelTlng  aa- 
payoaanta  alnee  July  1900,  although 
apparently  la  atnpIoyaUa  ainee  she  had 
iployad  part  tbne  and.  for  short 
pertoda.  mil  time.  Sbe  Informed  tbe  taTestt- 
gatots  that  It  would  be  foolish  for  her  to 
beeaiae  sbe  would  loea  the  welihre  pay- 
aad  that  It  would  be  too  hard  tar  her 
to  iror^  outalde  tbe  hcane  and  also  do  tb* 
wctic  in  tbe  home.  Her  lateet  aflsiataoe* 
payments  amounted  to  $366  a  month. 

This  ADC  mothar.  b*fcr*  being  approved 
by  tb*  PAD  aa  eligible  for  ADC  asaUtnnre. 
had  b*en  receiving  aaslat&nce  from  tbe  Vol- 
unteers of  America.  This  assistance  waa  dla- 
contfnued  when  It  became  known  that  aba 
was  living  with  a  man  other  than  her  hus- 
band. The  Investigation  disclosed  that  aha 
baa  been  employed  for  varying  periods  as  a 
telephone  operator,  P6X  operator,  waitress. 
and  collectar.  In  the  latter  employment  she 
earned  about  $40  a  woek  during  December 
1981.  Her  employer  stated  that  if  she  ob- 
tained a  driver's  Ucenae  she  could  be  em- 
ployed tun  time  and  become  self -supporting. 
The  mother  admitted  that  she  had  two  firm 
Job  ofFefB  daring  I9Q3  which  ah*  declined  for 
the  reasons  stated  above. 

4.  A  W-year-o»d  ADC  mother  of  five  chil- 
dren had  been  receiving  asalstance  payments 
since  March  1900  for  herself  and  three  of  her 
children;  her  other  two  children  are  under 
custody  <rf  the  Child  Welfare  DlvtBlon  be- 
cause of  her  claim  ttat  she  Is  too  "weak"  to 
care  for  ttn  children.  She  appeared  to  be 
physically  able  to  work  and  admitted  that 
she  Is.  Also,  tt  appeared  that  the  lack  of  a 
ehlM  care  plan  ritouM  not  prevent  ber  from 
working  Inasmuch  as  It  had  not  precluded 
her  from  being  away  tioBCk  ber  home  for  en- 
tire nig^ta  at  which  times  aha  either  had  bad 
her  children  cared  fbr  by  a  neighbor  or  had 
left  them  unattended.    She  apparently  has 


by  the 

faot  that  aba  Uvea  beyond  tbe  means  affordad 
tbrovgh  bar  aaatataaoa  payiaento  Sha 
acknowlsdasd  that  sba  laad  rilstloas  with  a 
DMB  but  coptsndad  that  siacb  i«l»ti< 
Ladtttgad  to  outsMa  the  hoaa 
man  whcm  ah*  IdesUlflad.  Tbe  inveetlga- 
torsL  after  tbra*  bosn*  vtsita  and  four  oCbar 
vtatt*  wtien  they  ettbar  ware  not  admlttad  or 
cowld  not  tntsTTiew  tbe  ADC  notber  becauaa 
i^h»  ^m»  abaeait,  and  aft^  a  surveUlanc*  of 
tb*  home  at  aeven  different  time*  to  d*tact 
arrivals  and  departuiea  of  persona,  oo  being 
admitted  early  on  a  Sunday  safoming  found 
a  man  to  tbe  ADC  saoiber's  bed.  Tb*  ADC 
iBoth*r  iep»ee*nt*rt  the  man  to  b*  bar 
brotbar  but  vrantuaUy  admitt*d  that  ha  waa 
the  man  she  had  prevloualy  acknowledged  aa 
having  had  rtiatlona  with.  Tba  man  was 
determined  to  b*  an  employee  of  the  Depart- 
ment at  Public  Welfare.  At  the  tbn*  the 
aaslatance  paymenU  were  dlaron tinned  tbay 
aoBountad  to  $133  a  month. 

6.  A  aa-year-old  saother  of  tour  children, 
two  at  whom  were  fathered  by  two  men 
otber  than  ber  huaband.  bad  bam  re- 
ceiving asalstance  paymenta  since  October 
1966.  tbe  lateet  being  $181  a  month.  Upon 
tb*  investigator's  first  visit  to  the  home,  the 
mother  admitted  that  ah*  was  employable, 
stated  that  sbe  did  not  want  toveatigatora 
coming  to  her  home,  and  voluntarily  signed 
a  stetement  requeetiag  withdrawal  from  the 
ADC  assistance  program.  After  ab*  signed 
the  withdrawal  statement  ahe  said:  "Now 
I  can  have  all  tbe  m«&  I  want  to  my  borne 
and  you  men  cant  do  a  thing  about  It." 
Fb  etlgfble  chlM  to  the  horn* 

In  appendix  VH,  ftjur  cases  are  listed 
where  no  eligible  child  waa  found  to  tb* 
home.  Also,  ta  one  of  the  casee  It  wae  Im- 
possible to  clarify  the  Tlvtog  amingementa. 

The  following  cases  Illustrate  the  sttuatlona 
In  which  this  finding  was  dlaclceed. 

1.  An  ADC  mother  with  one  minor  child 
had  been  receiving  asstetance  pay  sinee 
December  1948,  the  latest  paymenta  being  $00 
a  month.  However,  It  was  determined  that 
the  child  was  over  16  years  of  age  and  waa 
no  longer  eligible  for  assistance  since  sb* 
had  been  ofBclally  remored  from  the  rolls 
of  the  school  she  wae  supposedly  attending. 

Also  living  In  the  ADC  mother^  bocxie  waa 
another  daughter  and  her  five  children  and 
a  rrrnn  who  wss  the  father  of  the  youngest  at 
these  children.  This  daughter  had  also  been 
receivtog  ADC  asBlstonee  payments  on  be- 
half of  herself  and  the  five  chlMhVB.  AI- 
thoxigh  the  case  was  not  one  of  the  caeee 
toctuded  to  the  taveatlgatlon  sample,  the 
recipients  also  were  determined  by  the  PAD 
to  be  taellglble  for  assistance  on  the  basis  of 
Information  disdoeed  during  the  Inveetl- 
gation. 

2.  An  ADC  mother  of  one  child  had  been 
receiving  assistance  payments  since  Septem- 
ber I960,  the  latest  payments  being  $1 18  a 
month.  Staee  August  1961,  the  child  has 
been  Mvtog  and  attending  school  to  New 
York. 

Refusal  to  cooperate 

Usted  In  appendix  VII  (not  prtotad  to  tbe 
Racoao)  are  eight  eases  where  the  recipients 
were  considered  to  be  ineligible  because  th* 
ADC  mothers  refused  to  cooperate  wltb  the 
toveatlgators  to  their  efforts  to  determine 
tbe  facts  wlto  respect  to  tbe  reclpienU'  de- 
privation of  parentol  support  or  care  or  wltb 
leapeet  to  toe  need  for  Onandal  aaalstane*. 
In  six  of  toe  el^t  caees.  additional  toellgi- 
blllty  flndtogs  were  present.  In  five  addi- 
tional eases,  a  refusal  to  cooperate  waa  pres- 
ent but  the  recipients  were  conaidered  to  be 
inellgibl*  for  other  reaaona  deasacd  to  b* 
BKir*  significant.  Tbua.  toe  ftnrting  of  refusal 
to  cooperate  exiatcd  to  la  caaea. 

muatrative  cases  are: 

1.  An  ADC  mother  of  three  children  had 
been  receiving  assistance  payments  since  Ifo- 
vember  1959.  During  toe  tovestlgatlon  of 
her  case  she  submitted  a  rtatement  tn  which 


ah*  Indicated  ber  wlah  to  withdraw  trom  tba 
public  aaslatanc*  prograax  because  aba  did 
not  want  iaveatlcatora  coming  to  her  home 
nor  want  to  anawer  any  quastion*  about  her 
or  hooeebold  arrangements. 
Prior  to  tbe  tim*  abe  submitted  that  staU- 
mant,  tbe  investlgatara  bad  disclosed  cartato 
facts  which  apparently  were  uukuown  to  tb* 
PAD.    Th««*  facta  ar*: 

(a)  Tb*  motb*r  a£  tb*  ADC  oaotbar  waa 
Uving  to  tb*  boas*. 

(b)  Th*  ADC  mother  waa  paying  $100  a 
monto  rent  aa  oppoaed  to  $66  which  abe 
formerly  had  been  paying  at  another  address. 
bat  was  receiving  $60  a  manto  from  a  tanaat. 

(e)  Nunaerou*  artldee  of  umh's  dotbing 
were  found  In  a  ball  cloaet  oppoaite  to*  ADC 
mother's  bedrooaa. 

(d)  Tb*  ADC  motbar  waa  working  4 
days  a  week  as  oppcnad  to  th*  3  daya  a  week 
she  had  represented  to  PAD. 

(e)  Her  "abaent"  husband  Uvea  directly 
across  tbe  street  ftona  ber  bocne. 

Tbe  ADC  motoa  failed  to  give  satlafaetary 
esplanatiooa  concerning  the  articles  of  men's 
clothing  found  in  ber  borne,  or  the  manner  of 
acquiring  two  TV  aeu  and  two  refrigerators 
also  found  In  tbe  hooM. 

Tba  PAD  baa  determined  toat  overpay - 
manta  of  $1,400  bav*  been  made  and  has 
referred  tiie  case  to  tbe  OOlce  of  tovestlga- 
tlons  and  CoUectlona  for  recovery  of  toe 
overpaymenta.  At  tbe  tlm*  to*  assistance 
payments  were  disconttouad.  they  amounted 
to  $108  a  month. 

a.  An  ADC  motoer  who  had  been  rec*lvlng 
assistance  payments  since  D«c«mber  1966  on 
behalf  of  henelX  and  two  children  admitted 
to  investigators  toat  ah*  bad  b«an  carrying 
on  an  affair  wlto  a  man  wbo  aba  baa  known 
for  about  30  years  and  bopea  to  marry. 
Despite  the  frequency  at  ber  relaUonahlpa 
wlto  this  man.  which  sbe  stotes  occurs  about 
every  weekend,  sbe  clalBoad  abe  waa  nnabl* 
to  provide  any  inlormation  concerning  him 
which  would  enalale  investigators  to  deter- 
ntoi*  toe  extent  at  reeouroes  avallabls 
through  bint.  Th*  assistance  payments 
amounted  to  $143  a  nK>nto  at  tba  time  tbey 
w«re  dlseonttoued. 

Jf^eellsneotu 

Listed  In  appendix  VII  (not  printed  in  the 
RxcoKD)  are  six  cases  which  were  considered 
to  be  ineligible  because  of  ftndtogs  otoer 
than  those  discussed  heretobefore. 

These  flndfngs  are: 

1.  A  separation  of  convenience  to  enable 
tba  ADC  motoer  to  obtato  asalstance.  rather 
toan  a  real  dlssoclatton  of  the  husband 
from  the  family  and  deprivation  of  toe  chil- 
dren of  parental  support. 

2.  The  presence  of  coin -operated  ma- 
ebinss  to  toe  boao*  aa  a  source  at  income, 
tbe  amount  ct  wbteh  could  not  be  aeesr- 
taln*d. 

5.  An  emptoyabi*  husband  wllltog  to  re- 
turn to  toe  home  but  not  permitted  to  do 
so  by  tbe  ADC  nMtber. 

4.  The  unsmployabillty  at  ADC  mother's 
husband  not  estobilshed. 

6.  The  failure  of  a  returned  husband  at 
an  ADC  mother  to  register  wlto  toe  U.8.  Bm- 
ploymexrt  Service. 

Cases  closed  on  the  haaU  of  findings  disclosed 
subsequent  to  tfte  investigation 

Attached  as  appendix  vm  (not  printed  in 
Rxcoao)  la  a  list  of  eight  caaaa  to  which  toe 
PAD  determined  that  toe  recipients  were  in- 
eligible, although  the  Investigation  of  toese 
casea  did  not  dlscloae  any  Information  Indi- 
cating toellglbillty.  However,  toe  records 
pertatoing  to  seven  of  toeae  cases  show  that 
PAD'S  determination  of  ineligibility  waa 
based  on  events  occurring  subsequent  to 
the  investigation  and  that  the  determina- 
tions were  proper  under  the  circumstances 
tovorved  ta  each  case.  The  renulnlng  case 
on  this  list  was  determined  by  PAD  to  be 
toeligible  on  toe  basis  of  ftodlngs  dlseloaed 
by  the  Investigation  which  to  our  oplnloii 
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did  not  conclusively  demonstrate  ineligibility. 
However,  we  are  not  in  a  position  to  say  the 
action  was  Improper  since  a  Judgment  factor 
was  Involved. 

poucK  aacoaos  or  aottlts  involved  nt  cases 

INVESTICATXD 

Incident  to  toe  investigation  of  toe  eli- 
gibility of  recipients  of  financial  assistonce 
under  the  ADC  program,  we  requested  toe 
Metropollton  Police  Department,  District  of 
Columbia  government,  to  conduct  a  name 
file  search  of  toe  police  records  to  ascertain 
the  police  record,  If  any,  of  the  adult  per- 
sons involved  in  180  of  the  cases  determined 
by  the  PAD  to  be  ineligible.  The  Informa- 
tion on  four  cases  was  not  requested  throxigh 
inadvertence. 

Following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of 
tols  record  search,  classifying  toe  males  to- 
volved  Into  two  categories:  one,  toose  men 
whose  names  appeared  on  case  records  as 
the  hvubands  of  the  ADC  mothers  and  toe 
other,  those  men  otoerwise  identified  wlto 
toe  cases:  1 1 

ADC  motoers :  ' ' 

Has  an  arrest  record.. _' 31 

Has  no  arrest  record 99 

No  record  check  made  throtigh  inad- 
vertence     ii. 4 


Total 


184 


Malea: 
Husbands  of  ADC  moihers: 

Haa  an  arrest  record 43 

Has  no  arrest  record 11 

Total   11 ~^ 


if 


other  toan  husbands  of  ADC 
motoers: 

Has  an  arrest  record 40 

Has  no  arrest  record 18 

Information    InsuSclent    to   obtain 
record    — 4i- 7 


Total. 


ToUl. 


66 


—  118 

The  records  furnished  by  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  show  that,  of  the  31 
motoers  who  have  police  records,  21  had 
been  arrested  once,  8  had  been  arrested  twice, 
1  had  been  arrested  3  times,  and  1  had  been 
arrested  6  times.  The  charges  Included  hav- 
tog  an  unleashed  dog,  drunkenness,  disor- 
derllness,  stealing  Government  checks,  and 
assault  wlto  a  deadly  weapon. 

The  records  showed  toat  42  of  the  ADC 
mothers'  husbands  had  been  arrested  a  total 
of  368  times.  Of  toe  42  men,  14  had  a  single 
arrest,  1  had  2  arrests,  3  had  3  arrests,  3  had 
4  arrests,  and  22  liad  6  or  more  arrests  with 

3  of  tola  group  each  having  from  31  to  41 
arrests.  The  records  for  the  40  otoer  males 
Involved  In  the  cases  showed  a  totol  of  247 
arrests.  Of  toese  40  men.  7  had  a  single 
arrest,  4  had  2  arrests,  2  had  3  arrests.  4  had 

4  arrests,  and  23  had  6  or  more  arrests  wlto 
1  of  this  group  having  29  arrests.  The 
charges  In  the  cases  of  boto  groups  of  men 
Included  drunkenness,  dlsorderllness,  house- 
breaking, robbery,  grand  larceny,  assault 
with  a  deadly  weapon,  manslaughter,  and 
homicide. 

PLACKKXNT  OF  CBn>OaZN  IN  JXTNIOB  VOXAOS 
XXSCLTINO  raOM  CASES  CLOSED  SUBSEQUENT 
TO    INVESTIGATION 

At  our  request  toe  DPW  made  a  check  of 
the  child  welfare  division  (CWD)  files  to 
determine  toe  number  of  children  toat  had 
been  placed  In  Junior  Village  because  of  toe 
discontinuance  of  financial  assistance  as  a 
result  of  the  InellglbUlty  determtoatlons. 

The  Director,  DPW,  Informed  us  by  letter 
dated  June  18.  1962,  that,  while  toe  CWD 
had  given  attention  to  the  children  in  38  of 
toe  cases  Investigated,  In  only  4  of  toe  cases 
had  any  children  been  placed  in  Junior  Vil- 


lage as  a  result  of  toe  tovestlgatlon.  He 
stoted  toat,  to  toe  otoer  34  cases,  some  chil- 
dren had  been  ctMnmltted  to  toe  DPW  as 
delinquents  and  had  been  placed  by  toe 
CWD  in  Jiinior  Village,  private  institutions, 
or  foster  homes  but  that  such  actions  were 
not  attrlbutoble  to  toe  investigation.  The 
data  submitted  wlto  the  Director's  lettor 
showed  that  as  of  June  1.  1962,  16  children 
were  tovolved  in  the  four  cases,  that  in  two 
of  the  cases  involving  6  children  a  question 
exists  as  to  whether  toe  family  is  actually 
destitute,  and  that  furtoer  investigation  by 
the  Office  of  tovestigatlons  and  Collections  Is 
warranted.  Dato  pertolnlng  to  toe  four 
cases,  as  reported  to  us  by  the  Director,  is 
itemized  below : 

Case  1  from  CWD  records 
Case  opened  on  May  16,  1963.  as  toe  family 
was  destitute.  Woman's  Bureau  placed  two 
of  the  children  In  Junior  Village  on  May  16, 
1963,  and  CWD  placed  toe  otoer  child  to 
Jimior  Village  on  May  16.  1962.  All  toree 
children  remain  toere. 

Case  2  from  CWD  records 
Case  opened  on  May  10.  1962.  by  request 
of  the  motoer  who  was  referred  by  the 
Woman's  Bureau  because  the  motoer  was 
homeless.  Two  children  were  placed  to 
Junior  Village  on  May  16.  1962.  All  three 
there. 

Case  3  from  PAD  records 
Three  children  were  placed  in  Junior  Vil- 
lage on  May  1,  1962,  as  homeless.     Referral 
was  made  by  the  Women's  Bureau.    All  these 
children  remain  toere. 

Cose  4  from  CWD  records 

Case  op«ned  on  March  15,  1962,  by  request 
of  the  mother  who  was  referred  by  toe 
PAD.  Six  children  were  placed  In  Junior 
Village  on  March  16,  1962.  Two  children 
were  placed  In  Junior  Village  on  March  19. 
1962.     All  eight  children  remata  there. 

In  case  1  above  toe  recipients  were  con- 
sidered Ineligible  because  toe  ADC  mother 
was  found  to  have  been  employed  for  the  past 
3  years.  She  was  initially  determtoed  as 
qualified  for  assistance  for  toe  reason  toat 
she  lacked  a  child  care  plan,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  she  had  worked  for  toe 
same  employer  since  1969.  Apparently  this 
employment  record  was  concealed  from  toe 
social  worker,  as  was  the  whereabouts  of 
the  fatoer  of  her  two  youngest  children. 

In  case  2  above  the  ADC  mother  was  con- 
sidered to  be  Ineligible  because  she  was  con- 
tinuing a  relationship  with  the  father  of  her 
children.  It  was  determined  that  he  was 
unemployed.  Although  she  had  received  a 
surplus  food  certificate,  she  had  not  picked 
up  any  surplus  food  since  December  1961. 

In  case  3  above  toe  ADC  motoer  was  deter- 
mined to  be  living  wlto  a  man  in  relation- 
ship similar  to  that  of  husband  and  wife. 
The  man  was  unemployed  and  evidence  was 
that  he  did  not  contribute  to  toe  household 
upkeep.  The  mother  was  3  months  In  ar- 
rears In  her  rent  and  said  she  had  no  inten- 
tion of  paying  It,  althought  she  first  dip- 
played  what  proved  to  be  spurious  rent  re- 
ceipts. The  children  were  placed  in  Junior 
Village  after  toe  mother  had  been  arrested 
for  fighting  in  toe  street.  They  had  been 
foimd  unattended  in  toe  home  on  two  dif- 
ferent occasions  by  Investigators. 

In  case  4  above  toe  recipients  were  con- 
sidered Ineligible  because  the  absence  of  toe 
father  of  five  of  toe  children  was  one  of  con- 
venience and  not  a  clear  dissociation  from 
toe  family.  This  man  Is  betog  sought  by  toe 
police  as  a  suspect  to  a  holdup,  havtog  been 
Identified  by  toe  victim.  This  fact  may  ac- 
count for  his  absence  stoce  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have  been  In  toe  home  a  few  days 
before  toe  Initial  visit  by  investigators. 

EvrnxNCx  or  bad  rArra  on  past  or  aoc 
MOTHxaa 
The  Investigation  definitely  disclosed  that 
reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  toe  ADC  moto- 


ers to  reveal  the  actual  conditions  or  circimi- 
stances  which  have  a  bearing  on  toe  recipi- 
ents' eligibility  for  financial  assistance.  A 
specific  review  was  made  of  85  of  the  cases 
closed  by  the  PAD  subsequent  to  toe  tovestl- 
gatlon to  determine  toe  number  of  Instances 
in  those  cases  where  toe  motoers  had  misrep- 
resented facts  or  attempted  to  conceal  exist- 
ing conditions  or  sitxiatlons.  The  review 
disclosed  (1)  11  cases  where  a  man  was  found 
hldtog  In  the  ADC  motffer's  house — In  toe 
bedroom,  sometimes  \inder  toe  bed;  In  a 
closet;  or  In  toe  bathroom — or  attempting  to 
flee  by  toe  back  door  to  evade  questioning 
by  InvesUgators  and  (2)8  cases  of  gross  mU- 
representatlon  of  Information  vital  to  deter- 
mtolng  toe  recipients'  ellglblUty.  Illustra- 
tive of  toe  type  of  misrepresentation  to  toese 
cases  are:  four  cases  where  toe  ADC  motoer 
falsely  Identified  toe  man  found  In  toe  house 
as  a  relative  or  gave  information  concerning 
the  man  which  furtoer  investigation  proved 
to  be  false,  and  four  cases  where  toe  ADC 
motoer  supplied  rent  receipts  or  otoer  docu- 
ments which  proved  to  contain  false  infor- 
mation. In  several  of  the  latter  cases  toere 
api>eared  to  be  collusion  on  toe  part  of  others 
to  assist  the  ADC  mother  In  her  attempts  to 
misrepresent  her  actual  living  conditions  or 
circumstances. 

We  believe  toat  toe  foregoing  Instonces 
evidence  that  ADC  motoers  are  obtolnlng 
and  attempting  to  continue  to  obtain  fi- 
nancial assistance  tot  recipients  when  toey 
are  aware  toat  dlscloeure  of  actual  living 
conditions  or  circumstances  to  toe  PAD 
would  reveal  toat  they  are  not  entitled  to 
receive  furtoer  ftoanclal  assistance. 

USE  BT  PAD  OP  CODE  SEASONS  FOB  CL08IN0 
CASES 

We  have  reviewed  the  "code  reasons  for 
closing  cases"  which  have  been  assigned  by 
toe  PAD  to  toe  127  cases  closed  as  of  June 
25,  1962.  on  toe  basis  of  ineligibility  itodtogs 
disclosed  by  the  tovestlgatlon.  In  our  opto- 
lon  toe  stoted  code  reasons  do  not  always 
reflect  toe  actoal  reasons  for  terminating 
assistance  and  distort  any  statistical  dato 
which  Is  based  toereon. 

Section  624.500  of  toe  PAD  Manual  pro- 
vides that  toe  "classlflcatlon  of  reasons  for 
closing  cases  should  reflect  events  that  lead 
to  ineligibility  wlto  respect  to  need  and  toe 
resulting  discontinuance  of  assistance"  and 
stotes  that  toe  codes  used  are  "In  conform-* 
Ity  wlto  toe  classification"  Issued  by  toe 
Social  Security  Administration.  These  rea- 
sons classify  cases  toto  major  groups  as 
follows : 

1.  Those  cloeed  because  of  deato. 

2.  Those  no  longer  eligible  wito  respect  to 
need. 

8.  Those  no  longer  meeting  eligibility  re- 
quirements otoer  than  need. 

4.  Those  transferred  to  other  assistance 
programs. 

6.  Those  closed  for  otoer  reasons. 

Code  No.  00  is  to  be  assigned  to  cases 
closed  because  of  deato,  01  to  64  to  cases  no 
longer  eligible  wlto  respect  to  need,  71  to 
79  to  cases  no  longer  meettog  ellglbUlty  re- 
quirements other  than  need,  and  90  to  94  to 
cases  transferred  to  otoer  welfare  programs. 
Code  Noe.  54,  79,  and  94  are  assigned  to 
toe  general  classification  of  "otoer"  wltoln 
the  second,  tolrd,  and  fourto  major  groups. 
Where  more  than  one  reason  exists  for  clos- 
ing a  case,  toe  primary  code  reason  Is  to  be 
assigned. 

Our  review  disclosed  toat,  to  76  of  toe  127 
cases  closed,  the  assigned  code  reasons  for 
closing  the  cases  were  not  compatible  wlto 
wliat  we  considered  to  be  toe  primary  rea- 
sons for  Ineligibility.  For  example,  code  79 
Is  required  to  be  used  when  a  case  is  closed 
because  an  eligibility  requirement  otoer 
than  need,  wlilch  Is  not  specifically  listed 
to  codes  71-78.  Is  no  longer  met.  The  PAD 
dassifled  62  of  toe  137  cases  under  code  79. 
whereas.  In  oui  opinion,  only  28  should  have 
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b6«a  M 

alAcattoo  tn  tha 
bmre  bMn  w  IblUi— . 

Code; 
04:  ADC  mottMr  watitoyd 

11 :  Return  of  Bbaent  employed  fMtier. 

T4:  Return     of     ebeent     eaiployebto 

father 

73:  Parent  no  longer  tBcapttetteted 

72:  Refusal  to  comply  with  aHflMll^ 

re<]alrementa 

94:    Unable   to   determine   reaource*— 

extent  of  need  undeterminable. 


1 
!• 

T 


Ttatal. 


8» 

On  the  other  band,  flve  eaaea  elacalfled 
under  other  mtlea.  In  our  t^ilnloa,  abould 
bare  been  claaalfled  under  code  TB. 

Anrtthjw  emample  of  thla  altiiatlon  relate* 
to  nine  caaea  which  PAD  claawlflert  under 
code  90  (voluntary  withdrawal  when  rea«ui 
for  such  withdrawal  U  not  known)  whereas 
a  more  meaningful  claasiflcatlon  would  have 
placed  them  In  oode  daaalflcatlons  aa  fol- 
lowa:  Number 

Code:  0/ 

11 :  net  urn  at  abeent  cmplcqred  father. 

74:  Return  of  abeent  employable 
father 

7S:  Parent  no  loncer  Incapacitated 

12:  BefMT*1  to  comply  wttb  eligibility 
requirements 

79:  No  fiontlT><i*^  absence  eetabllabed. 

94:  Other — unable  to  determine  re- 
sources— extent  of  need  unde- 
terminable       S 

It  U  slgnlfleant  to  note'  tbat  no  eode  rea- 
son te  prescribed  for  thoee  casee  doeed  be- 
cause a  recipient  was  improperly  receiving 
aid.  The  code  reasons  provided  imply  that 
^K^  changed  '•I'^iuniit^^^—  in  the  recipients' 
situations  arose  at  a  time  coincident  with 
the  closing  of  the  case.  We  believe  that  a 
oode  reason  shoiild  ba  provided  for  use  In. 
tboaa  casea  that  are  closed  because  the  re- 
cipient had  been  improperly  receiving  assist- 
ance. In  this  way,  the  cases  closed  because 
of  Iniproper  receipt  of  assistance  could  be 
distinguished  from  thoee  closed  because  of 
o^angM  In  recipients'  conditions  or  elr- 
cumstancea. 

Mr.  BYRD  Of  We«t  Vlrfliil».  Mr. 
President.  I  aak  anftnlmoua  consent  to 
have  printed  fn  the  Rxcoud  a  September 
1982  special  report  to  the  Subcammlt- 
tee  on  the  District  of  Columbia.  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  VS.  Senate,  by 
the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
atatea 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoxd, 
as  follows: 
Spccial  Rn>o«T  to  thx  SxrBCOirumKm  ow  thb 

DmaiCT  or  Columbia,  Committxs  ow  Af- 

PaOFKIATTOirB.  VJB.  Sbnats 
INVXSTIGATIOK  OF   BKLaCTXB    CASWB    TTKOBB  TBS 

CKNZaAL     PTTBLIC     AS8ISTAMCZ     nOOKAM,     DS- 

PABrXKHT    or    FUBLIC    WSLTAU,    OU'IVICT    OT 

coLTnazs  aortamaart,  MTJOvwr  lees 
(By  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States.  SQ)<tember  lOeS) 
GOMTTBOUAB  OBxraaAi.  or 

TBB  UNTiaD  STATBS, 

W*$hiJHitOTK  September  6, 1H2, 
Hon.  Robbbs  C.  Btbb, 

Ch-aimum,  Subcommittee  on  the  Dietrlct  of 
CotumMa,  CoviBtittaa  on  Appro'priations. 
VS.  Senate: 
Dbab  Mb.  Chsibiisw;  Herewith  la  our  re- 
port oa  tbe  investigation  o€  salaeted  oasea 
under  the  general  pnbl^  saiiatBftne   (OPA> 
program,  adminlsterad  ky  tha  P«bUe  Aaritot- 
anca  DliialaB  (PAD) ,  Department  of  PwbUa 
Welfare,  District  at  Coliunbla  government, 
Auguflt  1903.    Wa  partidpatad  tn  tbe  Invaatl- 
gatlon  pnxauant  to  your  request  of  May  %, 
1903. 


■ne  tavastlgatlOB  of  M  OPA  casea  dla- 
cloaad  ttaU«  on  the  liaata  ot  tbe  eUglbAUty 
iemiliiiiii>«s  and  naad  atandarda  prascrlbad 
by  the  Board  ot  Cnmnilmlnnaas.  the  ladpl- 
eats  la  is.  er  la  perceat,  ot  tba  eaaea  war* 
Inaltglbte  for  flnanclal  asslstaaoa  undsr  the 
OPA  program.  bMt  that  In  13  of  tbe  W  eases 
tha  reciplenu  were  eligible  tor  assists n<ie 
iiBder  tbe  aid  to  the  permanently  and  totaUy 
diaabled  program. 

Tbe  results  ot  tbe  investigation  lead  to 
tbe  conclusions  (1)  that  the  PAD  bad  not 
taken  tbe  required  actions  necsseary  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  recipients  ot  Anan- 
clal  asBlstanoe  are  eligible  far  continued  as- 
sistance under  the  OPA  p>rogram  or  are  eligi- 
ble for  assistance  under  another  public  wel- 
fare prognun.  (2)  that  reliance  cannot  be 
placed  on  recipients  to  inform  the  PAD  of 
actual  condttlone  or  circumstances  which 
have  a  bearing  on  their  eligibility  for  finan- 
cial assistance,  and  <3>  the  OPA  eases  not 
covered  In  the  cxnrent  Investigation  should 
be  Inveetlgated  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  recipients  are  eligible  for  the  financial 
assistance  they  are  receiving  vmder  the  OPA 
program  or  axe  eligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  another  public  welfare  program. 

We  believe,  as  stated  in  our  earlier  report 
to  you  on  the  investigation  of  selected  cases 
under  the  aid  to  dependent  children  pro- 
gram, that  there  Is  a  definite  need  for  Insti- 
tuting a  continuing  field  investigation  pro- 
gram to  determine  the  eligibility  of  the  re- 
cipients of  financial  assistance  under  the 
OPA  program  for  such  assistance  and  tbe 
elfectlvwuess  of  the  PAD'S  administration  of 
the  program. 

Sincerely  yoors. 

JOSKPH  Campbxu.. 
Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  State*. 

Stbcisi.  Rbpobt  om  iMTxansaTiOM  or  Sblbctzb 
Cases  Umdbb  tbb  Qxmibal  Pubuc  Assmr- 

aMCB  PaOOBAM.  DXPABTMBMr  OF  PVBUC  WBL- 
VABB.  DSTBICT  OT  COUnCBXA  OOVBBNMXKT. 
AUGUBT  1963 

The  General  Accounting  Ofllce  has  partici- 
pated with  tbe  Department  of  PubOc  Wel- 
fara  (XWW).  District  ot  Ool\mibla  govern- 
ment, in  an  Inveetigation  of  selected  cases 
administered  by  lU  Public  Aseiatanoe  Dlvl- 
^cn  (PAD)  under  the  general  public  assist- 
ance (OPA)  program  to  determine  the  facts 
having  a  bearing  on  tbe  allglbUlty  of  tbe 
recipients  for  assistance  under  the  eligibility 
factors  and  need  standards,  as  firescribad  by 
tbe  Board  at  Corrtmtsslcpera.  and  to  estab- 
Usb  wbetber.  osi  the  basis  of  the  faeta,  tha 
reclplenU  are  eligible  for  such  asaistanoe. 
The  General  Accounting  OAoa  partlolpated 
in  tba  factfinding  phase  of  the  Investigation 
pursuant  to  the  request  on  May  3,  1062,  of 
the  chairman.  Subcommittee  on  District  of 
fvjiiinhtit  Senate  Conunltlae  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

Tba  purpoae  of  the  general  public  assist- 
ance program,  as  indicated  in  departmental 
regulations  and  tbe  PAD  Manual.  Is  to  pro- 
vide assistance  to  needy  persona  who  ara 
unemployable,  but  who  are  not  ellglMa  for 
assistance  under  a  program  in  which  tbe 
Ped^al  Oovemment  participates  financially, 
and  to  help  them,  as  far  as  possible,  to  be- 
come self-supporting.  Tbe  program  is  con- 
ducted under  authority  coatained  in  appro- 
priation acts  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
which  provide  for  the  relief  and  rehabilita- 
tion of  indigent  residents. 

The  PAD  Manual  provides  that  an  un- 
employable person  to  be  eligible  for  assist- 
ance (1)  must  be  between  the  ages  of  16  and 
65.  (2)  must  have  been  a  resident  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  at  least  I  year,  and 
(3)  must  lack  income  or  other  resources 
sufficient  to  meet  Ms  subsistence  require- 
ments determined  on  the  basis  of  budget 
standards  p>reecnbed  by  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. The  manual  defines  an  unem- 
ptaryaMa  person  as  one  wbo  has  a  physical 
or  mental   dlaabill^   wblck   precludes   bloa 


from  working  full  time,  that  Is,  40  bours  a 
weak,  in  competitive  en^ployment.  Tba 
manual  specifically  provides  that  assistance 
shall  be  denied  to  a  person  who  is  eligible  for 
benefits  under  a  program  but  who  does  not 
apply  for  such  benefits  or  who  refusee  recom- 
mended treatment  (other  than  siirgery)  or 
rehabilitation  services  which  may  aid  him  tn 
regalnlBg  or  increasing  his  earning  eapadty. 
Tba  manual  contains  detailed  procedurea, 
criteria,  and  Instructions  for  determining 
tbe  eligibility  at  a  person  tor  public  ssaist- 
anee  and  tbe  amount  of  the  assistance. 

The  Department  of  Public  Welfare  investi- 
gation of  the  OPA  cases  in  which  we  par- 
ticipated was  undertaken  pursuant  to  a  re- 
quest of  tbe  Senate  Conunlttee  on  Appro- 
prlatloiu  in  Its  report  on  HJL  8073,' 
a  bin  to  provide  approprlatlona  for  tbe 
District  of  Columbia  for  1961.  That  request 
pertained  also  to  an  investigation  at  aid  to 
dependent  children  (ADC)  casea  in  which  we 
participated  and  aubmltted  a  report  (B- 
2M35 )  on  July  36.  1963.  to  the  chairman.  Sub- 
conunittees  on  tbe  District  of  Columbia,  Sen- 
ate and  House  Conunittees  on  Appropriations, 
pursuant  to  a  request  on  March  6,  1963.  Tbe 
planning,  direction,  and  conduct  of  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  OPA  cases  were  carried  out 
generally  along  the  same  ttnes  as  those  set 
forth  tn  the  aforementioned  report  on  tbe 
investigation  of  the  ADC  casee. 

IMTBCnOATIVB     mfDINOa     AND     ACTIONS     TAKXN 

The  PAD  Office  of  Beaearch  and  Statlatlca 
selected  for  InvestlgatloD— on  a  random 
sampling  l>aais — 80  cases  from  ths  March 
1962  OPA  welfare  rolls  ezclXHlva  of  caaas  in- 
volving Incompetents,  persons  in  foster  or 
nursing  homes,  and  Cuban  refugeea.  which 
casea  were  specifically  exempted  from  the 
scope  of  the  requested  investigation.  Of 
theee  casee.  nine  bad  been  cloeed  prior  to  the 
commencement  in  June  1963  of  tha  investi- 
gation and  three  cases  were  not  investi- 
gated— two  caacs  becatise  the  redplcntB  were 
Incompetent  and  one  case  because  tbe  re- 
cipient lived  outside  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. Therefore,  the  investigation  actually 
pertained  to  68  cases — approximately  S  per- 
cent of  the  OPA  caseload  exclusive  of  cases 
exempted  from  the  scope  of  the  investigation. 

By  August  21,  1963,  the  PAD  had  Informed 
vm  that  their  eligibility  determinations,  based 
on  the  investlgattre  findings  and  certain 
events  occurring  subseq\ient  to  the  Investiga- 
tion, had  resulted  In  the  following  actions 
with  reapact  to  tbe  68  caaea  investigated: 


VtasBclal    pajiiiwi 
uader  tba  OPA  .^ 
sdjnstinanta  oonstdwed 
aary: 
Adluatmsnta     la     paymeats 


Misn^aeoos  sdmlnktrative 
sdJuiliiHsili... .....-». .... 


TeML. 


Ftnsncial  payments  dlsaontlnQed 

BBdar  tlM»  OPA  proeram: 

BBSl1|iiri>i  kr  pubncaaslatBasa 

Blgtble  lor  public  sMMeooe 

but  oadar  tba  aid  to  tba 

permanantly    and    totaOy 

diaabled  proffram — 


Total. 


Finsndsl    paynuata    auspendw 
ondar  the  OPA  prosna  p«n^ 


Dennlto 
resouroas. 


TbIbL 

Oraadtetsl  ...o 


11 


fit 


ef 


19 


n 


>  8.  B^t.  968.  87th  Ooof. 
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nNAMCIAI.     ASSISTANCZ     rATlCZNTS     CONTINUBO 
HNDKa    THX    OPA    PKOOBAU 

The  Investigatlbn  disclosed  information 
which  resulted  in  the  PAD'S  determining  that 
tbe  recipients  In  13.  or  19  percent,  of  the  68 
cases  investigated  are  eligible  for  continued 
financial  assistance.  However,  adjustments 
in  tbe  amount  of  the  assistance  payments 
were  necessary  in  six  cases  and  some  admin- 
istrative action  was  required  In  seven  cases 
to  bring  them  Into  coiiformlty  with  the  PAD 
Manual  requlrementi.   i 

riMANCIAI.  ASSISTANCX  PAYMENTS  DISCONTlWUn) 
TTNDEB    THE    CPA    PROGXAM 

The  PAD  determined  that  in  53  cases  the 
recipients  wer*;  ineligible  for  financial  assist- 
ance under  the  OPA  program — in  51  casee  on 
the  basis  of  Investigative  findings  and  m  two 
cases  on  the  basis  of  events  occurring  sub- 
sequent to  the  investigation,  but  that  in  13 
of  the  53  cases  the  recelpients  were  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  aid  to  tbe  perma- 
nently and  totally  disabled  (APTD)  program. 
Tbe  investigation  disclosed  that  theee  13 
casee  either  had  not  been  referred  to  the 
medical  review  team  (MRT)  for  a  determina- 
tion of  eligibility  under  the  APTD  program  or 
had  not  been  transferred  to  tbe  APTD  pro- 
gram upon  the  MRT's  determination  of 
eligibility  under  that  program. 

The  38  cases  in  which  the  recipients  were 
determined  by  the  PAD  to  be  ineligible  for 
financial  assistance  under  the  OPA  program 
on  the  basis  of  the  investigative  findings  are 
classified  In  the  following  table  according  to 
the  investigative  finding  which,  in  our  opin- 
ion, had  the  most  significant  bearing  on  tbe 
recipient's  eligibility.    , , 

Number  of 
Recipients  case* 

Employed ...j.}... 12 

Employable , g 

Resources    undeterminable   and/or   un- 
reported  li. 12 

In  DUtrict  hospitals.. il 3 

Failure  to  cooperate.... 4 

Failure  to  meet  resident  requirement 1 


Total 38 

BBCmXMTB   tMPLOTBD 

The  investigation  diaoloeed  that  tbe  recip- 
ients of  financial  assistance  in  12  cases  were 
employed — In  6  cases  full  time  and  in  7  casea 
part  time.  The  earnings  of  two  recipients 
who  were  employed  part  time  were  equal  to. 
or  In  excess  of.  their  subsistence  require- 
ments computed  on  the  basis  of  the  pre- 
scribed standards.  The  earnings  of  tbe  other 
five  recipients  who  were  employed  part  time 
could  not  be  determined. 

The  PAD  Manual,  in  section  352,321.  pro- 
vides that  a  recipient  who  is  able  to  work 
part  time  and  wbo  is  engaged  In  an  occupa- 
tion where  it  is  not  possible  to  obtain  ac- 
curate, reliable  information  concerning  the 
amount  of  his  earnings  shall  be  ineligible 
for  assistance.  Tbe  Manual,  in  section  360.- 
000.  provides  also  that  a  recipient  who  refuses 
to.  or  does  not.  clarify  the  extent  of  his  earn- 
ings shall  be  Ineligible  for  assistance. 

The  PAD  determined,  on  the  basis  of  the 
investigative  findings,  that  the  12  recipients 
were  Ineligible  for  continued  financial  assist- 
ance— In  5  cases  because  the  recipients  were 
employed  full  time.  In  2  cases  where  the 
recipients  were  employed  part  time  because 
there  was  no  need  for  assistance,  and  in  6 
cases  where  the  recipients  were  employed 
part  time  because  the  need  for  assistance 
could  not  be  established. 

BBCIPnENTS    EMPLOTABLK 

The  investigation  disclosed  five  cases 
where  the  recipients  were  receiving  financial 
asslstonce  and  one  case  where  the  financial 
assistance  payments  to  the  recipient  had 
been  temporarily  suspended  although  the 
case  files  contained  no  evidence  that  their 
eligibility  for  such  assistance  had  been  re- 
.  established  as  required  by  the  PAD  Manual. 


The  Manual,  in  section  245.130.  requires  that 
the  eligibility  of  a  recipient  for  financial 
assistance  under  the  GPA  program  must  be 
reestablished  periodically  on  tbe  basis  of  a 
medical  determination  of  tmemployabUltj. 
The  PAD  subsequently  obtained  current 
medical  reports  for  (he  six  recipients  and 
on  the  basis  of  an  evaluation  of  the  reports 
determined  that  they  were  employable  and 
no  longer  eligible  for  financial  assistance. 
The  payments  were  thereupon  discontinued. 

BXCIFIKMTS'    SBBOUaCES    TJNDETEXICIKABIJC    AND/ 
OR    UNREPORTED 

The  investigation  disclosed  evidence  in  12 
cases  where  the  recipients  had  available  re- 
sources that  had  not  been  reported  to  the 
PAD.  Also,  the  extent  of  such  resources 
could  not  be  determined.  The  recipients  in 
two  cases  had  obtained  part-time  employ- 
ment in  performing  odd  Jobs,  in  two  cases 
either  were  receiving  or  were  eligible  to  re- 
ceive statutory  benefits  equal  to  the  amount 
of  their  assistance  payments,  and  in  the  re- 
maining eight  cases  either  were  living  on  a 
scale  beyond  that  possible  under  the  finan- 
cial assistance  being  provided,  were  obtain- 
ing assistance  from  relatives  or  friends,  or 
had  other  resources. 

In  each  of  these  cases,  the  recipients  were 
either  unwilling  or  unable  to  clarify  their 
resources.  Therefore  It  was  Impossible  to 
definitely  establish  that  a  need  for  financial 
assistance  existed.  The  PAD  Manual,  in 
section  350.000.  specifically  provides  that  in 
such  situations  assistance  shall  be  denied 
to  recipients. 

BXCIPIENTS    IN    DISTRICT    HOSPITALS 

The  investigation  disclosed  three  cases  that 
had  not  been  closed  although  the  recipients 
had  been  admitted  to  a  public  institution 
for  an  indefinite  or  Indeterminate  period — 
two  to  the  Olenn  Dale  Hospital  and  one  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital. 

RSCIPIZNTS'    FAILURB    TO    COOPERATE 

The  investigation  disclosed  four  cases 
where  the  facts  clearly  showed  that  the 
recipients  were  ineligible  for  continued 
financial  assistance  under  the  GPA  program 
because  they  had  not  kept  the  PAD  informed 
of  their  whereabouts  and /or  refused  to  ac- 
cept rehabilitation  services.  A  synopsis  of 
these  four  cases  follows: 

1.  The  investigation  disclosed  that  since 
December  1961  the  recipient  bad  not  lived 
at  the  addrees  of  record  in  the  case  file  to 
which  the  monthly  assistance  payment 
checks  had  been  mailed  up  to  May  1962 
when  payments  were  suspended  pending  a 
redetermination  of  eligibility  for  continued 
assistance.  As  a  result  of  the  investigative 
finding,  the  PAD  discontinued  assistance  on 
the  basis  of  "loss  of  contact."  Since  Decem- 
ber 1960,  the  date  of  the  last  PAD  approval 
of  the  recipient's  eligibility  for  financial 
assistance,  the  recipient  had  been  arrested 
12  times  for  drunkenness,  disorderly  con- 
duct, or  other  charges,  the  latest  arrest  for 
drunkennecs,  which  occurred  during  the  pe- 
riod of  the  investigation,  resulting  in  his 
being  sentenced  to  the  Occoquan  Workhouse 
for  30  days. 

2.  The  investigation  resulted  In  locating 
the  recipient's  htisband  and  in  the  recom- 
mendation to  the  PAD  that  he  be  contacted 
with  regard  to  supporting  his  wife.  The  in- 
vestigation disclosed  also  certain  question- 
able circumstances  surrounding  the  recip- 
ient's relationship  with  another  man.  The 
PAD  attempted  to  follow  up  on  these  in- 
vestigative leads  but  was  unable  to  estab- 
lish contact  with  the  recipient  either  at 
her  home  or.  as  requested,  at  the  PAD  office. 
The  PAD  therefore  cloeed  the  case  on  the 
basis  that  a  determination  of  continued  need 
could  not  be  established. 

3.  The  investigation  disclosed  that  the  re- 
cipient did  not  live  at  tbe  address  of  record 
in  the  case  file  and  that  he  had  been  em- 
ployed under  a  different  name  for  a  2-week 
period  at  a  rate  of  $46  a  week  but  had  quit 


the  Job  because  of  the  low  rate  of  pay. 
Subsequently  he  was  arrested  for  attempting 
to  set  the  house  in  which  he  lived  on  fire 
and  sentenced  to  confinement  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Jail  for  90  days.  The  PAD 
closed  the  case  on  the  basis  that  the  re- 
cipient had  refused  reasonable  employment. 
4.  The  recipient  In  this  case  was  a  known 
alcoholic,  and  the  assistance  payments  were 
made  to  a  vendor  payee  on  his  behalf.  The 
vendor  payee  Improperly  retained  and  cashed 
assistance  checks  whHe  the  recipient  was 
confined  in  Jail  for  drunkenness.  The  desig- 
nation of  the  vendor  payee  as  a  responsible 
person  to  act  for  the  recipient  Is  question- 
able since,  aside  from  his  improper  reten- 
tion and  cashing  of  assistance  payment 
checks,  he  has  been  arrested  twice  for  keep- 
ing and  selling  liquor.  The  recipient  has 
a  record  of  184  arrests— 136  arrests  for 
drunkenness  including  4  arrests  since  Au- 
gust 1961  when  he  was  determined  by  the 
PAD  to  be  eUglble  for  financial  assistance. 
The  medlcfd  review  team  had  determined 
that  the  recipient  is  employable  on  a  full- 
time  basis  in  a  Job  where  he  would  be  po- 
tentially dangerous  neither  to  himself  nor 
to  others.  However,  the  PAD  had  not  re- 
ferred the  recipient  either  to  the  VS.  Em- 
ployment Service  for  possible  employment  or 
to  the  District  Department  of  Vocational  fte- 
habilltetlon  for  rehabilitative  services.  He 
refused  to  accept  a  referral  to  the  Municipal 
Lodging  House  for  a  "drying  out"  period.  The 
PAD  cloeed  the  case  on  July  31.  1962,  on  the 
basis  that  the  whereabouts  of  the  recipient 
was  unknown  since  his  release  from  Jail  on 
July  23,  1962. 

BECIFIKNT'S     FAILXTRE    TO     MEET    RESIDENCK 
REQtnXEMXNT 

The  Investigation  disclosed  one  case  where 
the  recipient  of  financial  assistance  under 
the  GPA  program  was  not  eligible  for  such 
assistance  at  the  time  he  applied  for  the  as- 
sistance because  he  had  not  lived  In  the  Dis- 
trict for  1  year  Immediately  preceding  his 
application  for  assistance,  an  eligibility  re- 
quirement prescribed  In  section  231.136  of 
the  PAD  Manual.  The  Investigative  Unit 
immediately  notified  the  PAD  that  the  recip- 
ient had  not  met  the  residence  requirement. 
However,  the  PAD  reinstated  financial  pay- 
ments to  the  recipient  for  an  adjustment 
period  of  1  month  following  his  discharge 
from  tbe  hospital  on  June  22,  1962.  as  em- 
ployable, solely  on  the  basis  of  the  recipient's 
statement  that  he  had  been  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict for  oply  2  or  3  weeks  during  tbe  year 
preceding  his  application  for  assistance. 
The  investigative  tinlt  did  not  concur  with 
this  action  and  fumlahed  the  PAD  with 
additional  proof  that  the  recipient  had  been 
employed  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  during  the  year 
in  which  he  had  claimed  to  have  resided  In 
the  District.  Thereupon,  the  PAD  deter- 
mined that  the  entire  amount  of  financial 
assistance  that  had  been  provided  to  the  re- 
cipient during  the  period  from  January 
1962,  when  he  was  initially  determined  to 
have  been  eligible  for  assUtance.  through 
July  1962.  when  the  assistance  payments 
were  discontinued,  should  be  recovered  on 
the  basis  that  the  assistance  had  been  fraud- 
ulently obtained. 

DEU^TS  IN  TAKING  RXQUIRZD  ACTIONS 

The  Investigation  disclosed  that  the  PAD 
had  not  required  some  recipients  under  the 
GPA  program  to  submit  medical  reports  and 
had  not  referred  the  cases  to  the  medical 
review  team  for  determination  of  the  recip- 
ients' unemployability  or  for  consideration 
of  their  eligibility  for  financial  assistance 
under  the  aid  to  the  permanently  and  to- 
tally disabled  program  as  required  by  the 
PAD  Manual. 

The  manual  states,  in  section  346.130, 
that:  "General  public  ^ifUfjiTi/'^  ig  con- 
sidered primarily  as  assistance  to  individuals 
whose  unemployability  will  be  of  short  dura- 
tion.   When,  in  making  redeterminations  of 
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continuing  eligibility,  the  worker  has  re- 
ceived two  or  more  medical  reports  Indicat- 
ing that  unemployabllity  stUl  exists,  and  as- 
sistance has  been  continued  {or  as  long  as 
6  months,  the  case  must  be  referred  to  the 
review  team  for  recommendations  and/or 
consideration  of  eligibility  for  APTD." 

In  section  344.135,  that:  "The  worker  is 
responsible  for  setting  his  controls  In  such 
a  way  that  he  will  be  reminded  of  the  case 
in  time  to  obtain  a  new  medical  report  and 
to  prepare  a  revised  social  information  re- 
port in  time  for  whatever  review  date  the 
team  had  set  for  the  next  team  evaluation 
of  the  case." 

In  section  244.134.  that:  "The  social  worker 
is  responsible  for  seeing  that  all  recommen- 
dations of  the  review  team  are  carried  out 
promptly,  i.e.,  within  30  days  after  the  ac- 
tion was  recommended." 

The  53  cases  where  financial  assistance 
payments  were  discontinued  under  the  OPA 
program,  as  a  result  of  the  investigation,  in- 
clude: 13  cases  that  had  not  been  referred 
to  the  MRT,  after  the  recipients  had  re- 
ceived assistance  for  6  months,  for  periods 
from  2  to  20  months  beyond  the  required  re- 
ferral dates;  9  cases  that  had  not  been  re- 
submitted to  the  MRT  for  periods  ranging 
from  1  to  19  months  beyond  the  specified  re- 
submission dates:  7  cases  where  action  rec- 
onunended  by  MRT  had  not  been  taken  for 
periods  ranging  from  2  to  5  monttks. 

Of  these  29  cases,  the  PAD  determined  (1) 
on  the  basis  of  investigative  findings,  that 
the  recipients  in  15  cases  were  ineligible  for 
any  financial  assistance,  (2)  on  the  basis  of 
referrals  that  were  made  to  MRT  following 
notification  by  the  investigative  unit,  that 
the  recipients  in  13  cases  were  not  eligible 
for  assistance  under  the  OPA  program  but 
were  eligible  for  assistance  under  the  APTD 
program,  and  (3)  on  the  basis  of  events  oc- 
curring subsequent  to  the  investigation,  that 
the  recipient  in  1  case  was  not  eligible  for 
assistance.  The  referral  of  OPA  cases  to 
MRT  within  the  prescribed  time  require- 
ments and  the  prompt  taking  of  the  recom- 
mended action  would  have  undoubtedly  re- 
sulted in  an  earlier  transfer  of  the  13  cases 
to  the  APTD  program  and  an  earlier  discon- 
tinuance of  payments  in  the  7  cases  where 
the  recipients  were  determined  to  be  em- 
ployable. The  Ineligibility  of  the  recipients 
for  assistance  in  the  remaining  8  cases  was 
ascertainable  only  by  field  Investigation. 

CONCLUSIONS 

The  results  of  the  investigation  of  the  68 
OPA  cases  lead  to  conclusions  similar  to 
those  set  forth  in  our  report  on  investigation 


of  selected  cases  under  the  ADC  program,  re- 
ferred to  on  page  3  of  this  report;  namely, 
( 1 )  that  the  PAD  had  not  taken  the  reqxilred 
actions  necessary  to  determine  whether  or 
not  recipients  of  financial  assistance  are  eli- 
gible for  continued  assistance  under  the 
OPA  program  or  are  eligible  for  assistance 
under  another  public  welfare  program,  (2) 
that  reliance  cannot  be  placed  on  recipients 
to  Inform  the  PAD  of  actual  conditions  or 
circumstances  which  have  a  bearing  on  their 
eligibility  for  financial  assistance,  and  (3) 
the  OPA  cases  not  covered  in  the  current  in- 
vestigation should  be  investigated  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  recipients  are  eli- 
gible for  the  financial  assistance  they  are  re- 
ceiving under  the  OPA  program  or  are  eli- 
gible for  financial  assistance  under  another 
public   welfare  program. 

We  believe,  as  stated  in  the  aforemen- 
tioned report,  that  there  is  a  definite  need 
for  instituting  a  continuing  field  investiga- 
tion program  with  the  objective  of  investi- 
gating OPA  cases  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  eligibility  of  the  recipients  for 
financial  assistance  and  the  effectiveness  of 
the  PAD'S  administration  of  the  OPA  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  table 
showing  the  ADC  monthly  caseload 
trend  for  the  fiscal  years  1960  through 
1963  and  extending  through  the  first 
4  months  of  fiscal  year  1964.  .. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ADC  Monthly  Caseload  Trend 

Monthly  caselocid  trend,  ADC.  fiscal  years 
1960-S2 

1959  (fiscal  year  1960) : 

July 3, 860 

August 3, 874 

September 3, 884 

October 3, 965 

November 3. 992 

December 4, 091 

January 4, 158 

February 4, 288 

March _ 4. 406 

April 4. 433 

May _ 4, 501 

June 4, 578 

1960  (fiscal  year  1961) : 

July 4. 660 

August -__  4,  762 


Monthly   caseload   trend,   ADC,   fiscal   years 
1 960~€2 — Continued 

1960  (fiscal  year  1961) : 

September 4, 809 

October 4. 884 

November _._. 4, 955 

December 5. 003 

January 5, 078 

February 5, 166 

March 6. 285 

AprU 6, 323 

May ._ 5, 431 

June 6.481 

1961  (fiscal  year  1962) : 

July. 5, 530 

August *_ 5, 597 

September 5,  601 

October 5,  607 

November  " 5, 628 

December 6, 611 

January 6,  553 

February f. 5, 471 

March  « 1 6. 392 

AprU 5,  251 

May  »_ !l._ 5.  Ill 

Jvme— _ 4;^7« 

1962  (fiscal  year  1963) : 

July _ 4,849 

August 4,  757 

September «._ 4,  615 

October 4, 491 

November . . 4. 396 

December 4,  353 

January 4, 262 

February 4. 184 

March 4, 189 

AprU „  4, 167 

May _ __  4, 155 

June 4,  062 

1963  (fiscal  year  1964): 

July 4,  063 

August 3,949 

September . . 3,857 

October 3, 823 

>  Special  investigation  ADC  began  Nov.  13, 
1961. 

*  General  Accounting  Office  entered  ADC 
investigation  Mar.  14,  1962. 

'  ADC  Investigation  completed  May  1,  1962. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  a  summary 
of  the  families  receiving  AFDC  assist- 
ance for  specified  periods  of  time,  as  of 
June  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sum- 
mary was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Listing  of  Families  Receiving  AFDC  in  June  1963,  by  Length  or  Time  Receiving  Assistance  Continuously 
Summary  of  AFDC  families  receiving  assistance  for  specified  periods  of  time,  as  of  June  196S 


Number  of 
oases 

Amotmt  received 

Number  of  persons  In  asslstanoe  unit 

Length  of  time  recelvlnx  assistance 

Total 

Federal 

Local 

Total  persons 

Adults 

Children 

Total 

Illegitimate 

Total 

8,9M 

$009,438 

$422. 310.  SO 

$187, 127. 50 

18,783 

8,887 

14.800 

6.181 

Leas  than  1  yesr 

716 

632 

6«7 

541 

417 

353 

207, 

111 

79 

68 

55 

20 

22 

20 

33 

20 

16 

11 

99.806 

93,096 

103.901 

86.011 

65.039 

57.344 

34.665 

16,500 

12, 097 

ia840 

7,808 

2,760 

3,255 

Z936 

M77 

2,486 

1420 

1.617 

1,140 

140 

306 

71.  219. 60 

65.026.60 

71.986.60 

60. 460.  SO 

45.107.00 

38.965.50 

23.620.60 

11.150.00 

7,998.00 

7. 342. 00 

6,482.90 

1,879.80 

2.251.90 

1.861.90 

3,431.50 

1.736.60 

1.641.60 

1,008.00 

718.60 

102.60 

131.80 

14S.fl0 

28,586.60 

28,071.60 

31.914.50 

26,560.90 

19.932  00 

1&388.80 

11,038.60 

\3SO.0O 

1090.00 

3,498.00 

Z386.90 

870.90 

1,003.90 

1.063.90 

l,756i60 

748.90 

778.50 

449.00 

421.90 

37.60 

76.60 

90.60 

«,aM 

2.  MS 

8,217 

ZOM 

1009 

1.700 

1.038 

470 

83* 

80* 

388 

81 

90 

73 

180 

73 

08 

45 

37 

6 

6 

4 

788 

030 

004 

838 

888 

830 

»8 

88 

74 

00 

M 

18 

30 

17 

38 

10 

14 

10 

7 

1 

1 

a 

2,540 

2.322 

2,583 

Z116 

1.610 

1,880 

830 

378 

W 

It 

8i 

m 

•r 

■4 

8 

4 
4 
t 

844 

942 

1  \l\ 

1  year,  less  ttasn  3 

2  years,  less  than  S „..„.      ... ....... 

8  years,  less  than  4 ............ . ..  .. 

880 
101 

'  m 

188 
IM 

M 

n 

4  years,  less  than  6 ......... .......... 

5  years,  less  than  6 

6  years,  less  than  7 

7  years,  less  than  S 

8  yeMs,  less  than  • .-. 

9  years,  less  than  10 

10  years,  lees  than  11 , 

11  years,  lass  than  12 

12  years,  toss  than  13 

13  years,  less  than  14 

14  years,  less  than  15. 

'   41 

W 

n 

15  yesrs.  less  than  16 

n 

41 

» 
15 

4 
1 

a 

16  years,  leas  than  17.... . . 

17  years,  less  than  18 

18  years,  less  than  19 

19  years,  kjss  than  20 

20  years,  less  than  21 

21  years,  less  than  22 .    ._ . 

1963 


Amount  reoelved 


v_^ 


$154. 

$141. 
$142. 
$95.. 
$132. 
$111. 
$105. 
$252. 
$125. 
$134. 
$224. 
$99.. 
$165. 
$146. 
$263. 
$100. 
$148. 
$143. 
$127. 
$160. 
$1.'>4. 
$164. 
$01.. 
$110. 
$148. 
$1H.. 
$161. 
$132. 
8211. 
$80.. 
8174. 
8112. 
879.. 
$215. 
$130. 
$82.. 
$128. 
$138. 
$152. 
$123. 
$127. 
$169. 
$53.. 

$73.., 
$105., 
$246. 
$148. 
$149. 
$148. 
$115. 
$100. 
$166. 
•178. 
$70.. 
$187. 
$110. 
$105. 
$148. 
$27.. 
$99.. 
$175. 
$139. 
$214. 

$111 

$109 

$78...... 

$111 

$115 

$117 

$134 

$174 

8149. 

$148^ 

•67 

$67 , 

$»7 

$223. 

$67 

$173 

J  142. 
ISO. 

•222..... 

•ISO 

•103 

•138.. 

•77 

•180. 

•14& 

g.'::::: 

•141 

•203..... 
•236..... 

•no.. 

{178..... 
19l 
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$99.00 

87.  UO 

12s.  00 

82.00 

88.00 

6fi,.'fl 

82.  OU 

170.00 

78.00 

128.00 

206.00 

60.50 

110.00 

102.50 

184.50 

61.00 

96.00 

08.50 

128.00 

102.00 

99.00 

100.50 

62.00 

71.50 

96.00 

18.00 

148.90 

82.90 

ISO.  90 

86.00 

143.90 

102.50 

79.00 

140.  SO 

81.50 

82.00 

86.00 

102.50 

10$.  50 

78.00 

86.90 

112.00 

32.00 

66.00 

61.50 

69.00 

167.00 

96.00 

102.50 

96.00 

11$.  00 

112.00 

99.50 

lit.  00 

70.00 

184.50 

110.00 

6$.  00 

96.00 

27.00 

3(00 

116.00 

139.00 

214. 00 

64.50 
109.00 

7100 
103.50 

74.00 
101.50 

83.  ."iO 
123.00 
143.50 

98.90 

41.  no 

61  90 

82.00 
160.00 

67  00 
101  90 

9$.  00 

97.00 
149.90 

97.00 
103.00 
138.00 

77.00 
124.00 

94.00 
199.00 

62.00 

92  50 
134.50 
140.00 

74.60 
111.00 

16.00 


Local 


$65.00 
64.00 
10.00 
13.00 
44.00 
44.90 
23.00 
82.00 
46.00 
11.00 
19.00 
38.,% 
65.00 
43.50 
78.50 
39.00 
52.00 
49.50 

4.00 
58.00 
5.5.00 
64.50 
29.00 
38.60 
62.00 

0 

17.50 
49.90 
72.90 

0 
30.90 

9.90 

0 

74.90 
48.50 

0 

42.00 
35.50 
48.90 
46.00 
41.50 
57.00 
21.00 
34.00 
11.50 
36.00 
79.00 
52.00 
46.50 
52.00 

0 

57.00 
55.60 
60.00 

0 

2.60 

0 
37.00 
52.00 

0 

24.00 
60.00 

0 

0 
44.60 

0 

0 

8.50 
41.00 
14.50 
60.60 
51.00 

6.90 
67.90 
16.00 

6  90 
16  00 
73.00 

0 

04  60 
49.00 
63.00 
72.50 
53.00 

0 
'  0 

0 

60.00 
62.00 
82.00 

0 

4&80 
0&80 
8000 
41.60 
07.00 

0 


Number  of  persons  in  asslstanoe  unity*' 


Total 
persons 


4 
8 
0 
4 
4 
3 
4 
8 
3 
0 
10 
3 
5 
5 
9 
2 
4 
4 
6 
4 
4 
5 
3 
3 
4 
3 
7 
3 
0 
8 
7 
5 
4 
6 
3 
4 
4 
5 
5 
3 
4 
6 
1 
2 
3 
3 
8 
4 
5 


Adults 


Children 


Total 


3 
2 
6 
8 
3 
1 
8 
6 
2 
6 
8 
2 
4 
4 
8 
1 
3 
3 
8 
3 
3 
4 
2 
2 
3 
2 
0 
2 
6 
4 
0 
4 
3 
6 
2 
8 
2 
4 
4 
2 
3 
4 
1 
1 
2 
2 
0 
8 
4 
8 
6 
4 
8 
4 
3 
8 
8 
3 
8 
8 
1 
4 
8 
13 
1 
S 
8 
4 

u 

3 

0 
6 
1 
1 
8 
4 
• 
4 
2 
8 
8 
• 
8 

• 
8 
4 
8 
0 
4 
8 
8 
4 
S 
8 
1 


niegiti- 
mate 


Amount  reoei' 


xlVsd 


$134. 
$87.. 
$77.. 
$06.. 
$126. 
$126. 
$62.. 
$84.. 
$53.. 
$172. 
$192. 
$141. 
$203. 
$64.. 
$214. 
$191. 
$142. 
$239. 
$253. 
$64.. 
$172. 
$282. 
$241. 
$170. 
$163. 
$71.. 
$176. 
$86  . 
$1.58. 
$197. 
$115. 
$99.. 
$148. 
$142. 
$111. 
$143. 
$72.. 
$131. 
$116. 
$157. 
$78  . 
$155. 
$106. 
$113. 
$104. 
$176. 
$140. 
$171. 
$0C.. 
$126. 
$280. 
$170.. 
$96... 
$183.. 
$184.. 
$214.. 
•87... 
•131.. 
•76... 
•184.. 
•16... 
•147.. 
•125.. 
•134.. 
•199.. 
•195.. 
•58... 
•120.. 
$109.. 
$154.. 
$203.. 
*a4.. 
$107.. 
$04... 
$109.. 
•179.. 
•46... 
•157., 
•148.. 
•02.. 
•148.. 
•147., 
•111. 
•143. 
•148. 

r3.. 

•66... 
•48... 
•187. 
•178. 
•354. 
•80... 
•83.. 
•141. 
•187. 
•141. 
•88.. 
•54.. 


Federal 


•83.50 

54.60 

77.00 

61.50 

86.00 

123.00 

41.00 

82.00 

32.00 

108.00 

143.50 

87.00 

134  50 

43.00 

164.00 

128.50 

93.00 

158.00 

170.60 

32.50 

108.00 

167.50 

164.60 

123.00 

109.00 

41.00 

115.00 

64.00 

106.50 

116.00 

82.00 

09.00 

90.  .-iO 

93.00 

66.60 

93.60 

41.60 

82.00 

116.00 

123.00 

61.  50 

105.00 

64.00 

73.00 

104.00 

123.00 

92.00 

107.60 

44.00 

102.60 

189.60 

117.00 

65.50 

119.00 

143.60 

145.90 

87.00 

ll&OO 

61.60 

119.60 

16.00 

90.00 

73.60 

83.90 

127.00 

125.00 

41.00 

76.60 

71.00 

99.00 

134.60 

164.00 

82.00 

63.60 

66.60 

111.60 

46.00 

100.50 

96.00 

57.00 

96.00 

95.50 

82.00 

103  50 

90.00 

61.50 

61.50 

28.50 

121.00 

123.00 

17L00 

51.00 

83.00 

87.00 

131.00 

87.00 

61.60 

83.50 


Local 


•60.60 
32.50 

0 

4.50 
41.00 

2.00 
11.00 

2.00 
21.00 
64.00 
48.50 
54.00 
68.50 
21.00 
50.00 
62.50 
49.00 
81.00 
82.60 
21.50 
64.00 
124.50 
76.80 
47.00 
54.00 
30.00 
60.00 
32.00 
61.50 
82.00 
33.00 

0 

57.50 
49.00 
44.50 
49.50 
30.50 
40.00 

0 

34.00 
IC.  50 
50.00 
42.00 
40.00 

0 

52.00 
48.00 
63.  "iO 
22.00 
23.60 
90.60 
62.00 
32.50 
64.00 
40.60 
68.90 

0 

63.00 
13.90 
64.90 

0 

57.00 
51.60 
60.50 
72.00 
70.00 
17.00 
43.50 
38.00 
65.00 
68.90 
70.00 
25.00 
30.50 
43.50 
67.60 

0 

66.50 
52.00 
35.00 
63.00 
61.50 
29.00 
40.50 
62.00 
11.50 

4.80 
18.50 
66.00 
65.00 
83.00 
29.00 

0 

64.00 
00.00 
54.00 
21.60 
31.60 


Nombw  of  persons  in  asslstanoe  unit 


Total 
persons 


Adults 


Children 


Total 


nieKiti- 
mste 


0 

1 

0 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

8 

0 

8- 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

7 

0 

4 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

0 

1 

8 
1 
3 
0 
4 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
4 
• 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
2 
0 
0 
3 

0 

3 
0 
0 
0 

3 
0 


22104 


Amount  reoelTod 


tl07. 
$8J.. 
102.. 

$m. 

S240. 
$120. 
IM.. 
US.. 
$297. 
$1N. 
$41.. 
$154. 
$154. 
$247. 
$141. 


$300.. 

$113.. 

$y8... 

$B1... 
$(»... 
$61... 
$101.. 
$52... 
$52... 
$241-. 
$151.. 
$34... 
$78... 
$32... 
$77... 
$80... 
$108l. 
$81... 
$64... 
$223.. 
$06... 


m... 

$10Ql. 

$ei... 

$248.. 

$33— 

$74... 

$175.. 

$156.. 

$04... 

$101.. 

$20... 

$21... 

$86... 

$58... 

$134.. 

$27... 

$00... 

$40... 

$120.. 

$118- 

$83... 

$73... 

$66... 

$101.. 

$68.-. 

$142.. 

$106.. 

$58... 

$190.. 

$187.. 

$327.. 

$200  . 

$182 

$208.. 

$66... 

$144- 

$89.. 

$108-. 

$112. 

$101. 

$130. 

$196. 

$66.. 

$147. 

$111- 

$63.. 

$143. 

$214. 

$107. 

$187. 

$8... 

$148. 

$132. 

$218. 

$270. 

$78.. 

$251. 

$238. 

$185. 

$136. 

$138. 

104-. 


Federal 


$64.50 

61.  SO 

67.00 

123.00 

U8.80 

n.n 
61.  n 

41.00 
206.00 
11X00 

41.00 

grso 

104.80 
167.80 
87.00 
56.00 
14180 
73.00 
66.80 
01.00 
4X00 

m.oo 

128.80 
82.00 
82.00 

164.80 
97.80 
34.00 
78.00 
SXOO 
61.80 
40.00 

108.00 
61.80 
43.00 

16a  00 
82.00 
66.80 
61.80 

128.  SO 
61.00 

laxoo 

AGO 
61.80 
ll&OO 
97.00 
•100 
67.00 
20.00 
21.00 

6Lao 

M.80 

S7.00 
60.00 
46L00 

iflt.ao 

10X80 

83.00 

47.80 

4L60 

126.80 

38.00 

03.00 

64.00 

41.00 

12X80 

13L6B 

218.80 

137.80 

123.00 

137.00 

61.  SO 

12X00 

61.10 

10X80 

8X00 

101.00 

12100 

131.00 

61.80 

•6.80 

10X80 

8X00 

•XOO 

140.00 

70.00 

uaoo 

XOO 

06.00 

88.00 

147.60 

208.00 

80.00 

18X00 

187.80 

114.80 

90.00 

01.00 

ax  00 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

Receiving  turistanee  le»$  than  1  year — Continued 


November  18 


/^ 


$4X80 
IX  SO 
36.00 

ax  00 

61.80 
4X80 

4.80 

4.00 

92.00 

67.00 

0 

oaso 

4X80 
70.80 
64.00 
3X00 
86.80 
4a  00 
82.80 

0 
21.00 

0 
62.50 

0 

0 

76.80 
8X80 

0 

0 

0 

16.80 
2X00 

0 

1X60 
21.00 
7X00 
14.00 
3XS0 
IX  SO 

7a  SO 

0 
86.50 

0 

1X80 
60.00 
6X00 

0 
84.00 

0 

0 

X80 
2X80 
80.80 

0 
3X80 

0 

17.80 
10.80 

0 

2X80 
14.00 
0X80 
27.00 
4X00 
4X00 
17.00 
67.80 
66.00 
106.80 
71.80 
20.00 

n.oo 

4.50 
21.00 
27.60 

XSO 
80.00 

0 

16.00 
65.00 

XSO 
'61.  SO 

XSO 

0 

4X80 
74.00 
37.00 
77.00 

0 

6X00 
44.00 
70.80 
74.00 
3X00 
0X00 
80.80 
70.80 
46.00 
47.00 
6X00 


Number  of  penoiu  in 


unit 


Total 
peraoDa 


10 


Adotts 


8 
2 
2 
6 
1 
4 
3 
2 
6 
6 
10 
6 
6 
6 
3 
6 
3 
8 


10 


Children 


ToUl 


1 

2 

1 

4 

6 

2 

2 

1 

0 

4 

6 

1 

4 

7 

3 

1 

6 

2 

2 

8 

3 

4 

8 

3 

8 

6 

8 

1 

4 

8 

2 

1 

6 

2 

1 

6 

3 

3 

2 

3 

3 

6 

2 

1 

4 

3 

4 

1 

3 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

1 

3 

4 

4 

5 

1 

1 

6 

1 

3 

1 

3 

3 

4 

0 

6 

6 

4 

3 

5 

3 

4 

3 

6 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

4 

3 

3 

8 

8 

3 

6 

0 

3 

4 

6 

8 

8 

8 

8 


Dlaftti- 


1 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
1 
0 
3 
0 
6 
3 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
1 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

1 

0 

1 
1 

0 

1 

0 
6 

3 
4 
3 
1 
3 
0 
3 
0 
4 
4 
0 
1 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
1 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


Amoont  received       Federal 


$118.. 
$303.. 

$138.. 
$188.. 
$137.. 
$102.. 
$34... 
$107.. 
$111.. 
$40... 
$206.. 
$88... 
$176.. 
$86... 
$180.. 
1142.. 
$U1.. 
$188.- 
$160.. 
$131.. 
•60... 
$166.. 
$07... 
$176.. 
$08... 
$802.. 
$181.. 
$31... 
$280.. 
$144.. 
$378.. 
$163.. 
$134.. 
$82... 
$172.. 
$133.. 
$57... 
$80... 
$280.. 
$106.. 
$148.. 
$167.. 
•66... 
$117.. 
$308.. 
$134.. 
$341.. 
$184.. 
$148.. 
$24... 
$80... 
$106.. 
$153.. 
•84... 


$300.. 

$315.. 
$100. 
$134. 
$148.. 
$82.. 
$148. 
$111. 
$137. 
$71.. 
$160. 
$133. 
$103. 
$230. 
•44.. 
•101. 
»47. 
•125. 
$103. 
$182. 
$66.. 
$107. 
$100. 
$60.. 
$124. 
$47.. 
$113. 
$233. 
$73.. 
$87.. 
$181. 
$148. 
$78.. 
$116. 
$136. 
$06.. 
$133. 
$00.. 
•323. 
$106. 
$62.. 
$141. 
$166. 
$101. 
$87.. 


$70.00 
10X80 
8X00 
12X80 
10X00 
10X00 
2X80 
U1.80 
6X80 
41.00 
134.80 
8X00 
11X00 
41.00 
123.00 
142.00 
11X00 
12X00 
11X00 
8X00 
41.00 
0X60 
80.80 
11X00 
67.50 
30X60 
11X00 
31.00 
17X80 
04.00 
187.00 
16X00 
8X80 
61.80 
10X00 
10X80 
41.00 
8X00 
184.80 
6X80 
0X00 
111.00 
6X00 
8X00 
20X00 
8X80 
180.00 
8X80 
0X00 
3X80 
41.00 
10X80 
10X80 
2X00 
•4.60 
127.80 
14X00 
6X80 
8X50 
0X00 
52.00 
0X50 
6X50 
0a50 
4X50 
10X00 
8X00 
6X80 
14X80 
44.00 
13X00 
167.60 
78:80 
6X80 
124.00 
44.00 
64.80 
100.00 
60.00 
7X80 
47.00 
7X00 
144.00 
61.80 
8X00 
18L00 
0X00 
8X00 
74.80 
8180 
6100 
18100 
SXOO 
18X00 
10X80 
0X00 
87.00 
•XOO 
12X00 
•180 


Nombar  of  paraooa  in  aaalaUnoe  unit 


Totel 


•4X00 
•X80 
4X00 
8X80 
8100 
0 

X80 
6X80 
41 00 

XOO 
6X80 

0 

6X00 
1100 
1X00 

0 

6X00 
3X00 
67.00 
4X00 
1X00 
6X80 
37.80 
6X00 
3X80 
101.00 
6X06 

0 

8X80 
80.00 
8X00 

0 

80.80 
2X00 
6100 
30.80 
1X00 

0 

5180 
8X80 
8X00 
8X00 

0 

8X00 
•XOO 
0X00 
SXOO 
8X80 
6X00 

XSO 

•  00 

XSO 
4X80 

XSO 

0 
7X60 
6X00 
3X60 
50  50 
52.00 
3X00 
57.60 
44.50 
46.50 
34.50 

sxq» 

5X00 
4a  50 
87.50 

0 

6X00 
79.50 
51.50 
4X50 
8X00 
2X00 
4X80 

0 

0 
45.80 

0 

4X00 
7X00 
11.80 

XOO 
6X00 
6X00 
3X00 
41.50 
40  50 
31.00 

0 

XOO 
7X00 

XSO 

0 

6100 
6X00 
6X50 
3X50 


10 


Adotta 


Children 


Total 


niectti- 


2 
0 
0 
1 
1 
8 
1 
1 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 
8 
6 
8 
0 
0 
1 
1 
8 
3 
0 
4 
0 
1 
2 
1 
3 
1 
0 


196S 
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Amoont  reeetred 


t  « 


/ 


Federal 


•8X80 
0X00 
81.00 
9X50 
20.60 
2X60 
23.60 
66.60 

170.50 
82.00 
9.00 

30t.60 
40  00 

21100 
37.  60 
09. 00 

144.00 
89.50 

108.00 

126.00 

141.  SO 
26.60 
57.00 
96.50 
84  SO 

144.  SO 
74.  60 

104.50 

103  50 

111.00 
43.00 

184.60 

141  SO 
OS  00 
38  00 
70.00 
28  SO 
83.50 
83.  SO 
77  00 
38.00 
41.00 
74.80 
21  00 

103  80 
84.60 

164.00 

128.80 
41.00 
83.00 

164.00 
70.00 
79.00 

116.80 
83.00 
83.00 
34  00 
61.80 

20X80 
83.80 

146.00 

111  SO 
48.00 

laoo 

10160 

11X80 

10100 

36.50 

47.00 

34.00 

123.00 

121.00 

41.00 

8100 

7100 

6100 

108.00 

14160 

41.00 

164.00 

196.  60 

103.00 

131.00 

04. 00 

101.00 

131.60 

83.00 

183.  00 

181.00 

83.00 

121.00 

83. 00 

n.60 

13X60 

141.60 

14100 

06.50 

3X00 

121.00 

131.80 


Loeal 


•41.80 
6X00 

0 
66.60 

X50 
17.60 
12.60 
44.80 
82.60 
11.00 
8X00 
147.60 

0 
102.00 
2X80 
3X00 
67.00 
56.60 
61.00 

0 
40.60 

XSO 
36.00 
6X60 
40.50 
80.80 
62.60 
4X60 
24.50 
60.00 

0 

84.50 
80.80 
66.00 

0 

48.00 
14.60 
80.80 
38.80 

0 

37.00 
1X00 
8180 

laoo 

1.80 
87.80 

1.00 
6180 
17.00 

7.00 
19.00 
48.00 
67.00 
61.80 

100 

0 
1X00 

XSO 
16180 
80.60 
7100 
67.80 
38.00 
77.00 

180 
6100 
8X00 
1X80 
2X00 
3X00 
1X00 
67.00 
1X00 

XOO 
3X00 
80.00 
61.00 
47.80 

XOO 
73.00 
01.50 
8X00 
66.00 

0 

04.00 
7X50 

100 

0 

67.00 
35.00 
3X00 
1X00 
44.80 
6180 
IX  SO 
71.00 
67.80 
17.00 
4X00 
6X80 


Namber  of  peraona  in  aasistanoe  unit 


Total 
peraoua 


4 
4 
6 
3 
1 
1 
1 
2 
8 
4 
8 
6 
3 
10 
1 
8 
7 
8 
4 
8 
7 
1 
3 
3 
4 
6 
3 
8 
8 
6 
3 
0 
7 
4 
4 
3 
1 
3 
4 
4 
1 
2 
2 
1 
6 
2 
8 
6 
2 
4 
8 
2 
2 
6 
4 
6 
1 
3 
6 
3 
6 
8 
2 
6 
6 
6 
4 
1 
3 
1 
6 
• 
3 
4 
3 
3 
4 
7 
3 
8 
0 
4 
6 
6 
0 
0 
4 

6 
4 
6 
4 
3 
6 
7 
7 
8 
1 
6 
• 


AdulU 


Children 


Total       lUegiti- 


1 
3 
4 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
0 
8 
4 
0 
1 
0 
3 
3 
0 
1 
0 
4 
4 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
8 
0 
0 
0 
4 
1 
4 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 

1 

0 

» 

8 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 

0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
0 
0 
8 
3 
8 
0 
0 
2 
1 
0 
3 


Amount  received 


•340. 
•280. 
•230. 
•108. 
•160. 
•187. 
till. 
$148. 
$87-. 
$188. 
$228. 
$181. 
$112. 
$148. 
$117. 
•220. 
•223. 
•S6-. 
•206. 
•181. 
•282. 
•132. 
•187. 
•133. 
•06-. 
•84.. 
•204. 
$100. 
$66.. 
$101. 
•208. 
$166.. 
$124. 
$180-. 
$68... 
$148. 
$106.. 
•306.. 
•148. 
•64.. 
•160. 
•138. 
•188. 
•200. 
•40.. 
•00.. 
•306. 
•86.. 
•266. 
•164. 
•66.. 
•300. 
•238. 
•194. 
•306. 
•160. 
•100. 
•06.. 
•213. 
•42.. 
•166. 
•168. 
•73.. 
•134. 
•187. 
•63.. 
•180. 
•300. 
•247. 
•06.. 
•160. 
•178. 
•178. 
•168. 
•186. 
•104. 
•238. 
•187. 
•100. 
•t84. 
•380. 
•UO. 
•173. 
•06.. 
•06.. 
•110. 
•808. 
$164. 
$134. 
$107. 
$132. 
$178. 
$24.. 
$100. 
$148. 
$148. 
$317. 
•166. 
•221. 
•146. 


Federal 


•16X50 

153.60 

205.00 

82.00 

06.80 

121.00 

102.60 

06.00 

61.50 

106.50 

162.60 

118.00 

67.00 

0X00 

10160 

143.00 

206.00 

03.00 

206.00 

11X00 

164.00 

82.  AO 

121.00 

83.00 

M.OO 

41.00 

143.60 

12X00 

66.00 

128.60 

137.00 

130.00 

10180 

180.00 

61.80 

143.80 

102.80 

137.00 

0X00 

6100 

123.00 

86.00 

101.00 

187.80 

40.00 

60.80 

136.00 

86.00 

176.80 

00.00 

41.00 

137.80 

18180 

19X00 

187.00 

10X80 

18160 

67.80 

14160 

26.60 

11X00 

101.00 

7100 

8100 

131.00 

4160 

87.00 

137.80 

16100 

8X60 

10100 

143.60 

123.00 

16X00 

135.00 

6X00 

150.00 

12X50 

100.00 

00.00 

17160 

uaoo 

11X60 

6X60 

6X50 
11X00 
20X50 

00.00 

83.60 
131.60 

8X00 
111.00 

20.50 
100.00 
14X60 

00.60 
147.00 

uaoo 

14X60 
8X00 


Local 


•81.50 
7X60 
16.00 
23.00 
63.50 
66.00 

8.50 
6^00 
26.50 
61.50 
75.50 
63.00 
45.00 
62.00 

1150 
77.00 
18.00 

0 

01.00 
63.00 
68.00 
49.50 
66.00 
60.00 
37.00 
13.00 
60.50 
62.00 

0 

62.50 
71.00 
66.00 
21.80 

0 

XSO 

160 

160 
71.00 
6100 

0 

8100 
4100 
87.00 
71.80 

0 

38.80 
70.00 

0 

88.80 
66.00 
1100 
71.60 
7X80 
64.00 
71.00 
62.50 
1150 
36.60 
67.  SO 
15.50 
66.00 
67.00 

0 

40.00 
6X00 
30.60 
43.00 
71.80 
88.00 
3X60 
5X00 
30.60 
6100 

0 

0 

41.00 
73.00 
00.50 

0 

66.00 
86.60 

0 

5X50 
2X60 
3X60 

0 
0X60 
56.00 
60.60 
65.60 
44.00 
67.00 

150 

0 

160 
67.60 
70.00 
6X00 
77.60 
8X00 


Nnmber  of  peiwms  in  assistance  unit 


Total 
peraons 


7 

7 

10 

4 

3 

6 
6 
4 
3 
6 
7 
6 
2 
4 
6 
6 

10 
6 

10 
6 
8 
3 
6 
3 
2 
3 


10 


Adults 


,    Total       meclti- 


Chlldren 


22106 


GCH^G&£SSIONAL  RECORD  —  SCNATE 

lUeeunng  muittanc*  let*  Hum  i  year — Continued 


November  18 


Amount  noitTMl 


mi.. 


ttTO.. 
■73-. 

tw... 


IML. 
IM... 

vcn.. 


|tT7.. 


tm.. 

fii«.. 


VWL. 


tui.. 

IM... 


UTS.. 


IW2-- 
II4U- 
1147.. 


IU6.. 
IM7.. 


IH7.. 
UTS.. 


FedcnU 


WQiOO 

aatiao 

1U.00 

10L80 

70.00 
103w00 
12S.S0 
112.40 
113.30 

(J7.00 
102.  SO 
135.00 

42.00 
22&80 
100.00 
123.00 
101.00 

M.00 
123.00 

98.00 

isaoo 

182.30 

85.00 

124.00 

44.00 

74.50 

34.50 

03.50 

54.30 

lSa30 

102.50 

U&OO 

147.00 

43.00 

186.50 

184.50 

0a  00 

111.00 

44.00 

185.50 

4L00 

107.50 

87.00 

saoo 

61.30 

19a  00 
3a  00 

66.00 

125.50 

30.30 

5a  60 

82.00 

16100 

90.00 

87.00 

182.00 

124.00 

60.00 

143.30 

6&60 


LOMl 


$65.00 
80.50 
61.00 
57.60 
48.00 
50.00 
62.60 
57.50 
6&50 

0 
2a  50 

0 
2a  00 
107.50 

0 
39.00 

0 

0 
40.00 

0 

73.00 
04.30 

0 

60.00 
22.00 
41.60 
13.60 
41.30 
32.50 
00.30 
33.30 
63.00 
81.00 
21.00 
131.50 
64.50 
46.00 
67.00 
22.00 
97.50 
l&OO 
74.60 
54.00 
57.  M 

4.80 

0 

0 

0 

60.50 
10.50 
2&S0 
25.00 

0 

66.00 
26.00 
106.00 
6a  00 
57.00 
28.60 
3L60 


Number  of  pcnooa  in  aaslsUnoe  onlt 


pcnooa 


8 
2 


\ 


Adults 


CtaildraD 


Total 


S 

u 


lUefttl- 


Amount  reoelTed 


ta»4.. 
$n... 


no6.. 

3141.. 

(105.. 
$147.. 
SK3.. 
$113.. 
$K0.. 
$$6... 
$164.. 
tM6.. 
$117.. 
$164.. 
$•8... 
$XM.. 
$133.. 
$107.. 
$W5.. 
$H7.. 
$132.. 
$187.. 
$J5... 
$M... 
$W... 
$166.. 
$M0.. 
$M7.. 
$W7.. 
$W6.. 
$r72.. 
tUA.. 
$M7.. 
$143.. 
$»-. 
$114.. 
$B7.. 
$180.. 
$•6... 
$»... 
$»7.. 

$ra.. 

$161.. 
IWl.. 
$»Z.. 
$»16l. 
$»2.. 
$K7.. 
$Mg.. 
$»... 
$181.. 
$t».. 
$123. . 
$114.. 

$i8a. 

$165.. 

$i7... 


Fedflrml 


$18aoo 
68.00 
saoo 

164.00 

laaoo 

87.00 
lO&OO 

M.60 
161.00 
116.00 
137.60 

43.60 

03.30 
236.50 

83.00 
104.60 

4L00 
184.00 
102.50 
136.30 

60.00 
123.00 
13X00 
136.50 

76.00 

82.00 

70.00 
123.00 
158.50 
131.50 

64.50 
143.30 
108.00 
133.00 
111.00 
133.00 

7t.00 
103.60 
13L0O 
137.60 

6L80 

noo 

146.80 

144.60 
108.00 
102.60 
106.50 
14&S0 
130.00 
74.60 

saeo 

41  00 
ll&OO 
139.00 
103.30 
102.80 
1M.00 
143.60 

41.00 
3M.S0 


LoOAl 


$114.00 

0 

0 

44.00 
7&00 
64.00 

0 
6L&0 

0 

0 

7180 
31.60 
60.60 
2a  60 
36.00 
40.50 

4.00 
4a  00 
30.50 
7a  60 
36.00 
44.00 

0 
60.60 

0 

8.00 

0 

42.00 
81.50 
66.80 
43.80 
61.50 
64.00 
33.00 
56.00 
20.00 

0 
11.80 

eaoo 

61.80 

4.60 

14.00 

saao 

7&iO 
53.00 
5&60 
96.80 
60.30 
73.00 
63.00 
67.80 
17.00 
63.00 
0 

20.60 
11.60 
16.00 
11.80 
16.00 
114.60 


NamtMT  cl  penoos  In  MBlatanoe  unit 


paraoiu 


3 
10 


AdulU 


ChUdnn 


Total 


niegltl- 


Rtegivint  oMM^onee  /«r  I  ^ear,  but  Uu  Oian  t  yeara 


Amount  raoeived       Federal 


$oaoo 

12L00 

9a  80 

146.00 

115.00 

71.80 

saao 

118.00 
96.00 
90.00 
7L80 
44.00 

123100 
94.00 

138.80 
97.00 

HI.  00 

IMiOO 
Ml  00 

saoo 

108.00 
02.00 
72.80 

146.00 
62L00 

133L0O 
88.80 


Local 


0 
$06.00 
67.80 
60.00 

eaoo 

40.80 
47.80 

0 

63L00 
86.00 
40.80 
32.00 
81.00 

0 

62.30 
63,00 

0 
87.00 

0 

63.00; 
64.00, 

0 
30.80 

saoo 

0 

37.00 
4L00 


Nnmber  a/  peraoas  in  aaststsDoe  unit 


Total 
p«aonj 


AdidU 


Ctafldrm 


Total       BlBgttt- 


Amount  noelred 


$134.. 
$W8.. 
$134.. 

$r... 

$143.. 
$136.. 
$173.. 

m... 

$130.. 
$140.. 
$137.. 
«1«0.. 
800.. 
$197.. 
$190.. 
tW7.. 
$01... 
$K2... 

«t: 

$118.. 
$U3.. 

$179.. 
$$63.. 


$107. 
tM7. 


Federal 


$83.60 

13L60 

80.00 

06.00 

03.00 

16L80 

115.00 

SSL  00 

82.00 

102.50 

88.00 

106.00 

66.80 

137.00 

137.00 

136.30 

61.00 

83.00 

100.80 

113.00 

7a  00 

170.80 

117.00 

166.  QU 

06.00 

131 00 

90.00 


Local 


$8a80 
70.80 
46.00 
32.00 
49.00 
74.80 

6a  00 

6.00 
38.00 
46.80 
62.00 
6L0O 
43.80 
60.00 
72.00 
60.80 

0 

0 
23.80 

0 

48.00 
83.80 
62.00 

saoo 

0 

71.00 
S7.00 


If  umber  •/{■rsona  in  iroWmw  unit 


Tout 
peraons 


Adults 


01ifl<Snn 


mevni- 
mate 


1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Receiving  ataiatanee  for  1  year,  but  leM  than  i  year$ — Continued 


22107 


Amount  received 


$176. 
$190. 
$316. 
$101. 

8S: 

$148^ 

$83.. 

$118u 

$130. 

$138^ 

$66.. 

$180. 

$164.. 

$03... 

$111. 

$390. 

$397. 

$141. 

$143. 

$160. 

$03.. 

$180. 

$73.. 

$03.. 

$167. 

$105. 

$307.. 

$191.. 

$03.. 

$340. 

$130. 

$178. 

$391. 

$147.. 

$116. 

$148.. 

$233.. 

$30$. 

$B2.. 

$1M.. 

$87... 

$320.. 

$106.. 

$191.. 

$103.. 

$110.. 

$103.. 

$103.. 

$160.. 

$213.. 

$228.. 

$316.. 

$236 

$314l! 

$311.. 

$04... 

$154.. 

$338.. 

$n... 

$107.. 
$176.. 
$174.. 
$87... 
$39... 
$136.. 

iSi: 

$100.. 
$100. 

S: 

«10«. 
$00.. 
$1«6. 
$300. 

$138. 

taot. 

$104. 
$114. 
I«0.. 
$130. 

wn'. 

SS: 

$100. 
$178. 
$$$.. 
IBU. 
$00.. 
$70.. 
$134. 
$87.. 
tl76. 
$180. 
$101. 
$tt.. 

$uo. 


F( 


$118.00 

12?.  00 

14a  80 

164.00 

184.60 

112.00 

96.00 

82.00 

118.00 

130.00 

102.60 

48.80 

122.00 

90.00 

68.00 

82.00 

206.00 

306.00 

87.00 

08.60 

07.00 

67.00 

123.00 

47.00 

a  00 
00 
143.80 
236.80 
191.00 
83.00 
15$.  SO 
90.00 
111.00 
173.00 
90.00 
68.60 
96.00 
160.00 
134.60 
67.00 
OO.OO 
6«.80 
163.00 
63. 80 
128.80 
60.00 
101.80 
83.00 
67.80 
113.00 
164.00 
146.00 
141  00 
164.00 
140.00 
144.00 
6$.  SO 
90. 00 
151.80 
W.OO 
Ut.50 
111.00 
123.00 
83.00 
20.00 
73.50 
103.60 
306.00 
103.80 
123.80 
180.00 
25.00 
110.80 
90.00 
110.00 
134.80 
78.80 
148.80 
88.80 
68.00 
41.00 
102.80 
134.00 
131.60 
123.00 
184.80 
98.60 
128.00 
62.60 
146.00 
38.00 
61.60 
88.60 
41.00 
118.00 
07.00 
138.80 
37.00 
TilO 


Local 


$00.00 
72.00 
74.80 
27.00 
74.80 
67.00 
52.00 

1.00 

0 

0 

25.80 
21.80 
67  00 
56.00 

0 

29.00 
88.00 
92.00 
64.00 
49.50 
63.00 
36.00 
30.00 
35.00 
11.00 
03.00 
11.60 
81.60 

0 

11.00 
81.60 
46.00 
67.00 
118.00 
67.00 
40.60 
63.00 
73.00 
68.60 
36.00 
65.00 
33.60 
76.00 
41.60 
62.80 
35.00 
16.80 
21.00 
34.80 
87.00 
49.00 
80.00 
78.00 
71.00 
74.00 
67.00 
80.80 
66.00 
74.60 
38.00 
86.80 
60.00 
81.00 

6.00 

0 

61.80 
38.80 
41.00 

6.80 
67.60 
73.00 
14.00 
64.60 

0 

66.00 
68.80 
61.60 
6a  80 
80.80 
46.00 

6.00 
28.80 
08.00 
65.80 
88.00 

8.80 
83.80 
56.00 

aaso 

09.00 
37.00 
18.80 
50.60 
16.00 
60.00 
53.00 
62.60 
16.00 
$0.50 


Number  of  persons  in  asslstanoe  unit 


ToUl 
persons 


Adults 


Children 


Total 


10 


IlleglU- 
mate 


2 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
3 
4 
0 
1 
0 
1 
3 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
0 
6 
0 
0 
3 
0 
10 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
8 
0 
4 
0 
1 
3 
4 
$ 
1 
4 
8 
1 
6 
4 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
3 
4 
3 
0 
0 
1 
2 
0 
4 
8 
0 
1 
4 
3 
8 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
4 
0 
1 
5 
7 
0 
6 
3 
3 
1 
0 
3 
3 
$ 
$ 
1 
0 
8 


Amount  reeelyed 


$44... 
$09:.. 

$223.. 

n34.. 

$31... 
$142.. 
$133.. 
$182.. 
$187.. 
$196.. 
$166.. 
$126.. 
$180.. 
$187.. 
$160.. 
$203.. 
$327.. 
$76... 
$74... 
$106.. 
$148.. 
$141.. 
$100.. 

$18611 
$08... 

$164.. 
$40... 
$87... 
$276.. 
$197.. 
$376.. 
$138.. 


$170.. 
$337.. 
$138.. 
$04... 
$106.. 
$111.. 
$197.. 
$237.. 
$183.. 
$308.. 
$133.. 
$111.. 
$287.. 
$178.. 

84^:: 
$217.. 
$338.. 
$118.. 
$04... 
$131.. 
$$58.. 
$28... 
$148.. 
$180.. 
$280.. 
$100.. 
$100.. 
$147.. 
$184.. 
$123.^. 
$6.... 
$138.. 
$48... 
$167.. 
$173.- 
$134.. 
$114.. 
$146.. 
$137.. 
$104.. 
$175.. 
$13T.. 
$171.. 
$71... 
$133.. 
$330.. 
$143.. 
$63... 
$143.. 
$48... 


$04... 

$01... 
$148.. 
$130.. 
$108.. 
$100.. 
$87... 
$100.. 
$118.. 
$147.. 
$187.. 
$184.. 


Federal 


$44.00 

82.00 

150.00 

83.50 

21.00 

142.00 

133.00 

88.00 

137.00 

131.00 

108.00 

79.60 

102.00 

121.00 

102.00 

134.60 

230.00 

43.00 

48.00 

84.00 

96.00 

87.00 

82.00 

164.00 

105.00 

86.50 

99.00 

8a  00 

87.00 

187.00 

131.60 

187.60 

8a  80 

88.00 

123.00 

229.00 

10Z60 

94.00 

108.00 

00.60 

140.60 

164.00 

138.00 

U4.S0 

83.00 

102.80 

103.00 

143.60 

99.00 

107.60 

147.00 

18180 

76.80 

82.00 

82.60 

246.00 

28.00 

123.00 

112.00 

16100 

81.00 

96.80 

06.60 

88.60 

122.00 

6.00 

128.00 

41.00 

06.00 

108.00 

88.80 

68.00 

10X60 

88.60 

100.80 

116.00 

oaoo 

148.00 
46.80 
83.00 

16100 
08.60 
$7.00 
08.60 
4L00 
55.00 
0100 
68.60 
Oa80 
81.00 
7a  80 

123.00 
87.00 
82.00 
82.00 
06.80 
06.00 
08.80 
80.00 


Local 


0 
U7.00 
73.00 
80.60 

laoo 

0 

0 
4100 

0 
66.00 
61.00 
48.60 
f«.00 
68.00 
58.00 
68.60 
97.00 
32.00 
28.00 
4Z00 
6Z00 
5100 
18.00 
5&00 
61.00 
32.80 
55.00 
19.00 

0 

88.00 
86.60 
88.80 
47.80 

0 

47.00 

108.00 

36.80 

0 

0 

4160 
47.80 
63.00 

0.00 
00.80 
89.00 

8.80 
0100 
20.80 
66.00 
79.80 
7a  00 
43.60 
42.60 
1X00 
38.60 
107.00 

0 

25.00 
67.00 
88.00 
80.00 
63.80 
61.80 
80.80 

0 

0 

0 

6.00 
0X00 
6100 
8a  60 
46.00 
4X60 
41.60 
6160 
60.00 
47.00 
28.00 
3180 

saoo 

7&00 
49.60 
36.00 
40.80 

7.00 
88.00 

0 
8180 
67.80 
48.00 
87.60 
46.00 

0 

36.00 
80.00 
51.80 
0X00 
80.80 

0 


Nomber  •!  persons  in  assistance  unit 


Total 
persons 


13 


Adults 


Otalldren 


Total 


10 


EOegiti- 
mate 


8 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
$ 
i 
1 
0 
0 

i 
0 
0 
0 


221^8 
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un.. 
m... 
sue. 

au... 

««.. 

asa.. 

S14L. 
W4... 

KM.. 
•157.. 
IM... 

«71„ 

m... 

asi.. 

MB.. 
•7... 
ttSC. 

mi.. 

«S4.. 

a38.. 

176... 
C222.. 
••l... 
««)L. 

nu.. 

$14... 

SI78.. 
H43.. 
SI34.. 
I2S1.. 

«r5... 

IW7.. 
•107- 
•197.. 
•41.-. 
•134.. 
tBS2.. 
•IM.. 
<U4.. 
•I78-. 
•147.. 
•IM.. 
•102.. 


•lao. 

•197. 
IM6. 

•134. 

•187. 

•160. 

•120. 

•64.. 

tlS4.. 

•180.. 

•»!.. 

•88... 

•128.. 

»M.. 

•n... 

•114.. 

vol.. 

•00... 
•134.. 
•203.. 
C12&.. 

•IflflL. 

•2081. 
•B47.. 
•M„. 
•2S0.. 
•187.. 
•07... 
•88... 
•203.. 
•14«.. 
•154.. 
•78... 
•49... 
•1481. 
•IIL- 
•206.. 
»37„. 
•80... 
•24... 
•106.. 
•164.. 
•160L. 
$24... 
•144.. 
»217.. 
•lU.. 
•86... 
•06... 
|0«... 


Federal 


•07.00 

41.00 

102.80 

•2.00 

80.80 

80.00 

•1.80 

80.00 

11X00 

87.00 

4&00 

9t.80 

06.00 

•2.80 

107.80 

47.80 

108.00 

U4.00 

8X00 

ITOlOO 

87.00 

98.80 

127.00 

10X80 

01.80 

140.80 

61.00 

Mtt.00 

00.80 

3X80 

ll&SO 

90.80 

SI  80 

104.00 

76.00 

74.80 

10X80 

U1.80 

26.00 

83.80 

104.80 

83.80 

10X80 

133.00 

06.80 

127.00 

10X00 

131.80 

10X00 

131.80 

30X00 

8S.80 

131.00 

11X00 

81.00 

80.00 

83.80 

12X00 

287.00 

oaoo 

80.80 
8X80 
24.60 
O&OO 
01.80 
128.80 

9a  00 

83.80 

134.60 

73.60 

106.00 

137.00 

14&00 

90.00 

173.50 

121.00 

97.00 

04.90 

134.50 

06.00 

98.90 

90.00 

40.00 

108.80 

•160 

U6.S0 

34.00 

aaoo 

2a  80 
63.80 

oaoo 

102.00 
2a  60 
8&60 

147.00 
7X00 
61.80 
04.00 
04.00 


$76.00 

laoo 

31.80 
0 

67.80 
66.00 
30.80 
8X00 
67.00 
64.00 
3a  00 
00.80 
0X00 
21.90 
63.80 
36.90 
63.00 

oaoo 

K.0O 

aaoo 

64.00 

oa90 

72.00 
39.90 
14.80 
7X80 

0 

6a  00 
44.80 
11.80 
61.80 
40.80 
80.90 
67.00 

0 
fix  80 

4.80 
66.80 
I&OO 
80.90 
87.90 
9a  80 
31.80 
63.00 
61.80 
72.00 

0 

7a  80 
8a  00 
6&80 
10X00 
8a  80 

6a  00 

67.00 

4a  00 

66.00 

80.80 

67.00 

104.00 

3a  00 

47.80 
60.80 
1X50 
4a  00 
11.80 
7X80 
0 
8a  80 

oaso 

91.60 
61.00 
71.00 
99.00 
0 

av-w 

66.00 
0 

31.90 
6a  90 
51.00 
60.50 

2a  00 

0 
45.50 
44.50 
00.90 
13.00 

0 

3.90 
41.50 
55.00 
6a  00 

3.50 
55.90 

7a  00 

40.00 
2X80 
31.00 
•LOO 


NOBbVOfl 


Total 


Adulte 


T^ 


U 


nieciti- 


•133. 


•166.. 
•148.. 

•137.. 

•116.. 

•aoi.. 

•188.. 
06... 
•38... 
•B34.. 
•148.. 
•83... 
•107.. 
•06... 
•167.. 
•168.. 
•197.. 

•no.. 

•17... 
•140.. 

•ra... 
«l4d.. 
•n... 
•u... 


•134.. 

«B5.. 
•88... 
•863.. 
«87... 
•63... 
•820.. 
flOO.. 
•188.. 
•I  OX. 
•42... 

mn.. 


•too.. 

•106.. 

•07... 

•134.. 

••7... 

IS4... 

•148.. 

•111.. 

•176.. 

«48.. 

•89... 

SU.. 

<M8.. 

HIS.. 

«38.. 

•180.. 

•61... 

•S31.. 

•149.. 

•133.. 

«l78u. 

•40... 

•890. 

•153. 

•W0-. 

&31.. 
u  «31... 
|«11X. 

•319.. 

bsa. 

031.. 

noi.. 

•154.. 
•85  .. 

•134.. 
•105.. 
•80... 
•284.. 
•104.. 
•07... 
•101.. 
•183.. 
•300.. 
•234.. 
•212.. 
•311.. 
•175.. 
1200.. 
•07... 
•181.. 
•154.. 
•122.. 
•102.. 

•w" 

1143.. 
•147.. 
1275.. 
♦164.. 


Fedwal 


•8X00 

•a  80 

Olio 

oaoo 
•aw 

108.10 

uxao 

121.80 

•a  00 

34.80 
164.00 

oaoo 

•7.00 
64.W 

ax  00 

0X00 

loaoo 
laaoo 
isaoo 

3X00 

oaoo 

01.80 

•a  80 

47.80 
3a  80 
44.00 
8X90 
70.00 

8a  00 

17a  90 
8X00 
37.00 

14X00 
•1.00 

101.00 

104.00 
3X60 

134.00 

17X60 
0X80 

13X80 
8X80 
8X80 
67.00 
3X60 

oaoo 
oa8o 

116.00 
0X60 

•a  00 
•a  60 

387.00 

7X00 
16X80 
137.80 

31.00 
14X80 
103.80 

8X00 
11X80 

3X80 
34a  00 

oaso 

23X60 
8X00 
31.00 
82.00 

14X80 

loago 

164.00 

12a  90 

12X00 

6X60 

8X90 

0X00 

3X00 

10L60 

104.00 

6X90 

101.00 

11X00 

137.90 

104.00 

13X80 

144.00 

12X00 

30X00 

6X00 

11X00 

8X00 

77.80 

67.90 

4X00 

131.90 

0X50 

13X00 

187.00 

00.00 


•8X00 

•xao 

81.  M) 
81.00 
4X10 

ixn 

67.90 
6X60 

0 

1X60 
7X00 
8X00 
3X00 
4X80 
1X00 
0X00 
0X00 
71.00 

0 

1X00 
6X00 
11.60 
6X90 
2X90 

X90 

0 

50.90 
4X00 

0 
8X90 

9.00 
26.00 
77.00 
39.00 
67.00 
2X00 
1X90 
0X00 
8X80 

sa8o 

64.80 
37.80 
80.80 

0 

X80 
6X00 
44.90 
60.00 
67.90 
27.00 
44.90 
21.00 
43.00 
7X90 
61.90 
20.00 
77.80 
4X90 
60.00 
01.80 
14.80 
11X00 
64.60 
64.50 
4X00 

0 

31.00 
74.80 
61.90 
07.00 
62.80 
31.00 
31.60 
8a  60 

saoo 

24.00 
0X80 
60.00 
37.80 

0 

01 00 
71.60 
7X00 
7X80 
67.00 
62.00 
94.00 
32.00 
6X00 
6X00 
4180 
3180 

0 

65.80 
40.80 
24.00 
88.00 
6X00 


Nmabaror 


In 


antt 


ToUl 


AdalU 


10 


Total 


u 


Diotm- 

mate 


U 


•^ 
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221#» 


Fwlana 


•AM 

8X00 

XOO 
67.80 
80.80 
SX68 
•7.10 
61.  M 
36  00 

0 

0 

0 

27.80 
67.00 
62.50 
06.00 
67.00 
6180 
47  00 
66  90 
39.60 
27  00 
60.50 
48.00 
8X00 
4X60 
67.60 
08.80 
4100 
68.60 
42.00 
60.00 
65.00 

xao 

0 

0 

1X80 
46.00 
2X00 
42.80 
86.00 
68.00 
3X60 
22.80 
23.80 
6X80 
86.00 
0100 
47.10 
•LOO 

0 
4X80 
62.80 
18.00 

•xa* 

Txao 

70.00 
00.00 
8X80 

■xat 


Nttabar  of  pMioni  in  aMistaiMe  antt 


'n>tal 


• 
7 
8 

a 

3 

2 

2 

2 

3 

9 

6 

6 

3 

6 

3 

8 

6 

7 

3 

4 

3 

1 

3 

6 

4 

4 

6 

6 

2 

6 

2 

6 

3 

7 

a 

7 
3 

8 
2 
2 


▲dalU 


Ohfldna 


Total 


nieglU- 
mate 


Amount  reeeiy«d 


•108. 

•111. 

•301. 
•06.. 
•283. 

•07.. 
•201. 
•U7. 
•229. 
•104. 
•109. 
•219. 
tlSO. 
•139.. 
138... 
•107.. 
•154.. 
•181.. 

fcio"; 

•120.. 
•136.. 
•273.. 
•160.. 
•227.. 
•68... 

880.. 
87.. 

I^V. 
•104.. 
»107.. 

S?::: 

•334.. 
•134.. 
•134.. 
•160.. 
•135.. 
•67... 
•271.. 
•138.. 
•166.. 
•105.. 
•234.. 
•108.. 
•123.. 
•178.. 
•106.. 


Federal 


•306.. 

•380.. 
•113.. 

tioill 


•210 
$148 

g* 

U72 
Il34 

•171 
•107. 
•178. 
•141. 
•81.. 

810 
03 
•112 


•13100 
121.00 
13180 

8X00 
14X60 

ax  00 
30X00 

01.60 
14X80 

8X00 
101 08 

6X00 
100.00 
164.00 
10L80 

8X00 

saoo 

UL60 
9X80 

11X00 
300.50 

7a  00 

10X50 
10X60 
18X90 

0X60 
14a  50 

3180 
10X00 

ir.oo 

16100 
11X00 
16100 
107.00 
6100 
8X00 
16X50 
7X80 
83.80 
10X00 
7X00 
eL80 
170.60 
10X60 
109.00 
14X80 
14180 
10X00 
8X60 
111.  00 
10X00 
41.00 
10X00 
102.00 
13X50 
188.50 
7X90 
8X00 
13X00 
41.00 
US.  00 
143.80 
13S.00 
140.90 
6L60 
133.00 
123.00 
10X00 
148.80 
IILOO 
0X60 
2L00 
10100 
8X60 
10X50 
10X80 
10X60 
13L00 
11X00 
9100 
80.00 
8X60 
3100 
11X50 
166.00 
2L00 
7X90 
14X60 
7X00 
11X00 
14X00 
18160 


Local 


•80.00 
0 

08.80 
20.00 
67.50 
27.00 
78.00 
X50 
S7.50 
6X00 
66.00 
41.00 
0 

65.00 
67.50 
6X00 
0 

65.50 
60.  M) 
63.00 
09.90 
4X00 
17.60 
3X50 
92.50 
6X50 
80.50 
2X50 
6X00 
0 

73.00 
67.00 
80.00 
0 
0 

XOO 
7X80 
4X50 
6X60 
5X00 
4a  00 
X60 
01.80 
35.80 
80.00 
61  80 
80.80 
0 

3X88 
67.00 
6L00 
17.00 
0100 
88.00 
60.50 
90.90 
39.90 
0 

6100 
1X00 
7X00 
0X90 
2X00 
7160 
1X60 
4X00 
1.00 
6X00 
33.80 
07. 00 
4X80 
10.00 
&X00 
40.60 
X90 
2X80 
2a  80 

oaoo 

0X00 
8X00 
66.00 
6X80 
28.00 
0X60 
0 

laoo 

4a  80 
4X80 
46.00 
•LOO 
10X00 
86.60 


Nambtr  af  penoM  tn  aHtotanee  antt 


Total 


10 
3 
7 
3 
8 
2 
9 
8 
4 
3 
0 
6 
3 
9 
10 
3 
5 
6 
8 


Otaildna 


Adnlta 


Total 


niefttl- 
mate 
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November  18 


Amoant  rcoelT«d 


1140. 


1 1130 


I  MI. 


in. 


IITlu. 


r«denl 


U7. 


tlI4.. 


tl78L. 

££:: 

nu.. 
mo.. 
ira7.. 
nu.. 

IBtt.. 

$116.. 

tui.. 
pxn.. 

$123.. 
$175.. 
$200.. 
$106.. 
$151.. 
$M8.. 
$108l. 
$308.. 


$102.90 

82.00 

M.SO 

1S4.S0 

ISLfiO 

74.  M 

115.00 

TOlM 

00.00 

118.00 

102.  M 

107.50 

128.00 

215.00 

15&00 

131.60 

115.00 

129.00 

02.00 

172.  SO 

82.00 

87.00 

102.00 

7&00 

113.50 

oaso 

102.50 

ll&OO 

184.50 

123.00 

102.00 

130.00 

82.00 

MSO 

83.50 

128.50 

87.00 

150.00 

ll&OO 

0a50 

108.50 

123.00 

8A.50 

72.00 

iiaoo 

102.50 

12&50 

83.00 

112.00 

05.50 

112.50 

90.50 

148.00 

123.00 

79.50 

123.00 

8a  60 

107.60 

61.50 

120.50 

102.00 

102.60 

82.00 

7a  00 

9B.00 

75.50 

87.00 

60.60 

143.60 

90.50 

73.60 

61.50 

65.50 

52.60 

68.00 

96.00 

106.60 

90.60 

115.00 

87.00 

205.00 

75.60 

123.00 

64.60 

106.00 

166.00 

102.60 

97.60 

131.60 

116.00 

184.60 

77.60 

116.00 

137.60 

60.00 

103.00 

ga60 

09.00 
134.00 


$41.50 
35.00 
63.60 
68.50 
76.60 
41.60 

oaoo 

43.50 
36.00 
63.00 

4.60 
79.50 

0 
105.00 
76.00 
65.60 
60.00 
74.00 
48.00 
84.50 

7  00 
54.00 
58. 00 
45.00 
58.60 
46.50 
41.50 
61 00 
84.50 
36.00 
58.00 
64.00 
35.00 
44.50 
6a  50 
62.50 
54.00 
73.00 
63.00 
57.50 
64.50 
16.00 
5150 
30.00 
55.00 
34.50 
62.50 
39.00 
57.00 
61.60 
57.60 
57.50 
80.00 
48.00 
46.50 
36.00 
57.50 
52.60 
16.60 
66.60 
66.00 
32.60 
36.00 
48.00 
55.00 
42.60 
54.00 
37.80 
28.60 
57.60 
61.60 
11.60 
33.60 
30.50 
46.00 
64.00 
53.60 
67.60 
60.00 
64.00 
86.00 
42.60 

7.00 
42.60 
53.00 
79.00 
13.60 
53.60 
6&60 
60.00 

6.60 
44.  SO 
60.00 
71.60 
36.00 
48.00 
57.60 
36.00 
68.00 


Nvnber  of  penooa  In  MHtoUnce  unit 


ToUl 
persona 


Adults 


2 
2 
3 
4 
6 
3 
5 
3 
10 
3 
6 
3 
6 
7 
6 
4 
6 
6 
6 
3 
5 
6 
8 
« 
3 
3 
$ 


Children 


Total 


10 


lUedU- 
mate 


Amoant  reopived 


3154.. 
$154.. 
3163.. 
$141.. 
$150.. 
$141.. 
$148.. 
$66... 
$75... 
$153.. 
$176.. 
$181.. 
$225.. 
$171.. 
$103.. 
$302.. 
$118.. 
$130.. 
$203.. 
$1U3.. 
$145.. 
$73... 
$109.. 
$W... 
$156.. 
$111.. 
$101.. 
$171.. 
$112.. 
$202.. 
$164.. 
$102.. 
$160.. 
$77... 
331... 
$123.. 
$38... 
$34... 
3134.. 

«itu.. 

$152.. 
$197.. 
$245.. 
$181.. 
$140.. 
$180.. 
$36... 
$106.. 
$177.. 
$152.. 
$197.. 
$142.. 
$76... 
$134.. 
$199.. 
$148.. 
$227.. 
$271.. 
$38... 
$76... 
$141.. 
$164.. 
$134.. 
$107.. 
$87... 
$175.. 
$304.. 
$147.. 
$155.. 
$303.. 
$01... 
$40... 
386... 
$133.. 
$148.. 
$317.. 
$121.. 
$146.. 
$154.. 
$340.. 
$188.. 
$134.. 
301... 
$171.. 
$U1.. 
$166.. 
$171.. 
$160.. 
$155.. 
$130.. 
$135.. 
$347.. 
$154.. 
$190.. 
$176.. 
$118.. 
$191.. 
$308.. 


Federal 


90.00 

99.00 

143.60 

87.00 

87.00 

87.00 

9a  50 

41.00 

75.00 

86.60 

115.00 

123.60 

164.00 

113.00 

124.00 

173.00 

7a  00 

86.00 

134.60 

124.00 

94.60 

61.60 

109.00 

82.00 

99.50 

66.50 

61.60 

123.00 

83.00 

134.00 

143.50 

83.00 

102.00 

77.00 

21.00 

123.00 

24.50 

22.50 

83.50 

143.50 

103.50 

143.60 

155.60 

118.00 

102.50 

143.60 

20.60 

63.50 

177.00 

123.00 

131.60 

03.00 

76.00 

83.50 

127.00 

96.00 

146.50 

179.50 

24.50 

61.50 

87.00 

109.60 

83.50 

131.60 

87.00 

115  00 

201.60 

oaoo 

99.60 

206.00 

91.00 

25.50 

86.00 

T7.50 

123.00 

147.00 

77.00 

143.60 

93.50 

158.50 

143.60 

102.50 

56.50 

113.00 

102.60 

133.00 

143.60 

102.00 

106.00 

91.50 

79.00 

162.00 

99.00 

143.50 

123.00 

7a  00 

128.50 

206.50 


Loeal 


55.00 
55.00 
19.60 
54.00 
53.00 
54.00 
57.60 
17.00 
0 

54.60 
60.00 
57.60 
61.00 
58.00 
60.00 

129.00 
48.00 

'  53.00 

'  66.60 

69.00 

50.60 

11.60 

0 

17.00 
55.60 
44.60 
30.60 
48.00 

saoo 

68.00 
20.50 
20.00 
58.00 
0 

laoo 

0 

13.50 
11.50 
5a  50 
39.50 
48.50 
53.50 
80.50 
63.00 
37.50 
36.50 

5.50 
41.60 

0 

20.00 
65.50 
49.00 

0 

5a  50 
72.00 
52.00 
8a  80 
91.60 
13.50 
14.50 
54.00 
54.60 
5a  50 
65.50 

0 

oaoo 

10Z60 
57.00 
55.50 
96.00 

0 
14.50 

0 
55.50 
26.00 
7a  00 
44.00 

Z50 
6a  60 
81.50 
44.50 
31.50 
34.60 
58.00 

8.50 
33.00 
27.50 
58.00 
6a  00 
47.50 
46.00 
85.00 
55.00 
55.60 
63.00 
48.00 
62.50 
96.60 


Nomber  of  peraons  in  awlsunce  unit 


ToUl 
persons 


Adulto 


ChOdren 


lUegiti- 
mate 


3 
2 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
0 
7 
1 
1 
$ 
I 
3 
0 
4 
0 
3 
$ 
3 
0 
I 
3 
1 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
3 
1 
3 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
4 
5 
• 
4 
5 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 
$ 
1 

0 

s 

4 

0 
3 
0 
.0 
3 
1 
3 
1 
1 
6 
3 
0 
3 
0 
6 
0 
0 
4 
1 
0 
• 
0 

1 

3 
0 
0 
3 
$ 
5 
0 
0 
0 
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Amoant  f«MiT«d 


redena 


1S4. 
146.  M 
14$.  M 

m.M 

201.  M 
102.1$ 

8a$$ 

04.M 

14a  $$ 

6$.$$ 

13$.M 
131.  M 
13$.  $i 
156.$$ 
102.  M 

laaS 

64.M 

19a  fi 
oaM 

86.10 

148.  M 
134. 80 
184.10 

102.80 

101.80 

8100 

iia80 

118.00 
121.00 

37.00 
138.80 
104.00 

••lOO 

n.n 


Local 


$65.60 
60.00 
63.60 
44.  SO 

0 

0 

34.00 
66.00 
8&00 
4$  SO 
6a  00 

0 

33.00 
$0.00 
S4.80 

0 
67.50 

0 
S&OO 
36.80 
$100 
87.00 
10.00 
37.00 
55.00 
17.60 
23.00 
29.50 
54.00 
79.50 
35.50 

saoo 

55.60 

0 
36.00 

0 
46.50 

laoo 

27.00 
48.00 
0 

laso 

92.50 
67.00 
74.60 
33.80 
33.50 
82.00 
48.60 
84.50 
58.00 
45.00 
48.00 
18.00 

saoo 

63.00 
61.60 
53.60 
66.00 
67.00 
62.00 
47.00 
77.00 
8a  80 
16.60 
66.50 
14.00 
71.60 
102l(0 
S&OO 
45.00 

saso 

74.00 
31.00 
69.60 

0 

68.00 
79.00 
68.00 

0 

32.60 
91.00 
67.50 
34.80 
71.60 
68.60 
18.80 
37.60 
67.60 
29.00 
56.50 
63.00 
66.00 
36.00 
63.80 
19.00 
63.00 
48.00 


Nombw  oi  pmooa  in  aasistanoe  unit 


Total 


10 


10 


10 


Adolts 


CUldraa 


ToUl 


nieciti- 


Amoant  tMoired 


Federal 


$M.80 
40.00 
M.00 
$0.00 

U&OO 
87.00 
80.80 

133.00 
$3.60 

103.00 
$180 

saao 

146.60 

30.60 

78.00 

7160 

103.60 

68.00 

8L00 

16100 

6180 

«$80 

83.50 

167.60 

91.00 

79  00 

106.00 

S$00 

11$  00 

103.00 

7160 

136.00 

13160 

103.00 

83.60 

7160 

3&00 

87.00 

7L60 

127.00 

102.60 

$L00 

102.60 

82.00 

80.00 

91.50 

78.50 

18150 

143.50 

43.00 

106.00 

00.50 

209.60 

13160 

12$  00 

80.00 

82.00 

7100 

83.50 

83.60 

77.80 

123.00 

102.60 

0$.&O 

14160 

66.80 

235.50 

102.00 

147.00 

165.00 

133.00 

21.00 

76.60 

87.00 

14$  50 

102.00 

38.60 

102.50 

103.50 

87.00 

11$  00 

13150 

oaoo 

85.60 

14$  50 

179.00 

91.80 

70.00 

47.00 

67.60 

06.00 

184.80 

73.00 

13$  00 

•a  80 

18180 

87.00 

$7.00 


t«cal 


$60.80 
2100 

0 

66.00 
97.00 
6100 
46.80 
19.00 
21.60 
58.00 
51.60 

$50 
80.  SO 

$50 
45.00 
41.60 

0.80 
36.00 
4&00 
33.00 
31.80 

easo 

50.50 
90.60 

0 

0 

61.00 
41.00 
6$  00 
6$  00 
52.  SO 
7a  00 
66.60 

saoo 

30.60 
4L60 
2100 
43.00 
38.60 
72.00 
26.50 
20.00 
38.60 
31.00 
28.00 
68.50 
45.50 
21.50 
32.50 
21.00 

0 

67.60 
09.50 
66.50 

6.00 

0 

6.00 
41.00 
50.60 
60.60 
4150 
67.00 
19.  SO 
49.80 
67.80 
4180 
90.60 
68.00 
7a  00 

n.oo 

78.00 

laoo 

6150 
5100 
77.50 
68.00 
27.50 
3150 
93.80 
54.00 
63.00 
66.80 
55.00 
41.60 
20.80 
01.00 
47.50 
48.00 
0 

35.80 
62.00 
7X50 
40.00 
31.00 
57.80 
46.80 
54.00 
$6.00 


Nomber  of  penotH  in  assistance  unit 


Total 
persons 


10 


Adults 


Total 


medtt- 
mata 


n 
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r«denl 

NomlMr  o<  pcnons  In  MBiaUiMe  nntt 

Federal 

NomlMr  of  penoDs  in  aadsUnoe  unit 

L<M^ 

ToUl 
peraans 

CliOdna 

Lo«kl 

ToUl 
penooa 

AdulU 

Clilldren 

Adohs 

ToUl 

Dtocltl- 
vaaU 

ToU) 

nieciU- 
nuUe 

tKB.80 

190. 00 

M.M 

93.00 

fi&OO 

n.50 

00.00 

82.00 

70.00 

lO&OO 

11X00 

178.00 

83.80 

110.  SO 

33.M 

St.  00 

M.90 

ll&OO 

IW.OO 

ifiaoo 

1K.M 

90.00 

83.00 

90.00 

4S.0O 

«.00 

119.00 

118.00 

78.00 

87.00 

86.00 

72.00 

111.00 

MM 

74.80 
IMOO 
113. « 
10S.00 
112.50 
87.00 
143.00 
00.80 
184.80 
134.00 

82.00 
171.00 
171 » 

MOO 
102.80 
207  SO 

Oft.  SO 

41.00 
184.80 
121.  W 
117.  M 

80.80 
111.00 
128.00 
110.00 
120.00 
170.00 
lOSOO 
1S3.00 
121.00 

S7.00 
133.00 
112.00 
10X00 
127.00 

70.00 

61.80 
184.60 
143.80 
18S.80 
161.00 
147.  m 
186.60 
13160 
102.80 
143.60 
18180 

66.00 
143.00 
183.60 
162.00 
106.00 
108.00 
in.  80 
137.80 
132.60 
ISIOO 
147.00 
10100 
123.00 

70.00 

63.60 
11100 
1M.60 

122.80 
79.00 
46.80 
4&00 
33.00 
60.80 

0 

12.00 
48.00 
61.00 
67.00 

0 

80.80 
66.80 
22.80 
62.00 
63.80 
63.00 

oaoo 

73.00 

gaso 

66.00 
26.00 

66.ra 

0 

38.00 
64.00 
63.00 
46.00 
64.00 
42.00 

0 

67.00 
44.80 
82.80 

0 

68.60 
64.00 
79.80 
54.00 
64.80 
38.80 
71.60 
M.0O 

laoo 

86.00 
M60 
55.00 
30.80 
97.  SO 
44.80 
16.00 
43.60 
MM 

0 
28.80 

0 

0 

61.00 
60.00 
82.00 
61.00 
76.M 
MOO 
M.W 

6.M 
57.  W 
68.00 

0 

4&00 
23.60 
47.60 
42.60 
97.80 
7100 
7a  00 
M60 
6&80 
28.60 
W.60 
61.60 
32.00 

0 

67.80 
85.00 
6a  00 
68.00 
66.60 
71.80 
M60 
77.00 

7am 

40.00 
31.00 
48.M 
41. » 
7aM 
MM 

11 

2 
10 

it         « 

7 
0 
3 
3 

0 
0 
0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
2 
0 
0 

«47 

$10X60 

123.00 

40.00 

83.60 

8X00 

123.00 

118.00 

120.00 

8X00 

16100 

111.60 

83.60 

106.00 

164.00 

14X00 

10X60 

149.60 

17a  60 

121.00 

123.00 

119.00 

167.00 

90.80 

8X00 

96.00 

126.00 

24a  00 

147.00 

216.60 

WOO 

123.00 

97.00 

M.60 

ll&W 

SXOO 

13a  00 

iiaoo 

180.80 

96.00 

51.  M 

78.00 

87.00 

18160 

123.  W 

118.00 

131  m 

47.  M 

73.60 

41.00 

143.50 

41.  M 

U1.60 

131.60 

306.00 

10X00 

219.00 

5im 

14a  60 

138.60 

133.00 

66.00 

31.00 

6X00 

133.00 

1M.M 

■3.60^ 

12LW 

18a  60 

16XW 

163.00 

18X60 

5100 

7100 

108.60 

14160 

19a  00 

9a  00 

103.00 
M60 
41.  W 
M50 

ir.M 

1U.W 

UIM 

137.  M 

8X60 

31.00 

134.60 

10X60 

M60 

7a  60 

9a  00 

6160 

10X60 

13S.M 

143.  M 

8S.M 

$44.60 
4a  00 
0 

8a  60 
2X00 
39.00 
63.00 
63.00 
33.00 
71.00 
67.80 
60.60 
61.00 

3.00 

0 

20.80 
83.80 
8X60 
MOO 
37.00 
6100 
79.00 
67.80 
38.00 
SXOO 
M.00 
IIXW 
70.  M 
106.80 
46.W 
31.00 

0 

46.60 
MOO 
MM 
7&M 
61M 
IMM 
U.M 
MM 
61.  M 

0 

81.60 
53.W 
MM 
M.W 
16.60 
61.  M 
16.00 
6a60 
11 W 
M60 
65.M 

17.  M 

5aM 

IMM 

0 

71  M 
6X60 

36.  M 
0 

laM 

2aw 
aw 

78.80 
M.60 
MM 
87.  M 
86.  M 
7aM 
94.  W 

0 

0 

7aM 
3a60 
07.  M 
6100 
48.W 
47.  M 

O.M 
66.  W 

0 

MM 
67.60 
61.  M 
MM 
"   MiM 
M60 
1160 
41M 

37.  M 

eaM 

3X80 
MM 
17.  M 
37.  M 
MM 

12 
10 

4 

1 

10 

^M 

UM 

•^■"■■""'■""'" 

140 

Ml          

S134 

IM *"*         I" 

$104 

1162 

$181 

gl" 

$192 

lit. 

$116 - 

$285 

imI           I"""" 

«7» 

$134 

Mi 

$1M 

$167 

mm 

n42. 

Ml.  ... 

$132 

141 

$333 

$253 

N§ 

$187 

Hi 

$160 

Hi 

$in 

3246 

$148 

IM. 

IM...... 

$120 

41 

$148  .-  

$184 

a 

IM 

$368 

la 

$217 . 

1321     . 

I4L 

$1M 

tM. 

$194-  .      . 

n 

$07 

im.  

$136 

nn 

Ill ^ 

m. I 

$112. 

la 

$306 

itt ^.. 

$183 

in 

$364 

IH 

$146 

141 .... 

$W 

$134. 

n 

187 

m 

1pm 

Mi 

nii. 

1 

$131 

$191. 

iff 

itf 

$63 

SM. 

$135           

149. 

$66.                      ..    .. 

$300. _ 

$55 

1  111 

)  17. 

$197                   ..  -    — 

tl97 

( 1<7 

$233 

1 117 

$16a 

1  n 

$338 

(  Ul 

$64. 

1  ui 

$315. 

1 177 

$101. 

1  IM 

$15&. 

M6 

IM 

Ml- 

a». 

Ml 

Il«7 

$l«i             ,      

1 141 

$3U 

IIM 

$M. 

1  IM 

$187 

1  IM 

1374. 

Il» 

$3(7 

1  BIS 

IM. 

$339 

$277 . 

1  IM 

$54. 

$74 

'  Btt 

t174 

1  BM 

tl74 

ai7 

tm 

nn 

n63. 

Mm .. 

$151 

tin 

$T» 

na 

$W. 

j  su ................. 

tMA 

i  87 

tlX7 

tl4i 

$181 

:  Ml 

>iai 

OI7 

$180 

gS:::~::™"::::: 

Sig? 

$133. 

ML 

$3H. 

|H» 

$117 

tlM 

tin 

nil 

no8. 

t217. 

tisa 

$154 

nM 

ttM. 

87. 

1  U3 

1  IM. 

1 181 

$138. 

196S 
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Aznoont  roootrM 


n48 

n4i 

$154 

$197 _ 

$148 

$157 

$267 

$M 

n48. 

$58 

n4i 

$1M 

$94 

Ml 

$8M 

$148 

$112 

$75 

$229 .. 

1115 

$199 

$107 

»177 

$208. 

$1W 

$237 

1123 

$247 

$214 

$2W 

$118 

$M 

$1M 

$39i.» 

$87 

$1M 

$2» 

$101 

$172 

$166. 


Fedeni 


H 


$M.M 
87.M 
W.M 

131.  W 
00.  M 

100.  M 

167.  M 
W.M 
W.M 
63.  W 
87.  W 

93.  M 
82.  W 
01. W 

20a90 

102.50 

67.  W 

61 J  $0 

147.10 

lOXW 

124.  W 

102.90 

123.  W 

123.  W 

102.  M 

164.  M 

79.  W 

162.  W 
134.  W 
137.  W 

70.  W 
83.W 
106.  W 
IW.W 
146.10 
102.10 

163.  W 
128.10 
106.  W 

94.  M 


$6XW 
51W 
65.  W 
U.80 
67.60 
6a  60 
WW 

0 
57.  H 

0 

64.  W 
MM 
IX  W 

0 

M.60 
46.60 
45.  W 
13.60 
81.  M 
1X60 
M.W 

4.80 
64.  W 
70.  N 

6.80 
73.  W 
45.  W 
86.  W 
79.60 
71.60 
48.W 

0 

63.60 
102.  W 
m.60 
47.60 
76.  W 
62.60 
64.  M 
6L60 


Number  of  penou  In  ualaUnoe  unit 


Total 


10 


Adnlta 


OhOdren 


Total 


niecttl- 
mate 


Amoant  recelTod 


$1W.. 
$106.. 
$M... 

$im.. 

$308.. 

$1M.. 
$1W.. 
$236.. 

$76... 
$2M.. 
$188.. 
$2M.. 
$122.. 
$112.. 
$151.. 
$160.. 
$273.. 
$111-- 
$308-. 
$2W.. 
$1M.. 
$165.. 
$184.. 
$227.. 
$164.. 
$187.. 
$142.. 

ni8.. 

$111.- 
$374.. 
$W... 
$86... 

ni7.. 

Ml... 
$191.- 
$128-. 
$148.- 

$119- 
$184.. 


Federal 


$87.  M 

105.  W 

63.60 

M80 

134.60 

lOXW 

13X60 

17a  W 

48.60 

158.  W 

143.50 

173.80 

83.W 

67.  W 

97.50 

90.  W 

206.  M 

easo 

13160 
164.  W 
143.60 

uaw 

UIW 

164.  M 
W.W 

121.  W 

10X60 
78.W 
7XM 

26a  60 
61.60 
85.W 

10X60 
81.  W 

12a  80 

saw 

93.60 

7a  50 

lllW 


Local 


$43.W 
61.  W 
31.50 
33.60 
M60 

8aw 

66  60 
50.  M 
2a  50 
81.  W 
44.80 
85.60 
39.  W 
45.  W 
53.50 
63.  W 
68.W 
44.50 
6&60 

oaw 

4160 
55.W 
70.  W 
63.W 
55.W 

eaw 

M.80 

4aw 

MW 

107.60 

2a  60 

0 
11 W 

0 

6X60 
4XW 
4a  50 
48.80 

7aw 


Amount  received 


$62. 

noi 

$62 

$S64 

$180."""!" 

$187 .t 

$241  - 

$287.. 

$38 

$187 

$166 

$114 

$154.-.. ... 

nil 

$102 

$167.... 

$152 

$112 

$105 .'... 

$11$. 

$170 

$140 

$144 

$210 

$94 

$33 

$197 

$M 

$87 ,.... 

$165 

$126 

$1M 

$1M 

$215 

$135 

$137 .i.... 

$72. 

$50 

$148 

$233 

n4«. 

$1H 


Nnmber  of  peraoas  in  avtatanoe  unit 


Total 
peiaons 


10 


18 


Adults 


Ofandrm 


Total 


niacitf- 

mata 


0 


Receiving  assistance  for  S  years,  btU  hs*  than  4  years 


Federal 


$6XM 
8XM 
61.80 

32a  00 

3oaoo 

10X80 
121.  W 
150.  W 
184.05 
24.60 
121.  W 
105.  M 

oaw 

00.  W 
66.10 
6XW 

loaM 

0X60 

67.  W 

8XW 

70.  W 

107.  W 

10X60 

10X60 

164.  M 


Local 


0 

$19.  W 
.SO 

23aw 

121 W 

47.60 
66.  W 
8XW 
8X60 
1160 

eaw 
6aw 
4aw 

65.  W 
4160 

4aw 

61.  W 
60.60 
46.  W 
21W 
41  W 
61W 
37.60 
41.60 

4aw 


0 
65. » 

0 

26.60 
M.50 
41.  W 
61.  W 
7a  60 
71 6« 
SXM 
4a  50 
3a  60 
31W 
6XW 
TIM 
6XW 
4aM 


Number  of  persons  in  aasistanoe  unit 


Total 
persons 


AdulU 


Ctafldren 


Total 


rnedti- 

mata 


Amount  received 


$175.. 
$141.. 

tsa. 

$m. 
$44.. 

$184. 

nM. 

$148- 
$148. 
$184. 
$384.. 
$88.. 
$216. 
$135. 
$228L 
$1M. 
$3091 
$188. 
$128- 
$215- 
$218. 
$178. 
$3W- 
$118u 
$166. 
$138i. 
$116. 
$118. 
$102. 
$1M- 
$154.. 
$191-. 
$1M. 
$118. 
$1M. 
$110. 
$387. 
$07.. 

$2n. 

$1M. 
$197. 
tSTO. 
1174- 


Federal 


$121 W 

14LW 

306.M 

W.60 

44bW 

81W 

lOXW 

w.n 

M.50 

8160 

26a  80 

38  W 

140.60 

102.80 

164.  W 

10X60 

137.60 

91.  W 

102.60 

14aW 

164.  W 

123.  W 

184.60 

70.  W 

164.  W 

8160 

102.50 

102.60 

62.  W 

87.  W 

81W 

12160 

102.50 

7160 

W.50 

71.60 

161.  M 

97.  W 

18X60 

101 W 

U1.60 

179.  W 

141 W 


Local 


$SXW 

0 

28.W 
n.60 

0 

60.  M 
61W 
67.60 
67.80 

saeo 

67.60 
0 

7160 
32.50 
64.  W 
27.50 
71.60 
47  M 
20.80 
60.  W 
54.  W 
50.  W 
1160 

4aw 

XW 
6X50 
13.60 
1180 
40.  W 
43.  W 
66.  W 
62.80 
36.60 
34.80 
66.60 
3160 
81H 

0 

9160 
60.  W 
66.60 
01.  W 

law 


Number  of  persons  in  assistaoee  unft 


Total 
persons 


6 

8 

10 

2 


U 


Adulte 


ChDdreo 


Total 


msfftti- 


1 
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M'^^i"^  fM»iT«d       7«l«ral 


$!».. 
$!«).. 


$160.. 

$m.. 
no.. 

$H7.. 
$70... 
SITS.. 

&■: 

t21«.. 
$1*4.. 

nn.. 

tun.. 
Mil.. 
$154.. 


$M2.. 
tl4«.. 
$154.. 
$129_ 
$1«.. 

$n-. 


$7»....I 

$i»r.... 

$1*8.... 
$217.... 


$M«u.. 
$»... 
$llft... 


WO... 
$187... 
$175... 
$141... 

gh:: 

$1$$... 

$m... 

$316... 
$222... 
$118... 
$1W... 
$216... 
$154... 
$BB.... 
$144... 
$143... 
$176... 
$138... 
$160... 
$242... 
$122... 
$216... 
$203... 
$101... 
$187... 
$108... 
$189... 
S164.. 
S181.. 
$386.. 
$«... 
$$62.. 
$132.. 


$21.00 
104.  M 
126.00 
143.80 
140.  SO 
104.  SO 
106.00 
6ft.  S« 
74.60 
87.00 
41.00 
43.00 
123.00 
106.60 
127.00 
U1.60 
74.00 
164.00 
WOO 
70.00 
123.00 
60.00 
226.  SO 
140.  SO 
64.00 
flO.S0 
123.00 
123.00 
33.80 
102.00 
162.80 
80.00 
88.00 
131.80 
40.80 
116.00 
68.00 
186.00 
61.80 
148.00 
90.00 
190.00 
102.00 
66.60 
90.00 
ir.80 
102.00 
123.00 
93.80 
86.00 
124.00 
61.00 
90.80 
41.00 
60.00 
121.00 
102.00 
147.00 
166.00 
90.80 
164.00 
102.80 
170.00 
149.00 
123.00 
121.00 
116.00 
141.00 
123.00 
81.00 
83.00 
128.60 
140.60 
149.60 
70.00 
164.00 
140.60 
99.00 
60.60 
88.60 
88.00 
116.00 
91.00 
102.00 
164.00 
122.00 
164.00 
176.60 
61.60 
121.00 
82.00 
101.60 
104.60 
ll&OO 
102.00 
41.110 
MHOO 
83.00 


Local 


Number  of  pwioiu  in  ■■tatanoa  antt 


ToUl 
p«rK>iu 


naoo 
easo 

60.00 
77.80 
74.80 
49.60 
61.00 
34.60 
62.80 
64.00 
2.00 
21.00 
87.00 
62.80 
72.00 
66.80 
41.00 
72.00 
66.00 
48.00 
48.00 
37.00 
64.80 
74.60 
42.00 
38.80 
16.00 
17.00 
22.80 
68.00 
182.80 
86.  QO 
36.00 
66.00 
29.00 
61.00 
46.00 
79.00 
22.00 
71.00 
66.00 
91.00 
68.00 
44.80 
66.00 
71.00 
0 

26.00 
60.00 
42.00 
00.00 
9.00 
67.00 
0 

28.80 
60.00 
36.80 
70.00 
79.00 
67.80 
66.00 
13.80 
93.00 
72.00 
37.00 
66.00 
60.00 
0 

6.00 
0 

60.00 
62.60 
74.60 
72.60 
48.00 
33.00 
74.60 
66.00 
38.60 
66.60 
66.00 
60.00 
47.00 
68.00 
88.00 
0 

61.00 
87.60 
39.60 
60.00 
20.00 
67.60 
49.60 
08.00 
03.00 
19100 
lO&OO 
99.00 


U 


Adults 


10 


ChOdno 


Total 


Dlecitl- 
mat« 


10 

a 


Amount  rceeived 


Federal 


$3&80 

99.00 

164.00 

107.00 

8180 

90.00 

102.80 

10180 

70.00 

14a  80 

10X60 

119.80 

121.00 

143.80 

40.00 

123.00 

77.00 

83.80 

137.80 

07.00 

111.00 

74.80 

66.80 

03.00 

87.00 

131.00 

10180 

123.00 

10X80 

226.00 

96.00 

10X80 

87.00 

lOXSO 

8X00 

19X80 

96.00 

121.00 

93.80 

96.00 

30.00 

6X00 

114.00 

98.60 

93.60 

14a  00 

60.00 

41.00 

06.60 

81.00 

143.10 

90.00 

161.00 

47.00 

131.60 

114.00 

136.80 

73.60 

63.10 

123.00 

143.80 

127.00 

120.00 

139.60 

159.00 

162.00 

139.00 

132.80 

193.00 

144.60 

104.00 

11X60 

113.60 

92.60 

11X00 

156.00 

83.60 

60.60 

102.60 

16.00 

10X60 

204.60 

4X60 

143.60 

143.60 

102.60 

143.60 

140.60 

8X00 

92.60 

10X60 

73.60 

134.00 

108.00 

20X00 

149.60 

ao&so 

149.60 


Local 


NomlMr  of  pertoM  In  aaristanoe  unit 


Total 
persons 


$25.80 
ft^VOO 
1X00 
6X00 
40.80 
6X00 
31.80 
14.80 
48.00 
45.80 
16.80 
64.90 
66.00 
70.80 
0 

6&00 
44.00 
60.00 
71.80 
0 

07.00 
41.00 
33.00 
60.00 
64.00 
66.00 
35.00 
68.00 
17.80 
76.00 
0 

30.80 
54.00 
24.60 
36.00 
93.80 
6X00 
66.00 
00.80 
6X00 
19.00 
0 

7a  00 
60.60 
49.80 
0 
0 
0 

43.60 
48.00 
24.60 
66.00 
74.00 
25.00 
66.10 
70.00 
00.  5U 
51.80 
31.80 
60.00 
29.80 
72.00 
60.00 
73.60 
82.00 
86.00 
73.00 
66.80 
94.00 
78.60 
26.00 
67.60 
68.60 
69.60 
67.00 
70.00 
80.60 
44.60 
13.60 
0 

X60 
105.60 
20.60 
68.60 
1.60 
68.60 
35.60 
80.60 
30.00 
48.60 
28.60 
61.60 
09.00 
63.00 
103.00 
80.60 
Oft  50 
U.90 


Adults 


Children 


Total 


nieciti- 
mate 


10 


1 
9 
1 
4 
0 
0 
4 
3 
1 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

3 
0 
0 
9 

1 
1 

1° 
10 

0 

4 

1 

4 

10 

3 

0 

3 

1 

0 

0 

9 

9 

1 

9 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

7 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

9 

0 

1 

4 

0 

3 

0 

1 

2 

9 

0 

0 

2 

8 

0 

9 

1 

2 

4 

1 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

3 

0 

3 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 

6 

0 

9 

0 

0 

0 

4 

4 

0 

0 

0 

6 


196S 


Amount  reoeired 


$171... 
$31.... 
$103... 
$116... 
$179... 
$118... 
$123... 
$118... 
$126... 
$141... 
$138... 
$172..., 
$166... 
$197... 
$100... 
$112... 
$136... 
$281..., 
$180... 
$71.... 
$100... 

n99.... 

$121.... 
$286..., 

$140.... 
$121.... 
$140.... 
$112.... 

$80 

$290.... 
$111.... 
$231.... 
$154.... 

$38 

$148.... 
$100.... 
$132.... 
$138.... 
$134.... 
$277.... 
$160.... 
$133.... 
$261.... 
$134.... 
$130.... 
$158.... 
$391.... 
$187.... 
$141.... 
$336.... 
$153.... 
$1')0.... 
8109.... 
$148.... 
$148.... 
9229.... 
9119.... 

$49 

$369.... 
$149.... 
$160.... 
$319.... 
$100.... 
$134.  .. 
$100.... 

$76 

$107.... 
$176.... 
$128.... 
$180.... 

$81 

93M.... 

$271 

$181.... 
$181.... 
$132.... 
$130.... 
$176.... 
$180.... 
$149.... 

$53 

$239.... 
$229.... 
$140.... 
$134.... 
$126.... 
$204.... 

$24 

$123.... 
$100.... 
$120.... 
$177.... 

$61 

$203.... 
$108.... 
$100.... 
$112.... 
$164.„. 


( 


/ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Receiving  assistance  for  S  years,  but  less  than  4  years — ConUnued 


Federal 


i. 


Local 


12$  DO 
184.60 
127.60 
46l60 
82.M 
127.  M 
101 M 

101  to 

10150 
7L50 
96  00 
7X50 
OLM 

101  to 
00.50 

10100 
SO  00 
3160 
9&00 
0100 
8150 

10150 

101  to 

18150 
106.00 
88.50 
18150 
19100 

loaiM 

10&$$ 

m.00 

87.0$ 
160.00 
128.00 
12100 
100.00 

00  00 

06.00 
160  00 

70.50 

41.00 
170.10 
149.50 
106.00 
238.00 
106.00 

78.80 
10100 

78.00 
107.00 
116.00 

71  SO 
149.00 

81.00 
160.00 
178.  S 
118.00 
118.00 
108.80 

81.50 
115.00 
102.50 

0150 

9100 
140.50 

isaoQ 

102.50 
8150 

123.00 
10100 

20  80 
13100 
10100 
130.00 
12100 

90.00 
19180 
149.10 
109.00 

87.00 

to  00 


$88.00 

laoo 

20.00 
4ft  60 
60.00 
48.00 
99.60 
48.00 
6L60 
6100 
86.60 
68.60 
61.00 
00.80 
$8.50 
8060 
1100 
Oft  60 
61.60 
2160 
27.00 
7100 
18.60 
0160 
4160 
49.60 
61.00 
80.60 
2160 
7X00 
4160 
67.00 
66.00 
1160 
5100 
4100 
40  60 
96.60 
8L60 
0160 
01.00 
44.60 
7ft  60 
0 
86.60 
66.00 
90  00 
Oft  00 
6100 
79.00 
28.00 
00.00 
0 

5100 

6100 

7100 

48.60 

100 

8160 

6.60 

61.00 

87.60 

01. 00 

46.60 

58.00 

0 

0 

oaoo 

60  60 
90.80 

0 

82.00 
91.60 
6100 
0100 
30.60 
48.60 
60.00 
47.80 
49.80 
21.00 
8180 
78.00 
40.60 
to  60 

100 
40  00 

160 

0 
68.00 

0 

64.00 
26.00 
08.80 
40.80 
88.00 
46.00 
86.00 


Nomber  of  peraona  in  aaaiatanoe  unit 


ToUl 
pemoa 


Adults 


ChOdraD 


ToUl 


mesKi- 
mate 


6 
1 
1 
1 
2 
1 
0 
1 
0 
2 
4 
4 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
1 
1 
1 
1 
0 
4 
2 
2 
0 
3 
0 
0 
7 
0 
7 
0 
1 
0 
0 

1 

2 

4 

0 

3 

3 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0 

2 

> 

6 

2 

2 

6 

9 

9 

0 

0 

1 

1 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

9 

0 

0 

4 

0 

9 

2 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0 

3 

4 

4 

1 

1 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0 

1 
1 

2 
2 
0 
0 
1 
0 
3 
1 
0 
$ 


Amount  received 


$182. 
$74.. 
$266. 
$164. 
$186. 
$146. 
$00.. 
$146. 
$226. 
$173. 
8217. 
$280. 
$188. 


$24... 

$165.. 

$181.. 

$108.. 

$166.. 

$208.. 

$210.. 

$164.. 

8113.. 

$270.. 

$164.. 

$181.. 

$196.. 

$171.. 

$160.. 

$303.. 

$129.. 

$262.. 

$160.. 

$215.. 

$271.. 

$160.. 

$247.. 

$234.. 

$118.. 

$111.. 

$314.. 

$148.. 

$44... 

$100.. 

$117.. 

9117.. 
$166.. 
8149.. 
$173.. 
$137.. 
$221.. 
$118.. 
$148.. 
$172.. 
$286.. 
$U1.. 
$127.. 
$148... 
$114.. 
9180.. 
$197.. 
$148.. 
$86... 
$100.. 
$09... 
$74... 
$167.. 
$224.. 
8104.. 
$279... 
9109... 
$141... 
$366... 
$187... 
$227... 
$168... 
9206... 
9174... 
$209... 
$151... 
$198... 
$09.... 
$66.... 
$281.. 
$101... 
$376... 
$344... 
$20flu.. 
$106... 
$121... 
$141... 
104.... 
$164... 
$220... 
$164... 
$19$... 
$171... 
$180. 


Federal 


e 


$12100 

48.00 

170  60 

00.00 

12100 

10160 

00.60 

80.60 

120.80 

12100 

147.00 

lAlOO 

11100 

16160 

20.80 

90  60 

12160 

124.00 

14160 

181. 60 

10100 

14180 

10160 

179.00 

99.00 

118.00 

16100 

12100 

105.00 

13180 

75.60 

naoo 

Oft  60 
140  60 
179.60 

loaoo 

107.60 

166.60 

7100 

0&80 

13150 

90  80 

4L00 

10100 

8100 

10180 

ltt.60 

00.60 

14160 

12100 

148.00 

70  00 

00.60 

108.00 

102.60 

82.00 

7160 

0050 

88.00 

149.50 

12100 

00.00 

5180 

08.60 

8100 

7100 

1Q0.00 

10100 

6100 

180.00 

71.00 

87.00 

18180 

121.00 

140.00 

lOOuOO 

14180 

into 

14160 
10100 
12100 

06.00 

$100 
190.50 
101.00 
181.88 
100.60 
198.00 
110.00 

8100 
12100 

01.80 
129.00 
18100 

90.00 
14160 
11188 

ittoe 


Local 


$68.00 
2ft  00 
88.80 
66.00 
33.00 
4150 
38.60 
86.80 
Oft  60 
60.00 
70.00 
72.00 
60  00 
76.60 
160 
66.60 
57.60 
60.00 
1X60 
76.80 
46.00 

laeo 
laso 

91.00 
56.00 
6100 
31.00 
48.00 
61.00 
68.50 
5180 
8100 
6160 
7180 
91.60 

0 

70.80 
7180 
48.00 
4180 
79.80 
67.50 

100 
5100 
35.00 
1150 
11.60 
6160 
28.60 

100 
7X00 
48.00 
67.60 
6100 
0160 
28.00 
6150 
67.60 
4ft  00 
80.60 
1100 
6100 
31.60 
03.60 
11.00 

0 

61.00 
60  00 
41.00 
90.00 
38.00 
6100 
80.80 
6ft  00 
80.80 
61.60 
61.60 
60.60 
66.80 
4100 
00.00 
99.00 
2100 
91.80 

0 

9180 
8180 
70.00 
66.00 
98.80 
18.00 
2180 
81.00 
0100 
66.00 
5180 
0188 
87.$$ 


22115 


Nomber  of  peraona  in  *M««*^nw  unit 


Total 
pwBwia 


Adntta 


Chfldran 


Total 


maKltl- 
mate 


22116 


GONGR£SSI(»4AL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Rtceiving  atsiUancefor  S  year*,  but  Um  than  4  year* — Continued 


November  18 


J9Mnl 

Local 

Namb«r  of  persons  In  uslsUnoe  unit 

Amomtt  iwifxl 

ChUdna 

ToUl 

AdolU 

ToUl 

lUegltl- 
mat« 

m. 

|34«lOO 

«27.00 

12 

2 

10 

saoo 

37.00 

2 

0 

2 

in:~n:;nn::::::: 

«1.M 

.80 

3 

1 

2 

118.00 

63.00 

6 

1 

m. 

•7.00 

34.00 

2 

0 

102.00 

88.00 

4 

1 

«:-:::-::::::: 

>102.00 

68.00 

4 

1 

124.00 

00.00 

6 

1 

in. 

102.  SO 

47.80 

5 

1 

124.00 

00.00 

6 

1 

nv 

M.00 

63.00 

3 

1 

ni 

00.50 

44.80 

2 

1 

BS 

73.80 

61.80 

2 

1 

HB 

128.  M 

73.80 

6 

2 

MO 

102.00 

88.00 

4 

1 

Ul 

88.00 

44.00 

4 

2 

18 _ 

48.  SO 

26.80 

2 

0 

lO&OO 

01.00 

4 

1 

M4 _ 

138.  SO 

106.80 

3 

3 

17 

41.00 

10.00 

2 

1 

228.00 

0 

12 

2 

10 

n _ 

80.  SO 

2&80 

2 

0 

86.00 

0 

7 

1 

u» 

143.80 

46.  SO 

7 

1 

11 

21.00 

laoo 

1 

0 

lU 

»4.00 

01.00 

3 

0 

I78u 

111.00 

07.00 

4 

1 

5* 

W7. 

131.50 

06.50 

6 

1 

79.60 

40.50 

3 

1 

UHL 

106.00 

60.00 

5 

0 

H^. ......... ..— 

40.00 

29.00 

1 

0 

■"^ 

103.50 

60.50 

4 

1 

Amoont  fMatved 


$104.. 
$215.. 
(197.. 
$102.. 
$147.. 
$178.. 
$168.. 
$110.. 
$110.. 
$247.. 
$137.. 
$88... 
$«.-. 
$240.. 
$209  . 
$•4... 
$125.. 
$103.. 
$»... 
$199.. 
$308.. 
$181.. 
$227.. 
$124.. 
$180.. 
$!03.. 
$151.. 
$122.. 
$160.. 
$148.. 
191... 


Fedenl 


$98.60 

140.60 

131.60 

108.50 

102.80 

111.00 

111.60 

74.50 

74.50 

107.60 

1'23.00 

56.00 

03.00 

107.00 

137.50 

43.00 

84.50 

124.00 

00.50 

132.60 

209.00 

118.00 

140.50 

78.50 

123.00 

134.50 

103.00 

102.50 

102.00 

90.00 

60.00 


Looftl 


$05.60 
74.50 
06.50 
53.50 
4160 
07.00 
60.00 
41.50 
41.60 
79.50 
14.00 
33.00 
30.00 
79.00 
71.50 
21.00 
40.50 
09.00 
38.50 
00.50 
99.00 
03.00 
80.50 
45.50 
57.00 
08.50 
48.00 
19.  .V) 
58.00 
52.00 
34.50 


Nambcr  of  penoos  In  asslsUnoe  unit 


ToUl 
persons 


8 
0 
2 
3 
8 
0 
2 
4 
6 
2 
0 
10 
5 
0 
8 
0 
0 
6 
6 
4 
4 
2 


AdulU 


ChUdTHi 


ToUl 


nieglU- 
mate 


2 
0 
0 
2 


i 


Receiving  ataiatance  for  4 

jfeara,  but  Uet  than  6  yeara 

Federal 

Local 

Number  0/  pcrsoos  in  assbtanee  unit 

Amount  received 

Federal 

Local 

Nomber  0/  persons  in  ssriftanrr  unit 

Amount  noelTed 

ToUl 
persons 

Adults 

Children 

ToUl 
persons 

AdoHs 

Children 

Total 

niccm- 

mato 

ToUl 

met!  Hi- 
mate 

•08. 

$137.00 

107.50 

123.00 

83.50 

30.00 

147.00 

179.50 

100.50 

82.00 

29.80 

100.00 

90.  .SC 

1A4.00 

131.. M) 

99.00 

80.00 

113.00 

123.00 

48.00 

134.60 

140.60 

123.00 

111.00 

87.00 

102.50 

143.00 

123.00 

179.00 

167.50 

65.00 

225  50 

87.00 

86.50 

153.00 

123.00 

79.00 

99.00 

83.50 

212.80 

90.00 

128.50 

121.00 

90.00 

90.60 

98.00 

90.00 

82.00 

69.80 

134.80 

164.00 

143.80 

9X60 

$71.00 
63.50 
40.00 
60.50 
19.00 

0 
91.50 
60.50 
12.00 
18.50 
83.00 
03.80 
43.00 
05.50 
66.00 

0 

0 

13.00 
26.00 
68.50 
68.60 
4b.  00 

0 

43.00 
41.50 

0 
16  00 

U 
79.80 

0 

66.50 
64.00 
41.80 
70.00 
10.00 

0 

66.00 
80  80 
102.80 
67.00 
73.50 
60.00 
66.00 
63.50 

0 

66.00 
31.00 
37.80 
68.80 
76.00 

6.80 
48.60 

10 

11 
10 

5 
N 

0 
0 
3 
2 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
3 

0 
2 
3 

0 

3 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
2 
1 
4 
3 
0 
0 
3 
3 
0 
4 
0 
3 
0 
0 

1 

0 

1 

3 
3 
S 
3 
0 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 

$121 

$77.80 

138.60 

27.00 

41.00 

121.00 

121.80 

117.00 

01.80 

143.80 

113.80 

102  80 

01.80 

94.00 

85.00 

39.00 

93.80 

100.50 

99.00 

82.00 

184.50 

08.60 

70.00 

62.00 

150.00 

01.80 

68.50 

82.80 

128.60 

99.00 

82.00 

140.80 

106.00 

87.00 

134.80 

180.00 

140.80 

184.80 

101.80 

48.00 

94.80 

31.00 

121.00 

99.00 

21.00 

131.80 

70.00 

143.60 

184.60 

166.80 

102.60 

70.00 

06.00 

$43.80 
7Z80 

0 
13.00 
00.00 
00.80 
02.00 
18.80 
63.80 
68.80 
21.80 
39.80 
61.00 
41.00 

0 

00.80 
OZSO 
66.00 
23.00 
03.80 
40.80 
48.00 

0 

0 

1&80 
36.60 
49.60 
02.80 
66.00 

6.00 
74.80 
61.00 
43.00 
68.60 
103.00 
74.60 
80.80 
96.  SO 

0 

80.80 
20.00 
60.00 
56.00 

laoo 

06.80 
48.00 
61.60 
84.60 
78.80 
26.60 
4&00 
«.00 

10 
7 

1  171 

$211 _ 

$27 

$64 

$187 

:  |«. 

134. 

147 

$188 

;  ITU 

$179 

157  ..  .  .  . 

$00 

$197 

$172. 

$134 

'  hC'.".".'.'.'Z'.'.V.'1". 

iool 

$101 

1107            

$155 

!|97 

$126 

'■H. 

$39 

1  lOi ...< 

$164 

1  E«::::::::n:!:::: : 

$109 

$164 

$106 

1  J4. 

J  MS. _ 

$348 

1  DOl 

$116 

1 172! ... 

ISi^:::::::-::::::: 

$150 

$78    

UL 

i  I44.II"!!™"""'.'. 

tl43 

$95 : 

■SO 

$132. 

179 

$191 

■47 

$154 

Wl 

104 

$215 

■41 

$160 

■IT. .._ 

138""I"I~"""1I 

If. - 

•184 _ 

$130...... 

$303 _ 

$383 _ 

$315 _ 

$366 

1 IM 

$267 

I8g::::::::-:::::::: 

$48 _ 

$146 _ 

$61 _ 

$187 

$154. 

»187 

«M 

MO. 

$31 „ 

$197 

1  IM 

$118 

1113. 

1  m. 

1  m. 

mo. 

1 «» 

$196 

•369 

$334 _ 

$128 

$118 

$141 

$148 
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Amount  rMSlred 


Fsderol 


$68... 
$253.. 

$131.. 
$253.. 

$206.. 
$131.. 
$253.. 
$100.. 
$300.. 
$236.. 
$60... 
$105.. 
$219.. 
$113.. 
$207.. 
$154.. 
$185.. 
$131.. 
$118.. 
$42... 
$141.. 
$13S.. 

$m.. 

$164.. 

$07... 
$208.. 
$208.. 
$80... 

$134.. 
$81... 
$176.. 
$111.. 
$84... 
$243.. 
$114.. 
$118.. 
$120.. 
$80... 
$148.. 
$200.. 
$120.. 
$166.. 
$42... 
$08... 
$08... 
$108.. 

•lis.. 

1144.. 


•61.10 
102.  to 

96.00 
102.10 

41.00 
102.00 

08.  SO 
163.00 

41.00 

87.00 

80.10 
226.00 

82.00 
103.00 
102.80 
184.00 
143.00 

07.00 
127.00 

99.00 

08.00 
162.00 
139.80 
170.60 

70.00 
106.00 
116.00 
106.00 
102.00 

07.00 

90.00 
194.00 
108.90 
184.00 

06.00 
167.90 
123.00 

04.00 
137.80 
143.90 

86.00 
124. 8D 
106.00 

29.00 
143.00 
157.00 

96.50 
143.80 
132.00 

80.00 
158.00 

40  00 
105.00 
82.00 
166.00 
170.  BO 
123.00 
330.  M) 


Loeal 


MH 

188.  DO 

oaoo 

106.00 

180.80 
83.00 

104.00 
00.00 

143.60 
82.00 

118.00 
41.00 
87.00 

102.60 

108.00 
03.60 
60  EO 

172.60 

131.60 
66.60 
73.00 
61.80 

123.00 
72.00 
84  00 

1A5.60 
82.00 
70.00 

102.80 
61.00 
90  60 

308^00 
70.80 
0100 
28.60 
46.00 
90.00 
7a  60 

7a  00 

ISIOO 


•26.80 

23.80 

6X00 

.80 

laoo 

68.00 
64.60 
70.00 
10  00 
64.00 
63.80 
106.00 

0 

60.00 
26.60 
28.50 
00.80 

0 

72.00 
66.00 

0 

85.00 
75.80 
88.60 
48.00 
01.00 
00.00 
01.00 
68.00 
84.80 
S7.00 
96.00 
63.60 
84.80 
02.00 
90.60 
6100 

0 

71.80 
40  80 
41.00 
88.80 
01.00 
18.00 
77.00 

0 

03.50 
05.50 

n.oo 

63.00 
81.00 
18.00 
88.00 
49.00 
88.00 
88.60 

8.00 
27.80 
03.60 
60.80 
79.00 

0 

0 

62.80 
SLOO 
43.00 
80.00 
41.60 
40.00 

0 

1 

64.00 
32.80 
04.00 
00.50 
37.50 
96.60 
76.50 
33.60 
61.00 
39.80 
62.00 
39.00 

0 

77.80 
32.00 
48.00 
20.80 
29.00 
67.80 
66.00 
46.80 
01.00 
15.80 
23.00 

0 
37.80 
48.00 
31.00 


Nnmbar  of  persons  In  assisUnoe  unit 


ToUl 
persoos 


10 


10 


Adnlto 


ChfldiM 


Total 


3 
4 
3 

4 

1 
3 

3 
0 
3 
2 
3 
10 
3 
3 
4 
7 
6 
3 
4 
3 
3 
0 
8 
7 
1 
3 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
7 
4 
8 
2 
0 
8 
8 
8 
0 
3 
8 
3 
1 
8 
0 
2 
0 
4 
3 
6 
3 
0 
2 
0 
7 
8 
10 
2 
7 
0 
3 
6 
8 
3 
7 
3 
0 
3 
6 
1 
3 
4 
S 
3 
I 
8 
« 
1 
3 
3 
• 
3 
0 
7 
3 
1 
4 
1 
t 
• 
3 
1 
I 
S 
• 
t 
1 
I 


nieglti- 
mate 


10 


Amoaaft  i«ealT«d 


•127.. 
•220.. 
$218.. 
$141.. 
$100.. 
$160.. 
&61.. 
$117.. 
$67  .. 
$172.. 
$181.. 
$258.. 
$227.. 
$117.. 
$211.. 
$38  .. 
$148.. 
$178.. 
$193.. 
$158.. 
$215.. 
$70... 
$01... 
$138.. 
$100.. 
1125.. 
$160.. 
$110.. 
$104.. 
$161.. 
$130.. 
$166.. 
$100-. 

IwiII 

$288.. 
$187.. 
$100.. 
$307.. 
$187.. 
$139.. 
$181.. 
124.. 


$154.. 

$181.. 
$282.. 
$100.. 
$101.. 
$173.. 
$234.. 
$188.. 
$187- 
$80... 
$214-. 
$180.. 
$109.. 
$160- 


$227... 
$4»._. 

$108 — 
$113... 
$273 — 
$08.... 

•318 — 
$287... 
$334... 

$74..- 

$127 

$108... 
$17*.. . 
$111.- 
$184... 
$187... 
$118... 
$181... 
$188... 
$315... 
$336... 

woil" 

$173... 
$178... 
$108... 
$44.... 
$361... 
$71— 
$306... 
•00..- 
$141... 
$118... 
$178... 
$181... 


Federal 


$80.00 
143.00 
184.50 

87.00 
102.00 
123.00 

07.00 
102.80 

41.00 
108.00 
103.00 
166.00 
140.  .V) 

00.60 
184.60 

2180 

oaoo 

110.60 

12100 

143.80 

140.50 

7a  00 

41.80 

01.00 

01.00 

73.80 

oaso 
uaoo 

08.80 

02.00 

01.60 

106.60 

102.00 

154.00 

118.00 

171.60 

121.00 

82.00 

143.60 

187.00 

102.60 

118.00 

73.00 

17a  60 

04.00 

10160 

118.00 

186.00 

105.00 

101.00 

loaeo 

16100 
18180 
121.00 

01.80 
13160 
117.80 
182.80 
123.00 

68.00 
14a  60 

41.00 

06.00 

82.00 
163.60 

08.00 
147.60 
193.00 
206.60 

42.60 
102.80 
128.00 
111.00 

oaso 

119.80 

121.00 

78.00 

uaoo 

10X50 
140.50 

isaoo 

87.00 

loaoo 

118.80 

11a  80 

68.00 

41.00 

20a  00 

n.oo 

17a  80 
OL60 
87.00 

7a  00 

11100 
11a  00 
14a  80 
13100 
6100 

m.80 


Local 


$47.00 
77.00 
33.60 
64.00 
68.00 
27.00 
64.00 
14.80 

laoo 

04.00 
48.00 
88.00 
80.50 
47.  SO 
2a  80 
13.  .V) 
62.00 
01.50 
09.00 
11  .'O 
7160 

0 

19.50 
47.00 
39.00 
61.80 
63.80 

0 
35.50 
60.00 
47.50 
60.50 
68.00 
77.00 
03.00 

uaso 
oaoo 

27.00 
03.60 

0 
3a  80 
63.00 
61.00 
88.60 

0 

40.80 
03.00 
97.00 
01.00 

0 

0180 
70.00 

3.60 
60.00 

laeo 

79.60 
62.50 
00.80 
30.00 
83.00 
80.60 
100 
43.00 
30.00 

loaso 

0 

70.60 
94.00 
12a  60 
31.60 
3180 
42.00 
07.00 
4160 
0150 
6a60 
40.00 
03.00 
36.80 
7180 
79.00 

0 
60.00 

saso 

01.80 

36.00 

3.00 

4a  00 
0 
saso 

7.60 
6100 
48.00 
60.00 
08.00 
80  80 
3X00 

0 

oaoo 


Namber  of  persons  in  assistance  onlt 


Total 
persons 


3 
0 
9 
3 
4 
0 
3 
6 
2 
4 
6 
7 
0 
2 
9 
1 
4 
6 
6 
7 
0 
4 
2 
4 
2 
2 
3 
9 
3 
8 
4 
6 
4 
7 
6 
6 
5 
4 
7 

11 
8 
6 
2 
8 
4 
4 
6 
8 
4 
0 
4 
8 
9 
8 
3 
6 
6 
0 
0 
2 
0 
2 
2 
4 
8 
8 
7 
9 
7 
1 
6 
0 
4 
3 
8 
• 
3 
8 
8 
• 
7 
7 
4 
8 
8 
3 
3 

10 
4 
• 
3 
3 
3 
• 
8 

I 


Adults 


Childnn 


ToUI 


medtl- 
mate 
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Fe<hnl 

LO«Kl 

Number  of  persons  In  aastotanoe  nnlt 

Amonnt  rMeived 

Federal 

Local 

Nomber  of  persons  In  assistance  unit 

Amoont  Kcelred 

ToUl 
persons 

Adults 

CbUdrea 

Total 

Adults 

Ctaildrm 

ToUl 

DtoCltt- 
mAte 

Total        IIIfkUI- 
mate 

919 

$m.M 

01.00 
106.00 

44.  M 
128.M 
106.00 

00.00 
103.  M 

72.00 
123.00 

87.00 
105.00 
105.00 
.143.  M 

102.  M 
82.M 

106.00 

140.  M 

50.00 

00.  M 

148.  M 

182.  M 

06.00 

124.  M 

105.00 

61.  M 

63.  M 

85.00 

112.00 

76.  M 

165.00 

88.00 

124.00 

102.00 

U7.M 

73.  M 

103.  M 

se.M 

106.  M 
102.00 
124.00 
102.00 

37.00 
167.00 

71.00 
103.00 

M.00 

8f  M 
200.  M 
143.  M 
131.  M 
143.  M 
131.  M 
115.00 
144.00 
134.00 
101.00 

80.00 

$38.M 
te.00 
61.00 
22.  M 
62.  M 
88.00 
55.00 
8.M 
30.00 
53.00 
54.00 
61.00 
01.00 
54.  M 
14.50 
40.  M 
02.00 
74.  M 
37.00 
57.  M 
71. M 
04.  M 
52.00 
58.M 
01.00 
18.  M 
30.  M 
52.00 
57.00 
43.  M 
88.00 
65.00 
OU.OO 
68.00 
70.  M 
61.  M 
86.M 
37.  M 
«2.M 
58.00 
00.00 
58.00 
26.00 
00  00 
38.00 
48.00 
28.00 
61.  M 
00.  M 
54.  M 
66.  M 
4.M 
65.  M 
00.00 
07.00 
00.00 
57.00 
80.00 

2 
3 
4 

2 
6 
7 
4 
5 
3 
6 
3 
4 
4 
7 
5 
3 
4 
6 
2 
3 
7 
8 
4 
0 
4 
3 
3 
3 
5 
3 

10 

J 

1 
2 

3 

5 
3 
2 
2 
2 

1 
0 
I 
0 
0 

$340 

$188.00 

106.  M 

102.  M 

48.00 

112.  M 

140.  M 

68.  M 

123.00 

164.00 

116.  M 

70.00 

106.00 

215.  M 

IW.OO 

103  M 

00.00 

00.00 

03.50 

07.00 

14.1.  M 

173.  M 

37.  M 

80.00 

103.00 

80.00 

73.M 

126.00 

102.  M 

131.  M 

164.00 

04.M 

00.50 

123.00 

144.00 

131.  M 

04.00 

102.00 

87.00 

84.00 

48.00 

78.00 

34.  M 

104.  M 

143.  M 

123.00 

01.  M 

43.00 

123.00 

164.00 

24.  M 

102.00 

102.00 

102.  M 

33.M 

00.00 

48.00 

164.00 

$81. M 
MM 
29.  M 
37.00 
57  M 
00.  .V) 
24.  .V) 
10  00 
23.00 
61.  M 
48.00 
01.00 

105.  .V) 

58.00 

48.50 

85.00 

0 

00.  M 
53.00 

64.  M 
85.  M 

26.  M 
45.00 
48.00 
37  00 
51.  M 
71.00 

3.M 

65.  M 
16  00 
61.  M 
63.M 
67.00 
67.00 
65.  M 
31.00 
58.00 
54.00 
32.00 

0 

0 

23.M 
60.  M 

27.  M 
24.00 
23.M 
21.00 
1&00 
60.00 
laM 
58.00 
58.00 
21.  M 
22.M 
55.00 
26.00 
68.00 

10 
8 

4 

3 
8 

2 

0 

$140. 

gSA 

3 

$100. 

$132 

3 

$07 

tts*:.:::.::::::::::.: 

0 

$101 

$170 

4 

$369 , 

0 
0 

4 
1 
8 
1 
1 

$216 

1 

$154. 

$W        

2 

$111 

$133          

1 

nil 

$187 

0 

$170 

$178 

0 

$141 

$118 

0 

$106 ^ 

$106. 

$100. 

0 

0 

4 

1 

1 

5 

0 

2 

1 

0 

3 

6 

3 

0 

0 

2 
4 
2 
0 
1 
4 
8 
1 
1 
0 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
0 
2 
8 
0 
8 
0 
8 
1 
0 
4 
8 
0 

$:»2l  

$in^ 

$100 

M17 

$152 

$1*2 

$154 

SI  OB . 

$00 

$154 

t218. . 

Hi           .  .        ... 

$1M 

SSt     :::::::"" 

$308 

nn 

$250 

•277           

$04 

tiJg 

$134 

tin.                ....-- 

$151 

ttm. 

$00. 

$126. 

■M- 

$107 

1 1«7 

$100 

tlOB 

$107 

1  190 

$180 

IBN. 

$150 

1 143                       .  ... 

$100. 

;  1M[.                   

$180. 

1 100                        ... 

$211 

1  nc 

$107....^ 

$05 ! 

K«. ~ 

1  MO                  .... 

$100- 

107 

$141 

$1(0                

$80 

;  IfQl.                      

$48 

:  IML 

$76. 

:  ItO 

$68 

$165. 

|2S7 

$171 

1  too              

$147 

1  181,                     

$85 

1  M 

$64 

'  IM. 

$138 

$233 

fmam 

$38 

wt 

$160. 

I4K.      

$100. 

tn    

$184- 

ITIL           

$80 

;  BIL 

$164 

1  Ml.                 .... 

$74. 

$210. 

-  14S. 

t 

Receiving  assistance  for  5  \ 

\jears,  but  less  than  6  years 

Federal 

Local 

Number  of  persons  In  assistance  unit 

Amount  received 

* 

Federal 

Local 

Number  of  persons  in  assistance  unit 

Amount  received 

Total 
persons 

Adults 

Children 

Total 
persons 

Adults 

Children 

Total 

lUegltl- 
mate 

ToUl 

nieititi- 
mate 

9114 

$68.00 

04.M 

184.  M 

45.00 

82.M 

173.  M 

221.00 

43.00 

102.  M 

04.00 

124.  M 

06.00 

136.50 

161.00 

120.  M 

48.  M 

00.50 

86.  M 

87.00 

77.  M 

20.  M 

57.00 

113.00 

206.00 

128.00 

33.60 

$46.00 
W.M 
82.  M 
34.00 
10.  M 
86.  M 

111.00 
21.00 
40.  M 
81.00 
00.  M 
62.00 
70.  M 
84.00 
66.  M 
26.  M 
88.50 
53.  M 
54.00 
66.  M 
3.M 
35.00 
58.00 
58.00 
51.00 
11.60 

10 

10 
P            0 

'^             A 

1 
0 
3 
0 
0 
7 
0 
0 
1 
3 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
2 
1 
3 
3 
1 
1 
1 
0 
• 
1 
0 

$383 

$184.  M 
107.00 
108.00 
106.00 

82.00 

4&00 
184.  M 
201.  M 
118.00 
130  00 
102.  M 
108.00 

82.00 
130.  M 

81.  M 
167.  M 
108.00 
140.  M 

00.00 
121.00 
134.00 
102.  M 
123.00 

52.00 
128.00 
187.  M 

$47.  M 
82.00 
64.00 
61.00 
82.00 
20.00 
02.80 

103.80 
08.00 
78.00 
10.  M 
64.00 
31.00 
64.  M 
48.M 
00.50 
64.00 
74.  M 
40.00 
00.00 
00.00 
88.M 
48.00 
30.00 
4a  00 
71.  M 

1 
0 

0 

8 

6 

8 

0 

$146. 

$160 

2 

1  M7 

$172 

Jt. 

$160 

72 

$114 

$380. 

$74 

$883 

$247 

$04. 

»o4..::..:::::::::::: 

$lff3 

$181 

$14*. 

$206 

$104 

ill8 

IMS. 

$172 

$307 

$118 

!  BOB 

$106 

1 187 

$180 

$7$^ 

$268 

Hit. 

$172 

$140... 

$216 

$141    

$186 

iiii 

$187 

$108 

ii4i. : 

$171    

$171 

f^ 

$82 

$174                   .  ...... 

$168. 

$84 .\ 

too 

1  1               » 
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Amount  iMttred 


Fedflfkl 


$ir. 


$388... 

$67 

$88.... 

$U4„. 

$100 

$100 

$17$_ 
$147... 

$178 

$103 


$aoo 

06.  M 
140.  M 
148.  M 
184.  M 
178.  M 
123.00 

00.00 

oaM 

184.  M 
88.(0 
78.M 

aoo.M 

Iff.  00 

138.00 

104.  M 

82.00 

U8.M 

102.00 

181.  M 

197.  M 

87.  M 

188.  M 

114.00 

140.(0 

146.  fO 

170.  M 

IM.M 

305.00 

80.  M 

121.00 

102.80 

167.  M 

110.00 

105.00 

87.00 

00.  M 

116.M 

62.00 

80.00 

80.00 

133.00 

03.  M 

110.  M 

43.00 

150.  M 

111.00 

102.(0 

06.00 

106.00 

102.00 

145.(0 

lflA.50 

120^80 

188.  M 

41.00 

83.00 

08.(0 

ifiaoo 

100.00 

ULQO 

oaoo 

123.00 
102.00 

loiao 

oaoo 
14a  M 

12LQ0 

03.  M 
11&80 
178.  M 

30.00 
184.(0 
187.(0 

06.00 
103.  M 

80.M 
116.00 

OS.  80 
123.00 
147.00 
110. » 

01.00 
116.00 

73.(0 
104.00 

04.00 
173.90 
102.(0 
102.  SO 
102.(0 
143.90 
164.00 
164.00 
184.00 

70w90 
121.00 
100.00 

3100 


Loetl 


$21.00 
43.M 
74.  M 
86.M 
40.50 

oaM 

56.00 
55.00 
46.U 
18.  M 

saoo 

61.  M 

liaM 

88.00 

40.00 

flaM 

84.00 
08.M 
68.00 
06.M 
08.M 
85.  M 
n.60 
7a  00 
74.  M 
80.  M 
01.  M 
02  M 
64.00 
47.  M 

oaoo 

3S.M 

79.  M 
64  00 
88.00 
54.00 
67.  M 
61.  M 

0 
37.00 
43.00 
67.00 

00.  M 
64.M 
21.00 
82.  M 
07.00 
43.(0 

0 

61.00 
68.00 
68.M 

80.  M 
00.M 
07.  M 

laoo 
8a  00 
oaM 

0 
01.00 
07.00 
87.00 
68.00 

0 

oaao 

38.00 
74.  W 
40.00 
41.  M 

01.  M 
SAM 
18.00 

8aw 

71.  W 
0 

43.n 
43.M 
00.00 

oaoo 

13.00 
70.00 
04.M 
11.60 

oaoo 

61.  U 
14.00 

61.  n 

86.M 
8ZM 
47.80 
41.  M 
02.M 
33.00 
74.00 
87.80 
43.  N 
OAOO 
06.0$ 
t       « 


Nmnbor  of  persons  in  aasistanoe  unit 


Total 
pemos 


10 


Adutts 


CUUnn 


Total 


nieclti- 
mat« 


Amount  rMeived 


$U0. 

$114.... 
$881.... 

$136. 

$330.... 

$303 

$100. 

$137k — 
$U0.... 
$327.... 
$120.... 
$104.... 

$138 

$337 

$304 

tSa"'.'. 

$173 


$100.. 
$871.. 
$».. 

$ao.. 

$106.. 
$U0.. 
$M0„ 

$au.. 

$iw.. 

$!«.. 
$218.. 


$100. 

$125 

$218 

$167. 

$113. 

$276 

$106.... 
$184.... 
$111..-. 
$U8.... 

$24 

$800 

$86 

$180 

$120.... 

$111 

$U4 

$108 

$104.... 
$321.... 

$100 

$100 

$100 

$100 

$105 


Federal 


$31&.. 


$07.00 
73.  M 
22a  00 
73.  M 
164.00 
184.50 
102.00 

102.  M 
130.00 
218.  M 

70.50 
110.  M 

8a  00 
14a  M 
236.  M 
173.  M 

loaoo 

108.00 
W.M 
102.00 
170.  W 
124.00 
7a  M 

uaoo 

103.  M 
102.00 
205.00 
121.00 
164.00 
313.00 
106.  M 

66.M 

73.M 

148.00 

lOaM 

11X00 

183L00 

03lM 

81M 

73L00 

13100 

3aM 

137.  M 

36.00 

saoo 

103.  M 

oaM 

0100 

oaoo 

143.  M 
143.  M 
13100 

loaoo 

110.00 
102.00 

oaoo 

188.00 
ISA  00 

i4aM 
sxoo 

158.00 
30.00 
01.00 

oaoo 

10100 

loaoo 
n.oo 

M.00 
78.60 
OAM 

14a  M 

23aM 
123.00 
143.  M 
153.00 
238.00 

7a  00 
oaoo 

123.00 

2a  00 

12100 

ea5o 

205.00 

80.  M 

SAW 

128.00 

01.00 

78.00 

OLOO 

13100 

08.00 

12&M 

102.  M 

102.  M 

106.00 

147.00 

103.80 

oaoo 


Local 


$53.00 

40.  M 
105.00 

61.  M 
66.00 

77.  M 
58.00 
21 M 

0 

loaM 
4aM 

61M 
42.00 
80.  M 

78.  M 
85.  M 
51.00 
6100 
SAM 
6a  00 
01.  M 
00.00 
43.  M 
65.00 
47.  M 

saoo 

51.00 

oaoo 

30.00 
0 

oaM 

43.M 
61.  M 

oaoo 
saM 

0 

0100 
4LM 

6aM 

89.00 
60.00 

3.M 
71.M 

0 

63.00 
2aM 
41M 

saoo 

6&00 
30.  M 
77.  M 
87.00 
OLOO 

6aM 

SAOO 

3a  00 
loaoo 

7A00 
71 M 
AOO 
7a  00 
lAOO 

saoo 

4100 

isaoo 

81.00 
SAOO 

4a  00 

61.  M 
62.M 

80.  M 

■a.M 

lAOO 

81.  M 
TAOb 

112.00 
4&00 
62.00 
6100 
15.00 
00.00 

41.  M 
11.00 

47.  W 
M.SO 
80.00 
47.00 
61.00 
2ZS0 
00.00 
41.00 
70.(0 

48.  M 
20.60 
01.00 
81.00 
4Z80 

0 


Nombw  of  pemns  in  Msistanoe  unit 


Totel 
persons 


4 

8 

11 
3 
8 
0 
4 
6 
8 

10 
3 
6 
4 
0 

11 
8 
8 
4 
3 
4 
8 
( 
8 
8 
6 
4 

10 
6 
8 

11 
6 
3 
2 
7 
4 
0 
8 
2 
8 
8 
( 
1 
0 
8 
8 
8 
3 
4 
8 
7 
0 
0 
4 
8 
4 
8 
8 

r 

0 
4 
T 

1 

8 
3 

4 

6 
2 

4 
2 
4 
6 

11 
6 
7 
7 

U 
2 
4 
0 
1 
( 
( 

10 
8 
8 
6 
4 
2 
8 
8 
2 
( 
S 
8 
4 
• 
8 
C 


Adults 


CbOdNB 


Total 


nieciu- 


22120 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

Receiving  ataietarice  for  5  yearn,  hui  Uu  tkan  6  yeara — Ck>Dtinued 


November  1$ 


AlDOQUi  FMOITM 


nn.. 
mi.. 

$101.. 
t4L.. 

taot.. 
tm.. 

SBl.. 
tMl.. 
$172.. 
$33$.. 
$367.. 
$130.. 
$«... 
$41... 
$1$$.. 
$330.. 
$3$6.. 


$10$-. 
$113.. 


$182.. 
$104.. 

$13$.. 


$Mr. 


&: 


nisL. 
$1$$.. 

$114.. 
$7$... 
$100.. 
$M6l. 
$213.. 


$72... 
$14U. 
$»7.. 


$12... 
$1«.. 
$1M.. 


r«d«nl 


$118.00 

6&S0 

61.  so 

27.00 

14$.  60 

78.60 

188.00 

104.60 

108.00 

isaoo 

172.60 

8X00 

O&OO 

3&00 

88  60 

140.00 

16&00 

«a60 

12100 

07.00 

188.00 

10X00 

127.00 

124.00 

68  00 

81.00 

148.60 

181.80 

104.60 

2a  60 

10X00 

104.60 

76.00 

187.60 

41.00 

110.00 

S8.00 

8X00 

78.00 

10X00 

106.00 

16100 

21.00 

08.00 

7X00 

87.00 

18X60 

81.60 

61.80 

127.00 

68.00 

48.00 


$68.00 
4160 

ae.6o 

16.00 
6a  60 
61.60 
78.00 
76.60 
6100 
78.00 
81  SO 
38  00 
88.00 
16.00 
4160 

saoo 

7V.  00 
38.60 
60.00 
46.00 
67.00 
88  00 
7X00 
88.00 
41.00 
48  00 
61.60 
66.60 
S8.60 

6.60 
88  00 
60.80 

0 

71.80 
17.00 

0 

6100 
8X00 

0 

68.00 
61.00 
48.00 

laoo 

0 

0 

6100 
04.60 
48.60 
ia60 
7X00 
41.00 
21.00 


Nombtr  of  pcnoos  In  ■Mtrtiawi  unit 


ToUl 
pcnons 


Adults 


ChOdraD 


ToUl 


DleRltl- 


0 

1 

3 

1 

0 

1 

0 

1 

0 

0 

7 

4 

0 

0 

0 

0 

8 

1 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0 

1 

0 

2 

6 

6 

6 

1 

8 

8 

0 

0 

0 

0 

2 

1 

0 

8 

0 

1 

0 

• 

4 

0 
0 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 


Amount  r«eeiv«d 


$180.. 
$46l.. 

$111.. 
$211.. 
1166.. 
$102.. 

r«7.. 

$186.. 
$203.. 
$111.. 
$116l. 
$88... 
$231.. 
$228.. 
$103.. 
$100.. 
$100.. 
$217.. 
$180.. 
$18B.. 
$207.. 
$121.. 
$134.. 

taa.. 

$168.. 
$166.. 
$154.. 
$38... 
$67... 
$101.. 
$6«... 
$316.. 
$148. 
$149. 
$163. 
$133. 
$166. 
$146. 
$183. 


Fodanl 


$398. 
$31.. 
$306. 

$186. 
$183. 
$116. 
$172. 
$308. 
$70.. 
$168. 
$164. 


$M1.80 

$67.60 

38160 

17.60 

6180 

41.80 

1$100 

78.00 

106.00 

61  00 

8X00 

40.00 

131  M 

66.50 

04.50 

61.80 

134.  SO 

68.50 

66.50 

44.50 

71  M) 

41.60 

8100 

0 

16100 

77.00 

147.00 

81.00 

68.00 

36.00 

102.00 

8100 

123.00 

37.00 

141.60 

76.80 

102.60 

47.60 

127.80 

61.60 

206.00 

92.00 

71.60 

49.50 

80.00 

45.00 

173.80 

86.80 

123.00 

45.00 

lor.oo 

61.00 

«3.  W 

6C  60 

2180 

1180 

30.00 

2100 

67.00 

3100 

8100 

0 

140.50 

7180 

9100 

62.00 

10X60 

4180 

14180 

9.60 

$8.00 

60.00 

UHOO 

61.00 

80100 

6100 

134.00 

6a  00 

66.60 

3180 

61.60 

2180 

19100 

97.00 

21.00 

laoo 

130.00 

75.00 

130.60 

66.50 

119.00 

64.00 

7160 

41.60 

10100 

64.00 

14160 

6180 

4100 

24.00 

10100 

6X00 

83.60 

60.80 

Nambar  of 


Inusistanoe  unit 


Total 


10 


Adulte 


Chlldno 


Total 


DtaKiti- 
mate 


lUciiving  aaaiaianee  for  6  years,  btU  Uta  than  7  year  a 


Amount  received 


Federal 


$170.00 
164.00 
146.80 
170.00 

8X00 

6100 
121.00 

8X00 
128.60 
108.00 
14160 

8X60 
21100 
10X60 
12100 
130.00 
17180 
123.80 
124.00 
128.60 
184.60 
120.00 
10X00 

6180 
111.00 

8X00 
14180 

66.60 
13160 
14180 

6X00 


Local 


$6100 
6100 

aaeo 

8X00 
19.00 
3X00 
6100 

0 

6X80 
64.00 
77.60 
4X60 

0 

36.60 
31.00 
7^00 
8180 
67.80 
09.00 
6X60 
26.60 
66.00 
88.00 
4160 
67.00 
3100 
11.60 
8160 
67.60 
8160 

saoo 


NnmlMr  of  pcnooa  In  i— Irrtance  unit 


Total 
persons 


12 


Adults 


CliUdren 


T«U1 


niecm- 


Amount  reeelved 


$808.... 

$182.... 
$221.... 
$102.... 
$300.... 
$338.... 
$373.... 
$173..., 
$180.... 
$1«$... 
$386... 
$132... 

S::: 

$187... 

$ir... 

$86.... 
$289... 
$166... 

$267... 
$167... 
$160... 
$309... 
$343... 

$138 

$M$... 
$$14... 
$190... 
$3$1... 
$117... 
$148... 


Federal 


$301.00 

10160 

14150 

8X00 

16100 

18160 

18100 

12100 

10X00 

124.00 

17180 

7X00 

8100 

16100 

121.00 

8100 

38.00 

16100 

180.00 

167.00 

12100 

96.60 

187.80 

166.60 

78.60 

98.00 

206.80 

127.00 

14160 

10X60 

90.80 


Local 


$10X00 

6180 
77.50 
20.00 
8100 
61.60 
87.00 
49.00 
68.00 
6100 
88.50 
60.00 
3100 
6100 
6100 
6X00 
27.00 
81.00 
61.00 
90.00 
34.00 
6180 
71.80 
77.60 
61.60 
66.00 
107.60 
7X00 
8X60 
1180 
87.80 


Number  of  persons  In  assistance  unit 


ToUl 
persons 


Adults 


Children 


Total 


niefiti- 
mat« 


196S 


GONGRESSIOHAL  RECORD  —  SEN  ATE 

lUcewint  aaaiaianee  for  d  yeara,  but  Uaa  than  7  yeara — Continued 


22121 


Amotmt  rseatfti 


$187. 
$28$. 
$161 
$101 
$141. 
$271.. 
$200. 
$141.. 
$111. 
$160.. 
$300.. 
$301 
$837. 
$130.. 
$377.. 
$33$. 
$6$.. 
$168.. 
$11$. 
$80.. 
$331.. 
$187.. 
$97... 
$38$. 
$30... 
$117.. 
$300.. 

$103.! 
$184.. 
$166.. 
$197.. 
$181.. 
$173.. 
$346.. 
$160.. 
$278.. 
$177.. 
$190.. 
$241.. 
$131.. 
$160.. 
$00... 
$149.. 
$128.. 
$114.. 
$184.. 
$162.. 
$125.. 

noo.. 

$144.. 

$215.. 
$177.. 
$181. 
$181. 

$184l! 
$118.. 

$10..! 

$187.. 
$31.. 
$$$... 

$18$.. 
$134.. 
$154.. 

$111.. 
$161. 
$148.. 


IMml 


$111.00 
16100 

loaoo 

10100 

87.00 

18B.0O 

137.80 

141.00 

7180 

9180 

164.00 

184.60 

287.00 

10X60 

18X50 

164.00 

37.00 

10100 

67.60 

£100 

14160 

12B.S0 

5150 

16100 

30.00 

8X00 

14180 

12100 

68.00 

11160 

10100 

131.60 

11100 

11100 

161.00 

10X00 

172.00 

128.00 

12100 

160.00 

87.60 

10X00 

6100 

96.60 

78.80 

68.00 

164.00 

92.60 

79.00 

96.60 

8160 

14160 

11100 

164.00 

11X00 

8X00 

11100 

7D.0O 

8100 

61.00 

10.00 

121.00 

2100 

6160 

164.00 

146.60 

4180 

124.60 

10X60 

9160 

6160 

101 OO 

90.60 


$8100 
8100 
6100 
61.00 
6100 
8100 
71.60 
0 

41.80 
63.60 
$6.00 
2L(0 
4100 
9160 
9160 
7100 
3100 
61.00 
46.80 
3100 
77.80 
60.60 
37.60 
8100 
0 

36.00 
6160 
7100 
40.00 
6160 
61.00 
6160 
6100 
60.00 
8100 
68.00 

10100 
6100 
62.00 
8X00 
«L$0 
$100 
3100 
6X80 
61.80 
4100 
20.00 
60.00 
46.00 
63.80 
6180 
7160 
81.00 
XL  00 
$7.00 
1100 
70.00 
«.00 
41.00 
39.00 
0 

66.00 
0 

36.60 
6100 
80.60 
3180 
68.80 
21.80 
60.80 
4160 
61.00 
67.60 


Numbar  o(  persoos  in  assistance  unit 


T«tel 


Adults 


ChOdren 


Total 


IS 


IDacm- 
mate 


Amount  reoalved 


$110.. 
$100.. 
$181.. 
$121.. 
$141. 
$340.. 
$190.. 
$103.. 
$01.. 
$181.. 
$148.. 
$364.. 

nSir 

$137.. 
$16$.. 
$260.. 
$168.. 
$164.. 
$184.. 
$106.. 
$300.. 
$146.. 
$133.. 
$386.. 
$148.. 
$160.. 
$366.. 
$118.. 
$317.. 
$1$1.. 
$130.. 
$00... 
$309.. 
$187.. 
$130.. 
$104.. 
$144.. 
$134.. 
$148.. 
$107.. 
$384.. 
$72... 
$17... 
$181.. 
$1*4.. 
$161.. 
$108.. 
$381.. 
$306.. 
$1$8.. 
$131.. 
$130.. 
$277.. 
$173.. 
$300.. 
$96... 
$83... 
$104.. 
$187.. 
$94... 
$194.. 
$333.. 
$154.. 
$183.. 


Fedacal 


$8100 

6L00 

11100 

7L60 

10X60 

16100 

127.00 

67.80 

8X00 

11100 

9180 

18160 

18160 

90.80 

10X60 

12100 

16100 

10100 

93.80 

11100 

6180 

20100 

9160 

10X60 

19X00 

14160 

9160 

18150 

82.00 

13100 

87.50 

8X00 

6180 

137.60 

96.00 

81.60 

6160 

8150 

80.00 

9a  60 

6180 

18160 

61.60 

17.00 

11100 

8180 

123.00 

8X00 

18180 

130.00 

83.00 

77.00 

10X80 

18X80 

10100 

16100 

6160 

6X00 

10X60 

11160 

9100 

138.60 

221.60 

09.00 

103.00 

83.00 

16100 

9160 

166.00 

13100 

99.00 

70.00 


Local 


$44.00 
3100 
6100 
4180 
4160 
7100 
7X00 
3160 
UOO 
6100 
60.60 
79.60 

100.60 
57.60 
3160 
40.00 
91.00 
61.00 
60.60 
7100 
41.60 

10100 
60.80 
2160 
90.00 
160 
6160 
80.60 
3100 
81.00 
4160 
3100 
8160 
71.60 
6X00 
4160 
8160 
6160 
45.00 
67.60 
4X60 
4160 
10.80 
0 
6100 
60.60 
28.00 
36.00 
66.60 
7100 
60.00 
44.00 
36.60 
9160 
6100 
46.00 
36.80 
30.00 
1.60 
71.60 
0 
68.80 

111.60 
66.00 
60.00 
6100 
77.00 
60.60 
88.00 
0 

6100 
4100 


Nombar  of  persons  In  asststaooe  unit 


Total 


10 


Adotts 


ChOdrea 


Total       niactti- 


J 

5 


1 

Receiving 

aaaiatance  for  7 

yeara,  biU  Uaa  than  8  yeara 

Local 

Number  ol  persons  in  assistance  unit 

Amount  received 

Federal 

Local 

Number  of  pernms  in  assistance  unit 

Amount  reoelTod 

Federal 

1 

i 

Total 
paraoos 

AdulU 

ChUdren 

Total 
panoos 

AduUs 

CtafldrMi 

1 

Total 

QkclU- 
mato 

Total 

macttt- 
mato 

$178 

$111.00 

127.00 
7180 

12100 
8100 
7100 
90.60 
4100 

166.00 
3160 
8100 
67.00 

12100 
7180 

$67.00 
7X00 
61.80 
7100 
2100 
4100 
67.60 
0 

88.00 
37.80 
8100 
3100 
4100 
SLiO 

1 
0 

$178 

$10100 

10X60 

8X00 

38.00 

13160 

14160 

10X00 

2160 

8160 

10X60 

18100 

14100 

1O180 

11L50 

$8100 
38.80 
3100 

0 

0150 
77.80 
8100 
1180 
6160 

6.60 

0 

77.00 
3180 
88.80 

/           I 

0 

1 

$190.... 

$135.    

ii3i:::::;:~™.::::: 

$130 

wn 

4 
3 
0 
4 

$196 

$107 

$118 

$148. 

$48 

$381 

$347 

$38 

• 
f 

} 

• 

r 

$25$ 

$66 '.."'.... 

$118...      ... 

$1$4 .. 

$108 .. .. 

$1$1 

$03 

$330. 

1 

$171  _._ 

$138 

4 

$135 

$18$^ 

4 

22122 


CX)NGR£SSIGMAL  RECORD  -*-  SENATE 

Rsesiving  uuutance  for  7  ytart,  hd  Uu  than  8  yean — Coatlnued 


November  18 


Fedenl 

Lowl 

NomlMr  of  pcrmiui  In  aaalstanoe  unit 

Amount  ncelved 

Federal 

lioral 

Number  of  persoas  in  aesistanoe  unit 

ToUl 
pcnooa 

Adults 

ChlMicD 

Total 

Adults 

CbUdrai 

■^ 

Total 

nieciti- 

mste 

Total 

DleKltt- 
mate 

$124. _ 

$87 _ 

$164. _ 

$178 

618. 

$« ~ 

$128 _ 

870                        .  .... 

$84.00 
87.00 
08.80 

111.00 
7a  00 
68.00 

102.80 
46.00 
64.00 
06.60 
64.00 

143.60 

102.80 
06.80 
86.80 

124.00 
37.80 

146.60 
88.80 

138.00 
44.80 

148.00 

122.80 
40.00 

131.80 

146.80 

iiaoo 

66.00 

61.80 

4&00 

173.80 

186.00 

100.80 

137.  SO 

124.00 

08.00 

61.80 

131.00 

03.00 

66.60 

106.00 

106.00 

$40.00 
0 

66.60 
67.00 
48.00 
30.00 
26.80 
24.00 
32.00 
63.80 
31.00 
36.60 
46.60 
63.60 
83.60 
60.00 
36.80 
80.60 
63.80 
70.00 
33.80 
68.00 
67.80 
20.00 
76.80 
80.80 
0 
32.00 

laso 

0.00 
88.80 
70.00 
64.60 
71.80 
60.00 

0 

38.80 
66.00 

0 

44.80 
61.00 
61.00 

2 

I 

0 

• 

5 

8306    

$130.00 

48.60 

130.00 

04.60 

33.00 

133.00 

146.50 

163.00 

105.00 

70.00 

saso 

180.00 

38.60 
160.00 

80.00 
118.00 

83.00 
110.  SO 
148.00 
137.00 
134.06 

83.00 

UOO 
131.80 
132.00 

70.00 
143.60 
190.00 
106.00 
184.00 

24.60 
106.00 
103.00 

82.00 

121.  00 

123.00 

102.00 

61.60 

73.80 

143.60 
68.00 

$76.00 
24.80 
76.00 
60.60 
31.00 

3.00 
80.50 
86.00 
61.00 
48.00 
57.60 
83.00 
15.60 
•4.00 
47.00 
83.00 
10.00 
74.80 
71.00 
73.00 
60.00 
60.00 

0 
66.60 

0 

46.00 
77.60 
100.00 
61.00 
06.00 
13.60 
61.00 
60.00 

6.00 
66.00 
19.00 
68.00 
26.60 
61.50 

T7.50 

0 

1 

$306 

Sm 

$83  

$126 

$227 

$247 

$86 _ 

$160 

$166    

iai8 

$98 - 

$179 « 

$140            —       ...... 

$148 

$341 

142 

$160 

$354 

8140 

:;i27 

$108 

•64 _ _ 

9m _ 

$140 ^.. 

$106 _ 

17H                                 -     - 

:  J97 

$101..^ 

$218..!. 

310 

100 

Its 

8213 

$133 

$190 - 

$m".V.'.'.Z'.'.'.'.'.'.'". 

$87 ..^ 

$12  

$197 

$132 

$125 

$221 _ 

$299 

$166 „ 

$73. - 

$57 ^ 

•280 _ 

$38. „ 

$166 „ 

$162 _ 

t88    

$W> 

^.:.:.r.z 

$200 

$193 

8se       

$187 _ 

1142 

$100 

$00 ._ 

$187 _ 

$111          .4 

$88 

$125 

$221 

$166  I*"Il..*".I.I.. 

$»8 _ 

$166 „ 

Rteeiving  astittance  for  8  years,  but  less  than  9  year$ 


Amount  leceived       Federal 


$123.60 

73.60 

01.60 

66.60 

70.50 

143.50 

126.00 

111.00 

306.00 

127.00 

78.50 

127.00 

71.00 

156.00 

45.00 

108.00 

106.00 

7a  00 

164.50 

80.00 

66.50 

80.50 

83.00 

31.00 

00.80 

123.00 

135.80 

108.00 

$6.00 

M3.00 

61.60 

176.00 

82.00 

143.00 

84.00 

03.50 

110.00 

133.00 

18160 

103.00 


Local 


$57.50 
61.60 
68.60 
44.60 
46.60 
77.50 
7a  00 
67.00 
83.00 
72.00 
45.50 
73.00 
30.00 
70.00 
34.00 
64.00 
64.00 

'  4aoo 

77.50 
68.00 
43.50 
86.60 

<aoo 
laoo 

67.60 
43.00 
8a  60 
64.00 
44.00 
68.00 
lfi.60 
88.00 
33.00 
77.00 
81.00 
60.60 
0 
81.00 
77.60 
60.00 


Number  of  persGos  in  asaletaBee  unit 


Total 
persons 


6 
3 
3 
3 
3 
6 
6 
4 
10 
6 
3 
6 
3 
7 
1 
4 
4 
3 
7 
3 
3 
3 
3 
1 
3 
6 
6 
4 
3 
4 
3 
8 
4 
6 
3 
3 
6 
6 
9 
« 


Adults 


Children 


Total 


DlaRttl- 


Amount  received 


Federal 


$103.50 

87.60 

64.00 

137.80 

41.00 

106.00 

125.00 

103.00 

30.60 

61.60 

117.60 

183.00 

17a  00 

180.00 

07.00 

103.60 

04.80 

106.00 

43.00 

127.00 

58.50 

74.60 

04.80 

66.60 

107.50 

85.00 

114.00 

94.60 

121.00 

laaoo 

41.00 

60.00 

40.00 

71.80 

121.00 

121.00 

121.00 

160.00 

131.00 


Local 


$6.50 
64.50 
4Z0O 
71.80 

6.00 
64.00 
7a  00 
6&00 

0.50 
27.80 
62.50 
76.00 
82.00 
82.00 
53.00 
32.60 
61.50 
64.00 
21.00 
73.00 
36.50 
41.50 
50.50 
33.60 
63.60 
62.00 
70.00 
60.60 

0 

75.00 
12.00 
37.00 

0 

40.60 
66.00 
66.00 
66.00 
82.00 
66.00 


Number  of  persons  In  aMlstsnne  unit 


Total 
persons 


Adults 


Childian 


Total 


Illegiti- 
mate 


0 
3 
0 
0 
0 
3 
1 
3 
0 
3 
0 
3 
0 
0 

$ 

1 

0 
3 

3 
0 
1 
1 
2 
0 
0 
3 
0 
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Receiving  aetielance  for  9  year$,  hut  leu  than  10  yeara 


22123 


Amount  reeelTwl 


$188. 


$187.. 
$M.. 

•101.. 


$180.. 
$180.. 

$su.. 

•!».. 
•88... 

rs... 

•130.. 
$78... 

»!•«.. 
•84— 

•108.. 
•147.. 
•BO. 
•100. 


$$00u 

Sitl 

$i«. 

•80 

titr. 

ST:; 

•!«.. 
•1$$.. 


Fed«al 


•13$  00 

173.60 

33160 

108  00 

108  00 

173.00 

41  00 

105.00 

8100 

140.80 

UtOO 

10100 

14100 

7$  80 

8100 

7100 

8100 

68  80 

12100 

41  00 

80  SO 

10180 

16100 

68  80 

30100 

13100 

7180 

6160 

8100 

84  60 

10100 

UOO 

79.80 

8100 


•48.00 
0160 
3160 
61  00 

60  00 
0100 
10.00 
61.00 
10.00 
88.00 
08.00 
88.00 
68.00 
51  60 
1100 

0 

38.00 
31.80 
31.00 
UOO 
8160 
4180 
4100 
•180 
10100 
80.00 
61.80 
3160 
6100 

61  80 
5100 
17.00 
4180 
80.00 


Namber  of  persons  in  assistance  unit 


ToUl 


AdniU 


CtaOdmi 


Total 


mtCiti- 


Amoont  reoeiv«d       Federal 


•16100 

30100 

111.00 

01.00 

00.80 

127.00 

80.60 

66.00 

13100 

16100 

73.80 

38.00 

60  00 

10100 

8180 

8160 

101  SO 

7150 

177.80 

10150 

31160 

14100 

130.00 

13100 

10100 

6150 

103.60 

10100 

13100 

11160 

18100 

57.00 

10100 

10100 


Loeil 


•81.00 
41.00 
67.00 
47.00 
57.  SO 
7100 
6180 
3100 
00.00 
8100 
61.80 
37.00 
38.00 
81.00 
4180 
4180 
7.50 
•1.50 
80.80 
3180 

10150 
80.50 
7100 
78.00 
07.00 
4150 
3150 
61.00 
38.00 
61.50 
8100 
0 

61.00 
58.00 


Namber  of  parsoos  in  assistance  unit 


Total 


7 
10 


10 


Adults 


CUldrai 


Total 


meittt- 


Receiving  aesietance  for  10  years,  but  le»a  than  11  yeara 


Amount  reoetTed 


$106. 
$138. 
$81.. 
$109. 
$U0. 

tin. 

•88.. 

tm. 

•la. 
•••.. 

{& 

no. 

•8«.. 

•179. 
lUO. 
HO. 
tlM. 

•81.: 

•lOOL 
••>.. 

•188. 

•171. 

«» 

•SI 

•88. 


Fedwal 


•7180 

••1.80 

7180 

6L50 

4L50 

»l80 

8100 

27.00 

8100 

88.00 

10180 

30160 

8L80 

150 

14100 

78.00 

17100 

83.00 

14100 

0 

6100 

0 

6100 

3100 

0160 

60.60 

oaso 

67.50 

4L00 

17.00 

117.00 

8100 

10160 

37.80 

0100 

40.00 

10100 

60.00 

16100 

7100 

3100 

3100 

13160 

6160 

37.00 

38.00 

10100 

81.00 

10100 

0100 

1SL60 

7180 

61.50 

also 

6100 

8100 

Number  of  persons  in  assistsnoe  unit 


Total 


Adults 


± 


Cbfldrea 


Total 


DlagM- 


Amount  leoetTed 


•180. 

•09.. 

•198. 

•n.. 

•301. 
•138. 

nil. 

•378.. 
•187. 
•101. 
•80.. 
•311. 
•188. 
•356. 
•88.. 
•98.. 
•337. 
•154. 
•158. 
•133. 
•113. 
•138. 
•06.. 
•117. 
$308. 

$171. 


Feteal 


$13100 

17100 

8150 

10100 

71.00 

18160 

7150 

8100 

18100 

187.00 

7100 

89.00 

138.60 

168.00 

171.50 

56.00 

50.00 

14160 

0160 

16100 

73.00 

67.00 

7150 

8100 

00.50 

13150 

13100 


$48.00 
90.00 
•ISO 

81.00 

0 
67.50 
51.60 
3100 
•100 

0 

UOO 

0 
7180 

0 
83.80 
83.00 
37.00 
80.60 
80.60 

0 
80.00 
46.00 
51.60 
81.00 
47.50 
68.50 
51.00 


Number  of  persoos  in  asststanoe  unit 


Total 
peraoos 


Adolti 


OtaOdrMi 


Total 


Receiving  aaaiatance  for  11  yeara,  but  leaa  than  It  yeara 


'-> 


Amount  reeelTod 


Fadoral 


$8100 
83  00 
7150 

16100 
68.50 
81  SO 

iiaoo 

73  50 

oaoo 

10150 


Local 


$43.00 
31.00 
4180 
100 
4LS0 
51.50 
0100 
51.59 
7199 


Namber  of  peraoos  in  assittsnce  aalt 


Total 


Adolti 


ChOdrea 


Total 


mafttt- 


Amoant  reoalTod 


$77... 
$186.. 
$1J0.. 
$806.. 
$89... 

&: 


$188.. 


Federal 


$77.00 

0 

10150 

$60.50 

87.00 

a.  00 

202.00 

101. 00 

60.00 

0 

09.50 

3180 

•100 

51.00 

40.00 

3100 

10100 

03.00 

1M.00 

atioo 

Namber  ofpenoos  in  assistance  unit 


Total 


ObOdriQ 


Total       Uk^ai- 
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Receiving  auitlanct  for  It  yeart,  hut  Uu-  than  IS  yeart 


November  18 


r«te»i 

LOMl 

Number  of  penou  In  assisUnoe  unit 

Amount  rwelved 

Federal 

liOcal 

Nnmbv  of  penoiM  In  tsslstanoe  unit 

ToUl 
persons 

AdulU 

CtaUdraB 

ToUl 
persons 

Adults 

ChiMnn 

Total 

niedu- 

nukte 

Total 

DleclU- 
mate 

1  115. _ 

1  M. 

$102.80 

32.60 

127.00 

39.00 

8180 

123.00 

111.00 

111.50 

38.00 

111.60 

iiaso 

$12.80 
21.50 
7100 

0 

81.60 
4100 
67.00 
67.80 

0 

67.00 
6180 

3 
0 

0 
»  J 

3 

i 

• 

$«2 

$167 

$82.80 
105.60 
116.60 
130.60 
123.60 

70.00 
123.60 

41.00 
226.60 
111.00 
123.60 

$49.50 
61.80 
61.60 
73.  SO 
30.60 
48.00 
30.60 
0 

83.60 
67.00 
30.60 

11 

1 
0 

10 

2 

Si:::::::^::::::: 

$178 

$313 

jja 

$154 

lt7          .^ „ 

$118 

178u 

$154 

1  17» _ 

1  M4. 

$41 _ 

$300 _ 

$178- „ 

$154 _ 

10 

BecewinQ  awittonce  for  tS  years,  but  lets  than  14  ytart 


I 


Federal 

I>ocal 

Amount  raeelved 

Federal 

I/Kal 

Amount  reoelTed 

Total 
pwons 

Adnlu 

CbJldrea 

ToUl 
ponons 

Adults 

Ctaildnn 

Total 

nkdtt- 
Diate 

Total 

nieciu- 

mata 

147 

160 

ao6. 

WB. 

m. 

184. 

lit.  .       

$90.00 

9&80 

130.00 

73.80 

13100 

11100 

67.80 

K80 

152.00 

IIIlIO 

$57.00 
63.60 
76.00 
61.60 
60.00 
70.00 
46lS0 
18.80 
96.00 
60.80 

1 

1 

$147 _ 

1172. 

$105.60 
108.00 

48.80 
129.00 
10Z80 

73.80 

».80 
108.00 
KM.  00 

•8.W 

$41.60 
64.00 
36.80 
63.00 
47.80 
61.80 
3.60 
6100 
64.00 
36.80 

2 

$75 „ 

$192. 

$180 

$126 

$34 

a 

$171. 

$173. 

$104 

$817 

m*. 

1 

Receiving  assistance  for  14 

years,  but  teat  than  15  years 

Federal 

Local 

Number  of  persoas  In  assistance  unit 

Amount  received 

* 

Federal 

l.ocal 

Number  of  persons  in  assistance  unit 

Amount  received 

Total 
penoDs 

Adults 

Children 

Total 
penoos 

Adults 

ChUdi«n 

Total 

niefltl- 
mate 

Total 

IDccltl- 
mata 

184 ^ _ 

3431 

170. 

» _ 

211 _ 

173. ,. 

MM .'l-_ 

64. _ _ 

na. 

1«0 

118.      ■.       ...    

$11100 

143.60 

108.00 

41.00 

133.00 

116.00 

63.60 

6100 

14160 

96.60 

82.00 

90.80 

8Z0O 

96.80 

91.00 

93.80 

96.00 

$70.00 
99.80 
6100 
29.00 
78.00 
60.00 
41.80 
0 

67.60 
63.80 
36.00 
67.80 
35.00 
62.80 
86.00 
49.80 
62.00 

1 
1 
1 
0 

1 
1 

0 
0 

1 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 

$63 

$155 _ 

$196 

$127 

$37.00 

9100 

196.00 

9180 

12100 

82.00 

13160 

18180 

176.20 

149.60 

73.80 

71.80 

83.80 

96.60 

108.00 

73.80 

$36.00 
61.00 
0 

32.60 
69.00 
27.00 
68.60 
68.80 
87.60 
83.60 
61.80 
38.80 
39.60 
63.80 
6100 
61.60 

M) 

0 
0 

$193 

$109 

$303 _. 

$353 

$363 _ 

$233 

$125 

118. 

117 

I48. 

M8.    

$110 _ 

$123 

$160 

$172 

$128 „. 

148. 

137 

Receiving  assietance  for  16  years,  hut  less  than  16  years 


Federal 

Loeal 

Number  of  persons  in  asaistanee  unit 

Amount  reoelTed 

Federal 

Loeal 

Number  of  persons  in  assistance  unit 

AnM>Bnt  reeeived 

Total 
persons 

Adults 

Children 

Total 
person 

Adnlu 

Children 

Total 

mata 

Total 

ntegltl- 

mat« 

$68. _ 

$46.60 
M.00 
61.60 

166.00 
90.60 
67.00 
71.00 
82.00 
9160 

laaeo 

$23.60 
M.00 
6.60 
77.00 
67.60 
45.00 
0 

26.00 
32.60 
64.60 

3 
2 

3 
8 
3 

2 

4 
4 
2 

• 

0 

2 

$117 

$10Z60 
41.00 
88.00 
UlOO 
83.00 
4Z60 
143.60 
68.00 
73.60 

uaoo 

$1160 
3.00 
0 

67.00 
60.00 
20.60 
66.60 
36.00 
61.60 
76.00 

6 
3 
6 

4 
3 
3 
7 
2 
3 
• 

0 

m 

$43. 

$88 _ 

1178 _ 

$133 _ 

$63 „ 

W09 „ 

$»4 _ 

$t» 

$ao6 

1242 

1148. 

1112- 

iioiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiir" 

8S::::::~:::::::- 
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Receiving  astiekmce  for  16  years,  but  leu  than  17  ymn 


22125 


Amomt  TOonTM 


$43.. 

$81. 
$198.. 


$1461 

aizzz 


Foteal 


$188.48 
2I.80 
81.80 

127.80 
96. 80 
•8.88 
97  80 

186.00 


Local 


$81.88 
16.00 
28.60 
72.80 
61.00 
41.80 
83.00 
88.00 


Noaber  of  persons  in  assistance  unit 

« 


Total 


Adidta 


ChOdion 


Total 


ntaKitl- 

mate 


Amount  received 


$U4.„ 

$88.-.. 

$186;... 

$410... 
$211... 
$88.... 


Fedeeal 


Number  of  parMoi  Id  °— «-»ttt  unit 


Loeid 


$62.00 

$9.80 

123.80 

88.88 

6188 

0.08 

102.60 

i.m 

243.10 

106.80 

138.80 

72.8* 

98.00 

• 

Adult. 


ChlUnn 


TMri 


0 
1 

1 
4 
2 

4 
3 


Becesmng  OMsisUtnce  for  17  years,  b%U  leu  than  18  yeara 


Amount  rcoel'*«d 


$172- 


Fodeaal 


$188,00 

•ia8 

88l00 

loxn 

3100 
38.00 


80188 

22.00 

47.00 
37.80 

0 

0 


Nnmber  of  persons  in  assistance  unit 


Total 


Adults 


ChiMfcn 


Total 


merltl- 


Amooat  reoeivod 


$137. 
$184. 
$128. 


Amouat  reoelTed 


$280. 

8n8- 

$128. 
$172. 
$306- 


Aedeial 


$225.80 

107.00 

73.60 

108.00 

130.80 


Local 


$M.8D 
63.00 
61.60 
64.00 
76.80 


Number  of  I 


Total 


U 

4 
3 

4 
8 


Aduks 


Total 


18 
3 
1 

$ 
4 


nkciti- 


0 
3 

1 

8 
« 


Receiving  aeeietance  for  18  years,  hut  less  than  19  years 


Fedonl 


$tS.M 

8a  00 

11100 
73L60 


$w.oo 

47.00 
70.00 
51.60 


Number  of  petMos  in  aastotanoe  unH 


Total 
penons 


Adults 


Children 


Total 


Ill«lti- 


Amount  n-ceiwd 


$lfl8„ 
$182.. 
$184.. 


Federal 


$12100 

163.00 

99.00 


Local 


160.00 
S8l«8 

55.00 


Number  of  peroMM  In 


Total 

PCISODS 


Adntts 


Children 


Total 


2 

S 


Rmoeimng  atttafcuct  for  19  years,  hut  leu  than  90 


years 


Reeeimng  auistance  for  SO  years,  but  leu  Sum  tt  years 


Fedoral 

Local 

Number  of  persoas  in  aaiitanoe  unit 

Amount  recrived 

Total 
peraons 

Adults 

CMUkb 

Total 

IIl«lti- 
mato 

$!«- 

$10Z80 

— w- 

$37.80 

« 

1 

4 

4 

Foderal 

Loeal 

Nnmber  of  persons  ia  asrirtaiMe  unit 

Amount  rceeiTod 

Tetal 
persons 

Aimtts 

Cbildiea 

Total 

nkcHi- 

$288^ 

$131.80 

$76.80 

« 

• 

4 

1 

Receiving  assistance  for  SI 

years,  hut  leu  than  tt 

years 

i 
FOderal 

Loeal 

Number  of  pooons  in  iwlitinBe  unit 

Amount  rceeiTod 

Total 

Adutts 

OhlMrea 

Total 

IQesltl- 
mato 

$12flL 

$78.80 
70.00 

$51.88 
48.00 

2 
t 

I 
1 

1 
1 

$1181 

1 

Mr.    BYRD    of    West    Virginia.    Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 

have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
an  explanation  oX  the  man-In- the -house 
rule  by  Mr.  William  R  Oalvln.  chief  of 
the  office  of  investigatians.  Department 
of  Public  Welfare.  District  of  Columbia 
government,  as  his  testimony  appeared 
In  the  Senate  subcommittee  hearings. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RacoM).  as  follows: 

Senator  Brao.  ICr.  OalTln.  explals  the 
man-ln-tho-house  ryle. 

Mr.  OALTDf.  This  tails  under  PAD  manual 
•ecUon  243,  134.    It  aUtea  and  I  quote — 

"Children  llTlng  in  the  home  with  their 
mother  and  a  man  other  than  the  husband: 
Children  are  ineligible  because  mother  as- 


CIX- 
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•oclates  with  a  man  In  a  relationship  rfmnftf- 
to  that  of  hxuband  and  wife,  and  the  mother, 
her  children  and  such  man  live  in  a  family 
relatioiuhip,  regardless  off  whether  such  men 
or  such  man  is  the  father  of  the  children. 

"If  the  parties  contend  that  the  man's 
presence  in  the  home  resulta  from  some  ^rpe 
of  business  arrangement,  they  will  be  ex- 
pected to  show  that  the  buslneas  arrange- 
ment is  such  Jtistiflcatlon  for  his  being  there. 
For  example,  a  man  who  claims  to  be  a 
boarder  should  be  able  to  establish  that  he 
actually  pays  board  and  pays  an  amount  suf- 
ficient for  the  motlier  to  realize  aome  profit. 
While  boardlBg  among  people  of  low  tnootne 
does  not  always  Include  the  arrangement  for 
a  separate  room  for  the  sole  use  at  the 
hoarder,  the  ahaence  of  tbiz  arrangement  in 
oomblnatkm  with  Inadequate  erldenoe  that 
the  man  pays  board  or  pays  stiflkclent  board 
few  the  mother  to  reallae  a  profit  woiad  tend 
to  Increase  the  doubt  that  the  sunxiaed  busl- 
nees  arrangement  Is  the  only  reason  for  the 
man's  being  In  the  home." 
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And  under  Mctlon  O  ot  the  same  manxMU 

reference: 

"Children  living  In  the  home  with  their 
mother  when  there  Is  no  clear  dlMkasoclatloa 
from  the  normal  family  relationship :  Chil- 
dren are  ineligible  whoae  mother  asaoclatae 
with  a  man  In  a  relationship  almilar  to  that 
of  hiuband  and  wife,  and  the  man  continuee 
a  relationship  with  the  children  similar  to 
that  of  father  and  child,  regardless  of 
whether  such  men  live  in  the  home.  Such 
cases  Include  separation  of  convenience,  and 
separation  for  the  purpose  of  becoming  eli- 
gible for  public  assistance.  The  latter  may 
,ezist  becaiise  of  the  departmental  rule 
against  supplementing  full-time  earnings." 

The  third  section  is  section  H : 

"Children  whoae  mother  maintains  a  con- 
jugal relationship  with  a  man  who  Is  not 
llTlng  in  the  home.  When  there  is  a  clear 
disassociation  from  the  normal  family  rela- 
tionship, the  mother  and/or  the  child  shall 
if  otherwise  eligible  receive  aid  to  dependent 
children." 

In  other  words,  the  relationship  of  the  man 
In  the  home  must  be  that  of  husband  to  the 
recipient  and  father  to  the  children,  and  It 
must  be  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt. 

nrmrxoATiON  cases  cixmEo  ttnob  mam-ik- 

THX-HOT7SZ     BULKS 

Senator  Brmo.  In  other  words,  if  you  mere- 
ly found  a  man  in  the  home  at  the  time  of 
your  investigation ,  or  if  the  social  worker 
finds  a  man  in  the  hom«  at  the  time  of  her 
visit,  this  in  Itself  does  not  make  the  recip- 
ient Ineligible? 

Mr.  aAi.viM.  No.  sir.  In  the  233  field  in- 
vestigations 111  men  were  found  In  the 
home  of  the  recipients.  There  were  only  69 
cases  closed  because  of  the  man-ln-the-home 
rtile. 

Senator  Btko.  Tou  found  men  In  111 
homes  out  of  the  232? 

Mr.  Oalvih.  We  found  111  men  in  the  232 


Senator  Btso.  And  how  many  men  did  you 
find  In  the  homes  of  the  141  cases  closed 
subeequent  to  Investigation? 

Mr.  QAhvai.  We  found  87  In  those. 

Senator  Btbd.  Eighty-seven  in  the  one 
hundred  forty -one  homes? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Btbo.  You  found  men  in  87  of 
the  141  homes? 

Mr.  OALvnr.  We  found  87  men  tn  the  141 
hemes. 

Senator  Btsd.  Were  some  of  the  87  legally 
constituted  fathers  and  husbands? 

Mr.  Oalvim.  Nine  were  husbands  by  cere- 
mony, 20  were  common  law  husbands,  9  were 
landlords  living  In  the  same  house  as  the 
client  under  questionable  living  arrange- 
ments  

Senator  Btkd.  Pardon  me.  You  would 
class  those  nine  as  what,  as  paramours,  or 
what? 

Mr.  OsLVUf.  The  nine  landlords? 

Senator  Btkd.  Yes. 

^.  Oalvim.  Some  of  these  were  paramours. 

And  49  were  friends,  paramours,  relatives, 
and  roomers.  It  depends  on  the  living  ar- 
rangement whether  we  would  classify  the 
landlord  as  a  paramour  or  not. 

Senator  Bt>o.  But  a  portion  of  the  49  were 
relatives? 

&Ir.  Oalvin.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Btu>.  Not  paramours? 

Mr.  OALvnr.  That  Is  right. 

Senator  Btso.  Do  you  know  how  many? 

Mr.  QALVxir.  We  do  not  have  that  break- 
down 

Since  only  69  cases  were  dosed  for  that 
reason,  there  would  be  18  that  did  not  fall 
\inder  the  rule. 

Senator  Btbo.  Sixty-nine  were  closed  be- 
ca\ise  of  what? 

Mr.  OALvnr.  Because  of  the  man-ln-the- 
ho\ise  rule,  the  continuing  abaence  or  no 


clear  disassociation  rule,  00  eases  were  closed. 
There  were  87  men  found  in  the  various 
homes.  So  18  of  the  men  that  we  found 
were  not  in  this  relationship. 

Senator  Btbo.  Were  not  paramours? 

Mr.  Oalvdc .  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Btbo.  They  were  either  husbands, 
common  law  husbands,  or  husbands  by  cere- 
mony? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  No,  sir.  The  60  includes 
some  of  the  hiisbands  and  the  20  common 
law  husbands  also.  The  18  would  include 
friends,  relatives,  visitors,  those  that  did  not 
have  a  relationship  similar  to  that  of  hus- 
band and  wife. 

PABAMOUBS   XN   CL08SD   CASBS 

Senator  Btbo.  So  in  the  80  instances  in 
which  there  were  men  Involved — 87,  I  be- 
lieve you  said — in  the  87  instances,  how 
many  were  strictly  paramours?  Can  you 
give  us  that  figure?  How  many  of  these 
were  cloeed  on  the  basis  that  they  were  not 
legal  husbands,  but  that  they  were  para- 
mours? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  There  were  9  husbands  by  le- 
gal ceremony,  20  by  conunon  law,  for  a  total 
of  29.  This  would  mean  that  40  would  be 
paramours  in  the  cloeed  cases. 

Senator  Btbo.  Aren't  some  of  the  remain- 
ing number  relatives,  and  so  on? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  That  would  be  in  the  18  left 
over. 

Senator  Btbo.  I  see.  So  you  would  have 
40  paramours  out  of  80? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Eighty-seven.  Forty  out  of 
the  eighty-seven  were  paramours. 

Senator  Btbo.  Now,  percentagewise  wh*t 
Is  this? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Forty-six  percent. 

Senator  Btbo.  Forty-six  percent  of  what, 
now? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Forty-six  percent  of  the  87 
men  fo\ind  in  the  home  were  paramours. 
And  in  68  percent  of  the  cases  closed  for 
men  In  the  home,  which  was  60  cases,  the 
men  were  paramours. 

HOT78B     HBABINOS 

Senator  Btbo.  Mr.  Shea,  how  do  you  square 
these  figures  with  what  you  said  when  you 
appeared  before  the  House  subcoounittee? 
On  page  1262  of  the  Hoiise  hearings  you 
stated  to  the  subcommittee  theee  words  : 

"It  is  our  estimate  that  If  there  were  a 
change  In  this  policy,  and  If  the  District 
were  to  extend  the  aid  to  the  unemployed, 
there  would  be  approximately  17  percent  of 
the  cases  of  the  286  found  ineligible  rather 
than  the  present  percentage  of  58  percent." 

You  go  (XI  to  say : 

"This  17  percent  is  not  in  any  sense  a  firm 
figure,  but  the  reason  given  for  closing  as 
refiected  in  the  Investigators  report  seemed 
to  indicate  that  somewhere  between  17  and 
20  percent  of  the  cases  would  be  found  in- 
eligible for  reasons  other  than  the  man-ln- 
the-home  policy  or  the  unemployed  person  or 
the  employed  person  In  the  household." 

So  in  two  sentences  you  come  up  with  two 
different  statements.  In  one  you  say  17  per- 
cent, and  in  the  next  one  you  say  somewhere 
between  17  and  20. 

And  then  on  page  1264,  two  pages  beyond, 
you  say:  "Our  best  estimate  is  17  to  20 
percent." 

And  then  at  the  bottom  of  the  page  In 
your  next  statement  you  say — 

"Assuming  the  policy  on  the  man  in  the 
home  were  to  be  changed,  and  if  the  District 
were  to  extend  aid  to  the  unemployed.  I  don't 
believe  there  would  be  a  very  large  percentage 
much  beyond  17.  Maybe  it  would  go  to  26 
percent." 

So  you  Increase  your  prognostication  by  al- 
most SO  percent  when  you  go  from  17  to  28 
percent. 


PSBCKMT    OP    INXLIOniXB    NOT    PALLXNO    UNDBm 
■CAN-IN-THS-HOUSX    BOLB 

Now,  according  to  your  figures  there,  Mr. 
Oalvin,  what  percent  of  the  total  inellglbles 
do  not  fall  under  the  man-ln-the-house 
rule? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Forty-eight  percent  do  not  fall 
under  the  rule  if  we  use  69.  subtract  69  from 
1982.  which  Is  the  closed  cases  at  the  mo- 
ment. We  have  63  cases.  63  cases  over  132  is 
48  percent  that  could  not  come  under  the 
man-ta-the-house  nils. 

OTRXB   INXLIOIBILITT   PACTOBS 

Senator  Btbo.  Before  I  get  back  to  you. 
Mr.  Shea,  what  percent  of  the  cases  disquali- 
fied in  the  report  by  reason  of  the  man-ln- 
the-ho\ise  rxile  would  have  been  disqualified 
notwithstanding  the  man-ln-the-house  rule, 
because  other  eligibility  factors  were  found 
which  in  themselves  would  have  disqualified 
the  recipient? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  I  have  no  figures  on  that. 

Senator  Btbo.  Mr.  Lang,  do  you  have 
them? 

Mr.  Lano.  We  have  a  breakdown  in  a 
slightly  different  category,  since  we  are  basing 
it  on  133  cases  where  we  determined  that 
some  ineligibility  findings  existed.  Now.  in 
thoee  133  cases  there  were  69  cases  in  which 
a  man-ln-the-house  situation  was  one  of  the 
ineliglbiUty  factors.  Of  those  69  casee,  37 
were  considered  to  be  ineligible  solely  on 
that  basis,  leaving  32  which  investigation 
disclosed  Involved  other  Ineligibility  factors 
besides  the  one  Involving  the  man-ln-the- 
house  rule. 

Now,  of  the  37  cases  which  were  consid- 
ered ineligible  solely  because  of  that  finding, 
we  determined  that  In  24  they  were  em- 
ployed, the  men  were  employed.  In  32  of 
the  69  there  were  Ineligibility  factors  other 
than  the  man-ln-the-house  rule. 

Senator  Btbo.  You  are  saying  that  of  the 
69  cases  that  were  disqualified  under  the 
man-ln-the-house  r\Ue— is  that  what  you  are 
saying 

Mr.  Lano.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btbo.  That  of  the  69,  32  cases 
could  very  well  have  been  disqualified  on 
the  basis  of  other  eligibility  factors  which 
came  to  light  diu'ing  the  investigation? 

Mr.  Lano.  That  is  right. 

CASKS    CLOSKD    80LBLT    ON    MAN-IN-THX-HOUSK 
BULX 

Senator  Btbo.  So  that  we  have  this  hard 
core  let's  get  down  to  the  hard  core— of  how 
many  ineligible  cases  based  on  the  man-ln- 
the-house  rule? 

Mr.  Lano.  That  would  be  37  cases. 

Senator  Btbo.  Thirty-seven  out  of  the  one 
hundred  and  what? 

Mr.  Lano.  133. 

Senator  Btbo.  Now,  that  Is  the  hard  core. 
What  percentage  is  that? 

Mr.  Lano.  Approximately  28  percent. 

Senator  Btbo.  So  approximately  28  percent 
come  under  the  hard  core  man-ln-the-house 
rule.  You  are  saying  that  72  percent  of 
these,  even  If  no  man-ln-the-house  rule  were 
in  existence  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
would  still  have  been  ineligible;  is  that  what 
you  are  saying? 

Mr.  Lano.  That  is  right. 

Senator  Btbo.  And  do  you  say  to  us  that 
in  any  consideration  of  the  man-ln-the- 
house  nile,  one  must  eliminate  those  cases 
which  could  be  found  ineligible  because  of 
other  reasons? 

IKKLIOIBLKS    POB   OTHB   THAN    MAM-ZN-TBS- 
BOUaS  BULB 

In  other  words,  if  the  man-ln-the-house 
rule  were  nonexistent,  many  of   the  sams 

Mr.  Lam.  A  total  of  78  percant. 
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Senator  Btbo.  Seventy-eight  percent 
would  be  ineligible  on  the  basis  of  other 
factors?  j 

Mr.  Sbza.     Yes.  sir.   ' 

Mr.  Lano.  Pardon  me,  that  was  73  percent 
rather  than  78  percent. 

SeDator  Btbs.    8ev«nty-two  percent. 

RECAPrrULATION    OP   INKLIGIBILITT    PACTOBS 

Would  you  like  to  recapitulate  for  the 
record.  Mr.  Lang,  now  that  jfon  have  made 
that  oorreetton? 

Mr.  Lano.  There  were  00  cases  out  of  the 
188  which  we  determined  to  contain  In- 
eligibility factors.  Slrty-ntne  were  based  on 
the  application  of  the  man-ln-the-house 
rule.  In  32  of  these  69  cases  there  were 
other  factors  also  present,  any  one  of  which 
was  sufficient  to  have  determined  the  recip- 
ients ineligible,  leaving  37  which  contained 
only  the  one  factor,  that  being  the  one  re- 
lating to  the  man-in-the-houae  rule.  The 
37  percent  amounts  to  87 

Senator  Btbo.  You  mean  the  87  cases. 

Mr.  Lano.  The  37  cases  amounts  to  ap- 
proxlnuitely  28  percent  of  the  total  number 
which  were  found  to  be  ineligible. 

Senator  Btbo.  On  the  basis  of  the  man- 
ln-the-house  rule? 

Mr.  Lanc.  It  is  28  percent  of  the  total 
number  which  were  found  to  be  ineligible. 

Senator  Btbd.  On  the  basis  of  the  man- 
ln-the-house   rule? 

Mr.  Lano.  On  all  factors.  28  percent  was 
on  the  basis  of  the  man-ln-the-house  rule; 
yes  sir. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Rxcoss  certain  state- 
ments made  by  Mr.  Bernard  Scholz,  who 
wtu  the  Chief  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Welfare 
at  the  time  we  heW  the  hearings  last 
year.  |j 

There  belnc  no  dDjectkm,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoito,  as  follows: 

CoMAcurrs  bt  Mb.  Scholb 

Senator  Btbd.  All  right. 

Now.  Mr.  Scholz.  I  think  that  you  are  In 
the  best  position  to  indicate  to  us  what 
ahoald  be  done  to  put  this  department  on 
iU  proper  course,  wesd  out  the  inellglbles, 
provide  lor  the  needy,  cut*  out  the  red  Upe 
and  the  paperwork,  and  thus  permit  the  De- 
partment to  go  forward  with  a  well-charted 
program  which  wiU  earn  for  It  the  respect 
and  high  regard,  not  only  of  those  people 
who  are  being  served  by  it.  but  also  of  the 
people  who  help  support  It  with  their  tax 
dollars. 

Now  could  you  In  a  somewhat  brief  fash- 
Ion  let  us  have  your  advice  and  counsel  on 
this  matter  before  we  recess? 

Mr.  Scholb.  Yes,  sir. 

Now? 

Senator  Btbo.  Tea. 

Mr.  ScHOLS.  All  rlgtait^. 

SOCIAL  SKBVICX  STAPP  NOT  XQDIPPKD  POB 
INVKSnOATION 

I  believe  that  what  we  have  learned  from 
this  ptUnful  experience  Is  that  our  social 
service  staff  is  not  equipped  to  do  the  in- 
vestigative Job  that  needs  to  be  done  with 
today's  cjuteload. 

Senator  Btbo.  Now  you  may  have  to  speak 
Just  a  little  louder.  There  seems  to  be  some 
difficulty  in  hearing  you. 

Mr.  Scholz.  All  right. 

I  believe  that  we  have  learned  from  the 
painful  experience  of  the  past  few  months 
that  our  social  service  staff  Is  not  equipped 
to  do  the  Job  It  is  expected  to  do  with  to- 
day's caseload.  We  S2«  operating  with  so- 
cial workers,  and  when  we  hire  caseworkers 


a,U  o\a  speclflcatlons  are  written  that  way,  all 
our  Instructions  are  written  that  way,  we  ex- 
pect them  to  do  the  old  type  erf  social  work 
which  is  a  helping  relationship.  We  tried  to 
create  a  public  image  that  the  social  work- 
er is  not  a  snoop  who  looks  under  the  bed 
and  in  the  closet,  but  is  ss  one  well-known 
training  film  put  it.  a  friend  at  the  docff. 
And  as  a  result  of  relationship  has  been  built 
up  which  Is  not  realistic,  where  the  social 
workers,  as  the  Social  Security  Admlnlstra- 
tiOQ  puts  it,  uses  the  clients,  the  applicant, 
as  the  primary  source  of  information.  And 
we  find  this  information  is  not  reliable. 

CHANOKS  or  cHABACXix  or  CLmrxB 

This  may  all  have  been  true  at  the  ttane 
when  the  program  started,  when  we  had  the 
so-called  nice  people  on  relief,  the  widows 
and  orphans  who  have  been  siphoned  off  since 
then  by  the  STirvivors  benefits  program  and 
when  we  had  the  families  that  were  un- 
broken, where  the  man  was  disabled  and 
except  for  the  financial  assistance  they  would 
not  have  been  able  to  manage.  They  have 
been  siphoned  off  by  the  disability  insurance 
program.  And  what  we  are  having  now  is 
the  bottom  of  the  barrel,  without  wanting 
to  cast  any  aspersions  on  the  worthwhile 
people  we  have  on  assistance.  Most  of  them, 
as  our  investigation  now  has  shown,  are 
problem  cases.  They  are,  as  Mr.  Lang  pointed 
out,  people  with  problems  of  alcoholism, 
drug  addiction,  with  criminal  records,  and 
are  not  the  type  of  people  whom  social 
workers  are  trained  to  deal  with. 

■DUCATION  OP  aOClAL   WOStXEBS 

In  addition,  when  we  are  talking  about 
trained  social  workers,  we  are  deluding  oxir- 
selves  and  the  public,  because  theee  people 
have  not  gone  through  the  school  of  social 
work.  A  recent  survey  by  the  Social  Seciirlty 
Administration  showed  that  of,  I  think  It  is, 
25.000  public  assistance  workers  In  the  coun- 
try, only  1.2  percent  have  a  8<^ool  of  social 
work  education.  The  others  are  trained  by 
the  apprenticeship  method  that  I  mentioned. 
They  go  through  an  8-week  training  course 
and  then  are  let  loose  on  a  carload  which  in 
our  Instance  amounts  to  180  cases,  and  where 
a  worker  with  an  apprenticeship  training  of 
8  weeks  is  responsible  for  dispensing  $17,000 
monthly  of  the  taxpayers'  money.  And  that 
Is  an  Impossible  situation.  I  think  we  are 
putting  a  responsibility  on  these  young  peo- 
ple that  they  are  simply  not  able  to  carry. 

So  what  we  are  doing  In  effect  Is  the  same 
as  If  we  were  taking  medical  eorpsmen  and 
saying  to  them,  "now  take  over  this  hospital 
and  perform  brain  surgery."  And  the  results 
are  what  we  have  found  them  to  be.  We 
know  that  similar  results  woxild  be  found 
anywhere — am  shocked  at  the  extent  of 
them — similar  lacking  In  effectiveness  as  we 
now  find  in  the  method  of  control,  the 
method  of  review  we  have  used.  We  have 
had  In  the  beginning  of  the  program  an  audit 
undertaken  by  auditors  that  was  found  in- 
adequate because  they  were  not  trained  In 
eligibUlty  determination.  So  since  1941  the 
Social  Security  Administration  has  Instituted 
what  they  call  an  administrative  review  made 
by  social  work  technicians.  They  have  come 
to  our  agency  time  and  again  and  reviewed 
a  sample  of  our  caseload  and  have  always 
oonflrmed  that  we  were  doing  a  fine  Job,  that 
we  had  an  unxisuaUy  low  number  of  inell- 
glbles. In  fact,  there  have  been  two  investi- 
gative staffs  appointed  by  congressional 
oatnmltteea — I  think  it  was  the  House  Appro- 
priations Committee — who  have  reviewed  our 
cases  and  again  came  up  with  the  sams 
findings. 

PAPEBWORK   BKVBW 

Senator  Btbd.  But  again  was  this  not  a 
paperwork  operation? 


Mr.  Scholz.  It  was  a  paperwork  review. 
BtUl  thinkhig  in  papervrork  terms,  tn  lOBO  at 
my  request  the  agency  instituted  this  sam- 
ple case  review  by  whlcb  unit  supervisors  re- 
view a  sample  of  6  percent  of  the  eases 
against  a  very  detailed  form  to  find  out  where 
our  weaknesses  are,  where  our  proceduiee  or 
policies  should  be  tightened  up,  azMl  again 
this  seems  a  fine  thing.  Again  we  got  lauda- 
tory remarks  from  the  Federal  agency. 

Then  the  special  Investigation  project 
came,  and  we  suddenly  stood  before  the 
shambles  of  what  we  had  thought  was  a 
sound,  valid  caseload.  So  that  what  we 
know  today  is  that  we  have  to  have  a  method 
of  spot  reviewing  out  In  the  field  so  we  really 
know  what  is  going  on. 

This  is  where  we  are  In  social  servlee.  We 
should.  I  beUeve.  use  social  aervioe  workers 
after  the  validity  of  a  caseload  has  been 
establiabed,  to  work  with  these  families,  to 
try  to  educate  them,  motivate  them,  rehabil- 
itate them,  which  is  what  they  are  equipped 
to  do — more  or  less. 


BESPOtfSIBILirT  IN  DKTBtMINTNG  GBANTB 

Senator  Btbo.  So  you  are  saying  the  social 
worker  should  not  have  the  responsibility  of 
determining  the  eligibility  and  the  amount 
of  grant? 

Mr.  ScHous.  I  think  they  have  signally 
failed  in  doing  that.  I  bate  to  admit  it,  but 
those  are  the  facts. 

Senator  Btbo.  But  you  say  this  should  not 
be  the  responsibility  of  the  social  worker? 

UIVB8HUATIOW  hmvm» 

Mr.  Scholz.  That  Is  right. 

Now  when  the  Investigation  Service  came 
In  In  1955,  their  assignment  was  quite  dif- 
ferent from  what  It  is  today.  They  were 
again  to  be  a  helpful  arm  of  our  social  ad- 
ministration. They  were  to  help  find  the 
fugitive  fathers,  so  that  the  mothers  could 
go  to  court  and  file  a  complaint  for  non- 
support.  And  they  have  been  outstandingly 
successful.  I  believe,  the  average  number  of 
men  located  is  still  over  00  percent.  Is  that 
correct,  Mr.  Oalvin? 

Mr.  OALvnr.  Yes.  sir. 

SHIPT     OP    WOBK    TO    SEaVXCX 

tA^  Scholz.  But  in  the  process  of  finding 
these  missing  fathers,  they  found  some  of 
these  "missing"  fathers  were  not  missing  at 
all,  but  they  turned  up  in  the  homes  which 
they  supposedly  had  deserted.  So,  gradu- 
ally, the  emphasis  has  shifted  and  more  and 
more  the  Investigation  Service  has  been  used 
to  Investigate  the  home  itself.  Has  this 
"deserted"  mother  been  deserted  or  have 
these  "abandoned"  children  been  aban- 
doned? And  naturally  with  a  new  aervtce 
they  had  to  leam  their  lesson,  too. 

As  you  know  from  the  reports  that  the 
special  investigation  project  brought  In,  In 
many  instances  the  Investigation  Service  had 
made  an  earlier  Investigation.  Every  case 
where  the  mother  claims  she  has  been  de- 
serted, at  the  time  of  application  Is  routinely 
referred  to  the  Investigation  Service. 
Every  case  where  the  worker  has  evidence,  or 
has  a  complaint,  that  there  Is  a  man  in  the 
house,  is  referred  to  the  Investigation  Serv- 
ice. In  many  instances  the  Investigation 
Service  gave  the  case  a  clean  bill  of^ealth, 
only  to  find  to  their  own  dismay  \inder  the 
special  investigation  project  that  they.  too. 
had  not  found  the  true  facts.  So  they  have 
developed,  we  brfleve,  under  the  procedures 
of  the  special  Investigation  project  a  new 
approach  to  InveetlgaUon  which  seems  to  be 
much  more  realistic,  much  more  successful, 
than  anything  that  had  been  developed  be- 
fore. 

CHAWQB    IN    ICSTROD    OP    APPLICATION 

And  seeing  how  sucoessfxil  they  have  been, 
X  would  Bay  that  it  would  be  the  wrong 
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thing  U  m  contlnracd  our  pr— ent  procedxir* 
wb*r«  aoeUl  workan.  wltb  InadMixuiU  mMuu 
and  mcthocu,  put  a  family  on  ■■alrtanc*.  and 
then  we  get  tba  lUTeatlgatlon  SerrlM  to  fer- 
r«t  out  tlia  InellglblM.  I  think  a  much  more 
logical  procedure  would  be  to  have  people 
make  application  to  our  eoclal  workers,  who 
determine  whether  or  not  they  aeem  to  fall 
within  the  scope  of  our  program  at  all,  and 
at  that  point  we  refw  them  to  the  Inveetlga- 
tlon  Serrlce.  And  we  would  make  It  clear 
to  the  applicant  that  the  Investigation  Serv- 
ice will  eatabllah  whether  or  not  there  la 
eligibility.  So  that  at  least  at  the  point 
where  we  open  the  case,  we  are  reasonably 
aaaured  of  eligibility.  And  I  have  suggested 
this  type  of  procedure  to  Mr.  Shea. 

nUaSMT  MKTHOD  OF  QrVSSTiaATIOM  UMTT  WOaK 

Now  at  present  the  investigation  service 
works  only  on  cases  referred  by  the  social 
workers,  and  there  la  no  check  on  them, 
which  has  made  for  a  morale  problem.  Be- 
cause when  the  Investigators  did  not  find 
the  man  In  the  house  no  one  gave  them  a 
black  eye,  but  If  they  did  find  the  man  In 
the  house,  the  social  service  had  the  black 
aye  for  not  having  found  this  before.  So 
that  perhaps  Jsut  as  we  are  trying  to  set  up 
a  method  of  control.  It  may  be  necessary  to 
set  up  a  control  of  the  controllers.  That  Is 
something  Mr.  Oalvln  will  have  to  decide, 
and  I  am  svire  he  ts  fully  capable  of  doing 
that.  So  that  Is  one,  perhapa,  radical 
departxire-^— 

Senator  Btko.  Let  me  make  one  comment. 
X  do  not  think  the  Comptroller  General  In 
his  three  reports — and  If  I  am  Incorrect 
please  point  out  my  mistake — took  this  posi- 
tion you  have  Just  taken  regarding  the  need 
for  contrplllng  the  Investigators. 

Mr.  ScHox>z.  It  may  have  been  our  own 
feeling  that  every  case  in  which  the  investi- 
gation found  something,  where  we  have  been 
on  the  case  for  several  years  and  had  not 
found  It,  that  this  was  a  failure,  this  was  a 
black  miu'k  on  ovr  record. 

Senator  Brao.  But  you  are  not  Implying 
that  that  In  Itself  would  be  an  Indictment 
of  the  Investigative  service? 

Mr.  ScBOLZ.  Oood  heavens,  no.     No. 

CONTINUOUS   CABSLOAO 

And  there  Is  the  other  problem  that  the 
caseload  Is  not  standing  still.  It  Is  a  fan- 
tastically dynamic  caseload.  People  are 
moving  by  the  thousands  each  year.  And  I 
do  not  know  what  kind  of  method  we  would 
be  able  to  develop  so  that  the  Investigation 
service  could  continue  to  keep  taba  on  the 
facts  of  eUglbUlty. 

At  praaant  caseworkers  are  expected  to 
make  an  annual  review.  If  we  had  enough 
of  an  Investigative  staff  I  would  prefer  to  see 
the  case  transferred  once  a  year  to  the  In- 
vestigation service  and  agal]^  have  them  go 
and  take  a  hard  look  at  the  facts  of  the  sit- 
uation and  recertify  that  this  case  is  eligible. 
I  realize  that  we  cannot  put  surveillance  on 
every  case,  and  that  Ixmonth  after  we  have 
found  a  case  eligible,  the  situation  may 
change. 

ICXSaXPBKSXNTATION  BT   CLAIMAMTS 

Senator  Brmo.  And  you  would  also  say  that 
with  the  degree  of  misrepresentation  being 
what  it  has  been  fotmd  to  be  by  the  Cotnp- 
troller  General,  to  say  nothing  of  your  own 
people.  It  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  even 
thQ  beat  social  worker  and  beat  Investigator 
to  find  these  situations  and  keep  the  record 
clean? 

Mr.  ScBOLz.  That  Is  true.  I  mean,  we  do 
know  we  have  second  and  third  generation 
recipients  who  know  our  procedures  much 
better  than  our  yoxing  social  workers  and 
who  elude  \]s  with  the  greataat  skllL  And 
aa    the    special    Invaatlgatloa    project    turn 


shown.  In  some  cases  only  Intensive  survatl- 
lance  of  a  tyi>e  that  Is  entirely  beyond  the 
scope  we  had  ever  undertaken,  will  uncover 
this  type  of  sltiiatlon. 

KVWgBT  CRXLOBKM  HBAaiMaS 

Now  what  I  suggested  will  still  not  entirely 
solve  our  problems  because,  as  Mr.  Shea 
pointed  out,  we  have  staff  shortages,  and  our 
program  responslbllltlea  have  constantly  In- 
creased over  the  past  few  years  without  the 
Increases  In  staff  keeping  step  with  them. 
I  need  only  refnlnd  the  chairman  that  when 
I  came  In  1954  to  the  agency,  the  first  thing 
that  happened  were  the  so-called  hungry 
children  bearings,  and  all  of  a  sudden  a  spe- 
cial emergency  food  order  program  was 
ordered,  the  stall  was  drawn  off  their  regular 
duties  and  worked  day,  and  in  some  Instances 
until  10  o'clock  at  night,  on  those  special 
assignments. 

And  as  you  know  with  the  heavy  caseload 
we  have.  It  means  that  there  was  need  for  a 
lot  of  reviews,  there  was  need  for  a  lot  of 
actions  which  It  Is  alnuist  Impossible  ever  to 
catch  up  with  again. 

IMCBXASS  IN  AVXBAQB  PATMXin« 

On  July  1  the  new  procedure  came  Into 
effect — I  speak  of  1957 — where  the  Juvenile 
Court  would  pay  the  support  payments  into 
the  Treasury,  and  where  our  staff  would  have 
to  give  the  full  amount  of  assistance.  This 
had  the  dual  effect  that  the  average  assist- 
ance grant  went  up  and  that  many  cases  be- 
came eligible  which  under  the  order  pro- 
cedure would  not  have  bean.  At  the  same 
time  the  $300  ceiling  was  lifted  and  again 
that  made  a  new  caseload  eligible  and  In- 
creased the  average  payments. 

There  was  tremendous  community  pressure 
for  vu  to  speed  up  our  intake  process.  At 
that  time  we  had  waiting  lists  of  as  long  as 
S  weeks.  The  community  agencies  resented 
that  they  had  to  pay  the  support  of  families 
who  were  under  the  regulations  eligible  for 
public  assistance.  So  an  emergency  assist- 
ance procedure  was  initiated  and  presump- 
tive eligibility  becanxe  permissible,  which 
means  again  people  became  eligible  who  un- 
der the  old  regulations  would  never  have 
been  reached.  A  person  who  came  out  of  the 
hospital  and  had  a  convalescence  period  of 
4  or  0  weeks  would  never  have  been  reached 
during  the  time  when  we  had  a  waiting  pe- 
riod, and  now  he  appeared  on  our  assistance 
rolls.  So  again  the  number  of  assistance 
cases  went  up. 

KSXD  FO*   XNCEBASSD   STAVT 

Senator  Btsd.  Now,  Mr.  Schols,  I  do  not 
want  us  to  go  afield.  If  what  ycu  are  say- 
ing Is  basically  your  recommendations,  that 
Is  fine,  but  I  am  just  wondering  If  you  are 
still  telling  us  what  should  be  done  to  deal 
with  this  situation. 

Now  we  have  talked  2  weeks  about  what 
has  happened  and  I  am  not  critical  of  what 
you  are  saying,  but  I  think  our  objective 
now  la  to  not  look  back  ao  much  but  to 
look  ahead  at  this  point.  Let  us  know  what 
further  suggestions  and  recommendations 
you  have. 

Mr.  ScHOLz.  Yes.  sir.  I  am  lecullng  direct- 
ly up  to  this.  And  that  Is  the  point,  that 
under  community  preasurea  to  speed  up  the 
application  proceaa  we  were  given  more  ap- 
plication workers.  We  were  not  given  more 
caseworkers.  So  that  really  what  has  hap- 
pened Is  what  we  all  do  not  want:  We  are 
speeding  up  the  buildup  of  the  caaeloads 
without  having  enough  ataff  to  keep  control 
of  the  caseloads.  We  asked  for  more  workers 
on  various  occasions  and,  as  you  know,  the 
staff  was  denied.  In  1969  we  asked  for  30 
assistant  unit  clerks  to  keep  down  tha 
amount  of  paparworic  the  worker*  had  to 
do,  and  they  were  denied. 


We  had  survays.  We  requeated  a  survey 
in  1968.  We  had  a  survey  by  the  Manage- 
ment Office,  a  surrey  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Bducatlon.  and  Welfare.  We  have 
had  atnoe  then  two  surveys  by  two  task 
forces.  Kach  survey  takes  up  time,  a  great 
deal  of  staff  time. 

arpucanoN  or  auaviTS 
Senator  Btbo.  At  that  point,  do  you  think 
you  are  having  too  many  aiu^eya  and  not 
enough  applicaUon  of  the  findings? 

Mr.  SCHOI.Z.  If  I  may  speak  frankly  for 
the  feeling  of  my  staff,  we  feel  we  have  been 
surveyed  to  death  but  not  enough  has  cosne 
out  of  It. 

Senator  Btsd.  I  see. 

Ksw  raocaaazMa  BrwrwMM 

Mr.  ScHOLZ.  Recommendations  have  been 
made  for  the  installation  of  IBM  equipment, 
for  the  Installation  of  the  addreaaograph 
system.  But  the  addressograph  system  has 
been  crippled.  We  have  the  machines  to 
make  the  platea,  and  we  have  the  platea.  but 
we  do  not  have  the  addressograph  machine 
for  mass-runs  of  the  plates,  which  la  an  ee- 
senUal  part  of  the  toUl  plan.  IBM  has  been 
held  up  because  the  District  Is  planning  a 
Isrge  overall  computer  system,  so  everyone 
has  been  holding  their  breath,  and  In  the 
meantime  we  have  been  left  without  the 
neceaaary  equipment. 

On  several  occasions  this  committee  has 
asked  for  Information  which  theoretically 
we  should  have  at  our  flngertlpe.  We  have 
made  out  social  data  cards,  but  we  have  no 
equipment  to  evaluate  them  by  IBM  and 
make  the  Information  Instantly  available. 
We  have  Installed  controls  trying  to  assiue 
that  prompt  action  is  taken  on  cases,  but 
again  the  control  has  to  be  hand  operated. 

We  have  finally  been  able  to  establish  a 
position — you  may  call  It  a  production  man- 
ager but  It  U  called  program  analysis — 
which  produces  for  use  figures  on:  how 
many  hours  does  each  worker  spend  In  the 
field,  how  many  visits  does  he  make,  how 
many  cases  does  he  receive,  how  many  trana- 
fers,  and  ao  on.  All  this  tabulaUon,  again, 
has  to  be  done  by  hand. 

We  feel  that  our  agency  Is  still  in  the 
horse-and-buggy  sUge  as  far  as  modern 
business  methods  are  concerned,  and  with 
a  program  of  tlO  million  we  are  big  biisl- 
ness.  and  I  think  we  should  be  able  to  func- 
tion like  big  bualneaa. 

So  we  are  pleading  for  help,  not  through 
surreys,  but  through  application  of  what 
we  know  will  be  needed  in  order  to  enable 
us  to  function  effectively. 

CKNTEAIJZnf  o  SKXVICSa 

r  have  briefly  touched  on  the  difficulty 
of  the  somewhat  diffused  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  the  division  chief,  which  Is  some- 
thing that  maybe  is  dlstrictwide,  that  cer- 
tain functions  have  been  taken  out  of  the 
various  departments  and  have  been  central- 
ized, so  that  the  statistical  service  Is  In  one 
place,  the  financial  service  In  another  place, 
and  so  on.  I  have  no  control  over  this.  And 
when  I  need  Information,  they  may  need 
their  staff  for  child  welfare  or  for  some  other 
operation,  and  I  am  faced  again  with  having 
the  workers  fxirnlsh  urgent  and  needed  in- 
formation by  saying  "stop  everything  and 
count  cases."    This  Is  the  plctiire,  sir. 

Senator  Brao.  I  think  that  Is  a  fine  sum- 
mary, Mr.  Scholz,  and  very  articulately  pre- 
sented. 

Mr.  Scholz.  I  thank  you,  sir. 

Senator  Brio.  I  would  assimie  that  you 
have  benefited  from  these  hearings  and  the 
testimony  that  has  been  adduced,  just  as 
we  on  the  subcommittee  have  Increased  our 
knowledge  by  tt.    Is  that  corractt 

Mr.  ScBOLi.  Tea,  air. 
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jxraTXPicanoN  or  stscxal  nrvavnoaTioif 

PBOjaCTB 

Senator  Brao.  I  will  aak  this  one  final 
question  of  you.  Do  you  feel  that  the  special 
Inveatlgatlon  project  was  justified? 


Mr.  ScaoLB.  Obviously;  yes,  air. 
Senator  Btsd.  Thank  you.  Mr.  Schols. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  In  the  Rkcoro  a  table  on 


foster  home  board  rates  in  the  surround- 
ing counties  of  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


Board  raUt — Surrotinding  counties  of  Maryland  arui  Virginia 
(County  sapplements  State  standsrds] 


(1)  Maataomcrv  County: 
Bsanlar  Doerd  I 


— T* 


Irate: 

Intuitu  to  6  yean 

6  to  12  years 

12  and  over , 

ADowanoe   for  elothng,   sdKWl 

sappttes,  sad  fseisatluu: 
Infaatstot 
etoUyasrs 

13  and  over.        . . 
Special  care  rate  (recardleai  of  a« 

(emotionally    and    ptayslcalJy 
handicapped  chlldrcB)). 
BealdenUal  lnstltuti«n  rate  (de- 
partment of  education  supple- 
nwnU  thl<  rate  by  $M) . 

Bsatc  elotbtnf  outtft  Issued 

O)  Prtaoe  Oeorgea  County:     1 
Recolar  board  rate:    I 

Intents  to  6  yean.;........... 

6  to  12  years.................. 

13  and  over 

Prsadeptlve  can  rate: 

iBlHits  to  e  years.. 

•  to  12  years. „ 

12  and  over. 


Bpedal  can  rate 
lakaUtaS 


lamstaayean  (board,  f76 
ptas  detkfac,  tt.M  or  C.fiO 


). 
•  to  13  yean.. 

12  and  over... 


State 


M.00 
6S.00 


8.80 
U.00 
1100 
76.00 


IfiO.OO 


4>.00 
87.00 
M.00 

8180 
6L00 
«.00 

88.60 


88.00 

m.oo 


County 


842.  fiO 
48.00 
64.00 


September  10«1 


Approximate  number 
of  toeter  homes:  178: 
number  of  children 
in  foster  homes:  400. 


Number  of  foster 
homes:  118;  number 
of  children  In  foster 
homes:  800. 


(8)  Fairfax  CJoonty: 

Basic  foster  care  rate  (all  acea) 

Clothins  allowanoes: 

1  to  6  years 

6  to  9  years 

10  to  12  yean 

Over  12 

School  supplies  (a  month  for  all 
children  of  school  a|:e). 

BpendinK  money: 

Ist  to  3d  grade 

4th  to  5th 

«th  to7th-- 

8th  through  ht^h  school 

Special  care  rate  '  (plus  allowance 
as  shown ) . 
(4)  Arltngton  County: 

Regular  board  rate: 

Infants  to  1  year ... 

1  to  12  yean 

12  to  21  yean 

AUowanoee: 

4  to  6  yean 

6  to  8  yean 

8  to  10  yean 

10  to  12  yean 

12  to  18  yean 

Special  care  rates  • 


State 


860.00 


oaoo 


Kone 


County 


$6.00 
6.00 
7.00 

laoo 

.60 


.76 
1.00 
1.26 
1.60 


88.00 
80.00 
86.00 

1.00 
1.60 
X60 
8.80 
8.00 


September  IMl 


Approximate  number 
of  foster  homes  Sep- 
tember 1961:  100; 
number  of  children 
in  foster  homes:  814. 


Approximate   nomber 
of  faster  baton  Sep- 
tember     1961:      76; 
number  of  ehUdren 
In  foster  homes:  143. 


>  Purchase  of  care  on  as  paid  basis  for  ehUdren  in  residential  treatment  centers— not        *  County  Is  now  trying  to  establish  srouD  bomM  tor  ttuinmw    affju  im  nhaM*  «/ 
te  exceed  $180  a  monUt  (deparUnent  of  education  sopplemento  this  by  $60).    Basic     $10  a  month,  800  boa?d^hM  iSt^anSe  ^^       teena««r»-<»nertn»  iobsMy  a( 

dothint  outfit  issued.  i  Clothing  is  requisitioned  by  worker  and  authorised  by  agency. 

Board  rates  for  foaUr  care  in  Alexandria,  Va.,  at  of  December  196t 


Age  group  of  child 

Rooai 

wd 

board 

Clothing 

care 

Allow- 
snces 

Sdwol 
supplies 

Total 

Age  group  of  child 

Room 

and 

board 

Clothing 

Personal 
care 

Allow, 
anoes 

Rehool 
tappUta 

Total 

Inlaau 

•46 

40 

81.80 
&ao 

8L80 
1.80 

848 

68 

846 
46 

8100 
9l00 

$1.80 
3L80 

83 

3 

80L80 
.80 

1  to  6  yeen._ 

81 

14  yean  and  over 

886 

flV 

NOTS.— Bssic  clothing  ontiK  issued.    Foster  parent  supplemenU  from  clothing  allowance.    Shoes  provided  from  a  private  food. 

Rate*  for  foster  ear*  of  ehOdren  in  BaUimort,  Md.;  St.  Louis,  Mo.:  New  York,  N.Y.;  and  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


KlBdOf 


^ 


Regular  care  Oocal  departmcat  and  pur 
CBsarof  care): 
Infant  up  to  3...........^........... 

3  op  to  8 .,. 

8  op  to  12 ». 

13  and  over_ 


Board 


Monthly  Per  diem  i 


860 
40 
44 
88 


81.86 
1.88 
1.46 
1.78 


Monthly 
dothlng 


88.80 

&80 

14.00 

18.00 


Preadded 

totals, 
monthly 


888.60 
4&60 
68.00 
7L00 


Klndofesre 


Preadoptlve  care  (local  d^Mrtment) 
Infant  up  to  6 . ., 

•  up  to  I3„..... ...... 

13  and  over_ 

Bpedal  care  (local  department): 
InfSnt  up  to  6....... ... 

•  up  to  12.... ......... 

13  and  over.. .., 


Board 


Monthly 


880 

80 

81 

76 
78 
78 


Perdteni 


81.86 
1.06 
L78 

3.88 

8.80 


Monthly 
dottitng 


8&80 
14.00 
18.00 

&80 
M.00 
18.00 


Preadded 

totals, 
monih^ 


888.60 
0100 
71.00 

88.80 
89.00 
98.00 


I  lyao  monthly  nte  rounded  to  nearest  0.01, 


H.- 


Bpeeialeare  (purebase  of  care) 

lanergency  care  (local  departacnt). 


Bosrd 


Monthly 
sspald  not 
toexoeed— 


8180 
78 


Per  diem  < 
as  paid  not 


88.00 
2.80 


Monthly 

clothing' 


Standard  for  determining  the  cost  of  clothing  including  clothing  up- 
'  keep,  personal  care,  and  school  supplies 


r 

4 


groop 


*  1/80  monthly  rate  raonded  to  nearsst  0.06. 
>  bttlal  (Nothing  aa  Deeded  see  MAtedole  C. 


>t  npl 

8  op  to  U.  _ 
13  and  aw. 


InMsl 

dothtng"ss 

Begolsr 

needed," 

monthly 

total  amount 

•mount 

not  to  exceed 

amounts 

Deww 

88.80 

844 

14.00 

67 

18.08 

73 
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November  18 


Mr.  BYRD  of  Wert  Vlrslnla.  Mr. 
Pnddeat,  I  Mk  imantmnwi  oooKOt  to 
have  printed  tn  ttie  Rsooo  » table  abow- 
inc  the  dmUy  aTerace  popxdatlon  of  In- 


stitutions In  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  flaeal  years  1A69  through  I9«3:  and 
a  study  of  50  famlUea  terminated  or  in- 
eligible for  publle  assistance,  entitled 
"The   IneUglblesr  plus   testimony   ad- 


duced during  the  hearings  pertaining 
to  this  study. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Infor- 
mation was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows; 


Orrica  or  thi  Diaxcroa 
Daily  cmrage  population  of  intUtutiont  and  population  at  end  of  year  by  race  and  by  tex,  fiscal  year$  1959-65 


iDstltutton 


Maple  Olen  School 

C«dkr  Knoll  ScbooL 

Diatiiet  TntninK  BctaooL 

Jonior  VilhM 

R«eeiYtD(  Home „. 

Dlatrtet  o(  ColumbU  VUUfi.. 

Monlcip*!  Lod|ln«  House 

Temporary  Home  io^  SoMlera 
and  Sailort. 


MH>le  OlM  SckMl 

CedvKMlB«teaL 

DMrM  TntDim  8O100I 

Junior  VUlap , 

Receivlnc  Home 

Dlatrtet  of  Columbia  VU 

Municipal  Lodging  Houae 

Temporary  Home  for  Sold  ten 
and  Sailors 


1901 

Maple  Olen  School 

Odar  Knoll  School 

Diairkt  TraiBlBC  SebooL. 

Junior  VlllMe 

ReceiTlns  Home ..._ 


Total  under  care  at  end  of  year  > 


Dftily 

aTwaffa 

Rm«^ 

B»s 

popolatkw 

'v^ 

White 

whiu 

Mala 

190 

22 
62 

1« 

426 

no 

3M 

«8 

177 

843 

Ml 

7« 

808 

575 

349 

«7 

307 

226 

130 

78 

U 

80 

81 

17 

ftU 

300 

S2» 

340 

283 

ss 

M 

37 

S 

10 

44 

37 

»M 
386 

12 

224 

207 

470 

4M 

108 

8S8 

Hi 

03« 

907 

047 

423 

fiS 

300 

288 

206 

104 

12 

90 

81 

21 

tt9 

284 

3a 

318 

311 

39 

18 
17 

42 

14 
1 

199 

32 

28 

238 

3fi 

215 

3 

470 

51 

416 

310 

157 

i.«a8 

ai 

on 

»4« 

083 

489 

•0 

373 

381 

188 

Mi 

10 

03 

84 

21 

InsUtutkm 


IMl — Continaed 

District  of  ColumbU  Vill^a.. 

Munteipal  Lodging  House 

Temporary  Home  lor  Soldlera 
and  bailors , 

Mn 

Maple  Qten  School 

Cedar  Knoll  ScbooL 

District  Training  SchooL 

Junior  VUla« , 

Receiving  Home 

District  of  Columbia  Villais.. 

Muntetpal  Lodgtnc  House 

Temporary  Homelgr  Soldiers 
and  Sailors 

1963 

Maple  Qten  School 

Cedar  KnoU  School 

District  Training  SchooL 

Junior  Villa** 

Receiving  Home 

District  01  Columbia  ViUacs.. 

Munteiiwl  Lodging  House 

TaMDorwy  UoaMlDr  Soldian 
afBd  SaHora. 


Daily 

aTarage 

population 


35 

36 


223 
430 
1.063 
610 
110 
008 
38 


41 


211 
454 
LIU 
008 
U3 
674 
31 


Total  under  care  at  end  of  year  ■ 


Race 


Whit* 


308 

16 


34 

38 
644 

64 

16 
307 

M 


94 

37 

657 

60 

>1 

307 
10 


Nob- 
while 


371 
U 


173 

383 

1,061 

6tt 

no 

376 

14 


m 

447 

L126 
600 

77 
381 

11 


Sax 


Uah 


380 
37 


906 

«0 

3a 

Mt 
361 


918 

386 

LQ35 

437 

80 

372 

21 


Peniala 


310 


3 
124 
TH 
256 
S3 
321 


4 

148 
767 
322 
18 
316 


1  inelodas  residents  not  currently  in  but  under  are  of  the  Institution. 

Tbs  ImsjQXBLMa — A  Stuvt  of  60  Pamiuss 
TsuciMATB)  OB  ImucnLX  ros  Pttbuc  Am- 

BISTAKCS 

(Submitted  to  Health  mod  Welfare  Ooundl 
of  the  National  Ci^ltal  Aroa,  Bureau  of 
Social  Science  Research,  Inc.,  Washington. 
D.O.,  August  1903) 

BT7BXA0  or  Social  Scixncs 
V,  Reseaech,  Inc., 

Washinifton.  DC.  AuQuat  i.  19S3. 
Mr.  ISADOKZ  Skkmak, 

Director,  Health  mnd  Welfare  Council  of  the 
National  Capital  Area,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dsaa  Ifa.  Sbzman:  I  am  pleased  to  submit 
the  final  report  on  our  study  oC  Washington 
families  whoee  welfare  benefits  have  bees 
terminated,  cmd  to  express  the  bureau's  ap- 
preciation of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Coun- 
jptl's  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  work. 
Abraham  Makofsky*B  cooperation  in  arrang- 
ing the  partlelpatlaa  of  private  welfare  agen- 
c3es  was  partkrularly  tmportant. 

Several  private  groups — Hoepltallty  House, 
Cathollo  Charities,  the  Salvation  Army,  the 
Neighborhood  Service  Project,  and  Family 
and  Child  Services — guided  us  to  some  of  the 
cases  Included  in  the  study  and  intervlewen 
were  provided  by  three  ot  these  agendee: 
Mayor  Eupha  Otbson  (Salvation  Army),  Bd- 
ward  Tates  (Neighborhood  Service  Project), 
and  Bma  ICoranyl  (Family  and  Child  Serv- 
ices). Bureau  Interviewers  included  James 
Fair,  Rosa  Oreene,  Lorenzo  McCormlck,  Mel~ 
vln  Moore,  Isaae  Rowland,  Charles  Talley, 
Theodore  Trabue,  and  Herman  Williams. 
Ann  Richardson  of  the  bureau  staff  directed 
the  study. 

We  are  Indebted  to  the  Eugene  and  Agnee 
K.  Meyer  Foundation  for  partial  support  of 
the  project  through  a  fund  previously 
granted  to  the  bureau  for  research  on  behftif 
of  local  eleemosynary  organizations,  x 
Respectfully, 

"Bo^ 


IlfTaOOXICTIOIV 

The  present  study  was  undertaken  at  the 
request  of  the  Health  and  Welfare  Council 
Of  the  National  Capital  Area  for  the  purpose 
of  ascertaining  some  of  consequences  of 
termination  of  welfare  grants  to  public  wel- 
fare recipients.  The  Investigation  was  de- 
signed to  reveal  the  ways  in  which  ter- 
minated families  were  better  or  worse  off  at 
the  time  of  the  interviews  than  they  were 
when  they  were  receiving  public  assistance. 
As  the  evidence  was  gradually  assembled  and 
analysed,  it  became  apparent  that  the  termi- 
nation of  public  assistance  did  In  general 
constitute  a  crisis  for  these  faculties.  At 
the  same  time,  the  study  discloeed  a  pattern 
of  existence  or  style  of  life  which  seems  to 
be  characteristic  of  this  segment  of  the  poor, 
in  which  the  crisis  precipitated  by  termina- 
tion of  public  assistance  was  another  event, 
another  deprivation  in  a  series  of  ups  and 
downs  which  characterizes  their  lives  In  gen- 
eraL  The  foUowlng  report  la  essentially 
comprised  of  two  elements:  a  delineation  of 
some  of  the  effects  of  termination  and  a  gen- 
eral description  of  the  manner  in  which  50 
poor  families  meet  some  of  the  problems  of 
day-to-day  existence. 

The  people  who  contributed  Information 
for  this  analysis  were  60  women  who  (with 
one  exception)  had,  sometime  between  Sep- 
tember 1961  and  April  1963,  been  temUnafead 
or  suspended  from  the  public  nntlTtanrn  roUs 
(41  people)  or  had  applied  for  public  aaslst- 
ance  and  been  refused  (9  peopTe)  .^ 

Ideally,  the  60  cases  would  have  been 
selected  at  random  from  a  list  of  all  termi- 
nated welfare  recipients.  Since  the  welfare 
records  were  not  nuMle  available,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  chooee  respondents  by  several  dlffer- 


^  At  the  time  of  the  Interview,  4  of  the 
termlnees  had  Just  been  reinstated;  the  other 
46  were  without  public  assistance. 


ent  methods.  Eighteen  of  them  were  people 
who  had  recently  applied  for  help  from  one 
of  five  private  welfare  agencies.  The  re- 
mainder were  located  by  a  variety  of  tech- 
niquaa:  interviews  were  assigned  to  a  door- 
to-door  canvass  of  certain  blocks  in  three 
census  tracts  with  high  public  assistance 
rates  in  1960;  one  Interviewer  canvassed  all 
6T7  units  of  a  public  hotislng  project;  other 
interviewers  were  instructed  to  ask  respond- 
ents and  others  they  met  whether  they  knew 
of  anyone  who  would  fit  the  study  criteria 
and  to  attempt  to  interview  them.  This 
"sampling"  plan,  which  might  best  be  de- 
scribed aa  accidental,  and  the  small  number 
of  cases,  impose  limitations  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  findings  and  the  extent  to  which 
generalizations  can  be  made  that  would  apply 
to  all  terminated  welfare  cases  In  the  Dis- 
trict. It  Ls  certain  that  applicants  to  private 
agencies  are  overreprseented  and  these  could 
either  be  the  more  needy  and  desperate 
families  or  those  who  were  more  resourceful 
than  others  In  seeking  solutions  to  their 
plight.  It  Is  equally  certain  that  the  nets 
missed  famlllee  who  had  left  the  scene — split 
up  to  live  with  relatives  or  left  town.  The 
procedxires  also  tend  to  miss  the  geographic- 
ally and  socially  isolated  cases.  It  is  prob- 
able, therefore,  that  the  60  families  Included 
in  the  study  are  more  stable  than  a  true 
sample  would  have  been. 

Time  and  cost  considerations  permitted 
only  a  relatively  short  Interview  with  each 
respondent  in  which  the  inrestlgator  used  a 
structured  Interview  form.  A  more  Intensive 
ease-study  approach,  following  the  family 
through  a  oonatdcrable  pertod  of  time  after 
the  termination  of  assistance,  would  have 
been  far  preferable,  in  allowing  for  the  col- 
lection of  more  detailed  information  and  in 
permitting  a  closer  account  of  the  stages  of 
adjustment  to  the  new  situation  which  the 
famUies  faced.  This  constitutes  another 
limitation  to  the  current  study. 


\ 


1963 
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The  "typical"  respondent  in  our  sample  la 
a  SO-year-old  Negro  woman  with  0  years  of 
formal  education.  She  has  lived  In  Wash- 
ington for  23  years,  is  married  but  separated 
from  her  husband.  She  lives  in  a  four-room- 
and-bath  apartment  with  her  five  chUdren. 
more  than  half  of  them  being  of  preschool 
age.  She  is  not  employed.  Welfare  pay- 
ments were  terminated  about  8  months  ago. 
These  features  vary  widely  among  the  60 
families,  as  do  the  adjustments  they  have 
made  to  the  termination  of  public  welfare. 
In  the  report  that  follows,  we  have  attempted 
to  describe  some  patterns  in  the  lives  and 
responses  to  welfare  termination  among  the 
60  cases.  The  reader  is  cautioned  against 
assuming  uniformity  among  the  cases,  given 
the  great  variation  that  exists.  Generalizing 
about  all  terminated  oases  is  also  dangerous 
because  of  the  possible  biases  produced  by 
methods  of  sampling. 

POSTTKRMINATIOK    ADJUSTMENT 

The  sequence  of  porttermination  events: 
In  examining  the  data,  one  can  find  a  fairly 
coherent  configuration  of  posttermination 
events.     Immediately   after   termination   of 
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public  assistance.  Income  drops  almost  to  zero 
for  some  time,  followed  by  a  gradual  recovery, 
until,  about  8  months  later,  the  family  in- 
come seems  to  be  about  two-thirds  of  Its 
original  level.  This  period  appears  to  be  one 
of  gradual  partial  recovery,  during  which 
short-term  help  patterns  may  be  established, 
and  money  or  noncash  contributions  from 
friends  or  relatives  may  be  obtained.  Mean- 
while, payments  for  such  things  as  rent  and 
utilities  are  deferred  in  order  to  provide  food. 
If  all  goes  well,  the  family  Is  not  evicted, 
and  is  able  to  establish  a  precarious  survival 
system.  It  appears  that  the  indebtedness 
established  during  the  early  period  following 
termination  probably  stays  at  about  the 
same  level  with  the  specific  creditors  vary- 
ing. A  good  iUustration  of  the  early  part  of 
the  adjustment  period  Is  afforded  by  respond- 
ent No.  41.  Her  public  assistance  grant  was 
terminated  in  March  of  1963.  In  April  she 
received  food  from  two  private  agencies.  In 
May  she  also  got  help  from  two  private 
agencies,  one  of  them  the  same  as  the  pre- 
vious month,  the  other  a  new  one.  She  had 
let  her  rent  and  gas  bills  go  unpaid.    Her 


Table  \.— Relationship  between  estinuUes  of  income  requirements  and  income, 


Kstimate  No.  I 


Average 
need 


3172 


Average 
current 
income 


Percent 
of  need 


30 


caah  income  at  the  time  of  the  interview 
was  about  a  third  lower  than  it  had  been 
when  she  was  under  public  welfare.  This 
case  also  Illustrates  one  of  the  most  Im- 
portant differences  between  the  public  as- 
sistance period  and  the  nonpublic  assistance 
period.  Cash  income  may  have  been  only 
38-percent  higher  before,  but  it  was  regular 
and  came  from  a  reliable  source.  Current 
Income,  on  the  other  hand,  is  gathered 
pretty  much  from  day  to  day.  and  depends 
almost  entirely  on  whether  the  family  can 
make  arrangements  to  get  help  from  a 
private  agency,  or  can  find  someone  who  is 
willing  temporarily  to  help. 

The  poverty  status:  To  establish  the 
relative  economic  position  of  these  famUles, 
data  on  their  income  were  compared  with 
two  Income  measures  of  "poverty."  one 
based  on  estimates  compUed  for  New  York 
City  which  has  a  cost  of  Uvlng  similar  to 
Washington,  and  the  second  based  on  re- 
gional figures  (including  rural  and  urban 
areas)  with,  naturally,  a  lower  cost  of  Uvlng 
calculation.  It  wUl  be  seen  In  table  1  that 
by  either  measure,  these  families  would  be 
classed  as  poor. 

per  month  (ex-recipients  only) 


Average  pub- 
lic assistance 
period  income 


Percent 
of  need 


44 


-r- 


Estimate  No.  2  >. 


h.  iSi  v^r?l?  *^  ^  of  Mtlinates  of  the  cost  of  Uvlng  "used  by  private  agencies 
Stofl^T^a*^?  I«  det«>rn»tne  fliglbUity  far  assistanoelnd  free  m^ioll^  '^  U 
t^lmS^J^SMrJr.^J^,^'"''"^^^'^  **'  ^^  ****<1  <»'  household  and  other  adults. 
jMi2fN  M2£?.r?t'a?^  ..  ^"'""^^-  R***"'^  "^''^  ^  ^^  hottcing  unit.    From 

w?2u;,Jr-Sf*5?  fv*  V    ^^epmiand  Welfare  in  tJ>e  Unlt«d  SUtes.'' 
famVitr?^Tr.f?  ^.*»«'«  o'    the  monthly  budget  considered  necessary  far  ADC 

In  the  table  are  slight  underesttniatas  of  requirement,  far  the  area  whSh  includM^ 


Average 
need 


3205 


Average 
current 
Income 


3113 


Pwcent 
of  need 


66 


Average  pub- 
lic assistance 
period  income 


3163 


Percent 
of  need 


80 


There  U  considerable  variation  among  the 
families  in  their  income  relative  to  estimates 
of  need.  According  to  the  Morgan  esti- 
mates, two  ex-reclplent  families  have  cur- 
rent cash  incomes  about  equal  to  their 
esUmated  needs.  Using  the  lower  regional 
estimates  of  Burgess  and  Price,  10  of  the  fam- 
ilies have  Incomes  above  minimal  require- 
ments. On  the  other  hand,  five  respondents 
said  that  at  the  time  of  the  Interview  they 
had  no  cash  income  at  all.  The  nmge  for 
the  bulk  of  the  families  is  from  60  to  70  per- 
cent below  requirements  on  the  first  esti- 
mate and  between  30  to  60  percent  below 
on  the  second. 

MODES    or   ADAPTATION 

The  Interviews  developed  only  limited  data 
on  the  ways  in  which  people  cope  with  pov- 
erty. They  do  provide  grounds  for  prelimi- 
nary description,  however,  at  least  at  an  Im- 
pressionistic and  anecdotal  level. 

The  attempts  of  the  families  to  fill  the  gap 
between  their  Income  and  the  requirements 
of  their  families  vary  from  a  rather  active 
and  energetic  search  for  new  sources  of  sup- 
port to  what  appears  to  be  a  passive  resigna- 
tion to  disaster.  On  the  more  active  level, 
14  respondents  found  part-time  or  full-time 
Jobs  (and  more  sought  employment  unsuc- 
cessfully foUowlng  termination  of  public 
assistance) .  This  relatively  low  rate  of  em- 
ployment is  probably  partiaUy  explained 
by  the  wages  these  women  are  able  to  earn. 
Judging  from  their  current  and  past  employ- 
ment, most  of  them  art  able  to  find  work 
only  as  domestic,  counter  girls,  and  in  slmilar 
unskiUed  occupations  with  low  rates  of  pay. 
Indeed,  10  of  the  ex-publlc  assistance  re- 
spondents who  went  to  work  following  termi- 
nation showed  a  monthly  income  below  that 
of  the  pubUc  assistance  period. 

Another  important  factor  here  Is  the  age 
of  the  respondents'  children.  Almost  three- 
fourths  of  the  children  are  under  10  years  of 
age.  A  minority  of  them  are  of  school  age, 
and  most  must  somehow  be  cared  for  during 


the  mother's  working  hours.  However  the 
cost  of  regular  child  care  often  approachee 
or  surpasses  income  from  low-paying  em- 
ployment. To  be  sure,  some  respondents 
who  Uve  with  parents  or  other  nonemployed 
adults  might  be  able  to  arrange  for  free  chUd 
care,  but  these  are  In  the  minority. 

A  second  kind  of  active  response,  and  one 
which  seems  to  be  used  frequently.  Is  the 
appeal  for  occasional  help  to  private  welfare 
agencies.  Fifty-eight  percent  of  the  respond- 
ents applied  for  help  to  at  least  one  private 
agency,  and  46  percent  received  aid  of  various 
kinds.  Including  clothing,  food,  emergency 
rent  paymente  to  avoid  eviction.  Intercession 
with  landlords  to  put  off  eviction,  short-term 
housing,  advice  and  referral,  toys  and  Christ- 
mas btmdles,  etc.  These  figures,  of  course, 
are  probably  Inflated  beyond  what  one  would 
expect  for  terminated  public  welfare  cases  as 
a  whole,  since  so  many  of  the  famUies  in- 
cluded in  the  study  (about  a  third  of  the 
total)  were  discovered  through  the  rolls  of 
private  agencies. 

Some  respondents  find  it  necessary  to  en- 
ter into  dependence  relationships  of  various 
types  in  order  to  sustain  themselves  and 
their  children,  although  they  frequently  con- 
sider the  relationship  undesirable.  A  few 
examples  will  Ulustrate  the  point: 

A  mother  of  four  is  Uvlng  with  her  hus- 
band and  slater.  Her  husband,  who  is  a  con- 
strucUon  worker,  voluntarUy  works  only 
sporadically,  she  says,  drinks  heavily,  and 
fails  to  support  the  family  adequately.  She 
says  she  would  like  to  leave  him,  but  Is  afraid 
that  she  cannot  qualify  for  public  assistance 
or  other  help  if  she  does,  so  will  stay  where 
she  Is. 

A  mother,  finding  herself  without  food  and 
without  money,  assented  when  a  man  offered 
to  buy  her  $10  worth  of  food  and  pay  half 
the  overdue  rent  If  he  cotild  move  In.  He 
left  a  few  weeks  later,  and  the  only  source 
of  support  she  can  see  is  to  find  another  man 
to  move  in. 


De'S^dV^c^**a''nge.^°"  ^-  ='-'«'  «"^  '^  ^^^  O.  Price.  "An  American 

di^ld"  tTe^^*l?Z^th^  •■te*^^^"T«".»^n^J'°';^?'  '"^  i?««~  -"* 
man's  o-tterla   used  In  ht.  "Thl  t^^t         "  examnte.  according  to  Robert  Lamp 


The  pregnant  mother  of  children  1  and 
3  years  old  Is  living  entirely  on  the  generosity 
of  an  older  woman  friend,  who  provides  Uv- 
lng space  and  food  for  the  famUy.  The 
friend's  major  (perhaps  sole)  source  of  in- 
come is  the  iUegal  sale  of  Uquor. 

A  woman  with  six  chUdren  Is  completely 
dependent  on  the  Income  of  her  husband 
who  deserted  her  several  years  ago  and  Is  Uv- 
lng with  another  woman.  l*he  husband 
visits  the  respondent  perlodlcaUy  to  bring 
the  famUy  food  and  sometimes  helps  to  pay 
the  bills.  The  respondent  says  that  he  wiU 
not  give  her  this  help  iinless  she  wUl  grant 
him  sexual  privUeges.  She  Is  now  expectlna 
her  seventh  child. 

In  many  cases  the  demands  of  poverty  are 
met  by  a  series  of  undirected,  generaUy  for- 
tuitotis,  adjustments  contrived  on  a  day-to- 
day basis,  if  contrived  at  all.  For  Instance, 
one  method  of  dealing  with  the  sittiatlon 
seems  to  be  to  define  It  out  of  existence. 
The  definition  of  what  consUtutes  a  "debt," 
for  example,  places  outside  the  realm  of 
"real"  demand  money  owed  which  Is  Judged 
to  be  uncollectible.'  AlUed  to  this  response 
Is  a  myopic  view  of  the  real  problems  that 
lie  ahead.  One  respondent  told  of  having 
as  her  only  source  of  Income  her  imemploy- 
ment  compensation  check.  When  she  was 
asked  what  she  thought  she  would  do  when  it 
was  discontinued  (In  8  or  10  weeks,  she 
thought,  but  was  not  stire)  she  convinced 
the  Interviewer  €hat  she  simply  did  not 
know. 

Another  rather  tjrplcal  response  found 
among  the  60  famlllee  Is  analogous  to  the 
"borrowing  from  Peter  to  pay  Paul"  pattern. 
It  Is  exemplified  by  the  respondent  who  con- 
fronted this  situation  on  the  day  of  the  In- 
terview; her  electricity  had  long  since  been 
tinned  off,  her  rent  was  about  3  weeks'  over- 
due, she  owed  another  utilities  biU,  and  she 
was  due  to  make  two  time  paymente.    The 
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cannot  eat  hot  food  unlcaa  thay  are  Invltad 
to  a  grown  daughter's  home,  but  neither  do 


prevlotu  dajr  a  man  had  come  to  ttim  off  itlll 
another  utility,  the  said,  and  she  had  had  to 
pay  her  back  bill  to  htan  In  order  to  stop  the 
action.  BlM  ttated  that  this  came  out  of  the 
money  the  waa  trytaf  to  gather  to  pay  the 
rent,  and  ahe  waa  thus  eet  back  farther.  In 
other  words,  the  pattern  aeema  to  be  to  meet 
Immediate  demands.  U  poaalble,  and  to  hope 
to  be  able  to  put  the  leas  Inslctent  ones  off 
temporarily.  Then,  when  other  demands  In- 
crease, the  hope  la  that  the  satisfied  or  par- 
tially satlBfled  ones  win  be  pacified  long 
eno\igh  to  spread  the  reeoxirces  aroxind.  This 
la  not  lo  much  a  matter  of  slowly  catching 
up  on  debts,  but  rather  jSermanent  debt 
delinquency,  In  which  a  small  amount  of 
money  la  juggled  to  meet  shifts  In  the  locus 
.at  demand  from  tlnM  to  tloM. 

This  pattern,  of  oourae,  cannot  always  be 
followed.  It  falla  when  there  are  no  re- 
sources to  meet  tha  demands,  or  when  too 
many  demands  of  the  same  urgency  come  at 
once.  TlieB  certain  elements  at  the  demand 
syatein  may  be  eliminated  (as  when  a  fam- 
By  Is  evicted),  and  the  pattern  may  resimie 
with  one  leas  Immediate  preesxire.  One  re- 
spoadent  wtthevt  utilities  for  a  year  ran  a 
wire  for  lighting  under  the  wall  to  a  neigh- 
bor's wall  socket.  She  and  her  children 
unleaa  t 
■'s  home, 
they  haTe  pressure  from  unities  companies 
for  payment. 

There  is  also  the  approach  of  Just  letting 
things  go — simply  not  paying  the  bills.  This 
can  work  for  a  time — primarily  in  the  early 
attempts  to  get  by  without  public  assistance. 
Obviously,  It  la  a  remedy  which  cannot  be 
mrlntrilniil  for  long.  To  lilustrata,  respond- 
ent No.  SO  said  that  abe  and  her  eight  chil- 
dren vara  living  on  #60  xisual  monthly 
eaah  ineosne,  When  bar  Intervlaw  schedule 
was  examined  closely.  It  was  found  that  she 
had  In  the  3  months  since  hsr  termination 
not  paid  the  rant  or  the  utlllUea  bills,  and 
had  not  incurred  any  other  new  obligations. 

TBS  vmm  or  na  aaapowoorr  raMnjots 

Sevarai  specific  aapeota  of  tha  Uvea  of  theae 
fanUllea  were  explored,  including  their  hous- 
ing, food,  clothing,  and  medical  care.  For 
each,  the  reepandant  waa  aakad  to  deacriha 
the  current  situaUoa  and  ohangea  which 
might  have  oocuzred  since  tennlnaUon  ot 
puSIlc  assistance. 

Moat  of  the  famlllea  live  In  the  type  ot 
housing  frequently  found  to  ba  characteristic 
of  low-income  populations,  according  to  tha 
comments  of  the  Interviewers.  Frequent  ot>- 
servatloa  was  made  of  rathoies,  roach  Infaa- 
tatlon.  needs  for  structural  repairs,  and  so 
forth.  Although  there  waa  no  systamstlo 
dasaiflcatlOQ  made  of  condition  oi  housing, 
the  sssimiimi  III!  by  the  fleldworkers  suggaat 
that  most  of  these  dwellings  would  be  claaal- 
fled  as  substandard. 

An  Index  of  crowding  (number  of  persons 
per  room)  shoved  that,  by  normal  minimal 
^t.inrt|intB.  these  families  are  somewhat  over> 
crowded.  There  were  an  average  ot  1.27  per- 
•onM  fitX'  rootn.  (A  rats  of  one  parson  psr 
room  Is  usually  taksn  as  the  starting  point 
for  orercrovdlng.)  However,  this  figure  dis- 
guises sooae  Important  variations  from  the 
average,  such  as  the  case  of  the  respondent, 
her  seven  children  and  her  sister  who  sleq> 
In  one  room,  or  the  mother  and  five  children 
vho  Bleep  togsthsr  in  a  room. 

Among  the  60  famlllas  studied,  housing 
vas  not  very  heavily  affected  by  termlnatioa 
from  public  assistance,  as  measured  by 
whether  the  respondent  had  moved  since  she 
stopped  receiving  help.  Only  six  persons  ( 15 
percent  of  the  termliMes)  reported  that  they 
had  moved.  Of  the  movers,  two  thought 
they  were  worse  off  and  more  crowded  than 
before,  while  the  rest  said  their  housing  was 
about  tlie  same  or  better.  Beal  rates  of 
geographic  mobility  are  undoubtedly  higher 
*»«,orig  the  whole  group  of  terminated  wel- 
fare cases,  slnoe  the  process  by  which  our 
f^mni—  -were  selected  wovild  tend  to  loee  ths 


harder  to  find  families  who  had  moved.  For 
ezam|4e,  several  potential  respondents  on 
agency  lists  were  lost  to  the  study  because 
they  had  moved  and  left  no  forwarding  ad- 
dresa  A  few  additional  respondents  said 
that  they  expected  to  be  evicted  within  a 
short  time  nnlsas  they  could  find  eome 
money  for  rent. 

Food  seems  to  be  a  big  problem,  and  one 
which  was  aggravated  by  the  termination  of 
pubUe  assistance.  Only  10  people  reported 
no  food  problems.  Fifty-four  percent  of  all 
reepondenta  reported  that  they  "often"  have 
to  "give  up  Important  things  so  that  there 
will  be  enough  food  In  the  house."  These 
^Important  things"  Include  clothing,  shoes. 
Sundry  soap,  amenities  such  as  cigarettes 
/and  soft  drinks,  as  well  as  food  for  adult 
members  of  the  family.  Bven  so,  SS  people 
said  that  giving  up  such  things  did  not  al- 
ways Insure  sufflcient  food. 

Surplus  food  has  a  rote  here.  Jurst  under 
half  of  those  reporting  food  problems  receive 
surpliu  food.  The  importance  of  this  food 
In  the  eyes  of  the  respondent  ranged  from 
"we  couldn't  make  It  without  It"  to  "It  lant 
enough."  A  major  factor  aggravating  the 
food  situation  was  the  frequent  discontinu- 
ance of  surplus  food  allotments  along  with 
the  cutoff  of  public  assistance.  The  re- 
spondents were  almost  never  aware  that  they 
could  reapply  for  It;  there  U  widespread  be- 
lief that  surplus  food  and  public  assistance 
are  part  of  the  same  program,  and  that  In- 
eligibility for  the  latter  Inevitably  rules  out 
the  former. 

In  spite  of  these  problems  of  providing 
food  for  the  family,  however,  the  Interview- 
ers did  not  uncover  literal  starvation.  One 
respondent,  however,  said  that  her  son  was 
suffering  from  malnutrition,  and  several 
mentioned  problems  of  frequent  colds  during 
the  winter  because  of  Inadeqviate  nourish- 
ment. One  particularly  dramatic  case  Is 
that  of  ills  vosnan  who  had  had  to  feed  her- 
self and  her  six  children  on  nothing  but  oat- 
meal for  over  a  month.  She  said  that  her 
eldest  son  was  thin  and  did  not  eat  much. 
because  he  was  tired  of  oatmeal.  There  Is 
no  doubt  that  quantity  is  a  problon.  and 
that  families  eat  on  a  reduced  schedule. 
Several  respondents  reported,  for  example. 
that  their  children  had  gone  to  school  that 
morning  without  breakfast,  and  others  said 
that  they  had  had  to  ksep  their  children  out 
ot  school  at  times  beoause  they  had  not 
eaten  and  did  not  receive  free  school  lunches. 
But  while  they  apparently  are  not  in  danger 
of  death  from  starvation,  an  important  char- 
actsrlatlo  of  thnsn  people's  food  problems  Is 
that  ot  Its  quality.  Several  people  reported 
that  they  could  not  feed  themselves  or  their 
children  the  diets  prescribed  by  a  doctor  be- 
cause the  foods  were  too  expensive,  "But  you 
eat  what  you  can  pay  for." 

Ills  procedures  of  the  stiidy  did  not  per- 
mit a  medical  assessment  of  the  stats  of 
health  ot  the  members  of  these  families  be- 
fore and  after  they  received  public  assist- 
ance. How  and  whether  cluinges  in  diet, 
clothing,  lack  of  heat,  anxiety,  etc.,  mate- 
rially affected  their  health,  both  in  the  short 
and  long  run,  are  not  known  The  respond- 
ents themselves  often  did  not  see  conditions 
which  the  outside  obssrver  would  consider 
injurious  to  health  (e.g..  a  diet  of  poUtoes. 
beans,  and  rice  for  the  children),  as  con- 
stituting a  health  problem.  Although  some 
neglect  of  family  health  needs  was  reported 
to  be  (.ssociated  with  termination  of  public 
assistance  (such  as  glasses  for  a  Junior  high 
school  daughter,  proper  diet  or  medicine  for 
diabetes) ,  62  percent  of  the  respondents  re- 
ported no  problenu  in  health  care,  or  at  least 
none  which  were  different  after  termina- 
tion than  before.  One  health  matter  that 
could  be  BBseBsed  explicitly  was  the  avail- 
ability and  use  of  professional  medical  care. 
Free  oare  provided  for  low-Income  families 
to  District  medical  facilities  did  much  to 
mitigate  medical  care  problems  for  these 
families.     A  major  dUBculty  In  using  these 


free  facilities,  however,  centers  aroiind  the 
lack  of  carfare  to  visit  the  clinic,  or  to  keep 
the  clinic  card  current.  For  Instance,  one 
respondent  said  that,  although  she  would  be 
eligible  for  the  services  of  a  specialist  to 
treat  her  daughter's  physically  and  psycho- 
logically damaging  bladder  problem,  the 
busy  doctor  needed  to  make  appointments 
far  ahead,  and  she  was  never  sure  of  having 
enough  carfare  on  the  day  of  the  appoint- 
ment. 

Of  the  338  Individuals  Involved  in  this 
analysis,  70  (31  percent)  were  said  to  have 
had  at  least  one  Illness  of  a  week  or  more 
within  the  past  3  years  (this  does  not  Include 
thoee  who  suffer  from  chronic  Illnesses  or  who 
were  In  the  hospital  for  delivery  of  a  baby). 
There  were  16  people  who  were  reported  to 
have  had  at  least  one  bout  of  more  or  less 
serious  mental  illness  during  that  time. 
Some  of  theee  required  hospitalization ; 
others  seemed  to  be  continuing  problems 
with  nerves  or  hypertension,  often  said  to  be 
associated  with  anxiety  over  money  matters. 
Two  children  died  during  the  period  asked 
about,  one  from  spinal  meningl Us,  and  the 
other  from  pneumonia  (said  to  have  been 
due  to  lack  of  sufficient  heat  In  the  apart- 
ment during  the  winter).  As  mentioned 
above,  five  cases  of  malnutrition  or  abnor- 
mally low  resistence  to  virus  due  to  lack  of 
adequate  food  were  reported. 

Many  respondents  described  chronic  dis- 
ease or  disability  in  their  families,  includ- 
ing defective  vision,  nervous  rashes,  mental 
retardation,  diabetes,  chronic  anemia,  heart 
defects,  bone  ailments,  tuberculosis,  asthma. 
and  epilepsy.  (Five  of  the  alx  children  of 
one  respondent  are  epileptics,  and  she  says 
that  all  but  one  of  them  have  selsiues  more 
than  onoe  a  month.) 

Clothing  problems  seem  to  be  only  some- 
what less  acute  than  food  problems.  Cloth- 
ing U  one  of  fhm  "Important  things"  which 
respondents  say  they  have  to  give  up  In  order 
to  have  enough  food  In  the  house;  Indeed. 
It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  first  things  to  go. 
The  respondents  describe  sevar&l  conse- 
quences of  this  sacrifice.  They  are  psycholog- 
leal  as  well  as  physical.  The  daughter  of 
one  respondent  stayed  out  of  school  because 
she  waa  ashamed  to  wear  the  same  dress  for 
a  week.  Lack  of  warm  clothing  and  shoes  in 
the  winter  seems  to  lead  to  frequent  troubls 
with  colds  and  winter -associated  lllnsssss. 
with  time  lost  from  school  and,  or  work. 

These  lacks  are  not  only  those  of  satisfac- 
tory clothing  ("I  can't  buy  my  ( 17-year-oldl 
son  the  clothes  he  needs  like  his  friends";  "I 
haven't  had  a  new  dress  in  3  years";  "•  •  • 
my  (14-year-old  I  daughter  has  never  had  a 
new  drees").  There  was  an  absolute  lack  of 
adequate  clothing  reported  by  many,  as  well, 
and  there  were  numerous  cases  of  children 
being  kept  out  of  school  for  periods  of  tlms 
because  of  this  lack. 

In  one  sense,  clothing,  unlike  food,  Is  not 
a  problem  experleneod  as  an  absolute  emer- 
gency by  nuiet  of  these  people.  Used  clothing 
Is  acq\ilred  in  several  different  ways  and 
sometimes  with  suflclsnt  sass  to  oOast  smar- 
gendes. 

Tbs  effects  ot  tsrmlnatlon  on  ths  family's 
stability  are  more  difficult  to  ascertain  di- 
rectly frocn  the  interview  data,  although  some 
indications  are  available.  In  general.  It  ap- 
pears that,  at  least  In  the  first  several  months 
after  termination,  there  was  relatively  lltUs 
family  disorganisation  which  was  not  present 
before.  Previous  desertion  of  the  respondent 
by  her  spouse (s>  '  was  commonly  reported. 
and  it  was  said  that  few  of  these  spouses  help 
In  support  of  the  family.  But  no  single  In- 
stance of  desertion  since  termination  was  re- 
portsd.  In  fact,  one  respondent  said  that  one 
posltlTS  result  of  termination  has  been  that 
it  Is  now  posslbls  to  havs  "a  man  In  ths 


"Defined  to  include  legal  husbands,  com- 
mon-law husbands,  and  fathsrs  ot  Ulsfttt. 
mate  children. 
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house"  who  contributes  to  the  support  of  the 
family. 

The  few  indicators  of  disorganization 
which  did  seem  to  be  associated  with  termi- 
nation Included  sending  the  children  to 
Junior  Village  *  (two  casee) ,  one  high  school 
student  who  dropped  out  to  search  for  work, 
a  few  cases  of  lack  of  discipline  among  chil- 
dren. On  the  whc^e,  however,  there  seemed 
to  be  rather  little  incidence  of  these  kinds  of 
problems  among  our  particular  group;  how- 
ever, as  mentioned  above,  the  sampling 
methods  of  the  study  would  have  tended  to 
select  the  more  stable  families. 

Respondents  were  asked  to  list  their  debts 
*>y  typ«  («  g  .  rent,  furniture)  and  amount 
due.*  Interestingly  enough,  36  percent  of 
the  people  said  that  they  had  no  debts  at  all. 
This  appears  to  be  due  largely  to  difficulties 
In  obtaining  credit  because  of  their  low- 
sporadlc-lncome  status.  The  other  73  per- 
cent of  the  group  (one  respondent  did  not 
answer  the  question)  Is  In  debt  for  a  total  of 
more  than  M.400.  or  an  average  of  more  than 
•178  per  family. 

There  are  several  things  which  influence 
the  data  in  the  direction  of  underestimating 
the  indebtedness  of  the  group.  First,  some 
respondents  simply  did  not  know  how  much 
they  owed  to  certain  of  their  creditors,  and 
It  was  not  possible  to  find  out  from  other 
sources.  Second,  the  definition  of  "debt" 
used  In  the  questionnaire  did  not  Include 
ciurent  impald  bills,  even  though  the  re- 
spondent stated  that  she  would  not  be  able 
to  pay  them.  A  third  Influence  toward 
understatement  of  Indebtedness  Is  the  re- 
spondent's definition  ol  what  oonstltutea 
money  owed.  The  statementa  of  a  few  re- 
spondents led  to  the  suspicion  that  money 
Is  not  conaldered  as  owed  unless  the  creditor 
can  be  expected  to  demand  It.  For  example, 
one  woman  listed  her  debts  and  then,  when 
aaked  if  there  were  others,  stated  that  ahe 
owed  money  to  a  retsU  trade  establishment, 
but  that  they  did  not  know  her  current 
address,  and  ahe  no  longer  considered  It  a 
debt.  Just  how  much  financial  obligation 
la  disguised  by  this  definition  U  not  known, 
but  there  Is  no  doubt  that  this  factor  Is 
operating.  Thus,  It  Is  more  accurate  to  say 
that  the  families  who  are  In  debt  owe  an 
average  of  at  least  flTS  sach. 

oTHxa  soTTacKs  or  nfooics  ^^ 
Of  course,  caah  Income  is  jiot  the  whole 
picture.  Important  parts  of  any  respond- 
ent's Income  are  In  noncash  forms.  In  order 
to  describe  accurately  ths  Uvea  of  these 
people.  It  Is  necessary  to  examine  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  the  gaps  between  require- 
ments and  cash  Income  are  at  least  partially 
filled. 

When  food  Is  lacking,  even  after  other 
requirements  have  been  put  aside,  these 
people  reeort  to  a  variety  of  sources,  which 
Include  borrowing  food  from  friends  or  rela- 
tives, l>egglng  from  neighbors,  or  eating  meals 
with  relatlvea  or  friends.  Private  welfare 
agencies  and  church  organisations  are  of 
help  here,  too.  In  providing  food.  Also,  as 
deecrlbed  above,  surplus  food  helps  to  close 
the  gap.  1 1 


*  It  should  be  noted  that  several  additional 
respondents  said  that  they  had  been  advised 
to  send  their  children  to  Junior  Village,  at 
least  temporarily,  but  that  they  had  refused, 
desiring  to  keep  the  family  together  as  long 
as  possible. 

*  Permission  to  verify  the  debts  was  re- 
quested from  each  respondent,  but  only  after 
they  had  been  listed.  No  creditors'  names 
were  written  down  until  and  unless  this  per- 
mission had  been  gotten  by  the  interviewer. 
Hence,  any  tendency  to  understate  or  leave 
out  debts  which  might  have  been  due  to  fear 
of  contact  with  creditors  was  minimized. 
There  are  factors  operating  to  understate  In- 
debtednees  (see  text  below),  but  this  Is  not 
one  of  them. 


A  major  difficulty  in  using  surplus  food 
Is  Its  inacoesslbllity.  Many  respondents  re- 
ported that,  although  they  were  eligible  to 
receive  siu-plus  food,  getting  It  posed  bar- 
riers, "nils  was  usually  because  of  lack  of 
carfare  or  because  they  could  pick  up  only 
a  portion  of  the  allotment,  since  they  had 
to  carry  It  for  as  many  as  40  blocks.  Sev- 
eral people  expressed  a  desire  for  some  de- 
livery system. 

An  additional  sotuce  of  help  with  short- 
ages of  food  is  the  free  school  lunch  for  ele- 
mentary schoolchildren.  Many  of  the  chil- 
dren receive  Itinch  at  school  at  no  cost 
(which  enables  some  respondents  to  send 
the  children  to  school  even  though  they  can 
have  no  breakfast).  Several  respondents 
said  that  they  had  applied  for  this  program. 
but  had  been  rejected  becauae  the  children 
live  close  enough  to  go  home  at  noon,  or 
because  there  was  no  space  in  the  program 
for  additional  children. 

Clothing  comes  from  a  wide  variety  of 
sources.  Most  important  are  friends,  neigh- 
bors, and  relatives.  Second  are  Inexpensive 
new  clothing  stores,  followed  by  private  wel- 
fare agencies,  and  second-hand  clothing 
stores.  Of  all  clothing  sources  named,  21 
percent  were  those  for  new  clothing,  while 
62  percent  were  for  used  clothing  (the  rest 
were  undetermined) .  It  appears  that  for 
most  of  the  respondents  and  their  children, 
new  clothing  is  rarely  a  part  of  the  wardrobe. 
(Some  of  the  clothes  received  from  friends 
and  relatives  are  probably  new,  but  the  best 
guess  Is  that  most  of  them  are  hand-me- 
downs.) 

When  rent  money  is  not  available,  several 
things  can  happen.  A  few  respondents  re- 
ported that  their  landlords  had  either  sus- 
pended rent  altogether  or  had  allowed  the 
rent  to  run  in  arrears  over  a  period  of  time. 
Others  reported  that  they  had  gotten  emer- 
gency help  from  private  welfare  agencies, 
friends,  or  relatives  in  making  one  or  two 
paymenta.  One  respondent's  rental  pay- 
ments have  been  tsiken  over  by  her  alster.  In 
the  case  of  public  housing  residents,  rents  are 
reduced  when  a  tenant  goes  off  a  public  aa- 
slstance  status  ( If  the  tenant  applies  for  the 
reduction) . 

Despite  these  leniencies,  evictions  do  oc- 
cur.* Some  respondents  moved  in  with  rela- 
tives for  abort  periods  of  time  xuitll  flnf^tng  a 
new  place  to  live,  or  were  able  to  stay  for  a 
abort  while  in  emei'gency  qtiarters  provided 
by  private  agendea.  Finding  a  new  place  to 
live  presents  problems  not  only  of  having 
rent  money  available,  but  of  acceptability  as 
a  tenant.  Real  estate  offices  are  reluctant  to 
rent  to  unattached  women  with  children, 
especially  when  their  incomes  are  low  and 
uncertain.  One  way  around  this  Is  to  have 
the  rental  made  by  someone  who  Is  more 
acceptable  (e.g.,  an  employed  male).  When 
these  varioiu  techniques  failed  or  were  not 
applicable,  one  respondent  and  her  six  chil- 
dren spent  11  months  living  in  cars.  In  a 
store-front  church.  In  the  home  of  a  '^rlne- 
head"  for  about  3  days,  and  finally  In  the 
rooms  of  a  private  welfare  agency.  Recently, 
with  the  help  of  that  agency,  she  has  found 
living  space  In  a  semidetached  house. 

Needs  for  gas,  electricity,  and  water  are  not 
so  easUy  met.  except  by  doing  without.  Sev- 
eral cases  were  reported  ot  families  who  were 
Uvlng  without  lights  or  gas  (telephones  are 
alnaost  unknown  among  this  group ) .  One 
woman  whose  gas  had  been  turned  off  vras 
naing  a  hot  plate  to  cook  on.  It  Is  not  always 
necessary  to  do  without,  howevCT,  since  rela- 
tives and  friends  sometimes  help  by  »w^wig 
payments  of  overdue  utilities  bills  to  prevent 
their  being  cut  off. 


•Slnoe  these  eases  were  located  by  resi- 
dence, they  were  people  who  managed  to  find 
a  roof  of  some  sort.  Instltutlonallned  fami- 
lies, sqTia Iters,  and  homeless  derelicts  would 
not  have  been  located. 


As  disclosed  above,  needs  for  medical  at- 
tention are  met  In  very  large  part  by  the  pro- 
visions ot  free  medical  care.  Tills  seems  to 
represent  an  Impcn^tant  source  of  noncash  In- 
come to  these  respondents. 

CONCLUSION 

The  major  role  that  public  -irwlfftnnfT 
appears  to  have  played  in  the  lives  ot  these 
60  families  was  to  provide  them  with  s  rare 
dement  of  financial  stablUty  in  a  generaUy 
unstable  pattern  of  life.  Public  assistance, 
when  they  had  it.  did  not  raise  them  eoo-' 
nomlcaily  above  a  subsistence  level  or  pro- 
vide them  with  a  new  way  of  living.  When 
they  lost  the  assistance,  they  had  more  prob- 
lems, but  not  problems  of  a  qiiantltatlvely 
different  nature  than  those  with  which  they 
had  been  dealing  before.  Tbe  termination  of 
assistance  led  to  a  series  of  ad  hoc.  Imper- 
manent solutions  throu^  which  most  <rf 
the  families  studied  were  thus  far  able  to 
keep  the  children  together  and  a  roof  over 
their  heads.  There  was  Uttle  reductl(m  of 
dependency.  If  the  term  is  broadly  defined, 
but  rather  a  ahift  in  dependency  Crom  the 
public  to  the  private  sector.  Tho^igh  a  few 
(rf  the  women  found  eoonotnically  produc- 
tive work,  the  majority  had  to  depend  on 
relief  from  private  agencies  or  handouts 
from  friends  or  relatlvea,  on  illicit  acttvttlea. 
or  on  the  unintended  largess  of  the  business 
community  In  permitting  the  accumulation 
of  debts,  llie  price  the  families  paid  so  far 
was  an  increase  In  the  precarlousness  of 
their  stratagems  for  dealing  with  poverty 
and  a  decrease  In  their  ability  to  plan  their 
lives  rationally.  The  data  do  not  tell  us. 
but  one  wonders  what  will  happen  to  these 
women  and  their  children  when  the  iimtti^ 
resoiuves  of  private  agencies  can  no  longer 
be  tapped  and  when  the  possibility  of  debt 
manipulation  comes  to  an  end. 

Perhaps  more  striking  than  those  mors  or 
less  consistent  patterns  that  emerge  smong 
the  families  Included  in  the  stiidy  Is  the  var- 
iation ttiey  display  In  tbelr  ablUty  to  weath- 
er the  blow  of  welfare  termination.  Some 
of  this  variation  can  be  seen  in  the  body  of 
the  report.  It  comes  out  more  clearly  in  a 
reading  of  the  case  histories  which  are  ap- 
pended. One  can  find  tn  these  80  cases  a 
f  smily  or  two  that  appears  better  off  than 
It  was  when  getting  the  relief  payment,  ttie 
Improvement  not  necessarily  a  result  of  wel- 
fare termination,  but  also  not  Impeded  by  It. 
At  the  other  end,  one  can  find  families  ap- 
parently quite  unable  to  cope  with  their 
situation,  in  danger  of  Impaired  >>*iOth  and 
of  disintegration  entirely  as  a  family  unit. 
The  responses  to  the  new  situation  vary  from 
doing  something  (applying  to  a  private 
agency,  seeking  a  Job,  forming  a  liaison  with 
a  man  who  would  bring  In  some  food  or  a 
few  dollars),  to  doing  nothing  (letting  the 
bills  accumulate  and  hoping  for  the  best) . 

It  would  appear  that  the  family's  ability 
to  adjiist  to  welfare  termination  ^depends 
lipon  varying  emotional  and  social  factors 
as  well  as  on  the  economic  opportunities 
which  their  environment  offers. 

This  study  was  not  undertaken  to  help 
solve  the  District's  welfare  problems  from 
the  scanty  data  In  hand.  Ttun  Is  an  Im- 
plication for  welfare  operations,  however,  to 
be  found  In  the  varying  ability  of  the  fam- 
ilies under  study  to  cope  with  public  assist- 
ance termination;  the  strict  application  of 
the  existing  eligibility  rules  has  apparently 
not  succeeded  in  separating  those  families 
who  are  able  to  go  It  on  their  own  from  those 
who  are  not.  Kven  though  our  study  con- 
centrated on  a  relatively  stable  group  of  ter- 
minated cases,  only  a  handful  were  able  to 
get  back  to  a  subsistence  leveL  Most  were 
left  worse  off  than  before  and  still  depend- 
ent on  the  commimlty. 

In  the  following  pages,  the  Interrlews  havs 
been  summarized  as  brief  case  histories. 
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Mn.  T.  a  SS-year-old  motber  o(  four  chil- 
dren wma  cut  off  aaslstanc*  In  June  1063  be- 
cause she  was  said  to  be  employable.  Sur- 
pliis  food  was  also  terminated  at  this  time. 
She  has  been  back  to  the  Department  twice 
to  try  to  get  reinstated  but  each  time  she 
has  been  told  that  she  has  "no  business 
being  on  welfare."  For  the  10  months  she 
was  receiving  public  assistance,  the  family 
received  $200  a  month.  Since  she  has  been 
on  her  own,  her  Income  has  varied  between 
•180  and  $300  a  month.  She  receives  a  vary- 
ing amount  from  her  husband  from  whom 
she  is  separated.  Usually  it  Is  around  $100  a 
month,  but  It  varies  enough  so  that  she  Is 
unable  to  count  on  and  plan  for  specific 
amoTints.  She  supplements  this  Income  by 
dc«nestlc  work,  which  she  does  on  an  Ir- 
regular, part-time  basis.  This,  too,  varies, 
but  she  estimates  that  her  work  brings  In 
about  $35  per  week.  Her  income  In  April 
was  $175. 

Since  she  has  been  off  of  public  assistance, 
Mrs.  T  has  trouble  paying  the  rent  for  her 
three-bedroom  public  housing  apartment. 
She  has  kept  the  apartment  neat  and  has 
tried  to  be  careful  of  her  wornout  furniture, 
but  she  has  no  money  to  replace  or  repair 
old  furnishings,  and  no  money  to  fix  the 
place  up  the  way  she  would  like  to.  She  has 
also  had  to  stop  the  Insurance  policy  which 
she  had  for  herself  and  her  children  which 
she  was  able  to  carry  while  she  had  a  secxire 
Income  from  public  assistance.  Mrs.  T  has 
managed  to  make  her  food  budget  stretch 
and  her  four  children  are  all  receiving  free 
lunches  at  school.  One  child  stayed  out  of 
school,  however,  for  a  full  week,  because 
she  was  embarrassed  to  wear  the  same  dress 
every  day.  Friends  and  the  children 's  school 
have  been  responsible  for  donating  what 
clothing  the  family  does  have. 

Mrs.  T  was  bom  In  a  )arge  city  and  moved 
to  Washington  when  she  was  7  years  old. 
She  finished  the  ninth  grade  and  was  31 
years  old  when  she  had  her  first  child.  Her 
children  range  In  age  from  9  to  16  and  she 
has  been  separated  from  her  hxisband  for 
several  years. 

Although  her  Income  was  more  dependable 
when  she  was  getting  public  assistance,  Mrs. 
T  Is  relieved  that  she  does  not  have  to  have 
anything  more  to  do  with  welfare  Investi- 
gators: "When  the  Investigators  come  to 
your  house  you  are  supposed  to  Immediately 
open  your  door — no  matter  how  you  are 
dressed.  This  is  day  or  night.  If  you  are 
slow  In  letting  them  In,  you  stand  a  very 
good  chance  of  being  cut  off.  I  have  had 
.  them  come  to  my  bouse  at  3  and  3  o'clock 
«in  the  morning,  shining  fiashllghts  all  over 
the  house,  looking  In  closets,  under  the  bed, 
everywhere  *  *  *.  Because  a  person  Is  on 
welfare,  I  dont  think  they  should  have  to 
go  through  things  Uke  this." 

Mrs.  P  who  is  33  years  old,  has  lived  with 
her  fo\ir  children,  ages  2  to  10,  In  a  two- 
bedroom  public  housing  apartment  for  the 
past  3  years.  Until  September  of  1963  she  had 
been  receiving  $176  a  month  from  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Welfare.  Her  assistance 
was  reinstated  In  May  1963.  I>urlng  the  8 
months  In  between.  Mrs.  P  a  chronic  asthmat- 
ic, supported  herself  and  her  family  by  do- 
ing domestic  work  about  twice  a  month  and 
by  finding  occasional  help  from  private  wel- 
fare agencies.  Her  family  also  helped  some 
by  paying  her  rent. 

During  this  period,  getting  enough  food 
was  often  a  problem,  «nd  the  older  children 
often  had  to  give  up  some  of  their  food  so 
that  the  younger  ones  could  eat  better,  al- 
though the  two  school-age  children  were 
able  to  get  free  lunches  at  school.  The  fam- 
ily also  receives  surplus  food  orders,  which 
were  "the  only  thing  that  kept  us  going" 
when  there  was  no  public  assistance.  On 
the  day  of  the  Interview,  the  family  had 
white  be«ns  and  combread  for  the  main 
meal. 


Mrs.  P  was  bom  on  a  farm  and  moved  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  when  she  was  10  yean 
old;  she  has  completed  12  years  of  school. 

Mrs.  M  and  her  four  children  started  re- 
ceiving public  assistance  In  New  York  9  years 
ago  after  her  husband  was  convicted  of  a 
felony  and  sentenced  to  prison.  Five  years 
ago,  after  her  11 -year -old  daughter  was 
rajsed.  Mrs.  M  decided  that  life  would  be 
better  in  Washington  and  she  moved  here. 
For  the  first  year  she  lived  here  she  was  sup- 
ported by  her  church.  After  her  year's  resi- 
dence was  up.  she  began  receiving  monthly 
public  assistance  of  $306,  which  she  received 
imtU  June  1963,  at  which  time  she  was  told 
to  go  find  a  Job. 

Immediately  after  termination  of  public 
assistance.  Mrs.  M  found  a  Job  as  a  mall 
clerk.  It  is  irreg\ilar  full-time  work.  When 
she  is  needed  full  time,  she  earns  as  much  as 
$46  per  week.  Her  Job,  however.  Is  not 
steady,  and  she  cannot  count  on  the  $46. 
When  she  is  laid  off,  she  receives  $20  from  a 
private  agency.  The  Welfare  Department  lo- 
cated her  husband  at  the  time  of  temxlna- 
tlon,  and  he  has  promised  to  send  her  $40  a 
month.  April's  Income,  Including  help  from 
her  husband,  was  $160. 

Mrs.  M  Is  43  years  old.  She  was  bom  and 
grew  up  in  New  York  City,  where  she  finished 
1  year  of  college.  She  had  her  first  child 
when  she  was  25  years  old. 

After  termination,  Mn.  M  sent  her  oldest 
child  to  live  with  an  aunt  in  Mtler  to  cut 
down  on  her  expenses.  Against  her  wishes, 
her  17-year-old  son  has  quit  school  and  has 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  find  a  Job  to  help 
support  the  family.  Lately  he  has  been  as- 
sociating with  friends  whom  Mrs.  M  thinks 
are  an  unhealthy  influence  on  him  and  he 
has  been  staying  out  very  late  at  night.  She 
feels  that  he  is  drifting  away  from  the  family 
and  she  feels  her  Influence  over  him,  es- 
pecially when  she  is  working  full  time,  is 
limited. 

Moet  of  the  family's  clothing  has  been  do- 
nated by  private  social  agencies.  The  family 
frequently  goes  without  food.  While  she 
was  getting  financial  assistance,  Mrs.  M  was 
also  getting  surpliu  food.  Since  ADC  has 
been  terminated,  however,  she  believes,  as 
do  many  others,  that  she  is  ineligible  for 
surplus  food. 

One  of  her  moat  serious  problems  Is  her 
mentally  retarded  child.  Since  she  has  had 
to  be  working  to  support  her  family,  ahe  has 
been  unable  to  give  the  child  the  sp>eclal  care 
needed.  The  child  attends  regular  school, 
but  is  five  grades  behind. 

Mrs.  M.  a  veteran  of  9  years  of  public  assist- 
ance, feels  that  the  welfare  program  places 
too  much  emphasis  on  financial  assistance 
and  not  enough  on  preparation  for  self-suffi- 
ciency. She  would  have  appreciated  Job 
training.  She  also  feels  that  regulations  are 
too  stringently  appUed.  e^>eclally  the  man- 
In-the-house  rule.  "You  don't  stop  being  a 
woman  Just  because  you  are  on  relief." 

Mrs.  K,  34,  lives  with  her  eight  children 
and  one  grandchild  in  a  three-room  dilapi- 
dated apartment  where  they  share  a  bath 
with  other  tenants.  She  moved  to  Washing- 
ton 11  years  ago.  She  has  had  1  year  of 
schooling.  Mrs.  E's  youngest  child  is  6 
months  old.  and  the  eldest  is  15  years  old. 
Until  Novembo-  1962  the  family  was  receiv- 
ing $316  a  nionth  from  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. Public  assistance  was  terminated 
when  Mrs.  8  refused  to  stop  allowing  the 
father  of  her  three  youngest  children  to  visit 
her  home,  because  he  contributes  $30  every 
3  weeks  to  the  family  budget. 

In  addition  to  the  $60  a  month  that  Mrs. 
E  receives  from  her  three  youngest's  father, 
the  family  has  income  from  Mrs.  E's  part- 
time  employment  as  a  domestic,  which  varies 
between  $60  and  $96  a  month.  Even  in  a 
good  month,  the  money  Income  doesnt  come 
to  three-quarters  of  the  public  assistance  al- 
lotment. Although  she  applied  for  rein- 
Statement  at  the  OepartDMnt  ol  Public  Wel- 


fare in  February,  she  was  refused  additional 
help. 

Mrs.  K  does  get  some  help  from  members 
of  her  family.  Her  sister  sometimes  buys 
food  for  the  family,  and  her  mother  pays  for 
a  telephone.  Also,  she  was  able  to  get  help 
1  month  from  a  private  welfare  agency  to 
pay  her  rent,  and  her  surplus  food  allotment 
was  recently  reinstated,  after  it  had  been 
stopped  at  the  same  time  as  public  assist- 
ance. 

Mn.  B  has  had  trouble  supporting  her 
family  since  last  winter.  She  is  4  months  in 
arrears  in  her  rent,  and,  although  her  land- 
lord has  been  lenient  about  this,  she  expects 
to  be  evicted  before  too  much  longer.  Two 
days  before  the  interview,  she  had  had  to  give 
$30  from  her  food  account  to  the  landlord. 
Mrs.  E  was  also  behind  in  her  utilities  bills, 
and  expected  the  gas  to  be  turned  off  at  the 
end  of  the  month. 

Even  though  most  ot  Mrs.  E's  income  goes 
to  buy  food,  and  even  though  the  family 
often  has  to  give  up  important  things  to 
have  enough  food,  about  once  a  week  they 
don't  have  enough  to  eat.  The  day  of  the 
interview,  the  family  had  no  food  but 
poUtoes  in  the  house.  Mrs.  B  U  under  the 
impression  that,  because  she  receives  sxirplus 
food,  her  children  are  not  eligible  for  free 
school  lunches,  and  she  has  not  applied  for 
the  program. 

While  lack  of  food  has  not  kept  the  chil- 
dren out  of  school,  all  five  school -age  chil- 
dren have  missed  a  week  or  more  of  school 
at  a  time  because  they  had  no  shoes.  Mrs. 
E's  15-year-old  daughter  has  also  missed  a 
good  deal  of  school  because  she  often  had  to 
sUy  home  and  babysit  while  Mrs.  B  was  at 
work.  However,  this  Is  no  longer  such  a 
problem,  because  the  girl  dropped  out  of 
school  when  she  had  a  baby  11  months  ago. 

Mrs.  E's  chronic  high  blood  pressure,  and 
her  frequent  lack  of  carfare,  often  prevent 
ber  from  taking  her  children  to  receive  medi- 
cal care.  Her  6-month-old  daughter  has  had 
bronchitis  since  birth,  her  9-year-old 
daughter  has  something  wrong  with  her  eyes, 
ears,  and  throat.  These  complaints  usually 
go  imtreated.  since  Mrs.  E  Is  not  always  able 
to  keep  her  appointments  at  the  clinic. 

Mrs.  E's  state  of  affairs  is  beginning  to  get 
her  down.  She  has  started  taking  drinks 
occasionally,  w)ien  they  are  offered  to  her, 
in  order  to  sleep  at  night,  and  several  times 
she  has  left  the  hoiise  with  the  intention  of 
not  returning,  so  that  the  children  could  be 
cared  for  by  an  agency.  But  each  time  she 
has  stayed  away  only  2  or  3  hours,  and  then 
retxirned  because  the  children  have  no  one 
but  her  to  care  for  them.  She  feels  constantly 
depressed  and  fears  she  U  losing  her  mind. 

Mrs.  L  and  her  four  children  had  no  in- 
come at  all  during  March  and  April.  There 
is  no  source  of  income  on  which  she  can 
count.  In  early  May  a  private  agency  gave 
her  an  emergency  $10  food  order. 

Mrs.  L.  who  is  25.  grew  up  on  a  farm  and 
finished  11th  grade.  She  married  when  she 
was  19  and  moved  to  Washington  the  same 
year.  She  had  her  first  child  when  she  was 
30  and  is  momentarily  expecting  her  fifth 
child.  Mrs.  L  and  her  husband  separated  in 
1962.  and  he  moved  to  another  Jurisdiction. 
Bven  when  they  were  living  together,  he  only 
gave  ber  sporadic  help  and  only  when  he  felt 
like  it.  He  has  not  given  her  any  help  since 
Febrxiary.  She  applied  for  public  assistance 
in  1961  while  she  was  stUl  living  with  her 
husband,  but  was  turned  down  because  of 
the  man-in-the-house  rule.  In  November 
1962,  after  the  separation,  she  again  applied 
for  help  and  was  given  an  emergency  check 
for  $159.  Regular  cash  assistance  has  been 
refused  her. 

Mrs.  L  received  surplus  food  from  Octo- 
ber 1963  xintil  April  1963,  when  she  lost  her 
eligibility  because  she  did  not  have  the  oar- 
fare  to  go  pick  up  the  food  and  it  was  too 
far  to  walk. 
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Mrs.  L  owes  $169  for  3  months'  back  rent 
and  $17  for  utilities.  She  and  her  foxir,  soon 
to  be  five,  children  live  In  a  minimally  fur- 
nished one-bedroom  apartment.  The  four 
children  sleep  in  the  one  bedroom  and  she 
sleeps  in  the  room  which  Is  used  for  cook- 
ing, eating,  and  tlvlng.  She  could  use  an- 
other bedroom,  especially  after  the  baby  Is 
born.  Everyone  in  the  family  needs  clothes. 
She  has  not  been  able  to  buy  any  since  last 
November,  when  she  was  cut  off  assistance. 
Occasionally  neighbors  give  her  handouts, 
but  this  Is  nothing  on  which  she  can  plan. 
Shoes  are  her  greatest  problem. 

Her  children  are  all  preschool  age  and.  al- 
though she  would  prefer  working  to  receiving 
assistance,  she  cannot  solve  her  child-care 
problems  In  such  a  way  that  she  would  have 
any  money  left  over  from  her  work  after  she 
paid  for  babysitters.  Mrs.  L  has  been  buying 
food  whenever  anyone  gives  her  a  dollar. 
Nobody  gives  her  money  regularly,  but  when 
she  Is  desperate,  she  manages  to  borrow  food 
or  money  here  and  there. 

Mrs.  L  realizes  that  her  husband  should 
be  supporting  her.  but  since  he  Isnt.  she  Is 
puzzled  that  the  Welfare  Department  won't. 
She  is  bewildered  by  big  city  life.  Her  moth- 
er, who  still  lives  in  the  town  where  Mrs.  L 
grew  up.  Is  receiving  assistance,  and  Mrs.  L 
thinks  that  her  motber  has  had  an  easier 
time  than  she  has  demonstrating  that  she  Is 
In  need  of  help.  Mrs.  L  blamed  many  of  her 
present  problems  on  llTlng  in  a  big  city 
away  from  the  rest  of  her  family. 

Mrs.  F  moved  to  Washington  from  Okla- 
homa 11  years  ago.  She,  her  children  (1  to  6 
years  old)  and  her  common-law  husband  live 
together  in  a  five-room  apartment.  The 
apartment  is  not  as  satisfactory  as  it  might 
be.  parUy  because  it  is  Infested  with  termites. 
rats,  and  roaches.  However,  because  her 
husband  is  satisfied  with  the  living  arrange- 
ments, and  since  Mrs.  F  has  no  other  source 
of  income,  she  doesnt  feel  very  hopeful 
about  being  able  to  move. 

In  October  1961,  Mrs.  P  applied  for  public 
assistance  when  her  husband  deserted  her. 
But  an  investigator  found  the  husband  In 
the  apartment  during  a  visit,  and  the  appli- 
cation was  denied.  Mn.  F  feels  that  the 
Welfare  Department  was  Justified  in  the 
denial.  Shortly  after  this,  her  husband  re- 
turned to  live  with  the  family,  and  is  usually 
able  to  provide  them  with  about  $240  a 
month  from  his  Job  as  a  truckdrlver.  She 
had  not  asked  for  help  from  any  private  wel- 
fare agencies,  nor  has  she  sought  aid  from 
her  relatives  in  Oklahoma. 

The  family  has  dilBculty  finding  enough 
food  once  in  a  while.  Even  when  they  do 
give  up  important  things  to  have  enough 
food,  it  Isn't  always  successful.  When  they 
do  eat,  the  food  is  cooked  on  a  hotplate  since 
the  gas  has  been  disconnected.  Clothing  is 
often  a  problem,  and  Mrs.  F  has  to  rely  on 
the  generosity  of  friends  who  give  her  used 
clothing.  She  sometimes  has  to  beg  them 
or  her  husband  for  money  to  buy  shoes. 
With  the  exception  of  her  husband's  "hyper- 
tension," Mrs.  F*s  family  seems  to  enjoy  ijood 
health  moet  of  the  time. 

Mrs.  F  has  no  bills  besides  the  one  for  gas. 
because  she  cannot  obtain  credit  anywhere. 

Mrs.  F,  who  is  30  years  old,  wants  to  leave 
Washington  and  return  with  her  children  to 
her  family  in  Oklahoma.  She  says  she  Is 
unhappy  having  to  depend  on  her  husband, 
who  she  tean  is  likely  to  desert  her  again, 
leaving  her  destitute. 

Mrs.  T  had  an  April  income  of  $60  for  her 
family  of  five.  In  addition  to  this,  her 
monthly  rent  of  $33  was  paid  by  her  \mcle, 
who  has  been  paying  it  since  her  public  as- 
sistance was  cut  off  in  September. 

Until  assistance  was  terminated  in  Sep- 
tember, Mrs.  T  had,  tor  2Y,  years,  received 
monthly  public  assistance  of  $133.  She  says 
she  always  had  enough  food  while  she  was 
receiving  assistance,  but  now  she  runs  out 
about  twice  a  week  and  has  to  borrow  from 
her  neighbors. 


She  was  told  last  September  that  she  must 
find  and  bring  the  father  of  her  baby  down 
to  the  Welfare  Department  and  have  Mtw 
sign  a  support  statement.  She  has  not  seen 
this  man  for  qver  2  years  and  although  she 
has  loolLed,  she  has  been  unable  to  find  Mm 
She  applied  Jor  reinstatement  in  December 
and  again  In  March,  but  was  refused  help 
because  she  had  not  yet  located  the  baby's 
father. 

Mrs.  T,  who  is  37,  grew  up  in  a  small  town 
where  she  finished  10th  grade.  When  she 
was  16,  she  moved  to  Washington.  She  was 
17  when  she  had  her  first  child.  Her  chil- 
dren range  in  age  Itodx  17  months  to  10 
years.  For  the  past  3  years,  she  has  been 
living  in  a  minimally  furnished,  but  well- 
maintained  three -bedroom  public  hovising 
unit. 

Mrs.  T  has  contlniied  to  receive  surplus 
food  since  financial  assistance  was  cut  off. 
But  even  with  surplus  food  and  free  lunches 
for  her  two  school -age  children,  she  does  not 
have  enough  food  or  enough  money  to  keep 
her  family  from  going  hungry.  She  reports 
that  her  two  older  children  frequently  have 
to  be  kept  home  from  school  because  there 
has  been  no  food  for  breakfast. 

The  family  has  not  bought  any  clothing 
since  September.  She  is  given  secondhand 
clothes  by  her  neighbors  for  the  two  younger 
children,  but  the  older  school-age  children 
are  in  critical  need  ot  clothes  and  she  has 
no  source  of  supply  of  secondhand  clothes 
for  them.  They  had  to  stay  home  from 
school  during  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter 
because  they  had  no  warm  clothes  and  no 
boots. 

Mrs.  T  has  not  tried  to  find  a  Job  because 
she  cannot  make  adequate  child-care  ar- 
rangements which  would  not  cost  her  as 
much  as  she  earned.  She  hopes  that  her  wa- 
cle  and  ber  mother  will  go  on  paying  her 
rent  untU  she  geto  reestabllahed  with  the 
Welfare  Department.  In  the  meantime,  she 
must  convince  the  Department  that  her  con- 
tinued search  for  her  baby's  father  is  fruit- 
less. 

Mrs.  J,  a  49-year-old  native  of  Washington, 
lives  with  her  16-year-old  son,  her  18-year- 
old  daughter,  the  daughter's  16-month-old 
daughter,  and  the  five  children  of  another 
daughter,  ranging  from  8  months  to  8  yean, 
in  a  three  room  apartment. 

Several  yean  ago,  Mrs.  J  took  over  the 
responsibility  of  the  care  of  her  daughter's 
children,  gathering  them  from  different 
foster  homes.  She  was  receiving  $309  a 
month  public  asatstanoe  until  February  1968, 
paid  to  her  because  the  daxighter  was  too 
young  to  care  adequately  few  the  children. 
In  February,  the  daughter  was  Judged  to  be 
able  to  support  the  children  herself,  and 
asslBtance  was  terminated.  The  children's 
mother  has  not  taken  over  their  full  care,  and 
they  still  live  with  Mrs.  J. 

Mrs.  J  depends  on  her  grown  children  for 
all  of  her  income.  She  receives  $60  a  month 
from  her  daughter,  who  is  employed  as  a 
cleaner  in  a  hoepital,  as  well  as  weekly  food 
contributions.  A  gra>wn  son  is  also  able  to 
help  sometimes. 

Mn.  J's  surplus  food  allotment  was  dis- 
continued in  P>ebruary,  but  she  says  she 
doesn't  have  too  much  trouble  getting 
enough  food  most  of  the  time,  what  with 
her  daughter's  help  and  the  generosity  of  a 
local  grocer,  who  has  let  her  run  up  a  gro- 
cery bill  of  $130.  None  of  the  three  school- 
age  children  in  the  hoiisehold  receives  free 
lunches  at  school.  Mrs.  J  has  also  been  able 
to  keep  from  running  behind  on  her  $65 
rent. 

The  family  sometimes  has  trouble  getting 
enough  adequate  clothing  to  wear,  particu- 
larly in  wet  or  oold  weather.  The  children 
have  had  to  stay  home  from  school  a  day  or 
two  on  occasion  during  the  winter  because 
their  shoes  had  worn  thin.  Aside  from  win- 
ter colds,  which  Mn.  J  feels  are  more  fre- 
quent because  of  lack  of  warm  clothing,  the 


family  has  not  had  any  medical  trouble  re- 
cently. 

Mrs.  P%  March  Income  for  her  family  of 
seven  was  $65.  This  was  larger  than  usual 
because  her  brother  gave  her  $20  for  rent. 
She  received  $15  emergency  financial  aid 
from  a  private  agency.  The  remaining  $30 
came  from  the  father  of  her  three  oldest 
chUden.  This  $30  is  the  only  monthly  in- 
come upon  which  she  can  count. 

Mn.  P,  who  is  35,  grew  up  In  a  small  town 
and  finished  ninth  grade.  She  began  liv- 
ing with  her  ccmmon  law  husband  when 
she  was  15  and  had  her  first  child.  She  sepa- 
rated from  him  5  years  ago  and  3  yean  ago 
she  moved  to  the  District.  She  began  liv- 
ing with  the  father  of  her  three  youngest 
children  in  1959,  but  he  left  her  and  went 
to  another  State  when  ahe  was  pregnant 
with  her  yoimgest  child.  In  October  1861  ahe 
began  receiving  public  assistance  of  $191  per 
month.  In  November  1962,  the  father  of  the 
three  youngest  children  came  back  to  pay  his 
one  and  only  visit.  During  the  course  of  this 
half-hour  visit,  a  Welfare  Dei>artment  in- 
vestigator arrived  and  found  him  in  her  liv- 
ing room.  The  father  promised  the  investiga- 
tor that  he  would  support  the  children  and 
agreed  to  come  around  to  the  Department 
to  sign  a  support  agreement,  but  he  again 
disappeared.  Mn.  P  has  never  seen  him 
again  nor  has  she  received  any  help  from  him. 
In  December,  Mn.  P  was  told  by  her  case- 
worker that  assistance  to  her  would  be  dis- 
continued unless  she  couild  produce  the  man 
for  an  Interview,  When  she  said  she  wouldn't 
know  where  to  look,  she  was  told  that  it  yri'ks 
up  to  her  to  find  him  and  that  the  Welfare 
Department  had  to  stick  by  Ite  regulaUons. 
Mn.  P's  assistance  ended  in  December.  She 
has  been  looking  for  the  father  of  these  three 
children  since  December,  but  has  exhausted 
all  her  leads  and  has  had  no  success  in  find- 
ing him. 

In  order  to  support  her  family  when  as- 
sistance was  terminated,  ahe  imnvedlately 
took  a  Job  as  a  domestic.  She  took  her  10- 
year-old  daughter  out  of  school  to  oare  for 
the  three  young  children  and  her  mother 
while  she  was  working.  At  the  end  of  Jan- 
iiary,  because  she  had  Inadequate  clothing, 
Mn.  P  caught  the  flu  and  lost  ber  job. 
Since  then  ahe  has  only  been  able  to  find 
work  1  day  every  other  week  and  on  the  days 
ahe  works,  the  10-year-old  daughter  stays 
home  to  care  for  the  family.  Mn.  P  is 
reluctant  to  have  this  child  miss  school,  but 
other  babysitting  arrangements  are  not  as 
satisfactory  and  she  must  bring  in  some  in- 
come. 

She  owes  $136  in  back  rent  for  February 
and  March  and.  since  she  could  not  pay  in 
April,  she  was  evicted.  Her  new  apartment 
consists  of  a  kitchen  and  one  room  in  which 
seven  people  eat  and  sleep.  The  family 
shares  a»bath  with  othen.  Mn.  P  says  this 
apartment  Is  worse  and  more  crowded  than 
thfi  one  from  which  she  was  evicted. 

Since  January,  Mn.  P  has  received  two 
monthly  food  orden  from  a  private  agency. 
Althou^  she  has  been  eligible  for  surplus 
food  since  Febmary,  she  has  lacked  the  car- 
fare to  get  ho-  full  allotment.  She  has  been 
carrying  about  one-third  of  what  the  family 
is  allowed  on  the  25-mlnute  walk  from  the 
center  to  her  house.  Mn.  P  says  she  runs 
completely  out  of  food  about  twice  a  month 
and  her  two  older  children  frequently  go  to 
school  without  any  breakfast.  These  two 
children  do  get  free  lunches  at  school  and  so 
she  feeds  breakfast  only  to  her  younger 
children  and  her  mother  when  she  is  short. 
Mn.  P  has  bought  no  clothing  in  the  last 
6  months  and  ahe  has  no  money  to  wash 
the  clothes  ahe  has.  She  has  had  to  keep 
the  children  out  of  school  because  they  had 
no  clean  clothes  and  she  lacked  the  money 
for  a  bar  of  soap,  'before  I  was  cut  off 
assistance,  I  washed  three  tubs  of  Nothing 
a  week  and  also  tised  the  dryer.  I  spent 
$1.80  a  week  for  the  washer  and  dryer  and 
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65  cenU  for  det«rt*nt.  8tno«  Februftry.  I 
have  only  been  able  to  w»«h  by  hand  and 
only  the  most  neceasary  things.  I  have 
three  trash  cans  and  several  boxes  of  dirty 
clothes  In  our  room,  which  I  Intend  to  wash 
when  I  get  my  public  assistance  check 
again." 

In  addition  to  the  $IM  Mrs.  P  owes  in 
back  rent,  the  owes  936  to  her  aunt.  She  U 
trying  to  get  back  on  public  asslstanoe  be- 
cause she  has  exhausted  her  search  for  the 
father  of  her  three  youngest  children  and 
she  Is  now  In  "a  miserable  position."  She 
cannot  expect  her  brother  to  go  on  paying 
her  rent.  Her  mother,  who  has  had  a  stroke, 
has  diabetes,  and  falling  eyeelght.  needs 
medical  attention  which  she  cadnot  get  for 
lack  of  carfare. 

Mrs.  W  lived  the  early  part  of  ber  life  In  a 
snvall  town.  Following  her  gradviation  from 
high  school,  she  moved  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  where  she  has  resided  for  the  past 
19  years.  Now  35  years  old,  Mrs.  W  has  seven 
children,  six  of  whom  live  with  her  In  a 
sparsely  furnished  apartment.  Her  oldeet 
■on,  17,  lives  with  her  brother.  She  Is  ex- 
pecting another  child  In  July. 

Bfrs.  W  received  public  assistance  from 
1961  to  July  1963.  Her  need  of  assistance 
arose  from  the  fact  that  she  was  deeerted  by 
her  husband  In  1959.  According  to  the  re- 
spondent, her  welfare  grant  was  terminated 
because  of  her  latest  pregnancy:  she  doee 
not  resent  the  discontinuation  of  her  grant: 
"I  think  It  was  fair  In  a  way  •  •  •  when 
they  cut  me  off  after  I  got  pregnant." 

The  grant  which  Mrs.  W  received  as  a  wel- 
fare recipient  amounted  to  iSOS  per  month. 
She  also  received  a  parcel  of  surplus  food 
every  other  week.  Since  her  welfare  pay- 
ments were  stopped,  some  of  the  family's 
monthly  bills  have  been  paid  by  the  hus- 
band, but  there  Ls  rarely  any  ready  cash. 
Mrs.  W  now  has  debts  amounting  to  9219.50, 
including  9162.50  for  2  months'  rent.  She 
believes  that  she  and  her  children  will  be 
evicted  unless  the  rent  Is  paid  quickly.  The 
husband,  who  has  been  living  with  another 
woman  for  some  time  now,  also  brings  food 
into  the  apartment  on  occasion,  but  these 
donations  are  sporadic  and  Inadequate. 
Mrs.  W  finds  It  necessary  to  solicit  extra  food 
from  her  neighbors  and  from  her  church, 
but  there  Is  still  almost  never  enough. 
Three  of  the  children  get  free  lunches  at 
school:  the  other  school-age  child  Is  "too 
embarrassed"  to  accept  them.  The  school, 
neighbors,  and  relatives  are  also  sources  of 
secondhand  clothing.  It  Is  hard  to  find 
shoes,  however,  and  the  lack  of  shoes  has 
sometimes  kept  the  children  home  from 
school.  Mrs.  W's  own  wardrobe  consists  of 
two  dresses. 

Two  of  the  children  suffer  from  chronic 
disorders,  but  medical  care  for  the  family 
has  been  suspended  since  last  sxunmer.  Mrs. 
W  herself  is  anamic  and  indicates  that  she 
has  had  no  prenatal  care.  She  expressed  the 
hope  that  she  might  undergo  a  sterilization 
<^>eratlon  following  her  forthcoming  delivery. 

Mrs.  S  Is  sepcu^ted  from  her  husband. 
She  lives  with  ber  five  younger  children  In  a 
two-room  apartment  consisting  of  bathroom, 
kitchen,  and  one  room  that  serves  as  a  liv- 
ing room-bedroom.  The  family  sleeps  on 
onQ.  bed  and  one  cot.  There  Is  no  bathtub 
and  no  stove.  The  gas  and  electricity  have 
been  turned  off  for  several  months  because 
Mrs.  S  is  unable  to  pay  the  utility  companies. 

Mrs.  S  is  a  woman  of  43  who  finished  1 
year  of  college.  She  came  to  Washington  12 
years  ago  with  her  husband.  Since  they 
have  been  separated,  he  has  returned  to 
the  small  town  in  which  they  both  grew  up. 

Mrs.  S  received  public  assistance  from 
1959  xmtU  early  in  1961,  when  the  Welfare 
Department  deemed  her  employable  and 
told  her  husband,  who  is  an  alcoholic,  to 
support  the  family.  At  this  time,  she  had 
already  separated  from  her  husband  and  her 
youngest  child  was  only  4  years  old.  When 
her  welfare  checks  ceased,  Mrs.  S  moved  to 


her  present  apartment  for  which  she  pays 
905  a  month,  including  utUlties.  She  is 
more  crowded  than  she  was  before,  but  the 
rent  Ls  lower.  Her  husband  is  supposed  to 
be  paying  her  940  per  week  in  support.  Up 
until  the  time  of  the  interview  he  had  only 
paid  her  934  for  the  entire  year. 

Until  January  of  this  year,  Mrs.  S  was 
employed  as  a  fountain  clerk,  earning  930 
per  week,  out  of  which  she  had  babysitter 
costs  in  addition  to  rent,  food,  utilities,  and 
clothes.  Since  she  lost  her  Job  she  hss  been 
receiving  unemployment  compensation  of 
•loe  per  month.  She  has  another  few 
weeks  to  go  on  this.  In  April,  a  private 
agency  helped  her  substantially  by  paying 
her  rent  for  her.  When  she  was  evicted 
from  her  former  apartment,  Mrs.  S  had  to 
leave  her  furniture  behind.  Although  she 
still  owes  the  furniture  company  for  it.  she 
doee  not  Intend  to  pay  for  it.  Her  present 
apartment  is  furnished  with  one  bed,  one 
cot,  three  chairs,  and  a  table.  She  Is  de- 
pendent on  one  of  ber  married  daughters 
for  the  children's  clothes  and  even  though 
the  children  feel  ashamed  that  they  do  not 
have  new  clothes  and  that  their  clothes  are 
shabby,  ahe  says  that  they  love  school  so 
much  that  they  would  never  stay  home. 
They  do  not  receive  free  ivmches  at  school 
and  due  to  a  mlxup,  Mrs.  8  has  not  been 
able  to  receive  surplus  food.  She  hopes  that 
everything  will  be  straightened  out  so  that 
she  can  begin  receiving  It  again. 

Since  assistance  has  been  terminated,  the 
family  has  regularly  gone  without  food, 
clothing,  lights,  and  hot  food.  In  the  win- 
ter, they  went  for  long  periods  of  time  with 
no  heat.  One  daughter  suffers  from  asthma, 
which  requires  frequent  medical  attention 
for  which  Mrs.  S  sometimes  does  not  have 
the  carfare,  although  she  is  entitled  to  free 
care.  Mrs.  S  suffers  from  a  nervoiis  rash, 
which  Is  under  treatment,  as  well  as  an  in- 
fected arm. 

When  her  unemployment  nins  out,  she 
does  not  know  what  she  will  do.  She  would 
like  to  work,  but  can  only  find  jobs  which 
pay  her  about  930  per  week.  Out  of  this  she 
cannot  afford  adequate  child  care  and  she  Is 
unwUling  to  let  her  children  roam  the  streets 
of  her  neighborhood,  which  she  thinks  Is 
an  undesirable  one. 

In  March,  Mrs.  H  and  her  five  children  had 
an  income  of  935.  which  was  mostly  from 
family.  A^h'U's  income  up  until  the  time  ot 
the  interview  on  the  26th.  had  been  915  and 
a  pair  of  shoes  from  a  private  social  agency. 
Emergency  assistance  was  refused  her  at 
three  other  private  agencies.  When  there 
are  enough  clothes,  two  of  her  children  can 
go  to  school  and  get  free  limches.  Her  5- 
year-old  child  has  not  yet  started  school 
because  there  are  not  enough  clothes  for  him. 
Mrs.  H  hopes  she  will  receive  enough  cloth- 
ing handouts  by  next  September  to  send 
this  child  to  first  grade. 

This  summer  Mrs.  H  will  have  her  sixth 
child  and  her  17-year-old  daughter  will  have 
her  first.  If  she  can  manage  to  pay  $53 
she  owes  in  back  rent  and  to  keep  current, 
eight  people  will  be  living  in  a  three-bedroom 
public  housing  unit,  which  Is  minimally 
furnished  and  poorly  kept  up.  The  father 
of  Mrs.  H's  baby  who  lives  in  another  State 
does  not  know  that  she  is  pregnant  and  she 
does  not  expect  that  he  will  give  her  any 
help.  The  father  ot  her  daughter's  child  has 
promised  to  support  It  but  has  no  plans  for 
moving  her  and  the  child  out  of  Mrs.  H's 
apartment. 

Mrs.  H.  who  Is  34,  was  bom  on  a  farm  and 
completed  4  years  of  school.  She  has  lived 
In  the  District  since  1954.  She  began  living 
with  her  common  law  husband  when  she 
had  her  first  child  at  17.  She  lived  with  him 
for  12  years.  In  1958.  when  she  was  29  and 
pregnant  with  her  fifth  child,  he  deserted 
her.  She  hss  not  heard  from  him  since  and. 
she  does  not  know  his  whereabouts.  At  the 
time  her  fifth  child  was  bom,  she  began  to 
receive  monthly  public  assistance  of  9209. 


Mrs.  H%  welfare  payments  were  terminated 
In  October  when  an  investigator  reported 
that  shs  was  employed.  At  that  time,  Mrs. 
H  was  working  without  pay  for  a  friend  of 
her  brother  in  order  to  repay  a  debt  to  him. 
When  assistance  stopped,  Mrs.  H  said.  "When 
I  had  no  money  and  my  relatives  had  left 
the  city.  I  went  to  Junior  Village  to  try  to  get 
my  children  In.  They  wouldn't  take  them 
and  I  cried." 

Mrs.  H  has  had  clothing,  food,  and  occa- 
sional money  handouts  from  her  family  since 
October.  Her  brother's  friend,  for  whom  shs 
was  working  also  helped.  Now  her  family 
axul  her  brother's  friend  have  all  moved 
away  and  she  has  been  unable  to  pay  the 
rent  for  her  five-room  public  housing  apart- 
ment since  March.  She  has  received  an 
eviction  notice  and  she  owes  9225  for  rent, 
food,  and  utilities.  On  the  day  of  the  inter- 
view, the  refrigerator  had  only  a  bottle  of 
water  in  it  and  there  was  no  food  in  the 
house.  She  has  applied  for  reinstatement 
with  the  Welfare  Department  and  is  expect- 
ing an  Investigator  any  day. 

Mrs.  H  said.  "I  don't  understand  It.  When 
I  really  need  help  I  cannot  get  It.  Junior 
Village  would  not  even  take  my  children 
when  I  had  to  face  eviction  before."  If  she 
can't  get  an  extension  of  rent  credit  this 
tims  and  if  she  does  not  get  back  on  public 
assistance  she  will  have  to  try  again  to  get 
Junior  Village  to  take  her  children. 

Mrs.  N  pays  975  a  month  for  her  five-room 
apartment  where  she  lives  with  her  a3-year- 
old  grandson  and  her  45-year-old  mentally 
retarded  son.  for  whom  she  must  care.  April's 
Income  for  this  family  was  9100.  which  was 
more  than  usual;  940  came  from  her  grand- 
son who  works  seasonally  as  a  construction 
worker  and  960  from  social  security.  Mrs.  N 
is  74  years  old  and  in  good  health,  but  her 
son  requires  attention  and  has  great  diffi- 
culty in  finding  employment. 

Mrs.  N  first  applied  for  public  assistance  in 
1956  when  her  husband  died.  She  was 
rejected  because  the  Welfare  Department 
told  her  that  her  eight  adult  children  should 
support  her.  This  they  have  never  been  able 
to  do  because  they  have  their  own  families 
to  care  for.  In  1962  she  again  applied  for 
assistance  but  was  told  by  the  Welfare  De- 
partment that  her  960  social  security  check 
was  sufficient  for  her  own  needs  and  the 
needs  of  her  mentally  retarded  son. 

Mrs.  N  has  been  threatened  with  eviction 
but  was  helped  by  a  church  group  with  mon- 
ey toward  her  rent.  This  group  also  gives 
her  carfare  so  that  she  may  go  to  the  distri- 
bution center  and  get  her  surplus  food.  Her 
rent  Is  975  per  month,  and  she  is  3  months 
in  arrears  in  paying  It.  Utilities  are  not 
Included  in  the  rent,  and  she  has  been  with- 
out heat  for  several  months.  She  owes  972 
in  utility  bills.  Clothing  Ls  donated  by  the 
same  church  group  that  helped  her  with  her 
rent  and  gives  her  carfare  to  get  surplus 
food. 

Mrs.  N  came  to  Washington  from  a  small 
southern  town  19  years  ago  with  her  hus- 
band, to  whom  she  was  married  for  over  50 
years.  Since  his  death  several  years  ago,  she 
has  been  dependent  on  her  social  security 
check  and  the  occasional  employment  of  her 
son  and  grandson.  Her  son  would  like  to 
work  and  has.  In  the  past,  worked.  But 
finding  a  Job  is  difficult  and  he  has  been 
looking  for  one  unsuccessfully  for  the  past 
9  months.  Mrs.  N  still  hopes  that  the  Wel- 
fare Department  will  give  her  aid,  since  960 
is  insufficient  Income  to  support  both  her 
and  her  son. 

Mrs.  K,  who  Is  33,  was  bom  in  Washington, 
where  she  finished  9  years  of  school.  Shortly 
after  she  left  school,  her  first  child  wss  born. 
She  now  has  seven  children,  ranging  in  age 
from  18  months  to  16  years.  Six  of  the  chil- 
dren, all  boys,  live  with  her  in  her  four-room 
public  hoxising  apartment.  Mrs.  K  has  sent 
her  18-month-old  daughter  to  live  with  a  rel- 
ative, because  she  isn't  able  to  provide 
enough  food,  clothing,  or  care  for  the  baby. 
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The  family  usually  has  about  9120  Income 
each  month.  Half  of  this  comes  from  Mrs. 
K's  estranged  husband,  and  the  rest  from  the 
father  of  her  two  youngest  sons.  Mrs.  K  Is 
doing  Just  shout  as  well  In  terms  of  money 
income  as  she  was  when  she  was  receiving 
public  assistance,  which  was  terminated  in 
December  1961.  But  her  surplus  food  allot- 
ment was  stopped  at  the  same  time,  an«the 
family  often  has  to  give  up  clothing  and  let 
the  bills  go  In  order  to  have  enough  to  eat. 

Mrs.  K  has  a  few  debts,  for  clothing  and 
groceries,  but  has  managed  to  keep  her  rent 
and  utilities  bills  paid  up. 

Both  Mrs.  K  and  her  2-year-old  son  suffer 
from  chronic  asthma,  and  Mrs.  K  also  suffers 
from  a  nervous  condition.  Otherwise,  the 
family  is  \isually  in  good  health. 

Although  Mrs.  K  has  tried  twice  to  get  help 
from  private  agencies,  she  has  been  unsuc- 
cessful. She  must  rely  entirely  on  the  sup- 
port of  the  fathers  of  her  children  and  the 
generosity  of  her  sister-in-law. 

Mrs.  H.  who  is  a  38-year-old  mother  of  four 
children,  was  refused  public  assistance  be- 
cause she  was  deemed  employable.  Mrs.  H  re- 
ported that,  at  the  time  of  an  interview  with 
the  Welfare  Department  #.  years  ago.  It 
was  "•  •  •  embarrassing  and  heartbreaking 
to  be  In  need  and  to  have  to  go  to  these 
people.  They  talk  to  you  as  if  you  were  dirt 
and  as  If  whatever  they  have  to  do  for  you 
comes  out  of  their  own  pockets."  Her  more 
recent  interviews,  in  applying  for  retraining, 
were  more  polite.  Mrs.  H  does  not  like  to  be 
dependent,  but  her  hxuband,  who  Is  the 
father  of  her  two  older  children,  has  been  in 
prison  for  the  past  6  years  and  the  father  of 
her  two  younger  children  gives  her  980  per 
month  for  their  support. 

Until  last  January.  Mrs.  H  supported  her 
family  by  working  the  night  shift  as  a  nurse's 
aid.  For  this  she  received  9130  every  2  weeks 
and,  because  she  sews  everyone's  clothes,  the 
family  got  along.  Last  January,  however,  she 
had  an  accident  while  she  was  on  the  Job. 
While  she  was  under  medical  attention  for 
the  accident,  she  discoverd  that  she  had  a 
heart  condition  and  the  doctors  told  her  that 
she  shovUd  not  be  doing  such  strenuous  work. 

Since  January  she  has  not  worked  and 
has  fallen  In  debt.  She  owes  a  total  of  9488. 
She  Is  3  months  behind  in  her  rent,  which 
U  9100  per  month.  Her  gas  blU  is  999  and 
the  gas  has  been  t\imed  off  for  the  past  2 
months.  Mrs.  H  has  pawned  some  Jewelry 
and  cashed  two  savings  bonds  since  January 
In  arder  to  buy  food.  She  has  applied  for 
rarplvis  food  but  has  not  yet  received  It. 
Private  agencies  have  given  her  emergency 
relief  but  her  main  hope  Ilea  In  being  ac- 
cepted for  the  rehabilitation  program  so  that 
she  may  find  less  strenuous  work  and  once 
again  become  self-sufficient. 

Mrs.  C  and  her  four  children  live  in  a 
five-room  apartment  on  the  second  fioor  of  a 
rat-  and  roach -ridden  dilapidated  building. 
The  children  range  from  3  to  8  years  old. 

Mrs.  C  applied  for  public  assistance  after 
her  husband  left  her  to  live  with  another 
woman,  but  was  told  she  was  ineligible.  She 
sent  three  of  the  children  to  be  cared  for 
by  her  mother  in  another  State  for  a  year, 
becaxiae  she  was  unable  to  do  so  herself. 
In  the  meantime,  she  found  a  Job  In  a  res- 
taurant, and  took  her  husband  to  coiirt  to  ar- 
range for  some  financial  help  from  him. 

After  she  brought  the  chUdren  back  to 
live  with  her  In  Washington,  Mrs.  C  suf- 
fered a  slipped  disk  on  the  Job.  She  had  to 
qiiit  working  and  spend  much  of  her  time 
in  bed.  She  tried  to  go  back  to  work  as  a 
oounterglrl,  but  had  to  give  it  up  8  weeks 
ago  because  of  the  constant  pain  in  her 
back.  She  went  to  a  doctor  for  treatment, 
and  he  gave  her  a  prescription  for  relief  of 
the  pain,  but  Mrs.  C  could  not  afford  to  buy 
the  medicine,  and  has  not  been  back  to  the 
doctor,  because  she  cant  pay  him. 

Now  Mrs.  C  depends  on  the  980  a  month 
from  her  husband,  and  whatever  occasional 


help  she  can  get  from  friends.  She  is  hoping 
for  a  settlement  from  workmen's  compensa- 
tion soon,  but  isn't  sure  what  the  current 
status  of  the  claim  is. 

While  the  C  family  is  waiting  for  some 
more  stable  soxirce  of  Income,  they  are  hav- 
ing a  hard  time  getting  enough  to  eat  and 
wear.  They  frequently  run  out  of  food,  and 
Mrs.  C  believes  that  surplus  food  Is  avail- 
able only  to  public  assistance  recipients. 
Neither  of  the  school-age  children  get  free 
lunches  at  school. 

The  C's  sometimes  have  to  give  up  things 
in  order  to  have  enough  clothing,  althovigh 
Mrs.  C  has  had  the  occasional  help  of  her 
sister  and  a  friend,  and  rarely  has  Uy  buy 
used  clothes.  But  Mrs.  C's  8-yeai>-old 
daughter  missed  2  weeks  of  school  last  win- 
ter because  she  didn't  have  enough  warm 
clothing  and  shoes. 

Mrs  C  is  26  years  old,  and  moved  to  the 
District  6  years  ago.  She  grew  up  In  a  small 
town,  where  she  had  10  years  of  school. 

Mrs.  H  and  her  four  children,  aged  2  to 
7  years,  her  mother,  four  brothers  and  two 
sisters,  live  in  a  rundown  row  house  with  six 
rooms.  Mrs.  H  and  her  children  all  sleep  in 
one  room.  Mrs.  H  was  receiving  public  as- 
sistance imtil  May  1962,  when  Investigators 
found  the  father  of  her  youngest  daughter 
visiting.  Althoxigh  he  said  that  he  was  not 
living  there,  Mrs.  H  was  not  successful  in 
preventing  termination  of  her  welfare  grant. 

Mrs.  H  is  able  to  bring  in  about  960  a 
month  by  doing  babysitting  at  home  for  a 
neighbor.  Two  of  her  brothers  are  old 
enough  to  hold  JobS;  one  as  a  newspaper  de- 
liverer, and  the  other  as  a  window  washer, 
and  her  mother  receives  social  security  pay- 
ments. Mrs.  H  gets  only  sporadic  help  from 
the   father  of   her  4-year-old  daughter. 

Although  Mrs.  H  receives  surplus  food, 
thsy  often  nin  out.  and  Mrs.  H's  mother 
must  buy  most  of  the  food  for  the  family, 
which  eats  together.  When  they  run  short. 
Mrs.  H  goes  without  In  order  to  give  the 
children  more.  Mrs.  H  Is  dependent  on  her 
mother  and  her  aimt  to  buy  clothing  for 
herself  and  the  children.  Most  of  the  cloth- 
ing they  can  buy  Ls  used.  Her  school -age 
son  has  had  to  stay  out  of  school  sometimes 
because  he  did  not  have  any  shoes.  Mrs.  H 
did  get  a  slip  for  clothing  from  a  visiting 
nurse,  but  lost  It. 

The  family  has  not  had  severe  health  prob- 
lems recently  although  the  children  fre- 
quently catch  cold  for  lack  of  warm  clothing. 
Mrs.  H's  9-month-old  son  died  of  spinal 
meningitis  last  summer. 

Mrs.  H  has  debts  amounting  to  9195  for 
furniture,  appliances,  and  clothing.  The 
rent  and  utilities  are  taken  care  of  by  her 
mother  and  older  brothers.  Mrs.  H  Is  con- 
cerned that  she  may  have  to  move  into  a 
place  of  her  own,  because  biillding  inspec- 
tors who  visited  recently  said  that  repairs 
to  the  walk,  fioors,  and  ceilings  of  the  hoiise 
woxild  have  to  be  made  or  the  building  would 
be  condemned. 

Mrs.  C  and  her  3-  and  1 -year-old  children 
are  being  supported  by  her  landlady  who 
gives  them,  out  of  sympathy,  one  room  in 
her  house.  Mrs.  C  is  expecting  her  third 
child  this  simuner.  Mrs.  C's  landlady  is  \xn- 
dependable  in  her  support,  however;  occa- 
sionally she  gets  drvmk  and  locks  Mrs.  C 
and  her  children  out  and  refuses  to  give 
them  any  food.  When  this  happens,  Mrs.  C 
has  to  go  begging  in  the  neighborhood  for 
food  and  shelter.  Mrs.  C  and  her  children 
frequently  have  to  go  without  food  and  they 
are  dependent  on  Mrs.  C's  sister  for  hand- 
me-down  clothes. 

Mrs.  C  was  bom  In  Washington  Into  a 
family  of  seven  girls  deserted  by  the  father. 
She  finished  ninth  grade.  She  is  now  20  and 
she  had  her  first  child  when  she  was  17. 
Three  different  fathers  have  been  involved 
in  her  three  pregnancies.  She  has  twice  been 
refused  help  at  the  Welfare  Department  be- 


cause she  cannot  locate  two  of  the  fathers 
and  the  other  one  refuses  to  come  to  the 
Department  and  agree  to  support  her. 

Although  some  of  Mrs.  C's  needs  are  being 
met  by  her  landladjr's  generosity,  they  are 
being  met  on  a  noncash  basis  and  it  is  not 
possible  to  calculate  the  amo\int. 

She  has  been  living  in  her  present  room 
for  the  last  2  months.  The  landlady,  when 
sober,  has  been  extremely  kind  to  her,  even 
giving  her  money  for  carfare  so  that  she  can 
get  prenatal  care.  The  landlady's  drinking, 
however,  makes  Mrs.  C's  soiut^e  of  support 
capricious.  She  owes  no  money  because 
neither  credit  nor  money  is  available  to  her; 
she  has  no  Income  whatsoever. 

Six  months  ago  Mrs.  L  and  her  five  chil- 
dren, the  oldest  11  years  old,  moved  into  their 
two-room  apartment;  they  share  a  bath  and 
are  able  to  use  the  kitchen  downstairs.  Not 
long  after  the  family  moved,  a  sixth  child  was 
bom.  Things  get  pretty  crowded  for  the 
family — the  four  daughters  sleep  in  one  bed, 
and  Mrs.  L  takes  her  two  sons  in  with  her. 
She  has  applied  for  public  housing  but  hasn't 
heard  yet  whether  she  can  move  in. 

Mrs.  L  was  receiving  9151  a  month  from 
the  Welfare  unUl  March  1963.  Since  the  aid 
was  terminated,  she  has  had  to  rely  almost 
entirely  on  private  welfare  agencies,  family, 
and  friends  for  her  support.  Mrs.  L's  mother 
has  helped  with  food  occasionally.  Her 
brother  can  sometimes  help.  too.  but  he  has 
a  family  of  his  own  to  supp>ort.  Mrs.  L  some- 
times has  trouble  getting  enough  food,  and 
has  to  give  up  such  things  as  clothing,  hair- 
cuts, and  cigarettes  then.  Tht  family  gets 
surplus  food  regularly,  but  even  with  that 
and  the  help  from  Mrs.  L's  mother,  they  are 
often  short  of  food.  The  four  schoolchil- 
dren don't  eat  breakfast,  but  rely  on  their 
free  lunches  at  school.  On  the  day  of  the 
interview,  there  was  no  food  in  the  house. 
Mrs.  L's  3-year-old  son  asked  for  a  sandwich, 
but  there  was  no  bread,  and  no  money  to 
buy  it  with.  Mrs.  L  has  gotten  help  with 
cash  and  food  from  three  private  agencies 
since  her  termination. 

Occasionally,  the  L  children  have  had  to 
stay  out  of  school  because  they  didn't  have 
enough  clothing  to  wear.  Most  of  the  fam- 
ily's clothing  comes  from  a  private  welfare 
agency  and  is  used. 

Mrs.  L  thinks  that  so  far  things  have  not 
been  too  much  different  than  they  were 
when  she  was  receiving  public  assistance,  ex- 
cept that  her  food  problems  have  been  ag- 
gravated. However,  she  has  not  paid  her 
rent  since  her  termination,  and  owes  a  946 
utilities  bill.  As  soon  as  Mrs.  L  can  find 
someone  to  care  for  her  children,  she  plans 
to  look  for  a  Job.  Mrs.  L  was  bom  in  the 
District  28  years  ago,  and  finished  8  years 
of  school. 

Since  October,  when  assistance  was  cut  off 
and  her  husband  ordered  to  support  her 
family,  Mrs.  H  has  not  known  how  much 
real  income  her  family  has.  Mr.  H  was 
ordered  by  the  Welfare  Department  to  give 
his  wife  and  II  chUdren  946  per  week.  Mr. 
H  agreed  only  on  condition  that  he  be  al- 
lowed to  move  back  in  with  his  family  from 
whom  he  had  been  separated  for  2  years. 
His  return  to  the  family  has  represented  real 
hardship  for  all  of  them:  the  children  dis- 
like him  and  have  been  made  extremely  up- 
set by  his  presence  In  the  home.  When  he 
drinks,  which  is  frequent,  Mr.  H  beats  up 
his  wife.  This  spring  she  spent  1  month  in 
St.  Bllsabeths  for  a  mental  disorder  which 
she  attributes  directly  to  the  strain  of  living 
with  her  husband. 

Although  Mr.  H  Is  supposed  to  pay  her  946 
per  week,  Mrs.  H  thinks  that  he  gives  her 
considerably  less.  He  pays  the  rent  and  buys 
food  dally,  not  what  she  asks  for  but  what 
he  thinks  the  family  ought  to  have.  Oc- 
casionally he  gives  her  93  or  98,  but  this  is 
all  she  sees  each  month. 

The  family  has  grown  used  to  eating  no 
breakfasts.    All  11  children  are  school  age 
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ftnd  neeiT*  fr««  ItinchM.  DlnnMS  lack  n- 
rl«ty,  but  tbey  seldom  go  without  dinner. 
Mn.  H  stUl  geu  eurplus  food. 

IDCB.  H.  who  iM  now  S7.  grew  up  In  Weeh- 
Ington  where  the  flnUhed  seventh  grade. 
She  married  her  huehand  when  be  was  about 
17.  A  Tear  later  she  had  her  first  child. 
Her  husband  Is  the  father  of  all  11  children. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  H  separated  In  June  1090.  The 
strain  of  living  with  him  had  caused  Mrs. 
H  to  seek  psychiatric  help  since  1967,  which 
she  still  continues  to  need.  She  has  had  to 
have  periodic  Institutionalization  for  her 
nervous  disorders,  moet  of  which  she  blames 
on  him. 

In  June  1960,  when  she  first  separated 
from  her  husband.  Mrs.  H  had  to  put  her 
children  in  Junior  Village.  She  managed 
to  take  them  out  again  at  the  end  of  July. 
In  September  of  1960  she  was  evicted  from 
her  piibllc  housing  apartment  for  nonpay- 
ment of  rent  and  she  was  forced  to  put  the 
children  In  Junior  Village  again,  this  time 
untU  March  1961. 

During  the  3  years  she  was  separated  from 
her  husband,  Mrs.  H  received  assistance  from 
private  agencies  and  from  the  Welfare  De- 
partment. All  of  this  aid  was  of  an  emer- 
gency type:  from  January  until  October  of 
196S,  for  example,  her  welfare  payments 
varied  beween  $199  and  $96.  Prom  month 
to  month  she  had  no  certain  sum  upon  which 
she  could  rely  and  base  her  family  budget. 

The  family  Is  now  living  In  a  substandard 
six-room  apartment  in  which  the  stove,  the 
refrigerator,  and  the  lights  have  been  turned 
off  because  they  owe  $150  in  back  utllltlee. 
Mrs.  H  mxist  go  next  door  in  order  to  cook 
and  use  her  neighbor's  refrigerator.  Mrs.  H 
never  knows  ftom  one  day  to  the  next 
whether  or  not  her  husband  will  pay  their 
bills. 

Most  oi  the  children's  clothes  are  left 
over  from  their  last  stay  at  Junior  Village. 
Oeoaalonally  nelgbbors  and  relatives  give 
them  hand-me-downa.  At  times  the  chil- 
dren have  had  to  stay  home  from  school 
beeatMt  at  UOl  at  shoes,  and  shoes  have 
always  lieen  a  problem  for  thla  family.  The 
H  faorily^  poverty  has  beea  exacerbated  by 
the  tenston  between  the  husband  and  wife 
and  the  father  and  children.  According  to 
Mrs.  H,  the  older  girls  have  beojMe  upset  by 
their  father's  return  home;  they  have  lost 
tlMlr  )ota  and  they  disllka  asking  him  for 
oaifare  so  that  they  can  look  for  new  )otaa. 

Mra.  H  would  deflnltely  prefer  living  apart 
from  her  hushand  but  public  assistance  has 
been  refused  ker  and  he  will  not  support  her 
unless  he  Uvas  with  his  family.  SIm  Is  too 
narroua,  and  has  bean  for  the  past  5  years,  to 
hokt  down  a  job  herself. 

Mrs.  K.  was  bora  In  Washington  40  years 
ago,  atxl  has  lived  here  all  her  life.  She  has 
had  eight  children,  the  first  born  when  aha 
was  about  30,  about  3  years  after  she  Isft 
school.  Five  of  the  children,  ages  3  to  10, 
still  live  at  home  with  Mra.  K  and  her  com- 
mon-law husband.  The  family  of  seven  has 
lived  for  a  years  in  two  nxms  on  the  second 
floor  ot  a  dilapidated  building  where  the 
atalrs  are  broken,  the  halls  are  unlighted. 
and  nkost  <a  the  plaster  has  faUen  off  the 
walls.  They  share  a  bath  with  other  ten- 
ants. Mrs.  K's  other  three  children,  who 
are  30.  17,  and  15.  have  lived  with  an  aunt 
for  the  last  2  years  because  there  is  not 
enough  room  for  them  at  hotne. 

Things  are  pretty  hard  for  Mrs.  K  mueb 
of  the  time;  siie  has  a  full-time  Job  as  a 
dooMstle.  but  It  only  brings  in  $38  a  we«k. 
Hsr  husband  works  part  time  and  irregularly 
as  a  caddie.  If  he  has  a  good  month,  the 
family  may  have  as  much  as  $900  to  spend. 
When  things  are  not  ao  good,  Mra.  K  can 
sometimes  get  help  from  her  children^  aunt 
and  from  her  30-year-ald  son.  Otherwise, 
she  often  has  to  beg  friends  and  nel^bors 
for  food  and  clothing  for  the  cliiidren.  The 
three  schoolchildren  do  not  get  free  lunches. 

Although  she  Is  glad  to  have  a  job  that 
brings  In  at  least  some  money  regularly.  Mrs. 


K  worrlea  about  the  affects  ot  this  on  the 
children.  She  must  work  In  the  evenings, 
and,  although  her  husband  is  supposed  to 
care  for  the  children,  he  can't  always  be 
eotmted  on.  He  sometimes  disappears  for  as 
much  OS  a  week  at  a  time.  When  this  hap- 
pens, the  children  must  be  cared  for  by  Mrs. 
K's  10-jear-old  daughter. 

Mra.  K  was  receiving  about  $160  each 
month  from  the  Public  Welfare  luitll  May 
1902.  when  her  caseworker,  on  the  only  visit 
to  the  home,  chanced  on  Mrs.  K's  husband 
as  he  was  visiting  to  bring  the  family  some 
money.  She  has  not  been  back  to  Welfare 
to  ask  for  reinstatement.  At  one  point,  when 
she  needed  money  to  pay  her  rent,  Mrs.  K 
sought  help  from  a  private  welfare  agency, 
but  was  turned  down.  She  was  able  to  get 
an  advance  on  her  wages  from  her  employer, 
but  this,  of  course,  only  led  later  on  to  food 
ahortages. 

Mrs.  D  is  expecting  her  seventh  child  In 
September.  She  lives  In  two  rooms  of  sub- 
standard housing  with  her  six  children  who 
range  in  age  from  11  months  to  9  years. 
Prom  March  until  June  1963  she  received 
$333    a    month   In    public    assistance.      She 


Mra.  J  had  been  receiving  $2S0  a  month  In 
public  ssslstsnce,  but  ttUs  was  discontinued 
in  August  1963  which  her  husband  faUed  to 
turn  up  for  an  interview  at  the  Department 
of  Puhlle  Welfare.  Since  then,  alie  has  ap- 
plied for  relnstatament.  but  was  told  that 
she  was  not  eligible,  again  because  her  hus- 
band did  not  come  in.  She  is  fnistrated 
and  discouraged  because  ahe  has  no  control 
over  her  husband.  And  her  caseworker 
doesnt  seem  to  l>e  Influenced  by  being  told 
that  Mrs.  J's  children  are  hungry. 

Getting  enough  food  for  the  family  la 
often  a  problem,  especially  since  Mrs.  J's 
surplus  food  allotment  was  terminated  at  the 
same  time  as  her  public  aasUtanoe.  Six  of 
the  school-age  children  get  free  lunches  at 
school,  but  the  Ifr-year-old  son  does  not, 
and  he  some  tl  mas  has  to  stay  home  trom 
school  If  Mrs.  J  has  no  money  to  pay  for  his 
lunch. 

Although  ahe  had  no  «i/T^>'tng  or  food 
'problems  when  ahe  was  receiving  public  as- 
sistance, Mrs.  J  must  now  take  money  which 
might  go  for  clothee  In  order  to  buy  food. 
Even  though  she  can  occasionally  afford  to 
buy  clothee  at  a  rummage  sale,  at  least  one 


continuee  to  receive  surplus  food,  but  she^^fklld  has  to  stay  out  of  school  Just  about 


says  it  is  inadequate  to  keep  her  family 
from  being  hungry  almoet  constantly.  Pub- 
lic assistance  was  terminated  at  the  time  her 
sixth  child  was  bom  because  the  father  ot 
this  child  would  not  sign  an  afBdavit  oi  In- 
ability to  support  her. 

Since  assistance  was  terminated.  Mrs.  D 
has  l>een  receiving  $28  per  month  from  the 
father  of  her  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  chil- 
dren. Her  total  Income  for  April  was  $140. 
She  wotild  not  tell  the  interviewer  what  the 
main  sour<K  of  her  Income  was. 

Mrs.  D  Is  38  years  old.  She  has  livetf  1q 
the  District  an  her  life.  She  finished  ninth 
grade  and  had  her  first  child  when  she  was 
19  yetirs  old.  She  is  separated  from  her 
husband. 

Mrs.  D  was  evicted  from  her  former  apart- 
ment In  September  because  she  could  not  pay 
the  rent.  At  present  she  owes  $74  to  the  gas 
company  and  the  gas  has  been  turned  off 
for  about  3  months.  She  has  been  cooking 
and  heating  water  for  baths  on  a  hotplate. 
At  the  time  of  the  Inter^ew  two  of  her  chil- 
dren were  In  the  hospital  severely  burned 
from  an  overturned  pot  of  hot  water  which 
was  heating  on  the  hotplate.  During  the 
winter  one  child  was  hoepttaltzed  with  pneu- 
monia, which  Mrs.  D  believes  was  caused  by 
the  coldness  of  the  apartment.  The  entire 
family  suffers  from  frequent  colds  because 
of  lack  of  heat  and  poor  nutrition.  The  ehU- 
dren  do  not  get  free  lunches  at  school. 
Clothing  is  handed  down  frooa  child  to  child, 
wtth  occasional  handouts  of  used  clothing 
from  neighbors  and  relatives.  Mrs.  D  has 
not  been  able  to  buy  any  clothing  for  the 
family  for  a  year,  since  termination  of  as- 
sistance. IXifing  the  winter,  the  children 
were  frequently  kept  home  from  school  be- 
cause of  inadequate  clothing.  MTs.  D  had  to 
wear  rubber  boots  with  no  shoes  tndde  them 
during  the  coldest  psrt  of  the  winter. 

Mrs.  J,  a  31-year-old  native  of  Washing- 
ton, Uvea  with  her  11  children,  her  sister,  her 
sister's  son.  and  her  mother  in  a  six-room 
row  house  which  though* rundown.  Is  basi- 
cally in  fairly  good  sliape.  Things  get  pretty 
crowded  in  the  house,  and  as  many  as  five 
children  mtist  sleep  in  one  )>ed.  but  Mrs.  J 
has  nowhere  else  to  go  since  she  and  her 
hustiand  were  separated.  The  family  geta 
along  <»  the  earnings  of  Mrs.  J's  mother, 
a  domestic,  and  occasional  eontributtons 
from  Mr.  J.  When  everything  goes  well,  these 
sources  bring  In  about  $270  a  month.  Mrs.  J 
has  no  money  to  give  her  children,  who  are 
from  1  to  16  years  old,  but  some  of  them  earn 
pennies  by  selling  wine  bottles  and  rags.  Mrs. 
J  used  to  contribute  $S0  a  month  toward  the 
rent,  which  Is  paid  by  hsr  mother,  but  aha 
hasn't  bean  able  to  do  this  since  her  public 
a  sal  stance  was  terminated. 


every  week  for  lack  of  clothes  or  shoes,  since 
almost  all  of  her  huaband's  (M  a  waek 
(when  It  comes)  goes  for  food. 

Mrs.  J  is  worried  iMcause  she  can't  afford 
to  take  the  children  to  the  cllnie  when  they 
need  to  go.  The  boys  sometimes  cut  tliem- 
selves  on  the  wine  bottles  they  gather  and 
need  stitches,  and  the  1-year-old  daughter 
has  had  a  discharge  from  her  ear  for  3  weeks, 
but  Mrs.  J  can't  get  them  to  tha  doctor  be- 
cause ahe  has  no  carfare. 

Mrs.  J  hss  become  depressed  and  discoiu- 
aged  by  her  state  of  affairs  and  Just  doesnt 
feel  like  doing  anything.  She  used  to  en- 
joy dreeslng  and  sending  the  children  off  to 
school  and  keeping  Ubs  on  them.  Now  the 
children  are  pratty  much  on  their  own.  and 
tha  older  boys  have  been  getting  Into  trouble 
for  petty  theft  since  Mrs.  J  stopped  giving 
them  money.  She  feels  that  the  family  is 
disintegrating,  but  doesnt  know  what  to  do 
about  It. 

Mrs.  B  lives  with  her. eight  children  In  a 
five-room  substandard  house,  which  Is  In- 
fested with  rats  and  roaches.  The  children 
range  In  age  from  4  months  to  13  yeara. 
Prom  1058  until  September  1963  ahe  received 
$196  in  monthly  public  aselstanoe  plus  sur- 
plus food.  Aoslstanoe  was  terminated  when 
ahe  became  pregnant  with  her  eighth  child. 
In  January  after  the  child  was  born,  she  re- 
applied for  assistance  and  was  accepted.  In 
March,  several  welfare  investigators  came  to 
her  home  at  a  time  whoa  the  father  of  the 
three  youngest  children  had  come  on  a  vlalt 
to  bring  food.  Although  the  investigatora 
were  told  that  the  sole  purpose  of  the  visit 
was  to  see  his  children  and  to  bring  them 
food,  Mrs.  R's  assistance  was  again  termi- 
nated on  the  grounds  that  she  had  violated 
the  man-ln-the-houM  rulSw 

Slnoe  termination  of  public  asalstanoe 
Mrs.  R's  cash  income  has  been  $60  per  month, 
given  her  by  the  father  of  her  three  youngest 
clxildren.  She  has  had  to  leave  unpaid  her 
rent  and  utility  bills  and  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  had  been  given  3  daya  to  pay 
her  rent  or  face  eviction.  Oas  and  electricity 
have  been  turned  off  for  8  months.  Her 
sister  has  helped  har  by  paying  1  month's 
rent  and  ahe  is  hopeful  that  her  sister  can 
come  up  with  the  rent  money  again  and 
save  har  from  eviction. 

Mrs.  a  is  37  years  old.  Ske  was  bom  on 
a  farm  and  oama  to  the  District  when  she 
was  19  years  old.  She  dropped  out  of  school 
after  the  sixth  grade  and  had  her  first  child 
when  siie  was  16  years  old. 

Moat  ot  the  children's  clothing  eomes  from 
private  social  agencies,  from  teachers,  and 
from  nelghbora.  The  children  lack  adequate 
and  sufflciant  cioUUng  and  have,  at  times, 
had  to  stay  hotne  from  schooL    llie  family 
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never  eats  breakfast  In  order  to  cut  down  on 
food  bills.  The  foiir  older  children  get  free 
liinchee  at  school. 

Her  only  constant  source  of  income  Is  the 
$60  she  receives  from  the  father  of  her  tliree 
younger  children.  On  this  Income,  debts 
are  beginning  to  pile  up  and  the  famUy  does 
not  have  enough  money  to  feed  or  clothe 
itself. 

When  34-year-old  Mrs.  P's  public  assist- 
ance was  terminated,  she  didnt  need  It  any 
more — her  husband  had  returned  from  the 
mental  hospital  and  was  able  to  go  back  to 
his  Job  as  a  porter.  Now  the  P's  don't  have  to 
rely  on  anyone  else  for  help,  which  is  Just 
as  well,  since  Mr.  P  doesnt  Uke  to  have  to 
do  this.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P  have  about  $300  a 
month  to  support  themselves  and  their  five 
children,  whoee  ages  range  between  10 
months  and  7  years. 

The  P's  live  in  five  rooms  on  the  first 
floor  of  an  alley  dwelling  on  a  one-block 
street.  They  have  problems  with  rats,  and 
the  plumbing  doesn't  always  work  right. 
They  have  applied  for  public  housing,  but 
will  have  to  stay  where  they  are  unless  the 
application  Is  accepted  because  they  can't 
afford  more  rent  than  they  now  pay. 

Food  and  clothing  don't  often  poee  prob- 
lems for  the  P  family.  They  are  able  to  buy 
enough  potetoes.  beans,  and  rice  to  fill  up 
on,  and  they  haven't  had  to  ask  for  reinstate- 
ment in  the  surplus  food  program,  which 
was  terminated  at  the  same  time  as  public 
assistance.  And  although  the  children's 
clothing  is  worn.  It  Is  suiteble  for  school 
wear.  Except  for  Mr.  P's  3  months  in  the 
hospital,  the  family  has  not  had  any  health 
problems.  Mrs.  P  U  able  to  take  the  children 
for  free  medical  attention  to  the  run-of-the- 
mill  diseases  of  the  children,  and  she  her- 
self is  in  good  health. 

Mrs.  I  lives  with  her  seven  children  in  a 
six-room,  substandard  framehouse.  Also, 
sharing  the  house  are  her  mother  and  father, 
4  brothers.  3  sisters,  and  3  nieces — or  a  total 
of  19  people.  Mrs.  I  sleeps  in  one  room  with 
her  seven  children  and  one  of  her  sisters. 
She  has  Uved  in  this  crowded  house  for  6 
years.  Mn.  I  received  monthly  public  assUt- 
ance  of  $139  from  1967  until  January  1963, 
when  it  was  reported  to  her  caseworker  that 
she  had  been  seen  with  one  of  the  fathers  of 
her  children.  During  this  period,  she  also 
received  support  paymente  from  one  of  the 
fathers  of  $34  monthly.  She  continues  to  re- 
ceive three  bags  of  surplus  food  a  month. 
During  the  time  she  was  receiving  assistence, 
her  total  monthly  income  was  $163. 

Since  termination  she  has  been  working 
part  time  as  a  Idtchen  helper  in  a  drugstore, 
earning  $36  per  week.  She  was  only  able  to 
start  this  Job  Ln  April,  however,  because  in 
February  she  had  her  seventh  child.  In 
April,  when  she  worked  at  her  Job,  her  in- 
come was  $138.  including  her  $34  support 
payment.  Her  father  and  one  brother  work 
irregularly  as  day  laborers,  earning,  when 
they  are  able  to  find  work,  $13  per  day.  The 
salaries  from  these  irregularly  employed  3 
people  are  used  to  support  the  19  people  in 
the  household. 

Although  they  receive  surplus  food,  the 
family  frequently  goes  without  meals.  The 
toui  school-age  children  receive  free  lunches 
at  school.  They  are  dependent  on  private  so- 
cial agencies  for  clothing  handouts. 

One  of  the  children  has  an  endocrine  dls- 
txirbance  which  requires  medical  attention. 
Mrs.  I  frequently  lacks  the  carfare  to  take 
this  child  to  clinic.  More  serious,  however, 
is  her  father's  heart  condition,  which  he  is 
afraid  to  report  to  hU  employer  for  fear  of 
losing  his  Job. 

Mrs.  I  U  35  years  old.  She  has  lived  in  the 
District  all  her  life.  She  finished  8  years  of 
school  and  had  her  first  child  when  she  was 
14  years  old.  She  has  been  separated  from 
h«r  husband,  who  Is  the  father  of  her  two 
oldest  children,  since  she  was  17  years  old. 

Mrs.  R  and  her  children  have  lived  with 
he^  ptu-ento,  her  sister,  and  her  grandmother 


since  her  h\isband  deserted  her  about  3  years 
ago.  The  family  lives  In  an  eight-room  brick 
row  house. 

Mrs.  R  has  six  children  between  1  month 
and  8  years  of  age.  Only  five  of  them  live 
with  her,  though,  since  her  6-year-old  Is  In 
a  TB  sanltorlum  in  another  Stete. 

Mrs.  R  received  public  assistance  from  the 
time  her  husband  deserted  her  until  Febru- 
ary 1963,  when  her  youngest  child  was  born. 
The  father  of  the  youngest,  who  has  never 
seen  the  baby,  refuses  to  go  to  the  welfare 
for  an  interview,  and  gave  Mrs.  R  an  incor- 
rect address  from  which  mall  Is  consistently 
returned  undelivered.  Since  she  stopped  re- 
ceiving public  assistance,  Mrs.  R  is  com- 
pletely dependent  on  the  earnings  of  her 
father,  a  construction  worker,  and  her 
mother,  a  domestic,  although  her  grand- 
mother's Aid  to  the  Disabled  check  helps 
also.  Mrs.  R  herself  had  no  money  income 
in  March,  which  is  the  usual  state  of  affairs. 
Mrs.  R  has  trouble  getting  enough  food 
for  her  baby,  and  often  has  to  beg  money 
from  friends  and  neighbors  to  buy  milk  for 
the  children.  Although  she  receives  surplus 
food,  Mrs.  R  must  walk  the  20  blocks  each 
way  to  get  It.  since  she  lacks  carfare.  The 
school -age  daughter  receives  free  lunch  at 
school  when  a  regular  recipient  Is  absent, 
but  lives  too  close  to  home  to  get  it  regu- 
larly. Although  some  of  lirs.  R's  friends 
and  her  mother's  employer  help  out  with 
used  clothing,  the  baby  has  nothing  to  wear, 
and  the  other  children's  clothing  is  ragged 
and  dirty. 

Mrs.  R's  family  has  been  plagued  with 
health  problems.  Although  Mrs.  R  herself  is 
usually  in  good  health,  her  3-year-old 
daughter  was  In  the  hospitel  with  TB  for 
a  year,  and  her  6- year -old  son  is  presently 
there  for  the  same  reason.  Her  8-year-old 
daughter  is  in  need  of  glasses,  and  her  15- 
month-old  son  should  have  siu^ery  to  cor- 
rect a  defective  eye  muscle.  Her  grand- 
mother recently  returned  from  5  months  In 
the  hospitel  with  a  cardiac  disorder. 

Mrs.  R  Is  planning  to  file  a  nonsupport 
^tlon  against  the  father  of  her  youngest 
child,  but  is  discouraged  in  general  about 
her  situation,  and  her  parente  are  starting 
to  complain  about  her  totel  dependence  on 
them. 

Mrs.  R  is  36  years  old.  She  moved  to 
Washington  about  23  years  ago,  and  com- 
pleted  11  years  of  school. 

Mrs.  A  and  nine  of  her  children  live  In  a 
four-bedroom  public  housing  apartment. 
She  became  eligible  for  this  apartment  6 
years  ago  when  the  house  she  had  l>een  liv- 
ing in  in  Southwest  was  demolished  for 
urban  renewal.  Mrs.  A  prefers  the  South- 
west house  because  there  was  more  nelgh- 
borllness  and  ahe  felt  her  children  were 
safer.  The  maintenance  of  her  present 
apartment  is  very  poor  and  all  winter  long 
there  Is  not  enough  heat.  In  fact,  In  the  fall 
of  1962  her  baby  died  of  pneumonia  which 
she  thinks  he  caught  because  she  could  not 
get  enough  heat  in  the  apartment. 

Mrs.  A  has  l>een  receiving  public  assistance 
on  and  off  for  the  past  10  years.  Each  ter- 
mination has  coincided  with  a  pregnancy. 
While  she  was  receiving  assistence.  she  got 
a  check  for  $249  a  month.  Mrs.  A  has  made 
no  attempt  to  get  back  on  public  assistence 
since  her  last  termination  for  violating  the 
man-ln-the-house  rule;  she  sajrs  she  is  "tired 
of  being  pushed  around."  Prior  to  the  last 
termination  Mrs.  A  says  she  was  continually 
harassed  by  investigators  parking  near  her 
house  every  night  and  paying  vlsite  at  late 
hours,  when  they  would  search  the  closete 
and  under  the  beds  to  "check  her  children." 
She  felt  that  If  she  refused  to  admit  an  in- 
vestigator or  was  even  slow  in  answering  the 
door,  she  would  be  risking  her  check.  At 
the  time  of  her  last  termination  she  was  told 
by  a  Judge  that  she  was  a  poor  mother  who 
put  her  own  pleasure  above  the  welfare  of  her 
children. 


Mrs.  A  was  born  In  Washington  36  years 
ago.  She  finished  eighth  grade.  She  was 
married  when  she  was  16  but  was  separated 
from  her  husband  6  months  later.  Her  first 
common  law  husband  is  the  father  of  her 
seven  oldest  children;  her  present  common 
law  husband  is  the  father  of  her  three 
youngest  children. 

Since  February,  when  she  was  cut  off 
assistance,  Mrs.  A's  common  law  husband  has 
been  coming  around  openly  and  trying  to 
support  her.  He  earns  $12  a  day  when  he  is 
able  to  work  as  a  day  laborer.  Although  his 
Job  is  affected  by  weather,  he  was  able  to  fur- 
nish the  family  $200  last  month.  All  of  the 
children  as  well  as  Mrs.  A  are  fond  of  him 
and  are  pleased  to  have  him  around.  Mrs.  A 
has  also  received  help  with  her  rent,  clothing, 
and  food  from  private  agencies  and  from  her 
church  since  termination. 

Mrs.  A  was  receiving  swplus  food  until  last 
Septeml>er  when  she  was  unable  to  find  the 
carfare  to  go  pick  it  up  and  the  distribution 
agency  cut  her  off.  She  has  reapplied  for 
surplus  food  and  expected  to  be  relnsteted 
soon.  Finding  enough  food  is  a  major  prob- 
lem for  this  family.  Occasionally  she  has 
had  to  keep  her  oldest  daughter  out  of  school 
because  she  could  not  feed  her  breakfast 
and  she  did  not  have  the  37  cente  needed  for 
lunch.  The  other  five  school-age  children 
have  only  recently  been  able  to  get  free 
lunches. 

Mrs.  A  tries  to  streteh  her  budget  to  pay 
for  clothes,. but  she  may  have  to  keep  her 
4-year-old  twins  out  of  school  next  year  be- 
cause she  doesn't  have  enough  clothing  for 
them.  Medically,  this  family  has  had  a 
variety  of  problems.  In  March  1963,  Mrs.  A 
spent  3  weeks  in  the  psychiatric  ward  of 
District  of  Columbia  General  Hospitel.  She 
blames  this  Illness  on  pressure  by  public 
assistence  investigators.  Last  winter  she  also 
had,  in  addition  to  a  hysterectomy,  a  kidney 
ailment  which  still  requires  medical  atten- 
tion, and  three  boute  of  flu.  One  child  was 
hospltelized  for  3  weeks  for  a  bladder  ailment 
and  still  needs  medical  attention.  The 
baby's  death  last  fall  caused  shock  in  her 
14-year-old  daughter,  and  she  had  to  be  sent 
to  live  for  3  months  with  her  grandmother. 
Other  medical  problems  which  her  children 
have  Include  headaches,  undependable  legs 
due  to  suspected  rheumatic  heart,  heart 
miumur,  trancelike  stetes.  and  week  eye 
muscles  causing  unbalanced  vision.  Medical 
attention  is  sought  only  when  carfare  is 
available  to  get  to  a  free  clinic. 

Mrs.  C  has  Just  started  receiving  monthly 
public  assistence  checks  again,  after  being 
without  them  since  September  1963.  She 
and  her  six  children,  ranging  In  age  tram  7 
to  16  years,  have  been  living  In  a  two-bed- 
room apartment  for  almoet  4  years,  for  which 
they  pay  $68  a  month,  not  counting  utill- 
Ues. 

For  the  first  3  months  after  her  public 
assistance  was  discontinued,  Mrs.  C  managed 
to  pay  the  rent  and  keep  her  utillUes  bills 
paid  by  working  full  time  as  a  domestic. 
However,  her  income  from  this  employment 
was  about  $76  less  a  month,  and  Mrs.  C  be- 
gan to  fall  behind.  Her  electricity  was  cut 
off  in  late  December  or  January,  and  she 
went  without  heat  for  a  week.  She  avoided 
having  the  gas  cut  off  by  locking  the  door  and 
hiding  whenever  anyone  came  to  turn  it  off. 
The  landlady  suspended  the  rent,  on  the 
agreement  that  Mrs.  C  would  pay  it  a  little 
at  a  time  when  she  could  find  the  money. 
Altogether,  the  debt  ran  to  $340,  the  only 
mcmey  Mrs.  C  owes. 

During  this  period,  Mrs.  C's  three  daughters 
received  free  lunches  at  school,  but  her  sons 
did  not.  The  family  continued  to  receive 
surplus  food  except  for  a  short  period  after 
public  assistance  was  terminated,  until  Mrs. 
C  could  reestebllsh  her  eligibility.  They  were 
able  to  get  food  from  a  private  welfare  agency 
once  in  a  while,  and  a  friend  helped  out  by 
sharing  food  from  meal  te  meal.     Even  so, 
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Ui«  fMnlly  »to  noUUnc  but  (Mtmml  three 
times  »  cUy  for  more  than  a  moath  at  one 
point. 

The  children  have  often  had  to  atajr  out 
of  aohool  henaiiee  at  lack  of  clothing,  eepe- 
clally  ahoes  and  coats  during  the  winter;  the 
11-yaar-old  aon  had  to  wear  a  coat  and  shoes 
belonging  to  the  14-year-old  daughter  fcic;^ 
a  time  untU  public  assistance  was  reinstated. 
They  hare  also  missed  school  because  there 
was  no  soap  for  washing.  Mrs.  C  managed 
to  keep  all  the  children  at  home  during  this 
period,  except  when  they  went  to  stay  with 
a  mend  during  Mrs.  C's  i-week  recovery  from 
an  operation  for  flbrold  tumors. 

Mrs.  C  was  bom  In  a  large  southern  city. 
where  she  finished  about  4  years  of  school. 
She  came  to  Washington  when  she  was  about 
19. 

Last  fall,  the  Welfare  Department  told  Mrs. 
T  to  get  a  Job  and  that  they  would  no  longer 
send  her  the  9175  per  month  she  had  been 
recelTlng.  Mrs.  T,  her  five  children,  and  her 
granddaughter  moved  Into  her  sister's  four- 
room  apartment  which  Is  In  a  substandard 
alley  building,  a  kerosene  stove  Is  used  for 
cooking.  The  public  assistance  check  of  181 
which  her  sister  receives  is  the  sole  ca«b  In- 
come ot  these  eight  people.  Mrs.  T  has  re- 
applied for  assistance  and  although  she  re- 
ceived an  emergency  relief  check  In  March 
for  $175,  she  has  received  nothing  since  and 
she  has  not  yet  heard  whether  she  will  be 
reinstated. 

Mrs.  T  Is  about  40  years  old.  She  grew  up 
In  a  small  town  and  can  neither  read  nor 
write.  She  last  worked  about  14  years  ago 
as  a  hotel  maid.  She  has  never  married  and 
the  fathers  of  her  older  children  live  In  other 
Jurisdictions  and  cannot  be  located  and  or- 
dered to  help  support.  The  father  of  her 
yoongeet  children  was  killed  a  year  ago  but 
while  he  was  alive,  he  was  helping  her.  She 
has.  In  addition  to  the  five  children  at  home, 
three  children  who  have  their  own  homes. 

On  the  day  of  the  Interview  the  refrigera- 
tor contained  only  a  bottle  of  water;  there 
was  no  food  In  the  h^se.  Blrs.  T  said  that 
this  Is  a  frequent  occurrence.  She  has  been 
promised  surplus  food,  but  so  far,  no  cou- 
pons have  come.  Her  sister  receives  only  a 
few  Items  of  B\n7>lus  food.  The  children  are 
not  participating  In  the  free  limch  program; 
In  fact,  one  of  their  teachers  has  told  Mrs,  T 
that  they  must  come  home  for  lunch.  On 
the  day  of  the  interview  the  children  were 
sent  to  school  with  no  breakfast  and  Mrs.  T 
considered  herself  fortunate  to  have  foxind 
some  cabbage  for  their  lunch.  The  children 
had  to  stay  home  for  nearly  9  months  this 
winter  because  they  had  no  shoes  and  no 
warm  clothing.  When  she  received  an  as- 
sistance check  In  March,  Mrs.  T  used  a  good 
part  of  It  to  buy  her  children  shoes  so  that 
Ojey  could  return  to  school. 

Mrs,  H  has  been  doing  pretty  well  since  her 
public  assistance  was  terminated  a  year  and 
a  bmlf  ago.  Mrs.  H  had  a  dlfflcult  time  for 
about  a  months  after  she  was  terminated. 
She  was  able  to  get  help  with  her  rent  and  In 
finding  a  Job  from  a  private  agency,  though, 
and  her  family  and  friends  helped  out.  Now 
she  has  a  full-time  Job  as  a  domestic  which 
brings  tn  9140  a  month,  slightly  more  than 
she  was  receiving  from  welfare.  Mrs.  H  Is 
happier  noiw  that  she  Is  on  her  own,  because 
she  has  more  privacy  and  she  hopes  she 
woot  have  to  depend  on  public  assistance 
again. 

The  family  usually  has  enough  to  eat;  liCrs. 
H  has  not  applied  f«  surplus  food,  because 
she  would  have  to  take  time  out  from  work 
to  pick  up  her  allotment.  Her  9-year-old  son 
does  not  get  itmch  at  school  because  Mrs.  H 
prefers  that  he  come  home  at  noon  Mrs.  H 
and  her  children  are  all  In  good  health,  and 
have  had  no  medical  problems  recently. 

Mrs.  H  Is  38  years  old.  She  grew  up  In  the 
District  and  finldMd  7  years  of  school.  She 
had  bar  flzst  child  when  she  was  atKnxt  14 
yean  ol4.    The  famOy  ha«  Uved  in  a  Iky- 


room  puhUo  hmialng  apartment  for  the  past 
4  years.  Ths  spartment  Is  In  need  of  paint 
and  some  repairs  to  the  walls,  and  the  roof 
leaks  when  there  Is  a  heavy  rain. 

Mrs.  B  and  two  of  bar  children,  aged  13  and 
8, 'eat,  cook,  sleep  and  live  In  one  room.  The 
room  for  which  Mrs.  B  pays  980  per  numth 
plus  utilities,  contains  two  beds,  a  couch, 
two  chairs  and  a  table.  Sverythlng  and 
everyone  Is  quite  crowded.  Mrs.  B  has  two 
older  sons  who  do  not  live  with  her.  Her 
SO-year-old  son  has  been  In  St.  Elizabeths 
for  several  years;  the  3a-year-old  supports  his 
own  family  but  has  nothing  left  over  with 
which  to  help  his  mother. 

Mrs.  B  Is  about  60  years  old.  She  was  born 
In  a  small  town  where  she  finished  8  years 
of  education.  She  moved  to  Washington 
when  she  was  about  30  and  ahe  has  been 
separated  from  her  hiisband  for  the  past 
several  years. 

Through  the  Welfare  Department.  Mrs.  B 
receives  about  $8  per  week  from  her  absent 
husband.  The  Department.  In  addlUon  to 
the  933  given  her  by  her  husband,  gives  her 
9134  per  month.     She  also  gets  surplus  food. 

Mrs.  B  was  temporarily  cut  off  assistance 
In  March  and  April  when  the  Department 
decided  she  should  get  a  Job.  In  May  she 
was  reinstated.  D\irlng  the  time  she  was 
cut  off,  a  private  agency  gave  her  emergency 
relief,  but  refused  to  give  her  permanent 
relief  becaviae  they  felt,  as  did  the  Welfare 
Department,  that  she  should  earn  her  own 
money.  Mrs.  B  Is  a  diabetic  and  for  medical 
reasons  cannot  do  the  heavy  work  demanded 
of  domestics.  She  does  not  think  she  could 
get  any  kind  of  Job  that  wo\ild  not  require 
physical  labor  beyond  her  strength. 

During  March  and  April  she  could  not  pay 
her  rent  and  she  b«^ged  food  from  her 
neighbors.  For  these  3  months  she  had  no 
Income  at  all.  Her  landlady  has  been  very 
understanding  but  now  that  Mrs.  B  Is  again 
receiving  assistance,  she  owes  her  landlady 
9140  for  back  rent  and  utllltlea  and.  of 
course,  the  Welfare  Department  did  not  give 
her  the  9312  of  missing  income  for  March 
and  April  (including  support  payments  from 
her  husband)  when  she  was  reinstated.  Her 
debts  will  have  to  be  made  up  from  her  cur- 
rent monthly  Income  of  91S8. 

Mrs.  B  has  only  one  dress.  Whatever 
money  she  can  save  for  clothing  after  she 
has  paid  for  rent  and  food,  goes  for  her 
children's  clothes.  Her  children  receive  free 
lunch  at  school  but  at  home  she  frequently 
has  to  omit  meals  because  she  Is  constantly 
running  through  her  food  budget  before  the 
end  of  the  week. 

Mrs.  O  has  lived  In  Washington  all  her 
life.  She  and  her  five  children,  who  range 
from  10  months  to  6  years  old,  live  In  a 
four-room  apartment  where  the  fioor  Is 
warped  and  has  holes  in  it,  and  the  wallpaper 
and  plaster  have  begun  to  fall  off  the  walls. 
The  family  has  lived  there  for  about  3  years. 

Until  March  19«a,  Mrs.  O  had  been  receiv- 
ing public  assistance,  but  It  was  stopped 
after  her  caseworker  discovered- that  she  was 
pregnant.  Shortly  after.  Mrs.  G  got  l>ehlnd 
In  her  rent,  and  asked  for  help  from  two  pri- 
vate agencies.  Neither  of  them  was  able  to 
help.  Since  then,  the  family  has  gotten 
along  on  money  sent  by  Mrs.  G's  husband, 
from  whom  she  is  separated,  and  by  the 
father  of  the  baby.  When  these  contribu- 
tions come  on  schedule,  and  they  sometimes 
don't,  Mrs.  Q  has  about  9100  a  month  to 
spend.  With  this  money  she  has  been  able 
to  keep  the  rent  up,  but  for  the  last  year, 
the  family  has  had  no  electricity  or  gas.  Both 
were  cut  off  when  she  was  unable  to  pay 
the  9113  she  owes  the  utilities  companies. 

The  a  family  often  has  to  give  up  things  In 
order  to  have  enough  food.  They  are  short 
on  clothing,  the  children  need  shoes,  ^nd 
three  of  the  boys  have  gone  for  6  months 
without  haircuts.  Mrs.  Q  receives  surphia 
food,  and  her  O-year-old  daughter  gets  free 
Ivnch  at  school,  but  even  so  once  In  a  while 


they  dont  have  enough  to  eat.  Since  public 
assistance  was  terminated.  Mrs.  O  baant 
been  able  to  buy  enough  clothing  or  ihoos 
"It's  always  giving  up  one  for  the  other — 
food  for  clothes,  clothes  for  food.  When  I 
was  getting  ADC  there  were  times  that  I 
oouid  squeaae  out  snmethlBg  to  buy  clothes, 
but  now  I  can  get  nothing. 

Mrs.  V  lives  in  a  four-room  apartment  with 
her  two  children,  6  and  S,  in  a  very  old  build- 
ing which  is,  nevertheless,  well  maintained. 
She  supports  her  family  on  her  9108  salary 
which  she  earns  as  a  drugstore  counter  girl. 

Mrs.  V,  who  is  36.  was  bom  In  Washington. 
She  finished  11th  grade.  Her  first  child  was 
bom  when  ahe  was  30.  the  second  a  year 
later.   She  has  never  married. 

She  received  monthly  public  assistance 
and  surplus  food  from  1950  until  August 
1983.  At  that  time,  the  Welfare  Department 
wanted  her  to  take  a  training  course  for  an 
unskilled  occupation.  Mrs.  V  wanted  to  take 
a  training  course  to  become  a  nurse's  aid  or 
a  typist  In  order  to  make  enough  nwney  to 
pay  fcr  babysitting.  When  she  refused  to 
take  the  course  offered  her  by  the  Welfare 
Department,  her  assistance  was  cut  off.  Mrs. 
V  feels  resentful  that  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment would  not  allow  her  to  train  for  some 
occupation  other  than  an  imskllled  one. 

During  the  3  years  she  received  public 
assistance.  Mrs.  V  lived  on  a  monthly  oheok 
at  91S4  plus  sxirplus  food.  Her  surplus  food 
allotment  was  terminated  at  the  same  time 
financial  assUtance  ended.  Mrs.  V  Is  hu- 
nuiiated  when  she  has  to  ask  friends  and 
neighbors  for  food  and  clothing.  After 
Mrs.  V  pays  her  rent  of  987,90,  she  has  998.50 
left  over  to  pay  for  utilities  and  to  buy 
clothing  and  food  for  her  family  of  three. 
She  has  managed  to  keep  out  of  debt,  but 
occasionally  she  has  to  get  emergency  relief 
from  private  social  agencies  or  beg  for  food 
and  used  clothes  from  people  shs  knows. 
The  school-age  child  Is  not  offlcially  on  the 
free  lunch  program;  however,  she  frequently 
gats  free  food  at  school  becatise  of  absences 
of  children  who  are  on  the  program. 

Mrs.  V  will  not  reapply  for  assistance  be- 
cause she  is  still  adamant  In  not  wanting  to 
be  trained  for  unskilled  work.  She  feels  she 
has  the  Intelligence  to  do  unskilled  work 
without  training,  but  would  welcome  train- 
ing for  a  better  Job  so  that  she  could  make 
more  money  and  become  self-sufficient. 

Last  January  Mrs.  B  wss  forced  to  quit  her 
Job  as  a  maid  In  a  dress  shop  in  order  to 
have  her  third  child.  After  the  baby  was 
born.  Mrs.  B  applied  for  public  assistance 
untU  she  could  get  bcu;k  on  her  feet,  but  was 
refused.  Since  she  had  no  money  saved,  she 
had  to  ask  her  sister  for  help  In  paying  the 
rent  and  buying  food  for  the  family.  Mrs.  B's 
sister  is  employed  as  a  domestic  in  the  school 
system,  and  Just  where  the  money  will  come 
from  when  the  schools  close  for  the  summer 
Is  not  clear  to  Mn.  B.  The  father  of  the 
baby  has  not  offered  her  any  help  since  he 
gave  her  935  several  months  ago,  which  went 
to  help  pay  the  doctor. 

Mre.  B  lives  In  a  five-room  public  housing 
apartment  with  two  of  her  children.  An 
8-year-old  son  has  been  living  since  he  was 
a  baby  with  Mrs.  B's  aunt,  who  has  taken 
over  all  the  responsibility  for  bringing  him 
up. 

Two  or  three  times  a  week.  Mrs.  B  runs  out 
of  food,  and  her  10-year-old  daughter  Is  al- 
most always  hungry.  The  family  does  not 
receive  surplus  food,  nor  does  the  daughter 
get  free  lunch  at  school.  Since  Mrs.  B  had 
to  quit  her  Job,  there  Is  never  enough  money 
to  buy  food,  even  though  her  sister  helps  out 
when  she  can.  Most  of  the  family's  clothltLg 
comes  from  relatives,  and,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  shoes,  the  family  doecnt  lack  what 
clothes  they  need.  Mrs.  B  cant  afford  to  buy 
the  eyeglasses  her  daughter  needs,  though. 

Except  for  some  money  she  owes  to  ths 
doctor  for  her  delivery.  Mrs.  B  has  managed 
to  keep  frocn  running  any  debta.    She  hopes 
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to  be  able  to  get  back  to  work  before  her 
sister's  money  runs  out  or  ths  bills  pile  up 
too  deeply. 

Mrs.  B,  who  Is  80,  grew  up  on  a  farm  and 
finished  9  years  of  school.  Shs  moved  to 
Washington  7  years  ago. 

Life  for  Mrs.  E  has  been  looking  up.  In 
May.  after  a  year  of  no  Income.  Mrs.  E's  9314 
assistance  payments  began  coming  again. 
When  her  check  came,  ahe  and  her  six  chil- 
dren. Including  her  month-old  baby,  were 
able  to  move  Into  a  9-room  frame  house. 
Inside,  the  psper  Is  peeling  off  the  walls, 
there  are  ratholes,  and  she  complains  of 
roaches.  Her  children  are  covered  with  bed- 
bug bites  but  she  is  working  hard  to  rid  her 
horns  of  these  pests.  All  of  her  furniture, 
belongings,  and  clothing  were  destroyed  in  a 
truck  which  caught  fire.  She  is  slowly  ac- 
quiring replacements. 

A  year  ago  May,  while  Mrs.  X  was  receiving 
public  assistance,  a  Welfars  investigator 
found  a  man  in  her  apartment.  This  man, 
whom  Mra.  B  described  as  "a  drunken  nui- 
sance—a midget  who  is  about  60  years  old." 
was  called  Mrs.  E's  boy  friend  by  the  Welfare 
Department,  although  she  says  he  Is  nq|l  even 
a  close  friend. 

When  her  checks  ceased,  Mrs.  E  had  no 
Income  at  all.  In  June  she  was  forced  to 
place  her  children  in  Junior  Village.  After 
3  weeks  she  began  to  feel  that  they  would  be 
placed  in  foster  homes,  so  she  took  them  out. 
She  went  to  work  as  a  domestic  for  a  brief 
time  during  the  summer  of  1963.  Her  five 
older  children  are  all  epileptics.  AU  but  the 
oldest  have  frequent  aeiziu^s  and  require 
competent  care.  The  month-old  baby  has 
shown  no  signs  of  the  disorder  so  far. 

From  May  until  December  Mrs.  B's  family 
survived  by  means  of  emergency  help  oT  food, 
clothing,  and  occasional  cash  from  a  private 
agency  and  a  citizens'  group.  None  of  this 
aid  was  on  a  regular  basis  and  their  total 
Income  each  month  averaged  far  below  what 
it  was  when  they  were  receiving  public  as- 
sistance. By  December  Mra.  E's  pregnancy 
was  beginning  to  be  obvious  and  she  was 
embarrassed  to  ask  for  more  help.  What 
food  the  family  had  was  begged  from 
neighbon. 

In  February,  then  7  months  pregnant,  shs 
was  evicted  with  her  five  children.  She 
owed  9160  In  back  rent  and  935  for  utilities. 
The  family  had  tiad  no  heat  or  hot  food 
(luring  the  early  p€ut  of  the  winter  because 
the  gas  had  been  turned  off.  When  she  was 
evicted,  a  friend  offered  Mrs.  E  the  use  of 
his  truck  to  transport  her  clothes  and  fur- 
nishings. It  was  at  this  point  that  Mre.  B's 
belongings  were  destroyed  by  fire. 

Mre.  E  and  her  family,  with  only  the 
clothes  on  their  backs,  had  nowhere  to  go. 
A  chiu-ch  group  offered  to  let  them  sleep  in 
the  chwch  for  the  tint  three  nights.  While 
they  stayed  there,  they  had  to  be  locked  In 
and  had  to  wait  each  morning  until  10  ajn. 
until  the  caretaker  arrived  to  let  them  out. 
The  next  two  nights  they  spent  sleeping  on 
the  floor  of  the  home  of  an  alcoholic  ac- 
quaintance of  Mre.  E.  After  this,  until  the 
end  of  April,  the  family  slept  In  unlocked 
care.  So  great  was  the  family's  concern 
with  stirvlvlng  the  cold,  getting  food,  and 
finding  a  place  to  get  warm  that  the  two 
school-age  children  hardly  attended  school 
at  all  thU  year.  Mre.  B  has  been  eligible 
for  surplus  food  but,  lacking  carfare  and  a 
place  to  store  and  cook  It.  she  has  only 
recently  been  able  to  take  advantage  of  her 
eligibility.  During  the  winter,  the  family 
frequently  went  for  3  or  8  days  without 
any  food  at  all — only  water.  Mra.  E>  preg- 
nancy Inhibited  her  from  applying  to  a 
private  agency  for  help  during  this  time. 

Perhaps  the  only  steady  source  of  help  for 
this  family  has  come  from  the  male  acquaint. 
ance  of  Mre.  E's  who  offered  the  use  of  his 
truck  for  transporting  her  belongings  when 
she  was  evicted.  The  toll  of  this  help  Is  high, 
however.  Mn  B's  la-year-old  daughter 
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has  submitted  to  being  "fondled"  by  him 
so  that  the  family  can  gain  by  his  presents 
to  her.  Mrs.  E  does  not  approve  and  has 
asked  him  not  to  return  for  fear  of  Joopar- 
dlzlng  her  relief  status  by  violating  the 
man-in- tha-house  rule,  but  evidently  the 
man  Is  more  persistent  than  she  Is  persua- 
sive, for  he  keeps  returning. 

Mn.  ■  Is  26  yean  old.  She  grew  up  In  a 
amall  town  and  has  lived  in  Washington  on 
and  off  for  10  years.  Although  she  had  her 
first  child  when  she  was  14  yean  old,  she 
finished  11th  grade.  Her  husband,  who  Is 
the  father  erf  her  five  older  children.  Is  an 
epileptic.  They  have  been  separated  for 
about  3  yean.  Mn.  E  receives  96  per  we^ 
from  him.  These  support  payments  started 
in  April,  a  month  before  ahe  was  reinstated. 
From  May  last  year  until  April  of  this  year 
Mrs.  E  had  no  regular  Income.  Sxirvlval  for 
11  months  was  based  solely  on  emergency 
aid  on  an  Irregular  basis  from  private  agen- 
cies and  from  her  daughter's  self-appointed 
"godfather." 

Now  her  Income  is  9334  including  her  hus- 
band's payments  and  It  la  coming  in  regu- 
larly. Although  she  has  debU  of  9175  which 
concern  her,  she  Is  only  hoping  that  she  can 
continue  on  this  level.  Because  It  Is  htmill- 
latlng.  Mn.  E  wishes  that  she  did  not  have 
to  receive  public  assistance.  When  she  was 
applying  for  reinstatement  one  welfare 
vorker  said  to  her.  "I  Just  dont  believe  that 
you  dont  have  a  Job— you  look  too  clean 
*   *   *  or  else  you  must  be  selling  yourself." 

Mra.  S  and  her  five  preschool  children 
have  managed  to  get  along  without  any 
regular  income  alnce  her  public  assistance 
was  terminated  in  September  1962.  because 
they  have  a  landlady  on  whom  they  can  be 
virtually  completely  dependent.  Mn.  8  had 
been  receivlng^l69  a  month  from  the  Wel- 
fare since  her  husband  was  sent  to  prison 
in  1961;  since  September  1963  the  only  eaah 
income  she  has  had  is  that  which  she  has 
been  able  to  borrow  from  the  landlady,  and 
one  contribution  from  her  church. 

The  family  Uvea  in  a  three-room  basement 
apartment  In  the  landlady's  private  home 
aiul  shares  a  bath  on  the  fint  floor.  When 
Mn.  8  could  afford  to,  she  paid  976  a  month 
plus  utilities  for  these  rooms.  Now  the  land- 
lady has  allowed  the  rent  to  run  about  7 
months  behind.  Mre.  S  basnt  been  able  to 
keep  up  the  utUlUee,  either,  and  her  gas  has 
been  turned  off. 

Mn.  S  who  Is  33  yean  (rid.  came  to  Wash- 
ington 8  yean  ago.  She  grew  up  In  a  large 
dty.  where  she  finished  high  achotA. 

The  S  family  often  has  to  give  up  such 
things  as  clothing  and  laundry  soap  In  order 
to  have  enough  food  to  eat.  even  though  they 
receive  surplus  food.  They  were  able  to  get 
food  from  a  private  welfare  agen(7  twice  dur- 
ing the  winter,  but  were  refused  the  last  time 
they  went  back.  Important  help  comes  from 
the  landlady,  who  often  feeds  the  family — 
these  are  the  only  hot  meals  the  B's  ever 
have.  Clothing,  too,  comes  primarily  from 
the  landlady,  If  at  aU.  In  fact.  "Without 
the  help  of  (the  landlady).  I  would  probably 
starve." 

Mre.  S  has  reapplied  for  public  asslsUnoe. 
but  has  been  waiting  for  6  or  7  m(mths  for 
a  decision.  "The  waiting  to  get  (m  has  been 
unbearable.  However.  I  can  underatand 
them  for  wanting  to  be  sxire  a  person  Is 
quallfled." 

lira.  I  lives  In  a  flve-room  basement  apart- 
ment with  her  f<jur  children.  She  moved  to 
this  apartment  6  mcmths  ago  when  her  pub- 
lic assistance  was  terminated  and  she  was 
evicted  from  her  former  apartment.  The 
rent,  which  Is  965  a  month,  Is  higher  than 
before,  but  her  landlady  is  very  lenient  with 
her.  She  owes  9300  In  back  rent  and  987 
for  utilities.  The  landlady  has  paid  her  elec- 
tricity bin  so  that  it  could  be  turned  back 
on.  She  has  been  without  heat  for  4  months. 
Mn.  I  received  9165  a  month  in  public  as- 
sistance until  she  was  asked  to  bring  in  the 


fathen  of  her  children  last  September.  She 
gave  her  caseworker  their  addreasea.  "Tb  her 
siirprlse,  she  had  her  assistance  terminated 
with  no  explanation  or  promise  that  the 
fathen  would  help  support  her.  She  has  re- 
ceived no  flnanctal  assistance  or  help  from 
the  fathen  since  September.  When  assist- 
ance was  terminated  and  she  was  evicted  last 
fall,  Mn.  I  didn't  know  where  to  turn.  The 
family  was  constantly  hungry  and  was  de- 
pendent on  friends  for  handouts  of  fcxxl  and 
clothing.  When  she  f  oiind  her  present  apart- 
ment, which  Is  substandard,  rat  infested,  and 
lacks  refrlgeraUon.  she  again  applied  for 
assistance,  but  was  refuse<L  With  the  debts 
accumiilatlng.  she  t(x>k  a  Job  as  a  domestic 
earning  9160  per  month,  which  Is  about  what 
she  got  while  on  pubUc  assistance  before; 
however,  she  did  not  have  to  pay  a  babysitter 
as  she  does  now  while  she  works. 

Mn.  I  does  not  have  enough  money  every 
month  to  pay  the  babysitter,  buy  fcxxl,  and 
pay  the  rent  and  utilities.  Shs  buys  no 
clothing.  The  oldest  child  was  out  of  school 
frequenUy  this  winter  because  ahe  lacked 
shoes.  b(x>t^.  and  warm  clothing.  Mrs.  Ts 
employer  gives  her  secondhand  clothing  (x- 
caslonally.  When  she  can  scrape  up  the  car- 
fare. Mre.  I  can  pick  up  her  surplus  food. 
Before  the  distribution  of  surplus  food  was 
decentralized,  she  could  count  on  surplus 
tood  each  month.  Now  she  never  knows  If 
she  will  have  the  50  cents  she  needs  to  ride 
the  bus  and  pick  It  up.  Hie  family  runs 
completely  out  of  tood  about  once  a  week. 
She  buys  all  the  food  she  can  once  a  week, 
after  she  has  paid  the  babysitter,  but  there 
Is  never  enough  food  and  there  Is  never 
enough  money. 

Mn.  I  Is  very  bitter  about  the  Welfare  De- 
partment. She  feels  that  she  complied  with 
their  wishes  by  supplying  the  names  »tiH 
addresses  of  the  children's  fathen  and  that 
she  was  cut  off  with  no  explanation  and  no 
substitution  for  the  Inconve  she  hftd  been 
receiving.  When  she  was  refused  after  she 
reapplied  In  February,  she  was  told  that  the 
fathen  should  support  the  children  and  her 
but  she  has  no  way  that  ahe  knows  about 
to  make  them  do  so  and  the  Welfare  Depart- 
ment has  evidently  not  made  her  aware  of 
the  means  by  which  she  can  get  supjxirt. 
Unless  she  can  make  less  expensive  child- 
care  arrangements,  her  future  will  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  present — increasing  debts 
and  constant  hunger. 

Mn.  T  is  a  19-year-old  mother  who,  with 
her  13 -month  baby  and  her  huahand,  lives 
with  her  brother-  and  slstar-in-Iaw  and  their 
three  children  in  a  flve-room  apartment.  ~^ 
Mr.  T  and  his  brother  both  work  to  sui^art 
the  eight  pec^le  in  their  famUy.  Mr.  ^»v1 
Mre.  Tb  income  last  ntonth.  which  was  about 
average,   was   $260. 

The  family  does  not  go  hungry  aiul  pur- 
chases new  clothes.  The  apartment  wbl^ 
belongs  to  the  brother-  and  sister-in-law. 
however,  Is  overcrowded,  rat  and  roach  In- 
fested. The  floor*  and  ceilings  were  in  ur- 
gent need  of  repair  and  the  furniture  was 
dilapidated  and  soiled. 

Mn.  T  was  bom  and  raised  In  Washington 
where  she  finished  eighth  grade.  Her  baby 
was  bom  when  she  was  18  and  ttM  married 
her  husband  when  the  baby  was  about  8 
months  old.  Mn.  T  was  receiving  pubUc 
assistance  after  her  baby  was  bom  up  until 
last  September  when  her  caseworker  discov- 
ered that  ahe  had  plans  to  be  married. 
Assistance  was  terminated  Inunedlateiy  al- 
though the  marriage  did  not  and  could  not 
take  place  Immediately. 

Mr.  and  Mn.  T  would  like  to  have  an 
apartment  of  their  own  but,  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  ftuTilture  and  the  clothing  worn 
by  Mn.  T  and  the  baby,  the  Interviewer  sur- 
mised that  Mr.  T  who  was  present  during  the 
Interview,  spent  a  go(xl  part  of  his  Income 
outside  the  home. 

Mn.  A  and  her  18-year-oM  daughter  Mve 
in  a  three-room  pubUc  housing  apartment. 
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lin.  A  who  \m  37  yean  old,  was  bom  In 
Washington  and  finished  8  years  of  school 
here.  She  has  about  995  a  month  Income. 
usually,  but  it  Is  not  clear  Just  where  the 
money  comes  from.  Mn.  A  had  a  part-time 
Job  as  a  domestic  until  December  1(M2,  but 
has  not  worked  since. 

Mr*.  A,  who  has  never  been  married,  has 
three  other  children  who  are  living  elsewhere; 
two  are  married  and  her  10-year-old  son  lives 
with  an  aunt. 

Right  after  she  stopped  working.  Mtk  A 
spent  a  months  In  the  hospital,  suffering 
from  hypertension.  Her  health  Is  generally 
poor.  During  February  after  she  returned 
home.  It  was  necessary  for  her  to  seek  help 
from  a  private  welfare  agency  In  order  to 
have  food  to  eat.  When  she  can  afford  them, 
Mrs.  A's  clothes  are  bought  In  second-hand 
stores.  Since  she  8topp>ed  working.  Mrs.  A 
has  bought  no  clothing  at  all.  She  owes  the 
National  Capital  Housing  Authority  approxi- 
mately 100  in  back  rent. 

Mrs.  A  feels  that  the  Welfare  Department 
Is  helpful,  but  she  Is  bothered  about  being 
questioned  repeatedly  about  the  same 
things. 

Mrs.  L  received  1100  per  month  In  public 
assistance  from  March  1960  until  July  19<sa 
for  herself  and  her  three  children.  They 
have  been  living  with  her  parents  and  her 
brother  in  a  seven-room  house  for  the  last 
12  jtun.  The  Welfare  Department  ruled 
that  her  brother  and  her  father  were  both 
employable  males  living  in  the  home  and 
that  she  was  no  longer  eligible  for  assistance. 

Mrs.  L,  who  is  27,  grew  up  in  a  small  town 
and  moved  to  Washington  when  she  was  16. 
Here  she  finished  12th  grade.  She  had  her 
first  child  when  she  was  17  years  old.  Her 
third  and  youngest  daughter  is  4.  The 
father  of  this  child  gives  her  $16  per  month 
in  sui>port.  The  fathers  of  the  other  two 
children  cannot  be  found  and  they  do  not 
contribute  to  the  support  of  their  children. 

Mrs.  L  works  full  time  as  a  waitress,  earn- 
ing $37  per  week  plus  tips.  Her  brother  also 
brings  income  into  the  home  from  his  Job 
as  a  roofer.  He  Is  seasonally  employed,  but 
when  ha  works  he  earns  $10  per  day.  In 
April,  Mrs.  L's  Income  from  her  Job  and  from 
the  father  of  her  youngest  daughter  was 
$183.  While  her  sltxiatlon  since  she  has 
gone  to  work  has  Improved,  she  still  does  not 
have  sufficient  resoxirces  for  her  family's 
needs. 

The  family  manages  to  keep  from  going 
hungry  by  giving  up  clothing.  The  school- 
age  child  does  not  receive  free  lunches,  but 
neither  hunger  nor  lack  of  clothing  has  kept 
this  child  out  of  school.  By  pooling  re- 
sources this  family  Is  managing  to  get  by 
although  the  house  they  live  In  is  rat  in- 
fested and  run  down. 

Mrs.  J  has  lived  with  her  four  children  In 
a  five-room  public  housing  apartment  for 
the  past  3  years.  Until  November  1942.  the 
family  was  receiving  $187  a  month  from  the 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Then,  when 
Investigators  found  her  estranged  husband 
In  the  house,  her  public  assistance  was 
terminated.  Between  November  and  March, 
Mrs.  J  was  dependent  for  rent  money  and 
food  on  a  private  welfare  agency.  In  March, 
Mrs.  J  found  a  Job  which  pays  her  $186  a 
month.  But  she  and  the  children  are  less 
well  off  than  when  they  were  receiving  pub- 
lic asBlstanee,  because  Mrs.  J  must  pay  $36 
a  month  for  transportation  to  her  Job.  as 
well  as  fees  to  someone  to  care  for  the  chil- 
dren, who  range  in  age  between  4  and  9  years. 
Mrs.  J  estimates  that  she  needs  at  least  $40 
a  month  more  for  food  than  she  ciurently 


The  J  family  often  has  to  give  up  clothing 
and  shoes  in  order  to  have  enough  food 
(their  stirplxis  food  allotment  was  recently 
terminated  without  explanation,  and  Mrs. 
J.  hasnt  had  time  to  straighten  out  the 
matter) ;  and  they  haven't  been  able  to  start 
replacing  their  furniture,  which  was  repos- 
sessed.   Because  money  for  clothing  must  be 


spent  on  food,  the  three  school-age  children 
often  have  to  stay  out  of  school  because 
they  dont  have  enough  clothes  (missing 
their  tT99  school  lunches ) .  The  children 
were  out  of  school  the  week  of  the  inter- 
view because  they  needed  shoes,  and  Mrs. 
J  had  no  money  to  buy  them.  She  is  In 
trouble  with  school  authorities  because  the 
children  miss  so  much  school. 

Both  Mn.  J  and  her  9-year-old  son  ciu-- 
rently  consxilt  a  psychiatrist,  although 
neither  has  been  hoepltallzed.  Mrs.  J  says 
that  the  "nerves"  of  herself  and  her  son  are 
traceable  to  /the  difficulties  of  maintaining 
the  family  ind  to  the  strains  Involved  In 
Mr.  J*8  desertion. 

Mrs.  J.  who  is  30  years  old.  Is  a  native 
of  Washington  and  finished  11  years  of 
school. 

Mrs.  P  Is  23  years  old  and  Uvea  with  her 
six  children,  her  mother,  her  brother,  and 
three  roomers  in  an  eight-room  house.  One 
bathroom  serves  all  11  members  of  this 
household.  While  the  house  Is  in  fair  con- 
dition, there  are  ratholes.  roaches,  and  Mrs. 
P  complains  of  bedbugs.  Last  winter  they 
used  coal  and  wood  to  heat  the  house  and 
at  times  they  went  without  heat.  The  fam- 
ily Is  In  arre«u«  with  their  light  and  gas 
bills;  the  telephone  has  been  disconnected. 

Mrs.  P  works  1  day  a  week  as  a  domestic, 
which,  last  month,  gave  her  an  income  of 
$40.  This  Is  her  usual  Income.  Her  mother 
is  irregularly  employed  as  a  domestic,  and 
although  Mrs.  P  could  not  estimate  her 
mother's  income,  it  is  clear  that  her  mother's 
wages  plus  the  rent  from  the  three  boarders 
bring  in  most  of  the  Income  this  family  has. 
Her  brother  suffered  a  multiple  leg  fracture 
In  January  and  is  still  recuperating  and 
unable  to  work. 

Mrs.  P  was  bom  In  Washington  and  fin- 
ished ninth  grade.  When  she  was  16.  she 
had  her  first  child.  Her  six  children  range 
from  2  months  to  6  years,  and  they  have 
been  fathered  by  four  men.  Neither  Mrs. 
P  nor  her  mother  has  ever  married;  In  fact, 
Mrs.  P  has  never  met  her  own  father.  Of 
the  four  fathers  of  her  children,  only  one 
gives  Mrs.  P  any  help  and  this  Is  sporadic 
and  undependable.  She  does  not  know  the 
whereabouts  of  the  other  three  men. 

Mrs.  P  applied  for  public  assistance  in 
December  of  1062.  She  was  told  that  in 
order  to  qualify  she  must  bring  the  fathers 
of  her  children  into  the  Welfare  Department. 
She  has  not  been  able  to  locate  them  and 
she  has  given  up  the  Idea  of  public  assist- 
ance. She  thinks  the  burden  of  finding  the 
fathers  and  bringing  them  Into  the  Depart- 
ment is  ImpKMslble  and  if  this  Is  the  only 
way  in  which  she  can  qualify  for  help,  she 
will  have  to  do  without  it. 

She  received  surplus  food  from  1068  until 
December  1962.  When  the  distribution  point 
was  moved  to  Southwest,  she  found  the  40- 
block  walk  too  far  and  she  did  not  have  the 
carfare  to  go  pick  it  up.  Getting  enough  food 
is  a  serious  problem.  The  family  manages 
to  get  one  meal  a  day,  but  the  school-age 
child  had  gone  to  school  without  any  break- 
fast on  the  day  of  the  Interview.  A  donation 
of  canned  meat  by  a  friend  meant  that  the 
child  would  have  some  lunch;  otherwise  he 
would  have  had  to  wait  until  dinner  to  eat. 
Clothing  has  been  donated  by  a  church 
group,  but  the  schoolchild  bad  to  stay  home 
for  a  week  this  winter  when  he  had  no 
shoes. 

Mrs.  P  faces  eviction  because  of  overcrowd- 
ing. She  has  been  warned  by  the  owner  of 
the  building  several  times  but  another  build- 
ing lnsp>ection  Is  pending  and  this  time  she 
thinks  she  will  have  to  comply.  She  Is  very 
worried  about  this  because,  without  sharing 
space  with  her  mother  and  brother  and  the 
three  roomers,  she  does  not  know  how  she 
will  manage  to  pay  her  rent. 

Mrs.  A's  public  assistance  was  terminated 
In  June  1962.  when  it  was  established  that 
her  husband,  who  had  deserted  her  in  1950. 
had  returned  to  live  with  Mrs.  A  and  their 


17-year-old  son  in  their  two-bedroom  apart- 
ment. Mr.  A  had  received  a  l\imp-sum  dis- 
ability retirement  payment,  which  the  fam- 
ily calculated  would  last  them  for  about  a 
year.  But  Mr.  A  spent  the  money  In  half 
that  time,  and  with  a  xisual  monthly  Income 
of  $63,  the  family  has  had  to  rely  on  help 
from  a  few  of  the  10  children  who  have 
grown  up  and  moved  away.  Neither  Mr.  nor 
Mrs.  A,  who  Is  82  years  old,  are  able  to  work. 
Mrs.  A  last  worked  8  years  ago.  when  she  de- 
veloped a  disabling  heart  condition. 

The  A's  don't  always  have  enough  food  in 
the  house.  When  this  happens  they  have  to 
ask  their  children  for  help.  In  April,  they 
received  $10  worth  of  food  from  relatives; 
also,  sometimes  the  A's  can  eat  a  meal  with 
relatives.  The  family  receives  surplus  food, 
but  it  Is  sometimes  hard  to  get  It.  Mr.  A's 
disability  makes  it  impossible  to  grasp  ob- 
jects, and  Mrs.  A  sometimes  find  it  hard  to 
walk  to  the  surplus  food  depot,  although  she 
is  usually  able  to  take  the  bus  back  home. 

One  of  the  A's  grown  sons  pays  for  their 
medicine,  and  a  daughter  takes  care  of  Mrs. 
A's  doctor  bills.  Mrs.  A  has  been  going  to  a 
private  doctor  for  a  year,  and  feels  that  she 
Is  improving,  although  she  is  totally  disabled. 
However,  even  with  the  help  from  their  chll> 
dren.  the  A's  have  been  unable  to  buy  some 
of  the  medicines  they  need  or  to  get  to  the 
doctor  and  clinic  as  often  as  they  should. 

The  A's  have  few  clothing  problems,  since 
their  relatives  are  able  to  help  out  here,  too. 
The  17-year-old  son  is  not  able  to  get  hair- 
cuts frequently,  nor  to  keep  up  on  clothing 
styles  like  his  friends,  but  the  family  does 
not  have  to  give  up  important  things  to  have 
enough  clothing,  and  the  son  has  not  missed 
school  because  of  lack  of  clothes. 

With  the  help  of  their  children,  the  A's 
have  managed  to  keep  their  reht  and  othfr 
bills  cxirrent;  their  only  debt  Is  one  for  $23 
for  a  household  appliance. 

Mrs.  S.  has  been  refused  public  assistance 
on  four  separate  occasions  because  she  can- 
not get  the  father  of  her  three  youngest 
children  to  come  to  the  Welfare  Department 
for  an  Interview.  He  occasionally  gives  her 
money  for  the  children,  but  it  varies  from 
about  $20  to  $12.  which  he  gave  her  in  April. 
The  father  of  her  12-year-old  daughter  does 
not  contribute  anything  at  all  and  be  cannot 
be  tovtrxd.  The  father  of  her  three  youngest 
la  a  gambler  and  is  undependable.^  He  is  un- 
der no  court  order  to  support  her. 

Mrs.  8  lives  In  a  foiur-room  apartment  with 
her  mother,  father,  and  four  children.  The 
apartment  is  crowded,  rat  and  roach  infest- 
ed, and  needs  replastering  and  refloorlng. 
A  sheet  of  plastic  covers  the  broken  upper 
half  of  the  front  door,  and  the  windows  are 
broken  and  cracked.  The  gas  has  been 
turned  off  in  the  apartment  for  several 
months.  There  Is  no  heat  or  hot  water,  and 
they  use  a  two-burner  oil  stove  for  cooking. 
They  heated  the  apartment  In  the  winter  by 
using  the  fireplace  and  foraging  for  coal  in 
the  neighborhood.  The  broken  windows  are 
filled  with  newspaper. 

Mrs.  8,  who  is  29.  grew  up  in  Washington 
and  finished  foxirtb  grade.  She  was  17  years 
old  when  she  had  her  first  child  Her  young- 
er three  children,  all  fathered  by  the  same 
man,  began  appearing  about  8  years  later. 
She  has  never  married. 

Mrs,  S  is  supported  by  her  father  who  Is 
seasonally  employed  as  a  construction  work- 
er. If  he  works  a  full  week,  he  is  paid  about 
$60  and  this  money  supports  seven  people. 

The  family  does  not  seem  to  go  hungry,  al- 
though the  school-age  child  does  not  receive 
free  lunch  unless  a  regxilar  recipient  Is  ab- 
sent. This  child  and  Mrs.  S  were  both  hos- 
pitalized, over  a  year  each,  for  tuberculosis. 
The  grandmother  has  diabetes.  All  three  of 
these  members  of  the  family  require  contin- 
uing medical  care  and  special  diets  which 
they  are  unable  to  afford. 

Mrs.  M.  who  Is  43  years  old.  lives  alone  in 
a  four-room  house.     She  has  lived  there  for 
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about  a  year.  Mrs.  M  was  bom  In  a  large 
city,  and  cam*  to  Waahlngtoa  31  years  ago. 
She  baa  three  children,  all  of  whom  ar* 
grown  and  live  in  anoUiar  city.  SIm  has  ha4 
no  education. 

Between  Octobar  1063  and  AprU  1963,  Mra. 
M  recelvad  $83  a  month  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Pubac  Welfare.  81m  had  Juat  spent 
a  month  In  the  hospital  recovering  from  sur- 
gef7  tor  gallatoDee  and  ulcere,  which  had 
forced  her  to  leave  her  Job  as  a  domestic. 
Mrs.  M  also  suffers  from  a  lung  ailment,  for 
which  ahe  had  an  operation  in  1961.  when 
she  m>ant  4  months  in  the  hospital.  Now 
her  only  aoxiroe  of  Income  Is  sewing  dresses 
for  small  girla,  which  brings  in  aa  much  aa 
$3  to  $4  soma  weeka.  fier  children  are  abla 
to  help  with  a  little  food  now  and  then,  but 
have  their  own  families  to  support.  Mrs.  M 
used  to  get  some  help,  about  $10  a  week, 
from  a  friend  who  has  since  been  sent  to  a 
mental  institution. 

Mrs.  M  is  a  month  behind  in  her  rent. 
She  e]q>*cts  to  be  evicted  soon  unless  she 
can  find  the  rent,  but  doesn't  know  where  to 
look  for  It.  8he  has  had  to  take  part  of  the 
rent  money  to  buy  food,  but  still  has  a  prob- 
lem getting  enough  to  eat.  Ty^des  that,  ahe 
often  feels  lU.  because  she  cannot  afford  to 
buy  the  foods  for  the  ulcer  diet  prescribed 
by  her  doctor  following  the  last  operation. 
Mrs.  M  received  surplus  food  until  her  public 
assistance  was  terminated.  She  believes 
that  ahe  is  not  ellglbte  for  the  allotment 
since  she  does  not  receive  welfare  aid. 

Por  several  years  until  March  1962.  Mrs. 
V  received  $212  per  month  public  assistance 
for  herself  and  her  six  children.  She  Is 
presently  pregnant  with  her  seventh  child. 
She  has  been  married  for  8  years,  but  her 
husband  does  not  live  continuously  with  her. 
although  he  Is  the  father  of  aU  her  children. 
In  March  1962.  her  husband  told  the  Wel- 
fare Department  that  be  would  support  his 
family.  He  has  not  been  willing  to  do  this 
on  a  sustained  basis.  He  has  spent  his 
money  on  his  own  needs  and  has  given  his 
wife  and  children  only  sporadic  support. 
Mrs.  V  thinks  that  he  Is  currently  in  JaU. 
Mrs.  V  has  been  dependent  on  private  so- 
cial agencies  for  enaergeiicy  relief  slnos  her 
public  aaalstanoe  was  terminated.  In  April 
her  Income  was  $70. 

Mrs.  V  Uvea  In  a  three-bedroom,  minimally 
fumtahed  public  housing  unit.  She  was  for- 
tunate enough  to  get  Into  the  project  while 
ahe  was  still  receiving  aaslstance.  Now  she 
has  trouble  meeting  her  lowered  rent  pay- 
menU  of  $33.  She  U  also  $40  behind  in  her 
utility  payments  and  ahe  says  that  the  heat 
has  frequently  been  turned  off  since  ahe  >iftd 
been  off  assistance.  Mrs.  V's  family  occa- 
sionally has  to  go  without  food.  She  Is  eli- 
gible for  surplus  food  but  she  does  not  have 
the  carfare  to  get  It  and  It  te  too  Car  to  walk 
to  the  ^Btributlon  center. 

Mr*.  V'iM  10  years  o*d.  She  was  bora  In 
Waahlngton  and  she  finished  ninth  grade. 
She  had  her  first  child  when  shs  was  30. 

Her  three  older  children  receive  rr«e 
lunches  at  school  but  there  are  times  dur- 
ing the  winter  when  they  cannot  go  to 
school  because  they  do  not  have  sufflciant 
clothing  and  lack  shoes. 

Mrs.  V  does  not  know  frocn  week  to  week 
where  she  will  find  help  and  money  to  buy 
the  things  she  needs.  She  hopes  to  get  back 
on  public  assistance  but  first  she  must  lo- 
cate her  huaband  and  be  Investigated.  In 
the  meantime,  ahe  la  pregnant  and  unable 
to  work. 

Mrs.  Q  lives  with  ber  sister,  her  husband. 
and  their  four  children  In  a  somewhat  run- 
down stz-room  house.  They  hav*  lived 
there  for  about  4  yeara  Between  March  and 
September  of  1962,  Mrs.  Q  received  $230  a 
month  in  public  assistance  while  Mr.  Q  was 
disabled  with  a  broken  ankle,  Since  he  has 
been  out  of  his  cast,  Mr.  Q  has  been  able  to 
work  only  sporadically  at  his  Job  as  a  con- 
struction laborer.  Although  In  a  good 
month  the  family  has  aUghily  mors  Incocae 


than  they  did  from  public  asslatenoe.  Mr. 
Q's  inability  to  work  scxne  days  often  cuts 
Into  the  Midget.  Mrs.  Q  is  reluctant  to  try 
to  find  work,  becanae  she  feels  that  her  ciill- 
dren.  aged  9  to  13  year*,  need  her  supervi- 
sion and  guidance  as  they  grow  up  even 
more  than  when  they  were  younger.  Last 
winter.  Mrs.  Q  tried  to  get  help  from  two 
private  agencies,  but  was  unsuccessful.  Her 
brother  has  been  able  to  help  out  with  some 
money  occasionally. 

The  family  receives  surplus  food,  and  the 
children  get  free  lun<^ee.  But,  although 
the  Q's  seldom  go  without  food,  ttiey  often 
are  tmable  to  eat  the  kinds  of  things  tfaey 
want.  Getting  clothing  is  a  greater  prob- 
lem. The  family  frequently  needs  shoes, 
but  there  Isnt  always  enough  money  around 
to  buy  them.  The  children  have  had  to  stay 
out  of  school  once  In  a  while  because  they 
lacked  shoes. 

The  family  has  several  bills  tliey  have 
been  unable  to  pay.  They  are  about  3  weeks 
behind  in  the  rent,  and  Mrs.  Q  had  to  take 
part  of  the  rent  money  to  pay  an  overdue 
utUltles  bill,  so  that  the  service  would  not 
be  turned  off.  They  owe  $30  for  another 
utility,  and  their  electricity  has  been  cut  off. 
The  Q's  are  pajlng  off  debts  for  furniture 
and  clothing  a  little  at  a  time. 

The  Q  family  has  had  a  series  of  accidents, 
but  has  been  able  to  have  them  cared  for  in 
free  medical  facilities.  Besides  Mr.  Q's 
broken  ankle,  there  have  been  the  lO-year- 
old  daughter's  broken  knee  and  Mrs.  Q's 
broken  arm  and  the  sprained  ankle  she  had 
at  the  time  of  the  interview.  In  19S9.  BCrs. 
Q  spent  8  months  in  the  hospital  with  a 
nervous  breakdown.  Mrs.  Q  was  able  to  get 
her  daughter's  eyea  examined  while  she  was 
receiving  public  assistance,  but  before  she 
couW  get  the  glasses,  aaslstance  was  termi- 
nated, and  now  she  cant  afford  the  glasses. 

Mrs.  Q  would  like  to  leave  her  husband, 
becaiise  he  drinks  heavily  and  doesnt  sup- 
port the  family  reliably.  But  she  is  afraid 
that  she  could  not  qualify  for  public  assist- 
ance, and  doesnt  want  to  leave  the  children 
alone  while  ahe  works.  She  feels  unhappy 
about  her  sltoatlon.  but  doesn't  know  what 
to  do  to  scrive  It. 

In  October  1962.  Mrs.  E  received  from  the 
Welfare  Department  ths  following  "notice 
of  IneUgibtllty" : 

"On  the  basis  of  information  available  to 
us.  we  find  that  you  are  no  longer  eligible 
to  receive  assistance  because: 

"On  September  31.  lOOa.  your  son  •  •  • 
said  he  would  give  you  $16  per  month  start- 
ing September  36,  1903.  Tou  say  he  has 
given  you  nothing.  He  will  have  to  come 
with  you  to  th*  oflloe  to  discuss  this  If  he 
cannot  give  it  to  you. 

"^ith  your  $64  a  month  from  social  se- 
'curity  and  his  $16  It  is  sufficient  to  meet 
3rour  needs  according  to  agency  standarda." 

With  this  notice.  Mrs.  B's  monthly  income 
dropped  from  $144  to  $64.  Her  son,  because 
he  has  a  family  of  Ills  own  to  support,  has 
been  unable  to  give  her  the  nkonthly  $16 
ordered  by  the  Welfare  Departnaent. 

Among  the  hardships  she  enduree  is  living 
in  a  third -fioor  room  of  a  boarding  house. 
She  moved  to  this  room  after  assistance  was 
terminated  In  order  to  reduce  her  rent.  She 
is  eligible  for  surplus  food  but  complains 
that  the  Department  sometimes  sends  her 
the  card  too  late  for  her  to  go  pick  It  up. 
It  la  very  difficult  for  her  to  carry  her  allot- 
ment home  and  she  frequently  lacks  the  car- 
fare to  go  get  it. 

Mrs.  E  has  lived  all  her  life  In  the  District. 
She  finished  the  el^th  grade  and  was  wid- 
owed after  a  long  marriage  in  1050.  She 
went  on  public  assistance  after  her  husband 
died  because  he  had  left  no  provision  for  her 
other  than  social  security  and  her  children 
all  have  families  of  their  own  to  support. 
She  has  not  bought  any  clothing  since  her 
husband  died. 

Mrs.  D.  her  eocunon  law  husband,  and  her 
8-  and  10-year-old  children  live  In  a  private 


boms.  Tbey  hav*  two  rooms  of  thslr  own 
and  ahare  the  bath  and  kitchen.  Mrs.  D 
was  receiving  $141  a  montlx  In  public  asalst- 
anos  untU  September  1063.  She  had  bean 
asked  to  find  a  Job  and  given  tUne  to  do  so; 
then  hsr  welfare  grant  was  terminated.  Now 
the  family  does  well,  with  Mra.  D's  $140  a 
month  income  from  domestic  work,  and  her 
husband's  $340  from  his  Job  as  a  stock  clerk 
In  a  Ooverunent  agency. 

The  D's  have  no  particular  problems 
getting  enough  to  sai  or  enough  «Mr>t.HiT>g  to 
wear.  They  are  atOe  to  buy  their  clothes  in 
new  clothing  stores.  Ths  family  does  not 
have  any  bills,  and  their  rent  and  utlUttes 
are  paid  up.  None  of  ths  family  has  been 
lU  recenUy. 

Mrs.  D  grew  up  on  a  farm  and  cams  to 
Washington  8  years  ago.  She  had  8  years  of 
echooL  v 
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Senator  Btbo.  Mr.  Oalvln.  I  would  like  to 
have  your  comments  on  this. 

Mr.  OaLvtw.  "ma  Is  a  study,  aooordlng  to 
the  Bureau  of  Social  Sdeno*  nooesrch  who 
nukde  the  study,  baaed  on  pers|«M  ssieetetl 
by  an  accidental  Mnwpn^g  method.  In  ofehsr 
words,  it  tsnt  a  randcnn  sampltng.  It  Isn't 
a  Judgment  sampling.  It  U  merely  an  aoci- 
dental  sampling,  and  as  such  in  my  optnlaa. 
and  I  think  Ur.  Lajewskl  could  speak  better 
to  that,  it  cannot  be  projected  and  Is  not 
valid  except  for  the  60  eases  In  the  study. 
It  ts  not  a  projectton  of  all  of  the  Innllglblss 
It  Is  no  projection  of  any  part  of  the  inetl- 
glbles  except  the  80  eases  In  the  study. 

Mr.  Lajewskl.  would  you 

Senator  Brms.  Woold  yon  llk»  to  accom- 
modate usf 

Mr.  Galvih.  Pram  the  stottstleal  point  of 
view? 

Mr.  LajswsKi.  I  would  only  ooounent  to 
the  effect  that  this  study  Is  simply  a  deacrtp- 
tlve  study  of  the  situation  at  famnias  who 
were  involved  either  In  having  thalr  eases 
dosed  or  applications  for  public  assistance 
rejected.  This  would  be  tb*  limit  of  my 
comntents  on  this  particular  study  at  ttii» 
time. 

COHCLTTSIOirs  OF  STUUT 

Senator  Btbb.  Would  you  eonsidar  It  a 
scientific  random  sample  from  which  certain 
conclusions  could  be  reached  by  way  of  pro- 
jection of  the  figures?  In  other  words,  could 
you  reach  conclusions  concerning  ths  overall 
caseload  or  the  ovwall  number  of  cases  which 
have  been  rejected  by  virtue  of  their  having 
been  found  intilglble? 

Mr.  LsjrwsKi.  With  properly  designed 
studies  you  could  noake  general  oonelustana. 

Senator  Btbs.  Tbtt  Is  not  the  question  I 
aaked  yo«. 

Mr.  liAJMwma.  I  do  not  consider  that  this 
is  a  random  sample.  The  study  actually 
states  that  this  Is  not  a  random  sample; 
it  also  indicates  that  any  conclusions  to  be 
drawn  are  severely  limited.  I  think  that  ths 
persons  who  wrote  this  report  were  taking 
a  sound  precaution  when  they  stated  this 
in  their  report. 

Senator  Brao.  Tou  did  not  consider  this 
to  b*  a  properly  designed  study  from  which 
oonclnslons  could  be  drawn  and  from  which 
projections  could  Iw  made. 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  I  want  to  ba  careful—- 

Senator  Bras.  Except  as  to  the  50  famflles. 

Mr.  LAjrwsKi.  Except  as  to  the  60  families, 
no  general  conclusions  can  be  drawn  about 
families  whose  cases  were  closed  or  whose 
applications  were  rejected. 

Senator  Btbb.  Tes. 

xxcxuT  raou  axpotr  or  stttst 
Mr.  Oalvxm.  If  I  could  make  a  comment 
about  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  on  page  8  of  their 
report   the   Bureau   of   Social  Bclanc*   Ba- 
seareh.  Inc.,  atates: 

"Tb*  reader  Is  cautioned  tgr'n^t  aasom- 
ing  uniformity  among  th«  cases,  given  the 
great    variation    that    exists.     Generalizing 
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•bout  all  t«nninate<I  cases  Is  also  dangerous 
because  of  ^e  possible  biases  produce<l  by 
methods  at  sampling." 

This  study  Is  of  60  families,  which,  I  be- 
lieve, are  families  that  were  found  ineligible 
over  a  period  of  the  last  2  to  3  years.  I  dont 
have  the  exact  dates.  I  dldnt  analyse  it  for 
that.  But  I  believe  that  some  cases  were 
terminated  as  early  as  1060  or  1961  and  the 
study  I  believe  was  made  around  April  or 
May  of  liNia.  To  the  beet  of  my  knowledge, 
the  60  families  include  2  In  the  OA  category, 
.44  In  the  ADC  category.  1  in  the  OPA  cate- 
gory, and  3  that  were  unknown. 

Senator  Btko.  What  method  was  used  for 
•electing  the  50  cases,  Mr.  Oalvin?  I  had 
started  to  read  this  report  and  had  dense 
some  underlining,  as  you  can  see,  but  I  never 
completed  it. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  On  page  3  of  the  report  they 
•tate: 

"Eighteen  were  people  who  had  recently 
applied  for  help  from  one  of  five  private  wel- 
fare agencies.  The  remainder  were  located 
by  a  variety  of  techniques :  Interviewers  were 
assigned  to  a  door-to-door  canvass  of  certain 
blocks  in  three  census  tracts  with  high  public 
Msistance  rates  in  1960;  one  interviewer  can- 
Tassed  all  6T7  units  of  a  public  housing 
project;  other  Interviewers  were  instructed  to 
ask  respondents  and  others  they  met  whether 
they  knew  of  anyone  who  would  fit  the  study 
criteria  and  to  attempt  to  interview  them. 

"This  sampling  plan,  which  might  best  be 
deacribed  as  accidental,  and  the  small  nxun- 
ber  of  cases,  impose  limitations  on  the  inter- 
pretation of  findings  and  the  extent  to  which 
generalisations  can  be  made  that  would  apply 
to  all  terminated  cases  in  the  District." 

Eighteen  of  the  60.  which  is  36  percent. 
Is  quite  high  In  relation  to  the  number  of 
families  that  other  studies  have  shown  apply 
to  public  welfare  agencies.  I  think  there  was 
a  recent  report,  if  I  remember  correctly,  on 
the  public  welfare  crisis  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  which  showed  by  their  check  that 
about  6  percent  had  applied  to  private  agen- 
cies for  assistance  of  the  cases  terminated  or 
rejected  for  the  period  July-October  1962. 

HxncBsm  OF  so  wauilob  back  on  kolls 

Another  Interesting  point  about  these  60 
Inellglblee  is  that  12  of  them  are  back  on  the 
assistance  and  6  of  them  have  applications 
pending. 

Senator  Btbo.  Twelve  of  the  60? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  As  of  June  20,  1963,  12  of  the 
BO  are  back  on  assistance  and  6  of  them  have 
applications  pending. 

Senator  Brio.  In  other  words,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  this  group  of  cases  was  selected  by 
accidental  means.  A  portion  of  them  was 
■elected  by  going  to  the  varioxis  private 
agencies  and  possibly  inquiring  from  those 
agencies  as  to  persons  who  were  being  aided 
and  who  were  former  public  assistance  re- 
cipients. Some  of  these,  oi  course,  were,  as 
you  have  pointed  out.  recipients  of  public 
assistance  many,  many  months  before  the 
study  was  conducted  and  had  been  dropped 
from  the  caseload  many  months  before. 
Would  one  not  expect  to  really  get  the  worst 
of  all  the  cases  by  pursuing  this  method? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Well,  as  I  said.  befcM-e,  18  of 
the  60  were  from  private  welfare  agencies 
and  the  public  welfare  crisis  report  on  page 
39  states,  and  I  quote : 

"It  was  reported  that  63  families  with  233 
children  who  had  been  cut  off  or  rejected  by 
ADC  applied  to  voluntary  agenlces  other 
than  the  Salvation  Army  in  the  period  July- 
October  1962." 

Now.  according  to  their  report  on  page  38. 
the  n\imber  of  terminations  of  assistance 
dxiring  this  period  was  867  and  the  number 
of  rejections  of  applications  were  1.163.  or 
a  total  of  2,030.  So  only  63  out  of  2.030  fam- 
ilies applied  to  voluntary  agencies  other  than 
the  Salvation  Army,  and  yet  this  "ineligible" 
study  Is  based  on  18  out  of  60.  So  there  is 
a  possible  bias  due  to  the  method  of  selec- 
tion. 


aSSOET  TO  ntlVATK  AOXNCBS 

Senator  Btko.  In  other  words,  I  suppose 
normally  one  would  expect  those  famlliea 
that  are  most  desperate  to  go  to  the  private 
agencies.  Of  course,  In  some  instances  as 
this  report  points  out,  those  who  are  more 
resoxirceful  than  others  In  seeking  solutions 
to  their  plight  may  have  gone  to  the  private 
a^ncles. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Well,  I  am  curious  about 
whether  the  persons  who  go  to  private  agen- 
cies are  also  receiving  assistance  but  I  would 
have  to  look  deeper  into  the  cases  to  check 
that  point.  I  think  that  there  is  coopera- 
tion between  private  and  public  agencies  to 
attempt  to  prevent  this  happening. 

Mr.  BacwKS.  Private  a^ncies  do  not  give 
any  direct  assistance  until  all  cases  are 
cleared  with  our  file. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Every  one? 

Mr.  BaxwEX.  Yes. 

Senator  Btkd.  What  Is   this? 

Mr.  Brxwkx.  Before  a  private  agency  gives 
any  assistance,  it  is  cleared  with  our  central 
fUe  to  determine  the  stat\is. 

BXCIPIKNTS    WITH    SOMX    KMPLOTMENT 

Senator  Btxo.  Some  of  your  recipients  are 
employed  elsewhere.  The  have  inconoe  else- 
where, too.  but  they  are  getting  assistance 
from  you. 

Mr.  Brxwkx.  Tes. 

Senator  Btxd.  And  so  the  private  agency 
may  have  called  you  about  that  particular 
person.  So  he  may  be  getting  income  else- 
where, income  from  you.  and  go  to  the  pri- 
vate agency  also. 

Mr.  Bekwxx.  I  do  not  believe  that  they  are 
getting  Income  from  the  private  agency  and 
from  me  because  the  private  agencies  have 
limited  resources  and  before  they  give  any 
direct  assistance,  they  do  clear  with  our 
files  which  is — I  am  not  saying  that  there 
are  not  many  recipients  that  do  not  go  and 
apply. 

Senator  Btxo.  Yes. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  I  think  the  basic  question 
here  is,  as  I  stated  at  the  beginning,  wheth- 
er the  study  results  can  be  projected  and 
as  the  researchers  themselves  say,  they  can- 
not be. 

Senator  Btxd.  Tee.  Well,  they  would  not 
likely  get  aid  from  all  three,  yourselves  and 
the  private   agencies   pliis   outside — — 

Mr.  BxKWKx.  I  think  that  would  be  most 
unlikely. 

Senator  Btxo.  Tes. 

SOVXCXS    or    SOCIAL    SXXVICX    STUDT     INTOKICA- 
TION 

Well  now,  was  it  not  true.  Mr.  Oalvin. 
also  that  the  study  ot  the  60  ineligibles 
was  based  in  considerable  measure  on  the 
information  that  was  procured  from  the  In- 
dividuals themselves? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  I  believe  they  state  some- 
where in  the  report — I  don't  have  it  anno- 
tated for  that — that  the  research  agency 
could  not  make  the  Mtudy  in  the  depth  that 
they  would  have  desired,  and  that  most  of  It 
is  an  Interview  type  of  study. 

Senator  Btxo.  At  the  bottom  of  page  2  I 
see  these  words: 

"Time  and  cost  considerations  permitted 
only  a  relatively  short  interview  with  eeu^ 
respondent  in  which  the  investigator  used 
a  structured  Interview  form." 

If  I  recall  correctly,  the  Comptroller  Oen- 
eral  in  his  report  to  the  Congress  made  a 
statement  with  reference  to  the  ci'edibillty 
of  information  secured  from  recipients.  He 
questioned  the  credibility  of  their  state- 
ments. And  I  assume  that  a  good  bit  of  the 
information  In  this  report  on  the  ineligibles 
Is  based  on  information  that  was  acquired 
from  the  recipients. 

KffmiATX  or  XXFOXT 

Mr.  Oalvxn.  I  think  this  study  was  de- 
signed not  to  be  projected  but  rather  as  a 
study  on  what  does  happen  to  som^  of  the 


families  who  are  ineligible,  and  as  such,  I 
think  it  is  an  interesting  document  and  well 
worth  the  time  and  effort  that  has  been  spent 
on  it.  I  do  believe  that  possibly  some  peo- 
ple reading  It  might  try  to  say  that'  this  is 
what  happens  to  all  families.  This  wouldn't 
be  true:  the  researchers  do  not  state  that, 
and  I  don't  think  that  the  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Council  has  said  anything  like  that. 

Senator  Btxo.  Some  of  the  60  could  still 
have  been  on  public  assistance,  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  I  didn't  analjrze  it  for  that 
factor.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  analyze 
it  for  that  factor,  whether  they  were  on  or 
not  on  assistance  at  the  time  the  study  was 
made,  because  I  don't  know  when  this  study 
was  made. 

Senator  Btxd.  They  could  have  been  re- 
instated though,  couldn't  they? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Well,  we  do  know  that  on 
June  20.  1963,  12  were  on  assistance  and  6 
had  applications  pending.  But  the  report 
does  not  show  the  date  that  the  study  was 
made. 

Senator  Btxd.  Some  of  the  60  could  have 
been  on  assistance,  I  suppose  at  the  time  the 
report  was  published. 

Mr.  BxKWKx.  At  the  time  it  was  published, 
whether  they  were  on  at  the  time  of  the 
interview  or  not  we  have  no  way  of  know- 
ing. We  cannot  identify  the  descriptive  de- 
scription with  the  case. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  We  have  no  way  of  telling. 

Senator  Btxo.  Nor  does  the  study  reveal 
whether  or  not  all  cases  had  actually  been 
closed  at  the  time  of  the  survey. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  As  Mr.  Brewer  said,  you  can- 
not relate  the  descriptions  or  the  case  sum- 
maries, back  to  a  PAD  case. 

Mr.  BxKwxx.  In  June  we  cleared  for  the 
agencies  a  list  of  60  families.  Presumably 
these  60  families.  And  we  advised  them  of 
the  status  of  those  families  in  regard  to  pub- 
lic assistance  as  of  that  date  of  clearance. 

Senator  Btxo.  Does  the  rejMrt  indicate 
the  reasons  for  ineligibility  on  the  part  of 
the  60? 

Mr.  BXKWKX.  No. 

Senator  Btxd.  It  does  not. 

Mr.  BxKwxx.  Except  In  the  descriptive 
language  of  the  summaries. 

Senator  Btxo.  Does  it  indicate  the  average 
time  that  was  spent  on  each  interview? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  No.  Just  the  statement  on 
page  2  which  is  that  time  and  cost  considera- 
tions permitted  only  a  relatively  short  inter- 
view with  each  respondent,  and  the  relatively 
short  can  mean  6  minutes  or  all  day.  It  de- 
pends on  what  is  meant  by  "relatively"  and 
what  is  meant  by  "short." 

CASX    or    MXS.   THOMAS 

Senator  Btxd.  On  page  24  a  case  is  cited. 
The  woman  made  the  statement  to  the  per- 
sons who  interviewed  her  in  connection  with 
this  report  that  the  investigators  had  visited 
her  home  at  2  and  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
shining  flashlights  all  over  the  house,  looking 
in  closets,  under  the  bed.  everywhere. 

What  comment  do  you  have  on  this? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Well,  we  have  heard  this  state- 
ment 10  to  16  times  in  the  last  2  or  3  years. 
The  investigators  do  not  make  visits  in  the 
middle  of  the  night.  Our  ordinary  visits  to 
the  home  of  the  recipient  are  between  the 
hours  of  8:16  in  the  morning  and  10  p.m.  at 
night.  All  home  visits  are  made  by  two 
Investigators,  never  by  one.  Due  to  particu- 
lar circumstances  or  some  s{>ecial  situation, 
we  do  make  home  visits  as  early  as  6  ajn. 
and  we  make  visits  as  late  as  11  p.m.  But 
only  in  certain  cases  in  which  we  have  a  very 
strong  suspicion  that  the  father  of  the 
children  or  the  husband  is  in  the  home. 

Senator  Btxo.  So.  as  to  the  recipients  with 
paramours,  whether  it  la  2  or  3  o'clock  In  the 
morning  or  10  o'clock  at  night,  they  are  not 
likely  to  want  the  investigators  to  find  them 
around,  are  they? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  No.  they  don't. 
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Senator  Btxo.  The  same  woman  said  this: 

"When  the  investigators  come  to  jour 
house  you  are  supposed  to  immediately  open 
yovir  door — no  matter  how  you  are  dressed. 
This  is  day  or  night." 

What  do  you  have  to  My  about  this? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  This  U  not  true.  We  knock 
on  the  door.  We  identify  ourselves.  We  ask 
permission  to  go  in.  We  ask  permission  to 
examine  the  premises. 

Senator  Btxo.  Suppose  the  woman  says 
you  can't  come  in. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  We  would  like  some  reasonable 
answer  on  why  we  cant  come  in.  If  she  says, 
I  am  dressing,  and  this  happens  often,  par- 
ticularly In  the  morning,  we  wait,  but  In 
waiting  we  have  learned  from  experience — 
and  I  m\ist  say  it  has  been  a  disillusioning 
experience,  that  we  have  to  have  someone  in 
the  rear  exit  to  be  sure  we  catch  the  man 
as  he  goes  out. 

Senator  Btxo.  But  your  investigators  don't 
demand  that  the  woman  immediately  open 
the  door  even  though  she  isn't  dressed. 

CASKS  or  DXCXFTIOM  DISCT7S8KD 

Mr.  Oalvin.  No.  We  have  patiently  waited 
for  2  hours  for  a  woman  to  get  dressed.  That 
time  ahe  had  the  man  well  hidden,  but  he 
was  found.  He  was  in  a  closet  hanging  on 
the  rod  with  woman's  clothes  all  around 
him. 


If  I  may  I  would  like  to  relate  another 
experience  we  had  in  relation  to  finding  men 
In  the  home.  This  man  was  found  hanging 
under  a  bed.  He  had  his  shoes  off  and  he  was 
hanging  on  the  bed  springs  with  his  toes  and 
his  hands.  He  was  known  to  be  in  the  home. 
He  had  t>een  seen  going  In  and  had  not  come 
out  2  hours  later.  The  investigators  searched 
the  home  the  first  time  and  they  didn't  find 
him. 

The  supervisor  who  had  b^n  waiting  out- 
side said,  you  must  search  again.  The  wom- 
an, of  course,  had  denied  he  was  in  there  be- 
fore any  search  was  made.  We  wouldn't 
make  the  search  if  the  woman  refuses  to  al- 
Ic"  it.  produces  the  man.  or  if  the  man  iden- 
tiflex  himself.  The  second  time  they 
searched  they  found  in  an  upper  bedroom 
that  when  they  pushed  the  bed  to  go  by  to 
look  in  the  closet  the  bed  pushed  back.  He 
was  found  hanging  under  the  bed  holding 
onto  the  bedsprings  with  his  toes  and  hands. 

xxAcnoN  or  xxcipixnts  to  depaxtmxnt's 

ACTION 

Senator  Btxo.  Do  you  believe  that  there 
are  case  histories  referred  to  In  this  report 
that  could  be  cited  as  proof  that  the  regula- 
tions are  good  and  that  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Welfare  Department  but  rather  that  of 
♦the  client  as  to  the  difficulties  that  the  client 
experiencing? 


Mr.  Oalvin.  I  would  aay  that  there  are.  I 
havent  read  the  report  for  possibly  3  weeks, 
but.  as  I  remember.  I  found  some  cases  In 
which  even  the  ex-recipients  said  that  the 
Welfare  Department  was  perfectly  right  in 
cutting  them  off.  There  are  others — and  I 
am  only  quoting  from  memory  now.  There 
was  one,  as  I  remember,  where  the  woman 
was  on  assistance,  and  she  had  two  or  three 
children  from  the  time  her  case  was  ap- 
proved until  she  was  cut  off.  Bach  time  she 
had  promised  not  to  do  it  again.  Since  she 
has  been  cut  off.  she  has  had  another  one. 
All  of  them  were  by  the  husband.  She  was 
pregnant,  as  I  remember,  in  July  of  last  year 
when  she  was  cut  off,  and  the  report  states 
she  is  again  expecting  a  child. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  at  this  point  in  tiie  Rbooro  a 
table  showing  the  number  of  applications 
received,  disposed  of,  approved,  and  per- 
cent of  approvals  for  all  categories  of  as- 
sistance, for  fiscal  years  1959  through 
1963.  by  quarters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 


Number  of  applications  received,  disposed  of,  approved,  and  percent  of  approvals  for  aU  categories  of  assistance,  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968 

by  quarters 


Year  and  quarter 


1067— 1st  quarter 

Mquartw 

8d  qoartar 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  total 


Number  of 

applications 

teoelved 


1.800 
X14S 
XOM 
a.  CM 


Ml  004 


Number  of 
applications 
dispoaed  of 


1,763 
3,106 
3,864 

a,iao 


0,661 


AppUcatioDS  approved 


Numiier 


706 
86S 

030 
1.060 


a,  640 


Peraent 


46.S 

SO.  I 
S6.0 
33.8 


87.7 


Year  and  quarter 


1068— Ist  quarter 

2d  quarter 

Sd  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  total 


Number  of 

apiriieations 

received 


3.188 
3.863 
3.366 

3,073 


12.370 


Number  of 
appUoatlons 
dispoeedof 


2,800 
2.606 
3,088 
3,006 


11,670 


Apidications  a^jroved 


Nomlier 


1.112 
1.246 
1.161 
1.300 


4.770 


Peroeat 


88.6 

47.8 
37.6 
40.7 


40.9 


Number  of  applications  received,  disposed  of.  approved,  and  percent  of  approvals  for  aU  categories  of  assistance,  fiscal  years  1969-65  by 

quarters 


Year  and  quarter 

Ntamberof 

appUcatioia 

racelved 

Namtwr  of 
applicatioDs 
disposed  of 

Applications  approved 

Year  and  quarter 

Number  of 
applications 

Number  of 
applicatiaas 
disposed  of 

Applications  approved 

Number 

Percent 

received 

Number 

Peroeot 

l»»-l»t  quarter 

3,203 
3.036 
3,100 

2.860 
3.104 
3,144 
3,800 

1,187 
1,383 
1.400 
1.200 

4L8 
43.3 

44.8 
42.7 

IQft^^lftt  ntiftrtAT 

2.088 
2.673 
2.636 
2.628 

2.061 
2.751 
2.611 
2,640 

1.336 
1,306 
1.000 
1.387 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

2d  quarter   ... .. 

44.8 

43.8 
43.8 

8d  quarter 

4th  quarter. 

00.6 

Fiscal  year  total... 

13.064 

13.007 

6.178 

43.1 

Fiscal  year  total 

10.772 

10,873 

4.067 

48.7 

1060— 1st  quarter 

3d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

3.031 
3.061 
3.363 

^8r 

2,604 
2,778 
3,410 
3,080 

1.004 
1.103 
1.306 
1.361 

42.0 
43.0 

4ao 

43.7 

1063-Ut  quarter 

2d  quarter 

8d  quarter . 

4th  quarter 

2.675 
2.210 
2.203 
2.282 

2.886 
2.117 
2.101 
2.280 

801 
868 

841 

876 

38.3 

40.4 
88.4 

30.1 

Fiscal  year  total... 

13.371 

11,878 

8,033 

42.4 

Fiscal  year  total... 

0,420 

0,133 

a,  563 

30.0 

1061— let  quarter „ 

3.080 

9  SM 

2.030 
2.606 
2,000 
2.830 

i.3r 

1.224 
1.381 
1.368 

48.6 
64.4 
42.7 
44.8 

3d  quartw 

3d  quarter _„. 

4th  quarter..... A 

3,161 
a  017 

"* 

* 

Fiscal  year  totaL.. 

11. 083 

11,464 

6,110 

44.6 

Number  of  applications 


r 


ved,  disposed  of.  approved,  and  percent  of  approvals  for  aid  to  dependent  children  for  fiscal  years  1957  and  1958, 

by  quarters 


\ 


Year  and  quarter 

Number  of 
applications 

Number  of 
applications 
dispoeedof 

AppUoatlons  approved 

Year  and  quarter 

Number  of 

appUoatlons 

reoeived 

Number  of 
applications 
dispoeedof 

AppUoatktQS  approved 

rsoeived 

Number 

Pereent 

Number 

10S7-l8t  quarter 

716 

841 

1.U0 

1  ata 

687 
833 

1.0M 

i.a»6 

386 
301 
316 
366 

37.3 
36^1 
30.6 
20.8 

ie6»-lst  quarter 

1.414 
1.371 
1,674 
1.361 

1,360 

i,m 

1.443 
1.8M 

463 
464 

470 
461 

36.0 

sai« 

2d  quarter........... 

3d  quarter 

3d  quarter        

3d  quarter........... 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  tottf... 

4th  quarter 

33.6 

31t 

Fiscal  year  totaL.. 

3.084 

8.830 

i,aw 

»L4 

6,610 

8.337 

1,838 

U.I 

• 

• 

» 

f 

f 
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Numbed  »f  appUeationa  received,  ditpoted  of,  approved,  and  percent  of  approvals  in  aid  to  dependent  children  for  fiscal  years  1969-93  by 

quarters 


T«arand  tpxaiter 


10e»-lst  qoartar 

2d  qowtar.....^.. 

3d  Quartar 

4Ui  quarter.. 

fiscal  year  total.. 

106O— Ist  qnarter .. 

2d  qoarter ^ 

3d  qaarter...rr. 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  total.. 

lOCl— lat  vurUr 

Sdqaarter 

ad^wtw 

4th  qnarter 

Fiscal  year  toUL. 


Number  of 

appUeatkms 

raeelTvd 


1.SM 

1.422 
1.404 
1.907 


S.687 


1,500 
1.8t3 
l.fl«0 
1.322 


8.024 


1.4M 
1.3&8 
l.OM 
I.4M 


5,038 


Number  of 
applications 
disposed  of 


l.SU 
1.407 
1.4S2 
1,290 


S.5U 


1,2M 
1.300 
1,734 
1.42S 


5.805 


1.38« 

i.rc 

1.5A3 
1.430 


S.M4 


Applications  approv«d 


Number 


457 
679 
564 
437 


2.0^ 


453 

£21 
810 
550 


2.142 


Percent 


34.7 

3ao« 
sai 

34.0 


8a7 


3&0 

37.4 

38.1 
30.2 


36.8 


542 
488 
575 
802 


2,207 


S0.1 
38.2 


3*1 


Tear  aad  quarter 


19C— 1st  quarter 

2(1  qiiart<'r... 

3d  quarter 

4tb  quarter y... 

Fiscal  y«ar  total. 

1063— 1st  quarter 

2d  quarter... 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  ytv  totaL 


Number  of 

applications 

received 


1.426 
1.281 
I.IM 

eei 


4.818 


1.283 
1.036 
1.043 
1,011 


4.363 


Number  ot 
applications 
dtopoaed  of 


1.464 

1.304 
1.127 
1.030 


1«M 


1.330 

972 

887 

1.044 


4,009 


ApplicatkHM  tpsn^^i 


Number 


aoo 


1.8U 

307 
276 
278 
340 


1,300 


Vtneat 


41.5 
IS.3 
M.8 
S&l 


r.6 

38.8 

38.0 
32.6 


38.3 


Number  of  applications  received,  disposed  of,  approved,  (tnd  percent  of  approvals  in  aid  to  the  disabled,  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968,  by 

quarters 


Year  and  qnarter 

Number  of 

applications 

received 

Number  of 
applications 

disposed  of 

Applications  approved 

Year  and  quarter 

Number  of 
appUcations 

reccivi'd 

Number  of 
applications 
dis|>ose<l  of 

Applications  approved 

Number 

rcrcent 

Number 

Percent 

1067- 1st  qnarter 

2d  quartt-r 

314 
254 
200 

292 

328 
316 
2«2 
307 

234 
306 

189 
24« 

^    72.0 
65.2 
T3.1 

sai 

1088-lst  quarter 

2d  quarter ...... 

304 
318 
313 
303 

M4 

388 
310 
282 

222 
386 
178 
204 

84.1 
82  5 

3d  quarter 

3d  quarter......:.... 

81  3 

4th  quarter.. 

4th  quarter...,™ 

Fiscal  year  total... 

80.9 

Fiscal  year  totaL.. 

1,150 

1,210 

878 

713 

1.128 

1,021 

840 

82.3 

Number  of  applications,  received. 

disposed  of,  approved. 

and  percent 

of  approvals,  in  aid  to 

the  disabled,  fiscal  years  1969-63, 

by  quarters 

Year  and  quarter 

Number  of 

applications 

received 

Number  of 
applications 
disposed  of 

Applications  approved 

4 

Year  and  quarter 

* 

Number  of 

applications 

received 

Number  of 
applications 
disposed  of 

Applications  approved 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1080 — 1st  quarter . 

351 
900 

988 
•     887 

238 
988 
978 
871 

212 
101 
380 
202 

80.0 

eowo 

8&6 

78.7 

1002 — 1st  quarter 

187 
310 
340 
8*7 

165 
383 

•14 

143 

232 
IM 
503 

86.8 

3d  qnvter 

3d  quarter ,  .  ...  . 

ad  VMftar 

Sd  qnarter 

91.6 
83.3 

4th  quart«r 

4th  qnarter 

96.6 

FL<tcal  year  totaL.. 
1083— 1st  quarter 

Fl.scnl  year  total... 

1.176 

1.177 

034 

70.3 

1,263 

1.238 

1.152 

aa.1 

1080— 1st  quarter..... 

272 
238 
3.'S7 
390 

270 
251 
361 
393 

99> 

909 
986 
906 

8X5 
8a4 
70.3 

77.8 

313 
364 

286 

286 

347 
254 
281 
267 

336 

343 
388 
317 

MLS 

2d  quarter 

Sd  quarter.... 

4th  quarter 

3d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

95.7 
95.4 
81  3 

Fiscal  year  total... 

Fiscal  year  tt^aL.. 

1,286 

1.375 

1.017 

70.7 

1,149 

1,149 

1,054 

91.7 

1881— 1st  quarter 

364 

276 
129 
180 

378 
250 
231 
180 

286 
210 
208 
151 

78.8 
84.0 
00.0 
79.8 

2d  quarter..... 

3d  quarter... 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  total... 

929 

1.048 

856 

81.5 

Number  of  applications  received,  disposed  of,  approved,  and  percent  of  approvals  for  aid  to  the  blind  for  fiscal  year  1967  and  1968,  by 

quarters 


Year  and  quarter 

Nrnnber  of 

applications 
taeetved 

Niwiber  of 
applications 
dispaMdof 

Appiicfttions  approved 

Year  and  quarter 

Number  of 

appUcations 

received 

Number  of 
applications 
olBpoaedof 

Applications  approved 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1867— 1st  quarter 

13 

8 

36 
16 

18 
30 
14 

34 

12 

10 

7 

10 

66.7 
80.0 

aoo 

41.7 

1068— 1st  quarter 

13 
16 
16 
14 

13 
11 
18 
15 

7 

0 

8 

H) 

53.8 

>»  qm^tar 

3(tqiaHt« 

81.8 

3d  qnarter 

3d  qnwtw... 

83.3 

4th  quarter 

4th  quarter    .  . , 

66.7 

rbcalyav  totaL.. 

Fiscal  year  totaL.. 

6S 

76 

» 

6La 

<« 

54 

U 

87.4 
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Number  of  applications  received,  disposed  of,  approved,  and  percent  of  approvaU  in  aid  to  the  blind,  fiscal  years  1959-S3,  by  quarters 


Year  and  quarter 

Number  of 

ain>U«»tk»s 

raoeived 

Number  of 
applio*tloos 
disposed  of 

AppUcations  aiHtroved 

Tear  and  quarter 

Number  of 

appUcatioos 

received 

Number  of 
appUcations 
dispoBedof 

AppUcations  approved 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

1950- Ut  qutftar 

adqoartar 

18 

17 
15 
16 

U 

9S 
15 
11 

7 

15 

8 

6 

4&6 
65.3 
63.8 

64.6 

1063-l8t  quarter 

ad  quarter 

8d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

14 

10 
10 

7 

16 
0 
0 

1A 

8 
I 

53.3 
33.3 

66.7 

Fiscal  year  total... 

1080— Ut  qoartar 

9d  quartar.. 

67 

30 
16 

64 

1 

16 
17 

SO* 

0 

7 

66.3 

66.3 
41.1 

Fiscal  year  total... 

1963-l8t  quarter 

2d  quarter   

41 

10 

8 

43 

0 
7 

6 
33 

7 

6ao 

63.6 
77.8 

8d  QBiftar_......... 

«h«MftW. 

Fiscal  year  total... 

1                  U 
'                 IS 

62 

31 
13 

66 

6 
6 

38 

38.6 
80.0 

42.4 

3d  quarter 

1th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  total... 

0 
11 

88 

0 
10 

88 

6 

7 

28 

86.7 
66.6 

7ao 

71.4 

1961— 1st  qoMtv 

12 
10 

'               18 

13 

10 
10 
17 

7 
ft 
6 
8 

68.8 

6ao 

80.0 
47.6 

9d  qoMtar. 

3d  quarter    „ 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  total... 

53 

II 

tt 

36 

53.0 

Number  of  appUcations  received,  disposed  of,  approved  and  percent  of  approvaU  in  general  public  assistance,  fiscal  years  1967-68,  by  quartern 


Year  and  quarter 


1967— Ist  quarter 

2d  quarter 

Sd  quarter 

4tb  qoaitar 

Fiscal  year  total 


Number  of 

AppUcatioos 

received 


464 
663 

022 
925 


2,964 


Number  of 
applications 
disposed  of 


S80 
613 

785 
972 


2,780 


Applications  approved 


Number 


187 
195 
349 
343 


883 


Percent 


43.0 
81.8 
81.7 
34.0 


31.0 


Year  and  quarter 


1058- 1st  quarter 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  totaL 


Number  of 

applications 

received 


810 
988 
062 


8,658 


Number  of 
applications 
disposed  of 


837 

714 

067 

1,002 


3,630 


AppUcations  approved 


Number 


376 
354 
343 
431 


1,403 


Percent 


82.8 
40.6 
35.4 

4S.0 

38.9 


Number  of  applications  received,  disposed  of,  approved,  and  percent  of  approvaU  in  general  public  assistance,  fiscal  years  1969-63  bv 

I  quarters  '    " 


Year  and  quart«r 

Number  of 

applications 

received 

Number  of 
applications 
disposed  of 

Applications  approved 

Year  and  quarter 

Number  of 

applications 

received 

Number  of 
appUcatioos 
disposed  of 

AppUcations  amiroved 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

IftW— Ist  quarter 

066 
868 
002 
767 

843 
038 
008 

704 

340 
408 
445 
326 

4a3 
43.6 
44.8 
41.0 

1062 — Ist  quarter . 

1,016 
880 

780 

1,022 
840 
880 
788 

451 
323 
386 
398 

2d  Quarter 

^1  niv*vt«» 

ad  quarter 

44.1 
87.8 
43.8 
30.8 

Sd  quarter 

4th  quarter. 

Fiscal  year  total... 

lOMV— lat  niiKrtiv 

3.503 
It 

3,668 

1.616 

43.6 

Fiscal  year  totaL.. 

3,803 

3,800 

1,457 

41.5 

ad  qnarter 

3d  quarter... 

4thqaatter 

WO 
001 
061 
727 

756 
701 
808 
878 

294 
349 
358 
SS4 

38.8 
44.1 
30.0 
38.1 

1063— 1st  quarter 

ad  quarter 

3d  quarter.. 

4th  quartar 

748 
718 
746 
608 

727 
647 
767 

eei 

241 
234 
342 
221 

SS.1 
S6.» 
81.8 
82.5 

necal  year  totaL.. 

3,470 

3,318 

1.338 

40.2 

Fiscal  year  total 

2,007 

2,823 

088 

SS.9 

1961— Ist  quarter 

864 

886 

1,058 

040 

811 
832 
903 
888 

348 
388 
400 
306 

42.0 
46.2 
43.8 
44.7 

3d  quarter 

M  qoartfr 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  total... 

8,743 

3,480 

1,630 

44.3 

Number  of  applications  received,  disposed  of,  approved,  and  percent  of  approvaU  for  old-age  assistance,  fiscal  years  1967  and  1968  by  quarters 


Year  and  quarter 


1957— 1st  quarter 

ad  quarter 

Sd  qnarter 

4th  qnarter 

Flsoal  year  totaL.. 


Number  of 

appUcatioos 

received 


384 
380 
533 
588 


i.ao4 


Number  of 
appUcatioDs 
dispoeedof 


353 
413 

480 
801 


um 


Applications  approved 


Number 


130 
151 
160 
196 


Percent 


88.8 
88.8 

80.4 
SS.3 

8&4 


Year  and  quarter 


1068— 1st  quarter 

3d  quarter _._ 

3d  quarter 

4th  quarter 

Fiscal  year  totaL 


Namberof 

appUcations 

received 


678 
438 
476 
50 


^OM 


Number  of 
M>plications 
disposed  of 


616 
438 
445 
46S 


1,847 


AppUcaUons  approved 


Number 


184 

188 
166 
164 


887 


Percent 


98.8 

418 

87.8 
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Numbtr  of  ajyplieatiatxt  received,  diepoted  of,  apjtroved,  and  percent  of  approval*  in  oid-offe  a*ei»iance,  fiteal  yean  1969-6S,  by  quarters 


Yttrtatd  qptrtm 

Number  of 
rMetred 

Namber  of 
aopHeatkna 
dlspoMdof 

Applications  approved 

Tew  and  qoarter 

Namber  of 

•ppttoatlone 

reeelTed 

Namber  of 
appUeMioDS 
(U^Mwdof 

Applications  approved 

Number 

Pw«ant 

Namber 

Peroent 

lOeO— 1st  quartar 

003 
4S3 
307 
30B 

4S0 
4A7 
404 
383 

171 
103 
168 
180 

8t.O 

ae 

40.3 
86.3 

IMS— 1st  quarter 

313 

J            333 

248 

343 

204 
336 
380 
838 

US 

140 

130 

06 

38.8 

3d  initrXir 

3d  quarter  ... 

44  3 

8<l  annrur 

8d  quarter 

41  4 

4th  (luartw 

4th  quarter 

42  I 

Finral  year  total... 
1063 — 1st  quarter 

rtBttl  rev  total... 

l.Ml 

1. 004 

604 

30.3 

1.147 

1,148 

480 

41.8 

1M»-Itt  qoartar 

830 
303 

371 
878 

800 
836 

808 
383 

116 
114 
184 
M6 

37. » 
84.9 
83.0 
38.1 

323 
197 
208 
346 

888 
287 
177 
387 

110 
07 
48 

n 

38.0 

M  Quarter    . „. 

2d  quarter  .  .      .  . 

4ao 

8<1  qaart«r   

3d  quarter 

27  1 

4th  qiinrtv 

4th  quarter 

38.4 

Fiscal  year  total. . . 

Piaeal  rear  total... 

1.440 

1.413 

411 

36.1 

S73 

•84 

346 

37.0 

igOl— 1st  quarter 

370 
335 
200 
827 

342 
328 
283 
810 

154 

135 

03 

111 

45.0 
41.1 
33.8 
84.8 

2d  quarter 

3d  quarter 

4th  qtiarttir. . .   . 

Fiscal  year  total... 

1.322 

1,263 

4B3 

30.0 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  in- 
clude in  the  RscoKD  at  this  point  two  re- 
surveys  of  the  ADC  random  sample 
and  testimony,  adduced  during  the  hear- 
ings, interpreting  and  evaluating  the  re- 
surveys. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

REST7KVXT  Or  ADC  EAMDOM  SA1CPL.K 

Senator  Btko.  ThU  would  probably  be  a 
good  place,  Mr.  Brewer  and  Mr.  Oalvln,  to 
comment  on  the  resvirvey  of  the  ADC  ran- 
dom sample.  Now,  we  have  Just  put  Into 
the  record  the  siirvey  of  50  cases  which  were 
not  selected  In  a  scientific  manner  but 
which  were  selected  rather  accidentally,  and 
by  hit-or-miss  methods,  I  suppose.  You 
have  now  conducted  a  reaurvey,  not  Just  of 
a  portion  of  the  cases  that  were  removed 
following  the  special  investigation,  but  you 
have  resurveyed  all  of  the  cases  that  were 
removed;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Oaltin.  That  is  correct. 

Senator  BTmo.  So  you  have  a  100-percent 
resurvey  of  the  cases  that  were  removed. 

Mr.  Galvin.  This  could  be  projected  for 
the  whole  caseload  as  it  existed  at  the  time 
of  the  sample  selection.  These  are  the  141 
cases  that  were  closed  in  the  investigation 
of  the  random  sample  of  the  whole  ADC 
caseload  at  that  time.  The  results  of  the 
resurvey  show  as  of  the  date  of  the  B\irvey, 
what  would  happen  to  that  group  of  ineli- 
glbles  that  were  in  the  caseload  at  the  time 
the  sample  was  selected. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now,  at  the  time  of  the  last 
hearing  you  presented  the  sxirvey  of  a  few 
of  these  families,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Galvin.  It  was  23. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right;  23,  let  us  say.  At 
that  time,  I  suggested  that  you  conduct  a 
resurvey  of  the  same  23  families  and  be  pre- 
pared to  present  the  results  of  the  resurvey 
at  the  hearing  this  year.  Now,  you  did  bet- 
ter than  this.  You  went  beyond  the  23  and 
you  did  a  resurvey  of  100  percent.  You  did 
a  restirvey  of  the  141  cases,  which  is  more 
than  the  conunittee  asked  for,  but  it  cer- 
tainly is  pleasing  to  hear  that  you  have 
resurveyed  the  entire  group. 

wiiraams  based  on  rzsurvet 
Now.  what  are  your  findings  based  on  this 
resurvey?    You  already  have  addressed  yoiu-- 
aelf  to  the  findings  with  reference  to  the  ap- 
peals.    What  are  the  additional  findings? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Seventy-seven,  or  fifty-four 
percent,  of  the  cases  the  clients  were  still 
living  at  the  same  address;  64  had  moved  to 
a  new  address.  Of  the  133  cases  closed,  44 — 
35  percent — had  reapplied  for  assistance; 
16 — or  12  percent — of  these  applications  were 


approved;  35 — or  19  percent — were  rejected; 
and  5  or  4  percent  were  pending  agency  de- 
cision as  of  March  27.  It  was  ascertained 
that  rent  had  been  paid  for  the  month  of 
January  by  66  of  the  families,  including  8 
families  whoee  cases  had  not  been  closed, 
and  13  who  had  reapplied  and  been  approved 
for  assistance.  The  January  rent,  and  this 
was  conducted  in  January,  had  not  been  paid 
by  all — by  47  of  the  families.  The  rent  sit- 
uation in  eight  cases  could  not  be  deter- 
mined. This  is  a  bad  photocopy.  That  is 
"86"  instead  of  "66."  The  rent  had  been  paid 
for  the  current  month. 

Senator  Btrd.  For  the  month  in  which— — 

Mr.  Galvin.  For  the  month  of  the  survey, 
the  rents  had  been  paid. 

In  the  three  families  who  had  reapplied 
and  been  approved,  two  were  delinquent  only 
for  the  current  month  or  the  month  of  Jan- 
uary, and  the  third  was  delinquent  for  3 
months.  However,  this  client  had  been  in 
arrears  $271  at  the  time  of  the  prior  investi- 
gation in  December  1961.  and  Is  currently  in 
arrears  only  $222.50. 

In  the  other  44  cases  in  which  the  rent  is 
delinquent,  the  situation  is  as  follows:  1 
week  or  less — this  Is  the  delinquent  rent — 
1  week  or  lees,  4  families;  2  weeks  or  less,  2 
families;  3  weeks,  1  family;  l  month,  24  fam- 
Ules;  5  weeks,  1  family;  6  weeks,  2  families; 
7  weeks,  1  family;  2  months,  5  families;  3 
months,  4  families. 

To  recap  that,  33.  or  70  percent  of  the  47 
who  were  delinquent  in  the  rent,  were  in 
arrears  only  for  the  current  month  or  for 
part  of  the  current  month;  65,  or  56  percent 
of  the  117  families  not  currently  receiving 
assistance,  were  paid  up  to  date  on  their 
rent;  and  31,  or  26  percent,  were  1  month  or 
less  in  arrears;  9,  or  8  percent,  were  in  ar- 
rears for  5  weeks  to  2  months;  4.  or  3  percent. 
In  arrears  for  3  months.  And  the  rental  sit- 
uation could  not  be  ascertained  in  8,  or  7 
percent,  of  the  cases. 

CHn.DREN  IN  JUNIOR  VILLAGE 

A  complete  list  was  obtained  from  the 
Child  Welfare  Division  of  all  children  placed 
at  Junior  Village  between  November  1961  and 
January  25,  1963.  This  lUt  of  45  children 
with  14  families  contains  names  of  children 
whose  placement  In  Junior"  Village  Is  not  as 
a  direct  result  of  the  social  worker's  decision 
to  close  the  case  based  on  the  investigative 
report. 

For  example,  2  children  turned  over  to 
the  Department,  because  the  grantee  relative 
no  longer  wanted  to  care  for  them:  At  the 
time  of  this  report  In  January,  23  children 
were  still  at  Junior  Village.  There  are  2 
cases  in  addition  to  the  141  which  were  con- 
tinued on  assistance,  but  the  children  were 
placed  in  Junior  Village.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  three  children  were  placed  in  March 


1962  and  are  still  there.  In  the  other  case, 
two  children  were  placed  in  September  of 
1962,  and  were  later  placed  in  foster  homes 
where  they  still  are. 

Fifty  of  the  141  families  are  receiving  sur- 
plus food.  Only  31,  or  26  percent,  of  the 
117  cases  not  currently  receiving  public  as- 
sistance are  receiving  surplus  food.  Of  the 
31,  21  families  live  at  the  same  address,  and 
10  have  moved;  86  not  ctirrently  receiving 
public  assistance  are  also  not  receiving  sur- 
plus food;  41  of  these  families  live  at  the 
same  address,  and  45  have  moved. 

(The  information  referred  to  follows: ) 
Government  or  tke  Dmrmicr  or 
Columbia.  Department  or  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  OmcE  or  Investi- 
gations AND  Collections, 

March  27,1963. 
Memorandum  to:  Mr.  Donald  D.  Brewer,  Act- 
ing Director  of  Public  Welfare. 
Subject:  Sivvey  ADC  random  sample. 

A  survey  was  made  in  January  1963  to 
determine  the  status  of  141  cases  reported 
closed  by  Public  Assistance  Division  of  the 
cases  investigated  in  the  ADC  random  sample. 
According  to  a  check  made  at  registration 
and  files,  field  administrative  office  In  Janu- 
ary 1963,  11  of  these  cases  have  not  been 
closed.  All  other  cases  were  closed  no  later 
than  July  1962.  A  check  with  Public  Assist- 
ance Division  disclosed  that  3  of  these  11 
should  have  been  closed. 

One  had  not  been  closed  because  the  clos- 
ing notice  had  not  been  sent  to  registration 
and  files;  however,  no  payment  had  been 
authorized  since  June  1962.  One  case  had 
not  been  recorded  as  closed  by  registration 
and  flies  although  the  closing  notice  had 
been  sent  there.  The  third  case  had  been 
recorded  as  closed  but  incorrect  information 
.had  been  furnished  OIC  on  the  case  status, 
due  probably  to  the  fact  that  the  client  had 
reapplied  for  assistance  in  September  1962 
and  is  currently  an  active  case. 

Of  the  eight  cases  never  closed,  six  were 
reinstated  as  a  result  of  the  appeal  decision 
and  two  were  not  closed  because  of  changes 
in  the  living  situation  of  the  clients. 

It  was  ascertained  that  In  77  (54  percent) 
of  the  cases  the  clients  were  still  living  at 
the  same  address,  including  5  of  those  cases 
which  were  never  closed  and  10  of  the  re- 
approved  cases.  Sixty-four  had  moved  to  a 
new  address,  including  three  of  those  never 
closed  and  six  of  the  reapproved  cases.  The 
families  that  moved  Included  six  who  moved 
out  of  town,  one  who  is  in  prison,  and  two 
who  are  In  the  Department  of  Public  Wel- 
fare Residential  Training  Center. 

Of  the  133  cases  closed,  46  (35  percent) 
have  reapplied  for  assistance;  16  (12  percent) 
of  those  applications  were  approved,  25  (19 
percent)  rejected  and  5  (4  percent)  are  pend- 
ing agency  decision. 
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It  WM  ascertained'  that  rent  had  been 
paid  for  the  month  of  January  by  86  of  the 
families,  including  8  families  wliose  casaa 
have  not  been  closed;  on  13  who  had  reap- 
plied and  been  approved  for  assistance.  The 
January  rent  had  not  been  paid  by  C7  of  the 
families,  including  S  who  had  reapplied  and 
been  approved  for  asststance.  The  rent  sit- 
uation in  eight  cases  oould  not  be  deter- 
mined. 

In  the  three  families  who  had  reapplied 
and  been  approved,  two  were  delinquent  only 
for  the  current  month  and  the  third  was  de- 
linquent for  3  months.  This  client  had  been 
In  arrears  $271  at  the  time  of  the  prior  in- 
vestigation in  December  1961  and  la  cur- 
rently in  arrears  $222.50. 

In  the  other  44  caoea  In  which  the  rent 
Is  delinquent,  the  slttiation  is  m  follows: 

One  week  or  lees:  Pour  families,  including 
one  owing  a  week's  rent  when  the  family 
moved  out  of  the  District  and  whose  present 
addreM  Is -unknown. 

Two  weeks:  Two  families. 

Three  weeks:  One  family. 

One  month:  Fourteen  families. 

Five  weeks:  One  family. 

Biz  WMka:  Two  famlUes. 

Seven  weeks:  One  family. 


Two  months:  Five  families,  inpinrtir^g  one 
who  moved  out  of  the  District  In  June  1962. 

Three  months:  Four  famlliee,  Including 
one  who  moved  out  of  the  District  in  Octo- 
l>er  1902  and  another  who  was  tn  arrecuiv  at 
the  time  of  the  move.  Neither  of  the  present 
addresses  are  known. 

Thirty-three  (70  percent)  of  the  47  who 
were  delinquent  in  the  rent  were  in  arreuv 
only  for  the  current  month  or  for  a  part  of 
the  current  month. 

Sixty-five  (56  percent)  of  the  117  families 
not  currently  receiving  assistance  were  paid 
up  to  date  on  their  rent  and  31  (26  percent) 
were  1  month  or  less  in  arrears.  Nine  (8 
percent)  were  in  arrears  for  5  weeks  to  2 
months,  four  (8  peroent)  In  arrears  for  3 
months,  and  the  rental  situation  could  not 
be  ascertained  in  eight  (7  percent)  cases. 

A  CKxnplete  list  was  obtained  from  the 
Child  Welfare  Division  of  all  children  placed 
In  Junior  Village  between  November  1961 
and  January  25,  1963,  whose  cases  were 
Closed  in  the  ADC  random  sample  investiga- 
tion. This  list  of  45  chUdren  from  14  fami- 
lies which  is  attached  as  schedule  A.  con- 
tains names  of  children  whose  placement  in 
Junior  Village  is  not  as  a  direct  result  of  the 
social   worker's   decision   to   close   the   case 
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based  <mx  the  Investigation  report;  e,g,  two 
children  turned  over  to  the  Department  be- 
catise  the  grantee  relative  no  longer  wanted 
to  care  for  them.  Twenty-three  children  are 
Btll!  at  Junior  Village. 

There  are  two  cases  in  the  ADC  random 
sample  investigation  which  were  continued 
on  assistance  but  the  children  were  placed 
In  Junior  Village.  In  one  of  the  cases,  three 
children  were  placed  in  March  1962  and  are 
still  there.  In  the  other  case,  two  children 
were  placed  in  September  1962  and  were 
later  placed  In  foster  homes  where  they  still 
are. 

Fifty  of  the  141  families  are  receiving  sur- 
plus food.  Included  in  this  group  are:  Six 
of  the  eight  families  whose  cases  were  nev«' 
closed;  13  of  the  16  reapproved  cases;  one  of 
the  five  pending  applications. 

Only  31  (26  percent)  of  the  117  cases  not 
currently  receiving  public  aiwl stance  are  re- 
ceiving surplus  food.  Of  the  31,  21  families 
live  at  the  same  address  and  10  have  moved. 
Eighty-six  not  currently  receiving  public  as- 
sistance are  also  not  receiving  surplus  food. 
Forty-one  of  these  families  live  at  the  same 
address  and  45  have  moved. 

William  R.  Galvin, 
Investigations  and  Collectiont  Officer. 


Attachment  A 
pKHdren  placed  in  Junior  Village  whose  cases  voere  dosed  tn  ADC  random  sample  investigation 


Date  of  last  check 


1>Ms.l,  1081. 

Do 

Feb.  1, 1962. 

Apr.  2, 10$3. 


Msr.  1, 1068_. 


Jan.  t,  1008.  „^ Al*.  16,1903 


Sate 

elooMl 


Feb.     6, 1063 

_j.do 

I 
Apr.  18,1961 


Hij  ^ 


1062 


Date  plaopd 

In  Junior 

VlUaga 


Dec     6,1062 

Mar.    7,1062 

/Mar.  16, 1062 
IMar.  10, 1062 


June    6,1062 


Num- 
ber of 
chUdren 
pbMjed 


Data  reloaaed  and  to  whom 


Still  at 
JoDicr 
VUlace 


MT.20.1962{|5;|JlJ}2g 


Feb.  1, 1063. 

May  1, 1903. 
Apr.  1,1061. 


May  1,  loot. 


Feb.  1, 1003. . 
Apr.  1,106$.. 

7unel,196a.. 


Mar.  M062 

June    1.1062 
May    7,1903 

May  SI.  loss 
Mky    3,1063 

Msr.  26^  1062 
A$t.  10,1002 

May    4,1002 


May  10,1002 

June  11,1963 

June  20,1963 
July  18,1963 

Jnly  $0,1083 
Sept.  22, 1063 

Oct.    24,1962 
Jan.     7, 1$6S 

Jan.   17,l$$t 


Bemarka 


1  to  District  Training  Scbool  on  May 
24, 1962. 


May  1, 1962  to  F.N. 


1  on  Dec.  14, 1962,  to  mother. 


}3  on  Sept.  28, 1062,  to  mother._. 


1  on  Oct.  7, 1962,  to  mother;  2  on  Dec. 
31,  1062,  to  mother. 


4  on  July  IS,  1062,  to  moflier 

6  on  Aug.  S,  1962,  to  mother 


1  on  Oct.  32, 1062,  to  mother 

1  on  Nov.  1, 1062,  to  mother 


1  en  Jan.  20, 106S,  to  Central  Unton 
Mivlon. 


Case  closed  but  not  as  a  result  of  special  Investigation  proj- 
ect (SIP)  report.  Orantee  relative  no  longer  wanted  to 
care  for  children  and  iiimed  them  over  to  Department. 

Former  recipient  Is  currently  emptoyvd  and  is  not  rvccMng 
■zrplus  food.    Uer  rest  is  1  week  ($7)  in  arrears. 

Mother  was  pregnant  when  she  placed  the  children  vlth 
Child  Welfare  Division.  Mother  has  3  children  with  her. 
She  Is  living  with  paramour  and  father  of  several  children. 
BedpisBt  is  set  reeeiving  surptus  food.  She  haa  moved 
and  the  rent  is  paid  up  to  date. 

Mother  reapplied  for  assistance  and  was  rejected  on  Oct.  31, 

Recipient  is  not  receiving  sarptos  food  and  Is  living  rent 
free  in  her  new  address. 

Mother  has  been  employed  several  years  without  notifying 
agency.  Mother  reapplied  lor  assistance  on  May  28, 
1962,  but  was  rejected.    Recipient  is  not  receiving  »ur- 

Elas  /ood.    She  has  moved  to  a  dlfJerent  address  where 
er  rent  Is  currently  paid  up.    She  Is  currently  employed. 
Reapplied  for  assistance.    Rejected  twio^  May  23,  1862, 

and   Oct.   10,   1962.    Reapplied  and  was  approved  on 

Nov.  20,  1963.    She  was  at  the  Department  of  Public 

Welfare  Residential  Training  Center. 
Reapplied  for  asaiatance,  and  was  rejected  on  Sept.  18, 1962. 

Recipient  not  re<*iving  surplus  food.    8be  baa  moved 

aad  ber  rent  is  paid  up  to  dale. 
Reapplied  for  assistance  on  July  2,  1962,  and  approved  on 

Jnly  6,  1962. 
Reapplied  and  was  rejected  on  Dee.  21. 1061.    BeeipiHit  h 

receivinjt  surplus  food.    Has  moved  to  a  new  address  and 

is  1  laoatb  in  arrears  in  her  rent. 
Rrrlpiuit  is  not  receiving  surplus  food  and  lives  rent  free 

with  relatives.    She  is  currently  employed. 
Reapplied  and  was  rejected  on  July  23,  1962;  Aug.  27,  1963; 

aad  Sept.  18,  W62.    Recipient  is  receiving  surplus  food. 

Sbe  has  moved  to  a  new  addreag  and  her  rent  a  paid  up 

ts  date.  ^^ 

Reapplied  and  wag  rejected  Doc.  6,  1962.    Recipient  k  not 

receivinff  surplus  food. 
Recipient  is  not  receiving  snrplns  (bod.    Has  moved  to  a 

new  address.    Uer  rent  is  in  arrean  1  mooth.    Sbe  is 

living  with  a  man  at  the  new  address. 
Reapplied  and  was  rejected  on  Nov.  4,  1962.    Recipient 

corrently  receiving  sm^lus  food.    She  is  living  at  a  new 

address  and  la  3  OMmttM  in  arreers  in  her  rent. 


Senatoi'  Bteb.  Did  you  cover  the  restirvey. 
Mr.  Oalvln? 

Mr.  OALVor.  No.  Tliat  was  the  January 
report. 


assuavii,  sxmicBn   i ess 

Now,  the  resurvey  report  dated  September 
24,  19«3,  was  made  during  the  month  of 
August  1963.  The  statiu  of  the  eaaee  Is  as 
follows:  9,  or  6.8  percent,  were  newr  cloned 
and  were  continued  od  assistance;  101,  or 
71.7  percent,  were  cloe«d  and  never  reopened. 
One  or  0.7  percent  wm  closed  but  was  re- 
opened   prior    to    December    81,    1902,    and 


again  closed  i>rtor  to  December  1,  1962.  Five 
cases,  or  3.6  peroent,  were  closed,  reopened 
prior  to  December  31,  1962,  and  again  cloeed 
after  December  81,  1962. 

Ten  eases,  or  7.1  percent,  were  closed  at 
the  time  of  the  special  Investigation  and 
were  reopened  prior  to  December  31,  1962, 
and  are  still  active. 

Ifteen  caaea,  c»  10.«  peroent,  were  cloeed, 
then  were  reopened  after  December  31,  1962, 
and  still  active.  So,  of  tlie  141,  there  ar*  cur- 
rently on  assistance  84  cases. 

I  also  have  code  reasons  for  cloeing,  which 
I  wUl  supply  for  the  record. 


(The  material  referred  to  foUows:) 

OOVXaNMKNT    OP    THX    DiSTXICT    Or 

Columbia.  DxPAXTMxifT  or  Pub- 
lic Weltakx.  Omcx  of  iNvxsn- 

GATIONS   AND   COI.LXCTIONS, 

September  24, 19f3. 
Memorandum    to:    Mr.    Donald    D.    Brewer, 

Acting  Director  ot  Public  Welfare. 
Subject:  Besurvey  ADC  random  aample. 

Reference  is  made  to  survey  made  in  Jan- 
mry  1968  of  the  sUtus  of  141  caaes  as  re- 
ported closed  in  the  ADC  random  sample,  as 
reported  to  you  by  letter  March  27,  1968. 
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A  racimrey  of  the  141  casw  of  the  ADC 
random  aample  reported  closed  aa  a  result 
of  the  special  Investigation  project  to  deter- 
mine their  current  status  was  made  Augxist 
1963.    Results  are  as  follows: 


Code  reasons  for  closing,  six  cases  closed, 
reopened,  and  agmln  closed. 


StatuM  of  oases 

> 

Number 
ot  oases 

Percent 

Never  dosed,  continued  on  amM- 

0 
101 

1 

3 

10 
15 

0.3 

Ck)«e<l,  iwver  reopened 

71.7 

Cloaed,  reopened  prloc  to  Dec.  31, 
\m2,  and  acaln  cloaed  prior  to 
Dec.  31,  1002 

.7 

Closed,  reopened  prior  to  Dec.  31, 
1003.  and  acatai  cioeed  aner  Dec. 
31,1002 

3.0 

CJoeed  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1902,  re- 
opene<l  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1002, 
still  active 

7.1 

Cloee.1  prior  to  Dec.  31,  1002.  re- 
flliened  aTler  Dec.  31.  1002.  itUl 
actiTe 

lao 

Code  reasons  for  closing 
Of  the  133  cases  closed,  code  reasons  for 
initial  closing  are  as  follows: 

Number 

Code:  of  cases 

01 1 


03.. 
04.. 
11.. 

la.. 

21.. 
22.. 
S$.. 
85.. 

»7.. 
41.. 
58.. 
54.. 

71- 
72-. 
78.. 
74-. 
7«.. 
79_. 
90.. 
92.. 
98.. 
94.. 


1 

6 

2 

1 

1 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1. 

1 

2 

1 

6 
12 

5 

5 
S2 

8 

1 

1  ■ 
18 


Subtotal __.  131 

None 1 

Total.. 132 

Mots. — Not  cioeed  in  registration  and  flies. 

Of  the   101   cases  cioeed  never   reopened, 
code  reasons  for  closing  were  as  follows: 

number 

Code:  of  cases 

01 _ 


04.. 
lU. 
12_. 
21-. 
22.. 
88.. 
86-. 
87.. 
41.. 
58.. 
54-. 
71.. 
72_. 
78.. 
74.. 
76_. 
79.. 
90.. 
92-. 
04.. 


4 
89 


1 
.w     18 


ToUl. 


IM 


Number  of  oases 

Cods,  orifinal 

Code,  ad 
cloaiBg 

1 

OS 

74 
70 
94 

73 

1 

11 

a. 

04,70,04 

1 

n 

Code  reason  for  closing  2S  cases  originally 
cioeed,  again  reopened,  and  still  active: 

I  Number 

Code:  of  cases 

11 1 

72 1 

73 8 

7« 1 

79 10 

00 . 2 

93 1 

94 - 6 

Appeal  hearings 
Thirty-one  (23  percent)    of  the  141  cases 
requested  appear  hearings,  with  results  as 
follows : 

I  Number 

Agency  sxistained :  of  cases 

Never  closed 1 

Closed,   never  reopened 10 

Cioeed  and  reopened  prior  to  Dec.  31, 

1962.  stlU  active 1 

Closed  prior  to  Dec.  31.  1962.  reopened 
after  Dec.  31,  1962.  Still  active 1 

Total  (41.9  percent  of  31) 13 


Number 
of  cases 
Agency  action  not  sustained : 

Never  closed,  still  on  assistance 5 

Continued  on  assistance,  closed  prior 

to  Dec.   31,    1963 1 

Continued  on  assistance,  closed  prior 
to  Dec.  31,  1962.  again  approved,  and 
again  closed  after  Dec.  31,  1962 1 

Total  (23.6  percent  of  31) 7 

Withdrawals: 

Closed,    never    reo]>ened 3 

Closed  and  reopened  prior  to  Decem- 
ber 1962,  currently  active 5 

Closed  prior  to  December  1962.  reop- 
ened after  E>ecember  1962,  still  ac- 
tive        1 

Cioeed  prior  to  December  1962,  re- 
opened prior  to  December  1962.  and 
closed  prior  to  December  1962 1 

Total  (29  percent  of  31) 0 

Failed  to  appear : 

Cioeed  prior  to  Decemlier  1962.  never 
reopened 1 

Closed  prior  to  December  1963.  re- 
opened prior  to  Decemt>er  1963.  still 
active 1 

Total  (6.6  percent  of  31) 2 

Reapplications 

Of  the  133  cases  closed.  69  recipients  (44.4 
percent)  made  88  reapplications  as  follows: 


. 

* 

Itime 

2  times 

3  times 

4  times 

ToUl 
appU- 
cants 

ToUl 
number 

of 
reappli- 
cations 

PendinK 

Never  reopened 

20 

15 

• 

0 

4 

1 
4 

1 
1 

38 
24 

0 

39 
43 

e 

a 

Reopened  after 

Closed,   reopened 
again  closed 

after  reapplieatioa. 

Total 

41 

10 

5 

2 

18 

88 

3 

1 

Children  admitted  to  Junior  Village 

Case 

Date  admitted 

Num- 
ber 

Date  discharged 

Num- 
ber 

Dlscharied  to- 

StUlat 
Junior 
ViUace 

Parent    still    on    assistance: 
1 

Decen-.ber  1061.. 

January  1063.. 
Seiitember  1063.. 

May  1862   

July  1062 

June  1962   

2 

3 

1 
2 
5 

4 

May  24,  1062.... 
Apr.  23.  1063.... 

1 

1 

DT8 

0 

F.H 

2 

a 

3 

November  1082.. 

March  1003 

August  1003 

1 
3 
5 
4 

Mother 

0 

4 k. 

5 

W.T.C 

Motlier 

0 
0 

0 

T.C 

0 

Total 

17 

14 

a 

January  1003 

June  1062 

March  1003 

do 

Parent  not  on  assistance: 

1 

S 

3 

2 
8 

1 

1 

0 

3 
3 
3 

4 

a 

3 

January  1008 

February  1983... 

May  1003 

March  1003 

January  1003 

January  1063.... 
FebrmuT  1008... 

July  1083 

Deoember  1083.. 

June  1003 

March  1903 

September  190B.. 

1 
3 
3 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
3 
8 

F  H 

0 

S 

Mother 

F.H 

Mother 

C.U.  Mission... 

0 

4 

0 

5 

January  1008 

July  1083 

Jane  1063 

October  1063 

May  1003 

March  1003 

February  1003... 

0 

« 

Mother 

0 

7 

Mother 

4 

8 

Mother 

0 

9 

..do 

i 

10 

41 

4 

Total 

88 

94 

14 

Not  part  of  141: 

Septeniber  1083.. 
March  1003. 

a 

8 

Deoember  1082.. 

3 

1 

F  H 

0 

3. 

CCH  NH  Tnit.. 

3 

Total 

8 

8 

3 
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Residence  and  rental 
or  Um  141  oasss.  «7  (47J  porosnt) 
stlU  residing  at  ths  sodm  addrsss.  78  (61.4 
percent)  have  changad  their  addrsssss,  aiMl 
one  is  decsased.  Residenos  aztd  rantol  In- 
formation is  as  fiillifg 

11  Nwmber 

On  assist  anre,  ■aae  a4disM  (12.0  pefteot) u 


Rent  paymenta, 
DsMnvMot  (SH 


ithS» 


n 
1 


Ob 


887.  SO 

4&Q0 
118.08 
aiSpcteait) 16 


Rent  payments,  current o 

Delinquent  (H  month,  1  mooth,  2  months)     "     8 
Average  rental  ooknewn  (iMSpMsi) i 


Met( 


40 

Rent  payments,  coirent  (77.8  peroaot). 38 

DeHnntieBt  (1  and  >  montfas)  CI8.8  iMront)    „       0 
~—  ---,  (4_,  pero^t)^ , 


Net  SB 


A« 

BmallesL. 
liSfmat. 


1~ 


<48.3 


8M.8i 

3L0O 
110.08 


67 


Rant  payiiMnts,CHn«nt  (58.0  perssBt^ 30 

Delinquent  (13.8  percent) 7 

Rent  1^  (lO.S  percent) „       -----  ^ 

Loss  of  contact  (36.3  percent) III  15 


AverMB ,. 

nmartast ^ \_l 

Decf«ed  (0.7  peroent)™ri|lZriII 


888.30 

33.00 

188.08 


Rental  rmnges 

Figures  available  on  113  of  141 

On  assistance,  ssmie  address,  18  at  18. 

On   aaslsUnce,    new  address,   19  of   16    (8 
rent  free,  1  unknown) . 

No  longer  on  asslstsiice,  same  address, 
of  40  (8  rant  free). 

Mo  longer  on  asslstanos.  new  address, 
of  68  ( 10  tutknoem.  6  nsnt  trea.  1 


47 


85 


AM 

Acdve 

sane 

address 

Ac«lve    Closed 

netr       same 

address  address 

Cloaed 

new 
address 

Total 

88  to  48 

41  toM 

Ai  tAsa 

a" 

? 

4 
1 

„ 

■5 

1 

14 

10 

18 
11 

31 
30 
15 
0 
8 
3 
2 

61  to  Tfl 

71  to  80 

81  to  08 

01  to  100 :... 

101  to  no  .. 
m  to  138 

la  to  138 

— „ 

Ul  te  148 

1 

1 

•     _  ■.  . 

Total... 

18 

U 

47 

as 

113 

Lixfing  arrangementa 

Living  with  husband  or  paramour: 

On  assistance. 

Oir  assists  no.. 
Living  akme: 

On  asslstanos.. 

Off  aaslstanee «., 

With  frtends  or  rshtttTS: 

On  assistance .». 

Off  assistancs. 
Unknown: 

On  assistance... 

Off  ssslstanos 

Hospital: 

On  assists ncs. 

Off  assists nos. 
Deceased 


Nufkber 


... 


88 

0 

14 

1 
1 

1 


Employment 
employed: 

On  aaslBtsace 

Not  on  asststane* 


t 
fl 


Subtotal. 


Unemplojred: 

On  aaslstanoe .    88 

Not  on  asslstanes 43 


Subtotal. 


•n 


Unknown,  coold  not  be  determined  at 
time  at  surrey: 

On  assistance 4 

Not  on  assistance . 18 


Subtotal. 
Totel 


17 


100 


NoaiberorchildreB 

To  Junior  DIsobarf  ed 
VUlace    Iron  Junior 
vmage 

BtIB  at 
Jonlor 

Village 

aaee 

17 
38 

5 

14 

24 
3 

3 

Parent  off  assistance. . 
Not  part  of  141 

14 
2 

Total 

80 

41 

10 

tree  lunch  program 
Total    families    with    school    ags 
children  living  in  Washingtc«-.  107 

Number  of  families  on  asststanos.  par- 
ticipating      11 

Number  of  families  on  asalataaos,  not 

partletpaUng 15 


Subtotal. 


36 


Numbsr  of  families,  off  assistancs,  par- 
ticipating      ic 

Number  of  families  off  ssulalsiiim.  not 
partaeipatlng 15 


Subtotal.. 


81 


No  information  could  be  obtained  at  time 
of  restirvey  as  to  ages  of  children,  or  par- 
ticipation in  program  on  seven  of  the  families 
on  assistance  and  eight  families  off  assist- 
ance. Remaining  families  either  not  In 
Washington  or  have  no  school  age  children. 

Surplus  foods 
Certified  for  surplus  food: 

On  ssslstanos 19 

Off  assistancs . 81 


Total. 


Mot  osrtlfled  for  surplus  food: 

On  asststaBcs 

Off  assistance 


Total.. 


40 


16 


101 


86  of  the  recipients  now  off  asslstanes 
rolls,  not  currently  osrttllsd  for  sur- 
plus food,  btit  previously  oerttflsd M 

Never  certified % 


Total. 


86 


Total 


141 


WiLLiAx  B.  QAirnt^ 
Investigations  and  Collections  Officer. 

Mr.  aALTZM.  On  appeals 

Senator  Btso.  Pardon  me.    Of  the  141.  ham 
many  are  currently  on  asststaaost 

lir.  GULviat.  Mlns   plus   tern,  plua  flftnsn. 
thirty -four. 
Senator  Btbo.  Of  Which  86  wen 


ICr.  OALvnr.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btsb.  And  reopened  later. 

Mr.  Oaltin .  And  have  been  reopened. 


There  were  81  i^ipeals,  or  28  percent,  of  the 
141  closed  cases  which  requeeted  appeal 
hearings  with  results  as  follows. 

Senator  B-rao.  Did  we  not  hare  thess  al- 
ready given? 

Mr.  OALVUf .  This  is  bringing  It  up  to  date 
for  August  1968.  The  other  report  was  for 
January  1068. 

Senator  Bm>.  "niat  was  not  September? 

Mr.  Baxwn.  I  believe  I  was  reading  from 
the  Janxiary  report.  The  one  I  handed  to 
the  (^airman. 

Mr.  Qaltin.  Tee.  This  Is  the  September 
report. 

Senator  Btro.  All  right. 

Mr.  Oalvik.  Agency  sustained  in  13  or  41 S 
fkercent.  Agency  action  not  sustained  In 
seven  or  23.6  percent.  Withdrawals  after 
they  had  requested  the  appeal,  nine  or  29 
percent.    Failed  to  appear,  two  or  6.6  percent. 


nrapoemoN  or  cuoBao  a 

Of  the  141  cases  that  were  reported  cioeed 
at  the  end  erf  the  random  sample,  0  had 
been  repented  as  closed  but  never  were 
cioeed.  Of  the  133  actually  cioeed,  60  re- 
cipients or  44.4  percent  have  reapplied,  re- 
sulting In.  as  of  the  time  of  this  report,  26 
being  put  back  on  assistance. 

Senator  Bras.  That  is  the  same  36  we  ear- 
lier  

Mr.  Galvik.  That  Is  ths  same  28  ws  sarller 


referred  to. 

Senator  Bras.  In  other  words,  they  toe* 
action  to  remove  the  elements  of  ineligibility. 
Is  that  right? 

Mr.  OaLvnr.  It  U  always  possible  on  public 
assistance,  that  the  drcumstances  do  change 
and  that  the  cause  for  which  they  became 
ineligible  has  been  removed  or  the  situation 
has  so  changed  that  they  are  apparently  eli- 
gible for  asststanos. 

Sixty-seven  or  47.1  percent  are  still  residing 
at  the  same  address.  Seventy-three  or  61.4 
percent  have  changed  their  address.  And 
(me  is  deceased. 

anrrAL  sitdatxon  pza  casxs 

Eighteen  or  13.9  percent  are  on  assistance 
and  living  at  the  same  addrsas. 

In  17  of  thase  the  rent  payments  are  com- 
pletely up  to  date  and  In  1  they  are  in  ar- 
rears. Sixteen  or  11.6  percent  are  on  assist- 
ance and  are  now  at  a  new  address:  of  thess 
nine  have  current  rent  payments;  three  are 
delinquent:  one.  the  rental  is  unknown,  and 
three  are  living  rent  free  with  relatives. 

Of  the  49  or  39.6  percent  not  on  assistance 
and  living  at  the  same  address.  38  are  cur- 
rent in  their  rental  paynxents. 

Senator  Btxd.  Or  77.6  percent. 

Mr.  QAbvnr.  Or  77.8  psroent.  Nine,  or  18J 
percent,  are  dellnqusnt.  Two,  or  4.1  percent, 
are  rent  free. 

6enat(»-  Bna.  Nln«  are  delinquent  from 
1  to  3  numths. 

Mr.  OaLVOr.  That  Is  right. 

Of  ths  67  or  40.2  psrcent  not  on  asslstanos 
and  living  at  a  new  address.  39,  or  50.9  per- 
cent, are  current  in  their  rental  payments. 
Seven,  or  13.6  percent,  are  delinquent.  Six, 
or  103  percent,  are  Uvlng  rent  free.  And 
with  16,  or  26J  psroent,  there  U  no  contact. 
And  one,  or  0.7  percent,  Is  deceased. 

CHSCKS    ON   nCFLOnCKNT 

On  employment,  as  far  as  we  could  verify 
employment,  of  the  106  not  on  assistance. 
61  or  48.1  percent  are  employed.  42  or  39.3 
percent  are  unemployed,  and  13  or  13.8  per- 
cent employment  cannot  be  determined. 

Of  tlis  86  OB  assistance,  employed  were  3 
or  84  psrosnt  and  this  Is  part-time  employ- 
ment.   Unemployed  were  38  or  60  percent. 
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Employment  could  not  be  determined  in  four 
cases,  or  11.4  percent. 

WAMnaa  on  scbooi.  lunch  pkoosam 
On  the  elementary  acbool  free  lunch  pro- 
gram, the  total  families  with  school-age 
children  living  In  Washington  are  107. 
Eleven  of  these  families  on  assistance  are 
participating  and  15  families  on  assistance 
are  not  participating  In  the  free  lunch  pro- 
gram. Sixteen  of  the  families  that  are  not 
receiving  assistance  are  participating  and  65 
are  not  participating  in  the  free  lunch  pro- 
gram. 

We  couldn't  obtain  information  at  the 
time  of  our  resurvey  as  to  the  ages  of  the 
children  or  participation  in  program  of 
seven  of  the  fanallles  on  assistance  and  eight 
families  off  of  assistance. 

FAMIUaB    KSCKIVINO    SXTXPLVS    FOOD 

On  surplus  food,  19  or  13.5  percent  on 
assistance  were  certified  for  surplus  food 
and  21  or  14.9  percent  not  on  assistance  were 
certified. 

Fifteen  or  10.6  percent  on  assistance  were 
not  certified  for  stirplus  food  and  86  or  61 
percent  not  receiving  assistance  were  not 
certified  for  surplus  food,  making  a  total  of 
141. 

Senator  Btkd.  The  followthrough  study 
was  made  in  August,  was  it.  Mr.  Oalvln? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Yes,  sir.  The  first  one  was 
made  In  July  1963.  The  second  one  in  Jan- 
uary 1963,  and  the  third  one,  from  which  I 
Just  read,  was  made  in  August  1963. 

Senator  Btso.  Can  you  sxunmarlze  in  a 
general  way  what  these  siirveys  and  resxirveys 
show  as  far  as  the  141  families  are  concerned. 
Mr.  Oalvln? 

Mr.  QALvm.  It  shows  that  the  economic 
situation  does  change  In  some  of  the  families 
to  the  degree  that  they  become  eligible  again 
for  public  assistance  after  a  year  or  so.  This 
was  the  situation  tor  25  of  the  families.  Of 
the  remaining  107,  most  of  them  bai^e  eco- 
nomic resoxirces  which  we  dldnt  go  uito  too 
deeply  because  this  would  have  required  a 
much  longer  Investigation.  Most  of,  them 
have  economic  resources  and  are  able  to  pay 
their  rent. 

I  made  a  statement  at  the  last  hearing 
about  surplus  food  that  I  wouldn't  like  to 
make  now  because  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
get  surplus  food  to  me  no  longer  indicates 
that  they  are  not  eligible  for  it.  It  could  be 
that  they  are  not  aware  that  they  oould  re- 
ceive it. 

JtTMTOB   THJJIOS   SITUATION 

The  Junior  Village  situation  also  proves 
that  the  economic  situation  has  not  deteri- 
orated. The  number  at  Jiinlor  Village  is 
decreasing  rather  than  Increasing. 

The  first  economic  Indicator  based  on  my 
experience  with  the  Dei}artment  that  shows 
deterioration  of  the  economic  situation  is 
in  rent.  This  they  allow  to  go  delinquent 
and  use  the  money  for  other  needs,  until 
they  are  forced  to  move  or  are  evicted.  The 
rental  situation  I  think  Is  particularly  im- 
portant in  terms  of  showing  that  the  eco- 
notnlc  situation  is  not  severe  In  most  closed 
cases. 

Now,  as  we  found  in  our  first  survey,  as 
we  have  found  In  each  one  of  the  surveys, 
there  are  cases  that  you  do  run  into  that 
▼ery  definitely  should  be  back  on  public  as- 
sistance or  need  the  help  of  a  social  welfare 
agency. 

Senator  Btxd.  I  suppose  they  are  reflected 
In  the  25. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  These  are  reflected  in  the  26. 

Senator  Btko.  That  went  back? 

Mr.  Galvin.  That  is  right. 

AVXBAGX  TUCX  PXS  CA5X  IN  INTX8TIGATION 

Senator  Btud.  What  is  the  average  time 
si>ent  on  the  investigation  of  a  case? 

Mr.  Galvin.  This  varies  from  case  to  case. 
Thirty-one  for  adult  review,  and  we  had 
estimated  30  for  Intake.  We  found  that 
intake  takes  a  little  bit  longer,  average  33 


hours.  The  reason  that  it  takes  a  little  bit 
longer  in  intake  is  that  the  applicants  are 
very  much  aware  that  they  are  going  to  be 
investigated  within  the  first  month  or  two. 

Senator  Brao.  What  would  the  33  hours 
mean  In  terms  of  dollars  and  cents.  Mr. 
Oalvin? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Our  average  investigator  is  a 
08-7.  This  is  a  pay  scale  of  $5,540  a  year, 
and  I  would  have  to  divide  that  to  see  how 
many  hours  this  would  take.  I  can  do  that 
in  a  couple  of  minutes. 

In  terms  of  investigative  time,  it  is  $88.11. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
a  statement  to  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, by  Mr.  Joseph  Meyers,  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  during  hear- 
ings last  year  on  the  fiscal  year  1963  ap- 
propriation bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Social  Secukitt  Administkation 

(Statement  of  Joseph  Meyers.  Deputy  Ck>m- 
missioner,  Social  Security  Administration) 

CLOSKO  CASXS  IN  1»«0 

Mr.  MzTZBs.  My  name  is  Joseph  Meyers, 
and  I  am  Deputy  Commissioner  of  the  Social 
Security  Administration,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

Senator  Btxd.  Referring  further  to  the  rea- 
sons for  closing  cases  in  fiscal  year  1960,  I 
would  like  to  ask  you  this  question : 

Three  hundred  and  eighty-two  ADC  eases 
were  closed  because  of  employment  or  in- 
creased earnings. 

Would  such  closings  be  in  violation  of  a 
Federal  statute? 

Mr.  MxTXBS.  No,  sir.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  there  are  adequate  earnings  and  adequate 
Income  in  the  family,  the  Federal  act  re- 
quires that  the  cases  be  closed. 

Senator  Btbd.  All  right. 

Ninety  cases  were  closed  because  of  sup- 
port by  relatives. 

Would  closing  a  case  on  this  basis  be  In 
violation  of  a  Federal  statute? 

Mr.  Mktkxs.  No,  sir.  Assximing  actual  sup- 
port was  coming  from  relatives,  there  would 
be  no  problem  there. 

Senator  Btxo.  Thirty  eases  were  elosed  be- 
cause of  service-connected  income. 

Would  any  Federal  statute  have  been  vio- 
lated in  the  course  of  closing  these  cases  for 
this  reason? 

Mr.  Mktkrs.  No,  sir.  The  possession  of 
adequate  income  from  whatever  sotirce  would 
not 

Senator  Btko.  Would  you  repeat  that, 
please? 

Mr.  Mktkxs.  The  possession  of  adequate 
income  from  any  soxirce  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate basis  for  cloelng  a  case  under  the 
Federal  requirements. 

Senator  .  Btrd.  Fifty-three  cases  were 
closed  because  of  acquisition  of  other  re- 
sources. 

Would  any  Federal  statute  have  been  vio- 
lated because  of  the  closing  of  ADC  cases, 
on  this  basis? 

Mr  MxTKxa.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Thirty-three  cases  were 
closed  in  the  ADC  category  because  of  the 
remarriage  of  the  parent. 

Was  any  Federal  statute  violated  because 
of  these  cases  having  been  closed  for  this 
reason? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  I  think  not.  If  I  understand 
the  category,  the  case  is  closed  and  is  in- 
eligible on  the  basis  of  the  fact  that  there 
Is  a  husband  and  wife  and,  presumably,  the 
husband  Is  employable. 

The  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  eligibility  does 
not  extend  to  families  with  employable  male 
heads.  If  that  is  the  basis  for  the  closing  I 


would  say  that  It  does  not  run  into  any 
problem  in  terms  of  the  Federal  requirement. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Shea,  do  you  have  any 
conunent? 

Mr.  Srka.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Oalvin? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  I  think  this  would  fall  under 
the  provisions  that  Mr.  Meyers  Just  stated, 
that  he  presumed  correctly  that  this  is  a 
mother  who  has  remarried  and,  therefore, 
there  is  an  employable  male  person  in  the 
home. 

Senator  Btko.  One  case  was  closed  on  the 
basis  of  admittance  to  an  institution. 

Would  this  be  in  violation  of  any  Federal 
statute,  IdT.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Mktkxs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Fifteen  cases  were  closed 
on  the  basis  of  the  recipients'  having  moved 
out  of  the  District. 

Would  this  be  In  conflict  with  any  Federal 
statute? 

Mr.  Mktkxs.  I  would  have  to  answer  that 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  "No.  sir." 

There  are  certain  residence  requirements 
in  the  Federal  law  which  would  require 
under  certain  circumstances  people  who  have 
moved,  but  who  had  not  really  lost  their 
residence,  to  have  assistance  continued. 

But  aasiuning  that  they  had  given  up  their 
residence,  that  would  present  no  problem. 

Senator  Btko.  Is  Mr.  Meyers  correct  in  his 
assumption,  Mr.  Shea? 

Mr.  Shka.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Galvinf 

Mr.  Oalvin.  He  is  correct  in  his  assump- 
tion, and  this  is  provided  for  in  the  depart- 
mental regulations. 

These  will  fall  under  those  requirements. 

Senator  Btko.  116  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  loss  of  contact. 

Mr.  Meyers,  was  any  Federal  statute  vio- 
lated thereby? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  I  think  I  need  a  little  more 
explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  that. 

MKANINO  or  PHXASX  "LOSS  OT  CONTACT" 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Shea,  would  you  care  to 
give  an  explanation  of  what  is  meant  by  "loss 
of  contact,"  either  you  or  Mr.  Oalvin? 

Mr.  Srka.  Mr.  Oalvin  will,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  "Loss  of  contact"  means  that 
the  person  or  the  whereabouts  of  the  person 
is  no  longer  known  to  the  Department. 
There  is  a  60-day  limit  before  they  close  the 
cases  in  this  situation. 

Mr.  Scholz  would  luiow  the  exact  require- 
ments on  this. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Schols,  would  you  care 
to  state  the  exact  requirements? 

Mr.  Scholz.  It  means,  sir,  that  the  check 
of  the  client  has  been  returned  with  a  nota- 
tion that  he  is  not  at  the  address  where  we 
believed  him  to  be  and  that  he  has  a 
2-month  period  before  the  case  is  closed. 

We  do  not  know  where  to  get  in  touch  with 
him. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers,  now  would  you 
care  to  comment? 

Was  any  Federal  statute  violated? 

Mr.  Mktkxs.  No,  sir.  We  would  expect  the 
District  or  any  department,  in  cases  where 
they  are  unable  to  determine  the  where- 
abouts of  the  person  who  has  been  on  assist- 
ance, to  hold  up  the  assistance  until  such 
time  as  they  could  determine  where  the  per- 
son was. 

FAILUKK  TO  COMPLT  WITH  AOKNCT  POLICT 

Senator  Btko.  Forty-one  cases  were  re- 
moved from  the  ADC  category  because  of 
refusal  to  comply  with  agency  policy. 

Mr.  Meyers,  was  any  Federal  statute  vio- 
lated because  of  the  removal  of  cases  for  this 
reason? 

Mr.  MzTKKS.  It  Is  pretty  difficult  to  tell, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Certainly  a  failure  to  comply  with  agency 
policy,  which  would  mean  that  the  person 
did  not  meet  some  requirement,  would  not 
cause  any  problem. 
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It  would  be  necessary,  of  course,  in  order 
to  give  a  complete  answer,  to  know  what  the 
poUcies  were,  because  as  to  whether  the 
policies  themselves,  which  were  violated., 
wovild  create  a  problem,  I  could  not  say. 

But  as  to  a  policy  which  In  and  of  Itself 
is  aU  right,  a  failure  to  comply  with  it  on 
the  part  of  a  recipient  would  CMtalnly  be 
adequate  reason  as  far  as  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned  for  closing  a  case. 

CLAKDICATION    OF   CASK   CLOSINO 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Shea,  would  you  or  Mr. 
Galvin  clarify  the  mieaning  of  this  basis  for 
closing  a  case,  "refusal  or  failure  to  comply 
with  agency  policy"? 

Mr.  Shka.  Could  we  have  Mr.  Scholz  speak 
on  that? 

Senator  Btko.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Galvin  first. 

Mr.  Galvin.  "Refusal  to  comply  with 
agency  policy?" 

The  agency's  policies  are  written  proce- 
dures. They  are  submitted  to  HEW  by  letter 
so  that  HEW  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
what  our  policies  are. 

Failure  to  cooperate  means  refusal  to  give 
information  that  is  necessary  to  make  a  de- 
termination on  resources  or  eligibility. 
Under  this  would  fall  refusal  to  take  a  medi- 
cal examination  to  determine  employablllty, 
refusal  to  clarify  resources,  or  refusal  to  per- 
mit investigation  into  a  bank  account  that 
is  known  to  the  agency. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Scholz.  would  you  care 
to  elaborate  further? 

Mr.  Scholz.  There  is  nothing  I  could  add, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Btko.  Thank  you. 

Now,  Mr.  Meyers,  would  you  care  to  com- 
ment further? 

Mr.  Mktkxs.  Cloelng  for  failure  to  comply 
with  a  policy  on  all  of  the  lUustrations  given 
by  Mr.  Galvin,  in  my  mind,  would  not  raise 
a  question. 

CASKS    CL08KO    ON   SASIS   OF  KMPLOTABILITT 

Senator  Btko.  All  right.  Fifty-one  cases 
were  closed  on  the  basis  of  empIoyabUlty. 

What  do  we  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Shea? 

Mr.  Shka.  That  the  person  is  able  to  work. 

Senator  Btko.  Which  person? 

Mr.  Shka.  The  head  of  the  houshold  is  able 
to  work. 

Senator  Btko.  Is  tbls  the  woman  or  the 
man?  1 1  i 

Mr.  Shka.  Yes.         1 1 

Senator  Btko.  Either  caseT 

Mr.  Oalvln? 

Mr.  Galvin.  And  in  ADC  we  have  the  pro- 
Tlslon  that  there  must  be  an  adequate  and 
satisfactory  child-care  plan. 

Senator  Btko.  Before  the  case  can  be 
closed? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Before  the  case  can  be  closed. 

Senator  Btko.  For  reasons  of  employ- 
ability? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btkd.  Mr.  Meyers,  was  any  Federal 
eutute  violated  as  a  result  of  61  ADO  cases 
having  been  cloeed,  on  this  basis? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  My  understanding  is  that  our 
Department  has  approved  and  accepted  the 
District  of  Columbia  plan  under  which  cases, 
where  there  are  employable  people,  are  not 
eligible:  we  have  accepted  that,  as  I  under- 
stand the  present  arrangement. 

TOLUNTAKT  WTTHOBAWALa 

Senator  Btxo.  Mr.  Meyers,  you  have  with 
you  Mr.  Yourman.  At  any  time,  if  you  care 
to  ask  him  further  questions  you  may  feel 
free  to  do  so. 

Eighty-three  cases  were  eliminated  from 
the  ADC  category  on  the  basis  of  volxintarr 
withdrawal. 

Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  see  any  conflict  with 
Federal  statutes  in  the  action  taken? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  Not  as  such.  Certainly,  we 
would  all  have  to  recognize  that  any  individ- 
ual has  the  right,  and  must  have  the  right, 
to  truly,  on  a  voluntary  basis,  decide  that  he 
does  not  want  to  be  an  applicant  for  or  a 
recipient  of  assistance. 


So  there  is  no  problem  certainly  from  our 
point  with  anyone  who  voluntarily  with- 
draws his  application  for  assistance. 

Senator  Btko.  Sixty-four  cases  were  with- 
drawn for  reasons  of  the  recipient's  being 
no  longer  Incapacitated.  "No  longer  in- 
capacitated." 

Before  we  ask  Mr.  Meyers  to  comment  on 
this,  Mr.  Shea,  wo\ild  you  explain  what  is 
meant  here? 

Mr.  Shka.  This  would  mean  that  a  person 
had  been  found  incapacitated  by  a  medical 
team  after  the  medical  review.  In  all  prob- 
ability, and  would  have  been  on  the  aid-to- 
the-disabled  category  after  or^-or  it  could, 
temporarily,  on  the  OP  A  category. 

This  person  could,  by  rehabilitative  efforts 
on  the  part  of,  for  example,  the  Department 
of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  or  general  hos- 
pitals, have  eliminated  the  incapacltative 
factor,  whatever  it  might  have  been,  and, 
therefore,  was  no  longer  incapacitated  and, 
therefore,  was  able  to  carry  on.  maybe  not 
necessarily  the  same  type  of  work  at  which 
he  previously  had  been  employed  but,  at 
least,  was  employable  later. 

klabokation  or  tkxm  "mo  lonokk 
incapacitatkd" 

Senator  Btkd.  Mr.  Oalvln,  the  reason  here 
Is  expressed  thusly:  "No  longer  incapac- 
itated." 

Would  you  care  to  elaborate  beyond  what 
Mr.  Shea  elaborated? 

Mr.  Galvin.  As  he  mentioned,  this  in- 
capacitation is  in  all  categories. 

In  the  ADC  category  you  have  an  i^- 
plicant  who  may  be  approved  for  ADC  be- 
cause of  absence,  death,  or  Incapacitation 
of  the  parent. 

In  these  cases  incapacitation  was  the  orig- 
inal reason  for  approval  and  now  this  con- 
dition no  longer  exists  and  they  are  now  em- 
ployable. 

Therefore,  since  the  reason  has  been  re- 
moved, they  are  no  longer  eligible  for  as- 
sistance. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers,  now  would  you 
care  to  comment  as  to  whether  or  not  the  64 
ADC  cases,  which  were  removed  in  fiscal  year 
1060,  on  the  basis  of  the  parents  being  no 
longer  Incapacitated  were  removed  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Federal  statute? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  No,  sir;  there  Is  no  question, 
if  a  case  is  made  eligible  by  reason  of  a  physi- 
cal condition — that  is  the  incapMtclty  accord- 
ing to  the  State  definition — and  they  deter- 
mine that  that  condition  no  longer  exists  or 
has  been  sufficiently  Improved  to  take  them 
out  of  the  category.)  there  Is  no  problem. 

Senator  Btko.  One  hundred  and  torty-slx 
cases  were  removed  becaiise  the  absent  father 
retximed  and  employable.  I  suppose  it 
should  be  "and  was  employable." 

The  reason  given  is  "absent  father  returned 
and  employable."  Perhaps  you  are  referring 
to  two  different  groupings. 

CLAKinCATION    OF   TXKIC    "ABSKNT    rATHKK 
KmTKMKO    AND    KMPLOTABLX" 

Mr  Shea,  would  you  clarify  what  is  meant 
by  "absent  father  returned  and  employable"? 
Or  you  can  call  on  anybody  else  you  want  to. 

Mr.  Shka.  This  situation  could  be  illus- 
trated: A  man  could  have  been  incarcerated. 
The  period  of  his  imprisonment  has  been 
completed  and  he  returned  home  and  he  is 
able  to  work. 

The  District  of  Colximbla  does  not  aid  the 
unemployed.  He  may  actually  be  unem- 
ployed but  employable  and,  therefore,  he 
would  be  Ineligible. 

A  man  may  have  been,  by  the  cooperative 
efforts  of  the  Public  Welfare  Department,  in 
two  cities,  together  with  the  counterpart  of 
the  Corporation  Counsel's  Office,  in  another 
city  and  the  man  returns  to  this  Jurisdic- 
tion, came  back  into  the  family  situation. 

Previously  he  may  not  have  been  supp<xt- 
Ing  the  family.  And  now  he  Is  back  In  the 
Jurisdiction.  He  Is  with  his  family.  He  Is 
able  to  work. 


He  has  returned  to  the  situation  and. 
therefore,  his  absence  obviously  Is  no  longer 
the  reason  for  the  case  having  been  opened. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Galvin,  would  you  oare 
to  elaborate  further? 

I  will  read  it  again:  "Absent  father  i«- 
tumed  and  employable." 

Mr.  Oalvin.  The  original  reason  for  ap- 
proval was  absence  of  the  father.  The  father 
has  now  returned  to  the  home  situation. 

So  the  absence  question  has  been  removed. 
The  fact  that  he  is  employable  removes  the 
incapacity  question  and,  therefore,  \mder  the 
District's  rules  he  is  no  longer  eligible. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers,  were  the  146 
cases,  for  this  reason,  removed  from  the  ADO 
category  in  violation  of  the  Federal  statute? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  Again,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not speak  to  the  particular  facts,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  reasons  given,  that  type  of  eligi- 
bility condition  and  closing  because  of  It 
does  not  cause  any  Federal  problem. 

Senator  Btkd.  Included  in  these  146  cases 
were  64  cases  in  which  continued  absence  of 
the  man  was  not  established. 

What  Is  meant  by  this,  Mr.  Shea? 

Mr.  Shka.  "Continued  absence  of  the 
man?" 

In  other  words,  after  the  Department's 
investigating  force  began  to  make  its  sur- 
veillance and  investigation  into  the  situa- 
tion it  was  ascertained,  rather  that  the  man 
being  continuously  absent,  he  may  liave 
been  actually  continuously  present. 

So,  in  other  words,  his  absence— the  ab- 
sence factor  has  been  discredited  and  he, 
therefore,  was  present  and,  therefore,  the 
case  was  not  eligible. 

ABSXNCK   OF    MAN    AS    FACTOK 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Oalvln.  there  were  64 
cases  in  the  group  of  146  In  which  con- 
tinued absence  of  a  man  was  not  established. 

WUl  you  explain  what  is  meant? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  The  original  approval  was 
based  on  absence  of  the  parent.  This  Is  no 
longer  true  and  so  the  case  is  no  longer 
eligible. 

Senator  Btko.  What  1b  no  longer  true? 

Mr.  Galtot.  That  tbe  parent  is  absent. 
The  parent  has  returned  to  the  home. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers,  was  the  removal 
of  64  cases.  Included  in  this  category,  re- 
moved because  of  continued  absence  of  the 
man  not  being  established,  in  violation  of 
Federal  statutes? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  I  would  have  no  question 
about  closing  a  case  on  the  basis  of  credible 
evidence  that  the  man  was  not  actually 
absent. 

Senator  Btko.  Thirty-nine  cases  were  re- 
moved from  the  ADC  category  because  the 
child  reached  the  maximum  age. 

Mr.  Shea,  what  is  the  maximum  age? 

MI.  Sbsa.  The  miiTiTniifn  age.  If  the  child 
Is  in  school.  Is  18.  If  the  child  has  been 
dropped  from  school  it  is  16. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers,  was  a  Federal 
statute  violated  as  a  result  of  89  cases  haTlng 
been  removed  from  the  ADC  category  on  this 
basis? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Twenty^Mven  cases  were 
closed  because  the  child  was  placed  in  foster 
care. 

Would  this  be  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
statute,  Mr.  Meyers? 

Mr.  MrrxKs.  No,  sir.  The  child  would,  in 
that  case,  no  longer  be  living  with  the  rela- 
tive which  would  establish  eligibility  under 
the  ADC  category,  and  that  would  be  an  ap- 
propriate closing. 

Senator  Btko.  Ninety-four  cases  were 
closed  because  the  child  was  not  deprived 
of  parental  support. 

What  is  meant  here  by  that,  Mr.  Shea? 

Mr.  Shka.  In  other  words,  this  means  that 
there  is  income  coming  into  the  family  situ- 
ation, so  that  the  needs  of  the  family  are 
provided  for  by  the  regular  income  of  the 
man  from  employment. 
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Senator  Btbo.  Anything  further  you  would 
•OA.  Ut.  CtelTln? 

Mr.  OAI.YTN.  No.Blr. 

The  three  grounda  (or  approval  are  ab- 
sence, death,  and  Incapacitation. 

Here  no  one  la  deprived.  So,  therefore,  he 
would  not  be  eligible. 

rUKTHZS  QTTXSnON  OF  CONTUCT  WTTH  PKODUL 
STA'l  If  1  ■ 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  find  any- 
thing here  to  be  In  conflict  with  tba  Federal 
statutes? 

Mr.  Meters.  No  question  Is  raised  In  the 
doelng  of  any  case  on  the  basis  of  the  exist- 
ence of  adequate  resources  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  family. 

Senator  Btkd.  Do  you  And,  Mr.  Meyers, 
that  the  removal  of  the  cases  becaiose  the 
child  was  not  deprived  of  parental  support, 
was  In  violation  of  the  Federal  statutes? 

BAr.  Meters.  If  the  removal  was.  as  stated 
by  the  two  District  witnesses,  on  the  basis 
of  resources,  actual  support  being  furnished, 
there  would  be  no  question:  no,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  Qalvln,  would  you  care 
to  comment  further? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  The  question  of  resources  does 
not  enter  the  picture  here. 

The  District  provides  that  absence,  death, 
or  incapacitation  of  the  {>arent  may  approve 
8  child  for  ADC. 

Conversely,  the  presence  of  or  the  employ- 
ability  of  the  parent,  makes  the  child  Ineli- 
gible for  approval  under  District  of  Colum- 
bia regulations.  The  question  of  resources 
or  whether  or  not  the  man  is  employed  does 
not  enter  Into  this  picture. 

If  a  case 

Senator  Btrd.  Pardon  me,  but  you  do  not 
mean  that,  do  you,  "whether  or  not  he  is 
employed"? 

Mr.  Oalvim.  If  a  man  Is  employable,  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  he  is  employed 
does  not  enter  into  the  plctiire. 

Senator  Btro.  Tes,  excuse  me. 

Mr.  Oalvtn.  If  we  have  a  case,  for  example, 
where  the  man  Is  incapacitated,  regardless 
of  his  marital  status  If  he  was  the  support- 
ing factor  In  the  case — for  example,  he  oould 
be  a  oommon  law  husband  or  paramour  or  a 
legal  husband  or  anything — If  he  were  In- 
capacitated and  In  the  family  group  he 
could  be  considered  In  the  assistance  group 
and  assistance  granted. 

Conversely,  if  he  becomes  employable, 
similar  to  the  nnployahle  husband,  the  fam- 
ily then  would  no  longer  be  eligible. 

So  the  question  of  resources  was  not  true. 

Senator  Btro.  So  once  again  "the  child 
was  not  deprived  of  parental  support." 

VIOLATIOK    or    FEDERAL     8TATUTX 

Mr.  Meyers,  did  the  District  of  Columbia 
act  In  violation  of  a  Federal  statute  In  re- 
moving cases  from  the  ADC  category  for  this 
reason? 

Mr.  Meters.  Again,  I  have  acxae  confusion 
In  my  mind  about  the  differences  In  some  of 
these  categories  as  they  were  explained. 

If  again  we  are  talking  about  the  actual 
presence  in  the  home  of  someone  who  has 
assiimed  this  parental  role,  this  Is  one  thing, 
and  I  see  no  problem  with  It. 

I  think  the  reason  I  have  a  problem  and 
why  I  equated  It  with  "resources"  immedi- 
ately was  that  I  do  not  understand  the  dif- 
ference between  this  category  of  closing  and 
the  one  where  the  parent  Is  continuously 
present  or  where  he  Isnt  absent. 

If  it  Is  on  the  basis  of  absence,  then  I  do 
not  know  what  the  different  flavor  la  to  this 
particular  closing. 

Senatc«"  Btrd.  Can  you  dlstlngxilsh  be- 
tween the  two,  B4r.  Oalvin? 

Mr.  GAivn*.  Under  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  regvilatlons,  statis- 
tically, cases  are  grouped  into  two  sections: 

One  Is  the  requirement  of  need,  and  the 
other  Is  a  no-need  requirement,  and  we  are 
really  talking  about,  in  the  flrst  group  that 
we  mentioned,  that  they  fall  under  the  need 


group  and.  In  the  second  group,  they  fall 
under  the  no-need  group. 

Mr.  Lajewskl  Is  thoroughly  familiar  with 
this,  and  I  think  he  could  explain  this  much 
more  thoroughly  than  I  could. 

Senator  Btro.  Well,  It  may  hav«  been  ex- 
plained now  to  Mr.  Meyers'  satisfaction. 

If  It  has  not  been,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr. 
Lajewskl  to  comment  further.  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr.  Meters.  Well.  I  must  confess  that  I  am 
not  exactly  clear  on  what  is  contained  in  this 
partlciilar  subitem  as  the  basis  far  cloelng. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Lajewaki,  can  you  help 
us? 

Mr.  Lajtwsxi.  I  think  that  the  dilemma 
that  Mr.  Meyers  finds  himself  In  is  a  correct 
one. 

Since  that  report  was  prepared — this  Is 
1960 — we  have  Included  these  cases  under 
the  continued  absence  policy. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  see.     Does  that  help? 

Mr.  Meters.  That  does  help,  and  if  these 
are  presence  and  absence  cases  they  present 
no  problem. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right. 

CATECORT   roENTiriED  AS   "OTHER" 

Now,  Mr.  Shea,  the  only  remaining  cate- 
gory of  case  closings  is  iinder  the  word 
"other."  Will  you  explain  what  is  Included 
In  this  category? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  will  have  to  call  on  Mr.  La- 
jewskl again  on  this  "other"  word. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  might 
And  me  in  a  dilemma  here  because  I  have 
the  report  for  1962,  and  all  of  the  categories 
that  you  have  been  referring  to  are  clearcut 
In  here,  but  I  also  have  a  remainder  of 
"other,"  reasons.  Thirty-three  cases  were 
closed  for  this  reason  in  1962. 

I  cannot  clarify  "other"  reasons  at  this 
time.  These  are  very  miscellaneous  reasons, 
and  this  would  be  difficult  without  analyzing 
the  individual  cases  to  see  what  the  specific 
reason  is. 

Senator  Btrd.  Could  you  give  us  an  ex- 
ample? 

Could  you  give  an  example  of  one  which 
dea  not  fall  within  the  categories  already 
enumerated? 

Mr.  Lajxwski.  I  am  not  prepared  toi  that, 
sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Shea  or  Mr.  OalTln.  can 
you?  • 

Mr.  Galvih.  I  think  if  he  would  enumerate 
his  S3  in  1963.  this  would  help  us. 

Senator  Btrd.  Well,  we  are  going  to  come 
along  with  1961  in  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  Oalvin.  I  mean,  as  far  as  reasons  are 
concerned.    He  said  he  had  the  reasons. 

Mr.  Lajxwski.  I  think  that  Mr.  Oalvin  mis- 
understood. 

At  the  end  of  this  listing  I  have  "other 
reasons."  which  are  not  enumerated,  and,  as 
I  stated,  I  am  not  prepared  to  indicate  what 
those  specific  reasons  are. 

We  would  have  to  make  an  analysis  of  those 
particular  cases. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Scholz,  can  you  help 
us? 

We  obviously  cannot  expect  Mr.  Meyers 
to  comment  on  this  category  If  we  cannot 
reveal  to  him  what  is  meant  by  "other  rea- 
sons." 

Mr.  Scholx? 

Mr.  ScROLz.  I  am  afraid  not,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Oalvin? 

Mr.  Galvht.  Perhaps  I  can  help.  Under 
"other"  are  any  cases  which  do  not  fall  with- 
in the  groups  you  have  previously  outlined 
in  detail,  and  it  does  not  include  any  case 
closed  because  of  unsultabllity. 

Perhaps  that  would  help. 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  Meyers,  does  this  help 
to  the  point  that  you  can  comment  on  thia 
category? 

Mr.  Meters.  Well,  I  think  not.  It  helps 
to  the  extent  that  Mr.  Oalvin  says  that  it 
does  not  Include  any  case  which  would  in- 
volve a  question  of  suitability  or  unsuitabU- 
Ity. 


As  to  what  the  others  are,  we  do  not  know, 
and  I  think  I  really  cannot  conunent. 

Senator  Btrd.  Tes. 

Mr.  Shea,  can  we  find  some  way  of  clarify- 
ing this  today? 

Mr.  Shxa.  Tes,  sir.  We  will  look  Into  some 
kind  of  a  sample  of  the  closings  and  get  it. 

Senator  Btro.  Oive  us  a  number  of  ex- 
amples, if  you  can.  in  the  afternoon. 

This  is  the  only  rematatag  category  that 
I  find  which  needs  clarUlcatloa  in  the  table 
for  fiscal  1960. 

POSSIBLS    COMnjCT     OF    DISTRICT    OF    COLUMBIA 
REGULATIONS  WITH   FEDERAL  BTATUTKS 

Now  let's  go  to  fiscal  year  1961.  This  is 
a  laborious,  time-consuming  procedure,  but 
I  think  it  is  highly  important,  because  we 
are  about  to  appropriate  money  for  (he  next 
fiscal  year,  which  has  already  begvm.  of 
course,  and  If  the  District  of  Columbia  reg- 
ulations are  in  confiict  with  the  Federal  stat- 
utes, this  would  obviously  mean  that  there 
would  tiave  to  be  some  revisions  of  budget 
estimates. 

So  it  is  Important  to  have  a  determination 
of  whether  or  not  they  are  in  violation,  and 
if  they  are  not,  then  we  can  proceed  to  ap- 
propriate on  the  basis  of  the  estimates  that 
have  been  presented. 

Now.  in  fiscal  year  1961.  table  5  on  pages 
0  and  7  of  the  Annual  Report  of  Fiscal  Year 
1961.  Depcu-tment  of  Public  Welfare,  District 
of  Columbia,  we  find  these  reasons  for  clos- 
ing cases. 

I  will  insert  the  table  at  this  point  In  the 
record. 

(The  table  referred  to  appears  on  p.  3471.) 

REASONS  FOR  CLOSING  CASES  IH  I9S1 

Senator  Btro.  First  of  all.  let  me  state  that 
the  total  number  of  ADC  cases  closed  was 
1371.  We  will  go  through  the  same  pro- 
cedure, Mr.  Meyers,  although  you  have  al- 
ready answered  the  questions,  I  think,  but 
lets  leave  nothing  in  doubt  and  nothing  to 
chance. 

Transferred  to  another  assistance  program 
were  18  cases. 

Was  any  Federal  statute  violated  here? 

Mr.  Meters.  As  a  requirement,  that  Is  un- 
objectionable. 

Senator  Btrd.  One  case  was  closed  because 
of  death;  301  cases  were  closed  because  there 
was  a  material  change  in  the  Income  or  re- 
sources, specifically  because  of  the  employ- 
ment or  the  increased  earnings  of-  the  ADC 
father.  X 

Mr.  Meyers,  would  you  have  any  objection 
to  this? 

Mr.  Meters.  No;  U  It  Is  established  that 
additional  income  adequate  to  meet  the 
needs  under  the  District's  standard  exists, 
there  Is  no  problem. 

Senator  Btro.  313  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  employment,  or  because  of  in- 
creased earnings  of  the  ADC  mother. 

Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  have  any  objection  to 
this  reason  for  closing? 

Mr.  Meyers.  I  think  my  answer  to  the 
previous  question  would  be  equally  appli- 
cable to  that,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  Two  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  employment  or  increased  earn- 
ings of  the  ADC  child. 

Was  this  in  conflict  with  a  Federal  stat- 
ute? 

Mr.  MxTxas.  No,  I  would — I  think  it  would 
be  helpful,  though.  If  we  would  know  the 
basis  In  the  District — I  am  not  familiar  with 
it — for  taking  into  account  Income  of  the 
particular  family  members. 

If  we  assume  that  the  policy  Is  that  in- 
come of  any  of  the  family  members,  includ- 
ing the  child  and  everyone  else.  Is  lumped 
Into  a  standard  budget,  and  you  figure  the 
needs  and  resources  of  all,  this  certainly 
would  be  an  appropriate  basis  for  closing  a 


Senat<»'  Btro.  Would  be  an  appropriate 
basis? 

Mr.  Meters.  Would  be  an  appropriate 
baslB. 
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Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Bhea? 

Mr.  Shxa.  Yes,  sir.  Mr.  Meyers  has  made 
t^e  correct  assumption  with  respect  to  the 
District  policy. 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  Oalvin? 

Mr.  Oaltin.  I  agree  with  Mr.  Shea. 
OTHsa  pxasoH  participation 

Senator  Btro.  Two  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  employment  or  increased  earn- 
ings of  other  person. 

Mr.  Shea,  would  you  care  to  explain  what 
Is  meant  by  other  person? 

Mr.  daxA.  ThU  could  be  bringing  into  the 
family  constellation  a  brother  of  the  ADC 
mother  who  was  employed,  living  In  the  fam- 
ily picture,  and  his  Income  was  available  to 
the  total  situation. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Oalvin,  do  you  have  any 
further  comment? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Or  any  other  relative. 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  Meyers,  was  the  action 
taken  in  conflict  with  the  Federal  statutes? 

Mr.  MXTKRS.  No;  if  a  person  actually  Is  a 
member  of  the  family  unit,  and  makes  hts 
Income  available  to  the  family,  then  it  is 
perfectly  appropriate,  and  it  should  be  taken 
into  account. 

Senator  Btro.  107  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  absent  parent's  return. 

Mr.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Mmas.  In  a  situation  where  the  par- 
ent is  actxially  in  the  home,  under  the  Dis- 
trict policy  which  is  acceptable,  there  would 
be  no  eligibility  because  there  Is  no  absence. 

Senator  Btrd.  Do  you  mean  that  when  you 
say  he  is  actually  in  the  home? 

It  says  "absent  parent's  retxirn." 

Does  he  have  to  be  In  the  home? 

Mr.  Meters.  Well,  maybe  you  might  have 
one  of  the  District  of  Columbia  witnesses 
explain  what  is  meant. 

I  assumed  when  it  said  he  returned,  that 
it  meant  that  he  had  returned  and  was  in 
the  home. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Oalvlnf 

Mr.  Oalvin.  That  is  what  this  particular 
category  means.    Yes.  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right.  Then  you  flnd  no 
fault  with  that? 

Mr.  MxTsxs.  No.  sir. 

RKMARRIAOK  OF  PARENT 

SenatcK-  Btrd.  Thirty-five  cases  were 
closed  because  of  remarriage  of  the  parent. 

Mr.  Meyers,  is  there  any  objection  to  this 
reason  for  closing? 

Mr.  MxTKRs.  I  think  this  one  we  went  over 
before,  and  again  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  answer  was  that  this  Is  remarriage,  and 
so  that  you  have,  in  the  home,  an  employ- 
able person  who  is  the  head  of  the  family, 
and  under  District  rules  this  Is  a  ground  for 
ineligibility,  and  that  creates  no  problem 
under  the  Federal  rule. 

Senator  Btrd.  Does  this  reason 

Mr.  MxTxas.  We  would  have  no  question 
aboitt  tha  closure  of  the  case  which  is  based 
on  resources  in  the  family  which  were  actu- 
ally available  as  apparently  ts  the  case  here. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  have  no  objection  to 
the  cloelng  of  these  cases  on  this  basis? 

Mr.  lifXTERS.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Seven  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  receipt  of  support  or  the  in- 
crease in  support  from  another  person  out- 
side the  home. 

Mr.  MxTXRs.  Receipt  of  support  and  in- 
come, from  whatever  source,  should  be  taken 
into  account,  and  this  would  not  create  a 
problem. 

CASKS  RXCXIVINO   BENEFITS   Um>Bm    OLD-AGE    AND 
SURVIVORS  IN8URANCX  PROGRAM 

Senator  Btrd.  Sixty-seven  cases  were 
closed  because  of  the  receipt  or  increase  in 
benefits  or  pension  under  the  old-age  and 
survivors  insurance  program. 

Mr.  MxTXRS.  Yes,  sir.  Old-age  and  sur- 
vivors insurance  benefits  which  are  made 
available  to  pec^le,  who  otherwise  need  pub- 
lic assistance  to  supplement  that  Income,  are 
supposed  to  be  taken  Into  account. 


Senator  Btro.  Eighteen  cases  were  closed 
because  of  the  receipt  or  the  Increase  in 
benefits  or  pension  under  other  Federal  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Mxtbrs.  I  think  the  answer  would  be 
the  same.  I  might  check  Just  a  minute  with 
Mr.  Yourman. 

Do  you  know  whether  there  any  special 
exemptions  that  might  apply  to  any  Federal 
benefits?     I  know  of  none. 
Senator  Btro.  Yes;  Mr.  Yourman? 
Mr.  Yourman.  I  know  of  none. 
Senator  Btro.  What  is  the  answer? 
Mr.  Yourman.  I  know  of  no  exemptions. 
Senator  Btrd.  Now,  four  cases  were  closed 
because   of   the    receipt    of    or    increfise    in 
benefits  or  pension  imder  State  or  local  pro- 
grams. 

Mr.  Meters.  No  question. 
Senator  Btrd.  Five  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  receipt  of  or  Increase  In  the 
benefits    or   pensions    under    a    nongovern- 
mental program. 

Mr.  Meters.  I  think  the  answer  would  be 
the  same  there,  sir,  that  the  source  of  the 
income  is  not  material. 

Senator  Btro.  Fourteen  cases  were  closed 
because  of  other  material  change  in  income 
or  resources. 

Mr.  Meters.  I  really  do  not  know  what 
that  one  means  or  what  is  encompassed  in 
it. 

Senator  Btrd.  I  suppose  you  mean  other 
material  changes? 
Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  Meters.  But  If  we  assume  that  it  Is 
simply  the  existence  of  income  which 
changed  the  picture  to  change  the  needs 
pattern,  why,  this  again  would  raise  no 
question. 

Senator  Btro.  In  10  cases,  there  was  no 
material  change  In  the  Income  or  resources, 
but  there  was  a  decreased  need  for  medical 
care,  in  which  no  cases  were  closed  and  in 
which  there  was  a  decreased  need  for  other 
requirements. 

What  does  this  mean,  Mr.  Shea? 
Mr.    Shxa.  If    the    child    left    the    home, 
would  be  one  example. 

A  person — a  child,  for  example — could  have 
been  committed  to  an  Institution  either  as 
a  delinquent  or  a  retarded  child. 

It  may  be  in  one  case  for  as  much  as  a  year 
or  18  months  and,  in  another  case,  for  an 
extended  period. 

I  believe  this  is  a  good  example. 
Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Oalvin,  can  you  think 
of  other  examples? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  The  child  could  have  reached 
18  or  be  over  \6  and  not  attending  school,  or 
the  child  cotild  have  died. 

The  family  could  have  moved  to  another 
home  with  cheaper  rent  and,  therefore,  the 
total  resources  available  could  have  been 
more  than  the  basic  requirements  would  be, 
and  they  would  have  been  no  longer  eligible. 
Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  flnd 
any  objections  here? 

Mr.  MxTCRS.  No;  imder  none  of  these  illus- 
trations do  I  flnd  any  objection  to  this  basis 
for  closing. 

Senator  Btrd.  Thirty-six  cases  were  re- 
moved because  of  the  refusal,  after  accept- 
ance, to  comply  with  eligibility  reqiiire- 
ments. 

Mr.  Meyers,  would  there  be  any  objectloo 
on  this  point? 

Mr.  Meters.  I  think 

Senator  Btrd.  Would  you  like  some  fur- 
ther clariflcatlon?  ^ 
Mr.  MxTXRS.  Yes;  some. 
If  we  assume  that  this  is  similar  to  one 
that  was  discussed  In  the  former  year,  where 
I  think  I  made  the  statement  that,  without 
talking  to  what  the  particular  eligiblUty  re- 
quirements were,  certainly  a  recipient  is  re- 
quired to  comply  with  policies  and  regxila- 
tions  of  the  District  Department,  and  if  they 
fail  to  do  so.  that  would  be  an  adequate 
ground  for  cutting  them  off. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Shea,  do  you  have  any 
comment? 


Mr.  Shxa.  I  think  this  is  basically  the 
same  situation  as  we  described  before. 

XXMOVAL  OF  BASIS  FOR  KLIQIBILrrT 

Senator  Btrd.  AU  right.  Slxty-flve  cases 
were  removed  because  a  recipient  was  no 
longer  incapacitated. 

Mr.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Meters.  The  same  answer.  If  the 
basis  for  the  eligibility  Is  removed.  It  is  per- 
fectly appropriate  to  remove  them,  and  they 
should  be  removed  from  the  category. 

Senator  Btrd.  Seventy-three  cases  were 
removed  because  the  ADC  parent  returned. 

What  do  you  mean  by  this,  Mr.  Shea? 

Mr.  Shxa.  The  person  who  had  been  out  of 
the  home  returned  into  the  home. 

I  think  this  describes  or  is  illustrative 
again  of  the  man  who  may  have  been  hos- 
pitalized, or  in  prison,  or  in  another  Juris- 
diction, who  returned  home  or  in  the  same 
Jurisdiction  and  was  encouraged  by  efforts 
of  the  agency  to  come  back  into  the  family 
constellation. 

So,  in  other  words,  the  man  is  in  the  home. 
He  is  a  resource.     He  is  employable. 

And  the  need  of  the  family  no  longer  exists. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Meters.  I  have  no  question  about 
closing  this  type  of  case. 

Senator  Btro.  Six  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause the  ADC  parent  remarried. 

Mr.  Shea,  would  you  give  \is  a  comment? 

Mr.  Shea.  In  this  type  of  situation,  a  per- 
son who  has  remarried  is  presumed  to  have 
remarried  a  person  who  is  employable  or 
employed,  and,  therefore,  has  a  resource  con- 
tinuously and,  therefore,  would  not  be  eligi- 
ble for  ADC. 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  have  any 
comment? 

Mr.  Mxtxrs.  If  we  assume  one  thing  fur- 
ther, that  they  are  remarried  and  living  to- 
gether in  the  same  home  so  that  there  was 
no  absence,  I  see  no  question  in  this  type 
of  case. 

Senator  Btro.  Mr.  Oalvin.  or  Mr.  Shea,  is 
this  a  proper  asstunption? 

Mr.  Shxa.  Yes. 

Mr  Oalvin  In  this  category;  yes. 

Senator  Btrd.  Eighty-one  cases  were  closed 
because  there  was  no  eligible  child  in  the 
home. 

Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  have  any  comment? 

Mr.  Mxtxrs.  No  eligible  child  in  the  home? 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes. 

Mr.  Mxtxrs.  No.  Then  there  would  not  be 
actually  a  basis  for  eligibility  and  they 
should  be  closed. 

Senator  Btro.  Four  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  admittance  to  an  institution. 

Do  you  care  to  comment,  Mr.  Shea,  before 
Mr.  Meyers  responds? 

Mr.  Shka.  ThU  is  the  type  of  case  in  which 
a  person  could  be  admitted,  for  example,  to 
the  District  training  school  or  an  institution 
for  a  retarded  individual. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  hare 
any  objection  to  this? 

Mr.  Mxtxrs.  No,  sir. 

LOSS  OF  RXSmXNCS 

Senator  Btro.  Twenty-seven  cases  were 
closed  because  of  the  loss  of  residence. 

What  is  meant  here,  Mr.  Shea? 

Mr.  Shxa.  The  person  moved  out  of  the 
Jurisdiction  and  had  not  established — cmd 
had  established  residence  elsewhere  than  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Meyers,  is  there  any 
objection  to  this  reason? 

Mr.  Mxtxrs.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Now.  under  this  broad  cate- 
gory, of  the  recipients  no  longer  meeting 
eligibility  requirements  other  than  need, 
there  were  153  cases  closed  because  of  "other 
reasons." 

Can  you  give  us  any  example  of  what  you 
mean  by  "other  reasons"  here,  Mr.  Shea? 

This  is  under  the  broad  category,  as  stated 
here,  "no   longer  meets  eligibility  require-  . 
ment  other  than  need."    And  in  that  cate- 
gory we  talk  about  those  who  refused,  after 
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acceptance,  to  comply  with  eligibility  re- 
quirements, about  those  who  ar«  no  longer 
Incapacitated,  about  the  ADC  parent's  re- 
turn, about  the  ADC  parent  having  remar- 
ried, and  about  the  eligible  chlld'fe  no  longer 
being  In  the  home. 

Mr.  Smxa.  The  reasons  for  cloeing  are 
listed  or  have  been  listed  here  In  this — Is  this 
the  same  type  of  situation  we  had  before  in 
the  previous  year? 

Senator  Btu.  There  la  another  "other." 

Mr.  Shxa.  Another  "other"? 

Senator  Bran.  Tou  might  like  to  look  at 
this.     It  U  almost  at  the  bottom. 

Mr.  Shxa.  These  reasons  that  Mr.  Lajew- 
skl  gave  me.  to  answer  this  question  In  part, 
but  not  In  totality,  first  Is  a  continued  ab- 
sence not  established,  mother  employable. 
voluntary  withdrawal.  loss  of  contact,  and 
cannot  be  kx»ted. 

There  are  stlU  others  that  still  have  to  be 
Identified  and  this  Is  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  back  at  the  agency  now. 

So  I  think  we  will  probably  be  able  to 
clarify  this  at  the  next  session  because  we 
will  have  looked  Into  the  cases  and  we  can 
And  what  the  "other"  means. 

Senator  Btko.  All  right. 

Oh  the  basis  of  the  explanatloo  thus  far, 
Mr.  Meyers.  woxUd  you  have  any  objection 
to  the  closing  oi  these  cases? 

Mr.  Mktim.  No  sir.  On  the  basis  of  those 
lllustxaUons  I  think  they  all  fall  within  the 
categories  and  within  the  explanation  that 
we  previously  discussed  when  we  went  down 
the  list. 

Senator  Bt«d.  Now.  Mr.  Scholz.  did  you 
have  something  furtho^? 

Mr.  Scholz.  I  Just  remembered  that  the 
largest  number  of  cases  that  were  under  the 
"other"  ones  was  where  the  caretaker  rela- 
tive is  no  longer  available. 

In  other  words,  where  the  mother  Is  the 
payee  and  the  mother  deserts  the  child  or 
Is  hospitalized  or  Is  declared  mentally  In- 
competent and,  therefore,  we  can  no  longer 
make  a  payment  to  her,  and  there  is  no 
other  relative  payable. 

Senator  Btko.  What  do  you  do  about  the 
children  in  those  cases? 

Mr.  Scholz.  We  wo\ild  have  to  put  them  on 
OPA  until  we  find  a  person  who  Is  willing  to 
itake  care  of  them. 

Senator  Btsd.  What  about  their 

Mr.  Shea.  Or  institutionalize  the  children. 

Senator  Btko.  What  about  that.  Mr. 
Oalvin? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Shka.  Or  a  foster  home. 

Senator  Btkd.  It  has  not  been  made  clear 
to  me,  Mr.  Meyers. 

Has  it  been  made  clear  to  you,  the  reason 
injected  by  Mr.  Scholz? 

Mr.  MrrsKS.  I  think  I  understand  it,  sir, 
because  presimiably  the  District  operates 
under  the  same  rules  as  the  Federal  category 
in  temu  of  what  we  will  pay  for. 

In  other  words,  before  financial  partici- 
pation Is  available,  with  respect  to  an  aid  to 
dependent  children  case,  you  have  to  find 
that  the  child  is  living  with  certain  enumer- 
ated relatives  and  so  if  there  Is  no  relative 
with  whom  that  child  can  be  living,  the 
case  would  not  be  eligible  for  payment  under 
the  Federal  category. 

Senator  Btko.  So  you  wovild  find  no  fault 
with  this  reason  for  cloeing? 

Mr.  Meters.  No.  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Well,  that  gets  us  through 
this  category. 

We  still  have  the  one  category  remaining 
in  the  fiscal  year  1061  denominated  "other." 

And  196  cases  were  closed  for  "other  rea- 
sons" not  explained  here. 

So  this  will  be  in  need  of  further  expla- 
nation, as  was  the  same  category  in  the  pre- 
vious table. 

Mr.  Shxa.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btkd.  Do  you  think  you  might  be 
able  to  grlve  us  these  this  afternoon,  Mr. 
Shea? 

Mr.  Shka.  We  are  working  oo.  it  now,  sir. 


Senator  Btkd.  Pine.    Now,  Mr.  lAjewskl.  do 
you  hare  a  comparable  table  for  19921 
Mr.  Lajkwski.  Tea.  sir,  I  do. 
Senator  Btko.  Let  me  have  that. 
Mr.  Lajkwsxi.  Surely. 


SBC  caaas  cuiaiD  xm  it«s 

Senator  Btkd.  In  fiscal  year  1062.  under 
the  ADC  category,  a  total  of  2,386  cases  were 
^osed. 

Forty-one,  or  many  ot  these.  Mr.  Meyers, 
are  going  to  be  under  the  same  categories.  * 

I  think  possibly  we  can  speed  it  up  a  little 
here,  but  I  think  ws  ought  to  go  through 
them  all. 

Forty-one  were  closed  becatise  of  transfer 
to  other  aid. 

Is  there  any  objection? 

Mr.  Meters.  Same  answer. 

Senator  Btko.  And  what  is  the  same 
answer? 

Mr.  Mktkks.  The  same  answer  Is  that  there 
is  no  objection. 

Senator  Btko.  For  the  record,  I  think  you 
will  have  to  say  that. 

Mr.  Mrrnn.  All  right,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  174  cases  were  closed  because 
of  a  material  change  in  the  Income  or 
resources. 

This  Is  specifically  because  of  employment 
or  increased  ecu^lngs  of  the  ADC  father  in 
the  home. 

Mr.  MzTEKS.  No  question  on  closing  on  this 
basis. 

Senator  Btko.  362  were  closed  for  the  same 
reason,  but,  in  this  instance,  the  ADC  mother 
Is  Involved. 

Mr.  Mrnss.  No  question  for  cloeing  on 
that  basis. 

Senator  Btkd.  Five  cases  were  cloeed  for 
the  same  reason  but  the  ADC  child  was  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  MzTEKs.  No  question  On  that  type  of 
closing. 

Senator  Btkd.  Six  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  same  reason,  another  person 
being  Involved. 

Mr.  MxTXKS.  No  question. 

Senator  Btkd.  168  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause of  the  absent  parent's  return. 

Mr.  Metkes.  No  question  on  that  on  the 
same  basis  of  the  previous  answer,  that  we 
assume  the  person  is  in  the  home,  living  in 
the  home.  and.  therefore,  the  absence  Is  not 
established. 

Senator  Btko.  And  he  is  employable  or 
employed? 

Mr.  Mktxks.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Forty-fouir  cases  were  cloeed 
because  of  the  remarriage  of  the  parent. 

Mr.  Mktkrs.  On  the  same  basis,  no  ques- 
tion at}out  that  one. 

We  assume  again  that  the  two  are  living 
together  in  a  home  and  so  there  is  no  absent 
parent. 

Senator  Btko.  Forty-seven  cases  wer* 
closed  because  of  the  receipt  of  or  the  in- 
crease In  support  from  the  absent  ADC 
father. 

Mr.  Mkters.  No  question. 

Senator  Btrd.  Ten,  because  of  the  receipt 
of  or  Increase  In  support  from  another  per- 
son outside  the  home. 

Mr.  MzTSKS.  No  question. 

Senator' Btko.  Ill  cases  were  cloeed  be- 
cause of  receipt  of  or  increase  In  benefits  or 
pensions  under  the  OASDI  program. 

Mr.  Meters.  No  question. 
Senator    Btko.  Twenty-three    because    of 
the  receipt  of  or  Increase  in  benefits  or  pen- 
sions vmder  other  Federal  programs. 

Mr.  Meters.  No  question. 

Senator  Btko.  Four  cases  because  of  the 
receipt  of  or  Increase  in  benefits  or  pensions 
under  State  or  local  programs. 

Mr.  MxTEXs.  No  question. 

Senator  Btko.  Seven,  for  the  same  under 
governmental  programs. 

Mr.  Meters.  No  question. 

Senator  Btkd.  Twenty-seven  were  closed 
because  of  other  material  changes,  inooms  or 
resources. 


Mr.  Meters.  No  question. 

We  Si'umf  hare  that  their  Income  or  re- 
sources have  been  discovered  and  as  ascer- 
tained, that  you  could  not  eetabllah  the  con- 
tinuing need  of  the  family.     No  question. 

Senator  Btkd.  One  case  was  cloeed  because 
of  the  decreased  need  for  medical  care. 

CASE    CLOSED    ST     DWaUASED     MEED    IN     MEDICAL 


What  Is  meant  here  by  this.  Mr.  Shea,  "de- 
creased need  for  medical  care?" 

Mr.  Shea.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Scbola  that, 
please? 

Senator  Btrd.  Yes.     Mr.  Scholz? 

Mr.  Scholz.  The  only  ysumption  I  could 
make,  air.  is  that  there  mlfbt  have  been  some 
item  going  Into  the  home  for  a  specific 
medical  need  which  was  terminated  and. 
therefore,  that  specific  incidental  item  is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  budget  as  being  no  longer 
necessary,  maybe. 

In  other  words,  the  illness  or  whatever  the 
disease  was,  was  terminated  and  the  person 
no  longer  needed  this  special  device  or  this 
special  medicine  or  whatever  it  might  have 
been. 

Senator  Btkd.  Mr.  Lajewskl,  do  you  have 
anything  on  this  point? 

Mr.  Lajxwski.  I  would  not  be  able  to  elabo- 
rate on  what  Mr.  Shea  said. 

Senator  Btko.  Would  you  be  able  to  com- 
ment on  this,  Mr.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Meteks.  I  think  so. 

If  we  assume  that  the  case  was  eligible, 
that  the  medical  need  was  brought  about  or 
what  was  brought  about  the  eligibility  and 
that  medical  need  was  removed  or  reduced 
so  that  the  need  would  not  be  there,  I  see  no 
question  about  this  type  of  a  case  at,  all,  sir. 

OaCXEASED  need  FOS  "OTHEK  KEQUnEMENTS" 

Senator  Btkd.  And  four  cases  were  re- 
moved because  of  a  decreased  need  for  other 
requirements,  "other  requirements"  being 
what.  Mr.  Galvln? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  It  could  be  housekeeper  serv- 
ices that  the  mother  was  temporarily  ill  and 
needed  homemaker  services. 

This  could  be  that. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Shea,  anjrthlng  further? 

Mr.  Shea.  That  Is  it. 

Senator  Btkd.  The  reasoa  again  is  that 
there  was  a  decreased  need  for  "other  re- 
quirements." s 

Foxir  eases  were  closed  hfers. 

Mr.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Metebi.  I  see  no  question  about  this 
type  of  case  closing,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Sixteen  were  closed  because 
of  other  reasons  under  this  category,  the 
category  being  "No  material  change  In  in- 
come or  resources." 

Mr.  Shea.  Mr.  Lajewskl,  on  that  second 
page,  sir,  may  have  answered  that  question 
under  ADC  only. 

Again,  It  is  the  same  reason  I  gave  you 
before,  continued  absence  not  established. 

Maybe  I  had  better  ask  Mr.  Lajewskl  if  he 
has  anything  further  on  that. 

Senator  Btkd.  All  right.     It  is  on  page  1. 

Mr.  Lajewski.  Yes.  I  have  page  1. 

This  I  could  not  answer,  dr.  We  woiild 
have  to  clarify  this  ptarticular  category  also. 


CASl 


n<o«En  roa  other  reasons 


Senator  Btkd.  Sixteen  other  cases  were 
closed  for  other  reasons. 

A  moment  ago.  I  think  when  We  were  dis- 
cussing the  fiscal  year  1961,  you  were  able  to 
explain  this  category  because  Mr.  Meyers 
indicated  no  disapproval  of  the  cloeing  of 
five  cases  under  "Other." 

Mr.  Meyers,  can  you  answer  this? 

Mr.  Meters.  I  believe  that — at  least,  as  far 
as  I  can  tell,  sir.  we  still  are  in  the  position 
of  having  "Other"  not  really  clarified  sufB- 
ciently  to  base  an  answer  on  it. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lajewski.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  add  to 
this? 

These  are  Individuals  who  have  been  found 
to  be  no  longer  in  need  so  that  they  would 
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be  ineligible  because  they  are  no  longer  in 
need. 

Senator  Btkd.  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr.  Meters.  The  absence  of  need  is  always 
an  ai>proprlate  basis  for  closing  a  case,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right. 

Eighty-two  were  closed  because  of  the 
recipients'  refusal,  after  acceptfuice,  to  com- 
ply with  eligibility  requirements. 

Mr.  Meyers? 

Mr.  Meters.  No  question  about  a  condi- 
tion which  requires  a  recipient  to  comply 
with  eligible  conditians  specified  under  the 
State  plan. 

Senator  Btkd.  105  Were  cloeed  because  the 
recipient    was    no   longer   incapacitated. 

I  assume  this  is  the  parent,  of  course. 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  No  longer  incapacitated. 

Mr.  Meters.  There  are  no  questions  about 
closings  on  this  basis. 

Senator  Btrd.  Ninety-nine  were  cloeed 
because  the  ADC  parent  retiirned. 

Mr.  Meters.  Again,  if  these  are  cases 
where  we  find  the  p>arent  in  the  home,  ac- 
tually In  the  home  so  that  there  is  no  ab- 
sence, no  question  is  raised  by  this  type 
of  closing. 

Senator  Btrd.  Nine  cases  were  closed  be- 
cause the  ADC  parent  remarried. 

Mr.  Meters.  Again,  I  think  we  should 
qualify  this,  as  we  have  the  other  cases, 
that  we  assume  that  both  parents  are  liv- 
ing in  the  home  so  that  absence  is  not  es- 
tablished. 

In  such  a  case  there  would  be  no  ques- 
tion. 

Senator  Btrd.  Is  this  a  correct  assump- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir.  Employablllty  or  un- 
employabllity  is  the  factor  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  but  again  this  is  the  reason 
for  closing. 

Senator  Btkd.  Ninety-seven  were  closed 
because  there  were  no  eligible  children  in 
the  home. 

Mr.  BfETERS.  No  question. 

residence  kequirement 

Senator  Btro.  One  was  closed  because  of 
loss  of  residence. 

Again,  Mr.  Shea,  what  Is  the  explana- 
tion? 

Mr.  Shea.  No  longer  meeting  the  resi- 
dence requirements  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  moved  out  of  the  District  into 
this  Jurisdiction,  moved  to  another  juris- 
diction. I 

Senator  Btro.  Antt  having  established 
residence  there. 

Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  Shka.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  have 
any  comment  on  this  point? 

Mr.  Meters.  This  presents  no  question, 
sir. 

Senator  Btkd.  Tweoty-nlne  were  closed  be- 
cause of — no,  actually,  l  was  closed  because 
of  admittance  to  an  institution  and  29  were 
closed  because  of  a  loss  of  residence. 

We  have  already  covered  "loss  of  resi- 
dence." 

One  was  closed  bemuse  of  admittance  to 
an  institution.  ' 

Mr.  Meters.  No  quMtion. 

elicibilitt  requiremekts  other  than  need 

Senator  Btkd.  Three  were  closed  because 
of  a  change  in  State  law  or  agency  policy, 
relating  to  eligibility  requirements  other 
than  need. 

What  is  meant  here,  Mr.  Shea? 

Mr.  Shea.  I  think  this  could  refer  or  does 
refer  to  the  change  In  policy  under  the  un- 
employment compensation  law,  which  would 
enable  the  person  to  realize  from  that  source 
adequate  income  to  render  them  ineligible 
for  public  assistance. 

Mr.  Meters.  If  these  closings  were  on  the 
basis  of  the  existence  of  Income,  which  re- 
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duced  the  need  or  eliminated  the  need,  there 
would  be  no  question. 

Senator  Btko.  Is  that  it? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Does  the  closing  in  each  In- 
stance here  meet  that  qualification,  Mr. 
Shea? 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes. 

CASES  CLOSED  IN  "OTHER  REASONS" 

Senator  Btro.  And  489  were  cloeed  becavise 
of  "Other  reasons"  In  this  category,  the  cate- 
gory being  that  eligibility  requirements, 
other  than  need,  were  no  longer  met. 

Mr.  Shea.  The  reasons  given  here,  as  were 
given  before,  were  the  continued  absence  not 
established,  the  mother  employable,  volun- 
tary withdrawal,  loss  of  contact,  or  cannot  l>e 
located. 

This  accounts  for  the  vast  majority  of  that 
number  of  489. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Meyers,  can  you  com- 
ment on  this? 

Mr.  Meters.  All  of  these  reasons,  when 
established,  form  an  appropriate  basis  for 
closing  a  case. 

Senator  Btkd.  However,  there  were  S3  in 
this  category  which  were  closed  for  other  rea- 
sons, Mr.  Shea. 

Now.  we  want  to  clarify  this. 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  And  301  cases  overall  were 
closed  for  other  reasons. 

What  are  the  "other  reasons"? 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Sir,  if  I  may  interrupt,  the  301 
and  the  489  are  both  included  in  the  ones 
outlined  by  Mr.  Shea. 

They  are  both  marked  vrith  an  asterisk  and 
and  thes6,  for  ADC  only,  come  to  a  total 
of  790. 

These  have  been  explained  and  also  agreed 
to  by  Mr.  Meyers,  and  the  only  thing  that  is 
left  over  is  that  in  the  790  there  are  33  that 
are  still  to  be  explained. 

Senator  Btro.  I  see.  Then,  for  the  record, 
of  the  790  cases  closed  for  "other  reasons" 
these  reasons  are  as  set  forth  at  the  bottom 
of  page  2,  namely,  they  are  continued  ab- 
sence not  establiahed,  mother  was  employ- 
able, there  was  a  voluntary  withdrawal,  there 
was  loss  of  contact,  and  there  was  an  inability 
to  locate. 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  That  explains  all — < — 

Mr.  Shea.  But  the  33. 

Senator  Btko  (continuing).  But  the  83? 
And  we  will  have  to  have  an  explanation  of 
those  33. 

Mf.  Shea.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  As  far  as  the  757  are  con- 
cerned. I  suppose,  Mr.  Meyers,  you  would  have 
no  objection? 

Mr.  Meters.  No,  sir.  As  I  stated  before, 
I  think  that  when  you  establish  these  facts 
on  these  bases  no  question  is  presented. 

Senator  Btrd.  All  right.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  this  category  or  of  the  category  that 
has  been  denominated  "Other"  we  have 
covered  all  categories  for  closing  of  an  ald- 
to-dependent-children  case  in  fiscal  year 
1960,  fiscal  year  1961,  and  fiscal  year  1962— 
the  past  3  years. 

possible  violations  or  federal  statute 

Thus  far,  Mr.  Meyers,  have  we  found  any 
Instance  in  which  the  District  of  Col\imbla 
has  acted  in  violation  of  a  Federal  statute  in 
removing  cases  from  the  aid-to-dependent- 
chlldren  category? 

Mr.  Meters.  I  do  not  think  I  am  able  to 
state  that  quite  categorically,  Mr.  Chairman. 

If  I  may,  I  think  I  should  make  a  little 
explanation  or  preliminary  statement. 

I  personally,  of  course,  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  know  vtrhat  the  facts  are  in  a  par- 
ticular case  and  whether  the  evidence  is  there 
to  support  the  finding  or  anything  of  the 
sort. 

Nor  am  I  In  a  position  to  make  an  adjudi- 
cation In  a  particular  case  as  to  whether  It 
is  or  it  is  not  eligible. 


I  can  speak  as  an  official  of  the  Depart- 
ment who  is  familiar  with  o\ir  rules  as  to 
what  type  of  situation  as  a  basis  for  a  clos- 
ing wovild  be  appropriate  or  not.  And  on  the 
basis  of  the  explanations,  as  we  have  gone 
down  these  lists,  and  as  qualified  and  based 
on  the  understandings  that  we  have,  I  would 
say  that  nothing  that  we  have  talked  about 
this  morning,  in  terms  of  a  requirement  or  a 
basis  for  closing,  would  raise  a  question 
under  the  Federal  act. 

Senator  Btkd.  You  would  have  to  make  the 
same  statement  with  the  same  reservations 
even  though  we  were  talking  about  any 
State,  would  you  not? 

Mr.  Meters.  That  Is  correct,  sir. 

Senator  Btkd.  Unless  you  were  personally 
in  on  the  case,  in  other  words,  and  knew  all 
the  facts,  you  natxirally  cotild  not  make  a 
categorical  reply  to  that  question? 

Mr.  Meters.  That  is  correct. 

Senat^  Btkd.  But  on  the  basis  of  the  rea- 
sons endmerated,  whether  it  be  the  District 
of  Colvunbia  or  any  other  State,  the  regula- 
tions of  that  State  being  what  the  regulations 
are  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  you  find  no 
instance,  as  explained  here,  in  which  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  acted  in  contra- 
vention of  Federal  statute? 

Mr.  Meters.  None  of  the  reasons  that  we 
have  discussed  this  morning  would  be  in 
conflict  with  any  Federal  requirement. 

Senator  Btkd.  Speaking  of  the  Federal 
statute  as  amended. 

Mr.  Meters.  That  is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  All  right. 

Mr.  Shea,  in  the  afternoon  then,  let's  try 
to  have  an  explanation  of  these  "other" 
cases. 

Mr.  Shea.  Yes,  'sir. 

NEED    rOK    CLARIFTINa    RXOrnjlTIONS 

Senator  Btro.  And  I  suppose  the  only 
question  that  need  be  aeked  at  this  point 
would  be  this:  Do  you  feel,  Mr.  Shea — and  I 
asked  the  question  earlier — do  you  feel  that 
the  regulations  are  entirely  clear  so  as  to 
assure  the  Department,  in  the  application  of 
the  regulations,  that  they  are  not  in  confllet 
with  the  governing  Federal  statute,  as 
amended? 

Mr.  Shea.  The  regulations  today,  sir,  I  do 
not  believe  are  in  conflict  with  the  Federal 
statute  but,  as  I  indicated  before,  I  feel  that 
all  of  the  regulations,  as  exemplified  In  our 
Public  Assistance  Manual  need  to  be  clarified 
to  some  extent. 

To  a  greater  extent,  I  cannot  say,  but  this 
Is  my  opinion. 

Senator  Btrd.  Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  feel  that 
the  District  of  Colvunbia  regulations,  gov- 
erning the  eligibility  of  recipients  and  gov- 
erning the  removal  of  recipients  from  public 
assistance,  need  further  clarification? 

CLAKinCATIOM   NEEDED 

Mr.  Meters.  On  the  basis  of  my  quick  look 
at  those  regulations  and  those  handbook 
provisions,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  say  that 
they  do  need  clarification  so  that  we  can  be 
certain  that  they  state,  as  the  witnesses  have 
testified,  what  their  intention  is,  because 
some  of  them  are  sufficiently  amUguous  as 
to  lead  you  to  another  conclusion. 

Now.  I  woxUd  say  that  just  from  my  quick 
look  that  they  do  need  clarification. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  are  saying  that,  if  the 
regxilatlons  are  eminently  clear,  so  as  to 
provide  assurance  that  removals  from  public 
assistance  will  fall  into  the  categories  that 
have  been  explained,  the  District  will  not 
be  acting  in  contravention  of  the  Federal 
statute,  as  ametuled? 

Mr.  Meters.  I  would  say  that  if  they  were 
clarified,  so  that  we  both  were  satisfied,  that 
none  of  the  bases  for  eligibility  or  removal 
would  be  the  conditions  of  the  home,  and 
the  fact  of  the  conduct  of  the  parents,  and  In 
applications  it  was  carried  out  this  way. 
there  would  be  no  problem. 

Senator  Btrd.  You  saw  no  instance  thus 
far,  in  our  recapitulation  of  the  reasons  for 
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clodng.  In  which  the  conduct  of  the  parents 
or  the  unstUtablllty  of  the  home  were  the 
reasons  for  closing? 

Mr.  MzTXKs.  None  of  the  reasons  that  w 
have  gone  over  this  morning,  as  explianed 
and  clarified,  in  my  opinion,  fell  within  that 
category. 

Senator  Btro.  All  right. 

"othb"  catboobt 

Mr.  Shea,  this  afternoon  let's  have  an  ex- 
planation of  the  category  "other"  and  fol- 
lowing that.  I  would  sxiggest  that  your  De- 
partment, working  with  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  go  over  the 
regulations  which  are  ambiguous,  the  regu- 
lations in  question  at  this  point,  and  that 
you  effect  a  clarification  of  those  regulations 
so  as  to  assure  Congress,  and  ao  as  to  assure 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  that  you  will  not  be  acting  In  con- 
flict with  the  governing  Federal  statute. 

Understand  that  the  subcommittee  is  ap- 
propriating, c«  preparing  to  appropriate,  the 
money  on  the  basts  of  the  regulations,  as 
they  are  understood  to  be  and  as  they  have 
been  ezplain«d. 

We  are  not  expecting  to  appropriate  money 
on  the  basis  of  changed  regulations  unless 
the  current  regulations  are  found  to  be  in 
violation  of  the  Federal  statute. 

If  the  regulations  are  in  violation  of  the 
Federal  statute,  and  if  you  have  been  en- 
forcing them  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
statute,  thus  we  have  had  no  indi- 
cation that  you  have  been  enforcing  them 
In  violation  of  the  Federal  statute — but  if. 
In  your  categorization  of  cases  in  these 
groups,  we  find  that  you  have  violated  the 
Federal  statute  this  would  naturally  mean 
that  there  would  have  to  be  some  revision 
In  yo\ir  estimates  of  needs  for  the  forth- 
coming year. 

Consequently,  tlxat  regulation  would  have 
to  be  changed  because  it  is  obvious  that 
we  cannot  fly  in  the  face  of  the  Federal 
statutes. 

But  If  we  flnd  no  conflict  with  the  govern- 
ing Federal  statute,  as  amended,  we  are  go- 
ing to  make  our  appropriations  on  the  basis 
of  the  budget  estimate  that  you  presented 
here. 

CLAXZnCATION  OF  BXGtTLATTONS  KXFECTKD 

In  sTimmatlon,  I  am  sa3ring  this,  that 
we  expect  the  regulations  to  be  clarifled. 
If  they  are  not  in  violation  of  the  Federal 
statute  at  this  point  we  are  not  expecting 
you  to  change  the  regulations  so  as  to  lib- 
eralize or  so  as  to  make  more  conservative 
the  program. 

We  are  only  expecting  that  the  regula- 
tions be  rewritten  so  as  to  make  them  emi- 
nently clear  to  those  people  who  have  to 
enforce  them. 

Now,  do  we  have  any  mlsxinderstanding  at 
this  point? 

Mr.  Shza.  No,  sir. 

Senator  Btxd.  Mr.  Meyers,  have  I,  in  yo\ir 
Judgment  and  to  your  satisfaction,  appro- 
priately stated  the  situation  where  we  flnd 
oiirselves  at  this  moment? 

Mr.  MxTxas.  I  think  so,  sir. 

We,  m  the  Department,  look  forward  to 
working  with  the  District  people  in  trying 
to  help  them  in  a  revision  of  the  controlling 
policies  which  will  satisfy  both  of  us  that  we 
are  meeting  our  legal  responsibilities. 

Senator  Btxd.  Yes.  It  Is  not  the  desire  or 
objective  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  to  dictate  to  the  District 
of  Coliunbia  or  to  any  other  jurisdiction  In 
this  country  as  to  whether  or  not  Its  pro- 
gram should  be  liberalized  or  made  more 
conservative 

Mr.  MxTzxs.  That  Is  cwrect,  sir. 

Senator  Brxo  (continuing) .  As  long  as  the 
regulations,  governing  the  eligibility  of  the 
recipients,  are  not  in  conflict  with  the  gov- 
erning Federal  statute  as  amended? 

Mr.  MzTKSs.  That  is  correct,  sir. 


AMTICarATCO  CUUUnCATION  DATS 

Senator  Btso.  Mr.  Meyers,  there  is  a  fur- 
ther question: 

What  would  be  a  reasonable  time  in  which 
we  could  expect  to  have  this  dariflcation 
effectuated,  keeping  In  mind  that  it  Is  not 
my  intention  to  mark  up  this  bill  until  the 
regulations  are  clarifled? 

Mr.  MxTxas.  Is  this  question  addressed  to 
me.  Senator? 

•  •  •  •  • 

(Afternoon    session,    2:80    pan.,    Friday, 
September  7, 1902] 

"OTHKK"   CATXaOBT 

Senator  Btko.  The  subcommittee  will  re- 
sume its  hearing. 

Mr.  Shea,  do  you  bave  now  the  Information 
that  we  were  wanting  earlier.  With  reference 
to  the  category  enumerated  as  "Other"? 

Mr.  Shka.  Tes.  sir.  Since  the  recess  of  the 
session,  Mr.  Lajewskl  has  additional  infor- 
mation. 

Senator  Bras.  All  right,  Mr.  Lajewskl. 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  Mr.  Chairman.  In  19  of  these 
33  instances  the  case  was  closed  because 
the  children  were  committed  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Welfare  for  care.  A  refer- 
ral had  been  made  to  child  welfare,  and  it 
was  found  that  conditions  were  such  that  a 
conunltment  by  the  juvenile  court  was  re- 
quested, and  the  children  were  conunltted  to 
the  Department  of  Welfare.  These  were  the 
cases  which  were  originally  ineligible. 

Senator  Brao.  Pardon  me,  now.  Let's  talk 
atx>ut  those  you  have  just  named. 

Mr.  Lajxwski.  All  right. 

Senator  Brao.  Mr.  Meyers,  would  there  be 
any  objection  that  could  be  made  to  the 
closing  of  these  cases? 

Mr.  MxTKKs.  No.  sir. 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  In  seven  instances  It  was 
found  that  the  families  were  originally  In- 
eligible, and  continue  to  t>e  Ineligible  t  for 
ADC. 

Senator  Brao.  So  they  never  were  eligible, 
at  any  time? 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  That  Is  right,  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  There  obviously  wovild  be 
no  objection  here. 

Mr.  MxTxas.  No.  I  don't  know  what  the 
grounds  for  the  ineligibility  would  be,  but 
assuming  the  appropriate  grounds,  no  ques- 
tion would  be  raised  about  that  either,  Mr. 
Chairman. 

Senator  Btko.  All  right. 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  In  two  cases  the  mother 
died.  We  don't  know  just  what  happened 
to  the  children  in  this  particular  instance, 
with  the  mother  deceased. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers,  do  you  have 
any  response  to  that? 

Mr.  Mktkxs.  We  assume  that  in  that  case 
there  was  no  remaining  relative  with  whom 
the  child  could  live  and  qualify.  This  would 
raise  no  question  under  the  Federal 
requirements. 

Senator  Btko.  Is  that  in  accord  with  your 
position,  Mr.  Shea?  « 

Mr.  Shka.  Tes,  sir.  > 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Lajewskl. 

AOMOnSTKATIVS     CLOSIMO 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  In  two  Instances,  the  closing 
of  the  case  was  related  to  an  administrative 
procedure.  That  is,  there  were  four  cases 
which  could  have  been  consolidated  into  two. 
So  this  was  sort  of  an  administrative  closing. 
This  was  to  make  more  efllcient  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  public  assistance  program. 

Senator  Btko.  Is  this  clear  to  you,  Mr. 
Meyers? 

Mr.  MxTXKS.  Not  too  clear. 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  Well,  take,  for  instance,  we 
flnd  a  situation  In  which  a  mother  receives 
a  grant  for  her  children,  and  a  grandmothei 
in  the  same  home  also  receives  assistance 
for  minor  children  of  her  own.  Thus,  instead 
of  having  this  as  two  ADC  cases,  we  com  Dine 
these  into  one  case. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers. 


Mr.  Mktsks.  I  understand.  In  other 
words,  you  consider  this  as  a  single  group, 
and  meet  the  needs  of  the  whole  group  as 
one  case. 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  Mktkxs.  There  seems  to  be  no  dUn- 
culty  with  that  one,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Senator  Btko.  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Lajewskl? 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  In  one  case,  there  was  the 
iljicarceration  of  the  mother,  and  the  chil- 
dren were  committed  to  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  Now,  this  case  could  have  been  in- 
cluded In  tliat  first  group,  but  I  learned  the 
specifics  of  this  particular  case.  The  mother 
was  incarcerated.  Her  sentence  was  for  2 
years.  And,  in  this  instance,  the  children 
had  been  referred  to  the  Child  Welfare  Di- 
vision for  care. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr.  MxTxas.  Perfectly  appropriate. 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  In  another  instance,  the 
case  was  closed  because  of  temi>orary  hos- 
pitalization of  the  mother  at  District  of 
Columbia  General  Hospital  for  mental  obser- 
vation. 

The  case  was  closed. 

In  this  particular  instance,  the  two  chil- 
dren were  taken  by  a  grandmother,  another 
child  was  taken  by  a  father. 

The  father  subsequently  died,  and  the 
grandmother  took  responsibility  for  all  three 
children,  and  this  grandmother  has  an  ac- 
tive application  for  ADC  at  the  present  time. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr.  MxTERs.  It  seems  to  be  all  right  under 
those  circumstances. 

Mr.  LAJKwaKi.  In  the  last  instance,  the 
case  was  found  ineligible  because  the  re- 
cipient had  not  declared  resources  which 
were  available  to  her. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers. 

Mr.  MxTKKS.^On  the  question  of  resources 
which  are  available  and  which  have  not  been 
disclosed,  we  have  no  question  that  that  Is 
grounds  for  Ineligibility. 

CASKS   NOT   IN    VIOLATION    OF    IXOXSAL  KKQinXK- 
ICKNT 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Lajewskl.  do  you  think 
this  fairly  well  covers  all  reasons  for  wiiich 
the  cases  were  closed  under  this  grouping? 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  I  do.  sir. 

Senator  Btko.  Do  you  think  there  might 
still  be  two  or  three,  or  a  half  dozen  which 
you  have  not  elaborated  upon  at  this  time? 

Mr.  Lajkwski.  There  might  be  one,  two.  or 
three,  sir.  I  could  not  say  at  this  time.  But 
they  would  not  be  significant. 

Senator  Btko.  Mr.  Meyers,  this  narrows  it 
down  to  a  remainder  of  cases  amounting  to 
almost  nil.  I  believe  that  your  statement  of 
this  morning  is  probably  still  a  valid  one. 
with  reference  to  these  additional  reasons 
that  have  been  expressed  here  today.  How- 
ever, I  would  like  for  you  to  have  the  oppor- 
tiinity  to  comment  as  to  whether  or  not  this 
is  true. 

Mr.  Mktkks.  It  would  be  my  view  that 
closing  of  cases  for  any  of  the  reasons  just 
discussed,  in  the  "other"  group  would  not  in 
any  way  violate  any  Federal  requirement. 

Going  one  step  further,  as  to  the  remain- 
ing. I  don't  know  how  many  there  are.  but 
as  you  say,  a  handful — certainly  even  if  we 
would  assiune,  for  discussion  purposes,  that 
those  other  cases,  three  or  four  out  of  these 
thousands,  were  cases  thAt  may  have  been 
improperly  closed,  this,  in  and  of  itself. 
would  not  be  a  sufllclent  ground  for  with- 
holding Federal  funds,  because  It  would  not 
have  been  significant  enough  or  substantial 
enough  to  have  raised  a  problem  of  con- 
formity with  Federal  requirements. 

SenattMT  Btko.  I  suppose  that  '  in  any 
State — there  might  be  a  case  occasionally 
.jvhlch  might  fall  into  such  a  category. 

Mr.  Mktkks.  That  is  right. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
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elude  at  this  point  In  the  Record  a  copy 
of  a  report  by  Raymond  F.  Clapp.  show- 
ing the  population  change  anticipated  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  Metropoli- 
tan Washington  during  the  decade 
1960-70. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Population  Changs  ik  thk  DiSTSibT  of  Co- 
lumbia AND  in  MKTKtPOUTAN  WaSHINCTON, 

1960-70 

(By  Raymond  F.  Clapp) 

[For  simplification  of  presentation,  popula- 
tion numbers  have  been  rounded,  usually 
to  the  nearest  thousands,  and  percentages 
usually  to  the  nearest  unit.  Consequently, 
the  tables,  both'  Internally  and  between 
tables,  contain  slight  inconsistencies] 
Publication  of  1900  census  data  combined 

with  appropriate  counts  of  births  and  deaths 


have  made  it  possible  to  project  to  1970  the 
population  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Washington  metropoUttin  area  separate- 
ly by  sex,  color,  and  broad  age  groups.  This 
has  t>een  done  by  calculating  the  compo- 
nents of  population  change  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  Metropolitan  Washington  for 
the  intercensal  decade  1950-60,  and  compar- 
ing these  with  like  calculations  for  the  dec- 
ades 1940-50  and  1930-40,  to  indicate  trends 
in  births,  deaths,  and  migration.  These 
trends  have  then  been  projected  to  1970. 

Metropolitan  Washington  in  this  report 
consists  of  the  U.S.  census  standard  metro- 
politan statistical  area,  or  SMSA.  It  in- 
cludes the  District  of  Columbia;  Montgomery 
and  Prince  Georges  Counties  in  Maryland; 
Arlington  and  Fairfax  Counties,  and  Alexan- 
dria and  Falls  Church  cities  in  Virginia.  The 
projections  indicate  the  following  changes 
in  population  composition.  The  net  growth 
of  the  SMSA  was  498.000  In  the  1940's  and 
629,000  in  the  1950*8  (table  1).  This  growth 
is  projected  at  575.000  for  the  1960's. 
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*  Projection  1,  discussed  latxT. 


The  District  lost  44,000  population  'In  the 
1950'B.  It  Is  projected  to  gain  about  54.000, 
or  about  7  percent,  in  the  1960's.  This  in- 
crease must  be  accommodated  by  one  or  more 
of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  New  residential  construction  in  excess 
of  that  lost  by  conversion  to  nonresidential 
use,  such  as  highways  and  commercial. 

2.  Construction  of  increased  residential 
capacity,  such  as  relating  row  houses  with 
apartment  houses,  and  conversion  of  empty 
or  nonresidential  land  to  residential  land. 

3.  Increased  occupancy  o*  existing  units. 
The  suburbs  are  expected  to  Increase  over 

40  percent  in  the  coming  decade.  Table  1 
shows  that  by  1970  the  population  balance 
between  District  and  suburbs  is  expected  to 
be  reversed  from  1940~from  68  percent  of 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  in 


the  District  of  Columbia  In  1940,  to  68  per- 
cent In  the  suburbs  in  1970. 

COMPONENTS  OF  POPULATION  CHANGK 

The  components  of  population  change  are 
shown  In  table  2. 

In  the  1950's  there  was  a  dramatic  decline 
of  migration  as  a  source  of  growth,  in  con- 
trast to  natural  increase,  and  this  is  ex- 
pected to  continue  In  the  1960'8.  Nattiral  in- 
crease represented  37  percent  of  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area  population 
growth  In  1940'8,  and  61  percent  in  the  1950'8. 
It  Is  projected  to  74  percent  in  the  1960's. 
To  an  Increasing  extent,  the  youth  coming 
into  our  labor  force,  and  creating  new  fam- 
ilies, will  have  grown  up  in  the  Washington 
area,  with  the  advantages  and  disadvantages 
that  they  find  here. 


Table  2. — Compofientt  of  population  change 
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■  Based  on  projecllon  I,  dbcusaed  later. 

'  Not  calcuteted  because  total  net  growth  Is  an  algebraic  sum  of  tbe  loss  due  to  net  oatmlgration  and  s  gain  doe  to 
natuml  Inrresse. 


The  distribution  of  the  population  by  color 
Is  summarized  in  tables  3A  and  3B.  Addi- 
tional detail  is  shown  in  tables  4A  and  4B. 
As  far  back  as  1920,  nonwhites  constituted 
alx>ut  one-fourth  of  the  total  population  of 
the  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area, 
and  tills  proportion  lias  remained  virtually 
tmchanged  since  then.  The  figure  projected 
for  1970  Is  about  27  percent. 

There  has,  however,  been  a  great  Increase 
In  proportion  of  nonwhites  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  a  substantial  decrease  in 
the  suburbs.  Table  3 A  shows  two  projec- 
tions to  1970,  based  on  alternative  assump- 
tions about  migration  within  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area.  These  assump- 
tions are  discussed  below.  The  first  projec- 
tion, 64  percent  nonwhlte  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  10  percent  In  the  suburlM,  Is 
based  on  a  decreased  rate  of  white  migra- 
tion and  an  Increased  volume  of  nonwMte 
migration  from  the  District  of  Coliunbia  to 
the  suburbs  than  has  occurred  in  the  past 
decade.  The  second  projection,  72  percent 
nonwhlte  in  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
6  percent  in  the  suburbs  is  based  on  the 
continuation  of  current  trends. 

Tablk  3A. — Proportional  distribution  of 
whites  and  nonwhites  in  the  standard 
metropolitan  statistical  area.  District  of 
Columbia,  and  suburbs.  1940-60,  with  2 
projections  to  1970 
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2 

DLstrict  of  Columbia: 
1040 

28.8 

1P50 

35.6 

I960 

64.8 

1970  1 

1 

63.6 

2 

71  7 

Suburbs: 

"1940 

18.0 

N60 

8  6 

1960 

6.  5 

1970: i 

1 '. 

10.3 

2 

&  I 

'  Bases  of  projoetions  1  and  2  ar   explained  In  test  sec- 
tion on  migration  and  projections. 

Table  3B. — Population  in  1950  and  1960  as 
a  percentage  of  the  preceding  decade,  by 
color  and  area,  toith  2  projections  to  1970 

(AU  flgum  are  in  peromtl 


1050 

I960 

lom 

Project  1 

1970 

1080 
PlQtBCtS 

Standard  metropoll- 

ToUl 

White     

161 

15? 
147 

121 
100 
150 

217 
230 
135 

133 
14S 

r> 

06 
146 

186 
290 
138 

UO 

125 
140 

107 

S6 

U4 

142 
U« 
222 

130 

126 

Nonwhlte 

DHtrtctoTColambia: 
TouL. 

140 
100 

White    

88 

NoBwh«e.„ 

fialMirbw- 

Total 

142 

141 

White    

142 

Noowhite 

131 

The  data  may  be  seen  in  a  slightly  dif- 
ferent way  in  table  SB.  During  the  1960's, 
In  the  District  the  white  population  de- 
creased about  84  percent,  while  the  non- 
whlte increased  alxiut  46  percent.     In  the 
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suburbs  whites  Increased  nearly  threefold, 
while  nonwhites  increased  about  38  per- 
cent. The  last  two  colxunns  show  the  cur- 
rently expected  changes  during  the  19<M>'s 
based  on  the  two  projections.  A  compari- 
son of  tables  3A  and  SB  Indicates  that  the 
decreased  proportion  of  nonwhites  in  the 
suburbs  is  due  primarily  to  the  large  inml- 
gratlon  of  whites,  for  the  actual  number  of 
nonwhites  in  the  suburiM  is  also  Increasing: 

AGS 

Prom  table  3B  we  see  that  the  District's 
total  population  is  expected  to  increase  be- 
tween 7  and  9  percent.  However,  from  table 
4A  we  may  calculate  that  Its  aged,  those  66 
years  and  over,  and  its  youngsters,  those  un- 
der 15  years,  v^lll  increase  about  13  percent 
while  those  In  the  productive  groups,  30  to 


84  years,  are  expected  to  decrease  between 
7  and  11  percent.  As  a  result,  the  propor- 
tion of  the  young  and  the  old  in  the  popu- 
lation may  go  up  from  about  34  percent  in 
1960  to  about  40  percent  in  1970,  while  those 
in  the  most  productive  years  may  decline 
from  about  44  percent  of  the  total  popula- 
tion in  1960  to  about  37  percent  in  1970. 

The  implications  are  clear.  The  young 
and  the  old  in  general  are  the  most  depend- 
ent on  family  and  conununlty  for  essential 
services.  School,  recreation,  and  welfare 
services  are  bound  to  Increase.  At  the  same 
time,  these  'Wlll  rest  on  a  proportionally 
smaller  base  of  productive  workers.  The 
quality  of  conununlty  life  can  only  Improve 
if  the  income  and  economic  status  of  these 
adult  productive  age  groups  is  improved. 


Table  SB  Indicates  that  the  suburban 
populaUon  may  be  expected  to  Increase 
greatly,  about  40  percent.  However,  from 
table  4B  we  may  calculate  that  the  age  shifts 
will  be  much  less  dramatic  than  in  the 
District.  The  young  and  old  may  increase 
about  40  percent  while  the  most  produc- 
tive range,  30  to  64  years,  may  increase  about 
30  percent.  Thus,  the  proportion  that  each 
group  is  of  the  total  population  will  not  be 
markedly  different  from  what  it  is  today. 
While  the  continued  population  increase  will 
also  require  continued  great  expansion  of 
community  services,  the  income  and  pro- 
ductive base  upon  which  these  nervices  must 
rest  can  be  expected  to  Increase  correspond- 
ingly without  requiring  the  serious  acceler- 
ation that  seems  necessary  in  the  District. 


Tablb  4A. 

— District  of  Colutnbia  population  by  color  and  age  groupt 

,  1960  and  projected  to  1970  on  alternative 

migration  aMumptiont 

Age 

White 

Nonwhlte 

1060  census' 

19(70  » 

1960  census ' 

1070« 

Project  1 

Project! 

Project  1 

Projects 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Peixent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Number 

Percent 

TotaL 

344000 

100 

298.000 

100 

23.%  000 

100 

419^000 

100 

isaooo 

100 

801000 

100 

14  snd  under 

53,000 
77,000 
•5,000 
102.000 
491000 

15 
22 
10 
30 
14 

46.000 
7a  000 
51.000 
75.000 
86,000 

15 

24 
17 
28 
10 

^000 

-^KOOO 
6i000 

49^000 

14 

23 
15 
27 
21 

14a  000 
88^000 

9a  000 

74,000 

2a  000 

33 
21 
23 
18 
5 

18a  000 

123,000 
04.000 
92,000 
31.000 

34 

24 

18 

18 

6 

219^000 

1381000 

106.000 

9a  000 

34.000 

36 

9^ 

15  to  29. 

30  to  44. 

45  to  64 

18 
16 

7 

M  «nd  ov*r ^ 

I  As  enumerated,  unadjusted  for  completeness.  \    *  Projections  1  and  2  explained  In  section  on  migration  and  projections. 

Table  4B. —  Washington  suburban  population  by  color  and  age  groups,  1960  and  projected  to  1970  on  alternative  migration  assumptions 


Age 

White 

Nonwhlte 

1960onuus< 

1070  « 

1960  census' 

1970  < 

Project  1 

Project  2 

Project  1 

Projects 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Percent 

Number 

Peroeat 

Number 

Peroeat 

Number 

Percent 

Total -    

1,167,000 

100 

1,679,000 

160 

1,642,000 

100 

81,000 

100 

isaooo 

100 

loaooo 

100 

14  ^ii<f  im'ler 

39a  000 
230,000 
286,000 
193.000 
62,000 

34 

20 
25 
17 

4 

617,000 
376.000 
283,000 
319,000 
86,000 

S3 

24 
18 

ao 

6 

63a  000 
389,000 

soaooo 
ssaooo 

99.000 

33 
24 
18 
20 
6 

saooo 

18,000 

17.000 

13,000 

3,000 

37 
22 
21 
16 

4 

n,ooo 
4a  000 
saooo 

26,000 
8,000 

u 

22 
17 
14 

4 

38,000 
27.000 
19.000 
17.000 
6,000 

36 
25 

1ft 

16  to  20 -            - 

SO  to  44 

46  to  64 

lA 

66  and  over „ -...—..„„....„.• 

A 

1  As  enumerated,  unadjusted  for  completenes 

s. 

t^ 

« Project  i< 

ms 1  and  2 

explained 

in  section 

onmlgrati 

on  and  pro 

Jectlons. 

XnaUTION  AND  THX  TWO  PBOJXCTIOM8 

Migration  data  are  summarized  in  tables 
a  and  6.  Net  migration  figures  by  age,  sex, 
and  color  for  each  decade  since  1900  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  since  1930  for  the 
metropolitan  area  have  been  calculated  and 
studied.  There  has  been  a  consistent  con- 
centration of  net  Inmlgrants  into  the  metro- 
politan area  by  the  young  adult  ages,  par- 
ticularly in  those  aged  10-20  at  the  flrst  of 
the  decade,  and  30-30  at  its  close.  For  the 
total  population  there  has  been  a  net  migra- 
tion into  the  metropolitan  area.  In  the 
1940's  the  net  Inmlgration  was  about  three- 
fotirths  white,  declining  to  about  71  percent 
in  the  1950'8.  It  is  projected  at  about  61  per- 
cent in  the  1960*8.     The  total  net  inmlgra- 


tion declined  from  an  estimated  316,000  in 
the  1940*8  to  about  206,000  In  the  1950's.  The 
decline  has  occurred  among  both  whites  and 
nonwhites  and  among  both  males  and 
females. 

Projections  in  general  depend  on  assump- 
tions about  both  natiiral  Increase  and  migra- 
tion, for  whites  and  nonwhites  separately. 
For  the  standard  metropolitan  statistical 
area  as  a  whole,  a  single  projection  has  been 
made — i.e.,  a  single  projection  of  net  Increase 
and  net  migration,  for  whites  and  nonwhites 
separately.  This  projection  is  based  on  the 
following  assimiptions  (a)  a  decrease  in  net 
migration  into  the  standard  metropolitan 
statistical  area;  and  (b)  no  change  in  pres- 
ent fertility  rates.  These  assumptions  are 
considered     moderate.     Consequently,     the 


projections  presented  for  the  standard  met- 
roi>olltan  statistical  area  as  a  whole  are 
neither  very  high  nor  very  low. 

Within  the  standard  metropolitan  statis- 
tical area  two  projections  have  been  devel- 
oped for  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  the 
suburban  projections  are  merely  subtractions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  from  the  stand- 
ard metropolitan  statistical  area,  this  has 
produced  two  projections  for  the  suburbs. 
These  projections  relate  to  the  probable 
trends  in  migration.  It  was  felt  necessary  to 
prepare  alternate  projections  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  l>ecause  of  Ite  special  nature  as 
the  central  city,  and  ite  historic  role  as  the 
main  recipient  of  the  nonwhlte  migration  to 
the  stendard  metropolitan  stetistical   area. 


Tablk  5. — Net  migration  in  District  of  Columbia,  suburbs,  and  standard  metropolitan  statistical  area  for  the  years  1940-70,  by  color 


1040-60 

1060-00 

1960-70 

1040-80 

1060-60 

1960-70 

Projection  1 

Projection  2 

Projection! 

Projection  2 

White: 

District  of  Columbia 

-12,000 
266,000 

244.000 

-209,000 
366,000 

146,000 

-67,000 
188,000 

91.000 

-121.000 
312,000 

n.000 

Nonwhlte: 

District  of  Columbia 

63,000 
9,000 

7^000 

62,000 
7,000 

80,000 

-12,000 
09,000 

67,000 

83,000 
4.000 

Suburbs. 

ButMirbe. 

Standard  metropolitan  statistical 

area. 

ftlW 

67,000 
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For  whites  the  two  projections  assume  the 
same  natural  increase;  similarly  for  non- 
whites.  The  two  projections  are  based  on 
different  assumptions  about  migration  into 
and  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  for 
whites  and  nonwhites,  separately. 

Whites:  The  Distrtot  of  Coltmibia  white 
net  outmigration  rose  from  about  12,000  In 
the  forties  to  about  209,000  in  the  fifties. 

Assximption  A:  This  high  net  outmigra- 
tion will  continue  in  the  sixties. 

Assumption  B :  Th«.  net  outmigration  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  between  the 
figures  for  the  forties  and  the  fifties. 

Nonwhites:  There  was  a  moderate  net  mi- 
gration into  the  District  of  Columbia  both 
in  the  forties  and  the  fifties,  decreasing 
somewhat  in  the  later  decade. 

Tablk   6. — Alternate    population   projections 
for  the  District  of  Columbia 


Nonwhites 

Whites 

Assumption 
A  (235,000) 

Assumption 
B  (298,000) 

Assumption  C  (604,000)... 
AasumpUon  D  (620,000)... 

928,000 
766,000 

802,000 
818.000 

Assumption  C:  This  moderate  trend  will 
continue. 

Assumption  D:  A  b^anced  migration  for 
the  District  of  OoluuaDia;  i.e.,  the  migration 
of  nonwhites  out  of  the  District  of  Colum- 


bia will  be  approximately,  although  not  ex- 
actly, equal  to  their  Inmlgration. 

As  shown  in  teble  6,  these  alternative  as- 
sumptions produce  foxir  possible  projections 
of  totel  population  for  the  District  of  Co- 
iTimbia,  ranging  from  765,000  to  893,000.  In 
order  to  acconunodate  the  extreme  high  pro- 
jection, an  enormous  and  most  unlikely  in- 
crease in  the  hoxislng  Inventory  would  be 
necessary.  In  order  to  drop  to  the  extreme 
low  projection,  a  relatively  massive  and  un- 
likely migration  of  nonwhites  into  the  sub- 
urbs would  be  necessary  coupled  with  a 
simultaneous  high  outmigration  of  whites. 
The  confluence  of  these  evente  seems  most 
unlikely.  For  theee  reasons  the  extreme  high 
and  low  projections  are  not  considered  in 
this  report — although,  of  course,  all  things 
are  possible.  This  report  accepte  the  more 
reasonable  projection  range  of  about  818,000- 
829,000  population,  which  can  be  atteined 
by  either  one  of  the  two  possible  assump- 
tions, combinations  AC  or  BD.  ', 

Projection  1 :  White  moderate  net  migration 
out  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  non- 
white  balanced  migration  for  the  District  of 
Columbia;  i.e.,  assumption  combination  BD. 

Projection  2 :  White  high  net  migration  out 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  nonwhlte 
net  moderate  migration  into  the  District  of 
Columbia;  i.e..  assximption  combination  AC. 

The  outmigration  of  whites  has  been  very 
heavy  in  the  past  decade.  Furthermore.,  xir- 
ban  renewal  will  be  an  accelerating  program 


In  the  coming  decade.  Therefore,  it  is  rea- 
sonable to  conjecture  that  the  pace  of  whits 
outmigration  may  slacken  in  the  sixties. 
Also,  the  increasing  pressure  of  the  growing 
middle  class  nonwhlte  population  to  find 
better  homes,  together  with  the  Increasing 
concentration  of  community  efforte  In  the 
same  direction,  makes  it  reasonable  to  con- 
jecture that  there  may  be  a^lmoderate  flow  of 
nonwhites  into  the  suburbs  in  the  sixties. 
These  conjectxires  produce  projection  1,  In 
which,  as  table  3A  indicated,  nonwhites  will 
make  up  about  64  percent  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  population  and  about  10  percent  of 
the  suburban  population  In  1970. 

Projection  2  is  equivalent  to  a  continua- 
tion of  present  trends,  as  shown  In  table  3A. 
This  will  produce  jK>pulation  in  the  EHstrtct 
of  Columbia  about  72  percent  nonwhlte,  even 
though,  as  shown  in  table  5,  the  actual  net 
inmlgration  of  nonwhites  will  be  fairly  small. 
The  heavy  preponderance  of  nonwhites  will 
result  from  the  high  net  outmigration  of 
whites  and  the  differential  birth  rates  of 
whites  and  nonwhites.  Fertility  rates  of 
nonwhites  are  somewhat,  although  not  mark- 
edly, higher  than  those  of  whites.  However. 
the  different  birth  rates  of  whites  and  non- 
whites  in  the  District  of  Coliimbia  are  due 
primarily  to  the  Increasing  number  of  non- 
white  adulte  In  the  chlldbearing  ages,  and 
the  relative  shift  of  whites  to  the  older  non- 
childbearing  ages  and  to  nonfamlly  types 
(single  i>erBon8,  widows,  ete.) . 


Population  1960  projected  to  1970,  District  of  Columbia 

ALL  CLASSES 

[Projection  1.  Whites  median  outmigration;  nonwhites  balanoed  migration] 


V'*"^ 


Bom  Apr.  1, 1966,  to  Mar.  tl,  1070. 
Born  Anr.  1, 1060,  to  Mar.  tl,  1968. 

Under  6 .....♦, ... 

8  to  9 i 

10  to  14. , 

16  to  19 , 

20  to  24 , 

28  to  20 «, 

Soto  34 I, 

35  to  39 1, 

40  to  44. «„ 

45  to  49. 

80  to  64 

55  to  SO , 

60  to  64 „ 

68  and  over '  .. 


Age,  1970 


AUages. 


Under  6. 

8  to  0 

10  to  14 

18  to  19 

20  to  24 

25  to  29 

30  to  34 

38  to  39 

40  to  44 

45  to  49 

60  to  64 

85  to  69 

60  to  64 

66  to  68 

70  to  74 

76  and  over 


Population, 
Apr.  1,  1960 


763,066 


78,006 
63,360 
82,227 
49,382 
60,709 
68^198 
84.26S 
6i,m 
61,224 
81.612 
48,440 
41,668 
34,446 
60,143 


Births, 
1960-70 


218,400 


113,400 
10^000 


Deaths, 
1960-70 


86,307 


3,875 

3,S97 

838 

827 

891 

878 

882 

1.226 

1,966 

2,963 

4,020 

6,783 

7,109 

8,671 

9,621 

8i68e 


Net  migra- 
tion, 1960-70 


-79,366 


-10.030 

-27,960 

-18,896 

-2,000 

iai60 

18,130 

-4,960 

-8,600 

-a  860 

-6.940 

-4.820 

-8,750 

-4,880 

-1,290 

-1.660 

-2,280 


Population, 
Apr.  1, 1070 


817,804 


9a008 
78,643 
62,167 
61,023 
67,096 
6S,aS7 
53,037 
45,472 
46,487 
45,486 
42,878 
41,970 

sasoi 

81.607 
28,266 
82,224 


Rounded 


818,000 


9a  000 
74,000 
62.000 
61,000 
68,000 
64,000 
8i000 
48,000 
46,000 
46,000 
48,000 
42,000 

saooo 

32,000 
23,000 
82,000 


WHITE  MALE 


Bom  Apr.  1,  1966,  to  Mar.  31,  lOTOl. 

Bom  Apr.  1,  1960,  to  Mar.  81,  1966 

Under  6 

8  to  9 ,_ 

10  to  14 .:_ 

16  to  10. '    

30  to  34. L 

28  to  39 ^ 

SO  to  84 

38  to  SO 

40  to  44 

48  to  40 

80  to  64. 

88  to  80 

60  to  64 

66  and  over 


Allues.. 


Under  8 

6  to  9 

10  to  14 

18  to  19 

20  to  24 

28  to  29._ 

80  to  34. 

88  to  80 

40  to  44 

46  to  40 

80  to  64_ 

65  to  69 

60  to  64 

68  to  60 

70  to  74 

76  and  over 


166,134 


ia761 

8,139 

7,030 
ia6«8 
16,006 
13^906 
ia078 

laiM  . 

0,6« 
10,784 
11.781 

laow 

9,043 
18,410 


82,800 


laooo 
lasoo 


22,306 


-84,276 


seo 

-a4ao 

400 

-8,660 

61 

-4.736 

46 

-360 

81 

4.480 

180 

3,600 

170 

-4,030 

177 

-6,130 

376 

-8,«20 

468 

-2,840 

734 

-1.610 

1,34« 

-1.470 

1.070 

-1,880 

3,632 

-1,010 

8,178 

-1,080 

iasi8 

-680 

188.044 


lasso 

7,840 

6,976 

7,834 

12,319 

18,053 

ia866 

7,608 

7,088 

7,888 

7,462 

8,008 

8.181 

^7,861 

6.784 

7,412 


184.000 

laooo 

7.000 

aooo 

8,000 

18.000 

18,000 

11,000 

8,000 

7,000 

7.000 

8.000 

8,000 

8,000 

7,000 

aooo 

7,000 


WHITE  FEMALE 


1i 


Bom  Apr.  1, 1966,  to  Mar.  31, 1070. 
Bora  Apr.  1, 1060,  to  Mar.  31, 1066. 

Under  6 _., 

8  to  9 TT 

10  to  14 4.,. 

15  to  19 „ 

20  to  24 

25  to  29 L 

30  to  34..... 

35  10  39 

40  to  44 

48  to  40 

60  to  84 

?5to59 

•0to64 

•6  and  over ... 


All  ages. 


Under  8 

8  to  9 

10  to  14 

18  to  19 

30  to  34 

36  to  29 

SO  to  34 

85  to  39 

40  to  44 

46  to  49 

60  to  64 

68  to  80 

60  to  64 

66  to  60 

70  to  74 

78  and  over. 


187,189 


ia687 

7,918 

8,118 

12,483 

16. 176 

lasoe 
iao3o 

11,630 
12,668 
14,007 
16,788 
14,872 
13. 418 
80,826 


81,100 


ia400 
1^700 


21,800 


266 

307 
46 
24 
SO 

80 

105 

04 

166 

282 

445 

026 

1,188 

1,636 

3,367 

18,044 


-82.600 


-6,380 
-8.100 
-4,400 
810 
4.000 
2,640 
-4,000 
-8,440 
-2,800 
-2,140 
-1,600 
-1,770 
-3,840 
-1,410 
-1,630 
-1,670 


168,660 


0.876 

7.808 

a  102 

8,100 

12,677 

14,884 

11,071 

a  774 

7,864 

0,006 

ia428 

11,011 

12.210 

11,386 

0,681 

14,812 


164,000 


laooo 

7,000 

aooo 

8,000 

13,000 

16,000 

11,000 

7,000 

7,000 

9,000 

11,000 

12,000 

12,000 

11.000 

laooo 

16,000 
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November  18 


Born  Ajv. 
Borm  Apr. 
Dwkri.. 
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10  to  14 

15  to  19 

aoi»M 

251*30 

30t»81. 


1.  noB.  to  Mv.  81.  nra 


85  to  SO 

40  to  44 

a  ••  40 

SOtaM. 
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00  and 


AaMom 
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6to0.„ 
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U  t*  19L 

30  to  34. 


70  to  74 

75  and  over 


Ajr.l. 


l04!7 


n,MS 

12.300 
18,178 

la^ia 

UkOOO 

14798 

18,474 

13,880 

M,1M 

7.973 

5.217 

8,888 


1900^ 


41.000 

88.000 


1800-M 


n,rn 


1.1 


ui 


888 

1.3tt 
1.0M 
3.008 
3.344 
^473 
3,187 
4.0O 


Not 
tka.  1800-70 


-*«• 


-4.800 
-8,900 
-8,480 

-l.«0 
3^730 
4.040 
*»40 


-880 


-880 
000 
430 


r«>«i*rto«, 
A^.i.tni 


3S1.000 


K800 

2^000 
84,800 
8(000 
30^400 
17.000 
14380 
18,380 
1<000 
14.000 
11.100 
14780 

o!iii 

8,800 
i.000 


3B.O0O 


84.000 
80.000 
36.000 
38.000 
31^000 
17.000 
16,000 
16,000 
84000 
14.000 
13.000 
11.000 
4000 


4000 
4.000 


NONWHITB  FSMALI 


AD  acaa 

214  040 

74400 

14110 

-4030 

304000 

304000 

Ban  Apr  t  1084  H  Mar  ft  ItflL 

44  480 
84000 

3 

180 
303 
431 

tis- 

001 

1.246 

uooo 

1,7«7 
1.080 
1.880 
4474 

-4400 

-4400 

iS 

740 
-080 
-800 

— Lon 
-m 

-710 
-010 

470 
-100 

84  700 

29,400 

3^300 

24000 

34000 

14000 

14  800 

16,800 

14100 

14000 

14800 

11.800 

4400 

4000 

4800 

4001 

88,000 

34000 

34000 

23,000 

33.000 

14000 

17.000 

14000 

14000 

14000 

14000 

11.000 

4000 

7,000 

4.000 

4000 

n«fn  A^.  1,.  int  t*  ^tr  ■>   "M 

atB* 

TT«/Wf       ^ 

latkU 

34304 
23.708 
14001 
14.100 
14  363 
14783 
17.003 
17,801 
15.500 

n.et9 

10.777 

4800 
11,574 

6  to  9 

10  to  14..    ..    ..    

IBtDlfl 

30  9**1.    



IK  t/>  10 ,. 

101*80 

X  to  34 

30  to  84 

r 

KU>W    _ 

UtaVt     ,, 

40  to  44 

36  to  30 

tS  to  40 

4ntnA4      

.■<n  tAM 



4A  t/t  40        .         ...    _ .  _ 

55to3» 

00  to  64.      

SO  to  54.    , 

...^. ._.. 

Mft^a* 

00  8*00 

3BteT4 

antniu 

65  and  OT«r 

75  and  OTW 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Vbrtaht.  Mr. 
President,  I  Mk  unanimous  conaent  to 
inctede  at  this  point  In  the  Recoib  a  copy 
of  a  report,  vblch  was  referred  to  In  the 
bearings  of  taut  year  aa  tbe  Andrews  Re- 
port   The  report,  dated  February  1959, 


was  also  mentioned  In  this  year's  hear- 
ings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricobd. 
as  follows: 


PormlaHon,  1960  projected  to  1970,  DittriH  «/  CohtnOna— NmvMU  m»i» 
[Projection  L  Whites  modtan  ontmisratleD:  noawMtes  balanced  mlgnrtloa] 


Ace.  1000 

AcMtro 

Pspato- 
tlom,Apr. 

uuoo 

Btrtli*, 
1900-7» 

Deaths, 
1900-70 

Net  mi- 
gration, 
1900-70 
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UURO 

AflacM- 

300.047 

74000 

24177 

-5,470 

251.000 

251,000 

Bora  Apr.  1,  IS68,  to 

M«.  81.  197a 
Bern  Apr.   l,   1104  to 

Mv.  81.  1064 
Under  6 .         .. 
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10  to  M 

15  to  19 

30  to  24 
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30  to  84. 

aotooe  ., 

40to44 

«tn40 
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10  to  14 

15  to  It. 

30toM       .. 

35  to  30. 

80lo»4. 

86  to  80. 

40  to  44. 

45  to  40 

60  to  84. 

55  to  80. 

60  to  04. 

65  to  00 

70toTI 

75  and  ovec. 

34503 
34545 

17.843 

14  300 

14175 

14148 

14508 

14793 

I44?l 

14608 

to.  104 

7.978 

431T 

4818 

a.  000 
87,000 

1,500 

1,800 

351 
100 
171 
300 
818 
688 
850 
1.309 
1.614 

4on 

4844 

4478 
4187 
4.068 

-4800 

-^9oo 

-4450 

-1,880 

4780 

4.940 

2,340 

SOO 

160 

-530 

-160 

200 

-350 

600 
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84.800 

84000 

KBOO 
34000 
30.400 
17,000 
14300 
14300 
14,900 
14,000 
11,700 

7,000 
4MM 
4800 

4000 

KOOO 

84000 

34000 
34000 

34060 

17.000 

14000 

14000 

14000 

14000 

14900 

U.000 

4000 

4000 

4060 

4000 

.Wtn/M 

MtnRD 

00  to  64 

Muulanr 

arusT  or  FoLLowup  bt  Pubuc  Assxstawce 

DmSION    BOOIAL    SKBVICB   OM    IKT10T1BATION 

Snvicz  rntMNos:  Ofmrnxntxtn  cm  ths 
DBBTmicT  or  OoLxncsta.  Depakticknt  or 
PvaiJC  WHiMub  Pumjc  Assistarcs  Divi- 
noK,  Pkbsimbt  1959 

OUTLXm 

Purpose  of  th«  Study. 
Plan  of  tbe  Study. 
Background. 

Pirt  1 :  WlMt  Bemento  An  Reepooaitite  for 
Oie  Frequent   Dfsagreemant  in  Interpreta- 


tion of  InveBtlgatlon  Sorice  Findings  Wtxlch 
Ree\ilts  In  Invectlgation  Senrlce  Submitting 
What  Appe^ra  to  Them  OoodiiBlve  Brldenoe 
of  InetlglbUlty.  and  Social  Service  Deciding 
That  Aaslatance  Should,  Neverthetoaa.  Be 
Continued. 

(a)  Analysla  at  the  49  Oases  la  Wbldi  In- 
Testlgatlon  Serrlee  Reported  Kvldenee  of  Ae- 
oeee  or  ProTlded  Other  Information  and  the 
AsBlstanee  Paymsnt  Was  Oonttnoed. 
1.  Baason  for  BeferraL 
a.  Was  Referral  to  I.S.  JustlAedT 


3.  Was  Continued  Assistance  JusUfled? 

4.  Twenty-etz  Cases  Whsra  Investigation 
Service  Reports  "Bvldence  Found"  of  Aooea 
in  the  Home. 

6.  Arctloo  Taken  on  Information  Provided 
by  Investigation  Service. 

6.  Cooununlty  fv»mpipint^ 

7.  Basic  Element  of  Disagreement  Related 
to  Policy  of  Continued  Absence. 

a.  Husband  Willing  To  Uve  With  and  Sup- 
port Family. 

b.  Eligibility  Requirement  Other  Th»n 
Need  Mot  Uat. 

0.  Woman  In  Control. 

8.  Information  Supplied  by  Investigation 
Service  Not  Always  Helpful. 

(b)  Comparison  of  29  Cases  Submitted  by 
Investigation  Service  With  Flndli^s  ot 
Study. 

1.  Review  of  Bight  Cases  Submitted  in 
Which  Evidence  Appears  To  Indicate  Assist- 
ance Should  Be  Discontinued. 

a.  Review  of  31  Cases  Investigation  Service 
Believes  Should  Have  Been  Re-ref«Ted. 

(c>   Summary  of  flnrtingm 

(d)   Attachments: 

No.  1 :  Report  on  investigation  service. 

No.  3:  Forms  No.  12a— July,  August, 
September   1966. 

No.  3;  Request  by  social  worker  for  In- 
formation relating  to  the  presence  in  the 
home  of  husband,  paramour  or  other  person. 

No.  4:  Schedule  for  study  of  ADC  cases  in 
which  investigation  service  believes  to  have 
RUMle  a  positive  report  on  -access''  to  the. 
home  yet  asstetance  was  continued. 

No.  5:  »T»mpiaa  of  difficult  situations  and 
attitudes  with  which  the  investigation  serv- 
loe  and  social   service   must  work. 

No.  6:  Action  taken  by  social  worksr  on 
Information  provldsd  by  investigation  sarr- 
lee. 

No.  7:  Examples  of  preference  of  mothtfs 
for   assistance    rather    than   support    from 
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PURPOSB   or   tHB   BTXTDT 

The  Investigation  Service  questioned  the 
continuation  of  assistance  in  cases  where 
tbe  Investigation  revealed  what  appeared  to 
be  conclusive  evidence  that  eligibility  no 
longer  existed  because  of  the  presence  in 
the  home  or  access  to  the  home  of  a  hus- 
bcuid,  paramour  or  other  person,  yet  the 
Social  Service  staff  decided  that  assistance 
should,  nevertheless,  be  continued.  The  In- 
vestigation Service  questioned  the  falliire  of 
the  Social  Service  to  act  on  the  Information 
supplied,  and  the  frequent  re-referrals  of 
cases  on  which  information  had  been  sup- 
plied previously. 

The  purpoee  of  the  study  was  to  make 
a  detailed  analysis  and  evaluation  of  a  group 
of  cases  and  to  find  answers  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

1.  What  elements  are  responsible  for  the 
frequent  disagreement  in  Interpretation  of 
Investigation  Service  findings  which  results 
in  Investigation  Service  submitting  what 
appears  to  them  concltislve  evidence  of  in- 
eligibility, and  Social  Service  deciding  that 
assistance  should,  nevertheless,  be  contin- 
ued. 

a.  What  elements  are  responsible  for  fre- 
queiit  re-referrals  of  cases  to  Investigation 
Service  on  which  what  appears  to  be  a  con- 
clusive finding  has  been  made  as  a  result  of 
the  original  referral. 

3.  What  elements  are  responsible  for  the 
#lde  variation  in  the  number  of  referrals 
between  workers  or  between  units. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  results  of  the  study 
win  be  used  as  a  basis  for  a  review  of  the 
policies  relating  to  the  \]se  of  the  Investi- 
gation Service,  referral  procedures,  and  clar- 
Iflcstlon  of  division  of  responsibility  for  in- 
vestigations between  Investigation  Service 
and  Social  Service.' 

/  PLAN    OF   THB    8TUDT 

The  questions  raised  by  Investigation  Serv- 
ice ahd  the  proposed  study  were  discussed  in 
conference  on  October  27.  1958,  attended  by 
the  Superintendent,  Assistant  Superintend- 
ent. District  Supervisors,  Statistician.  Chief, 
Investigation  Service,  and  Standards  Spe- 
cialist. 

There  was  discussion  as  to  questions  which 
might  be  answered  by  the  study,  including 
the  following : 

1.  Why  was  the  case  referred  to  Investiga- 
tion Service? 

2.  Was  the  referral  Justified? 

(a)  What  attempt  did  the  social  wcn-ker 
make  to  obtain  Information  before  referral? 

(b)  Could  action  have  been  taken  on  the 
bfuis  of  information  already  available? 

3.  Should  re-referral  have  been  made? 

4.  What  were  Investigation  Service's  find- 
ings? 

6.  What  action  did  social  service  take  on 
the  Investigation  Service  report,  and  when? 

6.  Were  the  findings  as  conclusive  as  In- 
vestigation Service  believed  them  to  be? 

The  question  as  to  what  elements  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  wide  variation  In  the  num- 
ber of  referrals  between  workers,  units,  and 
districts  was  also  discussed.  It  was  decided 
that  this  question  could  be  answered  only  by 
a  study  of  each  caseload,  and  would  not  be  a 
part  of  this  phase  of  the  study. 

The  following  decisions  were  made: 

1.  The  study  would  not  be  limited  to  cases 
on  which  Investigation  Service  had  raised 
question,  but,  to  give  proper  prospective, 
would  Include  statistics  on  all  cases  referred 
during  a  specified  period. 

2.  The  basis  of  the  study  would  l>e  form 
No.  122,  "Report  of  InveeUgation  Serrice." 
for  the  months  of  July,  August,  and  Septem- 
ber 1968.    See  attachment  No.  1. 


'  InformaUonal  Bulletin  No.  34-58,  dated 
Oct.  38.  1»6«. 


Form  No.  123,  "Report  of  Investigation" 
serves  as  the  basis  for  continuing  study  and 
evaluation  of  Investigation  Service.  Page  1 
is  completed  by  Investigation  Service  and 
attached  to  the  investigator's  written  report 
to  the  social  worker.  The  form  shows  the 
information  requested  by  the  social  worker 
and  the  information  furnished  by  Investi- 
gation Service.  It  also  shows  other  Informa- 
tion developed  by  Investigation  Service.  For 
example — Investigation  Service  Is  requested 
to  determine  if  a  paramour,  John  Smith,  has 
access  to  the  home.  If  John  Smith  Is  fovmd 
in  the  home,  a  check  is  entered  \mder  "Evi- 
dence found."  However,  if  Robert  Brown, 
father  of  the  client's  expected  child.  Is  found 
living  in  the  home,  a  check  would  be 
placed  under  "No  evidence"  as  to  John 
Smith's  access,  but  the  Information  as  to 
Robert  Brown's  presence  In  the  home  would 
be  entered  by  Investigation  Service  under 
Item  No.  11-F.  Entry  would  be  made  In  the 
same  manner  If  the  client  were  found  to  be 
employed  full  time.  After  the  social  worker 
acts  on  the  Investigation  Service  report,  or  in 
any  event  within  60  dasrs  from  receipt  of  the 
report,  he  completes  page  2  showing  action 
taken  and  returns  the  form  to  Investigation 
Service.  The  form  Is  signed  by  both  the 
worker  and  the  unit  supervisor.  The  forms 
are  submitted  quarterly  by  Investigation 
Service  to  Research  and  Statistics  for  tabu- 
lation. 

3.  A  detailed  study  of  case  records  would 
be  made  in  cases  where  Investigation  Service 
believes  a  positive  report  has  been  made  on 
"access",  yet  assistance  is  continued. 

4.  A  schedule  would  be  developed  and  the 
cases  reed  against  this  schedule. 

5.  Findings  of  the  study,  unrelated  to  In- 
vestigation Service,  would  be  submitted  to 
the  Agency  for  consideration  and  appro- 
priate action. 

The  cases  were  read  diu-ing  November  and 
December  1968  and  a  first  draft  of  the  study 
prepared  during  January  and  submitted  Jan- 
uary 32,  1969. 

On  February  6,  1959,  there  was  a  second 
meeting  with  the  Superintendent,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Statistician,  Chief,  Investi- 
gation Service,  and  Standards  Specialist. 
Comments  on  the  draft  submitted  by  the 
Superintendent  on  January  28,  1959,  were 
discussed. 

It  was  decided  tAat  the  study  woxiid  con- 
sist of  three  parts  related  to  the  purpose 
of  the  study. 

Part  I:  What  elements  are  responsible  for 
the  frequent  disagreement  in  interpretation 
of  Investigation  Service  findings  which  re- 
sults In  Investigation  Service  submitting 
what  appears  to  them  conclusive  evidence  of 
Ineligibility,  and  Social  Service  deciding  that 
assistance  should,  nevertheless,  be  con- 
tinued? 

It  was  agreed  on  February  6.  1959,  that 
Investigation  Service  would  submit  a  list  Ol 
cases  where  It  was  believed  conclusive  evi- 
dence of  ineligibility  had  been  submitted. 

Part  n:  What  elements  are  responsible 
for  frequent  re-referrals  of  cases  to  Investi- 
gation Service  on  which  what  appears  to  be 
a  conclusive  finding  has  been  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  original  referral? 

It  was  agreed  on  February  5.  1959,  that 
Investigation  Service  would  submit  a  list  of 
cases  which  they  believed  should  not  have 
been  re-referred. 

Part  m:  What  elements  are  responsible 
for  the  wide  variation  In  the  number  of  re- 
ferrals between  workers  or  between  units? 

Part  I  Is  to  be  completed  first. 

Part  II  Is  to  be  completed  when  the  list 
of  cases  submitted  by  InvestlgaClon  Service 
has  been  studied. 

Part  ni  is  to  be  completed  at  a  later  date, 
when  plans  can  be  made  for  a  study  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  caselocMls. 

BACKCBOUNO 

The  InvestlgaUon  Service  was  established 
in  October  1955  as  the  result  of  a  recommen- 


dation by  the  Interdepartment  Committee 
for  the  Enforcement  of  the  Nonsupport  Laws 
for  the  District  of  Colvunbia.  This  Commit- 
tee recommended  the  establishment  In  the 
Public  Assistance  Division  of  a  specialized 
unit  of  trained  investigators  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  eligibility  of  applicants  who 
request  assistance  because  of  the  absence  of 
a  parent.  The  unit  was  to  concentrate  on 
locating  absent  parents.  Less  than  a  year 
later,  in  July  1958,  after  operating  on  this 
limited  basis,  it  was  decided  that  the  services 
of  the  investigators  were  also  needed 
urgently  in  establishing  other  factors  of  eli- 
gibility. In  December  1967,  the  types  of 
cases  to  be  referred  were  reconsidered  and 
redefined.  Currently,  the  following  situa- 
tions are  to  be  referred : 
Cases  to  be  referred: 

1.  Clarification  of  bank  accounts,  postal 
savings  accoxmts,  and  building  and  loan  ac- 
coimts,  stocks  or  bonds,  civil  service,  railroad 
and  other  types  of  retirement,  disability  and 
veterans'  benefits,  workmen's  compensation, 
inheritances,  accident  claUns,  small  busi- 
nesses, vehicles  Including  taxlcabs,  licenses, 
ownership,  and  Income. 

2.  Any  case  (ADC,  GPA,  AB,  ATD,  OAA)  in 
which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  client 
is  not  eligible  for  assistance  or  that  there 
are  factors  in  the  case  affecting  eligibility 
which  cannot  be  proved  by  the  social  worker. 

3.  A  person  who  reapplies  for  public  as- 
sistance whose  case  had  prevloxisly  been 
closed  and  assistance  terminated  due  to  mis- 
representation or  fraud  by  the  applicant, 
location  of  husband  or  other  man  in  the 
home,  or  concealed  resources.  This  type  of 
case  should  be  marked  "Rush." 

4.  Any  ADC  case  in  which  the  client  claims 
that  a  mother,  hiisband.  or  father  of  her  or 
his  child  or  children  included  in  the  grant 
Is  missing,  any  case  in  which  a  relative  or 
spouse  is  missing  whose  location  will  benefit 
PAD. 

A  person  Is  considered  "missing"  If: 

(a)  Presumed  to  be  in  District  of  Colum- 
bia, exact  address  or  place  of  employment 
unknown; 

(b)  Presumed  to  Iv  outside  of  District  of 
Colimibla,  exact  address  or  place  of  employ- 
ment unknown; 

(c)  Presumed  to  be  deceased,  no  prxx)f 
available. 

A  person  is  considered  "not  missing"  If: 

(a)  Social  worker  knows  exact  home  ad- 
dress or  place  of  employment; 

(b)  Currently  paying  under  court  order 
or  court  agreement. 

5.  Any  active  ADC  case  in  which  the  recip- 
ient becomes  pregnant  and  the  father  is 
allegedly  absent  from  the  home. 

6.  Any  case  in  which  It  i^jpears  that  the 
recipient  is  living  In  a  manner,  or  has  use  of 
material  possessions,  wblch  does  not  appear 
compatible  with  the  known  resources  of  the 
family,  and  which  the  social  worker  has  been 
imable  to  prove  or  disprove,  such  as  con- 
cealed income,  employment,  illegal  activity, 
etc. 

7.  Any  case  in  which  the  social  worker  has 
reasonable  sxisplcion  that  the  man  involved — 
either  the  husband,  father  or  one  or  more 
of  the  children,  or  some  other  male  person — 
is  present  in  the  home  or  has  free  access  to 
the  home,  if  the  social  worker  has  been  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  evidence  to  arrive  at 
a  reasonable  conclusion  as  to  the  presence  or 
absence. 

8.  Any  complaint  or  denunciation — anony- 
mous or  otherwise — of  a  man  living  in,  or 
having  free  access  to,  the  home  of  a  recipient, 
is  to  be  referred  Immediately  for  investiga- 
tion of  the  validity  of  such  a  complaint.  The 
social  worker  will  not  discuss  the  complaint 
or  denunciation  with  the  recipient  prior  to 
the  first  visit  by  the  Investigator.  Experience 
has  proved  that  this  procedure  U  required 
to  protect  the  best  interesta  of  PAD. 

9.  Any  complaint  or  denunciation  concern- 
ing other  factors  of  eligibUity  after  the  social 
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worker  hA«  be«n  unable  to  prove  or  disprove 
Uxe  esaertlon  iLOd  feele  Invert tgeUnn  Service 
can  provide  Um  prooX  more  expeditiously. 

10.  All  re  If  except  OAA  ead  AB  In  wbidi 
th«  lendlord  Uvee  In  the  i&me  premlaee  ee 
recipient,  or  recipient's  liome  is  rented  In 
another  pereon's  name,  unleee  the  landlord 
la  a  relative  of  the  recipient  or  la  a  recipient. 

11.  All  caeee  except  OAA  and  AB  in  which 
the  recipient  ahares  the  rent  of  a  home  or  an 
apartment  with  anothe.  family,  who  are  not 
relatives  or  recipients,  and  has  lived  with  the 
same  family  at  a  previous  address. 

12.  Any  case  In  which  tb«  recipient  has  a 
roomer  of  the  oppoelte  eex. 

13.  An  active  or  closed  case  when  there  U 
a  hearing  pending,  aiul  the  social  worker 
needs  additional  Information  for  the  hearing. 

Cases  not  to  be  referred : 

1.  To  determine  only  the  home  address  of 
persons  who  are  "not  missing".  These  in- 
clude altiiatlons  where: 

(a)  The  social  worker  knows  person's  exact 
>ww«*  address  or  place  of  employment. 

(b)  The  person  la  currently  paying  under 
court  order  or  court  agreement  (father  who 
is  and  has  been  supporting  regularly  through 
court  order,  but  has  otherwise  been  com- 
pletely out  of  touch  with  the  children  and 
their  motJtxer). 

(c)  Paternity  proceeding  agaliwt  puta- 
tive father  was  diTwIssert  by  court,  even 
though  client  still  asserts  he  Is  the  father. 

a.  To  determine  home  address  of  para- 
mours or  suspected  paramours  who  are  nei- 
ther fathers  of  AOC  children  nor  flnanclaWy 
responsible  for  support  In  other  categories. 

3.  To  locate  a  father  prevlo\ialy  located 
when  It  has  been  determined  that  he  Is  a 
derelict,  or  permanently  Incapacitated,  has 
never  supported  hlmsef,  much  less  anybody 
else,  and  that  any  Interest  on  his  part  in  the 
children  or  their  mother  would  be  distinctly 

Action  on  caaee  does  not  originate  with 
the  Investigation  Service.  Investigation  Is 
made  only  on  casee  referred  by  the  social 
•ervlce  staff.  The  responsibility  of  the  In- 
Testlgatlon  Service  is  confined  to  factfind- 
ing and  reporting  the  results  of  Investiga- 
tions. The  social  service  staff  Is  responsible 
for  deciding  which  casee  are  to  be  referred, 
requesting  specific  Information,  evaluating 
the  findings  reported  by  Investigation  Serv- 
ice, determining  the  effect  of  the  findings  on 
the  original  or  continuing  ellgihillty,  and 
for  taking  action  required  by  agency  policy. 

As  Investigation  Service  reviewed  the  en- 
tries made  on  form  No.  122  by  the  social 
service  staff  as  to  action  taken  on  informa- 
tion supplied,  it  was  found  that  the  action 
taken  did  not  appear  to  be  consistent  with 
agency  policy.  It  was  this  concern,  ex- 
pressed by  InTesttgatton  Serrtce.  which  led 
to  the  study. 

Part  I:  What  elements  are  responsible  for 
the  frequent  disagreement  tn  Interpretation 
of  Inveetlgatlon  Service  flndtngs  which  re- 
sults in  Investigation  Service  submitting 
what  appears  to  them  coDcIuslve  evidence 
of  Ineligibility,  and  social  service  deciding 
that  asBlstance  should,  nevertheless,  be  con- 
tlntied. 

Ab  a  means  of  finding  answers  to  this 
'  question,  a  total  of  531  forms  No.  122  for 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September 
1968,  were  reviewed.  One  hundred  and 
serenty-two  of  theee  represented  requests 
for  the  location  of  a  husband,  paramour  or 
other  i>erBon.  Twenty-nine  were  requests 
for  Information  on  reeourcee  or  other  infor- 
mation. Three  hundred  and  thirty  re- 
quested information  as  to  the  presence  in 
the  home  of  a  hnsband,  paramour  or  other 
person.     See  attachment  No.  S. 

A  smnmary  statistical  report  only  was 
made  for  the  cases  where  Information  was 
lequested  as  to  "location"  or  "lesomces". 

A  review  was  made  of  the  330  cases  where 
Investigation  Service  was  requested  to  pro- 
Tide  infocmatton  as  to  the  presence  in  the 


home  ot  a  husband,  paramour  or  other  par- 
son.   See  attachment  No.  3. 

A  summary  statistical  report  only  was 
made  for  the  following  cases : 

1.  Investigation  Service  reports  evidence  of 
"access,"  and  the  application  was  held  pend- 
ing or  denied,  or  the  case  cloaed. 

a.  Investigation  Servloe  reporta  no  evi- 
dence found. 

a.  Cases  withdrawn  by  the  social  worker 
or' withdrawn  from  the  study  by  I.S. 

4.  Cases    in    oategories    other    than    ADC. 

Of  the  330  cases  requeetlng  Infornxatlon  as 
to  presence  in  the  home.  LB.  reported  "no 
evidence  found"  in  133  of  the  cases.  One 
hundred  and  sixteen  cases  were  closed  or  the 
application  denied  prior  to  the  study.  Of 
these.  17  of  the  appllcatloiis  terminated  and 
36  of  the  66  cases  dosed,  or  a  total  of  63  ware 
in    relation     to     the    ellglbUlty     factor     of 


Bghty-one  cases  were  not  cloeed.  Of  these 
81  cases  not  closed.  LS.  reported  evidence 
found  in  45.  In  27  cases  no  evidence  was 
found  on  the  specific  ressons  for  referral,  but 
other  Information  was  submitted  whlcli  I.S. 
believed  would  have  a  bearing  on  the  case 
situation.  Tills  infonoaatlon  was  supplied  on 
form  No.  122  by  an  entry  in  red  under  item 
11-F:  "Incidental  Information  Developed  by 
I.S."  Cases  withdrawn  by  I.S.  or  by  the  social 
worker  were  eliminated.  Cases  In  categories 
other  than  ADC  were  also  eliminated.  This 
brought  the  total  of  cases  Included  in  the 
study  to  48.    *^ 

A  detailed  analysis  was  nxade  of  the  49 
cases  in  which  LS.  reported  evidence  foxind 
of  access  to  the  home  or  which  no  evidence 
was  found  on  the  specific  reason  for  referral 
but  other  information  was  submitted  by 
I.S.  and  the  asaistance  payment  continued. 
From  the  point  of  view  of  the  agency,  there 
was  no  need  to  distinguish  between  these 
two  groups  of  cases  In  the  study. 

A  schedule  was  developed,  with  the  aaelBt- 
ance  of  the  statistician,  and  the  49  cases  read 
against  this  schedule.  See  attachment  No. 
4. 

TO  oomplete  the  schedules,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  read  e4u:h  case  carefully  and  com- 
pletely. Without  this  complete  reading,  ths 
questions  on  the  schedule  could  not  be  an- 
swered, particularly  those  as  to  whether  re- 
ferral I.S.  was  Justified  and  whether  the 
continuation  ot  ssslitanfr  was  Justified. 

A.  Analysis  of  the  49  cases  in  which  IJS. 
reported  evidence  of  access  or  provided  other 
Information  and  the  aesistaace  payment  was 
continued. 

1.  Beaaon  for  referral:  The  49  eases  showed 
a  variety  of  reasons  for  referral.  In  U  cases 
referral  was  made  for  the  purpoec  of  obtain- 
ing new  Information.  Fourteen  cases  were 
referred  to  request  I.S.  to  confirm  absence  or 
presence  where  not  clearly  shown.  Two  cases 
were  referred  to  confirm  absence  or  presence 
when  this  was  clearly  shown  in  the  case  rec- 
ord. Two  cases  were  referred  to  request  LS. 
to  inveetlgate  the  current  situation  where  the 
caees  had  been  cloeed  previously  because 
absence  was  not  eetabUahed.  In  15  cases,  IS. 
was  asked  to  Investigate  Ui»  current  situation 
In  cases  where  prevloiis  1.8.  report  or  the 
case  record  Indicated  the  man  has  access  to 
the  home.  Two  cases  were  referred  for  a 
combination  of  reasons,  and  one  referral  waa 
made  to  locate  the  man  named  as  the  father 
of  a  child  and  to  determine  whether  he.  or 
any  man,  had  access  to  the  home. 

2.  Was  referral  to  Investlgatlcai  Serviee 
justifled? 

In  33  of  the  49  cases,  the  study  showed 
that  the  aodal  worker  was  Justified  In  re- 
fsrrlz^  the  ease  to  Investigation  Service.  In 
16  the  referral  was  not  Justified.  In  IM  d 
the  16  nasi,  there  appeared  to  be  adequate 
information  In  the  case  record  on  which  to 
base  a  declsloB  as  to  ineligibility.  In  one 
case  the  man  waa  mentally  Incapacitated 
and  was,  therefore,  no  resource;  In  one  case 
a  foHowup  on  a  previous  Investigation  Serv« 


toe  report  would  have  ahown  continued  ab- 
senoe;  and  In  one  case  the  re— on  for  referral 
was  not  clear. 

Case  No.  44  is  an  example  of  situations 
where  referral  to  Investigation  Service  was 
not  Justified  because  there  waa  adequate  in- 
formation in  the  eeae  record  on  which  action 
eould  be  taken. 

When  Miss  8  applied  for  esslstsnos  la  Sep- 
tember 1B63.  she  was  described  aa  "meek  and 
retiring "  SIm  bad  two  children  and  was 
pregnant  by  Mr.  H,  wbo  had  brought  her  to 
the  District  ot  Colxunbla.  and  who  was  seen 
in  February  IWM.  He  seemed  unconcerned 
and  the  worker  noCee  that  he  "apparently 
only  came  to  see  me  in  order  to  keep  his 
troublee  regarding  the  sttuatlon  at  a  mlnl- 
mtmn."  Miss  8  said  In  1964  she  did  not  know 
where  he  was.  On  July  30.  1066,  the  worker 
found  a  report  showing  that  Miss  S  had 
given  birth  to  a  child  on  Fsbriiary  4.  1966. 
She  said  at  first  she  had  given  the  child 
away,  then  became  confused  and  satd  she 
stUl  had  the  child,  wboee  father  was  Mr.  P. 
When  interviewed  on  July  36.  1966,  Mr.  P 
doubted  he  was  the  father,  and  said  Miss  8 
had  relations  with  and  received  money  from 
other  men.  On  December  37.  1985,  Mr.  P  said 
Miss  S  had  "ordered  him  not  to  come  there 
any  more."  He  thought  this  was  because 
she  was  interested  in  another  man  whom  he 
thought  lived  with  her.  On  January  9S. 
1956,  Mr.  P  told  of  seeing  a  man  there  three 
or  forur  times,  and  at  6  ajn.  In  April  "a  very 
fancy  two-wheel  bicycle,  trlcyde.  and  other 
expensive  toys"  were  noted.  Miss  B"*  aiuit 
said  Mr.  H  stops  by  in  the  evening  to  see  the 
children.  On  September  17,  1958,  Miss  S  said 
Mr.  H  usually  comes  on  Sundays.  Miss  S 
was  described  as  "very  arrogant  and  refused 
to  give  inlocmatlon  very  readily  to  worker." 

Another  example  is  case  No.  24  in  which  a 
followi^>  ot  previous  Investigation  Service 
reporta  would  have  ahown  continued  sbeence 
did  not  exist. 

3.  Was  continued  assistance  Justified? 

Of  the  49  cases  reviewed.  It  was  found  that 
the  continuation  of  assistance  was  Justified 
in  21  cases  and  not  Justified  in  38  cases.  In 
18  of  these  28  cases,  the  1.8.  reported  "No 
evidence  found,"  on  the  specific  reasons  for 
referral,  but  other  information  was  sub- 
mitted. These  cases  included  some  of  the 
most  flagrant  examples  of  situations  where 
It  was  found  the  continuation  of  assistance 
was  not  Justified. 

The  finding  that  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance was  or  was  not  Justified  was  based 
In  many  instances  on  information  contained 
In  the  case  record  rather  than  on  LS.  find- 
ings. 

In  case  No.  1,  for  example,  tl^re  had  been 
no  real  investlgaUon  of  ellglbUlty.  The 
agency  policy  regarding  the  requirement 
that  the  fathers  of  the  children  be  inter- 
viewed when  possible  was  Ignored.  The  ap- 
plication for  assistance  in  196S  waa  termi- 
nated because  Mrs.  A  had  not  made  any 
effort  to  get  support  from  the  fathers  of  her 
children.  Yet,  when  she  applied  in  1968.  KA 
was  authorised  and  the  grant  continued 
without  any  substantial  effort  to  talk  with 
either  tlS'two  fathers  or  with  Mrs.  A's  hus- 
band. The  following  entry  is  made  on  Form 
No.  268 — "Deprived  of  Parental  Support — 
ADC."  in  regard  to  an  attempt  to  reach  one 
father  by  telephone:  "I  was  told  that  he 
lives  at  this  address,  works  at  night  and 
sleeps  during  the  day.  Hence  he  did  not 
wish  to  l>e  disturbed."  There  Is  no  record  of 
any  attempt  to  dlaturb  him.  There  is  re- 
peated reference  to  Mrs.  A's  confusion  and 
to  confilctlng  information  given  by  her.  She 
was  referred  under  one  name  and  the  case 
carried  under  another.  This  was  nsver 
cleared  nor  her  marriage  verified.  Although 
"It  appears  Mrs.  A  could  not  even  remember 
half  the  time  what  she  says."  and  "gave  re- 
peated conflicting  information."  her  state- 
ment that  the  man  found  in  the  home  by 
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IJ3.  is  "a  mere  friend  wOio  lives  In  a  differ- 
ent apartment,"  Is  accepted  without  verifica- 
tion. 

In  case  No.  11,  IJB.  reports  "No  evidence 
found."  as  to  the  spedflc  request  by  the 
social  worker,  with  the  following  Incidental 
information     added:     "May     be     pregnant." 
In  the  space  under  "Action  and  Results  on 
IJ3.  Report,"  the  worker  entered  "No  acUon 
taken:  Form  No.  29  was  retiirned  Indicating 
no   pregnancy."     However,    the   record    con- 
tains convincing  evidence  that  continued  ab- 
sence was  not  established  from  the  time  of 
application  in   1966.     On  6-7-68   the  record 
says:    "Worker  was  admitted  and  was  told 
by  one  of  the  children  that  his  daddy  was 
at  home."     The  worker  saw  a  man  in  bed, 
whom  Miss  D  said  "was  only  a  fellow  she 
had  asked  to  spend  the  night  with  her  be- 
cause she  had  been  annoiyed  by  men  looking 
for  the  girls  who  lived  In  the  apartment  be- 
fore her."    Miss  D  refused  to  let  the  worker 
speak  with  the  man  or  to  give  his  last  luune. 
"Worker  also  wondered  If  the  man   in   the 
home  was  willing  to  support  the  family  and 
he  answered  in  a  loud  voice  from  the  bed- 
room that  he  would.    Miss  D  stated  that  she 
knows  he  woxild  not  and  wondered  if  worker 
cotild  overlook  what  she  had  seen;    that  is, 
the  man  in  the  bedroom.     Miss  D  was  told 
that  agency  would  grant  one  more  check  in 
an  attempt  to  help  her  plan  for  her  family, 
however,  we  would  have  to  talk  with  her  and 
the  man   In   the   home   before  it  could   be 
clearly  pUnned."     On  6-12-68  Miss  D  told 
worker  Mr.  J  had  returned  to  his  home  in 
Virginia.    The  worker  recommended  that  as- 
sistance be  terminated  and  the  case  cloeed. 
However,   the  case  was  not  cloeed.     During 
June,  July,  antl  August  Miss  D  kept  calling 
the   agency,   and   a   telephone  call   was   re- 
ceived from  Mr.  J  who  would  not  come  to 
the  office.    "Mr.  J  said  that  he  was  Interested 
in  Miss  D's  family  receiving  assistance,  but 
he  has  nothing  to  do  with  her  family  and 
what  PAD  win  do  for  them."    Assistance  was 
not  granted  dtuing  June,  July,  and  August 
according  to  Payroll  Control.    On  August  8, 
1958.    Miss    D    talked    with    the    supervisor 
and  gave   Mr.    J's   address.     "She  was   told 
that  assistance  would  continue  if  it  can  be 
verified  that  he  lives  at  this  address."     I.S. 
reported  on  September  9.  1958,  that  Mr.  J's 
address   had    been    verified.     Assistance  was 
authorized  and  has  continued. 

In  case  No.  13, 15.  reports  on  form  No.  122 
"No  evidence  found"  and  IjS.  reports  gave  no 
evidence  of  "access." 

The  record  revealed  at  least  four  pregnan- 
cies by  one  man.  No  record  was  found  of 
discussion  of  absence  policy.  No  effort  was 
made  to  communicate  with  the  father,  al- 
though both  address  and  name  of  employer 
were  known. 

In  most  instances  the  decision  that  worker 
was  not  Justified  In  withholding  assistance 
without  further  followup  could  not  be  made 
with  confidence.  The  decision  was  made  in 
recognition  of  the  problems  for  the  agency, 
particularly  in  situations  where  the  woman's 
relationships  were  casual  ones,  with  many 
different  men  most  of  whom  seemed  to  feel 
no  responsibility  for  the  woman  or  for  their 
children. 

An  illustration  is  case  No.  4.  Mrs.  B  was 
born  In  1982.  At  least  6  different  men  are 
the  fathers  of  her  10  children.  Five  of  these 
children  are  with  Mrs.  B,  two  are  with  an 
aunt  who  Is  receiving  assistance,  two  are  with 
Mrs.  B's  mother  who  received  assistance  over 
a  long  period  and  one  Is  with  another  axmt. 
When  Mrs.  B's  promiscuous  behavior  was 
discussed,  she  was  described  as  "nonchalant 
and  passive'  On  February  21.  1956,  Mrs.  B 
claimed  not  to  know  the  whereabouts  of  the 
fathers  of  her  children.  Including  Mr.  L,  the 
father  of  Marjorle.  A  review  of  the  case  of 
the  aunt  with  whom  Marjorle  Is  living  (ease 
No.  16.  also  included  in  the  study),  showed 
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that  Marjorle's  father,  Mr.  L.  has  had  fre- 
quent contacts  with  the  agency.     He  came 
to  the  office  of  his  own  volition  in  April  Ifl68. 
He  came  because  he  was  aroused  about  the 
care  Marjorle   was  receiving    In  her   aunt's 
home.     He  said  the  home  was  no  place  for 
any  young  chUd  because  men  were  lounging 
around  all  the  time  and  several  had  already 
made  advances  to  Marjorle.     He  said  Mrs.  B 
had  always  known  where  he  was.     Be  said 
that    when    Mrs.    B    became    pregnant   with 
Marjorle  they  had  planned  to  marry  and  he 
and  Mrs.  B  had  arranged  for  her  to  do  some 
babysitting.    Mr.  L  said  Mrs.  B's  mother  and 
her  aunt  "had  been  strongly  against  this, 
saying  they  did  not  want  Mrs.  B  to  work, 
they  never  had,  but  had  been  on  assistance 
all  their  lives  and  they  thought  this  was  the 
best  place   for  D   too."     According   to   the 
record,   not  only  Mrs.   B's  mother  but  her 
grandmother  had  received  assistance.    Mr.  L 
aroused  considerable  community  interest  in 
this  situation  and  a  Joint  agency  conference 
was  held  on  July  26, 1958,  including  the  Pub- 
lic Health  Niu-se  and  representatives  of  the 
C.WX)..  Women's  Bureau,  and  PAD.    Referral 
was  made  to  IJS.  on  Jime  20,  1958  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  family  relationship  existed 
between  Mrs.  B  and  Mr.  L  or  anyone  else  and 
to  determine  whether  Mr.  J  or  any  other  man 
has  access  to  the  client's  home.    Mr.  J  is  the 
father  of  Mrs.  B's  youngest  chUd.     In  July 
1958,  I.S.  reported  that  Mrs.  B  was  dressed 
up  and  preparing  to  go  out  with  Mr.  J  who 
was  waiting  for  her.    Mr.  J  accosted  the  In- 
vesUgators,   became   noUlly    belligerent  and 
was  arrested  for  disorderly  conduct.     The  re- 
ferral to  1 .3.  states.  "She  does  not  seem  to 
have  any  concept  of  right  and  wrong  and  the 
case    record    Indicates    Incest   In    the    entire 
family."     ThU  was  referred  to  a  higher  su- 
pervisory le  -1  for  a  decision  as  to  what  ac- 
tion the  agency  should  take  in  dealing  with 
this  situation.     It  is  for  this  reason  only  that 
the  continuing  assistance  was  Justified.    It 
is  noted  with  concern  that  Mrs.  Bs  case  and 
that  of  her  sister  continue  to  be  handled  by 
different  workers,  the  worker  handling  Mrs. 
B's  case  being  unaware  of  the  continuing 
agency  contact  with   the  father  of  one  of 
Mr.  B's  children  Uvlng  In  the  home  of  an 
aunt.      See   also   case    No.   26.    cited    under 
section  8. 

The  decision  tha«  the  worker  was  not 
Justified  in  withholding  assistance  was  also 
made  in  recognition  of  the  problems  and 
attitudes  with  which  both  the  social  worker 
and  I.S.  must  work.  The  records  contain 
copious  evidence  of  evasion,  deception 
fabrlcaUon,  and  falsification.  For  examples 
of  difficult  situations  and  attitudes  see 
attachment  No.  5. 

4.  Twenty-six    casee    where    IS.    reports 
Evidence  Found"  of  access  In  the  home. 

It  was  found  that  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance was  not  Justified  In  12  of  these  cases 
In  14,  It  was  believed  that  the  continuation 
of  assistance  was  Justified.  In  12  cases  con- 
tinued abeence  was  not  clearly  established 
but  the  worker  was  \iot  Justified  In  with- 
holding assistance  without  further  follow- 
up.  In  only  two  cases  was  It  believed  that 
the  continued  assistance  was  Justified  with- 
out further  followup. 

In  one  of  theee  two  cases.  No.  38  Mr  N 
told  the  worker  on  August  13,  1958,  that  "his 
wife  refused  to  take  him  back  because  she 
could  get  more  from  PAD."  The  entry  on 
form  No.  122  shows  "Family  given  3  months 
(October,  November,  and  December)  for  Mr. 
N  to  find  employment." 

In  the  other  case.  No.  34,  the  notation  on 
form  No.  122  says,  "Assistance  continued  be- 
cause Mr.  L  was  committed  to  the  hospital 
for  observation."  The  record  shows  that  Mr. 
L  was  a  patient  at  a  New  York  mental  hos- 
pital in  1939  and  at  St.  Elizabeths  in  1953. 
No  medical  or  psychiatric  reports  were  found 
in  the  record  and  Mr.  L  has  iMver  been  seen. 


5.  Action  taken  on  information  provided 
by  Investigation  Service. 

The  fact  that  116  applications  were  termi- 
nated and  cases  closed  prior  to  the  study 
would  indicate  that  the  social  worker  took 
prompt  action  on  information  supplied  by 
IjS. 

In  24  of  the  49  cases  studied,  the  record 
showed  that  the  LS.  report  was  discussed 
with  the  recipient.  In  18  cases  no  action 
is  recorded  in  the  case  record.  However,  In 
3  of  these  13  cases,  the  entry  on  .,^orm  No. 
122  indicates  there  was  dlsciisslon,  although 
the  discussion  was  not  recorded.  In  seven 
cases,  no  action  was  required.  See  attach- 
ment No.  6. 

A  few  instances  were  found  where  the  US. 
report  is  misquoted. 

In  case  No.  22,  an  entry  Is  made  on  June 
11,  1958.  "Interim  report  from  IjB.  tliat  ab- 
sence has  been  estohlished."  The  LS.  report 
did  not  say  this. 

In  case  No.  44.  Mrs.  8  had  been  untruth- 
ful and  xmrellable  in  her  relations  with  the 
agency  since  her  application  in  1952.  In 
May  1958.  LS.  was  asked  to  visit  the  home 
after  10  pjn.  to  learn  who  was  frequenting 
the  home.  The  investigation  was  inadequate 
and  visits  were  not  made  as  requested.  The 
entry  by  the  social  worker  on  form  No.  122 
says:  "Report  shows  no  man  in  the  home  or 
frequenting  the  home.  Grant  continues." 
The  IJ3.  report  does  not  show  this. 

In  other  instances  both  agency  policy  and 
IJS.  reports  are  Ignored. 

In  case  No.  42,  referral  was  made  to  IJS  to 
determine  the  absence  of  Mr.  S  from  the  home 
and  to  locate  two  fathers.  No  effort  was 
made  to  locate  Mr.  S,  either  by  the  worker 
or  by  request  to  I.S..  although  his  address 
and  place  of  past  Mnployment  are  recorded. 
InvesUgaUon  Service  located  both  fathers  in 
South  Carolina,  but  the  social  worker  made 
no  attempt  to  communicate  with  them.  In- 
vestigation Service  reported  that  Mrs.  S  was 
pregnant  and  found  another  man  in  the 
home.  The  following  entry  Is  made  on  form 
No.  122,  "Mrs.  S  admits  being  pregnant  and 
It  has  been  confirmed  by  medical  report. 
Since  man  In  home  was  determined  to  be  liv- 
ing at  another  address,  which  was  verified, 
there  is  nothing  we  would  question  in  this 
case  and  the  grant  continues."  The  review 
date  U  July  31, 1959. 

The  following  cases  are  other  examples  of 
situations  where  questionable  use  Is  made  of 
Information  6Ui>plled  by  I.S.  i 

In  case  No.  46,  when  Mrs.  W  reapplied  for 
assistance  In  July  1958,  she  said  she  had  a 
friend,  Mr.  C.  Referral  was  made  to  I.S.  to 
determine  if  Mrs.  W's  husband  or  Mr.  C  had 
access  to  the  home.  (Mr.  W  had  said,  when 
Mrs.  W  previously  received  assistance,  that 
he  would  like  to  live  with  his  family.)  Mr. 
C  was  found  in  the  home  on  two  occasions  in 
Augii&t  and  September.  The  following  entry, 
dated  October  24,  1958,  Is  made  on  form  No^ 
122.  "Assistance  Is  being  continued  pending 
an  Interview  with  Mrs.  W  and  Mr.  C  and 
also  verification  of  Mr.  C's  acttuil  residence 
at  the  Dunbar  Hotel." 

In  case  No.  3.  IJB.  furnished  the  address  of 
the  husband,  but  no  effort  was  made  to  com- 
municate with  him. 

In  case  No.  24.  the  recorded  entry,  dated 
August  25.  1958,  8»ys:  "Worker  told  Mrs.  G 
that  If  the  report  Indicated  that  Mr.  P  was  in 
the  home,  her  assistance  would  be  discon- 
tinued as  there  was  no  continued  absence." 
Investigation  Service  report  showed  that  Mr. 
P  was  In  the  home,  but  the  grant  was  con- 
tinued. 

Case  No.  20  was  closed  In  1952  becaxue 
Miss  H  was  arrested  on  a  narcotics  charge 
and  engaged  in  an  unlawful  businees.  She 
applied  In  1956  after  her  release  from  Ocoo- 
quan.  In  March  and  June  1958,  referrals 
were  made  to  IJS.  to  determine  If  Mr.  B  had 
free  access  to  the  home.  The  record  con- 
tains a  newspaper  dlpi^ng  dated  March  22, 
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1956,  where  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  court 
quesUons  IUh  B'b  eUglbUltj  for  aniatance. 
The  following  reporte  were  received  from 
IJS.: 

April  2.  1968 — Four  men  found  In  home  »t 
10  ajn.  Sunday. 

April  3.  1958 — Two  men  found  In  home  ai 
9:06  pjn. 

April  4,  1968 — Two  men  and  one  woman 
found  drinking  at  9:45  pjn. 

April  4,  1958 — An  ^undetermined  number  of 
men  and  women  found  at  2  pjn. 

August  19,  1958 — Foxir  men  fo\md  at  7:46 
pjn. — "all  showed  signs  of  extreme  Intoxl- 
caUon." 

IJS.  noted  on  form  No.  123  "Four  men  foimd 
constantly  in  borne." 

The  following  entry  is  made  in  the  case 
record: 

"September  10,  1958 — a  ftnal  report  was 
received  from  I.S.  dated  8-19-68  indicates 
that  Mr.  B  does  not  have  a  free  access  to  the 
home;  however,  several  men  were  found  in 
the  home  on  several  visits  except  the  last. 
This  appears  that  Miss  H  is  trying  to  im- 
prove her  mode  of  Uving.  •  •  •"  The  fol- 
lowing entry  Is  made  on  form  No.  122 — "No 
action  taken  because  IS.  report  did  not  in- 
dicate Miss  H  has  a  man  living  in  the  home 
or  having  free  access." 

6.  Community  complaints:  In  a  number  of 
cases  complaints  were  received  as  to  the  be- 
havior of  recipients.  With  few  exceptions, 
these  complaints  were  made  by  responsible 
members  of  the  conununlty.  There  were 
frequent  complaints  by  fathers  concerning 
care  given  to  children  by  their  mothers. 

Procedures  req\ilre  the  immediate  referral 
to  I.S.  of  complaints  and  denunciations  <rf 
a  man  living  in.  or  having  free  access  to,  the 
home  of  a  recipient.  Referral  is  also  re- 
quired of  complaints  and  denunciations  con- 
cerning other  factors  of  eligibility  after  the 
social  worker  has  been  unable  to  prove  or 
disprove  the  assertion,  and  feels  IJ3.  can 
provide  the  proof  more  expeditiously. 

In  only  one  case  was  it  found  that  im- 
mediate referral  was  made  to  IJB. 

Case  No.  22.  In  September  1958  an  in- 
former reported  that  Mrs.  H's  behavior  was 
"a  disgrace  to  the  neighborhood." 

Case  No.  23.  In  April  1968  the  landlord 
criticized  the  agency  for  granting  assistance. 
He  said  Mrs.  H  knew  where  her  husband 
was,  that  men  frequented  the  home,  Mrs.  H 
neglected  the  children,  was  employed  and 
that  she  was  pregnant  by  a  Mr.  W.  Immedi- 
ate referral  was  made  to  IS.  to  determine 
whether  Mrs.  H  was  having  relations  with 
)^.  w  or  any  other  man  and  if  she  was 
working.  Investigation  Service  reported  no 
employment  or  access. 

Case  No.  39.  An  anonymoxis  letter  was 
sent  to  the  Director  of  Public  Welfare  com- 
plaining that  Mrs.  P  drinks,  lives  with  a  Mr. 
H,  who  spends  the  PAD  grant  and  beats  the 
children. 

Case  No.  8.  The  parole  officer  reported  In 
1943   that   he  did  not  think   conditions  in 
the  home  were  all  they  should  be,  and  men- 
tioned the  number  of  men  in  and  entering 
the  home.     In  1944  a  neighbor  complained 
that  Mrs.  B  and  her  company  came  Into  the 
yard  only  half  clad.     There  were  three  re- 
ports  from   neighbors  complaining   of  Mrs. 
B's   conduct  and   conditions   in   her   home. 
These    reports    said    she    kept   a    disorderly 
ho\ue,  gave  Improper  care  to  the  children, 
was  working,  had  a  telephone,  and  kept  the 
hovise  filled  with  men  every  night.     These 
letters  were  not  of  a  malicious  natxire  but 
pletuled    vrtth    the    agency    to    "see    to    this 
woman."    The  writer  of  one  of  the  letters 
suggested  contacting  property  owners  In  the 
neighborhood  for  information  but  the  record 
does  not  show  that  this  was  done.     The  most 
recent   complaint   was   a   letter  received   in 
August  1958  describing  Mrs.  B  as  a  "menace," 
and  told  of  her  drinking,  having  men  living 
with  her  and  of  her  having  "drank  so  much 
wine  and  stuff  until  she  is  not  herself  any 


more."  The  writer  of  the  letter  siiggested 
that  the  taxpayers'  money  could  be  put  to 
better  tise.  Referral  to  I.S.  was  not  made 
until  September  1958. 

Case  No.  20.  Mrs.  Hayes  of  Fides  Hoxxse  re- 
ported drinking,  foul  language,  and  abuse  of 
the  children.  Referral  to  CWD  was  sug- 
gested. 

Case  No.  14.  BCrs.  K  was  evicted  by  NCHA 
because  she  had  been  a  problem  and  a  dis- 
turbance over  a  period  of  years. 

Case  No.  17.  The  agency  received  com- 
plaints from  responsible  individuals  concern- 
ing "wild  parties,  cxirsing  and  cavorting  in 
public,  a  man  living  in  the  home,  etc." 

Case  No.  49.  Mrs.  W's  mother  complained 
about  her  "running  the  streets  and  making 
no  plans  for  the  children's  care."  She  was 
evicted  from  the  Dunbar  Hotel  because  of  her 
behavior. 

Case  No.  18.  The  landlord  reported  that 
Miss  O  left  her  children  for  periods  as  long 
as  1  week. 

7.  Basic  elenvent  of  disagreement  to  policy 
of  continued  absence. 

The  basic  element  responsible  for  disagree- 
ment between  findings  by  I.S.  and  actions 
by  the  social  worker  was  found  to  be  in  rela- 
tion to  the  agency  policy  of  continued 
absence. 

The  agency  reoognizes  that  the  eligibility 
factor  of  continued  absence  Is  most  complex 
and  difficult.  A  great  deal  of  staff  thought 
and  time  was  Invested  in  the  development 
of  the  section  of  the  Manual  relating  to  con- 
tinued absence,  which  reads  in  part  as 
follows : 

"Continued  absence  does  not  exist  solely 
because  the  parent  rents  or  has  living  quar- 
ters available  at  another  address  or  is  sup- 
porting by  court  order.  If  the  parents  are 
engaging  in  a  marital  relationship  and 
the  man  has  free  access  to  the  home,  then 
that  man  is  not  to  be  considered  as  'absent 
from  the  home.' 

"Continued  absence  Is  not  established 
when,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  agency,  a  man 
or  woman  who  have  lived  together  make  sep- 
arate living  arrangements  for  the  purpose 
of  establishing  eligibility  fc»-  assistance. 

"Only  in  situations  where  strong,  convinc- 
ing evidence  Is  submitted  that  a  parent  is  no 
longer  in  the  home  and  has  discontinued  his 
relationship,  shall  the  factor  of  continued 
absence  be  established.  The  burden  of  proof 
rests  with  the  applicant  and  must  be  sub- 
stantiated. If  possible,  by  statements  of  other 
persons  in  a  position  to  know  the  facts  and 
by  any  other  available  evidence. 

"There  must  be  proof  that  a  parent  is  ab- 
sent from  the  home;  there  must  be  evidence 
that  the  absence  is  'continued'  and  that  the 
child  Is  deprived  of  support  or  care  because 
of  this  absence.  Absence  from  the  home  Is 
recognized  as  being  continued'  when  reliable 
evidence  shows  that  the  absence  has  a  degree 
of  permanency  in  contrast  to  a  temporary 
absence.  There  must  be  a  logical  and  re- 
sponsible accoiint  as  to  the  severing  of  the  re- 
lationship, the  reason  for  its  being  broken, 
and  the  time  at  which  the  relationship 
ceased. 

"When  a  parent  or  other  relative  applies 
for  ADC.  it  must  be  understood  that  specific 
circumstances  relating  to  deprivation  of  pa- 
rental support  must  be  verified,  regardless  oi 
where  the  father  U  living.  The  applicant 
needs  to  understand  and  accept  the  fact  that 
no  parent  is  ever  relieved  of  his  legal  re- 
sponsibility in  relation  to  his  children,  re- 
gardless of  his  feeling  toward  the  children 
or  their  mother.  It  should  be  explained  that 
both  p>arents  have  a  part  in  the  application. 
if  this  Is  possible,  and  participate  in  plans 
for  the  children.  It  should  be  explained  that 
the  absent  parent  will  be  Interviewed  unless 
it  Is  obviously  impossible  or  inappropriate  to 
do  so.  The  purpose  of  this  Interview  with 
the  father  is  to  give  him  an  opportunity  to 
tell  his  side  of  the  story,  to  express  his  inter- 
est in  and  plans  for  his  children,  to  provide 


verified  Information  as  to  his  Income  and 
to  decide  what  action  he  wishes  to  take  re-> 
garding  support. 

"If  the  mother  or  other  relative  applying 
indicates  that  the  absent  parent  is  not  in- 
terested in  taking  part  in  planning  for  the 
child,  or  that  It  would  be  inadvisable  or  im- 
possible for  him  to  do  so.  the  Agency  require* 
the  person  applying  to  produce  some  evi- 
dence of  this  fact. 

"The  applicant  is  responsible  for  supply- 
ing information  concerning  the  absent  par- 
ent, and  for  making  every  effort  In  good  faith 
to  locate  him  and  to  have  him  take  a  respon- 
sible part  in  the  application.  If  the  appli- 
cant refuses  to  supply  information  concern- 
ing the  absent  parent,  and  to  make  efforts 
to  locate  him,  eligibility  cannot  be  estab- 
lished. 

"The  requirement  of  seeking  support  from 
the  abeent  parent  must  be  met  continuously 
and  shall  be  a  part  of  every  reconsideration 
and  review. 

"The  eligibility  factor  of  continuous  ab- 
sence is  established  by  the  mother's  state- 
ment and  corroborating  evidence.  The  most 
satisfactory  corroboration  or  supporting  ev- 
idence Lb  to  have  knowledge  of  the  where- 
abouts of  the  father  who  is  absent  and  to 
find  out  by  talking  with  him  his  version  of 
the  nature  of  the  existing  relationship  be- 
tween the  parents  and  his  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  support  the  child  and  the  mother. 
Such  information  should  cover  the  past, 
present,  and  future  in  order  to  make  n  proper 
appraisal  of  the  child's  situation  In  relation 
to  the  degree  of  support  and  care  he  can 
expect  from  his  parents  and  the  extent  to 
which  the  agency  must  supplement  or  sub- 
stitute for  the  responsibility  of  the  parents. 
"If  it  Is  impossible  for  the  mother  to  have 
the  father  come  to  the  office  to  talk  with 
the  social  worker,  the  social  worker  shall 
make  every  reasonable  effort  to  get  in  touch 
with  him  concerning  support  and  care  for 
his  family. 

"In  all  active  cases  in  which  the  basis  for 
assistance  Is  'continued  absence'  of  the  father 
from  the  home  and  the  agency  has  a  reason- 
able basis  for  believing  that  a  parent  Is  in 
the  home,  assistance  shall  be  discontinued. 
"If  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  unre- 
ported contributions  are  being  made  to  the 
support  of  the  home,  assistance  shall  be  dis- 
continued until  information  is  supplied  to 
or  obtained  by  the  agency  to  enable  It  to 
determine  the  facts  in  the  case. 

"All  resources  available  to  the  mother  of 
the  children  born  of  a  previous  marriage  or 
relationship  must  be  determined  or  clarified 
before  need  can  be  established."  * 

Agency  staff  has  been  and  continues  to 
be  deeply  concerned  because  public  funds 
are  supporting,  through  the  agency,  situa- 
tions where  absence  does  not  in  fact  exist, 
where  the  agency  Is  deceived  and  provides 
money  to  supplement  the  income  of  fathers 
who  are  not  absent,  but  who  manage  not 
to  be  In  the  h<xne  when  1.8.  or  the  worker 
Is  there. 

It  was  primarily  to  deal  with  this  most 
difficult  and  troublesome  factor  of  eligibility 
that  I.S.  was  esUblUhed. 

In  a  few  of  the  cases  read,  the  agency 
policy  ts  carefully  explained  and  recorded 
at  the  point  of  intake,  and  the  requirement 
that  the  father  be  seen  is  carried  out.  In 
an  alarming  number,  the  policy  la  disre- 
garded completely. 

Case  No.  18  Is  perhaps  the  worst  example: 
When  Miss  O  applied  In  1946  she  gave  the  ad- 
dress of  Mr.  B  who  was  responsible  for  her 
pregnancy,  but  he  was  not  seen  until  1968. 
12  years  later.  Assistance  has  continued,  ex- 
cept for  a  brief  period  in  1960. 

On  May  8,  1968,  referral  was  made  to  I.S. 
to  determine  if  Miss  G  has  roomers  and  to 
determine  whether  any  man  has  access  to 
the  home.    The  referral  says  that  on  two  oc- 
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caslons  the  worker  observed  her  giving  hand 
signals  to  men  who  were  about  to  enter  her 
home.  On  May  26,  1958,  1.3.  reported  Mr.  E 
In  the  home.  Miss  G  said  that  Mr.  E  "Just 
happened  to  be  there."  On  June  5,  1958.  Mr. 
E  was  seen  by  the  social  worker  for  the  first 
time.  This  interview  is  recorded  In  seven 
lines  and  this  mostly  of  a  discussion  of  em- 
ployment and  his  address.  The  entry  on 
-form  No.  122  under  "Action  and  Results  on 
I.S.  ReiKtrt,"  "None — we  obtained  proof  that 
Mr.  E  was  not  living  In  the  home." 

In  case  No.  13.  Miss  E  was  20  years  of  age 
when  she  applied  for  assistance  in  July  1957. 
Mr.  B  was  the  father  of  her  unborn  child 
and  had  been  respons.ble  for  two  pregnancies 
resulting  in  miscarriages.  She  said  she 
"broke  off  with  him"  the  previous  month. 
The  Intake  worker  recorded:  "She  under- 
stood that  the  area  worker  would  want  to 
talk  with  Mr.  B"  After  termination  due  to 
loss  of  contact.  Miss  E  applied  again  In  July 
1958.  She  had  given  birth  to  another  child 
by  Mr.  B.  and  gave  his  address  and  the  name 
of  his  employer.  His  address  Is  also  shown 
on  form  No.  258.  Asslstanoe  continues  with- 
out any  request  that  he  come  to  the  office 
or  any  attempt  to  get  in  touch  with  him. 
Referral  was  made  to  I.S.  in  July  1958  to 
determine  If  Mr.  B  "has  free  access  to  the 
home  and  is  maintaining  a  continuing  rela- 
tionship." On  September  29.  1958,  I.S.  re- 
ported no  indication  of  access. 

This  record  contains  a  seven  page  report, 
undated  and  unsigned,  which  seems  to  have 
been  a  part  of  an  unrtiarrled  mothers  study, 
and  which  gives  intimate  Information  as  to 
Miss  E's  sexual  experiences.  She  tells  of  her 
belief  that  It  Is  all  right  to  have  sexual  rela- 
tions "with  fellows  outside  of  marriage  if 
you  are  going  with  them."  that  all  her  friends 
do  it.  and  that,  in  relation  to  Mr.  B.  she  "Just 
couldn't  pull  herself  away  from  him." 

Case  No.  42.  There  is  no  record  of  any  ef- 
fort either  by  the  worker  or  by  referral  to 
IS.  to  locate  Mr.  S,  who  is  said  to  have  de- 
serted, although  his  address  and  place  of  em- 
ployment are  recorded.  I.B.  located  two  fa- 
thers, but  no  effort  was  made  by  the  worker 
to  communicate  with  them.  On  Augtist  15. 
1958,  IJS.  reported  that  Mrs.  S  said  she  was 
pregnant  by  her  husband.  Emergency  assist- 
ance was  authorized  July  21,  1958,  and  the 
review  date  is  set  for  July  81,  1959.  The  en- 
try on  form  No.  122.  dated  November  4.  1958. 
reads:  "Mrs.  S  admits  being  pregnant  and 
It  has  been  conflr-ned  by  medical  report. 
Since  man  In  home  was  determined  to  be  liv- 
ing at  another  address,  which  ^u  verified, 
there  Is  nothing  we  would  question  at  this 
time  and  the  grant  continues." 

A  review  of  what  Is  found  in  this  record 
gives  s  sense  of  kr.owlng  almost  nothing 
whatever  about  Mrs.  S. 

There  was  evidence  that  the  Agency  Is  not 
able  to  cope  with  the  complex  situations 
and  the  deep-seated  problems  in  some  of 
the  ADC  cases,  to  hold  to  Agency  policies 
and  requirements,  or  to  keep  track  of  and 
evaluate  the  information  already  in  records. 

There  is  evidence  in  the  cases  read  that  the 
problems  are  too  complex  and  complicated 
for  the  staff 'to  grasp  or  to  deal  with  effec- 
tively. The  information  already  available  Is 
not  always  noted  or  evaluated;  threads  In 
the  Investigation  are  dropped  and  never 
picked  up  again. 

Another  Important  fact  stands  out  in  the 
relationship  of  the  Agency  to  fathers;  After 
the  recipient  or  the  I.S.  or  the  social  worker 
succeeds  in  locating  a  husband  or  father, 
and  he  comes  In  for  an  Interview,  the  Agency 
has  failed  to  give  the  worker  help  in  working 
with  him.  This  is  Illustrated  in  case  No.  18, 
where  the  grant  has  continued  almost  with- 
out interruption  from  1846.  When  the 
father  of  the  children  was  seen  in  1958,  the 
Interview  Is  recorded  In  seven  lines  and  con- 
sists of  a  discussion  of  his  employment  and 
address.  There  is  frequently  a  sense  of  anti- 
climax, as  though  the  interview  with  the 
fathers  was  of  less  Importance  than  all  that 


had  preceded  it.  This  Is  apparent  when 
records  are  read  In  their  entirety;  and  when 
the  efforts  of  the  Agency  to  talk  with  fathers 
indicates  that  It  has  had  little  meaning  for 
the  father  or  for  the  child. 

It  also  seems  apparent  from  the  records 
read  that  many  fathers  are  stronger  and 
more  effective  p^sons  than  the  mothers. 
These  fathers  frequently  show  a  strong  early 
Interest  in  and  concern  for  their  children. 
As  the  mothers  continue  to  receive  assist- 
ance this  Interest  seems  to  fade  away,  or.  if 
the  Interest  of  the  father  does  continue,  the 
Agency  is  not  aware  of  It. 

a.  Husband  willing  to  live  with  and  sup- 
port family:  It  Is  not  the  Intent  of  the 
Agency  to  provide  arsLstance  in  behalf  of 
children  when  this  responsibility  can  be  as- 
siuned  by  their  father.  When  there  Is  evi- 
dence that  a  father  out  of  the  home  Is  willing 
to  Uve  with  and  support  his  family  and  when 
it  is  believed  that  this  offer  will  benefit  the 
children,  the  mother  is  not  eligible  for  as- 
sistance because  of  her  unwillingness  to 
permit  the  hufband  to  return  to  the  home. 
This  policy  grew  out  of  long  experience  of 
the  Agency  with  mothers  who  claimed  their 
husbands  were  out  of  the  home  and  un- 
willing to  support,  when  this  was  found  not 
to  be  true. 

Eleven  cases  were  found  where  the  Agency 
had  failed  to  communicate  with  the  hus- 
band, or  to  determine  his  willingness  to  pro- 
vide for  his  family. 

Case  No.  11.  Miss  D  was  19  when  she  ap- 
plied for  assistance  in  October  1956.  She 
said  she  had  been  married  to  Mr.  S  in  May, 
but  he  did  not  want  her  to  use  his  name. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  her  relationship 
with  Mr.  S.  Mr.  W,  who  Miss  D  said  was 
the  father  of  her  two  children  was  inter- 
viewed promptly  concerning  his  plans  and 
ability  to  support.  On  November  26,  1956, 
Mr.  S  called  and  came  to  the  office  the  fol- 
lowing day.  "He  stated  he  could  not  under- 
stand why  Agency  would  be  considering  an 
assistance  plan  with  his  wife  since  he  is 
employed  and  is  willing  to  provide  a  home 
and  support  her  and  his  stepchildren  to 
whom  he  Is  quite  devoted."  Mr.  S,  who  was 
55.  said  Miss  D  left  him  soon  after  their 
marriage.  He  objected  to  her  keeping  late 
hours.  He  assured  worker  of  his  desire  to 
support  hla  family  and  of  bis  ability  to  do 
this.  She  had  refused  a  reconciliation. 
After  further  Interview  with  Miss  D  ema 
her  husband,  the  application  was  ter- 
minated. 

When  Miss  D  reapplied  in  December 
1957.  she  said  her  sister  and  her  mother 
could  not  continue  supporting  her  and  the 
children.  The  only  references  to  her  hus- 
band are  the  following:  "Miss  D  states 
that  her  husband  offered  support  to  her 
and  the  children  during  December  1956. 
She  states  there  has  been  no  contact  with 
him  since  their  telephone  conversation  dur- 
ing that  month  •  •  •.  "She  stated  that  she 
found  it  Impossible  to  get  along  with  her 
husband  because  he  quarreled  all  the  time 
because  people  told  him  she  was  going  with 
another  man.  She  stated  that  her  husband 
had  never  caught  her  with  another  man  al- 
though she  was  going  steady  with  Mr.  H. 
from  1953  until  October  1957  •  •  •.-  There 
Is  no  other  reference  to  Mr.  S  although  he 
was  located  by  I.S. 

Cases  No.  14  and  No.  17  Ulustrate  situa- 
tions in  which  the  father  ts  willing  to  live 
with  and  support  bis  family,  but  the  grant  is 
continued.  For  svmimary  of  these  cases,  see 
Attachment  No.  7. 

One  of  the  purposes  of  the  ADC  program 
is  to  help  maintain  and  strengthen  family 
life  and  to  help  parents  to  attain  the  maxi- 
mum self-support  and  personal  independ- 
ence consistent  with  the  maintenance  of  con- 
tinuing parental  care  and  protection. 

There  is  evidence  In  the  records  read  that 
tilts  purpose  Is  not  alwa3r8  carried  out;  that 
family   life   Is   often  weakened  rather  than 


strengthened,  and  that  recipients  are  not 
helped  In  a  responsible  way  to  attain  the 
maxlmiun  self-support  and  Independence, 
that  the  mothers  and  the  fathers  expect  the 
agency  to  lift  the  burden  of  support  from 
their  shoulders,  and  that  the  agency  does 
this. 

b.  Eligibility  requirements  other  than  need 
not  met.  While  financial  need  is  the  basic 
requirement  for  assistance.  It  is  only  one 
requirement,  and  Agency  policy  does  not  per- 
mit the  authorization  of  assistance  on  that 
basis  alone.  There  is  evidence  In  the  records 
read  that  pa3rments  are  made  becaxise  the 
workers  are  convinced  that  need  exists,  with- 
out recognition  that  all  people  in  need  are 
not  entitled  to  assistance. 

Cases  Nos.  25,  40,  17  and  42  are  examples 
of  assistance  being  authorized  In  disregard 
of  policy. 

Case  No.  25.  When  Mrs.  J.  applied  on 
June  13.  1958  she  said  she  had  no  child  care 
plan.  She  had  received  an  allotment  from 
Mr.  J.  until  his  discharge  May  1,  1968.  Two 
years  ago  she  began  a  relationship  with  a 
Mr.  C,  she  said,  which  ended  in  May  1958. 
She  wants  to  work  but  felt  that  an  effective 
child  care  plan  should  be  worked  out.  There 
was  no  discussion  of  care  by  Mrs.  J's.  mother, 
although  when  a  home  visit  was  made  on 
July  9,  1958,  the  older  child  was  in  the 
grandmother's  home  and  when  a  visit  was 
made  October  2,  1958,  the  grandmother  was 
in  Mrs.  J's  home.  On  October  2,  1958,  Mrs. 
J.  said  her  nK>ther  would  stay  with  the  chil- 
dren and  this  would  be  better  than  depend- 
ing on  assistance.  Mrs.  J.  said  she  refused 
to  accompany  her  husband  to  Louisiana 
where  he  was  stationed  when  in  the  service. 
She  said  he  had  returned  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  she  saw  him  frequently  but 
claimed  not  to  know  his  address.  I.S.  located 
Mr.  J.  on  August  12,  1958.  Letters  were 
written  to  him  on  August  27  and  September 
12  but  no  other  action  taken.  IJS.  reported 
that  Mrs.  J.  was  "never  home."  A  child  care 
plan  seemed  to  be  available.  The  husband 
and  father  Is  employed  in  the  District  but 
has  never  been  Interviewed.  The  entry  on 
form  No.  122  dated  September  18,  1968  Is 
"Case  will  be  referred  to  I.S.  at  a  later  date." 

Case  No.  40.  Mlas  8  applied  March  21.  1958. 
because  of  pregnancy.  She  said  the  father 
of  her  two  children  was  Mr.  I  with  whom  she 
had  Uved  frc»n  1954  to  1956.  The  father 
of  her  unborn  child  was  Mr.  L.  She  said 
her  relationship  with  him  began  in  July  1957 
and  ended  December  1957.  He  was  a  tenant 
at  the  same  address.  On  May  2,  1958.  Miss 
S  said  she  planned  to  return  to  work.  An 
entry  on  April  30,  1958.  says  it  was  decided 
to  talk  with  Mr.  L  before  approval  of  appli- 
cation. There  is  no  dictation  after  May  2. 
1958.  I.S.  reports  that  when  they  were  in 
the  home  Mr.  L  was  bringing  in  the  trash 
can.  Miss  S.  pretending  not  to  know  who  he 
was.  asked  him  his  name.  On  form  No.  122, 
under  "Action  and  Result  of  I.S.  Report"  the 
following  entry,  dated  September  10,  1958,  ts 
made:  "Assistance  continued  pending  inter- 
view with  Mr.  L." 

In  Case  No.  17.  Mrs.  J's  statements  that 
her  husband  was  responsible  for  her  preg- 
nancy were  disproved  but  assistance  was 
continued  in  August  1958  "because  she  was 
BO  greatly  in  need." 

In  Case  x4o.  42,  assistance  was  authorized 
and  continued  with  no  effort  to  contact  the 
husband  or  the  other  fathers  of  the  children. 

c.  Women  In  control:  It  was  noted  in  a 
number  of  cases  that  the  mothers  seemed  to 
be  In  control,  sot  only  of  their  family  situa- 
tions, without  participation  by  the  hus- 
bands, but  were  able  to  control  the  Agency 
as  well  and  to  receive  assistance  on  their 
own  terms.  This  control  is  accomplished  in 
many  ways;  by  temper,  by  arrogance,  by  the 
ability  to  make  the  Agency  uncertain  and 
uncomfortable,  and  by  sheer  persistence. 
Perhaps  these  mothers  are  seeking  in  the 
Agency  some  individual  who  can  be  firm  and 
whom  they  are  not  able  to  control.     They 
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aeem  ooncUintly  to  be  exploring  and  testing 
the  Agency,  ■eeVtng  llmlta  tbey  cannot 
control. 

The  ability  of  women  to  control  the 
Agency  and  to  receive  aeatatanoe  on  their 
'own  terms  aeeme  more  true  when  the  moth- 
ers are  very  young  and  when  they  are  de- 
scribed as  "dull"  or  "limited." 

Cases  Noa.  14.  16.  17.  39.  and  47  Illustrate 
the  unwllllngnees  of  mothers  to  rtilnqulsh 
the  assistance  grant  after  their  husbands  are 
released  from  hospitals  or  Institutions  or  are 
willing  to  return  to  the  home.  When  ap- 
plication Is  made,  the  woman  frequently 
tells  the  Agency  that  her  husband  worked 
regularly  and  supported  adequately.  This 
story  U  often  changed  and  the  Agency  is  told 
that  she  does  not  want  her  husband  back, 
and  that  he  never  supported  adequately. 

Case  No.  39.  When  Miss  B  applied  on 
December  30.  1940.  she  said  her  baby  was  ill 
and  she  could  hot  work  becaiise  the  landlord 
was  no  longer  able  to  care  for  the  children. 
She  was  reported  to  be  an  ezceUent  worker. 
The  father  of  both  children  was  given  as 
Mr.  J.  who  was  In  a  VA  hospital  In  Virginia. 
Miss  B  said  that  Mr.  M  was  the  father  of 
her  child  born  In  1950.  On  January  16.  1961, 
Mr.  M  telephoned.  He  said  he  was  a  cook, 
was  married  and  could  not  support  regularly. 
The  case  was  cloeed  In  March  1961  because 
Miss  B  received  a  lump  sum  from  VA.  She 
applied  again  In  May  1961  saying  the  money 
was  all  gone.  On  March  26.  1952.  Miss  B 
and  her  youngest  daughter,  born  January  11, 
1962.  were  In  the  office.  She  said  she  "was 
not  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  her  children 
were  bom  out  of  wedlock  as  It  could  happen 
to  any  woman  unless  she  kept  to  herself." 
She  said  that  Ckjrporal  H  was  the  father  of 
her  youngest  child.  However,  on  July  10. 
1953.  he  was  found  by  juvenile  coxirt  "not 
guilty."  Miss  B  had  told  the  Agency  on  Octo- 
ber 27.  1962.  that  Corporal  H  had  denied  the 
paternity  and  had  said  he  would  not  contrib- 
ute unless  sh%  continued  to  have  relations 
with  him.  On  May  28,  1964.  a  rent  receipt 
was  noted  In  the  name  of  Mary  L.  She  said 
this  was  the  name  of  her  boyfriend,  Frederick 
li.  who  was  In  the  Armed  Forces.  Miss  B  was 
married  to  Mr.  L  on  November  12,  1954,  and 
the  case  was  cloeed.  On  May  16,  1956,  she 
reapplied,  saying  that  Mr.  L  had  left  her. 
Mr.  L  told  the  Agency  on  June  18.  1956.  that 
he  had  left  at  Mrs.  L's  Insistence  and  would 
return.  They  agreed  to  go  back  together. 
On  June  26.  1956.  Mr.  L  was  In  the  office. 
He  said  that  Mrs.  L.  would  rather  receive 
assistance  than  to  have  him  retxim.  The 
application  was  terminated  because  of  no 
continued  absence.  Mrs.  L  came  In  on 
January  18,  1957,  to  say  that  her  husband 
had  been  absent  since  August  1956.  On 
February  12,  1967,  she  said  he  drank,  wouldn't 
support,  and  she  locked  him  out.  On  Febru- 
ary 18,  1967,  Mr.  L  said  she  had  locked  him 
out.  She  Is  never  satisfied  with  what  he  does 
for  her.  When  they  were  together  and  he 
came  home,  she  was  either  out  or  getting 
ready  to  go  out.  She  told  him  she  could  do 
better  without  him.  On  one  occasion  when 
he  protested,  she  struck  him  with  an  iron 
pipe.  Mr.  L  said  she  had  a  friend  named 
George,  and  he  had  seen  him  In  the  home. 
Mrs.  L  said  later  he  was  only  a  "family 
friend."  No  further  contact  was  made  with 
Mr.  L.  On  May  21,  1967.  Mrs.  L  complained 
that  the  Agency  had  too  many  restrictions. 
When  asked  what  she  meant  by  this,  she 
said,  "You  can't  do  this  and  you  can't  do  that 
and  the  Welfare  always  wants  to  know  all 
about  your  business."  She  said  she  "likes 
to  be  Independent  and  do  as  she  pleases,  not 
having  to  explain  things  to  anyone."  She 
said  she  was  "through  with  men."  An  ex- 
,  planatlon  of  Agency  policy  regarding  absence 
was  recorded  for  the  first  time.  On  March  18, 
1956.  Mrs.  L  said  she  was  pregnant  and  that 
Mr.  B  was  the  father  of  the  unborn  child. 
She  used  to  meet  him  at  tourist  homes,  but 
the  relationship  has  been  discontinued. 


Referral  was  made  to  1.8.  July  18,  1968,  to 
determine  whether  a  family  relationship 
exists  between  the  client  and  Mr.  B. 

On  July  24.  1958.  IB.  re]x>rted  that  Mrs.  L 
was  pregnant  and  on  September  3  that  no 
man  was  seen  In  the  home. 

The  following  notation  Is  made  by  the 
social  worker  on  form  No.  122.  "Since  no 
evidence  was  found  of  paramour,  assistance 
was  continued.  We  were  aware  of  Mrs.  L's. 
pregnancy." 

See  also  cases  Noe.  14  and  17  summarlssed 
in  attachment  No.  7. 

8.  Information  supplied  by  investigation 
service  not  alwajrs  helpful. 

There  were  Instances  in  which  information 
supplied  by  IS.  was  not  of  value  to  the 
worker. 

For  example,  in  case  No.  21.  the  worker 
was  concerned  about  the  continuing  rela- 
tionship between  Miss  H  and  Mr.  B  who  is 
the  father  of  two  children  and  who,  accord- 
ing to  Miss  H,  had  asked  her  to  marry  him. 
She  said  Mr.  B  "knows  better  than  to  visit 
her  in  her  home,  and  gave  as  the  reason  that 
Agency  would  not  allow  her  to  have  male 
visitors."  She  said  she  sees  him  at  his  apart- 
ment when  she  visits  her  sister  who  lives  two 
doors  from  Mr.  B.  On  June  30,  1968.  13.  was 
asked  to  determine  the  extent  of  Miss  H.  and 
Mr.  B's  relationship  and  to  determine  If  Miss 
H  had  access  to  Mr.  B's  apartment.  The 
Inveetlgatlon  was  terminated  with  no  infor- 
mation supplied  as  to  Miss  H's  visits  to  Mr. 
B's  apartment. 

In  case  No.  46,  Mrs.  W's  friend  was  seen  In 
the  home  asleep.  I.S.  did  not  awaken  the 
man  or  check  his  address  as  Is  usually  done. 

In  case  No.  44.  IB.  was  asked  to  visit  after 
10  p jn.  to  see  who  was  frequenting  the  home. 
The  investigation  was  Inadequate  and  vlsiU 
were  not  made  as  requested. 

In  other  cases.  I.S.  Interim  reports  clearly 
show  that  a  man  has  access  to  the  home,  yet 
the  final  report  is  that  no  evidence  is  found. 

Case  No.  18  is  an  example  of  this.  Mr.  E 
was  the  father  of  several  of  Mrs.  G's  chil- 
dren. I.S.  found  him  In  the  home  on  May 
26,  1968,  yet  the  final  report  of  Jvlj  17.  1968. 
says.  "No  man  has  accees"  and  form  No.  122 
is  checked,  "No  evidence  found." 

In  case  No.  7.  IJ3.  was  asked  to  locate  Mr. 
A,  with  whom  Miss  B  said  she  had  been  hav- 
ing marital  relations,  and  to  determine  If  a 
family  relationship  existed  with  Mr.  A  or  any 
man.  On  September  16,  1958.  IB.  reported 
on  form  No.  197  that  Mr.  A  had  t^n  located 
at  the  Marine  Base  In  Oamp  Lejeiue.  N.C. 
Form  No.  122  was  checked  to  show  that  evi- 
dence was  found  of  a  paramour's  presence  in 
the  home. 

In  case  No.  29,  the  IB.  reported  September 
3,  1968,  that  no  man  was  found  In  the  home. 
Form  No.  122  was  checked  "No  evidence 
found."  These  reports  have  little  meaning 
In  cases  such  as  this,  where  Mrs.  L  has  had 
6  illegitimate  pregnancies  by  4  different  men 
while  receiving  assistance. 

B.  Comparison  of  29  cases  submitted  by  in- 
vestigation service  with  findings  of  study. 

1.  Review  of  eight  cases  submitted  by  1.8. 
February  9,  1968,  in  which  evidence  appeared 
to  indicate  assistance  should  be  discon- 
tinued. 

On  February  9,  1959,  I.S.  submitted  a  list  of 
eight  cases  "in  which  evidence  appears  to 
indicate  that  assistance  should  be  discon- 
tinued." and  a  list  of  21  cases  "In  which  evi- 
dence appears  to  Indicate  that  if  assistance 
was  not  discontinued,  cases  should  have 
been  referred  to  I.S.  giving  specific  requests 
for  followup  action."  Inveetlgatlon  Service- 
noted  that  this  second  group  consists  of  two 
categories:  One.  where  the  social  worker  talk* 
with  the  recipient  and  believes  her  story  that 
absence  exists  and.  two,  the  social  worker  can- 
not make  a  definite  finding  on  the  informa- 
tion ftirnlshed  by  IS.  or  contained  in  the  rec- 
ord. Investigation  Service  believed  such 
cases  should  be  re-referred  by  the  social 
worker,  with  a  request  for  specific  Informa- 
tion needed  for  a  definite  finding. 


The  eight  cases  in  which  I.S.  believed  as- 
sistance should  be  discontinued  were  re- 
viewed and  compared  with  the  findings  of 
the  study  as  to  whether  or  not  the  continu- 
ation of  assistance  was  Justified.  In  foxir  of 
these  cases,  the  findings  of  the  study  were 
the  same  as  that  by  I.S. — that  the  continua- 
tion of  assistance  was  not  Justified.  In  one 
of  the  four  other  cases  where  the  finding  of 
the  study  was  that  the  continuation  of  as- 
sistance was  Justified,  assistance  was  to  con- 
tinue only  for  a  3 -month  period  and  then 
the  case  was  to  be  closed  because  absence  no 
longer  existed.  In  the  second  case,  case  No. 
19,  the  study  showed  that  the  continuation 
of  assistance  was  Justified,  not  on  the  basis 
of  absence,  but  because  of  physical  incapac- 
ity. The  third  case  was  case  No.  4.  a  most 
difficult  situation  cited  elsewhere  in  the 
study  where  it  was  decided  that  the  con- 
tinuation of  assistance  was  Justified  because 
of  the  problems  in  the  case  and  because  the 
case  had  been  referred  to  a  higher  supervi- 
sory level  for  a  decision.  In  the  fourth  case. 
No.  26,  the  decision  on  the  basis  of  the 
study  was  that  the  continuation  of  assist- 
ance was  Justified  although  continued  ab- 
sence was  not  clearly  established,  but  the 
worker  was  not  Justified  in  discontinuing 
assistance  without  followup.  In  this 
case,  application  for  assistance  was  not 
made  until  June  1968.  Mrs.  K  said  she  had 
lived  with  her  husband  until  AprU  1968 
when  they  were  forced  to  move  and  she  had 
rented  an  apartment  in  her  own  name  and 
Mr.  K  had  gone  to  live  with  his  mother. 
Referral  was  made  to  I.S.  on  June  20.  1968. 
to  determine  If  Mr.  K  had  free  access  to  the 
home.  On  August  7.  1968.  I.S.  reported  that 
a  Mr.  T  had  been  found  in  the  home.  Mrs. 
K  told  the  investigators  that  her  children  go 
to  Mr.  K's  place  each  morning  for  breakfast. 
On  August  12.  1958,  I.S.  reported  that  they 
visited  the  home  on  Sunday  at  10  ajn.  and 
had  been  told  by  a  woman  who  was  looking 
after  the  baby  that  Mrs.  K  and  the  children 
were  at  their  grandmother's.  The  Investiga- 
tion was  closed  as  evidence  indicated  that 
the  recipient  is  in  regular  contact  with  Mr. 
K.  Mr.  K  had  told  the  agency  that  Mrs.  K 
has  a  friend  who  plays  the  role  of  father  to 
his  children.  He  said  Mrs.  K  drinks  and 
cares  little  for  the  children.  Mr.  K's  mother 
said  neither  parent  cares  for  the  children 
properly.  When  the  worker  talked  with  Mrs. 
K  about  the  relationship  between  Mr.  K 
and  his  children,  she  said  there  were  close 
family  ties.  There  would  appear  to  be  real 
question  that  continued  absence  exists  when 
the  children  are  In  such  cloee  contact  with 
the  father  and  when  the  mother  also  has 
contacts  with  the  father.  In  finding  that 
the  continuation  of  assistance  was  Justified. 
It  was  believed  that  re-referral  should  be 
made  to  IS.  and  that  the  relationship  with 
Mr.  K  and  Mr.  T  be  cleared.  It  Is  noted 
that  in  July  1968  the  agency  pointed  out  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  K  that  the  agency  cannot  as- 
siune  support  of  children  when  their  parents 
are  able  to  do  so.  yet  the  agency  has  con- 
tinued to  do  this.  This  may  well  be  a  sepa- 
ration of  convenience. 

2.  Review  of  21  cases  Investigation  Service 
believes  should  have  been  re -referred. 

The  21  cases  where  IB.  believed  evidence 
appeared  to  Indicate  that  if  assistance  was 
not  discontinued,  the  cases  should  have  been 
referred  back  to  I.S..  were  compared  with  the 
findings  of  the  study.  Of  these  21  cases,  the 
study  showed — 

Continuation  of  assistance  not  Justified.     18 
Continiiatlon  of  assistance  Justified 8 

Of  the  eight  cases,  the  study  showed  that 
continued  absence  was  not  clearly  estab- 
lished, and  further  follow-up  was  needed. 
In  only  one  was  re-referral  made  to  IB.  In 
the  remaining  seven,  the  study  showed  re- 
referral  should  have  been  made. 

Prom  this  comparison  of  IB.  recommenda- 
tions and  the  findings  of  the  study,  it  was 
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found  that  the  two  are  in  substantial  agree- 
ment. 

C.  Summary  of  findings: 

1.  Attention  is  directed  to  the  fact  that 
the  cases  read  In  this  study  represent  only  49 
out  of  a  total  caseload  of  3.689  cases  active 
In  December  1958,  or  less  than  1.4  percent. 

2.  No  "frequent"  disagreement  was  found 
between  Investigation  Service  findings  and 
the  action  taken  by  the  social-service  staff. 
Of  the  531  cases  included^  in  the  study,  IB. 
questioned  only  29.  II 

3.  The  basic  element  of  disagreement  was 
found  to  be  In  relation  to  the  continuation 
of  assistance  In  cases  where  I.S.  believed  the 
eligibility  requirement  of  continued  absence 
did  not  exist. 

4.  Information  provided  by  Investigation 
Service  has  been  used  by  staff  in  determining 
both  eligibility  and  InellgibUity.  Of  the  330 
cases  in  which  Information  had  been  re- 
quested as  to  presence  in  the  home,  no 
evidence  was  found  in  133  cases.  One  hun- 
dred and  sixteen  cases  were  closed  or  the 
application  denied  prior  to  the  study.  63 
of  them  because  absence  was  not  found  to 
exist. 

6.  In  more  than  half  of  the  49  cases.  It 
was  believed  that  the  continuation  of  assist- 
ance was  not  Justified.  In  only  two  cases 
was  it  believed  that  the  continuation '  of 
assistance  was  Justified  without  further 
follow-up. 

6.  The  decision  to  terminate  an  investiga- 
tion seems  to  be  made  In  moet  cases  by  IS. 
alone  without  any  communication  or  dis- 
cussion with  the  social  worker  as  to  whether 
be  wishes  the  investigation  to  be  continued. 

7.  The  manual  provides  for  a  conference  to 
be  arranged  with  appropriate  persons,  "when 
questions  arise  in  the  process  of  an  investiga- 
tion." No  record  was  found  of  such  con- 
ferences, although  it  is  possible  that  they 
were  held  and  were  not  recorded. 

8.  In  at  least  six  cases,  the  I.S.  reports  were 
not  found  in  the  c^se  records.  In  instances 
of  "current"  and  "retired"  case  records,  I.S. 
reports  were  sometimes  in  the  "current"  rec- 
ord, sometimes  in  the  "retired"  record,  and 
sometimes  scattered  v  between  the  two  rec- 
ords. 

9.  In  most  cases  the  procedure  established 
for  referral  to  and  reporting  by  IB.  were 
followed. 

10.  In  a  number  of  cases  referral  was  made 
to  IB.  before  action  was  taken  on  Informa- 
tion already  available. 

11.  Assistance  was  frequently  continued 
where  absence  was  not  clearly  established 
and  no  re-referral  to  IB.  was  made. 

12.  l^ere  was  Indication  In  the  records 
read  that  clients  are  aware  of  IB.'s.  method 
of  working,  time  of  visiticg,  etc..  and  visit 
with  men  in  the  men's  living  quarters  or  else- 
where. 

18.  Mothers  are  able  to  make  the  Agency 
uncomfortable  and  uncertain  and  to  receive 
assistance  on  their  own  terms. 

14.  It  is  difficult  for  the  staff  to  cope  with 
the  complex  problems  in  some  of  the  ADC 
cases,  to  hold  themselves  and  the  client's 
to  Agency  policies. 

15.  It  is  difficult  for  the  staff  to  carry  ade- 
quately responsibility  for  evaluating  the  in- 
formation already  in  case  records  or  supplied 
by  1.8. 

16.  Some  cases  show  complete  disregard  of 
information  supplied  by  I.S.,  as  well  as  of 
Agency  policy.  This  was  found  to  be  true 
when  referral  was  made  to  a  higher  level  for 
decision,  as  well  as  in  other  cases. 

17.  The  staff  is  caught  between  confilctlng 
pressures  to  provide  assistance  promptly  to 
persons  In  need  and  of  making  a  determina- 
tion that  need  exists.  Assistance  Is  frequent- 
ly authorized  before  any  real  effort  is  made, 
either  by  the  client  or  the  Agency,  to  locate 
the  fathers  who  are  supposed  to  be  "absent." 

18.  The  staff  needs  help  in  working  with 
both  mothers  and  fathers  around  the  eligi- 
bility factor  of  continued  absence,  so  that 


the  Interest  of  the  fathers  In  their  children 
Is  rekindled  or  sustained,  and  does  not  de- 
cline as  assistance  continued. 

19.  There  is  evidence  that,  once  assistance 
is  granted,  the  mothers  prefer  this  and  go 
to  any  lengths  to  see  that  it  continues.  The 
records  indicate  that — 

a.  The  amount  of  the  assistance  payment 
Is  greater  than  husbands  or  paramoxirs  are 
able  to  earn. 

b.  The  payment  Is  more  regular  than  the 
money  received  from  husbands  or  paramours, 

c.  The  mothers  have  complete  control  over 
the  way  the  payment  is  spent,  in  contrast  to 
earnings  supplied  by  husband  or  paramour. 

d.  The  mothers  make  every  effort  to  con- 
vince the  Agency  of  their  continuing  eligi- 
bility and,  at  the  same  time,  continue  the 
relationships  which,  If  known  to  the  Agencj^ 
would  make  them  Ineligible.  j 

e.  Advantage  is  gained  from  both  the  as- 
sistance payments  and  the  earnings  of  hus- 
bands or  paramours. 

20.  Many  records  show  frequent  moving 
from  place  to  place  and  nearly  always  at  in- 
creased cost.  In  almost  no  Instance  did  the 
record  show  why  the  recipient  moved,  how 
moving  costs  or  the  new  rent  were  paid,  or 


that  the  new  address  and  living  arrange- 
ments were  verified  in  acccvdance  with 
Agency  policy. 

21.  Clients  are  permitted  to  move  from  the 
home  of  relatives  without  contact  by  the 
Agency  with  the  relative  to  verify  that  the 
client  Is  required  to  move  or  why.  This 
seems  to  be  particularly  true  where  the  cli- 
ents are  very  young  and  where  supervision  of 
their  behavior  is  indicated. 

22.  The  clients'  statements  and  explana- 
tions are  often  accepted  at  face  value,  In 
spite  of  repeated  evidence  of  falsification 
and  deception. 

23.  The  procedures  established  for  seek- 
ing supfMsrt  from  fathers  in  the  Armed 
Forces  are  not  followed. 

24.  The  records  reveal  siuprlslng  evidence 
of  well-being.  There  were  references  to  the 
fact  that  children  were  well  dressed,  to  ex- 
pensive appliances  and  televisions,  to  the 
purchase  of  clothing  and  furniture  In 
amounts  of  several  hundreds  of  dollars,  and 
to  bicycles  and  "other  expensive  toys." 
There  were  also  references  to  "good"  meals 
being  prepared  by  the  recipients  when  visits 
were  made. 
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Attachment  No.  1 

District  of  Ck)LuiiBiA  Dbpartment  or  Public  Welfare, 

Public  Assistance  Division 

Report  on  Investigation  Service 


Name  of  client 

I.  Request  by  social  worker 

A.  Locate— 

1.  Husband 

2.  Paramour (namber) 

8.  Mother 

4.  Giber:  Specify 

B.  Information  on  presence  in  tbe  borne  of— 

1.  Husband 

2.  Paramour 

>.  Male  visitors 

4.  Other:  Specify 

C.  Information  on  resources— 

1.  Real  estate  ownerriilp 

2.  Car  ownership 

3.  Employment 

4.  Business  activity 
6.  DleREl  activity 

6.  Roomers 

7.  Other:  Specify 

D.  Other  service  requeued  (specify) 


1.8.  No 

DAppl  D  Active  case 

Category  and  case  No. Race:  W    N    O 

U.  Information  fomisbed  by  LB. 

Wltbdrawn  Not         * 

A.  Located  by  S.W.  located 

ODD 

D  a  a 

a  D  a 

D  D  D 

B.  Evidence         Wltbdrawn       No  evidence 

found  by  S.W.  foond 

D  D  D 

D  a  D 

D  D  D 

D  D  D 

0.      Evidence  Withdrawn  No  evidence 

found  by  S.W.  found 
ODD 

a  D  a      . 

«  a  a  a 

nog 
ana 
D  a  g 

o  Q  a 

D. 


n.         B.  Refusal  to  sign  PAD  No.  77:  Beasoo 

n.         F.  inc^mtii'informalioa'devfdoped  by  L8 


Social  worker 

Date  S.W.  memo 

Date  o(  receipt  of  S.W.  merio  . 
Investigator 


Date  1.8.  report 


To  8.W. 


122  Partial Final 

Return  122  to  Chlel,  1. 8.,  by 

n.  AcncNi  TAKOr  bt  social  wokkb 

A.  Application: 

1.  Approved: ;  amount  $ . 

2.  Denied ;  code  r««aon  for  de- 
nial   :  date 

3.  Still  pending 

B.  Case: 

1.  Assistance        continued        unchanged, 
amount! 

2.  Assistance  increased;  dat« : 

from  8 to  $. 

3.  Assistance  decreased:  date ; 

from  • to  $ 

4.  Assistance  suspended:   Case  not  closed, 

amount  • ,  date  suspended ; 

date  case  last  opened 

5.  Assistance  suspended:   Code  reason  for 

closing ;  amount  $ . 

Date  suspended ;   date  cam  last 

opened . . 


6.  Assistance  reinstated ; 

amount  $ 

ACTION  and  XSSULTS  ON  NONStTPPMCT 

Inapplicable  because— 

0.  No  man  Involved. 

1.  Man  already  supporting. 

2.  Man's  whereabouts  unknown. 

3.  Time  for  filing  compliant  expired. 

4.  Case  cloeed  or  application  denied. 

8.  Other:    specify   

6.  Voluntary  agreement  signed:  date 

;    amount  $ 

7.  Referral  to  Juvenile  court:  date - 

a.  Support  ordered:  amount  $ 

b.  Bench  warrant  Issued. 

c.  Other  action:  specify 

8.  Referral  to  district  attorney:  specify  ac 
tlon 

9.  Action  by  PAD  staff  pending:  note  rea 
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AoOon  and  rvculto  on  LB.  report: 

AmcKMBMT  1. — Forma  2tS — J«J|r,   AuguMt, 
September,  195t 

Location  of  penon 179 

Information  on  location  only 140 

Other  Information  mbmittMl S3 

Caae  closed  or  application  denied 19 

Caae  not  cloeed IS 

Beaourcea  and  other  requeata 39 

Closed   or   ruapended . . —     13 

Ko  evidence  found 11 

Krldenoe  found — not  eloMd 6 

Preeenee  In  the  hofne SSO 

Ho  ertdence  found 188 

Oloeed  or  application  denied 116 

Casea  not  cloeed U 

Total 5S1 

ATTaci—n  8. — IUq^teat  by  aoeial  worker 
for  information  relating  to  the  preeenee 
in  the  home  of  husband,  paramour,  or 
other  person 

No    evidence   foiind 133 

Case  cloeed  or  application  denied 118 

Cases  not  closed 81 

Withdrawn    by    social    worker 7 

Withdrawn   by    13 3 

Kvldence   found ifi 

Orant  suspended 11 

Application  held  pending 4 

Orant  oontinuBd — . SO 

OAA 8 

OPA i. ', 1 

ADO --V-— 27 

Record  not  located »! 1 

No  evidence  foiUMl  on  specific  reason  for 
referral  but  other  Information  sub- 
mitted   37 

Orant  suspended 3 

Orant  continued .     3S 

ATD 1 

OPA 1 

Records  read  and  achedules  prepared: 

Evidence    found 26 

Evidence  not  found  on  specific  reason 
for  referral  but  other  Information 
submitted 33 


Subtotal-. 


Total. 


40 
880 


Attachkkmt  4 — ScazDui^  roa  Studt  or 
ADC  CAsaa  m  Which  Ixtsbttoatiom  Szav- 
icx  BauxvKs  To  Haw  BCaok  a  Poemvi  Rk- 
rosT  oiT  Accxss  TO  THX  Hoicx  Trr  Assist- 
Aitcm  Was  OomnruTD — NovzMBa  1958 

Case  name case  number 

A.  Date  of  referral  to  I.S. . 

Raco:  W-N-O. 

B.  Reason  for  referral : 

1.  To  obtain  new  information. 
3.  To  confirm  absence  or  presence  where 
not  clearly  shown. 

3.  To  confirm  absence  or  presence  although 
clearly  shown. 

4.  To  Investigate  current  sltviatlon  in  cases 
prevlovisly  cloeed  because  absence  was  not 
established. 

5.  To  investigate  current  sttiiatlon  In  casea 
where  previous  I.S.  report  or  case  record  in- 
dicates man  had  access  to  home. 

6.  Other  (specify) 

C.  Relationship  to  woman  of  man  fotmd 
in  home: 

1.  Husband:  paramour. 

3.  Father  of  one  or  more  children. 
8.  Father  of  none. 

4.  Other  (specify) __. 

D.  Date  ot  report  hf  LS.  requiring  action 
by  social  worker . 


K.  Action  by  social  worker :  December  7,  19S3:  liCrs.  L's  mother,  who 

1.  Discussion  of  13.  repc»t  with  woman  had  been  known  to  the  agency  under  several 

and/or  man — date different  names,  said  ICra.  L  is  continuing 

3.  Referred  to  unit  and/or  Dtotrlet  super-  her  relatlonahlp  with  Mr.  J  and  that  she 
Tlaor  for  decision — date . .  spends  the  grant  foolishly. 

8.  Re-referred  to  I.S.— date Uarch  10,  1965:  Mrs.  L  said  she  was  preg- 

4.  Other  (specify) .  nant  by  Mr.  J  and  that  her  relationship  with 

F.  Recorded   reason    assistance   was    con-  him  has  continued.     When  Mr.  J  was  inter- 
tinued:  denied  of  relatlonahlp  by  recipient:  viewed,  he  said  he  felt  sorry  for  Mrs.  L.     He 

1.  Re-referral   not  indicated.     Re-referral  does  not  want  his  child  on  relief.    He  said 
seexns  indicated.  the  Agency  had  no  right  to  question  bis  re- 

2.  Referral  made.  latlonahlp  with  Mrs.  L  as  this  was  a  personal 

3.  Referral  not  made.     Change  in  reclpl-  matter. 

ent's  situation  concurrent  with  I.S.    Report:  April  22.  1955:  Mrs.  L  was  told  she  was  no 

4.  Man  In  jail  or  hospital.  longer  eligible  for  assistance  and  the  case 
6.  Man  left  District  of  Columbia.  was  cloeed. 

6.  Mother  out  of  home — change  in  grantee  January  1966 :  Mrs.  L  reapplied.    She  said 
rtiative.  that  Mr.  J  had  died,  she  has  no  boy  friend 

7.  Man's  unemployablllty  verified.  and  she  does  not  Intend  to  have  any  more 

8.  Other   (specify)   children. 

Report  retiimed  to  13.  before  final  action  February  24.  1966:  Mrs.  L  Is  pregnant  by 

has  been  taken.  Mr.  W.     She  said  she  had  been  seeing  him 

9.  Referred  to  higher  supervisory  level.  for  a  year.     Mrs.  L  readily  accepted  the  fact 

10.  Other   (specify)    when  It  was  explained  that  her  March  check 

11.  Inapplicable  because  man  a  relative  or  would  probably  "he  her  last  check."    Case 
other  person  not  connected  with  family.  Is  discussed  with  supervisor:  "Free  access  of 

G.  Was  referral  to  I.S.  Justified?  the  man  from  the  home  cannot  be  estab- 
Yee — .  lished  since  Mr.  W  Is  stationed  at  Boiling 

1.  Continued  absence  not  clearly  estab-  Field  In  Washington..- Therefore  absence 
lished  cannot  be  established  and  assistance  will  be 

2.  Other    (specify)    discontinued." 

No — .  April    1.    1959:   Check  canceled.     However, 

3.  Adequate  information   for  decision  in  the  April  1  check  was  reinstated  with  no  rea- 
case  record  ineligible  under  Agency  policy  son  given  and  the  grant  continued, 
before  referral  June  12,  1968 :  Mrs.  L  wanted  "to  know  her 

4.  No  continued  absence  limits."    She  also  wanted  to  know  how  long 
Kliglbility  not  affected  by  "Access"  L3.  would  be  visiting. 

6.  Man  physically   or   menUlly   Incapacl-  May  1958:  Referral  was  made  to  IJ3.regard- 

tated  ixtg  ui.  W.  but  a  Mr.  R  was  found  in  the 

6.  Other  (specify)   home.    The  address  he  gave  was  found  to  be 

7.  Other  (specify)   m  empty  house.    There  is  no  further  men- 

H.  Was  continuation  of  aaalstance  Justl-  tlon  in  the  record  of  Mr.  W.    There  is  no 

fied?  record  ot  an  interview  with  him. 

^ca^ — .  ^  1957  there  Is  an  entry  in  the  record  that 

1.  Kxplanatlon  by  recipient  and  followup  n^^   l    la    the    paramour    of    another    ADC 

by   worker  clearly  esUblish   continued   ab-  mother  who  has  had  three  children  by  him. 

■"5**         .        ^      ^                   .      .       ,        -^  w  Ca*  No.  47.    In  this  case,  which  U  78  pages 

3.  Continued   absence    not   clearly   estab-  j          ^.  Agency  learned  on  October  17.  1951. 

llahed.  but  worker  not  Justified  in  dlscon-  ^^^  ^^„   ^f    ^^  ^^.^  uirth  to  a  child  on 

tinning  assistance  without  further  follow-  October  3.  1951.     (Mrs.  W.  had  been  seen  on 

"P                                             .         September   25.    1961.   and  employment  dla- 

3.  Eligibility  not  affected  by  aooeaa  cu«ed.     There    was    no    mention    of    preg- 

4.  Incidental  Information  provided  by  IB.  nancj.)  Mr.  T.  waa  named  as  the  father, 
does  not  affect  eligibility  after  followup  by  An  entry,  dated  December  5.  1951,  said  the 
social  worker  check  was  released  with  the  understanding 

No — .  that  Mrs.  W.  would  have  Mr.  T.  come  to  the 

Continued  absence  not  establlahed  office.    He  was  not  seen  until  December  1953. 

1.  Man's  intimate  relationship  with  wom-  There  la  no  record  of  any  discussion  with 
an  clearly  esUbllshed  him  then,  except  support. 

3.  lian  found  in  home  9  or  more  times  In  1966.  Mrs.  W.  named  Mr.  D  as  the  father 

8.  Record  gives  evidence  of  unconvincing  o*  *»«  c*^<l  »>o™  September  10.  1956.  In 
explanations  by  client  October  1966.  the  worker  recorded— "I  also 

4.  Other  (specify)  asked  Mrs.  W.  if  she  were  continuing  her  re- 

1.  Other   action   indicted"  «iat^"to"^n'  1?:"°^,''^^  ^^,  *P;^ '  *"**  *^''  *^'^  '^*  "'^^^ 

tinned  absence  did  not  know  •   •   — 

1    wtr^^   *r^  i.r^.f.   ^  /w«n,.«,..,i<i«*>  ^***,  A  Utter  was  received  from  Mrs.  W.,  saying 

>,«  JST                           communicate  with  ^^  ^^  ^^^^^  ^g  ^^^  ^  ^  ^^  ^^  ^^^» 

o    D        «        1  »     TO  ^8  •l^  ^  '^o  ^^  *^™-     On  December  2. 

2.  Re-referral  to  LS.  1955.  Bifr.  D.  was  seen.    He  said  he  was  dls- 
8.  Other    (specify) gusted  with  Mrs.  W.  for  not  wanting  to  keep 

«, — ..-.-..- —  j^  child  that  he  had  stopped  seeing  her  in 

Remarks:  January  or  February  and  there  has  been  no 

—              relationship  between  them  since  that  time. 

ArrACHMnrr  6 — BzAicpi.a8  or  Dxvncubr  Srr-  '"They  both  promised  to  contact  us  if  they  de- 

TTATTONs  AMD  Aiiiiuuss  WrTH  WHICH  THB  elded  to  rssums  their  relationship." 

Investigation  Sbti^b  and  Social  Snvics  iq  October  1968  a  furniture  company  re- 

MusT  WOKK  ported    that    Mrs.    W.    had    bought    8516  00 

CAsa  NO.  ss  worth  of  furniture,   increased   the  debt   to 

August  34.  1968 :  Mrs.  L  applied  for  herself  $560.00.  and  had  made  monthly  payments 

and  two  children.    She  said  her  allotment  of  $30.00  until  July  1966.    (The  worker  noted 

had  stopped  because  her  hxisband  was  AWOL.  that  Mr.  T.  came  into  Mrs.  Ws  life  In  1955 — 

She  was  pregnant  by  Robert  J,  who  was  In-  and  that  she  had  said  the  furniture  belonged 

ter viewed  September  1.  1963  and  agreed  to  to    her    mother.)     On    April    13.    1967.    the 

support.     There  was  no  discussion  recorded  worker  notes  that  a  man  has  been  seen  In 

of  a  continuing   relatlonahlp  or  of   agency  Mra.  W'a  home  several  times,  whom  Mrs.  W. 

policy.     When   Mr.   L   was    Interviewed,    he  said  was  her  uncle. 

said  he  would  support.    He  said  he  had  no  In  May  1967.  the  case  was  cloeed  because 

plans  to  live  with  his  wlfs.     He  said  his  wife  Mrs.  W.  went  to  work.    She  reapplied  in  Au- 

had  purchased  a  1947  Cadillao.     Mrs.  L  said  giut  1958  and  referral  was  made  to  IB.  to 

ahe  had  permitted  Mr.  T  to  buy  a  car  In  determine  that  Mr.  D.  Is  continuously  absent, 

her  name.  On  September  18,  1968.  IB.  reported  finding 
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Mr.  D.  In  the  home.  The  following  entry, 
dated  November  6.  1958,  Is  made  on  form 
No.  122:  "Assistance  continued  pending  In- 
terview with  Mrs.  W.  and  Mr.  D." 

Case  No.  48.  Mrs.  W  had  received  assist- 
ance since  1949.  In  August  1953  the  Agency 
learned  she  was  pregnant  by  Mr.  L.  He  was 
seen  In  October  1953  and  agreed  to  give  Mrs. 
W.  $8.00  each  week. 

In  1954  a  department  store  reported  that 
Mrs.  W.  had  purchased  clothing  amounting 
to  $140.96.  The  store  was  informed  that  "We 
took  no  responsibility  for  what  our  recipients 
did."  Mrs.  W.  moved  frequently,  no  ques- 
tions were  raised  as  to  how  moving  costs  or 
rent  were  pfUd,  and  living  arrangements  were 
not  satisfactorily  verified. 

In  January  1968,  the  Agency  learned  that 
Mrs.  W  had  given  birth  to  a  male  infant. 
When  Mrs.  W  and  Mr.  I  were  seen  in  Feb- 
ruary 1968,  Mr  I  said  be  planned  to  marry 
someone  else  and  would  be  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  children.  He  said  later  he  would 
support  and  that  the  Agency  had  no  right 
to  know  his  business.  In  March  the  case 
was  closed.  Mrs.  W  appeabed  and  the  action 
of  the  Agency  was  sustained.  Mrs.  W  said 
had  she  known  that  by  bringing  Mr.  L  to 
the  Agency  she  was  not  eligible  for  further 
assistance,  she  would  have  brought  some 
other  man  and  said  he  wtks  the  father.  In 
May  she  applied  again,  and  both  she  and 
Mr.  L  said  their  relationship  was  continuing. 
However,  he  was  seen  in  the  home  in  June, 
and  the  application  was  terminated.  In 
September  1956,  Mrs.  W  was  referred  to 
CWD,  became  pregnant  again  by  Mr.  L 
and  the  case  was  again  closed  In  March  1958. 
Her  last  application  was  In  May  1958.  She 
denied  any  further  relationship  with  Mr.  L. 
Referral  was  made  to  Investigation  Service 
on  June  6.  1958.  to  determine  If  Mr.  L  Is 
absent  from  the  home.  On  July  8.  1958, 
Investigation  Service  repcrted  that  Mrs.  W 
said  she  had  never  heard  of  Mr.  L.  "When  It 
was  pointed  out  that  this  was  not  true,  re- 
cipient readily  admitted  this,  but  stated  she 
felt  It  was  not  necessary  to  tell  Inveatlgators 
things  that  dont  concern  them.  Recipient 
then  began  speaking  In  a  loud  belligerent 
voice  and  would  not  be  Interrupted  In  her 
harangue."  Investigation  Service  suggested 
that  the  social  worker  should  Interview  Mrs. 
W  with  the  investigator  present,  and  that 
unless  she  cooperated,  no  purpose  would  be 
served  by  further  home  visits.  On  August  6, 
1968.  Investigation  Service  reported  that 
Mrs.  W  was  not  at  home  when  visited.  The 
final  report,  dated  August  18,  1958,  points 
out  that  Mrs.  W  has  not  given  correct  Infor- 
mation as  to  persons  living  In  the  hoiisehold 
and  that  "this  closes  Investigation  by  In- 
vestigation Service."  No  Information  was 
obtained  concerning  Mr.  ht  presence  or  ab- 
sence in  the  home. 

CASE    NO.    4S 

When  Mrs.  W  applied  for  assistance  In  1955 
she  was  18  years  old  and  had  three  children. 
She  was  15  when  she  married  Mr.  W,  he 
was  17.  She  said  Mr.  W  had  deserted.  In 
1956  Mrs.  W's  mother  complained  that  she 
was  "running  the  streets,"  Bometlmes  stayed 
out  all  night,  and  made  no  plans  for  care  of 
the  children.  In  May  1956.  &fr.  W,  who  was 
not  yet  20,  was  Interviewed  at  the  Jail.  He 
said  he  had  not  deserted.  His  wife  and 
children  had  gone  to  her  mother's  home 
when  he  was  out  of  work,  and  he  had  re- 
fused to  go  there.  He  said  he  had  supported 
himself  since  he  was  14  and  could  do  several 
kinds  of  work.  He  had  been  a  ward  of  CWD. 
He  said  he  planned  to  return  to  his  family. 
In  May  1968.  Mrs.  W's  behavior  and  drink- 
ing were  discussed.  She  said  she  felt  her 
behavior  was  due  to  Mr.  W's  Incarceration 
and  that  she  "just  can't  wait"  for  him  to  be 
released.  Mr.  W  was  released  and  returned 
to  his  family.  He  was  made  payee,  which 
made  Mrs.  W  angry.  In  August  1968.  Mr. 
W  obtained  work.  Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W  as- 


sured the  worker  they  did  not  consider 
themselves  separated,  and  the  case  was 
closed. 

In  May  1967.  Mrs.  W.  reapplied,  saying  Mr. 
W.  had  deserted.  She  talked  "loudly  and 
snapplly"  with  worker,  and  paid  little 
attention  to  the  wcH-ker's  explanation  re- 
garding efforts  to  locate  Mr.  W.  and  to  ob- 
tain support.  The  record  says  Mr.  W.  has 
"a  history  of  irresponsibility.  Incarceration 
and  failure  to  support"  but  the  record  does 
not  bear  this  out.  On  September  22,  1967, 
Mrs.  W.  called  to  ask  that  her  case  be  closed 
because  she  was  wcM'king.  The  agency 
learned  later  that  she  began  working  July 
18.  1957. 

In  March  1958,  Mrs.  W  applied  again.  She 
said  she  was  laid  off  at  HEW.  It  was  learned 
that  she  had  lost  her  job  because  of  too 
frequent  absences  due  to  illness  and  her 
work  was  not  satisfactory.  She  said  she 
had  been  separated  from  Mr.  W.  for  a  year 
and  had  been  going  with  a  Mr.  B.  She  was 
demanding  and  controlling.  The  worker 
notes  In  referral  to  I.S.  Mrs.  W.  Is  very  un- 
pleasant. "I  believe  she  Is  mentally  dis- 
turbed." In  May  1958,  a  man  from  the  real- 
ty company  called  to  say  that  Mrs.  W.  had 
moved  In  the  middle  of  the  night,  that  a 
man  helped  her  move,  and  that  he  thinks 
the  man  stayed  all  night. 

In  June  1957.  referral  was  made  to  locate 
Mr.  W.  Investigation  Service  reported  they 
could  not  locate  Mrs.  W.  Referral  to  IB. 
was  made  May  26,  1958.  to  determine  wheth- 
er a  family  relationship  existed  with  any 
man.  Investigation  Service  repKjrted  they 
were  not  admitted  to  the  heme,  that  Mrs. 


Attachmxkt    6— AcnOK    Takkn    bt    Social 

WOKKXB   ON    iNFOaMATION   PaOVmKO   BT  Df- 

VKsnoATXON  Snvicx 

Report  discussed  with  client 1^.  34 

In  less  than  1  month 16 

In  less  than  2  months 6 

In  less  than  3  months 1 

In  less  than  4  months 1 

Date    not    recorded,    but    record    men- 
tions discussion 1 

Letters  written  to  arrange  Interview 4 

Action  taken  prior  to  IB.  report 1 

No  action  required 7 

No  action  recorded 13 

Total... _.  49 


Attachment  7 — Examples  or  Prefekence 
or  Mothers  for  Assistance  Rather  Than 
SrrppoRT  Prom  Husband 

Case  No.  14:  Mrs.  E.,  age  23,  applied  for 
assistance  for  herself  and  four  children  in 
July  1962,  saying  Mr.  E.  had  been  incarcer- 
ated for  non-support.  She  said  Mr.  E.  had 
been  fairly  reliable  until  about  3  years  ago 
when  he  started  drinking  and  staying  out 
nights.  They  were  married  in  April  1947; 
the  oldest  child  was  bom  in  January  1947. 
Mrs.  E's.  fifth  child  was  bom  in  1953.  She 
said  she  was  not  going  to  permit  her  hxisband 
to  live  with  her  again  after  his  release.  On 
May  8,  1953,  Mr.  E.  was  visited  at  the  District 
jail.  He  said  he  was  anxious  to  retiirn  to 
his  family  and  support  them,  but  Mrs.  E.  had 
written  him  of  her  desire  for  a  divorce. 
After  Mr.  E.  was  released.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E. 


W.  was  not  at  home  on  the  last  two  visits— sye  seen  at  the  office  May  19,  1953.     Mr.  E. 


and  that  no  evidence  was  found  of  male 
access.  On  form  No.  122,  IB.  noted:  "Pos- 
sible neglect  of  children."  The  form  was 
returned  to  I.S.  with  no  notation  by  the 
social  wcM-ker,  except  that  the  grant  con- 
tinued unchanged. 

CA8X    NO.    IS 

Mrs.  E.  told  the  Agency  In  1951  that  Mr. 
E.  had  deserted  6  years  before.  In  1966 
(after  Mrs.  E.'s  fifth  application  since  1933) 
I.S.  reported  that  Mr.  E.  was  employed, 
that  his  address  was  the  same  as  Mrs.  E.'s 
and  that  he  claimed  five  dependents  for  in- 
come tax  purposes.  Mr.  and  Mra.  B.  denied 
living   together   and   the  grant  continued. 

In  1968  Mrs.  E.  was  forced  to  move  from 
NCHA  because  of  the  Illegal  sale  of  alcohol. 
(The  father  of  one  of  her  children  had  told 
the  agency  In  1966  that  Mrs.  E.  did  not  need 
assistance,  that  Mrs.  E.  was  selling  liquor 
and  numbers.)  In  September  1958.  I.S.  re- 
ported no  evidence  of  liquor  sale  or  access. 

Case  No.  16:  Mra.  F  told  the  Agency  on 
August  7,  1953,  that  if  her  husband  was  able 
to  work  and  to  return  home,  she  would  be 
pleased  to  have  him,  since  he  had  always 
supported  and  worked  regularly.  In  1957, 
on  two  occasions,  she  said  he  had  never  sup- 
ported adequately.  Mr.  F  claimed  his  wife 
did  not  want  him  back  because  she  was 
Interested  In  someone  else. 

Case  No.  31:  Investigation  Service  found 
Mr.  M  In  Miss  L's  home.  She  said  he  was 
her  cousin,  not  her  boyfriend.  She  admit- 
ted later  that  he  was  her  boyfriend  and 
that  she  had  tried  to  conceal  this  Informa- 
tion from  the  Agency. 

Case  No.  37:  Referral  was  made  to  I.S.  to 
determine  the  relationship  of  Mrs.  M  and 
Mr.  A.  When  I.S.  visited  In  September  1958 
Mr.  A  answered  the  door.  Mra.  M  said 
Mr.  A  visited  every  day  because  she  was  In 
arreara  with  her  rent,  and  he  had  rented  the 
house  for  her.  New  men's  suits  were  found 
in  the  closet.  The  grant  continues,  with  the 
notation  on  form  No.  122  that  I.S.  report  did 
not  reveal  conclxisive  evidence  of  Mr.  A's 
having  free  access  to  the  client's  home.  Mra. 
M  showed  worker  that  she  had  altered  the 
new  suits  to  fit  her  young  sons. 


felt  that  his  children  should  not  receive  as- 
sistance, as  long  as  he  was  ablebodied  and 
can  work  and  cara  for  them  He  accused 
Mrs.  E.  of  running  the  streets  all  houra  of 
the  night  and  not  looking  after  the  children 
as  a  mother  should.  He  gave  the  car  license 
number  of  the  car  belonging  to  a  man  she 
was  "running  around  with."  Mra.  E.  said 
the  car  belonged  to  Mr.  A.,  a  friend  of  hera. 
On  a  visit  to  the  home  on  February  10,  1953, 
worker  had  seen  an  elderly  man  mopping 
the  kitchen  fioor.  In  June  1963,  Mr.  E.  ob- 
tained employment.  He  complained  about 
Mra.  E.'s  behavior,  her  care  of  the  children, 
and  her  threat  to  put  him  back  in  jail,  and 
how  difficult  Mra.  E.  makes  It  for  him  to  see 
the  children.  The  worker  talked  with  Mra. 
E.  in  July  about  giving  Mr.  E.  "an  oppor- 
tunity to  prove  himself,"  but  she  was  un- 
willing. In  November  1953,  when  a  visit  was 
made,  an  "old  gentieman"  was  sitting  in  the 
kitchen  with  the  children."  Mra.  E.  was 
dressed  to  go  out  and  a  young  man  came  in, 
and  was  introduced  as  Mr.  O.  The  worker 
again  talked  about  p>ermlttlng  Mr.  E.  to  re- 
turn. The  worker  remarked  that  "sometimes 
It  might  be  easier  to  dei>end  on  the  Agency 
rather  than  to  give  her  husband  an  oppor- 
nlty  to  prove  that  she  could  depend  on 
him."  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E  were  again  seen  to- 
gether at  the  office.  Mr.  E.  said  he  Is  making 
$82.72  every  2  weeks,  that  he  loved  his  wife 
and  children  and  wanted  to  support  them. 
He  worked  steadily  and  tried  to  show  his  wife 
that  he  had  changed.  He  said  he  could  sup- 
port the  family  on  his  salary  "If  she  would 
listen  to  reason  and  let  him  come  home." 
He  thought  it  would  be  possible  to  reason 
with  Mra.  E.  "if  she  did  not  feel  so  Inde- 
pendent of  him."  He  said  he  could  not  un- 
deretand  why  his  wife  and  children  needed 
assistance,  when  he  was  willing  to  return  and 
give  the  family  advantage  of  all  his  earnings. 
He  said  "as  long  as  his  wife  could  get  public 
assistance  she  wouldn't  listen  to  anything 
he  had  to  say."  After  conference  with  the 
supervisor,  the  worker  told  Mra.  E.  she  was 
not  eligible  for  continued  assistance,  because 
of  Mr.  E.'s  offer  to  support  in  the  home.  In 
December  Mr.  E.  said  he  had  thought  about 
It  and  did  not  want  to  return  home.     "He 
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tUnka  th«7  ooukl  not  get  alone  ^^d  thinks 
tM  might  end  up  In  JaU."  Th*  gnat  oon- 
tlnued.  In  February  l»M.  Mr*.  ■,  Mkld  Mr. 
S  was  picked  up  on  hU  job  for  noosupport 
and  lost  hU  Job  because  of  being  held  In 
Jail.  In  liarch  1954  Mrs.  E.  was  pregnant 
^Mr.  A.,  loet  the  baby,  and  said  she  was 
still  "keeping  company"  with  Mr.  A.  During 
the  Interview.  Mr.  A.  came  to  visit  Mrs.  K. 
Mr.  A.  said  he  would  take  care  of  any  chil- 
dren bom  to  them.  In  March  1966,  Mrs.  E. 
said  she  had  no  further  relationship  with 
Mr.  A.  In  May  1954,  a  Mr.  R.  came  to  com- 
plain about  Mrs.  E.'s  neglect  of  the  children, 
and  spending  money  she  gets  from  the  Agency 
on  herself.  Mr.  R.  said  Mrs.  E.  Is  pregnant 
by  him.    He  has  stayed  with  Mrs.  B. 

He  has  offered  to  marry  her  and  care  for 
the  children,  "but  she  wants  to  be  free  to 
run  the  streets.''  He  said  she  drinks  heavily. 
Mrs.  E  denied  any  relationship  with  Mr.  R 
or  pregnancy.  In  September  there  was  a 
discussion  with  Mrs.  E  ss  to  her  behavior, 
parties,  etc.  She  said  she  was  "ready  to 
settle  down  and  plan  for  her  children  and 
stop  running  around."  In  October  Mrs.  E 
was  evicted  by  NCHA.  Although  her  back 
rent  was  paid  by  "some  men,"  she  had  been 
a  problem  and  disturbance  over  a  period 
of  years.  A  Mr.  T  was  seen  In  the  home  In 
October  1966  and  January  1967.  In  Jan- 
uary and  March.  Investigation  Service  re- 
ported finding  a  Mr.  J  in  the  home.  In 
AprU  1967  and  again  In  January  1988,  Mrs. 
E  was  told  that  a  relationship  with  a  man 
similar  to  that  of  hvisband  and  wife  might 
jeopardise  the  grant.  She  said  she  was  well 
aware  of  this  policy. 

In  April  1988  Investigation  Service  lo- 
cated Mr.  B.  In  August  1958,  Mr.  B  came  to 
the  offlce  on  his  own  accord.  He  signed  a 
voluntary  support  agreement.  He  agaS  said 
he  would  like  to  make  a  home  for  his  family, 
but  "would  not  want  to  return  to  the  home 
unless  Mrs.  E  accepted  him  on  her  own."  On 
August  13.  1958,  Information  Service  found 
Mr.  B  in  the  home,  and  a  Mr.  L  staggered  in 
from  the  street.  Mr.  L  had  come  staggering 
In  on  a  previous  Information  Service  visit. 
On  August  18.  1968.  Mrs.  E  said  Mr.  B  was  a 
friend  she  hadnt  seen  for  6  years.  She  would 
not  consider  going  back  with  Mr.  E.  He 
would  leave  her  and  take  trips  with  other 
women,  and  stay  away  from  home  drunk.  On 
October  6,  1988.  Mrs.  B  said  that  he  had 
moved  and  her  rent  had  been  Increased  to 
$68  pltis  heating  oil  and  utilities.  She  was 
reminded  of  the  Agency  maximum  of  $64  for 
all  shelter  costs,  and  she  said  she  could 
manage. 

CASK    NO.    IT 

When  Mrs.  J  applied  for  assistance  in 
1965  she  was  not  quite  19.  Her  husbsmd  had 
been  incarcerated  for  robbery  and  Mrs.  J's 
^  stepfather  said  he  could  not  continue  to  pro- 
"  vide  for  her  and  the  two  children.  She  had 
never  worked  and  her  mother  was  not  will- 
ing to  care  for  the  children.  Her  mother  and 
stepfather  rented  quarters  for  her,  provided 
furniture  and  a  television,  and  assistance 
was  authorized. 

In  August  1966  an  anonymotis  telephone 
call  was  received  saying  that  Mrs.  J  did  not 
live  at  the  address  she  had  given,  but  was 
living  with  a  man  In  Northeast. 

In  January  1957  a  man  was  seen  In  the 
home.  Mrs.  J  said  he  was  her  stepbrother, 
Mr.  C,  but  when  the  social  worker  addressed 
>itm  as  Mr.  C,  he  did  not  respond.  Mrs.  J 
Interrupted  and  introduced  him  as  her 
cousin  and  said  she  had  been  confused.  The 
young  man  said  he  was  not  Mr.  C  and  was 
not  related  to  Mrs.  J,  but  was  a  friend  of  her 
brother  who  had  Just  stopped  by  because  it 
was  a  rainy  day  and  be  had  nothing  to  do. 

Mr.  J  was  paroled  and  came  to  the  Agency 
In  October  1957.  He  said  he  loved  Mrs.  J 
and  wanted  to  provide  a  home  to^  her  btit 


she  was  not  interested  beoause  she  was  liv- 
ing wltlk  a  Mr.  W  who  had  told  him  to  sUy 
away.  Mrs.  J  denied  Uvlng  with  a  man,  or 
that  she  was  working,  as  her  husband  had 
■aid.  She  said  Mr.  J  was  good  to  her  and 
provided  well  for  her  prior  to  his  incaroera- 
Uon,  "but  she  Just  didn't  want  him  any- 
more." It  was  explained  that  ssslstsnos 
could  not  be  continued  since  Mr.  J  had  of- 
fered to  provide  for  his  family.  Mrs.  J  said 
sh«  "would  see  him  put  in  Jail"  at  whloh 
time  she  wo\ild  "be  back  to  see  us." 

In  April  1968  Mrs.  J  reapplied.  She  said 
her  mother  and  stepfather  had  been  helping 
her  and  that  she  had  no  Intention  of  going 
back  to  Mr.  J.  When  Mr.  J  was  reached  by 
telephone  he  said  he  was  out  of  work  and  did 
not  want  to  live  with  Mrs.  J.  In  May  1968, 
Mr.  J  said  he  was  working  and  was  willing  to 
establish  a  home,  but  Mrs.  J  did  not  want 
him.  He  said  she  had  done  everything  she 
couid  to  make  trouble  for  him.  Mrs.  J  made 
It  clear  that  "she  felt  the  children  were  ex- 
clusively hers"  and  refused  to  let  Mr.  J  come 
to  see  the  children.  She  had  not  looked  for 
work.  A  child  care  plan  was  arranged  by  the 
Agency  with  another  mother  who  was  reteelv- 
Ing  assistance,  and  Mrs.  J  was  told  that  she 
would  not  receive  assistance  after  July  31, 
1958. 

Referral  was  made  to  ths  Investigation 
Service  on  May  23,  1968,  to  determine  if  the 
man  Mr.  J  said  was  Uvlng  with  Mr*.  J,  or 
any  other  man,  had  free  access  to  the  home, 
or  if  she  has  a  husband -wife  relationship 
with  any  man.  The  Investigation  Service 
was  also  asked  to  determine  if  Mrs.  J  was  or 
had  been  employed.  On  June  3,  1968,  In- 
vestigation Service  reported  that  Mrs.  J  was 
pregnant  and  that  she  had  been  employed 
under  another  name. 

On  June  2,  1968,  a  neighbor  told  the 
agency  of  Mrs.  J's  pregnancy,  of  her  run- 
ning with  a  fast,  rough  crowd,  drinking 
heavily  and  "cursing  and  cavorting  in  pub- 
lic." 

Mrs.  J  insisted  that  Mr.  J  was  responsible 
for  her  pregnancy,  but  he  denied  this.  He 
said  his  wife  had  been  pregnant  while  h* 
was  in  prison,  but  that  he  was  not  resix>n- 
slble  for  either  that  pregnancy  or  this  one. 
Mr.  J's  manager  was  contacted.  He  said  h« 
had  seen  the  man  Mrs.  J  was  living  with  in 
the  home  and  told  of  evidences  of  a  "wild 
party"  with  couples  sleeping  in  various  parts 
of  the  house.  Mr.  J's  probation  oOlcer  said 
he  was  In  Mrs.  J's  home  in  November  1967 
and  there  was  a  man  living  with  her  then. 
He  said  "It  was  apparent  to  him  that  Mrs. 
J  was  trying  to  have  Mr.  J  readmitted  to 
prison." 

On  July  28,  1968,  Mrs.  J  came  to  the  cflloe 
saying  the  agency  would  have  to  help  her 
now  because  Mr.  J  was  incarcerated.  She 
was  told  that  she  was  still  Ineligible  for  as- 
sistance because  she  had  failed  to  establish 
the  paternity  of  her  unborn  child.  Mrs.  J 
saw  the  District  Supervisor,  who  decided  the 
grant  should  be  continued,  with  continued 
efforts  to  locate  the  father  of  her  child. 

On  October  6,  1968,  Mrs.  J  admitted  that 
a  Mr.  Y,  not  Mr.  J  was  responsible  for  her 
pregnancy.  She  said  she  had  withheld  this 
information  for  fear  of  Jeopardizing  her  as- 
sistance. She  said  she  and  Mr.  Y  were  not 
resiimlng  their  relationship.  On  October  18, 
1958.  Mr.  Y  said  he  never  expects  to  llvs 
with  Mrs.  J  again.  He  said  he  was  ill  and 
was  advised  to  imdergo  surgery.  On  Octo- 
ber 23,  1988.  Mrs.  J  disciissed  plans  to  marry 
Mr.  Y.  Since  they  plan  to  marry  as  soon  as 
they  obtain  divorces,  "she  felt  it  would  be  all 
rlg^ht  for  them  to  live  together  as  husband 
and  wife."  On  November  19.  1958.  she  told 
I.S.  she  did  not  have  any  intention  of  seeing 
Mr.  Y  again. 

The  grant  continues  with  the  review  data 
set  for  AprU  1, 1969. 
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At  a  meeting  on  February  5,  1969.  of  the 

Superintendent.     Assistant    Superintendent. 

Statistician,  Chief,  Investigation  Service,  and 

the  Standards  Specialist.  It  was  decided  tLat 

Investigation  Service  would  submit  a  list  of 

the    cases    which    InvesUgaUon    Service    be- 

Ueved  should  not  have  been  re-referred. 

On  February  16.  1966.  the  Chief  of  the  In- 
vesUgaUon Service  submitted  a  list  of  8  cases 
selected  fnan  the  137  cases  re-referred  to  In- 
vestlgaUon  Service  by  the  field  staff  during 
July,  August  and  September  1958.  Five  of 
these  cases  were  closed  and  three  were  active. 
Only  one  case  (case  B)  was  among  ths  40 
cases  on  which  part  I  of  the  study  was  based. 
This  case  was  Identified  in  part  I  ss  case  No. 
20  and  was  cited  to  illustrate  acUon  taken  on 
informaUon  supplied  by  InvesUgaUon  S«rv- 
loe  and  community  complaints. 

These  8  cases  were  read  during  the  last 
week  In  February  1960.  They  were  divided 
by  category  as  f  oUows : 

Aid  to  dependent  chUdren 6 

Old   age   assistance 1 

Aid  to  the  disabled I 

A.  Findings  on  case  situaUons  and 
re-referrals : 

1.  Elements  responsible  for  re-referrals: 
From  a  review  of  the  eight  cases,  it  ap- 
pears  that  the  foUowlng  elenoents  are  re- 
sponsible for  re-referrals: 

(a)  Reluctance  of  staff  to  make  decisions 
to  deny  assistancs. 

(b)  Vehement  denial  by  reclplenU  at 
relaUonshlps. 

(c)  Care  in  weighing  InformaUon  received 
in  relaUon  to  source  and  clients'  statements. 

(d)  Need  for  support  by  IJ3.  findings  be- 
fore finding  cUent  IneUgible. 

(e)  OonfUctlng  InformaUon  received. 

(f)  Change  In  worker. 

2.  Summary  of  findings: 

(a)  InvesUgaUon  Service  questioned  the 
re-r«ferrals  of  only  8  of  the  127  cases  re- 
rsferred  In  July,  August  and  September  1968. 

(b)The  study  showed  that  in  6  cases  there 
was  enough  InformaUon  in  the  IjS.  reports 
or  in  the  case  records  on  whloh  to  base  a 
decision. 

(c)  In  one  case  there  was  sulBclent  reason 
for  re-referraL 

(d)  In  one  case  acceptance  of  the  ease 
was  questioned ,  but  since  this  was  done, 
Agency  policy  required  re- referral. 

B.  Case  summaries:  See  attachment  U-l. 

Attachmsnt  n-t 

CABS    A OAA 

1.  Investigation  Service  reason  for  believ- 
ing re-referral  shoxUd  not  have  been  made. 

Investigation  Service  beUeved  this  case 
should  not  have  been  re-referred  because  I.S. 
had  furnished  enough  information  on  origi- 
nal Investigation  for  social  service  staff  to 
make  a  decision. 

2.  InformaUon  in  case  record:  Mrs.  C  ap- 
plied in  1966.  She  had  been  living  with  Mr. 
O,  in  what  appeared  to  be  a  common  law 
relationship,  but  said  he  could  not  continue 
keeping  her.  In  January  1988,  after  a  report 
was  received  that  Mrs.  C  had  a  man  and  a 
child  living  with  her.  referral  was  made  to 
I.S.  to  determine  this.  On  February  8.  1968, 
IB.  reported  finding  Mr.  G  hiding  in  a  closet, 
and  his  grandchild  in  the  home.  The  Janitor 
confirmed  the  living  arrangements.  Mr.  O 
and  Mrs.  C  both  denied  that  he  lived  there. 
Calls  were  received  from  Mrs.  C's  landlady. 
Mr.  O's  landlady  and  from  the  child's  mother 
saying  Mr.  Q  and  the  child  were  not  In  Mrs. 
C's  home.    In  his  re-referral  to  IJS.  on  Sep- 
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tember  9.  1958.  the  worker  says  he  was  In- 
formed by  neighbors  that  Mr.  Q  had  returned 
home,  but  Mrs.  C  said  he  was  in  Virginia. 
On  September  15.  1988.  IS.  reported  finding 
Mr.  O  in  bed  In  Mr.  C's  hoone  feigning  sleep. 
The  case  was  closed  in  October  1968. 

3.  Elements  responsible  for  re -referral: 
It  appears  that  the  case  was  re-referred  be- 
cause information  was  received  from  three 
presumably  reliable  persons  that  Mr.  O  and 
bis  grandchild  were  no  longer  In  the  home, 
after  IB.  had  found  them  there,  yet  neigh- 
bors had  reported  Mr.  G  had  retximed.  A 
change  In  vrorker  may  also  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  re-referral. 

4.  Findings:  In  view  of  the  confUcting  in- 
formation the  worker  had  received  from  per- 
sons prestimed  to  be  reliable,  rt-referral  was 
Justified. 


CASS 


-ADC 


1.  Investigation  Service  reason  for  beUev- 
Ing  re-referral  should  not  have  been  made. 

Investigation  Service  believed  this  case 
should  not  have  been  re-referred  because: 

(a)  I.S.  had  furniahed  enou4)^  Information 
on  original  investigation  for  social  service  to 
make  a  decision. 

(b)  Reason  for  re-referral  Is  inconsistent 
with  Information  previously  submitted  by 
IS. 

2.  Information  In  cass  record:  This  is  the 
case  of  a  64-year-old  womaa  whose  chUd 
was  bom  in  1943. 

In  1952  she  was  arrested  on  a  narcotics 
charge  and  sentenced  to  Ooooquan.  The 
child  was  committed  to  CWD  on  two  occa- 
sions. In  March  1956  the  Judge  of  the  Ju- 
venUe  ooin-t  questioned  Miss  H's  eUglbUlty  for 
continued  assistance.  A  memorandiun,  dated 
March  26.  1066.  from  the  Assistant  Super- 
intendent to  the  Deputy  Director  of  PubUc 
Welfare  describes  Miss  H  as  a  "pathsttc 
piece  of  human  wreckage  •  •  •"  wiM  is 
"apparently  not  too  bright."  In  1056  CWD 
noted  report  that  Miss  H  had  "reverted  to 
the  sam«  pattern  of  Uvlng  shs  had  at  the 
time  of  her  arrest  on  the  narootlcs  charge." 

Mr.  B,  father  of  Miss  H's  child,  was  seen 
in  1648  and  in  1067.  The  record  does  not 
indlcats  any  continuing  relationship.  CWD 
record  Indicated  he  was  living  with  another 
woman. 

8.  Elements  responsible  for  re-referral: 

On  March  10,  1958,  referral  was  made  to 
I.S.  to  determine  if  Mr.  B  had  free  access 
to  Miss  H^  home.  I.S.  submitted  five  re- 
ports. Many  men  and  also  women,  were 
found  drinking  in  the  home.  The  final  re- 
port dated  AprU  4,  1958  notes  that  in  discus- 
sion with  the  supervisor,  "it  was  decided  that 
I.S.  should  close  Its  investigation,  because 
of  conditions  found." 

On  June  24,  1958.  the  case  was  re-referred 
to  IS.  to  determine  If  Mr.  B  has  free  aooess 
to  Miss  H's  home.  In  an  entry  dated  June  4, 
1068,  tiM  record  says,  "Since  13.  was  unable 
to  maks  a  determination  on  our  previous 
referral  because  of  the  Uvlng  arrangen^nts 
of  the  home  on  L  Street,  the  case  Is  being 
re-referred  to  the  unit  at  this  time." 

In  August  1058,  IS.  reported  numerous 
visits  had  been  made  to  the  home,  that  Mr. 
B  had  never  been  seen,  but  that  on  ail  visits 
except  the  last,  several  men  had  been  seen  In 
the  apartment.  "These  men  have  all  shown 
signs  of  extreme  intoxication,  on  the  other- 
hand  there  has  not  been  any  indication 
these  men  were  nxire  than  friends  or  ac- 
quaintances who  had  dropped  by  to  visit  and 
drink." 

On  form  No.   122  IB.  noted,  "FOur  men. 
found  constantiy  In  home." 

3.  Elements  responsible  for  re-referral: 
The  elements  responsible  for  re-referral  are 
not  clear,  since  the  record  showed  no  indica- 
tion of  a  continuing  relationship. 

4.  Findings:  Be-referral  was  not  jTastifled, 
since  there  is  no  indication,  either  in  the 
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record  or  in  prevloxis  I.fl.  report,  of  a  con- 
tinuing relationship  with  Mr.  B. 

CASK   0 — AOC 

1.  Investigation  Servloe  reason  for  beUev- 
ing  re-referral  should  not  have  been  made. 

Investigation  Service  believed  this  case 
should  not  have  been  re-rtf  erred  because  IB. 
had  furnished  enough  information  on  origi- 
nal investigation  for  the  social  servloe  staff 
to  make  a  decision. 

2.  Information  in  case  record: 

Mrs.  H  applied  May  26,  1953.  She  said  she 
could  not  continue  working  because  she  had 
no  child-care  plan.  Mr.  H  deserted  in  North 
Carolina  in  1961.  She  came  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  1052.  Her  father  had  helped 
her.  On  May  4.  1964.  MAD  reported  that 
Mrs.  H  was  pregnant.  She  said  Mr.  O  was 
respcmslble  for  her  pregnancy  but  changed 
her  story  and  said  Mr.  W  was  responsible. 
She  said  Mr  W.  was  In  Japan.  He  denied 
paternity.  On  October  8.  1964,  Mrs.  H  said 
she  could  return  to  her  mother  In  North 
CaroUna.  On  April  9,  1966,  referral  vms 
made  to  IS  to  locate  Mr.  H  and  Mr.  W.  In 
1956  IS  located  Mr.  H,  husband  and  father  of 
three  chUdren  in  South  Carolina.  Mrs.  H 
sent  him  a  registered  letter  but  received  no 
reply.  No  action  rince  1966  to  locate  Mr.  H 
tiDO&p^  referral  to  RS8  in  1958,  who  found  not 
at  1006  address. 

March  1,  1957:  Complaint  received  from  a 
fonner  recipient  about  people  hanging 
around  the  house  playing  cards.  She  said  a 
man  was  involved.  On  June  6,  1957,  land- 
lady complained  al)out  Mrs.  H,  saying  she 
should  not  have  help.  She  said  Mr.  H  had 
been  in  town  around  Christmas  time.  Mrs. 
H  denied  this.  On  January  20,  1068,  IB  re- 
p>orted  Mr.  O  found  under  the  porch.  On 
February  6.  1058,  IS  reported  Mr.  O  in  home 
second  time  and  at  the  social  worker's  verbal 
request  IS  case  was  closed.  Mrs.  H  was  told 
she  was  no  longer  eligible  for  assistance. 
She  wanted  to  talk  with  the  supervisor  and  a 
oonferenoe  was  arranged  on  February  21, 
1958.  and  the  ease  was  kept  open.  She  was 
asked  to  bring  Mr.  Q  to  the  offlce  which  she 
did  on  February  24,  1056.  He  said  he  was 
only  a  casual  friend  and  assumed  no  respon- 
slbUlty  for  Mrs.  H  or  her  children.  On  July 
6,  10S8,  another  referral  was  naade  to  IS  to 
determine  vrhether  Mr.  O  lives  In  the  borne 
or  whether  be  or  any  other  nuin  frequents 
the  bome.  On  July  80.  1058,  IS  reports  Mr. 
O  In  the  hoaoe  oonductlng  himself  like  the 
master  of  the  bome.  Mrs.  H  was  out  and  he 
was  caring  for  the  children.  The  case  was 
dosed  August  27.  1968,  because  the  man  was 
found  Uvtng  in  the  home.  On  October  28, 
1086,  Mrs.  H  reapplied.  She  denied  a  con- 
tinuing relationship  with  Mr.  O.  Her  appU- 
catton  was  accepted  and  she  was  told  her 
case  would  be  assigned  to  the  area  worker 
and  that  It  would  be  necessary  that  the  area 
worker  Interview  Mr.  O.  The  record  saya, 
"No  re-referral  was  made  to  FIS  due  to  recent 
report  submitted  by  FIS  re  Mr.  G."  This  is 
contrary  to  agency  policy  regarding  re-refer- 
rals in  manual  S08.4-S. 

Mo  dictation  after  November  1058. 

3.  Elements  responsible  for  re-referral; 
After  IS  had  found  Mr.  O  in  the  home  on 
two  occasions,  she  denied  that  he  frequents 
her  home  and  said  it  was  Just  by  coincidence 
he  was  foimd  there.  It  was  for  this  rsasoa 
re-referral  was  mads  to  determine  again 
whether  Mr.  G  Uve  in  the  home  or  whether 
he  or  any  other  man  frequents  the  home. 

4.  Findings:  In  view  of  Mrs.  H's  uncon- 
vincing explanations,  it  is  believed  that  IS 
had  fvimlshed  enough  information  on  which 
to  base  a  decision. 

CASS  D — ATD 

1.  Investigation  Sarvioe  reason  for  bellar- 
ing  re-referral  should  not  have  been  made. 


Investigation  Service  beUeved  this  case 
should  not  have  been  re-referred  because: 

(a)  IJ3.  had  furnished  enough  Information 
on  original  investigation  for  Social  Service  to 
make  a  decision. 

(b)  Information  in  case  record. 

2.  Information  in  case  record:  Mrs.  H  Is 
blind  and  an  alcoholic  Record  of  arrest  and 
drinking,  tinder  several  different  names,  date 
back  to  193S.  She  has  received  assistance 
almost  continuously  since  1942.  Care  at  DCV 
suggested  in  1942.  Child  born  1948  was  com- 
mitted to  CWD  because  Mrs.  H  was  not 
capable  of  providing  care.  On  almost  every 
page  of  the  record  there  is  a  change  of  ad- 
dress. On  AprU  23,  1956,  two  men  were  seen 
1^  the  home.  On  Decrtnber  16.  1956,  report 
received  that  Mrs.  H  was  Uvlng  with  a  num. 
On  Jantiary  7,  1957  referral  was  made  to  IJB. 
to  determine  whether  a  man  lives  in  the 
home.  January  16.  1957  I.S.  reports  three 
men  found  In  home  and  February  11,  1987 
two  men  fotmd.  On  February  18,  1957  worker 
found  two  men  In  home.  Mrs.  H  admitted 
having  lived  with  Mr.  D  for  7  or  8  years.  Mr. 
D  was  found  eligible  for  assistance  untU  his 
death  AprU  S,  1958.  On  June  4.  1958  worker 
found  a  man  In  Mrs.  H's  room,  and  told  her 
the  grant  could  not  eontlnne  *Hinle8s  she 
moved  to  a  room  and  board  arrangement  be- 
cause she  appears  to  be  an  easy  victim  for 
worthless  men  to  take  advantage  of  her." 
Room  and  board  arrangements  were  made  by 
worker  with  a  Mrs.  W.  vrho  telephoned  June 
5,  1058  to  say  she  could  not  aUow  Mis.  H  to 
remain  because  she  had  too  many  men 
friends  visiting  her.  Goodwill  Industries  had 
also  reported  men  frequenting  the  home. 
August  1,  1068  check  canceled  because  Mrs. 
H's  whereabouts  were  unknown.  Oa  Sep- 
tember 17.  1068,  referral  was  made  to  IB.  to 
determine  whether  there  was  a  man  living  In 
the  home  or  having  free  access.  On  Septem- 
ber 22.  1958.  I.S.  reported  finding  two  men. 
They  and  Mrs.  H  were  drunk.  The  landlady 
said  one  of  the  men  was  always  there.  A 
large  quantity  of  food  was  found.  The  ease 
was  dosed  in  September. 

3.  Bements  responslbte  for  referral:  T%e 
man  IB.  found  to  be  Uvlng  with  Mrs.  D  In 
1957  died  in  April  1958.  This  may  have  been 
why  the  case  was  re-referred.  The  worker 
may  have  referred  to  substantiate  reports 
received  in  June  1988  of  freqnent  male  vis- 
itors, although  she  herself  had  found  a  man 
in  the  home. 

4.  Findings:  Re-referral  was  not  Justified 
since  the  worker  had  obtain  anoiigb  inferma- 
tlon  Ob  which  to  base  a  decision. 

CASSS — AOC 

1.  Investigation  Serviee  reason  for  believ- 
ing re-referral  should  not  have  been  mads. 

Investigation  Service  baUsved  this  cass 
shoiUd  not  have  been  re-referred  because: 

(a)  IB.  had  fiu-nished  enough  Information 
on  original  investigation  for  social  seivice 
staff  to  make  a  decision. 

(b)  Information  in  case  record. 

2.  Information  in  ease  record:  Mias  K.  has 
received  assistance  continuously  since  1962 
when  the  grant  was  made  on  a  "temporary" 
basis.  She  Uved  with  her  family,  rent  tree, 
until  1955  when  she  nKTved  to  NCHA.  Ete- 
ports  concerning  Miss  K's.  behavlar  have 
coBte  to  ths  Agency  since  August  1963.  Tbe 
first  report  o€  her  relattonship  with  Mr.  8. 
was  received  in  May  1986.  In  Axigust  they 
both  said  the  relationship  was  being  disccm- 
tinued  so  Uiat  the  grant  would  continue.  In 
November  1966.  referral  was  made  to  US.  to 
determine  whether  or  not  Mr.  S.  or  any  man 
was  in  or  visiting  the  luane  and  to  locate 
Mr.  B.,  father  of  Miss  K's.  two  oldest  chU- 
dren. US.  located  Mr.  B.  and  found  Mr.  8. 
in  the  homa.  Ths  rscord  is  82  pages  is 
length.  c(»nposed  for  the  most  part  of  re- 
ports   concerning   Miss    K's.    behsvlar.    her 
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denUlfl.  and  page  after  page  of  Agency  ex- 
planation of  policy  In  relation  to  continued 
absence.  No  action  wa*  taken  and  no  re- 
ferral made.  Ntuneroua  report*  were  received 
from  the  NCHA  litonager  who  reported  from 
time  to  time  that  Mr.  S.  was  llTlng  In  the 
home.  For  example,  on  July  23,  1967,  IB. 
repeated  that  the  manager  of  Stanton  Dwell- 
ings said  he  had  "poeltlve  information"  that 
Iiflss  K  Lb  being  supported  by  Mr.  S.  The 
manager  also  said  that  Miss  K.  was  writing 
numbers  and  that  eeveral  "persons  In  the 
neighborhood  act  as  lookout  for  Miss  K." 
so  that  Miss  K.  can  be  warned  to  "clear 
house."  This  warning  service  also  extends 
through  the  entire  Stanton  Dwelling  area 
for  the  benefit  of  other  recipients.  Miss  K. 
told  NCHA  whatever  she  did  was  her  busi- 
ness. On  page  56  of  the  case  record  (uxt^ 
dated),  there  were  reports  of  Illegal  activi- 
ties, writing  numbers,  sale  of  liquor,  "large 
parties"  and  that  Mr.  S.  was  In  the  home. 
The  worker  j>olnts  out  that  "the  reports  were 
not  conclusive  enoxigh  to  warrant  withhold- 
ing of  assistance."  On  September  0,  1957, 
NCHA  again  reported  that  Miss  K.  has  a 
paramour.  Both  Miss  K.  and  Mr.  S.  again 
denied  any  continuing  relationship.  In  spite 
of  Agency  policy  that  complaints  are  to  be 
referred  Immediately  to  I.S.,  more  than  10 
months  elapsed  until  May  7,  1958,  when  the 
case  was  again  referred  to  IJ3.  to  establish 
whether  Miss  K.  has  resources  from  Illegal 
activities  and  whether  Mr.  S.  or  any  man  was 
residing  In  the  home.  On  May  15,  1958,  I.S. 
reported  Mr.  S.'s  car  parked  in  front  of  the 
home.  On  Jime  30,  1958.  IS.  reported  Mr.  8. 
found  In  the  home.  On  July  29,  1958,  IS.  re- 
ported Mr.  S.  In  the  home  on  June  30  and 
July  28,  1958.  On  August  26  the  case  was 
closed  because  of  Miss  K.'s  continued  rela- 
tlozuhlp  with  Mr.  S.  Form  No.  11,  notice  of 
discontinuance,  also  notes  that  Mr.  S.  and 
Miss  K.  were  married. 

8.  Xlements  responsible  for  referral:  The 
elements  responsible  for  referral  were  not 
clear  since  there  appeared  to  be  ample  evi- 
dence Ln  the  record  and  from  I.S.  reports 
that  Miss  K  was  continuing  her  relationship 
with  Mr.  S. 

4.  Findings:  Re-referral  was  not  Justified. 
Reports  concerning  Miss  K's  Ineligibility 
came  to  the  agency  as  early  as  1953  and  have 
continued.  Miss  K  seems  to  have  been 
clearly  ineligible  for  assistance  at  least  since 
1966. 

CASX    r ADC 

1.  Investigation  service  reason  for  believ- 
ing re-referral  should  not  have  been  made. 

Investigation  service  believed  this  case 
should  not  have  been  re-referred  becaxise: 

(a)  LS.  had  furnished  enough  Informa- 
tion on  original  investigation  for  social  serv- 
ice to  make  a  decision. 

(b)  Application  should  not  have  been  ac- 
cepted since  landlord  Is  paramour  and  case 
was  closed  previously  due  to  I.S.  finding  him 
In  home. 

2.  Information  in  case  record:  In  old  pro- 
tective service  record  of  Miss  S's  mother.  Miss 
S  is  described  by  her  teacher  as  "a  well-be- 
haved child  who  is  unable  to  learn  anything 
at  school."  A  note  in  the  case  record,  dated 
January  26.  1959.  says  her  I.Q.  is  53. 

Miss  S  applied  in  1954  because  her  para- 
mour and  the  father  of  her  three  youngest 
children  had  died.  Received  assistance  and 
continued  to  live  with  mother,  with  whom 
she  had  always  lived.  In  1957  Mr.  B  was 
found  in  home  by  IS.  Miss  S  said  he  was 
her  uncle.  Said  she  wanted  to  move  from 
her  mother's  home.  She  was  told  there  was 
no  objection  to  this.  The  case  was  closed 
in  Bi£arch  1958  becaxise  Mr.  S  and  Mr.  W  had 
access  to  the  home.  It  was  noted  that  Miss 
S  describes  all  men  found  in  her  home  as 
"uncles." 

3.  Elements  responsible  for  referral:  Miss 
8  reapplied  again  in  June   1958  and  after 


conference  with  the  supervisor,  referral  was 
made  to  1.8.  July  17,  1958,  to  determine 
whether  Mr.  8  had  access  and  Miss  S's  rela- 
tionship to  him.  The  referral  noted  that 
the  apartment  was  rented  In  Mr.  8**  name. 
On  August  26,  1958.  I.S.  reported  the  apart- 
ment was  rented  in  Mr.  S's  name,  that  he 
was  still  paying  the  rent  and  terminated 
the  investigation  because  of  the  continued 
access  of  Mr.  S.  .  On  August  12.  1968,  before 
1.3.  report  was  received,  the  application  was 
prepared  for  termination.  However,  on 
August  22,  1958,  Miss  S  and  Mr.  S  were  in 
the  oflDce.  He  denied  any  relationship  to 
Miss  S.  On  September  17,  1058,  the  case  was 
again  submitted  for  termination,  but  in 
supervisory  conference  September  29,  1968,  It 
was  decided  to  ask  Miss  S  and  Mr.  S  to  come 
to  the  office  again.  There  were  two  failed  ap- 
pointments and  the  application  was  finally 
terminated  due  to  loss  of  contact. 

At  the  time  of  Miss  S's  last  application, 
December  17.  1958,  she  again  said  the  house 
was  rented  In  the  name  Of  an  uncle. 

4.  Findings:  Since  case  was  accepted,  re- 
referral  was  Justified  on  basis  of  policy 
covering  cases  to  be  referred.  However, 
acceptance  of  the  application  Is  seriously 
questioned. 

CASS      0 AOC 

1.  Investigation  service  reason  for  believ- 
ing re -referral  should  not  have  been  made. 

Investigation  Service  believed  this  case 
should  not  have  been  re-referred  because: 
I.S.  had  furnished  enough  Information  on 
original  investigation  for  social  service  staff 
to  make  a  decision. 

2.  Information  In  case  record:  Mrs.  8 
applied  for  assistance  In  February  1956.  She 
had  three  children  and  was  pregnant.  She 
said  Mr.  S  had  deserted,  that  he  was  a  poor 
provider  and  drank.  On  May  22,  1956,  the 
Woman's  Bureau's  record  was  read.  Mr.  8 
reported  that  Mrs.  8  had  left  him  periodical- 
ly and  that  on  several  occasions  he  had 
found  her  in  bed  with  a  man  at  the  Dunbcur 
Hotel.  He  asked  the  Woman's  Bureau  to 
take  the  children.  The  last  recorded  Wom- 
an's Bureau  contact  was  in  October  1065 
when  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S  were  found  at 
home  watching  television  and  Mrs.  8.  said 
she  had  returned  and  decided  not  to  sepa- 
rate from  her  husband.  In  June  1066.  the 
application  was  terminated  because  con- 
tinued absence  was  not  established.  Mrs.  8 
reapplied  in  November  1966.  In  January 
1967,  referral  was  made  to  IS.  to  locate  Mr. 
8.  In  October  1967,  I.S.  reported  they  had 
located  Mr.  8  in  Baltimore.  A  letter  was 
written  to  him  and  returned  marked  "Un- 
known." In  December  1967,  a  careful  ex- 
planation of  Agency  policy  is  recorded.  Mrs. 
S.  said  she  was  not  participating  in  such  a 
relationship.  On  July  29,  1958,  referral  was 
made  to  I.S.  to  determine  whether  Mrs.  8. 
was  participating  in  a  relationship  with  any 
man.  It  was  pblnted  out  in  the  referral  that 
on  a  recent  visit  a  man  was  seen  who  was  in- 
troduced as  a  cousin.  On  August  11,  1068, 
I.S.  reported  Mrs.  S  unclad  In  an  unllghted 
living  room  with  a  man  she  identified  as 
John  L.,  who  ran  out  the  back  door.  On 
August  21,  1968,  I.S.  reported  that  Mrs.  S. 
had  said  the  man  found  in  the  home  was 
not  John  L  but  Ralph  H.  Mrs.  S  was  preg- 
nant and  said  that  the  father  of  her  new 
baby  was  Mr.  L.  Mrs.  S  and  the  man  seen 
at  the  time  of  the  previous  visit  were  en- 
gaging In  sexual  intercourse  at  time  of  1.8. 
visit.  On  August  10,  1958,  pregnancy  was 
discussed.  She  said  a  close  relationship  had 
existed  for  6  or  7  months  prior  to  Mr. 
L's  disappearance  about  2  months  ago. 
On  August  21,  1958,  Mrs.  S.  said  she  could 
not  obtain  any  information  about  Mr.  L.  or 
Mr.  H.  She  "was  advised  that  the  informa- 
tion which  she  had  provided  the  Agency  Is 
not  logical  and  Is  definitely  Insufficient 
grounds  for  continuing  assistance  to  her  and 
the  children."     "The  client  was  advised  if 


she  Is  willing  a  request  would  be  made  to 
our  1.8.  regarding  locating  Mr.  L.  She  was 
told  that  this  would  be  a  'rush  referral' 
and  that  assistance  would  continue  to  be 
suspended  pending  the  report.  At  first  Mrs. 
8  did  not  reply  as  to  whether  she  was 
willing  or  not  for  this  Investigation,  but  said 
that  she  does  not  feel  that  it  is  necessary 
for  the  investigators  to  again  come  snooping 
around  her  house  when  there  is  nothing 
to  find."  On  August  28  a  re-referral  was  sub- 
mitted to  IS.  to  determine  whether  Mrs.  S. 
is  participating  in  a  family  relationship  with 
any  man  and  to  locate  Mr.  L.  On  September 
4,  1058,  Mr.  S  called  to  know  why  she  had 
not  received  her  check.  It  was  explained 
that  she  would  need  to  bring  the  father  of 
her  expected  child  to  the  office  and  she  re- 
plied she  did  not  Intend  to  do  this.  She 
said  It  was  OK  to  close  the  case.  On 
September  22.  1068,  IS.  reported  that  Mrs 
S  had  refused  to  admit  them  because  she 
said  her  case  was  closed  for  failure  to  bring 
in  the  man  discovered  leaving  her  apart- 
ment on  August  7,  1068.  On  October  6, 
1068,  the  case  was  closed  because  continued 
absence  was  not  establlahed. 

8.  Elements  responsible  for  re-referral:  It 
appears  from  the  case  record  re-referral  was 
made  because  of  Mrs.  S's  vehement  denial 
in  the  Interview  of  August  21,  1958. 

4.  Findings:  Re-referral  was  not  justified 
because  IS.  had  furnished  enoxigh  Informa- 
tion to  justify  a  decision  of  ineligibility. 

CASK    H ADC 

1.  Investigation  Service  reason  for  believ- 
ing re-referral  should  not  have  been  made. 
Investigation  Service  believed  this  case 
should  not  have  been  re-referred  because: 

(a)  Investigation  Service  had  furnished 
enough  information  on  original  investigation 
for  social  service  staff  to  make  a  decision. 

(b)  Information  In  case  record. 

2.  Information  In  case  record:  When  Miss 
T  applied  In  May  1967  she  was  employed 
as  a  nurse's  aid  at  Doctor's  Hospital  but  said 
she  had  no  child  care  plan.  She  said  she 
lived  with  Mr.  J,  father  of  the  two  children 
who  were  with  her,  from  1062  tintil  1054 
and  Irregularly  until  June  1956.  Referral 
was  made  to  I.S.  to  locate  Mr.  J.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19.  1958,  I.S.  reported  they  had  located 
Mr.  J  in  Miami.  Miss  T  was  referred  to  RES 
but  the  case  could  not  be  accepted  because 
paternity  had  not  been  adjudicated  or  es- 
tablished under  oath.  In  March  1958  a  re- 
port was  received  from  the  resident  manager 
of  the  apartment  that  Mr.  P  stays  at  Miss 
T's  apartment  nights  at  a  time  and  helps 
her  to  buy  expensive  food.  She  said  Mr.  P 
and  another  male  tenant  have  dinner  with 
Miss  T  every  evening;  that  Miss  T  is  cruel 
to  her  children  and  is  not  a  fit  mother.  On 
March  28,  a  referral  was  made  to  IS.  to 
determine  Miss  'Fs  relationship  with  Mr.  P, 
whether  she  has  boarders  and  whether  she 
Is  employed.  On  April  23,  1958,  I.S.  reported 
finding  Mr.  P  in  Miss  7"b  apartment.  Miss 
T  said  he  was  her  girl  friend's  husband  but 
he  told  I.S.  later  he  did  not  know  why  she 
had  said  this.  On  May  13.  1968.  I.S.  reported 
finding  Miss  T  in  Mr.  P's  apartment. 

On  May  8,  1968,  the  IS.  report  was  dis- 
cussed with  Miss  T.,  who  denied  any  relation- 
ship whatsoever  with  Mr.  P.  On  May  13. 
1958.  Mr.  P.  telephoned.  He  also  denied  any 
relationship.  The  record  says,  "I  let  him 
know  that  assistance  would  be  withheld  for 
Miss  T.  until  he  did  come  in  to  talk  with  us." 
Mr.  P  said  he  did  not  care  whether  or  not 
Miss  T.  received  assistance  and  he  did  not 
come  to  the  office.  On  May  27,  1958.  It  was 
decided  in  supervisory  conference  that  the 
I.S.  report  did  not  contain  sufficient  evidence 
for  a  family  relationship  between  Miss  T. 
and  Mr.  P.  Assistance  was  continued.  On 
June  17.  1968,  further  reports  were  received 
from  the  resident  manager,  whose  attitude 
showed  considerable  malice  toward  Miss  T. 
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on  July  30.  1958,  reports  were  received  from 
another  individual   that  Miss  T.  had   been 
Tlsttlng  in  the  apartment  of  Mr.  P.  for  the 
past  three  nlghU  and  that  since  Miss  T.  had 
moved  she  has  been  to  Mr.  P'S.  apartment 
every  weekend.     She  said  she  U  cooking  for 
Ut.  p.  and  does  not  need  assistance  because 
Ut   P.  is  taking  care  of  her.     On  August  18, 
1958.  re-referral  was  made  to  I.S.  to  ascertain 
If  a  family  relationship  existed  with  Mr.  P. 
on  September  16,  1958.  Miss  T.  telephoned  to 
lay  she  is  going  to  work  at  Doctor's  Hospital. 
"She  was  quite  upset  and  said  she  could  not 
continue  to  live  as  she  had   been   and   be 
haunted  and  live  like  a  hermit,  not  being 
able    to    have    visitors    and    being    followed 
wherever  she  goes.  •   •   •  She  said  idr.  P.  ts 
her  boyfriend  and  she  has  been  going  with 
him  2  or  3  months.  •   •   •"     On  September 
M.  1958,  IS.  reported  finding  Miss  T.  in  Mr. 
P's  apartment.    The  case  was  dosed  Novem- 
ber 19,  1958,  because  Miss  T.  was  employed. 

3  Elements  responsible  for  re -referral :  The 
element  responsible  for  re-raferral  seems 
to  have  been  the  decision  at  supervisory  con- 
ference that  the  I.S.  report  did  not  contain 
sufficient  evidence  of  a  family  relationship. 
Ttii  animosity  of  the  resident  manager  to- 
ward Miss  T.  may  also  have  been  a  factor. 
However,  prior  to  the  re-referral  on  August 
18.  1958,  an  additional  report  had  been 
received. 

4  Findings:  A  re-referral  was  not  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  IS.  reports  and  other  infor- 
mation in  the  case  record. 

Past  m.  What  Ei.nnNTs  Ass  Responsible 

roa  THS  WiDS  VASlATlOIf  IN  TRK  NUMBXB  OF 

Rcfkrsals  Bktwsxn  Social  Workxks  ox  Bx- 

TWEXN    UNTTS? 

At  a  meeting  on  March  2.  1059,  with  the 
luperintendent,  assistant  superintendent, 
statistician,  chief,  investigation  service,  and 
the  standards  specialist,  it  was  decided  that 
part  ni  would  be  developed  by  a  study  of  two 
caseloads:  the  one  carried  by  the  worker 
making  the  fewest  number  of  referrals  to 
Investigation  service  and  the  caseload  car- 
ried by  the  worker  nuULlng  the  largest  num- 
ber of  referrals  to  investigation  service, 
during  the  period  October  1955  through 
September  1968.  These  caseloads  were  No. 
152  and  No.  223  respectively. 

It  was  decided  that  a  schedule  would  not 
be  developed  for  reading  these  cases.  In- 
stead, a  chart  would  be  used  showing,  for 
the  "minimum"  caseload,  ti>s  cases  which 
should  have  been  referred  and  the  reason 
and  date  referral  should  have  been  made. 
For  the  "maximum"  caseload  tbe  chart  would 
show  the  reason  referrals  were  made  and 
dates. 

The  reading  was  to  begin  with  the  case- 
load No.  152.  The  assistant  superintendent 
explained  to  the  district  supervisor,  the  su- 
pervisor and  the  worker  that  the  cases  would 
be  read  and  the  purpose  of  tbe  reading. 

On  March  3.  1950.  the  chief,  registration 
And  files,  prepared  a  list  of  cases  In  caseload 
No.  152  as  of  Februsu^  28.  1069.  A  copy  of 
this  list  was  sent  to  the  chief  of  Investigation 
•ervlce,  who  prepared  a  list  of  cases  refeiied 
toI.S.  and  tbe  action  taken. 

A.  Caseload  of  social  worker  making  fewest 
referrals  to  I-S. 
1.  Sununary  of  findings: 
(a)   Cases  read:  Seventy-four  cares  from  a 
caseload  of  124  were  read. 

In  40.  or  54.1  percent  of  the  74  cases  re- 
ferred to  I.S.  by  this  social  worker  was  not 
Indicated.  Fifteen  of  these  forty  cases  had 
been  referred  previously,  two  by  the  present 
worker,  and  thirteen  by  intake  or  by  the 
previous  worker.  Twen^-flw  had  not  been 
referred. 

In  approximately  24  cases,  referral  was  not 
Indicated  because  of  the  case  situation.  In 
most  of  these  situations  there  was  no  ques- 


tion of  access  as  the  children  were  living 
in  the  home  of  a  relative  other  than  the  par- 
ent, or  both  parents  were  living  In  the  home. 
In  the  other  16  cases,  referral  was  not  Indicat- 
ed for  a  number  of  reasons.  In  two  cases,  the 
worker  Initiated  action.  In  the  other  14. 
action  on  the  basis  of  Information  already 
at  hand  rather  than  referral  to  I.S.  was  in- 
dicated, or  the  action  indicated  was  not 
referral  or  re-referral,  but  the  closing  of  the 
ease.     See  case  illustrations,  attachment  A. 

In  32  cases,  or  43J  percent,  of  the  74,  re- 
ferral or  re-referral  to  IS.  should  have  been 
made,  as  ecu:h  case  record  Included  informa- 
tion that  should  have  been  followed  up  or 
clarified  to  eliminate  any  question  of  eligi- 
bility. Of  these  32  cases,  14  had  never  been 
referred  to  IS.;  18  had  been  r^erred  previ- 
ously but  should  have  been  re-referred. 

In  two  cases,  case  No.  1  and  case  No.  59, 
there  was  not  enough  information  in  the 
record  on  which  the  reviewer  could  base  a 
decision,  as  to  whether  cw  not  there  should 
have  been  referral  to  IJS.  In  both  of  these 
cases  the  father  was  Incarcerated  when  ap- 
plication was  made.  The  records  were  read 
several  months  after  the  sentences  were  to 
have  been  completed.  The  records  did  not 
ahow  what  had  happened  In  relation  to  the 
fathers  since  their  release. 

(b)  Cases  which  should  have  been  re- 
ferred: 

Of  the  32  cases  which  should  have  been 
referred,  referral  should  have  been  made  for 
the  following  reasons  listed  in  the  manual, 
part  in-S03.4 — Cases  to  be  referred. 

Reason  cases  should  have  been  referred  to 
I.S.  and  number  o/  cases 

Cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  client  is  not  eligible  for  assist- 
ance or  that  there  are  factors  in  the 
case  affecting  eligibility  which  cannot 
be  proved  by  the  social  worker 5 

A  person  who  reapplies  for  public  assist- 
ance whose  case  had  previously  been 
closed  and  assistance  terminated  due 
to  misrepresentation  or  fraud  by  the 
applicant,  location  of  husband  or 
other  man  In  the  home,  ch-  concealed 
resources.  This  type  of  ease  should 
be   marked   "rush" 4 

Any  ADC  case  In  which  the  client  claims 
that  a  mother,  husband,  or  father  of 
her  or  his  child  or  children  included 
In  the  grant  Is  missing;  any  case  In 
which  a  relative  or  spouse  is  missfng 
whose  location  will  benefit  PAD 7 

Any  case  In  which  the  social  worker  has 
reasonable  suspicion  that  the  man  In- 
volved Is  present  in  the  home  or  has 
free  access  to  the  h<Mne,  if  the  social 
worker  has  been  unable  to  obtain  suf- 
ficient evidence  to  arrive  at  a  reason- 
able oonduakm  as  to  pre*enc«  or 
sUaaetMS • 

Any  complaint  or  denxinclation— anon- 
ymous or  otherwise— of  a  man  living 
In.  or  having  free  access  to,  the  home 
of  a  recipient I 

Any  complaint  or  denunciation  concern- 
ing  other  factors  of  eligibility  after 
the  social  worker  has  been  unable  to 
prove  or  disprove  the  assertion  and 
feels  Investigation  Service  can  provide 
the  proof  more  expeditiously 1 

All  cases  except  OAA  and  AB  in  which 
the  recipient  shares  the  rent  of  a  home 
or  an  apartment  with  another  family, 
who  are  not  relatives  or  recipients,  and 
has  lived  with  the  same  family  at  a 
pre\'lous  address 1 

Combination  of  reasons 8 

Total - —     92 

(e)  Elements  responsible  for  failure  to  re- 
fer to  Investigation  Service. 

From  the  reading  of  74  cases  In  this 
caseload  It  appears  that  the  following  ele- 


ments are  responsible  for  failure  to  refer  to 
Investigation  Service: 

(1)  Failure  to  carry  out  Agency  policies 
In  relation  to  the  eligibility  requirements: 

(a)  Acceptance  of  client's  statements 
without  verification. 

(b)  Too  reiKiy  assumption  by  Agency  of 
support  of  children  when  this  support  should 
be  carried  by  parents. 

( 1 )  Husband  or  other  men  located  by  In- 
vestigation Service  or  address  known  but  not 
seen  nor  appropriate  action  taken:  In  13 
cases  the  address  of  the  hvisband  or  father 
was  known,  but  appropriate  action  was  not 
taken.  In  a  nmnber  of  instances  the  hus- 
band or  father  had  been  seen  when  assistance 
was  granted  previously,  and  the  case  may 
have  been  closed  because  absence  was  not 
established.  When  the  most  recent  applica- 
tion was  made,  no  effort  was  made  to  com- 
mimlcate  with  htm.  See  case  lUustratlons. 
attachment  A. 

(2)  No  effort  made  by  mother  to  locate 
husband  or  fathers:  In  approximately  18 
cases,  no  effort  was  made  by  the  mother  to 
locate  the  husband  or  father,  although  she 
may  have  been  held  to  this  requirement 
when  previous  applications  were  made.  See 
case  Illustration,  attachment  A. 

(3)  Child  care  plan  seems  to  be  available: 
In  approximately  13  cases  a  child  care  plan 
seemed  to  be  available.  These  cases  Included 
only  those  where  the  mother  had  work  expe- 
rience, and  had  made  arrangements  for  care 
of  the  chlllrCBi-ln  the  past,  where  several  rel- 
atives were  Reiving  ADC,  and  It  would  ap- 
pear reasonable  to  expect  that  at  least  one 
mother  could  work,  or  those  where  other  rela- 
tives were  living  reasonably  close  to  .the 
mother.  See  case  illustrations,  attachment 
A. 

(c)  Failure  to  carry  out  agency  policies  in 
relation  to  continued  absence. 

(d)  Too  much  emphasis  on  establishing  a 
placid  and  reassuring  relationship  with  the 
client  and  too  little  emphasis  on  eligibility 
factors  in  spite  of  repeated  evidence  of  falsi- 
fication and  deception. 

EllglblUty  not  clearly  established:  In  ap- 
proximately 22  cases,  eligibility  did  not  ap- 
pear to  be  clearly  established.  In  nearly  all 
Instances  this  finding  was  related  to  e-l-(b) 
above.  For  example.  In  case  No.  4.  Mrs.  I>% 
statements  that  her  husband  was  absent 
were  found  on  two  previous  occasions  to  be 
untrue  and  the  case  closed,  yet  when  she  ap- 
plied again,  assistance  was  authorized,  and 
the  grant  continues  with  no  effort  to  talk 
with  him  or  to  learn  the  true  facts.  See 
case  illustrations,  attachment  A. 

(e)  No  action  taken  on  cases  transferred 
Into  the  caseload  until  a  review  Is  due. 

Inadeq\iate  agency  contrc^  to  assxire  that 
the  agency  knows  what  Is  happening  and 
jvhat  Is  not  happening  in  cases  and  that 
>olicles  are  understood  and  carried  out. 

2.  Description  of  area:  The  worker  has  car- 
ried her  caseload  in  essentially  the  same  area 
since  Jime  1056.  The  area  is  composed  of 
census  tracts  40-B  and  52-A.  It  includes  the 
odd  side  of  Massachusetts  Avenue  NW.  to  the 
even  side  of  S  Street  NW.  and  from  10th  to 
16th  Street  NW.  Most  of  the  clients  live  be- 
tween 10th  and  12th  and  between  M  and  P 
Streets  NW.  The  houses  in  this  area  were 
described  by  the  worker  as  being  very  old. 
rat  and  vermin  Infested.  The  houses  are  for 
the  most  part  three  stories,  cut  up  into 
apartments.  Some  floors  an  made  into  two 
apartments  so  that.  Including  the  basement, 
hoiises  In  which  one  family  used  to  live  now 
house  eight  families.  Some  are  used  as 
roWlng  houses,  housing  eight  roomers.  The 
worker  estimated  that  99  percent  of  the  cli- 
ents in  her  area  are  Negro.  Although  the 
worker  has  carried  cases  In  this  area  since 
June  1958,  the  boundaries  of  the  area  have 
changed  somewhat  to  adjust  the  caseload 
with  that  of  the  worker  in  the  adjoining  area 
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carrying  caseload  No.  161.  Thla  has  resulted 
In  the  transfer  ot  cases  between  these  two 
workers. 

3.  Basis  for  decisions  as  to  referral : 

It  was  not  always  possible  to  determine 
when  a  case  was  transferred  to  the  present 
worker.  The  date  of  the  flrst  recorded  entry 
was  usually  used  to  determine  this  date. 
When  there  was  no  recording  by  the  present 
worker,  but  other  documents  were  In  the 
record,  the  dates  on  these  were  used.  For 
example.  In  one  case  there  was  no  recorded 
entry,  but  there  was  a  memorandum  dated 
December  16,  1968,  addressed  to  the  worker 
by  R  &  P.    That  date  was  used. 

In  deciding  whether  or  not  referral  to  13. 
was  Indicated,  continuous  reference  was 
made  by  the  reviewer  to  Agency  policy  ex- 
plaining situations  which  are  to  be  referred. 
This  policy  is  In  section  111-303.4  of  the 
Agency  Manual  and  Is  Included  In  part  I  of 
this  study. 

The  reviewer's  decision  In  each  case  was 
made  on  ttu  basis  of  information  found  in 
the  case  recOT*^^ 

The  decision  b^Hi^e  reviewer  as  to  whether 
or  not  referral  shoulcl  be  made  to  1.8.  was 
not  an  easy  one.  In  some  Instances  there 
Is  not  enough  information  in  the  record  on 
which  to  b€i8e  a  decision. 

In  others  the  recording  was  not  up  to  date. 

The  status  of  the  recording  by  the  present 
worker  was  as  follows: 

Date  of  last  recorded  entry  and  number  of 
coses 

1967 _ - —     5 

January-June  1958 18 

July-December  1968 2* 

1969 - 1* 

No  entry  by  iiresent  worker 14 

Undetermined 1 


Tbtal- 


74 


In  most  cases  referral  to  I.S.  and  the  rea- 
son for  referral  are  recorded.  In  most  cases, 
too,  reports  from  I.S.  and  the  action  taken 
as  a  result  of  the  information  furnished 
are  also  recorded.  In  a  few  cases,  however, 
there  Is  no  entry  concerning  referral  or  I.S. 
reports,  nor  of  action  taken,  although  the 
case  was  referred  and  I.S.  reports  were  In  the 
record. 

Another  factor  which  made  the  reviewer's 
decision  as  to  referral  difficult  was  the 
method  of  recording.  The  forms  used  for 
recording  and  the  narrative  were  not  com- 
plete or  up  to  date,  or  missing.  Information 
for  the  study  was  found  for  the  most  part  In 
narrative  recording  which  Is  now  filed  In 
"Retired"  records. 

B.  Caseload  of  social  worker  making  great- 
est nvmiiber  of  referrals  to  Investigation 
Service. 

1.  Summary  of  findings: 
(a)   Cases  read: 

Forty -one  cases  from  a  caseload  of  165 
were  read.  Ten,  or  24.4  percent  of  the  41 
cases  had  been  referred  to  Investigation 
Service  by  the  social  worker  responsible 
for  the  caseload.  Of  these  10  cases,  only 
1  had  been  previously  referred.  Of  the 
41  cases,  15  had  been  referred  by  previous 
workers.  In  9  of  the  10  cases  referred,  the 
review  showed  that  the  referral  was  Justified 
on  the  basis  of  Agency  policy.  One  referral 
was  made  which  should  not  have  been  made. 
See  case  illustrations,  attachment  B. 

In  seven  cases,  referral  shotild  have  been 
made  and  was  not  made,  becaiise  each  of  the 
case  records  Included  Information  th^t 
should  have  been  followed  up  or  clarified. 
Of  these  seven  cases,  two  had  been  referred 
by  the  previous  workers  and  should  have 
been  re-referred  and  two  were  referred  by  the 
subsequent  workers.  See  case  Illustrations, 
attachment  B. 

(b)  Cases  referred  to  Investigation  Serv- 
ice: The  1     "ases  were  referred  for  the  fol- 


lowing reasons  listed  in  the  manual,  part  III- 
303.4.  cases  to  be  referred. 
Report  on  niunber  of  cases: 

Clarification  of  resources,  such  as  bank 
accounts,  civil  service  and  other  types 
of  retirement,  veterans'  benefits,  etc..      3 

Reappllcation  by  a  person  whose  case 
had  been  closed  previously  and  assist- 
ance terminated  due  to  misrepresen- 
tation or  fraud  by  the  applicant,  loca- 
tion of  husband  or  other  man  in  the 
home,  or  concealed  resources 1 

Any  ADC  case  in  which  the  client  claims 
that  a  mother,  husband,  or  father  of 
her  or  his  child  or  children  included 
in  the  grant  Is  missing:  any  case  in 
which  a  relative  or  spouse  is  missing 
whose  location  would  benefit  PAD 1 

Any  case  In  which  the  social  worker  has 
reasonable  suspicion  that  the  man  in- 
volved is  present  in  the  home  or  has 
free  access  to  the  home,  if  a  social 
worker  has  been  unable  to  obtain  suffi- 
cient evidence  to  arrive  at  a  reasonable 
conclusion  as  to  presence  or  absence..       2 

Combination  of  reasons 3 

ToUl    .- 10 

(c)  Cases  which  should  have  been  re- 
referred:  The  seven  cases  where  the  review 
showed  a  referral  should  have  been  made 
were  carried  only  brlefiy  by  the  worker 
whose  caseload  Is  under  study  and  who  car- 
ried more  than  twice  the  normal  number  of 
cases.  One  case  was  carried  by  the  worker 
from  June  1958  to  February  1959.  and  one 
from  November  1958  to  February  1969.  In 
five  of  the  cases,  the  length  of  time  carried 
could  not  be  determined. 

(d)  Other  findings:  As  the  cases  were 
read,  the  following  additional  findings  were 
made. 

(1)  Husband  or  other  man  located  by  I.  S. 
or  address  known  but  not  seen  nor  appro- 
priate action  taken:  In  approximately  seven 
cases  the  address  of  the  husband  or  father 
was  known,  but  appropriate  action  was  not 
taken. 

(2)  No  effort  made  by  mother  to  locate 
hxisband  or  fathers:  In  approximately  four 
cases,  no  effort  was  made  by  the  mother  to 
locate  the  husband  or  father,  tdthough  she 
may  have  been  held  to  this  requirement 
when  previous  applications  were  made. 

(3)  Child  care  plan  seems  to  be  available: 
In  approximately  nine  cases  a  child  care  plan 
seemed  to  be  available.  These  cases  in- 
cluded only  those  where  the  mother  had 
work  experience,  and  had  made  arrange- 
ments for  care  of  the  children  in  the  past 
or  those  where  other  relatives  were  living 
reasonably  close  to  the  mother. 

(4)  Eligibility  not  clearly  established:  In 
approximately  eight  cases,  eligibility  did  not 
appear  to  be  clearly  established.  In  nearly 
all  Instances  this  finding  was  related  to  (1). 
(3).  and  (3)  above. 

2.  Description  of  area  and  caseload:  The 
cases  in  this  caseload  are  located  in  census 
tracts  73,  74.3,  and  74.4.  The  area  is  at  the 
southern  tip  of  the  District,  for  the  most 
part  east  of  South  Capitol  Street.  It  In- 
cludes the  area  north  of  DC.  Village  and 
around  Boiling  Field  and  St.  Elizabeth's  Hos- 
pital, over  to  the  Maryland  line.  This  U  a 
large  and  diversified  area  Including  private 
homes,  apartments,  and  four  NCHA  dwellings. 
The  residents  of  the  area  are  for  the  most 
part  white,  with  the  exception  of  two  NCHA 
dwellings.  Twenty-nine  or  70.7  percent  !!▼• 
In  NCHA  dwellings. 

The  worker  carried  the  caselotwl  in  this 
area  for  about  5  years  vmtll  February  1959. 
However.  In  17  of  the  records  read  there  was 


length  of  time  the  cases  read  were  carried  by 
this  worker  was  as  follows : 


4  years 1 

3  years I 

a  years 6 

9  months 1 

8  months - — — I    . 

7  months ......^-...-  1 

6  months 8 

6  months . . — . — . B 

4  months » 2 

3  months ... ... — ... 2 

a  months — 1 

Less  than  1  month '—~ 1 

Undetermined  (recent  transfer) 17 

ToUl 41 

• 

Whenever  possible  the  date  of  the  flrst  re- 
corded entry  was  used  to  determine  when  the 
case  was  transferred  Into  the  caseload.  Even 
when  there  was  an  entry  in  the  case  record 
it  was  not  always  possible  to  determine  when 
the  case  was  received  by  the  worker.  For  ex- 
ample. In  one  case  there  was  only  a  one-line 
entry  by  the  worker  dated  October  1.  1968 
which  read  as  follows:  "Review  completed  on 
form  65.  For  budget  computation,  see  form 
68."  The  form  66  was  unsigned  and  undated. 
The  authorization  on  form  68  by  the  worker, 
effective  from  July  1.  1958.  to  September  30. 
1958.  was  signed  but  undated.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  date  of  July  1968  was  used  as  the 
date  the  worker  became  responsible  for  the 
case. 

With  four  exceptions,  the  dictation  on  the 
cases  read  was  up  to  date,  entries  having 
been  made  by  the  workers  to  whom  the  cases 
were  assigned  after   February   1959. 

(c)  Elements  responsible  for  variation  In 
the  number  of  cases  referred  to  I.S. : 

From  the  review  of  cases  In  the  two  case- 
loads, it  appears  that  the  basic  element  re- 
sponsible for  the  wide  variation  In  the  num- 
ber of  cases  referred  to  1.8.  is  the  wide  varia- 
tion in  the  understanding,  acceptance,  and 
use  of  agency  policy. 

The  worker  making  the  highest  number  of 
referrals  (caseload  223)  should  actually  have 
referred  17.3  percent  more  of  the  cases  read, 
but  was  prevented  from  doing  so  by  the 
fact  that  the  cases  were  assigned  to  him 
for  such  a  brief  period  of  time.  Of  the  cases 
he  did  refer  to  I.8..  only  one  case  was  found 
where  an  unnecessary  referral  was  made 
when  conclusive  evidence  for  action  was 
available  without  referral. 

The  worker  making  the  fewest  number  of 
referrals  (caseload  162)  should  have  re- 
ferred 43.2  percent  more  of  the  cases  read. 
The  decision  to  refer  or  not  to  refer  seems 
to  have  been  made  on  the  basis  of  the  Judg- 
ment of  the  individual  worker,  rather  than 
on  the  basis  of  policy  establUhed  by  the 
Agency. 

Although  the  worker  carrying  caseload 
No.  162  had  been  responsible  for  her  caseload 
since  June  1966  and  the  worker  carrying 
caseload  No.  233  had  been  responsible  for 
his  caseload  2>4  years,  some  of  the  cases  read 
were  carried  by  these  workers  for  only  brief 
periods.  For  details  as  to  length  of  time 
cases  were  carried  by  present  workers  see 
attachment  C. 

In  caseload  No.  162  there  were  14  cases 
with  no  recording  by  the  worker,  and  In  case- 
load No.  223  there  were  17  such  cases.  The 
records  read  were,  for  the  most  part,  also 
carried  by  other  workers  in  the  Agency. 
These  records  showed  that  the  effect  of  lack 
of  consistency  in  the  use  of  Agency  policy 
extends  beyond  the  two  workers  whose  case- 
loads were  reviewed  and  beyond  referral  or 
failure  to  refer  to  InvesUgatlon  Service. 

In  the  cases  read,  there  was  evidence  that 
the  eligibility  requlremenu  and  the  respon- 
sibilities to  which  cllenU  were  held  and  the 
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no  recording  by  this  worker.    It  appears  that  ,.      ,         .»  ^-.^„h«i 

in  late  1968,  a  large  number  of  cases  were  granting   or   denial   of   assUtance   depenaea 

transferred  Into  this  caseload  and  the  worker  upon   the   worker    to    whom    the   case   was 

had  no  contact  with  the  cllenU  by  the  time  assigned.     The  concept  of  the  worker  as  s 

he  left  the  caseload  in  February  1969.    The  representative  of  the  Agency.  In  contrast  to 


th«  worker  as  an  individual,  is  not  cleiir  to 
staff. 

Another  element  responsible  for  the  vari- 
ation in  the  number  of  oases  referred  to 
Investigation  Service  is  the  lack  of  controls 
established  by  the  Agency  to  assure  that 
policies  are  understood  and  followed  by  each 
worker.  Under  present  poJlcy.  the  super- 
visor is  In  no  way  Involved  In  referrals  to 
Investigation  Service. 

It  is  hoped  that  one  of  the  values  of  the 
administrative  case  review  to  be  undertaken 
by  the  Agency  In  September  1969  will  be  to 
determine  the  validity  of  actions  taken  by  the 
staff.  In  the  last  analysis,  it  is  always  the 
worker  and  the  worker  alone  who  either  ex- 
presses or  defeats  the  intent  of  the  Agency. 


Attachment  A — Case  Iulustrations 

CASE  SHOULD  BE  REFEKRED ^ELIGIBILITY  NOT 

CLEARLY  ESTABL26HED 

Case  No.  24:  Miss  O.  age  18.  applied  for 
assistance  February  26.  1966  having  been  re- 
ferred by  FEimlly  and  Child  Services.  She 
said  she  did  not  get  along  with  her  mother 
who  complained  that  Miss  O  sees  the 
mother's  boyfriend  when  the  mother  Is  away. 
MLss  O  said  she  wanted  to  demonstrate  she 
could  care  for  her  children.  The  father  of 
the  oldest  child  lives  with  his  family  at  an 
address  given  by  Miss  O.  He  contributed 
915  every  2  weeks.  The  father  of  the  second 
child  is  at  Fort  Belvolr.  On  May  23,  1966, 
Miss  G's  probation  officer  told  of  her  con- 
viction for  assault.  She  has  a  Juvenile  court 
record  for  housebreaking,  shoplifting,  dis- 
orderly conduct,  and  assault.  She  was  also 
known  to  the  woman's  bureau  through  pros- 
titution and  committed  to  BP.  She  was 
given  a  mental  evaluation  and  was  found 
not  to  be  psychotic — "Just  unable  to  take 
care  of  herself — has  many  ways  of  a  girl 
about  4  years  old.  Is  considered  promiscuous." 
It  was  said  she  regards  her  children  as  a 
child  would  a  doll.  When  she  gets  tired  of 
them  she  wants  to  throw  them  away.  It 
was  felt  that  the  mother  and  grandmother, 
not  Miss  G,  should  be  responsible  for  the 
two  children.  An  entry,  dated  July  2,  1956, 
says  "the  Agency  did  not  plan  to  approve 
assistance  because  Miss  G  had  not  met  all 
requirements  In  having  the  fathers  of  the 
children  come  to  the  offloe."  The  applica- 
tion was  terminated  because  absence  was 
not  established.  On  January  28,  1968,  re- 
ferral was  made  by  CWD.  Shirley  was  placed 
In  Junior  Village  because  Miss  O  had  beaten 
her  with  an  electric  light  cord.  The  neigh- 
bors had  called  the  polloa.  CWD  referral 
said  Miss  G  had  expressed  a  desire  to  es- 
tablish a  home  of  her  own  If  eligible  for 
assistance.  The  mother  and  grandmother 
have  been  helping.  On  February  24,  1968, 
the  Woman's  Bureau  said  they  had  known 
Miss  G  since  1948.  Since  1964  there  had 
been  frequent  reports  abooit  the  neglect  of 
the  children.  On  April  2,  1968,  Information 
was  received  that  Miss  G  was  pregnant. 
The  father  was  given  as  Mr.  C.  In  the  CWD 
referral  Mr.  C  was  said  to  be  the  father  of 
Miss  G's  second  child  and  his  address  is 
unknown.  Assistance  has  continued  to  Miss 
G  in  spite  of  the  report  from  the  probation 
officer  in  May  1966,  without  referral  to  I.S. 
to  determine  access,  and  without  any  effort 
on  Miss  G's  part  to  locate  the  fathers. 
There  was  no  record  of  the  Woman's  Bvireau 
or  the  CWD  records  having  been  read  or  of 
any  Interview  with  the  mother  or  grand- 
mother, although  Miss  G  was  told  at  the 
time  of  her  application  In  1956  that  this 
would  have  to  be  done. 

ACTION  BY  WORKER  SEEMS  INDICATED  RATHER 
THAK  RX-RETERRAL  TO  I.t.  XLICIBUJTY  NOT 
CLEARLY  ESTABLISHED 

Case  No.  48:  Mrs.  ITs  first  application  for 

assistance  was  in  November  1961  for  herself 
and  4  children.  She  said  Mr.  M  had  deserted 
in  July  and  that  his  sister  has  helped  her. 
In  June  1962,  Mr.  M  was  to  pay  •16.00  a  week 


through  J.C.  On  AprU  13.  1953.  Mr.  M  called. 
He  had  arranged  with  Mrs.  M.  to  take  two  of 
the  children  to  enable  her  to  go  to  work. 
He  was  to  assist  with  the  care  of  the  two 
children  remaining  with  her.  "When  he 
went  to  get  the  children  she  raved  and  said 
she  was  hot  going  to  work  as  long  as  she 
could  get  a  check  and  bis  help  too."  On 
November  17,  1963  It  was. learned  that  Mrs. 
M  was  pregnant.  She  said  William  G  was 
the  father  of  the  child  born  November  20, 
1953.  On  November  30.  1953.  Mr.  G.  was  seen 
In  the  home.  They  planned  to  continue  their 
relationship.  Mrs.  M  and  the  baby  were  not 
Included  In  the  code.  In  1954  Mr.  M  went  Into 
the  service,  made  an  allotment  to  his  family 
and  the  case  was  closed.    On  September  27, 

1955  Mrs.  M  reapplied.  She  said  her  hus- 
band had  been  discharged  from  the  service 
and  the  allotment  ceased.  Her  relationship 
with  lifr.  G  continues  and  the  application 
was  terminated  because  absence  was  not  es- 
tablished. She  reapplied  November  30,  1955. 
Another  baby  by  Mr.  G  was  born  in  January 
1955.  This  application  was  also  terminated 
because  absence  was  not  established.  She 
has  received  assistance  continuously  since 
her  last  application  In  January  1966.  She 
wanted  CWD  to  place  two  of  the  boys  and 
this  was  done.  On  February  15,  1956,  Mr.  G 
In  the  office  in  response  to  a  letter.  He  said 
he  had  had  no  contact  with  Mrs.  M  since  last 
fall.  He  gave  his  address,  the  name  of  his 
employer  and  signed  an  agreement  to  pay 
tS.OO  a  week.  On  February  16,  1966  Mrs.  M 
was  told  she  must  try  to  locate  her  husband 
before  assistance  could  be  given.  She  said 
she  could  not,  locate  him.  However,  on 
March  7.  1956.  he  came  to  the  office.  He  gave 
his  address  and  his  emplpyer.  He  said  he 
had  been  employed  at  the  same  place  since 
1951.  He  would  like  his  sister  to  have  the 
two  boys  since  Mrs.  M.  Is  not  able  to  give 
proper  care  and  supervision.  In  1956  he  filed 
for  a  divorce  on  the  grounds  of  adultery.  He 
said  he  Intended  to  seek  custody  of  all  the 
children.  He  has  no  Interest  In  Mrs.  M  and 
said  Mr.  O  broke  up  his  home.    On  March  12, 

1956  CWD  expressed  the  opinion  that  Mrs. 
M  should  have  the  children.  On  March  16, 
1956  Mr.  M's  sister  was  seen.  The  girls  are 
living  with  her  and  she  would  also  take  the 
boys.  When  the  girls  first  came  to  her,  they 
were  quite  vulgar  and  talked  about  things 
they  had  seen  their  mother  do.  The  girls  said 
their  mother  slept  with  Mr.  G  and  they  slept 
on  the  floor.  She  said  the  girls  refused  to 
visit  their  mother  overnight.  She  said  the 
boys  need  not  have  been  placed  by  CWD  as 
she  would  have  taken  them.  She  mentioned 
a  sister  In  South  Carolina  who  would  be 
glad  to  have  the  bo3rs  with  her.  The  worker 
recorded  she  was  Impressed  with  Mrs.  E.  Mr. 
M's  sister.  In  March  1956  the  boys  were 
In  Mrs.  E's  home,  placement  having  been  ar- 
ranged by  CWD.  Temporary  assistance  was 
authorized  for  Mrs.  M  and  the  baby  until  she 
could  get  work,  the  worker  to  follow  the  case 
clocely  regarding  employment.  In  May  Mrs. 
M  said  she  could  not  seek  employment  be- 
cause her  child  was  111.  In  March  1957  the 
record  says  assistance  was  granted  on  a  tem- 
porary basis  because  of  the  verified  Illness 
of  the  child.  On  August  3,  1957  Mrs.  M  was 
arrested  for  larceny.  She  was  released  after 
30  days,  although  this  was  her  second  of- 
fense. Assistance  continued  on  a  temporary 
basis.  On  January  10,  1968  It  was  learned 
that  a  female  child  had  been  born  on  Decem- 
ber 19,  1967.  William  H  was  named  as  the 
father.  On  January  24,  1968  referral  was 
made  to  I.S.  to  determine  the  access  of  Mr. 
M.  On  January  28,  1968  Mr.  M  was  found 
by  I.S.  in  the  home  and  was  found  not  to  be 
living  at  the  address  given.  On  February  4, 
1958  Mrs.  M  denied  that  Mr.  M  lived  In  her 
home  and  said  the  relationship  had  been  dis- 
continued. On  February  19,  1968  Mr.  M 
was  In  the  office.  He  "seemed  sincere."  He 
said  Mrs.  M  used  to  visit  him  In  his  apart- 
ment but  that  the  relationship  had  ended. 


The  entry  on  Form  No.  22.  dated  March  t7, 
1958  says  Mr.  G  and  Mrs.  M  "claim  their 
relationship  was  a  casual  one"  and  tliat 
"referral  Is  being  made  again  to  verify 
this  •  •  •."  No  re-referral  was  made,  and 
the  grant  continues. 

BETERRAL     NOT    INDICATED     ACTION     SHOULD     BE 
TAKEN    BY   WORKER ELIGIBILITY   QUESTIONkD 

Case  No.  63:  Mrs.  S,  age  18,  applied  for 
assistance  September  17,  1958,  because  of  Ker 
pregnancy.  She  sald''she  came  to  the  District 
In  1967  from  North  Carolina,  because  she 
was  not  getting  along  with  her  husband. 
She  said  she  had  received  help  from  an 
uncle  and  aunt  and  from  her  bojrfrlend, 
Joseph  T,  from  whom  she  had  "broken"  off. 
In  an  entry  on  form  No.  246,  Mrs.  S  said  her 
husband  had  never  .contributed  toward  her 
support.  She  has  two  other  children  sup- 
ported by  his  parents  In  North  Carolina. 
She  had  lived  with  a  Mr.  T  from  April  to 
August  1958  when  she  left  him  because  he 
became  abusive  becaiise  of  Information  given 
by  his  sister  that  Mrs.  S  was  having  "other 
affairs  and  accepting  money  from  other 
men."  She  denied  this.  She  said  she  was 
an  "A"  student  In  North  Carolina  and  isft 
school  at  14  to  marry  because  she  was 
pregnant.  Emergency  assistance  was  au- 
thorized and  the  grant  has  contlnu>«d. 
There  Is  no  discussion  recorded  as  to  who  Is 
the  father  of  her  coming  baby.  There  is 
no  record  of  any  discussion  with  the  aunt 
and  uncle  with  whom  Mrs.  S  Is  living.  Form 
No.  258  says  Mrs.  S  Is  living  with  her  aunt 
rent  free.  However,  Payroll  Control  says 
the  grant  is  91 09,  which  seems  to  Include 
shelter.  Support  ^was  taken  over  by  the 
Agency  without  question,  with  no  investiga- 
tion and  no  communication  with  the  hus- 
band or  father  of  the  expected  child. 

CASE        SHOULD        NOT        BE       RETERRED ACTION 

SHOULD    BE   TAKEN    BY    WORKER 

Case  No.  60:  Mrs.  S  applied  for  assistance 
December  20,  1957.  She  said  ISx.  S  is  tmder 
court  order  to  pay  $22  a  week.  Form  No.  268, 
"Living  Arrangements,"  says  the  apartment 
Is  rented  In  the  name  of  a  friend,  David  L, 
who  works  at  the  Sanitation  Department. 
There  Is  no  recorded  Information  concerning 
Mrs.  S's  separation  from  her  husband  and 
no  request  that  he  be  Interviewed,  although 
his  address  is  known. 

ELICIBtLITY     NOT     CLEARLY     ESTABLISHED 

REFERRAL    NOT   INDICATED 

Case  No.  31:  Miss  H  applied  October  12, 
1950,  saying  she  had  one  child  and  was  preg- 
nant by  Mr.  S.  She  has  been  working  and  has 
never  taken  Mr.  8  to  court.  He  came  to  the 
office  with  Miss  H  and  agreed  to  give  $20 
a  month.  In  January  1062  Miss  H  called  to 
say  that  she  was  working  and  asked  that  her 
case  be  closed.  She  reapplied  May  8,  1968, 
saying  that  she  was  111  and  could  not  con- 
tinue emplojrment.  Referral  was  made  to  IJ3. 
to  locate  Mr.  S  but  no  rep>ort  has  been  re- 
ceived from  I.S.  A  medical  report  dated 
May  12,  1968,  gives  Miss  H's  prognosis  as 
"good."  Entry  on  form  No.  246  says  Miss  H 
win  continue  to  work  3  days  a  week.  There  Is 
no  current  medical  Information. 

ACTION  INDICATED  BY  SOCIAL  WORKER  RATHER 
THAN  RE-REFERRAL  TO  13.  KLIGIBILITY  NOT 
CLEARLY   ESTABLISHED 

Ca^e  No.  8:  When  Miss  C  applied  for  as- 
sistance In  1947  she  was  17  years  old  and  had 
two  children.  Since  1947  Miss  C.  has  had 
six  additional  children.  When  a  home  visit 
was  made  on  January  3,  1952,  a  14-year-old 
cousin  appeared  to  be  part  of  the  family. 
This  child  was  pregnant  by  Mr.  Harry  E., 
who  Is  the  brother  of  Blondell  E.,  the  father 
of  one  of  Miss  G's  children.  In  May  1962 
a  report  was  received  concerning  a  16- year- 
old  girl  with  two  children  living  with  Miss  C. 
The  report  also  revealed  that  Miss  C.  and  the 
16-year-old  girl  are  both  pregnant.  The 
father  of  Miss  C.'s  expected  child  was  given 
as  Clarence  J.    Mr.  J  was  seen  on  a  number 
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et  occaalona  but  his  continuing  relationship 
vlth  MlM  C  wa«  not  dlacusaed  or  at  least 
not  reoordod.  He  said  bs  had  three  other 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock  and  oontrlb* 
utes  toward  their  support.  On  April  6.  IMfi. 
another  ADC  client  reported  that  her  daugh- 
ter had  moved  out  of  her  home  and  had 
gone  to  live  with  Miss  C. 

When  this  was  discussed  with  Miss  C.  she 
said  the  gtrl  was  no  longer  in  her  home. 
She  said  the  girl  goes  with  her  brother,  Clyde 
C.  In  an  undated  entry  on  page  41.  a  young 
man  ran  out  of  the  home  when  the  worker 
Tlslted.  Miss  C  identified  him  as  Nathaniel 
M,  her  boy  friend,  and  said  she  had  been 
keeping  company  with  him  for  about  6 
months.  She  said  he  gave  her  approximately 
•25  a  month.  This  was  later  verified  by  talk- 
ing with  Mr.  M.  Both  admitted  their  inti- 
mate relationship.  She  said  she  usually  goes 
to  Mr  M.'s  house,  leaving  the  children  with 
a  neighbor's  daughter.  .  On  September  7, 
1958.  worker  told  Miss  C  that  no  further 
assistance  could  be  authorized  until  the  pur- 
chase of  a  television  could  be  cleared.  She 
had  said  previously  that  her  brother  had 
bou^t  the  set  for  her,  paying  $99  cash  for 
it.  On  October  3.  1985,  it  was  verified  that 
Miss  C.'s  brother  had  purchased  the  televi- 
sion set  for  $299.  On  October  10.  1955.  Miss 
C  said  Mr.  M  had  been  helping  her.  She 
said  she  had  been  seeing  him  about  toMi 
times  a  week.  She  thinks  this  relationship 
should  not  affect  her  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance. She  was  told  that  "we  would  have  to 
consider  her  case  in  every  detail  before  we 
could  make  a  decision  as  to  her  continued 
eligibility  for  assistance."  It  appeared  she 
was  not  eligible  for  assistance. 

On  October  14.  1955.  another  ADC  recipi- 
ent told  of  staying  temporarily  In  Miss  Cs 
home  and  that  her  brother  Clyde  and  his 
girl  friend  were  also  there.     Miss  C  denied 
this  but  later  admitted  they  were  there.    On 
October  20.  1056.  the  NCHA  project  manager 
called.    Miss  C.  had  told  him  that  her  uncle 
and  his  wife  from  North  Carolina  were  visit- 
ing her.    The  worker  remarks  in  the  record: 
"It  SMCU  as  If  Miss  C  finds  it  as  difficult  to 
tell  other  people  the  truth  as  much  as  she 
does  us."    On  January  19.  1956,  referral  was 
made  to  I.S.   to  establish   where  Mr.   M  is 
actually   living.     LS.  reported   that   Mr.   M 
lives  with  his  brother.    Ur.  M  admitted  that 
he  is  still  Miss  C's  boy  friend.    On  February 
20,  1950.  Miss  C  said  Mr.  M  was  very  much 
interested  in  marrying  her.     She  said  she 
"could  not  make  up  her  mind  as  to  whether 
the  wanted  to  continue  to  receive  public 
assistance  fc^  the  children  or  depend  upon 
Mr.  M  for  the  support  of  them.     I  told  her 
that  it  seemed  as  if  she  would  prefer  to  have 
her  independence  and  choose  to  be  support- 
ed by  a  husband  rather  than  by  an  agency. 
She  agreed  with  me  but  said  that  as  long 
as  she  had  recelTed  assistance  she  had  gotten 
used  to  the  Idea  and  thought  of  it  as  some- 
thing  on  which   she  coxild  depend."     The 
case  was  closed  March  1954.    On  October  23, 
1957,  Miss  C  reapplied.     Reference  is  made 
to  form  No.  25  for  details  but  this  form  was 
not  found  in  the  record.    When  the  worker 
talked  with  Miss  C  about  her  relationship 
with  Mr.  M  she  hesitated  before  answering. 
"In  ^e  meantime  Patricia  said  that  Mr.  M 
has  been  to  visit  and  he  used  to  live  with 
them   at   the    present   apartment.     Miss   C 
told  Patricia  to  close  her  mouth  because  I 
was  talking  to  her. 

Miss  C  then  told  me  that  Mr.  M  had  been 
to  visit  but  did  not  remain  overnight.  She 
said  she  was  not  going  to  let  him  live  In  her 
home  again.  Referral  had  been  made  to  IJS. 
by  Intake  on  October  24.  1957.  to  establish 
whether  Mr.  M  was  living  in'  or  frequenting 
the  home.  On  November  27,  1957.  IJS.  re- 
ported not  finding  Mr.  M.  On  one  of  the 
three  visits.  Miss  C  had  gone  to  a  movie. 
On  December  23,  1957,  I.S.  reported  Miss  C 
was  not  at  home  when  a  visit  was  made  on 
December  13,  1957,  at  10  p.m.  On  Novem- 
ber 19,  1957,  it  was  decided  that  since  Mr.  M 


was  not  found  in  the  home  sssiitance  would 
be  authorlaed.  The  references  in  the  record 
to  I.S.  reports  Indicate  only  that  Mr.  M  was 
not  found  there.  T)iere  is  no  moitlon  of 
Miss  Cu  absenees  from  the  home.  The  last 
entry  in  the  record  dated  November  21.  1968. 
says  that  Miss  C  has  told  the  worker  she  has 
given  up  her  relationship  with  Mr.  M  and 
the  Agency's  policy  was  emphasised  again. 
At  the  time  ol  Miss  C's  last  application 
for  assistance,  no  mention  Is  made  of  her 
youngest  child,  Nathaniel,  bom  August  2. 
1954,  except  that  his  name  appears  on  the 
form  No.  106  and  he  is  mentioned  in  the 
October  S4.  1967.  referral  to  1.8.  In  an 
entry  dated  October  1.  1958.  Miss  C  said  she 
was  keeping  four  of  her  brother's  children. 
Miss  C's  sltiiatlon  when  her  application  was 
accepted  In  October  1957  seemed  no  different 
from  the  situation  when  her  case  was  closed 
in  1956.  The  three  reports  concerning  the 
young  pregnant  girls  in  Miss  C's  home  were 
apparently  unquestioned  and  no  referral  was 
made  to  the  Woman's  Bureau  to  see  what 
was  going  on  in  this  home.  Assistance  was 
authorized  and  has  continued  without  any 
effort  to  conmiunlcate  with  Mr.  M. 

RxrxaaAL   not  indicated — mothzs  sizms   to 

BZ  KMPLOTABLX KUdBIUTT  QUXSTIONED 

Case  No.  32:  Mrs.  H  has  made  seven  ap- 
plications and  has  received  assistance  con- 
tlniK>usly  since    1950.     In   1943   Mrs.  H  said 
her    husband   had   deserted.     The   case   was 
closed   after  a  neighbor   reported   that  Mr. 
H  had  been  in  the  home  all  the  time  and 
was    employed.     The    neighbor    complained 
of  the  family's  unclean  habits  and  drunken 
behavior,  saying.    "When   the  relief   checks 
come  the  entire  family  become  intoxicated." 
In  1947  and  1948  complaints  were  received 
regarding  the  care  of  the  children,  drinking, 
sale  of  "smoke,"  Mr.  H's  employment  and 
the    need    for    a   careful   investigation.     In 
1948  referral  was  made  to  Protective  Services 
and  the  case  was  closed.    In  June  1950  CWD 
refsrred  Mrs.  H  because  her  three  daughters, 
bom   1837.   1940.  and   1942.  were  to  be  re- 
turned to  her.    In  1953  a  complaint  was  re- 
ceived as  to  Mrs.  H's  drinking  and  failure  to 
buy  food  for  the  children.    When  the  worker 
visited  Mrs.  H  was  found  "dead  drunk."    The 
record  refers  to  many  discussions  as  to  em- 
ployment,  be^nnlng  in   1954.     In   1956  she 
was  to  be  given  3  months  in  which  to  find 
work  and  held  to  this.    In  March  1968  she 
was  again  given  3  months  A  which  to  find 
work,   and   in   June    1958.    the   record  says 
assistance  was  to  be  discontinued  as  of  July 
1,  1958.    When  nothing  was  heard  from  Mrs. 
H.  a  home  visit  was  made  and  It  was  learned 
she  had  been  sick.    The  last  medical  report 
for  Mrs.  H  U  dated   August   11.   1958.     No 
prognosis  was  given,  the  disability  could  be 
corrected  or  reduced  and  it  is  suggested  that 
we  inquire  in  3  months  as  to  when  she  will 
be  able  to  work. 

In  1957  there  were  only  two  daughters  in 
the  home.  B  and  O.  B  had  a  baby  by  a  19- 
year-old  boy  and  G  was  said  to  have  a  heart 
condition. 

An  entry  dated  May  1957.  page  77.  reads: 
"Mrs.  H.  43  years  old.  is  small,  youthful  ap- 
pearing, and  very  neat.  She  is  now  employ- 
able and  was  actually  seeking  work  when 
Glad3rs'  illness  became  known.  Now  Gladys 
has  to  have  long  periods  of  bed  rest  and  Mrs. 
H  feels  she  is  needed  in  the  home  to  care 
for  her  child."  The  last  recorded  entry  is 
dated  December  18,  1957.  "Mrs.  H  said  she 
is  in  fairly  good  health  herself  and  that  she 
has  been  discharged  from  the  clinic.  She 
said  further  she  has  not  sought  any  employ- 
ment because  of  her  need  to  care  for 
Gladys."  No  medical  information  was  found 
in  relation  to  Gladys*  illness. 

CHILD-CARE  FLAN  SHOITLD  BE  AVAILABLE 

Case  No.  52:  Mrs.  O  applied  for  assistance 
September  27,  1955,  saying  she  had  no  child- 
care  plan  for  her  «-month-old  baby  and  was 
therefore,  unemployable.    She  gave  up  her 


job  at  Mack's  Waffle  Shop  beesuse  of  preg- 
nancy and  had  been  collecting  X7CB  benefits 
ol  tl9  a  week.  Her  brother  and  his  wife  and 
her  father  lived  at  the  same  address.  Many 
other  relatives  were  listed  in  the  District  of 
Oolumbia.  She  said  the  father  of  her  child, 
Lester  K  worlu  at  the  Washington  Poet  ai>d 
that  there  is  no  continuing  relationship.  In- 
take explained  the  need  for  her  to  get  Mr. 
K'B  address  and  for  the  Agency  to  talk  with 
him.  On  October  7.  1956.  she  gave  Mr.  K'l 
home  address.  She  said  she  would  ask  him 
to  come  to  the  oOce  on  October  12.  1956. 
Apparently  he  did  not  keep  this  appointment 
because  the  application  was  temUnated  on 
November  14.  1965.  Mrs.  O  reapplied  Oc- 
tober 22.  1966.  for  herself  and  two  children. 
She  said  Lester  K.  was  the  father  of  the 
baby  tiorn  March  1956.  She  was  living  with 
her  father,  her  brother,  his  wife,  and  two 
children  in  an  apartment  described  as 
"spacious." 

From  the  record  there  would  appear  to  be 
no  reason  why  Mrs.  O  could  not  have  ac- 
cepted employment  and  made  a  child-care 
arrangement.  Employment  was  dtscossed 
with  her  on  a  number  of  occasions.  On 
October  22.  1958.  she  said  she  would  like  to 
work  but  could  not  make  enough  to  pay  for 
a  child -care  plan.  On  four  other  occasions 
employment  was  discussed.  A  child-care 
plan  seemed  to  be  available  either  with  the 
sister-in-law  or  with  one  of  Mr.  K's  rela- 
tives, none  of  whom  was  contacted. 

CASS  SHOULD  BZ  SZ-aKTSaaZD dULO-CASZ  PLAN 

SZXMS  TO  BS  AVAHrAI  ■ 

case  No.  19:  Mr*.  F  appUed  in  June  1968 
saying  she  had  been  separated  from  Mr.  P 
for  1  month.  On  July  2.  1958.  referral  was 
made  by  Intaice  to  determine  if  Mr.  F 
had  access.  An  entry  on  form  No.  248  says, 
"Mrs.  F.'s  relatives  are  well  known  to  PAD. 
See  249."  FVom  form  No.  262  it  was  learned 
that  Mrs.  F's  mother  receives  OPA  and  three 
sisters  receive  ADC.  These  relatives  all  live 
close  to  her  and  it  would  appear  they  would 
be  available  to  provide  oare  for  the  children. 
Bmplo3rment  was  discussed  with  Mrs.  F  who 
gave  a  number  of  excuses  for  not  working. 
On  August  27.  1968.  Mr.  K  was  found  in  the 
home.  He  said  "he  believes  neighbors  refer 
to  him  as  Mr*.  F's  husband  because  Mr.  F 
sometimes  visits  Mrs  F  to  see  the  children." 
On  June  98.  1968.  referral  was  made  to  IS  to 
determine  access  of  Mr.  F  or  any  man.  On 
July  10.  1958.  IS  reported  Mr*.  F  was  not 
at  the  address  given.  Another  referral  was 
made  on  July  14.  1968.  giving  the  new  ad- 
dress. Ilils  address  was  also  found  to  be 
incorrect  and  IS  closed  Its  case  in  Septem- 
ber 1958.  Re-referral  was  made  on  October 
27.  1968.  to  determine  access.  .  This  referral 
was  made  after  the  social  worker  had  found 
a  man  in  the  home.  On  December  8.  1958, 
IS  reported  an  accurate  check  could  not  be 
made  because  of  the  locked  front  door.  IS 
also  reported  that  Mrs.  F  appeared  to  be 
pregnant.  A  re-referral  should  have  been 
made  to  determine  access. 

EXAMPLE  or  CASE  RZrEUtZS  rOK  LOCATION — 
SHOULD  BZ  BSTERBED  FOB  ACCKSS 

Case  No.  68:  The  "Retired"  record  could 
not  l>e  found  for  reading.  According  to  the 
information  on  form  No.  246.  Mrs.  W  applied 
December  1949  because  her  "husband  had 
been  incarcerated  for  cutting."  The  case  was 
closed  after  his  release.  She  reapplied  in 
August  1950  because  Mr.  W  was  "agiOn  in  Jail 
for  fighting  her."  The  case  was  closed  when 
he  returned  to  the  home.  Her  next  applica- 
tion was  September  26.  1962.  She  said  she 
was  separated  and  living  with  a  Mr.  Thomas 
M  and  had  Just  given  birth  to  his  child. 
The  application  was  terminated  when  Mr. 
W  was  interviewed  and  agreed  to  support. 
She  reapplied  In  October  1967  saying  she 
had  been  employed  since  1958  but  had  to 
give  up  her  employment  to  look  after  her 
children.  The  case  was  closed  in  September 
1968  when  It  was  learned  she  had  given  birth 
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to  another  child  and  had  work.  She  re- 
applied in  November  25.  1958.  saying  she  had 
to  give  up  her  Job  because  her  earnings  were 
Insufficient  and  she  was  no  longer  intimate 
with  the  baby's  father.  According  to  the 
entry  on  form  No.  247.  Family  Group  Sheet, 
Mrs.  W  has  eight  children;  three  with  rela- 
tives out  of  the  home  and  five  with  her.  Mr. 
W  is  the  father  of  two  children;  Mr.  M.  who 
Is  now  in  Lorton.  is  the  father  of  two  and 
Mr.  John  K.  with  whom  she  is  no  longer 
Intimate,  is  the  father  of  the  youngest  child. 
Referral  was  made  to  IS  in  November 
1957  to  locate  Mr.  W.  On  Deceml)er  9,  1957, 
IS  reported  that  Mr.  W  was  located.  On 
December  15.  1958.  re-referral  was  made  to  lo- 
cate Mr.  W.  Form  No.  122,  prepared  by  case- 
worker No.  152.  says.  "Case  closed.  Request 
to  locate  Mr.  K  withdrawn  by  Jjrevlous  work- 
er because  Mr.  K  agreed  to  support  volun- 
tarily and  signed  form  No.  57  on  December 
20.  1958."  This  entry  is  confusing  because 
there  was  no  referral  to  IS  to  locate  Mr.  K. 
Referral  should  have  been  made  to  determine 
access. 

CASES   WHICH   SHOULD  HAVE   iZEH   RErEXKED  BE- 
CAUSE OF  BEHAVIOR 

Case  No.  27:  Miss  G  was  83  years  old  when 
she  applied  for  assistance  in  September  1966. 
She  had  received  a  disciplinary  discharge 
from  District  of  Columbia  General  Hospital, 
TB  ward,  because  she  failed  to  return  after 
Labor  Day  weekend.  She  was  approved  for 
ATD  In  October  1956.  She  lived  in  what  has 
been  described  by  a  member  of  the  Woman's 
Bureau  as  the  "red  light  district."  Her  resi- 
dence was  established  by  taverns  and  bars. 
On  March  17.  1958.  notice  was  received  from 
R.  &  F.  that  Miss  G  had  given  birth  to  an 
infant  on  March  8.  1958.  It  was  at  this  point 
that  referral  should  have  been  made  to  IS 
to  determine  access.  On  April  B.  1958,  the 
Woman's  Bureau  record  was  r«Rd.  Their 
case  opened  in  1936  when  eight  children  of 
Miss  G's  mother  were  removed  after  the  fatal 
shooting  of  the  husband.  The  mother  was 
acquitted  after  relating  a  story  of  abject  pov- 
erty and  abuse.  There  were  many  other 
contacts  with  Miss  G's  mother  regarding 
neglect  of  the  children  and  disorderly  con- 
duct. Miss  G's  adult  record  at  WB  began  in 
1948.  There  was  12  arrests  for  drunken  and 
disorderly  conduct  and  1  for  assault.  Miss  G 
and  her  sister  were  involved  with  men  and 
alcohol  from  a  very  early  age.  The  brother's 
children  were  committed  to  DPW  and  his 
daughter  accused  him  of  attempted  incest. 

CASE  SHOULD   HAVE  BEEN   BCFERBED  BECAUSE  OF 
COMPLAINTS   AND  BEhXvIOR 

Case  No.  18:  On  Octol>er  15.  1968.  Mrs.  D 
applied  for  assistance  saying  she  had  to  stop 
work  oecause  her  husband  has  stopped  sup- 
porting. She  also  said  she  was  needed  in  the 
home  to  care  for  her  mother.  In  1954  the 
family  moved  to  Mr.  D's  home  in  Cleveland. 
She  remained  there,  except  for  visits  to  her 
mother,  until  October  1967  when  she  came 
back  to  be  with  her  mother  who  was  ill. 
She  planned  to  return  to  her  husband  but 
he  did  not  send  enough  money  at  any  one 
time  for  her  to  make  the  trip.  She  said  she 
had  learned  from  friends  in  Cleveland  that 
he  had  been  "running  around  with  another 
woman."  She  does  not  want  to  return  to 
him.  On  November  17.  1958.  a  letter  was 
written  to  the  DPW  in  Cleveland.  That 
agency  replied  on  December  4,  1958.  Mr.  D 
told  the  agency  he  tried  to  furnish  a  home 
for  Mrs.  D  and  the  children  in  Cleveland  but 
she  kept  "running  back  home  to  see  her 
relatives  all  the  time."  which  was  expensive. 
He  said  he  had  written  to  Mrs.  D  telling  her 
he  felt  they  should  get  a  divorce.  On  Decem- 
ber 4.  1958.  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr. 
D.  He  said  he  and  his  wife  were  forced  into 
marriage  by  someone  much  older  than  they. 
He  thought  he  wotild  fall  in  love  with  his 
wife  but  she  made  it  impossible  by  not  con- 
ducting herself  as  a  wife  should.  She  was 
unclean  about  her  person  and  she  "went  out 


at  night  and  came  back  drunk  with  the  baby 
in  her  arms."  While  Mr.  D  was  hospitalized 
she  went  out  with  other  men.  When  he 
tried  to  talk  with  her  she  would  "get  mad 
and  pack  her  clothes  and  leave  me."  He  told 
of  trying  unsuccessfully  to  get  his  wife  to 
come  back  to  him.  He  said  he  was  "fed  up 
with  her"  and  could  not  "stand  any  more." 
He  said  he  would  like  to  send  money  for  his 
children  to  the  agency  instead  of  Mrs.  D. 
He  enclosed  a  letter  written  to  him  concern- 
ing Mrs.  D  who  was  "running  wild"  and 
"running  crazy."  She  was  described  as  stay- 
ing away  from  her  children  all  night  and 
coming  home  drunk.  She  is  also  descrlt>ed 
as  "about  to  run  her  mother  crazy."  She 
was  said  to  have  gone  to  Altantic  City  with 
a  man  for  a  weekend.  The  money  Mr.  D 
sent  was  not  spent  on  the  children.  It  was 
suggested  that  Mr.  D  come  and  see  for  himself 
on  Friday  nights  about  10:00  or  10:30.  Mr. 
D  requested  an  answer  to  his  letter  but 
there  is  no  copy  of  a  reply  in  the  record. 

No  referral  was  made  to  I.S.  There  is  no 
verification  of  age  or  relationship  for  the 
younger  child,  Don.  Form  No.  248:  Living 
Arrangements,  says  that  Mrs.  D  Is  living 
with  her  mother  rent  free.  In  the  record 
there  is  a  rent  receipt  for  $55.00  in  Mrs.  D's 
name  dated  February  3,  1959. 

CASE  SHOULD  BE  REFERRED  BECAUSE  OF  BEHAVIOR 

Case  No.  73  and  case  No.  74:  Mrs.  T  had 
received  assistance  intermittently  since  1934 
and  continuously  since  1950.  Prior  to  1934 
she  was  assisted  by  the  Associated  Charities. 
Mrs.  Y  seemed  always  to  live  beyond  her  in- 
come and  there  were  two  instances  of  over- 
payment: one  in  1953  and  one  in  1956.  Mrs. 
Y  moved  constantly  without  advising  the 
agency.  It  was  usually  learned  that  she  had 
moved  only  when  a  home  visit  was  made  or 
when  checks  were  returned.  In  May  1956. 
there  was  discussion  of  employment.  In  the 
worker's  opinion,  there  were  enough  adults 
in  the  home  so  that  a  plan  could  be  worked 
out  whereby  Mrs.  Y  would  not  need  assist- 
ance. As  Mrs.  Y's  three  daughters  entered 
their  teens  each  became  pregnant.  The  case 
of  one  daughter,  V.  is  also  part  of  caseload 
No.  152.  According  to  form  No.  257,  the 
mother,  two  children,  and  a  brother  are  all 
receiving  assistance.  Mrs.  Y  is  said  to  take 
the  pregnancy  of  her  daughters  casually. 
According  to  an  entry  dated  September  27, 
1957,  when  she  learned  another  daughter,  P 
was  pregnant,  Mrs.  Y  was  "not  aware  nor  up- 
set." She  said  she  expected  this  daughter's 
marital  relations  with  the  father,  who  is 
still  in  school,  to  continue.  The  daughter. 
V,  case  No.  74,  was  20  years  old  when  she 
applied  for  assistance  In  March  1957.  There 
are  two  references,  March  26,  1967.  and  Feb- 
ruary 24,  1988,  of  referral  to  Information 
Service  to  locate  Mr.  B  the  father  of  Miss  Y's 
youngest  child.  Information  Service  has  no 
record  of  the  referral  and  no  copy  was  found 
in  the  record.  The  reviewer's  decision  was 
that  little  was  to  l>e  gained  by  referral  to 
Information  Service  of  the  mother's  case 
but  that  referral  should  have  been  made  in 
the  daughter's  case  because  of  behavior  and 
to  locate  the  fathers  of  her  children,  even 
though  the  daughter  had  made  no  effort  to 
do  so. 

REFERRAL    SHOTHJ)     BE    MADE    ON     BASIS    OF 
BEHAVIOR 

Case  No.  33 :  When  Mrs.  H  applied  in  June 
1954  she  said  Charles  L  did  not  support  his 
3-months-old  child  and  was  awaiting  grand 
Jury  action  on  a  narcotics  charge.  She  said 
she  had  three  children  by  her  husband,  who 
had  deserted  her  in  Texas.  This  was  found 
later  to  be  untrue.  These  three  children  are 
in  Alabama  with  her  mother  who  is  also 
keeping  Mrs.  H's  19-month-old  child  by 
Mr.  L.  Mrs.  H  said  the  whole  family  was 
moving  to  District  of  Colximbia  soon,  which 
they  did.  The  application  was  terminated 
because  Mrs.  H's  needs  were  being  met  by 
her   brother,    ^e   reapplied   In    September 


1954  for  herself  and  five  children.  She  said 
Mr.  H  had  deserted  in  Alabama  3  years  ago 
and  Mr.  L  was  in  prison  on  a  narcotics  charge. 
On  October  6,  1954.  she  said  she  met  Mr. 
L  when  he  was  in  the  Armed  Forces  in  Ala- 
bama and  did  not  know  he  was  married  until 
she  came  to  the  District  of  Columbia.  An 
entry  dated  April  7,  1955,  says  Mr.  L's  wife, 
Sylvia,  is  receiving  ADC,  case  No.  518-332.0. 
On  August  19,  1955,  a  letter  was  received 
from  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in 
Athens,  Tex.,  enclosing  a  letter  Mrs.  H  had 
written  to  Mr.  H's  mother.  (In  an  inter- 
view AprU  7,  1955,  Mrs.  H  had  said  Mr. 
H's  mother  was  dead.)  In  the  letter  to  Mr. 
H's  mother,  Mrs.  H  explained  the  "lies"  she 
had  told  the  agency  in  order  to  get  assist- 
ance. On  February  14,  1958,  Mrs.  H  bitterly 
attacked  the  agency  because  she  was  not 
able  to  have  boyfriends  and  because  of  the 
lack  of  privacy.  In  May  1958  a  portable 
phonograph  was  seen  which  Mrs.  H  said  was 
a  gift  and  she  said  an  imcle  wished  to  pro- 
vide a  telephone  and  a  television. 

REFERRAL    SHOULD    BE    MADE    ON     BASIS    OF 
BEHAVIOR 

Case  No.  23:  Miss  G  has  received  assist- 
ance continuously  since  1948.  When  she  ap- 
plied in  May  1948  she  had  one  child  and 
was  pregnant.  She  now  has  seven  children. 
She  said  she  was  not  married  to  Mr.  G  but 
had  lived  with  him  since  1945.  She  applied 
Ijecause  he  wob  lU.  He  was  admitted  to 
Glenn  Dale  in  1950  and  died  in  March  1951. 
On  February  5,  1951,  a  new  baby  was  seen. 
Miss  G  said  she  had  not  reported  this  be- 
cause the  father  of  the  baby  was  taking  care 
of  it.  The  worker  asked  Miss  G  to  have  the 
father  of  the  baby  come  to  the  office  to  dis- 
cuss his  intentions  to  support  her  and  the 
baby.  This  was  not  done  and  the  case  was 
closed.  However,  the  check  was  continued 
in  error.  In  June  1951  Miss  G  said  that 
Comer  B.  was  the  father  of  her  child.  On 
May  20,  1962,  there  was  a  telephone  conver- 
sation with  Mr.  B  who  said  he  was  tempo- 
rarily unemployed.  He  gave  his  address  and 
said  that  he  was  giving  Miss  G  $4  a  week. 

On  July  9,  1952,  the  birth  of  a  new  baby 
by  Mr.  B  was  discussed.  She  said,  "Oh  yes, 
I  did  not  think  you  would  hold  my  check, 
the  children  need  food."  The  worker  re- 
minded her  that  in  an  interview  on  May  20. 
1952,  she  had  denied  pregnancy.  Miss  G's 
reply  was  "We  all  tell  little  white  lies  once 
in  a  whUe." 

March  15,  1954— Miss  G  is  again  pregnant 

by  Mr.  B  who  came  to  the  office  and  said 

that  he  lives  with  his  wife  and  five  children. 

Note:  Mr.  B  has  a  long  police  record  dating 

back  to  1927  when  he  gave  his  age  as  .20. 

On  July  5,  1954.  Miss  O  gave  birth  to  her 
third  child  by  Mr.  B.  In  September  1986 
Miss  G  was  again  pregnant  and  was  re- 
minded that  she  had  said  she  had  not  seen 
or  heard  from  Mr.  B.  Meanwhile,  Mr.  B  has 
been  incarcerated  several  times.  In  Decem- 
ber 1956  she  was  told  that  when  Mr.  B  was 
released  she  would  receive  no  further  assist- 
ance and  that  he  would  be  expected  to  as- 
sume support  for  the  entire  family.  An 
enUy  dated  February  25,  1957,  says  that 
Mr.  B  was  releftsed  and  she  was  told  her  case 
would  be  closed.  On  April  8,  1967,  Mr.  B 
was  held  for  murder  and  page  39  of  the 
record  says  that  he  is  in  St.  Elizabeths. 

Referral  was  made  to  IJS.  in  1955, 1956,  and 
1957  to  locate  Mr.  B.  The  1957  referral  was 
withdrawn  after  Mr.  B's  arrest  for  murder. 
In  view  of  Miss  G's.  past  record  and  be- 
havior, re-referral  should  be  made  to  13.  to 
determine  access. 

CASE    SHOULD    BE    REFERRED NO     BFFOBT    MADK 

BT    MOTHER   TO    LOCATE    FATHER CHILD    CARE 

PLAN     SEEMS     TO     BZ     AVAILABLE ELIQIBILITT 

NOT  CLXABLT  ESTABLISHED ASSXSTANCZ 

GRANTKD    ON    A    TEMPORARY    BASIS,   BUT    COM- 
TINUKD 

Case  No.  84:  Miss  S  applied  for  assistance 
on  July  1,  1963.    She  said  she  had  to  stop 
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wcrk  due  to  pregnancy  and  requested  only 
temponu-y  awlstanoe.  She  said  Mr.  S  de- 
serted 6  weeks  ago.  She  said  she  thought  he 
was  In  Brooklyn  working  as  a  saxophone 
player.  On  July  6,  1953.  Miss  S  telephoned 
to  say  that  her  husband  had  returned  home 
and  the  application  was  terminated.  On 
April  9.  1954.  Mrs.  S  reappUed  saying  she  was 
pregnant  and  her  hxisband  was  In  Jail  for 
selling  narcotics.  She  said  she  has  been  sell- 
ing Insiirance  and  hoped  to  make  this  her 
career.  On  April  16,  1954,  she  said  she  was 
living  In  the  home  with  her  mother  and 
aunt  and  that  the  aimt  Is  wlUlng  to  provide 
shelter  for  her.  On  May  4,  1954,  the  aunt 
verlfled  that  she  Is  wlUIng  for  Mrs.  S  to  re- 
main In  the  home  rent  free. 

On  April  21,  1955.  Mrs.  8  said  she  Is  no 
longer  Interested  In  selling  Insurance.     "It 
seemed  very  hard  for  Mrs.  8  to  accept  the 
fact  that  a  mother  takes  over  part  of  the 
support  whenever  possible  If  the  husband  Is 
not  available.    I  pointed  out  to  Mrs.  S  that 
when  she  applied  for  assistance  she  merely 
asked  for  assistance  until  her  baby  was  born." 
She    said    she   planned    to   live   with   Mr.   S 
when  he  was  released.    On  November  17.  1955. 
the  worker  pointed  out  that  Mrs.  8  did  not 
appear  to  have  done  very  much  about  secur- 
ing employment  and  wondered  If  she  really 
wants  to  work.     When  the  worker  visited  on 
April  16,  1956,  she  noted  that  Mrs.  8  and  the 
children  were  still  In  bed  when  the  worker 
arrived  at  10  a.m.     Mrs.  8  said  they  never 
get   up  before    10   In    the   morning   because 
they  are  tip  late  at  night  and  the  children 
take  naps.    On  September  35,  1958,  Mrs.  S's 
mother-in-law  came  to  the  office  to  say  that 
the  Agency  should  be  Interested  in  knowing 
how  Mrs.  B  had  been  using  the  money  she 
receives  from  the  Agency.    She  wanted  to 
tell  this  some  time  ago  but  felt  that  Mrs.  8 
would    Improve.      Since    Mrs.    8    had    done 
nothing  to  try  to  do  better  she  felt  It  was 
her  place  to  notify  the  Agency  so  that  an 
Investigation    could  be  made.     She   told  of 
Mrs.  8  going  with  a  Louis  P  and  remaining 
with  him  for  as  long  as  3  or  4  days.    Mr.  P 
Is  •  miulclan  and  docs  not  get  off  from  work 
until  early  in  the  morning.     At  2  or  3  ajn. 
Mrs.  8  goes  to  his  home.    The  children  are 
left  with  iln.  S's  mother  who  cannot  jwop- 
erly  care  for  them  because  of  her  paralytic 
condition.      She   said    she    "Just   could    not 
stand  It  any  longer  with  her  son  coming  home 
from  prison  to  someone  like  Mrs.  S."    Mrs.  8 
misuses   the   money    she   receives  from   the 
Agency.     She    said   that   Mrs.   S   had   been 
working  for  her  as  an  agent  dxirlng  the  sum- 
mer selling  merchandise.     She  believes  Mrs. 
8  is  a  call  girl  at  a  house  on  T  Street,  across 
from  the  Howard  Theater  and  Is  <rf  the  opin- 
ion that  Mrs.   8  uses  dope.      At   times  she 
has  smelled  whisky  on  Mrs.  S's  breath.    She 
said  Mrs.  8  manages  to  get  back  home  about 
the   time   she   thinks   the  worker  will   visit. 
Mrs.  8^  check  was  held  and  on  October  5, 
1956,  a  visit  was  made  and  there  was  a  long 
discussion  with  Mrs.  S.    The  workers  told  her 
of  reports  she  stays  with  a  boyfriend  for  3  or 
3    days.     Mrs.    8   "wondered   Just   why   she 
could  not  have  a  boyfriend  when  her  hus- 
band has  been  in  prison  for  almost  3  years. 
Any  woman  would  want  a  man."     She  ad- 
mitted having  a  boyfriend  but  refused  to  give 
his  name.    She  refused  to  dlsciiss  the  matter 
of  whether  she  goes  to  her  boyfriend's  for  2 
or   3    days   at    a    time.     When   asked   about 
frequency  going  to  the  T  Street  address,  she 
jumped  up  and  scrcsuned  that  a  He  had  been 
told. 

On  October  11,  1956.  the  Woman's  Bureau 
telephoned.  The  Woman's  Bureau  felt  there 
was  something  wrong  in  this  sitiiation.  Mrs. 
S's  mother  admitted  that  Mrs.  S  drinks  and 
stays  away  from  home  2  or  3  nights  at  a  time. 
The  worker  explained  to  Mrs.  8  that  assist- 
ance would  be  discontinued  because  she  was 
not  willing  to  give  Information  nor  to  have 
a  further  investigation  made.  After  the 
worker  explained  to  Mrs.  S  that  assistance 


would  be  discontinued,  she  notes  that  the 
case  was  discussed  with  the  supervisor  and 
It  was  decided  that  the  case  should  not  be 
closed  at  tills  time  but  that  a  letter  should 
be  written  giving  her  an  oiBce  appointment. 
On  October  16,  1956,  Mrs.  S  was  interviewed 
by  the  supervisor  and  had  decided  after  dis- 
cussion with  her  mother  and  her  aunt  that 
"she  would  not  go  through  with  receiving 
public  assistance."  The  supervisor  pointed 
out  the  need  for  the  lnvestlgatlc«i  of  all  r«- 
soxirces.  Mrs.  8  said  her  husband  would  be 
released  about  January  25,  1957,  and  she  felt 
she  would  be  able  to  support  the  two  children 
from  her  employment  until  that  time.  On 
April  4,  1958.  Mrs.  S  reapplied  for  assistance. 
She  bad  given  birth  to  a  child  on  March  20, 
1958.  and  was  unatde  to  work.  She  is  still 
living  with  her  aunt,  her  mother,  and  three 
cousins.  She  said  Mr.  8  had  deserted  in 
February  1957  after  she  had  asked  him  to 
leave  her  mother's  home.  She  said  Rudy  W 
was  the  father  of  her  last  baby.  Mr.  W  is  a 
musician  who  travels  and  did  not  know  of 
her  pregnancy.  The  baby  Is  now  with  a 
family  who  want  to  adopt  him.  Mrs.  S  was 
told  that  referral  would  be  made  to  I.S.  to 
locate  her  husband.  Referral  was  made  to 
IJ3.  AprU  11,  1958,  by  the  Intake  worker  to 
locate  Mr.  S.  and  to  determine  access.  On 
July  17,  1958.  IS.  reported  no  man  was  found 
present  in  the  home  after  several  visits. 

An  entry  dated  May  22,  1958,  said  that  the 
shelter  costs  were  prorated  although  the 
aunt  had  said  on  several  occasions  she  would 
not  charge  any  rent.  There  Is  no  record  of 
any  recent  discussion  with  the  aunt.  The 
ADC  policy  concerning  access  to  the  home 
was  discussed.  Mrs.  S  said  she  had  "done 
a  great  deal  of  growing  up  in  the  past  year." 

CASE   SHOtJLD    BE    BETEmRED MAN    LOCATED NO 

ACTION  TAKEN — NO  ETTOBT  MADE  BT   MOTHEK 

TO       LOCATE       FATHERS CHILD       CARE       PLAN 

SHOULD        BE        AVAILABLE — BLIGIBILITT        NOT 
CLEARLT   ESTABLISHED 

Case  No.  38:  Miss  J's  applications  for  as- 
sistance in  1948  and  1949  were  terminated 
because  she  was  employed  or  employable. 
When  she  reappUed  May  25,  1950.  she  said 
she  was  pregnant  and  could  not  continue  to 
work.  She  was  told  that  no  assistance  oould 
be  authorized  until  she  made  efforts  to  lo- 
cate the  father  of  her  unborn  child.  The 
application  was  terminated.  She  reapplied 
in  December  1950.  She  gave  the  laat  name 
and  address  of  the  man  responsible  for  her 
last  pregnancy.  She  said  she  had  lived  with 
Frank  S.  Miss  J  was  told  by  Intake  that  we 
would  need  to  see  the  fathers  of  her  children 
before  assistance  could  be  oontaiued.  The 
caee  was  closed  in  May  1951  after  the  land- 
lord reported  that  a  man  had  helped  Miss  J 
move  and  her  addreos  was  unknown.  Miss 
J  reapplied  July  23,  1951.  She  was  told  by 
Intake  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  Agency 
to  see  Mr.  M.  the  father  of  her  older  child; 
Mr.  T.  the  father  of  her  younger  child  aixi 
Mr.  S  with  whom  she  had  been  living.  The 
application  was  terminated  in  August.  On 
August  28,  1951.  she  applied  again.  She  said 
she  could  not  bring  the  two  fathers  to  the 
office.  No  mention  was  made  of  Mr.  S  at 
this  time  and  he  is  not  mentioned  again  In 
the  record.  After  conference  with  the  su- 
j>ervisor,  it  was  decided  Miss  J  had  made 
efforts  to  locate  the  fathers  and  a  grant  was 
authorized.  In  April  1952,  when  Miss  J  in- 
quired about  renting  an  apartment,  she 
asked  about  the  privilege  of  entertaining 
men.  Also  In  Ap>rll  1952,  child  c«re  arrange- 
ments were  discussed  and  Miss  J  said  she 
preferred  to  remain  on  assistaiM^.  The  rec- 
ord shows  that  child  care  plans  and  employ- 
ment were  discussed  in  May  1953  and  June 
1954.  At  the  time  oT  the  June  23.  1964. 
visit,  the  worker  noted  that  Miss  J  was  Just 
getting  up  at  the  time  of  the  visit  which 
was  at  1  pjn.  On  July  30.  1954.  a  report  was 
received  that  Miss  J  and  the  children  were 
being  suppwrted  by  Mr.  G,  "who  gives  her 
everything  she  wants."     In  August  1954  this 


report  was  discussed  with  Miss  J  and  the 
need  to  have  Mr.  Q  come  to  the  office.  "Miss 
J  said  she  was  not  going  to  do  this  because 
she  did  not  want  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  him  and  if  we  wanted  to  withhold  as- 
sistance, that  would  be  all  right  with  her." 
She  came  in  later  "to  tell  me  she  had  done 
all  she  Intended  to  do  and  wanted  her  check 
for  September  1954."  Under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 24.  1954.  the  following  entry  Ls  made : 
"Mr.  a  In  office,  said  they  are  no  longer 
friends  but  she  has  another  man.  Knows 
where  father  of  both  children  are."  On  Sep- 
tember 27,  1954,  Miss  J  brought  Mr.  G  to  the 
office.  He  said  he  had  known  Miss  J  only  a 
short  while.  "He  stated  that  he  met  her  one 
day  while  sitting  in  the  park  and  that  she 
told  him  of  her  plight  and  he  felt  sorry  for 
her  and  loaned  her  »20.  •  •  •  He  emphati- 
cally stated  that  he  was  not  her  boyfriend 
and  had  nothing  to  do  with  Miss  J." 

There  was  no  reference  in  this  Interview 
to  Mr.  O's  statement  on  August  24  that 
Miss  J  "has  another  man."    On  Decemt>er  16, 

1954,  employment  was  discussed  and  the 
worker  explained  that  assistance  was  being 
put  on  a  temporary  basis  so  that  she  could 
put  forth  efforts  to  locate  work  and  locate 
the   fathers  of  her   children.     On   June  23. 

1955.  it  was  noted  that  Miss  J  appeared  to 
be  pregnant.  She  denied  this.  There  was 
also  discussion  regarding  Mr.  M  and  Mr.  T. 
the  fathers  of  Miss  J's  two  children.  She 
said  she  did  not  know  where  they  were.  The 
worker  also  noticed  a  comparatively  new  21- 
Inch  television.  Miss  J  said  this  had  been 
purchased  by  her  sister-in-law's  husband. 
"Miss  J  became  very  upset.    She  stated  that 

if  she  had  to  secure  all  that  Information  con-  ^ 
cernlng  the  television  she  did  not  see  any 
need  of  going  on  accepting  assistance.  She 
stated  that  Public  Assistance  has  been 
worrying  her  about  different  things  for  the 
past  4  years  and  she  was  tired  of  them  'heck- 
ling' about  everything.  She  further  stated 
that  there  was  no  need  to  drill  on  her  about 
the  television.  She  was  not  going  to  make 
any  effort  to  secure  any  information  con- 
cerning the  television.  Miss  J  explained 
that  she  was  not  coming  to  the  office  to  bring 
Infornaatlon  or  to  do  anything  further.  We 
oould  withdraw  aid.  She  did  not  know  how 
she  would  manage  but  she  was  Just  tired  of 
being  worried  to  death  by  PAD."  The  worker 
explained  that  Miss  J  would  be  given  until 
July  15,  1956.  to  bring  In  Information  con- 
cerning the  fathers  of  her  children  and  the 
television.  Miss  J  said  we  could  pet  any  date 
we  desired,  she  was  not  coming  to  the  office 
and  she  wanted  assistance  discontinued.  It 
was  recommended  that  assistance  be  dis- 
continued but  It  would  appear  that  the  case 
was  not  cloeed.  During  July  1955.  Miss  J 
was  in  the  office  several  times  to  discuss  her 
continued  eligibility  for  assistance.  In  Au- 
gust the  case  was  closed  because  Miss  J  re- 
fused to  comply  with  the  Agency's  policy 
concerning  the  television,  to  clarify  her  pres- 
ent living  arrangements,  and  to  have  the 
fathers  of  the  children  visit  the  office  con- 
cerning plans  for  the  care  and  support  of 
the  children. 

Six  other  reappllcations  were  terminated 
during  1956  and  1958.  On  November  10.  1958. 
Miss  J  made  her  13th  application  for  assist- 
ance. She  said  that  she  was  physically  un- 
able to  work  more  than  1  day  a  week.  She 
bad  been  meeting  her  needs  mainly  through 
her  paramour.  Charles  A.  An  entry  on  form 
No.  258,  "Deprivation  of  parental  support — 
ADC,"  says  that  Mr.  M's  address  Is  unknown. 
She  said  that  Ernest  T  is  under  court  order 
to  pay  96  a  week.  His  address  is  also  un- 
known. She  said  both  men  are  married.  On 
tona  No.  252,  Charles  A  is  listed  as  a  para- 
mour, address  unknown.  Miss  J  was  referred 
to  DCOH  November  10.  1958.  but  there  is  no 
medical  Information  in  the  record.  Miss  J. 
said  that  BCr.  A  was  a  "sheUshocked  drunk- 
ard." She  said  she  did  not  know  how  to 
begin  looking  for  him  and  was  afraid  to  con- 
tinue any  association  with  him.    Emergency 
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assistance  was  authorized  and  referral  to  I.S. 
made  by  Intake  to  locate  Mr.  T  and  to  deter- 
mine If  any  man  has  acceas  to  the  home. 
On  January  8^  1959,  I.S.  located  Mr.  T  in 
D.C.  IJ9.  report  of  February  6,  1959,  was 
not  found  In  the  case  record.  In  this  re- 
port no  man  was  found  In  the  home  but 
the  clrcunutances  were  suspicious  and  re- 
referral  was  suggested. 

The  Agency's  requirements  to  which  Miss  J 
had  been  held  at  the  time  of  her  previous  12 
applications  were  disregarded  and  the  emer- 
gency assistance  was  authorized.  The  review 
date  was  set  for  October  31,  1950.  In  the 
recorded  Interview  December  17,  1958,  the 
reviewer  sensed  that  Miss  J  was  "settling 
down  on  assistance."  Nothing  was  required 
of  her  and  she  said  she  was  glad  that  she 
was  able  to  sstablish  eligibility  for  assist- 
ance again,  and  believed  things  would  be 
better  for  her  and  the  children  from  now 
on.  She  added  that  she  believed  that  she 
could  keep  her  eligibility  clear  by  cooperat- 
ing with  Agency  and  maintaining  a  satisfac- 
tory home  fCH"  her  children. 

NO    0TORT    MADE    BT    MOTHZS    TO    LOCATE    TK- 
TimS— CHILD  CARS  FLAN  SESMED  AVAn.ABLB— 

SHOVLB  BE  RXTBRRKO  TO  DETtftMINE  ACCSSS 

ELIOXBILrrT    NOT  CLEARLT    ESTABLISHED 

Case  No.  12  and  case  No.  13:  Miss  J.  D.  and 
Miss  X.  D.  cu'e  sisters,  both  receiving  assist- 
ance. Their  mother  Is  also  receiving  assist- 
ance. The  three  assistance  payments  for 
March  1959  totaled  $517.00.  The  mother's 
case  is  not  a  part  of  caseload  No.  162  and  was 
not  read.  The  CWD  record  on  Miss  J.  D.  was 
read. 

Miss  J.  D.,  age  nineteen,  applied  in  May 
1957,  She  had  one  child,  was  pregnant  and 
lived  with  her  parents  who  were  receiving 
ADC.  The  need  to  talk  with  the  fathers  of 
her  children  was  explained.  She  failed  to 
provide  information  and  the  application  was 
terminated.  She  reapplied  In  November  1957. 
Her  sister.  B.,  was  receiving  assistance  for 
her  four  children  and  Miss  D.  said  the  mother 
wanted  the  daughters  to  move  away.  No 
discussion  regarding  need  to  talk  with  the 
fathers  Is  recorded.  Assistance  was  author- 
ized. In  January  1958  the  J.C,  reported  a 
finding  of  "not  guilty"  because  Miss  D.'s 
testimony  Indicated  a  pattern  of  promiscuity. 
Bhe  admitted  relations  with  2  men  prior  to 
and  during  both  pregnancies. 

In  February  1958  asalstanoe  was  continued 
on  a  temporary  basis  while  Miss  D.  looked 
for  work.  She  seemed  to  make  no  effort  to 
find  employment  and  the  case  was  closed  In 
June  1958,  since  both  her  mother  and  sister 
were  in  the  home.  She  reapplied  in  Decem- 
ber 1958,  saying  her  mother  was  planning  to 
go  to  work  and  her  sister  had  moved  away. 
An  SA  grant  was  authorized,  and  no  discus- 
sion recorded  as  to  need  to  talk  with  fathers. 
No  address  was  shown  on  the  application 
form  and  no  information  found  as  to  living 
arrangements.  The  finding  of  the  reviewer 
was  that  referral  to  I.S.  did  not  appear  to  be 
indicated  at  this  time  since  Miss  D.  had  not 
been  required  to  make  any  effort  to  locate 
the  fathers  and  since  it  would  seem  that 
either  the  mother  or  the  sister  receiving  as- 
sistance oould  be  expected  to  care  for  the 
children  while  Miss  D.  worked. 

The  CWD  record.  Ho.  T15673.  was  read. 
Miss  J3.  was  committed  in  1964  for  "revoke  of 
probation."  She  was  placed  in  probation  fol- 
lowing a  period  of  truancy.  She  was  dis- 
orderly and  belligerent  In  acbool.  The  case 
was  in  court  In  November  19&5.  Miss  D.  was 
disorderly  In  a  grill  and  had  been  drinking 
and  cursing.  She  ran  away  Crom  HP.  in  April 
1954  and  was  "lost  to  the  Agency  until  Oc- 
tober 1956."  She  said  when  she  ran  away  she 
had  been  "right  at  home."  (Presumably  in 
the  home  of  her  mother  receiving  ADC.)  The 
CWD  record  made  no  mention  of  the  mother 
receiving  assistance.  The  CWD  record  men- 
tions a  Mr,  O,  Miss  D.  said  she  had  known 
him  for  a  long  time  and  stayed  frequently 


with  him  at  his  address.  She  said  he  visited 
her  in  her  home  most  of  the  time  and  she 
would  probably  continue  going  with  him. 
CWD  decided  J.  should  retiu-n  to  her  home. 
In  August  1956  there  was  another  complaint 
of  drunk  and  disorderly  at  2 :  30  a.m. 

Miss  E.  D.  applied  for  assistance  in  June 
1965.  (She  was  not  yet  nineteen.  She  had 
two  children.  When  the  record  was  read  in 
March  1959  she  had  four  children  and  was 
pregnant.)  The  children  were  with  relatives. 
The  application  was  terminated  and  she  was 
advised  to  look  for  work.  "The  applicant 
seemed  to  resent  such  a  suggestion  and  said 
she  had  never  worked." 

She  applied  again  in  December  1955  saying 
she  was  pregnant  by  Mr.  S.  the  father  of 
her  two  children.  Mr.  S  was  incarcerated. 
The  application  was  terminated  since  he  was 
to  be  released  in  about  2  weeks.  She  re- 
applied in  May  1957  for  herself  and  four  chil- 
dren. The  father  of  all  the  children,  Mr.  S, 
was  in  prison  for  nonsupp<»t.  "Mrs.  S  Is 
aware  of  Mr.  8'  family  by  Miss  D  and 
both  mothers  are  applying  for  ADC  at  this 
time.  Miss  D  said  Mr.  8  keeps  regularly 
employed  but  finds  it  Impossible  to  support 
two  growing  families.  *  *  *  Miss  D  seems  to  be 
competing  with  Mrs.  8.  and  wants  to  be- 
lieve he  will  divorce  his  wife  and  marry 
her.  She  refers  to  him  as  her  husband  and 
did  not  deny  that  their  relationship  will 
be  resumed  upon  his  release."  She  said 
her  relationship  with  Mr.  8  began  when 
she  was  14  and  he  was  18.  Mr.  8  was  al- 
ready married,  but  made  repeated  promises 
to  get  a  divorce  and  marry  her.  Miss  D 
said  her  life  at  home  had  not  been  good. 
"In  addition,  she  sadd  Mrs.  D  was  so  pre- 
occupied In  her  own  love  affairs  that  they 
had  to  naake  their  own  decisions  and  grow 
up  as  best  they  could."  It  was  decided  In 
conference  with  the  supervisor  and  District 
Supervisor  "that  putting  another  grant  In- 
to the  D's  household  would  not  help  our 
applicant."  Mr.  8  was  to  be  released  soon 
and  it  was  felt  that  Miss  D  should  seek 
employment,  and  try  to  acquire  some  skill. 
Before  the  case  was  closed  In  Jxme  1967, 
"Miss  D.  talked  with  me  at  boom  length 
about  how  she  perhaps  would  not  find  her- 
self in  this  predicament  if  she  had  had  the 
benefit  of  some  guidance.  She  was  not 
bitter  toward  her  mother  but  said  that  her 
mother  had  not  had  the  benefit  of  guidance 
either  since  her  family  had  begun  when 
she  was  14  years  old."  Miss  D.  reapplied 
December  23,  1957.  She  said  she  wanted  to 
move  out  of  her  mother's  home.  She  said  she 
no  longer  sees  Mr.  8.  She  is  pregnant  by  Mr. 
R,  who  came  to  the  office  and  gave  his  em- 
ployer and  address.  He  agreed  to  supp<M-t 
"their  children  voluntarily."  He  plans  to 
reunite  with  his  legal  family.  In  view  of 
Miss  D's  past  behavior,  referral  to  13.  should 
have  been  made  to  determine  access.  Mr. 
8  was  never  seen. 

CASE  SHOULD  BE  REFERRED — HTTSBAND'S  ADDRESS 

KNOWN   Btrr  NO   ACTION   TAKEN NO   EFFORTS 

BT    MOTHER    TO    LOCATE    THE    FATHER CLICI- 

BILITT    NOT    CLEARLT    ESTABLISHED 

Case  No.  14:  At  the  time  of  Mrs.  D's  first 
application  October  20,  1964,  she  had  three 
children  and  was  pregnant.  She  asked  as- 
sistance to  supplement  the  court  order  of  $10 
a  week  from  her  husband.  She  said  that  the 
nurse  in  the  clinic  suggested  she  ^ply  tat 
ADC  and  stay  In  the  home  with  her  children. 
She  was  employed  and  decided  that  she 
would  be  better  off  to  continue  work  and  find 
someone  to  care  for  her  children.  She  moved 
leaving  no  address  and  the  application  was 
terminated  due  to  loss  of  contact.  She  re- 
applied in  July  1957,  saying  that  her  hxisband 
had  been  out  of  the  home  for  5  months.  The 
aunt,  in  whose  home  she  lives,  has  helped 
her.  She  received  $2,000  from  her  father's 
estate  and  said  she  put  $800  down  on  a 
home.  Her  husband  did  not  pay  the  notes 
on  the  prbperty  but  paid  on  a  car  Instead. 


She  had  also  been  doing  some  work.  On 
July  19,  1957,  Mrs.  D  said  that  Mr.  D  was  ac- 
tually her  common  law  husband.  He  lived 
with  her  for  10  years  until  February  195T 
when  he  left  the  family.  She  gave  the  name 
of  his  employer.  "She  said  that  she  was  at 
her  wit's  end.  that  she  has  tried  everything, 
she  has  tried  to  have  scHnething,  to  own  a 
piece  of  property,  to  make  a  future  for  her 
children,  and  her  husband  had  Just  seemed  to 
do  everything  he  could  possibly  do  to  de- 
stroy all  the  good  that  has  come  out  of  her 
efforts."  She  has  made  up  her  mind  that 
he  cannot  return  to  the  home. 

He  likes  to  run  aroiind  and  show  off  and 
take  no  responsibility.  On  July  29,  1967, 
when  the  worker  visited  the  home,  Mr.  D  wa« 
there.  He  said  he  was  not  aware  of  his  wife's 
application  for  assistance  or  that  the  family 
had  been  threatened  with  eviction.  When 
Mm.  D  had  made  her  application  she  said 
he  had  deserted  the  family  in  February  1967 
and  she  did  not  know  where  he  lived.  Mrs. 
D's  aunt,  Mrs.  E,  was  also  present  during  the 
Interview  and  she  and  Mr.  D  "hurled  accu- 
sations at  each  other."  Mrs.  D  had  nutde 
a  downpayment  on  the  home  from  an  in- 
heritance left  by  her  father.  The  aunt  and 
uncle  moved  In  8upjx»edly  on  a  temporary 
basis.  They  were  supposed  to  share  shelter 
expenses,  but  Mr.  E  was  out  of  work.  Mr. 
D  grew  tired  of  supporting  the  E  family. 
After  the  foreclosure,  the  house  was  rented 
to  the  S's  and  Mrs.  E  told  Mr.  D  to  get  out. 
He  left  the  home  in  AprU  1957  and  asked 
Mrs.  D  and  the  children  to  come  with  him 
to  a  house  he  had  rented.  She  ref\ised  to 
move  with  him  because  she  said  she  thought 
he  might  have  another  woman  living  there. 
He  said  he  visits  the  home  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  makes  repairs,  cuts  the  boys' 
hair.  Mrs.  D  spent  the  night  with  him  In 
his  rooms  one  night  the  previous  week.  Ha 
said  he  was  trying  to  get  Mrs.  D  away  from 
her  relatives.  He  has  brought  food  each 
week.  He  said  Mrs.  D  had  told  him  he  was 
too  old  for  her.  Mrs.  D  said  she  thought 
she  should  stay  with  her  aunt  so  that  she 
could  care  for  the  children  while  Mrs.  D 
worked.  Mr.  D  wanted  to  rent  an  apartment 
for  the  famUy.  On  July  31,  1957,  Mr.  D 
said  that  Mrs.  D  had  decided  to  remain  in 
the  aunt's  home  so  that  she  oould  work  and 
Mrs.  X  oould  look  after  the  children.  He 
thinks  Mrs.  D  may  be  interested  in  a  younger 
man  she  has  permitted  to  come  there.  He 
thinks  someone  has  told  M^.  D  that  she 
could  work,  obtain  support  from  him,  and 
also  receive  assistance.  The  application  waa 
terminated  in  Augiut  1967.  Mr.  D  was  to 
continue  to  provide  food,  clothing,  and  in- 
cidentals for  the  family  and  a  share  of  the 
shelter  expenses.  On  January  21,  1968,  the 
aunt's  employer  telephoned  to  say  that  Mr. 
D  had  deserted.  On  February  20,  1958.  Mrs. 
D  reapplied.  She  said  that  Mr.  D  separated 
from  the  family  and  was  not  supporting  ex- 
cept for  occasional  small  amounts  of  food. 
They  were  evicted  and  forced  to  move  with 
Mrs.  E.  Emergency  assistance  was  author- 
ized "due  to  emergency  need"  and  the  Intake 
worker  noted  on  form  No.  346  that  Mr.  D's 
absence  was  to  be  confirmed  through  13. 
and  that  Mr.  D  was  to  be  seen  regarding 
support.  An  undated  entry  on  form  No.  246 
reads:  "Interview  with  Mr.  D  eeUbiished 
that  absence  did  not  exist.  Faooily  was  split 
by  eviction.  Mr.  D  supporting  family  to  the 
best  of  his  ability.  Mrs.  D  never  able  to 
come  in  with  Mr.  D  but  admits  that  Mr.  D 
not  absent  at  first  but  does  not  want  him 
now."  Mrs.  D  refused  her  husband's  offer 
of  a  h(»ne.  The  case  was  recommended  for 
closing  under  code  8 — "Originally  inellglMe 
under  State  plan." 

On  May  26,  1958.  CWD  referred  Mrs.  D  and 
the  children.  The  referral  states  that  Mr. 
D  had  deserted  in  February  1958  and  that 
Mrs.  D  and  the  children  were  sheltered  tem- 
porarily by  Mrs.  E.  The  referral  said  that 
Mr.  D's  whereabouts  were  unknown  and  she 
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did  not  Intend  to  resume  her  common  law 
relatlonehlp  wltn  him.  Mrs.  D  Impressed 
CWD  as  a  mother  who  Is  sincerely  Interested 
In  her  children,  who  are  In  Junior  Village. 
On  June  9.  1968,  Mrs.  D  reapplied,  saying 
she  wanted  to  reestablish  a  home  for  the 
children.  She  Is  working  but  said  she  would 
need  to  stop  work  and  stay  home  with  the 
children.  She  said  she  would  not  consider 
going  back  with  Mr.  D.  Mrs.  D  was  told 
that  the  Agency  can  assist  her  when  she 
has  a  place  large  enough  to  accommodate 
the  family.  After  a  conference  with  CWD 
on  August  13.  1968.  emergency  assistance  was 
authorized.  The  following  entry  Is  made 
on  Ptorm  No.  a4«.  "Deprivation  of  parental 
support  exists  because  of  continued  absence. 
Mr.  D,  conunon  law  husband  of  Mrs.  D  and 
father  of  all  children  denied  paternity  at 
J.C.  on  June  33,  1968,  and  case  was  referred 
to  Corporation  Counsel.  See  form  No.  341. 
Bearing  to  be  held  on  August  14. 1968." 

An  entry  on  form  369  reads  in  part  as  fol- 
lows :  "Contacts  we  have  had  with  the  father 
gives  picture  of  sincere  intent  and  acknowl- 
edgement of  responsibility  *  *  *.  Was  seen 
In  PAD  on  February  36  after  Mrs.  D.  re- 
ceived XA  •  •  •.  He  contends  children  need 
and  want  him.  He  says  neglect  of  children. 
If  any,  due  to  mother's  unconcern  and  desire 
for  Immorality." 

Although  Mrs.  D's  statements  were  found 
to  be  untrue  on  two  prevloxis  applications, 
emergency  assistance  was  again  authorized 
and  no  attempt  made  to  talk  with  Mr.  D. 
Mrs.  D's  grant  of  »203.00  continues  with  a 
review  date  set  for  June  30,  1959.  There  is 
no  dictation  by  the  present  worker  and  no 
report  on  the  J.C.  hearing  set  for  August 
14.  1968.  This  ease  was  accepted  without 
any  attempt  to  talk  with  Mr.  D.  whose  ad- 
dress Is  known  and  his  )>reviou8  statements 
concerning  support  and  interest  in  the  chil- 
dren were  known.  Since  the  case  was  ac- 
cepted, policy  requires  referral  to  IS.  No 
referral  was  made. 

CASK  SHOUU)  BB  KK-Ezrzaaxo — CLioiBn.rrT  not 

CLKAKLT  KSTABLISHKD ^TATHEX  NOT  SKEN  AL- 
THOUGH   AODSXSS    KNOWN NO    ETTOST    MAOK 

BT  MOTBZX  TO  HAVK  FATHSX  COMK  TO  OITICX 

Case  No.  26 :  Miss  H  was  23  years  old  when 
she  applied  in  May  1955  for  herself  and  four 
children.  She  said  that  the  children's 
father,  Mr.  D,  with  whom  she  had  been  liv- 
ing had  left  the  home.  Miss  H  knew  where 
be  was  working'  and  In  view  of  his  availabil- 
ity and  employability,  the  application  was 
terminated.  She  reapplied  again  in  May 
1965.  She  said  she  could  not  &nd  Mr.  D 
and  then  later  said  she  thought  she  could 
find  him.  This  application  was  terminated 
due  to  failure  to  obtain  support.  In  July 
1966  she  came  In  again  to  apply  for  ADC. 
She  was  pregnant  and  said  that  Mr.  D  was 
not  the  father  of  the  expected  child.  This 
application  was  terminated  because  of  fail- 
ure to  obtain  support  from  the  father  of  the 
children.  She  reapplied  in  September  1955. 
The  two  oldest  children  were  in  Junior  Vil- 
lage. She  named  Prank  H  as  the  father  of 
her  unborn  child.  She  said  she  sees  him 
twice  a  week  but  has  no  marital  relations 
with  him.  because  he  said  he  would  not  be 
responsible  for  anyone  in  her  present  con- 
dition. The  location  of  Mr.  D  was  explained 
as  a  condition  of  eligibility.  Mr.  H.  was 
seen.  He  has  a  wife  and  three  children  and 
was  planning  to  live  again  with  his  wife. 
He  said  he  had  not  been  intimate  with  Miss 
H  since  September  1956.  He  confirmed  her 
statements  that  their  intimacies  always  took 
place  at  his  home.  He  was  undecided  as  to 
continuing  his  relationship  with  Miss  H  and 
said  he  would  let  the  worker  know  on  Octo- 
ber 10  what  he  planned  to  do  about  this. 
On  October  21.  1966.  ICss  H  told  a  weird 
■t<nry  about  not  knowing  who  the  father  of 
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her  second  child  was  because  she  had  "a 
few  drinks"  and  had  been  dragged  Into  an 
alley  by  five  men.  all  of  whom  were  intimate 
with  her.  On  October  37.  1966.  the  worker 
read  the  Women's  Bureau  record.  Miss  H 
was  known  to  them  for  drunk  and  disorderly 
conduct  and  was  brought  in  five  times  from 
1963  to  1966.  On  November  4,  1955.  Mr.  H 
came  to  the  ofBce  and  said  he  planned  to 
live  with  his  wife  in  North  Carolina.  On 
December  0.  1966.  a  visit  was  made  to  Mrs. 
C,  who  said  Miss  H  was  her  adopted  daughter. 
Mrs.  C  said  that  when  Miss  H  was  young  she 
refused  to  mind  and  was  placed  in  a  home. 
"Since  she  had  been  discharged  from  the 
home  she  has  been  having  children  regu- 
larly." Mrs.  C's  son  sees  Mr.  D  every  day. 
On  December  8.  1956,  a  visit  was  made  to  the 
home  of  Mrs.  C's  son.  "He  said  he  did  not 
think  Miss  H  could  ever  be  a  good  mother 
and  that  whether  she  got  on  the  welfare 
or  not  would  not  make  any  difference  in  her 
behavior  because  she  likes  to  live  around 
from  hand  to  mouth  and  have  babies." 

It  seemed  to  him  that  Miss  H.  did  not 
want  to  work.  He  thought  the  children  are 
better  off  away  from  Miss  H.  On  December 
8.  1955,  a  conference  was  held  with  CWD. 
"Much  discussion  went  on  concerning  Miss 
H.'s  behavior  as  a  mother  and  meeting  pvib- 
lic  assistance  requirements.  Conclusion: 
CWD  is  willing  to  have  the  children  returned 
to  the  home  with  supervision  from  their 
agency  provided  public  assistance  is  granted." 
On  January  11,  1958  Mr.  D.  was  seen  in  the 
Juvenile  Court  worker's  office.  He  denied 
paternity  of  all  but  two  children.  "Mr.  D. 
explained  that  he  would  love  to  live  with 
Miss  H.  again  in  order  that  the  whole  family 
could  be  together  even  though  he  knows 
R.  and  D.  are  not  his  children.  This  makes 
no  difference  to  him.  He  stated  he  could 
overlook  Miss  H's.  faults  because  he  really 
loved  Miss  H."  He  said  Miss  H.  had  known 
where  he  was  and  has  seen  him  constantly. 
He  visits  at  least  once  a  week.  He  said  the 
father  of  the  coming  baby  could  be  anyone 
because  Miss  H.  was  constantly  out  in  the 
street. 

On  January  13  and  18.  1956.  there  were 
long  interviews  with  Miss  H.  and  Mr.  D.  It 
was  pointed  out  that  the  agency  did  not  con- 
sider them  to  be  separated.  Mr.  D.  tried  to 
live  with  Miss  H.  and  wanted  to  accept  all  the 
children  but  she  did  not  act  toward  him  as 
a  wife  should  and  he  was  not  going  to  live 
with  her.  His  decision  was  accepted  and  a 
grant  authorized.  Later  it  was  decided  that 
the  assistance  payment  could  not  be  ap- 
proved because  Miss  H.  had  not  demonstrated 
that  she  could  be  a  responsible  mother. 
CWD  was  notified  that  the  grant  was  not 
approved  as  planned.  On  March  13,  1956. 
Miss  H.  was  again  in  office  and  there  was  a 
long  discxusion  regarding  her  behavior.  She 
admitted  that  she  had  left  the  children  on 
different  occasions.  She  feels  she  can  be  a 
good  mother.  She  said  she  had  left  the  chil- 
dren to  obtain  money  for  food  and  rent. 
She  had  gone  to  gambling  houses  because 
she  knew  Mr.  D.  could  be  found  there  and 
she  had  on  occasions  tried  her  own  luck. 
Her  drinking  began  when  she  became  angry 
visit  was  paid  to  Mrs.  C.  Miss  H.'s  adoptive 
visit  was  paid  to  Mrs.  C,  Miss  H's.  adoptive 
mother.  Miss  H.  had  recently  been  In  her 
home  but  she  had  to  ask  her  to  move.  She 
took  Miss  H.  in  because  of  her  pregnancy. 
Miss  H.  allowed  Mr.  D.  to  come  there.  Miss 
H.  expected  Mrs.  C.  to  stay  home  with  the 
children  while  she  ran  the  streets.  Miss  H. 
left  the  children  twice  and  did  not  return 
until  morning.  She  doesn't  feel  that  Miss 
H.  will  change  as  long  as  she  hangs  with  that 
group  of  girls  on  7th  Street,  they  only  want 
to  drink  and  stay  with  one  man  after  an- 
other for  one  meal  and  later  end  up  with 
children    they    cannot    support.      Mrs.    C. 


doubts  that  Miss  H.  really  wants  her  children. 
She  feels  that  Miss  H.  should  not  have  her 
8  year  old  daughter  because  of  the  men  Miss 
H.  has  coming  and  going  in  the  home.  She 
believes  that  this  child  was  attacked  by  a 
man  when  she  was  left  alone.  She  does  not 
believe  Miss  H.  will  stay  in  the  home  and 
care  for  her  children  properly.  She  has  al- 
ways had  trouble  with  Miss  H.  and  that  is  the 
reason  why  she  had  her  committed  to  CWD 
some  time  back.  She  believes  if  she  works 
she  would  not  have  time  to  run  the  streets. 
She  has  never  worked  since  she  has  been 
grown.  She  merely  drags  the  children  from 
place  to  place.  On  March  21,  1968,  there  was 
another  conference  with  CWD  who  believed 
that  Miss  H.  has  never  had  a  chance  to  see 
what  she  could  do  if  she  had  financial  sup- 
port. On  March  23.  1956.  the  worker  and 
supervisor  decided  to  approve  Miss  H's.  grant 
for  a  2-week  period  with  both  CWD  and 
PAD  watching  the  situation  very  closely  to 
determine  Miss  H's.  adequacy  as  a  parent. 
This  was  explained  carefully  to  Miss  H.  on 
March  26.  1956.  On  AprU  19.  1956.  notation 
is  made  that  the  case  is  being  referred  to 
1.8.  so  that  Miss  H.'s  home  will  be  under 
surveillance  night  and  day  to  determine 
whether  she  Is  following  through  on  the  ad- 
vice given.  It  was  planned  with  CWD  to 
have  Miss  H's.  three  children  returned  to 
the  home  with  close  supervision.  Assistance 
was  authorized  on  a  monthly  basis  because 
of  Miss  H.'s  promiscuous  behavior  and  evi- 
dence of  being  a  weak  parent. 

In  June  1956  the  case  was  transferred  to 
another  worker.  An  entry  dated  June  8,  1966, 
refers  to  a  referral  to  I.S.  to  locate  Mr.  D. 
but  the  request  to  I.S.  does  not  mention 
this.  On  July  12,  1966.  the  Woman's  Bureau 
telephoned  to  say  that  Miss  H  had  left  the 
children  alone  at  2  a.m.  Miss  H  said  she 
had  gone  out  to  find  Mr.  D.  She  was  told 
by  PAD  that  another  such  report  would 
mean  referral  to  CWD.  On  September  17, 
1956,  I.S.  reported  no  man  seen  in  the  home. 
On  October  3,  1956  Mr.  D.  was  in  the  office. 
He  told  of  living  with  Miss  H.  and  of  their 
frequent  separations.  He  said  their  last  sep- 
aration was  because  Miss  H.  would  go  out 
"and  stay  until  the  wee  hours  of  morning." 
He  said  he  has  tried  hard  to  provide  a  home 
and  has  begged  Miss  H.  to  change.  He  said 
she  drinks  excessively.  He  talked  about  how 
much  he  loved  Miss  H.  On  October  4.  1966. 
worker  told  Miss  H.  of  the  Interview  with 
Mr.  D.  She  said  she  sees  him  often  as  he  Is 
fond  of  the  children  and  comes  to  see  them. 
He  has  proved  himself  to  be  an  irreeponslble 
person  who  does  not  care  whether  the  fam- 
ily has  food  or  not  when  he  gambles.  "She 
told  the  worker  a  great  deal  about  the  un- 
derworld, about  gambling,  homosexuality 
and  prostitution.  She  wanted  wcKicer  to 
know  though  that  she  had  no  part  in  any  of 
these  but  that  she  had  lived  in  the  environ- 
ment of  people  who  Indulged  In  all  of  them. 
She  talked  about  her  many  Incarcerations 
and  what  her  life  had  been  like  inside  of 
Woman's  Bxireau  and  jails.  She  said  she  knew 
she  had  many  weaknesses  but  felt  she  could 
work  them  out  herself."  On  October  16, 
1966,  the  landlady  called  to  complain  about 
the  rent  and  Miss  H.'s  neglect  of  the  chil- 
dren. On  October  33.  1966,  the  Woman's 
Bureau  called  to  say  that  Miss  H.  was  placed 
in  Jail,  charged  with  being  drunk  and  dis- 
orderly. This  Information  was  given  to  CWD 
and  the  children  were  placed  in  Junior  Vil- 
lage. The  case  was  closed  In  January  1957. 
CWD  felt  that  Miss  H.  was  not  ready  to  have 
the  children  returned  to  her.  Miss  H.  re- 
applied August  14.  1958,  having  been  re- 
ferred by  CWD.  An  entry  on  form  No.  36-8 
says  Miss  H.  is  employed  as  a  dishwasher 
at  Normandy  Farms  and  will  have  to  give  up 
her  employment  when  the  children  are  re- 
turned home.     An  entry  on  form  No.  246, 
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dated  August  21,  1968.  says  that  Miss  H.  has 
an  Infant  son  born  February  16,  1968.  and 
that  she  Is  again  separated  from  Mr.  D.  On 
August  38.  1968.  referral  was  made  by  Intake 
to  IS.  to  establish  the  absenoa  of  Mr.  D.  Miss 
H.  said  she  has  severed  her  relationship  with 
her  undesirable  companions  and  will  try  to 
work  toward  greater  responsibility  in  regard 
to  the  care  and  supervision  of  her  children. 
Emergency  assistance  was  authorized  with 
the  review  date  set  for  September  30.  1959. 
There  is  no  record  of  any  attempt  since  the 
last  application  to  talk  with  Mr.  D.,  whcee 
relationship  with  Miss  H.  began  in  1945  and 
has  continued.  HU  address  la  given  on  form 
No.  363-A.  IJ3.  report  dated  September  33,> 
1958.  says:  "On  September  22.  1968.  I  was 
advised  by  Miss  Jones,  social  worker,  that 
we  had  no  authority  to  Investigate  this  case 
and  that  It  should  not  have  been  referred  as 
Miss  H.  U  not  receiving  a  grant  until  October 
1,  1968,  and  that  child  care  arrangements 
have  been  arranged  and  that  Miss  H.'s  chil- 
dren will  not  be  retiu-ned  to  the  home  until 
all  arrangements  have  been  completed.  In 
view  of  the  above  IJ3.  is  closing  the  Invea- 
tlgatlon."  The  entry  on  form  No.  123.  dated 
November  6.  1958.  reads:  "Request  Is  with- 
drawn, knew  of  employment.  Children  be- 
ing returned  October  1.  1968.  New  request 
will  be  sent  for  information  as  to  whether 
any  man  has  free  access  to  the  home."  There 
is  no  record  of  rereferral. 

CASES    EErSBKKD    FOE    ONE    SEASON     SHOTTU)    BE 

EKTSESED  FOE  ANOTHEE NO  ETFOKT  MADE  BT 

ICOTHEB  TO  LOCATE  TATHEHS— ELKJIBnjTT  NOT 
CLBAELT  ESTABLISHED 

Case  No.  61 :  Mrs.  S.  was  28  when  she  ap- 
plied for  assistance  In  July  1960.  (At  tl^ 
time  of  i^plicaUoo  she  had  S  children.  She 
has  had  3  other  children  since  that  time.) 
She  said  she  had  separated  from  her  hus- 
band 6  months  ago. 

Then  she  said  she  and  her  husband  had 
never  lived  together  since  their  marriage, 
"because  of  his  falliu'c  to  find  a  place  for 
themselves."  She  Is  living  with  her  mother 
and  Mr.  S  la  living  with  his  mother  In  the 
same  block  of  O  Street.  This  has  continued 
since  their  marriage.  Mrs.  S  had  two  chil- 
dren at  the  time  of  application,  one  by  Mr.  S 
and  the  older  one  by  Samuel  B,  who  had  dis- 
appeared. Mrs.  S's  mother  said  Mrs.  S  and 
the  children  could  remain  in  the  home  with- 
out paying  shelter  costs.  The  worker  talked 
with  Mr.  8*8  mother  by  telephone  and  she 
said  she  did  not  know  where  her  son  was  liv- 
ing. On  February  8.  1961.  Mrs.  8  told  worker 
she  had  given  birth  to  a  srai  on  January  4, 
1961.  The  father  of  the  child  was  Henry  D. 
She  said  he  "lives  in  the  home  with  her 
mother"  and  has  "se^feral  other  children  In 
the  neighborhood."  The  worker  talked  with 
him  by  telephone  on  January  19,  1961.  re- 
garding support  he  was  giving  to  another 
ADC  recipient  for  the  support  of  her  two 
children.  He  buys  milk  and  clothing  for  hto 
child  by  Mrs.  8.  On  October  17.  1963.  and 
July  13,  1963.  Mr.  8  was  arrested  for  violation 
of  ABC  regulations.  On  March  29,  1964.  Mrs. 
S's  mother  telephoned  to  say  she  had  to  give 
up  her  home  and  Is  living  with  a  friend.  On 
Augxist  11.  1964.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  8  were  in  the 
office.  At  first  he  said  he  would  be  willing  to 
live  with  his  family.  "Mr.  8  said  he  sees  his 
child  and  Mrs.  8  very  often  and  when  worker 
said  that  Mrs.  8  had  advised  she  had  not  seen 
him  and  that  she  had  no  idea  where  he  was 
living,  he  Jxist  looked  at  her."  "After  Mr.  8 
said  he  would  be  willing  to  go  back  and  live 
with  Mrs.  8  she  spoke  up  and  said,  'you 
know  you  have  a  girlfriend  and  I  have  a  boy- 
friend.' and  they  asked  the  worker  if  It  would 
be  all  right  if  they  talked  a  Uttle  bit  alone. 
So  the  worker  left  the  booth  for  a  few  min- 
utes, fitter  I  retximed  to  the  booth  Mrs.  8 
said  she  did  not  wish  to  go  back  to  live  with 
her  husband.    We  then  advised  her  that  there 


was  very  little  doubt  that  we  could  continue 
giving  her  assistance  since  her  husband  said 
he  would  be  willing  to  live  with  her."  She 
said  her  boyfriend  is  Robert  H  and  that  he 
comes  to  see  her  two  or  three  times  a  week 
and  usually  each  weekend.  Mr.  H  called  the 
worker  the  following  day  and  said  in  an  angry 
tone  that  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  sup- 
port of  Mrs.  8  and  her  children  and  he  did 
not  think  It  was  any  of  oiu-  biislneas  to  In- 
quire as  to  his  circiunstances  and  that  he 
only  helps  her  out  when  she  runs  short. 
Mrs.  S  said  she  expected  a  Job  and  had  found 
a  woman  to  look  after  the  children.  The  case 
was  closed.  Mrs.  8  reapplied  November  16, 
1954  and  November  18,  1954.  These  applica- 
tions were  terminated  because  Mrs.  8  was 
employable.  The  Notice  of  Ineligibility,  form 
No.  12.  dated  November  15,  1964,  contains  the 
following  paragraph:  "If  you  should  re- 
apply for  assistance  It  would  be  necessary  for 
us  to  have  sc«ne  contact  from  Mr.  Robert  H 
as  to  his  plans  for  the  family,  if  any,  and 
some  effort  would  have  to  be  made  to  try  to 
locate  and  obtain  support  from  Mr.  B  and 
Mr.  D." 

On  August  22.  1958,  Mrs.  8  re-applled  for 
assistance.  She  has  been  working  but  had  to 
stop  because  the  children  have  been  sick. 
She  said  she  planned  to  return  to  work  when 
her  children  are  well  again.  Since  her  case 
was  closed,  two  more  children  have  been 
born.  She  named  Robert  H  as  the  father. 
Referral  to  I.S.  was  made  by  Intake  October 
22.  1968.  to  locate  Mr.  8  and  Samuel  B.  An 
entry  on  form  No.  268 — ^Deprivation  of  Pa- 
rental Support — ADC,  says  there  Is  no  con- 
tinuing relationship  with  any  of  the  fathers 
of  her  children.  She  gave  Robert  H's  address. 
She  said  he  had  not  seen  Mr.  B  for  several 
years  and  did  not  know  his  whereabouts. 
She  said  she  has  not  seen  Mr.  8  In  3  or  4 
years.  Mr.  D,  she  said,  was  under  cotirt  order 
to  pay  for  the  support  of  his  child.  Accord- 
ing to  longhand  notes  In  the  record,  dated 
November  4,  1958,  she  said  she  did  not  know 
where  Mr.  8  is  living  except  "in  the  2000  block 
of  14th  Street  NW."  She  said  his  child  visits 
him  and  she  will  give  him  a  card  asking  him 
to  telephone  for  an  Interview.  "As  to  the 
other  fathers,  Mrs.  8  claims  no  knowledge 
of  their  whereabouta.  Mr.  H  Is  now  said  to 
be  in  New  York  City."  It  was  noted  that  on 
March  39,  1964,  Mrs.  8'*  mother  had  said  ahe 
was  forced  to  give  up  her  home  and  was 
living  with  a  friend. 

However,  her  address  at  the  time  of  this 
application  was  given  as  936  O  Street  where 
she  had  lived  with  Mr.  8  and  had  been 
offered  rent  free. 

The  referral  by  Intake  to  IS  was  for  the 
location  of  Mr.  8  and  Mr.  B.  There  was  no 
referral  for  the  location  of  Henry  D.  Robert 
H's  address  is  given  on  form  No.  268.  Be> 
ferral  should  have  been  made  to  IS  to  de- 
termine access.  No  effort  was  required  by 
Mrs.  S  to  have  any  of  the  fathers  come  to 
the  office. 

SHOULD    HAVE    BEEN    BSrEBBKD    BBCAUSB   OF   DE- 
NtTNCIATION.     TO     LOCATE     FATHEKS.     AND    TO 

DCTEKMINB      ACCESS NO      EEAL       EFFORT      BT 

MOTHEE      TO      LOCATE      FATKEB8 — ELIGIBnJTT 
NOT    CLEABLT    ESTABLISHED 

Case  Na  55:  Mrs.  R  applied  for  assistance 
in  April  1948  for  herself  and  two  children. 
There  have  been  fo\ir  other  pregnancies  since 
she  has  been  receiving  assistance.  She  lived 
with  her  mother,  Amanda  Newman,  who  was 
receiving  GPA.  She  worked  until  she  be- 
came ill  and  her  mother  cared  for  the  chil- 
dren. She  returned  to  work  and  the  appli- 
cation was  terminated.  She  applied  again 
in  January  1949  because  of  pregnancy.  She 
said  Laddim  B,  the  father  of  the  expected 
child,  has  been  helping  her.  He  lives  with 
his  wife.  She  gave  Mr.  R's  address  In  Cleve- 
land and  said  he  was  contributing  through 
the  D.A.'8  office.     She  gave  Mr.  B's  Washing- 


ton address  and  assistance  was  authorized 
with  the  understanding  that  she  would  con- 
tact Mr.  B  and  have  him  come  to  the  office. 
The  worker  tallied  with  Mrs.  N,  who  was 
identified  as  Mrs.  R's  grandmother.  She 
described  Mrs.  R  as  irresponsible  and  un- 
appreclatlve  of  the  efforts  Mrs.  N  had  made 
in  caring  for  the  children.  She  described 
Mr.  B  as  "no  good."  The  Public  Health 
Nurse  said  Mrs.  N  had  "hinted  that  Mrs.  B 
was  promiscuous."  On  Pebmary  16,  1961, 
when  the  worker  talked  with  Mrs.  R  con- 
cerning employment,  she  said  she  was  ex- 
pecting a  child  in  AprU.  She  named  Mr. 
John  S  as  the  father  and  was  told  that  we 
woiild  like  to  talk  with  him.  She  said  at 
the  time  of  this  interview  that  Mr.  B  Uvea 
now  in  North  Carolina.  On  March  6,  1951, 
Mr.  8  telephoned  to  say  that  he  would  give 
•10  a  week.  He  came  in  in  April  to  say 
that  he  was  not  working.  In  an  undated 
entry  on  page  18  of  the  record  the  worker 
discussed  plans  for  rettiming  to  work  and 
Mrs.  R  said  she  had  none.  "In  discussing 
the  situation  of  the  family,  it  was  to  be  noted 
that  Mrs.  R  participated  very  little  in  say- 
ing anything  and  even  started  reading  the 
newspaper,  apparently  Ignoring  worker  dur- 
ing the  interview  •  •  •.  Worker  has  at- 
tempted to  Impress  upon  Mrs.  R  that  the 
Agency  will  not  be  able  to  go  along  with  her 
unless  she  attempta  to  show  some  cooperation 
and  ambition  In  assisting  her  total  family 
picture."  "Mrs.  N  told  worker  she  was  very 
upset  at  Mrs.  R's  history  of  Illegitimate 
children."  She  told  of  friends  who  used  to 
be  kind  to  her  and  give  her  glfte,  avoiding 
her  because  she  lived  with  Mrs.  R  and  with- 
holding gifts  which  they  felt  would  benefit 
Mrs.  R.  On  March  6.  1952,  Mrs.  N  telephoned 
and  worker  learned  that  Un.  R  had  had  a 
miscarriage  In  February.  Mr.  8  was  respon- 
sible. Mrs.  R  came  to  the  office  on  March 
10,  1952,  and  was  told  that  assistance  could 
no  longer  be  continued  because  absence 
could  not  be  established.  Mrs.  R  kept  the 
two  youngest  children  with  her  and  the  older 
two  remained  with  Mrs.  N,  who  received  ADC 
for  them.  Mrs.  R  reapplied  for  assistance 
in  September  1962  saying  she  was  again 
pregnant  by  Mr.  8.  On  October  7,  1963. 
"Mrs.  R  was  advised  that  we  definitely  had 
to  see  Mr.  8  and  we  left  the  responslbUlty 
to  her  to  secure  his  cooperation  in  coming 
Into  the  office." 

On  September  11.  1963,  worker  expressed 
the  opinion  that  Mrs.  R  had  "made  no  con- 
siderable eBon  toward  locating  Mr.  8."  In 
an  undated  entry  on  page  39  the  worker  told 
Mrs.  R  that  she  would  be  expected  to  find 
employment  and  care  tot  the  children  and 
that  the  Agency  would  not  go  along  wlt^h 
her  previous  type  of  behavior.  On  December 
1, 1965.  the  landlady  telephoned  to  say  that  a 
Mr.  James  H  was  living  with  Mrs.  R.  She 
said  that  Mrs.  R  had  requested  that  Mr.  H 
be  allowed  to  stay  a  little  longer  and  she 
had  refused.  She  said  she  felt  that  Mrs.  B 
was  going  to  move  in  order  to  continue  liv- 
ing with  Mr.  H.  The  landlady's  statementa 
wtn  discussed  with  Mrs.  R  on  December  5. 
1955,  and  she  denied  that  llr.  H  was  her  boy 
friend.  She  said  she  had  not  seen  Mr.  H 
but  would  try  and  get  In  touch  with  him. 
On  December  14,  1955,  Mr.  H  came  to  the  of- 
fice. He  described  the  landlady  as  "craEy." 
He  said  he  had  helped  Mrs.  R  to  move  and 
that  he  had  no  interest  in  her.  On  December 
16,  1965.  referral  was  made  to  BJ.U.  to  lo- 
cate Mr.  B  and  Mr.  8.  Investigation  Service 
located  Mr.  B  In  South  Carolina  and  Mr.  8 
in  District  of  Columbia  General  Hoepital. 
On  February  39.  1956.  Mr.  8  was  seen  in  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Oeneral  Hoepital.  He  said 
he  had  not  seen  Mrs.  R  for  over  3  years.  "Mr. 
8  stated  that  back  In  195S,  or  whenever  they 
were  together,  he  caught  her  with  a  fellow. 
He  stated  that  it  surprised  him  as  this  waa 
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the  fellow  that  sbe  bad  gone  with  before. 
However,  be  tbougbt  tbey  bad  dlacontlnued 
tbelr  relatlonsblp.  He  stated  tbat  as  tbe  re- 
sult, be  sometimes  wondered  If  tbe  cblldren 
were  bis.  Mr.  S  stated  that  be  does  not  see 
Mrs.  R  and  does  not  plan  to  because  of  ber 
conduct  wben  tbey  were  together."  On  May 
17,  1954,  a  letter  was  received  from  Mr.  R  In 
Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  said  be  bad  not  seen 
Mrs.  R  since  1963  or  lived  with  ber  since 
1942.  There  Is  no  record  that  this  letter  was 
acknowledged.  On  March  26.  1957,  a  memo- 
randumr  was  received  trom  the  Investigation 
Service  saying  a  report  bad  been  received 
that  a  man  was  living  with  Mrs.  R.  This  re- 
port was  not  discussed  wltb  Mrs.  R  until  May 
8,  1957.  "Mrs.  R  received  this  Information 
Jubilantly,  laughed  and  said  no  man  did  not 
live  In  the  home  with  her  •  •  •."  On  De- 
cember 12.  1958.  a  discussion  of  the  ADC 
policy  Is  recorded.  No  referral  was  made  to 
Investigation  Service  In  spite  of  the  many 
complaints  of  Mrs.  R's  behavior. 

CASES    SHOUI-D'  be    RE-RITDiaKD^NO    ACTION 

Arrca  location 

Case  No.  66:  Miss  T.  age  23.  applied  No- 
vember 1,  1951.  The  father  of  her  expected 
child  was  Charles  H.  She  gave  his  District 
of  Colimibla  address  and  said  tbat  be  worked 
In  Baltimore.  She  said  he  stopped  seeing  her 
when  be  learned  she  was  pregnant.  In  Janu- 
ary 1953,  the  case  was  closed  after  It  was 
learned  tbat  she  was  again  pregnant  by  Mr. 
H.  Miss  T  requested  an  appeal  and  in  March 
1953  It  was  decided  to  accept  another  appli- 
cation. She  said  she  bad  not  seen  Mr.  H 
since  December  1952  but  that  she  made  a 
child  care  plan  and  was  looking  for  wcx'k. 
Tbe  application  was  terminated  when  she 
failed  to  provide  Information  needed  to 
esUbllfih  eligibility.  She  reapplied  March  18, 
1954,  sa3ring  she  was  pregnant  by  Johnny  C. 
She  gave  his  address  and  soclad  security 
number.  She  was  told  on  March  23.  1954, 
that  the  Agency  "would  be  Interested"  In 
talking  with  Idr.  H  as  to  bis  plans  t<x  bis 
children.  She  was  "Informed  that  the 
Agency  wotild  also  have  to  talk  to  Mr.  C 
before  any  further  consideration  could  be 
given  to  ber  application."  In  August  1954 
she  said  she  wanted  help  until  she  could  get 
work.  Assistance  was  authorized  on  a  tem- 
I>orary  basis  and  on  July  29.  1955.  she  was 
told  again  that  Mr.  H  and  Mr.  C  must  be 
seen.  On  December  21.  1955.  referral  was 
made  to  Investigation  Service  to  establish 
tbe  presence  or  absence  of  Mr.  C  and  Mr.  H. 
On  December  29.  1955.  Investigation  Service 
reported  tbey  bad  located  both  Mr.  C  and 
Mr.  H.  Mr.  C  was  advised  by  Investigation 
Service  that  th^  social  worker  would  con- 
tact him  and  that  Mr.  H  would  contact  tbe 
social  worker  on  February  23.  1956.  Both 
these  men  have  police  records.  Entries  dated 
September  17.  1958.  on  forms  247  and  248 
say  that  Mr.  C  was  found  not  guilty  of 
paternity.  Tbe  record  also  contains  a  vol- 
untary support  agreement,  form  No.  57,  dated 
February  1959  which  could  not  be  read  but 
on  which  the  name  appeared  to  be  Thomas  S. 

The  Agency  has  bad  no  contact  with 
either  Mr.  H  or  Mr.  C  in  spite  of  repeated 
statements  to  Miss  T  tbat  this  was  necessary. 
There  was  no  referral  to  Investigation  Serv- 
ice regarding  access. 

CASKS  WHICH  SHOTTLO   BS  KZ-EKrcaaKD 

Case  No.  37:  Miss  S  applied  for  assistance 
March  22.  1957.  She  was  23.  She  said  she 
had  lived  with  the  father  of  ber  children. 
Mr.  K.,  for  3  years  but  tbat  he  had  desert- 
ed and  left  town.  She  was  told  by  the 
intake  worker  tbat  she  must  make  efforts 
to  locate  Mr.  E  and  to  support  the  children. 
She  seemed  reluctant  to  seek  employment 
saying  she  did  not  think  she  could  make 
enough  money  to  support  the  children  and 
arrange  for  their  care.    Referral  was  made  to 


IS  by  Intake  April  29, 1957,  to  locate  Mr.  K  and 
on  Mairch  18,  1958,  he  was  found  by  18  to  be 
living  in  tbe  District  of  Columbia.  Tbe  rec- 
ord Is  not  clear  as  to  what  action  was  taken 
In  regard  to  Mr.  B  but  there  Is  no  record  of 
his  having  been  seen.  In  July  1957  Mr.  B 
bought  a  television  set  giving  bis  wife's  name 
as  tbat  of  Miss  S.  According  to  a  April  1, 
1959,  entry.  Miss  S  has  another  television. 
This  record  Indicates  that  re -referral  should 
be  made  to  locate  Mr.  E  and  also  to  deter- 
mine access. 

SHOm.0  BE  RKTXRKXD  TO  DEmtMINE  ACCESS 

NO   ACTION    AfTCX    LOCATION 

Case  No.  53 :  Mrs.  P  has  received  assistance 
continuously  since  1948.  Her  husband  was 
drowned  In  August  1948.  He  was  the  father 
of  two  of  her  three  children.  Three  more 
children  have  been  born  since  1948.  On 
March  6.  1950.  tbe  worked  learned  that  Mrs.  P 
had  given  birth  to  a  child  on  November  2. 
1949.  A  visit  had  been  made  on  September  4. 
1949.  but  Mrs.  P's  pregnancy  was  not  noticed 
or  at  least  not  mentioned.  William  H  was 
tbe  father  of  this  child  and  of  a  child  born 
In  1951.  Tbe  grant  continued  with  no  dis- 
cussion of  the  need  to  see  Mr.  H  nor  of  Mrs. 
P's  continued  relationship  with  blm.  On 
June  29,  1953,  the  landlord  told  the  agency 
that  Mrs.  P  Is  planning  to  be  married,  tbat 
her  boyfriend  bad  "bit  the  numbers."  On 
July  14.  1953.  Mr.  Joe  W  was  In  tbe  office 
saying  that  he  has  no  Intention  of  marrying 
Mrs.  P  since  he  already  has  a  wife.  There 
was  no  discussion  recorded  of  any  continu- 
ing relatlonsblp.  On  January  20.  1954.  a  new 
baby  Is  seen.  Mrs.  P  named  Joseph  W  as  tbe 
father  and  said  she  did  not  tell  the  agency 
because  her  assistance  would  be  stopped. 
Tbe  worker  explained  the  need  to  talk  to 
Mr.  W  and  be  came  to  the  office  January  25, 
1954.  He  said  be  would  support  the  baby. 
There  was  no  discussion  of  a  continuing  re- 
lationship. On  November  21.  1956.  referral 
was  made  to  I.S.  to  locate  Mr.  H  and  Mr.  W. 
Mr.  W  was  located  In  DUtrlct  of  Columbia 
Jail  In  April  1947  and  in  July  1947  Mr.  H  was 
located  In  District  of  Columbia.  Although 
located  by  I.S..  Mr.  H  was  never  seen.  Refer- 
ral should  have  been  made  to  determine 
access. 

CASES  EErEKKED  FOB  ONE  SEASON  BUT  SHOUU> 
HAVE  BEEN  BB-BSrEKBED  FOB  ANOTHBB  SEA- 
SON  NO    ACTTON    TAKEN    ATTEB    LOCATED 

Case  No.  70:  Miss  W  received  assistance 
from  1947  until  1951  when  an  attorney  called 
regarding  arrangements  to  purchase  a  home 
by  a  Mr.  T  and  Miss  W  who  gave  her  name 
as  Dorothy  T.  Tbe  case  was  closed  because 
need  could  not  be  established.  She  reap- 
plied for  assistance  July  24.  1951.  Another 
child  was  born  in  December  1951  and  she  has 
received  assistance  continuously  since  that 
time.  Mr.  T  died  In  October  1951.  In  July 
1966,  It  was  learned  that  she  was  pregnant  by 
Mr.  P.  She  said  she  bad  known  blm  for  4 
years  and  be  bad  visited  "as  a  regular  friend 
for  1  year."  Mr.  P  was  seen  on  October  18, 
1956.  He  said  he  bad  five  cblldren  and  a 
mother  to  support.  He  said  be  was  not  inti- 
mate wltb  Miss  W  at  present  and  did  not 
"Intend  to  have  any  more  transactions  with 
her."  Miss  W's  mother  is  also  receiving 
assistance  and  there  Is  difficulty  in  verifying 
shelter  costs  and  living  arrangements.  Miss 
W  moves  constantly  and  she  and  ber  mother 
live  together  and  then  apart.  A  man  always 
rents  the  bouse  for  them.  Referral  to  IS  on 
January  25,  1957.  was  made  by  the  previous 
worker  to  determine  resources  or  roomers 
and  to  locate  Mr.  W.  On  August  29.  1958, 
Mr.  W  was  located  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia but  no  action  was  taken  to  get  In  touch 
with  blm.  Tbe  fact  that  he  was  located  was 
not  mentioned  In  the  dictation.  This  case 
should  have  been  re-referred  to  IS  to  deter- 
mine access. 


CASES  WHICH  SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  BE-BETEBBEO — 

ELIOIBILrrY  NOT  CLBABLT  ESTABLISHES 

Case  No.  56:  Mrs.  R  made  two  applications 
In  1954.  two  In  1955.  two  In  1956.  and  one  In 
1957.  Each  of  these  applications  were  termi- 
nated because  she  bad  done  nothing  to  get 
support  from  her  paramour.  John  W.  because 
Mr.  W  was  able  to  work  or  absence  of  Mr.  W 
from  tbe  home  was  not  established.  When 
she  applied  for  the  eighth  time  on  February 
13.  1958.  she  was  again  pregnant  by  Mr.  W. 
She  said  he  had  not  had  regular  work  for 
several  months  so  she  asked  blm  to  leave  the 
home.  Emergency  assistance  was  au^or- 
ized.  She  said  she  bad  lived  with  Mr.  W 
since  1953  and  that  he  was  tbe  father  of  ber 
two  cblldren  and  the  unborn  child.  She 
said  she  and  her  husband  separated  In  1953 
"because  Mr  W  was  living  In  the  home  and 
he  would  not  support  all  of  them."  Referral 
was  made  to  IS.  March  10,  1958.  to  determine 
If  Mr.  W  bad  access  to  the  home.  On  April 
29.  1958.  IS.  reported  no  sign  of  a  man  at  the 
time  of  visits.  However.  Mr.  W  gave  Mrs. 
R's  address  as  recently  as  February  28,  1958. 
wben  he  was  arrested  for  being  drunk.  IS 
suggested  rereferral  after  3  months  but  this 
was  not  done.  Eligibility  in  this  case  was 
not  clearly  established.  From  Mrs.  R's 
statements  it  would  appear  that  either  ab- 
sence does  not  exist  or.  If  Mr.  W  Is  absent, 
the  separation  is  one  of  convenience  for  as- 
sistance purposes.  Mrs.  R.  appeared  to  be 
no  more  eligible  at  the  time  of  the  eighth 
application  than  wben  the  previous  seven 
applications  were  made.  Since  tbe  case  was 
accepted,  re-referral  should  have  been  made 
to  determine  access. 


SHOULD  HAVE  BEEN  SE- 


ED 


Case  No.  3:  Mrs.  B.  age  24.  applied  for  as- 
sistance In  May  1956.  She  bad  four  children 
by  four  different  fathers.  Referral  to  I.S. 
was  made  In  September  1956  to  locate  the 
father  of  one  of  tbe  children  and  to  deter- 
mine access.  On  November  20.  1956.  IS. 
reported  they  bad  located  Mr.  M.  His  ad- 
dress and  employer  were  given.  The  case 
was  closed  In  April  1957  after  Mrs.  B  had 
given  false  information  as  to  the  where- 
abouts of  two  of  her  children.  She  reapplied 
May  2.  1957.  She  said  she  had  never  lived 
with  any  of  the  fathers  of  her  children,  al- 
though wben  one  of  them  was  seen  on  Sep- 
tember 4.  1956.  he  said  he  bad  lived  with 
Mrs.  B  for  the  past  2  years.  Referral  should 
have  been  made  to  IB.  at  that  time  to  de- 
termine access.  Referral  was  made  to  de- 
termine access.  This  was  done  after  the  pa- 
ternal grandmother  of  one  of  the  children 
had  telephoned  to  say  tbat  Mrs.  B  was  living 
with  a  Mr.  A.  spending  nigbte  at  his  quar- 
ters and  had  a  child  by  him  this  past  sum- 
mer. On  October  9.  1968.  IS.  reported  two 
men  in  the  home.  On  October  28.  1958.  the 
Investigators  were  admitted  by  the  same  man 
who  bad  opened  the  door  at  the  time  of  the 
previous  visit.  Mrs.  B  cursed  violently  and 
threw  an  object  at  the  investigator.  On 
February  19.  1959.  I.S.  reported  that  no  men 
were  seen  In  the  apartment  but  that  Mrs.  B 
appears  to  have  a  new  baby.  On  February 
2,  1969,  I.S.  reported  a  baby  was  born  Sep- 
tember 16.  1958.  and  that  the  bouse  was 
rented  by  Joseph  A.  whose  place  of  employ- 
ment showed  his  address  as  the  same  as  Mrs. 
B's  and  who  claimed  a  wife  and  two  children 
for  tax  purposes. 

On  February  20,  1969.  a  letter  was  written 
to  Mrs.  B  saying  assistance  could  not  be  con- 
tinued until  ber  living  arrangements  were 
clarified.  She  was  seen  In  February  and 
March  1969.  At  first  she  denied  having  bad 
a  child  and  then  said  she  bad  given  the  in- 
fant away  on  the  hospital  steps  to  a  person 
whose  name  she  did  not  know. 

Form  No.  122.  dated  February  26.  1060.  said 
the  grant  continued  unchangsd  as  Mrs.  B 
continued  to  deny  the  birth  of  the  baby.    A 
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check  with  Payroll  Contfol  revealed  tbat  the 
March  1.  1969. i  check  was  canceled.  This 
case  should  hav)e  been  re-referred  for  access 
at  the  time  of  reapplication  In  May  1957. 

EXAMPLE  or  CASE  WHEBE  BErCRRAL  TO  I.S.  WAS 
JUSTIFIEO-^NO  ACnOK  TAKEN  ON  INFOBMA- 
TION  SUPPLIED  BY  I. S.— ELIGIBILITY  QUES- 
TIONED 

Case  No.  204:  When  Mrs.  B.  applied  for 
assistance  on  February  6.  1951.  at  tbe  age  of 
20.  she  had  one  child  and  was  pregnant.  She 
said  she  only  wanted  assistance  until  her 
child  was  born  and  she  can  return  to  work. 
She  said  she  had  been  separated  from  Mr. 
B.  for  4  years.  She  named  Mr.  F.  as  the 
father  of  her  child  and  said  that  Mr.  Lloyd 
T.  was  the  father  of  her  unborn  child.  The 
case  was  closed  In  December  1951  when  Mrs. 
B.  obtained  employment.  She  reapplied  in 
July  1953  saying  she  was  pregnant  by  Mr. 
Samuel  T..  who  was  the  brother  of  the  father 
of  her  last  child.  The  application  was  ter- 
minated because  Mrs.  B.  had  made  no  effort 
to  obtain  support  from  tbe  fathers  of  her 
cblldren.  Wben  she  reapplied  in  November 
1953  she  was  again  pregnant  by  Samuel  T. 
Mrs.  B.  said  she  was  really  not  sure  who  was 
tbe  father  of  ber  oldest  child.  She  went 
wltb  Mr.  F.  and  then  became  Intimate  with 
Mr.  Lloyd  T.  Mr.  Lloyd  T.  denied  pater- 
nity and  the  court  upheld  this.  He  admitted 
paternity  of  tbe  child  born  in  1951  and  was 
under  court  order. 

He  had  not  paid  regularly  as  be  became 
angry  wltb  her  wben  she  began  a  relation- 
ship with  bis  brother.  Mr.  Samuel  T.  Mrs. 
B.  was  told  In  November  and  December  that 
It  would  be  necessary  for  Mr.  B..  her  husband, 
and  Mr.  Lloyd  T..  to  contact  tbe  Agency. 
Mr.  Lloyd  T.  telephoned  on  February  16.  1954 
to  say  that  he  was  making  the  payment  or- 
dered by  the  court  but  his  payments  were  In 
arrears.  "He  doubted  paternity  to  the  child 
saying  he  had  been  caught  and  Mrs.  B.  did 
not  know  who  actual  father  Is.**  He  said  he 
Is  married  and  lived  with  bis  family  and  that 
bis  brother.  Mr.  Samuel  T..  Is  also  "happily 
married".  On  December  17,  1954  Mrs.  B.  said 
that  she  was  7  months  pregnant.  She  said 
that  Mr.  F.  is  also  the  father  of  this  child. 
"It  was  decided  that  Mrs.  B.  would  receive  no 
further  assistance  until  resource  in  Mr.  F., 
puutlve  father,  was  cleared  and  efforts  to 
secure  support  from  Mr.  Samuel  T.  cleared." 
Mr.  F..  father  of  2  of  Mrs.  B.'s  children,  was 
In  the  office  on  January  21, 1956.  He  said  his 
relationship  with  Mrs.  B.  was  "merely  a  pass- 
ing fancy",  and  that  "he  considers  her  as  a 
girl  to  take  to  one  of  tbe  motels  or  out  night 
clubbing."  He  said  be  has  a  family  of  his 
own.  Later  in  tbe  Interview,  be  said  be  has 
a  common-law  wife  with  whom  he  has  been 
In  a  close  relationship  since  1949  and  with 
whom  he  spends  the  night  whenever  he  de- 
sires. On  April  12.  1955.  Mr.  Lloyd  T.  was  In 
the  office.  He  said  he  was  under  order  to 
pay  Mn.  B.  $6  a  week.  He  said  he  has  a 
wife  and  4  children  and  that  he  and  his  wife 
had  tried  to  help  Mrs  B.  in  1953  by  keeping 
the  children. 

He  said  be  and  Mrs.  B.  were  friends  during 
schooldays.  He  planned  at  one  time  to 
marry  her  but  decided  against  this  because 
of  her  relatlonsblp  with  his  brother.  He  said 
that  "she  will  be  Intimate  with  any  man 
that  comes  along.  He  states  tbat  he  knows 
from  her  previous  behavior  that  she  will 
have  another  child  next  year  If  she  meets 
another  man.  He  has  tried  to  talk  to  her 
about  her  relationship  with  so  many  men 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  help.  He  was  her 
regular  boyfriend  for  over  4  years."  On  May 
18.  1965.  Mr.  B.  was  seen.  He  said  he  does  not 
feel  any  responsibility  toward  Mrs.  B..  who 
left  him  In  1948  because  he  was  unemployed. 
He  Is  unable  to  obtain  a  divorce  because  of 
his  religion  but  considers  himself  separated. 


He  said  he  Is  not  willing  to  do  anything  for 
Mrs.  B.  "because  of  her  unfaithfulness  and 
being  a  person  no  one  can  trust".  He  saw 
Mrs.  B.  2  weeks  ago  and  there  was  a  boy- 
friend In  the  home  at  that  time. 

He  said  another  reason  he  is  not  willing 
to  help  Mrs.  B.  was  because  she  had  her  boy- 
friend forge  his  name  to  a  loan.  He  said 
he  bad  tried  to  live  with  Mrs.  B.  and  make  a 
go  of  It  but  It  seemed  to  be  Impossible.  He 
gave  bis  address.  In  an  Interview  In  Septem- 
ber 1955.  Mrs.  B.  said  she  had  "no  male  Inter- 
ests SiS  she  Is  disgusted  wltb  men."  She 
said  she  was  not  pregnant.     On  October  21, 

1955.  a  report  was  received  from  Mrs.  B.'s 
landlady  that  she  was  pregnant.  Mrs.  B. 
was  reported  to  have  said  tbat  she  had 
denied  her  pregnancy  to  her  worker  and  had 
"decided  what  she  would  say  when  her  preg- 
nancy Is  discovered  by  her  worker".  On 
October  26  she  denied  that  she  was  pregnant. 
On  November  23. 1955.  she  admitted  her  preg- 
nancy and  said  that  Mr.  P..  whose  address 
she  gave,  is  the  father  of  her  expected  child. 
(ThU  te  Mrs.  B.'s  third  child  by  Mr.  P..  who 
told  the  Agency  on  January  21.  1955.  tbat  his 
relationship  with  Mrs.  B.  was  "merely  a 
passing  fancy.")  On  November  25,  1955,  Mrs. 
B.  and  Mr.  F.  were  seen. 

Mr  F  said  be  could  not  support  two  fami- 
lies. They  were  Informed  that  no  fiu-ther 
assistance  could  be  Issued.  Mrs.  B.  appealed 
and  a  hearing  was  arranged  on  January  5, 

1956.  Tbe  action  of  the  Agency  was  sus- 
tained. On  December  30.  1955.  referral  was 
made  to  I.S.  to  determine  if  Mr.  F.  was  absent 
from  tbe  home.  On  January  5.  1956.  a  five- 
page  report  was  received  from  I.S.  saying  that 
the  relationship  continues.  Tbe  I.S., report 
expressed  tbe  opinion  tbat  Mrs  B.  was  un- 
truthful but  has  the  ability  of  creating  tbe 
Impression  that  she  is  telling  tbe  truth.  The 
case  was  closed  In  January  1956.  She  re- 
applied In  July  1956  for  herself  and  six  chil- 
dren. She  said  that  she  was  evicted  and  four 
of  her  children  were  placed  In  Junior  Village. 
She  has  been  working  and  continued  to  work 
at  the  Wlllard  Hotel.  On  August  28,  1956  a 
telephone  call  was  received  from  a  CWD 
worker  who  said  tbat  Mrs.  B.'s  case  was  new 
to  the  Agency  but  had  been  known  to  CWD 
for  sometime.  Child  Welfare  Division  rec- 
ommended that  the  mother  give  up  her  work 
and  apply  for  assistance  so  that  she  could 
make  a  home  for  the  cblldren.  The  CWD 
worker  said  later  tbat  tbe  case  had  been 
known  to  tbe  Agency  and  the  case  had  been 
closed  "because  of  policy  7  but  that  all  of 
this  bad  been  taken  care  of  and  the  mother 
had  gone  to  court  with  all  of  the  fathers 
available  and  bench  warrants  had  been 
Issued  for  the  rest  of  them  and  that  her 
Agency  was  aware  of  the  circumstances  and 
knew  tbat  there  was  no  continuing  relation- 
ship between  tbe  mother  and  any  of  the  four 
fathers  involved."  In  an  Interview  with  Mrs. 
B.  August  30.  1956.  she  said  she  was  not 
having  any  relations  with  the  fathers  of  her 
children.  She  talked  in  length  about  her 
church  attendance,  the  teachings  of  the 
Holy  Bible  and  her  plans  "to  make  a  change 
In  her  life." 

The  Agency  policy  concerning  absence  was 
discussed  and  she  said  she  understood  it 
fully.  She  said  she  did  not  want  to  reapply 
for  assistance  but  was  told  by  CWD  tbat  she 
must  do  this.  On  February  1.  1957.  she 
said  "I  wish  I  could  place  these  children 
somewhere  so  I  wouldn't  have  to  be  bothered 
with  them.  Tou  Just  don't  know  how  tire- 
some it  Is  to  have  to  stay  at  home  with  these 
children  all  tbe  time  and  not  be  able  to  get 
out."  Mrs.  B.  mentioned  a  soldier  stationed 
at  Port  Bel  voir  in  whom  she  Is  Interested.  On 
March  3.  1958.  tbe  worker  discussed  with  Mrs. 
B.  a  report  which  had  been  received  that  she 
was  pregnant.  Agency  policy  was  again  dis- 
cussed and  she  said  she  was  fully  aware  of 


it.  She  emphatically  denied  that  she  was 
pregnant.  On  March  17.  1958.  form  29  was 
received  saying  that  Mrs.  B.  had  bad  an  in- 
complete abortion. 

This  case  was  carried  by  the  worker  in  case- 
load 223  from  September  1958  to  February 
1959.  On  September  22.  1958  referral  was 
made  to  I.S.  to  determine  If  Mr.  B.,  or  any  of 
tbe  fathers,  or  any  men  had  access.  On 
October  6.  1958.  a  report  was  received  that 
Mrs.  B.  may  be  pregnant  and  on  November 
17,  1958  I.S.  reported  tbat  a  Mr.  K.  was  found 
In  the  home  and  that  Mr.  B.  came  In  while 
the  Investigators  were  there.  No  action  was 
taken  on  this  report.  On  April  29.  1959.  a 
letter  was  received  from  Mrs.  K.  saying  that 
her  husband  Is  keeping  company  with  Mrs. 
B.  On  May  12.  1959,  I.S.  reported  a  report 
had  been  received  that  Mr.  K.  lives  In  Mrs. 
B.'s  home  as  her  paramour.  On  May  29. 
1959.  rereferral  was  made  to  IS.  by  the 
present  worker  to  establish  whether  a  hus- 
band-and-wlfe  relatlonsblp  exists  between 
Mrs.  B.  and  Mr.  K.  and  whether  he  has  free 
access  to  her  home. 

REFERRAL  JUSTIFIED-^NO  ACTION  TAKEN 
ON  I.S.  INFORMATION 

Case  No.  232:  This  case  was  carried  by  the 
worker  from  July  1958  to  February  1959. 
Mrs.  R.  applied  In  April  1950  for  herself  and 
one  child.  She  said  her  common-law  hus- 
band bad  died  In  Marcti.  She  worked  as 
an  elevator  operator  for  5  years  and  employ- 
ment was  discussed  In  1954  and  1956.  In 
February  1956  she  said  she  had  a  "steady  boy- 
friend. Francis  A."  She  said  he  had  been 
her  boyfriend  for  the  past  3  years.  In  No- 
vember 1956  Mr.  A.  said  be  had  stopped  seeing 
Mrs.  R.  In  September  1957  Mrs.  R  said  she 
was  no  longer  seeing  Mr.  A.  Referral  to  IS. 
was  made  In  September  1958  to  determine 
access.  On  October  17.  1958, 1.S.  found  Mr.  A 
In  the  home.  On  November  13,  1958,  IJS.  re- 
ported Mrs.  R.  said  she  had  not  seen  Mr.  A. 
since  November  3.  1968.  The  record  shows 
no  discussion  with  Mrs.  R.  of  IS.  report  and 
no  action  taken. 

REFERRAL  JUSTIFIED ^ELICtBILITT  QUESTIONED 

Case  No.  229:  Miss  P.  applied  In  August 
1954  when  she  was  18  years  of  age.  Prior  to 
her  18th  birthday,  she  had  been  Included 
In  her  mother's  grant.  She  had  one  child 
and  was  pregnant.    The  father  of  her  3-year- 

?ld  child  was  James  J.  She  gave  the  father 
f  her  unborn  child  as  William  B.,  an  ATD 
recipient.  In  February  1955  she  said  her 
relationship  with  Mr.  B  continued  and  would 
continue.  Her  pregnancy  was  described  by 
her  as  Just  "one  of  those  things."  In  April 
1956  Miss  P's.  mother  complained  of  her 
neglect  of  the  children.  She  sometlm«s 
stayed  out  all  night  and  left  the  baby  all  day 
without  food.  In  April  1955  Mr.  B.  was  seen. 
He  also  said  his  relationship  wltb  Miss  P. 
was  a  continuing  one.  In  Btay  1955  another 
man,  a  barber,  rented  an  apartment  for 
lifiss  P.  In  January  1956  she  said  bch*  rela- 
tionship with  Mr.  B.  continued  and  she  Is 
again  pregnant.  In  February  1956  Mr.  B.  used 
the  same  expression  Miss  P.  had  used  In  de- 
scribing her  pregnancy — "It  was  J\ist  one  of 
those  things  "  Mr.  B.  died  In  July  1956.  In 
September  1956  referral  was  made  to  I.S.  by 
the  previous  worker  to  locate  Mr.  J.,  father 
of  Miss  P's.  oldest  chUd.  IJS.  located  him 
and  he  was  Interviewed  in  October  1956.  He 
said  he  loved  Miss  P.  and  wanted  to  marry  her 
but  ber  mother  does  not  want  him  to.  He 
said  he  did  not  think  Miss  P.  Is  a  decent 
mother.  He  said  she  drinks.  He  told  of 
seeing  ber  on  4tb  Street  SW.  at  1:30  ajn. 
He  said  be  would  like  to  have  the  children. 
She  told  Mr.  J.  she  was  planning  to  be 
married  but  she  denied  this  In  an  Interview 
dated  October  29,  1966.  She  bad  on  a  "set 
of  wedding  rings"  which  she  said  came  from 
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the  10-cent  store.  She  giggled  over  this.  In 
JuDfi  1967  MlM  P.  was  again  pregnant,  this 
time  by  a  Carl  a.  On  AugiiBt  13,  1968.  referral 
was  made  to  IJS.  becaxise  of  an  anonymous 
complaint  of  neglect.  IJS.  waa  also  asked 
to  Identify  any  man  Involred  and  to  locate 
Mr.  8.  On  September  4.  1956.  a  pcu^ial  report 
from  I.S.  told  of  serious  neglect  of  the  chil- 
dren. They  were  found  alone  on  four  night 
Ttslts.  There  was  no  further  report  from  IS. 
In  the  record  and  no  current  dictation. 

^■f  ■■■"    JUVrUPIKD 

Case  No.  224:  liCr.  and  Mrs.  M.  applied  In 
January  1958.  The  application  was  termi- 
nated because  Mr.  M.  was  employable.  She 
reapplied  in  September  1958.  Referral  was 
made  to  IJS.  to  locate  Mr.  M.  and  to  ascer- 
tain If  Mrs.  M.  Is  seeing  any  man  other 
than  her  husband.  This  referral  was  made 
because  of  reports  that  Mrs.  M.  was  having 
relations  with  other  men.  In  May,  I.S. 
found  a  man  hiding  under  the  bed  and 
located  Mr.  M.  The  check  for  June  1969 
was  held. 

CASX  KZrXXKXD   WHICH  SHOULD  NOT  HAVX  BEEN 
RKrXRXZO— KLICIBnJTT   QUZSTIONXD 

Case  No.  208:  According  to  the  entry  on 
form  No.  246,  dated  August  15.  1958,  Mrs.  C. 
said  she  had  been  separated  from  her  hus- 
band for  a  year.  On  September  8,  1968,  she 
said  she  had  been  assisted  by  John  M.  who 
bad  advanced  $240  toward  her  divorce.  She 
was  told  that  the  agency  would  have  to  talk 
with  Mr.  M.  since  the  conversation  indi- 
cated they  were  cohabltatlng  and  that  she 
was  not  eligible  because  of  her  continuing 
relationship  with  Mr.  M.  She  promised  to 
have  Mr.  M.  get  In  touch  with  the  agency  but 
he  failed  to  do  this.  The  grant  was  author- 
ized and  continued  in  spite  of  Mrs.  C.'s  ad- 
mitted relationship  with  Mr.  M.  Referral  to 
IJS.  was  made  In  November  1958  to  locate 
Mr.  C.  and  to  determine  access  of  Mr.  M. 
Referral  did  not  appear  to  be  justified  be- 
cause no  effort  had  been  made  by  Mrs.  C. 
or  the  agency  to  locate  Mr.  C,  and  because 
Mrs.  C.  had  admitted  her  relatlon^ip  with 
Mr.  M.  Eligibility  was  questioned  for  the 
»bOTe  reasons  and  also  becaxise  there  was 
no  medical  report  to  indicate  the  need  for 
Mrs.  C.  to  stay  at  home  and  care  for  the 
child  she  said  was  not  enjoying  good  health. 

CASES  WHTCH  SHOTTU)  HAVE  BEEN  SETEEBED 

Case  No.  237:  Mrs.  S.  applied  November  6, 
1952,  for  herself  and  two  children,  saying  she 
was  not  able  to  make  child-care  arrange- 
ments. She  said  she  had  been  divorced  from 
Mr.  S.  for  14  years  and  for  the  past  6  years 
had  lived  with  Mr.  C.  the  father  of  her 
youngest  child.  The  father  of  the  older 
child  was  dead.  She  asked  for  assistance 
until  she  could  make  child-care  arrange- 
ments. She  had  worked  as  a  domestic  for 
the  past  6  years.  The  worker  talked  with 
Mr.  C.  by  telephone  who  said  he  was  fond 
of  Mrs.  S.  and  would  be  willing  for  her  to 
retvirn  and  to  continue  his  relationship  with 
her  but  he  could  not  get  along  with  her.  In 
August  1954  Mrs.  S.  was  offered  a  job  as  head- 
waitress  at  the  Cosmos  Club,  but  covUd  not 
accept  it  because  she  said  she  had  no  child- 
fare  plan.  In  January  1957  Mr.  C.  was  again 
contacted  by  telephone  and  said  he  had  no 
continuing  relationship  with  Mrs.  S.  In 
May  1957  a  television  was  seen  which  Mrs. 
8.  said  had  been  given  to  her  by  John  P.,  a 
casual  friend.  There  is  no  indication  as  to 
how  long  this  record  was  carried  by  the 
worker  whose  caseload  was  under  study. 

CASTS    WHICH    SHOtTU)    HAVE    BEEN    RETERREO 

CHILD-CARE  PLAN  SEEMED  AVAILABLE 

Case  No.  212:  Mrs.  P.,  age  19,  applied  in 
December  1956.  Mr.  P.  was  in  Jail  for  non- 
support.  She  said  they  bad  been  separated 
before  he  was  sentenced.  Mr.  P.  was  seen  in 
August  1957  and  said  he  planned  a  divorce 


from  Mrs.  P.,  who  left  him  in  June  1966. 
Mrs.  P.  had  a  child  by  another  man.  Mrs.  P. 
admitted  this  and  said  the  father  was  James 
M.  She  gave  Mr.  M's.  address  tuid  employer 
and  said  his  mother  was  going  to  take  the 
baby.  In  August  1957  she  said  she  did  not 
want  to  take  Mr.  M.  to  court.  She  said  she 
was  working  evenings  for  her  uncle  and  her 
mother  was  looking  after  the  children.  (On 
January  9.  1957.  Mrs.  P.  had  said  she  had  no 
relatives  other  than  an  aunt.)  The  case  was 
closed  in  1957  because  Mrs.  P.  refused  to  take 
Mr.  M.  to  court.  She  reapplied  In  December 
1967  saying  she  was  willing  to  go  to  court 
and  was  not  continuing  her  relationship  with 
Mr.  M.  A  baby  was  born  on  September  21, 
1958.  She  said  the  father  was  Emanuel  D. 
and  she  had  no  idea  where  he  was.  Referral 
was  made  to  I.S.  in  May  1958  by  a  previous 
worker  to  locate  Mr.  P.  On  December  17, 
1958,  Mrs.  F.  said  Mr.  P.  Uves  with  her  moth- 
er. On  January  6,  1959.  referral  was  made  by 
the  subsequent  worker  to  locate  Mr.  D.  Re- 
ferral should  have  been  made  to  determine 
access.  There  is  nothing  to  Indicate  how 
long  this  case  was  carried  by  the  worker 
whose  caseload  Is  under  study.  Child-care 
arrangement  seemed  available. 

CASES    WHICH    SHOXn.O    HAVE    BEEN    RXTERRED 

CHILO-CARX  PLAN  SEEMED  AVAILABLE 

Case  No.  219:  Mrs.  J.,  age  22,  pregnant,  ap- 
plied in  July  1956  for  herself  and  two  chil- 
dren. Mr.  J.  has  not  supported  and  she  has 
been  to  J.C.  The  father  of  the  oldest  child 
was  George  H.  In  August  1956.  Mrs.  J's. 
mother  telephoned  to  say  that  one  of  the 
children  was  with  her  and  another  one  with 
the  paternal  grandmother.  On  August  21, 
1956,  Mrs.  J.  said  she  had  not  seen  Mr.  J. 
since  July  1956.  On  August  29.  1956.  the 
landlady  told  the  worker  that  Mr.  J.  was 
living  in  the  apartment  with  Mrs.  J.  and 
that  he  was  there  at  the  time  of  the  worker's 
last  visit  but  was  hiding  in  the  bathroom. 
On  September  4  the  landlady  said  various 
men  and  women  frequent  the  apartment  and 
stay  until  4  or  5  ajn.  She  thinks  they  "rent 
out  the  bed."  Later.  Mrs.  J.  said  that  Mr.  J. 
was  not  there  but  had  "been  coming  to  see 
her  almost  every  day."  "She  was  told  we 
would  have  to  see  Mr.  J.  and  that  he  'will  have 
to  prove  his  absence  before  another  check 
can  be  issued.'  "  In  September  and  October 
1956,  the  landlord  telephoned  to  say  that 
Mr.  J.  was  in  the  home.  In  June  1957.  Mr.  J. 
was  sentenced  to  8  years  on  a  narcotics 
charge — release  date  March  1963. 

This  case  was  carried  by  the  worker  whose 
caseload  was  reviewed,  from  June  1958  to 
February  1959.  Referral  should  have  been 
made  to  locate  the  father  of  the  oldest  child 
and.  in  view  of  Mrs.  J.'s  past  behavior,  re- 
ferral should  have  been  made  to  determine 
access. 

CASES    WHICH    SHOXTLO    HAVE    BEEN    RErEXRED 

HUSBAND   NOT  CONTACTED   ALTHOUGH   ADDRESS 

KNOWN NO    EFFORT    BT    MOTHER    TO    LOCATE 

FATHER 

Case  No.  241:  Mrs.  Y..  age  21.  applied  in 
April  1956.  She  said  Mr.  Y.  had  left  the 
home  3  days  ago.  The  application  was  ter- 
minated because  she  had  not  made  sufficient 
effort  to  locate  him.  She  reapplied  in  Jan- 
uary 1957  saying  Mr.  Y.  had  deserted.  He  is 
not  the  father  of  either  of  her  children.  The 
father  of  the  oldest  child  was  James  M., 
whose  address  she  gave.  The  father  of  the 
younger  child  is  Robert  L.,  who  is  believed  to 
be  living  with  his  mother.  Mrs.  Y.  failed  to 
keep  her  appointment  and  the  application 
was  terminated.  She  reapplied  in  Novem- 
ber 1957.  The  dictation  under  date  of  Jan- 
uary 30,  1958,  says.  "Once  again  15  or  20  men 
were  lounging  in  various  rooms  on  the  first 
floor."  A  21-lnch  television  was  seen  which 
she  said  her  husband  had  purchased.  On 
March  24,  1958,  referral  was  made  to  Investi- 


gation Service  to  located  Mr.  L.  and  Mr.  M. 
On  May  18,  1958,  Investigation  Service  re- 
ported Robert  S.,  a  "covisin"  In  the  home. 
The  address  he  gave  proved  to  be  fictitious. 
The  length  of  time  this  record  was  carried 
by  the  worker  co\ild  not  be  determined.  The 
March  1958  referral  was  not  made  by  him. 
Referral  should  have  been  made  to  deter- 
mine access.  It  is  also  noted  that  no  effort 
was  made  to  locate  Mr.  Y..  whose  address  was 
known  and  Mrs.  Y.  made  not  effort  to  loca^ 
him  or  the  fathers  of  her  children. 

CASE     WHICH     SHOULD     HAVE     BEEN     REFERRED 

FATHER  NOT  SEEN  ALTHOUGH  ADDRESS 
KNOWN CHILD  CARE  PLAN  SEEMS  AVAIL- 
ABLE  ELIGIBILITT    QUESTIONED 

Case  No.  240:  When  Miss  W.  applied  for 
assistance  August  1.  1967,  she  had  one  child 
and  was  pregnant.  She  said  she  had  been 
employed  until  July  1957  when  her  employer 
moved  out  of  town.  According  to  the  infor- 
mation on  form  No.  108  she  had  done  day 
work  from  1953  to  1956,  had  worked  as  a  maid 
in  a  hotel  from  March  1966  to  February  1967 
and  worked  as  a  nursemaid  from  March 
1967  until  July  1967.  She  said  she  felt  she 
would  need  assistance  until  around  Novem- 
ber 1967  when  her  coming  baby  would  be 
approximately  2  months  old.  There  is  no 
discussion  In  the  record  as  to  the  child-care 
arrangement  she  made  for  her  child  born  In 
1954  when  previously  employed. 

Miss  W.  said  that  Percy  D.  was  the  father 
of  her  unborn  child.  She  gave  his  address 
and  said  he  was  employed  at  the  Soldiers' 
Home.  She  said  Espoy  T.  was  the  father  of 
Barbara,  bom  in  1964.  She  gave  bis  address 
and  was  referred  to  J.C.  An  entry  dated 
January  22,  1958,  says  that  form  No.  241  was 
received,  saying  that  Mr.  T.  had  not  sup- 
ported within  the  past  year,  that  the  child 
was  beyond  the  age  limit  and  therefore  the 
case  was  not  accepted.  Miss  W.  was  asked 
to  contact  Mr.  T.  and  to  have  him  come  to 
the  agency.  She  was  also  advised  to  bring 
Mr.  D.  to  the  agency.  Mr.  D.  telephoned 
April  3.  1958.  making  an  appointment  for 
April  5,  1958.  which  he  did  not  keep. 

On  March  24,  1958.  the  worker  records: 
"During  the  interview  I  asked  Miss  W.  what 
she  had  done  to  return  to  work  since  she 
Indicated  at  the  time  of  her  application  she 
only  wanted  assistance  for  such  time  as  to 
have  her  baby  and  then  return  to  work.  She 
seemed  very  much  taken  back  by  this  and  it 
was  obvious  that  she  had  not  considered  this 
at  all.  I  explained  to  her  that  we  considered 
employablllty  as  a  potential  resource.  She 
stated  that  she  has  felt  that  perhaps  she 
could  make  a  child-care  plan  and  then  go 
back  to  work.  She  was  asked  to  advise  me 
of  this." 

In  an  entry  dated  July  24.  1968.  It  was  re- 
ported that  Mr.  D^^ad  said  he  Uved  with 
Miss  W.  In  the  NCHA  project.  They  were 
both  given  an  appointment  for  July  30. 
1958,  but  Mr.  D.  failed  to  come.  She  was  told 
July  24.  1958,  that  the  August  check  could 
not  be  maUed  until  we  talked  with  them. 
She  was  told  on  July  30,  1958,  that  we  need 
to  discuss  with  Mr.  D.  plans  for  their  child 
as  well  as  their  plan  regarding  their  rela- 
Uonshlp.  On  August  9,  1958.  Miss  W.  and 
Mr.  D.  were  In  the  office  by  appointment.  He 
said  he  was  under  court  order  to  pay  $12  a 
week  for  the  support  of  his  child.  The  only 
recorded  discussion  regarding  his  relation- 
ship with  Miss  W.  is  as  follows:  "No  rela- 
tion with  Miss  W."  The  last  entry  in  the 
record  was  dated  Octot>er  13.  1968.  It  was 
suggested  that  Miss  W.  take  some  action 
toward  seeking  employment.  "Miss  W.  stated 
that  she  would  begin  to  look  for  work  after 
she  received  her  11-1  check."  The  worker 
pointed  out  that  she  would  be  expected  to 
resume  work  as  soon  as  possible  and  to  work 
out  a  cblld-care  plan.  "It  waa  further 
pointed  out  that  living  in  the  project  where 
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there  were  so  many  mothers.  It  should  not 
be  hard  to  get  someone  to  look  after  the 
children  while  she  is  employed." 

The  entry  dated  October  13,  1958,  says  the 
case  was  transferred  to  the  worker  in  C.T. 
73.5.  There  is  no  dictation  since  that  date. 
The  last  authorization  is  from  December  1, 
1958  to  October  31.  1959. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  tables 
which  Indicate  the  growth  of  the  popula- 
tion at  Junior  Village  for  the  fiscal  years 
195ft-62. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

Department  of  Public  Welfare,  District  of 

Columbia,  Office  of  the  Director 
Admissions,    discharges,    und    average    daily 

population  at  Junior   Village,  fiscal  years 

1956  and  1957 


22187 


1056 

1057 

.\<lmlsslons 

742 
7fi8 
240 

873 

l)i.>ichantcs 

778 

Daily  average  po|>ulation 

272 

Population  at  Junior  Village,  fiscal  years 
1958-62 


Itnn 


A<liuls8lons 

I>bchargi>s 

Total  under  care  end 
of  year , 


loss 


036 
032 

317 


— u_ 


MlOB 
1,066 

3iM 


IMO 


1,137 
1.037 

404 


1961 


1.130 
l.IOl 

403 


I.IIO 
1,0(H 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  population  for  1952  was 
130;  for  1953,  was  146;  for  1954,  was  192; 
and  for  1955,  was  225. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  Include  at  thU  point  in  the 
Record  testimony  from  the  hearings  in- 
dicating the  savings  for  the  Welfare  De- 
partment which  were  brought  about  In 
fiscal  year  1963  as  a  result  of  the  work  of 
the  Office  of  Investigations  and  Collec- 
tions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SAVINGS  FOR  WELFARE  DEPARTMENT 

Senator  Btro.  Now.  Mr.  Oalvln,  how  much 
have  you  saved  for  the  Department  during 
fiscal  year  1963  Including  grant  deductions, 
and  collections,  and  I  am  speaking  of  local 
money  only. 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  have  computed  that  once, 
but  with  the  new  figures,  I  will  have  to  do 
it  again. 

Senator  Byrd.  All  right.  Would  you  like 
for  us  to  go  on  and  then  come  back  to  this 
later.  , , 

Mr.  Oalvin.  Fine. 

Senator  Btrd.  Then  we  will  pass  that  over 
and  come  back  to  it. 

Off  the  record. 


IXstriH 


I'lihllcschooLi: 

(s)  Vetorans 


(Discussion  pjl  the  record.) 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  have  that.  It  would  be  be- 
tween, and  I  will  explain  the  reason  for  these 
two  figures,  $1,786,621  and  $2,478,241. 

Now,  the  way  we  estimate  the  $2,478,241 
is  as  follows:  we  have  $558,096  savings  from 
differences  in  grants  resulting  from  new  in- 
vestigation programs. 

We  get  that  estimate  by  taking  the  total 
difference  in  grants  in  intake,  EPA  audit  and 
the  AFDC  audit  closed  cases  and  multiply  it 
by  12  for  the  year,  for  annuallzation,  by  the 
difference  in  collections  over  last  year  of 
$43,041,  by  reduction  In  grants  reflected  In 
last  year's  alternate  budget,  of  $1,637,807; 
unused  OIC  funds  including  transfers  of  $89,- 
427;  and  unused  grant  money  for  fiscal  year 
1963  of  $149,870;  this  figure  was  supplied  to 
me  by  Mr.  Cohen. 

And  then  we  have  to  assume,  since  I  don't 
have  the  figures  on  the  difference  In  grants 
in  closed  cases  of  complaints  and  locations 
sections,  that  they  would  be  the  same  as 
last  year. 

Mr.  Lajewski  said,  when  I  talked  to  him 
about  It.  that  he  has  submitted  a  report  for 
last  year  but  1  have  not  received  it  yet. 

So,  this  would  total  up  to  $2,478,241. 

METHOD  OF  ARRIVING  AT  SMALLER  SUM 

The  way  that  we  get  the  smaller  figure  of 
$1,786,621  Is: 

Instead  of  annualizing  the  difference  in 
grants   for   the   three   programs,  since   they 

started   in  January  and  they  went  through 

196^  June,  we  multiplied  by  3  instead  of  12  and 
came  up  with  the  figure  of  $139,524.  We  use 
a  smaller  figure  In  collections,  taking  into 
consideration  that  last  year  we  had  a  one- 
time collection  of  a  bond  transfer  in  the 
599     DTS  trxist  fund  and  we  add  the  bonds  to  last 

year's   collection   and   using   this   figure   we 

have  a  deficit  of  $5,404.  We  take  out  from 
reductions  In  grants  for  fiscal  year  1963. 
$224,603,  which  was  the  Increase  In  the  OA, 
AB,  and  ATD  of  $4.20  per  case.  This  leaves 
grant  reductions  as  $1,413,204.  There  is  no 
change  in  the  other  savings  previously  given. 
With  these  changes,  we  come  up  with 
$1,786,621. 

Senator  Btro.  You  are  speaking  of  local 
monejrs  only? 

Mr.  Galvin.  Local  moneys  only. 

OVERALL   LOCAL  FUNDS  SAVINGS 

Senator  Btro.  Would  you  like  to  submit 
for  the  record  a  statement  as  to  the  overall 
savings? 

Mr.  Galvin.  I  would  like  to  do  that,      fc 
Senator  Btro.  Locally,  I  mean. 
Mr.  Galvin.  Yes;  because  I  have  done  this 
calculation  very  rapidly,  and  I  would  like  to 
be  sure  that  the  figures  are  accurate. 

Senator  Btro.  Yes,  sir;  and  why  don't  you 
do  that  and  give  us  a  statement? 
Mr.  Galvin.  Yes,  sir. 

Senator  Btro.  That  will  show  the  savings 
locally,  and  you  may  add  footnotes  if  you 
care  to. 

Mr.  Galvin.  Yes,  sir. 
(The  statement  referred  to  follows:) 
Department    of   Public   Welfare, 
District    of    Columbia.    Office 
or  Investigations  ano  Collec- 
tions, 

September  30,  1963. 
Federal  yrants-in-aul  to  the  District  of  Columbia 


Overall  savings  in  local  money  resulting  from 
OIC  operations 


Nfaximum 
savings 

Minimum 
savings 

From  unused  OIC  budget 
fuuiLs 

1  tSi.  427 

66,000 
SO,  870 
00,000 

l,6r,807 

>  558. 096 
43.041 

1  $24, 427 

65.000 
50,  870 
90,000 

» 1,413. 204 

» 138, 524 
*  (5, 404) 

From  transfers  out  of  OIC 
butlRet  funds... 

irnu.s»ul  grants 

Oran  ts  transferred  out 

Reduction  in  grant-s  fiscal  year 
1%3 . 

Difference  in  urants  re.sultinK 
from  new  investigation  pro- 
grams  

From  collections 

Total  saviniT!! 

2.478,241 

1.786.621 

'  Schedule  A. 

'  .Soe  the  following: 

Redaction  in  grants,  fiscal  year  1064 ...  »1, 637,807 
Increase  of  $4.20  per  ca.se  (OA,  AB, 
•^Tl>' 224,603 

icK^   .''i?'"' - 1.413,204 

'  .'sshedule  B. 

•  .'*ee  the  following: 

Increase  In  collections,  fiscal  year  1963 

over  fLscal  year  1062 43  041 

I  )educt  one  time  DTS  fund  collection. 

nscal  year  1962 48,445 

Total :.        (5.404) 

^•OTE.  -No  figures  available  as  yet  on  results  of  in- 
vestigations of  complalnu  referrals  or  locations  for 
fl.scal  year  1962  or  ILscal  year  1963.  We  assume  the  dif- 
ferenci'S  in  grants  are  the  same. 

William  R.  Galvin. 

Investigations  and  Collections  Officer. 

Savings.  OIC,  fiscal  year  1963 

SCHEDULE    A 

Appropriated   by   Congress $500,000 

Transferred    in 15,706 

Total 515,706 

Transferred  out  to  PAO 27,  846 

Totel 487,860 

Transferred   out __       65,000 

Total 422,860 

Expended 398.433 

Unused  OIC  budget  funds..       24,427 
Total  difference  in  grants  per  month 

SCHEOITLE    B  'X 

OIC  program: 

Intake  review $22,793 

GPA  audit  review ' 22,638 

AFDC  audit  review lio77 

Total 46,508 

Annualized 558.  096 

Approximate    average.    January- 
June  1963 139,524 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
table  of  Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  the  years  1959 
through  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 


agency  and/or  program 


(b)  \'ocutionaleducuUoB<0«arge-Bardeii)       

(f)  National  defen.se  educ4aon  

(d)  Civilian  defense  adult  rducstion    

(e)  Capitol  I'age  School..,, 


Total,  public  schools.. 


S*^  footnotiif  at  end  of  tabli  >, 


1959 


$2,3.S0 
126,027 
37.361 


61, 915 


19ffl 


$7,  771 
129,  M4 
234,767 


<>2,S00 


1961 


»7.  771 
13NG53 

aoi.#i 


04,100 


1962 


$5,220 

130,481 

221.  .WS 

7,60> 

67,000 


1963 


$4. 745 
120.338 
136.182 
31.112 
68,366 


"^'ear  of 
oricin 


low 

CI 

I9IQ 

(') 
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Federal  grants-in-aid  to  the  District  of  Coium6»o— Continued 


November  18 


DUtiict  acency  and/or  procmn 


:hMltb: 

Tuberculoels  control 

Cftnoer  control 

Moital  health  control 

McnUl  h««ltb  pUnnlng....^ 

OoMfsl  b«alth - 

ChroolcaUy  UL 

Maternal  and  child  hMtlth. 

Cripi>tod  children 

Veoereal  diaease 

Hospital  construction 

Water  pollution 

I  Haartdiaeaae 

I  Tnbercukwls  control  project 

Mouth  guard  program ,. 

Physical  therapy  demonstration.. 

I  PsycboIOKical  training 

I  Mental  health 

Old  ace  aaalstanoe,  medical  ( 
I  Medical  assistance  for  the  a«ed. 


ISOQ 


SS.KO 

9.740 

25,871 


61.  MO 


260,114 

184.367 

77,746 


34,188 
l«k6«7 


Total,  public  health. . 


!  S.  Public 
(a) 
(b) 
(c) 


K 


S! 


wellarc: 

Old  age  assistance - ■ 

Aid  to  families  with  dependent  ohUdreo 

Aid  to  the  blind -- 

Aid  to  the  permanently  and  totally  disabM. 

Medical  assistance  for  the  aged 

Aaslstanoe  to  repatriates - 

Aid  to  Cuban  refugeee... ^. 


Total,  public  welfare. 


4.  Toeational  rebabtUtation: 

S)  Support  of  Tocational  rehabUitation  •errices 
)  Residential  training  project 

(c)  Dwability  dgtermimaions  (0A8I) 

(d)  Study  of  closed  cases -c-v— ; rr — 

(e)  Study  o(  Itacal  accounting  and  statistical  metnods  of  operatioa. 

(f)  Implementation  of  fiscal  accounting  study 

{in  Publicity  and  information  program 

Oi)  Employee  development  (rogram. 


Total,  TOcatiODal  rebabQitation. 


Il  Highways  and  traffic: 

(a)  Primary,  secoodary,  and  urban  highways 

(b)  IntersUte  System 


082,162 


1000 


1061 


1062 


37.101 

0,667 

40,081 


SI,  046 


229,018 

100, 4U2 

54.817 

909.580 

34,001 

62,770 


66,000 


1. 106,002 


37.406 
26.022 
41.021 


67,163 


341, 713 
341, 317 
4fi.I27 
25.030 
36.403 
34.181 


66,000 
31.680 


36.364 

60.607 


42,603 

40.000 

331,630 

301.840 

46.340 


30.731 
47,041 


66,000 
136,367 


803,733 


n,  736, 041 

4.133,073 

110,143 

1, 370k  713 


7.301,000 


236,974 


64.373 


200,347 


Total,  highways  and  traffic. 

•.  Clrfl  defense: 

(a)  Personnel  and  administration. 
Cb)  Equipment 


Total,  dTil  defense. 


7.  Sanitary  engineering: 

(a)  Waste  treatment  works  constmotton.. 

■  •        (b)  Potomac  interceptor  system 

Total,  sanitary  engineering 

S.  Juvenile  delinquency  control 

0.  Downtown  internal  transit  circulation  study.. — ... 

IOl  While  House  Conference  on  Aging 

11.  Manpower  development  and  training 

13.  Urban  renewal: 

(a)  Community  renewal  program 

(b)  Adams-Morgan  314  demonstration  project... 


Subtotal,  urban  renewal "^"r-"C7-vi"^ — ,- V 

RekwatiOD  grant  (amounts  drawn  by  District  of  Cohimbia  Redevelopment 

Lwid  Agency  from  HHFA)  • ...---...--.... 

Federal  capital  grant  (amounts  drawn  by  District  of  Cohimbia  Redevelop- 

meot  Land  Agency  against  Federal  H  share  of  net  project  costs)  « 

Total,  urban  renewal 


7,63M58 
13,687.600 


$1,562,301 

4.830,760 

122.011 

1,381,304 


7.006,376 


220,338 


66,001 


284,400 


31,716,236 

6,001,603 

121,068 

1,639,703 


100 


9.408.886 


227,058 

3a  600 

71.786 

3,780 


324,003 


1063 


30,803 
36,514 
««,706 
SO.  000 
42.106 
65,800 
380.706 
363,686 
60,824 


36,750 
GO,  lis 
22,107 

4,000 
10,363 

0,370 


158,807 
37,728 


1,136.160 


1.263,348 


$1,990,076 

0,71^427 

102,368 

1,494.863 


4.576 
1,673 


10,370,781 


223,802 
22,463 

oaios 


2,028 


4,000 


342,002 


31. 
6, 


906,042 

100,348 

144.203 

1,808.673 

100.000 

l.SSO 

10,141 


0.264,660 


303.335 

90,270 

103,000 


1,942 
4.800 
5,8» 


476,040 


21,312,688 


32,183 


33,183 


240,200 


340,300 


eaooo 


Grand  total. 


80,000 

361,206 

la  827, 807 


6,303.815 
34,681,128 


29,054.640 


4,071 


4.071 


332,046 


332,040 


30,000 


5.057,800 
17,680^030 


33L  717, 130 


21,488 


31.458 


384.570 
1,700.000 


3,064,679 


44,003 


la  028. 806 


40,384,977 


44,663 

178,963 
617,  768 


741,415 


4a  780,  770 


8,273 


8,273 

221.844 

1.158,060 


i  630, 106 
31,401.344 


36, 981. 843 


68,365 

16,317 


83,672 


117.447 


117,447 


0^073 


1,380,000 


38, 28a  854 


0,073 

106,472 

4.153,342 


4.870,306 
34,411^400 


30.388,000 


70,106 
6,404 


81.812 


000,296 
300,000 


100, 7«7 
33,000 


816,044 


101.600 
6,000 


1368,480 


42,728,847 


100,600 

40,072 

Z  128, 000 


2,283,713 
64,883,443 


Year  of 
origin 


1948 
1948 
1«H« 
1003 
1930 
1083 
1943 
1043 
IftSO 
1048 
1980 
1U60 
1063 
1003 
1063 
1962 
1060 
1061 
1063 


1036 
1036 
1036 
1960 
1063 
1061 
1002 


1054 
1061 
1055 
1061 
1002 
1002 
1903 
1061 


1038 
1967 


lOAI 
1053 


1050 

ion 


lOOS 
1003 
1900 
1003 


1063 
1060 


1086 
1055 


1  Prior  to  1940. 

«  The  ralocation  grant  Is  made  directly  to  RLA  to  ofTaet  expenses  Incurred  In  relocat- 
tng  families  displaced  by  urban  renewal  action.  „  ,      ^ ,    , 

•  There  are  5  urban  renewal  projects  in  execution  In  the  District  of  Columbia  (south- 


west area  B,  southwest  area  C,  southwest  area  C-1,  Columbia  Plara,  northeast,  1>. 
The  Federal  Oovemment  Is  responsible  by  contract  for  H  of  the  new  project  coeUt  of 
the  local  urban  renewal  program.  The  amounts  shown  above  are  advances  made  by 
NN  FA  to  R LA  against  this  H  obligation.  These  amounts  re«>lved  will  be  subtr  icted 
from  the  H  net  project  costs  at  project  completion. 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
include  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a 
legislative  report  on  the  ai<Uo  dependent 
children  program  in  New  Jersey. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
LECIS1.ATTVI  Report  on  the  Aid  to  Dependent 

CHILORXN  PKO<iRAM  IN  NEW  JERSET 

TBS     AIB     TO     DEPENDENT     CHILOREN     PROGRAM 

IN  NEW  JZESET 

A  report  on  the  administration  of  the  aid 
to  dependent  children  program  In  New  Jersey 


by  the  Welfare  Investigating  Committee  of 
the  New  Jersey  Legislature  constituted  pur> 
suant  to  senate  concurrent  resolution  No.  25, 
laws  of  1959;  reconstituted  under  senate  con- 
current resolution  No.  5,  laws  of  1960,  and 
senate  concurrent  resolution  No.  1,  laws  of 
1962. 

Senator  Anthont  J.  Orossi, 

Chairman. 

Senator  Charles  W.  Sandman,  Jr., 

Senatcn-  Richard  B.  Stout, 

Assemblyman  Maurice  V.  Braot, 

Groves  C.  Richman. 

Cowfisel. 

Leonard  A.  ODtlk, 

Secretary. 


acknowledgments 

The  committee  wishes  to  express,  however 
inadequate  this  form  may  be,  Its  deep  ap- 
preciation to  the  vartous  governmental  agen- 
cies throughout  the  SUte.  including  judges, 
prosecutors,  probation  departments,  county 
and  municipal  welfare  directors  and  their 
respective  staffs,  for  their  unstinted  coop- 
eration and  deep  sympathetic  understand- 
ing of  the  problems  of  the  unfortunate  and 
the  objectives  of  the  committee. 

The  cooperation  of  the  staff  of  investi- 
gators assigned  by  and  tmder  the  direction 
of  Ifaj.  Prancls  W.  Halley.  Division  of  CIS. 
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of   the  State  police  deserves  especial  com- 
mendation. 

His  staff,  under  the  supervision  of  Lt.  L.  J. 
Wert  prored  to  be  dedicated,  highly  sldUed, 
and  courteous  often  under  trying  oondltloos. 

The  oonunittee  is  aware  that  without  the 
teamwork  displayed  by  our  office  staff,  the 
State  house  stenographers,  and  the  private 
investigators.  Its  task  would  have  been  al- 
most hopeless. 

We  wish  to  express  our  gratitude  also  to 
the  dtlsens  and  the  newspapers  of  New  Jer- 
sey. It  was  their  collectU'e  wrath,  following 
committee  disclosures  that  forced  changes 
In  administration  at  the  New  Lisbon  Colony 
for  the  mentally  retarded. 

Subsequently  It  was  the  support  of  the 
public  and  the  press  that  assured  the  passage 
of  the  institutions  and  agencies  bond  refer- 
endum, which  Is  making  It  possible  to  re- 
build and  revamp  the  New  Lisbon  Colony, 
already  tinderway. 

The  committee  also  considers  Itself  fortu- 
nate In  having  as  counsel  the  distinguished 
former  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey,  the 
Honorable  Grover  C.  Hlchman  who  developed 
most  of  the  testimony  adduced  before  the 
committee. 

As  to  Leonard  Coyle.  tho  secretary  to  the 
committee,  we  will  let  this  report  stand  as  a 
testimonial  ^  his  painstaking  research  and 
assistance  In  putting  this  document  to- 
gether. 

To  our  fellow  members  of  the  New  Jersey 
legislature,  we  feel  a  deep  and  profound 
Crmtltude  for  their  confidence  in  our  prior 
work  which  they  expressed  by  their  unani- 
mous vote  in  the  passage  of  the  12  bills  In- 
troduced by  the  committee  as  a  result  of 
Its  hearings  and  recommendations. 

Our  sentiments  are  probably  best  ex- 
pressed by  an  excerpt  from  an  editorial  In 
the  Bergen  Evening  Record  In  May  1962  that 
the  legislature,  "was  responsible  for  as  fine 
a  set  of  reform  bills  as  the  SUte  has  seen 
In  years." 

Finally,  we  would  be  remiss  if  we  dldnt 
recognize  the  contribution  to  society  by  Gov. 
Richard  J.  Hughes  who  readily  approved  ap- 
propriations for  the  committee,  and  who 
displayed  a  deep  sense  of  social  awareness 
by  his  prompt  signature  to  the  bills. 

The  Committee. 

"The  lessons  of  history  •  •  •  show  con- 
clusively that  continued  dependency  upon 
relief  Induces  a  spiritual  and  moral  disinte- 
gration fundamentally  destructive  to  the  na- 
tional fiber.  To  dole  out  relief  •  •  •  is  to 
administer  a  narcotic,  a  subtle  destroyer  of 
the  human  spirit  •  •  •.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  and  shall  quit  this  business 
of  relief."— FSANKLiw  D.  Roosevelt,  1935. 

PoarwoRO 
As  sympathetic  as  the  President  was  to  the 

needs  of  the  poor  and  needy,  he  was  also 
keenly  aware  that  we  must  not  ignore  the 
lessons  of  history  and  the  facts  of  the  present 
day. 

With  this  thought  in  mind  the  conunittee 
submits  its  last  and  final  report  on  welfare 
In  New  Jersey.  Two  Interim  reports  have  al- 
ready been  submitted  to  the  legislature;  the 
first  on  child  welfare  In  New  Jersey;  the 
second  on  the  State  colony  at  New  Lisbon 
for  feebleminded  males. 

This  report  deals  with  New  Jersey's  aid  to 
dependent  children  program,  formerly  known 
as  home  life  assistance.  More  familiarly 
known  as  ADC,  its  purpose  Is  to  assist  needy 
children  who  have  been  deprived  of  parental 
support  through  cash  assistance  and  services 
designed  to  maintain  and  strengthen  the 
family  life  and  unity  of  the  children  In- 
volved. 

This  committee  was  created  because  of  the 
ever-Increasing  burden  upon  the  taxpayers 
who  are  called  upon  to  support  this  program. 
By  far  ADC  is  the  largest  and  most  expensive 
public  assistance  program  In  New  Jersey,  ac- 
CIX 1397 
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counting  for  almost  half  of  all  relief  expend- 
itures annually. 

We  have  always  accepted  as  a  public  re- 
sponsibility the  ever-increasing  costs  of  pro- 
viding for  the  needs  of  famUlea  who  Uxe 
reasons,  often  beyond  their  control,  must 
look  to  the  public  for  help  and  assistance. 
But  in  the  light  of  almost  dally  reports 
of  flagrant  and  wanton  abuses  in  our  ADC 
program,  public  acceptance  of  It  has  been 
replaced  by  public  Indignation.  Editors 
and  Journalists,  clergymen  and  police  of- 
ficials, responsible  people  from  all  walks  of 
life,  our  courts,  judges,  and  grand  Jvules  have 
presented  Indictments  of  our  ADC  program, 
often  pinpointing  revolting  abuses  shock- 
ing the  public  conscience.  These  abuses 
have  subverted  the  legitimate  objectives  of 
ADC.  They  cannot  be  ignored.  The  prob- 
lem goes  deeper  than  dollars.  It  affects  the 
lives  of  Innocent  children  often  blighting 
their  entire  future  by  depriving  them  of 
their  heritage  and  right  to  live  In  surround- 
ings free  from  great  moral  harm  and  risks. 

Many  ADC  families  are  living  In  hovels 
where  mothers  maintain  illicit  relationships 
with  men  of  shadowy  existence.  They  be- 
get illegitimate  chUd  after  chUd  without  re- 
morse or  apparent  guilt. 

The  purpose  of  ADC  Is  the  humanitarian 
goal  of  helping  needy  children  and  their 
mothers  maintain  a  safe  and  protected  home 
environment.  This  committee  does  not 
question  the  humanitarian  ptirposes  of 
ADC.  But  we  must  question  the  continued 
amoral  existence  of  many  ADO  recipients. 
The  committee  has  approached  the  task  of 
appraising  our  ADC  program  objectively,  but 
keenly  aware  of  lu  complexities.  We  have 
sought  to  discover  the  cause  of  the  ever- 
increasing  burden  of  relief  eiq>endltures 
with  a  view  toward  strengthening  existing 
services  while  eliminating  those  found  tm- 
necessary. 

Nearly  70  percent  <rf  all  oases  receiving 
aid  through  ADC  were  occasioned  by  de- 
serting fathers,  and  mothers  with  Illegiti- 
mate children.  Much  of  the  oommittee's 
Investigations  foctiaed  on  these  two  catises, 
and  It  Is  apparent  that  If  we  are  ever  to 
reduce  child  d^>endency  In  New  Jersey,  mere 
emphasis  must  be  given  to  the  prevention 
and  elimination  of  the  basic  caxises  of  fam- 
Uy  breakdown  which  give  rise  to  desertions 
and  Illegitimacy. 

The  fact  that  many  cases  enimierated  In 
this  report  highlight  clrcimistanoes  of  Im- 
morality, and  sometimes  flagrant  fraud, 
ahoifld  not  be  construed  as  a  condemna- 
tion of  the  ADC  program.  We  prt^wee  this 
report  serre  as  a  guide  In  IsoUtlng  such 
practices  with  a  view  toward  their  pre- 
vention in  the  future. 

Senator  Anthont  J.  Gaossi 

(For  the  Committee) . 

A    HISTORT 

The  care  of  the  poor  and  the  impoverished 
was  recognized  by  New  Jersey  as  a  public 
obligation  d\irlng  Its  early  days  of  settlement 
while  imder  the  colonial  rule  of  England. 
Shortly  after  the  Initial  settlement  of  New 
Jersey  the  Influence  of  the  English  became 
predominant,  with  a  preponderately  English 
population  carrying  with  It  the  customs.  In- 
stitutions and  laws  of  the  English  people. 
Thtis,  the  fotmdatlons  of  relief  as  known  In 
New  Jersey  today  derived  from  the  early 
Elizabethan  poor  laws  which  developed  In 
the  year  1601.» 

Though  primitive  In  concept  the  first  Eliz- 
abethan poor  law  represented  a  radical  de- 
parture from  the  previous  concepts  of  Indi- 
vidual relief,  in  that  It  recognized  as  a  public 
responsibility,  the  care  of  the  poor  by  govern- 
ment, paid  out  of  public  funds. 

The  administration  of  these  early  programs 
was  left  to  the  local  governments  with  relief 
given  only  to  those  in  dire  need  after  all 
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other  sources  of  personal  and  private  aid 
were  exhausted.  This  meant  that  all  such 
persons  were  required  to  meet  a  means  test  as 
a  prerequisite  to  the  receipt  of  public  aid. 

Much  of  the  prevaUlng  attitude  and  philos- 
ophy of  today's  pubUc  relief  programs  are 
carryovers  from  this  original  concept  of 
public  relief  by  government  first  Initiated  In 
England  under  the  Hizabethan  poor  laws  and 
later  adopted  In  the  colonial  period  of  New 
Jersey.  Even  today,  a  means  test  Is  required 
for  most  public  aid. 

From  the  earliest  times,  assistance  pro- 
grams were  dominated  by  a  desire  to  discour- 
age any  disposition  to  look  to  the  government 
for  support.  Public  relief  was  made  less  at- 
tractive by  providing  a  standard  of  subsist- 
ence lower  than  the  lowest  standard  of  living 
In  the  community.  Every  effort  was  made  to 
confine  public  relief  to  the  smallest  area 
possible,  its  primary  objective  being  the 
repression  of  poverty. 

The  earliest  legislation  relating  to  public 
poor  relief  was  passed  In  New  Jersey  In  1681 
providing  for  the  case  of  orphans  at  public 
expense.'  In  1704,  the  legislature  aUocated 
certain  fines  for  the  care  of  the  poor,  but  the 
most  important  relief  legislation  did  not  pass 
tmtil  1709  when  the  legislature  provided 
that  every  township  select  orerseers  of  the 
poor  and  poor  assessors.  The  overseem  had 
direct  responsibUlty  for  the  care  of  the  town 
poor  while  the  assessors  levied  the  necessary 
poor  atte  leaving  its  responsibUlty  of  ooUec- 
tion  to  the  overseer  of  the  poor.  This  early 
legislation  required  the  overseer  "to  take 
care  that  all  poor  were  supplied  with  nec- 
essary maintenance  and  not  suffered  to 
wander  abroad."  ■ 

As  far  back  as  1M8  tbere  was  fear  ex- 
pressed concerning  the  Influx  of  strangers 
from  outside  the  community  who  would 
eventually  require  pul>llc  relief,  and  measures 
were  taken  to  guard  against  this  eventu- 
ality.* 

Diirlng  the  18th  century  aid  to  the  poor 
was  supplied  In  their  own  homes  or  foster 
homes.  This  type  of  assistance  gradually 
became  the  principal  form  of  relief  In  New 
Jersey. 

The  belief  that  able-bodied  pauperism  re- 
sulted frcan  individual  laziness  and  Indolence 
attributed  to  an  Intermingling  of  penology 
with  poor  relief.  While  the  aged  and  the 
needy  young  or  the  victims  of  disease  or  sick- 
ness received  assistance  In  their  own  homes, 
the  vagrant  or  beggar  was  often  confined  In 
a  jail  or  workhotise  for  short  periods  of  time, 
after  which  they  were  ordered  out  of  town. 
While  Institutional  confinement  was  re- 
stricted to  this  one  class  of  people,  as  the 
population  Increased,  the  number  of  In- 
digents Increased  proportionally  giving  rise 
to  the  construction  and  maintenance  of  pub- 
lic Institutions  for  the  care  of  the  poor. 

In  lieu  of  Institutional  care,  dependent 
children  were  often  Indentured  out  extend- 
ing tmtll  the  child  was  18  yean  old.  The 
person  to  whom  the  child  was  Indentured 
had  responsibility  for  the  child's  care  and 
elementary  educational  training.  If  the 
child  could  work  the  person  caring  for  bim 
would  profit  from  his  labor. 

Toward  the  middle  of  the  18th  centiiry 
the  Increased  ntunber  of  poor  in  the  various 
towns  created  the  need  for  more  compre- 
hensive legislative  regulation.  In  particular, 
the  problem  of  legal  settlement  had  become 
especially  troublesome.  Whenever  a  needy 
person  failed  to  meet  settlement  require- 
ments In  a  local  municipality  he  was  often 
banished  or  ejected  from  the  community. 
On  returning  to   the  town  of  his  previous 

»A.  Leamlng  and  J.  Splcer  "The  Grants, 
Concessions  and  Original  Constitutions  of 
the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1768." 

» Ibid.,  p.  8. 

« "Records  of  the  Town  of  Newark,  1666  to 
1836." 
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reeldence,  the  banished  pauper  often  found 
he  had  lost  hla  settlement  there.  Soon, 
there  became  a  growing  number  of  unsettled 
poor  roaming  the  State.  Thus  the  present 
day  statutory  requirements  concerning  legal 
settlement  of  the  poor  was  initially  created 
by  the  legislature  in  1740  and  provided  for 
a  series  of  conditions  which  constituted  legal 
settlement  In  any  town  or  municipality.' 
Oenerally.  settlement  Included  natives  of  a 
town  or  people  who  had  Uved  for  at  least 
1  year's  residence  in  the  town  on  land 
owned  or  leased,  or  had  worked  or  served 
an  apprenticeship  for  at  least  1  year. 
Other  conditions  Included  family  reeldence 
tn  the  town  for  a  year,  the  holding  of  a 
public  office  for  a  year,  or  the  payment  of 
the  tax  for  poor  relief  for  1  year.  This 
legislation  was  the  first  In  a  series  of  similar 
legislation  designed  to  provide  a  uniform 
settlement  ^requirement  of  1  year's  resi- 
dence for  all  Individuals  except  native  born 
citizens. 

The  original  act  of  1740  also  required  that 
any  destitute  person  falling  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  legal  settlement  when  In  need 
of  public  assistance,  or  upon  application  for 
public  assistance  was  required  to  return  to 
the  town  of  hla  legal  settlement  either  on  a 
voluntary  basis  or  by  action  of  the  town  con- 
stable. However,  legislation  could  not  pos- 
sibly cover  all  types  of  administrative  ques- 
tions affecting  settlement  in  indivldtial 
cases.  In  1768,  after  noting  the  many  fail- 
ures of  the  1740  statute,  the  legislature  re- 
enacted  iU  provisions,  adding  the  require- 
ment that  all  perscms  coming  to  reside  in 
any  munlcip*Ulty  must  give  notice  to  the 
overseers  of  the  poor  within  10  days.'  This 
applied  to  any  persona  bringing  in  appren- 
tices oc  Indentxired  servants.  If  any  persons 
were  likely  to  become  public  charges  before 
obtaining  legal  settletnent,  they  were  to  be 
rtumed  to  the  place  of  their  last  legal  settle- 
ment. 

More  extensive  regtilatlon  of  local  relief 
practices  were  Included  In  the  comprehensive 
poor  relief  act  of  1774.'  This  provided  for 
a  broad  statutory  framework  for  a  slowly 
expanding  system  of  poor  relief.  Overseers. 
not  exceeding  four  in  number,  were  to  be 
chosen  at  town  meetings  to  be  placed  In 
charge  of  town  relief  activities.  Parents, 
grandpcu-ents.  children,  and  grandchildren 
aeversUly  and  individually  of  all  poor  persons 
were  held  responsible  for  their  care,  and  the 
overseer  was  req\iired  to  exhaust  these  re- 
sources before  granting  an  individual  public 
relief.  In  addition  to  other  sections  affecting 
legal  settlement,  the  act  incorporated  the 
first  permissive  legislation  for  the  building 
of  almshouses  by  municipalities  to  care  for 
their  poor. 

Despite  these  early  attempts  to  provide  for 
the  poor,  their  numbers  continued  to  grow. 
At  the  end  at  the  18th  century,  the  founda- 
tions of  public  assistance  In  New  Jersey  were 
firmly  established  by  local  usage  and  general 
law.  Care  of  the  destitute  was  fully  recog- 
nized as  a  public  obligation.  As  a  function  of 
government,  it  was  financed  and  adminis- 
tered by  the  localities.*  This  period  evi- 
denced the  first  tendency  to  separate  the 
operation  of  Jails  and  workhouses  from  the 
poor  relief  administration  and  in  the  Work- 
house Act  of  1799  legislative  groundwork 
'  was  laid  tar  the  administration  of  penal 
Institutions  separate  and  apart  from  the  poor 
laws.*    Outdoor  relief — the  boarding  of  the 


poor  in  private  homes  by  Individual  con- 
tract, or  the  indenture  of  neglected  or 
orphaned  children — bad  become  the  prevail- 
ing method  of  public  assistance.  The 
building  of  institutional  almshouses  to  care 
for  the  poor  In  each  municipality  failed  to 
achieve  any  metwurable  effect  principally 
because  the  costs  of  construction  and  main- 
tenance erf  such  Institutions  was  beyond  the 
financial  ability  of  most  municipalities. 

in  1798.  the  legislature  granted  authority 
to   the   counties   individually  or   Jointly   to 
build   county   poorhouses.     Here,    a   county 
which  established  a  poorhouse  was  required 
to  commit  the  poor  In  the  various  towns  to 
that  institution  to  maintain  them  there  at 
county  expense. »•    The  costs  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Institution  were  to  be  financed 
out  of  general  county  taxes.     Thus  the  way 
was  open  for  the  transfer  of  public  responsi- 
bility of  the  poor  from  the  town  and  munici- 
pality to  the  county.     Almshouse  care  be- 
came the  prevailing  method  of  poor  relief  In 
*he  more  populous  areas  of  the  State  where  a 
large  volume  of  relief  services  were  required. 
However,   in  rtu-al  areas,   the   towns  either 
seiM- their  destitute  to  a  county  almshouse,  a 
nearby   municipal   almshouse,   or  cared   for 
them  by  the  traditional  method  of  outdoor 
relief.     Though  the  almshouse  became  the 
principal  medium  of  relief,  it  was  still  neces- 
sary to  provide  some  outdoor  relief  to  per- 
sons   temporarily    in    need,    leading   to    the 
practice  of  dlstlnguUhlng  between  the  per- 
manent and  temporary  poor.    Gradually  the 
counties  became  direct  participants  in  relief 
admlnUtratlon,  both  financially  and  admin- 
istratively,  resulting  in  a  dUiusion  of  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  and  a  complex- 
ity of  organization  which  has  continued  un- 
checked to  the  present  day. 

The  development  of  public  assistance  in 
New  Jersey  was  essentially  a  reaction  to  the 
changing  needs  and  conditions  of  social 
pressure.  The  almshouse  care  of  the  19th 
century  arose  primarily  because  the  original 
forms  of  outdoor  relief  proved  Inadequate  to 
meet  the  needs  of  expanding  relief  demands. 
The  administration  of  public  almshouses 
soon  deteriorated.  Shocking  discoveries  of 
abuse  eventually  turned  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  against  indoor  relief  methods.  It 
was  Inevitable  that  the  process  of  herding  all 
classes  of  the  poor  together  In  an  almshouse, 
In  unsanitary  living  conditions,  and  in  a 
morally  degrading  atmosphere,  would  even- 
tually be  condemned  and  eliminated.'* 

In  1898,  a  special  legislative  commission, 
after  Investigating  the  provisions  for  child 
welfare  In  New  Jersey,  severely  criticized  ex- 
isting practices  and  recommended  that  the 
State  goveriunent  assume  some  administra- 
tive responsibility  foe  child  dependency  re- 
lief. Almshouse  care  for  children,  said  the 
commission,  "has  absolutely  no  advocates  or 
apologists,  and  Is  universally  regarded  as  be- 
ing thoroughly  disgraceful.  The  men  and 
women  in  an  almshouse  are  society's  wrecks 
and  failures.  To  rear  children  under  their 
Infiuence  Is  a  sure  method  of  making 
paupers."  ^■ 

In  1899.  following  a  second  report  by  the 
same  legislative  conunlsslon,  the  leglslatxu^ 
created  the  State  boud  of  chlldrens' 
guardians,  vesting  In  it  supervisory  powers 
over  certain  classes  of  dependent  children." 
Under  the  terms  of  the  statute,  children  in 


»  Samuel  Alllnabn.  "AcU  of  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  Province  of  New  Jersey,  1702- 
1776." 

•Ibid. 

»Ibld. 

» Stafford,  "Govermnent'  and  the  Needy"  at 
43  (1941). 

•Revised  statutes  ot  New  Jersey,  1821. 


>•  Ibid. 

"Stafford,  op.  clt.  supra  71-72  (note  8). 

>=  First  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Commis- 
sion on  Defective,  Delinquent  and  Dependent 
Children  ( 1898) . 

w  Second  report  of  the  New  Jersey  Com- 
mission on  Defective,  Delinquent  and  De- 
pendent Children  (1899). 


the  public  almshouses  were  to  be  placed 
under  State  guardianship,  and  later  trans- 
ferred by  the  board  to  private  foster  homes. 
Thereafter  all  children  conunltted  by  local 
relief  authorities  to  public  almshouses  be- 
came wards  of  the  board,  and  were  placed 
by  this  agency  in  foster  homes.  Supervision 
of  the  program  was  conducted  solely  by  the 
administrative  agents  of  the  board,  with  ad- 
ministrative expenses  paid  by  the  State. 
However,  the  actual  cost  of  maintaining 
children  in  foster  homes  was  paid  for  by  the 
counties  and  municipalities. 

Child  welfare  and  child  dependency:  The 
major    steps   of    the   subsequent    growth    of 
the  State  child  welfare  program  may  be  sxun- 
marlzed.     In  a  few  years,  the  board  had  suc- 
ceeded  in  removing  the  children  from  the 
almshouses,  and  for  a  time  their  wcwk  was 
limited  solely  to   children  whom  the  local 
overseers  would  ordinarily  have  sent  to  the 
almshouse."     In    1913,    however,    SUte    par- 
ticipation  was    greatly   expanded    with   the 
passage     of     mothers'     pension     legislation 
authorizing  the  care  of  dependent^  children 
In  their  own  homes  under  specified  condi- 
tions   and    subject    to    regulation  '  by    the 
board.'*    This    act    provided   cash   relief   to 
widows  with  dependent  children  under   16 
years  of  age  upxan  order  to  the  county  court. 
The  board  was  required  to  present  Informa- 
tion to  the  court  regarding  the  legal  residence 
and  conditions  of  need  of  the  applicant.     If 
these  findings  indicated  aid  was   necessary 
to  Insure  the  proper   care  of   the  mother's 
children,   the   court   authorized   a  grant  at 
monthly  rates  specified  by  the  statute.     All 
such  court  orders  were   paid   from  county 
and  municipal  funds. 

P*urther  expansion  of  State  participation 
In  child  dependency  relief  occurred  In  1915 
when  the  legislature  authorized  county 
courts  and  the  Juvenile  courts  to  commit 
children  to  the  cxistody  of  the  State  board 
of  children's  guardians  upon  a  finding  of 
parental  neglect,  abuse,  or  desertion."  This 
legislation  made  it  possible  for  the  State  to 
assxime  control  over  many  child  dependency 
cases  which  hitherto  had  been  maintained 
on  outdoor  relief  under  the  exclusive  Juris- 
diction of  the  local  overseers  of  the  poor. 

Expanding  State  relief  services:  In  1932, 
following  a  series  of  reports  by  the  pension 
siirvey  commission,  the  legislature  extended 
mothers'  aid  to  Include  cases  where  the  hus- 
band was  alive  but  had  either  deserted  hU 
family  or  was  unable  because  of  illness  or 
Imprisotunent  to  provide  for  his  family,  and 
to  cases  where  the  mother  was  dead  or  miss- 
ing but  someone  was  standing  in  loco  pa- 
rentis." 

This  legislation  also  provided  for  cotirt  de- 
termination In  all  cases  of  child  dependency 
relief.  All  applications  for  categorical  relief 
for  a  dependent  child  were  presented  to  a 
county  court  where,  after  Investigation  and 
rep<»-t  by  the  State  bcxu-d  of  chlldrens' 
guardians,  decision  was  made  as  tc  eligibility 
for  relief,  and  If  allowed,  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  such  assistance.  The  financing  of 
child  dependency  relief,  however,  still  re- 
mained a  local  responsibility.  The  State 
continued  to  pay  only  the  administrative  ex- 
penses Incurred  by  the  State  board  of  chil- 
dren's guardians.  The  success  of  the  child 
welfare  program  stimulated  further  develop- 
ment of  categorical  relief  services  set  apart 
from  the  p>oor  laws  and  operated  under  State 
supervision  and  control. 

Unprecedented  demands  for  public  relief 
during   the   depression   of   the   early    1930's 
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fell  with  tremendous  force  upon  the  existing 
structure  of  public  assistance  in  New  Jersey. 
Prior  to  the  depression,  relief  as  It  was  known 
In  New  Jersey  made  no  adequate  provision 
for  the  adult,  able-bodied  poor.  As  a  result 
New  Jersey  was  \inprepared  and  ill  equipped 
to  meet  the  problem  of  large-scale  unem- 
ployment arising  out  of  the  depression.  Un- 
precedented relief  demands  totally  collapsed 
the  poor  law  system  of  relief  then  in  exist- 
ence. This  eventually  l«d  to  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  State  and  P>Mleral  Governments 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  chaos  which 
followed.  The  most  significant  development 
during  this  turbiilent  period  of  readjustment 
of  relief  was  the  expansion  of  direct  State 
re^mnsibllity  for  the  local  administration 
of  relief  and  recognition  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment that  relief  and  public  welfare  were 
a  national  responsibility  requiring  Federal 
regulation,  control,  and  uniformity. 

The  Social  Security  Act  of  1936:  With  the 
raoognitiOQ  by  Confess  of  a  national  re- 
•ponaibUlty  to  provide  for  the  health  and 
welfare  of  the  people  during  periods  of  eco- 
nomic distress.  Congress  enacted  the  Social 
Security  Act  on  August  14.  1935,  providing 
servloes  covering  public  assistance,  pensions, 
social  insivance,  health  services,  and  child 
wslfars  services.  Perhaps  the  most  slgnlfl- 
cant  piece  at  legislation  ever  passed  by  Con- 
gress in  the  field  of  child  welfare,  the  Social 
Security  Act  Is  today  the  most  controlling 
legislation  affecting  the  administration  of 
child  welfare  and  child  dependency  assistance 
In  the  States  and  their  poiltical  subdivisions. 
While  the  act  is  not  mandatory  on  any  State 
goyernment,  in  order  to  qualify  for  Federal 
grants-in-aid  under  tbs  act.  New  Jersey 
made  the  necessary  changes  In  Its  categorical 
relief  laws,  thereby  bringing  the  mitlre  pro- 
gram of  relief  in  New  Jersey  tmder  Federal 
8upervlston.>*  At  this  time,  the  mandatory 
process  of  a  court  hearing  for  all  cases  in- 
volving mothers'  assistance  was  abandoned, 
and  the  responsibility  for  the  determination 
of  relief  grants  for  mothers  with  children  was 
transferred  to  the  county  welfare  boards. 

As  originally  enacted  th«  preamMe  to  the 
Social  Security  Act  ts  as  follows:  "An  act  to 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  by  establish- 
ing a  system  of  Federal  old  age  benefits,  and 
by  enabling  the  several  States  to  make  more 
adequate  provision  for  aged  persons,  blind 
persons,  dependent  and  crippled  children, 
maternal  and  child  welfare,  public  health, 
and  the  administration  of  their  unemploy- 
ment compensation  laws;  to  establiah  a 
social  security  board;  to  raise  revenue;  and 
for  other  purposes." 

The  most  recent  amendments  were  made 
by  Congress  and  enacted  Into  law  on  July  26, 
1962 

Title  4  of  the  act  provides  for  grants  to 
States  for  aid  to  dependent  children,  and 
services  to  needy  families  with  children.  It 
provides  appropriations  for  the  purpose  of 
encouraging  the  care  of  dependent  children 
In  their  own  homes,  or  Ln  the  homes  of  rela- 
tives by  enabling  the  State  to  give  financial 
assistance,  rehabilitation,  and  other  servloes 
to  dependent  children  and  their  parents  or 
relatives  with  whom  they  are  living,  and  to 
help  the  parents  or  relatives  to  attain  or 
retain  capability  for  the  maximum  selX-s^up- 
port  and  personal  independence  consistent 
with  the  maintenance  of  continuing  parental 
care  and  protection.  To  achieve  these  alms 
Congress  appropriates  each  year  a  sxun  suf- 
ficient to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  act. 
and  such  sums  are  made  available  to  the 
States  which  have  submitted  and  had  ap- 
proved by  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  a  State  plan  capable  of 
rendering  these  servlcea. 


In  order  for  a  State  plan  to  qualify  for 
Federal  aid  under  this  program,  the  plan 
must  contain  the  following  provisions: 

1.  Plan  must  be  In  effect  in  all  political 
subdivisions  of  the  State  and  if  administered 
by  them,  must  be  maxMlatory  upon  them. 

2.  It  must  provide  for  financial  participa- 
tion by  the  State. 

3.  There  must  be  a  single  State  agency  de- 
signated by  the  State  to  administer  the 
plan. 

4.  It  must  provide  an  opportunity  for  a 
fair  hearing  before  the  State  agency  to  any 
individual  whose  claim  Is  denied  or  not  acted 
upon  within  a  reasonable  time. 

6.  In  determining  need  the  plan  must 
take  Into  consideration  all  income  and  re- 
sources of  any  child  or  relative  claiming  aid 
to  families  witb  dependent  children  as  well 
as  any  expenses  reasonably  attributable  to 
the  earning  of  such  income;  except  that  in 
making  such  determination,  the  State  may, 
subject  to  limitations  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
permit  all  or  any  portion  of  the  earned  in- 
come or  other  income  to  be  set  aside  for 
future  identifiable  needs  of  a  dependent 
child. 

6.  An  opportunity  must  be  given  to  all  In- 
dividuals wishing  to  make  application  for 
aid  uikder  the  program,  and  suitable  safe- 
guards must  be  set  up  to  restrict  the  use  or 
disclosure  of  Information  concerning  appli- 
cants and  recipients  to  purposes  directly 
connected  with  the  administration  of  the 
ADC  program. 

7.  Upon  the  fiuTilshing  of  aid  to  families 
with  dependent  children  who  have  been  de- 
serted or  abandoned  by  a  parent,  prompt  no- 
tice must  be  given  to  appropriate  law 
enforcement  offlclals 

Other  provisions  are  required  relating  to 
the  establishment  of  a  merit  system  for  per- 
sonnel employed  to  administer  the  program, 
the  making  of  appropriate  reports  by  the 
State  agency  and  a  description  of  services 
made  available  by  the  State  to  maintain  and 
strengthen  family  life  for  children. 

Residency  requirements :  Presently  there  Is 
no  statutory  residency  requirement  limiting 
eligibility  for  assistance  under  the  ADC  pro- 
gram in  New  Jersey." 

The  commissioner  of  the  department  of 
institutions  and  agencies  is  emp>owered  by 
statute  to  promulgate  all  rules  and  regula- 
tions necessary  for  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  the  ADO  program  in  order  to  comply 
with  and  receive  maximum  Federal  grants- 
in-aid  under  the  Social  Security  Act." 
However,  in  order  to  comply  with  the  Federal 
residency  reqtiirement,  no  limitation  m&y  be 
placed  upon  any  dependent  child  applying 
tar  aid  who  has  resided  in  the  State  for  at 
least  1  year  prior  to  the  application  for  aid. 
or  who  was  bom  wittiin  1  year  inunediately 
preceding  the  application  if  the  parent  or 
relative  with  whom  the  ^ild  is  living  has 
resided  in  New  Jersey  for  at  least  1  year 
preceding  the  chUd's  birth.  While  It  Is  not 
mandatory  upon  the  State,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  suggested  and  recommends  that 
all  residency  requirement  restrictions  affect- 
ing applicants  for  ADC  be  ellmtxiated. 

Termination  of  Federal  aid:  *^  After  rea- 
sonable notice  and  an  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  tixt  State  agency  Federal  funds 
can  be  withheld  If: 

1.  The  provisions  of  the  plan  have  been 
so  changed  that  they  no  longer  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  the  act.  or  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  plan  there  Is  a  substan- 
tial failure  to  comply  with  its  provisions  or. 


» Public   Laws   of  New  Jersey.    1936.   di. 
29-33. 


2.  Where  the  plan  has  been  changed  so  as 
to  impose  a  residency  requirement  prohibited 
by  the  act,  and  such  prohibited  residency 
requirement  Is  imposed  with  knowledge  of 
the  State  agency  administering  the  plan. 

However,  where  a  State  statute  prohibits 
or  denies  aid  to  a  dependent  child.  Federal 
aid  will  not  be  withheld  if  an  analogous 
statute  makes  adequate  provision  for  the 
necessary  care  and  assistance  with  respect  to 
such  dependent  child. 

Pajrments  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the 
child:  Whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that  payments  of  aid  to  families  with  de- 
pendent children  are  not  being  used  in  the 
best  interest  of  the  child,  counseling  and 
guidance  may  be  provided,  if  advisable,  to 
assure  use  of  the  payments  in  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  child.  Where  counseling  and 
guidance  Is  refused,  or  Is  unsuccessful,  a 
guardian  or  legal  representative  may  be  ap- 
pointed for  such  child  and  the  State  may 
impose  by  statute  criminal  or  civil  penalties. 
However,  money  payments  not  \ued  for  the 
benefit  of  the  child  by  any  relative  receiving 
such  payment  must  be  determined  by  a  court 
of  ccHnpetent  Jurisdiction. 

DUTMITIONS  ■ 

"Aid  to  dei>endent  children"  means  money 
'  paynaents  In  behalf  of  medical  care  or  any 
type  of  remedial  care  to  a  dependent  child 
or  dependent  children. 

A  "dependent  child"  Is  a  needy  child  under 
the  age  of  18  deprived  of  parental  support  or 
care  by  reason  of  the  death,  continued  ab- 
sence from  the  home,  or  physical  or  mental 
incapacity  of  the  parent,  who  Is  living  with 
a  parent  or  some  other  legaUy  recognized 
relative.  Aid  to  dependent  children  also  in- 
cludes foster  care  in  behalf  of  a  child  eligible 
for  care  in  the  foster  home  of  any  individual 
or  to  a  public  or  nonprofit  child  placement 
or  child  care  agency,  or  In  a  child  care 
institution. 

A  "child  care  institution"  Is  a  nonprofit, 
private  child  care  institution  which  Is 
licensed  by  the  State  or  which  has  been 
approved  by  the  State  agency  responsible 
for  licensing  or  approval  as  meeting  the 
standards  necessary  for  such  licensing  or 
approval. 

Federal  responsibility:  »  "Hie  responsibili- 
ties of  administering  grants  for  the  ADC 
program  under  the  Social  Security  Act  Is 
discharged  through  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Assistance  in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  Its  responsibilities 
are  carried  out  by  the  following  devices: 

1.  Developing  program  policies  and  stand- 
ards interpreting  the  language  and  Intent  of 
the  Federal  law. 

2.  Taking  action  on  State  plans  and 
amendments. 

3.  Certifying  Federal  grants  to  States. 

4.  Reviewing  and  evaluating  State  opera- 
tions. 

6.  Providing  technical  assistance  to  States. 

6.  Collecting  and  interpreting  statistical 
and  other  data. 

7.  Furnishing  information  about  the  pub- 
lic assistance  programs. 

8.  Participating  in  the  formulation  of  rec- 
ommendations to  the  Congress  for  desirable 
changes  In  Federal  legislation. 

State  responsibility :  **  Under  the  Social 
Secxirlty  Act,  the  State  has  the  primary  re- 
sponsibility for  the  Initiation  and  develop- 
ment of  the  public  assistance  programs. 
The  public  assistance  titles  of  the  Federal 
act  are  enabling  legislation;  the  decision  to 
operate  a  program  with  Federal  participation 


»  VJBJi.  90:y-S  repealed  1959. 
"NJJ8-A.44:10-S. 

«  "Handbook  of  US.  Public  Assistance  Ad- 
ministraUon  (1962)." 


»Ibld. 

■Ibid.,  (pt.  I,  4000-4800)— "Federal  Re- 
sponsibUity." 

••Ibid.,  (pt.  I.  6000-6999)— "Tlie  SUte  Re- 
sponsibUity."  Nor.  29. 1956. 
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In  «ooordanc«  with  the  Social  Security  Act 
rests  with  the  State.  The  relationship  be- 
tween the  Federal  Oovernment  and  the  State 
government  Is  established  voluntarily  by  a 
State  and  on  Its  own  Initiative.  Once  estab- 
lished, this  relationship  Is  a  continuing  one; 
as  long  as  a  State  has  an  approved  State  plan 
and  Is  operating  In  compliance  with  It,  the 
SUte  Is  eligible  to  receive  Federal  fxmds. 

STATX  ADMIKISTmATION  OP  ADC 

When  Congress  passed  the  Social  Security 
Act  In  1935,  New  Jersey  had  already  pro- 
vided, through  State  legislation,  programs 
to  provide  assistance  to  needy  and  depend- 
ent children  through  what  has  been  pre- 
viously referred  to  as  mothers'  jjenslons  and 
the  home  life  program,  as  administered  by 
the  State  board  of  children's  guardians. 
However,  to  insure  uniformity  of  adminis- 
tration. Congress  required  as  a  condition 
precedent  to  State  eligibility  for  grants-in- 
aid  under  the  program,  that  each  State  enact 
laws  that  are  statewide,  and  If  administered 
by  Its  political  subdivisions,  are  made  man- 
datory upon  them. 

In  January  of  1960  the  administration  of 
the  AOC  program  was  transferred  to  the 
coimtles  and  In  accord  with  this  provision 
each  county  administers  the  program  Iden- 
tically with  all  others."  No  one  county  may 
elect  to  reject  or  discontinue  ADC  without 
risking  loss  of  Federal  aid  to  the  entire 
State.  This  applies  to  the  eligibility  factors 
of  needs  as  adopted  by  Congress  and  the 
Bureau  of  Assistance  in  New  Jersey's  Depart- 
ment of  Welfare,  which  by  statute  Is  the 
supervisory  agency  on  the  State  level. 

As  assurance  of  State  compliance  with 
the  act.  the  attorney  general  must  certify 
that  all  counties  are  administering  the  plan 
In  accordance  with  the  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  department  of  institutions  and  agen- 
cies, bureau  of  assistance,  and  that  such 
rules  and  regulations  are  mandatory  on  all 
counties.  This  certification  includes  a  state- 
ment setting  forth  all  administrative  and 
legal  measures  available  to  the  department 
of  institutions  and  agencies  whenever  it 
would  be  necessary  to  enforce  compliance 
by  the  counties  with  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  promulgated  by  the  department. 

State  def>artment  of  institutions  and  agen- 
cies: By  statute  the  Governor  has  authority 
to  designate  the  State  administrative  agency 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  Federal  law 
Including  its  administration  or  the  suspen- 
sion of  administration.^  The  department  of 
Institutions  and  agencies  or  such  other  State 
agency  as  designated  by  the  Governor  must 
be  the  sole  agency  for  carrying  out  such  pur- 
poses, and  the  department  of  institutions 
and  agencies  is  designated  and  empowered 
to  act  as  the  sole  agency  in  New  Jersey  to 
carry  out  the  administration  of  this  plan. 

Acting  pursuant  to  such  designation,  the 
department  is  authorized  to  submit  to  the 
Surgeon  General  of  the  UJ3.  Public  Health 
Service  (HEW)  applications  for  funds 
to  carry  out  the  purpose  otf  any  such  Federal 
law.  and  to  accept  and  receive  as  cxistodian 
any  and  all  grants  and  money  awarded  for 
assistance  in  New  Jersey.  All  moneys  so 
received  are  deposited  by  the  department  in 
a  special  fund  used  exclusively  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  law,  and  such  funds  are 
expended  in  the  same  manner  as  other 
funds  of  the  State — upon  vouchers  certified 
or  !4>proved  by  the  department  as  provided 
by  Federal  law. 

Statutory  procedtire  for  ADC  administra- 
tion: "  Those  entitled  to  assistance  under 
ADC  are  needy  dependent  <*ildren  living  in 
New  Jersey  and  the  parent  or  parents  or  rela- 
tive or  relatives  with  Whom  they  are  living. 
Financial  assistance  and  other  services  must 


»  N  JJ8.A.  44 :  10-1  et  seq. 
"NJ5.A.  30:1-30  et  seq. 
»NJ.S.A.  44:10-1  et  seq. 


be  given  by  the  county  welfare  boards  and 
administered  in  accordance  with  all  rules, 
regulations,  conditions,  and  llmitatlona  as 
imposed  by  law. 

Rules  and  regulations:  The  coounlssioner 
of  the  State  department  of  institutions  and 
agencies  under  the  general  policies  of  the 
State  board  of  control  is  authorized  by 
statute  to  issue  all  appropriate  department 
orders  and  cause  to  be  done  all  other  acts 
necessary  to  obtain  for  New  Jersey  the 
maximum  Federal  participation  available  in 
respect  to  the  program. 

While  this  statutory  provision  provides 
administrative  discretion  in  the  promulga- 
tion of  such  rules  and  regulations  as  to  ac- 
complish the  necessary  and  desired  end  of 
the  ADC  program,  to  comply  with  the  Fed- 
eral Social  Security  Act,  the  State  statute 
enumerates  the  following  provisions  man- 
datory upon  the  State  board  and  the  com- 
missioner in  the  promulgation  of  its  rules 
and  regulations: 

1.  The  program  must  be  in  effect  in  all 
counties. 

2.  All  individuals  making  applications  for 
aid  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  so 
and  that  assistance  will  be  furnished  in  a 
reasonable  and  prompt  manner. 

3.  In  determining  need,  all  resources  and 
other  income  of  the  applicant  ;nust  be  taken 
into  consideration,  including  resources  of 
the  dependent  child  and  its  parents  or  rela- 
tives with  whom  the  child  Is  living. 

4.  To  provide  for  adequate  safeguards  re- 
garding the  disclosure  of  information  con- 
cerning applicants  and  recipients. 

5.  Prompt  notice  must  be  given  to  law  en- 
forcement officials  of  the  furnishing  of  as- 
sistance to  a  child  who  has  been  deserted  or 
abandoned  by  a  parent. 

6.  Where  assistance  is  given,  an  assurance 
that  no  other  Income  is  received  by  the  re- 
cipient by  any  other  agency  of  the  State  or 
from  any  of  its  political  subdivisions. 

7.  To  prescribe  the  services  which  will  be 
available  by  or  utilized  by  the  coimty  wel- 
fare boards  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining 
and  strengthening  family  life  for  children. 

8.  That  all  such  grants  made  under  the 
program  will  be  terminated  promptly  and 
other  arrangements  made  for  the  care  of  such 
child  or  children  in  any  case  where  it  Is  de- 
termined that  the  payments  made  to  a  ptar- 
ent  or  relative  are  falling  to  secure  for  the 
child  or  children  a  standard  of  maintenance, 
care,  and  family  life  consistent  with  the  ade- 
quate protection  and  care  of  such  child  or 
children.* 

Reimbursement  provisions:  County  wel- 
fare boards  are  empowered  to  secure  from 
parents  or  relatives  with  whom  a  child  is 
living  and  receiving  aid  under  the  ADC  pro- 
gram a  written  promise  to  repay  all  assist- 
ance granted.  Where  such  ptu^nts.  relatives, 
or  the  estate  of  any  child  refuses  to  make  re- 
payment in  accordance  with  their  written 
promise  the  county  welfare  board  may  take 
all  necessary  steps  and  proper  action  under 
the  laws  of  the  State  to  enforce  such  prom- 
ise, and  the  granting  of  assistance  is  deemed 
due  consideration  for  the  promise  to  repay. 

Where  a  child  dies  prlw  to  his  21st  birth- 
day and  has  received  assistance  under  the 
ADC  program,  and  leaves  an  estate,  the  total 
amount  of  assistance  paid  with  respect  to 
such  child  is  a  valid  and  enforceable  claim 
against  such  estate,  with  priority  over  all 
other  unsecured  claims  except  reasonable 
funeral  expenses  and  terminal  medical  and 
hospital  expenses.  The  county  welfare 
board  is  empowered  to  take  all  necessary  and 
proper  action  under  the  laws  of  the  State  to 
enforce  such  claim,  however  the  county  wel- 
fare board  may,  with  the  consent  and  ap- 
proval of  the  bureau  of  assistance,  compro- 


mise and  settle  any  claim  for  repayment  of 
assistance  granted.^ 

Payments  to  county  welfare  boards:  Each 
coxinty  welfare  board  receives  from  the  State 
the  full  amount  of  any  funds  received  by  the 
State  from  the  Federal  Government  with  re- 
spect to  expenditures  made  by  the  county 
welfare  boards  for  assistance  to  dependent 
children;  plus  an  additional  amount  equal 
to  SO  jjercent  of  the  balance  of  such  expendi- 
tures after  deducting  the  amount  of  the  Fed- 
eral participation.  In  addition,  the  State 
pays  to  the  county  welfare  boards  any  funds 
received  from  the  Federal  Government  with 
respect  to  the  cost  of  administration  of  the 
program  by  such  county  welfare  boards.* 

County  welfare  boards:  The  board  of 
chosen  freeholders  in  each  county  is  respon- 
sible for  establishing  the  county  welfare 
board  which,  when  created  is  a  separate  cor- 
porate entity  with  power  to  sue  and  be  sued 
and  to  make  bylaws.  Five  members  are  ap- 
pointed to  the  board,  at  least  two  of  whom 
must  be  women.  A  county  adjuster.  If  not 
acting  as  director  of  welfare,  and  two  mem- 
bers of  the  board  of  chosen  freeholders,  act 
as  ex  officio  members  of  the  board.  The  five 
citizen  members  hold  their  offices  for  5  years, 
and  vacancies  are  filled  for  the  unexpired 
term  only.  Such  boards  must  meet  regu- 
larly once  a  month  and  at  such  other  times 
as  may  be  necessary.  Members  serve  with- 
out compensation,  but  are  reimbursed  for 
necessary  expenses. 

County  welfare  boards  receive  and  act 
upon  all  applications  for  assistance,  and  are 
charged  with  carrying  out  the  administration 
of  assistance  programs  in  accordance  with  the 
rules  and  regulations  promulgated  by  the 
State  bureau  of  assistance. 

Each  board  appoints  a  director  of  welfare 
or  a  county  adjuster  who  when  qualified  may 
be  appointed  to  the  office  of  the  director  of 
welfare.  Directors  of  welfare,  when  ap- 
pointed serve  a  probationary  period  of  6 
to  12  months,  and  thereafter  usually  serve 
for  a  term  of  5  years.  The  welfare  director 
is  the  chief  executive  officer  and  approval 
officer  of  the  county  welfare  board.  In  ad- 
dition, he  acts  as  clerk  to  the  county  wel- 
fare board  with  out  additional  compensation. 
To  become  eligible  for  appointment  to  such 
position,  he  must  have  an  adequate  knowl- 
edge of  the  law  pertaining  to  assistance,  be 
a  trained  and  qualified  expert  in  the  field  of 
welfare  with  administrative  experience,  a 
citizen  of  New  Jersey,  and  of  the  United 
States.  *> 

Applications  for  assistance:  When  the 
county  welfare  board  receives  an  a]:^llcation 
for  assistahce  an  investigation  and  record  is 
made  to  ascertain  the  facts  supporting  the 
application,  and  assistance  must  be  furnished 
within  a  reasonable  time,  usually  construed 
to  be  not  more  than  30  days,  to  all  eligible 
individuals.  All  applications  for  assistance 
together  with  the  subsequent  investigations, 
reports  and  decisions  pertaining  to  such  ap- 
plication must  be  reported  to  the  State 
bureau  of  assistance.  Where  an  application 
has  been  denied,  not  acted  upon,  or  where 
the  grant  made  is  deemed  Inadequate  by 
either  the  State  agency  or  the  applicant,  such 
decision  may  be  reviewed  either  by  the  State 
agency  at  its  discretion  or  by  the  individual 
applicant  through  appeal  to  the  State  agency, 
at  which  time  such  applicant  is  provided 
with  a  fair  hearing  and  a  complete  review 
of  his  circumstances. 

Legally  responsible  relatives:  According  to 
law  the  director  of  welfare  of  the  county 
welfare  board  is  empowered  to  compel  reim- 
bursement by  legally  responsible  relatives  of 
a  recipient  receiving  assistance,  and  in  the 
event  that  such  relatives  fall  or  refuse  to  en- 
ter into  an  agreement  for  the  support  of  the 


"N.J.S.A.  44:10-2. 


^S.J.aJi.  44:10-4 
"NJ.S.A.  44:10-6 
"N.J.S.A.  44:7-7 
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applicant,  he  may  compel  their  appearance 
before  the  county  court  or  the  court  of  Ju- 
venile and  domestic  relations.  The  court, 
upon  hearing  may  order  and  adjudge  the  le- 
gally responsible  relatives  to  pay  such  sums 
as  determined  by  the  court  and  to  deliver 
to  the  director  of  welfare  such  other  pledges 
or  guarantees  as  the  court  may  require  in  Its 
discretion.  Upon  failure  of  a  legally  respon- 
sible relative  to  comply  with  such  order  the 
legally  responsible  relative  may  be  held  in 
contempt.  Any  applicant  or  other  person 
who  knowingly  gives  false  Information  to  the 
director  of  welfare  as  relating  to  the  appli- 
cation for  assistance  for  the  piirpose  of  se- 
curing assistance  payments  shall  be  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanor.  By  statute,  grandparents, 
their  children,  and  grandchildren  are  ail  le- 
gally responsible  relatives." 

CHAaACTZUSTICS  OF  rAMIUKS  RXCEIVINC  ADC 

To  satisfy  the  requirements  of  the  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  Public  Assistance  a  study  is 
made  biennially  of  the  characteristics  of  fam- 
ilies receiving  aid  under  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program.  The  latest  study  was  made 
in  December  of  1961  and  is  referred  to  as 
the  "Biennial  Statistical  Report  on  Charac- 
teristics of  Families  Receiving  Aid  to  De- 
pendent Children."  l^ls  study  shows  the 
number  of  families  and  children  and  thelr 
pecuUar  characteristics  for  the  month  in 
which  the  study  is  made.  All  statistics  con- 
tained in  the  biennial  survey  are  tabulated 
on  a  monthly  basis  and  are  applicable  for 
the  month  of  December  1061." 

Families  on  ADC:  In  December  1961  there 
were  19.844  families  in  New  Jersey  receiving 
aid  to  dependent  children.  These  families 
Included  52,532  children,  all  imder  18  years 
oV^ige.  In  17,185  of  the  families  there  was 
a  responsible  adult — usually  the  mother — 
who  was  als<^  Included  In  the  grant." 

The  Census  Bureau  esUmates  that  there 
are  about  2,010,150  children  in  New  Jersey 
under  18  years  of  age.  In  New  Jersey,  chil- 
dren on  ADC  represent  about  2.61  percent  of 
all  these  children.  Over  the  Nation  as  a 
whole,  3.3  percent  of  all  children  receive 
aid." 

Total  grants  to  ADC  families  in  December 
1961  amounted  to  83.277.591.  This  amounted 
to  an  average  of  $165.16  per  family,  or  062.38 
per  child  each  month  (Includes  adult  grant, 
average  per  child  grant,  approximately  $47 
per  month)." 

Of  the  total  grants  to  recipients  in  De- 
cember 1961.  the  Federal  Oovernment  paid 
44  percent,  the  State  paid  28  percent,  and 
the  counties  collectively  paid  28  percent." 

Racial  characteristics:  In  December  of 
1961,  6,924  (approximately  S5  percent)  of  the 
ADC  families  were  white;  12,870  (approxi- 
mately 65  percent) ,  were  nonwhite;  while 
according  to  the  population  census,  91.3 
percent  of  the  population  of  the  State  was 
white:    an,d  8.7  percent  was  nonwhite.>* 

Place  of  residence:  The  ADC  families  of 
December  1961  were  distributed  as  foUows 
according  to  area  and  type  of  place  lived  in: 


Number  of  families  and  children — Place  of  residence  by  race  • 


"NJ.S-A.  44:7-19. 

"  Biennial  Statistical  Rejwrt  on  Character- 
istics of  Families  Receiving  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (December  1961) ,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  1961  biennial  report. 

» Ibid. 

'^  1960  Census  of  Population.  Advance  Re- 
ports. Bureau  of  the  C^us,  U.S.  Department 
of  Commerce.  1 1 

••1961  biennial  report.     | ! 

»*  Summary  of  Selected  Statistics  Covering 
the  Aid  to  Dependent  Children  Assistance 
Program  (Dec.  12.  1962) .  New  Jersey  Depart- 
pient  of  Institutions  and  Agencies,  Bureau 
of  Assistance. 

■*  1961  biennial  repcwt. 
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1,962 
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25 
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50 
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261 

76 
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Other  lirban...... 

863 

Rural: 

Nonfarm  

477 

Form 

Not  In  standard  metropolitan  statisti- 
cal area: 
Urban 

908 

76 

2,684 
326 

Rural:  Nonfarm 

1 

» Ibid. 

There  appears  to  be  no  significant  differ- 
ence in  size  of  families  receiving  assistance 
in  rural  and  urban  areas. 

The  father  of  the  children:  To  be  eligible 
for  ADC  a  child  must  be  in  financial  need 
and  deprived  of  the  care  and  support  of  a 
parent  becaxise  of  the  parent's  death,  dis- 
ability, or  continued  absence  from  the  home. 
In  actual  fact  it  is  the  lack  of  support  from 
the  father  which,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  gives  rise  to  the  need  for  financial 
help  for  the  children.  Therefore,  the  statvis 
of  the  fathers  with  respect  to  the  children's 
eligibility  for  ADC  gives  some  indication  of 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  child  depend- 
ency in  New  Jersey. 

Deserting  fathers  make  up  more  than  one- 
third  or  35.6  percent  of  all  cases;  the  next 
largest  group  was  33.2  percent  of  the  total 
families  with  children  in  need  because  they 
never  had  a  legal  father;   8.5  percent  were 


separated  without  legal  decree;  6.4  percent 
were  fathers  who  were  Incapacitated;  6.1  per- 
ceivt  were  fathers  who  were  imprisoned;  4.7 
percent  families  were  divorced  or  legally 
separated;  others  for  miscellaneous  reasons 
amounted  to  0.5  percent. 

StattLS  of  father — December  1961  • 


FamUies 

Children 

Ajnoont 

Total 

19,844 

52,532 

$3,277,591 

Dead 

1,204 

1,280 

928 

1.661 
7,076 
6,673 
1,003 
75 
25 

3,487 
4.164 
2,308 

4.867 

21,249 

13,773 

2,406 

226 

60 

178,243 
209  106 

Incapacitated 

Divorced  or  separated.. 

Separated    wltbont 

court  decree 

117,859 

236,972 
1.327,006 

960,  an 

166,703 

14,149 

5  970 

Desertions 

Not  married  to  mother. 
Imprisoned 

A  bsent  (or  other  reasons. 
Other  status 

•IWd. 


Number  of  families  and  children  by  race  and  status  of  father  « 

Total 

White 

Nonwhite 

Families 

Children 

Families 

Ctafldren 

Famflies 

CbQdren 

Total 

19,844 

62,582 

6,924 

17.586 

12,920 

K006 

Dead 

1.30* 

1.380 

028 

1,681 
7,078 
6,878 
1,008 
100 

3.484 

4.164 

2,806 

4,867 

21,240 

18.778 

2.406 

276 

602 

708 

702 

552 

2,885 

1.064 

426 

60 

1.405 
2.106 
1.706 
1,405 
7,802 
1,957 
1,064 
101 

602 

en 

226 
1,129 
i240 
5,519 

677 
60 

2,082 

2,068 

002 

Incapacitated 

Divorced  or  totally  separated 

Separated  without  court  decree 

Desertions . 

8.462 
18.447 
11.816 

1.864 
175 

Not  married  to  mother 

Imprisoned 

Other 

«i  Ibid. 


Status  of  father  by  race,  1948-61  « 
[Number  of  eases  per  month  shown] 


Sutuso(  father 

Mardil948 

November  1958 

March  1966 

November  1956 

December  1961 

. 

White 

Non- 
white 

White 

Non- 
white 

White 

Non- 
white 

White 

Non- 
whlU 

White 

Non- 
white 

Total  famines 

840 

179 

3.001 

X384 

3,840 

8,600 

4.089 

6.868 

6,934 

13.920 

Dead 

144 

79 

16 
16 

66 

33 

1 

30 
16 

638 
871 

88 

42 
768 
284 
183 

98 

800 
171 

31 

81 
722 
686 
218 

47 

415 
650 

70 

60 

1,060 

270 

330 

160 

80b 
370 

80 

70 

1,080 

1.430 

380 

180 

038 
780 

102 

"i.488' 

617 

866 

10 

436 
485 

61 

81 

1,964 

2,187 

446 

30 

608 
708 

702 

662 
2,885 
1.064 

436 

60 

602 

Incapacitated 

577 

Divorced   or   leeUly   sepa- 
rated  

236 

Separated    withoot    ooart 
decree 

1,129 

Desertions 

4.240 

Not  married  to  mother 

Im  prtaoned.  .  .  .. . 

Other J.. 

6,619 

677 

60 

«  Biennial  Sutistical  Report  on  CharaeteriAies  of  Families  Rceelvinc  ADC.  Mardi  1948  thronsk  Deeember  1$$1, 
Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 
••  Included  with  desertloiis. 
•»  Unknown. 
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Of  the  total  number  of  famllle*  receiving 
•MlBtance  (19344)  under  ADC  6.934  are 
white  faxnlllefl  responsible  for  17^6  white 
children:  nonwhite  families  receiving  ADC 
aaslatance  totaled  13.920  and  are  responsible 
for  94jn0  children  dependent  upon  this  aa- 
slBtance.  By  far  the  largeet  groups  creating 
need  for  aaaUUnce  to  needy  children  result 
from  deeertlona  and  the  birth  of  llleglUxnate 
children  which  amount  to  approximately  68.8 
percent  of  all  cases  receiving  aid  under  thl* 
program.  Since  these  groups  constitute  the 
greatest  problem  to  efficient  relief  adminis- 
tration they  are  treated  separately  In  the 
following  chapter  of  thla  report. 

The  growth  of  ADC:  In  order  to  compre- 
hend the  magnitude  and  complexity  of  ADC 
In  New  Jersey,  it  Is  necessary  that  some  men- 
tion be  made  of  the  relative  growth  of  this 
program  during  the  past  years.  It  cannot 
be  denied  that  while  the  greatest  Increase 
for  assistance  resxilts  from  desertions  and 
Illegitimacy,  the  moet  startling  explosion  has 
taken  place  among  the  growth  In  the  non- 
white  Ulegltlmate  child.  There  Is  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  this  trend  will  continue 
unless  preeent  methods  dealing  with  this 
problem  are  greatly  revamped. 

Equally  Impressive  In  reviewing  the  over- 
all pattern  of  family  units  receiving  ADC  as- 
sistance Is  the  TOlumlnous  mushrooming  not 
only  ctf  families  on  ADC  but  the  number  of 
children  Involved  which  has  grown  propor- 
tionally with  caseloads.  While  the  total 
number  of  famlliee  .receiving  assistance  in 


NoTember  of  1963  amountad  to  4,865.  by  De- 
cember of  1961  this  figure  Increased  to 
19.844." 

In  November  1953  the  number  of  children 
receiving  aid  was  13.393,  but  in  December  of 
1961  this  figure  Increased  to  53.533.  In  a 
short  period  of  8  years.  New  Jersey  was  re- 
quired to  meet  the  increasing  demands  of  an 
additional  14^79  families,  with  a  correspond- 
ing Increase  of  40,139  additional  children.** 
These  Increases  In  both  caaee  and  number  of 
children  are  refiected  In  the  costs  of  annual 
net  assistance  which  In  1953  was  •6.406,780 
and  In  1^61  reached  a  total  of  •39,357.141,  an 
Increase  of  •33.8ei,361.*»  The  following 
schedule  Is  Indicative  of  thla  growth  for  the 
period  March  1948  to  December  1961. 

Pot  review  piirpoees  the  committee  re- 
ferred to  annual  expenditures  for  this  pro- 
gram made  by  the  Federal  QoTemment,  and 
the  matching  contributions  by  the  State  and 
county  governments,  for  a  period  of  30  years. 
The  chart  on  the  following  i>age  indicates 
such  expenditures  In  both  dollars  and  per- 
cent of  contribution.  It  will  be  noted  that 
expendltvu-ee  for  the  fiscal  period  1960-61 
were  •31^)35,466.  while  expenditures  for  the 
fiscal  year  1961-63  increased  to  •39367,141. 
representing  last  year's  annual  Increase  ot 
almost  08  million.  Costs  mushroomed  since 
the  fiscal  period  1956-^7,  Increasing  by  •S 
mlUlon;  1957-58  by  $3  mlUlon;  1958-59  (4 
mllUon;  1959-60  ^6  million;  1960-61  $8  mil- 
lion and  1961-«3  ^8  million. 


combat  the  social  and  economic  otIIs  which 
give  rise  to  dependency  and  relief.  In  1960- 
61  total  welfare  expenditures  were  ^73  mil- 
lion; In  1961-63,  ^79  million;  In  1963-63  •88 
million  and  Increases  In  the  aid  to  dependent 
children  program  account  for  practically  all 
such  Increases. 

A  direct  relationship  to  the  average 
amount  of  grants  made  under  the  program 
to  the  families  receiving  aid  reveals  another 
dynamic  factor  responsible  for  overall  In- 
crease* of  Federal.  State,  and  county  ex- 
pendlt\ires. 

Average  ADC  monthly  ffrant  «* 


Division  by  familiea  and  children  on  ADC,  by  race,  1948-61 

expenditures 


■Total  annual  ADC 


Noinber  and  division  of  famlliee 


Total  number  of  temUJes. 
Total  number  of  ohlldreo. 

White  IsmOiM 

White  children _ 

Nonwhite  families 

Nonwhite  children 

Annual  not  MSlstalWe 


March 
1H8 


810 
1,202 
340 
868 
170 
494 
•4.414,404 


November 
1»U 


4.  866 

a  383 

2,601 

6^360 

2.264 

$6,486,780 


March 
1066 


6,430 
1^610 
2.840 
7.170 
3.500 
0,140 
$8,065,718 


November 
1068 


0,607 

23.384 

4.030 

0^666 

^S68 

13.818 

$17, 617, 360 


DecamlMr 


10.  M4 

52.632 

6,034 

17,530 

ia;o» 

Si  006 

$30^  357, 141 


•  fiieuDial  SUUstical  Beports,  1048-61.  op.  cit.,  supra  note  42. 

Summary  of  aelecUd  ttcOistica  covering  the  aid  to  dependent  children  assistance  program 
for  the  fiscal  years  1941-43  through  1961-82  {December  It,  196t) 

(Slate  of  New  Jersey,  DcfMitment  of  Instltntlons  and  Agendas,  Division  of  WeUtoe— Borean  of  Aastotancel 


Fiscal  year 


1043-43 

1043-14 

1044-45.„i 

1045-46. 

1046-47 

1047H8 

1048-40 

1»»-$D 


ioa-62. 

1063-68 

106S-A4 

1964-55 

105J-56 

1066-67 

1067-58 

10fi»-» _ 

July  1.109»-Dec.  31,  1060.. 
Jan.  1.  lOOO-Jone  30.  1960.. 

mi-«all 


Netaasbt- 
aace 


$2,583,347 
2.066^573 

4  574.011 
3,337,883 
4.414.404 
4,902.004 
5,6«t684 
^040,271 
6.178,040 
6,406^780 
6.680.046 
7. 768, 113 
8,065,718 
10.800,601 
13,640,740 
17.617,360 
11.018.441 
1^778.833 
3I,«B^466 
30, 357, 141 


Federal  share 


Amoant 


$1, 182. 526 

732,241 

677.068 

678,611 

1,077.984 

1,406,354 

1.87^300 

2,6491333 
2,756,838 
1.110.167 
3.264  717 
3.678,187 
4,126,164 
4.002,803 
6.23X4U 
7,90«C370 
4,709^964 
6, 750.  517 
14. 106, 972 
17,304.117 


Percent 


State  share 


Amount 


45.8 
35.4 
30L8 
36.4 

•ais 

SI.  8 
37.6 
37.7 
43.9 
44.6 
4&0 
40.6 
47.4 
46.1 
46,3 
45.6 
44.9 
43.5 
45.0 
44.2 
44.0 


$503,008 
667,225 
798,008 
048.210 
1.064,643 
1.402.836 
1,358,406 
1.H4.010 
1,308,380 
1.407,011 
1,381. 086 
1,3101 1$8 
1.548,001 
1,850,870 
4190,431 
4838.306 
3.791.763 
4478,200 
3.  514. 163 
8,900.347 
11,026,512 


PtfOcnC 


19.5 
32.3 
35.1 
36.8 
31.9 
31.8 

r.2 

3&9 
33.1 
348 
19.7 
18.4 
19.9 
30.8 
30.3 
30.7 
31.5 
245 

r.6 
r.9 
a&o 


County  share 


Amomit 


$806,814 
667,107 
708.167 
047,190 
1, 196,356 
1,606,215 
1.757,S38 
1.904358 
1.904  668 
4015,671 
4006,618 
4104,971 
4  541,925 
4060,684 
3.638,378 
4.500.036 
6,010.318 
3.740,2n 
3. 614, 162 
8,009,347 
11,036,613 


Percent 


K7 
S33 

35.1 
36.8 
35.8 
36.4 
S6.3 
35.4 
33.0 
346 
333 
33.0 
32.7 
33.1 
38.5 
33.7 
33.0 
34.0 
27.5 
27.9 
28.0 


Total  coats  for  all  welfare  programs  In  New 
Jersey  are  expected  to  reach  a  new  high  In 
1963-63  of  approximately  $88  million  with 
abotrt  half  of  this  expenditure  budgeted  for 
the  ADC  program.  This  means  an  approsl- 
mate  Increase  from  1961-63  expendlturea  of 
another  $8  million  bringing  the  total  expend- 
itures for  ADC  for  1962-63  to  approximately 
•45  million. 


At  the  present  time,  no  oxkI  to  theae  In- 
creases Is  In  Bight.  The  upward  spiral  of  wel- 
fare costs  win  continue  to  rise  unless  an 
effective  {M-ogram  U  adopted  by  the  SUte  to 


*'Ibld. 
*«  Ibid. 

•s  Summary  of  Selected  Statistics,  op.  clt.. 
supra  note  37. 


Average 

per  family  or 

Me  aided 

Averacv 
atSd 

1052 - 

$100.74 
100.17 
lia23 
116.06 
110.87 
130.66 
141.04 
140.03 
167.08 
160.02 

$30.16 

1954 

32.45 
3X60 

106S    

34  7« 

1966 

36.87 

1068lIIIIIimiIIIIIII™I 
19S0 

30.34 
42.23 
45.01 

1000 

46.03 

1961 _ 

46.U 

«  Division  of  Weltee,  State  Department  of  Instltn- 
tioos  and  Aoenoics  (Joly  38, 1961). 

A  comparison  of  grants  paid  during  the 
month  of  November  of  1958  and  December 
of  1901  according  to  size  of  family  and 
grant  reveals  areas  of  greatest  increase. 

Average  •pproarfmate   omo«i»f  o/  grant   for 


November 
1058 

Deeerober 
1061 

Number  in  family: 

1 

•47 
U4 

la 

103 
233 

360 
303 
311 
370 
•68 

$06 

3-I"IlIlIIIIII!IIIITlI 
4 . . 

133 

183 
317 

6 

6. 

7 

g 

2aa 
m 

0 

IBB 

lOi.      . 

ao6 

«  Biennial  BUtMk«l  Beports  (1068  aad  1061). 
It  must  be  emphaalaed  that  the  abore 
schedule  reflects  only  average  size  grants 
for  all  famlliee  having  1  to  10  or  more 
children.  Actual  caeee,  aa  corroborated  by 
the  oonunlttee's  Investigations  ahow  that  In 
many  cases  grants  to  Individual  families  far 
exceed  the  alwve  Indicated  average  monthly 
grant  at  $605.  Such  cases,  of  course,  present 
varied  problems  which  go  to  the  very  heart 
of  relief  assistance  In  New  Jersey.  The  ques- 
tion arises  whether  such  large  grants  are 
Inimical  to  family  self-help  and  rehablllU- 
tlon  and  whether  the  size  of  the  grant  itself 
militates  against  the  presence  of  personal 
motivation,  vital  to  any  program  whose 
legitimate  alms  and  objectives  are  primarily 
designed  to  aid  family  unity  and  recon- 
ciliation to  relieve  the  dependent  person 
from  an  atmosphere  of  dependency  to 
Independence. 

DzaxaTiONS 
Desertion,  when  spoken  In  reference  to 
the  ADC  program  neceeaarlly  Implies  the 
abandonment  of  children  by  a  parent, 
usually  the  father.  Of  the  53,533  children 
on  ADC  In  December  1961,  21,349  had  been 
abandoned  by  a  parent.  These  children  came 
from  7,075  families  residing  in  New  Jersey, 
and  they  account  for  more  than  one-third 
of  all  children  receiving  aid. 

By  law.  deeertlon  U  a  criminal  act  piulah- 
able  by  both  fines  and  ImprUonmant.*  Tat. 
In  spite  of  criminal  penalties  preecrlbed  by 
statute,  desertion  ranks  highest  as  the  prl- 


*iNJJ3.A.9:»-S. 
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mary  cause  of  child  dependency  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Abandonment  of  a  child  consists  In  any 
of  the  following  acts  by  one  having  lawful 
custody  or  control  of  a  child:  (a)  willfully 
forsaking  a  child,  (b)  failure  to  protect  such 
child,  thereby  exposing  the  child  to  physical 
or  moral  risks,  and  (c)  failure  to  maintain 
a  child  so  that  such  child  becomes  liable  for 
maintenance  and  support  at  public  expense, 
or  by  chlld-carlng  societies  or  private  persons 
not  legally  responsible  for  the  child's  care.*" 

Any  parent,  guardian,  or  person  having 
the  care,  custody,  or  control  of  any  child 
who  abuses,  abandons,  or  neglects  such  child 
is  deemed  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  upon 
conviction  may  be  fined  not  more  than  •SOO, 
or  be  Imprisoned  with  or  without  hard  labor 
as  the  court  may  direct  for  a  term  not  ex- 
ceeding 3  years  or  both.*' 

Where  fines  are  Imposed,  the  court  may 
direct  that  the  fines  be  paid  in  whole  or 
In  part  to  the  wife,  guardian,  custodian. 
or  trustee  of  the  minor  child.  The  court 
may  also  in  the  best  Interest  of  the  child 
place  it  in  temporary  care  or  custody  of  a 
child-caring  society.  Under  such  clrcxmi- 
stances  wbere  a  child  is  placed  in  the  care 
of  an  agency  or  society,  the  court  may  poet- 
pone  sentence  on  the  father  or  person 
standing  in  loco  parentla  and  require  such 
person  to  pay  the  stipulated  sum  for  the 
maintenance  of  such  child.  Failure  to 
make  payments  as  directed  by  the  court  can 
result  In  the  arrest  and  arraignment  and 
Imposition  of  the  'fine  and  penalties  as 
prescribed  by  statute.** 

Desertion  Is  usually  an  Impulsive  and 
unplanned  action  In  which  the  father  dis- 
appears. In  most  cases  leaving  the  mother 
alone  to  plan  for  herself  and  the  children 
on  a  day-to-day  basis.  Quite  often  these 
mothers  continue  to  bear  children  for  their 
husbands  while  receiving  ADC  benefita,  and 
their  eligibility  for  the  continuance  of  such 
payments  based  on  the  alleged  desertion 
and  abandonment  by  the  father  Is  rarely 
ever  questioned.  Payments  are  merely  In- 
creased with  the  addition  of  each  new  child 
in  the  family. 

Many  such  mothers  while  on  ADC  consort 
with  paramours — the  Illicit  relationship 
often  resulting  in  the  birth  of  an  Illegiti- 
mate child  who  becomes  part  of  the  family 
on  public  assistance. 

The  effecta  of  desertion  upon  a  mother 
and  her  children  are  devastating  and  often 
of  long  duration.  Yet  each  year  the  num- 
ber of  children  deserted  by  a  parent  who 
requires  public  assistance  climbs  In  a 
dizzying  spiral.  In  May  of  1948  there  were 
113  such  families  on  ADC;  in  December  of 
1961.  this  figure  Jumped  to  7,075.** 

The  conunittee  believes  from  evidence  un- 
covered by  Ito  Investigations  that  the  In- 
cidence of  ADC  encouraging  fathers  to  desert 
is  probably  very  small.  But  this  suppository 
problem  loses  most  of  its  probative  value, 
and  is  Inconsequential,  when  we  consider  the 
direct  effect  ADC  has  on  family  reconcilia- 
tion especially  when  the  deserting  father  re- 
turns from  his  wanderings.  Evidence  indi- 
cates that  quite  often  he  does  return.  Here 
the  committee  has  found  all  too  frequently 
that  if  ADC  does  not  encourage  the  abandon- 
ment of  children  by  their  fathers,  once  the 
desertion  has  occurred.  It  does  not  encourage 
reunion.  The  plain  fact  Is  that  money  pay- 
menu  made  through  ADC  often  far  exceed 
the  earning  power  of  the  allegedly  deserting 
father.  Without  exception,  witnesses  testi- 
fied that  if  the  husband  desired  to  return 
and  resume  his  role  as  breadwinner  for  the 
family,  his  return  would  be  discouraged.  If 
not  resisted  by  outright  rejection. 


^'NJJB.A.  9:6-1. 
"NJ.S.A.9:6-3. 
•■'NJ.S.A.  9:6-3. 
-Schedule  on  Status  of  Father  by  Race, 
biennial  reports  ( 1948-61 ) 


Competent  witnesses  In  public  welfare  and 
others  closely  allied  to  It  have  testified  to 
the  deleterious  effecta  of  excessive  ADC  pay- 
menta  upon  family  reconciliations;  of  con- 
tinued family  dependency  upon  ADC;  of  Ita 
fatal  effect  upon  Illegitimacy  by  deterring 
marriages  which  might  have  otherwise  taken 
place  between  putative  fathers  of  Illegitimate 
children  and  their  utunarried  mothers  had 
there  been  no  ADC  benefita  forthcoming  or 
assured. 

The  following  testimony  of  John  Kabala, 
Deputy  Director  of  Welfare  of  Atlantic 
County,  polnta  out  this  deficiency  and  de- 
scribes Ita  Impact  on  both  thoee  on  relief 
and  the  caseworker  employed  to  service  these 
families., 

BT    SENATOR    GROSSI 

Question.  "Well,  again  I  would  like  to  ask 
you  If  there  are  any  suggestions  you  have 
In  addition  to  those  you  have  sJready  made." 

Answer.  "Well,  •  •  •  another  thing  that 
bothers  me  and  bothers  the  caseworkers — 
you  have  a  husband,  wife,  and  three  children 
living  together.  That  man  would  go  out  to 
work  every  day  and  bring  home  ^45  a  week. 
They  were  living  off  that  money  for  1.  2,  3 
years.  They  become  Incompatible,  lefs  say, 
or  he  deserta,  or  he  separates  for  some  rea- 
son, and  the  grant  is  Jumped  over  and  above 
what  that  man  could  normally  make  at  his 
Job.  The  mother,  the  recipient,  knows  that 
she  geta  more  money  by  having  this  man  out 
of  the  house  and  therefore,  she  does  not  want 
him  back  in  the  house  and  there  Is  no  chance 
of  a  reconciliation.  If  the  grant  were  cut 
down  or  compatible  with  the  going  rate  in 
the  community  of  a  man  or  average  family, 
making  that  money  so  much  that  they  can 
live  off  of  It — because  we  provide  them  with 
all  medical  care  •  •  •  and,  to  the  average 
family  man  today,  that  Is  worth  at  least  ^26 
a  month  •  •  •." 

Question.  "You  find  that  the  amount  of 
money  given  under  the  ADC  program  is  far 
greater  in  many  instances  than  the  amount 
of  money  a  man" — 

Answer.  "Yes,  than  what  the  man  can 
bring  into  the  family.  In  fact  •  •  •  I  find 
that  if  I  separated  from  my  wife  and  go  down 
to  the  probation  t^Bce  and  sign  a  consent 
order  of  so  much  money  she'd  be  taking 
home  ^75  a  month  more  than  I'm  working 
and  making  for  the  family  now  •  •  •  it's  a 
serious  problem  with  our  caseworkers  who 
have  to  sit  down  and  write  out  a  budget  for 
a  (ADC)  family  comparable  to  their  (own) 
family,  and  that  (ADC)  family  Is  taking 
home  more  money  than  they  are  making 
actually  In  salaries." 

Question.  "You  may  be  Interetsed  In 
knowing  that  Atlantic  Coimty  Is  not  alone 
In  that  situation.  We  have  foxmd  that  to  be 
more  or  less  a  pattern  throughout  the  State, 
and  not  in  one  Instance  have  we  gotten  a 
"yes"  answer  when  we  asked  the  relief  re- 
cipient whether  they  would  like  to  have  their 
husband  back — not  one  case.  And  most  of 
thoee  cases  have  fallen  In  the  category  we 
have  Just  discussed."  ^ 

One  case  investigated  by  the  committee 
Involved  a  husband  and  wife  who  applied 
for  ADC,  but  were  turned  down  because  they 
were  both  living  together  as  man  and  wife 
in  the  same  household.  Under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Social  Security  Act,  ADC  bene- 
fits are  paid  only  for  the  care  of  children  who 
are  deprived  of  parental  support,  and  bene- 
fita are  not  paid  where  children  live  with 
both  parenta  and  neither  are  Incapacitated. 
Shortly  thereafter  this  couple  went  to  the 
probation  officer  and  signed  a  voluntary  sep- 
aration affidavit  charging  mutual  incompati- 
bility, although  there  appeared  to  be  no 
marital  differences  between  them  at  the  time 
of  their  first  application  for  ADC.  This 
made  the  family  eligible  for  benefita  under 
the  program,  and  they  now  reclve  ^249  per 
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month  from  the  welfare  bodS-d  and  ^134  a 
month  from  the  father  under  a  voluntary 
support  agreement,  which  includes  rigbta  of 
visitation. 

While  this  case  may  be  easily  distinguished 
from  other  cases  of  desertion.  It  Is  almost  Im- 
possible to  ascertain  whether  or  not  any  col- 
lusion exlste,  or  whether  any  fraud  has  been 
perpetrated  by  allegedly  deserting  fathers 
for  the  sole  pxirpose  of  becoming  eligible  for 
ADC  benefita. 

Two  typical  family  cases  Investigated  by 
the  committee  Involved  families  receiving 
ADC  benefita  due  to  the  alleged  desertion  of 
the  fathers: 

The  father  of  the  family  was  ordered  by 
the  Passaic  County  Juvenile  and  Domestic 
Relations  Coxirt  to  pay  weekly  support  for 
his  family  In  the  amoimt  of  ^40.  Since  that 
time,  he  has  made  one  payment  In  the 
amoimt  of  •24.  and  at  the  time  of  this  In- 
vestigation was  ^2,101  in  arrears. 

His  wife  and  five  children  receive  •231 
per  month.  When  questioned  about  the 
whereabouta  of  her  husband,  she  said  that 
she  has  not  seen  her  husband  for  approxi- 
mately 1  year,  and  that  he  did  not  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  family. 

An  automobile  registration  cheek  revealed 
the  husband  to  be  the  owner  of  a  late-model 
car  which  was  later  fovmd  parked  In  front 
of  this  client's  house.  The  information  was 
turned  over  to  the  proper  authorities  for 
further  investigation. 

In  another  case:  When  interviewed  by 
this  committee,  the  mother  stated  she  had 
no  idea  of  her  husband's  whereabouta.  The 
committee  found  he  was  attending  college 
In  Washington,  D.C.  When  investigated 
again  during  the  summer,  the  father  was 
found  living  next  door  to  his  family  and 
was  employed  by  a  local  concern.  Faced 
with  this  evidence,  the  client  admitted  she 
knew  the  whereabouta  of  her  husband,  and 
voluntarily  signed  a  statement  to  this  ef- 
fect. Though  legal  action  was  recom- 
mended, it  was  never  taken,  and  as  of 
December  13,  1962,  neither  this  person  nor 
her  husband  have  been  prosecuted. 

To  add  to  the  committee's  disillusionment 
In  this  case  It  was  learned  that  upon  gradu- 
ation from  college,  this  husband  8ecured<.a 
divorce. 

Perhaps  part  of  the  difflciilty  here  lies  In 
the  fact  that  New  Jersey,  unlike  many 
States,  has  no  statutory  limit  to  the  amount 
of  granta  made  under  ADC.  In  practice  the 
amount  paid  Is  determined  by  a  budget 
based  on  individual  needs  as  promulgated 
by  the  State  Department  of  Institutions  and 
Agencies.  Since  there  Is  no  limit  to  the 
size  of  the  grant,  granta  naturally  are  high- 
er when  there  are  more  children.  As  each 
child  reaches  an  oldcfr  age  bracket,  these 
granta  are  Increased.  Thus,  a  large  nvunber 
of  families  surveyed  by  the  committee  with 
8,  9,  and  10  children  receive  granta  In  excess 
of  ^400  and  •SOO  monthly.  It  does  not  re- 
quire a  lively  Imagination  to  believe  that 
such  granta  are  far  In  excess  of  attaltVable 
family  Income  through  regular  employment. 

However,  granta  under  the  ADC  program 
may  be  reduced  by  the  county  welfare  board 
whenever  the  circumstances  of  the  recipient 
change.  The  county  welfare  board  may  also 
discontinue  a  grant  entirely  whenever  the 
father  of  a  child  returns  to  the  home  and 
resumes  Ita  support. 

In  Ite  endeavor  to  get  to  the  root  of  the 
problem  that  exlsta  In  New  Jersey  on  wel- 
fare, and  alvrays  looking  for  expert  assist- 
ance, the  committee  turned  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey,  and  asked 
the  chief  Justice  to  assign  memliers  of  the 
Judiciary  who  have  had  experience  In  han- 
dling welfare  cases  to  testify  before  the  com- 
mittee. On  the  matter  of  deserting  fathers, 
and  the  practicability  of  reconciliations, 
the  following  testimony  by  Judge  Harry  W. 
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TJn/^om>n  of  Um  Ksmz  Oounty  Juvenile  and 
<lom«*tio    relaUooe    court.    U   pertinent: 

"Tben  again  I  have  taken  the  poaltlon 
under  ADC  that  It  U  not  exactly  proper  for 
ADC  almply  to  work  out  how  much  a  de- 
fa:altlng  father  needs  to  live  on  and  then 
and  only  then  if  there  U  any  exceee,  that 
goes  toward  support  of  the  out-of-wedlock 
children  or  the  nonnal  children.  Many  a 
father  has  supported  famUles  that  live  to- 
gether on  far  less  than  ADC  would  grant.  I 
J  do  not  think  then  that  we  should  make  the 
separate  families  In  a  better  economic  posi- 
tion than  they  have  had  before  when  they 
were  living  together  In  perfect  harmony. 
Otherwise  we  are  getting  certainly  Into  the 
welfare  state.  So  In  those  Instances  where, 
say  a  father  Is  making  175  and  the  children 
are  on  relief  under  the  ADC  setup  and  the 
family  needs  $45.  I  make  an  order  for  MS- 
And  the  man  sa3r8.  "But  I  can't  live  on  $36 
or  $30  a  week.*  I  say.  'Well,  do  you  work 
Saturdays?'  and  Invariably  they  say  'No.' 
•How  about  Sundays?*  Invariably,  "No."  I 
say,  'What  do  you  do  on  Saturdays?'  Then 
comes  the  blank  expression,  'Why  nothing, 
Judge.'  This  Is  routine,  but  I  am  sincere 
about  it,  that  thousands  upon  thotisands  of 
honest  people  who  don't  want  their  families 

00  relief,  who  want  some  of  the  better  things 
In  life,  a  car,  a  television,  or  a  summer's  trip. 
they  work  on  Saturdays,  some  of  them  I 
know,  on  Sundays.  Some  of  them  have  sec- 
ond  Jobs.  And  if  there  is  no  law  that  pre- 
vents honest  citiaens  from  keeping  their 
children  off  relief  by  working  at  second  Jobs, 

1  have  no  fear  In  telling  these  men  that  if 
they  can't  live  on  the  balance  of  $26  or  $30 
they  must  And  a  second  Job.  The  hard  core, 
those  who  are  repeaters  and  who  drink  and 
who  come  back  again,  and  eventually.  If  the 
Probation  Department  thinks  they  are  not 
TwttVtT>g  the  effort  and  the  welfare  is  support- 
ing them — then  I  get  a  flg\ire  and  I  commit' 
them  to  an  institution  until  they  partially 
pay  the  money.  It  Is  most  interesting  that 
we  do  not  keep  many  in  Jail  for  long  •  •  • 
Thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  In  b- 
sez  County,  which  Is  a  big  county,  have 
come  In  by  virtue  of  using  the  power  which 
the  co\irt  exercises  for  the  benefit  of  the  taz- 
payers.- 

4ff  BT    SSNATOB    CBOSSZ 

Question.  "You  make  reference  to  the 
words  'welfare  state'  and  I  know  those  words 
are  very  much  abused  and  used  sometimes  to 
indicate  anything  that  has  to  do  with  wel- 
fare. I  thought  that  I  would  make  refer- 
ence to  the  remark  that  you  made  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  that  would  be  a  good 
definition  of  what  would  constitute  the  wel- 
fare state.  You  pointed  out  that  in  a  case 
where  a  family  Is  living  together  with  the 
husband,  after  the  husband  leaves,  that  fam- 
ily is  now  better  off  on  welfare  than  they 
were  when  they  were  together.  That  seemed 
to  me  to  be  a  perfect  definition  of  what  we 
would  have  to  fear  with  respect  to  a  wel- 
fare state." 

Answer.  "Not  only  that,  but  I  very  re- 
cently, when  hearing  a  case,  tximed  to  the 
welfare  representative,  and  I  outlined  some- 
thing like  this  to  him,  and  I  said.  'Is  this 
what  you  mean,  that  as  soon  as  a  man  leaves 
his  family  for  good  reason  or  for  no  good 
reason  and  you  compute  that  the  family  gets 
a  certain  amount  of  money,  and  never  in 
their  entire  Ufe  while  they  lived  together  did 
they  get  that  mvich  money — do  you  mean  to 
say  that  this  is  the  position  you  are  taking?' 
He  said.  "The  law  makes  us  do  this.'  That 
was  his  answer  to  me.  He  said.  'Yes.'  So  in 
the  United  States  of  America  If  this  were 
a  general  law.  every  person  with  five,  six. 
seven,  or  eight  children — all  they  would  have 
to  do  to  get  additional  moneys  would  be  to 
leave  the  family  and  the  family  wo\ild  be 
much  better  off.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  when  a 
welfare  worker  foxind  a  man  back  with  his 
wife  and  family,  he  said  to  them,  'We  will 
now  have  to  stop  yo\ir  relief.  But  if  the  man 
will  leave  and  board  somewhere  else  and  pay 


3rou  $10  a  week,  we  will  supply  the  difference.' 
So  the  man  left.  I  said.  'Oh,  that  cannot  be.' 
But  the  man  and  his  wife  were  there.  I  ex- 
amined than  in  open  court  and  each  con- 
firmed that  the  welfare  worker  had  said  'U 
you  leave  and  pay  $10 — .'  So  he  paid  $10. 
I  asked  them  if  there  was  any  dlflerenoe  be- 
tween them.  They  said,  'No.'  I  said,  'Today 
you  return  to  your  home  and  under  the  law 
you  are  entitled  if  you  are  not  working  to  go 
to  the  local  relief  and  get  some  help  until 
you  find  a  Job.'  Well,  they  didn't  know 
that  •  •  •  but  imder  the  county  schedule 
they  can  get  more  money  than  they  can  at 
the  municipal  level.  I  checked  back  through 
the  social  worker  and  I  was  Informed  that 
that  is  what  the  social  worker  did.  But  it 
was  a  little  bit  misinterpreted.  The  worker 
did  say,  'While  you  are  living  together,  we 
can't  do  it.'  But  he  did  not  admit  he  said 
to  get  out  and  then  we  can  pay  you  your 
money."  ■ 

The  committee  believes  that  a  paucity  of 
effort  has  been  expended  under  the  ADC 
program  In  locating  missing  fathers  who 
have  abandoned  their  family  responsibilities. 
More  than  sufficient  evidence  has  been  ad- 
duced to  indicate  that  in  the  absence  of  such 
effort,  the  ADC  program  has.  If  anything, 
discouraged  reconciliations,  and  at  best, 
allowed  to  drift  in  a  negligent  and  soms- 
tlmes  wanton  manner  a  family  disruption 
which  compels  long-term  chronic  depend- 
ency. We  believe  that  a  diligent  pursuit 
of  siich  delinquent  and  absconding  fathers, 
followed  If  necessary  by  prosecution  and 
Jail  confinement  would  go  a  long  way  in 
curtailing  this  major  cause  of  child  depend- 
ency in  New  Jersey. 

Locating  fathers  who  allegedly  deserted 
their  families  eventually  to  end  up  on  ADC 
rolls  proved,  in  a  majority  of  cases  to  be 
comparatively  easy.  Evidently,  little  effort 
need  be  expended  to  attain  this  worthwhile 
goal.  In  many  cases  missing  fathers  were 
located  by  the  simple  process  at  checking 
motor  vehicle  registrations.  The  same  in- 
formation Is  attainable  and  acoeaaible 
through  the  Bureau  of  Social  Security,  and 
quite  often  the  DivliAon  of  Employment 
Sec\irity.  Yet  no  exchange  of  Information 
exists  between  these  agencies  and  ADC  offi- 
cials. Consider  the  case  of  this  father,  who 
although  under  cotu^  order  to  support  his 
children,  disappeared  and  discontinued  pay- 
ments. A  bench  warrant  was  issued  for  his 
arrest,  but  he  still  remains  at  large,  unap- 
prehended, shirking  both  court  order  and 
family  responsibilities. 

On  November  25.  1950,  this  father  was 
ordered  to  pay  $30  per  week  for  the  support 
of  his  family  by  order  by  the  Passaic  County 
Juvenile  and  Domeetic  Relations  Court.  His 
last  payment  of  $30  was  made  on  September 
25,  IMl.  At  present  he  Is  $2,810  In  arrears, 
and  is  classified  as  an  absconder.  His  wife 
and  two  children  currently  receive  $303 
per  month  from  ADC. 

Investigation  revealed  he  was  employed  by 
a  delivery  service  in  Bloomfleld,  N.J.,  and  has 
worked  there  for  over  a  3rear.  His  present 
salary  Is  between  $85  and  $95  a  week.  Cir- 
cumstances Indicate  this  father  still  retains 
some  devotion  toward  his  wife  and  children, 
as  he  continues  to  claim  them  as  dependents 
for  Income  tax  purpoaes  even  though  they 
are  being  supported  at  public  expense. 

Oreater  resources  than  those  presently  ex- 
isting must  be  made  available  on  both  the 
State  and  county  levels  to  assist  probation 
departments,  caseworkers  and  the  courts  in 
locating  fathers  of  abfuidoned  children.  The 
testlnusny  of  Joseph  Oreene,  director  of 
welfare  in  Passaic  County,  provides  sound 
reasons  why  delay  in  this  area  might  have 
disastrous  results. 

"An  indictment  is  brought  in  for  deser- 
tloo;  it  is  referred  to  the  prosecutor's  office 
or  In  some  counties  to  the  sheriff's  office  for 


serving  a  subpena  and  bringing  in  the 
deserter  if  possible.  Have  you  ever  checked, 
and  I  think  It  would  be  well  for  the  com- 
mittee to  do  that,  on  your  prosecutors'  offices 
in  the  State  of  New  Jersey  to  find  out  how 
many  indictments,  how  many  times  they 
have  assigned  men  and  detectives  to  try  to 
find  these  deserters. 

"I  also  might  make  another  recommenda- 
tion, and  it  will  go  far  in  savings  of  tliou- 
sands  of  dollars:  Right  now,  in  cases  of 
desertion  and  neglected  ohildren,  complaints 
are  made,  they  are  heard  in  court,  and  the 
judge  will  say,  'All  right,  you  are  put  on 
probation  and  have  to  pay  $30  a  week'.  •  •  • 
Unfortunately,  the  general  public  does  not 
recognize  the  value  of  good  organisation  so 
far  as  probation  la  concerned.  •  •  •  One 
does  not  sit  down  and  analyse  that  if  we  . 
were  to  appoint,  or  the  courts  rather,  would 
appoint  one  or  two  probation  officers,  whose 
sole  responsibility  would  be  to  follow  through 
all  persons  put  on  probation  and  ordered  to 
pay — I  think  it  would  be  of  interest  to  you 
folks  if  you  would  go  Into  a  probation  office 
and  ask  them  how  much  is  outstanding — 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars.  It  la  not 
only  the  dollars  and  cents  that  are  Involved. 
The  persons  who  have  been  brought  into  ' 
court  and  ordered  to  pay  are  in  contempt 
of  court,  and  what  is  ths  net  result?  He 
mlssfts  one,  two,  or  three  payments  and  noth- 
ing is  dons.  You  are  not  oiUy  losing  that 
money,  you  are  kiaing  the  respect  that  the 
court  should  command."  ■* 

The  causes  of  desertions  are  both  varied 
and  complex.  The  committee  recognises  that 
many  social  ills  contribute  to  this  major 
source  of  family  breakdown.  On  Its  face,  it 
is  evident  that  preventive  casework  can  offer 
no  solution  for  these  families  that  coms  to 
the  sttentlon  of  public  agencies  and  county 
welfare  departments  sometimes  long  after 
the  desertion  has  occurred.  But  we  believe 
much  can  be  aooomplished  by  way  of  locat- 
ing these  errant  fathers,  providing  in  the 
process  a  means  by  which  future  family  re- 
conciliations can  be  made  possible. 

We  do  not  fert  that  unrealistic  monthly 
benefits  exceeding  past  maximum  income 
earned  through  employment  promotes  con- 
ditions favorable  to  the  attainment  of  this 
goal.  Undoubtedly,  benefits  must  be  con- 
strued on  a  more  practical  basis  to  meet  the 
basic  needs  of  the  family  unit,  but  not  to  a 
point  where  ADC  becomes  a  way  of  life  wholly 
unknown  to  the  family  prior  to  the  father's 
desertion. 

Fathers  who  elect  to  leave  their  children 
to  public  support  while  maintaining  a  resi- 
dence separate  and  apart  from  their  family 
should  be  required  to  txim  over  all  but  a 
small  portion  ot  earned  Income  to  their 
family  for  their  support.  There  is  no  logic 
to  a  sjrston  which  allows  fathers  to  leave 
their  families  while  they  earn  a  net  income 
of  $100  a  week  or  more  and  pay  only  $30  a 
week  towai?!  their  children's  support  while 
the  public  pays  the  difference.  Ho  one  will 
deny  that  such  bizarre  circumstances  rewards 
the  wayward  father  with  a  pwnchant  for 
desertion  or  separation,  and  tends  to  en- 
courage, rather  than  discourage,  a  free  and 
easy  life  devoid  of  all  familial  responsibility. 

OOIXBCnONS  AND  PBOBATTON  DSPABTIRNTS 

It  is  not  surprising  that  considerable  con- 
fusion and  conflict  exists  affecting  the  ap- 
prehension of  fathers  who  desert  or  abandon 
their  children.  Much  of  the  public  laws 
controlling  child  abandoiunent  were  enacted 
In  the  early  1900'b  and  date  back  as  far  as 
the  1930's  without  alteration  or  amendment. 

Most  are  obsolete  when  applied  to  today's 
problems  of  child  dependency.  When  the 
present  laws  governing  child  abandonment 
were  enacted,  public  assistance  as  adminis- 
tered under  ADC  had  not  yet  come  Into  ex- 
istence.    Prior  to  1985,  and  the  enactment 
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of  the  £kx:lal  Security  Act  by  Congress  cre- 
ating the  ADC  progranx.  cases  of  desertions 
and  child  abandonment  coming  before  the 
courts  were  relatively  few,  resulting  in  early 
and  quick  disposition  of  complaints. 

Today,  under  ADC  alone,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  31,249  children  receive  pubUc 
assistance  because  of  desertion  and  abandon- 
ment. Yet  oiu-  courts,  probation  depart- 
ments, and  welfare  administrators  still  rely 
on  an  antiquated  system,  largely  created 
prior  to  the  deoresslon  of  the  1930's  to  coiui- 
teract  and  control  a  burgeoning  cause  of 
child  dependency  vitally  affecting  the  pub- 
lic welfare.  Millions  of  dollars  are  spent 
each  year,  not  for  the  prevention  or  arrest  of 
family  breakdowns  caused  by  deserting  fa- 
thers, but  for  the  support  of  mothers  and 
children  victimized  by  the  alleged  desertions 
of  footloose  and  irresponsible  fathers. 

As  late  as  June  of  19e2.  there  existed  con- 
siderable confusion  as  to  who  had  the  re- 
sponsibility of  making  oomplaints  against  de- 
serting fathers  whMi  their  families  applied 
for  ADC  assistance.  I^ls  resulted  in  many 
families  being  eligible  tar  ADC  support  with- 
out any  complaints  ever  filed  against  the 
offending  fathers.  Consequently  many  fath- 
ers had  been  permitted  by  mere  acts  of  omis- 
sion by  responsible  offlcialB.  to  leave  their 
families  without  any  means  of  support  free 
from  legal  deterrents  of  apprehension 
through  warrants  for  their  arrest.  Even  now 
there  exists  no  compulsory  public  law 
whereby  complaints  must  be  made  against 
deserting  fathers  or  putative  fathers  as  a 
condition  precedent  to  receipt  of  ADC  bene- 
fits. Piling  of  such  complaints  usually  rests 
within  the  discretion  of  county  welfare  di- 
rectors who  rely  principally  on  written  re- 
ports submitted  by  field  social  workers  who 
investigate  applications  and  family  condi- 
tions of  the  applicant.    ^ 

When  complaints  are  made  to  the  Juvenile 
and  domestic  relations  court,  an  investiga- 
tion may  be  made  throiugh  its  probation  de- 
partment into  the  financial  condition  of  the 
parenU  or  legally  responsible  relatives  of  the 
child,  the  conditions  surrounding  the  home 
ot  the  parents  or  relatives  as  well  as  any 
other  facts  which  will  assist  the  court  In 
determining  the  case,  and  a  full  report  In 
writing  must  be  filed  with  the  court."^ 

In  practice,  however,  the  courts  usually 
rely  on  investigations  and  written  reports  of 
caseworkers  charged  with  sujjervision  of  such 
families  under  authority  of  local  county  wel- 
fare bocu-ds.  Where  It  is  evident  that  chil- 
dren are  abtised  or  neglected  they  may  be 
removed  from  the  home  and  placed  in  care, 
custody  or  guardianship  as  the  coiu-t  may 
direct."  Usually  care,  custody  and  guard- 
ianship Is  vested  In  the  State  board  of  child 
welfare  which,  by  law,  is  charged  with  pro- 
viding foster  home  plaoement  or  other  per- 
manent or  temporary  shelter  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  child. 

However,  where  prior  conviction  of  a  par- 
ent, guardian  or  person  having  custody  and 
control  of  a  minor  child  has  occurred  on 
grounds  of  abandonment,  neglect,  abuse  or 
cruelty,  most  municipal  officials,  a  probation 
officer,  or  guardian  ad  litem,  may  file  a  rec- 
ord of  the  case  when  such  conviction  was 
before  the  court  with  the  Juvenile  and 
domestic  relations  court  and  apply  to  the 
cotu-t  for  relief." 

Although  demands  upon  the  courts  and 
probation  departments  have  pyramided, 
most  probation  departments  sUU  retain  a 
skeleton  staff  ungeared  and  incapable  of 
handling  the  Increased  burdens  of  locating 
and  bringing  before  the  court  for  reexamina- 
tion defaulting  fathers  of  abandoned  chil- 
dren. Bench  warrants  for  the  arrests  of  de- 
serting fathers  are  not  pursued.  Abscond- 
ing parents,  under  court  order,  to  jjay  Just 
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nominal  amounts  for  the  supixirt  of  their 
children,  often  fail  to  pay.  Investigations 
to  locate  contiimacious  parents  seldom  oc- 
cur with  the  result  that  working  and  easily 
located  family  deserters  go  unapprehended, 
undermining  both  respect  for  the  courts,  our 
Judicial  process,  the  public  laws,  not  to  men- 
tion their  own  moral  and  social  obligation 
erf  providing  for  their  children. 

Clearly  the  need  for  a  more  compreheiislve, 
effective  system  Is  needed  to  confine  abuses 
of  deserting  parents,  usually  the  father,  and 
to  force  compliance  with  court  orders  for 
the  support  of  their  families,  especially  when 
such  desertions  mean  dependence  by  the 
family  on  public  assistance  and  public 
relief. 

Some  idea  of  the  costs  involved  in  our  fail- 
ure to  enforce  mandatory  court  orders  for 
the  support  of  dependent  children  on  ADC 
are  refiected  in  the  following  schedule  of 
arrearages  reported  by  county  probation 
offices: 

Total  arrears  of  delinquent  accounts  of  relief 
recipient  cases  involving  persona  under 
mandatorjf  court  order 


County 

Number  of 
esses 

Amoont  of 
arrears 

Atlantic 

M 

66 

45 
120 

30 

33 
624 

67 

43 

21 

eu 

46 
71 

ao 

■i!» 
16 
43. 
31 

IflO 
64 

$110,665 
M.677 

Bertten 

Hiirltnrten 

41.438 
00.543 

C'annk'n 

Cape  May 

79,  7zr 

Cumberland .. 

64,444 

»wx 

(iloucestw...... 

06L007 
84.300 

Hudson 

Hunterdon- 

8.\e63 
42.026 

MfTper 

87,078 

Mlddlwex 

1H026 
64.675 

MonmouUi.. ...,„„„... 

Mon-ls 

Ocean „ 

Pasaaic 

140,954 

84.046 

674,405 

Saten. 

60^317 

Somerset 

tu»sci. .  .  .. .._„ 

I'nion 

Warren... 

70^741 

41,342 

121.738 

02.826 

TotaL 

1.861 

3,155,538 

The  balance  of  $8,166,588.00  represents 
amounts  due  from  currently  active  cases  on 
ADC  resulting  from  the  breach  of  mandatory 
orders  of  support.  No  arrearages  are  in- 
cluded resulting  from  ocmsent  orders  or  vol- 
untary support  agreements.  For  instance  In 
Camden  County,  an  additional  $141,776  Is 
outstanding  on  consent  orders  In  addition  to 
the  above  amount  of  $99,543  owing  from 
mandatory  court  orders.  This  represents  In- 
come due  from  another  161  cases  on  ADC 
In  Camden  County. 

In  Monmouth  County  voluntary  support 
agreements  for  families  receiving  ADC  have 
resulted  In  an  additional  delinquency  of 
$144,327. 

Since  no  updated  figures  are  kept  by  county 
welfare  departments  on  delinquent  accounts 
due  for  support  from  deserting  fathers  or 
legally  responsible  relatives  of  children  on 
ADC,  no  audit  was  made  by  the  committee  to 
ascertain  the  exact  amounts  due,  but  a  fairly 
safe  estimate  of  an  approximate  $10  million 
delinquency  or  more  probably  exists  from  all 
outstanding  agreements;  court  orders  and 
consent  agreements. 

Juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts  and 
our  probation  officers  are  overtaxed  with  the 
result  they  are  often  unable  to  bring  per- 
sons in  default  of  payments  before  the  court 
for  examination.  Presently,  probation  offi- 
cers must  be  college  graduates,  but  the  com- 
mittee sees  no  reason  why  the  collection  of 
arrearages  must  be  the  responsibility  of  a 
probation  officer.  The  cotirts  coxild  Just  as 
easily  appoint  a  referee  with  power  to  Issue 
subpenas,  take  testimony,  and  administer 
oaths  for  the  taking  of  testimony  and  the 
transcription  of  testimony  with  recom- 
mendations to  the  court  as  to  the  disposition 
of  those  cases  brought  before  it  for  rehear- 


ing. The  probation  department  could  ap- 
point collection  investigators  who  are  gradu- 
ates of  high  school  to  Investigate  arrearages 
of  payments  resulting  from  court  orders,  con- 
sent orders,  and  voluntary  agreements  of 
deserting,  legally  separated,  or  putative 
fathers  with  children  on  ADC,  or  of  such 
children  who  might  become  charges  on  ADC. 

Confusion  also  exists  between  courts  and 
Judges  as  to  the  amounts  fathers  should  be 
charged  for  the  support  of  their  children 
upon  divorce,  legal  separation,  or  from  par- 
ents located  and  apprehended  for  the  de- 
sertion and  abandonment  of  their  families. 
Here  the  committee  concerned  itself  only  to 
those  cases  which  have  come  under  Its  pur- 
vue  due  to  the  receipt  of  public  assistance, 
or  the  possible  futvire  need  of  public  assist- 
ance through  ADC.  Where  a  child  or  chil- 
dren are,  or  are  likely  to  become  public 
charges  due  to  the  divorce  or  separation  of 
their  parents,  this  committee  sees  no  reason 
why  a  goodly  portion  of  all  earned  net  In- 
come of  such  fathers  should  not  be  com- 
mitted by  mandatory  statutory  provisicms 
for  the  support  of  such  child  or  children 
until  such  time  as  they  are  no  longer  in 
need  of  public  assistance.  Minimum  sup- 
port orders  create  an  easy  license  to  establish 
a  separate  maintenance  free  frc«n  all  familial 
responsibilities  and  family  care,  and  contrib- 
ute to  the  spirallng  costs  at  ADC. 

No  estimate  can  safely  be  made  as  to  the 
nvunbers  of  ADC  families  cxu-rently  on  as- 
sistance who  might  never  have  been  in  need 
had  parents  been  compelled  to  support  their 
children  commensurately  to  their  maximum 
earning  capacity.  As  long  as  such  condi- 
tions prevail  we  can  expect  an  ever  increas- 
ing burden  to  fall  upon  ADC  for  the  support 
of  neglected  and  abandoned  dilldren. 

njXUlTlMACT   AKD    ADC 

Next  to  desertions.  iUegitinutcy  ranks  a 
close  second  as  the  next  greatest  cause  of 
child  dQ>endency  in  New  Jersey.  Behind  the 
veil  of  Illegitimacy  lies  the  more  basic,  but 
less  spectacular  problem  of  family  breakdown 
affecting  not  only  Individuals,  but  whole 
groups  of  people.  Entire  families  are 
blighted.  Here  we  find  the  lowest  level  of 
parental  resf>onsibility — a  social  disease  as 
lethal  as  any  contagious  disease,  often  passed 
on  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  real  problem  of  illegitimacy  Is  not  the 
offending  pcuents  of  the  Illegitimate  child. 
The  insoluble  problem  is  how  to  provide  for 
the  illegitimate  child.  Even  more  disturb- 
ing are  the  number  of  mothers  who.  In 
flagrant  and  ostentatious  disregard  of  mar- 
riage and  social  custom,  continue  to  bear 
illegitimate  child  after  child  without  social 
or  moral  remorse  as  to  the  consequences  to 
the  children  or  their  Impact  on  society.  The 
cost  of  supporting  these  women  and  their 
Illegitimate  children  is  staggering.  The  cost 
to  the  children  and  the  perpetuation  of  . 
those  social  evils  begetting  illegitimacy  can- 
not be  calc\ilated. 

Statistics  on  Illegitimacy  and  ADC  In  New 
Jersey  need  not  be  distinguished  from  other 
States.  They  tell  their  own  dramatic  story. 
In  New  Jersey  there  were  6.573  families  re- 
ceiving assistance  In  December  1961  due  to 
the  Wrth  of  illegitimate  children,  the  aggre- 
gate nimiber  of  such  children  amounted  to 
13,773.*  Equal  to  desertions  as  a  cause  for 
dependency,  illegitimacy  in  New  Jersey  shows 
every  indication  of  soon  becoming  the  pri- 
mary cause  of  <*ild  dependency  In  the  ADC 
program. 

In  some  cases  illegitimacy  resulted  from 
a  continuing  relationship  with  one  man  who 
had  never  performed  the  legal  formalities 
of  marriage,  but  a  greater  number  of  these 
mothers  have  had  as  many  as  four,  five,  and 
six  children  born  out  of  wedlock  with  the 
same  nximber  of  different  putative  fathers 
Involved.  Apparently,  this  increase  In  Ille- 
gitimacy occurs  among  females  for  whom  an 
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Illegitimate  child  does  not  create  great  social 
or  emotional  riata.  In  the  majority  of  cases 
reviewed  by  the  committee  these  mothers 
came  from  the  lowest  economic  strata  of  our 
society:  where  housing  Is  overcrowded,  em- 
[iloyment  opportunities  limited,  and  family 
relationships  unstable. 

Many  of  these  women  disclosed  a  com* 
plete  lack  of  moral  values,  having  little  re- 
gard for  the  Illegitimate  status  of  their  chil- 
dren, or  the  fact  that  the  children  were 
aware  of  their  mother's  Immoral  behavior. 
Reviewing  these  cases,  one  would  believe  that 
QTew  Jersey  had  failed  to  enact  statutory 
&WS  prohibiting  fornication  and  adultery. 
Even  more  surprising  Is  the  fact  that  few  of 
these  women  and  their  paramours  have  ever 
been  brought  before  a  court  for  filiation  pro- 
ceedings or  prosecution. 

The  fact  that  a  woman  has  an  Illegitimate 
child  which  Is  likely  to  become  a  public 
charge  and  where  filiation  proceedings  have 
been  Instituted,  such  proceedings  cannot, 
under  present  law,  be  considered  a  condi- 
tion precedent  nor  a  deterrent  to  the  grant- 
ing of  assistance  or  relief."'  According  to 
Federal  interpretation  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  a  State  may  not  deny  assistance  to  any 
child  because  of  some  condition  Incidental 
to  Its  birth.  However,  where  filiation  pro- 
ceedings are  instituted,  upon  trial  or  appeal 
to  a  county  court,  the  mother  of  an  Illegit- 
imate child  can  be  compelled  to  disclose  the 
name  of  the  father,  and  upon  refusal  to  do 
so  may  be  adjudged  In  contempt  of  court." 
When  a  court  finds  that  a  person  Is  the  father 
of  an  Illegitimate  child.  It  may  specify  a  sum 
to  be  paid  weekly  by  the  father  or  otherwise 
for  the  child's  support,  as  well  as  the  man- 
ner of  payment."  When  adjudged  to  be  the 
father  he  Is  compelled  to  give  bond  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  In  an  amount  deter- 
mined by  the  court  with  sufficient  surety  or 
cash  security  conditioned  that  he  will  obey 
and  comply  with  the  order  of  filiation.  Com- 
pliance means  the  indemnification  of  the 
State  and  every  county  and  municipality 
which  may  have  Incurred  or  may  thereafter 
incur  any  expense  for  the  support  of  the 
illegitimate  child.**  Such  bond  when  record- 
ed has  the  force  and  effect  of  a  recognizance, 
and  becomes  a  lien  on  all  property  of  the  re- 
puted father  until  canceled.  Failure  to  pay 
the  sum  ordered  Is  a  breach  of  the  condi- 
tions of  the  bond,  and  the  money  oollecte«l 
on  the  bond  must  be  paid  to  the  State, 
county,  or  municipality  which  may  have  In- 
curred expenses  In  supix>rtlng  the  Illegiti- 
mate child  or  the  mother  during  her  con- 
finement."* 

As  regards  filiation  proceedings  and  sup- 
port agreements,  the  experience  of  o\ir  Judges 
of  the  Juvenile  and  domestic  relations  courts 
concisely  describe  tjrplcal  situations  un- 
covered by  the  committee.  The  following 
testimony  of  Judge  Martin  Kole  of  the  Ber- 
gen County  Juvenile  and  Domestic  Relations 
Court  oa  illegitimacy  cases  is  illustrative: 

"I  can  recall  cases  in  my  covirt  of  mothers 
of  illegitimate  children  who  are  doing  a  fairly 
decent  Job  in  raising  them.  On  the  other 
hand.  I  can  recall  situations  where  the 
mother  was  obviously  a  bad  Influence  for  the 
children- and  should  have  been  separated 
from  them.  I  am  aware  of  cases  In  my  court 
where  even  In  the  case  of  legitimate  chil- 
dren, the  mother  wanted  the  father  bread- 
winner out  of  the  house  because  she  obtained 
more  by  ADC.  And  I  also  have  had  paternity 
cases  before  me  where  It  seemed  fairly  clear 
that  the  pattern  of  illegitimate  births  estab- 
lished by  the  woman  had  at  least  not  been 
discouraged    by    the    prospect    of    receiving 
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ADC  I  had  one  case  involving  one  mother, 
three  Illegitimate  children,  and  three  separate 
putative  fathers. 

"Illegitimate  children  are.  of  course,  a  so- 
cial, and  moral  problem  much  broader  than 
the  ADC  program.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  illegitimate  children  do  create  a 
substantial  financial  burden  on  the  problem 
in  our  county — Bergen  County.  In  Bergen 
County,  illegitimacy  ranks  second  as  a  cause 
of  dependency  under  the  program,  second 
only  to  desertion  of  a  parent.  Of  the  483 
families  on  the  rolls  In  1961.  193  were  de- 
pendent because  of  the  desertion  of  a  parent. 
162  because  of  lllegitlnuicy.  This  compares 
with  76  illegitimate  children  and  35  unwed 
mothers  In  1960.  The  approximate  cost  of 
supporting  the  162  illegitimate  children  and 
52  unwed  mothers  In  1961  was  $12,500  per 
month."* 

More  disturbing  to  the  committee  than 
any  other  facet  of  Its  Investigation  Into  relief 
was  the  Impact  of  Illegitimacy  on  ADC. 
Benefits  paid  through  ADC  grants  In  excess 
of  $400  and  $600  per  month  to  women 
who  have  had  8.  9.  and  10  Illegitimate 
children  with  as  many  different  putative 
fathers  arouses  public  indignation,  and  vali- 
dates public  criticisms  of  ADC.  Illegitimacy 
permeates  the  whole  fabric  of  the  ADC  pro- 
gram and  tends  to  corrupt,  subvert,  and  de- 
feat Its  very  purposes. 

It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the  average 
person  of  normal  sensibilities  to  sit  Idly  by 
while  public  moneys  are  used  to  subsidize 
the  immorality  of  a  relatively  small  minority 
of  our  population. 

A  brief  review  of  some  typical  family 
groups  In  this  category  Indicates  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  as  well  as  the  unwhole- 
some environment  In  which  these  unfor- 
tunate Illegitimate  children  must  live. 

Miss  A.  Is  an  Illegitimate  child.  She  has 
had  eight  illegitimate  children  by  seven  dif- 
ferent men.  Her  oldest  daughter  has  an  Il- 
legitimate child.  Their  home  Is  dirty  and 
Infested.  She  and  her  children  and  grand- 
child all  receive  ADC  payments.  Her  Income 
amounts  to  $218  from  ADC.  and  $87  from 
private  domestic  work.  She  also  receives  In- 
come from  the  putative  father  of  two  of  her 
children.  She  currently  has  a  new  boyfriend 
who  also  supplies  her  with  money  which  Is 
not  known  to  the  social  case  worker. 

Mrs.  B.'s  husband  deserted  about  7  years 
ago,  and  she  has  been  on  relief  since  then. 
She  had  had  seven  children,  three  of  which 
are  Ulegltlmate  by  three  different  putative 
fathers.  Her  mother  was  also  on  relief,  and 
her  brother  Is  the  father  of  an  Illegitimate 
child.  Both  mother  and  child  are  also  col- 
lecting ADC.  Mrs.  B.'s  monthly  grant  Is  $294. 
Miss  C.  has  four  illegitimate  children 
fathered  by  two  different  putative  fathers. 
She  is  an  admitted  prostitute  and  habitual 
shoplifter,  and  despite  the  fact  that  her 
record  Indicates  that  the  case  worker  recom- 
mends the  children  be  removed,  she  still  re- 
tains their  custody  and  receives  a  monthly 
grant  of  $149. 

Miss  D.  has  three  illegitimate  children 
fathered  by  two  different  putative  fathers. 
One  of  whom  Is  also  the  father  of  three  more 
illegitimate  children  by  another  woman  also 
on  ADC  in  the  same  city.  Miss  D.'s  father 
has  two  wives,  one  with  eight  children  re- 
ceiving ADC  in  one  county,  and  the  other 
with  two  children  also  on  ADC  in  another 
county.  Her  sister  is  also  receiving  ADC  as 
a  result  of  the  birth  of  an  Illegitimate  child. 
Mrs.  E.  was  deserted  by  her  husband  who 
left  her  with  three  children.  She  subse- 
quently had  seven  illegitimate  children. 
Now,  four  ot  her  daughters  have  a  total  of 
eight  illegitimate  children.  This  family  re- 
ceived over  $14,000  In  ADC  benefits  over  a 
period  of  17  months. 
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Miss  F.  has  four  illegitimate  children 
fathered  by  four  different  putative  fathers. 
She  has  a  police  record  for  shoplifting  and 
neglect  of  her  children. 

Many  women  on  ADC  have  accepted  Il- 
legitimacy as  a  way  of  life  with  no  thought 
or  Intention  of  ever  establishing  a  family 
home  influenced  by  the  guidance  and  sup- 
port of  a  husband.  And  such  conditions  pre- 
vail without  any  apparent  fear  of  social  or 
legal  retribution.  Some,  when  threatened 
with  the  loss  of  custody  of  their  legitimate 
or  Illegitimate  offspring  couldn't  care  less, 
but  their  concern  was  soon  evident  when 
realization  took  place  that  loss  of  the  chil- 
dren also  meant  loss  of  all  ADC  income. 

Typical  of  such  cases  was  Miss  O  whose 
background  and  testimony  follows: 

"Miss  G  has  14  illegitimate  children  by 
8  different  putative  fathers.  Five  children 
are  In  foster  homes.  One  Is  deceased  and 
three  are  supported  by  their  fathers.  She 
has  a  police  record,  and  four  of  the  eight 
putative  fathers  of  her  children  also  have 
police  records.  She  lives  In  a  four-room 
apartment  and  pays  $60  a  month  rent. 

"Her  parents  came  to  New  Jersey  from  Vir- 
ginia in  1927.  and  went  on  relief  in  1933. 
Her  first  child  was  bom  when  she  was  12 
years  old.  and  she  has  been  on  welfare  most 
of  her  life.  Her  minor  child,  now  living 
with  her  had  an  Illegitimate  child  also  at 
age  of  12.  and  Is  now  pregnant  with  another 
Illegitimate  child.  The  putative  father  of 
this  illegitimate  grandchild  is  In  the  SUte 
prison.  Miss  G's  budget  will  be  Increased 
shortly  to  provide  for  the  new  illegitimate 
grandchild  after  it  is  born.  From  February 
1.  1943.  to  February  1.  1961.  Miss  G.  has  re- 
ceived total  relief  payments  of  $62,660.70. 
Miss  G,  her  Illegitimate  children  and  grand- 
children are  still  on  relief,  and  there  appears 
no  possibility  that  this  family  can  ever  be 
rehabilitated." 

Miss  O.  was  questioned  by  the  committee 
as  to  her  reasons  for  having  one  Illegitimate 
child  after  another.  As  often  happened  be- 
fore the  conunittee  when  mothers  of  Uleglt- 
lmate children  were  asked  this  question,  the 
committee  received  no  response,  or  when  an- 
swers were  given  they  were  consistently  ir- 
responsible. Almost  In  every  case,  and  with 
few  exceptions,  the  witnesses  showed  no 
remorse  for  the  results  of  their  Immorality, 
and  seemed  to  care  little  about  the  Impact 
of  Illegitimate  children  on  society,  and  upon 
the  child  Itself. 

•T   MB.  KICHMAM 

Question.  "Tell  me.  you've  had  14  children, 
starting  in  1935,  and  your  last  child  was 
born  In  July  of  1959.  At  no  time  during  this 
period  have  you  had  any  money  or  any  pros- 
pect of  getting  any  money  to  support  these 
children,  have  you?" 

Answer.  "Well,  every  time — I  could  always 
get  a  Job,  I  mean,  days  work  or  something 
like  that,  but  I  Just  don't  have  no  one  I 
can  depend  on  to  leave  the  children  with." 

Question.  "That  Is  exactly  what  I  mean.  I 
mean  at  all  times  you  knew  that  you  were 
unable  to  work;  you  knew  that  you  had  no 
money,  but  you  went  right  on  having  these 
Illegitimate  children,  U  that  right?  " 

Answer.  "Yes." 

Question.  "How  do  you  account  for  that?" 

Answer.   (No  response.) 

Question.  "Do  you  think  there  is  anything 
wrong  about  It  or  do  you  think  It  was  fair 
to  the  taxpayer  to  support  all  of  these  ille- 
gitimate children  here?" 

Answer.  "No.     I  don't  think  it  was  fair." 

Question.  "But  you  have  been  doing  It  for 
24  years;  right?" 

Answer.   (No  response.) 

Question.  "Tou  went  to  Jail  for  neglect 
of  some  of  your  children,  is  that  so?" 

Answer.  "Yea." 

Question.  "How  long  did  you  stay  in  Jail?" 

Answer.  "Eighteen   months,    I    believe." 
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Question.  "You  htui  a  child  while  you  were 
In  JaU?" 

Answer.  "That's  right." 

QuesUon.  "Do  you  think  that  there  is  any- 
thing wrong  morally  for  you  to  have  child 
after  child  without  being  married?" 

Answer.  (No  response.) 

Question.  "How  do  you  feel  about  that,  or 
doesnt  It, bother  you?" 

Answer.  "Svu-e  It  worries  me." 

QuesUon.  "Why  is  that  nowhere  alorig  the 
line  did  you  marry  any  of  these  men  who 
fathered  yoiu-  children?" 

Answer.  "Well,  I  could  have  been  married 
one  time,  but  I  flgxired  It  wouldn't  be  any 
getUng  along  because  It  wasn't  the  father 
of  the  kids,  the  father  of  my  children.  So 
I  didn't  get  married." 

Question.  "Did  you  have  these  children 
deliberately?  Did  you  try  to  get  yourself 
pregnant  because  that  would  mean  more 
money  to  jrou  by  way  of  relief? 

Answer.  "No,  because  I  worked  up  until 
I — you  know,  I  Just  wasn't  making  enough 
money  to  support  the  kids,  but  I  had  worked. 
•  I  have  done  days  work.  I  was  doing  them 
even  when  they  put  me  on  the  State  •  •  • 
and  I  was  on  relief,  I  was  working.*'  " 

All  circumstances  Involved  with  this  fam- 
ily would  indicate  tbat  the  chain  of  de- 
pendency cannot  be  broken  except  by  the 
removal  of  the  children,  and  especially  the 
removal  of  new-born  Infants  at  the  earliest 
possible  time. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  circiunstances  but- 
roundlng  these  children  are  such  as  to  pro- 
vide an  immoral  environment  which  directly 
contributes  to  the  continued  delinquency. 
demcK-aliaatlon  and  dependency  of  this  group 
as  a  family  unit.  For  the  beet  interesta  of 
the  children  Involved,  plans  should  be  made 
for  their  immediate  removal  so  that  they, 
although  Illegitimate,  will  at  least  have  an 
opportunity  to  rise  above  the  stigma  of  il- 
legitimacy, and  become  responsible.  Inde- 
pendent and  oontritHjtlng  members  of  so- 
ciety. I 

Another  case  Investigated  by  the  commit- 
tee is  illustrative  of  this  chain  of  Illegiti- 
macy and  continued  dependency  from  one 
generation  to  the  next: 

Mrs.  H  lives  with  four  of  her  nine  children 
in  a  large  urban  community.  She  and  two 
of  her  children  are  receiving  ADC.  Also  liv- 
ing with  her  are  seven  grandchildren,  also 
receiving  ADC.  Two  other  daughters  and 
their  children  who  are  not  living  with  Mrs.  H 
also  receive  ADC  relief.  Five  of  Mrs.  H's  chil- 
dren are  Illegitimate.  All  14  of  her  grand- 
children are  Illegitimate.  One  daughter  has 
eight  illegitimate  children,  another  has  two, 
and  another,  four.  Today  there  is  a  total 
of  22  living  children.  Fifteen  of  these  chil- 
dren have  been  born  outside  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  Case  flies  reveal  a  list  of  at  least 
10  putative  fathers,  6  of  whom  were  never  in 
New  Jersey,  3  of  whom  are  dead,  with  the 
fathers  of  2  children  listed  as  unknown,  and 
the  whereabouts  of  2  are  unknown. 

At  the  time  of  the  committee's  Investi- 
gation, this  family  was  receiving  a  total  of 
$949  per  month;  $87«  from  the  county 
welfare  department,  and  an  additional  $93 
as  social  security  benefits.  Mrs.  H  states 
she  can't  do  with  the  money  she  gets,  and 
that  the  welfare  board  is  going  to  put  two 
additional  younger  children  on  the  welfare 
rolU.  She  pays  $120  a  month  for  a  six-room 
apartment  and  supplies  her  own  heat  and 
utlUtles. 

Bom  in  St.  Augustine.  Fla.,  in  1905,  at 
the  time  of  this  investigation  she  was  55 
years  old.  Formerly  a  resident  of  Georgia, 
she  moved  to  New  Jersey  in  1981. 
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Total  expenditures  from  all  agencies  for 
this  family  for  the  period  commencing  1954 
through  1960  totals  $42,525.40,  including 
county  welfare  grants  for  the  first  3  months 
of  1961,  but  not  including  social  seciu-ity 
benefits  of  $93  a  month. 

This  family  of  three  generations  gives 
every  Indication  that  unless  the  children 
are  removed,  we  will  be  calle^d  upon  to  pro- 
vide ADC  for  a  fourth  generaltion  of  illegiti- 
mate children. 

These  families  represent  more  than  mere 
cases  of  immorality  and  incorrigibility. 
They  concern  the  welfare  and  future  char- 
acter of  children  raised  in  homes  where  nor- 
mal standards  of  morality  aiul  family  respon- 
sibility are  absent.  The  concern  of  the  com- 
mittee is  not  only  the  waste  of  public  funds, 
but  the  protection  of  these  children  from 
their  irresponsible  parents  and  the  un- 
wholesome environment  in  which  they  are 
living  at  public  exp>ense. 

To  protect  both  innocent  children  born 
out  of  wedlock  from  the  flagrancy  and  in- 
iquity of  their  home  environs,  and  the  in- 
terests of  the  general  public  is  a  duty  of  par- 
amount concern  to  all  responsible  people. 
Regardless  of  Increased  costs  of  institutional 
care  or  foster  home  care,  these  children  cry 
aloud  for  help  to  escape  their  wicked  en- 
vironment. Their  immediate  removal  must 
be  expedited  II  we  are  ever  to  break  the  chain 
effect  of  llleglUmacy  and  future  child-family 
dependency  on  ADC. 

Striking  in  its  denunciation  of  such  relief 
practices  was  the  recent  report  of  the  Ju- 
venile and  domestic  relations  court  of  Ksaex 
County  addressed  to  the  freeholders  of  that 
county : 

"It  Is  costing  Essex  County  taxpayers  mil- 
lions of  dollars  for  welfare  relief.  Most  of 
the  recipients  come  within  the  category  of 
deserving  recipients.  However,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  dollars  are  being  handed  out 
each  year  to  noothers  who.  In  no  sense  of  the 
word,  are  deserving.  The  out-of-wedlock 
children  of  those  mothers,  to  be  nm,  must 
be  fed,  clothed,  and  housed,  but  day  after 
day.  in  the  domestic  relations  court,  un- 
blushing, immarrled  mothers  admit  they  are 
getting  welfare  relief  for  anywhere  up  to 
8.  9.  and  even  10  out-of-wedlock  children. 
One  such  mother  is  getUng  $464  a  month — 
this  totals  $6,568  a  year.  This  is  more  than 
many  married  men,  working  for  the  county, 
are  being  paid. 

"The  situation  mentioned  is  brought  Into 
sharp  focus  when  the  county  welfare  board 
tracks  down  the  fathers  of  these  out-of- 
wedlock  children  and  files  complaints  against 
them  for  support,  seeking  court  order  in 
sufficient  amount  to  take  the  children  off 
the  relief  roUa. 

"Many  outrageoxis  facts  are  disclosed  at 
the  court  hearings.  Welfare  recipients  with 
children  by  foxir  or  five  different  men. 
Fathers  who  have  several  broods  on  welfare 
relief.  Fathers  married  and  not  supporting 
their  legitimate  wife  and  children.  Fathers 
who  shrug  their  shoulders  in  disdain  at  the 
whole  proceedings  and  in  effect  say — 'I  am 
not  making  enough  money  to  supfKMrt  them — 
let  the  taxpayers  do  It'."  «■ 

The  cases  imder  discussion  represent  ll- 
leglUmacy in  ADC  at  Its  worst.  For  the 
most  part  these  are  hard  core,  chronic  cases 
which  win  continue  to  beget  more  Illegiti- 
mate children  at  public  expense  unless  son^ 
new  methods  are  developed  to  combat  arid 
contain  this  group,  with  emphasis  on  legal 
punitive  measxires  in  addition  to  psychiatric 
and  pwychologlcal  counseling.  In  seeking 
some  answers  to  this  complex  problem,  the 

**Iiindanan  and  Bellfatto,  J.  "Problems 
Presented  in  the  Juvenile  and  DomesUc  Re- 
laUons  Court"  ( 1961 ) . 


committee  heard  testimony  tram  Judge  Har- 
ry W.  Llndeman,  coauthor  of  the  above-cited 
report  and  Judge  of  the  Essex  County  Juve- 
nile and  DomesUc  Relations  Court. 

BT   MR.  KICHMAN 

Question.  "Judge,  we  Just  wanted  to  hear 
your  views  on  what,  If  anything,  can  be 
done  about  this  sltuaUon.  We  have  run  into 
cases  of  women  with  7,  8,  9,  and  as  high 
as  10  iUegltiniate  chUdren  by  6,  7,  or  8  dif- 
ferent fathers,  some  known  and  some  un- 
known. From  your  experience,  what  is 
wrong  with  this  program,  11  anything?  What 
can  we  do  with  It?" 

Answer.  'T  have  a  definite  opinion  that 
the  mother  of  every  out-of-wedlock  child 
shojUd  register  with  an  agency,  either  a  pri- 
vate agency  or  a  public  agency,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  getting  some  social  help  on  the  basic 
proposition  that  out-of-wedlock  children 
generally  are  bad  for  any  community  and 
parttcularly  bad  for  the  child.  So  In  the 
first  Instance,  I  think  they  should  register 
and  social  services  should  be  made  available 
to  them. 

"Then,  I  think.  If  ihere  should  be  a  second 
out-of-wedlock  chlldl\  that  there  should  be 
some  provision  that  that  mother  and  father — 
let  me  say  that  rather  definitely  too — that 
the  mother  and  father  be  brought  into  court, 
•nien  the  cotirt  with  an  Investigation  by  the 
probaUon  department  or  some  other  agency 
that  may  have  had  the  case  determines 
whether  or  not  that  mother  should  be  In  such 
an  Institution  as  Clinton  Reformatory  where 
they  have  a  splendid  program  for  out-of-wed- 
lock mothers  or  should  be  maybe  in  the 
county  penitentiary  where  they  also  have  a 
program,  or.  if  It  is  a  younger  person,  per- 
haps the  State  home  for  girls  if  it  is  a 
younger  teenager  so  that  they  can  get  some 
social  help  because  I  presume  Judge  Kole 
told  you  of  cases  where  there  are  4.  5.  6,  7, 
8 — I  have  had  them  as  many  as  9 — ^receiving 
up  to  $600  a  month,  receiving  in  support 
more  than  some  of  the  county  employees  get. 
No  child,  illeglUmate  or  otherwise  should  be 
denied  food,  clothing,  or  shelter.  But  many 
mothers  of  these  children  actually  in  my 
opinion  are  not  deserving  of  the  help  they 
get  because  through  Inadequacy  or  other- 
wise they  don't  comprehend  what  is  going 
on.  They  sit  in  court  with  one,  two,  or  three 
different  fathers  for  their  aevw^l  chUdren 
and  theysay  they  are  getting  public  support 
and  that  is  as  far  as  it  goes,  with  no  con- 
scious desire,  at  least  expressed  not  to  have  a 
fifth,  sixth,  seventh,  or  eigbth. 

I  have  definitely  warned  everyone  with 
mulUple  out-of-wedlock  children  and  I  put 
It  In  the  record,  that  If  they  have  an  addi- 
tional one.  I  am  going  to  direct  the  proba- 
tion department  or  some  other  agency  to  file 
a  compUlnt  for  neglect  against  that  mother 
on  the  grounds  that  every  addlUonal  child 
is  neglecting  the  children  they  already  have 
and  under  R.S.  9:  6-1,  and  ao  forth,  which  Is 
the  welfare  statute.  It  says  that  one  of  the 
basis  for  neglect  is  where  a  child  is  or  Is 
likely  to  become  a  public  charge  by  reason 
of  the  conduct  of  the  parent.  While  that 
might  seem  to  be  technical,  It  U  not  tech- 
nical when  you  consider  the  total  social 
impact  of  three,  four,  flv«  out-of-wedlock 
chlklren  axKl  nothing  done  to  acquaint  that 
mother  with  her  social  responsibillUes  and 
with  the  tremendous  impact  of  illegitimacy 
on  the  child  itself  who  among  its  peers  as 
it  grows  up  In  school  has  a  terri&cally  hard 
Ume  to  live  down  that  there  is  no  lather  In 
the  picture. 

"I    have    worked    out    a    form**    whereby 

•  •   •  many  fathers  are  brought  into  court 
sign  this  form  where  they  admit  patemlty 

*  *  *  which  is  filed  with  the  central  bureau 


'  See  appwndlx,  this  report. 
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of  statistics  at  Trenton,  available  only 
to  •  •  •  welfare  department  people,  or  those 
who  have  an  Interest  In  It.  This  Is  In  the 
nature  of  prima  facie  evidence  of 
paternity  •   •  *.         " 

"I  would  say  that  in  Esses  County  the  vast 
majority  of  the  people  who  come  there  for 
relief  are  entitled  to  It.  But  those  are  not 
the  kind  who  come  before  me.  •  •  •  We 
dont  want  to  deny  In  Essex  County  a  person 
relief  and  proper  and  adequate  relief.  But 
there  Is  a  certain  core  where  taxpayers' 
money  is  used  where  I  think  that  there  Is  a 
special  obligation,  not  only  to  see  that  It  is 
spent  wisely,  but  I  am  advocating  that  there 
Is  an  obligation  to  go  into  that  home  to  see 
that  the  money  that  goes  there,  which  is  tax- 
payers' money,  is  also  spent  for  the  benefit 
of  the  family.  I  get  too  many  cases  where 
numbers  of  mothers  of  illegitimate  children 
spend  the  first  few  days  after  the  money 
comes  in  spending  It.  I  advocate  that  no 
relief  be  glveh  to  those  where  the  check  Is 
endorsed  at  a  tavern.  •  •  •  Somebody  has 
to  suffer  because  it  is  a  relief  budget  so 
sometkKiy  is  bound  to  suffer.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  there  is  one  of  the  loopholes  that 
ought  to  be  looked  Into."'" 

Of  all  the  recommendations  and  sugges- 
tions made  to  this  committee  regarding  il- 
legitimate children  of  mothers  on  relief, 
none  have  been  more  \iniform  and  cogent 
than  those  advocated  by  every  county  weHare 
director  who  had  opportvmity  to  testify  be- 
fore the  committee.  Typical  of  this  testi- 
mony is  that  of  Raymond  Dougherty,  director 
of  the  Mercer  County  Welfare  Board. 

BT   SKNATOS   OBOSSI 

Question.  "One  of  the  things  the  commit- 
tee has  under  consideration  as  a  possible 
recommendation — and  we'd  like  to  have  yoxir 
expert  opinion  as  to  whether  you  think  that 
this  would  act  as  a  deterrent — Is  that  a  sep- 
arate organization  be  set  up  within  the 
prosecutor's  oflBce  whose  staff  would  have 
nothing  eles  to  do  except  to  follow  through 
on  deserting  fathers  and  pressing  complaints 
against  putative  fathers  In  order  to  force 
them  to  support  the  children  or  bring  them 
back  to  Justice,  that  If  that  were  done,  that 
might  be  a  curb  on  the  men,  at  least.'' 

Answer.  "I  would  like  to  see  that." 

Question.  "Of  course,  the  other  is  that 
shelters  be  set  up.  And  I  think  you  made 
mention  of  the  fact  that  In  some  Instances 
you  recommend  that  the  children  be  taken 
away  and  put  out  In  foster  homes." 

Answer.  "That's  right." 

Question.  "So  those  two  things  together— 
would  that  In  your  opinion  act  as  an  effec- 
tive curb  on  this  condition?" 

Answer.  "I  think  that's  a  very  good  plan 
and  I  think  that  we  would  work  wholeheart- 
edly with  the  prosecutor's  office,  which  we  do 
now.  But  as  I  pointed  out,  there  are  so 
many  of  these  desertions  and  absentee 
fathers,  that  they  Just  cant  handle  them  all 
and  it's  qxilte  a  Job.  They  don't  have  the 
staff."  ^ 

Again,  similar  means  were  advocated  by 
welfare  director,  Joseph  Greene  of  Passalo 
County : 

"Some  steps  should  be  taken  and  Instead 
of  penalizing  the  children,  there  should  be 
legislation  pennlttlng  welfare  boards  to  al- 
locate shelters  on  a  private  basis  whereby 
If  we  have  a  family  or  a  woman  having  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  •  •  •  well,  whereby 
welfare  boards.  In  cases  of  that  kind  where 
there  Is  misconduct  and  the  morale  of  the 
house  Is  very  low,  be  p^mltted  to  take  these 
children  out  of  the  home  temporarily  and 


^  Fifth  public  hearing  (June  22,  1962)  vol. 
2.  Atlantic  City,  NJ. 

ti  Fourth  public  hearing  (Veb.  2.  1962). 
Trenton.  N  J. 


place  them  In  private  shelters  and  pay  them 
a  fee  worthwhile  for  them  to  go  Into  the 
business  themselves. 

"Unfortunately.  I  might  add  this  also,  at 
present  that  type  of  case  under  your  present 
regulations  and  law  you  should  refer  to  the 
State  board  of  child  welfare  which  has 
charge  of  care  and  foster  care.  Well,  you 
know  the  situation,  and  I  am  not  blaming 
them.  They  have  their  hands  full.  We  get 
4  or  6  kids  or  10  families  for  placement  in 
foster  homes.  They  can't  do  It.  It  Is  hu- 
manly impossible,  but  If  the  law  were 
amended  and  regulations  made  whereby 
county  welfare  boards  might  open  these 
places — 

"But  with  this  type  of  shelter,  they  can 
go  to  school  and  they  are  associating  with 
other  children.  The  Important  factor  is  that 
in  this  home.  Instead  of  four  walls  for  an 
Institutional  program  they  have  somewhat 
of  a  home  life  and  there  Is  a  possibility 
that  the  kindness  of  the  person  running  this 
place  might  be  instilled  in  that  kid.  so  that 
by  the  time  he  gets  home  he  will  at  least 
know  what  tt  Is  to  be  In  surroundings  that 
a  child  Is  entitled  to. 

"We  cannot  do  that  now,  for.  If  we  were 
to  establish  that  on  a  county  level,  we  would 
have  to  bear  the  freight;  I  again  say  'we' 
meaning  the  county.  I  think  that  that  will 
answer  the  problem  a  great  deal,  and,  If 
the  State  would  share  on  that  cost,  we  could 
turn  around  when  we  appear  In  court  in  a 
case  of  that  kind  and  point  out  or  recom- 
mend to  the  court  that  the  mother  be  sent 
away  for  30  or  60  days  and  we  will  provide 
for  the  children.  I  mean  temporarily  only. 
I  don't  want  to  take  any  child  away  from  a 
parent,  no  matter  how  bad  the  conditions 
are  at  home — a  child  is  still  a  child  and  the 
love  of  the  parent  alwajrs  exists."  "•• 

That  the  public  has  become  acutely  aware 
and  concerned  by  the  danger  of  continued 
Illegitimacy  and  the  wanton  abandonment  of 
moral  values  by  mothers  on  relief  Is  Illus- 
trated by  the  following  editorial  appearing 
In  the  Newark  Evening  News  on  August  11, 
1961,  Immediately  following  disclosures  made 
by  this  committee  after  one  of  its  hearings 
on  illegitimacy  In  Essex  County: 
"DeepCT  than  dollars — 

"The  legislature's  investigation  of  New 
Jersey  welfare  policies  is  turning  up  disquiet- 
ing facta  a>out  the  aid  to  dependent  children 
progranv^  Senator  Orossl  of  Passaic,  chair- 
man of  the  investigating  committee,  reports 
that  one  Essex  County  woman  and  her  14  il- 
legitimate children,  sired  by  10  different  fa- 
thers, have  cost  public  welfare  agencies  near- 
ly •62.000  in  the  last  18  years. 

"Another  case  involves  three  generations 
with  23  children,  15  of  them  illegitimate, 
which  has  received  more  than  $42,000  in  7 
years.  The  family  currently  receives  $876 
In  welfare  grants,  plus  993  In  social  security 
benefits. 

"Presented  here  is  the  perennial  dilemma 
that  incorrigibility  presents  to  compassion. 
The  question  goes  deeper  than  dollars.  It 
concerns  the  welfare  and  the  future  char- 
acter of  children  being  reared  In  homes 
where  normal  standards  of  morality  and 
family  responsibility  are  absent. 

"Society  has  always  asserted  the  right  to 
remove  children  from  the  custody  of  unfit 
parents.  But  the  ADC  program  as  it  must 
be  administered  under  existing  law  reverses 
this  policy  and  perpetuates  unwholesome  en- 
vironments for  the  young. 

"As  the  chairman  of  the  Essex  County  Wel- 
fare Board  says,  the  legislative  Investigation 
iB  In  the  public  Interest  because  It  is  'bring- 
ing to  light  problems  the  public  generally 
does  not  realize  have  existed  •   •   •  the  way 


n  Second   public   hearing    (Jan.   5,   1961). 
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you    get    things    corrected    Is    with    public 
Interest.' 

"Clearly  here  Is  an  area  where  correction 
la  needed,  not  primarily  to  prevent  waste  of 
public  money,  but  to  protect  children  from 
Irresponsible  parents." 

There  are  good  reasons  for  such  alarm. 
This  committee  has  been  deluged  by  similar 
editorials  and  other  news  articles  published 
throughout  the  entire  State  demanding  re- 
forms In  the  present  administration  of  the 
ADC  program  in  New  Jersey. 

Those  who  advocate  the  virtues  of  the 
ADC  program,  must  also  admonish  It  for  the 
large  number  of  illegitimate  children  bred 
in  unwholesome  environments  sustained 
solely  on  Income  from  ADC  benefits.  These 
children,  thrxist  into  sinful  environments 
from  birth  through  their  most  formative  and 
impressive  years,  soon  learn  to  adapt  to  the 
amoral  environment  of  their  home,  adopting 
the  ways  and  attitudes  of  their  mother. 
Sooner  or  later,  these  children  themselves, 
will  present  the  same  and  other  problems  to 
society. 

Caseworkers  and  those  Involved  In  the  ad- 
ministration of  ADC  sincerely  believe  that 
the  best  and  most  satisfactory  place  for  a 
child  is  with  Its  mother,  where  at  least  some 
token  of  natural  parental  love  and  affection 
may  be  provided.  The  committee  does  not 
desire  to  refute  this  laudable  objective,  but 
many  times  in  their  desire  to  maintain  these 
often  unstable  and  unsatisfying  mother- 
child  relationships,  they  lose  sight  of  the 
child's  inherent  rights  as  a  human  being  to 
grow  in  a  world  free  from  great  moral  risks 
and  harm.  We  believe  that  continued  and 
repeated.^e4ue8  of  Illegitimate  births  is  prima 
facie  jtfid  conclusive  evidence  of  a  mother's 
luifltness  to  provide  proper  care  for  her  fam- 
ily, and  such  children  should  be  removed  for 
their  own  protection  and  for  the  protection 
of  society. 

New  Jersey  has  long  recognized  the  rlghu 
of  the  child  as  the  dominant  factor  In  de- 
termining the  custody  and  care  of  children, 
and  the  rights  of  parents  to  their  children's 
custody  cannot  prevail  If  It  Imperils  the  i>er- 
sonal  safety,  morals,  health  or  happiness  of 
the  children.  The  welfare  of  the  children 
Is  the  paramount  consideration,  and  to  this 
principle  even  parental  rights  must  yield. 

These  family  situations  demand  remedial 
care  far  beyond  the  framework  of  continued 
ADC  casework  within  the  home.  These 
mothers  must  be  remanded  to  a  public  In- 
stitution for  as  much  time  as  may  be  re- 
quired for  their  rehabilitation  and  further 
evaluation  as  to  their  fitness  to  resume  a 
future  home  environment  for  their  children. 
We  must  be  willing  to  assume  the  added  cosU 
of  caring  for  these  children,  at  least  tem- 
porarily, with  foster  care  or  Institutional 
care  as  compared  to  home  life  assistance  un- 
der ADC.  We  must  also  recognize  that  com- 
plete removal  of  children  from  their  mothers 
will  not  be  enough.  To  merely  remove  the 
children  will  give  a  greater  freedom  to  the 
mother  than  she  had  jaerhaps  ever  known 
since  the  birth  of  her  first  illegitimate  child 
and  subsequent  dependency  on  ADC.  In 
short,  termination  of  pco-ental  relationships 
miist  not  act  as  a  reward,  or  Incentive  to 
carry  on  further  Illicit  relationships  with 
foreknowledge  that  the  results  of  such  re- 
lationships will  be  borne  as  a  public 
responsibility. 

One  alternative  may  be  the  establishment 
of  child  care  centers  where  children  may  be 
given  care  for  temporary  periods  of  60  to  90 
days  during  which  time  the  mother  can  be 
committed  to  Jail  as  a  repressive  measure  and 
as  an  opportunity  of  isolating  both  mother 
and  children  for  a  temporary  period  to  permit 
psychological  and  psychiatric  counselling. 
Release  of  the  mother  should  be  conditioned 
on  terms  determined  by  the  court  to  provide 
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for  adequate  care  of  the  children  when  the 
fusal  to  carry  out  conditions  Imposed  by  the 
mother  returns  to  maintain  her  home.  Re- 
court  should  result  In  a  permanent  removal 
ment  sufficient  to  deter  repeated  future 
of  the  children,  and  a  sentence  of  commlt- 
vlolatlons. 

We  feel  these  steps  are  necessary  because 
the  Immorality  which  surrounds  the  concep- 
tion of  additional  illegitimate  children  can- 
not be  Ignored:  not  as  to  Its  effect  upon  the 
children,  their  futxire  welfare,  their  concept 
of  family  life,  their  evaluation  of  what  Is 
normal  and  abnormal,  nor  the  damaging  Im- 
pression that  ADC  Is  a  way  of  life  which  pro- 
vides freedom  from  all  care  while  the  public 
endlessly  provides  for  their  every  need. 

axsioxNCT 

In  May  of  1959.  the  ADC  program  as  we 
know  It  today  was  transferred  from  State 
administration  to  the  county  welfare  boards 
through  appropriate  legislation. 

On  January  1.  1960,  this  legislation  be- 
came effective.  The  1  year  residency  re- 
quirement formerly  in  effect  for  eligibility  for 
ADC  was  abolUhed.  This  legislation  was 
motivated  by  a  humanitarian  desire  to  pro- 
vide immediate  aid  to  children  and  their 
mothers  when  found  in  need,  regardless  of 
their  circumstances  or  how  long  they  had 
radded  or  had  settlement  in  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.  The  removal  of  all  residency  re- 
quirements for  ADC.  though  laudable,  has 
proven  economically  unsoUnd  and  imprac- 
tical. I 

Its  ImpracUcallty  arises  from  the  fact  that 
there  is  no  uniformity  In  the  amount  of 
granu  paid  under  ADC  throughout  the  vari- 
ous States.  Another  important  factor  Is  that 
the  majority  of  all  other  States  malnUln 
strict  residency  requirements  before  eligibil- 
ity for  ADC  can  be  established.  Many 
States,  even  after  eligibility  for  ADC  has  been 
established,  limit  the  amount  of  grants  to 
statutory   maximums   far   below   grants  re- 


ceived by  families  of  comparable  size  on  ADC 
In  New  Jersey.  For  Instance,  Florida  has  a 
maximum  statutory  limitation  of  only  $81 
per  month  per  family:  Delaware  has  a  maxi- 
mum statutory  limitation  of  $160  per  month 
regardless  of  the  size  of  families  or  relative 
need.  Other  States  have  set  maximum  grants 
by  regulation  rather  than  statute.  Tennes- 
see pays  a  monthly  maximum  of  $96:  South 
Carolina,  $99;  Arkansas,  $106;  Alabama,  $124; 
Georgia,  $124;  Louisiana,  $141;  West  Virginia, 
$165;  New  Mexico.  $170;  Arizona.  $173;  Wyo- 
ming, $180;  Oklahoma,  $197;  Maine,  $225; 
Washington,  $275.'" 

New  Jersey  has  no  maxlmimi  on  monthly 
grants  paid  through  ADC,  but  the  September 
1962  average  family  monthly  grant  was 
$175.16.  The  individual  grant  averaged  $47.66 
per  person.  But  those  States  which  have 
placed  maximimi  grants  such  as  Maine  with 
$226  i>er  month  and  Washington  with  $275 
per  month  had  average  monthly  grants  per 
famUy  of  $104.93  and  $164.01  per  month,  re- 
spective!;.  New  Jersey  Is  a  leading  State  ac- 
cording to  average  size  of  family  grants, 
exceeded  only  by  New  York  at  $183.92  and 
Illinois  at  $198.12.  However,  In  average  grant 
per  recipient.  New  Jersey  leads  all  other 
States." 

When  the  factors  of  easy  eligibility,  gen- 
erous benefits,  and  complete  absence  of  resi- 
dency requirements  are  considered  together 
with  the  fact  that  mass  ecological  changes 
have  occurred  from  migrations  of  people 
from  the  Southern  States  to  the  more  popu- 
lous and  Industrial  urban  centers  of  the 
Northeast,  the  effects  on  ovu-  ADC  and  other 
assistance  programs  have  not  been  mini- 
mized. 


Today,  transportation  from  one  State  to 
another  is  both  Inexpensive  and  easy  to  ac- 
complish contributing  to  the  influx  of  new 
families  and  Individuals  Into  New  Jersey 
looking  for  better  employment  opportunities 
and  living  conditions  not  always  available 
In  lees  Industrialized  States.  Most  of  these 
people  are  lalxH-ers  and  ltln«-ant  migratory 
farm  and  domestic  workers.  They  consist  of 
the  unskilled  labor  force  which  always  feels 
the  Immediate  effects  of  any  economic  re- 
cession, large  or  small,  often  becoming  de- 
pendent on  public  welfare  for  assistance, 
usHally  for  entire  families.  Theee  groups 
represent  families  with  the  most  difllcult 
problems  of  adjustment  which  may  result 
In  long-term  chronic  dependency  Involving 
casework  far  beyond  the  capabilities  of  our 
present  existing  resources. 

Of  further  significance  is  the  fact  that  Fed- 
eral participation  in  aid  under  ADC  In  New 
Jersey  Is  far  less  percenttigewise  than  similar 
participation  made  under  ADC  programs  to 
other  States.  For  instance  of  the  total  grants 
made  to  recipients  in  Alabama,  the  Federal 
Government  paid  82.3  percent,  the  State  paid 
17.6  percent,  and  local  funds  paid  0.1  per- 
cent.™ 

Comparatively,  New  Jersey  receives  approx- 
imately 44.1  percent  frc«n  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, with  the  State  and  counties  equally 
contributing  56  percent. 

This  relatively  smaller  amount  of  Federal 
participation  received  by  New  Jersey  vmder 
the  ADC  program  is  more  reason  why  New 
Jersey  should  not  be  placed  In  a  poslUon  of 
caring  for  needy  families  that  should  be 
the  responsibility  of  the  State  from  which 
they  have  migrated. 


"  U.S.  Department  of  HEW  payments  to  re- 
cipients by  States  (Nov.  8,  1962) . 

'*  U.8.  Department  of  HEW  Social  Security 
Administration  payments  to  recipients  by 
States  (Nov.  8.  1962). 


"  UJS.  Department  of  HEW  Social  Security 
Administration  expenditures  by  source  of 
funds  (May  18,  1962). 

Note. — Includes  medical  vendor  payments. 

See  also  complete  table  by  States. 


Aid  to  drpendtnt 


State 


Total.... 

Alabama 

Alaska 

Ariaona 

Arkansas...... 

California 

Colorado 

Connecttcut... 

Delaware 

DLstrlct  of 
Columbia... 

Florida 

Oeorgla 

Ouum 

Hawaii 

Idabo 

lUlDOU 

Indians 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Loui.^ana 

Maine 

Maryland 

M  a.s.<utch  use  tts. 

Michifran 

Minnesota 

Mi.<t!!i&.sippi 


children:  Expenditures  for  assintance  to  recipient*,  by  source  of  funds,  calendar  year  ended  Dec.  SI,  1961 

[Amounts  in  thousands] 


Total 
aasistanoe, 
including 

vendor 
payments 
(or  medi- 
cal care 


Total,  including  \-endor  payments  tor  medical  care 


Federal  funds 


$1,238,222 


10, 4M 
l.ft57 

12,531 

6.066 

173.872 

12.52« 

18,222 
2,113 

0.887 

17. 714 

16,824 

131 

4,279 

4,207 
04,076 
1ft.  251 
16.302 
11.072 
22,280 
25.565 

6.823 

]&,soe 

31,307 

47,416 

20.322 

8,^ 


Amount 


$713,375 


8,608 
1.011 
0.438 
4.145 
75.023 
7.842 
7.825 
1.583 

6.032 

14.588 

13,055 

fl« 

2,538 

2,357 

46,304 

10,620 

0,514 

6.514 

17,211 

10.708 

6,170 

10.600 

13.762 

25,803 

0.684 

7,221 


Per- 
cent 


68.1 


82.3 
61.0 
75.3 
82.0 
43.1 
62.6 
42.0 
74.0 

60.0 
82.4 
77.6 
50.0 
50.3 
54.0 
48.8 
60.7 
61.8 
68.8 
77.3 
77.4 
75.8 
68.3 
43.8 
54.6 
47.7 
83.3 


State  funds 


Amount 


$300,032 


1,846 

646 

3,003 

013 

68,036 

2.20$ 

10,307 

266 

3. 865 

3.12$ 

3,006 

66 

1.740 

1,040 

48,662 

2,773 

2,080 

2,103 

^058 

5,767 

800 

4,122 

10,466 

10,703 

N421 

1,872 


Per- 
cent 


31.8 


17.6 
30.0 
24.7 
18.0 
30.6 
17.6 
67.1 
13.6 

30.1 
17.6 
18.4 
50.0 
40.7 
45.1 
51.2 
18.2 
10.1 
10,8 
22.7 
22.6 
11.7 
26.6 
33.3 
41.6 
26.7 
17.7 


Local  funds 


Amount 


1123. 915 


29,013 
2,479 


266 


673 


2,030 
2,366 


8S3 

788 
7,160 
1.810 
6,317 


Per- 
cent 


10.1 


17.2 
10.8 


12.5 


4.0 


10.1 
21.4 


12. 
6.1 

22.8 

3.8 

26.7 


State 


Missouri 

Montana. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hamp- 
shire  

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 
North  Dakota.. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania... 
Puerto  Rioo.... 
Rhode  Island... 
South  Carolina. 
South  Dakota.. 

Tennessee 

Texas 

UUh 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands.. 

Virginia 

Washiivgton 

West  Virginia.. 

Wisconsin 

W'yoming 


Total 
assistance, 
including 

vendor 
payments 
(or  medi- 
cal care 


Total,  including  vendo(  payments  (or  medical  care 


$20,434 
2,053 
4.423 
1,668 

2.100 

36,016 

11.737 

164,831 

27,356 

3,415 

44.066 

27,490 

12,637 

94,883 

10,334 

8.882 

6,303 

3,070 

18,860 

17,630 

6,638 

1,603 

190 

12,185 

25,026 

28,306 

18,533 

1,322 


Federal  funds 


Amount 


$21,730 
1.843 
3,106 
1,061 

1,100 
15,871 

8.196 
77.857 
21,712 

1,805 
30,  144 
18,630 

6.199 
62,604 
'4,783 

4,716 

6,265 

2,888 
16,229 
14,138 

3,966 

1,238 
94 

0,320 
11,014 
21,663 

8,771 
713 


Per- 
cent 


73.8 
62.4 
71.6 
68.0 

62.4 
44.1 
00.8 
47.2 
70.4 
65.6 
«7. 1 
67.8 
49.1 
66.0 
46.3 
68.1 
82.4 
72.7 
80.7 
80.7 
60.1 
73.1 
40.6 
70.6 
47.6 
76.4 
47.3 
63.9 


State  funds 


Amount 


$7,703 

839 

1,336 

488 

1,000 

10,072 
3.630 

43,083 
3. 113 
1.212 

11,346 
8.851 
4,507 

32,279 
6,651 
4,166 
1,128 
1,062 
2,004 
3,302 
2,651 
305 
06 
1,703 

13,112 

6,7U 

$,183 

207 


Per- 
cent 


26.2 
28.4 
27.9 
31.1 

47.6 
28.0 
30.2 
26.7 
11.4 
35.5 
25.2 
32.2 
35.7 
34.0 
53.7 
46.0 
17.6 
27.3 
15.4 
10.3 
30.0 
18.0 
50.4 
14.0 
62.4 
23.6 
$3.4 
22.6 


Local  funds 


Amount 


$272 
22 


10,072 


43,042 

Z531 

308 

«,4e6 


1,031 


726 


160 

V.ua 


3 

3,670 

3U 


Per- 
cent 


9.2 
.5 


28.0 


26.1 
0.3^ 
9l0 
7.7 


15.3 


3.9 


$.0 
*0"5 


(•) 
10.  s 
23.  S 


'Amwint  less  than  50  percent  because  tor  the  fiscal  year  1961  halfof  the  toUlexpendl- 
titfes  exceedwl  the  statutory  llniiUtion  on  the  aggregate  amount  of  Federal  funds  for 
all  iwograms  that  can  be  made  available  for  a  fiscal  year  under  present  legislation; 


accordingly  expenditures  from  Federal  funds  comprised  less  than  hal/tbe  total  for  the 
period  January-June  1961. 
'  Less  than  0.05  percent. 
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Aid  to  famiUes  vntk  dependent  children:  RecivienU  and  paymenU  to  recipienU,  by  StaU,  September  1969 »  (inr/uiM  vendor  payment*  for 

medical  care  and  comm  receiving  only  ttich  paymtnU) 


State 


Toul»«- 


ArlioDft. 


C»Ulorni»  ♦ 

Colorado 

Connecticut  * 

Delaware  ' 

DMriet  of  Colom- 
bia  

Florida 

OfUigiB 

Oau». 

lUwmtt* 

Idabo 

Illlllol8>« 

IndlMia « 

low* 

K:uisas 

Kentoelcy 


Number 

of 
tanUiM 


Maine 

MarylMd  •«.... 

MaMaehuMtta '. 
Micht|gua- 

^nimiBBOte-  . .... 


935.17* 

21.833 
1.236 

a.iw 

6.oas 

aciss 

8.908 

11.143 

1,907 

4.815 

38,871 

18.281 

178 

».«74 

2.448 
S8.3B7 
12,806 
10. 3n 

6.638 
31.538 
21,844 

5.098 
11186 
1U.230 
33.104 
11.8X7 

3D.  aw 


Nam  her  of 
redpltnts 


PaymCMts  to  ndpltBia 


Total'     Childrai 


S.6B.1S5 

88.487 

4.357 

S7, 928 

23.3X3 

8X6.  SH 

34.8(6 

40.796 

8.048 

31.964 

100.410 
60.988 

fix 

1X845 
9.383 

384.815 
48.8X7 
38.473 
28.781 
77.410 
80.706 
21.396 
81.738 
87.X4X 

119.610 

x.ttn 

79.890 


X 810. 063 


$114,373,830 


80.588 

3.214 

29.339 

17.064 

380.278 

27.330 

80.916 

8,300 


17.0X6 
.827 
47,398 
786 
10.100 
6,048 
190,835 
n.678 
20. 17* 
20.  M3 
88.103 
60.966 
15.  SM 
401984 
80^648 
88.288 
31.310 
83,839 


Total 


967,032 

133.888 
1,128.151 

378.887 

14.  283.843 

1,220.104 

1,808.000 

173. 7«1 

700.040 
1.675.003 

1.411.573 

ii,2ra 

450.440 

387.823 

11. 608. 074 

1,326.436 

1,484.9«S 

071.  552 
1.952,370 
2.16A.5M 

624.984 
1.633,116 
3.134.404 
4.586,083 
1.878,  in) 

726,868 


Average  per— 


FamUy 


$123  62 


45.21 
lOU  21 
123  04 

8216 
166.&1 
136.97 
170.35 

01.12 

151.60 

62  36 

8R  70 

64  34 

149.46 

15<i.42 

108.  13 

107  TV 

145.  13 

14&41 

W.  18 
104  03 
134.08 
Iti2  48 
138.54 
166.81 

35.H1 


Rodptaat 


$31  48 


11.14 
31.45 
29  75 
16.24 
43.84 
35.21 
46. !« 

31  SO 

32  02 
16.60 
23.15 
12  21 
36.38 
41.46 
45.56 
28.33 
38.60 
37.68 
2.122 
24.15 
29.29 
31  87 
4«.47 
38.34 
47  12 

9.10 


8Ut« 


Mtoaoort..!. 

Sebrmkm."""'.'. 

Nevadftw 

S«w  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mvxlea* 

New  York* 

North  Carolina « «. 
North  I>aicola..... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma  •• 

Oregon  •  * 

Pennsylvania  • 

PiKTto  Rico    

Bbod(>  Islao'I  > 

South  Cartiliua  — 

South  DakoU 

TenneeMe... 

Texas 

ltah»« 

Vermont 

Virgin  Islands 

Virginia* 

Washlnrtofi    

Wast  Vlrtinia'... 

Wiscaasin* 

TV'yomtaix 


Number 

of 
tunllice 


M.6S2 

1.846 

3.X11 

1.215 

083 

XI.  827 
7.868 

88.380 

26.857 

i.-a 

88.678 

18.752 

7.303 

00.037 

87.044 

8,027 

8.828 

2.828 

21.921 

19,328 

X.963 

1.837 

314 

10,306 

11.1.10 

30.442 

10(827 

782 


Number  of 
recipients 


Total* 


104.0X4 

7.17» 

12.771 

4.440 

S.«0 

7».Tn 

29,081 

358.204 

106.152 
6,610 

141,843 
88.871 
36.040 

280.367 

228,604 
19.000 
33.408 
10.0tf 
82.843 
80.336 
16,264 
4.778 
1,079 
43.500 
90,682 

120.949 

40.490 

3.011 


Children 


79.573 
8.800 
9.904 
3.583 

9.030 

«a488 

23.480 

775. 816 

82.313 

'     8.189 

108.706 

52.707 

30.651 

214.488 

184.021 

14..S67 

36.ft96 

7.062 

63,280 

61. 312 

11,677 

8.580 

907 

33,501 

30.518 

98.988 

81.146 

2.348 


Paymeots  to  rrdplents 

(^ : 


Total 
amount 


$3,533,746 

244.287 

376, 677 

131,381 

182.1X0 

8,770.780 

«13.04f> 

15.  887,  353 

2.SS2.8n 

270.  558 

4,145.502 

2. 326,  429 

l.aU4.011 

9, 008.  266 

837.707 

n4.»48 

480.806 

314.068 

1.534.681 

1.  529,  .WS 

S23.975 

144,529 

17,683 

1.031.U74 

1,717,182 

8.441,888 

1.888,4X8 

111.4U 


ATcrofcper— 


Family 


$05.tt 

182.33 
117.31 
108.13 
104.92 
178l18 
124.00 
183.02 

87.61 
1.S5.23 
116.52 
124.06 
140122 
19Qi50 

14.60 
154.18 

S7.6B 
111.06 

7a  01 

79  14 
132  22 
108.91 
68.00 
99.18 
154.01 
118.06 
171.1* 
142.87 


Recipient 


$2136 
34  07 
29.49 
20.  SB 
41.28 
47.58 
31.45 
44.34 
22.17 
4a  03 
29.23 
93.78 
38.01 
32.13 
3.66 
40  50 
14.38 
31.27 
18.53 
10.04 
84  33 
3a  28 
16.80 
24.20 
43.27 
28.46 
46.77 
87.08 


>  For  deflnltion  of  terras  »*  the  BuHetin.  October  1967,  p.  181  All  daU  subject  to 
reyision. 

>  Inclu<m  as  HMipimts  the  rhn<1r<>n  and  1  parrat  or  otber  wlutt  rvlatiTe  ni  bunUire 
in  which  the  requin-ments  of  at  teast  1  such  adult  were  oonstdcn-d  In  delerniiiiing  the 
amount  of  assistance. 


*  Includes  data  on  aid  to  families  with  depeiidonl  children,  unempioyed  (larrnt 
septnent;  see  table  6. 

*  Indudes  data  on  tMer-bmily  care;  m  tnble  7. 


But  It  la  Tlrtxially  Impossible  to  ascertain 
with  any  degree  of  certainty  or  accuracy  the 
Impact  on  ADC  of  these  disparities  which 
exist  between  the  several  States.  However . 
the  majority  of  witnesses  testifying  before 
the  committee  indicated  a  preference  for  the 
reestabllshment  of  residency  requirements 
as  well  as  some  period  of  permanent  employ- 
ment in  New  Jersey  prior  to  eligibility  being 
granted  for  any  form  of  public  assistance. 
The  following  testimony  by  lir.  Sidney  Adl- 
man.  director  of  public  welfare  for  the  city 
of  Patenon.  N  J..  Is  iUtistratlTe : 

BT    MX.    aiCHMAN 

Question.  "Now.  when  does  the  field  in- 
TestigaUon  start?" 

Answer.  "After  the  ellgtblllty  of  the  ap- 
plicant is  estabMshed,  it  is  turned  over  to 
the  Investigator  for  a  home  visit." 

Question.  "When  do  the  payments  start?" 

Answer.  "Under  the  statute,  It  is  supposed 
to  start  immediately.  Our  department  is 
supposed  to  give,  and  Investigate  aft«r.  We 
are  the  only  program  that  must  give  im- 
mediately without  investigation." 

Question.  "Do  you  think  that's  a  good  pol- 
icy?" 

Answer.  "Definitely  not." 

Question.  "What  wotild  you  suggest  in 
place  of  It?" 

Answer.  "I  would  suggest  that  in  order 
not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the  bureau's  plan 
with  the  Oovernment,  we  have  a  plan  filed 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  social  se- 
curity administration.  It  Is  a  matchable 
program.  There  should  be  a  30-day  work 
record  to  Indicate  that  the  man  has  worked 
at  least  30  days  before  he  is  eligible  for  relief. 
before  his  application  is  accepted,  because 
there  hJM  been  a  tremendous  amount  of 
criticism  by  the  public  about  the  people 
who  come  here  and  get  off  a  bus  or  a  plane 
and  walk  into  the  relief  department  and 
demand  relief  immediately  and  you  have 
to  give  It  to  them  because  the  statute  says 
that  any  person  who  is  found  to  be  in  need 
must  receive  Inunedlate  aid.  That  statute 
should  be  revised,  studied,  or  simplified  *  *  * . 
As  a  member  of  the  mayor's  review  commit- 


tee, eeUblished  in  1960,  we  went  through 
all  this  and  in  1060  the  welfare  directors  of 
the  six  largest  clUas  in  the  State  seemed 
to  be  in  accord  with  that  opinion. 

"Under  the  statute  as  it  U  now,  the  eligi- 
bility for  relief  Is  very  simple,  but  It  gives 
the  commissioner  of  the  department  of  In- 
stitutions the  authority  under  the  statute 
to  interpret  how  that  statute  shall  be  best 
applied,  with  the  methods  of  procedures  that 
are  laid  down  by  the  commissioner  who  has 
the  authority  to  lay  down  policy,  and  he 
may  do  It  by  policy." 

Question.  "What  are  the  present  stand- 
ards of  eligibility?" 

Answer.  "Well,  a  person  must  be  In  need 
and  he  must  be  examined  as  to  wh»ther  or 
not  he  has  any  resovircen — any  future  re- 
sources or  present  resources.  We  also  inter- 
view or  contact  relatives  who  under  the 
statute  are  responsible  relatives  who  could 
help  the  family." 

Question.  "That's  all  done  after  he's  de- 
clared eligible?** 

Answer.  "He  is  eligible  the  minute  he  de- 
clares he's  In  need  He  oomes  in  the  office 
and  he  says,  1  have  no  food,  my  children 
have  no  milk,  you've  got  to  take  care  of  It.' 
Immediately  you've  got  to  put  the  fire  out." 

Question.  "Have  you  during  your  tenure 
come  across  any  cases  that  have  come  Into 
Paterson  from  other  States  In  the  Union 
where  It  has  developed  that  they  came  here 
gpeclflcally  for  the  purpose  of  getting  on 
relief?" 

Answer.  "Oh,  yes.  I  had  a  woman  here 
about  4  or  S  months  ago.  She  went  down 
South  to  one  State  down  there  and  she 
brought  up  her  daughter  with  four  or  five 
children,  and  I  sent  for  this  woman  and  I 
said,  'You  brought  your  daughter  up  here 
for  the  pxu-pose  of  getting  relief.'  She  took 
her  In  her  home — she  was  on  relief  herself, 
the  mother.  I  said,  'You're  going  to  go  back, 
and  If  you  don't  go  back  I'm  going  to  make 
a  complaint  agaliut  you.'  Well,  they  haggled 
for  about  a  week  or  10  days,  and  she  finally 
said,  'All  right,  we'll  go  back.'  and  we  gave 
her  926  for  gas  and  oil  and  food  and  they 
went  back. 


Question.  "Did  it  develop  that  they  came 
to  Paterson  because  Paterson  was  a  so-called 
easy  city  to  get  relief  out  of  7" 

Answer.  "Thatls  right.  Our  relief  program 
Is  considered  one  of  the  most  generous  pro- 
grams In  New  Jersey.  Down  South  they  get 
97  a  child  and  up  here  they  get  $30  a  child. 
It  makes  quite  a  difference.  I  have  had  them 
tell  me  that.  They  don't  get  enough  down 
there.  That's  why  I  suggested  the  work  pro- 
gram, and  you'll  find  you  will  cut  down  the 
applications  for  relief  from  other  States  and 
they  wont  be  bouncing  In  here  so  fre- 
quently." 

Question.  "Have  you  ever  developed  In 
questioning  or  Interviewing  a  relief  appli- 
cant that  they  came  here  to  Paterson  or  New 
Jersey,  as  the  case  may  be.  because  they  were 
told  down  South,  or  wherever  they  came  from 
that  they  oould  get  more  money  on  relief  up 
here  than  they  could  down  there?" 

Answer.  "Only  from  the  person  who  made 
the  application.  I  asked  him.  'Why  did  you 
come  here?  They  have  a  relief  department 
down  there  too.  They  have  to  take  care  of 
you.*  "WeU.  down  there,  they  only  give  you 
$7.'    The  applicant  told  me  that.**' 

Until  such  time  as  some  degree  of  uni- 
formity has  been  achieved  between  the  vari- 
ous States  In  size  of  grants  and  eligibility 
standards  for  relief  assistance  this  committee 
believes  that  residency  requirements  must  be 
reenacted  by  th«  legislature,  not  to  deprive 
legitimate  families  found  In  need  of  assist- 
ance, but  for  the  simple  reason  of  self- 
protection  against  discriminating  practices 
of  other  States  which  too  often  tend  to  en- 
courage migration  to  States  where  welfare 
services  and  grants  are  more  attractive.  In 
the  first  9  months  following  abolition  of 
our  residency  requirements  for  ADC.  177 
new  cases  were  added  who  had  less  than  1 
year  residence  in  New  Jersey.  These  cases 
become  permanent  relief  cases  and  their 
number  will  grow  each  year. 


'•Second  public  hearing  (Jan.  5, 1961)  Pat- 
erson. N.J. 
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HOUSING   ANO  SKMTS 


Living  conditions  under  which  the  aver- 
age ADC  recipient  family  lives  were  found 
Inadequate  and  often  lacking  even  elemen- 
tary sanitation  and  health  protection. 
Rents  p>ald  by  ADC  grants  are  unlimited  and 
excessive.  Evidence  gathered  by  the  com- 
mittee substantially  corroborates  the  fact 
that  no  control  in  rental  payments  exists, 
and  that  supervision  and  inspection  of  facil- 
ities rented  by  ADC  recipients  is  almost 
nonexistent. 

Many  such  facilities  can  best  be  described 
as  hovels  where  rents  are  charged  on  a  week- 
ly basis,  often  exceeding  $100  per  month." 
Landlords  consistently  refuse  to  maintain 
minimtun  standards  of  decency  and  health. 
Unquestionably  some  specialize  in  buying 
slum  properties  at  cheap  prices  and  rent 
them  exclusively  to  welfare  clients  at  exor- 
bitant rates.  Local  health  Inspectors  try 
to  enforce  minimum  housing  standards,  but 
are  often  overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  inertia 
of  both  landlord  and  tenants.  Only  the 
most  flagrant  violations  are  corrected,  and 
then  after  periodic  warnings  and  repeated 
threats  of  prosecution.  Typical  of  these 
conditions  Is  the  testimony  of  a  Passaic 
County  detective  who  investigated  some 
apartments  rented  by  ADC  clients  and 
photographed  the  premises  at  the  conunlt- 
tee's  request.'* 

BY    MB.   BICHMAN 

Question.  "Detective  DlSimone,  what  is 
your  position?" 

Answer.  "County  detioctive,  county  of 
PMsalc." 

Question.  "Now  In  your  capacity  as  a  de- 
tective did  you  Investigate  the  premises 
(under  discussion  with  the  last  witness)?" 

Answer.  "Yes,  sir." 

Question.  "Will  you  tell  us  the  results  of 
your  Investigations  and  •  *  •  the  condition 
of  the  inside  of  the  apartment?" 

Answer.  "It  was  in  an  extremely  over- 
crowded, filthy  condition.  The  kitchen— 
completely  overcrowded.  There  was  a  gas 
burner  that  supplied  the  heat.  The  walls 
were  In  a  state  of  disrepair.  There  was  no 
covering  on  the  floor.  It  appeared  It  hadn't 
been  painted  in  many,  many  years.  The  one 
bedroom  was  cluttered  up  with  furniture  so 
that  there  was  only  about  a  3-foot  space 
running  down  the  center  of  the  room. 

Question.  "In  your  opinion.  Detective.  Is 
this  apartment  fit  for  human  habitation?" 

Answer.  "Definitely  not."  •» 

Another  landlord  who  claimed  to  be  the 
owner  ot  a  realty  corporation  In  Mercer 
County  admitted  to  the  ownership  of  18  or 
more  different  properties  which  with  few  ex- 
ceptions were  rented  exclusively  to  ADC 
clients.  One  frame  duplex  building  located 
In  a  slum  area  contained  seven  families  who 
p&ld  the  following  rents: 

Two  rooms  and  bath — 180  month. 

Two  room  and  bath — 170  month  (kitchen 
shared  with  another  tenant). 

Pour  rooms  and  bath— $110  month  (kitch- 
en  shared   with   another   tenant) . 

Two  rooms  and  bath — $110  month. 

Two  rooms  and  bath — $60  month. 

Two  rooms — $60  month  (bath  and  kitchen 
shared  with  another  tensnt). 

One  room — $15  week  (bath  and  kitchen 
shared  with  another  tenant). 

All  of  these  i^artments  are  occupied  by 
ADC  families.  The  cost  of  this  building  was 
approximately  $20,000.  The  landlord  pays 
annual  taxee  of  almost  $300.  His  gross  in- 
come here  Is  $6,600  annually,  and  after  all 
expenses,  he  admits  to  a  net  return  of  ap- 
proximately $4,660;  a  net  return  of  approxi- 
mately 20  percent  on  his  investment.  In 
4>4  years,  this  landlord  received  enough  net 


"  See  plate  no.  I. 
'•  See  plate  No.  n. 
^Second   public   hearing    (Jan, 
Paterson,  N  J. 


5^    1961). 


income  to  completely  amortize  the  entire 
cost  of  his  original  investment  of  $20,000. 
When  questioned  about  these  rentals,  he 
gave  the  following  testimony: 

BT   MB.  BICHMAN 

Question.  "Hasn't  anybody  from  the  Wel- 
fare Department  ever  suggested  to  you  that 
these  rentals  are  too  high  and  that  they 
should  be  reduced?" 

Answer.  "Upon  trying  to  rent  the  apart- 
mrtits,  yes.  they  have." 

Question,  "But  you  have  not  made  any 
reductions?" 

Answer.  "No,  I  don't  think  I  have." 

Question.  "Of  course,  the  tenants  are  not 
Interested  because  they  are  not  paying  the 
rent  anyway;  Isn't  that  so?" 

Answer.  "Right." 

Question.  "You  haven't  had  too  much  con- 
troversy with  the  Welfare  Department  about 
how  much  these  rentals  should  be,  have 
you?" 

Answer,  "No." 

Question.  "Now,  in  fixing  these  rentals, 
did  you  take  into  account  the  fact  that  due 
to  this  grade  condition  (below  ground)  some 
of  these  properties  are  flooded  during  rainy 
periods,  and  also  did  you  take  into  account 
the  fact  that  the  heating  equipment  was 
antiquated  and  the  baths  and  kitchens  were 
shared  •  •  •  Was  that  all  taken  into  ac- 
count in  flxlng  these  rentals." 

Answer.  "In  one  instance,  yes." 

Question.  "And  even  in  view  of  all  these 
facts,  it  is  your  opinion  that  these  are  fair 
rental  prices  for  these  properties?" 

Answer.  "According  to  my  investment,  yes, 
I  feel  that  way."  « 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  condition  of 
these  properties,  a  staff  investigator  inspected 
the  premises,  and  his  testimony  is  sufficiently 
descriptive  in  this  regard: 

BT   MB.    BICHMAN 

Question.  "Can  you  describe  to  me  the  na- 
ture and  condition  of  these  properties  and 
tell  me  when  you  were  there?" 

Answer.  "I  was  there  last  year  during  the 
summer  and  the  condition  of  the  properties 
was  very  dirty.  They  were  stinking.  In  one 
of  the  downstairs  apartments  especially  it 
was  so  bad  that  every  time  you  tried  to  talk 
the  flies  would  fly  all  around  your  mouth, 
very  bad." 

Question.  "What  was  the  condition  of  the 
paint  and  the  upkeep  of  the  properties?" 

Answer.  "Dirty." 

Question.  "Did  it  look  to  you  like  these 
properties  have  been  painted  once  a  year?" 

Answer.  "No,  sir." 

Question.  "What  was  the  condition  of  the 
screens,  if  any?" 

Answer.  "There  were  none," 

Question.  "There  were  none?" 

Question.  "What  was  the  condition  of  the 
bathrooms?" 

Answer.  "Very  dirty." 

Question.  "What  kind  of  fixtures,  modern, 
old?" 

Answer.  "No,  they  were  old  flxtures." 

Question.  "How  about  the  kitchens?" 

Answer.  "The  kitchens  were  running  true 
to  form  with  the  rest  of  the  apartments." 

Question.  "How  about  the  equipment  In 
the  kitchens,  was  It  old  or  new?" 

Answer.  "Well,  the  people  more  or  less  had 
to  share  what  was  in  the  apartments  with 
each  other  and  what  they  had  wasn't  much 
for  what  they  were  pa3ring." 

Question.  "Did  you  have  any  occasion  to 
observe  any  flooding  or  any  water  in  any  of 
these  apartments?" 

Answer.  "There  was  no  fiooding  when  we 
were  there.  I  talked  to  the  clients  who  were 
living  at  the  places  and  they  complained  of 
it  and  in  one  downstairs  apartment  I  was 
advised  that  about  a  week  before  I  got  there. 


•"Fourth  Public  Hearing    (Feb.  2,   1962), 
Trenton,  N.J. 


somebody  frc»n  the  Board  of  Health  had 
come  there  and  advised  them  to  take  the 
wiring  from  along  the  floor  board  and  put 
it  up  along  the  celling  on  account  of  shocks 
going  across  the  floor."  « 

Although  rents  for  these  properties  are 
often  exorbitant,  and  the  property  is  run 
down  and  deteriorated,  the  entire  blame  can- 
not be  placed  on  the  landlords  alone.  Fre- 
quently ADC  tenants  fall  to  adhere  to  even 
minimal  housekeeping  standards  of  sanita- 
tion and  cleanliness.  They  take  little  inter- 
est in  their  surroundings.*^  The  fact  that 
rents  are  paid  by  ADC  does  not  provide  suf- 
flclent  incentive  to  conserve  and  maintain 
the  property  with  even  minimal  housekeep- 
ing standards.  Families  become  destructive. 
They  abuse  the  property,  necessitating  con- 
stant repairs  and  costly  maintenance.  Yet 
no  supervision  or  control  is  exo'clsed  by 
welfare  officials  to  minimize  these  condi- 
tions, nor  to  negotiate  for  more  reasonable 
and  equitable  rent  payments.  The  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Sidney  Adlman,  Director  of 
Municipal  Welfare  in  Paterson,  N.J„  reflects 
these  conditions: 

BT    SEMATOB   CBOSSI 

Question.  "So  the  only  variable  thing  is 
the  rent?" 

Answer.  "Yes.  The  rent  is  variable  because 
in  New  Jersey — to  me,  it's  an  awful  hard 
thing  to  understand,  how  a  tenant  can  go 
out  and  obligate  a  welfare  department,  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  welfare  department, 
without  them  even  knowing  about  it,  to  pay 
any  rental  that  they  see  flt." 

Question.  "In  other  words,  a  prospective 
relief  client — if  they  come  in  and  tell  you 
that  their  rent  is  $125  a  month,  even  if  that 
were  a  hovel,  you  would  pay  it?" 

Answer.  "You  have  to  pay  it  under  the 
present  rules  and  regulations,  but  in  Penn- 
sylvania they  have  a  schedule  and  they  budg- 
et rent  the  same  as  they  do  food.  They  put 
it  down.  I  have  interrogated  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Department,  and  I  have  here  their 
printed  manual.  Here  it  is.  In  Pennsyl- 
vania they  have  a  maximum  rent  of  about 
$57  a  month  for  five  or  more  people,  and  I 
maintain  that  if  we  budget  our  rent  in  New 
Jersey,  the  same  as  they  do  in  Pennsylvania 
and  many  other  States,  these  landlords  that 
rent  the  rat  holes  will  take  the  $57  If  they 
know  they  cant  get  any  more." 

Question.  "In  your  opinion,  much  of  the 
rent  you  are  paying  on  the  basis  of  $25,  $30, 
or  $35  a  week  is  exorbitant  and  unwar- 
ranted?" 

Answer.  "It  Is  way  out  of  line.  When  I  was 
State  chairman  of  the  board  of  control  in 
this  city  In  1955  and  1956  these  places  were 
getting  $18  and  $20  a  month." 

Question.  "For  the  same  places  today  you 
are  paying  as  much  as  $25  a  week  or  $100  a 
month." 

Answer.  "It's  more  than  $100.  It's  four 
weeks  and  a  third.  That's  $108  a  month, 
without  utilities.  These  are  cold  water  flats 
and  they  are  In  the  most  dilapidated  condi- 
tion and  they'd  be  glad  to  take  $57  a  month." 

Question.  "Some  of  thr  se  families  that  are 
on  relief,  do  any  of  them  receive  household 
aid?  By  that  I  mean,  does  the  relief  de- 
[Mirtment  send  somebody  there  to  take  care 
of  the  house,  clean  the  house,  etc." 

Answer.  "No,  the  relief  deptartment  doesnt 
do  that.  There  is  a  monthly  visit.  The 
statute  provides  that  there  shall  be  one  visit 
a  month  In  the  home  and  the  Investigators 
have  been  Instructed,  if  they  see  the  place 
in  filthy  and  unkept,  to  talk  to  them  and 
persuade  them  in  a  kindly  way  to  see  that 
the  place  Is  kept  clean  for  the  benefit  of 
their  children  and  themselves,  and  in  some 
instances  there  is  some  improvement."  " 


« Ibid. 

**  See  plates  III  and  IV. 
"Second  public  bearing    (Jan.   6,    IMl), 
Paterson,  VJ. 
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Preeently  tb«re  U  no  statutory  limit  on 
renU  applicable  to  people  on  rellaf,  nor  ar« 
there  any  regulatlon«  pertaining  to,  or  oon- 
trolllng  rental  paymenta  In  New  Jeraey. 
AlAO  a  review  of  current  law  In  our  State 
does  not  IxKtlcate  that  any  Implied  power 
ezUts  on  the  part  of  the  oommtiwUoDer  to 
promulgate  rules  or  regulatlona  In  this  re- 
spect, and  county  welfare  directors  are  com- 
pletely devoid  of  any  powers  suflclent  to 
exert  control  and  regulation  over  landlords 
and  their  ADC  tenants.  The  need  for  a 
clearly  ezpreesed  public  policy  In  this  area 
la  apparent.  Statutory  limits  similar  to 
thoae  In  effect  In  other  States  for  rental  of 
housing  facilities  should  be  enacted.  This 
committee  can  see  no  reason  why  recipients 
of  public  aaalstance  should  be  given  carte 
blancbe  freedom  to  spend  public  funds  with- 
out restraint. 

In  many  cases  It  may  be  more  feasible  to 
purchase  facilities  for  ADC  clients.  Where 
an  equitable  ownership  already  exists  in 
property  when  a  client  becomes  eligible. 
mortgage  payments  are  usxially  continued 
and  the  committee  feels  this  practice  should 
be  continued.  However,  statutory  lien  pro- 
visions must  be  provided  to  safeguard  the 
repayment^  ADC  grants  whenever  the 
client  Is  able  to  do  so  In  the  future,  or  In 
the  event  the  property  Is  sold. 

Bach  county  welfare  director  should  be 
empowered  by  law  to  utilize  liens  on  both 
real  and  personal  property  on  all  cases  where 
grants  are  made  under  any  program  of  relief 
in  New  Jersey.  Also,  the  usual  means  of  en- 
forcing and  collectljig  any  moneys  due.  from 
agreements  or  otherwise,  should  be  made 
available  Including  wage  attachments  and 
gamlshmenta. 

In  addition  to  poor  housing  conditions 
and  high  rents,  many  ADC  families  are  vic- 
timized by  unscrupulous  purveyors  who  offer 
goods  and  merchandise,  not  without  aware- 
ness that  these  people  are  on  relief,  but  In 
splta  of  it.  offering  an  almost  endless  and 
unlimited  credit  on  "easy"  weekly  or  monthly 
terms.  Without  exception,  every  case  in- 
vestigated by  this  committee  owned  rela- 
tively new,  and  often  expensive,  television 
sets,  and  other  appliances.  Many  had  pri- 
vate telephone  lines,  often  the  latest  model 
princess  telephone  in  colors,  while  others,  In 
addition  to  their  private  telephones,  had  ex- 
tension phones,  all  totally  unnecessary  to 
their  malntemtnoe  and  the  care  of  their 
children. 

The  incongruity  of  such  apparent  luxury 
In  the  midst  of  living  conditions  which  can 
at  best  be  described  as  boderlng  on  poverty 
is  difficult  to  explain  and  leads  the  commit- 
tee to  believe  that  more  can  be  demanded 
by  way  of  money  management  and  prudence 
than  has  been  evidenced  by  the  facta  uncov- 
ered by  this  conunittee. 

rKAxms 

Fraud  is  defined  as  trickery  and  deceit 
characterized  by  the  cheat  and  impoeter. 
Legally,  it  Is  an  intentional  perversion  of  the 
truth  achieved  by  deception,  guile,  subtlety, 
craftiness,  and  shams  obtaining  from  another 
that  which  rightfully  belongs  to  another. 
The  Incidence  of  fraud  In  ADC,  while  not 
easily  ascertainable,  is  of  sufficient  propor- 
tion that  It  cannot  go  unnoticed. 

Ot  greatest  frequency  are  mothers  cohabit- 
ing with  men,  sometimes  their  legal  htis- 
bands,  more  often  Itinerant  paramours.  If 
cash  Income  is  received  from  these  male 
members  of  the  hoxisehold,  and  not  reported 
to  the  welfare  authorities,  it  is  a  clear  case 
of  fraud.  However,  unless  ADC  benefita  are 
received  because  a  husband  is  unable  to  work 
or  other  special  reason,  under  the  conditions 
of  ADC,  a  man  should  not  be  part  of  the 
household.  This  is  another  form  of  fraud, 
and  it  must  be  questioned  that  if  the  man  is 
not  contributing  to  the  support  of  the  family, 
is  ADC  contributing  to  the  support  of  the 
man? 


Other  eases  of  frauds  involve  mothers 
working  while  the  children  are  cared  for  by 
babysitters  or  other  women  in  the  neighbor- 
hood; mothers  collecting  Income  while  on 
ADC  from  unemployment  compensation  or 
other  Insurance  benefita  not  known  to  the 
caseworker;  and  still  others  receiving  Income 
from  their  allegedly  deserting  husbands 
whoee  whereabouto  are  supposedly  unknown. 
Some  mothers  have  been  found  to  be  known 
prostitutes  with  police  records  dating  back 
several  years,  yet  they  manage  to  retain  c\i8- 
tody  of  their  Illegitimate  children  and  re- 
main eligible  for  ADC  payments.  But.  by 
far,  the  two  greatest  abuses  center  on  un- 
lawful cohabitation  of  mothers  on  ADC  with 
boyfriends  or  paramours,  and  Intentional 
falliu"e  to  report  earned  income  from  work- 
ing while  supposedly  at  home  caring  for  their 
children. 

Large  urban  areas  account  for  a  greater 
frequency  of  fraud  cases  than  usually  found 
in  more  rural  areas,  but  this  is  easily  under- 
stood when  we  consider  that  most  ADC 
rectplenta  are  clustered  in  the  larger  indus- 
trial towns  and  municipalities. 

Many  cases  of  fraud  were  practiced  openly 
and  flagrantly.  This  committee  believes  that 
the  high  incidence  of  fraud  among  ADC 
cases  can  be  effectively  curtailed,  and  in  most 
cases  eliminated;  but  this  responsibility  can- 
not be  left  to  the  caseworker  alone  and  com- 
bined with  his  or  her  many  other  basic  re- 
sponsibilities. The  practice  of  fraud  is  a 
criminal  act,  necessitating  police  Interven- 
tion, investigation  and  eventual  prosecution. 
In  this  regard,  the  ADC  program  has  been 
completely  devoid  of  police  investigatory  pro- 
cedures. Decisions  as  to  whether  such  cllenta 
should  be  prosecuted  are  often  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  county  welfare  director, 
who  may  or  may  not  report  the  cllenU  to  the 
county  prosecutor  for  Investigation  and  court 
litigation.  It  Is  clear  that  some  system  must 
be  developed  whereby  separate  Investigations 
can  be  conducted  Independent  and  apart 
from  the  usual  routine  work  of  the  social 
caseworker  and  where  suspected  cases  of 
fraud  can  be  uncovered  and  properly  reported 
for  legal  dlspoeitlon.  Statutory  provisions 
must  be  enacted  to  provide  a  clear  legislative 
mandate  to  all  State  agencies  servicing  ADC 
aiKl  other  relief  cllenta  for  an  exchange  of 
information  and  review  of  all  files  pertaining 
to  cllenta  under  investtgatlon.  This  will 
facilitate  discovery  and  evaluation  of  all 
known  facta  regarding  all  ADC  and  other 
families  and  Individuals  receiving  relief, 
whether  BXtch  relief  is  from  the  State  or 
county. 

Consider  the  following  case  uncovered  by 
this  committee  which  is  tjrplcal  of  the  many 
conditions  under  which  fraud  is  practiced, 
sometimes  openly,  and  other  times  with  cun- 
ning and  deceit. 

This  man  was  arrested  by  police  for  causing 
a  disturbance  in  the  home  ot  a  relief  client 
who  later  turned  out  to  be  his  wife.  When 
arrested  he  gave  a  sworn  statement  to  the 
police  as  follows : 

"I  am  willing  to  take  care  of  my  wife.  I 
come  over  and  visit  her  every  Friday,  and 
I  give  her  $25  to  636  every  week.  Sometimes 
n'idays  she  comes  to  see  me  <at  my  home) 
for  the  money.  In  fact  she  Is  supposed  to 
come  see  me  tonight,  but  instead  I  saw  her 
last  night,  February  1.  1963,  and  at  her  house 
I  found  a  man  with  some  wine  bottles  and 
a  fight  started  and  the  man  •  •  •  got  cut. 
I  heard  that  this  man  is  my  wife's  boy  friend. 
I  am  willing  to  take  my  children  and  wife 
to  Ocean  City  to  support  them.  I  make  $1.76 
an  hour  and  my  Job  is  year  round.  I  told 
my  wife  this  and  she  stated  that  she  would 
think  about  it.  She  told  me  the  reason 
she  didnt  want  to  come  was  because  she 
was  getting  more  from  State  aid.  We  have 
been  in  Atlantic  City  for  4  years.  Five  chil- 
dren were  bom  In  Florence.  S.C..  and  three 
children  were  born  here." 


This  man's  wife  and  eight  children  have 
been  receiving  tSSiO  a  month  In  addition  to 
•36  a  week  allegedly  contributed  by  the 
husband.  The  county  welfare  board  had 
no  knowledge  of  the  686  per  week  contribu- 
tion, and  when  confronted  with  this  Infor- 
mation, the  client  denied  ever  receiving  It. 
The  husband  had  two  eyewitnesses  to  con- 
firm his  statement,  'and  the  fact  that  she 
had  been  seen  In  his  company  in  Ocean  City. 
When  this  client  was  asked  by  the  committee 
if  she  had  ever  seen  her  husband,  ahe  denied 
it,  saying  that  she  would  XM)t  be  allowed  to 
collect  her  welfare  check  if  she  had  seen 
him.  At  that  tune  she  also  denied  being 
pregnant  with  another  child.  However,  in 
December  of  1963.  another  investigation  of 
this  client  revealed  ahe  had  given  birth  to 
another  child  fathered  by  her  boyfriend 
from  Philadelphia.  Her  grant  had  been  in- 
creased to  9371  per  nvonth. 

Mothers  on  ADC  have  a  duty  and  obliga- 
tion to  care  for  their  children  as  the  sole 
purpose  of  ADC  granta  is  to  enable  the 
mother  to  provide  exclusively  for  the  care 
and  custody  of  her  children.  In  fact,  pay- 
ment made  to  these  mothers  for  the  care  of 
their  children  creates  a  fiduciary  relation- 
ship in  which  the  mother  acta  not  only  as 
ciutodian  of  the  children,  but  also  as  a  cus- 
todian of  public  funds.  Where  a  pregnancy 
occurs,  it  must  be  assumed  that  only  one  of 
two  things  co\ild  have  happened — the 
mother  either  abandoned  the  home  and  chil- 
dren to  cohabit  with  a  man  outside  the 
home,  or  she  Invited  the  man  to  cohabit  with 
her  in  her  home  and  the  home  of  the 
children. 

■very  witness  interviewed  by  this  com- 
mittee had  clear  and  certain  knowledge  that 
resumption  of  family  life  with  her  husband 
or  spouse  would  result  in  termination  of  their 
ninthly  checks.  Without  exception  wit- 
nesses testified  that  they  would  report  their 
husbands  to  the  welfare  board  if  they  tried 
to  return  to  their  family,  and  It  was  clear 
that  their  sole  reason  for  so  testifying  was 
their  fear  of  losing  their  ADC  grant. 

However,  they  seemed  to  believe  that  co- 
habitation with  others  even  though  result- 
ing in  the  birth  of  a  child  was  within  the 
rales  of  the  game.  Again  and  again  wlt- 
neeses  testified  openly  and  freely  of  their 
affairs  and  their  paramours  without  appar- 
ent fear  that  their  illicit  relationships  would 
Jeopardize  their  ADC  benefita.  Apparently 
these  women  believe  that  as  long  as  a  man 
does  not  remain  In  the  house  on  a  perma- 
nent basis  as  a  member  of  the  household,  his 
transitory  presence  is  permitted.  The  resulta 
of  this  fraud  are  reflected  in  the  following  Il- 
legitimacy schedule  which  Indicates  the 
status  of  the  mother  when  the  child  was 
bom  and  whether  such  child  was  legitimate 
or  illegitimate. 

Number  of  children  by  legitiryuicy  atatua'* 
and  by  ADC  «tat«s  o/  mother  when  child 
wa3  }>om 


Tetal 

ADC  statns  or  mother 
wken  child  was  bora 

9 

Mothers 
rpeniv- 

ioK 
ADC 

Mot  hen 
not  r«- 

ceivian 
ADC 

Un- 
known 

TotaL 

18,867 

6.M4 

M,M 

868 

I^HtfthnaK' 

lIlrKltimaU 

I'liimown .... 

31.216 

16,116 

176 

%288 

S.S61 

96 

30,686 

18^786 
186 

not 

.166 

•«  IWl  Biennis!  Statistical  Report,  revised  June  1862. 

Even  the  above  figures  may  be  misleading 
as  many  children,  though  classified  as  "le- 
gitimate" were  probably  conceived  illegiti- 
mately, their  conception  having  taken  place 
after  the  legal  husband  had  deserted  the 
family,  but  theae  children  are  given  a  pre- 
sumption of  legitimacy. 
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Construing  these  figures  in  the  most  fa- 
vorable light,  nK>re  mothers  while  receiving 
ADC  gave  birth  to  iHeglUmate  children  than 
mothers  who  gave  birth  to  legitimate  chil- 
dren. » 

There  is  sufficient  ixullcla  here  alone  to  in- 
dicate 3,261  incidenta  of  illegal  cohabitation 
with  Intent  to  deceive  and  defraud. 

In  the  case  files  of  another  client  there 
appeared  a  letter  written  by  the  mother  to 
the  children's  grandmother  describing  her 
trip  to  Georgia  In  September  1961.  Her  tes- 
timony is  a  sordid  tale  of  gambling,  fioating 
card  games,  drinking,  and  prostitution.  The 
letter  tells  of  her  travels  through  the  South, 
and  particularly  through  Georgia,  and  how 
much  money  she  has  made.  She  also  states 
that  she  will  return  home  prior  to  the  time 
her  ADC  check  is  mailed,  but  that  she  wanta 
to  return  to  the  South  as  soon  as  possible 
to  make  more  money.  This  client  had  been 
arrested  for  shoplifting  on  several  occasions 
and  convicted,  paying  fines  of  626  to  6100. 
There  is  some  evidence  that  this  client  Is 
also  a  user  of  narcotics.  Although  this 
woman  has  been  consistently  on  relief  on 
ADC  since  the  birth  of  her  four  illegitimate 
children,  ahe  has  never  reported  any  earned 
income  to  the  welfare  board.  Nor  has  she 
ever  reported  that  she  constantly  oonsorta 
with  varicms  other  men  who  assist  her  In  the 
support  of  her  children. 

Typical  of  the  more  fiagrant  cases  of  fraud, 
but  by  no  means  an  isolated  case,  was  that 
of  the  woman  with  four  Illegitimate  children 
by  four  different  putative  fathers  who  re- 
ceived a  grant  of  gaai  a  month  while  sup- 
posedly at  home  caring  for  her  illegitimate 
children.  Her  testimony  admits  not  only  the 
receipt  of  ADC  relief,  but  the  fact  that  she 
was  working  concurrently  while  receiving 
these  relief  paymente,  and  when  not  working 
also  collected  unemployment  compensation. 
She  has  a  past  police  record  for  shoplifting, 
and  had  been  confined  in  the  New  Jersey 
State  Home  for  OlrU.  j  | 

The  cases  of  fraud  edtimerated  fn  this 
report  are  typical  of  many  cases  found 
throughout  the  State  during  the  committee's 
Investigations.  The  incidence  of  fraud  has 
been  found  to  be  fairly  substantial,  but 
varies  in  both  kind  and  degree  It  caniwt 
be  expected  that  some  degree  of  fraud  will 
not  always  exist  In  a  pubhc  program  Involv- 
ing the  expenditures  of  many  milllcms  of 
dollars  each  year,  but  there  has  been  a  break- 
down In  Investigative  procedures,  as  well  as 
foUowupe  on  prosecutions  to  the  extent 
that  in  many  cases  fraud  has  been  practiced 
openly  and  flagrantly.  Oftentimes  when 
fraud  is  uncovered  or  suspected,  welfare  offi- 
cials show  a  tendency  to  prefer  working 
with  the  mothers  in  the  hope  that  they  wUl 
change  their  habits  rather  than  refer  such 
matters  to  the  prosecutor's  office  for  action. 
As  a  reeiilt,  fraudulent  practices  have  per- 
sisted, where  more  coercive  action  may  have 
curtailed  them.  The  oommittee  reoonunenda 
a  greater  use  of  law-enforoement  procedures 
by  social  workers  and  welfare  officials  when 
fraud  is  suspected  or  uncovered. 

Another  factor  bearing  heavily  on  fraud  is 
the  nearly  complete  absence  of  any  require- 
ment for  field  surveillance  of  recipients  to 
ascertain  their  continued  eligibility  for  ADC. 
Since  IMl.  the  Federal  agency  (HEW)  which 
supervises  the  program  has  only  required 
States  and  localities  to  carry  out  Ita  own 
approved  administrative  review  procedure 
amounting  to  no  more  than  an  office  paper 
check  on  eligibility. 

This  was  dramatically  pointed  out  by 
recent  Investigations  conducted  by  Senator 
RosKST  C.  Btbo  of  West  Vlrginta  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  OolumbU  which  uncovered  an  Inci- 
dence of  fraud  making  Ineligible  for  ADC 
paymenta  approximately  60  percent  of  all 
reclplento  of  ADC  in  the  District.  In  later 
hearings.  Bernard  W.  Scholz.  Chief  of  the 
DUtrict  Public  Assistance  Division  admitted 
that  the  system   of   checking   on   eligibility 
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needs  to  be  revised  drastically,  and  that  the 
findings  "have  amply  demonstrated  that  the 
various  review  procedures  both  on  our  level 
and  on  the  Federal  level  which  rely  on  the 
case  record  are  inadequate  •  •  •  You  cannot 
determine  from  the  deak  what  the  actual 
situation  is  *  *  *  we  will  need  a  field  in- 
vestigation to  back  up  what  we  find  In  the 
record."  *• 

Of  particular  significance  to  New  Jersey 
Is  the  fact  that  between  December  of  1986 
and  December  of  1961,  the  total  number  of 
ADC  recipienta  on  a  national  basis  In- 
creased by  approximately  47  percent,  while 
in  New  Jersey  this  increase  amounted  to  314 
percent;  the  highest  increase  in  ADC  re- 
corded for  any  State  In  the  Union,  followed 
by  the  District  of  Coltunbia  with  170  per- 
cent increase.  The  following  chart  indi- 
cates percentage  Increase  or  decrease  during 
this  period. 

pxMCTtrrJM*  nfcsEASK  (oe  OEcaxAsx)  ut  th« 
tranaoL  cktttkq  aid  to  DSPzifSKNT  cmx.- 
DKZN — eacxiCBBa  isss  airo  dbckmbxb  leei  ■* 

PeTcent 

State:  change 

Alabama __. iq 

Alaska .__.. —8 

Arizona .  80 

Arkanaaa _n 

California _^>Vr__  81 

Colorado ^ ]; 43 

Connecticut 47 

Delaware 47 

District  of  OolumMa 170 

Florida 19 

Georgia 17 

Hawaii _. ._  _i(j 

Idaho __— _«.. 47 

niinolB . . _,__ 95 

Indiana .... 44 

Iowa 48 

Kansas 47 

Kentucky 15 

Louisiana ^ 16 

Maine . 57 

Maryland . 70 

Maasachusetta . 43 

Michigan ^ 64 

Minnesota 40 

Mississippi 75 

Missouri 43 

Montana 1 

Nebraska ._ „ 22 

Nevada . 145 

New  Hampshire ^_. 26 

New  Jersey . ._ 214 

New  Mexico .^.. 26 

New  York 43 

North  Carolina . 47 

North  Dakota .__. 16 

Ohio .. 97 

Oklahoma . ... 81 

Oregon . 126 

Pennsylvania - .._  93 

Rhode  Island 42 

South  Carolina 17 

South  Dakota . 14 

Tennessee .. 23 

Texas — 18 

Utah 86 

Vermont 89 

Virginia , 27 

Washington! 8 

West  Virginia 16 

Wisconsin.., . 40 

Wyoming -■__. . 80 

United  States. 47 

CASKWOSKSaS 

More  than  any  other  individual  involved 
in  the  administration  of  our  ADC  program, 

"  U.S.  Senate  budget  hearings.  Aug.  8,  1962. 

■"  Computations  based  on  data  in  Social 
Seciu-ity  Bulletin,  Annual  Statistical  Sup- 
plement, 1966.  table  38,  p.  68.  and  the  same. 
AprU  1962,  table  34,  p.  42. 

NoTX. — Calculations  excluded  data  on  the 
temporary  program  of  ADC  for  unemployed 
parenta. 
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the  caseworker  representa  the  pivotal  point 
whereby  success  and  failure  may  be  accu- 
rately nieasured. 

The  Federal  Government  recommends  that 
caseworkers  be  assigned  to  no  more  than  60 
family  cases.  This  estimate  is  based  on  max- 
\mum  efficiency  of  the  caseworker's  ability 
to  deal  effectively  with  the  personal  problems 
of  families  with  children  deprived  of  paren- 
tal support. 

To  assist  such  families  and  promote  their 
dally  routines  into  constructive  and  socially 
acceptable  patterns,  the  caseworker  must 
deal  with  a  host  of  varied  problems  which 
may  Include  housing,  education,  health 
needs,  sanitation,  child  delinquency,  abnor- 
mal child  behavioral  patterns,  and  illiteracy. 
They  must  simultaneously  contend  with  the 
Immoral  attitude  of  mothers;  their  illicit 
relations  with  putative  fathers  who  exist  at 
best  as  shadowy  figures  hovering  somewhere 
near  the  family  circle;  and  the  birth  of 
illegitimate  children  giving  rise  to  a  whole 
set  of  new  and  often  antagonistic  emotional 
problems  causing  upset  to  an  already  tin- 
stable  family  relationship  in  groups  where 
the  word  "family"  retains  only  vesttglal 
residuary  meaning. 

In  addition,  she  Is  called  upon  to  ferret 
out  the  frauds  aiKl  the  cheats  whose  cunning 
and  craftiness  have  qiuilified  them  for  ADC 
benefita  rather  than  a  measure  of  need  for 
the  protection  of  abandoned  children. 

She  Is  expected  to  do  all  this  between  the 
hours  of  8  to  4:30  from  Monday  through 
Friday,  week  In  and  we^  out. 

Successes  are  seldom  acclaimed.  Falltu'es 
receive  publicity.  In  spite  of  all  this  we 
manage  to  retain  a  group  of  dedicated  and 
loyal  people  who  often  receive  less  In  pay 
than  somie  ot  their  cllenta  receive  from  their 
monthly  ADC  relief  granta. 

The  story  of  good  easewcxk  needs  to  be 
told  for  the  elementary  facta  are  that  we  In 
New  Jersey  have  accorded  the  caseworker 
neither  the  respect  they  rightfully  earn,  nor 
the  monetary  Incentives  for  which  they  are 
qualified.  It  la  not  stzrprlsing  therefore  to 
find  that  public  wMare  has  become  the 
training  ground  for  young  college  graduates 
who  soon  disappear  into  the  ranks  of  private 
welfare  agencies  where  pay  is  much  hl^ier 
and  the  rewards  ot  working  with  more  prom- 
ising families  both  fruitful  and  satisfying. 

There  need  be  established  statewide  a 
mtnlmtim  beginning  salary  with  regular  In- 
crements and  promotions  for  all  sodal  caae- 
workers  employed  in  puMlc  welfare. 

Caseloads  per  worker  must  be  decreased 
more  In  line  with  the  Federal  recommenda- 
tion of  60  per  worker. 

Leadership  must  be  exerted  to  effect  an 
affirmative  and  positive  program  which  has 
reasonable  means  of  reaching  and  retaining 
qualified  caseworkers  by  providing  attractive 
salaries  with  workable  caseloads  and  su^ 
leadership  can  best  be  exemplified  by  our 
legislature  Itself,  providing  the  means  and 
wherewithal  to  achieve  these  desired  objec- 
Uves. 

The  most  regrettable  experience  with  whl^ 
this  oommittee  was  confronted  was  a  peti- 
tion signed  by  every  caseworker  In  one  of 
our  nuijor  eoontles  outlining  a  whole  list 
of  complaints  from  low  salaries  to  other  in- 
adequacies of  major  import.  Investigation 
of  these  complaints  corroborated  their  truth. 
An  example  of  such  conditions  is  illustrated 
by  salaries  aiKl  caseloads  of  workers  eoaployed 
In  Atlantic  County. 

STUIHTIC    COUKTT 

Temporary  casetoorkert 

Servlees  to  Apr.  1,  1963:  fiaiery 

2  years,  2  months $8,120 

3  years 8.120 

11  yean.  4  months 8.490 

2  years.  3  months 8. 190 

3  years.  3  months 8, 190 

2    years ,^iaO 

2  years,  8  months S.  lao 

2  years,  8  months 3, 190 
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Permanent  casetoorkert 

11  months 1  W,  120 

4  yean.  11  months 3,340 

6  months .— —     8.130 

4  yean,  9  months 3,340 

1  month 3.  130 

3  yean.  3  months 3.  340 

38  yean.  9  months 4.080 

31    yean 3.640 

17   yean.   3  months 3.  420 

7  yean.  7  months 3.420 

5  yean 3.  120 

SjKcial    worker   on   property    and    resources 
supervisors 

2  yean.  3  months $3,840 

19  yean,  3  months 4,300 

15  yean.   9   months 4.080 

8  yean.  7  months 4,080 

Just  as  surprising  Is  the  fact  that  rural 
counties  having  less  relief  caseloads  than 
usually  found  In  the  urban  Industrial  coun- 
ties usually  pay  more  than  the  urban  coun- 
ty where  need  Is  greatest. 

What  must  be  realised  by  the  public, 
our  news  media,  and  our  leglslaton  at  both 
State  and  county  levels  and  all  other  re- 
sponsible citizens  who  are  concerned  with 
rising  relief  costs  is  that  good  casewcN-k.  at 
manageable  levels  Is  not  a  cost  expendi- 
ture, but  an  investment,  which,  properly  ap- 
plied, will  result  In  the  savings  of  thousands 
of  doUan,  not  to  mention  the  savings  which 
accrue  from  the  recopstructlon  and  salvag- 
ing of  whole  families  often  comprising  the 
lives  of  many  individuals. 

A  recent  sxirvey  of  county  facilities  and 
social  casework  programs  reveals  no  posi- 
tive efforts  are  in  effect  to  accomplish  fam- 
ily stability  and  familial  rehabilitation.  To 
date  we  have  merely  supplied  money  grants 
to  families  afflicted  by  breakdowns  substi- 
tuting for  assistance  a  form  of  paternalism 
which  in  the  absence  of  adequate  super- 
vision, has  often  aided  and  encouraged  the 
very  evils  we  hope  to  obviate  through  AOC. 

Much  is  needed  by  way  of  rehabilitation, 
more  intensive  casework,  education,  train- 
ing, and  the  development  of  individual  and 
family  traits  leading  toward  self -dependency 
and  self-pride,  which  is  altogether  lack- 
ing In  today's  administration  of  ADC  in  New 
Jersey. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  balanced 
program,  operating  with  s\ifflcient  legal  and 
social  deterrents  commingled  with  policies 
of  planned  rehabilitation  and  guidance, 
utilising  all  community  resources,  can 
achieve  that  end  which  we  all  seek  through 
the  administration  of  public  relief  in  New 
Jersey,  namely;  that  no  person  truly  in  need 
must  suffer  from  want. 

KZCOMMZNDATIONS 

A  reading  of  the  foregoing  report  will  indi- 
cate that  suggestions  for  change  and  im- 
provement are  self-evident,  and  It  Is  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  reiterate  at 
this  point  those  suggestions. 

A  careful  consideration  of  the  evidence 
produced  before  it.  both  verbal  and  docu- 
mentary, and  consideration  of  the  existing 
law,  leads  the  committee  to  recommend  the 
following  legislative  enactments: 

1.  That  the  residency  requirements  abol- 
ished by  the  act  transferring  the  ADC  pro- 
gram to  the  counties  in  1959  be  reenacted 
so  as  to  provide  a  minimum  period  of  1  year 
residency  for  ADC  and  all  other  programs  of 
relief  in  New  Jersey.  Temporary  relief  should 
be  available  immediately  through  the  gen- 
eral assistance  programs,  which  should  be 
limited  to  30-day  p>erlods  which  may  be  re- 
newed at  the  discretion  of  county  and  mu- 
nicipal welfare  directors. 

Current  settlement  and  residency  require- 
ments are  outmoded  and  consist  of  a  patch- 
work of  public  laws  which  are  conflicting  and 
ambiguous.  The  committee  recommends 
that  title  44  covering  poor  relief  laws  and 


other  statutes  affecting  residency  and  set- 
tlement requirements  be  completely  revised 
by  the  Law  Revision  Committee  so  that  some 
uniformity  and  clarity  can  be  accomplished 
in  this  area. 

3.  Statutory  maximum  should  be  enacted 
for  all  recipients  of  ADC  and  those  maxi- 
mums should  apply  regardless  of  the  sice  of 
the  family  involved.  The  committee  Is  of 
the  opinion  that  the  sum  of  $300  per  month 
Is  an  adequate  and  proper  maximum. 

3.  County  welfare  dlrecton  should  be  re- 
quired and  empowered  to  attach  all  real 
property  of  each  recipient  and  his  or  her 
legally  responsible  relatives,  whenever  the 
total  amount  paid  to  any  recipient  exceeds 
$500. 

4.  County  welfare  dlrecton  should  be  re- 
quired and  empowered  to  attach  all  per- 
sonal property  of  each  recipient  and  his  or 
her  legally  responsible  relatives,  whenever 
the  total  amount  paid  to  any  recipient  ex- 
ceeds $500,  except  where  such  attachment 
would  affect  and  diminish  the  ability  of  the 
penon  affected  to  earn  his  or  her  livelihood, 
or  would  otherwise  result  In  undue  hardship. 

5.  Volxintary  agreements  for  support 
should  be  given  the  effect  of  law  or  be  elimi- 
nated altogether  In  favor  of  consent  orden 
signed  by  a  Judge  of  a  court  of  competent 
Jurisdiction. 

6.  A  referee  should  be  appointed  by  the 
assignment  Judge  in  each  county  to  examine 
and  reexamine  all  cases  of  support  ordera  and 
support  agreements.  An  investigator  should 
be  assigned  to  assist  the  referee  for  purposes 
of  making  Investigations  and  preparing 
necessary  reports  on  the  basis  of  such  in- 
vestigations as  directed  by  the  referee. 

7.  A  separate  staff  should  be  established 
in  each  prosecutor's  office  whose  principal 
purpose  would  be  locating  deserting  fathen 
and  putative  fathen;  the  pressing  of  com- 
plaints whenever  appropriate  and  the  collec- 
tion of  all  delinquent  accounts  resulting 
from  breach  of  support  orden  and  agree- 
ments. 

8.  Each  recipient  should  be  required  to 
furnish,  at  the  commencement  of  payment, 
and  at  each  6-month  interval  thereafter,  a 
statement  setting  forth  all  Income,  earned 
or  received,  and  the  source  thereof.  The 
failure  to  furnish  such  a  statement,  or  the 
falsification  of  any  material  fact  contained 
therein,  either  by  conunlsslon  or  omission, 
should  be  declared  to  be  a  misdemeanor. 

9.  Whenever,  in  the  Judgment  of  county 
welfare  dlrecton,  a  recipient  of  relief  has: 

(a)  So  conducted  herself  as  to  demon- 
strate an  inability  to  budget  and  manage  her 
affain  so  as  to  regularly  feed  and  properly 
care  for  her  child  or  children:   or. 

(b)  On  one  or  more  occasions  absented 
herself  from  her  child  or  children  for  periods 
of  13  hoxin  or  more  without  providing  for 
their  adequate  care  or  supervision;  or, 

(c)  Given  birth  to  an  Illegitimate  child; 
or, 

(d)  Unreasonably  obligated  herself  by 
pledging  her  credit:  or, 

(e)  Habitually  frequenting  establish- 
ments where  alcoholic  beverages  are  sold, 
or, 

(f)  Habitually  Indulge  in  the  use  of  al- 
coholic  beverages  or   narcotics,   or, 

(g)  Conducted  herself  In  a  dissolute  and 
immoral  manner,  no  sums  in  excess  of  $35 
{>er  month  shall  be  paid  to  such  recipient. 

In  lieu  of  such  suspended  payments,  the 
county  welfare  director  shall  Issue  to  such 
recipient  vouchen  of  an  equal  or  lesser  dol- 
lar value  as  he  may  determine  In  such  de- 
nominations as  he  may  deem  advisable, 
which  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  food, 
medicine,  clothing  and  fuel  for  home  heat- 
ing, lighting  and  cooking,  and  shall  be  re- 
deemed in  cash  by  the  county  welfare  direc- 
tor upon  presentation  to  him  by  any  bona 
fide  merchant  who  regularly  supplies  food, 
medicine,    clothing,    or    such    fuel.      Sudi 


vouchen  shall  not  be  valid  for  purchase  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  electrical  appliances, 
radio  or  television  aets,  automobiles  or  auto- 
motive parts  or  equipment,  or  any  other  Item 
which  cannot  be  clearly  classlfled  as  food, 
medicine,  clothing,  or  fuel  for  home  heating, 
lighting,  and  cooking. 

The  committee  recognizes  that  such  indi- 
viduals would  be  disqualified  for  participa- 
tion in  the  Federal  categorical  assistance 
program  of  aid-to-dependent  children  with 
subsequent  loss  of  funds  through  Federal 
participation.  However,  we  believe  that 
some  reasonable  degree  of  control  must  be 
maintained  on  the  State  and  county  level 
for  the  supervision  of  those  Individuals  who 
flagrantly  violate  their  legal  and  morel  re- 
sponsibilities in  the  care  of  their  children. 
Such  reclassification  should  not  be  con- 
strued to  mean  that  these  individuals  may 
not  qualify  for  future  benefits  under  the 
ADC  program  when  there  is  shown  a  rea- 
sonable capability  and  willingness  to  comply 
with  the  minimum  requirements  of  the 
ADC  program. 

10.  Whenever  the  atmosphere  of  a  recip- 
ient's home  or  place  of  residence  has  deterio- 
rated morally  as  evidenced  by  the  birth  of 
Illegitimate  children  to  either  the  recipient 
or  any  member  of  her  household,  then  the 
child  or  children  of  such  recipient  should,  in 
the  discretion  of  the  county  welfare  director, 
be  forthwith  removed  from  her  care  and  all 
payments  terminated. 

Permissive  legislation  should  be  enacted 
vesting  authority  to  the  county  welfare  dl- 
recton to  locate,  supervise,  and  maintain 
concurrently  and  In  conjunction  with  the 
State  board  of  child  welfare  foster  home 
facilities  for  the  placement  of  such  child  or 
children  who  may  be  removed  from  the  care 
of  ADC  recipients  as  provided  herein. 

11.  Whenever  a  landlord  enters  Into  any 
leasing  arrangement  with  a  recipient  of  aid, 
knowing  such  person  to  be  In  receipt  of  such 
aid,  he  shall  by  entering  Into  such  arrange- 
ment, be  deemed  to  have  consented  to  and, 
therefore,  agreed  to  abide  by  the  following 
determinations  to  be  made  by  the  county 
welfare  director: 

(a)  The  determination  of  a  fair  rental 
value: 

(b)  The  necessity  for  and  the  accomplish- 
ment of  such  repain  as  the  director  may  re- 
quire so  as  to  render  the  premises  sanitary, 
safe,  and  habitable. 

Any  landlord  who,  under  the  circum- 
stances described  above,  charges  a  recipient 
or  attempts  to  obtain  from  any  recipient  of 
aid,  rental  in  excess  of  that  determined  by 
the  county  welfare  director,  will  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor. 

If  the  landlord  Is  aggrieved  by  any  deter- 
mination of  the  director,  he  shall  be  entitled 
to  appeal  such  determination  to  a  court  of 
competent  Jurisdiction. 

12.  When  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  has  been  determined  by  the  order  or 
Judgment  of  a  court  of  competent  Jurisdic- 
tion, such  child  shall  be  treated  the  same  as 
though  he  were  the  legitimate  child  of  such 
father  so  that  such  child  and  his  Issue  may 
Inherit  and  take  from  such  father,  and  such 
father  from  the  child  and  his  issue.  This  will 
satisfy  requirements  of  Federal  law  and 
qualify  such  children  for  Social  Security 
benefits  based  on  the  father's  earnings  pro- 
viding a  new  resource  available  for  the 
child's  support. 

13.  In  the  administration  of  public  as- 
sistance numerous  pereons  are  encountered 
who,  although  in  need  and  otherwise  eligible, 
are  subject  to  a  mental,  physical  or  emo- 
tional handicap  which  makes  them  Incapable 
of  receiving  and  utilizing  public  assistance 
payments  for  their  best  interests.  The  only 
way  these  people  can  be  helped  Is  to  desig- 
nate a  competent  person  to  receive  and  ex- 
pend the  assistance  pajrments  on  their  be- 
half.    In   such   cases   no   Federal   matching 
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funds  can  be  received  unless  the  assistance 
payments  on  behalf  of  the  needy  Individual 
are  made  to  a  person  who  has  been  appointed 
by  Judicial  order  under  existing  statutes. 

At  the  present  time  the  only  available  pro- 
cedures for  such  Judicial  ap]x>intment  are 
provided  by  the  general  guardianship  stat- 
utes. When  the  function  of  the  designee  is 
to  handle  public  assistance  payments,  the 
appointment  of  a  general  guardian  involves 
an  unduly  complex  and  costly  process.  It  is 
recommended  that  where,  upon  complaint 
properly  made  to  a  court  of  competent  Ju- 
risdiction, a  recipient  of  aid  Is  found  to  be 
functionally  Incompetent  to  receive  such  aid, 
such  cotu't  should  be  permitted  to  designate 
a  "representative  payee"  who  should  be  per- 
sonally liable  for  the  proper  expenditure  of 
all  payments  of  aid  on  bshalf  of  such  recipi- 
ent. The  purpose  of  thfas  recommendation 
is  to  provide  summary  and  slnxpllfled  Judicial 
proceedings  under  which  a  representative 
payee  could  be  appointed  solely  for  the  pur- 
pose of  receiving  and  administering  public 
assistance  payments  on  behalf  of  an  in- 
dividual requiring  this  ptotaetlon. 

The  foregoing  conskttnfeM  the  leglaUtive 
reconamendatlons  of  the  conunlttee. 

In  order  that  the  administration  of  the 
ADC  progranj  may  be  properly  conducted,  it 
Is  essential  that  the  heavy  caseload  borne  by 
the  caseworken  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced to  a  maximum  average  of  approxi- 
mately 60.  The  salaries  of  caseworkws  are 
low  atul  if  maximum  efficiency  is  to  be  ob- 
tained and  the  program  properly  adminis- 
tered and  policed,  those  salaries  must  be  sub- 
stantially Increased. 

STATUCEMT  OF  MAKTIir  J.  KOLK.  JtTDCS,  BXKCXM 
COUMTT  JVVK.NILM  AND  SOITKSTIC  BSLATIONB 
CDTTWr 

I  Wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  the  op- 
portunity to  speak  on  this  most  Important 
and  vexing  social  problem. 

At  the  outset,  I  should  like  to  point  out 
the  need  for  penpectlve  in  this  field,  as  in 
any  area  of  social  endeavor.  True,  there  are 
abuses  of  the  ADC  welfare  program — some  of 
them  very  serious.  But,  unfortunately,  there 
alwa3ra  appears  to  be  people  who  are  chlselen, 
who  take  unfair  advantage  of  any  govern- 
ment or  social  program,  and  who  thereby  in 
•ffeet  subvert  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Asststance  to  the  needy,  as  a  public  meas- 
ure, has  a  very  long  history.  I  read  recently 
that  the  progenlton  of  our  public  asslstanoe 
programs  may  be  found  In  the  Poor  Laws  en- 
acted In  the  EllzabethaB  era  of  over  3Vi  cen- 
turies ago.  and  that  within  100  yean  after 
their  Inception  in  England,  they  were  already 
the  subject  of  sweeping  condemnation. 
Thus,  one  writer  quotes  from  a  source  pub- 
lished in  1686  which  sUted  as  to  their  Poor 
Laws: 

"Not  occasioned  by  an-y  dearth  or  scarcity 
of  necessity,  there  being  never  a  greater 
plenty:  nor  for  want  of  employment,  there 
being  never  more,  nor  thru  snxallness  of 
wages,  that  being  never  so  great.  But  by 
Idleness,  Profuse  Expenses,  the  HI  bringing 
up  of  children  and  the  younger  sort ". 

And  here  we  are  with  complaints  and  evi- 
dence of  abuses  similar  in  nature  to  those 
which  were  condemned  300  yean  ago. 

As  I  undentand  ADC,  one  of  Its  primary 
functions  is  to  benefit  young  children  by 
affording  financial  aid  so  that  their  mothen 
may  remain  at  home  to  care  for  and  super- 
vise them.  Basically,  I  believe  that  this  Is  a 
sound  objective:  my  experience  In  the  Juve- 
nile court  has  Indicated  that,  often  there 
appaan  to  be  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  mother  who  works  while  her  children  are 
at  home  and  thf  delinquency  of  one  or  more 
of  the  children  In  the  family.  Lack  of  ma- 
ternal care  and  supervision,  lack  of  a  mother 
figure  to  talk  over  school  and  other  problems 
that  are  bunting  to  be  told  as  soon  as  a 
child  gets  home  from  school — can  be  tan- 
tamount in  some  cases  to  the  neglect  of  chil- 
dren that  can  spell  trotAle.    To  the  extent. 


therefore  that  ADC  serves  the  function  of 
keeping  a  mother  at  home  prop«-ly  to  super- 
vise and  take  care  of  her  children,  to  that  ex- 
tent it  would  ap>ear  to  be  a  worthwhile  pro- 
gram which  rtiould  be  continued — if  only  as 
a  means  of  preserving  the  oohesiveness  and 
unity  of  the  mother  and  cliiidren  and  as  a 
Juvenile  delinquency  preventive. 

But  what  about  the  mother  of  an  Illegiti- 
mate ch^ild  or  illegitimate  children  who  is 
obtaining  ADC.  Should  she  be  encouraged 
by  financial  aid  to  stay  at  home  to  take  care 
of  and  supervise  her  illegitimate  child  or 
children?  Does  the  financial  assistance  she 
gets  actually  encourage  the  begetting  of  fur- 
ther illegitimate  children  by  her  either  de- 
liberately or  wantonly,  knowing  the  eco- 
nomic wants  of  the  child  will  be  taken  oare 
ot  by  governmental  relief? 

Tbese  are  very  complex  questions  not  sub- 
ject to  an  easy  answer.  It  would  seem  to 
me  that  no  flat  rule  can  be  established 
which  would  cover  all  Illegitimate  children 
and  their  mothers.  The  problem,  it  seems 
to  me.  must  be  handled  on  an  individual 
case-to-case  basis  under  certain  guiding 
general  principles. 

I  can  recall  cases  in  my  court  of  mothen 
of  Illegitimate  children  who  are  doing  a 
fairly  decent  Job  in  raising  them.  On  the 
other  hand.  I  can  recall  situations  where  the 
mother  was  obviously  a  bad  influence  for  the 
children  and  should  have  been  separated 
from  thMn.  I  am  aware  of  cases  in  my 
court  where  even  in  the  case  of  legitimate 
children,  the  mother  wanted  the  father 
breadwinner  out  of  the  house  because  she 
obtained  more  by  ADC.  And  I  also  have  had 
paternity  cases  before  me  where  it  seemed 
fairly  clear  that  the  pattern  of  illegitimate 
births  established  by  the  woman  had  at  least 
not  been  discouraged  by  the  prospect  of 
receiving  ADC.  I  had  one  case  about  a  year 
ago  where  we  spent  two  afternoons  In  a  pater- 
nity case  involving  one  mother,  two  illegiti- 
mate children,  and  three  separate  putatlTe 
fathen. 

Illegitimate  children  are,  of  course,  a  so- 
cial and  moral  problem  much  broader  tban 
the  ADC  program.  However,  there  is  no 
doubt  that  illegitimate  clilldren  do  create 
a  substantial  financial  burden  on  the  pro- 
gram in  our  county — Bergen  County.  In 
Bergen  Ootinty,  illegitimacy  ranks  second  as 
a  cause  of  dependency  under  the  program, 
second  only  to  desertion  of  a  parent.  Of 
the  483  families  on  the  rolls  in  1961,  193 
were  dependent  because  of  the  des«-tlon  of 
a  parent;  163  Illegitimate  children  of  52  un- 
wed mothen  received  ADC  from  oxir  county 
welfare  board.  This  compares  with  76 
illegitimate  children  and  35  unwed  mothen 
In  1960.  The  approximate  cost  of  support- 
ing the  162  illegitimate  children  and  52  un- 
wed mothen  in  1961  was  $13,500  per  month. 

What  can  be  done  to  lighten  the  cost  to 
the  program  of  illegitimacy  and  to  prevent 
the  program  from  being  misused  by  mothers 
who  continue  to  have  Illegitimate  births? 
I  wish,  as  I  am  sure  you  all  do,  I  knew  the 
answer.  But  the  best  I  can  do  is  offer  some 
suggestions  that  have  occurred  to  me: 

1.  More  extensive  and  vigorous  prosecution 
of  paternity  proceedings  in  both  the  mu- 
nicipal and  county  Juvenile  and  domestic 
relations  courts  is  one  way  to  reduce  the 
public  relief  rolls.  Placing  the  father  under 
an  order  of  support  and  compelling  him  to 
comply  therewith  would,  of  course,  remove 
some  Illegitimate  children  from  ADC.  But 
paternity  is  a  difficult  thing  to  prove,  par- 
ticularly where  the  mother  Is  sexually  pro- 
miscuous. The  answer  here,  it  seems  to  me, 
is  to  equip  the  county  welfare  boards  with 
an  attorney  whose  function  it  will  be  to  In- 
vestigate, properly  prepare  and  vigorously 
present  these  eases  to  the  municipal  and 
oovmty  oourts.  We  cannot  rely  solely  on  the 
woman's  presentation  of  the  case  and.  of 
course,  the  court,  in  all  fairness  to  the  de- 
fendant, cannot  assume  the  role  of  attorney 
for  the  woman.     Another  difficulty  in  the 


paternity  suit  arises  from  the  lade  of  mean* 
or  desire  to  support  on  the  part  of  the 
putative  fathen.  Some  are  married  and  en- 
deavoring to  support  existing  families — an 
adequate  order  for  the  illegitimate  child 
might  be  enough  to  throw  his  family  on 
relief;  and  many  are  of  the  shiftless,  irre- 
sponsible variety,  whose  earning  capacity  is 
low.  The  courts  can  endeavor  to  compel 
them  by  order  to  assume  their  responsibility 
by  working  two  Jobs.  If  they  do  not,  the 
alternative  Is  a  Jail  term,  during  which  time 
they  obviously  cannot  support  and.  In  turn, 
they,  as  well  as  the  illegitimate  child,  are 
being  supported  by  the  county. 

I>espite  the  difflcuittes  of  determining 
paternity,  entering  an  adequate  support  or- 
der and  enforcing  the  order,  I  do  feel  that 
this  is  where  the  coiuts  can  assist  in  reduc- 
ing the  burden  of  the  cost  of  illegittxnacy 
on  the  ADC  program,  provided  the  appro- 
priate prosecuting  tools  are  made  available 
to  the  welfare  boards.  In  our  county,  vig- 
orous enforcement  along  these  lines  Is  at- 
tempted by  our  welfare  board,  but  mote 
legal  and  investigative  assistance  is  needed. 

In  our  county  at  present,  the  situation  re- 
garding paternity  suits  as  reflected  in  the 
records  of  out  probation  office  is  as  follows: 

Municipal  Division:  60  fathen  paying  for 
support  of  74  illegitimate  children. 

Juvenile  Division:  Three  girls  with  illegit- 
imate children. 

Domestic  Relations  Division:  43  fathen 
paying  for  support  of  54  illegitimate  children. 

Criminal  Division:  One  father  paying  for 
support  of  two  Illegitimate  children. 

3.  Consideration  should  be  given  to  plac- 
ing the  mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  who 
seeks  ADC  under  active  supervision  of  a 
social  caseworker — either  a  probation  officer 
of  the  probation  office  or  a  smllar  person 
employed  by  the  county  welfare  board.  To 
make  this  suggestion  meaningful  would  re- 
quire small  caseloads  and  active  case  super- 
vision by  skilled  personnel.  Many  of  ths 
women  are  inadequate  and  will  need  almost 
day-to-day  guidance  in  being  good,  moral, 
and  responsible  parents;  many  need  instruc- 
tion and  education  In  the  danger  of  promis- 
cuity and  the  moral  and  legal  Implications  of 
illicit  Intercourse  and  having  illegitimate 
children.  Including  knowledge  that  they  may 
be  subject  to  criminal  prosecution  and  their 
children  may  be  taken  away  from  them  if 
they  continue  their  inuncMUl  course  of  con- 
duct. Our  probation  office  informs  me  that 
in  certain  Instances  where  they  have  had  a 
Juvenile  or  othw  young  woman  on  probation 
by  reason  of  such  illegitimate  child  being 
born,  she  has  been  actively  assisted  by  such 
supervision  and  no  additional  iltogltiznat* 
children  have  been  bom  to  her. 

3.  In  our  county  we  have  a  family  coun- 
selor attached  to  the  juvenile  and  domestic 
relations  court.  His  primary  function  to 
date  has  been  to  endeavor  to  keep  legitimate 
families  together.  His  staff  is  being  increased 
with  a  view  toward  assisting  families  re- 
ceiving ADC  in  reestabllsing  themselves  as  a 
family  unit  with  the  husband  and  father 
working  and  supporting.  He  may  also  be 
asked — on  an  experimental  basis — to  work 
with  unwed  mothen  on  ADC  to  determine 
whether  such  a  service  can  help  reduce  il- 
legitimacy. The  results  trf  this  experiment, 
if  undertaken,  may  prove  of  some  value  to 
the  committee. 

4.  Where  there  is  more  than  one  llle{^tl- 
mate  child,  the  mother  who  gets  ADC  relief 
might  well  be  brought  to  the  Juvenile  and 
domestic  relations  or  municipal  court,  either 
in  a  proceeding  for  that  purpose  Instituted 
by  the  Welfare  Board,  or  in  connection  with 
a  paternity  proceeding,  and  placed  on  pro- 
bation with  the  Probation  Office.  In  either 
event,  it  would  appear  that  legislation  would 
have  to  be  adopted  avrthorizing  placing  the 
woman  on  probation  and  authorizing  her 
commitment  for  the  sole  purjjose  of  rehabili- 
tation to  an  appropriate  institution  in  the 
event  of  violation  of  probaUon.    The  sUtute. 
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It  la  siiggMted,  should  not  b«  punitive  In 
nature,  should  only  cover  the  woman  who 
has  more  than  one  child  out  of  wedlock  who 
requires  ADC  assistance  for  support,  and  who 
has  clearly  demonstrated  that  counseling 
and  supervision  in  the  oooununlty  have 
failed  as  to  her. 

Ciutody  proceedings  might  also  be  insti- 
tuted in  serious  cases  in  the  Juvenile  and 
domestic  relations  court  under  BJ3.  9:2-9  to 
take  custody  away  from  such  a  mother  on 
the  ground  that  her  immoral  behavior  is 
harmful  to  the  children's  welfare. 

Of  course,  either  of  the  foregoing  sug- 
gestions would  create  the  problem  of  where 
to  place  the  children,  and  they  will  un- 
doubtedly have  to  be  supported — at  least  for 
a  while — at  public  expense.  However,  from 
the  standpoint  of  their  future  welfare,  it 
would  seem  that  they  would  be  better  off 
away  from  the  mother  who  has  been  found 
to  be  a  serious  violator. 

5.  Consideration  might  also  be  given  to 
legislation  permitting  the  counties  to  estab- 
lish day  care  centers  so  that  able-bodied 
mothers  of  Illegitimate  children  getting  ADC 
relief  could  work  during  the  day  and  have 
their  children  properly  cared  for  while  they 
work.     This   would   permit   the   mother    to 


assume  part  o<  the  flnanclal  responsibility 
of  raising  the  child  and  help  to  keep  her  out 
of  further  trouble.  Part  of  the  coat  of  day 
care  might  be  paid  by  the  mother  from  her 
earning^  A  warning  is  in  order  here,  how- 
ever. There  may  be  cases  where  it  is  better 
tor  the  children — particularly  where  the 
mother  is  basically  a  good  mother — for  the 
mother  not  to  work.  So  that  requiring  all 
such  mothers  to  work  may  not  be  desirable. 
A  case-to-case  approach  in  this  connection  I 
believe  would  be  the  wisest  course. 

The  problem  I  have  been  discussing  is, 
as  I  have  indicated,  not  an  easy  one  of  solu- 
tion. I  have  tried  to  point  to  some  possible 
approaches  to  minimize  the  harmful  Impact 
of  illegitimacy  on  the  ADC  program  and  the 
possible  adverse  effect  of  the  ADC  program 
in  promoting  an  Increase  in  illegitimacy. 
The  answer  is  not  to  cut  off  aid  to  illegiti- 
mate children.  They  need  assistance  and 
protection  certainly  to  the  same  extent  as 
legitimate  children.  In  many  respects  they 
need  greater  and  more  active  protection  from 
society  for  a  condition  not  of  their  own 
making.  The  latter  consideration — their 
welfare — should  be  the  prime  consideration 
in  adopting  any  plan  designed  to  modify  the 
existing  ADC  program. 


Condensed  Schedules  of  Allowances 

Combined  tchedulea  XI-A  and  XI-B 

TOTAL  WEEKLY  ALLOWANCES  FOR  PERSONAL  AND  HOUSEHOLD  NEEDS 


Family  site 

• 

1 

2 

3 

4 

Sto8 

7andov(r 

Birth  to  3  years „ 

$8.01 
0.81 
12:07 
13.11 
14.  4A 
IZOB 

$7.20 
8.08 
11.08 
1107 
13.27 
12.02 

$6.55 

&12 
10.04 
11.01 
12.07 
11.10 

t&37 
7.04 
9.06 
10.82 
11.88 
10.92 

$0.18 
7.76 
0  87 

Cblld  4  to  9  years 

Child  10  to  12  years 

Olrl  13  to  18  years 

10.04 
11  70 

Boy  13  to  18  years 

Adult  18  or  over . 

(IS.  55 

10.73 

NOT«. — Add  (or  employed  adult  $7.15  weekly  for  personal  expenses  of  employment. 

SeheduU  IX 

TOTAL  WEEKLY  ALLOWANCES  FOR  HOUSEHOLD  NEEDS  ITEMS 


Cookins 

Water  beating 

Light  and  electric  appliance. 

Refrigeratiaa 

Fuel  for  heat 

Total  lor  family 


Family  site 


$0.S2 
.SO 
.00 
.16 

i.as 

3.44 


$0.53 

.51 

.60 

.35 

1.85 

3.03 


$a60 

.83 

.90 

.35 

2.33 

5.10 


$0.09 

.83 

.90 

.35 

2.77 

5.54 


$0.W 
.83 
.90 
.85 

3.23 
OlOO 


$0.83 
Ml 
1.04 
.35 
3.74 
7.07 


1.  Family  sice  refers  to  the  number  of  people  for  whom  marketinfE  and  food  preparation  is  done  in  common 

2.  For  purposes  of  budgeting,  tbe  age  of  the  child  means  the  age  at  his  nearest  birthday. 

3.  The  above  schedules  are  to  be  used  in  computing  the  capacity  of  parents  to  support  their  children. 


JUVKNILB  AMD  DOMKSTIC   RELATIONS   COUXT  OF 

Bssxz  CouMTT,  NrwAxx.  N  J. 


COTTBT'S  DISPOSmON 


(Date) 
Re  admission  of  paternity. 

Being  duly  sworn,  I 

(PutoUve  father) 
acknowledge  In  open  cotirt  I  am  the  fathex 

of _ 

(O/W  child  or  children) 

bom  to 

(Mother) 
bom  In 

(Date  of  birth)  (Municipality 

(O/W  child)  and  State) 

bom  In 

bom  in 

bom  in 

(Defendant's  present  address) 


(Signature) 


(Date) 

Appeared  before  me  this  date 

(Putative  father) 
who  admitted  in  open  court  he  Is  the  father 

of  the  above-named  child and 

I  ordered  as  follows: 

$ week  direct  for  support  of 

child 

• week  pay  through  probation 

for  support  of  child 

• week  for  support  of  child 

and  placed  him  on  proba- 
tion for  a  period  of jtmi 

Remarks:    


(Judge) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment Of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicorr] .   The  yeas  and  nays  have 


been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BAYH  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this. vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Mc> 
OiEl.  If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  CHURCH  (when  his  name  was 
called.  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!  . 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote, 
I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore  with- 
hold my  vote. 

Mr.  INOUYE  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr.  Robert- 
son]. If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he 
would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I  therefore 
withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON  <when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellcndkh  1 .  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
therefore  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).  Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keatinc].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  privileged  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."     I  therefore  withdraw  my  vote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Brewster], 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ElLLKNDBR],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana [Mr.  LoNcl,  the  Senator  from 
Washington  [Mr.  Macnuson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettberger], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Pas- 
torb],  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edhondson]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EnglbI  Is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  Magnuson],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mr.  Morse],  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Nbuberger],  and  the  Senator 
from  California  (Mr.  Engle]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Brewster]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  YouifGl.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  II- 
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linois  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  (Mr.  Pastors]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 
If  present  and  votlnf.  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  would  vote  "yea"  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota  (Mr.  Young] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Keating]  has  been  previously  an- 
nounced. I 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  [Mr,  Yoxmo]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  would  vote  "nay"  and  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  35, 
nays  42,  as  follows: 

(No.  241  Leg] 
TEAS — 35 


Aiken 

Bean 

Bible 

Burdlck 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Ft>ng 

Oore 

Orueninf 

Hart 


Allott 

Anderson 

BarUett 

Bennett 

Boggs 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Domlntck 

Krvln 

Pulbrlght 


Bayh 

Brewster 

Church 

Dlrksen 

DouKlas 

Eastland 

Ednrtondson 

EUender 


Humphrey 

Jackson 

Javits 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

McCarthy 

MoOovern 

Melntyte 

MeNamara 

Metoalf 

Monroney 

Moss 

NATS— 42 

Ooldwater 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hickenlooper 

Hill 

Hruska 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Lausche 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

Mechem 

Miller 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

aibicotr 

Scott 
Smith 

Williams.  N.J. 
Yarborough 
Young,  Ohio 


Morton 

Mundt 

Pearson 

Randolph 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Spar  km  an 

Stennls 

Taimadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

WUllams,  Del. 


NOT  VOTINO— 23 


■ngle 
Holland 
Inouye 
Keating 
Long,  Mb. 
Long,  La. 
Magnuson 
McOee 


Morse 

Neuberger 

Pastors 

Robertson 

Smathers 

Symington 

Young,  N.  Dak. 


So  Mr.  Ribicoff's  amendment  was 
rejected.  Jj 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  KERR-MILLS  MEDICAL  ASSIST- 
ANCE PROGRAM 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  last 
month  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  of 
the  Elderly  of  the  Special  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Aging  issued  its  third  annual 
report  evaluating  the  performance  of  the 
Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  program. 

The  report  of  the  Health  Subcommit- 
tee, of  which  I  am  chairman,  was  ob- 
jectively critical  of  the  manner  in  which 


Kerr-Mills  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  has  been  operating,  and  listed  seven 
basic  defects  of  the  program. 

This  report  has  received  widespread 
and  largely  favorable  attention  in  the 
Nation's  press — both  editorially  and  in 
news  stories. 

This  indicates  to  me  that  the  issue  of 
hospital  insurance  for  the  elderly — al- 
though it  has  been  on  the  legislative 
"back  burner"  for  some  time — is  still  a 
very  potent  issue. 

I  am  confident  that  this  88th  Con- 
gress— before  it  concludes  its  work  next 
year— will  approve  a  program  of  medical 
care  for  the  elderly  along  the  lines  rec- 
ommended by  President  Kennedy. 

A  necessary  preliminary  to  this  action 
begins  today  when  a  committee  of  the 
other  body  begins  public  hearings  on 
legislative  proposals  in  this  area. 

In  view  of  this  renewed  attention  to 
this  most  important  public  responsibility, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  selection 
of  editorials  commenting  on  the  subcom- 
mittee report  on  the  Kerr-Mills  program 
be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Nov.  6.  1963  J 

Shobtchangimo  the  Aged 

Three  years  after  its  adoption  the  Kerr- 
Mills  program  of  medical  assistance  for  the 
aged  is  proving  a  meager  answer  to  financing 
care  for  elderly  persons  too  poor  to  pay  their 
own  hoepltal  and  medical  bills. 

The  report  of  a  Senate  subcommittee  indi- 
cates that  only  2  percent  of  the  Nation's  18 
million  aged  received  aid  under  the  program 
In  any  pMtrt  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  Even  this 
tiny  proportion  is  an  exaggeration,  since 
many  thousands  were  persons  who  had  re- 
ceived care  under  public  relief  programs  be- 
fore the  Federal  system  of  matching  grants 
for  the  medically  Indigent  was  enacted. 

Only  28  States  have  yet  put  i^ans  in  op- 
eration; the  dtiration  and  typ>es  of  benefits 
vary  widely;  stringent  eligibility  tests  and 
the  humiliating  means  test  discotirage  p>ar- 
tlclpation,  and  the  great  bulk  of  the  funds 
go  to  the  wealthiest  States.  Administrative 
costs  eat  up  much  of  the  Federal  allocation, 
partly  because  of  the  newness  of  the  program 
but  even  more  because  of  the  complexity 
of  the  rules  governing  enforcement. 

The  concept  that  a  combination  of  Kerr- 
Mllla  and  private  health  Insurance  will  give 
America's  older  citizens  adequate  protection 
against  the  economic  hazards  of  111  health  is 
plainly  an  illusion.  Until  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration makes  a  real  fight  for  its  pro- 
gram of  hoepltal  care  for  the  aged  under  the 
social  security  system,  tens  of  thousands  of 
the  elderly  will  lack  the  safeguards  they  need 
and  should  have.  This  has  become  one  of 
the  great  forgotten  issues  of  1963.  It  cannot 
stay  forgotten  in  1964. 

[From  the  Camden  (NJ.)  Courier  Poet,  Nov. 

8, 1963] 

KXMt-MlLLS  Failuke 

Its  advocates  may  be  right  in  saying  that 
so  far  the  Kmt-MHIs  law  tar  medical  aid  to 
the  aged  has  not  had  a  fair  test.  But  bo  far 
it  definitely  has  not  been  a  success  on  a  na- 
tional scale. 

About  half  the  States,  New  Jersey  includ- 
ed, have  put  plans  into  effect  to  Implement 
the  Federal  law.  (This  State's  plan  was  ef- 
fective JvUy  1.)  But  a  Senate  subconamlttee 
now  reports  that  only  2  percent  of  the  18 
mlUion  aged  clUzens  in  the  Nation  received 
any  benefit  from  Kerr-Mills  during  the  last 
fiscal  year.    And  many  of  them  were  simply 


persons  who  were  transferred  to  Kerr-Mills 
benefits  from  the  relief  rolls. 

Appwirently  Kerr -Mil  Is  is  not  even  serving 
as  an  effective  stopgap  for  elderly  ]>ersons 
untU  enactment  of  a  more  comprehensive 
medicare  program.  Medicare  \inder  the  so- 
cial sectulty  system  was  supf>06edly  one  of 
the  i»lme  objectives  of  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration for  1963,  but  now  has  been  shunted 
aside  \intU  1964,  at  least.  Unless  the  admin- 
istration puts  up  more  of  a  fight  for  it  then 
than  it  did  this  year,  its  1964  hc^;>es  are  dim. 

[From  the  Newark  (N.J.)  News,  Oct.  31,  1963] 
Reissued   ros    1964 

This  month  marks  the  third  anniversary 
of  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  for  medical  aid  to 
Indigent  elderly  persons.  But  the  sharply 
critical  rei>ort  on  the  program  Issued  by  the 
Democratic  majority  on  the  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee on  Aging  is  hardly  fitting  In  celebrat- 
ing a  birthday. 

The  E>emocratic  Senators  declared  the  pro- 
gram "degrading"  and  "ineffective."  The 
report  further  charged  that  five  of  the 
wealthiest  States  thus  far  had  received  88 
percent  of  all  Federal  funds  under  the  pro- 
gram, although  they  have  but  32  percent  of 
the  eligible  elderly. 

Perhaps  the  attack  is  premattire.  After 
all,  the  program  is  only  3  years  old  and 
maybe  not  all  the  evidence  Is  In.  Yet  there 
is  Justification  for  some  of  the  criticism. 

Participation  by  the  18  mllUon  of  the  Na- 
tion's aged  has  been  limited  because  of  the 
strict  means  tests  imposed  on  applicants  for 
help.  Some  States  apparently  have  taken  ad- 
vantage of  the  law  to  shift  Impoverished 
aged  persons  from  welfare  rolls  to  the  pro- 
grams. Furthermore,  the  Implication  of  wel- 
fare undoubtedly  has  prevented  many  qual- 
ifying for  aid  from  seeking  it. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  program  certainly  la  not 
nationwide,  only  28  States,  Including  New 
Jersey,  participating.  Among  States  not 
Joining,  cost  has  been  a  decisive  factor. 

The  program  definitely  Is  not  a  substitute 
for  health  Insurance  Tinder  social  security. 
A  significant  point  brought  out  by  the  re- 
port Is  that  only  140,000  are  receiving  bene- 
fits from  the  program  out  of  the  10  million 
medically  indigent  it  was  designed  to  protect. 

About  8  million  other  elderly  persons  who 
are  not  eligible  because  of  the  means  tests 
are,  of  course,  excluded  altogether.  In  this 
State,  for  example,  of  the  estimated  500,000 
persons  of  65  and  over,  only  8.000,  or  about 
1.6  percent,  are  eligible  under  the  Kerr-Mllls 
law. 

Weaknesses  In  the  program  have  been 
fairly  well  advertised  since  its  enactment  in 
1960.  Why  the  subcommittee  majority 
should  take  the  occasion  of  the  third  birth- 
day to  rehash  the  old  arguments  Isnt  alto- 
gether clear.  But  one  thing  is  certain:  the 
health  of  the  elderly,  which  started  out  as  a 
social  concern,  is  now  In  politics  to  stay. 

[Frc«n  the  New  Tork  (N.Y.)   Post,  Oct.  SO, 
1963] 
Camcs  WrrBOxrr  a  Pbooxam 
Senator   Hickekloopxx,   one   of    the   GOP 
Senate  leaders,  has  called  this  "one  of  the 
slowest  and  most  ineffective  Congresses  we 
have  ever  had,"  and  blamed  the  adminis- 
tration for  faiUng  to  provide  strong  leader- 
ship. 

But  if  there  has  been  a  leadership  vacuum, 
why  havent  Hickknloopxk  and  his  OC^  col- 
leagues rxished  in  to  fill  with  programs  of 
their  own?  For  example,  there  is  the  prob- 
lem of  medical  aid  for  the  elderly.  Why 
didn't  they  try  to  do  something  about  It? 

Last  February  the  President  renewed  his 
request  for  a  hospital  insurance  program  for 
the  elderly  to  be  financed  through  social 
security. 

But  the  OOP  said  "No,  give  tbe  existing 
Kerr-Mllls  measure  a  chance."  This  pro- 
gram   enacted    in    1960    provides    Federal 
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nuitchlnf  funds  to  Stat«s  for  tbe  car*  of 
medically  Indigent  old  people. 

Now  a  Seiuite  subcoaunlttee  dleclOMS  anew 
that  Kerr-MUls  lent  wortLlng — that  after  3 
years  It  Is  stUl  not  a  national  program,  that 
means  tests  have  severely  restricted  par- 
ticipation, that  administrative  costs  are  too 
high,  and  that,  generally  speaking,  the  pro- 
gram has  proved  Ineffective. 

What  ts  the  OOP  answer  to  this  Indict- 
ment? It  is  not  to  rush  in  with  a  program 
to  meet  the  needs  thus  doctimented.  This 
Is  a  "premature  Judgment  based  on  Inade- 
quate evidence,"  it  laconically  conunents. 
And  It  says  no  more. 


[Ftom  the  Trainman  News,  Nov.  4,  1963] 
Back  HJt.  3930 

The  King- Anderson  bUl  (H.R.  3930) .  which 
would  provide  hospital  Insurance  for  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  ciUaens  under  the  social  securi- 
ty and  railroad  retirement  systems,  must  be 
.•nacted  if  the  oldtlmera  are  to  receive  the 
adequate  assistance  that  Is  due  them. 

A  poor  Job  of  directing  medical  care  aid  to 
the  aged  folks  is  being  done  by  the  l»eo  Kerr- 
liiils  Act,  with  its  program  in  the  various 
States. 

Bolstering  previous  facts  made  known  to 
the  public  since  the  Kerr-IiiillB  program  got 
vnder  way,  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Klderly  recently  released  a  re- 
port hlttlixg  the  plan  as  being  "Ineffective." 

Senator  Pat  McNsmasa,  Democrat,  of 
Michigan,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
declared  that  the  report  confirms  tiis  "long- 
standing belief  thst  only  through  the  uni- 
versal approach  of  a  social  security- financed 
program  can  the  basic  health  needs  of  our 
seni<»^  citizens  be  effectively  met." 

Other  £>emocratB  on  the  subcommittee 
Joined  McNamaka  in  noting  that  the  report, 
which  is  an  evaluation  of  medical  assistance 
for  the  aged — the  Kerr-Mills  program  1960- 
63.  Is  proof  that  the  Kerr-Mills  plan  cannot 
assxire  "millions  of  older  people  •  •  •  eco- 
nomic access  to  adequate  medical  care  on  a 
decent,  self -respecting  basis." 

Even  by  the  end  of  1964.  the  report  points 
out,  there  will  be  10  to  15  States  without 
the  Kerr-Mills  program  under  way. 

The  program  is  now  in  operation  in  28 
States  and  the  annual  rate  of  Kerr-Mllls 
MAA  expenditures  was  approximately  $360 
million  as  of  Augxist  of  this  year. 

Despite  the  fact  that  they  have  only  32 
percent  of  the  oldtimers  65  and  over.  New 
York.  California,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania  received  88  percent  of  the 
funds  up  to  December  31,  1962. 

Said  John  W.  Edelman.  acting  president  of 
Ute  National  Council  of  Senior  Citizens,  Inc.: 
"The  Senate  unit's  report  offers  abundant 
evidence  that  the  strained  financial  resources 
at  many  States  make  the  well-intentioned 
alms  of  Kerr-Mills  MAA  law  Impossible  of 
realization  as  a  national  program.  While 
Kerr-Mllls  has  been  proving  Its  Inadequacy 
for  S  years.  Congress  has  failed  to  enact  the 
vitally  necessary  program  to  provide  hoepitai 
insurance  for  older  AmerLcaiis  through  the 
time- tested  social  security  system." 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  begin  hearings  November  18  on 
the  King-Anderson  bill  (H.R.  3920),  backed 
by  the  Kennedy  administration  and  orga- 
nized labor,  and  other  related  matters.  They 
will  continue  for  9  days. 

Letters  and  wires  to  our  congressmen  at 
this  time,  urging  enactment  of  H.R.  3920, 
could  play  an  important  part  In  getting  the 
measure  on  the  way  to  enactment. 

The  effort  is  well  worth  a  try. 


[From  the  Louisville  (Ky.)   Courier-Journal. 
Nov.  4,  19631 

Kzax-Mnxs  Aftzk  3  Teaks  Mocks  Needs  or 
"THz  Aged 

The  Kerr-Mills  program,  which  supposedly 
,vould  enable  elderly  people  of  limited  means 


to  meet  their  medical  expenses  in  the  self- 
respecting  American  way,  was  3  years  old  in 
October.  Senator  Pat  McNamaka's  subcom- 
mittee on  the  health  of  the  elderly  has  issued 
an  anniversary  report  analyzing  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  program  up  through  last  Au- 
gust. 

The  figures  are  illuminating.  They  will 
confirm  the  fears  of  those  who  never  could 
generate  much  faith  in  the  Kerr-Mills  ap- 
proach and  arouse  the  protests  of  those  who, 
like  Senator  Golowates  and  two  other  dis- 
senting Republicans  on  the  subcommittee, 
feel  that  the  plan  basnt  had  time  to  prove 
itself  in  3  years. 

The  total  expenditure  of  Federal  and  State 
money  through  August  of  this  year  was  (680 
million.  The  annual  cost  is  now  around 
$350  million.  But  these  sums  are  being  spent 
in  only  28  SUtes  and  four  JurlsdicUons;  al- 
thOTigh  all  State  leglslatiires  have  now  had 
an  opportunity  to  consider  matching  legis- 
lation, 22  have  either  not  done  so  or  have 
not  completed  their  plans. 

A  MXAGEB  TOTAL 

Furthermore,  out  of  the  7.610.000  elderly 
people  with  Incomes  of  $2,000  on  down  In 
this  country,  a  meager  148,000  were  receiving 
benefits  in  July  of  this  year,  a  majority  of 
these  being  from  five  States:  California,  New 
Tork,  Maaaachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Penn- 
sylvania. These  SUtes.  with  only  32  percent 
of  the  Nation's  elderly,  received  88  percent 
of  all  Federal  funds  for  medical  assistance 
and  New  York,  with  only  10  percent  of  the 
aged,  collected  42  percent  of  the  money. 

This  figure  of  148,000.  moreover,  is  mislead- 
ing in  its  Implications.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  primary  intent  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  Act  was  to  establish  a  new  category  of 
public  assistance,  but  one  which  would  not 
carry  to  Its  potential  beneficiaries  the  dread- 
ed stigma  of  "reUef."  It  offered  the  States 
a  chance  to  obtain  matching  Federal  grants 
in  order  to  help  elderly  people  not  on  rtdief 
to  meet  pressing  medical  expenses. 

What  has  actually  happened  Is  that  many 
States,  unable  in  the  first  place  to  meet  the 
pressing  relief  needs  of  their  needy,  put  in 
token  programs  or  made  the  financial  re- 
strictions so  severe  that  self-respecting 
elderly  people  withdrew  applications  rather 
than  liquidate  their  small  savings  or  have 
their  relatives  pressured  for  aid.  "There  are 
at  least  14  States,"  according  to  the  sub- 
committee report,  "In  which  the  means  test 
for  medical  assistance  would  eliminate  many 
of  the  aged  people  who  have  qualified  for 
other  relief  programs." 

THX  DIMENSION  OW  FAILtntS 

Because  of  the  few  people  who  have  ap- 
plied or  who  qualify;  because,  also,  of  the 
comparative  generosity  of  Federal  Kerr-Mllls 
grants  compared  to  other  shared  programs, 
nearly  100,000  of  those  receiving  medical  as- 
sistance were  already  being  aided  by  the 
States  under  another  relief  category.  The 
States,  in  other  words,  have  transferred 
elderly  people  with  health  problems,  whom 
they  were  already  caring  for  anyway,  to 
this  newer  program  and  thereby  relieved 
some  of  their  own  financial  biirdens. 

One  cannot  blame  the  States  for  doing 
so,  and  they  are  certainly  neither  evading 
nor  stretching  the  law.  But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  a  program  which  the  AMA  still 
says  is  meeting  the  health  needs  of  the  Na- 
tion's elderly,  which  both  candidates  In 
Kentucky's  Governor  election  have  endorsed 
in  preference  to  a  social  security  approach 
to  the  problem.  Is  reaching  almost  none  of 
the  people  It  Is  Intended  to  reach. 

One  objection  to  social  security  medical 
care  (which  is  favored  by  the  majority  of 
the  McNamasa  subcommittee)  invariably 
raised  by  AMA  spokesmen  Is  that  it  would 
set  up  a  "bureaucracy",  which  would  enmesh 
doctor  and  patient  in  its  tolls.  Apart  from 
the  patent  Inaccuracy  of  the  charge  (the 
social  security  plan  would  not  pay  doctors 


and  would  apply  only  to  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care)  the  Kerr-Mllls  plan  has  set 
up  an  Impressive  bureaucracy  of  its  own. 
Administrative  costs  nationally  run  to  6.2 
percent  and  fluctuate  widely  among  the 
States.  Tennessee  spends  69  percent  of  Its 
direct  grants  on  administration.  Kentucky 
spends  29  percent.  Four  other  States  spend 
more  than  25  cents  of  the  dollar  on  admin- 
istration. 

The  foregoing  summarizes  only  the  major 
points  on  which  the  Kerr-Mills  Act  has  failed 
to  meet  the  very  need  It  was  specifically 
aimed  at.  Elderly  people  In  desperate  need 
of  medical  care  have  shunned  a  program 
which  pries  Into  their  lives  and  those  of 
their  children,  which  brings  them  at  last  to 
the  very  fate  they  have  struggled  a  lifetime 
to  avert — that  of  being  "dependent."  Other 
aged  persons,  less  fortimate  or  leas  strong 
willed,  have  simply  been  shunted  from  one 
category  to  another  so  that  the  money  may 
be  claimed. 

One  Is  compelled  to  ask:  If  all  States 
qualified  for  matching  funds;  If  all  of  them 
liberalized  Income  limits  and  ceased  to  make 
mendicants  of  applicants,  how  much  money 
in  direct  taxation  would  Kerr-Mllls  be  likely 
to  cost  and  how  much  would  have  to  be 
spent  on  Its  expanding  bureaucracy? 

Compared  to  this,  health  payments  to  the 
elderly,  financed  through  a  small  Increase  in 
social  security  taxes,  would  cut  overhead  to 
almost  nothing,  would  require  no  demean- 
ing Inquiries  and  pledges  from  applicants, 
and  would  put  no  proliferating  burden  on 
the  general  taxpayer.  Which  plan  sounds 
more  like  the  "American  way  of  life."  which 
more  like  the  ultimate  extension  of  the  wel- 
fare state? 
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[From  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Dally  News, 
Nov.  12.  1963) 

Tuu.  Too.  Shall  Not  Pass 

(By  JohnHerllng)     ' 

What's  going  to  happen  in  1963  to  the 
administration's  legislation  on  hospital  care 
for  the  aging?     Apparently,  nothing. 

Two  years  ago.  the  late  Senator  Robert 
Kerr,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  holding  the 
Senate  machinery  In  his  sophisticated  hands, 
played  brinkmanship  with  a  similar  bill  and 
then  killed  It  by  pushing  it  off  Capitol  HUI. 
It  teetered  at  the  edge  by  a  narrow  four. 
vote  margin.  For  Mr.  Kerr  and  colleagues, 
the  administration's  bill  had  been  found 
gxillty  by  association  with  the  social  security 
system  and  was  marked  for  death. 

At  any  rate,  the  latest  version  of  the  bill 
is  being  slowly  trotted  out  of  the  stables 
of  the  Wajrs  and  Means  Committee.  This 
once  proud  legislative  steed,  still  sporting 
the  Kennedy  silks,  seems  to  have  been  rele- 
gated to  the  "not  now,  Buster"  category.  If 
this  condition  continues  without  vigorous 
protest  from  Democratic  leaders,  then  or- 
ganized labor  and  lots  of  other  folks  have  a 
major  gripe  with  this  administration. 

In  Philadelphia  last  week.  President  Ken- 
nedy received  additional  confirmation  of  the 
strong  hold  this  Issue  retains  on  voters  of 
all  ages.  He  got  his  biggest  hand  there — 
unexpectedly  to  those  concentrating  on 
Washington's  tactical  capers — when  he 
banged  home  the  Importance  of  social  secur- 
ity-related hospital  care:  "We  intend  to  see 
to  it  that  no  American  la  forgotten,  Ill- 
treated  or  cast  off  *   *   *  in  old  age." 

The  explanation  being  offered  for  the  leg- 
islation's poor  prospects  currently  Is  that 
WiLBtra  Mills.  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  chair- 
man of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  is 
against  it.  What's  more,  because  he  had 
Joined  forces  with  Senator  Kerr,  Mr.  Mills 
has  a  vested  legislative  and  prestige  inter- 
est in  the  Kerr-MUIs  Act  which  was  passed 
as  an  alternative  to  the  kind  of  bill  proposed 
by  liberal  forces. 

The  most  Mr.  Mills  consents  to  do  now 
is  to  hold  hearings  for  a  couple  of  weeks, 


starting  next  Monday.  But  he  has  made  It 
clear  that  this  is  as  far  as  he  will  go,  so 
there  Is  little  chance  for  action  by  his  com- 
mittee this  year.  Apparently  his  labors  on 
the  tax-cut  biU  have  tired  him  out.  Or 
maybe  this  is  all  he  cares  to  do  about  some- 
thing which  goes  against  the  grain. 

Meantime,  Senator  Pat  McNamaka,  Demo- 
crat, of  Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Suboonunlttee  on  Health  for  the  Elderly,  has 
Just  Issued  a  blasting  analysis  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  program,  known  as  Medical  Assistance 
for  the  Aged,  or  MAA.  In  reply.  Republican 
Senators  Dikksen,  of  Illinois,  Ooldwatxk,  of 
Arizona,  and  Caklson,  of  Kansas,  defend 
MAA,  and  make  the  special  point  that,  in 
addition  to  MAA,  voluntary  health  Insur- 
ance has  proved  an  important  method  of 
financing  the  costs  of  medical  care  for  i)er- 
sons  over  66. 

In  Its  analysis.  Senator  McNamaka's  sub- 
conunlttee  spells  out  the  Inadequacies  of 
MAA  In  various  States,  especially  ConnecU- 
cut.  To  which  the  Dlrksen-Goldwater  group 
replied  trtxunphantly  that  such  a  harsh  Judg- 
ment falls  to  reckon  that  "86  percent  of  that 
State's  65-plus  population  has  voluntary  cov- 
*™8e."  and  doee  not  qualify  for  MAA  since  it 
requires  a  "means"  test  to  prove  financial 
distress. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Senate  minority's 
argument,  evidence  of  serious  financial  short- 
comings In  Connecticut's  "voluntary  Insur- 
ance" plan  has  cropped  up  in  the  last  few 

weeks.    There  the  "Connecticut  66  "  group 

a  mulUbllllon  Interagency  organization  of 
nearly  all  instirance  companies — had  dffered 
comprehensive  medical  and  hospital  Insur- 
ance to  State  residents  over  65,  advertising 
It  on  a  "minimum-cost,  nonprofit  basis." 

In  this  as  In  other  States,  the  Nation's 
leading  Insurance  cc^npanles  had  put  on  a 
concerted  drive  to  move  Into  the  aging  field, 
as  a  countermaneuver  to  the  proposed  old 
age  medical  care  legislation.  They  thus  gave 
the  opponents  of  social  security-financed  hos- 
pital care  legislation  a  plausible,  even  vir- 
tuous, argument.  After  all,  they  said,  why 
deprive  the  old  folks  of  their  right  to  choose 
their  own  type  of  insurance,  volxmtary  and 
cheap? 

Persuasively,  the  Insurance  companies  of- 
fered attractively  low  rates.  In  this  way 
they  hoped  to  overcome  the  arguments  to 
the  social  security  advocates  who  contend 
that  the  burdens  of  financing  medical  care 
ought  not  to  be  loaded  on  people  after  66,  or 
on  their  families  which  might  have  to  pay 
the  Insurance  bills. 

Now  the  sad  fact  Is  that  the  period  of  bar- 
gain rates  Is  over.  The  Insurance  companies 
now  announce  they  must  raise  their  charge 
by  20  percent.  The  State  Insurance  depart- 
ment will  hold  hearings  on  the  request. 
Thus,  the  old  folks  now  find  themselves 
caught  in  the  middle.  Their  "voluntary" 
plan  has  suddenly  turned  compxilsory.  they 
must  pay  a  higher  rate  to  keep  their  policies, 
or  the  Insurance  companies  will  cut  back  on 
medical  services — or  cut  out  of  the  picture. 

In  these  significant,  related  developmente. 
Senator  McNamaka  sees  new  and  urgent  rea- 
sons for  finding  that  the  "Kerr-Mllls  MAA 
cannot  do  the  Job  of  providing  adequate 
medical  care  on  a  decent,  self-respecting  ba- 
sis for  our  senior  citizens." 

[From    the   Pitteburgh    (Pa.)    Post-Gazette 

Nov.   II.   1963] 

Medical    Cake    fok    the    Aged    Hot    Again; 

Hearinss  Soon 

(By  George  Zlelke) 

Washington.— As   the   1st  session   of  the 

88th   Congress   wound   up   Its    10th   month, 

lawmakers  finally  got  around  to  a  subject 

destined  to  be  an  Issue  again  In   the   1964 

elections — medical  care  for  the  aged. 

The  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
where  such  legislation  must  originate,  an- 
nounced hearings  on  the  subject  to  begin 
November  18. 
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The  announcement  from  Committee 
Chairman  Wilbuk  Mills.  Democrat,  of  Ar- 
kansas, listed  as  the  first  term:  "The  ade- 
quacy of  medical  programs  under  existing 
law  (Kerr-Mills  Act)." 

After  that,  Mr.  Mills  listed  "the  extent 
and  adequacy  of  coverage  under  private  or 
nongovernmental  health  insurance  pro- 
grams"; President  Kennedy's  medicare  pro- 
posal and  "proposed  alternatives." 

The  MUls  part  of  the  title  of  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  Act  refers  to  its  coauthor.  Chairman 
Mills. 

The  Kerr-Mllls  Act  has  been  on  the  books 
3  years.  It  was  enacted  In  the  1960  post- 
convention  session  after  the  Senate  rejected 
the  approach  of  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy — 
which  was,  j^nd  Is.  addition  of  medical  care 
to  the  social  security  pension  system,  with 
a  boost  in  the  contribution  rate  levied  on 
workers'  vrages. 

Under  the  Kerr-Mllls  law,  the  Federal 
Government  offers  grants  to  the  States, 
under  a  matching  formula,  if  they  arrange 
programs  to  cover  medical  expenses  of  "aged 
individuals  who  are  not  recipients  of  old- 
age  asslsUnce  (l.e..  relief)  but  whose  income 
and  resources  are  insufficient  to  meet  the 
costs  of  necessary  medical  expenses." 

The  dispute  over  effectiveness  of  the  law 
reflects  the  basic  differences  of  opinion. 

A  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the 
Elderly,  headed  by  Senator  Patkick  V. 
McNamaka.  Democrat,  of  Michigan,  came 
out  2  weeks  ago  with  a  sharp  report  declar- 
ing the  program  Ineffective. 

The  subcommittee  said  that  In  July  1963. 
"Only  148.000  people  received  MAA  (medical 
assistance  for  the  aged)  assistance — or  less 
than  1  percent  of  the  Nation's  older  citi- 
zens." 

The  suboxnmittee  report  listed  seven 
major  defects  of  the  program. 

"After  3  years  it  Is  still  not  a  national 
program,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  expect 
that  it  will  become  one  in  the  foreseeable 
future." 

"Stringent  ellglbUlty  tests,  lien  type  re- 
covery provisions  and  responsible  relative 
provisions  have  severely  limited  participa- 
tion In  those  Jurisdictions." 

"Except  for  those  four  States  having  com- 
prehensive programs  (Hawaii,  Massachusetts, 
New  York  and  North  Dakota)  benefits  are 
nominal,  nonexistent  or  Inadequate." 

"Administrative  costs  of  MAA  programs 
remain  too  high  In  most  Jtirisdlctlons." 

"The  distribution  of  Federal  matching 
funds  under  MAA  has  been  grossly  dispro- 
portionate, with  a  few  wealthy  States,  best 
able  to  finance  their  phase  of  the  program, 
getting  a  lion's  share  of  the  funds.  Five 
States.  California.  New  York.  Massachusetts, 
Michigan,  and  Pennsylvania,  for  example, 
received  88  percent  of  all  Federal  MAA  ftmds 
distributed  from  the  start  of  the  program 
through  December  31,  1962  (that  is,  88  per- 
cent of  $189  million),  although  those  five 
States  have  only  32  percent  of  the  Nation's 
elderly  people." 

"The  congressional  Intent  to  extend  assist- 
ance to  a  new  type  of  medically  Indigent 
person  through  MAA  has  been  frustrated 
by  the  practice  of  several  States  In  trans- 
ferring 100.0(X)  persons  already  on  other  wel- 
fare programs  •  •  •  to  the  Kerr-MUIs  pro- 
gram. The  States  have  done  this  to  take 
advantage  of  the  higher  matching  grant  pro- 
visions of  Kerr-Mllls,  saving  millions  of  dol- 
lars In  State  costs,  but  diverting  money 
meant  for  other  purposes." 

"The  welfare  aspects  of  the  MAA  pro- 
gram. Including  cumbersome  inveetigatlons 
of  eligibility,  plus  the  requirement  In  most 
States  that  resources  of  an  older  person  must 
be  depleted  to  a  point  of  near-dependency, 
have  further  reduced  participation." 

The  subcommittee  report  carried  a  dissent 
by  three  Republicans,  Senators  Evekett  M. 
DiRKSEK,  of  Illinois;  Bakkt  Goldwatek,  of 
Arizona;    and   Fkank    Carlson,    of   Kansas. 


They  differed  with  every  conclusion  of  the 
majOTlty  and  said  56  percent  of  the  people 
past  65  had  voluntary  health  Insurance  cov- 
erage as  of  the  end  of  1961  and  added:  "Nor 
is  there  substantiation  for  the  claim,  oft  re- 
peated that  those  persons  without  health 
Insurance  are  unable  to  pay  for  it." 

Thus  the  battle  lines  are  being  drawn  for 
a  resximptlon  of  large-scale  debate  on  this 
long-debated  issue. 

[From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Bee   Nov    1 
1963J  ■     ' 

Kerr-Mills  Bill  Fails  To  Meet  Health 
Needs 

The  Kerr-Mllls  bUl  was  enacted  by  Con- 
gress in  1960  as  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation's answer  to  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion's proposal  to  provide  hospital  care  for 
the  aged  through  social  seciirity. 

In  many  respects  the  Kerr-Mllls  program 
is  undesirable,  especially  in  that  It  requires 
oldsters  practically  to  take  a  pauper's  oath 
in  order  to  receive  aid.  And  in  some  States, 
though  not  in  California,  persons  getting 
benefits  must  give  liens  on  their  homes  to 
the  Government. 

Yet  these  objections  become  more  or  less 
academic  in  the  light  of  a  congressional  re- 
port showing  the  program  simply  Is  not 
meeting  the  needs  of  the  senior  citizens. 

The  majority  membership  of  the  Hotise 
Subcommittee  on  Health  of  the  Klderly  re- 
ported that  as  late  as  August  fewer  than  1 
percent  of  the  Nation's  old  folk  were  receiv- 
ing Kerr-MUIs  benefits. 

Said  the  report:  "Except  for  four  States 
having  comprehensive  programs  (Hawaii, 
Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  North  Da- 
kota) ,  benefits  are  nominal,  nonexistent  or 
Inadequate." 

Up  to  the  close  erf  last  year  88  percent  of 
the  disbursements  of  Federal  funds  under 
the  program  had  gone  to  five  States — Cali- 
fornia, New  Yca-k,  Massachusetts,  Michigan, 
and  Pennsylvania — which  meant  the  other 
45  States  got  only  12  percent,  certainly  far 
from  enough  to  provide  more  than  a  drop  in 
the  bucket  In  relation  to  the  needs  of  the 
pec^le. 

Thus  It  should  be  more  than  obvious  the 
Kerr-MUIs  program  is  not  an  answer  but  a 
denial. 

If  there  is  to  be  coverage  on  a  universal 
and  a  dignified  basis  it  shoiUd  be  done 
through  prepaid  social  security.  Even  the 
pending  program  is  Uttle  enough  but  it 
plainly  would  be  superior  to  a  system  <rf 
handouts  which  reached  only  148,000  elderly 
people  in  August.  1963. 

And  It  Is  a  cause  tot  shame  that,  because 
of  pressvu^  from  self-serving  groups.  Con- 
gress has  deferred  action  on  this  necenary 
legislation  for  at  least  another  year.  For 
many  people  who  cotild  be  benefited  by  the 
program,  a  year  from  now  will  be  too  late. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
what  the  schedule  will  be  for  the  re- 
mainder of  today  and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
leadership  had  hoped  to  get  a  little 
more  work  done,  but,  unfortunately,  be- 
cause of  circumstances  beyond  our  con- 
trol, we  shall  be  fortunate  to  dispose  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  appropriation 
bUl  at  this  late  "Wall  Street"  hour. 

Following  the  disposition  of  the  pend- 
ing bill,  it  is  the  intention  of  the  leader- 
ship to  take  up  Calendar  No.  620,  H.R. 
8747,  the  independent  offices  appropria- 
tion bill,  in  order  to  lay  it  before  the 
Senate  and  make  it  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 
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It  Is  anticipated  that  some  time  after 
the  disposition  of  that  bill  the  following 
measures  will  be  called  up: 

Calendar  No.  614.  H.R.  6001,  the  Wau- 
kegan  bill;  Calendar  No.  615,  S.  432.  and 
Calendar  No.  616.  H.R.  6518.  the  air  pol- 
lution bills;  Calendar  No.  617.  S.  298, 
and  Calendar  No.  618,  S.  1309,  the  small 
business  bills;  and  Calendar  No.  622, 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  129,  to  amen>l 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954. 

They  will  be  taken  up,  but  not  in  that 
order.  It  is  also  anticipated  that  on 
Wednesday  the  Senate  will  consider  the 
so-called  bracero  bill,  and  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  for  the  information  of  the 
Senate.  I  wish  to  state  that  I  made  an 
unintentional  misstatement  when  I  indi- 
cated that  possibly  on  Wednesday  next 
the  conference  report  on  the  legislative 
appropriation  will  be  taken  up.  I  now 
wish  to  inform  the  Senate  that  I  do  not 
know  when  it  will  be  taken  up.  but  it 
will  be  sometime  after  Wednesday. 

That  is  about  the  best  I  can  say  at  the 
moment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  most  of  tomorrow  will  be 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  inde- 
pendent offices  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  bill  and  some 
other  bills.  I  hope. 


CAPITAL  ISSUES  COMMITTEE 
WOULD  DO  THE  JOB 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  an  impor- 
tant editorial  in  this  mornings  New  York 
Times  entitled,  "Controls  for  the  Dollar." 
Noting  the  dramatic  improvement  in  our 
balance  of  payments  in  the  third  quar- 
ter, the  editorial  takes  strong  exception 
to  the  administration's  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  proposal,  and  instead,  should 
capital  outflow  continue  at  a  disturb- 
ing rate,  it  recommends  the  establish- 
ment of  a  capital  issues  committee.  I 
fully  agree. 

As  I  have  stated  at  least  on  two  occa- 
sions in  the  past  the  interest  equaliza- 
tion tax  would  not  be  an  effective  instru- 
ment in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
capital  outflows.  TTie  decline  in  capital 
outflows  In  the  third  quarter,  in  my  view, 
is  largely  due  to  the  uncertainty  created 
by  the  pending  measure  rather  than  the 
tax  that  would  be  placed  on  capital  ex- 
ports, should  the  measure  become  law. 
There  were  other  key  factors  that  con- 
tributed to  the  improved  third-quarter 
figures,  namely  an  increase  in  the  redis- 
count rate  and  the  improved  competitive 
position  of  U.S.  exports,  resulting  from 
stable  U.S.  prices  while  Western  Europe 
is  suffering  from  inflation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  the  New  York 
Times  editorial  dated  November  18. 1963, 
as  well  as  recent  articles  from  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  auid  the  New  York  Times 
offering  further  evidence  that  what  may 
well  be  the  basic  reasons  for  the  recent 
improvement  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  RccoKD,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  18.  19«31 

CONTBOLA   rOB   THX    DOIXAB 

Things  are  finally  looking  up  In  the  battle 
for  the  dollar.  The  third-quarter  results 
show  a  dramatic  improvement  over  the  dis- 
mal figures  for  the  first  half,  when  the  out- 
^  flow  of  dollars  reached  record  proportions. 
A  good  part  of  the  reduction  of  the  drain  la 
attributable  to  the  administration's  proposed 
tax  on  American  purchases  of  foreign  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  has  a  retroactive  provision. 
On  the  surface,  at  least.  It  can  be  argued  that 
passage  of  the  tax  would  bring  a  permanent 
improvement. 

But  other  factors  helped  to  stem  the  out- 
flow. The  Federal  Reserve's  increase  in  the 
discount  rate  served  to  cut  down  on  the 
short-term  capital  drain.  And  American 
manufacturers  seem  to  be  doing  better  be- 
cause they  have  maintained  stable  prices 
while  Europeans  are  facing  inflationary 
pressures. 

The  proposed  tax  cannot  bring  as  lasting 
an  improvement  as  a  further  bettering  of 
basic  economic  forces  that  will  enhance  our 
ccanpetltlve  position  in  world  markets  and 
attract  capital  from  abroad.  It  has  probably 
hit  the  peak  of  its  effectiveness  already,  be- 
cause prospective  foreign  borrowers  have 
been  marking  time,  waiting  to  see  Just  what 
restrictions  will  be  written  Into  the  bill.  If 
It  passes,  it  will  invite  a  renewed  seepage 
through  loopholes  that  always  accompany 
any  new  tax. 

With  competitive  forces  running  In  our 
favor,  the  administration  might  get  by  with- 
out any  specific  Instruments  to  stem  a  capi- 
tal outflow.  It  could  rely,  for  Instance,  solely 
on  Indirect  control  by  another  boost  In  in- 
terest rates.  But  tightening  credit  might 
hurt  domestic  activity  and  could  trigger  a 
rise  in  foreign  rates.  Prance  has  Just  raised 
its  discount  rate  to  counter  inflaUon,  so  that 
the  danger  of  a  general  escalation  In  rates, 
which  might  stifle  Investment,  cannot  be 
Ignored. 

If  controls  over  capital  movements  are 
deemed  necessary,  it  would  be  far  more  ef- 
fective to  employ  direct  controls  through  the 
establishment  of  a  capital-issues  cocninlttee 
to  pass  on  borrowings.  This  would  avoid 
the  creation  of  new  loopholes;  it  would  be 
temporary  and  it  would  not  set  up  an  artifi- 
cial two-price  system  for  funds.  Most  of  all, 
they  could  do  the  Job.  Controls  over  capital 
are  as  distasteful  as  any  other  barrier  to  lib- 
eralized trade,  but  if  they  are  to  be  used  in 
the  battle  to  defend  the  dollar,  there  should 
be  no  doubt  about  their  ability  to  work. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  18.  IMS] 
An  BooNoicic  Pnirr? — 'hSxu.  Th«kat  of  Bnx 

CtJTS  Patmxmt  Gap;  It  Bi4at  Not  Wokk  m 

Cask  or  Tax  Cut 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  enjoying 
considerable  success  In  hitting  upon  a  novel 
technique  for  influencing  business  without 
getting  congressional  approval  of  proposed 
changes  In  the  tax  structure.  The  new 
method  can  be  temxed  the  psychological  ap- 
proach to  economic  policy. 

It  may  not  have  been  the  administration's 
intention  to  rely  on  this  technique,  but  It  is 
apparenUy  Impressed  with  the  way  it  has 
been  working  on  both  the  domestic  and  for- 
eign fronts. 

Take  the  proposed  across-the-board  reduc- 
tion of  $11  billion  in  personal  and  corporate 
income  taxes.  According  to  administration 
sources,  the  anticipation  of  tax  relief  is  Im- 
portant In  causing  the  high  level  of  business 
activity. 

They  say  that  businessmen  and  consum- 
ers— as  well  as  Investors  on  Wall  Street — are 


acUng  as  If  the  Senate  Plnanoe  Committee 
had  already  approved  the  tax  cuts. 

Dsncrr  pakzd 

Although  It  can  be  argued  that  the  prom- 
ise of  tax  relief  has  had  lltUe  to  do  with  the 
rise  in  business  activity,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  proposed  Interest-equaUzatlon  tax 
on  American  purchases  of  foreign  stocks  and 
bonds  worked  wonders  In  reducing  the  coun- 
try's balance-of-payments  deficit  during  the 
third  quarter. 

In  this  case,  the  psychological  approach  Is 
all  that  the  administration  has  bad  to  de- 
pend on.  The  proposed  tax  has  not  cleared 
even  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
yet  it  brought  a  sharp  reducUon  in  the  flow 
of  dollars  out  of  the  country  ticketed  lor 
purchases  of  foreign  securities. 

The  balance  of  paymenu  Is  the  relation- 
ship between  payments  to  foreigners  and 
receipts   from   foreigners. 

During  the  third  quarter,  purchases  of  new 
foreign  Issues  amounted  to  $176  million,  or 
far  below  the  $520  million  that  flowed  out  In 
the  preceding  quarter.  There  is  usually  a  de- 
cline from  the  second  to  third  quarter,  but 
on  a  seasonally  adjusted  basis  the  reduction 
was  still  a  significant  one. 

The  decline  in  net  purchases  of  outstand- 
ing foreign  securities  was  equally  dramatic. 
According  to  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
fiowout  in  this  area  was  "nearly  zero," 
which  compares  with  a  drain  of  $52  million 
in  the  second  quarter  and  $48  million  In  the 
first. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  the  proposed  tax. 
these  results  cannot  be  denied.  The  pro- 
posal may  be  a  gimmick,  but  it  is  a  glnunick 
that  works. 

In  fact,  the  resulu  would  have  been  even 
better  if  the  proposed  tax  had  been  intro- 
duced earlier  In  the  third  quarter.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy did  not  propose  It  until  mid-July,  and 
its  retroactive  provision  was  not  supposed  to 
take  effect  I^efore  mid-August,  so  that  its 
impact  covered  only  half  of  the  period. 

Unless  Congress  speeds  Its  tlmeuble,  the 
proposed  tax  will  have  a  full  opportunity  to 
show  what  it  can  do  in  the  fourth  quarter. 
If  it  remains  a  mere  proposal,  the  prospect 
is  that  the  fiowout  will  be  reduced  to  an 
inconsequential  trickle. 

Treasury  ofliclals  are  said  to  be  against  any 
delay  In  passing  the  proposed  tax.  But  their 
eagerness  for  action  is  open  to  question,  be- 
cause the  present  uncertainty  surrounding 
the  proposal  is  much  more  effective  in  stem- 
ming the  long-term  capital  fiow  than  any 
tax  could  hope  to  be. 

XMAOB  CAST  BT   NOTRIltO 

The  proposed  tax  resembles  the  fable  about 
the  emperor's  new  clothes.  They  didn't  exist, 
but  almost  no  one  would  challenge  the 
image. 

If  the  proposed  tax  becomes  law,  foreign 
borrowers  and  American  lenders  will  no 
longer  be  In  the  dark.  They  will  be  able  to 
take  advantage  of  loopholes  that  are  sure 
to  be  devised. 

There  Is  no  telling  how  much  money  will 
then  go  into  foreign  securities  in  one  way 
or  another,  but  It  Is  bound  to  be  more  than 
the  present  negllble  fiow. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Nov.  11.  1963] 
EuBOPE's  LuBK  Dues — Pkwbb  Yamiub  DOLUUtS 
Ckoss  Atlantic  To  Bunj>  Pactokies  in  Old 
WoELD — Economic  Growth  in  Peancx, 
Gxbmant  Now  Tbails  UNmD  Statxs; 
Pboitt  Risk  Slows  Shabplt — Aiding  Bal- 
ance OF  Patmxnts? 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

The  great  fever  to  invest  in  Europe  has 
cooled. 

Behind  the  cooling  Is  a  little -noticed  pat- 
tern of  very  basic  economic  fact.  The 
much -publicized  business  expansion  in  most 
West  European  countries  now  lags  behind 
growth  In  the  United  SUtes.     And  corporate 
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profits  In  Europe  are  rising  much  less  swiftly 
than  In  America. 

"Nowadays,  when  a  company  asks  M»  how 
best  to  tap  the  European  market,  we're  much 
slower  to  advise  setting  up  oversea  produc- 
tion than  we  were  a  few  years  ago,"  says  a 
Chase  Manhattan  Bank  ofllcer  whose  Job  Is 
to  aaBlst  Chase  customers  wishing  to  sell 
their  products  overseas.  His  go-slow  advice 
is  fairly  typical  of  the  counsel  many  business 
consultanU  are  giving  Europe-minded 
customers. 

The  outpouring  of  investment  funds  to 
build  plants  in  Europe  long  has  worried  ad- 
ministration ofllclals  concerned  over  the 
Nation's  nagging  balance-of-pa3rments  deficit. 
These  funds  make  up  roughly  hatf  of 
America's  total  direct  Investment  outflow. 
They  constitute  a  major  i>art  of  the  pay- 
ments deficit,  which  occurs  because  Amer- 
icans spend  more  abroad  than  foreigners  do 
in  the  United  SUtes. 

dxbbct  iNVXBTMUrrS  dbop 

The  latest  Government  statistics  indicate 
many  buBlneasmen  ma^  indeed  be  adopting 
a  go-slow  attitude  to  n«w  European  invest- 
ments. At  last  report  in  the  second  quarter, 
VA.  direct  investments  In  Western  Europe 
totaled  $137  mllUon,  omly  a  third  of  the  first 
quarter  outflow  and  only  half  as  high  as  In 
the  comparable  1962  period.  The  latest  fig- 
ure, in  fact,  is  lower  than  in  any  3-month 
period  since  early  1961, 

Talks  with  plant  location  consultants  also 
point  to  a  recent  slowdown.  "The  inquiries 
we're  getting  from  American  companies 
wishing  to  set  up  facilities  In  Europe  are 
running  about  20  percent  behind  a  year  ago," 
reports  Leonard  C.  Taaeen,  senior  partner  of 
Pantus  Co.,  a  New  York-bas«d  location  con- 
sultant with  offices  in  Europe.  "This  Is  In 
oontcast  to  our  domestic  business,  which  is 
up  rtiarply  from  1902." 

It's  too  soon,  of  «ourae,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  recent  slowdown  ftg^als  the 
start  at  a  prolonced  decUne  of  UJS.  Invest- 
ment In  Europe.  A  renewed  spurt  of  Eu- 
rope's ecouotulc  growth  could  trigger  a  fresh 
flow  of  VS.  funds  across  the  Atlantic.  So 
could  failure  of  United  States-European  ef- 
forts to  pare  trade  reetrictlons:  with  high 
t*rtff  walls  to  hmtlle,  many  U.S.  exporters 
would  be  forced  to  set  up  production  over- 
seas or  abandon  the  Bixropeen  market. 

Most  economisU  who  keep  close  tabe  on 
foreign  investments,  however,  doubt  the 
showdown  is  merely  temi>orary.  "Some  of 
the  great  attractions  European  production 
once  held  for  X33.  companies  are  fast  being 
wiped  out."  says  a  Commerce  Department 
analyst.  "With  these  gone,  there's  bound  to 
be  a  letup  in  the  Investment  flow." 

BLOWKB     rOEOPKAM     EXPANSION 

Among  the  foremost  of  these  attractions 
has  been  the  fast  economic  growth  of  West- 
ern Europe,  relative  to  expansion  in  the 
United  SUtes.  But  now,  the  record  clearly 
•hows,  most  European  lands  are  actually  ex- 
panding more  slowly  than  America. 

The  table  below  tnkces  the  economic 
growth  of  major  European  countries  and  the 
tlnlted  SUtes  since  the  start  of  19«a.  Indus- 
trial production — an  economic  index  based 
largely  on  phyrtcal  measures  and  therefore 
not  easily  distorted  by  inflation — is  the  yard- 
sUck  used. 
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Of  the  nine  Buropean  oountiies  listed,  only 
Italy  and  Belgium  have  recently  expanded 


faster  than  the  United  SUtes,  the  table 
shows.  And  even  In  these  two  countries,  the 
output  rise  has  slowed  markedly  In  the  last 
few  months.  Says  an  economist  for  a  large 
New  York  bank:  "Who  would  have  dreamed 
several  years  ago  that  the  United  SUtes 
would  soon  be  growing  faster  than  nations 
like  West  Germany  and  Prance?" 

Other  attractions  Europe  has  held  for 
many  U.S.  corporations  are  relatively  low 
production  costs  and  high  profiU.  But  theee 
lures  also  are  fading  rapidly,  talks  with  busi- 
nessmen and  other  observers  indicate. 
THE    CAP    a    cLosmo 

"When  we  began  producing  in  Europe  some 
years  ago,  the  cost  of  turning  out  a  given 
item  over  there  was  only  about  75  percent  as 
high  as  In  the  United  SUtes,"  recalls  Henry 
P.  Brockschmldt,  a  vice  president  of  Perkln- 
Elmer  Corp.,  a  scientific  Instriunent  maker. 
"Now.  It  cosU  at  least  90  percent  as  much 
and  the  gap  Is  closing." 

Labor  is  the  chief  cause  of  Europe's  climb- 
ing production  coete,  most  analysta  agree. 
Unlike  the  United  SUtes  where  labor  ex- 
pense per  unit  of  production  has  actually 
declined  3  percentage  polnU  In  3  years, 
Europe's  hourly  wags  levtis  are  rising  far 
faster  than  the  hourly  output,  or  prodiic- 
tlvlty,  of  Kur(^>ean  workers. 

In  Germany,  for  instance,  labor  cosU  per 
unit  of  output  have  sweUed  about  25  per- 
cent since  1969.  In  the  Netherlands  and 
luly,  the  rise  amounts  to  approximately  20 
percent.  In  Prance  and  Britain.  It  to  nearly 
15  percent. 

The  sptral  at  Elmopean  labor  coeU  will 
probably  continue,  zxMet  observers  predict. 
Iliey  reason  that  latxir  sborteges  overseas 
will  surely  became  more  acute  as  the  1960's 
unfold.  Stodlee  by  Bela  BelMsa,  who 
teaches  economics  at  Yale,  forecast  the  slae 
of  Germany's  labor  supply  will  be  no  littger 
in  1970  than  at  present.  This  is  because  the 
postwar  birth  rate  In  war-ravaged  Germany 
was  extraordinarily  low,  unlike  the  postwar 
rate  in  America. 

The  labor  picture  emerging  elsewhere  In 
Weeten  Europe  is  not  very  different  from 
the  German  sttuattoo,  says  Mr.  Beleaea.  He 
predicts  the  yearly  growth  of  the  entire 
area's  labor  force  between  now  and  197*)  will 
be  less  than  1  percent,  or  only  half  the 
projected  annual  rise  In  the  United  SUtes. 

"The  Increasing  strains  on  Korope's  labor 
supply  are  bound  to  hurt  the  area's  Invest- 
QMnt  appeal."  conclodee  Mr.  Belassa. 

Adding  to  Exirope'B  labor  woes  Is  the  fact 
that  strikes  abound,  despite  the  splrallng 
wage  levels.  Example:  Some  2  nniiiif>n 
Prench  public  utlUty  wwkers  recenUy 
marched  off  their  Jobs  In  a  1-day  warning 
strike  to  d»ma.T><^  higher  pay;  the  walkout 
left  most  of  Paris  without  electricity. 
rswBB  ojs.  nmiKxs 

Labor -management  relations  in  the  United 
SUtes,  by  oomperlsoB,  are  becoming  more 
tranquil.  In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  only 
540.000  U.S.  workers  were  Involved  in  strikes. 
reporU  the  Labor  Departnent.  That's  fewer 
than  In  any  like  period  since  World  War  H. 

Climbing  ooets  are  squeezing  the  proflte  of 
ntany  European  operations,  reporto  Indicate. 
"A  few  years  ago.  our  proflte  amounted  to 
as  much  as  10  percent  of  sales  at  our  Euro- 
pean production  facilities."  says  Perkin-EI- 
mer's  Mr.  Brockschmldt.  "Currently,  onr 
margins  abroad  are  down  in  the  6  to  7  per- 
cent range."  He  adds,  "Labor  shortages  are 
a  big  ptroblem." 

A  recent  survey  by  Fortune  suggest  the 
pressure  on  proflta  abroad.  In  1962,  the  mag- 
azine reporU.  aggregate  after-tax  proflte  of 
the  100  largest  foreign  industrial  concerns. 
mostly  West  European,  were  lees  than  1  per- 
cent higher  than  thoae  of  the  top  100  a  year 
earlier.  This  near  plateau  of  profits  occurred 
de^lte  an  11 -percent  sales  Increase,  the 
survey  sUtee. 


cuifBiMG  D.B.  PBorrrs 

The  profit  picture  In  America  U  markedly 
different.  After-tax  corporate  earnings  in 
the  United  SUtes  reached  a  record  $34.6 
billion  In  1962.  aome  IS  percent  higher  than 
in  1961,  and  recent  reporte  show  the  rise 
is  continuing.  At  the  same  time,  U.S.  profit 
margins  are  dlmblng  sharply;  the  latest 
Government  figures  show  second  quarter 
profits  of  American  manufacturers  amounted 
to  5  percent  ot  sales,  up  from  3.6  percent 
as  recently  as  early  1961. 

Though  the  chief  cause  of  the  investment 
slowdown  to  hard  economics,  other  consid- 
erations also  are  Involved,  many  analysU 
contend.  For  example,  sonve  companies  ap- 
parently are  betting  trade  barriers  between 
Europe  and  the  United  SUtes  ultimately 
will  be  hauled  down.  Also,  economlste  say, 
recently  toughened  rules  on  tazatlcm  of 
some  Europe-based  operations  may  dis- 
courage would-be  Investors. 

Another  deterrent  is  simply  the  vast  siae 
of  the  stake  VS.  companies  already  have  In 
Western  Europe.  Their  European  plant  fa- 
cilities are  now  worth  nearly  $10  blUlon,  up 
from  $4  billion  as  recently  as  1967.  The 
current  stake  is  nearly  as  large  as  U.S.  com- 
panies' worldwide  direct  InvestmenU  abroad 
only  a  doien  years  ago. 

LESS   WXLCOm    ABBOAOT 

"Many  American  corporations  that  shook! 
logically  set  op  production  In  Emope  have 
already  dofie  so;  now,  they're  able  to  sup> 
port  further  oversea  projects  wlQj  funds 
earned  abroad,"  aays  an  officer  of  Jttrw  York's 
First  National  City  Bank.  "In  adtfltlOB,  there 
are  areas  in  Europe  where  tbe  VS.  interest 
has  grown  so  large  that  the  foreign  nations 
concerned  are  becoming  less  wrieomln^  kosts 
to  new  Investments." 

J\ist  as  Europe's  economic  problems  a^ 
pear  to  discoorage  some  new  InvestmenU 
from  the  United.  SUtes.  ao  Amerkss's  rtotng 
burtnees  strength  may  eventually  proofit 
more  Buropean  concerns  to  bulM  fin  ■!■  la 
the  United  SUtas,  some  eoonmntoto  tarecMt. 

Tliare'k  little  in  the  record.  l>ciiwi.m.  to 
indicate  a  marked  increase  of  direct  iin«et» 
menu  from  Europe  fts  already  imderway.  Ih 
the  second  quarter.  West  Suvopeaa  cencHaa 
put  $27  million  Into  UjB^  tmdUtktm,  vtf  tt€i^ 
their  first  quarter  taraBtflaent  bat  BUghHy 
less  than  In  the  like  1963  period,  and  tm 
below  the  $137  mUMon  aeoo^  (|uaater  turn 
from  UJ3.  CTBnpantee  to  Europe. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  11.  IMS}' 

TkAonro  Dsncxr  Rbbs  nr  Extbops — Coacmnr 

MABKErR^K)«TB  AH  Excess  arTxramm 

(By  Edward  T.  O  "roolc> 

BBuaaaa.   Novaa&ber  1ft.— Tbfe   dsAett  la- 
the European  Common  Market's  balance  ot 
trade — the  excess  of  Importe  over  e:QX>rt»— 
for  the  first  9  months  of  1903  wffl  be  abotit 
$900  mimon  greater  than  in  tbe  1963  peitod. 

This  could  mean  bolance-of-paymenti 
trouble  for  the  trade  bloc  In  the  future. 

An  anlysls  released  here  over  the  weekend 
by  the  executive  commission  of  the  European 
Community  added  that  the  9-moQth  trade 
deficit  trend  had  continued  into  the  autimui 
months. 

"The  expansion  of  exporU  to  nonmember 
coimtries  slackened  aomewhat,"  the  study 
said,  "while  oa  the  Impart  aide  the  autxunn 
recovery  proved  relatively  vlgoroua." 

Unless  capital  Imporu  compeneaU  for  the 
net  outflow  of  funds  catised  by  the  trade 
deficit,  balonce-of -paymenU  problems  con  ke 
expected  to  develop. 

The  rising  trade  deficit  ot  tbe  Coflunoa 
Market  six — ^Weet  Germany.  Pronoe,  Italy, 
the  Netherlands,  Belgium,  and  Luxem- 
bonrg— comes  at  a  time  when  captUI  tmporta 
are  Increasing  owing  to  the  Kennedy  admin-' | 
istration's  dollar  defense  program  Introduoefl" 
lost  Btimmer. 
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Taken  together,  these  two  trends  could 
spell  stormy  weather  for  the  Community  un- 
less  co\interinea«ures    are   adopted. 

One  such  measure  normally  expected 
would  be  an  Increase  In  Interest  rates  here  to 
attract  new  capital  Imports.  But  the  Com- 
mon Market  has  a  gentleman's  agreement 
wltii  the  United  States  that  It  will  not  offset. 
by  Increasing  Its  Interest  rates  here,  the  rise 
In  U.S.  Interest  rates  that  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration put  Into  effect  last  summer. 

The  chief  reason  for  the  community's  1963 
trade  deficit  has  been  Increased  Imports  by 
Prance.  Unlike  a  similar  Increase  In  West 
Germany,  the  rise  In  French  Imports  was  not 
accompanied  by  a  compensating  Increase  in 
exports. 

With  Internal  prices  also  pushing  upward 
as  a  result  of  Inflationary  pressures.  France 
will  be  hard  put  to  expand  her  Imports  In 
the  future  without  some  drastic  form  of  price 
controls.  Such  action  could  disturb  the 
balance  of  trade  of  the  other  Common  Mar- 
ket members,  with  corresponding  disturbing 
effects  on  their  economies. 

OVKSSXA  DfVXSTlCKNTS  UP 

U.S.  comiMuiles  with  heavy  Investments  in 
oversea  operations  are  continuing  to  add  to 
those  investments  at  a  rapid  rate,  according 
to  a  sxirvey  released  today  by  McKinsey  & 
Co..  Inc. 

The  international  management  consultant 
found  in  Its  survey  of  100  major  Industrial 
companies,  that  oversea  assets  had  risen  by 
18  percent  in  1963.  At  the  same  time,  the 
domestic  assets  of  these  companies  increased 
by  only  6  percent. 

There  were,  however,  some  signs  that  the 
retxims  on  oversea  investment,  which  had 
been  accelerating  far  more  rapidly  than  re- 
turns on  domestic  investment,  were  leveling 


FOaSIGN    8AI.ZS   RISS 

The  100  companies,  which  had  aggregate 
salM  of  about  $60  billion  last  year,  have  In- 
creaMd  their  foreign  sales  375  percent  since 
1950.  At  the  same  time,  their  domestic  vol- 
lune  has  risen  by  40  percent,  according  to  the 
MfiKlnsey  report. 

l4Mt  year,  however,  their  oversea  sales  in- 
ereaaed  9  percent,  while  their  domestic  reve- 
nue rose  by  10  percent. 

OoQcurrently,  the  profits  on  foreign  invest- 
ments have  been  dropping  back  closer  to  the 
margin  on  domestic  business.  The  return 
on  foreign  direct  Investments  dropped  to  14 
percent  last  year  from  a  high  of  18  percent 
in   196S. 

The  rvtum  is  still  larger  than  that  on 
domestic  operations,  but  the  margin  of  dif- 
ference is  growing  smaller.  Domestic  profits 
Increased  by  16  percent  last  year,  while  over- 
Ma  profits  rose  an  average  of  8  percent. 

STTBSmAKBS   IHCSKASK 

One  of  the  more  revealing  findings  of  the 
McKinsey  report  is  that  the  UjS.  companies 
are  pressing  the  conversion  of  their  foreign 
•ales  from  exports  to  sales  made  by  oversea 
subsidiaries. 

Since  1960,  the  100  companies  Increased  the 
production  of  their  oversea  plants  by  420 
percent.  Last  year,  foreign  production  rose 
19  percent  while  export  volume  grew  by 
8  percent. 

The  companies  sxirreyed,  McKinsey  ac- 
knowledged, are  thoee  with  exceptionally 
high  interests  in  the  international  arena 
and  not  representative  of  all  UJ3.  Industry. 

However,  Ollber  H.  Glee,  director  of  the 
consulting  concern's  oversea  activities,  noted 
that  "the  fact  that  these  companies  have 
continued — and  in  many  cases  even  in- 
creased— the  pace  of  their  expansion  over- 
seas is  evidence  that  the  full-scale  participa- 
tion in  the  world  economy  has  become  part  of 
their  long-term  strategic  planning.  This 
means  that  more  and  more  U.S.  companies 
are  becoming  true  world  enterprises." 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  JO.  1963) 

OE   iNCKXASiNG    Its    Expokt   Salxs — Custom 

Sxavicc  Is  SrazssED  roa  Big  TaANsroaxEas 

(By  Philip  Shabecoff) 

"It  costs  a  little  more  but  the  quality  is 
worth  It." 

This  kind  of  slogan  is  familiar  In  adver- 
tising of  consumer  products  such  as  coffee 
or  cigarettes,  but  It  would  hardly  seem  to  be 
a  suitable  merchandising  approach  for  huge 
electric  power  machinery. 

Yet  it  is  with  exactly  this  technique  that 
the  transformer  division  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Co.  has  Increased  its  export  sales  nearly 
80  percent  in  the  last  3  years. 

Despite  prices  that  are  slightly  higher  than 
those  of  its  competitors  in  England.  Ger- 
many and  Switzerland,  OE's  transformer 
division  has  raised  its  export  sales  by  well 
over  $7  million  in  3  years  and  has  taken  more 
than  19  percent  of  the  free  world  market  for 
power  converters. 

It  has  done  so  by  stressing  custom  service 
and  quick  delivery  to  its  customers  in  the 
developing  countries  of  Africa,  Asia  and 
South  America. 

Transformers  are  giant  devices,  costing  as 
much  as  several  hundred  thousand  dollars 
each,  that  convert  electricity  from  one  volt- 
age to  another.  Most  European  manufac- 
turers, who  until  recently  controlled  90 
percent  of  the  world  export  market  for  them, 
manufacture  these  transformers  according  to 
standard  specifications,  Donald  Sampson, 
export  director  for  OS's  transformer  divi- 
sion, said. 

However,  mechanization  of  OE's  trans- 
former plants  at  PittsQeld.  Mass.,  Rome,  Ga., 
and  Hickory,  N.C.,  together  with  the  use  of 
computers  In  designing  the  devices,  has 
enabled  the  division  to  design  transformers 
efficiently  and  quickly  to  the  customer's 
specifications,  Mr.  Sampson  said. 

"With  our  computers,  one  of  our  engineers 
can  ask  for  16  new  transformer  designs  in 
the  morning  and  have  them  on  his  desk  by 
lunch,"  the  OE  executive  declared. 

With  this  versatility,  the  division  was  able 
to  go  after  small  specialized  Jobs  wherever 
they  appeared.  It  found  customers  through- 
out the  world  who  were  willing  to  pay  a 
little  extra  for  a  transformer  built  to  meet 
their  specialized  needs  or  who  wanted  quick 
delivery. 

A  OB  official  asserted  that  the  division 
is  able  to  fill  orders  within  2  to  7  months, 
whereas  European  suppliers  take  from  12  to 
IS  months  to  deliver  an  order. 

UNUSUAL   raOBLKMa 

OE's  flexibility  has  enabled  it  to  cope 
with  some  bizarre  problems.  In  India,  the 
division's  biggest  customer  this  year,  many 
railway  tunnels  are  narrow  and  dome  shaped. 
They  were  originally  built  to  convey  British 
troops  and  presented  an  effective  roadblock 
for  the  h\ige  transformers. 

OK  engineers  devised  a  simple  answer  to 
this  problem.  They  shipped  the  transform- 
ers in  narrow,  dome-shaped  packages. 

For  some  areas,  where  power  station  sites 
are  inaccessible  by  road  or  rail,  the  division 
has  provided  transformers  broken  down  into 
small  packages  that  can  be  carried  on  a 
man's  bcu:k.  These  packages  are  accom- 
panied by  do-it-yourself  assembly  instruc- 
tions. 

The  acceleration  of  the  transformer  di- 
vision's export  sales  came  at  a  time  when 
extra  sales  were  badly  needed.  By  1969,  the 
U.S.  electrical  industry  was  confronted  with 
a  severe  excess  capacity.  Because  of  this 
overproduction  and  also  because  of  antitrust 
litigation,  transformer  prices  were  plunging. 

At  the  same  time,  competition  from  Eu- 
ropean Imports  was  getting  stiffer.  At  one 
point  in  the  1950's.  European  exports  ac- 
counted for  12  percent  of  transformer  sales 
in  the  domestic  market. 
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However,  the  excess  capacity  and  the  fall- 
ing prices  put  VB.  transformers  in  a  better 
competitive  position  vis-a-vis  the  European 
products. 

With  their  Improved  competitive  position, 
therefore.  OE,  Westlnghouse,  and  other 
U.S.  manufacturers  were  able  to  recapture 
the  initiative  in  the  domestic  market.  Eu- 
ropean products  now  account  for  only  about 
2  percent  of  sales  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Sampson  said  that  it  was  unlikely 
that  OE  would  be  able  to  make  a  significant 
dent  in  the  European  market,  which  Is  tightly 
controlled  by  domestic  industries  there. 
Except  for  some  sales  in  Italy.  OE  makes 
virtually  no  shipments  of  transformers  to 
Western  Europe. 

However.  OE  is  sanguine  about  future 
export  possibilities  In  the  developing  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  It  believes  it  will  con- 
tinue to  Improve  its  comj^etitlve  position 
in  world  trade  as  European  production  costs 
rise. 

The  transformer  division  hopes  to  double 
its  export  sales  within  the  next  4  years. 


A  SUMMARY  REPORT  ON  THE  NINTH 
ANNUAL  PLENARY  SESSION  OP 
THE  NATO  PARLIAMENTARIANS 
CONFERENCE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  because 
I  had  to  preside  over  the  Economic  Com- 
mittee as  Chairman  on  2  days  of  its 
meeting,  November  4  and  5.  I  was  the 
only  Member  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  Ninth  Annual  Plenary  Session  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Conference 
held  in  Paris  on  November  4-8.  I  shall 
try  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  delib- 
erations which  took  place.  For  the  in- 
formation of  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unaiii- 
mous  consent  to  have  inserted  in  the 
RscoRD,  at  this  point,  the  report  of  the 
Economic  Committee,  including  its  five 
recommendations  which  were  adopted  at 
the  plenary  session  on  November  8. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Report  and  Recommxmdations  op  thi  Eco- 
nomic COMMrrrzx,  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ians' CONPERZNCE 

The  Economic  Committee,  having  met  on 
July  12  Jointly  with  the  Working  Party  on 
Latin  America,  met  again  during  the  week 
of  the  annual  session  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference. 

As  a  result  of  its  work,  the  Committee  is 
submitting  five  reconunendattons  to  the  Con- 
ference, which  were  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  Committee. 

PREPARATORY    WORK 

This  satisfactory  result  was  made  possible 
largely  through  the  preliminary  meeting  of 
the  Committee  and  the  essential  staff  work 
undertaken  in  the  period  between  the  eighth 
and  ninth  annual  conferences. 

Country-by-country  reviews  were  sub- 
mitted by  the  following  countries:  Belgium, 
Prance,  the  German  Federal  Republic,  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  Canada. 

Staff  papers  were  also  submitted  by  officers 
and  members  of  the  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee notes  especially  in  this  connection 
the  following  papers: 

"Problems  of  the  Transport  Sector,"  by 
Senator  J.  van  Buggenhout. 

"The  Economic  Implications  of  Outer 
Space,"  prepared  according  to  the  instruc- 
tions of  Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvm. 

"The  Problem  of  Primary  Commodities," 
report  presented  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
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"Multilateral  Investment  Ouaranteea," 
submitted  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits. 

"The  International  Monetary  System  and 
World  Economic  Growth."  submitted  by  Sen- 
ator Jacob  K.  Javits. 

"An  East-West  Ttade  Code,"  submitted  by 
Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrra. 

"^TOfKMalM  tot  Oemuin  Emergency  Legis- 
lation in  Connection  with  Civil  Emergency 
Planning.  With  Special  Reference  to  Power 
Supply  Problenas,"  suhtnltted  by  Prof.  F. 
Burgbacher. 

"The  Problem  of  Atlantic  TYade."  by  Dr. 
Kurt  Blrrenbach. 

"Rei>ort  on  Action  Implementing  Economic 
Committee  Recommendation  m  (The  At- 
lantic Community  Development  Oroup  for 
Latin  America  (ADELA) ) ." 

Comments  by  member  governments  on 
Committee  papers  wer*  also  presented  by 
Senator  John  J.  Connelly,  of  Canada,  and 
Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits,  of  the  United  States. 

rscommrnhations 

The  first  recommendation  recognizes  the 
success  of  the  Conference  in  sponsoring  the 
ADELA  project  and  requesU  that  the  Work- 
ing Party  be  authorized  to  continue  its  ef- 
forts in  pursuing  the  obJecUves  of  an  ADELA 
Investment  Company  until  such  time  as  it 
acquires  legal  status;  thereup>on  invites  the 
OECD,  lADB,  and  OAS  to  assume  respon- 
sibility for  the  continuation  of  the  policy 
which  led  to  this  initiative:  and  calls  for 
the  continuance  of  the  Working  Party  and 
for  it  to  report  to  the  President  of  the  Con- 
ference on  the  fulfillment  of  Its  initial  terms 
of  reference  when  the  organization  of  the 
ADELA  Investment  Company  has  been  pro- 
vided for. 

The  second  recommendation  reiterates  the 
importance  of  achieving  implementation  of 
the  recommendation  I  of  the  eighth  annual 
Conference.  This  deals  with  the  question  of 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  and  harmoniza- 
tion of  policies  in  respect  of  It. 

The  third  recommendation  dravrs  atten- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  nontarlff  bar- 
riers inhibit  International  trade.  It  covers 
such  matters  as  quotas,  discriminatory  regu- 
lations, customs  evaluation  and  nomencla- 
ture, aiut  other  regulations  and  practices 
which  act  as  barriers  to  trade.  The  recom- 
mendation em^phaalces  the  importance  of 
theae  restrictions  on  trade  during  a  period 
when  the  Kennedy  round  of  trade  negotia- 
tions la  about  to  take  place. 

The  fourth  recommendation,  perhaps,  the 
moat  important  of  all,  urges  member  Gov- 
ernments to  give  their  support  to  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  the  t«mpcn-ary  imbalance 
of  paymenta  of  major  countries  in  the  Al- 
lianca.  This  problem.  If  left  unaolved,  will 
continue  to  affect  not  only  the  rate  of  growth 
of  the  developed  countries  but  the  living 
standards  of  the  peoplea  of  tlM  underdevel- 
oped free  world. 

The  fifth  recommendation  requests  au- 
thority to  set  up  a  Working  Party  to  study 
and  make  recommendations  of  measures  to 
accelerate  the  development  of  the  less  de- 
veloped countries  in  the  Alliance:  no  ex- 
penditure Is  called  for  In  connection  with 
such  authority. 

RLRCnON    OP    OPPICZRS 

The  following  were  unanimously  reelected : 
Chairman,  Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits  (United 
SUtes  of  America):  Vice  Chairman.  Prof. 
Prita  Bvirgbacher  (Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many): Rapporteur.  Mr.  Anthony  Kershaw. 
Member  of  Parliament  (United  Kingdom). 
Recommendation  I 

The  Conference,  noting  the  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Atlantic  Community  Develop- 
ment Group  for  Latin  America  (ADELA), 
as  carried  out  under  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians' Working  Party  In  ImplemenUtlon 
of  Economic  Committee  recommendation  in. 
approved    by    the    eighth    plenary    session. 
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November  16,  1962:  approving  of  the  acUons 
recorded  in  the  aforementioned  report;  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OECD, 
the  Preaidant  of  the  lADB,  the  Secretary 
General  of  the  OAS,  the  Members  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  Working  Party,  and  the  personnel  of 
ADELA,  and  for  the  cooperation  of  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphket.  who  acted  with  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K.  Javits,  as  U.S.  cosponsor  of  the 
ADKLA  program,  and  of  other  officials,  both 
public  and  private,  in  member  nations  of  the 
OECD  and  Latin  America;  declaring  that  the 
cooperative  efforts  to  prepare  an  action  pro- 
gram to  meet  the  economic,  social,  and  edu- 
cational requirements  for  i-atm  American 
progress  In  freedom  are  expected  to  continue 
with  the  support  and  aa&istance  of  the  OECD, 
lADB,  and  OAS;  recommends; 

1.  that  the  Working  Party  be  authorized 
to  continue  its  efforts  for  6  months  with  re- 
spect to  the  ADELA  project;  and 

2.  the  Working  Party  be  authorized  to  In- 
vite the  OECD,  LADB,  and  OAS  to  take  over 
Its  responsibilities  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

3.  upon  consummation  of  steps  1  and  2. 
the  Working  Party  to  submit  its  closing  re- 
port ooQcemlng  completion  of  Its  mission 
to  the  President  of  the  Conference. 

Recommendation  II 

The  Conference,  recognizing  that  Its  rec- 
ommendation No.  I  adopted  by  the  plenary 
session  of  the  eighth  annual  Conference  in 
1992  on  the  subject  of  trade  with  the  Soviet 
bloc  has  not  been  adequately  implemented, 
and  recognizing  fiirther  that  developments 
since  the  eighth  Conference  make  it  even 
more  essential  in  the  interests  of  free  vrorld 
economic  strength  to  harmonize  if  possible 
the  trade  policies  of  the  member  countries 
with  respect  to  the  Soviet  bloc  Including 
such  policies  as  credit  terms,  patents  and 
copyrights,  status  of  traders,  arbitration  o* 
disputes,  and  trade  practices;  recommends: 

"Hiat  member  governments  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  be  called  upon  to  Imple- 
ment recommendation  No.  I  on  Bast-West 
Trade  adopted  at  the  eighth  animal  Con- 
ference and  to  advise  the  Conference  as  to 
such  implementation. 

Recommendation  111 

The  OcKiference  reoognizing  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  eoonomies  at  the  developing 
and  developed  free  world  countries  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  trade  and  recognia- 
Ing  that  nontarlil  barriers  to  trade  continue 
to  inhibit  trade,  and  reoogniaing  that  im- 
portant negotiations  to  reduce  barriers  to 
trade  and  to  expand  trade  will  take  place  in 
1M4:  reoommanda: 

That  nontarlff  barriers  to  trade  be  consid- 
ered especially  by  the  member  oountrlee  and 
the  North  Atlantic  Council  with  a  view  to 
reducing  the  burden  of  such  nontarlff  bar- 
ners  upon  trade  and  that  such  nontarlff 
barriers  he  a  prime  object  of  trade  and  tariff 
negotiations  to  be  undertaken  among  the 
members  of  the  OATT  at  Geneva  in  1964  and 
of  the  United  Nations  Trade  and  Develop- 
ment Conference  in  that  year. 

Recommendmtion  TV 
The  Conference,  while  welcoming  the  de- 
velopment In  international  techniquee  de- 
signed to  deal  with  temporary  monetary  Im- 
balances, states  its  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lem Off  the  balance  of  paymenta  is  ot  the 
hlgheat  importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
free  world  and  especially  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people  of  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries and  further,  that  the  failure  to  provide 
adequate  international  liquidity  impairs  the 
defense  effort  of  the  nations  of  NATO;  \irges 
the  NATO  Council  to  give  further  considera- 
tion to  its  recommendation  VI  adopted  by 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference;  calls  upon  the  member  govern- 
ments to  lend  every  support  to  the  active 


consideration  of  this  problem  by  the  Inter- 
national McKietary  Fund  and  the  Paris  Club 
In  their  impending  study,  and  by  other  inter- 
national agencies  and  institutions,  and  for 
concrete  reconunendations  on  how  best  to 
deal  with  the  problem  ot  International  li- 
quidity and  Imbalances  In  international  pay- 
ments In  the  Interesu  of  freedoip  and  f re* 
world  economic  prosperity. 

Recommendation  V 
The  Conference  recognizing  the  success  of 
the  Conference  In  the  ADELA  project.  Is  en- 
couraged in  seeking  a  similar  initiative  in 
the  NATO  area  and  therefore  calls  for  the 
designation  by  the  Chairman,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians* Conference,  of  a  Working 
Party  to  be  appointed  by  leaders  of  the  re- 
spective delegations  acting  In  an  official  ca- 
pacity, to  include  Greece,  Turkey,  Portugal. 
Iceland,  United  Kingdom,  United  States, 
Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and  Canada;  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  of  action 
which  should  be  taken  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  less  developed  coxmtrles 
within  the  NATO  Alliance  Itself. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  A  number  (rf  reports 
were  submitted  by  members  of  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  Itself.  From  the  U.S. 
point  of  view,  I  would  say  that  the  re- 
ports and  recommendations  dealing  with 
East- West  trade  and  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munity Development  Oroup  for  t^tttt^ 
America — ADELA — are  of  prime  inter- 
est Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  hare  these  reports  inserted  at  this 
point  of  the  proceedings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  reports 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R»c- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Am  Bast- West  "naxm.  Coom 

(Submitted  by  Senator  Jacob  K.  Jatrb) 

The  question  of  East-West  trade,  which. 
has  been  a  significant  element  of  the  East- 
West  policy  confronUUon  since  the  Second 
World  War,  has  taken  on  new  importanca 
within  the  past  year  for  two  reasons:  first. 
Its  volume  is  expanding,  and  second,  thera 
Is  evidence  that  the  Soviet  Union  attachea 
new  Importance  to  possible  liberalization  at 
the  prevailing  restraints  which  the  West,  and 
partlctilarly  the  United  States,  has  applied 
to  such  trade. 

In  the  last  10  years,  the  trade  exchange 
(impcMts  and  exports)  between  the  free  world 
countries  and  the  Soviet  bloc  has  grown  from 
slightly  more  than  $3  bllUon  in  19&2  to  over 
•  10  biUlon  in  1062.  This  volume  Is  still,  at 
course,  a  very  small  percentage  of  total  world 
trade,  and  the  U.S.  ahare  has  been  so  «»«»n 
as  to  be  Insignificant  by  any  quantitative 
standard.  UJ3.  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1962  were  only  $20  mllUon.  while  the 
exports  of  other  free  world  industrialized 
countries  amounted  to  »1.2  billion.  U3.  ex- 
ports to  the  Eastern  European  satellite  coun- 
tries In  1962  amounted  to  $105  million  ($95 
million  to  Poland),  while  exports  from  all 
free  world  industrialized  coimtries  were 
valued  at  $1.7  billion. 

In  aggregate  terms,  this  trade  is  of  minor . 
significance  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Total  im- 
ports from  nonbloc  sources  represent  less 
than  1  jMrcent  of  Soviet  gross  national  prod- 
uct. Imports  from  the  industrialized  nom- 
bloc  countries,  which  would  provide  ma- 
chinery and  equipment  of  principal  value  to 
the  Soviet  economy,  represent  only  one-haU 
of  I  percent  of  Soviet  ONP. 

This  trade  obviously  could  not  appre- 
ciably affect  the  Soviet  Union's  military  ca- 
pability or  long-term  eooncxnic  growth.  So- 
Viet  military  capability  is  based  on  iU  own 
advanced  weapons  technology.  The  Sovieil 
Union  would  be  no  more  likaly  to  becocns  da- 
pendent  upon  Weatam  aoorces  tot  mUltary 
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designs  and  production  than  the  United 
States  would  be  Inclined  to  rely  on  Soviet 
sources  for  American  military  development. 

This  leaves  the  question  of  whether  the 
total  denial  of  Western  exports  to  the  Soviet 
Union  might  appreciably  affect  Soviet  eco- 
nomic growth.  It  seems  highly  unlikely  that 
this  would  be  possible  because  Soviet  Indus- 
try Is  broadly  based  on  domestic  materials 
and  resources  for  which  the  Soviets  are  not 
dependent  upon  Imports  from  the  West.  As 
far  as  Its  agricultural  sector  Is  concerned, 
Soviet  difficulties  there  are  basically  the  re- 
sult of  Institutional  defects  which  are  so  In- 
grained In  the  Communist  system  that  it  is 
difficult  to  visualize  how  they  could  be  cured 
short  of  abandoning  the  Conununlst  system 
of  economic  organization  Itself.  This  In  fact 
Is  what  has  happened  In  the  Communist 
countrlee  which  have  made  progress  In  agri- 
culture. In  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  agricul- 
tural production  has  been  placed  on  an 
almost  completely  free  and  Individual  basis, 
and  this  is  a  development  we  certainly 
should  welcome.  In  the  Soviet  Union 
problems  of  inadequate  incentives.  Ineffec- 
tive procurement  and  distribution,  and  the 
inefficiencies  Inherent  in  collectivized  or  state 
farming  are  the  governing  factors,  rather 
than  specific  Import  requirements  from  the 
West. 

For  all  these  reasons,  the  denial  of  West- 
em  exports  to  the  Soviet  Union  might  at 
most  have  a  short-term  disruptive  effect  on 
Soviet  economic  planning  at  a  given  time,  If 
a  ban  were  Imposed  for  reasons  growing  out 
of  serious  new  East-West  tensions.  Trade 
with  the  West  as  a  general  matter,  however, 
must  necessarily  be  a  marginal  factor  In  the 
performance  and  potentialities  of  the  Soviet 
economy. 

There  Is,  of  course,  a  qualitative  factor 
which  enters  the  equation.  The  Soviet  bloc 
countries  find  it  cheaper  In  terms  of  the  dis- 
position of  their  resources  In  some  Instances 
to  add  to  capacity  through  Imports  of  mod- 
em plants  and  technology  than  to  build  all 
the  additional  facilities  foreseen  In  their 
long-range  plannlng^  themselves.  At  the 
same  time,  the  ability  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  other  Soviet  bloc  countries  to  im- 
port from  the  indxistrlalized  West  has  been 
sharply  limited  by  sparse  export  capabilities, 
although  the  bloc  has  continued  to  use  ap- 
preciable amounts  of  scarce  foreign  exchange 
to  purchase  foodstuffs  and  industrial  ma- 
terials of  a  purely  expendible  nature  as  con- 
trasted with  capital  equipment  or  proto- 
types. In  1962,  for  example,  the  Soviet 
Union  used  $4  million  of  foreign  exchange  to 
pxirchase  tallow  In  the  United  States. 

The  fact  that  East-West  trade  is  of  mar- 
ginal importance  in  aggregate  terms  either 
to  the  East  or  to  the  West  does  not  erase 
the  fact  that  this  marginal  contribution  Is 
viewed  as  having  a  certain  economic  Impor- 
tance by  both  sides.  Resort  to  Imports  in- 
volves a  tlniesavlng  factor  for  the  bloc 
which  facilitates  adherence  to  production 
schedules  and  realization  of  plan  targets. 
Trade  with  the  West  is  thus  of  sufficient  im- 
portance to  the  Soviets  that  they  would 
prefer  to  continue  to  rely  upon  this  mar- 
ginal adjustment  mechanism  of  Importing 
from  the  Industrialized  countries  If  It  can 
conveniently  be  arranged,  particularly  If 
credit  can  be  used  to  cover  the  capital  equip- 
ment component  of  such  trade.  For  the 
major  trading  countries  of  the  West,  the 
record  Is  quite  clear  that  they  regard  orders 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  as  having  commercial 
and  political  Importance  from  their  own 
standpoint,  especially  in  industries  subject 
to  underemplo3rment. 

Apart  from  the  economic  and  strategic 
factors  summarized  above,  the  political  and 
psychological  Importance  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
of  Western  controls  Is  substantial.  This 
sensitivity  on  the  part  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
countries  to  what  they  regard  as  discrimina- 
tory   treatment   by   the   West   suggests   the 


utility  of  East-West  trade  relationships  as 
a  possible  bargaining  area  under  certain 
circumstances. 

In  analyzing  the  problem  of  East-West 
trade  from  the  standpoint  of  the  national 
Interest  over  the  years  since  the  Second 
World  War,  the  United  States  has  viewed 
that  Interest  as  being  Involved  In  four  partic- 
ular areas: 

First,  the  possible  strategic  contribution 
of  exports  to  the  bloc:  second,  the  use  by  the 
bloc  of  trade  and  related  long-term  credits 
as  a  means  of  penetrating  the  less-developed 
countries  In  ways  that  may  threaten  the 
growth  of  Independent  regimes;  third,  the 
potentialities  available  to  the  bloc  to  dis- 
rupt world  markets:  and.  fourth,  the  possi- 
bility that  certain  of  the  Western  Allies  may 
become  unduly  dependent  upon  Soviet  bloc 
supplies  or  markets. 

A  variety  of  actions  and  programs  have 
been  undertaken  over  the  years  to  minimize 
these  risks.  The  multilateral  Coordinating 
Committee  (Cocom)  program  has  placed 
agreed  restraints  on  strategic  exports  and  on 
the  control  of  transshipments.  The  foreign 
assistance  program  in  collaboration  with  the 
foreign  aid  programs  of  other  Western  coun- 
tries has  been  used  as  flexibly  as  possible  to 
counter  Soviet  penetration  In  less  developed 
countries  and  to  augment  Western  Influence. 
The  new  and  unconunltted  countries  have 
been  encouraged  to  associate  themselves  with 
the  multilateral  trade  and  flnancial  institu- 
tions and  the  Western  system  of  Interna- 
tional trade  and  payments.  Joint  Western 
efforts  have  been  made  to  deal  with  such 
special  problems  of  trade  vulnerability  as 
those  involving  Greece  or  Turkey.  Soviet 
activities  In  International  commodity  mar- 
kets such  as  oil  or  tin  have  been  the  subject 
of  Western  collaboration.  Efforts  have  been 
made  through  international  commodity 
studies  or  agreements  to  meet  the  market- 
ing problems  of  less  developed  coiintrles  and 
reduce  their  vulnerability  to  Soviet  bilateral 
trade  machinations. 

The  Western  response  to  the  problems  of 
trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc  must  continue 
to  be  both  varied  and  flexible.  There  Is  no 
single  solution  to  the  problem  of  protecting 
the  national  interest  in  this  field.  One 
channel  of  action,  which  has  been  Increas- 
ingly discussed  In  recent  years,  might  be  the 
development  of  a  code  of  trading  practices 
which  would  have  the  effect  of  limiting  the 
scope  for  disruptive  activities  by  the  Soviet 
bloc  and  at  the  same  time  prescribing  a  more 
satisfactory  basis  for  commercial  dealings 
between  market  economy  and  state  trading 
countries.  Such  a  code  need  not  cry  to  cover 
all  questions  at  issue  In  East-West  trade.  It 
should,  however,  serve  as  a  guide  and  as  a 
unifying  Influence  for  free  world  countries 
in  their  bilateral  trade  relations  with  bloc 
countries.  It  might  evolve  into  a  concrete 
set  of  proposals  that  could  be  presented  for 
agreement  to  the  bloc  countries.  It  would 
be  advisable  to  explore  such  a  proposal  first 
with  the  countries  alined  In  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization  since  they  Include 
most  of  the  principal  trading  countries  hav- 
ing Important  trading  relationships  with  the 
bloc. 

In  addition  to  reaching  agreements  among 
Western  countries  on  a  common  trade  code 
to  be  proposed  to  the  Soviet  bloc.  Western 
countries  should  also  harmonize  their  pol- 
icies on  extending  credits  to  the  bloc.  Their 
aim  should  be  to  limit  the  terms  of  such 
credits  so  as  not  to  allow  the  U.8.SJI.  and 
other  Soviet  bloc  countries  undue  flexibility 
in  continuing  essential  hard  currency  Im- 
ports despite  balance-of-payments  problems. 
The  effect  of  longer  term  credits  to  the  bloc 
would  be  to  permit  the  bloc  countries  to 
defer  the  surrender  of  gold,  foreign  assets, 
or  hard  currency  exports  and  thus  to  have  a 
very  free  hand  In  planning  their  allocation 
of  internal  resources.  It  would  be  well  nigh 
ludicro\is  for  the  NATO  countries  to  be  giv- 


ing the  Soviets  better  credit  terms  than  are 
permitted  to  less  developed  countries  of  the 
free  world. 
A  proposed  code  follows: 

"Code  or  Pais  Practicxs  in  Inteknational 
Tbaox 

"1.  rAcn.rrATU<G  acczss  to  maskkts 

"Each  government  shall  permit  the  entry 
Into  and  residence  and  travel  within  Its 
territory  of  bona  fide  foreign  commercial 
representatives  and  salesmen,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  normal  conduct  of  their  business, 
including.  Inter  alia: 

"(a)  Opportunity  to  procure  suitable  fa- 
cilities such  as  office  space,  warehouse  space, 
space  for  the  public  display  of  merchandise, 
and  facilitation  for  the  post-sales  mainte- 
nance and  servicing  of  their  products. 

"(b)  Access  to  importing  and  exporting 
Interests,  banks.  Insurance  companies,  pub- 
licity and  advertising  media,  and  postal  and 
other  conununlcatlons  facilities. 

"(c)  Freedom  to  bring  In  advertising  mate- 
rial and  samples,  and  to  disseminate  the 
same  within  the  national  territory. 

"(d)  Freedom  to  bring  In  or  employ  locally 
interpreters,  translators,  secretaries,  ac- 
countants, technical  experts,  and  legal 
counsel. 

"X.    rUBUCATION     or    LAWS,    REGULATIONS,     AND 
STATISTICS 

"Each  government  shall  publish  promptly 
all  laws,  regulations.  Judicial  decisions  and 
administrative  decisions  affecting  foreign 
trade,  and  adequately  detailed  statistics  re- 
garding foreign  trade.  In  such  a  manner  as 
to  enable  governments  and  traders  to  become 
acquainted  with  them. 

"3.    PATENT    AND    COPTmiCHT    PaOTECTION 

"Each  country  shall  observe  equitable 
standards  of  patent  and  cop3rrlght  protection, 
and  shall  maintain  procedures  so  that  for- 
eign nationals  are  able  In  practice  to  obtain 
adequate,  prompt,  and  effective  compensa- 
tion for  the  use  of  their  Industrial  and  Intel- 
lectual property. 

"4.   BtTLZS  ON  STATE  TRAOINO 

"In  a  country  which  maintains  any  state 
enterprise  with  exclusive,  or  special  privileges 
regarding  purchases  or  sales  (other  than  pur- 
chases purely  for  governmental  use)  such 
enterprises  shall  make  any  purchases  and 
sales  involving  Imports  or  exports  solely  in 
accordance  with  commercial  considerations, 
such  as  price,  quality,  availability,  market- 
ability, transportation  costs  and  other  con- 
ditions, and  foreign  enterprises  shall  be  af- 
forded adequate  opportunity  to  compete  on 
an  equal  basis  In  State  pxirchases  and  sales 
abroad.  Such  State  enterprises  shall  not 
claim  sovereign  Immunity  with  respect  to 
their  commercial  operations. 

"5.    SWITCHING  or  PSOCUEXMENT 

"Each  government  shall  Insure  that  Its 
agencies  or  state  trading  enterprises  shall 
not  arbitrarily  change  sources  of  Imports 
for  purely  political  reasons  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  disrupt  the  normal  marketing  arrange- 
ments of  supplying  countries. 

"S.    XEZXPORTATION 

"Each  Government  shall  Insure  that  Its 
agencies  or  state  trading  enterprises  do  not 
reexport  a  commodity  imported  from  anoth- 
er country  at  a  price  lower  than  that  at 
which  It  was  originally  exported,  and  do  not 
make  reexports  contrary  to  the  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  country  of  origin. 

"T.    DinCPIMG  AND  MARKET  DISRUPTION 

"Each  government  shall  establish  or  main- 
tain procedures  to  insure  that  its  agencies 
or  state  trading  enterprises  do  not  Introduce 
products  Into  the  commerce  of  another  coun- 
try at  such  prices.  In  such  quantities,  or  at 
such  a  rate  as  to  cause  or  threaten  serious 
Injury  to  an  established  Industry  In  the  lat- 
ter country. 
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"S.    SETTLEMENT   Ot   COMMERCIAL    DISPUTES 

"Each  government  shall  facilitate  the  use 
of  arbitration  in  the  settlement  of  disputes 
that  arise  in  the  course  of  International 
commerce.  To  that  end,  each  government 
shall  avoid  taking  any  action  to  prevent  the 
Inclusion  in  agreements  of  provisions  for 
settlement  of  such  disputes  in  third  coun- 
tries or  for  the  appointment  of  arbitrators 
who  are  nationals  of  third  countries. 

"9.    CONSULTATION 

"Each  government  shall  accord  sympathet- 
ic consideration  to.  and  shall  afford  ade- 
quate opportunity  for,  consultation  regard- 
ing such  representations  as  may  be  made  by 
another  governmeot  with  respect  to  any 
matter  affecting  the  operation  of  this  code." 

Report  on  Action  Implementing  Economic 
Committee  Recommendation  in — The 
Atlantic  Community  Development  Group 
POR  Latin  America  (ADELA) 

At  the  September  1962  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  Economic  Commit- 
tee. Senator  Jacob  K.  Javits.  Chairman,  pre- 
sented a  preliminary  report  on  Western  Eu- 
ropean participation  In  Latin  American  de- 
velopment. In  discussion  of  this  report,  it 
was  decided  to  have  a  more  complete  pres- 
entation prepared  for  the  Economic  Commit- 
tee meeting  in  November  1962  and  on  this 
basis  to  submit  recommendations  for  action 
by  the  plenary  session. 

The  November  1962  report,  "The  Role  of 
the  OECD  in  the  Economic  Development  of 
Latin  America"  (Doc.  E.  129).  and  recom- 
mendation III  of  the  Economic  Committee 
were  adopted  by  the  plenary  session  on  No- 
vember 16.  1962.  To  implement  this  rec- 
ommendation, that  the  "private  and  public 
sectors  of  the  member  nations  of  the  OECD" 
be  enlisted  In  an  accelerated  development 
program  for  Latin  America  In  coordination 
with  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  Working 
Party  was  appointed  at  the  plenary  session. 
Under  the  chairmanship  of  Mr.  Javits,  the 
members  of  the  Working  Party  are:  M.  Lu- 
clen  Radoux  (Belgium);  M.  Claude  Roux 
(France);  Dr.  Kurt  Blrrenbach  (Germany); 
Mr.  Giuseppe  Vedovato  (Italy);  Miss  W.  van 
Stoetwegen  (Netherlands);  Mr.  Anthony 
Kershaw  (United  Kingdom);  Mr.  John  Hall 
(alternate)  : 

Subsequently,  four  additional  members 
were  appointed  to  the  Working  Party:  Mr. 
Herb  Gray  (Canada);  Mr.  Helland  (Norway); 
M.  Tavares  (Portugal) ;  M.  Gulek  (Turkey) . 

The  Working  Party  convened  for  its  first 
meeting  on  April  5,  1963,  In  Paris.  Present 
were:  Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Javlte,  Dr.  Aurello  Peccel 
(for  Mr.  Vedovato),  M.  Roux,  and  Dr.  Hell- 
muth  Wagner  (for  Dr.  Blrrenbach ) .«  M. 
Radoux  came  personally  to  Paris  on  April  7, 
was  Informed  by  I>r.  Peccel  of  the  actions 
taken,  and  concurred.  All  regular  and  alter- 
nate members  subsequently  received  a  re- 
port from  the  Chairman. 

•  ;  In  accordance  with  the  discussion  at  this 
Working  Party  meeting,  the  Atlantic  Com- 
munlty  Development  Group  for  Latin 
America  ( ADELA \  was  organized  the  fol- 
lowing day— April  6.  Headquartered  In 
Paris.  ADELA  has  as  Executive  Directors 
Dr.  Aurello  Peccel  for  Europe.  Dr.  Julio 
Gonzales  del  Solar  (European  representative 
of  the  Inter- American  Development  Bank) 
for  Latin  America,  and  Mr.  Warren  Wllhelm 
for  the  United  States.  Serving  as  advisers 
to  ADELA  are  Prof.  Milton  Katz  (Harvard 
University),  and  Dr.  Felipe  Herrera  (Presi- 
dent. Inter- American  Development  Bank). 
Mr.  Herbert  J.  Blitz  ts  Executive  Secretary  to 


'  Note. — Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey  Is 
working  Jointly  with  Senator  Javits  in  this 
effort  in  the  bipartisan  tradition  of  U.S.  for- 
eign policy  (represented  also  by  Dr.  John  E. 
Rlelly  of  his  staff)  and  continues  to  be  ac- 
tively engaged  In  It. 


ADELA.  An  advisory  committee  from  busi- 
ness, banking,  the  foundations,  and  univer- 
sities, serves  in  the  United  States  (princi- 
pals: George  Moore,  EmlUo  CoUado).  Mod- 
est financing  has  been  provided  by  Ford 
Foundation  and  U.S.  business,  in  order  to 
supfKjrt  the  office  and  other  staff  functions 
of  ADELA. 

Continuing  liaison  has  been  established 
by  ADELA  with  the  Inter-American  Develop- 
ment Bank,  the  Organization  of  American 
States.  International  Bank  for  Reconstruc- 
tion and  Development,  the  International  Fi- 
nance Corporation,  and  the  Organization  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development 
(OECD),  as  well  as  the  following  Institu- 
tions and  organizations,  among  others: 
The  Development  Assistance  Committee  to 
the  OECD;  the  Business  and  Industry  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  OECD;  the  Atlantic 
Institute;  and  the  Committee  for  European 
Cooperation  with  Latin  America  (CECAL), 
established  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
International  Christian  Union  of  Business 
Executives    (UNIAPAC)    Forum. 

In  June  of  1963,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Economic  Committee  submitted  a  report — 
F.51EC(63)4 — on  ADELA  to  the  Standing 
Committee  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference. 

On  July  12.  1963,  a  Joint  meeting  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Economic  Commit- 
tee and  the  Working  Party  on  Latin  America 
was  held  at  NATO  headquarters  in  ParU. 
At  this  meeting  the  Executive  Directors  and 
the  Executive  Secretary  of  ADELA  attended 
In  order  to  present  an  Interim  progress  re- 
port. The  meeting  approved  the  work  done 
up  to  that  date,  including  the  proposals  for 
the  establishment  of  a  multinational  Invest- 
ment company  and  for  efforts  to  bring  Euro- 
pean, Canadian,  and  U.8.  technical  and 
managerial  skills  into  Latin  America.  A 
document  drawn  up  on  September  16,  1963, 
outlines  the  ADELA  Investment  Co.  proposal 
and  is  available  as  an  Economic  Committee 
document. 

The  Joint  meeting  also  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion that  ADELA  "call  a  conference  on  No- 
vember 8  to  10,  to  consider  the  recommenda- 
tions of  ADELA  as  authorized  by  the  Work- 
ing Party  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference";  and  "that  the  Executive  Direc- 
tors of  ADELA  be  directed  to  coordinate  their 
activities  with  a  member  of  the  Working 
Party  In  each  country."  Although  ADELA's 
work  has  been  proceeding  at  a  pace  more 
rapid  then  contemplated  and  is  achieving 
concrete  results,  circumstances  beyond 
ADElA's  control  necessitate  a  delay  In  hold- 
ing the  Conference  until  mid-December  1963. 

It  ts  expected  that  the  stricture  of  the 
proposed  multinational  lnvestu-*nt  company, 
described  in  the  background  do  iments  re- 
ferred to  above,  will  be  set  v  .  In  a  few 
months.  At  the  mld-Decembe.'  Conference, 
It  Is  hoped  to  form  an  organizing  company 
which  would  draw  up  the  charter  of  the  in- 
vestment company  and  find  suitable  man- 
agement for  its  operation.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  Investment  company  Itself  will  be 
come  operational  during  the  spring  of  1964. 
The  Conference  will  be  held  under  the  aus- 
pices of  ADELA  and  would  place  the  forma- 
tion of  the  organizing  company  within  the 
broad  framework  of  the  original  ADELA  ob- 
jectives, approved  by  the  Working  Party; 
I.e.,  the  preparation  of  recommendations  and 
an  action  plan  designed  to  harness  Increased 
private  and  public  sector  participation  of 
OECD  member  nations  to  programs  meeting 
the  economic,  social  and  educational  require- 
ments for  Latin  American  progress  In  free- 
dom. The  proposed  Investment  company,  if 
successfully  organized,  would  represent  a 
concrete  achievement  in  accordance  with  the 
original  objectives  of  ADELA. 

It  ts  expected,  with  the  formation  of  the 
organizing  company  as  the  hard  core  around 
which  the  ADEXA  program  can  be  built,  that 
support  and  assistance  for  ADELA  activities 


can  be  assumed  by  the  OECD,  lADB,  and 
OAS.  This  result  would  implement  the  in- 
tent of  the  Ecomonlc  Committee  Recommen- 
dation ni  (approved  November  16,  1962),  to 
the  effect  that  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation  and 
Development  and  the  President  of  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank,  in  coordina- 
tion with  the  Secretary  General  of  the  Or- 
ganization of  American  States  •  •  •  enlist 
the  private  and  public  sectors  of  the  member 
nations  of  the  Organization  for  Economic 
Cooperation  and  Development  In  an  accel- 
erated development  program  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica •  •  *."  Thus,  the  direct  adivsory  re- 
sponsibility of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Working  Party  would  be  transferred  to  the 
above  organizations,  with  the  nonprofit 
ADELA  group  acting  as  liaison  with  the  or-  ^ 
ganizlng  company  and,  later,  the  Investment  > 
company. 

In  accordance  with  this  transfer  of  re- 
sponsibilities, the  Chairman  of  the  Economic 
Committee  and  the  Working  Party  has 
received  cc«nmunlcatlons  from  the  principal 
offlcera  of  the  lADB  and  OAS.  Pertinent 
excerpts  follow: 

President  Felipe  Herrera  (communication 
dated  October  17,  1963) :  "After  the  very 
fruitful  conversations  that  I  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  having  during  the  last  few  weeks  with 
you,  with  the  Executive  Directors  of  ADELA, 
and  with  groups  of  businessmen  and  finan- 
ciers from  Europe,  the  United  States,  and 
Latin  America,  I  believe  it  ts  useful  for  me 
to  reiterate  to  you  some  of  my  viewpoints  on 
your  valuable  Initiative  of  fostering  closer 
links  between  European  and  Latin  American 
private  interests. 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  think  that  the  formula  proposed  by 
the  Executive  Directors  of  ADKLA  of  creating 
a  multilateral  private  Investment  company  to 
operate  in  Latin  America  could  constitute 
a  valuable  contribution  toward  attaining  the 
goals  which  are  being  sought.  This  formula 
could  very  well  complement  other  formulas 
falling  within  the  wider  concept  of  strength- 
ening the  overall  economic  and  flnancial  re- 
lationships of  Europe  and  Latin  America. 
Within  this  wider  approach,  the  Inter- 
American  Development  Bank  has  been  work- 
ing in  several  concrete  directions,  including 
placing  of  bond  Issues  in  European  markets, 
selling  to  European  bankers  participations  in 
Its  loans,  using  its  facilities  to  undertake 
the  administration  of  trust  funds,  and  ar- 
ranging financial  operations  parallel  to  lADB 
loans  In  Latin  American  countries. 

"I  understand  that  Important  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  basic  Idea.  I  believe  that 
after  this  first  stage,  that  Is.  once  expressions 
erf  Interest  by  an  Important  group  of  finan- 
ciers and  businessmen  to  create  a  financial 
institution  of  the  type  suggested  have  been 
clearly  obtained,  it  would  be  appropriate  to 
enter  into  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  the 
formal  structure  of  the  financial  institution 
to  be  established,  as  well  as  of  lU  p>osltlon 
vls-a-vis  Inter-Amerlcan  regional  organiza- 
tions like  oura,  and  vis-a-vis  other  interna- 
tional financial  organizations. 

"As  to  the  formal  definition  of  the  rela- 
tionships between  the  Bank  and  the  insti- 
tution that  might  be  created,  I  wUh  to 
reiterate  that  we  are  completely  open  to 
exploring  the  several  alternatives  that  could 
be  presented.  We  know  that  two  criteria 
have  already  been  defined.  On  the  one  hand, 
there  are  those  who  consider  that  tm  in- 
stitution of  the  nature  of  ADELA  should 
be  completely  Independent  of  any  intergov- 
ernmental organization.  On  the  other  hand. 
there  are  those  that  rather  believe  that  an 
Initiative  of  this  kind  should  have  origi- 
nated from  the  Inter-American  Development 
Bank,  taking  for  granted  that  changes  have 
to  be  made  in  our  institutional  framework 
to  enable  us  to  fulfill  the  main  objective  of 
ADELA;  that  is,  Investing  In  equity  capital. 
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"WlMit«ver  formula  U  ultimately  adopted, 
I  believe  tbat  the  BanlL's  current  activities, 
whldi  are  conflned  to  granting  loans,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  private  enterprlaes 
operating  In  Latin  America,  can  be  expanded 
and  facilitated  through  association  with  the 
type  of  operations  that  can  be  undertaken 
by  means  of  a  mechanism  such  as  the  one 
proposed. 

"TELxra  Hxaaxaa." 

Assistant  Secretary  General  William  San- 
ders (communication  dated  Oct.  39,  1063)  In 
the  absence  of  Secretary  General  Jose  Mora: 

"In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary  General 
I  should  like  to  acknowledge  the  communi- 
cation recently  received  concerning  the  date 
for  the  ADELA  meeting  In  Parts,  It  Is  the 
Intention  of  the  Secretary  General,  as  com- 
municated to  you  earlier,  to  attend  that 
meeting. 

"I  believe  It  would  be  appropriate  for  us 
at  thia  time  to  Indicate  to  you  the  Im- 
portance that  we  attach  to  this  particular 
Initiative.  We  agree  that  one  of  the  most 
effective  means  for  strengthening  the  pri- 
vate sector  In  Latin  America  Is  to  obtain 
assistance  from  the  private  sector  In  coun- 
tries outside  the  region  such  as  United 
States,  Western  Europe,  Canada,  and  Japan. 

"It  has  been  a  privilege  for  the  Secre- 
tariat to  be  associated  in  the  discussions 
and  preparatory  work  which  have  taken 
place.  It  is  our  hope  and  Intention  to  con- 
tinue to  collaborate  In  this  Important  new 
venture  and  to  provide  all  the  assistance 
possible. 

"WnxiAM  Sanokrs." 

Also,  the  Chairman  and  ADELA  have  been 
assured  of  the  Interest  and  personal  coopera- 
tion of  the  Secretary  General  of  the  OECD, 
Dr.  Thorkll  Krlstensen. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  With  respect  to  the 
recommendations  on  East-West  trade. 
I  wish  to  make  reference  to  the  recom- 
mendation on  the  same  subject  which 
was  adopted  at  the  eighth  plenary  ses- 
sion in  1962.  Since  no  report  was  made 
by  the  North  Atlantic  Council  on  that 
recommendation  of  1962,  the  point  of 
this  year's  recommendation  is  that 
action  should  be  taken  on  last  year's.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in  the 
RxcoKD  at  thls^polnt  the  text  of  last 
year's  recommendation  on  East-West 
trade.  ^ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendation was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 
Economic    Committex    RccomcxNOATioM    I 

The  Conference  of  NATO  Parliamentarians 
recognizing  that  some  member  coimtries  as 
well  as  uncommitted  coxmtries  may  derive 
substantial  benefits  from  trade  with  the  So- 
viet bloc  conducted, along  the  lines  of  normal 
commercial  practices;  recognizing  further 
that  It  may  be  contrary  to  the  Interests  of 
free  world  economic  strength  and  develop- 
ment to  ask  such  countries  to  forgo  any  or 
all  of  the  benefits  derived  from  such  trade; 
recommends: 

(1)  That  the  North  Atlantic  Coiincll  re- 
view existing  arrangements  for  tlie  coordina- 
tion of  the  policies  of  the  member  countries 
of  the  Alliance  on  East-West  Trade  and  on 
the  Soviet  economic  aid  and  trade  offensive, 
in  order  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  their 
policies  to  meet  the  objectives  of  NATO. 

(2)  That  member  governments  should 
seek  uniformity  In  respect  of  items  listed 
as  strategic  materials  to  be  embargoed  In 
East-West  trade  and  that  provisions  should 
be  made  for  an  agency  to  determine  excep- 
tions for  member  governments  which  believe 
that  they  must  nonetheless  carry  on  such 
trade. 

(S)  That  member  governments  should 
consult  together  In  the  NATO  Council  to  re- 


view their  policies  on  tmd  to  coordinate 
action  within  the  framework  of  NATO  with 
regard  to  East-West  trade  in  nonstrateglc 
goods  and  to  determine  what  step*  should 
be  taken  to  Insure  that  member  countries 
are  not  vitally  dependent  on  their  trade  with 
the  Communist  countries. 

(4)  That  member  governments  should 
oonsiUt  together  in  the  NATO  Council  to 
develop  an  administrative  means  by  which 
to  coordinate  their  policies  and  progranis  to 
deal  with  economic  warfare  by  the  Conunu- 
nlst  countries;  to  provide  compensation, 
where  this  may  be  required,  In  matters  of 
East-West  economic  warfare;  to  pursue  co- 
c»-dlnated  policies  toward  developing  coun- 
tries In  the  light  of  economic  warfare;  and 
to  make  specific  recommendations  to  mem- 
ber countries  on  specific  commodities  and 
articles  involved  in  economic  warfare. 

(5)  That  member  countries  are  urged  to 
avoid  allowing  excessive  dependence  on  im- 
ports of  oil  from  the  Communist  countries 
and  toward  that  end  should  report  to  the 
NATO  CouncU  what  they  consider  a  safe 
maximum  percentage  of  their  requirements 
to  be  drawn  from  the  Communist  countries. 
Member  countries  are  also  urged  to  diversify 
sources  of  supply;  to  cooperate  In  the  main- 
tenance of  reserve  tanker  tonnage  in  excess 
of  day-to-day  requirements;  to  seek  safe- 
guards from  possible  future  interruption  In 
supply  by  aiming  at  greater  self-sufficiency 
and  the  maintenance  of  stockpiles  of  not  less 
than  90  days  of  civilian  requirements;  to 
Improve  the  techniques  of  energy  fcx-ecast- 
ing;  and  to  deploy  the  necessary  scientific 
and  technical  effort  to  enable  them  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  benefits  of  nuclear  power 
as  soon  as  practicable. 

(8)  That  member  governments  should  be 
Invited  to  reexan\lne  their  systems  of  taxa- 
tion and  their  regulations  in  the  energy  field 
with  a  view  of  keeping  the  cost  of  energy  low 
and  affording  a  free  choice  to  the  consumer. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  In  the  context  of  re- 
evaluation  of  the  political  and  economic 
impact  of  trade  with  the  Soviet  bloc — 
a  reevaluation  which  is  now  proceeding 
at  governmental  and  private  levels  in  the 
United  States  and  among  most  of  the 
NATO  allies — the  ordered  approach  ad- 
vocated by  the  1962  recommendation 
takes  on  added  significance.  Further- 
more, the  rough  draft  on  a  possible  Trade 
Practices  Code  in  East-West  trade  con- 
tained in  the  report  submlted  to  the  Eco- 
nomic Committee  this  year  deserves  care- 
ful study. 

With  respect  to  the  Atlantic  Commu- 
nity Development  Group  for  Latin  Amer- 
ica, I  very  much  hope  that  before  the 
end  of  this  session  I  shall  be  able  to  make 
a  further  report  to  the  Senate  on  the 
actions  taken  to  Implement  this  Impor- 
tant Initiative.  Undoubtedly,  with  the 
difBcult  situation  in  certain  parts  of  Latin 
America,  our  interest  in  successfully  en- 
listing our  NATO  partners  and  Japan  In 
a  program  to  strengthen  the  private  en- 
terprise and  Investment  sector  In  Latin 
America  takes  on  great  urgency. 

My  Inability  to  be  present  during  the 
concluding  3  days  of  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  of  necessity  lim- 
its the  scope  of  my  report  on  the  plenary 
session.  However,  I  am  convinced  from 
the  proceedings  I  attended  over  the  first 
2  days  of  the  plenary  session  and  subse- 
quent reiports  that  the  Conference  is  tak- 
ing on  a  growingly  important  role  in  the 
destinies  of  the  great  NATO  Alhance.  It 
is  most  encouraging  that  in  speaking 
from  own  national  perspectives — both  In 


committee  and  plenary  sessions — the 
NATO  Parliamentarians  maintain  a  pro- 
found awareness  of  the  need  for  a  unified 
Alliance  and  for  the  measures  necessary 
to  maintain  such  unity.  I  ask  for 
unanimous  consent  that  all  recommen- 
dations adopted  by  the  Ninth  Plenary 
Session  of  the  NATO  Parliamentarians' 
Conference  be  Inserted  in  the  Record. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  recom- 
mendations were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Rxcord,  as  follows: 

RXCOMMKMDATIONS      OF     THE      NATO      PaXLIA- 

MXNTAXIAMS'    CONrXSXNCB 

STANDINO  COMMrTTKX 

KeeomTnendation  J 

Whereas  the  Conference  considers  that  It 
must  be  regarded  as  a  matter  of  great  impor- 
tance for  Its  activities  that  It  is  informed 
in  good  time  before  the  next  meeting  about 
the  results  of  the  reconunendatlons  adopted 
by  It;  Is  of  the  opinion  that  It  Is  also  of 
Importance  to  learn  whether  those  recom- 
mendations have  been  passed  on  to  the  rele- 
vant authorities  with  or  without  comment 
or  additions — and  In  the  former  case  also  to 
be  Informed  of  the  contents  thereof;  there- 
fore It  recommends: 

That  this  Information  should  be  supplied 
to  the  Rapporteurs  of  Its  Committees  within 
8  months  of  the  end  of  the  Conference. 

Recommendation  II 

The  Conference,  having  noted  the  report 
of  the  Special  Conunlttee  of  the  Conference 
charged  with  the  st\idy  of  its  institutionali- 
zation; expresses  Its  appreciation  ot  the  work 
done  by  that  committee  in  preparing  Its 
report;  having  also  noted  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  PoUtlcal  Committee  that  the 
Conference  holds  two  sessions  annuaUy,  pref- 
erably one  in  North  America  and  one  in 
Europe;  recommends: 

The  members  of  this  Conference  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  competent  authorities 
to  this  reconunendatlon  and  to  report  back 
to  next  year's  Conference  with  a  view  to  Its 
Implementation  in  1966;  decides  that  the 
staff  of  the  International  Secretariat  shall 
be  increased  so  as  to  be  able  to  provide  more 
effective  assistance  to  Committee  Rap- 
porteurs; recommends: 

That  the  budget  for  1965  be  increased  to 
permit  the  implementation  of  this  decision 
and  recommendation. 

CTTLTtntAL  AND  INTOBMATION   COMMrTTES 

Recommendation  I 

The  conference,  realizing  that  an  ever- 
Increaalng  number  of  students  from  the  de- 
veloping countries  are  getting  their  education 
at  schools  and  universities  in  the  Western 
World;  realizing  also  the  importance  of  giv- 
ing thJese  students  a  real  understanding  not 
only  of  the  political  system  in  our  part  of 
the  world  and  the  motives  for  political  and 
military  cooperation  between  the  NATO 
countries,  but  also  of  the  basic  values  of  our 
Western  civilization  which  this  cooperation 
ultimately  tends  to  protect;  considering  also 
the  Communist  propaganda  efforts  directed 
particularly  toward  this  group:  urges  the 
member  states  as  well  as  responsible  volun- 
tary organizations  concerned  with  the  future 
of  our  Western  civilization,  to  be  explicitly 
aware  of  their  responsibility  for  bringing 
students  from  the  developing  countries  in 
contact  with  Western  life  and  thought,  es- 
pecially with  the  idea  of  human  responsi- 
bility and  fellowship  underlying  our  whole 
cultural  tradition. 

Guided  by  the  same  considerations,  re- 
ceives with  pleasure  the  proposal  of  the 
Federal  German  authorities  and  the  West 
Berlin  Senate  to  hold  conferences  periodically 
In  West  BerUn  to  be  attended  by  students, 
especially  from  the  Afro-Asian  countries,  and 
to  set  up  a  center  for  collating  and  diffusing 
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objective  information  about  the  free  world 
as  compared  with  Eastern  Europe;  decides 
to  refer  for  study  to  the  NATO  Cultural  Af- 
fairs and  Information  Committee  action 
designed  to  promote  this  initiative. 

Recommendation  II 

The  Conference  recognizes  that  one  of 
NATO's  essential  tasks  is  to  disseminate  In- 
formation on  the  Atlantic  Alliance  and  Its 
objects;  having  read  and  discussed  the  very 
detaUed  reports  of  the  Director  of  the  Infor- 
mation Service.  Is  convinced  that  the  funds 
at  present  allocated  to  the  Information  Serv- 
ice are  too  small  to  allow  It  to  fulfill  the  In- 
creasing need  to  spread  Information  on  the 
subject  of  NATO. 

Bearing  In  mind,  however,  the  high  alms 
and  Important  tasks  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity, every  available  means  should  be 
employed,  without  prejudice  to  the  informa- 
tion activities  carried  out  In  the  various 
member  countries,  to  Insure  that  the  po- 
litical and  mlllUry  endeavors  of  NATO  are 
brought  before  the  public  as  far  as  possible 
by  the  Information  Service  of  NATO  Itself, 
recommends : 

That  the  budget  of  the  Information  Serv- 
ice be  Increased,  partly  to  enable  It  to  pro- 
vide more  Information  and  partly  because 
there  has  been  a  considerable  rise  In  the 
operational  costs  during  the  past  year.  In 
view  of  the  very  limited  budget  of  the  Infor- 
mation Service,  the  oommittee  would  regard 
as  reasonable  an  Increase  of  50  percent. 

Recommendation  III 
The  NATO  Council  Is  Invited  to  encourage 
the  project  for  an  International  Youth  Fes- 
tival prepared  by  the  Association  Diffusion 
Culturelle  Atlantlque  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Atlantic  Treaty  Association. 

POLTTICAl,    COMMrrTEB 

Recommendation  I 

The  Conference  notes  the  report  of  the 
Special  Subcommittee  and  agrees  that  for  the 
present  the  Conference  can  best  serve  to  pro- 
mote Atlantic  unity  If  it  Is  given  the  means 
to  become  a  more  effective  link  between 
NATO  and  the  national  parliaments  Involved, 
and  therefore  recommends,  following  the 
suggestions  of  the  Special  Subcommittee: 

(1)  That  Committee  Chairmen  should, 
unless  already  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee,  become  members  of  the  Standing 
Committee  In  an  advisory  capacity. 

(2)  That  the  Conference  shaU  meet  twice 
a  year:  once  In  the  autumn  as  at  present, 
and  once  at  the  time  of  Committee  meetings 
In  the  spring.  The  meetings  of  the  Com- 
ference  shall  take  place  preferably  alternately 
In  Europe  and  North  America,  as  from  Janu- 
ary 1,  1965. 

(8)  That  a  Rapporteur  General  be  ap- 
pointed to  keep  the  Conference  and  all 
Committees  of  the  Conference  continually 
Informed  of  the  work  In  progress  and  to  pre- 
pare an  annual  summary  and  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Conference  and  of  all  the  prob- 
lems concerning  NATO  Itself,  and  that  such 
summary  or  report  should  contain  a  study  of 
NATO  policy  In  the  light  of  the  resources 
available  to  the  alliance. 

(4)  That  the  Executive  Secretary  be  em- 
powered to  recruit  two  additional  assistants 
and  two  additional  secretaries,  and  any  other 
ancillary  staff  which  may  be  needed  to  assist 
In  carrying  out  the  above  reforms. 

Recommendation  II 

The  Conference,  recognizing  that  no  prob- 
lem before  the  NATO  alliance  has  proven 
more  difficult  than  that  of  devising  a  unified 
NATO  defense  strategy.  Including  a  system 
of  common  control  of  nuclear  weapons;  de- 
claring Its  belief  that  any  solution  to  the 
problem  of  a  unified  strategy  Is  rooted  In  the 
fact  that  responsibility  Is  Inseparable  from 
power;  recommends: 

(1)  That  there  be  developed  within  NATO 
under  the  NATO  Council  a  unified  strategic 
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planning  system  aimed  at  the  development 
of  a  full  strategic  consensus  among  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Alliance  In  order  to  establish 
an  effective  basis  for  discussions  regarding 
the  use  of  both  nuclear  and  nonnuclear 
forces. 

(2)  That  to  this  end  NATO  governments 
undertake  consultations  toward  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  NATO  Council  Into  a  high  level 
allied  forum  for  unified  strategic  planning, 
the  membership  of  such  a  revised  NATO 
Council  to  be  drawn  from  the  highest  levels 
of  government. 

(3)  That  such  a  revUed  NATO  Council 
should  engage  in  worldwide  strategic  plan- 
ning In  the  broadest  sense:  political  as  well 
as  military  planning  on  questions  affecting 
war  and  peace. 

Recommendation  III 

The  Conference,  considering  the  question 
of  devolving  control  of  nuclear  weapons  Is 
primarily  political,  and  considering  this 
question  bears  on  the  problem  of  developing 
a  global  defensive  strategy;   recommends: 

That  proposals  for  the  multUaterallzation 
of  the  control  and  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
be  debated  next  year  by  the  NATO  Parlia- 
mentarians' Conference  and  hopes  that  In 
the  meantime  they  will  be  subjected  to  parli- 
amentary debate  In  member  countries. 
Recommendation  IV 

Considering  the  recent  Incidents  on  the 
highway  Unking  Berlin  to  the  free  world,  the 
Political  Committee  recommends: 

That  the  attention  of  the  NATO  govern- 
ments be  once  more  drawn  to  the  need  for 
maintaining  In  their  entirety  the  funda- 
mental rights  and  obligations  of  the  powers 
responsible  for  the  International  agreement 
on  the  status  of  Berlin. 

ECONOMIC   COMMrTTEE 

Recommendation  I 

The  Conference,  noting  the  report  on  the 
work  of  the  Atlantic  Community  Develop- 
ment Group  for  Latin  America  (ADELA),  as 
carried  out  under  the  NATO  Parliamen- 
tarians Working  Party  in  Implementation  of 
Economic  Committee  Recommendation  HI, 
approved  by  the  Eighth  plenary  Session,  No- 
vember 16,  1962;  approving  of  the  actions 
recorded  in  the  aforementioned  report;  ex- 
pressing appreciation  for  the  efforts  under- 
taken by  the  Secretary  General  of  the 
OECD,  the  President  of  the  lADB,  the  Sec- 
retary General  of  the  OAS,  the  members  of 
the  NATO  Parliamentarians  Economic  Com- 
mittee and  Working  Party,  and  the  personnel 
of  ADELA,  and  for  the  cooperation  of/ Sen- 
ator HuBEBT  H.  HuMPHKET,  who  actcd  with 
Senator  Jacob  K.  JAvrrs,  as  U.S.  cosponsor 
of  the  ADELA  program,  and  of  other  officials, 
both  public  and  private,  In  member  nations 
of  the  OECD  and  Latin  America;  declaring 
that  the  cooperative  efforts  to  prepare  an 
action  program  to  meet  the  economic,  social, 
and  educational  requirements  for  Latin 
American  progress  in  freedom  are  expected 
to  continue  with  the  support  and  assistance 
of  the  OECD,  lADB,  and  OAS;  recommends: 

1.  That  the  Working  Party  be  authorized 
to  continue  Its  efforts  for  6  months  only 
with  respect  to  the  ADELA  project;  and 

2.  The  Working  Party  be  authorized  to 
Invite  the  OECD.  lADB,  and  OAS  to  take  over 
Its  responsibilities  as  soon  as  possible;  and 

3.  Upon  consummation  of  steps  1  and  2, 
the  Working  Party  to  submit  Its  closing  re- 
port concerning  completion  of  Its  mission  to 
the  President  of  the  Conference. 

Recommendation  II 
The  Conference,  recognizing  that  Its 
recommendation  No.  1  adopted  by  the 
Plenary  Session  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Confer- 
ence in  1962  on  the  subject  of  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc  has  not  been  adequately  Imple- 
mented, and  recognizing  further  that  devel- 
opmenU  since  the  Eighth  Conference  make 
It  even  more  essential  in  the  Interests  of  free 


world  economic  strength  to  harmonize  If 
possible  the  trade  policies  of  the  member 
countries  with  respect  to  the  Soviet  bloc, 
including  such  policies  as  credit  terms,' 
patents  and  copyrights,  status  of  trader^ 
arbitration  of  dteputes  and  trade  practices 
recommends : 

That  member  governments  and  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  be  called  upon  to  ImlHe- 
ment  recommendation  No.  1  on  East-West 
Trade  adopted  at  the  8th  Annual  Conference 
and  to  advise  the  Conference  as  to  such 
Implementation. 

Recommendation  III 

The  Conference,  recognizing  the  need  to 
strengthen  the  economies  of  the  developing 
and  developed  free  world  countries  by  pro- 
viding opportunities  for  trade  and  recogniz- 
ing that  nontarlff  barriers  to  trade  continue 
to  Inhibit  trade,  and  recognizing  that  Im- 
portant negotiations  to  reduce  barriers  to' 
trade  and  to  expand  trade  will  take  place  In 
1964,  recommends: 

That  nontarlff  barriers  to  trade  be  con-' 
sldered  especially  by  the  member  countries 
and  the  North  Atlantic  Council  with  a  view 
to  reducing  the  burden  of  such  nontarlff 
barriers  upon  trade  and  that  such  nontarlff 
barriers  be  a  prime  object  of  trade  and  tariff 
negotiations  to  be  undertaken  among  the 
members  of  the  OATT  at  Geneva  In  1964  ■ 
and  of  the  United  Nations  Trade  and  Devel- 
opment Conference  in  that  year. 

Recommendation  IV 
The  Conference,  while  welcoming  the  de- 
velopment In  International  techniques  de- 
signed to  deal  with  temporary  monetary  Im- 
balances, states  its  conviction  that  the  prob- 
lem of  the  balance  of  payments  Is  of  the 
highest  Importance  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
free  world  and  especially  the  living  stand- 
ards of  the  people  of  the  undeveloped  coun- 
tries and  further,  that  the  failure  to  provide 
adequate  International  liquidity  Impairs  the 
defense  effort  of  the  nations  of  NATO,  urges 
the  NATO  Council  to  gl  e  further  consider- 
ation to  Ite  recommendation  VI  adopted  by 
the  plenary  session  of  the  Eighth  Annual 
Conference:  calls  upon  the  member  govern- 
ments to  lend  every  support  to  the  active 
consideration  of  this  problem  by  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund  and  the  Paris  Club 
in  their  impending  study,  and  by  other  in- 
ternational agencies  and  InstltuUons,  and 
for  concrete  recommendations  on  how  best 
to  deal  with  the  problem  of  International 
Uquldlty  and  imbalances  in  international 
payments  In  the  Interests  of  freedom  and 
free  world  economic  prosperity. 

Recommendation  V 
The  Conference,  recognizing  the  success 
of  the  Conference  In  the  ADELA  project.  Is 
encouraged  in  seeking  a  similar  InltUtlve  In 
the  NATO  area  and,  therefore,  calls  for  the 
designation  by  the  Chairman,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  President  of  the  NATO  Par- 
liamentarians' Conference,  of  a  working 
party  to  be  appointed  by  leaders  of  the  re- 
spective delegation  acting  In  an  official  ca- 
pacity, to  Include  Greece,  Turkey.  Portugal, 
Iceland,  United  Kingdom.  United  States, 
Germany,  tlie  Netherlands,  and  Canada,  to 
study  and  make  recommendations  of  action 
which  should  be  taken  to  accelerate  the  de- 
velopment of  the  less  developed  countries 
within  the  NATO  Alliance  itself. 

MIUTAXY  coMMrrrxE 
Recommendation  I 
The  Conference  considers  that  the  con- 
trol of  nuclear  weapons  Is  a  political  prob- 
lem; is  of  the  opinion  that,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  the  coordination  and  moderni- 
zation of  existing  nuclear  resources  Is  as  im- 
portant as  a  numerical  Increase  In  such  re- 
sources; considers  that  the  Alliance  should 
concentrate  its  efforts  on  evolving  a  system 
of  Joint  political  control  over  the  existing 
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&ucl«tf  wMtpons  within  the  Alliance;  there- 
fore 1%  welcomes  the  decisions  taken  »t  Ot- 
tawa: Recommends: 

That  these  proposals  b«  further  developed 
to  enable  all  member  patlons  to  have  a  real 
participation  In  the  full  strategy  of  the  Al- 
liance, covering  both  nuclear  and  conven- 
tional forces:  lirges  that  the  nuclear  re- 
sources at  the  disposal  of  Saceur  be  Increased 
by  the  assignment  of  existing  resources.  In- 
creased coordination  at  operational  level, 
and  the  exchange  of  information. 

Recommendation  II 

The  Conferenee,  recognising  that  research, 
development,  and  production  of  new  weap- 
ons and  equipment  are  becoming  Increas- 
ingly expensive,  so  that  in  the  future  in- 
dividual countries  will  be  unable  to  bear  the 
cost  alone:  recognizing  that  for  individual 
countries  to  undertake  research  and  develop- 
ment of  new  weapons  results  in  a  waste  of 
time  and  manpower;  believing  that  only 
close  cooperation  by  the  HATO  members  In 
this  field  can  prevent  the  financial  burden 
of  the  defense  efforts  becoming  too  heavy: 
believing  that  failure  to  cooperate  will  resiUt 
in  an  Insufficiently  defended  NATO  terri- 
tory: believing  that  cooperation  can  facili- 
tate acceleration  of  the  necessary  standard- 
isation in  many  fields,  including  that  of 
logistics:  recognizing  that  certain  progress 
has  been  made  in  Joint  development  and  pro- 
duction, e.g..  Starfighter,  Hawk,  Sidewinder, 
Transall,  and  Breguet  Atlantic,  and  that  new 
projects  are  being  studied:  recommends: 

That  the  alliance  take  all  possible  steps 
to  Increase  still  further  coordination  of  re- 
search, development,  and  production  within 
the  framework  of  NATO,  and  to  organize  an 
integrated  logistics  system.  ^ 

Recommendation  III 

The  Conference,  recalling  the  fifth  recom- 
mendation of  the  Eighth  Conference's  Mili- 
tary Committee  on  the  subject  of  civil  de- 
fense; recognizing  that  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  direction  indicated  by  the  rec- 
ommendation aforementioned:  noting  that, 
nevertheless,  civil  emergency  planning  is  still 
lagging  behind  the  military  effort  within  the 
alliance;  considering  that  the  vital  impor- 
tance of  a  civil  emergency  planning  scheme, 
which  is  properly  coordinated  with  the  mili- 
tary defense  system,  should  be  stressed  again; 
recommends: 

That  civil  emergency  planning  as  con- 
ceived, stimulated  and/or  coordinated  by  the 
Secretary  General  of  NATO  receive  a  suffi- 
ciently high  degree  of  attention  from  the  na- 
tional authorities  concerned  so  that  the  var- 
ious psychological,  financial,  and  organiza- 
tional difficulties,  which  so  far  have  caused 
civil  emergency  planning  to  lag  behind  mili- 
tary defense  planning,  will  be  speedily  re- 
moved. 

Bcmmnc  amd  tschnical  coMicrrrcz 
Recommen<lation  I 

The  Conference,  noting  that  the  recent 
advances  in  desalination  of  sea  water  are 
currently  reaching  an  acceptable  economic 
level:  recognizing  the  Immediate  and  urgent 
fresh  water  needs  of  several  NATO  countries, 
especially  Turkey,  for  alimentary  as  well  as 
for  agricultmml  and  industrial  purposes; 
recommends : 

That  the  members  of  NATO  assist  such 
countries  in  researching  into,  and  developing 
suitable  saline  water  conversion  facilities,  as 
a  further  contribution  toward  the  efforts 
already  being  made  in  this  direction  by 
DNESCO,  OECD,  and  other  international  or- 
ganizations. 

Recommendation  II 

The  Conference,  noting  that  the  North 
Atlantic  Council  in  1962  released  the  report 
ot  Its  working  group  which  unanimously 
agreed  as  to  the  feasibility  and  destrabUlty 
of  establishing  an  International  Institute  of 


Science  and  Technology;  reiterates  Its  strong 
support  for  this  proposal:  regrets  the  failure 
to  take  effective  action  on  this  proposal: 
welcomes  the  interest  demonstrated  In  the 
project  by  the  United  States  and  certain 
Eiiropean  countries,  particularly  the  sug- 
gestion that  a  group  of  technical  universities 
should  undertake  the  initiative  to  establish 
an  interdisciplinary  center  in  earth  sciences; 
T>nti"g  that  several  countries  have  offered 
sites  t(a  the  location  of  such  an  international 
institute;  urges  that  the  North  Atlantic 
Council  take  up  as  a  matter  of  urgency  the 
proposal  to  establish  that  Institute;  recom- 
mends: 

That  all  the  other  NATO  nations  consider 
Joining  the  group:  &n<l  that  NATO  nations 
and  agencies  assist,  insofar  as  practicable, 
the  efforts  already  begun  by  this  group. 

Recommendation  III 

The  conference,  recognizing  that  the  re- 
cent stringent  curbs  on  potentially  toxic 
drugs  are  tending  to  hamper  the  interna- 
tional interchange  of  pharmaceutical  prod- 
ucts and  useful  scientific  data;  reoonunends : 

That  the  NATO  countries  cooperate  with 
the  World  Health  Organization  in  endeavor- 
ing to  avoid  adopting  a  "negative"  attitude, 
and  also  that  they  insure  the  prompt  inter- 
change of  new  scientific  data  and  beneficial 
pharmaceutical  products  without,  however, 
ceasing  to  maintain  strict  control  over  their 
possible  toxicity. 

Recom.mendation  IV 

The  Conference,  aware  that  air  and  water 
pollution  are  constituting  increasingly  seri- 
ous tiazards  to  public  health  and  hygiene; 
recognizing  that  certain  NATO  countries  have 
made  some  technological  progress  toward 
dealing  with  such  hazards;  recommends: 

That  NATO  cooperate  with  OECD  and 
other  international  bodies  to  promote  the 
interchange  of  technical  information  on 
mefksures  taken  to  combat  such  pollution. 

Recommendation  V 
The  Conference,  having  noted  the  very  in- 
teresting studies  in  oceanographlc  research 
being  carried  out  under  NATO  sponsorship; 
strongly  supports  tills  research  as  an  excel- 
lent example  of  international  scientific  co- 
operation both  because  of  its  fundamental 
scientific  value  and  its  relevance  to  NATO's 
interests;  and  strongly  urges  NATO  to  give 
continued  and  increasing  support  to  thia 
scientific  work. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  7431 )  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  other  activities  charge- 
able in  whole  or  in  part  against  the  rev- 
enues of  said  District  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
myself,  the  Senator  from  Coimecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoFT],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasiI.  I  send  to  the 
desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be 
read. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

On  page  5,  line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike 
out  "•04,331.212"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$64,326,172.- 

Mr.  HUMPHREY,  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to  provide 
$4,960  for  the  position  of  a  Supervisory 
Director  of  Library  Services  for  IMstrict 


schools  for  the  6  months  from  December 
through  June. 

This  position  is  presently  filled  and  is 
paid  for  from  private  funds.  However, 
these  funds,  which  have  been  available 
since  January  1962,  have  now  been  ex- 
pended. The  Board  of  Education  con- 
siders this  one  of  the  wisest  steps  that 
could  be  taken  in  providing  more  ade- 
quate library  facilities  for  the  District  of 
Columbia.  So  that  the  District  may 
have  the  continued  services  of  a  Director 
of  Library  Services.  I  ask  that  these 
funds  be  made  available. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
and  the  ranking  Republican  member  of 
the  committee  support  the  amendment. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  Senator's  understanding. 
as  he  expressed  It,  is  correct. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President.  I  move  that  the  Senate  re- 
consider the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  moye  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  have  the  floor,  I  wish  to  take  a 
moment  to  say  again  publicly  what  I 
have  said  privately,  in  the  subcommit- 
tee, and  in  the  full  committee;  that  Is. 
that  the  District  of  Colombia  is  very 
fortunate  to  have  as  the  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  District  of  Columbia 
Appropriations,  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  ByrdI. 
I  am  sure  every  Senator  realizes  today 
what  a  tremendous  effort  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  has  put  into  this 
work — work  that  does  not  yield  any 
political  dividends  back  home.  He  has 
performed  faithful  and  loyal  public  serv- 
ice. I  compliment  him  upon  rendering 
outstanding  service  particularly  for  our 
institutions  of  education,  health,  and 
welfare.  The  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia has  helped  to  build  these  programs 
into  much  more  effective  and,  I  think. 
Just  and  fair  programs. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  express 
appreciation  also  for  the  strong  support 
he  has  given  me  in  my  work  on  the 
subcommittee  and  for  the  keen  interest 
he  has  manifested  many  times  in  the 
various  programs  for  which  we  are  rec- 
ommending appropriations  today. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rscord  telegrams  and 
messages  I  have  received  relating  to  the 
amendment  Just  adopted. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  commu- 
nications were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  R£COR0,  as  follows : 

Washinctok.  D.C, 

November  le.fM  J. 
Hon.  HuBcrr  Humpbbxt, 
New  senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Council  sincerely  request  you  use  yoMi  in- 
fluence to  restore  supervising  director  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  public  school  libraries 
position  in  fiscal  year  1964  budget.     As  you 
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know  we  are  doing  6ur  best  to  correct  situa- 
tion by  direct  action  but  enUre  District 
school  system  urgently  needs  this  position 
if  we  are  going  to  make  positive  headway. 

Paui.  Beatlkt, 
President,      CojpftoZ      HUl     Community 
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Washington,  D.C, 
Sovember  16,  1963. 
Hon.  HuBEKT  H.  HxncPHaxT. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  earnestly  entreat  you  to  present  to  the 

Senate    an    amendment   to   the    District   of 

Columbia  budget  (fiscal  1964)  to  restore  and 

finance  the  position  supervising  director  of 

District  of  Columbia  public  school  library. 

Wave  Elaikx  Culvks, 

Chairman,   Action    Committee   for   Dis- 

trict     o/     Columbia     School     Library. 

I    EVANSVn.LK,    IND., 

November  16,  1963. 
Senator  Hubebt  HuxPRasr, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Request  you  introduce  and  support 
amendment  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
school  budget  bill  restoring  position  of  Su- 
pervisory Director  of  School  Libraries. 

KKtCNKTH   G.  AlEXANDES. 


EvANsvn-LX.  Itn., 
November  16,  1963. 
Senator  Hubzbt  Humphrkt, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Request  you  introduce  amendment  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  school  budget  bill 
restoring  position  of  Supervising  Director 
of  School  Libraries. 

Cltoi  T.  Bauoh. 


L 


Washington,  D.C. 
November  16,  1963. 
Senator  Hubebt  Hukphbet, 
Senate  Ofice  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Last-ditch  appeal.  Will  you  make  amend- 
ment from  floor  to  restore  position  Super- 
vising EMrector,  District  of  Columbia  School 
Libraries  to  consolidate  and  continue  begin- 
ning made  in  vital  professional  skills  In 
book  selection  for  school  programs? 

Babbaba  NoLEir, 
Cornwall,  Conn. 


i_ 


Washington.  D.C. 
November  16.  1963. 
Senator  Httbebt  Huubhbet, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Urge  you  make  amendment  from  floor 
to  restore  position  Supervising  Director,  DU- 
trict  of  Columbia  school  libraries  to  1964 
budget  as  necessary  beginning  of  much 
needed  school  library  program. 

Hazel  Wilson, 
I         Chevy  Chase.  Md. 

Washikcton,  D.C.  November  16,  1963. 
Senator  Hubert  H.  Huuphbet, 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C:        \ 

UrgenUy  request  your  ssslstance  In  re- 
storing the  position  of  Supervisory  Director 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Public  School 
Library  to  the  District  of  Columbia  appro- 
priation for  1964.  Thu  position  essential  if 
the  school  library  program  so  long  neglected 
In  the  Capitol  is  to  have  any  direction,  co- 
ordination, or  development. 

Ruth  Fike, 
President,  Executive   Board,  District  of 
Columbia   Library   Association   Chap- 
ter   of    the    American    Library    Asso- 
ciation. 
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Ralugh,  N.C,  November  17,  1963. 
Hon.  HXTBEBT  H.  Humphrtt. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C: 

Urge  you  to  initiate  amendment  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  budget  bill  which 
will  reinstate  appropriations  for  the  Ofllce 
of  Director  of  School  Library  for  District 
of  Columbia  schools. 

CoBA  Paul  Boicab, 
Past  President.  American  Association  of 
School   Librarians    and   Supervisor   of 
School  Library.  North  Carolina  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction. 

Washington,  D.C,  November  18, 1963. 
Senator  Hxtbext  H.  Hukphbet. 
New  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of  Par- 
ents and  Teachers,  representing  48,000  mem- 
bers, appeal  to  you  to  make  every  effort  to 
have  restored  to  the  1964  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia Appropriations  bill,  funds  for  the  poei- 
Uons  of  Supervl6iiig  Director  of  Library 
Science  and  librarians  In  the  Amidon  and 
Goding  Elementary  Schools. 

Mrs.  Abthvb  M.  Blacklow, 
President,  District  of  Columbia  Congress 
Of  Parents  and  Teachers,  Grant  School 
22d  and  G  Streets  NW. 


Joliet,  III.,  November  15, 1963. 
Senator  Hvbebt  H.  Humphbet, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Request  you  Introduce  amendment  to  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  school  budget  bill  restor- 
ing ix>sltlon  of  Supervisory  Directed  of 
School  Libraries. 

Mabcabet    Wheelock, 
Grace  Gishwill. 

Action  Committee  roB 
District  of  Columbia  School  i.tmbabu;.} 
Washington.  DC.  November  15, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Hubert  H.  Humphbet 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Humphbet:  We  have  Just  learned 
that  the  Senate  District  Committee  has  de- 
leted from  the  school  budget  for  fiscal  1964 
the  request  for  the  position  of  Supervising 
Director  of  School  Libraries.  The  salary  for 
this  position  has  been  provided  for  2  years 
by  the  Junior  League  of  Washington,  and  It 
will  terminate  this  month. 

We  hope  that,  after  you  have  reviewed  the 
following  list  of  accomplishments  of  the  in- 
cumbent during  this  2-year  period,  you  wiU 
be  persuaded  to  submit  an  amendment  to 
the  school  budget  bill,  when  it  comes  be- 
fore the  Senate,  to  restore  the  position  of 
SupervUlng  Director  of  School  Libraries. 

1.  Screening  of  books  from  the  mammoth 
Washington  Post  book  drive  early  in  1962, 
and  from  the  dead  letter  office  project  plus 
counUess  smaller  contributions  of  books 
from  the  clta»ns  of  this  area.  Screening 
gifts  of  this  type  requires  a  high  degree  of 
professional  slelU. 

2.  Scores  of  parent  volunteers  were  given 
a  6-week  course  in  rudimentary  library  tech- 
niques by  the  sujMrvlslng  director. 

3.  Professional  advice  on  selecting  and 
buying  books  from  private  as  well  as  appro- 
priated funds  is  constantly  given  by  the 
supervising  director. 

4.  Supervision  of  the  13  temporary  Junior 
high  school  librarians,  each  serving  two  large 
schools,  la  a  major  responsibility  of  the 
supervising  director. 

5.  Consultation  service  is  given  to  senior 
high  Ubrarlans.  vocational  high  schools, 
school  administrators,  and  the  District  Budg- 
et Office. 

As  instruments  to  accomplish  the  above 
tasks,  and  many  more,  the  supervising  direc- 
tor has  written,  produced  and  distributed  the 
following  documents : 


A  written  statement  of  "Book  Selection 
Policy." 

A  manual,  "What  To  Do  Until  the  Li- 
brarian Comes." 

"Buying  Guide  for  Elementary  School  U- 
brarles,"  an  extensive  list  of  recommended 
books. 

"Goals  and  Standards  for  D.C.  School  Li- 
braries," a  5-year  plan. 
Very  truly  yoxirs. 

Wave  Culveb, 
Chairman,   Action   Committee  for  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  School  Libraries. 


PROJECT  APOLLC 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  my  colleague  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Young]  and  myself,  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord 
an  article  entitled  "Project  Apollo: 
Giant  Scientific  Stride  or  $20  Billion 
Moondoggle?  "  published  in  the  Sunday 
magazine  of  the  Toledo  Blade  of  Novem- 
ber 3.  1963.  The  article  was  written  by 
Ray  Bruner,  Blade  science  editor. 

We  believe  this  article,  which  deals 
with  the  subject  of  placing  a  man  on 
the  moon,  approaches  the  subject  with 
an  effectiveness  that  is  astounding.  It 
points  out  the  dangers  of  failure,  the  im- 
pact upon  the  economy,  and  the  number 
of  persons  who  are  employed  on  the 
project. 

The  article  states  that  Houston,  ac- 
cording to  Lloyd's  of  London,  may,  by 
the  year  2000,  become  the  largest  city 
in  the  world  because  of  the  centralization 
of  the  work  In  that  community.  The 
article  is  so  effective  that  I  suggest  that 
it  be  read  by  Senators  if  they  desire  to 
have  a  capsule  presentation  of  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  my  colleague  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  This  is  a  most 
Important  article.  I  hope  that  all  Sena- 
tors will  not  only  read  it  but  will  send 
copies  of  the  Rxcoro  containing  it  to 
their  constituencies. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 

Massive  SciENnnc  Stwde  oa  $ao  Bxluom 

Moondoggle? 

(By  Ray  Brun«r) 

Never  in  the  history  at  human  enterprise 
has  anyone  witnessed  an  iindertaking  com- 
parable to  the  U.S.  lunar  project. 

Its  extent  and  growth  are  almost  beyond 
comprehension.  Even  the  idea  of  sending 
three  men  to  ttie  moon  in  Project  ApoUo, 
sometime  In  the  current  decade,  seems  slight 
by  comparison. 

In  1946,  after  the  first  atom  bomb  went 
off — a  product  of  the  huge  Manhattan  engi- 
neer project — President  Harry  S.  Truman  an- 
nounced: "We  have  spent  92  billion  on  the 
greatest  scientific  gamble  in  history."  We, 
at  the  time,  thought  that  was  gigantic.  But 
Project  Apollo  is  estimated  to  cost  at  least 
$30  billion.  The  price  may  be  much  larger 
than  that.    It  might  run  to  $100  billion. 

Some  critics  believe  it  may  turn  out  to  be 
a  big  moondoggle.  There  is  no  indication 
of  a  letup,  however,  until  the  moon  blast 
occurs. 

Only  6  years  ago,  when  an  expenditure  of 
$2  MUlon  seemed  huge,  a  majority  of  U.S. 
citizens  were  casually  interested  in  the  idea 
of  a  U.S.  astronaut  landing  on  the  moon. 
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Sren^  the  word  "astronaut"  was  an  uncom- 
mon term.  Many  people  believed  the  Idea 
of  a  ipaceehlp  from  earth  landing  on  the 
moon  was  a  little  farfetched.  TO  some 
scientlsU  the  Idea  of  a  rocket  leaving  the 
earth  and  even  going  Into  orbit  was  Im- 
possible. 

The  US.  Navy,  however,  was  working  on  its 
Vanguard  satellites  and  the  U.S.  Army  on 
Its  Redstone. 

The  Vangviards  were  widely  advertised. 
They  were  to  show  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  by  being  first  In 
space,  was  superior  technologically  to  any 
other  country.  Work  on  the  Redstone  was 
going  ahead  with  a  minimum  of  fanfare. 

Most  of  the  work  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
was  hush-hush.  We  did  not  want  the  Rus- 
sians in  on  our  secrets.  Only  a  few  U.S. 
scientists  were  permitted   to  share   them. 

Then.  In  October  1957  the  USSR,  put 
Sputnik  I  into  orbit.  And  the  much- 
bellttled  Redstone  launched  Explorer  I. 

Sputnik  I  was  the  blastoff.  The  space 
race  was  on.  We  had  to  get  ahead  of  the 
Russians.     The  moon  was  the  major  target. 

Congress  and  the  people  of  the  United 
StatM  had  to  be  convinced  of  the  urgency. 
T.  Keith  Glennan.  president  of  Case  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  and  former  member  of 
the  U.S.  Atomic  Energy  CcMnmission,  was 
named  Administrator  of  the  newly  formed 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion. Mr.  Glennan,  a  fabulous  money 
raiser  who  has  caused  new  buildings  to  ma- 
terialize on  the  Case  campus  in  Cleveland 
like  toadstools  on  a  humus  pile,  began 
working  on  Congress  and  the  public.  It  was 
a  multlbllllon-doUar  proposition.  Congress 
and  the  public  were  eager  to  listen. 

The  big  selling  points  were  advancement 
of  science,  good  ot  mankind,  and  U.S.  pres- 
tige. The  idea  of  being  awarded  Oovern- 
ment  contracts  for  the  development  and 
manufacture  of  space  hardware  was  also  not 
unattractive  to  manufacturers,  workers,  and 
chambers  of  commerce. 

Since  then  Congress  and  the  public  have 
listened  favorably  to  almost  an  endless 
number  of  ideas  tor  space  ventures— com- 
miinicatlon,  weather,  and  navigation  satel- 
lites, orbiting  solar,  atmospheric,  and  astron- 
omical observatories.  Moon  and  Venus 
INTobes,  and  numeroxis  others.  Manned 
fli^t.  however,  was  foremost.  The  imagina- 
tive brains  of  H.  O.  Wells.  Jules  Verne,  and 
oftha  science-fiction  writers,  as  well  as  the 
Raaalans,  must  all  be  outdistanced  by  U.S. 
achievement  in  space  enterprises. 

With  the  orbiting  of  hardware  in  great 
variety,  UJS.  prestige  started  climbing. 
Th«'e  were  some  setbacks,  however.  The 
United  States  slipped  when  the  U.S.S.R. 
landed  a  lunik  (unmanned)  on  the  moon 
and  used  another  lunik  to  circle  the  moon 
and  photograph  the  side  of  It  hidden  from 
the  earth. 

But  the  space  race  was  well  underway. 
More  billions  came  from  Congress.  The 
U.S3.R.,  however,  put  the  first  man  into 
space. 

The  United  States  soon  followed  with  Its 
man  in  suborbital  trajectory.  Then  both  na- 
tions with  orbiting  astronauts  or  cosmo- 
nauts. Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper  made  six 
orbits,  but  soon  afterward  a  Russian  man 
and  a  Russian  woman  went  farther. 

At  intervals  during  the  space  race  some 
scientists  have  argued  that  It  woxild  gain 
more  for  science  if  we  concentrated  on  ex- 
ploring the  moon  with  unmanned  ships  and 
robots.  At  least,  they  contended,  we  should 
send  a  trained  scientist  If  we  were  to  have 
manned  lunar  flights. 

For  the  time  being  at  least,  these  siigges- 
tions  seem  to  be  secondary.  In  urging  that 
men  on  the  moon  be  made  a  national  goal. 
President  Kennedy  said,  2  years  ago.  that 
"no  single  space  project  will  be  more  excit- 


ing, more  impressive,  or  more  important,  and 
none  so  difficult,  or  expensive  to  accomplish." 

Today,  It's  full  speed  ahead.  Of  course, 
the  Russians  might  get  there  first.  That 
could  happen  any  day,  so  speed  with  a 
capital  "3"  is  urgent. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  pressure  for  a  speedup  has 
brought  changes  in  NASA's  original  time- 
table for  lunar  exploration.  The  schedule 
now  calls  for  manned  circumnavigation  of 
the  moon  only  5  years  from  now.  This 
would  be  followed  by  a  landing  in  1970. 

But  these  dates  may  be  pushed  ahead.  At 
least  some  space  scientists  and  engineers 
think  so.  Scientists  at  the  Northrup  Corp., 
Beverly  Hills.  Calif.,  an  important  space  and 
weapons  subcontractor,  have  visiialized  a 
"Cape  Canaveral  in  the  sky" — an  orbital 
rendezvous  base  which  would  make  possible 
a  lunar  landing  in  1966  or  1967. 

Although  it  is  practically  Impossible  to 
vlsuall2e  the  extent  of  preparations  for 
manned  flight  to  the  moon,  one  estimate  Is 
that  20.000  Industrial  firms — prime  con- 
tractors and  subcontractors — will  be  in- 
volved by  1964  with  about  500.000  employees. 

Sir  Charles  P.  Snow,  British  scientist  and 
novelist  recently  estimated  that  "In  5  years 
20  percent  of  all  An\erlcan  scientists  will  de- 
vote their  time  to  getting  a  man  on  the 
moon."  The  U.S.  scientific  community  em- 
braces an  estimated  2.5  million  scientists, 
engineers,  and  technologists. 

NASA,  organized  In  1958,  has  spread  its 
ramifications  throughout  the  Nation.  It  has 
79  departments  and  nearly  20.000  employees. 
This  is  In  addition  to  the  National  Space 
Council^^  headed  by  Vice  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  set  up  to  advise  the  Presi- 
dent regarding  space  policies  and  activities. 

Heart  of  the  activity  is  the  huge  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center.  22  miles  south  of  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  The  big  springboard  will  be  Cape 
Canaveral. 

NASA's  field  operations  include  11  centers. 
They  are  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight 
Center.  Huntsville,  Ala.;  Ames  Research 
Center.  MofTett  Field,  Calif.;  Flight  Research 
Center,  Edwards,  Calif.;  Lewis  Research 
Center.  Cleveland:  Ooddard  Special  Flight 
Center,  Greenbelt,  Md.;  Jet  Propulsion  Lab- 
oratory, Pasadena,  Calif.;  Wallops  Station, 
Wallops,  Va.;  Langley  Research  Center,  Lang- 
ley  Field,  Va.;  Manned  Spacecraft  Center, 
Houston,  Tex.;  Western  Operations  Center, 
Santa  Monica,  Calif.,  and  the  Pacific  Launch 
Operations  Center,  Mugu,  Calif.  Not  all 
these  are  directly  involved  In  Project  Apollo 
or  manned  flight — some  not  at  all  and  some 
indirectly. 

For  fiscal  1964.  NASA  may  receive  as  much 
as  $5.1  billion  for  its  operations.  This  year 
it  is  spending  $1.8  billion.  When  confronted 
with  reminders  of  such  staggering  figures. 
NASA  officials  reply  that  95  percent  of  each 
year's  budget  is  returned  to  local  commu- 
nities— Industries  and  educational  institu- 
tions. 

During  the  current  year  it  Is  spending  $80 
million  In  the  Nation's  universities  for  train- 
ing and  research. 

Many  of  the  contracting  companies,  work- 
ing on  space  vehicles  and  other  hardware, 
have  enormous  research  and  development 
operations,  depending  almost  entirely  upon 
peacetime  or  military  space  programs. 

During  the  current  year  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is  expected  to  enter  into  contract 
commitments  for  $14.7  billion  with  private 
companies  for  research  and  development. 
Part  of  this  Is  for  space  and  part  for  military 
developments.  This  figure  does  not  Include 
the  amounts  private  companies  spend  out 
of  theu-  own  money. 

Among  the  larger  prime  contractors  are 
the  General  Dynamics  Corp.,  New  York; 
Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp.,  Btirbank,  Calif.; 
the  Boeing  Co.,  Seattle;  McDonnell  Aircraft 


Corp.,  St.  Louis;  and  North  American  Avia- 
tion, Inc.,  Los  Angeles. 

Total  facilities  and  manpower  of  these 
companies,  plus  subcontractors,  are  huge, 
involving  thousands  of  scientists,  engineers, 
and  technologists  for  research,  development, 
and  testing;  hundreds  of  buildings  and 
thousands  of  acres  of  land. 

Dwarfing  any  of  these  private  facilities, 
however,  will  be  complex  39  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral and  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center's 
facilities  at  Clear  Lake,  Tex.,  22  miles  south 
of  Downtown  Houston. 

NASA's  activities  have  made  the  "space 
crescent"  along  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  In  seven 
Southern  States,  one  of  the  liveliest  regions 
in  the  Nation.  The  "space  crescent"  com- 
prises Florida.  Texas,  Oklahoma,  Louisiana, 
Mississippi.   Alabama,   and   Georgia. 

Complex  39.  In  Florida,  the  g^lant  spring- 
board for  lunar  flight,  will  be  directed  from 
the  Project  Apollo  headquarters  at  the 
Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 

Chiefly  because  of  the  lunar  boom,  Hous- 
ton, according  to  Lloyd's  of  London,  may 
become  the  largest  city  in  the  world  by 
A.D.  2000.  Its  population  passed  the  mil- 
lion mark  in  1960,  outranking  Baltimore  as 
the  Nation's  sixth  largest  city.  Houston 
now  calls  Itself  "Space  Center,  U5.A." 

For  months,  on  more  than  1,600  acres  at 
Clear  Lake,  bulldozers,  construction  machin- 
ery and  construction  workers  have  been 
bringing  to  reality  the  new  Manned  Space- 
craft Center  complex,  costing  an  estimated 
$150  million. 

Into  Houston,  NASA  alone  has  brought 
more  than  3.000  employees.  More  than  75 
aerospace  companies  have  set  up  offices  there. 
The  Houston  metropolitan  area  Is  being 
crowded  with  new  Industries  preparing 
hardware  for  spaceflight. 

When  completed,  the  Spacecraft  Center 
win  have  more  than  15  major  facilities. 
One  of  the  largest  will  be  the  nine-story 
Project  Management  Building.  Of  compara- 
ble size  win  be  the  research  and  develop- 
ment offices  and  laboratories.  The  Space- 
craft Research  Building  will  contain  special 
laboratories  for  spacecraft  design,  naviga- 
tional equipment,  model  mockups  of  space- 
craft and  launch  vehicles,  as  well  as  com- 
puter equipment.  a^ 

Among  the  facilities  will  be  a  flight  ac- 
celeration centrlflige.  a  one-armed  rotating 
device  for  determining  the  effects  of  high 
gravity  on  men  and  equipment.  The  arm 
of  the  centrifuge  will  be  about  50  feet  long 
with  a  load  capacity  of  3,000  pounds. 

Another  large  building  will  house  the 
space  environment  simulation  chamber. 
To  test  the  durability  of  spacecraft  as  well 
as  occupants,  this  facility  will  consist  of  two 
chambers — one  65  feet  in  diameter  and  120 
feet  high  and  the  other  35  feet  In  diameter 
and  43  feet  high.  The  chambers  will  simu- 
late the  high  vacuum  of  outer  space  and 
extremely  high  and  low  temperatures. 

An  Integration  Mission  Control  Center  will 
house  the  operational  facilities  related  to 
direct  and  Indirect  rendezvous  flights  of 
Projects  Gemini  and  Apollo. 

The  facility  will  monitor  such  Items  as 
prelaunch  checkouts  of  launch  vehicles  and 
spacecraft,  perform  engineering  analyses, 
deal  in  problems  likely  to  affect  operations, 
monitor  spacecraft  telemetry,  maintain  voice 
and  high  and  low  speed  data  links  with  all 
of  NASA's  remote  sites  for  tracking  and 
guidance,  keep  track  of  space  craft  and  as- 
tronauts In  flight  and  provide  play-by-play 
information  to  news  media.    , 

These  are  only  a  few  examples  to  indicate 
the  scop>e  of  the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center. 

Work  on  the  center  has  created  thousands 
of  new  jobs  in  the  Houston  area  in  addition 
to  the  3.000  new  employees  of  NASA.  The 
NASA  employees,  drawing  a  toUl  of  $20  mil- 
lion a  year  in  pay.  are  expected  to  occupy 
$20  million  worth  of  housing.     In  Houston 
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NASA  Is  now  renting  more  than  300,000 
square  feet  of  office  space  in  18  different 
buildings. 

On  the  eutem  border  of  the  Space  Cres- 
cent, at  Cape  Canaveral,  bulldosera,  pile 
drivers  and  other  machinery  have  been 
knocking  down  treea  in  one  of  the  most 
productive  orange  groves  in  the  country, 
leveling  land  and  preparing  more  than  87,- 
000  acres  for  fabulous  new  space  flight  fa- 
cilities. 

Most  of  the  work  Is  concentrated  on  Merrltt 
Island,  across  the  Banana  River  from  the 
cape. 

Merrltt  Island  will  be  the  future  site  of 
complex  39,  the  launching  complex  for  the 
giant  Satxirn  boosters  that  wlU  blast  the 
lunar  astronauts  into  their  great  venture. 

More  than  6,000  oonstruction  workers  are 
on  tlie  job.  In  another  year  there  will  be 
9,000.  To  make  way  for  the  bulldozers,  more 
than  400  homeowners  are  being  displaced. 

The  Government  has  paid  an  estimated 
$55  million  for  the  land.  The  cost  of  the 
laimchlng  complex  Is  expected  to  amoimt 
to  a  total  of  $1.7  billion.  Framework  of 
acme  of  the  buildings  has  already  been 
erected. 

The  launch  facility  will  use  an  entirely 
new  concept  of  sending  vehicles  into  space. 
The  boosters  and  spacecraft  will  be  assembled 
In  a  large  building  2  miles  from  the  launch- 
ing pad. 

Complex  39  Is  situated  far  enough  from 
any  himian  habitation  to  minimize  the  roar 
of  blast  offs. 

The  assembly  building  on  Merrltt  Island 
will  be  a  giant  among  the  world's  great 
structures. 

It  will  tower  525  feet— nearly  the  height 
of  the  Washington  Moniunent.  It  will  be 
almost  as  wide  as  it  is  tall.  Its  130  million 
cubic  feet  will  be  greater  than  the  volume 
of  the  Empire  State  Building  in  New  York 
City. 

Its  massive  doors,  to  receive  the  giant 
lunar  vehicles  for  final  assembling,  mating, 
and  testing,  will  be  as  high  as  a  45-8tory 
biillding.  The  assembled  vehicles,  rolled 
out  by  moving  towers,  will  stand  nearly  the 
height  of  the  Owens-IlllnoU  Building  In 
Toledo.  j 

The  assembly  building  of  complex  39,  de- 
signed by  a  New  York  group  of  architects, 
is  to  be  constructed  lor  NASA  under  super- 
vision of  the  VS.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

Not  too  long  ago  the  site  of  complex  39 
was  a  peaceful  segment  of  Brevard  County. 
The  quiet  was  broken  occasionally  by  an  air- 
plane flight  to  Patrick  Air  Force  Base  and 
the  Atlantic  missile  range  at  the  cape.  The 
launching  of  the  first  rocket — a  Matador — 
from  the  cape  was  an  occasion  for  great 
excitement. 

Then,  with  the  dawn  of  the  space  age,  ex- 
citement was  intensified  by  Project  Mer- 
cury, with  the  huge  crowds  of  spectators 
clogging  the  roads  with  their  cars. 

Brevard  County,  between  1950  and  1960 
became  the  fastest  growing  community,  per- 
centagewise, in  the  Nation.  The  popula- 
tion increased  to  more  than  111.000.  Dur- 
ing the  decade,  total  property  values  in- 
creased from  $22.7  to  $435  million.  Today 
the  populaUon  is  estimated  at  153,000.  with 
growth  expected  to  oontlnue  to  accelerate. 

Another  giant  NASA  facility  In  the  space 
crescent  is  the  $50  million  Michoud  Ord- 
nance Plant  at  New  Orleans,  where  the 
Chrysler  Corp.  and  the  Boeing  Co.  will  as- 
semble the  powerful  Saturn-Apollo  boosters. 
Michoud  is  one  of  the  largest  factories  in 
the  Nation.  It  has  1.8  million  square  feet 
of  floorspace  under  one  roof. 

NASA  spent  $10  million  to  get  the  plant 
In  shape  for  its  assembly  role  and  another 
$20  million  for  tooling  and  equipment.  The 
4.600  employees  at  Michoud  have  an  annual 
payroll  of  more  than  $40  million. 


NASA  has  also  allocated  $18.5  million  for 
the  purchase  or  lease  of  141.860  acres  of  for- 
est land  In  Hancock  County,  Miss.,  for  0(m- 
Btructlon  of  huge  test  stands  for  ground 
testing  of  the  8a turns.  In  this  area  8,000 
oonstruction  workers  are  to  be  employed  to 
erect  the  testing  facility. 

The  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  at 
Huntsville,  Ala.,  will  direct  the  work  at 
Michoud  and  Hancock  County.  The  MSFC 
today  is  the  largest  of  all  NASA  Installa- 
Uons.  It  is  the  guiding  point  for  the  ex- 
penditure by  NASA  for  research  and  devel- 
opment of  rockets.  During  the  last  12  years, 
Huntsville.  a  onetime  cotton  town,  has  in- 
creased in  popiUatlon  from  16,000  to  86,000. 
The  boom  at  Huntsville  has  taken  up  the 
slack  in  Alabama's  steel,  textile,  lumber,  and 
mining  industries,  which,  for  several  years, 
had   been  going  dovmhill. 

While  Cape  Caimveral  \b  the  springboard 
into  outer  space,  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  is  the 
springboard  to  the  ci^e.  The  two  giant 
Saturns,  launched  in  test  fllghta  In  1961  and 
last  year,  traveled  by  specially  constructed 
barge  through  Inland  waters  from  Hunts- 
ville to  the  &(lssls8ippi  River,  the  gulf,  and 
around  the  Florida  Peninsula  to  the  cape. 

More  navigable  waterways  are  now  being 
dug,  to  transport  future  boosters.  One 
waterway  extends  from  Tulsa,  Okla.,  along 
the  Verdigris  and  Arkansas  Rivers  to  the 
Miasissippi.  The  barges  will  transport  Sat- 
xirn boosters  from  the  Rocketdyne  division 
of  North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Meanwhile,  many  industrial  plants,  de- 
signed, constructed  and  staffed  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  space  age.  are  deep  In 
activity — ^visualizing,  researching,  develop- 
ing and  testing  an  amazingly  complex  va- 
riety of  materials  ranging  from  the  giant 
Saturns  that  will  provide  6  million  pounds 
or  more  of  takeoff  thrust  to  the  tiniest 
transistors  used  for  instrumentation. 

At  the  American  Potash  Sc  Chemical  Co.. 
Henderson,  Nev..  scores  of  steel  drums  loaded 
with  salt  compounds  to  energize  rocket  fuels 
stand  under  the  desert  sun  to  await  ship- 
ment to  rocket-engine  manufacturers. 

In  Kansas  and  Missouri  mines,  zinc  and 
lead  are  being  brought  from  the  earth  to 
become  components  of  electric  batteries 
manufactured  by  the  Eagle-Plcher  Co.,  Jop- 
lin,  Mo.,  for  use  in  Project  Apollo's  reentry 
Into  the  earth's  atmosphere. 

At  the  Bell  Aeroeystems,  N.T.,  a  huge  tank 
made  of  plexiglass  is  being  used  to  test  Bell- 
developed  Apollo  expulsion  bladders. 

At  Cox  Instruments.  Detroit,  Instruments 
are  being  assembled  and  tested  to  weigh 
liquid  hydrogen  and  oxygen  In  Apollo's 
superficial  gas  storage  systems. 

At  the  Mlrmeapolis-Honeywell  Regulator 
Co.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  scientists  are  trying 
out  special  instriiments  to  be  used  In  manual 
controls  for  Apollo  spacecraft. 

Special  tools  are  being  used  at  the  Kauf- 
nian  Glass  Co..  Wilmington,  Del.,  to  make 
precise  measurements  of  the  qualities  of 
chemically  stable  glass  to  be  xised  to  protect 
the  lunar  astronauts  in  space  modules  that 
will  take  them  to  the  moon  and  back. 

At  the  Korry  Co..  Seattle,  delicate  wiring 
Is  being  prepared  for  keyboards  to  be  In- 
stalled In  Apollo's  instrument  panel. 

Successful  flight  depends  upon  precise 
measurement  of  the  flow  of  liquid  propel- 
lants  in  the  massive  Saturn  engines.  The 
measurements  will  be  made  by  a  special  flow- 
meter being  develc^ed  at  the  Potter  Aero- 
nautical Corp..  Union,  N  J. 

At  Marlon,  Ohio,  the  Marlon  Power  Shovel 
Co.  has  been  awarded  at  $12  million  contract 
to  produce  the  giant  crawler  trucks  to  carry 
the  Saturns  to  and  from  the  assMnbly  build- 
ing on  Merrltt  Island. 

Reynolds  Metals.  Louisville,  Ky.,  U  workimg 
with  extremely  fine  aluminum  powder  to  in- 
crease the  burning  rate  of  Apollo's  escape 
rockets. 


At  Northrup  Corp.*B  Ventura  division,  El 
Paao.  Tex.,  women  have  been  stitching  thou- 
sands of  yards  of  multicolored  nylon  to  lower 
the  astronauts  In  their  Apollo  earth  landing 
module  back  to  terra  flrma. 

These  activities  mtiet  be  multiplied  several 
thousand  times  before  anyone  begins  to 
grasp  the  acope  of  the  vast  backup  for  the 
three  astronauts. 

The  three  astronauts  will  be  launched  by  a 
three-stage  Saturn.  The  first  stage,  a 
Saturn  S-lC,  with  Its  7.6-milllon-pound 
ttirust.  will  have  five  F-l  engines.  The 
8atum-n  second  stage  will  develop  a  1- 
million-pound  thrust  from  five  J-a  engines. 
And  a  single  J-2  engine,  in  the  Sattim  I  VB 
stage,  wUl  provide  a  200,000-pound  thrust  to 
place  the  80,000-pound  spacecraft  into  tra- 
jectory, designed  to  cariy  It  to  an  orbit 
around  the  moon. 

The  spacecraft,  with  a  total  length  ot  75 
feet,  will  have  8  major  elements.  They  are 
the  command,  service  and  lunar  excursion 
modules. 

The  command  module  will  carry  all  three 
men.  It  will  also  contain  the  guidance, 
communications  and  life-support  S3rstems. 

The  service  modules  will  contain  prt^ml- 
sion  systems  for  mid -course  maneuvers,  plus 
a  means  of  firing  retrorockets  to  slow  the 
spacecraft  down  as  It  approaches  the  moon, 
and  goes  Into  lunar  orbit.  The  limar  excur- 
sion module,  or  bug.  will  land  the  astronauts 
on  the  moon. 

If  the  three  astronauts  get  to  the  moon 
ahead  of  the  Russians,  they  will  have  the 
distinction  of  being  the  first  himian  beings 
to  see  the  moon's  hidden  surface. 

Prime  contractors  for  the  Saturns  are  the 
Boeing  Co.  for  the  first  stage;  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation's  Space  and  Information  Sys- 
tems Division,  Downey.  Calif.,  for  the  second. 
and  the  Douglas  Aircraft  Co.,  Santa  Monica 
Calif.,  for  the  third. 

Grumman  Aircraft  Engineering  Corp., 
Bethpage.  NY.,  has  the  contract  for  the 
lunar  excxirslon  module,  and  North  American 
for  the  command  and  service  modules. 

The  command  module,  conical  In  shape, 
will  be  Imllt  like  a  fortress,  to  gxiard  the  three' 
occupants  and  their  Instruments  against  any 
force  foreseen  and  xinforeseen,  they  may  en- 
counter on  their  round  trip  of  more  than  a 
half  million  mUes.    It  will  weigh  5  tons. 

The  service  module  with  Its  proptilslon 
systems  for  mldcourse  maneuvers  will  welah 
21  tons. 

To  provide  subsystems  and  assemblies  for 
the  two  modules  North  American  has  en- 
listed the  aid  of  more  than  a  score  of  sub- 
contractors In  21  States,  including  Ohio. 

The  Lewis  Center  in  Cleveland  and  Its  fa- 
cility in  Plum  Brook,  near  Sandusky,  will 
have  charge  of  the  experimental  work  and 
testing  of  the  lunar  excursion  module,  which 
wUl  cost  approximately  $500  million.  Other 
NASA  centers  will  make  similar  contribu- 
tions toward  the  development  of  the  other 
modules. 

The  Martin  Co.'s  space  systems  division, 
Baltimore,  has  developed  a  model  ot  the 
lunar  landing  naodule  to  simulate  all  phases 
ot  lunar  landing  missions.  It  will  simulate 
"realistic  motion."  physical  "docking"  with 
a  mother  spacecraft  In  parking  orbit  around 
the  moon. 

The  Martin  flight  simulator,  constructed  in 
full  sixe.  is  connected  with  an  electronic 
computer  which  automatlcaUy  solves  com- 
plex equations  involved  in  motkm.  Solu- 
tions of  the  equations  are  reflecfd  on  a  panel 
Tlaible  to  tha  oocupanta. 

In  some  <rf  the  tests,  occupants  have  been 
confined  within  the  simulated  spacecraft  for 
periods  up  to  7  days.  The  tests,  simulating 
a  flight  to  the  moon,  with  emphasis  on  the 
crltleal  final  phases  Involved  in  landing  and 
taking  off  from  the  lunar  surface,  are  con- 
ducted In  a  aound-prooTetf,  darkened  room. 
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The  simulator  rest«  In  •  cradle  that  per- 
mit* several  degree*  of  motion  on  three 
axes — roll,  pitch,  and  yaw. 

The  simulator  also  faces  a  wall  In  which 
a  starfleld  is  shown  through  a  closed-circuit 
TV  channel.  A  blinking  light,  first  appear- 
ing at  a  distance  and  gradually  moving  cloeer. 
represents  the  orbiting  spacecraXt,  with  which 
the  landing  modxUe  must  make  contact  In  a 
rendezvous . 

As  the  pilot  Inside  the  simulator  swings 
his  chair  and  looks  through  a  porthole,  the 
mother  ship,  represented  by  a  conical  shell 
on  a  crane,  appears  In  view.  Using  reaction 
jet  controls,  the  pilot  docks  the  two  craft. 
The  Martin  Co.,  with  the  Black  &  Decker 
Co..  as  the  subcontractor,  Is  developing  tools 
the  astronauts  may  use  to  make  emergency 
repairs  on  space  vehicles.  One  tool  Is  a  "zero 
reaction"  wrench  which  operates  under 
welghtleas  conditions.  If  the  astronaut, 
weightless  In  space,  tried  to  use  an  ordinary 
monkey  wrench  he  hlmaelf  would  tiirn  in- 
stead of  the  nut  or  bolt  he  was  trying  to 
Ugh  ten. 

In  developing  a  system  to  control  the  life 
sustaining  environment  Inside  a  space  ship. 
the  AlResearch  Manufacturing  Division,  the 
Garrett  Corp.,  at  Los  Angeles,  is  conducting 
numerous  tests  at  Its  new  space  laboratory. 
The  tests  will  simulate  conditions  that 
will  exist  prior  to  launching,  during  the 
blast  off,  ascent,  orbiting,  and  reentry  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  Equipment  at  the  lab- 
oratory Includes  a  complex  data  processing 
setup  to  determine  conditions  at  more  than 
200  different  combinations  of  temperature 
and  pressure.  The  Information  will  be  re- 
corded on  magnetic  tape  and  analyzed  by  an 
electronic  computer. 

While  research  and  development  for  pro- 
duction of  hardware  for  Project  Aix>Uo  Is 
vast  and  complicated  enough,  much  more 
Involved  Is  research  applied  to  humans. 

We  know  a  great  deal  about  how  an  In- 
dividual with  a  certain  degree  of  mental  and 
physical  fitness  can  perform  on  the  stable 
and  solid  earth.  There  Is  also  elaborate 
data  on  the  performance  of  the  U.S.  astro- 
nauts In  Project  Mercury.  And  we  know  how 
Lt.  Col.  Valery  Bykovsky,  the  Russian  cos- 
monaut, made  out  In  his  81-orblt.  2-mllUon- 
mile  filght  around  the  earth  last  Jtily. 

Traveling  to  the  moon  and  back  Is  another 
matter.  The  US.  astronauts  and  Russian 
cosmonauts  went  Into  orbit  at  a  speed  of 
18,000  miles  an  hour,  but  the  Apollo  astro- 
nauts will  have  to  attain  a  speed  of  26,000 
miles  an  hour  to  leave  the  earth's  gravlta- 
^tlonal  field. 

Scientists  have  a  rather  fair  Idea  of  the 
elements  that  may  prove  hazardous  In  the 
space  between  the  earth  and  the  moon.  This 
Information,  however,  la,  by  no  means  com- 
plete. 

Life  as  we  know  It  has  adapted  to  the  earth 
and  Its  environment.  Nothing  is  known  how 
adaptable  any  form  of  life.  Including  human, 
can  be  outside. 

Consequently,  one  of  the  most  critical  Jobs 
In  the  entire  preparation  for  Project  Apollo 
Is  that  assigned  to  scientists  In  the  depart- 
ment of  biotechnology  and  human  research, 
NASA  office  of  advanced  research  and  tech- 
nology. 

One  Important  center  under  NASA  direc- 
tion for  studying  man's  reactions  to  his 
unusual  environment  as  he  Journeys  to  the 
moon  Is  the  Space  Research  Laboratory  in 
the  department  of  psychology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland. 

One  of  the  subjects  of  this  study  Is  35-year- 
old  Whllden  P.  Breen,  Jr..  who  has  voltu- 
teered  to  live  Inside  an  experimental  chamber 
consisting  of  three  soundproof  room»— one 
room  13  feet  square  and  two  small  alcoves. 
He  started  his  confinement  last  November. 
His  activities  are  programed.  He  has  had 
to  perform  specific  tasks  according  to  In- 
struction.   Doors  connecting  the  main  room 


and  alcoves  are  fastened  with  electrical  locks, 
controlled  from  the  outside  to  assure  his  con- 
formity to  specific  routines  of  performance. 

One  room  contains  a  toilet,  shower  and 
washstand.  He  Is  assigned  such  tasks  as 
obtaining  clean  clothes,  taking  a  shower, 
using  a  sunlamp,  sleeping,  working,  obtaining 
food  and  cigarettes.  His  tasks  have  ranged 
from  those  that  are  highly  regimented  in  a 
temporarily  determined  environment,  to  a 
relaxed,  slow-paced  existence. 

Initially  Mr.  Breen  had  no  clock.  He  had 
no  way  of  knowing  the  time  of  day. 

In  some  Instances  he  stayed  awake  more 
that  30  hours  at  a  stretch,  but  made  no  com- 
ment that  he  was  tired  from  lack  of  sleep. 

After  the  49th  day  of  the  experiment,  he 
was  given  an  electric  clock,  set  at  the  correct 
time.  After  that,  his  periods  of  sleeping  and 
wakefulness  became  more  regular. 

He  was  able  to  pursue  two  hobbles — paint- 
ing In  oils  and  writing  a  novel.  His  changes 
In  mood  were  not  unlike  those  of  most  In- 
dividuals living  vmder  normal  conditions, 
although  somewhat  more  pronounced. 

Prom  latest  reports  he  appeared  to  be  In 
good  physical  and  mental  condition.  He  lost 
some  weight  at  first,  but  after  several  weeks 
it  became  stabilized  at  186  pounds. 

Mr.  Breen's  unusual  ordeal  In  confinement 
is  in  anticipation  of  the  psychological  and 
physical  stresses  that  could  decrease  the  ef- 
ficiency of  the  lunar  astronauts  and  fog  their 
minds.  The  astronauts  go  through  many 
additional  trials  such  as  effects  of  weight- 
lessness. 

What  and  how  the  astronauts  will  eat  dur- 
ing their  space  trips  Is  another  Important 
consideration,  which  the  XJ3.  Army  Quarter- 
master Corps  Is  working  on. 

Army  scientists,  after  a  study,  have  sug- 
gested a  breakfast  of  scrambled  eggs,  bacon 
and  cereal,  and  that  other  meals  should  In- 
clude one  meat  entree,  one  vegetable  and  a 
dessert  at  each  meal. 

Each  food  Item  would  be  precooked  and 
freeze-drled.  Each  meal  would  be  individu- 
ally packaged,  with  the  necessary  water  to 
rehydrate  it.  The  food  would  be  warmed 
to  serving  temperature  within  10  to  16  min- 
utes by  a  special  electric  heating  device. 

More  critical,  of  course.  Is  how  to  keep  the 
astronauts  alive  Inside  their  vehicles,  as  they 
transfer  from  one  vehicle  to  another  and  as 
they  land  on  the  moons  surface,  "nils  also 
has  been  assigned  to  a  number  of  investi- 
gators by  the  NASA  director  of  biotechnology 
and  human  research. 

United  Aircraft  Corp.  scientists  are  work- 
ing on  the  development  of  an  Apollo  space 
suit  and  a  portable  llfe-sustalnlng  apparatus 
to  be  strapped  to  the  astronaut's  back. 

In  the  use  of  this  equipment,  with  hxunan 
life  at  stake,  In  the  moon's  hostile  environ- 
ment, 240,000  miles  from  the  earth,  there 
must  be  no  margin  of  error.  The  equipment 
must  supply  oxygen,  under  controlled  tem- 
peratures, and  humidity,  free  from  contami- 
nation. 

Inside  a  space  vehicle  carbon  dioxide  which 
the  astronauts  will  exhale  must  be  removed 
from  the  atmosphere  and  replaced  by  oxygen. 

Canisters  containing  minerals  to  absorb 
carbon  dioxide  and  release  It  Into  the  vacuum 
of  outer  8i>ace  have  been  successfully  tested 
for  30  days  of  flight.  Prototypes  are  now  In 
the  hands  of  the  Air  Force  and  NASA  for 
evaluation. 

The  United  Aircraft  experimenters  are  also 
working  on  the  Idea  of  breaking  down  carbon 
dioxide  Into  carbon  and  oxygen.  In  one  ex- 
periment carbon  dioxide  Is  passed  over 
molten  salt,  heated  by  electricity  to  1,000* 
Fahrenheit.  The  carbon  remains  as  a  black 
crust  on  the  electrodes  while  oxygen  Is  re- 
leased for  rebreathing. 

During  24  hours  a  man  will  exhale  more 
than  2  pounds  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  a 
half  pound  of  carbon  would  be  left  In  the 
separator. 


The  United  Aircraft  scientists  are  experi- 
menting with  the  recovery  of  drinkable  water 
by  the  distillation  of  urine,  without  con- 
taminating the  water  with  such  toxic  by- 
products as  methane,  carbon  monoxide  and 
ammonia. 

Martin  Co.  scientists  at  Denver  are  culti- 
vating a  special  blue-green  algae,  found  in 
hot  springs  at  Yellowstone  National  Park 
that  would  absorb  water  and  carbon  dioxide 
and  release  oxygen  as  the  plants  carry  on 
their  process  of  photosynthesis. 

At  the  Illinois  Institute  of  Technology  Re- 
search Institute.  Chicago,  scientists  are  try- 
ing to  devise  an  artificial  photosynthetic 
process  for  the  same  purpose.  They  are 
working  with  Isolated  chloroplasts  from 
spinach  leaves. 

The  International  Latex  Corp..  Dover,  Del., 
is  experimenting  with  pressure  suits  to  pro- 
tect the  wearer  against  the  moon's  punishing 
temperature  changes — 220*  above  zero  Fahr- 
enheit to  240'  below. 

The  astronaut  would  be  protected  by  two 
garments,  one  worn  over  the  other.  The  in- 
ner suit  would  be  a  pressure  garment,  made 
of  nylon-reinforced  Neoprene  and  It  would 
have  rubbery  bellowsllke  folds  at  the  Joints, 
for  ready  mobility.  The  outer  garment 
would  consist  of  multiple  layers  of  plastic 
film,  each  layer  coated  with  aluminum,  an 
effective  heat  radiator. 

Another  problem,  related  to  the  style  of 
suit  an  up-to-date  astronaut  should  wear  is 
the  problem  of  protecting  a  spacecraft  and 
Its  crew  inside  from  the  hazards  of  outer 
space. 

It  is  necessary  to  be  sure  that  space  crew 
Is  protected  against  several  radiation 
sources — the  sun,  stars  and  the  Van  Allen 
radiation  belts.  These  were  not  a  significant 
hazard  in  the  Project  Mercury  flights.  The 
highest  points  In  the  Mercury  orbits  were 
well  below  the  Van  Allen  belt.  The  earth's 
magnetic  field  also  protected  them  against 
deadly  ionized  radiation  from  solar  flares. 

Before  flight  to  the  moon  Is  attempted  the 
extent  and  intensity  of  these  hazards  must 
be  known.  Lack  of  such  knowledge  could 
result  In  paying  a  great  price  In  unnecessary 
shielding  or  risking  injurious  or  lethal  ex- 
posure. 

Under  Investigation  Is  the  feasibility  of 
chemical  and  biological  means  of  counter- 
acting any  harmful  radiation  the  astronauts 
may  encounter. 

There  is  also  another  danger — puncture  of 
the  space  craft  by  meteorites.  These  outer 
space  projectiles  travel  at  a  rate  of  about 
25  milee  a  second.  On  the  earth,  we  are 
protected  from  most  of  them  because  they 
vaporize  and  burn  up  as  they  enter  the 
earth's  atmosphere.  In  the  vacuum  of 
space  there  would  be  nothing  to  cushion 
their  impact. 

One  of  the  Industries  working  on  this 
problem  is  the  Martin  Co.  Under  study  Is  a 
spacecraft  model  with  a  double  wall.  The 
outer  wall  would  act  as  a  sort  of  bimnper. 
Space  between  the  walls  would  contain  vinyl 
plastic  bags  about  4  feet  square. 

Each  bag  would  be  punctured  to  permit 
all  the  air  they  contained  to  escape  into 
empty  space.  And.  during  flight,  if  even  the 
tiniest  meteorite  were  to  penetrate  the  In- 
ner wall,  air  would  escape  Into  the  bags 
and  tend  to  reinflate  them. 

The  bags  would  be  equipped  with  elec- 
tronic sensors,  connected  with  signal  lights 
Inside  the  cabin.  The  signal  could  tell 
when  and  where  a  leak  has  occurred. 

Because  of  the  hlg^  vaccum  outside,  air 
from  the  interior  ])>lght  rush  rapidly 
through  even  the  smallest*  puncture.  No 
scientist  has  yet  been  able  to  create  such 
a  high  vacuum.  Our  atmosphere  at  sea 
level  contains  qulntlllions  and  quadrillions 
of  air  molecules  per  cubic  inch.  Space,  how- 
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ever,  contains  only  about  10  atoms  In  the 
same  volume. 

After  all  space  hardware  for  Project  Apollo 
Is  completed,  and  the  astronauts  are  ready 
for  the  final  countdown  for  the  filght  to 
the  moon,  the  next  question  is:  How  do 
they  get  there? 

If  the  moon  were  a  stationary  target  on  the 
side  of  a  barn  it  would  not  be  hard  to  hit. 
But  the  moon,  with  an  average  distance  from 
the  earth  of  239,000  miles,  U  always  on  the 
move. 

The  moon  and  the  earth  may  be  consid- 
ered. In  some  respects  a  double  planet,  al- 
though the  earth  is  7,900  miles  In  diameter, 
while  the  diameter  of  the  moon  Is  2,160.  Its 
distance  is  equal  to  about  10  earth  orbits  of 
a  Mercury  astronaut. 

It  makes  one  revolution  around  the  earth 
In  27.3  days — a  speed  with  respect  to  the 
earth's  surface  of  about  800  miles  an  hour. 
Strictly  speaking,  the  earth  and  the  moon 
revolve  around  a  common  center  of  gravity 
which  Is  situated  several  miles  below  the 
earth's  surface. 

At  the  same  time  the  moon  Is  traveling 
around  the  earth,  the  earth  is  rotating  on 
its  axis  at  the  laUtude  of  Cape  Canaveral  at 
a  speed  of  about  600  miles  an  hour. 

It  would  be  a  fairly  simple  thing  to  shoot 
the  Apollo  spacecraft  on  a  beellne  to  the 
moon.  If  both  stood  still.  At  a  speed  of  26,000 
miles  an  hour  a  rocket  could  hit  the  moon 
In  less  than  10  hours.  Neither  the  earth  nor 
the  moon  Is  sufficiently  accommodating  to 
let  the  moon  be  that  much  of  a  sitting  duck 
for  the  NASA  people. 

Consequently  the  relative  motions  of  the 
earth  and  the  moon  must  be  taken  Into  con- 
sideration. The  lunar  orbit  Is  not  perfectly 
circular.  It  is,  to  a  small  extent,^  an  ellipse. 
All  this  has  to  be  taken  Into  account.  There 
Is  also  the  density  of  the  earth's  atmosphere 
to  be  considered,  which  will  offer  resistance 
to  the  space  vehicle. 

These  and  a  great  many  more  factors  call 
for  the  assistance  of  electronic  computers  to 
work  out  the  proper  trajectory. 

The  most  obvious  approach  would  be  to 
shoot  to  the  moon  directly  from  Cape  Ca- 
naveral. But  to  land  the  astronauts  on  the 
lunar  surface,  the  apace  vehicle  has  to  be 
slowed  down  on  the  approach. 

Direct  flight  would  be  the  simplest  way  to 
go.  But  It  would  require  an  immense 
booster,  larger  than  the  Saturn  cluster  now 
being  prepared.  Thli  would  mean  greater 
cost  and  more  delay. 

After  some  debate,  NASA  officials  decided 
to  shoot  the  astronauts  into  earth  orbit, 
orbit  around  the  moon,  and  then  land  two 
men  from  the  lunar  orbit. 

At  countdown  the  3  astronauts  will  rooet 
360  feet  above  ground  Inside  the  spacecraft. 

The  first-stage  booster  will  fire  and  the 
vehicle  will  lift  off.  As  the  first  stage  burns 
out  it  will  drop  away  and  the  second  stage 
will  fire.  This  will  place  the  men  Into  the 
earth  orbit  at  18,000  miles  an  hour. 

They  may  make  a  number  of  orbits  before 
the  third  stage  is  fired.  The  third  stage  will 
place  the  men  Into  a  lunar  trajectory  at 
26,000  miles  an  hour. 

As  It  approaches  the  moon,  the  spacecraft 
will  about-face  and  release  a  retrorocket  to 
slow  it  down  and  place  It  In  lunar  orbit.  It 
win  then  release  two  of  the  astronauts  Inside 
the  lunar  excursion  module  or  bug.  The 
third  astronaut  will  remain  In  orbit. 

The  bug  will  fire  a  rocket  moonward  for  a 
soft  landing  on  the  moon's  8\irfac4. 

After  the  two  men  fulfill  their  i^isslon  on 
the  moon,  they  will  blast  off  in  the  bug  and 
rejoin  their  orbiting  companion.  After  en- 
tering the  command  module,  all  three  will 
head  for  home. 

As  they  approach  the  earth  they  will  turn 
the  command  module  around,  open  the 
drogue   parachute   fior   deploy   and   reentry 


Into  the  earth's  atmosphere.  They  will  then 
open  the  main  parachute  and  land. 

The  whole  trip  Is  expected  to  take  about 
3  days.  The  command  module  will  contain 
all  three  astronauts  except  during  the  bug 
operation. 

The  service  module,  containing  the  pro- 
pulsion system  needed  for  getting  the  space- 
craft In  and  out  of  lunar  orbit,  can  also  be 
used  for  aborting  the  spacecraft  back  to 
the  earth  In  the  event  something  goes  wrong 
at  blast  off  from  the  earth.  There  will  be 
airlocks  between  the  bug  and  the  command 
module  when  the  passageway  between  the 
two  is  opened  and  closed  In  transferring  the 
two  men  from  one  to  the  other. 

The  bug  most  likely  will  have  long 
spidery  legs  to  help  it  land  on  the  moon's 
surface.  The  surface  may  be  covered  with 
dust  of  unknown  depth  and  fineness.  The 
consistency  of  the  dust  has  not  been  too  well 
visualized.  Some  astronomers  have  sug- 
gested, because  the  moon  has  no  atmosphere, 
or  at  least  a  very  small  amount,  the  dust 
may  fiow  like  water. 

Others  haVe  suggested  that  it  Is  solid.  At 
least  the  astronauts,  when  they  land,  will  not 
kick  up  a  dust  cloud. 

Before  the  Project  Apollo  flight  Is  at- 
tempted, the  lunar  surface  Is  expected  to  be 
explored  by  spacecraft  In  NASA's  Project  S\ir- 
veyor — an  unmanned  Instriunented  vehicle — 
to  gain  as  much  Information  regarding  the 
lunar  surface  as  possible. 

All  the  vehicles  landing  on  the  moon  and 
the  astronauts'  space  suits  and  other  equip- 
ment are  expected  to  be  thoroughly  ster- 
ilized, because.  If  there  is  any  form  of  life 
on  the  lunar  surface  It  must  not  be  con- 
taminated by  organisms  brought  from  the 
earth.  Any  degree  of  contamination  would 
nullify  forever  any  scientific  observations  of 
life  In  outer  space.  Insofar  as  the  moon 
Is  concerned. 

Landing  will  probably  take  place  In  the 
area  of  the  Sea  of  Tranquillity,  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  lunar  equator. 

The  astronauts  will  have  about  2  minutes 
to  decide  whether  to  land  or  continue  with 
the  orbiting  command  module.  When  they 
land,  the  astronauts,  dressed  In  their  pro- 
tective suits,  will  start  walking.  They  will 
feel  they  are  almost  capable  of  flying  under 
their  own  power  because  the  pull  of  gravity 
on  the  moon  Is  about  one-sixth  of  that  on 
the  earth.  Carrying  a  TV  camera  in  com- 
munication with  the  earth,  the  astronauts 
will  enable  us  to  share  some  of  their  visual 
sensations — the  barren  mountains  and  cra- 
ters, the  dark  sky,  the  brilliant  stars  and 
sunlight,  and  the  green  and  blue  earth  with 
Its  white  clouds. 

They  wUl  gather  samples  of  rock  and  other 
nutterlal  and  plant  seismographlc  equipment 
able  to  register  any  tremors  that  occur  on 
the  moon  and  send  the  records  back  to  earth. 
Only  one  will  leave  the  bug  at  a  time. 

When  they  are  ready  to  depart  the  bug's 
engine  will  be  fired,  pushing  the  bug  at  6,600 
miles  an  hour  away  from  the  moon.  The 
planned  return  trip  will  take  an  estimated 
60  hours. 

The  spacecraft  will  approach  the  earth  at 
25,000  miles  an  hour.  As  it  enters  the  atmos- 
phere, at  an  altitude  of  about  80  miles,  the 
temperature  of  the  heat  shield  will  reach 
an  estimated  6,000  •  Fahrenheit.  The 
Bpcu;ecraft  pilot  will  be  able  to  start  gliding 
the  vehicle  from  as  far  away  as  5,000  miles 
from  the  earth's  surface. 

As  with  the  Project  Mercury  astronauts, 
the  Apollo  crew  will  have  a  great  abundance 
of  facilities  on  the  earth  to  help  in  guidance 
and  a  safe  landing.  The  Apollo  crew  will 
have  a  much  larger  and  more  complex  track- 
ing network  around  the  world  than  the 
Project  Mercury  astronauts.  Ilie  Houston 
center  will  be  in  contn^. 


Primary  landing  sites  will  be  on  land,  but 
the  command  module  Is  being  designed  to 
land  safely  on  water  as  well. 

Details  of  the  lunar  surface  are  expected 
to  be  obtained  by  unmanned  vehicles  In  the 
Ranger  and  Surveyor  projects.  About  13 
flights  of  these  vehicles  are  planned  for  the 
next  2  years. 

With  the  help  of  these  vehicles,  mapmakers 
hope  to  show  objects  on  the  moon  as  small 
as  4  or  6  feet  In  diameter.  The  landing  area 
will  have  to  be  pinpointed  to  a  diameter 
of  about  150  feet. 

Before  Project  Apollo  Is  attempted,  NASA 
expects  to  send  a  logistics  vehicle  to  the 
moon  to  test  the  feasibility  of  a  lunar  land- 
ing not  only  by  astronauts  but  also  by  such 
material  as  life-support  and  survival  eqiilp- 
ment  and  shelters  to  protect  the  crew. 

Project  Apollo  will  be  preceded  by  Project 
Oemlnl,  with  two  astronauts  In  a  capsule 
blasted  off  from  Canaveral  by  a  giant  Titan 
n.  Although  Titan  n  has  made  16  success- 
ful launchlngs,  there  has  been  some  ques- 
tion as  to  its  safety  because  of  vibrations  It 
develops. 

Thirty  astronauts  have  been  selected  as 
possible  candidates  for  the  trip  and  are  now 
in  training  for  Project  Oemlnl  and  Project 
Apollo.  The  80  were  selected  from  among 
more  than  250  applicants. 

The  three  astronauts  who  make  the  flight 
will  have  to  know  a  great  deal  more  about 
space  flight  than  the  Project  Mercvur  astro- 
nauts. Navigation  will  present  a  complexity 
of  unusual  problems. 

Mapping  ^f  the  moon's  surface  In  fine  de- 
tail win  be  necessary  before  manned  lunar 
flight  is  attempted.  Because  the  two  astro- 
nauts who  land  will  need  to  flnd  an  area 
where  the  slope  is  120°  <»■  less,  the  new  lunar 
map,  now  being  prepared  by  the  Geological 
Survey.  U.B.  Department  of  Interior,  wUl 
have  to  Indicate  this  area. 

Dust  on  the  landing  area  must  be  no 
deeper  than  20  Inches.  If  the  slope  Is  deeper, 
the  men  may  not  be  able  to  move  arovmd. 

The  Project  Oemlnl  Is  for  the  pxuix>se  of 
training  astronauts  to  achieve  rendezvous, 
and  docking,  or  hooking  together  of  separate 
spacecraft  during  orbital  flights  arovmd  the 
earth. 

Some  NASA  officials  have  been  apprehen- 
sive that  the  U.S.S.R.  may  launch  two  space- 
craft to  achieve  docking  and  rendezvous  be- 
fore the  U.S.  Project  Gemini  is  now  more 
than  a  year  behind  schedule,  and  it  is  possi- 
ble the  Russians  may  already  be  ahead  of  us 
In  this  regard.  The  UJ3.SJI.  Is  now  believed 
to  have  the  capability  of  launching  a  space 
ship  carrying  more  than  one  man.  This  has 
caused  some  observers  to  wonder  whether 
the  United  States  has  not  already  lost  the 
fabulously  expensive  moon  race.  In  which 
rendezvous  and  docking  maneuvers  are  so 
critical. 

A  year  ago  two  Russian  cosmonauts  ma- 
neuvered their  spacecraft  within  8  miles  of 
one  another. 

Although  Project  Gemini  may  be  a  year 
behind  schedule,  NASA  officials  believe  the 
United  States,  with  its  massive  nationwide 
effort,  can  gain  ground. 

Before  his  recent  resignation  as  director 
of  the  NASA  office  of  manned  space  flight  in 
Washington,  D.  Brainerd  Holmes  insisted  the 
United  States  can  send  three  men  to  the 
moon  2  years  ahead  of  schedule. 

He  admitted  the  Russians  "may  very  well 
beat  us."  Tot  one  thing,  he  said,  we  do  itot 
know  much  of  what  the  Russians  are  doing. 

It  would  be  "a  bitter  pill,"  he  said.  If  the 
Russians  get  there  first.  The  real  tragedy, 
to  his  way  of  thinking,  "would  be  for  us  not 
to  go  into  the  race  as  hard  as  we  can  and 
use  the  race  to  operate  In  space." 

The  qxtce  race.  Insofar  as  the  United 
States  is  eonoemed,  has  aroused  a  growing 
number  of  critics. 
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Former  President  ElMnbowcr  ha*  c«U«4 
tlia  moon  proj«ct  *  "ctunt"  and  a  "cosmic 
boondoggle."  One  physicist  has  suggested 
that  U  a  means  could  b«  found  to  weld  to- 
gether 30  billion  silTer  dollars,  edge  to  edge, 
an  astronaut  could  waUi  to  the   moon. 

One  noted  UJ3.  scientist.  Dr.  Barry  Com- 
moner of  Washington  University,  St.  Louis, 
aald  the  lunar  project  will  be  a  serious  drain 
on  the  Nation's  scientific  talent,  away  from 
projects  where  there  Is  a  much  more  urgent 
need. 

n.S.  Senator  Kkmnxth  KkATmo,  BepubU- 
can,  of  New  York:,  said  there  are  now  ».8ai 
scientists  worlilng  on  various  space  projects 
as  compared  with  1,310  on  mental  dlsordexs. 
cancer  and  heart  disease  at  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health.  Senator  Willjam  Fttl- 
BsiOHT,  Democrat,  of  Arkansas,  has  stated 
that  urban  renewal  and  education  should 
have  priority  over  landing  a  man  on  the 
nuxMi. 

In  a  recent  Issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  Atomic 
Sdenttsts.  Dr.  Warren  Weaver,  noted  mathe- 
matician and  former  president  of  the  Amer- 
ican Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Sci- 
ence, said  $30  billion  spent  on  space  by  1970 
would  build  10  medical  schools  costing  $300 
million  each,  endow  200  snudl  colleges  with 
•  10  million  apiece,  finance  the  education  of 
BO.OOO  scientists  through  graduate  scluxd, 
create  three  new  BockefeUer  Foundations 
worth  $500  mUlion  each,  build  and  endow 
complete  universities  for  &3  foreign  coun- 
tries, and  give  every  teacher  in  the  United 
States  a  lO-percent  raise  for  10  years. 

Dr.  PhiUp  H.  Abelson.  editor  of  the  Journal, 
Sdenoe,  and  noted  chemist,  recently  wrote 
in  the  journal  that  landing  on  the  moon 
would  be  a  notable  event.  Neverthelees  when 
the  eacltement  wears  off,  boredom  is  inevita- 
ble. 

One  of  the  leading  foreign  critics  of  the 
VS.  space  effort.  Sir  Bernard  Lovell,  di- 
rector of  the  Jodrell  Bank  Obeervatory  In 
England,  has  reported  that  the  Soviet  Acad- 
emy of  Science  Is  not  so  sure  that  getting  a 
man  to  the  moon  would  be  worthwhile.  Sir 
John  Cockcroft,  British  Nobel  Prlae  winner 
in  nuclear  physics,  has  stated  he  believed  it 
more  worth  while  to  invest  in  "making  a  bet- 
ter go"  of  things  on  the  earth  before  land- 
ing men  on  the  moon. 

Socne  scientists,  such  as  Fred  Hoyle.  a 
leading  Brltlah  astrophysicist,  has  warned 
of  the  possibility  of  catastrophic  failure  of 
the  lunar  project.  After  all.  NASA  haa  failed 
so  far  in  landing  an  unmanned  Ranger  on 
the  nM>OB  to  explore  its  surface. 

Other  scientists.  In  urging  that  we  con- 
centrate our  lunar  effort  on  landing  Instru- 
ments on  the  moon.  Insist  that  Instruments 
could  achieve  a  great  variety  of  exploration 
at  about  1  percent  of  the  cost  of  manned 
lunar  flight,  which  would  add  comparatively 
little  to  our  knowledge  of  the  moon  and  Ita 
structur*. 

Suggestions  by  scientisU  that  NASA  train 
at  least  one  scientist  to  take  part  In  the 
lunar  landing  have  been  largely  Ignored  by 
the  agency. 

A  number  ot  leading  biologists  have  ex- 
pressed the  fear  that  Project  Apolk>  may  be 
raecety  a  stiint  to  stir  up  eadtcment  and 
Impreaa  other  natkisia.  If  kk  does  turn  ont 
to  be  that  sort  at  a  venture,  they  are  fearful 
o<  the  ooneequenees  with  regard  to  what  they 
consider  the  most  Important  subject  of  space 
exploration — the  forms  at  life,  Lf  any,  that 
may  exist  in  outer  space.  Contamination  o< 
the  moon  with  organisms  from  the  earth 
would  make  that  portion  of  space  research  a 
failure  Insofar  as  the  moon  la  involved. 

Space  enthnslaata,  on  the  other  hand,  be- 
lieve Usnar  aaploratksi  will  add  a  great  deal 
to  our  store  of  adentlAc  knowledge  that  wlU. 
be  ot  benefit  to  all  mankind.  Nevertheless. 
there  la  a  (luestion  of  whether  the  anvount 
of  information  that  must  be  obtained  o& 


the  earth  before  a  lunar  flight  Is  attempted 
will  far  outweigh  anything  gained  by  Project 
Apollo  for  other  purposes. 

What,  for  example,  will  knowledge  of  the 
effect  of  weightlessness  on  an  astronaut  dur- 
ing a  lunar  flight,  add  to  current  knowledge 
of  human  biology  to  Improve  medical  care 
or  the  prevention  of  Illness? 

Dr.  Edward  Teller,  commonly  known  as 
the  nxxin.  This,  he  believes,  would  aid  In 
favor  of  lunar  flight  as  a  means  of  estab- 
lishing a  large  and  Independent  colony  on 
the  Moon.  This,  he  believes,  would  aid  in 
national  security.  Also,  he  testified  in  a 
congressional  hearing,  a  nuclear  reactor 
should  be  developed  on  the  moon  eventually 
to  provide  power  and  extract  water  from  the 
moon's  rocks  and  soil. 

Scientists  are  now  doing  research  with 
such  ideas  In  mind.  At  North  American 
Aviation.  Inc.,  scientists  have  visualized  a 
dome-shaped  factory  for  acquiring  minerals 
and  water  from  beneath  the  moon's  surface. 
Volcanic  rock  on  the  moon,  they  estimate, 
contains  1  gallon  of  water  per  cubic  foot. 
After  the  water  Is  extracted,  the  rock  residue 
could  be  used  as  cement  for  construction 
purposes. 

The  North  American  scientists  have  also 
visualized  an  underground  life  center  with 
living  quarters,  a  medical  center,  recreation 
areas,  and  shop  facilities. 

Whether  the  United  States  lunar  boom 
turns  out  to  be  a  triiimph  or  a  catastrophe 
remains  to  be  seen. 


PLANNING     FOR     TECHNOLOGICAL 
UNEMPLOYMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  5,  1963,  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  did  an  unxisual  tiling  on  its  edi- 
torial page.  It  devoted  its  entire  edito- 
rial cohimns  to  one  stibject:  Job  displace- 
ment through  automation.  It  agrees 
with  the  judgment  that  "automation  is  a 
more  serious  threat  to  emplosnnenk  than 
was  the  industrial  revolution." 

The  seriousness  Is  uniquely  highlighted 
in  one  statistic:  there  are  40,000  dis- 
p>laced  workers  per  week  from  automa- 
tion. Jobs  must  be  found  for  these  in 
addition  to  all  of  the  new  workers  com- 
ing on  the  labor  market  from  other 
sources.  There  is  a  staggering  human 
problem  here.  Some  of  that  is  detailed 
in  the  editorial  development.  Theoreti- 
cally technology  makes  new  jobs  as  fast 
as  it  destroys  old  ones.  That  assertion 
is  not  only  in  ccmtention,.  but  further 
the  new  Jobs  are  not  always  or  of toi  for 
the  people  dteplaced. 

It  is  not  a  new  problem.  Of  the  sit- 
uation in  the  Cumberland  mining  coun- 
try It  is  noted  that  "three  generations 
of  living  on  handouts  resulted  in  a 
wliipped  and  dispirited  community." 

The  editorial  is  not  without  hope.  It 
cites  mainly  the  hope  of  education  and 
rehabilitation,  and  pilot  proirrams  which 
show  what  this  can  do. 

Mainly,  bowevtf ,  the  editorial  stresses 
the  need  for  hard  thinklne.  planning, 
and  doing  something  about  it  in  these 
United  States. 

I  sheu%  the  concern  and  the  urgency. 
I  intend  to  have  more  to  say  In  the  de- 
velopment of  the  subject.  Tot  the  mo- 
ment, I  wish  to  bring  this  editorial  to 
the  attention  of  Senators.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcos>, 
as  follows: 

AirroicATXON  aito  ths  DmnrRXBirKD — TIbcb- 
iroLOOT  MSKxs  IfOKS  Jobs,  It  Is  TKttx,  strr 
Not  ArwATs,  ox  Orrzw.  rox  thx  Pcopuc 
Who  Axk  Displackd 

"There  Is  general  agreement  that  automa- 
tion Is  a  more  serious  threat  to  employment 
than  was  the  industrial  revolution."  In  this 
striking  statement.  Richard  L.  Worsnop.  of 
Editorial  Research  Reporta,  speaks  the  views 
of  some  businessmen  as  well  as  of  labor 
leaders  and  Government  authorities. 

John  I.  Snyder,  Jr.,  board  chairman  ot  VS. 
Industries,  Inc..  a  company  that  makes  au- 
tomatic machinery,  admits,  "WeTe  using  so- 
phisticated machines  to  destroy  jobs."  His 
company  Is  financing  a  foundation,  cospon- 
sored  with  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  to  study  problems  of  technologi- 
cal displacement. 

John  F.  Hennlng,  Under  Secretary  of  Labor, 
estimates  that  2.2  million  Jobs  a  year  are 
eliminated  in  the  United  States  by  Increased 
output  per  man  hour  due  largely  to  tech- 
nological progress.  This  means  that  new  jobs 
need  to  be  found  for  40.000  displaced  work- 
ers a  week  bealdes  new  workers. 

The  classical  contention  has  been  that  in- 
vention creates  new  jobs  as  it  wipes  out  old 
ones.  But  as  applied  to  automation,  or 
cybernetics,  Mr.  Snyder  declares  this  is 
a  myth.  And  Mr.  Worsnop  sums  up  the 
evidence  thus: 

"Ideally,  displaced  workers  should  be  the 
first  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  automation. 
So  far.  Just  the  opposite  has  been  true. 
Workers  who  have  managed  to  hold  on  to 
their  jobs  In  automated  factories  find  work- 
ing conditions  and  fringe  benefits  improved. 
Many  of  those  who  have  lost  their  jobs  to 
machines  are  likely  to  remain  unemployed, 
or  employed  only  part  time,  for  the  renvain- 
der  of  their  lives." 
MiWKas:   raoac  psTaoua  to  oawcxBoxn  "boo 

HOLKS" 

One  of  the  regions  where  displacement  of 
this  sort  has  taken  a  most  heavy  toll  is 
deeerlbed  by  Homer  Bigart  In  the  New  York 
Ttmes.  la  the  Cumberland  Mountains  of 
eastern  Kentu<Ay  tens  of  thousands  of  Mle 
miners,  repiaeed  by  ooal-cuttlng  machines. 
face  a  wtater  of  grinding  poverty.  "Three 
generations  of  living  on  handouts,"  he  re- 
ports, has  eroded  thHr  self -respect  and  "re- 
sulted in  a  whipped,  dispirited  conununlty." 

In  one  county  even  Government  surplus 
foods  are  not  available  because  the  county 
has  n»  fonds  to  fetch  and  dtetrlbnte  ttem. 
Able-bodied  men,  barred  from  the  relief 
rolls,  leave  their  families  so  the  women  can 
qualify  for  aid  to  dependent  children 
(ADC). 

These,  as  described  by  A.  H.  Raskin  In  the 
Saturday  Evening  Poet,  are  "the  once-proud 
men  whoee  high  wages  and  Industry-financed 
pensions  made  them  the  soot -smudged  aristo- 
crats of  American  labor  only  a  dozen  years 
ago."  Today  some  of  them  "scratch  out  a 
perilous  subsistence''  In  played-out  pits  or 
"dogholes"  where  the  coal  seam  Is  too  thin 
for  effective  mechanlratlon. 

All  this  takes  place  while  Department  of 
Conunerce  statistics  show  that  the  gross  na- 
tional product  for  the  country  at  large  has 
risen  to  an  annual  rate  of  more  than  $588 
billion  and  disposable  personal  income  is  at 
a  new  high  of  more  than  $400  billion  annu- 
ally. 


AEX  HMKSirOW  LIVING  IN 

Several  months  ago 
viewer,  Samuel  Luhell. 

older  workers  In  stable 
Ing  well,  many  younger 
vlrtuaUy  walled  out 
rights  and  high  fringe 


TWO  COMPAKTUKNTST 

the  traveling  Intcr- 
obeerved  that  while 
industries  were  do- 
workers  "have  been 
•  •  •  by  seniority 
beneflU." 
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Does  this  me^n  that,  unless  steps  are  taken 
to  prevent  It,  a  situation  described  by  Prof. 
Andrew  Hacker  of  Cornell  University  is  tak- 
ing shape?  To  the  American  Political  Sci- 
ence Association,  September  6,  Dr.  Hacker 
said,  "It  may  Well  be  that  two  Americas  are 
emerging,  one  a  society  protected  by  the  cor- 
porate vunbrella  and  the  other  a  society 
whose  members  have  failed  to  affiliate  them- 
selves with  the  dominant  institutions." 

If  such  a  situation  is  to  be  avoided  there 
will  have  to  be  some  hard  thinking,  plan- 
ning, and  doing  about  it  In  the  United 
States.  There  are  remedies  but  they  are  not 
automatic.  Congress  and  State  legislatures 
have  hardly  caught  up  with  the  age  of  the 
typewriter,  let  alone  the  computer. 

Some  remedies  arc  non political .  For  ex- 
ample, does  all  research  have  to  be  directed 
toward  using  mineral  and  other  inorganic 
resources?  Why  not  more  research  and  de- 
velopment toward  devising  industries  that 
can  utilize  relatively  unskilled  or  semiskilled 
hands?  Ingenuity  has  found  use  for  once 
waste  materials  from  bones  and  sawdust  to 
cinders  and  bagasse:  why  not  for  siu-plus 
human  resources?  Industry  already  does 
vast  amounts  of  training  and  retraining; 
but  a  company  can  afford  this  only  where 
there  is  a  prospect  of  use  within  its  own 
organization. 

Much  of  the  need  In  an  age  of  rising  tech- 
nology la  for  a  spread  of  elementary  educa- 
tion, then  for  more  and  better  vocational 
education,  and  finally  for  retraining  pro- 
grams where  an  obsolete  skill  must  be  re- 
placed by  a  current  one.  ^ 

HOPK  IN  KDUCATIOK  AND  REHABIUTATION 

This  calls  for  more  schools  such  as  one  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  described  in  the  October 
Reader's  Digest  by  Lester  Velle — an  ele- 
mentary school  that  has  made  Itself  a  16- 
hovu'-a-day  community  center  in  a  slum 
neighborhood  and  q>arks  an  Interest  in 
learning  among  Negro  families  hitherto  with- 
out hope. 

It  calls  also  for  such  Initiative  as  has  been 
displayed  in  Chicago,  where  the  Cook  County 
Welfare  and  Rehabilitation  Service  last  year 
placed  in  jobs  12.000  persons  formerly  on  the 
relief  roUs.  It  did  this  by  a  basic  literacy 
program  and  evening  vocational  or  high 
school  courses  which  welfare  recipients  were 
required  to  take,  m  addition,  5,000  relief 
clients  were  put  on  work  projects  for  the  city, 
county,  or  State. 

The  problem  of  idle  human  resources  is 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  in  some  States 
compensation  is  being  paid  to  persons  In 
fairly  comfortable  circumstances  while  in 
others  the  compensation  payments  have  been 
exhausted  by  workers  whose  families  are 
hungry  and  for  whom  the  prospect  of  re- 
employment is  remote  if  not  nonexistent. 

Among  workers  with  displaced  skills,  such 
as  notably  the  coal  miners,  one  of  two  needs 
exists.  Either  new  Industry  must  be  brought 
to  them  or  they  must  be  retrained  and  en- 
abled to  move  where  emplojmient  is  assured. 
The  latter  course  Involves  some  kind  of  sus- 
tenance payments. 

LABOK-INDUSTXT   FUNDS  ONLY   PARTLT   8UCCES8- 

Automation,  through  Its  economies,  does 
create  new  market  demands  and  ultimately 
new  jobs — but  they  are  not  generally  for 
the  same  people,  or  even  the  sons  and  daugh- 
ters of  the  same  people,  unless  a  great  deal 
of  hiunan  relations  engineering  Is  Introduced 
into  the  process. 

Efforts  of  unions  and  industries  to  cushion 
the  effect  of  technological  change  by  special 
funds  for  this  purpoee  have  been  only  part- 
ly successful.  One  otf  the  first,  In  the  pack- 
inghouse industry,  produced  only  8  re- 
trained persons  out  of  431  laid  off.  The 
Pacific  Maritime  Association,  in  agreement 
with  the  longshoremen's  union,  has  set  up 
a  fund  by  which  profits  from  greater  effi- 


ciency stabilize  weekly  earnings  and  sweeten 
retirement  pay. 

Unquestionably,  technological  advance- 
ment can  Introduce  new  Jobs  as  it  obliter- 
ates old  ones.  Prof.  Walter  Buckingham,  a 
labor  mediator,  says  most  of  the  Jobs  held 
by  workers  in  the  United  States  today 
"would  not  exist  If  it  were  not  for  technol- 
ogy." 

Yet,  to  return  to  Mr.  Snyder,  this  seller  of 
automation  believes  that  in  time  machines 
will  do  most  of  the  work  of  humans.  "Peo- 
ple— living,  breathing,  feeling,  and  thinking 
people"  he  says,  "somehow  will  have  to  learn 
to  do  nothing  in  a  constructive  way."  Many 
of  them  already  have  found  enriching  uses 
for  their  leisure. 

Will  machines  fiu-ther  shorten  the  work 
week  and  leave  even  the  employed  with 
time  on  their  hands?  Will  a  few  be  busier 
than  ever  correlating  the  functions  of  the 
machines?  And  will  some  unhappy  thou- 
sands, even  millions,  find  themselves  left  out 
of  such  an  economy  altogether?  To  avoid 
this  last  possibility,  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Labor-Management  Policy  says, 
"Achievement  of  technological  progress  with- 
out sacrifice  of  human  values  requires  a  com- 
bination of  private  and  government  action 
consonant  with  the  principles  of  a  free  so- 
ciety." 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  7431)  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  other  activities 
chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part  against 
the  revenues  of  said  District  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed,  at  this  point  in  the  Recxjrd, 
a  report  by  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  under  date  of  August 
8,  1963,  relating  to  selected  District  of 
Columbia  government  employees  who  are 
licensed  to  drive  taxicabs  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

There  being  no  objection,  ttie  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C, 

August  8,  1963. 
Hon.  RoBEXT  C.  Btko, 

Chairman.  Suhcommittee  on  District  of 
Columbia,  Committee  on  Appropriations, 
US.  Senate. 

DxAX  Mx.  Chazkman:  In  accordance  with 
your  requeet  of  July  20,  1963,  herewith  for 
use  by  your  subcommittee  are  the  initial 
results  of  our  limited  tests  of  the  attendance 
to  official  duties  of  selected  District  of  Colum- 
bia government  employees  who  are  licensed 
to  drive  taxicabs  In  the  District  of  Coliunbla. 
Our  tests  related  to  the  4-week  period  March 
31  to  AprU  27,  1963. 

Our  review  of  the  records  maintained  by 
the  Public  Vehicles  Bureau,  Metropwlltan 
Police  Department,  disclosed  that  82  of  2,282 
employees  of  the  Departments  of  Sanitary 
Engineering  and  Highways  and  Traffic  in- 
cluded In  our  tests  were  licensed  hackers. 
Regulations  of  the  District's  Public  Utilities 
Commission  require  that  hackers  maintain 
a  dally  record  of  trlpw  (manifests)  and  that 
the  manifests  be  kept  on  file  at  the  residence 
of  the  driver  and  be  available  for  inspection 
for  a  period  of  1  year.  With  the  assistance  of 
officials  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment, the  82  hackers  were  requested  to  sub- 
mit their  manifests  covering  the  4 -week  test 
period.  Following  Is  a  table  showing  the 
responses  to  this  request. 


Response  and  number  of  employees 

Furnished  1  or  more  manifests 47 

Stated  that  they  had  not  hacked  for  9 

months  or  more 13 

Stated  that  they  did  not  hack  during  the 

period  Involved 12 

Stated  that  the  manifests  were  lost  or 

destroyed 6 

Responded    but   did   not  furnish   mani- 
fests      8 

No  response 1 

Total 82 

Our  comparison  of  information  on  the 
manifests,  submitted  by  the  employees,  with 
the  time  and  leave  records  maintained  by 
the  District  for  these  employees  disclosed 
that  only  11  employees  submitted  manifests 
which  showed  adequate  time  data  and  in- 
dicated no  discrepancies.  We  noted  dis- 
crepancies relating  to  the  attendance  to  duty 
of  19  employees.  In  addition,  some  of  the 
manifests  submitted  by  11  of  these  19  em- 
ployees and  all  the  manifests  submitted  by 
the  remaining  17  employees  did  not  contain 
sxifflcient  data  on  the  time  that  trips  were 
made  to  enable  identification  of  possible 
discrepancies.  District  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission regulations  require  that  the  mani- 
fests show  the  time  each  tour  of  duty  begins 
and  ends  and  the  time  of  conmiencement  of 
each  trip  during  the  tour. 

A  tabulation  of  the  discrepancies  disclosed 
by  the  comparison  follows: 

Number  of 
employees » 

Hacked  while  in  an  official  duty  status 14 

Hacked  while  on  sick  leave — during  work 

boun 4 

Hacked  on  days  for  which  sick  leave  was 

charged — after  regular  duty  hours 2 

Hacked  on  days  for  which  sick  leave  was 

charged — time  of  tripe  not  shown 4 

'  Several  employees  are  included  in  more 
than  one  category. 

The  data  was  obtained  from  manifests 
submitted  by  the  47  employees;  we  did  not 
attempt  to  verify  whether  these  employees 
submitted  a  manifest  for  each  day  they 
actually  hacked  during  the  test  period. 

We  noted,  in  addition  to  the  above  dis- 
crepancies and  in  addition  to  the  failure  of 
certain  hackers  to  retain  their  manifests, 
that  the  personnel  records  for  19  of  the  47 
hackers  who  submitted  manifests  indicated 
that  5  employees  had  not  obtained  approval 
to  engage  in  such  part-time  work,  although 
such  approval  Is  required  by  District  per- 
sonnel regxilations. 

Enclosed  Is  a  listing  showing  details  on 
responses  of  the  82  hackers  to  requests  for 
submission  of  manifests  and  on  oxir  com- 
parison of  time  and  leave  records  with  mani- 
fests of  the  47  employees  who  did  submit 
them. 

Our  tests  Indicate  a  serious  lack  of  super- 
vision over  the  employees  Involved.  How- 
ever, the  Information  contained  In  this 
report  has  not  been  discussed  with  the  em- 
ployees Involved  nor  have  the  results  of  our 
tests  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  Dis- 
trict officials.  Accordingly,  our  findings 
should  be  considered  tentative  and  subject 
to  consideration  of  further  Information  or 
explanations  which  may  be  forthcoming. 

We  believe  that  the  informatioa  in  this 
report  should  be  pnxnptly  brought  to  the 
attention  of  District  officials  for  further  in- 
vestigation so  that,  if  our  tentative  findings 
are  confirmed,  timely  action  can  be  taken 
to  correct  the  deficiencies.  It  Is  our  under- 
standing that  your  subcommittee  will  ad- 
vise District  officials  of  the  results  of  our 
teste. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State*. 
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DrTAILa  PSSTAXNTKC  TO  TXSTS  OF  ATTKKDAMCS 

TO  OmcsAi,  Dtmxs  or  SKLwcrtD  Distvct 
ov  Ooi.nnf*  OoTSKintxifT  Xkplotbs  Who 
Ams  LicmM»  Tb  Dbxvs  Taxicab*  im  thx 
Distvct  or  CounaUr — i-Waac  Pnooo 
Ma>ch  81  TO  Ann.  37.  1908 

Employees  who  submitted  manlfeeta  (47). 
EmplojFees  whose  numUestB  show  dlaorep- 
•aciee(l»>. 

irATDu  or  macxzFAifCT 

Employee  1  (regular  tour  of  duty 
7:30  a.m.  to  4  pjn.)  : 

Time  records  show  employee  on  sick  leave 
8  hour*  on  April  15.  Mianlfest  shows  trlpa 
from  7:35  ajn.  to  4:S0  pjn.  on  this  date. 

Time  records  show  8  hours  regular  duty 
AprU  33.  Manliest  shows  tripe  from  7:35 
■.m.  to  3:38  pjn.  on  this  date. 

Time  records  show  8  hours  regular  duty 
April  33.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  7:35 
ajn.  to  3:50  pjn.  on  this  date. 

Employee  3  (regular  tour  of  duty,  7:30 
•jn.  to  4  pjn.) : 

Time  records  show  8  hours  regular  duty  on 
April  3.  Manifest  shows  trti>s  from  7:15  to 
10:40  on  this  date.  However,  the  manifest 
contains  conflicting  time  data. 

Time  records  ^ow  8  hours  regiilar  duty  on 
April  5.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  8:45  to 
13:07.  Howerer,  the  manifest  contains  con- 
fUcttng  time  data. 

Time  lecoids  show  8  hours  regular  duty  on 
April  8.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  3:35 
pjn.  to  4  pjn.  on  this  date. 

Time  records  show  8  hours  regular  duty  on 
AprU  16.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  11:30 
to  3:55.  However,  the  manifest  contains 
oocilUctlBg  time  data. 

Tbne  rsoords  show  8  hours  regular  duty 
on  AprU  18.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  7:30 
to  11:15.  However,  the  manifest  contains 
oonfllctlay  ttme  data. 

Tim*  rsearda  tiiaw  8  hoars  regular  duty 
on  AprU  2X.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  7:45 
to  10:15  and  from  1:30  to  9:40  on  this  date. 
The  manifest  contains  conflicting  time  data; 
however,  there  is  a  discrepancy  regardless  of 
'  trips  w«r«  In  ajn.  or  pjD. 
3: 

Tlta*  records  show  regular  duty  bstwesa 
11:35  pJK.  Mk  April  8  and  8:07  ajn.  on 
April  0.  Manifest  shows  trips  between  13 :  56 
aja.  aad  3:56  a.m.  on  Apdl  ft. 

Tims  reoorda  show  regular  duty  between 
5:61  ajo.  and  1:34  pjo.  on  Ajiril  10.  Mani- 
fest shows  trips  between  10  aun.  and  13:45 
pjn.  on  this  date. 

Tims  records  show  regular  dutf  between 
3: IS  f  JA.  and  13  midnight  on  AprU  13. 
Manifest  shows  trips  between  9:07  pjn.  and 
13:30  on  this  date. 

Time  records  show  8  hours  of  sick  leave 
on  AprU  34.  35.  and  39.  Manifest  shows 
trips  between  13:06  ajn.  and  3:36  am,  on 
AprU  36. 

Employes  4  (regular  tour  of  duty  7:30 
ajn.  to  4  pjn.) : 

Time  records  show  4  hours  regular  duty 
from  7:30  ajn.  to  11:30  ajn.  on  AprU  1. 
Manifest  shows  trips  from  6:45  ajn.  to  10:40 
ajn.  on  this  date. 

Time  records  show  8  hours  regular  duty  on 
AprU  19.  Manifest  shows  trips  between  3 
pjn.  and  4  pjn.  on  this  date. 

Employee  5  (regular  tour  of  duty  10  pjn. 
to  6  ajn.) :  Time  records  show  8  hours  regular 
duty  from  10  pjn.  on  AprU  18  to  6  ajn.  on 
April  19.  Manifest  shows  trips  from 
8:35  ajn.  to  6  ajn.  on  AprU  19. 

Time  records  show  8  hoiirs  regular  duty 
from  10  pjn.  on  AprU  31  to  6  ajn.  on  AprU 
23.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  3:30  ajn.  to 
4:45  a.m.  on  AprU  22. 

Time  records  show  8  hours  regular  duty 
from  10  pjn.  on  AprU  22  to  6  ajn.  on  AprU 
3S.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  1  ajn.  to 
1:56  ajn.  on  April  23. 

Employee  6:  Time  records  show  8  hours 
regiUar  duty  from  7:22  a.m.  to  4:49  pjn.  on 


AprU   34.     Manifest   sho^  trips  from  8:17 
pjn.  to  4:39  pjn.  on  this  date. 

Employee  7  (regular  tour  of  duty  6  ajn. 
to  2:30  p.m.) : 

Time  |«corda  indicate  regular  duty  from 
6:15  ajB.  to  2:30  pjn.  on  AprU  5.  Manifest 
shows  trips  from  3:10  to  8:36  on  this  date 
with  no  Indication  whether  ajn.  or  p.m.; 
however,  there  Is  a  discrepancy  regardless  of 
whether  a.m.  or  p.m. 

Time  records  show  8  hour*  sick  leave  on 
AprU  8.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  3:15  to 
8 :  50  on  this  date  with  no  indication  whether 
a.m.  or  pjn. 

Time  records  indicate  regular  duty  from 
6:31  ajn.  to  3:36  p.m.  on  AprU  32.  Manifest 
shows  trips  from  3:10  to  7:35  on  this  date 
with  no  indication  whether  ajn.  or  pjn.; 
however,  there  Is  a  discrepancy  regardless  of 
whether  ajn.  or  pjn. 

Time  records  indicate  regular  duty  from 
6:17  a.m.  to  3:07  pjn.  on  AprU  35.  Mani- 
fest shows  tripe  from  3:10  to  8  on  this  date 
with  no  indication  whether  ajn.  or  pjn. 

Employee  8  (regular  tour  of  duty  7:30  ajn. 
to  4  p.ra.):  Time  records  indicate  8  hovirs 
sick  leave  on  April  34.  Manifest  indicates 
trips  from  1:45  pjn.  to  6:01  pjn.  on  this 
date. 

Employee  9  (regular  tour  of  duty  7:30 
ajn.  to  4  pjn.)  : 

Time  records  indicate  8  hours  sick  leave 
on  AprU  17.  Manifest  shows  trips  tram  7:46 
to  8  on  this  date  with  no  indication  whether 
ajn.  or  pjn. 

Time  records  Indicate  8  hours  sick  leave 
on  AprU  19.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  9:40 
ajn.  to  8:06  pjn.  and  from  9  pjn.  through 
midnight  on  this  date. 

Time  records  Indicate  that  the  employee 
worked  his  regular  tour  of  duty  on  AprU  1. 
10,  34.  and  36.  Manifests  for  these  dates 
show  trips  made  but  do  not  indicate  whether 
ajn.  or  pjn..  as  foUows:  AprU  1.  7  to  9:30: 
AprU  10.  7:30  to  8:46;  AprU  34.  7:10  to  8:30; 
AfMrli  26.  7:36  to  10:10. 

Employee  10  (regular  tour  of  duty  7:30 
ajn.  to  4  pjn.) : 

Time  records  Indicate  that  employee  was 
on  8  hours  sick  leave  on  April  36.  Manifest 
shows  trips  from  7:45  to  3:30  on  this  data 
but  does  not  Indicate  whether  ajs.  or  pjn. 

Time  records  indicate  that  the  emplojree 
worked  his  regular  tour  of  duty  on  AprU  1, 
5,  9,  11,  12.  17,  18.  19,  and  26.  BCanifests 
for  these  dates  show  trips  made  but  do  not 
indicate  whether  ajn.  or  pjn..  as  foUows: 
AprU  1,  7  to  10:16;  AprU  6.  7:06  to  10:46; 
April  9.  6:45  to  9:50;  i^>rU  11,  7:50  to  11; 
AprU  13.  10  to  3:30;  April  17.  6:55  to  8:55; 
April  18.  6:36  to  9:15;  AprU  19,  7:60  to  3:51; 
AprU  26,4:16  to  9:26. 

Employee  11  (regular  tour  ot  duty.  7:30 
ajn.  to  4  pjn.)  : 

Time  records  indicate  that  employee  was 
on  sick  leave  for  40  hours  from  AprU  1 
through  AprU  6.  Manifests  show  4  trips  on 
AprU  2  beginning  at  6:20  pjn.  and  7  trips  on 
AprU  4  with  no  indication  of  tlnM. 

Time  records  indicate  8  bom  regular  duty 
on  AprU  15.  Manifest  shows  5  trips  (p.m.) 
on  this  date:  however,  no  times  are  indicated. 

Employee  12  (regular  tour  of  duty,  8:15 
ajn.  to4:46  pjn.) 

Time  records  indicate  that  employee 
worked  his  regular  tour  of  duty  on  April  1.  3, 
4.  5.  9,  13,  16,  17.  and  19.  Manifests  for 
these  dates  show  trips  made  but  do  not  indi- 
cate whether  a.m.  or  p.m..  as  follows:  AprU 
1,  6:30  to  10:60:  April  2.  7:50  to  9:20;  April  4. 
7:35  to  11:26:  AprU  5.  6:30  to  12:10;  April  9, 
7  to  11:46;  AprU  12.  6:20  to  3:30;  April  16. 
6:35  to  11:06;  April  17,  6:35  to  11;  April  19, 
6:40  to  13:45. 

Time  records  indicate  employee  worked  8 
hours  overtime  from  10  ajn.  to  4  pjn.  on 
April  30.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  6:45  to 
13:45  tor  this  date  but  does  not  indicate 
ajn.  or  p.m. 


Time  records  indicate  that  employee  was 
on  8  hours  sick  leave  on  AprU  36.  Manifest 
shows  trips  form  3 :  16  p jn.  through  midnight 
on  this  date. 

Employes  13:  Tims  records  Indicate  8 
hours  regular  duty  from  5:56  ajn.  to  1:50 
pjn.  on  AprU  19.  Manifest  shows  two  trips 
from  8:30  ajn.  to  8:46  a.m.  on  this  date. 

Employee  14  (regular  tour  of  duty  7:30 
ajn.  to  4  pjn.)  :  Time  records  Indicate  that 
employee  worked  8  hours  regular  duty  plus 
3  hours  overtime  from  4  pjn.  to  6  pjn.  on 
AprU  3.  Manifest  shows  4  trips  apparently 
beginning  at  4:30  pjn.  on  this  date  with  no 
termination  time  shown. 

Employee  16 :  Time  records  indicate  8  hours 
regular  duty  from  6:11  ajn.  to  4:47  pjn.  on 
April  3.  Manifest  shows  trips  from  8  ajn.  to 
about  8:46  ajn.  and  from  3:35  pjn.  to  about 
7:20  pjn.  on  this  date. 

Time  records  Indicate  8  hoxirs  regular  duty 
from  6:40  ajn.  to  4:51  pjn.  on  AprU  5.  Man- 
ifest shows  trips  from  2  ajn.  to  about  7:10 
ajn.  on  this  date. 

Tims  records  Indicate  employee  worked  8 
hours  overtime  froox  7:15  ajn.  to  4:68  pjn. 
on  AprU  6.    Manifest  shows  trips  made  from 

7  to  about  10:16  on  this  date  but  does  not 
indicate  whether  ajn.  or  pjn. 

Time  records  Indicate  8  hours  regular  duty 
from  6:05  a.m.  to  4:48  pjn.  on  April  10. 
Manifest  shows  trips  from  6:45  ajn.  to  about 

8  ajn.  on  this  date. 

Time  records  indicate  8  hours  regular  duty 
from  6:22  ajn.  to  5:06  pjn.  on  AprU  13. 
Manifest  show*  trips  from  10 :  30  ajn.  to  about 
11:30  ajn.  and  from  3:16  pjn.  to  about 
7:05  pjn.  on  this  date. 

Time  records  Indicate  employee  worked  8 
hours  regular  duty,  as  follow*:  AprU  19, 
7:30  ajn.  to  4:61  pJD.;  Aprt{  24.  13  mid- 
night to  8:09  aJB.;  AprU  26.  8:33  a.m.  to 
5:84  pjn. 

Manifests  for  these  dates  show  trips  mads 
but  do  not  indicate  whether  ajn.  or  pjn.. 
as  follows:  AprU  19.  13:88  to  about  7;  April 
34,  11  to  about  4:36;  AprU  26,  6:20  to  about 
11:45. 

Employes  If:  Tims  records  indicate  em> 
ployee  worked  8  hoars  regular  duty  from 
5:54  ajn.  to  1 :46  pjn.  on  AprU  16.  Manifest 
shows  trips  made  from  9:38  ajn.  to  9:66  ajn. 
on  this  date. 

Time  records  Indicate  8  hours  regular  duty 
from  5:43  aJB.  to  3:17  pjn.  on  AprU  19. 
Manifest  shows  trips  from  7:58  to  11:55  on 
this  date  with  no  indication  whether  ajn. 
or  pjn. 

Time  records  indicate  8  hours  regular  duty 
from  6:50  a.m  to  2:13  pjn.  on  AprU  33. 
Manifest  shows  tripe  from  8:15  to  9:33  on 
this  date  with  no  Indication  whether  a.m. 
or  p.m. 

Employee  17  (regular  tour  of  duty  7  ajn. 
to  3:80  p.m.):  Ttane  records  indicate  em- 
ployee worked  his  regxUar  tour  of  duty  plus 
I  hoar  overtime  from  3:30  p.m.  to  4:30  pjn. 
on  April  10  and  12.  Manifests  for  these  dates 
show  tripe  made  but  do  not  Indicate  whether 
ajn.  or  pjn..  as  follows:  April  10.  3:36  to 
about  6:38;  April  12.  4:20  to  about  8:10. 

Time  records  Indicate  8  hours  regular  duty 
plus  1  hour  overtinoe.  from  8:30  pjn.  to 
4:30  pjn.  on  AprU  18.  Manifest  for  this 
date  shows  trips  from  3:36  to  8:15  but  does 
not  indicate  whether  ajn.  or  pju.;  however, 
there  is  a  discrepancy  regardless  of  whether 
ajn.  or  pjn. 

Employee  18  (regular  tour  of  duty,  4 
p.m.  to  midnight) : 

Time  records  Indicate  employee  worked 
his  regular  tour  of  duty  on  AprU  16.  Mani- 
fest for  this  date  shows  trips  from  0:30  to 
13:35  and  from  7:40  to  1  but  does  not  indi- 
cate whether  ajn.  or  pjn.;  however,  there  Is 
a  discrepancy  regardless  of  whether  ajn.  or 
pjn. 

Time  records  Indicate  employee  worked  his 
regiUar  tour  of  duty  on  AprU  18.  10.  30,  and 
33.    Manifests   for   these   dates  show   trips 
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made  but  do  not  indicate  whether  a.m.  or 
p.m.,  as  follows:  April  18.  8:15  to  1:13;  April 
19,  8:10  to  about  13:56;  AprU  30,  8:66  to 
11:10:  AprU  32,  7:30  to  12. 

Employee  10    (regular  tour  of  duty,  7:30 
ajn.  to  4  pjn.) : 


Employee  30. 


Employee  21 ».... 
Employee  22 


Employee  21. 


Employee  24. 


Employee  25. 


Employee  21 


Employee  27. 
Employee  28. 


Time  records  indicate  employee  worked  8 
hours  regular  duty  on  AprU  3.  Manifest  for 
this  date  shows  trips  from  8:40  ajn.  to  10:08 
a.m.  on  this  date. 

Time  records  indicate  8  hours  regular  duty 
on  AprU  3,   16,   19,  and  34.    Manifests  for 


these  dates  show  trips  made  but  do  not  in- 
dicate whether  ajn.  or  pjn.,  as  follows:  April 
3,  7:06  to  11;  April  16,  8:50  to  8:06;  AprU 
19,  7:01  to  11:68;  AprU  34.  6:45  to  8:40. 

Employees  whose  manifests  do  not  show 
adequate  time  data  (17) : 


Date 


Apr.  2 
Apr.  S 
Apr.  S 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  19 

—do 

Apr.  22 
Apr.  a 
Apr.  34 
Apr.  28 
Apr.  > 
Apr.  5 


Apr. 
Apr. 


1 10 

11 


Apr.  34 

Apr.  2 

Apr.  S 

Apr.  4 

Apr.  A 

Apr.  8 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  12 

Apr.  17 

Apr.  18 

Apr.  10 

Apr.  33 

Apr.  36 

Apr.  1 

Apr.  15 

Apr.  34 

Mar.  tl 
Apr.  7 
Apr.  8 
Apr.  13 
Apr.  14 
Ai)r.  30 
Apr.  31 
Apr.  32 
Apr.  37 
Apr.  3 
Apr.  15 
Apr.  18 
Apr.  4 
Apr.  t 
Apr.  11 
Apr.  12 
Apr.  IS 
Apr.  19 

Apr.  22 


Hours  worked  for  District, 

per  lime  and  atlendanoe 

reoords 


8  a.m.  to  2:50  p.m 

6M  a.m.  to  10:13  ajn. 
6.-07  a.m.  to  2:36  pjn.. 
6.^1  sjn.  to  2M  pjn.. 
6:06  a.m.  to  2:81  pjn.. 

7:30  a.m.  to  4  p  Jn 

do 

6s.m.  to  3:30  pjn 

do 

6  a.m.  to  10  a.m 

6  a.m.  to  2:30  pjn 

9:16  Sjn.  to  6:06  p.m.. 
9:36  ajn.  to  6  pjn 

9:24  a.m.  to  6  p.m 

9:25  a.m.  to  7:24  p.m.. 

9:20  a.m.  to  7:17  p.m.. 

7:20  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:22  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:23  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:18  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7.-07  a.m.  to  4  pjn 

7:22  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:30  a.m.  to  4:01  p.m. 

7:19  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:22  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:18  a.m.  to  4  pjn 

7:21  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:34  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7  J6  a.m.  to  4KI7  p.m.. 
7:06  a.m.  to4K>3p.m. 

7:11  a.m.  to  4:05  p.m. 

3:19  p.m.  toUKttp.m 
2:20p.m.  toll  p.m... 
2:13  pjn.  to  11:01  p.m. 
2:07  p.m.  to  11:01  p.m 
2:17  p.m.  to  11:02  p.m 
2:14  p.m.  to  11  p.m... 
2:10  p.m.  to  11  v2  p.m 
3Mlp.m.  to  11:02  p.m 
2:11  p.m.  toll.-Ol  p.m 

7:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

do 

do 

7:17  a.m.  to  405  a.m-. 
7:13  a.m.  to  4.-01  p.m.. 

7:20  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:15  a.m.  to  4A3  p.m.. 
723  a.m.  to4«I  p.m. 
7:35  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

7:11  a.m.  to  4  p.m 


Hours  worked  hacking, 

per  manifests  (a.m.  or 

p.m.  not  indicated) 


10  JO  to  2:56. 
8:10  to  9:40. 
3:15  to  7:46. 
8:15  to  3. 
6:50  to  10O5. 
11:35  to  5:40. 
6.-06  to  8  J6. 
2  to  3  Jl. 
1:50  to  2:30. 
«:15  to  8:4a 
140  to  3.45. 
10:60  to  12:20. 
12:45  to  1. 
4:30  to  4:45. 
5.30  to  6:10. 
12  to  1:20. 
5:40  to  6:45. 
4  to  6:30. 
7:8f.  to  91)5. 
7  JO  10  10:23. 
7:59  to  9:4-.>. 
7«7  to  11:40. 
7:52  to  10:15. 
1:30  to  7:42. 
6:13  to  MM. 
8:10  to  10:26. 
7rJ0  to  9:45. 
7:12  to  1:16. 
7:30  to  9:35. 
7:25  to  12.-25. 
10:10  to  12J0. 
7:15  to9K)l. 
11:50  to  1:50. 
9:10  to  11:45. 
1-J5to2:07. 
9:15  to  about  1:10. 
10  to  12:50. 
9«5  to  12:35. 

10  to  12:15. 
9:35  to  about  12. 
9:40  to  12:10. 
9:45  to  12:40. 
9.-05  to  12:20. 
8:50  to  12:18. 
3:05  to  2:20. 
12:30  to  240. 

10:25  to  about  11.01. 
8:30  to  10:45. 
840  to  11:10. 
8:05  to  10. 
7:20  to  8:50. 
StoM). 

11  to  11:10. 
1:15  to  1:55 
8:05  to  10. 


Hours  worked  tor  Dintrict. 

Hours  worked  bai^inc. 

Date 

per  time  and  attendance 

per  manifesta  (sjn.  or 

records 

p.m.  not  Indicated) 

Employee  29 

Apr. 

1 

8<J3  a.m.  to  4:47  p.m 

11  to  1240. 

Apr. 

2 

8.07  a.m.  to  4:51  p.m 

6:10  to  10:10. 

Apr. 

3 

8:12  a.&i.  to  4.45  p.m 

5:15  to  11:15. 

Apr. 

15 

7:45  8.m.  to  4:42  p.m „ 

9:30  to  10:10. 

Apr. 

16 

7M  a.m.  to  5:18  p.m 

6:10  to  945. 

Apr. 

17 

7:51  a.m.  to  4:31  p.m 

6:45  to  940. 

Employee  30 

Apr. 

15 

6:28  a.m.  to3.-01  p.m. 

1:30  to  1.35. 

Apr. 

22 

6:28  a.m.  to  3  p.m 

641  to  about  8-30. 

ApJ. 

25 

6.-29  a.m.  to  304  p.m 

6  to  9:05. 

Employee  31 

Apr. 

5 

7:12  ajn.  to  4:32  p.m 

4:35  to  11:18. 

Apr. 

8 

7:19  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m 

4:22  to  6:22. 
7  JW  to  8:40. 

Apr. 

10 

7:15  s.m.  to  443  pjn 

4:38  to  6:18. 

« 

8:22  to  about  846. 

"^ 

Apr. 

12 

7:21  a.m.  to  4:32  p.m. 

4:30  to  about  5:60. 
8:40  to  about  1040. 

Apr. 

15 

7d4  am.  to  441  p.m 

7:05  to  10. 

- 

Apr. 

17 

7:25  a.m.  to  4:28  p.m 

4:25  to  about  6:41. 
8:10  to  9:30. 

Apr. 

20 

7:16  am.  to  4:01  p.m 

9:32  to  9:40. 

Apr. 

22 

7:18  a.m.  to  4:30  p.m 

9:30  to  about  10:40. 

Apr. 

24 

7:36  a.m.  to  443  p.m 

4:20  to  6:20. 
8.D6  to  846. 

Employee  32 

Apr. 
Apr. 
Apr. 

4 

6:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m 

335  too 

22 
3 

6:30  a.m.  to  3  p.m... 

3:26  to  7:48. 
10:15  to  11:35. 

Employee  33 

7:34  a.m.  to  4:01  p.m 

Apr. 

4 

7:27  a.m.  to  4.-08  p.m 

12  to  12-20. 
4:15  to  5:17. 
7:05  to  11:06. 

Apr. 

.\pr. 

5 
8 

7:46  a.m.  to  4  p.m -.. 

9:15  to  12:05. 
8:51  to  9:36. 

8:30  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

Apr. 

15 

748  a.m.  to  4:03  p.m 

1240  to  2:41. 

Apr. 

18 

7:12  a.m.  to  4K)4  p.m 

745  to  8:30. 

Employee  34.. 
Employee  35  *. 

Employee  36.. 


Date 

Apr. 

6 

Apr. 

.3 

Apr. 

12 

Apr. 

16 

Apr. 

23 

Apr. 

28 

Apr. 

18 

Apr. 

26 

Hours  worked  for  District,  per 
time  and  attendance  reogras 


7:23  a.m.  to  427  p.m. 

740  a.m.  to  4  p.m 

do 

do ^* 

.-..do 

do 


6:46  a.m.  to  3:11  p.m. 
6:51  a.m.  to  3:23  p.m. 


Xumberof 
trips  (no 
time  in- 
dicat«d> 


6 

3 
14 
10 
13 

6 
•13 

6 


>  Submitted  2  manifests  on  Apr.  19, 1963. 

Employees  whose  manifesta  show  ade- 
quate time  data — no  discrepancies  indicated 
(11) — employees  37  through  47. 

nnployees  who  did  not  subnUt  manifests 
(36);  sUted  that  they  did  not  hack  during 
4-week  test  period  (13) — employees  48 
through  69. 

Stated  that  they  had  not  hacked  far  0 
nu>nths  or  more  (13)  ^-employees  60  through 
73. 

Stated  that  manifesta  were  destroyed  or 
lost  (6) — employees  73  through  78. 

Responded  but  did  not  furnish  manifesta 
(3) — employees  79  through  81. 

No  response  (1) — employee  83. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
jproposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engroes- 
Inent  of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7431)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  movC;  that  the  Senate  re- 


*  Hacker  Indicated  that  be  backs  between  midnight  and  8  a.m. 


consider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  I  move  that  the  Senate  insist 
upon  its  amendments,  request  a  confer- 
ence with  the  House  of  Representatives 
thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Walrus  in  the 
chair)  appointed  Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Baktlett,  Mr. 
BiBLz,  Mr.  Case,  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Saltonstall  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(HJR.  8747)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus. 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  with 
amendments. 


INDEPENDENT  OFPIC:ES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS.  1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  620,  House 
biU  8747,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 


u 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendment 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes:  agreed  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that 
Mr.  Morgan,  Mr.  Zabux:ki.  Mr.  Hats, 
Mr.  Adair,  and  Mr.  Frklinghutsxm  were 
appointed  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 
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PROSPECTIVE  DECLINES  IN  NET 
FARM  INCOME 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  carries  a 
story,  based  on  farm  outlook  studies 
which  have  Just  been  completed  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  forecasting 
a  cumulative  drop  of  $1  billion  in  net 
farm  income  in  1963  and  1964. 

Realized  net  farm  Income  this  year  is 
expected  to  total  $12.2  billion,  compared 
to  $12.6  bilUon  in  1962.  A  decline  of  5 
percent  in  net  farm  income  is  foreseen 
in  1964.  or  about  $600  millions. 

Much  of  the  decline  m  total  net  farm 
income  this  year  is  due  to  declining  live- 
stock prices.  The  anticipated  decline 
next  year  is  almost  entirely  attributable 
to  the  prospect  of  a  drop  in  wheat  prices 
from  $2  per  bushel  to  $1.25  per  bushel. 
This  necessarily  assumes  that  Congress 
will  not  enact  a  new  wheat  program  be- 
fore the  1964  crop  goes  to  market. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  unnecessary  to  de- 
scribe to  the  Senate  the  economic  effect 
of  such  a  considerable  reduction  in  net 
farm  income.  It  is  primary  producer  in- 
come. It  is  money  that  is  used  by  farm- 
ers to  buy  farm  equipment,  to  meet  fam- 
ily living  needs,  to  pay  interest  and  re- 
tire loans,  and  to  compensate  lawyers, 
doctors,  engineers,  soil  conservation  con- 
tractors and  others  for  their  services. 

The  $1  billion  decline  in  net  farm  in- 
come, means  a  much  more  sizable  de- 
cline in  gross  national  product.  It  will 
have  a  substantial  effect,  not  only  in  ag- 
ricultvu-e.  but  in  our  total  economy. 

The  agricultural  income  outlook, 
which  will  be  analyzed  very  completely 
this  week  at  the  annual  Outlook  Con- 
ference conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  emphasizes  the  urgency  of 
two  types  of  action  which  are  necessary 
to  forestall  the  decline. 

First,  it  is  time  to  work  out  limitations 
on  the  imjxjrtation  of  meat  into  the 
United  States.  Cattle  prices  have  fallen 
seriously  in  the  past  few  months.  A 
part  of  that  decline  is  a  result  of  the  fact 
that  domestic  cattle  feeders  put  too 
many  steers  into  f  eedlots  last  spring  and 
early  summer,  and  fed  cattle  marketings 
are  rxmning  considerably  ahead  of  the 
previous  year.  But  a  part  of  that  drop 
is  a  result  of  1 1  percent  of  our  total  beef 
supply  coming  into  the  coimtry  as  im- 
ports— a  far  larger  proportion  than  is 
justifiable  either  on  the  basis  of  historic 
import  records  or  on  a  basis  of  provid- 
ing reasonable  protection  to  domestic 
producers. 

I  understand  that  the  I>epartment  of 
Agriculture  is  moving  to  establish  im- 
port quotas,  or  higher  tariffs.  It  should 
be  done  just  as  quickly  as  possible. 

The  second  action  that  needs  to  be 
taken  is  adoption  of  a  new  wheat  pro- 
gram applicable  to  the  1964  crop.  Un- 
less new  legislation  is  passed,  the  sup- 
port price  on  wheat  is  scheduled  to  drop 
to  $1.25  per  bushel  next  July  1.  It  will 
mean  economic  disaster  in  a  score  of  our 
States  where  the  economy  is  heavily  de- 
pendent on  wheat  income.  It  will  mean 
lesser  but  serious  economic  difficulty  for 
the  entire  Nation. 

There  is  now  before  the  Congress  sev- 
eral proposals  for  a  wheat  program  for 
1964,   including   a   voluntary   certificate 


plan  which  I  introduced  on  July  29.  I 
am  gratified  to  report  that  the  volun- 
tary certificate  plan  Is  being  endorsed  by 
farm  groups  throughout  the  Western 
States  at  annual  meetings  now  in  prog- 
ress. 

The  Missouri  Farmers  Association, 
Kansas  Wheat  Growers.  Washington 
Wheat  Growers,  Nebraska  Wheat  Grow- 
ers and  the  Directors  of  the  Oregon 
Wheat  Growers  Association  have  all  rec- 
ommended such  a  voluntary  certificate 
program  and  others  appear  likely  to 
follow. 

If  enacted,  the  voluntary  wheat  cer- 
tificate plan  would  maintain  wheat  in- 
come near  this  year's  levels  and  avert 
the  serious  decline  in  farm  income  now 
foreseen  without  increased  costs  to  the 
Treasury. 

There  are  other  wheat  proposals  pend- 
ing by  the  distinguished  assistant  ma- 
jority leader,  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota. Mr.  Humphrey,  by  Senator  Mundt, 
my  senior  colleague  from  South  Dakota, 
by  Congressman  Qxtie,  by  the  American 
Farm  Bureau,  and  by  others.  Compara- 
tive analyses  of  these  various  plans  in- 
crease my  conviction  that  the  voluntary 
certificate  plan  will  get  the  best  results 
of  any  of  them.  But  I  do  not  want  to 
argue  the  merits  of  the  proposals  at  this 
time.  Mr.  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  the  article  from  this  mom- 
ings  Washington  Post,  reporting  on  the 
anticipated  billion  dollar  drop  in  farm 
income,  to  emphasize  the  necessity  of 
early  action  on  the  cattle  import  and 
wheat  price  support  problems. 

I  shall  be  content  to  let  the  Commit- 
tees on  Agriculture  judge  the  merits  of 
the  various  wheat  proposals  after  hear- 
ings. The  House  Wheat  Subcommittee 
is  planning  hearings  In  December.  I  ex- 
pect to  request  the  chairman  of  our 
Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture  to 
schedule  consideration  of  the  wheat 
problem  at  an  early  date. 

A  program,  effective  as  to  the  1964 
wheat  crop,  is  urgent  and  it  must  be 
enacted  early  in  the  next  session  of  Con- 
gress if  the  billion  dollar  decline  In  farm 
income,  and  its  serious  consequences  to 
the  whole  Nation,  are  to  be  averted. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
article  referred  to  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PiUtM  Income  Drop  or  $1  Billion  Sexn 

The  Agriculture  Department  had  some  bad 
news  for  fanners  yesterday  that  undoubtedly 
win  hurt  President  Kennedy  and  other  Dem- 
ocrats In  the  1964  campaign. 

Department  economists  estimated  that  net 
farm  Income  will  decline  by  nearly  MOO  mil- 
lion this  year  and  may  go  down  by  as  much 
as  another  9600  million  next  year. 

This  would  mean  a  total  reduction  of  $1 
billion  in  net  farm  Income  over  a  2-year 
period  and  obviously  wotild  give  Republicans 
a  telling  political  issue  In  rural  areas. 

In  the  Midwest  and  the  West  farmers  gen- 
erally vote  Republican,  but  in  the  South  they 
usually  support  Democrats. 

Net  farm  income  was  at  its  height  in  1947 
when  it  reached  $17.3  billion.  During  the 
Kisenhower  administration  the  figure  reached 
a  low  of  little  more  than  $11  blUion  in  1967. 


By  1960  the  figure  had  climbed  back  almost 
to  912  billion. 

The  1963  estimate  Is  now  $12.2  billion.  A 
5-percent  reduction  next  year,  which  Depart- 
ment economists  say  Is  possible  would  place 
the  figure  at  $1 1 .6  bUlion. 

The  farm  Income  forecasts  were  made  by 
the  Department's  Economic  Research  Service. 
The  annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference 
begins  today. 

The  1964  outlook  issue  of  the  Department's 
quarterly  publication,  Farm  Income  Situa- 
tion, attributes  the  1963  decline  in  net  in- 
come "to  production  expenses  rising  faster 
than  realized  gross  farm  income." 

Much  of  the  1964  income  drop,  the  publica- 
tion continued,  will  probably  be  the  result  of 
lower  wheat  prices. 

Last  May  wheat  farmers  rejected  in  a  ref- 
erendum a  program  that  would  have  guaran- 
teed them  high  prices  but  would  have 
sharply  restricted  their  production.  As  a 
result,  wheat  prices  may  drop  from  their  cur- 
rent level  of  $2  a  bushel  to  as  low  as  $1.25  a 
bushel  next  year.  More  than  half  of  the 
Nation's  farmers  grow  wheat. 

The  reduction  In  farm  Income  this  year 
will  probably  mean  no  decrease  in  income  per 
farm,  however,  because  of  the  continued  de- 
cline in  the  number  of  farms. 

Current  estimates  place  the  number  of 
farms  at  3.5  million,  compared  with  the  3.7 
million  during  the  last  farm  census  in  1959. 

Per  farm  Income  was  at  a  record  high  of 
•3.414  last  year  and  Is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  this  year. 
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NUCLEAR  KILOWATTS  WITH  SUB- 
SIDIES VERSUS  FOSSIL  KILO- 
WATTS  WITHOUT   SUBSIDIES 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  several  years  I  have  observed 
with  interest  and  a  growing  concern  the 
continuing  efforts  being  made  by  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  bring 
about  the  development  of  a  civilian 
nuclear  power  industry.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  development  of  such  an  indus- 
try is  inevitable,  but  the  methods  and 
the  thrust  supplied  by  our  Government 
without  parity  for  other  affected  seg- 
ments of  the  economy  are  reasons  for  an 
increasing  degree  of  alarm. 

I  am  a  Senator  representing  the  State 
with  the  largest  bituminous  coal  produc- 
tion in  the  Nation.  Thousands  of  our 
people  are  gainfully  employed  in  the  pro- 
duction and  transportation  of  coal,  and 
the  economy  of  many  towns  and  coun- 
ties throughout  West  Virginia — as  in 
parts  of  our  neighboring  States — are  tied 
to  the  economic  health  of  the  industry. 

Electric  utilities  provide  by  far  the 
largest  market  for  coal.  In  1963,  more 
than  200  million  tons  of  coal  from  West 
Virginia  and  other  States  will  be  sup- 
plied to  generate  67  percent  of  all  the 
steam  produced  electricity  being  used 
this  year  in  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  growth  market  for  coal.  By 
1980,  consumption  of  electric  power  is 
expected  to  be  300,000  billion  kilowatts. 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
under  normal  circumstances  and  condi- 
tions, where  free  comi)etitive  enterprise 
prevails,  coal  would  continue  to  be  the 
fuel  that  would  generate  a  major  portion 
of  this  vastly  expanded  power  requiie- 
ment. 

But  programs  of  the  Atomic  Elnergy 
Commission  aie  distorting  this  picture. 
The  Government  has  involved  itself  with 
subsidy  grants  to  electric  utilities  build- 


ing new  commercHil  nuclear  powerplants 
instead  of  so-calle<i  conventional  fossil 
fuel  electric  generating  facilities. 

A  variety  of  direct  and  indirect  sub- 
sidies are  being  used  in  an  effort  to  de- 
velop and  build  plants  that  can  produce 
nuclear  power  competitive  with  that  pro- 
duced in  coal-  and  oil-fired  plants. 

I  make  clear.  Mr.  President,  that  I  am 
not  referring  to  the  purely  experimental 
work  on  reactors  which  the  AEC  has  con- 
ducted and  is  continuing  to  conduct  as  a 
part  of  the  valid  national  research  effort. 

Objection  is  made  to  the  AEC  program 
of  subsidizing  the  construction  and  oper- 
ation of  large,  nonexperimental  identical 
nuclear  powerplants  which  will  compete 
with  coal- generated  electricity  in  the 
marketplace.  The  development  of  new 
prototype  reactors  apparently  has  taken 
second  status  to  the  all-out  effort  by  the 
AEC  to  bring'mto  being  a  lusty  and  thriv- 
ing nuclear  power  industry  that  will  com- 
pete with  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels. 
This  Is  being  done  regardless  of  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  and  the  economic  dis- 
location and  unemployment  in  adversely 
affected  regions  of  the  country. 

It  is  important  that  the  Congress 
should  begin  at  once  an  especially  care- 
ful look  at  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program.  | 

According  to  Dr.  Glenn  Seaborg,  AEC 
Chairman,  the  objective  of  the  program 
no  longer  seems  to  be  to  bring  about  the 
development  of  nuclear  powerplants 
which  private  utilities  could  then  build 
if  such  plants  were  economic  and  com- 
petitive. The  fact  is  that  Dr.  Seaborg 
declared  in  testimony  before  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  earlier  this 
year  that  the  objective  Is: 

The  demonstratloti  of  competitiveness  of 
nuclear  powerplants  by  asstirlng  the  con- 
struction of  such  plants  rather  than  the  de- 
velopment of  such  plants  as  did  our  10-year 
program. 

Yes,  Dr.  Seaborg  said  "assu^ng  the 
construction,"  and  I  emphasize  the  words 
"assuring"  and  "construction,"  of  such 
plants  "rather  than  their  development." 
The  AEC — or  at  least  Its  Chairman — Is 
not  content  with  the  Government  help- 
ing to  develop  nuclear  ix)werplants. 
It — or  at  least  its  Chairman — is  deter- 
mined that  Government  shall  help  con- 
struct them,  if  necessary. 

That.  Mr.  President,  is  Government 
going  too  far — and  too  fast — to  build  one 
Industry  and  tear  down  other  long- 
established  ones. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
AEC  is  serious  in  its  intention  to  see 
that  these  large  nonexperimental  plants 
are  built.  It  proposes,  according  to  Dr. 
Seaborg,  to  "stimulate  and  support"  the 
utility  industry  in  the  building  of  the 
plants.  The  "stimulation  smd  support" 
of  the  utility  industry  will  take  the  form 
of  subsidies  of  one  type  or  another — 
and  from  the  Federal  Treasury.  If  the 
present  subsidy  program  proves  to  be  in- 
adequate. Dr.  Seaborg  has  stated  that 
"more  attractive  forms  of  incentives  will 
be  offered." 

In  other  words,  Mr.  President,  the  im- 
plication Is  that  there  is  no  ceiling  on 
the  subsidies  proposed  and  others  to  be 
proposed — unless  Congress  refuses  to  be 
stampeded,  and  I  hope  this  will  be  the 
reaction. 


Dr.  Seaborg  and  others  who  are  ad- 
vocating this  program  of  huge  Govern, 
ment  subsidies  are  quick  to  assure  the 
coal  industry  that  It  has  nothing  to 
worry  about.  So  much  electricity  will  be 
consumed  by  the  turn  of  the  centinr, 
they  predict — and  it  is  only  hypotheca- 
tion— that  the  Nation  will  be  hard- 
pressed  to  produce  enough  coal,  oil  and 
gas  to  generate  the  power  likely  to  be 
required  by  the  year  2000, 

Although  I  appreciate  Dr.  Seaborg's 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  coal  in- 
dustry, I  am  more  concerned  about  what 
is  going  to  happen  next  year — and  in  the 
succeeding  5  to  10  years — than  I  am 
about  what  will  be  the  situation  at  the 
turn  of  the  century. 

If  Dr,  Seaborg  and  associates  prevail 
and  the  12  additional  large  nonexperi- 
mental nuclear  powerplants  proposed 
by  the  AEC  should  be  built,  they  would 
displace,  during  their  lifetime,  the  equiv- 
alent of  280  million  tons  of  coal.  And 
these  plants  would  be  in  full  operation 
long  before  the  turn  of  the  century.  Is 
there  assurance  that  they  will  be  con- 
structed only  in  areas  where  coal  is  not 
available  or  available  only  at  extremely 
high  cost?    There  is  none. 

Also,  one  form  of  the  subsidies  cur- 
rently being  used  to  stimulate  and  sup- 
port the  construction  of  nuclear  plants 
will  have  a  profoimd  effect  on  future 
coal  markets  well  in  advance  of  the  new 
century.  I  refer  to  the  Government  fi- 
nancing of  nuclear  fuel  for  these  utilities. 

The  AEC  and  other  experts  predict 
that  by  1980  as  much  as  20  percent  of  the 
Nation's  power  needs  will  originate  in 
nuclear  generating  plants. 

Other  authorities.  Including  Dr.  Theo- 
dore Baumeister,  Stevens  professor  of 
mechanical  engineering  at  Columbia 
University,  have  stated  that  if  Govern- 
ment financing  is  discontinued  and  pri- 
vate utilities  are  then  to  go  into  the  com- 
mercial money  market  to  obtain  funds 
for  owning,  processing,  and  reprocessing 
their  own  fuel,  the  rate  of  growth  of  nu- 
clear power  would  be  slowed  dramatically 
and  the  nuclear  power  share  of  the 
market  would  be  no  more  than  2  percent. 

By  1980,  generation  of  20  percent  of 
the  electricity  market  would  require  the 
equivalent  of  192  million  tons  of  coal. 
Two  percent  would  amount  to  only  19 
million  tons  of  coal  equivalent.  Thus, 
this  one  subsidy  alone,  in  the  opinion  of 
qualified  experts,  is  threatening  markets 
for  173  million  tons  of  coal  by  the  year 
1980 — not  by  the  turn  of  the  century. 

I  believe  the  coal  producing  companies, 
the  coal  mine  machinery  manufacturers 
and  machinery  service  establishments, 
the  men  who  mine  coal  and  service  the 
industry's  equipment,  and  the  railroads 
which  transport  coal  to  the  markets  and 
the  export  docks  are  worried.  They 
have  a  right  to  be  concerned  and  so  do 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families 
depending  on  coal  and  coal-carrying 
railroads  for  livelihood.  I  Join  them  in 
being  disturbed  by  the  scope  and  the 
direction  of  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program  being  directed  and  financed  by 
the  Government  in  substantial  part. 

The  coal  industry  and  allied  indus- 
tries for  producing  and  transporting 
this  fuel  have  invested  more  than  $32  bil- 
lion in  plants  and  facilities  and  provide 


gainful  employment  for  more  than  2.5 
million  Americans. 

The  AEC  program  of  subsidies  for 
building  large  plants  could  ultimately 
have  the  effect  of  wiping  out  this  great 
American  industry.  There  is  no  assur- 
ance that  this  will  not  happen,  and  if  It 
should  happen  It  certainly  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  national  economy  and 
security. 

There  should  not  be  a  continuation  or 
expansion  of  the  subsidy  portion  of  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program.  The 
AEC — the  Commission  itself — has  made 
it  cleail  that  without  Government  sub- 
sidies, both  for  construction  and  opera- 
tion, these  plants  would  not  be  built  nor 
would  the  electricity  they  produce  come 
anywhere  near  being  competitive  with 
coal-produced  electricity,  even  In  the 
so-called  high  fuel  cost  areas.  Oovem- 
ment  subsidies  make  the  difference. 

The  Government  alresidy  has  spent 
$1.25  billion  and,  according  to  testimony 
of  AEC  officials,  it  would  spend  another 
$1.5  billion,  not  only  In  developing  the 
technology  but  also  in  helping  to  fi- 
nance— through  subsidies — actuftl  large- 
scale  nonexperimental  plants  to  produce 
nuclear  power  economically. 

Is  this  program,  on  such  a  vast  scale, 
a  necessity?  Can  the  continued  sub- 
sidization of  nonexperimental  nuclear 
powerplants  be  justified? 

These  are  questions  which,  I  believe, 
must  be  carefully  reviewed  and  resJistl- 
cally  and  accurately  answered. 

I  have  not  seen  any  persuasive  evi- 
dence-that the  country  Is  running  the 
risk  of  a  shortage  of  electric  power  un- 
less nuclear  power  can  be  made  competi- 
tive with  fossil  fuel-generated  electric- 
ity— by  subsidy  or  otherwise.  There  is 
evidence  that  nuclear  power — if  subsi- 
dized heavily  by  the  Government — can 
be  advantageous  to  certain  select  areas 
of  the  country.  And,  Mr.  President,  they 
are  not  the  really  depressed  areas  of  the 
Nation.  In  fact,  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  the  already  federally  impacted  and 
federally  favored — defense,  space,  and 
installations — regions.  There  are  some 
few  exceptions  even  within  the  so-called 
"favored"  regions.  I  would  not  deny 
them  such  special  advantages  as  would 
accrue  from  nuclear  power. 

The  United  States  is  blessed  with 
ample  coal  reserves — more  than  200  bil- 
lion tons  recoverable  under  present  min- 
ing technology  and  at  current  prices, 
plus  another  600  billion  tons  minable 
with  Improved  techniques  which  will 
surely  come  as  the  need  develops.  The 
technology  of  both  the  production  and 
transportation  of  coal  is  constantly  Im- 
proving. This  clearly  indicates  that  not 
only  will  additional  coal  reserves  become 
recoverable  in  the  future  but  that  the 
downward  trend  In  the  delivered  price 
will  continue  in  the  future. 

There  will  be  a  plentiful  supply  of  coal 
available  at  reasonably  level  prices  to 
meet  the  power  needs  of  the  Nation. 
Therefore.  I  see  no  justification  for  a 
continuation  of  the  subsidized  nuclear 
power  program  on  the  order  of  the  pres- 
ent scope  and  size. 

Perhaps  the  nuclear  powerplants  will 
be  needed.  They  may  even  now  be  com- 
petitive, as  some  spokesmen  for  the  elec- 
tric utility  Industry  insist.    If  they  are 
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needed,  and  if  they  are  competitive,  these 
are  all  the  more  reasons  why  the  sub- 
sidies should  be  ended. 

I  do  not  believe  reasonable  citizens  can 
object  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunls- 
sion  continuing  its  program  of  develop- 
ing and  improving  the  technology  of  re- 
actor prototypes.  This  certainly  is  not 
a  target  of  my  objection.  I  object  to  the 
continued  spending  of  public  funds  to 
subsidize  utilities  to  take  this  Qovem- 
ment-developed  technology  and  build 
large,  commercial-size  plants — not  ex- 
perimental plants,  but  large  facilities  to 
produce  electricity  for  the  commercial 
market.  Other  legislators  join  in  this 
feeling. 

We  are  encouraged,  however,  by  what 
appears  to  be  a  growing  awareness  on 
the  part  of  members  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  that,  perhaps, 
the  present  program  may  not  be  entirely 
In  the  public  interest  in  all  of  its  aspects. 

At  the  request  of  the  joint  committee. 
AEC  has  delayed  for  at  least  a  year  an- 
other Invitation  under  the  present  round 
of  projects  for  the  construction  of  even 
larger  plants,  in  the  600.000-ltllowatt 
range. 

If  I  understand  the  joint  committee 
position  accurately,  it  is  that  under 
existing  criteria  it  appeared  certain  that 
a  water-type  reactor  would,  of  necessity, 
be  the  only  type  to  be  qualified  as  proven. 
In  fact,  the  water-type  reactor  is  proven, 
according  to  AEC  reports. 

In  other  words,  what  AEC  proposed  to 
do  was  to  offer  Government  financial  as- 
sistance in  building  what  would  be 
merely  a  larger  version  of  plants  already 
approved  for  construction  with  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  This,  of  course,  would 
make  such  plants  more  economically 
feasible  and  commercially  more  attrac- 
tive, more  useful,  and  more  efficient. 
vThls  has  been  proven  in  conventional- 
type  electricity  generation. 

In  its  wisdom,  the  Joint  Committee 
seems  to  have  decided  that  building  an- 
other larger  plant  would  not  advance  the 
technology  of  civilian  nuclear  power.  It 
requested  the  AEC  to  delay— and  wisely 
so,  In  my  opinion — further  commitments 
until  new  and  different  reactors  could  be 
evaluated. 

Because  there  are  so  many  unanswer- 
able or  extremely  difficult  to  answer 
questions  about  this  civilian  nuclear 
power  program,  I  believe  it  should  be 
leveled  off  until  the  Joint  Committee  has 
completed  its  evaluation. 

When  the  fiscal  year  1964  appropria- 
tion recommendations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  come  to  the  Senate. 
the  amount  of  money  for  the  waiver  of 
fuel  use  charges  and  for  plant  design  as- 
sistance should  be  restricted  to  that 
amount  necessary  to  cover  contracts  al- 
ready signed  by  AEC  and  approved  by 
the  Joint  Committee  for  construction. 
Such  restrictions  would  not  delay  any 
project  already  approved ;  it  would  delay 
"only  until  an  evaluation  by  the  Joint 
Committee  is  completed  the  issuance  of 
invitations  by  the  AEC  for  further  bids 
from  utility  companies  for  the  construc- 
tion of  additional  large,  nonexperlmental 
reactors.  But  I  am  convinced  that  sub- 
sidies for  these  should  be  stopped. 

Mr.   President,   earlier  today,   I   dis- 
patched a  letter  to  the  Chairman  of  the 


Senate  CMXunlttee  on  Appropriations  in 
which  I  expand  on  these  views  and  dis- 
cuss other  aspects  of  the  subject  which 
I  hope  will  have  the  attention  of  the 
committee.  I  also  make  certain  sug- 
gestions for  the  committee's  considera- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
my  communication  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  chairman  printed  in  the  Ric- 
ORD  following  these  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
munication was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  November  18,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Carl  Hatden. 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Appropriations. 
U.S.  Senate.  Washington.  D.C. 

Deas  M«.  Chairman:  The  Committee  on 
ApproprlatlonB  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives has  reported  the  public  works  appro- 
priations bill  for  fiscal  year  1964.  Under 
title  III — Independent  offices — are  the  rec- 
ommended appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  a  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations will  conduct  a  closed  hearing 
under  security  conditions  tomorrow  morning 
on  Atomic  Energy  Commission  budget  estl- 
n^ates. 

I  have  only  general  comments  to  make  on 
the  classified  AEC  Items;  namely,  to  express 
the  hope  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee of  this  body  can  and  will  find  appropriate 
ways,  without  endangering  security,  to  rec- 
ommend more  substantial  reductions  in 
funds  for  nuclear  weaponry  and  special  ma- 
terials than  did  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  In  fact,  the  committee 
of  the  other  body  did  not  recommend  any 
reduction  In  the  9783  mlllon  AEC  estimate 
for  nuclear  weapons,  and  recommended  a 
cut  of  slightly  under  95.5  million  from  the 
AEC  estimate  of  $480,471,000  for  special 
nuclear  materials. 

In  addition  to  reductions  In  foreign  aid 
for  which  I  voted  dvu'lng  action  on  the  au- 
thorization bin.  it  has  been  my  hope  that 
there  would  develop  in  this  session  consid- 
erable savings  In  the  areas  of  defense,  space, 
and  atomic  energy  so  that  vital  domestic 
program  needs  would  not  have  to  l^ear  the 
brunt  of  economy  chopping  to  accommodate 
a  tax  cut. 

We  failed  to  shave  the  funding  for  defense 
below  the  level  of  the  last  fiscal  year.  It 
remains  to  be  seen  what  the  action  will  be 
with  respect  to  the  space  and  atomic  energy 
programs.  But  It  is  my  view  that  we  must 
try  harder  In  these  areas  so  as  not  to  place  the 
bulk  of  the  economy  burden  on  the  tools  of 
foreign  policy  administration  and  on  the 
programs  to  meet  human  and  community 
needs  In  the  United  States. 

We  will  soon  be  confronting  our  responsi- 
bilities and  our  opportunities  In  the  matter 
of  appropriating  for  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. I  have  made  observations  concerning 
the  special  nuclear  materials  and  weapons 
items  of  the  AEC  budget.  Those  two.  to- 
gether vrtth  the  reactor  development  Items, 
account  for  almost  $1,794  million  of  the  total 
AEC  budget  estimate  of  $3,423,500,000  for 
fiscal  1964. 

I  am  not  an  advocate  of  shortchanging 
research  In  any  field,  including  that  of 
atomic  energy.  I  hope  the  House  Appropri- 
ations Conmiittee.  In  recommending  a  $33.5 
million  reduction  from  estimates  for  nuclear 
reactor  development,  a  cut  of  almost  $27 
million  for  physical  research,  and  another 
of  approximately  $8.3  million  for  biology  and 
medicine  AEC  programs,  did  not  endanger 
research  progress  in  vital  areas. 

But  I  commend  for  favorable  consideration 
the  language  In  the  House  committee's  re- 
port in  which  It  expresses  the  opinion  that 
continuation  of  the  subsidy  program  (of 
development  and  design  assistance  to  utill- 
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ties)  is  no  longer  necessary  to  stimulate  the 
construction  of  power  reactors,  since  It  has 
been  demonstrated  that  they  are  now  pro- 
ducing electric  power  at  competitive  costs,  at 
least  in  those  areas  cf  high  conventional 
fuel  costs. 

It  continues  to  be  disturbing  to  those  of 
us  from  conventional  fuel  producing 
regions — especially  coal  economy  areas — to 
be  informed  that  something  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $200  million  remain  In  the  House 
committee  recommendations,  and  more  than 
that  In  the  AEC  budget  estimates  now  before 
the  Senate  committee,  for  grants  to  utilities 
under  the  reactor  development  program  of 
the  AEC. 

Mr.  Chairman,  huge  subsidies  have  been 
paid  to  utUltles  to  aid  In  nuclear  power  de- 
velopment to  make  such  power  competitive 
with  that  generated  by  coal-burning  and  oil- 
burning  plants.  But  I  know  of  none  having 
been  paid  or  pledged  to  progressive  Investor- 
owned  utilities  making  very  large  invest- 
ments In  new  plants  in  the  coalfields  to 
generate  extra  high  voltage  electricity  for 
transmission  to  the  load  centers  where  energy 
requirements  are  Increasing. 

The  subsidies  to  utilities  to  aid  them  In 
nuclear  power  development  are  IxDth  shock- 
ing and  Inequitable  when  compared  with  the 
small  amounts  of  coal  research  subsidized  by 
the  same  Oovemment  which  is  aiding  utili- 
ties to  find  ways  to  substitute  nuclear 
energy  for  coal  and  other  conventional  fuels. 
Here.  then,  is  Government  assistance  for  an 
elTort  to  destroy  coal  markets  without  a  com- 
pensatory degree  of  aid  and  effort  to  help 
research  and  develop  new  uses  and  new 
markets  for  coal.  There  must  be  parity. 
This  Is  simple  justice.  Nothing  less  will  suf- 
fice. If  an  amount  on  the  order  of  $200 
million  annually  is  subscribed  In  research 
and  development  and  design  assistance  to 
further  the  progress  of  nuclear  power,  why 
should  coal  research  and  development  not  be 
accorded  a  similar  amount  in  Oovemment 
subsidies?  We  must  give  profound  considera- 
tion to  the  fact  that  the  electric  power 
market  is  coal's  major  existing  outlet — In- 
deed, its  last  frontier  until  some  radical 
breakthrough  in  coal  research  creates  a  vast 
new  horizon. 

In  light  of  these  factors.  It  should  be 
understandable  that  the  current  activity  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  which,  more 
than  any  other,  is  of  the  greatest  concern 
to  the  conventional  fuel  industries — par- 
ticularly coal — Is  that  of  subsidizing  con- 
struction of  large,  nonexperlmental  com- 
mercial nuclear  electric  plants  embodying 
the  pressurized  water  or  boiling  water  re- 
actors. 

I  am  aware  that  section  110(c)  of  Public 
Law  87-701  (AEC  authorizations  for  fiscal 
year  1963)  authorized  the  Commission  to 
furnish  funds  for  design  assistance  to  utili- 
ties, notwithstanding  the  no  subsidy  prcK 
vlslons  of  section  169  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended.  This,  in  my  judg- 
ment, was  a  mistake  and  It  should  have  been 
corrected. 

It  Is  dlfflcult  to  understand  how  the  Oov- 
emment subsidization  of  these  large  com- 
mercial plants — conveniently  termed  "dem- 
onstration plants" — can  be  justified.  Never- 
theless, the  AEC  Is  In  the  process  of  working 
out  contractual  arrangements  for  the  con- 
struction of  three  such  plants  in  the  400.000- 
to  500,000-kilowatt  range.  The  plants  and 
the  amounts  of  direct  AEC  subsidy  involved 
are  as  follows: 
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I  hope  It  will  be  the  consensus  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  of  this  body  that,  as 
the  House  committee  has  stated  in  its  re- 
port, "continuation  of  this  subsidy  program 
Is  no  longer  necesMiry  to  stimulate  construc- 
tion of  power  reactors,  since  It  has  been 
demonstrated  that  they  are  now  producing 
electric  power  at  competitive  cost,  at  least 
in  those  areas  of  high  conventional  fuel 
coeU." 

In  fact,  I  feel  there  is  justification  for 
suggesting  that  there  be  provided  in  the 
fiscal  1964  appropriations  for  the  AEC  a 
prohibition  against  the  use  of  any  such 
funds,  under  the  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram, for  construction  of  additional  water 
reactors  or  any  type  of  reactor  which  has 
been  proven. 

There  should  be  no  arguing  the  fact  that 
the  water  reactor  concept  is  thoroughly 
proven. 

(A  reactor  concept  Is  considered  by  AEC 
to  be  proven  when  It  has  developed  to  the 
stage  where  engineering  feasibility  has  been 
established  or  where  reactor  experiment  or 
prototype  experience  has  demonstrated  con- 
fidence in  reactor  reliability  for  the  general 
size  contemplated.) 

Dr.  Olenn  T.  Seaborg.  the  AEC  Chairman, 
has  stated  that  the  pressurized  water  and 
boiling  water  reactors  are  examples  of  proven 
concepts. 

In  Its  report  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  on  civilian  nuclear  power,  November 
20,  1962,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  de- 
clared that  water  reactors  "have  definitely 
arrived."  To  this  assertion  the  AEC  report 
added:  "They  are  reliable  and  safe.  It  Is 
believed  that  large  reactors  of  this  type 
could  now  be  built  and  operated  in  high  cost 
fuel  areas  with  a  lifetime  promise  of  greater 
economy  than  conventional  plants." 

This  being  the  case,  why  should  the  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  subsidize  utilities  for 
any  water  reactor  Installation  or  design  as- 
sistance? And  why  should  the  Government 
subsidize  their  supply  of  generating  mate- 
rials? Let  the  nuclear-minded  utilities  fi- 
nance their  own  capital  expansions  and  fuel 
requirements,  as  do  utilities  using  conven- 
tional fuels  in  their  generating  processes. 

And  for  those  who  do  not  recognize  the 
pace  of  nuclear  power  development,  or  who 
possibly  wish  to  cover  up  the  facts,  atten- 
tion is  called  to  appraisals  by  utility  execu- 
tives who  declare  that  "nuclear  kilowatts" 
are  on  the  threshold  of  being  competitive 
with  "foasU  kUowatU" — and  mainly  because 
of  the  impetus  given  to  the  development  by 
the  Government,  much  of  It  at  the  direct 
expense  of  UAig-eHtablished  conventional 
fuels  Industries.     Please  note  the  following: 

John  V.  Cleary,  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Consolidated  Edison  Co.,  in  defending  his 
tompany's  Investment  in  a  276,000-kllowatt 
nuclear  power  plant  with  a  proven  water  re- 
actor, declared:  "T^e  Indian  Point  station 
is  one  of  the  company's  production  plants, 
essential  to  the  production  of  electricity  to 
meet  our  present  load  requirements.  In  fact. 
It  is  classified  as  a  base  load  plant."  He 
added  that  his  company  plans  to  Install  an 
even  larger  nuclear  power  plant  with  the 
same  type  of  water  reactor  in  the  Borough 
of  Queens,  New  York  City,  and  one  naajor 
consideration  for  the  decision  to  build  this 
plant  (Ravenswood)  is  that,  "from  a  cost 
standpoint,  it  will  be  competitive  with  o\\i 
latest  so-called  conventional  plant." 

Louis  H.  Roddis,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Electric  Co.,  has  stated  that  two  of 
the  large  nuclear  power  plants  listed  to  be 
built  on  the  east  coast  and  west  coast  with 
Government  subsidies  of  over  $12  million 
each  for  design  assistance  and  fuel  waiver, 
"will  produce  electricity  at  a  lower  unit  cost 
than  fossil  fuel  plants  in  the  same  location." 
He  added  that  on  a  "nonsubsldlzed  basis  nu- 
clear kilowatts  will  be  competitive  with  fossil 


kilowatts  in  approximately  one-half  of  the 
United  States"  by  the  time  these  nuclear 
power  plants  go  Into  operation  in  1967-68. 

Thus,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  it  on  the 
authority  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
and  of  spokesmen  for  the  investor-owned 
electric  utilities  that  we  are  not  dealing 
with  experimental  plants  in  these  large  water 
reactors.  They  are  of  proven  concept,  and, 
according  to  authoritative  and  highly-placed 
utility  executives,  they  can  compete  with 
coal-fired  plants  in  some  sections  of  the 
Nation  today  on  a  nonsubsldlzed  basis. 

Westinghouse  and  General  Electric,  I  am 
Informed,  are  commercially  producing  and 
selling  the  water  reactors  to  private  utili- 
ties. I  am  told  that  one  atomic  expert  has 
said  that  "these  reactors  have  become  so 
pedestrian  that  you  can  just  alx}Ut  walk  in 
and  buy  one  off  the  shelf." 

The  question  arises,  then,  as  to  why  con- 
tinued Government  subsidy  is  necessary  to 
encourage  the  construction  of  proven,  com- 
mercial nuclear  plants. 

Although  Consolidated  Edison  has  an- 
nounced It  will  not  seek  a  design  subsidy  or 
waiver  of  fuel  \ise  charges  for  the  first  6 
years  of  its  Intended  Ravenswood  operations 
(Queens.  New  York  City) ,  as  will  be  provided 
the  Southern  California  Edison,  Connecticut 
Yankee.  Atomic,  and  Los  Angeles  Department 
of  Water  plants  at  a  cost  of  more  than  $42 
million  in  taxpayers'  dollars,  we  know  these 
Government-provided  fctenefits  will  accrue  to 
Consolidated  Edison : 

Use  of  Government-owned  nuclear  fuel 
at  Government  Interest  rates  Instead  of  the 
much  lilgher  private  financing  rates;  also, 
$500  million  In  Indemnity  Insurance  from 
the  Government  at  significantly  less  cost 
than  private  Insurance;  and  the  sale  to 
the  Government  at  a  fixed  price  of  $10  per 
gram  of  the  plutonium  manxifactured  in 
burning  the   Government-owned  fuel. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  case  of  the  three 
plants — two  in  California  and  Connecticut 
Yankee — scheduled  for  construction  in  the 
immediate  futxire  with  subsidies  which  prob- 
ably will  exceed  $42  million,  we  recognize 
that  contracts  already  are  signed  and  that 
payments  will  be  made  from  appropriations 
provided  AEC  in  prior  years. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  clear-cut 
need  for  the  Congress  to  insure  that  no 
Government  funds  are  pledged  to  the  sub- 
sidization of  additional  large,  commercial 
nuclear  power  plants  which  use  the  proven 
pressurized  water  or  boiling  water  reactor. 
I  hope  that  there  will  not  be  appropriations 
made  for  such  purposes  and.  Indeed,  tliat 
there  be  prohibitions  against  using  appro- 
priated monies  for  any  new  utilization  in 
this   area. 

Perhaps  the  long  range  solution  to  the 
problem  lies  in  amending  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act  to  make  more  explicit  the  procedure  the 
AEC  must  follow  in  licensing  plants  of 
proven  design  as  commercial  Installations, 
rather  than  as  experimental  or  demonstra- 
tion plants. 

Respectfully  submitted. 

Jennings  Randolph. 


LIFE  BEHIND  THE  IRON  CURTAIN 

Mr.  GOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
this  fall  Mr.  Edwin  McDowell,  editorial 
writer  for  the  Arizona  Republic  toured 
the  Eastern  Europe  satellite  nations  and 
Russia  and  relayed  his  observations  in  a 
series  of  articles  for  his  newspaper.  This 
is  an  extremely  perceptive  series  on  life 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and  I  recom- 
mend it  to  my  colleagues.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  these  aiticles  be 
printed  in  the  Rccord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wall  of  Shame — Ieon  Cuktain  Srnx  Mocks 

LXBKBTT 

(Editor's  Note. — ^Edwin  McDowell  of  the 
Republic's  editorial  writing  staff,  a  thorough 
reporter  and  a  long-time  student  of  com- 
munism, has  just  completed  a  6-week  Euro- 
pean news-gathering  tour.  With  satellite 
communism  as  his  main  objective,  he  spent 
much  of  his  time  in  that  bank  of  unfortu- 
nate countries  which  were  forced  into  com- 
munism at  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and 
are  the  worse  for  it.  He  also  dipped  brlefiy 
into  the  Communist  fountainhead,  Russia 
itself.  This  is  the  first  of  12  dispatches 
reporting  on  his  trip.) 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

West  Berlin. — "Something  there  is  that 
doesn't  love  a  wall  •••.••  i  tho\ight  of 
those  words,  the  opening  line  from  Robert 
Frost's  "Mending  Wall,"  as  I  stood  today 
at  Checkpoint  Charlie  in  West  Berlin  and 
looked  at  the  forbidding  wall  of  shame  that 
separates  East  and  West  Berlin. 

I  am  not  the  first  to  be  reminded  of  that 
poem  by  the  sight  of  the  naked,  brutal  face 
of  communism. 

J\ut  last  year,  before  a  hundred  Mus- 
covites, Frost  himself  created  an  interna- 
tional stir  when  he  recited  his  poem,  later 
saying  its  selection  was  mere  circumstance, 
that  the  wall  alluded  to  Is  somewhere  in 
New  England. 

Perhaps. 

But  the  poem  was  not  lost  on  the  Mus- 
covites. Nor  was  it  lost  on  the  mU  lions 
in  this  divided  city  to  whom  the  wall  is  a 
living  reminder  of  the  totalitarian  way  of 
life. 

Especially  the  verse  which  says: 

"Before  I  built  a  wall 
I'd  ask  to  know 

What  I  was  walling  in  or  walling  out. 
And  to  whom  I  was  likely  to  give  offense." 

What  the  Communist  hierarchy  walled  in, 
without  asking  to  know  whom  it  was  likely 
to  offend,  were  the  hopes  of  an  estimated 
17  million  men,  women,  and  chUdren  of 
Germany's  Soviet  zone,  1.1  mUllon  of  them 
in  East  Berlin. 

And  no  wonder.  For  until  the  Commu- 
nists erected  the  wall  on  Augiist  13,  1961, 
more  than  8.5  million  Germans,  including 
the  cream  of  the  Eastern  Zone's  professional 
and  working  classes,  fied  westward,  severely 
crippling  the  East  German  economy. 

Viewing  the  wall,  as  I  did  early  this  morn- 
ing before  journeying  into  East  Berlin.  I 
was  struck  by  the  thoroughness  with  which 
the  Communists  carried  out  their  task  of 
erecting  a  memorial  to  man's  inhumanity 
to  man. 

Across  the  top  of  the  9  miles  of  wall 
runs  6.000  miles  of  barbed  wire  and  countless 
pieces   of  jagged   glass,   cemented   in   place. 

A  total  of  193  main  and  side  roads  have 
been  affected  by  the  closure. 

A  strip  of  soil,  barren  except  for  scattered 
land  mines,  sep^arates  the  wall  from  another 
wall  of  barbed  wire. 

Dozens  of  doors  and  windows  of  houses 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  border  have  been 
bricked  up  by  the  Communists. 

Barl>ed  wire  and  tripwires  for  alarms  are 
strung  along  the  rooftops. 

On  this  side  of  the  Spree  River,  East  Ger- 
man guards,  their  rifies  and  submachlneguns 
at  the  ready,  lurk  behind  barricades  in 
seemingly  abandoned  houses,  ready  to  shoot 
any  refugees  fortunate  enough  to  get 
through  the  barbed  wire  on  the  other  bank. 

And  even  a  oetnetery  iMljoinlng  the  border 
has  been  walled  in,  as  though  to  remind  the 
world  that  not  even  the  dead  can  rest  in 
peace  in  a  Conununlst  garrison  state. 
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The  wall  haa  cost  an  estimated  $35  million. 
or  Just  about  %\J60  for  every  remaining  East 
0«nnan — a  telling  conunentary  about  the 
▼alu«  communism  places  on  the  lives  of  its 
subjects. 

Tet.  although  the  Communists  have  dou- 
bled their  guards  since  the  erection  of  the 
wall,  still  the  refugees  come. 

More  than  13.000  have  made  their  way  to 
freedom  during  the  past  2  years,  through 
tunnels,  by  crashing  locomotives  or  armored 
buses  through  barriers,  by  swimming  ley 
streams. 

But  most  refugees  today  arek  Communist 
border  guards.  Defections  continue  despite 
two-man  guard  units,  so  that  each  guard 
can  watch  the  other,  and  despite  no  soldier 
knowing  ahead  of  time  who  will  be  his 
partner  during  the  next  8-hour  toxir  of  duty. 

Three  days  ago  two  border  guards,  aged 
20  and  21.  climbed  across  barbed-wire  ob- 
staelse  near  Brunswick  and  fled  Into  West 
Oermany,  saying.  "We  cant  stand  conditions 
in  Bast  Oermany  any  longer." 

But  not  all  who  try  to  def  eet  make  It. 

That  same  day.  travelers  at  the  autobahn 
checkpoint  mt  Marlenbom  watched  Bast  Ger- 
man giiards  murder  a  would-be  refugee  who 
tried  to  crash  the  barrier  In  an  army  am- 
bulance. 

The  man  crashed  through  the  first  bar- 
rier pole  ot  the  checkpoint,  but  Conununlst 
border  guards  and  customs  officials  sealed 
the  compound  and  began  firing  at  the  am- 
bulance with  submachine  guns  and  pistols. 

The  vehicle  finally  stopped  when  its  tires 
were  burst  by  steel  spikes  mounted  on  lat- 
tices. The  refugee  Jumped  out  and  tried  to 
run  across  the  border.  But  he  was  shot  a 
few  more  tlmee,  collapsed,  and  finally  was 
carried  away  by  the  Communists. 

Everywhere  along  sidewalks  near  the  wall 
In  West  Berlin — on  Bernauer.  Sebastian, 
and  Treptower  Streets — are  makeshift  me- 
morials to  those  who  were  killed  trying  to  es- 
cape to   freedom. 

Crosses,  freshly  decorated  with  flowers  and 
barbed-wire  wreaths,  mark  points  where 
refugees  were  shot  while  trying  to  swim  the 
Spree. 

Rough  stakes  with  nameplatee  below  roof- 
tops and  sealed  windows  commemorate  the 
spot  where  an  old  woman  Jumped  to  her 
death  in  West  Berlin,  rather  than  remain 
In  the  Communist  sector,  where  a  20- year-old 
student  died  from  a  rooftop  plunge  after  he 
panicked  while  being  chased  by  East  Ger- 
man police  (Vopos)  and  Jumped  to  his  death 
after  misjudging  a  fireman's  net  awaiting 
him  four  stories  below. 

Always  visitors  to  the  wall  can  see  the 
watching,  waiting  Bast  German  police,  some- 
times stoical,  sometimes  smiling  broadly 
across  the  no  man's  land  that  separates  two 
ways  of  life,  oftentimes  training  field  glasses 
on  camera-wielding  spectators,  but  always 
on  the  alert,  always  ready  to  challenge  a 
wayward  move,  an  untoward  gesture. 

Tet  even  those  West  Berl^ners  who  are 
most  vehement  In  their  denunciation  of 
Vopos  who  kill  their  own  brothers  for  the 
sake  of  some  vague,  future  worker's  para- 
dise, admit  that  many  Vopos  hate  com- 
munism as  badly  as  do  those  in  the  West. 

It  would  have  been  impossible,  they  say, 
for  so  many  refugees  to  haye  made  It  to 
freedom  if  some  of  the  Vopotf  had  not  sud- 
denly acquired  poor  marksmanship. 

Nevertheless,  for  all  practical  purposes  the 
wall  has  put  an  end  to  the  flow  of  refugees. 
For  whereas  stone  walls  may  not  make  a 
prison  of  the  himian  spirit,  this  formidable 
stone  wall  has  undeniably  made  a  prison  of 
East  Berlin. 

Gazing  down  on  the  wall  from  a  platform 
on  the  West  Berlin  side  I  thought  of  what 
a  friend,  a  U.8.  correspondent  to  a  Mediter- 
ranean nation,  told  me  recently — that  the 
Iron  Curtain  no  longer  exists,  that  It  stopped 
existing  sometime  during  the  past  10  years. 


It  la  true  that  the  phrase  "Iron  Ciirtaln" 
is  largely  due  to  the  rhetoric  ot  Winston 
Churchill,  who  coined  It  during  a  postwar 
speech  In  Pulton,  Mo. 

But  It  U  also  an  accurate  description  of 
the  nations  of  the  Red  empire  which  are 
enclosed  behind  2.000  miles  of  electrified 
barbed  wire  fence  which  divides  the  Com- 
munist and  non-CommunlBt  world  from  the 
Baltic  to  the  Black  Sea. 

True,  between  Austria  and  Communist 
Yugoslavia,  for  example,  the  Iron  Curtain 
is  largely  nonexistent.  The  barbed-wire, 
armed  patrols,  and  minefields  simply  do 
not  exist. 

But  there  are  deadly  minefields  elsewhere 
along  the  East-West  border  and  Communist 
border  police  still  carry  live  ammunition  In 
their  guns. 

Furthermore,  if  the  sight  of  the  tangled 
mass  of  barbed  wire,  of  concrete,  of  Jagged 
glass  lining  the  Berlin  wall  does  not  prove 
that  an  Iron  Curtain  does  in  fact  exist,  a 
visit  to  the  West  Berlin  museum  Just  yards 
from  Checkpoint  Charlie  should  do  so. 

There  are  hxindreds  of  photographs  of  a 
dying  Peter  Pechter  being  carried  away  by 
four  Vopos  after  being  allowed  to  bleed  for 
hours  at  the  foot  of  the  wall. 

Pictures  of  the  crumpled  bodies  of  chil- 
dren, some  lees  than  10  years  old,  who  were 
shot  trying  to  eeeape  to  the  West  from  a 
tyranny  they  were  not  yet  old  enough  to  im- 
derstand. 

Photographs  of  an  Bast  German  father 
dropping  his  child  from  the  fourth  fioor  of 
a  building  into  the  outstretched  net  of  West 
German  rescuers   below. 

And  pictvu-es  of  a  young  West  German 
bride  tossing  a  bouquet  to  her  tearful  mother 
imprisoned  on  the  Communist  side  of  the 
wan. 

Yes,  the  Iron  C\irtaln  still  exists,  embodied 
in  this  wall  of  shame. 

And  standing  at  Prledrlchstraaee.  along- 
side Checkpoint  Charlie,  it  la  clear  who  and 
what  that  "something  there  is  that  doesnt 
love  a  walL" 

It  is  the  millions  of  refugees  who  gave  up 
everything  they  owned  for  the  opportunity 
to  live  In  freedom  and  with  dignity. 

Similarly.  It  is  the  unfortunate  millions 
still  behind  the  wall,  those  who  were  not 
lucky  enough  to  escape,  but  who  have  not 
yet  stopped  hoping. 

(BBrroB's  Not*. — Since  this  report  was 
written,  two  more  Bast  German  border  guards 
escaped  to  West  Berlin  while  on  patrol. 
The  two.  22  and  21,  jumped  across  barbed 
wire  fences  last  Wedneeday  night,  leaving 
their  weapons  behind  and  asking  for  asylum.) 

East  Bsauir  Lmo^xas  amd  DaAa — CoMiimfwr 

WONDEEJLAND     BSXATHK^    DXCAT 

(EnrroB's  Note. — ^Here  is  the  second  of  a 
series  of  articles  on  satellite  conununism  by 
one  of  the  editorial  writers  of  the  Arlsona 
Republic  who  has  Just  completed  a  6-week 
trip  through  Europe  and  Russia.  Today's 
installment  takes  you  behind  that  Infamous 
wall.) 

( B/  Edwin  McDowell ) 

East  Bxaurt. — "The  wall  erected  by  the 
German  Democratic  Republic  is  a  precau- 
tion fcM-  keeping  out  Western  spies  and  pro- 
vocateurs." Intoned  the  young  East  German 
guide  without  the  slightest  trace  of  em- 
barrassment. 

As  he  droned  on.  pointing  out  the  accom- 
plishments of  his  socialistic  fatherland.  I 
had  dUBculty  following  him. 

For  I  wondered  what  In  fact  he  was  de- 
scribing—some far-away  Elysium,  some 
worker's  paradise  at  the  futin'e,  or  the  Bast 
Germany  whose  streets  and  byways  I  was 
viewing  even  then. 

As  I  write  this,  I  have  been  In  East  Ger- 
many lees  than  a  hours.  Thus  far.  how- 
ever, I  have  been  unable  to  rid  myself  of  the 


feeling  of  depression,  of  malaise  at  having 
viewed  communism  first  hand. 

For  Bast  Berlin  Is  supposedly  a  showcase 
of  communism,  a  model  of  Conununlst  efll- 
ciency  and  ingenuity  designed  to  surpass, 
or  at  least  equal,  the  wirtschafUwunder 
(economic  miracle)  which  West  Germany  has 
attained  under  a  democratic  government,  a 
government  which  has  no  need  for  walls  and 
barbed  wire. 

To  hear  our  guide  describe  it.  one  would 
think  it  truly  was  a  ahowcase,  something 
Just  this  side  of  heaven,  or  whatever  other 
location  would  please  a  doctrinaire  Com- 
munist. 

In  reality,  however.  Bast  Berlin  Is  an  ap- 
pendage, a  useless  part  of  a  larger  and  more 
vital  body — in  this  case  West  Berlin,  a  city 
whose  heart,  and  more  important,  soul.  Is 
on  the  other  side  of  the  wall  of  shame. 

It  is  a  lifeless  city  comprised  of  drab  stores 
and  solemn,  unsmiling  people  who.  when 
they  look  at  tourists  at  all.  stare  at  them 
through  disbelieving  (or.  perhaps  more  ac- 
curately, uncomprehending)  eyes,  as  though 
they  were  frocn  some  other  world. 

I  say  this  reaUslxtg  that  it  Is  an  elemen- 
tary truth  of  the  psychology  of  perception 
that  what  one  sees  depends  often  upon  his 
beliefs  and  expectations. 

As  Prof.  Sidney  Hook  has  observed,  the 
stronger  the  beliefs  the  more  they  function 
like  a  priori  notions  whose  validity  la  beyond 
the  tests  of  experience. 

Nevertheless,  the  above  description  oi  Bwt 
Berlin  Is  accurate;  the  differences  Ijstwseu 
East  and  West  Berlin  are  both  startling  and 
depressing. 

coNi«AST  TO  waar 

Only  a  few  days  earlier  I  sat  among  the 
patrons  of  the  picturesque  sidewalk  cafes  of 
ParU,  and  watched  bustling,  lively  French 
men  and  won>en  parade  along  the  Champs 
Elysees.  the  Rue  de  U  Paix. 

There  was  a  bounce  in  their  step,  their 
conversations  were  animated,  and  there  was 
an  air  of  excitement  and  verve  in  their  com- 
ings and  goings,  the  same  air  of  excitement 
aiMl  verve  one  finds  on  all  the  main  avenues 
of  major  cities  In  the  detnocraUc  West. 

But  today  there  was  no  excitement,  no 
bustle,  no  life  In  either  the  eyes  or  the 
measured  steps  of  the  scattered  few  who 
strolled  aimlessly  along  Karl  Marx  Allee. 

"Tou  know,  I  was  last  here  In  1930."  a 
middleaged  Austrian  confided,  waving  his 
arm  up  the  deserted  East  Berlin  Street.  "At 
that  time  this  street  was  mobbed  with  people, 
and  there  were  lots  of  gay  cafes.  Now  look 
at  It.  Tou  cant  believe  It's  the  same 
place  *  *  *  I  Just  can't  make  myself  believe 
it." 

His  incredulity  was  understandable.  It 
most  have  been  difficult  to  remember  this 
largely  deserted  main  street  as  a  former  bee- 
hive of  excitement. 


SiaXKTS    Dl 

There  were  no  window  shoppers  except 
tourists.  Tet  Just  a  few  miles  beyond  the 
wall,  in  West  Berlin,  thousands  of  strollers 
were  gazing  in  store  windows,  stopping  to 
sit  at  sidewalk  cafes,  or  just  walking,  happy 
to  be  out  In  the  sunshine. 

The  only  ones  who  seemed  to  be  enjoying 
today's  sunshine  in  East  Berlin  were  the 
teams  of  armed  patrols  roaming  the  city 
and  the  lonely  old  men  in  shirtsleeves  lean- 
ing out  of  far  away  windows. 

Only  once,  when  we  passed  a  small  park, 
did  I  see  strollers  who  exhibited  even  a  flick- 
er of  enjoyment. 

But  even  there,  few  young  people  were  to 
be  seen. 

That  Is  what  first  caught  my  attention 
and  what  bothered  me  most — the  lack  of 
young  people  anywhere  In  East  Berlin. 

Once  I  caught  a  glimpse  of  a  small  boy  on 
a  bicycle;  another  time  of  a  young  mother 
walking  her  two  children  toward  the  church. 
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And,  as  I  said,  ofur  guide  was  a  relative 
youngster,  effortlessly  repeating  by  rote  all 
the  cliches  he  had  been  taught  by  his  Com- 
munist employers. 

CTTT  rOK  AGING 

But  by  and  large.  East  Berlin  struck  me  as 
being  a  city  for  the  aged  or  aging : 

For  the  superannuated,  who  no  longer 
dreamed  of  anything  better,  and  therefore 
accepted  whatever  befell  them. 

For  those  who  had  been  too  poor,  infirm, 
or  weary  to  leave  when  they  had  the  oppor- 
tunity. 

For  those  whom  a  lifetime  of  drifting  with 
the  prevailing  political  or  ideological  cxurents 
taught  to  believe  they  could  coexist  with 
anything. 

And,  of  course,  for  those  opportunists  who 
found  In  communlam  the  opportunity  they 
wanted  to  exercise  authority,  to  attain  status; 
persons  who  believe,  as  Milton's  Lucifer,  that 
"to  reign  Is  worth  ambition  though  in  hell; 
better  to  reign  in  hell  than  serve  in  heaven." 

It  was  depressing  to  see  faded  signs  adver- 
tising beer  that  had  been  sold  in  rathskellers 
and  pubs  before  the  regime  decided  that  any 
but  state-owned  brews  and  alehouses  were  in- 
dications of  capitalistic  decadence. 

BOL»  posTzas 

Those  poignant  reminders  of  things  that 
uesd  to  be,  but  ne^'er  more  will  be,  are  being 
replaced  by  bold  propaganda  posters,  by 
bright  billboards  heralding  the  worker's  cir- 
cxis  soon  to  arrive  in  town  (but  where  will  the 
children  come  from  to  laugh  at  the  Com- 
munist version  of  Emmet  Kelly?)  and  signs 
announcing  the  latest  drama  at  the  state- 

rn  Maxim  Gorky  Theater. 
Rubble  from  the  last  war  dots  every  section 
6f  the  city,  and  each  time  we  passed  another 
scene  of  wreckage  the  guide  dutifully  ex- 
plained that  the  regime  was  planning — the 
date  was  unspecified — to  build  a  new  hospi- 
tal, a  new  library,  new  workers'  apartments, 
a  park,  or  some  other  new  welfare  measure 
for  the  tollers  in  the  vineyards  of  commu- 
nism. 

Nor  did  the  giiide  stammer  when  he 
pointed  out  the  Adlon  Hotel,  a  rundown  es- 
tablishment which  in  earlier  times,  before 
the  Nazis  and  before  the  Communists,  rang 
with  shouts  of  laughter  at  the  sad-faced  mim 
In  baggy  pants.  Charley  Chaplin,  and  which 
resounded  with  kudos  for  the  lovely,  talented, 
enigmatic  Garbo. 

HrrLCk  Dixo  hexk 

Near  the  Adlon  is  the  bunker  marking  the 
spot  vhere  Adolf  Hitler,  the  principal 
totalitarian  fanatic  of  another  era,  com- 
mitted buiclde  when  his  megalomaniacal 
dreams  of  grandeur  were  shattered  by  Allied 
bombs.  I  managed  to  suppress  a  smile  mo- 
mentarily when  I  thought  how  fitting  it  was 
that  Hitler  should  be  entombed  on  this  side 
of  the  wall. 

Viewed  from  this  perspective,  the  contrast 
between  East  and  West,  between  communism 
and  noncommunism.  between  freedom  and 
slavery,  is  the  contrast  of  drabness  and  decay 
with  freshness  and  vigor. 

It  Lb  the  contrast  between  the  bustling 
Champs  ^lys^s  and  the  clear  steady  gaze  of 
those  who  stroll  along  the  Friedrlchstrasse, 
and  the  dreariness  of  Karl  Marx  Alee  and  the 
empty  gaze  of  those  inmates  of  East  Berlin, 
ui>on  whose  backs  rest  the  burdens  of  the 
world,  and  who  look  with  unresponsive, 
mournful  eyes  on  visitors  from  the  West. 

It  is  the  contrast  between  the  freedom  of 
the  West  and  the  arbitrary,  capricious  Red 
tape  of  the  East  which  kept  us  waiting 
a  hoiui  before  we  could  gain  admission  to 
the  Red  wonderland. 

It  Is  the  contrast  between  the  freedom  of 
democracy  and  the  Insolence  of  office  in- 
herent imder  a  despotism  which  requires 
brick  walls,  barbed  wire,  and  guards  to  en- 
force its  will. 


Czech  Commttnism  Disguised — But  Regi- 
mentation Takes  Its  Toll 

(Editos's  Note. — Before  the  Conununlst 
coup  d'etat  in  1948,  Czechoslovakia  was  well 
on  the  road  to  economic  prosperity  and  po- 
litical freedom.  This  on-the-scene  report 
from  Prague,  by  Republic  Editorial  Writer 
Edwin  McDowell,  describes  the  Czech  capital 
as  It  is  now.) 

Pbague,  Czechoslovakia. — Communism 
has  left  an  indelible  mark  on  this  old  city. 

It  Is  not  the  mark  of  barbed  wire  fences, 
minefields,  and  border  guards  carrying  sub- 
machlneguns,  although  the  barbed  wire 
fence  seperating  the  western  border  of  Czech- 
oslovakia from  Austria  and  from  West  Ger- 
many makes  use  of  all  three  methods  of  dis- 
couraging escap>e. 

By  and  large,  the  overt  signs  of  totalitar- 
ianism, at  least  as  we  In  the  West  conceive  of 
them,  are  missing  from  Prague. 

The  soldiers — it  would  be  inaccurate  to 
describe  them  as  troops— one  sees  through- 
out the  city  are  not  booted,  splt-and-polish 
servants  of  communism. 

Rather,  they  impress  outsiders  as  being 
every  bit  like  yoxing  men  elsewhere  in  the 
world  when  caught  up  in  a  nationwide  com- 
pulsory draft — young  men  like  those  you 
knew  a  decade  earlier  in  your  own  country, 
fulfilling,  as  best  they  are  able,  an  obliga- 
tion that  Is  at  best  tolerable  but  most  often 
loathsome. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  no  Czech  believes 
In  communism. 

Many  do.  Both  our  guides,  for  example — 
one  a  45-year-old  woman,  the  other  a  nervous 
young  college  student — spoke  of  the  glories 
of  Czechoslovak  socialism  (although  it 
was  obvious  the  young  student  was  far  from 
convinced ) . 

And  Czechoslovakia  boasts  the  highest  per- 
centage of  Communist  Party  membership  of 
any  country  in  the  world — roughly  1.6  mil- 
lion of  a  total  p>opulatlon  of  14  million. 

But  communism  here  is  far  more  subtle 
than  in  East  Germany. 

There,  the  bearded  puppet.  President  Wal- 
ter Ulbrlcht  scowls  down  on  the  masses  from 
every  public  office  (and  every  office  in  East 
Germany  Is  a  public  office)  and  every  way 
station. 

Here,  one  has  to  make  a  conscious  effort 
to  find  a  picture  of  Czech  President  Antonln 
Novotny,  the  former  hard-line  Stalinist. 

Novotny's  apparent  shyness  may  be  at- 
tributable to  the  fact  that  he  played  a  prom- 
inent role  in  the  conviction  of  Rudolf  Slan- 
sky,  former  secretary  general  of  the  Com- 
munist Party,  who  was  hanged  in  1953  on 
charges  of  espionage  and  high  treason. 

FALSKLT    ACCUSED 

For  J\ut  recently,  the  party  finally  ad- 
mitted that  Slansky  had  been  falsely  accused 
(an  endearing  sentiment  of  questionable 
value  to  Slansky),  and  Novotny  will  be 
unlikely,  at  least  in  the  immediate  future,  to 
mitigate  his  part  In  the  affair. 

(Edttok's  Note. — Since  this  report  was  re- 
ceived, Novotny  oiisted  Premier  VUlam 
Slroky.  two  deputy  premiers  and  several 
ministers.  The  official  charge  was  for  short- 
comings in  their  work  and  "certain  mistakes 
in  past  political  activity."  Inasmuch  as 
Siroky  also  played  a  prominent  part  in  the 
Slansky  purge,  the  move  is  thovight  to  be 
an  effort  by  President  Novotny  to  divert 
blame  from  himself.) 

Thus,  with  "big  brother"  keeping  discreetly 
in  the  background,  and  no  Russian  troops 
to  be  seen  anywhere  (except  for  a  delegation 
at  the  airport,  welcome  to  Prague  with  in- 
niunerable  hugs  and  many  flowers) .  the 
brutal  face  of  communism  is  well  disguised. 

But  Communist  regimentation  has  taken 
its  toll  on  the  Czechs  in  other  ways. 

One  who  queues  up  to  eat  In  a  worker's 
automat  (a  drab,  dirty  veraion  of  Horn  & 
Hardart's)  can't  help  but  notice  the  men 
without  socks,  the  poorly  clothed  old  women, 
and  the  bland  food. 


TouaiST  rooD  good 

Good  food  is  available  in  Czechoslovakia, 
of  course.  But  that  is  reserved  iat  the 
tourist,  at  a  cost  comparable  to  an  evening 
spent  at  Manhattan's  swank  Four  Seasons 
restaurant. 

What  is  good  and  plentiful  Is  the  pastry. 
Apparently  even  commvmlsm  has  not  yet 
discovered  a  way  to  render  it  tasteless  and 
unappetizing. 

Regrettably,  for  a  city  which  once  boasted 
luxurloiis  restaurants  and  fashionable  shoi>s, 
Prague  today  Is  a  city  which  has  completely 
divested  itself  of  originality  and  fashion  for 
the  Communist  promises  for  the  futtire. 

There  is  no  private  enterprise,  as  is  ap- 
parent from  a  sojourn  down  Prague's  main 
street. 

State -owned  shops  offer  few  worthwhile 
goods,  and  those  only  at  prices  far  beyond 
the  means  of  the  average  Czechoslovaklan 
(whose  living  standard,  incidentally,  Ls  said 
to  be  the  highest  of  any  Communist  nation ) . 

Alcoholism  Is  said  to  be  a  major  problem 
(perhaps  because  Communist  malt  does  mpre 
than  Milton — or  Marx — can  to  Justify  Oqd's 
ways  to  man) .  \ 

mCHANICAL  ACTIONS 

And  every  action  seems  to  be  mechanical, 
perfunctory,  as  though  It  were  being  per- 
formed by  automatons  Instead  of  humans. 

Last  night,  for  example,  we  attended  a 
nightclub  at  our  hotel  (whoee  name,  the 
Yalta,  Is  significant  In  the  history  of  Com- 
munist expansion ) . 

We  were  amazed  to  watch  the  mechanical 
manner  in  which  the  musicians  went 
through  their  paces,  playing  "Tenderly"  and 
"On  the  Street  Where  You  Uve"  in  almost 
the  same  rhythm,  at  almost  the  same  speed. 
(I  thought  it  appropriate  when  the  group—- 
comprised  of  deviationists,  no  doubt — struck 
up  "Don't  Get  Around  Much  Anymore."  I 
think  its  composer,  Duke  Ellington,  would 
have  been  less  pleased,  for  it  too  resembled 
each  preceding  song.) 

But  what  seemed  most  significant  was  the 
fact  that  regardless  of  what  the  musicians 
played — and  the  rei>ertolre  of  musicians  in 
this  Red  nation  seems  decidedly  circxun- 
scribed  by  the  boxmdarles  of  capitalism's 
•nn  Pan  Alley— nobody,  abaolutely  no  one. 
applauded.    Not  even  to  be  polite. 

And  yet.  I  remembered,  why  should  any- 
one? After  all,  the  musicians  were  employed 
by  the  State,  were  playing  state-owned  in- 
struments in  a  state-owned  nightclub  in  a 
state-owned  hotel,  and  were  responsible 
solely  to  the  state. 

TWIST    BUMOS    Lm 

So  why  then  should  anyone  applaud — any 
more  than  one  applauded  the  driver  of  the 
snowplow  that  cleared  your  street  on  a  snowy 
winter  morning,  or  any  more  than  a  post- 
man received  applause  for  performing  that 
duty  for  which  the  Government  hired  him. 

Only  when  the  combo  struck  up  a  twist 
number  (which  they  did  precisely  every  25 
minutes,  in  accordance  with  God-knows- 
what  regulation  of  the  Ministry  of  Music) 
did  the  Jaded  atmosphere  disappear. 

After  that,  during  "Cocktails  for  Two" 
(somehow  reminiscent  of  the  old  Spike  Jones 
version  of  what  is  ordinarily  a  beautiful 
song)  and  "FasclnaUon."  it  was  back  to  the 
same  old  tempo,  the  same  old  lackluster 
mechanical  performance,  the  same  blase 
audience  reaction. 

The  cold  war  Is  being  waged  In  Czecho- 
slovakia, but  on  a  minor  scale. 

Western  newspapers  and  books  are  banned 
in  Czechoslovakia,  as — Insofar  as  it  is  pos- 
sible— are  Western  ideas. 

Our  student  guide  confided  that  he  was 
permitted  to  listen  to  "propaganda  broad- 
caste"  from  the  Voice  of  America  and,  fiu-- 
thermore.  that  he  was  subjected  to  Western 
authors  In  literature  coiirses  at  the  univer- 
sity. 
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In  k  rmr«  sarcastic  moment.  I  mid  I  was 
nar*  bm  was,  and  furtlisr  said  I  Imagined  b« 
meant  Theodore  Drelaer,  Jack  London,  Mark 
Twain.  Langston  Hugbea,  Ctiarlea  Dickens. 

He  smiled,  nervoxisly  I  tbought,  and  said, 
yea.  Uiat  was  true — that  they  didn't  hare 
time  to  study  every  Western  writer,  therefore 
they  concentrated  on  the  representative  ones. 

I  tried  gently  to  explain  that  while  each 
of  the  above  was  a  major  writer,  taken  as  a 
totality  they  were  hardly  representative  of 
the  whole  of  Western  literature. 

Somehow  I  felt  he  didn't  believe  me.  And 
when  be  began  reciting  a  poem  by  Langston 
Hughes — something  about  how  Negroes  were 
forced  to  eat  In  the  kitchen  whenever  whites 
were  around — I  knew  we  were  talking  about 
entirely  different  subjects  altogether. 

There  are  many  Cubans  In  Czechoslovakia, 
but  their  numbers,  I  am  told,  are  being  re- 
duced. 

We  saw  them  often — In  the  hotel  lobby, 
on  trolleys,  at  the  airport,  on  the  street. 
They  are  here  to  train  in  industrial  plants 
and  on  Osechoslovak  farms. 

(Thousands  of  Communists  from  all  orer 
the  world  are  here  to  study  In  special  labor 
schools.  In  addition,  some  S.OOO  Commxinlst 
and  non-Conununlst  students  from  80  na- 
tions also  are  studying  in  Czechoslovakia.) 

C«»rWH    IK   CVBA 

Approadmately  3,000  CBech  technical  ex- 
perts ara  reported  to  be  In  Cuba,  working  to 
bolster  Castro's  faltering  economy. 

Czechoslovak  aid  to  Cuba  In  19«a 
amounted  to  9100  million,  up  more  than  800 
percent  from  I960  Included  In  this  were 
tools  and  heavy  Industrial  goods,  as  well  as 
foodstufCs,  bicycles,  and  auto  parts. 

Caechcalovakia  Is  being  systematieally  oc- 
ploited  by  its  Communist  masters  to  aid 
communlBin  elsewhere. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  OMChoslovakla  gives 
more  aid  to  underdeveloped  Red  nations  than 
does  even  Soviet  Russia — M8  per  capita  up  to 
the  end  of  1960,  compared  with  about  $16 
per  capita  by  Soviet  Russia. 

Apparently  the  Red  brain  trust  stands  the 
drain,  inasmuch  as  this  nation  of  one-halX 
ot  1  percent  of  the  world's  population  ac- 
counts for  almost  a  percent  ot  the  world's 
Industrial  output. 

But  the  economy  of  this  beautiful  country 
Is  far  from  rosy.  Last  year  the  Oovernment 
decided  to  abandon  Its  current  5-year  eco- 
nomic plan  only  3  years  after  Its  Inception; 
it  hopes  to  undertake  a  more  ambitious  7- 
y«ar  program  beginning  next  year. 

As  saways,  weighty  statistics  dont  begin  to 
tell  the  story  of  communism  in  Czecho- 
slovakia or  elsewhere. 

iMX.  orrazxDOMS 

They  tall  nothing  about  the  lack  of  free- 
dom to  change  Jobs;  the  endless  lines  and 
queues  for  foodstiiffs:  the  empty  and  drab 
store  windows;  the  sameness  of  the  state- 
owned  restaurants;  the  absence  of  any  but 
Communist  news,  movies,  and  literature. 

They  ten  nothing  of  the  sad-faced  old 
women  and  men  who  go  about  their  hum- 
drum routines,  hoping  that  they  can  get 
through  another  day  without  offending  their 
Commxinlst  bosses. 

They  tell  nothing  of  the  memories  of 
those  who  knew  freedom  and  prosperity  be- 
fore the  Second  World  War,  and  again  brief- 
ly before  the  government  of  President  Bd- 
uard  Benes  fell  to  communism  with  a  world- 
wide crash  In  a  lightning  coup  d'etat  on  Feb- 
ruary 35, 1948. 

Wot  moat  Caechoalovaklana,  life,  if  tt  is  not 
happy.  Is  at  least  predictable. 

There  is  enough  to  eat,  at  least  by  Iron 
Curtain  standards.  And  if  the  Individual 
Czech's  reach  Is  not  allowed  to  exceed  his 
grasp,  his  Communist  masters  have  a  ready 
explanation. 

Tor  communism,  its  propagandists  never 
tire    of    reminding    the    populace — through 


newspapers,  on  tba  radio,  in  tb*  dnema.  and 
on  blllboarda^ls  the  wave  of  the  future,  not 
a  pronUse  of  the  good  life  here  and  now. 

And  so  the  CCechs  wait,  and  hope,  and 
(although  religion  In  Caechoelovakla  la  to- 
day largely  a  remnant  barely  tolerated  by 
the  state)  perhaps  even  pray. 

(BxtTToa's  NoTB. — The  day  after  this  report 
was  received,  a  37-year-old  Czechoalovak 
anesthesiologist.  Dr.  Jaroalav  Kremel,  defect- 
ed from  a  36-meniber  group  of  medical  men 
touring  the  United  States.  He  gave  as  his 
reason  the  fact  that  "spiritual  terror  reaches 
Into  all  areas  of  public  and  private  life"  in 
his  Red  homeland.  He  said  further  that  he 
had  seen  in  the  United  States  that  "people 
do  live  in  such  a  free  atmosphere  as  the 
majority  of  the  Czechoslovak  people  can  no 
longer  imagine.") 

iclnoazkntt  rsmznosk  of  rxvolt dzspitz 

Dktkat,  Buoafxst  Is  Aijvi.  Imvptimo 

(Korroa's  Nora. — Memories  of  the  abortive 
1066  revolution  remain  vivid  to  both  Hun- 
garians and  their  Red  rulers.  The  effect  of 
that  revolution  is  reported  by  Kdwin  Mc- 
Dowell. Republic  editorial  writer  who  recent- 
ly completed  an  extensive  tour  of  the  Com- 
munist satellite  nations.) 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

BuDAPisT.  HvNOABT. — On  the  sidewalk  out- 
side the  n.S.  Legation  here,  small  privately 
owned  flower  stands,  similar  to  those  seen 
on  most  street  corners  in  this  picturesque 
city,  add  to  the  beauty  that  is  Budapeet. 

Inside  the  Legation,  where  he  has  been  a 
refugee  for  almost  7  years.  Josef  Cardinal 
BClndszenty  puts  In  another  day  of  prayer 
and  of  taking  occasional  strolls  In  the  court- 
yard. 

No  two  incidents  more  accurately  show  the 
contrasting  faces  of  Hungary: 

To  a  Westerner  getting  his  first  look.  Buda- 
pest la  everything  that  East  Berlin  and 
Prague  are  not — alive,  gay,  and  Inviting. 

But  to  Cardinal  Mlndszenty,  a  servant  of 
Ood  in  a  nation  ruled  by  godless  men.  and 
to  others  who  oppose  the  Communist  rule 
which  was  forced  upon  this  nation  In  1948. 
Budapest  is  the  imprisoned  capital  of  a  cap- 
tive nation. 

Perhaps  more  than  anything  or  anyone 
else.  Cardinal  Mindsaenty  is  a  haunting  re- 
minder of  those  fateful  days  In  late  1956 
when,  for  one  brief  moment,  it  appeared  that 
a  revolution  against  overwhelming  odds,  the 
might  of  the  Soviet  Union,  just  might  suc- 
ceed. 

He  is  a  reminder  of  thoee  first  few  glorious 
days  of  the  fighting,  when  the  warm  breath 
of  victory  was  in  the  air — days  reminiscent 
of  the  early  days  of  the  Trench  Revolution, 
about  which  Wordsworth  was  to  write: 

"Bliss  was  it  in  that  dawn  to  be  aUv*. 
But  to  be  young  was  very  Heaven." 

And,  sadly,  Mlndszenty  Is  also  a  tragic 
reminder  of  the  failure  ot  that  revolution, 
and  with  It  the  final' crushing  of  the  inde- 
pendent spirit  of  Hungary.  Small  wonder 
that  Hungary's  Red  government  would  like 
to  see  him  leave  the  country,  and  is  repca-t- 
edly  petitioning  the  Vatican  for  just  such 
an  arrangement. 

It  Is  perhaps  too  harsh  a  judgment  to  say 
that  the  Independent  spirit  of  Hungary  has 
been  finally  crushed,  in  the  sense  that  finally 
implies  irredeemably. 

OKTXAT    NOT    TOTAL 

For  while  the  brave  Hungarians  lost  the 
battle,  and  perhaps,  at  least  for  the  foresee- 
able future,  the  war,  their  defeat  was  not 
total.  They  won  something  in  the  proceaa: 
The  right  to  live  their  Uvea  with  a  larger 
degree  of  freedom  than  their  neighbors  in 
Bast  Germany  and  Czechoalovakia. 

Those  two  nations  were  drab.  But  H\in- 
gary  is  abuiB  with  excitement,  heightened 
by  the  dosens  of  colorful  shops  run  i»y  pri- 
vate individuals  who  iaaur  oScial  Oommii- 


nlst  displeasure.  (UnoOeiaUy.  the  regime 
pretends  not  to  notice  the  floxirlshing  pri- 
vate enterprises.) 

Unlike  Czechoslovakia,  where  religion 
exists  solely  at  the  sufferance  of  the  Com- 
mvmlst  Party  and  where  the  clergy  Is  paid 
by  the  Government.  Hungary  remains 
proudly,  at  times  disdainfully,  religious. 

And  while  religion  appears  to  be  losing  Its 
appeal  to  the  jroung,  churches  still  are 
crowded  on  Sundays  and  holy  days.  Catholic 
schools  exist,  and  the  Catholic  Church  even 
malntaiivs  a  college  where  Marxism -Lenin- 
ism and  the  principles  of  dialectical  material- 
ism give  way  to  the  teaching  of  Augiutlne. 
Aquinas,  and  to  other  lasa  temporal  studies. 

no  psxBSTTXB  ajnmm 

Furthermore,  even  though  the  ubiquitous 
Red  star  shines  forth  from  the  tope  of  many 
buildings,  and  even  though  posters  exhort 
workers  to  give  their  all  for  Marx,  Bngels, 
and  the  promise  of  a  worker's  paradise,  most 
Cotnmunlst  pressures  are  far  more  subtle 
than  one  might  expect. 

Nowhere,  for  example,  do  visitors  see  pic- 
tures of  Janos  Kadar.  the  flg\irehead  Premier 
Installed  In  power  by  the  Russians  dnring 
the  1966  revolution. 

Nor  does  one  see  any  trace  of  Soviet  troops, 
although  an  estimated  60.000  to  60,000  re- 
main in  Hungary. 

"Yes.  there  are  Russian  troops  here,"  the 
guide  rolled  in  aivswer  to  my  question. 
"But  not  in  Budapest.  They're  sUUoaed 
outside  the  city." 

"Where?" 

"Who  knows?"  He  shr\igged  his  shoulders, 
as  though  he  wished  be  could  be  done  with 
the  question.  "We  Hungarians  really  aren't 
interested  enough  in  the  Russian  troops  to 
go  looking  for  them." 

In  fact.  desplU  this  relative  measure  of 
freedom  from  the  Communist  iron  grip,  the 
result  of  Kadar's  badly  wanting  respectabil- 
ity In  the  eyes  of  the  West  in  order  to  court 
Western  trade,  the  dominant  impression  left 
with  visitors  Is  that  Hvmgarlan  youths  really 
aren't  Interested  In  much  of  anything. 

TOUTH    UtSXTLATWO 

What  perhaps  has  Insulated  Hungarian 
youth  against  the  larger  questions  of  freedom 
and  oppression  Is  the  realisation  that  during 
Btungary's  moment  of  decision  In  1966,  the 
West  coiUd  oOer  no  response  other  than  to 
watch  and  debate  while  Soviet  troops  and 
tanks  rolled  over  the  revolutionaries. 

Conversations  with  these  youths  leave  the 
impression,  valid  or  not.  that  the  major  con- 
cern of  moet  Hungarians  Is  how  to  exist  with 
a  minimum  of  trouble  and  a  maximum  of 
enjoyment. 

In  the  July  Luue  of  Encounter,  Arthur 
Koestler.  himself  a  former  native  of  Hun- 
gary and  a  onetime  devoted  Communist, 
noted  that  the  new  Europe  Is  neither 
Huxley's  brave  new  world  nor  Orwell's  iaa4. 

Ideologies,  he  said,  are  on  the  wane; 
poverty  Is  on  the  way  out.  The  new  shape 
of  society  Is  one  of  managers,  technocrats, 
ofllcial  planning,  chromium,  motels,  and 
motorways. 

But  tlie  new  European  youth,  Koestler 
observed,  seem  "to  have  no  aspirations  ex- 
cept getting  on  in  their  professions,  marry- 
ing early,  and  going  on  holidays  In  the  family 
car.  Thus,  this  superhlstorlcal  age  has  pro- 
duced a  generation  which  seems  to  live  out- 
side history.  Under  the  parabolic  orbits  of 
intercontinental  missiles  they  have  peace- 
fully settled  down  to  cultivate  their  little 
gardens." 

lOBOLOOT    DOMINANT 

This  Is  largely  hyperbole:  Ideologies  may 
be  on  the  wane  elsewhere  in  Europe,  but 
they  still  dominate  the  thinking  of  thoee 
who  hold  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  includ- 
ing Hungary.  In  bondage. 

If  Hungary  does  not  precisely  resemble 
Orwell's  1984  ^and  superflcUUy  It  does  not). 
It  Is  not  because  Its  rulers  have  abandoned 
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the  Idea  of  depleting  truth  as  falsehood, 
good  as  evil,  war  as  peace. 

It  is  largely  because  for  one  brief,  shining 
hour.  In  a  dawn  whkih  now  seems  ages  ago, 
today's  blase  Hungarian  youth  cared  enough 
about  thoee  larger  questions — cared  about 
more  than  merely  aultlvatlng  their  little 
gardens — to  strike  a  blow  that  was  heard 
round  the  world. 

Some  observers  here  feel  that  If  and  when 
the  end  of  Ideology,  speclQcally  the  ideology 
of  freedom,  is  crowded  out  by  the  younger 
generation's  hedonistic  search  for  pleasure, 
Hungary  truly  vrlll  be  lost. 

What  worries  the  Communists  of  this  na- 
tion of  10  million  Is  that  In  the  meantime 
they  may  be  losing  the  cold  war  battle  by 
default. 

NO    ACTIVE    aXVOLT 

Not  that  the  awemme  power  of  commu- 
nism is  any  less.  With  50,000  Soviet  troops 
only  minutes  from  Budapest  and  countless 
Red  divisions  only  an  hour  or  so  away,  no 
one.  not  even  the  moet  hardened  imtl-Com- 
munlst,  has  any  illusions  on  that  score. 

But  the  Hungarian  response  to  Commu- 
nist Importunity  has  been  what  military  top 
sergeants  accurately  label  "silent  contempt." 
the  sullen  expression  of  silent  hatred  or  re- 
sentment even  while  obeying  orders. 

Nowhere  is  this  more  apparent  than  in  the 
Hungarian  reaction  to  propaganda — Conunu- 
nist  newspapers,  periodicals,  and  books  (the 
only  publications  allowed ) . 

Rarely,  it  seems,  does  anyone  bother  read- 
ing them.  Only  the  true  believer  takes  Red 
doctrine  with  anything  less  than  a  truckload 
of  salt.  And  true  beliievers,  in  a  nation  which 
experienced  what  this  nation  did  just  7  short 
years  ago.  are  hard  to  come  by. 

Our  guide,  of  course,  was  a  Conununlst. 
And  it  Is  even  possible  that  he  believed  In 
that  "true  communism"  he  extolled  at  ir- 
regular Intervals.  { 

axD  rATn^ts  admitted 

But  even  he  admitted  that  East  Oermany 
Lb  one  vast  prison  camp,  that  the  Soviet  path 
to  economic  and  industrial  progress  has  been 
watered  with  the  blood  of  millions  of  Inno- 
cents, that  free  elections  are  nonexistent  In 
Hungary,  and  that  a  barbed  wire  fence  and 
armed  guards  still  patrol  the  border  between 
Austria  and  Hungary  (although  restrictions 
against  travel,  to  Communist  and  non-Com- 
munist countries  alike,  have  been  eased  dur- 
ing the  last  year) . 

His  only  justification  was  that  someday 
Hungary,  and  what  he  termed  the  "other  So- 
cialist states."  win  evolve  In  the  direction  of 
freedom,  a  direction  I  gently  reminded  him 
the  Western  democracies  have  long  traveled 
with  some  degree  of  success  without  the  need 
for  pogroms  and  repreeslon. 

Despite  Hungary's  ordeal,  however,  her  ex- 
terior remains  Independent  and  seemingly 
carefree. 

From  the  moment  we  stepped  off  the  plane 
and  were  greeted  at  the  airport  with  a  Muzak 
version  of  "Autumn  Leaves,"  we  were  never 
far  from  music. 

OMNIPaXSKNT    MUSIC 

On  the  radio,  which,  unfortunately,  relies 
heavily  on  that  luique  American  contribu- 
tion to  the  arts,  rock-'n'-roll.  and  In  cafes 
and  restauranu,  music  accompanies  the 
Hungarian  day  and  night. 

Even  though  the  nomadic  gypsies  who  siu'- 
vlved  Communist  purges  have  been  assimi- 
lated into  the  mainstream  of  national  life, 
having  abandoned  their  wanderlust  and 
fortunetelllng  (a  risky  business  at  beet  in  a 
Commtinist  nation),  the  lachrymose  gypsy 
violin  and  the  haunting  gypsy  music  remain 
fixture*  oX  Budapest. 

The  TlBltca*  preparing  to  leave  here  can  do 
so  only  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sadness  for  Its 
people,  a  sadness  occasioned  by  wondering 
what  the  coming  days  will  bring. 

Another  revolntlon  appears  unlikely,  at 
least   In  the  foreseeable  future,   for  always 
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there  Is  the  grim  reminder  of  thoee  60,000 
Russian  troope. 

Tet  I  say  this  realizing  that  a  brief  stay 
does  not  i^ve  any  but  the  vwy  foolish  the 
right  to  predict  anything  about  any  country, 
and  especially  about  a  coiintry  bo  volatile  as 
rfungary. 

I  say  It  also  realizing  what  Spengler  meant 
when  he  said,  "An  earthquake  reveals  only 
the  pressxu-es  that  have  built  up  in  many 
years  under  the  earth's  siirface." 

For  if  revolution  appears  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, so  too,  remembering  the  histwy  of  the 
Hungarian  people,  does  complete  acquies- 
cence. 

Somehow  it  Is  difficult  to  Imagine  that  the 
descendants  of  the  fiery  patriot  Lajoe  Kos- 
suth and  of  the  Hungarian  Freedom  Fighters 
of  1956  ever  will  be  content  merely  to  settle 
down  peacefully  to  cultivate  their  little  gar- 
dens while  the  Red  grip  remains  tightened 
around  their  Hungarian  nation. 


Poles  Defiant  or  Red  Overlords — National 
Spirit   Linked   With    Frxx    West 

(Throughout  history,  the  Poles  have  shown 
an  Independent  spirit  toward  despots  and 
dictators.  Today's  Poles  are  no  different. 
Although  the  Polish  nation  is  ruled  by  a 
Communist  government,  the  Polish  people 
are  often  openly  disdainful  of  their  Red  cap- 
tors. Here  is  another  in  a  series  of  reports 
from  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  by  a  Republic 
editorial  writer.) 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

Warsaw,  Poland. — The  body  of  Poland  is 
bound  to  the  Soviet  Union  by  the  Warsaw 
pact,  signed  here  in  1956  at  the  Radzlwlll 
Palace. 

But  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  the  spirit  of 
Poland  remain  linked  to  that  spirit  of  free- 
dom associated  with  the  West. 

For  even  while  Poland  is  ruled  by  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Wladyslaw  Gomulka, 
and  even  while  two  Russian  divisions  are  en- 
camped in  western  Poland,  few  Poles  have  a 
kind  word  to  say  about  communism. 

No  Red  stars  shine  down  on  the  Poles  from 
the  tops  of  Warsaw  buildings. 

No  propaganda  posters  or  banners  strung 
across  streets  exhort  workers  to  meet  month- 
ly quotas. 

And  religion  flourishes  amc»g  Poland's  SO 
million  people,  96  percent  of  whom  are 
Roman  Catholics. 

The  defiant  spirit  of  the  Poles,  whose  beads 
are  bloody  but  still  unbowed  after  16  years 
of  total  C<xnmunlst  control,  was  apparent 
frtan  almost  the  opening  remarks  ot  the 
guide  who  met  us  at  the  airport. 

"See  that  monstrosity,"  he  said  as  we 
neared  the  city  limits.  Indicating  the  tallest 
skyscraper  In  Poland.  "That  is  the  Palace 
of  Culture  and  Science,  designed  by  Soviet 
architects  and  built  by  the  Russians  in  the 
years  1953-^.  It  was  supposed  to  be  a  gift, 
but" — and  here  he  smiled  sardonically — "we 
had  to  pay,  ot  course." 

A  short  distance  later,  he  spoke  glowingly 
of  the  "great  October"  of  1956,  that  time 
when  the  balky  Poles  demanded,  and  were 
given,  assurances  of  more  liberal  rule. 

It  was  on  this  wave  of  liberalism  that  Go- 
mulka, postwar  Polish  Communist  leader 
who  was  ousted  by  Moscow  in  1948,  was  swept 
Into  office.  It  was  agreed  that  the  long-time 
harassment  against  the  church  would  be 
ended,  that  secret  police  would  be  called  off. 
and  that  private  enterprise  would  be  allowed 
to  flourish  on  the  farm. 

PROMtSEB  SHORT  LITXD 

But,  Poland  is  discovering  Communist 
promises  are  short  lived. 

The  secret  police  terror,  according  to  In- 
formed Western  sources  here,  still  does  not 
exist  as  It  once  did.  But  deviatlonlsts  are 
regularly  summoned  to  some  anonymous  bu- 
reau or  agency,  given-  a  stern  lecture,  and 
warned  to  toe  the  Marx. 


Poland's  farms  (about  85  percent  privately 
owned)  remain  the  only  ones  in  all  the  satel- 
lite nations  not  yet  collectivized. 

Yet  it  la  the  church  which  remains  the 
principal  bete  nolr  of  the  Red  government. 
And  despite  its  promises  of  1966,  the  regime 
systematically  has  continued  to  crack  down 
on  it. 

It  has  clamped  new  restrictions  on  the 
movements  of  the  clergy.  It  has  banned 
parochial  schools  and  religious  instruction  In 
public  schools.  And  It  has  Instigated  a  whole 
series  of  harassments — confiscatory  taxes  on 
church  property,  building  restrictions,  etc. — 
to  curb  religion  in  Poland. 

Undoubtedly  the  Communists  would  have 
been  far  more  successful  with  their  anti- 
religious  vendetta  were  It  not  for  Stefan 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  the  Primate  of  Poland. 

Again  and  again  Cardinal  Wyszynskl,  who 
was  imprisoned  by  Uie  Communists  from 
1963  to  1966,  has  denounced  the  Red  govern- 
ment ot  Poland. 

CirURCH  DETIZS   REDS 

Two  years  ago,  he  decried  the  Communist, 
persecution  of  the  church  and  said  Catholi- 
cism would  not  bow  to  the  Red  "Caesars." 

In  a  series  of  Lenten  sermons  last  year. 
Cardinal  Wyszynskl  again  asserted  publicly 
that  there  was  no  religious  freedom  in  Po- 
land, and  once  more  vigorously  attacked  the 
Communist  atheistic  propaganda. 

And  when  Gomulka  recently  accused  Pol- 
ish bishops  of  opposing  the  philosophy  of 
coexistence  enunciated  by  the  late  Pope  John 
in  his  encyclical  Pacem  in  Terris,  Wyszynskl, 
just  days  before  my  arrival  In  Poland,  and 
before  an  audience  of  more  than  50,000  per-, 
sons,  challenged  the  Polish  Communist  re- 
gime to  live  up  to  that  encyclical  they  so 
much  profess  to  believe. 

Thus  the  war  continues,  becoming  more 
and  more  bitter,  causing  increasing  concern 
among  Western  officials  and  those  in  the 
West  who  have  championed  Poland's  Inde- 
pendence from  Moecow. 

It  Is  agreed  that  sooner  or  later  the  deep 
cleavage  between  church  and  state  must  be 
resolved,  and  as  of  now  It  appears  that  when 
It  is,  the  government  is  likely  to  win. 

Despite  increasing  restrlctloos.  however, 
and  despite  inspection  ot  outgoing  and  In- 
coming mall.  Poland  stUl  retelns  a  degree  of 
freedom  found  nowhere  else  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain  (with  the  exception  of  Yugoelavla, 
which  is  not  really  an  Iron  Curtain  country.) 

Non-Communist  literature  from  the  West 
is  generally  obtainable  at  libraries  and  oc- 
casional newsstands. 

PRESS    CRmCAL 

The  Polish  press  now  and  then  criticisee 
the  government  (although  lately  the  regime 
has  demanded  closer  obedience  to  the  party 
line). 

Abstract  art,  which  has  so  enraged  Khru- 
shchev, abotinds  in  Warsaw,  and  is  dtsi^ywi 
in  semlofllclal  art  galln-ies. 

Furthermore,  Warsaw  coffee  houses  serve 
as  meeting  places  for  dissidents  critical  of 
the  regime. 

One  such  coffee  house,  Novy  Swiat  (New 
World),  resembling  a  long,  narrow  hallway, 
was  crowded  as  usual  after  work  yesterday. 
And,  amid  coffee,  be«-,  wine,  and  ice  cream. 
it  was  alive  with  conversation. 

At  the  far  end  of  the  room  sat  an  intense 
young  piano  player,  which  perhaps  is  not 
unusual  in  the  city  of  Paderewskl  and  Chopin 
(whose  heart,  incidentally,  is  contained  in 
an  urn  in  Holy  Church) . 

What  does  strike  first-time  visitors  as  un- 
usual, however,  Is  that  he  was  playing  mod- 
ern jazz,  interpretive  versions  of  "Lullaby 
of  Birdland"  and  "Love  Walked  In"  In  a 
style  that  sounded  somewhere  between  Erroll 
Garner  and  Ahmad  Jamal. 

This  700-year-old  city  has  undergone  a 
major  transformation  since  prewar  years. 
It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  it  has 
risen  PhoenU-llke  from  the  ashes,  inasmuch 
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as  It  was  largely  reduced  to  nibble  by  the 
NaEls  d\irlng  the  occupation. 

The  caiuee  of  Nazi  displeasure  were  the 
effective,  courageous  Polish  undergrovmd, 
which  aometlmes  seemed  almost  to  make 
captives  of  the  captors,  and  the  large-scale 
Polish  uprising  against  the  Nazis  during  the 
last  days  of  the  war,  which  greatly  offended 
the  high  command  of  the  Third  Reich. 

(This  uprising.  Interestingly  enough,  af- 
fords a  prime  example  of  Communist  du- 
plicity. Por  the  Soviets  knew  that  an  ef- 
fective Polish  underground  would  seriously 
hamper  Red  post-war  plans  for  Poland. 
Therefore,  In  order  to  crush  that  reelstance 
beforehand,  the  Red  army,  which  earlier  had 
arrived  at  the  gates  of  Warsaw,  broadcast 
an  appeal  to  the  Polish  patriots  telling  them 
the  time  had  come  to  Join  their  Russian 
brothers  In  a  final  assault  against  the  Nazis. 

(When  the  resistance  forces  came  out  Into 
the  open  to  battle  the  mighty  Nazi  Army, 
the  Red  army  sat  passively  across  the  Vistula 
River  and  watched  the  ensiling  carnage. 
When  they  finally  occupied  Warsaw,  the  So- 
viets arrested  the  remaining  resistance  lead- 
ers and  deported  them  to  Russia  for  trial. 
Others  disappeared  without  even  the  sem- 
blance of  a  trial.) 

Thus  the  rebuilding  of  Warsaw  continues. 
But  not  fast  enough.  Apartments  remain 
scarce,  and  this  scarcity  has  been  aided,  as 
in  Budapest,  by  a  wholesale  migration  from 
the  farms  and  countryside. 

The  result  Is  that  today  there  Is  an  esti- 
mated S-year  wait  for  a  new  apartment. 
And  It  Is  literally  true  that  newlyweds  often- 
times are  required  to  live  apart  for  as  long 
as  2  years,  awaiting  living  quarters. 

Last  winter's  severe  cold,  among  the  worst 
in  European  history,  took  its  toll  in  a  wide- 
spread crop  failure,  repercussions  of  which 
in  the  form  of  food  shortages,  are  being  felt 
even  today. 

A  drought  this  summer  and  the  doubling 
of  fuel  and  electric  prices  this  spring  already 
has  presaged  conditions  which  many  believe 
will  lead  to  a  winter  of  severe  discontent  in 
Poland. 

But  it  is  generally  thought  the  Poles  will 
survive  as  they  always  have  survived,  and 
none  expects  last  winter's  sporadic  strikes 
(indicating  unhappiness  with  food  short- 
ages) to  become  widespread. 

In  other  words.  Red  Poland  (containing 
1.4  million  Oommunlsts,  an  indeterminable 
but  large  number  of  whom  are  mere  oppor- 
tunists) Is  expected  to  continue  along  its 
quasi-independent  path. 

And  for  most  Poles,  that  Is  enough  for  the 
pjresent  time. 

But  not  for  all  of  them. 

SOME    8TTIX    X8CAPB 

For  It  was  Just  a  couple  of  months  ago, 
many  will  remember,  that  a  major  in  the 
Polish  Air  Force  escaped  with  his  wife  and 
two  children  to  West  Germany  in  his  Jet 
plane. 

His  reason?  To  some  it  may  sound 
strange,  especially  to  those  who  consider 
that  the  Poles  have  it  relatively  good  (what 
with  generally  enough  to  eat  and  an  tm- 
precedented  measure  of  freedom  for  an  Iron 
Curtain  country)  and  that  the  pilot  had  a 
position  of  no  small  consequence  as  a  major 
in  the  air  force. 

But  he  felt  otherwise.  His  reason  was  that 
despite  his  relative  well-being,  that  Intan- 
gflble  ingredient  called  "freedom"  was  missing 
In  his  homeland,  freedom,  that  concept  with 
Aneurin  Bevan  described  as  the  right  to  go 
to  Waterloo  Station,  plunk  down  his  money, 
and  buy  a  ticket  to  wherever  he  bloody  well 
pleased. 

Ttiat  kind  of  freedom  Is  missing  in  Poland. 
And,  sad  to  report,  most  observers  here  be- 
lieve it  will  be  a  long,  long  time  before  It  la 
rediscovered. 


RITMSMIA    RT7LSD   WrTB    HON    HANO — HaPLSSS 

PiOPUi  Dbbam  or  Teavxx.  to  Wist 

(Rumania  has  been  a  longtime  faithful 
Soviet  ally.  But  in  recent  months,  her  lead- 
ers have  expressed  unhappiness  with  the  rote 
assigned  to  the  country  by  Russia  in  the 
Communist-bloc  economic  imlon.  The  Re- 
public's Edwin  McDowell,  who  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  trip  through  the  Commvmlst  satel- 
lite nations,  explains  why  Rumania  is  un- 
happy.) 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

BucHAsiST. — When  World  War  II  ended, 
there  were  fewer  than  1,000  Communists 
among  Rumania's  10  million  people. 

Today,  in  a  population  exceeding  18  mil- 
lion, Rumania  boasts  more  than  1  nxilllon 
Comm\inists. 

And  the  country's  Red  dictator,  Oheorghe 
Oheorghiu-DeJ,  has  been  In  ix>wer  since  1953, 
longer  than  any  leader  in  the  Iron  Curtain 
nations. 

"It  is  difficult  to  become  a  Communist  in 
Ritmanla,"  our  guide,  a  member  of  the 
Young  Communists  (UTM-ISTI),  told  us. 
"Tou  must  belong  to  the  UTM-ISTI  until 
you  are  20.  Then  you  have  a  a-year  trial 
period,  after  which  you  are  given  a  rigid 
examination.  Only  those  who  pass  are  then 
eligible   to   become  full   party  members. 

"The  principal  requirements  for  party 
membership  are  two:  Tou  must  be  hard- 
working, ready  to  make  any  sacrifice  for  the 
party.  For  example,  you  must  be  prei>ared 
to  volunteer  to  work  on  your  days  off  and  at 
night,  if  your  services  are  needed. 

"And  second  you  must  have  class  con- 
science, an  understanding  and  love  of  peo- 
ple." 

No  one  can  doubt  that  Rumania's  Com- 
munists are  anything  but  hardworking. 
Whether  or  not  they  have  class  conscience 
depends  upon  whether  one  views  them 
through  the  pink-tinged  glasses  of  Marxism. 

For  while  this  nation  has  achieved  a  8- 
year  industrial  growth  rate  of  Just  slightly 
less  than  10  percent,  highest  among  the 
satellite  nations,  its  workers  are  said  to  be 
the  poorest  in  the  Soviet  bloc  (a  reported 
per  capita  income  of  less  than  $140) . 

More  Importantly,  unlike  neighboring 
Hungary  and  nearby  Poland,  Rumania's  Red 
leaders  have  shown  no  indication  that  they 
intend   to  relax   their   repressive  rule. 

"I  hope  to  travel  to  the  other  Socialist  (t.e., 
Communist)  nations  in  the  next  year  or 
two."  the  guide  said.  "I  J\ist  can't  Imagine 
a  life  without  travel." 

She  nuiy  not  be  able  to  imagine  it,  but 
her  superiors  in  the  Communist  Party  can. 
And  ever  since  the  party  came  to  power 
after  the  rigged  elections  of  1940,  party  offi- 
cials have  seen  to  it  that  none  but  tmsted 
Conununlsts  have  ventured  abroad. 

That  attitude  still  holds.  But,  as  a  simple 
matter  of  dollars  and  cents,  the  regime  has 
decided  to  court  increased  trade  and  toxirism 
with  the  West. 

And  she  is  courting  both,  using  techniques 
employed  by  Madison  Avenue  men  in  gray 
flannel  suits. 

TKAVBL   ACCNT8   HXXX 

Last  night  at  the  hotel  we  talked  briefly 
with  a  group  of  travel  agents  from  England, 
brought  here  as  a  good-will  gesture  by  the 
Rumanian  Oovernment. 

And  there  are  more  than  passing  indica- 
tions that  Bucharest  is  prepared  to  settle 
some  outstanding  political  problems  with  the 
United  States  (specifically,  Rumanian  treat- 
ment of  certain  American  citizens)  as  part 
of  an  inducement  to  Yankee  tourists. 

Within  the  past  few  weeks  two  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  sisters,  Mrs.  Stephen  Smith 
and  Mrs.  Peter  Lawford,  enjoyed  brief  hol- 
idays here,  a  fact  considered  to  be  of  more 
than  passing  significance. 

Furthermore,  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Or- 
Tille    Freeman    recently    visited    Bucharest. 


marking  the  first  time  an  American  of  cab- 
inet rank  has  done  so. 

Every  Rumanian  thus  far  has  gone  out  of 
hU  way  to  be  friendly.  And  this  includes 
workers  and  ordinary  citizens  not  actively 
engaged  in  courting  Yankee  dollars. 

But  It  will  Uke  more  than  mere  friend- 
liness to  convince  the  average  American 
traveler  that  this  Is  a  vacation  wonderland, 
especially  when  he  discovers  that  the  finest 
hotels  here  do  not  supply  soap,  nor  do  they 
keep  It  on  hand. 

A  combination  of  pleading,  demanding,  and 
finally,  the  equivalent  of  35  cents  in  U.S. 
money  produced  a  bar  of  foul-smelling  soap 
from  a  nearby  store. 

Or  when  he  discovers  that  elevators  have 
a  penchant  for  being  out  of  order  during  the 
operator's  lunch  hour. 

raADK   wrrH   wxsr 

As  of  now,  there  is  less  than  a  million 
dollars  worth  of  trade  ft- year  in  each  direc- 
tion between  Rumania  and  the  United  States. 
But  Red  officials  from  here  are  out  beating 
the  bush  for  heavy  machinery  from  the 
United  States,  and  as  of  now  Western  tech- 
nicians outnumber  Russian  technicians  in 
the  land. 

There  is  a  decided  Soviet  Influence  here, 
of  course,  which  is  not  surprising  inasmuch 
as  Rumania  was  "liberated"  by  the  Sovleu 
on  Aug\ist  23,  1944.  To  commemorate  that 
heroic  assistance,  the  regime  thoughfully 
designated  its  modem  80,000-8eat  football 
(soccer)  stadium  and  surrounding  grounds 
as  "Park  of  the  23d  of  Augxist." 

The  facts  are  less  romantic  than  Commu- 
nist mythology  admits.  When  Rumania 
broke  with  the  Axis  on  August  23,  1944,  a 
coup  d'etat  was  staged  by  the  two  non- 
Communist  parties  which  had  been  the  main 
political  bodies  before  the  installation  of  the 
Fascist  dictatorship. 

But  with  the  aid  of  the  Red  army,  and 
by  the  imposition  of  the  "war  criminals  law" 
which  was  administered  by  a  Communist, 
and  used  as  a  weapon  for  eliminating  persons 
deemed  undesirable  by  the  Communists,  the 
Reds  formed  a  terrorist  force  which  enabled 
them,  through  a  "national  democratic  front," 
to  gain  control  of  the  coalition. 

After  a  Communist  power  play  failed,  An- 
drei Vlshinsky  arrived  here  and  demanded 
an  immediate  change  of  government.  The 
king  stalled,  but  Vlshinsky  changed  his  mind 
by  arranging  for  a  display  of  Soviet  military 
might.  Thus  the  Communist  Groza  govern- 
ment was  Installed. 

Then  came  the  rigged  elections,  followed 
by  mass  arrests  and  persecution  said  to  have 
exceeded  anything  ever  witnessed  in  the 
brutal  history  of  Rumanian  politics. 

Although  the  Soviets  are  no  longer  here, 
the  hammer  and  sickle  is  everywhere  evi- 
dent. Today,  emblazoned  across  a  trolley  car- 
bam  in  the  Rumanian  countryside,  was  a 
sign  boldly  proclaiming,  "Proletari  Din  Toate 
Tarlle  UnlU-Va."  Or,  as  Marx  proclaimed  in 
the  opening  line  of  "Das  Kapltal,"  "Workers 
of  the  world,  unite." 

The  Red  star  Is  not  confined  merely  to 
buildings,  parks,  and  workers'  apartments, 
however. 

Last  night  the  circus  from  Russia  was  In 
town.  And.  along  with  Rumanians  from  all 
walks  of  life  as  well  as  the  inevitable  visiting 
firemen  from  Kansas  City,  I  was  in  the 
audience. 

The  endless  string  of  acrobats,  strongmen, 
balancers,  and  acts  in  the  Juggler  vein  proved 
that  the  Russians  can  be  every  bit  as  boring 
as  the  Ed  Sullivan  show. 

PSOPAGATZ  COMMTTNZSM 

But  the  circus  was  important  from  an- 
other vlewpc^nt:  It  showed  how  the  Soviets 
wisely  take  advantage  of  every  opportunity 
to  propt^^te  communism. 

One  act  depicted  Russian  space  dogs 
(muttniks,    presumably).     On    another    oc- 
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caslon   the   master    of   ceremonies   released 
dozens  of  white  doves  of  friendship. 

And  at  the  end  there  were  endless  toasts 
of  friendship  and  good  will  between  the 
Soviets  and  their  Rumanian  brothers. 

Inevitably,  from  high  above  the  big  top 
(in  reality,  a  modern  indoor  auditorium), 
the  hammer  and  sickle  was  in  full  view  as  a 
constant  reminder. 

Non-Communist  literature  is  verboten  in 
Rumania.  And  the  local  press  (translated 
and  placed  in  hotels  for  anyone  who  might 
like  to  read  a  tome  with  his  morning  coffee) 
Is  so  boring  and  bo  patently  tendentlovis 
that  it  makes  the  writing  in  the  Worker 
appear,  by  comparison,  absolutely  scintlN 
latlng. 

Occasionally  a  Western  movie  manages 
to  get  its  nose  under  this  country's  tent. 
Across  the  street  from  our  hotel  Brlgitte 
Bardot  is  appearing  in  "Babette  Pleaca  La 
Razbol,"  which,  if  memory  serves,  is  approx- 
imately 2  years  old  and  Is  titled  "Babette 
Goes  to  War." 

I  have  no  idea  of  the  social  message  con- 
veyed In  the  film,  although,  since  it  features 
la  Bardot,  I  can  guess.  But  I  can  be  sure 
the  local  minister  of  culture  has  no  reason 
to  believe  it  will  have  a  baneful,  corrupting 
infiuence  on  Conununist  faith. 

When  "The  Apartment,"  with  Jack  Lem- 
mon  and  Shirley  MacLalne.  played  here  last 
year,  the  party  distributed  leaflets  explain- 
ing that  the  movbe  was  really  about  dec- 
adence in  Mew  York  City.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  what  impressed  the 
Rumanian  audience  more,  decadence  in  New 
York  City  or  the  apartment,  sumptuous  by 
Communist  standards,  of  an  ordinary  New 
Yorker. 

Western  Influence  has  made  its  mark  with 
the  twist  and  UJS.  music.  During  the  past 
few  mlnutas  the  big,  brassy  band  six  floors 
below,  in  the  outdoor  restaurant,  has  given 
forth  with  "Blue  Skies"  and  "Hernando's 
Hideaway." 

The  only  signs  ot  private  enterprise  are 
the  few  remaining  repair  shops  (for  shoes, 
watches,  etc.)  which  one  flnds  scattered 
along  side  streets  near  the  downtown  area. 
But  these,  our  guide  told  us  with  satisfac- 
tion becoming  a  good  Communist,  are  heav- 
ily taxM  and  therefore  are  gradually  dis- 
appearing. 

XTMXrOSMLT    BRAS 

When  they  do.  lit  is  safe  to  predict  that 
Bucharest  streets  will  become  uniform,  and 
uniformly  drab,  like  the  city's  eight  workers' 
districts  (containing  apartments,  schools, 
clinics,  a  cinema,  and  stores)  of  which  our 
Communist  guide  was  so  proud. 

As  in  Czechoslovakia,  the  church  (here 
mainly  Greek  Orothodox)  is  dependent  on 
the  state,  from  which  the  clergy  draws  a 
portion  at  Its  salary.  Although  the  regime 
permits  worship.  It  has  so  discouraged  reli- 
gious attendance  that  only  the  very  old, 
the  very  foolhardy,  and  the  very  devout  dare 
risk  party  opprobrium  by  attending  church 
reg\ilarly. 

"Few  young  i>eople  believe  In  God  any 
Qxore,"  a  sophomore  at  the  University  of 
Bucharest  said  omnlsclently.  "After  all.  we 
learn  in  school  that  religion  is  merely  a 
superstition.  But  there  are  always  those 
who  feel  better  when  they  can  pray  to  a 
Supreme  Being,  with  a  beard  and  all  that. 
You  know." 

Indeed  I  did.  Tet  I  wondered  how  she 
reconciled  her  boastful  atheism  with  her 
penchant  for  religious  symbols,  specifically, 
a  Turkish  pendant  she  wore  around  her 
neck,  on  which  (acoordtng  to  her  earlier 
translation)  was  Inscribed  "God  Bless  Tou." 

It  would  be  unwise  to  expect  any  serious 
changes  in  Rumania's  relationship  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  But  there  have  been  strains 
and  stresses  in  the  pcut  which,  for  a  time 
at  least,  g^ve  reason  for  hope. 

Principal  among  these  was  Rumania's  role 
In   Comeoon,   the   Council   of  Mutual  Bco- 


nomlc  AssodatloD  established  by  Moscow  in 
1949  as  communism's  answer  to  the  Marshall 
Plan. 

Last  year  Khrushchev,  hoping  to  reln- 
vlgorate  Comecon  invited  Outer  Mongolia 
to  Join  Riissla,  Rumania,  Poland,  Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia,  Bulgaria,  East  Germany,  and 
Albania  in  the  supposedly  integrated  eco- 
nomic union,  whose  partners  would  concen- 
trate on  producing  what  each  can  produce 
most  efficiently. 

SAW  MATXaiAI.S  WANTED 

This  meant  that  Rumania  (together  with 
Hungary  and  Poland)  was  to  supply  raw 
materials  and  goods  to  the  other  Red  na- 
tions. 

But  Rumania  was  already  engaged  In  steel 
and  petroleum  production  of  her  own,  and 
therefore  was  reluctant  to  abandon  her  long- 
standing plans  to  become  what  Red  boss 
Gheorghlu-DeJ  called  a  "garden  for  the  Soc- 
ialist countries." 

Furthermore,  Rumanian  pxarty  leaders  were 
irked  at  Czechoslovakia  (which,  along  with 
Russia  and  East  Germany,  was  supposed  to 
concentrate  on  heavy  Industry  and  produc- 
tion of  heavy  machinery)  for  allegedly 
pawning  off  goods  of  inferior  quality  to  her 
Comecon  partners,  while  selling  the  quality 
goods  in  the  West. 

Therefore  Rumania  balked,  and  decided  to 
develop  her  own  natural  resources.  At  the 
same  time  she  began  making  oetentatlous 
overtures  to  Red  China  and  Albania. 

Now,  apparently,  all  Is  harmonious  once 
again  between  Bucharest  and  Moscow,  at 
least  until  a  denouement  Is  reached  over 
the  Comeoon  feud. 

And  peace,  Communist  style,  once  vaon 
reigns  in  this  Isolated  and  largely  Ignored 
land. 

In  Russia  It's  40  ATGOSR — Nhuta  Scxappxd 
THS  Staljn  Reion  op  Txsxob 

(Russia's  regimented  society  in  no  way  re- 
sembles the  democratic  societies  of  the  West. 
Nevertheless,  the  reign  of  terror  associated 
with  the  Stalin  era  has  been  scra|q;>«d  by 
Khrushchev,  at  least  for  the  time  being. 
Republic's  Edwin  McDowell  explains  why.) 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

Moscow. — In  most  nations  of  the  world, 
years  are  designated  either  B.C.  or  AH. 

In  Russia,  years  are  measured  from  either 
before  or  after  the  "great  October  Socialist 
Revolution." 

If  a  visitor  hears  that  expression  once  he 
hears  it  a  hundred  times  during  the  course 
of  an  ordinary  tour  in  Russia. 

"This  part  of  the  river  used  to  be  dirty 
and  polluted,  and  often  overflowed  its 
banks."  our  guide  explained,  indicating  the 
Moscow  River  over  which  we  were  driving. 
"But  after  the  great  October  Socialist  Revo- 
lution, Soviet  engineers  began  work  on  it. 
Today  it  Is  perfectly  sanitary  and  it  no 
longer  overflows."  ^ 

"This  is  our  trade  union  building,"  the 
same  guide  explained  later  that  afternoon, 
pointing  to  a  large  and  rather  plain  struc- 
ture not  far  from  Red  Square.  "Before  the 
great  October  Socialist  Revolution  it  was 
owned  by  Russian  nobility." 

"There  was  76  percent  Illiteracy  In  Russia 
before  the  great  October  Socialist  Revolu- 
tion," the  guide  Informed  us  in  the  midst  of 
a  discussion  about  Soviet  schools.  "Today 
there  is  no  illiteracy." 

And  ao  it  goes,  until  by  the  end  of  a 
day's  tour  one's  head  is  reeling  from  trying 
to  keep  two  sets  of  facts  and  figures  clear 
In  his  mind.  A  day  or  so  later  they  will 
mean  nothing  to  most  visitors.  But  they 
will  have  served  their  intended  purpose  of 
impressing  upon  visitors  how  much  Russia 
has  progressed  since  that  great  October  So- 
cialist Revolution  almost  40  years  ago. 

Statistics  on  the  number  of  new  apart- 
ments for  workers;  on  the  number  ot  new 
buildings   in   Moscow;    on   the   number   of 


industries  in  Bussia;  on  the  total  labor 
force;  on  Improvement  in  living  oondltions; 
on  increased  steel  production;  on  the  num- 
ber of  books  published  and  read. 

The  only  thing  that  keeps  this  statistical 
saturation  from  being  totally  boring  is  the 
reminder  that  you  have  heard  it  all  before, 
in  much  the  sa^le  manner,  in  those  price- 
leas  Llchty  "Grin  and  Bear  It"  cartoons. 

MOSCOW  ncpazssivK 

But  for  all  the  pride  of  its  Communist 
spokesmen,  for  all  their  boastfulness  and 
chauvinism,  Moscow  Is  truly  Impressive. 

It  is  spaclotis,  it  is  modem,  and  it  is 
clean,  particularly  so  for  a  city  which  ranks 
in  population  only  behind  Tokyo.  London, 
New  York,  and  Shanghai. 

It  has  numerous  parks  and  public  squares. 

And  yet  despite  its  size  and  the  number 
of  buildings  (already  I've  forgotten  how 
many),  it  Is  possible  in  this  city,  which 
Maxim  Gorky  described  as  the  heart  and 
brain  of  Russia,  to  feel  as  far  removed  from 
the  nexus  of  \irban  civilization  as  one  feels 
while  strolling  on  a  deserted  South  Jersey 
beach  on  a  morning  in  late  September. 

The  Communists  are  undeniably  proud  of 
their  showcase.  "Since  there  Is  no  private 
ownership  of  land,"  an  official  brochure 
boasts,  "It  Is  possible  to  reconstruct  and 
build  up  Moscow  according  to  a  rational 
over-all  plan." 

But — ^forgive  me  if  I  sound  hypercritical — 
somehow,  despite  the  parks,  despite  the  pub- 
lic squares,  despite  the  spaciotisness,  despite 
the  incongruous  beauty  of  Red  Square  and 
the  formidable  E^remlln  walls  and  grounds, 
their  70  acres  dotted  with  spirals  and  towers, 
despite  all  this,  something  is  missing. 

There  is  a  sameness  about  Moscow  which 
lulls  the  senses  into  an  esthetic  limbo,  into 
a  kind  of  numbness,  so  that  the  first-time 
fisitor  is  convinced  that  whatever  slums 
exist  in  Moscow  are  also  uniform,  rundown 
according  to  some  overall  plan  drawn  up 
after  the  great  October  Socialist  revolution. 

PEOPLE  A  DELIGHT 

What  makes  this  city  a  delight  ars  iU 
people.  Russia,  as  many  Americans  forget, 
is  made  up  of  15  republics  (hardly  "in- 
dependent republics"  as  official  propaganda 
proclaims)  boasting  more  than  100  nation- 
alities. 

Many  of  these  people  can  be  seen  walking 
through  town  In  their  colorful  native  dress, 
and  It  requires  effort  to  remember  that  this 
is  Moscow,  not  Culver  City,  and  that  these 
are  authentic  costximes,  not  Hollywood  re- 
productions of  how  the  Mongols  and  Tatars 
dressed  centuries  ago. 

For  Just  as  New  York  is  a  meoca  for  tour- 
ists from  all  over  the  United  States,  Moscow 
is  a  mecca  for  Russian  tourists,  as  well  as 
for  Communists  from  around  the  world  who 
come,  like  pilgrims  to  Jerusulem.  to  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  their  gods. 

And  just  as  Broadway  and  Times  Square 
are  the  principal  first-time  tourist  attrac- 
tions of  New  York,  Red  Square  and  Lenin's 
tomb  are  the  main  attractions  here. 

This  morning,  promptly  at  10:45,  viewers 

began    the    steady    procession    past   Lenin's 

.  body.      Two    hours    later    they    were    still 

streaming  by,  and  the  line  extended  down 

the  street  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see. 

LENIN    RKMEMBElED 

Lenin,  of  course,  remains  the  spiritual  god- 
father of  communism  and  tributes  to  him 
can  be  found  everywhere  throughout  the 
city:  There  is  the  Lenin  Library,  with  its 
more  than  22  million  publications;  the  Cen- 
tral Lenin  Museum;  Lenin  Hills;  and  the 
103,000-seat  Lenin  Central  Stadium. 

But  the  laurel  wreaths  of  communism 
wither  quickly,  and  It  ts  not  surprising  there- 
fore that  another  spiritual  godfather  has  not 
come  off  so  well  In  Communist  haglography: 

One  never  hears  anything  about  Josef 
Btalin,  no  buildings  or  streets  are  naoted 
after   him    (even   Stalingrad   is  now  called 
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Volgograd)  and  bli  biwt  was  conspicuously 
mtsaing  from  a  row  of  busts  wltbln  tbe 
Kremlin  yards  commemorating  Important 
Communist  leaders  of  tbe  past. 

Even  tbe  loquacious  guide  admitted  tbat. 
"Yes,  Stalin  was  guilty  of  grave  sins  wltb  bis 
cult  of  personality,"  before  resuming  ber 
statistical  analysis. 

One  tblng  virtually  all  knowledgeable 
westerners  agree  on  Is  tbat  tbe  reign  of  ter- 
ror In  Moscow  Is  ended.  Tbis  usually  means 
different  tblngs  to  different  people,  but  gen- 
erally It  means  tbat  tbe  sense  of  oppression 
and  terror  tbat  was  so  common  during  tbe 
Stalin  era  bas  faded,  to  a  marked  degree. 

THOtTOHT   VAS8AUZXD 

At  one  time,  after  returning  from  tbe  So- 
Tiet  Union,  Andre  aide  was  to  write.  "I 
doubt  wbetber  In  any  country  of  tbe  world, 
even  Hitler's  Germany.  Is  tbougbt  less  free, 
more  bowed  down,  more  terrorized,  more 
vassallzed." 

Today  In  Moscow,  as  tbrougbout  Russia, 
tboxigbt  Is  stm  not  free.  Prof.  Pblllp  E. 
Mosely,  director  of  studies  of  tbe  Council 
on  Foreign  Relations,  bas  pointed  out  tbat 
clasblng  viewpoints  in  tbe  fields  of  literature 
and  education  signify  only  tbe  bopie  by  con- 
tending factions  tbat  In  time  Kbrusbcbev 
will  back  tbelr  proffbsals  against  tbose  of 
competitors. 

Tbe  secret  police  are  still  active,  Moeely 
says,  still  watcblng  and  writing  tblngs  down 
In  case  Kbrusbcbev  decides  to  restore  tbe  at- 
mosphere of  terror. 

And  neighborhood  or  block  meetings  are 
still  held  in  Russia,  in  which  unproductive 
members  can  be  expelled  from  their  dwell- 
ings on  order  to  remain  away  from  home,  a 
subtle  reminder  of  what  Lenin  meant  when 
in. 1937  be  wrote: 

"In  a  coimtry  where  the  sole  employer  is 
the  state,  opposition  means  death  by  slow 
starvation.  Tbe  old  principle:  who  does  not 
work  shall  not  eat,  bas  been  replaced  by  a 
new  one:  who  does  not  obey  shall  not  eat." 

Granting  adl  this,  however,  the  fact  re- 
mains tbat  Khrushchev,  somewhere  along 
tbe  line,  decided  to  replace  the  stick  with 
the  carrot. 

A  GLORIOUS  rrrTTTsx 

He  Is  still  willing  to  resort  to  the  cudgel 
whenever  be  deems  it  necessAy.  as  tbe  Soviet 
performance  in  Budapest  in  1956  proved. 
But  until  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary, 
from  his  point  of  view.  Khrushchev  seems 
content  to  relax  Internal  pressures  and  make 
tbe  Russians  want  to  Join  blm  In  building  a 
"glorious  fut\ire." 

His  lifting  of  the  reign  of  terror  has  pro- 
duced results  which  S  or  6  years  ago  would 
have  been  thought  impossible. 

"When  I  first  came  here  in  195S,  you  would 
meet  a  Russian  in  a  restaurant  or  In  tbe 
hotel  and  he  would  be  scared  to  talk  to  you," 
said  tbe  Belgian  businessman  sharing  my 
table  at  dinner.  "He  would  look  at  you.  see 
you  were  a  foreigner,  and  get  away  fast." 

"Since  then  tbe  Russians  are  completely 
changed."  he  said.  They  are  allowed  to  talk 
with  foreigners  and  they  want  to  talk  with 
them,  to  ask  how  much  a  suit  you  are  wear- 
ing cost,  ask  what  it  Is  like  outside  Russia. 
Today  they  are  encouraged  to  talk  and  there 
is  a  world  of  difference." 

Piu'tbermore.  suspicion  of  foreigners  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  is  disappearing. 
A  Western  newsman  who  knows  Russia  well 
remarked  tbat  it  Is  unusual  today  for  suit- 
cases and  belongings  to  be  searched  In  hotels, 
whereas  a  half  dozen  years  ago  tbat  pro- 
cedure was  commonplace. 

razzDoic  to  travkl 
Another  visitor  from  the  United  States,  a 
noted  antl-Conununist  Journalist  who  speaks 
Russian  fluently,  spent  a  month  traveling 
through  Russia  recently  and  said  he  was 
never  followed  nor  Interfered  with  in  any 
way. 


Westerners  I've  talked  with  attribute  this 
condition  to  tbe  fact  tbat  Khrushchev,  no 
matter  what  his  final  goals  may  be,  and  no 
one  I've  spoken  wltb  doubts  that  bis  ulti- 
mate goals  are  any  different  from  Stalin's, 
desperately  wants  to  appear  to  tbe  world  as 
a  man  of  peace. 

And  of  course  the  decades -long  reign  of 
terror  under  Stalin  so  conditioned  the  Soviet 
people  to  obey  automatically  while  eliminat- 
ing tbose  free  spirits  disinclined  to  do  so, 
that  Khrushchev  can  afford,  for  tbe  time 
being  at  least,  to  relax  the  Communist  grip 
without  fear  of  losing  control  of  the  people. 

As  for  Conunanlst  Russia's  treatment  of 
visitors,  even  visitors  from  the  decadent 
capitalistic  nations  of  the  West,  it  is  above 
reproach. 

For  this  Lb  the  age  of  the  thaw  as  far  as 
tbe  outward  face  of  Russian  commvmlsm  Is 
concerned.  It  Is  tbe  age  of  tbe  spirit  of 
Camp  David,  the  spirit  of  Geneva,  the  spirit 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban,  all  rolled  up  Into 
one. 

And  Khrushchev,  the  master  conductor,  is 
leading  bis  Red  performers  In  a  symphony 
of  sweetness,  an  overture  of  conciliation, 
hoping  to  convince  bis  foes  in  the  West,  and 
within  the  Red  bloc  as  well,  that  beneath 
tbe  ursine  appearance  of  the  man  on  tbe 
podium  beats  the  heart  of  a  gentle  person, 
a  man  who  in  tbe  year  46  ATGOSR  (after 
the  great  October  socialist  revolution)  de- 
sires only  peace  and  friendship. 


Russ 


Propaganda    Evertwhkxx — Soita 
Aixowxo  To  FoacxT  Red  Akmt 


Not 


(Bulgaria's  Communist  rulers  continue  to 
crack  the  Red  whip  over  their  subjects. 
Conununlst  propaganda  Is  everywhere.  And 
Bulgaria  is  as  regimented  as  any  Conunu- 
nlst nation  in  Europe.  In  this  report.  Re- 
public Editorial  Writer  Edwin  McDowell,  who 
recently  returned  from  a  visit  to  tbe  satellite 
nations,  describes  conditions  in  the  Bulgar- 
ian capital.) 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

Sofia,  BtrLCASiA. — There  no  longer  are  So- 
viet troops  in  Sofia. 

But  the  ruling  Bulgarian  Communist 
Party  has  taken  pains  to  Insure  that,  while 
the  Russians  are  out  of  sight,  they  are  not 
out  of  mind. 

Near  the  center  of  this  lovely  city  Is  a  park 
In  which  is  prominently  displayed  the  mon- 
ument to  the  Soviet  army. 

Tbe  monvunent  is  inscribed:  "To  the  So- 
viet army,  ovu-  liberator,  from  tbe  grateful 
Bulgarian  people." 

Communist  propaganda  is  everywhere. 

From  almost  every  store  window  glares 
forth  pictures  of  tbe  two  latest  Soviet  cos- 
monauts. Valentlna  Tereshkova  and  Valerl 
Blkovskl.  who  rode  to  fame  In  Vostok  cap- 
sules last  June. 

Strung  along  the  road  leading  from  Sofia 
to  the  nearby  Vlstosha  Mountains  are  color- 
ful banners  proclaiming.  "Long  live  peace 
and  friendship  between  nations." 

Over  the  entrance  to  a  large  building  proj- 
ect is  the  slogan.  "Tbe  fatherland  front  is 
fighting  for  peaceful  building  of  our  sys- 
tem." 

And  written  across  the  passageway  of  a 
new  apto-tment  complex  for  workers  Is  sim- 
ply, "Peace — Labor — Socialism." 

Furthermore,  although  we  arrived  too  late 
to  witness  Bulgaria's  major  holiday,  Septem- 
ber 9,  windows  are  still  filled  with  posters 
reminding  Soflans  to  be  properly  festive. 
And  across  each  major  street  are  still  strung 
reminders  of  the  celebration,  red,  green,  and 
white  pennants,  the  national  colors  of  Bul- 
garia. 

"Tou  should  haye  been  here  for  the  Sep- 
tember 9  celebration,"  our  guide  enthused. 
"Everyone  was  drinking;  the  men  were  em- 
bracing girls  and  women  in  the  street  and 
In  the  park.  It  was  wild,  but  It  was  a  fine 
time." 


I  agreed  tbat  I  should  have  been  there — 
partly.  I  suspect,  because  I  always  felt  I 
missed  something  not  being  in  Times  Square 
or  downtown  San  Francisco  to  celebrate  tbe 
end  of  World  War  U. 

For  the  8  million  inhabitants  of  tbis  Iron 
Curtain  country,  there  is  no  letup  from  the 
endless  propaganda. 

BUNS   TIGHT    SHIP 

Its  Red  ruler,  Todor  Zblvkov,  runs  what  in 
the  navy  would  be  called  a  "tight  ship," 
meaning  that  he  is  a  virtual  dictator. 

He  has  made  some  recent  concessions,  such 
as  allowing  some  private  enterprise  on  tbe 
nation's  farms  (more  than  06  percent  col- 
lectivized). But  thlL  was  aimed  largely  at 
stimulating  farm  production  which  Is  floun- 
dering around  prewar  levels. 

The  major  concession  granted  by  Zblvkov 
(who,  it  is  said,  catches  cold  whenever  Khru- 
shchev sneezes)  has  been  his  purge  of  Stalin- 
ists in  the  Bulgarian  Government. 

Furthermore,  in  return  for  the  privilege 
of  opening  a  trade  promotion  office  in  New 
York,  tbe  regime  not  long  ago  agreed  to  a 
$3.5  million  settlement  in  conflicting  com- 
mercial claims. 

Sofia  Is  also  seeking  to  entice  tourists  from 
the  West.  And  although  visitors  are  not 
flocking  to  Bulgaria,  and  although  tbe  sight 
of  a  tourist's  camera  still  brings  numerous 
Interested  glances  and  stares,  tourism  Is  in- 
creasing. 

The  government  is  trying  to  provide  facil- 
ities. The  Rila  Hotel,  for  example,  was  built 
only  last  year  especially  for  tbe  tourist  trade. 
But  already  It  Is  In  a  state  of  disrepair  be- 
yond belief  for  a  building  so  new. 

KUN    DOWN,    ontTT 

Despite  charwomen  who  seemed  to  be 
everywhere  dusting  and  scrubbing,  the  hotel 
(which  one  guest  mockingly  dubbed  the 
"Comrade  Hilton")  was  as  run  down  and 
dirty  as  a  hotel  20  years  older. 

Furthermore,  the  plumbing  didn't  work, 
shelves  were  pulled  out  of  the  walls,  and  this 
afternoon,  from  12:30  to  2:30.  the  hotel  was 
without  water.  This.  I  learned  from  the  tele- 
phone operator,  is  a  dally  occurrence  for 
reasons  which  thus  far  have  been  Inexplic- 
able. 

"Yes,  we  have  private  homes  and  apart- 
ments," our  guide  explained  In  response  to 
my  Inquiry.  "In  fact,  It  is  possible  to  borrow 
money  from  tbe  government  to  build  a  dwell- 
ing, with  repayment  over   20  years." 

Later  in  the  day  I  discovered  from  non- 
Communist  sources,  that  the  statement  was 
true  for  the  most  part.  The  regime  does  per- 
mit private  ownership  of  apartments  (mostly 
cooperatives)  and  a  few  houses.  And  it  oc- 
casionally bas  fluids  available  for  such  pur- 
poses. But  the  waiting  period  is  usually  un- 
duly long,  and  is  complicated  by  a  staggering 
amount  of  redtape. 

This  situation,  apparently  unique  In  a 
Communist  country,  probably  has  two 
causes:  The  regime  has  been  unable  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  dwellings  of  Its  own.  And  be- 
cause of  a  typically  Bulgarian  attitude  re- 
flected In  a  local  proverb:  "Give  a  Turk 
money  and  be  will  buy  a  wife.  Give  a  Bul- 
garian money  and  he  will  buy  a  house." 

PXOPAOAMDA    ABOUNDS 

(As  one  Western  diplomat  wisely  remarked, 
the  Bulgarian  way  Is  probably  wiser  Inas- 
much as  anyone  with  a  bouse  in  these  parts 
can  Just  about  be  assured  of  getting  a  wife.) 

Earlier  this  morning  I  dropped  in  to  a 
party  bookstore  and  purchased  an  elementary 
English  reader  to  sample  Conununlst  propa- 
ganda.   I  wasn't  disappointed. 

On  the  very  flrst  page  appears  "Tbe  Inter- 
national," tbe  Communist  call  to  arms,  with 
Its  militant  opening  lines: 

"Arise,  ye  pris'ners  of  starvation. 
Arise,  ye  wretched  of  the  earth. 
For  Justice   thunders   condemnation — 
A  better  world's  in  birth." 


1963 
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An  excerpt  frc«n  6eorge  Eliot's  "The  Mill 
on  the  Floes"  is  said  to  depict  the  tragedy 
"of  every  family  ruined  by  the  merciless  law 
of  capitalism." 

A  selection  from  "Pride  and  -Prejudice"  Is 
preceded  by  an  editor's  note  explaining: 
"The  satire  on  Ixmrgeols  notions  of  mar- 
riage and  patronage,  trying  to  destroy  the 
healthy  impulses  of  life,  attains  the  excel- 
lence of  a  classic." 

ETES  ON   CHILDREN 

And  the  reader  contained  a  touching  story, 
"Loyal  Miss  Ferch."  about  a  30-year  em- 
ployee of  a  U.S.  Government  bureau.  One 
day  the  Idaho-born  Margaret  Ferch  disap- 
pears without  a  trace,  after  a  fellow  employee 
tells  tbe  authorities  that  MUs  Ferch  once 
asked  "I  wonder  If  Russia  is  as  bad  as  she 
is  painted?" 

The  schoolbooks  of  Bulgarian  children  un- 
doubtedly follow  a  similar  line,  for  tbe  Com- 
munist Party  maintains  an  active  Interest 
in  the  young.  All  over  tbe  city  children  up 
to  age  10  wear  blue  neckties,  the  marks  of  the 
Tshavdarche,  a  young  organization  named 
after  a  revolutionary  who  fought  against  the 
Turks. 

From  10  to  16,  students  belong  to  the 
Dlmitrov  Pioneer  Organization,  named  after 
another  noted  Bulgarian  Communist. 

At  age  15,  progressive  and  responsive  stu- 
dents are  eligible  to  enter  the  Youth  Com- 
munist League. 

Bulgaria's  trouble  with  communism  began 
when  she  withdrew  from  her  alliance  with 
Germany  and  the  war  August  26,  1944. 

Soon  afterward  the  Soviet  Union  declared 
war  and  Bulgaria  Immediately  asked  for  an 
armistice.  Three  days  later  the  Soviets  in- 
vaded. In  the  following  days  they  Installed 
a  leftwlng  coalition  government  (the  Father- 
land Front),  and  on  the  5th  day  accepted 
the  armistice. 

RIVAIii   OESTEOTSD 

During  the  next  14  months,  imtll  the  elec- 
tion November  18,  1945,  the  Communists 
wltbln  the  coalition  used  their  control  of  all 
but  six  ministries  (including  control  of  tbe 
police  and  courts)  to  destroy  the  rival  parties 
while  keeping  them  (^clally  In  the  govern- 
ment coalition. 

Andrei  Vlshinsky  was  dispatched  to  Sofia 
after  tbe  election,  In  which  the  unopposed 
Communists  polled  86  percent  of  tbe  regis- 
tered vote. 

He  tried  to  get  the  opposition  to  accept 
two  cabinet  posts,  hoping  to  give  some  sem- 
blance  of   legitimacy   to    the   Red   takover. 


The  Ultimate  Price — A  Fiesthand  View  or 
CoMircnnsK 

(Communist  guides  boast  of  the  low  cost 
of  goods  and  services  in  Soviet  Rvissla.  Ed- 
win '  McDowell,  Republic  editorial  vsrrlter, 
maintains  In  this  dispatch  from  Moscow  that 
the  low  cost  is  an  Illusion  •  •  •  that  the  So- 
viet populace  has  paid  the  ultimate  price, 
many  times  over.) 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

Moscow. — ^The  those  who  want  to  under- 
stand communism,  a  special  committee  of 
the  American  Bar  Association  counseled,  "We 
prescribe,  not  a  15-day  trip  to  Russia,  but 
15  days  in  a  library  studying  the  Communist 
conspiracy." 

And  of  course  the  ABA  is  right. 

For,  try  as  he  might,  the  average  visitor — 
to  Moscow,  Milan,  or  Miami — Is  almost  sure 
to  Interpret  what  he  sees  and  hears  wltbln 
the  framework  of  that  which  be  was  sure 
he  know  before  he  arrived. 

Valuable  though  the  da3rs  spent  studying 
in  a  library  are,  however,  a  trip  to  Russia 
can  be  valuable  also— especially  for  anyone 
Interested  In  a  firsthand  view  of  rationale  of 
communism. 

For  example,  when  I  asked  the  Communist 
guide  whether  there  were  any  opposition 
political  parties  In  Russia,  knowing  full  well 
the  answer,  she  replied,  "No,  there  Is  no  need 
for  more  than  one  political  party.  The  Com- 
munist Party  in  Russia  represents  all  the 
people." 

When  I  reminded  ber  that  all  one-party 
systems  claim  to  represent  all  the  people,  as 
for  example  the  Government  of  Spain,  she 
had  a  ready  explanation  of  the  differences 
between  Khrushchev's  Communist  Party  and 
Franco's  Falange  Party: 

"Our  government  Is  democratic,  Franco's 
Is  a  dictatorship." 

Having  thus  clarified  that  question  she 
moved  on  to  a  further  recitation  of  those 
numerous  statistics  Russian  guides  come  well 
equipped  with. 

Later  In  the  day  she  dutifully  recited  what 
I  bad  read  earlier  in  a  propaganda  brochure 
conspicuously  placed  on  our  hotel  table — 
that  "tbe  T3S.QR.  Is  the  readlngest  country 
in  tbe  world."  And  In  ber  best  actuarial 
manner,  she  proceeded  to  rattle  off  facts  and 
figiires  to  support  her  boast. 

That's  when  I  asked  her  opinion  of  Boris 
Pasternak  as  an  author  and  poet. 

"Pasternak  was  sometimes  good,  but  not 
always,"    she     replied    reluctantly.     "Some- 
times his  works  did  not  reflect  reality." 
"Which   of   his   works  do   you   feel   most 


But  opposition  leader  Nicola  Petkov  refused.  \ lacked  reality?"  I  inquired,  again  knowing  In 

Tbe  next  year,  after  the  opposition  polled    V»vance  what  her  answer  would  be 
one-third  of  tbe  votes  in  tbe  1956  election, 
Petkov    was    arrested    and    banged.      Soon 
afterward,    the    principal    opposition    party 


was  dissolved,  all  other  fragments  of  parties 
were  absorbed,  and  a  Soviet-style  constitu- 
tion was  adopted. 

Since  then  there  has  b?en  no  opposition  to 
Communist  rule,  and  no  indication  that 
there  soon  will  be. 

EEDS    BUCKLE    DOWN 

Having  thus  established  their  rule,  legiti- 
mate only  by  Communist  standards,  the 
Reds  have  buckled  down  to  the  bumdnun 
task  of  trying  to  make  a  success  of  a  system 
which  Prof.  Leonard  Schaplro  of  the  London 
School  of  Economics  terms  "essentially 
absurd." 

"We  are  building  for  the  future."  a  local 
Communist  told  me — self-defenslvely,  I 
thought — when  he  learned  that  I  was  from 
the  United  States.  "We  are  prepared  to 
make  necessary  saorlflces  today  for  a  better 
tomorrow." 

The  average  Bulgarian,  one  not  imbued 
with  Marxist-Leninist  visions  of  the  future, 
must  fervently  be  praying  for  Just  such  a 
better  tomorrow  *  •  •  one  rastly  different 
from  all  his  arduous  yesterdays. 


She  hesitated  a  moment,  trying  to  decide, 
I  thought,  whether  or  not  to  continue  with 
the  subject  of  Pasternak.  Then  she  an- 
swered.    "Dr.  Zhlvago." 

"In  what  respect  did  Dr.  Zhlvago  lack 
reality?" 

"In  many  respects." 

"In  bis  belief  tbat  life  is  more  than  a 
lump  of  raw  material  to  be  processed  and 
molded  by  other  men?" 

(The  exact  passage,  I  discovered  later, 
when  I  returned  to  my  room,  reads:  "When 
I  hear  people  speak  of  reshaping  life,  It 
makes  me  lose  my  self-oontrol  •  •  *  Re- 
shaping life.  People  who  can  say  that  have 
never  understood  a  tblng  about  life.  I^ey 
look  on  it  as  a  lump  of  raw  material  tbat 
needs  to  be  processed  by  them  •  •  •  But 
life  Is  never  a  material,  a  substance  to  be 
molded.") 

"That  and  much  more.  Nowhere  did  it 
represent  life  as  It  Is." 

"Is  that  why  tbe  book  was  never  pub- 
lished In  your  coimtry?" 

"Yes.  You  must  remember  that  we  can't 
possibly  publish  everything." 

I  decided  not  to  remind  her  of  her  boast. 
Just  minutes  before,  that  one-quarter  at  all 
the  books  of  the  world  are  published  In  the 


U.S5JI.,  "the  'readlngest'  coimtry  in  the 
world."  Instead,  I  asked.  "Who  determines 
whether  a  bocA  reflects  reality?" 

"In  Russia  the  people,  through  specialists, 
decide  what  reflects  reality." 

"Is  it  possible  that  the  Judgments  of  the 
people,  through  these  specialists,  might  be 
wrong?" 

"Perhaps.  But  not  often  enough  for  us  to 
worry  about  it." 

"Pasternak  was  awarded  the  Nobel  Prize 
for  Dr.  Zhlvago,  I'm  sure  you  realize.  Is  it 
possible  those  judges  could  have  been  cor- 
rect in  their  assessment  of  Zhlvago  as  a 
major  work  of  literature?" 

She  chose  not  to  answer  directly.  "As  you 
know,  the  Nobel  prize  is  given  to  much  that 
Is  not  literature." 

I  did  not  know,  to  be  honest.  For  at  tbat 
moment  I  couldn't  recall  a  single  author 
who  had  been  awarded  the  Nobel  prize. 
Inexplicably,  the  names  of  Camus,  Blot, 
Hemingway,  and  Faulkner  had  completely 
slipped  my  mind. 

But  it  was  obvious  she  was  uncomfortable 
with  the  subject  and  much  preferred  to  re- 
turn to  her  statistical  analysis.  So  I  merely 
smiled  and,  grudgingly,  decided  to  let  the 
subject  die. 

We  hadn't  driven  more  than  half  a  block 
when  I  was  tempted  to  ask  her  whether 
"One  Day  in  the  Life  of  Ivan  Denlsovltch," 
the  novel  published  a  year  or  so  ago  In  Rus- 
sia, about  slave  camps  during  the  time  of 
Stalin,  reflected  reality.  But  I  let  that  ques- 
tion go  by  also,  and  feigned  interest  In  tbe 
endless  statistics  she  was  quoting. 

Still  my  thoughts  wandered  back  to  Paster- 
nak, the  late  free  spirit  In  a  regimented  so- 
ciety, who  scored  his  Communist  masters' 
view  of  tbe  future  by  saying : 

"Man  is  born  to  live,  not  to  prepcj-e  for 
life.  Life  itself,  the  phenomenon  of  life, 
the  gift  of  life,  Is  so  breathtaklngly  serious. 
So  why  substitute  this  chlldlsb  harlequinade 
of  Immature  fantasies,  these  schoolboy  esca- 
pades?" 

But  there  semed  to  be  little  point  In  con- 
tinuing the  discussion  further  along  tbose 
lines.  And  before  long  I  thought  of  another 
tour  through  Russia  not  unlike  the  one  I  was 
being  taken  on. 

That  was  when  Origor  Potemkln,  Catherine 
the  Great's  favorite,  conducted  the  Tsarina 
on  a  tour  of  the  Crimea  he  had  captured  for 
Russia  In  1783.  There  they  were  met  by 
happy,  smiling  peasants  who  waved  from 
the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  as  the  royal  party 
sailed  by. 

When  Catherine  returned  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, after  visiting  the  model  villages  and 
sights  so  carefully  arranged  for  her  by 
Potemkln,  she  was  convinced  that  her  Russia 
was  tbe  happy,  prosperous  nation  she  had 
been  led  to  believe  •  •  •  never  knowing  the 
poverty  and  misery  so  carefully  concealed 
by  the  wily  Potemkln. 

Today's  "Potemnn  tours"  of  Russia  are 
far  more  subtle,  ^ut  even  here  the  accent 
Is  on  tbe  positive. 

Great  stress  Is  placed  on  education  In  the 
Soviet  Union.  "All  of  it  free  of  charge,"  the 
visitor  Is  constantly  reminded — from  grade 
schools,  to  Moscow  University,  to  the  Patrice 
Lumumba  University  of  Friendship  of  the 
Peoples,  where,  our  guide  reminded  us, 
"Young  men  and  women  from  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Latin  Americli  study  free  of  charge." 

What  our  guide,  didn't  mention  Is  that  in 
order  to  qualify  for  admission  to  a  university, 
students  first  must  work  for  2  years  in  a 
factory  or  a  collective  farm. 

This  requirement  sometimes  is  waived  for 
medical,  engineering  and  science  students. 
But  those  who  wish  to  study  history,  social 
sciences,  law,  and  journalism — areas  of 
"Ideological  sensitivity" — must  undergo  the 
2  years. 

The  purpose  of  this,  the  guide  acknowl- 
edged when  pressed  further  about  admis- 
sions requirements,  "Is  to  give  our  young 
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people  proper  respect  for  the  value  of  Ubor, 
even  though  they  may  In  the  future  become 
professionals  and  not  have  to  labor." 

One  feature  of  Soviet  life  the  8:uldes  are 
sure  to  accent  Is  the  low  ooei  ot  goods  and 
services.  The  fact  thai  education  Is  com- 
pletely free  la  spoken  of  with  awe.  And,  they 
boast,  "All  Soviet  citizens  will  have  free  rent 
and  free  drugs  and  medicines  by  1980." 

I  was  tempted,  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
to  remind  our  guide  that  Soviet  citizens  have 
many  times  over  paid  for  their  "free"  school- 
ing and  for  the  "free"  housing  and  drugs  the 
future  iHtNulses.  But  It  was  obvious  she 
wouldn't  have  understood  what  I  was  talking 
•bout. 

What  I  would  have  meant,  of  course.  Is 
that  ever  since  the  Communists  came  to 
power  In  Russia  they  have  exacted  a  brutal 
price  from  the  Soviet  citizens. 

And  although  the  systc^m  of  terror  has 
abated  since  the  days  of  Stalin,  they  still  are 
paying:  In  the  lack  of  opposition  political 
parties  *  *  *  In  the  pressures  massed  against 
organized  religion  •  •  •  In  having  to  accept 
uncomplainingly  the  few  shoddy  products 
the  Soviet  planners  make  available  to  them. 

They  are  paying  the  price  of  not  being  al- 
lowed to  read  any  but  the  official  Communist 
Tlewpolnt.  ("The  reason  we  don't  sell  non- 
Communist  newspapers  or  magazines  on  the 
newsstands,"  the  guide  explained,  "Is  because 
no  one  wants  to  read  them.") 

And  they  are  paying  the  price  of  not  being 
allowed  to  travel  or  move,  except  when  their 
loyalty  can  be  cusiired — most  often  by  the 
threat  of  retaliation  against  family  or 
friends. 

Bren  then  It  Is  Impossible  to  guarantee 
100  percent  loyalty. 

Two  years  ago  In  Caen,  Prance,  for  exam- 
ple, a  46-year-old  Soviet  writer,  Vsevelod 
Kravchenko,  Jumped  to  his  death  from  a 
foxirth-floor  window.  A  letter  he  left  be- 
hind fives  some  insight  into  the  hold  the 
Communist  system  has  even  on  those  who 
contemplate  suicide: 

"I  have  never  done  anything  against  my 
eountry.  I  am  ending  my  life  to  avoid  un- 
just accxisatlons  and  uselees  suffering.  I  am 
accused  by  my  personal  'friends*  for  certain 
words  which  may  be  Interpreted  In  a  hostile 
manner  •  •  • 

"At  the  end  I  will  say  to  you  one  thing: 
I  haTe  served  my  country  honorably  with  the 
forces  of  my  talent  and  energies  and  never, 
anywhere,  have  I  betrayed  her  interest.  It 
Is  the  truth  and  I  countersign  It  with  my 
blood.  I  beg  my  country  to  believe  me  and 
not  to  avenge  Itself  upon  my  family  and 
dear  ones  who  are  not  responsible  for 
anything." 

Soviet  ofOclals  who  claimed  Kravchenko's 
body  would  not,  of  course,  add  anything  to 
his  reasons  for  Jiunplng.  But  those  who  live 
In  freedom  can  only  guess  how  awful  the 
terror  must  be  to  cause  one  to  take  his  own 
life  merely  because  of  "certain  words  which 
may  be  Interpreted  in  a  hostile  manner." 

We  can  only  wonder  about  a  system  so 
tyrannical  that  one  bent  on  self-destruction 
would  find  It  necessary  to  beg  the  rxilers  of 
that  system  not  to  avenge  themselves  upon 
his  family  and  dear  ones. 

It  ^oxild  have  been  difficult.  If  not  impos- 
sible, for  our  guide  to  understand  this  •  •  • 
or  for  any  Communist,  dedicated  to  the  prop- 
osition that  noble  ends  Justify  ignoble 
means,  to  understand. 

What  saddens  the  non-Communist  visitors 
to  Russia  is  the  knowledge  that  when  tyr- 
anny, or  oppression,  or  regimentation  be- 
conve  a  way  of  life,  concepts  such  as  freedom 
or  the  dignity  of  man  all  but  lose  their  mean- 
ing. 

Xven  Soviet  Writer  Alexander  Solzhenltsyn, 
currently  a  Russian  favorite,  recognized  as 
much  when  he  said  about  the  ordeal  of  his 


fictional  Ivan  Denlsovlch,  a  captive  In  a 
world  he  never  made: 

"He  didn't  know  any  longer  himself  wheth- 
er he  wanted  freedom  or  not.  At  first  he'd 
wanted  it  very  much  and  every  day  he  added 
up  how  long  he  still  had  to  go. 

"But  then  he  got  fed  up  with  this.  And  as 
time  went  on  he  understood  that  they  might 
let  you  out  but  they  never  let  you  go  home. 
And  he  didn't  really  know  where  he'd  be 
better  off.    At  home  or  In  here." 

To  some,  our  Communist  guide  for  exam- 
ple, freedom  was  far  less  Important  than 
the  triiunph  of  commxmlsm,  the  wave  of  the 
futxire. 

But  to  Boris  Pasternak,  Vsevelod  Kravchen- 
ko. and  millions  like  them  who  perished 
while  seeking  to  prevent  the  buildup  of  that 
Red  wave,  freedom  was  something  -nore  •  •  • 
something.  In  fact,  worth  dying  for. 

Hopx  DxKP  Down  fob  Communists — That 
Man  Has  Right  To  Livx  roa  His  Own  Sakje 
(This  report  by  Republic  Editorial  Writer 
Edwin  UcDowell  is  his  flrst  since  emerging 
from  Soviet  Russia  and  from  her  Communist 
satellites.     It  is  the  10th  In  a  series.) 

(By  Bdwln  UcDowell) 

Athxns. — It  was  mere  circumstances  that 
brought  me  to  Athens  after  emerging  from 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  had  not  con- 
sciously planned  It  that  way. 

And  yet  perhaps  it  was  more  than  coinci- 
dence that  my  journey  from  nations  where 
freedom  is  a  hollow  word  •  •  •  where  In- 
dividual man  counts  as  nothing  •  •  • 
should  bring  me  to  the  spot  where,  more 
than  2,000  years  ago,  the  idea  of  freedom 
was  born. 

For  it  was  in  Greece,  as  Oxford  ^/'hniftr  Sir 
Mawice  Bowra  reminded  us,  that  politics 
was  first  founded  on  the  conviction  that 
"men  have  a  right  to  live  for  their  own  sake 
and  not  for  the  sake  of  some  exalted  in- 
dividual or  supernatural  ajrstem." 

It  was  in  Greece,  especially  In  Athens,  that 
democracy  was  based  on  the  belief  that  In- 
dividual man  could  be  depended  upon  to 
seek  virtue  •  •  •  where  was  bom  the  ideal 
of  spiritually  and  politically  free  Individuals 
unified  by  a  ^xintaneous  service  to  the  com- 
mon life. 

Such  beliefs  are  the  very  antithesis  of 
those  which  Inspire  the  governments  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

In  none  of  the  satellite  nations  is  man 
thought  to  be  the  measure  of  all  things.  In 
each. — under  the  Communist  doctrine  advo- 
cated by  Ulbricht,  Gomulka,  Kadar,  or  Khru- 
shchev— he  is  mere  clay  to  be  molded  and 
shaped  by  the  Ineluctable  laws  of  science,  as 
revealed  to  Marx  and  Engels. 

Although  it  was  early  in  the  sixth  century 
B.C.,  that  Solon  laid  the  foxmdation  for  the 
first  democracy  in  the  w<n-ld.  In  the  30th 
century  KD.,  the  Iron  C\irtain  governments 
(as  well  as  many  governments  outside  the 
Iron  Curtain)  rule  as  though  Athenian  de- 
mocracy never  existed. 

"A  slave  is  he  who  cannot  speak  his 
thought,"  commented  the  Athenian  poet 
Eurlpedes.  Yet  even  today,  millions  of  peo- 
ple behind  the  Iron  Curtain  are  not  free 
to  speak  their  thoughts. 
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"A  people  ruling,"  commented  the  Greek 
historian  Herodotus,  " — the  very  name  of  it 
Is  so  beautlftil."  Tet  it  is  not  the  people 
who  rule  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  but  a 
handful  of  cruel  and  fanatical  men  who 
are  determined  to  make  the  world  over  in 
the  Communist  image. 

If,  in  fact,  the  Communist  world  borrowed 
any  example  from  the  experience  of  Greece, 
it  would  seem  to  be  from  the  city  state  of 
Sparta. 


"The  idea  that  underlay  the  young  Spar- 
tans' training."  noted  Bdlth  Hamilton,  "was 
their  obligation  to  maintain  the  power  of 
the  state  and  ignore  everything  that  did  not 
directly  contribute  to  it. 

"The  goal  of  human  aspiration  and 
achievement  was  to  uphold  the  fatherland. 
Only  what  helped  the  state  was  good:  only 
what  harmed  It  was  bad.  A  SparUn  was  not 
an  individual  but  a  part  of  a  well-function- 
ing machine  which  assumed  all  responsibility 
for  him,  exacted  absolute  submission  from 
him,  molded  his  character  and  mind." 

Sparta,  of  course,  was  defeated  at  the 
battle  of  Leuctra  In  S71  B.C.,  and  disappeared 
not  long  afterward.  But  before  Its  demise  It 
destroyed  Athens,  and  with  it  the  glory 
that  was  Greece. 

Perhaps  there  are  parallels  to  be  drawn 
even  today  between  a  political  system  which 
values  individual  freedom  and  a  system 
whose  spiritual  leader.  Lenin,  looked  on 
freedom  as  a  bourgeolse  prejudice. 

And  here  In  Athens  it  will  be  possible  to 
think  about  those  parallels  once  the  numb- 
ness of  having  spent  time  behind  the  Iron 
Cxirtaln  wears  off. 

WHO  TO   BLAMET 

For  it  Lb  a  numbness  which  overtakes  visi- 
tors from  the  West  when  in  Communist 
country  after  Communist  country  they  en- 
countered the  same  regimentation,  the  same 
assaults  against  the  mind  and  the  spirit,  the 
same  relentless  pressures  to  put  truth  to  rout. 

Boris  Pasternak  noted,  "What  has  for  cen- 
turies raised  man  above  the  beast  is  not  the 
cudgel  but  an  inward  music;  the  irresistible 
power  of  unarmed  truth,  the  powerful  attrac- 
tion of  Its  example." 

And.  predictably,  Pasternak  was  rewarded 
tor  his  candor  the  way  all  critics  of  commu- 
nism are  rewarded  in  Communist  nations — 
he  was  made  a  prisoner  of  the  system  he 
criticized. 

Perhaps  the  most  disheartening,  frustrat- 
ing thing  about  commimism.  at  least  to  this 
observer,  is  that  like  all  large,  bureaucratic 
systems.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  assess 
blame  or  responsibility. 

For  where  would  one  begin,  and  whom 
would  he  direct  his  anger  toward? 

Toward  the  kindly,  bumbling  Communist 
official  of  the  Bulgarian  embassy  in  Paris 
who  reminded  you  of  the  most  in^t  clerk 
you  ever  saw? 

Toward  the  guides,  mostly  college  students, 
who  never  have  been  allowed  to  read  or  lis- 
ten to  the  arguments  in  defense  of  democ- 
racy or  freedom? 
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Toward  the  kindly  old  men  and  women  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  who  are  living 
on  memories  and  burnt-out  dreams? 

Toward  the  functionaries,  shopkeepers, 
and  ticket  takers  who,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
are  strangers  and  afraid  In  a  world  they  never 
made? 

Toward  the  Communist  soldier  who,  in  the 
streets  of  Budapest  In  1956  or  in  Cuba  in 
1963,  merely  obeyed  orders  he  most  likely 
neither  understood  nor  cared  very  much 
about? 

<^  Other  than  Khrushchev  and  members  of 
the  Presidium,  just  exactly  who  is  to  blame 
for  the  specter  of  communism  now  hovering 
over  the  world? 

This,  I  think,  is  the  most  awful  problem 
democracies  must  face  in  dealing  with  hos- 
tile, dangerous  ideologies. 

Perhaps  the  principal  lesson  to  be  learned 
from  Hannah  Arendt's  recent  "Elchmann  in 
Jerusalem"  is  the  fact  that  it  Is  not  neces- 
sarily monsters  who  commit  evil  in  pursuit 
of  what  they  believe  to  be  a  higher  good. 

Often,  perhaps  most  often,  it  is  quite 
ordinary  men — men  possessed  by  fanati- 
cism; true  believers  convinced  that  their  way 
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ts  the  only  way — wUo  are  able  to  justify  the 
most  monstrous  wrongs,  the  most  egregious 
actions. 

NOT  INDIVIDUAL 

It  is  the  person  epitomized  by  Shake- 
speare's Isabella  when  she  laments: 

"But  man,  proud  man, 
Drest  in  a  little  brief 

authority. 
Most  ignorant  of  what  he's 

most  assured. 
Plays  such  fantastic  tricks 

before  high  heaven 
As  make  the  angels  weep." 

If  there  Is  any  value  in  a  visit  to  totali- 
tarian nations,  especially  to  Conununist 
totalitarian  nations,  which  have  been 
uniquely  successful  in  enlisting  the  minds  of 
otherwise  intelligent  people,  it  is  reinforce- 
ment of  the  knowledge  that  it  is  not  the 
individual  who  is  different. 

What  distinguishes  the  Nazi  from  the 
Democrat  is  not,  as  some  popular  writers 
have  contended,  an  endemic  flaw  in  the  Ger- 
man makeup. 

What  distinguishes  the  Communist  from 
the  Democrat  is  not.  as  an  occasional  writer 
or  lecturer  maintains,  some  Inherent  flaw 
In  the  Russian  or  Chinese  character. 

The  differences  arise  from  the  different 
gods  men  choose  to  worship,  from  the  Ideals 
they  cherish,  from  the  beliefs  they  defend. 

JUSTinCATION    EAST 

If  one  is  convinced,  as  were  the  Nazis,  that 
Dachau  and  Buchcnwald  are  merely  regret- 
table but  necessary  way  stations  on  the 
road  toward  insuring  the  dominance  of  the 
master  race. 

If  one  is  convinced,  as  Communists  are, 
that  the  laws  of  history  condone  forced  labor 
camps,  the  torture  chamber  of  the  Lublanka, 
state-decreed  mass  starvations. 

If  one  is  convinced  of  all  this,  it  then  be- 
comes a  relatively  easy  matter  to  justify 
Schreckllchkelt.  that  soul -corroding  policy  of 
terror  which,  perhitps  clearer  than  anything 
else,  demonstrates  the  depths  to  which  man 
is  capable  of  falling. 

Yet  despite  a  general  notion  that  all  Com- 
munists believe  with  the  same  fanatical,  in- 
exorable fervor,  there  is  evidence  which  in- 
dicates otherwise: 

The  apostasy  of  an  Imre  Nagy  or  a  Milovan 
Djllas  at  a  crucial  moment  for  communism. 

The  slow,  painful  defection  from  the  laby- 
rinth of  communism  of  a  Whlttaker 
Chambers. 

Uprisings  in  Budapest  or  Poznan,  actively 
supported  by  those  intellectuals  and  stu- 
dents deemed  most  trustworthy. 

And  discussions  with  those  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  whose  allegiance  to  Marxism- 
Leninism  is  more  opportunistic  than  evan- 
gelical. 

And  why? 

'OF  SOUL 

It  may  be  because,  as  Whlttaker  Chambers 
expressed  It,  "in  the  end  there  persists  in  ev- 
ery man,  however  he  may  deny  it,  a  scrap  of 
soul." 

Or  because,  as  Faulkner  expressed  it,  man 
has  endured  through  courage  and  honor  and 
hope  and  pride  and  compassion  and  pity — 
virtues  which  not  even  communism  can  ex- 
punge entirely. 

Or  perhaps  because  even  Communist  man 
is  capable  of  hearing  the  inward  mtislc  Pat- 
ternak  wrote  about,  of  discovering  the  irre- 
sistible {>ower  of  unarmed  truth  and  the 
powerful  attraction  of  its  example. 

Whatever  the  reason,  it  provides  grounds, 
if  not  for  optimism,  at  least  for  hope,  hc^e 
that  the  Communists  one  day  will  discover 
what  was  discovered  here  in  Athens  more 
than  20  centuries  ago— that  man  has  a  right 
to  live  for  his  own  sake,  in  search  of  the  vir- 
tuous life. 

-  1 
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Focal  Point  on  Rkd  Iokologt — Sovnr 

Production  Held  Secondaet  Facttob 

(By  Edwin  McDowell) 

It  wotild  be  easy  to  ridicule  the  generally 
shoddy  products  for  sale  In  the  Communist 
world,  to  criticize  outdated  Commvmist  pro- 
duction methods  and  to  taunt  the  Red  na- 
tions for  their  economic  backwardness. 

It  would  be  easy  to  chide  the  Communist 
bloc  for  solving  its  parking  problem  by  the 
ingenious  method  of  producing  few  autos, 
and  then  pricing  those  out  of  reach  of  all 
but  the  wealthiest  citizens. 

The  temptation  is  strong  to  publicize  the 
drabness  of  Communist  shops,  the  blandness 
of  the  Communist  diet  and  the  sameness  of 
the  workers'  apartments. 

And  many  visitors  to  the  Iron  Curtain 
countries  have  done  just  that,  with  the  re- 
sult that  Trud,  the  Russian  labor  union 
newspaper,  recently  described  such  tourists 
as  members  of  an  "army  of  ideological 
sabotevu-s,"  out  to  sway  the  Soviet  p>eople 
from  the  Communist  path. 

But  to  write  off  communism  for  the  rea- 
sons given  above  would  be  a  major,  and  per- 
haps fatal,  mistake. 

For  in  the  larger  sense.  It  is  not  Commu- 
nist productivity  but  Communist  ideology 
with  which  the  West  must  contend. 

It  is  because  of  this  fanatical  Conununist 
Ideology  that  the  United  States  spends  al- 
most $50  billion  a  year  on  its  defense  budget. 

It  Is  because  of  this  fanatical  ideology 
that  our  diplomats  and  officials  spend  almost 
every  working  hour  of  every  day  trying  to 
devise  ways  of  containing  or  otherwise 
thwarting  the  Communist  Juggernaut. 

The  depths  of  this  fanaticism,  this  faith 
that  communism  can  change  the  world,  was 
lucidly  described  by  Whlttaker  Chambers, 
who  one  day  In  a  New  York  court  was  asked 
by  a  juror  what  It  meant  to  be  a  Communist. 

"I  hesitated  for  a  moment,"  Chambers  re- 
called, "trying  to  find  the  simplest,  most  di- 
rect way  to  convey  the  heart  of  this  complex 
experience  to  men  and  women  to  whom  the 
very  fact  of  the  experience  was  all  but  in- 
comprehensible." 

Then  Chambers  replied: 

"When  I  was  a  Communist,  I  had  three 
heroes.  One  was  a  Russian.  One  was  a 
Pole.    One  was  a  German  Jew. 

"The  Pole  was  ascetic,  highly  sensitive,  in- 
telligent. He  was  a  Communist.  After  the 
Russian  revolution,  he  became  head  of  the 
Tcheka  and  organizer  of  the  Red  terror. 

"As  a  young  man  he  had  been  a  political 
prisoner  •  •  •.  There  he  insisted  on  being 
given  the  task  of  cleaning  the  latrines  of  the 
other  prisoners.  For  he  held  that  the  most 
developed  member  of  any  commimity  mxist 
take  upon  himself  the  lowliest  tasks  as  an 
example  to  those  who  are  less  developed. 
That  is  one  thing  th^t  It  meapt  to  be  a  Com- 
munist. 

"The  German  Jew  was  Eugen  Levlne.  He 
was  a  Communist.  During  the  Bavarian  So- 
viet Republic  In  1919,  Levlne  was  the  organi- 
zer of  the  Workers  and  Soldiers  Soviets. 
When  the  Bavarian  Soviet  Republic  was 
crushed,  Levlne  was  captured  and  court- 
martialed. 

"The  court-martial  told  him:  'You  are 
under  sentence  of  death.'  Levlne  answered: 
'We  Conimunlsts  are  always  under  sentence  of 
death.'  That  Is  another  thing  It  meant  to  be 
a  Communist. 

"The  Russian  was  not  a  Communist.  He 
was  a  pre-Communist,  arrested  for  a  minor 
part  In  the  assassination  of  the  Czarist  Prime 
Minister,  Von  Plehve.  He  was  sent  into  Si- 
berian exile  to  one  of  the  worst  prison  camps, 
where  the  political  prisoners  were  flogged. 
(He)  sought  some  way  to  protest  this  out- 
rage to  the  world. 

"The  means  were  few,  but  at  last  he  found 
a  way.     In   protest  against  the  flogging  of 


other  men.  Kalyaev  drenched  himself  in  kero- 
sene, set  himself  on  fire  and  bvmed  himself 
to  death.  That  also  is  what  it  meant  to  be 
a  Communist." 

Sacrlflce,  dedication,  bravery;  these  are  the 
levers  the  Communists  have  used  to  move  the 
world.  And  they  are  the  conditions  still  de- 
manded of  loyal  Communists. 

Most  Conununist  guides,  students,  and  of- 
ficials I  met  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  proudly 
stressed  the  fact  that  they  are  helping  to 
build  a  better  futiure,  and  that  hardship 
and  sacrifice  are  not  to  be  pitied  or  de- 
plored, but  are  the  ingredients  necessary  for 
purifying  their  efforts. 

Let  the  West  be  content  with  its  color 
television  sets.  Its  fancy  cars,  its  stylish 
clothes;  for  themselves,  these  Communists 
have  a  world  to  win.  after  which  they  can 
worry  about  material  comforts. 

This  does  not  mean  that  a  Communist 
society  can  altogether  afford  to  Ignore  its 
citizens'  demands  for  mote;  Khrushchev's 
recent  wheat  transaction  with  Canada,  and 
the  small  but  significant  concessions  granted 
in  the  satellite  nations.  Indicate  otherwise. 

But  it  does  demonstrate  what  loyal  Com- 
munists have  said  all  along — that  they  are 
less  interested  in  filling  someone's  stomach 
than  in  capturing  his  mind. 

For  they  understand  that  Commtinist  man 
does  not  live  by  bread  alone,  therefore,  they 
feel  certain  they  can  keep  him  in  line  with 
the  spiritual  noxirishment  of  Marxism- 
Leninism. 

The  saddest  memory  from  my  travels  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  Is  of  the  youngsters, 
not  because  most  of  them  will  never  know 
coke  or  hot  dogs,  lipstick  or  high  heels,  tran- 
sistors or  hi-fi's,  but  because  as  long  as  they 
live  under  communism  they  will  never  hear 
mention  of  God,  except  disdainfully  or  dis- 
paragingly. 

And  because  they  will  never  be  exposed 
to  the  ideas  or  thoughts  of  the  Western 
tradition,  except  as  those  Ideas  and  thoughts 
are  twisted  and  run  through  a  Marxist  ideo- 
logical wringer  In  order  that  they  will  come 
out  99  and  44/100  percent  pure. 

And  becaxise  all  their  exposure  to  educa- 
tion— and  make  no  mistake,  the  Communists 
place  great  stress  on  education — will  be  for 
the  sake  of  shaping  them  Into  obedient,  de- 
voted Communists. 

All  available  evidence  indicates  that  the 
Communist  bloc  has  made  impressive  eco- 
nomic gains,  particularly  in  areas  of  steel 
production,  heavy  Industry,  and  armaments, 
where  they  have  concentrated  their  efforts 
and  manpower. 

The  only  relevant  question,  therefore.  Is 
whether  they  could  have  made  equally  im- 
pressive gains  without  adopting,  as  instru- 
ments of  state  policy,  those  dreaded  mid- 
night knocks  on  the  door,  kangaroo  courts, 
and  brainwashing. 

Would  It  not  have  been  possible  for  them 
to  have  achieved  the  same  living  standards 
without  distorting  and  rewriting  history, 
without  outlawing  opposition  political  p>ar- 
tles,  and  without  erecting  walls  and  barbed 
wire  fences  against  the  outside  world? 

The  question  was  best  answered  by  Walt 
W.  Rostow,  chief  State  Department  policy 
planner,  who  in  a  recent  speech  said  the 
economies  of  the  NATO  countries  are  grow- 
ing faster  than  the  economies  of  the  Com- 
munist bloc. 

"Only  a  few  years  back,"  Rostow  said,  "it 
was  common  to  believe  that,  whatever  their 
demerits.  Communist  societies  had  the 
capacity  to  sustain  much  higher  rates  of 
growth  than  societies  based  on  human  free- 
dom. This  is  a  proposition  which  can  no 
longer  be  scientifically  maintained." 

Whether  it  can  be  scientifically  maintained 
or  not,  no  one  I  spoke  with  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  Communist  or  non-Conununist,  ex- 
pects   the    Reds    to    alter    drastically    their 
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approach.  These  obeerverB  hope  for  a  gen- 
ulna  thaw  on  the  part  of  the  Communlata. 
and  many  believe  It  will  oociir  before  "ahrlmp 
learn  to  whistle."  as  Khrushchev  once  put  It. 
But  the7  do  not  expect  It  to  happen,  except 
perhaps  gradtially.  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

And  what  of  the  future? 

No  one  can  say.  least  of  all  a  first-time 
visitor. 

But  if  communism  Is  Indeed  the  wave  of 
the  future,  as  I  was  reminded  during  my 
travels  through  the  satellite  nations.  I'm 
afraid  that  what  I  saw  of  It  during  my  visit 
will  cause  me  to  join  those  who.  to  para- 
phrase Lenin,  will  have  to  be  dragged  scream- 
ing into  the  future. 


FOREIGN  AID  AND  PUBLIC  ADMIN- 
ISTRATION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  14, 1  was  privileged  to  deliver 
one  of  a  series  of  lectiires  sponsored  by 
the  Department  of  AgrictUture  Graduate 
School  In  Washington. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  Interest  and 
support  expressed  for  this  series.  Ap- 
proximately 750  of  the  top  administra- 
tive and  technical  personnel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  said  the 
Agency  for  International  Development 
attended  this  lecture. 

This  was  an  appropriate  opportunity 
to  emphasize  an  aspect  of  our  interna- 
tional programs  which  does  not  receive 
the  attention  it  deserves. 

I  speak  of  our  Nation's  efforts  to  help 
develop  the  hvunan  resources  of  the 
developing  nations. 

It  is  not  enough  for  us  to  stimulate 
the  development  of  the  natural  and 
physical  resources  of  countries  which  are 
struggling  for  progress.  We  have  learned 
by  experience  that  a  nation  cannot  suc- 
ceed in  its  efforts  for  economic  and  so- 
cial progress  unless  it  has  skilled  admin- 
istrators for  its  government  and  pools  of 
managerial  and  supervisory  talent  for  the 
private  sector  of  its  society. 

My  prepared  remarks  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Graduate  School 
lecture  detailed  the  needs  for  trained 
public  administrators  in  the  under- 
developed nations.  In  addition,  I  stressed 
in  extemporaneous  comments  that  we 
''must  increase  our  efforts  to  increase  the 
numbers  of  skilled  managers  and  super- 
Tisors  in  the  nongovernmental  sectors  of 
these  nations.  Our  own  talented  leaders 
of  business,  labor,  and  the  cooperative 
movement  must  be  challenged  to  share 
their  skills  with  the  citizens  of  the  under- 
developed nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con« 
sent  to  ixisert  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
excerpts  of  my  remarks  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Graduate  School. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Public  Asministiiation  in  tbx  Developino 
Oountrhs:    Thx  UJS.  ApmoACH 

(Kxcerpts  of  remarks  by  Senator  Httbxst  H. 
Httmfrxxt,  Department  of  Agriculture 
Graduate  School.  November  14,  1063) 

I  have  traveled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
miles  as  a  XJS.  Senator  trying  to  measure, 
evaluate,  and  understand  the  reason  why  so 
many  people  In  the  world  continue  to  live 
in  abject  poverty,  and  why  there  continues 
to  be  so  much  political  InstabUlty.  Why 
does  democracy  seem  to  have  such  a  hard 
time  raising  Its  head?     And,  why  is  It  so 


short-lived?     Why  does  It  so  frequently  suc- 
ciunb  to  dictatorships  and  military  Juntas? 

Is  there  some  basic  flaw  in  the  societies 
of  Latin  America,  Asia,  and  Africa?  I  can- 
not believe  It.  There  Is  no  basic  flaw  In  the 
X)eople.  People  everywhere  have  the  same 
hopes  and  dreams  as  you  and  I.  They  want 
freedom.  Just  as  we  do.  They  are  willing  to 
work  and  sacrlflce  to  get  ahead. 

Their  idealists  and  their  visionaries  have 
caught  their  imaginations  in  these  new  na- 
tions. Sometimes  they  have  mustered 
enough  strength  to  overthrow  the  ancient 
tjrrannies,  and  try  democracy.  But  all  too 
often,  visions  fade  in  the  vacuum  of  ad- 
ministrative Incompetence.  A  handful  of 
doctors,  lawyers,  or  college  professors  csuinot 
cope  with  the  raw  and  angry  problems  ot  a 
people  who  demand  more  than  they  have 
had.  Regularly,  tragically,  the  dreamers  are 
bogged  down  or  are  pulled  down.  The  dreary 
cycle  of  Incompetence,  corruption  and  final 
violence  is  again  repeated.  I^plcally,  demo- 
cratic experiments  are  replaced  by  military 
coups.  Why?  It  Is  not  solely  because  the 
military  have  the  gruns.  Too  often  the  officer 
corps  is  the  only  group  in  an  underdeveloped 
nation  that  is  trained  In  administration. 

One  of  the  great  tragedies  in  the  develop- 
ing nations  is  that  there  are  so  very  few  non- 
military  personnel  who  have  the  necessary 
training  and  motivation  to  enter  Oovern- 
ment  service.  By  default.  Juntas  come  to 
power  and  stay  in  power  through  a  failure  of 
democratic  leaders  to  govern  efficiently. 

The  debate  on  foreign  aid  which  has  oc- 
cupied the  Senate  for  the  pxist  several  weeks, 
gives  a  sharp  focus  to  the  discussion  today 
on  "Public  Administration  in  Developing 
Countries:  The  U.S.  Approach."  Many  peo- 
ple have  been  frustrated  with  our  foreign 
aid  program.  The  problems  are  inherently 
complex.  They  Involve  issues  of  foreign 
policy,  domestic  and  international  economics, 
luad  problems  of  national  security.  Our  ca- 
pacity to  grasp  and  administer  the  problems 
is  compounded  by  the  tremendous  variety 
in  the  nature  of  the  problems  and  needs 
among  the  different  countries. 

There  la  a  broad  range  of  conditions.  At 
one  end  we  have  countries  -j^t  emerging 
from  primitive  societies.  At  the  other,  some 
will  soon  take  their  places  among  developed 
nations.  To  the  different  stages  of  economic 
development  we  must  add  the  overlay  of  dif- 
ferent languages,  religions,  cultural  patterns, 
and  different  political  traditions. 

Iran  has  centuries  of  Persian  tradition. 
Some  new  African  states  have  a  national 
identity  only  several  years  old.  Some  coun- 
tries have  few  high  school  graduates.  Others 
had  dlstingiilshed  universities  before  Amer- 
ica was  discovered.  Some  countries  have 
vast  natural  resources.  In  others,  a  slim 
living  Is  eked  from  soil  still  scratched  with  a 
pointed  stick.  A  thousand  variations  make 
It  dlfllc\ilt  to  grasp  the  foreign  aid  program 
and  make  It  dlfficiilt  for  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  AID  to  administer  with  the  bcUl- 
bearlng  smoothness  some  people  very  un- 
realistlcally  expect. 

One  problem  Is  present  everywhere:  every 
country  has  serious  deficiencies  in  public 
administration.  It  is  difficult  to  "get  things 
done"  through  Government.  There  Is  a 
shortage  of  trained  managerial  talent.  There 
are  Inadequate  fiscal  and  economic  institu- 
tions geared  to  the  needs  of  the  Government: 
Inadequate  services  to  the  public,  particu- 
larly the  smaller  rural  areas;  and  lack  of 
enough  modem  training  institutions  to  pro- 
duce skilled  public  employees. 

We  can't  push  a  button  and  Improve  pub- 
lic administration  in  60  countries.  We  know 
at  home  that  good  administration  does  not 
come  overnight  and  it  does  not  come  by 
decree.  Furthermore,  what  fits  our  Amer- 
ican democratic  heritage  often  does  not  fit 
coiintries  where  government  must  base  it- 
self upon  tribal  structure,  or  colonies  with 
an  Inherited  tradition  from  British  or  French 


civil  service.  In  Latin  America,  the  Spanish 
heritage,  military  tradition,  and  the  Napole- 
onic code  modify  In  various  ways  the  struc- 
tvu-al   ideas  of  the   American   Government. 

In  our  policies,  we  recognize  this.  For 
12  years,  AID  and  its  predecessor  agencies 
in  our  Government,  and  the  United  Nations 
have  given  limited  technical  assistance  in 
the  field  of  public  administration.  Before 
that  the  Census  Bureau  extended  training 
and  advisory  service  which  helped  make  a 
success  of  the  lOSO  census  of  the  Americas. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  trained  some  for- 
eign nationals  as  early  as  1M7. 

This  kind  of  technical  assistance  has  con- 
tinued in  terms  of  training.  Institution 
building,  and  advisory  services. 

In  recent  years  we  have  trained  500-800 
people  per  year  from  60  coiuitries,  in  various 
skills  of  public  administration.  In  most 
cases  nationals  with  some  command  of 
English  have  come  to  the  United  States  for 
6  months  to  a  year.  Training  combines  some 
specialized  courses  with  observation  and 
work  experience  in  Federal,  State,  or  local 
government  offices. 

This  has  been  valuable.  It  could  not  pos- 
sibly reach  enough  people,  however,  to  make 
possible  rapid  Improvement  in  adminis- 
tration in  many  countries.  Therefore  a  new 
approach  stresses  group  training  of  the  par- 
ticipants In  their  own  language.  In  the  past 
year  30  Chileans  have  been  trained  in  tax 
collection  and  administration,  in  Spanish. 
Our  host  here  today,  the  graduate  school  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  trained 
several  groups  of  Congolese,  In  French.  The 
Alliance  for  Progress  has  stepped  up  the  use 
of  Puerto  Rico  in  training  Latin  Americans. 

Training  1,000  or  even  10,000  individuals 
per  year  in  the  United  States  would  not  be 
enough  to  meet  the  manpower  needs  of  these 
countries.  Think  of  a  country  with  one  law- 
yer, one  personnel  man.  or  Just  one  agricul- 
tural agent — who  has  never  driven  a  tractor 
or  made  an  Important  decision.  Further 
training  in  the  United  States  can  be  costly, 
and  possibly  totally  unsulted  to  the  needs 
of  the  foreign  country.  There  is  no  point 
in  having  a  tax  official  study  the  use  of  our 
computers  if  his  country  is  Just  moving  from 
the  abacus  to  the  adding  machine.  Rather 
we  must  build  up  educational  and  training 
institutions  abroad,  adapted  to  local  needs. 
Our  major  resources  now  go  in  this  way. 

An  early  example  was  the  Institute  of  Pub- 
lic Administration  of  the  Philippines.  The 
University  of  Michigan  collaborated  here.  As 
it  grew,  U.S.  assistance  was  discontinued. 
Filipinos  man  this  center  now  entirely. 
They  train  their  own  people  to  serve  their 
Government,  as  well  as  officials  from  other 
countries  In  the  Far  East.  Michigan  State 
University  has  helped  Brazil  set  up  a  school 
of  business.  A  full  Brazilian  faculty  of  25 
gives  a  4-year  course.  A  thousand  key  busi- 
ness executives  have  been  trained. 

Some  of  the  greatest  needs  are  for  training 
below  the  university  level.  The  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  stressed  this.  Chile  has  now  a 
tax  training  school — 376  Chileans  have  re- 
ceived intensive  training,  the  first  time  any 
Latin  American  revenue  personnel  have  par- 
ticipated in  planned,  organized,  and  full- 
time  training.  In  Guatemala  and  Paraguay 
a  total  of  1,000  public  employees  per  year  are 
trained.  In  Peru,  the  Institute  of  Public 
Administration  of  New  York  assists  a  major 
program  in  the  Peruvian  Institute  of  Public 
Administration. 

In  all,  the  United  States  supports  37  train- 
ing Institutions  abroad  in  public  and  busi- 
ness administration  and  economics.  Twenty- 
one  of  these  arc  operating  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  I  want  to  emphasize 
too  that  other  organizations  than  the  U.S. 
Government  are  encouraged  to  share  the  load. 
The  Ford  Foundation  helps  in  Colombia  and 
Venezuela.  The  United  Nations  is  giving 
increasing  attention  to  the  emerging  coun- 
tries of  Africa.  , 
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We  are  also  stressing  direct  advisory  serv- 
ices to  foreign  governments.  Not  all  Amer- 
ican technicians  are  men  in  field  clothes  ad- 
vising farmers,  or  nurses  showing  mothers 
how  to  bathe  babies.  Some  300  Americans, 
from  the  U.S.  Government,  private  consult- 
ing firms,  and  unlvea-sitles  are  working  with 
governments.  They  are  not  writing  sur- 
veys and  reports.  They  are  working  at  mod- 
ernizing government  programs. 

Last  year  Americans  helped  Jordan  Install 
a  new  budget  system.  This  year  they  estab- 
lished a  new  accounting  system.  In  Chile, 
personnel  from  our  Internal  Revenue  helped 
reorganize  their  Internal  revenue  system: 
streamlining  procedures,  writing  manuals, 
decentralizing  activity.  In  Taiwan,  fiscal 
reform  Is  well  underway.  Automatic  data 
processing  there  has  put  some  taxes  on  com- 
puters and  prepares  lists  In  days  that  once 
took  years.  Daily  posting  of  receipts  and 
disbursements  is  done  by  IBM  machines. 
Program  and  p>erfonnance  budgeting  is  be- 
coming standard  In  all  agencies.  In  Panama. 
Americans  have  established  a  weU-organized 
staff  office  to  the  President — who  can  now 
get  top-level  advice  in  planning,  budgeting, 
personnel,  and  administrative  management. 
There  is  no  question  that  administrative 
progress  has  been  nuule  in  the  last  10  years. 
But  we  have  a  long  way  to  go  In  completing 
the  day-to-day  administrative  improvements 
whic^  are  essential  for  economic  and  social 
development.  Waste  and  inefficiency  con- 
tinues— far  more  than  either  the  American 
taxpayers  or  the  developing  countries  can 
afford.  We  have  made  progress  In  the  me- 
chanics of  admlniattration.  We  now  must 
attack  more  Intangible  and  difficult  political 
problems — the  problems  al  decisionmaking 
at  the  policy  level. 

The  political  problem  in  administrative 
modernization  can  be  framed  in  three  ques- 
tions: 

1.  How  can  we  convince  the  have-not 
nations  of  the  urgency  of  administrative 
reform? 

a.  How  can  the  machinery  of  government 
be  adapted  to  cope  with  and  assist  In  rapid 
and  constructive  social  and  economic 
change? 

8.  How  does  one  get  the  mechanism  of 
government  to  be  effective  outside  the  capi- 
tal cities — In  the  rural  areas? 

These  are  formidable  problems.  Let  me 
elaborate  on  them. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  and  harder  to  cre- 
ate a  sense  of  urgency  regarding  administra- 
tive reform.  This  Is  often  true  in  the  United 
States,  even  when  we  have  a  reform  tradi- 
tion. It  is  doubly  difficult  in  coimtries 
where  there  Is  no  such  tradition. 

Administrative  reform  must  ccHne  from 
within.  Reform  is  substantiaUy  a  political 
process.  Outsiders  can  give  technical  help; 
but  are  severely  restricted  If  they  try  to 
move  beyond  that  point. 

We  can  do  some  things  to  help  create  a 
climate  and  a  will.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
has  Ulustrated  some  ways  to  get  things 
moving.  Before  the  Alliance,  tax  advisers 
usually  Just  wrote  reports  which  gathered 
dust  in  the  archives.  At  Punta  del  Este, 
however,  the  Charter  foctised  on  tax  reform. 
The  President  stressed  It.  Officials  like  Teo- 
doro  Moseoso  stressed  it.  Our  missions  and 
Embassies  talked  it.  It  became  an  important 
item  for  discussion  in  the  press.  Taxation 
still  Isn't  fashionable  In  most  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica, but  the  problem  Is  off  dead  center.  It 
is  being  discussed,  legislation  has  been  en- 
acted, administrative  practices  are  changing 
and  collections  are  rising. 

Ecuador  provides  an  example  oif  a  different 
approach  to  administrative  reform.  We  have 
loaned  Ecuador  substantial  sxims  for  budget- 
ary support  and  some  high  priority  pro- 
grams. To  make  sure  they  worked,  Ecuador 
got  a  loan  of  tl.e  million  from  AID  specifi- 
cally for  adminlstratlTe  and  fiscal  reform. 
They  are  using  the  money  well  to  this  end. 


In  this  way  both  foreign  and  domestic  re- 
sources are  being  mobilized  to  bring  about 
substantial  reforms  of  a  basic  character. 

It  Is  very  important  Indeed  to  Improve  the 
machinery  of  government.  This  can  still 
leave  the  government  Impersonal,  however. 
Millions  of  pesos  may  be  saved  by  a  better 
budget  system,  but  this  may  not  get  milk  to 
babies.  Better  administration  must  contrib- 
ute directly  and  immediately  to  better  pub- 
lic services  that  people  can  see,  feel,  and 
identify  with. 

This  Is  a  major  problem  for  us  all  over 
the  world.  Economists  can  and  have  made 
workable  plans.  Engineers  have  detailed 
feasibility  projects.  Often  these  are  not  de- 
veloped, becavise  countries  lack  the  admin- 
istrative skills  to  carry  them  out.  How,  for 
example,  does  one  get  agrarian  reform  or  any 
major  economic  or  social  program  going 
where  an  official  government  workweek  Is  28 
hours,  or  where  government  employees  must 
hold  down  two  or  three  Jobs  to  make  an 
adequate  living? 

There  is  a  long  way  to  go.  There  needs 
to  be  more  urgency  for  administrative  re- 
form. Administration  mtist  Institute  prac- 
tical programs  in  the  service  of  jMople.  The 
n\achlnery  of  Government  must  get  out  Into 
the  rural  and  ouUylng  areas.  In  sa3rlng  that 
progress  has  been  made,  I  am  not  denying 
that  there  is  a  long  way  to  go. 

Most  governmental  machinery  in  develop- 
ing countries  is  geared  to  a  normal  time 
and  pace  that  Is  completely  out  of  date.  In 
most  cases  the  institutions  do  not  even  exist 
that  can  respond  to  current  needs  with  the 
iirgency  required. 

I  believe  we  need  some  new  Ideas  In  re- 
cruiting in  public  administration.  We  must 
find  ways  to  team  up  experts  in  agriculture, 
education,  and  administration.  We  can 
make  better  tise  of  talent  in  other  agencies 
of  our  government.  Federal,  State,  and  local. 
Through  multilateral  agencies,  more  use  can 
be  made  of  the  experience  of  foreign  coun- 
tries in  creating  Institutions  needed  by  the 
developing  ones.  Our  own  universities  can 
do  more  thinking  about  administrative  In- 
stitutions abroad. 

Even  more  complex  than  recruiting  per- 
sonnel, however,  is  the  problem  of  extend- 
ing good  government  outside  of  the  capital 
cities.  Most  developing  countries  have  a 
tradition  of  centralization.  Seldom  Is  there 
a  deep  philosophy  of  public  service.  Able 
people  leave  small  communities  of  limited 
opportunity  to  seek  the  advantages  of  the 
capital.  Officials  are  reluctant  to  delegate 
authority  to  those  who  may  not  exercise  It 
properly.  Regardless  of  the  difficulties  of 
conditions  however,  unless  public  so-vlees 
get  to  the  people  In  rural  areas,  economic 
and  social  development  Is  not  successful. 

At  this  point  the  work  of  the  Peace  Corps 
should  be  mentioned.  This  is  precisely  what 
Peace  Corpsmen — and  women — do.  They 
get  out  Into  the  rural  areas,  the  primi- 
tive villages,  and  work.  The  best  of  Ameri- 
can youth  show  a  willingness  to  roll  up  their 
sleeves  and  serve  the  rural  people.  That  Is 
not  a  tradition  In  many  countries  where 
youth  of  similar  families  and  status  get  away 
as  fast  as  possible  to  the  cities  of  oppor- 
tunity. Apart  from  the  value  of  the  proj- 
ects they  develop,  this  example  of  the  Peace 
Corps  may  yet  be  one  of  the  most  effective 
tools  In  helping  us  crack  this  problem. 

How  does  one  get  rtiral  development  go- 
ing. If  buying  a  shovel  has  to  be  approved 
In  a  capital  500  miles  away?  How  does  one 
plan  land  without  maps?  How  does  one 
develop  agricultural  production  with  few 
clear  property  titles?  When  no  one  below 
the  <^iblnet  level  can  coordinate  anything 
or  even  teU  local  specialists  to  get  together 
and  talk  over  problems.  It  Is  hard  to  get  any- 
thing moving.  All  decisions  cannot  be  made 
at  the  top. 

Facing  up  to  these  problems,  we  have 
lifted  our  emphasis  In  public  admlnlstra* 


tlon  In  two  ways  from  our  technical  assist- 
ance approach  of  earlier  years : 

First,  we  tailor  our  assistance  to  the  over- 
all development  plan  of  a  country,  rather 
than  to  do  a  good,  but  Isolated  project.  This 
Is  our  emphasis  particularly  In  Latin  Amer- 
ica. We  are  trying  to  help  reshape  the  econ- 
omies and  societies  of  the  member  nations 
through  a  concerted  attack  on  outmoded 
patterns  of  life  and  government. 

Secondly,  we  are  trying  to  make  the  skills 
we  teach  last  and  endure.  We  do  not  wish 
Just  to  demonstrate  a  better  way  of  doing 
things  and  hope  that  something  will  stick. 
We  are  trying  to  build  our  skills  perma- 
nently into  new  and  reformed  institutions 
to  carry  them  on. 

We  are  also  tr3rlng  to  develop  these  skills 
by  creating  institutions  suited  to  the  particu- 
lar country's  needs,  special  characteristics, 
and  national  aspirations.  There  is  no  use 
building  tight  islands  of  foreign  efficiency 
that  are  expected  somehow  (perhaps  by  os- 
mosis) to  be  absorbed  by  the  natives.  You 
have  to  have  specific  training  programs 
worked  out. 

We  have  much  to  learn  tram  the  countries 
in  which  we  work.  We  must  establish  con- 
fidence and  effective  working  relationships 
with  people  In  all  these  differing  countries 
and  I  emphasize  their  difference.  Th\B  takes 
time.  But  It  Is  time  we  have  to  take  if  our 
efforts  are  to  be  meaningful  and  successful 
In  getting  at  the  roots  of  the  public  admin- 
istration problems. 

It  will  take  time,  therefore,  for  important 
improvements  in  public  administration  to 
be  made.  When  they  are,  they  can  have  a 
profound  and  lasting  effect  on  the  societies. 
the  political  structiires,  and  the  economies 
of  the  developing  countries. 

It  is  then  that  Americans  wlU  perhaps 
acknowledge  the  ssrvlee  of  those  In  their 
leadership— In  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches — ^who  fought  off  shortsighted  at- 
tempts to  prevent  the  spending  of  a  few 
cents  per  American  citizen,  for  so  vital  a 
purpose  In  the  development  of  a  modem 
free  world. 


ON-THE-PARM  STORAGE 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President, 
there  Is  a  very  brief  paragraph  tn  the 
current  issue  of  Washington  Parmlet* 
ter — November  16,  1963 — on  grain  stor- 
age which  reads: 

They're  talking  at  USDA  about  saying 
goodbye  next  year  to  rseeal  programs  for 
fanners  on  grain  storage. 

The  article  explains  that  because  of 
tight  storage  situations  which  existed 
when  our  surpluses  were  mounting  In  the 
fifties,  the  Department  initiated  reseal 
programs  to  encourage  the  provision  of 
storage  on  the  farms. 

Now  that  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion holdings  are  declining,  the  grain 
can  all  be  accommodated  off  the  farms. 

Many  farmers  in  South  Dakota  and 
elsewhere  invested  in  storage  facilities 
to  accommodate  the  Oovemment  when 
storage  was  short.  The  investment  of 
these  farmers  in  storage  is  entitled  to  as 
much  consideration  as  the  investment 
of  others. 

I  serve  notice  to  those  who  are  talking 
of  ending  reseal  programs  that  I  shall 
protest  any  such  action  as  vigorously  as 
I  can,  and  that  I  expect  to  be  only  one 
of  a  large  number  of  Senators  and  R^>- 
resentatives  doing  so. 


■?! 


ECONOMIC  CONVERSION  ACT 
Mr.  McQOVERN.    Mr.  President,  the 
highly  respected  columnist,  Mr.  Marquis 
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Chllds,  has  written  a  thoughtful  column 
on  the  theme  "Too  Many  Anns,  Too  Pew 
Brains." 

Mr.  Childs  discusses  the  drain  on  our 
civilian  economy  resulting  from  the 
heavy  concentration  of  research  and  de- 
velopment in  arms  spending.  He  also 
refers  to  legislation  which  I  have  recently 
introduced  to  ease  the  transition  from 
arms  production  to  civilian  production. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Childs'  article  which  appears  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  today  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Too  Mamt  Auis,  Too  Pkw  Braims 
(By  Marquis  Childs) 

With  a  presidential  year  Just  ahead.  It  Is  a 
safe  bet  that  the  rallying  cry,  "Elect  me  be- 
cause I  can  do  more  (or  the  great  State  of 
•  •  •,"  Is  certain  to  resound  across  the  land. 
The  eager  offlceseeker  will  give  the  Impres- 
sion that  defense  contracts,  research  con- 
tracts, projects  large  and  small,  are  on  the 
political  auction  block  and  he  and  he  alone 
can  snare  them. 

Defense  spending  takes  today  10  percent 
of  the  Nation's  gross  national  product.  This 
means  that  whole  communities  and  large 
payrolls  depend  on  a  continuous  flow  of  dol- 
lars from  Washington. 

A  program  put  forward  recently  to  help 
ease  the  adjustment  from  a  cold  war  economy 
to  a  future  peacetime  economy  went  almost 
unnoticed.  Senator  Okobos  McOovkbn, 
Democrat,  of  South  Dakota,  joined  by  10  otb- 
ers  including  Majority  Whip  Hxtbxxt  Hxnc- 
FHUT.  proposed  a  national  economic  con- 
version conunlssion.  The  commission  would 
b«  responsible  for  drafting  a  blueprint  for 
converting  to  peacetime  work  and  for  drawing 
up  schedules  of  possible  private  and  public 
investment  that  would  help  to  bridge  the 
transition  period.  All  plants  in  which  25  per- 
cent of  operation  was  In  defense  would  be 
required  to  set  up  an  operating  conversion 
oommlttee. 

In  presenting  his  proposal  to  the  Senate, 
McOovnur  quoted  In  support  of  It  from  an 
eminently  respectable  source,  a  siirvey  of  the 
Morgan  Oiiaranty  Bank : 

"With  about  one-tenth  of  gross  national 
product  devoted  to  mUitary  purposes  year 
after  year,  there  has  developed  a  reluctance, 
both  public  and  private,  toward  cutting  back 
so  sizable  a  sector  of  economic  activity. 
Thus,  the  very  fact  that  makes  it  Important 
to  prepare  for  the  possibility  of  a  reduction  In 
defense  outlays— that  is,  the  economy's  heavy 
Involvement  in  defense— could  also  make  It 
more  dlffic\ilt  to  achieve  reduction." 

McOovsaN  uttered  a  warning  similar  to 
that  which  has  long  been  coming  from  btul- 
nees.  The  fact  that  roughly  three-fourths  of 
the  Nation's  scientific  and  engineering  talent 
is  in  military  research  and  development  or 
space  has  caused  a  drastic  decline  in  the  mod- 
ernization of  civilian  Industries.  The  United 
States,  which  once  led  the  world  in  machine- 
tool  production,  today  has  slipped  to  fourth 
or  fifth  place,  according  to  McOovxsn. 

The  concentration  of  research  In  the  Gov- 
ernment sector  nveans  that  this  country  has 
lagged  behind  In  new  and  Improved  prod- 
ucts. In  West  Oermany  only  5  to  10  percent 
of  research  Is  in  defense  and  the  balance  In 
private  Industry. 

What  this  means  In  world  competition  In 
the  sale  of  goods  and  services  hardly  needs 
to  be  polnnted  out.  The  relation  to  Amerl- 
Ica's  unfavorable  balance  ot  payments  Is 
a  direct  one.  As  West  Oermany,  Japan,  and 
Italy  have  built  up  new  plants,  the  United 
States  is  left  today  with  the  unenviable  dis- 
tinction   of    operating    the    most    outdated 


metalworking  machinery  of  any  major  in- 
dustrial power. 

The  Wall  Street  Joumay  last  summer  con- 
ducted a  stirvey  revealing  that  industrialists 
felt  that  high  defense  and  space  research 
salaries  paid  out  of  seemingly  unlimited 
funds  haid  priced  them  out  of  the  market. 
Betweeen  1954  and  1901  personnel  working 
on  Government  research  contracts  rose  317 
percent  to  190.000.  In  this  same  period  in- 
dustry Increased  its  private  research  payroll 
only  30  percent  to  130,000. 

As  the  demand  for  technical  manpower 
grows,  the  supply  dwindles.  According  to 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  survey,  the  demand 
for  new  engineers  alone  now  runs  close  to 
60.000  a  year.  But  in  the  current  calendar 
year  only  about  33,700  will  be  graduated  and 
this  is  down  from  38,134  in  1969.  The  situ- 
ation seems  to  be  nearly  as  acute  in  the 
physical  sciences,  chemistry,  and  physics. 

This  Lb,  of  course,  only  one  aspect  of  the 
cold  war  economy  where  adjustments  are 
vital  if  trouble  is  avoided.  McOovkin 
pointed  out  that  in  the  aircraft  Industry 
over  93  percent  of  all  employees  are  working 
on  warplanes.  In  shipbuilding  the  flgxire  is 
60  percent,  in  radio  and  communications 
equipment,  38  percent.  Unless  these  indus- 
tries are  to  go  on  Into  an  indefinite  future, 
turning  out  more  and  more  war  machines 
to  be  stockpiled,  a  basic  adjustment  will 
have  to  be  faced  up  to. 

A  horrible  example  of  how  not  to  succeed 
by  hardly  trying  at  all  is  in  stockpiling. 
There,  because  of  the  pressure  of  private 
interests,  the  Government  acquired  moun- 
tains of  material  far  beyond  any  foreseeable 
use.  To  repeat  that  on  a  far  larger  scale 
in  armaments  would  be  the  height  of  folly. 


REORGANIZATION  OP  THE  POOD 
AND  DRUG  ADMINISTRATION— A 
SHORT  STEP  TOWARD  IMPROVED 
SCIENTinC  PROGRAMS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  2,  1963,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  Anthony  Cele- 
brezze,  announced  an  important  step  In 
strengthening  one  of  the  vital  compo- 
nents of  that  great  Department,  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration.  The 
Secretary  announced  the  PDA's  long- 
awaited  reorganization  plan. 

The  new  structure  is  based,  in  part,  on 
recommendations  submitted  in  October 
1962  by  the  Second  Citizens  Advisory 
Committee  on  the  PDA.  That  advisory 
group  had  been  appointed  by  Secretary 
Celebrezze's  distinguished  predecessor, 
the  Honorable  Abraham  RiBicorr,  now 
the  distinguished  junior  Senator  from 
Connecticut. 

In  a  public  statement  released  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  I  was  happy  to  com- 
mend the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion reorganization  plan  as  a  construc- 
tive step  forward.  The  plan  will  enable 
the  PDA  to  serve  the  public  health  more 
effectively. 

At  the  same  time,  I  pointed  out  very 
frankly  that,  as  the  PDA  itself  must  be 
aware,  this  plan  represents  only  a  modest 
step  forward.  Giant  strides  are  neces- 
sary in  order  to  have  the  FDA  gain  the 
scientific  stature  of,  say,  the  National 
Institutes  of  Health. 

iNvrrATiON   ro«   dxpaktmkkt's  commkmt 

Por  this  reason,  I  have  asked  the  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary  for  Health 
and  Medical  Affairs,  who  has  been  han- 
dling PDA  problems.  Mr.  B.  Jones,  to 
furnish  a  statement  of  what  I  hope  will 


be  bold  and  comprehensive  plans  to  up- 
grade science  fiirther  In  the  PDA. 

This  statement  would  be  furnished  to 
the  Senate  Government  Operations 
Committee's  Subcommittee  on  Reorga- 
nization and  International  Organiza- 
tions, of  which  I  am  chairman.  This  sub- 
committee has  been  studying  interagency 
drug  issues,  particularly  the  problems  of 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration. 

The  subcommittee  has  compiled  ex- 
pert Judgment  from  scientists  through- 
out the  United  States  by  means  of  an 
extensive  program  of  correspondence, 
over  and  above  our  formal  hearings. 

Our  final  drug  hearings  will  be  held 
prior  to  January  31,  1964,  as  set  forth 
imder  our  current  authority.  Senate 
Resolution  27,  88th  Congress,  1st  session, 
providing  for  study  of  interagency  co- 
ordination. 

THKR    SETS    Or    BACKOKOXTNO    MATCBIALS 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
the  text  of  Secretary  Celebrezze's  helpful 
public  statement  of  November  2 ;  my  own 
statement  of  November  1 1 ;  and  excerpts 
from  comments  by  one  of  the  many 
trade  publications  which  during  the  past 
year  have  discussed  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  reorganization.  This  is 
the  publication  Pood  Chemical  News. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  excerpts  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pazss   Relxasx   bt   HEW 

A  reorganization  of  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  was  announced  today  by  An- 
thony J.  Celebrezze,  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare. 

The  reorganization  adopts  salient  features 
from  recommendations  of  the  Second  Citi- 
zens Advisory  Committee  on  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  which  made  its  report 
in  October  1963. 

In  making  the  announcement.  Secretary 
Celebrezze  said : 

"An  important  feature  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion is  the  upgrading  of  the  scientific  func- 
tions. I  expect  the  reorganization  to  im- 
prove FDA  operations  all  along  the  line,  and 
thereby  provide  more  effective  protection  of 
the  consumers'  Interests. 

"The  reorganization  will  not  entail  the 
expenditure  of  additional  funds.  It  adjusts 
existing  functions  and  deploys  the  staff  so 
that  they  will  be  able  to  operate  more  efll- 
ciently,"  the  Secretary  said. 

George  P.  Larrlck,  Comgalssloner  of  Food 
and  Drugs,  made  the  following  comment: 

"The  plan  which  has  been  approved  by 
Secretary  Celebrezze  has  been  designed  to 
modernize  the  structure  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  the  light  of  Its  new 
and  growing  responsibilities.  It  Is  a  founda- 
tion for  progressive  strengthening  of  con- 
sumer protection  In  regard  to  foods,  drugs, 
medical  devices,  cosmetics,  and  household 
chemical  products  over  the  next  10  years." 

An  Important  feature  of  the  reorganization 
will  be  the  appointment  of  a  National  Ad- 
visory Council  to  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration comprised  of  representative 
citizens  under  the  chairmanship  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Food  and  Drugs.  It  will  advise 
the  administration  on  national  needs  and 
the  effectiveness  of  program  policies. 

A  new  associate  commissioner,  who  will  be 
a  scientist,  will  give  leadership  from  the  Of- 
fice  of  the  Commissioner  to  the  programs  and 
functions  having  to  do  with  medicine,  sci- 
ence, and  research. 

Two  new  bureaus  with  scientific  activities 
are  established — a  Bureau  of  Scientific  Re- 
search,  supporting   FDA's   btulc   mission   of 
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consumer  protection,  and  a  Bureau  of  Sci- 
entific Standards  and  Evaluation,  which  will 
handle  safety  clearance  functions  In  regard 
to  pesticides,  food  additives  and  colors,  and 
develop  scientific  data  to  be  used  in  setting 
standards  and  tolerances.  These  Bureaus  re- 
place the  present  Bureau  of  Biological  and 
Physical  Sciences. 

No  change  Is  contemplated  in  the  present 
Bureau  of  Medicine,  which  has  recently  been 
reorganized  to  handle  new  responsibilities 
under  the  Kefauver-Harris  Drug  Amend- 
menU  of  1963. 

Enforcement  activities  will  be  consolidated 
in  a  single  Bxireau  of  Regulatory  Compliance 
replacing  In  part  the  Bureau  of  Field  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  Enforcement, 
which  presently  have  divided  enforcement 
responsibilities. 

Educational  functlcms  of  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  are  emphasized  in  the 
creation  of  a  new  Bureau  of  Education  and 
Voluntary  Compliance.  This  will  include  the 
Division  of  Advisory  Opinions,  formerly  in 
the  Bureau  of  Enforcement,  which  answers 
industry  Inquiries  on  compliance  problems. 
The  bureau  will  also  Include  the  Industry 
education  branch,  and  the  consumer  educa- 
tion branch  and  consxuner  Inquiries  section 
from  the  present  Division  of  Public  Infor- 
mation, and  the  consumer  consxiltant  pro- 
gram now  in  the  Oflice  of  the  Commissioner. 
Press  and  public  Information  services  will  be 
carried  on  by  a  new  Office  of  Public  Infor- 
mation. 

All  positions  Involved  in  the  reorganization 
are  in  the  career  Civil  Service.  The  following 
list  released  by  Commissioner  Larrlck  shows 
the  organization  units  and  top  personnel  of 
the  Food  and  Driig  Administration  as  they 
will  be  under  the  new  plan : 

Conunlssloner  of  Food  and  Drugs:  George 
P.  Larrlck. 

Deputy  Commissioner:  John  L.  Harvey. 

Associate  Commissioner:  TO  be  appointed. 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Commissioner  for 
National  Advisory  Council  and  Special  Proj- 
ects: Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Mllstead. 

Office  of  Public  Information :  W.  F.  Janssen, 
Director. 

Office  ot  Federal  State  Relations:  James  C. 
Pearaon,  Director. 

Office  of  Emergency  Preparedness :  Dr.  H.  G. 
Underwood,  Director. 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Planning: 
Wlnton  B.  Rankin. 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  Science  Re- 
■ources :  Dr.  O.  L.  Kline. 

Anlstant  Commissioner  for  Regulations: 
Malcolm  R.  Stephens. 

Assistant  Commissioner  for  C^ratlons:  J. 
Kenneth  Elirk. 

Assistant  Conunlssloner  for  Administra- 
tion :  Leo  L.  Miller. 

Bxireau  of  Me^elne:  Director  to  be  ap- 
pointed; Acting  Director  Ralph  O.  Smith, 
MX). 

Bureau  of  Scientific  Research:  Director  to 
be  appointed;  Deputy  EHrector,  Dr.  Daniel 
Banes. 

Bureau  of  Scientific  Standards  &  Evalu- 
ation: R.  S.  Roe,  Director. 

Bureau  of  Regrulatory  Compliance:  Allan 
S.  Rayfleld,  Director. 

Bureau  of  Education  and  Voluntary  Com- 
pliance: DlrectcH"  to  be  appointed;  Deputy 
Director,  Shelbey  T.  Grey. 


SiNATom  HuMPHRrr  Asks  roK  Bold  FDA  Scr- 

KNCX    PrOOEAM    rOS    THE    SiXTIXS 

Senator  HuaniT  H.  HtrKPHBST,  Democrat, 
of  Minnesota,  has  asked  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  present 
a  concrete  program  to  upgrade  science  in  the 
sixties  in  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

A  bold  program  Is  necessary  to  fill  in  the 
noodest  plan  which  recently  reorganised  the 
agency,  HuMPHmrr  said. 

The  reorganisation  plan,  he  oontlntied,  to 
a  tkelpful,  forward  step,   but  it  is  far  too 


short  to  meet  FDA's  science  needs  in  the 
biochenalcal  age. 

The  Minnesota  Senator  is  chainnan  of  a 
Senate  Ck>vemment  Operatkms  Subcommit- 
tee, which  has  been  studying  Federal  drug 
policies. 

He  addressed  hla  request  to  Bolsfeuillet 
Jones,  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  who  has 
been  handling  FDA  problems. 

Senator  Rumphrkt  said  FDA's  reorganiza- 
tion will  "definitely  serve  consumer  interests, 
as  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Celebrezze  has  soundly  stated." 

But,  HuMPHSZT  continued,  the  scientific 
elements  in  the  plan  are  only  a  shadow  of 
what  was  recommended  13  months  ago  by 
the  Second  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Agency. 

The  plan's  failure  to  establish  a  strong. 
Independent  Food  and  Drugs  Institute  or  its 
equivalent  "is  the  greatest  single  disappoint- 
ment," HUMPHKZT  said. 

"Comparatively  Uttle  is  accomplished  by 
mere  establishment  of  a  new  post  of  Asso- 
ciate Commissioner  for  Science  or  by  retl- 
tllng  and  shuffling  certain  other  science 
xuiits"  he  said. 

Humphrey  expressed  continuing  con- 
fidence in  Secretary  Celebrezze  whom  he 
termed  a  vigorous,  able  administrator. 
"The  Secretary  knows  that  it  takes  people, 
resources,  and  programs  to  fill  in  what  any 
organization  chart  may  promise,"  Humpbxxt 
said. 

FDA,  he  continued,  "Is  to  be  commended 
for  recent  Improvements."  "The  agency, 
which  has  long  been  an  orphan  In  Federal 
science  support,  is  now  experiencing  natiiral 
growing  pains,  in  order  to  fulfill  complex  re- 
quirements under  the  Kefauver-Harris  drug 
law  and  new  regxilations." 

"The  problem  la,  however,  that  the  food, 
drug  and  cosmetic  industries  are  so  dynamic 
and  are  in  such  a  scientific  revolution  that 
FDA  can't  keep  up  with  them." 

"It  isn't  fair  to  FDA.  to  the  regulated 
Industries  or  to  the  public  If  the  Agency 
has  lees  than  the  beet  in  scientific  plans, 
personnel,  salaries,  equipment,  and  relation- 
ships with  the  scientific  community." 

He  cited  as  an  example  the  need  for  close 
FDA  "teamwork  with  new  and  expanded 
university  departments  of  clinical  pharma- 
cology in  teaching  hospitals  throughout  the 
country."  This  requires  a  "two-way  flow  of 
ideas,  experiences,  and  manp>ower,"  he  said. 
FDA  must  "become  mc»«  than  a  mere  regu- 
latory agency  with  a  few  scientific  actlviUee. 
It  miist  become  a  regulat<x7-Bcientlfic  agency 
with  a  stature  as  high  as  that  of  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health."  It  is  not  go- 
ing to  gain  NIH's  reputation,  he  said,  "by  a 
game  of  'musical  chairs'  or  by  merely  invent- 
ing new  titles  on  its  stationery  or  on  office 
doors." 

"It  is  a  little  difficult,"  he  said,  "to  figvire 
out  why  It  took  18  months  to  come  up  with 
so  limited  a  reorganization  proposal." 

A  National  Advisory  Council  to  the  Agency 
still  has  not  been  appointed,  although  It  has 
been  recommended  by  authorities  for  not 
less  than  5  years,  he  noted. 

In  addition,  specialized  advisory  panels 
should  long  since  have  been  estaUished. 
Such  panels  would  consist  of  the  foremost 
experts  in  the  land  In  major  medical  spe- 
cialties like  pediatric,  cardo-vascular,  and 
psychiatric  drugs. 

He  added  a  note  of  caution,  however. 
"Some  people  would  apparently  like  to  set 
some  senior  panel  up  over  FDA  and  stack 
the  panel.  Their  hofw  is  apparently  to  have 
the  panel  then  exercise  a  veto  over  any  of 
FDA's  drug  decisions  which  self-interest 
groups  dont  like. 

"Consider  what  could  have  happened  \m- 
der  such  circumstances  In  the  ease  of  the 
baby-deforming  drug,  thalidomide.     If  tlM 


company  could  have  gone  Over  the  head  of 
Dr.  Frances  Kelsey,  It  might  have  pressiued 
some  weak  panel  into  requesting  her  to  re- 
lease the  drug.  The  result  could  have  been 
tragic,"  HxTMPHKXT  said. 

"There  is  no  substitute  for  strength  and 
excellence  In  regulat(»'y  scientific  person- 
nel," be  continued.  "Such  personnel  should 
be  ready  and  willing  to  consider  the  best 
advice  available,  but  they  must  not  be 
pressured  Into  sacrificing  the  public's  In- 
terest to  the  demands  of  some  self-interest 
group." 

"Excessive  fear  or  arbitrary  pressvire  can 
have  the  harmful  result  of  blocking  the  re- 
lease of  a  truly  valuable  drug,"  he  concluded. 
"By  contrast,  an  attitude  of  recklessness  or 
arbitrary  pressure  could  result  in  the  op- 
posite— in  the  needless  releasing  of  a  dnig 
whose  dangers  outweigh  its  advantages. 

"A  middle  ground  Is  needed.  It  can  only 
be  attained  if  FDA  becomes  a  part  of  the 
mainstream  of  scientific  excellence.  That 
goal  is  yet  to  be  achieved." 

(From  Food  Chemical  News,  Sept.  3,  1963] 
MoTTNTiNC  CsmcisM  OP  FDA  Pon«TS  Uf 

RSORCAXIZATION    NEKD 

Recent  criticism  of  ttie  Food  and  Drug 
Administration,  both  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  in  the  public  press,  point  up 
the  need  for  a  long-overdue  reorganization 
of  the  agency. 

•  •  •  •  • 

An  administrative  reorganization  ot  FDA  is 
needed  because  its  organlzaticm  has  not  kept 
up  with  its  vastly  expanded  size.  One  or  two 
men  can  no  longer  make  all  the  decisions. 

[From  Food  Chemical  News.  Dec.  3.   1902] 

FDA-IWUUS'I'ST         COOPBKATIOir,         VOLtnfTABT 

CoMPLiAHCS    Is    Major    TRcin    at    TU; 

JoNzs  CoNmics  That  CAC  Rxpokt  Wnx 

Bx  Used  as  QTrms 

The  Food  and  Dnig  Administration  and 
reg\ilated  Industries  had  a  1-day  sweetness 
and  light  session  last  week  in  Washington, 
as  the  annual  Pood  Law  Instltute-FDA  con- 
ference hit  a  peak  of  undramatic  together- 
ness. 

The  CAC  report  was,  of  course,  the  chief 
topic  of  Interest  at  the  FLI  meeting,  and 
HKWs  Bolsfeuillet  Jones  made  his  first 
public  statements  on  the  report  at  the  an- 
nual TU  banquet.  Jones,  special  assistant 
for  health  matters,  has  emerged  as  the  key 
man  in  implementation  of  the  CAC  report. 
In  his  speech,  he  confirmed  that  the  report 
will  be  used  as  a  mandate  for  a  reorganiza- 
tion of  FDA,  but  tiiat  the  actual  changes 
will  be  worked  out  by  FDA 'ers  and  Jones 
(see  Food  Chemical  News,  Nov.  5.  p.  13). 

CAC  RECOMMKirDATTONS  WnX  NOT  BS  POLLOWSS 
TO   TRX  UTTRE 

Jones  made  It  clear  that  the  CAC  report 
will  be  used  as  a  gtiide  rather  than  a  de- 
tailed map,  saying,  "Obviously  we  will  not 
follow  the  letter  of  all  recommendations." 
He  explained  that,  "It  is  understood — and 
the  report  clearly  stated — that  specific  recom- 
mendations were  intended  to  be  illustrative 
rather  than  definitive." 

An  overall  reorganization  for  PDA  "Is 
timely  and  necessary,"  Jones  said,  although 
he  commented  that  it  would  not  be  accom- 
plished "precisely  as  set  forth  In  the  report." 
He  revealed  that  "such  reorganization  plan- 
ning is  actively  underway." 

The  CAC's  comment  that  FDA's  scientific 
programs  should  be  strengthened,  Jones  said, 
is  "valid. '  He  added:  "Just  how  this  U  to 
be  done  is  not  yet  dear.  That  It  will  be 
done,  however.  Is  certain."  The  CAC  had 
urged  splitting  off  FDA's  scientific  work  into 
a  Food  and  Drag  Institute.  It  Is  believed 
that  FDA  wUl  upgrade  its  selentista  without 
taking  such  a  drastic  step. 
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(Prom  Food  Cbemical  News,  Feb.   11.   1963] 

What  Hapvcivxd  to  tbb  Reoioanization  or 

FDA? 

In  October,  the  Cltlaexu  Adviaory  Com- 
mittee called  for  a  top-to-bottom  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration. 
In  November,  Bolsfeulllet  Jones,  special  as- 
sistant to  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare,  was  given  chief  responsibility 
for  the  FDA  reorganization.  HEW  set  a 
January  1  deadline  for  the  reorganization 
plan — with  the  Implication  that  something 
should  be  done  by  the  time  Congress  re- 
ctmvened. 

FDA's  New  Drug  Division  was  reorganized 
(see  Food  Chemical  News,  Dec.  24.  p.  5), 
Just  in  time  to  satisfy  drug-conscious  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  as  they  returned  to  Wash- 
ington. iBut  there  has  been  no  further  ac- 
tion. 

It  bad  appeared  that  "Bo"  Jones  had 
shrouded  his  work  In  secrecy.  The  siisplcion 
is  now  growing  that  there  Is  nothing  to  be 
secretive  about,  that  little  has  been  done. 

Around  WEW.  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
reorganization  of  FDA  is  a  complex  matter, 
that  Jones  does  not  have  a  large  staff  to 
assist  him.  that  FDA  Is  not  the  only  matter 
re<iulrlng  attention  from  Jones. 

The  fact  remains,  however,  that  Jones  had 
discussed  reorganization  with  FDA  Commis- 
sioner lArrlck  even  before  issuance  of  the 
CAC  report  (see  Food  Chemical  News,  Nov. 
5,  p.  12).  Since  the  CAC  recommendation 
for  a  complete  reorganization  (see  Food 
Chemical  News,  Oct.  29.  p.  13),  FDA  has 
sent  a  reorganization  plan  to  Jones'  desk. 
He  also  has  before  him  the  reorganl- 
lation  plan  contained  in  the  CAC  report,  plus 
reorganization  ideas  from  another  HEW  top- 
slder. 

rOA  MORALE  SLIPS  IN   ESA   OF  UNCXaTAINTT 

FDA  is  In  need  of  a  reorganization  (see 
Food  Chemical  News,  Sept.  3.  p.  6).  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  Larrick  requested  appoint- 
ment of  the  CAC  to  gain  a  mandate  to  Justify 
reorganization . 

However,  there  was  no  great  rush  about  a 
reorganization.  The  programed  changes 
would  have  permitted  an  agency  doing  a  good 
Job,  by  and  large,  to  do  a  better  Job.  The 
need  for  the  reorganization  became  pressing 
only  when  HEW  responded  to  the  CAC  report 
by  promising  a  quick  reorganization  of  FDA. 

Falliire  to  keep  this  promise  has  resulted 
in  a  period  of  uncertainty  and  low  morale 
for  FDA'ers,  who  do  not  know  what  their 
positions  will  be  after  the  reorganization. 

[From  Food  Chemical  News.  Apr.   15,   1963] 

Boistueiilet  Jones,  special  assistant  to 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Secretary 
Celebrezze,  told  Food  Chemical  News  last 
week  be  believes  part  of  the  plans  for  FDA's 
reorganization  will  be  disclosed  at  the  hear- 
ings at  which  he  will  be  one  of  the  key 
witnesses. 

Enough  progress  has  been  made,  he  said, 
to  be  able  to  give  some  of  the  details  of  the 
reorganization  if  questions  on  the  subject 
are  posed  by  Robkbts'  House  subcommit- 
tee. "We're  moving  along  very  nicely,"  he 
said,  adding:  "I  think  we've  made  progress." 
Jones  said  many  pieces  need  to  be  put  to- 
gether before  final  plans  can  be  formulated. 


(From  Food  Chemical  News,  Sept.  9,   1963] 

"Bo"  Jones  Is  Expected  To  Reveal  Details 
or  FDA  Rborganization 

After  months  of  delay  and  secrecy.  Bols- 
feulllet Jones,  special  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  Department  assistant  for  health  and 
medical  affairs,  will  reveal  shortly  his  plans 
for  reorganizing  the  Food  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. 

The  plan  will  be  unveiled  before  Senator 
HiTMPHKrr's  Reorganizations  Subcommit- 
tee at  2  days  of  hearings,  which  have  been 
tentatively    scheduled    for    Wednesday    and 


Thursday,  September  11  and  13,  but  may 
be  put  off  until  a  later  date  because  of  con- 
flicts on  the  Senator's  schedule. 

Jones  promised  the  plans  of  the  reorga- 
nization within  3  to  6  months  when  testify- 
ing before  a  House  Public  Health  and  Wel- 
fare Subcommittee  In  the  spring  (see  Food 
Chemical  News,  May  30,  p.  7).  He  testified 
nearly  4  months  ago  that  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  FDA's  Citizens  Advisory  Com- 
mittee report,  including  the  establishment 
of  a  Food  and  Drug  Institute  as  well  as  a 
Food  and  Drug  National  Advisory  Council, 
would  be  adopted  In  his  reorganization. 

commendation  or  SECaETART  CKLEBREZZE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  It 
should  be  mentioned  that  this  and  other 
industry  and  trade  publications  have 
been  concerned,  as  have  been  congres- 
sional sources,  over  delays  in  this  reor- 
ganization effort. 

We  well  realize,  of  course,  the  many 
other  legislative  issues  which  have  had 
to  receive  Secretary  Celebrezze's  personal 
attention  during  the  past  crowded  year. 

I  want  it  quite  clear  that  I  have  a  high 
regard  for  Secretary  Celebrezze.  He  is 
an  able  and  vigorous  administrator. 
Necessarily,  in  that  vast,  complex  De- 
partment, he  has  had  to  delegate  many 
issues  to  other  offices,  as  in  this  particular 
instance. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  wish  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  proposal 
we  have  made  in  the  committee  for  fur- 
ther advances  by  and  the  improvement  of 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.  This 
agency  does  not  seem  to  be  one  of  the 
Government  agencies  which  arouse  much 
public  attention;  but  it  is  a  very  impor- 
tant agency,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  new  Drug  Act,  the  Kefauver- 
Harris  Act,  of  last  year.  The  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  has  very  great  re- 
sponsibilities in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic health  and  the  public  safety.  It  needs 
more  attention  from  Congress  and  more 
scientific  personnel  and  better  facilities 
with  which  to  conduct  its  work 

I  have  often  been  critical  of  many  of 
the  procedures  and  decisions  of  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration,  but  I  must 
also  be  critical  of  Congress.  Congress 
has  not  provided  this  agency  with  the 
necessary  manpower,  salary  schedule, 
scientific  personnel,  and  technical  staff 
and  the  facilities  needed  to  enable  it  to 
do  effective  work  as  a  scientific  agency 
of  the  Ctovemment.  The  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  is  both  a  police-power 
agency — for  it  polices  food  and  drug 
products  and  examines  their  purity,  effi- 
cacy and  therapeutic  value.  It  also  is 
an  important  research  agency,  conduct- 
ing research  in  regard  to  new  drugs  and 
studies  of  their  application,  all  of  which 
are  extremely  important  in  connection 
with  the  public  health. 

Therefore,  I  am  very  happy  that  my 
statement  of  several  weeks  ago  will  be 
looked  upon,  not  as  a  critical  one,  but 
as  one  encouraging  this  agency  to  do 
even  more  than  it  has  done. 

The  Citizens  Advisory  Committee  made 
some  very  constructive  proposals.  Some 
of  them  have  been  adopted  in  the  re- 
organization plan,  and  others  await  ac- 
tion. I  encourage  both  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Educatioiv.,wd  Welfare  and  Mr. 
Gteorge  Larrick,  the'T'ood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministrator, to  give  special  attention  to 
the  other  recommendations.     We  can- 


not afford  to  settle  for  second  best  in 
dealing  with  the  reorganization  and  im- 
provement of  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration. 

Our  subcommittee  will  continue  its 
hearings;  and  we  hope  to  be  able  to  pre- 
sent before  the  end  of  the  year  a  rather 
thoughtful  and,  I  trust,  helpful  summary 
of  our  activities. 


PUBLIC  ACCOMMODATIONS  PRO- 
VISION IN  THE  BRACERO  PRO- 
GRAM 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey, 
who  today  spoke  to  me  privately  in  re- 
gard to  the  so-called  bracero  bill.  I  wish 
to  conunend  him  for  his  work  on  that 
bill,  for  the  hearings  he  held  in  regard 
to  it,  and  for  the  effective  leadership  he 
has  given  to  the  examination  of  this  type 
of  employment. 

As  I  recall,  he  brought  to  our  atten- 
tion the  fact  that  in  passing  the  bracero 
bill  the  Senate  adopted  the  McCarthy 
amendments:  but  the  bill  as  it  will  come 
to  us  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  include  a  House  amendment  strik- 
ing out  the  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Senate.  Nevertheless,  that  bill  author- 
izes a  so-called  public  accommodations 
feature  in  this  Government's  ttgreement 
with  Mexico  which  has  been  expressly 
approved,  several  times,  by  the  Senate. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     Yes. 

This  program  was  enacted  In  1951. 
Article  8  of  the  agreement  with  Mexico 
authorized  by  Public  Law  78  is  described 
as  a  prohibition  against  discrimination; 
and  it  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  nor  permitted  to  remain  in  localities 
in  which  Mexicans  are  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry. 

I  believe  it  would  be  helpful  to  our 
debate  on  Wednesday  to  have  the  entire 
article  8  of  the  migrant  labor  agree- 
ment of  1951,  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  that  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARTICLE     B — PROHmnON     AGAINST    DISCRIMINA- 
TION 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  nor  permitted  to  remain  in  localities 
in  which  Mexicans  are  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry. 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  agreement  and  from  time  to 
time  thereafter,  the  Mexican  Ministry  for 
Foreign  Relations  will  furnish  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  a  listing  of  the  communities  in 
which  it  considers  that  discrimination 
against  Mexicans  exists.  If  there  is  con- 
currence by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  there 
is  such  discrimination  in  any  such  area,  be 
will  not  issue,  or  where  appropriate  will  with- 
draw, the  authorization  provided  for  In 
article  10. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  concvir, 
the  appropriate  Mexican  Consul  may  request 
a  statement  signed  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  officers  of  the  chief  law  enforcement 
officer  of  the  community  in  which  the  Mexi- 
can workers  are  to  be  employed,  pledging 
for  the  community  that: 
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(a)  No  discrimitvatory  acts  will  be  perpe- 
trated against  Mexicans  in  that  locality;  and 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Mexican  Consul 
reports  the  existence  of  acts  of  discrimina- 
tion against  any  Mexican  because  of  ancestry 
or  nationality,  the  local  governmental  officers 
who  signed  the  statement  will  have  such 
complaints  promptly  Investigated  and  take 
such  community  and  Individual  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the  community 
pledge. 

The  Mexican  Government  will  permit  em- 
ployment in  such  areas  If  such  pledges  are 
furnished. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Mexican  Consul  n^Ktrts  that  discriminatory 
acts  have  been  committed  against  Mexicans 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry  In  a 
locality  where  Mexican  workers  are  employed, 
the  Mexican  Consul  having  Jurisdiction  in 
the  locality  may  request  the  representative  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Join  the  Mexican 
Consul  in  a  Joint  investigation  in  which 
event  the  procedure  prescribed  in  article  30 
of  this  agreement  will  be  followed. 

EbcPLANATORT  Novi. — The  use  of  the  word 
"authorization"  is  simply  an  editorial  change 
to  conform  the  language  In  this  provision 
with  the  appropriate  terminology  contained 
in  articles  1  and  10.) 

Joint  interpretation  and  amendment  of 
March  1954 

The  Government  of  Mexico  will  not  Include 
"counties"  under  article  8  of  the  agreement 
in  the  list  of  towns,  communities,  localities, 
and  places  where  it  is  considered  that  dis- 
crimination exists  against  Mexicans  on  ac- 
count of  their  nationality  or  of  their 
ancestry. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  This 
program  has  been  extended  six  times  by 
very  large  votes — not  regional  votes,  but 
from  the  south,  east,  and  west.  The 
public  accommodations  part  of  the  leg- 
islation has  thereby  been  approved  six 
times  by  the  full  Congress.  Let  me  say 
to  those  who  feel  that  the  public  accom- 
modations provisions  in  title  II  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  are  unconstitutional  that 
the  Congress  has  given  the  lie  to  that 
argument  by  enacting  this  provision  six 
times.  It  has  been  effective  in  many 
communities  where  there  was  discrimi- 
nation because  of  Mexican  nationality 
or  ancestry.  Under  the  provisions  of  the 
article,  the  authorities  have  gone  in  and 
have  made  swimming  pools  and  other 
areas  of  public  accommodations  avail- 
able to  everyone— including  Mexican  na- 
tionals. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcord  at 
this  point  a  letter  from  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  which  dis- 
cusses the  analogy  between  public  ac- 
commodations provisions  authorized  by 
Public  Law  78  and  the  public  accom- 
modations provisions  of  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  , , 

II  October  23. 1963. 

Hon.  Harrison  A.  Williams,  Jr.. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C, 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  I  have  read  with 
intei;est  your  letter  of  September  23,  1963. 
regarding  article  8  of  the  migrant  labor 
agreement  between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico,  entered  Into  pursuant  to  the  au- 
thority conferred  by  Public  Law  78,  82d  Con- 
gress (65  Stat.  119,  7  U.S.C.  1461  et.  seq).  I 
agree  with  your  suggestion  that  this  statu- 


tory program,  which  has  been  In  effect  for 
12  years  and  affirmed  by  Congress  on  numer- 
ous occasions  (67  Stat.  500;  69  Stat.  615;  72 
Stat.  934;  74  Stet.  1021;  76  SUt.  761).  has 
Implications  for  the  civil  rights  legislation 
which  Is  now  pending  before  the  Congress. 

It  seems  evident  that  those  Members  of 
Congress  who  voted  in  favor  of  continuing 
and  extending  this  program  saw  no  objection 
in  principle  to  the  use  of  governmental  sanc- 
tions to  prevent  discrimination  based  on  race 
or  national  origin  in  facilities  that  are  open 
to  the  public.  To  the  extent  that  they  saw 
disadvantages  in  governmental  action  that 
would  have  the  effect  of  compelling  aban- 
donment of  discriminatory  policies  and  prac- 
tices, presumably  they  reasoned  that  such 
disadvantages  were  outweighed  either  by 
moral  considerations  or  by  the  economic 
benefits  to  be  gained  from  the  program. 
Needless  to  say,  I  believe  that  slmUar  moral 
and  economic  considerations  not  only  Justify 
but  require  enactment  of  the  proposed  civil 
righU  legislation. 

I  appreciate  very  much  your  bringing  this 
matter  to  my  attention. 
Sincerely, 


Attorney  General. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hart 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hold  in  my  hand 
a  copy  of  the  speech  made  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey  on  September  19, 
1963,  entitled,  "What  Is  New  About  A 
Public  Accommodations  Law?  Such  a 
law  has  been  on  the  books  for  12  years, 
and  expressly  approved  six  times  by  the 
HB.  Senate." 

The  Senator  points  out  that  Public 
Law  78,  which  is  the  Mexican  Labor  Act. 
contains  an  antidiscrimination  provi- 
sion which  has  been  enforced  many 
times. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
Senator's  speech : 

For  instance,  in  Slaton,  Tex.,  In  the  sum- 
mer of  1960,  the  Labor  Department  Investi- 
gated and  found  that  there  was  discrimina- 
tion at  restaurants,  bowling  alleys,  and  the 
city  swimming  pool.  At  that  time,  the  mat- 
ter was  satisfactorily  concluded  without  the 
necessity  of  removing  the  Mexican  nationals 
under  contract  in  the  area. 

In  the  summer  of  1961,  a  formal  complaint 
was  made  alleging  that  the  Slaton  City  swim- 
ming pool  was  being  operated  on  a  white- 
only  basis  and  that  American  school  chil- 
dren of  Mexican  ancestry — not  merely  Mex- 
ican nationals — were  denied  the  use  of  the 
swimming  pool.  Negotiations  with  city  offi- 
cials followed  the  investigation  in  an  effort 
to  eliminate  this  discrimination. 

The  Mexican  Government  requested  the 
immediate  removal  of  all  Mexicans  working 
In  the  Slaton  area.  Through  negotiations 
with  Slaton  city  officials,  the  situation  was 
eventually  resolved  In  1962  when  the  city 
of  Slaton  opened  Its  swimming  pool  to  all 
members  of  the  public. 

Then  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  Williams]  pointed  out: 

It  would  appear  that  article  8  of  Public 
Law  78  goes  far  beyond  the  public  accommo- 
dation proposals  In  the  President's  civil 
rights  legislation.  Unlike  the  public  accom- 
odations provision  of  the  civil  rights  bill, 
which  only  prohibits  discrimination  by  busi- 
nesses that  affect  Interstate  commerce,  Pub- 


lic Law  78  prohibits  discrimination  regard- 
less of  whether  interstate  commerce  Is 
Involved. 

The   Senator   from   New    Jersey   has 
properly  pointed  out  that  if  the  public 
accommodations  provisions  of  the  bill  (S. 
1731)  are  unconstitutional,  as  some  have 
claimed,  it  would  seem  clear  that  the 
nondiscrimination     provisions     in     the 
agreement  with  Mexico   authorized  by 
Public  Law  78  are  equally  unconstitu- 
tional, for  under  those  provisions  busi- 
nessmen would  not  be  allowed  to  dis- 
criminate    among    customers    without 
being  subject  to  governmental  sanctions. 
Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  has  pointed  out — and  I  agree  with 
him — that  the  sanctions  authorized  by 
Public  Law  78  to  prevent  discrimination 
are  even  more  severe  than  the  sanctions 
under  title  n  of  the  civil  rights  measure. 
Thus  It  seems  to  me  that  much  of  the 
hullabaloo  and  much  of  the  skirmishing 
and  arguing  about  public  accommoda- 
tions legislation  is  really  rhetoric  and  is 
not  based  upon  accepted  public  policy. 
Here  we  have  a  law  that  has  been  passed 
by  the  Congress  several  times.    It  is  ac- 
tively sponsored  by  able  Members  of  this 
body.    Yet  that  law  authorizes  prohibi- 
tions against  any  discrimination  In  pub- 
lic accommodations,  whether  they  are 
private  or  public.   Article  8  prohibits  any 
discrimination  in  emplosmaent.    It  Is  a 
totally  nondiscriminatory  provision  that 
has  been  authorized  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

It  has  been  enacted  in  part  because 
some  p>eople  wanted  that  type  of  labor 
which  they  said  they  could  not  obtain 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation — even 
though  I  disagree  with  that  conclusion. 
But  the  Mexican  Government  has  in- 
sisted that  its  nationals  be  treated  as 
human  beings  equ.\!  with  any  other 
human  beings.  The  Mexican  Govern- 
ment has  demanded  of  the  Congress  and 
of  the  Government  that  its  nationals  be 
treated  on  a  basis  of  full  equality.  If  a 
foreign  government  can  demand  of  our 
Government  that  its  nationals  be  treated 
on  the  basis  of  equality  in  every  type 
of  facility  that  this  country  has  within 
Its  boundaries,  then  why  cannot  the 
Government  of  tihe  United  States  Insist 
that  all  of  its  citizens  be  treated  as 
equals,  with  full  equality  of  treatment, 
accommodation  and  privilege  In  any 
facility  in  any  part  of  the  United  States? 
We  are  much  indebted  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  for  his  splendid  speech 
on  September  19.  1963.  The  Senator's 
speech  is  in  the  Record.  But  I  think 
that  when  we  come  to  vote  tomorrow, 
or  whenever  the  vote  takes  place  on  the 
so-called  bracero  bill,  we  ought  to  know 
that  In  the  past  the  bracero  legislation 
has  authorized  a  nondiscriminatory  pro- 
vision. It  has  authorized  a  public  ac- 
commodations provision  so  that  we  will 
have  a  pretty  good  idea  of  what  we  are 
talking  about  when  we  proceed  to  discuss 
that  important  item  of  legislation. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  having  the  force  of  the 
majority  whip  behind  what  I  consider 
one  of  the  fundamentals  of  justice.  If 
we  are  in  a  position  to  do  justice  for  the 
Mexican  national  or  the  Mexican - 
American,  with  equal  force  we  should  be 
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able  to  do  it  for  Americans,  whoever 
they  are. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. I  appreciate  his  willingness  to  be 
present  in  the  Chamber  at  this  late  hour. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  we  had  been  dis- 
cussing the  subject  earlier  in  the  day, 
because  I  thought  the  bracero  bill  might 
be  before  the  Senate  today.  But  some 
Senators  were  necessarily  absent  and 
could  not  be  here  to  consider  the  bill.  I 
thought  that  we  ought  to  get  into  the 
Record,  at  least,  that  feature  of  the 
previous  legislation. 

The  bill  which  was  passed  by  the  Sen- 
ate is  good,  sound,  public  policy.  It  Is 
my  intention  that  when  the  House 
amendments  are  called  up  to  urge  that 
that  bill  go  to  conference,  and  that  the 
House  amendment  not  be  accepted  by 
the  Senate.  I  believe  that  we  would  be 
making  a  very  serious  mistake  If  we 
supported  the  House  amendments  after 
the  action  that  was  taken  in  this  body. 
I  know  that  we  will  have  not  only  the 
support  but  the  leadership  of  the  Senator 
from  Ne  w  J  ersey .  — 

I  should  like  to  add  once  again  that 
his  work  is  a  kind  of  labor  of  love  for 
Justice  and  equity,  because  very  little 
public  attention  is  given  to  such  subjects. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  is  the  first  Senator  who  has  con- 
ducted wide-scale  hearings  on  these  very 
important  problems  facing  our  migrant 
laborera  There  have  been  many  other 
hearings  over  the  years  in  the  Cominit- 
tee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  but  I 
know  of  the  work  that  the  Senator  has 
put  into  the  subject  of  migratory  labor. 
I  know  the  work  of  my  colleague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCahthy],  and  the  work  of  the  junior 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart].  All 
of  them  have  given  great  support  to  the 
measure.  I  am  hopeful  that  when  the 
House  amendment  is  debated,  we  shall 
have  the  same  forceful  leadership  that 
we  had  a  few  months  ago  when  we  were 
able  to  modify  the  bill  as  it  came  from 
committee  and  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ments were  added  to  make  it  a  reasoii- 
ably  good  proposal. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  wish 
to  make  one  or  two  statements.  Certain- 
ly the  leadership  in  obtaining  the  im- 
provement of  the  bracero  program  in 
respect  to  equal  treatment  for  American 
workers  has.  of  course,  been  provided  by 
the  Senator's  junior  colleague  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy ].  I  have  been 
working  on  the  migratory  problem  ever 
since  I  have  been  in  the  Senate;  but. 
when  we  were  colleagues  in  the  House.  It 
was  the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
who  first  attracted  me  to  the  subject  as  a 
humanitarian  part  of  the  work  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  indebted  to  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy! 
as  well  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  for  the  passion 
with  which  they  have  tried  to  bring  hope 
to  American  migrant  workers. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  fact  that  the 
amendments  to  the  Senate  bill  are  known 
as  the  McCarthy  amendments  indicates, 
I  believe,  the  quality  of  the  work  of  my 


distinguished  colleague.  I  pay  him  well- 
deserved  praise,  not  only  for  his  success 
as  a  legislator  but,  more  importantly,  be- 
cause he  is  willing  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  migratory  workers.  Over  the 
years,  these  people  frequently  have  not 
had  sufficient  representation.       " 

The  McCarthy  amendment  is  related 
not  only  to  Mexican^fiationals  but  also  to 
our  own  American  citizens,  so  that 
Americans  will  be  treated  equally. 

We  should  maintain  the  Senate  bill. 
I  know  we  will  make  a  determined  effort 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  On  the  subject  of 
migratory  labor,  I  recall  that  the  initial 
work  on  migratory  labor  legislation  was 
the  result  of  a  study  made  in  1940,  1941, 
and  1942.  I  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  serving  in  the  House  at  the 
time.  It  was  called  the  Tolan  committee. 
It  did  not  deal  so  much  with  Mexican 
labor  and  the  problems  existing  today 
-as- it  did  with  the  whole  question  of  the 
shifting  of  labor.  This  was  in  the  after- 
math of  the  dust  storms  which  ravaged 
the  Midwest,  with  the  migration  of  the 
"Okies"  and  "Arkies."  The  discussion 
included  the  mobility  in  order  to  supply 
our  defense  plants,  since  we  were  getting 
ready  for  the  onrushing  war. 

It  was  a  tremendous  study.  I  look 
back  upon  it  with  a  great  deal  of  pleas- 
ure. I  recommend  a  reference  to  those 
hearings  and  to  the  reports  to  anyone 
who  is  interested  in  the  general  subject 
of  migratory  labor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  the  subcommittee  has  drawn 
on  the  findings  and  conclusions  of  the 
committee  on  which  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  served. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  did  much  of  the  foun- 
dation work  which  has  been  most  bene- 
ficial to  the  work  of  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  and  to  the  Mi- 
gratory Labor  Subcommittee. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  an- 
other Member  of  the  Senate  served  on 
that  committee — the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Cttrtis],  who  was  a  Member 
of  the  House  at  the  time. 


FURNISmNO  OF  AUTOMOBILE  TO 
MARTIN  LUTHER  KING  BY  DE- 
PARTMENT OF  JUSTICE 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President, 
within  the  past  few  days  the  E>epartment 
of  Justice  has  announced  that  Felton 
Henderson,  while  an  attorney  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  provided  an  auto- 
mobile rented  by  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice for  the  purpose  of  transporting  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  from  Birmingham  to 
Selma,  Ala.,  on  October  15,  1963,  in  order 
that  Martin  Luther  King  might  attend  a 
so-called  civil  rights  rally.  The  willful 
defiance  of  duly  constituted  authority, 
both  executive  and  judicial,  in  the  name 
of  "civil  disobedience"  is  the  declared  and 
practiced  purpose  of  Martin  Luther  King. 
In  one  community  after  another  King 
has  incited  masses  of  people  to  defy,  de- 
liberately and  contemptibly,  lawful  or- 


ders of  competent  courts  of  those  juris- 
dictions. He  has  encouraged  young  peo- 
ple, some  in  their  early  teens,  to  obstruct 
Justice  and  to  invite  arrest  and  imprison- 
ment. All  of  this,  I  regret  to  say,  he  pro- 
claims in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of  Peace 
and  Justice. 

At  LitUe  Rock,  at  Oxford,  at  Tusca- 
loosa, the  Government  of  the  United 
States  mobilized  its  military  might,  ex- 
pended millions  of  its  dollars,  and  im- 
posed a  full  measure  of  its  awesome  pow- 
er for  the  declared  purpose  of  protecting 
the  integrity  of  court  orders. 

With  this  self-professed  dedication  to 
the  integrity  of  court  orders  the  U.S. 
Government  has  now  admitted  providing 
transportation  to  one  whose  very  pxu:- 
pose  is  to  defy  court  orders. 

That  such  transportation  was  "con- 
trary to  Department  of  Justice  regula- 
tions" begs  the  real  questions. 

Does  the  Department  of  Justice  have 
two  standards  of  respect  for  the  courts: 
one  for  those  with  which  individuals 
within  the  Department  may  agree  and 
another  for  those  with  which  they  dis- 
agree? 

Is  there  such  a  climate  of  advocacy 
prevailing  within  the  Department  that 
employees  are  moved  to  bestow  ^>ecial 
privileges  and  benefits  not  available  to 
other  citisens  upon  those  whose  purpose 
they  advocate? 

Is  the  Department  so  disi>osed  to  ques- 
tion the  integrity  of  every  southern 
sheriff  and  other  law  enforcement  official 
that  it  would  dismiss  out  of  hand  every 
report  emanating  from  such  officials 
without  even  appropriate  investigation? 

This  question  is  a  most  Important  one, 
particularly  in  view  of  Attorney  General 
Robert  Kennedy's  comments  regarding 
Sheriff  Jim  Clark,  of  Dallas  County. 
Just  as  soon  as  I  learned  that  Sheriff 
Clark  had  discovered  Martin  Luther 
King's  using  a  car  rented  by  the  Justice 
Department,  I  got  in  touch  with  the  At- 
torney General  and  protested  the  matter 
as  vigorously  as  I  could.  I  asked  for  a 
full  investigation  and  report.  In  that 
report,  the  Attorney  General  said: 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  neither 
the  Chevrolet  nor  the  Ford,  nor  any  other 
car  rented  by  the  Department  of  Juetlce.  was 
used  to  transport  Reverend  King.  The  re- 
ports to  the  contrary  are  false.  Any  efforts 
to  ascertain  the  truth  would  have  revealed 
these  facta. 

Later  when  the  Atton^y  General  ad- 
vised me  that  Department  Attorney 
Henderson  had  lied  about  the  matter, 
the  Attorney  General  furnished  me  with 
a  statement  to  correct,  as  he  put  it  "the 
inaccurate  information"  which  he  had 
earlier  furnished  me.  In  short,  on  Octo- 
ber 22  the  Attorney  General  complained 
loudly  that  if  Sheriff  Clark  had  made 
any  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth,  the 
sheriff  would  ni^'  have  made  the  charges 
that  he  did.  However,  less  than  2  weeks 
later,  on  November  6.  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral attempted  to  end  the  whole  matter 
with  a  statement  correcting  "inaccurate 
information."  Not  surprisingly,  there 
was  no  reference  by  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral to  his  earlier  statement  of  October 
22  that  "any  efforts  to  ascertain  the 
truth"  would  have  revealed  the  facts. 
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Apparently  there  was  little  regard  by 
Martin  Luther  King  to  disclose  the  truth 
regarding  this  case.  On  October  17,  Mar- 
tin Luther  King  stated: 

It  seems  all  these  charges  are  completely 
false. 

On  November  6,  King  said : 

It  Is  true  I  was  driven  to  Selma  in  an  auto 
that  was  loaned  by  a  Justice  Department  of- 
ficial. I  never  denied  this  and  strongly  urged 
the  Justice  Department  official  not  to  deny  it. 

While  Martin  Luther  King  was  at  once 
calling  the  charges  completely  false. 
Sheriff  Clark  who  had  disclosed  the  truth 
was  criticized. 

Sheriff  Clark  is  to  be  congratulated 
uix>n  his  alertness  and  forthrightness  in 
making  public  the  facts  of  this  case.  I 
have  known  Sheriff  Clark  for  a  long 
time.  He  is  an  outstanding  law  enforce- 
ment official.  There  was  never  any  rea- 
son to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  his  report. 
Those  who  know  him  well,  as  I  do,  know 
him  to  be  careful,  thorough,  and  prudent. 
The  manner  in  which  his  report  was 
handled  is  deplorable  and  the  Govern- 
ment officials  responsible  owe  the  Sheriff 
their  sincere  apologies. 

As  deplorable  as  this  case  is  for  its  own 
sake,  its  greatest  importance  is  that  for 
which  it  may  be  symptomatic,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  that  I  have  raised  the 
questions  that  I  have.  The  American 
people  are  entitled  to  know  the  answers 
to  these  questions,  and  I  have  asked  the 
Attorney  General  for  his  comment  re- 
garding them.  In  addition,  I  have  asked 
Attorney  General  Kennedy  to  furnish  me 
with  information  regarding  any  action 
contemplated  by  the  Department  to  in- 
sure that  departmental  employees  do  not 
repeat  the  kind  of  action  to  which  the 
Department  Attorney  Henderson  has 
admitted. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.  Is  it  not  true  that 
Mr.  Henderson  was  not  authorized  by 


the  Department  to  lend  the  car,  and  is  it 
not  also  true  that  he  has  since  resigned, 
and  that  his  resignation  has  been  ac- 
cepted? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  last  part  of  the 
question  is  true.  I  assume,  from  what 
the  Justice  Department  has  said,  that 
the  first  part  of  the  question  is  true. 

When  the  sheriff  of  Dallas  County, 
Ala.,  gave  the  facts,  told  where  they  got 
the  automobile,  the  tag  numbers,  and 
traced  it  to  the  rental  agency,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  hurriedly  denied  that 
the  car  had  been  so  used,  and  said  that 
any  effort  to  ascertain  the  truth  would 
have  shown  the  statement  to  be  false. 
Later,  when  it  was  ascertained  that 
Sheriff  Clark  was  correct,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  satisfied  Itself  by  issuing 
a  correction  of  inaccurate  information. 

It  seems  to  me.  having  made  the  charge 
which  was  made  against  the  sheriff  of 
Dallas  County,  Ala.,  and  having  made 
other  statements  even  rougher  than  the 
one  I  have  referred  to.  the  Department 
of  Justice  should  have  gone  further  and 
admitted  it  was  wrong,  and  should  have 
apologized  to  the  sheriff  of  Dallas  Coun- 
ty, Ala.,  to  whom  it  had  imputed  a  false 
report.  That  is  the  only  point  I  wish  to 
make. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator is  expressing  what  many  of  us  hold, 
and  what  we  all  ought  to  hold;  namely, 
that  misinformation  or  falsehoods  can- 
not be  condoned  in  this  type  of  business, 
or  in  our  private  affairs,  either.  I  could 
be  in  error,  but  I  understood  that  the 
statement  which  the  Department  at  first 
issued  was  made  on  the  basis  of  informa- 
tion supplied  by  Mr.  Henderson  when  he 
said  that  he  had  not  permitted  the  car 
to  be  used  for  other  than  official  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  understand  that 
is  correct,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  when 
the  sheriff  insisted  and  recorded  the 
exact  points  between  which  the  car  was 
driven,  and  the  tag  numbers,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice  should  have  required 
sworn  statements  from  the  attorneys 
who  were  involved,  or  submitted  them  to 
a  lie  test,  instead  of  issuing  a  statement 
that  the  statement  by  the  sheriff  was 
absolutely  false  and  that  anybody  who 
took  the  trouble  to  Investigate  would 
have  found  it  was  not  true. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  argue  with 
the  Senator's  statement  that  that  is  the 
way  the  case  should  have  been  handled. 
I  am  sure  the  Senator  knows  that  I  feel 
the  so-called  violation  was  not  of  such 
serious  order.  The  main  part  that  was 
wrong  was  the  fact  that  misinformation 
was  given  as  to  the  facts  of  the  case,  and 
that  misinformation  was  used  to  justify 
something  that  was  proved  later  not  to 
be  true. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  not  overlook 
that,  based  upon  the  inaccurate  informa. 
tion  which  the  Department  of  Justice 
had,  it  made  some  charges  it  could  not 
later  substantiate.  It  does  not  seem  to 
me  fair  for  the  sheriff  of  Dallas  Coimty, 
Ala.,  who  is  a  good  law-enforcement  offi- 
cer, to  be  pilloried  in  that  way,  and  left 
hanging  there.  To  this  date  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  so  far  as  I  know,  has 
not  said  a  word  to  the  sheriff  of  Dallas 
County,  Ala.,  apologizing  to  him  for  say- 
ing that  he  had  made  a  false  report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  sure  that 
after  the  Senator's  speech  tonight  there 
will  be  some  communications. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  hope  there  will 
be. 

RECESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon 
tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  34  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  Tuesday, 
November  19,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  merid- 
ian. 


T^ 
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Latvian  Independence  Daj 


For  a  Free  Latvia 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CATHERINE  MAY 

OP    WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18. 1963 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
marks  the  45th  annivei-sai-y  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  the  once- 
free  Republic  of  Latvia. 

Certainly  the  cause  of  the  oppressed 
peoples  of  the  world  merits  the  full  at- 
tention of  the  entire  free  world,  and  I 
wish  to  commend  and  join  my  colleagues 
who  are  taking  special  note  of  today's 
anniversary  and  who  are  looking  forward 
to  the  day  when  Latvia  will  be  able  to 
rejoin  the  community  of  free  nations  as 
an  independent  and  free  country. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  A.  PINO 

OF    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  18, 1963 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  45  years  ago 
today,  on  November  18,  1918,  the  leaders 
and  people  of  Latvia  declared  independ- 
ence for  their  nation,  as  our  own  fore- 
fathers did  for  this  Republic,  150  years 
earlier.  And,  like  our  forefathers,  Lat- 
vians paid  a  huge  price  in  lives  for  free- 
dom while  expelling  two  Invaders,  in  1918 
and  1919.  That  republic  which  rose  from 
the  ashes  of  World  War  I  surely  had  every 
hope  and  chance  of  success.  Latvia  had 
educated,  devoted  leaders,  a  sense  of  na- 
tional purpose,  a  victorious  army,  fertile 
lands  and  forests,  and  hardy  farmers. 


The  Latvians  proved  their  devotion  to 
democracy  by  establishing  an  advanced 
form  of  representative  government,  with 
a  parliament,  cabinet,  president  and 
freely  organized  parties.  All  the  basic 
freedoms  enunciated  in  our  own  Bill  of 
Rights,  were  guaranteed  to  Latvians. 

But  there  was  a  corrupt  Communist 
element  in  the  Latvian  midst,  just  as  in 
so  many  other  nations.  Throughout  the 
yewrs  of  Latvian  independence  the  Com- 
munist Party  had  represented  only  a 
small  minority  of  Latvian  voters.  That 
would  no  doubt  have  continued  to  be  the 
case,  if  Latvia  had  been  located  any- 
where but  adjacent  to  the  Soviet  Umon, 
because  it  was  only  after  impossible  de- 
mands and  then  invasion  by  the  Soviet 
army  that  Latvia  lost  her  independence. 
Only  then  did  that  tiny  minority  of  Lat- 
vian Communists  triumph  over  democ- 
racy, and  destroy  the  bountiful  fruits  of 
22  years  of  dedicated,  democratic  labor. 

Latvians  can  be  sure  that  for  a  few 
years  the  example  of  Latvia  proved  to  the 
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world  again  how  well  democracy  works. 
Just  as  the  present  example  of  Latvia 
proves  every  day  that  no  free  nation  suc- 
cumbs to  communism  except  in  the  face 
of  overwhelming  force. 

As  we  remember  Latvia  today  let  us 
remember  the  happy,  democratic  Latvia 
of  former  years,  not  the  sad  Latvia  of 
communism.  Also,  let  us  wish  success  to 
members  of  the  American  Latvian  As- 
sociation in  this  country  and  freedom - 
loving  Latvians  everywhere,  in  their 
struggle  to  bring  Latvia  back  to  democ- 
racy. 


TVA 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOE  L  EVINS 

or   TKNNKSBKX 

IN  THK  HOnSK  OP  RKPRKSENTATIVKS 

Monday.  November  18,  1963 

Mr.  EVINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
imanimous  consent  I  include  my  week- 
ly newsletter,  "Capitol  Comments."  for 
release  today  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord.   It  follows: 

Capitol  Cojcmehtb 

(By  Job  L.  KvtNS.  Member  of  Congreas. 

Fourth  Dlatrlct,  Tennessee) 

TVA 

This  week  In  Washington  one  of  the  most 
heated  and  lively  Issues  being  dlsciissed 
among  many  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
press  Is  the  recent  proposal  to  sell  TVA  by 
Senator  Oou)watbr. 

This  proposal  has  met  with  strong  and 
united  opposition,  not  only  from  the  Demo- 
crats of  the  Tennessee  Valley  area,  but  also 
from  a  number  of  members  of  the  Republican 
Party,  and  others. 

In  my  newsletter  this  week,  I  am  includ- 
ing quotes  from  a  few  of  the  many  remarks 
made  by  members  of  both  parties  opposing 
this  proposal. 

Senator  Albkbt  Gobs.  Democrat,  of  Tennes- 
see, In  a  statement  to  the  press  called  the 
Idea  "wholly  Impractical  and  contrary  to  the 
public  Interest." 

Senator  H.  S.  (Httb)  Waltirs,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  said.  "We  in  Tennessee  are  proud 
of  the  fine  work  of  TVA  and  it  would  be 
folly  to  serloxisly  consider  the  suggestion  put 
forth  by  acHneone  unfamiliar  with  the  people 
and  the  economy  of  the  seven-States  area 
served  by  TVA." 

Representative  Howaed  Bakxs,  Republican, 
of  Tennessee,  said  he  was  "unequivocally  op- 
posed to  the  suggestion  that  TVA  be  sold  to 
private  Industry."  He  stated  that  "TVA  was 
created  by  Congress  to  develop  the  Tennessee 
River  and  Is  a  model  for  watershed  develop- 
ment throughout  the  world." 

Representative  Jamxs  Qttellkn.  Republi- 
can, of  Tennessee,  called  Senator  Oou>- 
WATxa's  statement  "very  untimely"  and  said 
"TVA  is  doing  a  useful  service  to  the  people 
In  my  district,  the  State,  and  the  whole  TVA 
area." 

Representative  Clutoko  Davis,  Democrat. 
of  Tennessee,  said  the  proposal  to  sell  TVA 
"is  absolutely  HI  founded,  unwise,  and  will 
never  happen  in  this  oountzy." 

Representative  lioss  Bass,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  stated  that  he  was  "shocked  that 
a  man  who  Is  supposed  to  have  the  basic  con- 
cept of  government  and  the  Intellect  to  be 
President  of  the  United  States  would  make 
such  a  proposal." 

Representative  Roasarr  A.  Evekrt,  Demo- 
crat, of  Tennessee,  in  denouncing  the  pro- 


posal said,  "Bther  Senator  GoLOWAtn  is 
misinformed  or  he  cares  not  for  the  people 
of  the  valley. 

Representative  Richabo  Folton,  Democrat, 
of  Tennessee.  In  referring  to  charges  that 
TVA  Is  "Socialist"  said.  "It  U  regrettable 
that  this  successful  Oovemment  service  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people  must  come  under 
thU  attack." 

Representative  TOic  Mubbat,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee,  said  of  the  proposal  to  sell  TVA. 
"Certainly  not — not  at  all." 

Senator  John  Spabkman.  Democrat,  of 
Alabama,  said  it  was  "entirely  Impractical 
and  unwise." 

Representative  Pat  Jennings.  Democrat  of 
Virginia,  called  the  Ooldwatkb  suggestion 
"utterly  ridiculous." 

Representative  Fbakk  8.  SrrrBBLKnxLD, 
Democrat,  of  Kentucky,  called  the  Idea 
"the  most  asinine,  stupid  suggestion  I've 
heard  since  I  have  been  in  Congress. 

Mr.  WUey  Bowers.  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Public  Power  Associa- 
tion, said  the  proposal  to  sell  TVA.  "is  so 
absurd  that  It  does  not  merit  serious  con- 
sideration." 

Our  Government  has  been  building  multi- 
purpose dams  for  more  than  50  years  and 
the  TVA  has  been  operating  successfully 
for  more  than  thirty  years.  TVA's  power 
operations  are  self-sustaining  and  self- 
Uquldatlng.  The  Tennessee  Valley  Author- 
ity Is  the  Nation's  most  profitable  Govern- 
ment operation — not  only  from  a  dollars 
and  cents  point  of  view — of  cash  returns 
into  the  Treasviry — but  also  from  the  point 
of  view  of  strengthening  ovir  Nation. 

TVA  payments  into  the  Treasury  are  in 
advance  of  scheduled  requirements.  Almost 
one-half  billion  dollars  have  been  paid  into 
the  U.S.  Treasury  by  TVA  from  power  sales. 

Other  vast  benefits  have  accrued  from  the 
operations  of  TVA.  Including  fiood  control, 
navigation,  reforestation,  conservation,  rec- 
reation, agricultural  and  Industrial  develop- 
ment, and  a  general  Improvement  in  the 
well-being  of  our  people  living  In  the  valley 
area. 

Great  savings  In  power  costs  have  been 
made  for  the  Government  by  buying  TVA- 
produced  jxjwer  for  the  several  Government 
defense  agencies  located  In  the  South. 

Thus.  TVA  not  only  represents  a  great  serv- 
ice to  the  people  of  the  seven -States  valley 
area  which  it  serves  locally,  it  also  repre- 
sents a  great  benefit  to  all  the  Nation. 

TVA  has  survived  its  critics  and  will  con- 
tinue to  survive  and  make  significant  con- 
tributions and  accomplishments  in  the 
future.  It  stands  as  a  symbol  of  democracy 
in  action  and  a  symbol  to  free  nations  all 
over  the  world. 


Latvian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or  mw  TOBK 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18, 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
day,  November  18.  marks  the  45th  anni- 
versary of  the  declaration  of  independ- 
ence of  the  once-free  Republic  of  Latvia. 
Between  1918  and  1940,  Latvia  became  a 
bright  symbol  for  the  great  majority  of 
Americans,  who  believe  in  freedom  for 
all  nations,  large  or  small.  It  was  a 
great  tragedy  when  the  culture,  history, 
and  genius  d  Latvia  were  crushed  by  the 
second  Soviet  Russian  invasion  in  1940. 
Latvians  must  be  proud  of  the  gains 


made  by  their  country  in  the  short  span 
of  22  years  of  independence.  Latvia 
would  today  furnish  a  model  of  progress 
rather  than  of  tyranny  had  Russia 
offered  a  smile  in  place  of  a  fist. 

Latvia  must  regain  her  independence. 
Her  people  have  the  sympathies  of  all 
democratic  Americans. 


They're  Only  Kids?     Ha! 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  KATHARINE  ST.  GEORGE 

or   KKW    TOBK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  18, 1963 

Mi-s.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  article  by  Senator  Barry  Gold- 
WATM  appeared  In  the  New  York 
Journal-American  on  November  17, 19C3. 

Most  of  the  press  seem  to  be  under  the 
impression,  or  perhaps  they  are  ordered 
to  give  the  impression,  that  there  is  a 
radical  right  but  no  radical  left  in  the 
United  States.  Of  course  this  Is  palpably 
ridiculous.  The  only  difference  is  that 
the  radical  left  is  in  power  today  and  can 
call  the  shots  while  the  radical  right  has 
no  power  whatever. 

Mr.  Speaker  we  will  have  radicals  as 
long  as  we  exist  and  this  is  probably  a 
good  thing.  At  least  they  have  prin- 
ciples. But  to  label  one  set  as  pure 
white  and  the  other  coal  black  is  simply 
vicious  partisanship: 

Thet  Abe  Only  Kids?  Ha! 
(By  Senator  Babbt  Goldwatxb) 

Democratic  cries  of  pained  anguish  about 
the  Young  Republican  convention  in  Cali- 
fornia recently  grew  strangely  silent  when 
the  Young  Democrats  held  their  own  western 
conference  and  advocated  such  embarassing 
things  as  resumption  of  diplomatic  relations 
with  Cuba  and  full  recognition  of  Red  China. 

When  cornered  about  their  extremism, 
party  leaders  expressed  only  mild  disagree- 
ment, saying,  in  effect,  that  kids  will  be  kids 
and  that  they — the  older  Democrats— could 
not  possibly  agree  with  such  things. 

The  facts,  however,  somehow  belle  these 
disclaimers,  and  make  the  youngsters  look 
like  a  watered-down  version  of  the  real  thing. 

Most  policies  of  the  New  Frontier,  for  In- 
stance, are  shaped  by  current  and  former 
members  of  Americans  for  Democratic  Ac- 
tion. Their  views  on  Just  about  every  major 
issue,  domestic  or  foreign,  go  at  least  as  far 
as  the  Young  Democrats  went,  and  In  many 
cases  further. 

Of  the  60  ciurent  and  former  members  of 
ADA  brought  into  government  by  Kennedy, 
many  hold  tho  highest  policymaking  and  ad- 
visory poets  and  have  pressed  consistently 
for  ADA  programs. 

Among  these  are  Adlal  Stevenson,  our 
U.N.  Ambassador,  who  has  denied  member- 
ship, but  who  has  been  Identified  by  the  old- 
time  ADAers  as  a  founder  of  the  organiza- 
tion; Arthur  Goldberg,  formerly  Kennedy's 
Secretary  of  Labor  and  now  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Covirt;  Secretary  of  AgrlcultiU'e 
Orville  Freeman;  Theodore  C.  Sorenson,  spe- 
cial counsel  to  and  8i>eechwrlter  for  the  Presi- 
dent; Arthur  M.  Schleslnger,  Jr..  a  former 
chairman  of  ADA  who  now  Is  JFJC.'s  admin- 
istrative assistant,  and  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Chester  Bowles. 

Other  ADAers  are  key  New  Frontier  spokes- 
men in  the  Senate,  the  House,  in  indiistry. 
business,  organised  labor,  civic  and  fraternal 
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organizations  and  Juii  about  every  field 
Imaginable.  That  they  Infiuence  the  poli- 
cies of  and  8p>eak  for  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration Is  undenled. 

There  also  Is  the  question  of  the  now  in- 
famous collection  of  essays.  "The  Liberal 
Papers."  compiled  under  the  guidance  of 
present  and  former  liberal  Democrats  in  the 
House  and  which  has  been  labeled  by  Repub- 
lican National  Chairman  William  E.  Miller 
as  "going  beyond  the  Communist  line." 

The  Kennedy  administration  publicly  has 
stated  that  the  views  expressed  In  the  work 
are  "contrary"  to  Its  own.  but  nevertheless 
has  pressed  forward  on  many  programs  It 
recommends. 

The  elder  Democrats  of  the  West  In  par- 
ticular would  do  well  to  refer  to  a  typical 
example  of  their  own  views — the  platform  of 
the  Washington  State  Democratic  Party 
adopted  at  Belllngham.  Wash.,  June  23, 
1962 — and  compare  It  with  the  docimient  of 
the  younger  westerners.  A  delegate  to  the 
Washington  Convention  which  adopted  It 
stalked  out.  saying: 

"What  they  have  here  Is  the  Communist 
Manifesto.  If  I  had  stayed  and  voted  with 
them.  I  would  have  been  excommunicated 
from  my  church." 

In  any  discussion  of  extremism — of  the 
left  or  of  the  right — these  would  be  points 
for  all  good  Democrats  to  keep  In  mind. 


A  Bill  To  Impose  Additional  Duties  on 
Cattle,  Beef,  and  Veal 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
o» 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or   KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  18, 1963 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  today  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  and  to  impose  additional 
duties  on  cattle,  beef,  and  veal  imported 
in  excess  of  annual  quotas.  The  pro- 
posed legislation  will  Increase  duties  sub- 
stantially on  overquota  imports:  first, 
by  5  cents  a  pound  on  cattle  weighing 
less  than  700  pounds;  second,  by  6  cents 
a  pound  on  cattle  weighing  more  than 
700  pounds;  and,  third,  by  12  cents  a 
pound  on  beef  and  veal,  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen. 

These  tariff  increases  will.  I  believe,  re- 
store to  American  cattlemen  much  of 
the  domestic  market  lost  to  foreign 
countries  in  recent  years — and  with  this 
would  come  a  much-needed  strengthen- 
ing of  cattle  prices.  The  time  has  come 
for  the  administration  to  either  support 
this  legislation  to  Impose  higher  tariffs 
on  imported  livestock  or  to  enter  into 
voluntary  agreements  with  the  major 
foreign  importing  nations  to  restrict  beef 
imports  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  al- 
ready worked  out  for  dairy  products  and 
cotton  textiles. 

The  United  States  imposes  only  a 
token  tariff  on  beef  imports — averaging 
a  little  more  than  IVi  to  2^2  cents  a 
pound.  This  represents  an  open  invita- 
tion to  foreign  producers  to  step  up  both 
production  and  exports  to  this  country. 
In  its  outlook  report  for  1964.  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  predicts  that 
American  beef  importations  will  remain 
extremely  high.  Last  year,  the  United 
States   took   79  percent  of   Australia's 
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beef  and  veal  exports  and,  for  the  past 
3  years,  we  have  been  the  market  for  90 
percent  of  New  Zealand's  boneless  beef 
exports. 

Today  approximately  11  percent  of  the 
beef  consumed  in  the  United  States  is 
imported.  Fresh  beef  Imports  increased 
from  414  million  pounds  in  1960  to  863 
million  pounds  in  1962.  Live  cattle  im- 
ports jumped  from  645,000  head  in  1960 
to  1.232.000  in  1962.  There  have  been 
comparable  increases  in  mutton  and 
lamb  imports. 

Today  choice-fed  cattle  bring  about 
25  percent  less  than  they  did  a  year  ago 
in  the  livestock  markets  of  Kansas  City, 
Omaha,  and  Chicago.  And  when  the 
profits  are  largely  eliminated  from  cattle 
feeding,  the  price  effect  is  felt  not  only 
in  the  feeding  lots  but  back  on  the  range, 
as  well. 

Even  as  poor  a  nation  as  Haiti,  which 
cannot  feed  its  own  population  ade- 
quately, exported  2.7  million  pounds  of 
meat  to  the  United  States  In  the  last 
fiscal  year.  This  fact  is  a  sidelight  of  the 
Bobby  Baker  scandal  currently  rocking 
Washington.  Cattlemen  believe  price 
troubles  facing  their  industry  have  been 
caused  by  unprecedented  heavy  imports 
of  beef.  They  foresee  continuing  de- 
pressed prices  for  domestic  cattle  unless 
these  imports  are  substantially  reduced. 

Western  Kansas  farmers  receive  most 
of  their  income  from  wheat  and  cattle 
and  as  I  indicated  on  October  18,  this 
year,  the  cattle  industry  is  in  deep 
trouble  and  has  been  for  some  time — 
largely  because  huge  importations  of 
foreign  beef  have  been  hammering  down 
prices  received  by  domestic  producers. 
The  "Farm  Income  Situation"  released 
this  week  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  states  that  realized  net  in- 
come in  1964  is  expected  to  be  5  percent 
or  more  below  1963.  This  would  make 
farm  income  in  1964  less  than  in  1960, 
the  last  year  of  President  Eisenhower's 
administration. 

The  US.  Department  of  Agriculture 
contends  It  is  powerless  to  act.  The  Fed- 
eral Tariff  Commission,  however,  im- 
questionably  has  authority  to  impose 
either  higher  tariffs  or  quotas  or  both, 
on  foreign  beef.  Thus  far  the  Commis- 
sion has  been  reluctant  to  act.  Congress, 
therefore,  in  my  opinion,  must  override 
this  reluctance  with  legislation. 


A  Salute  to  Latvian  Independence  Day 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RALPH  F.  BEERMANN 

or   NEBaASKA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  November  18, 1963 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
stouthearted  and  liberty-seeking  people 
of  Latvia  have  never  been  numerous  and 
powerful  enough  to  defend  their  freedom, 
their  most  cherished  prize,  in  their  home- 
land in  the  Baltics.  Most  of  their  mod- 
em history  has  taken  an  uneven  course, 
and  during  most  of  that  time  they  have 
been  subjected  to  the  hated  regimes  of 
alien  overlords.    Since  the  late  18th  cen- 


tury their  country  had  been  part  of  the 
sprawling  czarist  empire  of  Russia.  And 
when  that  decrepit  regime  was  over- 
thrown in  1917,  Latvians  felt  free,  assert- 
ed their  long-dreamed-of  freedom,  and 
proclaimed  their  natlMial  Independence 
on  November  18  of  1918. 

Since  that  memorable  day  Latvians 
enjoyed  freedom  for  a  time  before  mis- 
ery and  suffering  under  alien  rule  again 
became  their  lot.  During  the  interwar 
years  they  worked  diligently  and  proudly, 
and  succeeded  in  making  their  homeland 
a  relatively  safe  haven  for  themselves. 
They  rebuilt  their  war-ravaged  country, 
reconstituted  their  democratic  institu- 
tions, and  lived  happily  under  their  dem- 
ocratic govenunent. 

But  this  relatively  short  interlude  did 
not  last  long.  The  rise  of  aggressive  dic- 
tatorship in  Germany  in  the  late  1930's. 
plus  the  aggressive  designs  of  Stalin  on 
Latvia,  threatened  Latvia  independence. 
Early  in  the  last  war  Stalin  carried  out 
his  evil  plan.  The  Red  Army  overran 
and  occupied  Latvia  in  mid- 1940;  then 
it  was  annexed  to  the  Soviet  Union  as 
one  of  its  constituent  Soviet  Socialist  re- 
publics. Thus  ended  Latvian  independ- 
ence, and  then  began  the  unhappy  period 
in  the  contemporary  history  of  the  Lat- 
vian people. 

Since  the  end  of  the  last  war  the 
Kremlin  has  strengthened  its  firm  hold 
over  Latvia,  and  the  country  has  become 
a  mere  province  of  the  Soviet  Union. 
Latvians  have  no  f  reedcxn.  and  of  course 
democracy  is  foreign  to  the  Communist 
system  of  goverrunent  under  which  they 
live.  They  are  not  masters  of  their  fate, 
for  they  suffer  under  Communist  totali- 
tarian tyranny. 

On  the  45th  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  we  wish  and  hope  that 
they  will  soon  attain  their  national  goal, 
their  freedom,  and  then  live  happily 
in  their  historic  homeland. 


Baltic  States  Robbed  of  Their 
Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILUAM  S.  BROOMFIELD 

or   MICHIGAir 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18, 1963 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  45 
years  ago  on  November  18, 1918,  the  Lat- 
vians celebrated  their  independence  day. 
Free  Latvia  was  not  created  at  the  Paris 
Peace  Conference  or  by  the  Treaty  of 
Versailles.  Instead,  the  people  of  Lat- 
via fought  for  their  independence  on  the 
battlefields  against  the  Bolsheviks  and 
German  invaders  at  the  close  of  World 
War  I.  Many  lives  were  lost  but  inde- 
pendent statehood  was  acquired. 

Free  Latvia  started  Ufe  with  an  empty 
treasiUT,  a  destroyed  industry,  devas- 
tated fields  and  a  scattered  population. 
Despite  these  handicaps,  Latvia  pros- 
pered as  a  nation  in  the  next  20  years 
and  its  people  achieved  a  standard  of 
living  equal  to  the  other  free  democratic 
Western  European  nations. 
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After  enjoying  22  years  of  national  In- 
dependence and  a  constitutional  govern- 
ment, Latvia  and  the  other  Baltic  na- 
tions. Estonia  and  Lithuania,  were 
again  invaded  by  the  Soviets  and  com- 
pletely occupied  by  overwhelming  Red 
forces  in  the  beginning  of  World  War  n. 
The  Baltic  States  have  been  robbed  of 
their  independence  and  transformed  into 
colonies  of  Soviet  Riissia. 

By  its  aggressive  acts,  the  Soviets  have 
broken  the  peace  and  nonaggressive 
treaties  that  existed  between  Russia  and 
the  Baltic  nations.  Expropriation,  ex- 
ploitation, slave  labor,  suppression  of 
human  rights  and  fundamental  freedom, 
terror,  mass  murder,  and  deportation  are 
the  marks  of  the  Soviet  occupation  in 
the  Baltic  States.  The  brutal  Russian 
rule  of  the  subject  people  in  Eastern 
Europe  is  evidence  that  the  Communists 
are  the  proponents  of  colonialism  and 
the  opponents  of  the  right  of  people  to 
determine  their  own  destiny. 

The  people  in  the  Baltic  States  desire 
only  to  live  In  freedom  and  peace  and 
are  ready  to  sacrifice  their  lives  to 
achieve  these  goals.  I  hope  the  day  will 
come  soon  when  these  people  and  the 
others  who  live  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
will  again  be  restored  to  their  freedom, 
their  rights,  and  their  dignities. 


Job  lasecarity  Facet  Union  Members  if 
Gril  Rif hts  Bill  Passes  Confress 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  BELL  WILLIAMS 

or  MISSISSIPPI 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18, 1963 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
generally  considered  throughout  the 
Congress  that  the  pending  civil  rights 
legisl%tion  is  aimed  exclusively  at  the 
Southern  States.  Many  persons  living 
in  other  parts  of  the  country  have  been 
deluded  Into  the  belief  that  they  will  not 
be  affected  by  the  legislation;  that  its 
piirpose  is  to  "emancipale"  the  southern 
Negro,  and  to  wrest  political  control  of 
the  Southern  States  away  from  those 
presently  in  power. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  who  harbor  this 
kind  of  belief  will  be  in  for  a  rude  awak- 
ening should  the  pending  civil  rights  bill 
bec(»ne  law.  The  fact  is  that  this  bill 
will  shake  the  very  foundations  of  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  will  strike  just  as 
hard  at  those  in  other  parts  of  the  coun- 
try as  it  will  against  the  people  in  the 
Southern  States. 

This  morning  a  letter  was  received 
from  a  citizen  in  San  Francisco,  Calif., 
which  I  think  contains  much  food  for 
thought.  Because  this  was  an  unusual 
letter  and  considering  its  geographical 
source,  in  particular,  I  am  taking  the 
liberty  of  quoting  an  excerpt  therefrom 
which  I  feel  stire  will  be  of  enlightening 
interest  to  the  Members  of  this  body. 

One  of  the  brighter  rays  of  hope  so  far  is 
an  article  In  the  morning  San  Pranclsco  Ex- 
aminer stating  that  the  more  conservative 
Negro  leaders  are   alarmed   about   the   poll 


showing  that  white  voters  are  deserting  the 
Kennedys  by  the  millions.  Just  this  week 
there  was  an  Incident  here  in  San  Francisco 
where  a  group  of  beatniks  and  real  Commu- 
nist young  punks  led  by  Vincent  Halllnan's 
son  picketed  In  front  of  a  sandwich  stand 
owned  by  Harold  E>obbs.  who  was  a  candi- 
date for  Mayor.  They  demanded  more  Jobs 
for  Negroes. 

Paced  with  a  political  and  economic  prob- 
lem Dobbe  and  his  partner  negotiated  a  deal 
giving  the  Negroes  assurance  of  prompt  em- 
ployment. Then,  the  white  waitresses  called 
upon  their  union  leaders  and  demanded  that 
the  union  protect  them  under  its  written 
contract  with  Dobbs  and  Weiss,  protesting 
that  the  Negroes  had  no  right  to  interfere 
with  their  contract  preferences. 

It  seems  to  me  that  disputes  of  this  kind 
are  going  to  be  arising  all  over  the  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  excerpt  quoted  above 
points  up  a  serious  problem  which  will 
Ije  created  by  the  enactment  of  the  pend- 
ing civil  rights  legislation,  and  I  would 
caution  those  now  enjoying  the  security 
of  labor  union  protection  to  pause  and 
take  a  penetrating  look  at  the  probable 
effects  of  this  legislation  on  their 
employment. 


Washinfton  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
Record,  I  include  the  following  News- 
letter of 'November  16, 1963: 
Washington  Report — More  Millions  roR 
THE  Peace  Corps 

(By  Congressman  Bruce  Alger,  Plfth  Dis- 
trict, Texas) 

The  House  approved,  without  a  roUcall 
vote.  HH.  9009  to  amend  the  Peace  Corps 
Act  and  to  up  expenditiires  from  $63,750,000 
to  $102  million,  very  nearly  double.  I  pro- 
tested the  action  and  pointed  out: 

1.  The  bill  was  brought  to  the  floor  with 
Insulllcient  Information:  (a)  Only  one  pub- 
lic witness  appeared  at  the  committee  hear- 
ings; (b)  the  report  contained  only  boasting 
accounts  of  success  by  Peace  Corps  adminis- 
trators; (c)  no  specific  data  was  presented — 
the  cost  by  country,  by  number  of  workers, 
projects  Involved,  the  success  or  failure  of 
projects;  (d)  far  too  much  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  has  been  spent  in  publicizing  and 
glamorizing  the  Peace  Corps. 

For  my  part  the  Peace  Corps  is  unconstitu- 
tional, unnecessary,  and  self-defeating.  We 
encourage,  through  it.  Government  planning, 
welfare  statlsm.  socialism,  and  godless  ma- 
terialism, all  at  the  expense  of  capitalism 
and  basic  n.S.  spiritual  and  moral  values. 

1.  Government  sponsored  and  directed 
Peace  Corps  projects  are  an  unwarranted 
intrusion  into  areas  properly  the  function  of 
the  private  sector.  It  will  eventually  sup- 
plant the  private  help  to  peoples  of  other 
countries  which  has  traditionally  been  the 
province  of  missionary  and  educational 
efforts. 

2.  Through  the  Peace  Corps  we  extend  aid 
to  Socialist  countries  and  to  countries  where 
people  have  no  freedom  but  are  subjugated 
by  their  government. 

3.  Its  accomplishments  are  uncertain  as  it 
becomes  a  burgeoning  bureaucracy. 


PRICE    nXING    will    RAISE    COST    OP    COrTEB 

The  International  Coffee  Agreement  Act 
Of  1963.  Implemented  in  the  House  this 
week,  is  going  to  force  American  housewives 
to  pay  more  for  coffee.  The  coffee  treaty 
has  already  been  ratified  by  the  Senate,  but 
the  very  fact  that  it  was  brought  to  the 
House  for  implementation  indicates  that 
there  is  an  area  for  disagreement. 

It  is  Important  to  note  that  some  of  us 
warned  last  year  during  debate  on  the  Trade 
Assistance  Act  of  1962  that  it  would  lead  to 
cartels,   quotas,  and  limitations  of  trade. 

The  coffee  agreement  proves  the  point,  and 
serves  to  point  up  the  duplicity  of  the 
President's  arguments  for  the  trade  bill. 

Specific  points  show  what  the  coffee 
agreement  Is  as  comptu-ed  to  what  should 
be  our  goal. 

1.  The  agreement  is  international  control 
instead  of  competition  in  a  freer  Import  and 
export  market. 

2.  It  is  trade  by  government  agreement 
Instead  of  the  workings  of  the  market  forces 
of  supply  and  demand. 

3.  It  is  price  control  and  prevents  price 
levels  being  reached  through  supply  and 
demand,  the  only  way  to  assure  lowest  prices. 

4.  It  is  rigid  control  of  the  market,  not 
free  trade. 

Foreign  aid  became  part  of  the  debate 
when  we  were  told  we  must  have  this  agree- 
ment or  increase  foreign  aid  to  the  coffee 
countries.  In  an  exchange  with  Congress- 
man Becker: 

Mr.  Becker.  The  President  said  today  he 
did  not  feel  it  wise  to  use  the  threat  of  with- 
drawing foreign  aid  too  frequently.  He  said 
If  threats  of  withdrawing  foreign  aid  are 
used  too  often,  there  would  be  a  great  temp- 
tation on  the  part  of  the  recipients  to  say  i..> 
'Go  ahead  and  cut  it  off.'  Would  the  gentle- 
man say  this  would  be  bad?" 

Mr.  Alger.  I  think  it  would  be  very  re- 
freshing if  we  suggested  the  withdrawal  and 
they  took  us  up  on  it  and  reaffirmed  their 
self-respect,  which  they  must  surely  lose 
when  they  take  our  money." 

We  were  told  this  bill  would  increase 
South  American  income  and  provide  a  higher 
standard  of  living.  I  say  this  can  be  accom- 
plished only  through  capitalism,  not  through 
Government  planning  and  control  under  a 
Socialist-Communist  formula. 

POLITICS POLITICS POLITICS 

Taxpayers  should  ask  themselves  how 
much  the  President's  political  trip  to  Texas 
Is  going  to  cost  them.  They  should  ques- 
tion the  new  Postmaster  General's  urging  of 
postal  workers  to  get  out  and  work  for 
Kennedy's  programs  (clear  violation  of  the 
Hatch  Act).  They  should  wonder  at  the 
freeze-out  of  some  Members  of  Congress  in 
getting  White  House  tours  for  constituents. 
They  should  be  angry  over  the  use  of  tax- 
payers' money  to  propagandize  them  to  win 
support  for  more  New  Frontier,  welfare  state, 
projects  in  every  executive  department. 


In  Memory  of  Latvian  Independence 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ABRAHAM  J.  MULTER 

or  Msw  Toax 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  18, 1963 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
take  notice  today  of  an  important  event 
which  occurred  45  years  ago — November 
18.  1918.  That  is  when  Latvia  declared 
her  Independence  and  became  an  out- 
post of  Western  democracy. 
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Latvian  Independence  was  only 
achieved  by  the  sacrifice  of  Latvian  lives 
and  property.  The  first  Latvian  na- 
tional leaders  had  to  overcome  inv8islons 
by  both  German  and  Russian  empires  to 
gain  freedom.  Then,  between  the  final 
expulsion  of  the  Bolshevik  Russians  in 
1919  and  their  return  In  overwhelming 
force  in  1940.  Latvia  showed  the  way  to 
economic,  social,  and  political  progress. 
No  one  can  say  that  Latvia  did  not  do 
honor  to  her  dead  during  those  years  of 
Independence. 

Latvia  was  one  of  the  first  Exiropean 
Countries  to  reform  the  currency  and  fi- 
nancial system.  The  land  reform  law 
of  1920  was  a  model  of  fair,  democratic 
dispersal  of  feudal  estates.  Happily,  it 
ended  forever  the  supremacy  of  Ger- 
man— or  Bait — nobles  over  the  other 
97  percent  of  the  population.    Latvian 


foreign  policy  was  founded  on  friendly 
relations  with  Soviet  Russia  as  well  as 
the  West,  and  trust  in  the  League  of  Na- 
tions. By  1937,  there  were  5,717  Indus- 
trial enterprises  in  Latvia.  Seventy 
thousand  farmers  were  enrolled  in  2,300 
educational  societies.  Hydroelectric 
stations  were  numerous.  The  national 
Income  increased  120  percent  between 
1927  and  1938  despite  the  depression. 
The  Latvian  National  Bank's  assets  roae 
from  48.2  million  lats,  the  local  currency, 
in  1934,  to  125.6  mllUon  lats  in  1939. 
Latvian  trade  was  almost  completely 
with  the  West,  especially  Great  Britain, 
Germany,  and  the  United  States,  carried 
in  103  Latvian  ships.  By  1939,  Latvia  was 
almost  self-supporting,  embarking  on 
the  voyage  to  exciting  economic  growth. 
Soviet  Russia  ended  all  of  this  by  in- 
vasion In  1940,  in  direct  violation  of  all 


existing  international  law  and  morals, 
especially  the  1920  treaties  giving  Latvia 
complete  independence. 

We  should  remember  today  the  hope- 
ful fiowerlng  of  democracy  in  Latvia, 
and  many  other  nations  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. We  should  remember  the  convic- 
tion of  early  Latvian  leaders,  and  those 
who  escaped  to  the  West  to  continue  the 
fight  against  oppression — many  like 
Janis  Cakste.  Gustav  Zemgals,  Karlls 
Ulmanis,  Janls  Goldmanls,  Karlls  Zarins, 
former  ambassador  to  Britain,  and  Al- 
fred Bllmanls,  former  minister  to  the 
United  States.  We  should  remember  the 
tyranny  which  destroyed  their  dreams. 
We  extend  our  good  wishes  to  their  fol- 
lowers both  In  Latvia,  and  abroad,  and 
share  their  hope  for  future  independence 
for  Latvia. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Albert]. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  3:5:  Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thine  heart;  and  lean  not  unto  thine 
oum  understanding. 

O  Thou  infinite  and  eternal  God,  may 
the  perplexing  national  and  interna- 
tional problems,  which  we  are  daily 
struggling  with,  make  us  more  conscious 
of  our  need  of  Thy  divine  guidance. 

Help  us  to  feel  that  our  primary  and 
most  pressing  responsibility  is  to  lead  our 
troubled  and  groping  world  back  to  Thee 
and  the  ways  of  righteousness. 

May  the  Members  of  the  Congress  give 
clear  and  convincing  testimony  that  they 
are  men  and  women  of  integrity  and  in- 
spired by  a  sincere  desire  to  maintain 
and  enhance  our  glorious  American  tra- 
ditions. 

Grant  that  the  Justice  of  God  may 
find  a  voice  in  all  their  policies  and 
plans  and  may  they  fearlessly  denounce 
everything  that  Is  contrary  to  the  great 
moral  and  spiritual  principles. 

In  Christ's  name  we  bring  our  peti- 
tion.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  October  24,  1963: 

HJl.  7105.  An  act  to  amend  T&rious  sec- 
tloiu  of  title  33  of  tbe  United  Sutes  Code 
relating  to  the  Pederal-ald  highway  systema; 

H.R.  7544.  An  act  to  amend  the  Social  Se- 
curity Act  to  assist  States  and  communities 
In   preventing   and   comhating   mental   re- 


tardation through  expansion  and  improve- 
ment of  the  maternal  and  child  health  and 
crippled  children's  programs,  through  provi- 
sions of  prenatal,  maternity,  and  Infant  care 
for  Individuals  with  conditions  associated 
with  chlldbeerlng  which  may  lead  to  mental 
retardation,  and  through  planning  for  com- 
prehensive action  to  combat  mental  retarda- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H  J.  Res.  724.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
additional  housing  for  the  elderly. 
On  October  28,  1963: 

H.R.  641.  An  act  to  approve  an  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  canceling  and 
deferring  certain  irrigation  charges,  elimi- 
nating certain  tracts  of  non-Indian -owned 
land  under  the  Wapato  Indian  irrigation 
project.  Washington,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 

H.J.  Res.  192.  Joint  resolution  relating  to 
the  validity  of  certain  rice  acreage  allotments 
for  1962  and  prior  crop  years. 
On  October  29,  1963 : 

H.R.  2268.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Geneva  H.  Trlsler; 

HJl.  4588.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  with- 
drawal and  reservation  for  the  Department 
of  the  Navy  of  certain  public  lands  of  the 
United  States  at  Mojave  B  Aerial  Gunnery 
Range,  San  Bernardino  County,  Calif.,  for 
defense  purposes;  and 

HJR.  6377.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Sp5c 
Cvu'tis  Melton,  Jr. 

On  October  30,  1863: 

HJl.  75.  An  act  to  provide  for  exceptions 
to  the  rules  of  navigation  in  certain  cases; 
and 

H.J.    Res.    782.  Joint    resolution    making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  November  4, 1963 : 

H.R.  844.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  tbe 
United  States  in  trust  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  #ie  Pine  Ridge  ResMnratlon; 

H.R.  845.  An  act  to  declare  that  certain 
land  of  the  United  States  is  held  by  the 
United  States  In  tnut  for  the  Oglala  Sioux 
Indian  Tribe  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reserva- 
tion; 

H.R.  2635.  An  act  to  amend  tbe  act  of  Au- 
gust 9.  1955,  for  the  purpose  of  including  the 
Fort  Mojave  Indian  Reservation  among  res- 
ervations excepted  from  the  26-year  lease 
limitations; 

H.R.  3306.  An  act  to  establish  a  revolving 
fund  from  which  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior may  make  loans  to  finance  the  pro- 
curement of  expert  assistance  by  Indian 
tribes  in  cases  before  the  Indian  Claims 
Conunission; 

H.R.  6226.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  reha- 
bilitation of  Guam,  and  for  other  purposes; 
and 


HJl.  6461.  An  act  to  permit  the  govem- 
naent  of  Guam  to  authorize  a  public  author- 
ity to  iindertake  urban  renewal  and  housing 
activities. 

On  November  7. 1963 : 

HJl.  6600.  An  act  to  authorize  oertcdn  oon- 
structlOQ  at  military  installations,  and  for 
other  purposes:  and 

HJl.  8821.  An  act  to  revise  the  provisions 
of  law  relating  to  the  methods  by  which 
amoiints  made  available  to  the  States  pur- 
suant to  the  Temporary  Unemployment  Com- 
pensation Act  of  1958  and  title  xn  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  are  to  be  restored'to  the 
Tre««xiry. 

On  November  13, 1963 : 

HJl.  1049.  An  act  to  amend  sections  384, 
367,  and  369  of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11 
U.S.C.  734,  767,  760)  and  to  add  a  new  section 
355  so  as  to  require  claims  to  be  filed  and  to 
limit  the  time  within  which  f-iftimg  may  be 
filed  in  chapter  XI  (arrangement)  proceed- 
ings to  the  time  prescribed  by  section  57n 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  (11  UJS.C.  JWn) ; 

H.R.  1311.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jolan 
Berczeller; 

HJl.  1345.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Peter 
Carson;  and 

HJl.  2260.  An  act  for  the  i«Uef  of  Mrs.  Booal 
Neuman. 

HJt.  2445.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Barbara  Ray  Van  Olphen; 

HJl.  2754.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mer- 
cedes Robinson  Orr; 

HJl.  2767.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Woo  You 
Lyn  (also  known  as  Horn  Tou  Pong  and  Lyn 
Pong  Y.  Hom); 

H.R.  2835.  An  act  to  clarify  the  sUtvis  of 
circuit  and  district  Judges  retired  from  regu- 
lar service; 

HJl.  2968.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Kazl- 
mierz  Kurmas  and  Z^dzlslaw  Kurmas; 

HJl.  3384.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Lee 
Suey  Jom  (also  known  as  Tommy  Lee  and 
Lee  Shue  Chung) ; 

HJl.  4145.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  certain 
Individuals; 

HJl.  6097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Pedro  B.  Montemayor.  Jr.; 

H.R.  6260.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Wai 
Chan  Cheng  Liu;  and 

HJl.  7405.  An  act  to  amend  the  Bretton 
Woods  Agreements  Act  to  authorize  the  U.S. 
Governor  of  the  International  Bank  for  Re- 
construction and  Development  to  vote  for 
an  increase  in  the  Bank's  authorized  capital 
stock. 

H.J.  Res.  626.  Joint  resolution  granting  tbe 
consent  of  Ooogress  to  the  establishment  of 
an  interstate  school  district  by  Hanover,  N.H.. 
and  Norwich,  Vt.,  and  to  an  agreement  be- 
tween Hanover  School  District,  N.  H..  and 
Norwich  Town  School  District,  Vt. 
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November  19 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Oown.  one  of  its  clerks,  annoiinced  that 
the  Senate  had  pa^ed  without  amend- 
ment a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  following 
UUe: 

H Jl.  2837:  An  act  to  amend  further  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  US.C. 
311). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  with  amendments,  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

H.B.  7431.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  other  activities  chargeable  In  whole 
or  in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  Dis- 
trict for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purpoees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Byrd  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Hayden, 
Mr.  Barturt,  Mr.  Bibli,  Mr.  Casi,  Mr. 
Cotton,  and  Mr.  Saltonstall  to  be  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE   ON   GOVERN- 
MENTAL RESEARCH 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mfttee  on  Governmental  Research  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEABIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION  AND 
LABOR 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Labor  Sub- 
committee investigating  the  St.  Eliza- 
beths Hospital  may  be  permitted  to  sit 
during  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  HOUSING 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcomit- 
tee  on  Housing  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  on  November 
19.  20,  and  21. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WHITE  PAPERS  VIEW  THAT  MESS  IN 
CUBA 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remtirks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  looks 
like  the  image  makers  are  at  it  again. 

I  hope  I  am  wrong,  but  I  am  disturbed 
by  an  article  which  appeared  in  a  Mid- 
western newspaper  which  states : 

Two  case  histories  of  American  foreign 
policy  In  action — one  resulting  in  failure, 
the  other  in  brUllant  success — will  be  pre- 
sented in  two  programs  of  the  "NBC  White 
Papwrs"  series  on  the  NBC  television  net- 
work Sundays,  December  8  and  January  5 
(both  10  to  11  pjn.).  Chet  Huntley  wUl 
narrate. 

According  to  the  image  makers,  both 
programs  focus  on  Cuba.  The  first. 
"Cuba:  The  Bay  of  Pigs."  will  chronicle 
events  from  March  17,  1960,  when  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  first  revealed  that  he 
had  decided  to  proceed  with  plans  for 
organizing  and  training  a  military  force 
of  Cuban  exiles,  through  April  20,  1961, 
marking  the  total  failure  of  the  force 
which  invaded  Cuba. 

That  is  the  one  that  is  supposed  to  be 
a  failure. 

The  second,  "Cuba:  The  Missile 
Crisis,"  will  cover  developments  from  the 
"first"  indications  of  Soviet  activity  In 
Cuba  early  in  1962  to  October  28  of  that 
year  when  Khrushchev  agreed  to  pull 
out  the  missiles  positioned  there. 

That  is  described  as  the  brilliant 
success. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  they 
terminate  on  October  28  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  made  his  speech,  but  apparently 
fail  to  follow  through  to  give  the  whole 
picture  where  Kennedy  backed  off, 
capitulated  and  yielded.  What  a  "bril- 
liant success." 

These  apparent  "snow  jobs"  to  rewrite 
history  and  create  false  images  are 
sickening. 

I  am  referring  this  matter  to  the  Re- 
pubUcan  National  Committee  with  the 
request  they  preview  these  two  "white 
papers ';  and  if  the  facts  are  distorted 
as  they  were  in  the  Newburg  story  and 
the  area  redevelopment  film,  make  an 
equal  time  demand  to  set  the  record 
straight. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  REPORT  OP  THE 
»  PEACE  CORPS— MESSAGE  FROM 
THE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  slates: 
Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 

II  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  as  amended, 
I  transmit  herewith  the  second  annual 
report  on  operations  imder  the  act  cover- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1963. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  November  19, 1963. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR       | 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This  is 
Private  Calendar  day.  The  Clerk  will 
call  the  first  bill  on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  (HJl. 
2300)  for  the  relief  of  Outlet  Stores.  Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  DR.  AND  MRS. 
ABEL  GORFAIN 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
faln. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON,  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waver ly  Watson. 
Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  F.  MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  F.  MacPhail,  lieu- 
tenant. U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HANS-DIETER  SIEMONETT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (KM.  1277) 
for  the  relief  of  Hans-Dieter  Siemoneit. 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill,  H.R. 
1277,  be  removed  from  the  Private  Cal- 
endar and  recommitted  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kentucky? 


There  was  no  objection. 


vJ 


BRYCE  A.  SMITH 


The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6182) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  bill  be  passed  over  without  prej- 
udice. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  This 
completes  the  call  of  bills  on  the  Private 
Calendar. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1964 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mi.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  9140)  making  appro- 
priations for  certain  civil  functions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  certain  river 
basin  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, and  pending  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  agree  with  my  distin- 
guished friend  from  Iowa  on  time.  This 
subject  has  been  so  fully  discussed  and 
so  clearly  understood  it  appears  to  me 
that  there  Is  no  particular  object  for  ex- 
tended debate.  I  wonder  if  it  is  agree- 
able to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  that 
debate  be  limited  to  2  hours,  one -half 
to  be  controlled  by  this  side  and  one- 
half  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  biU 
comes  to  the  fioor  from  the  committee 
with  almost  unanimous  approval  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  vi^orks  Appro- 
priations as  well  as  by  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations.  I  am  quite  sure 
this  side  of  the  aisle  will  not  use  a  full 
hour.  However,  I  concur  with  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  In  approving  2  hours 
general  debate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  general  debate 
be  limited  to  2  hours,  the  time  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  and  myself. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPELA.KER  pro  tempore.  Obvi- 
ously a  quorum  is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

I  Roll  No.  3061 


Abbltt 

Fogarty 

Meader 

Abele 

Foijeman 

1         MUllken 

Avery 

Gill 

OBrten.  ni. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Ooodllng 

Passman 

BromweU 

Halleck 

Pllcher 

Broomfleld 

Harding 

Powell 

Brotzman 

Harvey,  In 

d.        Randall 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Hemphill 

Rodlno 

Buckley 

Hollfleld 

St.  Onge 

Cameron 

Hosmer 

Schwengel 

Carey 

Jennings 

Shelley 

Celler 

Kastenme 

er       Shipley 

ClaWBon,  Del 

Kelly 

Shrtver 

Dague 

Knox 

Steed 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Uoyd 

Teague.  Tex 

Dawson 

Long.  La. 

Tollefson 

Derwlnskl 

MalUlard 

Trimble 

Dom 

Martin,  Ml 

k»8.      Wilson.  Bob 

Duncan 

Matblas 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  On  this 
rollcall  375  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  LIBRARIES  AND 
MEMORIAI^ 

Mr.  BCXXjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Libraries  and  Memorials  of  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration  be 
permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate 
today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC     WORKS     APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1964 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  coMMrrrEE  or  the  wholx 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  H.R.  9140,  with 
Mr.  BoGGS  in  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  presents 
for  the  consideration  of  the  House  this 
morning  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill.  This  bill  was  formerly  known  as 
the  rivers  and  harbors  bill  and  while  it 
now  covers  many  subjects  it  is  still  in 
the  main  a  rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

The  public  works  appropriation  bill 
marshals  and  protects  and  utilizes  the 
material  resources  of  the  Nation. 

When  our  forefathers  first  settled  here 
they  found  a  new  continent  possessed  of 
apparently  inexhaustible  resources  of 
every  character.  It  teemed  with  game. 
There  were  deer,  elk,  buffalo,  bear,  and 
every  species  of  game — that  seemed  to 
increase  more  rapidly  than  it  could  be 
consumed.  Apparently  it  was  unlimited. 
For  three  generations,  in  some  sections  of 
the  country  for  the  first  four  generations, 
agriculture  languished.  Each  family 
planted  a  small  patch  of  corn  and  a  few 
rows  of  tobacco  but  their  principal  sub- 
sistence was  game.  Today  many  species 
of  game  which  then  constituted  the  diet 
of  the  average  family  is  extinct.  It  is 
gone  never  to  return. 

Also,  when  they  first  saw  the  country- 
side it  was  covered  with  vast  forests  of 
trees  from  100  to  200  years  old.  They 
averaged  about  a  yard  in  diameter.  In 
my  immediate  neighborhood  there  was 
one  tree  which  was  so  large  that  when  a 
horseman  rode  up  on  the  stump,  there 
was  room  for  him  to  turn  the  horse 
around.  This  timber  Was  rolled  up  into 
great  heaps  and  burned.  It  was  for  the 
time  being  merely  an  encumbrance  upon 
the  land.  But  those  who  make  accurate 
estimates  tell  us  that  if  those  logs  were 
available  today  they  would  exceed  in 
conmiercial  value  the  value  of  the  en- 
tire farm  from  which  it  was  cut,  with  all 
its  modem  farm  improvements. 


In  the  great  northern  forests  was  the 
Minnesota  \j'hite  pine,  the  most  valuable, 
the  most  easily  worked ,  the  most  durable 
wood  known  to  the  builder.  With  the 
coming  of  newly  Invented  saws  they 
were  slaughtered  and  fioated  down  the 
Mississippi  River  and  sold  to  anyone  for 
little  more  than  the  cost  of  transporta- 
tion. Today  you  can  rarely  secure  a 
single  stick  of  Miimesota  pine.  It  has 
been  almost  completely  obliterated. 

There  were  throughout  the  continent 
vast  deposits  of  every  mineral,  from  coal 
to  gold,  most  of  which  have  now  been  ex- 
ploited and  many  of  which  have  been  al- 
most completely  exhausted.  We  wasted 
in  irresponsible  and  utter  profligacy  vast 
resources  of  every  character. 

But  there  was  one  resource  which  it 
took  us  200  years  to  appreciate.  When 
the  settlers  came  here  there  were  thou- 
sands of  rivulets  and  hundreds  of  rivers 
canying  clear,  pure,  water  to  the  sea. 
If  you  had  told  anyone  that  the  day 
would  come  when  somebody  would  want 
a  drink  of  pure  water  they  would  have 
laughed  at  you.  But,  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
incredible  as  it  is — and  the  statement 
is  corroborated  by  official  statistics — 
more  than  one -fourth  of  the  cities  of  the 
United  States  are  today  faced  with  press- 
ing problems  dealing  with  an  adequate 
water  supply.  Many  of  them  cannot 
secure  sufficient  water  to  supply  the  dally 
needs  of  the  city,  and  almost  all  who 
are  able  to  secure  water  find  it  so  pol- 
luted that  it  has  to  be  processed  before 
it  is  potable.  There  are  cities  in  the 
United  States  today  using  water  twice. 
After  using  it  once,  they  must  process  It 
and  use  it  a  second  time. 

So  it  ts  evident,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
of  all  these  vast  and  boundless  resources 
which  we  have  been  wasting  and  dissi- 
pating, water  is  perhaps  the  most  valu- 
able. 

This  bill  seeks  to  provide  for  the  con- 
servation, preservation  and  utilization  of 
soil  and  water  facilities. 

Not  only  are  we  in  need  of  water  for 
domestic  consumption,  but  in  this  coun- 
try the  development  of  Industry  has 
changed  concepts  of  transportation.  In 
the  early  days,  civilization  came  up  the 
rivers  on  steamboats.  Everjrwhere  the 
ubiquitous  steamboat  steamed  up  the 
river  to  the  most  remote  sections  of  the 
country  .carrying  commerce  and  civiliza- 
tion with  it.  But  there  came  a  time 
when  to  our  great  pride,  our  railroads 
drove  out  the  steamboats.  Our  rail- 
roads practically  obliterated  water 
traffic.  Now  we  are  beginning  to  realize 
again  as  Europe  long  ago  demonstrated, 
that  water  transr>ortation  is  the  cheapest 
and  most  practical  trtmsportation  avail- 
able for  heavy  commodities.  We  are  to- 
day under  the  necessity,  under  the  pres- 
sure of  modem  industrial  conditions,  of 
again  providing  and  utilizing  water 
transportation. 

On  the  Mississippi  River,  for  example, 
my  grandfather  told  me  he  remembered 
when  there  was  no  time  during  the  day 
when  you  could  not  either  see  a  boat  or 
hear  the  deep  mellow  whistle  of  one 
boat  miles  away  on  the  river. 

The  boats  had  carried  all  traffic.  They 
carried  both  passenger  and  freight. 
But  when  the  railroads  came  in  the  rivers 
were  completely  abandoned. 
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However,  diiring  the  last  war  when 
large  quantities  of  commodities  had  to 
be  moved  and  cheap  transportation  was 
Important,  we  tried  the  experiment  of 
installing  Government  barges  on  the 
Mississippi.  It  has  gradually  spread  to 
other  areas  and  while  we  thought  it  was 
merely  a  wartime  measure  involving  an 
expense  that  could  not  be  Justified  in 
time  of  peace,  we  discovered  that  barge 
transportation  was  the  most  convenient, 
most  economical,  and  the  most  commo- 
dious method  of  transporting  heavy 
products— oil,  coal,  ore,  building  mate- 
rials and  other  such  bulk  freight  and 
cargo. 

We  are  steadily  increasing  every  year 
the  tonnage  of  transportation  on  every 
river  in  the  country.  I  speak  of  the 
Mississippi  River  particularly  because  I 
live  on  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi  and 
the  Mississippi  and  Missouri  Rivers  are 
today  furnishing  barge  transportation  at 
so  low  a  cost  that  it  is  doing  as  much  to 
serve  the  interests  of  modem  American 
Industry  as  any  other  single  factor. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  we  pro- 
pose to  solve,  and  we  are  solving  this 
pressing  industrial  problem.  We  are  pre- 
serving and  conserving  water,  the  most 
priceless  commodity  of  the  day — liquid 
gold  and  we  are  encouraging  water  trans- 
portation and  uniting  and  consolidating 
our  industrial  system  until  today  it 
matches  the  water  traffic  of  any  country 
in  the  world. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  may  not  be 
and,  of  course,  is  not  a  perfect  bill,  but 
it  is  making  an  invaluable  contribution, 
to  our  times  and  to  our  national  needs. 

The  individual  municipalities  and  the 
river  and  harbor  projects  cannot  meet 
their  needs  without  Federal  cooperation. 
ThiA  bill  is  evidence  that  the  American 
republic  has  not  only  the  means  of  pro- 
viding these  essentials  under  modern  day 
conditions  but  that  it  has  the  wisdom  and 
will  and  the  determination  and  Is  en- 
couraging progress  that  wUl  make  the 
United  States  the  most  prosperous  nation 
In  the  world. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  look  above  the 
Speaker's  chair,  up  close  to  the  ceiling 
you  will  see  a  plaque  on  which  these 
words  are  chiseled: 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers.  buUd  up  Its  Instltutlona, 
promote  all  Ita  great  interests  and  see  wheth- 
er we  also  In  cnu  day  and  generation  may 
not  perform  something  worthy  to  be  remem- 
bered. 

Daniel  Webster. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  my  colleagues,  it  is 
on  that  basis  that  this  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations operates  year  in  and  year 
_out.  This  bill  has,  of  course,  been  er- 
roneously called  the  pork  barrel  bill.  Let 
me  say  this :  Every  American  living  today 
should  be  gratefiil  for  the  projects  which 
this  Congress  has  instituted  to  preserve 
and  conserve  our  precious  resource — 
Mother  Earth.  Were  it  not  for  the 
money  which  has  been  appropriated  and 
spent  for  these  projects,  especially  over 
the  past  30  years,  this  Nation  would  be  a 
network  of  gullies,  as  it  was  before  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  Army 
engineers  were  directed  by  the  Congress 


to  do  something  about  the  destruction  of 
our  great  natural  resource — Mother 
Earth. 

I  am  sxu-e  that  thoee  who  have  traveled 
in  foreign  lands  will  agree  with  me  that 
had  those  nations  that  now  suffer  hunger, 
strife,  and  internal  unrest,  taken  care  of 
their  lands  as  we  have  and  as  the  Western 
European  nations  have  over  the  past 
many  years,  then  those  nations  today 
would  not  be  suffering  every  kind  of  dis- 
comfort that  one  could  imagine.  But 
they  forgot  or  the  great,  powerful,  ruth- 
less land  barons  forgot  or  did  not  care 
about  the  long  range  consequences  if 
their  land  wtished  away,  eroded  away,  or 
blew  away,  because  they  had  a  few  mil- 
lion more  acres  that  they  could  put  into 
production.    So  what  was  the  difference? 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  make  no  apology  for 
the  part  that  I  have  played  in  appropri- 
ating funds  for  the  preservation  and  the 
conservation  of  our  natural  resources. 

My  friends,  about  65  percent  of  the 
money  which  is  contained  in  this  bill  for 


the  nJ9.  Army  Engineers  is  either  solely 
for  the  control  of  floods  or  is  for  multi- 
purpose projects  that  include  the  con- 
trol of  floods — floods  which  in  the  past 
have  wreaked  havoc  in  every  section  of 
our  land  and  destroyed  property  by  the 
billions  of  dollars,  as  well  as  taken  many, 
many  lives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

So,  here  today,  we  are  asking  the 
American  people  to  spend  a  part  of  their 
tax  dollars — and  a  rather  small  part  of 
their  tax  dollars — to  continue  this  won- 
derful program  of  conserving  our  price- 
less natural  resources. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall  Insert  along 
with  my  remarks  the  amounts  which  are 
included  in  this  bill  with  appropriate 
comparisons  with  what  the  administra- 
tion requested. 

The  statistics  referred  to  follow: 


Activity 


kloi 


CemetcriAi  expenses — 

Kivprs  and  harbors  and  flood  control 

The  Panama  Canal — . 

Hureau  o(  Keclamatlon -— 

Power  afrcncir!!  of  the  Department  o(  Interior. 

Atomic  Enorjty  Comnalawm. 

Tennessee  Valley  .Vuibority ._ . 

Delaware  Kiver  Basin  Commission 

Public  works  acceleration 

Indefinite  a(>pro|>riatioas 


Total. 


Budget  Mtl- 

niate  1064 
(as  amended) 


$tO,8M,000 

1,QM,  810^000 

<3.71A,0QI> 

370. 347,  000 

7B.07S.000 

3,M».«4&,000 

4S,2S4.000 

IfiCOOt 

43,000^000 

40,863,000 


4,561,747.000 


Reoommendad 

by  the  com- 
ml  t  tee 


010,800.000 

1,066,782,700 

31,100,000 

348,146,700 

84.700,000 

2,088.1<«l000 

46,000,000 

166,000 


40,863.000 


4,276,116,400 


ChantefMm 

budget  esU- 
mate 


-946,000 

—31.  on,  300 

-3,218,000 

-22,300^300 

-21,37^000 

-161,476,000 

-2,284.000 

-1.000 

-46,000.000 


—288k  630, 000 


This  bill  carries  an  amount  which  is 
$1,258,586,210  below  the  1963  fiscal  year 
appropriations.  However,  $850  million 
of  that  amount  is  attributable  to  the  fact 
that  there  is  no  public  works  acceleration 
money  in  this  bill  for  fiscal  1964  as  there 
was  in  fiscal  1963.  Nonetheless,  this  bill 
comes  to  the  floor  of  the  House  today 
under  the  1963  appropriations  even  after 
adjusting  for  this  nonrecurring  Item,  and 
it  is  under  the  budget  in  an  amount  of 
$285,630,600. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  this  bill  is  $2,688,- 
169,000  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Comznts- 
sion.  I  might  say  that  It  is  rather  dlffl- 
cult  for  the  Subcommittee  on  Public 
Works  Appropriations  to  analyze  and 
determine  Just  how  much  money  should 
be  appropriated  to  that  great  and  Im- 
portant agency.  But  I  say  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  that  we  worked  dili- 
gently and  we  had  long  hearings,  after 
which  we^  marked  up  the  bill,  and  you 
will  find  that  as  far  as  the  items  in  the 
bill  for  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
are  concerned  they  are  a  total  of  $161,- 
476.000  below  the  budget. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  earlier,  I  am 
proud  to  have  been  a  party  here  In  Con- 
gress, along  with  my  able  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  in  seeing  to  it  that  our 
natural  resources  are  conserved,  pre- 
served, and  protected.  We  have  many 
thousands  of  small  watersheds  in  this 
great  big  country  of  ours.  We  have 
about  a  dozen  main  streams,  main  river 
valleys,  and  into  those  ^reat  rivers  run 
thousands  of  tributaries.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, it  has  been  necessary,  in  order  to 
stop  floods,  to  build  many  dams  on  the 
upper   reaches   of   those   tributaries   in 


order  to  hold  the  water  as  near  as  pos- 
sible to  the  spot  where  the  raindrops 
fall.  That  program  has  not  only  con- 
served our  soil  but  It  has  conserved  our 
water,  which  Is  so  important. 

Most  every  section  of  this  country  to- 
day is  having  a  water  problem.  Most 
every  city  is  having  a  water  problem. 
Many  small  towns  are  experlei^ing  a 
very  serious  water  problem.  So  it  is 
our  responsibility,  the  responsibility  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  to 
see  to  it  that  none  of  the  rain  that  falls 
from  heaven  runs  off  the  land  and  into 
the  sea  without  helping  to  meet  our 
many  needs  for  water. 

We  cannot  stop  every  drop,  but  we 
have  in  the  past  30  years  stopped  most  of 
the  water  that  should  have  been  stopped 
near  the  land  on  which  it  fell.  By  so 
doing  we  have  raised  the  water  table 
underground  and  we  have  made  the 
water  more  valuable  and  more  plentiful 
for  human  consumption,  for  animal  con- 
sumption, for  Industry,  and  for  irriga- 
tion. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
leave  this  thought  with  you.  As  I  have 
said  on  many  occasions.  I  am  sure  that 
when  Ood  made  the  heavens  He  made 
them  perfect  In  every  detail.  But  He 
left  the  earth  imperfect  in  most  every 
detail.  He  had  a  reason  for  that.  Had 
He  not  done  so  human  beings  would  have 
perished  long  ago  because  they  would 
have  become  drones  with  never  a  wish  to 
Improve  their  lives,  like  the  drone  in 
the  beehive.  He  is  flnally  destroyed  be- 
cause he  is  not  worthy  of  his  keep. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  we  talk  about 
irrigation,  small  watershed  projects,  and 
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flood  control  we  have  a  name  for  that. 
We  call  it  reclamation — reclaiming  land 
that  has  been  destroyed  or  ruined  and 
in  addition  we  are  preventing  the  de- 
struction of  additional  land.  Like  the 
rest  of  man's  work,  the  bill  is  not  per- 
fect but  it  is  a  good  bill  and  it  will 
continue  to  improve  our  programs  of 
reclamation  and  conservation,  and  the 
protection  of  life  and  property  from 
devastating  floods. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  ranking  majority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, the  gentleman  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
KniwANl. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
only  recently,  after  over  185  years  as  a 
nation,  that  we  have  really  come  to  ap- 
preciate the  importance  of  our  water 
resources  and  the  urgency  of  taking  con- 
certed action  to  provide  an  adequate 
water  supply  for  domestic  and  industrial 
purposes. 

An  interesting  sign  of  the  times  is  in 
nearby  Virginia  where  they  are  building 
a  town  which  is  going  to  house  75,000 
people  when  finished.  The  first  thing 
they  are  building  there  Is  a  reservoir  to 
catch  the  water  runoff  to  assure  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  water.  This  has  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  this  land. 

It  is  the  first  time.  I  repeat,  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  Nation  that  we  are  on  the 
right  track  in  our  reclamation  efforts. 
I  remember  as  a  boy  on  the  Susquehanna 
River  they  ran  steamboats  between  Har- 
risburg  and  Wilkes-Barre,  Pa.,  a  distance 
of  100  miles.  Today  you  could  not  run 
a  canoe  up  that  river.  That  shows  the 
destruction  we  have  hud  over  the  years. 

During  this  past  year  the  steel  plants 
in  Youngstown  have  been  producing  at 
only  about  52-percent  capacity,  yet  they 
were  nearly  out  of  water.  And  this  prob- 
lem of  water  shortage  faces  much  of  our 
Nation. 

So  the  committee  felt  fully  Justified  in 
adding  30  unbudgeted  studies,  17  new 
planning  items,  and  18  new  construction 
starts.  Including  the  budgeted  items, 
the  bill  makes  provision  for  a  total  of  54 
new  studies,  53  new  planning  items,  and 
51  new  construction  starts. 

I  regret  that  it  was  not  possible,  of 
course,  to  make  provision  for  all  the  un- 
budgeted items  that  were  requested  of 
the  committee.  About  350  Members  of 
this  Congress  made  requests  of  our  com- 
mittee to  either  raise  a  budget  item  or 
include  an  unbudgeted  item.  I  think  this 
is  the  best  evidence  of  the  need  that 
exists  today  for  water  resource  develop- 
ment in  our  coimtry.  Every  one  of  these 
projects  will  pay  back  far  more  in 
benefits  than  they  cost.  Yet  you  often 
hear  opposition  to,  and  criticism  of,  these 
projects  from  some  who  claim  they  are 
not  needed  and  are  a  waste  of  the  tax- 
payers' money.  1 1 

There  is  $411.7  mllllbn  in  this  bill  for 
'  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the 
power  agencies.  Roosevelt  is  considered 
one  of  the  greats  in  conservation.  In 
1902  he  saved  the  17  Western  SUtes  from 
the  robbing  and  looting  that  had  de- 
stroyed many  of  the  great  resources  of 
the  East.  He  saved  the  17  Western 
States.  But  all  the  money  that  was  spent 
on  reclamation  from  1902  to  1932  was 
about  $300  million.    He  saved  them,  but 


adequate  money  was  not  provided  down 
through  the  years.  But  we  now  have 
spent  billions  since  1932  reclaiming  this 
country,  and  I  mean  reclaiming  it. 

I  repeat,  as  a  boy  I  saw  them  set  fire 
to  the  Pocono  Mountains,  burning  trees 
that  it  took  200  years  to  grow. 

Let  me  call  your  attention  to  some- 
thing. Life  magazine,  that  has  several 
million  subscribers,  calls  this  the  "pork 
barrel"  bill.  I  only  wish  they  would  pub- 
lish the  true  facts  about  the  value  of 
these  projects.  Since  1902  we  have  ap- 
propriated about  $4.4  billion  for  reclama- 
tion. Ninety-two  percent  of  this  is  be- 
ing repaid  to  the  Government,  and  the 
tax  revenues  frcxn  farmers  and  busi- 
nesses in  reclamation  areas  now  total 
$5.1  billion — more  than  the  total  cost  of 
all  the  reclamation  projects  that  have 
ever  been  built.  In  1962,  $1.2  billion 
worth  of  choice  crops  were  produced  and 
for  every  worker  on  an  Irrigated  farm, 
two  additional  jobs  are  generated  in  the 
local  towns.  And  yet  a  magazine  like 
Life  comes  out  and  calls  it  "pork." 

Public  works  appropriations  have 
saved  billions  and  billions  of  dollars  for 
this  Nation  by  the  development  of  the 
waterways  for  low-cost  transportation 
and  fiood  control  down  through  the 
years.  If  it  were  not  for  these  appropri- 
ations, what  we  would  have  done  to  the 
greatest  country  in  the  world,  and  I 
mean  the  greatest — America. 

I  repeat,  we  invested  $4.4  billion  in  the 
past  61  years  in  reclamation  projects 
and  the  tax  revenues  that  were  generated 
now  total  $5.1  billion.  Can  any  man  or 
woman  on  this  floor  name  a  bank,  busi- 
ness, utility,  or  anything  in  the  world 
that  has  that  record?  Yet  when  the  bill 
comes  in  you  find  many  people  talking 
about  it  as  a  waste  of  money. 

I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  a  Yakima  farmer  which  ap- 
peared In  an  editorial  of  a  Wenatchee. 
Wash.,  paper: 

Wakened  at  6  o'clock  by  an  alarm  clock 
from  Connecticut,  I  take  the  milk  pails 
(Pennsylvania  tin)  and  wend  my  way  to  the 
barn,  whUe  the  wife  prepares  breakfast  on 
a  range  from  Kalamazoo,  Mich.  The  break- 
fast, likely  as  not.  wUl  consist  of  grapefruit 
from  Florida,  breakfast  food  from  Minne- 
apolis, bacon  from  Omaha  or  Cedar  Rapids, 
Iowa,  served  on  table  china  from  Ohio  or 
New  Jersey,  silverware  from  New  York,  sugar 
from  Louisiana,  etc. 

I  go  out  to  spray  the  orchard,  using  lead 
arsenate  from  Missouri,  sulfur  from  Texas 
or  Louisiana.  My  spray  rig  is  made  in  Michi- 
gan, the  tractor  in  Wisconsin. 

When  I  go  to  town  it  is  in  a  car  from 
Indiana  and  Detroit,  with  tires  from  Ohio. 
Bakellte  for  accessories  from  New  Hampshire. 
My  car  insurance  goes  to  Baltimore,  life 
Insurance  to  Des  Moines  and  Omaha,  fire  to 
Hartford.  Conn.  Shoes  for  myself  and  fam- 
ily come  from  Boston  and  St.  Louis,  clothing 
from  New  York  or  Chicago,  cotton  goods  from 
Georgia.  South  Carolina,  or  Mississippi. 

And  when  he  finally  goes  to  the  great 
beyond,  he  tells  you,  there  will  be  a 
marker  on  his  grave  of  Vermont  granite 
that  Is  sent  all  the  way  out  to  the  West 
Coast. 

So  the  whole  Nation  beneflts  from 
these  projects,  not  Just  the  locality. 
Yet  we  hear  some  say,  "Oh.  do  not  spend 
all  that  money — the  budget  Just  cannot 
stand  it  and  the  Treasury  cannot  stand 
it." 


In  every  way  that  you  can  think  of, 
for  every  dollar  that  is  spent,  it  comes 
back  100-fold. 

I  spent  about  10  years  bumming  all 
over  this  country — and  I  mean  bumming 
over  it  and  not  riding  the  pullman  cars 
although  I  might  have  been  on  top  of 
the  pullman  car  or  imder  it.  What  I 
am  trying  to  tell  you  now  is  that  I  have 
seen  America  like  very  few  people  have 
seen  it.  and  there  were  times  I  got  more 
education  around  a  hobo  jungle  camp- 
fire  at  night  when  we  got  to  talking 
about  America  than  I  have  gotten  on  the 
floor  of  this  Congress.  Now  I  mean  that 
sincerely.  The  group  that  I  traveled 
with  really  saw  and  knew  America. 

A  short  time  ago  I  said,  and  I  say  it 
again,  that  before  issuing  a  passport  to 
anybody  to  go  abroad.  I  would  question 
them  as  to  how  much  they  have  seen  of 
America  and  if  the  person  had  not  seen 
a  good  part  of  it,  he  would  have  to  pay 
a  $200  penalty  before  he  got  his  pass- 
port. If  the  people  had  a  better  under- 
standing of  our  problems,  we  would  be 
starting  work  on  more  of  these  projects 
that  we  are  speaking  about  here  today. 
I  mean  that.  I  have  seen  Europe  several 
times  since  I  came  to  the  Congress  and 
once  before  in  1917.  But  there  is  noth- 
ing in  all  of  Europe  put  together  to  equal 
this  country.  If  you  see  America,  you 
will  have  no  desire  to  go  to  Europe.  That 
is  why  I  am  down  in  the  well  of  the 
House  here  today.  When  the  time  comes 
to  appropriate  money  for  America,  don't 
be  haggling  about  it.  Say  a  prayer,  if 
you  will  tonight  and  make  a  fair  con- 
fession that  we  have  not  been  true  to 
our  coimtry.  I  know  that  down  through 
the  years  in  the  time  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress.  I  have  been  in  favor  of 
giving  what  they  have  asked  for  to  this 
country.  I  hope  on  this  bill,  as  It  moves 
along,  we  will  not  find  any  Member  of 
the  Congress  here  trying  to  put  in  an 
amendment  or  to  do  this  or  to  do  that 
or  hearing  somebody  say  some  unkind 
word.  My  only  regret,  as  I  have  said 
many  times,  is  that  this  bill,  which  is 
for  the  benefit  of  America,  is  not  for  $3 
billion  Instead  of  only  about  $1.5  bil- 
lion for  rivers  and  harbors  and  reclama- 
tion. It  should  be  $3  billion  to  try  to 
make  up  for  our  abuse  and  the  neglect  of 
our  covmtry  down  through  the  years. 

I  hope  when  the  time  comes  to  vote 
on  this  bill  for  passage,  that  it  will  be 
passed  here  by  the  full  membership  of 
the  House  in  the  same  way  that  it  was 
reported  out  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  lix.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  First  of  all,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio,  as  I  seem  to  do  annually,  on  the 
speech  that  he  has  just  made  and  com- 
pliment him  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  on  this  bill.  I  thoroughly 
agree  that  all  this  money  that  is  pro- 
vided in  this  legislation  is  the  best  kind 
of  investment  that  we  can  make.  You 
•  will  find  me  voting  for  this  l^islatlon. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
knows  the  great  interest  that  we  in  the 
West  have  in  this  matter  of  intertie  for 
the    transmission    of    electrical    energy 
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from  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
down  to  the  Southwest. 

In  the  report  this  is  referred  to  three 
different  times,  and  I  would  like  to  make 
a  record  on  this.  If  I  can,  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

On  pace  54  you  provide  $5  million  to 
be  controlled  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  begin  construction  of  two 
extra  high  voltage  lines — one  that  you 
say  will  connect  with  the  California 
Power  Pool  and  another  one  will  be,  I 
presume,  a  Federal  Intertie.  But  you 
restrict  these  funds  to  the  passage  of  the 
bill.  S.  1007,  or  some  similar  legislation. 

I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
is  aware,  and  the  Congress  is  aware,  that 
this  bill  is  presently  in  conference  with 
some  difficulties  over  an  amendment  that 
carries  my  name. 

Is  it  the  intention  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  to  restrict  these  funds 
or  the  use  of  these  fimds  imtil  that  con- 
ference is  settled  or  until  the  differences 
are  settled— or  Just  what  is  the  attitude? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  think  it  is  the  con- 
sensus of  the  committee  with  respect  to 
the  Westland  amendment  that  until  the 
bill  involved  finally  becomes  law  no  funds 
are  to  be  used  for  construction.  That 
is  why  we  put  the  restrictions  in  there. 
I  think  it  would  have  been  much  bet- 
ter for  us  if  legislation  had  been  passed 
that  way  and  we  could  have  come  to  a 
clearer  understanding  on  the  subject. 
However,  no  money  will  be  spent  here 
on  construction  until  S.  1007  or  similar 
legislation  becomes  law. 
_  Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  want  to  thank  the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  for  having 
put  in  that  language,  because  it  certainly 
helps  to  work  it  out  at  this  time. 

There  is  one  other  question.  On  page 
48  of  the  report  you  appropriate  $2  mil- 
lion for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and 
you  put  the  same  type  of  restriction  on 
that  $2  million  for  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation-Am I  correct  in  that? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes;  we  put  the  same 
kind  of  restriction  on  that. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  In  the  third  in- 
stance you  apparently  have  $1.5  million 
for  preliminary  engineering — a  program 
for  the  interconnections  to  the  Pacific 
Southwest.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  opin- 
ion that  the  use  of  these  funds  will  like- 
wise carry  the  same  restrictions  as  the  $2 
million  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
and  the  $5  million  for  Bonneville? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  intent  of  our  ac- 
tion on  this  whole  question  was  to 
strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  in  his  bargaining  on  these 
tlellnes  to  see  that  the  UJ3.  Govern- 
ment is  protected.  And  that  is  what 
we  are  all  interested  in. 

Mr.  WESTLAJJD.  We  are  certainly 
interested  in  protecting  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Kbogh).  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  will 
yield  the  gentleman  2  minutes. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Then,  if  I  under- 
stand It  correctly,  this  $1.5  million  has 
no  restrictions  on  its  usage? 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  It  has  no  restrictions 
on  it.  as  you  say,  except  that  it  must  be 
used  for  engineering  on  lines  in  the  Bon- 
neville area. 

Mr  EVINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Tennessee. 

Ml.  EVINS.  The  $1.5  milUon  is  re- 
stricted to  the  Northwest  area  for  pre- 
liminary studies  and  engineering.  This 
is  the  purpose  for  which  it  was  budgeted. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  It  does  not  say  that, 
and  I  am  very  much  interested  in  it 

Mr.  EVINS.  It  is  pointed  out  on  page 
887  of  voliune  3  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  am  glad  to  get 
that  information.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
this  money  could  not  be  spent  outside 
the  Pacific  Northwest? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  ask  some 
questions  following  along  the  questions 
of  the  gentleman  from  Washington  in 
order  to  be  sure  I  understand  what  is 
meant  by  the  Northwest  area.  Do  I  un- 
derstand this  will  be  confined,  then,  to 
the  States  of  Washington.  Oregon,  and 
Idaho? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  Yes.  The  Northwest 
territory. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  wish  to  thank  the 
gentleman  for  that  explanation,  and  may 
I  commend  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  KiRWAMl.  I  think  he  is  one  of  the 
great  Americans  of  all  time  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Americans  at  least  of  this 
era  in  his  desire  to  see  that  our  own  do- 
mestic natural  resource  values  are  prop- 
erly conserved,  developed,  and  harvested. 
His  contribution  to  the  life  of  America 
will  live  for  a  long,  long  time.  I  thank 
him  sincerely. 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado  for  those  kind  re- 
marks. 

Mr  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  geht^eman  yield? 

Mr.  lORWAN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  would  certainly  like 
to  join  in  what  the  gentleman  from 
Washington  and  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado  said  about  the  fine,  fair  work 
that  was  done  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio.  If  he  would  permit  me  to,  I  would 
like  to  ask  this  question.  Referring 
back  to  the  $2  million  for  the  California 
portion  of  the  proposed  intertie  from  the 
Northwest  to  the  Southwest,  should  S. 
1007  with  the  Westland  amendment  not 
become  law.  Is  it  the  gentleman's  opinion 
that  the  $2  million  could  be  spent  for  the 
construction  of  an  intertie  in  that  sit- 
uation? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  The  prohibition  is  that 
no  construction  be  started  until  S.  1007 
or  similar  legislation  is  enacted  Into  law. 
with  or  without  the  Westland  amend- 
ment. Should  the  Westland  amend- 
ment survive  in  its  present  form,  it 
would  of  course  be  controlling  in  the 
matter  of  construction  outside  the  Bon- 
neville area. 


Mr.  GUBSER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  a  very  clearcut  answer. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  yield  further? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL  I  wish  to  commend 
the  chairman  of  this  great  committee, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr.  Can- 
non], and  his  counterpart,  the  gei^le- 
man  from  Iowa  [Mr.  JensbnI,  and  also 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [  Mr.  Kir  wan  ] 
for  not  attempting  to  write  legislation 
into  an  appropriation  bill.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  the  particular  matter  which 
has  been  brought  to  the  attention  of  this 
Committee  at  this  time  comes  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  committee  which  I 
have  the  honor  to  chair.  If  we  cannot 
get  the  authority,  then,  most  certainly, 
this  money  should  not  be  spent. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  very  grateful  for 
this  approach  to  the  question. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  add  my  commendation  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan] 
for  the  constructive  approach  that  he 
takes  toward  this  tjrpe  of  public  works 
and  to  further  note  the  fact  that  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  considers  this  an 
investment  in  the  future  of  America.  I 
certainly  concur  with  the  gentleman  in 
those  expressions.  In  addition  to  that. 
I  want  to  especially  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  the  members  of  this 
committee,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
the  congressional  district  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent,  for  the  consider- 
ation they  have  always  given  us  with 
respect  to  the  emergency  problems  that 
we  have. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  pub- 
licly to  thank  the  gentleman  and  the 
members  of  the  committee  very  much 
for  that  consideration. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiime  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana   [Mr.  Rottde- 

BUSHl. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
certainly  want  to  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  for  yielding  to  me.  I  shall 
not  long  impose  upon  the  time  of  this 
body  but  I  want  to  say  that  I  heartily 
endorse  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  invite 
the  committee's  attention  to  the  report 
that  accompanies  this  bill,  and  specifi- 
cally page  5  of  that  report.  Under  those 
items  listed  for  the  State  of  Illinois, 
there  appears  $250,000  for  a  comprehen- 
sive survey  of  the  Wabash  River  Valley. 
I  certainly  commend  the  committee  for 
the  attention  that  they  have  given  the 
Wabash  Valley,  but  likewise  I  must  ex- 
press my  disappointment  with  this 
amoimt  indicated  for  the  comprehensive 
survey.  It  Is  my  understanding  that  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  has  stated  that  they 
have  a  capability  to  utilize  $450,000  for 
the  purpose  of  this  survey.  However,  I 
am  aware  that  both  the  Bureau  of  Uie 
Budget  as  well  as  the  administration 
asked  that  $250,000  be  granted.  There- 
fore, admittedly  the  committee  has  al- 
lowed the  total  amount  requested  by  the 
Bureau.    I  have  just  returned  from  the 
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Wabash  Valley,  where  I  spent  two  long 
and  difficult  days,  visiting  nearly  every 
project  that  is  under  consideration  in 
that  watershed.  May  I  say  to  my  col- 
leagues that  there  Is  so  very  much  to  be 
done  In  the  field  of  water  conservation 
and  flood  control  in  this  area,  that  I  feel 
concerned  with  the  speed  that  we  are 
attacking  this  problem.  The  overall 
problem  cannot  be  resolved  unless  a  com- 
prehensive survey  is  completed,  to  de- 
termine the  total  utilization  of  the  water 
resources  of  this,  the  greatest  undevel- 
oped valley  In  the  world.  A  few  months 
ago.  nearly  200  members  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  Association  came  to  Washington 
to  make  their  plea  for  $1  million  for  this 
comprehensive  study.  T^ils  associa- 
tion, which  is  so  acutely  aware  of  the 
needs  of  the  valley,  expressed  concern 
with  the  progress  being  made  in  the  com- 
prehensive survey.  They  felt  and  I  do, 
that  we  must  survey  the  overall  problem, 
before  we  seek  a  cure.  The  Wabash 
Valley  has  suffered  for  many  years  from 
tremendous  floods,  need  of  channel  ap- 
provement, levee  construction  to  protect 
our  farm  lands  and  cities,  and  this  year 
from  inadequate  resei-ves  of  water  in  the 
reservoir  systems,  to  provide  an  adequate 
low  flow  level  in  the  river.  Lest  the 
members  of  this  committee  might  think 
we  are  lacking  in  gratitude,  let  me  make 
it  perfectly  clear  that  we  who  live  in  and 
near  the  Wabash  Valley  are  most  aware 
of  the  efforts  being  made  by  our  Govern- 
ment to  correct  this  situation  that  has 
plagued  us  for  years.  But,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  had  hoped  that  more  money 
could  be  allowed  to  help  us  get  along 
with  this  most  necessary  work  in  the 
valley.  I  hope  that  consideration  can  be 
given  to  the  item  that  I  have  discussed, 
and  that  Increased  funds  be  allowed  for 
this  badly  needed  money. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
IllinoU? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudb- 
BusH  1  and  other  members  of  the  Wabash 
Valley  of  Illinois  and  Indiana  concern- 
ing our  Interest  in  seeing  the  Wabash 
Valley  project  accelerated.  We  deeply 
appreciate  the  action  of  the  committee 
in  allowing  the  amount  requested  in  the 
President's  budget;  however,  we  feel  that 
the  vital  needs  of  the  Wabash  Valley 
Basin  in  Illinois  and  Indiana  are  so  im- 
portant that  this  comprehensive  basin 
study  should  be  sp>eeded  up  as  quickly  as 
possible.  Millions  of  dollars  in  property 
damage  result  from  annual  floods  in  the 
Wabash  Valley;  and,  ironically  enough. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  experiencing  a 
drought  condition  this  time  of  year  which 
clearly  points  up  the  need  for  the  com- 
prehensive study.  We  must  find  a  way 
to  harness  our  devastating  floods  and 
preserve  this  precious  water  at  the  proper 
locations  during  the  low-water  period.  It 
is  my  intention  to  call  this  matter  to  the 
attention  of  the  President,  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  and  the  other  body  with  a 
hope  that  additional  funds  may  be  al- 
lowed In  order  that  the  millions  residing 


in  this  river  basin  can  have  some  assur- 
ance of  protection  and  utilization  of  their 
naturad  resources.  If  the  other  body  in 
their  wi^om  should  allow  additional 
funds,  I  am  indeed  hopeful  my  friends 
on  the  House  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  see  fit  to  agree  to  this  item  in 
conference.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  urg- 
ing the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  to  es- 
tablish a  branch  office  somewhere  in  the 
Wabash  Valley  area,  In  order  to  give  this 
great  river  basin  the  attention  It  requires 
if  the  above-stated  objectives  are  met. 

In  closing,  let  me  again  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  a  great  committee  for 
bringing  out  a  great  bill. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  second  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Roudebush]. 
We  in  the  Wabash  Valley  are  apprecia- 
tive of  the  progress  that  Is  being  made 
there  and  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides $250,000  for  a  comprehensive  sur- 
vey of  the  Wabash  River  Valley.  At  the 
same  time  we  would  like  to  point  out  that 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  can  effec- 
tively utilize  $450,000  for  the  survey  in 
this  fiscal  year. 

I  am  aware  that  the  President's  budget 
requested  only  $250,000.  and  the  com- 
mittee has  endorsed  this  figure.  How- 
ever, the  need  for  this  survey  is  urgent, 
and  I  believe  we  would  be  well  advised  to 
consider  the  urgency  of  the  need. 

This  river  valley  has  for  years  been 
subjected  to  recurrent  fioods.  This  year 
much  of  the  area  has  suffered  from  an 
extended  drought,  and  the  combination 
of  these  natural  disasters  points  up  again 
the  tremendous  opportunity  for  effective 
water  control. 

Mr.  Chairman,  delasong  completion  of 
this  survey  on  the  Wabash  River  would 
be  wasteful.  True  economy  requires  that 
these  surveys  be  completed  as  quickly  as 
possible  so  that  sound  plans  can  be  based 
on  them. 

We  In  the  Wabash  Valley  are  proud  of 
its  role  in  the  economy,  but  feel  some 
fnistration  in  knowing  that  its  great 
resources  are  not  being  fully  utilized. 

We  are  anxious  to  see  such  things  as 
the  creation  of  recreation  areas  and  a  re- 
examination of  the  feasibility  of  making 
barge  traffic  possible. 

Planning  in  these  areas  will  not  wait. 
It  Is  obvious  that  new  projects  will  be 
better  designed  if  the  comprehensive 
survey  of  the  Wabash  River  is  accom- 
plished beforehand. 

There  are  three  main  elements  in  a 
comprehensive  river  basin  study.  First. 
a  determination  of  all  needs  for  water 
and  related  land  resources,  both  short 
term  and  longer  term.  Second,  a  deter- 
mination of  availability  of  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources.  Third,  a  formula- 
tion of  the  best  plan  for  applying  the 
water  assets  against  all  of  the  water 
needs. 

In  short  this  comprehensive  river  basin 
study  would  seek  to  fully  consider  fiood 
control,  navigation,  hydropower,  irriga- 
tion, water  supply,  water  quality  control, 
recreation,  and  fish  and  wildlife.  It  seeks 
the  best  regulation  of  the  water  and  land 
affected  by  it. 


The  need  is  truly  lu-gent,  and  we  seek 
urgent  cortsideration  of  it  so  that  this 
survey  may  be  completed  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  want  to  pay  my 
highest  compliments  to  every  member 
of  this  committee.  They  are  dedicated 
Members  of  Congress.  They  have 
worked  long  and  diligently  in  bringing 
this  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  compli- 
ment the  clerks  of  our  committee,  Mr. 
Culp  and  Mr.  Wilhelm.  They  really  rep- 
resent a  team  that  brings  us  the  infor- 
mation which  we  need.  We  certainly 
appreciate  their  wonderful  assistance. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  might  say  that 
our  good  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Mh-liken].  a  hard 
working  member  of  this  committee,  is 
ill  and  so  not  present  today.  However, 
I  am  happy  to  report  that  he  Is  coming 
along  fine  smd  will  be  back  in  the  House 
soon. 

I,  as  you  know,  have  with  me  today 
on  the  minority  side  the  gentleman  from 
New  Yoi*  [Mr.  Pillion]  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arizona  [Mr.  Rhodes!,  who 
have  worked  side  by  side  with  me  and 
with  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee in  bringing  this  bill  to  the  floor,  a  bill 
which  we  can  support  wholeheartedly. 

There  are  a  few  things  in  this  bill  that 
I  would  have  changed  had  I  had  my 
way.  But.  you  know,  I  do  not  always 
have  my  way,  and  that  Is  as  it  should  be. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  such  time  as 
he  may  consume  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen]. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
legislation.  I,  too,  want  to  commend 
and  thank  the  committee  for  giving  the 
consideration  to  my  requests  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  have  the  honor  to  represent. 

I  am  certain  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee recognize  the  many  flood  control 
problems  and  navigation  projects  that 
need  attention  in  my  district.  The  geo- 
graphic location,  terrain,  and  weather, 
heavy  winter  rains,  in  particular,  make 
the  area  I  represent  somewhat  imique 
by  comparison.  Approximately  40  per- 
cent of  the  water  resources  of  the  State 
of  California  have  their  origin  in  the 
north  coastal  counties  that  comprise  the 
First  District  of  California.  I  mention 
this  to  illustrate  the  flood  control  and 
watershed  development  consideration 
facing  us  now  and  in  the  future. 

The  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  have  been  most  considerate 
of  my  requests,  when  I  have  contacted 
you  individually  and  particularly  during 
my  presentation  before  your  committee. 
In  view  of  the  budget  deficit  problem 
facing  the  Congress.  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee has  done  an  outstanding  job  in 
presenting  this  bill  to  the  full  House. 

There  is  one  project  in  my  district 
that  was  not  included,  however,  that  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  committee — the  Corte  Madera  Creek 
flood  control  problem  in  Marin  County. 
This  project  was  not  included  in  the 
President's  budget  and  I  can  understand 
the  committee's  hesitancy  in  breaking 
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policy  to  consider  Individual  projects. 
However,  I  think  It  is  incumbent  upon 
me  to  advise  the  members  of  changing 
circumstances  relating  to  projects  as 
they  arise.  The  Corte  Madera  Creek 
flows  near  the  campus  of  the  College  of 
Marin  in  Marin  County.  The  president 
of  the  college  came  to  my  office  here  in 
Washington  recently  to  advise  of  plans 
for  expansion  of  facilities  on  their 
campus.  At  that  time,  he  clearly  de- 
fined the  flood  problems  as  they  relate 
to  his  expansion  plans  and  the  restric- 
tions placed  u(>on  them  unless  correc- 
tive action  is  taken  at  an  early  date. 

Therefore,  I  should  like  to  advise  the 
committee  that  I  plan  to  present  my 
case  again  before  the  Senate  subcom- 
mittee asking  favorable  consideration  of 
this  request  and  if  successful.  I  will  then 
ask  the  House  conferees  co  sustain  my 
request.  The  amount  is  comparatively 
small  but  the  timing  is  of  utmost  im- 
portance in  order  to  properly  initiate 
the  funding  of  this  all-important  proj- 
ect. I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  she  may  consiune  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  (Mrs. 
May  I. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  at 
this  time  that  I  might  be  permitted  to 
direct  a  question  to  my  good  friend  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]; 
but,  first,  I  would  like  to  say  that  I, 
representing  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  the  State  of  Washington, 
must  preface  any  remarks  I  make  by 
joining  with  the  gentleman  in  his  high 
praise  and  conmiendatlon  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

We  have  been  treated  very  well,  in  a 
continuing  and  an  orderly  development 
of  many  important  projects  which  are 
In  my  part  of  the  Northwest  in  this  bill, 
as  usual,  and  I  too  know  how  hard  this 
committee  works  and  what  a  capable  job 
it  has  done. 

However.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  deeply 
disturbed  that  the  public  works  ap- 
propriations bill  before  us  today  does 
not  contain  funds  with  which  to  main- 
tain the  orderly  construction  schedule 
on  the  Columbia  Basin  project  in  the 
Fourth  Congressional  District  of  the 
State  of  Washington. 

The  requested  funds  of  $3.9  million,  as 
scheduled,  would  be  just  enough  to  bring 
construction  on  this  half -completed 
project  to  a  virtual  standstill.  It  is  the 
lowest  appropriation  in  my  memory. 

I  think  my  colleagues  should  know 
that  when  the  administration's  budget 
was  prepared  for  submission  to  the  Con- 
gress, the  new  amendatory  repayment 
contracts  with  the  three  Irrigation  dis- 
tricts had  not  yet  been  signed.  However, 
in  ensuing  weeks  and  months  the  con- 
tracts were  not  only  signed,  but  were 
validated  by  the  courts,  thus  removing 
the  valid  reasoning  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  for  not  recommending  an  addi- 
tional $1.7  million  for  construction  and 
operation  and  maintenance  to  keep  the 
project  going  on  an  orderly  basis. 


The  construction  on  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  has  been  facing  a  slow- 
down for  several  years  while  the  amend- 
atory repayment  contracts  were  being 
negotiated.  This  was  only  natural.  The 
Federal  Government  wanted  assurances 
from  the  project  settlers  that  the  Fed- 
eral investment  would  be  paid  before 
obligating  further  construction.  Now, 
however,  that  assurance  has  been  given. 
The  farmers  have  obligated  themselves 
into  the  future  and  have  expressed  their 
faith  in  themselves  and  the  project.  The 
bill  before  us  today,  however,  says  in 
effect:  We  in  the  Government  have  no 
faith  in  you. 

My  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Iowa,  the  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  committee,  is  well  aware  of  the  good 
faith  efforts  carried  out  by  the  Columbia 
Basin  project  settlers.  In  committee 
testimony  my  distinguished  colleague 
has  said  many  times,  in  effect,  that  as 
soon  as  these  contracts  were  signed  and 
finalized  the  project  should  go  forward 
in  an  orderly  manner. 

I  know  my  colleague  is  concerned,  as 
I  am.  that  the  funds  to  do  this  are  not 
in  the  bill. 

I  wondered  if  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  would  care  to  com- 
ment on  this  situation? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  pleased  that  the 
gentlewoman  has  brought  this  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  committee  today.  I  know 
of  her  constant  interest  in  this  project 
and  especially  the  part  that  the  gentle- 
woman has  talked  about. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the  home- 
steaders who  homesteaded  thei-e  in  the 
Colvunbia  River  Basin,  most  of  them  vet- 
erans, bit  off  a  larger  chunk  than  they 
could  chew  at  the  outset.  Finally  the 
contract  with  the  Bureau  and  the  veter- 
ans was  by  necessity  amended  to  make  it 
possible  for  them  to  keep  their  land. 

Last  spring  all  contracts  were  nego- 
tiated and  completed,  but  I  must  say 
it  w£is  after  the  budget  was  sent  to  the 
Congress.  I  do  think  it  is  quite  strange 
that  after  those  contracts  were  all  ne- 
gotiated, before  the  markup  by  this  com- 
mittee of  the  pending  bill,  the  Bureau 
did  not  so  inform  the  committee  and 
make  a  request  that  these  funds  be  In- 
cluded in  this  bUl.  But  they  did  not 
see  fit  to  do  so.  I  think  I  know  why. 
I  am  afraid  there  is  a  little  politics  mixed 
up  in  this  thing.  That  is  as  far  as  I 
want  to  go  on  that.  However,  I  am 
sure  the  Senate  will  include  the  funds 
that  are  required  in  order  to  comply  with 
the  contracts  made  in  good  faith  by 
those  people  that  are  on  that  land  and 
who  have  signed  all  of  these  contracts 
with  Uncle  Sam  in  good  faith. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Regardless  of  the  reason  for  the  delay  in 
the  request  of  this  money,  I  hope  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  will  see  fit  to  make  the 
request  when  the  bill  goes  to  the  Senate 
and  that  the  House  Members  when  they 
understand  the  situation  will  give  ear- 
nest consideration  to  supporting  the  res- 
toration of  this  fund  to  the  Columbia 
River  development  program. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  FindleyJ. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  out  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  there  objection 
to  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  al- 
most this  precise  moment  100  years  ago. 
President  Lincoln  arose  from  a  sofa  on 
a  temporary  stand  erected  at  Gettysburg 
Battlefield,  fixed  a  pair  of  iron-rlmmed 
spectacles  on  his  nose  and  read  briefly 
from  handwritten  notes. 

His  words  were  set  down  carefully  in 
advance.  They  reflected  his  somber 
thoughts  on  the  conflict  then  drawing  to 
a  close  and  his  high  hop>es  that  the  con- 
flict might  contribute  to  a  new  birth 
of  freedom  and,  to  the  (wrmanence  of 
self-government. 

It  is  now  regarded  as  one  of  the  great- 
est speeches  ever  presented,  certainly 
the  greatest  ever  uttered  by  an  American. 

It  is  appropriate  that  the  House  of 
Representatives  pause  for  a  moment  in 
today's  deliberations,  and  join  In  spirit, 
fellowship,  and  reflection  with  those 
gathered  this  very  moment  at  the  same 
place  in  Gettysburg  where  Lincoln  spoke 
a  century  ago. 

Today,  at  this  very  hour,  an  assem- 
blage is  attending  a  commemorative  pro- 
gram at  which  General  Elsenhower  is  the 
main  speaker.  It  dedicates  anew  the 
battlefield  cemetery,  and  it  renews  our 
appreciation  for  words  as  well  as  deeds. 
The  words  Lincoln  sp>oke  at  Gettysburg 
have  become  a  mighty  force  throughout 
the  world,  serving  the  cause  of  human 
dignity  and  freedom  and  peace.  Al- 
though totally  different  from  the  deeds 
performed  by  the  brave  men  in  blue  and 
gray  at  the  battlefield,  they  are  strik- 
ingly similar  In  the  Impressive  way  they 
have  Influenced  history. 

Several  of  us  had  hoped  that  It  would 
be  possible  to  recess  from  legislative  busi- 
ness today,  so  that  all  Members  could 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  be  present 
at  Gettysburg.  Certainly,  this  would 
have  been  an  appropriate  gesture.  Lin- 
coln once  served  In  this  body,  and  to  this 
body  he  looked  for  guidance,  support  and 
leadership  during  the  difficult  days  of 
the  ClvU  War. 

But  the  legislative  schedule  could  not 
be  altered  in  time,  and  perhaps  it  Is  also 
appropriate  that  we  stay  on  the  job.  Mr. 
Lincoln  was  a  great  one  for  wanting  to 
get  on  with  the  work  at  hand.  Begin- 
ning with  his  service  In  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islature, he  believed  in  public  improve- 
ments and  worked  for  them.  He  would 
approve,  I  believe,  the  task  we  undertake 
today. 

As  the  representative  of  part  of  the 
area  once  represented  In  this  body  by  Mr. 
Lincoln,  a  district  which  also  Includes 
the  Lincoln  home  in  Sprlngfleld,  111.  I 
appreciate  your  indulgence  on  this  sig- 
nificant occasion. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Dole  I . 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  page  48 
of  the  report  contains  the  following  re- 
strictions on  the  Glen  Elder  project  In 
Kansas: 

None  of  th«  funds  provided  for  the  Olen 
Elder  project  are  to  be  lued  to  purchase  In 
fee  above  the  normal  maximum  reservoir 
water  level,  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 

On  page  431  of  part  3  the  hearings 
before  the  Public  Works  Subcommittee 
of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
there  is  a  discussion  on  the  Glen  Elder 
project  relative  to  the  taking  of  lands  in 
fee.  in  excess  of  those  under  the  usual 
acquisition  policy,  such  excess  to  be  used 
for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes.  It  was 
indicated  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion contemplates  increasing  the  amount 
of  land  to  be  purchased  in  fee  by  9.137 
acres  with  this  increase  to  be  used  for 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  and  in  fact  the 
Increase  is  13,527  acres  over  the  original 
plan.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude at  this  point  the  discussion  on  fish 
and  wildlife  costs  from  pages  431  and 
432  of  the  hearings: 

Pish  and  Wilolitb  Costs 

Mr.  EvTMs.  Do  3rou  know  what  the  fish 
and  wUdllfe  cosu  wUl  be  in  this  project? 

Mr.  Palmik.  The  fish  and  wildlife  costs 
here,  the  91.696,000 

Mr.  EviNs.  How  much  land  will  be  acqiilred 
for  this  purpose  only?  We  are  talking  about 
how  much  land  will  be  acquired  for  this 
purpose. 

Mr.  Stamu  I  have  some  figures  here,  Mr. 
Chairman,  which  may  answer  that. 

In  the  definite  plan  report  prepared  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  under  usual  acquisi- 
tion poUcy,  we  would  have  acquired  24.600 
acres  in  fee  and  would  have  taken  easements 
on  12.600  acres  for  a  total  of  37,000. 

If  we  acquire  additional  lands  for  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes,  we  would  increase  the  fee 
taking  from  34.600  to  33.700  acres.  That  Is 
an  Increase  of  9,167  acrss,  and  we  would  de- 
crease the  acreage  on  which  we  woiild  have 
taken  easement  to  7.400  from  13,000-plus,  a 
decrease  of  a  little  over  5.000. 

The  difference  in  cost  by  taking  additional 
land  In  fee  rather  than  easement  woxild  In- 
crease the  cost  by  $2,126,000. 

Mr.  EviNS.  What  Justification  Is  there  for 
acquiring  this  land  for  this  purpose  In  this 
area  at  this  time? 

Mr.  PALMxa.  Here  again  we  look  to  the 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  WUdllfe  to 
advlM  us  under  the  provisions  of  the  Wild- 
life Coordination  Act. 

In  an  amendment  recently  signed  by  the 
Secretary  to  the  overall  acquisition  policy, 
each  individual  agency  Is  held  fully  account- 
able for  defending  whatever  land  they  want 
bought  over  and  above  the  land  that  Is  re- 
quired for  the  normal  operation  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  Pn-LiON.  Am  I  to  understand  now  that 
there  is  practically  no  restriction  upon  these 
projects  In  acquiring  90,000  to  40,000  acres 
of  land  here  for  supposed  fish  and  wildlife? 

Mr.  PALKxa.  The  30,000  or  40.000  acre*  you 
speak  about,  sir,  are  the  total  acreage  in- 
volved. That  figure  Includes  land  to  be  In- 
undated by  the  reservoir. 

Mr.  DoMiNT.  Nine  thousand,  one  hundred 
and  sixty -seven  acres  is  where  fee  would  be 
taken  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 

Mr.  Pnxioif.  Could  you  make  that  30,000 
or  30,000  and  put  It  In  here? 

Mr.  DoiciNT.  Under  the  authorising  leg- 
islation if  the  findings  oT  fact  could  be  cer- 
tified to  as  to  demonstrate  fish  and  wUdllfe 
benefits;  yes. 


Mr.  PnxioK.  You  take  10.000  acres  and  de- 
cide suddenly  that  someone  down  there  is 
Interested  In  building  up  this  empire.  He 
decides  you  want  20,000  acres  for  ducks. 

Would  that  come  under  fish  and  wildlife 
or  recreation? 

Mr.  DoiciNT.  Pish  and  wUdllfe. 

Mr.  PAUCxa.  The  determination  of  the 
land  which  wotild  be  required  for  wildlUe 
purposes  would  come  \mder  that  agency, 
Fish  and  Wildlife,  and  not  Reclamation. 

Mr.  Pillion.  Not  recreation? 

Mr.  Palbixx.  We  have  no  authority  there. 

The  only  authority  with  this  is  the  Con- 
gress itself. 

Even  this  $100,000  shown  here  for  recrea- 
tion, absent  s(xne  specific  and  substantive 
act  of  Congress,  would  have  to  be  paid  back 
by  power  and  project  users.  There  is  no 
recreational    authorization    In   this   project. 

Mr.  Pillion.  How  did  the  $100,000  get 
here?     Is  there  authority  for  this? 

Mr.  PAI.MEK.  These  would  be  qieclflc  costs 
to  protect  the  health  and  safety  of  the  pub- 
lic and  to  protect  the  project  works. 

Mr.  Pillion.  This  Is  recreation,  $100,000. 
Is  there  authority  In  the  legislation  to  put 
this  In  and  to  charge  $100,000  for  this 
project? 

Mr.  PALam.  We  think  so;  yes,  sir. 

Mr.  DoMiNT.  To  allocate  it. 

Repayment  would  still  have  to  come  from 
the  irrigation  and  power  users,  however. 

Mr.  Pillion.  You  have  a  right  to  allocate 
It  and  put  it  here  as  part  of  the  cost? 

Mr.  EKdmint.  To  the  extent  that  the  ex- 
I>endlture  Is  actually  made  for  recreation. 

We  csmnot  allocate  this  to  the  joint  cost 
for  recreation.  If  we  spend  $100,000  for  that 
purpose  specifically  we  allocate  It  to  recrea- 
tion. 

As  I  understand  this  restriction  In  the 
report.  It  will  prerent  the  taking  of  any 
land  In  fee  for  fish  and  wlldWfe  purposes 
on  the  Glen  Elder  project.  Am  I  right  in 
this  Interpretation  of  the  report,  Mr. 
Chairman? 

Mr.  CANNON.  The  gentleman  is 
right. 

Mr.  DOLK  Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
and  let  me  point  out.  as  I  did  before 
during  subcommittee  hearings  on  June 
10,  1963,  that  consideration  of  fish  and 
wildlife  resource  planning  involves  an  in- 
crease in  lands  to  be  acquired  In  fee  title 
by  13,527  acres;  however,  7,465  acres  of 
these  lands  would  have  been  covered  by 
flowage  or  construction  easements.  I  am 
opposed  to  fee  title  acquisition  of  any 
additional  acreage.  I  appreciate  inclu- 
sion of  the  language  on  page  48  of  the 
report  accompanying  HH.  9140.  This 
language  will  save  approximately  $3  mil- 
lion and  permit  the  acreage  to  remain 
on  the  local  tax  rolls. 

ALMENA    UNIT,    NOXTON    COTTNTT,    KANS. 

Also,  on  page  48  I  note  a  reduction  of 
$1,597,000  made  in  the  budget  estimate  of 
$5,580,000  in  the  Almena  unit.  The  com- 
mittee action  deletes  funds  programed 
for  Irrigation  features  on  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project,  though  the  report 
indicates  construction  funds  were  pro- 
vided for  beginning  construction  of  the 
irrigation  features  in  the  appropriation 
bill  for  fiscal  1963.  Deletion  of  these 
funds  comes  as  a  surprise  to  those  In- 
terested In  the  Almena  irrigation  unit, 
and  while  recognizing  the  cost  per  acre 
Is  high,  it  has  been  called  to  my  attention 


the  cost  Is  apparently  no  higher  now 
than  when  this  phase  of  the  project  was 
initially  programed.  Information  re- 
lated to  me  today  indicates  many  farm- 
ers in  the  unit  have  proceeded  on  the 
basis  irrigation  facilities  would  be  con- 
structed. It  has  also  been  called  to  my 
attention  that  the  acreage  involved  is 
small,  less  than  6.000  acres,  hence  the 
cost  per  acre  would  not  set  a  precedent 
for  future  irrigation  projects. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama  [Mr.  Andrews],  a 
member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  ANDREWS,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  re- 
gret that  the  committee  saw  fit  to  remove 
the  funds  from  the  budget  request  for 
the  Walter  P.  George  lock  and  dam. 
Alabama  and  Georgia.  These  fimds 
have  been  recommended  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers,  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or, and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for  the 
purpose  of  acquiring  additional  lands  at 
the  project.  The  new  lands,  together 
with  a  larger  acreage  of  project  lands 
already  acquired  by  the  corps,  would  be 
utilized  as  a  national  wildlife  refuge  for 
the  conservation  and  welfare  of  migra- 
tory waterfowl,  a  Federal  responsibility 
imder  International  treaties.  There  is 
strong  local  support  for  the  purchase — 
for  public  purposes — among  the  people 
of  both  Alabama  and  Georgia.  There  is 
strong  national  support  among  the  con- 
servationists of  the  Nation, 

This  use  of  such  project  lands,  ac- 
quired by  the  corps  along  with  land  fOT 
other  project  purposes,  is  contemplated 
by  the  Pish  and  Wildlife  Coordination 
Act,  as  amended  by  the  Congress  in  1958. 
Also,  the  acquisition  of  additional  lands 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  this  pur- 
pose was  specifically  authorized  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  Walter  P.  George 
project  by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of 
1962— Public  Law  87-874. 

There  is  ample  precedent  for  this  ap- 
proval by  the  Congress.  In  the  Public 
Works  Appropriation  Act  for  fiscal  year 
1962,  the  Congress  appropriated  fimds  to 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  exactly  the 
same  purpose.  This  was  for  additional 
lands,  and  Interest  In  lands  at  the  Jack- 
son lock  and  dam  project  on  the  Tom- 
bigbee  River.  Those  additional  lands 
have  since  been  purchased,  and,  together 
with  project  lands  previously  acquired, 
now  comprise  the  Choctaw  National 
Wildlife  Refuge. 

Also  there  has  been  a  recent  and  im- 
portant change  in  the  policy  of  the  ad- 
ministration on  this  point.  With  letters 
to  the  Speaker  and  the  Vice  President  of 
November  2, 1963,  the  Deputy  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  submitted  pro- 
posed legislation  to  govern  Incorporation 
of  recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife  con- 
servation In  water  resources  projects. 
Among  other  things,  the  letter  and  the 
proposed  legislation  give  approval  to  the 
expenditure  of  water  project  funds  "for 
land  acquisition  to  accomplish  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  oUigatlons  to  eon- 
serve  and  protect  migratory  waterfowl. 
These  expenditures  are  In  addition  to 
those  made   from   the   Migratory  Bird 
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Conservation  Fund  for  migratory  water- 
fowl refuges." 

I  sincerely  hope  these  needed  fxinds 
for  the  Walter  P.  Oeorge  project  will  be 
restored  to  the  bill  before  congressional 
action  on  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  CATWON.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from   Tennessee    [Mr.    Etins],    a 
•  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.    EVINS.     Mr.    Chairman,    public 
works, have  made  America  strong  and 
great.    They  have  provided  the  sinews 
^  of  much  of  our  national  strength. 

Before  going  into  a  discussion  of  some 
of  the  details  of  this  bill,  I  think  it  is  ap- 
propriate that  we  reflect  upon  some  of 
the  great  federally  sponsored  projects  of 
the  past.     These  include: 

The  Panama  Canal. 

The  Hoover  Dam  with  its  vast  pro- 
duction of  power. 

Grand  Coulee  Dam  that  vibrates  the 
walkwiay  as  you  cross  the  Columbia 
River. 

The  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  that  was 
fought  so  bitterly  for  so  long  but  which 
has  brought  commerce  into  the  Great 
Lakes  and  into  the  heart  of  the  Midwest. 

Then  I  cite  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority in  my  own  country,  which  has 
brought  us  out  of  poverty  and  erosion 
into  power  and  prosperity.  Its  achieve- 
ments have  won  world  recognition  in  the 
development  and  control  of  a  whole 
watershed. 

We  have  built  massive  dams  in  the 
Northwest  to  harness  power  and  prevent 
floods. 

We  have  built  levees  along  the  mighty 
Mississippi. 

We  have  cleared  river  channels. 

We  have  dredged  harbors.  We  have 
developed  America. 

I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman,  how  better  could 
these  Federal  funds  have  been  spent, 
for  all  of  the  projects  I  have  enumer- 
ated? For  the  benefit  of  all  the  people 
of  America? 

This  mighty  Nation  can  well  afford  to 
J    Invest  in  itself  in  the  development  of  its 
vast  natural  resources. 

The  bill  to  which  I  address  myself 
today  has  been  carefully  screened. 

We  have  attempted  to  fit  the  foot  to 
the  boot  of  what  we  can  afford  in  view 
of  our  overall  fiscal  obligations. 

This  bill — the  public  works  appropria- 
tions bill  for  1964 — is  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  annual  appropriation 
bills  coming  before  the  Congress.  The 
bill  provides  for  the  continued  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation's  resources — for  the 
overall  growth  and  strengthening  of  the 
United  States. 

Appropriations  included  in  this  bill  will 
provide  funds  for  the  civil  works  func- 
tions of  the  Corps  of  Engineers ;  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior;  the  Atomic  Energy 
Conunisslon;  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority; the  Panama  Canal;  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion; the  several  public  power  agencies. 
Including  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istration, the  Southeastern  Power  Ad- 
ministration,  the  Southwestern   Power 


Administration;   and  various  water  re- 
sources and  study  commissions. 

Our  committee  has  received  thou- 
sands of  pages  of  testimony — six  volumes 
of  hearings — from  the  various  agency 
heads  and  their  assistants  and  from 
State  and  local  public  ofBcials.  from 
Members  of  Congress  and  from  interested 
citizens  In  connection  with  the  projects 
included  in  this  bill.  The  committee 
has  done  a  monumental  Job  of  analyzing 
the  requests  for  funds.  I  want  to  take 
advantage  of  this  opportunity  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations,  who 
also  serves  as  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Subcommittee  on  Appropriations, 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non 1.  Chairman  Cannon's  great  ex- 
I>erience  and  broad  knowledge  in  the 
public  works  field  have  been  invaluable 
to  the  committee  in  analyzing  and  pre- 
paring this  bill. 

I  deem  it  a  great  privilege  to  serve  on 
this  committee  with  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  and  also  with  the  other  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  including  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kirwan],  the 
gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
FoGARTY],  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  BoLAND],  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Whittbn],  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pil- 
lion], the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodks],  and  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  MiLLIKENl. 

The  two  very  able  and  knowledgeable 
members  of  our  subcommittee  staff,  Car- 
son Culp  and  Gene  Wilhelm,  also  should 
be  commended  publicly  for  their  valu- 
able assistance  throughout  the  hearings 
and  in  handling  many  of  the  details  and 
much  of  the  work  on  this  bill. 

This  bill  carries  appropriations  total- 
ing $4.276,116,400— a  reducUon  of  $285,- 
630.600  in  the  budget  estimates  from 
$4,561,747,000  and  a  decrease  of  $1,258.- 
506.210  below  appropriations  for  fiscal 
year  1963.    This  is  a  cut  of  6.3  percent. 

The  budget  request  provides  for  51 
new  construction  starts  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  8  new  starts  for  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation — a  total  of  59.  In- 
cluded in  this  our  committee  has  added 
17  additional  new  projects  for  the  Corps 
of  Engineers. 

Funds  are  provided  for  25  comprehen- 
sive river  basin  studies  by  the  corps,  of. 
which  22  are  continuations  from  last 
year  and  3  are  new  starts. 

In  addition,  the  committee  Is  recom- 
mending^ funds  for  30  unbudgeted  sur- 
veys and  for  the  initiation  of  planning 
on  18  unbudgeted  projects. 

Funds  are  provided  In  this  bill  to  con- 
tinue 35  construction  projects  to  comple- 
tion and  to  complete  4  additional  proj- 
ects, having  a  total  estimated  project 
cost  of  $321  million. 

The  total  amount  of  appropriations 
recommended  in  this  bill  is  $1,457,163,- 
000.  for  all  programs  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion for  1964. 

Certainly  the  appropriations  provided 
in  this  bill  represent  a  large  sum  of 


money,  but  the  funds  also  represent  a 
capital  Investment  in  America.  This  Is 
an  investment  which  will  add  overall 
strength  to  oiu-  country  and  bring  our 
Nation  vast  benefits  through  the  preven- 
tion of  fioods,  through  the  reclamation 
of  barren  wastelands,  through  improved 
waterway  systems,  through  increased 
use  of  our  water  resources,  benefits  of 
electricity,  the  promotion  of  navigation, 
and  through  the  development  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  and  for  na- 
tional defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  projects  of  the  nature 
funded  in  this  bill  have  recently  come 
under  heavy  attack  by  certain  national 
magazines  and  others  as  "pork  barrel- 
ing" which  some  insist  should  not  be 
approved  by  the  Congress. 

These  critics  contend  that  these  proj- 
ects are  a  waste  of  money.  I  disagree 
wholeheartedly  with  their  thesis.  They 
are  indeed  investments — wise  invest- 
ments in  America  and  a  proper  use  of 
public  funds. 

This  committee  each  year  screens  hun- 
dreds of  projects  and  recommends  ap- 
propriations only  for  the  most  worth- 
while. As  every  Member  knows,  a  great 
deal  of  screening  and  eliminating  of 
projects  goes  on  before  the  matter  is 
brought  before  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. Legislation  must  be  passed,  au- 
thorizing each  project,  before  we  begin 
our  consideration  on  the  matter  of  fund- 
ing the  projects.  After  this  is  done,  we 
give  consideration  to  appropriations  for 
only  the  most  worthwhile  projects  and 
every  project  must  have  a  favorable 
benefit-to-cost  ratio.  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  this  bill  is  to  provide  funds  for 
approved  great  public  works  projects  for 
our  Nation.  I  repeat,  these  are  invest- 
ments in  America. 

Every  region  and  every  section  of  the 
Nation  will  share  in  the  projects  included 
in  this  bill.  It  is  truly  an  all-American 
bill — a  bill  with  a  national  purpose — one 
which  recognizes  the  needs  of  every  area 
of  our  country. 

The  benefits  that  accrue  from  these 
projects  include  fiood  control,  naviga- 
tion, the  generation  of  electrical  power, 
the  prevention  of  erosion,  and  the  like. 
However,  there  is  an  additional,  very 
valuable  benefit  which  will  result  from 
the  projects  funded  in  this  bill — that 
of  providing  increased  employment 
throughout  the  country.  This  is  only  a 
side  effect,  but  an  important  additional 
benefit  and  one  that  will  mean  much  to 
our  country  at  this  time  an<J  will  have 
long-range  benefit  for  the  future. 

Approved  construction  projects,  I  re- 
peat, are  in  all  sections  and  in  all  areas 
of  the  United  States.  Besides  the  major 
construction  items  enumerated,  $18  mil- 
lion is  carried  in  the  bill  for  numerous 
small  projects,  totaling  approximately 
28  throughout  the  country. 

About  71  percent  of  the  requested  ap- 
propriations will  be  applied  to  50  major 
projects  in  amounts  of  $5  million  or 
more  each. 

The  following  table  gives  a  breakdown 
of  the  total  number  of  projects  approved 
by  Congress  over  the  years;  the  number 
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of  projects  c<»npleted;   the  number  of 
projects      under      construction;       the 


amounts  appropriated  to  date;  and  the 
amount  needed  to  complete  the  projects: 


Table  A. — Number  and  estimated  cost  of  active  authorized  project* 

(In  millions  of  dollars) 


ToUl 

projects 

authorized 

Completed 

Underway 

Balance 
authorized 

ToUl 

estimated 

cost 

Balance  to 
complete 

Activity: 

Navlntion 

2.511 
•07 

76 
20 
01 

2.277 

20 
17 
33 

103 
164 

30 

1 
14 

131 

17 

2 

44 

$6, 165.  4 
6,848.0 

6,930.4 
SO.S 
44.2 

$2,764.7 
3,359.0 

2,667.1 
14  7 

Flood  control 

MulUple  purpoM  projects 
Ing  power 

bciud- 

■    Alteration  of  biidgM 

Beacb  erosion  control 

33  3 

ToUl 

Z,tM 

2.840 

312 

453 

20,038.5 

8.828.8 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  table  shows  that 
for  navigation  a  total  of  2,511  projects 
have  Ijeen  authorized  by  Congress,  and 
of  this  number  2,277  have  been  com- 
pleted. 103  are  presently  underway,  and 
131  additional  projects  have  been  au- 
thorized. The  total  estimated  cost  is 
$6,165,400,000  with  a  balance  of  $2,764.- 
700,000  needed  to  complete. 

The  same  situation  is  shown  for  other 
types  of  projects  authorized  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

For  instance.  76  multiple-purpose  proj- 
ects— large  projects,  including  power — 
have  been  authorized,  29  have  been  com- 
pleted, and  30  are  underway,  with  17 
representing  the  balance  of  the  number 
authorized. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  of  the 
total  of  3,605  projects  of  all  types  author- 
ized by  Congress  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers, 2,840  have  been  completed  and 
only  453  remain  uncompleted — and  only 
312  under  construction. 

BXACH    KKOSION 

Regarding  the  participation  of  the 
Federal  Government  in  beach  erosion 
control  projects,  the  existing  law  provides 
for  Federal  payment  of  50  percent  of  the 
cost  of  beach  erosion  control  works  for 
the  protection  of  non-Federal  publicly 
owned  or  publicly  used  shores  and  up  to 
70  percent  of  the  cost  of  protection  of 
State  and  other  publicly  owned  shores. 

LOCAL  PmOTBCnoif  PBOJECTS 

Local  protection  projects  consist  of 
channel  improvement  levees  and  flood- 
walls,  emergency  bank  protection,  snag- 
ging, and  clearing  work  on  navigable 
streams  in  the  interest  of  flood  control. 

OPXEATION    AND    MAINTCNANCX 

For  operation  and  maintenance  for 
1964  the  bill  carries  appropriations  of 
$150  million  for  all  operation  and  main- 
tenance programs  of  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers throughout  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  reduction  of  $7,368,000  from 
the  1964  estimates.  We  believe  this  re- 
duction can  be  absorbed  because  of  the 
time  situation. 

With  these  funds,  operation  and  main- 
tenance can  be  carried  on  on  some  440 
projects  during  next  year. 

IMPORTANT    TENNESSCK    PROJECTS 

Among  the  great  projects  for  which 
this  bill  provides  funds  to  continue  con- 
struction, and  of  particular  interest  in 
Tennessee  are  funds  to  continue  con- 
struction of  the  Cordell  Hull  Dam,  the 
Percy    Priest    Dam    and    the    Barkley 


Dam — each  named  for  our  distinguished 
former  colleagues. 

The  bill  contains  some  $4.8  million 
to  continue  the  construction  which  was 
begun  this  year  on  the  Percy  Priest  Dam 
on  Stones  River  near  Murfreesboro, 
Tenn. 

The  bill  also  contains  a  total  sum  of 
$4.8  million  for  the  continued  construc- 
tion of  Cordell  Hull  Dam  on  Cumberland 
River  near  Carthage,  Tenn.  The  $4.8 
million  total  contains  $3.1  million  in  con- 
struction funds  for  the  dam  and  $1.7  mil- 
lion in  funds  for  the  addition  of  a  navi- 
gation lock  feature  to  the  Cordell  Hull 
Dam — a  much-needed  navigational  fea- 
ture for  this  project.  The  appropria- 
tions for  the  Percy  Priest  and  Cordell 
Hull  Dams  will  enable  these  projects 
to  be  carried  well  into  the  construction 
stage. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  $27  million 
for  the  continued  construction  of  Bark- 
ley  Dam  near  the  Tennessee-Kentucky 
border — a  valuable  project  which  is 
now  approximately  60  percent  completed. 
The  completion  of  the  canal  features  of 
this  project  will  tie  the  Cumberland 
and  Tennessee  Rivers  together — a  ma- 
jor engineering  achievement — greatly 
lengthening  the  inland  waterways  of 
our  country. 

GENERAL,    EXPENSES     OF    CORPS    OP    ENGINEERS 

For  general  expenses  for  the  oflQce  of 
the  Chief  of  Engineers,  and  offices  of  the 
division  engineers;  activities  of  the 
Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Har- 
bors and  the  work  of  the  Beach  Erosion 
Control  Board,  we  are  recommending  $15 
million. 

FLOOD    CONTROL — MISSISSIPPI    RIVEB 

For  flood  control  work  on  the  Missis- 
sippi River  and  its  tributaries,  we  are 
recommending   $74,500,000. 

These  funds  will  provide  for  continu- 
ing work  on  the  Mississippi  River — for 
raising  of  1,600  miles  of  existing  levees 
along  the  main  river,  for  enlarging  or 
constructing  1,700  miles  of  levees  on 
tributaries  and  side  basins,  and  for 
channel  improvement  on  the  main  river, 
for  dredging  of  the  main  river  to  provide 
a  navigation  channel  12  feet  deep  and 
300  feet  wide  from  Baton  Rouge,  La.  to 
Cairo.  111. 

BUREAU  OF  RECLAMATION 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is  charged 
by  law  with  plsoining  construction  and 
operating  facilities  to  irrigate  lands,  fur- 
nish domestic  and  industrial  water  sup- 


ply, and  develop  hydroelectric  power  and 
flood  control  in  the  17  western  reclama- 
tion States,  and  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Total  appropriations  recommended  are 
$348,146,700 — an  increase  of  $5,459,100 
over  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding 
year,  but  a  reduction  of  $22,200,300  from 
the  budget  estimates. 

RECLAMATION   FUND 

Appropriations  to  the  Bureau  are 
made  from  the  general  fund  and  a  spe- 
cial reclamation  fund.  The  reclama- 
tion fund  is  largely  derived  from  certain 
irrigation  and  power  revenues;  receipts 
from  the  sale,  lease,  and  rental  of  public 
lands;  and  certain  oil  and  mineral  rev- 
enues. ^ 

Total  receipts  into  the  reclamation 
fund  since  the  passage  of  the  initial  Rec- 
lamation Act  is  $1,876  million. 

In  other  words,  there  have  been  pay- 
ments into  the  reclamation  fund  from 
the  receipts  of  sales,  leases  and  rentals 
of  approximately  $2  billion. 

GENERAL     IMTESTICATIONS 

For  general  investigation  for  the  work 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  for  next 
year,  we  are  recommending  $9,894,000  of 
which  $524,000  shall  be  for  investigation 
of  projects  in  Alaska. 

The  committee  is  recommending  an 
appropriation  of  $180,190,000  for  con- 
struction and  rehabilitation  work  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation — of  which 
amount  $75  million  shall  be  derived  from 
the  reclamation  fimd. 

This  appropriation  will  provide  fund- 
ing for  construction  of  some  25  major 
projects  throughout  the  17  reclamation 
States.  The  committee  is  recommending 
$38  million  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  reclamation  projects  author- 
ized by  law.  Operation  and  mainte- 
nance will  be  carried  on  on  some  40  ir- 
rigation projects. 

BONNXVILLX     POWER     ADMINISTRATION 

For  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion, the  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
istration and  the  Southeastern  Power 
Administration,  the  committee  is  recom- 
mending a  total  of  $53,400,000  for  the 
work  of  these  agencies.  By  way  of  break- 
down, these  funds  include : 

Four  hundred  and  ninety-two  million 
dollars  for  Bonneville,  $1  million  for 
Southeastern;  and  $4,500,000  for  South- 
western. 

The  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
Southwestern,  and  Southeastern  Power 
Administration  are  power  marketing 
agencies  selling  the  power  produced  on 
projects  in  their  areas  to  rural  electric 
cooperatives,  municipalities,  indiistrial 
users  and  others. 

The  proflts  from  the  sale  of  power  by 
each  of  these  agencies  go  into  the  Fed- 
eral Treasury. 

Revenues  from  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration operations  are  estimated  at 
$86,900,000  for  1964;  revenue  from- 
Southeastern  is  estimated  at  $23,500,000 
for  next  year;  and  revenue  of  South- 
western is  estimated  at  $10,800.000— or  a 
total  of  $121,200,000  in  revenue  for  the 
US.  Treasury  from  the  profltable  power 
operations  of  the  Government — this  for 
1  year  only. 
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ATOMIC  maar  oommissjon 


CONCLUSIOH 


The  largest  appropriations  item  in- 
cluded in  this  bill  ia  for  the  programs 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission.  The 
budget  estimates  for  AEC  for  1964  are 
$2,423,500,000.     The  committee  has  ap- 
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The  committee  has  made  no  cuts  In 
the  weapons  program  for  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission.  The  largest  reduc- 
tions have  been  made  in  the  reactor  pro- 
gram and  the  research  program  for  the 
Commission. 

The  Commission  has  been  engaged  in 
reactor  development  for  a  number  of 
years  and  has  by  this  time  developed  a 
number  of  feasible  and  workable  reac- 
tors, and  it  is  felt  that  the  Commission 
should  concentrate  on  the  perfection  of 
suitable  and  satisfactory  reactors  that 
have  previously  been  developed. 

The  $3  million  budgeted  for  assistance 
to  private  utilities  for  further  work  on 
power  reactors  has  been  denied. 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  con- 
tinuation of  this  subsidy  program  is  no 
longer  necessary  to  stimulate  utilities  In 
entering  the  atomic  reactor  field. 

Reductions  have  been  made  in  other 
areas  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion's activities,  as  the  hearings  devel- 
oped that  the  Commission  has  been  oper- 
ating with  large  overruns  in  a  number  of 
their  programs — particularly  in  selected 
resources  and  the  purchase  of  needed 
raw  materials. 

TUimMSCE  VAU.KT  ATTTHOSrTT 

The  budget  estimates  for  TVA  as  ap- 
proved by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  for 
fiscal  year  1964  included  an  appropria- 
tion request  of  $48  million  for  navigation, 
flood  control,  construction,  and  general 
administration. 

There  are  no  funds  carried  in  the  bill 
for  TVA's  power  program.  TVA's  power 
operations  are  self-sustaining  and  self- 
liquidating;  and  as  a  profitable  opera- 
tion, returns  are  made  into  the  Treasury. 

TVA's  construction  request  Includes 
Items  other  than  power  operations. 
These  include  construction  of  a  lock  at 
OuntersvlUe  Dam,  Ala.,  rehabilitation  of 
additional  facilities  at  Wilson  Dam.  Ala., 
and  completion  of  construction  of  the 
Melton  Hill  Dam  and  Reservoir  near  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn, 

An  amount  of  $4  million  is  included  to 
begin  construction  of  the  Between  the 
Lakes  National  Recreation  Area  in  Ken- 
tucky and  Tennessee. 


proved  a  total  of  $2,308,169,000  or  a  cut 

and  reduction  of  $115,331,000  from  the  In  sximmary.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  repeat, 

budget  estimates.  thi:;  Is  a  big  bill,  but  a  good  bill— an  all- 

A  breakdown  of  the  cuts  and  reduc-  American     bill — providing     for     public 

tions  by  various  programs  for  AEC  is  in-  works    for   all   sections   of   the    United 

eluded  in  the  following  table:  States. 

The    projects    have    been    carefully 

screened  and  projects  with  a  satisfactory 

benefit- to-cost  ratio  have  been  approved. 

Reduction  The  funds  carried  in  this  bill  will  build 

up  America  and  help  strengthen  the  se- 

curlty  of  our  own  country. 

-6,' 47?; 000  "^^s  bill  should  have  the  unanimous 

'--.  approval  of  the  House  and  I  urge  its 

-SSolooo  passage. 

-8.328.000  Mr.  BASS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

li'Jm'onrt  gentleman  yield? 

-viooiooo  Mr.  EVINS.     I  wiU  yield  first  to  the 

-Tso-ooo  gentleman   from   South    Carolina    (Mr. 

1,866,000  iijy^jg]    ^jjo   previously    asked    me    to 

:.::::::::::  yiew. 

-24.280.000  j^r.  RIVERS  of  South  Carolina.    Mr, 

""I-IIIII"  Chairman.  I  rise  not  only  to  compliment 

-115  331 000  ^^  committee   for   the   splendid   work 

'     '  they  have  done  but  also  to  thank  them 

for  the   very  careful   and   sympathetic 

Development  of  a  new  national  park  attention  they  have  given  to  the  harbor 

in  the  area,  bounded  on  one  side  by  o'  Charleston,  B.C..  where  the  only  Po- 

TVA's  Kentucky  reservoir   and  on  the  l»rls  base  Is  on  earth,  and  to  thank  each 

other  side  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  of  them  for  the  additional  funds  they 

Barkley  Lake— will  mean  a  great  new  have  directed  to  be  spent  on  a  study 

recreational  area  for  our  country  and  to  prevent  the  continued  silting  In  this 

will  be  of  particular  benefit  to  the  clti-  important  waterway, 

zens  living  in  the  eastern  section  of  our  The  distinguished  chairman  has  taken 

Nation.  note  of  this  before  as  well  as  the  dls- 

Thls  new  resort  area  will  have   300  tinguished   gentleman   from   Tennessee 

miles  of  shore  line  and  will  offer  outdoor  f**^  EvtnsI  who  was  presiding  over  the 

recreational    opportunities    on    a    large  subcommittee  at  the  time  the  Army  En- 

scale.    Since  most  of  our  national  parks  Kineers  came  to  testify.     I  notice  you 

are  in  the  West,  this  new  development  ^a^e  given  $60,000  in  addition  to  the 

will  mean  much  to  citizens  In  the  heavily  $90,000  budgeted.     Here  Is  the  reason 

populated  eastern  secUon  of  our  coun-  among  other  things  that  I  take  the  floor. 

^jy  The  newspapers  at  home  carried  articles 

It  is  esUmated  that  some  10  million  ^  ""V"^*  ^*** "''' ^Tf  J*^^If '  ^  h 

Americans  live  within  200  mUes  of  the  ^\^  Charleston  said  that  they  had 

new  park  area  and  that  70  million  live  nought    an    appropriaUon    of    $325,000. 

within  500   mUes  of  the   Between   the  Evidently  this  never  got  pwt  those  who 

Lakes   recreational   development.     The  control  the  budget  for  the  Engineers, 

development  is  scheduled  to  be  complet-  ^  ^^^"^«  ^^  ^*^.«  "^^°?  ^^^'^  ^*°  !![" 

ed  over  a  5-year  period  with  a  toUl  cost  S"^«^^  ^  ^^  ^  con  used  as  to  what 

estimated  to  be  $35  million.  ?«  ^»^^  ^^^  ^^»^  ^^^^  !k°''^»,^^  ^ 

TT7A   ia  *K-  TMofj^r^'o  «,«»♦  «»«flf«Ki-  thc  budgct.    I  Want  to  ask  the  chairman 

rv^^m  Jt  nr^ritiT,^^^  ^his  quesUon.    If  this  $150,000  does  not 

^Z^^rt^ll^^^J^i^^^r^^J:  complete  and  conclude  the  required  in- 

doUars  and  cents  point  of  view— of  cash  vestication  Into  the  reasons  for  the  silt- 

the  point  of  view  of  strengthening  our  J^  alve  ^vmoathetic  attention  to  addl- 

snowcase  01  aemocracy  m  action  j^  necessary  to  complete  this  vital  study? 

I  would  like  to  Po^t  out  at  this  time,  ^j..  CANNON.    The  genUeman  is  cor- 

Mr.  Chairman  that  TVA  is  a  most  bene-  ^ect.    I  will  say  that  we  on  the  commit - 

ficial  and  most  profitable  agency  for  the  ^^  ^re  glad  to  cooperate  and  collaborate 

Federal  Government.   TVA  is  way  ahead  ^^^  ^^e  distinguished  chalrman-desig- 

in  its  payments  mto  the  Treasury  and  ^^^  q,  ^^g  g^eat  Committee  on  Armed 

last  year  returned  out  of  power  proceeds  services  on  this  as  well  as  on  all  other 

more  than  $48  million  to  the  Federal  occasions 

Treasury.      An    up-to-date    tabulation  j^^,  rtveRS  of  South  Carolina.    I  do 

shows  that  in  the  30-year  TVA  history  ^ot  know  about  being  chairman,  but  I 

tins  agency  has  paid  back  into  the  Treas-  certainly  thank  you  for  what  you  have 

ury  more  than  $438  million — almost  one-  ^^^^ 

half  bilUon  dollars.  j^^.    B^^gg     j^^.   Chairman,   wiU  the 

Power  savings   cost — lower   rates — to  gentleman  yield? 
the  Federal  Government  have  amounted  ^r.  CANNON.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
to  an  additional  one-half  billion  dollars  xas^n 

in  power  purchases  by  Government  de-  ^r.  BASS.    I  would  like  to  take  this 

fense  agencies  over  the  past  several  years,  time  to  pay  tribute  to  my  friend,  the 

TVA  thus  represents  a  great  service  gentleman  from  Tennessee  (Mr.  Evms] 

to  the  people  of  the  seven-States  area  who  has  Just  addressed  the  Committee 

and  also  represents  a  great  benefit  to  all  on  this  bill.    We  in  Tennessee  are  for- 

the  Nation.  tunate  to  have  a  man  of  Mr.  Evin's  cali- 
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ber  and  capability,  and  a  man  who  is  so 
diligent  in  his  work,  representing  us  on 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
want  him  to  know  that  we  in  Termessee, 
and  particularly  the  people  in  my  dis- 
trict, appreciate  the  efforts  he  makes  in 
our  behalf. 

Also,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  great  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  who,  over 
a  period  of  years,  has  shown  without  any 
doubt  his  friendship  and  his  loyalty  to 
the  people  of  my  area.  We  are  very 
proud  of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, and  we  appreciate  his  In- 
terest. I  want  to  commend  him  and 
pay  tribute  to  him.  as  well  as  to  the  rank- 
ing minority  members  of  this  committee. 
for  the  good  bill  they  have  brought  out 
this  year. 

Mr.  CANNON.  I  share  with  the  gen- 
tleman his  warm  appreciation  of  the 
services  of  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  EviNsl.  He  Is  one  of  the 
most  invaluable  and  indefatigable  mem- 
bers of  our  committee.  Incidentally  his 
delightful  book  on  Congress  is  a  must 
for  every  congressional  library. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Sickest]  ,  such  time 
as  he  may  consume. 

Mr.  SECREST.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
want  to  commend  the  committee  on  an 
excellent  bill,  and  I  support  it  because 
I  believe  these  Improvements  constitute 
wise  expenditures  of  the  taxpayers' 
money. 

On  May  23,  1963,  in  Crooksville,  Ohio, 
I  attended  a  public  hearing  conducted 
by  Col.  Harrington  W.  Cochran,  district 
engineer  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  in 
Huntington,  W.  Va.  The  hearing  was 
called  to  determine  the  advisability  of 
providing  Improvements  of  fiood  control 
and  allied  purposes  along  the  Jonatlian 
and  Moxahala  Creeks.  I  pointed  out  the 
desirability  and  the  great  need  for  this 
project. 

On  the  10th  of  June  I  appeared  before 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  urging 
the  appropriation  of  $35,000  for  a  pre- 
liminary survey  of  this  project.  I  am 
happy  that  the  committee  approved  this 
expenditure  and  that  it  is  contained  in 
the  bill  before  us.  I  am  sure  it  will  result 
ultimately  in  great  benefit  to  many  com- 
munities in  my  district.  These  commu- 
nities in  the  past  have  suffered  greatly 
from  recurring  fioods  of  these  two  creeks. 
On  the  same  day  I  urged  approval  of 
the  program  recommended  in  the  budget 
for  continued  improvement  of  naviga- 
tion on  the  Ohio  River.  I  am  happy  that 
the  committee  has  allocated  the  full 
amount  requested;  namely,  $7  million  for 
construction  of  the  Belleville  locks  and 
dam.  $9  million  for  construction  of  the 
Pike  Island  locks  and  dam.  $1*2  million 
for  construction  work  on  the  Racine 
locks  and  dam.  and  $250,000  for  planning 
on  the  Hannibal  locks  and  dam. 

These  projects  are  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  the  future  Industrial  devel- 
opment of  the  Ohio  Valley  and  my  con- 
gressional district,  especially  to  Monroe 
and  Washington  Counties  that  border  on 
it. 

I  am  extremely  grateful  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri   [Mr.  Cannon],  the 


able  chairman  of  the  committee,  who 
has  done  more  to  conserve  our  natural 
resources  than  perhaps  any  man  In  the 
history  of  our  Nation,  and  to  all  the  other 
members  of  the  committee  who  have 
spent  long  weeks  hearing  testimony  8Uid 
preparing  this  appropriation  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Hechler]  such  time  as  he  may 
require. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
sire at  this  time  to  yield  to  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Matthews]. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  committee  for  includ- 
ing in  this  bill  the  million  dollars  re- 
quested by  President  Kennedy  for  the 
Cross  Florida  Barge  Canal.     In  my  opin- 
ion, this  is  the  most  important  item  for 
Florida  because  it  will  not  only  help  the 
State  of  Florida  but  the  entire  Nation. 
The  project  will  cormect  the  presently 
unconnected  barge  channels  of  the  gulf 
and  Mississippi  Valley  systems  with  those 
of  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  by  a  12 -foot  by 
150-foot  lock  barge  canal  across  north- 
ern Florida  from  the   St.   Johns  River 
near  Palatka,  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  near 
Yankeetown.    It  will   also  mean  there 
will  be  2,460  miles  of  connected  waterway 
uniting  two  great  coastal  areas  and  a 
bond  of  commerce  from  New  Jersey  to 
Mexico.    There  will  be  five  locks  with  a 
mean  summit  p)ool  elevation  of  50  feet 
above  sea  level  for  lockage.    The  needed 
water  will  be  supplied  by  pumping  from 
lower  levels,  thus  preventing  drafts  on 
the   underground   water   storage.    The 
locks  will  be  at  Inglis,  Durmellon.  Silver 
Springs,   Eureka,   and   St.   Johns.     The 
length  of  the  canal  will  be  approximately 
107  miles  and  the  time  required  for  con- 
struction   has    been    estimated    at    eVa 
years.     The  time  for  construction  can  be 
greatly  reduced  if  desirable.    The  total 
cost  of  the  canal  will  be  $157,900,000  with 
the  Federal  share  being  $145,500,000  and 
anon-Federal  share  of  $12,400,000.     An- 
nual benefits  from  the  project  will  be 
$8,256,000  and  annual  charges  will  be 
about  $7,039,000.    The  project  will  have 
a  benefit  cost  ratio  of  1.17  to  1.00. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  has 
been  a  dream  since  the  time  of  Andrew 
Jackson.  The  present  project  for  a  high- 
level  lock  barge  canal  was  authorized  by 
the  Congress  in  1942.  It  was  recognized 
In  World  War  II  that  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  was  a  military  necessity. 
During  "tlj^s  war  the  loss  In  ships  to 
German  submarines,  because  there  was 
no  adequate  interwaterway  route 
through  Florida,  was  estimated  at  a 
billion  dollars.  This  did  not  include  the 
much  more  precious  loss  of  American 
lives  and  this  total  amount  does  not  in- 
clude the  cost  of  cargo  on  the  ships. 
For  years  the  project  has  had  a  favor- 
able economic  justification,  so  it  fits  into 
the  criteria  for  these  great  canal  proj- 
ects and  by  no  stretch  of  the  imagination 
can  be  considered  a  pork-barrel  project. 
The  principal  benefits  from  the  project 
will  result  from  the  saving  In  travel  dis- 
tance. For  most  traffic  that  will  use  the 
project,  the  saving  in  distance  will  be 
al>out  360  miles  as  compared  to  the  8- 
foot  depth  Okeechobee  Waterway  across 
south  Florida   and   610   miles   as  com- 


pared to  the  open-water  route  around 
Key  West. 

The  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  will  be 
of  particular  benefit,  Mr.  Chairman,  to 
the  great  district  that  I  represent,  the 
Eighth  District  of  Florida.  The  canal  will 
cross  Levy  and  Putnam  Coimties  in  my 
district  and  will  be  of  great  economic 
help  to  St.  Johns.  Flagler,  and  Clay 
Counties,  all  in  my  congressional  district. 
Again,  let  me  say  how  grateful  I  am  for 
the  favorable  consideration  of  the  com- 
mittee for  our  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal 
and  I  hope  now  that  construction  can 
begin  within  the  next  several  months  and 
that  the  canal  can  be  completed  in  the 
near  future.  I  have  requested  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  make  construction  head- 
quarters for  the  canal  in  Putnam  County 
in  my  congressional  district  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  the  initial  construction 
work  may  be  made  at  the  Rodman  Dam 
in  the  Putnam  Coimty  area. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
March  11  of  this  year,  the  Guyandotte 
River  in  southwestern  West  Virginia 
went  on  a  rampage.  Nearly  every 
spring,  the  Guyandotte  River  fioods. 
Flood  stage  is  20  feet,  and  this  spring  the 
river  rose  to  31.7  feet — 11.7  feet  over 
flood  stage.  Walls  of  water  tore  up 
houses  from  their  foundations,  buckling 
the  floors,  ruining  bedding  and  furniture, 
turning  people  out  into  the  streets.  This 
was  the  worst  flood  that  ever  hit  West 
Virginia. 

On  page  37  of  the  House  committee 
report,  is  contained  the  following  lan- 
guage: 

The  committee  has  allowed  $160,000  of  the 
requested  $300,000  for  advance  planning  on 
the  Justice  Reservoir  project.  Within  this 
amount  such  funds  as  may  be  necessary 
shall  be  used  for  a  reevaluatlon  of  an  alter- 
nate flood  control  plan  limited  to  reallne- 
ment  and  Improvement  of  the  river  channel, 
with  such  minor  retention  structures  as  may 
be  appropriate  in  connection  with  such  a 
project.  It  Is  expected  that  a  further  public 
hearing  will  be  held  on  the  alternate  project 
and  that  a  report  will  be  submitted  to  the 
committee. 

Mr.  Chairman,  $150,000  is  totally  in- 
adequate for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  to 
proceed  with  advance  planning  on  the 
Justice  Reservoir.  Under  the  authority 
of  the  continuing  resolution,  that  sum 
has  already  been  expended  since  the  be- 
giiming  of  the  1964  fiscal  year  and  the 
appropriation  of  only  $150,000  would 
bring  all  planning  to  a  screeching  halt. 
There  would  not  be  a  red  cent  to  carry 
out  the  very  reevaluatlon  which  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  directs. 

Now  as  far  as  reevaluatlon  is  con- 
cerned, and  additional  public  hearings, 
there  have  been  a  great  number  of  public 
hearings  and  evaluations  conducted  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  estab- 
lished committees  of  Congress  since  1957. 
In  1962,  the  Congress  after  extensive 
public  hearings  authorized  construction 
of  the  Justice  Dam  and  Reservoir.  The 
record  of  these  public  hearings  is  con- 
tained in  the  official  documents  of  the 
Congress. 

I  cannot  understand  why  the  Congress 
would  now  reverse  itself,  and  say  "You 
must  hold  another  hearing,  another  re- 
evaluation"  when  the  decision  has  clearly 
been  made,  and  work  on  advance  plan- 
ning has  started. 
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I  h*ve  received  thousands  of  letters 
from  people  who  were  driven  from  their 
homes  last  spring,  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue to  have  their  homes  and  businesses 
flooded.  They  have  testified  for  the  Jus- 
tice Dam.  They  have  seen  Congress  and 
its  committees  and  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers carefully  weigh  the  opposition  tes- 
timony. They  have  seen  Congress  and 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  come  to  a  clear- 
cut  conclusion.  The  people  of  West  Vir- 
ginia want  to  see  the  dirt  fly;  they  are 
sick  and  tired  of  more  filibustering  on 
this  subject. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  realize  that  nothing 
would  be  gained  by  opening  up  this  bill 
to  amendment  on  the  floor.  I  simply 
express  the  fervent  hope  that  if  and 
when  the  other  body  takes  a  different 
approach  to  this  subject  that  the  confer- 
ence committee  would  consider  voting 
the  full  $300,000  requested  by  the  Presi- 
dent in  his  budget,  and  then  move  for- 
ward with  this  project  as  the  Congress 
has  directed  without  any  further  delay. 
To  do  otherwise,  Mr.  Chairman,  would 
be  to  imperil  the  lives  and  property  of 
tens  of  thousands  of  West  Virginians. 

Mr.  CANNON.  In  response  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  West  Vir- 
ginia, Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to  point  out 
that  we  are  cognizant  of  the  serious 
floods  which  have  been  suffered  by  Logan 
County  residents  and  others  in  West 
Virginia.  The  gentleman  has  been  very 
diligent  and  forceful  In  calling  to  the 
attention  of  the  committee  the  needs  of 
West  Virginia,  and  the  vadue  of  the  Jus- 
tice Dam.  I  thank  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  for  the  additional  light 
which  he  has  thrown  on  the  subject  and 
why  the  Justice  Dam  is  needed. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  jrleld  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Weaver]. 

FOBT  OKKDGING  AT  ERIB,  PA. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
surprised  to  learn  that  funds  have  not 
been  included  in  the  budget  for  the  deep- 
ening of  the  approach  to  the  Duquesne 
marine  terminal  in  the  port  at  Erie,  Pa. 

A  total  of  $743,000  is  necessary  to 
complete  a  dredging  program  authorized 
by  the  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  1962. 
The  act  modified  the  original  dredging 
project  to  provide  for  the  deepening  In 
the  terminal  sector  to  the  27 -foot  depth, 
the  necessary'  minimum  to  accommodate 
properly  oceangoing  vessels. 

The  estimated  project  cost  prior  to  the 
modification  was  $2,571,000.  The  re- 
maining deepening  is  the  only  essential 
project  feature  remaining  to  be  done  at 
the  port. 

Completion  of  work  on  the  harbor 
depth  Is  of  concern  to  industries  in  east- 
em  Ohio,  western  Pennsylvania,  and 
western  New  York.  They  are  customers 
or  potential  customers  of  this  fast-grow- 
ing port. 

To  encourage  ocean  ships  to  use  the 
facility,  a  proper  depth  must  be  main- 
tained. 

Located  in  a  region  of  heavy  unem- 
ployment. Erie  has  hopes  that  its  port 
win  be  a  major  force  In  restoring  the 
economic  stability  of  that  area.  A  super- 
highway now  being  constructed  between 
Erie  and  Pittsburgh  will  give  western 


Pennsylvania  industries  a  direct  and  fast 
route  to  Erie. 

The  development  of  this  new  ocean 
port  has  been  remarkable.  Some  75 
acres  of  water  lots  are  being  reclaimed 
In  a  filling-in  project  to  provide  water- 
front dock  space  and  industrial  sites. 
Some  750,000  cubic  yards  of  this  flll-ln 
material  was  obtained  from  earlier 
dredging  supervised  by  the  US.  Corps 
of  Army  Engineers.  On  May  10.  1963.  a 
$900,000  contract  was  let  for  the  con- 
struction of  1,600  feet  of  new  steel  dock 
space. 

I  hope  this  Congress  will  give  serious 
consideration  to  Including  the  $743,000 
in  the  1964  budget  to  further  develop 
Pennsylvania  s  only  lake  port. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  3rield  such  time  as  he  may  desire 
to   the  gentleman   from   Missouri    (Mr. 

CURTISl. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  go  on  record  as  commending  this 
committee  for  an  appropriation  bill 
which  I  think  is  the  first  one  we  have 
had  that  is  actually  below  the  budget 
estimates  of  1964  when  those  estimates 
were  below  the  apypropriations  for  1963. 
I  think  this  bill  wiU  meet  the  criteria 
I  have  established  for  what  Is  necessary 
In  aggregate  spending  In  order  to  move 
toward  a  balanced  budget.  I  have  been 
voting  against  every  appropriation  bill 
that  does  not  meet  these  stsindards,  and 
I  am  very  pleased  that  the  conunittee 
in  this  Instance  has  met  these  standards. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to    the    gentleman    from    Texas    [Mr. 

POAGEl.  ' 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
commend  the  committee  for  bringing  in 
a  very  reasonable  and  very  fair  bill. 
This  bill  seriously  attempts  to  care  for 
the  legitimate  needs  of  all  authorized 
projects.  At  the  same  time  It  keeps  the 
appropriations  well  within  budgetary 
limitations.  The  committee  has  actually 
reduced  the  totals  heretofore  recom- 
mended. I  think  that  the  members  are 
to  be  congratulated. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  committee  has 
advisedly  made  provision  for  the  appro- 
priations needed  to  carry  on  work  on  the 
seven  presently  authorized  watersheds 
where  authorization  authority  has  be- 
come exhausted.  That  we  may  all  un- 
derstand the  situation,  let  me  explain 
that  it  has  been  the  practice  of  the  legis- 
lative committee  on  especially  large 
river  basin  projects  to  authorize  the  proj- 
ect but  only  to  authorize  a  limited  ex- 
penditure at  a  given  time.  Normally,  ad- 
ditional authorizations  are  made  so  that 
these  river  basins  never  Impose  an  un- 
due burden  on  the  total  in  any  one  year. 
This  year  there  are  seven  major  river 
basins  in  the  United  States  that  are  run- 
ning out  of  authorization  authority.  One 
of  these  is  the  Brazos  River  In  Texas. 

Like  most  of  the  other  river  basins, 
work  has  been  going  on  for  a  good  many 
years.  There  are  presently  at  least  four 
major  dams  under  construction  for  the 
completion  of  which  there  is  not  ade- 
quate authorization  authority.  To  stop 
work  on  these  dams  would  be  tremen- 
dously expensive.  We  all  know  that  ulti- 
mately the  work  would  be  completed  but 
the  legislative  committee  of  the  House 


recognizes  that  in  order  to  save  money — 
some  have  estimated  as  much  as  $20  or 
$25  million — this  work  should  continue 
without  stoppage,  and  the  committee 
brought  in  a  bill  earlier  this  year  author- 
izing continuation  of  these  projects.  The 
bill  actually  contemplated  authority  to 
complete  at  least  a  large  part  If  not  all 
of  the  projects. 

The  other  body  sought  to  limit  this 
authorization  authority  to  the  fiscal  year. 
Of  course,  that  enabled  them  to  greatly 
reduce  the  total  authorization,  but  they 
used  this  saving  to  authorize  additional 
projects,  some  of  which  had  been  reject- 
ed in  the  past  and  none  of  which  had 
been  approved  or  even  been  finally  heard 
by  the  House  committee. 

In  an  effort  to  compromise  with  the 
other  body,  the  House  again  passed  a  bill 
using  the  Senate's  identical  figures  as  to 
amount  and  duration  of  authorizations 
but  removing  the  new  and  Inadequately 
considered  projects.  Of  course,  by  limit- 
ing the  authorizations  to  1  year  the  bill 
gave  assurance  that  there  would  be  con- 
sideration of  new  projects  next  year. 

I  had  hoped  that  the  other  body  would 
accept  this  effort  to  compromise  in  the 
spirit  in  which  It  was  made.  Unfortu- 
nately, so  far  It  has  not  been  accepted. 
I  am  still  hopeful  that  sound  judgment 
will  prevail  and  that  the  other  body  will 
accept  this  compromise. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bill  presently  be- 
fore us  makes  appropriations  available 
to  continue  the  work  on  these  river  basin 
projects  if,  as.  and  when  authorization  is 
secured.  I  believe  that  the  committee 
has  done  well  in  including  these  appro- 
priations. I  commend  the  membership 
and  I  would  express  hope,  In  which  I 
know  most  of  the  Members  of  this  body 
Join  me.  that  our  colleagues  across  the 
Capitol  may  see  fit  to  concede  on  one  part 
of  their  views,  paiticularly  where  this 
body  is  offering  to  accept  their  fig\ires 
and  timing  in  its  entirety  on  all  of  the 
original  projects. 

Mr.  CANNON  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  WhittemI.  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee and  a  member  of  the  commit- 
tee, such  time  as  he  may  require. 

Mr.  WHITTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  being 
a  new  member  of  this  subcommittee,  I 
wish  to  Join  In  the  statements  that  have 
been  made  about  my  colleagues  on  this 
committee,  beginning  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri,  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  of  the  full  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  [Mr.  Cannon  1. 
It  has  been  my  privilege  to  serve  with  him 
many  years  here,  and  I  have  never  seen 
anyone  work  harder  to  get  a  dollar's 
value  for  a  dollar  spent.  In  this  bill  he 
clearly  shows  tliat  a  dollar  spent  on  his 
own  Nation  is  a  dollar  well  spent. 

It  has  been  esp>eclally  pleasing  to  me 
to  serve  this  year  on  this  subcommittee 
dealing  with  domestic  public  works, 
where  all  membei*s  ai'e  conscientious  be- 
lievers in  conservation  of  natural  re-^ 
sources.  For  many  years  it  has  been  J 
my  privilege  to  be  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  of  the  C(»nmittee  on 
Appropriations  handling  agricultural 
appropriations,  where  we  deal  with  soil 
conservation  and  watershed  development 
and  flood  prevention.  In  fact,  one  of  the 
things  of  which  I  am  most  proud  is  that 
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in  1952  I  went  before  the  Democratic 
Convention  in  Chicago  and  got  them  to 
adopt  a  plan  to  take  care  of  watersheds 
for  this  Nation.  We  did  not  happen  to 
win  tliat  year,  but  our  subcommittee, 
without  budget  approval,  provided  $5 
million  to  set  up  56  pilot  plants  over  this 
Nation.  That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
great  watershed  program  we  have  today 
which  Is  doing  so  much  to  reclaim  and 
develop  this  Nation. 

The  companion  part  of  the  watershed 
effort  is  handled  by  our  Subcommittee 
on  Domestic  Public  Works.  Funds  for 
development  of  rivers  and  harbors  and 
the  nu.jor  parts  of  the  water  system  in 
which  the  watersheds  happen  to  flow  are 
in  this  bill.  So  It  is  doubly  pleasing  to 
me  to  have  a  chance  to  work  with  my 
colleagues  here  who  have  done  such  an 
outstanding  job  in  this  area  throughout 
the  years. 

I  am  being  repetitious  in  recalling  to 
the  Members  this  illustration,  but  it 
stands  out  to  me  like  a  ringing  bell. 
Some  years  ago  when  I  had  the  priv- 
ilege of  presiding  at  a  hearing  on  an 
emergency  appropriation  bill,  when  we 
were  trying  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  would  have  ample  production  fa- 
cilities to  meet  an  all-out  war  with 
Russia,  as  we  walked  back  over  from 
the  hearings,  the  head  of  the  office  han- 
dling that  matter.  Joe  Fowler,  said, 
"Jamie,  if  I  were  Joe  Stalin" — and  it  was 
in  Stalin's  day — "I  would  declare  10 
years  of  peace."  He  said,  "Think  what 
it  would  do  to  this  country  if  we  were 
to  suddenly  recall  all  of  the  men  from 
the  service  and  they  were  out  of  jobs. 
Think  what  it  would  mean  if  we  closed 
down  the  factories  that  were  manufac- 
turing munitions.  Think  what  it  would 
mean  if  we  stopped  the  export  of  agri- 
cultural products  which  we  are  export- 
ing because  of  the  threat  of  war,  and  you 
could  see  that  it  would  mean  economic 
chaos." 

Yet.  Mr.  Chairman,  you  could  see  he 
apparently  was  right.  Even  though  we 
had  the  greatest  material  prosperity  in 
history,  we  could  not  afford  to  admit  that 
you  had  to  have  war  or  preparation  for 
war  In  ojrder  to  have  material  prosperity. 
But.  my  friends,  If  you  will  think  that 
statement  through,  and  I  repeat  this 
now  because  we  are  hearing  a  lot  about 
the  necessity  of  cutting  out  foreign  aid. 
calling  our  troops  back  home,  and  many 
other  things  because  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  situation,  after  you  think 
through  what  he  said,  you  realize  that 
It  Is  not  war  or  the  preparation  for  war 
that  brings  prosperity.  It  is  the  extra 
effort  because  of  It.         Ij 

Mr.  Chairman,  where  m  war  you  burn 
up  your  gasoline  and  destroy  your  planes, 
and  use  up  other  war  materiel  and  end 
up  a  poorer  nation.  If  we  were  wise 
enough  to  put  forth  that  same  effort  in 
developing  and  protecting  our  great  river 
basins,  our  harbors,  replanting  our  for- 
ests. In  building  roads  and  schools,  and 
the  many  other  things  so  necessary  for 
our  domestic  development,  we  could  have 
prosperity  and  have  a  much  richer 
country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  mention  that  because 
if  I  Judge  present  conditions  right  and 
the  statements  which  I  see  and  the  re- 
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ports  from  our  Treasury,  we  are  going 
to  have  to  divert  our  efforts  from  foreign 
aid  and  other  things.  If  we  will  do  tliat 
and  spend  our  effort  on  our  own  oo\m- 
try,  we  will  end  up  richer  for  every  dol- 
lar we  spend. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  my 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr,  Cannon],  for  giving  me  the  priv- 
ilege of  serving  on  this  great  subcom- 
mittee, whose  interest  is  serving  America 
first,  last,  and  always. 

With  regard  to  the  details  of  the  bill, 
I  quote  here  from  the  committee  report, 
page  41.  as  follows: 

The  reduction  which  the  committee  has 
made  includes  funds  for  five  new  positions 
requested  and  the  $50,000  budgeted  for  the 
Cache  River  project,  Arkansas.  The  latter 
amount  whs  for  an  advancement  to  the  State 
highway  department  for  added  ooets  of 
Highway  No.  64  bridges  across  the  project 
in  order  to  meet  the  project  dimensions 
should  it  be  built.  If  built,  the  project 
would  be  of  general  benefit  to  the  State  and 
the  committee  sees  no  reason  why  the  State 
should  not  stand  this  added  cost.  If  it  wants 
the  project. 

Lower  Mississippi  operations:  Tixt  opera- 
tions of  the  Ccnps  of  Engineers  at  Green- 
wood, Oreenville.  and  Natchez  In  Mississippi, 
have  been  very  effective  and  efficient  for 
years,  and  no  action  shall  be  taken  to  re- 
move operations  which  have  been  carried  on 
from  these  locations. 

Yazoo  Basin  project,  Mississippi:  The 
counties  which  suffered  road  damages  by 
reason  of  building  the  Sardls  Reservoir 
executed  a  fvUl  release  for  such  damages  at 
the  time.  It  appears  to  the  committee  that 
the  amount  paid  is  unreasonably  smaU,  as 
compared  to  the  value  of  the  Teckvllle  cross- 
ing to  adjacent  counties.  It  Is  the  opinion 
of  the  committee  that  If  the  State  should 
provide  a  first  rate  or  primary  through  high- 
way by  way  of  the  former  Teckrllle  Crossing, 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  should  reopwn  the 
matter  of  prior  settlement  as  authorized  by 
PubUc  Law  636,  78th  Congress,  and  make  ad- 
ditional contributions  above  the  usual  50 
percent  for  constructing  a  crossing  in  line 
with  the  value  of  the  crossing  destroyed. 

The  committee  directs  the  corps  to  keep 
open  the  streams  which  run  Into  the  Arka- 
buUa.  Sardls,  Knid.  and  Grenada  Reservoirs, 
and  that  Federal  lands  In  such  areas  under 
the  control  of  the  corps  shall  be  handled  In 
such  a  manner  as  to  enable  lessors  to  operate 
In  such  a  way  as  to  maintain  and  develop 
such  lands. 

Mr.  Chairman,  those  statements  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  speak  for 
themselves  and  are  amjrfy  justifled. 

With  regard  to  efforts  of  the  corps  to 
move  work  affecting  many  families  from 
Greenville  and  Natchez,  thereby  affect- 
ing Greenwood,  the  work  has  been  han- 
dled very  satisfactorily  at  these  locations 
for  years.  A  concentration  at  Vlcksburg 
could  well  lead  to  later  efforts  to  handle 
this  huge  stretch  of  river  from  Memphis 
and  New  Orleans,  and  eliminate  Vlcks- 
burg. We  are  opposed  to  taking  any 
action  toward  such  removal.  Present  of- 
ficers may  say  they  have  no  such  Inten- 
tions— but  they  will  not  be  there  for- 
ever. 

With  regard  to  other  matters  covered, 
these  are  matters  where  In  most  cases 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  has  been  very  co- 
operative. However,  the  people  to  the 
areas  of  these  reservoirs  at  the  time  of 
construction  were  led  to  believe  that 
lands  would  be  leased  back  at  reasonable 
rates  and  under  such  terms  as  to  enable 


the  lessors  to  protect  and  develop  the 
lands  and  prevent  the  filling  of  reser- 
voirs, and  that  the  streams  entering  the 
reservoirs  would  be  kept  open. 

On  the  Teckvllle  Crossmg,  the  corps 
paid  approximately  $37,500  to  Lafayette 
County  for  all  road  damage,  for  which 
the  Government  got  a  full  release  from 
the  county. 

Now  the  corps  admits  that  while  the 
construction  of  a  crossing  would  cost 
more  than  its  value  with  existing  roads, 
the  corps  agrees  that  a  crossing  would  be 
worth  more  than  $3,500,000.  After  all. 
Mr.  Chairman,  other  counties  have  an 
interest. 

Fortunately  Public  Law  526,  79th  Con- 
gress, does  permit  the  corps  to  reopoi 
the  matter  as  directed  by  the  commit- 
tee in  case  a  primary  highway  Is  built. 

Whether  the  State  win  do  this  I  do  not 
know. 

Again,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appreciate  be- 
ing on  this  subcommittee  and  look  for- 
ward to  being  on  it  for  many  years.  I 
certainly  shall  give  to  these  programs  my 
very  best  efforts  to  protect  America  f«- 
Its  people  of  today  and  its  children  of 
tomoiTow.  I  know  if  we  leave  to  our 
children  a  nation  rich  In  natural  re- 
sources they  win  make  it  fine. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consume  to  the 
gentlMnan  fl^m  minols  [Mr.  OrayI. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  full 
Committee  on  Appropriations  for  yield- 
ing to  me  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  could  not  allow  the 
occasion  to  pass  without  Joining  today 
with  my  other  colleagues  in  commending 
the  very  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon], 
and  the  members  of  his  fine  committee 
for  bringing  out  a  very,  very  good  bill. 

I  have  the  privilege  of  representing  a 
congressional  district  which  is  boimded 
on  both  sides  by  two  of  the  great  rivers 
of  the  Nation,  the  Mississippi  on  the  west 
and  the  Ohio  on  the  east,  and  four  major 
river  basins  to  between. 

These  basins  are  the  Big  Muddy  River 
and  Beaucoup  Creek,  the  Kaskaskia.  Sa- 
line River  and  tributaries,  and  the  Wa- 
bash River  and  tributaries.  These  ba- 
sins hold  not  only  great  economic  hope 
for  the  area  through  navigation  improve- 
ments, reservoirs  and  water  impound- 
ment, recreation,  and  many  other  bene- 
fits, but  they  also  hold,  Mr.  Chairman, 
great  hazards  against  loss  of  life  and 
property  if  they  are  not  harnessed  prop- 
erly to  prevent  major  floods.  Without 
the  sympathetic  xmderstandlng  of  this 
committee,  we  could  not  proceed  with 
the  development  of  our  natural  resources 
and  provide  the  millions  of  people  in  this 
area  with  proper  flood  protection.  I  am 
particularly  grateful  to  the  committee 
for  allowing  funds  with  which  to  con- 
tinue advanced  engtoeering  and  design 
planning  for  the  Rend  Lake  Reservoir, 
the  funds  for  advanced  engineering  and 
design  planning  on  the  Kaskaskia  River 
navigation  project,  the  funds  for  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  the  Big  Muddy  River 
and  Beaucoup  Creek,  funds  with  which  to 
make  a  comprehensive  basin  study  of  the 
Wabash  Valley  area,  and  fxmds  with 
which  to  provide  flood  protection  along 
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the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  Rivers.  We  are 
also  looking  forward  to  seeing  the  re- 
placement on  an  accelerated  basis  of  the 
High  Life  Dam  at  Mound  City.  III.,  on 
the  Ohio  River. 

I  want  to  publicly  commend,  on  be- 
half of  the  more  than  10  million  people 
of  Illinois,  the  committee  for  doing  an 
outstandiiig  Job.  I  also  want  to  single 
out  the  great  staff  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Carson  Culp  and  Mr.  Oene  Wilhelm.  I 
have  never  called  them  about  any  mat- 
ter but  what  I  received  their  sympathetic 
consideration.  They  are  always  avail- 
able and  able  to  be  of  assistance.  To  all 
of  you  we  say  "Many  thanks." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consiune  to  the  gen- 
tleman    from     Louisiana     [Mr.    Wag- 

CONNXKl. 

Mr.  WAOOONNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  HJl.  9140.  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  for  1964. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  commend  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  and 
all  the  other  committee  members  for 
their  diligence  in  preparing  and  present- 
ing this  legislation  to  the  House  for  con- 
sideration today.  It  is  comprehensive 
and  worthwhile.  To  be  sure  a  great  deal 
of  money  is  involved  but  the  dividends 
which  will  accrue  to  us  and  future  gener- 
ations will  be  multiplied  many  times  over. 
Looking  beyond  today  and  to  tomorrow, 
we  must  not  fail  to  pass  this  appropria- 
tions bill  today. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  consxune  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr.  UixmanJ. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
the  chairman  and  members  of  this  im- 
portant subcommittee  for  their  diligence 
In  bringing  us  this  impressive  legisla- 
tion. I  want  to  particularly  congratu- 
late the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kir- 
wan]  for  his  great  speech  here  today  on 
behalf  of  the  development  of  our  Nation's 
resources.  No  one  has  spoken  more  elo- 
quently of  the  importance  to  every  Amer- 
ican of  the  conservation  and  utilization 
of  the  vast  water  and  land  resources  of 
the  West.  He  is  indeed  one  of  the  great- 
est friends  of  the  West  this  Nation  has 
ever  had.  The  Nation  has  a  great  stake 
In  the  future  of  its  natural  resources. 
This  legislation  is  wisely  considered  and 
well  presented.  I  congratulate  the  com- 
mittee and  urge  unanimous  approval  by 
the  Members. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  commend  my  colleagues  on  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  for  the  report 
It  has  filed  on  the  civil  works  appro- 
priations bill,  and  particularly  that  sec- 
tion relating  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, i 

I  am  particularly  delighted  by  the 
statement  in  the  committee  report  to  the 
effect  that  nuclear  power  technology  has 
advanced  to  the  point  where  Govern- 
ment subsidies  can  be  done  away  with. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
the  spending  of  Government  f\mds  to 
subsidize  the  construction  and  operation 
of  large  commercial  nonexperlmental 
nuclear  powerplants.  Unfortunately, 
this  is  what  has  been  done  in  the  past.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  acceptance  of  this 


bill  by  the  House,  backed  up  as  it  Is  by 
this  strong  statement  against  further 
Government  subsidy,  will  mark  the  end 
of  this  phase  of  our  civilian  nuclear  pow- 
er program. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  I  am  not 
appearing  here  today  in  opposition  to 
the  Government  research  and  develop- 
ment work  on  reactor  concepts  which 
show  promise  of  being  successfully  adapt- 
ed in  the  future  for  the  production  of 
electricity.  I  am  sure  that  my  fellow 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee who  reported  out  this  bill  also  feel 
that  research  and  development  work  in 
the  civilian  nuclear  power  field  must  be 
carried  forward. 

But  I  am  imalterably  opposed  to  using 
the  taxpayers'  money  to  subsidize  the 
construction  and  operation  of  large, 
commercial-size  nonexperlmental  plants 
embodying  a  proven  reactor  concept.  If 
I  read  the  Appropriations  Committee 
report  correctly,  the  only  subsidies  which 
will  be  affected  are  those  which  would 
go  to  this  type  of  plant.  After  all,  the 
pressurized  water  and  boiling  water  re- 
actors are  the  only  ones  regarded  as 
proven  and,  therefore,  eligible  for  Gov- 
ernment subsidy  in  the  construction  and 
operation  of  plants. 

At  least  two  large,  commercial  plants 
iising  reactors  of  this  general  type  are 
now  in  operation.  Yankee  Atomic,  at 
Rowe,  Mass.,  has  been  operating  for 
more  than  2  years.  Although  it  was 
built  with  Govenunent  subsidy,  the  com- 
bine of  private  utilities  which  own  and 
operate  it  do  not  consider  it  an  experi- 
mental plant.  Consolidated  Edison  Co. 
of  New  York  built  a  230,000-kllowatt 
plant  at  Indian  River  without  Govern- 
ment subsidy.  Company  oflBcials  state 
the  plant  is  a  part  of  its  system,  a  base- 
load  plant,  and  not  experimental  in  any 
way. 

Yet,  despite  the  existence  of  these  two 
plants,  and  assurances  from  utility  exec- 
utives that  pressurized  water  or  boiling 
water  reactors  can  produce  electricity 
competitive  with  electricity  produced  in 
fossil  fuel  fired  plauits,  the  Government 
is  going  to  spend  $42  million  in  direct 
subsidies  for  the  construction  of  three 
new  nuclear  plants  in  the  400,000-  to 
500,000-kllowatt  range. 

The  contracts  for  these  plants  are  now 
being  worked  out  by  AEC.  They  will 
not  be  affected  by  the  passage  of  this 
bill.  The  effect  of  this  legislation  will 
be  to  put  an  end  to  Government  sub- 
sidy for  the  construction  of  any  other 
additional  plants  of  this  type  and  size. 

The  boiling  water  and  pressurized 
water  reactors  are  now  old  hat.  Both 
General  Electric  and  Westinghouse  are 
out  trying  to  sell  conventional  reactors 
to  private  utilities,  the  same  as  they  are 
trying  to  sell  conventional  fuel  plants. 
These  two  companies  are  not  offering 
experimental  plants;  they  are  trying  to 
sell  commercial  plants  for  the  produc- 
tion of  commercial  electricity. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
done  its  Job,  and  done  it  well,  insofar 
as  these  water  reactors  are  concerned. 
They  have  developed  the  technology. 
Prototype  reactors  have  been  built  and 
operated.  Private  industry,  on  its  own. 
has  taken  this  AEC-developed  technol- 


ogy and  built  with  its  own  funds  large 
plants  to  produce  electricity  that  is  sold 
to  Its  customers  in  the  same  way  as  Elec- 
tricity produced  from  coal,  oil,  or  natiu-al 
gas. 

Government  participation  in  the  pres- 
surized water  and  boiling  water  reactor 
program  should  have  ended  right  here. 
If  private  utility  companies  are  con- 
vinced that  powerplants  using  reactors 
of  this  type  are  sound,  they  will  be  built. 
It  does  not  take  a  subsidy  to  induce 
private  business  to  engage  in  sound  busi- 
ness practices. 

I  do  not  believe  the  continued  sub- 
sidization of  these  large,  commercial 
nuclear  electric  plants  is  compatible 
with  the  spirit  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act. 
It  was  always  my  belief  that  the  AEC 
role  was  confined  to  the  development  of 
the  technology  of  the  various  reactor 
concepts  and  making  that  knowledge 
available  to  private  business  for  exploita- 
tion. Surely,  it  is  not  within  the  province 
of  the  Commission  to  spend  taxpayers' 
money  to  insure  that  the  end  use  of  Gov- 
ernment-financed research  and  develop- 
ment work  will  be  competitive  or  will  be 
priced  below  products  and  goods  already 
in  the  mainstream  of  American  business. 

Yet,  I  am  afraid  that  in  essence  what 
AEC  is  doing  is  holding  out  the  offer  of 
sizable  Government  subsidies  to  encour- 
age the  building  of  large,  commercial 
nuclear  plants.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  the  president  of  the  company 
which  will  build  one  of  the  three  large 
plants  I  referred  to  earlier  frankly 
stated  that,  without  the  Government 
subsidy — aroimd  $14  million  in  the  case 
of  his  plant — he  doubted  that  his  com- 
pany would  have  gone  into  this  project. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  once 
again  affirm  my  supix>rt  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  action  taken  on  the 
AEC  funds  for  the  1964  fiscal  year.  The 
committee  has  acted  wisely.  I  trust  this 
House  will  give  unanimous  support  to  the 
provision  of  the  bill  which  eliminates 
imjustifled  subsidies  for  proven,  com- 
mercial nuclear  powerplants. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  commend  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee for  its  recommendation  that  $33,- 
548.000  be  cut  from  the  reactor  develop- 
ment program  budget  In  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission's  budget.  I  particu- 
larly am  pleased  that  this  action  obvi- 
ously stems  from  the  committee's  aware- 
ness that  nuclear  power  subsidies  are  in 
need  of  drastic  curbing.  In  the  commit- 
tee's report  we  find  this  statement  which 
I  consider  significant : 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  continu- 
ation of  this  subsidy  program  is  no  longer 
necessary  to  stimulate  the  construction  of 
power  reactors  since  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  they  are  now  producing  electric 
power  at  competitive  costs,  at  least  in  those 
areas  of  high  conventional  fuel  costs. 

I  understand  that,  in  line  with  this 
opinion,  $3  million  for  research  and  de- 
velopment and  design  assistance  to  util- 
ities which  may  wish  to  construct  power 
reactors  has  been  also  deleted  in  the 
committee's  recommendations. 

I  would  like,  however,  to  ask  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  if  there  are  any 
funds  still  in  the  reactor  program  budget 
which  are  available  for  research,  develop- 
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ment.  and  design  assistance  on  com- 
mercial-size proven  reactor  concepts? 
Specifically,  is  there  any  money  included 
in  the  budget  that  could  be  used  for  sub- 
sidizing the  design  of  more  water-type 
reactors?  j 

It  is  important  that  cliar-cut  answers 
to  these  questions  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Record.  There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind, 
from  a  careful  reading  of  the  committee 
report,  that  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee concluded  that  the  time  has  come  to 
end  subsidies  for  the  water  reactors.  I 
would  like  to  see  a  specific  prohibition 
against  further  subsidies  for  these  plants 
written  into  the  bill  to  remove  any  pos- 
sible doubt  about  the  intent  of  the  House 
on  this  matter. 

But  lacking  such  a  clear-cut  prohibi- 
tion, I  would  like  to  have  assurances  that 
the  committee's  recommendations,  if 
adopted  by  this  House,  will  accomplish 
the  same  purpose — that  is,  ending  the 
subsidy  for  large,  commercial  water  re- 
actors. 

The  continued  subsidies  by  AEC  of 
the  building  of  large,  oommercial-size 
nuclear  plants,  it  seems  to  me,  contra- 
dicts the  original  intent  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act.  j| 

Take  the  three  new  pmbts  which  were 
recently  approved  by  the  AEC  and  for 
which  $42  million  in  assistance  will  be 
spent  by  the  Government.  Are  these 
plants  prototy(>es?  Are  they  experimen- 
tal? Theanswer  is  "No."  Each  of  them 
is  of  the  same  reactor  concept.  Some 
slight  variation  in  design,  but  all  are  in 
the  400.000-  to  500,000-kilowatt-slze 
range.  All  are  pressurized  water  re- 
actors. 

By  the  AEC's  own  words  in  its  report 
to  the  President  for  1962  on  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  program,  pressurized 
water  reactors  are  safe  and  of  proven 
design. 

Moreover,  there  are  many  reactors  of 
this  type  in  commercial  operation.  One. 
the  Consolidated  Edison  Indian  Point 
plant,  is  of  275.000-kilowatt  size. 

TTiis  type  of  plant,  the  AEC  tells  us, 
can  compete  with  fossil  fuel  plants  in 
high-fuel-cost  areas.  This  should  prove 
a  sufficient  inducement  for  private  utili- 
ties to  build  them  with  their  own 
money — without  any  Government  sub- 
sidy. 

I  maintain  there  is  no  need  for  urgency 
in  the  Nation's  program  to  build  nuclear 
plants.  There  is  no  power  shortage  now 
or  on  the  distant  horizon.  There  is  no 
possible  shortage  of  low-cost  domestic 
fuels  for  hundreds  of  years. 

As  a  representative  of  an  oil  and  gas, 
as  well  as  coal  producing  State.  I  de- 
plore the  policy  of  the  AEC  which  seems 
to  be  that  "anjrthing  goes"  in  the  way 
of  subsidy  so  long  as  it  gets  nuclear 
plants  built. 

Spending  our  taxes  to  force  an  un- 
needed  industry  into  competition  with 
our  vital,  unsubsidized  domestic  fossil 
fuels  industries  is  one  of  the  greatest 
inequities  Government  can  commit. 

I  would  like  to  see  in  the  future  a 
closer  adherence  by  the  AEC  to  the 
original  Intent  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Act.  Once  it  gets  a  nuclear  plant  de- 
signed, researched,  and  developed,  and 
possibly  a  small  prototype  built,  let  It 


turn  the  building  of  a  large,  ccmmercial 
electric  plant  over  to  private  utilities. 

The  AEC  should  set  itself  some  specif- 
ic guidelines  as  to  when  a  nuclear  con- 
cept has  been  proven.  And  when  this 
point  is  reached,  say  to  the  utility  in- 
dustry, "This  is  a  proved  concept,  it  is 
safe,  it  is  economical.  You  take  it  from 
there." 

I  do  not  oppose  the  development  of 
nuclear  power.  But  I  do  vigorously  op- 
pose "paying  the  way"  for  getting  com- 
mercial-size nuclear  plants  into  opera- 
tion once  they  have  gone  beyond  the  ex- 
perimental stage. 

I  hope  the  recommendations  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be  adopt- 
ed. I  hope,  too,  that  they  will  accom- 
plish what  is  long  overdue — the  curb- 
ing of  subsidies  to  nuclear  plants  that 
have  been  proved  safe  and  economically 
feasible. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  for  a 
number  of  years  I  have  been  speaking 
out.  like  a  voice  in  the  wilderness,  against 
what  I  regard  as  the  unwise  and  vmsound 
policies  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion in  regard  to  civilian  nuclear  power. 
I  have  particularly  opposed  the  sub- 
sidization of  the  construction  and  op- 
eration of  large,  commercial  plants — not 
prototypes  or  experimental  plants  but 
full-scale  commercial  operations — which 
are  then  able  to  compete,  because  of  the 
size  and  scope  of  the  Government  sub- 
sidy with  privately  owned  and  nonsub- 
sidized  powerplants  fired  with  coal  and 
other  fossil  fuels. 

I  represent  a  major  coal  producing  re- 
gion. In  my  opinion,  this  whole  civiiian 
nuclear  power  program  affects  the  jobs 
of  thousands  of  mon  and  women  in  my 
district.  It  has  serious  implications  for 
the  entire  coal  industry.  Electric  utili- 
ties provide  the  largest  single  market  for 
coal.  It  is  the  growth  market  for  coal 
If  the  size  of  this  market — today  and  in 
the  future — is  limited  by  nuclear  power, 
conceived  and  nutured  by  Government 
funds,  then  the  Gtovemment  by  its  own 
actions  will  have  seriously  affected  one 
of  the  Nation's  basic  Industries. 

What  the  Appropriations  Committee 
has  proposed  in  its  report  on  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  appropriations  is  not 
going  to  sound  the  death  knell  of  the 
atomic  program.  But  it  is  going  to  cause 
a  lot  of  people,  in  and  out  of  Congress,  to 
take  another  look  at  this  multiblllion- 
dollar  program. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  will 
serve  the  most  useful  purpose  of  focusing 
the  attention  of  this  House  and  the  other 
body — as  well  as  the  public — upon  the 
one  aspect  of  the  program  whicn  has 
been  neglected  for  too  long.  I  refer  to 
the  granting  of  subsidies  from  the  public 
treasury  to  Induce  the  construction  of 
large,  commercial  nuclear  plants.  This 
is  what  I  have  objected  to.  This  is  what 
the  coal  Industry  objects  to  so  strenuous- 
ly. The  proper  role  of  Govenunent  needs 
to  be  carefully  defined.  The  action  of  the 
Appropriations  Coounittee  is  a  step  in 
that  direction. 

Is  it  the  proper  role  of  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy CcHnmisslon  to  spend  hundreds  of 
millions  of  taxpayers'  dollars  developing 
a  certain  type  of  reactor  and  then  spend- 


ing additional  millions  to  get  these  plants 
built  and  placed  In  commercial 
operation? 

My  answer  is  an  emphatic  "No." 

Apparently,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  now  taken  this  same  position. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has 
spent  to  date  in  excess  of  $1,300  million 
on  the  civilian  nuclear  power  program. 
The  continued  annual  expenditure  is  at 
a  rate  of  about  $200  million  a  year. 

Out  of  all  of  this  vast  Government  re- 
search have  emerged  reactors  which  can 
produce  electric  power.  The  Commission 
states  they  are  safe  to  operate.  Chair- 
man Seaborg  has  stated  that  he  would 
not  mind  living  next  door  to  one.  so 
safe  have  they  become.  The  Commis- 
sion has  had  particular  success  with 
pressurized  water  and  boiling  water  re- 
actors. In  its  report  to  the  President 
last  year  on  civilian  nuclear  power,  the 
Commission  said,  and  I  quote: 

They  are  reliable  and  stife.  It  is  believed 
that  large  reactors  af  these  types  could  now 
be  built  and  operated  In  high-cost  fuel  areas 
with  a  lifetime  promise  of  greater  economy 
than  conventional  fuels.  Even  better  eco- 
nomics can  undoubtedly  be  achieved  In  the 
future  from  better  fuel  performance  and 
other  general  Improvements. 

In  view  of  this  statement.  I  was  puzzled 
as  to  why  the  Commission  considered  it 
necessary  to  participate  in  the  construc- 
tjwff  of  three  huge  plants  of  this  tjrpe. 

Recently,  Chairman  Seaborg,  in  a  let- 
ter to  me,  stated  without  qualification 
that  the  pressurized  water  and  boiling 
water  reactors  have  been  proven.  Here 
are  his  words: 

A  reactor  concept  Is  considered  proven 
when  It  has  been  developed  to  the  stage 
where  engineering  feasibility  has  been  es- 
tablished or  where  reactor  experiment  or 
prototype  experience  has  demonstrated  con- 
fidence In  reactor  reliability  for  the  general 
size  contemplated.  The  press\irized  and 
boiling  water  reactors  are  examples  of  proven 
concepts,  although  there  could  be  design 
variations  which  might  fall  outside  of  the 
proven  category. 

You  Will  note  that  once  again  Chair- 
man Seaborg  states  these  reactors  are 
safe.  The  engineering  feasibility  and 
the  reactor  reliability  have  been  clearly 
established,  he  assxired  me. 

Is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
once  this  stage  of  advanced  development 
has  been  achieved — and  after  similar 
plants  have  been  successfully  built  and 
operated  on  a  slightly  smaller  scale — 
that  the  Government  would  step  out  of 
the  picture? 

Unfortunately,  that  has  not  hap- 
pened. A  number  of  months  after  the 
Commission  reported  to  the  President 
that  the  water  reactors  "have  arrived" 
the  Commission  came  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  and  obtained 
permission  to  build  three  more  plants — 
not  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
experimental  plants  or  prototypes  em- 
bodying some  entirely  new  concept — but 
plants  using  the  same  proven  water 
reactors.  The  total  direct  subsidy  In- 
volved is  in  excess  of  $42  million.  These 
plants  will  be  built  and  the  kilowatts  they 
produce  will  be  sold  in  competition  with 
coal-produced  kilowatts. 

Where  will  this  subsidization  of  com- 
mercial nuclear  plants  end?    Would  not 
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the  public  interest  best  be  served  by 
devoting  this  M2  million  to  further  re- 
search into  breeder  reactors  and  other 
concepts  than  by  using  it  to  subsidize 
commercial  plants?  I  think  the  AEC 
should  be  put  on  notice  that  money  to 
,  finance  nuclear  research  is  not  inex- 
haustible. We  have  a  tremendous  na- 
tional debt  and  every  few  months  it 
seems  this  House  has  to  face  up  to  the 
painful  necessity  of  increasing  the  ceil- 
ing on  that  debt  to  avoid  financial  chaos. 

Porty-two  million  dollars  may  not 
appear  to  be  a  lot  of  money  to  AEC, 
which  deals  in  billions,  but  unfortunately, 
too  many  agencies  of  the  Government 
have  adopted  this  same  attitude  toward 
the  "small"  amounts  and  have  not  made 
any  real  effort  to  save  money.  If  strict 
standards  for  spending  Government 
money  had  been  adopted  by  the  AEC  and 
all  other  agencies,  the  continuing  finan- 
cial crisis  this  Nation  faces  could  at 
least  be  considerably  diminished.  I  hap- 
pen to  think  $42  million  is  worth  saving, 
especially  when  not  spending  it  will  have 
no  adverse  affect  on  the  public  interest. 

As  I  have  stated,  these  three  commer- 
cial powerplants.  with  proven  water 
reactors,  will  be  built  regardless  of  what 
the  House  does  on  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  important  thing  is  for  Congress  to 
let  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  know 
that  it  does  not  want  any  more  of  this 
type  plant  built  with  Government  sub- 
sidy. 

If  the  water  reactors  "have  arrived,"  if 
the  engineering  feasibility  and  the 
reactor  reliability  have  been  clearly 
established,  if  commercial  plants  of  the 
same  design  and  size  have  been  built 
and  operated  by  private  industry  without 
subsidy,  if  these  reactors  are  proven,  then 
what  reason  is  there  for  spending  Gov- 
ernment funds  for  the  building  of  more 
of  these  plants? 

Is  it  the  proper  role  of  Government  to 
Insure  through  a  subsidy  that  nuclear 
plants  will  produce  power  cheaper  than 
conventional  plants? 

I  do  not  think  it  is.  If  nuclear  power- 
plants  of  this  tjrpe  are  technically  feas- 
ible smd  they  are  needed,  private  indus- 
try will  build  them.  And  they  will  build 
them  without  the  Government  holding 
out  a  carrot  in  the  form  of  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  no  one  that  I  know  of 
is  asking  that  the  AEC  be  forced  to  get 
out  of  the  business  of  developing  and 
proving  out  the  various  reactor  concepts 
for  producing  electricity. 

What  I  am  demanding  is  that  the  AEC 
stop  force  feeding  the  development  of 
nuclear  electricity  through  Government 
subsidy  of  commercial,  nonexperimental 
plants.  Let  the  AEC  confine  the  activi- 
ties to  its  research  and  development  field, 
as  Congress  clearly  intended. 

The  private  utility  industry  is  fully 
capable  and.  I  sun  informed,  perfectly 
willing  to  adapt  this  technical  knowl- 
edge— the  fruit  of  Government  re- 
search— to  the  commercial  production  of 
electricity  if  and  when  the  economics  of 
the  situation  and  the  demands  of  the 
Nation  for  electric  power  so  dictate. 

The  Appropriations  Committee  is  to 
be  commended  for  its  action  on  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  appropria- 


tion. Undoubtedly,  the  committee  will 
be  charged  with  scuttling  the  civilian 
nuclear  power  program  and  setting  back 
progress.  This  is  a  lot  of  nonsense.  All 
the  Appropriations  Committee  has  done 
was  to  restore  a  sense  of  balance  to  the 
program.  It  is  forcing  the  AEC  to  get  out 
of  the  subsidy  business,  a  step  which  the 
Commission  should  have  taken  without 
this  prodding  from  Congress. 

The  civilian  nuclear  p>ower  program 
will  continue  after  this  bill  passes.  But 
first  things  will  be  put  first  This  bill 
will  force  AEC  out  of  the  power  business 
and  back  into  the  laboratory,  where  it 
belongs. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  order  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  an  action  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  which  I  believe  may 
go  further  than  was  intended.  It  is  an 
action  which  may  not  only  cripple  a 
truly  worthwhile  scientific  endeavor,  but 
may  ultimately  cancel  out  the  very  sav- 
ings which  it  Is  intended  to  achieve. 

APPROPRIATIONS    COlfMriTXX    ACTION 

In  the  course  of  its  review  of  the  AEC 
appropriation — which  is  contained  at 
pages  21-25  of  H.R.  9140 — the  commit- 
tee cut  out  the  entire  $15  million  appro- 
priation intended  for  new  projects  under 
the  so-called  cooperative  power  reactor 
demonstration  program.  Three  million 
dollars  would  have  been  spent  in  fiscal 
year  1964  while  the  remaining  $12  mil- 
lion would  have  been  obligated  in  future 
years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  practical  effect  of 
the  committee's  action  is  to  wipe  out  the 
p)ossibllity  of  future  projects  in  the  co- 
operative program.  It  is  a  severe  blow 
to  participation  by  private  Industry  In 
the  development  of  atomic  power. 

Why  do  I  say  "severe  blow"?  The 
cooperative  ix)wer  reactor  demonstra- 
tion program  is  the  vehicle  which  makes 
it  possible  for  private  industry — for  re- 
actor manufacturers,  for  utilities,  pub- 
lic and  private — to  play  a  role  in  devel- 
oping atomic  power.  New  reactor  types 
may  be  risky  financial  propositions. 
They,  of  course,  are  not  expected  to 
produce  economic  power — this  is  not 
their  fimction. 

But  if  we  provide  some  limited  assist- 
ance to  the  utilities,  they  may  be  willing 
to  invest  the  much  larger  sums  which 
are  necessary  to  get  these  reactors  built. 
This  is  the  theory  of  the  cooperative 
program — it  is  a  partnership  approach 
to  developing  the  atom. 

RZASONS    FOR   THK   COMMrrrXZ   ACTION STATUS 

or  NccrxAR  powzb 

In.  its  report  on  the  AEC  appropria- 
tion, the  committee  states  the  reason  for 
its  action  as  follows : 

It  is  the  committee's  opinion  that  con- 
tinuation of  this  subsidy  program  is  no  long- 
er necessary  to  stimulate  the  construction 
of  power  reactors  since  It  has  been  demon- 
strated that  they  are  now  producing  electric 
power  at  competitive  costs,  at  least  in  those 
areas  of  high  conventional  fuel  costs. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  much  truth  in 
the  statement  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee.  We  have  made  very  sub- 
stantial progress  in  developing  economic 
nuclear  power — particularly  in  the  field 
of  large,  so-called  water  reactors.    But 


even  in  this  field,  a  substantial  amount 
of  work  remains  to  be  done.  The  AEC 
recognized  the  fact  in  its  November  1962 
report  to  the  President,  where  it  stated : 

Certain  classes  of  power  reactors,  notably 
water-coole<l  converters  producing  saturated 
steam,  are  now  on  the  threshold  of  eco- 
nomic competitiveness  with  conventional 
power  In  large  installations  in  high  fossil 
fuel  cost  areas  of  the  country. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  substantial 
difference  between  the  statement  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  and  that  of 
the  AEC.  The  plain  fact  is  that  despite 
our  very  impressive  progress,  nuclear 
power  has  not  been  demonstrated  to  be 
competitive  with  conventional  sources 
at  this  point  in  time — it  is  close,  but  not 
yet  "over  the  top." 

Moreover,  there  are  other  reactors  still 
in  the  very  early  stages  of  development — 
research  must  be  done  and  prototypes 
must  be  built  in  order  to  explore  the  po- 
tential of  these  new  reactor  tyE>es.  We 
must  get  on  with  the  task  of  developing 
advanced  concepts — particularly  the 
breeder  reactors  which  produce  more 
fuel  than  they  consume.  Surely,  we  do 
not  intend  to  "freeze"  private  industry 
out  of  this  critically  important  program. 
Our  Government  laboratories  are  doing 
brilliant  work,  but  certainly  we  do  not 
want  to  shut  out  the  genius  and  initia- 
tive of  private  industry. 

JOINT  COMMITTEX  VIEWS 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  sat  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
for  almost  20  years.  As  I  indicated  be- 
fore, the  Joint  committee  this  year  recog- 
nized, as  does  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, that  water  reactors  are  nearly 
economic.  For  this  reason,  we  indicated 
our  strong  view  against  permitting  the 
AEC  to  go  ahead  with  further  assistance 
for  large  water  reactors,  in  reporting  out 
the  AEC  fiscal  year  1964  authorization 
bill.  In  counseling  the  AEC  not  to  Issue 
a  second  invitation  for  utility  design  as- 
sistance proposals,  we  stated: 

If  this  Invitation  were  to  be  made  this 
year,  it  appears  most  certain  that  a  water- 
type  reactor  would,  of  necessity,  be  the  only 
typw  to  qualify  as  proven  under  the  Conunis- 
slon's  criteria.  In  order  to  diversify  the 
technology,  the  committee  believes  it  would 
be  desirable  for  other  reactor  types  to  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  for  this  form  of 
Oovernment  assistance.  Several  different 
reactor  types  are  expected  to  come  into  oper- 
ation in  the  near  future.  Although  the 
degree  of  their  success  cannot  be  predicted 
now,  it  is  possible  that  one  or  more  could 
be  considered  at  the  time  of  a  later  invitation 
under  the  modified  third  round.  This  pos- 
sibility indicates  the  wisdom  of  delaying  the 
second  Invitation  under  the  modified  third 
round  for  at  least  another  year. 

There  is  no  quarrel  between  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  on  this 
point.  We  are  in  full  agreement.  But, 
Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  said  before,  we  have  a 
long  way  to  go  in  developing  economic 
nuclear  power,  particularly  in  connection 
with  the  development  of  advanced  con- 
cepts. 

THE  ROLE  OP  PRIVATE  INDUSTRY 

If  we  allow  private  industry  to  play 
a   role   in   this   program,   we   not   only 
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save  millions  for  the  Government  which 
would  otherwise  be  required  for  Gov- 
errmient  construction  of  these  plants; 
we  assure  that  the  development  of  atomic 
power  will  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  sound  principles  of  the  free  private 
enterprise  system.  We  do  not  subsidize 
vmeconomlc  power — we  allow  a  free  eco- 
nomy to  work  its  wlU,  in  partnership 
with  Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  If  I  may  Just  cite  one 
example.  The  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee wisely  permitted  an  additional  $3.5 
million  over  the  request  of  the  AEC,  for 
the  so-called  seed  and  blanket  reactor — 
a  very  promising  concept  being  de- 
veloped by  Admiral  Rickover  and  his 
people.  Someday  we  may  wish  to  con- 
struct a  full  prototype  of  this  reactor. 
Such  a  project  would  cost  the  Govern- 
ment $90  million  if  constructed  entirely 
with  Federal  funds.  But,  utilizing  the 
machinery  of  the  cooperative  power  re- 
actor demonstration  program,  a  utility 
might  be  expected  to  put  up  a  substaA- 
tial  portion  of  the  cost  of  such  a  project, 
with  corresponding  savings  to  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

IMPORTANCE  OF  DEVELOPING   NUCLXAX  POWER 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cooperative  power 
program  is  essential  If  we  are  to  get  on 
with  the  critically  important  Job  of  de- 
veloping atomic  power.  The  importance 
of  the  task  ahead  was  recognized  as 
early  as  1957  by  the  able  and  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations.  Speaking  on  the  floor 
on  April  16,  1957,  he  stated: 

We  must  develop  as  rapidly  as  possible 
every  potential  source  of  electric  and  atomic 
power.  A  century  from  now  or  sooner,  these 
potent  sources  of  energT  will  be  decisive  in 
world  survival.  11 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the 
House  approved  in  excess  of  $5  billion 
for  the  space  program.  Even  Its  most 
ardent  supporters  are  hard  pressed  to 
spell  out  the  practical  advantages  of  this 
program.  When  we  are  ready  to  spend 
billions  for  space,  we  certainly  do  not 
want  to  deny  a  few  million  for  a  modest 
research  and  development  program 
which  can  bring  a  third  great  souice 
of  energy  to  the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  can  certainly  not  be 
the  Intention  to  cripple  this  program 
during  a  critically  Important  stage  in 
Its  development.  For  this  reason,  I  am 
sure  that  there  has  been  a  misunder- 
standing here — one  that  can  be  rem- 
edied. I  expect  that  the  AEC  will  ap- 
peal this  decision  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  the  other  body.  Even  if 
not  all  the  money  ^equested  by  the  AEC 
is  restored,  I  am  s\ife  that  a  sensible 
compiomise  can  be  reached  which  will 
permit  the  continuation  of  the  partner- 
ship approach  to  the  development  of 
atomic  power. 

The  remarks  I  have  made  in  reference 
to  this  program  are  fully  supported  in 
a  letter  directed  to  Senator  Pastore, 
chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy,  by  the  Honorable  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg.  Chairman  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  Include  that  letter  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 


The  letter  from  Dr.  Seaborg  follows: 
U.S.  Atomic  Enerct  Commission, 
Washington,  DC.  November  19, 1963. 
Hon.  John  O.  Pastorx, 

Chairman.  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy. Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Dear  Senator  Pastors:  You  have  asked 
about  the  current  status  of  the  achievement 
of  economic  central  station  civilian  nuclear 
power. 

There  are  several  large  commercial  nuclear 
powerplants  employing  light-water  moder- 
ated and  cooled  reactors  now  being  planned 
for  utility  construction  which  have  projected 
power-generating  costs  competitive  with  con- 
ventional plants  in  areas  of  high  fossil  fuel 
costs;  but  there  are  no  plants  on  the  line 
today  which  are  producing  power  competi- 
tive with  conventional  fuel  costs. 

It  is  our  belief,  however,  that  the  tech- 
nology of  light-water  reactors,  such  as  are 
now  being  built,  has  reached  the  point  of 
development  where  tlrty  can  be  expected  to 
be  economically  competitive  In  large  sizes 
in  some  high-cost  areas.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  subsequent  continued  improvement  of 
light-water  power  reactors  by  Industry  will 
result  in  their  economic  application  to 
broader  geographic  areas  than  those  of  the 
highest  fossil  fuel  costs,  and  that  further 
support  by  the  Oovernment  might  be 
avoided.  It  Is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
economics  of  such  plants  have  not  yet  been 
demonstrated,  that  there  is  a  lack  of  long- 
term  experience  in  their  construction  and 
of>eration,  and  that  there  is  financial  risk  to 
the  utilities  in  undertaking  the  projects  par- 
ticularly in  the  economics  of  the  nuclear 
fuel  cycle. 

There  is  a  need  for  the  support  of  ad- 
vanced converter  reactor  concepts.  The  de- 
velopment of  such  concepts  is  a  logical  step 
in  the  realization  of  "breeder"  reactors, 
which  is  the  ultimate  objective  of  our  long- 
term  program.  The  development  of 
"breeder"  reactors  will  permit  the  addition 
of  a  virtually  unlimited  source  of  economic 
energy. 

We  should  try  to  carry  out  this  logical 
development  with  a  minimum  of  direct  Gk)v- 
errunent  construction.  This  can  best  be 
accomplished  by  entering  into  cooperative 
arrangements  with  manufacturers  and  utili- 
ties for  the  construction  and  operation  of 
more  advanced  converter  reactors.  In  this 
way,  the  goals  of  better  fuel  economy  and 
more  eflBclent  utilization  of  our  nuclear  ma- 
terials resources  can  be  realized  at  a  lower 
net  cost  to  the  Oovernment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Olenn  T.  Seaborg. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  express  my  complete  agreement 
with  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished 
vice  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

He  and  I  have  been  members  of  the 
Joint  committee  since  its  Inception.  Over 
the  past  two  decades,  we  have  been  able 
to  witness  the  remarkable  progress  atom- 
ic energy  has  made,  particularly  In  the 
field  of  civilian  nuclear  power.  I  believe 
we  have  realized  some  solid  technical  ac- 
complishments of  which  we  may  all  be 
proud. 

For  the  past  10  years,  I  have  served 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee's 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment. In  addition,  as  many  of  you  may 
know,  I  also  serve  as  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Research  and  Develop- 
ment of  the  House  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee, and  I  am  also  a  member  of  the 
recently  created  Select  Committee  on 
Government  Research.    And  so,  for  the 


better  part  of  20  years,  I  have  been  close- 
ly associated  with  all  phases  of  the  Gov- 
ernment's research  and  development 
program.  I  know  of  few  fields  of  Gov- 
ernment research  which  have  been  so 
successful  with  such  a  modest  investment 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollar.  I  know  of  few 
fields  in  which  Government  research  can 
bring  such  solid  tangible  benefits  to  the 
American  people.  The  research  program 
in  civilian  nuclear  power  can  provide  the 
Nation  with  a  new  energy  source — a 
source  which  is  theoretically  unlimited. 
It  can  be  one  of  the  truly  worthwhile 
legacies  that  we  can  leave  to  future  gen- 
erations of  Americans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  cooperative  power 
reactor  demonstration  program  provides 
a  means  for  private  industry  to  partici- 
pate in  this  important  development  pro- 
gram. It  allows  us  to  brings  to  bear  the 
inventiveness  and  creativity  of  private 
industry.  It  allows  us  to  pursue  the  pro- 
gram of  research  and  development  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost  which  would  other- 
wise be  required,  for  a  totally  Govern- 
ment-run program.  In  short,  the  coop- 
erative p)ower  program  makes  good  tech- 
nical and  economic  sense. 

I  share  the  hope  of  the  gentleman 
from  California  that  a  sensible  com- 
promise can  be  reached  which  will  per- 
mit this  vitally  important  program  to 
continue. 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  join  in  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Prick]  and  the 
gentleman  from  CaUfomia  [Mr.  Hou- 
FiELDl.  I  believe  that  the  development 
of  atomic  power  is  vitally  Important  to 
the  future  growth  of  the  Nation,  and  it 
is  my  sincere  hope  that  a  compromise 
can  be  worked  out  which  will  assure  the 
continuation  of  a  strong  research  and 
development  effort  In  the  field  of  civil- 
ian nuclear  power. 

I  also  note,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
committee,  in  considering  the  AEC  ap- 
propriation, deleted  $750,000  which  had 
been  programed  for  a  community  build- 
ing at  Los  Alamos.  In  its  report,  the 
committee  stated  that  it  "would  be  glad 
to  consider  funding  of  such  a  building, 
but  it  is  convinced  that  an  adequate  fa- 
cility can  be  provided  at  a  lower  cost." 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  building  was  au- 
thorized as  part  of  the  legislation  which 
was  enacted  last  year  for  the  sale  of  the 
Government-owned  community  at  Los 
Alamos,  N.  Mex.  Although  it  was  the 
purpose  of  that  legislation  to  r^nove  the 
Gtovernment  frwn  the  so-called  "c<Mn- 
munlty  business."  it  was,  at  the  same 
time,  the  intent  of  Congress  that  a 
healthy  and  viable  community  be  main- 
tained for  the  citizens  of  Los  Alamos 
who  are  contributing  so  much  to  our  na- 
tional defense  and  security. 

The  physical  heart  of  an  effective  com- 
munity government  is  its  city  hall, 
around  which  all  civic  activities  are  cen- 
tered. 

The  community  building  program  for 
Los  Alamos  would  provide  facilities  for 
county  management,  police  protection, 
courthouse  space,  and  all  of  the  essential 
elements  of  good  local  government.  No 
adequate  facilities  exLst  now  for  these 
functions. 
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I  think  it  should  be  noted  that  when 
we  disposed  of  Richland,  Wash.,  and  Oak 
Ridge.  Tenn. — the  other  two  atomic  en- 
ergy communities — we  provided  a  com- 
munity building  at  a  cost  of  $650,000.  in 
the  case  of  Richland,  and  $500,000.  in 
the  case  of  Oak  Ridge.  Los  Alamos  is  a 
higher-cost  construction  area,  and  In 
addition,  it  requires  facilities  not  only 
for  municipal  functions,  but  for  county 
operations  as  well,  because  the  city  Is 
the  seat  of  the  county. 

In  summary,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe 
that  the  Appr(H>nations  Committee  did 
well  to  point  out  its  concern  over  the 
cost  of  this  building.  I  hope,  however, 
that  an  agreement  can  be  reached  under 
which  a  sufficient  sum  can  be  provided 
in  order  to  build  an  adequate  community 
structure,  taking  into  consideration  the 
unusual  construction  problems  in  a  re- 
mote area  like  Los  Alamos. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill  carries  appropriations  for  the  Nar- 
raguagus  River  in  the  Second  Congres- 
sional District  in  Maine.  This  is  a  most 
constructive  project  long  needed  by  the 
community.  I  appreciate  the  considera- 
tion of  the  committee. 

The  Portland  Harbor  project  has  an 
appropriation  of  $1  miUion  for  a  40-foot 
channel.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
found  ample  economic  justification  for 
the  45 -foot  channel  and  the  Congress  au- 
thorized the  project  on  that  basis.  I  be- 
lieve it  important  to  give  further  con- 
sideration of  this  45 -foot  channel  and 
appreciate  this  careful  consideration  by 
the  committee. 

Seaport  Harbor  is  one  of  the  vital  sea- 
ports of  our  State.  The  fund  of  $718,000 
included  in  this  bill  will  provide  for  vital 
Improvements. 

May  I  express  to  the  committee  my 
appreciation  of  their  careful  study  of 
the  needs  in  Maine. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island  has  a  vital 
interest  in  six  important  projects  which 
are  included  in  the  pubUc  works  appro- 
priaUon  bill.  1964. 

Three  million  dollars  of  Federal  funds 
are  earmarked  to  assist  in  the  completion 
of  the  Pox  Point  hurricane  barrier  in 
Providence.  This  protective  facility  will 
be  of  great  help  in  guarding  the  State's 
largest  commercial  area  from  the  ravages 
of  hurricane  damage. 

The  Lower  Woonsocket  flood  control 
project  is  allocated  $1,450,000  in  the 
measure  now  before  us.  As  a  citizen  of 
that  fine  city,  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
serious  danger  which  this  project  is  in- 
tended to  help  correct.  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend yoxir  approval  of  the  appropria- 
tion specified  in  the  bilL 

Other  projects  necessary  to  the  wel- 
fare of  my  State  are  the  Point  Judith 
hurricane  barrier  for  which  $50,000  has 
been  allocated;  the  Point  Judith  harbor 
and  breakwater  calling  for  $470,000;  the 
Narragansett  Pier  hurricane  barrier  for 
which  $50,000  is  set  aside:  and  the  Paw- 
tuxet  Cove  project  for  which  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  $230,000. 

It  is  essential  to  the  best  interests  of 
Rhode  Island  and  the  Nation  that  the 
projects  I  have  mentioned  be  imder- 
talscn  or  continued  without  delay.  I  ask 
all  of  my  colleagues  to  join  me  in  sup- 


porting the  allocation  of  the  full 
amounts  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, It  Is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
most  Important  waterway  project  be- 
fore the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
la  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal.  My 
support  of  this  project  Is  primarily  based 
upon  its  defense  value.  Pour  Presidents 
of  the  United  States  have  had  an  im- 
portant part  to  play  in  the  recent  his- 
tory of  this  project:  Presidents  Roose- 
velt, Tnmian,  Eisenhower,  and  Kennedy, 
and  even  way  back  In  the  19th  century 
President  Andrew  Jackson  vigorously 
supported  this  canal.  After  extended 
studies  through  many  years  of  other 
various  possible  alternative  routes  the 
present  route  was  selected  and  the  proj- 
ect was  authorized  In  1942  by  a  bill,  "to 
promote  the  national  defense  and  to 
promptly  facilitate  and  protect  the 
transport  of  materials  and  supplies  need- 
ful to  the  Military  Establishment  by  au- 
thorizing the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  a  pipeline  and  a  navigable  barge 
channel  across  Florida."  This  authori- 
zation by  Congress  was  not  on  the  basis 
of  any  economic  justification  but  solely 
on  its  national  defense  values.  The 
canal,  however,  was  not  built  at  that 
time  because  of  the  necessity  In  time  of 
war  to  apply  to  all  manpower  and  equip- 
ment In  other  directions  in  the  emer- 
gencies involved. 

As  soon  as  I  was  discharged  from  the 
U.S.  Army  In  1947, 1  ran  for  Congress  on 
the  platform  of  the  construction  of  this 
canal  and  came  to  Congress  In  January 
of  1949.  I  had  the  active  help  of  Presi- 
dent Truman  in  the  accumulation  of 
material  necessary  for  a  full  presenta- 
tion to  Congress,  but  was  not  able  to 
make  such  a  presentation  until  during 
the  administration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. Under  President  Eisenhower's 
leadership  it  was  thought  that  It  would 
be  well  to  see  if  the  project  could  be 
Justified  not  only  for  its  defense  values 
but  also  for  its  economic  Justifications, 
and  President  Eisenhower  took  the  lead- 
ership in  making  this  a  budget  item, 
and  the  studies  were  conducted  and  they 
showed  economic  justification  for  the 
project  during  the  Eisenhower  adminis- 
tration. Additional  surveys  were  made 
in  the  beginning  of  President  Kennedy's 
administration  and  they  resulted  In  an 
even  greater  economic  Justification.  500 
percent  more  than  the  original  economic 
Justification,  or  the  final  figure  of  1.2 
over  1. 

During  President  Kennedy's  campaign 
for  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 
he  had  written  me  and  allowed  me  to 
publish  during  that  campaign  the  fol- 
lowing statement  over  his  signature: 

I  know  of  your  persistent  work  for  the 
early  construction  of  tlie  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal.  If  I  am  elected  President,  I  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  you  is  making  this 
project  a  reality.  I  regard  It  not  only  aa  Im- 
portant to  Florida,  but  to  the  economy  of 
our  entire  country,  which  must  fully  utUlze 
all  of  our  natural  resources  if  we  are  to 
achieve  necessary  economic  expansion. 

President  Blennedy  has  vigorously  pre- 
sented this  matter  to  Congress.  He 
actively  urged  the  favorable  action  of 
Congress  last  year  in  its  approval  of  his 


budgeted  item  of  $205,000  for  final  plan- 
ning. He  placed  in  his  budget  this  year 
$1  million  to  begin  construction  of  the 
canal  and  he  has  lu^ed  our  approval 
of  the  item.  The  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  Subcommittee  on 
Public  Works  have  approved  and  I  am 
deeply  grateful  for  this  wonderful  sup- 
port by  the  President  and  by  the 
committee. 

I  would  like  to  say  something  about 
the  defense  value  of  this  project.  On 
May  11,  1962.  Chairman  Cam.  Vinson  of 
the  Armed  Services  Committee  wrote 
Chairman  Claucnce  Cannon  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  as  follows: 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  during  this  Con- 
gress your  committee  wUl  see  fit  to  appro- 
priate sufficient  funds  to  make  a  forward 
step  In  the  construction  of  the  Cross  Florida 
Barge  Canal  which  is  to  be  a  section  of  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway. 

I  am  very  much  Interested  In  this  project 
because  of  Its  very  Important  national  de- 
fense aspects. 

Chairman  Vinson  quoted  the  findings 
of  the  Board  of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and 
Harbors,  August  30.  1946.  in  part,  as 
follows: 

The  Chief  of  Engineers  has  stated  in  his 
opinion  (bearing  before  the  House  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee,  January  9.  194fl) 
that  the  authorized  canal  wUI  represent,  in 
addition  to  it«  economic  worth,  a  value  in 
national  security  considerably  greater  than 
iU  coat. 

On  May  29,  1951,  the  Deputy  Secretary 
of  Defense  in  a  letter  to  the  President, 
stated  as  follows: 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  exfu-eesed  the  views 
that  "a  barge  canal  wUl  afford  a  short,  eco- 
nomical, protected  route  across  Florida  for 
the  movement  of  a  large  amount  of  long- 
haul  traffic  by  barge  and  small  freighters 
between  gulf  and  Atlantic  porta.  Large 
tonnages  of  raw  materials  as  well  as  manu- 
factured products  are  susceptible  to  move- 
ment between  those  points  via  protected 
Inland  waters  at  great  saving.  Completion 
of  the  canal  would  also  permit  quick,  safe, 
and  economical  transfer  between  the  east 
and  west  coasU  of  Florida,  of  floating  plant 
and  construction  equipment  now  required 
to  move  via  the  circuitous  and  dangerous 
Florida  Keys  route. 

"During  World  War  IT.  many  cargo  ships 
and  tankers  were  lost  off  the  coast  of  Florida 
due  to  enemy  action.  Many  of  the  cargoes 
that  were  lost  would  and  could  have  moved 
by  barge  or  small  freighter  had  the  barge 
canal  been  in  existence  at  that  time.  The 
saving  in  lives,  ships,  and  valuable  and 
critical  cargoes  would  have  been  great. 
Similar  and  comparable  savings  would  also 
accrue  In  future  serious  national  emer- 
gencies if  the  canal  is  in  operation." 

The  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  find  that  either 
of  these  projects  (i.e..  the  previously  con- 
sidered ship  canal  or  the  authorized  barge 
canal )  wUl  provide  an  additional  and  shorter 
line  of  communication  between  the  gulf 
coast,  and  the  east  coast,  and  would  thus 
reduce  exposure  of  shipping  to  submarine 
attack. 

In  the  mentioned  report  of  the  Board 
of  Engineers  for  Rivers  and  Harbors, 
they  said  to  the  Chief  of  Army  Engi- 
neers : 

The  economic  analysis  of  a  long-lived 
project  could  not  be  considered  complete  If 
it  covered  merely  the  Interval  of  peacetime 
years  and  Ignored  the  recurrent  war  periods. 
The  Insurance  value  of  the  avoidance  of  war 
losses  is.  therefore,  distributable  on  an  an- 
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nual  basis  and  can  be  at  least  roughly  ap- 
proximated In  dollars  and  cents  for  measure- 
ment against  the  monetary  annual  charges 
of  providing  and  maintaining  the  facilities. 


The 


le  Board  then  goes  on  to  compute 
the  annual  value  of  this  wartime  insur- 
ance afforded  by  the  project  as  $3,600,000 
based  on  price  and  replacement  cost 
levels  of  1946.  In  terms  of  today's  price 
levels,  this  figure  is  above  $10  million  per 
year  and  more  than  doubles  the  total 
economic  benefits  currently  reported  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  in  their  interim 
report  as  to  the  F>eacetlme  economies  to 
be  yielded  by  the  waterway. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  in 
the  Executive  Office  of  the  President,  in 
the  fall  of  last  year,  reviewed  a  memo- 
randum on  the  national  defense  value 
of  the  project,  prepared  by  H.  H.  Buck- 
man,  engineer,  and  said  as  follows  about 
it: 

We  have  reviewed  the  Buckman  memo- 
randum and  appended  papers  and  feel  that 
its  thesis  is  sound  and  its  findings  still  es- 
sentially valid  with  respect  to  civil  as  well 
as  military  defense.  Tlie  desirability  of  a 
shorter  line  of  conrununlcatlons  between  the 
gulf  and  east  coasts  Is  recognized. 

Engineer  Buckman  further  points  out 
the  tremendous  cost  of  lost  shipping  in 
World  War  II  due  to  the  necessity  of 
using  the  gulf-Atlantic  open  sealanes, 
and  said: 

Over  1  million  gross  tons,  or  25  percent 
of  all  the  shipping  in  these  lanes,  was  lost. 
The  value  was  $987  mtlUon,  and  167  ships 
went  to  the  bottom. 

From  what  I  have  pointed  out  to  you 
the  national  defense  value  of  this  canal 
is  outstanding  and  there  should  be  no 
further  delay  in  going  foi^vard  with  it. 

The  lone  opposition  to  this  canal  has 
been  from  railroads,  which  have  tradi- 
tionally opposed  canals  all  over  the 
country.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  how- 
ever, that  the  Florida  East  Coast  Rail- 
road supports  the  canal  and  that  many 
individuals  in  the  railroad  industry  fa- 
vor the  canal.  General  Morris  of  the 
UJ3.  Army  Engineers  this  year  in  the 
House  hearings  said  with  regard  to  rail- 
road interests  as  follows: 

In  a  short  time  the  canal  wUl  assume 
Its  proper  place  in  the  overaU  transportation 
network.  Development*  along  and  adjacent 
to  the  canal  will  be  accelerated,  particu- 
larly by  Industries  utilizing  and  processing 
raw  materials.  When  this  condition  devel- 
ops it  can  be  anticipated  that  the  volume  of 
traffic  transported  by  nil  and  truck  will  also 
expand  due  to  their  natural  advantages  in 
the  transportation  of  certain  classes  of  com- 
modities. While  this  trend  can  be  antici- 
pated trotn  the  statistical  studies  made  for 
the  economic  restudy  of  the  canal,  it  has 
been  clearly  shown  In  the  growth  pattern 
of  transportation  in  other  sections  of  the 
country  under  slmUar  conditions.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  provision  of  cheap  water 
transportation  for  bulky  commodities  to  this 
section  of  the  Southeastern  States  will  create 
such  developments  that  loss  of  traffic  to 
competing  rail  and  truck  transportation  sys- 
tems will  not  be  of  lasting  Importance  and 
the  resulting  Improvement  of  regional  eco- 
nomic conditions  will  ultimately  add  mate- 
rially to  their  traffic. 

Before  closing  this  talk,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  few  things  about  arguments 
which  have  been  raised  against  the 
canal :  One  is  that  when  the  canal  reach- 


es the  Gulf  of  Mexico  it  reaches  open 
waters  and  the  route  is  no  longer  well 
protected  until  it  reaches  the  next  dug 
canal  to  the  north  in  the  shoreline  of 
Florida  some  miles  away.  This  question 
is  answered  completely  by  the  fact  that 
barges  now  safely  use  this  partially  pro- 
tected area  of  the  Apalachee  Bay  just  as 
they  now  use  partially  protected  routes 
in  the  Chesapeake  Bay  and  in  the  Mis- 
sissippi Sound.  The  question  was  an- 
swered pointblank  by  the  Chief  of  Engi- 
neers in  his  letter  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Rivers  and  Harbors 
of  the  House  under  date  of  June  15, 
1942,  as  follows: 

with  reference  to  the  use  by  Intracoastal 
Waterway  traffic  of  the  open  gulf  between  the 
eastern  terminus  of  the  present  Intracoastal 
^Waterway  in  the  vicinity  of  Apalachee  Bay 
and  the  gulf  terminus  of  the  above-men- 
tioned barge  canal,  it  may  be  stated  that 
coastwise  traffic  now  follows  this  route  and 
that  while  some  danger  Is  connected  there- 
with, I  am  Infcxmed  that  there  is  very  little 
time  lost  in  navigating  this  portion  of  the 
gulf.  Accordingly,  it  would  be  possible  to 
eliminate  that  section  of  the  Intracoastal 
Waterway  from  the  Improvements  proposed 
In  H.R.  6999  and  still  move  very  large  quan- 
tities of  ccnnmerce  by  barge  from  terminals 
along  the  gulf  coast  to  the  eastern  seaboard 
with  the  completion  of  the  other  Improve- 
ments proposed  in  the  bill. 

Another  argument  that  is  made 
against  this  canal  is  that  there  is  an  ex- 
isting canal  running  across  the  State 
of  Florida  in  its  southern  portions,  the 
Okeechobee  Waterway.  This  southern 
route  is  356  miles  longer  and  is  more  ex- 
p>ensive  to  construct  and  maintain  even 
though  it  does  exist  in  a  very  limited 
degree  at  the  present  time.  Further,  its 
utilization  is  much  more  limited  than 
utilization  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge 
Canal  would  be,  according  to  authentic 
and  careful  studies  that  have  been  made 
over  a  period  of  many  years.  On  this 
point  there  is  a  letter  from  the  Office  of 
Chief  of  Engineers  dated  May  17,  1962. 
which  went  into  this  question  and  stated 
as  follows: 

The  existing  Okeechobee  Waterway  pro- 
vides a  channel  8  feet  deep  and  80  feet  wide 
from  the  Intracoastal  Waterway  near  St. 
Lucie  Inlet  to  the  Oulf  of  Mexico  near  Fort 
Myers  Beach.  This  waterway  Includes  three 
locks,  60  feet  wide  and  260  feet  long.  In 
1958,  preliminary  cost  estimates  were  made 
for  enlarging  the  Okeechobee  Waterway  to 
the  same  design  criteria  established  for  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  project.  Those 
estimates  showed  that  the  coet  of  enlarging 
the  Okeechobee  Waterway  would  exceed  $100 
million.  Traffic  studies  also  showed  that  the 
volume  of  commerce  that  would  use  sin  en- 
larged Okeechobee  Waterway,  and  the  trans- 
portation savings  therefrom,  would  be  far 
from  sufficient  to  justify  the  large  cost  of 
Improvement  of  the  existing  waterway  to  the 
dimensions  of  the  Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal. 

Finally,  it  is  said  by  the  railroad  lobby 
that  the  economic  justification  of  the 
Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  is  slight  and 
that  the  benefits  are  primarily  to  Florida 
rather  than  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
As  to  the  economic  justification,  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  even  on  the  most 
conservative  figure  presented  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  1.2  over  1.  this  is  an 
economic  justification  in  excess  of  other 
projects  which  Congress  has  authorized, 
projects  Involving  more  money  than  this 


project,  and  we  &rt  spending  money  for 
such  other  developments  right  now  in 
actual  construction.  As  to  the  argu- 
ment of  the  locality  of  the  project,  this 
is  perhaps  the  most  absurd  argument 
which  is  raised  against  the  Cross-Florida 
Barge  Canal  because  it  actually  has  more 
national  significance  than  any  waterway 
project  ever  undertaken  by  the  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment. An  accurate  reading  of  the 
infonnation  given  to  the  committee 
shows  that  although  about  80  percent  of 
the  traffic  would  either  start  or  stop  in 
Florida,  only  16  percent  of  it  would  be  of 
the  within-the-State  variety  even  when 
most  conservative  analysis  is  used  as  to 
its  Interstate  utilization. 

This  compares  very  favorably  with 
other  projects.  Moreover,  it  should 
finally  be  observed  that  this  project  was 
not  authorized  by  Congress  on  the  basis 
of  economic  Justification,  but  was  au- 
thorized on  the  basis  of  its  defense  value 
and  that  the  defense  value  Is  certainly 
the  paramount  value  of  this  project. 
Even  if  all  of  the  economic  Justification 
of  this  project  were  thrown  out  the  win- 
dow, the  project  still  should  be  built  be- 
cause of  Its  defense  values  of  which  I 
have  already  spoken. 

In  conclusion  I  wish  to  express  my 
deepest  appreciation  to  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee  and  its  Subcom- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  to  the  Presi- 
dent and  to  the  leadership  on  each  side 
of  the  aisle  in  Congress  for  support  of 
this  project.  I  sincerely  hope  that  this 
$1  million  m  construction  funds  will  be 
promptly  approved. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
pleasure  today  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  for  the  excellent  Job  he  and 
the  monbers  pi  the  committee  have  done 
on  the  bin  appn^rlating  funds  for  our 
public  works  projects. 

The  people  of  the  Fourth  District  of 
Florida  are  Indeed  grateful  for  the  favor- 
able consideration  given  to  the  sorely 
needed  works  In  Dade  Coimty,  Pla.  They 
are  particularly  grateful  that  the  rank- 
ing majority  member,  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Kikwan]  ,  and  the  hard- 
working members  of  the  ccMnmlttee  rec- 
ognized the  need  for  the  beginning  of 
construction  on  canal  C-111 — which  is 
part  of  the  south  Dade  plan — and  Cutler 
drain.  The  earmarking  of  up  to  $200,000 
and  $300,000  respectively  for  these  proj- 
ects, which  are  an  Int^al  part  of  the 
central  and  southern  Florida  flood  con- 
trol district,  is  the  answer  to  hundreds  of 
urgent  pleas  from  officials  and  residents 
of  Dade  County. 

The  area  encompassed  by  the  south 
Dade  plan  comprises  about  227  square 
mUes  of  agricultural  and  urban  subarea 
and  contains  most  of  the  local  vegetable 
farms  and  groves  which  make  up  the 
nontourist  factor  of  our  economy.  The 
area  is  bounded  on  two  sides  by  existing 
flood  control  works,  but  expeouled  ur- 
banization and  Increased  industrialisa- 
tion have  rapidly  forced  farmers  onto 
lands  that  presently  have  little  or  no 
flood  control  protection. 

Subsequent  to  the  submission  of  the 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1964,  Aerojet  Gen- 
eral Corp.,  which  acquired  about  74,000 
acres  of  land  in  the  south  Dade  area  and 
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is  now  finishing  work  on  their  new  plant, 
contracted  for  the  development  and  test- 
ing of  solid  fuel  rocket  engines  for  the 
Air  Force.  One  of  the  primary  consid- 
erations in  the  selection  of  this  site  was 
its  location  with  respect  to  the  Atlantic 
Intracoastal  Waterway  as  a  barge  trans- 
portation route  to  the  Cape  Canaveral 
area. 

An  early  start  on  construction  of  canal 
C-111.  as  part  of  the  South  Dade  flood 
control  plan  authorized  by  Congress  last 
year,  will  serve  the  dual  purpose  of  flood 
control  and  barge  transportation  for  the 
completed  solid-fuel  rocket  engines  to 
the  Intracoastal  Waterway  and  thence 
to  the  launch  site  at  Canaveral. 

The  population  of  the  Cutler  drain 
area,  which  comprises  38.4  square  miles, 
has  increased  from  945  in  1950  to  27,300 
in  1960  and  is  still  growing  rapidly.  The 
area  is  subject  to  serious  flood  hazard 
due  to  the  fact  that  local  secondary 
drainage  works  are  ineffective  without 
an  adequate  primary  channel  to  carry 
off  the  floodwaters. 

Damaging  floods  have  been  experi- 
enced in  1947.  1948.  1949.  1952.  1953, 
1954. 1958.  and  twice  in  1960.  Hurricane 
Donna,  which  poured  15  inches  of  rain- 
fall from  September  9  through  11,  1960. 
and  hurricane  Florence,  which  dropped 
12  iiu:hes  of  rainfall  from  September  21 
through  25,  1960,  left  the  major  portion 
of  the  area  inundated  from  2  to  40  days. 

Dckde  County,  because  of  this  constant 
threat,  has  added  $67,000  to  next  year's 
budget  for  secondary  channels  in  this 
area;  13.6  miles  of  primary  outlet  chan- 
nels have  already  been  constructed. 
During  the  floods  of  1960  over  13,000 
acres  or  about  55  percent  of  the  area, 
were  under  water.  Were  there  to  be  a 
recurrence  of  this  catastrophe,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  damages  would  exceed 
$480,200;  average  annual  flood  damages 
are  estimated  at  $101,600. 

The  residents  and  proi)erty  owners  of 
the  'Cutler  drain  area  can  thank  the 
chairman  smd  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  for  lifting  this  ever- 
present  threat  to  their  lives  and  property. 

In  addition  to  the  previously  men- 
tioned two  projects  for  which  funds  were 
earmarked  out  of  the  $14  million  ap- 
proved for  the  central  and  southern 
Florida  flood  control  district,  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  the  committee  pro- 
vided the  full  budget  request  on  other 
projects  vitally  affecting  Dade  County. 

The  committee  allocated  $1,500,000  for 
fiscal  year  1964  for  the  continuation  of 
the  necessary  dredging  operations  to 
widen  the  ship  channel  in  Miami  Harbor 
from  300  to  400  feet.  Dade  Coimty  and 
the  city  of  Miami  are  now  constructing  a 
causeway,  access  bridge,  and  related  port 
facilities  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $9 
million  in  addition  to  the  required  non- 
Federal  contribution  of  $1,826,000.  The 
port  of  Miami  is  the  second  largest  cruise 
passenger  port  in  the  United  States  and 
cargo  tonnage  passing  over  the  facili- 
ties has  increased  approximately  75 
percent  since  October  1957. 

Included  hi  the  bill  is  $2,085,000  for 
widening  and  deepening  the  Atlantic  In- 
tracoastal Waterway  from  Fort  Lauder- 
dale to  Miami.  The  existing  channel  Is 
8   by    100   feet   and   these   funds   will 


enable  construction  to  the  dimension  of 
10  by  125  feet  during  fiscal  year  1964. 

Also  included  is  $75,000  for  initia- 
tion of  a  general  investigation  study  of 
the  Eh^erglades  National  Park.  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  representatives  have 
concluded  that  the  park  is  not  receiv- 
ing sufficient  fresh  water  infiow  during 
dry  weather  conditions  to  support  the 
normal  biological  conditions  within  the 
park.  This  investigation  will  determine 
actual  waterflow  conditions  and  the  best 
way  of  correcting  the  situation.  The 
study  is  expected  to  take  about  3  years 
at  a  total  cost  of  $400,000. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  glad  to  have  this 
opportunity  to  convey  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  and 
my  colleagues  who  serve  on  this  impor- 
tant committee,  my  sincere  thanks  and 
/ippreciation  for  their  consideration  and 
cooperation  in  approving  these  badly 
needed  funds  for  Florida's  Fourth  Dis- 
trict projects. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
members  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations for  including  in  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  on  the  floor 
today,  $1,500,000  to  permit  continued 
construction  of  our  Yaqulna  Bay  and 
Harbor  project  in  Oregon  and  also  for 
approving  $1,100,000  to  continue  major 
rehabilitation  work  on  the  north  jetty, 
Tillamook  Bay  and  Bar.  Oreg.  The  com- 
mittee is  indeed  to  be  commended  for 
approving  these  funds  for  these  most 
meritorious  and  imp>ortant  projects. 

The  Yaquina  project,  costing  $24,400,- 
000  when  completed,  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance to  the  economy  and  employ- 
ment of  Lincoln  County  and,  indeed,  will 
benefit  all  of  Oregon.  When  completed, 
it  will  make  Yaqulna  Bay  and  Harbor  a 
top  ranked  Oregon  port.  At  the  present 
time,  shipment  of  timber  products  from 
Yaquina  Bay  is  very  seriously  hampered 
by  channel  depths.  Only  partial  load- 
ings are  now  possible  and  delays  in  ship- 
ments often  result.  The  Improvements 
under  this  project  will  remedy  this  seri- 
ous handicap  to  navigation  and  make 
Yaqulna  a  year-round  harbor  and  re- 
sult in  large  savings  in  transportation 
costs  and  elimination  of  delays.  This 
will,  of  course,  tremendously  assist  the 
lumber  indiistry  and  open  up  entirely 
new  phases  of  commerce  from  expansion 
of  exports  and  imports.  "Commercial 
fishing  and  recreation  will  also  be  great- 
ly benefited  as  well  as  the  lumber  indus- 
try. 

Completion  of  the  $2,140,000  rehabili- 
tation project  on  the  north  jetty  of  Til- 
lamook Bay  and  Bar  will  also  give  a 
tremendous  boost  to  the  economy  and 
the  employment  opportunities  of  our  Til- 
lamook area.  Improvement  to  the  north 
jetty  will  pei-mit  barging  of  timber  prod- 
ucts and  will  also  be  of  great  value  to 
commercial  fishermen  and  pleasure 
craft.  The  rebuilt  Jetty  will  provide  a 
more  protected  and  safer  bay  entrance 
and  make  possible  a  greater  use  of  the 
navigation  project  in  the  bay. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  wish  to  take  advantage  of 
this  opportunity  to  express  my  personal 
thanks  as  well  as  the  thanks  of  his 
honor,   the  mayor  of  the  city  of  New 


York.  Hon.  Robert  F.  Wagner,  and  of  all 
the  people  of  the  city  of  New  York  to  the 
members  of  this  committee  for  their 
having  included  in  the  pending  bill  an 
appropriation  in  the  amount  of  $95,000 
for  a  study  by  the  Corps  of  Aimy  Engi- 
neers on  the  dangers  to  navigation  which 
exist  in  New  York  Harbor  due  to  floating ' 
debris  emanating  from  old  and  unused 
piers  and  simken  and  abandoned  hulks 
and  derelicts. 

This  study  has  been  estimated  to  take 
approximately  1  year  to  complete  and 
will  include  a  thorough  survey  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey  Harbor  and  its 
tributary  waters  for  sources  of  debris. 
The  study  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  to  make  a  de- 
termination on  the  procedures  necessary 
to  carry  out  a  project  including'  such 
matters  as  temt>orary  waivers  of  pro- 
prietary interest  in  or  the  institution  of 
proceedings  to  have  such  hulks  or  dere- 
lict structures  declared  a  menace  to 
navigation.  This  project  is  vital  to  the 
safety  of  navigation  in  New  York  Har- 
bor and  the  protection  of  both  commer- 
cial and  pleasure  craft. 

Our  distinguished  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  [Mr.  Murphy  1, 
who  represents  the  entire  Staten  Island 
waterfront  area,  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Jersey  I  Mrs.  Dwyer],  and  all  those 
Members  of  this  House  who  interested 
themselves  in  this  worthwhile  project 
are  likewise  entitled  to  commendation. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Mississippi  River  forms  the  western 
boundary  of  the  congressional  district  I 
represent,  and  the  Illinois  River  courses 
through  the  district's  center. 

Through  the  years  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  carried  out  navigation  poli- 
cies on  these  rivers  which,  in  turn,  have 
increased  flood  hazards  to  adjacent 
farmland. 

It  is,  therefore,  a  proper  responsibibty 
•Oif  the  Federal  Government  to  help  levee 
and  drainage  districts  meet  this  hazard 
with  flood  control  structures. 

In  this  bill  are  six  flood  control  projects 
within  the  20th  District:  Planning 
money,  Indian  Grave  drainage  district. 
$100,000;  McGee  Creek  drainage  and 
levee  district,  $80,000;  Sny  Island  levee 
drainage  district,  $166,000;  Clear  Lake 
special  drainage  district.  $51,000;  Sid 
Simpson  fiood  control  project  at  Beards- 
town.  $695,000;  the  Sny  Basin  project. 
$3,500,000. 

Each  project  has  been  thoroughly 
studied  by  local  interests  and  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers.  Each  comes  to  the 
House  with  the  recommendation  of  local 
interests  and  the  corps. 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  opportunity 
to  urge  approval  of  these  needed  im- 
provements, and  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  the  chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon],  and  the  ranking 
minority  member,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  jBNSKMl  for  their  splendid 
cooperation. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Third  Congressional  District  of  Wash- 
ington, of  which  I  have  the  honor  and 
privilege  of  representing,  depends  to  a 
considerable  extent  upon  water  trans- 
portation for  its  economic  life. 
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This  nine-county  area  is  bounded  on 
the  south  by  the  great  Columbia  River, 
on  the  west  by  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and 
on  the  north  by  Puget  Sound,  cuid  it  is 
apparent  that  good  water  transportation 
is  essential  to  the  450.000  people  residing 
in  my  district 

The  public  works  projects  carried  out 
by  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  over  the 
years  have  made  possible  an  excellent 
system  of  water  traivsportation  and  the 
bill  passed  by  the  House  on  November  19 
will  make  further  improvements  pos- 
sible. 

Over  the  past  several  years  a  system 
of  barge  transportation  has  been  built 
on  the  Columbia  River  making  possible 
cheap  and  efficient  water  transportation 
from  the  interior  of  Washington  to  the 
fresh  water  ports  of  Camas-Washougal. 
Cathlamet,  Ilwaco,  Kalama,  Longview. 
Vancoxiver,  and  Stevenson. 

This  bill  appropriates  $1  million  for  a 
start  of  construction  on  a  40-foot  chan- 
nel, and  over  the  next  several  years  con- 
struction will  continue  so  that  our  ports 
will  be  able  to  accommodate  the  larger 
vessels  which  are  l>ecoming  more  com- 
mon in  today's  merchant  marine.  There 
have  been  many  instaixses  of  these  large 
ships  leaving  our  Columbia  River  ports 
less  than  full  laden  because  of  the  shal- 
lowness of  the  channel. 

This  bill  will  make  possible  a  start  on 
dredging  the  channel,  and  wiU  eliminate 
in  time  the  need  for  vessels  to  leave  less 
than  fully  laden. 

This  bill  also  appropriates  $100,000  for 
start  of  construction  on  the  Camas- 
Washougal  fiood  control  project  on  the 
Columbia  River.  This  is  an  area  subject 
to  periodic  fiooding,  and  each  year  at 
flood  stage  Colimnbia  River  waters  seep 
into  land  where  industrial  plants  are 
didly  trying  to  survive  in  this  highly 
competitive  world. 

Included  in  this  bill,  also,  are  sufficient 
funds  to  maintain  the  Columbia  River 
and  to  continue  model  studies  at  the 
mouth  in  an  effort  to  design  structures 
which  will  control  the  shoaling  in  the 
yarea. 

The  appropriations  for  the  Willapa 
Harbor  area  will  make  it  possible  for  this 
lumber  port  to  continue  to  contribute 
to  the  employment  stability  of  the  area. 
And  the  money  made  available  for  the 
Grays  Harbor  and  Chehalis  River  areas 
will  make  it  possible  lor  ships  to  make 
efficient  use  of  the  facilities. 

I  won't  fail  to  mention  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  Bonneville  Power  Authority. 
The  electric  power  provided  by  this 
''^agency  of  our  Federal  Government  has 
made  possible  an  industrial  expansion 
which  is  the  equal  of  any  in  the  country, 
and  the  money  in  this  bill  will  make  it 
possible  for  BPA  to  continue  to  serve  ef- 
ficiently and  well  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  living  in  the  area. 

In  conclusion.  I  express  my  deepest 
appreciation  of  my  distinguished  col- 
leagues on  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee and  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  know  full  well  that  this  money  will  be 
used  wisely  and  well  and  will  reflect 
great  credit  on  this  great  body. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  join  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  (Mr. 
jKNSKMl  in  his  expression  of  appreciation 


of  the  cooperation  of  the  members  of  the 
committee.  I  especially  want  to  express 
appreciation  of  the  invaluable  service 
rendered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  In  the 
long  hearings  and  the  preparation  of 
this  very  intricate  and  difficult  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  (Mr.  Jensen]  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  members  of  the  committee  and 
of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  Clerk  will 
read. 

TTie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

COMSTKUCnON  AND  KZHABnJIATION 

For  construction  and  rehabilitation  of  au- 
thorized reclamation  projects  or  parts  there- 
of (Including  power  transmission  facilities) 
and  for  other  related  activities,  as  authorized 
by  law,  to  remain  available  until  expended, 
$180,190,000,  of  which  $75,000,000  shaU  be 
derived  from  the  reclamation  fund:  Pro- 
vided, That  no  part  of  this  appropriation 
shall  be  used  to  Initiate  the  construction  of 
transmission  facilities  within  those  areas 
covered  by  power  wheeling  service  contracts 
which  Include  provision  for  service  to  Federal 
establishments  and  preferred  customers,  ex- 
cept thoae  transmission  fa^ltles  for  which 
ocmstructlon  funds  have  been  heretofore 
appropriated,  thoee  faclUtles  which  are  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  terms  of  such  con- 
tracts or  thoee  facllltlee  for  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  finds  the  wheeling 
agency  Is  unable  or  unwilling  to  provide  for 
the  Integration  of  Federal  projects  or  for 
service  to  a  Federal  eetabllshment  or  pre- 
ferred customer. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  note  there  are  some 
$49  or  $50  million  for  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  this  bill.  I  also  note 
a  news  story  datelined  Minneapolis, 
Minn.,  November  16,  1963,  in  which  a 
Dr.  Athelstan  Spilhaus,  dean  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Institute  of 
Technology,  has  been  delegated  to  plan 
the  new  $10  million  fish  pond  in  Wash- 
ington, otherwise  known  as  an  aquari- 
xiza. 

Among  other  things,  according  to  the 
news  story.  Dr.  Spilhaus  says  there  is 
to  be  a  pond  with  dead  fish  to  show  how 
a  polluted  stream  harms  wild  life.  He 
also  apparently  is  going  to  provide  a 
seafood  restaurant,  the  menu  of  which 
would  include  such  marine  rarities  as 
"Japanese  hamburger."  A  'Japanese 
hamburger  "  is  descril>ed  as  consisting  of 
raw  fish  and  seaweed. 

I  hope  this  restaurant  is  located  at 
some  little  distance  from  the  stream  that 
is  going  to  be  filled  with  dead  fish  be- 
cause I  cannot  believe  "Japanese  ham- 
burger" is  going  to  be  ai>petizlng  even 
without  the  dead  fish  close  by. 

My  question  to  somebody  on  the  com- 
mittee is  whether  there  is  any  money  in 
the  Interior  Departments  $50  million 
for  the  fish  pond  that  is  to  be  located  on 
the  Potomac  River?  Can  the  gentleman 
tell  me  whether  there  is  any  money  for 
the  Japanese  delicatessen  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  What  is  the  genUe- 
man's  question? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  any  money  In 
this  bill  for  the  fish  pond  to  be  erected 
on  the  Potomac  River? 


Mr.  KIRWAN.  When  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  National  Fisheries  Center 
and  Aquarium  was  in  here  recently  the 
gentleman  said  he  stayed  up  until  2 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  study  the  bill. 
If  he  stayed  up  until  2  o'clock  studying 
this  bill  I  am  svire  he  knows  there  Is  noth- 
ing in  this  bill  concerning  the  item. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  give 
me  credit  for  staying  up  imtil  2  o'clock 
and  trsring? 

Mr.  KIRWAN.  There  is  not  a  dime  in 
this  bUl  for  that. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  is  all  I  wanted  to 
hear,  and  I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the 
information. 

The  Clerk  concluded  the  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise  and 
report  the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with- 
out amendment,  with  the  recommenda- 
tion that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  [Mr.  Albest] 
having  resumed  the  chair.  Mr.  Kxogh, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union, 
reported  that  that  Committee,  having 
had  under  consideration  the  bill  (H.R. 
9140)  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Saint 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpora- 
tion, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and 
certain  river  basin  commissions  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,  had  directed  him  to  re- 
port the  bill  back  to  the  House,  with 
the  recc»nmendation  that  Uie  bill  do  pass. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Bi4r.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  bill  to  final 
p&&sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  passage  of  the  bilL 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  358,  nays  27,  not  voting  4S, 
as  follows: 

IRoUNo.  2071 

YEAS— S58 

Broomfleld 
Brown,  Call/. 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  M.C. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrne,  Pa.    ^_. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cahlll 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberc 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Cbenoweth 
Clark 
Clausen, 
DonB. 
Cleveland 
Oohelan 


Abernethy 

Battln 

Adair 

Beckworth 

Addabbo 

Beermann 

Albert 

Belcher 

Anderson 

BeU 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Bennett.  Fla 

Andrews, 

Berry 

N.  nak. 

BetU 

Arends 

Blatnlk 

A&bbrook 

Boggs 

Ashley 

Boland 

Ashmore 

BoUlng 

Asplnall 

Bolton, 

Aucblndoes 

Frances  P. 

Ayrea 

Bolton, 

Baker 

OIlTer  P. 

Baldwin 

Bonner 

Barlnc 

Bow 

Barrett 

Brademas 

Barrj- 

Bray 

Bass 

Brock 

Bataa 

Brooks 
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Colzner 

Conte 

Cooley 

Ck>rbett 

Gorman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curt  in 

Curtia 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

DavU,  Oa. 

DavU.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Dies* 
DlngeU 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dorn 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Kdwards 
KUlott 
Blsworth 
Sverett 
■vlns 
PaUon 
Farbsteln 
PaaceU 
Velghan 
Plndley 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Fisher 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Forrester 
Fountain        ^ 
Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 
Frledel 
Fulton.  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Oallaigtier 
Oannatz 
Oary 
Oa  things 
Olalmo 
Olbbons 
Gilbert 
Olenn 
Oonzalex 
OrabowsU 
Grant 
Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 
Green,  Pa. 
Grlffln 
Grlfflths 
Grover 
Gubser 
Gurney 
Hagan.  Oa. 
Hagen,  CalU. 
Haley 
Hall 
Haliiern 
Hanna 
Hansen 
Hardy 
Harris 
Harrison 
Harsha 
Harvey,  Mich. 
'Hawkins 
Hays 
Healey 
Hechler 
Henderson 
Herlong 
Hoeven 
Holineld 
Holland 
Horan 
Horton 
Huddleston 
HuU 
Icbord 
Jarman 


Alger 

Becker 

Bmee 

Clancy 

CoUler 

Devlne 
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Jensen 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnaon,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

KUburn 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczjmskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landriim 

Langen 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFaU 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

McMUUn 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Miller,  Calif. 

MUler,  NY. 

Mills 

Mlnish 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

lioore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Matcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

NU 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  NY. 

CHara,  m. 

CHara,  Mich. 

0"Kon8kl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeUl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pike 

PUUon 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Quia 

Quillen 

Rains 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

NAYS— 27 

Ooodell 

Gross 

Hoffman 

Hutchinson 

Joelson 

Johansen 


Reuss 

Rhodes,  Arlx. 
Rhodes,  Pa. 
Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  8  C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  Germain 

Sc  bade  berg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Scbwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Sheppard  - 

Short 

Slbal 

Sickles  - 

Slkes 

SUer 

SlBk 

SkubltK 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Toll  ef  son 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Van  Pell 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wtdnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wilson,  Ind. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young 
Younger 
Zablockl 


King,  N.Y. 
Laird 
Latta 
MacOregor 

Marsh 
Michel 


Poff  Baylor  Stlnson 

Rumsfeld  Smith.  Calif.       Tuck 

St.  George  Snyder  Wydler 


NOT  VOnNO — 48 


Martin,  Mass. 
Meader 

MllUken 

Multer 

O'Brien,  ni. 

PUcher 

Randall 

Reld,  m. 

Rodino 

St.  Onge 

Schwengel 

Shelley 

Shipley 

Shrtver 

Trimble 

Wilson,  Bob 


the   following 


Mr.     Derwinskl 


Abbltt  GUI 

Abele  Ooodling 

Avery  Halleck 

Bennett,  Mich.  Harding 

Bromwell  Harvey,  Ind. 

Brotzman  Hubert 

Bi^jyhtll.  Va.  HemphUl 

Buckley  Hoemer 

Burton  Jennings 

Carey  Kastenmeler 

Celler  Kelly 

Clawson,  Del  Knox 

Dague  Lloyd 

Derwinskl  Long,  La. 

Duncan  BAallllard 

Foreman  Martin,  Calif. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The   Clerk  announced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.    Mllllken     for,    with 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Celler  with  Mr.  Hosmer. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Doodling. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  BroyhlU  of  Virginia. 

O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Gill  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Harding  with  Mr.  Abele. 
Hemphill    with    Mr.    Martin    of    Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan. 

Rodino  with  B4r.  Avery. 

Carey  with  Mr.  Schwengel. 

Jennings  with  Mrs.  Reld  of  Illlnola. 

Randall  with  Mr.  Foreman. 

Duncan  with  Mr.  Bromwell. 

Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Martin  of 
Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Schriver. 

Mr.  Pilcher  with  Mr.  Knox. 

Mr.  Kastenmeler  with  Mr.  Oague. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE  and  Messrs. 
COLLIER  and  JOELSON  changed  their 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay". 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
teble. 


Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


iir. 
Mr. 

Mr 
Mr. 

Mr. 
Mr 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on: 
the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
was  unavoidably  detained  during  the  vote 
on  the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 
Had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"aye." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  unavoidably  det&ined 
during  the  vote  on  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill.  Had  I  been  present  I 
would  have  voted  "aye." 


NO  NEW  CIVIL  RIGHTS  LAW  NEEDED 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  is  obtainable  from  the  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress, 
a  document  entitled  "Provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  Statutes,  and  Executive 
Orders  and  Regulations  of  the  United 
States  Relating  to  the  Infringement  of 
Civil  Rights  on  the  Basis  of  Race,  Re- 
ligion, Color,  or  National  Origin." 

I  particularly  want  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  this  publica- 
tion because  I  hopef  uly  believe  that  upon 
reviewing  it  they  will  conclude  that  no 
additional  civil  rights  legislation  is 
needed. 

This  document  contains  some  190 
pages  of  excerpts  and  references.  While 
I  cannot  personally  vouch  for  everything 
it  contains,  and  some  of  the  items  do 
seem  rather  farfetched  in  their  applica- 
tion to  the  subject,  it  is  on  the  whole  a 
commendable  job  of  research. 

Here  we  find  a  description  of  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission.  The  various  parts 
of  the  Constitution  that  are  considered 
applicable  are  quoted.  The  table  of  con- 
tents lists  general  civil  rights  statutes, 
jurisdiction  of  district  courts,  statutory 
provisions  having  to  do  with  elections, 
housing,  education,  employment,  trans- 
portation, jury  rights,  and  much  more, 
right  on  down  through  the  use  of  the 
Armed  Forces  to  enforce  Federal  au- 
thority. 

This  interesting  document  illustrates 
an  important  point  that  ought  to  be 
given  full  consideration  in  connection 
with  any  new  civil  rights  proposals,  that 
is,  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  such  legisla- 
tion on  the  statute  books  already.  It 
shows  that  our' legal  establishment  has 
available  suflBcient  authority  to  guaran- 
tee the  civil  rights  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  this  super 
abundance  of  so-called  civil  rights  legis- 
lation, and  especially  in  view  of  the 
nature  of  current  proposals,  any  new 
such  legislation  likely  to  be  adopted  will 
have  a  whiplash  effect  on  the  American 
people,  including  the  very  people  who 
now  advocate  the  legislation  and  those 
they  seek  to  mollify. 

Under  the  guise  of  civil  rights  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  our  Government  is 
seeking  power  that  would  enable  it  to 
control  our  homes,  businesses,  farfns, 
banks,  schools,  and  the  election  machin- 
ery. 

Under  the  guise  of  civil  rights  the  Ex- 
ecutive asks  authority  to  tell  you — if  you 
own  a  business — whom  you  shall  hire, 
fire,  promote,  or  demote. 

Under  the  guise  of  civil  rights  the  Pres- 
ident seeks  power  to  blacklist  individuals 
and  business  firms  from  Federal  pro- 
grams, activities,  subsidies,  and  benefits. 

The  whiplash,  or  backlash,  if  current 
civil  rights  proposals  are  enacted,  will  be 
the  regimentation  of  our  citizens  in  ways, 
and  in  areas  of  private  endeavor,  hith- 
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erto  undreamed  of  since  first  we  freed 
ourselves  from  the  British  Crown. 

Our  Pounding  Fathers  purposely  and 
painfully  drafted  and  ratified  a  written 
Constitution  primarily  to  put  the  Gov- 
ernment they  were  establishing  beyond 
the  control  of  impatient  public  officials, 
temporary  majorities,  and  the  vacillating 
moods  of  public  opinion.  The  current 
drive  for  civil  rights  legislation  is  si>ear- 
headed  by  impatient  public  officials 
under  pressure  from  voting  blocs  of  citi- 
zens who,  while  nowise  a  majority,  hold 
the  balance  of  electoral  power  in  certain 
political  strongholds,  namely  the  big 
cities  of  the  North  and  Bast. 

The  whiplash  of  new  civil  rights  laws 
would  immediately  affect  and  harm  up- 
ward to  90  percent  of  our  population, 
but  in  time  its  sting  would  be  felt  by  the 
other  10  percent  as  well.  The  cause  of 
freedom  would  suffer  for  all  people,  for 
all  time,  everywhere  in  this  great  land 
of  ours. 

Clearly,  no  additional  civil  rights  leg- 
islation is  advisable,  and  with  such  an 
abundance  of  such  already  within  our 
statutes,  covering  every  imaginable  sub- 
ject, certainly  none  is  needed. 


ANY  AMERICAN  WOULD  DO  THE 
SAME 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  inas- 
much as  my  name  has  been  used  on  a 
personal  basis  recently,,  I  am  submitting 
the  following :  1 1 

[Prom  the  Valley  News,  Bl  Cajon,  Oallf.,  Nov, 
1,  19631 
Amt  Amxucan  Wonia  Do  tbx  Saum 

Two  Texas  Congressmen  got  Into  a  flgbt 
this  week. 

It  probably  will  go  down  in  history  as  the 
most  highly  publicized  and  shortest  brawl 
ever  stac  d  in  the  Halls  of  Congress. 

The  two  combatants  were  Bepresentatlre 
Hknst  B.  OoHZALim  and  Representative  Ed 
FoaxMAN.  OoNEALXS  stxuck  the  first  blow. 
It  also  was  the  last  blow.  But  Pobzican  must 
be  given  credit  for  starting  the  brawl.  He 
Ired  O9NZALXZ  by  indulging  In  some  name 
calling. 

Back  in  Texas  recently,  Forziian  made  a 
speech  to  a  women's  club  during  which  he 
mentioned  that  Oonsales  and  19  other  Con- 
gressmen had  voted  against  Increasing  the 
appropriation  for  the  House  Un-American 
Activities  Committee. 

"I  am  not  going  to  call  aoNZiLi.xz  a  Com- 
munist," PoaKMAN  told  the  women,  "but  he 
is  as  extreme  to  the  left  as  the  other  19  and 
they  are  plnkoes." 

When  Texas  newspapers  printed  storiee  of 
this  speech,  the  headlines  stated  that  Foax- 
MAX  had  pinned  a  "Pinko  Label  on  Oon- 

ZALKE." 

OoirsALXz  is  no  newcomer  to  the  political 
arena.  Ho  knew  the  label  of  "pinko"  was 
intended  to  impugn  his  loyalty  and  hold  him 
up  to  public  scorn  and  ridicule.  So  he  didn't 
waste  any  time  arguing  semantics.  He  ac- 
cused FoBKsiAN  of  calling  htm  a  Communist 
and  took  a  swing  at  him. 

Tor  a  Congreeaman  to  call  a  colleague 
"Communist"  or  "Red,"  except  on  the  floor 


of  the  House  where  he  enjoys  immunity,  is 
to  commit  an  act  of  dangerous  libel. 

So  FoRiMAK  used  the  smear  word  "pinko." 
What  was  he  trying  to  say?  Was  he  trying  to 
say  that  Oonealxz  was  not  a  Oommiinlst? 
Apparently  this  was  not  his  intent,  or  he 
would  have  gone  ahead  and  said  so.  Instead, 
he  merely  said  he  was  not  "going  to  call 
OoNZALKZ  a  Communist." 

Why,  as  long  as  be  was  telling  his  audience 
what  he  was  not  going  to  caU  Oonzalxz, 
dldnt  he  go  further?  Why  didn't  FoxxicAif 
also  say  that  he  was  not  going  to  call  Gon- 
zalez a  miirderer? 

The  obvious  answer,  of  course.  Is  that 
FoaxMAN  does  not  think  Oonzalkz  Is  a  mur- 
derer. 80  why  bring  up  the  subject?  About 
his  being  a  Communist,  however.  Foreman 
has  some  definite  opinions.  But  he  has  no 
desire  to  be  sued  for  Ubel.  So  he  xises  his 
"pinko"  glnunick  to  do  by  Innuendo  and  in- 
ference what  he  does  not  dare  do  directly. 

Congressmen  develop  thick  hides.  They 
can  listen  unmoved  while  their  Intelligence. 
Judgment,  or  generosity  Is  attacked.  They 
wUl  not  take  violent  umbrage  If  their  c<d- 
leagues  describe  them  as  lazy,  uninformed, 
or  deaf  to  reason. 

But  no  Congressman  worthy  of  his  salt  Is 
going  to  sit  on  his  hands  whUe  his  loyalty  Is 
impugned.  Oonzaucz  Is  worthy  of  his  salt. 
He  Is  from  San  Antonio,  bom  In  the  shadow 
of  the  Alamo.  He  has  been  In  public  life 
since  1953  when  he  was  elected  to  the  San 
Antonio  City  Council.  His  loyalty  Is  not  sub- 
ject to  question. 

PoazMAN  knows  this.  But  he  wanted  to  be 
as  nasty  as  he  could  without  risking  Ubel. 
He  was  asking  for  trouble. 

For  grown  men  to  engage  in  fisticuffs  is 
not  becoming.  But  there  are  times  when 
about  the  only  proper  retort  to  a  deliberate 
and  provocative  Insult  is  a  good  punch  in  the 
nose. 

The  lowest  order  of  Ufe  is  the  character 
assassin.  And  the  lowest  character  assassin 
Is  he  who  assaUs  a  man's  loyalty  behind  his 
back  merely  because  of  disagreement  over  a 
poUtlcal  issue. 

Under  the  circumstances,  Oonzalkz  did 
what  any  self-respecting  American  would  do. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  HEALTH,  EDUCA- 
TION, AND  WELFARE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  was  created  In  April  1953.  At 
that  time  it  was  a  department  of  rather 
modest  size,  and  while  its  programs  were 
varied  there  were  not  too  many  of  them 
for  one  central  office  and  one  Cabinet 
officer  to  keep  In  reasonably  close  contact 
with  them  all. 

During  the  10  Intervening  years  Con- 
gress and  the  executive  administration 
have  recognized  that  far  too  little  atten- 
tion and  effort  had  been  given  to  these 
important  fields  and  especially  the  first 
two,  health  and  education.  The  new 
legislation  that  has  resulted  from  this 
recognition  has  vastly  increased  the  size, 
complexity,  and  Importance  of  the  De- 
partment. In  our  hearings  on  the  19*4 
budget  for  the  Department  I  asked  for 
a  listing  and  brief  explanation  of  the 
legislative  enactments  of  the  last  4  Con- 


gresses having  sui  impact  on  the  De- 
partment's activities.  This  list,  which 
totals  80  separate  laws,  appears  on  pages 
1290  through  1306  of  part  1  of  the  hear- 
ings record. 

The  first  annual  appropriation  act  for 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  for  fiscal  year  1954.  It 
Included  appropriations  for  49  offices  and 
activiUes.  It  totaled  $1.7  billion.  The 
appropriation  act  for  1964  totals  $5.5 
billion.  Just  the  part  of  the  1964  ap- 
propriation that  W0UI4  Ife  transferred 
to  the  new  Department  of  Health  which 
I  propose  would  amount  to  more  than  the 
entire  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  for  1954  and  would  include 
approximately  the  same  number  of  activ- 
ities as  the  whole  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  had  in  1954. 

In  addition,  it  Is  quite  obvious  that 
this  expansion  is  going  to  continue. 
There  is  legislation  that  has  passed  one 
or  both  Houses  of  Congress  this  year 
which  will  add  to  the  existing  responsi- 
bilities provided  for  in  the  1964  appro- 
priation act  In  the  field  of  vocational 
education,  aid  to  impacted  school  dis- 
tricts, water  pollution  control,  assistance 
to  certain  schools  of  higher  education, 
programs  for  the  mentally  retarded,  and 
assistance  in  improving  mental  health 
to  mention  a  few. 

When  Secretary  Ribicoff  resigned  in 
July  1962  he  said: 

The  man  in  my  job  wears  20  different  hats 
a  day,  runs  110  separate  programs  and  Is 
responsible  for  75  separate  budget  items. 
•  •  •  Even  the  small  European  countries 
have  separate  departments  for  health,  edu- 
cation, and  welfare.  Their  cabinet  ministers 
come  to  see  me  and  can't  beUeve  we're  trying 
to  run  them  all  from  one  office. 

This  was  over  a  year  ago.  Since  then 
we  have  added  new  hats,  new  programs, 
and  new  budget  items  and,  as  I  said 
earlier,  it  is  obvious  we  will  continue 
to  do  so.  This  is  as  It  should  be  for 
these  are  vitally  important  activities 
that  benefit  every  person  in  our  Nation. 
My  only  complaint  is  that  we  have  goat 
too  slowly  in  expanding  many  of  than. 
However,  I  am  firmly  convinced  that  we 
have  reached  the  point,  in  fact  that  we 
have  already  passed  the  point,  where 
all  of  this  multitude  of  diverse  activities 
can  be  properly  administered  in  a  single 
department.  To  me  it  is  the  height 
of  foolishness  to  put  off  the  relatively 
simple  action  of  setting  up  separate  de- 
partments of  health  and  education  that 
will  undoubtedly  result  in  better,  more 
efficient  administration  of  these  vital 
programs. 


LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE  DAY 

Mr.  BOGOa  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Staiblir]  may  ex- 
t«jd  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  waus  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day, November  18,  1963.  marked  the  45th 
anniversary  of  the  independence  of  the 
Republic  of  Latvia  and  it  is  fitting  that 
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we  Join  with  Americans  of  Latvian  de- 
scent in  their  observance  of  this  mo- 
mentous occasion. 

The  conquest  of  the  Latvian  territorif  s 
In  the  18th  century  by  the  Russian  Em- 
pire did  not  change  the  Western  orien- 
tation of  the  Latvian  people.  Even  under 
foreign  domination,  they  preserved  their 
national  spirit,  traditions,  and  language. 

As  a  result  of  their  insurrection  of 
1905,  Latvia  was  granted  limited  repre- 
sentation in  the  Imperial  Russian  Dxmia. 
which,  in  the  persons  of  Janis  Zalitis  and 
Janis  Ooldmanis  had  profound  influence 
on  the  history  of  Latvian  liberation. 

The  Latvians  were  hard  hit  by  the  in- 
vasion of  the  German  Army  in  1915  with 
over  400,000  Latvisuis  forced  to  become 
refugees  in  Russia.  The  brave  Latvian 
troops  held  the  Riga  front  against  Ger- 
man forces  for  2  years  until  the  Russian 
revolution  of  1917.  Realizing  that  their 
independence  was  endangered  by  the 
1917  Russian  revolution,  the  Latvian  Na- 
tional Council  announced  Latvia's  sepa- 
ration from  Bolshevik  Russia  on  January 
5.  1918. 

On  November  11, 1918,  the  British  Gov- 
ernment recognized  the  Latvism  National 
Council  as  the  Government  of  Latvia  and 
7  days  later,  on  November  18,  1918,  the 
first  Latvian  provisional  parliament,  the 
National  Council,  proclaimed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Latvia. 

On  December  5, 1918,  Soviet  troops  in- 
vaded Latvian  territory  and  formed  a 
Latvian  Soviet  government,  an  open 
breach  of  the  declaration  of  the  right  of 
Latvia's  self-determination.  On  May  22, 
1919,  Riga  was  liberated  by  the  Latvian 
army  and  German  units.  After  nimier- 
ous  German  attempts  to  overthrow  the 
Latvian  Govemftient.  an  armistice  was 
signed  and  a  peace  treaty  was  negotiated 
with  the  Soviets.  This  Latvian  freedom 
had  been  paid  for  by  the  loss  of  700.000 
Latvians.  The  recognition  of  Latvia  by 
the  United  States  on  July  28.  1922.  com- 
pleted full  international  recognition  as 
an  independent  and  sovereign  state  with 
full  representation  on  the  League  of 
Nations. 

The  subsequent  occupation  of  Latvia 
by  the  Soviet  in  1940  was  a  clear-cut 
violation  of  signed  agreements,  once 
again  demonstrating  Soviet  Russia's  total 
disregard  for  the  pledged  word. 

With  their  background  of  Western  cul- 
ture and  civilization,  the  people  of  Latvia 
will  never  recognize  Soviet  domination  of 
their  hMneland  and  will  carry  on  their 
fight  for  self-determination  and  their 
Qod-given  right  to  live  in  freedom. 


SUPPORT  FOR  1£EDICARE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MtTLm]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  text  of  my  testimony  before 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  sup- 


port of  the  President's  medicare  pro- 
posal: 

Statsmcnt  of  Hon.  AamAHAM  J.  ICxtltxb  Bk- 
rout  THx  Housz  Wats  and  VIxans  Com- 
Mrms  IN  SxTPFOBT  or  HH.  3930,  Novkm- 
19.  19«3 


Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  testify  In  favor  of  H.R. 
39^,  the  President's  proposal  to  provide 
medical  care  for  the  aged  through  the  social 
security  system.  I  have  Introduced  an  Iden- 
tical bill.  H.R.  9085.  whlcli  Is  also  before  the 
c<xnmlttee. 

During  the  last  decade  the  number  of  older 
people  In  our  country  has  Increased  by  6 
million.  Since  the  end  of  World  War  II  hos- 
pital charges  have  gone  up  400  percent  from 
$9.50  a  day  In  1944  to  $35  a  day  now.  Our 
senior  citizens  cannot  afford  to  pay  this  kind 
of  money  very  long  without  going  completely 
broke  and  destroying  whatever  assets  they 
might  have  saved  for  their  old-age  retire- 
ment years. 

Let  us  examine  for  a  moment  one  of  the 
alternatives  to  medicare,  the  old-age  assist- 
ance program.  In  1980  there  were  2.8  mil- 
lion people  receiving  old-age  assistance. 
Today  there  are  2.3  million,  a  drop  of  000.000. 
This  has  been  accomplished  for  a  very  simple 
reason:  more  and  more  people  are  eligible  for 
social  seciirlty  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
65;  seven  out  of  eight  are  able  to  meet  their 
day-to-day  needs  without  old-age  assistance. 
This  Is  the  best  argument  I  know  for  social 
security. 

There  U  no  reason  why  any  citizen,  in  this 
the  richest  country  in  the  world,  should  have 
to  depend  for  his  or  her  livelihood  on  a  gov- 
ernment dole.  Social  security  provides  the 
means  whereby  the  citizen  can  live  out  his 
senior  years  with  dignity  and  self-respect. 

Medical  care  provided  through  the  social 
secvu-lty  system  Is  merely  a  logical  extension 
of  this  principle.  Parenthetically  It  might 
be  noted  that  those  who  oppose  medicare  do 
so  because  they  say  that  it  is  part  of  a  so- 
called  "welfare  state"  philosophy.  If  their 
opposition  were  to  defeat  this  bill  It  would 
Inevitably  wipe  out  the  decrease  In  the 
niunber  of  welfare  recipients  and  In  fact. 
Increase  It  over  and  above  the  2  8  Qillllon 
mark  of  1050.  As  our  aged  population  In- 
creases, the  percentage  Increases  of  those 
who  cannot  afTord  the  heavy  medical  ex- 
penses of  old  age. 

What  we  want  to  do  and  what  we  should 
do  la  keep  these  people  off  the  welfare  rolls. 
What  we  need  to  do  and  what  we  should  do 
is  see  that  these  people  have  the  opportunity 
to  provide  for  their  own  future  medical 
needs  through  the  social  security  system. 

The  American  Medical  Association  has 
said  "no"  to  medicare.  What  the  AMA  is 
further  saying  la  "put  the  old  people  on 
relief." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  late  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oklahoma.  Mr. 
Kerr,  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of  this 
committee  had  nothing  but  the  highest  re- 
spect and  regard  for  the  needs  and  the  well- 
bieing  of  those  of  our  fellow  citizens  over  65 
who  cannot  afford  the  high  cost  of  being 
sick.  Being  responsive  to  this  great  con- 
cern the  Congress,  in  1900,  adopted  what  is 
now  called  the  Kerr-Mills  program.  After 
3  years,  however,  it  Is  all  too  evident  that  this 
program  is  not  an  adequate  substitute  for 
medicare.  Only  half  of  our  States  have 
Joined  this  program  and  It  has  not  worked 
well  In  those. 

Frequently  the  range  of  assistance  avail- 
able does  not  include  what  the  patient  needs 
or  else  the  facilities  for  providing  the  assist- 
ance are  Inadequate;  the  choice  of  a  doctor 
or  hospital  may  be  nonexistent,  the  neces- 
sary care  being  available  only  in  specific  fa- 
cilities or  from  specific  doctors. 

The  argument  has  been  offered  that  under 
the  Kerr-lClla  Act.  the  Federal  Government's 


contribution  Is  unlimited  since  it  will  match 
whatever  the  States  provide.  The  simple 
fact  is.  however,  that  the  States  cannot 
match  the  Federal  Government  in  this  area; 
they  Just  cannot  provide  enough  funds  to 
do  the  Job  Of  the  29  jurisdictions  (Includ- 
ing Guam.  Puerto  Rico.  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  the  Virgin  Islands)  which  have 
adopted  the  Kerr-Mills  approach,  only  four — 
Hawaii.  Massachusetts.  New  York,  and  North 
Dakota — can  be  said  to  have  comprehensive 
programs.  At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  we 
find  five  States  with  minimal  programs,  all 
the  rest  have  what  the  Bureau  of  Family 
Services  terms  intermediate  plans. 

An  aspect  of  Kerr-Mills  operation  which 
Is  certainly  just  as  bad  as  the  lack  of  com- 
prehensiveness In  the  various  State  plans  Is 
the  denial  of  dignity  and  self-respect  to  the 
aged  citizens  seeking  assistance,  by  the  im- 
position of  a  means  test.  Why  should  these 
people  have  to  submit  themselves  to  this 
procedure  in  order  to  receive  adequate  medi- 
cal attention  that  they  could  have  helped 
pay  for  themselves  through  the  Social  Secu- 
rity System? 

Health  insiu-ance  is  not  socialism:  medicare 
is  not  socialism.  Like  private  health  insur- 
ance, it  is  merely  a  means  of  paying  medical 
bills.  It  is  nothing  more  and  nothing  less. 
I  am  proud  to  be  a  sponsor  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  strongly  urge  that  this  commit- 
tee report  H.R.  3920  to  the  House  at  the 
earliest  possible  time  so  that  our  senior  citi- 
zens can  receive  the  benefits  of  medicare 
with  dignity  and  resi>ect. 

Thank  you. 


SEARSPORT,   MAINE.   HARBOR 
CONSTRUCTION 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  (Mr.  Titp- 
per]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rxcoro  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Rep- 
resentative of  Maine's  First  District,  I 
am  appreciative  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  their  approval  of  (718.000 
to  Searsport,  Maine,  Harbor  for  con- 
struction, and  for  the  appropriation  of 
$1  million  for  the  Portland.  Maine.  Har- 
bor dredging  project.  I  am  glad  that 
they  have  concluded,  as  I  have,  that  it  is 
imperative  that  actual  dredging  opera- 
tions commence  as  soon  as  possible  in 
these  major  Maine  seaports. 

However,  I  must  in  all  frankness  state 
that  I  view  with  considerable  concern 
the  change  of  the  ultimate  depth  of  the 
Portland.  Maine,  project  from  the  45 
feet  recommended  by  the  U.S.  Army 
Corps  of  Engineers,  to  a  depth  of  40 
feet. 

The  argument  has  been  made  that 
many  other  seaports  in  the  United  States 
will  wish  to  have  their  harbors  dredged 
to  45  feet,  and  that  the  House  should 
not  set  a  precedent.  I  believe  that  every 
project  of  this  type  should  be  considered 
on  its  own  respective  merits  and  that  all 
seaports  should  be  adequate  for  their 
commercial  needs. 

I  think  it  would  be  advisable  to  ac- 
quaint the  House  with  some  of  the  back- 
ground relating  to  this  port  project. 

It  has  been  17  years  since  Congress 
last  authorized  a  dredging  project  for 
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Portland  Harbor.  On  April  25,  1961.  the 
U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  after  a 
thorough  survey  of  conditions,  reported 
that  Portland  Harbor  "is  inadequate  for 
present  and  prospective  commerce,"  and 
recommended  modifications  providing 
for  an  entrance  channel  1.000  feet  wide 
and  45  feet  deep,  instead  of  the  present 
35  feet,  and  a  maneuvering  basin  and 
anchorage  45  feet  deep  instead  of  the 
present  35  feet.  The  cost  was  estimated 
at  $8,368,000  and  they  assessed  the  bene- 
fit-cost ratio  at  6  to  1.  The  87th  Con- 
gress included  in  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriations Act  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1963,  the  sum  of  $550,000 
for  preconstruction  engineering  and  to 
initiate  dredging.  The  preconstruction 
planning  has  been  completed. 

The  State  of  Maine  was  once  among 
the  most  influential  of  all  maritime 
States.  We  have  the  potential,  the  will 
and  the  desire  for  this  to  be  our  lot  again. 
Maine  is  currently  making  a  determined 
effort  to  find  new  markets  for  Maine- 
manufactured  goods  as  well  as  agricul- 
tural and  fisheries  products  throughout 
the  world. 

The  port  of  Portland  in  a  very  real 
sense  is  the  principal  artery  for  ocean- 
borne  traffic  in  the  heavily  populated 
area  of  Maine.  Portland  is  one  of  the 
most  important  commercial  ports  in  the 
country,  ranking  second  among  New 
England  ports.  It  is  the  second  largest 
petroleum  port  in  the  United  States,  and 
possibilities  for  expansion  are  excellent. 

Portland  Harbor  is  an  ice-free  land- 
locked port,  about  100  miles  northeast  of 
Boston.  It  is  served  by  three  railroads. 
It  has  11  berths  for  deep-draft  cargo 
ships,  8  available  berths  for  deep-draft 
tankers,  covered  storage  area  for  75,000 
tons,  and  ground  storage  for  2.272  car- 
loads. The  city  of  Portland  is  Maine's 
largest  city,  serving  a  retail  trade  area 
of  250.000  people. 

Shipping  through  the  port  of  Port- 
land during  1962  contributed  over  $20 
million,  on  a  conservative  estimate,  to 
the  economy  of  the  State.  Eleven  mil- 
lion tons  of  crude  oil  from  South  Amer- 
ica and  the  Near  E^st  was  transshipped 
by  pipeline  to  Montreal.  Canada.  Four 
million  tons  of  refined  oil  mostly  from 
other  U.S.  ports  was  received.  Also  ar- 
riving at  the  port  was  56.745  tons  of 
China  clay,  182.721  tons  of  coal,  and 
39,849  tons  of  woodpulp.  An  average  of* 
400.000  tons  of  dry  cargo  are  moved 
through  the  port  each  year. 

As  indicated,  the  principal  commodity 
Is  crude  oil.  The  operation  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  pipelines  and  terminal  is 
estimated  to  cost  $4,200,000  per  year  and 
provides  Jobs  for  a  great  many  Maine 
p>eople.  Federal.  State,  and  local  taxes 
boost  this  amount  to  $6  million  per  year. 
The  value  to  the  Portland  area  from 
servicing  and  supplying  vessels  and 
other  incidental  expenses  averages  be- 
tween $2  and  $3  million  annually. 

The  dependence  upon  crude  oil  traffic 
is  the  major  source  of  revenue  for  tug- 
boats operating  out  of  this  port.  If  it 
were  not  for  this  assured  revenue,  they 
could  not  provide  the  vital  service  to 
other  ports  such  as  Bath — home  of  Bath 
Iron  Works  where  many  Navy  destroyers 
are  built — the  Harpswell  Navy  Base,  and 


Cousins  Island.  Most,  if  not  all,  other 
port  services  depend  upon  this  crude  oil 
tonnage. 

A  glance  at  a  map  of  the  northern  part 
of  this  hemisphere,  and  a  recollection  of 
history  illustrates  the  importance  of  the 
port  of  Portland  in  time  of  war.  It  is  In 
the  vital  interest  of  the  United  States  to 
have  an  ice-free,  deepwater,  sheltered 
port  in  the  northeastern  part  of  our 
country. 

The  expansion  of  commerce  in  Port- 
land Harbor  is  restricted  because  of  rela- 
tively shallow  rock  ledges  in  the  main 
entrance  channel.  When  a  ship  draw- 
ing 35  feet  approaches  the  harbor  2 
hours  before  low  tide,  it  cannot  enter. 
At  least  a  4-hour  delay  is  necessary.  If 
there  are  ocean  swells,  the  time  may  be 
longer. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  larger  tankers 
of  the  60.000-  to  65,000-deadweight-ton 
class  with  drafts  of  42  to  44  feet  to  navi- 
gate this  harbor. 

Large  tankers  of  the  40,000-  to  47,000- 
deadwelght-ton  class — up  to  750  feet  in 
length — do  presently  use  the  harbor,  but 
only  xmder  the  most  favorable  condi- 
tions. 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  when 
a  ship  is  underway,  the  bow  lifts  and  the 
stern  sinks  deeper  into  the  water.  This 
adds  to  a  vessel's  draft.  If  the  vessel  is 
loaded  unevenly,  this  must  be  taken  into 
consideration,  and  ocean  swells  are  an- 
other factor  when  considering  if  a  har- 
bor channel  is  of  sufficient  depth. 

With  the  trend  rapidly  developing  to- 
ward larger  and  more  efficient  tankers, 
the  requirement  for  a  45 -foot  entrance 
channel  and  anchorage  is  urgent. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  reported  that  these  recommended 
improvements  would  result  in  'consider- 
able annual  benefits"  from  existing  and 
prospective  commerce.  They  pointed 
out  that  benefits  to  the  general  economy 
of  Portland  and  the  area  it  serves  would 
be  "significant." 

It  is  my  sincere  hope  that  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  will,  in  future  de- 
liberations, see  fit  to  review  the  matter 
of  the  ultimate  depth  and  agree  with  the 
findings  of  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers. 


TO  PROHIBIT  EXPORT-IMPORT 
BANK  GUARANTEES  ON  CREDITS 
TO  COMMUNIST  COUNTRIES 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
SF>eaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
WiDNALL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  yester- 
day I  introduced  a  bill  which  would  pro- 
hibit the  Export-Import  Bank,  or  any 
other  Government  agency,  from  guaran- 
teeing the  payment  of  any  obligation  of 
a  Communist  country,  or  agency  or  na- 
tional of  that  country.  This  bill  is  iden- 
tical to  S.  2310,  previously  Introduced  by 
Senator  Karl  E.  Mundt,  of  South  Da- 
kota, in  the  Senate.    I  am  happy  to  join 


with  the  distinguished  Senator  and  my 
Republican  colleague  from  South  Dakota 
in  moving  to  check  what  could  turn  out 
to  be  a  very  bad  beating  for  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayer. 

During  this  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress, as  a  member  of  the  House  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  I  participated 
as  a  House  conferee  on  a  bill  to  extend 
the  life  of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  A 
strong  stand  by  the  House  prevented  the 
inclusion  of  an  unwarranted  $2  billion 
cushion  for  the  Bank  which  would  have 
been  financed  through  the  direct  Treas- 
ury borrowing  method  known  as  back- 
door spending.  Instead,  the  Senate  ac- 
cepted a  proposal  that  I  had  originally 
proposed  in  the  first  conference  to  ex- 
tend the  Bank's  charter  for  5  years,  and 
increase  the  authorization  for  credit 
insurance. 

At  that  time,  whatever  our  differences 
in  approach  to  spending  procedures,  \ 
neither  the  House  nor  Senate  conferees 
had  any  inkling  that  the  new  credit  in- 
surance authorization  would  be  used  to 
insure  credit  for  export  deals  to  Com- 
munist countries,  as  now  contemplated 
by  this  administration.  If  I  had  thought 
this  possible  at  the  time.  I  would  have 
offered  this  legislative  proposal  long  ago 
to  prevent  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
ruining  its  otherwise  excellent  record  of 
achievement. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  well 
aware  that  the  law  prevents  the  exten- 
sion of  direct  loans  to  Communist  coun- 
tries. This  congressional  judgment  has 
been  based  not  only  on  the  fact  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  declared  itself  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world,  but  also  on  the  practical  fact  that 
the  Communist  regime  has  no  credit 
rating  in  the  eyes  of  Americans  who  have 
never  received  pajrments  or  returns  on 
lend-lease  items,  to  name  Just  one  factor. 
As  any  housewife  knows,  however,  there 
is  more  than  one  way,  and  one  word,  to 
describe  a  loan. 

In  this  case,  credit  is  to  be  extended  for 
18  months  on  75  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  for  any  wheat  or  other  grain  sold 
to  Communist  countries,  and  that  credit  )| 

is  to  be  insured  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  We  are  told  that  commercial 
bankers  are  unwilling  to  extend  the 
credit  unless  it  is  guaranteed  in  full  by 
the  Bank.  At  no  time  in  the  past  has 
the  Bank  ever  insured  credit  for  a  Com- 
munist coimtry,  and  there  is  only  one 
Instance,  with  respect  to  a  cotton  ship- 
ment to  Japan  last  July,  when  the  Bank 
was  supposedly  not  operating  as  you  may 
remember,  that  a  full  credit  guarantee 
was  given.  The  difference  between 
guaranteeing  credit  to  a  democratic  na- 
tion, an  American  ally,  as  against  the 
same  guarantee  when  dealing  with  an 
unscrupulous  Communist  state  hardly 
needs  to  be  pointed  out. 

We  are  told  that  wheat  to  Russia,  or 
grain  to  Hungary,  is  a  one-shot  deal,  the 
result  of  their  crop  failures  and  not  ex- 
pected to  occur  again.  If  this  is  so.  and 
no  further  trade  is  to  be  expected,  why 
should  we  expect  the  Communists  to 
honor  their  credit  obligations?  The  re- 
cent blockade  of  American  and  British 
trucks  on  the  autobahn  In  Germany,  and 
the  arrest  of  an  American  professor  on 
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spy  charges  In  Moscow  Is  indicative  of 
how  deep  the  "thaw"  is  between  East  and 
West.  In  fact,  at  a  recent  Moscow  re- 
ception, our  Ambassador  to  Russia  heard 
so  many  anti-Western  toasts  that  he  was 
driven  to  ask  what  had  become  of  the 
spirit  of  Moscow.  If  it  goes  the  way  of 
the  spirit  of  Geneva,  it  will  be  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayer  who  will  pay  for  the  wheat 
the  Russian  soldier  eats.  That  is  the 
significance  of  any  insured  credit  risk 
for  the  Communist  countries  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  submitted  by 
Senator  Mumdt  is  scheduled  for  hearings 
before  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  tomorrow.  The  Democratic 
leadership  in  that  body  has  promised  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor  for  a  vote  next  Mon- 
day. Under  these  circumstances,  I  have 
sent  a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Hon. 
Wright  Patman,  urging  him  to  call  sim- 
ilar hearings  on  the  House  side.  Surely, 
the  Members  of  this  body  deserve  an 
equal  chance  to  express  their  opinions 
on  this  legislation.  My  bill  provides  the 
vehicle  for  Just  such  an  examination  by 
this  committee  and  I  cannot  imagine  any 
reason  for  delaying  afiOrmative  action  on 
my  request  I  would  hope  that  the  bi- 
partisan spirit  shown  by  the  leaders  of 
the  Senate  would  extend  to  this  side  of 
Capitol  Hill  as  weU. 

A  copy  of  the  bill  follows: 

B.M.  9144 

A  bill  to  prohibit  any  guaranty  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Oovemmcnt  of  payment  of  obligations 
of  CommuniBt  countries 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hotise  of 
Representative*    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  neither 
the  Export-Import  Bank  nor  any  other  agen- 
cy of  the  Government  shall  guarantee  the 
payment    of    any    obligation    heretofore    or 
bereafter  Incurred  by  any  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  in  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961)   or  any  agency 
or  national  thereof,  or  in  any  other  way  par- 
ticipate In  the  extension  of  credit  to  any  such 
country,  agency,  or  national,  In  connection 
with  the  piffchase  of  any  product  by  such 
country,  agency,  or  national. 


LAND  AND  WATER  CONSERVATION 
FUND 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Kyl] 
noiay  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEABail  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  10  days  ago 
Dr.  Edward  C.  Crafts,  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  addressed  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society  in  Miami,  Pla.,  on  tiie  subject  of 
the  need  for  a  national  land  and  water 
conservation  fund.  Dr.  Crafts'  remarks 
were  scf  i^ormative  and  so  pertinent  to 
a  bill.  HM.  3846,  just  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs that  I  commend  it  to  all  Members 
of  the  House  for  reading  and  study. 


The  address  follows : 

Nsxo  Poa  Land  and  Watex  Conskktation 
Fund 
(Ramarks  of  Edward  C.  Crafts.  Director.  Bu- 
reau of  Outdoor  Recreatlcm,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  before  the  annual  meeting  of 
the  National  Audubon  Society,  Miami,  Fla., 
November  11.  1963) 

This  U  my  first  trip  to  southern  Florida. 
It  Is  also  the  first  time  I  have  been  prtvUeged 
to  attend  an  annual  meeting  of  the  National 
Audubon  Society.  I  have  heard  how  success- 
ful your  meeting  was  a  year  ago  at  Corpus 
Chrlstl,  and  am  honored  to  have  been  of- 
fered a  chance  to  speak  to  you  here  today. 

With  Its  annual  budget  of  over  91  mUlion, 
membership  In  excess  of  40,000,  junior  mem- 
bership numbering  In  the  millions,  Its  sev- 
eral publications.  Its  nature  centers,  camps, 
lectxires.  educational  programs,  and  wildlife 
tours,  I  am  well  aware  of  your  broad  con- 
servation objectives  and  that  the  National 
Audubon  Society  Is  the  largest  of  the  national 
conservation  organizations.  Further,  the  un- 
usually large  membership  of  women  in  the 
Audubon  Society  contributes  to  its  unique- 
ness and  effectiveness. 

EarUer  In  this  program,  you  were  addressed 
by  my  friend  and  boss,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior.  I  have  no  intention  of  trying  to 
match  his  eloquence.  But  we  are  approach- 
ing the  moment  of  truth  on  some  of  the 
hard-rock  Issues  of  the  day.  and  there  are 
certain  things  that  I  want  to  say  to  you.  I 
say  these  In  the  hope  that  I  am  speaking 
not  only  to  those  of  you  here  today  in  per- 
son, but  also  to  your  memberslilp  at  large 
and  to  other  conservationists  throughout  the 
cotmtry. 

In  recent  years,  particularly  In  the  last 
two  decades,  there  has  been  a  great  nish 
to  the  outdoors.  I  could  quote  you  statistics 
as  to  the  dollars  spent,  investments  made, 
numbers  of  people  participating,  activities 
that  are  favored,  and  so  on.  You  may  not 
know  these  figures,  but  you  are  part  of  this 
Tvah.  All  you  have  to  do  Is  look  around  on 
all  sides  to  see  it  happening. 

The  cultural  and  sociological  Implications 
have  been  analysed  by  professionals  and  by 
foundations,  and  In  such  books  as  the  30th 
Centxu-y  publication,  "Of  Time,  Work,  and 
Lels\u-e,"  Walter  Kerr's  "The  Decline  of  Pleas- 
ure." and  Charles  Brlghtblll's  "The  Chal- 
lenge of  Leisure."  The  reasons  are  generally 
weU  known.  There  are  more  people,  more 
free  time,  more  money,  more  automobiles  and 
better  roads. 

In  recognition  of  these  changes,  the  Con- 
gress a  few  years  ago  established  an  Outdoor 
Recreation  Resources  Review  Commission. 
In  due  time  there  was  issued  an  impressive 
series  of  reports  with  numerous  recommenda- 
tions. The  report  of  this  bipartisan  Com- 
mission, headed  by  ^Laurance  Rockefeller, 
has  been  widely  heralded  and  applauded. 

One  of  its  recommendations  was  the  crea- 
tion of  a  small,  new  Federal  agency  to  pro- 
mote coordination  among  Federal  agencies: 
to  serve  as  a  focal  point  of  contact  between 
the  Federal  Government  and  State  and  local 
governments,  and  the  private  sector;  to  de- 
velop an  overall,  long-range  outdoor  recrea- 
tion plan;  and  to  assist  In  research  and  edu- 
cation. 

The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  was 
thus  established  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  and  within  the  past  few  months  has 
been  given  a  charter  by  the  Congress  in 
the  passage  of  an  Organic  Act.  which  recog- 
nizes the  functions  of  coordination,  plan- 
ning, research,  education,  technical  assist- 
ance, and  cooperation  with  State  and  local 
governments  and  private  parties. 

The  Congress  In  the  initial  section  of  that 
act: 

"Declares  it  to  be  desirable  that  all  Amer- 
ican people  of  present  and  future  genera- 
tions be  assured  adequate  outdoor  recreation 
resources,   and    that   it   is   desirable   for   all 


levels  of  government  and  private  Interests 
to  take  prompt  and  coordinated  action  to 
the  extent  practicable  without  diminishing 
or  affecting  their  respective  powers  and  func- 
tions to  conserve,  develop,  and  utilize  such 
resources  for  the  benefit  and  enjoyment  of 
the  American  people." 

I  think  few  would  disagree  with  this  con- 
gressional sutement  of  policy.  It  Is  the  one 
that  controls  the  fundamental  phUoaophles 
of  this  Bureau.  It  is  in  harmony  with  the 
numerous  statements  about  programs  and 
objectives  made  before  other  groups  in  the 
past  year  and  a  half. 

May  I  underscore  particularly  that  we  be- 
lieve the  States  should  play  the  key  role  In 
Intergovernmental  relations.  We  also  recog- 
nize that  the  greatest  contribution  to  out- 
door recreation  now  Is  supplied,  and  prob- 
ably in  the  future  will  continue  to  be  sup- 
plied, by  the  private  sector. 

There  are  certain  things  we  have  done,  as 
well  as  certain  knowledge  we  have  gained 
from  experience,  during  the  last  year  and  a 
half  that  may  be  of  Interest  to  you. 

There  is  a  major  problem  of  effective  com- 
munication between  professionals  and  lay- 
men consumers  of  outdoor  recreation.  It  is 
hard  for  the  professionals  to  get  across  to 
the  laymen  the  scope  of  their  frustrations 
when  their  programs  or  requests  for  funds  are 
being  cut  to  ribbons,  or  when  they  are  being 
knifed  by  competitors  for  limited  land  or 
water  resources.  Too  many  laymen  naively 
think  that  everyone  is  for  the  outdoors,  just 
as  they  are  for  motherhood  and  against  sin. 

Along  the  same  line,  untu  recent  years, 
most  State  governments  were  indifferent  to- 
ward the  burgeoning  needs  for  outdoor  rec- 
reation. Those  who  sought  recognition  of 
public  responsibility  In  this  field  were  at  the 
bottom  of  the  totem  pole:  and  general  qual- 
ity of  workers  In  thU  field  and  salaries  paid 
were  both  too  low. 

I  have  learned  that  both  the  recreation 
worker  and  the  recreation  enthusiast  are  not 
effectively  organized  to  make  their  views 
known  where  policy  Is  made.  FrequenUy, 
they  are  In  disagreement  or  In  competition 
with  each  other  and.  thus,  often  their  efforts 
are  ineffectual.  A  classic  example  Is  com- 
petition between  winter  sports  enthusiasts 
and  wilderness  lovers  for  the  same  area.  Also 
where  a  man's  pocketbook  and  business  are 
concerned,  he  will  fight  harder  than  where 
his  free  time  or  vacation  is  Involved. 

It  is  a  fact  of  life  that  public  agencies  must 
compete  for  dollars  and  that  recreation  Is 
competing  against  funds  needed  for  defense, 
for  education,  for  space  exploration,  for  for- 
eign aid.  and  other  activlUes  that  are  estab- 
lished responsibilities  of  Government  and 
generally  considered  of  higher  priority. 

One  of  tke  most  basic  problems  is  that 
a  proper  pr>iportion — whatever  that  may  be — 
of  land  and  water  resources  should  be  de- 
voted to  outdoor  recreation.  This  puts  the 
recreatlonlst  In  direct  comj>etltlon  with 
others  who  utilize  the  same  resources  for 
commercial  or  economic  purposes.  Problems 
of  balance,  of  multiple  use.  primary  use.  and 
of  the  allocation  of  resources  close  to  cen- 
ters of  population  as  well  as  problems  of  pub- 
lic versus  private  responsibilities  and  oppor- 
tunities are  among  the  most  difficult  ones 
that  we  face. 

Admittedly.  I  am  not  Impartial.  But.  I 
think  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  has 
done  reasonably  well  under  the  circum- 
stances confronting  It  In  the  first  18  months 
of  its  existence.  We  were  not  fortunate 
enough  to  light  running  with  money  already 
available,  with  a  statute  enacted  recogniz- 
ing the  Bureau,  or  with  hiring  preference  to 
enable  us  to  attract  superior  personnel. 

We  had  to  pick  ourselves  up  by  the  boot- 
straps so  to  speak  and  get  the  money,  pyer- 
suade  the  Congress  to  enact  legislation,  and 
to  hire  competitively  with  old-line  estab- 
lished agencies.  Fortunately,  the  challenge 
of  the  first  new  conservation  organization  in 
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the  Federal  Government  since  the  1930's 
helped  us  obtain  competent  personnel  with 
a  variety  of  disciplines  and  experience  back- 
grounds. 

It  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  have  a 
policy  role  In  numerous  studies  that  are 
being  made  of  special  situations  or  areas. 
Almost  without  exception,  these  are  con- 
troversial. They  include  proposals  for  Fire 
Island.  Assateague.  and  Oregon  Dunes  Na- 
tional Seashores;  an  Allagash  National  River- 
way  In  Maine:  a  nationwide  study  of  wild 
rivers,  which  must  consider  questions  of  the 
utilization  CM-  control  ot  water  for  Irrigation, 
power,  or  fiood  control;  the  study  of  the 
North  Cascade  Mountains  In  Washington;  a 
nationwide  review  of  a  possible  system  of 
scenic  roads;  and  numerous  others. 

I  have  also  learned  that  recreatlonists  are 
sometimes  their  own  worst  enemy.  I  am  for 
a  wilderness  bill,  probably  as  much  as  anyone 
here.  I  helped  prepare  some  of  the  earlier 
drafts,  and  have  testified  three  times  on  be- 
half of  wilderness  legislation  when  I  was  In 
the  Forest  Service.  But  I  say  to  you  that  the 
frustrations  of  the  proponents  should  not 
lead  to  personal  attaclcs  upon  Members  of  the 
Congress.  The  most  recent  example  is  the 
reference  to  the  chairman  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  In  the 
November  1963  Issue  of  Field  and  Stream. 
The  derogatory  remarks  in  that  article  are 
completely  out  of  order,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  repeat  them. 

The  chairman  is  a  proud  and  sensitive  man. 
He  Is  a  good  legislator  and  like  most  of  us. 
he  does  what  Is  right  as  he  sees  It.  He  has 
done  much  for  conservation  and  Is  seeking 
to  do  much  more.  Attacks  of  this  sort  serve 
no  good.  If  they  have  any  result,  it  Is  only 
to  lessen  and  delay  chances  of  enactment  of  a 
wilderness  bill.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  are  both  unwarranted  and  sheer  folly. 

But  despite  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  can 
be  only  half  an  arm  until  the  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  bill  is  enacted.  Until  that 
time,  we  cannot  give  the  service  to  the  States 
and  local  governments  that  was  contem- 
plated In  the  granu-ln-«id  recommendations 
of  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review 
Commlesion.  \ 

Enactment  of  this  bill  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  effective  progress  by  State  and  local 
governments  and  the  Federal  Government  in 
outdoor  recreation. 

The  bill,  because  it  U  long  and  complex, 
has  not  been  widely  understood.  Opposition 
has  sprung  up  to  it.  misstatements  are  being 
made  about  it.  and  it  is  approaching  the  hour 
of  decision. 

It  was  Introduced  by  16  Senators  and  11 
Congressmen.  Including  2  from  Florida.  It 
U  listed  in  the  box  score  of  the  New  York 
Times  as  one  of  12  major  bUls  In  the  Cbn- 
gress:  it  Is  similarly  lUted  In  the  box  scores 
of  major  bills  In  the  Congressional  Quarterly. 

The  bill  was  developed  after  extensive  dis- 
cussion with  key  SUta  officials  from  about 
one-half  the  States;  with  conservation,  fish, 
and  wildlife,  recreation  and  industrial 
groups;  and  with  numerous  Federal  agen- 
cies.   It  Is  pioneering  conservation  legislation. 

There  are  three  basic  premises  behind  the 
biU: 

1.  The  first  Is  that  States  must  occupy 
the  key  role  In  developing  a  balanced  na- 
tional outdoor  recreation  program. 

2.  The  second  is  that  (a)  a  substantial 
acreage  of  land  needs  to  be  acquired  by 
public  agencies  in  order  to  make  It  possible 
to  meet  future  recreation  needs,  and  (b) 
this  acquisition  needs  to  occur  promptly  be- 
fore such  lands  become  either  unavailable 
for  recreation  because  of  commitments  to 
other   uses   or    prohibitively   expensive. 

3.  The  third  U  that  acquUitlon  should  be 
financed  with  as  little  impact  as  possible 
on  the  Federal  budget  and.  as  a  corollary, 
that     recreatlonists — the     direct     benefici- 


aries— should  pay  a  reasonable  portion  of 
these  costs. 

The  bill  sets  up  a  conservation  fund  which 
will  be  used  mostly  by  the  States,  partly 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  States 
will  use  their  share  oh  a  50-50  matching 
basis  for  planning,  development,  and  acqui- 
sition of  outdoor  recreation  facilities  and 
areas.  There  Is  also  a  provision  that  Federal 
aid  may  be  available  to  counties  and  local 
governments  If  their  proposals  are  Included 
In  a  statewide  outdoor  recreation  plan. 

The  Federal  agencies — Park  Service.  For- 
est Service.  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
Wildlife,  and  the  water  development  agen- 
cies— wUl  use  their  share  mainly  for  acqui- 
sition of  outdoor  recreation  areas,  and  as  a 
partial  offset  to  capital  costs  allocated  to 
recreation  at  reservoir  projects. 

The  moneys  going  Into  the  fund  will  come 
from  user,  entrance  or  admission  fees  to  Fed- 
eral areas  under  certain  conditions,  from  a 
fuel  tax  now  paid  on  gasoline  used  in  motor- 
boats  which  currently  goes  into  the  highway 
fund,  income  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Fed- 
eral real  property,  and  advance  appropria- 
tions, which  are  to  be  paid  back  from  the 
fund  over  a  period  of  time. 

Of  particular  interest  to  this  group  Is  a 
provision  of  the  bill  that  a  portion  of  the 
Federal  funds  may  be  used  for  areas  author- 
ized for  preservation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
species  threatened  with  extinction.  We 
know  that  since  the  settlement  of  this  coun- 
try, over  20  species  of  birds  and  17  species 
of  mammals  have  became  extinct. 

You  can  see  from  what  I  have  said  how 
essential  this  bill  Is  to  State  programs. 
Many  States  are  gearing  up  in  the  expecta- 
tion of  its  enactment  and  availability  of 
Federal  funding  through  the  grant-in-aid 
program.  Just  this  week.  Florida.  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  Ohio  voted  on  bond  Issues  to 
help  finance  State  recreation  programs. 
Washington  and  California  will  vote  a  year 
hence.  Eleven  States  now  have  voted  bond 
Issues.  Four  others  have  them  under  con- 
sideration. 

The  Governors  of  several  States,  including 
Florida.  Washington.  New  Mexico,  nilnoU, 
California,  and  so  on.  recognize  the  further- 
ance of  tourism  and  the  development  of 
adequate  outdoor  recreation  facilities  as  a 
key  element  In  their  administration. 

Both  the  House  and  Senate  conunittees 
have  completed  hearings.  The  House  com- 
mittee has  ordered  the  bill  reported,  but 
only  after  much  discussion  and  considerable 
division  of  opinion.  Some  46  States,  either 
through  their  Governors  or  other  key  offi- 
cials, are  on  record  as  favoring  the  bill,  as 
are  11  major  recreation  organizations.  16 
labor  organizations,  and  an  equal  number 
of  other  groups.  A  representative  of  the 
National  Audubon  Society  testified  at  the 
Senate  hearings,  but  your  organization  did 
not  go  on  record  before  the  House  commit- 
tee. Frankly.  I  would  have  expected  the 
Audubon  Society  to  be  In  the  forefront  of 
organizations  supporting  thU  legislation. 

Within  the  past  week,  the  President.  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  Vance,  and  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Freeman  have  all  written  the 
chairman  reiterating  their  supf>ort  of  the 
bill  and  endorsing  It  In  the  form  In  which 
It  was  ordered  reported  by  the  House  com- 
mittee. This  should  clear  up  any  question 
as  to  position  of  the  administration,  possible 
opposition  of  the  Corps  of  Engineers  or 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Yet.  the  bill  is  nmning  Into  trouble. 
Why?  Because  of  misunderstandings,  mis- 
statements, half  truths,  and  untruths  that 
are  being  circulated  aboutlt.  Most  of  these 
revolve  about  the  question  of  fees  to  be 
charged,  and  the  vuse  of  income  from  the 
sale  of  surplus  Federal  real  property. 

Let  me  state  categorically  that  contrary 
to  statements  that  have  been  made,  this  Is 
not  a  proposal  to  levy  any  new  taxes,  to  make 
moneys  automatically  available  without  go- 


ing through  normal  appropriations  processes, 
nor  to  authorize  large-scale  Federal  acquisi- 
tion. The  bill  does  not  levy  any  new  taxes. 
It  simply  switches  a  present  tax  from  the 
highway  trust  fund  to  the  proposed  conserva- 
tion fund.  The  bill  makes  no  moneys  avail- 
able except  as  recommended  by  the  Appro- 
priations Conunittees  and  enacted  by  the 
Congress  in  the  annual  appropriations  act. 
and  it  contains  no  new  authorization  for 
acquisition  of  any  Federal  property. 

What  it  does  do  Is  establish  a  fimd,  the 
availability  of  which  Is  subject  to  appropri- 
ation. As  such  moneys  are  made  available, 
the  Federal  portion  may  be  used  for  certain 
acquisitions  that  may  be  authorized  by  other 
acts  of  Congress. 

Most  of  the  fee  questions  that  are  being 
raised  relate  to  general  entrance  or  admission 
charges  and  particularly  their  applicability 
to  water  areas. 

In  contrast,  there  apparently  Is  very  little 
objection  and  general  acceptance  of  the  pro- 
posal in  the  bill  to  authorize  specific  recre- 
ation user  fees  for  particular  facilities  or 
services  provided  by  the  United  States. 

With  respect  to  entrance  and  admission 
fees,  there  are  numerous  limitations  and  re- 
strictions In  the  House  reported  bill,  includ- 
ing the  following: 

1.  Such  fees  may  be  charged  only  at  land 
or  water  areas  administered  primarily  for 
scenic,  scientific,  historic,  cultural,  recre- 
ational, or  wilderness  piuposes.  This  would 
appear  to  prohibit  entrance  or  admission 
fees  at  water  reservoirs  administered  pri- 
marily for  flood  control,  power,  or  irrigation. 
Thus,  the  numerous  questions  that  are 
raised  with  respect  to  Corps  of  Engineers 
reservoirs  in  Oklahoma  or  other  States,  ap- 
pear to  have  little  basis. 

2.  Entrance  or  admission  fees  may  not  be 
charged  except  where  (a)  the  area  Is  ad- 
ministered by  a  Federal  agency,  and  (b) 
where  recreation  facilities  or  services  are  pro- 
vided at  Federal  expense.  This  limitation 
takes  care  of  situations  where  Federal  areas 
are  under  lease  to  States,  local  public  agen- 
cies, or  private  concessionaires,  and  are  ad- 
ministered not  by  the  Federal  Government, 
but  by  State  or  county  governments  or  pri- 
vate parties. 

3.  No  fee  of  any  kind  (entrance  or  user) 
shall  be  charged  for  nonrecreational  use  of 
water  reservoirs,  canals,  or  waterways  that 
are  units  in  a  Federal  navigation  system. 
This  Is  double  protection  for  those  who  are 
concerned  about  fees  being  charged  on  Fed- 
eral reservoirs  or  waterways. 

4.  Nothing  In  the  section  on  fees  ^all 
authcx-lze  Federal  hunting  or  fishing  licenses, 
or  fees  or  charges  for  commercial  or  other 
activities  not  related  to  recreation,  "niis 
takes  care  of  sportsmen  who  have  been  con- 
cerned that  the  bill  would  in  effect  Impose 
a  Federal  fishing  and  hunting  license  over 
and  above  present  State  licenses. 

6.  No  fee  (entrance  or  user)  shall  be 
charged  for  travel  by  private-noncommercial 
vehicle  over  any  national  parkway  or  road 
that  is  part  of  the  Fed«-al  aid  sysUm  and 
is  commonly  used  by  the  public  as  a  means 
of  travel  between  two  places,  any  or  both  at 
which  are  out&lde  of  the  area  Involved. 
This  takes  care  of  most  families  which  wish 
to  take  a  Stinday  drive  to  view  the  scenery 
as  well  as  parties  wishing  to  travel  from 
town  A  to  town  B  through  a  national  forest 
or  a  large  tract  of  public-domain  laod. 

6.  No  fee  (entrance  or  user)  shall  be 
charged  for  travel  by  prlvate-nonconmier- 
cial  vehicle  to  land  to  which  a  person  has  a 
property  right  if  the  land  is  located  within 
the  designated  charge  area.  Thia  takes  care 
of  the  situation  where  a  perscni  owns  pri- 
vate land  inside  a  national  forest  or  a  na- 
tional park  and  needs  to  travel  over  a  road 
to  obtain  access  to  and  from  such  private 
property. 

7.  Where  more  than  half  of  the  lands  in  a 
designated  charge  area  have  been  acquired 
by    donation    from    the    State,    no    special 
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•ntT»nc«  fe«e  may  become  effective  until 
there  h&e  been  consultation  with  the  Oov- 
emor  o<  such  State  and  oonalderatlon  of  ble 
Ttewa. 

Despite  theae  very  clear  limitations,  quee- 
tlona  are  being  raised  about  the  king's  for- 
est and  about  a  czar  to  regulate  travel. 
There  have  been  headlines  about  a  "New  tax 
to  levy  fee  to  sniff  flowers,  listen  to  birds." 

A  letter  of  October  29  Issued  by  the  presi- 
dent of  the  NaUonal  Waterways  Conference 
makes  numerous  unfounded  charges  and 
■ayi  the  bill  should  be  killed. 

Because  of  the  numerous  limitations  on 
fees,  the  very  natxu'al  question  arises  as  to 
under  what  clrc\imstances  could  entrance 
and  admission  fees  apply.  The  great  bulk 
of  Federal  lands  would  not  be  subjected  to 
entrance  or  admission  fees,  nor  would  they 
be  charged  for  most  of  the  Federal  reservoirs 
or  rlverways. 

Within  the  restrictions  described,  an  an- 
nual entrance  oir^mlsslon  fee  per  private 
noncommercial  "automobile  could  be  assessed 
which  would  be  good  for  a  year  and  to  all 
areas  designated  by  the  President  as  being 
within  the  coverage  of  the  fee.  This  would 
mean  that  entrance  fees  could  be  levied  for 
the  national  parks,  as  has  been  done  for 
years,  and  for  certain  specific  areas  within 
the  national  forest  system,  wildlife  refugee, 
and  other  Federal  lands  and  waters  where 
three  conditions  occur  concurrently:  (1) 
special  facilities  are  provided  at  Federal  ex- 
pense for  recreation.  (2)  the  administra- 
tion is  directed  by  a  Federal  agency,  and  (3) 
the  primary  purpose  of  administration  Is  for 
recreation,  scenic,  wilderness  or  related  pur- 
poses. There  Is  a  further  requirement  that 
designated  areas  subject  to  a  fee  or  charge 
shall  be  clearly  posted. 

Through  the  use  of  a  single  admission  fee 
good  for  all  designated  areas,  many  individ- 
uals and  families  would  save  considerable 
money  in  the  course  of  a  year  as  compared 
to  the  present  system  of  a  series  of  individ- 
ual entrance  or  admission  fees  for  many  of 
our  national  parks  and  recreation  areas. 

In  view  of  all  the  questions  that  have  been 
raised  about  fees  for  recreational  use'^f.JF'ed- 
eral  resources  It  Is  worth  noting  that  at  l^^t 
17  States  now  make  an  entrance  chargpe  Vo 
their  State  parks  and  at  least  42  SUtes  Impobe 
user  fees  for  services  and  facilities  at  such 
parks  and  other  recreation  areas.  Several 
Canadian  Provinces  make  similar  recreation 
charges. 

There  Is  also  a  provision  In  the  bill  that 
proceeds  from  the  sale  of  surplus  Federal  real 
property  shall  be  credited  to  the  Land  and 
Water  Conservation  Fund.  This  provision 
likewise  Is  being  criticised  as  unwise. 

The  proposal  here  is  in  effect  an  exchange 
of  real  property  no  longer  needed  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  for  other  lands  to  meet  a 
rapidly  growing  public  need.  This  Is  not  tak- 
ing a  capital  Investment  and  dissipating  It 
to  another  use.  On  the  contrary,  it  Is  a  con- 
version and  reinvestment  of  funds  received 
from  the  sale  of  real  estate  no  longer  needed 
to  an  appreciating  capital  asset;  namely, 
lands  needed  for  outdoor  recreation. 

There  Is  nothing  In  the  bill  that  changes 
the  procedures  for  disposal  of  surplus  prop- 
erty In  any  way.  There  Is  nothing  in  it  that 
would  affect  existing  laws  and  regulations  re- 
garding disposal  of  surplus  property  to 
schools,  churches,  hospitals.  States  or  their 
political  subdivisions.  The  bill  does  not  deal 
with  procedures  for  disposal,  but  only  with 
the  use  of  Income  from  disposals  that  are 
made. 

I  could  go  on  and  give  you  additional  de- 
tails, but  I  think  this  is  not  needed.  There 
is  strong  support  for  this  bill.  The  conser- 
vation organizations  are  well  organized  be- 
hind it.  The  Citizens  Committee  for  Nat- 
ural Resources,  with  Ira  Oabrlelson  as  its 
chairman.  Is  waging  an  all-out  effort  In  sup- 
port of  the  legislation.  So  are  numerous 
other   conservation    and    recreation    groups. 


The  Citizens  Committee  for  the  ORRRC 
Report  is  doing  what  It  can  within  the 
limitations  of  its  charter. 

I  have  brought  with  me  and  there  Is  avail- 
able to  you  a  sununary  of  the  bill,  a  state- 
ment of  the  fee  provisions,  and  some  key 
questions  and  answers.  I  hope  that  I  have 
Interested  you  sufficiently  to  take  the  time 
to  look  at  these  materials  which  were  pre- 
pared to  answer  numerous  inquiries. 

I  aba  sure  you  know  that  within  the  last 
few  weeks.  Secretary  Udalle  new  book,  'The 
Quiet  Crisis,"  has  come  off  the  press.  In  It 
he  says: 

"The  land  and  water  conservation  fund 
proposed  by  President  Kennedy  may  mark  a 
turning  point  in  conservation  history.  If 
the  States  are  to  provide  leadership  before 
it  is  too  late,  if  the  few  remaining  spacious 
asashores  are  to  be  preserved  for  all  of  the 
people,  if  wUdlife  values  are  to  be  perma- 
nently protected  and  our  national  park, 
forest,  and  wildlife  refuge  systems  are  to  be 
rounded  out  by  the  addition  of  the  remain- 
ing suitable  lands,  the  task  must  begin  im- 
mediately and  be  completed  within  the  next 
three  decades." 

In  the  Introduction  to  "The  Quiet  CrlsU" 
Prssident  Kennedy  has  stated  that : 

"The  race  between  education  and  ero- 
sion •  •  •  has  not  run  its  course  •  •  • 
that  each  generation  must  deal  anew  with 
the  •  •  •  tendency  to  prefer  short-run 
profits  to  lon^E-run  necessities.  The  Na- 
tion's battle  to  preserve  the  common  estate 
is  far  from  won.  •  •  •  The  crisis  may  be 
quiet,  but  It  Is  virgent.  We  must  do  in  our 
own  day  what  Theodore  Roosevelt  did  (SO 
years  ago  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  30  years 
ago:  we  must  expand  the  concept  of  conser- 
vation to  meet  the  imperious  problems  of 
the  new  age." 

The  moment  of  truth  is  upon  us.  I  In- 
vite the  members  of  the  National  Audubon 
Society  and  all  conservationists  everywhere 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted. 


BALANCE-OP-PAYMENTS  DEFTCIT 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Ells- 
worth] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
ti-aneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  threats  to  free 
world  security  and  stability  lies  in  the 
deficit  condition  of  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. It  Is  difficult  to  dramatize  this 
situation,  to  bring  home  its  meaning  to 
the  man  In  the  street  in  ways  that  arrest 
his  attention. 

Clarence  K.  Streit,  distinguished  au- 
thor and  now  editor  of  Freedom  L 
Union,  has  done  a  brilliant,  compelling 
article  on  "The  Danger  to  the  Dollar — 
and  How  To  End  It,"  which  I  want  to 
share  with  my  colleagues. 

Basically,  Mr.  Streit's  dramatic  point 
is  that  a  devaluation  of  the  dollar  could 
lead  to  a  world  depression,  that  Prance 
and  Germany  together  have  the  power 
virtually  to  force  devaluation,  and  that 
international  politics  being  what  it  is 
today,  this  is  well  within  the  realm  of 
ixjssibility. 

Streit's  analysis  of  the  situation  is  all 
the  more  authoritative  because  of  his 
close  observation  of  the  currency  debacle 
in  1931,  which  turned  depression  into 
great  depression.    At  that  time  he  was 


New  York  Times  correspondent  cover- 
ing the  Basel  World  Bank  and  the 
League  of  Nations  in  Geneva.  His 
trenchant  analysis  of  the  current  situa- 
tion follows: 

Ths  Dangeb  to  the  Doluui — 
And  How  To  End  It 

(By  Clarence  Streit) 

A  foreign  run  on  the  dollar  is.  In  my  care- 
fully considered  Judgment,  the  most  dan- 
gerous threat  the  free  face  now.  Though  It 
would  not  kill  as  would  atomic  war.  It  Is 
worse  than  that  threat  In  several  ways — In 
public  unawareness  of  the  danger,  in  scope 
of  direct,  immediate,  ruinous  effects,  and  in 
its  advantages  to  communism.  Such  a  run 
would  wreck  the  gold  exchange  standard, 
which  Is  tied  to  the  dollar  and  on  which  the 
monetary  stability  and  economy  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  Is  baaed. 

Current  conditions  are  ominously  similar 
in  some  basic  respects  to  those  that  resulted 
in  1031  In  the  crash  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard  and  the  British  pound  to  which  It 
was  then  related,  though  less  than  It  Is  to 
the  dollar  now.  The  resulting  devaluation 
of  the  pound  turned  the  depression  of  1929 
into  the  great  depression.  In  which  Hitler 
came  to  power  15  months  later.  Most  omi- 
nous In  the  similarities  between  the  present 
situation  and  the  one  in  early  1931 — before 
the  run  began  that  May  which  toppled  the 
pound  In  September — are  these  four: 

siMtLAarriKS  wtth  issi  ckash 

1.  The  doUar  Is  dangerously  vulnerable  as 
was  the  pound  in  1931^«nd  much  more  de- 
pends on  it. 

2.  The  remedies  on  which  attention  cen- 
ters now.  as  then,  are  technical  ones  that 
miss  the  heart  of  the  trouble. 

3.  Like  those  of  1931,  political  leaders  now, 
ranging  from  President  Kennedy  to  Governor 
Rockefeller,  seem  dominated  by  monetary 
experts  and  forget  to  apply  to  this  problem 
and  its  technicians  Clemenceau's  dictum: 
"War  is  too  important  to  be  left  to  generals." 

4.  Worst  of  all,  the  political  factor  which 
precipitated  the  1931  crash  Is  Ignored  now 
as  then  and  Is  fundamentally  the  same;  the 
power  politics  situation  Is  Indeed  startllngly 
similar  now  to,  the  one  which  led  certain 
governments  to'  wreck,  unwittingly,  in  1931 
the  gold  exchange  standard  In  their  maneu- 
vering as  regards  armaments,  disarmament, 
and  the  poUtlcal  future  of  Germany. 

The  danger  that  this  will  recur  lies  in  the 
fact  that  the  power  politics  situation  re- 
mains the  same  in  this  basic  respect:  The 
great  bulk  of  the  gold  reserves  on  which 
monetary  stabUlty  in  the  non-Communist 
world  depends — and  which  Is  stUl  concen- 
trated in  the  Atlantic  community  as  in 
1931 — is  still  divided  there  among  a  few  gov- 
ernments by  national  sovereignty.  The  fig- 
ures given  in  the  Aug\ut  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  show  that  76  percent  of  these  gold 
reserves  are  divided  among  the  NATO  gov- 
ernments— 74  percent  among  eight  of  them. 
Here  are  the  figures: 

Table  1. — Non-Communiat  world,  June  1963 

(Minions  of  dollars] 

Total  gold  reserves 41.565 

Total  NATO  gold  reserves 31,598 

United   States--— 15,830 

German  Federal  Republic 3.753 

France r_ 2.  814 

United   Kingdom 2.447 

Italy ^ 2.  289 

Netherlands ,, 1. 581 

Belgium 1,  873 

Canada 755 

Total,  above  8  NATO  nations.-  30,  842 

The  Communist  nations  keep  the  amount 
of  their  gold  reserves  secret,  but  their  total 
is.  at  best,  too  small  a  fraction  of  those  held 
by  Atlantlca  to  endanger  an  Atlantic  union 
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currency.  The  present  danger  to  world 
monetary  stablUty  is — unlike  the  atomic 
danger — plainly  due  not  to  the  Conununists 
but  solely  to  national  sovereignty's  division 
of  freedom's  gold  rssarvs^  aoMjng  the  NATO 
allies.  PracUcally  q>eamcig,  the  only  for- 
eign nations  that  can  threaten  the  dollar's 
supremacy  are  seven  of  these  alUes. 

The  dollar's  vulnerablUty  Is  worsened  by 
the  fact  that,  under  the  gold  exchange  stand- 
ard, Uie  paper  dollar  Is  rated  as  being  "as 
good  as  gold."  The  central  bank  reserves 
of  practically  every  non -Communist  nation — 
except  of  course,  the  United  States — are  com- 
posed partly  of  gold  and  partly  of  dol- 
lars— mostly  in  short-term  obligations  of  the 
United  BUtes. 

Among  the  major  monetary  powers  of 
Wwtem  Europe  theae  reserves  are  more  in 
gold  than  In  dollars.  In  Canada,  Latin 
America,  Asia,  and  Africa  the  national  cur- 
rency Is  most  often  backad  more  by  dollars 
than  gold. 

The  United  States  has  guaranteed  to  con- 
vert these  foreign-held  dollars  Into  gold 
on  demand  by  the  central  bank  holding 
them.  This  presented  no  problem  in  the 
first  postwar  decade.  By  1958,  however,  these 
UablUtles  had  grown  to  •ia,159  million,  while 
U.S.  gold  reserves  sank  to  920,582  million. 

At  this  point  another  Important  fact  must 
be  noted,  and  kept  in  mind:  VB.  law  re- 
quires that  $12,000  million  of  its  gold  re- 
serve remain  set  aside  to  guarantee  the  do- 
ooestlc  circulation  of  the  doUar.  Conse- 
quently, only  88.582  million  of  Its  gold  stock 
was  really  available  In  1958  to  meet  the 
•16.160  mlUion  liabUltles  abroad.  Since 
1968  this  situation  has  steadily  worsened. 
How  vulnerable  the  dollar  now  Is  may  be 
seen  from  these  June  1963  figures  in  the 
August  Federal  Reserve  Biilletin: 

Tablk   2. — June   19S3  figures 
(MlUlons  of   doUars) 
Total  foreign-held  dollar  UablUtles  of 
United  SUtes U— 25,042 


■-f- 


Total  gold  held  by  United  States 15.830 

Barmarked  for  UjS.  circulauon 12,000 


Available  to  meet  foreign  dollar 
liabilities     of     the     United 
,^  States 3,830 

There  is  no  legal  requirement  In  the  United 
States  to  maintain  a  as-percent  reserve  of 
gold  to  meet  Its  dollar  obligations  to  for- 
eigners. The  law  does  require  this  ratio 
to  guarantee  the  dollar's  domestic  circula- 
tion— even  though  U.S.  citizens  cannot  de- 
mand that  their  dollars  be  converted  into 
gold.  It  would  therefore  seem  prudent  for 
the  United  States  to  maintain  at  least  this 
26-percent  ratio  of  gold  behind  the  dollar's 
external  circulation,  especially  since  foreign 
central  banks  do  have  the  right  to  demand 
gold  for  their  dollars.  The  Federal  Reserve 
Bulletin  does  not  report  what  the  ratio  of 
U.S.  gold  available  to  meet  foreign  demand  Is 
each  year,  but  these  ratios  can  be  computed 
from  the  absolute  figiires  It  gave  in  August. 
Here  they  are  for  1958  and  1963: 

Table  3 
Percentage    of    UJ3.    gold    available    to 
guarantee  Its  foreign  dollar  llablll- 

Percent 


ties: 


In    1958 .Jj 64 

In    1963..- - J] 11 

Percentage  of  gold  to  dollars  legally  re- 
quired to  guarantee  VS.  circulation-.  25 

Despite  the  fact  that  confidence  in  the 
dollar  abroad  Is  now  assured  by  less  than 
half  the  ratio  of  gold  reserves  legally  re- 
quired to  guarantee  the  domestic  dollar, 
monetary  experts — and  the  statesmen  who 
share  their  view  that  this  Is  a  purely  mone- 
tary problem — profess  confldence  that  this 
will  precipitate  no  run  on  the  dollar.  They 
point   out    that   the    central    banks    which 
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could  thecx'etlcally  start  such  a  nin  ars  too 
aware  of  the  ultimately  disastrous  conse- 
quences for  their  own  economy  and  currency 
to  start  anything  so  sulcldaL 

I  agree  that  this  Is  no  doubt  true — Insofar 
as  purely  monetary  considerations  and  au- 
thorities are  concerned.  But  to  me  the  dan- 
ger lies  In  the  poUtical  factor,  which  they 
ignore — at  least  in  practically  all  public  "dis- 
cussion. Since  this  factor  precipitated  the 
run  that  wrecked  the  gold  exchange  standard 
in  1931,  let  us  turn  now  to  It. 

The  October  Freedom  &  Union  reprinted 
a  play-by-play  account,  published  in  the 
original  unabridged  edition  of  Union  Now 
in  1939,  of  how  power  poUtics  among  the 
Atlantic  nations  led  to  that  disaster  then. 
To  sum  it  up  briefly : 

The  Atlantic  powers,  especially  Germany 
and  France,  were  then  in  a  diplomatic  strug- 
gle to  increase  or  maintain  their  ratio  of 
armed  power — the  key  factor  for  national 
sovereignty.  The  Versailles  Treaty  had  dis- 
armed Germany,  but  the  League  Covenant 
had  pledged  that  the  victors  would  reduce 
their  own  arms  "to  the  lowest  point  consist- 
ent with  national  safety."  When  1931  be- 
gan Germany  had  vainly  sought  for  12  years 
to  get  this  coQunltment  carried  out — and 
thtia  Improve  Its  power  position.  On  Janu- 
ary 23,  1931,  I  reported  in  the  New  York 
Times  from  Geneva  that  the  League  Council 
had  finally  convoked  the  World  Disarmament 
Conference  to  meet  February  2,  1932.  In 
February  1931  the  British  succeeded  in  bring- 
ing the  French  and  Italians  into  the  arma- 
ments limitation  treaty  It  had  signed  with 
the  United  States  and  Japan  in  London  in 
1930.  Berlin  stispected  with  scxne  recMon. 
that  one  purpose  behind  this  was  to 
isolate  Germany  in  the  oomlng  world  con- 
ference, and  that  "the  hope  ot  real  land  dis- 
armament I  had  been  ]  sacrificed  to  Prance  by 
Britain  and  Italy  In  order  to  safeguard  their 
naval  Interests,"  and  keep  Germany  down. 

A  little  before  the  Franco-Italian  accord 
was  ready  to  be  signed,  Germany  struck 
back  with  an  econconlc  arm;  it  anno\inced 
on  March  22  that  It  had  farmed  a  customs 
union  with  Austria.  This  was  in  defiance 
of  the  Versailles  Treaty,  with  poUtical  im- 
plications which  the  French  and  Little 
Entente  could  not  accept — the  less  so  after 
Berlin  thereby  succeeded  In  killing  the  naval 
agreement.  They  sought  In  turn  to  kiU  the 
customs  union  with  their  monetary  arm; 
they  exploited  the  financial  difficulties  of  the 
Vienna  Credltanstalt  Bank  in  order  to  force 
Austria  to  desist.  They  did  not  intend  to 
wreck  the  gold  exchange  standard,  but  this 
diplomatic  maneuver  got  out  of  hand.  Thus 
began  in  mid-May  the  rtin  on  the  Austrian 
schUllng  that  led  to  the  pound's  devaluation 
4  months  later,  and  that  of  the  dollar  In 
1933. 

Now,  32  years  Uter,  It  is  President  de 
OauUe  who  feels  that  the  United  States  seeks 
to  keep  France  In  an  inferior  role  by  ex- 
cluding it  from  atomic  armaments,  and 
also  by  getting  Washington's  special  ally. 
Britain,  included  in  the  Common  Market 
so  that  it  can  advance  Anglo-American  pur- 
poses within  today's  custom  union.  Now 
France  is  determined  to  achieve  parity  with 
Britain  In  atomic  arms — as  Germany  was  in 
1931  to  achieve  it  with  France  in  land  arma- 
ments— ^whlle  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  seek  to  block  France  now 
as  Francs  sought  to  block  Germany  in  1981 
*  *  *  all  four  stiU  move  by  the  same  na- 
tional sovereignty  motives. 

Result:  Prance  has  blocked  all  the  efforts 
of  the  United  States  to  prevent  (from  its 
standpoint)  any  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons.  From  the  standpoint  of  Gen.  de 
Gaulle  and  many  Eiiropeans,  these  efforts 
really  aim  at  assuring  that  the  United  States 
will  continue  to  monopolise  atomic  power 
in  the  West  and  keep  Its  European  allies 
from  having  any  effective  voice  in  Its  use 
of  this  power. 


PABIS    rSARS    aUSSO-tJNITCD    STATES    DKAI. 

In  the  maneuvering  for  the  diplomatic 
power  which  a  nation  gets  from  arms  and 
allies,  President  de  Gaulle  has  also  defied 
the  Anglo-Saxons — as  he  calls  the  Anglo- 
Americans — ^by  vetcdng  British  entry  in  the 
Common  Market,  and  by  negotiating  the 
political  pact  which  has  made  Bonn  the 
tmeasy  special  ally  of  Paris.  To  this  pact 
several  other  factors  contributed,  notably 
(1)  mutual  comprehension,  after  two  World 
Wars,  of  the  necessity  of  Franco-German 
reconciliation;  (2)  mutual  desire  by  two 
governments,  proud  of  their  country's  im- 
portant past  role  in  history,  to  reassert  them- 
selves; (3)  mutual  confidence  bom  of  the 
strength  gained  through  the  Common  Mar- 
ket; and  (4)  longstanding  mutual  fear  that 
the  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  might 
one  day  make  a  deal  to  the  detrlnoent  of 
Franco-German  policy  as  regards  Berlin  and 
other  of  their  national  Interests. 

These  fears  have  been  strengthened  by  a 
series  of  events  since  August  1962.  The 
United  States  would  not  risk  its  cities  then 
In  atomic  war  to  stop  the  buUding  of  the 
wall  in  Berlin,  as  Paris  and  Bonn  were  wiU- 
ing  to  gamble  theirs — but  It  ran  this  risk  in 
October  over  Cuba.  There  Washington  de- 
cided its  national  Interest  required  this — 
without  giving  its  European  allies  any  real 
voice,  though  their  cities  and  lives  were  en- 
dangered by  its  decision. 

The  direct  communications  between 
Washington  and  Moscow  that  occurred  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis  left  the  allies  (as  well 
as  the  VS.  pubUc)  in  the  dark.  They  were 
followed  by  evidence — to  the  already  suspi- 
cious, at  least — of  a  secret  deal,  balancing  the 
uninspected  removal  of  Russian  minsllee 
with  a  U.S.  wink  at  the  continuance  of  Rus- 
sian troops  in  Cuba  and  removal  of  its  own 
missUe  bases  in  Turkey.  Thereafter  came 
the  establishment  at  the  "hot  line"  between 
Washington  and  Moscow — permanent,  di- 
rect, secret  communication  between  the 
Kremlin  dictator  and  the  American  Presi- 
dent— ^with  no  equivalent  speeding  of  U^S. 
communications  with  our  major  Buropean 
allies,  as  the  Republican  House  Conunlttee 
on  NATO  Unity  pointed  out. 

In  this  atmosphere  came  the  negotiations 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  by  the  "Anglo-Saxon" 
atomic  powers  with  Moscow.  President  de 
Gaulle  promptly  attacked  It.  Tb  him  it 
aimed  at  preserving  the  Amerloan-Brltlsh- 
Soviet  atomic  monop>oly  by  leaving  France 
the  ehoiee  of  either  abandoning  Its  atomic 
effort,  or  continuing  it  tinder  the  handicap 
of  being  moraUy  Isolated  (with  Red  China) 
from  the  hutulred  or  so  nations  that  bave 
signed  the  treaty.  He  chose  the  latter 
course. 

Inextricably  mixed  wtth  these  pr^tleal 
and  armaments  factors  are  the  economic 
and  monetary  sides  of  national  sovereignty. 
They  played  an  important  If  secondary  role 
In  precipitating  the  1931  run — ^but  a  major 
role  in  speeding  the  debacle  thereafter. 
What  is  the  situation  now? 

The  chronic  U.S.  gold  drain,  resulting  Irc«n 
the  continued  U.S.  balance-of-payments 
deficit,  and  the  relative  stagnancy  of  the  UjS. 
economy,  have  added  urgency  to  Washing- 
ton's need  to  expand  Its  agrlcultxiral  and 
other  exports  in  Surope.  Meanwhile  the 
economic  strength  the  Common  Market  has 
brought  Its  six  nations  has  made  It  harder 
for  Washington  to  deal  with  them.  The 
hopes  Washington  placed  In  its  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  were  chilling  even  before  the  De 
Gaulle  veto  of  British  entry  in  the  Common 
Market  left  them  Icebovmd. 

The  "chicken  war"  that  followed  concerns 
an  export  of  less  economic  than  political 
importance  to  the  United  States. 

On  the  Buropean  side,  Praooe  is  the  most 
important  agrlc\iltural  member  of  the  Com- 
mon Market.     Its  farmera  are  unhappy,  «b 
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are  those  In  the  United  States  It  has  power- 
tul  Incentives  to  niake  the  most  of  the  Com- 
mon Market  and  reduce  Imports  there  from 
the  United  States  and  others. 

Moreover,  all  the  major  Ck>mmon  Market 
nations  are  facing  serious  Inflationary  pres- 
sures. Between  1950  and  the  end  of  the 
first  quarter  of  1963.  the  Washington  Poet 
reports,  consumer  prices  rose  In  Prance  16.3 
percent.  In  Italy  13.7  percent.  In  Germany 
11.1  percent,  but  only  4.8  percent  In  the 
United  States.  This  has  now  led  the  French 
and  Italian  Governments  to  take  counter- 
measures,  which  the  Post  hopefully  con- 
clude* "may  ultimately  rebound  to  the  bene- 
fit" of  UB.  exports.  I  fear  the  Inflationary 
danger  wUl  hurt  the  dollar. 

Jacques  Ruelf,  the  leading  French  mone- 
tary authority,  has  long  maintained  that 
the  current  European  Inflation  Is  the  inevi- 
table result  of  the  gold  exchange  standard. 
A  veteran  of  its  1931  debacle,  he  drew  a  paral- 
lel, in  an  Important  article  2  years  ago. 
between  the  Inflationary  situation  preceding 
It  and  the  current  one  In  Europe.  He  has 
warned  of  the  danger  of  that  standard  crash- 
ing again  from  economic  and  monetary 
causes. 

Mr.  Rueir  has  long  advised  that  the  way 
foe  a  country  to  avoid  the  Inflationary  effects 
of  the  gold  exchange  standard  is  to  convert 
to  gold  all  the  dollar  portion  of  Its  central 
bank  reserves.  He  would  have  the  gold  ex- 
change standard  replaced  by  the  old  gold 
standard.  The  VS.  Treasury  strongly  op- 
poses this,  as  do  other  experts.  Mr.  Rueff 
Is  keenly  aware  of  the  danger  to  the  dollar, 
and  hence  to  Western  monetary  stability.  In 
any  substantial  conversion  of  foreign  dollar 
assets  into  gold.  He  urged  in  1961  that 
an  International  conference  be  called  to 
solve  the  problem  In  a  safe  and  sane  way, 
to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  panic  destroying 
the  gold  exchange  standard  again. 

Having  known  Mr.  Buefl  many  years,  I 
feel  sure  that  he  can  be  counted  on  to  throw 
his  great  influence  in  Paris  against  any  move 
that  would  risk  plvinglng  Atlantlca  into  an- 
other great  depression.  Since  he  master- 
minded the  successful  restoration  of  the 
franc  after  President  De  Gaulle  retiirned  to 
power  in  1968,  he  should  have  particular 
weight  with  the  general,  even  though  he 
Is  no  longer  in  the  Government. 

There  Is  this  difficulty,  however.  The  gen- 
eral does  not  have  Mr.  Rueff's  deep  under- 
standing of  economics  and  finance,  nor  does 
he  attach  to  them  as  high  importance  m 
Mr.  Rueff  does.  To  me.  President  De  Gaulle 
is  one  of  the  truly  great  statesmen  of  our 
time,  but  his  greatness — apart  from  his  char- 
acter and  writing — lies  in  his  work  in  the 
fields  he  knows  best  and  to  which  he  at- 
taches the  most  Importance,  the  political  and 
military  arms  of  national  sovereignty.  Too 
much  concentration  on  these,  combined  with 
not  enough  respect  for  economic  matters  or 
enough  understanding  of  the  causes  and 
consequences  of  a  world  monetary  crash, 
could  be  dangerous  to  the  dollar  in  present 
conditions. 

Perception  of  this  danger  grows  when  one 

considers    the    psychological    effects    of    the 

recent  conflicts  and  maneuvers  in  the  inter- 

r     locking  political,  military  and  economic  fac- 

r.     tors  of   Atlantic   power   politics.     Suspicion 

and  bitterness  have  mounted  In  both  camps. 

most  of  all  between  Paris  and  Washington. 

Each  seems  to  have  lost  its  sense  of  fairness 

and   objectivity.     Pride   and  prejudice  help 

keep  either  from  taking  the  first  step  toward 

understanding  the  opposing  point  of  view — 

putting  one's  self   honestly   in  the  other's 

■hdM.     Franco-American  distrust  seems  to 

!      gae  aa  bad  now  as  was  the  mutual  distrust 

iB^^between  Berlin  and  Paris  in  1931,  which  I 

i       saw  contribute  so  heavily  to  the  crash  then. 

In  these  circumstances,  it  would  seem  wise 

to  tdm  to  another  phase  of  the  situation 

which  Is  strangely  neglected  in  current  piublic 

discussions    of    the    dollar's    vulnerability. 


How  strong  are  the  monetary  arms  that  Paris 
and  Bonn  hold  in  the  diplomatic  maneuver- 
ing over  atomic  arms  and  East  Germany? 

The  danger  to  the  dollar  lies  In  the  U.S. 
short-term  obligations  to  foreigners  which 
it  must  convert  into  gold  on  demand.  How 
much  of  these  are  held  by  our  NATO  allies 
as  a  whole,  and  by  Paris  and  Bonn  in  par- 
ticular? 

The  August  Federal  Reserve  Bulletin  re- 
ported that  in  June  the  total  of  these  short- 
term  dollar  obligations  held  by  all  foreign 
countries — after  deducting  those  held  by  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  other  in- 
ternational organizations — was  $20,983  mil- 
lion. The  Bulletin  does  not  give  the  total 
for  the  NATO  nations,  but  by  adding  the 
individual  figures,  one  finds  that  in  June 
they  held  $11,749  million,  or  56  percent  of  the 
total.  As  for  the  present  power  of  the  Paris- 
Bonn  axis  In  relation  to  the  dollar,  here  are 
the  Bulletin  figures: 

Tabls  4. — Dollar  obligations,  convertible  into 
US.  gold — June  1963 

Million 

Held  by   France $1,718 

Held  by  German  RepuMlc 2.709 

Total.   Paris-Bonn 4,427 

U.S.  gold  available  to  meet  such  de- 
mand > _ 3,830 

U.S.  deficit 597 

>  After  deduction  of  $13  billion  earmarked 
for  U.S.  Internal  currency. 

Pari^  and  Bonn  thus  together  now  hold 
the  power  to  fwce  the  dollar  to  devaluate  (a 
power  they  have  held  for  some  time).  To 
Imperil  thus  the  Uj8.  economy,  and  the 
world's,  they  need  only  exercise  their  right 
to  turn  their  dollars  into  gold — if  they  are 
willing  to  risk  the  consequences. 

As  an  American,  who  not  so  long  ago 
was  a  monetary  policymaker,  said  to  me  re- 
cently when  I  discussed  this  with  him: 
"They  could  ruin  us,  either  of  them."  He 
did  not  believe  either  would  take  so  "sui- 
cidal" a  step,  but  the  fact  remains  that 
either  Is  in  position  to  do  this.  For  if 
Either  began  to  convert  even  a  substantial 
amount  of  their  dollars  into  gold,  other  gov- 
ernments would  Infer  that  Atlantic  power 
politics  had  reached  the  tough  stage  where 
they  had  better  convert  their  dollars  Into 
gold  before  the  United  States  devalued,  or 
declared  an  embargo.  And  the  run  would 
be  on. 

The  fln«.TM»iai  and  economic  effects  of 
even  an  Incipient  run  on  the  dollar  could 
be  accelerated  and  magnified  by  another 
factor  to  which  too  little  attention  is  being 
paid — the  amount  of  U.S.  corporate  securi- 
ties owned  abroad.  By  the  latest  oflicial  es- 
timate, the  total  at  the  end  of  1962  was 
$10.3  billion,  of  which  $7.7  billion  was 
held  in  Europe  and  $1.1  bUllon  In  Canada. 
Fear  of  a  run  on  the  dollar  would  give  the 
owners  of  these  secxuities  strong  incentive 
to  try  to  seU  them  before  any  U.S.  devalua- 
tion, or  embargo.  This  would  accelerate  a 
fall  in  Wall  Street. 

It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  the 
source  of  the  above  figures,  the  IDepartmcnt 
of  Commerce  Survey  of  Current  Business. 
August  1963.  also  puts  the  total  of  foreign 
corporate  securities  held  In  the  United 
States  at  the  end  of  1962  at  $6.4  billion. 
These  figures  do  not  include  a  much  great- 
er offsetting  factor,  direct  Investments;  the 
total  at  the  end  of  1962  given  for  those  of 
the  United  States  abroad  was  $37  billion,  with 
$7.6  billion  of  foreign  direct  investments  In 
the  United  States.  The  fact  that  the  United 
States  holds  these  powerful  arms  helps  de- 
ter a  run.  But  once  a  run  began  and  the 
United  States  fought  back  with  them,  the 
nations  thus  endangered  wotild  not  lack 
means  of  reprisal.  Such  a  fight  would  profit 
only  communism  in  the  end. 

! 
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Let  us  note  another  reassuring  fact:  not 
only  is  It  highly  unlikely  that  any  non- 
Conununlst  government  would  deliberately 
aim  to  wreck  the  dollar,  but  the  area  where 
Franco- American  cooperation  has  remained 
best  is  the  monetary  one.  As  late  as  July 
10  Edwin  L.  Dale.  Jr..  the  very  able  corre- 
spondent of  the  New  York  Times,  cabled 
from  Paris: 

"The  French  Government  decided  today  to 
repay  In  advance  more  than  $200  million  of 
its  foreign  debt,  the  great  bulk  of  It  to  the 
United  States.  The  repayment  •  •  •  will 
help  the  U.S.  balance  of  payments  and  cut 
American  gold  losses.  Today's  decision  Is 
further  evidence  that  France,  despite  her 
sharp  differences  with  the  United  SUtes  on 
political  and  defense  matters,  intends  to 
continue  her  role  in  the  many-sided  inter- 
national cooperative  effort  on  the  monetary 
front. 

"France  for  several  years  has  had  the 
world's  largest  surplus  in  her  balance  ol 
payn\ents.  which  Is  reflected  in  a  rapid  build- 
up of  her  holdings  In  dollars.  These  dollars 
can  be  used  to  buy  gold  In  the  United  State* 
and  some  have  been.  To  the  extent  that 
they  are  used  to  repay  debt  in  advance,  they 
are  not  converted  Into  gold.  Thus  the  U.S. 
gold  loss  is  reduced."  * 

Even  so.  the  belief  that  the  dollar  will  re- 
main safe  because  lU  fall  would  bring  dis- 
aster to  all  is  as  open  to  doubt  as  similar 
reasoning  that  "the  bcUance  of  terror"  will 
preserve  peace.  I  recall  reading  In  edito- 
rials of  1914  that  the  desUuctlvenees  of  the 
new  "high  explosive  shells"  would  prevent 
war  then.  I  also  read  editorials  In  the  late 
1930's  that  the  poison  gas  "balance  of  terror** 
would  prevent  World  War  II.  The  belief 
that  this  balance  will  prevent  atomic  war 
now  is  even  more  widespread,  but  it  did  not 
keep  the  world  from  that  brink  only  a  year 
ago  in  Cuba. 

There  remains  the  fact  that  catastjx^he 
can  occur  on  the  monetary  as  well  as  the 
atomic  front  of  power  politics,  without  its 
being  intended.  In  1931  both  Germany  and 
France  had  painful  recent  memories  of  the 
miseries  of  postwar  depreciation  of  the  mark 
and  franc — very  powerful  Incentive  to  pre- 
serve the  gold  standard  which  had  restored 
them  to  financial  health.  Had  either  gov- 
ernment dreamed  that  their  disarmament 
maneuvering  In  early  1931  would  wreck  that 
standard.  I  am  convinced  neither  would  have 
made  even  the  relatively  mlncx-  moves  they 
actually  made  In  Austria.'  But  Paris  and 
Berlin  believed  they  were  playing  with  cards, 
not  with  monetary  fire.  It  was  the  old  story 
ol  the  little  campfire  the  hunters  started 
only  to  warm  themselves,  and  which  set  the 
dry  forest  ablaze  while  they  slept  aiul  de- 
stroyed them  along  with  the  woods. 

In  present  conditions  the  temptation  for 
President  de  Gaulle  to  play  with  monetary 
fire  is— despite  the  strong  misgivings  of  his 
German  partner — already  great,  and  will  very 
probably  grow.  For  one  thing,  the  contrast 
between  the  situation  in  the  United  SUtes 
and  In  Framce  before  he  came  to  power  in 
1958,  and  the  situation  now  has  served  to 
give  hln\  a  confidence  In  his  own  Judgment 
in  the  monetary-economic  area  he  lacked 
before.  In  1967  the  French  economy  and 
franc  were  In  a  sad  state,  while  the  dollar 
was  riding  high.  Now.  after  5Vi  years  of 
his  regime,  his  franc  is  back  to  the  pre- World 
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^In  1962  France  had  already  helped  the 
dollar  In  this  way  by  repaying  In  advance 
$470  million  of  its  debt  to  the  United  SUtes. 
Further  such  help  is.  howevw.  limited,  since 
only  $600  million  of  the  French  foreign  debt 
remain  ouUUnding. 

*  After  the  consequences  caused  even  the 
United  SUtes  to  abandon  gold  In  ecu-ly  1933. 
France  ardently  led  the  vain  fi^t  at  the 
London  Monetary  Conference  later  tliat 
year  for  restoration  of  the  gold  exchange 
sUndard. 


W*r  I  ratio  of  roughly  flT«  to  the  dollar  and  Is 
riding  high  while  the  dollar  has  become 
vulnerable.  In  those  few  years  the  reserves 
behind  the  franc  have  more  than  quadrupled, 
despite  the  Algerian  war  burden,  while  the 
gold  behind  the  dollar  has  sunk  from  $22,- 
857  to  $16,830  mmion--almoet  a  third.  It  is 
France  that  Is  now  annually  leading  the 
world  in  balance-of-paymenU  surpliis,  and 
the  United  SUtes  that  is  In  chronic  deficit. 
After  only  4  years  as  President.  General  de 
Gaulle  was  helping — at  Washington's  re- 
quest— to  keep  the  dollar  sUble  by  repay- 
ing In  advance  money  bis  predecessors  had 
borrowed  from  the  United  SUte*  to  check 
the  franc's  decline. 

All  this  will  be  news  to  most  Americans, 
but  President  de  Gaulle  wo\ild  have  been 
more  than  human  had  he  not  stressed  this 
contrast  as  he  did  In  his  press  conference  on 
July  29: 

"To  my  mind,  these  present  differences 
politically  with  the  United  SUtes  are  purely 
and  simply  the  result  of  the  Intrinsic  changes 
which  took  place  In  the  last  few  years  and 
which  are  continuing  with  regard  to  the 
absolute  and  relative  situation  of  the  United 
States  and  France.  France  had  been  ma- 
terially and  morally  destroyed  by  the  col- 
lapse of  1940.    •   •   • 

"It  was  fr<Mn  America  that  It  received  the 
weapons  for  lU  soldiers.  France's  security 
was  dependent  entirely  on  Ito  protection. 
*  *  *  But  it  happens  that,  since  then, 
France's  position  has  considerably  changed. 
lU  new  institutions  put  it  in  position  to 
wish,  and  to  act.  lU  Internal  development 
brings  It  prosperity  and  gives  It  access  to  the 
means  of  power.  It  has  restored  Its  cur- 
rency, Its  finances,  lU  balance  of  trade,  to 
such  an  extent  that,  from  this  standpoint.  It 
no  longer  needs  anyone.  *  •  •  And  so.  far 
from  borrowing  from  othars,  particularly  the 
Americans,  It  Is  paying  back  Its  debts  to  them 
and  even  on  occasion  Is  granting  them  cer- 
tain facilities.    •   •   • 

"Furthermore,  the  biirden  for  the  United 
States  of  Its  financial  support  to  many  states 
and  the  military  forces  It  maintains  abroad 
cannot  but  weigh  heavily  on  it.  •  •  •  p^r 
these  reasons  the  balance  of  paymento  and 
the  dollar  problem  of  the  United  States  are 
becoming  essential  concerns." 

General  de  Gaulle  would  also  be  more  than 
human  if,  now  that  domestic  inflation 
threatens  the  Impressive  financial  record  of 
his  regime,  he  were  not  Umpted  to  fellow 
the  experU  who  would  correct  this  by  con- 
verting France's  dollar  holdings  Into  gold. 
And  he  might  not  do  this  as  cautiously  as 
they  recommend. 

The  general  would  be  far  more  than  hu- 
man if  he  were  not  also  tempted  to  use  this 
monetary  arm— his  most  effective  one  In  the 
power  politics  game — for  the  further  pur- 
pose of  preventing  the  United  States  from 
making  the  deal  he  fears  Russia  la  enticing 
It  to  make  at  the  expense  of  France  and 
Germany.  In  his  press  conference  July  29 
he  noted  that  "the  United  States  sees  tempt- 
ing prospects  opening**  now  for  agreement 
with  Moscow,  and  added : 

"Hence  all  the  separate  negotiations  be- 
tween the  Anglo-Saxons  and  the  Sovleta 
which,  starting  with  the  limited  agreement 
on  nuclear  testing,  seem  likely  to  be  extended 
to  other  questions,  notably  European  ones, 
until  now  In  the  absence  of  the  Europeans, 
which  clearly  goes  against  the  views  of 
France." 

What  a  temptation  for  General  de  Gaulle 
to  seek  to  check  both  the  inflationary  and 
Russian  dangers  to  France  by  giving  the 
"brash  young  man"  In  the  Whlta  House  at 
least  a  little  rap  on  the  dollar  knuckles  to 
remind  him  that,  however  powerful  he  Is  In 
atomic  weapons,  the  France  he  snubbed  in 
1961  now  has  the  monetary  whlphand  and 
might  wreck  the  dollar — even  during  a  presi- 
dential campaign — If  he  persisted  In  his 
atomic  and  Russian  policies. 


I  have  a  very  high  opinion  of  the  general, 
and  some  reason  to  think  that  he  woula 
accept  the  kind  of  Atlantic  federation  I  ad- 
vocate, if  it  were  offered  by  Washington. 
And  so  I  have  some  hope  that  he  will  wait 
at  least  until  after  the  next  U.S.  presidential 
election  before  giving  the  White  House  too 
risky  a  monetary  rap.  But  the  administra- 
tion and  the  vast  majority  of  the  U.S.  press 
and  public  seem  convinced  that  General  de 
Gaulle  is  obsessed  with  nationalistic  gran- 
deur, and  excessively  human  In  such  tralta 
as  pride.  How  they  can  still  expect  him.  as 
they  implicitly  do,  to  be  wise  and  saintly 
enough  not  to  use  his  monetary  arm  no  mat- 
tar  what  Washington  says  and  does  is  quite 
beyond  my  understanding. 

My  own  fears,  and  their  dim  view  of  Gen- 
eral de  Gaulle,  rather  than  their  paradoxical 
hopes,  were  strengthened  by  this  report  in 
the  Washington  Post,  Septeml>er  24: 

"Indignation  over  Prime  Minister  Georges 
Pompidou 's  charge  yesterday  that  Americans 
are  involved  in  an  Internal  and  external  con- 
spiracy against  the  De  Gaulle  regime  seems 
to  have  distracted  attention  from  a  possibly 
more  ominous  passage  contained  in  the  same 
speech.  This  was  a  hint  that  France  Is  con- 
sidering tossing  some  sort  of  brick  into  the 
international  monetary  pool.  •  •  • 

"  "We  have  been  reproached  for  not  attack- 
ing the  deepest  cause  of  inflation,*  Pompidou 
said,  'that  is  to  say.  the  present  form  of  the 
international  monetary  system.  This  Is  an 
aspect  of  the  situation  that  we  have  by  no 
means  neglected.' 

"This  recalls  a  campaign  In  the  economic 
dally.  Les  Echo*,  a  few  weeks  ago  which  went 
so  far  as  to  suggest  that  a  healthful  devalxxa- 
tlon  of  the  dollar  might  be  forced  on  the 
United  SUtes  by  a  demand  for  the  conver- 
sion of  France's  dollar  holdings  Into  gold." 

There  are,  of  course,  differences  between 
the  present  danger  to  the  gold  exchange  and 
the  situation  that  wrecked  It  In  1931,  as  well 
as  the  similarities  I  have  dwelt  on.  The 
hopeful  differences  Include  these :  The  West- 
em  World  Is  not  already  In  a  depression  now 
as  it  was  in  1931.  There  is  better  protection 
within  the  United  States  against  the  1929 
type  of  Wall  Street  crash,  and  against  xuiem- 
ployment.  Much  more  Is  known,  at  least  by 
experta,  of  the  short-term  debt  factor.  The 
central  banks  and  treasuries  of  the  Atlantic 
democracies.  Including  notably  those  of  the 
United  States,  cooperate  Internationally 
much  better  now.  The  reparatlons-war-debta 
tangle  no  longer  enters  the  picture. 

At  least  one  difference,  however.  Is  omi- 
nous: Conununist  Russia,  which  was  not 
strong  enough  In  any  arm  of  power  politics  to 
play  an  important  role  in  1931.  now  Is  a 
major  player.  Only  Communist  dictatorship 
can  hope  to  gain  from  the  wrecking  of  the 
gold  exchange  standard  now — as  Nazi  dicta- 
torship did  In  1931 — and  it  can  hope  to  gain 
immensely. 

DEPR^UUOK  WOT7I.D  BKHZTTr  SOTIXTS 

Whereas  Russia  would  suffer  fearfully  if  it 
sought  to  win  the  world  by  the  atomic  arm, 
it  would  suffer  relatively  little  from  a  crash 
of  the  dollar.  The  resulting  depression  would 
create  Instead  the  moet  favorable  conditions 
for  communism  to  take  over  much  of  the 
non-Communist  world  intact,  by  subversion 
within. 

Moecow's  best  way  to  achieve  this  Is  to 
push  ahead  on  the  course  it  is  now  follow- 
ing: By  fostering  the  hope  In  Washington 
that  such  things  as  Russia's  Ideological  row 
with  Red  China,  its  crop  shortage,  its  ability 
to  help  the  dollar  by  paying  in  gold  for  U.S. 
wheat,  ita  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  and 
other  straws  indicating  a  general  mellowing 
In  Moscow,  have  opened  the  door  now  to 
agreement  on  more  and  more  hnportant 
matters. 

This  lures  Washington  away  from  the  task 
of  imiting  Atlantlca  effectively  and  into  di- 
rect negotiations  with  Moscow.  It  disunite* 
Atlantlca  particularly  by  the  hope  the  latter 


rouse  In  London  and  the  fear  they  inspire  In 
Paris  and  Bonn — thus  tightening  the  existing 
tension  between  not  merely  the  United  SUtes 
and  France  but  between  London  and  Paris- 
Bonn  while  drawing  the  latter  two  together. 
It  adds  to  Atlantic  disunion  generally  by  les- 
sening the  fear  of  Russia  that  brotight  NATO 
into  being  and  has  remained  ita  major 
cementing  force. 

Present  Elremlin  policy  develops,  in  short, 
the  conditions  In  which  ptower  politics  among 
the  Atlantic  democracies  could  again,  as  in 
1931,  wreck  the  gold  exchange  standard, 
spread  depression,  and  divide  them  ruinously. 
For  whereas  military  danger  tends  to  unite 
them,  economic-monetary  danger  is  divisive. 

By  pushing  Ite  current  policy,  the  Kremlin 
can  hope  to  achieve  these  resulta  before  it 
has  had  to  reward  Washington's  hopes  with 
anything  more  than  Illusory  concessions.  At 
the  same  time  It  thus  adds  world-ranging 
wingpKDwer  to  the  image  of  Russia  as  the  dove 
of  peace.  Success  should  also  bring  Bed 
China  to  heel,  by  proving  how  much  craftier 
and  safer  is  Mr.  K.'s  way  of  "burying"  us  tium 
Mr.  Mao's.  Even  Machlavedll  could  not  have 
devised  a  better  policy  for  advancing  commu- 
nism and  destroying  free  enterprise,  and  all 
the  other  freedoms,  than  the  lead  Moscow 
now  gives  and  Washington  follows. 

In  my  balance,  this  ominous  difference  be- 
tween the  situation  In  1931  and  1963  out- 
weighs the  hopeful  difference*. 


i      MORE  MANAGED  NEWS? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  Yoi*  fMr. 
Barbt]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
trqudeous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore,  is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  proc- 
ess of  managing  the  news  apparently 
means  that  newsmen  must  be  managed 
to  achieve  the  necessary  results. 

Those  who  hold  great  power  in  public 
or  private  life  have  the  capacity  to  in- 
fluence the  working  press.  They  do  so 
by  giving  or  withholding  news.  They  do 
so  by  "other"  favors  which  produce  a 
desire  to  cooperate  on  the  part  of  the 
newsmen. 

Thus,  the  newsman  is  to  some  extent 
subject  to  pressures  from  the  very  pow- 
erful people  in  public  life.  This,  of 
course,  is  no  reflection  on  the  newsmen, 
rather  it  is  a  reflection  upon  those  who 
use  improper  methods  to  secure  their 
ends.  The  following  article  from  the 
Los  Angeles  Times  entitled  ""Press  Sees 
Two  Sides  of  White  House,"  by  Robert 
S.  Allen  and  Paul  Scott,  is  illustrative  of 
the  problem.     I  quote : 

Pasas  SxsB  Two  Smcs  or  Warn  House 
( By  Robert  8.  Allen  and  Paul  Soott) 

The  Kennedy  administration,  always  ex- 
tremely publicity  conscious,  has  come  up 
with  a  new  status  symbol. 

It  Is  a  White  House  "master  list"  of  news- 
men. 

For  those  enshrined  on  this  select  roU 
there  Is  an  extensive  assortment  of  social 
and  professional  benefito  and  favors. 

Socially,  there  are  invitations  to  the  nu- 
merous White  House  functions  and  parties, 
including  Intimate  dinners,  dances,  and 
other  eventa;  tripe  on  the  President's  planes, 
yachU,  and  other  conveyances;  vlslta  to  bis 
various  weekend  and  vacation  domiciles;  and 
other  personal  treato  and  pleasure*. 
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Professionally,  newsmen  on  the  "master 
list"  enjoy  so-called  "background  briefings" 
by  the  President,  members  of  his  staff  and 
other  "authorities";  news  tips:  Interviews 
and  other  special  tldblta.  and  the  privilege 
of  launching  "trial  balloons"  in  the  guise  of 
exclusive  stories. 

Bzistence  of  this  unique  "master  list"  was 
revealed  by  Its  principal  keeper— White 
House  press  secretary  Pierre  Salinger  (a 
newspaperman  himself  once). 

An  influential  Democrat,  during  a  call  at 
the  White  House,  dropped  In  on  Salinger  and 
Introduced  a  reporter,  stressing  their  warm 
friendship       Salinger    responded    cordially. 

"Haven't  I  seen  you  around  here  recently?" 
he  asked. 

"You  probably  have."  said  the  correspond- 
ent, "I've  attended  some  of  the  press  con- 
ferences." 

"Olad  to  have  you  with  us,"  beamed  Sal- 
inger. "We  try  to  take  care  of  our  friends. 
Prom  now  on  your  name  will  be  on  the  "mas- 
ter lUt."  You  will  be  In  on  everything;  back- 
ground briefings,  news  tips,  and  all  the  rest. 
I'm  sure  you  wUl  find  It  worthwhile." 

Newsmen  trying  to  keep  track  of  President 
Kennedy's  backstage  manipulations  on  the 
embattled  civil  rights  bill  In  Its  tortuous 
course  through  the  House  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee had  a  quite  different  experience  with 
Salinger. 

On  the  basis  of  the  record,  he  apparently 
deliberately  tried  to  mislead  them,  as  follows: 
On  Capitol  Hill  they  were  told  by  House 
Democratic  leaders  they  had  a  conference 
slated  with  the  President  at  4  pjn.  Salinger 
flatly  denied  it.  He  emphatically  asserted. 
"No  such  meeting  Is  scheduled." 

Newsman:  "But  the  press  wires  say  the 
Democratic  leaders  told  them  they  do  have 
such  a  meeting  with  the  President." 

Scdlnger:  "I  am  not  responsible  for  what 
the  wires  put  out.  There  la  no  meeting 
scheduled." 

Newsman :  "Do  you  think  It  Is  likely  to  be 
scheduled  later?" 

Salinger:  "I  talked  to  the  President  Just 
about  6  minutes  ago,  and  he  has  no  plans 
to  meet  anyone.  The  Inference  in  yo\ir 
question  Is  that  we  do  have  a  meeting  for 
4  o'clock  that  will  be  discovered  later.  That 
Is  not  true.  We  have  no  meeting  scheduled 
for  4  o'clock." 

At  3:58  p.m.,  Salinger  notified  the  news- 
men that  the  President  was  about  to  meet 
with  Speaker  John  McCobmack,  Democrat, 
of  Massachusetts,  and  other  Hovise  leaders 
on  the  civil  rights  legislation. 

Later,  when  asked  about  this  contradiction, 
Salinger  claimed  the  4  o'clock  meeting  had 
not  been  scheduled  until  3:30  p.m. 

Senator  Joseph  Clakk,  dour  Pennsyl- 
vania Democrat,  is  a  millionaire  several  times 
over,  but  he  balked  like  a  mule  when  it 
came  to  forking  over  faSO  for  a  ticket  to  a 
party  fund-raising  affair. 

When  the  President  went  to  Philadelphia 
last  week  to  put  In  a  campaign  plug  for 
Democratic  Mayor  Tate,  the  local  party  or- 
ganization, at  national  committee  spurring, 
gave  a  reception  for  the  President  with  a  •250 
admittance  charge.  Purpose  of  the  affair  was 
to  raise  some  $50,000  for  the  national  com- 
mittee. 

Several  hundred  local  and  State  Demo- 
cratic leaders  were  invited,  among  them 
CuuiK,  the  party's  lone  Pennsylvania  Senator. 
The  day  before  the  reception.  Clame's 
office  telephoned  the  local  organization  and 
complained  he  hadn't  received  his  ticket. 
This  drew  the  immediate  reply,  "We  haven't 
got  his  check  yet.    No  check,  no  ticket." 

"Do  you  mean  that  the  Senator  has  to 
pay?"  was  the  astonished  exclamation. 

To  those  newsmen  who  are  not  for- 
tunate enough  to  be  on  the  "master 
list,"  my  condolences.     Any  system  of 


favoritism  or  nepotism  Is  going  to  pro- 
duce the  privileged  few  at  the  expense 
of  the  many. 


THE  LATE  CONGRESSMAN  HJALMAR 
NYGAARD 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Andrews)  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  great  privilege  to  have 
been  elected  to  represent  the  First  Dis- 
trict of  North  Dakota  which  had  been 
served  so  ably  and  well  by  my  longtime 
friend,  the  late  Hjalmar  Nygaard. 

Hjalmar  was  a  man  who  deeply  en- 
joyed serving  the  people,  whether  It  was 
his  local  townspeople  In  Enderlin.  the 
State  of  North  Dakota  which  he  served 
with  such  distinction  during  his  12  years 
In  the  legislature,  or  all  the  people  of 
America  whom  he  represented  here  in 
Congress.  His  life  was  dedicated  to  serv- 
ice. 

Here  was  a  man  who  was  very  proud 
to  be  an  American,  and  he  was  very  con- 
cerned with  the  rights  and  feelings  of  the 
individual.  Although  he  was  a  quiet 
man,  when  he  spoke  out  he  was  firm 
in  behalf  of  those  principles  in  which 
he  believed  and  by  which  he  lived. 

Hjalmar  Nygaard  has  left  an  Indelible 
mark  on  the  history  of  North  Dakota  and 
the  United  States.  The  Nation  has  lost 
a  Congressman,  true,  but  North  Dakota 
has  lost  one  of  the  finest  men  she  has 
ever  produced. 


However,  the  continuing  decline  in  U.S. 
exploration  and  drilling  ever  since  1956 
constitutes  ample  evidence  that  the  level 
of  imports  under  the  mandatory  pro- 
gram have  been  set  too  high  to  have  any 
corrective  influence.  Exploratory  crew 
activity  in  the  United  States  has  been 
reduced  by  more  than  50  percent.  Total 
wells  drilled  are  down  24  percent.  Wild- 
cat wells  show  a  decrease  of  35  percent. 
The  number  of  rotary  rigs  in  operation 
has  decreased  by  more  than  40  p>ercent 
and  trained,  hard-to-replace,  drilling 
personnel  are  leaving  the  drilling  busi- 
ness which  is  experiencing  almost  de- 
pression conditions. 

The  most  serious  threat  to  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time  ap];}ears  to  be  increased 
imports  from  Canada.  It  is  understood 
that  strong  efforts  are  now  being  made 
to  further  substantially  increase  imports 
from  Csmada.  During  the  past  year,  im- 
ports from  Canada  have  been  fairly  well 
stabilized  as  a  result  of  an  understand- 
ing reached  between  our  Government  and 
that  of  Canada.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, there  has  been  a  change  in  the  Ca- 
nadian Government  and  the  position  of 
the  present  government  is  uncertain. 
This  becomes  a  vital  matter  since  any 
increase  in  Canadian  imports,  without  a 
commensurate  decrease  from  other 
sources,  would  present  a  serious  threat 
to  the  effectiveness  of  the  entire  present 
program. 

As  shown  in  the  following  table  over- 
land imports  from  Canada  have  in- 
creased substantially  since  1959: 

|In  bom-la  daily] 


DEPRESSED  ECONOMIC  CONDITIONS 

STILL    STYMIE    VITAL    DRILLINO 

ACTIVITY 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  MontoyaI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  despite 
continuing  advances  in  scientific  tech- 
niques, new  oil  and  gas  reserves  are 
found  only  by  the  actual  drilling  of  test 
wells.  Less  drilling  means  less  oil  and 
gas  discovered. 

Declines  in  drilling  activity  are  not  due 
to  any  lack  of  locations  to  drill  but  are 
largely  the  result  of  depressed  economic 
conditions  in  the  producing  industry 
caused  by  rising  costs,  declining  oil 
prices  and  severe  oversupply  conditions 
both  in  the  United  States  and  every 
major  producing  area  of  the  world. 

Experience  provides  Increasing  evi- 
dence that  an  effective  program  for  con- 
trolling foreign  oil  Imports  is  essential 
in  the  interest  of  national  security.  The 
Government's  mandatory  oil  Import  pro- 
gram has  now  been  in  effect  for  almost 
5  years. 


Districts 
I-IV  (east 
of  Rookka) 

Dbtrict  V 
(west  coiwt) 

Total 

1B59 

G6.000 

66.000 

9R.000 

115.000 

126,000 

36.000 

49.000 

91.000 

124. 000 

137.000 

92.0110 

1060  

11^  001) 

1961 

1M.0OO 

1962 

239,000 

1963  (1st  6 
months) 

263,000 

In  addition  to  the  threat  of  increased 
Canadian  Imports,  the  program  should 
be  tightened  up  in  several  other  respects, 
for  example: 

BX  DISTUCTS  I-IV  (EAST  OF  KOCKIKS) 

In  several  resijects  the  present  pro- 
gram Involves  estimates  rather  than  be- 
ing based  on  actual  past  experience.  For 
example,  the  level  of  Imports  in  districts 
I-IV  Is  based  upon  estimates  of  domestic 
production  for  the  period  under  consid- 
eration rather  than  actual  production 
during  a  prior  period.  This  injects  un- 
certainty which  casts  doubts  on  the 
integrity  of  the  program  even  though  the 
margin  of  error  In  the  estimates  may  be 
quite  small. 

Another  source  of  imcertainty  involves 
Imports  from  Canada.  Actual  overland 
imports  of  oil  from  Canada  during  the 
first  half  of  1963  exceeded  the  Depai-t- 
ment  of  Interior  estimate  by  6,000  barrels 
per  day  in  district  I-IV  and  by  6,500  bar- 
rels daily  in  district  V — west  coast — or  a 
total  of  12.500  barrels  dally.  Further, 
under  the  present  program  no  provision 
exists  for  correcting  differences  between 
estimated  overland  Imports  and  actual 
volumes  received. 


1963 
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DISTUCT    V     (WBBT    COAST) 

The  level  of  imports  into  district  V  Is 
determined  as  the  amount  necessary  to 
supplement  domestic  availability.  The 
determination  of  domestic  availability, 
therefore,  becomes  important 

Calculation  of  availability  in  district 
V — west  coast — should  be  based  on  the 
full  availability  of  supplies  from  all  U.S. 
areas.  Including  the  maxlmvun  capacity 
of  pipelines  into  the  area.  At  present, 
for  example,  the  pipeline  from  the  Pom- 
Comers  area  has  a  capacity  of  80,000 
barrels  daily  and  is  capable  of  being  sub- 
stantially expanded.  Yet,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  in  determining  the  level 
of  Imports  estimates  the  availability 
through  this  line  as  only  70.000  barrels 
dally.  The  program  should  serve  to: 
First,  encourage  the  exploration  for  and 
development  of  oil  In  district  V;  and 
second,  encourage  the  movement  of  oil 
from  other  domestic  areas  of  oversupply 
Into  the  deficit  area.  The  program 
should  provide  incentives  that  would 
serve  these  two  objectives. 


WORLDS  GREATEST  SHOWMAN 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
has  been  my  privilege,  since  coming  to 
Congress,  to  represent  a  part  of  the  great 
motion  picture  industry  of  California. 
No  one  will  deny  that  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury it  has  contributed  to  the  swift  de- 
velopment of  California  as  well  as  to  our 
Nation  in  many  recorded  and  unrecorded 
ways. 

This  phenomenon  runs  a  close  parallel 
to  the  birth  and  growth  of  its  motion 
picture  industry  which  has  nurtured  and 
helped  build  radio  and  television  as  sup- 
plementary mass  media  of  entertain- 
ment and  information.  Amongst  the 
companies  in  my  district  which  have 
been  outstanding  in  leadership  in  this 
area  Is  Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer,  whose 
roaring  lion  has  become  a  national  sym- 
bol. There  is  no  single  person  to  whom 
this  awihievement  owes  more  than  to  the 
man  known  around  the  globe  as  "The 
World's  Greatest  Showman" — Cecil  B. 
E>eMille.  Although  he  was  born  in  1881 
near  Ashfleld.  Mass..  California  is  proud 
to  claim  him  as  its  son — even  if  by  adop- 
tion, for  without  his  pioneering  efforts 
one  doubts  whether  Hollywood  and  its 
environs,  such  as  Culver  City,  ever  would 
have  become  the  world's  entertairunent 
capitol. 

I  deem  it  a  privilege  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
the  fact  that  we  are  approaching  the 
50th  aimiversary  of  the  first  full-length 
motion  picture.  "The  Squaw  Man,"  pro- 
duced by  DeMille  at  a  cost  of  $15,000 
from  a  bam  which  he  had  rented  in  a 
little-known  suburb  of  Los  Angeles 
called  Hollywood. 

History  designates  DeMille  as  the 
world's  most  successful  producer-direc- 
tor whose  films  have  grossed   over  $1 


billion.  In  1923,  he  produced  his  first 
big  silent  movie  spectacular.  "The  Ten 
Commandments,"  and  in  1956,  DeMille 
brought  out  its  second  version — this  time 
in  color  and  with  sound.  The  evangelist, 
Billy  Graham,  has  referred  to  him  as  "a 
prophet  in  celluloid  who  had  the  privi- 
lege in  bringing  some  of  the  word  of  God 
to  more  people  than  any  other  man." 
DeMille  also  will  be  remembered  as  the 
owner  and  developer  of  the  first  com- 
mercial airline  in  the  United  States — the 
man  who  took  complete  charge  of  the 
Holl3rwood  bond  drive  In  World  War  n — 
the  man  who  designed  the  regulation 
uniforms  in  use  today  at  the  Air  Force 
Academy  in  Colorado  Springs.  Whether 
he  was  filming  a  Bible  drama,  the  story 
of  the  Union  Pacific,  Cleopatra  or  "The 
Plainsman,"  whatever  DeMille  did,  he 
did  profitably  with  distinction  and  honor. 
His  career  of  45  years  in  turning  out 
movie  spectaculars  may  well  serve  as  an 
example  of  what  a  citizen's  enterprise 
and  dedication  to  work  can  accomplish 
in  a  democracy  such  as  ours. 

That  is  why  I  believe  the  Nation  is  in- 
debted to  Metro-Cjroldwyn-Mayer  Tele- 
vision for  its  distinguished  production  of 
"The  World's  Greatest  Showman,"  the 
legend  of  Cecil  B.  DeMille.  which  will  be 
presented  as  a  90-minute  color  spec- 
tacular on  the  NBC-TV  network,  Sunday, 
December  1,  with  many  of  movieland's 
past  brightest  stars  contributing  their 
services  in  tribute  to  a  truly  great  Ameri- 
can. 

PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  vote  on  the  public  works  bill  I  was 
unavoidably  detained.  Had  I  been 
present  and  voting,  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

f 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  ON 
WEDNESDAY 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  address  a  question  to  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana.  There  have  been  reports  on 
the  floor  this  afternoon  that  the  legisla- 
tion scheduled  for  tomorrow  would  not 
be  taken  up.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
whether  the  legislation  previously  sched- 
uled for  tomorrow  will  be  considered? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  The  legislation  previ- 
ously scheduled  for  tomorrow  will  be 
taken  up  as  scheduled. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSBCI.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday was  the  45  th  anniversary  of  Lat- 
vian Independence  Day.  Unfortunately, 
this  event  was  commemorated  in  the 
free  world  areas  with  a  necessary  feeling 
of  sadness,  as  Latvian  refugees  keeping 
alive  the  hlstor|c  nature  of  the  occasion, 
could  not  truly  celebrate. 

The  people  of  Latvia  itself  are  not 
permitted  to  celebrate  their  true  Inde- 
pendence Day  which,  incidentally,  was 
achieved  at  the  expense  of  the  original 
Russian  Communist  government. 

At  the  present  time  the  Soviet  Union, 
in  its  deliberate  policy  of  suppressing 
the  nationalistic  spirit.  Is  implementing 
plans  to  eliminate  the  structure  of  the 
fictitious  independence  of  the  Soviet  So- 
cialist Republics,  and  create  regional 
governmental  structures  rather  than  the 
historic  nationality  lines.  The  purpose 
is  to  scatter  nationalistic  opposition. 

I  earnestly  appeal  to  all  American  of 
Latvian  origin  and  to  Latvian  emigree 
groups  throughout  the  free  world  to 
maintain  their  spirit  and  determination 
to  work  for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to 
their  homeland.  The  most  important 
point  to  emphasize  is  that  freedom  will 
not  be  achieved  for  Latvia  or  any  other 
captive  nation  of  communism  If  the  ad- 
ministration follows  its  policy  of  coex- 
istence with  the  Soviet  Union.  We  must 
defy  those  who  would  surrender  sJl  of 
Eastern  Europe  to  permanent  Commu- 
nist domination. 

The  brave  people  of  Latvia  suffered 
under  centuries  of  czarist  tyranny  and 
were  rapidly  developing  their  little  land 
when  treacherously  engiUf  ed  by  the  Reds 
in  1940. 

Certainly  justice  will  trivmiph.  In 
commemorating  the  45th  anniversary  of 
Latviim  Independence,  we  look  forward 
to  the  ultimate  restoration  of  freedom 
to  that  brave  little  nation,  when  its  peo- 
ple will  once  again  control  their  own 
democratic  form  of  government  and  gain 
freedom  from  the  oppressive  dogmas  of 
communism. 


THE  45TH  ANNIVERSARY  OF 
LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  nimols  [Mr.  Dbk- 
wiNSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Hasding  (at 
the  request  of  Mr.  Albkbt),  for  today 
through  November  30,  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  and  to  include  a 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  Charles  R. 
Hook,  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  PoAGE  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  Fern6s-Isesn  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Boland  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  HoLinxLo  to  include  a  letter  In 
his  remarks  today. 
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Mr.  DoLS  to  Include  extraneous  matter 
In  his  remarks  today. 

Mr.  Philbim  and  to  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

Mr.  RoosKvxLT  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Haxka. 

Mr.  Roons  of  Florida.^ 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Hasyxt  of  Michigan)  and 
.  to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

j        Mr.  DSKOUNIAH. 
Mr.  LiNBSAT. 

Mr.  CoLLixa. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  BoGGs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  COHXLAN.       * 
Mr.  MATStTNAGA. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  announced 
his  signature  to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.  912.  An  act  approving  a  compromise  and 
settlmnent  agreement  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of 
Indiana  and  authorizing  the  tribe  to  ez«cute 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve 
any  oU  and  gaa  leases  entered  Into  pursuant 
to  the  agreement. 


ADJOURNMENT  - 

Mr.  BCXX>S.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  2  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjo.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  20,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


EXBCrUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 


1379.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  XJJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  re- 
ports concerning  visa  petitions  which 
this  Service  has  approved  according  the 
beneficiaries  of  such  petitions  first  pref- 
erence classification,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  as 
amended,  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS      OP     COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xiii,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the 
Cleric  for  printing  and  reference  to  the 
proper  calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
InsiUar  Affairs.  HJl.  3071.  A  bUl  to  pro- 
vide for  the  establlahment  of  Fort  Lamed 
as  a  national  historic  site,  and  for  other 
purposes;  with  amendment  (Kept.  No.  907). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.,  HJl.  8462.  A  bill 
to  authorize  the  conveyance  of  certain  real 
property  of  the  United  States  heretofore 
granted  to  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie.  Tex., 
for  public  airport  purposes,  contingent  upon 
approval  by  the  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  and  to  provide  for  the 
conveyance  to  the  United  States  of  certain 
real  property  now  used  by  such  city  for 
public    airport    purposes;    without    amend- 


ment (R«pt.  No.  908) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS:  Cocnmlttee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  Hit.  6199.  A  bill 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  sup- 
plemental compact  of  agreement  between 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  concerning  the  Dela- 
wave.  River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission, 
and  for  other  purpKiees;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  909) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  WATTS:  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  19. 
Concurrent  resolution  to  designate  "Bour- 
bon whiskey"  as  a  distinctive  product  of 
the  United  States:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  9-10).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  a  resolution  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

ByMr.  BONNSR: 

HJl.  9153.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916.  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain  ter- 
minal leases  from  penalties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H  Jt.  9154.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Weather 
Bureau  to  make  appropriate  reimbursement 
between  the  respective  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  Bureau,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

H.R.  9155.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934  to  exempt 
from  the  provisions  thereof  special  Govern- 
ment employees;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  JONBS  of  Missouri : 

HJt.  91S6.  A  bill  to  repeal  certain  provi- 
sions of  law  relating  to  the  printing  as  House 
documents   of  certain   proceedings;    to   the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  McFALL: 

H.R.  9157.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  16  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain  ter- 
minal leases  from  penalties;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
ByMr.  TOUNOBR: 

HJl.  9158.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communi- 
cations Act  of  1934  to  establish  a  statutory 
policy  governing  the  broadcasting  of  views 
on  controversial  Issues;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  9169.  A  bill  to  amend  section  1(14)  (a) 
of  the  Intmtate  Commerce  Act  to  insure  the 
adequacy  of  the  national  railroad  freight  car 
supply,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FOG  ARTY: 

HJl.  9160.  A  bill  to  establish  the  E>epart- 
ment  of  Education;  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

H.R.  9161.  A  bill  to  establish  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health:  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

By  Mr.  DINGELL: 

H.R.  9163.  A  blU  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   RSUSS: 

H.R.9163.  A  bill  to  esUbUsh  a  National 
Wilderness  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  Illinois: 

H.R.  9164.  A  biU  to  establish  a  National 
Wilderness     Preservation     System    for     the 


permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BKNNRTT  of  Florida: 

HJl.9166.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  NaUonal 
WUderneas  Preservation  System  for  the 
permanent  good  of  the  whole  people,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  WATTS: 

H.R.  9166.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  equity  by 
the  taxation  of  cooperative  corporations  with 
respect  to  earnings  derived  from  business 
done  for  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies;  to  the  Oonunittee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas: 

H.R.  9167.  A  bill  to  provide  tax  equity  by 
the  taxation  of  cooperative  corporations  with 
respect  to  earnings  derived  from  business 
done  for  the  United  States  or  any  of  its 
agencies;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  8TINSON: 

H.J.  Res.  805.  Joint  resolution  regarding 
Indian  fishing  rights;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


PRIVATE  BILLS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BARRY: 
HJl.  9168.  A  bm  for  the  relief  of  Mary  F. 
Thomas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HKRLONG: 
HJl.  9169.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Garabed 
Najarian  (Nadjarian);  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  McFALL: 
HJl.  0170.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ramlro 
Velasquez  Huerta;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 
HJl.  9171.  A  biU  to  amend  the  act  of 
May  25,  1920,  relating  to  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  rights-of-way  by  railroad  com- 
panies; to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  OHARA  of  HlinoU: 
HJl.  9172.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of  George, 
Danae.  and  Maria  Kerassoglou;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


^■fc 


SENATE 

Ti  ESDAY,  Non-ember  19, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday, 
October  22.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  Eternal  God.  quest  of  the  ages, 
whom  by  searching  we  cannot  Qnd.  we 
are  sure  of  Thee,  not  just  because  Thou 
didst  speak  through  the  lips  of  prophets 
in  days  of  old.  We  are  sure  of  Thee  be- 
cause, for  those  who  have  hearts  to  feel 
and  ears  to  hear.  Thy  voice  today  is 
calling. 

Thou  dost  speak  to  us  wherever  truth 
is  uttered.  We  see  Thee  in  all  life'i 
loveliness.  We  touch  Thy  garment  in 
the  sacrament  of  human  love.  We  sense 
Thy  presence  in  all  brave  and  generous 
deeds. 

But  give  us  to  know  that  the  deepest 
revelation  of  Thyself  is  hidden  In  our 
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own  hearts  and  in  the  hearts  of  our  fel- 
lows on  this  strange,  earthly  pilgrimage. 
Enlarge  our  thoughts  to  make  room  in 
our  sympathy  for  the  vast  multitudes  of 
the  disinherited  who,  in  these  days,  have 
been  stirred  by  a  radiant  hope,  and  who, 
as  sheep  without  a  shepherd,  are  turn- 
ing from  despair  to  promise.  So  may  we 
find  our  true  selves  in  the  need  of 
others,  and  thus,  beyond  ourselves,  find 
Thee. 

We   ask   it   in   the   dear   Redeemer's 
name.    Amen.  1 1 


THE  JOXniNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday. 
November  18,  1963.  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OP  BILLS 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to^e  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secfbtaries,  and  he  annoimced 
that  on  November  13. 1963.  the  President 
had  approved  and  signed  the  following 
acts: 

S.  310.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Kaino  Hely 
Auzls;  and 

S.  876.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Administra- 
tor of  General  Services  to  convey  certain  land 
In  Prince  Georges  County,  Md.,  to  the  Ameri- 
can National  Red  Cross. 


REPORT  ON  OPERATIONS  UNDER 
THE  PEACE  CORPS  ACT— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report, 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
11  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  second  annual 
report  on  operations  under  the  act  cov- 
ering the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1963. 
John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  White  House,  November  19. 1963. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution.  In  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.R.  2512.  An  act  to  Clarify  the  status  of 
members  of  the  National  Guard  while  at- 
tending or  instructing  at  National  Guard 
schools  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be.  and  for 
other  purposes; 

HJl.  2988.  An  act  to  amend  title  10.  United 
SUtes  Code,  to  provide  for  participation  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  intevCia- 
tlonal  sports  activities; 

H  R  3005.  An  act  to  amend  sections  510 
and  591  of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  to  re- 
move the  requirement  that  an  alien  must 


make  a  declaration  of  intention  to  become  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  before  he  may 
be  enlisted  or  appointed  in  a  Reserve  com- 
ponent; 

H.R.  8135.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  public  rec- 
reational facilities  at  the  Sanford  Reservoir 
area,  Canadian  River  project,  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  9139.  An  act  making  apprc^riations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  779.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  of  January  28.  1948,  re- 
lating to  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, so  as  to  authorize  certain  appro- 
priations thereunder  for  the  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  had  affixed  his  sig- 
nature to  the  enrolled  bill  (8.  912)  ap- 
proving a  compromise  and  settlement 
agreement  of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  In- 
dians and  authorizing  the  tribe  to  ex- 
ecute and  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  approve  any  oil  and  gas  leases  entered 
into  pursuant  to  the  agreement,  and  it 
was  signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore. 


HOUSE  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION REFERRED 

The  following  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion were  severally  read  twice  by  their 
titles  and  referred,  as  indicated: 

HH.  2512.  An  act  to  clarify  the  status  of 
memt>ers  of  the  National  Guard  while  at- 
tending or  instructing  at  National  Guard 
schools  established  under  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army  or  Secretary  of 
the  Air  Force,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

H.R.  2988.  An  act  to  amend  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  for  participation  by 
members  of  the  Armed  Forces  in  international 
sports  activities;  and 

H.R.  3006.  An  act  to  amend  section  510  and 
591  of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  to  remove 
the  requirement  that  an  alien  must  make  a 
declaration  of  intention  to  become  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States  before  he  may  be  en- 
listed or  appointed  in  a  Reserve  component; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HH.  8135.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment and  administration  of  public  rec- 
reational facilities  at  the  Sanford  Reservoir 
area,  Canadian  River  project.  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

HH.  9139.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  military  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 

H.J.  Res.  779.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
the  joint  resolution  of  January  28,  1948,  re- 
lating to  membership  and  participation  by 
the  United  States  in  the  South  Pacific  Com- 
mission, so  as  to  authorize  certain  appro- 
priations thereunder  for  the  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1966;  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS     «. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


\ 


COMMITTEE      MEETINGS      DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  sub- 
committees were  authorized  to  meet  dur- 
ing the  session  of  the  Senate  today: 

The  Permanent  Subcommittee  on  In- 
vestigations, of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


I  EXECXmVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar 
will  be  stated. 


US.  ARMS  CONTROL  AND 
DISARMAMENT  AGENCY 

The  Chief  Clerk  reeud  the  nomination 
of  Dr.  Herbert  Scoville,  Jr.,  of  Connecti- 
cut, to  be  an  Assisttmt  Director  of  the 
UM.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 


DEPARTMENT  OP  STATE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Benson  E.  L.  Timmons  m,  of  Florida, 
a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be 
Ambassador  Elxtraordinary  and  Pleni- 
potentiary of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica to  Haiti. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith- 


LEGISLATTVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


REPORT  OP  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted : 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on  La- 
bor and  Public  Welfare,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped (Rept.  No.  645).    . 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BXAIX: 

8.3314.  A  biU  to  amend  section  5414  of 
the  Internal  Rerenue  Code  of  1954;  to  tbe 
Commltt*e  on  Finance. 

By  ICr.  MAONUSON  (by  request) : 

S.  3315.  A  bill  to  authorize  tbe  Weather 
Biireau  to  make  appropriate  reimbursement 
between  the  respective  appropriations  avail- 
able to  the  Bureau,  and  for  other  purposes; 

8.  3316.  A  bill  to  require  the  Inspection  of 
certain  towing  vessels; 

8.  3317.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1918,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties; 

8.  3318.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion approved  August  30.  1958.  granting  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  the  several  8tates  to 
negotiate  and  enter  Into  compacts  tot  the 
purpoae  of  promoting  highway  traffic  safety; 
and 

8.3319.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as  amended. 
to  exempt  therefrom  "special  Government 
employees"  as  defined  In  section  303(a) ,  title 
18.  United  8tates  Code.  76  8tat.  1131;  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Ut.  Uagnttson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bills,  which  appear 
xinder  separate  headings.) 
By  Mr.  CURTIS: 

S.  3330.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Soos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


APPROPRIATE  REIMBURSEMENT 
BETWEEN  THE  RESPECTITVE  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS AVAILABLE  TO 
THE  WEATHER  BUREAU 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  authorize  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  make  appropriate 
reimbursement  between  the  rejq?ectlve 
appropriations  available  to  the  Bureau, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  a  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  be  printed  in  the 
Rxcoao. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Mil  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

The  bill  (S.  2315)  to  authorize  the 
Weather  Bureau  to  make  appropriate 
reimbursement  between  the  respective 
appropriations  available  to  the  Bureau, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  MAcmrsoN 
Is  as  follows: 

Thx  Skckxtakt  or  Commzbcx. 
Waahington.  D.C,  November  7.  1963. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Wmhington.  D.C. 

^fitAM  Ma.  Pkzsisknt:  lliere  are  enclosed 
four  copies  of  a  draft  blU  to  authorise  the 
Weather  Biireau  to  make  appropriate  reim- 
bursement between  the  respective  appropria- 
tions available  to  the  Bureau,  and  for  other 
purposes,  and  four  c<^es  of  a  statement  of 
purpose  and  need  In  support  thereof. 

We  are  advised  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  that,  from  the  standpoint  d  the 
administration's  program,  there  would  be  no 


objection  to  tiM  submission  ot  this  proposed 
legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LtTTHXX  H.  HOOGCS. 

Statxmxmt  or  Pvapout  and  Nkb 
The  purpose  ot  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  give  the  Weather  Bureau  more  effective 
control  and  better  accountability  of  servioee 
and  administrative  operations  and  expenses 
conducted  Jointly  for  two  or  more  appropria- 
tions when  the  costs  are  not  susceptible  of 
Immediate  distribution  directly  to  those  ap- 
propriations. Specific  examples  of  such  op- 
erations and  expenses  are:  the  maintenaiMe 
of  inventories  of  stores  used  by  several  appro- 
priations; utilization  of  personal  services  of 
technicians  paid  from  one  appropriation  but 
whose  services  are  partially  utilized  on  pro- 
grams financed  by  other  appropriations;  and 
the  charging  of  administrative  and  technical 
overhead  to  one  appropriation  with  sub- 
sequent distribution  and  charge  to  the  proper 
appropriation  or  fund. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  permit  the 
Bureau  to  realize  the  benefits  of  cost  ac- 
counting and  administer  its  programs  on  a 
cost  basis.  It  would  facilitate  the  distribu- 
tion of  overhead  charges  and  permit  the  re- 
capture of  costs  for  technical  services  now 
given  to  various  programs  without  reim- 
bursement. The  legislation  would  simplify 
payrolling  by  having  a  technician's  salary 
charged  to  one  appropriation  with  later  dis- 
tribution of  charges  to  the  benefiting  appro- 
priations. The  legislation  would  simplify  the 
stores  program  by  continuing  purchases  of 
stores  from  one  appropriation  and  charging 
the  using  appropriations  upon  Issuance  of 
such  stores  from  inventory. 

Identical  authority  was  provided  for  the 
Bureau  of  the  Censxu  in  the  87th  Congress 
(Public  Law  87-480). 


INSPECTION  OF  CERTAIN  TOWINO 
VESSELS 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  require  the  inspection  of 
certain  towing  vessels.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  a  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  requesting  the  proposed 
legislation,  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2316)  to  require  the  in- 
spection of  certain  towing  vessels,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Magnttson  ,  by  request,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  &Iagnuson 
is  as  follows: 

Thx  SxcarTAHT  or  the  Tkeasuet, 
Waahington,  D.C.  November  6. 1963. 
Hon.  Ltnoon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  ttie  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkab  M>.  PixsmzNT:  There  Is  submitted 
herewith  a  draft  of  a  proposed  bill  to  re- 
quire the  inspection  of  certain  towing  ves- 
sels. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  bring  towing  vessels  propelled  by  means 
other  than  steam  under  Inspection  by  the 
Coast  Guard. 

Section  4427  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (46 
U.S.C.  405)  presently  requires  the  Inspection 
of  every  tugboat,  towing  boat,  and  freight 
boat.  This  section  is  part  of  an  extensive 
statutory  pattern  to  Insure  high  standards 
of  safety  on  merchant  vessels  through  regu- 
lation and  inspection  by  the  Coast  Ouard. 
Although  phrased  In  broad  terms,  section 
4427  has  been  Interpreted  by  the  courts  as 


applying  only  to  vessels  propelled  by  steam. 
As  a  result,  motor  propelled  towing  vessels 
are  not  presently  subject  to  inspection  un- 
less they  are  seagoing  vessels  of  over  300 
gross  tons. 

The  anomaly,  whereby  steam  towing  ves- 
sels are  subject  to  inspection  and  motor  tow- 
ing vessels  p«-forming  practically  Identical 
services  are  not,  has  long  been  recognized. 
This  anomaly  has  become  increasingly  ap- 
parent with  the  increasing  dominance  of  the 
dlesel  towing  vessel  as  compared  to  the  steam 
towing  vessel.  At  the  present  time,  stecmi 
tugs  have  been  almost  completely  superseded 
by  dlesel  towboats:  figures  show  that  in  1963 
there  were  6,016  dlesel  tugs  in  operation 
compared  to  84  propelled  by  steam. 

The  present  Interpretation  of  section  4427 
of  the  Revised  Statutes  results  In  another 
inconsistency  in  that  barges  or  self-propelled 
tank  vessels  carrying  hazardous  liquid  car- 
goes on  Inland  waters  must  be  Inspected  and 
meet  Coast  Guard  safety  standards  whUe 
motor  propelled  tugs  towing  such  barges  are 
not  required  to  be  inspected.  Considering 
the  ever-increasing  traffic  in  dangerous  liquid 
cargoes  and  the  fact  that  collision  Is  a  major 
source  of  marine  castialtles.  an  obvious  po- 
tential hazard  is  Involved  In  permitting  such 
cargoes  to  be  towed  by  vessels  which  at  pres- 
ent are  neither  subject  to  the  requirements 
for  safety  Inspection  nor  subject  to  the 
licensing  and  certificating  of  their  personnel. 

During  1962  the  Coast  Guard  made  a  com- 
prehensive study  of  towing  vessel  opera- 
tions. The  study  showed  that  of  5,100  ves- 
sels documented  for  towing  service  only  103 
were  Inspected  and  certificated  by  the  Coast 
Guard.  The  remaining  vessels  were  not  sub- 
ject to  Inspection  under  existing  law. 

The  data  obtained  during  the  study  also 
shows  that  while  the  number  of  towing  ves- 
sels has  Increased  20  percent  In  the  past  10 
years,  the  number  of  casualties  has  In- 
creased by  120  percent  to  an  average  of  559 
casualties  per  year  for  the  period  from  1960 
through  1962.  Dtiring  1963.  for  example, 
530 -towing  vessels  were  Involved  In  casual- 
ties serious  enough  to  be  reported,  which  Is 
an  average  of  1  out  of  every  10  towing  ves- 
sels in  service.  Detailed  casualty  figures  for 
that  year  reveal  that  while  no  lives  were 
lost  due  to  casualties  on  Inspected  towing 
vessels.  15  lives  were  lost  in  casualties  in- 
volving uninspected  towing  vessels.  The 
figures  further  reveal  that  less  than  3  per- 
cent of  the  Inspected  vessels  were  involved 
in  reportable  casualties  compared  to  10  per- 
cent of  the  uninspected  vessels.  Dtiring 
fiscal  year  1963  estimated  monetary  damages 
due  to  casualties  involving  towing  vssmIs 
were  over  $9  nUlUon. 

Analysis  of  the  casualty  figures  for  towing 
vessels  for  the  past  several  years  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  operation  of  dlesel  tow- 
ing vessels  Involves  as  great  a  hazard  as  op- 
eration of  those  propelled  by  steam,  and  that 
this  hazard  could  be  reduced  by  requiring 
these  vessels  to  comply  with  Coast  Guard 
safety  standards.  In  brief,  the  Department 
has  concluded  that  motor-propelled  towing 
vessels  should  be  brought  under  the  statu- 
tory inspection  scheme.  The  proposed  bUl 
wotild,  therefore,  amend  section  4437  of  the 
Revised  Statutes  to  provide  for  the  Inspec- 
tion of  towing  vessels  regardless  of  the  man- 
ner of  propulsion. 

The  Department  believes  that  the  smaller 
towing  vessels  are  not  a  sufficient  safety 
hazard  to  warrant  the  Increased  adminis- 
trative difficulties  and  costs  which  would  re- 
sult if  they  were  subject  to  Inspection. 
Therefore,  the  bill  would  exclude  those  tow- 
ing vessels  which  are  less  than  15  gross  tons 
and  36  feet  in  length.  This  would  eliminate 
from  inspection  the  smaller  vessels  which 
engage  In  limited  operations. 

The  casualty  statistics  also  show  that  a 
large  percentage  of  the  casualties  which  have 
occurred  on  uninspected  towing  vessels  are 
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of  a  type  which  could  be  avoided  or  mini- 
mized if  well-qualified  personnel  were 
aboard.  For  example,  during  fiscal  year  1962 
almost  60  percent  of  the  reported  casualties 
involved  collisions  while  another  13  percent 
Involved  groundings  of  the  tug  or  tow.  To 
minimize  the  hazard  to  life  and  property 
from  operation  of  towing  vessels  by  unquali- 
fied personnel,  the  proposed  bill  woxild  con- 
tain authority  to  prescribe  regulations  re- 
garding the  meaning  of  towing  vessels  and 
the  licensing  and  certificating  of  their  per- 
sonnel. 

The  Department,  of  course,  realizes  that 
there  are  large  numbers  of  vessels  to  which 
the  strict  application  of  the  inspection  and 
manning  requirements  would  not  be  ap- 
propriate for  one  reason  or  another.  In 
some  cases  It  Is  not  possible  or  practicable 
to  bring  the  vessel  into  strict  compliance; 
in  other  cases  to  do  so  would  result  in 
severe  economic  hardship  or  loss  of  employ- 
ment. Therefore,  the  proposed  bUl  would 
require  the  Secretary  to  take  into  account 
the  various  factors  which  might  appropri- 
ately require  a  lessening  of  the  inspection 
or  manning  requirements  as  to  certain  ves- 
sels. It  would  also  give  him  authority  to 
exempt  additional  vessels  from  the  Inspec- 
tion requirement  If  necessary  in  the  public 
interest.  These  provisions  are  Intended  to 
provide  sufficient  fiexlblUty  In  administra- 
tion to  enable  the  Secretary  to  tailor  the 
inspection  requirements  more  closely  to  the 
circumstances  of  Individual  vessels.  With 
this  authority  It  should  be  possible  to  achieve 
the  maximum  safety  on  towing  vessels  con- 
sistent with  the  least  economic  hardship 
and  disruption  to  the  Industry.  This  au- 
thority would  also  permit  the  gradual  ap- 
plication of  the  requirements  to  existing 
vessels  to  Insure  an  orderly  transition  pe- 
riod with  minimum  Interference  to  towing 
vessel  operations. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  require 
Increased  expenditures  for  Inspection  and 
clerical  personnel  since  an  additional  4,300 
vessels  would  become  subject  to  inspection. 
The  Department  estimates  that  an  Increase 
of  55  officers  and  20  civilians  would  be  re- 
quired. This  would  result  In  additional 
costs  of  approximately  $650,000  per  year. 

There  is  enclosed  a  memorandum  which 
contains  In  summary  form  the  results  of  the 
study  made  by  the  Coast  Guard  of  the  op- 
eration of  towing  vessels.  There  is  also 
enclosed  for  your  convenient  reference  a 
comparative  type  showing  the  changes  In 
existing  law  that  would  be  made  by  the  pro- 
posed bill. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  lay 
the  proposed  bUl  before  the  Senate.  A 
similar  proposed  bill  has  been  transmitted  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  ob- 
jection from  the  standpoint  of  the  admin- 
istration's program  to  the  submission  of  this 
proposed  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Douglas  Dillon. 


EXEMPTIONS  OF  CERTAIN   TERMI- 
NAL LEASES  FROM  PENALTIES 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  IS  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain  ter- 
minal leases  from  penalties.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  a  letter  frcHn  the 
Chairman  of  the  Federal  Maritime  Com- 
mission, requesting  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


The  bill  (S.  2317)  to  amend  the  provi- 
sions of  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  to  provide  for  the  exemption  of 
certain  terminal  leases  from  penalties, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Coounerce. 

The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Magnuson 
is  as  follows : 

Fkoekal  MAXiniia  Commission. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  13,  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Ma.  President:  There  are  submitted 
herewith  four  copies  of  a  proposed  bill,  to- 
gether with  a  statement  of  purpose  and  need 
for  the  draft  bill,  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties. 

The  need  for  and  purpose  of  the  proposed 
bill  are  set  forth  In  the  accompanying  state- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  luges 
enactment  of  the  bill  at  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress  for  the  reasons  set  forth  In  the 
accompanying  statement. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program,  there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  proposed  legislation  to  the 
Congress. 

Sincerely  yours, 

John  Harllxt, 
Rear  Admiral.  VS.  Navy  (Retired) , 

Chairman. 


JusTincATioM  FOR  BiUL  To  Amxnd  Section 
15,  Shipping  Act,  1916 

The  blU  would  amend  section  15  of  tiie 
Shipping  Act,  1916,  so  as  to  exempt  from  the 
penalty  provisions  of  that  section  currently 
existing  leases  of  terminals  provided  they 
are  filed  with  the  Federal  Maritime  Commis- 
sion within  90  days  from  the  date  the  bill  is 
enacted  into  law.  The  need  for  the  bill 
stems  from  tbe  fact  that  until  the  former 
Federal  Maritime  Board's  decision  in  Agree- 
ments Nos.  8225  and  8225-1,  5  TMM.  648 
(1959)  and  the  subsequent  affirmation  of  the 
Board's  decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  ths  Fifth  Circuit  in  Baton  Rouge  Port 
Commission  v.  UnUed  States,  287  F.  2d  86, 
cert.  den.  368  UjS.  986.  neither  the  agency  nor 
the  Industry  were  clear  as  to  the  full  circum- 
stances under  which  leases  of  terminal  fa- 
cilities fall  within  the  coverage  of  section  15 
of  the  Shipping  Act. 

Section  15  provides  that  all  agreements 
between  two  persons  subject  to  the  Ship- 
ping Act  which  provides  for  "fixing  or 
regulating  transportation  rates  or  fares;  giv- 
ing or  receiving  special  rates,  accommoda- 
tions, or  other  special  privileges  or  advan- 
tages; controlling,  regulating,  preventing,  or 
destroying  competition  *  *  *  or  In  any  man- 
ner providing  for  an  exclusive,  preferential, 
cff  cooperative  working  arrangement."  must 
be  filed  with  and  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sion in  order  to  be  lawful.  The  penalty  for 
carrying  out  such  an  agreement  prior  to 
Commission  approval  Is  up  to  $1 ,000  per  day. 

Leases  of  terminal  facilities  quite  custom- 
arily contain,  in  addition  to  the  usual  grants 
o<  estates  in  land,  covenants  requiring  that 
th'e  lessee  operate  the  terminal  facility  ac- 
cording to  specified  standards  and  in  scnne 
instances  grajit  future  rights  to  the  lessee. 
For  example,  the  lease  in  the  Baton  Rouge 
case,  above,  required  that  the  lessee  charge 
rat^s  "competitive  with,  and  not  greater 
than,  rates  for  similar  services  and  privi- 
leges charged  at  other  gulf  ports,"  and  gave 
to  the  lessee  the  right  of  first  refusal  to 
lease  any  similar  additional  facility  which  the 
lessor  might  construct.  The  Maritime  Board 
found    that     these    and     other    covenants 


brought  the  lease  within  tbe  purview  of  sec- 
tion 15  and  the  fifth  circuit  affirmed. 

In  due  course  the  Maritime  Board  in- 
formed the  Department  of  Jxistice  of  Its 
findings  in  the  Baton  Rouge  case  and  the 
Department  brought  suit  against  the  lessee 
for  civil  pensaties  due  xmder  section  15. 
As  other  tinapproved  leases  have  been  de- 
termined to  be  subject  to  section  15.  the 
Maritime  Board  and  now  the  Maritime  Com- 
mission have  Informed  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral in  order  that  his  Department  might 
take  such  action  as  it  thought  warranted. 
Several  additional  suits  for  civU  penalties 
have  been  filed. 

Thvis,  lessees  and  lessors  of  terminal  fa- 
cilities have  found  themselves  in  the  posi- 
tion of  having  entered  into  long-term  leases 
some  years  ago  which  they  believed  not  to 
be  subject  to  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act, 
1916,  but  which  under  the  holding  of  the 
Baton  Rouge  case  may  be  subject  to  that 
section.  The  practical  choices  open  to  such 
persons  are  to  submit  their  leases  to  the 
Commission  and  seek  approval,  knowing  that 
they  may  be  subject  to  a  suit  for  fairly 
enormous  penalties  or  not  to  file  their  agree- 
ments with  the  hope  that  they  would  not  be 
discovered  or  that  they  could  successfully 
distinguish  between  their  lease  and  the 
Baton  Rouge  lease. 

It  is  the  Commission's  position  in  suggest- 
ing the  Instant  bill  that,  while  a  sound  regu- 
latory purpose  Is  served  In  requiring  that  ter- 
minal leases  which  in  any  fashion  limit  or 
control  competition  be  first  submitted  to 
the  agency  for  approval,  the  needs  of  Justice 
are  not  served  by  exacting  penalties  for  past 
behavior  under  what  amounts  to  a  new  or 
different  construction  of  the  law.  In  short, 
it  is  the  consensus  of  the  Commission  that 
a  new  construction  of  a  statute  should  be 
given  prospective  effect  and  should  not  re- 
sult in  penalties  for  past  behavior  innocently 
engaged  in. 

Because  of  the  variety  of  legal  instr\unents 
which  are  used  in  granting  rights  to  operate 
terminal  facilities,  the  lang\iage  of  the  bill 
is  not  limited  to  leases  but  includes  licenses 
sind  assignments. 

The  bill  would  require  prompt  filing  of  all 
existing  leases  and  would  eliminate  any  ex- 
cuse for  not  filing  future  agreements.  In 
short,  the  biU  forgives  past  violations  of  the 
Shipping  Act  and  puts  future  regulation  on 
a  sounder  footing. 


COMPACTS  BETWEEN  STATES  FOR 
PROMOTION  OP  HIGHWAY  TRAF- 
FIC SAFETY 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  the  Joint  Resolu- 
tion approved  August  20,  1958,  granting 
the  consent  of  Congress  to  the  several 
States  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  com- 
pacts for  the  purpose  of  promoting  high- 
way traffic  safety.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  President  of  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia, 
requesting  the  proposed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  let- 
ter will  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2318)  to  amend  the  Joint 
Resolution  approved  August  20,  1958. 
granting  the  consent  of  Congress  to  the 
several  States  to  negotiate  and  enter 
into  compacts  for  the  purpose  of  «pro- 
moting  highway  traffic  safety,  introciuced 
by  Mr.  Magnuson,  by  request,  wai  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
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The  letter  presented  by  Mr.  Macnuson 

is  as  follows: 

OcTOBn  33,  IMS. 

Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Johnson, 
President  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DsAji  Mk.  Pkxsident:  The>  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft  blil  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  approved  Au- 
gust 20,  1958.  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  the  several  States  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  compacts  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting highway  traffic  safety. 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to 
amend  the  Joint  resolution  approved  August 
20.  1958  (72  Stat.  635).  so  as  to  include 
within  Its  provisions  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress with  regard  to  agreements  and  com- 
pacts established  for  the  promotion  of  high- 
way traffic  safety  that  may  be  entered  into 
by  any  State  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  existing  language  of  the  resolu- 
tion the  Congress  expressly  gives  Its  con- 
sent "to  any  two  or  more  of  the  several 
States  to  enter  agreements  or  compacts"  for 
the  purpose  of  cooperative  efforts  and 
mutual  assistance  respecting,  among  other 
things,  traffic  safety  and  enforcement  pro- 
grams. However,  the  language  has  the  effect 
of  excluding  the  participation  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla  with  any  State  in  undertaking 
■uch  cooperative  efforts  through  a  compact 
or  agreement.  Since  only  the  Congress,  act- 
ing as  the  legislative  authority  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  may  authorize  the 
District  of  Columbia  to  enter  into  any  agree- 
ment or  compact  with  a  State,  the  Commis- 
sioners urge  that  the  proposed  bill  be 
adopted  to  permit  such  participation. 

An  agreement  is  being  considered  at  the 
present  time  by  officials  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  State  of  Maryland  with 
respect  to  the  mutual  adoption  of  certain 
procedures  which  would  permit  law  enforce- 
ment officers  of  both  Jurisdictions  to  Issue 
citations  to  residents  of  the  neighboring 
Jurisdiction  for  violation  of  such  traffic  reg- 
ulations as  may  be  covered  by  the  agreement 
rather  than,  as  is  now  the  case,  to  require 
■uch  nonrealdents  to  poet  collateral. 

In  order  that  such  agreement  or  any  other 
agreement  or  compact  that  may  come  within 
the  purpose  of  the  aforementioned  resolu- 
tion may  be  entered  Into  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Commissioners  most  strongly 
urge  that  the  proposed  bill  be  approved. 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  sulxnlsslon  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congre— . 
Sincerely  yours, 

WaLTEX  N.  TOBUKt*, 

President,  Board  of  Cotnmissioners, 

District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  OP  COMMUNICATIONS 
ACT  OP  1934,  TO  EIXEMPT  CERTAIN 
GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr,  President,  by 
request.  I  introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  amend  section  4(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  to  exempt  therefrom  "special 
Government  employees"  as  defined  in 
secUon  202(a).  UUe  18.  United  States 
Code.  76  Stat.  1121.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
a  letter  from  the  Acting  Chairman.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission,  re- 
questing the  proposed  legislation,  to- 
gether with  an  explanation  thereof. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
hUl  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;    and,   without   objection,   the 
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letter  and  explaimtion  will  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcosd. 

The  bill  (S.  2319)  to  amend  section 
4(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934, 
as  amended,  to  exempt  therefrom  "spe- 
cial Government  employees"  as  defined 
in  secUon  202(a),  title  18,  United  Stetes 
Code,  76  Stat.  1121.  introduced  by  Mr. 
Magnttson,  by  request,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  explanation  presented 
by  Mr.  Magnttson  are  as  follows: 

FeOEXAL   COMirONICATIONS  COMUISSION. 

Washington,  D.C,  October  22,  1963. 
The  Vxci  PxismxNT, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  DC. 

Dkax  lilx.  Vicx  Pxisidknt:  The  Commis- 
sion has  adopted  as  part  of  Its  legislative 
program  for  the  88th  Congress  a  proposal 
to  amend  section  4(b)  of  the  Oommimica- 
tlons  Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  to  exempt 
therefrom  "speclsJ  Government  employees" 
as  defined  In  section  202(a),  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  76  Stat.  1121. 

The  Commission's  explanation  and  draft 
bill  to  accomplish  the  foregoing  objective 
were  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
for  Its  consideration.  We  are  now  advised  by 
that  Bvireau  that  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  the  presentation  of  the  draft 
bill  to  the  Congress  for  its  consideration. 
Accordingly,  there  are  enclosed  six  copies  of 
our  draft  bill  on  this  subject  and  six  copies 
of  an  explanatory  statement  with  reference 
thereto. 

The  consideration  by  the  Senate  of  the 
proposed  amendment  would  be  greatly  ap- 
preciated. The  Commission  would  be  happy 
to  ftimlah  any  additional  information  that 
may  be  desired  by  the  committee  to  which 
this  proposal  Is  referred. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RosxL  H.  Hroc, 
Acting  Chairman. 

Explanation 

The  Federal  Communications  Commlaslon 
recommends  that  Congress  amend  section 
4(b)  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  as 
amended,  so  as  to  except  therefrom  "special 
Government  employees,"  as  that  term  Is  de- 
fined in  Public  Law  •7-849,  76  Stat.  1119.  ap- 
proved October  23,  1903.  Until  secUon  4(b) 
Is  conformed  to  the  new  confUct-of- interest 
standards  set  out  in  Public  Law  87-849.  the 
l>eneflu  contemplated  by  the  statute  will 
remain  largely  unavailable  to  the  Commis- 
sion. 

Insofar  as  It  Is  pertinent  here,  section  4(b) 
prohibits,  inter  alia,  any  "person  in  (the 
Commission's)  employ"  from  directly  or  in- 
directly having  a  financial  Interest  In  a  com- 
pany engaged  in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of 
oommu|iicatlons  equipment,  or  in  broadcast- 
ing, or  in  rendering  communications  services. 
These  prohibitions  apply  categorically  to  any 
person  in  the  Commission's  employ,  since 
section  4(b)  draws  no  distinction  between 
those  working  for  the  Commission  on  a  full- 
time  basis,  as  against  special  consultants 
who  work  on  a  part-time  basis  only.  Of 
course,  when  these  restrictions  were  enacted, 
it  was  not  a  common  practice  for  the  Gov- 
ernment to  use  the  services  of  part-time 
consultants.  Nevertheless,  the  sw«eplng  in- 
terdictions of  section  4(b)  now  stand  as  an 
obstacle  to  the  use  oi  part-time  consultants 
contemplated  by  Public  Law  87-849,  which 
has  liberalized  the  conflict-of-interest  stand- 
ards as  they  apply  to  special  Government 
employees.  Thus,  for  all  practical  purposes, 
the  benefits  of  Public  Law  87-849  are  aca- 
demic, insofar  as  the  Commission's  functions 
are  concerned. 

To  remedy  this  situation.  It  is  proposed 
that  the  second  sentence  of  section  4(b)   of 


the  (Communications  Act  be  amended  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  provisions  thereof  are  in- 
applicable to  "special  Government  em- 
ployees." As  amended,  that  second  sentence 
would  provide  (the  new  language  being  Indi- 
cated by  italic)  as  follows : 

"No  member  of  the  Commission  or  person 
In  Its  employ  shall  be  financially  Interested 
in  the  manufacture  or  sale  of  radio  appara- 
tus or  apparatus  for  wire  or  radio  communi- 
cation; In  communication  by  wire  or  radio 
or  In  radio  transmission  of  energy:  In  any 
company  furnishing  services  or  such  appa- 
ratus to  any  company  engaged  In  conununl- 
cation  by  wire  or  radio  or  to  any  company 
manufacturing  or  selling  apparatus  used  for 
communication  by  wire  or  radio:  or  In  any 
company  owning  stocks,  bonds,  or  other  se- 
curities of  any  such  company;  nor  be  in  the 
employ  of  or  hold  any  official  relation  to  any 
person  subject  to  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  act:  nor  own  stocks,  bonds,  or  other 
securities  of  any  corporation  subject  to  any 
of  the  provisions  of  this  act :  Provided,  hoW' 
ever.  That  the  foregoing  provisions  shall  not 
apply  to  a  'special  Government  employee,'  as 
defined  in  section  202(a)  of  title  18.  United 
States  Code.  Seventy-sixth  Statutes  at  Large, 
page  1121." 

The  sole  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
relieve  "special  Government  employees"  of 
the  restrictions  of  section  4(b)  of  the  Com- 
munications Act.  In  so  doing,  it  will,  to  use 
the  words  of  the  Attorney  General  in  his 
"Memorandum  Regarding  ConfUct-of-Inter- 
est  Provisions  of  Public  Law  87-849,"  dated* 
January  28,  1963  (28  PJl.  985),  "help  the 
Government  obtain  the  temporary  or  Inter- 
mittent services  of  persons  with  sp>eclal 
knowledge  and  skills  whose  principal  em- 
ployment is  outside   the  CSovernment." 

It  should  be  further  pointed  out  that  the 
only  effect  of  our  amendment  would  be  to 
permit  a  "special  Government  employee"  to 
own  stock  or  business  Interests  In  the  com- 
munications Industry  while  he  Is  employed  on 
a  part- time  basis  by  the  Conunlssion.  Such 
an  employee  would  continue  to  remain  fully 
subject  to  all  the  conflict-of-interest  stand- 
ards now  contained  in  Public  Law  87-849. 
And  in  the  event  a  "special  Government  em- 
ployee" should  become  a  regular  employee  of 
the  Commission,  or  a  member  thereof,  he 
would  then  become  subject  to  section  4(b)  of 
the  Communications  Act.  In  short.  It  Is  not 
intanded  to  confer  on  "special  Government 
employees  "  any  rlghta  beyond  those  now  set 
out  In  Public  Law  87-849. 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL.  1964— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  328) 

Mr.  TOWER  submitted  amendments. 
Intended  to  be  proposed  by  him.  to  the 
bill  (Hil.  8747)  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  independent  executive  bu- 
reaus, boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  oflBces.  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  November  19.  1963.  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enrolled  bill  (8.  912)  approv- 
ing a  compromise  and  settlement  agree- 
ment of  the  Navajo  Tribe  of  Indians  and 
authorizing  the  tribe  to  execute  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  any 
oil  and  gas  leases  entered  into  pursuant 
to  the  agreement. 


REJUVENATION     OF    THE    WHITE- 
FISH     PILOT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  age  of  bigness.  Although  we  de- 
plore the  trend,  the  growth  of  giant  com- 
mercial enterprises  and  the  subsequent 
demise  of  their  smaller  competitors  is 
fast  becoming  the  rule  today.  Nowhere 
is  this  more  evident  than  in  the  news- 
paper industry.  Improvements  in  tech- 
nology, better  means  of  distribution,  and 
increased  costs  have  combined  to  force 
hundreds  of  smaller  newspapers  out  of 
business  or  into  mergers. 

While  we  are  generally  aware  that  this 
fast-paced  competition  has  reduced  most 
metropolitan  cities  to  a  single  news- 
paper, we  are  much  less  aware  of  the 
effects  of  this  trend  on  the  small  com- 
mimity  weeklies.  They,  too,  feel  the 
pinch,  and  their  mortality  rate  is  high. 

It  Is  therefore  refreshing,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, to  witness  the  exception  to  the 
rule.  I  am  referring  to  the  efforts  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dick  Adams  to  breathe  new 
spirit  into  the  WhiteflLsh  Pilot,  the  week- 
ly paper  of  the  small  community  of 
Whlteflsh.  Mont.  When  Mr.  Adams  took 
control  of  the  Pilot  4  years  ago,  he  found 
a  shop  full  of  antiquated  equipment  and 
a  languishing  circulation.  After  mod- 
ernization of  equipment  and  an  over- 
hauling of  selling  and  circulation  pro- 
cedures, the  paper's  circulation  has 
doubled  in  the  face  of  competition  from 
four  dailies  and  several  weeklies  which 
sell  in  the  area.  In  recognition  of  their 
fine  work,  the  success  story  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Adams  was  recently  featured  in  the 
November  issue  of  the  American  Press 
magazine. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  true  that  the  infu- 
sion of  new  capital  was  necessary  to  re- 
juvenate the  Whlteflsh  paper.  But  mon- 
ey alone  was  not  enough.  It  took  imagi- 
nation and  enterprise  on  the  part  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Adams  to  make  the  venture  a 
success.  Their  efforts  should  be  an  ex- 
ample to  others  who  are  faced  with  the 
discouraging  prospect  of  declining  busi- 
ness and  possible  failure.  We  Montan- 
ans  are  proud  that  they  chose  the  Treas- 
ure State  for  the  site  of  their  operation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  American  Press  describ- 
ing   their   example   be   printed   in   the 

RKCOM). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Young  Man-and-Witk  Team  Rebuiu>s  thk 
WHrrxnsu  Pilot 

Constructive  change  la  the  single  most  im- 
portant factor  in  the  process  of  revitallEing 
a  rural  newspaper  which  had  grown  stodgy 
during  40  years  of  continuous  ownership. 
This  is  the  conclusion  of  Dick  Adams,  look- 
ing back  on  his  first  4  years  as  publisher- 
owner  of  the  Whlteflsh  PUot  in  Whlteflsh, 
Mont. 

More  significant  among  the  changes  by  the 
Adams  husband-wife  team  in  Whlteflsh  have 
been  (1)  a  switch  from  carrier  to  mail  dis- 
tribution, (2)  a  change  from  Friday  to 
Thursday  publication.  (3)  a  comprehensive 
reequlpplng  of  the  bade  shop,  (4)  change 
from  7  colxmin,  12  pica  to  8  column,  11  pica 
pages  and,  most  Important  of  all,  (5)  ag- 
gressive local  advertising  selling  plus  inten- 
sive local  news-feature  coverage. 

Approximately  4  years  ago,  Mr.  Adams  was 
a  publicist  for  a  large  corporation  In  St.  Paul, 
Minn.     Along  with  so  many  of  his  Journal- 


istic contemporaries,  he  noxirlshed  the  dream 
of  weekly  newspaper  ownership  •  •  •  acme 
day.  Mrs.  Adams  not  only  shared  this 
dream  •  •  •  she  was  well  qualified  to  con- 
tribute a  full  measure  of  p>erformance  from 
her  background  as  a  reporter  on  the  Mlnne- 
apoUs  Star-Tribune. 

Casual  inquiry  by  the  yotmg  couple  about 

"•   •   •  the    local    newspaper while 

on  a  ski  vacation  at  the  Big  Mountain  ski 
area  near  Whltefish  stimulated  an  almost 
alarmingly  quick  response.  Within  a  few 
hours  of  the  original  Inquiry,  members  of  the 
Whlteflsh  Chamber  of  Commerce  were  at  Big 
Mountain  to  "talk  turkey  with  the 
Adamses."  The  wholehearted  cooperation 
from  Whlteflsh  business  leaders  resulted  in 
Adams'  ownership  of  the  Pilot  late  that  same 
winter. 

(Mr.  Adams  ruefully  oommento  that  the 
proximity  of  an  outotandlng  ski  area  pro- 
vided much  "buUt-ln  desirability"  to  the 
Piloi;  and  in  the  4  years  the  Adamses  have 
43een  in  the  area,  they've  been  on  skis 
twice.) 

At  the  time  of  takeover,  Pilot  circulaticn 
was  about  800 — almost  entirely  in  the  form 
of  Friday  morning  carrier  distribution.  Rec- 
ords were  most  inadequate  and  the  deUvery 
boys  were  doing  little  to  solicit  new  sub- 
scribers. Within  the  first  2  months  under 
new  management.  Pilot  distribution  vras 
switched  to  mall.  In  several  Issues  preceding 
this  change,  the  Pilot  ran  house  ads  an- 
nouncing the  pending  switch  and  requesting 
area  residents  to  drop  in  at  the  office  to  help 
the  new  publishers  bring  their  circulation 
records  up  to  date.  Mr.  Adams  recalls  that 
many  of  the  residents  who  did  drop  in  were 
vague  as  to  when  they  last  paid  for  their 
subscription;  In  all  such  instances,  the  sub- 
scriber was  given  the  beneflt  of  the  doubt  but 
all  records  were  set  up  on  a  businesslike  basts. 

Circulation  Is  now  up  to  1,690;  the  Whlte- 
flsh post  office  has  a  total  of  1,820  patrons. 
With  such  a  ratio,  Mr.  Adams  feels  they've 
about  reached  the  saturation  point  on  num- 
bers. He  has  no  plans  for  going  further 
afleld  in  circulation  effort  because  Flatland 
County  is  intensively  covered  by  four 
dailies — out  of  Kallspell,  Missoula,  and  Great 
Falls,  Mont.,  and  Spokane,  Wash. — plus  sev- 
eral strong  weeklies.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, the  Adamses  feel  they  will  do  better 
to  continue  to  concentrate  coverage,  selling 
and  clrcvilation  efforts  within  the  immediate 
Whlteflsh  community. 

A  Joint  promotional  effort  with  the  Big 
Mountain  ski  area  is  flnding  good  advertiser 
reaction.  This  Involves  free  distribution  each 
week  of  about  2(X>  copies  throxigh  the  sum- 
mer resorta  in  the  area  (Just  west  of  the 
Glacier  Park  western  entrance).  Each  such 
copy  is  labeled  with  a  speclsd  Big  Mountain 
sticker  explaining  that  the  newspaper  is  be- 
ing given  to  the  tourist  on  a  con^limentary 
basis  and,  of  course,  selling  the  Joys  of  a  re- 
turn visit  next  winter  for  the  skiing.  This 
inexpensive  program  has  been  helpful  in 
building  more  summer  tourist  traffic  for 
Whlteflsh  merchanta. 

The  shift  In  publication  date  from  Friday 
to  Thursday  gives  the  advertiser  a  better 
break  for  weekend  shopping,  Mr.  Adams  has 
found.  This  shift  also  open*  up  the  week 
by  adding  another  day  which  the  Adamses 
are  able  to  devote  to  feature  writing  and 
advertising  work.  The  move  from  seven 
to  eight  columns  was  almost  as  beneficial  as 
a  rate  Increase  because  it  permita  more  ads 
per  page.  The  narrower  column  actuaUy  Is 
a  rate  increase,  Mr.  Adams  pointa  out. 

A  good  measure  of  community  hunger  for 
a  good  local  newspaper  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  first  PUot  published  by  the  Adams 
team  contained  12  pages — the  largest  single 
edition  in  10  years,  at  the  time.  Further 
testimonial  to  this  hunger  lies  in  the  fact 
that  most  of  the  circulation  Jump  from  800 
to  almost  1.700  came  during  the  first  year 
under  Adams  direction. 


In  his  advertising  work.  Mr.  Adams  does 
ever3rthlng  possible  to  gain  the  confidence 
of  his  customers  to  the  point  that  many  of 
them  consider  him  their  individual  "promo- 
tion manager."  In  carrying  oxrt  this  respon- 
sibility, he  strives  first  for  consistency^  of 
course  he  remains  alert  for  ideas  and  sound 
reasons  to  recommend  increased  space.  Be- 
cause he  is  so  personally  sold  on  the  advan- 
tages of  consistency,  Mr.  Adams  eschews  spe- 
cial editions  with  the  exception  of  the 
traditional  preholiday  shopping  number,  the 
back-to-Bchool  edition,  Easter  shopping,  and 
each  February  a  special  for  the  Whlteflsh 
Winter   Carnival. 

Feature  subject  material  is  limitless  in 
the  Whlteflsh  area.  The  Adamses  strive  for 
action  pictures  to  go  with  each  feature. 
They  are  both  proflclent  with  a  Speed 
Graphic,  do  their  own  developing  and  send 
all  engraving  to  a  commercial  flrm  in  nearby 
Kallspell.  Rarely  do  they  run  a  cut  in  less 
than  three-column  width,  believing  that  if  a 
photo  doesn't  warrant  good  display,  it  prob- 
ably isn't  good  enough  to  use. 

Type  selection  has  been  completely  mod- 
ernized now.  A  more  recent  change  was  to 
down-style  headlines  indented  one  em  to 
improve  readability.  The  present  flag  was 
adopted  last  spring.  It  shows  a  local  sum- 
mer scene  with  "The  Whltefish  Pilot"  over- 
printed in  Bodonl  italics;  last  faU  the  flag 
was  changed  to  show  a  winter  scene  as  back- 
ground for  the  logo. 

Though  much  progress  has  been  made  in 
revamping  the  equipment  to  make  the  Pilot 
a  modem  mechanical  shop,  more  investment 
is  still  called  for.  The  greatest  forward  step 
was  made  with  installation  of  a  web-fed 
Duplex  press  complete  with  autooxati.:  folder 
as  a  replacement  for  the  womout  flatbed. 
This  has  cut  press  time  for  the  newspaper 
from  almost  8  hours  to  less  than  1  hour. 
The  two  Mergenthaler  linotypes  have  been 
completely  rebuilt  and  modernized.  The 
only  original  equipment  stiU  in  service  are 
two  Job  presses  which  Mr.  Adams  hopes  to 
replace  soon. 

Eqtilinnent  replaconent  thus  far  amounta 
to  about  25  percent  of  the  original  pur- 
chase price.  Mr.  Adams  \b  currently  leaning 
toward  installation  of  a  Multilith  press  for 
Job  work  •  •  •  not  only  for  the  flexlbUity 
this  will  give  him  but  also  to  begin  to  ac- 
quaint hii^elf  and  his  staff  with  offset  pro- 
cedxires.  'Though  he  knew  little  about  print- 
ing production  prior  to  taking  over  the 
Pilot,  Mr.  Adams  says  he  has  learned  enough 
now  to  become  convinced  that  convplete  con- 
version to  offset  for  the  Pilot  as  well  as  most 
weeklies  is  a  matter  of  when  rather  than  if. 

Despite  the  back  shop  improvements  in  the 
past  4  years,  labor  costa  still  amount  to  more 
than  40  percent  of  the  Pilot's  gross.  In  addi- 
tion to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Adams,  the  Pilot  em- 
ploys about  three-and-one-half  persona,  in- 
cluding two  full-time  men.  The  abUity  to 
Use  unskilled  help  for  major  offset  produc- 
tion in  effect  is  "automation  in  reverse."  as 
Mr.  Adams  sees  it.  His  closest  estimates 
Indicate,  however,  that  he  could  operate  with 
one  full-time  man  to  handle  offset  plate  pro- 
duction and  printing  plus  part-time  help 
and  cut  his  present  labor  costa  by  40  percent 
in  dollars. 


THE   lOOTH   ANNIVERSARY  OF  UN- 
COLNS  GETTYSBURG  ADDRESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  10  minutes  in  the  morning  hour. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objectk>n,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago  It  was  my  privilege  to  stand  at  Get- 
tysburg and  deliver  the  address  on  the 
98th  anniversary  of  the  great  address  by 
Abraham  Lincoln. 
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I  should  like,  for  the  Record,  to  repeat 
some  of  the  observations  I  made  on  that 

occasion: 

One  hundred  years  ago,  a  man  from  Dll- 
nols  stood  at  Oettirsburg.  the  destiny  of  a 
nation  upon  his  shoulders  and  the  cares  of 
conflict  graven  upon  bis  face. 

Prom  thousands  of  patriot  graves,  men 
who  had  fallen  beneath  a  July  sun  were 
speaking  to  him.  Prom  his  anguished  soul 
he  was  trying  to  speak  to  and  for  them. 

He  was  uneasy.  In  ink  and  pencil  he 
drafted  and  redrafted  the  remarks  which  he 
was  Invited  to  make.  His  mind  struggled  to 
embody  In  few  words  a  message  suited  to  the 
occasion,  setting  forth  the  reason  for  the 
conflict,  the  duty  still  at  hand,  and  the  hope 
for  the  future.  Yet,  out  of  deep  humility,  he 
was  impelled  to  say  It  was  not  the  words  of 
the  living  which  would  be  noted  and  remem- 
bered but  only  the  deeds  of  heroes  who  had 
fallen  there  for  the  Union. 

THX  Nrw  NATION 

Ck>nsider  then  his  words.  He  spoke  of  our 
fot-efathers — those  who  were  there  before 
him  and  brought  forth  a  new  nation.  They 
were  but  one  of  many  generations  who  had 
gone  before,  a  pcu-t  of  the  endless  stream 
which  flows  through  time  and  history  and 
gives  continuity  to  oxir  nations^   life. 

Each  generation  added  to  the  inheritance 
which  It  received  from  those  who  had 
gone  before,  emiched  it,  and  transmitted  it 
to  those  who  were  to  follow. 

The  new  Nation  which  they  wrought  was 
conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
equality. 

How  freely  those  words  come  to  the  tongue 
in  all  parts  of  the  earth — liberty  and  equal- 
ity. And  what  strange  meanings  are  read 
Into  them. 

Men  speak  of  liberty  even  as  It  is  being 
extinguished  before  their  eyes.  They  speak 
of  liberty,  even  as  it  is  being  transformed 
Into  a  strange  gospel.  Men  speak  of  liberty, 
even  as  her  domain  shrinks  and  she  struggles 
for  survival.  Men  speak  of  liberty  even  as 
such  heresies  as  "better  Red  than  dead"  rise 
up  to  be  embraced  by  those  who  have  for- 
gotten freedom's  price.  But  the  man  from 
Illinois  spoke  only  of  that  liberty  wiilch  en- 
nobles and  dignifies  the  Individual  and  pre- 
serves his  godly  image. 

mMOKTAI,  PXOSE 

Then  came  the  deatliless  question  which 
continues  to  roll  down  time's  corridor  with 
each  generation.  Can  a  nation  so  conceived 
and  so  dedicated  long  endure? 

What  strange  doubts  assail  this  timid  gen- 
eration of  today  as  it  beholds  the  challenges 
to  both  liberty  and  equality. 

We  seem  beset  with  fear  not  faith,  with 
doubt  not  confidence,  with  compromise  not 
conviction,  with  dismay  not  dedication. 

We  are  drenched  with  the  literature  of  fear 
and  doubt.  Survival  has  become  the  main 
theme.  The  fallout  shelter  from  which  the 
stars  of  hope  and  courage  cannot  be  seen 
has  become  the  s3rmbol  of  our  fears  and  mis- 
givings. 

Are  we  to  become  fearful,  tmworthy  lega- 
tees in  a  blessed,  united  land  where  the  earth 
Is  fertile  to  our  every  need,  where  the  skills 
and  Ingenuity  of  men  are  boundless,  where 
the  burdens  are  bearable,  where  decent  living 
Is  within  the  reach  of  all,  and  where  the 
genlxis  to  produce  is  unlimited? 

Perhaps  we  have  lost  our  sense  of  con- 
»  tlnulty.  Perhaps  we  have  forgotten  that  we 
move  In  that  same  endless  stream  which  be- 
gan with  our  forefathers  and  which  will  flow 
on  and  on  to  embrace  our  children  and  our 
children's  children.  If  we  have,  there  will 
have  gone  with  It  that  sense  of  individual 
responsibility  which  is  Uie  last  best  hope 
"vtliat  a  nation  conceived  in  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  equality  can  long  endure. 

Comes  then  the  reminder  from  the  man 
from  Illinois.  Men  died  and  are  sleeping  who 
fought  under  a  July  Oettysburg  sun  that  the 


Nation  might  endure,  united,  free,  tolerant, 
and  devoted  to  equality. 

The  task  was  unfinished.  It  Is  never  quite 
finished. 

Preedom  is  never  fully  won  at  any  given 
time  or  place. 

Prom  Runnyskede  and  the  Magna  Carta 
until  now  is  7>/^  centviries. 

Has  there  been  a  generation  in  which 
liberty  has  not  been  challenged  in  one  form 
or  another? 

In  the  day  of  our  forefathers,  the  chal- 
lenge was  from  a  king  and  his  ministers  to  a 
people. 

When  our  Capital  was  btu-ned  by  the 
British  In  1814  It  was  an  imperious  sovereign 
against  an  infant  land. 

When  the  man  from  Illinois  stood  at 
Oettysburg  100  years  ago.  it  was  the  chal- 
lenge flowing  from  one  of  the  unsolved  prob- 
lems In  the  Constitution. 

Three  score  years  ago,  it  was  a  helpless 
Island  people  against  a  foreign  tyrant. 

Twice  in  our  own  time,  it  was  the  chal- 
lenge of  autocracy  and  dictatorship  versus 
freedom  and  self-determination. 

And  today,  it  Is  the  challenge  of  cold  war 
born  strangely  enough  In  the  crucible  of 
hot  war.  It  Is  the  challenge  of  a  despotic, 
deceitful  system  with  Its  own  prophets.  Its 
own  holy  book.  Its  own  specious  promises 
of  salvation.  Its  own  Image  of  man  as  a 
creature  without  dignity  or  the  everlasting 
hope  of  another  more  ^l^rious  life. 

But  the  challenge  to  freedom  is  not  limited 
to  forces  from  without.  It  embraces  also 
those  Individuals  and  groups  who  are  un- 
ceasing In  their  efforts  to  expand  the  powers 
and  functions  of  the  Central  Oovernment 
and  have  It  Intrude  more  deeply  into  the 
affairs  of  the  people. 

These — all  these — are  the  continuing  chal- 
lenges to  freedom  and  the  task  of  the  de- 
fenders Is  never  finished. 

Comes  now  the  shining  hope  and  the  duty 
with  which  the  man  from  Illinois  charged 
his  countrymen. 

The  hope — a  new  birth  of  freedom.  But 
can  there  be  a  birth  without  labor  and  pain? 

Dare  we  in  this  soft  age  believe  when  men 
shrink  from  pain  and  sacrifice  that  a  new 
birth  of  freedom  and  a  new  sense  of  mission 
can  come  without  pain? 

And  then  the  further  hope  that  self-gov- 
ernment shall  not  perish.  He  did  not  mean 
^  government  t>f  the  few  but  of  all.  He  did 
not  say  government  by  the  few  but  by  all. 
He  did  not  say  government  for  the  few  but 
for  all. 

But  the  key  to  all  is  government  by  the 
people  for  the  certain  way  to  lose  the  pre- 
cious power  of  self-government  is  f:»llure  to 
use  it. 

So  spoke  the  man  from  Illinois  100  years 
ago. 

His  imperishable  words  are  as  fresh  to- 
day as  when  they  were  uttered. 

NEKD  STn,L  HXRZ 

The  problem  today  is  the  same  as  in  his 
day — whether  in  this  uneasy,  fevered  world, 
this  or  any  nation  founded  on  liberty  and 
equality  can  long  endure. 

The  duty  is  the  same — the  duty  Imposed 
upon  lis  as  a  part  of  that  endless  proces- 
sion of  men  and  women  to  build  and  ennoble 
this  good  land  and  carry  on  the  unfinished 
work. 

The  bonds  are  the  same,  for  the  living 
cannot  separate  themselves  from  their  obli- 
gation to  the  dead. 

The  need  is  the  same — for  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  as  the  lamps  of  liberty  go  out  in 
many  places,  either  by  force  and  brutality  or 
by  default. 

The  challenge  is  the  same — for  this  gen- 
eration to  come  out  of  the  gloomy  shelters 
of  defeatism  and  despair  and  assert  free- 
dom's cause  under  Ood  to  all  the  world  with 
the  same  vigor  and  purpose  which  marked 
the  coiirse  of  the  man  from  Illinois. 

His  name  you  know — Abraham  Lincoln. 


SENATOR  NELSON'S  REVIEW  OP 
SECRETARY  UDALL'S  'THE  QUIET 
CRISIS" 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  Udall  has  written 
a  book  entitled  'The  Quiet  Crisis."  In 
which  he  Informs  the  conscience  of 
America  of  the  great  need  to  preserve 
our  natural  resources. 

The  Washington  Post  has  persuaded 
my  junior  colleague,  Senator  Oaylord 
Nelson,  who  Is  a  former  Governor  of 
Wisconsin,  to  review  "The  Quiet  Crisis." 
My  colleague  Is  himself  not  only  an 
ardent  conservationist,  but  an  expert 
one.  As  Governor  of  Wisconsin,  he  was 
resfKjnslble  for  the  finest  conservation 
program  of  any  State  in  the  Union.  The 
Senator  Is  extraordinarily  well  Informed 
on  the  subject.  When  he  came  to  the 
Senate  my  colleague  made  his  first 
choice  of  a  committee  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  and  I  am 
sure  he  Is  a  most  useful  and  expert 
member  of  that  committee. 

I  should  like  to  read  the  last  two  para- 
graphs of  the  review,  by  my  colleague 
from  Wisconsin,  of  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior Udall's  book: 

Udall's  story  of  tragic  waste  of  priceless 
assets,  mixed  with  half  victories  along  the 
way,  ends  with  the  grim  challenge  of  the 
future:  The  specter  of  a  population  twice 
as  large  as  today's,  empowered  by  new  tech- 
nology to  consume  resources  at  an  even 
greater  pace,  making  a  new  assault  on  our 
battered  environment. 

The  message  of  "The  Quiet  Crisis"  Is  ob- 
vious. We  have  only  a  precious  few  years 
left  to  make  a  massive  effort  at  the  State, 
local,  and  National  level  to  preserve  our 
fresh  water,  our  soil,  our  forests  and  streams, 
our  minerals,  and  even  the  air  we  breathe. 
If  we  fall  to  act,  these  priceless  resources 
may  be  destroyed  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  brief  review  of  'The 
Quiet  Crisis."  as  reviewed  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin,  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Udall  Wkites  a  Primek  fox  Wondexs  or 
America 

(Reviewed  by  Oatloko  Nelson) 

"The  Quiet  Crisis,"  by  Stewart  L.  Udall, 
introduction  by  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
Holt,  Rlnehart  St  Winston,  209  pages.  $5. 

If  you  want  your  children  to  grow  up  and 
get  rich  some  day  by  exploiting  the  things 
and  the  people  around  them,  I  wouldn't  rec- 
ommend this  book.  But  If  you  want  them 
to  acquire  a  reverence  for  the  land  and  the 
forests  and  the  wild  animals,  and  to  be  In- 
spired by  the  great  figures  of  American  his- 
tory who  have  expressed  this  spirit  In  our 
public  life,  then  I  don't  know  of  a  better 
primer. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall,  in  this  terse  little 
book,  manages  to  see  and  express  conserva- 
tion as  a  wide-sweeping,  all-encompassing 
part  of  American  history.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  political,  economic,  and  philosophical 
struggle  involving  cowboys,  Indians,  tran- 
scendentalists,  empire  builders,  robber  bar- 
ons, bureaucrats,  and  Presidents. 

Por  the  most  part.  It  Is  a  sad  story  of  an 
Inevitable  tragedy,  of  how  the  great  Ameri- 
can dream  of  a  new  empire  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  conflicted  with  many  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  conservation.  Secre- 
tary Udall  tells  how  the  new  Nation  flour- 
ished— but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian, 
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the  buffalo,  the  virgin  timber,  the  clean 
water,  and  the  precious  tnpsoll. 

The  heroes  of  this  story  are  the  few  strong 
flgures  in  our  history  who  have  had  the  soul 
to  appreciate  the  precious  things  In  our  en- 
vironment, and  the  backbone  to  fight  to  save 
them. 

Udall  describes  what  a  masterpiece  of  crea- 
tion the  American  continent  was  when  the 
Pilgrims  arrived.  Yet  it  looked  hideous  to 
them,  and  they  set  about  changing  It.  The 
conflict  has  continued  ever  since.  The 
American  Indian's  concept  of  the  land  as 
something  that  existed  for  the  enjoyment 
and  sustenance  of  all  had  to  be  eliminated — 
and  so  did  the  Indian.  The  forests  had  to 
be  cut  down  to  build  houses  and  make  way 
for  farms.  The  beavers  had  to  be  trapped 
to  earn  cash  from  Europe.  The  thin  layer 
of  grass  on  the  great  plains  had  to  be  plowed 
under  to  plant  corn.  The  rivers  had  to  be 
dammed.  The  western  lands  had  to  be  given 
to  the  railroads.  The  gold-rich  hills  had 
to  be  washed  away  with  high  pressure  water 
hoses  to  bring  out  the  nuggets  of  wealth. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  a  few  voices 
cried  out  in  the  wilderness.  The  result  was 
blazing  controversy  and,  in  some  cases,  great 
victories  for  the  public's  stake  In  its  environ- 
ment. 

"Where  can  I  go  now,  and  visit  nature  un- 
disturbed?" demanded  John  James  Audubon 
in  the  1820*8.  His  book,  "Birds  of  America," 
was  credited  with  arousing  the  national  con- 
science and  saving  many  species,  and  ulti- 
mately the  founding  pf  the  Smithsonian 
Institution.  1 1 

Udall's  story  of  tragla  waste  of  priceless 
assets,  mixed  with  half  victories  along  the 
way,  ends  with  the  grim  challenge  of  the 
future:  The  specter  of  a  population  twice 
as  large  as  today's,  empowered  by  new  tech- 
nology to  consume  resources  at  an  even 
greater  pace,  making  a  new  assault  on  our 
battered  environment. 

The  message  of  "The  Quiet  Crisis"  is  ob- 
vious. We  have  only  a  preclovis  few  years 
left  to  make  a  massive  effort  at  the  State, 
local,  and  national  level  to  preserve  our  fresh 
water,  our  soil,  our  forests  and  streams,  our 
minerals,  and  even  the  air  we  breathe.  If 
we  faU  to  act,  these  priceless  resources  may 
be  destroyed  forever. 


McNAMARAS      REPORT      TO      THE 
NATION  ON  AMERICA'S  DEFENSE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  McNamara  delivered 
one  of  the  most  significant  addresses  on 
the  national  defense  in  a  long  time  be- 
fore the  Economic  Club  In  New  York 
City  on  Monday. 

This  address  not  only  indicates  our 
substantial  superiority  over  the  Soviet 
Union  in  nuclear  power  and  versatility. 
It  also  indicates  how  important  it  is  that 
we  keep  our  guard  up. 

Secretary  McNamara  is  the  top  au- 
thority on  defense.  Our  defensive  power 
must  be  a  prime  ingredient  in  our  inter- 
national policy  as  determined  in  impor- 
tant part  by  the  Congress.  Por  this  rea- 
son I  think  it  essential  that  the  Members 
of  Congress  have  the  complete  text  of 
Secretary  McNamara's  address  available 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

Therefore.  I  ask  imanimous  consent 
that  this  outstanding  «md  significant 
speech  may  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  that  a  thoughtful  editorial  on  the 
speech,  published  In  the  Washington 
Post  and  entitled  "Strength -for -Peace 
Policy."  may  also  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
and  the  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Remakks  or  Secret  AST  or  DsrENSE  Robert  S. 
McNamara  Before  the  Economic  Club  of 
New  York,  Waldorf  Astoria  Hotel,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  Monday,  November  18,  1963 

Before  long  this  administration  will  be  pre- 
senting, once  again,  the  details  of  a  proposed 
national  defense  budget  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Congress  and  the  public.  Given  the 
Importance  of  these  matters,  their  com- 
plexities and  uncertainties,  and  the  existence 
of  real  differences  of  opinion,  a  degree  of 
controversy  Is  Inevitable,  and  even  desirable. 

Some  controversies,  however,  reveal  under- 
lying differences  In  perspective  that  scarcely 
suggest  the  participants  are  living  In  the 
same  world.  Within  the  past  few  weeks,  some 
critics  have  suggested  that  we  have  literally 
hundreds  of  times  more  strength  than  we 
need;  others  have  accused  us  of  risking  the 
whole  future  of  the  Nation  by  engaging  in 
unilateral  disarmament.  I  would  like  to 
believe  that  criticisms  bracketing  our  policy 
In  that  fashion  prove  It  to  be  rational  and 
sound.  But  a  discrepancy  of  that  order  can- 
not be  reassuring.  Rather,  It  Indicates  that 
we  have  failed  to  convey  to  some  part  of  our 
audience  even  the  broadest  outlines,  as  we 
see  them,  of  the  problems  that  our  military 
strategy  and  force  structure  are  meant  to 
address.  I  believe  we  should  be  able  to  move 
from  controversy  on  that  scale  toward  con- 
sensus In  military  affairs,  not  always  on  de- 
tails or  components  of  our  policies,  but  at 
least  on  an  appreciation  of  the  major  na- 
tional security  problems  confronting  \is,  on 
the  broad  alternative  paths  to  their  solution 
and  on  the  dominant  goals,  obstacles,  costs 
and  risks  affecting  choice.  My  purpose  In 
speaking  to  you  this  evening  Is  to  help  move 
in  this  direction. 

As  a  prelude,  then,  to  the  coming  season 
of  debate,  I  should  like  to  Identify  and  dis- 
cuss some  basic  matters  on  which  a  consid- 
erable degree  of  consensus  seems  to  me  both 
possible  and  desirable,  although  by  no  means 
assured. 

These  include  those  overall  comparative 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  the  opposing 
military  alliances  that  form  the  b<|^d  relief 
in  the  strategic  environment.  In  shc^,  they 
are  the  considerations  that  seem  to  have  rela- 
tively long-term  signlflcance  compared  to  the 
annual  budget  cycle. 

Matters  of  that  degree  of  permanence  tend 
to  be  stamped  on  our  minds  as  being  un- 
changing and  unchangeable,  the  unques- 
tioned framework  of  dally  and  yearly  policy- 
making. Yet  these  factors  of  which  I  shall 
speak  do  change :  more  swiftly  and  more  pro- 
foundly than  our  picture  of  them  tends  to 
change.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  is  Just  the  fact 
that  over  the  last  decade  this  topography 
has  changed — while  many  maps  have  not — 
that  accounts  for  some  apparently  irrecon- 
cilable controversies. 

Let  me  recall  the  earlier  period  briefly,  for 
comparison  The  strategic  landscape  at  the 
outset  of  the  flftles  was  dominated  by  two 
outstanding  features.  One  was  the  practical 
U.S.  monopoly  of  deliverable,  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons.  The  other  was  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Communist  China's  virtual  mo- 
nopoly of  ground  force  on  the  continents  of 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Both  of  these  determinants  of  Western 
military  policy  had  changed  considerably  by 
the  end  of  the  Korean  war.  The  Soviets  had 
produced  atomic  explosions  and  had  created 
a  sizable  nuclear  delivery  capability  against 
Europe,  while  NATO  ground  forces  had  ex- 
panded rapidly,  and  military  oi>eratlons  in 
Korea  had  greatly  tarnished  the  signlflcance 
of  Chinese  Communist  superiority  in  num- 
bers. But  the  old  notions  of  monopoly  per- 
sisted as  short-cut  aids  to  thinking  on  pol- 
icy matters.    And  they  were  not  so  mislead- 


ing as  they  came  later  to  be.  Soviet  armed 
forces  approaching  5  million  men  still 
heavily  outweighed  the  NATO  forces  in  Eu- 
rope; and  Soviet  delivery  capability  against 
the  United  States  was  dwarfed  by  that  of 
SAC.  Moreover,  tactical  nuclear  weapons 
were  being  heralded  as  a  new  nuclear  monop- 
oly for  the  West. 

Even  as  these  earlier  notions  of  monopolies 
grew  obsolete,  ideas  about  the  feasibility  of 
alternative  policies  continued  to  reflect  them. 
So  did  Ideas  about  how  wars  might  be  fought. 
Nuclear  operations,  both  strategic  and  tac- 
tical, by  the  United  States  in  response  to  So- 
viet aggression  against  our  allies  were  con- 
sidered to  be  virtually  unilateral.  Hence  it 
was  supp>osed  the  problem  of  credibility  of 
the  U.S.  response  would  scarcely  arise,  even 
In  the  case  of  relatively  limited  Soviet  ag- 
gressions. Western  reliance  upon  nuclear 
weapons,  in  particular  strategic  sjrstems, 
both  to  deter  and  to  oppose  nonnuclear  at- 
tack of  any  size  seemed  not  only  adequate 
but  also  unique  In  its  adequacy. 

That  sort  of  situation  Is  convenient  for 
policymakers.  It  makes  policy  easy  to  choose 
and  easy  to  explain.  Perhaps  that  Is  why 
throughout  most  of  the  fifties,  while  the  So- 
viets under  various  pressures  decreased  their 
ground  forces  and  the  NATO  allies  buUt 
theirs  up,  and  while  the  Soviets  acquired  a 
massive  nuclear  threat  against  Europe  and 
laid  the  groundwork  for  a  sizable  threat 
against  the  United  States,  the  picture  under- 
l3^ng  most  policy  debate  remained  that  ap- 
propriate to  1949.  It  was  a -picture  of  Com- 
munist Goliath  in  conventional  strength  fac- 
ing a  Western  David,  almost  naked  of  con- 
ventional arms  but  alone  possessed  of  a  nu- 
clear sling.  Then  toward  the  end  of  tliat  dec- 
ade, the  prospect  that  the  Soviets  would 
acquire  intercontinental  ballistic  missiles 
at  a  time  when  our  strategic  forces  consisted 
almost  entirely  of  bombers  focused  our  at- 
tention and  our  budget  even  more  sharply 
than  before  upon  our  strategic  forces.  The 
lu-gency  of  the  problem  of  deterring  the  most 
massive  of  attacks  was  a  new  reason  for 
thinking  that  the  West  could  spare  neither 
resources  nor  thought  to  deal  more  specifi- 
cally with  lesser  threats.  The  most  urgent 
task  was  to  provide  for  deterrence  of  massive 
aggression  by  assvu'lng  the  survival  under 
any  attack  of  forces  at  least  adequate,  in 
the  calculations  of  a  potential  attacker,  to 
destroy  his  society  in  retaliation.  It  was  now 
not  the  assurance  of  continued  nuclear  su- 
periority that  preempted  the  attention  of 
policymakers  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  strug- 
gle to  maintain  it. 

But  it  Is  time  for  the  maps  to  change  by 
which  policy  Is  charted  and  Justified.  The 
old  ones,  which  assumed  a  U.S.  nuclear  mo- 
nopoly, both  strategic  and  tactical,  and  a 
Communist  monopoly  of  ground  combat 
strength,  are  too  far  removed  from  reality  to 
serve  as  even  rough  guides.  Neither  we  nor 
our  aUles  can  afford  the  crudities  of  maps 
that  tell  us  the  old  policies  are  stiU  forced 
upon  us,  when  a  true  picture  would  show 
Important  new  avenues  of  necessity  and 
choice. 

What  most  needs  changing  Is  a  picture  of 
ourselves  and  of  the  Western  Alliance  as 
essentlaUy  at  bay,  outmanned  and  outg\uined 
except  tot  nuclear  (ums  no  longer  exclusively 
ours.  We  should  not  think  of  ourselves  as 
forced  by  limitations  of  resources  to  rely 
upon  strategies  of  desperation  and  threats  of 
vast  mutual  destruction,  compelled  to  deal 
only  with  the  most  massive  and  Immediate 
challenges,  letting  lesser  ones  go  by  default. 
It  would  be  a  striking  historical  phenomenon 
if  that  self-image  should  be  Justified.  We 
are  the  largest  member  of  an  alliance  with  a 
population  of  almost  450  milUon  people,  an 
aggregate  annual  product  which  is  fast  ap- 
proaching a  trUllon  dollars,  and  a  modem 
and  diverse  technological  base  without  paral- 
lel, facing  the  Soviet  Union  and  its  European 
satellites  with  their  hundred  million  fewer 
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people  and  an  aggregate  output  no  more  than 
half  that  of  the  Weat. 

And  quite  apart  from  Ignoring  the  under- 
lying strengths  of  the  West,  the  outdated 
picture  I  have  described  takes  no  acooiint 
of  the  military  capabilities  In  being  that  ovir 
Investment  over  the  last  decade,  and  specifi- 
cally in  the  last  few  years,  have  bought  for 
*  us.  If  new  problems  put  strong  claims  on 
our  attention  and  our  resources  today.  It  is 
very  largely  because  we  have  come  a  large 
part  of  the  way  that  is  feasible  toward  solving 
some  old  ones. 

Let  me  summarize  the  ciirrent  status  of 
the  balance  of  strategic  nuclear  forces,  that 
part  of  the  military  environment  that  has 
preoccupied  our  attention  for  so  long.  In 
strictly  relative  numerical  terms,  the  situa- 
tion Is  the  familiar  one.  The  US.  force  now 
contains  more  than  800  operational  long- 
range  ballistic  missiles — Atlas.  TlUn.  Min- 
uteman,  Polaris — and  Is  planned  to  increase 
to  over  1,700  by  1966.  There  Is  no  doubt  in 
o\ir  minds  and  none  In  the  minds  of  the 
£k>viets  that  these  missiles  can  penetrate  to 
their  targets.  In  addition,  the  United  States 
has  Strategic  Air  Command  bombers  on  air 
alert  and  over  500  bombers  on  quick  reaction 
ground  alert.  By  comparison,  the  consensus 
is  that  today  the  Soviets  could  place  about 
half  as  many  bombers  over  North  America 
on  a  first  strike.  The  Soviets  are  estimated 
to  have  today  only  a  fraction  as  many  inter- 
continental missiles  as  we  do.  Furthermore, 
their  submarine-launched  ballistic  missiles 
are  short  range,  and  generally  are  not  com- 
parable to  our  Polaris  force.  The  Soviets 
pose  a  very  large  threat  against  Europe,  in- 
cluding hundreds  of  intermediate  and 
medium-range  ballistic  missiles.  This  threat 
Is  today  and  will  continue  to  be  covered  by 
the  clear  superiority  of  our  strategic  forces. 

The  most  wishful  of  Soviet  planners  would 
have  to  calculate  as  a  certainty  that  the 
most  effective  sxirprlse  attack  they  could 
laxmch  would  still  leave  us  with  the  capa- 
bility to  destroy  the  attacker's  society.  What 
is  equally  pertinent  is  that  the  relative 
numbers  and  survivability  of  U.S.  strategic 
forces  would  permit  vm  to  retaliate  against 
all  the  urgent  Soviet  military  targets  that 
are  subject  to  attack,  thus  contributing  to 
the  limitation  of  damage  to  oiirselves  and 
our  allies. 

Deterrence  of  deliberate,  calculated  attack 
seems  as  well  assured  as  It  can  be.  and  the 
damage-limiting  capability  of  our  numeri- 
cally superior  forces  Is,  I  believe,  well  worth 
its  Incremental  cost.  It  Is  a  capability  to 
which  the  smaller  forces  of  the  Soviet  Union 
could  not  realistically  aspire.  That  is  one 
reason,  among  others,  why  I  would  not  trade 
our  strategic  posture  for  that  of  the  Soviets 
at  any  point  during  the  coming  decade. 

But  given  the  kind  of  force  that  the  So- 
•  vlets  are  building,  including  submarine- 
launched  missiles  beyond  the  reach  of  our 
offensive  forces,  the  damage  which  the  So- 
viets could  inflict  on  us  and  otir  allies,  no 
'  matter  what  we  do  to  limit  it,  remains  ex- 
tremely high. 

That  has  been  true  for  ovu'  allies  ever  since 
the  middle  and  late  fifties.  Soviet  acqxiisi- 
tlon  of  a  slsable  delivery  capability  agialnst 
the  United  States,  and  more  significantly 
their  acquisition  of  relatively  protected 
forces,  submarine  launched  or  hardened,  has 
been  long  and  atten  prematurely  heralded. 
Its  arrival  at  last  merely  dramatizes  the  need 
to  recognize  that  strategic  nuclear  war  would 
under  all  foreseeable  circumstances  be  bi- 
lateral— and  highly  destructive  to  both 
sides. 

Larger  budgets  for  U.S.  strategic  forces 
would  not  change  that  fact.  They  could 
have  only  a  decreasing  Incremental  effect 
in  limiting  aocnewhat  the  damage  that  the 
United  States  and  Its  allies  could  suffer  in 
a  general  nuclear  war.  In  short,  we  cannot 
buy  the  capability  to  make  a  strategic  bomb- 
ing campaign  once  again  a  unilateral  pros- 
pect. 


That  must.  I  suggest,  be  accepted  as  one 
of  the  determinants  affecting  policy.  An- 
other Is  that  the  same  situation  confronts 
the  Soviet  leaders,  in  a  way  that  is  even  more 
Intensely  confining.  In  fact,  enormous  In- 
creases in  Soviet  budgets  would  be  required 
for  them  to  achieve  any  significant  degree 
of  d«mage-Umlting  capability.  The  present 
Soviet  leaders  show  no  tendency  to  challenge 
the  basis  of  the  US.  sUategic  deterrent 
posture  by  such  expenditures. 

In  the  last  2  years  alone,  we  have  increased 
the  number  of  nuclear  warheads  in  the  stra- 
tegic alert  forces  by  100  percent.  During 
that  period  we  have  more  than  doubled  the 
megatonnage  of  the  strategic  alert  forces. 
The  fact  that  further  Increases  In  strategic 
forces  size  will  at  last  encounter  rapidly  di- 
minishing returns — which  Is  largely  an  effect 
of  the  very  large  Investments  the  United 
States  has  made  In  this  area — should  be  re- 
flected In  future  budgets.  The  funding  for 
the  initial  Introduction  of  missiles  Into  our 
forces  Is  nearlng  completion.  We  can  antici- 
pate that  the  annual  expenditure  on  stra- 
tegic forces  win  drop  substantially,  and  level 
off  well  below  the  present  rate  of  spending. 
This  Is  not  to  rule  out  the  possibility  that 
research  now  In  progress  on  possible  new 
technological  developments.  Including  the 
possibility  of  useful  ballistic  missile  defenses.' 
win  require  major  new  expenditures.  In  any 
event,  there  will  be  recurring  costs  of  mod- 
ernization. 

In  the  field  of  tactical  nuclear  weapons, 
the  picture  la  In  Important  respects  similar. 
The  United  States  at  present  has  In  stock- 
pile or  planned  for  stockpile  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  nuclear  exploelvee  for  tactical  use 
on  the  battlefield.  In  antisubmarine  war- 
fare and  against  aircraft.  They  Include  war- 
heads for  artillery,  battlefield  missiles,  demo- 
lition munitions,  bombs,  depth  charges,  air- 
to-air  missiles  and  surface-to-air  missiles. 
The  consensus  Is  that  the  United  States  Is 
presently  substantially  superior  in  design, 
diversity  and  numbers  In  this  class  of  weap- 
ons. 

This  Is  an  indispensable  superiority,  as  we 
can  readily  understand  If  we  consider  how 
our  problems  of  strategic  choice  would  be 
altered  if  the  tables  were  reversed  and  It 
were  the  Soviet  Union  which  held  a  com- 
manding lead  in  this  field.  Nevertheless, 
what  we  have  Is  superlortty,  not  monopoly, 
and  even  If  tactical  nuclear  warfare  can  be 
limited,  below  some  ill-defined  threshold  of 
strategic  exchange,  the  key  fact  Is  that  if 
the  West  initiates  such  warfare  in  the  future 
It  must  be  expected  to  be  bilateral,  in  any 
theater  which  engaged  the  Soviet  Union. 
Ageiln.  we  cannot  buy  back  a  monopoly,  or 
the  assurance  of  unilateral  use. 

Finally,  there  Is  the  area  of  what  we  call 
our  general  purpose  forces.  Within  the  last 
2  years,  we  have  increased  the  number  at  our 
combat-ready  Army  divisions  by  about  45 
percent,  from  11  to  16.  There  has  been  a 
30-percent  increase  in  the  number  of  tactical 
air  squadrons;  a  75-percent  increase  in  air- 
lift capabilities:  and  a  100-percent  increase 
in  ship  construction  and  conversion  to  mod- 
ernize the  fleet. 

B\it  it  Is  not  only  force  size  that  matters. 
The  key  to  the  effective  utilization  of  these 
forces  la  combat  readiness  and  mobility. 

The  most  recent  demonstration  of  our 
ability  to  reinforce  our  troops  presently 
stationed  In  Eiirope  occurred  last  nx>nth  In 
Operation  Big  Lift,  the  first  of  a  series  of 
planned  large-scale,  worldwide  exercises. 
For  the  first  time  in  military  history,  an 
entire  divLBlon  was  airlifted  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another.  That  movement  could 
never  have  been  accomplished  without  a 
massive  increase  in  our  airlift  capability, 
which  Is  still  being  expanded.  (It  will  have 
risen  400  percent  between  1961  and  1967.) 
It  required  the  development  of  new  tech- 
niques to  pre-posttlon  combat  equipment,  of 
which  we  have  two  extra  division  sets  now 
IB  Europe.    It  called  for  new  techniques  In 


military  training  and  administration  to 
make  sure  that  units  are  really  ready  to 
move  out  on  a  moment's  notice.  This  ex- 
ercise. In  which  some  16.000  airmen  and 
soldiers  and  more  than  350  planes  took  part, 
la  directly  relevant  to  the  needs  of  Europe, 
where  It  brought  a  seventh  division  to  Join 
the  six  that  are  to  remain  in  place.  It  is 
also  relevant  to  the  ability  of  the  United 
States  to  fulfill  Its  policy  commitments 
worldwide,  swiftly  and  In  effective  strength. 
But.  It  might  be  asked,  what  Is  the  signifi- 
cance of  all  this  for  the  realistic  securfty 
problems  of  the  United  States  and  Its  allies? 
To  what  contingencies  are  these  forces  ex- 
pected to  contribute,  and  how  effective  might 
they  be,  measured  against  the  strength  of 
opposing  forces?  How  meaningful  is  it  to 
talk  of  16  or  30  or  30  divisions  in  opposing 
the  ground  armies  of  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Conununist  China? 

Such  questions  are  often  meant  to  be 
merely  rhetorical.  In  view  of  the  supposed 
masses  of  Communist  troops.  The  fact  is 
that  they  are  serious,  difficult  questions,  to 
which  I  shall  suggest  some  tentative  an- 
swers. But  It  Is  difficult  to  encourage  realis- 
tic discussions  of  specific  contingencies  so 
long  as  the  shadow  of  the  Communist  horde 
hangs  unchallenged  over  the  debate.  The 
actusJ  contingencies  that  seem  to  be  to  me 
most  likely  and  most  significant  are  not 
tboee  which  would  Involve  all,  or  even  a 
major  part,  of  the  Soviet  bloc  or  Chinese 
Communist  armed  forces,  nor  do  they  all 
Involve  Europe.  Hence,  aggregate  figures 
of  armed  strength  of  NATO  and  the  Warsaw 
Pact  nations  are  not  Inunedlately  relevant 
to  them.  But  It  Is  useful  to  make  these 
overall  cocnpartsons  precisely  because  mis- 
leading or  obeolete  notions  of  these  very 
aggregates  often  produce  an  attitude  of 
hopelessness  toward  any  attempt  to  pre- 
pare to  meet  Communist  forces  In  ground 
combat,  however  limited  in  scope. 

The  announced  total  of  Soviet  armed 
forces  for  1955  was  Indeed  a  formidable  5.75 
million  men.  Today  that  figure  has  been  cut 
to  about  3  3  mliUon;  the  Warsaw  Pact  total 
including  the  Soviets  is  only  about  4.5  mil- 
lion. Against  that,  it  Is  today  the  members 
of  NATO  whose  active  armed  forces  number 
over  5  million.  The  ground  forces  of  NATO 
nations  total  3.2  million,  of  which  3.2  million 
men  are  In  Europe,  as  against  the  Soviet 
ground  combat  forces  total  of  about  2  mil- 
lion men.  and  a  Warsaw  Pact  total  of  about 
3  million.  Both  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
U.S.  forces  of  course  Include  units  stationed 
in  the  Far  Bast.  In  central  Exirope,  NATO 
has  more  men.  and  more  combat  troops,  on 
the  ground  than  does  the  bloc.  It  has  more 
men  on  the  ground  In  West  Oermany  than 
the  bloc  does  In  East  Oermany.  It  has 
more  and  better  tactical  aircraft,  and  th«M 
planes  on  the  average  can  carry  twice  thm 
paylocul  twice  as  far  as  the  Soviet  counter- 
parts. 

These  facts  are  hard  to  reconcile  with 
the  familiar  picture  of  the  Russian  Army  as 
Incomparably  massive.  The  usual  Index 
cited  to  support  that  plcttire  Is  numbers 
of  total  active  divisions,  and  the  specific 
number  familiar  from  the  past  is  175  divi- 
sions in  the  Soviet  Army. 

This  total,  if  true,  would  Indeed  present 
a  paradox.  The  Soviet  ground  forces  are 
reliably  estimated  to  be  very  close  to  3 
mllMon  men.  compared  to  about  1  million 
for  the  United  States.  How  Is  it  that  the 
Soviets  can  muster  10  times  the  number  of 
active,  combat-ready,  fully  manned  divisions 
that  the  United  States  has  manned,  with 
only  twice  as  many  men  on  active  duty? 
The  answer  Is  simply  that  they  do  not.  Re- 
cent intensive  investigation  has  shown  that 
the  number  of  active  Soviet  divisions  that 
are  maintained  at  manning  levels  anywhere 
close  to  combat  readiness  is  less  than  half 
of  the  160  to  ITS  figure. 

What  remains  is  a  large  number,  bxrt  even 
that  Is  misleading.     For  one  thing,  U.S.  dlTl- 
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sions  have  about  twice  as  many  men  in  the 
division  unit  and  Its  immediate  combat  sup- 
porting units  as  comparable  Soviet  divi- 
sions. A  U.S.  mechanised  division  has  far 
more  personnel  in  maneuvering  units,  far 
more  in  armored  cavalry,  far  more  engi- 
neers, far  more  signals,  far  more  light  ar- 
mored personnel  carriers,  and  far  more  air- 
craft available  In  support  than  Soviet  divi- 
sions. In  addition  to  longer  staying  power, 
much  of  the  U.S.  manpower  and  equipment 
margin  is  muscle  that  would  make  itself  felt 
on  D-day.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  we  were  to 
reorganize  along  Soviet  lines,  we  could  dis- 
play far  greater  numbers  of  divisions  com- 
parable to  those  of  the  Soviets. 

The  Soviet  combat -ready  force  remains  a 
formidable  one.  Moreover,  the  Russians  do 
have  a .  powerful  moblllsiatlon  capability;  in 
particular,  they  have  a  large  number  of 
lightly  manned  or  cadre  divisions  to  be  filled 
out  on  mobilization.  Still,  this  reality  re- 
mains strikingly  different  from  our  accus- 
tomed maps  of  It. 

I  do  not  wish  to  suggest  that  such  aggre- 
gate comparisons  are  by  themselves  a  valid 
Index  to  military  capabilities.  But  they  are 
enough  to  suggest  the  absurdity,  as  a  picture 
of  the  prevailing  military  strengths  on  which 
new  efforts  might  build,  of  David  and  Go- 
liath notions  borrowed  from   1949. 

None  of  this  is  to  say  that  NATO  strength 
on  the  ground  in  Europe  is  adeqiiate  to  turn 
back  without  nuclear  weapons  an  all-out 
sxirprlse  nonnuclear  attack. 

But  that  is  not  in  any  ease  the  contingency 
toward  which  the  recent  and  future  Improve- 
ments in  the  mobility  and  capabilities  of 
U.S.  general  purpose  forces  are  primarily  ori- 
ented. Aggression  on  that  scale  would  mean 
a  war  about  the  future  of  Europe  and,  as  a 
consequence,  the  future  of  the  United  States 
and  the  U.S.S.R.  In  the  face  of  threats  of 
that  magnltxidp.  our  nuclear  superiority  re- 
mains highly  relevant  to  deterrence.  The  So- 
viets know  that  even  nonnuclear  aggression 
at  that  high  end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict 
so  threatens  our  most  vital  Interests  that  we 
and  our  allies  are  prepared  to  make  what- 
ever response  may  be  required  to  defeat  It, 
no  matter  how  terrible  the  consequences  for 
our  own  society. 

The  probability  that  the  Soviet  leaders 
would  choose  to  Invoke  that  exchange  seems 
to  me  very  low  Indeed.  They  know  well  what 
even  the  Chinese  Communist  leaders  must 
recognize  upon  further  reflection,  that  a  nu- 
clear war  would  mean  destruction  of  every- 
thing they  have  built  up  for  themselves  dur- 
ing the  last  50  years. 

If  we  were  to  consider  a  spectr\un  of  the 
possible  cases  of  Communist  aggression,  then, 
ranging  from  harassment,  covert  aggression, 
and  indirect  challenge  at  one  end  of  the 
scale  to  the  massive  invasion  of  Western 
Europe  or  a  full-scale  nuclear  strike  against 
the  West  at  the  other  end.  It  is  clear  that  our 
nuclear  superiority  has  been  and  should  con- 
tinue to  l>e  an  effective  deterrent  to  aggres- 
sion at  the  high  end  of  the  spectrum.  It  is 
equally  clear,  on  the  other  hand,  that  at  the 
very  low  end  of  the  spectrum  a  nuclear  re- 
sponse may  not  be  fully  credible,  and  that 
nuclear  power  alone  cannot  be  an  effective 
deterrent  at  this  level  In  the  future  any  more 
than  It  has  been  in  the  past. 

The  fact  \b  that  at  every  level  of  force,  the 
Alliance  in  general,  and  the  U.S.  Armed 
Forces  In  particular,  have  greater  and  more 
effective  strength  than  we  are  In  the  habit 
of  thinking  we  have — and  with  reasonable 
continued  effort  we  can  have  whatever 
strength  we  need.  I  have  spoken  already 
of  strategic  weapons,  where  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  United  States  is  the  su- 
periority also  of  the  Alliance.  In  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  a  parallel  superiority  ex- 
ists— and  while  many  of  our  Allies  share  with 
lu  in  manning  the  systems  which  would  use 
these  tactical  warheads  in  the  hour  of  need, 
it  is  not  unfair  to  point  out  that,  even  more 
than  in  the  strategic  flcld,  the  tactical  nu- 


clear strength  of  the  Alliance  is  a  contribu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  That  strength  has 
been  Increased,  on  the  ground  in  Europe,  by 
more  than  60  percent  in  the  last  2  years. 
Today  the  thousands  of  XJJS.  warheads  de- 
ployed on  the  continent  for  the  immediate 
defense  of  Europe  have  a  combined  explosive 
strength  more  than  10,000  times  the  force  of 
the  nuclear  weapons  used  to  end  the  Second 
World  War.  Tactical  nuclear  strength  the 
Alliance  has  today,  and  we  have  provided  It. 

But  neither  we  nor  oxir  Allies  can  flnd  the 
detonation  of  such  weapons — and  their  in- 
evitable bilateral  exchange — an  easy  first 
choice.  At  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum, 
therefore,  we  also  need  strong  and  ready  con- 
ventional forces.  We  have  done  our  part 
here  and  we  continue  to  believe  it  jxist — and 
practicable — for  our  partners  to  do  theirs. 

The  most  difficult  questions  arise  over  the 
best  means  for  meeting  a  variety  of  danger- 
ous Intermediate  challenges  In  many  parts 
of  the  world:  those  which  threaten  the  pos- 
sibility of  sizable  conflict  whUe  still  not  rais- 
ing the  Inunedlate  Issue  of  the  national  sur- 
vival of  ourselves  or  of  any  member  of  our 
alliances.  Conflicts  might  arise  out  of  So- 
viet subversion  and  political  aggression 
backed  up  by  military  measure  in  non-NATO 
areas  in  Europe,  Latin  America,  the  Middle 
East  and  Africa.  There  is  a  range  of  clial- 
lenges  that  could  arise  from  Conununist 
China  and  Its  satellites  in  the  Far  East  and 
in  southeast  Asia.  Most  dangerously,  ap- 
proaching the  upper  end  of  the  spectrum, 
there  Is  the  possibility  of  limited  Soviet  pres- 
sures on  NATO  territory  Itself,  along  the  vast 
front  running  from  Norway  to  Greece  and 
Turkey.  Both  the  flanks  and  the  center  con- 
tain potential  targets.  And  always,  of  covmse, 
there  are  the  contingencies  that  could  arise 
in  relation  to  Berlin. 

It  Is  difficult  to  say  Just  how  probable  any 
of  these  circumstances  might  be.  although 
they  must  be  regarded  as  more  likely  than 
still  larger  aggressions.  What  one  can  say 
is  that  If  any  of  these  more  likely  contin- 
gencies should  arise,  they  would  l>e  highly 
dangerous.  Inaction,  or  weak  action,  could 
result  In  a  serious  setback,  missed  opportu- 
nity, or  even  disaster.  In  fact.  If  either  a 
nuclear  exchange  or  a  major  Soviet  attack 
should  occur,  it  would  most  likely  arise  from 
a  conflict  on  a  lesser  scale,  which  Western 
capabUities  had  failed  to  deter  and  which 
an  inadeqviate  Western  response  had  failed 
to  curb  in  time. 

Since  World  War  n,  the  expansionist  im- 
pulse of  the  Communist  bloc  is  clear,  but 
equally  clear  is  Its  desire  to  avoid  direct  con- 
frontation with  the  military  forces  of  the 
free  world.  In  Greece,  in  Berlin,  and  in 
Cuba,  Communists  have  probed  for  military 
and  political  weakness  but  when  they  have 
encountered  resistance,  they  have  held  back. 
Not  only  Communist  doctrine  has  counseled 
this  caution,  but  respect  for  the  danger  that 
any  sizable,  overt  conflict  would  lead  to 
nuclear  war.  It  would  follow  that  no  deter- 
rent would  be  more  effective  against  these 
lesser  and  intermediate  levels  of  challenge 
than  the  assurance  that  such  moves  would 
certainly  meet  prompt,  effective  military  re- 
sponse by  the  West.  That  response  could 
confront  the  Soviets  with  frustration  of 
their  purposes  unless  they  chose  themselves 
to  escalate  the  conflict  to  a  nuclear  exchange, 
or  to  levels  that  made  nuclear  war  highly 
probable — a  choice  they  are  unlikely  to  make 
in  the  face  of  oiur  destructive  power. 

The  basis  for  that  particular  assurance 
cannot  be  systems  in  development,  or  wea- 
pons in  storage  depots,  or  reserves  that  must 
be  mobilized,  trained,  and  equipped,  or 
troops  without  transport.  We  need  the 
right  combination  of  fn-ward  deployment 
and  highly  mobile  combat-ready  ground,  sea, 
and  air  units,  capable  of  prompt  and  effec- 
tive commitment  to  actual  combat.  In  short, 
the  sort  of  capability  we  are  increasingly 
building  in  our  torceB. 


This  capability  requires  of  ua — as  of  our 
allies — a  Military  Establishment  that  is.  In 
the  President's  words,  lean  and  fit.  We  must 
stop  and  ask  ourselves  before  deciding  wheth- 
er to  add  a  new  and  complex  weapon  system 
to  our  inventory,  whether  it  is  really  the 
most  effective  way  to  do  the  Job  under  the 
rigOTOus  conditions  of  combat.  We  must 
examine  constantly  the  possibilities  for  com- 
bining ftmctions,  fMtrtlcularly  in  weapons 
that  coxild  be  used  by  two  or  more  services. 
Given  this  tough-minded  sense  of  reality 
about  the  requirements  of  combat  readi- 
ness, It  should  be  possible  for  the  United 
States  not  only  to  maintain  but  to  expand 
this  Increased  strength  without  overall  in- 
creases in  OUT  defense  budget.  As  oxir  na- 
tional productivity  and  our  gross  national 
product  expand,  the  defense  budget  there- 
fore need  not  keep  pace.  Indeed,  it  appears 
likely  that  measured  In  relative — and  per- 
haps even  absolute — terms,  the  defense  budg- 
et will  level  off  and  perhaps  decline  a  little. 
At  the  same  time,  we  are  continuing  the 
essential  effort  to  reduce  the  impact  of  de- 
fense spending  our  our  balance  of  payments. 
We  have  already  brought  this  flgtu-e  down 
from  t2.7  bUllon  in  fiscal  year  1961  to  $1.7 
billion  for  fiscal  year  1963,  and  we  shaU  con- 
tinue to  reduce  it,  without  reducing  the 
combat  ground  forces  deployed  in  Europe, 
and  while  strengthening  oxu-  overall  combat 
effectiveness. 

And  It  must  be  oiu*  policy  to  continue  to 
strengthen  our  combat  effectiveness.  ^I  do 
not  regard  the  present  Conununist  leaders 
as  wholly  reckless  In  action.  But  recent  ex- 
perience, in  Cuba  and,  on  a  lesser  scale,  in 
Berlin,  has  not  persuaded  me  that  I  can 
predict  with  confidence  the  sorts  of  chal- 
lenges that  Cixnmunlst  leaders  will  ccMne  to 
think  prudent  and  profitable.  If  they  were 
again  to  miscalculate  as  dangerously  as  they 
did  a  year  ago,  it  would  be  essential  to  con- 
front them,  wherever  that  might  be,  with 
the  full  consequences  of  their  action:  the 
certainty  of  meeting  inmiediate,  impropri- 
ate, and  fully  effectlve^^nllltary  action. 

All  of  our  strengths.  Including  our  strategic 
and  tactical  nuclear  forces,  contributed  last 
year,  and  they  would  contribute  in  similar 
future  situations  to  the  effectiveness  of  our 
response,  by  providing  a  basis  for  assurance 
that  the  Soviets  would  not  dangeroxisly  esca- 
late or  shift  the  locale  of  the  conflict.  But 
above  all,  in  order  to  fashion  that  re^>onse, 
and  to  promise  the  Soviets  local  defeat  in 
case  of  actual  ground  conflict,  we  had  to  use 
every  element  of  the  Improvements  In  com- 
bat readiness  and  mobility  that  had  been 
building  over  the  preceding  year  and  a  half, 
including  combat  divisions,  air  transport, 
and  tactical  air.  And  the  last  ingredient  was 
also  there :  the  will  to  use  those  forces  against 
Soviet  troops  and  equipment. 

Let  us  not  delude  ourselves  with  obsolete 
Images  Into  believing  that  our  nuclear 
strength,  great  as  It  is,  solves  all  of  our  prob- 
lems of  national  security,  or  that  we  lack  the 
strengths  to  meet  those  problems  that  It  does 
not  solve.  In  the  contingencies  that  really 
threaten — the  sort  that  have  occiured  and 
will  occiu  again — we  and  our  allies  need  no 
longer  choose  to  live  with  the  sense  or  the 
reaUty  of  inferiority  to  the  Soviet  bloc  In 
relevant,  effective  force.  Let  us  be  fully 
aware  of  the  wide  range  of  oxu  military  re- 
sources, and  the  freedom  they  can  give  us 
to  pursue  the  peaceful  objectives  of  the  free 
world  without  fear  of  military  aggression. 

STRENGTH-rOB-PEACX  POLICT 

Secretary  McNanuira's  fact-packed  speech 
to  the  Economic  Club  In  New  York  came  at 
a  timely  moment.  Undoubtedly  It  was  de- 
signed for  close  reading  in  Moscow  and  the 
capitals  of  Eiu^pe  as  well  as  in  American 
homes.  In  a  brilliant  analysis  of  the  U.S. 
defense  problem  and  the  world's  security 
problem,  the  Secretary  has  strengthened 
hope  for  «  peaceful  future  while  dwelling 
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upon  Vb»  terrible  deetrvictlTenaaa  that  our 
arms  hAv*  attained. 

For  th«  benefit  at  the  peoBimUts  who  per- 
sistently overestimate  the  strength  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  ICr.  McNamara  offered  concrete 
comparisons.  The  V3.  strategic  nuclear 
forcee  now  have  more  than  500  operational 
long-range  ballistic  missiles  and  will  have 
more  than  1.700  by  19«6.  The  Soviet  Union, 
he  said,  has  only  a  fraction  of  this  missile 
strength  and  about  half  as  many  bombers 
capable  at  first-strike  action  as  are  available 
In  our  Strategic  Air  Command.  The  United 
States  has  similar  superiority  In  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons. 

One  of  the  hopeful  notes  In  the  Secre- 
tary's speech  Is  his  statement  that  our  stra- 
tegic forces  have  reached  a  stage  of 
development  where  further  Increcues  will 
yield  only  diminishing  returns.  Nothing 
this  country  can  do  will  restore  Its  nuclear 
monopoly,  and  In  the  absence  at  a  monopoly 
neither  the  United  States  ncv  the  Soviet 
Union  can  get  much  mileage  out  of  piling 
up  more  and  more  nuclear  capacity,  when 
each  already  has  enough  bombs  and  delivery 
vehicles  to  Inflict  unthinkable  damage,  If 
not  total  destruction,  on  the  other. 

For  this  reason  Ux.  McNamara  anticipates 
a  8ut>stantlal  drop  In  the  annual  expendl- 
txnres  on  strategic  forces.  But  there  was  no 
hint  whatever  In  the  Secretary's  words  at 
letting  down  our  guard.  He  pointed  to  con- 
tinued heavy  obligations  In  developing  the 
antimissile  and  in  the  maintenance  of  con- 
ventional forces  to  meet  poosible  smaller 
aggressive  thrusts  against  which  nuclear 
power  Is  not  an  effective  deterrent. 

To  o\ir  European  allies,  Mr.  McNamara 
seemed  to  be  saying  that  there  is  still  much 
to  do  to  build  up  the  strength  of  NATO 
despite  the  massive  nuclear  power  behind  it. 
To  Moscow  he  seemed  to  be  saying  that  the 
United  States  has  not  the  slightest  Intention 
of  3rleldlng  to  pressure  or  of  growing  weary 
under  the  kind  of  harassment  that  the 
Kremlin  has  Indulged  In  at  Berlin  and  else- 
where. To  the  American  people  he  was 
offering  reassurance  that  this  country  does 
have  the  strength  to  stand  firm  through 
every  crisis,  that  we  can  maintain  an  ade- 
quate defense  without  bankruptcy,  and  that 
there  Is  no  occasion  to  be  Jittery  when  the 
Kremlin  blows  hot  and  cold  for  the  purpose 
of  sowing  confusion. 

It  was  not  a  sword-rattling  speech.  The 
Secretary  was  candid  in  laying  facts  on  the 
line,  but  underlying  his  esposltlon  of  Ameri- 
can armed  might  ts  the  administration's 
policy  of  using  this  strength  to  discourage 
aggression,  avoid  provocation  and  actively 
pursue  better  understanding  and  peace.  "Let 
us  be  fully  aware  of  the  wide  range  of  our 
military  resources."  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
concluded,  "and  the  freedom  they  can  give 
us  to  pursue  the  peaceful  objectives  of  the 
world  without  fear  of  military  aggression." 


THE  BERLIN  PROBLEM 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  at  this  time, 
we  are  seeing  almost  weekly  evidence  of 
the  ability  of  the  Communists  to  harass 
us  and  put  us  on  the  defensive  on  the  ac- 
cess routes  to  Berlin. 

Our  long-term  objective  remains  the 
uniflcation  of  Qermany;  but  all  of  us. 
West  and  East,  free  world  and  Com- 
munists alike,  know  that  as  long  as  the 
world  is  in  its  present  divided  state  of 
strain  between  the  West  and  the  East, 
neither  side  is  going  to  permit  the  loss 
to  the  other  of  the  portion  of  Qermany 
that  Is  currently  pledged  to  It. 

We  all  know  that  West  Germany,  with 
its  11  divisions,  is  the  very  bulwark  of 
the  West's  land  forces  in  Europe  today. 


And.  East  Qermany  is  not  only  powerful 
militarily,  but  it  is  now  the  second  largest 
Industrial  Soviet  satellite  nation. 

The  only  way  that  imiflcatlon  and 
freedom  can  come  to  Germany  as  a  whole 
is  as  a  result  of  a  reduction  in  tensions 
that  wUl  lead  to  an  increased  porosity  of 
the  cruel  Berlin  wall  and  of  the  Iron 
Curtain  itself;  a  rediiction  in  tensions 
that  will  create  a  climate  permitting  the 
establishment  of  a  fully  democratic,  uni- 
fied Germany,  as  envisaged  in  the  Pots- 
dam Conference  of  1945 ;  and  a  reduction 
in  tensions  that  will  mean  that  both 
West  and  East  will  abide  by  the  results 
of  freely-held  German  elections. 

Thai  is  the  positive  reason  for  a  re- 
duction in  tensions. 

The  negative  reason  is  to  rfvold  the 
series  of  incidents  that  are  now  fre- 
quently occurring  on  the  Berlin- Helm- 
stedt  autobahn.  A  hostile  incident, 
starting  by  accident,  can  rapidly  escalate 
to  the  blow-up  point.  This  danger  be- 
comes all  the  more  real  as  we  come  to  de- 
pend on  medium-size  nuclear  weapons 
for  tactical  defense,  in  place  of  conven- 
tional Infantry  and  artillery.  Without 
exaggerating,  such  an  escalation  could 
easily  lead  to  the  immolation  of  all  of  us. 
We  are  very  lucky  not  to  have  started 
presently  on  such  a  course. 

Twice  before  rni  the  floor  of  this  Cham- 
ber I  made  specific  suggestions  for  low- 
ering of  tensions  in  central  Europe  and 
for  the  development  of  some  constructive 
solution,  some  break  from  the  status 
quo,  some  effort  toward  diplomat^  ac- 
tions on  our  part,  rather  than  perpetual 
reactions. 

In  essence,  my  proposal  calls  for  an  in- 
ternationally gxiaranteed  corridor  along 
the  Berlin-Helmstedt  autobahn  with 
consequent  loss  of  sovereignty  over  it  by 
the  Communists,  in  exchange  for  our  rec- 
ognition of  the  Oder-Neisse  frontier  and 
our  recognition  of  the  existence  of  the 
East  German  Government.  There  are 
various  additions  to  this  idea  that  I  have 
developed  and  advanced  in  the  past,  in- 
cluding the  location  in  Berlin  of  the 
European  Headquarters  of  the  United 
Nations,  presently  in  Geneva,  or  of  the 
United  Nations  Educational.  Scientific. 
and  Cultural  Organization,  now  in  Paris. 

I  cannot  help  but  point  out  at  this 
time  that  if  these  ideas  had  been  ac- 
cepted— instead  of  our  being  involved 
in  a  series  of  crises  in  Berlin,  we  would 
have  started  along  the  path  toward  a 
reduction  in  tensions  in  central  E>urope. 
We  could  have  embarked  already  on  a 
course  tut  action  leadmg  through  increas- 
ing porosity  of  the  Iron  Curtain  to  even- 
tual uniflcation  of  Germany. 

My  own  contacts,  personally  and  by 
mail,  with  German  citizens — as  con- 
trasted with  their  political  leaders  in 
government — convince  me  that  such  a 
solution  is  acceptable  to  these  citizens. 
I  am  equally  confident  that  such  a  kAw- 
tion  Is  privately  acceptable  to  both  the 
West  and  the  East.  But,  for  political 
reasons  and  for  reasons  of  barter  and 
the  maintenance  of  good  trading  posi- 
tions, the  governments  on  neither  side 
wish  to  come  iorth.  and  break  the  present 
impasse  in  which  "Ive  find  ourselves.  I 
'  would  not  be  so  concerned  about  this 


matter  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that 
because  of  our  own  unwillingness  to  try 
to  break  this  impasse,  we  are  endanger- 
ing the  world  itself. 

I  call,  once  again,  on  our  administra- 
tion to  seek  to  rectify  the  sterility  of  our 
policy  vis-a-vis  Berlin  and  Germany. 

In  this  coimection,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  November  14,  1963.  that  Illustrates  the 
facet  of  our  problem  deriving  from  our 
lack  of  a  concrete,  specified  corridor  of 
access. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoao, 
as  follows: 

AccBSS  TO  Bnx.iw 

Twice  In  a  months,  paralyzing  Incidents 
have  taken  place  on  the  autobahn  between 
West  Germany  and  Weet  Berlin.  Either 
could  have  eventuated  in  war.  Motives 
aside.  In  both  cases  the  trouble  arose  from 
differing  Soviet  and  American  views  of  the 
AUled  *^lght"  of  access  to  Berlin. 

There  is  no  formal  dociunent  or  interna- 
tional agreement  specifically  giving  the  Allies 
the  right  of  access.  In  respect  to  Germany, 
it  springs  from  the  Allied  conquest  In  World 
War  n:  there  is  no  worry  here.  In  respect 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  right  springs  from 
varloiu  agreements  on  the  occupation  and 
division  of  Germany  and  Berlin;  none  of 
them  explicitly  mentions  access.  The  only 
relevant  piece  of  paper  Is  a  memorandum  of 
June  29.  1945,  by  General  Clay  in  which  he 
recorded  his  understanding  of  an  oral  con- 
versation about  access  with  General  Zhukov. 
There  is  no  question  but  that  in  legal  and 
abstract  terms  the  Allies  have  the  right  of 
access.  But  due  to  the  vague  circumstances 
of  its  origins,  it  hxu  been  almost  continually 
disputed  in  theory  and  contested  In  practice 
by  the  R\isslans. 

The  result  has  been  not  a  clear  simple 
"right"  but.  as  the  United  SUtes  stated  in 
its  November  6  note  to  Moscow,  a  "right 
(exercised)  in  accordance  with  procedures." 
This  is  the  key.  These  "procedures"  are 
actually  conditions  or  limitations  establlahed 
and  enforced  by  the  Russians.  Typically, 
in  the  two  recent  incidents,  the  question  was 
not  whether  tiie  United  States  had  a  right 
to  travel  but  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Soviet  Union  would  allow  it  to  travel. 

Three  elements  have  led  the  United  States 
to  accept  these  "procedures."  One  Is  the 
American  recognition  that  the  access  terri- 
tory is  occupied  In  a  military  sense  by  the 
Soviets  and  thsceby  is  a  legitimate  matter  of 
Interest  to  them.  The  second  Is  the  simple 
fact  of  physical  Soviet  control:  Moscow  has 
the  men  and  the  weapons  on  the  spot  and. 
up  to  a  point.  It  is  physically  capable  of 
enforcing  Its  will. 

The  third  element  can  only  be  called  inept 
American  and  Allied  diplomacy.  Time  after 
time  since  the  war,  although  not  Invariably, 
the  Soviets  have  made  demands  and  the  Al- 
Ues  have  merely  acquiesced.  Junior  military 
personnel,  acting  without  instructions  In 
new  situations  hatched  by  the  Ruasiana  have 
given  way  without  clearing  with  their  polit- 
ical superiors;  so  it  was  with  the  first  Soviet 
demands  that  convoy  troops  dismount. 
Sometimes,  as  with  the  1.500  American  troops 
rushed  to  Berlin  after  the  wall  was  erected — 
they  aU  dismounted,  other  factors  were  al- 
lowed to  override  the  Issue  at  procedures. 
Sometimes,  It  Is  reported,  low-level  person- 
nel who  acquiesced  In  new  procedures  did 
not  even  report  It  to  higher  authorities;  to 
this  day  the  patchwork  of  procedures  is  such 
that  no  one  will  swear  he  knows  what  they 
aU  are. 

Furthermore,  the  three  Western  Allies  have 
often  failed  to  coordinate  their  access  prao- 
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tices.  thus  allowing  the  Russians  to  employ 
invidiously  divisive  tacUca.  When  the  Allies 
finally  did  get  together  in  their  parallel  Oc- 
tober 39  notes  to  Moscow,  for  the  first  time 
they  explicitly  stated  a  procedure.  The 
consequence  of  thii  was  to  hand  the  Russians 
the  effective  right  to  deoiand  that  troops 
in  convoys  of  a  certain  size  dismount. 

Access  to  Berlin  Is  going  to  remain  treach- 
erous as  long  as  the  Soviets  keep  trying  to 
force  the  Allies  out  of  Berlin.  The  West 
must  hope  that  the  Soviets  wUl  not  misun- 
derstand the  depth  of  Its  commitment  there 
and  not  push  the  West  too  far.  But  mean- 
whUe  the  United  States  must  take  urgent 
steps  to  shore  up  Its  position.  It  must  record 
for  Its  own  use  the  procedures  governing  ac- 
cess BO  that  there  will  be  no  confusion  and 
unnecessary  concession.  It  must  insure  the 
closest  policy  supervision  of  every  Anxerlcan 
move  between  West  Berlin  and  West  Ger- 
many. It  must  coordinate  its  access  prac- 
tices with  its  Alllee.  And  tt  must  recognise 
that  erosion  is  as  sure  a  way  to  lose  a  right  as 
outright  abrogation. 


BUSINESS  LEADER  COMMENTS  ON 
TAX  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
early  this  year  Mr.  Milton  J.  Shapp.  a 
respected  businessman  and  civic  leader 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
President  discussing  the  conditions  es- 
sential for  economic  growth  and  offering 
suggestions  based  on  his  years  of  experi- 
ence and  study. 

This  letter  has  been  made  public  but 
I  want  it  to  be  included  in  official  pro- 
ceedings as  we  consider  the  tax  bill.  I 
believe  we  can  profit  from  this  thought- 
ful analysis  of  the  tax  cut  approach  to 
vigorous  economic  development. 

Mr.  Shapp  makes  several  important 
points  which  deserve  careful  considera- 
tion.   In  particular,  he  points  out  that: 

Tax  savings  enjoyed  by  low  income  groups 
or  small  companies  wlU  be  spent  quickly, 
creating  consumer  and  Industrial  demand 
for  many  products  •  •  •.  Normally,  in- 
dustry will  Invest  in  new  plants  and  facili- 
ties only  when  It  has  sufficient  demand  for 
Its  products  and  though  financing  is  of 
course  required,  the  decision  to  Invest  is  not 
made  Just  because  funds  happen  to  be  avail- 
able. 


Further — 

Private  investments  most  be  balanced  by 
public  Investments  In  wealth-producly 
physical  assets.  W 

He  illustrates  the  dependence  of  busi- 
ness prosperity  on  public  investments  in 
education,  transportation,  and  resources. 
In  this  context,  Mr.  Shapp  says: 
I  do  not  advocate  a  program  of  govern- 
ment spending,  but  rather  one  of  Investment 
to  stimulate  the  economy. 

To  preserve  this  distinction  between 
operating  expenses  and  capital  invest- 
ment, Mr.  Shapp  suggests  adopting  a 
capital  budget.  This  is  a  practice,  he 
explains,  that  is  employed  by  every 
growing,  successful  business  firm  in  the 
country. 

The  letter  makes  some  astute  observa- 
tions and  it  merits  our  study.  "Hie  fac- 
tors it  cites  should  not  be  ignored  or 
slighted  during  Senate  deliberation  on 
the  tax  reduction. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  Mr.  Shapp's  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcoro. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcmid. 

as  follows: 

thk  Jkbbou)  Cosp.. 
FhUadelphia,  Pa..  March  27,  1963. 
Thk  Pbbsiocmt, 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  DBAS  Ms.  PassmENT:  In  your  recent 
speech  before  the  American  Bankers  Associa- 
tion you  asked  those  who  have  thoughts  in 
regard  to  your  tax  program  to  submit  sug- 
gestions and  criticisms.  This  letter  Is  writ- 
ten with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  Ideas  I 
express  may  help  your  administration  achieve 
a  program  for  true  economic  growth. 

I  believe  that  two  aspects  of  your  tax  pro- 
posals will  prove  partic\ilarly  beneficial. 
These  deal  with  the  cuts  that  you  have  rec- 
ommended for  low-income  famUles  and 
those  to  assist  small  businesses.  I  support, 
too,  but  to  a  lesser  degree,  your  proposals  to 
reduce  tax  rates  for  large  corjMrations  and 
Individuals  in  higher  income  brackets,  as  I 
do  not  believe  these  will  result  in  amy  mate- 
rial boost  to  our  economy.  I  make  this 
statement  as  one  who  personally  Is  in  a  high 
tax  bracket  and  who  Is  the  head  of  a  cor- 
poration that  might  save  S100,000  a  year  in 
taxes  if  your  proposals  should  be  accepted 
by  Congress.  However,  at  issue  here  is  not 
what  I  would  gain  personally,  nor  what  my 
company  would  gain  immediately  through 
tax  savings.  We  must  look  at  the  benefits 
that  would  accrue  to  the  national  economy 
by  cutting  taxes  in  top  brackets.  Unless  tax 
reductions  help  the  national  economy,  they 
will  prove  to  be  illusory  in  the  long  run. 

Tax  savings  enjoyed  by  low-income  groups 
or  small  companies  will  be  spent  qtiickly,  cre- 
ating consumer  and  Industrial  demand  for 
many  products.  Often  the  profits  of  small 
companies  are  tied  up  in  accounts  receivable, 
inventory  and  fixed  assets.  They  find  it 
difficult  to  convert  52  percent  at  their 
profits  into  cash  to  meet  taxes,  and  this  fac- 
tor has  thwarted  the  growth  of  many  young 
companies  and  slowed  down  employment  In- 
creases they  could  have  attained. 

However,  savings  on  taxes  for  large  corpo- 
rations will  not  necessarily  increase  invest- 
ments in  a  substantive  manner.  Since  1957. 
industry's  cash  flow  has  been  much  greater 
than  capital  reinvestment  in  new  plant  and 
equipment.  In  larger  perspective,  statistics 
show  that  sixK;e  1922  there  has  been  ab- 
solutely no  trend  relationship  between  the 
amount  of  money  In  the  hands  of  industry 
or  private  Investors  and  the  total  sxmu  that 
have  been  invested  in  plant  expansion  or 
modernization. 

Normally,  industry  will  Invest  in  new  plant 
and  facilities  only  when  it  has  sufficient  de- 
mand for  its  products,  and  though  financing 
Is  of  course  required,  the  decision  to  Invest 
is  not  made  Jtist  because  funds  happen  to  be 
available.  If  substantial  tax  cuts  are  granted 
to  individuals  in  the  higher  income  brackets 
and  for  larger  corporations,  it  is  predictable 
that  a  large  portion  of  the  savings  will  not 
be  tised  for  indlvldvial  investment  but  will 
merely  serve  to  Inflate  stock  market  values. 
Since  1957  there  has  been  a  close  correla- 
tion between  the  amount  of  private  sav- 
ings (business  and  personal)  and  the  rise 
of  stock  prices.  As  you  know,  however,  there 
is  a  big  difference  between  siistained  eco- 
nomic growth  for  the  Nation  and  inflated 
stock  values.  The  latter  only  gives  the  illu- 
sion of  success. 

However,  if  you  feel  that  all  individuals 
and  business  firms  should  be  permitted  to 
participate  in  tax  savings.  I  concur.  I  merely 
point  out  that  there  is  little  growth  benefit 
to  be  derived  from  high  level  cuts. 

I  should  now  like  to  call  your  attention  to 
other  aspects  of  the  problem.  For  America 
to  achieve  a  growth  rate  sufficient  to  reduce 
iinemplojrment  to  nuinageable  levels,  we  must 
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increase  those  tjrpes  of  public  sector  invest- 
ments that  stimulate  and  sustain  the  econ- 
omy. In  previous  decades,  entrepreneitrs 
furnished  aU  or  almost  all  of  the  capital  that 
private  companies  needed.  There  was  no  real 
need  a  century  ago,  for  example,  for  mills, 
mines,  or  factories  to  hire  educated  people. 
Business  owners  didnt  need  clean  water, 
sewage  disposal  plants,  airports,  highways, 
etc..  to  make  substantial  profits  on  their  in- 
vested capital. 

This  has  all  changed.  Private  investments 
must  be  balanced  by  public  investments  in 
wealth-producing  physical  assets.  Business 
Arms  today  do  need  educated  people  at  aU 
levels — in  production,  sales,  research,  and  ex- 
ecutive capacities.  Highways  and  airports 
are  essential  to  transport  people  and  goods. 
Public  investments  to  purify  streams,  buUd 
sewage  disposal  plants,  etc.,  are  required.  In 
essence,  taxes  collected  from  Industry,  if  re- 
invested in  these  types  of  public  faculties, 
are  part  of  the  capital  required  to  maximize 
business  profits.  These  pubUc  investments 
are  indeed  as  important  to  the  oi>eratlon  of 
modem  industiy  as  ttie  factories  and  ofllee 
buUdings  they  build  for  themselves.  Tet, 
since  1946,  on  a  per  capita  bcuds  private  in- 
vestments have  virtually  tripled  and  public 
investments  (Federal.  State,  and  local)  have 
dropped  some  4  percent. 

In  my  own  business,  if  I  wore  to  invest 
In  research  and  new  production  facilities  and 
not  balance  these  Investments  by  training 
sales  and  field  engineering  personnel,  etc..  I 
would  not  obtain  optimiim  profits.  In  fact. 
I  might  very  weU  sustain  high  losses  due  to 
this  luibalance  in  programing. 

IronicaUy,  nxoet  businessmen  oppose  pub- 
lic investments.  Yet,  business  profits  and 
the  economic  growth  rate  of  the  country 
have  been  retarded  specifically  because  we 
have  faUed  to  maintain  balanoe  in  our  pri- 
vate and  public  investn>ent  programs. 

My  great  fear  is  that  any  advantages  that 
might  be  developed  by  a  tax  cutting  pro- 
gram WlU  be  negated  if  this  is  accompanied 
by  a  program  that  rediices  investments  in 
needed  pub^  facilities.  Please  note  the 
distinction.  I  do  not  advocate  a  program 
of  Government  spending,  but  rather  one  of 
investment  to  stimulate  the  economy.  I  be- 
lieve that  proper  pubUc  Investment  will  in 
fact  reduce  the  operating  cost  of  Govern- 
ment. 

As  to  military  expenditures,  necessary  ss 
they  may  be.  with  the  exception  of  defeiwe 
and  space  funds  that  are  allocated  for  re- 
search and  education  purposes,  there  is  no 
long-tem>  growth  stimulation  provided  by 
these  expenditures.  Once  the  hardware  is 
made,  it  is  either  abandoned  as  obsolete 
(as  in  the  case  of  military  bases  in  Turkey, 
England,  and  with  many  existing  types  of 
naval  ships  and  aircraft),  or  destroyed  In 
experimental  tests. 

Studies  that  Dr.  Ernest  Jurkat  and  I  have 
made  indicate  clearly  that  public  invest- 
ments to  develop  people  (via  education  and 
health  programs),  resources  (for  material 
and  energy)  and  transportation  systems, 
are  the  only  types  of  public  investments 
that  stimulate  private  Investment  and  spur 
true  economic  growth.  Por  example,  as 
shown  on  pages  58  and  59  of  my  recent 
study,  "New  Growth — New  Jobs  for  Pennsyl- 
vania." each  Increase  of  $1  in  these  types  of 
public  investments  stimulates  an  immediate 
(within  1  to  3  years)  increase  of  private 
investment  of  S2.40.  Together,  this  $3.40 
investment  Increases  GNP  by  SIC. 

During  the  American  Bankers  Association 
meeting,  you  indicated  that  each  dollar  of 
tax  cut  would  stimulate  $3  at  added  growth. 
This  may  not  occur  if  public  Investment 
programs  in  these  needed  domestic  faclUtlas 
are  reduced  to  balance  the  tax  cuts.  Even 
so,  the  S3  estimate  is  far  below  the  $10  that 
could  be  achieved  if  a  proper  level  of  public 
investment  in  selected  fields  was  maintained. 
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I  bellftVe  that  a  mor«  positive  answer  to 
Increasing  growth  while  maintaining  a  bal- 
anced budget  U  found  In  the  propoaals  you 
■uggested  In  your  Tale  speech  last  year. 
Adopt  a  capital  budget.  Segregate  operating 
expenditures  from  capital  Investments  In 
budget  presentations. 

Every  succe88f\U  business  firm  in  this  coun- 
try does  Just  this.  No  growth  company  could 
possibly  show  a  profit  If  each  year  all  of  Its 
eapltal  expenditures  were  lumped  together 
with  secretarial  salaries  and  ofiBce  supply  ex- 
penditures. Surely  no  business  could  grow 
If,  because  It  kept  "an  administrative  budg- 
et." It  faUed  to  make  the  necessary  capital 
Improvements  to  Insure  continued  expansion 
and  profitability  of  operations. 

I  submit  the  following  specific  prc^xjsals 
that  I  believe  would  help  achieve  sustained 
economic  growth: 

1.  The  Federal  Government  should  sepa- 
rate capital  and  operating  expenditures  In 
budget  presenUtlons.  The  following  Items 
should  be  considered  capital  Investment 
Items:  highways,  bridges,  health,  develop- 
ment of  natural  resources,  sewerage  and 
water  systems,  housing,  community  develop- 
ment, airports,  local  utilities,  parks,  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  research. 

It  can  be  shown  statistically  that  invest- 
ments for  each  of  the  above  Items  either  In- 
crease the  economic  growth  potential  of  this 
country  by  stimulating  the  development  of 
people,  resources,  and  transportation  systems, 
or  they  cut  operating  costs  of  government. 
Either  case  qualifies  these  expenditures  to  be 
listed  as  Investments. 

2.  We  should  resort  to  the  businesslike 
procedure  of  borrowing  to  meet  capital  needs. 
Tax  revenues  should  be  used  to  meet  operat- 
ing needs  of  the  Government.  Amortization 
repayments  and  Interest  charges  should  be 
Included  In  the  annual  operating  budget. 

3.  The  Government  should  Immediately 
Institute  a  study  to  determine  the  Impact 
that  various  Investment  programs  (men- 
tioned In  Item  1  above)  have  upon  the  rate 
of  growth.  (I  have  considerable  material 
available  on  this  subject.)  It  should  be  noted 
specifically  that  even  In  such  an  Important 
field  as  transportation,  the  Chairman  of  the 
ICC  stated  last  June  that  there  were  no 
studies  being  conducted  to  determine  the  Im- 
pact that  transportation  has  upon  the  growth 
of  a  community  or  the  Nation.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce  has  little  data  that  bears 
on  this  essential  factor.  It  seems  that  be- 
ton  we  place  too  much  emphasis  on  the 
triggering  effect  of  tax  cuts,  we  should  know 
more  about  the  positive  factors  that  stimu- 
late growth. 

4.  Tax  cut  proposals  should  be  directed 
to  those  phases  of  the  economy  where  money 
not  collected  by  the  Government  would 
definitely  and  quickly  be  put  into  the  main- 
stream of  commerce.  This  would  mean 
emphasis  on  tax  cuts  for  all  people  earning 
less  than  910,000  or  $15,000  a  year  and  for 
businesses  earning  less  than  $100,000.  I 
would  propose  that  the  62-percent  sxirtaz 
apply  only  when  a  company  has  reached  a 
9100.000  level  of  Income,  with  lower  taxes 
applying  below  that  figure. 

5.  To  really  stimulate  private  Investments. 
I  suggest  that  you  offer  business  the  option 
of  depreciating  any  type  of  capital  Invest- 
ment in  any  length  period  it  chooses.  This 
might  cost  the  Government  $5  or  $6  billion 
in  taxes  the  fllrst  year  or  so,  but  over  a  brief 
span,  even  if  industry  chose  to  write  off 
capital  Investments  rapidly,  the  money 
would  start  to  fiow  back  into  the  Treasury 
as  higher  profits  would  not  then  be  cush- 
ioned by  depreciation  reserves  unless  in- 
vestment programs  were  maintained. 

Mr.  President,  as  you  know.  I  have  sup- 
ported and  continue  to  support  most  of  the 
programs  that  you  have  advocated.  I  be- 
lieve that  history  will  record  your  efforts 
to  reshape  America's  position  in  the  world 


as  a  major  tximing  point  in  the  affairs  of 
this  NaUon.  The  suggestions  I  have  made 
In  regard  to  your  economic  program  are  not 
meant  to  be  critical  for  the  stJie  of  criticizing. 

However,  from  the  private  studies  I  have 
made  of  the  national  economy.  I  feel  that 
your  tax  program  may  not  obtain  the  results 
you  anticipate.  On  the  other  hand,  this 
program  plays  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
criticize  vitally  needed  public  Investment 
programs.  Congress  may  well  alter  your  tax 
program,  reduce  taxes  and  create  deficits 
without  making  balanced  Investments  in  the 
fields  that  generate  maximum  economic 
growth. 

I  shall  be  very  happy  to  meet  with  you 
or   any   of   your   economic    advisers    to   ex- 
plore in  greater  detail  the  suggesUons  and 
thoughts  contained  in  this  letter. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Milton  J.  Shapp. 


WHAT  HAPPENED  TO  KING 
COTTON? 

Mr.  TALaiADGE.  Mr.  President, 
Robert  T.  Davis,  Jr.,  the  former  mayor 
of  Columbus.  Gto..  and  vice  president  of 
Swift  Spinning  Mills,  recently  addressed 
the  Columbus  Kiwanls  Club  on  the 
cotton  and  textile  problem. 

In  his  splendid  speech,  Mr.  Davis  con- 
cluded that  King  Cotton  is  not  dead  yet. 
but  that  It  does  suffer  from  an  Illness 
which  only  positive  governmental  action 
can  cure. 

Most  of  cotton's  problems  are  directly  re- 
lated to  Government  actions;  therefore,  the 
solutions  to  most  of  these  problems  rest  with 
the  Government — 

Mr.  Davis  said. 

And  this  of  course  Is  true.  Moreover, 
anyone  who  Is  cognizant  of  the  cotton 
and  textile  situation  l^nows  full  well  that 
until  there  is  remedial  legislation,  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  iniquitous 
two-price  cotton  system,  the  situation 
will  not  get  any  better.  It  will  in  fact 
continue  to  worsen,  and  more  and  more 
mills  will  either  shut  down  or  convert  to 
synthetic  fibers. 

I  consider  Mr.  Davis*  address  worthy 
of  wide  distribution,  and  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

What  Happinko  to  Kino  Cotton? 

In  1930,  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Claudius  T. 
Murchlson,  published  a  treatise  entitled 
"King  Cotton  Is  Sick."  Recently  In  Macon, 
a  civic  club  talk  was  entitled  "Is  King  Cotton 
Dead?"  Over  30  years  of  sickness  is  a  rough 
ordeal  for  anyone  to  go  through.  Cotton  is 
still  alive,  but  the  Illness  has  caused  him  to 
give  up  his  throne  and  assume  a  lesser  role. 
Why  has  this  happened?  What  Is  the  future 
for  cotton?  What  is  the  outlook  for  cotton 
textiles?  Or  more  Important,  What  is  going 
to  happen  to  the  domestic  textile  Industry? 
These  are  Important  questions,  not  only  for 
these  United  States,  but  the  South,  the  State 
of  Georgia,  and  even  clooer  to  home,  this 
community.  The  textile  Industry  is  by  far 
the  largest  employer  in  the  State  of  Georgia 
with  over  90.000  persons  earning  about  $375 
million  annually  In  approximately  350 
plants.  With  an  annual  payroll  of  approxi- 
mately $33  million,  the  seven  local  textile 
mills  have  a  tremendous  Influence  on  our 
economy.  As  a  matter  of  current  Interest, 
these  seven  mills  make  up  approximately  22 
percent  of  the  total  funds  raised  for  United 
Givers. 


To  paraphrase  a  controversial  conunent  of 
a  few  years  ago,  you  might  say  "What's  good 
for  the  textile  industry  Is  good  for  Colum- 
bxu."  If  you  are  sympathetic  with  this  feel- 
ing. I  hope  for  a  few  minutes  you  will  ex- 
amine with  me  this  tremendous  Industry 
which  has  a  reputation  for  poor-mouthing, 
but  still  forges  on  somehow,  making  enough 
money  to  provide  the  American  consumer 
with  the  least  Inflated  Industrial  commodity. 
It  is  a  complex  story,  with  many  Interesting 
chapters.  It  is  an  old  story  because  the  In- 
dustry began  several  thousand  years  before 
Christ.  It  Is  also  an  Industry  that  began 
in  this  country  out  of  necessity — the  need 
for  clothing  which  heretofore  had  been  sup- 
plied by  the  British  Empire,  whom  we  had 
Just  defeated  In  gaining  our  Independence. 
The  necessity  was  so  great  that  the  manu- 
facturing equipment  had  to  be  designed  and 
put  together  from  memory  by  the  few  who 
had  this  knowledge.  By  1815.  the  Industry 
employed  some  100.000  men.  women,  and 
chUdren  and  consumed  about  90,000  bales 
annually. 

Later  in  the  same  century,  when  Ell  Whit- 
ney Invented  the  cotton  gin.  the  develop- 
ment and  growth  of  the  textile  industry 
and  the  raw  cotton  Industry  became  one 
and  the  same.  The  production  of  raw  cot- 
ton and  the  splndlage  of  the  textile  Industry 
both  advanced  rapidly  until  Just  after 
World  War  I.  when  a  period  of  change  be- 
gan. The  sharp  rise  in  cotton  consumption 
began  to  level  off  and  the  productivity  of 
textile  mills  started  a  marked  Incresise. 
These  conditions  left  a  growing  surplus  of 
raw  materials  and  an  excess  of  productive 
capacity. 

Naturally,  under  the  influence  of  the  New 
Deal,  this  surplus  of  cotton  created  the  ne- 
cessity for  legislative  action.  The  results  of 
these  temporary  measures  of  price  support 
and  acreage  controls  are  well  known.  When 
started  in  the  early  1930's.  U.8.  production 
of  cotton  was  over  50  percent  of  the  total 
world  production,  however  today  It  ap- 
proaches only  30  percent.  Since  then,  the 
growth  of  cotton  outside  of  the  United  States 
has  been  encouraged  to  Increase  about  300 
percent,  whUe  our  production  has  remained 
relatively  stable. 

The  Government  did  nothing  to  relieve 
the  excess  of  manufacturing  capacity,  but 
the  mills  have  reduced  their  spindles  to  a 
level  of  only  about  53  percent  of  the  1920 
total.  Of  course,  I  hope  none  of  you  think 
the  Government  should  have  done  anything 
about  this,  but  the  fact  remains  that  this  Im- 
provement In  productivity  and  efficiency  still 
provides  the  opportunity  for  the  consumer 
to  obtoin  a  better  buy  in  textiles  today  than 
they  can  with  any  other  conunodlty.  For 
example,  the  wholesale  price  index  based  on 
1947-49.  indicates  textiles  at  less  than  the 
base,  when  all  Industrial  commodities  (In- 
cluding textiles)  are  about  130.  Textile 
prices  have  actually  gone  down  while  the 
average  prices  of  all  Industrial  commodities 
have  advanced  30  percent. 

Let's  go  back  to  King  Cotton  to  see  the 
results  of  this  Government  assistance  to  as- 
sure the  farmer  of  his  fair  share  of  economic 
g^rowth.  In  the  first  place.  It  Is  very  evident 
that  the  Government's  help  prevented  him 
from  enjoying  his  historical  share  of  the 
world  market.  The  price  support  caused  the 
foreign  production  of  cotton  to  Increase 
from  approximately  12  million  bales  in  1930 
to  over  33  mUllon  bales  now.  With  our 
know-how.  o\ir  efficiency,  and  our  marketing 
ability,  this  loss  of  business  was  not  neces- 
sary, except  for  the  simple  reason,  we  priced 
ourselves  out  of  the  market  and  encouraged 
others  to  grow  their  own  requirements.  It 
has  also  encouraged  synthetic  fiber  produc- 
ers, esjjeclally  rayon,  to  take  advantage  of 
this  artificially  higher  cotton  price.  It  also 
encouraged  paper,  plastics,  and  other  prod- 
ucts to  take  over  cotton  textile  markets — 
for  example:   bagging — for  fruit,  fertilizers. 
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eto..   napkins,    towels,    tire   cord,   furniture 
Btufflng.  and  many  others. 

Legislative  help  actually  started  the  down- 
faU  of  King  Cotton's  reigo.  During  all  this 
time,  you  and  I  were  wearing  lighter  and 
lighter  weight  clothes  which  offset  to  a  large 
extent  the  population  growth.  The  same 
quantity  of  cotton  Just  went  further  and  we 
dldnt  need  to  grow  more  for  domestic  use. 
The  fertlliaer  manufactiu-ers  and  the  coun- 
ty agents  were  working  all  this  time  and 
they  stayed  ahead  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture by  enabling  about  the  same  amount 
of  cotton  to  be  grown  on  a  fraction  of  the 
acreage  required  in  1930.  Actually,  the  raw 
cotton  production  Is  Increasing  so  fast,  I 
doubt  if  the  Department  of  Agriculture  can 
reduce  the  acreage  fast  enough  to  record  any 
significant  decrease  in  bales  produced.  In 
fact,  last  week's  report  Indicated  an  esti- 
mated cotton  crop  of  15.322,000  bales — almost 
2  million  more  than  the  domestic  and  ex- 
port markets  are  expected  to  require.  This 
is  457.000  bales  larger  than  last  year's  crop 
on  9  percent  less  acreage. 

In  1965,  because  of  the  high  price  sup- 
ports, our  raw  cotton  exports  fell  to  the 
lowest  peacetime  level  since  1871.  Thus,  to 
counter  the  twin  problems  of  American  sur- 
pluses and  increased  foreign  movement  into 
traditional  American  export  markets,  the 
United  States  in  1956  set  up  a  special  ex- 
port subsidy  program.  "Hie  subsidy  repre- 
sents the  difference  between  the  price  of 
U.8.  cotton  and  the  so-called  world  price  for 
cotton.  It  may  vary  from  year  to  year,  but 
since  August  1.  1961,  It  has  remained  at 
8^  cents  per  pound,  or  $42 JH)  for  a  600- 
pound  bale.  Also,  earUer  this  year,  this 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  offered  for 
sale  OB  a  bid  basis  cotton  for  export  which 
In  some  instances  actually  amovnted  to  more 
than  a  $42.50  disoount. 

At  inception  It  was  recognized  that  such 
an  export  subsidy  would  create  two  disastrous 
Impacts  o»  the  domestic  textile  producing 
Industry.  Both  of  which  would  require  im- 
mediate corrective  action:  (1)  It  would  kill 
off  the  textile  export  market,  and  (2)  it 
would  Invite  unfair  priced  textile  Imports. 

To  prevent  the  first  of  these,  provision  was 
made  for  the  payment  of  an  equalization  fee 
on  cotton  textile  exports  on  the  same  per 
pound  basis  as  the  raw  cotton  subsidy.  How- 
ever, efforts  made  at  the  time,  and  repeated 
since,  hare  failed  to  provide  an  offset  for  the 
far  more  important  element  of  the  problem—^ 
imports. 

U.S.  cotton  textile  Imports  made  from  lower 
priced  cotton  have  increased  spectacularly 
since  1956  white  the  export  subsidy  has 
lowered  the  price  of  American  cotton  to  for- 
eign textile  mills. 

In  1955,  immediately  prior  to  the  incep- 
tion of  the  cotton  export  subsidy.  Imports  of 
cotton  products  amounted  to  a  363,487.000 
square  yard  equivalent.  By  1962,  such  im- 
ports amounted  to  a  1,165,878,000  square 
yard  equivalent,  more  than  triple  the  im- 
ports of  1955. 

Most  of  these  Increases  in  cotton  textile 
Imports  have  been  in  categories  of  products 
in  which  the  raw  cotton  cost  is  the  predomi- 
nant one  in  manufacturing  costs,  such  as  in 
yarns  and  gray  goods.  For  example,  imports 
of  carded  and  combed  yam,  in  direct  com- 
petition with  Swift  Spinning  Mills,  have  in- 
creased frcnn  142.000  pounds  in  1965  to 
28.453,000  pounds  In  1962. 

Cotton  textile  imports  have  taken  over 
markets  that  otherwise  would  have  been  sup- 
plied by  American-grown  cotton  processed  by 
the  American  industry. 

The  industry's  position  was  made  very 
clear  recently  by  J.  Craig  Smith,  president  of 
Avondale  Mills,  when  he  spoke  to  an  inter- 
national cotton  meeting  In  Athens,  Greece. 
He  said,  and  I  quote,  "We  have  no  objections 
to  imports  which  come  in  because  the  qual- 
ity is  better  than  the  auallty  of  product* 


made  by  American  mills.    Few  textile  Imports 
into  the  United  States  are  in  this  categoiy. 

"We  have  no  objections  to  imports  which 
can  be  sold  in  our  country  because  they  are 
a  new  style  or  pattern,  or  are  otherwls^  dif- 
ferent from  what  we  make.  Actually,  most 
of  our  Imports,  being  made  for  the  American 
market,  copy  our  styles  and  patterns  and 
participate  without  cost  In  the  substantial 
sums  that  we  spend  on  promotion. 

"We  have  no  objections  to  Imports  based 
on  more  efficient  operation  in  the  ezpMrting 
country.  Many  of  you  who  have  visited 
American  mills  have  told  us  that  our  mills 
are  as  efficient  as,  if  not  more  efficient  than, 
any  In  the  world.  You  are  not  able  to  ship 
goods  into  our  country  because  we  are  in- 
efficient. 

"We  have  no  objections  to  Imports  where 
anything  resembling  a  monopoly  situation 
exists.  If  there  is  a  monopoly  industry  in 
the  United  States,  it  should  have  competi- 
tion from  whatever  the  source.  Our  Ameri- 
can tcxtUe  industry  Is  the  most  competi- 
tive Industry  in  the  world.  This  competition 
is  reflected  currently  in  earnings  of  2  per- 
cent to  3  percent  on  our  sales  and  in  a  com- 
parative price  structiu'e  lower  than  tliat  of 
any  other  zhajor  Industry.  Most  of  you 
gentlemen  would  be  ashamed  to  report  earn- 
ings as  low  as  ours. 

"What  Imports,  then,  do  we  object  to? 
We  luiveHi  law  in  the  United  States  requir- 
ing that  we  pay  a  minimum  wage  of  $1.26 
an  how  or  the  president  of  the  mill  goes  to 
Jail.  We  have  another  law  fixing  the  support 
price  of  our  cotton  at  32.47  cents  per  pound. 
The  fine  cotton  grown  here  in  Greece  and 
in  30  other  countries  around  the  world  Is 
not  available  to  us  except  for  a  negligible 
quota.  Most  of  our  textile  imports  come  in 
only  because  they  are  cheap,  and  they  are 
cheap  only  because  they  are  made  with  cheap 
labor  and  out  oif  cheap  cotton.  Their  pro- 
duction in  the  United  States  would  be  com- 
pletely illegal.  These  are  the  Imports  we  are 
trying  to  control."  End  of  quotation.  This 
is  a  good  summary  and  I  believe  a  fair  posi- 
tion to  take. 

At  this  stage,  we  can't  say  "King"  cotton, 
we  simply  must  say  "Mister"  cotton. 

This  year,  three  of  the  largest  cotton  tex- 
tile mill  chains  in  the  country  announced 
that  they  were  no  longer  consumers  of  only 
cotton.  Springs,  Greenwood,  and  Granlte- 
vllle  made  known  that  they  were  starting  in 
the  synthetic  field  In  a  big  way.  Others  have 
^ntered  into  this  because  of  the  price  and 
promotional  values  of  synthetics  as  com- 
pared to  cotton.  The  movement  is  not  over 
and  unless  something  Is  done  and  done 
quickly,  cotton  will  be  relegated  to  a  minor 
role  in  a  few  years. 

Most  of  cotton's  problems  are  directly  re- 
lated to  Government  actions;  therefore,  the 
solutions  to  most  of  these  problems  rest  with 
the  Government.  So  far,  cotton  and  the  tex- 
tile Industry  have  received  sympathy  and 
promises,  but  no  real  positive  action.  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  turned  us  down  twice, 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  has  re- 
fused to  act  and  Congress  has  not  t>een  able 
to  get  together  on  any  legislation.  The  Pres- 
ident even  recognized  oxir  plight  because  on 
September  6.  1962,  after  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion had  rejected  oiu-  second  case,  he  said, 
I  quote,  "Thus  the  inequity  of  the  two-price 
system  of  cotton  coet  remains  as  a  unique 
burden  upon  the  American  textile  Industry 
for  which  a  solution  must  be  found  in  the 
near  future.  I  am  therefore  requesting  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  give  immedi- 
ate attention  to  the  formulation  of  a  domes- 
tic program  that  would  eliminate  this  in- 
equity. Such  a  program  would  undoubtedly 
require  enabting  legtslatlon.  Barly  in  the 
next  session  of  Congress,  I  shall  recommend 
legislation  designed  to  remove  the  inequity 
created  by  the  present  two-price  cotton 
system."  End  of  quote  and  almost  end  of 
concern   by   administration.     Unless   some- 


thing is  done  soon,  the  patient  Is  going  to 
die. 

The  Cooley  bill,  which  should  come  before 
the  House  in  a  few  weeks,  would  eliminate 
inequities  of  two-price  cotton  by  providing 
still  another  subsidy.  The  bUl  doesn't  offer 
the  best  solution,  but  it  will  enable  domes- 
tic mills  to  buy  their  cotton  at  competitive 
prices,  provide  the  consumers  with  better 
values,  and  to  some  extent,  stem  the  tide  of 
imports.  The  Talmadge  bill,  now  in  the  Sen- 
ate Agriculture  Conunlttee,  seems  to  be  the 
best  approach,  but  unfortunately,  it  does  not 
have  sufficient  support.  Ultimately,  the 
Government  must  get  out  of  the  business  of 
buying,  storing,  transporting,  selling,  and 
giving  away  cotton,  as  well  as  all  farm  C(Hn- 
modltles.  These  farm  programs  coet  over  $1 
bUllon  a  year.  It  also  means  any  American 
wheat  or  cotton  we  sell  to  Russia  or  any 
other  Conununlst  country  must  be  subsi- 
dized by  60  cents  a  bushel  and  $42.50  a  bale 
respectively. 

The  only  way  cotton  can  become  king 
again  is  for  the  fiber  to  be  planted,  grown, 
harvested,  and  merchandised  on  a  free 
enterprise  basis.  In  addition,  his  best  cus- 
tomer, the  domestic  textile  industry,  should 
be  provided  with  some  permanent  assiu-- 
ance  that  imports  will  be  controlled  with 
reasonable  quotas.  This  is  not  wishing  for 
a  handout,  or  something  for  nothing,  or  any- 
thing unreasonable.  Since  these  aspirations 
are  reasonable  and  sound,  I  have  confidence 
or  am  optimistic  enough  to  feel  that  the 
solutions  are  forthcoming. 

It  is  on  this  basis  that  Swift  Spinning 
Mills  announced  several  months  ago  a  mod- 
ernization progranx  and  expansion  program 
which  will  Involve  the  expenditure  of  ap- 
proximately $3  million  in  1964.  By  the  mid- 
dle of  December,  we  expect  to  award  con- 
tracts for  the  building,  the  air  conditioning, 
and  the  electrical  work  required  for  a  mod- 
ern and  efficient  combed  yarn  mill  which 
will  Increase  our  production  by  5  million 
pounds  of  yam  annually.  We  will  Increase 
onr  cotton  requirements  from  85,000  to 
60.000  bales  annually,  or  to  approximately 
10  percent  of  the  cottcm  grown  in  Georgia 
each  year.  It  Is  Interesting  to  note  if  noth- 
ing is  done  to  eliminate  two-price  cotton, 
we  will  pay  $2,126,000  more  for  this  cotton 
than  a  foreign  mlU  would  pay  for  the  same 
cotton.  We  will,  of  course,  be  able  to  run 
synthetics  or  blends  of  cotton  and  synthetics. 

At  the  present  time,  we  make  in  every 
hour  and  15  mlnutee,  enough  yam  to  go  all 
the  way  around  the  world,  and  late  next  year, 
tlM  trip  could  be  made  about  every  63  min- 
utes. Our  present  electrical  power  require- 
ments are  equivalent  to  over  S,400  average 
homes  and  within  the  next  few  years,  this 
could  very  easily  be  doubled.  The  vast  ma- 
jority of  new  machinery  will  be  purchased 
from  Saco-Lowell  Shops,  a  subsidiary  of 
Maremount  Corp.  This  will  be  manufac- 
tured in  £asley.  B.C.,  and  Sanford.  N.C.  For- 
eign equipment  is  being  considered  for  the 
winding  operation;  however,  this  is  sUll  un- 
decided. 

During  September.  I  had  the  opportunity, 
along  with  about  1.000  other  Americans,  of 
visiting  the  International  Textile  Machinery 
Show  in  Hannover,  Germany.  Practically 
every  textile  machinery  manufacturer  In  the 
world  was  represented  and  It  fwas  evident 
that  the  next  few  years  will  se4  accelerated 
advancement  in  this  Industry.  Another  en- 
couraging factor  is  the  rapidly  increasing 
capital  outlay  by  both  the  noachinery  manu- 
facturers and  the  textile  mills  for  research 
and  development.  For  example,  textile  re- 
search and  development  in  1962  was  up  162 
percent  from  1957,  while  all  Industry  re- 
search and  development  was  up  only  50  pier- 
cent  during  the  same  period.  We  are  mighty 
proud  of  the  DuoCard,  which  was  invented 
by  our  superintendent.  Otis  B.  Alston.    Our 
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•ntlr*  production  U  proceued  Uirough  Duo- 
Cards  and  many  others  have  also  changed 
but  most  Important  Is  the  fact  that  this 
development  caused  a  revolution  In  the  card- 
ing phase  of  taztUe  manufacture.  Several 
of  the  mills  built  In  the  last  few  jears  con- 
tain only  about  one-third  as  many  cards  as 
they  would  have  a  few  years  ago  and  much 
credit  is  due  to  Otis  Alston  for  this  progress. 

The  textile  Industry  has  been  taking  giant 
strides  toward  modernization  and  improved 
efficiency  in  recent  years.  Textile  Industry 
outlays  for  new  plant  and  equipment  have 
been  greater  than  net  profits,  after  taxes,  in 
•very  year  since  1960.  wth  the  exception  of 
1960.  In  1963.  textile  Industry  outlays  ex- 
ceeded profits  by  73  percent.  In  contrast  to 
the  textile  industry  performance,  profits  for 
all  manufacturing  industries  have  been  nin- 
wing  above  plant  and  equipment  expendi- 
tures since  1964.  Last  year,  all  manufac- 
turing industry  profits  exceeded  plant  and 
equipment  expenditures  by  21  p>ercent.  Esti- 
mates of  expenditiires  for  new  plant  and 
eqxilpment  in  1963  indicates  9720  million  for 
textiles — up  18  percent  over  1963,  as  com- 
pared to  an  expected  6-percent  gain  for  all 
industries. 

So.  in  spite  of  King  Cotton's  sickness,  the 
textile  Industry  is  showing  remarkable  prog- 
ress and  this  could  be  made  more  evident 
if  the  correct  medicine  is  prescribed  for  the 
patient.  King  Cotton's  future  simply  boils 
down  to  a  matter  of  economics,  because  the 
textile  Industry  will  consiune  whatever  fiber 
or  fibers  are  most  economical  and  those 
in  greatest  demand  by  the  public.  It's  as 
simple  as  that. 


ILLUSIONS  ABOUT  THE  TAX  CUT 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
during  the  Senate  discussions  on  the  tax 
cut  bill  we  have  heard  the  administra- 
tion line -from  almost  every  conceivable 
direction — "II  v?e  don't  have  a  tax  cut, 
well  have  a  recession;  if  we  don't  have 
a  tax  cut  we'll  rob  the  American  public; 
if  we  don't  have  a  tax  cut  we'll  do  this 
or  we'll  do  that" — is  how  it  has  been 
going. 

My  colleac;ue,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Utah  [Mr.  Bknnitt],  has  carefully  an- 
alyzed the  proposed  tax  cut  and  recently 
presented  his  views  to  an  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  American  Life  Convention 
in  Chicago.  The  convention  is  an  as- 
sociation which  includes  more  than  300 
life  Insurance  companies  having  approxi- 
mately 95  percent  of  the  life  insurance 
business  in  the  United  States.  It  also 
includes  13  of  the  leading  life  insurance 
companies  in  Canada. 

Senator  BENwrrr  said  in  his  speech  the 
proposed  tax  cut  bill  simply  could  not 
produce  all  of  the  economic  benefits 
promised  by  its  supporters. 

So  that  my  colleagues  can  see  Senator 
BKTmrrr's  views  on  this  important  leg- 
islation I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
speech  by  Senator  Bennett. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Illubzonb  About  thk  Tax  Cdt 
(Speech   by   Senator   Waixacx   P.   Bxnnxtt. 

American   Life   Convention,   Chicago,   m., 

Oct.  17.1963) 

I  am  grateful  for  the  privilege  of  spending 
24  iiova*  with  you  here  in  Chicago  and  for 
the  challenge  to  try  to  share  with  you  the 
latest  from   Washington. 

Because  I  am  a  member  of  the  Senate  Pl- 
xumce  Committee,  which  began  hearings  on 


the  tax  bUl  just  3  days  ago.  this  bill  sxig- 
gests  itself  as  my  most  obvioiis  subject. 
Ordinarily  such  a  topic  does  not  lend  itself 
to  the  colorful  development  expected  of  an 
after  dinner  speaker.  This  time,  however, 
things  have  been  different.  My  story,  like 
most  serious  discussions  of  economic  prob- 
lenu.  may  bog  down  in  statistics  before  it 
reaches  the  end;  but  at  the  beginning,  it 
shows  aU  the  elements  of  a  good  TV  melo- 
drama. 

The  hurricane  of  emotional  pressure  is 
being  swept  up  for  the  tax  bill.  Many 
businessmen,  as  well  as  politicians,  are  be- 
ing swept  along  by  It.  Those  who  are  crying 
up  the  storm  say  that  the  decision  of  our 
committee  will  either  bring  a  serious  reces- 
sion inunediately  or  guarantee  bright  skies 
forever  after.  Impetuous  youth,  that  has 
dawdled  along  with  the  problem  for  more 
than  30  months,  is  trying  in  this  way  to  blow 
down  an  "old  and  mighty  oak"  represented  by 
our  great  chairman.  Senator  Harst  Btsd — 
an  oak  which  has  withstood  all  such  storms 
for  more  than  30  years. 

For  special  sound  effects  we  have  already 
had  the  anguished  cry  of  a  faithful  New 
Frontiersman  who  feels  that  he  has  been 
betrayed.  The  end  of  the  story  may  be 
predictable — its  author  has  the  votes.  But. 
for  the  time  being,  the  show  is  an  exciting 
one. 

The  earlier  episodes  of  the  tax  cut  spectacle 
have  built  up  a  great  sense  of  anticipation. 
People  have  been  grumbling  for  years  under 
the  highest  tax  levels  in  our  history — greater 
even  than  those  that  existed  during  the 
height  of  World  War  II.  But  these  gr\un- 
blings  never  broke  out  into  open  revolt  be- 
cause in  only  6  out  of  the  past  31  years  has 
the  Federal  budget  been  balanced:  and  oiu: 
people  have  had  instinctive  opposition  to  tax 
cuts  in  the  face  of  deficits.  Now  the  New 
Frontier  has  raised  up  prophets  who  preach 
that  deficits  are  good  and  that  they  should 
be  encouraged  and  Increased.  The  way  to 
do  that,  they  say.  Is  both  to  increase  ex- 
penditures and  cut  taxes  simultaneously. 
They  claim  this  exciting  combination  can 
provide  immediate  blessings,  as  any  fool  can 
plainly  see  (to  quote  the  immortal  Little 
Abner) .  Of  course,  there  are  a  few.  like  me, 
who  may  be  blind,  who  insist,  still,  in  the 
name  of  the  old  Piiritanic  ethic,  that  reduced 
rather  than  increased  expenses  should  ac- 
company tax  cuts. 

The  prophets  hope  that  the  doubters  can 
be  reassured  with  words.  At  least  to  them 
It  seems  worth  a  try.  And  so  the  words  are 
pouring  forth.     Here  are  some  of  them. 

If  taxes  are  cut  right  now,  Christmas  can 
begin  a  new  era  of  prosperity  such  as  we  have 
never  seen  before.  There  will  be  no  more 
dips  in  the  business  cycle — only  a  steady 
climb.  The  cut  of  $7  billion  in  1964.  rising 
to  an  annual  rate  of  111  bUlion  in  1965  and 
thereafter,  will  really  create  $30  to  940  bil- 
lion of  new  spending  money  for  consumers 
each  year  and,  at  the  same  time,  provide  all 
the  fxinds  needed  to  catch  up  with  the  lag  in 
capital  investment,  to  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem,  to  solve  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  difficulties — and  will  do  all  this  with- 
out creating  a  new  inflation. 

On  the  other  hand,  they  warn  darkly.  U 
the  bill  is  not  passed,  there  is  a  real  risk  of  a 
severe  new  recession  by  New  Year's  Day. 

What  a  sure  fire  pitch.  What  a  slogan — 
"Oet  some  money  for  yourself  and  save  the 
country."  No  wonder  they  don't  want  the 
Finance  Committee  to  probe  too  deeply — 
1964  is  Just  around  the  corner.  How  can 
anyone  resist  this  glittering  opportiinity? 
How  can  anyone  be  so  tedious  and  stuffy  as 
to  look  this  gift  horse  in  the  mouth?  At 
tlie  risk  of  becoming  tedious,  I  am  going  to 
try  today  to  do  Jxist  that. 

In  developing  my  thesis  today.  I  shall 
dlsctiss  four  assumptions  being  made  by  the 
prophets  of  tax  cut  prosperity.    The  first  is 


general,  the  other  three  specific.  To  me, 
all  are  fallacious. 

The  first  and  general  assumption  is  that 
a  tax  cut  can  occur  in  an  economic  vacuum 
and  that  its  benefits  can  be  delivered  to  us 
directly,  setting  in  motion  only  those  eco- 
nomic forces  which  will  enhance  those  bene- 
fits, and  not  disturbing  any  other  forces 
which  might  offset  them. 

The  measurements  and  comparisons  made 
by  economists  are  never  exact  because  the 
.many  forces  in  our  economy  are  in  constant 
motion.  They  never  stand  still.  Therefore, 
when  an  attempt  is  made  to  measure  the 
effects  resulting  from  one  change  (in  this 
case  the  tax  cut) .  the  technique  is  to  assume 
that  most,  if  not  all.  of  the  other  dynamic 
components  of  our  economic  mix  are  stand- 
ing still.  Only  In  this  way  can  they  get 
their  basis  of  comparison.  But  while  this 
assumption  may  be  useful  for  analytical 
piu-poses.  it  is  not  true  in  fact.  All  other 
related  factors  and  forces  will  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  ch^ge.  often  unpredictably. 
And  so  it  is  with  the  changes  which  the 
tax  bUl.  if  passed,  may  produce,  many  of 
which  the  advocates  of  the  bill  prefer  to 
ignore. 

This  then,  is  the  general  assimiption 
against  which  we  should  look  now  at  three 
specific  effects  claimed  for  the  bill.  The 
flirst  has  to  do  with  the  Income  available 
for  consumer  spending,  the  second  with  in- 
come available  for  Investment  to  create  more 
Jobs,  and  the  third  with  the  impact  of  this 
bill  on  the  already  awakening  infiatlonary 
forces. 

We  are  told  that  the  reduction  in  the 
personal  Income  tax  will  release  about  96 
biUion  in  new  consumer  purchasing  power 
in  1964  which  will  grow  into  99  bUllon  in 
1965  and  thereafter.  We  are  also  told  that 
this  will  respond  to  the  multiplier  theory  so 
that  when  combined  with  the  effect  of 
corporate  rate  changes,  the  output  of  goods 
and  services  in  the  economy  can  be  in- 
creased as  much  as  930  to  940  billion.  In- 
creased spending  at  these  levels,  they  say. 
will  result  in  increased  business  profits 
which  will  also  turn  into  Increased  invest- 
ment and  help  provide  Jobs  for  the  un- 
employed. 

All  this  is  nothing  but  a  new  version  of 
the  pump-priming  theory  which  was  both 
proposed  and  discredited  In  the  1930'b.  This 
version  is  attractive,  however,  because  it 
promises  to  put  more  money  in  the  pockets 
of  each  of  us.  Unfortunately,  there  are 
other  factors  affecting  our  disposable  in- 
come which  will  not  remain  constant.  If  we 
look  carefuUy  we  can  see  at  least  two  ele- 
ments which  could  reduce  and  may  elimi- 
nate the  total  effect  of  the  Federal  income 
tax  cut  on  personal  income. 

First.  Federal  income  taxes  are  not  the 
only  ones  we  pay.  State  and  local  taxes  are 
not  only  heavy,  but  they  are  continuing  to 
rise  both  in  rate  and  in  total  dollars.  The 
1963  increase  amounted  to  94.1  bUlion.  Any 
increase  in  State  and  local  taxes,  of  course, 
will  counteract  purchasing  power  increases 
made  {xjsslble  through  a  cut  In  Federal 
taxes  as  far  as  the  net  effect  Is  concerned. 

A  second  offsetting  factor  Is  the  prospect 
for  increase  in  social  security  taxes.  In 
1963.  social  security  taxes  increased  by  92.3 
billion.  The  net  rate  increase,  due  in  1966. 
will  add  another  equal  amount.  In  the 
meantime,  there  are  t>111s  before  Congress 
which  would  Increase  the  base  on  which 
social  security  taxes  are  computed.  If  the 
base  U  Increased  to  95.400,  this  wlU  add  an- 
other bUllon  dollars. 

The  point  I  am  making  Is  that  the  proph- 
ets of  tax-cut  prosperity  assume  that  these 
two  factors  will  remain  constant  and  wUl 
not  eat  up  any  of  the  individual  tax-cut 
benefits.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they  wlU  be 
offsetting  factors. 

So  much  for  the  first  specific  assumption. 
The  second  is  equally  suspicious.     It  is  that 
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whatever  net  increase  in  personal  dl/^Msable 
income  may  remain  after  these  offsets,  there 
will  still  be  enough  to  do  all  of  these  four 
things: 

1.  Increase  consumer  spending. 

2.  Provide  enough  capital  for  Investment 
in  Industry  and  commerce  to  substantially 
reduce  the  existing  obsolescence  and  solve 
the  problem  of  needed  modernization. 

3.  Finance  enough  new  Jobs  to  break  the 
back  of  the  unemployment  problem  and, 

•J  4.  Provide  enough  for  individual  invest- 
ment in  government  securities  so  as  to  keep 
the  financing  of  the  new  deficit  out  of  the 
banking  system. 

If  there  is  actually  an  increase  of  dispos- 
able income  it  is  quite  likely  that  most  of 
It  will  be  spent  for  consumption  and  the 
rate  of  savings  will  be  little  larger  than 
that  which  is  already  occurring.  Savings, 
during  the  past  several  years,  have  been  be- 
tween 6  and  8  percent  o€  personal  disposable 
income.  If  this  relationship  holds  for  the 
future,  about  95.6  biUion  would  be  consiuned 
and  about  9V4  biUion  of  the  reduction  would 
be  saved  and  invested.  Even  as  we  say  this 
we  must  remember  that  Interest  rates  are 
pushing  upward  both  under  the  pressure 
of  our  balance-of-payments  problem  and  be- 
cause of  some  domestic  policy.  If  Interest 
rates  continue  to  rise,  individuals  will  be 
induced  to  Increase  thsir  investment  per- 
centage by  paying  off  some  of  their  present 
debt.  A  decline  in  consumer  debt  could 
greatly  reduce  the  amount  of  conAunption 
being  attributed  to  the  tax  decrease.  This 
is  another  reason  why  the  claim  for  con- 
sumption spending  is  highly  suspect  and  has, 
at  best,  a  very  shaky  foundation. 

Let's  turn  now  to  the  assxu-anoes  being 
given  that  Investment  wUl  increase  and 
many  new  Jobs  will  be  created.  Consider- 
ing this  we  must  add  In  the  effects  of  the 
proposed  decrease  in  the  corporate  rates  also. 

The  prophets  estimate  that  corporate  tax 
cut  will  make  91.5  billion  available  for  in- 
vestment. If  we  add  the  90.5  billion  saved 
from  personal  income  tax  reduction,  we  have 
a  possible  investment  total  of  92  billion. 
Against  that  we  have  the  McOraw-HUl  esti- 
mate that  23  percent  of  the  9250  billion  in- 
vestment in  manufacturing  plant  and  equip- 
ment is  technologically  outmoded.  This 
means  that  there  is  Immediate  need  for  966 
billion  new  capital  Just  to  bring  our  present 
rated  capacity  up  to  date.  In  addition,  we 
will  need  to  provide  another  950  billion  each 
year  to  offset  further  depreciation  and  obso- 
lescence. This,  of  course,  does  not  Include 
capital  needs  of  the  economy  outside  of  man- 
ufacturing, which  is  difficult  if  not  impos- 
sible to  estimate.  It  already  appears  obvious, 
however,  that  a  92  bilUon  increment  would 
have  Uttle  effect  to  correct  the  situation 
which  would  require  in  excess  of  9100  billion. 

Of  course,  it  does  not  seem  fair  to  assume 
that  all  this  money  must  come  only  from  a 
tax  reduction.  Sums  used  for  this  purpose 
now  normally  come  from  retained  earnings 
which  in  turn  come  from  corporate  profits. 
Though  the  proposed  dianges  in  corporate 
tax  rate  are  supposed  to  give  a  boost  to  ccff- 
porate  profits,  they  will  not  be  fully  effective 
until  1970;  and  during  the  first  2  years,  1964 
and  1965,  there  may  be  corporations  which 
will  actually  have  a  greater  tax  burden  than 
under  the  present  rate  system.  This  is  an- 
other condition  which  will  blunt  the  claimed 
stimulation  of  this  tax  bill. 

Even  the  fact  that  92  billion  is  made  avail- 
able for  Investment  does  not  assure  that  it 
will  be  invested  unless  business  confidence 
in  the  future  is  improved. 

Now.  will  the  tax  cut  with  its  Increase  in 
the  Federal  deficit  improve  business  outlook 
and  environment?  Tlie  very  fact  that  the 
administration  is  planning  a  deficit  and  at 
the  same  time  a  tax  cut  is  a  distxirbing  fac- 
tor in  the  minds  of  many  individuals.  Mail 
which  I  am  receiving  has  been  overwhelm- 
ingly In  favor  ot  a  tax  cut  only  if  expendi- 


tures are  also  controlled.  Whether  we  like 
It  or  not.  growth  and  prosperity  which  are 
the  result  of  spending  actions  of  individuals 
are  greatly  determined  by  the  attitudes  of 
these  individuals  toward  the  futxire.  If  con- 
fidence is  undermined  by  New  Frontier  eco- 
nomic policies,  the  restUt  will  not  be  In- 
creased Investment  and  spending.  Even  If 
one  should  grant  that  the  economic  theories 
used  to  Justify  planned  deficits  at  the  top  of 
the  business  cycle  were  correct,  if  those  who 
make  the  spending  decisions  do  not  agree, 
whether  through  lack  of  understanding  or 
disagreement  with  the  theory,  the  result  will 
be  the  same. 

If  we  expect  Investment  to  return  to  its 
previous  levels  in  relation  to  ova  gross  na- 
tional product,  profits  which  result  in  In- 
vestment capital  must  also  rise  to  previous 
levels.  In  1950,  corporate  profits  after  taxes 
were  8  percent  of  GNP.  Last  year  they  were 
only  4.7  percent.  Since  these  profits  are  the 
prime  soxirce  of  retained  investment  funds, 
if  they  could  be* restored  even  to  the  1956 
rate,  an  additional  916  bUlion  would  be  made 
available;  and.  at  the  1950  rate,  the  flgiire 
wovUd  be  920  blUion. 

Before  we  leave  this  discussion  of  the  ef- 
fect of  the  tax  cut  on  Investments,  let's  turn 
to  look  at  the  claim  that  it  will  provide  Jolx 
for  a  substantial  number  of  ovir  unemployed. 
First,  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  amount 
of  investment  required  for  each  new  Job. 
The  best  estimate  I  can  get  is  a  figure  of 
916.000  for  each  new  Job.  Looking  ^rst  at 
the  modernization  of  oxir  present  equipment. 
It  is  obvious  that  much  of  this,  on  an  auto- 
mation basis.  wlU  create  new  production 
without  sutwtantially  increasing  the  ^num- 
ber of  Jobs. 

At  the  same  time,  to  reduce  the  current 
unemployment  even  to  4  percent,  we  must 
create  1,315,000  new  Jobs;  and  to  provide  for 
our  expanding  labor  force,  we  wlU  need  an 
additional  1  million  Jobs  in  1964  and  a  rising 
nvunber  every  year  thereafter.  At  the  rate 
of  916,000  required  to  fund  a  Job.  this  would 
require  a  new  investment  of  937  billion  in 
1964.  increasing  annuaUy  thereafter. 

To  try  and  spread  the  92  bilUon  per  year 
which  this  new  tax  bill  wo\Ud  make  avaU- 
able  among  the  many  needs  which  I  have 
already  mentioned  convinces  us  that  the 
assvunption  that  the  tax  cut  can  be  a  source 
of  dominant  Investment  Income  Just  won't 
stand  up. 

There  is  another  area  of  investment  need 
for  the  ftinds  to  be  released.  This  Is  the 
demand  to  finance  Increasing  private  credit 
and  increasing  public  deficits.  The  demand 
for  Federal.  State,  and  local  public  credit 
expanded  last  year  by  about  916  bUllon, 
which  is  higher  than  all  the  claimed  bene- 
fits from  the  tax  cut  even  without  any  off- 
sets. The  Secretary  of  the  Treasvuy  told 
the  bankers  of  America  at  their  convention 
in  Washington  on  October  8  that  since  1961 
all  increases  in  the  public  debt  had  been 
financed  outside  of  the  banking  system. 
If  this  policy  is  to  continue,  then  obviously 
all  of  the  new  tax  savings  must  flow  into 
this  channel. 

To  draw  a  subbalance  at  this  point,  I 
think  It  is  obvious  that  a  tax  cut  cannot  do 
all  of  the  Jobs  promised  for  it. 

We  are  ready  now  to  face  the  third  assump- 
tion, which  I  think  cannot  be  substanti- 
ated. The  spokesmen  for  the  administra- 
tion tell  VM  that  we  need  not  worry  about 
inflation  because  this  problem  has  been 
licked  since  January  1961  and  cannot  raise 
its  ugly  head  again  so  long  as  we  have  idle 
productive  capacity  and  unemployment.  As 
I  have  already  pointed  out,  this  so-called 
idle  productive  capacity  is  not  being  used  be- 
cause 23  percent  of  it  is  Inefficient,  techno- 
logically obsolete,  and  undoubtedly  high 
cost.  The  administration's  position,  there- 
fore, becomes  an  anomalous  one.  It  relies 
upon  the  evils  of  underproduction  to  cure 
the  evil  of  inflation.  It  cannot  have  it  both 
ways. 


Of  course,  we  know  from  experience  that 
inflation  has  not  been  stopped  even  though 
we  have  theoretical  excess  capacity  and  no 
Government  program  has  been  able  to  naake 
a  substantial  dent  in  unemployment.  In 
the  United  States,  consumer  prices  have 
risen  15  percent  in  10  years,  robbing  aU  flxed 
Incomes  and  investments,  including  the  va.<x9 
than  112  million  outstanding  life  insurance 
policies,  of  approximately  one-sixth  of  their 
value.  Almost  every  month  the  consumer 
price  index  inches  up.  Since  January  1961, 
it  has  risen  2.8  index  ix>lnts,  including  a  rise 
of  nearly  one  point  in  the  60-day  period  of 
June  and  July  of  this  year.  Since  every 
rise  of  one  index  point  represents  a  loss  of 
approximately  94.5  billion  In  pxirchasing 
power,  we  can  see  how  real  a  threat  this  Is 
to  the  survival  of  tax  cut  benefits. 

Those  who  claiih  there  is  no  Inflation,  point 
with  pride  to  the  fact  that  wholesale  prices 
for  commodities  have  been  fairly  steady. 
This  is  true,  but  it  has  served  to  conceal  a 
signiflcant  change  of  pattern  in  the  con- 
sumer index  where  the  costs  of  retaU  distri- 
bution and  of  services  have  been  increasing  ' 
both  in  their  comparative  proportion  to  the 
total  consiuner  spending  and  in  their  abso- 
lute price  levels.  Now  wholesale  prices  for 
manuf  act\ired  products  are  beginning  to  rise 
on  a  broad  front.  Even  steel  is  breaking 
through  the  psychological  barrier  raised  by 
the  President's  attack  on  the  industry  in 
1962,  and  experts  see  this  as  the  beginning  of 
a  new  general  price  rise  and  therefore  a  new 
pressure  for  inflation. 

That  we  have  probably  only  dammed  up 
the  effects  of  Inflation  and  not  eliminated 
them  is  more  readUy  seen  when  we  look  at 
our  performance  in  comparison  with  that 
of  oxa  international  trading  partners. '  In 
the  past  10  years,  including  1962.  U.S.  ex- 
port prices  increased  about  10  percent.  Ex- 
port prices  in  Western  Europe  Increased  only 
1  percent  and  those  of  aU  other  major  areas 
in  the  world  went  down.  No  wonder  oxa 
share  of  world  trade  dropped  in  this  period, 
from  31  percent  to  17  percent.  This,  of 
course,  contributes  to  today's  balance-of- 
payments  problems.  Now  how  can  policies 
which  would  add  to  inflationary  pressures 
and  raise  prices  possibly  put  us  in  a  better 
position  to  compete  with  other  coimtrles? 
Obvioxisly  they  cannot.  Not  only  that,  but 
If  Incomes  increase,  this  wlU  resiilt  In  In- 
creased imports  rather  than  Increased  ex- 
ports and  thus  contribute  to  the  problem. 

The  administration  Is  partlfilly  counting  on 
inflationary  trends  in  foreign  countries  to 
offset  our  trade  disadvantage.  It  is  true  that 
recently  cost-of-living  Indexes  in  our  trading 
partners  have  gone  up  more  than  those  in 
the  United  States.  From  January  1963  untU 
May  of  this  year  (the  latest  figures  avaUable 
for  foreign  countries),  our  cost-of-living  in- 
dex rose  only  1  percent  while  costs  in  other 
countries  Increased  from  2Vi  percent  in  Euro- 
pean countries  to  10  percent  in  Japan.  The 
astronc«nical  price  rises  that  have  occurred  In 
some  Latin  American  countries  have  created 
Government  crises  and  hastened  military 
takeovers.  Some  economists  say  that  now 
we  can  relax  and  let  foreign  inflation  close 
the  price  gap.  I  cannot  agree  with  that  con- 
clusion. Foreign  countries  are  not  going  to 
stand  idly  by  without  doing  something  to 
control  the  rapid  rise  In  prices.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  policies  that  are  being  fol- 
lowed by  our  administration  are  deflnltely 
Inflationary. 

Some  of  us  who  face  special  responsibUlty 
for  shaping,  then  flnally  approving  or  reject- 
ing any  tax  cut  are  especially  concerned 
about  the  long  trend  of  rising  Government 
expenditures  and  deflclts.  We  are  assured 
that  if  we  vote  this  cut.  it  wiU  release  new 
activity  which  wiU  Increase  the  absolute  tax 
take  so  that  the  economy  will  grow  up  to 
the  problem  and  its  deflclts  will  be  swallowed 
up — again  the  pump-priming  theory.  We 
had  a  tax  cut  In  1948.  but  our  deflclts  in- 
creased by  922  billion  between  then  and  1954. 
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Some  tbeorUts  blajcned  tt  on  ttoe  Korean  var. 
TIMS  m  bad  anottaer  tax  cut  In  1964;  and 
•tno*  then.  wttlKtut  war.  the  deficits  have 
iQcreaaed  ihiM  time  tj  a  total  at  $06  billion. 

IX  tb«  preaent  tax  cut  la  adopted.  I  think 
that  we  must  expect  defldta  to  continue  to 
pile  up.  The  preeent  spending  pattern  with 
Ite  deficit  effect*.  U  to  me  an  inescapable 
force  for  further  Inflation. 

Let  me  return  briefly  to  mention  another 
factor,  outside  of  my  original  outline,  also 
erroneous. 

The  Secretary  of  tiie  Treasury,  Douglas  Dil- 
lon, claimed  ]ust  last  Tueeday  In  tax  hearings 
tbat  are  being  held  In  the  Senate  Finance 
Ckxnmlttee  that  "without  the  basic  reduction 
In  tax  burdens  proposed  In  H.R.  8368  (the 
tax  bill),  we  Increase  the  likelihood  of  re- 
peating the  disappointing  record  of  recent 
buslnees  cycles.  On  the  other  hand,  a  sub- 
•tantlal  acroes-the-bocuxl  reduction  In  taxes 
■hould  give  our  economy  the  Impetus  It  needs 
to  pat  an  end  to  this  pattern  of  receeatoD." 
This  Is  too  much  to  expect  of  a  tax  cut.  It 
la  not  reasonable  to  claim  that  It  will  do  away 
with  bxislnees  cjrcles.  "Hiey  are  an  Impor- 
tant part  of  our  sywtem  and  help  correct  ex- 
eessea  that  naturally  develop  In  a  free  econ- 
omy. When  business  cycles  are  completely 
stopped,  we  will  have  a  controlled  economy. 

One  of  the  things  that  bothers  me  most 
•boat  the  tanpoaslble  claims  that  the  ad- 
ministration Is  making  for  the  tax  cut  Is 
that  If  the  tax  bill  becomes  law  and  tf. 
thereafter,  these  offsetting  factors  operate  as 
I  tht"^  they  will,  and  If,  therefcxv,  the  rate 
of  production  Is  not  greatly  stimulated,  and 
tinemployment  is  not  greatly  reduced,  and 
our  balance-of- payments  poeltion  is  not 
greatly  Improved,  and  if  Inflation  keeps 
climbing  up,  the  New  Frontier  economists 
and  politlciana  will  not  agree  that  their 
policies  have  failed  but  will  attempt  to  put 
the  blame  on  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy and  herald  the  failure  as  proof  that  the 
Federal  deficits  are  not  big  enough.  In 
other  words,  the  administration  Is  attempt- 
ing to  put  Itself  In  a  "heads  I  win — tails  you 
lose"  positloo.  If  there  Is  Improvement  they 
win  take  the  credit.  If  Improvement  Is  In- 
adequate, private  Industry  will  take  the 
blame. 

Now  as  I  close  let  me  summarise  again  my 
fanpieaslons  of  what  will  still  happen  even  if 
these  tax  proposals  are  adopted  and  in  1904 
and  1985  they  do  reduce  total  Federal  taxes 
by  some  87  and  $11  billion  respectively. 

First.  I  am  afraid  this  amount  will  be 
largely  wljied  out  by  Increases  In  State  and 
local  taxes  plus  actual  and  potential  In- 
creases In  social  secxirlty  taxes  and,  finally, 
any  new  purchasing  power  remaining  will 
he  wiped  out  by  Inflation  even  at  Its  present 
creeping  pace. 

Second,  like  the  boxer  who,  accustomed 
to  reading  baseball  averages,  sold  500  percent 
of  his  future  earnings  and  thought  he  still 
had  500  percent  left,  even  If  there  were  some 
real  spendable  money  left.  It  would  not  be 
enough  to  make  any  dent  In  the  promises 
that  have  been  made  for  It.  It  cannot  carry 
the  load  of  creating  830  to  840  billion  In  new 
multiplier  generated  consiimer  Income.  It 
cannot  supply  the  funds  necessary  to  mod- 
ernize plant  capacity.  It  cannot  solve  our 
unemployment  problems,  it  cannot  finance 
the  new  debt  that  will  be  created  through 
deficit  spending.  It  cannot  do  away  with 
business  cycles  which  are  the  result  of 
private  spending  decisions.  It  cannot  solve 
our  balance  of  payments  problems. 

I  can  understand  why  every  American 
'  wants  his  taxes  cut.  The  current  rates  are 
not  only  a  heavy  burden  to  carry,  but  a  drag 
on  the  growth  of  the  economy.  But  I  can- 
not for  the  life  of  me.  imderstand  how  we  can 
be  persuaded  that  this  proposed  tax  cyt, 
standing  alone,  Is  the  key  to  all  of  ovir  eco- 
zxomlc  problems. 

On  the  other  hand,  all  of  xis  who  question 
tha   present    tax   cut   proposals   could    en- 


thusiastically support  them  If  thsy  were 
matched  by  a  dsAnlte  and  specific  program 
for  the  control  and  reduction  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures supported  by  the  administration 
with  equal  vigor.  Tnstoad  the  oOlelal  posi- 
tion Is  that  the  President  cannot  control  ex- 
penditures and  In  this  field  he  is  captive 
of  the  Congress.  Poppycock.  There  are  sev- 
eral very  simple  things  the  President  can  do: 

1.  He  can  reject  all  proposed  new  pro- 
grams which  create  new  spending. 

a.  He  can  hold  down  the  expansion  of  ex- 
isting burea\is. 

8.  Hs  can  trim  the  fat  and  wast*  out  of  the 
sprawling  Federal  empire  Instead  of  adding 
thousands  of  new  Federal  Jobs  (164,000 
since  January  1961 ) . 

It  would  take  a  speech  much  longer  than 
this  one  to  detail  even  the  obvious  expense- 
saving  possibilities  that  exist  but  we  cannot 
expect  anyone  in  the  administration  to 
make  It.  Pious  generalities  can  be  toon 
easily  proclaimed  and  more  easily  either  for- 
gotten or  politically  Interpreted  in  the  com- 
ing 1964  campaign.  Unfortiinately,  too, 
there  Is  tragic  historical  evidence  that  In  an 
election  year  many  American  voters.  Includ- 
ing many  businessmen,  are  either  eco- 
nomically illiterate  or  seUlahly  myopic  and 
for  whatever  reason  willing  to  be  seduced 
politically  with  their  own  money. 

To  me  this  Is  the  unspoken  and  maybe 
the  major  motivation  behind  the  present 
storm  being  built  up  to  sweep  the  tax  bill 
through  the  Senate  and  behind  the  ration- 
alised assumptions  being  used  to  defend  it. 

I  do  not  agree  that  this  cynical  appraisal 
Is  accurate  today  for  the  majority  of  Amer- 
ican voters.  I  think  they  still  ding  to  an 
old-fashioned  faith  in  fiscal  responsibility, 
both  for  themselves  and  for  their  Govern- 
ment. I  share  that  faith  and  look  forward 
confidently  to  that  day  when  it  will  be 
translated  into  a  sound  Federal  tax  program 
matched  by  expenditure  control  and  Fed- 
eral surpluses  Instead  of  deficits. 


JAMES   MADISON   MEMORIAL 
LIBRARY  ON  SQUARE  782 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
high  time  that  the  Congress  act  with 
decency,  reason&bility  and  economy  to 
settle  the  future  of  its  building  program 
on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  present  dawdling  and  uncertainty, 
mixed  with  preposterous  plans  for  the 
misuse  and  arrogant  taking  of  Capitol 
Hill  properties,  is  unfair  to  the  residents 
of  the  area,  wasteful  of  tax  funds  paid 
from  throughout  the  country,  and  Igno- 
rsint  of  rational  planning. 

Residents  and  property  owners  in  the 
area  close  in  to  the  Capitol  are  com- 
pelled to  live  in  uncertainty  about  the 
future  of  their  homes,  not  knowing  from 
one  day  to  the  next  what  wild  and  grasp- 
ing announcements  of  possible  takings 
will  be  irresponsibly  put  out  by  various 
ofBclals.  The  uncertainty  eliminates  or 
slows  down  the  restoration  and  upkeep 
of  these  areas  when  congressional  policy 
should  be  to  encourage  the  beauUfication 
of  the  Capitol  area. 

Taxpayers  across  the  Nation  hear 
daily  of  wasteful  and  absurd  expendi- 
tures of  public  funds  to  haphazardly 
build  monstrous  and  costly  public  build- 
ings or  cold  and  lifeless  memorials. 

Competent  architects  and  engineers, 
as  weU  as  the  responsible  cultural  and 
architectural  planning  agencies  in  Wash- 
ington, throw  up  their  hands  in  despair 
at  the  refusal  of  the  Congress  to  ration- 
ally consider  appropriate  development  of 
the  seat  of  the  Government. 


Mr.  President,  this  is  no  exaggeration. 
The  Congress  should  take  full  note  of 
the  growing  concern  expressed  In  the 
press  and  by  public  groups. 
coMMrrm  or  oni  uuNoaxo  uaacs  locatxoh 

or  TBiaS  UBSABT  BVILOUia  OM  SQUABX  73  S 

The  immediate  focus  of  this  growing 
dissatisfaction  with  congressional  failure 
to  establish  sound  policies  is  the  proposal 
for  a  third  Library  of  Congress  Building. 
It  is  very  encouraging  that  the  Com- 
mittee of  One  Hundred  on  the  Federal 
City  of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic 
Association  has  urged  Congress  to  locate 
this  third  Library  Building  on  square 
732,  directly  across  Independence  Avenue 
from  the  main  Library  Building.  On  No- 
vember 14,  the  Committee  of  One  Hun- 
dred passed  a  resolution  urging  that  the 
parts  of  the  companion  bills  H.R.  7391 
and  S.  1920  designating  square  732  as 
the  site  for  the  future  additional  library 
facility  be  supported  and  enacted  Into 
law,  that  the  designers  of  this  edifice  be 
most  carefully  selected  to  Insure  a  clean- 
cut,  artistic,  and  harmonious  building, 
that  they  be  required  to  work  closeDr 
with  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion during  the  development  of  this  de- 
sign. 

HH.  7391  is  sponsored  in  the  House  by 
Representative  WnxiAX  B.  Wiomall,  of 
New  Jersey,  and  S.  1920  is  sponsored  in 
the  Senate  by  Senators  Lauschk,  Mc- 
Carthy, Clark,  and  I. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  the  Committee 
of  One  Hundred  resolution  be  pjKnted  In 
the  Record  at  this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  there  is  need  for  additional  facili- 
ties for  the  Library  of  Congress;  and 

Whereas  HJl.  7391  has  been  Introduced  by 
Congressman  Wn.LiAU  B.  WroNAU.,  and  in 
the  Senate  S.  1920  has  been  Introduced  by 
Senator  Paui.  H.  Douglas  supported  by  Sen- 
ator Faamc  Lauscrx,  Senator  Eugcns  Mc- 
Cabtbt.  and  Senator  Josxph  Ciaxk,  to  lo- 
cate these  additional  facilities  on  square  732, 
being  that  square  lying  Immediately  south 
of  the  present  Library  of  Congress:  Now,  be 
It  therefore 

Resolved  at  this  regular  meeting  of  the 
Committee  of  One  Huyited  on  the  Federal 
City  of  the  Americajy^iannlng  and  Civic  As- 
sociation on  Novemffer  14,  1963,  That  passage 
be  urged  of  that  part  of  H.R.  7391  and  S.  1920 
designating  square  732  as  the  site  for  the  fu- 
ture additional  library  facility  be  supported 
and  enacted  Into  law,  that  the  designers  of 
this  edifice  be  most  carefully  selected  to  In- 
sure a  clean-cut,  artistic  and  harmonious 
buUdlng,  that  they  be  required  to  work  close- 
ly with  the  Commission  of  Fine  Arts  and  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  dur- 
ing the  development  of  this  design;  and  also 
l>e  It 

Resolved.  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  Congressman  Widnall,  Senator  Doug- 
las, Senator  Lauschx,  Senator  McCa«tht, 
Senator  Clakx,  the  Librarian  of  Congress, 
chairmen  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the 
Senate,  and  to  the  Fine  Arts  Commission. 

PXCSB   LABELS    BILL    PBOOBAM    "SHOCKIMa"    AND 
AM    "IKTITATION    TO    BUOBT" 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
number  of  recent  articles  in  Washington 
newspapers  deserve  serious  consideration 
by  Members  of  Congress.    In  the  No- 
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vember  10  issue  of  the  Washington  Post, 
Mr.  Wolf  Von  Eckardt  writes  in  an  ar- 
ticle that  "nothing  is  as  utterly  dismay- 
ing as  the  bungling  megalomania  of 
Congress  which  threatens"  the  spirited 
effort  now  being  made  to  rehabilitate 
the  residential  area  on  Capitol  Hill. 

His  language  is  strong,  but  I  think  we 
deserve  it.  He  notes  that  there  are 
"many  more  horrors"  like  the  new  House 
Office  Building  to  come  "if  the  Architect 
of  the  Capitol,  J.  George  Stewart,  who  is 
no  architect,  continues  to  have  his  way." 
"Stewart  wants  both  a  James  Madison 
Memorial  Library  and  a  third  Library  of 
Congress  Building."  he  goes  on,  but  urges 
that  the  two  be  combined  and  comments, 
correctly,  that  "the  issue  is  laboriously 
confused  by  Stewart." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  full 
in  the  Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.)       J| 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  another  recent 
newspaper  article,  which  appeared  in  the 
Washinjgton  Sunday  Star  of  Novem- 
ber 17,  Mr.  Robert  J.  Lewis  recalls  his 
article  of  3  years  ago  In  which  he  urged 
careful  planning  by  independent  and 
qusdifled  architects,  reports  that  no 
progress  has  been  made  as  far  as  Capitol 
Hill  is  concerned,  and  states  that  "it  is 
clearer  today  than  ever  that  the  central 
question  the  article  raised  is  in  even 
greater  need  of  attention  than  it  was  at 
the  time  the  article  first  appeared." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 
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CAPTTOL    ABCHlTEirr    INCOKReCTLT    INFORMS 
CONGKESS    ON    LDRART    BILL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  should  act  quickly,  both  to  es- 
tablish independent  and  com];>etent  plan- 
ning of  proposed  additional  construction 
on  Capitol  Hill  and  to  approve  the  pro- 
posal for  a  third  Library  of  Congress 
Building  located  on  square  732. 

I  want  to  be  very  clear  on  one  point, 
Mr.  President.  I  fully  support  the  re- 
quest of  the  Librarian  of  Congress  for  ad- 
ditional space  and  I  regret  the  delay  in 
congressional  action  on  his  request. 
The  Library  of  Congress  is  one  of  the 
great  library  Institutions  of  the  world,  as 
well  as  an  essential  and  competent  ad- 
junct of  the  Congress.  It  should  have 
facilities  adequate  to  do  its  job  and  I  ac- 
cept in  good  faith  the  request  of  the 
distinguished  Librarian  of  Congress,  Dr. 
L.  Quincy  Mumford. 

I  must  add,  however,  that  I  think  the 
Library's  needs  must  be  met  with  proper 
regard  for  the  taxpayers.  Other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  and  I,  have  urged  that 
the  property  south  of  Independence  Ave- 
nue across  from  the  main  Library  build- 
ing, square  732,  which  was  acquired  and 
cleared  at  a  cost,  I  beilieve,  of  more  than 
$5  million,  be  used  for  the  third  Library 
building.  This  building  could  be  known 
as  the  James  Madison  Memorial  Library 
to  honor  that  famous  Founding  Father. 

The  Architect  of  the  Capitol  urges, 
however,  that  this  large  tract  of  expen- 


sive land  be  used  as  a  park  with  a  small 
memorial  to  James  Madison  and  that 
additional  residential  property  e^^f 
the  Library  Annex  be  acquired  and  raz^ 
to  provide  a  site  for  the  tl 
building.  These  blocks  east  of  the 
nex  largely  contain  restored  reside 
of  fine  quality.  To  acquire  and  d( 
them  would  be  very  costly  an<^^ 
a  fatal  blow  to  the  long  efforts 
Hill  property  owners  to  prival 
habilitate  their  property. 

But  the  extravagance  and  arrogah^ce  ol 
the  Architect's  proposal  has  see] 
through  to  him,  apparently,  for  he  would 
agree  to  subgrade  vaults  in  square  732 
to  supplement  the  Library's  needs. 

Mr.  President,  my  study  of  the  facts  In 
this  matter  has  led  me  to  conclude  that 
Mr.  Von  Eckardt  is  correct  when  he  says 
that  Mr.  George  Stewart  has  "laboriously 
confused"  the  issue. 

Apparently  the  Architect  opposes  the 
proposal  for  a  James  Madison  Memorial 
because,  he  alleges,  it  would  first,  provide 
only  70  to  75  percent  of  the  Library's 
space  requirements  while  the  lots  east  of 
the  annex  would  be  adequate;  second,  a 
library  on  this  site  would  be  more  costly 
because  "a  more  classic  design  would  be 
necessary"  than  on  the  lots  east  of  the 
annex;  third,  a  library  on  this  site  would 
bottle  up  the  House  of  Representatives 
if  additional  facilities  were  included  on 
the  lots  just  south  of  the  House  Office 
Buildings;  fourth,  this  would  spread  the 
library  facilities  and  make  operation 
costly;  and  fifth,  a  library  on  this  site 
would  be  contrary  to  the  wishes  and  in- 
tent of  the  fonner  Speaker  of  the  House, 
the  late  Sam  Rayburn. 

VACTS   SHOW   SQUARE    732   LARGE   ENOUGH   BT 
ITSELF 

Mr.  President,  even  a  cursory  examina- 
tion of  the  facts  shows  that  the  Architect 
is,  as  he  is  so  often,  dead  wrong. 

In  the  first  place,  the  fact  is  that 
square  732,  by  itself,  is  fully  large  enough 
to  provide  all  the  space  requirements  of 
the  Library.  The  Librarian  has  officially 
reported  to  ttie  Congress  that  the  Library 
needs  "nearly  2  million  square  feet  of 
space,  net." 

A  library  building  could  be  constructed 
on  square  732  with  three  stories  fully 
underground,  a  fourth  story  located  be- 
low grade  at  Inder>endence  Avenue  but 
above  grade  on  C  Street,  and  six  addi- 
tional stories  above  ground  so  laid  out 
that  they  occupy  only  60  percent  of  the 
total  surface  area  leaving  40  percent  for 
courtyards.  Such  a  building  would  per- 
mit a  courtyard  memorial,  if  necessary, 
to  James  Madison  and  supply  all  the 
space  needed  by  the  library. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  President,  this  would 
supply  all  of  the  2  million  square  feet  of 
space  needed  by  the  library.  Within  the 
building  lines  square  732  contains  258,038 
square  feet.  Four  stories  covering  100 
percent  of  the  building  area  would  yield 
1.032.155  square  feet;  6  stories  covering 
60  percent  of  the  building  area  would 
yield  923,939  square  feet,  and  a  penthouse 
at  the  top  could  add  another  31,906 
square  feet  for  a  total  of  1.993,000  square 
feet. 

This  is  very  close  to  the  Librarian's 
stated  needs.  But  may  I  point  out  that 
this  is  a  very  conservative  proposal.    Ad- 


ditional fi(x>rs  could  be  added  both  above 
and  below  groimd.  The  memorial  to 
James  Madison  could  simply  be  the 
iry  itself  and  since  modem  library 
igs  use  air  conditioning  and  do  not 
a  coiirtyard,  elimination  of  the 
i^ard  would  add  at  least  300,000 
luare  fleet. 

silent,  square  732  Is  fully  large 
to/  meet  the  Librarian's  needs 
Vout  additional  facilities  above  the 
)uth  of  the  House  Office  Bulld- 
igjB  whlQh  was  an  alternative  we  earlier 
/proi 


These  estimates  of  footage  available  by 
using  square  732  are  illustrations  only, 
but  in  my  opinion  they  show  that  the 
Architect's  contention  is  mere  propa- 
ganda. An  independent  authority 
should  check  this  out. 

SQUARE  733  LARGER  THAN  ARCHITtiCr'S 

ALTERNATIVE 

Moreover,  Mr.  President,  a  check  of  the 
size  of  the  lots  involved  in  this  issue  dis- 
closes that  Mr.  Stewart's  objections  are 
nonsense  because  the  alternative  site  he 
proposes,  namely  the  lots  east  of  the 
annex,  is  smaller — I  repeat,  smaller — 
than  square  732.  Square  732  is  larger 
than  squares  787  and  788,  including  the 
90-f(X)t  width  of  A  street  between  them, 
by  at  least  15  percent. 

The  figures  must  be  juggled  to  claim 
that  only  the  squares  east  of  the  atmex 
can  provide  enough  space.  Square  732 
contains  an  estimated  258,038  square 
feet  of  building  space;  squares  787  and 
788  plus  A  Street  contain  only  217,940 
square  feet. 

Mr.  President,  the  Architect's  allega- 
tion that  a  library  on  square  732  would 
be  more  costly  because  it  would  require 
a  more  classic  design  is  preposterous. 
Actually,  Judging  from  his  works,  I 
doubt  very  much  that  the  Architect  can 
recognize  a  classic  design  when  he  sees 
one.  I  think  the  building  should  be  of 
classic  design  and  it  may  well  be  that 
this  would  be  more  costly  than  the  type 
of  monstrosity  Mr.  Stewart  is  fond  of 
building,  but  I  think  we  should  have 
some  facts.  How  much  more  costly 
would  a  classic  exterior  be  than  the 
medieval  fortress  exterior  Mr.  Stewart 
approved  for  the  third  House  Office 
Building? 

Mr.  Stewart's  argument  that  a  library 
on  square  732  would  "bottle  up"  the 
House  buildings  is  laid  to  rest  by  the 
fact  that  under  our  proposal  all  three 
House  Office  Buildings  will  have  an  un- 
obstructed access  to  the  south.  And  if 
Mr.  Stewart  is  worried  about  further 
expansion  on  the  lots  south  of  the  office 
buildings,  as  he  claims,  then  why  did  he 
oppose  my  proposal  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Legislative  Appropriations 
that  the  underground  parking  garages 
to  be  constructed  under  those  lots  con- 
tain foundations  for  above  ground  build- 
ing in  case  that  proves  necessary? 

CONGRESS   LED  TO  BELIEVE  SQUARE  733   WAS 
ACQUIRED  FOR  LIBRART 

Now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
most  interesting  argument  offered  in  op- 
position to  the  Madison  Memorial  Li- 
brary proposal:  namely,  that  the  late 
Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  and  other  House 
leaders  opposed  using  square  732  for  a 
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libtmry  when  they  seciired  congressional 
approval  for  its  acquisition. 

A  brief  examination  of  the  legislative 
hiatory  of  the  acqtilsition  of  square  732 
shows  this  contention  to  be  incorrect. 
While  the  library  building  was  not  said 
to  be  the  only  purpose  to  which  square 
732  would  be  put.  such  use  was  the  only 
specific  purpose  stated  by  the  tponsors 
of  the  provision  adopted  in  the  1960  leg- 
islative branch  appropriations  bill. 

Consider  the  floor  debate  in  the  House 
on  this  provision  to  acquire  square  732. 
Several  Members  raised  the  question  of 
purpose.  Mr.  Raybum,  in  part,  said 
this — Congressional  Rkcord.  volume  106. 
part  11.  page  14090: 

I  know  thlB,  we  need  thl«  property  for 
ezpanalon.  The  Library  of  Congress — I  will 
not  say  they  will  be  located  here — say  they 
need  more  space,  and  big  space.  They  may 
go  there,  but,  U  not  the  Library  of  Congress, 
something  else. 

Does  this  sound  like  an  intent  to  use 
the  property  for  grass  smd  a  small 
memorial? 

Or  consider  the  remarks  of  Congress- 
man Thomas,  the  subcommittee  chair- 
man— CONCRBSSTONAI.      RECORD.      VOlume 

106,  part  11,  page  14091: 

I  feel  compelled  to  make  this  statement. 
We  appropriated  this  year  $265,000  for  rental 
of  urgently  needed  space  for  the  Library  of 
Congreae.  You  know  you  have  to  have  an 
addition  to  the  Library  of  Ctongresa.  Do  you 
want  to  put  it  here  on  the  Capitol  grounds 
or  do  you  want  to  put  It  4  or  5  miles  away 
from  the  other  buildings  of  the  Library  of 
Congress?  If  I  could  guess  with  any  degree 
of  acc\mw:y  where  It  will  be  put.  I  would  say 
It  would  be  right  here. 

Or.  Mr.  President,  go  back  to  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Thomas  subcommittee  on 
June  17,  1960.  Congressman  Thomas 
asked  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  Mr.  Cannon, 
what  he  thought  about  the  proposal  to 
take  square  732.  Said  Mr.  Cannon — 
page  434  of  the  hearings: 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  I  first  came  to  Wash- 
ington, the  Library  of  Congress  was  the 
fourth  largest  library  In  the  world.  It  is 
today  and  has  long  been  the  Arst  library  In 
the  world. 

Pormerly  people  visiting  the  United  States 
from  abroad  would  say,  "Oh  well.  America  Is 
•  money-lovlng  country.  Americans  are  In- 
terested only  In  business;  only  In  plUng  up 
dollars.  When  It  comes  to  the  matter  of 
culture,  of  Intellectual  attainment,  llbrarlee. 
and  historic  associations,  you  have  to  come 
to  Europe." 

So  when  it  comes  to  the  support  and 
expansion  of  the  greatest  library  and  all  It 
implies,  an  Institution  which  marks  us  as 
a  people  of  advanced  culture,  we  should  at 
least  provide  foe  Inevitable  growth  and  devel- 
opoMnt.  A  carload  of  accessions  reach  the 
Libcmry  every  day  of  the  year.  When  they 
built  the  Congressional  Library,  as  always, 
they  underestimated  the  future  need  for 
space.  That  has  been  true  of  every  public 
building  we  have  built.  Including  the  Senate 
and  the  House  Ofllce  Buildings. 

The  construction  of  a  building  of  this 
character  takes  many  years  as  Speaker  Ray- 
btim  very  well  knows.  It  will  take  at  best 
4  or  5  years  before  the  building  Is  completed, 
so  the  earlier  we  begin,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
quicker  we  will  reach  the  point  when  this 
building  will  become  available. 

In  the  meantime  we  must  pay  each  year 

Increasing  rent  tor  space  to  accomodate  the 

'vast  Influx  of  books  and  manuscripts  which 

itow  In  every  working  hour.     Our   rent  for 


space  In  the  Library  will  go  up  with  each 
succeeding  year  and  the  quicker  we  can  get 
this  b\iildlng  ready  the  greater  the  saving. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  quoting  from  the 
committee  hearings  on  the  question  of 
acquiring  square  732  and  that  was  the 
issue.    I  repeat  it  was  square  732. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  let  us  quote 
the  testimony  in  this  hearing  of  the 
Architect  himself,  Mr.  Stewart,  who  now 
says  in  1963  that  square  732  is  completely 
unsuitable  for  the  third  library  building. 
Mr.  Thomas  asked  Mr.  Stewart  if  he 
could  give  a  definite  answer  at  this  time 
whether  it  is  the  intention  to  place  the 
Library  on  this  property. 

Mr.  Stewart  replied : 

That  would  be  a  decision  of  the  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Library,  and  It  probably 
would  be  handled  In  such  a  way  they  would 
certainly  consult  with  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Commission  If  this  ground  were  avail- 
able. 

I  might  say  this:  It  would  be  an  Ideal 
location  for  the  Library. 

Mr.  Thomas.  That  Is  the  next  question  that 
I  was  going  to  ask  you.  Would  this  land 
accommodate  the  building?  Have  you  pro- 
ceeded far  enough  with  your  plans  and 
thinking  to  know  that  there  Is  enough 
ground  In  these  two  blocks,  should  it  be  the 
decision  of  the  proper  committees  In  the 
future  to  locate  there? 

Mr.  Stkwast.  Yes;  and  it  would  take  all 
the  ground  there  If  it  was  decided  to  put  It 
there. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  has  put 
up  long  enough  with  the  proposals  of  the 
Incumbent  Architect.  The  legislative 
history  of  the  proposal  to  acquire  square 
732  shows  that  he  is  again  up  to  his  old 
tricks.  In  1960  he  testified  that  square 
732  was  an  "ideal  location"  and  con- 
tained enough  ground  for  the  third  li- 
brary building.  Today  he  claims  that 
the  site  was  never  intended  for  this  pur- 
pose and  is  too  small. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  the  members  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  the  Library 
Cwnmittee,  and  the  House  Office  Build- 
ing Committee  to  reexamine  the  record 
and  to  approve  location  of  the  third  li- 
brary building  on  square  732.  I  urge 
them  to  act  without  further  delay  which 
harms  the  program  of  our  fine  Library 
of  Congress. 

And  I  also  urge  immediate  action  on 
the  proposals  to  provide  for  preparation 
by  qualified  authorities  of  a  long-range 
plan  for  the  development  of  Capitol  Hill. 
Senators  Lausche,  McCarthy.  Clark,  and 
myself  have  proposed  this  in  S.  1920.  I 
am  encouraged  to  see  the  introduction 
yesterday  by  Senator  Randolph  of  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  133  which  makes  a 
similar  proposal.  There  are  others,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  will  act  promptly  on  them. 
BxRiarr  1 
Ekrtno  Concrxss  Thxxatxks  Hnx  Homxs 

(By  Wolf  Von  Eckart) 
Nothing  on  the  current  Washington  city- 
scape  Is  as  encouraging  as  the  steady  private 
rehabilitation   of   the   charming   residential 
area  on  Capitol  HUl  and  nothing  Is  as  ut- 
terly   dismaying    as    the    bungling    mega- 
lomania of   Congress   which   ttureatens   this 
spirited  effort  and  our  national  pride. 
Yes.  our  national  pride. 
Any  morning  Capitol  Hill  residents  might 
wake  up  to  read  In  the  papers  that  some 
sneaky  rider  to  an  appropriations  bill  will 
unleash  the  bulldozers  on  property  which 


their  own  sweat  and  money  has  rescued 
from  blight.  That  this  can  happen — and  It 
happened  only  2  years  ago — Is  shocking 
enough. 

What  la  worse  Is  that  Congress  continues 
to  waste  millions  upon  millions  to  heap 
pompous  blocks  of  marble  upon  marble 
wtihout  plan,  reason,  or  design.  That  Is  a 
national  scandal. 

Just  look  at  that  psexido-Roman  fortifica- 
tion, the  Sam  Raybum  Building.  As  some- 
one has  said  about  another  structure.  It 
can  be  defended  only  from  the  military 
point  of  view. 

But  there  are  more,  many  more  horrors 
like  this  to  come  If  the  Arctiltect  of  the 
Capitol.  J.  George  Stewart,  who  Is  no  archi- 
tect, continues  to  have  his  way.  He  usual- 
ly does. 

Stewart  wants  both  a  James  Madison 
Memorial  Library  and  a  third  Library  of 
Congress  building.  The  two  should  be  com- 
bined. But  the  Issue  Is  laboriously  con- 
fused by  Stewart.  And  whUe  It's  all  being 
threshed  out  In  the  committees.  Representa- 
tive Howard  W.  Smith,  Democrat,  of  Vir- 
ginia might  well  be  drafting  one  of  those 
riders. 

It  need  only  be  pinned  to  an  urgent  bill 
at  a  hectic  time  and  brrrr — there  go  the 
bulldosers  and  another  four  blocks  of  that 
unique,  neatly  arranged,  tree-shaded  array 
of  turn-of-the-century  architectural  charm. 
And  Representative  Smtth,  Stewart  and 
their  friends  will  have  another  mammoth 
"classic"  temple  Just  where  they  want  It. 

They  want  It  on  the  neatly  fenced,  a-block 
weed  patch  south  of  Independence  Avenue 
and  Just  east  of  the  Old  House  Office  Build- 
ing. Congress  appropriated  this  site  2  years 
ago  and  razed  the  restored  buildings  and 
shops. 

Just  why  Stewart  and  the  Madison  men 
Insist  on  having  It  there  has  never  been  ex- 
plained. It's  not  an  appropriate  site  for 
a  memorial,  which  should  be  at  some  focal 
point.  Why  must  poor  Madison  be  lined 
up  In  phalanx  of  massive  office  buildings? 

This  already  cleared  site,  many  people  feel, 
would  be  ideal  for  the  third  Library  of  Con- 
gress building  which  Librarian  L.  Qulncy 
Mumford  says  he  needs  desperately.  He 
wants  nearly  2  million  square  feet  of  space 
in  which  to  grow  during  the  next  qiiarter 
century. 

In  the  absence  of  an  Independent  study 
of  space  needs  and  such  new  library  meth- 
ods as  the  New  York  Public  Library -cow  em- 
ploys, we  must  take  his  word  for  It.  There 
are  experts  who  believe  Mumford's  require- 
ments are  exaggerated.  At  any  rate,  he  needs 
a  third  building. 

To  make  room  for  it.  Stewart  and  his 
friends  want  to  clear  four  blocks  of  restored 
houses  and  the  nice  old  St.  Mark's  Church 
between  East  Capltcrf  Street  and  Independ- 
ence Avenue  and  between  Third  and  Fifth 
SUeets  8JB.,  directly  east  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  Annex  and  the  Folger  Library. 

This  vandalism  is  completely  unnecessary. 
In  the  Interest  of  conunonsense  and  the  tax- 
payer. Representative  Wh-liam  B.  Wtonall. 
Republican,  of  New  Jersey,  and  Senator 
Paul  H.  Dotjolas.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  and 
other  Senators,  propose  that  the  third  li- 
brary building  and  the  Madison  Memorial 
be  combined  and  put  on  the  already  cleared 
site. 

Let's  call  It  the  Madison  Memorial  Library, 
they  say.  and  put  a  nice  statue  of  James 
Madison  In  the  court.  Stewart  and  the 
proponents  of  the  Madison  boondoggle,  how- 
ever, don't  like  this  Idea.  They  seem  to 
concede  that  a  hollow  teLiple  would  be  sUly. 
So  they'll  put  some  reading  rooms  Into  it 
and  some  of  Mumford's  books  Into  a  very 
deep  basement.  That  helps  Justify  the  ex- 
pense a  little.  Upstab^  temple:  a  mere  «15 
million.  Basement  book  stacks:  a  $24  mil- 
lion bargain. 

But  to  take  care  of  all  of  Mumford's  books 
In  the  Madison  temple,  they  say.  Is  Impos- 
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slble.  It  would  spoil  that  classic  temple 
affect.  Besides  they  want  that  third  library 
buUding.  They  want  to  expand  their  do- 
main. 

Senator  Dottouui  and  others,  always  willing 
to  be  helpful,  then  suggested  that  buUdlngs 
for  additional  books  might  be  put  on  top  of 
the  parking  garages  Stewart  proposes  aloixg 
the  south  side  of  the  three  House  Office 
BuUdlngs. 

But  Stewart  wants  greenery  on  those 
garages.  He  wanu  a  view.  Even  U  It  Is  only 
a  view  over  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  tracks 
aiMl  the  Southeast  Freeway. 

He  hasn't  explained  how  ttM  timneled 
garages  will  fit  in  with  the  existing  railroad 
tunnel,  the  utility  tunnels  of  the  Capitol 
poiwarplants,  the  tuimeU  connecting  the 
various  Ci4>ltol  buildings  and  tlie  proposed 
new  subway  tunnel. 

Congress  has,  of  course,  not  yet  acted  en 
the  Madison  Memorial  Library.  It  may  not 
even  get  around  to  It  this  session.  But 
Stewart  has  ills  sketch  aU  ready.  And  archl- 
tecu  DeWltt.  Poor  tt  Slielton.  who  helped 
him  extend  the  East  Front,  have  already  been 
tentatively  oommlssioned  to  'design  that 
third  Ubrary. 

"If  ever  there  was  an  example  of  a  misuse 
<rf  Government  power  and  a  concurrent  lack 
of  Govenunent  reeponalbility.  J.  George 
Stewart  in  his  influential  and  official  position 
embodies  It."  observed  Representative  Frank 
Thompsok.  Jr.,  Democrat,  of  New  Jersey, 
recently. 

Tlie  AnMrican  Institute  of  Architects  has 
now  luged  a  long-range,  comprehensive  mas- 
ter plan  of  the  Capitol  Hill  area,  which  en- 
visions future  needs  of  the  legislative  branch, 
the  Library  of  Congress,  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  other  needs. 

This  is  Imperative. 

But  it  Is  disappointing  that  ttie  AIA  did 
not  also  urge  continued  preservation  of  the 
Hill's  residential  area.  And  It  seems  contra- 
dictory and  a  sad  mistake  that  AIA  hastily 
div«d  Into  the  Madison  Memorial  Ubrary 
hast'^  and  can:^  up  on  the  wrong  side. 

AIA  wants  nothing  done  until  there  Is  a 
matt-fr  plan.  Then  why  prejudge  this  plan 
toy  recoDunendlng  that  the  expansion  of  the 
library  would  be  better  served  In  an  easterly 
direction,  particularly  since  AIA  does  not 
consider  the  Madison  stU  aj^iropnate  for  a 
memorial. 

This  Is  a  serious  matter.  It's  not  Just  a 
question  of  saving  four  chamUngly  livable 
city  blocks.  Nor  Is  It  only  a  matter  of  an- 
other pompous  DeWltt  stone  heatp.  The  is- 
sue la  whether  Congress  and  the  people  are 
really  in  agreement  with  Btswart's  grandiose 
ambitions  for  wliich  the  third  Ut»*ary  Is 
merely  another  bridgehead. 

These  anwbltlons  have  been  repeatedly 
■peUed  out  by  Stewart's  assistant,  Mario  B. 
CampAoU.  They  call  for  proliferating  ever 
jnon  massive  marble  House,  Senate,  and  Su- 
preme Court  offices  and  libraries  along  an 
East  Mall  clear  to  the  Anacostla  River.  In 
the  end.  it  has  been  hinted,  the  Capitol  It- 
self might  be  turned  late  a  museum  and  • 
bigger  and  better  one  built  farther  east. 

Rome's  decline  and  fall  began  with  such 
megalomania. 


KXHtBir  3 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  IT.  1909] 

A  PATrON  POB  THK  HOX 

(ByRobert  J.  Lewis) 

Inside  and  outside  at  Congress  Interest  has 
been  growing  for  the  past  several  year*  in 
the  future  setting  for  the  Capitol. 

Introduction  of  a  number  of  bills  In  both 
the  House  and  Senate  directed  to  this  ques- 
tion followed  cloeely  after  the  appearance 
In  the  Star  on  June  25.  IMO.  of  an  article  en- 
titled "Mr.  Raybum *s  Propoaal."  General 
obJectlTes  of  one  such  bill  currsntly  before 
Congrees  have  received  widespread  support. 


"Some  disctnsion  of  this  matter  Is  appro- 
priate now,"  the  1060  article  stated,  "because 
the  Hoxise  voted,  unexpectedly,  to  approve 
expenditure  of  $6  mUUon  to  buy  two  blocks 
of  land  and  private  buildings  adjacent  to 
the  Capitol  so  tlutt  they  can  be  cleared  for 
Government  use.  The  chief  aim  appears  to 
be,  as  explained  by  Speaker  Rayburn,  to  im- 
prove 'the  looks  of  things  around  here.'  " 

So  far,  it  Is  a  moot  question  whether  there 
has  been  any  progress  towards  meeting  the 
late  Mr.  Rayburn  s  objective. 

But  it  Is  clearer  today  than  ever  that  the 
central  question  the  article  raised  Is  in  even 
greater  need  of  attention  than  It  was  at  the 
time  the  article  first  appeared. 

"The  most  obvloiu  reason  for  unsightly 
deterioration  around  the  Capitol  appears  to 
be  a  lack  of  understanding  of  how  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  surroundings  the  Capitol  de- 
serves to  have."  the  article  said. 

"It  Is  entirely  clear  that  poUcles  In  the 
past  have  Invited  the  blight  and  aboiinding 
lack  of  good  taste  that  Congress,  In  its  pres- 
ent move,  ^>pears  to  be  striking  against. 
"But  will  this  move  n^an  anything? 
"WUl  the  same  old  Invitation  to  blight 
on  the  periphery  at  the  Capitol  and  Its 
auxiliary  buUdings  be  allowed  to  exist — as 
It  always  has  existed — because  Congress  has 
not  seemed  to  realize  that  uncertainty  over 
Its  own  Intentions  In  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture—and inattention  to  what  the  limits, 
setting  and  phyalcal  characteristics  of  the 
congressional  enclave  should  be — Is  the  very 
thing  that  largely  Induces  the  blight  In  the 
first  place?" 

In  the  article  3'/^  years  ago,  the  writer  of 
this  column  advanced  a  prc^xisal  which  later 
provided  the  framewM-k  for  the  solution  of 
another  major  problem  affecting  the  quality 
of  the  Washington  scene. 

Recognizing  that  an  Imaginative  improve- 
ment at  Pennsylvania  Avenue  as  the  Nation's 
moet  Important  ceremonial  way  deserved  at- 
tention of  a  higher  level  of  talent  than  nor- 
mally would  be  available  in  a  single  planning 
agency.  President  Kennedy  last  year  en- 
trusted that  task  to  some  of  the  moet  dis- 
tinguished designers  In  the  land. 

A  program  of  this  general  nature  was  sug- 
gested to  Congrees  In  1960  as  a  means  of  deal- 
ing with  the  Capitol  environment. 

"The  whote  Job  <^  creating  a  charming  axMl 
appropriate  setting  for  the  Capitol  does  not 
appear  to  be  Jxist  a  Job  for  planners  and 
engineers,"  the  IMO  proposal  noted. 

"It  probably  could  beet  be  done  In  control 
of  Congrtas,  working  with  a  statesmanlike 
artist,  as  coordinator,  in  whom  Members 
coukl  place  tnist  and  confidence. 

"Thomas  Jefferson,  with  his  far-ranging 
interest  in  good  design  and  eonvictioiis  about 
Its  essential  simpiictty,  could  never  have  re- 
sisted a  challenge  like  this. 

"Were  Congress  to  consider  this  matter  of 
creating  an  appropriate  setting  for  the  Capi- 
tol as  a  project  In  the  large  sense,  it  certainly 
could  count  an  challengtr>g  the  Interest  and 
services  of  the  country's  best  qualified  and 
most  talented  artists  and  architects  of  the 
present  day." 

Unless  a  good  design  Is  developed  which 
has  the  support  of  Congreea,  the  C^ltol  sur- 
roundings wUl  continue  to  erode.  A  glimmer 
of  the  administrative  pattern  to  achieve  such 
a  dealgn  is  Implicit  in  the  supraplannlng  ar- 
rangement now  existing  for  Pennsylvania 
Avenue. 


THE  AFFLUENT  RAILROADS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Noyonber  16,  1963,  Issue  of  the  Nation 
contained  a  very  interesting  article 
which  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  the  Senate.  The  article  is  entitled 
"Die  Aflhient  Railroads."  by  Desmond 
Smith,  and  it  points  out  many  of  the 


tactics  and  bookkeeping  efforts  on  the 
part  of  certain  large  railroad  companies 
who  wish  to  show  a  loss  In  their  CHDera- 
tions.  Once  they  can  show  this  loss, 
these  railroads  petition  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  to  reduce  their 
ccmimuter  service  and  devote  their  equip- 
ment to  the  more  profitable  freight  serv- 
ice. In  many  cases,  even  freight  service 
has  been  reduced. 

Mr.  President,  the  railroad  industry 
Ls  at  a  low  ebb  in  the  United  States,  and 
I  believe  the  major  cause  for  this  has. 
been  a  lack  of  desire  on  the  part  of  the 
railroad  management  to  serve  the  trans- 
portation needs  of  our  citizens.  Many 
railroads  are  controlled  by  pe<H>le  who 
are  more  Interested  in  depleting  the  bq- 
uld  assets  of  their  ^mpany,  and  these 
people  could  not  care'less  about  how  the 
public  is  served.  I  believe  the  time  may 
be  approaching  when  legislation  involv- 
ing either  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
or  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  will  be 
necessary  to  remove  the  financial  incen- 
tive railroad  management  now  has  to 
show  a  monetary  loss  from  its  operations 
in  order  to  create  a  tax  shelter  for  a 
parent  holding  compcuay. 

I  urge  that  this  article  "The  AAuent 
Railroads"  be  read,  and.  In  fact,  studied 
by  Congress  and  the  country.  "niepefoTe, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  the 
article  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Racoaa, 
as  follows: 

THC  ATTLVTirr  RAIIJtO&OS 

(By  Desmond  Smitli) 

In  1968  the  railroad  industry  Is  in  deep 
financial  trouble  (Readers  Digest)— es  It  was 
In  I960  (Business  Week);  IMO  (Time);  ISM 
(the  Wall  Street  Journal)  asd  1910  (Satur- 
day  Evening    Poet) . 

In  all  these  magazines  during  all  these 
years  It  has  been  possible  to  read  of  tlis 
Impending  bankruptcy  of  our  natkosial  rail- 
road system.  No  doubt  about  it,  the  Amer- 
ican railroads  are  a  bsaket  ease.  Uttlc  wan- 
der that  they  have  been  deeerlbed  by  one 
)aded  onlooker  as  "the  most  amwrtng  flnan- 
elal-health  paradonc  Im  our  eeonotny— robust 
on  Wall  Street,  at  desttil  door  In  the  pvbUe 
prints  and  In  the  halls  ot  Congress."  Pol- 
lUdana.  Journalists,  even  flnanrtal  siislyti 
get  tied  In  knots  when  ttoey  eons  to  ix- 
amliM  the  looking  glass  sconrrofaw  at  rsll« 
reading.  Critics,  Indndtng  some  major  ae- 
oountlng  flrms,  tas«e  severely  attsctod  tlis 
Interstate  Conimerce  CcwnmlssVwi  (IOC)  for 
Its  pressnt  do-nothing  atutnte  toward  rail- 
road accounting  practtes.  It  Is  dlfleaM  for 
an  analyst  of  railrosd  aeewints  to  estsWIsli 
a  railroad's  degree  at  praAUbtttty  wtosn  It  Is 
not  immediately  clear  how  general  overhsad 
Is  being  allocated  between  ttie  operating  di- 
vision and  the  salialdiarles.  ilnotlwr  eoss- 
plaint  ( unanswered  by  the  rsUroads)  Is  that 
depredation  Is  oonstantly  orentsted.  And 
when  teMeholders  torn  out  to  be  snbaldl- 
arlee,  the  critical  observer  wlU  ask.  Is  this 
another  method  of  biding  tncamcT  These 
are  some  of  the  more  otorloas  fTsmpks  eC 
"Chinese  bookkeeping^  that  have  been 
mentsd  on  by  others.  Sad  to  say.  tlssr 
many  mors. 

The  railroads  have  created  for  all  b«t  tks 
stout  of  heart  a  Sisyphean  task  ef  lifting 
up  the  grains  at  probability  tKwa  under  tts 
welgbt  of  possiblUty.  oonfmston.  and  doobt^ 
Still,  a  start  has  to  be  made  somswtiere. 

There  are  some  aiS.OOO  miles  at  rsUroad 
Mnee  In  the  United  States,  divided  between 
the  10»  daas  1  oarrluv  and  tbs  33  <amm  1 
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switching  and  t«nulnal  companies.  How- 
ever. alUiougti  the  railroads  (according  to 
the  public  prints)  stood  eyeball  to  eyeball 
with  bankruptcy  last  year,  their  top  officers 
took  no  pay  cuts.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  ac- 
cording to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission's annual  report,  they  gave  them- 
selves a  slight  raise  of  about  8  percent.  Sal- 
aries vary  a  good  deal,  as  m.lght  be  expected. 
The  president  erf  the  Union  Pacific,  a  rail- 
way whose  net  railway  operating  Income  ex- 
panded 19.1  percent  last  year,  received  9146.- 
600  In  1962.  But  the  president  of  the  bank- 
rupt New  Haven  Railroad  had  to  get  by  with 
•  paltry  $40,000. 

It  Is  worth  examining  cash  dividends  (as 
n.  a  percentage  of  net  Income)  for  the  class  1 
railroads.  I>urlng  the  booming  war  years  of 
1941-46  the  average  was  35.3  percent.  By 
1960  (latest  flg\ure8),  It  had  climbed  to  86.5 
percent.  Moreover,  bankruptcies  have  de- 
clined tremendously  since  World  War  U.  In 
1940.  railroads  representing  31  percent  of  total 
trackage  were  being  operated  by  receivers  or 
trustees,  but  by  1960  this  had  dropped  to 
about  1  percent.  Additionally,  by  1960  (a 
recession  year) ,  class  1  railroads  as  a  whole 
showed  a  splendid  assets- to- liabilities  ratio  of 
1.63  (compared  with  0.66  In  1939).  But 
bankrupt  railroads  are  to  railway  presidents 
on  the  public -speaking  circuit  what  burnt- 
out  restaurants  are  to  arson-minded  rektau- 
ratexirs.  They  elicit  both  sympathy  and 
money. 

By  coincidence  or  otherwise,  previously 
well-run  railroads,  notably  in  the  northeast 
and  mid-Atlantic  regions,  began  to  run  their 
passenger  services  downhill  in  the  late  flXties. 
In  Pennsylvania,  World  War  I  coaches  were 
brought  out  from  dusty  train  sheds  to  give 
the  commuter  second  thoughts  about  the 
Joys  of  train  travel.  In  Connecticut,  wealthy 
commuters  found  themselves  traveling  in 
boxcars.  In  New  Jersey,  commuters  refused 
to  accept  cash  payments  after  a  disgraceful 
campaign  of  harassment,  initiated  by  a  rail- 
road, had  failed  to  move  them  off  the  trains. 
Across  the  Nation,  a  design  of  harassment 
was  built  up,  planned  in  the  short  run  to 
•quoeze  more  money  for  commuter  services 
*  and  in  the  long  run  to  drive  the  last  traveler 
from  the  tracks  to  make  way  for  the  high- 
profit,  item — freight.  The  strategy  included 
•very  discomfort  Imaginable,  from  broken 
plumbing  and  dirty  depots  and  way  stations 
to  neglected  tracks  (that  caused  delays)  and 
filthy  passenger  cars.  By  1968,  a  pig  could 
travel  across  the  United  States  in  alr-con- 
dltloned  comfort,  but  you  couldnt. 

Curiously  enough,  the  public  in  the  main 
took  the  punishment.  The  railroads  blamed 
the  entire  mess  variously  upon  finances,  the 
railroad  unions,  and  the  weather.  Yet  the 
railroad  Industry's  Draconian  measures  pro- 
dticed  results.  The  commuters  put  pressure 
an  the  politicians,  and  the  politicians  ap- 
Idled  relief.  New  Jersey  reduced  State  taxes 
on  passenger  facilities  and  made  treasury 
eoQtrlbutlons  to  the  affected  communities  to 
offset  o<»xunuter  deficits.  Philadelphia  cre- 
ated an  authority  to  subsidize  the  commut- 
•r  seiTlces  operated  by  the  Pennsylvania  and 
the  Beading  Railroads.  New  York  State,  it- 
■aU  hard  pressed  for  cash,  took  the  remark- 
able step  of  persuading  most  of  the  impor- 
tant dtles  to  reduce  valuations  on  railroad 
properties.  Thus  the  annual  taxes  p>ayable 
to  New  York  City  by  the  New  York  Central 
were  steadily  reduced  beginning  in  1959;  by 
1963.  this  carrier  paid  some  t7.5  million  less 
in  taxes  annually  than  in  1959.  The  differ- 
ence in  tax  payments  obtained  by  the  city 
'  was  made  up  by  the  State. 

But  such  actions  as  these  will  not  satisfy 
tbe  railroad  companies.  "There  is  much 
•urplus  railroad  mileage  in  this  country  to- 
day." says  Stuart  T.  Saundrs,  president  of 
the  Norfolk  &  Western  Railway,  and  this  is 
•specially  true  in  the  East.  Of  the  approxi- 
mately 236,000  mainline  miles  now  in  serv- 
ice, 23.000  miles,  or  less  than   10  percent, 


carry  60  percent  of  our  total  freight  ton- 
miles,  and  at  the  other  extreme,  67.000  mllee, 
or  about  30  percent,  carry  only  2  percent  of 
the  total  freight  business."  As  rallroful 
presidents  see  the  situation,  they  would  like 
to  shrink  railroad  mileage  still  further  to 
concentrate  on  the  profitable  freight  busi- 
ness. On  the  one  hand,  they  claim  a  special 
relationship  (with  attendant  privileges)  to 
the  economy,  since  the  railroad  companies 
are  a  vital  part  of  our  national  defense;  on 
the  other  hand,  they  want  the  right  to  close 
down  unprofitable  routes  at  their  own  time 
and  choosing. 

Meanwhile  the  railroads  benefit  in  numer- 
ous ways  from  abandoning  track.  Savings 
are  realized  that  amount  to  $2,500  a  mile  in 
taxes,  plus  $3,000  a  mile  In  maintenance 
costs.  Cash  is  generated  by  selling  off  sal- 
vaged materials  (at  $6,000  a  mile) .  The  land 
is  available  for  real  estate  purposes — the 
Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  sold  11  miles  of 
its  roadbed  and  right-of-way  to  the  Massa- 
chusetts Turnpike  Authority  for  $8  million. 

It  is  precisely  because  of  the  railroads' 
central  importance  to  any  national  defense 
plan  that  such  requests  to  reduce  railway 
mileage  can  have  the  central  place  in  a  na- 
tional transportation  policy.  A  policy  (or 
absence  of  one)  that  allows  railroads  to 
abandon  track  as  they  please  needs  closer 
scrutiny. 

When  a  railway  president  begins  an  article 
in  a  national  magazine  with  the  statement 
that  "U.S.  transportation  is  highballing  to  a 
crisis,"  and  when  the  financial  editor  of  one 
of  America's  great  newspapers  begins  his 
story,  "The  country's  railroads  are  highball- 
ing toward  their  best  earnings  year  since 
1957,"  the  reader  is  left  in  sime  confusion. 
The  key  to  this  semantic  boggle  is  simple 
enough.  What  the  railroad  president  is 
speaking  about  is  net  railway  operating  in- 
come (freight  and  passenger  revenues), 
whereas  the  financial  editor  is  referring  to 
total  earnings.  This  includes  other  income, 
an  item  that  is  almost  always  cheerfully 
black  in  the  railroad  ledger.  To  paraphrase 
Father  Flanagan :  There  is  no  "railroad  prob- 
lem," there  are  only  "problem  railroads." 

The  financial  picture  is  similar  to  that  of 
American  Industry  as  a  whole.  There  are 
blue-chip  companies  and  there  are  others 
that  are  not  doing  so  well.  But  even  such 
celebrated  examples  of  how  not  to  run  a  rail- 
road as  the  New  Haven  are  doing  excep- 
tionally well  under  the  other  Income  heading. 
Last  year  the  New  Haven  earned  $4.3  million 
on  rentals  in  the  Grand  Central  area  of  New 
York  City.  In  recent  years,  as  downtown 
city  areas  have  been  redeveloped,  property 
values  have  soared,  directly  benefiting  on  the 
other  Income  side  of  the  ledger  those  com- 
panies with  poor  performance  in  terms  of 
net  railway  operating  Income. 

Jtist  how  much  this  can  mean  can  be  gath- 
ered from  a  company  such  as  the  Chicago  St 
North  Western,  which  estimated  last  year  that 
surplus  real  estate  no  longer  included  in  Its 
railway  operations  is  valued  at  $40  million. 
In  the  western  United  States  the  railroad 
companies  are  among  the  biggest  landowners. 
Northern  Pacific,  for  example,  controls  more 
than  8  million  acres  of  land;  so  does  the 
Union  Pacific.  A  close  runner-up  is  the 
Southern  Pacific  with  some  6.2  million  acres. 
And  even  more  valuable  are  the  mineral  and 
timber  rights.  The  Union  Pacific  in  1962 
showed  other  Income  totaling  $39.26  million, 
which  nearly  matched  its  net  railway  oper- 
ating Income  of  $46.78  million.  The  Santa 
Fe's  subsidiary,  the  Chanslor-Western  Oil  & 
Development  Co..  earned  $10.29  million 
before  taxes  In  1962.  In  addition,  the  Santa 
Fe  owns  a  controlling  interest  in  Kirby  Lum- 
ber Co..  which  has  Iimiber.  oil,  and  gas  In- 
terests in  Louisiana  and  Texas. 

Few  people  who  have  ever  looked  at  rail- 
road balance  sheets  objectively  doubt  that 
for  many  class  1  railroads,  the  return  on 
Investment  Is  high.    For  the  10-year  period 


from  1951  to  1961,  the  class  1  railroads  had 
an  average  net-income-to-revenue  of  7.19 
percent.  Dxiring  this  same  period.  General 
Motors  averaged  7.63  percent:  General  EHec- 
tric,  5.63  percent  and  United  States  Steel, 
734  percent.  Certainly,  when  compared  to 
these  bellwhether  corporations,  it  is  clear 
that  the  railroad  Industry's  financial  health 
is  sound. 

Over  the  last  half-century,  the  railroads 
haven't  had  a  bad  run  for  their  money. 
Much  of  the  strength  Inherent  in  the  rail- 
road establishment  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  same  financial  interests 
that  controlled  the  railroads  at  the  turn  of 
the  centuary  are  still  involved  today.  Now 
that  the  railroad  industry  has  left  the 
monopoly  era  it  is  finding  the  age  of  com- 
petition rough  going.  In  the  past,  railroads 
set  their  own  tariffs  on  the  basis  of  "what 
the  traffic  can  bear";  unlike  the  business 
competitors  they  were  exempt  from  anti- 
trust laws  that  prevented  other  industries 
from  price-fixing.  Today,  however,  the  rail- 
roads have  to  meet  competition  from  an  ag- 
gressive trucking  industry,  from  pipe  lines, 
from  barge  traffic  and  from  the  airlines.  To 
earn  the  kind  of  profits  they  have  become 
accustomed  to  in  the  second  half  of  the 
20th  century  they  will  have  to  squeeze  all 
the  water  they  can  out  of  their  overhead. 
"First  amd  foremost,"  says  Milton  J.  Sharp, 
a  Pennsylvania  industrialist,  "the  attitude  of 
railroad  management  must  change.  Every 
business  has  competition.  The  difference  is 
that  the  railroads  complain  about  it  instead 
of  doing  something  Ao  counteract  it.  They 
complain  that  their  competition  is  unfair  be- 
cause of  Government  subsidies  to  improve 
highways,  airports,  harbors,  etc.  They  for- 
get that  they.  too.  were  heavily  subsidized 
at  the  outset.  They  received  all  kinds  of 
benefits,  including  land  at  low  prices." 

Recently,  pressed  by  competition,  the  in- 
dustry has  belatedly  recognized  that  the  bulk 
of  its  plant  is  obsolete  and  needs  replace- 
ment. The  current  investment  in  new 
equipment  is  running  at  the  rate  of  about 
$1  billion  a  year.  Technology  U,  in  turn, 
taking  away  Jobs  at  an  astounding  rate. 
Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  ^very  second 
railwayman  has  lost  his  Job.  Railroad  em- 
ployment in  1963  has  fallen  to  the  bottom 
of  the  depression  levels.  The  railway  work- 
ers have  lost  700.000  Jobs  since  1945,  for 
there  is  almost  no  Job  on  the  railroads  that 
cannot  be  automated,  from  "crewlees"  trains 
and  remote-control  locomotives  to  electronic 
classification  yards.  Although  automation 
has  brought  economic  security  to  the  few, 
it  is  bringing  devastating  unemployment  for 
many.  The  Railroad  Brotherhoods,  their 
memberships  in  a  militant  mood,  have  thus 
brought  the  automation  question  to  a  show- 
down over  the  right  of  management  to 
change  work  rules.  The  changes  in  question 
would  eliminate  66,000  Jobs — mostly  those  of 
firemen  who  presently  ride  dlesel  locomotives 
in  freight  and  yard  service. 

Obviously,  to  survive,  the  railroad  industry 
has  no  alternative  but  to  drag  itself  into 
the  30th  century.  And  it  must  mod- 
ernize its  antiquated  plant  and  track.  The 
railway  unions,  too,  must  drop  mental  atti- 
tudes that  match  the  railroad  managements' 
"cuspidor  age"  thinking  processes.  Yet.  until 
recently  the  unions  did  not  oppose  mecha- 
nization, nor  do  they  oppose  automation 
now.  What  they  seek  is  the  kind  of  ap- 
proach that  has  already  been  worked  out 
in  the  steel  and  aluminum  industries  for 
solving  the  serious  problems  that  automa- 
tion brings.  They  contend  that  in  the  sec- 
ond half  of  the  30th  century  the  kind 
of  social  Darwinism  currently  in  favor  with 
much  of  railroad  management  is  inhimaane. 
"We  pledge  the  fullest  cooperation  to  man- 
agement in  accepting  the  new  technology 
and  making  It  work  as  it  should,"  says  W.  P. 
Kennedy,  president  of  the  Brotherhood  of 
Railroad  Trainmen.    "We  ask  in  return  that 
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management  pledge  us  an  equitable  share 
In  the  fruits  of  increased  productivity  •  •  • 
and  that  it  accept  some  of  the  social  costs  of 
technological  displacement." 

In  the  notorious  featherbeddlng  public  re- 
lations campaign,  railroad  management  gave 
the  Brotherhoods  their  answer.  The  publio 
was  told  in  words  and  pictiires  that  the 
featherbeddlng  railwayman  was  the  root  of 
all  the  railroad's  troubles.  Yet — and  this  Is 
the  real  irony — by  sticking  to  this  sham  is- 
sue, the  railroad  industry  has  weakened  its 
long-range  objective,  which  is  surely  to  see 
a  strong  and  viable  railroad  system  that  is 
capable  of  retaining  its  place  in  the  Nation's 
transportation  complex. 

Meanwhile,  with  troubles  ahead  on  the 
labor  issue,  the  railroads  are  cutting  away  at 
passenger  schedules,  automating  at  a  rapidly 
rising  rate,  shrinlLlng  railroad  mileage,  ex- 
amining merger  deals — and  making  money. 
In  the  first  half  of  this  year,  net  income  ros« 
to  $270  million  (compared  with  $181  million 
in  the  1962  i>eriod).  In  part  this  favorable 
position  was  due  to  new  liberalized  de- 
preciation guidelines  and  a  7-percent  in- 
vestment credit  allowed  late  last  year.  It 
came  Just  in  time,  for  the  special  Korean  war 
tax  credits  were  running  out.  In  a  way  the 
public  ought  to  be  sorry  over  the  Internal 
Revenue  Department's  action,  for  it  might 
have  been  fun  to  watch  the  railroad  indus- 
try's awesome  public  relations  battalions  go 
to  work  on  that  assignment. 


A  FAIR  TEST  FOR  KREBIOZEN 

If r.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 23,  1963,  the  Denver  Post  printed 
an  editorial  entitled  "Tests  Needed  To 
End  Krebiozen  Fight."  This  Is  a  fine,  ob- 
jective piece  of  writing  and  It  makes  the 
same  point  that  I  have  always  made: 
namely,  that  only  a  fair  and  impartial 
test  can  judge  the  effectiveness  of  kre- 
biozen. As  the  Denver  Poet  makes  very 
clear,  they  are  not  in  a  position  to  judge 
or  p>ass  on  this  question,  and  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  stand  I  have  always  taken. 
Only  a  fair  and  impartial  test  can  settle 
this  controversy.  I  should  like  to  draw 
attention  to  a  quotation  in  this  editorial 
of  the  words  of  the  great  Alexander 
Fleming,  discoverer  of  penicillin,  who 
once  said: 

Penicillin  sat  on  the  shelf  for  13  years 
while  I  was  called  a  quack.  I  can  only  think 
of  the  thousands  who  died  needlessly  because 
my  peers  would  not  use  my  discovery. 

The  Denver  Post  then  makes  this  most 
sober  comment  that  "man  should  never 
make  such  a  tragic  mistake  again."  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


TksTB  NKEDBt  To  Bmd  Kxcbiozkn  Pioht 

A  committee  of  24  physicians  assembled  by 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  after  review- 
ing 604  case  histories  of  krebloaen-treated 
patients,  has  concIXHled  that  a  clinical  test 
of  the  drug  Is  not  jiistlfled. 

But  the  cocnmlttee's  eonelusion  that  the 
drug  Is  worthless  in  the  treatment  at  cancer 
will  not  «nd  the  amarlng  krebiooen  dispute. 

For  more  than  12  years,  opponents  and 
backers  of  krebioaen  have  engaged  in  a  bitter 
tug  of  war.  SclentlftcaUy,  neither  side  has 
gained  an  inch. 

Opponents  of  the  drug  have  charged 
quackery  and  fraud.  Bayers  have  charged 
conspiracy  and  persocutlon. 

Opponents  have  shown  ooncluslvely  first 
that  krebiozen  doesn't  exist,  then  that  it  ex- 
ists but  it  is  merely  mineral  oil,  and  now  that 


It  is  really  creatine,  a  ccnumon  amino  acid 
derivative  found  in  large  quantities  in  the 
human  body  and  ineffective  against  cancer. 
Backers  have  shown  conclusively  that  kre- 
bioaen causes  regression  of  certain  types  of 
tumors  and  eases  pain  in  many  cases  of 
terminal  cancer. 

In  truth,  neither  side  has  shown  a  thing. 
Dr.  Stevan  Durovic.  discoverer  of  krebioeen,  , 
and  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  chief  scientific  spon- 
sor of  the  drug,  are  not  likely  to  let  up  now. 
Neither  are  the  dozens  of  doctors  who  say 
they  have  used  It,  and  that  it  works. 

And  neither,  Judging  frcnn  the  intensity  of 
feeling  shown  to  date,  are  the  400  cancer 
victims  in  the  United  States  who  believe 
they  need  krebioeen  to  stay  alive — or  the 
relatives  of  many  cancer  victims  who  have 
been  given  the  drug  in  the  late  stages  of  the 
disease. 

The  American  Medical  Association,  on  the 
other  hand,  will  surely  continue  opposing 
the  efforts  of  the  drug's  backers.  Along  with 
the  influential  American  Medical  Association 
will  be  most  of  the  medical  profession. 

But  who  is  right?  Ordinarily,  we  would  be 
Inclined  to  accept  the  edict  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  without  question  on  a 
medical  issue.  >And  yet,  it  seems  to  us  that 
enough  evidence  has  been  presented  in  the 
past  12  years  at  least  to  Justify  a  clinical 
test  of  krebioaen. 

The  physicians  who  back  the  drug  are  not 
quacks.  They  are  scientists  who  believe  the 
drug  krebioaen  is  effective  In  the  treatment 
of  cancer  and  warrants  fxirther  investigation. 
They  have  never  made  fantastic  claims. 

Perhaps  they  are  wrong.  But  if  there  is 
Just  one  chance  in  a  million  that  krebiozen 
is  the  beginning  of  a  solution  in  the  dread- 
ful cancer  problem,  it  should  be  given  the 
fairest  and  fullest  possible  test. 

Kven  if  the  tests  showed  that  use  of 
the  drug  results  only  in  relief  of  pain  with- 
out the  toxic  effects  of  narcotics,  the  find- 
ing would  be  worthwhile. 

Kven  though  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation leaders  are  opposed  to  a  National 
Cancer  Institute  test  for  krebioaen,  we  have 
been  told  by  individual  physicians  and  re- 
searchers that  at  least  the  scientific  theory 
behind  the  drug  is  sound  and  that  they 
think  it  should  be  tested. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  banned 
interstate  shipment  of  krebioeen  on  July 
13.  Thereafter,  many  patients  who  had  been 
using  it  moved  to  Dllnols  where  it  is  manu- 
factured. 

Emphatically,  we  wish  to  make  the  point 
that  we  do  not,  and  cannot,  pass  Judgment 
on  the  effectiveness  of  the  drug.  We  do, 
however,  suggest  that  the  reading  and  Intwr- 
viewlng  we  have  done  indicate  that  thei«  Is 
enough  here  to  warrant  krebioaen  being 
given  a  fair  clinical  test. 

We  cannot  laugh  off  the  conviction  at 
htmdreds  of  cancer  victims  who  believe  it  Is 
sustaining  them. 

And  a  reading  of  history  indicates  that  it 
is  foolish  to  cast  aside  any  drug  that  shows 
even  an  inkling  of  promise  against  a  dis- 
ease that  strikes  one  In  every  four  Americans. 
Alexander  Fleming,  discoverer  of  penicillin, 
once  said : 

"Penlnclllln  sat  on  the  shelf  for  13  years 
while  I  was  called  a  quack.  I  can  only  think 
of  the  thousands  who  died  needlessly  be- 
cause my  peers  would  not  use  my  discoTery." 
Man  should  never  make  such  a  tragic  mis- 
take again. 

THE  AIRPLANE:  ALASKA'S  LIFELINE 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  an 
article  published  in  this  month's  Air- 
craft Owners  and  Pilots  Association  pub- 
lication. Pilot,  is  a  most  Interesting  and 
valuable  one.  Written  by  Steve  McCut- 
cheon,  "The  Airplane:  Alaska's  Life- 
line," describes  the  very  great  impor- 


tance of  the  airplane  to  my  State's  econ- 
omy and  society.  Alaska  is  a  State  which 
has  jumped  from  the  dogsled  to  the  air- 
plane overnight.  Alaska  is  a  State  over 
a  large  part  of  which  there  are  no  roads 
whatever.  In  many  communities  the 
ooly  way  to  travel  is  to  fly. 

Si/^e  McCutcheon,  a  pilot  himself,  and 
a  good  friend  of  mine  over  many  years, 
sets  this  forth  clearly. 

I  ask  unanimous  concent  that  his 
article  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Airflakx:  Alaska's  Litelinx 
(By  Steve  McCutcheon) 

The  importance  of  air  transportation  in 
Alaska  is  virtually  unparalleled.  The  air- 
plane is  a  way  of  life.  The  extremely  high 
degree  of  aviation  activity  In  the  49th  State 
has  been  brought  about  by  deficiencies  in 
surface  transport. 

For  example,  with  a  land  area  equal  to 
one-fifth  of  the  Continental  United  States, 
Alaska  only  has  approximately  1  mile  of 
road  per  100  square  miles  of  land.  In  ood- 
trast,  road  density  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
States  is  about  1  mile  at  highway  per  square 
mile.  Th*  seasonality  of  access  to  many 
commtmities  in  Alaska  by  siirfaoe  methods 
makes  the  urgency  oi  air  transport  even 
greater. 

On  a  per  capita  basis,  there  is  at  least  1 
pilot's  license  for  every  55  persons  and  1 
aircraft  for  each  156  residents  in  Alaska. 
One  of  the  true  pioneers  of  Alaska  generally 
thou^t  to  be  the  trapper  and  gold  miner 
actually  is  the  hard-working  bush  pilot. 
The  annals  of  aviation  In  this  north  eotin- 
try  are  well  documented  with  stories  ct 
personal  sacrifice  of  these  unsaing  heroes. 

Only  recently  Alaska's  Gov.  William  A. 
Egan — ^himself  an  old  pilot — appointed  the 
widow  of  a  member  of  the  State  leglslatxire 
to  her  husband's  vacant  seat.  Her  husband 
had  lost  his  life  in  a  crash  attempting  to 
bring  a  sick  person  of  a  remote  village  to 
the  hospital  at  N(xne  In  a  snowstorm.  He 
had  flown  into  the  ground  In  the  terrible 
whlteout. 

Airline  pilots,  too,  many  former  bush  pi- 
lots, have  had  a  firm  hand  in  the  develop- 
ment of  modern  aviation  in  Alaska.  Their 
record  of  safety  is  amazing,  particularly 
when  it  is  realized  that  one  of  the  toughest, 
most  hazardous  airline  routes  in  the  world  is 
flown  at  least  once  each  day  by  Reeves  Aleu- 
tian Airlines.  This  routes  lies  down  the  long 
Aleutian  Peninsula — the  birthplace  ot  wind 
and  fog. 

That  general  commercial  aviation  has  had 
a  strong  hand  In  the  development  of  Alaska 
is  apparent  from  the  fact  that  only  10  per- 
cent of  all  the  food  consumed  is  locally 
grown. 

Toiu-ism  In  the  northernmost  State  con- 
tinues to  expand,  as  more  and  more  each 
year  head  for  the  49th  State  for  recreation 
ivmnng  its  sc«nic  splMidoTs  and  abundant  big 
game.  Cxirrent  tour  business  in  Alaska  is 
worth  about  $40  million.  Present  forecasts 
Indicate  the  1004  season  will  run  at  least  20 
percent  ahead  of  this  year.  The  airlines  cer- 
tainly will  come  In  for  a  handsome  share  of 
this  Increase.  All  airline  traffic  to  Alaska  is 
now  jet,  while  Northwest  Orient  Is  running 
fanjet  ships. 

New  hotels  and  lodges  have  been  built, 
some  laigffj  predicated  upon  the  constantly 
Increasing  Wr  traffic.  More  are  under  con- 
struction a^d  planned  for  the  future  by 
State  authorities.  Dxiring  the  last  10  years 
individual  toiurist-supported  businesses  have 
reported  from  10  to  100  percent  average  an- 
nual increases.  A  good  deal  of  this  obvioxislj 
is  due  to  more  frequent  air  service  to  many 
polnU  within  the  State  as  wen  as  the  incraaaa 
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In  direct  service  from  New  Tork  City,  Chicago, 
and  Seattle-Portland. 

A  startling  Ogiixe  or  two  lend  firm  support 
to  the  ailegaUon  of  Alaska's  burgeoning  air 
Industry.  In  1960  there  were  63.2  civil  air- 
craft per  10.000  persons.  Montana  was  sec- 
ond with  14.3.  while  the  average  of  the  whole 
United  States  was  4  planes  per  10.000  of 
population. 

It  Is  an  amazing  fact  that  many  Alaskan 
children  have  never  seeen  an  automobile. 
Yet,  in  remote  spots  of  this  northern  State 
these  same  children  will  spot  the  distant 
silhouette  of  an  aircraft,  immediately  call  it 
by  name,  probably  announce  the  horsepower, 
cruising  speed,  and  load  capacity,  and  like  as 
not  name  the  pilot. 

Metropolitan  Anchorage,  with  a  population 
of  roughly  88,000,  is  the  hub  of  air  conunerce 
for  Alaska  as  well  as  the  international  trans- 
polar  routes.  A  brief  comparison  of  his- 
torical records  reveals  rome  substantial  ex- 
pansion of  the  utilization  at  aircraft. 

In   19S4,  according  to  PAA   repxirts.   there 

were  seven  scheduled  airlines  operating  out 

r     of  the  huge  Cook's  Inlet  City.     In  that  same 

'     year    there    were    6,885   departures,   carrying 

61.564  persons.   1,678.7  tons  of  mall  and  2.- 

666.3    tons    of    general    cargo.     (A    general 

cargo  in  Alaska  can  mean  a  load  of  freshly 

eaught  king  salmon,  a  herd  of  dairy  cattle, 

a    cargo    of    live    chickens,    several    beluga 

whales  or  some  walmses.  bales  upon  bales  of 

furs,  strong  boxes  of  gold  bricks,  oil  drilling 

blta,  a  tractor,  a  small  river  boat,  a  load  of 

king  crabs,  crates  of  fresh  lettuce  from  the 

.     Matanuska  Valley,  fresh  milk,  dry  goods  or 

-^     cement.) 

In  that  same  year  1954.  Alaska  was  still  a, 
Territory  but  it  reported  67  communities 
serviced  by  air.  Total  operations  for  the 
whole  586.000  square  miles  was  53.057  de- 
partiires  carrying  227,987,  more  than  the 
whole  population  of  Alaska.  In  addition 
that  year.  4.500  tons  of  mail  and  8,200  tons 
Of  cargo  were  also  airlifted. 

While  1957  saw  67  communities  serviced 
by  air  the  1960  figure  had  risen  to  156.  By 
1063  there  were  over  250  publicly  owned 
air  facilities  in  the  State  of  which  at  least 
160  have  scheduled  flights  by  one  or  more 
commercial  carriers. 

Alaska's  biggest  city.  Anchorage,  has  the 
largest  State-owned  civil  air  facility.  An- 
chorage International  currently  handles  the 
largest  transpolar  intercontinental  jets  as 
well  as  turbine  and  piston-powered  craft, 
besides  the  Interstate  and  intrastate  skeds 
and  nonskeds. 

Anchorage  International  provides  termi- 
nal facilities  for  both  national  and  interna- 
tional travelers,  space  for  airline  ticket 
eoimters,  baggage  facilities,  weather  bureau, 
customs  and  immigration  as  well  as  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  restaurant,  bar  and 
the  internatlonany  famous  dining  room. 
A  new  ultramodern,  high-speed  mall-han-  • 
dllng  facility  has  recently  been  put  into 
operation  by  the  U.S.  Government  only  a 
■tone's  throw  from  the  airport  terminal 
building. 

A  portion  of  this  huge  aviation  complex 
Is  novel.  That  portion  Is  the  Integral  float- 
plane facility  of  Lake  Hood.  Here  Is  one  of 
the  very  few  civil  seaplane  bases  that  may 
boast  its  own  control  tower.  Currently  there 
are  more  than  375  aircraft  based  at  this  ma- 
rine terminal.  Operations  are  limited  as 
there  is  no  more  tiedown  space  available  and 
a  waiting  list  of  several  hundred  presently 
exists.  PAA  reports  that  nearly  25  percent 
of  all  U.S.  registered  floatplanes  tie  down  at 
Anchorage's  Lake  Hood  facility. 

All  manner  of  airframe  and  engine  service 
Is  available  at  the  water's  edge.  Runways 
lead  to  International  for  amphibious  craft. 
More  are  under  construction.  Lake  Hood 
has  a  wheel  field  also  which  is  several  thou- 
sand feet  long,  paralleling  the  cansJ  that 
connects  Lake  Hood  with  Lake  Spenard. 
Several  miles  south  of  Anchorage  Interna- 
tional, there  is  a  private  fioatplane  facility 


with  an  east-west  runway  of  more  than 
6.000  feet.  Here  homeowners  park  their  air- 
craft right  at  the  front  door. 

Last  year  there  were  49,236  operations  off 
Lake  Hood.  The  forecast  Is  that  by  1980, 
assuming  some  Improvement  can  be  made  in 
the  tiedown  problem,  there  will  be  100,600 
annual  operations. 

Recently  Alaska's  Governor  Kgan  initiated 
an  all-out  campaign  for  removal  of  Federal 
restrictions  that  handicap  the  Sourdough 
State  In  tapping  the  rich  International  tour- 
ist business. 

Target  of  the  drive  Is  a  CAB  ruling  which 
prevents  extension  of  stopover  privilege  to 
through  passengers  on  foreign-flag  carriers, 
while  they  are  at  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks 
International  Airports. 

In  a  letter  to  CAB  Chairman  Alan  Boyd 
and  Director  Gllmore  of  the  U.S.  Travel 
Service,  Governor  Egan  said  that  an  esti- 
mated 42,000  persons  p>er  year — passengers 
on  the  intercontinental  transpolar  flights 
are  restricted  from  extending  their  contact 
with  the  United  States  beyond  the  confines 
of  the  Alaskan  air  terminals.  The  Gover- 
nor stated  that  if  only  5  percent  of  these 
people  could  be  successfully  encouraged  to 
spend  10  days  In  Alaska,  It  would  add  more 
than  a  million  dollars  per  year  to  the 
Alaskan  economy. 

Under  present  CAB  regulations,  should  a 
passenger  of  Air  Prance  or  SAS  stop  over 
In  Anchorage  or  Fairbanks  they  would  be 
required  to  continue  their  journey  to  the 
orient  via  an  American  carrier.  JAL,  KLM, 
and  Canadian  Pacific  do  not  have  passenger 
rights  so  that  their  passengers  could  under 
no  circumstances  remain  in  Alaska  for  any 
length  of  time.  With  Lufthansa  of  West 
Germany  about  to  enter  the  transpolar  route 
stopping  at  Anchorage,  sizable  numbers  of 
touring  foreigners  are  prevented  from  seeing 
our  northern  State. 

A  decision  has  been  promised  shortly; 
meanwhile,  the  State  of  Alaska  Is  going 
ahead  with  the  expansion  of  all  facilities 
including  $620,000  which  is  being  si>ent  at 
Anchorage  International  for  phase  1  of  the 
multimillion-dollar  terminal  expansion  and 
runway  updating.  Fairbanks  International  is 
scheduled  for  $498,000,  for  development  of 
their  general  aviation  area.  Including  apron, 
taxlway,  and  access  road,  noise  abatement 
and  an  Inbond  incinerator. 

Largest  single  expenditure  of  the  year  will 
be  $2,300,000  when  the  airport  gets  under- 
way at  scenic  Sitka,  former  Russian  capital 
of  Alaska,  located  in  southe<utern  Alaska. 
Other  major  projects  Include  $850,000  for 
landing  strip  extension  at  the  Bristol  Bay 
metrop>olls  of  Dillingham.  Homer,  an  agri- 
cultural and  fishing  community  on  the  big 
game-rich  Kenai  Peninsula,  will  get  $85,000 
for  apron  expansion  and  taxlway  extension. 
McCarthy  will  get  $136,000  for  an  airport  to 
serve  east-central  Alaska.  Noatak,  a  village 
of  several  hundred  Eskimos  situated  on  the 
Noatak  River  not  far  from  the  Chukchi  Sea, 
will  get  $60,000  to  level  up  a  strip  built  on 
permafrost. 

The  Prince  William  Sound  city  of  Seward, 
the  ice-free  southern  terminal  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad,  famous  for  Its  mid-August  Sliver 
Salmon  Derby  each  year,  is  to  get  a  quarter 
of  a  million  to  extend  its  runway,  and  to 
relocate  the  highway  which  passes  near  the 
end  of  the  current  strip. 

Under  construction  is  a  million-dollar  field 
at  Point  Barrow,  another  million -dollar  field 
at  the  small  Eskimo  village  of  Savoonga  on 
St.  Lawrence  Island,  while  a  substantial 
airport  Is  near  completion  on  the  lower  Yu- 
kon River  between  the  settlements  of  Moun- 
tain Village  and  Andreafsky. 

Recently  the  Federal  Government  has 
t\imed  over  to  the  small  towns  of  Nenana 
(famous  for  the  Alaskan  Ice  breakup  lottery) 
and  Kenai  the  fields  formerly  operated  by 
the  PAA. 

Kenai,  oil  capital  of  Alaska,  also  has  a 
sound  economic  backbone,  supported  by  a 


thriving  commercial  catching  and  canning  of 
Cook's  Inlet  salmon  as  well  as  a  substantial 
business  In  airborne  big  game  guides  and 
outfitters. 

With  wise  foresight  the  Kenai  city  fathers 
have  retained  former  Alaska  Director  of  Avia- 
tion, Eugene  Roguszka,  as  a  consultant  In 
the  planned  expansion  and  Improvement  of 
facilities  at  the  airport.  The  updating  of 
the  facility  will  be  a  combination  of  city. 
State,  and  Federal  aid  moneys.  The  Kenai 
project  will  require  about  $700,000  to  com- 
plete. 

Of  major  importance  to  Alaska's  two  big 
internationals  Is  the  construction  and  equip- 
ping of  ultramodern  fire  and  re: cue  stations. 
Outside  of  jets  hitting  a  few  moose  there 
have  been  no  accidents  on  either  of  the  big 
airports;  but  the  State  is  not  relaxing.  They 
are  providing  the  highest  quality  of  ma- 
chines and  trained  men  to  maintain  the 
enviable  safety  records. 

James  E.  Moody.  Alaskan-born  chief  engi- 
neer of  the  State  department  of  aviation, 
stated  that  the  construction  of  come  fields  in 
the  permafrost  regions  posed  tough  prob- 
lems not  encountered  in  general  aviation  In 
the  southern  48  States. 

The  sites  of  Barrow.  Savoonga,  Noatak. 
Shungnak  lie  In  the  permanently  frozen 
ground  area.  They  require  careful  and  ex- 
tensive analysis  of  permafrost  condition  prior 
to  field  construction.  In  such  places,  overlay 
embankment  type  runways  were  the  first  ap- 
plication, so  far  as  Moody  knew,  of  A.  H. 
Lacbenbruch's  theories  on  design  for  perma- 
frost construction.  The  design  Is  unique 
and  progressive,  for  the  engineers  calculate 
the  thickness  of  embankment  needed  to 
maintain  thermal  balance  according  to  scien- 
tific formulae  instead  of  rule  of  thumb. 
When  thermal  balances  get  out  of  adjust- 
ment the  underyllng  permafrost  thaws  un- 
evenly so  that  the  fill  material  undulates  un- 
til finally  the  field  Is  useless. 

Most  bush  fields  in  Alaska  are  officially 
secondary  airports  with  a  runway  length  not 
less  than  2,500  feet.  They  serve  villages  or 
settlements  of  from  30  to  several  hundred 
persons. 

Trunk  airports  have  a  minimum  runway 
length  of  4,000  feet.  They  serve  larger  com- 
munities or  may  serve  a  whole  section  of  this 
vast  State.  < 

In  southeastern  Alaska,  the  bulk  of  opera- 
tions are  of  a  marine  nature,  utilizing  both 
floatplanes  and  amphibious  types  such  as 
the  Orununans. 

In  1963.  at  least  14  units  will  have  been 
constructed  or  rehabilitated  through  en- 
largement. 

Activity  in  the  fleld  of  air  transport  and 
establishment  of  facilities  is  nothing  short 
of  phenomenal.  For  Instance,  new  construc- 
tion of  trunk  airports,  which  cost  from  a 
quarter  of  a  million  to  a  million  dollars  with 
runways  over  4,000  feet,  is  underway  at  Point 
Barrow,  America's  northernmost  community 
on  this  continent;  at  Savoonga,  close  in  the 
shadow  of  Soviet  Siberia:  and  at  Andreafsky 
on  the  lower  Yukon  River. 

Enlargement  progranu  running  as  high  as 
$6  million  per  airport  are  underway  at  the 
international  airports  In  Anchorage  and 
Fairbanks,  as  well  as  at  Seward,  Kotcebue, 
Homer,  Fort  Yukon,  and  Dillingham. 

Reconstruction  of  bush  and  trunk  air- 
ports is  being  carried  out  at  Oambell,  only 
40  miles  from  Soviet  territory.  Sand  Point, 
Noatak.   Central.   Koyukuk.   and   Karluk. 

New  construction  of  secondary  (bush)  air- 
ports with  runways  at  least  2.500  feet  in 
length  is  underway  at:  Buckland,  Shung- 
nak. Ambler.  Toglak,  Emmonak,  Tunaunak. 
Kotllk.  Walnwrlght.  Nulato.  Russian  Mis- 
sion, Nltemute,  Clarks  Point,  Pilot  Point. 
Teller  Mission,  Goodnews  Bay,  Stebbins, 
Shageluk  and  the  village  of  St.  Michael,  once 
famous  as  headquarters  for  Klondike  gold 
stampede  rlverboats. 
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Stateside  persons  Interested  In  aviation 
seldom  think  in  terms  of  marine  terminals 
for  aircraft.  But  this  aspect  of  flying  in 
Alaska  is  Important.  Thie  certainly  Is  point- 
ed up  In  Alaskan  expenditures  for  floats  and 
facilities  for  water  borne  aircraft. 

Substantial  seaplane  facility  construction 
is  going  on  at  Anchorage's  Lake  Hood.  The 
rest  of  these  communities  are  In  the  south- 
eastern panhandle  section  of  the  State:  Pun- 
ter Bay,  Angoon,  Hawk  Inlet,  Kake.  Kasaan, 
Hoonah,  Wrangell.  Metlakatla,  Tongass  Har- 
bor, Craig,  Pelican,  Baranof,  and  Petersburg, 
all  are  receiving  either  new  or  additional 
float  aircraft  facilities. 

Larry  Johnson,  director  of  aviation  for  the 
State,  Is  a  former  war  pilot  as  well  as  civil 
pilot.  Upon  query,  he  stated  shortly — 
"There's  a  boom  on  In  aviation  in  Alaska. 
Our  department  Is  doing  its  share  to  keep 
It  booming." 

"THE  QUIET  CRISIS" 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  Secretary  of  Interior, 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  has  given  the  Nation  a 
literary  masterpiece  entitled  "The  Quiet 
Crisis."  I  have  just  completed  reading 
it  and  I  recommend  without  hesitation 
that  every  Member  of  the  Congress  read 
this  important  book. 

In  his  foreword,  Mr.  Udall  raises  the 
question.  "What  does  material  abun- 
dance avail  If  we  create  an  environment 
in  which  man's  highest  and  most  specifi- 
cally human  attributes  cannot  be  ful- 
filled?" 

Secretary  Udall.  with  whom  I  was 
privileged  to  serve  as  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  is  uniquely 
qualified  to  answer  this  question.  He 
does  so  in  beautiful,  highly  informed 
prose  in  "The  Quiet  Crisis." 

Each  generation — 

Writes  the  Secretary — 

has  its  own  rendezvous  with  the  land,  for 
despite  our  fee  titles  and  claims  of  owner- 
ship, we  are  all  brief  tenants  on  this  planet. 
By  choice,  or  by  default,  we  will  carve  out  a 
land  legacy  for  our  heirs.  We  can  misuse 
the  land  and  diminish  the  usefulness  of  re- 
sources, or  we  can  create  a  world  in  which 
physical  affluence  and  affluence  of  the  spirit 
go  hand  in  hand. 

In  an  introduction  to  Secretary  Udall's 
book.  President  Kennedy  writes: 

We  must  develop  new  Instruments  of  fore- 
sight and  protection  and  nurture  in  order 
to  recover  the  relationship  between  man  and 
nature  and  to  make  sure  that  the  national 
estate  we  pass  on  to  our  multiplying  de- 
scendants Is  green  and  flourishing.  I  hope 
that  all  Americans  understand  the  impor- 
tance of  this  effort,  because  it  cannot  be  won 
until  each  American  makes  the  preserva- 
tion of  "the  beauty  and  the  bounty  of  the 
American  earth"  his  personal  commitment. 
To  this  effort.  Secretary  Udall  has  given 
courageous  leadership,  and,  to  this  under- 
standing "The  Quiet  Crisis"  makes  a  stir- 
ring and  illviminating  contribution. 

Mr.  President,  today's  Washington 
Post  carries  a  notable  review  of  "The 
Quiet  Crisis,"  by  our  colleague  from 
Wisconsin,  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson. 
Senator  Nelson  is  admirably  qualified  to 
review  this  work.  As  Governor  of  Wis- 
consin, he  became  known  nationwide  as 
an  effective  and  farsighted  champion  of 
conservation.  What  he  has  to  say 
about  the  subject  of  resources  develop- 
ment and  the  building  of  a  better  life 
for  Americans  is  always  significant. 


In  reviewing  "The  Quiet  Crisis,"  Sena- 
tor Nelson  says : 

If  you  want  your  children  to  grow  up  and 
get  rich  some  day  by  exploiting  the  things 
and  the  people  around  them,  I  wotUdn't  rec- 
ommend this  book.  But  if  you  want  them  to 
acquire  a  reverence  for  the  land  and  the 
forests  and  the  wild  animals,  and  to  be  in- 
spired by  the  great  flgures  of  American  his- 
tory who  have  expressed  this  spirit  in  our 
public  life,  then  I  don't  know  of  a  better 
primer. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  adds: 

The  message  of  "The  Quiet  Crisis"  is  ob- 
vious. We  have  only  a  preclotis  few  years 
left  to  make  a  massive  effort  at  the  State, 
local,  and  national  level  to  preserve  our  fresh 
water,  our  soil,  our  forests  and  streams,  our 
minerals  and  even  the  air  we  breathe.  If  we 
fail  to  act,  these  priceless  resources  may 
be  destroyed  forever. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  review  by  Senator  Nelson 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
(Prom  -he  Washington  Post,  Nov.  19,  19631 

"Thi  Quiet  Crisis"  bt  Stcwakt  L.  Udall 
(Reviewed  by  Senator  Oatloed  Nelson) 

If  you  want  your  children  to  grow  up  and 
get  rich  some  day  by  exploiting  the  things 
and  the  people  around  them,  I  wouldn't  rec- 
ommend this  book. 

But  if  you  want  them  to  acquire  a  rever- 
ence for  the  land  and  the  forests  and  the  wild 
animals,  and  to  be  inspired  by  the  great  fig- 
ures of  American  history  who  have  expressed 
this  spirit  in  our  public  life,  then  I  don't 
know  of  a  better  primer.  | 

Interior  Secretary  Udall,  in  this  twse  little 
book,  manages  to  see  and  express  conserva- 
tion as  a  wide  sweeping,  all  encompassing 
part  of  American  history.  It  is  the  story 
of  a  political,  economic  and  philosophical 
struggle  involving  cowboys  and  Indians, 
transcendentalists,  empire  builders,  robber 
barons,  bureaucrats  and  Presidents. 

Por  the  most  part,  It  is  a  sad  story  of  an 
inevitable  tragedy,  of  how  the  great  American 
dream  of  a  new  empire  stretching  from  ocean 
to  ocean  conflicted  with  many  of  the  sclen- 
tiflc  principles  of  conservation.  Secretary 
Udall  tells  how  the  new  Nation  flourished — 
but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  Indian,  the 
buffalo,  the  virgin  timber,  the  clean  water, 
and  the  preciotis  topsoll. 

The  heroes  of  this  8t<M7  are  the  few  strong 
flgures  in  our  history  who  have  had  the  soul 
to  appreciate  the  precious  things  in  our  en- 
vironment, and  the  backbone  to  fight  to  save 
them. 

Udall  describes  what  a  masterpiece  of 
creation  the  American  Continent  was  when 
the  Pilgrims  arrived.  Yet  it  looked  "Tilde- 
ous"  to  them,  and  they  set  about  changing 
it.  The  conflict  has  continued  ever  since. 
The  American  Indian's  concept  of  the  land 
as  something  that  existed  for  the  enjo]rment 
and  sustenance  of  all  had  to  be  eliminated — 
and  so  did  the  Indian.  The  forests  had  to  be 
cut  down  to  build  houses,  and  make  way  for 
farms.  The  beaver  had  to  be  trapped  to 
earn  cash  from  Europe.  The  thin  layer  of 
grass  on  the  great  plains  had  to  be  plowed 
under  to  plant  corn.  The  rivers  had  to  be 
dammed.  The  western  lands  had  to  be  given 
to  the  railroads.  The  gold-rich  hills  had  to 
be  washed  away  with  high-pressure  water 
hoses  to  bring  out  tha  nuggets  of  wealth. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  a  few  voices 
cried  out  in  the  wilderness.  The  result  was 
blazing  controversy  and,  in  some  cases,  great 
victories  for  the  public's  stake  In  Its  environ- 
ment. 

"Whwe  cam  I  go  now.  and  visit  nature  un- 
disturbed?" demanded  John  James  Audubon 
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in  the  1820's.  His  book,  "Birds  of  America," 
was  credited  with  arousing  the  national  con- 
science and  saving  many  species,  and  ulti- 
mately to  the  founding  of  the  Smithsonian 
Institution. 

Prancls  Parkman,  a  proper  Bostonian, 
lived  with  the  Sioux  Indians  and  wrote 
"The  Oregon  Trail."  Udall  comments,  "To 
him,  the  saga  of  American  settlement  had 
all  the  overtones  and  grandeur  of  classic 
tragedy."  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  and  Henry 
David  Thoreau  developed  a  philosophy  of 
conser\'ation  "when  the  raid  on  resources 
was  gathering  momentum  in  the  forests  of 
Wisconsin,  the  mountains  of  Colorado  and 
the  valleys  of  California."  George  Perkins 
Marsh  warned  that  America  could  become  as 
desolate  as  the  moon  if  her  resources  were 
squandered. 

Carl  Schurz,  a  crusading  Senator  from 
Wisconsin,  was  called  un-American  for  sup- 
porting the  plan  of  John  Wesley  Powell  to 
plan  irrigation  projects,  share  water  equi- 
tably and  make  settlement  programs  work 
with  nattire.  Gifford  Pinchot,  partly  by 
winning  the  confidence  of  outdoorsman 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  helped  set  aside  hun- 
dreds of  millions  of  acres  of  land  in  pubUc 
reservations,  and  open  the  door  to  a  national 
park  system.  John  Muir  fought  to  save  the 
purity  of  the  wilderness,  even  from  the  likes 
of  Pinchot.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  seized 
upon  a  depression  as  a  time  to  make  a  great 
advance  for  conservation. 

This  story  of  tragic  waste  of  priceless  as- 
sets, mixed  with  half  victories  along  the  way. 
ends  with  the  grim  challenge  of  the  future: 
The  spector  of  a  popvilatlon  twice  as  large  as 
today's,  empowered  by  new  technology  to 
consume  resources  at  an  even  greater  pace, 
making  a  new  assault  on  our  battered  en- 
vironment. 

The  message  of  "The  Quiet  Crisis"  is  ob- 
vious. We  have  only  a  precious  few  yean 
left  to  make  a  massive  effort  at  the  State, 
local  and  National  level  to  preserve  our  fresh 
water,  our  soil,  our  forests  and  streams,  our 
minerals  and  even  the  air  we  breathe.  If 
we  fail  to  act.  these  priceless  resources  may 
be  destroyed  forever. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  In  the  Book  Week 
Review  section  of  last  Sunday's  Wash- 
ington Post,  the  distinguished  critic  and 
noted  naturalist.  Mr.  Joseph  Wood 
Krutch.  offers  a  stimulating  review  of 
Secretary  Udall's  volume.  He  describes 
it  as  a  work  of  outstanding  importance. 
Mr.  Krutch  credits  Secretary  Udall  with 
having  a  better  imderstanding  of  the 
nature  and  importance  of  conservation 
Issues  than  any  other  Government  offi- 
cial of  this  generation. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  review  by  Mr.  Krutch  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  beiiig  no  objection,  the  review 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  17,  1963] 
Thxex's  a  Bottom  to  the  Well 

(Note.— "The  Quiet  Crisis,"  by  Stewart  L. 
Udall,  Illustrated,  Holt,  Rinehart  &  Win- 
ston, 209  pages.) 

(By  Joseph  Wood  Krutch) 

Conservation  is  a  livelier  subject  now  than 
.  it  has  been  at  any  other  time  since  the  days 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt.  Like  virtue  it  has 
no  declared  opponents  but  like  virtue  again 
it  is  defined  in  so  many  different  ways  that 
it  needs  no  enemies. 

To  some,  conservation  means  no  more  than 
efficient  exploitation  with  a  more  or  len 
genuine  regard  for  the  material  needs  ot  the 
future.  To  others  it  includes  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  natural  scene  for  its  own  sake. 
And  even  among  the  latter  there  is  no  sub- 
stantial agreement.  Why  preserve  nature? 
Por     health?    Por     recreatlonf    Or     (most 
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Importantly  ctf  all  so  some  say)  for  the  sak^e 
of  the  wonder  and  beauty  vhoM  disappear- 
ance would  leave  the  human  spirit  deprived 
of  one  of  Its  greatest  sources  of  strength — 
an  awareness  of  the  world  which  man.  In 
his  pride,  did  not  make  but  to  which  be 
nevertheless  belongs?   . 

Every  concrete  proposal  becomes  Immedi- 
ately a  battleground.  Should  the  national 
parks  be  developed  In  a  way  which  makes 
them  less  and  less  nature  preserves,  more 
and  more  recreation  centers  for  all  the 
outdoor  but  artlflclal  amuBements  of  ur- 
banized man — hiintlng.  motorboatlng. 
motorcycling,  portable  TV  sets,  etc.?  If  the 
answer  to  this  question  Is  "Yes."then  should 
wilderness  areas  be  set  aside  to  serve  the 
purposes  for  which  the  parks  were  originally 
established?  Are  areas  of  extraordinary  and 
unique  beauty,  of  so  little  value,  compara- 
tively speaking,  that  their  destruction  is  of 
no  Importance  if  they  happen  to  offer  a  con- 
venient site  for  a  dam.  a  missile  range,  or 
an  atomic  Installation? 

All  these  questions  are  being  answered 
in  Individual  cases — usually  in  the  afflrma- 
Uve.  occaslojiaily  In  the  other.  The  wilder- 
ness bill  is  kept  languishing  in  committee 
despite  the  fsct  that  it  would  probably  pass 
both  Houses  of  Congress.  Glen  Canyon,  one 
of  the  most  magnificent  spectacles  on  the 
•onUnent.  has  Just  been  flooded  by  a  dam 
which  many  contend  serves  no  Important 
purpose,  and  Congress  has  recused  to  appro- 
priate funds  for  the  protection  of  Rainbow 
Bridge  despite  the  fact  that  such  protection 
was  promised  when  the  dam  was  author- 
ised. 

Nothing  Is  more  badly  needed  than  a  defi- 
nition and  a  clarification  of  the  meaning, 
alma,  and  methods  of  the  conservation 
which  no  one  is  openly  against.  This  is  pre- 
etaely  what  Secretary  of  Interior  Udall's  book 
undertakes  to  do,  and  though  much  has,  of 
course,  been  written  on  the  subject,  "The 
Quiet  Crisis"  is  of  outstanding  importance 
for  several  reasons.  The  first  is  simply  the 
fact  that  the  author's  position  makes  his 
opinions  certain  to  carry  weight.  The  sec- 
ond reason  is  that  he  is  amazingly  well  In- 
formed and  far  more  alive  to  both  the  nature 
and  Importance  of  the  Issues  than,  in  my 
opinion,  any  other  Oovernment  official  of  this 
generation  has  been.  A  third  reason  is  that 
bis  short  book  Ib  concise,  clear,  vivid,  fac- 
tual, extremely  readable  and.  when  the  occa- 
al<xi  calls  for  it,  eloquent.  Even  thoee  who 
cry  "sentimental"  at  my  suggestion  that 
money  and  power  are  not  the  only  real  values 
can  hardly  accuse  Udall  of  sentimentalizing. 
What  Is  perhaps  more  Important;  his  writ- 
ing is  miraculously  free  of  any  trace  of  that 
gobbledegook  which  few  men  in  public  life 
seem  able  to  avoid. 

Instead  of  presenting  the  issues  as  either 
abstract  or  new,  be  has  chosen  a  historical 
approach  and  traced  the  whole  story  of  the 
dominant  attitudes  toward  the  American 
earth  from  the  time  of  the  pre-Columbian 
Indians,  to  the  present  day.  He  has  shown 
how  the  crucial  issues  of  the  present  have 
repeatedly  arisen  and  how  they  were  set- 
tled. 

The  Indian  lived  with  nature  In  a  way 
Impossible  for  a  large  population,  and  there 
Is  truth,  of  coiu-se,  in  President  Monroe's 
statement.  "The  hunter  or  savage  state  re- 
quires a  greater  extent  of  territory  to  sus- 
tain him  than  Is  compatible  with  the  prog- 
ress and  Just  claims  of  drlllsed  life — and 
must  yield  to  It."  But  that  was  taken  to 
mean,  first,  that  the  Indian  should  be  ex- 
terminated, and  second,  that  it  was  our  pleas- 
ant duty  to  recklessly  exploit  and  destroy 
the  natural  world.  First,  the  pioneers  like 
Daniel  Boone  and  later  the  mountain  men 
of  the  West  lived  as  hunters.  Then,  after 
their  Individual  and  minor  depredations, 
came  the  systematic  exhaustion  of  wildlife 
resources  by  the  Astors  et  al.,  the  reckless 
transfer   of   large   public   areas   to  railroad 


builders  and  others,  and  the  quick  destruc- 
tion of  the  forests.  Thomas  Jefferson  had 
had  other  ideas  but  reckless  waste  was  en- 
couraged by  what  Secretary  Udall  oaUs  the 
myth  of  superabundance. 

And  It  was  not  until  thinkers  like  Emerson 
and  Thoreau  and  scientist-reformers  like 
George  Perkins  Marsh  raised  their  voices  that 
other  attitudes  received  a  hearing. 

yt  is  impossible  even  to  sununarize  the  long 
and  frequently  dreadful  history  which  Secre- 
tary Udall  so  brllUantly  sketches,  but  two 
horrible  examples  may  be  given.  Maine  and 
Pennsylvania  sold  off  enormous  tracts  of 
virgin  forest  at  12«4  cents  an  acre.  As  for 
the  preservation  of  wildlife.  President  Grant 
vetoed  the  first  bill  ever  Introduced  into  our 
Congress  for  the  preservation  of  wildlife  be- 
cause, presiunably,  he  agreed  with  Gen.  Phil 
Sheridan,  who  had  boasted  that  the  buffalo 
hunters  were  doing  more  to  subjugate  the 
Indians  by  depriving  them  of  their  food  sup- 
ply than  the  Army  had  been  able  to  do  In 
20  years.  "Let  them  kill.  skin,  and  sell  until 
the  buffalo  Is  exterminated,  as  It  is  the  only 
way  to  bring  about  lasting  peace  and  allow 
civilization  to  advance." 

The  myth  of  superabundance  of  the  nat- 
ural as  opposed  to  the  superabundance  of 
the  manufactured  is  concerned.  But  the 
questions  how,  what,  and  why  our  resources 
should  be  protected,  are  still  very  much  an 
i^e  and,  despite  minority  protests.  It  Is  by 
no  means  sure  that  those  to  whom  conserva- 
tion means  merely  efllcient  exploitation  will 
not  carry  the  day.  Too  few  agree  with  or 
even  understand  what  Secretary  Udall  says 
in  his  foreword : 

"Each  generation  has  its  own  rendezvous 
with  the  land,  for  despite  our  fee  titles  and 
claims  of  ownership,  we  are  all  brief  tenants 
of  the  land.  •  •  •  We  can  mlsiise  the  land 
and  diminish  the  usefulness  of  its  resources; 
or  we  can  create  a  world  in  which  physical 
affluence  and  affluence  of  the  spirit  go  hand 
In  hand.  •  •  •  What  does  material  abun- 
dance avail  If  we  create  an  environment  In 
which  man's  highest  and  most  specifically 
himian  attributes  cannot  be  fulfilled?" 

Anyone  who  wishes  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  the  relation  of  conservation  to  such 
fulfillment  cannot  do  better  than  to  read 
"The  Quiet  Crisis." 

Mr.  McOOVKRN.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will  take 
the  time  to  read  the  entire  volume,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  the  foreword 
to  Mr.  Udall's  book  and  the  introduction 
by  President  Kennedy,  as  well  as  the 
closing  chapter  entitled  "Notes  for  a 
Land  Ethic  for  Tomorrow." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ma- 
terial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Foaswoao  to  "Thx  Qutrr  Crisis,"  bt 
Stzwakt  Uoau, 

One  week  last  fall  two  events  came  to  my 
attention  which  seemed  to  sum  up  the 
plight  of  modern  man:  the  first  was  a  press 
report  which  indicated  that  T.  8.  Eliot,  the 
poet,  was  a  victim  of  London's  latest  "killer 
fog"  and  lay  gravely  111;  the  second  was  a 
call  from  a  preservation-minded  citizen  of 
New  Hampshire  who  Informed  me  that 
Robert  Frost's  old  farm — fixed  for  all  time  in 
memory  by  the  poem  "West-running 
Brook" — was  now  an  auto  Junkyard. 

The  coincidence  of  these  two  events  raised 
questions  In  my 'mind:  Is  a  society  a  success 
if  It  creates  conditions  that  impair  its  finest 
minds  and  makes  a  wasteland  of  its  finest 
landscapes?  What  does  material  abundance 
avail  if  we  create  an  environment  in  which 
man's  highest  and  most  specifically  human 
attributes  cannot  be  fulfilled? 

Each  generation  has  its  own  rendezvous 
with  the  land,  for  despite  our  fee  titles  and 
claims  of  ownership,  we  are  all  brief  tenants 


on  this  planet.  By  choice,  or  by  default, 
we  wUl  earve  out  a  land  legacy  for  our  heirs. 
We  can  misuse  the  land  and  diminish  the 
usefulness  of  reaourcee,  or  we  can  create  a 
world  In  which  physical  affluence  and  afflu- 
ence of  the  spirit  go  hand  in  hand. 

History  tells  us  that  earUer  civilizations 
bave  declined  because  they  did  not  learn  to 
live  in  harmony  with  land.  Our  successes 
in  space  and  our  triumphs  of  technology  hold 
a  hidden  danger:  as  modern  man  Increas- 
ingly arrogates  to  himself  dominion  over  the 
physical  environment,  there  Is  the  rltk  that 
his  falae  pride  wUl  cause  him  to  take  the 
resources  of  the  earth  for  granted — and  to 
lose  all  reverence  for  the  land. 

America  today  stands  poised  on  a  pin- 
nacle of  wealth  and  power,  yet  we  live  In 
a  land  of  vanlabing  beauty,  of  Increasing 
ugliness,  of  shrinking  open  space,  and  of  an 
overall  environment  that  is  diminished  daily 
by  pollution  and  noise  and  blight. 

This,  In  brief,  is  the  quiet  conservation 
crisU  of  the  loeo's. 

It  is  not  too  late  to  repair  some  of  the  mis- 
takes of  the  past,  and  to  make  America  a 
green  and  pleasant — and  productive — land. 
We  can  do  It  If  we  understand  the  history 
of  our  husbandry,  and  develop  freah  insight 
concerning  the  men  and  the  forces  that  have 
shaped  our  land  attitudes  and  determined 
the  pattern  of  land  use  In  the  United  Statea. 

This  book  Is  an  attempt  to  outline  the 
land-and-people  story  of  our  continent.  It 
is  dedicated  to  the  proposition  that  men 
must  grasp  completely  the  relationship  be- 
tween human  stewardship  and  the  fullness 
of  the  American  earth. 

Stzwast  L.  Udall. 

Washington,  D.C.  July  1963. 

Introduction  bt  John  P.  Kknnzot 

The  history  of  America  Is.  more  than  that 
of  most  nations,  the  history  of  man  con- 
fronted by  nature.  Our  story  has  been  pe- 
culiarly the  story  of  man  and  the  land,  man 
and  the  forests,  man  and  the  plains,  man  and 
water,  man  and  resources.  It  has  been  the 
story  of  a  rich  and  varied  natural  heritage 
shaping  American  institutions  and  Ameri- 
can values,  and  it  has  been  equally  the  story 
of  Americans  seizing,  using,  squandering,  and 
belatedly,  protecting  and  developing  that 
heritage.  In  telling  this  story  and  giving 
this  central  theme  of  American  history  its 
proper  emphasis  and  dignity,  Secretary  Udall 
puts  us  all  in  his  debt. 

Prom  the  beginning.  Americans  had  a  live- 
ly awareness  of  the  land  and  the  wlldernesa. 
The  Jeflersonlan  faith  In  the  Independent 
farmer  laid  the  foundation  for  American 
democracy;  and  the  ever-beckoning,  ever- 
receding  frontier  left  an  indelible  Imprint  on 
American  society  and  the  American  charac- 
ter. And  Americans  pioneered  In  more  than 
the  usxial  way.  We  hear  much  about  land 
reform  today  in  otiier  parts  of  the  world,  but 
we  do  not  {lerhaps  refiect  enough  on  the  ex- 
tent to  which  land  reform,  from  the  North- 
west Ordinance  through  the  Homestead  Act 
of  the  Farm  Security  Administration  and 
beyond,  was  an  American  custom  and  an 
American  innovation. 

Yet,  at  the  same  tlnM  that  Americans  sa- 
luted the  noble  bounty  of  nature,  they  also 
abused  and  abandoned  it.  For  the  first  cen- 
tury after  independence,  we  regarded  the 
natural  environment  as  indestructible — and 
proceeded  vigorously  to  destroy  it.  Not  till 
the  time  of  Marsh  and  Schurs  and  Powell 
did  we  begin  to  understand  that  ovir  re- 
sources were  not  inexhaustible.  Only  in  the 
20th  century  have  we  acted  in  a  systematic 
way  to  defend  and  enrich  our  natural  herit- 
age. 

The  modem  American  record  In  conser- 
vation has  t)een  brilliant  and  distinguished. 
It  has  inspired  comparable  efforts  all  around 
the  earth,  but  it  came  just  In  time  In  our 
own  land,  and.  as  Mr.  Udall's  vivid  narra- 
tive makes  clear,  the  race  between  education 
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and  erosion,  between  wisdom  and  waste,  has 
not  run  its  course.  George  Perkins  Marsh 
pointed  out  a  century  ago  that  greed  and 
shortsightedness  were  the  natiu^l  enemies  of 
a  prudent  resources  policy.  Each  generation 
must  deal  anew  with  the  "raiders,"  with  the 
scramble  to  use  public  resources  for  private 
profit,  and  with  the  tendency  to  prefer  short- 
run  profits  to  longrun  necessities.  The  Na- 
tion's battle  to  preserve  the  common  estate 
is  far  from  won. 

Mr.  Udall  understands  this — and  he  un- 
derstands too  that  new  times  give  this 
battle  new  forms.  I  read  with  particular 
interest  his  chapter  on  "Conservation  and  the 
Future."  In  which  he  sets  forth  the  Implica- 
tions for  the  conservation  effort  of  the  new 
science  and  technology.  On  the  one  hand, 
he  notes,  science  has  opened  up  great  new 
sources  of  energy  and  great  new  means  of 
control.  On  the  other  hand,  new  technical 
processes  and  devices  Utter  the  countryside 
with  waste  and  refuse,  contaminate  water 
and  air.  Imperil  wildlife  and  man,  and  en- 
danger the  balance  of  nature  itself.  Our 
economic  standard  of  living  rises,  but  our 
environmental  standard  of  living — our  access 
to  nature  and  respect  for  It— deteriorates. 
A  once-beautlfuI  nation,  as  Mr.  Udall  sug- 
gests, is  In  danger  of  turning  Into  an  "ugly 
America."  And  the  long-run  effect  wUl  be 
not  only  to  degrade  the  quality  of  the  na- 
tional life  but  to  fvak^n  the  foundations  of 
national  power. 

The  crisis  may  be  quiet,  but  It  is  urgent. 
We  must  do  in  our  own  day  what  Theodore 
Roosevelt  did  60  years  ago  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  30  years  ago:  we  must  expand 
the  concept  of  conservation  to  meet  the  im- 
perious problems  of  the  new  age.  We  must 
develop  new  Instruments  of  foresight  and 
protection  and  nurture  In  order  to  recover 
the  relationship  l>etween  man  and  nature 
and  to  make  sure  that  the  national  estate 
we  pass  on  to  our  multiplying  descendants 
is  green  and  fiourishlng. 

I  hope  that  all  Americans  understand  the 
importance  of  this  effort,  because  It  cannot 
be  won  until  each  American  makes  the 
preservation  of  "the  beauty  and  the  bounty 
of  the  American  earth"  his  personal  commit- 
ment. To  this  effort.  Secretary  tJdall  has 
given  courageous  leadership,  and,  to  this 
understanding.  "The  Quiet  Crisis"  makes  a 
stirring  and  illuminating  contribution. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


Notes  on  a  Land  Etkic  fok  Tomorkow — 
Chapter  XIV  or  "The  Quiet  Crisis,"  bt 
Stewart  Udall 

"We  abuse  land  because  we  regard  It  as  a 
commodity  belonging  to  us.  When  we  see 
land  as  a  community  to  which  we  belong, 
we  may  begin  to  use  it  with  love  and  re- 
spect."— Aldo  Leopold.  "A  Sand  County 
Almanac."  [j 

Beyond  all  plans  ana  programs,  true  con- 
servation is  ultimately  something  of  the 
mind — an  ideal  of  men  who  cherish  their 
past  and  l>elleve  In  their  future.  Our  civili- 
zation wUl  t>e  measured  by  its  fidelity  to 
this  ideal  as  surely  as  by  Its  art  and  poetry 
and  system  of  justice.  In  our  perpetual 
search  for  abundance,  beauty,  and  order  we 
manifest  both  our  love  for  the  land  and 
our  sense  of  responsibility  toward  future 
generations.  1 1 

Most  Americans  find  it  difficult  to  con- 
ceive a  land  ethic  for  tomorrow.  The  pas- 
toral American  of  a  century  ago,  whose  con- 
servation Insights  were  undeveloped,  has 
been  succeeded  by  the  asphalt  American  of 
tlie  1960's.  who  Is  shortsighted  In  other  ways. 
Our  sense  of  stewardship  Is  uncertain  partly 
because  too  many  of  us  lack  roots  In  the 
soil  and  the  respect  for  resources  that  goes 
with  such  roots.  Too  many  of  us  have  mis- 
taken material  ease  and  comfort  for  the  good 
life.  Our  growing  dependence  on  machines 
has  tended  to  mechanic  our  response  to  the 


world  around  us  and  has  blunted  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  higher  values. 

There  are  many  uprooting  forces  at  work 
In  our  society.  We  are  now  a  nomadic  peo- 
ple, and  otir  new-found  mobility  has  deprived 
us  of  a  sense  of  belonging  to  a  particular 
place.  Millions  of  Americans  have  no  tie  to 
the  "natural  habitat"  that  is  their  home. 
Yet  the  understanding  of  the  grandevir  and 
simplicity  of  the  good  earth  Is  the  umbilical 
cord  that  should  never  be  cut.  If  the  slow 
swing  of  the  seasons  has  lost  its  magic  for 
some  of  us,  we  are  all  diminished.  If  others 
have  lost  the  path  to  the  wellsprlngs  of  self- 
renewal,  we  are  all  the  losers. 

Modern  life  is  confused  by  the  growing 
Imbalance  between  the  works  of  man  and 
the  works  of  nature.  Yesterday  a  neighbor 
was  someone  who  lived  next  door;  today 
technology  has  obliterated  old  boundaries 
and  our  lives  overlap  and  impinge  In  myriad 
ways.  Thousands  of  men  who  affect  the  way 
we  live  will  always  remain  strangers.  An 
aircraft  overhead  or  an  act  of  air  or  water 
pollution  miles  away,  can  Impair  an  environ- 
ment that  thousands  must  share.  If  we  are 
to  formulate  an  appropriate  land  conscience, 
we  must  redefine  the  meaning  of  "neighbor" 
and  find  new  t>onds  of  loyalty  to  the  land. 

One  of  the  paradoxes  of  American  society 
is  that  while  our  economic  standard  of  living 
has  become  the  envy  of  the  world,  our  en- 
vironmental standard  has  steadily  declined. 
We  are  better  housed,  better  nourished,  and 
better  entertained,  but  we  are  not  better 
prepared  to  inherit  the  earth  or  to  carry  on 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

A  century  ago  we  were  a  land-conscious, 
outdoor  people:  the  American  face  was 
weather-beaten,  our  skills  were  muscular, 
and  each  family  drew  sustenance  directly 
from  the  land.  Now  marvelous  machines 
make  our  lives  easier,  but  we  are  falling  prey 
to  the  weaknesses  of  an  Indoor  nation  and 
the  fiabbiness  of  a  sedentary  society. 

A  land  ethic  for  tomorrow  should  be  as 
honest  as  Thoreau's  "Walden,"  and  as  com- 
prehensive as  the  sensitive  science  of  ecol- 
ogy. It  should  stress  the  oneness  of  our  re- 
sources and  the  live-and-help-Uve  logic  of 
the  great  chain  of  life.  If,  in  our  haste  to 
"progress,"  the  economics  of  ecology  are  dis- 
regarded by  citizens  and  policymakers  alike, 
the  result  will  be  an  ugly  America.  We  can- 
not afford  an  America  where  expedience 
tramples  upon  esthetics  and  development  de- 
cisions are  made  with  an  eye  only  on  the 
present. 

Henry  Thoreau  would  scoff  at  the  notion 
that  the  gross  national  product  should  be 
the  chief  Index  to  the  state  of  the  Nation, 
or  that  automobile  sales  or  figures  on  con- 
sumer consumption  reveal  anything  signifi- 
cant about  the  authentic  art  of  living.  He 
would  surely  assert  that  a  clean  landscape  is 
as  important  as  a  freeway,  he  would  deplore 
every  planless  conquest  of  the  countryside, 
and  he  would  remind  his  countrj/men  that 
a  glimpse  of  grouse  can  be  more  inspiring 
than  a  Hollywood  spectacular  or  color  tele- 
vision. To  those  who  complain  of  the  com- 
plexity of  modern  life,  he  might  reply,  "if 
you  want  inner  peace  find  it  in  solitude,  not 
speed,  and  if  you  would  find  yourself,  lo<* 
to  the  Icmd  from  which  you  came  and  to 
which  you  go." 

We  can  have  abundance  and  an  unspoiled 
environment  ^f  we  are  willing  to  pay  the 
price.  We  must  develop  a  land  conscience 
that  will  Inspire  those  dally  acts  of  steward- 
ship which  wl^l  make  America  a  more  pleas- 
ant and  more  productive  land.  If  enough 
people  care  enough  about  their  continent  to 
Join  In  the  fight  for  9,  balanced  conservation 
program,  this  generation  can  proudly  put  its 
signature  on  the  land.  But  this  signature 
will  not  be  meaningful  unless  we  develop  a 
land  ethic.  Only  an  ever-widening  concept 
and  higher  ideal  of  conservation  will  enlist 
our  finest  impulses  and  move  us  to  make  the 


earth  a  better  home  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  those  as  yet  unborn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ribi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  Is  there  further 
morning  business?  If  not,  morning  busi- 
ness is  closed. 


FEDERAL  AIR  POLLUTION  CONTROL 
PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside 
and  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  615. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  423) 
to  accelerate,  extend  and  strengthen  the 
Federal  air  pollution  control  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2.  line  8,  after  the  word  "welfare."  to  in- 
sert "including";  on  page  3,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  13,  to  insert  "the  making  of"; 
on  page  4,  line  13.  after  "(1)",  to  insert 
"conduct,  and";  in  line  14,  after  the  word 
"acceleration",  to  strike  out  "of"  and  in- 
sert "of,";  in  line  19.  after  the  word 
"and",  to  insert  "provide";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  25,  to  strike  out  "confront- 
ing" and  insert  "in  cooperation  with";  on 
page  5,  line  3,  after  the  word  "afTect",  to 
strike  out  "or  be  of  concern  to  communi- 
ties in  various  parts  of  the  Nation  or  may 
affect";  after  line  7,  to  insert: 

(4)  initiate  and  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search directed  toward  the  development  of 
improved,  low-cost  techniques  for  extract- 
ing sulfur  from  fuels. 

In  line  16,  after  the  word  "recommen- 
dations", to  insert  "by  him";  on  page  6, 
line  6,  after  the  word  "individuals",  to 
strike  out  "upon  such  terms  and  condi- 
tions as  he  may  determine;"  and  insert 
"for  purposes  stated  in  paragraph  (a)  (1) 
of  this  section;";  in  line  11,  after  the 
word  "to",  to  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  "sections" ;  in  the  same  line,  after 
"3648".  to  insert  "and  3709";  in  line  24, 
after  the  word  "biological",  to  insert 
"effects  of  varying";  on  page  7.  line  2, 
after  the  word  "thereof",  to  insert  "and"; 
in  Une  5.  after  the  word  "air",  to  strike 
out  "pollution;"  and  insert  "pollution."; 
after  line  5.  to  insert: 

(c)(1)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  research  on,  and  survey  the 
results  of  other  scientific  studies  on.  the 
harmful  effects  on  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  by  the  various  known  air  pollution 
agents  (or  combinations  of  agents). 

(2)  Whenever  he  determines  that  there  is 
a  particular  air  pollution  agent  (or  combina- 
tlci  1  of  agents),  present  in  the  air  In  certain 
quantities,  producing  effects  harmful  to  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons,  the  Secretary 
shall  compUe  and  publish  criteria  refiecting 
accurately  the  latest  scientific  knowledge 
useful  In  Indicating  the  kind  and  extent  of 
such  effects  which  may  be  expected  from  the 
presence  of  such  air  pollution  agent  (or  com- 
bination of  agents)  In  the  air  in  varying 
quantities.  Any  such  criteria  shall  be  pub- 
lished for  InformaUonal  purpoaes  only  and 
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made  available  to  municipal.  State,  and  In- 
terstate air  pollution  control  agencies.  He 
•hall  revise  and  add  to  such  criteria  when- 
«v«r  n»ewary  t^  reflect  aocuntely  develop- 
ing aclentlllc  knowledge. 

After  line  23,  to  strike  out: 

(9)  recommend  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  and  to  other  appropriate  organiza- 
tions, after  such  research  as  be  determinM 
to  be  necessary,  such  criteria  of  air  quality 
as  In  his  Judgment  may  be  necessary  to  pro- 
tect tbe  public  heaUh  and  welfare;  and 

(1)  establish,  equip,  and  maintain  regional 
field  laboratory  and  research  facilities  for  the 
conduct  of  research  investigations,  experi- 
ments, field  demonstrations  and  studies,  and 
training  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution,  and  Insofar  as  practi- 
cable, each  such  facility  shall  be  located  near 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  which 
graduate  training  in  such  research  might  be 
carried  out. 

On  page  8,  after  line  14,  to  strike  out: 

3k:.  4.  (a)  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  f 5, 000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  $6,000,000  for  each 
succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and  including  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  $7,000,000 
for  each  succeeding  fiscal  year  to  and  Includ- 
ing the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1970,  and 
$10,000,000  for  each  succeeding  year  to  and 
including  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1973, 
for  grants  to  air  pollution  control  agencies 
to  assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of  es^b- 
llshlng  and  maintaining  programs  for  '  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 
Sums  so  appropriated  shall  remain  available 
for  making  grants  as  provided  In  this  section 
-during  the  fiscal  year  for  which  appropriated 
and  the  succeeding  fiscal  year. 

(b)  From  the  suras  availaSle  therefor  for 
any  fiscal  year  the  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  allotments  to  the  several  States, 
In  accordance  with  regulations,  on  the  basis 
of  (1)  the  population,  (3)  the  extent  of  the 
air  pollution  problem  and  (3)  the  financial 
need  of  tlie  respective  States.  For  purposes 
of  this  section,  population  shall  be  deter- 
mined on  the  basis  of  the  latest  figures  fur- 
nished by  the  Department  of  Commerce,  and 
per  capita  income  for  each  State  and  for  the 
United  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  incomes 
ol  the  States  and  of  the  continental  United 
States  for  the  three  most  recent  consecutive 
years  for  which  satisfactory  data  are  avail- 
able from  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

(c)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
paragraph  (b)  for  any  fiscal  year,  the  Secre- 
tary is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  in  sucli  State  in  an 
amovmt  equal  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution: 
Provided.  That  in  the  case  of  grants  to  an 
interstate  air  pollution  control  agency  (as 
defined  in  section  10(b)  (3) )  the  grant  shall 
be  made  from  the  allotments  of  the  several 
States  which  are  members  of  such  agency  on 
such  basis  as  the  Secretary  finds  reasonable 
and  equitable. 

(d)  Such  grants  shall  be  made,  in  accord- 
ance with  regulations,  upon  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  find  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  sec- 
tion. Such  regulations  shall  include  provi- 
sion for  specl&l  financial  incentives  for  re- 
gional air  pollution  control  programs  which 
meet  criteria  established  by  the  Secretary  as 
necessary  for  the  effective  control  of  air  pol- 
lution in  the  area. 

(e)  Sums  allotted  to  a  State  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section  which  have  not 
been  obligated  by  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
for  which  they  were  allotted  because  of  a 
lack  of  approvable  applications  shall  be  re- 
allotted  by  the  Secretary,  on  such  basis  as 
he  determines  to  be  reasonable  and  equitable 
and  in  accordance  witli  regulations  promul- 


gated by  him,  to  States  from  which  approv- 
able applications  have  been  made  but  which 
have  not  been  approved  for  grants  because 
of  a  lack  of  funds  in  the  allotment  of  such 
State.  Any  sum  made  available  to  a  State 
by  reallotment  under  the  preceding  sentence 
shall  be  in  addition  to  any  funds  otherwise 
allotted  to  such  State  under  this  Act  and 
shall  be  available  for  grants  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  in  such  State. 

(f)  Payments  of  grants  under  this  sec- 
tion shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Treasury  Department 

And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  From  the  sxuns  authorized  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  but  not  to  exceed 
20  per  centum  of  the  total  authorization,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies  In  an  amount  up 
to  two -thirds  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
establishing,  or  improving  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution:  Pro- 
vided. That  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
make  grants  to  Intermunlclpal  or  Interstate 
air  pollution  control  agencies  (described  In 
section  9(b)  (3)  and  (4))  in  an  amount  up 
to  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
establishing,  or  improving,  regional  air  pol- 
lution programs.  As  used  in  this  subsection, 
the  term  "regional  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram" means  a  program  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  In  an  area  that 
Includes  the  areas  of  two  or  more  munici- 
palities, whether  In  the  same  or  different 
States. 

(b)  From  the  sums  available  therefor  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  from  time 
to  time  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  upon  such  terms  and. conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  section.  In  establishing 
regulations  for  the  granting  of  such  funds 
the  Secretary  shall,  so  far  as  practicable, 
give  due  consideration  to  (1)  the  population, 
(2)  the  extent  of  the  actual  or  potential  air 
pollution  problem,  and  (3)  the  financial  need 
of  the  respective  agencies:  Provided.  That 
any  agency  receiving  such  grant  shall  not 
have  reduced  its  non-Federal  funds  from  the 
preceding  fiscal  year  during  the  fiscal  year 
in  which  it  receives  such  grant. 

(c)  Not  more  than  12^  per  centum  of  the 
grant  funds  appropriated  for  purposes  of  this 
Act  shall  be  expended  in  any  one  State. 

On  page  12,  after  line  8,  to  strike  out: 

An  POLLT7TION   CONTROL  AOVISOBT  BOASO 

See.  5.  (a)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established 
In  the  Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  an  Air  Pollution  Control  Advisory 
Board,  composed  of  the  Secretary  or  his  des- 
ignee, who  shall  be  chairman,  and  nine  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  President  none  of 
whom  shall  be  Federal  officers  or  employees. 
The  appointed  mnnbers,  having  due  regard 
for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  shall  be  selected 
from  among  representatives  of  varlotis  State, 
interstate,  and  local  governmental  agencies, 
of  public  or  private  Interests  contributing 
to,  affected  by,  or  concerned  with  air  pollu- 
tion, and  of  other  public  and  private  agencies, 
organizations,  or  groups  demonstrating  an 
active  interest  in  the  field  of  air  pollution 
prevention  and  control,  as  well  as  other  in- 
dividuals who  are  expert  In  this  field. 

(2)  (A)  Each  member  appointed  by  the 
President  shall  hold  office  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  except  that  (1)  any  member  apolnted 
to  fill  a  vacancy  occurring  prior  to  the  ex- 
piration of  the  term  for  which  his  predeces- 
sor was  appointed  shall  be  app>ointe<i  for  the 
remainder  of  such  term  and  (ii)  the  terms 
of  office  of  the  members  first  taking  office 
after  July  1,  1964.  shall  expire  as  follows: 
Three  at  the  end  of  one  year  after  such  date, 
three  at  the  end  of  two  years  after  such  date, 
and  three  at  the  end  of  three  years  after 
svich  date,  as  designated  by  the  President  at 
the  time  of  appointment.  None  of  the  mem- 
bers  appointed   by    the   President   shall    be 


eligible  for  reappointment  within  one  year 
after  the  end  of  his  preceding  term. 

(B)  The  meml>ers  of  the  Board  who  are 
not  regular  fulltlme  officers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States,  while  attending  confer- 
ences or  meetings  of  the  Board  or  while 
otherwise  serving  at  the  request  of  the  Sec- 
retary, shall  be  entitled  to  receive  compensa- 
tion at  a  rate  to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  but  not 
exceeding  $100  per  diem.  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (5 
use.  73b-2)  for  persons  in  the  Government 
service  employed  Intermittently. 

(b)  The  Board  shall  advise,  consult  with, 
and  make  recommendations  to  the  Secretary 
on  matters  of  policy  relating  to  the  activities 
and  functions  of  the  Secretary  under  this 
Act.  ^ 

(c)  Such  clerical  an\^  technical  assistance 
as  may  be  necessary  to  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  Board  shall  be  provided  from  the  per- 
■onnel  of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare. 

And,  In  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

ABATEMENT     OF     AtB     POLLTTTION 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  in  any 
State  or  States  which  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be  subject  to 
abatement  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declaration 
of  this  Act.  municipal.  State,  and  Interstate  ' 
action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  shall  not  be  displaced  by  Fed- 
eral enforcement  action  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
under  subsection  (g). 

(c)(1)(A)  Whenever  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol agency  for  the  State  In  which  the  munic- 
ipality Is  situated)  the  governing  body  of 
any  municipality,  the  Secretary  shall,  if  such 
request  refers  to  air  pollution  which  is  al- 
leged to  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  give 
formal  notification  thereof  to  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency  of  the  munlcipcdity 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate, 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  such  municipality  Is  located, 
and  to  the  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency,  if  any.  in  whose  Jurisdictional  area 
such  municipality  Is  located,  and  shall  call 
promptly  a  conference  of  such  agency  or 
agencies  and  of  the  air  pollution  control 
agencies  of  the  munlclpalltlee  which  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  pollution,  and  the 
air  pollution  control  agency,  if  any,  of  each 
State,  or  for  each  area.  In  which  any  such 
municipality  Is  located. 

(B)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of  the 
Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency  for  the  State  in  which  the  munici- 
pality is  situated)  the  governing  body  of  any 
municipality,  the  Secretary  shall,  if  such  re- 
quest refers  to  alleged  air  i>ollutlon  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  State  In  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  (causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  such  pollution)  originate  and  If  a 
municipality  affected  by  such  air  pollution, 
or  the  municipality  in  which  such  pollution^.  J 
originates,  has  either  made  or  concurred  In 
such  request,  give  formal  notification  there- 
of to  the  State  air  pollution  control  agency, 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agencies  of  the, 
municipality  where  such  discharge  or  dls-  * 
charges  originate  and  of  the  municipality 
or  municipalities  alleged  to  be  adversely 
affected  thereby,  and  to  any  Interstate  air 
pollution    control    agency,    whose    JurLsdlc- 
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tlonal  area  includes  any  such  municipality 
and  shall  promptly  call  a  conference  of  such 
agency  or  agencies,  unless  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  the  effect  of  such  pollution 
is  not  of  such  significance  as  to  warrant  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  Jurisdiction  under  this 
section. 

(C)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consultation 
with  State  officials,  also  call  such  a  con- 
ference whenever,  on  the  basis  of  reports, 
surveys,  or  studies,  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  pollution  referred  to  In  subsection 
(a)  is  oocurring  and  ts  endangering  the 
health  and  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge  or 
discharges  originate.  The  Secretary  shall  In- 
vite the  cooperation  of  any  municipea.  State, 
or  interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction  in  the  affected  area  on 
any  surveys  or  studies  forming  the  basis  of 
conference  action. 

(2)  Tbe  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the>  conference.  Mot  less  than  three 
weeks'  prior  notice  of  the  conference  date 
•hall  be  given  to  such  agencies. 

(3)  Following  this  cooxference,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  air 
pollution  control  agencies  attending  the  con- 
ference a  gumnmry  of  conference  discussions 
Including  (A)  Occurrence  of  air  pollution 
subject  to  abatement  under  this  Act;  (B) 
adequacy  of  measiu-es  taken  toward  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution;  and  (C)  nature  of 
delays,  if  any,  being  encountered  in  abating 
the  pollution. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  Is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the 
appropriate  State,  interstate,  or  municipal 
air  pollution  control  agency  (ot  to  all  such 
agencies)  that  they  take  necessary  remedial 
action.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  at  least 
six  months  from  the  date  he  makes  such 
recommendations  for  the  taking  of  such 
recommended  action. 

(e)(1)  If.  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
so  allowed,  such  remedial  action  or  other 
action  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 
tary is  reasonably  calculated^  secure  abate- 
ment of  such  pollution  has  not  been  taken, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to 
be  held  in  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  the  discharge  or  discharges  causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution  originated, 
before  a  hearing  board  of  five  or  more  persons 
appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Each  State  in 
which  any  discharge  causing  or  contributing 
to  such  pollution  originates  and  each  State 
claiming  to  be  adversely  affected  by  such 
pollution  shall  be  given  an  opport\inity  to 
select  one  member  of  cuch  hearing  board 
and  each  Federal  Agency  having  a  substan- 
tial Interest  in  the  subject  matter  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  one  member  of  such 
hearing  board,  and  one  member  shall  be  a 
repraeentative  of  the  appropriate  interstate 
air  pollution  agency  If  one  exists,  and  not 
less  than  a  majority  of  such  hearing  board 
shall  be  per^ns  other  than  ofltoers  or  em- 
ployees of  the  Depco-tment  of  Health,  Edu- 
caUon,  and  Welfare.  At  least  three  weeks' 
prior  notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  given 
to  the  State,  Interstate,  and  municipal  air 
pollution  control  agencies  called  to  attend 
such  hearing  and  to  the  alleged  polluter  or 
polluters. 

(3)  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  at 
such  hearing,  the  hearing  board  shall  make 
findings  as  to  whether  pollution  referred  to 
in  subsection  (a)  Is  occurring  and  whether 
effective  progress  toward  abatement  thereof 
is  being  made.  If  the  hearing  board  finds 
such  pollution  Is  occurring  and  effective  prog- 
ress toward  abatement  thereof  Is  not  being 
made  It  shall  make  recomemndations  to  the 
SecreUry  concerning  U^e  measures,  if  any. 
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which  it  finds  to  be  reasonable  and  suitable 
to  sec\ire  abatement  of  such  pollution. 

(8)  The  Secretary  shall  send  such  findings 
and  recommendations  to  the  person  or  per- 
sons discharging  any  matter  causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution;  to  air  pollution 
control  agencies  of  the  State  or  States  and 
of  the  municipality  or  municipalities  where 
such  discharge  or  discharges  originate;  and 
to  any  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agency 
whose  Jurisdictional  area  includes  any  such 
municipality,  together  with  a  notice  speci- 
fying a  reasonable  time  (not  less  than  six 
months)  to  secure  abatement  of  such  pollu- 
tion. 

(f)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  Is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the 
discharge  or  discbarges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  pollution,  and 

(2)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  j)cr- 
sons  only  in  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution)  originate,  nxay.  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution. 

(g)  The  court  shall  receive  in  evidence  In 
any  such  suit  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  Board  and  a  copy  of  the  Board's 
recommendations  and  shall  receive  such 
further  evidence  as  the  coiirt  in  Its  discre- 
tion deems  proper.  The  court,  giving  due 
consideration  to  the  practicability  of  com- 
plying with  such  standards  as  may  be  ai^ll- 
cable  and  to  the  physical  and  economic  feasi- 
bility of  securing  abatement  of  any  pollution 
proved,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  such 
Judgment,  and  orders  enforcing  such  Judg- 
ment, as  the  public  Interest  and  the  equities 
of  the  case  may  require. 

(h)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shall,  while  participat- 
ing in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $100  per  diem,  including  travel  time, 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regular 
places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed  travel 
expenses,  including  per  diem  in  lieu  of  sub- 
sLstence,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  U.S.C.  73b- 
2)  for  persons  in  the  Government  service  em- 
ployed intermittently. 

(1)  (1)  In  connection  with  any  conference 
called  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  Ls 
authorized  to  require  any  person  whose  ac- 
tivities result  in  the  emission  of  air  pollu- 
tants causing  or  contributing  to  air  pollution 
to  file  with  him,  in  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  report,  based  on  existing  data, 
furnishing  to  the  Secretary  such  information 
as  may  reasonably  be  required  as  to  the 
character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  pollutants 
discharged  and  the  use  of  devices  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emission  of 
pollutants  by  the  person  filing  such  a  report. 
After  a  conference  has  been  held  with  respect 
to  any  such  pollution  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire such  reports  from  the  person  whose 
activities  result  In  such  pollution  only  to  the 
extent  recommended  by  such  conference. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  imder  oath  or 
otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  unless  additional  time  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary.  No  person  shall  r>e  re- 
quired in  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes  and  all  information  re- 


ported shall  be  considered  oonfldential  for 
the  purposes  of  section  1905  of  tiUe  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(2)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  this  subsection  shall  fall  to  do 
so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary 
for  filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall 
continue  for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  contin\iance  of  such  failure, 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  into  t»e 
Trea£\U7  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  States  brought  in  the  district  where 
such  person  has  his  principal  ofllce  or  In  any 
district  In  which  he  does  business:  Provided. 
That  the  Secretary  may  upon  application 
therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  forfeiture  pro- 
vided for  under  this  subsection  and  he  shaU 
have  authority  to  determine  the  facts  upon 
all  such  applications. 

(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  varlotis 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeltvires. 

On  page  22,  after  line  7,  to  strike  out: 

ElirORCEMKNT  KEAStTSES   AGAINST   AIB 

POLLUTION  , 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  poUution  of  the  air  In  any 
State  or  States  which  endangers  the  health 
or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be  subject 
to  abatement  as  provided  in  this  section. 

(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declaration 
of  this  Act,  municipal.  State,  and  interstate 
action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be  en- 
couraged and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcement  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  or  pursuant  to  a  court  order 
under  subsection  (g). 

(c)(1)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Gov- 
ernor of  any  State,  a  State  air  poUutlon 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  conciirrence  of 
the  State  air  pollution  control  agency  for 
the  State  in  which  the  municii>ality  is  situ- 
ated) the  governing  body  of  any  municipal- 
ity, the  Secretary  shall,  if  siich  request 
refers  to  air  pollution  which  ia  endangering 
the  health  or  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State 
other  than  that  In  which  the  discharge  or 
discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution)  originate,  give  formal  notifica- 
tion thereof  to  the  air  pollution  control 
agency  of  the  municipality  where  such 
discharge  or  discharges  originate,  to  the  air 
pollution  control  agency  of  the  State  in 
which  such  municipality  la  located  ^nd  to 
the  interstate  air  pollution  control  agency. 
If  any,  of  such  State,  and  shall  call  promptly 
a  conference  of  such  agency  or  agencies  and 
of  the  air  poUutlon  control  agencies  of  the 
municipalities  which  may  be  adversely  af- 
fected by  such  pollution,  and  the  air  pollu- 
tion control  agency  and  interstate  agency,  if 
any,  of  the  State  or  States  in  which  such 
municipalities  are  located.  Whenever  re- 
quested by  the  Governor  of  any  State,  a 
State  air  pollution  control  agency,  or  (with 
the  concurrence  of  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  for  the  State  in  which  the 
mimiclpallty  is  situated )  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  the  Secretary  shall.  If 
such  request  refers  to  air  pollution  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  only  in  the  requesting  State  in 
which  the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing 
or  contributing  to  such  pollution)  originate, 
give  formal  notification  thereof  to  the  air 
p<dlution  control  agency  and  interstate 
agency,  if  any,  of  the  requesting  State,  to 
the  air  poUutlon  control  agencies  of  the 
municipaUty  where  such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges (M-iginate,  and  of  the  mxmicipaUty 
or  municipalities  alleged  to  be  adversely 
affected  thereby,  and  shaU  promptly  caU  a 
conference  of  such  agency  or  agenciea,  unless 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the  effect 
of  such  poUution  is  not  of  such  significance 
as  to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal  Jurisdictioa 
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onder  this  section.  The  Secretary  shall  also 
call  such  a  conference  whenever,  on  the 
basis  of  reports,  surveys,  cm*  studies,  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  and  endangering  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  In  a  State  other 
than  that  In  which  the  discharge  or  dis- 
chargee originate  Is  occurring. 

(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  Not  less  than 
three  weeks'  prior  notice  of  the  conference 
date  shall  be  given  to  such  agencies. 

(3)  Following  this  conference,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  the  air 
pollution  control  agencies  attending  the 
conference  a  svunmary  of  conference  discus- 
sions Including  (A)  occurrence  of  air  pollu- 
tion subject  to  abatement  under  this  Act; 
(B)  adequacy  of  measures  taken  toward 
abatement  of  the  pollution;  and  (C)  nature 
of  delays,  If  any,  being  encountered  In  abat- 
ing the  pollution. 

(d)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  Is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  Is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State  or  municipal  air  pollution 
control  agency  (or  to  both  such  agencies) 
that  It  take  necessary  remedial  action.  The 
Secretary  shall  allow  at  least  six  months 
from  the  date  he  makes  such  recommenda- 
tions for  the  taking  of  such  recommended 
action. 

(e)  If,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period  so 
allowed,  such  remedial  action  has  not  been 
taken  or  action  which  In  the  Judgment  of 
the  Secretary  Is  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  such  pollution  has  not 
been  Uken,  the  SecreUry  shall  call  a  public 
hearing,  to  be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more 
of  the  places  where  the  discharge  or  dis- 
charges causing  or  contributing  to  such  pol- 
lution originated,  before  a  hearing  board  of 
five  or  more  persons  appointed  by  the  Sec- 
retary. Each  SUte  and  each  municipality 
in  which  any  discharge  causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution  originates  and  each 
State  and  each  municipality  claiming  to  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  pollution  shall  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  select  one  member 
of  such  hearing  board  and  at  least  one  mem- 
ber shall  be  a  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  and  not  less  than  a  ma- 
jority of  such  hearing  board  shall  be  per- 
sons other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. At  least  three  weeks'  prior  notice  of 
such  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  State, 
interstate,  and  municipal  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  called  to  attend  the  aforesaid 
hearing  and  the  alleged  polluter  or  pol- 
luters. On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
at  such  bearing,  the  hearing  board  shall 
make  findings  as  to  whether  pollution  re- 
ferred to  In  subsection  (a)  is  occurring  and 
whether  effective  progress  toward  abatement 
thereof  Is  being  made.  If  the  hearing  board 
finds  such  pollution  Is  occurring  and  effec- 
tive progress  toward  abatement  thereof  Is  not 
being  made  it  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  measxires, 
if  any.  which  it  finds  to  be  reasonable  and 
suitable  to  secure  abatement  of  such  pol- 
lution. The  Secretary  shall  send  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  person  or 
persons  discharging  any  matter  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution,  together 
with  a  notice  specifying  a  reasonable  time 
(not  less  than  six  months)  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  such  pollution,  and  shall  also  send 
such  findings  and  recommendations  and 
such  notice  to  the  State,  Interstate,  and 
municipal  air  pollution  control  agencies  of 
the  State  or  States,  and  of  the  municipality, 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate. 

(f)   If  action  reasonably  calculated  to  se- 
cure abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 


time  specified  In  the  notice  following  the 
pubUc  hearing  Is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 

(1)  In  the  case  of  air  pollution  which  Is 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  (causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution)  originate,  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution. 

(2)  In  jthe  case  of  air  pollution  which  is 
endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  persons 
only  In  the  State  In  which  the  discharge  or 
discharges  (causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution)  originate,  may,  with  the  written 
consent  of  the  Governor  of  such  State,  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution. 

(g)  The  court  shall  receive  In  evidence  in 
any  such  suit  a  transcript  of  the  proceedings 
before  the  hearing  board  In  such  case  and 
a  copy  of  such  board's  reconunendatlons  and 
shall  receive  such  further  evidence  as  the 
court  in  its  discretion  deems  proper.  The 
court,  giving  due  consideration  to  the  prac- 
ticability and  to  the  physical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  securing  abatement  of  any  pol- 
lution proved,  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  enter 
such  Judgment,  and  orders  enforcing  such 
Judgment,  as  the  public  Interest  and  the 
equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

(h)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  Ststes  shall,  while  participat- 
ing In  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board 
or  otherwise  engaged  On  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not 
exceeding  tlOO  per  diem.  Including  travel 
time,  and  while  away  from  their  homes  or 
regular  places  of  business  they  may  be  al- 
lowed travel  expenses,  including  per  diem  In 
lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized'  by  law 
(6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Govern- 
ment service   employed   Intermittently. 

(1)  In  his  sununary  of  any  conference 
pursuant  to  this  section,  the  Secretary  shall 
Include  references  to  any  discharges  allegedly 
contributing  to  pollution  from  any  Federal 
property.  Notice  of  any  hearing  pursuant  to 
this  section  involving  any  pollution  alleged 
to  be  affected  by  any  such  discharges  shall 
also  be  given  to  the  Federal  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  the  property  Involved  and 
the  findings  and  recommendations  of  the 
hearing  board  conducting  such  hearing  shall 
also  Include  references  to  any  such  discharges 
which  are  contributing  to  the  pollution 
found  by  such  hearing  board. 

And.  id  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 

AUTOMOTIVX  VIHICLE  AND  FUEL  POLLUTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
the  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
automotive  and  fuel  Industries  to  develop 
devices  and  fuels  to  prevent  pollutants  from 
being  discharged  from  the  exhaust  of  auto- 
m^tlve  vehicles,  and  to  this  end  shall  main- 
tain liaison  with  the  manufacturers  of  auto- 
motive vehicles  and  fuel  producers.  For 
this,  purpose,  he  shall  appoint  a  technical 
conunlttee,  whose  membership  shall  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the 
Department  and  of  the  automotive  and  fuel 
manufacturing  Industries.  The  committee 
shall  meet  from  time  to  time  at  the  call  of 
the  Secretary  to  evaluate  progress  In  the  de- 
velopment of  such  devices  and  fuels  and  to 
develop  and  reconunend  research  programs 
which  could  lead  to  the  development  of  such 
devices  and  fuels. 

(b)  One  year  after  enactment  of  this  sec- 
tion, and  semiannually  thereafter,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  report  to  the  Congress  on  meas- 
ures taken  toward  the  resolution  of  the  ve- 
hicle exhaust  pollution  problem  and  efforts 
to  Improve  fuels  Including  (A)  occurrence  of 
pollution  as  a  result  of  discharge  of  pollu- 
tants from  automotive  exhaust;  (B)  progress 


of  research  into  development  of  devices  and 
fuels  to  reduce  pollution  from  exhaust  of 
automotive  vehicles;  (C)  criteria  on  degree 
of  pollutant  matter  discharged  from  automo- 
tive exhausts;  (D)  efforts  to  Improve  fuels 
so  as  to  reduce  emission  of  exhaust  pollu- 
tants; and  (E)  his  reconunendatlons  for  ad- 
ditional legislation.  If  necessary,  to  regulate 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  from  automotive 
exhausts. 

On  page  29,  after  line  17,  to  strike  out: 

aXQUIEEMENT  OF  BEPOKT8 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
require  any  person  whose  activities  result  In 
the  emission  of  air  pollutants  causing  or 
contributing  to  air  pollution  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  a  conference  under  section  6 
to  file  with  him.  In  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  report,  furnishing  to  the  Sec- 
retary such  information  as  may  reasonably 
be  required  as  to  the  character,  kind  and 
quantity  of  pollutants  discharged  and  the 
use  of  devices  or  other  means  to  prevent  or 
reduce  the  emission  of  pollutants  by  the 
person  filing  such  reports.  Such  reports 
shall  be  made  under  oath  or  otherwise,  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe  and  shall  be 
filed  with  the  Secretary  within  such  reason- 
able period  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe, 
unless  additional  time  be  granted  by  the 
Secretary.  All  information  in  such  report 
shall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United  ^ 
States  Code. 

(b)  If  any  person  required  to  file  any  re- 
port under  this  section  shall  fail  so  to  do  , 
within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for 
filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue for  thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  fail- 
ure, which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  Into 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall 
be  recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States  brought  In  the  district 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office  or 
in  any  district  in  which  he  does  business: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  upon  ap- 
plication therefor,  remit  or  mitigate  any 
forfeiture  provided  for  under  this  subsec- 
tion and  he  shall  have  authority  to  determine 
the  facts  upon  all  such  applications. 

(c)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  Attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States, 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  forfei- 
tures. The  costs  and  expenses  of  such  prose- 
cution shall  be  paid  out  of  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  expenses  of  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

On  page  31.  in  the  heading  in  line  6, 
after  the  word  "Federal",  to  strike  out 
•Pacilirles"  and  insert  "Facilities";  in 
line  7.  after  "Sec.",  to  strike  out  "8." 
and  insert  "7.  (a)  ';  after  line  17,  to 
insert : 

(b)  In  order  to  control  air  pollution  which 
may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  establish  classes 
of  potential  i>ollutlon  sources  for  which 
any  Federal  department  or  agency  having 
Jurisdiction  over  any  building,  Installation, 
or  other  property  shall,  before  discharging 
any  matter  into  the  air  of  the  United  States. 
obtain  a  permit  from  the  Secretary  for  such 
discharge,  such  permits  to  be  issued  for  a 
specified  period  of  time  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  subject  to  revocation  if 
the  Secretary  finds  pollution  Is  endangering 
the  health  and  welfare  of  any  persons.  In 
connection  with  the  Issuance  of  such  per- 
mits, there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secre- 
tary such  plans,  specifications,  and  other 
Information  as  he  deems  relevant  thereto 
and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe. The  Secretary  shall  report  each 
January  to  the  Congress  the  status  of  such 
permits  and  compliance  therewith. 
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On  page  32,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
10,  to  change  the  section  number  from 
"9"  to  "8":  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"any",  to  strike  out  "ofBce"  and  insert 
"ofHcer";  In  line  22.  after  the  word  "de- 
tailed", to  insert  "to  the  same  extent  as 
if  such  personnel  had  been  detailed  im- 
der  section  214(b)  of  that  Act";  on 
page  33,  at  the  beginning  of  line  5.  to 
change  the  section  number  from  "10" 
to  "9":  In  line  23.  after  the  word  "more", 
to  strike  out  "cities,  counties,  or  other 
local  governments"  and  insert  "mvinicl- 
palities";  on  page  34,  after  line  3,  to 
Insert: 

(c)  The  term  "interstate  air  pollution 
control  agency"  means — 

(1)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  estab- 
lished by  two  or  nu>re  States,  or 

(2)  an  air  pcHlution  control  agency  of  two 
or  more  municipalities  located  in  different 
SUtee. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  10,  to  strike 
out  "(c)"  and  insert  "(d)";  In  line  12. 
after  the  word  "Islands",  to  strike  out 
"and  Guam."  and  Insert  "Guam,  and 
American  Samoa.";  at  the  beginning  of 
line  13,  to  strike  out  "(d)"  and  insert 
"(e)";  at  the  beginning  of  line  16.  to 
strike  out  "(e)"  and  Insert  "(f)";  after 
line  18,  to  Insert: 

(g)  All  language  referring  to  adverse  ef- 
fects on  welfare  shaU  Include  but  not  be 
limited  to  Injiuy  to  agricultural  crops  and 
livestock,  damage  to  and  the  deterioration 
of  property,  and  hazards  to  transportation. 

In  line  24.  after  "Sec.",  to  strike  out 
"11."  and  insert  "10.  (a)";  In  the  same 
line,  after  the  amendment  Just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  'This"  and  insert 
"Except  as  provided  in  subsection  (b) 
of  this  section,  this";  on  page  35.  after 
line  3.  to  Insert: 

(b)  No  appropriation  shall  be  authorized 
or  made  under  section  801,  311.  or  314(c) 
of  the  Publlij  Health  Service  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  flacaJ  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  for  any  pxupoBe  for  which  appro- 
priations may  be  made  under  authority  of 
this  Act) 

After  line  8,  to  insert: 

EZCOED8    AND    ATTDIT 

Sec.  11.  (a)  Sach  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shaU  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  unount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of 
such  assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
or  undertaking  In  connection  with  which 
such  assistance  is  given  or  used,  and  the 
amount  of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the 
project  or  undertaking  supplied  by  other 
sources,  and  such  other  records  as  will  facili- 
tate an  effective  audit. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General 
of  the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly 
authorized  repre8entativ<QB,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examinations 
to  any  books,  doc\mnents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
irrants  received  upder  this  Act, 

On  page  36,  after  line  6.  to  insert: 

APPROPRIATIONS 

S»c.  18.  (a)  Funds  approprUted  by  PubUe 
Law  8a-136  uij^er  "air  pollution"  shall  be 
available  to  carry  out  the  piuposes  of  this 
Act. 

(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to  exceed 
(25.000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.   1965,  not  to  exceed  $30,000,000  for  the 


fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  not  to  exceed  $42,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1968,  and  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30, 1969. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  20  to  change 
the  section  number  from  "13"  to  "14", 
and  at  the  beginning  of  line  21.  to  strike 
out  "Act  of  1963"  and  insert  "Act";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  HouMe 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Act  of  July  14.  1955,  as  amended  (42  VS.C. 
1867-186 7g).  is  hereby  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"riNOINGS    AMD    pxraposK 

"Section  1.  (a)   The  Congress  finds — 

"(1)  that  the  predominant  part  of  the 
Nation's  population  is  located  in  its  rapidly 
expanding  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  which  generally  cross  the  boundary 
lines  of  local  Jurisdictions  and  often  extend 
Into  two  or  more  States; 

"(2)  that  the  growth  in  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about 
by  urbanisation,  industrial  development, 
and  the  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles,  has 
resulted  In  mounting  dangers  to  the  public 
health  and  welfare,  Including  Injury  to  agri- 
cultural cropw  amd  livestock,  damage  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  hazards 
to  air  and  ground  transportation; 

"(3)  that  the  prevention  and  control  oC 
air  pollution  at  Its  source  is  the  primary 
responsibility  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments; and 

"(4)  that  Federal  financial  assistance  and 
leadership  is  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperative  Federal,  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
pcdlution. 

"(b)   The  pTirpoees  of  this  Act  are — 

"(1)  to  protect  the  Nation's  air  resources 
BO  as  to  promote  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  the  productive  capacity  of  its 
population; 

"(2)  to  initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to 
achieve  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
pollution: 

"(3)  to  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  governments 
in  connection  with  the  develofunent  and 
execution  of  their  air  pollution  prerentloii 
and  control  {urograms;  and 

"(4)  to  encourage  and  assist  the  develop- 
ment and  operation  of  regional  air  pollution 
control  programs. 

"cooperative    ACTIVTI'IES     AND     UNIFOait    LAWS 

"Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encowage 
cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and  local 
governments  for  the  prevention  and  control 
of  air  pollution;  encourage  the  enactment  of 
Improved  and.  so  far  as  practicable  in  the 
light  of  varying  conditions  and  needs,  uni- 
form State  and  local  laws  relating  to  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution;  and 
encourage  the  making  of  agreements  and 
compacts  between  States  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  encourage  cooperative  activities  by  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
functions  relating  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assure  the  utili- 
zation In  the  Federal  air  pollution  centred 
program  of  aU  appropriate  and  available 
facilities  and  resources  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

"(c)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  Is  hereby 
given  to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not  In 
confilct  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the  United 
States,  for  (1)  cooperative  effort  and  mutual 
assistance  for  the  prevention  and  control  of 
air  pollution  and  the  enforcement  of  their 
respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and  (2)  the 


establishment  of  such  agencies.  Joint  or 
otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable  for 
making  effective  such  agreements  or  com- 
pacts. No  such  agreement  or  con^Mct  shall 
be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any  State  a 
party  thereto  xinless  and  until  it  has  been 
approved  by  Congress. 

"UCSBABCB,      IH  VBSTIUATIONS.      TKAnnMO,      AMD 
OTHBt   ACTlVriUB 

"Bac.  3.  (8)  The  Secretary  shall  establish 
a  national  research  and  development  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
poUutlon  and  as  part  of  such  program  shall 

"(1)  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion and  acceleration  of.  research,  investiga- 
tions, eperlments.  training,  demonstrations, 
surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the  causes, 
effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  control  of  air 
pollution;  and 

"(2)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  render 
technical  services  and  provide  financial  as- 
sistance to  air  pollution  control  agendaa  and 
other  appropriate  public  or  private  agencies, 
institutions,  and  CM-ganlzaUons,  and  Individ- 
uals In  the  conduct  of  such  activities;  and 

"(3)  conduct  investigations  and  research 
and  make  siuveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  in  cooperation  with 
any  air  pollution  control  agency  with  a  view 
to  recommending  a  solution  of  such  problem, 
if  he  is  requested  to  do  so  by  such  agency 
or  if,  in  his  Judgment,  such  problem  may 
affect  amy  community  or  communities  in  a 
State  other  than  that  In  which  the  source  ot 
the  matter  caxislng  or  eontrlbutliig  to  the 
poUution  Is  located. 

"  (4)  initiate  and  conduct  a  program  of  re- 
search  directed  toward  the  development  of 
improved,  low-cost  techniques  for  extracting 
sulfur  from  fuels. 

"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provlaions  at 
the  preceding  subsection  the  Secretary  Is 
authorized  to^ 

"(1)  collect  and  make  available,  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means, 
the  results  of  and  other  Information,  includ- 
ing approfkTiate  recommendatlotks  by  Mm  la 
connection  therewith,  pertaining  to  such  i»- 
search  and  other  activities: 

"(3)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  with  air  pollution 
control  agencies,  with  other  pubUc  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  institutiODs,  and  organlBa- 
Uons.  and  with  any  industries  involved,  in 
the  preparation  and  conduct  of  such  n- 
search  and  other  acUvlUes; 

"(3)  make  grants  to  air  pt^utlon  control 
agencies,  to  other  pubUe  or  nonprofit  prlvata 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organlBations,  and 
to  indlvidumla.  for  purposes  stated  in  para- 
graph (*)<1)  of  this  section: 

"(4)  contract  with  public  or  iHlvate  agen- 
cies, institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
8648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
U.8.C.  529:  41  U.S.C.  8); 

"(5)  provide  training  for,  and  make 
training  grants  to,  personnel  of  air  pollution 
control  agencies  and  other  persons  with 
suitable  qualifications; 

"(6)  esubllsh  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships !n  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  at  public  or  non- 
profit private  educational  Institutions  or 
resefu>ch  organizations; 

"(7)  collect  and  disseminate.  In  coopera- 
tion with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  public  or  private 
agencies.  Institutions,  and  organizations 
having  related  responsibilities,  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  effects  of 
varying  air  quality  and  other  information 
pertaining  to  air  pollution  and  the  preven- 
tion and  control  thereof;  and 

"(8)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  prototype  devices  far 
the  prevention  or  control  of  air  poUtrtion. 

"(o)(l)  £a  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  research  on,  and  s\irvey  the 
results   of  other   scientific  studies  on,   the 
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h«nnful  effects  on  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  by  the  various  known  air  pollution 
agenU  (or  combinations  of  agents). 

"(3)  Whenever  he  determines  that  there 
Is  a  particular  air  pollution  agent  (or  com- 
bination of  agents) ,  present  In  the  air  In  cer- 
tain quantities,  producing  effects  harmful  to 
the  health  or  welfare  of  persons,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  compile  and  publish  criteria  re- 
flecting acc\iratel]t>^e  latest  sclentlfU:  Itnowl- 
edge  useful  In  Indicating  the  kind  and  ex- 
tent of  such  effects  which  may  be  expected 
ttota^  the  presence  of  such  air  pollution  agent 
(or  combination  of  agents)  In  the  air  in 
varying  quantities.  Any  such  criteria  shall 
be  published  for  Informational  purposes  only 
and  made  available  to  municipal.  State,  and 
Interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies.  He 
shall  revise  and  add  to  such  criteria  when- 
ever necessary  to  reflect  accurately  develop- 
ing sdentlflc  knowledge. 

:"gbaj«t8  voa  sttppost  or  ais  pOLLtmoH  coM- 

y^  TSOL   PBOOKAMS 

"Sac.  4.  (a)  Prom  the  sums  authorized  for 
the  purposes  of  this  Act  but  not  to  exceed  20 
per  centimi  of  the  total  authorization,  the 
Secretary  Is  authorized  to  make  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies  In  an  amount  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
establishing,  or  Improving  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution:  Pro- 
vided, That  the  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
^make  grants  to  intermunlclpal  or  interstate 
«lr  pollution  control  agencies  (described  in 
section  9(b)  (3)  and  (4))  in  an  amount  up 
to  three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  developing, 
establishing,  or  improving,  regional  air  poU 
lutlon  programs.  As  used  In  this  subsection, 
the  term  'regional  air  pollution  control  pro- 
gram' means  a  program  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  In  an  area  that 
Includes  the  areas  of  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties, whether  in  the  same  or  different  States. 

"(b)  Prom  the  sxmis  available  therefor  for 
any  fiscal  year,  the  Secretary  shall  frc«n  time 
to  time  make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies  upon  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
the  Secretary  may  find  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  piirpose  of  this  section.  In  establishing 
regxUatlons  for  the  granting  of  such  funds 
the  Secretary  shall,  so  far  as  practicable,  give 
due  consideration  to  (1)  the  population,  (2) 
the  extent  of  the  actual  or  potential  air  pol- 
lution problem,  and  (3)  the  financial  need  of 
the  respective  agencies:  Provided,  That  any 
agency  receiving  such  grant  shall  not  have 
reduced  its  non-Pederal  funds  from  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  dxirlng  the  fiscal  jrear  in 
which  it  receives  sxich  grant. 

"(c)  Not  more  than  12 14  per  centxmi  of 
the  grant  funds  appropriated  for  purposes  of 
this  Act  shall  be  expended  In  any  one  State. 

"ABATXMXMT  OT   AIB   POLLUTIOIV 

"Sxc.  5.  (a)  The  pollution  of  the  air  in 
any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  shall  be 
subject  to  abatement  as  provided  in  this 
section. 

"(b)  Consistent  with  the  policy  declara- 
tion of  this  Act,  municipal.  State,  and  inter- 
state action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be 
encouraged,  and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcements  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  or  piirsuant  to  a  court  order 
under  subsection  (g) . 

"(c)(1)(A)  Whenever  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  concurrence  of 
the  Governor  and  the  State  air  pollution 
control  agency  for  the  State  in  which  the 
municipality  is  situated)  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  the  Secretary  shall.  If 
such  request  refers  to  air  pollution  which  is 
alleged  to  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  in  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
,r-  the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  pollution)  originate,  give 
formal  notification  thereof  to  the  air  pollu- 


tion control  agency  of  the  municipality 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate, 
to  the  air  pollution  control  agency  of  the 
State  in  which  such  municipality  Is  located, 
and  to  the  interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency.  If  any,  in  whose  jurisdictional  area 
such  municipality  Is  located,  and  shall  call 
promptly  a  conference  of  such  agency  or 
agencies  and  of  the  air  pollution  control 
agencies  of  the  municipalities  which  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  pollution,  and  th9 
air  pollution  control  agency,  if  any.  of  each 
State,  or  for  each  area,  in  which  any  such 
municipality  Is  located. 

"(B)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Governor 
of  any  State,  a  State  air  pollution  control 
agency,  or  (with  the  concxurence  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  State  air  pollution  control 
agency  for  the  State  In  which  the  municipal- 
ity Is  situated)  the  governing  body  of  any 
municipality,  the  Secretary  shall,  if  such  re- 
quest refers  to  allied  air  pollution  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (caiulng  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution)  originate  and  If  a  municipal- 
ity affected  by  such  air  pollution,  or  the 
municipality  in  which  such  pollution  origi- 
nates, has  either  made  or  conciirred  in  such 
request,  give  formal  notification  thereof  to 
the  State  air  pollution  control  agency,  to  the 
air  pollution  control  agencies  of  the  munici- 
pality where  such  discharge  or  discharges 
originate  and  of  the  municipality  or  munici- 
palities alleged  to  be  adversely  affected  there- 
by, and  to  any  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency,  whose  jurisdictional  area  includes 
any  such  municipality  and  shall  promptly 
call  a  conference  of  such  agency  or  agencies, 
unless,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Secretary,  the 
effect  of  such  pollution  Is  not  of  such  signif- 
icance as  to  warrant  exercise  of  Federal 
jurisdiction  under  this  section. 

"(C)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  State  officials,  also  call  such  a  con- 
ference whenever,  on  the  basis  of  reports, 
sxirveys,  or  studies,  he  has  reason  to  believe 
that  any  pollution  referred  to  in  subsection 
(a)  is  occurring  and  is  endangering  the 
health  and  welfare  of  persons  in  a  State 
other  than  that  in  which  the  discharge  or 
discharges  originate.  The  Secretary  shall  in- 
vite the  cooperation  of  any  municipal,  State, 
or  interstate  air  pollution  control  agencies 
having  jurisdiction  In  the  affected  area  on 
any  stirveys  or  studies  forming  the  basis  of 
conference  action. 

"(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  Not  less  than  three 
weeks'  prior  notice  of  the  conference  date 
shall  be  given  to  such  agencies. 

"(3)  Following  this  conference,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  attending  the  con- 
ference a  summary  of  conference  discussions 
including  (A)  occ\irrence  of  air  pollution 
subject  to  abatement  under  this  Act;  (B) 
adequacy  of  measures  taken  toward  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution;  and  (C)  nature  of 
delays,  if  any,  being  encountered  In  abating 
the  pollution. 

"(d)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  effective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  pollution  Is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  Ls  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State.  Interstate,  or  municipal  air 
pollution  control  agency  (or  to  all  such  agen- 
cies) that  they  take  necessary  remedial  ac- 
tion. The  Secretary  shall  allow  at  least  six 
months  from  the  date  he  makes  such  recom- 
mendations for  the  taking  of  such  recom- 
mended action. 

"(e)  (1)  If ,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  period 
so -allowed,  such  remedial  action  or  other 
action  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Secre- 


tary is  reasonably  calculated  to  secure  abate- 
ment of  such  pollution  has  not  been  taken, 
the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hearing,  to 
be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the  places 
where  the  discharge  or  discharges  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution  originated, 
before  a  hearing  board  of  five  or  more  per- 
sons appointed  by  the  Secretary.  Each  State 
in  which  any  discharge  causing  or  contribut- 
ing to  such  pollution  originates  and  each 
State  claiming  to  be  adversely  affected  by 
such  pollution  shall  be  given  an  opportunity 
to  select  one  member  of  such  hearing  board 
and  each  Federal  Agency  having  a  substan- 
tial Interest  In  the  subject  matter  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  shall  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  select  one  member  of  such 
hearing  board,  and  one  member  shall  be  a 
representative  of  the  appropriate  Interstate 
air  pollution  agency  If  one  exists,  and  not 
less  than  a  majority  of  such  hearing  board 
shall  be  persons  other  than  officers  or  em- 
ployees ^of  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare.  At  least  three  weeks' 
prior  notice  of  such  hearing  shall  be  given 
to  the  State,  Interstate,  and  municipal  alr 
poUutlon  control  agencies  called  to  attend 
such  hearing  and  to  the  alleged  polluter  or 
polluters. 

"(3)  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented  at 
such  hearing,  the  hearing  board  shall  make 
findings  as  to  whether  pollution  referred  to 
In  subsection  (a)  is  occurring  and  whether 
effective  progress  toward  abatement  thereof 
is  being  made.  If  the  hearing  board  finds 
such  pollution  is  occurring  and  effective 
progress  toward  abatement  thereof  Ls  not 
being  made  It  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  Secretary  concerning  the  measiu-es,  if 
any,  which  It  finds  to  be  reasonable  and 
suitable  to  seciue  abatement  of  such  pollu- 
tion. 

"(3)  The  Secretary  shall  send  such  find- 
ings and  reconunendatlons  to  the  person  or 
persons  discharging  any  matter  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution;  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  of  the  State  or  States 
and  of  the  municipality  or  municipalities 
where  such  discharge  or  discharges  originate; 
and  to  any  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agency  whoee  jurisdictional  area  Includes  any 
such  municipality,  together  with  a  notice 
specifying  a  reasonable  time  (not  less  than 
six  months)  to  secure  abatement  of  such 
pollution. 

"(f)  If  action  reasonably  calculated  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution  within  the 
time  specified  in  the  notice  following  the 
public  hearing  Is  not  taken,  the  Secretary — 

"(1)  In  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  a  State  other  than  that  In  which 
the  discharge  or  discharges  (causing  or  con- 
tlrbutlng  to  such  pollution)  originate,  may 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  pollution,  and 

"(2)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  State  In  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (caiuing  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution)  originate,  may,^  with  the 
written  consent  of  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
seciire  abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"(g)  The  court  shall  receive  in  evidence 
in  any  such  suit  a  transcript  of  the  proceed- 
ings before  the  Board  and  a  copy  of  the 
Board's  recommendations  and  shall  receive 
such  further  evidence  as  the  court  in  Its 
discretion  deems  proper.  The  court,  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  practicability  of 
complying  with  such  standards  as  may  be 
applicable  and  to  the  physical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  securing  abatement  of  any 
pollution  proved,  shall  have  jurisdiction  to 
enter  such  Judgment,  and  orders  enforcing 
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such  Judgment,  as  the  public  Interest  and 
the  equities  of  the  case  may  require. 

"(h)  Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  who  are 
not  regular  full-time  oScers  or  employees  of 
the  United  States  shall,  while  participating 
in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board  or 
otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such  board, 
be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at  a  rate 
fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  exceeding  $100 
per  diem,  including  travel  time,  and  while 
away  from  their  homes  or  regular  places  of 
business  they  may  be  allowed  travel  exfwnses. 
Including  per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence, 
as  authorized  by  law  (5  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
intermittently. 

"  ( 1 )  ( 1 )  In  connection  with  any  conference 
called  under  this  section,  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to  require  any  person  whose  ac- 
tivities result  in  the  emission  of  air  pollu- 
tants causing  or  contributing  to  air  pollu- 
tion to  file  with  him.  In  such  form  as  he  may 
prescribe,  a  report,  based  on  existing  data, 
furnishing  to  the  Secretary  such  information 
as  may  reasonably  be  required  as  to  the 
character,  kind,  and  quality  of  pollutants 
discharged  and  the  use  of  devices  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emission  of 
pollutants  by  the  person  filing  such  a  report. 
After  a  conference  has  been  held  with  respect 
to  any  such  pollution  the  Secretary  shall  re- 
quire such  reports  from  the  person  whose 
activities  result  In  such  pollution  only  to 
the  extent  recommended  by  such  conference. 
Such  report  shall  be  made  under  oath  or 
otherwise  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe,  and 
shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within  such 
reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may  pre- 
scribe, unless  additional  time  be  granted  by 
the  Secretary.  No  person  shall  be  required 
in  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  and  all  information  reported 
•hall  be  considered  confidential  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  1905  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code.  { 

"(2)  If  any  person  tequired  to  file  any 
report  under  this  subsection  shall  fall  to 
do  so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secre- 
tary for  filing  the  same,  and  such  faUure 
shall  continue  for  thirty  days  after  notice  of 
such  default,  such  person  shall  forfeit  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  tlOO  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  falliu-e. 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  in  a  civil  suit  In  the  name  of 
the  United  States  brought  in  the  district 
where  such  person  has  his  principal  office 
or  in  any  district  In  which  he  does  business: 
Provided.  That  the  Secretary  may  upon  ap- 
plication therefor  remit  or  mitigate  any  for- 
feiture provided  for  under  this  subsection 
and  he  shall  have  authority  to  determine 
the  facts  upon  all  such  applications. 

"(3)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  Getwral  of  the  United 
States,  to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such 
forfeltiu-es. 

"atrroMonvi  vxhici.z  and  txjxl  pollution 
"S«c.  6.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encourage 
the  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  auto- 
motive and  fuel  industries  to  develop  devices 
and  fuels  to  prevent  pollutants  from  being 
discharged  from  the  exhaust  of  automotive 
vehicles,  and  to  this  end  shall  maintain  liai- 
son with  the  manufacturers  of  automotive 
vehicles  and  fuel  producers.  For  this  pur- 
pose, he  shall  appoint  a  technical  committee, 
whose  membership  shall  consist  of  an  equal 
number  of  representatives  of  the  Department 
and  of  the  automotive  and  fuel  manufactur- 
ing Industries.  The  committee  shall  meet 
from  time  to  time  at  the  call  of  the  Secre- 
tary to  evaluate  progress  In  the  development 
of  such  devices  and  fuels  and  to  develop  and 
recommend  research  prpgrams  which  coiild 


lead  to  the  development  of  such  devices  and 
fuels. 

"(b)  One  year  after  enactment  of  this 
section,  and  semiannually  thereafter,  the 
Secretary  shall  report  to  the  Congress  on 
measxu-es  taken  toward  the  resolution  of  the 
vehicle  exhaust  pollution  problem  and  efforts 
to  Improve  fuels  including  (A)  occurrence 
of  pollution  as  a  result  of  discharge  of 
pollutants  from  automotive  exhaust;  (B) 
progress  of  research  into  development  of 
devices  and  fuels  to  reduce  pollution  from 
exhaust  of  automotive  vehicles;  (C)  criteria 
on  degree  of  pollutant  matter  discharged 
from  automotive  exhausts;  (D)  efforts  to  Im- 
prove fuels  so  as  to  reduce  emission  of  ex- 
haust pollutants;  and  (E)  his  recommenda- 
tions for  additional  legislation,  if  necessary, 
to  regulate  the  discharge  of  pollutants  from 
automotive  exhausts. 

"COOPERATION  BT  FEDEKAL  AGENCIES  TO  CONTHOL 
AIB     POLLtmON     FBOM     FEDERAL     FAdLnTES 

"Sec.  7.  (a)  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the 
Intent  of  Congress  that  any  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over  any 
building.  Installation,  or  other  property  shall, 
to  the  extent  practicable  and  consistent  with 
the  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  within 
any  available  appropriations,  cooperate  with 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  with  any  air  pollution  control 
agency  in  preventing  and  controlling  the  pol- 
lution of  the  air  in  any  area  insofar  as  the 
discharge  of  any  matter  from  or  by  such 
building,  installation,  or  other  property  may 
cause  or  contribute  to  pollution  of  the  air 
in  such  area. 

"(b)  In  order  to  control  air  pollution  which 
may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare  of  any 
persons,  the  Secretary  may  establish  classes 
of  potential  pollution  sources  for  which  any 
Federal  department  or  agency  having  juris- 
diction over  any  building,  installation,  or 
other  property  shall,  before  discharging  any 
matter  into  the  air  of  the  United  States,  ob- 
tain a  permit  from  the  Secretary  for  such 
discharge,  such  permits  to  be  issued  for  a 
specified  j)eriod  of  time  to  be  determined  by 
the  Secretary  and  subject  to  revocation  if  the 
Secretary  finds  pollution  is  endangering  the 
health  and  welfare  of  any  persons.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Issuance  of  such  permits, 
there  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Secretary 
such  plans,  specifications,  and  other  infor- 
mation as  he  deems  relevant  thereto  and  un- 
der such  conditions  as  he  may  prescribe.  The 
Secretary  shall  report  each  January  to  the 
Congress  the  status  of  such  permits  and 
compliance  therewith. 

"ADMINISTRATION 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized  to 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  his  functions  under  this  Act.  The 
Secretary  may  delegate  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Dep>artment  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  such  of  his  powers  and 
duties  under  this  Act,  except  the  TnoUng  of 
regulations,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  an  air  pollution 
control  agency,  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  detailed  to  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of 
secUon  214(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
personnel  so  detelled  to  the  same  extent  as 
If  such  personnel  had  been  detailed  under 
section  214(b)  of  that  Act. 

"(c)  Payments  under  grants  made  under 
this  Act  may  be  made  In  Installments,  and 
In  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement, 
as  may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"DEFINmONS 

"Sec.  9.  When  used  In  this  Act — 
"(a)  The  term  'Secretary'  means  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare. 


"(b)  The  term  'air  pollution  control 
agency'  means  any  of  the  following: 

"(1)  A  single  State  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  that  State  as  the  official 
State  air  pollution  control  agency  for  pur- 
poses of  this  Act; 

"(2)  An  agency  established  by  two  or 
more  States  and  having  substantial  powers 
or  duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution; 

"(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment health  authority,  or,  in  the  case  of 
any  city,  county,  or  other  local  government 
in  which  there  is  an  agency  other  than  the 
health  authority  charged  with  responsibil- 
ity for  enforcing  ordinances  or  laws  relating 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion, such  other  agency;  or 

"(4)  An  agency  of  two  or  more  municipal- 
ities located  in  the  same  State  or  in  different 
States  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  pertaining  to  the  prevention  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

"(c)  The  term  'Interstate  air  pollution 
control  agency'  means — 

"(1)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  es- 
tablished by  two  or  more  States,  or 

"(2)  an  air  pollution  control  agency  of 
two  or  more  municipalities  located  in  dif- 
ferent States. 

"(d)  The  term  'State'  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam, 
and  American  Samoa. 

"(e)  The  term  'person*  Includes  an  indi- 
vidual, corporation,  partnership,  associa- 
tion. State,  municipality,  and  political  sub- 
division of  a  State. 

"(f)  The  term  'municipality*  means  a 
city,  town,  borough,  county,  parish,  district, 
or  other  public  body  created  by  or  pursuant 
to  State  law. 

"(g)  AU  language  referring  to  adverse  ef- 
fects on  welfare  shall  include  but  not  be 
limited  to  injury  to  agricultural  crops  and 
livestock,  damage  to  and  the  deterioration 
of  property,  and  hazards  to  transportation. 

"OTHI«  AXTTHORmr  NOT  aFFECTED 

"Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  in  subsec- 
tion (b)  of  this  section,  this  Act  shall  not  be 
construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  the  au- 
thorities and  responsibilities,  under  any  other 
provision  of  law,  of  the  Secretary  or  any 
other  Federal  officer,  department,  or  agency. 

"(b)  No  appropriation  shall  be  authorized 
or  made  vmder  section  801.  811.  or  814(c)  oj 
the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  any  fiscal 
year  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  SO, 
1964,  for  any  purpose  for  which  appropria- 
tions may  be  made  under  authority  of  this 
Act. 

"aacoRDs  AMD  Aunrr 

"Sbc.  11.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  asslsttmce 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shall  prescribe,  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  disposi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
assistance,  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  Is  given  or  used,  and  the  amount 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  supplied  by  other  sources,  and 
such  other  records  as  will  facilitate  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  and  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized representatives,  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examinations  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  recipients  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grants  received  under  this  Act. 

"SKPARABIUTT 

"Sxc.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  SBpllcatlon  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance,  is  held  in- 
valid, the  application  of  such  provision  to 
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ottMT  peraons  or  clreumAtanoee,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  thl«  Act.  shall  not  be  affected 
tberaby. 

"AFVBOPBXATIOICS 

Smc.  13.  (a)  runds  appropriated  by  Public 
Law  88-136  under  'air  pollution'  shall  be 
available  to  carry  put  the  purpoees  of  thU 
Act. 

"(b)  There  la  hereby  authoriaed  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to  ex- 
ceed $36,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80,  19«8,  not  to  exceed  »30.000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1996,  not  to 
exceed  tSS.OOO.OOO  for  the  flacal  year  ending 
Jvme  80.  1»«7,  not  to  exceed  143,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  19«8.  and  not 
to  exceed  $50,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1969. 

"aHOKT   TTTLB 

"Sac.  14.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
'ClMUi  Air  Act'." 

Sac.  3.  The  title  of  such  Act  of  July  14. 
1965.  ia  amended  to  read  "An  Act  to  provide 
for  air  pollution  prevention  and  control  ac- 
tlvltlM  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes". 

Mr.  MTJSKIE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
ujianlmoas  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill,  as  so  smiended.  be  consid- 
ered as  original  text  for  the  purpose  of 
amendment.  

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  Senate 
bill  432.  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Introduced  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Connec- 
ticut [Mr.  RiBicorrl  and  24  cosponsors, 
would  replace  the  Air  Pollution  Contnd 
Act  of  1965  with  a  new  and  more  com- 
prehensive program  for  the  improvement 
of  air  quality. 

Briefly,  S.  432,  as  reported  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  provides  the 
following: 

First.  Encouragonent  of  cooperative 
activities  between  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments for  air  pollution  controL 

Second.  Expanded  research  and  devel- 
opment in  air  pollution  control  programs. 

Third.  Grants  for  the  support  of  State 
f^nri  local  efforts  to  initiate  and  improve 
air  pollution  control  programs. 

Fourth.  Enforcement  authority  for  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  in  interstate  air  pollution  cases. 

Fifth.  Increased  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion by  Federal  installations. 

These  expanded  areas  of  Federal  ac- 
tivity are  essential  to  a  meaningful  na- 
tional air  pollution  control  program. 
Federal,  State,  and  local  cooperation  can 
m#et  the  growing  crisis  in  air  pollution. 
Btjt  we  cannot  allow  ourselves  to  be  dis- 
sufrded  from  a  forceful  and  determined 
eftprt  to  meet  this  problem  by  those  who 
w^t  to  wait  until  we  know  more;  by 
th<tee  who  are  more  interested  in  avoid- 
ing the  cost  of  cleaning  up  than  in  clean- 
in^uP  the  cost  of  doing  nothing. 

The  proposals  In  8.  432,  as  amended, 
ar«  based  on  hearings  by  the  special 
tSu^committee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion on  the  following  bills: 

A  432,  sponsored  by  Senator  RiBicorr 
and  others;  S.  444,  sponsored  by  Senator 
Enoli  and  others;  8. 1009,  sponsored  by 
Senator  Nbxtbxsokk  ;  8. 1040,  sponsored  by 


Senator  Case  of  New  Jersey;  S.  1124. 
sponsored  by  Senator  Williams  of  Del- 
aware ;  and  HJl.  6518,  as  enacted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Each  of  these  proposals  has  contrib- 
uted to  the  development  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee.  From  the  provisions  of  the 
several  bills  and  from  the  constructive 
suggestion^  made  by  the  Senators  and 
other  witnesses  who  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  or  submitted  statements, 
we  have  been  able  to  develop  a  legisla- 
tive proposal  which  should  advance  the 
cause  of  air  pollution  control  in  all  parts 
of  the  Nation. 

I  want  to  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  appreciation  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
[Mr.  McNamara]  for  his  leadership  and 
cooperation  in  our  efforts  to  develop 
sound  air  pollution  legislation.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  and 
my  other  majority  colleagues  on  the  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
for  their  constructive  assistance  on  S. 
432.  and  to  the  minority  members  of  the 
subcommittee,  led  by  the  able  Senator 
from  Delawsure  [Mr.  Boccs]  for  their 
cooperative  spirit  and  help.  Because  of 
the  Joint  effort  we  were  able  to  muster, 
and  the  contribution  of  our  able  staffs, 
the  legislation  we  have  presented  today 
has  the  unanimous  approval  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Public  Works  and  sub- 
stantial support  from  various  segments 
of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  today  a  national 
recognition  of  the  air  pollution  problem. 
For  years  men  have  been  aware  of  the 
sooty  deposits  which  accompany  indus- 
trialization and  we  have  l)een  aware  of 
the  nuisance  of  impleasant  odors  from 
manufacturing  processes  in  certain  in- 
dustries. But  so  long  as  these  side  effects 
of  industry  and  modem  technology 
seemed  to  be  nuisances  and  no  more,  we 
accepted  them  as  one  of  the  necessary 
drawbacks  in  our  modem  civilization. 

With  the  outbreak  of  sickness  and 
death  associated  with  air  pollution,  our 
scientists  became  concerned  that  air  con- 
taminants could  cause  harm  to  man. 
Now.  the  Nation  Is  aroused. 

In  the  recent  hearings  of  the  special 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion of  the  Senate  Commitee  on  Public 
Works,  civic  leaders,  industrialists,  medi- 
cal doctors,  and  technicians  all  agreed 
that  air  pollution  is  a  growing  menace 
and  that  it  must  be  controlled. 

Air  is  life.  We  all  know  that  we  need 
fresh  air  every  few  seconds  if  we  are 
to  live.  What  we  are  not  always  aware 
of  ia  that  air  is  needed  to  sustain  the 
kind  of  world  in  which  we  live.  But  the 
use  of  air  in  heating  our  homes,  running 
our  factories,  driving  our  cars,  and  burn- 
ing our  wastes  discharges  pollutants  into 
the  air  and  results  In  physical  and  eco- 
nomic damage  to  the  Nation. 

Air  pollution  is  injurious  to  health. 
We  know,  for  example,  that  air  pollution 
cost  4.000  lives  in  London  in  December 
1952,  340  deaths  in  the  same  city  10  years 
later,  17  lives  in  Donora,  Pa.,  in  October 
1948.  and  200  lives  In  New  York  in  No- 


vember 1953.  Untold  thousands  of 
Americans  have  suffered  and  died  as  a 
result  of  the  long-term  injurious  effects 
of  air  pollution. 

As  the  staff  report  on  air  pollution. 
prepared  for  the  special  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution,  has  pointed 
out: 

Of  much  greater  overaU  aignillcance  than 
acute  eplaodes  (of  air  poUutlon)  ta  a  growing 
body  of  evidence  that  long-term,  low-level  air 
pollution  can  contribute  to  and  aggravate 
certain  i 


We  do  not  know  all  we  want  to  know 
about  the  relationship  between  certain 
harmful  agents  in  the  air  and  disease, 
but  we  do  know  enough  to  establish  a 
connection  between  various  substances 
in  the  air  and  numerous  respiratory  ail- 
ments. These  include:  First,  the  com- 
mon cold  and  other  upper  respiratory 
tract  infections;  second,  chronic  bron- 
chitis; third,  chronic  constrictive  venti- 
latory disease;  fourth,  pulmonary  em- 
physema; fifth,  bronchial  asthma;  and 
sixth,  lung  cancer.  Close  correlations 
have  been  shown  between  all  of  these 
diseases  and  the  level  of  air  pollution. 
In  addition,  there  Is  a  close  correlation 
between  the  size  of  cities,  the  amount  of 
air  pollution,  and  the  incidents  of  respi- 
ratory disease  as  a  result  of  air  pollution. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  not 
enough  Is  known  to  justify  cleaning  up 
air  pollution  now.  They  say  we  must 
wait  until  we  have  more  specific  evidence 
on  the  connection  between  air  pollution 
and  disease  before  we  insist  on  cleanup 
in  the  air.  I  say  there  is  no  time  to 
wait.  We  are  not  experimenting  with 
the  mortality  of  fungtis.  or  of  plants,  or 
of  mice.  We  are  faced  with  the  problems 
of  injury  and  death  to  human  beings — 
to  ourselves,  to  our  neighbors,  and  to 
our  children.  This  Is  a  national  prob- 
lem, requiring  the  closest  cooperation 
between  the  Federal  Government.  State. 
interstate,  and  local  agencies.  If  we 
place  any  value  on  human  life,  we  will 
act  now. 

Air  pollution  is  not  only  a  menace 
to  health,  it  is  source  of  economic  loss 
in  agriculture,  in  the  conservation  of  flsh 
and  wildlife,  and  In  the  upkeep  of  homes 
and  the  maintenance  of  personal  prop- 
erty. 

Air  pollution  injures  plants  and  causes 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  loaaes 
to  our  agricultural  economy  every  year. 
Recent  research  in  plant  pathology  has 
demonstrated  that  the  kinds  of  plants 
affected  and  the  nature  of  injury  pro- 
duced vary  with  the  agent.  This  has 
made  it  possible  to  Identify  some  of  the 
specific  polluttints  which  injure  plants 
and  to  prove,  in  some  cases,  that  they 
have  caused  damage  as  far  away  as  100 
miles  or  more  from  the  point  where  they 
originate.  Eastern  white  pine,  grape- 
vines, tobacco,  spinich,  grains,  fresh 
vegetables,  and  flowers  have  suffered 
from  air  pollution.  Livestock  have  suf- 
fered serious  adverse  effects  from  air- 
borne fluorides.  Com  and  peaches  are 
susceptible  to  hydrogen  fluorides. 

The  annual  cost  of  air  poUutlon  dam- 
age to  property  has  been  estimated  at 
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$11  billion  for  the  Nation.  Air  pollution 
accelerates  deterioration  of  metals, 
fabrics,  leather,  rubber,  paint,  concrete 
and  building  stone,  glass  and  paper. 

For  the  homeowner  air  pollution  adds 
to  the  cost  of  painting,  cleaning  of  cloth- 
ing and  furniture,  and  the  replacement 
of  many  items.  For  Industry,  the  cost 
of  air  pollution  is  measured  in  the  re- 
placement and  protection  of  precision 
instruments  and  other  complex  control 
systems  which  are  so  important  to  mod- 
ern technology. 

Travel  is  affected  by  air  pollution.  In 
at  least  two  recent  instances — one  in 
Pennsylvania  and  another  in  Louisiana — 
major  turnpike  crashes  were  attributed 
to  poor  visibility  cauaed  by  air  pollution. 
Air  pollution,  aggravated  by  atmospheric 
conditions,  has  increased  trans[>ortation 
costs  for  air  carriers.  It  has  been  esti- 
mated that  15  to  20  air  crashes  in  the 
United  States  in  1962  could  be  attributed 
to  air  pollution. 

To  these  health  and  economic  hazards 
we  may  add  the  nuisances  of  Irritated 
eyes,  unsightly  haze,  soiled  clothing  and 
buildings,  and  impleasant  smells.  Air 
pollution  makes  life  difllcult,  costly  and 
unpleasant. 

Air  pollution  is  no  respecter  of  per- 
sons, property  lines,  community  boimd- 
aries  or  State  lines.  Subject  only  to  the 
laws  of  nature,  it  moves  across  the  face 
of  the  earth  in  the  envelope  of  air  which 
surrounds  and  sustains  us.  Air  pollution 
is  local  in  origin,  but  its  effects  are  wide- 
spread. Only  a  forceful  and  coordinated 
attack  on  the  problem  will  bring  us  to  a 
meaningful  solution. 

Our  supply  of  air  is  limited.  It  cannot 
be  Increased.  The  supply  of  air  is  flxed 
as  are  our  supplies  of  other  natural  re- 
sources such  as  coal,  petroleum,  iron  ore, 
uranium,  and  water.  We  realize  that 
these  are  not  limitless  and  must  be  con- 
served. We  must  take  the  same  view  of 
our  air  resources. 

Our  population  is  Increasing  and  our 
standard  of  living  Is  going  up.  Our  in- 
dustries, homes,  and  office  buildings  and 
motor  vehicles  take  the  air,  combine  it 
with  fuels  and  return  the  air -polluting 
compounds  to  the  air.  The  more  we 
prosper,  the  more  we  foul  the  air  we 
breathe. 

Approximately  a  ton  of  air  is  required 
for  every  tankful  of  gasoline  used  by  a 
motor  vehicle.  The  billion  gallons  of 
fuel  consumed  annually  by  motor  ve- 
hicles in  the  United  States  used  94  tril- 
lion cubic  feet — 640  cubic  miles — of  air. 

Other  fuels  need  comparable  quanti- 
ties of  air.  Burning  a  ton  of  coal  con- 
sumes about  27,000  pounds  of  air,  and  a 
gallon  of  fuel  oil  about  90  pounds  of  air, 
while  approximately  18  pounds  of  air  are 
used  in  burning  a  pound  of  natural  gas. 
About  3,000  cubic  miles  of  air  must  be 
provided  annually  to  satisfy  the  oxygen 
requirements  of  the  fossil  fuels  presently 
used  in  the  United  States  alone. 

If  we  do  not  halt  the  present  rate  of 
pollution  from  all  major  sources  we  will 
be  heading  down  a  one-way  road  to 
physical  and  economic  disaster. 

We  are  doing  something  about  air  pol- 
lution.   But  our  efforts  have  been  late 


in  coming  and  they  have  been  very 
limited.  We  need  to  do  much  more. 
Our  Federal  air  pollution  program  really 
got  underway,  in  a  very  limited  fashion, 
in  1955.  Our  present  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  has  a  threefold  program  of  re- 
search, technical  assistance,  and  public 
education.  It  recognizes  the  primary 
place  of  local  and  State  programs  to  con- 
trol air  pollution.  At  the  same  time,  the 
act  is  based  on  the  realization  that  air 
EKjUution  is  not  confined  to  a  single  juris- 
diction. It  is  a  national  problem,  re- 
quiring a  national  program  of  research, 
technical  assistance,  ahd  support. 

One -third  of  the  States  have  estab- 
lished programs  to  deal  with  air  pollu- 
tion. Most  of  these,  however,  are  quite 
limited  in  scope.  Local  government  pro- 
grams, where  they  exist,  are  generally 
understaffed  and  without  sufficient  fi- 
nancial and  trained  manpower  resources 
to  meet  their  needs.  OiUy  34  local  pro- 
grams have  annual  budgets  exceeding 
$25,000.  Seven  of  these  are  in  Cali- 
fornia. Of  the  other  51  local  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies,  21  tried  to  function 
on  less  than  $10,000  per  year.  In  the 
past  decade,  despite  a  30-perceiit  In- 
crease in  urban  population,  there  has 
been,  outside  of  California,  no  overall 
increase  in  manpower  to  combat  air 
pollution  at  the  local  level. 

Mr.  President,  S.  432  represents  a  ma- 
jor step  forward  in  our  effort  to  combat 
the  insidious  threat  of  air  pollution.  It  Is 
similar  to  HJl.  6518,  passed  by  the  House. 
It  is  my  belief  that  we  will  be  able  to 
reach  an  agreement  with  the  House  in 
the  near  future  on  a  clean  air  act. 

At  this  point  I  would  like  to  sumi^- 
rize  the  provisions  of  S.  432.  The  pur- 
pose of  S.  432,  as  amended,  is  to: 

First.  Replace  the  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Act  of  1955  in  Its  entirety  with  a  new 
version,  a  Cleans  Air  Act. 

Second.  Express  the  findings  of  the 
Congress  that  the  increase  in  air  pollu- 
tion and  the  complexity  of  the  problem 
of  air  pollution  has  been  brought  about 
by  urbanization,  industrial  development, 
and  the  increasing  use  of  motor  vehicles. 
The  act  further  recognizes  the  damage 
to  the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  economic  losses  resulting  from  air 
pollution.  It  Indicates  also  that  the  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  the  prevention 
and  control  of  air  pollution  rests  with 
State  and  local  governments  and  that 
Federal  financial  assistance  and  leader- 
ship Is  essential. 

Third.  Express  the  purposes  of  the  act 
to  protect  the  Nation's  sir  resources,  to 
continue  and  extend  the  national  re- 
search and  development  program,  to 
provide  technical  and  flnanlcal  assist- 
ance, and  to  encourage  and  assi^  the  de- 
velopment and  operation  of  air  pollution 
control  programs. 

Fourth.  Encourage  cooperative  activi- 
ties by  State  and  local  governments  for 
control  of  air  pollution  and  uniform 
State  and  local  laws.  Authorize  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  participate  in  such 
measures. 

Fifth.  Grant  the  consent  of  Congress 
to  two  or  more  States  to  negotiate  and 
enter  into  agreements  or  compacts — re- 


quiring ultimate  approval  by  Congress — 
for  the  prevention  of  air  pollution,  and 
the  establishment  of  such  agencies  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  effective  such 
agreements  or  compacts. 

Sixth.  Authorize  a  broad  program  of 
research,  investigations,  training,  and 
other  activities  relating  to  air  pollution 
control. 

Seventh.  Authorize  the  compilation 
and  publication  of  criteria  reflecting  ac- 
curately the  latest  scientific  knowledge 
indicating  the  tjrpe  and  extent  of  effects 
which  may  be  expected  from  the  presence 
of  air  pollutants,  such  criteria  to  be  re- 
vised in  accordance  with  latest  develop- 
ments in  scientific  knowledge. 

Eighth.  Authorize  grants  to  air  pollu- 
tion control  agencies  to  develop,  estab- 
lish, and  improve  programs  for  the  pre- 
vention and  control  of  air  pollution,  spe- 
cifying that  grants  to  air  pollution  agen- 
cies shall  not  exceed  20  percent  of  total 
funds  authorized. 

Ninth.  Authorize  grants  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  developing,  estab- 
lishing, and  improving  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies,  and  up  to  three-fourths  of  such 
costs  to  Intermunlclpal  or  interstate  air 
pollution  control  agencies. 

Tenth.  Authorize  a  procedure  to  carry 
out  abatement  actions  whenever  the 
health  and  welfare  of  persons  is  being 
endangered  by  air  pollution. 

Eleventh.  Direct  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  en- 
courage continued  efforts  on  the  part  of 
the  automotive  and  fuel  industries  to 
prevent  pollutants  from  being  discharged 
from  the  exhaust  of  automotive  vehicles. 

Twelfth.  Authorize  the  establishment 
of  a  technical  committee  to  evaluate 
progress  in  the  development  of  automo- 
tive pollution  control  devices  and  fuels, 
and  to  develop  and  recommend  research 
programs  which  would  lead  to  the  de- 
velopment of  such  devices  and  fuels; 
also  to  make  the  necessary  reports  on 
the  findings  with  respect  to  results  ob- 
tained and  steps  necessary  to  alleviate 
or  reduce  pollution  from  these  sources. 

Thirteenth.  Recognize  the  need  for 
cooperation  by  Federal  departments  in 
controlling  air  pollution  from  installa- 
tions under  their  Jurisdiction  and  au- 
thorizing a  procedure  whereby  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  establish  pollutant  sources  for 
which  a  permit  must  t>e  obtained  in  cases 
where  any  matter  is  being  discharged 
into  the  air  which  may  add  to  the  overall 
air  pollution  problem. 

Fourteenth.  Authorize  establishment 
of  such  regulations  as  are  necessary  for 
the  effective  administration  of  the  bill 
and  provide  for  accountability  of  finan- 
cial assistance  furnished  under  the  act. 

Fifteenth.  Authorize  fiscal  year  funds 
for  1964  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of 
this  bill,  and  author iza  funds  as  follows: 
Fiscal  year  1965,  $25  million;  fiscal  year 
1966.  $30  milUon;  fiscal  year  1967,  $35 
million;  fiscal  year  1968.  |42  million;  and 
fiscal  year  1969,  $50  million.  The  total 
authorization  tor  the  5 -year  program 
would  be  $182  million. 
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Mr.  F^Mdent.  8.  432  is  a  sound  piece 
of  legisUtion.  It  is  a  me&uin^ful  step 
in  the  right  direction  on  the  road  to  more 
effective  air  pollution  control,  and  a 
healthful  environment  f or  all  of  usw 
I  urge  its  passage  by  the  Senate. 
Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
very  happy  that  the  Senate  is  consider- 
ing 8.  432  as  amended,  known  as  the 
clean  air  bill.  It  was  my  privilege  to  be 
a  cosponsor  of  this  legislation. 

The  increase  in  air  pollution  and  the 
complexity  of  the  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion has  been  developing  to  the  extent 
tliat  it  has  become  a  serious  public  haz- 
ard, a  damage  to  the  public  health  and 
welfare  and  to  the  economy.  It  has  be- 
come necessary  that  every  reasonable 
and  practical  step  be  taken  at  every 
level  of  Government  to  help  meet  the 
air  pollution  problem. 

It  is  well  to  keep  in  mind  that  much 
is  being  done  already  by  industry  and 
local  governments,  but  the  problems  of 
air  pollution  have  been  developing  In 
scope,  number  and  complexity  .much 
faster  than  have  our  efforts  to  deal  with 
them.  Therefore,  this  legislation  is 
timely  and  provides  tor  a  more  realistic 
and  effective  clean  air  program. 

This  legislation  recognizes  that  the 
primary  responsibility  for  the  preven- 
tion and  control  of  air  pollution  rests 
with  State  and  local  governments  while 
at  the  same  time  providing  Federal  fi- 
nancial assistance  and  leadership. 

It  is  my  belief  that  this  legislation 
will  help  provide  the  coordination,  stim- 
ulus, research  and  technical, -assistance 
essential  to  a  successful  cleali  air  pro- 
gram. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  serve  on  the  sub- 
committee under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  Junior  S«iator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Mttskix].  The  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
under  his  leadership,  along  with  the 
other  members  of  the  committee  and 
the  stair,  worked  most  effectively,  objec- 
tively, and  diligently  on  this  legislation. 

Air  b  probably  the  most  important  of 
all  our  natural  resources.  Everyone  is 
aware  that  we  need  fresh  air  in  order 
to  live.  This  legislation  will  go  far  in 
overcwnlng  air  pollution  and  assuring 
safe  and  clean  air  for  our  citizens. 

Mrs.  NEUBEKGER.  Mr.  President, 
for  myself  and  the  Jtmlor  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Loire].  I  offer  a  patent 
amendment  to  insure  that  the  fruits  of 
the  research  to  be  fimded  by  this  legis- 
lation will  be  freely  available  to  Federal 
and  State  governments  and  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7, 
between  lines  23  and  24,  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  the  following  new  subsection : 

(d)  All  BclentUlc  and  technological  r«- 
■earcli  or  development  activity  contracted 
for,  sponsored,  coeponsored,  or  authorized 
under  authority  of  this  Act  which  Involves 
the  expenditures  of  Goveriunent  funds  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that  all  In- 
formation, uses,  procesMB.  patents,  and  other 
developments  resulting  from  such   activity 


will  (with  such  exceptions  and  limitations. 
If  any.  as  the  Secretary  may  find  to  be  neces- 
sary in  the  Interest  of  national  defense) 
be  available  to  the  general  public.  This  sub- 
section shall  not  be  so  constnied  as  to  de- 
[trlve  the  owner  of  any  background  patent 
relating  thereto  of  any  right  which  he  may 
have  under  that  patent. 

Mrs.  NEUBEKGER.  Mr.  President, 
this  amendment  has  been  discussed  with 
the  Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill.  I  be- 
lieve he  Is  agreeable  to  accepting  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  MU8KIE.  Mr.  President,  there 
were  some  reservations  in  the  commit- 
tee about  such  a  provision  in  the  bill. 
Tine  provision  was  Included  in  the  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon.  The  reservations  re- 
sulted because  we  had  not  taken  much 
testimony  on  this  subject. 

Since  the  hearings  we  have  explored 
the  record  with  reference  to  the  prob- 
lem. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  stat^nent  I  have 
had  prepared  on  other  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion to  which  similar  amendments  have 
been  attached. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  on 
many  occasions  expressed  Its  view  that  the 
results  of  publicly  financed  research  should 
be  freely  available  to  the  general  public. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  contained 
such  provisions,  which  were  reaffirmed  in 
1»68. 

So  did  the  coal  research  and  development 
bill  enacted  by  Congress  In  1960.  the  helium 
gas  bill  enacted  in  1960,  the  oceanography 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1961,  the  saline 
water  and  the  disarmament  bills  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  1961. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  the  Senate 
unanimously  legislated  in  the  public  inter- 
est by  mailing  sure  tiiat  research  authorised 
by  the  mass  transit  bUl  (S.  6)  and  the  wat«r 
resoiurces  bUl  (S.  2)  would  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  an  the  American  people. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
statement  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  policy  in  this 
field,  which  is  consistent  with  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  f  rtmi  Oregon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemknt  or  rm  Patkmt  Policies  or  thb 
OrputTMrntrr  or  Health,  Bbccstion.  akd 
WxL,rAax  SuBMrmcD  to  trz  Hottsz  Oovnuv- 

MENT  OPXKATIONS  COMMITTnt  BT  MaMTTSL  B. 

Hn*T».  Dkpaktmxmt  Patknts  Omen,  Mat 

24.  1963 

Consistent  with  the  Department's  statu- 
tory responsibility  for  the  advancement  of 
science  and  knowledge  and  the  dissemina- 
tion to  the  public  of  the  results  of  research, 
it  Is  the  general  policy  of  the  Department 
that  the  results  of  Department-financed  re- 
search should  be  nuide  widely,  promptly,  and 
freely  availabte  to  other  research  workers  and 
the  public.  This  availability  can  generally 
be  provided  by  dedication  of  a  Oovemmeat- 
owncd  Invention  to  the  public.  Con— 
quently.  our  regulations,  in  which  our  patent 
policies  are  expressed,  uniformly  prorlde  as 
to  employee  Inventions,  Inventions  reeulting 
from  Government  grant  support  or  f  rooi  con- 
tract, that  the  ownership  and  manner  of 
disposition  of  all  rights  to  auoh  Inventions 
shall   be   subject   to   determination    by   the 


head  of  the  constituent  unit  re^x>nslble. 
Copies  of  the  pertinent  regulations  are  at- 
tached hereto. 

Part  6  of  the  regulations  establishes  the 
general  policy  of  the  Department:  via,  to 
provide  by  publication  or  other  means  for 
free  access  to  the  results  of  Department 
research.  It  also  provides  the  criteria  for 
Issuance  of  licenses  under  patents  for  ad- 
ministration of  which  the  Department  has 
responsibility  (45  C.FJl.  6.3). 

Part  7,  covering  employee  inventions,  in- 
sures that  such  inventions  when  directly 
related  to  the  employee's  oOtclal  functions 
or  to  which  the  Federal  Oovemment  has 
made  a  substantial  contribution  shall  be 
owned  and  controlled  by  the  Oovemment 
for  the  public  benefit.  The  criteria  for  de- 
termining domestic  rights  to  employee  in- 
ventions, which  are  set  forth  in  section  7.3 
and  are  identical  to  those  provided  In  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10096.  provide  for  flexibility 
in  making  determinations  respecting  title 
to  employee  Inventions. 

Part  8  of  the  regulations  governs  Inven- 
tions resulting  from  reaearch  grants,  fellow- 
ship awards,  and  contracts  for  research.  As 
to  research  grants,  the  regulations  provide — 
"That  the  ownership  and  manner  of  dis- 
position of  all  rl^ts  in  and  to  such  Inveur 
tion  shall  be  subject  to  determination  by 
the  head  of  the  constituent  unit  responsible 
for  the  grant"  (4fi  CFR8J(a)). 

The  criteria  upon  which  that  determina- 
tion is  to  be  made,  set  forth  in  section  8.2, 
are  similarly  calculated  to  secure  wide  avaU- 
abUlty  of  the  invention. 

However,  where  a  grantee  institution  has 
an  established  patent  policy  and  its  objec- 
tives are  consonant  with  the  policy  objective 
of  the  Department,  disposition  of  invention 
rights  may  be  left  with  the  grantee  by  the 
head  of  the  operating  agency  making  the 
grant  provided  a  formal  agreement  can  be 
reached  t>etween  the  Department  and  the 
grantee  which  then  governs  Invention  rlghU 
arising  under  all  grants  to  that  Institution 
by  that  operating  agency  of  the  Department. 
Such  agreements  are  executed  only  where 
there  is  assurance  that  any  invention  result- 
ing from  the  project  will  be  made  available 
to  the  public  without  unreasonable  restric- 
tion cr  cxceeslve  royalties  (sec.  8.1(b)). 

Section  8.6  provides  for  similar  disposition 
of  Invention  rights  arising  out  of  the  per- 
formance of  work  under  research  contracts. 
The  same  alternative  provided  to  nonprofit 
grantee  Institutions  Is  carried  forward  In 
the  contract  area  by  a  provision  in  the  reg- 
ulation that  contracts  for  research  with 
nonprofit  institutions  may  leave  the  inven- 
tion rights  for  disposition  by  the  Institution 
if  its  policies  and  procedures  are  acceptable 
as  meeting  the  requirements  applicable  In 
the  grant  situation. 

There  is  one  exception  to  the  Department's 
policy  against  relinquishment  of  invention 
rights  to  a  private  contractor,  via.  where 
contracts  with  industrial  profit-making  orga- 
nizations in  the  cancer  chemotherapy  pro- 
gram are  involved.  That  program  represents 
an  intensified  effort  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  with  q>eclal  appropriations  made 
available  under  a  congressional  directive, 
to  explore  exhaustively  and  rapidly  the 
potentialities  of  chemical  compKJunds  In  the 
control  of  cancer.  Because  of  the  peculiar 
exigencies  of  this  program  and  in  order  that 
the  resources  of  pharmaceutical  and  chem- 
ical firnos  may  be  bttnigbt  to  bear  with  a 
minimum  of  delay,  an  ssception  to  general 
Department  policy  has  been  authorized  In 
the  negotiation  of  industrial  contracts  for 
this  program.  (Sec.  8.7;  and  see,  patent 
policy  statement  of  the  Secretary  applicable 
to  cancer  chemotherapy  industrial  reeeareh 
contracts.  July  31.  1968.  set  forth  in  section 
6-10-ao  o(  the  materials  attached  hereto.) 
In  essence,  that  exception  provides  that  in 
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industrial  research  contracts  in  the  cancer 
chemotherapy  program,  the  contractor  may 
accept  either  the  standard  patent  clause 
which  implements  the  general  policy  of  the 
Department  reserving  the  right  of  disposi- 
tion of  Inventions  to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral, 
or  a  standard  alternative  clause  leaving  the 
right  to  patentable  inventions  with  the  con- 
tractor subject  to  certain  limitations  deemed 
necessary  to  protect  the  public's  Interest  In 
the  results  of  contracted  research.  The  cru- 
cial provision  therein  (sec.  B.4  of  the  policy 
statement)  reserves  to  the  Surgeon  Oeneral 
the  right  to  either  dedicate  the  Invention 
to  the  public  or  to  issue  royalty-free,  non- 
exclusive licenses  notwithstanding  and  In 
derogation  of  any  patent  which  the  con- 
tractor had  theretofore  obtained.  The  exer- 
cise of  that  right  is  conditioned  upon  a  find- 
ing that  either  the  supply  of  the  Invention 
is  inadequate  to  meet  the  public  need,  the 
price  Is  unreasonable  or  Its  quality  is  Insuf- 
ficient. Moreover,  the  right  Is  subject  to 
certain  procedural  safeguards  which  are 
specifically  spelled  out  in  paragraph  B.4  of 
the  Secretary's  statement  of  policy. 

There  is  thus  provided  a  mechanism  )fy 
which  the  public  interest  in  any  invention 
resulting  from  Government-financed  cancer 
research  is  protected  against  insufficient 
supply  to  meet  thi  public  need,  unreason- 
able price  or  inadequacy  of  quality.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Department's  poUcy  and  the 
contracts  executed  pursuant  thereto  provide 
reciprocal  protection  against  precipitate  gov- 
ernmental action  which  might  destroy  rights 
to  which  a  contractor  might  reasonably  be 
enUtled. 

Summarizing,  the  criteria  employed  by  the 
Departaaent  for  the  disposition  of  invention 
rights  in  the  field  of  employee  inventions, 
research  grants,  fellowships,  and  research 
contracts  are  designed  to  foster  the  dis- 
semination of  the  scientific  and  technical 
information  gained  thereby  and  to  insure 
that  the  benefits  of  such  work  will  be  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  With  this  background, 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  it  to  conference. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  herself  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LongI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

CLKAN    Ata    ACT 

Mrs.  NEtJBERGER.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  about  to  come  of  age  in  our  rela- 
tionship with  our  environment.  The  bill 
now  before  the  Senate,  S.  432,  the  Clean 
Air  Act,  represents  the  product  of  Joint 
effort  by  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  [Mr.  Muskie],  the  Jun- 
ior Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribi- 
corrl,  who  has  given  us  the  benefit  of 
his  broad  experience  as  Secretary  of 
HEW,  and  others  among  us  who  have 
long  sought  appropriate  action  to  pre- 
serve the  purity  of  our  skies. 

For  myself,  this  legislation  represents 
the  culmination  of  an  effort  begim  near- 
ly 3  years  ago.  The  bill  which  I  intro- 
duced at  that  time  and  the  bill  which 
we  are  called  UE>on  to  debate  today  were 
In  measured  response  to  the  indelible 
portrait  of  death  and  destruction  by  air 
pollution,  drawn  for  us  in  deep  strokes 
by  President  Kennedy  in  his  health  mes- 
sage to  the  Nation : 

Economic  damage  from  air  pollution 
amounts  to  as  much  as  |11  billion  every  year 


in  the  United  States.  Agricultural  losses 
alone  total  $500  million  a  year.  CrofM  are 
stunted  or  destroyed,  livestock  become  Ul, 
meat  and  milk  production  are  reduced.  In 
some  6,000  communities  various  amounts  of 
smoke,  smog,  grlnae,  or  fumes  reduce  prop- 
*erty  values  and — as  d»amatic^ly  shown  In 
England  last  year — endanger  life  itself.  Hos- 
pitals, department  stores,  office  buildings, 
and  hotels  are  all  affected.  Some  cities  suf- 
fer damages  of  up  to  $100  million  a  year. 
One  of  our  larger  cities  has  a  daUy  aver- 
age of  25,0(X)  tons  of  airborne  pollutants. 
My  own  home  city  of  Boston  experienced  in 
I960  a  "black  rain"  of  smoke,  soot.  oil.  <h- 
a  miztiue  of  all  three. 

Last  week's  New  York  Times  carried 
a  report  from  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
American  Public  Health  Association  of 
the  first  conclusive  finding  that  normal 
city  air  pollution  affects  death  rates. 

The  report,  the  joint  report  of  the  Di- 
vision of  Air  Pollution  of  the  U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  and  the  Vanderbilt  Uni- 
versity School  of  Medicine,  found  that 
residents  of  polluted  areas  suffered  in- 
creased death  rate  from  respiratory  in- 
fections. 

This  report  follows  close  upon  several 
recent  investigations  which  have  re- 
vealed the  peculiarly  lethal  role  played 
by  sulfur  compounds.  These  studies 
have  demonstrated  the  existence  of  a 
dramatic  relationship  between  the  levels 
of  sulfur  dioxide  and  sulfur  trioxide  in 
the  air  and  the  frequency  and  duration 
of  chronic  respiratory  diseases  includ- 
ing asthma,  emphysema,  bronchitis,  and 
even  the  common  cold  which  each  year 
costs  this  Nation  tens  of  millions  of  lost 
workdays.  There  is  also  evidence  that 
sulfur  dioxide  and  sulfate  levels  have 
been  extremely  high  during  the  several 
acute  ^isodes  of  air  pollution  in  this 
country  and  abroad  which  took  the  lives 
of  many  victims. 

Sulfurous  compounds  in  the  air  are 
produced  primarily  by  the  c(Hnbustion  of 
sulfur-containing  fuels  such^te  coal  or 
oil.  It  is  abundantly  clear  that  if  we 
were  able  to  remove  the  sulfur  from 
fuels  before  they  were  burned,  economi- 
cally and  efficiently,  we  would  have  taken 
a  great  stride  toward  curing  the  air  pol- 
lution problem.  As  of  yet,  however,  such 
methods  have  not  been  perfected. 

It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  proposed 
that  the  subcommittee  adopt  a  provision 
directing  the  Secretary  of  HEW  to  con- 
duct extensive  research  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  improved  low-cost  tech- 
niques for  extracting  sulfur  from  fuels. 
Happily  the  committee  bill  incorporates 
this  measure. 

As  a  cosponsor  of  S.  432,  I  ^mmend 
the  committee  for  its  creative  work  in 
bringing  before  the  Senate  legislation 
truly  deserving  of  the  title  "Clean  Air 
Act." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle entiUed  "Polluted  Air  Said  To  Raise 
Death  Rate"  be  printed  at  the  close  of 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  he  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PoLLtrrxo  An  Said  To  Raise  Death  Rate 
(By  Walter  SuUlvan.) 

Kansas  Crrr,  Mo..  November  13. — W^at  is 
said  to  be  the  first  clear  evidence  that  nor- 


mal  city  air  pollution  affects  death  rates  was 
presented  here  today. 

The  report  dealt  with  a  survey  of  deaths  In 
and  around  Nashville,  Tenn.,  In  the  12  years 
that  ended  In  1960.  It  found  that  two  fac- 
tors strongly  affected  death  rates  from  dis- 
eases of  the  respiratory  system:  the  extent 
of  air  pollution  and  ecozwmic  status. 

Those  who  did  the  study  believe  it  atmon- 
strates  that  the  levels  of  pollution  charac- 
teristic of  city  air  have  Important  long-term 
effects  on  health.  They  were  surprised,  how- 
ever, to  find  no  correlation  between  air  pol- 
lution and  the  incidence  of  lung  and  bron- 
chial cancer. 

The  report  was  presented  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  American  Public  Health  As- 
sociation being  held  here  this  week.  Some 
4,000  specialists  from  this  country  and  abroad 
are  in  attendance. 

The  weakness  of  present  administrative 
machinery  for  combating  air  pollution  and 
other  health  problems  was  also  discussed  at 
today's  sessions.  A  series  of  reports  was 
presented  on  the  nationwide  survey  of  this 
machinery.  Initiated  last  year  by  the  Nation- 
al Commission  on  Community  Health  Serv- 
ices. 

The  target  date  for  reports  by  the  seven 
task  forces  delving  into  various  aspects  of 
this  problem  is  next  November.  In  the 
spring  of  1963  there  Is  then  to  be  a  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Conununlty  Health 
Services.  The  project  is  being  sponsored 
by  a  number  of  national  health  agencies. 

The  Nashville  study  was  developed  jointly 
by  the  Division  of  Air  PoUution  of  the 
VS.  Public  Health  Service  snd  the  Van- 
derbilt University  School  of  Medicine.  The 
Tennessee  health  department  furnished  busi- 
ness machine  cards  giving  data  on  the  death 
of  38.207  people  in  and  near  NashvUle. 

Those  of  the  deceased  for  whom  addresses 
were  available  were  classified  both  according 
to  the  economic  level  of  the  section  in  which 
they  lived  and  the  air  pollution  characteris- 
tics of  that  section.  To  this  end  123  alr-sam- 
pllng  stations  were  operated  for  a  year.  Data 
were  drawn  from  67  census  districts  in  the 
city  area.  It  was  then  possible  to  study  the 
air  pollution  effect,  free  from  influence  by 
economic  considerations.  Similarly  the  ef- 
fect of  economic  status  oould  be  separated 
from  that  of  pollution. 

For  example,  the  socioeconomic  factor  was 
presented  only  for  those  exposed  to  moderate 
levels  of  pollution.  This,  presumably,  elim- 
inated the  pollution  effects  on  the  relative 
statistics.  Likewise,  air  pollution  factors 
were  presented  only  in  terms  of  those  tabu- 
lated as  middle  class. 

Residents  were  divided  economically  Into 
three  classes.  Those  of  the  lowest  class  had 
a  death  rate  from  respiratory  disease  of  more 
than  60  per  100.000  compared  to  only  25  per 
100,000  for  those  of  the  upper  class.  The 
effects  of  air  pollution  were  broken  down 
according  to  various  Indexes  of  poUutlon, 
such  as  dust  fall  and  the  content  of  sul- 
fur oxides.  The  latter  are  byproducts  of 
the  burning  of  coal  and  other  fuels. 

In  all  cases,  the  sections  of  the  city  sub- 
jected to  heaviest  pollution  were  areas  of 
maximum  deaths  from  respiratory  diseases. 
Past  surveys  of  this  sort  have  been  criticised 
on  the  ground  that  the  effects  of  poverty  were 
intertwined  with  pollution  effects.  If  a  per- 
son is  poor  he  Is  likely  to  live  in  a  smoky 
section  of  town. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  statement 
on  this  subject  prepared  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Lono],  who 
is  perhaps  the  Senate's  most  determined 
and  articulate  champion  of  a  sound  pub- 
lic patent  policy,  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcokd,  as  follows: 

Statsmxnt  bt  SBWATom  Rvssxix  B.  Long. 

Dbmocbat,  or  Louisiana 
Polluted  air  U  Injxirlous  to  the  health  and 
welfare  or  our  people.  The  Secretary  o€ 
the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  la  authorized  by  S.  432  to  conduct 
research;  promote  the  coordination  and  ac- 
celeration of  research  Investigations,  experi- 
menu.  and  studies;  and  to  engage  In  other 
designated  activities  that  would  assist  in 
protecting  the  public  health  and  welfare  and 
the  productive  capacity  of  the  population. 

The  growth  of  urbanization,  industrial  de- 
velopment, and  Increasing  use  of  motor  ve- 
hicles have  resulted  in  polluting  the  air.  with 
serious  danger  to  the  health  and  well-being 
of  the  public.  Air  pollution  prevention  and 
abatement  Is  essential  If  growth  and  prog- 
rees  Is  to  continue. 

The  research  to  be  financed  by  these  funds 
Is  Intended  to  benefit  the  public.  Its  purpose 
is  the  increase  In  knowledg^e  and  the  devel- 
<H>ment  of  devices  that  will  enable  ua  to 
lessen  the  dangers  resulting  fn»n  air  pollu- 
tion. It  may  even  become  a  "must"  for  the 
public  to  use  specific  Inventions  designed  to 
reduce  air  pollution.  Such  inventions  could 
well  include  devices  to  curtail  poisonovis 
gases  coming  from  automobile  exhausts  and 
Industrial  plants,  devices  for  burning  all 
kinds  of  wastes  and  tor  many  other  purposes. 
It  is  natiiral.  therefore,  that  the  results  of 
the  research  should  be  available  to  those 
whom  the  research  is  Intended  to  benefit: 
The  United  States,  the  individual  States,  the 
general  public,  and  the  populations  of  many 
areas  which  axiSn  from  problems  of  polluted 
air. 

The  effects  at  air  pollution  In  my  State 
of  Louisiana,  in  New  Orleans,  for  example, 
are  all  too  evident.  The  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  is  considerably  higher  there  than  the 
national  average.  In  addition,  in  the  New 
Orleans  area  there  are  periodic  epidemics  of 
asthmatic  attacks.  At  that  city's  Charity 
Hospital,  for  example,  the  normal  load  of 
asthmatics  appearing  for  emergency  treat- 
ment Increases  from  an  average  of  25  to  30 
per  day  up  to  200  or  more  at  certain  times. 
This  condition  can  be  benefited  potentially 
by  better  control  of  atmospheric  conditions. 
The  amendment  proposed  by  myself  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  assure 
that  the  Intent  and  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion will  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  all 
ovir  people.  This  amendment  Is  substantially 
the  same  as  the  corresi>ondlng  provisions  of 
S.  1009.  the  air  p>ollution  control  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  NEUBKaoES.  and  H.R.  4416, 
Introduced  by  Congressman  Robxsts.  A  read- 
ing of  the  hearings  on  this  bill,  at  least  on 
the  House  side,  indicates  that  the  Public 
Health  Service  approved  the  patent  section. 
This  item  Is  one  of  the  two  stressed  by 
Senator  NxuBmon  before  the  Special  Sub- 
cc«nmlttee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollution  as 
being  required  to  maximize  the  public  bene- 
fits of  this  legislation. 

The  subcommittee  chairman  recognized 
the  necessity  of  the  amendment,  and  stated 
during  Senator  Nkxjbescers  testimony  that 
the  "provision  in  your  bill  is  a  sensible  one 
and  that  Is  as  we  achieve  breakthroughs  in 
the  state  of  art  in  dealing  with  the  problem, 
unless  thope  are  made  available  on  a  wide 
scale,  we  are  going  to  substantially  inhibit 
progress  in  the  field."  » 

On  October  10  of  this  year  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Issued  a  memorandum  on 


» "Air  Pollution  Control."  hearings  before 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pol- 
lution of  'Committee  on  Public  Works.  VS. 
Senate,  Sept.  9,  10,  and  11,  1963,  p.  200. 


Oovemmant  patent  policy  to  the  heads  of  the 
executive  departments  and  agencies.  Under 
that  document  the  results  of  Government- 
funded  research  in  fields  which  directly  con- 
cern the  public  health  or  public  welfare 
would  be  made  freely  available  to  the  general 
public.  Obviously.  %he  research  authorized 
by  S.  432  would  faU  under  thU  category. 
We  must  remember,  however,  that  the  Presi- 
dent's memorandum  does  not  have  the  force 
of  law  and  Is  only  a  policy  recommendation. 
My  proposed  amendment  Is  consistent  with 
that  policy  recommendation. 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  has  on 
mnny  occasions  expressed  Its  view  that  the 
results  of  publicly  financed  research  should 
be  freely  available  to  the  general  public. 

The  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954  contained 
such  provisions,  which  were  reaffirmed  In 
1958. 

So  did  the  coal  research  and  development 
bill  enacted  by  Congress  In  1960,  the  helium 
gas  bin  enacted  In  1960,  the  oceanography 
bill  passed  by  the  Senate  In  1961.  the  saline 
water,  and  the  disarmament  bills  passed  by 
Congress  in  1961. 

In  this  session  of  Congress  the  Senate 
unanimously  legislated  In  the  public  Interest 
by  making  sure  that  research  authorized  by 
the  mass  transit  bill  (S.  6)  and  the  water 
resources  bill  (S.  2)  would  be  used  for  the 
benefit  of  all  the  American  people. 

The  only  difference  between  those  bills  I 
Just  mentioned  and  this  air  pollution  control 
bin  Is  that  this  one  directly  concerns  the 
health  and  welfare  of  o\ir  people.  It  does 
not  seem  reasonable  to  me  that  we  try  to 
protect  the  public  Interest  in  disarmament 
or  helium  gas  bills  and  then  fall  to  do  so  in 
legislation,  the  primary  purpose  of  which  Is 
to  guard  the  health  of  the  public. 

To  carry  out  the  provisions  and  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  act,  it  is  imperative  that 
inventions,  know-how.  and  technical  data 
resulting  from  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control  should  be  freely  available  to  everyone. 
To  permit  private  Interests  to  acquire  pro- 
prietary rights  to  withhold  from  the  public 
or  to  delay  the  benefits  of  such  research 
would  be  to  defeat  the  worthy  purpose  of 
the  measiu'e. 

I  believe  that  the  amendment  we  have  of- 
fered Is  the  absolute  minimum  that  Is 
necessary. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
aware  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  was  re- 
ported by  the  committee  virtually  imani- 
mously. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    It  was. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  know  that  all  mi- 
nority members  of  the  committee  sup- 
port the  bill. 

Some  opposition  has  been  registered 
with  me  on  the  ground  that  industry  has 
done  such  an  excellent  job  in  researching 
this  whole  problem  and  Is  a  Uttle 
alarmed  about  the  intrusion  of  the  Fed- 
eral enforcement  power.  I  understand 
that  intrusion  could  not  occur  unless  it 
came  on  the  request  of  a  Governor  in  a 
given  State  or  when  the  pollution  started 
In  one  State  and  carried  over  into  an- 
other, therefore  making  it  an  interstate 
matter. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  have  amendments  on 
this  subject  which  I  believe  will  take  care 
of  what  the  Senator  has  in  mind. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  re- 
cord what  the  Commission  said  In  Pitts- 


burgh, where  an  exceedingly  good  Job 
has  been  done : 

Industry's  determination  to  do  everything 
In  its  power  to  rid  all  affected  areas  of  air 
pollution  is  perhaps  better  realized  when 
measured  In  dollars  and  cents.  It  Is  spend- 
ing at  the  rate  of  fSOO  million  a  year  for  pol- 
lutant control,  a  sum  which  exceeds  the 
annual  taxes  collected  by  32  States  and  ex- 
ceeds the  annual  budgets  of  42  States.  And 
It  is  only  fair  to  point  out  that  much  of  these 
expenditures  are  for  equipment,  sometimes 
massive  In  size,  that  Is  not  only  nonpro- 
ductive but  often  slows  normal  production 
in  a  plant. 

In  connection  therewith,  the  Illinois 
Manufacturers'  Association  made  a 
statement  on  the  bill.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  it  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Gruening  in  the  chair ) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows : 
Statimxnt     bt      Iixmois      Manufactubibs' 

ASSOCIATION,  Rb  Pending  Peoebal  Legisla- 
tion. Rz  An  PoLxxmoN 

The  Ullnols  Manufacturers'  AssoclaUon 
(IMA)  fully  appreciates  that  prevention  of 
air  pollution  is  a  subject  of  importance  to 
every  citizen  and  that  effective  action  Is  re- 
quired to  achieve  and  maintain  a  goal  of 
cleaner  air. 

However.  IMA  Is  opposed  to  Federal  in- 
trusion In  this  matter  In  the  form  of  S. 
432  or  HJl.  0618,  or  of  any  other  proposed 
Federal  legislation  on  air  pollution  control 
that  would  expand  the  Federal  Government's 
role  In  local  air  pollution  control  and  abate- 
ment. 

The  Federal  Government's  role  should  be 
limited  strictly  to  that  of  providing  research 
material  and  technical  know-how  to  assist 
the  several  SUtes  and  their  local  govern- 
ments In  their  responsibility  for  policing  and 
enforcement. 

This  Is  clearly  stated  In  the  existing  law. 
Public  Law  169.  84th  Congress,  approved 
July  14, 1955.  as  amended. 

Public  Law  169  stresses  research  and  tech- 
nical assistance  and  development  of  methods 
for  control  and  abatement  of  air  p)ollution 
by  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education  and 
Welfare  and  by  the  Surgeon  General  of  the 
Public  Health  Service.  It  recognizes  the 
primary  responsibilities  and  rights  of  the 
State  and  local  governments  In  controlling 
air  pollution  and  authorizes  Federal  grants 
to  assist  local  governments  In  their  pro- 
grams. 

The  specific  objection  of  the  IMA  to  S. 
432  or  H.R.  6518  or  to  the  other  proposed 
Federal  legislation  on  the  subject  of  air  pol- 
lution. Is  that  such  bill  or  bills  provide  for 
direct  Federal  intervention  into  State  and 
local  government  affairs — specifically.  Fed- 
eral activity  In  the  area  of  abatement  or 
control. 

It  Is  IMA's  position  that  the  purported 
need  for  Federal  Interference,  as  was  con- 
tended In  hearings  on  this  bill  In  the  House, 
was  based  on  a  premise  that  there  has  been 
over  the  past  years,  an  Increase  and  growth 
In  the  amount,  volume  and  complexity  of  air 
pollution  which  has  resulted  In  Increased 
hazard  to  public  health. 

IMA  believes  this  contention  Is  refuted  by 
substantial  evidence  showing  that  air  pollu- 
tion nationally  Is  on  the  decline  now.  In- 
dustries have  made  significant  progress  In 
controlling  smoke  emissions.  They  have 
substituted  oil  and  gas  heat  for  coal  in  many 
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Instancss  and  have  installed  sjid  are  in- 
stalling new  cleaning  devices,  as  well  as  en- 
gaging In  better  housekeeping.  Evidence 
shows  that  In  a  period  a  few  years,  measured 
d\istfall  In  Chicago  proper  has  decreased  sub- 
stantially. The  same  experience  will  be 
found  In  other  areas  of  the  oountry. 

The  only  other  possible  justification  for 
further  injecting  the  Federal  Government 
Into  this  area  of  local  Jurisdiction  is  the  as- 
sumption that  the  State  or  local  govern- 
ments are  either  not  able  to  handle  the 
problem  or  have  refused  to  do  so.  This  cer- 
tainly is  not  true,  as  successful  local  pro- 
grams have  been  Instituted  in  recent  years 
in  Pittsburgh.  Chicago,  and  St.  Louis  and 
at  the  State  level,  here  In  Illinois;  during 
the  last  session  of  the  legislature,  a  very 
effective  air  pollution  statute  was  enacted 
with  the  cooperation  of  tUlnois  industry  and 
with  the  active  assistance  of  this  association. 

Where  air  pollution  problems  arise  be- 
tween States  and  action  need  be  coordinated. 
IMA  believes  that  States  involved  (for  ex- 
ample. Illinois  and  Indiana,  or  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin )  can  cooperate  by  means  of  Inter- 
state compacts  as  Is  being  done  currently 
in  regard  to  automobile  safety  device  legis- 
lation. This  is  certainly  preferable  to  Fed- 
eral legislative  control. 

The  Illinois  Manufacturers'  Association  ex- 
presses the  hc^>e  that  the  legislation  relat- 
ing to  this  subject  now  pending  In  the  U.S. 
Senate  will  be  rejected  because  it  Is  unneces- 
sary and  represents  an  unwarranted  Intru- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  into  the 
prerogaUvee  of  the  State  and  local  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
there  is  much  to  be  said  about  the  fear 
and  apprehension  of  consistently  calling 
upon  the  enforcement  arms  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  intervene  In  matters 
that  are  essentially  local  in  character 
and  should  not  go  beyond  State  lines.  I 
am  glad  to  know  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits] 
will  In  part  cure  this  problem  with  an 
amendment  which  he  proposes  to  offer. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  consistently  the  Intention  of  the 
0(»nmlttee  to  protect  the  primary  areas 
of  the  States  and  local  governments  In 
this  field.  I  invite  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  the  fact  that  the  Manufacturing 
Chemists'  Associatlcoi,  Inc..  expressed 
the  same  concern  which  the  niinorlty 
leader  has  expressed.  Many  changes  In 
the  bill  were  responsive  to  that  concern. 
Since  the  bill  has  been  reported,  we  have 
received  a  letter  from  the  Manufactur- 
ing Chemists*  Association  commending 
the  committee's  work  on  the  bill. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
letter  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord 
as  further  reassurance  to  the  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  jl 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  l| 

MANxnrACTXTmNG  Chemistb' 

Associatioh,  Inc., 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  6. 1983. 
■Hon.  Kdmund  S.  Mttskis. 
Chairman,  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution,  Committee  on  Public 
Works.  US.  Senate.  Washinffton,  D.C. 
DxAB  Ms.  Chahmam:    Having  seen  S.  432. 
the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  amended  and  reported, 
we  would  like  to  commend   your  subcom- 


mittee for  the  highly  significant  improve- 
ments it  made  therein,  rendering  the  Mil,  In 
our  view,  far  superior  to  its  original  form  or 
to  the  blU  received  from  the  House.  We  be- 
lieve the  provisions,  in  sections  3(a)  (8)  azMl 
6(c)(1)(C).  Tor  Federal  cooperatlom  with 
local.  State,  and  Interstate  agencies,  and  for 
the  discretionary  exercise  of  Federal  en- 
forcement authority  In  Interstate  situations 
represent  constructive  and  eminently  de- 
sirable amendments.  They  clearly  reflect 
the  conscientious  efforts  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  protect  local,  State,  and  Interstate 
air  pollution  control  agencies  in  meeting 
their  responsibilities  without  Federal  action 
wherever  they  are  able  and  willing  to  do  so. 
From  the  position  taken  by  our  associa- 
tion during  the  subcommittee  hearings,  you 
are  aware  of  our  belief  that  Federal  enforce- 
ment of  air  pollution  control  should  In  each 
instance  be  predicated  upon  an  Invitation  is- 
sued at  the  State  level.  This  would  allow 
for  fvilly  effective  Federal  leadership,  and 
at  the  same  time  It  would  minimize  diver- 
sion of  Federal  effort  frcnn  research,  train- 
ing of  technical  personnel,  and  related  tech- 
nically oriented  endeavors  where  we  believe 
the  Federal  Government  can  make  the  great- 
est overall  contribution  to  progress  In  this 
Important  field.  WhUe  this  position  Is  not 
fully  reflected  in  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
subcommittee,  we  wish  to  express  our  deep 
appreciation  for  the  careful  consideration 
accorded  our  recommendations  by  the  sub- 
committee and  staff  assistants  concerned. 
Sincerely, 

G.H.  Deckix, 

President. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment,  on  behalf 
of  myself  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and  ask  that 
It  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  for  himself  and 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating],  will  be  stated. 

The  Chief  Clerk.  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  12,  after  the  period  on  line  5,  to 
insert  the  following : 

No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
until  the  Secretary  has  consulted  with  the 
appropriate  official  as  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
affected. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  under 
section  4  of  S.'?^,  the  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  Is  au- 
thorized to  make  grants  directly  to  local 
air  pollution  control  agencies  without 
the  concurrence,  approval  or  consulta- 
tion of  the  States  in  which  the  local 
recipients  of  Federal  funds  are  located. 
The  deep  concern  that  the  State  air  pol- 
lution agencies  might  be  bjrpassed  by 
direct  allocation  of  funds  by  the  Fed- 
eral Gtovemment  to  local  air  pollution 
agencies  is  reflected  In  the  report  of  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  on  this 
bill  and  in  the  testimony  before  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water 
Pollution.  The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee specifically  recognized  and  dealt  with 
the  problem  of  the  local  agencies  bypass- 
ing the  State  by  stating  at  page  8  of  Its 
report  on  S.  432 : 

The  committee  would  expect,  however, 
that  in  the  administration  of  this  program, 
the  Department  will  take  precautVoas  to  in- 
sure that  a  grant  will  be  made  only  after 


appropriate  consideration  has  been  given  to 
the  views  of  the  State  air  pollution  control 
authority  (where  such  a  State  authority 
exists)  frith  re^>ect  to  the  piuOlcular  pro- 
gram for  whlcH  a  grant  Is  sought. 

Secretary  Celebrezze  recognized  the 
problem  In  testifying  before  the  subcom- 
mittee at  page  72  of  the  subcommittee 
record  of  hearings  that: 

I  would  recommend  that  we  be  permitted 
to  make  grants  directly  to  local  commu- 
nities with  the  State,  of  course,  taking  an 
active  part. 

Edward  Michaelian.  county  executive 
of  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  represent- 
ing the  counties  of  the  United  States, 
expressed  his  concern  over  the  bypass- 
ing of  the  States  in  the  allocation  of 
funds  when  he  testified  at  page  132  of 
the  record  of  hearings  that: 

It  Is  my  personal  opinion  that  the  State 
should  be  a  party  to  such  Interlocal  agree- 
ments, acting  in  a  supervisory  capacity  sub- 
sequent to  the  receipt  of  a  grant  for  assist- 
ance or  a  grant-in-aid  from  the  Federal 
Government. 

New  York  State,  however,  is  sufficiently 
concerned  with  this  problem  to  feel  that 
the  requironent  for  coordination  be- 
tween local  and  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  be  expressly  provided  for 
in  the  bill. 

I  am,  therefore,  introducing  an  amend- 
ment to  prohibit  the  allocation  of  funds 
under  section  4  of  the  bill  until  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  has  consulted  with  the  appro- 
priate officials  as  designed  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
affected.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  only 
one-third  of  the  States  have  established 
programs  to  deal  with  air  pollution,  it  is 
evident  that  all  States  do  not  have  State 
air  pollution  control  agencies  with  whom 
the  Secretary  of  HEW  may  consult.  It 
is  intended  that  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
would,  in  good  faith,  consult  with  the 
appropriate  official  designated  as  re- 
sponsible for  air  pollution  ccHitrol  mat- 
ters by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of 
the  State  or  States  in  which  the  local 
agencies  receiving  the  fuiilds  are  locate. 

My  amendment  is  thus  intended  to  re- 
quire that  the  work  of  the  local  agen- 
cies, receiving  Federal  funds,  be  coordi- 
nated with  the  State  agencies  to  insure 
an  effective  air  pollution  program  and 
to  prevent  duplication  of  effort.  After 
full  discussion  with  the  Senator  from 
Maine  and  others  interested  in  the  bill, 
it  is  our  feeling  that  the  provision  for 
consultation  satisfies  the  previously  stat- 
ed requirements  and  provides  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  problems  I  have  de- 
picted. 

I  hope  that  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee and  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  amendment  favorably. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  As  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  pointed  out,  the  pn^x>sed 
amendment  is  completely  consistent 
with  the  entire  philosophy  of  the  com- 
mittee and  the  intentions  of  the  com- 
mittee.   It  is  a  constructive  change  in 
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the  bill,  and  I  am  willing  to  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  York  fMr.  Javits]  for  himself  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]. 
■  The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
another  amendment  to  the  desk,  which 
I  offer  on  behalf  of  myself  and  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  Kxating]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Cbxzt  Clbrk.  It  Is  proposed,  on 
page  19.  line  19.  beginning  with  the  word 
"may",  to  strike  out  all  before  the  period 
on  line  22,  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such 
State,  shall  provide  such  technical  and 
other  assistance  as  in  his  judgment  is 
necessary  to  assist  the  State  In  judicial 
proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of  the 
pollution  under  State  or  local  law  or  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution." 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  the  pri- 
mary concern  reflected  by  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  States  have  an  oppor- 
tunity through  their  own  law  enforce- 
ment agencies  to  enforce  intrastate  air 
pollution  violations.  With  respect  to  the 
Institution  of  proceedings  on  Intrastate 
air  poUutlon,  section  5(f)(2)  of  S.  432 
presently  provides  that  "in  the  case  of 
pollution  of  air  which  Is  endangering  the 
health  or  welfare  of  persons  only  In  the 
State  or  local  law.  It  would  also  permit 
charges  in  which  the  discharge  or  dis- 
charges (causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution)  originate",  the  Secretary 
with  the  written  consent  of  the  Governor 
of  such  State,  may  request  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
United  States  to  secure  abatement  of  the 
pollution.  My  amendment  would  allow 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  upon  the  request  of  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  affected,  to  provide  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  in  his 
judgment  would  be  necessary  to  assist 
the  State  in  bringing  proceedings  under 
State  or  local  law.  It  would  also  permit 
the  Secretary,  again  upon  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  the  affected  State,  to  re- 
quest the  U.S.  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States.  In 
effect,  the  amendment  would  authorize 
the  Secretary,  contingent  upon  the  re- 
quest of  the  Governor  of  the  concerned 
State,  either  to  assist  the  State  in  bring- 
ing abatement  proceedings  imder  local 
law  In  State  courts  or  to  request  the 
U.S.  Attorney  to  bring  proceedings  in  a 
Federal  district  court.  This  amendment 
would  be  consistent  with  the  policy  of 
S.  432  as  expressed  in  section  1(a)  (3) . 

Secretarj^  Celebrezze,  on  page  64  of  the 
record  of  hearings  of  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Public  Works  Committee,  testified 
to  his  preference  for  State  enforcement. 
The  report  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  also  reflects  the 
Department's    preference    for    enforce- 


ment by  State  or  local  authorities  to  the 
procedure  of  the  UJ3.  Attorney  General 
bringing  suit.  There  is  additional  testi- 
mony, presented  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Attorneys  General,  supporting 
the  enforcement  by  State  legal  officers  of 
intrastate  problems. 

The  concern  for  local  enforcement  was 
ali^  reflected  in  the  intrastate  air  pol- 
lution enforcement  section  of  H.R.  6518 
which  the  House  passed  on  July  24,  1963. 
The  House -passed  bill  provided  that,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  or  Attorney 
General,  the  Secretary  shall  provide  such 
technical  and  other  assistance  as  Is  nec- 
essary to  assist  the  State  In  judicial  pro- 
ceedings to  secure  abatement  of  the  pol- 
lution under  State  or  local  law. 

It  Is  believed  that  State  and  local  en- 
forcement of  purely  Intrastate  pollution 
problems  would  be  a  healthy  and  con- 
structive contribution  to  the  air  pollu- 
tion program.  Moreover,  the  flexibility 
of  alternatives  for  enforcement  provided 
for  in  'this  amendment  will  go  a  rather 
considerable  distance  toward  meeting 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  as  well  as  satisfying  the  con- 
cerns of  many  of  us. 

Again  I  emphasize  that  we  are  deal- 
ing with  differing  states  of  preparation 
In  different  States.  Hence,  there  must 
be  flexibility  of  approach.  Not  every 
State  is  equipped,  as  my  own  State  Is, 
to  deal  with  enforcement  problems. 
Therefore.  I  believe,  after  much  consid- 
eration, this  Is  a  fair  and  equitable  way 
to  work  out  the  problem,  consistent  with 
the  policy  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  thrxist  of  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  that  In  Intrastate  pollution, 
any  action  by  the  Federal  Gove/nment 
shall  be  initiated  only  by  the  request  of 
the  Governor.  Therefore,  in  Intrastate 
questions,  control  Is  within  the  State  en- 
tirely or  the  State  administration.  I 
think  this.  too.  is  consistent  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  bill  and  the  thinking 
of  the  committee.  It  is  a  constructive 
addition  to  the  bill,  and  I  am  willing  to 

accept  the  amendment.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  KEATING  subsequently  said :  Mr. 
President,  I  am  happy  to  join  with  my 
colleague  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  In  offering  these 
amendments.  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity,  also,  to  compliment  the 
junior  Senator  from  Coimecticut  [Mr. 
RiBicorrl  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskikI  for  their  diligent 
efforts  to  devise  the  best  possible  bill. 

The  main  objective  of  our  two  amend- 
ments is  to  Insure  Federal-State  co- 
operation In  preventing  air  pollution. 
The  New  York  State  Department  of 
Health,  under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  HoUls 
Ingraham.  spends  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  million  dollars  a  year  on  an  extensive 
air  pollution  control  program.    In  addi- 


tion, a  number  of  cities  and  communities 
In  the  State  have  their  own  programs. 
Since  our  State  and  many  others  have 
had  considerable  experience  In  this  fleld, 
we  want  to  be  sure  that  they  are  given 
a  substantial  part  to  play  in  this  Federal 
program. 

Our  amendments  provide : 

First.  That  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  consult  with  the 
State  goveriunent  before  awarding  a 
grant  within  the  State;  and 

Second.  That  the  consent  of  the  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  be  obtained  before  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  gives  technical  assistance  to  the 
State  and  before  the  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  was  asked  to  take  any 
action  to  combat  Intrastate  pollution. 

I  am  gratlfled  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  has  agreed  to  accept 
these  amendments  and  trust  that  their 
inclusion  in  this  bill  will  bring  about 
a  strong  Federal-State  program — with 
shared  responsibilities  and  pooled  re- 
sources— to  eliminate  this  menace  to  our 
health  and  welfare. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  MuskibI  the  Special  Sub- 
committee on  Air  and  Water  Pollution 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Public 
Works  has  brought  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  two  bills  of  great  Importance. 

First,  the  water  pollution  control  biU, 
S.  649,  which  was  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate  on  October  16.  I 
was  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  this  meas- 
ure which  makes  meaningful  Improve- 
ments In  the  Nation's  clean  water  pro- 
gram. 

Second,  the  clean  air  bill,  S.  432.  now 
before  the  Senate.  As  author  of  the  bill 
I  know  I  speak  for  Its  many  cosponsors 
In  paying  tribute  to  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mr.  Muskis]  and  his  entire  sub- 
committee for  the  prompt  attention  It 
has  given  this  Important  problem.  And 
I  think  special  praise  Is  due  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee 
[Mr.  BocGS]  who  joined  with  me  last 
January  as  one  of  the  flrst  cosponsors  of 
S.432. 

The  Muskie  subcommittee,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, In  less  than  a  year  of  Inticnslve 
study  and  effort  has  presented  to  the 
Senate  carefully  worked  out  effective 
measures  to  deal  with  air  and  water  pol- 
lution. Since,  like  sin.  everyone  opposes 
dirty  air  and  water  few  realize  how  con- 
troversial measures  to  deal  with  the 
problems  can  be.  The  bill  before  us  was 
no  exception — but  by  careful  and  delib- 
erate action  the  subcommittee  has 
worked  out  a  landmark  bill  deserving  of 
the  unanimous  approval  It  received  by 
the  full  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
This  In  itself  Is  a  tribute  to  the  leader- 
ship of  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
Muskh  ] .  And  to  the  effective  assistance 
given  him  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  BoGGs]^  and  all  the  members  of  the 
subcommittee. 
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Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  gratitude  to  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  for  his  very  generous 
remarks.  He  Is,  of  coiirse.  the  leader  In 
the  Senate  with  reference  to  this  legis- 
lation and  what  has  been  accomplished 
by  "holding  our  feet  to  the  flre,"  in  a 
sense,  by  calling  attention  to  these  prob- 
lem, and  by  the  proposals  he  has  made. 
I  am  grateful  for  his  leadership. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mil.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  I ! 

Mr.  MUSKIE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  B<XK3S.  I  want  to  endorse  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Maine 
(Mr.  Muskie  1  has  so  ably  said  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  in  appreciation  of 
his  leadership  in  this  fleld.  I  am  glad  to 
be  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  that  was  In- 
troduced to  establish  this  air  pollution 
control  authority.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  for  his  kind  re- 
marks. 1 1 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    t  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  after  listening  to  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  I  should  like  to 
point  out  to  him  and  to  other  Senators 
that  within  the  next  few  days  I  will 
Introduce  an  amendment  to  the  tax  bill, 
which  recognizes  the  role  Industry  must 
play  If  we  are  to  accomplish  the  objec- 
tives of  the  bill.  I  believe  the  enact- 
ment of  a  tax  program  to  encourage  pri- 
vate Industry  and  the  bill  which  will  pass 
today  will  be  a  two-pronged  attack  on 
the  problems  of  air  pollution. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  Is  a  good  re- 
minder that  dirty  air  is  not  a  partisan 
matter  and  partisanship  went  out  the 
window  in  order  to  work  out  an  accept- 
able and  at  the  same  time  effective  bill. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  when  it  comes 
to  the  problem  of  dirty  air  there  is 
neither  room  nor  time  for  partisanship. 
The  original  air  pollution  control  bill  es- 
tablishing the  present  Federal  clean  air 
program  was  Introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel],  who  was 
also  an  early  cosponsor  of  S.  432,  and 
effective  air  pollution  control  has  long 
been  sought  by  the  junior  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EncleI.  Adequate  leg- 
islation in  this  field  has  consistently  been 
advocated  by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Nkubkrgbr],  another  cosponsor  of 
S.  432,  whose  special  concern  about  the 
health  effects  of  air  pollution  have  been 
Incorporated  In  the  bill. 

We  must  face  up  to  the  fact  that  the 
land  on  which  we  live  and  work,  the 
air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink  and 
use  in  Industry,  agriculture,  and  recrea- 
tion have  been  altered  over  the  past  half 
century  by  a  manmade  fallout  far  more 
abundant  and  potentially  more  danger- 
-ous  than  the  contamination  of  nuclear 
weapons  testing.  The  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  we  begin  debate  on  today  will  be 
a  great  step  toward  ending  one  source  of 
air  pollution — radioactive  fallout.  We 
must  not  miss  the  opportunity  to  prevent 
and  bring  under  control  all  the  other 
poisons  in  our  atmosphere. 

Since  there  Is  such  a  vast  amount  of 
air  above  us.  many  people  ask  how  Is  it 
possible  that  pollution  can  be  a  serious 
problem.     The  answer  is   that  only  a 


small  part  of  the  total  air  supply  is  avail- 
able for  our  use  In  any  single  location. 
Over  one-half  of  our  population  now 
lives  on  less  than  10  percent  of  the  land 
area  of  the  country.  For  the  most  part, 
sources  of  air  pollution  are  concentrated 
where  people  are  concentrated.  Fur- 
thermore, there  Is  every  indication  that, 
by  1970,  two-thirds  of  our  population  at 
that  time  will  live  In  this  same  limited 
land  area. 

We  are  already  overburdening  those 
r)ortions  of  the  air  resource  available  to 
many  of  our  cities.  Few  people  realize 
the  enormous  amount  of  pollutants  be- 
ing discharged  into  the  atmosphere. 
One  of  our  larger  cities  has  a  daily  aver- 
age of  25,000  tons  of  air-borne  pollu- 
tants. More  than  180  million  Americans 
live  on  the  bottom  of  an  ocean  of  air 
contaminated  by  an  ever-growing  volume 
and  variety  of  pollutants. 

How  did  all  this  happen?  The  answer 
is  found,  oddly  enough,  in  the  very  hall- 
marks of  contemporary  society — our 
technological  capacity.  Industrial  output 
and  rising  standard  of  living.  Man- 
made  forests'  of  advanced  technology 
sprout  up  across  our  land,  creating  an 
abundance  of  services  and  consumer 
goods,  and  creating  vast  amounts  of 
waste  materials. 

As  our  Nation  has  grown — as  more 
people  crowd  together  In  bigger  cities  and 
drive  more  millions  of  automobiles  and 
trucks — contamination  of  our  air  be- 
comes more  serious — sometimes  critical. 

The  essential  elements  of  the  prob- 
lem are  simple.  We  bum  fuels  In  thou- 
sands of  ways  to  produce  the  power  and 
products  necessary  to  our  high  standard 
of  living.  Often  we  bum  them  poorly — 
hardly  ever  completely.  Our  factories 
and  automobiles  throw  chemical  com- 
pounds into  the  air.  Acted  upon  by  sun- 
light, they  produce  new  compounds  more 
damaging  and  toxic  than  the  original 
wastes. 

So  we  turn  our  precious  air  supply  Into 
a  vast  dump  for  gases,  fumes  and  many 
many  different  dusts.  We  have  created 
sewers  In  the  sky. 

The  damage  caused  by  this  dirty  air 
Is  appalling.  It  hurts  our  lands,  stunts 
or  destro3^  our  crops,  makes  our  live- 
stock 111,  reduces  our  meat  and  milk  pro- 
duction. It  soils  and  corrodes  buildings, 
bridges,  monuments,  and  physical  struc- 
tures of  all  kinds.  It  causes  extensive 
plant  damage  of  many  types.  It  irritates 
the  eyes.  By  reducing  visibility  It  cre- 
ates traffic  hazards.  It  causes  \mpleas- 
ant  odors.  It  endangers  our  very  health 
and  lives.  Expert  estimates  of  the  high 
price  we  are  paying  for  filth  in  the  air 
today  run  as  high  as  $11  billion  a  year, 
and  this  figure  does  not  Include  the  most 
important  cost — the  cost  to  our  health. 
We  do  not  have  any  realistic  figures  for 
the  medical  and  hospital  care  of  people 
made  sick  by  breathing — day  in  and  day 
out,  year  in  and  year  out — air  that  Is 
simply  not  fit  to  breathe.  Neither  do 
we  know  exactly  how  many  people  each 
year  die  of  air  pollution.  But  some 
things  we  do  know. 


We  all  know  the  story  of  Donora.  Pa. 
There,  during  3  days  of  dense,  choking 
smog,  In  October  1948.  20  people  died 
and  more  than  4,000  suffered  acute  ill- 
ness because  their  part  of  the  ocean  of 
air  was  too  polluted  for  safe  breathing. 

In  1952  between  4,000  and  5.000  Lon- 
doners died  in  a  single  week.  The  cause? 
Polluted  air. 

In  December  1953  New  York  City  was 
pinned  imder  an  inversion  that  trapped 
filthy  waste  between  layers  of  air.  mak- 
ing the  air  unfit — even  lethal — for  hu- 
man lungs.  When  the  weeklong  smog 
was  over.  200  people  were  dead.  These 
200  deaths  were  not  even  noted  until 
9  years  later  when  a  statistical  study 
brought  this  quiet  tragedy  to  light. 

Just  last  December.  London  was  hit 
again.  The  death  toll  was  300  to  400 
at  the  latest  coimt,  and  British  health 
officials  think  the  real  number  killed  will 
prove  much  higher  after  hospital  records 
and  death  certificates  have  been  thor- 
oughly examined. 

This  episode  occurred  3.000  miles  from 
our  shores.  At  almost  exactly  the  same 
time,  a  stagnant  air  mass  over  the 
northeastern  United  States  caused  a 
steady,  alarming  Increase  In  pollution 
levels  from  Richmond  to  Boston.  In  our 
Northern  Hemisphere,  weather  systems 
move  from  west  to  east.  The  set  of 
meteorological  circumstances  which 
caused  the  London  smog,  developed  in 
the  eastern  United  States  several  days 
earlier,  with  the  result  that  sulphur 
dioxide  levels  In  Philadelphia  and  New 
York,  between  November  30  and  Decem- 
ber 4  of  last  year,  averaged  three  and  a 
half  times  normal,  and  were,  for  several 
days,  over  five  times  normal. 

During  this  same  period,  levels  of  solid 
matter  in  the  air  rose  correspondingly. 
In  my  own  State  of  Connecticut,  the  5- 
day  average  In  Hartford  and  Middletown 
was  over  three  times  normal  with  Indi- 
vidual days  of  from  four  to  five  times 
normal. 

If  we  had  not  been  lucky — If  this  mass 
of  contaminated  air  had  not  been  blown 
out  over  the  ocean — ^the  United  States 
might  have  suffered  the  worst  air  pollu- 
tion calamity  in  history. 

I  think  in  this  mid -20th  century,  as 
we  contemplate  putting  a  man  on  the 
moon,  we  would  be  negligent  if  we  con- 
tinued to  rely  on  the  wind  to  save  us 
from  air  pollution  disasters. 

These  episodes  of  acute  Illness  and 
death  are  serious  but  of  even  greater 
concern  Is  the  problem  of  the  long-term 
effects  of  air  pollution.  Constant  ex- 
posure of  urban  populations  to  low  con- 
centrations of  air  poisons  which  could 
result  in  gradual  deterioration  of  health, 
chronic  disease,  and  premature  death  is' 
a  modem  day  fact  of  urban  life.  Lead- 
ing scientists  feel  air  p>ollution  may  have 
a  good  deal  to  do  with  aggravating  heart 
conditions  and  increasing  susceptibility 
to  respiratory  disease — asthma,  bron- 
chitis, emphysema,  and  lung  cancer — 
particularly  among  older  people  and  the 
ever-growing  urban  population. 

Studies  will  show  that  death  rates  for 
cardio-resplratory  diseases  In  the  United 
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states  are  greater  in  urban  than  in  rural 
areas,  and,  in  general,  increase  with 
city  size.  Within  the  last  few  years,  this 
urban-rural  difference  has  also  shown  up 
In  mortality  of  infants  less  than  1  year 
of  age  and  is  accounted  for  by  respiratory 
illness. 

A  recent  study  in  a  southern  city  shows 
that  acute  asthmatic  attacks  among  sus- 
ceptible patients  were  directly  correlated 
with  variations  in  total  sulfate  air  pollu- 
tion from  time  to  time. 

Finally,  although  I  am  not  a  scientist. 
I  think  only  conunonsense  is  needed  to 
tell  us  that  the  rising  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  in  this  country,  particidarly  in 
cities,  emphasizes  the  need  for  a  careful 
look  at  the  health  importance  of  air 
polluted  with  potentially  carcinogenic 
substances. 

Analyses  of  air  samples  from  over  100 
cities  by  the  Public  Health  Service  have 
shown  that  3-4  ben^yrene.  a  potoit  car- 
cinogen, is  present  in  concentrations 
which  could  result  in  human  dosages  ap- 
proximating or  exceeding  that  from 
cigarette  smoking. 

A  recent  report  entitled  "Atmospheric 
Factors  on  Pathogenesis  of  Lung  Cancer" 
by  Kotin  and  Fallc.  states : 

The  most  satisfactory  explanation  for  the 
conalBtent  obscfratlon  of  an  increased  inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer  In  urtmn  populationa  ia 
ezposxire  to  polluted  air. 

According  to  the  recent  rer>ort  of  the 
Committee  on  Environmental  Health 
Problems: 

Becatise  a  number  of  statistical  studies 
have  Indicated  a  higher  incidence  of  lung 
cancer  in  urban  than  In  rural  areas  and 
because  such  well-known  experimental  car- 
cinogens as  benzpyrene  have  been  found  in 
oommunity  air.  the  finger  of  suspicion  has 
been  pointing  for  some  time  to  atmospheric 
benzpyrene  and  related  aromatic  polycyclic 
hydrocarbons  as  at  least  contributory  etio- 
loglc  agents  In  lung  cancer.  Certainly  it 
does  not  seem  possible  to  attribute  the 
alarming  Increase  In  lung  cancer  incidence  to 
smoking  alone.  A  growing  body  of  experi- 
mental evidence  Incriminates  atmospheric 
hydrocarbons. 

Mr.  President,  the  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution has  obviously  gone  beyond  the 
simple  eye  irritation  nuisance  stage. 
These  are  deadly  poisons  being  poured 
into  our  atmosphere.  It  is  time  we  do 
something  more  than  talk  about  them. 
We  need  a  national  clean  air  proerram 
as  envisioned  in  S.  432. 

The  role  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  date  in  this  field  has  been  limited  to 
a  supporting  one  of  research,  technical 
assistance  to  public  and  private  orga- 
ni2ations,  and  training  of  technical  per- 
sonnel. We  urgently  need  significant 
expansion  in  the  scope  of  the  Federal 
air  pollution  control  program. 

The  Federal  Government  must  provide 
leadership,  encouragement,  technical 
know-how.  and  financial  assistance  to  lo- 
cal and  State  govemmenta  In  the  devel- 
opment of  a  national  program  of  research 
and  development  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution.  This  is  Its  prxjp- 
er  job.  This  national  problem  requires 
national  effort.  State  and  local  agencies 
cannot  deal  with  the  situation  alone. 


Current  city,  county,  and  regional  air 
pollution  control  activities  need  expan- 
sion, also.  Data  submitted  at  the  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Air  Pollution  show 
that  only  34  local  governmental  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies  have  annual 
budgets  of  $25,000  or  more;  fewer  than 
l.OQO  people  are  employed  by  all  local 
governments  to  control  their  air  pollu- 
tion problems:  and  only  13  air  poUution 
control  agencies  employ  more  than  10 
people.  About  200  cities  with  popula- 
tions over  50,000  are  considered  to  ^ave 
air  pollution  problems,  but  only  approxi- 
mately half  of  them  have  an  air  pollu- 
tion control  program — and  many  of 
these  programs  are  seriously  under- 
staffed. 

In  addition.  State  air  pollution  con- 
trol programs  must  be  strengthened.  Of 
the  more  than  $2  million  all  50  States 
spent  for  air  pollution  control  in  1961, 
more  than  half  was  spent  by  California 
alone.  Although  today  most  States  have 
air  pollution  control  legislation  of  some 
kind,  only  17  States  spend  more  than 
$5,000  annually  for  their  programs ;  only 
9  States  spend  $25,000  or  more.  And 
only  approximately  150  people  are  em- 
ployed by  all  State  Governments  to  com- 
bat their  air  pollution  problems.  State 
activities  must  be  greatly  accelerated  if 
all  citizens  are  to  enjoy  clean  air. 
•  We  must  obviously  elevate  the  Federal 
role  in  air  pollution  control  to  a  proper 
status  of  responsibility  and  leadership 
while  recognizing  the  basic  responsi- 
bilities of  State  and  local  governments 
and  helping  them  fulfill  those  responsi- 
bilities. This  is  the  purpose  of  6.  432. 
Adoption  of  this  legislation  will  give  us 
an  action  program  with  two  basic  ele- 
ments— first.  stepE>ed-up  research  on 
some  still  unanswered  questions  regard- 
ing the  sources,  the  nature,  and  the  ef- 
fects of  air  pollution  and  on  better  meth- 
ods and  instruments  for  abating  it;  and 
second,  more  effective  control  through 
application  of  our  present  knowledge. 

I  am  convinced  the  American  people 
are  now  ready  to  support  such  a  program 
and  to  accept  the  regulation  and  costs 
that  are  necessary  to  carry  it  out.  They 
realize  that  the  days  of  letting  poisonous 
wastes  billow  into  the  air  are  over — that 
air  pollution  is  a  threat  to  our  economy, 
to  our  health,  and  to  our  lives. 

The  air  we  breathe  is  free,  but  when 
it  is  filled  with  filth,  it  is  no  bargain. 

I  urge  the  enactment  of  S.  432. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  in  express- 
ing appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Ribicoff]  for  spon- 
soring the  basic  bill  and  for  campaign- 
ing for  its  enactment.  I  shall  be  glad 
to  join  in  sponsoring  the  tax  amend- 
ment, as  will  other  Senators  also.  This 
is  extremely  constructive  proposed  legis- 
lation. 

I  have  had  occasion  to  work  closely 
with  the  Senator  from  Maine.  Some- 
times he  has  been  with  me,  and  some- 
times he  has  been  agsdnst  me.  but  al- 
ways he  has  worked  most  creditably  and 
always  has  made  a  very  fine  contribution 
to  this  body. 


My  old  friend,  Calkb  Booos,  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  joy  and  pleasure,  and  has 
always  been,  as  I  have  seen  him  come 
along  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, as  Governor  of  his  State,  and  now 
in  this  present  august  position.  He  has 
always  given  to  the  i>eople  of  our  Nation 
a  luminous  mind  and  understanding. 

I  shall  conclude  my  remarks  in  a  mo- 
ment. I  call  attention  to  subsection 
4(b)  of  the  biU.  and  the  fact  that  it  pro- 
vides three  criteria  upon  which  grants 
under  the  bill  shall  be  made.  First, 
there  is  population;  second,  the  extent  of 
the  actual  or  potential  air  pollution 
problem:  and.  third,  the  financial  need 
of  the  respective  agencies. 

Rather  than  trying  to  do  anything 
further  with  the  bill  by  way  of  amend- 
ment, as  this  is  essentially  a  matter  of 
administration.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  in  charge  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
this  question,  so  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory may  be  clear. 

With  respect  to  subsection  4(b)  of  S. 
432.  is  it  not  the  committee's  intention, 
in  considering  the  three  factors  to  which 
due  consideration  shall  be  given  in 
establishing  regulations  for  the  granting 
of  funds,  that  the  Secretary  shall  place 
primary  emphasis  on  "the  extent  of  the 
actual  or  potential  air  pollution  prob- 
lem?" 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
committee  intends  that  in  evaluating  the 
three  factors  the  Secretary  give  primary 
consideration  to  the  extent  of  the  actual 
or  potential  air  poUution  problem.  The 
House  version  of  the  Clean  Air  Act  con- 
tained a  general  formula  for  the  alloca- 
tion of  grants  to  the  several  States  to 
"assist  them  in  meeting  the  costs  of 
establishing  and  maintaining  programs 
for  the  preventicm  and  control  of  air  pol- 
lution." The  Senate  committee  modified 
the  language  to  insure  that  the  Secretary 
gives  sufficient  weight  to  the  areas  of 
serioiis  air  pollution  as  he  administers 
the  grant  program.  We  want  to  meet 
the  problem  where  it  exists. 

It  is  clearly  the  Intent  of  the  commit- 
tee that  primary  emphasis  be  given  to 
the  extent  of  the  actual  or  potential  air 
pollution  problem  in  the  community  or 
area  for  which  an  application  for  funds 
is  made.  The  committee  recognizes  that 
air  pollution  is  most  severe  in  the  areas 
of  concentrated  population,  where  there 
are  large  numbers  of  motor  vehicles,  and 
where  there  is  a  substantial  volume  of 
pollution  from  industrial  buildings,  re- 
fineries, and  other  chemical  plants,  and 
homes,  apartments,  and  public  buildings. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
that  it  has  been  the  understanding  of 
the  committee  that  this  is  the  area  of 
primary  emphasis. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Maine.  I  believe  his  state- 
ment clarifies  the  legislative  history. 

I  close  my  remarks  by  calling  atten- 
tion to  another  provision  in  the  bill, 
which  I  believe  is  a  very  important  one 
for  Senators  to  bear  in  mind  as  we  move 
into  this  new  concept  in  our  country.  I 
refer  to  the  provision  giving  an  incen- 
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tive  for  interstate  cooperation  through 
interstate  compacts. 

We  talk  about  decentralization.  This 
Is  the  way  to  do  it.  I  had  the  honor  to 
sponsor,  in  connection  with  the  mass 
transportation  bill,  a  provision  enabling 
States  operating  under  interstate  com- 
pacts to  pool  their  participation. 

The  committee  has  made  a  valuable 
contribution  by  endorsing  the  use  of  in- 
centive premiums,  increasing  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  participation  where  such 
pooling  under  Interstate  compacts  takes 
place. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to  an 
excellent  precedent  In  terms  of  the  Gov- 
ernment techniques  which  are  involved. 
I  congratulate  the  committee,  and  I 
thank  the  chairman  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  to  delay  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
I  merely  wish  to  express  my  congratula- 
tions and  gratitude  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  assisting  In  this 
matter  and  accepting  these  amendments 
to  this  very  helpful  and  constructive  bill. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  My  colleague  from  New 
York  may  not  have  been  in  the  Chamber 
at  the  time,  but  I  made  it  clear  that  both 
of  us  sponsored  these  critically  im- 
portant amendments. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  my  friends 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  without  de- 
laying the  Senate.  I  also  wish  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  expressions  of  my  colleagues 
in  the  Senate  in  appreciation  fer  the 
work  that  has  been  done  by  the  Senator 
from  Maine.  I  am  In  favor  of  the  whole 
bill.  In  particular,  I  am  glad  that  there 
was  included  in  it  a  provision  I  sug- 
gested during  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  by  the  subcommittee  and  the  full 
committee.  It  deals  with  the  mandatory 
application  of  the  criteria  with  respect 
to  various  agencies.  This  provision  will 
be  most  helpful.  I  support  the  whole 
bill,  and  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  The  committee  drew 
very  heavily  on  the  Senator's  own  bill 
in  shaping  that  provision  in  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
body  is  once  again  charged  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  enacting  legislation  for 
the  improvement  of  our  physical  envi- 
ronment in  the  enhancement  of  public 
health  and  the  general  welfare. 

Recently,  under  the  exceptionally  able 
leadership  and  fioor  management  of  the 
junior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MnsKii  1 ,  the  Senate  passed  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act  of  1963.  The  same  philos- 
ophy of  Federal  responsibility  within  a 
framework  of  Federal,  State,  and  local 
partnership  is  implicit  in  the  pending 
Clean  Air  Act.  I  have  cosponsored  both 
of  these  vital  bills. 

We  have  long  recognized  the  right  of 
the  people  of  our  communities  to  have 
pure  foods,  pure  milk,  and  pure  water. 
And  we  have  increasingly  come  to  recog- 
nize the  regulative  powers  of  Govern- 
ment to  assure  those  rights.  It  is  now 
evident    that   additional    governmental 


action  and  authority  is  necessary  to 
assure  the  right  to  breathe  clear  air — 
the  most  ubiquitous  of  the  elements  of 
our  natural  environment. 

During  our  hearings  of  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Air  and  Water  Pollu- 
tion, conducted  under  the  chairmanship 
of  Senator  Muskie,  it  was  amply  demon- 
strated that  local  and  State  efforts  to 
control  air  pollution  are  not  keeping 
pace  with  the  rapid  process  of  industrial- 
ization, the  increase  in  our  national  fuel 
and  energy  requirements,  and  the  grow- 
ing concentration  of  our  population  in 
great  metropolitan  centers,  many  of 
which  cross  State  boundaries.  It  is  in 
answer  to  the  problems  generated  by 
these  conditions  that  the  pending  meas- 
ure calls  for  increased  research  and 
training  activities,  grants  for  local  air 
p>ollution  control  programs  and  limited 
Federal  authority  in  the  field  of  abate- 
ment. West  Virginia  has  established  a 
State  air  pollution  imit,  and  we  would 
hope  to  fit  it  within  the  framework  of 
cooperative  assistance  of  this  act. 

Findings  presented  to  our  subcommit- 
tee by  the  Public  Health  Service  indi- 
cate that  all  communities  in  the  United 
States  with  populations  of  more  than 
50,000  have  air  pollution  problems,  as  do 
about  40  percent  of  the  communities  in 
the  2,500  to  50,000  population  range. 

Yet,  only  17  States  maintain  air  pollu- 
tion programs  which  require  expendi- 
tures of  more  than  $5,000  annually,  and 
local  agencies  in  1961  spent  approxi- 
mately $8.2  million.  This  is  a  grossly 
inadequate  effort  when  compared  to  the 
estimated  $10  billion  in  annual  property 
damage  wrought  by  air  pollution  on  farm 
and  flower  crops,  livestock,  soiling  and 
corrosion  of  buildings  and  materials,  and 
in  the  hazards  to  surface  and  air  trans- 
FKjrtatlon. 

One  cannot,  of  course,  measure  in  dol- 
lar terms  the  cumulative  effect  of  air 
pollution  in  the  creation  and  aggravation 
of  respiratory  and  bronchial  ailments. 
It  has  been  frequently  demonstrated  by 
investigators  in  the  United  States  and 
abroad  that  the  frequency  of  occurrence 
of  such  illnesses  is  higher  in  areas  which 
have  higher,  air  pollution  levels. 

Mr.  President,  all  the  evidence  testifies 
that  the  pending  measure  is  a  necessary 
and  desirable  advance  in  the  exercise  of 
Federal  responsibility  for  enhancing  the 
public  health  and  general  welfare.  I  am 
confident  that  the  Senate  will  act  with 
dispatch  in  approving  S.  432. 

PROGXESS  IN  AIX  POLLUTION  CONTKOL 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great 
deal  more  research  needs  to  be  done  In 
the  field  of  air  pollution.  I  am  for  re- 
search; I  think  it  has  been  valuable,  and 
I  hope  it  is  continued. 

But  I  also  t^ink  there  is  a  great  need 
for  action — a  need  to  put  into  practice 
the  air  pollution  control  methods  and  de- 
vices which  research  has  already  pro- 
vided. The  existing  air  pollution  pro- 
gram is  fundamentally  inadequate, 
because  it  provides  funds  solely  for  re- 
search, and  research  alone  will  never 
clear  away  the  smog. 


The  Cnean  Air  Act  of  1963,  which  I  was 
pleased  to  join  Senator  Ribicoff  in  spon- 
soring, would  provide  funds  to  State  and 
local  agencies  for  air  pollution  control 
progrsmas,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  the  approach  we  need  if  we  are  going 
to  do  the  job  of  eliminating  air  pollution. 
I  think  that  the  House  vote  of  272  to  102 
in  favor  of  a  similar  proposal  is  evidence 
of  concern  over  the  damage  to  health 
and  property  caused  by  air  pollution,  and 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  show  the 
same  concern  by  passing  S.  432  over- 
whelmingly. 

A  New  Jersey  allergist,  Dr.  Frank  L. 
Rosen,  has  made  a  long  study  of  the 
effects  of  air  pollution  on  the  human 
body,  and  I  would  like  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate  to  some  of  his  ob- 
servations. 

In  addition,  the  September  issue  of 
Reader's  Digest  contains  an  article 
which  not  only  lists  the  dangers  of  air 
iwllution,  but  also  describes  progress 
that  has  been  made  in  some  areas  and 
could  be  made  in  others  if  public  opinion 
demanded  it. 

I  think  an  examination  of  these  arti- 
cles can  be  of  substantial  help  in  clari- 
fying the  issues  involved  in  the  control 
of  air  pollution,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  l>e  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Reader's  Digest,  September  1963] 
How  Polluted  Is  the  An  Abound  Us? 

(The  stuff  we  pour  into  the  air  we  breathe 
adds  up  to  a  major  hazard  for  city  dwellers. 
This  hopeful  study  shows  how  the  problem 
can  be  Ucked.) 

(By  Wolfgang  Langewiesche) 

People  can  have  clean  air  if  they  demand 
it.  The  remedies  for  air  pollution  are 
known;  they  need  only  to  be  applied.  Some 
cities  already  have  applied  them:  in  Pitts- 
burgh, the  housewife  now  washes  her  cur- 
tains twice  a  year,  instefui  of  once  a  week. 
St.  Louis  has  abolished  its  pall  of  smoke.  In 
London,  the  big  fog  of  December  1963  killed 
only  340  people  as  against  2,000  for  a  similar 
fog  in  1952.  And  Los  Angeles,  despite  a 
spectacular  increase  in  population  and  in- 
dustry, is  at  least  holding  its  own. 

But.  while  the  worst  places  are  getting 
better,  good  places  are  getting  bad.  It's  the 
shadow  side  of  prosperity  and  progress:  more 
power  used;  more  cars;  and  even  the  poor 
now  keep  warm.  In  Paris,  days  with  fog 
have  increased  in  our  lifetime  from  90  per 
year  to  150.  Metal  roofs  that  used  to  be 
good  for  20  years  now  last  only  5.  Lung 
cancer  is  on  the  increase.  In  Austria  and 
Italy,  the  beautiful  valleys  are  fUling  with 
smoke.  In  Rome,  the  picturesque  pines 
are  dying,  their  needles  coated  on  the  under- 
side by  an  oily  deposit  that  comes  from  the 
air. 

Everywhere  the  lungs  of  city  dwellers, 
which  should  be  pink  Inside,  &Te  black  with 
dirt. 

Different  cities  have  dilTerent  problems  be- 
cause of  different  climates  and  different 
fuels.  In  Los  Angeles,  the  main  problem  is 
automobile  exhaust.  In  London,  it's  coal 
smoke.  In  New  York  City,  it  is  ash  and 
smoke  from  burning  garbage.  Elsewhere  it's 
smoke  and  dust  and  smells  from  steel  mills, 
cement  works,  powerplants,  smelters,  oil 
refineries,  papwrmills,  chemical  plants. 
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Tbough  the  mixture  varlM  from  city  to 
city,  the  ingredlenU  %n  alwuys  mucb  tb« 
Mune.  Tberc  ar«  aoUd  partlclee — many  of 
th«m  too  ■mall  to  b«  seen;  bite  of  met&l. 
biu  of  stone,  blta  of  carbon  and  ash.  There 
are  droplete  of  oily  and  tarry  matter.  They 
float  in  the  air  almost  as  a  gas;  or  slowly 
fall  out,  coating  windshields,  vegetation — 
eTerythlng.  And  there  are  g^aes.  some  of 
them  Tlalble  or  smelly,  others  not  noticeable. 
Some  of  these  things  are  poisonous:  others 
are  merely  dirty.  Some  attack  stones  and 
metal.  Some  are  known  cancer  agents.  Some 
react  chemically  with  others  to  form  new 
poisons:  stuff  that  kills  vegetaUon.  cracks 
rubber  or  attacks  ladles'  stockings.  And  an 
of  thlB  dirt  la  put  Into  the  air  by  nobody 
elae  but  ua. 

Most  of  this  dirt  can  be  stopped  at  the 
source. 

Industrial  air  pollution  can  be  stopped  by 
fitting  the  right  kind  of  device.  For  In- 
stance, the  electroetatlc  precipitator.  It 
works  by  electromagnetic  attraction — the 
way.  In  school,  a  glass  rod  rubbed  with  silk 
picks  up  blta  of  paper.  Mounted  In  a  fac- 
tory chimney,  the  precipitator  picks  the  soot 
and  fly-aah  out  of  the  smoke.  Other  de- 
vices mix  the  escaping  gas^f^wlth  water  In 
a  whirling  cyclone,  or  run  tfiem  through  fll- 
terbags  like  thoee  of  a  vacuum  cleaner,  or 
expose  them  to  chemicals  which  capture  the 
nolaome  vapors.  Any  Industrial  operation 
can  be  made  virtually  smokeless,  odorleas  and 
duatfree.  All  It  takes  is  mooey — a  lot  of 
momey. 

Small  household  fires  are  harder  to  clean 
up.  The  open  fireplace,  which  still  heats 
most  homes  In  England.  Is  responsible  for 
most  of  the  smoke  problems  of  the  world's 
coal-bumlngest  country. 

To  clean  up  home  flrea  In  Kngland.  the 
Clean  Air  Act  of  1»5«  empowered  local  gov- 
ernments to  set  up  smoke-control  areas. 
These  are  parts  of  town  In  which,  quite  sim- 
ply, smoke  must  not  be  seen  to  come  from 
chimney*.  But  you  are  excused  11  you  bum 
coke  or  "smokeless"  coal.  To  bum  these. 
you  may  need  a  more  elaborate  grate  or  an 
enclosed  stove;  or  else  you  can  change  tb  gas 
or  electric  heat.  The  cost  of  the  conversion 
la  borne  90  percent  by  the  householder,  30 
percent  by  the  local  government.  40  percent 
by  the  National  Government.  Progress  is 
kliow — but  measurable.  In  London's  West 
Bnd  the  air  now  contains,  on  the  average, 
one-third  fewer  soot  and  ash  particles  than 

St.  Lools  riwin^  up  using  a  similar  meth- 
od, right  after  the  war.  by  passing  an  ordi- 
nance requiring  that  only  smokeless  coal 
could  be  fired  by  hand;  the  smoky  coal  may 
be  used  only  with  mechanical  stokers. 
Smoke  and  soot  are  a  sign  of  Incomplete 
comtnistlon — too  little  air.  With  enough  air 
and  a  hot-enough  fire,  smoke  will  bum,  but 
It  takes  the  forced-draft,  elaborate  furnaces 
at  Industry  to  do  It.  Ckial  was  classified; 
coal  dealers  were  licensed  and  forbidden  to 
sell  the  wrong  kind.  Inspectors,  Instead  of 
policing  and  annoying  everybody,  policed  the 
dealers'  delivery  books.  It  has  worked  like 
magic. 

But  visible  smoke  is  only  part  of  the  prob- 
lem. When  you  burn  coal,  or  coke,  or  heavy 
fuel  oil.  you  liberate  an  Invisible  gas — sul- 
fur dioxide.  This  gas  comes  out  of  the  mioet 
scientific  Industrial  plant  Just  as  it  ^oes 
"•)      out  of  sooty  household  fires. 

This  sulfur  gas  makes  building  stones 
crumble  and  eats  Into  metals.  What  It  does 
to  our  lungs  we  don't  know.  Where  it  can 
clinge  to  floating  bits  of  ash  and  soot,  it 
often  changes  into  a  chemically  even  more 
aggreslve  form,  sulfur  trlaxlds,  which  pene- 
trates deeply  Into  the  limgs.  There's  now 
a  O^man  and  an  American  process   being 


developed  that  takes  the  sulfur  out  of  the 
flue  gases  of  big  powerplants.  Both,  how- 
ever, will  be  expensive,  maybe  too  expensive. 
Los  Angeles  now  forbids  the  burning  of 
Bulfurous  fuel  oils  during  the  7  months 
of  the  smog  season.  Industry  then  shifts  to 
natural  gas.  Los  Angeles  U  lucky,  as  are 
other  V3.  clUes,  In  that  it  has  plenty  of 
cheap  natural  gas,  and  the  smog  season  Is  in 
sununer,  when  gas  Is  not  needed  for  house 
heating.  Eiu-ope  has  more  difflculty.  It  has 
not  yet  found  many  deposits  of  natural  gas. 
and  the  smog  season  Is  In  winter. 

The  British  wiU  soon  bring  natural  gas 
from  the  Sahara  by  ship.  The  French  are 
the  first  Europeans  to  store  gas  In  poro\is 
rock  layers  undergroxuid.  creating  artificial 
gas  wells.  The  use  of  natural  gas  where- 
ever  It  can  replace  coal  or  other  fuels  may 
help  clean  Eurc^>e's  air. 

But  now.  the  automobile.  The  bulk  of 
automobile  exhaust  Is  carbon  dioxide  and 
water  vapor — both  of  them  harmless.  Mixed 
in  with  this  is  carbon  monoxide,  a  deadly 
poison;  benzpyrene.  a  cancer  agent:  all  sorts 
of  other  fumes  produced  by  incomplete  com- 
bustion of  the  gasoline.  Add  fumes  from 
hot  and  half-burned  oil.  and  a  sloppage  (rf 
raw  gasoline.  All  this  we  breathe  as  we 
drive  in  each  other's  wake. 

There's  worse  to  come.  It  Is  what  happens 
to  automobile  exhaust  after  It  has  blown 
away  with  the  wind,  and  we've  forgotten 
about  It.  At  first  it  Is  invisible  and  un- 
smellable.  Then,  in  the  next  few  hours, 
under  the  Influence  of  sunlight  a  lot  of 
chemical  reactions  take  place  between  the 
oxygen  and  water  vapor  of  the  air.  the  half- 
burned  gasoline  vapors,  and  similar  pollut- 
ants from  other  sources.  Entirely  new  sub- 
stances form,  both  gases  and  submicroscopic 
dropleta.  with  chemical  names  and  chemical 
smells.  And  that  is  the  famous  smog  of  Los 
Angeles.  Photochemical  smog  Is  the  accu- 
rate name  for  It. 

This  stuff  Is  bad  In  an  entirely  new  way. 
It  sickens  trees  and  dam.iges  commercial 
crops.  It  Irritates  noses  and  lungs,  makes 
eyes  smart,  cracks  rubber  tires.  It  cuts  down 
visibility  and  spoils  what  once  was  a  para- 
dise on  earth.  It  Is  a  specialty  of  southern 
California  because  that  region  has  so  much 
sun&hlne,  and  a  car  for  Just  about  every 
adult.  But  you  see  photochemical  smog  now 
also  In  New  York.  Rome.  Parts,  even  In  Hono- 
lulu. It  has  damaged  growing  tobacco  In 
Connecticut,  vegetables  In  Maryland.  All 
it  takes  Is  a  windless  day.  a  lot  o<  traffic, 
and  simahlne. 

California  Is  trying  to  starve  the  smog 
of  its  raw  material  by  stopping  the  flow  of 
unburned  and  incompletely  burned  gaso- 
line vapors  into  the  air.  Automobile  exhaust 
can  be  cleaned  up  with  ease — in  the  labora- 
tory. Tou  simply  run  the  exhaust  gas 
throtigh  an  afterburner,  a  chamber  where 
the  unburned  or  half-burned  portions  of  It 
are  burned  up.  The  problem  Is  how  to  build 
the  same  Idea  into  a  practical  accessory  that 
will  do  It  on  an  auromoblle — one  that  costs 
no  more  than,  say,  $100.  lasts  at  least  10.- 
000  miles,  and  works  under  all  driving  con- 
ditions. 

So  determined  are  Califomlans  to  clean 
up  their  air  that  they  have  done  a  novel 
thing  In  lawmaking:  a  law  In  full  force  now 
requires  afterburners  on  all  new  cars  sold  In 
California — starting  a  year  after  a  special 
board  will  have  certified  at  least  two  such 
devices  as  practical. 

Another  California  law  Is  already  having 
effect.  The  smogmaking  fiunes  an  automo- 
bile spews  out  come  not  only  from  the  ex- 
haust pipe,  but  also  from  the  crankcase 
breather  tube,  hidden  under  the  hood.  Be- 
ginning this  ye«r,  new  ears  sold  in  Cali- 
fornia must  have  this  vent  eooneeted  to  tte 
air  intake  of  the  engine,  so  that  the  engiiM 


will  suck  these  fumes  back  Into  Itself  and 
bum  them  up.  In  response  to  this  Cali- 
fornia law,  all  American  cars,  for  all  mar- 
kets, now  how  this  arrangement.  Many  Eu- 
ropean makes  have  long  had  it. 

It  takes  not  only  smoke  to  make  a  smog, 
but  also  a  special  weather  setup.  The  air  is 
clear  on  days  when  upward  currents  can 
carry  the  smoke  away  to  high  levels,  and  thin 
It  out  In  the  vast  air  ocean.  The  air  geU 
thick  on  days  when  these  tipward  cvurents 
are  not  working.  What  stops  them?  Nor- 
mally the  air  aloft  is  colder  than  the  air  near 
the  ground.  Sometimes  this  normal  condi- 
tion is  reversed,  and  a  layer  of  wanher  air 
Ilea  aloft,  on  top  of  cooler  air.  Such  an 
"Inversion"  acts  as  a  Ud.  A  batch  of  smoke 
rising  from  a  chimney,  for  Instance,  the  mo- 
ment It  rises  into  a  warm-air  layer  finds  It- 
self cool  by  comparison,  has  no  lift,  and 
cannot  rise  farther.  All  the  smoke  gets 
trapped  below  the  Inveralon. 

The  most  dramatic  ot  all  air-pollution 
problems,  the  classic  London  fog.  Is  caused 
by  a  strong  Inversion  which  forms  very  low- 
only  300  or  400  feet  above  the  ground.  Be- 
low this  lid.  the  smoke  of  millions  of  coal- 
bumlng  fireplaces  Is  trapped  and  can  not  get 
out.  The  Inversion  usually  lasts  several 
days.  VlslbUity  goes  down  to  5  yards,  ofll- 
daily;  unofllclally,  you  cannot  see  your  own 
feet.  The  beastly  stuff  is  a  dirty  yeUow. 
Being  not  fog  but  almost  solid  ooal  smoke, 
it  comes  into  the  houses  and  does  not  dis- 
solve, as  real  fog  would. 

The  inversion  that  brings  on  Los  Angeles 
smog  Is  much  higher — about  2.500  to  4.000 
feet.  It  leaves  much  more  room  for  smoke 
to  dissipate.  But  It  is  persistent.  Elsewhere 
In  the  world,  an  inversion  lasts  a  few  days, 
then  Is  blown  away.  The  Southern  Cali- 
fornia inversion  can  be  there  day  and  night 
all  summor  long. 

Since  Inversions  cause  smog,  could  we  blow 
them  away?  Could  we  somehow  heat  dirty 
air  BO  It  will  balloon  away?  It  would  take 
too  much  energy — megatons  of  heat  every 
hour.  The  same  goes  for  "smoke  sewers" 
which  would  collect  smoke  and  lead  it  to  a 
superchhnney  high  on  a  mountain:  they 
would  cost  too  much.  Maybe  someday  we 
can  spray  chemicals  from  high-flying  air- 
planes to  clean  the  air. 

But.  for  the  present,  the  only  known  way 
to  clean  up  our  air  Is  to  put  less  smoke  Into 
it.  and  this  needs  the  compulsion  of  law. 

It's  much  like  taxes:  nobody  wanu  to  do 
his  share  If  he  cant  be  sure  that  everybody 
else  will  pay  up.  too.  Sovog  control  Is 
expensive.  A  catalytic  cracking  unit  In  a 
refinery  may  cost  97  million;  smog-control 
equipment  for  it  costs  $3  million.  An  open- 
hearth  furnace  in  a  steel  plant  nuty  oost 
•aoO.OOO;  smoke  oontrol  costs  another 
$150,000.  A  little  drydeanlng  shop  may 
need  a  $3,000  carbon  filter.  It  U  difficult  for 
a  business  to  go  voluntarily  to  such  expense. 
Industry,  therefore,  generally  fights  back: 
First  sgalnst  smoke-control  legislation  in 
general,  then  against  Its  detailed  provisions, 
then  against  their  enforcement.  The  argu- 
ments are  always  the  same:  "You  11  drive 
Jobs  out  of  town."  "It  will  price  our  product 
out  of  the  market."  "The  stuff  may  stink, 
but  you  can't  prove  that  it  is  a  menace  to 
health."  "We  have  been  making  smoke  here 
for  50  years.  Why  are  we  suddenly  the  vil- 
lain?" None  of  these  arguments  is  phony; 
some  make  good  points. 

Just  the  same,  where  public  opinion  la  de- 
termined, smog  control  vrlns.  The  fact  Is 
that  Industry  does  not  fight  back  very  hard. 
Often  a  company  is  quite  willing  to  be  com- 
pelled, provided  only  that  Its  competitors 
are  forced  to  go  to  the  same  expense.  In  the 
last  analysis.  If  Industrial  costs  rise  across 
the  board,  the  bill  Is  paid  by  the  public. 
And  the  rewards  are  very  greftt:  Apart  from 
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)M«lth  anglee  there's  the  effect  on  real  estate 
Taluee,  the  savings  in  cleaning  bills,  the  re- 
duction in  airline  delays,  and  the  overall 
effect  on  the  commtmlty. 

The  world's  most  smog-controlled  city  Is 
Los  Angeles.  Not  only  Is  there  that  seasonal 
prohlbltloo  of  sulfurous  fuels,  but  ev«-y 
other  source  of  pollution  is  covered,  too. 
In  Los  Angeles  you  can't  burn  refuse;  you 
can't  let  raw  gasoline  vapors  eecape  from 
storage  tanks;  you  can't  run  a  dry-cleaning 
shop,  printing  preas,  restaurant  kitchen,  dog- 
food  factory,  coffee  roasting  plant  without  a 
vapor  filter.  You  can't  even  make  dust.  Be- 
foff»  a  contractor  starts  an  earth-moving 
Job,  he  has  to  soak  the  ground  deeply  with 
water. 

Industry  has  greatly  cleaned  up,  at  enor- 
mous cost.  The  refineries  are  almost  odor- 
lees  and  smokeless.  The  Kaiser  steel  mill 
at  Fontana  Is  a  good  example  of  virtually 
emokelees  steel  making;  It  looks  dead  by  con- 
trast to  the  spectacular  belchlngs  of.  say. 
South  Chicago.  The  great  renuUning  dirt 
souroe  is  the  automobile,  and  the  law  about 
that  Is  already  in  force. 

All  this  may  sound  a  Uttle  ridiculous,  since 
Los  Angeles  Is  still  so  much  troubled.  But 
with  Its  difficult  climate  and  Its  enormous 
growth,  Los  Angeles  would  by  now  have  dis- 
aster days  if  Califomlans  acted  as  most  other 
people  aot.  If  Los  Angeles  can  hold  Its  own, 
other  clttoe  onn  have  their  air  crystal-clear. 

A  htudred  years  ago  the  dvillsed  world 
made  a  great  effort  to  get  clean  drinking 
water.  At  the  time,  this  seemed  unnecessary 
to  some,  impoaelble  to  others;  but  It  was 
done.    Now  the  world  vrants  clean  air. 

1     (From  Consumer  Bulletin,  September  19881 
'     The  Rolk  or  thi  Allergist  n»  thk  Battlx 
ASAiNST  An  Pollution 

(By  Frank  L.  Rosen,  M.  D.) 

In  many  respects  we  are  the  cleanest  people 
in  the  world.  Our  teeth  glisten  and  gleam. 
I  We  bathe  often  with  the  finest  soaps,  use 
i  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  deodorants  lest 
our  perspiration  offend — yet  the  air  we 
breathe  is  dirty.  And  in  this  dirt  there  to 
danger. 

Air  pollution,  a  major  peril  to  all  of  ua.  is  a 
far  greater  menace  to  our  allergic  patients. 
'  They  also  are  more  susceptible  to  variations 
in  weather,  and  changing  weather  factors 
themselves  may  Induce  asthma  without  the 
existence  of  any  air  pollution  problem.  When 
a  combination  of  both  factors  occurs,  then 
allergic  patients  are  hit  much  harder  than 
the  general  population. 

Epidemics  of  air  pollution  with  resultant 
bronchial  asthma,  bronchitis,  and  other  res- 
piratory and  cardiac  aggravations  have  been 
described  in  medical  literature  and  received 
wide  coverage  by  the  lay  press.  I  reported 
one  such  incident  In  New  Jersey  which  oc- 
curred in  November  1953.  The  Individual 
patient,  however,  who  gets  asthma,  bron- 
chitts.  running  nose,  biu-nlng  of  the  eyes, 
etc..  from  polluted  air,  has  received  remark- 
ably little  attention.  In  his  search  for  the 
cause  of  these  symptoms,  rarely  does  the 
general  physician  or  even  the  allergist  con- 
sider air  pollution  as  a  cause. 

The  menace  of  air  pollution  Is  great.  Yet, 
strangely  enough,  moet  people  consider  it  no 
more  than  a  minor  annoyance,  like  an  un- 
usual, irritating  odor  or  a  larger  laundry  bill, 
although  It  causes  losses  In  the  United  States 
estimated  at  $1.5  to  $11  billion  a  year.  We 
are  more  disturbed  by  locsl  sewage  problems, 
and  certainly  by  the  more  dramatic  but  less 
nnlwaUly  encountered  problem  of  cancer 
related  to  smoking. 

SB  pocxunoif  kcoac  ncpoaTAirr  thah 

BMOKIltOT 

Benapyrene  is  a  leading  ehemlcal  sub- 
stance  that  Is  blamed  as  a  cause  of  lung 
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cancer.  "It  was  estimated  that  the  average 
quantities  of  benzpyrene  Inhaled  by  persons 
exposed  for  a  year  ranged  Trom.  0.1  micro- 
gram In  a  State  forest  to  150  micrograms  in 
one  of  the  cities.  By  comparison,  It  was 
estimated  (In  a  DJ3.  Public  Health  Service 
publication)  that  a  person  smoking  one 
pack  of  cigarettes  dally  for  a  year,  might 
be  exposed  to  60  micrograms.  Thua.  a  person 
breathing  the  air  of  some  cities  over  a  year's 
time  might  inhale  as  much  benzpyrene  as 
from  smoking  two  packs  of  cigarettes  dally." 
Hoffman  and  Wynder  of  the  Sloan-Ketterlng 
Institute  for  Cancer  Research  have  reported 
finding  that  gasoline  engine  exhaust  gas 
condensate  contains  agente  that  promote 
tumors  on  mouse  skin.  Ita  tumor  activity 
was  compared  to  that  of  corresponding  con- 
centrates of  cigarette  smoke  condensate.  It 
was  found  that  the  tumor  potency  was  about 
two  times  higher  for  the  exhaiut  tar  than  for 
the  cigrnrette  smoke  condensate. 

Thus  one  can  see  that  air  pollution  is 
Just  as  important,  if  not  more  so,  than 
cigarette  smoking  In  the  causation  of  lung 
cancer.  Unfortunately,  one  can  give  up 
smoking  but  one  cannot  give  up  breathing 
polluted  air. 

an  pollution  noM  motos  vkhiclxs 

A  40-year-old  woman  moved  to  a  new 
home  within  a  block  of  a  heavily  traveled 
highway.  Her  asthma  attacks  Increased  in 
both  frequency  and  severity  and  were  re- 
lieved only  when  she  moved  u)  a  new  area. 

A  40-year-old  man  geta  asthma  attacks 
chiefly  on  his  way  to  work  and  coming  home 
from  work,  while  he  Is  in  heavy  traffic  sur- 
rounded by  noxious  fumes.  This  Is  such  a 
widespread  occurrence  that  It  Is  essential 
that  our  cars  be  equlp^;>ed  to  make  exhaust 
producta  Innocuous  or  nearly  so,  regardless 
of  cost.  During  New  York  City's  unprece- 
dented ban  on  nonessential  vehicles  during 
the  February  1961  blizzard,  air  pollution 
dropped  dramatically,  by  66  percent. 

An    POIXtmON    raOM    INDTTSrEIAL    rACTOIS 

I  have  several  patients  who  get  asthma 
attacks  on  days  when  the  wind  blows  a  pol- 
lutant from  a  nearby  factory.  I  also  have 
a  pyatient  who  gets  asthma  only  on  days  when 
a  nelghl>orlng  chemical  plant  makes  peni- 
cillin. The  meteorologist  at  a  nearby  air- 
port informed  me  that  many  people  who 
work  there  have  nasal  and  bronchial  symp- 
toms when  pollutante  are  blown  in  from  local 
industrial  areas  by  the  winds.  A  new  of- 
fender at  large  airports  is  the  Jet  plane. 
The  takeoff  of  one  commercial  Jetliner  has 
been  estimated  to  create  a  quantity  of  air 
pollution  equivalent  to  that  produced  by 
6.850  passenger  cars. 

In  Industrial  medicine  we  see  patienU 
whose  asthma  attacks  have  been  precipitated 
by  minute  concentrations  of  chemicals  in 
the  factory  air.  These  triggered  attacks  often 
persist  for  years,  causing  untold  headaches 
for  the  courte  in  compensation  cases. 

AIX    POLLUTION    FROM    SPEAT    AND    INSBCTICDXS 

Rachel  Carson,  in  her  recent  bestselllng 
book,  "Silent  Spring,"  dramatically  portrays 
the  universally  harmful  effecta  of  Insecticides 
and  sprays.  The  allergic  patient  suffers  to 
a  far  greater  extent  not  only  from  the  toxicity 
but  from  sensitization  reactions. 

Recently,  I  saw  a  9-year-old  boy  who  would 
come  home  with  asthma  after  attending  day 
camp.  At  first  I  thought  It  was  due  to  exer- 
tion or  exposure  to  pollens  and  molds  In  the 
fields.  I  later  found  that  these  factors  were 
not  the  cause,  but  that  he  had  been  exposed 
to  spray  In  the  area.  It  seems  that  many 
day  camps  q>ray  the  groimds  dally  with  in- 
■ectlcldes  before  camp  starts,  and  sufldent 
time  was  not  allowed  for  oomplete  dispersion 
of  the  vapor. 


AH  PCHXTmON  ROM  LKAT  BTTXIONO 

In  October,  In  the  suburbs,  leaf  btimlng 
becomes  a  menace  for  patianta  with  allergic 
respiratory  disease.  In  Mew  Jersey,  the  Ah* 
Pollution  Control  Code  states: 

"Prohibition  of  air  pollution:  No  person 
shall  cause,  suffer,  allow  or  permit  to  be 
emitted  into  the  outdoor  atmosphere  sub- 
stances In  quantities  which  ((hall  result  in 
air  pollution." 

Note  well,  however,  that  "open  burning  of 
plant  Ufe  grown  on  the  premises  Is  not  In- 
tended to  be  covored  by  this  code."  In  other 
words,  you  may  btim  your  own  leaves  in 
your  own  backyard,  even  if  your  neighbor 
geta  an  asthma  attack  from  the  smoke. 
Many  towns  have  passed  local  ordinances  pro- 
hibiting the  burning  of  leaves  because  of  a 
fire  or  pollution  hazard.  Other  towns  have 
passed  laws  that  such  burning  may  be 
stopped  If  it  Is  a  nuisance  to  a  neighbor. 
Certain  towns  in  New  Jersey.  Uke  many 
others  elsewhere,  do  nothing,  because  they 
say,  "We  cannot  afford  the  cartage  and  many 
people  will  not  use  the  leaves  for  compost." 

The  allergist  must  take  the  lead  in  warn- 
ing the  health  officers,  the  physicians,  and 
the  public  as  to  the  dangers  that  leaf  burn- 
ing adds  to  the  air  pollution  problem. 

An  p(nx.xniON  raoic  kagwbed  poluoi 

Unfortunately,  a  patient  may  listen  to  the 
poUen  count  on  the  radio,  read  It  in  the 
newspkapers  and.  If  It  is  hi^  his  symptoms 
are  increased  by  the  power  of  suggestion. 
Often  these  pollen  counta  are  taken  many 
miles  from  his  environment,  and  have  little 
relationship  to  the  count  in  his  immediate 
area.  It  is  the  pollen  that  is  in  his  own 
environment  that  is  important. 

I  have  a  large  framed  ptcture  of  a  rag- 
weed plant  In  my  examining  room.  Not  long 
ago,  I  saw  a  30-year-old  woman  vrlth  severe 
hay  fever  symptoms  who  looked  at  the  pic- 
ture and  asked.  "Is  this  ragweed?  Does  this 
cause  my  hoy  fever?  It's  growing  very  high 
right  outside  my  bedroom  window.  It  even 
comes  into  the  bedroom."  She  was  getting 
a  f>ollen  count  of  thousands  when  the  re- 
ported count  was  ten.  Her  symptoms 
cleared  dramatically  v^hen  her  husbaiM 
cleared  up  the  backyard. 

Meteorologic  factors  are  Just  as  pertinent 
as  the  amount  of  pcrilen  produced.  The 
pollen  Lb  borne  on  the  wind,  and  Ita  direction 
Is  of  primary  Importance.  Tor  example,  hay 
fever  patlenta  who  live  in  shore  areas  do  wen 
on  days  with  an  ocean  breese,  but  with  a 
land  breeze  their  symptoms  are  similar  to 
those  of  their  inland  brothers  in  distress. 
Pollen  can  blow  into  a  community  from  100 
miles  distant.  So  local  laws,  even  If  they  are 
strictly  enforced,  do  comptu^tivdy  little  to 
cut  down  the  amount  of  poUen  in  the  air. 

WHAT  CAN  AU.S3MI8TS  ACTDAIXT   DO  ABOTTT  An 
POLLUTION? 

We  can  think  about  air  pollution  as  a 
cause  of  symptoms  of  many  of  our  patlenta. 
I  am  convinced,  after  being  in  the  practice 
of  allergy  for  26  years,  that  many  asthmatics 
are  wrongly  labeled  psychosomatic,  when 
their  trouble  is  actually  coming  from  pol- 
luted air.  Studies  are  now  going  on  in  Los 
Angeles,  New  Orleans,  Nashville,  and  other 
cities  to  determine  the  effect  of  air  pollution 
on  bronchial  asthma.  Far  more  work  of  this 
nature  is  needed. 

The  JJ3.  Public  Health  Service,  the  State, 
dty.  and  county  health  departmenta  are 
eager  to  co(^>erato  with  us,  but  allergista 
must  be  the  ones  to  Inform  them  of  the 
particular  problems  of  the  allergic  patient. 
We  must  initiate  interdisciplinary  confer- 
ences where  we  can  exchange  information 
with  health  officers,  engineers,  botanista.  ete. 
After  all,  our  patients  are  more  susceptible 
than  anyone  else  to  air  pollution  factors,  and 
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th«  more  we  learn  about  tbls  subject  the 
more  we  can  do  to  make  tbelr  environment^ 
and  that  of  aU  the  rest  of  ua — a  healthier  and 
more  pleaaant  place  to  live  In. 

We  have  taken  great  strides  In  other  fields 
of  preventive  medicine,  but  we  are  only  be- 
ginning to  grapple  with  the  vital  problem  of 
air  pollution.  The  air  Is  a  giant  open  sewer, 
and  since  we  have  no  choice  but  to  breathe 
it,  It  Is  high  time  we  paid  some  attention  to 
the  garbage  we  spew  into  It. 

AODmONAL  POINTS  VBOM  DB.   BOSXM'S  ATLANTIC 

crrr  papex.  read  bkfokk  a  sxssion  or  thk 

AMXaiCAN    MXSICAL   ASSOCIATION 

Medical  evidence  has  been  piling  up  In  the 
past  few  years  that  air  pollution  Is  deadly — 
it  can  kill  you  quickly,  as  It  did  4.000  In  Lon- 
don In  1  week  In  December  1952,  or  400  In  a 
week  in  December  1962.  It  can  kill  you 
slowly  with  an  earlier  death  from  prolonged 
chronic  Illness  like  lung  cancer,  bronchial 
asthma,  chronic  bronchitis  or  emphysema. 

THX     MOTOB     VZmCLX    AND    ASK    POLLUTION 

Motor  vehicles  cause  60  to  80  percent  of  the 
pollution  problem  In  cities.  "I  thought  they 
had  something  to  put  on  a  car  now  so  that 
it's  harmless,"  Is  a  remark  I  hear  frequently. 
The  comment  refers  to  the  crankcase  ven- 
tilating device  (blowby).  It  seems  to  me 
that  the  public  Is  being  lulled  Into  a  false 
sense  ot  security  with  this  mechanism. 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  practical  solution  has 
yet  been  achieved  for  the  tail  pipe  exhaust, 
which  is  responsible  for  at  least  70  percent 
orthe  air  pollution  from  motor  vehicles. 

LBAT  BUBNING 

"liBst  year  at  least  one  and  possibly  two 
deaths  were  reported  In  local  papers  of  asth- 
matic children  who  died  after  Inhaling  the 
smoke  of  burning  leaves,"  says  a  Long  Island, 
N.Y..  physician. 

I  HE    BAGWZXD   PBOBLZM 

In  a  letter  to  the  New  York  Times,  dated 
August  2,  1969,  Dr.  Louis  Mamelok  stated, 
"Many  years  ago,  after  the  first  frost,  when 
hay  fever  sufferers  (in  New  York  City) 
stopped  snees&ing,  their  symptoms  returned. 
T^ie  cause  was  a  windstorm  from  Louisiana, 
bringing  ragweed  ;x>llen  from  an  area  where 
frost  had  not  appeared  yet." 

A  booklet  on  hay  fever  revised  by  the 
Allergy  Poundatlon  of  America  in  August 
1962,  states,  "The  seed  of  ragweed  may  He 
dormant  In  the  soli  for  20  years,  so  that  weed 
eradication  must  be  continued  for  many  suc- 
cessive seasons." 

The  Air  Pollution  Ckxle  of  my  own  State. 
New  Jersey  (January  1963) ,  certainly  gives 
authority  for  eradication  of  ragweed. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.    The  biU 

is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendments  to  be  offered, 
the  Chair  places  before  the  Senate  the 
House  bill,  which  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clerk.  A  bill   (HJl. 
6518)  to  improve,  strengthen,  and  accel- 
erate prc^rams  for  the  prevention  and* 
abatement  of  air  pollution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
House  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BlUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
in  the  House  bill,  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  text  of  8.  432.  as  amended. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 
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The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  &a- 
grossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  6518)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill 
was  passed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motipn  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to^  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  \ 

The  PRESIDINCrOFPICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  bill,  S.  432.  is  in- 
definitely postponed. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  on  its  amendment 
and  request  a  conference  with  the  House 
of  Representatives  thereon,  and  that  the 
Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Maine. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Chair  appointed  Mr.  MxraKiK.  Mr.  Ran- 
dolph. Mr.  Mo6s,  Mr.  Mrcalt.  Mr. 
BoGGs,  and  Mr.  Pearson  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
my  intention  to  call  up  another  bill,  on 
which  I  understand  the  debate  will  not 
take  too  much  time.  Before  I  do  so.  I 
would  be  derelict  in  my  duties  and  re- 
sponsibilities if  I  did  not  commend  the 
diistinguished  Junior  Senator  from  Maine. 
In  this  session  he  has  reported  to  the 
Senate  two  extremely  worUiwhile  bills, 
among  others,  one  having  to  do  with 
water  pollution,  and.  today,  the  bill  hav- 
ing to  do  with  air  pollution.  He  is  to  be 
commended  for  the  initiative  and  con- 
sideration he  has  shown  with  respect  to 
these  two  most  difBcult  problems.  The 
same  goes  for  the  distinguished  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Boccsl. 

All  members  of  the  subcommittee  and 
of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
which  reported  the  bill  to  the  Senate, 
are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  Senate 
and  the  country.  A  special  vote  of 
thanks  should  go  to  the  distinguished 
Presiding  Officer,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  RiBicorr],  who.  as  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
did  so  much  to  get  these  programs 
started,  and  deserves  great  credit. 


AMENDMENT  OF  HOUSING  ACT  OF 
1954 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  622.  Sen- 
ate Joint  Resolution  129. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (S.J.  Res.  129)  to  amend  section 
702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  in- 
crease the  amount  available  to  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Administra- 
tor for  advances  for  planned  public 
works. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  tp  the  present  consideration  of 
the  biU? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  take  a  very  brief  period  of  time 
to  give  a  short  explanation  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  seeks  to  amend,  by  additional 
authorization,  section  702  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954.  This  section,  providing  for 
advances  for  public  works  planning,  was 
written  into  law  in  1954.  The  first  ap- 
propriation was  made  the  following  year, 
and  appropriations  have  been  made  each 
year  since  that  time.  The  total  authori- 
zation to  date  has  been  $58  million.  All 
of  that  amoTint  has  been  appropriated 
except  $2  million,  and  that  $2  million  is 
carried  in  the  current  Independent  offices 
appropriation  bill  as  it  passed  the  House. 

The  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency recommended  that  the  authoriza- 
tion be  increased  by  an  additional  $10 
million.  The  administration  had  re- 
quested $18  million,  but  the  committee 
reconunended  $10  million.  The  purpose 
of  the  bill  is  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  the  additional  $10  million. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  op- 
pose the  passage  of  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 129.  Tlie  Community  Facilities  Ad- 
ministration advances  for  public  works 
planning  program  is  becoming  one  of 
the  most  popular  of  Federal  programs — 
and  well  it  should. 

Under  the  advances  for  public  works 
planing  program.  Community  Facilities 
Administration  provides  Interest-free 
loans — interest-free  planning  money — 
for  public  works  projects.  Practically 
every  non-Federal  public  agency  is 
eligible  to  borrow  the  money.  Repay- 
ment to  Community  Facilities  Adminis- 
tration Is  not  necessary  if  the  project 
work  does  not  go  into  construction.  If 
the  borrowing  public  agency  decides  to 
construct  only  a  portion  of  the  project,' 
only  that  corresponding  pwrtion  of  the 
advanced  pl£inning  cost  must  be  repaid 
to  Community  Facilities  Administration. 
So  there  are  three  repayment  practices  in 
effect: 

First,  the  money  does  not  have  to  be 
paid  back  at  all. 

Second,  only  a  part  of  it  has  to  be 
paid  bcu;k. 

Third,  the  money  that  is  paid  back  Is 
interest  free — that  is,  interest  free  to  the 
borrowing  agency,  not  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

Also,  do  not  forget  the  grand  prize  if 
the  project  is  lucky  enough  to  be  the 
recipient  of  an  accelerated  public  works 
program  grant.  In  this  case,  the  entire 
project  can  be  constructed  at  Federal 
Government  expense. 

All  kinds  of  planned  projects  are  avail- 
able for  these  interest-free  advances, 
even  recreation  facilities.  I  hope  Com- 
munity Facilities  Administration  does 
not  begin  to  compete  with  other  Govern- 
ment agencies  and  go  into  the  bowling 
alley  and  ski-lift  businesses. 

The  financing  for  the  advances  for 
public  works  planning  program  is  pro- 
vided from  a  revolving  fund.  The  In- 
terest-free advances  that  are  repaid  are 
returned  to  the  revolving  fund  and  spent 
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again.  However,  the  revolving  fund  has 
not  been  revolving  fast  enough.  It  is 
impossible  for  it  to  do  so  when  money 
Is  offered  free  to  communities  large  and 
small,  urban  and  rural,  throughout  the 
country. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  129  providefi 
for  an  increase  of  $10  million  authoriza- 
tion for  the  advances,  for  public  works 
planning  program.  Community  Facili- 
ties Administration  requested  $1B  million 
for  this  fiscal  year.  It  supported  the  re- 
quest by  facts  and  figures.  At  present 
there  is  a  backlog  of  applications  for  the 
free  money  in  the  amount  of  $16.5  mil- 
lion. Community  Facilities  Administra- 
tion would  like  to  process  those  applica- 
tions immediately.  I  suppose,  so  that 
another  $16.5  million  in  applications,  or 
$20  or  $30  million,  can  be  accepted  and 
processed  next  year.  I  am  not  pulling 
these  latter  figures  out  of  the  air.  The 
budget  program  level  for  Community 
Facilities  Administration  for  fiscal  1964 
is  $25  million. 

Thus,  the  following  situation  exists: 
HHFA  offices  throughout  the  country 
and  CFA  fieldmen  stand  ready  and  will- 
ing to  accept  applications  for  free  money 
from  communities  throughout  their  area. 
The  applications  are  accepted;  but  alas, 
there  is  no  money.  So  what  does  the 
community  do?  It  gets  up  in  arms.  It 
wants  to  know  why  its  application  does 
not  get  the  community  the  free  money, 
as  it  did  for  its  neighbors.  CFA  has  the 
answers.  One  can  imagine  what  is  said: 
"There  is  no  money,  but  when  Congress 
authorizes  and  appropriates  some,  you 
will  get  yours." 

Then  the  mail  becomes  heavy:  "Our 
applications  for  free  money  have  been 
accepted,"  the  local  communities  say,  "so 
please  vote  for  more  money  for  the  whole 
program  so  that  we  can  get  ours." 

I  an\  not  being  critical  of  CFA*s  per- 
sonnel or  its  office  operation.  Every 
question  I  have  asked  of  CFA  has  been 
answered  in  a  thorough,  detailed,  and 
apparently  conscientious  manner.  They 
have  always  been  most  cooperative.  I 
am  worried  about  how  far  the  advances 
for  public  works  planning  program  could 
conceivably  go.  I  am  worried  about  its 
inherent  tendency  to  stifle  and  discour- 
age local  public  initiative — the  initiative 
of  communities  to  make  their  own  pisuis 
and  to  solve  their  own  problems. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  one  more 
instance  of  the  Federal  Government,  by 
a  calculated  effort,  reducing  commu- 
nities to  the  status  of  dependency  on  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  extent  that 
their  sense  of  Individual,  local  initiative 
and  responsibility  is  being  destroyed.  It 
is  my  fervent  hope  that  this  measure  will 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Texas  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  ' 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  many 
of  the  views  expressed  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas  are  shared  not  only  by  me, 
but  by  many  other  people  throughout 
the  coimtry  as  well.  As  a  result,  I  have 
been  examining  into  the  program  as  pre- 
sented to  see  if  any  of  its  phases  might 
be  changed  or  corrected,  or  any  of  its 


problems  solved.  I  have  not  been  able 
to  ascertain  how  this  money  can  be  kept 
in  the  advance  planning  stage  and  at  the 
same  time  be  free  if  it  is  not  used.  If  it 
is  to  be  used  for  advanced  planning,  pre- 
sumably the  money  will  be  needed.  If  it 
does  not  come  through  in  the  form  of 
construction,  there  is  very  little  that  can 
be  done  to  have  it  paid  back.  Otherwise, 
presumably,  application  would  not  have 
been  made  for  the  money  from  CFA. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  perfect  oppor- 
tunity is  afforded  to  put  more  sense  into 
the  Government  loan  program,  regard- 
less of  the  type  of  program.  So  I  have 
prepared  an  amendment  which  would 
provide  that  any  loan  which  is  made  to 
a  local  conununity.  and  which  then  goes 
through  the  construction  process  and  is 
repaid,  must  bear  interest  from  the  time 
of  the  advance  at  the  cost  of  the  money 
to  the  Government.  This  would  solve 
one  problem. 

What  would  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  has  been  so  kind  as  to 
yield  to  me  temporarily,  think  of  that 
type  of  approach? 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  suggested  an  eminently  reason- 
able and  sound  approach. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  At  this  point,  if  the  Senator 
from  Texas  has  finished,  I  should  like 
to  obtain^^e  floor  In  my  own  right,  so 
that  I  may  offer  an  amendment. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

At  the  end  of  the  joint  resolution,  insert 
a  new  section,  as  follows: 

•*S«c.  2.  Section  702(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of   1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(c)  Advances  uzMler  this  section  to  any 
public  agency  shall  be  repaid  by  such  agency 
when  the  construction  of  the  public  works 
is  undertaken  or  started:  Provided,  That  if 
the  public  agency  undertakes  to  construct 
only  a  portion  of  a  planned  public  work  it 
shall  repay  such  proportionate  amount  of 
the  advances  relating  to  the  public  work  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  equi- 
table. Any  advance  or  part  thereof  required 
to  be  repaid  shall  bear  Interest  from  the 
date  the  advance  was  made  to  the  date  con- 
struction is  undertaken  or  started  at  a  rate 
determined  by  the  Administrator  which  shall 
be  not  more  than  the  higher  of  ( 1 )  3  per  cen- 
tum per  annimi,  or  (2)  the  total  of  one-half 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum  added  to  the 
higher  of  2»4  per  centum  or  the  average  an- 
nual Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing  ob- 
ligations of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  fiscal  year  next  preceding  the 
date  of  the  making  of  the  advance:  Provided, 
however.  That,  in  the  event  repayment  is 
not  made  promptly,  the  unpaid  stim  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  8  per  centum 
per  annum  from  the  date  of  the  Govern- 
ment's demand  for  repayment  to  the  date 
of  pwiyment  thereof  by  the  public  agency'." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  really  make  only  two 
changes  in  existing  law.  The  first 
change  provides  that  any  advance  funds 
to  be  repaid  under  existing  law  shall  bear 
interest  at  the  average  interest  rate 
charged  by  the  Obvemment  or  that  is 
charged   to   the   Government   now   for 


bonds  scdd  for  a  maturity  period  of  10 
years.  ♦ 

The  other  change  is  in  the  penalty 
rate  which  was  estal^ished  in  cases  in 
which  repayments  were  not  made 
nromptly.  It  was  4  percent  previously, 
and  I  propose  to  change  the  rate  from 
4  to  6  percent.  The  reason  for  the 
change  upward  is  that  Interest  pay- 
ment— this  is  on  advances  that  are  re- 
quired to  be  repaid  at  the  present  matu- 
rity— will  be  in  the  neighborhood  of  4 
percent.  It  seemed  to  me  that  the  pen- 
alty rate  for  not  paying  when  payment 
was  due  should  at  least  be  higher  than 
the  interest  rate.  That  is  the  real  reason 
for  this  proposed  change. 

There  are  certain  factors  that  should 
be  explained.  Out  of  a  total  of  $58  mil- 
lion that  has  been  appropriated  for  the 
advance  planning  program,  $52.6  million 
has  been  disbursed,  according  to  the 
schedule  on  page  6  of  the  report,  as  of 
July  31,  1963.  Advances  repaid  have 
amounted  to  $22.3  million.  Not  a  single 
one  of  those  advances  has  borne  any 
interest. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  at  a  time 
when  the  Government  is  having  constant 
and  recurring  deficits  and  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  said  no  later  than 
yesterday  that  the  national  debt  limit 
nxight  easily  have  to  be  raised  to  $330 
billion  in  1966,  we  should  continue  goin« 
ahead  with  a  spending  program  without 
even  requiring  the  recipients  of  the  so- 
called  benefits  of  the  Federal  spending 
to  repay  the  cost  to  the  general  taxpay- 
ers of  the  money  advanced — because  the 
general  taxpayers  pay  that  cost  to  the 
Government;  on  any  occasion  when  Gov- 
ernment money  is  loaned,  the  general 
taxpayers  are  actually  lending  it  to  the 
community  involved,  which  is  getting  the 
benefit  of  the  money,  and  should  pay  the 
cost  of  the  money  to  the  general  tax- 
payers, 

Ihat  is  what  I  am  trying  to  provide 
for — plus  a  charge  of  the  usual  one-half 
of  1  percent  for  administrative  costs,  as 
recommended  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  in  order  to  pay  for  the  adminis- 
trative costs. 

I  hope  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  willing  to  accept  the 
ammdment. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFT  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  jrield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  modify  his  amendment 
so  as  to  make  it  comply  with  the  existing 
law  in  regard  to  public  facility  loans? 
There  is  very  little  uifference  in  the  in- 
terest rate-— probably  less  than  one- 
eighth  of  1  percent.  I  believe.  I  refer  to 
the  rate  called  for  by  section  203  of  the 
housing  amendments  of  1955.  In  other 
words,  this  formula  is  already  set  out 
in  the  law. 

If  the  Senator  from  Colorado  wishes 
me  to  do  so.  I  shall  read  a  part  of  that 
act.  The  formula  for  interest  charges 
may  be  found  in  two  places.  First  let 
me  read  the  requirements  by  the  HHFA 
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Administrator  on  interest  paym< 
the  Treasurer : 

Such  notes  or  other  obligations  shall  be&r 
Interest  at  a  rate  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  TYeasury  which  shall  be  not  more 
than  the  higher  of  (1)  2Vi  per  centiim  per 
annum,  or  (2)  the  average  annual  Interest 
rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obligations  of 
the  United  States  then  forming  a  part  of  the 
public  debt  as  computed  at  the  end  of  the 
fiscal  year  next  preceding  the  Issuance  by 
the  Administrator  and  adjusted  '  to  the 
nearest  one-eighth  of  1  per  centum. 

Now  let  me  read  the  formula  for  in- 
terest charges  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator to  the  community : 

The  Interest  rate  shall  be  not  more  than 
the  higher  of  (A)  3  per  centum  per  annum 
or  (B)  the  total  of  1  per  cent\im  per  annum 
added  to  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the 
Administrator  on  funds  obtained  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

It  makes  a  difference  of  approximately 
one-eighth  of  1  percent  in  the  interest 
rate.  That  formula  is  already  in  the  law 
which  relates  to  public  facilities.  After 
all,  that  Is  the  formula  the  communities 
are  accustomed  to.  The  interest  formula 
for  college  housing  loans  is  based  on 
the  same  concept. 

So  if  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will 
consent  to  that  modification  of  his 
amendment,  I  shall  certainly  have  no 
reluctance  whatsoever  in  accepting  his 
amendment  as  thus  modified. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  First,  let  me  say  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
that,  personally.  I  am  not  in  favor  of 
the  formula  now  used  in  connection  with 
college  housing  and  now  in  the  Com- 
munities Facilities  Construction  Act,  for 
the  reason  that  it  does  not  return  to  the 
Treasury  the  cost  of  the  money  to  the 
general  public,  when  the  money  is  bor- 
rowed in  order  to  provide  funds  for  com- 
munities which  will  use  them.  I  believe 
that  both  in  connection  with  this  bill  and 
in  connection  with  other  bills  which  in- 
clude lending-rate  formulas,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PROXJORXI  objected  to  some  of  the  pro- 
visions in  regard  to  computation  of  the 
Interest  rate,  and  suggested  that  we 
should  use  the  formula  proposed 'in  my 
amendment.  This  is  one  reason  why  I 
wish  to  have  provision  made  for  a  for- 
mula which  will  establish  a  pattern  to  be 
followed  throughout  the  lending  opera- 
tions of  the  Government,  and  iJkds  will 
pay  back  to  the  Oovemment  at  lesist  the 
cost  to  it — which  is  all  I  am  requesting; 
I  am  not  proposing  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment make  a  profit  from  these  trans- 
actions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  believe  the 
formula  now  in  the  law  does  that.  In 
connection  with  loans  to  communities 
one -half  of  1  percent  is  added  to  the 
rate  charged  by  the  Treasurer.  I  read 
the  formula  by  means  of  which  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  makes  the  money 
available  to  the  agency.  The  agency  in 
turn  charges  an  additional  one-half  of  1 
percent.  That  provision  is  found  in  the 
preceding  subsection.  The  actual  cost 
to  the  community  under  the  formula 
provided  at  the  present  time  would  thus 
be  3%  percent. 

I  understand  that  the  formula  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  proposes  prob- 
ably would  be  4  percent  or  probably  a  lit- 


tle less  than  4  percent.  So  there  is  very 
little  difference  between  the  two;  and 
the  formula  provided  by  existing  law 
does  pay  to  the  Treasury  the  cost  of  the 
money  loaned.  In  fact,  the  Government 
makes  a  little  profit  from  the  trans- 
actions, and  this  formula  is  already  be- 
ing used.  So  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  accept  this  modification 
of  his  amendment. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
wonder  whether  at  this  time  I  may  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  may  be  allowed  to  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quoriun,  without  losing 
his  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  IX)MINICK.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  suggested  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  DomNicKl  that  if  he  would 
modify  his  amendment  in  accordance 
with  the  present  formula.  I  would  be 
willing  to  accept  it.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  he  Is  willing  to  do  that,  and 
I  send  it  to  the  desk  and  ask  to  have  it 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated 
for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end 
of  the  joint  resolution  it  is  proposed  to 
insert  a  new  section  as  follows: 

Skc.  2.  Section  702(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  Advances  under  this  section  to  any 
public  agency  shall  be  repaid  by  such  agen- 
cy when  the  construction  of  the  public  works 
Is  lindertaken  or  started:  Provided.  That  If 
the  public  agency  undertakes  to  construct 
only  a  portion  of  a  planned  public  work  it 
shall  repay  such  proportionate  amount  of 
the  advances  relating  to  the  public  work  as 
the  Administrator  determines  to  be  equitable. 
Any  advance  or  part  thereof  required  to  be 
repaid  shall  bear  Interest  from  the  date  the 
advance  was  made  to  the  date  construction 
Is  undertaken  or  started  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  Administrator  which  shall  be  not 
more  than  the  higher  of  (1)  3  per  centimi 
per  annum,  or  (2)  the  total  of  one-half  of 
1  f>er  centum  per  annum  added  to  the  higher 
of  2V^  per  centum  or  the  average  annual  In- 
terest rate  on  all  Interest-bearing  obliga- 
tions of  the  United  States  then  forming  a 
part  of  the  public  debt  as  computed  at  the 
end  of  the  Oscal  year  next  preceding  the  date 
of  the  making  of  the  advance:  Provided, 
however.  That,  In  the  event  repayment  Is 
not  made  promptly,  the  unpaid  sum  shall 
bear  Interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per  centum 
per  annvun  from  the  date  of  the  Govern- 
ment's demand  for  repayment  to  the  date  of 
payment  thereof  by  the  public  agency." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I  ac- 
cept the  modification. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 


ment of  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as 
modified. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  I  thai* 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  proposing  what  I  consider  to  be  a 
vast  improvement  on  the  measure.  He 
has.  I  believe.  Improved  it  considerably 
and  made  it  far  more  acceptable. 

However,  this  does  not  obviate  my  op- 
position to  the  measure.  The  fact  still 
remains  that  the  advances  for  public 
works  planning  programs  proffer  free 
money,  in  many  instances,  which  does 
not  have  to  be  repaid.  I  believe  that 
sometimes  encourages  planning  on  the 
part  of  a  community  under  Federal 
auspices,  rather  than  a  community  tak- 
ing its  own  initiative  and  financing  its 
own  program. 

I  still  believe  it  has  the  objection  of 
rendering  communities  too  dependent  on 
the  Federal  Government.  I  shall  there- 
fore vote  against  the  measure,  even 
though  I  wholeheartedly  support  the 
amendment  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado  I  Mr.  DoionickI. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  well  appreciate  the  reservations  that 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has.  and  I  share 
a  great  many  of  them.  I  also  have  been 
active  in  my  own  local  community.  I 
have  served  in  several  different  capac- 
ities, in  the  process  of  trying  to  plan  what 
the  community  developments  will  be  for 
community  facilities  of  all  kinds. 

There  are  many  areas,  even  in  my  own 
State,  where  it  becomes  difficult  to  find 
the  necessary  funds  unless  a  program  of 
the  kind  proposed  is  available. 

I  am  not  so  sure  this  is  the  only  pro- 
gram that  should  be  available,  or  that  it 
is  the  best  program ;  but  it  is  the  only  one 
we  have  at  the  moment.  I  am  perfectly 
willing,  with  this  amendment,  to  supixjrt" 
the  program  for  this  year  until  something 
better  can  be  devised. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  share  the  feelings 
expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. It  is  the  smaller  communities  that 
are  able  to  avail  themselves  of  this  pro- 
gram, and  therefore  to  plan  and  put  into 
effect  badly  needed  community  pro- 
grams. 

I  am  indebted  to  both  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick]  for 
their  cooperation.  I  fully  understand 
the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from  Texas. 
I  believe  that  as  he  examines  the  record 
of  what  has  been  accomplished,  and  as 
he  visits  around  in  his  own  State,  he  will 
see  how  much  good  has  been  done  by  this 
progrson. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  f 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  am  well  aware  that 
there  are  about  30  applications  pending 
from  my  State  at  the  present  time,  but 
the  program  is  not  necessarily  good 
merely  because  some  communities  would 
benefit  from  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  intend  it 
that  way. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  tables 
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lowing  how  this  tutwriim  has  been  car- 
ried out.  Tlie  first  table  shows  the  ad- 
ranees   made   under   the   program  by 


States  and  the  second  shows  lists  of  cities 
in  my  State  of  Alabama  which  hare 
participated  under  the  program. 


There  being  no  objeetion,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoib, 
as  follows: 


Tablb  Vl-7. — Net  ad»ance*  for  public  toorkt  planning  approved 
by  StaU*  durinn  calendar  year  I96t  arid  eumxiloAxve  throtigh 
Dec.  St,  lOeS 


Program  of  advance*  for  public  worke  planning,  State  of  Alabamm 

APPBOVBD  PR0JBCT8— ACTIVB 


State 


Alabama 

AlMka 

Arliooa .. 

Arkansas .. 

CaUtenla. 

Coteado 

Conneetlout 

Detawara 

Dtotrtot  of  Cohnnbla. 

riorkia 

Oeorgte ,.. 

HawaU 

Idaho 

nilMls 

IndlBDa .. 

Iowa ^. 

KSMM 

KsBtudcy 


ri-t;:: 


Marylaod ^ 

MasMehuwtts.... 

Mlehipkn 

MInnrsots        ... 


MtstasippL. 
MtSMuri 


Mootana. 

Nebraska 4^. 

Nevada _— — .k,.. 

New  Hampshire .^..^. 

New  Jersey -.4.1- 

New  Mezloo ....'.....44.. 

New  York Jf. 

North  CaroUna 4.^. 

North  Dakota. .._. 

Ohk> ^. 

Oklahoma 

Orecon ...... — .........J... 

PeoiisylTaala„ ..... j.^.. 

Rhode  UaBd ^. 

South  Carottna. 

South  IHkoU ., 

Teias 4^. 

Utah IT. 

Va 


WaahlnctoD . 

West  Vinlntk.. 

WlaooDain. 

Wyomlnc 

Puerto  lUes 

VlTKin  Mands.. 


::::::::3:: 


Total  (netapfiroTals). 


January  throodi 
December  1063 


Number  of 
proieots 


10 
U 

4 
» 
U 

7 
II 


10 
8 
2 
6 

U 
1 

s 

23 
6 

n 

20 

6 

18 

« 

S 

U 

11 

17 


2 

10 
» 

1 

20 


2 
1 

M 

•4 

2 

1 


6 
10 

6 
11 

S 
22 
If 

1 


Amoont 


>412,7S6 

428,206 

02,888 

isi,  sr 

800,083 

48,611 

267,864 


142,100 
2».1>2 

78,126 

75.880 

121.076 

S.000 

00.686 
147.686 

22,400 
472,048 
284.400 

86,378 
201,063 
172,027 
134,300 
122.610 
174,248 
161,888 


•0.000 

1,881,182 

10,000 

008,119 

•6.026 


186. 7U 

2,2U 

857. 200 

1,801^  006 

42.200 

9.2U 


07,183 

208,804 

72,400 

464.428 

06,800 

1,  440. m 

MO,  117 

0,000 


1.0f7,OM) 


14.280,«06 


LooatloD 


Cumulative  throogh 
Dec.  81,  1062 


Number  ol 
projecu 


ao 

46 
60 
40 
322 
U 
41 

1 

1 
06 
28 

6 
22 
07 
10 
26 
72 
27 
118 
40 
36 
06 
•4 
28 
37 
26 
141 

2 
11 

a 

111 

3 
•4 
31 


61 

4 

106 

218 

0 

12 

3 

23 

81 

10 

76 

20 

130 

44 

12 

8 

0 


%606 


Amount 


1, 


1, 


1, 


760,010.00. 

310,468.26 

736,88167 

238,782.00 

423,482.40 

168, 661. 70 

686,7aa34 

14.206.87 

27.800.00 
327, 633. 16 
087.308.06 
106.831.40 
174,700.84 
732.873.00 
384. 161. 26 
286,383.80 
482,607.61 
013, 266. 80 
432.006.98 
473.441.66 
030.437.00 
206, 472. 10 
230,330.31 
374.S4a64 
634,973.04 
708,967.61 
388,684.87 

32, 619. 60 
120, 1«S.  13 
733,713.03 
402,786.08 

18, 000. 00 
000,044.66 
340.701.07 


Abberille 

Arab. 

Aubutn  (Auburn  University). 

Bayou  LaBatre 

Birmingham .. 

Do- 

ColllnsviUe 

CottonwoodI 

Cullman. 

Dothan 

Oadsdeo 

HaleyvlUa 

Huntsvllle 

Do 

Lafayette 

LeiKhton. 

Mo&e_ 

MontKomery. 

Do. 

Do. 

Pridiard „ 

Sbeffldd 

Tuscaloosa. .. 

Do. 

Tu8keRee_ 

Winftdd 


Total  (36  protects). 


Type 


Sewer 

.— do._ 

EducatlonaL... 

Sewer 

—.do 

Roads 

Oewcr. .......... 

-..do_. 

Water 

Airport 

Sewer 

do. 


Hospital 

Ubrary 

Sewer 

do 

Water„ 

Sewei .......... 

do™ 

Storm  drain^.. 

Sewer 

do 

Watv. 

do 

ftprer 

Water. 


Protect  No. 


3976 
3070 
3036 
SOM 
3018 
3044 
3060 
3083 
8074 
3060 
3009 

aoM 

3088 

3084 
3068 

3081 


3040 
3072 
3014 


3038 


3002 

8073 


AdTaaee 


83,126 

22,238 

16,066 

^336 

131,426 

260.000 

2,800 

1,000 

10,000 

21,280 

136,000 

22.800 

160,000 

30,000 

2,800 

3,000 

40,000 

13.268 

6,066 

6,809 

19.332 

13,080 

98,176 

102,441 

4,000 

9,260 


1.186,110 


1,909,067.61 
212,332.00 

1,443,368.24 

6,673,464.87 

376.664.42 

344.288.88 

88. 25a  00 

366,777.00 

1,770,068.79 
104.120.00 

1,320,680.83 
436.180.16 

6,300.816.96 

984,436.83 

227, 68a  40 

74,980.00 

1,067,69a  00 


APPROVED  PROJECTS— REPAID 

Arab „. 

Water 

3062 
3006 

3010 

mi 

3008 

3018 
3087 
8069 
30O4 

3017 
3080 
3089 
3028 
3081 

3on 

823,986 

27.600 

U,660 

9.116 

laooo 

76,048 

28,000 

4.434 

103,800 
•7,000 

•a  000 

4.121 

Sewer „ 

do       

do 

do      

City  hall 

Sewer 

Chieksaaw 

Do 

Cullman ...._...._.............. 

Huntsvllle  .  ..  ..................... 

Jasper..—.. ....    _...... . 

Do 

MobUe 

do 

Water...  . 

Do. 

Mnntfomery                ^  ^^^  .  ^  ^ 

Sewer .. 

do „. 

Prltohard..*. a 

.do 

30,000 

Sootuboro 

Tuscaloosa . ............ 

Water 

Sewer 

27,000 
94,347 

Total  (16  proieeto)     _ 

648.081 

•3,470,790.80 


Sooroe:  16th  Annual  Report  of  HoushiK  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 


APPROVED  PROJECTS— CANCELED 

Athens     

Sewer 

3064 

3087 
3063 
30U 
3041 
3060 
3016 

$14,184 

Qrade  separattai.. 
Sewer 

33.000 

Olenooe.. .........._........    ...... 

1.360 

MontfOfnery . 

Do 

do 

do. 

16.000 
2:200 

Newton .... . .. 

do 

1.180 

Tuscaloosa...................... 

Educational 

11.008 

Total  (7  proieots) 

77.804 

N 

APPLICATIONS  PENDING 


Montcomery. 


Water. 


Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  wish  to  express  my  gratitude  to  the 
Senator  from  Alabama,  who  as  usual  has 
been  very  courteous  and  very  thoughtful 
in  his  consideration  of  the  bill  and  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  ts  on  agreeing  to  the  modified 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Domikick]. 

The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  (SJ'.  Res.  129)  Is  open 
to  further  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

The  Joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and 
was  read  the  third  time. 


The  PRB8IDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  the 
Joint  resolution  pass? 

The  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  129) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativee  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
70a(e)  of  the  Housing  Act  ot  19M  1b 
amended — 

(1)  by  inserting  after  "July  1.  1»«1:"  the 
following:  "810,000.000  which  may  be  made 
available  to  such  fund  on  or  after  July  1, 
1963:";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "858,000,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "868,000,000". 

Sec.  a.  Section  70a(c)  of  the  Housing  Act 
of  1954  Is  amended  to  read  as  followi: 

"(0)  Advances  under  this  section  to  any 
public  agency  shall  be  repaid  by  such  agency 
when  the  construction  of  the  public  woriES 
U  underteken  or  started:  Provided,  Ttk$X  U 


the  public  agency  undertakes  to  construct 
only  a  portion  of  a  planned  puUlc  woi^  tt 
shall  repay  such  proportionate  amount  of  the 
advances  relating  to  the  public  work  ••  the 
Administrator  determines  to  be  equitable. 
Any  advance  at  part  thereof  reqxilred  to  be 
repaid  shall  bear  interest  from  the  date  the 
advance  was  made  to  the  date  constnictlon 
Is  undertaken  or  started  at  a  rate  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator  which  shall  be 
not  more  than  the  higher  of  (1)  3  per 
centum  per  annum,  or  (3)  the  total  of  one- 
half  of  1  per  centtmi  per  annum  added  to 
the  higher  of  3 1^  per  centum  or  the  average 
annual  Interest  rate  on  all  interest-bearing^ 
obligations  of  the  United  States  then  form- 1 
Ing  a  part  at  the  public  debt  as  computed 
at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  jrear  next  preceding 
the  date  of  the  making  of  the  advance: 
Provided,  however.  That,  In  the  event  repay- 
ment is  not  made  promptly,  the  unpaid  sum 
shall  bear  interest  at  the  rate  of  6  per 
centum  per  annxun  from  the  dale  oC  the 
Oovemment's  demand  for  repaymont  to  the 
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AM*  of  payment  thar«Qf  by  the  pabllc 
•Cancy." 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President,  I 

move  that  the  Seiiate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  joint  T«9olution  was  passed. 

Bir.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

•Hie  PRESIDING  OTWCER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
■creed  to. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS.   1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
what  is  the  pending  business? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfln- 
iihed  business,  which  will  be  stated  for 
the  infonojition  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lmblativs  Ct.kmt  HJl.  8747, 
making  appropriations  for  stmdry  inde- 
pendent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  of- 
Aces  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1W4,  and  for  other  purposes.        ^ 


EXCESSIVE  IMPORTS  OF  BEEP 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Agriculture  Department  on  Monday  re- 
leased a  report  which  forecasts  that  net 
fann  incone  will  decline  by  nearly  $400 
million  in  19«3  and  by  another  $600  mil- 
Uon  next  year — a  total  reduction  over  the 
2-year  period  of  around  $1  billion. 

Naturally,  the  Department  has  a 
readymade  scapegoat  to  Uame  for  this 
ftn^iripAt^yi  decline  In  net  tartn.  Income — 
the  failure  of  the  wheat  referendum  last 
May  and  the  alleged  expected  lowering 
of  wheat  prices.  As  further  Insurance, 
the  Department  tacks  on  the  sharp  rise 
in  productkm  expenses  as  another  pos- 
sBde  excuse.  What  this  attitude  boils 
dofwn  to  Is  this:  Tlie  farmer  is  at  fault 
for  any  iHight  he  may  be  in  today,  this 
year  or  next  year. 

The  wheat  referendum  is  only  a  smoke- 
screen to  hide  the  reasons  for  the  de- 
cline. I  suggest  that  ill-advised  policies 
of  the  tulministration  are  the  real  rea- 
sons. And  I  submit  that  the  farm  in- 
come situation  is  even  worse  than  the 
•dministrKtitm  would  have  us  believe — 
that  eertain  "adjustments"  were  made  to 
peg  the  decline  at  a  $1  billion  level,  when 
In  actuality  it  should  be  more. 

I  believe  that  Secretary  Freeman  need 
Dot  look  any  further  than  the  plight  ot 
the  livestock  industry  to  pinpoint  a 
major  rectson  for  this  decline  in  net  farm 
Income.  If  he  would  bother  to  check 
livestock  marketings  for  the  first  10 
months  of  this  year,  he  woiild  find  that 
his  own  Departooent  estimates  receipts  at 
nearly  $1M  million  below  the  comparable 
period  of  last  year. 

And  if  he  bothered  to  check,  he  would 
find  that  the  open -end,  unrestricted  beef 
importation  policy  of  this  administra- 
tion is  having  a  serious  impact  on  cattle 
prices  throughout  the  United  States — 
between  25  and  30  cents  per  100  pounds 
on  the  price  of  marketed  choice  steers 
and  about  50  cents  per  100  pounds  on  the 

/ 


price  ct  marketed  txtUlty  oows.    I  will 
have  more  to  say  about  this  later. 

Few  will  deny  that  world  trade  is  im- 
perative to  Improvements  In  world  econ- 
omy. And  it  wouM  be  contrary  to  kmg- 
established  policy  to  totally  exclude  cer- 
tain imports  as  a  means  of  resolving  an 
economic  problem  in  any  one  segment  of 
our  domestic  economy.  But  it  is  eco- 
nomically untenable  and  suicidal  to  com- 
pletely ignore  tlie  gradual  strangulation 
of  an  industry  through  depressed  prices 
Induced  to  a  considerable  degree  by  this 
open-end  and  unrestricted  Importation, 
policy,  which  is  so  seriously  affecting  the 
livestock  industry  In  general  and  the 
cattle  Industry  in  particiilar. 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  in 
recent  weeks  about  the  condition  of  the 
livestock  industry.  Recently,  my  dis- 
tinguished colleagues — ^Mr.  Carlson,  Mr. 
Simpson,  Mr.  Dominick,  and  Mr.  Sym- 
ington— entered  Into  a  colloquy  over  the 
seriousness  of  the  threat  of  surging  beef 
imports  and  the  effect  on  U.S.  livestock 
prices.  The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson]  correctly  observed  that  "the 
livestock  industry  is  facing  a  critical  sit- 
uation and  in  many  instances  it  is  dis- 
astrous to  our  livestockmen."  As  long 
ago  as  last  April,  I  brou^t  this  to  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate— see  pages  6560-6561  of  the  Congres- 
sional Recora  for  AprO  18. 

The  imtimely  importation  policy  of 
this  administration  is  a  major  cause  of 
the  declining  farm  income  situation,  but 
the  administration  failed  to  mention  It 
in  its  release  Monday. 

It  does  not  do  any  good  to  pretend 
the  problem  does  not  exist  and  that  if  one 
looks  the  other  way  long  enough  It  will 
disappear.  This  has  been  the  approach 
of  the  administration  and  more  par- 
ticularly the  Agriculture  Department. 
In  his  trip  through  the  farm  belt  re- 
cently, Secretary  Freeman  was  continu- 
ally questioned  by  very  concerned  cattle- 
men on  the  zooming  meat  import  prob- 
lem. Heavy  imports,  they  said,  add  to 
the  already  high  domestic  productiMi 
and  keep  prices  down.  Mr.  Freeman 
countered  with  the  argument  that  most 
of  the  imported  beef  Is  cheaper  quality 
types  not  under  price  pressure  here,  and 
therefore  the  contention  of  the  cattle- 
men was  Incorrect. 

Apparently  he  completely  overlooked 
the  fact  that  the  animals  producing 
cheaper  quality  beef  eat  feed  grains,  and 
increased  imports  means  less  consump- 
tion of  our  own  feed  grains,  which  are 
in  surplus. 

Tsrpical  of  the  axiswers  was  one  given 
In  response  to  a  question  from  Marvin 
Russell  of  ttie  Nebraska  Farmer.  As  re- 
ported in  the  November  2  issue  of  that 
farm  magazine,  Mr.  Freeman  had  this 
to  say: 

AX  this  tiine  I  would  say  U^ere  U  no  rea- 
son to  believe  that  beef  Imports,  aooorttlnx 
to  our  most  careful  calculations,  are  ad- 
versely affeetinc  ^**^  prices  to  any  signifi- 
cant degree. 

We're,  at  course,  very  ccooerned  that 
there's  been  a  significant  increase  in  ttae 
volume  of  Imports,  but  thoee  imports  are 
aUnost  exclusively  of  oow  beef  rather  thaa 
fed  steer  beef,  and  eov  beef  prices  have  been 
faoildlng  up  very.  Tcry  wall.  There  has  not 
been  any  dropoff. 


Tbe  price  weakness  has  been  in  fed 
and  hare  there  hare  not  been  Unports.  Tliak 
price  weakening  has  been  from  Increased  and 
quite  heavy  marketings  rather  than  Imports. 

And  so  at  this  time,  although  we're  watch- 
ing this  very,  very  carefnlly.  we  do  not  feel 
that  the  Imports  are  having  any  adverse 
price  effect  on  American  producers. 

Russell  dryly  observed: 

We  doubt  that  many  ranchers  or  cattle 
feeders  will  buy  Freeman's  explanation. 
Their  opinions  generally  seem  to  be  that 
when  Imports  amount  to  as  much  as  10  per- 
cent of  our  total  meat  supply,  there  Just 
can't  help  being  some  Influence  on  price. 

Even  as  Mr.  Freeman  was  talking,  his 
Department  was  compiling  statistics 
which  indicated  that  in  August  alone, 
beef  imports  were  running  at  a  rate  of 
12.3  percent  of  domestic  production  and 
for  the  first  8  months  of  ^Is  year,  at  a 
rate  of  11  percent. 

The  highly  respected  Wallace's 
Farmer  ^so  had  some  comments  on  Mr. 
Freeman's  statements.  In  an  editorial 
on  Odtober  5,  It  said  that  Secretary 
Freeman's  answers  have  not  been  com- 
pletely satisfactory.  I  would  like  to 
quote  pertinent  passages  from  this  edi- 
torial: 

He  said  cow  prices  have  remained  steady, 
and  this  is  the  grade  we  Import.  We  are  not 
marketing  enough  hamburger  and  sausage- 
type  animals  to  satisfy  our  markets.  There- 
fore, reasons  Freeman,  beef  Imports  do  not 
btnt  fed  steer  beef  prices. 

The  editorial  then  went  on  to  say — 

We  feel  his  statement  Is  only  partly  true. 
Ivery  meat  competes  with  every  other  meat, 
to  some  extent.  If  a  consumer's  belly  is  full 
of  AustTallan  hamburger,  he  Isn't  going  to 
be  In  the  market  for  US.  steak,  han\,  or  lamh 
diops.  Furthernwre,  some  SO  to  40  percent 
of  a  fed  beef  carcass  goes  Into  ground  beef 
In  direct  competition  with  the  imported 
product. 

Fii-st,  I  think  that  Secretary  Freeman 
should  reexamine  those  cow  prices  which 
he  claims  have  remained  steady.  Ac- 
cording to  ofHclal  USDA  figures,  cow 
prices  in  January  1961  were  $15.70  per 
hundred  weight;  in  October  1963,  the 
price  had  declined  to  $14.64.  The  an- 
nual for  1961  was  $15.66  and  thus  far 
for  the  first  10  months  of  1963,  the  price 
is  running  at  an  average  of  $15.36.  Just 
what  does  he  mean  by  prices  being 
steady? 

Second,  in  making  his  comments,  and 
downgrading  the  effect  of  beef  imports, 
Mr.  Freeman  obviously  was  not  aware 
of  what  was  going  on  within'  his  own 
Department.  In  the  1964  Outlook  Issue 
of  the  "Livestock  and  Meat  Situation" 
of  November  a  study  by  the  Boonomic 
Research  Service  indicates  that  when  the 
imports  equal  about  10  percent  of  total 
domestic  beef  production — as  they  have 
more  than  been  doing  recently — they 
would  cause,  on  the  average,  a  drop  of 
about  1  percent  in  the  price  of  Choice 
steers  and  nearly  3  percent  in  the  price 
of  utility  cows. 

If  this  is  true — although  I  believe  the 
impact  is  even  greater — livestock  pro- 
ducers would  otherwise  have  received  an 
additional  47  cents  per  hundred  pounds 
in  the  price  of  utility  cows  in  1961  and 
IA62. 

And  what  does  this  Bkean  in  receipt 
losses?    For  1961,  It  comes  to  $6.6  mil- 
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lion  and  in  1962,  $6.62  million.  And 
with  the  imports  running  even  higher 
this  year,  the  1963  loss  due  to  unre- 
stricted importation  policies  will  no 
doubt  be  greater. 

In  this  3-year  period,  the  income  loss 
for  this  grade  of  beef  alone  will  amount 
to  some  $20  million. 

Now,  let  us  examine  the  effect  on 
Choice  steer  prices.  In  1961,  the  reduc- 
tion, as  a  result  of  tbe  level  of  imports, 
amounted  to  approximately  27  cents  in 
the  price  of  Choice  steers  per  100  pounds ; 
in  1962,  a  reduction  of  nearly  30  cents. 

This  means  that,  in  1961,  the  out-of- 
the-pocket  loss  to  livestock  producers 
amoimted  to  $28  million  and  in  1962, 
nearly  $31.4  million.  There  will  be,  ac- 
cording to  every  barometer,  at  least  a 
$32  million  loss  this  year.  The  3 -year 
totals  add  up  to  some  $91.5  million  in 
marketing  losses. 

That  Is  a  total  pocketbook  loss  to  beef 
producers  of  $111.5  million  in  this  3-year 
period — just  In  these  two  grades  of  beef 
alone.  Needless  to  say,  losses  in  the 
slaughter  livestock  industry  mean  losses 
elsewhere  In  agriculture.      ^-^ 

Here  Is  a  nmdown  cm  the  receipt 
losses  Incurred  in  shipping  to  various 
markets  on  the  one  grade  of  Choice 
steer  alone:  Chicago:  1961,  $2.8  million; 
1962,  $2.7  million;  Omaha:  1961,  $1.4 
million;  1962,  $1.4  million;  Sioux  City: 

1961,  $1.2  million;  1962,  $14  million; 
St.  Louis:  1961,  $190,000;  1962.  $208,000; 
South  St.  Joseph:  1961.  $485,000;  1M2. 
$547,000;  Kansas  City:   IMl.  $340,000; 

1962,  $312,000;  Denver:  1061.  $377,000; 
1962,  $289,000;  Indianapolis:  1961.  $190.- 
000;  1962.  $188,000;  South  St.  Paul:  1982. 
$364,000;  Sioux  Falls:  1961,  $235,000; 
1962,  $253,000. 

Receipts  from  marketings  of  livestock 
and  livestock  product*  durtng  the  fbrst 
9  mcmths  of  1963  are  reported  down  $50 
milllMi  from  the  ooaipvable  period  for 
1962  even  thou^  the  voluBoe  Increased — 
on  page  6  of  Farm  Income  Situation  for 
November.  Actually,  It  appears  t^  re- 
ceipts were  down  $9f  million — pitBB..-40 
of  the  report  shows  receipts  for  the  pe- 
riod January  through  September  of  INS 
at  $14,462  million;  whereas  for  the  same 
period  of  1963.  receipts  are  shown  at 
$14,363  million— a  difference  of  $99  mU- 
lion — 1^  $50  million.  I  suppose  preas 
released  have  htax  issued  showing  the 
smaller  loss  so  that  fanners  will  think 
thing*  are  not  as  bad  as  they  actually 
are.  But  In  addition,  for  tbe  month  of 
October  these  receipts  are  estimated  at 
$2  billion — down  about  3  percent 

In  light  of  these  flgtires.  I  seriously 
question  Mr.  Freeman's  statements  that 
imports  are  not  having  a  slgntAcant  ef- 
fect on  cattle  prices  In  the  Uhlted  States. 
He  had  better  check  his  story  with  hto 
Economic  Research  Servloe.  whl^  made 
this  statement  In  the  November  report: 
,  If  imports  are  a  smaller  proportion  of  do- 
iqestio  production,  the  effect  on  fed  cattle 
prloes  Is  lew:  if  they  art  a  larfsr  proportion, 
tb*  effect  CO  prices  la  grsater. 

Mr.  Freeman  should  be  reminded  that 
llvesto^  production  expenses  loomed 
from  the  $2.5  billion  recorded  in  1960  to 
more  than  $3  billion  last  year,  with  erery 
indication,  borne  out  by  odBelal  reports, 
that  they  will  be  even  higher  this  year. 


He  should  be  told  that  the  parity  ratio^ 
the  relation  between  the  prices  farmers 
received  to  the  prices  farmers  paid  for 
goods  and  services — stood  at  77  In  Octo- 
ber, compared  to  81  in  December  1960. 
the  last  month  of  the  Elsenhower  admin- 
istration. 

He  should  be  informed  that  beef  pro- 
ducers are  encoimtertng  recurring  short- 
term  price  difiBculties,  even  though  beef 
has  been  one  of  the  few  products  for 
which  demand  has  been  growing  farter 
than  the  population — with  the  per  capita 
consumption  of  beef  Jumping  from  85.2 
pounds  in  1960  to  an  estimated  95.1  In 
1963,  and  an  even  higher  estimate  of  97 
pounds  in  1964.  He  should  be  advised 
that  the  beef  steer-corn  price  ratio  has 
dropped  from  26.2  in  December  1960  to 
20.3  in  October  1963;  that  the  hog-corn 
ratio  has  dropped  from  the  18.1  of  De- 
cember 1960  to  14.1  in  October  of  this 
year;  that  the  monthly  average  price  of 
Choice  grade  slaughter  steers  at  Chi- 
cago has  decreased  from  $26.86  per  100 
pounds  recorded  In  December  1960  to 
$24.03  this  last  October,  and  that  the 
price  received  by  producer  for  slaughter 
steers,  all  grades,  has  gone  down  from 
the  $26.61  of  December  1960  to  $23.97  In 
the  month  of  October  1963;  that  live- 
stock loans  imder  the  Farmers  Home 
Administration  have  Jumped  from  the 
841.3  million  reported  in  fiscal  year  I960 
to  close  to  $75  miUion  in  fiscal  year  1063: 
that  purchases  of  feeder  cattle  on  loans 
under  the  Production  Credit  Adminis- 
tration have  soared  from  a  total  of 
32,246— valtied  at  $97  million— in  1956 
to  36.319— valued  at  close  to  $253  mil- 
Uon— In  1962. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Freeman  should  try  to 
coordinate  the  needs  of  |he  Armed 
Forces  with  the  problems  of  the  beef 
producers  In  order  that  mmre  beef  will 
be  procured  In  this  country.  Total  mUl- 
tary  purchases  dropped  from  275  mil- 
lion pounds,  valued  at  $149  milUon.  In 
fiscal  year  1960  to  368  millian  pounds, 
valued  at  $146.7  million.  In  fleeal  1962. 
while  the  total  In  the  Armed  Forces  was 
increasing  over  200,000.  And  even  now, 
it  is  estimated  that  these  purehaaea. 
running  at  approximately  20  to  22  million 
pounds  a  numth.  wHI  be  lower  this  year, 
bringing  the  fiscal  year  total  to  less  than 
$140  mllUon. 

The  Defense  EstaUlshment,  tt  Is  esti- 
mated. Is  purchasinc  abroad  for  resale 
purposes  to  ooounlasarlea  about  1  million 
pounds  a  month;  this  would  come  to  a 
rate  of  mart  than  $4  million  a  year  In 
ntm-UJS.  purchases;  a  factor  whleh  has 
an  Influence  on  the  flow  of  gold  as  wen 
as  on  the  Income  of  our  beef  producers. 

Then  Secretary  Freeman  should  read 
fiulher  the  1964  Outlook  Issue  <a  the 
Livestock  and  Meat  Situation  of 
NovMnber. 

I  quote  fr(»n  page  21  of  that  report: 

<>attle  feeding  programs  representative  or 
typical  feeding  programs  m  the  Com  Belt 
generally  showed  smaU  proflts.  and  substan- 
tial loesea  In  some  cases,  during  tbe  lM»-es 
feeding  asMoo.  •  •  •  Aooordlng  to  tbese 
repreaentatlv  feeding  programs,  net  rstunu 
per  head  have  not  been  so  low,  or  losses  so 
large,  in  many  years  for  most  types  of  fesd- 
ing  operations.  Compared  with  the  previous 
■sssoo.  lower  returns  were  due  primarily  to 
a  combination  ot  higher  prices  for  feeder 


stocks  and  lower  prices  for  fed  cattle  in  aU 
but  one  of  the  programs.  Feed  costs  for  ail 
types  of  programs  were  somewhat  higi^o'  in 
1963-63,  but  IhiB  accounted  for  only  a  small 
part  of  tbe  decline  in  net  retiu-ns.  "Trans- 
portatton  and  marketing  expenses  and  pas- 
txue  costs  were  practically  the  same  in  both 
years. 

He  should  examine  this  table — a  table 
which  shows  the  net  return  per  head  on 
heifer  calves  dropping  from  $29.88  in 
1961-62  to  $7.14  in  1962-63;  the  net  re- 
t\im  on  steer  calves  dro]H>ing  from 
$64.87  to  $1.46;  the  net  return  <m  good 
yearling  steers  droi^lng  frcm  $28.08  to 
a  loss  of  $20.12;  and  the  net  return  on 
heavy  steers  droi^ing*  from  $54.19  to  a 
loss  of  $17.14. 

These  are  conditions  which  d«nand 
action— not  an  ostrichlike  attitude. 

The  Import  situation,  which  Mr.  Free- 
man determines  Is  of  no  significance, 
contains  the  Ingredients  of  disaster  for 
our  livestockmen. 

Despite  continuing  price  difficulties, 
cattlemen  have  been  and  are  faced  with 
soaring  Imports  of  beef  and  veaL  No  one 
is  claiming  that  the  growing  level  of  im- 
ports Is  the  sole  cause  of  lower  fed  cattle 
prices,  but  I  maintain  that  it  is  a  major 
tmetOT,  resulting  from  the  imfortunate 
policies  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
And  the  problem  will  be  woramed  If  the 
United  States  does  not  hold  to  a  firm 
poeltion  in  negotiations  upcoming  with 
the  Comnum  Market 

Back  In  May,  Gerald  Lelghton.  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change, was  quoted  in  the  Chicago  Trib- 
une to  the  effect  that  the  deluge  of  for- 
eign beef  swamidng  this  country's  mar- 
kets presents  such  a  threat  to  ttae  free- 
dom of  nJ9.  cattlonen  that  It  has  be- 
come frightening.  The  Tribune  quoted 
Mr.  Lelghton  as  (duuving  that  cattlemen 
are  being— and  I  quote— "sold  out**  for  a 
dital  purpose:  io  boy  tbe  friendship  of 
foreign  nations  and  to  shackle  the  free- 
dom  of  one  of  the  most  independent 
groups  of  men  in  agriculture. 

If  Mr.  Freeman  pursues  his  Intentions 
as  expressed  In  his  "Report  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agrteulture"  for  IMS  released 
earlier  this  year,  he  will  continua  to  look 
the  other  way  while  Imports  continue  to 


In  1^  report.  Mr.  Freeman  said  and 
I  quote: 

An  agricultural  policy  for  today*i  world 
must  be  based  on  the  principle  ot  supply 
mvukgement,  wherMyy  agrtoaltore  would  be 
provided  with  a  'means  ot  doing,  through 
OorenuneDt.  what  most  Industry  does  for 
ItseU  when  it  adjusts  prodiwtloa  to  ths 
amount  It  can  sell  for  a  proAt. 

Whether  this  attitude  reflects  a  pol- 
icy of  do-nothlngness  in  order  to  bring 
the  livestock  industry  to  Its  knees 
from  which  it  would  have  to  plead  for 
price  supports  in  exchange  for  Qovem- 
ment  regulation  is  a  thndy  question. 
Mr.  nreeman  cannot  Uame  cattlemen  if 
his  continued  Inaction  causes  them  to 
draw  such  an  Inference. 

And  I  most  emphatically  disagree  with 
another  statement  byHir.  Weeman  in 
that  same  rq>ort: 

The  year  1MB  thus  set  in  motion  new 
forces  to  add  momantom  to  the  upswtag  la 
agriculture  which  la  being  Mt  thro«i||bOttt 
the  land,    There  was  in  rural  America  s 
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flrmer  mood  ot  confldenc«  and  optimism 
ttuLB.  hAd  prevailed  In  many  years.  Obvi- 
ously, agrlcultur*  UirxMd  an  Important  cor- 
ner In  1041  and  1M3  and  hopes  were  bright 
that  progress  would  continue  In  1963  and 
beyond. 

If  we  have  turned  a  comer.  It  Is  the 
wrong  one,  especially  as  It  Involves  the 
livestock  indiistry. 

When  Imports  ot  beef  and  veal  reach 
a  per  capita  level  of  9.4  pounds,  up  4.1 
pounds  from  1960.  It  Is  time  all  of  us  be- 
came concerned.  When  beef  and  veal 
Imports  Jump  from  775.510,000  pounds — 
carcass  weight  equivalent — valued  at 
$182,175,000  in  1960  to  1,445,058,000 
pounds  valiied  at  $312,153,000  last  year, 
with  Imports  during  the  January-August 
1963  period  running  23  percent  above  the 
same  months  of  last  year,  then  this  ad- 
ministration had  better  get  off  dead 
center. 

Australia,  In  1962.  contributed  46  per- 
cent of  the  total  U.S.  tonnage  Imported, 
azxl  its  share  this  year  will  be  even 
greater.  Its  beef  and  veal  imports  have 
Increased  from  17.7  million  pounds  re- 
corded in  195S  to  444.0  million  pounds 
last  year  with  253  million  pounds  already 
shipped  to  the  United  States  from  Jan- 
uary through  July  of  this  year.  Aus- 
tralia, since  raodifleation  In  late  1958  of 
the  United  Kingdom -Australian  Meat 
AgreeDient,  which  restricted  Australia 
from  shipping  other  than  taken  quan- 
tities of  meat  to  coimtries  other  than 
the  United  Kingdom,  has  emphasized 
exports  to  the  United  States.  Australian 
exports  of  beef  and  veal  totaled  549  mil- 
lion pounds  In  1962,  ot  which  81  percent 
was  shipped  to  the  United  States.  And 
then  ts  no  letup  in  sight  since  cattle 
nimibers  in  that  country  have  Increased 
In  the  past  4  years  and  supplies  of  meats 
for  export  are  expected  to  continue  at 
liigh  levels. 

lfe#  Zealand  has  lnere«used  its  total 
frooi  130.7  Hdmoa  pounds  In  1960  to 
aiS4  minion  pounds  in  1963,  with  1S8J 
million  pomids  exported  to  the  United 
States  through  July  of  this  year.  New 
Zealand  accounted  for  32  percent  of  the 
%otaI  Imported  Into  the  United  States 
•nd  WU0  the  second  largest  supplier  last 


And  what  are  the  prospects  for  1M4? 
I  think  the  best  answer«is  provided  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Its 
1964  0utkMiE: 

Prices  of  eowB  In  1964  will  depend  on 
Imports  of  beef  as  wen  as  domestic  cow 
slatighter  *  *  *.  Imports  win  likely  be  itp 
again  in  1(64,  and  prteee  of  cow  beef,  al- 
though expected  to  be  somewhat  lower,  will 
not  be  down  enough  to  curb  imports  at  beef 
and  veaL 

Tba  gain  In  beef  production  In  1964  likely 
wm  be  around  3  percent — a  little  smaller 
than  the  Increase  in  cattle  slaughter  becavise 
marketlags  Ukely  will  be  at  lighter  weights. 
The  eapertance  In  tbs  past  decade  Indicates 
that  BoriBal  v0am  In  popniatlon,  Income  and 
eoattnued  prelswnm  for  beef  oould  make 
^.It  posalMe  to  absorb  3  percent  more  beef  and 
still  maintain  relatively  stable  prices  to  cattle 
producers.  With  consxmier  Incomes  likely  to 
advance  by  a  significant  amount  In  1964, 
prospects  ere  that  cattle  prices  for  the  year 
as  a  whole  will  not  differ  nueh  from  1968 
levels. 

Da  otber  words,  things  are  not  going 
to  be  any  better  for  the  beef  producer 


next  year,  so  far  as  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  is  concerned.  The  time 
for  action  on  imports  is  long  past  due. 
There  can  be  no  real  national  economic 
prosperity  unless  our  basic  Livestock  in- 
dustry shares  fairly  in  the  natkmal  net 
income.  More  money  in  the  livestock 
men's  pockets  means  more  money  to  be 
spent  for  goods  produced  elsewhere  in 
the  Nation. 

I  do  not  advocate  the  elimination  of 
beef  and  veal  imports,  but  I  do  say  that 
with  feed  grain  surplus  problems  and 
depressed  livestock  prices,  we  should 
hold  these  imports  to  the  1960  levels. 
I  do  not  necessarily  advocate  a  limita- 
tion on  the  basis  of  volume.  I  believe 
that  perhaps  a  limitation  on  the  basis  of 
percentage  of  domestic  consumption 
would  be  satisfactory.  For  example,  if 
1960  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  equaled 

5  percent  of  domestic  production,  that 
is  what  the  rate  should  be  this  year,  in- 
stead of  11  or  12  percent 

Because  our  Increasing  population  de- 
mands increased  domestic  production, 
the  volume  of  imports  could  be  expected 
to  rise,  althotigh  the  percentage  limit 
would  remain  constant.  This  would  be 
a  fair  and  workable  approach.  Later, 
if  the  feed  grain  program  were  elimi- 
nated, and  if  the  farmers  started  to  re- 
ceive a  fair  share  of  national  n^  in- 
come, consideration  could  be  given  to 
penaitting  the  percentage  figure  to  In- 
crease. 

IiCr.  President.  I  hare  a  group  of  ap- 
proximately 28  items,  consisting  of  vari- 
ous tables  and  articles.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  printed  at  this 
IX)int  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  tables  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Rbcord.  as  follows: 

fFrom  the  WaAington  (D.C.)  Post.  IVov.  18, 
1063] 

Fauc  IifcoMC  BzpacnB  To  Dcor  bt  $1  BnxiOH 
Ovsa  2-TsAa  Pbsioo 

(By  Julius  Duscha) 

The  Agriculture  Department  had  some  bad 
news  for  farmers  yesterday  that  undoubtedly 
win  hurt  President  Kennedy  and  other  Dem- 
ocnts  In  the  1S64  caa^Mdgn. 

Department  ecoooiBlfl^s  estimated  that  net 
faraa  Income'  wUl  decline  by  nearly  «400  mU- 
Uon  this  year  and  may  go  down  by  as  much 
as  another  $600  million  next  year. 

This  would  mean  a  total  reduction  of  $1 
bUllon  In  net  farm  Income  over  a  S-year 
period  and  obviously  would  give  R«publlcans 
a  tsQiiig  pcdttlcal  Issue  in  rural  areas. 

In  the  Midwest  and  ttie  West  tanners  gen- 
erally vote  R«pubUcan,  but  In  the  South  they 
usually  support  Democrats. 

Net  farm  Income  was  at  its  height  In  1947 
when  it  reached  $17.3  bUllon.  During  the 
Elsenhower  administration  the  figure  reached 
alow  of  little  more  than  $11  bipion  In  1957. 

By  1060  the  figure  had  climbed  back  almost 
to  $13  bllUon.  In  1061  net  farm  Income 
Increased  to  $12.5  billion  and  In  1961  It 
totaled  $12.6  bllllan. 

The  1963  estimate  Is  now  $12.3  billion.    A 

6  percent  reduction  next  year,  which  Depart- 
ment economists  say  is  possible  would  place 
the  figure  at  $11.6  billion. 

The  farm  income  forecasts  were  made  by 
the  Department's  Economic  Research  Service. 
The  annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Conference 
begins  today. 

The  1964  outlook  issue  of  the  Department's 
quarterly  publication,  Parm  rnctime  Situa- 
tion, attributes  the  1963  decline  in  net  in- 


come "to  production  expenses  rising  faster 
than  realized  gross  farm  income." 

Much  of  the  1964  Income  drop,  the  publi- 
cation continued,  will  probably  be  the  result 
of  lower  wheat  prices. 

Last  May  wheat  farmers  rejected  In  a  ref- 
erendum a  program  that  would  have  guaran- 
teed them  high  prices  but  would  have  sharp- 
ly restricted  their  production.  As  a  result, 
wheat  prices  nuiy  drop  from  their  current 
level  of  $2  a  bushel  to  as  low  as  $1.35  a 
bushel  next  year.  More  than  half  of  the  Na- 
tion's farmers  grow  wheat. 

The  reduction  In  farm  Income  this  year 
will  probably  n>ean  no  decrease  In  income 
per  farm,  however,  because  of  the  continued 
decline  In  the  number  of  farms. 

Current  estimates  place  the  number  of 
farms  at  S.5  million,  compared  with  the  3.7 
million  during  the  last  farm  census  in  1959. 

Per  farm  Income  was  at  a  record  high  of 
$3,414  last  year  and  is  expected  to  be  about 
the  same  this  year.  But  a  reduction  In  per 
farm  income  Is  exp>ected  next  year  If  net  farm 
Income  declines  by  6  percent. 

Farm  Income  declined  this  year  despite 
large  direct  Oovernment  payments  to  farm- 
ers, which  the  Agriculture  Department  said 
are  expected  to  be  slightly  higher  than  the 
1963  figure  of  $1.7  billion.  More  than  $1 
billion  went  for  the  wheat  and  feed  grain 
programs. 

The  Budget'^ureau  estimated  last  January 
that  the  Federal  Oovernment  would  spend 
nearly  $5  billion  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
on  "special  aids  and  services  for  farmers." 

This  amounts  to  about  40  percent  of  net 
farm  Income,  but  not  all  of  this  money  goes 
to  farmers. 

(mram  the  Nebraska  Farmer,  Nov.  2,  1963] 
Han's  What  Frkucam  LxAamo  in  NxaaASKA: 

WasAT    PaocaAM    Favoxkd;     Fexo    OaAiw 

PaoasAM    OK*d:     Bazr    Imtobtb    Cattsimo 

0«Avx  OoNcaav 

(By  Marvin  Russell) 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvUle  Freeman 
made  a  flying  trip  through  Nebraska  last 
month.  And  he  learned  some  things  about 
what  Nebraska  farmers  and  ranchers  are 
thinking. 

He  learned  that: 

1.  They  want  some  kind  of  wheat  program. 

3.  "Hiey  generally  approve  the  feed  grain 
prograai. 

S.  They  are  highly  eoDcemred  about  im- 
ports of  t>cef  and  the  effect  of  these  im- 
ports on  beef  prices  here  at  hooM. 

There  was  no  indication  on  his  part,  how- 
ever, that  he  wUl  attempt  to  do  anything 
about  what  he  learned.  In  fact,  he  Indicated 
there's  not  much  that  he  can  or  wlU  do. 

He  said  he  had  worn  out  quite  a  bit  of 
shoe  leather  trudging  up  to  Congreee  to  see 
What  might  be  done  about  a  wheat  program 
after  last  spring^  referendum.  He  has  got- 
ten no  e ooonr age ment  there,  he  said.  He 
said  there  is  Jtist  flatly  no  chanoe  of  getting 
a  new  voluntary  wlieat  program  approved 
by  Congress  at  the  pre^nt  session. 

Nevertheless,  Freeman  said  he  found  more 
supixjrt  for  a  wheat  program  in  Nebraska 
than  in  any  place  he  had  visited  up  to  that 
thne  In  his  series  of  "report  and  levlew" 
meetings  with  farmers.  His  two  meetings 
in  Nebrafilca — at  Ncrtfa  Platte  and  at  Orand 
Island — were  Noe.  6  and  7  la  the  series. 
He  went  on  from  Nebraska  to  Montana  and 
the  State  of  Washington. 

WHXAT  PSOCaAM   3  TO    I 

Diacvssing  tiM  Nebraska  desire  for  a  wheat 
program,  he  said  no  one  would  expect  the 
people  gathered  at  North  Platte  to  be 
"screaming  adv^>cateB  of  farm  programs,"  but 
In  a  show  of  hands  they  favored  a  wheat  pro- 
gram by  t  to  1. 

Incidentally,  this  caused  blm  to  make  at 
least  one  change  In  Hie  speech  he  had  pre- 
pared for  delivery  later  at  the  ASC8  oonven- 
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tlon  In  Orand  Island.  The  advance  copy  ot 
that  speech  had  one  sentence  which  read: 
"In  my  trips  to  wheat  areas  so  far,  I  have  not 
jret  found  strong  support  for  any  wheat  pro- 
grama." 

Freeman  must  have  found  Montana  and 
Washington  State  wheat  growers  also  In 
favor  of  a  program,  for  when  he  got  back  to 
Washington.  DC,  he  announced  he  had 
found  sentiment  "sharply  favorable  to  con- 
tinued programs." 

"But  when  I  have  asked  fanners  to  describe 
the  kind  of  a  wheat  program  they  would  sup- 
port, the  answer  is  not  clear  at  all."  he  said. 

"There  is  also  a  hard  core  of  vocal  opposi- 
tion to  any  kind  of  wheat  program  or  farm 
program.  This  opposition  is  making  Itself 
heard   very  effectively." 

Reconunendlng  that  wheat  growers  get  to- 
gether on  the  kind  of  program  they  want, 
Vtweman  concluded:  "As  matters  now  stand, 
there  is  little  ];H-ospcct  for  a  wheat  program  to 
pass  the  Congress  in  1964." 

Concerning  the  feed  grain  program.  Free- 
man said  he  found  some  concern  in  Nebraska 
regarding  "some  aspects"  of  It,  but  generally 
it  seemed  to  have  whole-hearted  approval. 
The  "some  aspects"  apparently  referred  to 
the  Dawson  County  dispute  over  rates  al- 
lowed for  diversion  payments  on  certain 
farms. 

BOOST  mtrr  TAairrf 

We  asked  Freeman  If  he  didn't  think  tariff 
rates  on  beef  imports  ought  to  be  boosted. 
He  replied  at  considerable  length,  althotigh 
his  answer  really  boiled  down  to:  No,  he 
didn't  think  tariff  rates  should  be  boosted. 

Here's  what  he  said: 

"At  this  time  I  would  say  there  is  no 
reason  to  believe  that  beef  imports,  accord- 
ing to  our  moet  careful  calculations,  are  ad- 
versely affecting  tjeef  prices  to  any  significant 
degree. 

"We're  ot  course  vtry  concerned  that 
there's  been  a  significant  Increase  in  the 
vol\m!is  of  Imparts,  but  those  Imports  are 
almost  exclusively  of  cow  beef  rather  than 
fed  steer  beef,  and  cow  beef  prices  have  been 
holding  up  very,  very  well.  There  has  not 
been  any  dropoff. 

"The  price  weakness  has  been  In  fed  beef, 
and  here  there  have  not  been  imports.  That 
price  weakening  has  been  from  Increased 
and  quite  heavy  marketings  rather  than 
imports. 

"And  so  at  this  ttme,  althou^  we're 
watching  this  very,  very  carefully,  we  do  not 
feel  that  the  imports  are  having  any  adverse 
price   effect  on   American  producers."    ^ 


We  doubt  that  many  ranchers  or  cattle 
feeders  will  "buy"  Freeman's  explanation. 
Their  opinions  generally  seem  to  be  that 
when  Imports  amount  to  as  much  as  10  pw:- 
cent  oX  our  total  meat  supply,  there  just 
can't  help  being   some   Influence  on  price. 

'nie  week  Freeman  was  In  Nebraska,  cow 
beef  prices  were  about  steady  but  cows  on  the 
hoof  at  Omaha   were  35  to  50  cents  lower. 

[From  Wallace's  Farmer,  Oct.  5,  1963] 
Stop  Mkat  Iicpoxts? 

We  like  to  Increase  exports  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. But  we  get  upset  about  rising  Imports 
of  foods  that  compete  directly  with  those  we 
produce. 

Cattlemen  are  getting  more  and  more 
alarmed  over  rising  beef  Imports.  We  Im- 
ported a  record  1.4  billion  pounds  of  beef 
and  veal  In  1962.  llie  1962  Imports 
amounted  to  about  0  percent  of  our  domes- 
tic production.  And  the  live  feeder  cattle 
Imported  equaled  3.6  percent  of  the  cattle 
slaughtered. 

Should  we  clamp  down  on  meat  Imports? 
They  are  especially  Irritating  at  a  time  when 
feeders  are  taking  losses  because  of  sharply 
lower  fed  cattle  prices. 

Secretary  Freeman's  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion at  Montlcello,  Iowa,  did  not  completely 
satisfy.  He  said  cow  prices  have  remained 
steady,  and  this  Is  the  grade  of  beef  we 
Import.  We  are  not  marketing  enough  ham- 
1au]*ger-  and  sausage-tjrpe  animals  to  satisfy 
our  markets.  Therefore,  reasons  Freeman, 
beef  Imports  do  not  hurt  fed  steer  beef 
pwices. 

We  feel  his  statement  is  only  partly  true. 
Every  meat  competes  with  every  other  meat, 
to  some  extent.  If  a  consumer's  belly  Is  fuU 
of  Australian  hamburger,  he  isnt  going  to  be 
^In  the  market  for  U.S.  steak,  ham,  or  lamb 
chops.  Furthermore,  scsne  30  to  40  percent 
of  a  fed  beef  carcass  goes  into  ground  beef 
In  direct  competition  with  the  Imported 
product. 

[From  the  Chicago  (Hi.)   Tribune.  May  38, 
1963] 

FOKEIGN  BXEV  POUBS  INTO  TBI  UNITIS  BTATES, 

Sats   Lziohton — Cattlxkxn   BsiNa   "Solo 
Oct,"  Hi  Chasgkb 

(By  Arnold  Sriduon) 

The  deluge  of  foreign  beef  swamjilng  this 
country's  markets  presents  such  a  threat 
to  the  freedom  of  UjS.  cattlemen  tliat  It 
has   become    frightening.   Gerald   Lelghton. 


president  of  the  Chicago  Live  Stock  Ex- 
change, warned  yesterday. 

He  ciiarged  that  cattlemen  are  being  "sold 
out"  for  a  dual  pvurpose:  (1>  "to  buy  tlis 
friendship  of  foreign  nations  and  (3)  to 
shackle  the  freedom  of  one  of  the  most  In- 
dependent  groups   of  men   in   agriculttire." 

"The  dictatorial  posslbUltles  of  the  beef 
Import  situation  Is  obvious,"  Lelghton  said. 
"Ilie  seven  countries  tliat  ship  us  beef  are 
Increasing  cattle  herds  at  a  record  pace. 
They  already  have  4,500,0(X)  more  cattle  than 
the  United  SUtes,  a  total  of  108,247,000." 

ACCOT7MT   rOE    SS    PEBCUfT 

The  seven  countries  are  Australia,  New 
Zealand,  Argentina,  Paraguay,  Uruguay, 
Mexico,  and  Brazil.  In  1962,  these  countries 
shipped  to  the  United  States  818,951393 
pounds  of  beef,  or  85  percent  of  that  Im- 
ported. 

"In  the  last  year,  they  added  4,181,000  to 
their  herds,"  Lelghton  said.  "Since  the 
1056-60  period,  these  herds  have  been  in- 
creased by  7,766,000,  and  alnce  1061-65  by 
12,059,000.  None  of  these  countries  can  oon- 
stime  the  beef  from  these  record  numl>crs 
of  cattle. 

KABMABK    MOBS   TONNACB 

"This  group  of  countries  is  confidently 
earmarking  an  ever-increasing  tonnage  of 
beef  for  future  shipment  to  the  United 
States.  They  obviously  have  assurances  of 
some  sort  from  spokesmen  in  authority  in 
this  country  on  which  to  base  such  expan- 
sion plans  for  surplus  beef  tliat  has  no  place 
in  their  domestic  trade. 

"The  United  States  recently  has  become 
the  world's  greatest  beef  importer,  a  position 
formerly  held  by  the  United  Kingdom.  Ac- 
cording to  the  foreign  agricultural  service 
at  least  one  of  this  group  of  countries  has 
agreed  to  curtail  beef  shipments  to  Britain 
for  the  remainder  of  the  year  to  assist  In 
stabilizing  cattle  prices  in  Britain.  As  a 
result  that  coxintry  may  face  a  surplus  prob- 
lem unless  It  can  dump  more  beef  In  the 
United  States." 

Lelghton  said  cattlemen  are  asking  these 
questions:  "Must  cattlemen  curb  production 
to  make  room  for  foreign  beef  In  order  to 
stave  off  further  market  collapse?  Is  this  tbm 
position  Washington  planned  when  It  al- 
lowed the  record  Imports?" 

In  the  first  quarter  of  1063,  beef  Imports 
soared  18  percent  above  tlie  1963  record, 
and  took  more  than  SO  percent  of  the  trade 
for  manufacttirlng  beef,  a  grade  used  ex- 
tensively for  hamburgers  and  canning. 


U\8.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  lambs,  and  lamb  and  mtttton  compared  with  production,  1950-6S 
CATTLE  AND  CALVES  AND  BEEF  AND  VEAL  LAMBS  AND  LAMB  AND  MUTTON 
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•  Total  production  (induding  an  estimate  for  farm  siaoghter). 

•  Lmb  ttan  800,000  pounds. 

•  Less  than  800  head. 
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Meat  imporU:  UniUd  StaU$,  by  country  of  ^igin,  1968  to  daU 

[In  milUoo  p(Nuds] 
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30.1 
34.8 
4a2 
26.3 


Nether- 
lands 


as 

.3 
.1 
.1 

.1 


O 


44.7 
43.4 
42.0 
42.0 
43.4 
26.4 

46.0 
43.7 
4X2 
4Z1 
43.6 
2a4 


Ireland 


23.8 
42.0 
62.8 
64.4 
7a  7 

4ao 


« 


.3 


.1 
.3 
.2 
.2 
2.0 
1.1 

23.9 
42.2- 
52.9 
64.6 
7i9 
41.1 


Aus- 
tralia 


17.7 
234.0 
144.7 
333.9 
444.9 
353.0 

14.6 
4a6 
38.5 
44.6 
65.9 
50.1 


New 
Zealand 


O 


32.3 

2IH.A 
183.2 
278.6 
5ia8 
303.1 


183.7 
161.6 
13a  7 
154.4 
213.6 
138.3 

7.0 

12.8 

9.1 

las 

11.1 
9.2 

.1 
.3 
.1 

.1 

190.8 
i;4.6 
139.9 
165.3 
224.8 
147.5 


AU 
Other 


32.0 
64.6 
SkS 
33.5 
49.8 
02.9 

1.2 

2.6 

2.0 

.3 

.3 

.2 

IS 
11 
6.9 
6.8 
7.9 
4.3 

36.5 

eas 

47.2 
39.5 
58.0 

67.4 


Total  Imports 


Pro<luct 
weigtat 


619.3 
7213 
6116 
689.3 

97a  9 
603.7 

34.0 

sa8 

49.7 
56.8 
78.2 
69.6 

182.8 
174.9 
171.3 
1717 
303.8 
127.4 

836.0 
964.1 
7317 
918.7 
1,262.9 
790.6 


Carcass 
weiglit 
equiva- 


BQUtV 

lent 


nt 


909 
l,063v 

776 
1.037 

1.445 
«07 

24 

67 

87 

101 

143 

107 

1U3 
1H6 
186 
187 
216 
13S 

1,136 
1,306 
1,048 
1,325 
1.804 
1,149 


>  Includes  quantities  of  other  canned,  prepami,  or  pn>s«>rvrd  meat  not  elsewiiere 
specified.    Assumed  to  be  mostly  beef. 


>  I/ess    than    80,000    pounds. 

Source:  Compiled  from  ofllcial  reeords  of  the  Bureau  of  tlie  Census. 


Hoii$  and  com:  Prices  received  by  farmers  and  hog-corn  price  ratio,  United  States,  by  months,  1961  to  date 


M<»tb 


January 

February.. 

March 

AprlL 

May 

June 

July 

Aufust 

September. 

October 

November. 
Deecmber^ 
ATenta>.. 


Hogs,  per  100  pounds 


1961 


$ia70 
17.60 
17.10 

laso 

16.10 
.15.80 
16.60 
17.30 
17.50 
1&60 
15.70 
16.10 
1170 


1963 


$16.50 
16.30 
16.00 
15.40 
15.30 
16.10 
16.90 
17.40 
18.20 
16.40 
16.20 
15.70 
16.40 


1963 


Corn,  per  buslwl 


1961 


$1.V  40 
14.80 
13.70 
13.60 
14.30 
16.00 
17.10 
16.80 
15.40 
15.20 


$0,963 
1.00 
1.01 
.966 
1.02 
1.03 
1.06 
1.04 
1.04 
1.02 
.998 
.947 
1.00 


1962 


$0,961 
.966 
.968 
.96^ 
1.08 
1.03 
1.04 
1.02 
1.04 
1.02 
.988 
1.00 
.996 


1963 


HoK-eorn  price  ratio 


1961 


$1.03 
1.06 
1,06 
1.08 
1.10 
1.16 
1.19 
1.19 
1.21 
1.08 


17.3 
17.6 
16.9 
17.4 
15.8 
15.3 
16.8 
16.6 
16.8 
16.3 
16.7 
17.0 
116 


1962 


17.4 
17.1 
114 
15.7 
14.8 
114 
113 
17.2 
17.4 
113 
17.3 
117 
114 


1963 


15.0 
14.0 
12.9 
12.6 
110 
118 
14.4 
119 
12.7 
14.1 


>  Simple  average. 


»> 


Tabls  7.— Number  of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  Jan.  1,  calf  crop,  number  slaughtered,  and  imports,  United  States,  1965  to  date 

[j^y  1,000  bead] 


Year 


1065... 

iaB8.7.ii. 

1987- 

1«B8.„ 

1980....:^ \. 

MO - ^ 

H81 

!•«.-, 

H8I 


Number  of  farms  Jan.  1 


Cattle  and 
calves 


91602 
96,900 
92,860 
91,176 
93,322 
91286 
97,819 
90,782 
1108,530 
1106.8-107 


Cows 


49, 121 
48,283 
46,869 
45,430 
46,244 
46,871 
46,370 
47,379 
148,804 


Calf  croi) 


42,113 
41,376 
39,905 
38,860 
38,988 
39,363 
39,964 
40,960 
41,782 


Im^ts 


314 

159 

72» 

1.152 

709 

663 

1,043 

1,260 

•1,100 


Number  slaughtered 


Cattle 


21688 
37.786 
27,068 
34.368 
23,722 
21026 
26,467 
21906 
'28, 100 


Calves 


12.864 

U\909 

12,353 

9,738 

8,072 

8,611 

8,081 

7,864 

<  7,300 


Total 


39,463 
440.754 
39, 421 
34,106 
31,794 
34,637 
34,648 
34,750 
>31400 


1  Preliminary.       >  Partly  forecast.       >  Foreeait. 


z" 


1963 


r 
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Feeding  prognun 


CALVKS 


Heifer  calves,  short  ted:  Bought  as  Good  and  Choice,  September-October.  Sold  as 
Choice,  Juiie-^uly „ 

Steer  calve.o,  long  led:  Bought  as  Oood  and  Choice,  September-November.  Sold  as 
Choice,  August-October.. |.| 

I  I  TEASUNOa 

Medium  yearling  steers,  short  led:  Bought  as  Medium,  September-October.  Sold  as 
Oood-Standard,  January- Kebruary 

Goo<l  yearling  steers,  short  fed:  Bought  as  Oood,  September-November.  8<4d  as  Choice, 
April-June 

YearlinK  st«4>rs  long  led:  BoMght  as  Oood  and  Choice,  September-November.  Sold 
as  Prime.  July-September. 


Tf" 


BKAVT  STKKRS 


^ 


Heavy  steers,  short  Jed;  Bought  as  Oood,  8eptember->|ovember.    Sold  as  Choice  and 
I'riuie,  March-May 


1961-62 


Price  per  100  pounds 


Paidior 
feeder 


$25.01 
27.86 

21.14 
2179 
24.68 

22.44 


Received 
fcr.fed 
cattle 


$3121 
39.18 

34.36 
2134 
30.14 

21 28 


Margin 


-»-$a30 
-I-L32 

+131 
-1-3.46 
+146 

+180 


Net 
return 

bead  > 


$29.88 
64.87 

1134 
28.06 
72.41 

64.19 


1962-63 


Price  per  100  pounds 


Paid  for 
feeder 


$2120 
30.49 

31.89 
3174 
2199 

24.62 


Received 
for  fed 
cattle 


$23.40 
34.34 

34.88 
38.03 
2102 

21  «1 


Margin 


-$2.80 
-126 


+2.44 
-3.72 
-L97 

-171 


Net 
return 

per 
bead> 


$ri4 
L46 

IX  U 
-20.18 

-4.74 

-17. 14 


1  Feeding  ^ograias  designed  to  be^fah-ly  represenUtive  of  average  feeding  programs         «  Net  return  over  cost  of  com,  hay,  protein  supplement,  pasture,  transnorutlon  and 
in  the  Corn  Belt.    Fcod.rs  ar«  purchased  in  kansas  City  and  sold  at  Chicago.  marketing  expenses.    Does  not  include  labor,  overhead,  liist  of  other  feeds  w»d  d^ 

loss,  or  credit  for  manure  and  for  hogs  following  feeders. 

Sj^r  prices  at  Chicago  by  weight  group  and  dijfererftcs  betuxen  grades,  by  months,  1960-61 

PRIME 


Moiiih 


January... 
Febmairy.. 

March . 

AprU 

Marw 

Juneu 

Julyf 

August 

September. 

Octolier 

November., 
December.. 


1960 


900  to  1,100 
pounds 


$27.90 
2151 
3a53 

saao 

3128 
28.82 
27.44 
2132 
25.92 
36.08 
37.23 
27.96 


1,100  to  1.300 
pounds 


$2114 
2164 
31.33 
31.0$ 
3L01 
29.47 
27.86 
2160 
2106 
2109 
27.24 
2106 


Margin 


$0.24 
.03 
.80 
.80 
.73 
.65 
.43 
.38 
.14 
.01 
.03 
.10 


CHOICE 


^ 


1961 


900  to  1,100 
pounds 


$29.00 
27.96 
27.42 
2198 
25.16 
23.81 
2146 
25.07 
2101 
2126 
26. 2S 
8196 


1,100  to  1,300 
pounds 


$2190 
27.60 
27.41 
27.22 
2132 
2166 
22.88 
24.95 
2110 
2165 
2159 
87.40 


Margin 


-$aio 

-.36 

-.01 

.24 

.17 

-.25 

-.58 

-.12 

.00 

.30 

.34 

.46 


Diffcrenee  In  prices  betweem 
Prime  and  Choice  (all 
weights) 


1960 


$1.65 
1.78 
X98 
107 
143 
177 
L74 
1.28 
1.11 
.96 
1.06 
1.11 


1961 


$1.87 
L57 
L67 
100 

1.3» 

.88 
.78 
.88 
.88 
.78 
LOO 


M«i 


January 

February.. 

Umth 

Anril 

May 

June . 

July 

August 

September. 

Octoh«>r 

Noveraher. 
December., 


1960 


1961 


900  to  1  100 
pounds 


82174 
27.28 
28.46 
28.06 
27.84 
3134 
25.73 
25.01 
24.91 
2112 
3141 
27.03 


1,100  to  1,300 
pounds 


$3189 

2176 
28.M 
28.24 
27.96 
3142 
2163 
24.86 
24.69 
24.93 
2110 
2161 


Margin 


-$0.36 

-.48 

.08 

.16 

.14 

.18 

-.10 

-.16 

-.32 

-.19 

-.81 

-.42 


900  to  1.100 
pounds 


$27 
2166 
2192 
26.26 
23.87 
2104 
2103 
24.36 
24.46 
24.39 
25.48 
2114 


MOO  to  1,300 
pounds 


$27.15 
25.84 
25.71 
2114 
23. « 
2188 
2107 
23.82 
24.20 
24.60 
2164 
2114 


Margin 


-$0.82 

-.82 

-.21 

-.12 

-.18 

-.66 

-.96 

-.63 

-.25 

.01 

.06 

0 


DlilerBnoe  in  prloea  be> 
tween  Chotoe  and  Oood 
(aUwei^tB) 


1900 


$1.68 
1.88 
117 
107 
1.99 
1.80 
1.64 
1.88 
1.23 
I.U 
1.15 
1.44 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  Livestock  Division. 

iUer  prices  at  Chicago  by  weight  group  and  differences  between  grades,  by  months,  1962-6S 

PRIME 


1961 


$1.88 

L8« 

1.88 

1.88 

L88 

.80 

.64 

.81 

.77 

.•( 

LM 


P' 


Mon 

f 

1962 

1968 

Difference  in  prices  between 
Prime    and    Choice   (aU 
weights) 

! 

900  to  1.100 
pounds 

1,100  to  1 JOO 
pounds 

Margin 

900tOl.l00 
pounds 

1,100  to  1,300 
pounds 

Margin 

1962 

1963 

January . 

February 

. 

827.86 
28.00 
28.88 
28.80 
27.36 
26.56 
27.03 
29.26 
31.18 
30.61 
30.94 
2188 

837.98 
2168 
29.97 
30.86 
2121 
27.26 
27.86 
30.06 
32.65 
31.63 
31.96 
8182 

$0.66 

.63 

1.00 

1.66 

.86 

.67 

.83 

.81 

1.37 

1.12 

1.02 

.97 

$2126 
2194 
24.79 
24.83 
.  23.79 
»  23.78 
2158 
2138 
24.76 
24.72 

$2153 
26.03 
24.98 
2107 
33.76 
23.79 
26.69 
2126 
24.64 
24.90 

80.27 
.06 
.U 
.26 

-.04 
.01 
.11 

-.12 

-.11 
.18 

$1.46 
I.W 
181 
169 
2.30 
1.89 
1.40 
1.88 
160 
110 
1.74 
1  82 

81.17 

March 

1.17 

Anril ^ 

LU 

May._ t 

.88 

June . 

. 

.88 

July 

..................... 

.S3 

August 

.88 

September 

.83 

.80 

October 

November 

Decrniber..... .. ... 



.74 

V 

f 
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Steer  prices  at  Chicano  by  teeighi  group  atui  difference*  bettpeen  grades,  by  month,  iPe^H?5— Continued 

CHOICE 


•                  '      Month 

1063 

1963 

Difference     in    pric«>8    be- 
tween Choice  and  flood 
(all  weights) 

000  to  1,100 
pounos 

1.100  to  1,300 
pounds 

Marfin 

000  to  1,100 
pounds 

1,100  to  1.300 
pounds 

.Margin 

1062 

1963 

JanuafT                   ..  ............t. 

$26.27 
26.74 
27.34 
27.60 
26.10 
25.20 
26.22 
27.42 
20.66 
98.88 
28l74 
28.61 

$26.80 
26.94 
27.60 
28.22 
26.4^ 
25.50 
26.  S8 
28.34 
30.14 
29.92 
30.62 
29.20 

$0.23 
.20 
.35 
.62 
.36 
.21 
.36 
.92 
.80 
.86 
.88 
.50 

$27.21 
■25.11 
23.94 
24.06 
22.99 
22.99 
24.85 
24.88 
24.10 
24.11 

$27.27 
24.86 
23.75 
24.03 
•22.67 
22.90 
24.  75 
24.52 
23.62 
23.98 

80.06 
-.35 
-.19 
-.04 
-.82 
-.00 
-.10 
-.36 
-.48 
-.18 

$1.75 
2.22 
2.83 
2.01 
1.60 
1.35 
1.55 
1.80 
2.23 
1.80 
1.85 
1.80 

$1.70 

Ffhfuary -     -      -  - 

1.24 

March ^ 

Anril                                     .        „ 

1.34 
1.04 

ttS, :  :::::::::;::::...:....i 

.04 

jSS".- :::::::::::::::::::::::.: 

.70 

July                                

1.16 

AMMt                                                

.76 

Mn'lnr' 

.74 

Oelate.:..:.:.... — : 

.76 

TUMMnihikv 

Source:  Livestock  and  Meat  Situation,  Nov.  8, 1963,  Economic  Research  Service. 

Slaughter  steers — Monthly  average  price:  Chicago 


CHOICE  GRADE  (100  POUNDS) 


January 

Februsiry 

March. 

April 

May 

June 

July- 

Auinist 

September 

October 

November 

December 

Average 


$36  42 
26l60 
38.08 
27.76 
27.43 
3R.04 
25.64 
25.07 
24.80 
34.94 
26.08 
36.86 


36.34 


$27.42 
26.17 
25.70 
26.05 
23.43 
22.45 
22  38 
24.13 
24.34 
24.55 
25.58 
26.13 


24.66 


$36  39 
26.76 
27.31 
27.45 
26.02 
25.25 
26  50 
28.19 
29.85 
20.60 
30.13 
28.01 


27.67 


$27.27 
24.03 
23.63 
23.77 
22.61 
22  09 
24.72 
24.60 
23.94 
24.03 


1080 


1061 


1063* 


1068 


ALL  GRADES 


January 

February.. 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July , 

August. 

September. 

October , 

November 

December 

Average 


$26.10 

$27.02 
2$.  84 

26.37 

27.40 

25.33 

27.13 

34.73 

36.75 

33.00 

25.58 

22  30 

25.30 

22.23 

24.75 

24.01 

24  62 

24.21 

24.83 

24.45 

26  00 

25.44 

36.61 

35.84 

25.03 

34.46 

$25.90 
26  04 
26  65 
36.80 
26.62 
34.91 
36  12 
27.88 
29.63 
29.20 
20.  HO 
28.50 


27.30 


»36  90 
24.  GO 
23.30 
23.51 
22.43 
22  54 
24.66 
24.47 
23.80 
23.07 


Source:  Livestock  Division,  Agricultural  Marketing  Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Beef-steer-corn 

price  ratios,  Chicago 

baeis  * 

1060 

1961 

1962 

1963* 

Jnnnikry                     

22.8 
23.4 
23.8 
22.5 
22.1 
21.3 
21.2 
20.0 
21.1 
23.5 
27.1 
26.2 

24.5 
22.9 
22.9 
22.9 
20.4 
20.0 
19.6 
21.3 
21.9 
22.4 
23.2 
23.9 

24.0 
24.2 
24.1 
24.0 
22.8 
21.9 
23.4 
25.4 
26.7 
26.6 
27.8 
26.6 

22.8 

Pebftuiry  ■            - «--.■.---- 

20.7 

Mftf^h             ^                      

19.2 

ADril    

19.5 

1^                

18.3 

June    

17.6 

July             

18.6 

An^Qst       -  -. - 

18.5 

September ^— 

October      

17.7 
20.3 

November— 

A  vpnuv 

23.0 

22.2 

24.7 

Total  military  purchases  centrally  procured  by  the  Defense  Supply 
Agency  for  shipment  on  worldwide  basis 


Ftecal  year  1960 

FLscal  year  1961 

Fiscal  year  1963 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Pounds 

Value 

Carcass  beef.... 
Booelessbeef... 
Other  beef 

131.000.000 

105.000.000 

30,000.000 

$55,800,000 
73,100.000 
30.400.(X)0 

119,000.000 

108.000.000 
40.000.000 

$46,700,000 
70.300.000 
18.000,000 

100,000.000 

139.  OOO.  000 

39.000.000 

$39,400,000 
88.500.000 
18,800.000 

ToUl 

378^000,000 

140.000.000 

367,000.000 

136,000,000 

368.000.000 

146,700.000 

•  Bushels  of  No.  3  yellow  com  equivalent  in  value  to  100  pounds  of  beef  steer;  from 
the  Com  Belt,  sold  out  of  1st  loads  at  Chicago  for  slaughter,  all  grades.  Explanation 
and  example:  The  price  of  slaughter  steers  per  hundredweight  at  Chicago  in  March 
was  equivalent  in  value  to  19.2  bushels  of  com,  as  compared  to  26.2  in  December  1960, 
Uie  last  month  of  the  Eisenhower  administration  and  below. 

»  Preliminary. 

Source:  Feed  Situation,  ERS,  USDA. 

Production  Credit  Administration  loans  for  the  purchase  of  feeder 

cattle^ 


Source:  Defense  Supply  Agency. 


Loans  under  the  Partners  Home  Administration 


1963 
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Estimated  impact  on  tattle  prices  of  a  10-percent  change  in  imporU 
of  beef  and  veeU  under  different  assumed  levels  of  import*  > 

(In  percaDt] 


The  effect  Cff  selected  factors  on  the  price  of  Choice  tteert  and  Utility 
cows  at  Chicago  a*  measured  by  a  statietieal  tmalytis,  1948-  SB  > 

(In  perasBt] 


levels  ol  Imports 
M  parceot  o(  total  domes- 
tte  produoUoo  * 


Estliii»t«d  ailsot  of  a  Ift^Mretnt  dutngs  in  Importa  oa 
prfoe  of — • 


Selected  factor 


Dellated  price  at  Chleago 
of— 


Utility 


>  Livestock  and  m«at  situation,  November  1968,  Economic  Researdi  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 

*  Domestic  production  of  beef  and  veal  are  Iield  constant  at  1962-63  levels. 

*  The  estimated  eflecM  of  beef  and  veal  Imparts  on  cattle  prices  are  based  on  the 
supply'-prtoe  relationships  shown  In  the  following  Ubie. 


EflEsot  on  price  of  a  l-penent  change  In— 

Par  capita  supply  of  steer  and  heller  lx«f 

Per  capita  supply  of  cow  beef  plus  Imports  of  beef 

and  veal 

Per  capita  consumption  of  pork,  veal,  lamb,  and 

mutton 

Per  capita  disposable  Income  deflated  by  Consiuner 

Price  Index 


-2.28 

-.74 

-1.30 

2.61 


>  Based  on  statistical  (regression)  analyaee  using  annual  data  In  logarithms  for  the 
period  1948-62.  The  regression  analysis  also  Included  a  shift  varlaMe  (0-1  variabte) 
which  took  into  account  that  conditions  may  have  been  different  in  the  period  1948-67 
and  1068-62. 

>  Coeflleient  does  not  differ  significantly  from  tero  when  tested  at  the  6-pereent  level. 


Sooroe:  "Livestock  and  Meat  Situation, 
Servioe,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


November  1968,  Economic  Researdi 


Production  and  consumption  per  person  of  red  meat  and  poultry,  United  States,  1966-63  and  forecast  for  1964 
PRODUCTION  (miUlon  pounds)  >  CONSUMPTION  PER  PERSON  (pounds) 


Red  meat 

Poultry 
meat* 

Red 

and 

poultry 

meat 

Year 

Red  meat 

Poultry 
meat* 

Red 

T«v 

Beef 

Veal 

and 
mutton 

Pork 

Total 

Beef 

Veal 

Lamb 

and 

mutton 

Pork 

Total 

and 

poultry 

meat 

1868 

131868 
14.463 
14,303 
n,S80 

11.880 
11737 
tM» 
U386 

1.678 
1.683 
1.836 

i.iae 

1,006 
1.108 
1,044 
1,018 
040 
900 

766 
741 
707 
688 
788 
768 
811 
808 
780 
780 

10,900 
11,300 
10,434 
10,464 
11,008 
11,606 
11,411 
11.841 
12.300 
13.000 

36.806 
38.086 
36.860 
26,668 
27.819 
38,306 
28.686 
29.061 
30.870 
30.600 

1300 
6.174 
6.438 
6.043 
6,853 
6,800 
7.884 
7.132 
7.800 
7.480 

81.286 
88.200 

32.297 
31.701 
88.672 
84.608 

86.019 
86.093 
87.670 
88,060 

1066 

83.0 
'    818 

sas 

8L4 
88.3 

88.0 
88.1 
88.1 

87.8 

0.4 
9.6 
8.8 
8.7 
6.7 
8.2 
6.7 
6.6 
6.0 
18 

4.6 
4.6 
12 
12 
18 
4.8 
6.1 
6.2 
4.0 
4.7 

66.8 
67.8 
61.1 
60.2 
67.6 
65.2 
62.2 
63.0 
64.0 
98.6 

16L8 
166.7 
188.7 
16L6 
150.6 
161.4 
161.0 
168.7 
168.9 
178.0 

36.8 
39.6 
8L4 
811 
818 
84.4 
87.8 
87.2 
87.4 
87.8 

188.1 
1818 
190.1 

1868 

1066 

1067 

Msr 

1888 

10S8 

186.7 

1888 

1068 .,.. 

1817 

1880 

1060 

1018 
108.8 
300  0 

M8I 

1961 

1888 

1962 

1888  • 

1068  » 

207  3 

1884 « 

1064  « 

207.8 

>  Productloo  of  red  meats  is  carcass  weight  equivalent  of  production  from  total  ■  Preliminary. 

U.8.  slaughter.  *  Forecast, 

i  Clilcken,  inckidiug  commercial  broOen,  and  turkeys,  ready-to-cook  (eviscerated) 

U.S.  beef  and  veeU  imports,  carcass  weight  equiwUent 
(Thousands  of  pounds]  ^ 


Tiw 


1064 

1868 ,. 

1088. 

1867 „ 

1088. 

IBM ...... 

h8dIII'III™"""I**! 
1881 

108B 

1088  (Janoary-Aagaat). 


Beef 


•ad 


7,630 

8,112 

6,140 

81,888 

IK.  880 
39,136 
11685 
26.096 
18.787 
12,366 


Pidcled 
and  cured 


27,416 
6,172 
9,709 

12,794 
7.250 
8.407 
1.107 
1.115 
620 
633 


Canned 


168,784 
172,488 
148,000 
188,624 
224.606 
187,441 
151.588 
188.563 
166,288 
148,626 


Sausage 


868 

871 

468 

586 

874 

1,230 

1,186 

1,128 

1.160 

089 


Other  beef 


8,187 
8,806 

7,888 
7,976 
12,691 
10.489 
8.800 
10,010 
16,233 
12,128 


Otbw 
canned 
n.s.p.L 


8,766 

6,620 

6,915 

18.976 

171763 

126,083 

36.686 

28,833 

28,908 

22,461 


Bcmeless 


12,637 

28,674 

86,894 

128.520 

411 488 

680,317 

666,766 

781,006 

1.187,632 

876,766 


Total  beef 


230,008 

228.761 

210,658 

890. 8n 

806,643 

1,047.068 

700,286 

1.020,660 

1.410,647 

1,078,428 


Total  veal 


1,048 

276 

3tf 

1878 

U,808 

11188 

11276 

11474 

21611 

12,100 


Total  beef 
and  veal 


281.868 

228,088 

210.798 

306.216 

909.048 

1.063.191 

776.610 

1.087. 124 

1.446.068 

1,081628 


I 


1066. 

1962. 


Value 


$07,093,000 
262,706,000 


Number 


32,246 
31319 


Operating  loans 

Total  loans 

Loan^.  purchase  of  livestoik 

United 
SUtcs 

Iowa 

Unite<l 
Sutes 

Iowa 

Fiscal 
Fiscal 
Fisral 
Fiaral 

year  1960 

$198. 275.  519 
233,  321 651 
27^  321  354 
800,467,098 

$1900,252 
7.470.708 
9.061103 

12,921192 

$41, 232, 481 
50.621288 
61071.218 
71 801, 496 

$1.  772.  545 

year  1961 

1. 934. 145 

year  1962     

2. 328.  7!i7 

year  1968 

2,972.373 

>  Based  on  a  10-|)ercent  sampling. 

Source:  Library  of  Congress  (Production  Credit  Association,  under  the  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  is  an  Independent  agency  located  In  the  Agriculture  Department 
ISMf.) 


Source:  Operating  Loan  Division,  Farmers,  Home  Administration  Department  of 
Agriculture. 


I 


U.S.  production  of  beef  and  veal  by  major  cUuae*,  imporU  of  beef  and  veal,  and  prices 


TMur 


1847. 
1948. 
1948. 
1960. 
1061. 
1881. 
1881. 
18M. 
1065. 
1068. 
1967. 
1968. 
1960. 
1900. 
1981. 
1903. 


Production  of  st««r  and 
heller  beef,  and  veal  > 


Actual 


MOUtm 
p*t»nd» 

7,684 
1«6 
7,413 
7.386 

6,ett 

7,482 
9,700 
10,031 
10,361 
11,383 
11,308 
ia804 
11,378 
11.887 
18,187 
13, 9W 


Per 
capiu 


63.0 
417 
80.3 
48.3 
48.8 
48.8 
82.8 
03.0 
63.3 
68.1 
018 
63.0 
018 
80.8 
73.8 
718 


Production  of  cow 
and  boll  beef* 


Actual 


A/BNoa 
pound* 
1026 
8,604 
2,070 
8.180 
3,078 
2,836 
3.746 
4.121 
1440 
1888 
1088 
8.1S8 
2,884 
8,013 
3.70 
3,033 


Per 
capiu 


PoundB 
216 
218 
20.1 
21.0 
10.7 
10.1 
210 
310 
27.4 
314 
M.S 
118 
118 
17.0 
118 
110 


Imports  of  beef 
and  Teal* 


Cow  and  bull  beef  pro- 
duction phis  imports 


Actnal 


AfSHoii 
founds 
04 
366 

264 
806 
676 
478 

m 

IK! 
823 
384 
818 

I.M8 
1.384 

988 
1,887 
1,735 


■  Estimated  from  total  Mmmerdal  slaughter.       '  Includes  meat  equivalent  of  live  animals  Imported. 


Per 
capita 


Pound* 
14 
3.4 
1.7 
8.4 
18 
11 
XI 
1.7 
3.0 
1.6 
17 
7.8 
7.3 
18 
7.1 
'     8.4 


Actual 


A/BUm 
ptmnds 
1060 
8,060 
8,334 
8,066 
8,668 
8.411 
1070 
1440 
1771 
1038 
1783 
1441 
1188 
1888 
1048 

ion 


Per 
capita 


Pound* 
38.7 
27.2 
21.8 
218 
216 
22.2 
211 
28.0 
214 
28.0 
27.9 
210 
217 
32.8 
33.4 
218 


Prices  at  Chicago 


Uttlity 
cows 


$1138 
1140 
1188 
1188 
M.48 
1168 
1141 
11.46 
11.62 

ii.r 

1181 
1141 
17.78 
1108 
1188 
1188 


Cboice 


$2123 
8198 
3107 
30.68 
8108 
8118 
3114 
24.06 
3116 
32.80 
2188 
27.43 
27.88 
28.21 
2188 

r.87 
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CONGRESSKHNAL  REC»11D  —  SENATE 

Insptded  importt  of  eattU  (number)  by  monlks,  1961  t«  daU  > 


November  19 


MoBtb 


January— 
rtilwiiaif . 

Mareti 

April 

May 

June 

July 


From 


32,821 
8,818 
8l8S7 
14.744 
18,860 
13,833 
82,887 


1063 


21371 
11004 
34.412 
27.411 
82,784 
M.870 
14,478 


1063 


20.263 
15,383 
11.087 
22.422 
17,188 
11.480 
0,380 


From  Mexico 


1061 


68.000 
47.411 
50,036 
65.741 
83,100 
8,311 
1N4 


1062 


82.886 
83,777 
83.268 
73.673 
80,970 
11086 
8,748 


1063 


101876 
71,382 

58.070 
84,077 
41297 
16,326 
14,681 


Montb 


FromOaaada 


8%  886 
01 181 

122,866 

lia327 

27,362 


801301 


1088 


21,078 

38,408 

101.066 

136,561 

57,787 


486,783 


10,000 


From  Mexico 


1061 


11,061 
16, 310 
48.886 
78,086 
104,034 


540,107 


1063 


11M7 

26, 5M 

71.273 

120,043 

131, 751 


773,915 


1063 


U,154 


>  Inspected  when  offered  (or  importation. 


Compiled  from  reports  of  the  .VnimiU  Insiiectlon  and  Quarantine  Division  oX  the 
Afrtcaitural  Reaearcn  Serrloe. 


Imports  of  catde  from  Canada  and  Mexico,  excluding  breeding  animals,  196t  to  date 
FROM  CANADA  .  FROM  MEXICO 


DutlataU  cattle  Qiead) 


I. 

i" 
1964..". 
1966- 


1966l. 


1881 
1881 

1881  J 


-July 


700  pounds  and  over 


Cowafor 

dalry 
porpoaea 


4,686 
81.811 
17.688 

212S2 

t678 
857 
19,586 
K008 
30,247 
34,073 
15,481 
6,776 


Other 


4.244 

38,931 
4«,7V8 
47.543 

2,014 
106.086 
230,026 
00,258 
60,866 
88.660 
72.206 
34.809 


Under 

300 
pounds 


714 

1615 

2.872 

3,256 

1571 

10.486 

11580 

3a738 

82.079 

28,605 

41,315 

31471 


200  to 

600 
pounds 


068 

806 

3.377 

2.218 

1,300 

131.050 

373.671 

186,630 

14a  471 

337,452 

351.336 

30.324 


Total 

dutiable 

cattle 


10.562 

40.153 

70,680 

48.260 

30,553 

361438 

631882 

322.625 

251 662 

470,689 

480,837 

107,470 


Year 


Dutiable  cattle  (head) 


TOO  pounds  an  d  over 


Cows  (or 

dairy 
purpoaea 


2,381 
176 


1,424 

1,684 

480 

1,255 

1,507 

371 

46 

34 

7 


Other 


43.617 
21864 


61163 
11.124 
44,386 

80.088 
41097 
19,681 
81410 
81732 
11078 


Under 

300 
pounds 


06 
485 


530 

848 

7,014 

1231 

1.037 

1.773 

1665 

24.025 

21408 


200  to 

699 
pounds 


81,185 
101,001 


189,681 
91694 
281842 
401166 
317,095 
360,113 
407,090 
600, '228 
301,004 


Total 

dutiable 

cattle 


127.279 
127,925 


247, 747 
110,250 
381 472 
481341 
361436 
390,888 
5411M 
751,910 
430,407 


i  Imperta  prohiblta4  heglnninK  Feb. 
*  Embarso  removed  Mar.  1,  1053. 
»  Emharfo  removed  Sept.  1, 1952. 


25,  1962,  due  to  foot-and-mouth  disease. 


<  ImporU  prohibited  bednnlnR  May  '23, 1968. 
'  Embargo  removed  Jan.  1,  1065. 

Source:  Compiled  Irom  official  records  o(  the  Bureau  o(  tite  Census. 


Meat  exports:   U.S.  exports  and  shipments  by  countries,  195S  to  date 

(la  milUon  ot  pounds] 


; 

Exports,  by  destination,  product  weight 

Ship- 
ments 
to  terri- 
tories' 

Total  exports  and 
shipments 

Product  and  year 

Canada 

Mexico 

Bahamas 

West 
Oermany 

Jamaica    Ti 

inidad 

Nether- 
lands 

Vene- 
'  luela 

AU  other 

Total 

Product 
weight 

» 
Carcass 
weight 
equiv- 
alent 

BaafandveaL 

1058 „ 

1069 — 

1060                                 —  — -  -  - 

118 
17.6 
19.5 
119 
110 

.4 

.4 

.7 
.5 
.6 

LI 

1.1 

16.3 

36.2 

318 

20.4 
22.6 
87. 3 
613 
81.7 

14 
.4 
.3 
.3 
.1 

i 

18 

11.0 
15 
17 
17 

15 
11.0 
6.0 
7.1 
7.0 

LO 
L4 
L8 
L8 
LO 

.1 

.2 

.3 

-     .2 

.2 

L6 
L4 

XO 
L8 
L8 

ZO 
11 
18 

4.1 
10 

(») 

(») 
(») 

0.5 
.2 
.3 
.6 
.2 

8 

(«) 
(») 

(«) 

0.1 

.2 

.1 

.1 

16 

LO 

.8 

.1 

m 
o 
(«) 

11 
4.1 
11 
14 
11 

10 
7.3 
10 
7.0 
13 

14 
16 
18 
17 
17 

.2 
.1 
.6 
.5 
1.8 

37.3 

417 

33.0 

14 

7.8 

410 
53.6 
4X5 
10.8 
10.3 

24.8 
27.4 
20.4 
29.9 
27.1 

.7 

•   ■:! 

L6 
XO 

54.3 

70.9 
09.4 
68.3 
617 

90.9 
108  1 
107.6 
1016 

97.8 

18 
9.9 

1X3 
113 
118 

816 
87.3 
41.7 
412 
40.0 

.7 
.8 

1.8 
1.6 
2.0 

10X5 
1213 
122.7 
1X\2 
121.2 

1619 
194.3 
105.0 
300.6 
1910 

49 
53 
SO 

i06b]  '  ini™"!""      '-'— 

^5 

68 
63 

Lamb  and  mottoa: 

106o"  *"""'"""""      .  ... 

3 

« 

3 

IMA 

3 

1001                           .  

(») 

.4 

3 

14M2 

3 

Pork: 

1908 

1960 

1900       _      

1.0 
3.4 
■1.5 
13 
L5 

1.0 
3.5 
L7 
Xt 
L6 

L6 
XO 

X7 
XO 
3.5 

X8 
3.2 
4.1 
4.6 
10 

1.2 
1.4 

2.8 
XO 
3.3 

1.8 
1.7 
13 
15 

17 

.7 
1.8 
.5 
.7 
.2 

.7 

1.0 

.7 

■; 

412 

6.\4 
63.8 

56.8 
57.5 

710 
85.5 
87.4 
95.0 
012 

118 
143 
138 

1961 „. 

1883     ...               

139 
133 

Total:* 

1956 

169 

1969  .._ 

198 

1900     .      

196 

1961 

1963 

199 
106 

196$ 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Hfeat  animal  imports:  Number  of  cattle,  sheep,  and  hogs  imported.  United  States,  1940  to  date  ' 
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IM2. 
WtL 
IMi. 
Ml. 

•ML- 
1M7.. 
IMt. 
IM8.. 
1888.. 
1881.. 

ISM.; 
M88.. 
I888.. 
1867  . 

> 

II 

1881. 

1888 


Cattle 


TOO  poands  aad  orar 


Cows  lor 

dairy 
parposM 


•.6M 
U.S8f 
19. 688 
81984 
81634 
41084 
61988 
41.917 
81278 
40,061 
41081 
31618 

7,017 
33.088 
17.633 
31676 
31884 
19. 348 
30,841 
11688 
30. 6U 
38,018 
11 618 


Otber 


168.720 

301488 

180,064 

77.820 

21006 

41.995 

25,016 

888 

211645 

101916 

173,000 

117,470 

47.941 

41330 

46,798 

73,606 

11038 

230,272 

311,724 

131966 

80,496 

121070 

101087 


Total 


171830 

211875 

100,630 

11X464 

68.838 

81979 

9X000 

41806 

201930 

241977 

319.601 

161106 

64,968 

70,320 

64.431 

100,372 

31402 

249,614 

332,565 

152,556 

101,114 

150,068 

124,452 


Under  700  poands 


Under 
300 

poands 


101602 

10X196 

61618 

11209 

1861 

9,742 

10.063 

7,642 

21571 

41.535 

31085 

11600 

810 

1000 

X872 

1706 

1410 

11400 

11811 

31.776 

33,853 

37,260 

61240 


200  to 

699 
pounds 


341289 
41X312 
381496 
502,909 
271297 
391672 
411666 
XOIO 

91335 
131614 
179,709 

61.107 

8X280 

10X831 

1377 

191.849 

07.084 
434.001 
776,837 
503,725 
600.684 
831451 
1,041,664 


Total 


450,891 

511607 

461013 

517. 178 

28X156 

401414 

421718 

0.663 

110.006 

161140 

211694 

61716 

81000 

101 831 

1349 

191644 

10X408 

453.301 

708,648 

531500 

641436 

87X711 

1.107,804 


-f 


Dutiable 
cattle 


30,211 
731882 
66X633 
629,632 
341.478 

wWv  AM 

611718 

61487 

411826 

41X136 

431285 

319,831 

131048 

177,100 

70.680 

206.016 

140.806 

702,016 

1, 1212U 

681056 

641680 

1,022,709 

1.232,286 


Breeding 
cattle 

((ree)» 


11821 
11378 
11218 
22,978 
11791 
2X230 
42,186 
30.048 
4X853 
21,332 
2X684 
19,138 
X413 
21.066 
11376 
11361 
11564 
21088 
21194 
20,609 
11824 
19,023 
17.773 


TMal 

cattle 


641882 

7«,767 

661861 

65X610 

361269 

511,623 

657,904 

81505 

461,679 

431458 

460.909 

231960 

140,461 

101226 

86,056 

311377 

150,350 

727,865 

1.152,407 

701766 

661174 

1.042,731 

1,260,009 


Sheep  and  lambs 


Dutiable 


206 

1373 

1,860 

1.404 

137.476 

97,969 

1886 

868 

50,517 

31562 

97,127 

11313 

304 

868 

1.480 

7,640 

1158 

17,832 

39.760 

71621 

49,787 

079 

20,845 


Breeding 
sheep 

(lree)« 


1178 
1829 
1604 
X884 
1367 
1171 
1627 
1829 
1803 
X603 
1840 
X5ei 
603 
1,288 
W 


Total 

sheep 

aiMl 

lamba 


1188 

1X302 

1468 

1288 

140,733 

10L140 

7,512 

1007 

61400 

41,254 

100,467 

11008 

007 

XIM 

L480 

7,8*0 

8.166 

17,883 

81788 

71821 

41787 

879 

20,846 


Hogs 


Duti- 
able* 


374 

41117 

400 

70 

25 

80 

116 

286 

366 

80 

130 

960 

185 

31030 

30, 7U 

1688 

768 
8,004 
8.887 
6.  US 

3.m 

3,277 


Breed- 

.15. 

(free)* 


88 

60 

80 

621 

102 

M6 

L188 

X93I 

3,098 

1.386 

866 

886 

11 

806 

(«) 


Total 
bogs* 


41167 

M8 

608 

217 

636 

1.804 

1180 

X383 

L886 

OK 

1.486 

106 

91425 
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Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quonun.  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CASE.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
-Clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorvun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  First,  Mr.  President. 
I  commend  the  Senator  frcxn  Iowa  for 
his  exhaustive  research  on  this  impor- 
tant question.  The  Senator  is  making 
a  vital  contribution,  which  should  be 
given  consideration  by  the  committee. 

I  inrtte  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  the  fact  that,  in  January  of 
this  year,  I  was  joined  by  a  distinguished 
group  of  Senators  in  introducing  a  bill, 
8.  557,  which  would  cxirb  the  extensive 
beef  imports  which  are  depressing  cat- 
tle prices  in  this  country.  Our  bill 
would  establish  an  annual  quota  equal 
to  the  average  annual  qxiantity  of  beef 
imported  during  the  precedipg  5 -year 
period.  I  assume  the  Senator  is  familiar 
with  that  bill. 

If  the  bill  were  passed,  our  coimtry 
would  continue  to  import  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  beef  to  meet  the  supplemen- 
tal beef  needs  of  the  country,  and  It 
would  curtail  the  excessive  iii^Mrts  ot 
beef  and  veal,  which  pose  such  a  threat 
to  the  cattleman. 

As  the  Senator  probably  knows,  re- 
cently the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  and  other  persons 
connected  with  State  £issociations,  have 
gone  to  New  Zealand  and  Australia  to 
do  what  the  administration  should  be 
doing  to  protect  the  cattlemen  and 
feeders.  In  order  to  establish  some  kind 
of  rapport  with  New  Zealand  and  Aus- 
tralia and  bring  about  a  voluntary  re- 
strtction  by  those  countries  with  respect 
to  imports  to  this  country.  Does  not 
the  Senator  feel  that  under  the  law  the 
administration  should  have  taken  care 
of  this  matter? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  believe  it 
ought  to  be  even  a  matter  of  law.  It 
ought  to  be  a  matter  of  commonsense 
.for  nonelected  public  officials,  who  are 
belnir  supported  by  the  taxpayers,  in- 
cluding the  very  people  who  are  hurt  by 
the  depressed  cattle  prices,  to  have 
enough  initiative  by  themselves  to  start 
^Ting  to  work  out  some  kind  of  volim- 
tary  reduction  in  imports  so  far  as  these 
two  countries  are  concerned.  There  are 
other  countries  also,  but  I  focus  atten- 
tion on  these  two  counties  because  of 
the  tremendous  increase  in  imports 
iron  them.  It  should  have  been  a 
matter  of  plain,  good  administrative 
judgment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    No  doubt  the  Senator 
-  from  Iowa  remembers  that  on  September 


24  of  this  year  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braslca  [Mr.  Hkuska]  delivered  an  excel- 
lent speech,  in  which  he  called  attention 
to  a  law  which  gives  President  Kennedy 
complete  authority  to  eliminate  the  ex- 
cessive beef  Import  problem.  The  au- 
thority is  contained  in  section  204  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1956.  which  provides: 
.The  President  is  authorized  to  negottat* 
agreementa  with  foreign  governments  In  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  tc^  the  United 
States  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
products. 

At  that  time  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska appealed  to  the  President  to  act 
under  authority  granted  to  him  by  Con- 
gress. Does  the  Senator  recall  that 
sp^ch? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Yes;  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  bringing  up  this  point  at  this 
time,  because  it  is  very  pertinent.  Most 
of  my  remarks  today  have  been  directed 
at  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  wish 
to  make  it  clear  that  I  never  said  that 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  had  the 
power  to  stop  imports  or  to  reduce  im- 
ports. What  I  have  said  is  that  he 
should  at  least  have  enough  giunption 
to  go  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  or 
to  the  President  and  ask  him  to  utilize 
the  powers  he  already  has.  Instead  of 
that  he  has  compoimded  the  problem  by 
treating  with  disdain  the  statistics 
which  his  own  Department  has  pub- 
lished, and  using  an  ostrichlike  ap- 
proach. That  is  the  reason  why  I  do  not 
brieve  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  a 
friend  of  the  American  farmers,  par- 
ticularly of  the  livestock  men. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. It  is  my  t>elief,  as  well  as  the 
feeling  and  opinion  throughout  the 
Rocky  Mountain  States,  especially  in  the 
State  of  Wyoming,  that  there  is  need 
for  relief,  and  that  the  reason  why  we 
have  not  received  relief  is  that  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  is  not  sympathetic 
toward  the  livestock  men;  otherwise  the 
administration  would  have  employed  the 
law  already  on  the  statute  books. 

There  is  drastic  need  for  relief.  We 
have  not  received  it;  and  one  reason  is 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  Is  not 
sympathetic  to  the  livestock  man.  If 
this  administration  understood  the  live- 
stock industry  or  was  interested  in  it  we 
would  not  be  experiencing  these  dif- 
ficulties, because  this  serious  situation 
could  be  corrected  swlministratively. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Wyoming  well  knows  that  if  there  is 
any  segment  of  our  economy  which  is 
completely  independent  and  is  not  lean- 
ing on  the  Government,  it  is  the  livestock 
industry. 

He  also  knows  that  if  there  is  any 
idea  that  the  way  to  handle  agricultural 
production  is  through  supply  manage- 
ment by  some  nonelected  government  of- 
ficial, who  feels  that  the  way  to  start 
chipping  away  is  to  get  hold  of  the  live- 
stock industry  and  cause  it  to  fall  into 
such  a  plight  that  it  has  to  look  to  the 
government  for  price  supports  and  the 
accompanying  regulations,  the  freedom 
of  the  agricultural  indiistry  in  general, 
and  the  livestock  industry  in  particular, 
will  be  a  closed  book.  This  possibly 
could  motivate  some  of  the  nonelected 
public  officials  in  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture and  elsewhere  in  their  appar- 


ent disinclination  to  do  anything  about 
this  situation,  even  to  ignore  it.  But  it 
is  luifalr  to  suggest  that  when  cattlemen 
complain  about  imports  of  beef  and  veal, 
they  are  wrong;  that  they  do  not  know 
what  they  talking  about,  when  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  Research  Divi- 
sion itself  knows  that  if  imports  rise 
to  10  percent — and  they  have  been  much 
higher  than  that — we  can  expect  a  1 -per- 
cent drop  in  the  income  from  choice 
steers  and  a  3 -percent  drop  in  the  in- 
come from  utility  cows  alone. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Would  not  that  be  a 
severe  blow  to  the  State  of  Kansas  and 
to  the  other  Plains  States  and  the  Rocky 
Moimtain  States? 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  knows,  it  has  its  effects,  first 
of  all,  in  the  marketplace — the  slaughter 
livestock  marketplace  and  the-  cattle 
feeders  in  the  Com  Belt,  particularly 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Illinois,  Minnesota,  and 
Kansas.  In  turn,  if  the  slaughter  live- 
stock prices  are  depressed,  that  will 
inevitably  affect  the  rancher  who  raises 
feeder  cattle  in  the  States  of  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Colorado,  and  Nebraska,  and 
in  the  Southern  States  as  well. 

In  turn,  if  those  producers  are  not  go- 
ing to  be  able  to  make  a  good  income — 
if  they  incur  losses  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars— they  will  not  buy  as  much  in  goods 
and  services,  many  of  which  are  pro- 
duced or  performed  in  the  Eastern 
States.    So  there  is  a  chain  reaction. 

There  is  an  old  saying,  and  it  has 
been  proved  so  many  times  that  I  do  not 
know  why  it  even  needs  to  be  repeated, 
that  there  cannot  be  a  healthy  economy 
if  basic  indiistries,  such  as  agriculture, 
are  weak  and  depressed. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  concur  in  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
should  like  to  lend  further  credibility  to 
his  excellent  statement  by  pointing  out 
that  in  1960  the  per  capita  civilian  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  veal  In  the  Ignited 
States  was  91.4  pounds.  The  consump- 
tion rose  to  95.4  pounds  in  1962.  During 
this  2-year  period,  the  total  meat  con- 
sumption Increased  4.3  percent,  while  the 
consumption  of  imported  beef  increased 
81.8  percent.  That  Is  a  good  indication 
of  the  difficult  situation  confronting  the 
livestock  industry  in  America. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  said  earlier,  Im- 
F>orts  of  beef  and  veal  have  more  than 
doubled.  I  am  not  impressed  merely  by 
the  percentage  Increase ;  I  am  Impressed 
by  the  volume.  When  we  consider  12 
percent  of  our  total  domestic  production 
and  translate  that  into  millions  of 
pounds — over  a  billion  pounds — and 
into  the  prices  and  the  impact  on  the 
feed  grain  situation — because,  after  all, 
every  one  of  those  pounds  could  have 
contained  some  feed  grain,  and  more 
feed  grain  could  have  been  consumed 
In  the  United  States.  The  12  percent  ac- 
counts for  a  staggering  total. 

So  merely  to  slough  off  the  figures  and 
say,  "It  is  not  a  significant  impact  on 
our  livestock  Industry  to  have  increased 
imports,"  or  to  look  the  other  way  and 
Ignore  the  problem  and  hope  that  some- 
one win  not  get  hold  of  it.  Is  a  mistake, 
especially  since  no  researchers  have  got 
hold  of  it.  If  Mr.  Preeman  thinks  we 
are  not  going  to  say  anything  about  it 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  and  if  he 
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thinks  the  American  people  will  be  led 
to  believe  that  everything  is  fine,  and 
that  we  are  barking  up  the  wrong  tree 
with  respect  to  imports,  he  is  sorely  mis- 
taken. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  He  has  disregarded 
the  spirit  of  the  stockmen,  who  have  not 
asked  for  Government  assistance,  but 
who  want  to  live  under  a  system, of  pri- 
vate enterprise,  in  which  they  conduct 
their  own  business  and  make  their  own 
markets. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  State  of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
was  visited  by  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture on  his  recent  swing  around  the 
country.  According  to  press  releases, 
the  Secretary  was  seeking  to  feel  the 
pulse  of  the  farmer,  to  find  out  what 
farmers  were  thinking.  But  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  can  report  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  visited  his  State,  and  that 
on  the  basis  of  conversations  I  have  had 
with  persons  who  were  present  at  the 
meetings  and  p>ersons  who  attended 
meetings  of  other  States,  it  appeared 
that  Mr.  Freeman  made  his  swing 
aroxmd  the  country  not  so  much  to  lis- 
ten to  what  farmers  wanted  to  tell  him. 
as  to  tell  farmers  what  he  wanted  them 
to  hear. 

It  is  all  very  well  to  publish  advance 
releases  to. the  effect  that  the  Secretary 
is  going  out  to  listen  to  what  farmers 
have  to  say  and  that  he  wants  to  get 
the  grassroots  feeling,  but  it  is  another 
thing  to  go  out  and  tell  the  farmers  what 
he  wants  them  to  hear.  Then,  if  there  is 
a  question-and-answer  period,  someone 
is  planted  in  the  crowd,  someone  who  has 
been  tIpE>ed  off  ahead  of  time  concern- 
ing the  questions  the  Secretary  would 
like  to  ask.  That  is  one  thing,  and  that 
Is  the  way  it  has  been.  But  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  announce  a  meeting 
and  then  to  sit  back  and  listen  to  the 
farmers  get  a  load  off  their  chests. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  could 
Just  as  well  have  come  to  the  Senate 
and  talked  with  persons  like  the  dlstin- 
giilshed  Junior  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson],  who  knows  as  well  as 
any  other  Member  of  this  body  what 
the  livestock  picture  Is  like,  especially 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  ranchers, 
because  he  has  been  in  the  industry  him- 
self, has  been  the  Governor  of  his  State. 
and  knows  as  well  as  anyone  else  what 
tbe  livestock  situation  Is. 

Mr.  Preeman  could  have  saved  the  tax- 
payers a  large  sum  of  money  if.  instead 
of  nmning  out  to  the  Rocky  Mountain 
area,  he  had  sat  down  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  20  or  30  minutes.  He 
could  have  obtained  from  him  all  the  in- 
formation he  needed,  so  far  as  the  ranch- 
ing area  is  concerned.  Then  the  Secre- 
tary could  have  consulted  with  the  Sena- 
tors from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska  and 
Mr.  CuKTis]  and  with  my  own  colleague 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HicrenloopkrI,  who  is 
the  ranking  Republican  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
a  longtime  Member  of  the  Senate,  a  for- 
mer Governor  and  Lieutenant  Governor, 
and  an  experienced  legislator,  one  who 
knows  what  farmers  are  thinking  about. 
I  see  no  reason  for  the  Secretary  to  be 
running  around  the  country  at  the  taz- 
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payers'  expense,  when  he  can  obtain  the 
needed  information  in  Washington. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  agree  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Iowa  in  that 
respect.  Again.  I  compliment  him  for 
the  excellent  contribution  he  has  made 
concerning  this  onerous  problem,  which 
must  be  solved  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  of  his  own  area  and  for  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  Rocky  Mountain  re- 
gion, as  well. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  kind  remarks  and 
constructive  statements. 


PROPOSED  ANNUAL  DISCLOSURE  OP 
SOURCES  OF  INCOME  AND  FINAN- 
CIAL TRANSACTIONS  BY  OFFI- 
CIALS AND  STAFF  MEMBERS  OP 
EXECUTIVE  AND  LEGISLATIVE 
BRANCHES  ? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  Congress  is 
now  midway  in  the  11th  month  of  the 
longest  session  in  years.  Unfortunately, 
the  unusual  length  of  the  session  is  the 
only  distinction — and  a  dubious  di^inc- 
tion  indeed — that  this  Congress  has  so 
far  achieved. 

It  appears,  however,  that  we  may  be 
on  the  verge  of  still  another  dubious  dis- 
tinction— a  new  low  in  public  confidence 
In  the  integrity  of  the  Congress  as  a 
whole.  The  resignation  of  the  majority 
secretary  and  subsequent  developments 
reported  in  the  press  have  cast  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  Congress  as  sm  institution. 
Members  as  well  as  staff. 

Recently,  the  Junior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Neitbergsr]  and  I  wrote  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  and  urged 
that  the  provisions  of  our  bill,  S.  1261, 
of  which  the  senior  Senator  from  Peim- 
sylvania  [Mr.  ClaskI  Is  a  cosponsor.  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Baker  inquiry  estab- 
lished by  Senate  Resolution  2112.  Our 
bill  would  require  annual  disclosure  of 
all  sources  of  income  and  financial  trans- 
actions by  elected  as  well  as  top  s4>point- 
ed  officials  and  by  high  level  staff  in 
both  the  executive  and  the  legislative 
branches. 

I  am  sure  many  Senators  have  been 
disturbed  by  the  comments  made  on  this 
subject — Including  one  made  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  who,  as  I  understand,  has 
given  at  least  tentative  approval  of  the 
Idea  of  disclosure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  speaking 
personally,  only. 

Mr.  CASE.  Yes.  and  I  should  have 
made  that  clear,  although  I  believe  it  was 
implicit  in  what  I  said. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  has  since  in- 
dicated that  the  committee  has  decided 
that  the  "scope  of  its  present  inquiry  be 
pertinent  to  ttie  terms  expressly  declared 
In  Senate  Resolution  2112  itself."  The 
chairman  added: 

Of  course,  this  does  not  mean  that  the 
desirable  objectives  of  8.  1361  and  related 
proposals  could  not  receive  the  appropriate 
attention  of  the  committee  in  due  course. 

We  hope  the  committee  will  make 
very  clear  that  the  committee's  decision 


does  not  rule  out  following  up  all  aspects 
of  the  matter,  no  matter  where  they  may 
lead,  for  the  good  name  of  the  Senate  is 
at  stake.  It  will  be  vindicated  only  if 
the  committee  demonstrates  its  deter- 
mination to  let  the  chips  fall  where  they 
may.  Specifically,  we  hope  the  Rules 
Committee  will  not  limit  Its  recommen- 
dations to  the  staff  of  the  Senate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Delaware 
[Mr.  Williams]  ably  pointed  the  way  for 
a  searching,  objective  inquiry.  His  own 
unbiased  factual  approach  has  earned 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  press  and 
public.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record, 
in  connection  with  my  remarks,  several 
newspaper  articles  concerning  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Delaware  and 
several  editorials. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorials  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Elizabeth   (N.J.)    Dally  Journal. 

Nov.  8,  1963) 

Bad  PXAcncxs  m  U.S.  OovBtmiKirT 

Incidents  In  Washington  hint  that  Con- 
gress may  feel  compelled  to  do  something 
about  its  own  waywardness  in  the  broad  field 
on  conflict  of  Interest  as  well  as  kindred 
laxity  among  others  In  Government,  also  the 
bureaucratic  tendency  to  withhold  Informa- 
tion from  the  public.  In  fact,  two  bills  that- 
would  recUf  y  much  of  this  complex  situation 
have  been  Introduced — without  perceptible 
subsequent  progress. 

The  bills  are  a  draft  by  Senator  Cask  of 
New  Jersey  and  Senator  Msttbbosb.  of 
Oregon,  requiring  discloexire  on  interests  that 
might  subject  a  member  of  Congress,  Its 
staff,  or  others  in  the  $20,000  category  to  sus- 
picion of  conflict,  and  another  by  Senator 
Long  of  Missouri  dispelling  secrecy  by  vari- 
ous offices.  , 

Either,  If  law.  probably  would  have 
squelched  the  lush  activities  of  the  resigned 
Senate  majority  clerk.  Robert  Baker,  who 
appears  to  have  beccune  a  capitalist  and 
entrepreneur  on  a  »20,000  salary.  Nobody 
likes  to  deprecate  or  tarnish  another's  ability 
to  prosper,  but  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing Mr.  Baker's  operations  are  grounds  for 
the  InqiUry  the  Senate  is  contemplating. 

If  his  activities  were  the  only  instance,  his 
case  might  be  passed  over,  hut  others  have 
been  equally  conspicuous.  More  are  sus- 
pected. 

Hearings  and  indictments  and  evsn  con- 
victions are  a  matter  of  locking  the  bam  too 
late.  The  Case-Neuberger  legislation  would 
head  off  these  situations  by  spotlighting 
those  growing  too  rich  too  fast  while  drawing 
Government  salaries.  The  Long  hill  also 
would  do  much  to  correct  the  persistent 
practice  of  hiding  pertinent  data  beliind 
rubber  stamps  of  security,  a  device  often  too 
thin  to  be  tolerated. 

The  American  Newspaper  Publishers'  Asso- 
ciation and  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  believe  the  Long  bill  would  put 
more  facts  about  Government  in  the  Federal 
Register,  the  official  publication.  The  pub- 
lic might  not  see  them,  but  they  would  be 
available  to  honest  officials,  to  dedicated 
editors,  and  to  reporters  who  wanted  to  find 
them. 

Public  dissatisfaction  with  the  recur- 
rence of  chicanery,  unethical  if  not  iUegal.  is 
stirring  Congress.  Continued  pressure  will 
bring  about  corrective  legislation — although 
not  until  next  year. 

NoNVTOP  SasaaoN 

Majority  Leader  MAHBvnLO's  announce- 
ment to  the  Senate  that  Congreas  wlU  have 
to  stay  on  until  the  start  of  the  1064  session 
on  January  3  comes  as  no  great  surprise.    The 
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poMlbllltf  of  a  nonstop  session  was  apparent 
as  far  back  as  May.  when  the  first  signs  ot 
the  Washington  stalemate  appeared. 

What  Is  sorprial^  ^  ^*^  '*^^  ^'^^  Deino< 
eratlc  leaders  Insist  this  will  be  a  year  of  ac- 
complishment. They  still  hope  to  put  the 
tax  and  dvU  rlghU  bills  on  the  President's 
desk  before  New  Tear's  Xre. 

But  this  optimism  Is  not  substantiated 
either  by  the  record  or  the  prospect.  An  un- 
yielding calendar  makes  It  almost  certain 
Mr.  Kennedy  won't  get  the  bills  this  year. 
CItU  rights  legialatlon.  for  example,  faces 
long  debats  on  the  House  floor  and  Is  not 
Ukaly  to  reach  the  Senate  before  December  1. 

The  House-passed  tax  measvire  Is  In  Its 
fourth  week  of  hearing  before  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  with  more  than  100  wlt- 
nesaes  stUl  to  be  heard.  Chairman  Btbo 
wont  be  unhappy  If  he  has  to  halt  tax-cut 
consideration  by  reason  of  certain  filibuster 
when  civil  rights  anivaa  In  the  Senate.  So 
the  tax  cut  has  even  less  chance  than  civil 
rlghU  for  IMS  enactment. 

Also  awaiting  final  action  Is  other  Impor- 
tant legislation,  much  of  It  routine  house- 
keeping matters.  Take  the  appropriation 
measure:  Only  4  of  the  13  bUls  needed  to  run 
the  Oovemment  In  the  current  fiscal  year 
hav*  been  sent  to  the  White  House.  Bven 
money  for  Oongress'  own  payroll  Is  dead- 
kxikad  In  a  conference  quarrel. 

The  last  time  -Congress  met  continuously 
was  In  IMl.  a  war  year.  This  year's  reason 
can  be  only  falhire  to  try  to  reach  legislative 
solutions  to  iHX>blems  sent  up  from  the  White 
House.  Such  abdication  ot  Congress  con- 
•tltuUonal  function  would  be  Inexcusable. 

(From  the  Star-Ledger  | 

Bb  iMn  THB  Chips  Faxx  as  Thxt  Mat 
(By  Philip  Meyor) 

WasimraTOM. — ^If  the  n.S.  Senate  may  be 
said  to  have  a  conscience.  It  resides  In  the 
person  of  Senator  John  J.  Whxiams,  Repub- 
lican, of  Delaware. 

His  Is  the  still,  small  voice  that  got  the 
Bobby  Baker  Investigation  on  the  rocul  and 
Is  being  counted  on  to  help  keep  It  on  a 
straight  line. 

A  17-year  Senate  veteran  who  looks  like 
a  country  preacher.  WnxiAMS  has  not  sou^t 
the  role.  In  fact,  he  disclaims  It.  He  has 
a  much  t«tpp'*t  explanation  for  his  activity 
•s  a  kind  oi  freelance  corruption  seeker. 

s  MOWUkXTOAM 

WnxiaMS'  Investigative  activity  has  been 
remarkably  productive  and  nonpartisan.  He 
uncovered  the  "Irving"  Sach»-T.  Lamar  Cau- 
dle tax  scandal  In  the  Truman  administra- 
tion and  was  the  first  Member  of  the  Senate 
to  erltldae  President  Dwlght  D.  Klsenhower's 
aid.  Sherman  Adams.  Barller  this  year,  he 
helped  smoke  out  the  details  of  New  Tork 
Representative  Asam  Clatton  Powxtx's  over- 
sea Junkets. 

Blessed  with  a  small  constituency — Dela- 
ware la  anukller  than  many  congressional  dis- 
tricts—WnxiAMS  has  the  staff  manpower  to 
devote  to  Investigative  work.  But  that  Is 
not  the  real  secret  of  his  success  at  digging 
up  Information. 

Washington  Is  full  of  people  with  stories 
to  tell  but  no  one  to  tell  them  to.  The  word 
has  gotten  around  that  Whxiajcs  Is  a  good 
listener  who  can  be  trusted  and  that  he  Is 
not  a  man  who  will  shrug  off  an  acctisatlon 
and  drop  It  In  the  wastebasket. 

"Once  you  get  Into  a  thing  like  this,  peo- 
ple come  to  you."  he  says.  "Then  one  thing 
feeds  on  to  another,  and  you  get  the  story 
uncovered." 

HO  STOMK  UNTUBNXS 

Although  he  gets  many  crackpot  tips  and 
suggestions.  Wiuiams  considers  them  all. 
"If  I  drop  something."  he  said,  '1  immedi- 
ately become  a  participant  In  covering  It 
up." 


Nevertheless,  he  demonstrated  a  charlUble 
nature  by  admitting  that  he  has  files  on 
minor  offenses  of  Government  oOclals  that 
will  remain  forever  cloeed.  "A  man  can  make 
an  honest  mistake." 

"I've  always  said  one  political  party  Is  Just 
as  honest  as  another."  be  noted.  "I  dont 
think  a  man  goes  wrong  because  of  his  politi- 
cal aflUlatlon.  And.  anyway,  a  man  who's 
crooked  would  change  his  politics  at  the 
letut  provocation." 

Wn.LjAics  rejected  the  suggestion  that  the 
Republicans  inlght  be  more  Interested  than 
the  Democrats  In  pressing  the  Baker  Inves- 
tigation. 

"When  you  go  Into  something  like  this." 
he  said,  "you  never  know  where  It  will  go.  It 
might  uke  us  to  either  side  of  the  aisle." 

MiaaSS  OOLLBGX 

Bom  50  years  Ago  on  a  Delaware  farm. 
WnxiAMs  was  ninth  of  11  children  and  never 
went  to  college  Unlike  some  politicians  sim- 
ilarly situated,  he  refuses  to  put  on  the 
"plain  folks  "  bit. 

"Not  going  to  college  has  been  a  real  handi- 
cap." he  admits. 

This  self-effacement  extends  even  to  his 
poUttcal  prowess.  He  was  a  feed  and  grain 
dealer  with  no  previous  Government  experi- 
ence when  he  ran  for  the  Senate. 

"I  got  the  nomination  In  1SM4I  because  no- 
body else  wanted  It."  he  said.  "Luckily  that 
turned  out  to  be  a  Republican  landslide  year, 
and  I  got  elected." 

Compulsive  muckrakers  tend  to  brag  about 
the  enemies  they  accumulate.  Not  Williams. 
who  views  the  world  In  simple  terms  of  good 
and  evil,  reflecting  his  Methodist  upbringing. 

"I  think  most  people  are  pretty  honest." 
he  said.  "The  only  enemies  you  create  by 
uncovering  wrongdoing  are  the  participants, 
and  I  don't  want  them  as  friends  anyway." 

(From   the   Newark  Evening   News,  Nov.  3, 

IMSl 
Thx   SsMAn's   Ancwib    Mam — Wiluams   or 

DXLAWASX    SHTTMS    HXAStJNXS    FOB    FACTS 

(By  Dorts  Pleeson) 

WASuiKOTOir. — The  public's  best  hope  of 
learning  the  complete  Robert  (Bobby)  Baker 
story  lies  with  the  growing  army  of  men  and 
women  who  confide  in  Senator  John  J. 
Williams,  Delaware  Republican,  the  man 
who  started  It  all. 

The  unique  quality  of  WiLuaats  is  that 
where  other  politicians  attract  followers,  he 
attracts  facts.  In  turn,  he  has  such  an  at- 
tacbment  to  data  that  be  follows  through 
on  It  and  geu  unusual  results. 

Most  Senators  can  outtalk  him.  Few  out- 
know  him  when  he  decides  the  facts  warrant 
his  personal  and  public  attention. 

He  has  never  discussed  the  type  of  people 
who  furnish  him  with  Information.  It  Is  a 
fair  guess,  though,  that,  unlike  the  glib 
hoodlums  of  plausible  conspirators  who  put 
many  Senate  investigators  In  the  headlines, 
they  are  cltlaens  with  unusual  commonsense 
and  a  good  grasp  ot  double-entry  bookkeep- 
ing. 

TACrr   ACKKOWLXDCMKNT 

The  Senate  has  tacitly  acknowledged  that 
this  Is  so  in  lU  faUure  to  put  Williams  on 
Its  hlgh-p>owered  Investigating  committees 
and  give  him  a  staff.  It  knows  that  it  would 
be  bard  to  muddy  a  Wiluamb  trail  once  the 
Senator  maps  his  course. 

Perhaps  this  Is  J\ist  up  well.  Even  the  best 
staff  tends  to  become  corrupted  by  the  good 
notlcea  of  press  and  magic  lantern.  Its 
members  can  easily  be  distracted  from  thfS 
hard  labor  of  reports,  controversial  conclu- 
sions and — oh,  horror — legislative  remedies 
for  the  evils  uncovered. 

Williams  has  even  startled  Washington 
by  rebuffing  the  custoniary  surefire  Ingredi- 
ent of  a  beauty-and-sex  witness  in  the  Baker 
case.  He  Just  said  fiatly  that  he  did  not 
know  anything  about  a  West  German  model 
discussed  In  the  press  and  would  not.  there- 


fore, mention  her  to  the  Rules  Committee 
in  private  session. 

Tlie  Senator's  preferred  figures  are  of  a 
different  kind.  They  may  In  the  end  prove 
more  formidable,  though  he  has  not  yet 
drawn  any  conclusions.  He  has.  In  fact,  been 
entirely  fair  to  Baker. 

axLucTANCx  camcizxs 

The  Senate  Is  being  criticised  for  lU  plain 
reluctance  to  handle  the  Baker  case  in  the 
same  aggreeslve  manner  with  which  It  pur- 
sues conflict  of  Interest  In  the  executive 
branch.  It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  It 
proposes  to  piu^ue  the  apparent  corrupters 
on  the  Washington  scene  as  well  as  those 
It  may  decide  were  corrupted. 

There  Is  nothing  really  very  secret  about 
the  Waahlngton  operations  suggested  by  the 
Baker  affair.  Tet  Congress  has  been  resist- 
ing full  disclosure  of  the  affairs  of  Its  Mem- 
bers as  a  starting  point  and  an  example. 

Baker  was  an  Important  figure  in  the  op- 
erations of  the  Senate  but  only  as  a  mirror 
of  Senate  power.  The  word  for  the  situa- 
tion as  It  is  developing  seems  to  be  not  that 
It  Is  sinister  but  shabby,  a  misuse  of  political 
relatlonsblps. 

The  employers  of  Baker  and  his  associates 
can  hardly  claim  they  knew  notlUng  of  it 
at  all.  And  the  public,  which  likes  to  feel 
hoUer  than  Its  capital  city,  might  remember 
that  It  wnploys  in  a  very  real  sense  the  Con- 
gress and  renders  a  verdict  on  Its  handling 
of  affairs  every  3  years. 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Washington.  D.C.. 
Nov.  e.  1»6S| 

Ths  Woslo  of  Bosbt  Bakxs 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

A  few  months  ago  not  very  many  In  Wash- 
ington, and  certainly  not  the  public  gen- 
erally, knew  that  a  personable  young  man 
named  Robert  G.  Baker  was  secretary  of  the 
Senate  majority.  Nor  would  any.  except  the 
Initiated,  have  appreciated  the  nature  of 
this  position  and  Its  function. 

The  initiated  know,  however,  that  Baker 
was  one  ot  those  essential  functlonarlea  who 
make  representative  government  work.  There 
are  scores  of  men  throughout  the  Govern- 
ment who  are  rarely  mentioned  pubUoly.  but 
who  grease  the  wheels  of  public  administra- 
tion. They  remain  happy,  in  Baker's  case 
profitably  so.  In   their  anonymity. 

Alger  Hiss  was  one  of  these — no  mor*.  c 
This  Is  not  to  say  there  Is  any  further  com- 
parison between  Hiss  and  Baker,  but  perhaps 
the  parallel  serves  to  Illustrate  the  place 
that  these  esssntlal  functionaries  occupy, 
eepedally  when  they  are  rather  young  and 
energetic — young  men  on  the  go. 

Baker  did  not  make  policy.  He  merely 
served  the  Democratic  Senators  and  the  lead- 
ership In  various  helpful  ways,  particularly 
the  leadership  because  he  kept  Ubs  on  bow 
Senators  would  vote. 

Baker  was,  therefore,  st  the  very  heart  of 
entrenched  privilege  and  poaltlon  In  the 
Federal  hierarchy.  Many  people  have  tried  to 
define  the  nature  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  the 
status  of  Its  members,  without  much  success. 

Perhaps  It  Is  enough  to  say  that  the  6- 
year  term,  which  transcends  the  4- year  term 
of  the  Prealdent.  and  the  wllllngneas  of 
voters  to  return  Senators  term  after  term, 
createe  In  the  body  Itself  and  Its  Members 
a  certain  permanency  lacking  In  other  high 
poaltlons. 

Out  of  this  permanency  grow  privilege, 
perquisites  and  Influence.  This  need  not 
necessarily  be  related  to  partisan  politics. 
Becaxise  of  his  statxis  and  Influence  on  leg- 
islation or  other  matters,  a  Republican 
Senator  may  be  a  power  in  a  Democratic  ad- 
ministration, and  vice  versa.  Senatorial  rela- 
tionships with  private  enterprise  for  gain 
are  permissible.  Indeed,  a  Senator  U  remiss 
If  he  does  not  vigorously  represent  the  varied 
Interests,  public  and  private,  of  his  own 
State. 
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A  complex  Interplay  of  status,  position  and 
Influence  create  a  political  sea  in  which 
some  men  swim  like  fish  and  others  flounder. 
Baker  was  a  swimmer,  with  a  natural  affinity 
for  such  men  as  Lrmxiir  Johnson  of  Texas 
and  the  late  Robert  S.  Kerr  of  Oklahoma. 

In  this  Senate  sea,  the  dikes  between  what 
Is  public  and  what  Is  private  are  not  very 
firm.  The  dikes  leak.  As  service  and  experl- 
•noa  tengt^en  and  status  rises,  a  naturally 
•ndowvd  Senator  comes  to  accept  and  ex- 
ploit certain  practices  and  privileges  which 
at  first  may  seem  to  htm  rather  outside  the 
spirit  of  representative  government. 

Thus  the  atmosphere  of  privilege  and  posi- 
tion grows,  carefully  nurtured  and  preserved 
by  the  Bobby  Bakers  who  have  come  down 
through  history  in  their  varying  incarna- 
tions. 

This  courtly  world  of  the  Senate  Is  a  pleas- 
ant one,  peopled  by  well-dressed  men  and 
■oented  by  the  aroma  of  Havana  cigars,  face 
lotion  and  bourbon  whisky.  It  Includes  also, 
it  now  develops,  several  stunning  girls  in 
their  30b,  a  ravishing  German  girl,  and  • 
lavender-carpeted  modernistic  townliotiae 
within  easy  access  of  the  Capitol. 

This  world  of  the  Senate,  this  world  of 
carpeted  and  well-decorated  hideaways  in 
the  Capitol  building  Itself,  and  of  privilege 
and  perquisite — this  world  is  shaken. 

It  Is  not  so  much  that  Bobby  Baker  might 
have  violated  the  law.  If  Indeed  there  is  any 
law  violation  at  all,  but  that  Bobby's  way 
of  life  and  work  In  the  Senate  atmosphere 
of  privilege  and  preference  enabled  him  to 
live  in  a  $135,000  house,  own  another,  and 
engage  In  profitable  business  ventures  on  a 
large  scale. 

In  the  current  Senate  Investigation  should 
aiham  Ibat  these  ventures  were  made  p>oeslble, 
or  aMlar.  by  Baker's  cultivation  of  the  great 
and  powerful,  then  the  spotlight  should 
really  turn  on  the  Senate.  Itself. 

For,  It  may  well  be  that  Bobby  learned  the 
formula  of  success  by  watching  the  example 
of  his  powerful  friends.  It  is  now  commonly 
■aid  that  Baker  has  done  nothing  that  his 
betters  haven't  done,  but  has  only  committed 
the  ancient  sin  of  being  found  out. 

Nor,  In  the  world  Of  the  Senate,  Is  it 
astonishing  that  some  pretty  young  ladles 
should  have  gotten  mentioned,  for  this  Is 
part  of  the  Senate  legend,  too.  It  would 
only  be  astonishing  If.  through  the  Baker 
case,  what  was  legend  was  proved  to  be  fact, 
and  truth  became  stranger  than  fiction. 

(From  Newsweek,  Nov.  8.  19631 
Mxss  IN  Washington? 
(By  Kenneth  Crawford) 

Lamentations  about  the  state  of  public 
morality  are  again  heard  In  the  land.  This 
time  the  keening  is  over  the  activities  of 
Bobby  Baker,  get-rlch-qulck  former  secre- 
tary of  the  Democratic  majority  In  the  VS. 
Senate.  The  dirge  Is  familiar.  The  history 
of  revelations  of  questionable  conduct  In 
high  places  duly  deplored  by  all  good  men 
reaches  back  to  the  Republic's  beginnings. 

There  were  land -speculation  scandals  in 
George  Washington's  administration.  The 
notoriety  of  Peggry  O'Neill  almost  disrupted 
Andrew  Jackson's  Cabinet.  Teapot  Dome 
still  stands  as  the  most  conspicuous  monu- 
ment to  the  memory  of  Warren  O.  Harding. 
In  more  recent  times  there  have  been  teapot 
tempests  over  deep  freezes,  fur  and  vicuna 
coats,  and  one  oriental  rug. 

These  affairs  follow  a  pattern.  First  come 
riunors  of  misconduct  and  cautious  reports 
wvlgbted  with  Innuendo.  Then  comes  vin- 
dication of  the  accused  or  incriminating 
revelation.  This,  in  case  of  revelation,  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  wave  of  righteous  wrath.  The 
wrongdoer  Is  punished  and  reform  of  the 
system  that  made  the  wrongdoing  possible  is 
demanded.  Sometimes  a  new  law  results. 
In  any  case,  the  excitement  dies  down  and  a 
period  of  complacency  ensues. 


imdionation 

There  Is  some  variety  in  the  crimes  and 
peccadilloes  of  sinners  In  government.  But 
there  Is  monotonous  similarity  about  the 
expressions  of  Indignation  they  Inspire.  The 
times  and  the  customs  are  always  called  to 
account.  From  editorial  sanctums,  pulpits, 
and  public  forums  come  warnings  that  the 
Nation's  moral  fiber  U  dangerously  frayed, 
particularly  at  the  governing  edge.  There 
is  invariably  a  blanket  indictment  under  the 
heading.  "Mess  In  Washington."  Social 
critics  speak  of  public  virtue  In  the  past 
tense,  assuming  that  It  went  the  way  of  the 
hoop  skirt. 

This  Is  an  unjust  and  unjustified  asstmip- 
tlon.  Public  servants  are  probably  no  better 
and  no  worse  Inherently  than  they  were  30 
years  ago  or  30  yecu-s  ago.  But  observation 
over  a  long  period  suggests  that  legislators. 
Judges,  executives,  and  bureaucrats  In  the 
Federal  service  are  better  trained,  better 
informed,  and  more  competent  now  than 
they  have  been  in  the  past.  Mcx-eover,  ethi- 
cal standards  are  more  exacting,  especially 
In  the  executive  branch,  which  employs  the 
most  pe(^le. 

In  recent  years,  Congress  has  been  severe 
In  Its  surveillance  of  the  executive  and  Judi- 
cial branches.  Its  own  members  have  made 
reputations  as  Investigators  more  often  than 
as  legislators.  It  has  ptassed  scores  of  laws 
governing  the  conduct  of  "the  executive 
bureaucracy.  Some  of  these  have  worked. 
But  the  watchdog  has  failed  to  watch  itself. 
The  result  Is  that  Congress  is  laggard  In 
matters  of  ethics.  Alone  among  the  three 
branches,  it  openly  condones  conflicts  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  Its  members.  Thus, 
perhaps.  Its  long  tolerance  of  one  of  Its 
employee's  adventuring  In  the  thickets  of 
the  fast  buck. 

aSSPONBIBILXrT 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  oonclikle,  bow- 
ever,  that  most  Members  of  Congress,  or 
even  a  large  proportion  of  them,  take  advan- 
tage of  their  freedom  to  confuse  public  re- 
sponsibility with  private  gain.  A  few  doubt- 
less feel  that  they  are  serving  a  constituent 
when  they  help  themselves — that  what's  good 
for  them  is  good  for  their  State  and  for  the 
country.  This  was  approximately  the  atti- 
tude of  the  late  Senator  Robert  Kerr  of  OklA- 
homa,  an  oil  millionaire  who  guarded  the 
Interests  of  the  petroleum  Industry  without 
hesitation  or  apology.  He  also,  incldeutally, 
befriended  Baker. 

A  contrasting  concept  of  responsibility  is 
presented  by  the  case  of  the  late  Senator 
Bstea  Kefauver  of  Tennessee.  Probate  of  his 
will  revealed  that  he  owned  stock  in  several 
of  the  pharmaceutical  companies  whose 
practices  he  was  investigating  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  persistent  inquiries  had 
several  times  reduced  the  value  of  his  own 
holdings. 

Neither  attitude — Kerr's  nor  Kefauver's — Is 
typical.  But  Congress  Is  becoming  increas- 
ingly sensitive  to  criticism  of  its  own  short- 
comings. It  Is  not  impoaslble  that  self- 
reform  bills  already  introduced  will  even- 
tually become  law  as  a  result  of  the  Bobby 
Baker  excitement. 

(From  the  Oregonlan,  Oct.  31,  196S] 

DOUBLX   Standaso 

The  Senate  Rules  Committee's  investiga- 
tion of  the  financial  adventures  of  Robert  O. 
Baker,  resigned  secretary  of  ths  Senate's 
Democratic  majority,  ahould  focus  congres- 
siotml  attention  on  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
would  help  prevent  or  expose  conflicts  of 
interest. 

This  Is  S.  1361,  requiring  annual  disclosure 
of  the  sources  of  Income  and  financial  Inter- 
ests of  top  Government  officials,  including 
Members  of  Congress  and  congressional  staff 
employees.  Chief  sponsors  of  this  measxire 
are  Senators  Mattxins  Nkxjbxrgxb,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  and  Cuttokd  P.  Cass.  Republican, 


of  New  Jersey,  who  have  advised  the  com- 
mittee by  letter : 

"It  Is  significant,  we  believe,  that  the  in- 
quiry in  which  the  committee  Is  now  en- 
gaged was  the  result  of  public  dlscloeure  ot 
certain  business  activities  and  financial 
transactions  of  the  Senate  majority  secre- 
tary (Mr.  Baker).  Had  the  requirements  of 
our  bill  been  in  effect,  the  Senate  would  not 
have  had  to  depend  on  outside  sources  to 
alert  it  to  a  situation  which  reflects  on  the 
integrity  of  the  Senate  Itself.  Indeed,  had 
our  bill  been  law.  the  situation  might  not 
have  arisen  at  all." 

Senators  and  Representatives  for  years 
have  clung  to  a  double  standard  on  confilcts 
of  interest.  While  roughly  treating  by  pub- 
lic eq>osure  in  hearings  those  officials  and 
employees  in  the  executive  branch  siispected 
of  using  their  positions  to  enrich  themselves, 
they  have  consistently  and  haughtily  de- 
clined to  apply  the  same  standards  to  their 
own  financial  interests.  A  Senator  with  oil 
wells  does  not  abstain  from  voting  on  an  oU 
bill  which  means  profit  for  him;  rather,  he  Is 
usually  in  the  forefront  in  advocating  it. 
Few  Members  of  Congress  give  up  their  pri- 
vate business  or  professional  Incomes  to 
avoid  conflicts  of  interest.  They  are  above 
such  petty  considerations. 

Atttemprts  by  conscientious  "reform"  Sen- 
ators and  Representatives  to  at  least  require 
the  provision  of  a  public  record  of  earnings 
and  Interests  of  Members  and  staff  workers 
have  failed  in  the  past.  Burial  In  ocmmlt- 
tee  Is  the  fate  of  such  bills.  But  if  the  Rules 
Conunittee  is  forced  by  public  opinion  to  lay 
the  Bobby  Baker  case  bare,  whether  or  not 
Members  of  Congress  are  Involved,  perhaps 
Congress  can  be  shamed  into  adopting  tb» 
Case-Neuberger  blU  or  something  simUar. 
We  commend  our  lady  Senator  for  pursuing 
the  matter  at  a  most  appropriate  time. 

[Prom   the  Orlando  Evening  Star,  Mow.  3, 

1963] 

Polio  fob  thx  Policbmbn 

(By  James  Marlow) 

WABHDraroN. — ^Flve  years  ago  Senator 
Richard  L.  Neuberger.  CMrsgon  Democrat, 
complained  that  nobody  polloes  the  police- 
man, that  Congress  can  investigate  the  whole 
area  ot  government  but  nobody  polices  Con- 
gress. 

For  example:  the  head  of  a  Government 
department  must  rid  himself  of  his  stock 
before  the  Senate,  to  prevent  conflict  of  in- 
terest, lets  him  take  office.  This  U  to  pre- 
vent his  profiting  from  some  company  he 
may  do  business  with. 

But  a  Member  of  Congress  can  have  all 
kinds  of  outside  interests,  and  even  fight  for 
a  law  to  help  those  interests,  but  be  doesnt 
have  to  rid  himself  of  anything  or  reveal  any- 
thing about  his  total  income. 

Neuberger  said.  "I  fear  it  has  a  corroding 
effect  on  government  generally  when  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Cabinet  can  be  ordered 
to  Jettison  his  corporate  portfolios  by  Sen- 
ators who  themselves  may  be  dabbling  in  oil, 
cotton  futures,  television,  hotel  chains,  or 
uranium. 

"If  Federal  Commissioners  are  to  be  pU- 
lorled  for  accepting  •  •  •  airplane  tlckeU 
to  Palm  Beach,  how  can  Senators  and  Rep- 
resentatives continue  profitable  associations 
with  law  firms  retained  by  banks,  railroads, 
labor  unions,  and  utility  companies?" 

In  short  Neuberger  was  calling  on  Con- 
gress, which  has  passed  laws  to  prevent  con- 
flict of  interest  on  the  part  of  Federal  officials 
and  other  Government  employees,  to  pass  a 
conflict  of  Interest  law  on  Itself, 

Congress  Ignored  him  with  great  calmness, 
as  It  has  Ignored  similar  proposals  by  other 
Members  of  both  Houses  for  years.  Re- 
cently two  former  Members  of  Congress  were 
convicted  of  influence-peddling  while  they 
were  in  Congress. 

Neuberger  died  of  cancer  Ui  1960.  His 
wife,  now  Senator  Maubinx  Nxcbxsoxb,  also 
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Mk  Or«gon  Democrftt,  was  elected  to  suooeed 
him  tliat  same  year.  Last  week  she  picked 
up  where  her  huahand  left  off. 

She  and  Senator  CLirroao  P.  Case,  New 
Jersey  Republican,  aaked  cooBlderatlon  of  a 
bin  they  had  Introduced  requiring  top  Oot- 
emment  oAoers,  Members  of  Congrees,  and 
their  staff  to  report  their  yearly  Income,  In- 
cluding gifts  of  substance  and  assets  and 
liabilities  and  their  financial  transactions  to 
the  Comptroller  General,  with  these  reports 
avaUable  to  press  and  public. 

Cabs  has  made  this  kind  of  proposal  re- 
peatedly and.  like  the  late  Neuberger,  has 
been  Ignored. 

He  and  the  present  Senator  KstTBxaoai 
made  their  pitch  In  a  letter  to  Senator  B. 
Sykkxtt  JoaoAM,  North  Carolina  DenK>crat. 
who  Is  chjtlrman  of  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  today  begins  an  InvestlgaUon 
of  a  former  Senate  employee.  Robert  O. 
Baker. 

Baker,  who  was  paid  about  •ao.OOO  a  year, 
resigned  this  month  as  secretary  of  the  Sen- 
ate Democrats  after  newspaper  dlsdoexire 
that  he  seemed  to  have  an  extraordinary 
number    of    outside    financial    Interests. 

HLs  duties  for  the  Democrats  Included 
rounding  up  party  members  for  roUcall 
votes  In  the  Senate  and  a  wide  variety  of 
personal  and  bualneas  favors  for  Democrats. 
In  addition  to  bis  various  outside  business 
interests  he  had  a  law  practice. 

What  started  the  dlsclosxires  about  him  was 
a  tSOCOOO  clvU  damage  suit  filed  against  him 
by  the  Capitol  Vending  Co.  which  charged 
he  had  accepted  conunlsalons  of  $6,600  to 
put  Its  machines  In  plants  working  for  the 
Oovemment  and  then  had  ended  the  deal 
when  Capitol  refused  to  sell  out  to  another 
▼ending  company  In  which  Baker  Is  alleged 
to  have  held  stock. 

The  Jordan  committee's  hearings  on 
Baker's  financial  activities  were  to  be  held 
behind  closed  doors. 

Mrs.  NnnnmoxB  and  Cask  told  Jokdan  that 
If  their  bin  on  financial  disclosures  by  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  and  their  employees  had 
been  law,  Congress  would  not  have  had  to 
be  Informed  about  Baker  by  outside  sources. 

While  Congrees  has  shown  practically  no 
Interest  over  the  years  In  fmjpoeals  like  those 
of  Nkuvkxgzx  and  Cask,  It  has  been  prompt  to 
get  Indignant  about  wrongdoing  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  and  has  had  full-scale  Inves- 
tigations. 

Right  after  President  Kennedy  took  office 
in  1901  he  asked  Congress  to  tighten  and 
broaden  the  laws  against  conflict  of  inter- 
est as  It  applies  to  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  He  got  quick  acttbn.  The  law 
was  passed. 

But  there's  hardly  a  chance  in  a  billion 
that  Congress  will  do  anything  about  Itself. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  jrield? 

Mr.  CASE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  express  my 
general  agreement  with  the  statement  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  As  one 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration.  I  hope  very  much  that 
the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasiI  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nxubkrgek]  will  re- 
ceive— in  due  course,  and  perhaps  "with 
all  deliberate  speed" — adequate  hear- 
ings, and  will  be  favorably  reported  to 
the  Senate.  ' 

I  agree  that  the  bill  which  these  two 
fine  Senators  have  sponsored,  and  which 
I  cosponsor,  is  not  directly  connected 
with  the  investigation  now  being  made 
by  the  Rules  Committee  into  the  activi- 
ties of  employees  of  the  Senate.  There 
is  no  necessary  logical  connection  be- 
tween improper  conduct  by  our  em- 
ployees and  a  conflict  of  interest  on  be- 


half of  oursdves.  And  yet  what  has 
happened  in  the  press  and  before  the 
public,  since  the  investigation  which  the 
Rules  Committee  is  now  conducting  got 
underway,  should  be  clear  warning  to  us 
that  we  must  take  a  good,  hard  look  at 
our  own  situation.  It  seems  to  me 
abundantly  clear  that  we  cannot,  like  so 
many  ostriches,  put  our  heads  in  the 
sand  while  we  insist  on  the  most  rigor- 
ous conflict-of-interest  requirements 
with  respect  to  all  appointees  of  the  ex- 
ecutive arm  of  Government  whose  nomi- 
nations must  be  confirmed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  cannot  now,  at  long  last,  look  into 
the  conduct  of  employees  in  the  Senate 
and  impose  upon  them — as  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  In  due  course  do — rigor- 
ous requirements  to  protect  them  against 
conflict  of  interest,  and  at  the  same  time 
ignore  widespread  charges  about  our 
own. 

I  call  the  attention  of  Senators  to 
Herblock's  cartoon  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post.  It  is  entitled,  "I  De- 
clare. I  Don  t  Know  Where-All  the  Lad 
Picked  Up  Such  Habits." 

The  cartoon  shows  a  character,  who 
imfortunately  has  tended  to  become 
characteristic  of  Members  of  this  body, 
entitled.  "  'Inner  Circle,'  Senate  Pinag- 
lers."  and  he  Is  talking  to  a  young  man 
dressed  exactly  the  same  way,  entitled. 
"Bobby  Baker." 

For  some  time  I  have  had  before  the 
Senate  a  proposed  change  in  the  rules 
which  would  enable  us  to  put  cartoons 
into  the  Congressional  Record.  It  is  a 
shame  we  cannot  do  so,  because  the  de- 
scription of  a  cartoon — such  as  I  have 
Just  given — is  often  quite  inadequate  to 
convey  its  biting  satire. 

For  some  time  my  colleague  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Scott]  and  I  have 
made  public  to  the  Senate  our  own  fi- 
nancial condition.  We  do  that  from 
time  to  time,  because  our  investments 
may  change.  The  majority  leader  did 
the  same  thing  a  year  or  two  ago.  I  hope 
that  the  bill  which  has  been  Jointly 
sponsored  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cask]  and  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NEtTSEitQEit  1 ,  and  which  I 
am  happy  to  have  cosponsored,  will 
receive  hearings  and  will  be  passed  be- 
fore the  88th  Congress  adjourns. 

I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  for  his  assistance  in  this  matter, 
and  also  for  his  cosponsorship. 

I  make  this  observation  on  the  points 
he  has  Just  made.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  NkvbxrgebI  and  I  imder- 
stand  the  priorities  that  the  committee 
must  follow  in  the  orderly  pursuit  of  its 
business.  We  recognize  that  the  Inquiry 
into  the  facts  is  of  paramount  concern 
at  the  momept. 

We  hope  that  eventually,  when  the 
committee  finds  itself  in  possession  of 
the  facts  and  its  report  thereon,  it  will 
consider  legislative  recommendations 
also,  and  at  that  time  we  believe  a  bill 
will  be  appropriate,  at  least  for  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CASE.    In  one  moment  I  shall. 


We  merely  wish  to  urge  that  the  In- 
quiry should  include  not  only  individuals 
within  the  specific  terms  of  the  resolu- 
tion— namely,  members  of  the  staff  and 
ofDoers  of  the  Senate — but  also  Members 
of  the  Senate  itself,  and  anyone  else. 
The  Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr.  Wil- 
liams], the  author  of  the  resolution,  has 
made  clearly  apparent  to  all  that  that 
was  his  intention.  He  has  stated  that 
he  was  advised  by  legislative  counsel 
that  his  resolution  is  competent  to  per- 
mit the  committee  to  do  so. 
.  I  am  now  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania   [Mr.  Clark  1. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  at  my 
request,  the  Legislative  Reference  Serv- 
ice in  the  Library  of  Congress  compiled 
a  most  interesting  memorandum,  en- 
titled, "Conflict  of  Interest  Procedure 
in  the  British  Parliament."  This 
memorandum  was  prepared  by  Virginia 
W.  Brewer,  an  analyst  in  international 
relations.  It  sets  forth  that  in  the 
British  Parliament  a  member  ts  required 
to  make  the  following  statement: 

I  swear  that  my  constituents  have  no 
local  Interest  in  the  bill  and  I  have  no  per- 
sonal Interest  in  it. 

It  further  requires  that  no  Member 
who  has  a  direct  pecuniary  interest  in  a 
question  shall  be  allowed  to  vote  on  it. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  should  necessarily 
have  the  same  confiict-of-interest  rules 
as  do  our  friends  across  the  sea,  but  I 
believe  this  memorandum  on  conflict  of 
interest  in  the  British  Parliament  will 
be  of  real  interest  to  Senators  and  to 
oUier  readers  of  the  Conorxssional  Rsc- 
ORO.  Therefore  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randum was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoNiucT-or-  In  tksks  t  Pkockdukx  in  thx 
British  Pakliamkkt 

(By  Virginia  W.  Brewer) 
It  "is  the  convention  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons that  a  Member  must  make  known  his 
financial  Interest  in  any  subject  that  he 
discusses  in  debate.  And  every  member  of 
a  standing  committee  must  sign  a  'declara- 
tion of  Independence  that  would  cause  quite 
a  stir  in  Washington.'"  It  says:  "I  swear 
that  my  constituents  have  no  local  Interest  In 
the  bill  and  I  have  no  personal  Interest  In 
it." ' 

The  above  quotation  from  George  B.  Gallo- 
way's "The  Legislative  Process  In  Congress." 
is  a  part  of  his  brief  discussion  of  differences 
between  ethics  In  Congress  and  Parliament. 
The  quotations  within  it  are  from  a  sUte- 
ment  made  at  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune 
Porum  In  1951  by  Mr.  Allstalr  Cooke.  Amer- 
ican correspondent  of  the  Manchester  Guard- 
ian.    Mr.  Cooke  Is  further  quoted,  thus: 

"When  a  man  goes  to  Westminster,  he  does 
not  go  as  a  one-man  delegation  from  an 
Industry  or  a  crop.  Very  often  be  may  have 
only  a  roiigh  idea  of  what  his  constituents 
do  for  a  living.  For  there  Is  no  locality  rule 
in  the  British  system,  which  Is  not  an  over- 
sight but  a  provision  meant  to  leave  the 
Member  of  Parliament  comparatively  free 
to  give  his  best  to  the  affairs  that  concern 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  This  Is  quite  different 
from  watching  the  Congress  bring  up  a  bUl 
and  expecting  your  man  to  amend  it  in  your 
Interest.  This  difference  may  not  be  so  good 
for  the  folks  back  home,  but  it  does  make 
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•  Galloway,    George    B..    "The    Legislative 
Process  In  Congress, "  New  York.  1953.  p.  385. 


possible  a  national  legislature  and  encour- 
ages the  honesty  of  Its  menfbers." 

E>r.  Galloway  goes  on  to  say:  '  "Thus  the 
British  system  protects  the  Member  of  Par- 
liament from  temptation,  whereas  some  oth- 
er systems,  as  Mr.  Cooke  remarked,  'tend  to 
put  a  representative  on  the  receiving  end 
of  a  cornucopia  and  then  expect  him  to  be 
a  demigod.  I  believe  with  Mr.  Dooley  that 
no  Congressman  ever  corrupted  himself,  but 
as  long  as  he  Is  half  representative  and  half 
business  agent  or  trade  delegate,  business 
will  too  often  be  able  to  call  the  tune  of  the 
lawmaker.'  " 

In  British  parliamentary  parlance  what  Is 
known  In  the  United  States  as  conflict  of  In- 
terest is  referred  to  as  personal  pecuniary 
Interest.*  While  It  Is  a  long-established  prin- 
ciple In  Great  Britain  that  In  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  personal  Interest  affects  the 
right  of  Members  to  vote  In  certain  cases.* 
"It  should  be  further  understood,  (that] 
this  Interest  •  •  •  must  be  a  direct  pecu- 
niary Interest,  and  separately  belonging  to 
the  persons  whose  votes  were  questioned;  and 
not  In  common  with  the  rest  of  his  Majesty's 
subjects,  or  on  a  matter  of  State  policy."' 
The  principle  that  broad  Interests  do  not 
constitute  sufficient  ground  for  disqualifica- 
tion was  asserted  as  early  as  1604,  and  has 
been  reiterated  In  Parliament  on  various  oc- 
casions, as  well  as  In  the  1811  Instance  Just 
quoted. 

In  the  House  of  Commons  the  rule  stands 
that  no  Member  who  has  a  direct  pecuniary 
Interest  In  a  question  shall  be  allowed  to 
vote  on  It.  But  "on  occasions  when  the  ob- 
jection of  personal  Interest  has  been  raised, 
which  came  obviously  within  the  exemption 
from  the  application  of  the  role  •  •  •  the 
Speaker  or  the  Chairman  has  overrxiled  the 
objection,  or  has  decided  that  a  motion  to 
disallow  the  vote  would  be  out  of  order."* 
(For  the  only  Instance  In  which  a  vote  was 
disallowed  on  a  question  of  public  policy, 
and  for  the  very  limited  number  of  Instances 

I    with  regard  to  private  bills  see  the  accom- 

'    panylng  paper.) 

With  respect  to  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
(who  are  also  Members  of  Parliament),  Sir 
Winston  Churchill,  then  Prime  Minister,  In 
reply  to  a  question  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, on  February  26,  1952.  furnished  a  copy 
ffom  the  official  report  of  a  recent  ruling  by 
himself  on  the  subject.  This  "was  referred 
to  In  toto  by  Mr.  Butler  in  (a]  recent  case 
of  Its  kind  (I.e..  that  of  the  Minister  of 
Transport,  January  38.  1960),  and  It  is  that 
which  is  current  today."  This  refereiice 
made  In  1961.  by  D.  C.  M.  Piatt,'  goes  on  to 
say  that  Sir  Winston's  statement  consists 
largely  of  a  compounding  of  earlier  rulings, 
and  gives  the  following  digest  of  it:  * 

"Ministers  are  urged  so  to  order  their 
affairs  that  no  confilct  arises,  or  appears  to 
arise,  between  their  private  Interests  and 
their  public  duties.  They  must  not  engage 
In  any  activities  which  may  distract  their 
attention  from  their  public  duties,  and  they 
must.  In  cases  of  retention  of  private  Inter- 
ests, declare  those  Interests  if  affected  by 
public  business,  while  detaching  themaelves 
from    the    consideration    of    that    business. 


'  Galloway,  op.  clt..  p.  386,  quoting  from : 
"Balancing  Moral  Responsibility  and  Scien- 
tific Progress."  report  of  20th  annual  New 
York  Herald  Tribune  Forum;  Oct.  22-24.  1961, 
p.  44. 

» May.  Sir  Thomas  Brsklne.  "Sir  Thomas 
Ersklne  May's  Treatise  on  the  Law,  Privi- 
leges. Proceedings,  and  Usage  of  Parliament," 
16th  (1957)  edition,  London.  1967,  p.  439. 

*  May,  op.  clt..  p.  439. 

'  Piatt.  D.  C.  M.,  "The  Commercial  and  In- 
dustrial Interests  of  Ministers  of  the  Crown," 
In  Political  Studies,  vol.  9.  1961,  p.  271,  quot- 
ing 20  Pari.  Deb.,  p.  1012, 

•  May.  op.  clt..  p.  439. 
'  Piatt,  op.  clt..  p.  2901. 
'  Ibid.,  p.  290. 


Ministers  must  resign  all  directorships,  pub- 
lic or  private,  paid  or  unpaid,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  directorships  established  for  the 
maintenance  of  private  family  estates  or  di- 
rectorships and  offices  held  in  connection 
with  philanthropic  undertakings.  And  even 
these  should  be  resigned  If  any  risk  of  con- 
filct with  Government  Interest  arises.  Min- 
isters must  divest  themselves  of  a  controlling 
Interest  In  any  company,  and  of  shares, 
whether  controlling  or  not.  in  concerns 
closely  associated  with  a  Minister's  own  E>e- 
partment.  Finally.  Ministers  should  scrupu- 
lously avoid  speculative  investments  in 
securities  about  which  they  have,  or  may  be 
thought  to  have,  early  or  confidential  Infor- 
mation."    (496  H.C.  Deb.  63.  702-3.) 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  above  ruling 
applies  to  Ministers  because  of  their  execu- 
tive capacity  as  well  as  their  legislative 
duties.  Yet  the  requirements  are  not  a  great 
deal  stricter  than  those  for  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament,  with  which  they  are 
Interwoven. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  should  like  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neti- 
BERCER]  but  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
WnxiAMsl  for  purposes  of  clarification  of 
one  point  which  came  up  in  my  colloquy 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case].  He  Is  correct  in 
his  analysis  of  the  intent  of  the  resolu- 
tion. It  would  give  to  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee full  power  to  conduct  the  Investi- 
gation and  to  find  out  at  any  point  of 
the  investigation  whether  employees  of 
the  Senate  or  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  involved  in  any  wrongdoing. 

I  was  advised  by  the  legislative  coun- 
sel that  the  Rules  Committee  already 
had  ample  jurisdiction.  TTie  resolution, 
as  it  was  drawn,  merely  confirms  such 
powers.  While  I  hope  we  find  as  we  get 
into  the  investigation  that  not  too  many 
people  are  involved.  Nevertheless,  we 
can  stop  at  nothing  less  than  a  full  and 
complete  investigation  and  a  determina- 
tion of  all  the  facts  surrounding  the  case. 
We  must  lay  all  the  facts  out  without  re- 
gard to  who  may  be  involved — and  that 
would  include  not  only  all  employees  but 
even,  if  necessary,  ourselves  as  Members 
of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  am  com- 
mitted to  srield  to  my  colleague  and  co- 
sponsor,  and  I  should  like  to  leave  In  her 
hands  the  matter  of 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  briefly  now,  at  this  point, 
as  I  must  leave  the  Chamber. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Tower  In  the  chair)  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  (Mrs.  Neuberger]  does  not  have 
the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  with  the 
consent  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  Nethserger],  I  am  glad  to  s^eld 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Scott]  . 

Mr.  SCOTT.  With  regard  to  what  the 
senior  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr. 
Williams]  has  just  said  concerning  the 


Investigation  now  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee, there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
speculation  in  the  press,  and  a  consider- 
able amount  of  curiosity,  as  to  what  the 
Rules  Committee  will  do. 

Something  should  be  said  to  clarify 
one  phase  of  this  matter.  The  Rules 
Committee  has  not  unduly  delayed  the 
selection  of  its  counsel,  associate  counsel, 
or  investigative  staff.  The  press  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  difiSculty  involved  in 
persuading  people  to  give  up  positions 
which  they  hold  for  a  temporary  job,  the 
difiSculty  of  flnding  counsel  who  are  free 
virtually  to  drop  their  practice,  and  the 
difficulty  of  recruitment  of  what  may  be 
a  much  larger  staff.  The  investigation 
so  far  being  conducted  is  so  extensive, 
laoth  in  volume  and  in  geography,  that 
In  my  Judgment  the  staff  will  probably 
have  to  be  substantially  enlarged.  I 
believe  it  is  not  impossible  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  experts  from  the  General 
Accounting  Office  who  are  serving  the 
majority  Investigator  and  the  minority 
assistant  investigator,  there  may  have  to 
be  8  or  10  other  persons  with  investiga- 
tive experience — perhaps  with  previous 
FBI  training — to  run  down  all  the  leads. 
With  the  possibility  of  well  over  a  hun- 
dred witnesses  to  be  heard,  the  ground- 
work being  done.  I  beUeve,  reflects  credit- 
ably on  the  Rules  Committee.  It  is 
dfertainly  proceeding  in  a  bipartisan 
fashion  with  complete  agreement  as  to 
how  this  Investigation  should  be  con- 
ducted. 

Confronted  as  we  are  with  a  tower- 
ing mass  of  leads  and  evidence,  and  In- 
formation presently  falling  short  of  evi- 
dence, the  committee  can  be  expected, 
in  my  judgment,  to  pui:sue  the  matter 
diligently,  with  great  awareness  of  its 
responsibility  to  the  Senate  and  to  the 
people. 

I  would  expect  the  Integrity  of  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
to  be  respected  by  those  who  are  Inter- 
ested In  the  investigation.  I  am  per- 
fectly satisfied  that  every  lead  will  be 
explored  and  that  everything  relevant 
to  the  investigation  will  be  most  care- 
fully locked  Into. 

As  one  member  of  the  committee,  I 
share  the  determination  of  all  other 
committees  that  nothing  shall  be  "swept 
under  the  rug."  Such  infvences  are 
hardly  justified. 

The  committee  can  be  expected  to  ful- 
fill with  great  care,  with  diligence,  and 
with  the  application  of  a  great  deal 
more  time  than  any  of  us  would  like  to 
give  to  it — the  application  of  such  time 
as  is  required — its  responsibility  of  see- 
ing that  the  Investigation  is  completed 
as  expeditiously  as  p>o6slble.  Such  an 
Investigation  will  cover  all  matters 
which  have  In  the  course  of  time  been 
referred  to  the  committee. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me.  

The  PRESIDING  OPFICi3l.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  and  also 
thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware  for  his 
earlier  remarks. 

I  now  yield  to  my  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger]. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
I  believe  it  is  timely  to  comment  once 
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more  that  the  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey and  I  have  been  Interested  in  the 
leglAlatlon  for  lo.  these  many  months 
preceding  the  recent  confusion.  The 
case  which  has  received  some  recent 
not<Mlety  ia  not  necessarily  pertinent  one 
way  or  another  to  this  particular  legisla- 
tion. 

Most  of  my  moments  and  days  during 
the  short  period  of  time  I  have  served  in 
the  Senate  hare  been  pleasant,  and  will 
leave  me  with  wonderful  memories. 
There  is  only  one  part  of  my  task  that 
I  do  not  like,  and  that  is  when  I  serve 
on  a  committee  and  there  comes  before 
me  an  appointee  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  serve  as  a  part  of  his 
official  family  or  to  serve  in  a  regxilatory 
agency,  aiKl  we  "put  him  on  the  rack." 
He  is  usually  someone  taken  away  from 
business  because  he  has  a  great  con- 
tribution to  make,  or  from  labor,  or  from 
the  professions;  yet  we  treat  him  as  If  we 
are  going  to  crucify  him  We  ask  him 
to  divulge  his  financial  status  and  a  good 
many  of  his  private  business  arrange- 
ments. 

We  accept  that  procedure  for  ap- 
pointees but  we  are  unwilling  to  do  the 
same  for  ourselves.  So  long  as  we  be- 
lieve it  is  necessary  for  a  member  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  it  seem«  to  me  we 
should  be  willing  to  undergo  the  same 
scrutiny. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  distinguished  lady  yield? 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  am  glad  to 
yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  gentleW^^man 
from  Oregon  forgets  that  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  screened  by  the  electorate 
before  they  ever  get  to  the  Senate.  They 
are  confronted  by  people  at  election  time. 
It  does  not  make  any  difference  how 
large  or  how  small  the  meeting  is;  any 
American  citizen  can  stand  in  his  place 
and  ask.  "How  many  shares  of  General 
Motors  do  you  own?  What  interest  have 
you  in  the  petroleum  indiistry?  How 
many  shares  of  du  Pont  have  you?  How 
many  shares  of  Ford  Motor  stock  do  you 
own,  since  they  have  Federal  contracts?  " 

Those  who  come  before  the  committees 
are  not  screened  by  the  voters.  Senators 
are  screened.  If  the  voters  are  on  their 
mettle  and  want  to  know  something 
about  a  Senator's  personal  affairs,  they 
are  perfectly  free  to  ask.  They  can  cause 
one's  name  to  be  placed  on  the  front 
page  and  keep  one  from  coming  to  the 
Congress,  if  they  are  interested.  That 
situation  does  not  obtain  in  the  case  of 
administrative  and  executive  appoint- 
ments. 

Mr.  CASK     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  appointees  are 
culled  out  of  industry.  They  come  to 
this  city.  Obviously  they  must  be 
screened. 

I  do  not  know  that  anybody — not  even 
Charles  Wilson — has  been  crucified  or 
excoriated  by  a  conimlttee. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
SMiator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  should  like  to 
reply  to  my  distinguished  colleague. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.  I  yield  again  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon. 


Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  Also,  after  the 
voters  have  imt  us  in  the  Congress,  if 
they  find  out  that  we  have  not  performed 
wen  they  can  withdraw  us  from  our  po- 
sitions. I  do  not  believe,  however,  that 
this  excuses  our  imwllllngness  to  meet 
the  standards  which  we  require  of  others. 

It  seems  to  me  that  most  legislators — 
I  should  say  99.99  percent  of  them — su^ 
honest  and  upright,  people  with  whom  I 
am  glad  to  be  associated.  We  seem  to  be 
reluctant,  however,  to  put  ourselves  to 
the  same  tests  as  are  applied  to  others.  ' 

Every  one  of  us  knows  that  we  must  go 
before  the  electorate.  We  are  willing  to 
go  before  the  electorate.  Why  are  we 
not  willing,  therefore,  to  live  up  to  stand- 
ards to  which  we  expect  other  people  to 
adhere? 

Merely  because  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  and  the  Senator  from  Illinois  are 
willing  to  disclose  their  financial  re- 
sotirces 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Oh;  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  not. 

Mr.  CASE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  has  not  reduced 
himself  to  a  class  B  citizen  yet. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  be 
happy  to  jrield  to  my  colleagiie  the  Sen- 
ator frcMn  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  sorry. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  appreciate  the 
concern  of  my  colleague  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey,  but  I  enjoy  sparring 
with  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  who  is 
always  gracious. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  since  I  have 
the  floor,  I  interrupt  the  colloquy  merely 
to  say  that  I  had  no  doubt  of  the  com- 
petence of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  to 
deal  with  our  beloved  colleague  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  on  her  own  terms  with 
adequate  skill.  It  was  merely  because  I 
wished  to  reassert  my  own  possession  of 
the  floor  that  I  Interrupted  the  colloquy. 

Mrs.  NEUBEROER.  I  have  only  a 
few  more  words,  if  I  may  continue  Mr. 
President. 

Senators  give  the  impression  that  they 
are  trying  to  hide  something.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  bill,  of  the  tjnpe  of  the  resolu- 
tion the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I 
support,  considered.  Then  we  would  at 
least  be  saying  that  we  are  not  above  re- 
proach, that  we  are  not  beyond  the  pale 
of  such  consideration.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  asking  too  much  of  us  to  put  our- 
selves upon  the  public  altar,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Ricord  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Legislators  Hurt  Their 
Own  Image,"  published  in  the  Eugene, 
Oreg.,  Reglster-Ouard  of  November  7, 
1963,  dealing  with  the  proposal  that 
Members  of  Congress  reveal  outside 
sources  of  income. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to 
me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  \>^  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

LxcisLATOBs  Hurr  Thkib  Own  Imack 

Senator  Maukikx  Nkubbbozb  bju  dusted  off 
an  old  propoaal,  on*  tbat  was  dear  to  the 
heart  of  her  late  husband  when  he  was  • 


Senator.  She  thinks  Congressmen  ought  to 
let  the  public  know  what  outside  sources  of 
Inflnmt  they  have.  In  this  she  Is  Joined  by 
Senator  Josxph  Cuuuc.  Pennsylvania  Demo- 
crat, and  Senator  CLorroao  Cam*.  New  Jersey 
RepubUcan.  The  propoaal  is  timely  because 
of  the  odor  arising  from  the  Senate  Chamber 
as  a  result  of  the  Bobby  Baker  case.  The 
Senate  Is  now  InvestlgaUng  that  case  In  a 
modest  way.  Inquiring  Into  the  conduct  of 
Senate  employees,  but  not.  repeat  not.  Into 
the  conduct  of  Senators  themselves. 

Congress  has  been  very  Jealous  of  Its  Im- 
munity from  public  scrutiny.  An  o£tlctal  of, 
say.  the  space  agency,  would  never  be  al- 
lowed to  bold  stock  In  a  firm  that  did  a  lot 
of  business  with  the  agency.  Heavens,  that 
would  be  conflict  of  interest.  But  a  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  can  own  a  space  capsule  fac- 
tory and  still  serve  on  committees  dealing 
directly  with  the  space  program.  That,  ac- 
cording to  the  prevailing  ethic,  is  not  con- 
fUct  of  Intereet.  It's  Just  coincldenoe,  and 
not  very  Important  coincidence  at  that. 

In  the  House,  EDrra  OaKXM  and  Roazar 
Duncan  have  also  urged  that  Congressmen 
bind  themselves  by  the  same  rules  they  so 
readily  Impose  upon  employees  of  the  execu- 
tive department.  But  they  arent  getting 
anywhere  with  their  Ideas. 

Because  Congressmen  are  so  reluctant  to 
bind  themselves  by  the  rules  they  Impose 
upon  others,  the  public  wonders  about  Con- 
gress. And  that  leads  to  what  may  be  the 
greatest  single  problem  In  American  Oov- 
emment.  the  decreasing  prestige  of  the  leg- 
islative branch.  Legislators  themselves,  who 
are  responsible  for  the  tarnished  Image  of 
the  legislative  branch,  ahould  be  deeply  con- 
cerned about  it.    But  they  are  not. 

It  Is  the  Idea  of  a  freely  elected  legisla- 
ture with  real  authority  which  distin- 
guishes our  form  of  government  from  the 
tyrannies  around  the  world.  A  legislature 
in  which  the  people  have  confidence  is 
essential  If  free  government  Is  to  prevaU. 
But  the  people  must  have  confidence  in  It. 

The  people  cannot  have  confidence  when 
they  learn  that  Congressmen  wont  come 
through,  themselves,  with  the  kind  of  full 
disclosure  they  so  readily  demand  of  other 
Oovemment  employees.  The  public  wonders 
about  some  of  these  trips  around  Europe 
that  seem  to  have  only  the  sUghtest  bearing 
on  public  business.  And.  In  a  time  when 
economies  are  so  strongly  demanded  by  Con- 
gress, the  public  wonders  about  the  New 
Senate  Office  Building,  which  somewhat  re- 
sembles the  Taj  Mahal — in  cost  if  not  In 
archltectiue. 

Nor  Is  this  serious  problem  confined  to 
Congress.  It  crops  up  in  the  States,  too. 
Certainly  here  in  Oregon  the  legislative 
branch  is  in  poor  repute.  And  it  Is  the 
fault,  largely,  of  the  legislators  themselves. 
Why  wont  they  entertain  Senator  Kd  Pade- 
ley's  suggestion  for  the  registration  of  lob- 
byists? Why  should  legislators  pay  their 
own  secretaries  so  much  more  than  other 
State  secretaries  get?  Why  should  there 
seem  to  be  one  set  of  standards  for  legisla- 
tors, another  for  other  State  officials  and 
employees? 

Most  legislators.  State  and  National,  are 
decent,  competent,  honest,  hard-working 
people.  But  they  are  reluctant  to  let  the 
public  know  It.  Instead,  they  give  the  pub- 
lic the  Idea  that  they're  trying  to  hide 
something. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CASE.     Mr.  President 

Mr.    MAONUSON.    I    have    a    Uttle 

legislative  conflict  of  interest  today. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  I  shall  be 
happy  to  yield  the  floor  in  Just  a  moment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  appropriation 
bill  is  highly  necessary,  and  should  be 
passed  today. 


V. 
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I  was  assured  that  the  colloquy  would 
take  only  2  or  3  minutes.  I  was  assured 
that  at  12:30.     It  is  now  2:30. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
intention  of  keeping  the  Senator  from 
Washington  from  his  legislative  duties, 
which  we  all  share  with  him. 

In  conclusion,  it  has  been  a  satisfaction 
to  me  not  only  from  the  standpoint  of 
my  duties  as  a  legislator,  but  also  in  a 
personal  way  to  have  had  an  association 
with  Dick  Neuberger,  our  colleague's  late 
husband  and  predecessor,  and  now  with 
her  and  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania in  this  particular  matter.  We  are 
not  the  cmly  Senators  who  have  made 
such  proposals.  Both  Senators  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Javits  and  Mr.  KeatingI, 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsi], 
and  other  Senators  have  been  interested 
in  the  same  sort  of  measure. 

We  have  no  pride  of  authorship.  We 
believe  the  principle  of  disclosure  is  per- 
hi«>s  the  key  to  the  most  serious  prob- 
lems we  face  in  this  area. 

Unlike  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  we 
do  not  regard  this  as  any  stain  upon  our 
escutcheon  or  as  reflecting  in  any  way 
upon  the  Congress  as  a  whole.  We  sug- 
gest that  this  should  be  made  a  matter 
of  general  application,  rather  than  a 
spotty  and  fortuitous  application  by  in- 
dividuals, as  has  been  true  in  the  past. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor;  and 
I  thank  the  Senators  tor  their  patience. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN  and  Mr.  KEATING  ad- 
dressed the  Chair.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield  to  me  briefly? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  Join 
in  the  remarks  made  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Jersey.  The  proposed 
legislation  which  I  have  introduced  would 
require  the  disclosure  of  holdings  in  any 
corporation  or  other  body  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Government.  That,  it  seems 
to  me,  is  the  very  minimum  which  any 
Member  of  Congress  should  disclose. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  in  connec- 
tion with  its  consideration  of  our  present 
problems,  will  in  due  course  consider  all 
the  bills  which  are  before  the  committee. 
There  are  a  numl)er  of  such  bills.  TTie 
committee  should  consider  them  and  re- 
port favorably  to  us  one  of  those  mesis- 
ures. 

Like  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey.  I 
have  no  pride  of  authorship;  but  this 
has  been  a  subject  that  has  engaged  my 
attention  for  a  decade.  I  think  we  have 
been  very  remiss,  and  that  some  of  the 
recent  disclosures  would  not  have  taken 
place  if  some  of  this  legislation  had  been 
on  the  statute  books.  I  think  it  is  high 
time  we  legislate,  not  only  in  regard  to 
our  eriiployees,  but  also  ourselves. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the  is- 
sue ought  to  be  made  clear.  First  of  all, 
there  pends  in  the  Rules  Committee  a 
resolution  for  an  investigation.  In  ad- 
dition, there  are  resolutions  dealing  with 
the  question  of  disclosure  of  assets  by 
staff  and  personnel,  and  by  Members  of 
the  Senate.  There  seems  to  be  a  dispo- 
sition in  some  quarters  to  give  that  lat- 
ter resolution  a  free  ride  on  the  coattails 
of   the  present  investigation.     That   is 


quite  a  different  thing.  Time  and  time 
again,  we  have  had  resolutions  calling 
for  the  disclosiire  of  assets.  My  position 
on  the  matter  has  not  changed.  I  do  not 
panic  xmder  attack.  It  is  high  time  for 
the  Congress  to  quit  retreating  when  its 
Members  are  under  attack. 

Attack  on  the  Congress  is  nothing  new. 
I  went  back  over  a  period  of  125  years 
and  examined  editorial  comment.  It  is 
almost  always  the  same.  I  can  show 
quotations  from  editorials  over  a  period 
of  a  hundred  years,  stating  that  if  God 
made  Congress,  He  would  not  be  proud 
of  it.  The  number  of  quotations  of  that 
kind  is  legion.  Always  in  an  hour  of 
crisis  Congress  becomes  a  whipping  boy, 
and  then  it  begins  to  rtm.  That  is  when 
it  ought  to  stand  up  to  attack,  because  it 
is  the  most  important  branch  of  the 
three  coordinate  branches  in  this  Gov- 
ernment. Congress  can  abolish  and  dis- 
solve every  court  in  the  land,  except  one, 
if  it  so  desires.  Congress  can  abolish 
every  Cabinet  position.  It  can  abolish 
virtually  every  position  in  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  no  wonder  President  Mon- 
roe said  that  Congress  is  the  central  core 
of  the  Government. 

For  30  years  I  have  been  in  one  or  the 
other  Houses  of  Congress.  I  am  proud 
of  the  service.  I  do  not  regret  it  at  all. 
Shakespeare  once  said : 

Cowards  die  mnny  times  before  their 
deaths;  the  valiant  never  taste  of  death  but 
once. 

When  the  attack  comes;  I  want  to  be 
there  to  defend  the  legislative  branch  of 
Government.  There  is  an  attack.  We 
see  it  in  cartoons.  We  see  it  in  editorials. 
The  complaint  about  the  archaic  ma- 
chinery is  not  the  issue  before  Congress. 
Editorial  writers  write  about  absentee- 
ism and  many  other  superficial  and 
frothy  matters.  We  can  resolve  the 
issue  by  pinpointing  where  it  belongs — 
the  divergence  and  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  Congress  and  the  President 
of  the  United  States  on  his  program.  I 
shall  reach  that  subject  in  due  time. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  be  pressured  by 
this  frothy  attack,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
be  taken  in  by  a  resolution  which  makes 
people  think  that  we  cleanse  ourselves 
when  we  disclose  our  every  asset. 

As  I  previously  stated,  I  have  been  on 
the  platform  before  my  constituents 
since  1926.  Any  man,  any  citizen,  could 
stand  up  and  say,  "Dirksim,  what  do  you 
own?"  if  he  had  wanted  to  know,  and  he 
would  have  received  an  answer.  But  I 
am  not  going  to  see  it  done  by  compul- 
sion.   That  is  the  spirit  of  prohibition. 

It  required  a  long  time  for  the  prohi- 
bition period  to  incubate.  At  long  last, 
those  who  thought  alcohol  was  a  curse 
and  an  evil  felt  they  had  to  control  the 
behavior  of  their  fellow  citizens.  They 
were  successful;  and  the  18th  amend- 
ment went  into  the  Constitution.  It  is 
the  only  amendment  that,  instead  of 
saying.  "Congress  shall  not,"  said  other- 
wise, "The  people  shall  not."  It  did  not 
last,  and  it  could  not  last,  because  it  was 
alien  to  the  whole  spirit  of  the 
Constitution. 

Now  come  people  who  say  we  must 
disclose  our  assets,  when  it  is  up  to  the 
electorate  of  each  Member  and  the  peo- 
ple back  home  to  take  a  Member  of 
Congress  to  task  if  they  wish  to  do  so. 


If  they  want  to  find  out  from  EvnxTT 
DISKSK17.  and  if  t^ey  will  say,  "You  dis- 
close all  you  own,  including  your  income 
tax,"  maybe  I  will  be  prepared  to  do  so. 
But  if  we  say  to  180  million  taxpayers 
that  we  are  going  to  accomplish  it  by 
having  posted  on  the  post  ofiBce  door  all 
one  owns,  we  will  get  around  to  disclosure 
that  covers  everybody. 

I  was  here  under  the  Roosevelt  admin-  ' 
istration,  when  we  passed  the  "Pink 
Slip"  Act,  so  that  there  was  a  pink  slip 
attached  to  one's  income  tax  blank  and 
people  could  find  out  what  one's -income 
was.  One  became  the  target  of  the 
blackmailers,  the  junk  mailers,  and 
everybody  else.  It  did  not  take  long  to 
elthilnate  that  provision. 

Those  who  want  to  disclose  their  assets 
can  do  so.  Why  not?  Nobody  is  stop- 
ping them.  Nobody  is  stopping  537 
Members  of  the  House  and  Senate  from 
putting  Into  the  ConcreIsionai.  Rkcoko 
a  disclosure  of  how  much  they  own  in 
real  estate,  stocks  and  bonds,  and  so 
forth.    What  is  to  stop  th«n? 

No;  that  does  not  make  them  happy. 
They  have  to  compel  everybody  else  to 
do  it,  and  then  want  to  be  the  monitors 
over  everybody  else's  morals,  lliat  is 
what  I  object  to.  Compulsion  Is  becom- 
ing one  of  the  fine  arts  in  Government. 
I  am  opposed  to  such  compulsion,  and  I 
shall  continue  to  be  opposed,  because 
when  I  was  elected  to  the  Senate  I  was 
elected  under  the  qualifications  con- 
tained in  the  Constitution.  I  held  up 
my  hand  to  support  the  Constitution  aiul 
defend  the  laws  of  the  country.  Now  it 
is  proposed  that  I  be  reduced  to  a  class 
B  citizen. 

I  did  not  give  up  my  citizenship  when 
I  came  to  the  Senate.  I  do  not  propose 
to  do  so.  Public  ofiSce  would  not  be  worth 
it.  If  tjie  proponents  of  such  proposals 
want  to  impeach  my  reputation  or  my 
character,  they  can  do  it,  but  they  are 
not  going  to  do  it  and  see  me  remain 
silent  in  this  seat.  When  these  bills 
come  along,  the  dignity  and  self-respect 
of  the  Senate  danand  that  they  be  re- 
jected by  a  substantial  vote,  because  then 
we  retain  our  respect  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  in  addition  to  being 
Senators. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  it  is  clear 
that  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey,  and  his  colleagues 
have  a  difference  of  opinion,  and  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate,  particularly  the 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnxt- 
son]  longer,  except  to  say  that  I  see 
no 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Senator  to  yield  to  me  on  that 
subject,  if  he  will. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  after  my  comments. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  was  talking,  I  could  not 
help  remembering  the  best  example  of 
compulsion  I  know  of  that  related  to  the 
Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  now. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Some  time  ago  a 
candidate  was  running  against  me.  He 
kept  the  question  going  through  the  pa- 
pers, "Why  doesn't  the  Senator  reveal 
his  income  tax?"— -leaving  the  impression 
that    there    was    something    wrong.    I 
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would  iK>i  do  It.  But  the  day  after  elec- 
tion I  did  it,  aikl  he  felt  quite  ashamed. 
'  I  waited  until  the  people  had  passed  on 
me.  because  they  had  known  me  for  years 
in  my  State.  Then  I  had  do  objection 
whatever  to  revealing  that  Information. 
That  Is  the  best  example  of  ciHnpulslon 
I  could  thlnic  of  while  the  Senator  from 
nUnois  was  speaking. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  feel  a 
little  freer  now  to  say  a  word  or  two, 
since  I  know  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton wants  to  rest  after  that  addition  to 
V      our  colloquy. 

I  see  no  relevancy  whatever  In  the 
prohibition  amendment.  The  opposite 
is  true.  The  purpose  is  not  to  make  ai^- 
thlng  illegal,  but  merely  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  the  facts  to  come  out,  so  that 
the  public  may  make  a  judgment.  I 
agree  that  we  £tre  responsive,  especially, 
to  oar  constituents.  For  most  purposes 
we  reiy  \ipon  their  judgment  to  pass  upon 
our  conduct.  The  prirpose  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  to  make  it  possible 
for  our  constituents  to  know  what  the 
facts  are,  so  they  may  pass  judgment 
upon  us  with  that  knowledge. 

When  this  is  done,  we  shall  have  ac- 
complished a  purification — ^yes,  I  am  not 
afraid  ot  the  word  "purlflcatlon" — of 
Congress  which  shall  make  It  a  stronger 
Instrument  of  Qovemment. 

I  am  interested  not  only  in  ethics,  but 
tHao  in  Congress  and  its  procedures,  and 
the  reform  of  many  governmental  pro- 
cedures in  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Qovemment,  not  in  any  case  tor  the  pur- 
pose of  redxicing  Congress  or  any  other 
department  or  agency,  or  degrading  it. 
but  for  the  purpose  of  making  it  stronger. 

I  have  not  in  any  way  been  shaken  by 
the  argument  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
UsCened  with  interest  to  the  eloquent  ar- 
gument of  the  Senator  from  DlinoLs. 
For  the  moment  I  am  compelled  to  say 
that  I  am  in  utter  and  ccHnplete  dis- 
agreement with  his  argimient.  To  my 
way  of  thinking  the  question  of  disclo- 
sure of  financial  interests  by  Members  of 
tills  body  is  a  simple  question  of  right 
and  wr(Hig.    I  am  for  it. 


INDEPErfDENT  OFFICES   APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1964 

The  Senate  resiuned  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  iHM.  8747)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cot- 
porati<»is.  agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
Senators  will  bear  with  me  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  who  have  spent  some  weeks 
on  the  Independent  Offices  appropria- 
tions bill,  I  shall  make  a  brief  statement 
about  it.  Because  it  is  a  very  complex 
bill  and  involves  some  26  agencies  and  a 
very  substantial  amoimt  of  money.  I 
than  not  discuss  each  Item  in  detail  I 
am  sure  that  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
have  questions  on  the  various  agencies 
and  amounts.  I  and  the  other  members 
of  the  committee  will  try  to  answer  any 
Inquiries  addressed  to  us  by  other  Mem- 


bers of  the  Senate  with  reference  to  the 

pending  bUl. 

So  long  as  we  are  talking  about  the 
Senate,  before  I  begin  my  discussion  of 
the  bill,  and  because  I  have  been  reading 
about  what  Congress  is  doing  and  not 
doing,  and  that  we  are  late,  I  wish  to  say 
to  the  Senate  that  the  bill  did  not  come 
to  us  from  the  House  of  Representatives 
until  the  first  part  of  October.  We  had 
to  work  on  a  bill  of  some  magnitude,  and 
we  did  it,  I  believe,  with  great  dispatch. 

I  compliment  the  other  members  of  the 
subcommittee  and  of  the  full  committee. 
The  appropriation  bill  for  fiscal  1964 
covers  approximately  26  agencies,  and 
the  appropriations  as  reported  to  the 
Senate  total  $13,356,789,650,  which  is  an 
Increase  of  $287,270,950  over  the  House 
bill,  and  is  under  the  estimates  by  $1,263,- 
653350.  This  is  a  very  substantial  cut 
from  the  bxidget. 

Of  the  larger  amounts  in  the  bill. 
$5.387343.000  is  for  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, of  which  $1,081,186,000  is 
for  medical  care. 

This  is  in-hospital  care  I  repeat  to 
the  Senate  what  I  have  said  on  other  oc- 
casions, that  we  still  find  that  every 
other  bed  in  the  180  veterans  hospitals 
in  the  Nation  is  still  used  for  a  medical 
case.  The  line  on  the  chart  does  not 
seem  to  go  down. 

The  amount  of  $5,190  million  Is  for  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, which  is  $1.5  billion  over  last 
year,  and  accounts  for  a  like  increase  in 
the  totals  for  the  bill  over  last  year — 
$770,483,000  Is  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency — $597,671,750  Is  for  the  General 
Services  Administration,  of  which  $163.- 
623,150  is  for  the  construction  of  Fed- 
eral buildings  all  over  the  coimtry  for  the 
next  fiscal  year.  TTie  biilldlngs  are  listed 
In  the  report,  and  a  list  of  the  sites  and 
planning  are  listed  in  the  report  State  by 
State,  and  city  by  city. 

The  $472,946,400  is  for  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency,  which  Includes 
$100  million  for  the  urban  renewal  fund 
and  $100  million  for  housing  for  the 
elderly  fund:  $373,200,000  is  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation;  $135,338,000 
is  for  civil  defense,  plus  $30  million  for 
the  medical  stockpile  and  health  ac- 
tiviUes. 

The  committee  recommends  restora- 
tions totaling  $298,420,950  over  the 
House,  and  reductions  of  $11,150,000. 

The  largest  restoration  Is  $90  million 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration.  The  next  largest  res- 
toration Is  $50  million  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  next  largest  is  the  restoration  of 
$47,538,000  to  civil  defense,  to  provide 
for  stocking  the  shelters  in  existing 
buildings  that  have  been  surveyed  and 
marked. 

Most  of  the  small  restorations  were 
made  to  allow  the  agencies  to  continue, 
at  the  1963  level  of  positions. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  served 
notice  on  the  agencies  that  the  amoimt 
of  money  to  be  appropriated  was  ap- 
propriated with  the  understanding  that 
there  would  be  no  increase  in  Federal 
employment  for  the  present  fiscal  year. 
There  Is  only  one  exception,  and  that 
is  with  respect  to  a  small  increase  to 
the    Federal    Aviation    Agency,    which 


would  allow  new  employees  to  man  the 
safety  towers  which  are  being  con- 
structed or  will  be  oonstnicted  during 
the  coming  year.  The  committee  has 
taken  a  tough  position  on  increasing  the 
number  of  Federal  employees,  and  has 
said  to  all  the  agencies  that  there  will 
be  no  new  employment,  and  that  all 
agencies  will  continue  at  the  1963  level, 
with  the  one  exception  that  I  have 
mentioned. 

One  item  is  over  the  budget  estimate 
by  $2,978,000.  This  is  for  medical  re- 
search in  the  Veterans'  Administration. 
We  felt  that  with  the  In-hospital  med- 
ical care  bill  reaching  the  staggering 
amount  of  $1,081  million,  the  amount  for 
medical  research  not  only  will  save  suf- 
fering, but  might  save  some  money  in 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

This  has  been  done  on  other  occasions, 
and  it  has  paid  off  in  subfitantial 
benefits. 

A  teclinical  mistake  was^made  in  re- 
porting the  bill.  The  language  was  ap- 
proved by  the  committee,  and  the  fol- 
lowing amendment  should  be  included 
in  the  bill: 

On  page  aft,  line  23,  foUowtng  the  word 
"equipment"  Ineert:  "(Including  tbe  pur- 
chase of  aircraft  for  experimental  purpoMs) ". 

This  amendment  was  voted  on  and 
approved  by  the  committee,  but  was  In- 
advertently omitted  from  the  bill.  I  ask 
that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
ing committee  amendments  be  agreed  to 
en  Uoc.  and  that  the  bUl  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded,  tor  the  purpose  of 
amendment,  as  original  text;  provided, 
that  no  point  of  order  shall  be  consid- 
ered to  be  waived  by  reason  of  agree- 
ment to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc 
are  as  follows: 

On  page  S.  line  1.  after  the  word  "Office", 
to  strike  out  "$4,040,000"  and  Ineert  "•S.306.- 
000".  and  In  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  Insert  a  colon  and 
the  following  proviso :  "provided.  That  not  to 
exceed  $1,000,000  of  the  foregoing  amount 
shall  renuiln  available  until  expended  for 
studies  and  research  to  develop  meastU'es  and 
plans  for  emergency  preparedness  and  tele- 
communications." 

On  page  3,  line  12,  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", to  strike  out  "SS.IM.OOO"  and  Insert 
"$4,190,000". 

On  page  4.  line  6.  aftar  "per  diem",  to 
strike  out  "$780,000"  and  Insert  "$980,000". 

On  page  4.  line  23,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$70,000,000"  and  Insert  "$70.- 
838.000";  In  line  24,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$18,600,000"  and  insert  "$18,- 
000.000".  aiMl  on  page  5,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"amended",  to  strike  out  the  comma  and 
"and  not  to  exceed  $14,078,000  shall  be  avaU- 
able  for  management  expenses  for  civil  de- 
fense Including  not  to  exceed  1,062  posi- 
tions." 

On  page  5,  line  8,  after  the  word  "shelter", 
to  strike  out  "tnrrtyn  and  ma^irtng"  and  in- 
sert "surreys,  marking  and  stocking",  and  in 
line  9.  after  the  amendment  just  above 
stated,  to  strike  out  "$17300.000"  and  insert 
"$64,700,000". 

On  page  6,  after  line  20.  to  strike  out: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  contained 
In   this  Act.  or  of  the  funds  available  for 
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expendltvire  by  any  corporation  or  agency 
included  in  this  Act,  shall  be  used  for  con- 
struction of  fallout  shelters." 

On  page  6.  line  11,  after  "(60  D.8.C..  app. 
2281(h))",  to  sUllce  ovt  "$25,000,000"  and 
insert  "$30,000,000". 

On  page  6,  line  23,  after  "per  diem",  to 
strike  out  "$10,116,000^*  and  Insert  "$10,- 
365,000". 

On  page  7,  line  6,  after  the  word  "Board", 
to  strike  out  "$75,000,000  '  and  Insert  "$81,- 
CXW.OOO",  and  In  line  7.  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and  insert 
"$5,000,000". 

On  page  8,  at  the  beginning  of  line  2.  to 
strike  out  "$21,680,000*  and  Insert  "$21.- 
930.000". 

On  page  11.  line  24,  after  the  word  "snow- 
shoes",  to  strike  out  "$616,775,000"  and  In- 
sert "$536,000,000",  and  In  line  26.  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
the  colon  and 

"Provided,  That  total  costs  of  aviation 
medicine;  including  equipment,  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  whether  provided  In 
the  foregoing  appropriation  or  elsewhere  In 
this  Act,  shall  not  exceed  $5,100,000  or  In- 
clude In  excess  of  315  positions ";  and  In 
Ueu  thereof,  to  Insert  a  colon  and 

"Provided.  That  total  costs  of  avlaUon 
medicine,  excluding  employee  health  services 
but  Including  equipment,  for  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  whetiier  provided  In  the 
foregoing  appropriation  or  elsewhere  In  this 
Act,  shall  not  exceed  $6,600,000  or  include  In 
excess  of  408  positions:". 

On  page  12.  line  24.  after  the  word  "air- 
craft" to  strike  out  "$110,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$100,250,000". 

On  page  13,  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  strike  out  "$36,000,000"  and  Insert  "$45,- 
000.000". 

On  page  14.  line  2,  after  the  word  "am- 
munition", to  strike  out  "$3,600,000"  and 
insert  "$3,663,000". 

On  page  14,  line  12.  after  the  word  "am- 
munition", to  strike  out  "$3,810,000"  and 
Insert   "$4,045,000'*. 

On  page  16,  line  16,  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$16,8<X).000"  and  Insert 
"$16,400,000". 

On  page  16.  line  23.  after  the  word  "In- 
dividuals", to  Insert  "and  not  to  exceed 
$1,000  for  official  reception  and  representa- 
tion expenses",  and  at  the  beginning  of  line 
25.  to  strike  out  "$11,750,000"  and  Insert 
"$11,950,000". 

On  page  17,  at  the  beginning  of  line  8, 
to  strike  out  "$12,100,000"  and  Insert 
"$12,329,500". 

On  page  18,  line  11,  after  the  word  "mov- 
ing", to  strike  out  "$200,875,000"  and  Insert 
"$214,875,000". 

On  page  19,  line  22,  after  the  word  "In- 
cluding", to  Insert  "fallout  shelters  thereliv 
and",  and  In  line  23,  after  the  word  "build- 
ings", to  strike  out  "$152,540,700"  and  In- 
sert "$163.623. 150". 

On  page  20.  at  the  beginning  of  line  12.  to 
strike  out  "$300,600"  and  insert  "$326,800". 

On  page  80,  at  the  beginning  of  line  14, 
to  strike  out  "$2,075,400"  and  insert 
"$2,271,460". 

On  page  20.  line  16,  after  the  name  "Cali- 
fornia", to  strike  out  "$4,743,900"  and  Insert 
"$5,130,000". 

On  page  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line  18, 
to  strike  out  "$990,(X)0"  and  Insert 
"$1,097,250". 

On  pace  20,  at  the  beginning  of  line 
20.  to  sulke  out  "$$,620,400"  and  Insert 
"$7,129,760". 

On  page  20.  line  21.  after  the  name  "Indi- 
ana", to  strike  out  "$990,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,098,200". 

On  page  20,  line  24,  after  the  name  "Indi- 
ana", to  strike  out  "$811300"  and  insert 
"$902,600". 

On  page  21,  line  2,  alter  the  word  "Ken- 
tucky", to  strike  out  '*$279.0(X)"  and  Insert 
-$294,50P". 


On  page  21,  line  3,  after  the  word  "Maine", 
to  strike  out  "$3,192,300"  and  Insert 
"$3,470,360". 

On  page  21.  line  6.  after  the  word  "pro- 
vided", to  strike  out  "$12,106,600"  and  Insert 
"$13,020,700". 

On  page  21.  line  8,  after  the  word  "Michi- 
gan", to  strike  out  "$3,691,000"  and  Insert 
"$3  79d  500" 

On  page  21.  Une  10,  to  strike  out  "$1.- 
681.300"  and  Insert  "$1,740,400". 

On  page  21,  line  12.  after  the  word  "Mls- 
eoiu-1".  to  strike  out  "$1,421,100"  and  insert 
"$1,664,660". 

On  page  21,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Mon- 
tana", to  strike  out  "$1,963,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,142,260". 

On  page  21,  line  16,  to  strike  out  "$308,- 
700"  and  Insert  "$325,000". 

On  page  21.  line  18.  after  the  word  "Mon- 
tana", to  strike  out  "$1,436.4<X)"  and  insert 
"$1,516,200". 

On  page  21,  line  20,  after  the  word  "Ne- 
vada", strike  out  "$4,185,900"  and  insert 
"$4,633,400". 

On  page  21.  Upe  22,  after  the  word  "New 
Hampshire",  to  strike  out  "$310,500"  and  in- 
sert ••$349,600". 

On  page  21.  line  24,  after  the  word  "New 
Hampshire",  to  strike  out  "$2,078,100"  and 
Insert  "$2,276,200". 

On  page  22,  line  2,  after  the  word  "New 
Mexico",  to  strike  out  "$317,700"  and  Insert 
"$835350". 

On  page  22.  line  4.  after  the  word  "New 
Mexico",  to  strike  out  "$747,000"  and  insert 
"$788300". 

On  page  22.  line  6,  after  the  word  "New 
Mexico",  to  strike  out  "$1,377,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,515,250". 

On  page  22,  line  7.  after  the  word  "Ohio", 
to  strike  out  "$36,639,000"  and  Insert  "$39.- 
161.860". 

On  page  22.  line  10.  after  the  word  "Rhode 
Island",  to  strike  out  "$715,500"  and  Insert 
"$755,250". 

On  page  22,  line  12,  to  strike  out  "$2,529,- 
900"  and  Insert  "$2,757,850". 

On  page  22.  line  14.  to  strike  out  "$288,- 
000"  and  insert  "$319,200". 

On  page  22.  line  16,  to  strike  out  "$510,- 
300"  and  Insert  "$570,950". 

On  page  22,  line  17,  after  the  word  "Texas", 
to  strike  out  "$18,898,700"  and  Insert  "$14,- 
880,800". 

On  page  22,  line  20.  to  strike  out  "$937,- 
800"  and  Insert  "$1 ,039300". 

On  page  22.  line  22,  to  strike  out  "$270.- 
000  '  and  Insert  "$285,000". 

On  page  22.  line  24.  to  strike  out  "$292,- 
500"  and  insert  "$308,750". 

On  page  23,  line  2,  after  the  word  "Wash- 
ington", to  strike  out  "$284,400"  and  insert 
"$300,200". 

On  page  23.  line  4.  after  "District  of  Co- 
lumbia", to  strike  out  "$11,434,500"  and  in- 
sert "$12,069,750". 

On  page  23,  line  7.  after  "pistrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia", to  strike  out  "$32,580,000"  and  in- 
sert "$34,823,200". 

On  page  24,  line  14,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$45,500,000"  and  Insert  "f4a.- 
600  (X)0". 

On  page  24,  line  24.  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  "$9,275,000"  and  insert  "$9,500.- 
000". 

On  p.age  25.  at  the  beginning  of  line  17,  to 
strike  but  "$4,726,000"  and  insert  "$4,«76,- 
000". 

On  page  26,  at  tbe  beginning  of  Une  12,  to 
strike  out  "$2,712,000"  and  Insert  "$3,112,- 
000".  and  on  page  27,  line  14,  after  the  word 
"transfer",  to  insert  "in  kind". 

On  page  28,  at  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to 
Insert  "and  for  reimbursable  services";  in  Une 
14,  after  the  word  "operations",  to  insert 
"and  for  reimbursable  services";  in  line  16, 
after  the  word  "activities",  to  Insert  "and 
for  other  agencies ';  at  the  beginning  of  Une 
19.  to  insert  "administrative  operations  for"; 
at  the  beginning  of  line  21.  to  insert  "exclud- 


ing reimbursements  for  automatic  data  proc- 
essing services)";  in  line  22,  after  the  word 
"exceed",  to  strike  out  "$18,150,000"  and  in- 
sert "$13,680,000".  and  in  line  24,  after  the 
word  "program",  to  insert  "(excluding  reim- 
bursements for  autonuitlc  data  processing 
services)". 

On  page  32,  line  18,  after  the  word  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$16,325,000"  and  insert  "$16,- 
726,000". 

On  page  35,  Une  14,  after  "(12  UJ3.C.  1701q 
et  seq.)",  to  strike  out  "$76,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$100,000,000". 

On  page  36,  Une  9.  after  the  wmd  "only", 
to  strike  out  "$24,500,000"  and  Insert  "$24.- 
840.000";  in  line  10.  after  the  word  "than",  to 
strike  out  "$1,910,000"  and  Insert  "$1,918.- 
000".  and  in  line  12.  after  the  word  "than",  to 
strUie  out  "$1,270,000"  and  insert  "$1,276.- 
000". 

On  page  37.  line  3,  after  the  word  "Admin- 
istration", to  strike  out  "$3,926,000,000"  and 
insert  "$4,006,000,000". 

On  page  37,  Une  9.  after  the  word  "law",  to 
strike  out  "$680,000,000"  and  insert  "$690.- 
000,000". 

On  page  38,  after  Une  12,  to  strike  out: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  by  this  Act  shaU  be  used  for 
expenses  of  participating  In  a  manned  lunar 
landing  to  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  any  Communist,  Commu- 
nist-controlled, or  Communist-dominated 
country,  or  for  expenses  of  any  aeronautical 
and  space  activities  (as  defined  In  section 
103(1)  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Act  of  1958)  which  are  primarily  de- 
signed to  facilitate  or  prepare  for  participa- 
tion in  such  a  joint  manned  lunar  landlzig." 

And,  in  Ueu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
expenses  of  psa-ticipating  in  a  manned  lunar 
landing  to  be  carried  out  jointly  by  the 
United  States  and  any  other  country  with- 
out consent  of  the  Congress." 

On  page  39,  Une  23,  after  the  word  "serv- 
ices", to  strike  out  "$323 ,200 ,000' •  and  in- 
sert "$373,200,000",  and  on  page  40,  line  9. 
after  the  word  "Act",  to  strike  out  the  colon 
and  "Prorfded  further,  Tliat  no  part  of  the 
foregoing  appropriation  may  be  transferred 
to  any  other  agency  of  the  Oovemment  for 
research". 

On  page  40.  line  36.  to  strike  out  "$13.- 
776,000"  and  insert  "$14,100,000". 

On  page  41,  line  13,  after  the  word  "Spe- 
clalUts",  to  strike  out  "$37340.000"  and  in- 
sert "$37,940,000". 

On  page  42,  Une  18,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  strike  out  /*$14,510,000"  and  Insert 
"$14,800,000". 

On  page  42,  at  the  beginning  of  Une  23. 
to  strike  out  "$31,720,000"  and  Insert 
"$36,720,000". 

On  page  43.  line  18.  after  the  word  "Code", 
to  strike  out  "$1,076,186,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,081,186,000". 

On  page  45,  line  10,  after  the  word  "Code", 
to  sUlke  out  "$72,754,000"  and  Insert  "$76.- 
BTT. 000",  and  In  line  11,  after  the  word 
"expended",  to  insert  a  colon  and  "Provided, 
That  the  limitation  under  the  head  "hos- 
m*L  AND  DOMXjxuAXT  TACtLTroB"  in  the  In. 
dependent  Offices  Appropriation  Act,  lt66, 
on  the  amount  available  for  technical  serv- 
ices for  rehabUlUtlon  of  the  neuropsychlat- 
ric  hospital  at  Downey,  Dllnols  is  reduced 
from  $2,063,225  to  $1,575,000:  Provided 
further.  That  $1,722,000  shall  be  used  for 
the  sites  and  planning  expenses  Involved  In 
the  construction  at  a  Veterans  Administra- 
tion hospital  at  Bay  Pines.  Florida". 

On  page  46,  line  6,  after  the  word  "ex- 
penses", to  strike  out  the  comma  and  "Out 
not  to  exceed  $246,240,000,". 

On  page  54,  Une  4.  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  strike  out  "$770,000"  and  Insert 
"$1,000,000". 
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On  pace  M.  Un«  8.  tJtXa  th«  word  "exc«ed". 
strlk*  out  "fSJOO.OOO"  and  InMrt  "«•.- 
600.000".  and  In  Un«  19,  aft«r  the  word  "as- 
OMd".  to  strlk*  out  "$7«,0«S,000"  and  Insert 
"•77.066.000''. 

On  paff*  56.  line  t,  after  the  word  "exceed", 
to  atrlka  out  "$l>i0,000"  and  Inaert 
"61. 600.000". 

Mr.  MACU9USON.  Mr.  President,  the 
eoouniUee  worked  long  and  hard  on  thl« 
oomi^ez  bin.  I  am  sure  Senators  will 
hare  some  questions  to  ask  about  the 
varkMU  ItemA. 

The  dlBtlngiiished  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  AllottI  worked  with  me  on 
the  bill,  as  he  has  d<me  in  years  past. 
The  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Moic- 
i(Mvrr] .  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
PioxiaiB].  a  new  member  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  other  Senators  ably  assisted 
in  reaching  our  decisions  on  the  items  in 
the  bill. 

The  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aercmautical  and  Space 
Sciences  [Mr.  AndosonI  and  members 
of  other  committees  gave  us  the  benefit 
oi  their  advice. 

Other  amendments  are  pending.  I  be- 
lieve the  Soiator  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
PuLBaioHT]  and  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin (Mr.  PioxmixeI  have  amendments 
to  offer^ 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  ready  to  offer 
my  amendment,  if  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  concluded. 

Mr.MAONUSON.  Unless  Senators  de- 
sire to  ask  general  questions,  I  will  yield 
the  floor  temporarily. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.MAONUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  INOUTE.  I  direct  attent^n  to 
page  21  of  the  committee  report,  under 
the  heading  "National  Science  F^ounda- 
tton."  The  fourth  paragraph  relates  to 
Project  Mohole,  and  states: 

Such  a  diversity  o(  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing opinion  has  been  presented  to  tbe  Oom- 
mlttee  on  Project  Mohole  that  It  la  obvious 
th»t  construction  of  the  large  drlUlng  plftt- 
fonn  at  this  time  would  be  unwise.  Ttit 
committee  therefore  directs  that  no  planning, 
research,  or  construction  funds  leading  to 
such  platform  be  expended  until  more  data 
Is  arallable  to  this  committee  upon  whloli 
it  can  base  a  more  Informed  Judgment. 

Does  that  statemept  mean  that  Proj- 
ect Mohole  Is  canc^ed? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shaU  ask  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  to  add  to  what 
I  am  about  to  say.  My  feeling,  and  I 
b^eve  It  was  also  the  feeling  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  that  this  directive  would  not 
stop  Project  Mohole.  We  said,  in  ef- 
fect, that  because  there  is  a  great  di- 
versity of  scientific  opinion,  and  because 
some  of  the  problems  are  controversial, 
the  National  Science  Foundation  should, 
for  the  next  5  or  6  months,  keep  the 
program  In  8uq)en8lon  and  not  spend 
any  money  on  the  construction  of  a  plat- 
form or  do  engineering  work  connected 
with  the  platform,  until  such  time  as 
they  can  appear  before  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget,  which  will  be  wfthin  the  next 
30  days,  and  give  the  Bureau  the  bene- 
fit of  better  and  more  cohesive  Informa- 
tion concerning  this  controversial  pro- 
gram. Then  we  might  continue  with 
Project  Mohole  and  obtain  better  results. 


I  do  not  hare  the  imiM'esslon.  and  I  do 
not  think  the  committee  has  either,  that 
Project  Mohole  has  been  abandoned.  We 
are  merely  suggesting  a  little  different 
procedure  than  has  been  followed  here- 
tofore. 

I  jrleld  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
if  he  desires  to  add  to  what  I  have  said. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  regard  this 
directive  as  an  abandonment  of  Project 
Mohole.  It  would  require  an  hour  and 
a  half  or  2  hours,  to  give  a  complete  his- 
tory of  this  subject,  although  I  shall  be 
perfectly  willing  to  do  it  if  the  Senator 
wishes  me  to  do  so. 

Even  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  saw  fit 
last  spring  to  eliminate  construction 
funds  for  this  project.  So  far  as  I  know, 
up  until  the  last  few  days,  the  cutoff 
was  still  in  effect.  It  was  in  effect  when 
the  agency  appeared  before  the  commit- 
tee. 

The  facts  are  that  the  minutes  of  sev- 
eral meetings  of  the  Amsoc  Committee, 
which  was  the  official  adviser  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  on  this  proj- 
ect, showed  that  the  overwhelming  senti- 
ment was  in  support  of  an  intermediate 
vessel,  an  intermediate  approach  to  the 
Mohole  project  There  are  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Amsoc  Committee,  whl<^  is 
a  Committee  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Science.  "Amsoc"  stands  for  American 
Miscellaneous  Society. 

r>r.  Haworth.  the  new  director  of  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  testified 
before  the  committee  that  In  view  of 
the  3  months  he  had  been  in  his  position 
and  the  limited  opportunity  he  had  had 
to  consider  the  question,  he  had  formed 
no  conclusion. 

The  House  Merchant  Marine  C(xn- 
mittee  held  an  extensive  investigation  in 
the  last  few  weeks,  and  hrid  the  most 
recent  hearing  m  the  last  2  or  S  days.  I 
understand  that  they  Intend  to  look  fur- 
ther into  the  question. 

I  believe  the  language  in  the  report 
should  be  construed  to  mean  that  until 
the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
scientists  of  the  country  who  are  skilled 
in  this  area — and  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Hawaii  that  I  do  not  consider  my- 
self to  be  skilled  in  this  area — can  reach 
some  consensus  as  to  the  best  way  to 
proceed  with  the  actual  planning,  the 
design  and  building  of  this  big  platform 
should  stand  in  abeyance. 

I  hope  I  have  answered  the  question 
of  the  Senator  from  Hawaii.  If  he  has 
specific  questions,  I  shall  try  to  answer 
them. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colortflo.  I  have  been  advised 
that  the  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography of  the  House  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  com- 
pleted hearings  on  this  subject  on  No- 
vember 12.  I  have  been  further  advised 
that  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  committee  will,  upon  completion  of 
its  deliberations,  come  forward  in  sup- 
port of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  rec<Hnmend  proceeding  with  the 
construction  of  a  large  platform. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  has  such  information,  the  con- 
clusion his  informant  drew  was  different 
from  the  conclusion  drawn  by  my  in- 


formant when  he  discussed  the  problem 
with  me. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  I  have  been  told  thai 
the  temporary  moratorium  on  the  proj- 
ect would,  in  effect,  mean  total  cancel- 
lation. That  fear  has  been  expressed  by 
certain  members  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Would  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  say  that  that  Ls  a  correct  imder- 
standing? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  not  say  it  is 
correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman' of  the  committee  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  On  pages  20  and  21 
of  the  report  are  four  directives.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  will  recall  that 
this  question  arose  concerning  power 
transmission  lines  in  the  REA  work. 
There  was  no  opportunity  to  take  the 
item  out  of  the  report.  The  Parliamen- 
tarian has  informed  us  that  there  is  no 
way  to  strike  an  item  from  a  report  We 
wanted  to  strike  some  language  pertain- 
ing to  the  REA.  but  there  was  no  way  to 
do  so.  So  a  stipulation  was  written  into 
the  report. 

I  call  attention  to  the  items  for  the 
National  Science  Foundation,  to  which 
the  Senator  from  Hawaii  has  referred. 
TYie  language  to  which  he  has  referred 
does  stop  the  work.    It  reads: 

">»  The  conunlttee  therefore  directs  that  no 
planning,  research,  or  construction  funds 
leading  to  such  platform  be  expended  untU 
more  data  U  available  to  this  committee  upon 
which  it  can  base  a  man  Informed  judgment. 

That  Is  legislative  action  in  the  report, 
and  Congress  cannot  act  on  it. 
I  read  further  from  the  report: 

The  committee  notes  the  conflict  of  as- 
serted Jurisdiction  In  the  field  of  adminis- 
tration of  ooounon  trust  funds.  It  Is  our 
opinion  that  national  banks  are  adequately 
supervised  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  directs  that  no  funds  appropri- 
ated in  this  bUl  be  expended  by  the  8KC 
for  that  purpose. 

That  deals  with  a  legislative  function 
which  belongs  to  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

And  the  report  refers  as  follows  to 
the  Space  Administration: 

The  committee  found  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has 
Initiated  an  academic  grant  program  which 
to  projected  to  cost  between  $31  and  $38 
million  per  year  In  the  near  future.  Because 
of  the  overlap  with  other  gOTernmental  grant 
education  programs,  the  committee  ques- 
tions the  propriety  of  such  a  program  ad- 
ministered by  this  agency,  and  therefore 
directs  that  no  new  grants  be  made  without 
specific   authorization   and    appropriation. 

So  this  is  a  new  method  of  putting 
legislation  into  an  appropriation  bill  in 
such  fashion  that  it  cannot  be  attacked 
by  either  House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  it  is  only  a 
limitation  on  the  appropriation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  these  are  in- 
cluded in  the  report.  If  they  were  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  a  Senator  could  move 
that  they  be  stricken  out.  But  when 
they  are  put  in  the  report,  they  carmot 
t>e  attacked. 

Mr.  BCAONUSON.  I  do  not  think  that 
language  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order  If  it  were  a  part  of  the  biU. 
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For  years? 

Yes. 

A  long  study  was 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  did  not  say  that 
I  said  that  if  it  were  in  the  bill,  it  might 
be  stricken  out  by  means  of  a  motion. 
But  when  it  is  put  in  the  report,  it  is 
Immune  to  any  action  by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  this  has  been 
done  for  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON. 

Mr.  ANDERSON. 
made  of  it,  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  REA  transmission  lines ; 
and  it  had  not  been  engaged  in  for  so 
many  years  then.       | 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  has  been  a 
common  practice  by  the  Appropriation 
Committee:  namely,  to  put  such  state- 
ments in  tjie  report.  The  House  Com- 
mittee does  this,  too. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  will  not  argue 
about  what  the  House  Committee  does. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  When  we  wish  to 
express  an  opinion  about  certain  exp>end- 
itures  of  funds,  we  do  so  by  including 
such  statements  in  the  report  This  has 
often  been  done. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Does  not  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  think  that  is  a 
legislative  function,  rather  than  an  ap- 
propriation function? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  think  it 
is,  because  this  statement  is  not  in- 
cluded as  a  part  of  the  proposed  law.  In 
the  report  we  merely  suggest  to  the 
agency  that  this  is  the  way  we  feel  about 
the  matter.  I  suppose  that  technically 
any  agency  could  ignore  what  the  com- 
mittee says  in  the  report,  and  could  pro- 
ceed to  disregard  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  the  agency 
would  have  its  head  chopped  off  when 
its  representatives  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Committee  at  the  next 
session,  would  it  not? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  so ;  but  the 
agency  could  ipnore  the  report. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.'  President.  I 
think  this  is  a  very  strange  procedure. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Sometimes  we  have 
been  ignored  when  we  included  certain 
statements  in  a  report. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  would 
also  like  to  voice  the  concern  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  as  he 
related  it  to  the  coi^nlttee  report  sec- 
tion's dealing  with  NASA  as  well  as  the 
National  Science  Foundation. 

NASA  is  now  conducting  a  program  of 
predoctoral  training  which  I  feel  is  most 
necessary  to  further  encourage  an  in- 
crease of  doctorates  in  aeronautical  and 
space-related  fields.  The  need  in  these 
fields  is  now  and  not  In  the  future. 
Every  report  indicates  a  present  critical 
manpower  deficiency. 

It  should  be  made  clear  that  in  this 
day  of  domestic  program's  to  lessen  the 
unemployment  problems  in  certain  areas 
of  our  Nation  an  Improvement  in  the 
intellectual  climate  of  such  sireas  would 
go  far  toward  encouraging  the  expan- 
sion of  a  technical  Industry,  resultliig  in 
Increased  employment  possibilities. 

The  added  duty  of  not  only  NASA  but 
the  Congress  as  well,  to  insure  U.S.  lead- 
ership in  aeronautical  and  space-related 
science  and  technology  Is  clear  in  this 
period  of  the  cold  war. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  six 
schools  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 


sylvania are  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram. 

The  amount  of  predoctoral  grants  is 
$1.1  million.  With  the  national  and  area 
benefits  that  could  be  derived  from  such 
a  program.  I  hope  that  the  Congress  will 
not  unreasonably  limit  or  stymie  the 
present  and  future  program. 

With  respect  to  the  provision  relating 
to  the  National  Science  Foundation,  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  the  Committee  restored 
the  $50  million  cut  by  tlie  House.  How- 
ever I  would  personally  prefer  an  addi- 
tional increase,  with  emphasis  on  under- 
graduate science  education  facilities.  A 
strong  base  for  advanced  science  and  en- 
gineering must  grow  from  and  be  de- 
veloped on  the  undergraduate  education 
level.  This  is  the  souree  that  our  sci- 
entists reach  for,  for  original  orientation, 
motivation,  and  basic  scientific  funda- 
mentals. 

A  present  emphasis  on  undergraduate 
education  EOid  facilities  will  broaden  the 
number  of  educational  institutions  that 
might  fiu-nish  our  scientific  community 
a  valuable  source  of  qualified  students. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  NxL- 
soH  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
who  helped  us  with  the  NASA  appro- 
priations— and  let  me  say  that  the  par- 
ticular limitation  he  discussed  a  moment 
ago  I  have  also  discussed  with  him 
privately — ^that  I  am  glad  of  his  Interest 
and  of  the  interest  of  the  committee  in 
this;  but  we  have  found  it  necessary  to 
be  very  specific  In  writing  the  report,  be- 
cause in  many  cases  the  various  agencies 
disregard  the  expressed  wishes  of  Con- 
gress. So  in  that  connection  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  very  explicit. 

Mf .  MAGNUSON.  And  In  reports  we 
often  state  that  a  certain  amount  of 
money  is  to  be  q>ent  for  a  certain  proj- 
ect; and  In  other  cases  we  say  we  do  not 
want  the  money  spent  for  this  or  that 
project. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  consider  the 
first  example  of  the  four  on  these  two 
pages.  I  read  now  from  the  top  of  page 
20  of  the  report: 

The  committee  takes  notice  of  the  fact 
that  there  to  substantive  legislation  pending 
before  the  Congress  designed  to  solve  the 
recurring  boxcar  shortage.  Until  the  Con- 
gress has  had  a  chance  to  pass  upon  su^ 
legtolatlon,  the  committee  directs  the  Com- 
mission— 

To  do  certain  things. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Why  not  wait  vmtll 
the  legislation  Is  enacted,  and  see  what 
the  legislative  committee  decides  is  the 
proper  thing  to  do,  and  wait  until  Con- 
gress approves.  ' 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  merely  say 
that  with  the  mcmey  available  to  them, 
we  expect  th«n  to  direct  personnel  to 
work  on  the  boxcar  shortage,  particu- 
larly at  harvest  time.  That  language 
is  a  directive  to  than  to  do  so.  But  the 
reason  why  we  state  that  legislation  is 
pending  is  that  the  Interstate  Commerce 


Commission  now  has  no  authority  to 
direct  the  movement  of  boxcars,  but  per- 
sonnel of  the  Car  Safety  and  Service  Di- 
vision can  encourage,  persuade,  and  take 
similar  action.  When  the  boxcar  bill 
comes  before  us,  if  it  is  enacted,  the  In- 
terstate Commerce  Commission  will  have 
legal  responsibility  to  take  action. 

But  this  is  a  very  difficult  situation.  I 
have  introduced  the  bill  every  year;  but 
every  year  the  Members  trom  the  States 
esist  of  the  Mississippi  River  have  op- 
posed the  bill,  although  Members  from 
States  west  of  the  Mississippi  were  in 
favor  of  it.  Unfortunately,  the  eastern 
group  is  the  larger. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  I  point  out 
that  on  this  basis,  when  the  foreign  aid 
appropriation  bill  Is  being  dealt  with  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  could 
write  certain  Items  into  the  report,  and 
thus  could  be  succ^f  ul  in  stopping  cer- 
tain operations  of  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram without  permitting  the  Senate  to 
have  a  chance  to  pass  on  that  question. 
So  I  think  this  is  a  dangerous  trend. 

Mr<  MAGNUSON.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  subccmmittee.  The  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Pcl- 
bright]  Is  present  I  believe  we  have 
written  Into  many  reports  on  fcM^lgn  aid 
certain  directives. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Have  they  been  in- 
cluded in  ^e  bill,  where  Congress  could 
deal  with  them;  or  have  they  been  in- 
.pluded  in  Vhe  report,  where  Congress 
could  not  deal  with  them? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Both. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  At  times  it  is 
better  not  to  clutter  up  a  bill  with  too 
many  things.  If  the  agencies  will  read 
the  report  perhaps  it  is  better  to  have 
them  proceed  voluntarilsr — ^rather  than 
by  law — to  do  what  the  committee  re- 
quests. This  is  common  practice  by  the 
Appropriations  Committees;  it  has  been 
done  many  times.  We  do  it  all  the  time. 
We  could  write  such  a  provision  into  the 
bill,  but  sometimes  among  the  parlia- 
mentary experts  there  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  whether  such  a  provision 
is  language  added  to  an  appropriation 
bill,  and,  theref(H«,  whether  a  two-thirds 
vote,  rather  than  a  majority  vote,  would 
be  required  m  order  to  approve  such  a 
provision.  I  suspect  that  sometimes 
when  certain  language  is  a  little  contro- 
versial, the  committee  says,  "Let  us  put 
it  in  the  report." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  suspected 
that  that  was  the  situation. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  and  that  fre- 
quently happens.  But  tlie  Appropria- 
tions Committee  will  express  its  opinion 
(Ml  all  these  matters.  It  always  has,  and 
it  has  a  responsibility  to  do  so.  Other- 
wise. I  do  not  think  the  committee  would 
be  canying  out  its  re^x>nsibiiity  to  Con- 
gress or  to  the  Government  agencies 
themselves. 

Furthermore,  sometimes  an  agency 
will  say,  "Please  put  something  in  the 
report,  to  help  us  do  certain  things," 
and  we  do  so.  A  good  example  of  that 
is — and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  all  other  Senators  win  agree 
about  this — the  part  of  the  r^x>rt  which 
deals  with  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. The  testimony  shows  that  it 
would   like   the   inclusion   of   language 
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by  means  of  which  we  would  direct 
certain  things  to  be  done.  So  In  the 
report  we  state: 

In  •pproTlng  funds  for  the  construction  of 
Pedsral  Ofllce  Building  No.  5  In  Washing- 
ton. DC— 

A  so-called  Uttle  Pentagon  which  will 
be  built— 

tbs  committee  UxA  note  o<  the  fact  that  the 
Administrator  U  malflng  a  concerted  effort 
to  remove  the  temporary  buildings  on  the 
ICall  and  on  Constitution  Avenue.  The  com- 
mittee completely  agrees  with  and  supports 
the  AdmlnlstratOT  In  thU  effort  and  urges 
that  FOB  No.  5  be  used  to  accomplish  the 
demoUUon  ot  the  World  War  n  temporary 
buildings,  as  well  as  the  Navy  and  Muni- 
tions Buildings  still  standing  from  World 
War  I,  through  the  relocation  of  employees 
from  such  structures  or  through  other  space 
adJustmenU  which  will  accomplish  this 
purpose. 

The  OenerW  Services  Administration 
needed  that  language  in  the  bill,  because 
it  never  could  get  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment—even after  the  new  Pentagon  was 
built — to  vacate  the  old  buildings  on 
Constitution  Avenue.  So.  In  effect,  we 
are  directing  them  to  do  so.  and  we  hope 
they  wllL  This  is  an  Instance  In  which 
the  Department  itself  wanted  language 
of  this  sort  to  be  used. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  merely  point  out 
that  It  stibstltutee  the  opinion  of  a  ma- 
jority of  the  committee  for  the  opinion 
of  a  majority  of  the  Congress. 

I  am  not  pressing:  but.  except  I  dis- 
like to  see  it  appear  in  the  appropriation 
bilL  I  believe  that  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Congress  is  more  important  than 
merely  a  majority  vote  of  the  commit- 
tee, as  reflected  In  the  report. 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.  We  must  make 
some  8tat«nent  In  the  report.  Suppose 
a  part  of  the  space  program  would  cost 
$9  million,  the  appropriation  for  which 
would  come  under  general  appropria- 
tions for  NASA,  and  for  whidh  the  com- 
mittee did  not  appropriate  money.  It 
would  be  said  none  of  that  money  within 
the  total  should  be  used  for  that  partic- 
ular project.  That  would  be  done  with- 
out picking  it  out  and  putting  the  name 
of  the  project  in  the  Mil. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Polbught]  has  an  amendment  to 
offer. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  325  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas will  be  stated  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislatxvi  Clssk.  On  page  37. 
line  3.  strike  out  "M.OOe.OOO.OOO"  and 
Insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "$8,606,400,000". 

On  page  37,  line  9.  strike  out  "$690.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof 
"$621,000,000". 

On  page  37,  line  22.  strike  out  "$494.- 
000.000"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"$444,600,000". 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  add  to  the 
amendment  as  cosponsors  the  names  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovKKM].  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mrs.  NEUSMOxa]  and  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Claek]  . 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
sxiggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  •< 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonun  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  to  the  bill  would  reduce  the 
appropriations  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  by 
$519  million.  It  would  cut  a  flat  10  per- 
cent in  each  of  three  categories:  "Re- 
search and  development,"  "Construc- 
tion of  facilities."  and  "AdministraUve 
operations."  The  reduction  would  be  as 
follows:  Research  and  development. 
$400,600,000:  construction  of  facilities, 
$69,000,000:  administrative  operations. 
$49,400,000. 

Before  I  proceed  further.  It  might  be 
said  that  the  reduction  would  be  an 
across-the-board  cut  of  10  percent,  which 
is  tnie.  I  believe  that  the  nature  of  this 
organization  and  of  its  own  budget  war- 
rants this  kind  of  approach.  In  further 
defense  of  the  approach,  I  point  out  that 
on  page  38  of  the  bill,  at  the  top  of  the 
page,  under  "General  Provisions."  the 
following  appears:  "not  to  exceed  5  per 
centimi  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  by  this  Act  may 
be  transferred  to  any  other  such  w>pro- 
priation." 

So.  evoi  though  the  Senate  should  cut 
the  amount — which  I  urge  it  to  do — the 
agency  will  have  plenty  of  leeway  in  case 
of  any  emergency  under  that  transfer 
power  to  transfer  5  percent  of  the 
amount  which,  even  if  the  amendment 
is  adopted,  would  be  $4  Ms  billion,  which 
Is  quite  a  substantial  sum. 

I  wrote  to  the  space  agency  some  time 
ago  requesting  a  breakdown  as  to  the 
effect  of  a  cut  of  this  kind,  and  the 
agoicy  was  unable  to  supply  it.  I  have 
that  letter,  which  I  shall  place  in  the 
RxcoRD  at  the  end  of  my  remarics.  In 
any  case,  that  is  the  way  I  had  to  ap- 
proach the  question.  I  believe  it  is  the 
only  feasible  way  to  approach  it. 

Simply  stated,  the  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  allow  time  to  reevalu- 
ate the  goal  of  trying  to  reach  the  moon 
in  this  decade  and  to  proceed  on  a  more 
deliberate  and  thoughtful  basis.  Even 
with  this  reduction  the  appropriation 
would  be  about  $1  billion — or  27  per- 
cent above  last  year's  amount.  I  might 
point  out  parenthetically  that  the  pro- 
posed reduction  is  approximately  the 
same  as  the  amount  which  the  Senate. 
for  reasons  of  economy,  cut  from  the 
foreign  aid  bill. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  views  on 
the  crash  program  to  reach  the  moon. 
I  believe,  as  I  said  in  a  weech  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  that  there  is  a  dangerous  imbal- 
ance Ijetween  our  efforts  in  armaments 
and  space  on  the  one  hand,  and  employ- 
ment and  educaUon  on  the  other.  The 
proposed  appropriation  for  NASA,  In  my 
opinion,  reflects  this  Imbalance.    I  be- 


lieve that  it  should  be  substantially  re- 
duced. I  further  beheve  that  any  funds 
which  are  withheld  from  the  space  pro- 
gram should  be  reallocated  to  programs 
of  education  and  emplosrment  which  are 
before  the  Congress  this  year.  I  sub- 
scribe to  the  view  expressed  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Louisiana,  who  said 
during  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  ap- 
propriation bill: 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  people  of  our 
Nation,  on  the  whole,  are  Interested  In  who 
gets  to  the  moon  ffrst. 

The  question  before  us.  as  I  said  on 
October  17.  is  not  whether  we  should 
or  should  not  send  a  manned  rocket  ship 
to  the  moon  but  whether  the  project  is 
so  vital  and  so  urgent  as  to  warrant  the 
Indefinite  postponement  of  other  na- 
tional efforts.  This  question  has  been 
debated  at  length  in  recent  months.  I 
have  heard  nothing  to  persuade  me  that 
It  would  be  a  national  calamity  if  the 
landing  on  the  moon  were  delayed  until 
1980  or  1990.  I  have  heard  and  seen  a 
great  deal  which  persuades  me  that  our 
continuing  neglect  of  -deteriorating 
schools  and  rising  unemployment  would 
be  a  national  calamity. 

Judging  from  the  many  letters  which 
I  received  In  response  to  my  speech  of 
October  17.  my  own  constituents  and 
many  people  from  all  over  the  country 
subscribe  to  this  view.  In  this  Instance, 
the  people  are  well  ahead  of  the  Con- 
gress and  the  administration. 

When  we  speak  of  a  manned  limar 
landing  program,  we  are  talking  about 
the  expenditure  of  at  least  $20  bUlion  of 
tax  money,  and  probably  a  great  deal 
more.  Some  estimates  run  as  high  as 
$50  billion.  In  our  debate  on  this  ap- 
propriation bill  It  is  essential  that  we 
maintain  some  perspective  on  the  vast 
siuns  of  money  Involved,  and  particu- 
larly on  the  projected  $20  billion — to 
take  the  minimum  figure — for  a  landing 
on  the  moon.  The  siun  of  $20  billion 
represents  more  than  the  total  cost  of 
running  the  Nation's  public  elementary 
and  secondary  school  system  last  year, 
including  outlays  for  new  construction. 
It  Is  nearly  four  times  the  amount  spent 
last  year  for  our  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. 

We  could  build  10  TVA's  with  $20  bU- 
llon.  And  It  represents  about  twice  the 
amount  Invested  In  Corps  of  Engineers 
water  development  projects  since  the 
turn  of  the  century.  If  we  are  to  exam- 
ine the  space  program  in  meaningful 
perspective,  we  must  relate  space  ex- 
penditures to  the  costs  of  pressing  public 
needs  and  attempt  to  establish  reason- 
able priorities  among  them. 

The  question  facing  the  Senate  In  de- 
ciding the  level  of  appropriations  for 
NASA  Is  not  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
go  to  the  moon  or  Indeed  whether  we 
want  to  beat  the  Russians  In  getting 
there.  We  would  obviously  like  to  do 
both.  The  Issue  is  rather  one  of  prior- 
ities and  of  the  relative  urgency  of  pub- 
lic needs.  Our  Pedersil  budget  Is  nothing 
more  than  a  reflection  of  national  needs 
as  determined  by  the  President  and  the 
Congress.  The  plan  to  place  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  to  return  him  safely  to 
earth  during  this  decade  Is  a  national 
goal  set  by  the  President  and  approved 
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by  the  Congress.  Perriaps  It  was  set  at 
a  time  when  there  was  a  need  for  dis- 
traction of  public  attention  from  prob- 
lems that  were  most  unpleasant  ai^d  not 
susceptible  to  easy  solutions.  But  we 
should  now  Judge  this  "great  adventure" 
in  the  cold  Ught  of  reality  without  being 
swayed  by  extraneous  issues.  There  is 
no  virtue  in  "muddling  through"  with  a 
bad  decision.  If  the  Congress  decides 
that  a  mistake  was  made  and  that  the 
goal  Is  too  risky  and  expensive,  it  should 
face  up  to  its  error  and  proceed  to  cor- 
rect It.  It  is  not  easiy  for  Congress  to 
admit  that  a  mistake  has  been  made, 
but  when  vast  sums  of  money — and 
quite  possibly  human  lives  as  well — are 
involved,  it  cannot  afford  to  do  other- 
wise. Congress  must  determine  whether 
reaching  the  moon  In  this  decade  is  an 
enterprise  so  vital  to  the  national  In- 
terest As  to  warrant  a  priority  call  on 
the  Treasury  over  all  of  the  other  press- 
ing needs  in  the  public  sector  of  the 
economy. 

During  the  first  5  years  of  NASA's 
existence.  $7  billion  has  been  expended 
-^  on  a  $35  billion  space  program  to  be  car- 
ried out  by  the  end  of  this  decade.  The 
budget  request  for  NASA  Jumped  from 
$3.7  billion  in  fiscal  year  1963.  to  $5.7 
billion  for  this  year,  an  increase  of  54 
percent.  I  doubt  that  any  other  Fed- 
eral program  can  match  NASA's  growth 
record.  Mr.  Webb  has  told  the  Congress 
that  approximately  this  same  amovmt 
would  be  required  for  another  fiscal  year 
before  the  program  would  begin  to  taper 
off.  The  reasons  offered  for  this  vast 
public  expenditure  have  been  less  than 
persuasive.  Having  heard  the  arguments 
about  prestige  and  spinoff  to  the  civilian 
economy  and  a  great  human  adventure. 
I  remain  imable  to  understand  what 
great  catastrophe  would  befall  us  If  the 
manned  space  program  were  to  be  de- 
layed by  10.  or  even  20  years. 

At  the  risk  of  being  considered  some- 
thing of  a  troglodyte,  I  cannot  bring  my- 
self to  believe  that  going  to  the  moon 
is  essential  simply  because  it  is  new  and 
creative  and  adventurous.  Still  less  can 
I  bring  myself  to  believe  that  the  educa- 
tion and  welfare  of  our  ipeople  warrant 
lower  priorities  than  space  simply  be- 
cause these  are  old  and  unimaginative 
objectives  of  public  policy.  The  real 
question  before  the  Congress  Is  not 
whether  we  should  or  should  not  explore 
outer  space  but  whether  we  want,  to 
spend  17  times  as  much  on  space  adven- 
ture this  year  as  on  clearing  urban  blight 
and  slums,  whether  we  want  to  spend 
25  times  as  much  on  space  as  on  provid- 
ing adequate  public  housing  for  low-in- 
come families.  These  are  the  essential 
questions  that  confront  the  Senate. 

The  manned  lunar  program  is  not  es- 
sential to  the  Nation's  security.  It  is  not 
another  Manhattan  project  in  which 
every  day  counts  and  money  is  no  object. 
No  one  to  my  knowledge  contends  that 
the  Nation  will  be  weaker  or  less  able 
to  defend  Itself  If  this  program  Is  sub- 
stantially cut  back.  During  hearings  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  earlier  this  year,  I  asked  Oen. 
Maxwell  Taylor  If  he  felt  that  the  mo<Hi 
project  had  a  direct  bearing  on  our  mili- 
tary security.    "No  sir,"  he  replied,  "I  do 


not  think  it  does."  I  also  asked  If  he  saw 
any  military  significance  In  the  program 
to  put  man  on  the  moon.  "Personally," 
he  said.  "I  see  no  present  military  need." 

General  Taylor's  views  are  backed  by 
space  agency  officials  and  scientists. 
During  the  hearings  before  the  House 
Appropriations  Subcommittee.  Mr.  Webb 
was  asked  if  the  military  at  this  time  had 
any  need  or  any  use  for  Saturn  1,  1-B,  or 
V  boosters.  "As  of  today."  he  said,  "no 
military  mission  has  been  established." 

Dr.  Harold  Urey,  one  of  the  Nation's 
most  distinguished  scientists,  stated  that 
the  moonshot  program  "has  no  con- 
tribution to  make  to  the  national  defense 
at  aU."  In  fact,  he  said,  "very  little  of 
the  space  program  outside  of  the  first 
500  to  1,000  miles  above  the  earth  has 
any  importance  to  military  things  at  all. 
It  certainly  has  no  im]x)rtance  from  the 
standpoint  of  trying  to  deliver  missiles 
from  one  part  of  the  earth  to  another." 
Dr.  Robert  Seamans.  Jr..  NASA  Deputy 
Administrator,  was  quoted  in  the  Wash- 
ington Sunday  Star  earlier  this  year  as 
saying: 

As  for  the  trip  to  the  moon, 'this  obviously 
Is  not  being  carried  out  for  military  reasons. 
There  Is  no  military  advantage  In  the  fore- 
seeable future  of  being  on  the  moon.  But  It 
Is  an  extremely  exciting  adventure  and  wlU 
provide  Important  scientific  data. 

I  would  add  that  It  is  also  an  extremely 
expensive  adventure  and  I  know  of  no 
reason  why  we  cannot  explore  the  heav- 
ens at  a  more  leisurely  pace. 

Our  military  exi>erts  have  also  dis- 
claimed any  use  for  the  large  boosters 
being  devel(H>ed  for  the  manned  space 
effort.  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  Chief  of  Staff 
of  the  Air  Force,  told  the  House  Armed 
Services  Committee  last  February: 

We  can't  really  define  an  offensive  weapon 
for  use  In  space  that  will  be  more  efficient 
and  less  coetly  than  one  we  co\ild  do  the 
same  Job  with  on  the  ground  or  In  the  air. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Would  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  prefer  to  have  ques- 
tions asked  and  comments  during  his 
address  or  prefer  to  conclude  his 
address? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  will  abide  by 
the  Senator's  desire,  if  he  wishes  to  ask 
a  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  appreciate  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  with  respect  to  the 
military  advisability  of  the  program, 
and  would  comment  on  three  or  four 
points  made  by  the  able  Senator. 

With  respect  to  the  military  aspect, 
we  heard  testimony  by  the  experts — I  re- 
member Dr.  Seamans  was  one  of  them — 
that,  of  the  $20  billion  planned  for  the 
lunar  project,  only  between  $1  billion 
and  $2  billion  would  be  directly  allocated 
to  the  moon  effort.  The  other  $18  bil- 
lion or  more  incident  to  the  lunar  pro- 
gram, primarily  because  of  the  tremen- 
dous Interest  In  additional  thrust  on  the 
part  of  the  military,  necessary  to  pos- 
sible new  wei4>ons— could  be  considered 
a  defense  effort  and  would  have  to  be 
spent,  regardless  of  whether  there  was 
decision  to  go  to  the  moon  or  not. 

I  remember  at  the  retirement  dinner 
for  Oen.  Thomas  White,  as  intelligent 


and  broadmlnded  a  military  officer  as 
I  have  known — a  great  linguist,  and  a 
great  student  of  the  military  art — ^who 
at  the  present  time  is  the  military  editor 
of  Newsweek.  He  said,  in  effect,  at  his 
retirement  dinner.  "I  want  to  leave  one 
short  message  with  you.  There  was  a 
day  when  those  who  controlled  the 
ground  controlled  the  world.  Then  those 
who  controlled  the  sea  controlled  the 
world.  Today,  as  we  know,  those  who 
control  the  air  control  the  world.  My 
prediction  is,  if  I  can  be  sure  of  any- 
thing. I  am  sure  that  tomorrow  those 
who  control  space  will  control  Uie  world." 

The  people  I  respect  most  in  the  mil- 
itary field,  ones  who  understand  the  im- 
portance of  the  new  environments  are 
interested  in  the  vital  importance  of 
space  to  our  national  security. 

The  problem,  as  I  see  it,  is  one  that 
has  many  facets.  However,  the  ques- 
tion of  national  prestige  is  important 
here.  So  is  education  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  The  budget  for  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  has  increased 
more,  in  percentage,  in  recent  years  than 
has  the  budget  for  the  space  program, 
to  the  best  of  my  knowledge.  The  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  budget  in 
1958  was  $48  million.  The  request  made 
by  the  administration  for  this  year  was 
$589  mllUon. 

I  only  mention  that  to  present  that 
some  of  the  other  budgets  responding  to 
the  nature  of  the  world  around  u^  at  the 
present  time  are  Increasing  in  compa- 
rable manner  to  the  space  budget. 

This  is  a  great  deal  of  money,  but  I 
was  looking  recently  at  the  figures  of 
gross  national  product  of  this  country. 
Last  year  the  GNP  was  $554,900  million, 
of  which  $357  billion  actually  comprised 
consumer  demand.  I  understand  con- 
sumer income  is  now  about  $450  billion. 

If  the  estimates  in  NASA,  including 
those  of  the  Director  and  the  first  or 
second  assistant.  Dr.  Seamans.  are  cor- 
rect, the  cost  of  going  to  the  moon — 
leaving  aside  the  defense  aspects  of  the 
program — are  about  one  day's  GNP  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  give  those  facts  some  consideration 
when  we  come  to  a  vote  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  contribution.  He  cites  Gen- 
eral White,  who  is  retired.  I  was  citing 
General  Taylor,  who  is  not  retired  and 
who  presently  has  responsibility  for  the 
defense  of  this  country.  In  committee 
I  asked  him  specifically  if  the  moon  proj- 
ect had  any  direct  bearing  upcm  our 
military  security.  He  said.  "No.  sir.  I 
do  not  think  It  does."  I  also  asked  him 
if  he  saw  any  military  significance  in  the 
program  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon.  He 
said.  "Personally.  I  see  no  present  mili- 
tary need." 

I  do  not  think  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri would  discount  General  Taylor  as 
also  being  cultivated.  Intelligent,  and 
linguistically  Inclined.  He  happens  to 
be  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff 
at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Smator  puts 
me  in  an  embarrassing  position,  because 
not  only  he  but  General  Tajrlor  were  both 
bom  in  a  famous  Missouri  town. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator 
should  not  be  embarrassed;  I  was,  too. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Therefore  I  hesi- 
tate to  criticize  either  of  these  eminent 
fellow  Mifisourians.  I  am  sur«  General 
Taylor  could  verify  that  what  he  was 
talking  about  was  that,  in  that  particular 
part  of  the  overall  $20  billion  assigned 
to  the  effort  to  reach  the  moon,  if  figures 
are  se^egated.  we  are  talking  about  5 
to  10  pN^cent,  at  the  most,  as  the  straight 
lunar  effort. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  I  referred  only  to 
the  military  aspect  of  the  program.  The 
Senator  is  reading  more  into  my  com- 
ment than  I  said. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  said* 
the  lunar  project 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  said  "military." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Yes.  but  the  lunar 
project,  the  part  about  putting  the  man 
on  the  moon,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
vital  military  Importance  of  getting  ade- 
quate thnist,  whether  we  put  a  man  on 
the  moon  or  not.  to  have  a  space  plat- 
form comparable  to  what  we  hear  the 
Russians  are  planning  to  have. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator  has 
any  special  information  about  what  the 
Russians  are  going  to  do  that  is  not 
available  to  us  at  the  present  time.  I 
would  be  interested  in  it.  I  question 
whether  such  information  is  reliable. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  do  know  of 
their  recent  orbits.  We  know  of  their 
superiority  in  thrust.  We  do  know  they 
have  done,  not  once,  but  a  number  of 
times 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  that  is  not  go- 
ing to  the  moon. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  But  this  Is  the 
thrust  the  military  need,  the  thrust  they 
require,  and  the  effort  to  get  that  thrust 
is  included  as  part  of  the  cost  of  going 
to  the  moon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  There  are  other 
experts,  scientists  and  others,  that  I 
shall  quote,  who  have  testified  directly  In 
this  connection.  I  have  already  quoted 
Dr.  Seamans.  I  was  trying  to  respond 
to  your  question  item  by  item — ^to  con- 
sider the  military  significance  of  space, 
the  prestige  factor,  and  its  economic 
fallout,  as  they  can  it.  I  was  speaking 
now  only  of  the  military  significance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  ought  to  be 
poln^  out  again  clearly  that  the  ques- 
tion the  Senator  from  Arkansas  dealt 
with  was  direct  benefits  to  the  military 
effort  by  going  to  the  moon. 

Mr.,  FULBRIGHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  is  this  differ- 
ence between  this  $20  billion  and  the 
project  of  going  to  the  moon.  What  they 
have  been  talking  about  i«  2,000  hours 
of  earth  orbiting,  and  that  every  dollar 
of  that  vrtll  be  useful  to  the  military. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  miUUry  has 
its  own  program,  lliere  is  $1,700  million 
in  the  budget  this  year  for  the  military 
space  program,  in  addition  to  the  NASA 
budget. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  space  program 
of  NASA  In  general  is  completely  tied  In 
with  the  space  program  of  the  military. 
They  are  identical. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  be 
surprised  that  they  are  identical  and 
completely  duplicating. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  No.  NASA  has 
things  it  needs  to  know  about  Gemini, 
and  the  military  has  things  it  needs  to 
know  about  GeminL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  not  be  sur- 
prised. The  military  looks  after  its  own. 
It  has  $1,700  million  to  look  after  its 
own.  General  Taylor  is  a  responsible 
man.  Earlier  this  year,  when  we  were 
talking  about  the  test  ban  treaty, 
everybody,  particularly  the  opponents, 
thought  that  General  LeMay  was  the 
last  word  on  the  treaty.  He  said  we  can- 
not really  design  a  weapon  for  use  in 
space  that  would  be  more  efBcient  and 
less  costly  than  one  that  could  do  the 
job  on  the  ground  or  in  the  air.  This 
statement  directly  relates  to  the  military 
value  of  going  to  the  moon. 

I  am  not  saying  it  is  not  a  great  feat 
for  those  who  feel  inferior  and  who  think 
we,  as  a  Nation,  need  the  prestige.  I  do 
not  see  why  the  United  States  should 
feel  so  Inferior  that  we  have  got  to  show 
the  Russians  that  we  can  get  to  the  moon 
first.    That  is  the  only  real  question. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  able  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  military  have 
not  been  known  for  having  unanimous 
opinions  on  military  weapons. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT      That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Over  the  years  I 
have  noticed  that  all  three  serrioes  have 
firm  ideas  as  to  what  the  military 
weaponry  should  be.  Seldom  do  any  one 
of  ^e  three  services  agree  with  each 
other.  That  position  is  now  further  re- 
fined. We  learn  that  in  the  Navy  there 
will  be  some  admirals  who  feel  the  car- 
rier is  the  primary  answer,  whereas 
others  believe  the  submarine  Is  the  an- 
swer. Also,  in  the  Air  Force,  some 
thinking  revolves  around  the  newer, 
faster,  larger,  long-range  bombers. 
There  is  no  secret  about  that  Other 
persons  in  the  Air  Force,  however,  dis- 
agree, believe  that  the  long-range,  high- 
altitude,  faster  B-70  or  its  equivalent 
is  out  from  the  standpoint  of  the  best 
way  to  enter  a  country  that  had  attacked 
the  United  States.  They  believe  the 
Dyna-Soar  furnishes  a  new  avenue  of  re- 
search and  development  They  believe 
in  manned  orbiting  units. 

Fortunately,  we  have  a  Secretary  of 
Defense  who,  for  the  first  time  is  really 
trying  to  coordinate  these  constant  dis- 
agreements, which  are  very  expensive, 
and  pick  out  from  the  various  requests 
what  he  believes  is  best  for  each  of  the 
services,  fitting  them  into  a  single  de- 
fense policy. 

With  that  premise,  it  is  important  to 
give  consideration  to  the  fact  that  Sec- 
retary McNamara,  who  has  already  had 
such  success  in  reducing  costs,  is  100 
percent  behind  the  President's  proposed 
space  program,  as  presented  on  the  Sen- 
ate floor  this  afternoon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  However,  that  is 
not  his  particular  responsibility. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator 
quoted  General  LeMay.  His  responsi- 
bility Is  not  NASA  either. 

If  we  wish  to  quote  anjrone  from  the 
military,  I  wouM  rather  quote  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  than  anyone  else. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  quoted  Dr.  Sea- 
mans,  the  NASA  Deputy  Administrator, 
who  said: 

Am  for  the  trtp  to  the  moon.  thU  obviously 
la  not  bslng  carried  out  for  mUitary  re«aon«. 
Th«r«  la  zm>  military  advantage  In  the  for«- 
seaabl*  future  being  on  the  moon.  But  It 
Is  an  extremely  exciting  adventure  and  wUl 
provide  important  sclentiflcr  data. 

I  can  well  imagine  that  it  is  exciting 
to  scientists  to  play  with  these  boosters. 
It  is  a  wonderful  thing.  As  I  said  in 
the  beginning,  I  am  not  against  anyone 
going  to  the  moon  if  he  wishes  to  do  so. 
However.  I  am  simply  against  putting  the 
program  on  a  crash  basis  and  devoting 
so  much  money  to  It  that  it  cramps  the 
whole  budget  so  we  cannot  get  money" 
for  much  more  Important  items,  somt 
of  whloh  I  have  mentioned,  and  others 
which  I  will  mention  later.  It  seems 
absurd  to  me  to  have  an  expansion  of 
this  program  almost  overnight  from 
nothing  to  32,()00  employees  and  more 
than  $5  billion,  when  It  will  have  no  real 
bearing  on  our  security  in  the  immediate 
future. 

Tills  is  not  like  the  Manhattan  proj- 
ect. There  is  no  great  war  in  progress. 
No  one  feels  that  we  are  about  to  be  at- 
tacked. In  any  case,  this  is  a  long-range 
program  and  I  merely  propose  that  we 
go  at  it  a  little  more  moderately.  I  am 
only  proposing  a  cut  of  10  percent,  which 
is  very  nmnlnal.  We  cut  the  foreign  aid 
bill  very  substantially  last  week,  with- 
out blinking  an  eye.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  voted  for  the  cuts.  I  do 
not  want  to  go  over  that  again. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  want  to 
get  into  it,  either,  the  foreign  aid  debate. 
There  was  one  country  for  which  we  were 
putting  up  money  to  train  paratroopers ; 
then  we  found  they  did  not  have  air- 
planes. But  I  present  this  point  for  the 
distinguished  Senator's  consideration. 
Dr.  Seamans  testified  that  only  10  per- 
cent, at  a  maximum,  down  to  5  percent, 
of  the  lunar  project  can  be  segregated 
to  the  actual  part  of  the  program  of 
going  to  the  moon,  with  the  rest  neces- 
sary for  the  defense  effort.  It  seems 
to  me  that  is  very  important.  I  have  one 
more  point  to  make. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  On  that  point,  let 
mesas^ 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  May  I  Just  add  otm 
more  point? 

In  August  1957,  as  an  ad  hoc  member 
of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Military 
Appropriations,  an  admiral  came  up  and 
&Aed  for  $40  million  more.  When  ques- 
tioned by  the  subcommittee,  he  said,  "We 
wish  to  be  sure  that  we  will  be  the  first 
to  orbit." 

He  got  the  $40  mmion.  Within  about 
6  weeks  however,  the  Soviets  put  up  the 
first  Sputnik.  Then  we  had  some  hear- 
ings because  of  the  reaction  of  the 
American  people  to  this  extraordinary 
technical  accomplishment  on  the  part 
of  the  Soviets. 

Therefore.  I  hope  that  the  Senator, 
who  of  all  people  in  the  Senate — and  I 
say  this  with  great  sincerity — knows  the 
importance  of  a  favorable  position  for 
the  United  States  with  other  coimtrles, 
will  not  write  off  the  tremendous  impact 
on  world  opinion  which  would  come,  re- 
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gardless  of  any  military  need  if  the  Rus- 
sians were  first  to  land  on  the  moon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  is 
now  getting  into  the  question  of  national 
prestige.  In  all  frankness,  sputnik  was 
a  shock  to  us,  because  we  were  so  com- 
placent and  conceited  that  we  thought 
we  were  the  only  one  who  could  do  it. 
Until  then  we  considered  Russia  a  back- 
ward country.  Momentarily  it  had  quite 
an  impact.  Look  at  the  Russians  now, 
coming  to  us  hat  in  hand  to  buy  wheat, 
or  at  least  to  the  Canadians  and  the 
Australians,  who  have  enough  sense  to 
do  business  with  them.  What  about  the 
prestige  that  sputnik  gave  them?  In 
does  not  feed  their  people.  It  does  not 
convert  anyone  to  communism.  It  was  a 
trick,  a  kind  of  gambit,  or  whatever  one 
wishes  to  call  it.  I  ] 

So  far  as  real  prestige  goes,  it  is  noth- 
ing unless  it  is  followed  through.  They 
orbited  first,  it  is  true,  but  we  orbited 
second.  I  do  not  know  but  that  we  are 
Just  as  wen  off  as  they  are,  even  in  the 
orbiting  business. 

We  are  certainly  a  great  deal  better 
off  In  being  able  to  feed  our  people,  in 
providing  them  with  a  decent  living,  and 
educating  them. 

I  do  not  miiul  if  someone  wishes  to  go 
to  the  moon.  I  merely  object  to  our  try- 
ing to  go  tomorrow,  and  spending  $5  bil- 
lion doing  it.  If  we  try  to  do  that,  a 
great  deal  of  the  money  will  be  wasted. 
Much  of  it  has  already  been  wasted.  I 
shall  ask  unanimoxis  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  Fortune  magazine,  written  by 
Richard  Austin  Smith.  This  is  the  most 
persuasive  article  I  have  seen  on  this 
subject.  I  suppose  the  Senator  would 
say  that  Mr.  Smith  is  prejudiced.  How- 
ever, to  me  it  is  a  most  persuasive  arti- 
cle. If  anyone  wishes  to  take  some  ridic- 
ulous example  of  waste,  he  can  find 
them  in  the  space  program-  This  part 
of  the  space  program  does  not  seem  to 
bother  anyone. 

We  have  had  an  endless  number  of 
misdirected  efforts  in  connection  with 
the  missile  program.  In  the  begiiuilng 
we  went  all  out  in  the  direction  of  de- 
veloping, first,  the  Bomeu-c  missile. 
Then  when  that  did  not  pan  out,  we  de- 
cided to  go  into  the  Minuteman  pro- 
gram, then  to  the  Titan,  and  so  on. 

Some  failures  are  Inherent  in  this  kind 
of  program  and  I  am  not  saying  that  we 
should  abandon  the  program.  I  merely 
say  that  if  we  balloon  this  program  all 
out  of  reason,  we  will  find  that  there  will 
be  nothing  comparable  to  It  in  size  and 
In  the  amount  of  money  involved.  It  is 
downright  silly  for  us  to  go  overt)oard 
with  the  idea  that  we  will  impress  some- 
one by  going  to  the  moon. 

The  headlines  will  be  forgotten  a  week 
after  they  appear. 

If  we  allow  basic  sources  of  strength, 
such  as  our  schools,  our  cities  and  the 
other  things  that  I  have  mentioned,  to 
deteriorate.  I  believe  it  will  be  said  that 
this  democracy  has  failed.  Going  to 
the  moon  will  not  save  the  democratic 
system.  I  do  not  believe  it  Is  important 
or  significant,  but  I  am  willing  to  go 
along  with  a  reasonable  expansion  of  the 
space  program,  an  expansion  far  greater 
than  any  other  progr^n  that  I  know  of 
in  government. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHTT   I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  very  great 
respect  for  the  Senator,  as  he  well  knows. 
In  this  particular  case,  however,  for  rea- 
sons we  have  already  discussed,  I  can- 
not agree,  and  would  add  one  more  point. 
When  we  establish  a  program  in  private 
business  that  runs  into  say  only  a  few 
million  dollars,  the  most  important  thing 
to  do  is  carry  out  the  program,  once  it 
is  agreed  upon.  The  expense  comes 
about  in  readjusting  the  program,  in- 
creasing or  decreasing  it.  We  can  easily 
triple  the  cost  of  any  manufactured 
article  by  increasing  or  decreasing  the 
program. 

I  remember  when  with  the  Air  Force, 
the  Chief  of  Research  and  Development, 
at  that  time  General  LeMay.  once  said 
he  was  upset,  saying  "We  have  done 
nothing  during  the  first  6  months  of 
this  year  except  program.  First  we  say 
we  will  spend  so  much  money;  then  we 
say  we  will  spend  less.  We  go  first  to  the 
War  Department — then  we  go  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget.  Then  we  go  to  the 
Treasury  Department  and  the  President. 
Finally  we  come  to  Congress  with  a 
program  they  change;  so  it  is  all  ac- 
tually readjusted  not  less  than  five 
times." 

His  point  was  that  scientists  and  en- 
gineers, instead  of  being  engaged  in  re- 
search and  development,  had  been  en- 
gaged in  reprograming,  per  se.  Every- 
one knows  that  when  there  is  a  program 
of  this  scope,  especially  one  rapidly  ex- 
panding, there  will  be  waste,  misman- 
agement, and  personnel  problems. 

But  one  thing  is  certain.  If  the  pro- 
gram Is  cut,  then  increased,  then  cut 
again,  5  percent.  10  percent  or  any  other 
amount,  without  having  the  reduction 
a];n>ly  to  specific  items,  and  even,  so, 
there  will  be  much  more  waste  before 
the  end  result  sought  is  accomplished. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Astrcmautical  and  Space  Sciences,  un- 
under  the  chairmanship  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Anderson]  ,  and  believe  an  excellent  de- 
fense in  support  of  the  program  was 
made  by  Mr.  Webb  and  his  assistants. 
We  ought  to  give  consideration  to  a  pro- 
gram of  such  vital  importance  for  the  fu- 
ture of  the  United  States,  rather  than 
chip  at  it  year  by  year.  If  we  do  I  guar- 
antee there  will  be  more  inefficiency. 
We  ought  to  decide  whether  we  want  to 
go  to  the  moon  or  iK>t,''  and  then  stick  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  would  be  de- 
lighted to  proceed  in  that  way.  I  am  not 
chipping  at  the  program.  I  am  trying 
to  avoid  an  extraordinary  ballooning  of 
it  this  year.  A  54-percent  increase  is 
ph)vided  tJiis  year.  My  own  guess  would 
be  that  we  will  go  through  with  this  pro- 
gram; there  Is  great  momentum  behind 
it  on  the  part  of  many  Senators,  because 
a  large  part  of  the  work  will  be  done  in 
particular  States 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.'  The  Senator 
means  American  States? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  Mississippi. 
Florida.  Missouri,  and  others.  The  work 
will  be  well  distributed  this  year  to  get 
votes. 


Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Do  not  leave 
Arkansas  out. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Arkansas  does  not 
have  any  of  it,  that  I  know  of,  so  I  can 
take  an  objective  view.  I  am  not  speak- 
ing contrary  to  the  personal  interests  of 
any  of  my  constituents. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  honestly  do  not 
think  this  program  is  approached  on 
that  basis. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  has 
been  talking  about  chipping  away. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  10  percent  re- 
duction is  a  chip. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  the  amount 
has  not  yet  been  approved.  The  com- 
mittee seeks  to  increase  the  amount  by 
about  $2  billion,  but  the  amount  has  not 
yet  been  approved.  I  assiune  the  agency 
is  not  yet  spending  it — although  perhaps 
they  are  so  siu-e  of  its  appropriation  that 
they  are  already  spending  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  House  has 
approved. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  But  it  has  not  been 
appropriated.  I  was  tnring  to  save  us 
from  making  this  mistake. 

I  will  venture  to  prophesy  that  if  this 
amoimt  is  approved,  it  will  not  be  many 
years — perhaps  one  or  two — ^before 
Americans  will  be  disgiisted  with  it.  We 
will  then  cut  it  back,  as  we  have  cut  back 
foreign  aid,  because  the  moon  program 
is  a  silly  program;  and  proceeding 
on  a  crash  basis  Is  bound  to  result  in 
extraordinary  and  unnecessary  waste. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  program 
should  be  eliminated.  I  am  not  chipping 
away  at  ansrthing.  I  am  saying  we 
should  not  double  it — almost  54  per- 
cent— ^in  1  year. 

This  is  a  new  program.  Its  personnel 
are  comparatively  inexperienced  with  it 
I  know  Mr.  Webb.  He  is  a  fine  man.  I 
do  not  wish  to  reject  upon  Mr.  Webb. 
But  only  3  or  4  years  ago  he  was  nmning 
an  oil  company  in  Oklahoma.  What 
does  he  know  about  space?  I  imagine 
he  has  read  much  about  it  in  the  last  2 
or  3  years;  but  his  knowledge  is  certainly 
not  comparable  to  that  of  General  Tay- 
lor in  the  military  field  or  with  that  of 
some  other  men  who  have  spent  their 
lives  in  the  military  field. 

I  am  not  talking  about  eliminating  the 
program.  I  merely  say  we  should  ex- 
amine it  a  little  more  carefully  and  be  a 
little  more  deliberate  in  the  way  we 
spend  money  on  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  it  is  decided 
that  we  shall  go  to  the  moon,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  l;ave  research  and  develop- 
ment, which  mU  entail  a  relatively  small 
investment  by  the  •people. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  is  decided  to 
go  by  1970.  That  would  be  all  right  if 
it  were  decided  to  go  by  1990. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  We  can  foUow 
the  instructions  of  the  Ccnxunander  In 
Chief.  He  says  he  wants  to  proceed  this 
way  this  year. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Who  is  the  Com- 
mander in  Chief? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    The  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Since  when  does 
t^e  Senator  from  Missouri  have  any  re- 
spect for  his  opinion? 

Certainly  the  Senator  did  not  follow 
any  of  the  President's  advice  last  week 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill.    Why,  all  of  a 
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«udden.  1«  the  President  an  expert  on 
Uila  sitbject? 
Mr.     SYMINGTON.    I     am     dlsap- 

I>olnted  by  that  remartc  of  the  Senator. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  It  Is  the  truth.  I 
pleaded  with  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
to  BUpport  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  I  voted  for  the 
foreign  aid  bllL 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  After  cutting- 
after  cutting  It  subfttanUally. 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.  I  am  certain  that 
my  percentage  of  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent is  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Arkaosafl. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  any  case,  I  did 
not  put  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  I  may  con- 
tinue for  a  moment,  suppose  we  decided, 
on  the  basis  of  what  this  administration 
would  like  to  do.  that  we  should  go  to 
the  moon  by  a  certain  time.  That  would 
mean  the  research  and  development 
would  start.  After  that,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  spend  considerably  more  to 
get  into  design  and  engineering.  The 
machinery,  equipment,  and  units  needed 
to  proceed  would  then  be  designed. 
Then  there  would  be  added  expense  for 
production  engineering.  Then  there 
would  be  still  more  expense  in  getting 
Into  the  tool  engineering.  Then  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  the  tools  to 
manufacture  the  equipment  needed, 
steadily  increasing  cost. 

Finally  the  production  itself  would  be- 
gin, before  the  operation  of  the  finished 
product. 

The  point  I  make  is  that  it  is  logical, 
when  we  go  into  a  big  program  like  ttiis, 
to  have  additional  expense  in  each  suc- 
cessive year. 

Otherwise,  procedure  woiild  be  totally 
contrary  to  the  normal  design  and  pro- 
duction of  anything  first  designed,  then 
built  in  the  United  States,  from  an  auto- 
mobile to  an  air  force. 

The  fact  we  are  each  year  increasing 
the  amount  of  money  quietly  but 
steadily 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  is  DoC  Increas- 
ing quietly  and  steadily.  What  is  pro- 
posed is  an  enormous,  outrageous  in- 
crease. What  was  last  year's  appropria- 
tion? Was  it  not  $3.7  billion?  This  year 
the  amount  asked  was  $5.7  billion,  and 
the  bill  recommends  $5.19^  billion.  That 
'is  a  tremendous  increase  in  1  year.  It  Is 
not  a  gradual  increase. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Last  year  $323 
million  was  provided  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  This  year  the 
amount  recommended  is  $589  million,  at 
the  request  of  the  Administrator.  I  am 
not  necessarily  against  that,  but  every- 
thing in  this  situation  toda^  is  increas- 
ing steadily. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  Is  such  a 
small  amount  that  I  did  iu)t  bother  with 
it.  The  one  I  am  talking  about  is  so 
big  that  It  makes  a  tremendous  impact. 
It  is  prejudicing  many  of  the  important 
activities  of  the  country  that  are  essen- 
tial to  its  long-term  life,  as  I  shall  men- 
tion in  a  moment.  I  have  mentioned 
ttiem  in  passing,  but  I  have  additional 
illustrations.  The  amount  sought  for 
space  would  have  a  tremendous  impact 
upon  other  activities  that  are  really  im- 
portant to  the  country. 


We  cannot  afford  to  play  aroimd  with 
this  project  in  the  limited  period  until 
1970.  I  do  not  propose  to  eliminate  the 
program.  Does  not  the  Senator  believe 
that  to  increase  the  amount  from  $3.7 
binion  to  $4.5  MlHon  would  be  quite  an 
Increase  in  1  year? 

Mr.  SYMmOTON.    Yes.  I  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  Is  all  I  am 
suggesting:  nothing  more. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  As  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington, where  this  subject  was  discussed 
to  detail,  based  on  what  Is  wanted  and 
why.  provided  it  is  desired  to  accomplish 
this  aim  at  all,  I  belierejthls  is  the  right 
way  to  do  it. 

All  I  say  is,  let  us  decide  whether  we 
want  to  do  It  or  do  not  want  to  do  it. 
Otherwise,  e«ich  year  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  feel  the  same  way  about 
this  program  that  I  feel  about  the  scope 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

I  do  thank  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  permitting  me  to  make 
these  observations. 

Mr  PROXMERE.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  fact  is  that  the 
Senator's  amendment  would  still  permit 
a  sut)6tantial  increase  in  the  space  pro- 
gram, by  some  $1  billion. 

It  will  mean  that  since  1960,  when 
there  was  a  $550  million  appropriation, 
there  will  have  been,  approximately,  a 
ninefold  increase  for  this  agency;  and 
after  the  Senator's  amendment  Is  adopt- 
ed, this  program  will  be  one  of  the  largest 
of  all  the  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes;  after  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  the  total  Increase 
over  last  year's  appropriation  will  be 
more  thsui  $1  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  even  more 
important  than  the  increased  spending 
for  the  program  is  the  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram, more  than  any  other  Government 
program,  will  aiasorb  a  great  many  of 
the  scientists  of  the  coimtry,  and  thus 
will  prevent  their  working  on  other  proj- 
ects, including  education  projects? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes;  and  it  will 
also  keep  tliem  from  working  in  industry. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  It  is  my  un- 
derstanding that  in  1970.  one  oat  of  every 
four  U.S.  scientists  will  be  working  for 
NASA,  in  the  space  program;  and  also 
that  approximately  10  times  as  many 
scientists  are  now  working  for  NASA,  as 
compared  the  number  working  for  the 
various  branches  of  NIH — and  in  my 
judgment  NIH  is  overstaffed  now.  So  my 
point  is  that  NASA  attracts  a  very  large 
number  of  scientists;  but  scientists  are 
in  very  short  supply,  particularly  in  de- 
fense activities,  but  also  in  education. 
If  they  are  absorbed  by  this  agency,  that 
will  mean  we  shall  have  to  make  a  choice 
lietween  our  various  priorities,  and  we 
shall  have  to  starve  some  of  the  other  pri- 
orities, which  are  also  very  important. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  think  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  is  entirely  correct. 
He  may  have  overstated  the  percentage 
involved.  Later  I  shall  submit  figures  in 
that  connection. 

Nevertheless,  the  Senator's  main  point 
about  distortion  of  the  normal  distribu- 


tion of  our  supply  of  scientists  is,  I  be- 
lieve, quite  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  should  like  to 
know  the  source  of  the  Senator's  infor- 
mation that  by  1970.  one  out  of  every 
four  scientists  in  the  United  States  wiO 
be  working  for  NASA. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  a  few  minutes  I 
will  give  an  exact  source.  But  the  state- 
ment is  generally  based  on  an  article 
which  I  wrote  for  Nation's  Business.  My 
staff  and  I  spent  some  time  getting  the 
material  together.  We  corresponded 
with  a  number  of  scientists.  Based  on 
the  projections  in  regard  to  the  size  of 
the  NASA  program  by  1970  and  on  the 
numl^er  of  scientists  who  then  would  be 
working  for  it.  this  was  our  estimate;  and 
I  assure  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  it  is  not  an  off-the-cuff  estimate,  but 
is  based  on  very  careful  study  by  my  staff 
and  me  over  a  period  of  several  weeks. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Let  me  read  from 
an  interview  with  Dr.  Seamans : 

At  th«  beglnulnc  at  thla  ye«r  •omethlng 

lUce  3  to  4  percent  of  the  aclantUt*  and  en- 
gineers required  by  this  coiintry  were  being 
used  by  the  apace  program.  Thla  proportion 
will  fTx>w  to  6  to  7  percent  by  the  beginning 
or  the  next  y«ar.  and  may  get  slightly  higher 
as  we  continue  through  the  decade.  Al- 
though this  represents  a  significant  propor- 
tion. It  does  not  approach  the  figures  ua«d 
by  those  who  ai^  we  are  taking  much  larger 
numbers.  Moreover,  through  our  graduate 
training  program  with  American  colleges  and 
unlTcreltlee,  we  are  augmenting  the  national 
capability  and  pool  of  scientists  and  en- 
gineers. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  that 
statement,  because  probably  it  states  the 
fact.  But  25  percent  is  a  ridiculous  fig- 
ure, and  it  should  not  be  stated  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  This  Is  a  statement 
on  the  priority  to  be  given  this  program. 
The  Senator  from  Missouri  was  dis- 
cussing priorities.  The  NASA  officials 
would  not  state  the  priority  to  be  given 
the  proposed  cuts.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  LMr.  Cannon  J  asked  for  this  in- 
formation at  the  hearings;  and  I  also 
requested  such  Information. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bu«- 
DicK  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  support  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  shaU  be  highly 
pleased  to  have  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  do  so. 

Mr.  RANDOU>H.  I  shaU  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  reasonable  and  realistic. 

Will  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  indi- 
cate in  detail — as  I  believe  he  proixxses 
to  do — the  imperative  but  unmet  needs 
in  this  country? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes.  I  shall  try 
to  develop  that  point. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  consider  it  to  be  a 
very  imi)ortant  point,  and  I  believe  that 
we  in  no  wise  diminish  the  prestige  of  the 
United  States  by  delaying  the  effort  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon  by  a  certain 
number  of  years,  whatever  tliat  number 
may  be  in  our  best  judgment.  There  are 
problems  facing   the  American   people 
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here  on  earth ;  and  I  presume  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  will  give  considerable 
attention  to  these  needs — ^imperative 
needs — in  the  course  of  the  presentation 
of  his  views. 

I  understand  that  his  amendment 
would  make  a  10 -percent  cut.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  point  out  that  I 
stated  for  the  Record  that  I  joined  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  McOovERN]  in  supporting  a  similar 
amendment  in  connection  with  the  de- 
fense program.  Our  amendment  re- 
ceived two  affirmative  votes.  Several 
Senators  manifested  interest  in  reduc- 
ing defense  appropriations  substantially 
but  indicated  reluctance  to  support  such 
action  because  it  would  amount,  in  their 
opinions,  to  unilateral  disarmament. 

However.  I  feel  that  the  pending 
amendment  will  receive  much  wider  sup- 
port in  the  Senate  because  the  defense 
structure  is  not  as  directly  involved. 

On  August  2.  1963.  the  conscientious 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovkrnI  spoke  meaningfully  in  this 
forum  in  justification  of  reducing  spend- 
ing in  the  area  of  defense.  Including  the 
military  aspects  of  atomic  energy.  He 
discussed  new  perspectives  on  American 
security.  I  commended  him  and  associ- 
ated myself  with  his  viewpoint  in  general. 
Subsequently,  as  stated.  I  supported  the 
specific  amendment  for  a  percentage  re- 
duction of  the  defense  appropriations  as 
recommended  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

On  numerous  occasions  since  August  2. 
I  have  spoken  on  the  need  to  cut  ex- 
penditures sharply  in  the  areas  of  de- 
fense, nuclear  activities,  foreign  assist- 
ance. aiKi  in  the  space  exploration  pro- 
gram. Not  only  have  I  been  encouraged 
by  the  high  degree  of  acceptance  of  my 
declaration  that  the  security  of  our  coun- 
try rests  on  economic  and  political  as 
well  as  miUtary  competence.  I  have  been 
amazed  by  the  extent  of  the  public  re- 
sponse. 

Many  citiaeas  have  spoken  and  writ- 
ten their  agreement  with  my  further  ob- 
servation that  unsurpassed  military 
power  in  combination  with  areas  of  grave 
economic  weakness  is  not  the  only  basis 
for  a  sound  sectu-ity  policy.  The  net  re- 
sult can  be  domestic  and  international 
political  weakness. 

In  addressing  the  subject  of  defense 
appropriations  reductions  during  debate 
on  the  bill  before  the  Senate  on  Septem- 
ber 24, 1863. 1  saM:      li 

We  must  achieve  Mvlnei  In  miUtary 
spending,  and  If  we  are  to  <k)  so  we  must 
begin  by  reducing  the  appropriations  pro- 
posals now  before  us.  We  must  follow 
through  with  cuts  in  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  weapons  acquisition  and  sub- 
sidy appropriations  requests.  It  Is  my  view 
that  there  must  be  reductions  In  the  money 
requests  to  oome  before  us  for  the  space 
program.  And  there  must  be  further  sav- 
ings realized  when  we  raach  the  business  of 
appropriating  for  the  foreign  aid  programs. 

We  can  and  we  must  save  billions  in  these 
categories  that  drain  off  so  much  of  our 
gross  national  product  and  require  so  much 
of  our  national  income  that  we  are  unable 
to  ftilfill  our  obllgatione  to  our  own  people 
at  home  and  to  provide  t2ie  economic  founda- 
tion that  makes  aU  the  rest  poasibie. 


A  higher  priority  and  a  higher  percentage 
of  the  budgeted  dollar  m\wt  be  assigned  to 
the  requirenients  of  our  domestic  programs, 
eepectelly  In  the  fields  of  education,  health. 
Job  opportxmitles  and  job  training,  and  pub- 
lic improvements,  including  continuation  of 
the  program  of  accelerating  public  works  on 
a  Federal-local  matching  basts. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  failed  to  achieve 
significant  reductions  in  the  defense  ap- 
propriations, insofar  as  compared  with 
last  year's  level.  We  have  assured  sub- 
stantial cuts  in  foreign  assistance  by  rea- 
son of  the  actions  of  both  bodies  on  the 
authorization  bill.  We  now  must  face 
our  responsibilities  aiKl  opportunities  in 
the  appropriations  for  the  space  pro- 
gram, just  as  we  soon  will  meet  those 
relating  to  appropriations  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Both  NASA  and  ABC  funds  can  be 
pared  without,  in  my  Judgment,  doing 
violence  to  the  program  of  either  agency. 

Obviously,  there  is  a  considerable 
manifestation  of  economy -mindedness 
because  of  the  feeling  that  tax  reduction 
legislation  will  be  enacted.  We  must  not 
place  all  of  the  burden  of  budget  cuts  on 
domestic  social  and  economic  programs 
while  continuing  to  subscribe  huge  funds 
to  the  defense,  atomic  energy,  and  space 
programs. 

Some  persons  term  percentage  reduc- 
tions an  approach  with  the  use  of  an 
ax,  but  I  prefer  affording  agencies  some 
leeway  in  reducing  items  within  a  total 
budget,  with  Congress  directing  an  over- 
all percentage  reduction  to  achieve  a 
stated  ceiling. 

I  will  support  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  (Mr.  FUL- 

BRIGHTl. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  thaiik  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  very  much  for 
his  support,  and  I  shall  try  to  develop 
the  point  he  has  mentioned. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  been  asked 
by  many  Senators  whether  an  att^pt 
should  be  made  to  complete  action  by 
the  Senate  on  the  bill  this  evening.  The 
bill  contains  many  other  important 
items,  and  Senators  wish  to  know 
whether  it  is  anticipated  that  the  biU 
will  be  passed  this  evening  or  whether 
the  Senate  will  proceed  for  some  tiae 
with  fm-ther  debate  on  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  and  re- 
sume consideration  of  the  bill  tomorrow. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  esti- 
mate how  much  longer  his  remarks  will 
take.  I  know  he  has  been  interrupted 
by  a  number  of  questions. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes;  there  have 
been  a  number  of  questions,  although  I 
think  they  have  been  quite  proper. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  for  this  is  a 
very  important  matter. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  Is  a  very  impor- 
tant matter  and  I  would  much  prefer  to 
have  the  vote  on  the  amendment  taken 
tcunorrow,  inasmuch  as  very  few  Seiia- 
tors  are  now  in  the  Chamber.  By  to- 
morrow all  Senators  will  at  least  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  the  debate 
which  has  occurred  and  consider  the 
views  presented  this  afternoon. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  it  is  important  for  us  to 


determine  whether  we  are  to  send  a  man 
to  the  moon  by  1970  and,  if  so,  whether 
we  are  to  devote  to  that  project  $20 
billion  or  $30  billion  or  $40  billion. 
An  article  published  today  in  the 
Washington  Star  notes  that  there  has 
been  a  delay  of  2  years  in  working  on  a 
booster  because  some  of  the  material 
used  was  faulty.  It  might  be  1980  or 
1990  before  we  place  a  man  on  the  moon, 
if  we  have  an  orderly  project. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  not  seek  to  force  the 
Senate  to  vote  today  on  this  amendment, 
but.  instead,  will  permit  the  vote  on  it  to 
be  taken  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  discuss  this 
point  with  the  leadership. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield  briefly 

tome? 

Mr.  F^JLBRIGHT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  understand  frMn 
both  the  majority  leader  and  the  mi- 
nority leader  that  they  hope  to  have  the 
Senate  complete  its  action  on  the  bill 
tonight.     I  hope  so.^too. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  was  trying 
to  obtain  the  estimate  from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  In  my  Judgment 
this  bill  is  as  important  as  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  merits  more  time.  I  do  not 
wish  to  delay  the  Senate  merely  for  the 
purpose  of  delay,  and  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  attempting  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MACHSrUSON.  I  was  merely  try- 
ing to  obtain  a  rough  idea  or  estimate. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  says  there  are  other  items 
to  be  debated,  too. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  put  in  the  proper 
perspective. 

Mr.  FOLbRIGHT.  I  am  trying  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  committee 
voted  for  ttiis  amount  because  after  the 
House  had  acted  and  long  after  the 
original  budget  had  been  determined 
by  the  admhalstration,  the  Senate  Space 
Committee  went  over  all  these  items  with 
a  rather  fine-tooth  comb. 

They  came  forth  with  an  estimate  of 
all  the  scientists — I  do  not  care  who  they 
are — that  this  was  a  hinar  program  to  get 
a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970.  It  was  not 
a  crash  prc^ram.  It  was  not  dragging 
Its  heels.  It  was  going  along  with  what 
might  be  called  reasonable  progress. 
The  committee  tried  the  very  thing  we 
are  talking  about — ^to  separate  the  dif- 
ference in  amounts — and  we  cut  the  Sen-  , 
ate  authorization  a  couple  of  hundred 
million. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  And  the  Senate 
Increased  the  authorization  voted  by  the 
House. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  In  the  Senate  au- 
thorization. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  tried  to  sepa- 
rate, dollaruise,  what  it  would  cost  to 
iiave  what  we  might  call  a  reasonable 
space  program  without  going  to  the 
moon.  To  do  so  is  most  difficult  because 
they  are  intertwined.  The  work  is 
stated  in  the  report.  But  the  testimony 
was  clear  to  all  of  us  that  if  the  moon  did 
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not  exist,  we  would  still  proceed  with  90 
to  95  percent  of  the  program.  Perhaps. 
There  are  many  who  might  wish  to  vote 
for  a  cut  that  would  accomplish  that  re- 
.  suit  dollars  and  cents  wise,  but  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  the  Space  Committee  to  take 
these  programs  apart. 

One  big  item  is  the  booster— the  Sat- 
urn program.  It  may  turn  out  to  have 
a  hundred  times  more  value  in  the  de- 
fense of  this  country,  even  though  It 
must  be  used  to  go  to  the  moon,  or  to  any 
other  place.  Space  platforms,  and  the 
meeting  of  people  in  space,  are  most  im- 
portant. Those  objectives  are  inter- 
twined, and  going  to  the  moon  is  a  part 
of  the  project,  though  it  may  be  glamor- 
ized more. 

It  is  easy  to  ask — and  I,  myself  have 
asked — "When  we  get  to  the  moon,  so 
what?  What  have  we  found  out?" 
What  Is  discovered  may  be  useful  in  con- 
nection with  many  problems  in  space. 
Even  civilian  uses  may  be  discovered. 
There  is  a  medical  spinoff  on  the  project, 
too,  which  may  be  of  iintold  value  to  the 
people  of  this  country  and  the  rest  of 
the  free  world.  There  are  many  other 
things — the  use  of  metals  is  one — In  all 
parts  of  the  program  which  bring  us 
closer  to  the  objective  of  the  program.  If 
we  go  ahead  with  it. 

Read  the  testimony  of  a  year  ago  or 
2  years  ago.  We  were  told  that  the 
agency  would  ask  for  a  great  increase 
this  year  because  the  program  would 
have  reached  a  point  at  which  it  would 
have  to  be  increased.  Some  of  the  great 
Increases  are  necessaiT  because  this  is 
difficult  hardware  to  buy.  The  orders 
must  be  sent  in.  The  hardware  cannot 
be  manufactured  overnight.  Most  of  the 
work  is  contractual.  Many  industries 
Involved  In  the  thousands  of  contracts 
are  receiving  a  great  deal  of  benefit  from 
the  research,  even  though  one  industry 
may  be  making  a  very  small  gadget 
which  fits  into  the  overall  plan.  I  know 
of  several.  The  aircraft  industry  \a  one. 
Thor  claim  they  work  with  the  Defense 
Department  in  all  these  efforts  and  that 
they  have  other  jobs.  We  can  read  that 
In  the  testimony.  Defense  has  its  other 
Jobs,  but  the  agencies  work  together. 
Without  the  two,  Defense  could  not  do 
certain  things;  no  one  else  could. 

The  committee  arrived  at  the  figure  In 
the  bUl  after  long  days  of  hearings  by 
the  Committee  on  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Sciences  as  to  how  far  it  could  cut  the 
Impropriation.  So  the  Rxcoro  will  be 
clear,  the  budget  estimate  was  $5,712 
million.  The  authorization  was  $5,350 
million.  So  the  committtee,  of  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] is  chairman,  cut  one-h&lf  billion 
dollars  from  the  estimate.  The  Senate 
appropriation  was  $5,190  million.  So  we 
are  down  $600  million  at  the  present  time 
from  what  it  was  thought  was  needed  a 
year  ago. 

There  Is  one  other  point  to  be  con- 
sidered. They  are  about  b  months 
behind  now.  That  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  Senate.  Why  the  other  body  did  not 
get  busy  on  these  appropriation  bills.  I 
do  not  know.  They  may  have  had  good 
reason,  but  they  are  behind  at  the  pres- 
ent time.  If  we  are  going  ahead  with 
this  project,  we  must  "get  in  there"  to 


get  this  hardware  to  do  these  necessary 
things. 

I  am  no  expert  in  this  field.  We  must 
get  the  advice  of  experts.  There  is  some 
scientific  controversy  involved. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  there  are  any  experts  In  that 
field? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  believe  some  of 
the  men  are  experts. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT. .  Who  does  the 
Senator  think  is  an  expert? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  There  have  been 
people  in  the  scientific  field  in  the  U.S. 
community  who  have  been  interested  in 
space  matters  for  years.  This  is  not  an 
overnight  thing.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  people  are  aware  that  the  first 
space  effort  made  by  anyone  was  in  Rus- 
sia, during  the  days  of  the  Czar.  It  was 
an  effort  in  rocketry.  Then  the  Oer- 
mans  picked  it  up.  We  have  had  scien- 
tists in  this  field  for  a  long  time.  We 
are  lucky  to  have  men  like  Von  Braun 
and  others  who  have  the  necessary 
background.  They  are  as  expert  as  any- 
one can  be.  Of  course,  no  one  knows 
everything  about  the  subject. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  But  they  are  ex- 
perts only  in  the  technical  sense. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  talking  in  the 
technical  sense. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  talking  about 
those  qualified  to  evaluate  the  impor- 
tance of  this  project. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Physicists  are  in- 
volved in  this  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Not  long  ago  we 
were  told  that  at<»nic  energy  would 
solve  all  our  problems.  We  have  poured 
billions  of  dollars  Into  atomic  energy,  and 
we  now  hear  little  about  It  except  as  it 
applies  to  weaponry. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Oh.  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  should  have  been  with 


me- 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Atomic  energy  was 
going  to  furnish  power  to  everybody 
free,  and 

Mr,  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  should  have  been  with  me  2 
weeks  ago  when  we  dedicated  the  biggest 
atomic  ixjwerplant  in  the  whole  world. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  has  been  very  successful  in 
getting  money  for  his  State.  I  congrat- 
ulate him  on  it.  I  envy  him  his  record. 
If  I  had  such  a  fine  record,  I  would  cer- 
tainly not  worry  about  reelection  any 
more  than  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton does.  But,  of  course,  that  is  not 
what  we  are  talking  about.  I  merely 
think  we  have  been  grossly  oversold  on 
what  to  expect  out  of  the  space  program. 
I  am  not  minimizing  its  importance.  I 
do  not  say  it  is  unimportant,  or  that  we 
should  not  go  to  the  moon.  I  am  sasrlng 
it  is  not  so  important  that  we  should  lay 
aside  education,  urban  renewal,  unem- 
ployment problems,  and  everything  else, 
in  deference  to  it. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  setting  himself  up  as  one 
who  knows  the  exact  amount  that  would 
be  required.  One  cannot  build  a  $20,000 
house  for  $18,000. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  believe 
anyone  else  knows.  I  have  before  me  a 
letter.  I  tried  to  obtam  guidance  from 
the  space  agency  but  I  did  not  get  very 


much.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  submit 
this  letter  to  the  Senate.  I  intended  to 
do  so  before. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  There  are  books  of 
testimony  to  which  I  have  listened. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon!  tried  to  get  some 
information  on  where  cuts  could  be  made, 
and  he  got  nowhere.  Frankly,  I  do  not 
believe  they  are  capable  of  giving  it  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  went  into  that 
question,  too.  I  admit  it  is  very  difficult 
to  get  any  of  them  to  separate  the 
amounts. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  They  wane  the 
whole  amount. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  There  are  many 
other  things  involved.  As  I  have  said, 
if  the  question  were  merely  one  of  going 
to  the  moon  for  prestige 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  the  main 
excuse. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  that  were  the 
whole  purpose  of  the  program,  I  would 
vote  to  cut  the  whole  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  the  pur- 
pose— to  get  to  the  moon  by  1970. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  all  there  Is 
to  it? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  program  has 
gained  momentum  under  the  impetus  of 
getting  there  before  the  Russians.  That 
momentum  has  begun  to  fade  a  little,  in 
view  of  Khrushchev's  latest  statement. 
Director  Webb  and  others  first  tried  to 
downgrade  the  cost.  When  it  was  first 
discussed,  they  were  not  bothered  abolit 
the  cost.  Ooing  to  the  moon  was  going 
to  cost  $20  billion.  The  momentum  is  be- 
ginning to  fade  because  the  Russians 
have  said  they  are  not  so  interested,  and 
Mr.  Webb  is  now  saying  they  did  not 
mean  $20  billion.  Within  a  year  there 
has  been  a  complete  change  in  their 
approach. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  wish  to  make  one 
more  comment  and  then  I  will  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and  let  him 
proceed. 

I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  accurate 
to  suggest  that  Director  Webb,  Dr.  Dry- 
den  and  others  involved  in  the  pro- 
gram— and  there  are  many  others  whose 
nai|Des  I  shall  not  state — have  not  been 
very  frank  with  the  committee  in  pre- 
vious years  to  tell  them  that  the  program 
will  cost  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    They  surely  have. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  They  would  have 
been  much  happier  with  us,  I  am  sure,  if 
they  could  have  said,  "It  will  not  cost 
much.    Can  we  go  ahead  with  it?" 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  TTiey  have  been 
"weaseling  '  lately,  saying  it  will  not  cost 
so  much. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  And  if  we  had  said. 
"Go  ahead."    Everybody  was  for  It, 

I  do  not  know  whether  this  is  the  exact 
amount  in  dollars  and  cents  needed,  but 
I  know  that  this  will  not  keep  the  pro- 
gram from  reasonable  progress. 

This  is  a  program  on  which  we  have 
put  our  stamps  of  approval.  The  money 
is  spent,  it  is  true,  in  a  thousand  differ- 
ent places  in  the  United  SUtes.  It  is 
difficult  even  to  evaluate  some  of  the 
things  which  occur,  considering  that  a 
small  company  might  have  a  subcon- 
tract or  even  a  sub-subcontract  for  one  of 
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the  items  which  might  be  used  in  this 
effort. 

I  hope  that  we  shaD  not  create  the 
impression  that  the  business  of  landing 
a  man  on  the  moon,  literally  and  tech- 
nically, is  all  that  we  are  talking  about. 
It  is  only  one  of  the  things  about  which 
we  are  talking. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  will 
admit  that  that  is  the  way  in  which  it 
is  being  glamorized.  It  has  been  brought 
out  that  all  the  astronauts  are  going  to 
get  a  million  dollars  for  their  stories. 
This  appeals  to  young  people.  I  see 
stories  published  about  going  to  the  moon 
that  I  am  sure  create  a  great  deal  of 
interest  on  the  part  of  youth. 

The  Senator  knows  that  this  Is  one  of 
the  principal  things  involved. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  If  the  Senator  does 
not  believe  that  to  be  the  case,  he  can  go 
to  any  toyshop  at  Christmastime  and  see 
what  the  young  children  are  buying  and 
what  the  stores  are  selling  to  the  young 
people  of  America.  The  youngsters  are 
interested  In  it,  whether  it  Is  right  or 
wrong. 

Therp  was  a  NASA  exhibit  at  the  fair 
in  my  State.  There  have  been  many 
around  the  country.  Any  day  at  the  ex- 
hibit a  person  would  see  the  youngsters, 
>from  the  age  of  7  or  8  up  to  15  years, 
lined  up  four  deep.  Tliey  were  quite 
interested  in  the  program. 

This  program  involves  many  tough  sci- 
entific problems,  and  the  answers  will  be 
of  value  to  us. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  was  not  criticiz- 
ing the  Senator  for  taking  time.  If  I  was 
construed  to  be  so  doing,  I  apologize.  I 
have  been  taking  up  some  time.  too. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  will  encourage  the  leadership 
not  to  ask  for  a  vote  on  the  amendment 
tonigjit,  but  to  permit  an  extensive  and 
searching  debate  of  the  serious  questions 
of  national  policy  raised  by  the  excellent 
speech  of  the  Senator  f^om  Aticansas. 

I  sometimes  wonder  what  Is  happen- 
ing in  the  Senate.  Perhaps  because  of 
my  wonderment  I  was  categorized  last 
Sunday  by  a  very  able  member  of  the 
press  as  probal^  the  most  unpopular 
Senator  in  this  body.  I  rise  this  after- 
noon to  make  myself  even  more  unpopu- 
lar, because  I  bring  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  the  fact  that  it  required 
more  than  a  month,  as  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  knows,  for  the  Senate  to  ap- 
prove the  test  ban  treaty.  In  my  opinion, 
that  treaty  could  have  been  approved, 
and  should  have  been  approved  in  2  days. 

It  required  the  Senate  exactly  2  hours 
to  pass  the  Defense  Department  Appro- 
priation bin.  Immediately  after  consid- 
eration of  the  test  ban  treaty.  TTiat  bill 
involved  tens  of  billions  of  dollars. 
There  was  no  adequate  discussion. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  It  was  $47  billion, 
was  it  not?  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Fortftteven  billion  dol- 
lars, w 

It  to<A  the  Senate  about  20  minutes  to 
pass  a  bill  to  extend  the  draft  for  4  years. 

Tet.  with  respect  to  forelsn  aid — a  pro- 
posal for  peace,  as  to  which  I  supported 


the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  his  un- 
successful effort  to  prevent  the  Presi- 
dent's program  from  being  mutilated — 
the  Senate  took  3  wedu  to  consider  the 
bill,  cutting  out  $10  million  here  and  $25 
million  there,  with  Senators  becoming 
upeet  and  aroused,  and  carrying  on  m  a 
way  which  I  could  not  well  describe 
within  the  limitations  of  the  rules  of  the 
Senate. 

Now  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  with 
great  courage,  raises  a  fundamental 
question  of  the  priorities  for  programs, 
which  relates  to  the  entire  concept  of 
our  American  civilization.  Do  we  wish 
to  be  a  group  of  "Buck  Rogers'?  Do  we 
wish  to  placate  the  children  in  the  toy 
stores,  about  whom  the  Senator  from 
Washington  was  talking?  Shall  we  re- 
spond with  our  immediate  votes  when  we 
find  that  at  Christmastime  all  the  chil- 
dren want  to  go  tp  the  moon,  or  to  play 
that  they  are  going  there? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  was  responding 
to  a  question  about  the  children. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  did  not  yield  to  the 
Senator. 

Or.  instead,  shall  we  do  something 
important  about  upgrading  the  educa- 
tion of  American  young  people?  Shall 
we  do  something  Important  about  re- 
building our  cities  and  remedying  the 
situation  In  the  slums?  Shall  we  do 
something  important  about  the  No.  1 
problem  In  my  State,  which  is  imemploy- 
ment? 

We  do  not  have  in  Pennsylvania  all 
of  the  great  space  and  defense  agencies 
which  seem  to  take  up  most  of  the  real 
estate  of  the  great  State  of  Washing- 
ton. 

I  should  like  to  see  something  done 
about  the  problems  which  face  the 
American  people.  I  should  like  to  see 
some  kind  of  civilized  persF>ective  taken 
about  where  we  are  heading. 

The  Senator  frc«n  Arkansas  has  raised 
that  question,  not  only  In  the  Senate  in 
speech  after  speech,  but  also  In  New 
York,  where  I  heard  him  make  a  great 
speech  last  January,  and  elsewhere. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
Is  entitled  to  the  complete  attention  of 
the  fun  membership  of  the  Senate.  I 
have  a  speech  to  make,  which  wiU  not 
be  too  brief.  I  should  like  to  make  that 
speech  on  this  subject  before  the  Sen- 
ate reaches  a  vote.  This  afternoon  we 
are  facing  one  of  the  most  important 
Issues  of  policy  which  wUl  come  before 
the  Senate  in  this  session. 

Mr.  MAONUSON  rose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  blame  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Washinfi^ton. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  Senator  has 
Just  finished  blaming  me. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  an  able 
representative  of  the  State  of  Washing-' 
ton.  He  and  his  Junior  coUeague  have 
done  a  magnificent  job  for  the  State  of 
Washington.  The  Senat<M-  has  done  a 
wonderful  job  as  chairman  of  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee.  In  bringing  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  for  consideration. 

But  the  Senator  from  Washlngtow 
like  the  chairman  of  every  other  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, and  the  chairman  of  every  sub- 
committee of  every  legislative  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  has  a  vested  inter- 
est in  the  matter  consigned  to  his  author- 


ity, in  respect  to  bringing  the  bill  to  the 
Senate.  He  would  like  to  give  us  the 
biggest  and  best  space  program  that  the 
scientists  can  devise. 

I  am  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Employment  and  Manpower  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Wel- 
fare. I  have  a  vested  interest  in  seeing 
to  it  that  some  of  the  money  of  this 
great  Republic  is  spent  to  put  people  back 
to  work.  I  know  that  the  space  program 
has  a  very  small  impact  on  employment, 
compared  with  many  other  Industries, 
such  as  the  rebuilding  of  cities,  the  edu- 
cational system,  and  a  number  of  other 
matters.  I  should  like  to  see  this  ques- 
tion fully  debated.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  for  his  efforts  in 
that  regard. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    Just  a  minute. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  wiU  yield  to  the 
Senator  in  a  moment. 

I  believe  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania has  raised  a  crucial  point.  This 
is  a  question  of  priorities.  Neither  of 
us  is  saying.  "Let  us  eliminate  the  space 
program."  We  say,  "Let  us  not  turn 
everything  over  to  it  and  let  everything 
else  faU  by  the  wayside." 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Either  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  did  not  hear  what 
I  had  to  say  a  few  minutes :  ago.  or  per- 
haps he  was  not  in  the  Chamber. 

I  rose  to  ask  the  Senator  how  much 
time  he  thought  he  needed.  «o  that  the 
Senate  could  do  the  very  thing  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  believe  I  stated 
the  proposition  very  fairly  to  the  Sen- 
ate.       

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    The  Senator  did. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  said  that  If  we 
did  not  want  this  program  I  would  vote 
against  it. 

The  State  of  Washington  does  not  have 
much  interest  in  the  space  program, 
technically.  We  are  interested  tn  the 
power  business. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  AU  kinds  of  power 
businesses. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  sdeld? 

Mr.  CLARK.  AU  kinds  of  power  busi- 
nesses. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  We  do  not  have 
many  contracts  In  this  field  In  the  State 
of  Washington.  We  probably  have  fewer 
than  any  other  State  of  our  size.  Boeing 
Aircraft  had  some. 

The  main  contracts  are  in  Louisiana, 
at  Cape  Canaveral,  and  at  other  places. 
It  is  a  Uttle  unfair  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment about  Washington. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  was  talking 
about  atomic  energy.  The  Senator  wiU 
admit  that  atomic  energy  has  a  pretty 
important  position  in  Washington. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld  briefly? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
yield  to  me  first? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  k>  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  NaturaUy,  since  we 
spent  so  many  days  studying  this  pro- 
gram, we  feel  that  at  least  a  little  knowl- 
edge on  the  subject  has  rubbed  off.    We 
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have  a  reaponsibillty  to  make  decisions 
and  to  tell  the  Senate  why  we  made 
certain  decisions. 

We  know  that  no  matter  what  we  do 
in  regard  to  this  problem,  there  will  be 
some  who  will  not  agree  with  ub. 

I  do  not  know  how  I  could  have  stated 
the  proposition  in  any  fairer  way. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aivdkrson]  asked  me  a 
question  a  few  minutes  ago  about  how 
I  arrived  at  the  estimate  that  one  out 
of  every  four  American  scientists  will 
be  working  for  NASA  by  1970.  While 
this  was  based  on  an  estimate  of  inde- 
pendent scientists,  not  NASA  spokesmen. 
it  was  specifically  cited  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  July  28.  1963. 

The  New  York  Times  article  read  in 
part  as  follows: 

Citing  NASA'S  own  estlnuitee  of  its 
trained  manpower  needs  through  the  decade. 
Prof.  Barry  Conunoner.  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  LoulA,  says  that  the  Space  Agency 
will  require  the  services  of  one  in  every  four 
VJS.  scientists  by  1870. 

Dr.  Commoner  Ls  not  paid  by  the  Space 
Agency.  He  has  every  right  to  make 
estimates,  as  other  scientists  have.  Per- 
haps his  independence  of  NASA  gives  his 
estimate  a  greater  objectlveness. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
used  some  excellent  sources.  I  do  not 
say  the  source  I  have  used  is  correct. 
but  It  Ls  relevant  to  the  fact  that  the 
agency  is  absorbing  an  enormous  amount 
of  one  of  the  most  important  resources 
this  Nation  has:  scientiflc  manpower. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct.  It  must  be  a  rather 
broad  estimate,  because  much  depends  on 
what  the  Congress  does.  If  we  appro- 
priate the  amount  requested.  I  suppose  it 
could  approach  that  flg\ire.  I  did  not 
have  that  particular  statement. 

I  return  to  my  argument  about  the 
particular  significance  of  this  program. 

It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
military  has  its  own  space  program  de- 
signed to  fit  its  particular  needs,  and 
this  program  is  being  pursued  this  year 
at  the  rate  of  some  $1.7  billion.  In  an 
article  in  the  current  Fortune  magazine, 
to  which  I  referred  a  moment  ago,  Rich- 
ard Austin  Smith  comments : 

Even  the  young  sp<u:e  colonels  of  the  Air 
Force  never  saw  much  utility  in  Apollo.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  if  Apollo  and  all  the  other 
programs  that  made  up  NASA's  $5.7  bUlion 
budget  request  for  1904  were  to  be  suddenly 
scrapped,  the  military  (which  has  a  $1.7  bil- 
lion space  program  of  its  own)  would  have 
to  spend  only  an  additional  $500  million  to 
make  up  for  whatever  help  NASA  had  been 
giving. 

That  is  a  very  significant  statement. 
It  states  that  if  the  whole  Apollo  project 
is  obliterated,  and  NASA's  other  pro- 
grams, the  military,  by  adding  $500  mil- 
lion, instead  of  having  the  $5  billion, 
could  make  up  whatever  NASA  is  doing 
to  supplement  the  military  aspect. 


So  I  think  the  conclusion  of  the  state- 
ment of  both  the  scientists  and  others 
I  have  mentioned  that  the  aspect  of 
national  security  Is  of  no  real  significance 
in  the  national  budget  Ls  accurate. 

The  security  argument  Ls  even  less 
persuasive  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  Congress  has  never  been  hesitant 
about  emasculating  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram even  though  every  President.  Sec- 
retary of  State,  and  Secretary  of  De- 
fense since  the  program  began,  and  our 
top  military  leaders  as  well,  have  con- 
sistently said  that  foreign  aid  was  es- 
sential to  the  Nation's  security. 

Over  the  years  I  think  practically 
every  Important  member  of  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  also  consistently  has  said 
that  foreign  aid  was  essential  to  the 
Nation's  security.  They  said  it  this  year, 
and  they  have  said  it  every  year  while 
I  have  been  In  the  Senate.  There  was 
no  more  determined  advocate  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  than  President  Eisen- 
hower throughout  his  administration.  I 
may  say  he  was  more  successful  in  re- 
straining those  who  wished  to  cut  it 
than  the  present  administration  has 
been. 

Despite  strong  and  consistent  support 
for  the  foreign  aid  program  by  the  Na- 
tion's top  military  and  civilian  defense 
oflQcials.  the  Congress  has  freely  slashed 
the  President's  aid  requests  by  hundreds 
of  millions  each  year. 

The  Senate,  as  no  one  needs  to  be  re- 
minded, has  just  completed  its  most 
spectacular  effort  in  this  field,  having 
rendered  its  sovereign  Judgment  that  the 
President  and  his  top  civilian  advisers 
are  quite  mistaken  in  the  importance 
which  they  attach  to  the  aid  program  as 
an  instrument  of  national  security. 
Having  overruled  the  Nation  s  defense 
experts  on  foreign  aid.  the  Congress 
should  have  no  hesitancy,  from  the 
standpoint  of  security,  at  least,  in  cut- 
ting back  the  crash  progrtmi  for  a  land- 
ing on  the  moon,  wliich  our  defense  ex- 
perts assure  us  has  little,  if  any,  rele- 
vance to  national  defense. 

The  program  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  is  scarcely  more  valuable  as  a 
scientific  enterprise  than  for  military 
purposes.  One  leading  scientist  has  said 
that  by  including  men  in  the  moon  ex- 
ploration program,  results  will  come 
much  slower  and  the  cost  will  be  much 
greater. 

Mr.  Webb,  the  Director  of  this  en- 
terprise, when  asked  during  a  hearing 
before  the  Senate  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee if  the  prospective  scientiflc 
benefits  of  the  moonshot  Justified  the 
cost,  replied: 

The  answer  is  no,  if  you  limit  it  to  science. 

Dr.  Newell,  who  is  in  charge  of  space 
science  for  NASA,  added: 

A  very  laige  fraction  of  the  scientiflc  infor- 
mation that  we  will  obtain  by  the  lunar 
landing  project  covild  also  be  obtained  by  the 
unmanned  technique. 

Dr.  Philip  Abelson,  director  of  the  Geo- 
physical Laboratory.  Carnegie  Institu- 
tion of  Washington,  and  editor  of  Science 
magazine,  conducted  a  straw  poll  among 
scientists  not  connected  with  NASA  pro- 
grams.   He  reported  that  the  vote  was 


110  to  3  against  the  manned  lunar  pro- 
gram. 

Dr.  Polykarp  Kusch.  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Physics  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, told  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  last 
June  that  he  felt  the  space  program, 
from  a  scientific  standpoint,  "attempts 
to  do  too  much  too  fast." 

The  President's  science  adviser.  Dr. 
Jerome  Weisner,  told  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Subcommittee  that  if  the  pro- 
gram were  Judged  purely  as  a  scientific 
program.  "We  could  do  it  at  another 
pace."  He  went  on  to  say  that  he 
thought  "the  cost  would  be  more  or  less 
the  same  if  we  did  it  in  twice  the  time." 

There  are.  of  course,  many  distin- 
guished scientists  who  support  the  pres- 
ent program,  but  I  do  not  know  of  one 
who  has  attempted  to  Justify  its  pace 
and  cost  as  essential  to  scientific  objec- 
tives. 

If  the  moonshot  program  cannot  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  of  its  importance 
for  science  or  national  defense,  it  can 
only  be  Justified  as  a  program — a  very 
costly  program — for  enhancing  national 
prestige. 

I  think  this  is  really  at  the  root  of  the 
whole  program. 

Assuming  that  prestige  can  be  bought, 
who  can  say  with  any  degree  of  certainty 
how  much  it  costs  and  what  kind  of 
activity  pays  the  richest  dividends?  The 
probable  truth  is  that  we  are  in  a  race 
not  with  the  Russians,  bm.  with  ourselves. 
Khrushchev's  latest  statements,  which 
may  or  may  not  be  taken  at  face  value, 
indicate  that  the  Russians  are  contin- 
uing their  efforts  to  send  a  man  to  the 
moon,  but  do  not  wish  to  engage  in  a  race 
with  the  United  States.  It  may  well  be 
that  we  have  entered  a  trap  of  our  own 
making.  thA  we  have  committed  our- 
selves to  a  futile  race  of  which  the  out- 
come can  only  be  outright  failure  or  a 
pyrrhic  victory. 

I  think  that  the  policies  of  our  Nation 
will  have  a  far  greater  impact  on  the 
world  if  we  sustain  our  space  program  on 
a  more  reasonable  scale  and  divert  some 
of  the  talent  and  money  involved  to 
solving  some  of  our  pressing  problems 
here  on  earth.  The  uncommitted  na- 
tions of  the  world  are  far  more  likely  to 
be  impressed  by  the  way  in  which  we  use 
our  resources  to  create  a  better  world 
than  by  our  spectacular  achievements  in 
space — achievements  that  may  dazzle 
the  world  for  a  day  or  a  week  but  that 
will  soon  be  lost  in  the  tides  of  history. 
In  this  connection  it  is  worth  noting  that 
not  a  single  nation  has  succumbed  to 
Soviet  influence  as  a  result  of  the 
launching  of  sputnik  and  subsequent 
Russian  space  exploits.  It  seems  clear 
that  the  triumph  of  being  first  on  the 
moon  will  be  a  fleeting  and  costly  one.  a 
9-day  wonder  of  history,  a  gaudy  side- 
show in  the  real  work  of  the  world. 

It  is  argued  that  the  space  program, 
like  the  defense  program,  is  such  a  great 
boon  to  the  economy  that  much  harm 
would  come  to  many  important  indus- 
tries and  any  number  of  communities  if 
the  pace  were  retarded.  I  am  fully 
aware  of  the  signiflcance  of  the  great  in- 
dustries whose  financial  health  is  de- 
pendent on  the  space  program.     With 
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nearly  $589  million  authorized  this  year 
for  construction  of  new  facilities  related 
in  one  way  or  another  to  the  manned 
lunar  landing  program,  NASA-supported 
activities  have  become  major  economic 
factors  in  many  States.  Our  economy 
obviously  needs  stimulation  to  achieve 
a  higher  growth  rate,  to  reduce  imem- 
ployment.  and  to  bring  about  utilization 
of  idle  productive  capacity.  The  aero- 
space industries,  however,  where  these 
billions  for  the  space  program  will  be 
spent,  are  not  in  need  of  stimulation.  A 
look  at  the  help  wanted  section  of  the 
classified  ads  Ls  convincing  proof  that 
there  is  no  unemployment  problem  in 
space  oriented  industries.  It  Ls  difficult 
for  me  to  imagine  how  spending  $280 
million  more  in  construction  of  new  fa- 
cilities at  Cape  Canaveral  will  ease  the 
lot  of  an  unemployed  West  Virginia  coal 
miner  or  a  farmer  eking  out  a  bare 
existence  in  the  Ozarks. 

Expansion  of  the  space  program  will 
undoubtedly  accentuate  existing  distor- 
tions in  the  economy  brought  about  by 
disproportionate  concentration  of  human 
and  physical  resources  in  the  defense 
and  space  oriented  industries.  One 
commentator  has  said  that  the  signifi- 
cant aspect  of  the  problem  is  not  that 
10  percent  of  the  gross  national  product 
is  devoted  to  military  and  space  purposes 
but  that  three-fourths  of  the  engineer- 
ing and  scientific  talent  of  the  country  is 
occupied  by  work  in  these  fields,  thus 
draining  away  the  technological  compe- 
tence that  would  normally  be  devoted  to 
civilian  purposes.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  that  only  about  one  one -hundred - 
and-flftieth.  or  $3.5  milUon.  of  the  NASA 
budget  is  slated  to  be  invested  in  finding 
ways  to  adapt  knowledge  gained  through 
the  space  program  to  industrial  applica- 
tions. That  is  an  almost  infinitesimal 
part  of  the  huge  budget.  According  to 
Dr.  Seamans.  the  space  program  utilized 
some  3  to  4  percent  of  the  Nation's  scien- 
tists and  engineers  at  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  but  he  predicts  that  this  pro- 
portion will  grow  to  6  or  7  percent  by  the 
beginning  of  1964,  and  may  continue  to 
increase  throughout  the  decade.  NASA 
and  its  contractors  have  in  fact  been 
drawing  off  large  numbers  of  the  most 
creative  scientists  and  engineers,  leaving 
the  less  gifted  for  the  civilian-based 
economy.  The  June  issue  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  reported  a  survey  of  engi- 
neering salaries  which  showed  that  an 
average  of  $9,300  annually  was  paid  in 
machinery  and  capital  goods  industries 
compared  with  $11,500  in  aerospace  in- 
dustries. As  the  space  effort  absorbs  the 
talents  of  more  and  more  scientists  and 
engineers,  the  disparity  will  no  doubt 
increase. 

Of  more  basic  concern  is  the  growing 
role  of  the  Federal  Government  in  sci- 
ence. It  Ls  not  a  healthy  situation  to 
have  a  large  segment  of  the  scientific 
community  workinfj  directly  or  indirect- 
ly for  the  Government.  In  the  fiscal 
year  1963  Federal  funds  made  up  more 
than  two-thirds  of  all  exjiendltures  for 
research  and  development  in  the  Nation. 
The  $14.4  billion  spent  by  the  Govern- 
ment last  year  was  more  than  triple  the 
research  and  development  outlays  made 
during  all  of  World  War  n.    Defense  and 


NASA  programs  accounted  for  80  per- 
cent of  Federal  research  and  development 
expenditures  last  year  and  will  account 
for  an  even  larger  share  this  year.  I 
recently  read  that  76  percent  of  all  sci- 
entists and  engineers  working  in  elec- 
tronics for  example,  are  supported  by 
Federal  funds.  The  impact  of  this  on 
civilian  oriented  electronic  needs  is  not 
difficult  to  imagine. 

In  contrast  to  the  volume  of  Federal 
outlays  for  defense  and  space  oriented 
research,  only  $95  million  was  committed 
by  the  Government  last  year  for  research 
in  the  social  sciences. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
figure  the  Senator  used  Involves  all  de- 
fense. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Including  space. 
If  the  Senator  is  goirur  to  deliver  an 
antispace  speech.  I  wisn  he  would  sepa- 
rate the  two  items.  If  he  did  so,  he 
would  find  that  nearly  all  the  figures  he 
used  relate  to  defense. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  am  not  deliver- 
ing an  antispace  speech.  It  is  an  anti- 
man-on-the-moon  speech.  These  are 
two  distinct  Items. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  was 
present,  I  am  sure,  when  the  late  Sen- 
ator Connally  talked  about  the  man  who 
had  a  little  fish  in  his  hand,  and  said. 
"Don't  wiggle  so.  fishle;  I  don't  want  to 
do  anything  to  you  but  gut  you." 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  does  not 
want  to  do  anything  to  the  Space  Ad- 
ministration but  gut  it. 

I  am  sorry  he  feels  that  way,  but  I  can 
understand  why  he  does.  At  the  same 
time  I  do  not  want  him  to  charge  all  of 
the  cost  to  the  space  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  said  that  the 
$14.4  billion  spent  by  the  Government 
last  year  was  more  than  triple  the  re- 
search and  development  outlays  made 
during  all  of  World  War  n.  Does  the 
Senator  disagree  with  *hat  statement? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     No. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  also  said  that 
the  Defense  and  NASA  programs  ac- 
counted for  80  percent  of  the  Federal 
research  and  development  expenditures 
last  year,  and  will  account  for  an  even 
larger  share  this  year.  Is  that  not  an 
accurate  statement? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  it  is.  I 
only  wish  that  he  would  tell  us  how  much 
was  for  space  and  how  much  for  defense. 
A  person  reading  his  speech  could  very 
easily  be  confused  by  these  statements. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  We  know  that  the 
Defense  budget  is  outrageous.  Yet  it  Ls 
sacrosanct,  and  no  one  dares  raise  his 
voice  against  It,  or  question  it  in  any  way. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  perfectly 
satisfied  if  the  Senator  has  made  that 
clear. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  Senator 
knows  that  that  is  no  excuse  for  NASA 
growing  up  like  its  daddy.  The  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington]  chal- 
lenged the  idea  that  this  program  has 
no  military  signiflcance.  I  believe  that 
the  military  Justification  for  NASA  is 
minimal. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  military  uses 
of  the  guidance  system  are  of  far  more 
signiflcance  to  the  military  than  to 
NASA.    The  booster  that  goes  into  it 


does  not  know  whether  it  is  carrying  a 
civilian  or  a  military  man. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  The  military,  xm- 
der  their  own  program,  are  exploring 
items  that  are  useful  within  a  range  of 
500  to  1,000  miles.  I  believe  several  of 
the  witnesses  testified  that  for  military 
purposes  that  is  about  the  extent  of  their 
interest.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
Senator  was  present  when  I  quoted 
General  Taylor  as  saying  that  so  far  as 
he  could  see.  the  space  program  has  no 
military  significance. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  was  present. 

I  tried  to  point  out  to  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  that  General  Taylor's  comment 
was  directed  to  a  specific  question,  the 
direct  military  value  to  that  small  por- 
tion of  NASA  devoted  to  going  to  the 
moon,  which  is  $1.9  billion  to  $2  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  is  not  small 
when  we  consider  what  we  have  been 
getting  for  such  a  program  as  acceler- 
ated pubUc  works  and  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  should 
recognize  that  if  we  cut  $800  million  out 
of  this  budget,  we  will  not  get  anything 
more  for  education. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  believe  that  the 
prospects  for  getting  it  are  that  much 
enhanced.  I  cannot  accept  the  idea  that 
Congress  is  going  to  continue  to  reject 
education.  We  came  very  close  to  pass- 
ing a  Federal  aid  to  education  bill  and 
only  the  Rules  Committee  in  the  House 
defeated  the  will  of  both  Houses.  The 
Senator  knows  that.  I  only  wish  to 
leave  the  door  open,  in  the  hope  that 
we  shall  not  continue  to  condemn  the 
next  generation  to  ignorance  and  illit- 
eracy. I  am  hoping  that  in  some  way 
we  will  get  around  the  stumbling  blocks 
to  education  legislaticoi. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  join  the  Senator 
in  that  hope.  He  and  I  have  been  in 
Congress  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  in 
one  body  or  the  other.  He  recognizes 
that  while  all  these  speeches  are  made, 
if  this  money  could  be  siphoned  off,  how 
wonderful  it  would  be  for  education. 
But  Congress  has  not  passed  an  educa- 
tion biU. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  That  Is  only  one 
item.  There  are  others  which  are  less 
controversial. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  recognize  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Education  is  only 
one.  It  happens  to  be  the  most  impor- 
tant and  In  the  past  20  years  Congress 
has  come  close  to  enacting  an  education 
bill.  Last  session  it  came  closer  than 
ever,  but  the  bill  became  fouled  up  in 
the  Rules  Committee.  I  grant  that  is  a 
major  stumbling  block,  but  I  have  not 
given  up  hope  that  sooner  or  later  it  will 
be  possible  to  educate  the  young  people 
of  this  country  adequately. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  compliment  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  I  am  not  giv- 
ing up  hope  on  education,  although 
many  times  I  have  been  close  to  giving 
up  hope.  I  do  n#t  want  to  give  up  hope 
pn  anything. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  have  a  copy  of  a 
publication  entitled  "Federal  Funds  For 
Science  XI,  for  fiscal  years  1961,  1962, 
1963,"  published  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  It  relates  in  part  to  the 
exchange  we  have  Just  had.    Perhaps  I 
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should   read   a   portion  of  it   into  the 
RxcoRo: 

The  relative  amount  of  support  by  the 
three  agenclee  haying  the  largeet  reseandi 
and  development  programs  was  expected  to 
change  during  the  3  years.  Tbm  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's  rate 
o(  increase  from  fiscal  year  1961  to  1963  was 
expected  to  be  greater  than  that  of  any  other 
agency.  In  fiscal  year  1962  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  be- 
came the  second  largest  supporter  of  re- 
search and  development,  supplanting  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission.  During  the  3- 
year  period,  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration's  obligations  for  re- 
search and  development  were  expected  to  in- 
crease from  9  to  22  percent  of  the  total 
Federal  research  and  development  programs. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  If  the  two  of 
them  add  to  80  percent,  only  60  percent 
was  military  and  20  percent  might  be 
NABA. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     It  was  22  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  What  we  might 
keep  in  mind  is  that  if  a  man  started  to 
build  a  boat,  he  might  spend  a  small 
amount  for  the  design  of  the  boat.  8ud- 
dmly  when  he  began  to  build  it,  the  costs 
might  rise  rapidly.  That  is  what  is  tak- 
ing place  in  this  instance.  Sixty-eight 
percent  of  the  NASA  budget  is  for  hard- 
ware, which  we  are  only  now  Anally  get- 
ting ready  to  build. 

The  Senator  wants  to  take  us  back 
cloeer  to  the  limit  of  what  we  spent  when 
we  were  trying  to  plan  ways  to  build  the 
hardware. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  All  I  am  trjring  to 
do  is  to  slow  down  the  pace  of  the  pro- 
gram. I  believe  it  is  impinging  upon 
other  actiyities;  and  I  do  not  mean  edu- 
cation alone.  I  believe  that  the  space 
program  is  impinging  upon  the  whole 
budget.  The  entire  Arkansas  delegation 
anri  the  entire  delegation  from  Oklahoma 
had  to  rush  to  the  Budget  Bureau  a  few 
weeks  ago  in  response  to  a  rumor  that 
there  was  to  be  a  slowdown  of  the  Arkan- 
sas River  i»rogram,  a  program  to  which 
the  Budget  Bureau  is  committed.  Three 
hundred  and  fifty  or  four  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  has  already  been  spent  on  it. 
I  am  sure  the  pressure  upon  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  en  such  Items  as  the  Ar- 
kansas River  navigation  project  imre- 
lated  as  it  is  on  its  face,  comes  In  large 
degree  from  the  great  increase  in  funds 
for  the  space  program. 

I  cannot  say  that  if  funds  are  cut  from 
this  program,  they  will  be  sp>ent  in  a  cer- 
tain other  program.  But  I  do  know  that 
there  is  a  probing  throughout  the  Gov- 
ernment to  determine  where  money  can 
be  saved. 

This  pressure  colors  the  prospects  for 
passage  of  the  tax  bill.  Much  as  I  per- 
sonally disagree  with  the  view  that  there 
cannot  be  a  tax  cut  until  there  is  a  saving 
of  money  somewhere,  for  those  who  ac- 
cept that  philosophy,  I  say  here  is  a  good 
place  to  save.  Here  is  an  opportunity  to 
move  toward  a  balanced  budget. 

The  cut  I  propose  in  the  space  budget 
would  be  comparable  to  the  one  that 
was  made  last  week  in  the  foreign  aid 
authorization  bill.  If  every  week  we 
could  make  a  healthy  cut  in  programs 
which  are  superfluous,  perhaps  the 
budget  could  be  balanced. 

I  say  that  the  pace  of  this  program  Is 
not  essential.    We  should  explore  space 


In  a  reasonable  way.  If  we  proceed  on 
a  crash  basis,  I  believe  the  results  win 
be  grossly  disappointing,  as  they  were  in 
connection  with  the  atomic  energy  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  started  to  speak 
a  while  ago.  I  do  not  want  to  extend 
the  Senator's  time.  However.  I  think 
we  are  pretty  well  satisfied  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  atomic  energy  program.  We 
promised  to  make  it  available  for  civilian 
power.  We  are  entering  the  300,000- 
kilowatt  range  and  are  now  building 
some  stations  that  are  economically 
worthwhile. 

Atomic  energy  Is  also  worthwhile  in 
medicine.  There  are  many  worthwhile 
aspects  of  atomic  energy.  If  the  op- 
portunity permitted  us  to  do  so  this  af- 
ternoon, we  could  have  a  most  interesting 
discussion    of    the   progress    of   atomic 

energy^ 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  do  not  want  to 
be  misunderstood.  The  Senator  makes 
my  views  appear  to  be  too  black  or  too 
white.  I  have  never  opposed  the  atomic 
energy  program.  I  am  only  saying  it  was 
allowed  to  come  Into  existence  so  rapidly 
that  it  required  a  great  deal  of  money, 
while  other  programs  that  I  have  men- 
tioned, and  shall  mention  later,  have 
been  shoved  aside  because  of  a  desire  to 
limit  the  budget.  My  whole  argument  is 
based  upon  the  question  of  priorities.  I 
would  never  say  that  atomic  energy 
should  not  have  been  pursued.  All  I  am 
saying  is  that  we  rushed  in  and  acted 
hastily.  The  time  when  atomic  energy 
is  to  be  competitive  with  oil  and  gas  is 
more  remote  than  we  at  one  time 
thought  It  was.  Will  not  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  agree  to  that? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  a  correct 
statement. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  Is  all  I  am 
saying.  I  have  never  said  that  the 
atomic  energy  program  should  not  have 
been  pursued.  We  should  have  done  it, 
but  we  should  have  given  a  little  higher 
priority  to  some  other  items,  such  as 
urban  renewal.  We  are  driving  urban 
people  mad  by  the  kind  of  traffic  condi- 
tions that  exist  in  the  cities  and  States. 
There  are  other  important  problems 
in  our  society  such  as  crime  and  the 
pollution  of  our  streams.  Stream  pol- 
lution Is  a  national  disgrace.  I  pass  be- 
side the  Potomac  River  and  Rock  Creek 
every  day.  If  the  wind  Is  right,  they 
smell  like  the  sewers  they  are. 

Similar  conditions  exist  all  over  the 
WHintry.  Those  are  conditions  that  I 
tmnk  should  have  priority  over  the  pos- 
sible advantages  of  going  to  the  moon. 
This  is  my  only  point. 
I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
that  some  day  atomic  energy  will  come 
into  its  own. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  it  has  al- 
ready come  into  its  own.  A  moment 
ago.  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonI  mentioned  the  very  large 
Hanford  plant.  We  know  that  that 
plant  was  included  In  an  appropriation 
bill  a  couple  of  times.  It  was  eliminated 
from  the  atomic  energy  bill.  At  that 
time,  people  said,  'If  this  enormous  plant 
is  not  to  be  built,  we  should  not  build 


the  great  laboratory  that  Is  to  be  con- 
structed near  Stanford  University,  in- 
cluding the  accelerator.  Those  moneys 
could  be  used  for  something  else."  The 
Hanford  plant  was  eliminated,  but  we 
did  not  see  5  cents  of  the  money  go  to 
medicine  or  educn^tlon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Large  sums  have 
been  spent  for  medical  research.  That 
has  been  one  of  the  fastest  growing 
fields  of  research.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill)  has  almost  equalled 
the  Senator  from  Washington  I  Mr. 
MagkusonI  in  persuading  Congress  to 
appropriate  money.  The  increase  in 
funds  for  cancer  research  the  past  5 
3rears  has  been  remarkable.  Does  not 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  agree? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  was  paying  the 
Senator  from  Washington  a  compliment. 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.    The  Senator  did 
not  need  to  do  so. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not  need  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Since  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  and  I  started  on  this  pro- 
gram, the  longevity  of  the  American 
people  has  Increased  6  to  8  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  while  they  are  here,  they  are 
any  happier,  even  though  their  lives  have 
been  lengthened? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  They  are  unhappy 
about  some  things.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  would  be  much  more  un- 
happy If  they  thought  they  would  not 
have  those  6  extra  years. 

Speaking  of  percentages,  the  bill  Is 
$1,263  million  under  the  budget  estimate. 
The  biggest  cut  under  the  budget  amount 
is  for  the  Space  Agency.  In  other  words, 
we  have  treated  the  Space  Agency  very 
much  like  the  other  agencies.  No  agency 
will  have  any  increase  in  positions. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  con- 
sidered the  other  agencies,  but  the  sec- 
ond largest  agency  is  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration. By  how  large  a  percent- 
age was  the  Veterans'  budget  Increased 
over  last  year's,  compared  with  NASA's? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration has  a  fixed  budget.  We 
have  provided  $5  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    It  does  not  have 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  By  law,  the  bene- 
fits must  be  paid. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  more  can  be 
paid.  If  Congress  wishes  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  that  a  law 
would  have  to  be  enacted. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  is 
being  done  in  this  instance.  To  what 
other  agency  has  an  Increase  been  given 
that  is  comparable  with  the  increase 
given  to  the  Space  Agency? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Percentagewise? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  in  any  sub- 
stantial amount. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  National 
Science  Foundation  asked  for  a  com- 
parable increase. 

The  increase  made  for  the  Veterans' 
Administration  was  only  for  fixed 
charges. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  dollarwise,  are 
not  those  very  small  increases  over  the 
amounts  in  last  year's  budget? 
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Mr.  MAGNUSON.  This  year  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  appropriation  will 
be  almost  $6  billion. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  What  was  Its  ap- 
propriation last  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Almost  $1  billion 
less.  It  has  increased  almost  $1  billion 
in  this  biU. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.   In  1  year? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes,  because  of  the 
increase  in  the  number  of  veterans  who 
receive  the  benefits  and  the  retirement 
pay. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  not  the  num- 
ber decrease  as  time  goes  by? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  World  War  U  ac- 
counts for  17  mllhon  veterans  who  are 
on  the  rolls.  So  many  of  them  are  still 
alive,  and  I  hope  that  continues  to  be 
the  case,  for  I  am  one  of  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  about  the 
veterans  of  the  First  World  War? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Some  of  them  are 
dying.  But  quite  a  few  of  these  pay- 
ments go  to  Spanish -American  War 
veterans. 

However,  the  point  is  that  the  cut 
made  in  this  item  is  perhaps  the  largest 
cut  made  in  any  appiopriation  item. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  this  item  was 
the  largest  one  to  begin  with. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes:  but  last  year 
we  were  told  that  if  we  continued  this 
program,  it  would  increase  to  this 
extent.  So  I  do  not  think  this  surprises 
us. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  is  deceived;  but  in  the  very  mad 
life  we  lead,  until  substantial  amounts 
of  money  are  required  for  a  program, 
people  do  not  pay  much  attention  to  it. 
I  confess  that  I  may  have  been  preoccu- 
pied with  something  else  last  year,  be- 
cause it  was  an  election  year,  but  I  had 
no  idea  that  there  would  be  a  $20  billion 
or  $30  bilUon  lunar  project,  until  the 
program  was  discussed  again  this  year. 
Now  we  are  told  that  we  are  committed 
to  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  Congress  can 
always  turn  down  the  request. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  asking  that 
there  be  only  a  slowdown,  not  a  turn- 
down. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  this  was  made 
known  to  us  long  ago.  I  have  been  on 
the  Space  Committee  ever  since  it  was 
created;  and  we  always  were  told  that 
if  we  went  ahead  with  this  program,  this 
would  be  the  year  when  the  amount  re- 
quired would  be  this  large. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Did  not  this  pro- 
gram l>ecome  important  only  after  the 
Russian  sputnik  was  launched? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No.  A  Space  Com- 
mittee was  worldng  prior  to  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  mean  the  lunar 
project. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No;  thought  was 
given  to  it  all  along. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  recall 
that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
McGovERN  in  the  chair) .  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  not  the  sit- 
uation at  all.    The  first  work  done  in 


this  field  was  done  by  Dr.  von  Braun 
and  others  on  what  they  called  Project 
World  Series.  If  they  had  been  able  to 
obtain  from  Congress  the  money  they 
then  requested,  we  would  have  been 
from  3  years  to  5  years  ahead  of  the 
Russian  sputnik.  But  Congress  would 
not  provide  the  money  then  requested. 

Furthermore,  the  cost  of  moving  from 
earth  orbit  to  the  moon  is  only  a  rela- 
tively small  one;  perhaps  only  $3  billion 
or  $4  billion  more  will  be  required  for 
the  last  Jump. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  we  have  had 
men  in  orbit.  Do  we  now  have  the  jump 
on  the  Russians? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     No. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Why  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Because  their  most 
recent  development  is  a  very  significant 
one.  I  refer  to  the  fact  that  they  are 
able  to  move  their  space  vehicle  back- 
ward, forward,  up,  and  down.  The  Rus- 
sian woman  who  orbited,  orbited  more 
times  than  the  total  number  of  orbits  by 
all  the  Americans  who  have  orbited. 
That  was  possible  because  she  had  a 
larger  spaceship,  a  better  spaceship,  and 
a  more  maneuverable  spaceship. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  have  not  done 
very  well.  I  think  we  have  done  very 
well ;  and  the  fact  that  we  have  done  very 
well  prompted  Khrushchev  to  propose 
that  the  United  States  and  Russia  work 
together  in  this  field.  But  a  few  days 
later  he  followed  up  that  statement  by 
saying  that  the  Russians  would  proceed 
on  their  own. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  that  the  hope 
is  to  proceed  into  space  a  great  deal 
fariher  by  1964;  and  that  development 
will  involve  the  most  important  space 
project  next  to  the  project  to  reach  the 
moon. 

The  original  program  called  for  $6,700 
million.  The  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
made  them  trim  it  down,  and  they 
trimmed  it  down  to  approximately  $5,700 
million,  as  I  recall — a  very  large  cut. 
Then  the  House  made  another  very  large 
cut.  The  conference  committee  reached 
an  intermediate  figure — but  still  there 
was  a  very  large  cuj,. 

When  this  item  was  considered  by  the 
Independent  OfiBces  Appropriation  Sub- 
committee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  additions  which  were 
made  were  only  for  items  which  we  be- 
lieved absolutely  essential. 

I  have  waU^ed  the  Appropriations 
Committees  work  a  number  of  times,  and 
I  think  our  Appropriations  Committee 
was  as  careful  with  this  item  as  it  could 
possibly  be.  Therefore,  we  did  not  re- 
quest an  exorbitant  amount,  and  I  do 
not  think  an  exorbitant  amount  would 
have  been  allowed  if  we  had  requested 
it. 

I  commend  the  committee,  and  par- 
ticularly the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott],  for  what  I  regard  as  a 
very  sensible  amount  for  the  program. 
I  do  not  believe  the  eunount  the  Senate 
subcommittee  voted  as  an  addition  to 
the  amount  voted  by  the  House  Is  at  all 
exorbitant,  for  It  Is  only  an  additional 
$90  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Perhaps  so.  but 
the  total  for  the  program  to  reach  the 
moon  is  a  very  great  amount. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  say  only  that 
after  the  House  cut  the  amount  very 
substantially,  the  Senate  subcommittee 
added  only  a  very  small  amount,  and 
only  for  specific  purposes.  So  I  do  not 
think  the  Senate  committee  failed  tp 
discharge  its  obligations.  I  think  it  per- 
formed very  well. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  hope  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Mexico  realizes  that  I  am 
not  criticizing  either  him  or  his  commit- 
tee or  the  Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnusonI.  There  is  an  honest  differ- 
ence of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  Impor- 
tance of  this  activity  when  compared 
with  other  activities.  This  is  the  only 
point  I  am  endeavoring  to  make. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  realize  that.  I 
merely  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
that  we  can  easily  say  that  if  we  spend 
less  money  for  this  program,  larger 
amounts  can  be  spent  for  education  or 
for  other  purposes.  However,  we  find 
that  that  does  not  hempen. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  grant  that  prob- 
ably it  would  be  very  difficult  to  spend 
such  additional  amounts  for  education. 
However,  as  I  proceed  I  shall  mention 
many  other  programs  which  I  believe 
are  being  delayed  or  reduced  because  of 
a  desire  to  reduce  expenditures.  For  ex- 
ample, why  is  the  vocational  education 
bill  being  held  up  now? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  assume  that  all 
programs  dealing  with  education  are  be- 
ing held  up  until  we  get  further  along. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  the  reason.  The  problem  is  with 
the  budget.  The  accelerated  public 
works  program  has  done  a  lot  of  good 
for  the  people  of  my  State.  Yet  there  is 
no  more  money  for  it — not  unless  the 
public  worlds  appropriation  bill  is  en- 
acted, and  that  bill  provides  only  an- 
other $45  million  for  it.  We  are  almost 
ashamed  to  mention  the  amounts  we  are 
providing  for  other  programs  and  yet 
look  at  the  amount  we  are  providing  for 
the  send-a-man-to-tiie-moon  program. 
Ten  TVA's  could  be  built  with  the  amount 
being  devoted  to  the  reach-the-moon 
program. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No,  for  I  acc^t  the 
national  goal  the  President  annoimced 
to  Congress,  and  which  Congress  en- 
dorsed. I  do  not  believe  in  marching 
forward  one  day  and  marching  back- 
ward the  next  day.  I  want  to  proceed 
with  the  program  which  has  been  agreed 
upon,  and  for  which  plans  were  made. 
However,  it  is  not  a  $20  billion  program. 
The  part  which  represents  only  sending 
a  man  to  the  moon  involves  less  than  $2 
billion,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Dr.  Seamans. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  However,  that 
testimony  is  difficult  to  understand.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  himself  said 
It  was  almost  impossible  to  segregate 
the  cost  of  getting  a  man  to  the  moon 
from  Dr.  Seamans'  testimony. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  difficult  to  do 
so  because  so  many  of  the  programs  are 
interrelated,  and  involve  space  activities, 
weather  activities,  medical  items,  and 
many  others. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  yield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  been  trying 
to  divert  some  money  from  this  program 
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to  the  program  for  work  In  oceanog- 
raphy. I  have  been  attempting  for  a 
long  time  to  do  that. 

Mr.  PULBRIQHT.  The  oceanography 
program  appeals  to  me  much  more  than 
space. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  succeeded  in 
having  some  funds  diverted  from  the 
man-to-tt^e-moon  project:  but  I  must 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  the  money  thus  diverted  did  not 
find  its  way  into  the  oceanography  pro- 
.  gram.  Actually,  we  know  more  about  the 
back  side  of  the  moon  now  than  we  know 
about  three-quarters  of  the  earth's 
surface. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  think  that  is  a 
disgrace.    I  shall  support  the  Senator. 

Perhaps  this  is  an  accurate  measure 
of  our  national  sense  of  values.  Pew, 
if  any,  questions  are  ever  raised  about 
spending  billions  for  developing  new  and 
more  efficient  ways  to  kill,  but  a  loud 
outcry  is  raised  over  any  effort  to  in- 
crease support  for  research  in  those 
fields  which  are  concerned  with  ways  of 
improving  human  life  and  building  a 
more  rational  and  pefu;eful  world. 

Inevitably,  we  return  to  the  question 
of  priorities.  How  can  we  justify  a  space 
budget  of  over  $5  billion  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  when  so  much  remains  to  be 
done  to  eliminate  unemployment,  to  pro- 
vide adequate  classrooms  and  teachers 
for  America's  young  people,  to  eliminate 
slums  and  urban  blight,  to  clear  our  pol- 
luted streams,  to  expand  our  parks  and 
recreation  areas,  and  to  find  living  space 
and  facilities  for  a  population  increasing 
by  millions  every  year?  The  list  of  social 
challenges  is  seemingly  endless  and  Con- 
gress has  scarcely  begun  to  devise  ade- 
quate programs  to  meet  them,  particu- 
larly in  the  field  of  education.  Until  we 
have  made  significant  progress  toward 
the  solution  of  these  great  problems  of 
our  own  society,  the  expenditure  of  vast 
sums  of  money  on  outer  space  <;an  only 
be  regarded  as  reflecting  a  tragic  dis- 
tortion of  our  national  values  and  pri- 
orities. 

The  most  neglected  area  of  our  na- 
tional life  is  public  education,  and  there 
is  an  extreme  imbalance  in  the  quality  of 
education  between  the  rich  States  and 
the  poor  States.  This  imbalance  is  re- 
flected in  such  statistics  as  the  follow- 
.  ing:  In  1962,  54  percent  of  the  registrants 
T^  for  the  draft  in  South  Carolina  failed 
the  mental  test,  compared  with  a  4 -per- 
cent failure  rate  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington. In  Louisiana,  21  percent  of  the 
adult  population  have  less  than  5  years 
of  schooling  compared  with  only  a  3- 
p>ercent  rate  in  Iowa.  In  my  own  State. 
as  another  example,  only  29  percent  of 
adults  have  finished  high  school  com- 
pared with  56  percent  in  Utah.  The  root 
of  the  problem  is  the  disparity  in  annual 
per  pupil  expenditures — for  example, 
$645  in  New  York  compared  with  $255 
in  Alabama.  There  is  little  hope  that 
these  great  gaps  can  be  eliminated  with- 
out substantial  help  from  the  Federal 
Government.  And  there  is  Uttle  hope 
that  such  help  will  be  forthcoming  un- 
less we  divert  resources  from  such  costly 
and  marginal  projects  as  the  program  for 
landing  on  the  moon  before  1970. 

Recently  the  Senate  passed  a  badly 
needed,  long-delayed  bill  to  expand  the 


Federal  Government's  contribution  to 
vocational  education.  The  Senate  bill 
provided  only  $173  million  for  this  pro- 
gram. By  comparison,  each  of  the  big 
boosters  that  will  be  used  m  the  manned 
lunar  program  will  cost  approximately 
$150  million.  The  vocational  education 
bill  is  apparently  in  deep  trouble  because 
of  a  dispute  between  the  Senate  and 
House  conferees  over  the  distribution 
formula,  and  it  may  never  come  out  of 
the  conference  committee.  It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  the  Congress 
can  justify  spending  $150  million  for  one 
fleeting  probe  into  space  and  have  such 
great  difficulty  in  agreeing  on  a  compa- 
rable amount  for  a  full  year's  support  of 
vocational  education  on  a  national  scale. 

The  Senate  has  passed  a  Federal  aid 
to  education  bUl  four  times  since  World 
War  n.  Yet  Congress  Is  probably  less 
inclined  to  enact  a  general  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  now  than  It  was  when  the  flrst 
bill  passed  some  15  years  ago.  The  ad- 
ministration's request  for  a  program  of 
$1.5  billion  over  4  years  apparently  has 
no  chance  for  passage  in  the  foreseeable 
future  although  the  total  requested  for 
4  years  of  aid  to  improve  schools  amounts 
to  less  than  half  of  the  cost  of  the 
manned  space  program  this  1  year.  I 
might  point  out  that  the  appropriation 
in  this  bill  for  NASA  Is  more  than  the 
total  spent  for  all  public  colleges  and  uni- 
versities last  year.  When  we  have 
reached  the  point  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  spending  as  much  for  a  space 
adventvu"e,  ostensibly  to  enhance  na- 
tional prestige,  as  is  spent  for  all  of  our 
public  colleges  and  universities.  It  Is 
clearly  time  for  the  Congress  to  do  some 
very  serious  thinking  about  our  national 
scale  of  values. 

For  another  comparison,  Senators 
should  note  that  the  entire  natural  re^ 
sources  program  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment this  year  calls  for  an  expenditure 
of  $2.6  billion.  This  sum  represents  the 
total  annual  investment  of  the  Federal 
Government  for  parks,  forests,  dams, 
power  facilities,  drainage  and  irrigation 
projects,  and  all  other  switlvitles  to  con- 
serve and  to  develop  the  Nation's  natural 
resources.  All  of  these  projects  will  yield 
public  benefits  for  many  years  to  come. 
Their  projected  cost  Is  a  billion  dollars 
less  than  the  amount  authorized  for  the 
manned  space  program  in  this  fiscal  year 
and  $2  billion  less  than  the  amount  that 
will  be  appropriated  for  NASA  even  If 
my  amendment  for  reductions  is  adopted. 

Consider  the  following  hypothetical 
examples:  If  the  maimed  space  program 
were  eliminated,  we  could  easily  add  the 
$970  million  water  project  advocated  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  to  the 
budget  for  natural  resources  this  year, 
pay  for  the  entire  package  and  still  have 
some  money  left  over.  And  only  one- 
third  of  the  amoimt  authorized  this  year 
for  the  manned  space  program  would 
fully  defray  the  costs  of  the  24-year.  $1.2 
billion  program  to  develop  the  Arkansas 
River  for  power,  flood  control,  naviga- 
tion, and  recreation. 

Senators  might  contrast  the  $5.19  bil- 
lion requested  this  year  for  space  explo- 
ration with  the  meager  support  given 
Federal  activities  to  make  our  communi- 
ties cleaner  and  more  healthful  places  in 


which  to  live.  Urban  renewal  projects 
which  are  cleaning  up  slums  and  blighted 
areas  in  communities  throughout  the 
Nation  are  budgeted  for  less  than  $300 
million  this  year.  The  program  to  assist 
in  providing  decent  housing  for  low-in- 
come families  in  hundreds  of  cities  and 
towns  is  supported  at  $205  million.  Fed- 
eral grants  to  aid  in  construction  of  com- 
munity sewerage  facilities  to  clean  up 
our  polluted  rivers  and  streams  will  be 
flnanced  at  a  level  of  $90  million.  Each 
year  billions  of  gallons  of  unusable  water 
flows  through  the  rivers  and  streams  of 
communities  suffering  from  severe  water 
shortages.  Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital 
we  have  a  river  so  polluted  it  offends  the 
nose  and  the  eyes.  Its  water  is  not  fit  for 
swimming,  fishing,  or  drinking.  There  is 
Indeed  something  very  wrong,  it  seems 
to  me.  when  the  Congress  refuses  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  cope  with  these  problems 
but  is  apparently  vs-illing  and  eager  to 
provide  $20  billion  or  more  to  send  a  man 
to  the  moon. 

I  do  not  contend  that  funds  saved  by 
reductions  in  the  space  program  can  be 
diverted  directly  to  education  or  other 
neglected  projects  where  greater  effort 
is  needed.  I  do  believe,  however,  that  the 
adoption  of  my  amendment  would  make 
it  easier  and  more  practical  for  Coiigress 
to  give  serious  attention  to  some  of  the 
pressing  domestic  problems  to  which  I 
have  referred.  The  minimum  result  of  a 
reduction  of  $519  million  in  the  NASA 
appropriation  and  of  a  decision  to  aban- 
don the  goal  of  reaching  the  moon  by  the 
end  of  this  decade  would  be  to  ease  the 
fiscal  situation  to  the  point  where 
chances  for  enactmg  needed  domestic 
legislation  should  be  significantly  im- 
proved. The  Senate  has  passed  a  num- 
ber of  measures  this  year — such  as  the 
ARA  extension,  mass  transit,  vocational 
education,  and  Youth  Conservation 
Corps  bills — which  are  now  being  held  up 
in  the  other  body  obviously  for  budgetary 
reasons.  If  the  space  program  were  cut 
back  a  billion  dollars  below  the  original 
budget  request,  as  I  propose,  and  the 
Congress  were  to  make  it  clear  that  the 
program  was  to  be  continued  on  some- 
thing less  than  a  crash  basis,  with  con- 
sequent decreases  in  annual  fimding  re- 
quirements, many  Members  in  the  House 
now  opposed  to  the  Senate  bills  might 
be  willing  to  reconsider  their  opp>06ition 
to  this  important  domestic  legislation. 

In  refiecting  on  the  crash  program  to 
reach  the  moon  and  the  irrational  pri- 
orities of  public  policy  which  it  involves, 
I  am  reminded  of  the  passage  in  Jona- 
than Swift's  "Gulliver's  Travels"  in 
which  the  author  visits  the  Academy  of 
Projectors  in  Lagado.  The  academy  is 
an  institution  in  which  scientists  engage 
in  studies  and  experiments  of  briUlant 
mventlveness.  which,  however,  are  gro- 
tesquely irrelevant  to  the  needs  of  the 
destitute  society  In  which  they  live.  One 
scientist  is  engaged  in  a  project  for  ex- 
tracting sunbeams  out  of  cucumbers,  to 
be  put  in  hermetically  sealed  vials  and 
let  out  to  warm  the  air  in  raw  and  rainy 
summers.  Another  has  devised  a  meth- 
od for  building  houses  from  the  roof 
downward  to  the  foundations  and  an- 
other has  invented  a  contrivance  by 
which  the  most  ignorant  person  would 
be  able  to  write  books  on  philosophy. 
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poetry,  politics,  law,  mathematics,  and 
theology  without  having  to  study. 

The  Academy  of  Lagado,  and  others 
like  it,  the  author  explains,  had  become 
great  centers  of  scientific  progress  and 
invention.  TTie  only  drawback  of  the 
great  preoccupation  with  science.  Swift 
points  out,  is  th^jt  in  the  meantime,  the 
whole  country  l|e^  in  waste,  the  houses 
are  In  ruins,  and  the  people  are  without 
food  and  clothes.  But  far  from  being 
discouraged,  the  people  are  enormously 
enthusiastic  about  the  academies  and 
their  work  and  the  few  troglodytes  who 
persist  in  living  in  neat  houses  and 
raising  edible  crops  are  looked  on  with 
contempt  as  enemiei  of  art.  who  pre- 
ferred their  own  ease  and  comfort  to  the 
general  improvement  of  the  country. 

In  closing,  I  assure  my  colleagues  that 
It  Is  neither  the  purpose  of  my  amend- 
ment, nor  my  personal  desire,  to  elimi- 
nate the  manned  lunar  program.  My 
purpose  in  offering  this  amendment  is  to 
place  the  space  program  in  some  per- 
spective in  relation  to  long -neglected  do- 
mestic needs.  The  exploraticm  of  outer 
space.  Including  the  larxiing  of  Ameri- 
cans on  the  moon,  is  a  worthy  and  in- 
spiring objective  whether  or  not  it  is  pur- 
sued in  competition  with  the  Russians. 
But  so  long  as  millions  of  Americans  are 
deprived  of  employment  and  adeqiiate 
education,  of  material  needs,  and  the 
opportunity  for  personal  fulfillment,  the 
exploration  of  space  oaimoi  be  more  than 
a  secondary  and  long-term  objective. 
Our  flrst  responsibility  is  to  our  own 
people,  whose  character  and  well-being 
are  the  ultimate  source  of  national 
strength  and  the  ultimate  concern  of  a 
free  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  wish  to  commend  to 
my  colleagues  an  article  that  appeared 
in  the  November  issue  of  Fortune  maga- 
zine written  by  Richard  Austin  Smith 
and  called  "Now  It's  an  Agonising  Re- 
appraisal of  the  Moon  Race."  In  this 
article.  Mr.  Smith  examines  the  various 
factors  involved  in  the  moon  landing 
project  and  urges  that  the  crash  pro- 
gram be  abandoned  in  favor  of  a  loog- 
term  program  to  develop  a  broad  capa- 
bility in  space.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  Mr.  Smith's  article  may  be  printed 
in  the  RxcoRD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoed 
as  follows: 

Now  It's  am  Aomnznto  Rbappsaisal  or  trb 
ICooN  Rao 

(By  Richard  Austin  Smith) 
(NoTS. — Two  aod  •  half  years  after  tiie 
PrMident  coDunltt«d  the  United  States  to 
getting  there  before  the  Buaalans,  serious 
doxibti  about  the  burdens  of  a  crash  program 
are  plaguing  science,  Industry,  and  NAJSA. 
A  drastic  change  of  pace  may  be  coming. 
James  Webb  and  Congress  seem  to  be  In- 
creasingly far  apart  on  the  need  for  an 
eventual  $30  to  MO  billion  to  finance 
the  moon  race.  But  are  they  really?  Webb, 
the  NASA  Administrator,  exposes  congres- 
sional budget  cuts  but  appears  to  yearn  for 
the  more  orderly,  broadly  based  program  of 
the  old  days.  He  Is  too  good  a  bureaucrat  (o 
argue  publicly  with  the  President,  but  was 
quick,  to  point  out  %o  Congress  that  Ken- 
nedy bad  already  be^un  to  soft-pedal  the 
"moon  flr*t"  ffoaL) 

It  Is  probably  too  much  to  say.  as  some  of 
NASA'S  more  panicky  pai^lsans  have,  that 


the  whole  n.S.  space  program  now  stands  in 
mortal  perU.  The  $600  million  that  Cc»i- 
grees  has  so  far  whacked  out  of  NASA's  $5.7 
bllUon  budget  request  seems  intended  to 
put  the  portly  giant  on  ccxubat  rations,  not 
a  starvation  diet.  Capitol  Hill's  tougher, 
more  criUcal  attitude  toward  NASA  apjiears 
confined  to  counting  the  cost  of  oui  achiev- 
ing preeminence  in  space  rather  than  chal- 
lenging the  aspiration.  A  halt  has  simply 
been  caUed  to  Issuing  the  agency  any  further 
blank  checks  and  this  in  turn  ends  Con- 
grees  Indulgent  custom,  begim  in  1961.  of 
encouraging  NASA  to  double  Its  budget 
every  year.  Nevertheless,  NASA  and  the 
space  program  have  reached  a  critical  stage 
in  their  evolution;  the  next  2  years  could 
very  well  see  a  realinraoent  and  reevaluation 
as  sweeping  as  that  which  rocked  NASA  a 
Utile  over  2  years  ago  when  President  Ken- 
nedy suddenly  oonunitted  the  Nation  to  a 
$30  to  $40  billion  program  of  beating  the 
Russians  to  the  nvoon. 

This  time,  as  before,  the  moon  race  lies  at 
the  heart  of  the  reevaluation  and  this  tUxM 
the  Preeident  again  i4>pear8  as  a  prime  mover 
in  bringing  about  the  reappraisal.  By  acci- 
dent or  design,  he  clearly  signaled  a  change 
in  pace  in  his  United  Nations  speech  in- 
viting the  Ruasiaas  to  make  manned  ex- 
ploration of  the  moon  a  )olnt  venture  in- 
stead of  a  competition.  True,  the  UK.  pro- 
posal had  all  the  earmarks  of  a  trial  balloon 
hurriedly  inflated  at  the  11th  hour  to  make 
a  headline.  But  those  who  knew  what  had 
been  going  on  in  the  Itmar  program  found 
strong  support  for  their  view  that  reap- 
praisal was  now  inevitable.  So  astonishing 
an  invitation  from  the  man  who  had  started 
the  race  in  the  first  place  implied  at  least  a 
new  Washington  view  about  the  urgency  of 
winning. 

The  fact  la  the  President  has  been  keenly 
aware  of  growing  skepticism  in  many 
quarters.  Among  scientists  the  initial  en- 
chantment has  faded  before  the  mounting 
ooets  and  the  fear  ot  heavy  drain  on  other 
fields  of  scientific  endeavor.  L>ess  and  leas 
Ls  heard  of  the  military  urgency  of  exploring 
and  "conqiierlng"  th*  moon;  an  seoood 
thought  even  the  Air  Force  has  decided  its 
interests  Ue  more  in  "inner-space"  capabU- 
Ity  (up  to  600  miles)  than  in  the  moon. 
Kven  some  ot  those  who  put  enormous  em- 
phasis on  being  first  to  the  moon  for  reasons 
of  national  prestige  are  beginning  to  ques- 
tion whether  an  orderly  development  of 
•pace  capability  is  being  sacrificed  just  to 
acdileve  a  prestige  victory. 

To  be  sure,  the  space  race  still  haa  plenty 
ot  powerful  adherents.  OongreaslcHial  sup- 
port has  been  fortified  by  the  Judicious 
spreading  ot  ApoUo  contracts  among  oon- 
gr^fi^nn^i  districts:  many  dtlaens  still  want 
to  beat  the  Russians  to  ths  aaoon  at  any 
cost;  some  scientists  retain  an  almost  mys- 
tical attachment  to  ApoUo  as  a  stimulataig 
(duOlenge  and  the  greatest  of  adventures. 
And  the  race  idea  might  regain  powerful 
support  overnight  should  the  RuBslans  pull 
off  another  space  speetM;ular.  But  even  so, 
the  problems  of  the  moon  race  as  now  eon- 
oelved  are  of  the  kind  that  wUl  progressively 
worsen. 

The  troulrie  stems  from  ths  simple  fact  that 
the  Apc^lo  program  as  a  race  is  a  far  different 
undertaking  from  ApoUo  pursued  at  a  rea- 
sonable pace.  The  race  tln^etable  calls  for 
bringing  it  to  a  culmination  In  1967  or  1068 
instead  of  sometime  in  the  seventies,  as 
NASA  orlglnaUy  planned;  this  speedup  has 
li^reased  the  cost  by  around  $8  blUioii.  The 
drain  on  scientific  manpower  has  gone  up 
oommensurately:  the  original  time  schedule 
enviBioned  recruitment  of  personnel  through 
an  expanded  educational  program,  while  the 
race  schedule  demands  a  rising  percentage 
of  scientific  and  technological  talent  in  the 
pool  today.  Moreover,  the  preeminence 
given  ApoUo  has  made  it  virtuaUy  impossible 
for  NASA  to  achieve  onlerly  progress  in  other 


lines  of  m>ace  endeavor.  Such  a  balanced 
approach  has  to  give  way  as  Apollo  gets  the 
best  men,  the  highest  priorities,  and  the  bulk 
of  the  money.  Apollo  has  become,  not  sur- 
prisingly, the  taU  that  wags  the  dog. 

Nobody  is  more  aware  of  the  possibility  of 
a  drastic  reallnement  In  space  than  NASA 
Administrator  James  Webb  hinaself .  Though 
Webb  is  a  eonsummate  high-level  operator 
and  takes  his  breaks  as  they  come,  he  is,  at 
the  same  time,  one  of  Washington's  more 
experienced  administrators,  which  means 
that  he  has  learned  to  be  cautious.  He  has 
always  seen  the  practical  wisdom  of  a  bal- 
anced, orderly  program.  His  enormous  man- 
agement problems  would  be  reason  enough. 
Even  before  the  advent  of  ApoUo  he  had  been 
hard  pressed  handling  an  agency  that  was  at 
best  a  loose  ooUection  of  research  oentera— 
Ames,  Lewis,  Langley.  Edwards — ^plus  one  de- 
velopment center.  Hiuitsville.  Huntsville 
had  been  Inherited  from  the  Army,  which  in 
the  poetsputnik  era  was  accustomed  to  let- 
ting Director  Wernher  von  Braun  write  his 
own  ticket.  The  research  centers  had  been 
inherited  from  the  old  NACA,  perhaps  the 
most  loosely  run  organization  In  the  Oov- 
emment.  But  tough  as  things  were  in  the 
early  days  of  NASA,  the  saddling  of  thU 
shaky  management  structure  with  the  moon 
race  seemed  to  magnify  every  problem.  The 
agency  virtually  exploded.  Its  $915  million 
budget  for  fiscal  1961  shot  up  to  $1.8  blUlon 
in  fiscal  1962.  more  than  doubled  again  la 
1963  ($3.7  billion) ;  personnel  Increased  from 
the  17,600  people  of  1961  to  28.600  in  1963. 

Webb  established  the  Office  of  M*""*^ 
Space  Flight  with  responsibility  for  the 
Apollo  project  and  tried  to  bring  the  major 
centers  under  control,  but  the  best  he  could 
work  out  was  a  kind  of  infc»inal  council. 
The  centers,  which  had  always  had  consider- 
able autonomy,  helped  themselves  to  more 
of  it,  using  the  pressure  of  the  race  to  Justi- 
fy their  doing  pretty  much  as  they  pleased. 
The  Office  of  Maimed  Space  Flight  itself 
rapidly  became  an  overbalancing  eleoMnt  of 
the  organization  (claiming  60  percent  of 
NASA's  1963  and  1964  budget  and  getting 
90  percent  of  all  the  publicity) .  with  Its  own 
separate  Washlngtofn  oOcea  and  a  director 
rivaling  the  AdmlnirtrstcM-  in  importance. 

To  be  sure,  Webb  is  wen  aware  that  the 
idea  of  beating  the  Russians  at  anything 
has  great  utility  In  loosening  up  the  con- 
gressional purse  strings — and  he  has  made 
the  most  of  this.  The  United  States,  he 
admonished  a  congressional  ooounlttes  early 
this  year,  could  not  hope  to  get  to  the  moon 
In  this  decade  If  NASA's  requested  $5.7  Ul- 
Ilon  budget  for  1964  was  asriously  cut.  Tei, 
8<Nnewhat  ambivalently — and  mucQi  to  tb» 
exasperation  of  those  In  direct  ehacge  of 
Apollo — he  went  out  of  his  way  to  point  oat 
that  the  United  States  was  no  longer  trying 
to  be  flrst  to  the  naoon.  In  a  meet  remark- 
able statement  this  March  he  told  the  Con- 
gress, In  essence,  that  It  should  take  Its  cxie 
from  what  the  President  had  not  said  in  an 
important  speech  on  our  space  effort  the 
previous  fall.  "The  President."  Webb  empha- 
stEed,  "did  not  say  that  otir  national  goal 
Is  that  of  landing  the  first  man  on  the  moon 
or  for  that  matter  of  being  flrst  with  respect 
to  any  single  achievement  In  q;>ace.  We 
have  done  many  things  flrst  and  we  win  do 
many  other  things  flnt  including,  we  hope, 
sending  the  first  ^c^orers  to  the  moon,  but 
this  is  not  the  objective  the  President  stated. 
Rather  he  forcefully  declared  our  detwmlaa- 
tion  to  attain  'a  position  of  preeminence'  t& 
space  and  to  'become  the  wcx-ldt  leading 
space-faring  Nation.'  "  Was  Webb  even  then 
signaling  an  end  to  the  moon  race  In  favor 
of  something  eloquently  If  vaguely  described 
as  "space-faring"? 

THS  COSMOHAUT  AND  THB  BAT  OT  rtB* 

To  keep  $lie  ennent  reappraisal  la  per- 
spective, it  U  worth  retnembeiing  that  even 
as  late  as  January  IMl  a  moon  shot  was  not 
NASA's   primary  objeetlvr.    tt  was  instead 
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a  goal  toward  which  the  agency  would  Judl- 
clouBlj  move  aa  Its  knowledge  of  space  de- 
veloped through  more  fundamental  pro- 
grama.  Thoee  programs  were  described  by 
the  NASA  Administrator  at  the  time  as  be- 
ing: (1)  The  early  application  of  earth  satel- 
lites to  practical  uses.  (2)  the  study  of  the 
space  environment  and  celestial  bodies  to 
gain  specific  knowledge.  (3)  the  determina- 
tion of  man's  capacity  to  function  iise- 
fully  In  space,  In  order  to  open  the  way  to 
manned  exploration  of  space,  the  moon,  and 
the  planets.  What  had  changed  all  this, 
of  course,  were  the  events  of  April  1961.  On 
the  13th,  the  Russians  won  a  second  epochal 
triumph  In  space,  cosmonaut  Yuri  Oagarln 
becoming  the  first  human  being  to  orbit  the 
earth.  On  the  19th.  U.S.  prestige  suffered 
a  humiliating  setback  when  the  invasion  of 
Cuba  ended  In  disaster  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs. 

An  aroused  President  had  then  asked 
NASA  what  we  could  possibly  do  to  surpass 
the  Russians  In  space.  It  was  not  an  easy 
question  to  answer.  The  demonstrated 
Soviet  superiority  In  booster  power  fore- 
doomed our  chances  of  beating  them  In  any 
middle-range  achievements  such  as^a  manned 
space  station  or  a  manned  circumnavi- 
gation of  the  moon;  the  United  States,  NASA 
reasoned,  would  have  to  pick  a  goal  that  was 
so  far  in  the  futiire  as  to  diminish  the  im- 
portance of  the  present  Russian  advantage. 
After  a  month  of  feverlah  pencil  work  within 
NASA  and  soulsearchlng  within  the  White 
House's  Space  Council,  it  was  Anally  decided 
that  a  crash  program  of  manned  lunar  ex- 
ploration; using  specially  developed  boosters, 
the  Sa turns,  was  the  earliest  venture  on 
which  the  United  States  could  reasonably 
hope  to  come  out  ahead.  The  point  to  be 
noted,  in  the  light  of  reappraisal,  is  that 
the  moon  race  was  chosen  not  because  the 
moon  itself  had  a  special  value  but  because  a 
moon  landing — out  of  several  other  ventures 
■erlovialy  considered — offered  the  first  im- 
portant space  victory  the  United  States 
could  hope  for. 

On  May  25,  1961,  Kennedy  officially 
launched  the  moon  race  in  his  special  mes- 
sage on  wgent  national  needs.  We  were 
confronted,  he  said,  by  the  need  to  embark 
on  "a  great  new  enterprise  *  *  *  to  take  a 
dearly  leading  role  in  space  achievement." 
and  the  heart  of  the  enterprise  was  landing 
a  man  on  the  moon  and  returning  him  safely 
to  earth  "before  this  decade  Is  out."  Prom 
then  on.  Project  Apollo  was  a  reality.  The 
eomUnation  of  national  prestige,  scintillat- 
ing new  horizons,  and  pork  In  the  sky  pushed 
th«  venture  through  Congress  with  unex- 
ampled speed.  By  Jxily  20,  with  hardly  a  dls- 
■entlng  vote,  Congress  authorized  a  space 
budget  00  percent  bigger  than  Bsenhower's 
Janiuuy  request.  Kennedy's  moon  race  be- 
came a  national  goal  with  a  DX  (top) 
priority. 

The  effect  of  this  decision  on  NASA  Is 
without  a  parallel  in  Government  since  the 
crises  of  the  great  depression.  Even  in  war— 
the  f3-blllion  Manhattan  Project  comes  most 
readily  to  mind — NAAA's  ordeal  would  have 
been  virtually  without  peer  as  an  organiza- 
tional conrulslon.  Its  Job  was  to  take  a 
project  on  which  feasibility  studies  had  been 
completed  only  the  week  befcve  Kennedy's 
speech  and  proceed  to  major  hardware  de- 
velopment at  top  speed. 

Who^  new  facilities  had  to  be  planned, 
built,  and  staffed,  existing  programs  such  as 
lferc\iry  had  to  be  revamped  to  speed  Apollo, 
new  intermediate  programs  like  Oeminl  (the 
two-man  space  capsvile)  had  to  be  Initiated, 
and  hundreds  of  other  projects  that  should 
have  been  done  sequentially  had  to  be  done 
concurrently  because  of  the  tremendoiis 
pressures  of  time — e.g.,  the  program  for  un- 
manned exploration  of  the  moon,  previously 
Intended  to  precede  manned  exploration  by 
6  or  6  years,  went  forward  almost  hand  In 
hand  with  the  development  of  the  hardware 
for  manned  lunar  capability.    By  the  same 


token  NASA's  methodical  examination  o< 
alternate  avenues  of  development  had  to  be 
sacrificed  to  the  demands  of  the  time  sched- 
ule. Principal  case  in  point:  because  the  big 
liquid-fueled  rockets  had  been  under  devel- 
opment for  4  years  at  HuntsvUle,  they  offered 
a  greater  prospect  of  successful  performance 
than  giant  solid-fueled  boosters,  so  the  moon 
shot  was  built  around  them — though  the 
military  interest  lay  In  easily  stored,  instant- 
ly ready  solids.  Some  hint  of  the  breakneck 
speed  U  reflected  In  the  fact  that  •630  mil- 
lion worth  of  contracts  were  signed  in  the  6 
months  following  Kennedy's  speech.  $921 
million  more  in  the  next  6  months. 

All  this  made  trouble  enough,  but  NASA's 
Apollo  problems  were  compounded  by  an 
additional  handicap:  while  it  was  hiring 
hordes  of  new  people  and  letting  hundreds 
of  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  contracts,  the 
agency  still  had  to  operate  in  the  dark. 
NASA  had  only  the  most  general  notion  of 
how  it  would  get  to  the  moon  or  what  would 
be  found  there.  Was  a  direct  aacent  to  the 
moon  and  a  "soft"  landing  there  the  best 
method?  Or  should  two  vehicles  be  put  Into 
earth  orbit  and  the  moon  capsule  launched 
from  them?  Or  should  the  lunar  craft  go 
into  temporary  orbit  around  the  moon  and 
put  off  a  capsule  that  could  land,  then  ren- 
dezvous later  with  the  space  ship  for  a 
return  to  earth?  Waa  the  lunar  surface  a 
sea  of  electrostatically  charged  dust  that 
might  engulf  the  capsule,  was  it  a  collapsible 
crust,  or  one  continually  riddled  by  "shrap- 
nel" frcMn  ricocheting  meteorites? 
^  Lacking  the  time  to  find  out  because  of 
the  frantic  speedup.  NASA  made  time  the 
governing  consideration  and  proceeded  ac- 
cordingly. North  American  was  awarded  the 
prime  contract  for  Apollo  ($400  million)  In 
November  1961,  without  even  knowing  what 
mode  would  be  choeen  for  going  to  the  moon. 
When  the  lunar-orblt-and-rendezvous  meth- 
od was  finally  decided  upon  almost  a  year 
later  (it  was  the  quickest),  the  budgeted 
amount  for  that  contract  had  to  be  Increased 
200  percent  ($1.2  billion).  Even  as  late  as 
this  year  Onunman  Aircraft  was  awarded  a 
$390-mllllon  contract  to  design  the  lunar 
landing  module  without  having  the  foggiest 
notion  what  kind  of  surface  It  would  be 
required  to  land  on;  the  hurry-up  Ranger 
probes,  five  so  far.  have  all  failed  to  bring 
back  this  essential  infonnatlon. 

Despite  the  abeurdltlea  and  inequities  of 
this  situation,  things  were  going  fine,  so 
far  as  the  public  or  the  average  Congressnutn 
could  see,  because  of  the  momentiun  gener- 
ated by  the  old  program.  Navigation  and 
conununicatlon  via  American  satellites  were 
thrilling  the  world.  The  secrets  of  the 
weather  were  being  unfolded  every  day  by  the 
Tiros  meteorological  satellites.  The  Menrury 
program  was  a  whole  series  of  splendid  ac- 
complishments— four  men  into  orbit,  four 
successful  missions.  Tet  at  the  very  time 
the  national  enthuaiasm  for  space  was  at  its 
height,  in  the  months  following  Col.  John 
Glenn's  flight,  a  secret  reappraisal  was  ac- 
tually going  on — and  going  on  In  NASA 
Itaelf. 

The  affair  surfaced  in  a  climatic  battle 
between  Webb  and  Bralnerd  Holmes,  then 
Director  of  lilanned  Space  Plight.  The  two 
had  been  personally  at  odds  for  some  time — 
Webb  wanting  to  stay  "top  dog"  In  NASA  and 
Holmes  aspiring  to  that  spot — but  the  strug- 
gle centered  on  a  $400  million  supplemental 
appropriation  Holmes  wanted  to  help  speed 
up  the  slipping  Gemini  and  Apollo  programs. 
Thus  the  question  at  Issue  was  really  the 
I>ace  of  the  lunar  race.  Holmes  maintains 
Webb  had  assured  him  early  In  1962  that 
he  would  put  in  for  the  $400  million.  Webb 
declares  he  never  made  any  such  commit- 
ment. Another  member  of  NASA's  top  brass 
describes  the  contretemps  as  simply  "a  case 
where  Bralnerd  Holmes  had  to  learn  that 
the  public  expressions  of  the  President  did 
not  mean  a  blank  check.    He  took  It  to  mean 


encouraging    the   contractors   to    go   ahead 
faster." 

In  any  event,  when  August  rolled  around, 
Webb  refused  to  authorize  the  (400  million 
supplemental  and  Holmes  found  himself  in 
an  unpleasant  situation.  With  Apollo's  DX 
priority  and  t>eatlng  the  Russians  always  in 
mind,  he  had  urged  the  contractors  to  go 
for  broke;  they  had  put  on  more  people  and 
he  had  stepped  up  the  spending  rate.  Now 
without  the  supplemental  there  would  not 
be  sufficient  funds  to  maintain  the  pace  and 
the  contractors  would  have  to  cut  back. 
Cutbacks,  of  covu'se.  mean  layoffs  and  layoffs 
set  political  wires  to  humming.  So  a  month 
later,  in  September,  the  issue  of  the  sup- 
plemental came  before  the  President. 

Kennedy  had  practically  invited  Holmes 
to  ask  for  the  extra  funds  during  his  tour 
of  the  space  centers  earlier  that  month, 
according  to  one  Congressnum.  by  asking 
directly  if  there  were  any  place  money  could 
be  put  to  speed  up  Apollo.  But  when  the 
matter  of  Apollo's  pace  landed  on  his  desk 
as  an  issue,  he  decided  It  was  worth  recon- 
sideration. Webb  was  dead  set  against 
granting  the  extra  funds  and  made  plain 
his  disagreement  over  the  importance  and 
priority  given  the  manned  space  program. 
A  White  House  poll  of  key  space  people  on 
Capitol  Hill,  including  the  late  Senator  Rob- 
ert S.  Kerr,  Chairman  George  Mu.lex,  of  the 
House's  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee, 
and  Chairman  Olin  ("Tioxb")  Teague,  of 
the  House  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space, 
disclosed  them  to  be  as  sharply  split  as 
Webb  and  Holmes.  The  request  was  quietly 
shelved.  The  President,  patently,  was  hav- 
ing some  second  thoughts  too.  The  extent 
of  Kennedy's  subsequent  reservations  about 
the  pace  of  the  moon  race  can  bt  read  In 
the  fact  that  In  June  1963,  when  k  recru- 
descence of  the  Holmes-Webb  split  gave  him 
another  opportunity  to  back  an  Impatient 
Holmes  or  a  clrc\imspect  Webb,  he  went 
along  with  Webb — and  Holmes  returned  to 
private  industry. 

THE    CASE    AGAINST    THB    KACS 

What  had  no  doubt  Impressed  the  Presi- 
dent were  growing  signs  of  disenchantment 
with  the  moon  race  both  inside  and  outside 
the  NASA  enclave.  It  was  no  secret  in  Wash- 
ington that  the  White  House  science  adviser. 
Jerome  Wlesner.  has  been  Increasingly  crit- 
ical of  Apollo,  and  Wlesner  reflected  a  grow- 
ing and  important  sector  of  the  sclentlflc 
community.  New  Mexico's  Senator  Clinton 
ANDzasoN  tCK^  note  of  the  situation  last 
June  by  convening  his  Coounittee  on  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  to  hear  what  a 
dozen  scientists  had  to  say  about  space  goals. 
To  a  certain  extent  the  disenchantment  was 
a  predictable  reaction  to  the  Initial  moon- 
race  "sell."  to  a  certain  extent  It  represented 
a  victory  for  the  unpersuaded  who  had  never 
liked  space  much  anyway,  but  principally  It 
could  b«  explained  as  the  kind  of  second 
thought  that  was  bound  to  come. 

The  attack  on  the  sclentlflc  value  of  the 
race  has  occurred  at  three  levels.  On  the 
first  level  are  thoee  unpersuaded  sclenttsu 
who  believe  that  the  investment  of  money 
and  talent  in  Apollo  is  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  foreseeable  benefits.  If  weighed  against 
what  those  resources  might  accomplish  In 
other  fields.  The  most  effective  spokesman 
for  this  school  Is  Dr.  Warren  Weaver,  vice 
president  of  the  Alfred  P.  Sloan  Foundation, 
who  has  a  lively  concern  about  some  of  the 
things  that  might  be  done  with  the  $20 
to  $40  billion  of  the  moon  race.  With 
$30  billion,  he  wrote  In  the  Bulletin  of  the 
Atomic  Scientists,  "we  could  give  a  10-percent 
raise  In  salary,  over  a  10-year  period,  to 
every  teacher  In  the  United  States  from 
kindergarten  through  universities  (about 
$9.8  bllUon):  give  $10  mlUlon  each  to  200 
of  the  best  smaller  colleges  ($2  billion): 
finance  7-year  fellowships  ( freshman  through 
PhD.)    at   $4,000   per   person    per   year    for 
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50,000  new  aclentlsts  and  engineers  ($1.4 
billion) ;  contribute  $300  million  each  toward 
the  creation  of  10  new  medical  schools  i$2 
billion);  build  and  larf^Iy  endow  complete 
univeraltlea  with  medical,  engineering,  and 
agricultural  faculties  for  *  *  *  58  of  the  na- 
tions which  have  been  added  to  the  United 
Nations  alnc*  Its  original  founding  ($13.2 
billion);  create  S  more  permanent  Rocke- 
feller PbundaUons  ($1.8  bUllon);  and  stUl 
have  $100  million  left  over  to  popularize 
science." 

THS    THRKAT    TO    THX    SATKIXTrXS 

The  second  level  of  attack  on  Apollo  comes 
from  scientists  who  are  enthusiastic  about 
a  major  exploratory  effort  in  space  but  fear 
that  Apollo  and  other  man-in-space  pro- 
grams wUl  swallow  all  the  funds  from  the 
really  Important  scientific  programs,  those 
that  can  be  effectively  accomplished  with 
Instruments.  These  minimally  financed  un- 
manned space  flights  have  contributed  by 
far  and  away  the  bulk  of  the  sclentlflc  in- 
formation obtained  to  date.  The  dlacovery 
of  the  Van  Allen  Beiu,  universally  regarded 
as  the  outstanding  accomplishment  of  the 
space  age,  was  the  result  of  an  Initial  Invest- 
ment of  at  moet  $1  million;  the  Orbiting 
Solar  Observatory  and  Nerv  experiments  have 
also  been  conspicuous  successes  for  penny- 
ante  outlays. 

The  third  level  of  attack  on  Apollo  comes 
from  the  growing  number  of  scientists  who 
have  reached  the  conclusion  that  the  race 
Just  Isnt  worth  it.  Dr.  Philip  Abelson,  di- 
rector of  the  Carnegie  Institution's  Oeo- 
phjrslcal  Laboratory  and  editor  of  Science. 
oSelal  Journal  of  the  American  Association 
for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (member- 
ship: 76,000).  recently  oonducted  an  Informal 
straw  poll  among  sclantlsts  not  connected 
with  NASA.  The  vote  was  110  to  S  against  the 
manned  lunar  program.  "How  one  views 
Apollo."  he  says,  "depends  on  what  you  think 
the  basic  values  are.  If  you  figure,  as  I  do, 
that  the  yield  is  going  to  be  awfully  darned 
■mall,  then  you're  going  to  be  considerably 
more  critical  than  if  you  think  It's  a  big 
deaL  I  think  very  little  In  the  way  of  endur- 
ing value  Is  going  to  come  out  of  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon — two  or  three  television 
spectacular* — and  that's  that.  If  there's  no 
military  value — and  people  admit  there 
Isn't — and  no  acientifio  value — and  no 
economic  return,  it'll  mean  we've  put  In  a 
lot  of  engineering  talent  and  research-  and 
wound  up  being  the  laughingstock  of  the 
world." 

Dr.  Polykarp  Kuach  of  Columbia  Unlver- 
•Ity.  a  Nobel  laureate  in  physics,  predicted 
to  Senator  Atmmaaou'a  committee  that  the 
Impact  of  the  lunar  program  on  research  and 
development  would  be  "extremely  small." 
"I  don't  think,"  he  declared,  "we  are  going 
to  get  anything  of  the  dimensions  of  the 
theory  of  chemical  valance,  which  haa  been 
an  enormously  productive  Intellectual  con- 
struct, or  anything  as  effective  as  the 
quantum  theory  of  phyaics,  or  anything  as 
effective  as  the  picture  which  the  contem- 
porary biologist  has  of  genetic  processes  •  •  • 
I  very  much  doubt  the  prospective  purely 
scientific  results  are  reasonably  com- 
mensurate with  the  Investment.  I  am  com- 
menting not  only  of  the  funding  but  also  of 
the  investment  of  mei^  which  no  amount  of 
funding  can  replaoa."  1 1 

THE  coax  XM  taiWPDWEa 

This  latter  aspect  of  the  moon  race,  the 
drain  of  scarce  manpower,  has  led  some  scien- 
tists to  the  conclusion  that  the  program  may 
actually  render  a  disservice  to  science. 
NASA's  requirement  for  men  in  the  physical 
sciences,  even  taking  the  agency's  own  esti- 
mates, will  slDhon  off  7  to  10  oeroent  of  the 
Nation's  physicists — enough,  some  think,  to 
hamstring  effort  in  other  fields  of  research. 
NASA's  Apollo  demands  will  certainly  clash 
head  on  with  the  program  to  educate  more 
scientists.    The  universities  and  colleges  will 


need  twice  the  number  of  Ph.  D.'s  they  for- 
merly retained  on  their  staffs  If  they  are  to 
meet  the  tremendously  expanded  college  en- 
rollments of  the  middle  sixties.  Yet  the  col- 
lege requirements  for  more  Ph.  D.'s  will  be 
reaching  a  peak  Just  at  the  time  NASA's  are 
too.  (The  moon  program  alone  is  expected 
to  demand  the  services  of  350.000  people, 
many  of  them  scientists  and  engineers.) 

On  the  other  hand.  If  NASA  were  to  get 
the  flrst-rate  scientists,  which  it  needs,  then 
the  effect  might  be  even  more  pervasive. 
For  the  percentage  of  really  creative  and 
Imaginative  men  In  science  Is  not  considered 
to  have  kept  pace  with  the  rapid  growth  of 
competent  technicians;  the  former  are  a 
very  scarce  commodity,  perhaps  numbering 
no  more  than  200  to  800,  whose  diversion  to 
the  new  field  of  space  would  Inevitably  rob 
an  established  discipline  of  leadership.  "We 
have  a  limited  pool  of  genius,"  Dr.  Abelson 
explains.  "If  we  transfer  genius  in  one  di- 
rection, that  genius  Isn't  going  to  be  avail- 
able elsewhere.  These  fellows  who  have 
genius  are  transferable.  They  can  learn 
physics  and  know  all  about  nuclear  phjrslcs, 
and  then  with  a  few  years  of  study  they  can 
begin  making  Important  contributions  In 
biology." 

It  should  be  noted  that  on  spikce,  as  <xi 
practically  every  other  Issue,  the  views  of  tbe 
scientific  community  are  far  from  mono- 
lithic. As  critics  of  the  NASA  program  have 
found  voice,  defenders  also  have  spoken  up. 
Last  spring  Chemists  Harold  Urey  and  Willard 
Llbby.  and  Geneticist  Joshua  Lederberg. 
Nobel  Prize  winners  all.  Joined  five  equally 
distinguished  scientists  in  a  special  press  re- 
lease disputing  Dr.  Abelson.  Man  In  space, 
they  stated,  is  essential  to  the  scientific  ob- 
jectives of  hinar  exploration,  and  the  pace 
of  the  program  must  be  geared  to  the 
urgencies  of  the  response  to  the  national 
challenge.  But  they  did  not  specifically 
underwrite  Apollo  as  a  scientific  proposition. 
And  the  fact  that  they  felt  It  necessary  to 
rally  behind  a  program  that,  a  year  ago, 
needed  no  defenders  Indicates  how  severely 
sclentlflc  support  for  the  moon  race  haa 
eroded. 

THE   ttnjTAMr'B  NSW   LOOK 

Something  of  the  same  reevaliiatlon  has 
been  going  on  in  the  military  areas.  In  the 
flrst  burst  of  space  enthusiasm  some  military 
pundits  seized  on  the  moon  as  everything 
from  the  "high  ground"  ao  cherished  by  in- 
fantrymen to  an  Indispenaable  Gibraltar 
guarding  the  portals  to  the  universe.  Under 
closer  examination  the  military  theories 
about  the  moon  have  undergone  a  significant 
deflation.  Prime  example;  Use  of  the  moon 
for  a  mlaalle  base.  Moon-based  missiles — 
shot  on  a  trajectory  of  240,000  miles  from 
a  moving  launx^hlng  pad  diverging  from  its 
earthly  target  at  speeds  up  to  1,000  miles  per 
hour — ^have  been  fouiKl  wanting  when  com- 
pared to  e^th-based  ICBM's,  which  are  only 
a  few  thousand  miles  from  their  targets. 

The  military's  prime  interest  at  this  time 
Is  not  the  moon  but  (^>eratlng  capability  In 
"Inner  space" — the  zone  up  to  600  miles 
above  the  earth.  Even  here,  however,  its 
pace  is  exploratory  rather  than  headlong. 
Lkst  February.  Oen.  Curtis  E.  LeMay,  Chief 
ol  Staff  of  the  Air  Force,  told  the  House 
Armed  Services  Conunlttee:  "We  cant  really 
define  an  offensive  weapon  for  use  In  space 
that  will  be  more  efficient  and  less  costly 
than  one  we  could  do  the  same  Job  with 
on  the  ground  or  In  the  air." 

Dr.  Lawrence  Kavanau.  until  recently  space 
specialist  with  the  Defense  Department's 
Office  of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
goes  one  step  beyond  LeMay  to  point  out 
that  no  really  new  military  space  missions 
have  been  discovered  since  1958  and  even  a 
few  of  the  1958  items  were  described  as 
early  as  1040.  The  emphasis  is  rather  on 
assembling  new'  technological  "building 
blocks,"  the  broad  base  on  which  future 
systems  may  be  buUt. 


Even  the  young  Bi>ace  colonels  of  the  Air 
Force  never  saw  much  utility  in  Apollo.  The 
plain  fact  is  that  if  Ap>oUo  and  all  the  other 
programs  that  made  up  NASA's  $6.7  billion 
budget  request  for  1964  were  to  be  suddenly 
scrapped,  the  military  (which  has  a  $1.7 
billion  space  program  of  its  own)  would  have 
to  spend  only  an  additional  $500  million  to 
make  up  for  whatever  help  NASA  had  been 
giving. 

A    MATTCR   or   THE   INNER    ICAN 

The  most  persistent  Justification  for  tbe 
moon  race,  of  course.  Is  that  of  prestige. 
Thoee  Americans  who  never  will  forget  the 
awesome  sight  of  sputnik  streaking  through 
the  night  sky  simply  feel  in  their  bones  that 
we  must  beat  tbe  Russians  to  tbe  moon  as 
a  global  demonstration  of  the  superiority 
of  our  system.  But  has  the  United  States 
so  little  to  offer  the  world  in  other  fields 
ttxBkn  space  that  our  prestige  would  really 
be  blighted  If  Russia  beat  us  to  the  moon? 
Would  the  splendor  of  another  Am^can 
break throtigh  like  the  Salk  vaccine  go^lnto 
eclipse  because  a  Soviet  spaceship  touched 
down  on  tbe  lunar  surface  before  we  did? 

"Everyone  especially  wants  to  be  sure  that 
the  United  States  Is  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union,"  said  President  Lee  DuBridge  of  the 
CaUfomla  Institute  of  Technology,  "but  the 
wholly  unanswerable  question.  I  fear,  Is  this: 
How  much  prestige  can  we  buy  for  $1  bilUcn, 
for  $6  billion,  for  $30  billion,  or  $100  billion'? 
We  Just  do  not  know.  At  least  I  do  not  know. 
And  even  if  we  did  know,  we  still  do  not 
know  whether  $1  billion  will  buy  more  pres- 
tige if  inveeted  In  space  or  In  housing  or  tn 
education  or  medicine  or  military  power  or 
foreign  aid  programs." 

Perhaps  the  only  certain  thing  about  tbe 
prestige  issue  is  that  the  pattern  of  our  re- 
cent competition  with  the  Soviet  should  have 
made  it  plain,  if  it  has  not,  that  a  lunar 
landing  by  either  side  will  not  be  the  clear- 
cut  propaganda  coup  of  Sputnik  L  Regard- 
less of  who  gets  there  first,  the  other  will 
doubtless  have  something  ready  to  staal 
some  of  the  thunder  of  tbe  feat — e.g..  an 
Interplanetary  probe. 

Even  thoee  who  put  more  stock  In  space 
prestige  than  DuBridge  raise  questions  of 
what  kind  of  space  prestige  is  beet.  The 
overriding  question  Is  simply  whether  tbe 
spectacular  first  of  a  moon  shot  Is  as  im- 
portant as  a  solid  second  built  on  space  cap- 
ability. Apollo,  it  should  be  remembered.  Is 
a  tremendous  but  very  narrowly  defined  mi- 
glneering  effort,  strictly  designed  for  the  p\ir- 
pose  of  getting  a  man  to  the  moon  and  back. 
The  Saturn  V  rockets  are  larger  than  needed 
for  inner-space  use,  too  slow  in  launching 
for  regular  military  use,  too  expensive  for 
logistical  supply,  and  too  small  for  practical 
use  in  manned  shots  beyond  the  moon. 
Moreover,  their  eva--larg«r  bundles  of  Uquid- 
fueled  engines  offer  little  to  the  advancement 
of  the  state  of  the  art.  As  Dr.  Donald 
Homlg,  a  member  of  the  FYeeldent's  SclctMe 
Advisory  Committee,  obeerved,  the  lunar  raoe 
has  put  us  in  the  position  of  the  airplane 
desic^ers  of  1936  who  suggested  that  we  put 
a  hundred  engines  on  an  airplane  to  make 
It  carry  big  loads. 

THE  OOlCINa  SqtTEEZZ 

The  logic  of  events  Is  working  powerfully 
for  a  formal  reappraisal  of  the  nxxm-raoe 
goal.  On  the  one  hand.  Congress  Is  starting 
to  cut  NASA's  budgets,  on  the  other  NASA 
sticks  by  Its  commitment  to  the  moon  raoe. 
For  various  reasons  Apollo  Is  falling  behind 
schedule.  Oeminl.  the  program  that  is  ex- 
pected to  work  out  tbe  rendezvous  tech- 
niques tot  Apollo  In  a  series  of  two-man 
orbits,  has  already  "slipped"  some  6  months. 
The  first  maimed  flight  aroimd  the  earth  in 
tbe  Apollo  capsule  Ls  now  S  to  1 1  months  be- 
hind schedule  and  is  not  expected  to  take 
place  before  1966.  This  has  moved  the  lunar 
Bhot  Itself  trom  1967  to  1008  at  tbe  earliest, 
but  dimculUss  with  tbe  F-1  engines  of  tbe 
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Saturn  tatLj  auJce  for  additional  slippage.  If 
NASA  Is  still  saddled  with  Apollo  as  a  top 
(DX)  national  priority.  It  wUl  simply  have 
to  pour  on  more  money  In  an  effort  to  buy 
back  the  lo«t  time  and  thereby  stay  In  the 
race.  Yet  If  Congress  refuses  to  grant  any 
OTer-all  Increase  In  NASA's  total  budget, 
on  grounds  that  $5.1  billion  or  even  96.1 
billion  U  a  big  enough  commitment  of  na- 
tlonal  reaources  for  space,  then  It  Is  likely 
that  Apollo  will  encroach  on  the  meager 
$IA  bUlion  of  NASA's  budget  for  unmanned 
■pace  applications.  Thus,  lacking  a  deliber- 
ate change  In  plan.  NASA  wUl  be  spending 
leas  and  less  on  the  kind  of  balanced  ap- 
proach that  more  and  more  people  want. 

There  Is  another  reason  why  the  lunar- 
race  question  is  bovmd  to  come  into  clearer 
f octu  in  the  months  ahead :  the  real  Impact 
of  Apollo  on  NASA's  wobbly  management 
structure  la  becoming  increasingly  evident. 
Webb  tacitly  acknowldeged  the  deepened 
misgivings  about  NASA  management  in  a 
well-publicized  re<M-ganlzatlon  program  in- 
troduced early  last  month.  But  it  Is  doubt- 
ful that  shifts  in  the  chain  of  command  can 
cure  what  alls  an  Apollo-oriented  NASA. 
For  example,  the  Houston  center,  which  is 
supposed  to  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
contractors  in  bringing  Apollo  to  completion, 
la  itself  in  urgent  need  of  coordination;  its 
managerial  group  Is  one  of  the  weakest 
within  NASA  and  during  the  period  of  ex- 
ploalve  growth — the  center  grew  from  800 
in  1961  to  3,500  people  in  1963 — has  found 
little  time  to  set  Its  own  house  in  order. 
Tet  NASA  in  Washington  still  lacks  the  kind 
of  top  management  that  can  step  in  luad 
take  over  If  Houston  should  bungle  this  all- 
Important  Job  of  coordination. 

Dr.  George  Mueller,  Brainerd  Holmes'  suc- 
cessor as  head  of  the  Office  of  Manned  Space 
Pll^t,  la  a  technical  man,  a  dlatlngxUshed 
one,  and  a  fine  teacher  as  well;  yet  his  gen- 
tle, almost  diffident  temperament  and  lack 
of  administrative  experience  hardly  suggest 
that  his  office  will  be  run  even  as  forcefully 
as  Brainerd  Holmes  ran  it.  The  latter.  In 
the  opinion  of  many  qualified  to  Judge,  did  a 
fine  Job  at  Manned  Space  Flight,  but  he  had 
to  do  it  by  Joining  forcea  with  Houston  and 
the  other  centers  rather  than  establishing 
hia  office's  hegemony  over  them.  Now,  under 
the  pressure  of  the  final  phases  of  the  moon 
race,  effective  Intervention  by  Washington 
would  seem  even  tougher.  The  greater  the 
urgency  to  meet  the  deadlines,  the  greater 
will  be  the  temptation  for  the  centers  to  in- 
sist on  a  completely  free  hand. 

Jim  Webb'a  strength  lies  in  his  powerful 
oonnectlons  with  Congress,  constantly  rein- 
forced with  a  Judiciovialy  distributed  out- 
pouring of  space  funds.  When  pressed  on 
his  budget  he  wastes  little  time  In  argxiing 
the  case  for  Apollo;  Instead  he  tells  congres- 
sional critics  rather  baldly  that  the  first  ef- 
fect of  budget  cutting  will  be  a  cutback  in 
contracts  already  awarded.  He  has  won  the 
enomxous  gratitude  of  such  powerful  Texans 
aa  Vice  President  Ltnbon  Johnson  and  Con- 
gressman A1.BBIT  Thomas,  chairman  of  the 
House  subcommittee  in  charge  of  NASA's 
'appropriations,  for  his  stirring  defense  of  the 
estimated  $250  million  Houston  center;  he 
carries  great  weight  as  well  with  Senator 
Clinton  Andxkson  and  Congressman 
OxoKOK  Miller.  But  even  these  worthies  can- 
not protect)  Webb  on  the  management  front. 
Aa  will  become  Increasingly  clear.  NASA's 
demands  have  been  more  than  he  has  been 
able  to  cope  with.  and.  under  the  crushing 
load  of  Apollo,  perhaps  more  than  anybody 
Is  able  to  cope  with. 

As  Webb's  day  of  reckoning  approaches,  he 
will  probably  get  considerable  personal  sup- 
port froni  the  comptmles  with  large  NASA 
contracts.  But  the  contractors  are  perhaps 
more  conversant  with  his  management  prob- 
lems than  anybody  else.  They  know  that 
they  must  make  their  principal  connections 
with  the  powerful  centers.     However,  much 
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■a  they  wotild  like  to  deal  with  Webb,  they 
have  discovered  the  hard  way  that  their  live- 
lihood depends  on  those  in  the  centers  who 
are  the  most  effective  challengers  to  Webb^ 
authority. 

THX  ruLxnx  or  raixour 
Webb  has  also  lost  a  substantial  amount 
of  support  outside  the  aerospace  induatry. 
tils  lecture- tour  promises  of  a  broad  Indus- 
trial fallout  from  the  lunar  race  have  Juat 
not  panned  out.  Exi>erience  with  close  tol- 
erancea  and  working  with  new  materials 
have  undoubted  v^e  to  indvistry.  but  the 
very  nature  of  the  moon  race  militates 
against  their  wide  usage  or  inexpensive  ac- 
quiaitlon.  A  recent  study  on  "The  Com- 
mercial AppUcaUons  of  Missile/Space  Tech- 
nology," prepared  for  NASA  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Denver,  found  it  was  "too  early"  to 
look  for  commercial  byproducts.  When 
would  the  right  time  be?  About  a  decade 
from  now. 

AN    OaOBXLT    PKOCRAM 

The  2V^  years  that  have  elapsed  since  the 
President  decreed  the  moon  race  have,  in 
short,  added  perspective  to  the  other  ele- 
ments of  an  epochal  human  undertaking. 
It  is  Inconceivable  that  Americans,  having 
taken  the  first  steps  into  space,  could  ever 
be  dissuaded  from  going  on.  But  it  is  more 
and  more  doubtful  that  the  orderly  ap- 
proach to  an  undertaking  that — to  use  For- 
tune's words  of  June  1963 — is  "hitching  the 
economy  to  the  infinite"  will  be  served  by  a 
moon  race  that  is  liitched  to  an  unrealistic 
timetable.  Even  such  an  Apollo  enthusiast 
as  Brainerd  Holmes  concedea  that  "the 
lunar  program  makea  sense  only  If  we  go  on 
from  there — "  to  the  planets.  So  let's  take 
our  time  doing  it.  The  crash  timetable 
should  be  abandoned  in  favor  of  one  that 
places  the  moon  in  perspective:  i.e.,  as  one 
way  station  in  the  sequential  development 
of  space.  NASA  will  then  have  a  chance  to 
shake  down  and  the  Nation  will  be  better 
prepared  for  the  Inunense  costs  involved. 
For  make  no  mistake,  the  outlays  that  are 
so  dismayingly  big  on  today's  research  and 
development  will  l>e  dwarfed  by  tomorrow's 
costs  of  maintaining  a  station  in  space  or  on 
the  moon. 

Such  a  revision  in  goals  will,  of  course, 
bring  a  considerable  outcry  from  those  who 
have  a  large  stake  In  Apollo — principally  the 
NASA  centers  and  the  contractors — on 
grounds  that  a  stretchout  will  cost  more 
in  the  long  run.  But  It  need  not,  given 
some  Judlcloua  shifting  of  manpower  to 
other  projects,  an  end  to  the  buUdup  of 
Apollo's  overhead,  and  the  obvious  savings 
that  will  result  from  not  having  to  do  every- 
thing on  a  crash  basis.  To  postpone  the  de- 
cision will  cost  even  more  because  the  blg- 
■gest  spending  on  Apollo  is  Just  about  to 
start:  during  fiscal  1964  and  1965,  NASA 
hopes  to  sink  about  $4  billion  a  year  In  the 
moon  race  and  keep  this  rate  In  1966  as  well 
If  the  program  runs  Into  trouble.  Instead 
the  present  lunar  program  could  be  con- 
tinued through  Gemini  to  determine  such 
useful  things  as  rendezvous  techniques. 
Apollo  and  the  costly  hardware  phase  of  the 
Satiim  Vs.  however,  would  wait  on  the  more 
complete  explorations  of  "inner  space." 

Once  the  distorting  Influence  of  Apollo's 
high  priority  Is  reduced,  we  could  then  re- 
define the  goal  of  developing  a  broad  capa- 
bUlty  In  space.  For  $3.5  to  $3  billion 
It  should  be  possible  to  have  the  sort  of 
program  that  Caltech's  President  DuBrldge 
outlined  to  a  congressional  committee:  send- 
ing up  many  Instrumented  satellites  to  meas- 
ure the  Van  Allen  layers,  cosmic  rays,  mag- 
netic and  gravitational  fields.  Some  would 
observe  weather  patterns,  carry  communi- 
cation systems  and  optical  or  radio  telescopes 
for  observations  unlmf>eded  by  the  trouble- 
some atmosphere  of  the  earth.  The  program 
would  move  forward  at  a  slower  pace  than 
NASA  does  now  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
proper      assimilation     of     material.     (Data 
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from  the  weather  satellitea.  for  example,  la 
coming  in  faater  than  Its  meaning  can  be 
interpreted  and  applied.)  In  essence  it 
would  be  like  the  present  NASA  program  but 
with  these  all-important  differences:  (1)  It 
would  be  a  balanced  effort,  free  of  the  dis- 
location caused  by  the  emphasis  on  Apollo, 

(2)  it  would  be  free  of  the  pressure  of  time, 
which  increases  costs  and  reduces  benefits. 

(3)  it  would  be  subject  to  periodic  reapprais- 
al, substituting  flexibility  for  the  rigidities 
now  characteristic  of  Apollo. 

Whether  such  a  program  would  get  us  to 
the  moon  ahead  of  the  Russians  would  seem 
to  be  beside  the  point.  The  Important  thing 
Is  that  when  we  did  touch  down  on  the  lunar 
surface  It  would  not  be  Juat  a  stunt.  Be- 
hind our  achievement  would  be  the  kind  of 
deep  knowledge  that  can  take  340,000  miles 
in  stride  and  not  even  breathe  hard.  We 
would  have  won  the  only  race  really  worth 
winning,  leading  the  Russians  and  the  rest 
of  the  earth  to  a  broad  capability  In  space. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  Inserted  in  the 
Record  following  that  article  a  short 
excerpt  from  U.S.  News  li  World  Report 
for  November  25.  1963,  entitled  "Where 
Billions  for  Research  Oo." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Whexz  Billions  ros  Rxseabch  Go 

"Stop,    look — and    probably    cut    back." 

That  U  the  sign  going  up  on  more  and 
more  Government-sponsored  projects  in  re- 
search and  development  in  the  vast  and 
expanding  world  of  U.S.  science. 

The  reason?  Congress  Is  suddenly  getting 
disillusioned  by  rising  costs,  evidence  of  mis- 
management, and  lack  of  practical  results  in 
many  areas. 

At  the  same  time  Congress  is  hearing,  in 
investigations  Just  getting  underway,  that 
many  scientists  are  also  very  disturbed  about 
trends  In  Government-paid  research.  These 
scientists  fear  long-range  effects  on  science 
itself. 

THI  tlOO    BILLION — AND  EISINO 

Figures  given  to  Congress  show  that  about 
$100  billion  has  been  spent  for  research  and 
development — ^public  and  private — in  the 
past  10  years. 

If  spending  goes  on  at  the  present  rate  of 
about  $20  billion  a  year,  some  $300  billion 
will  be  poured  out  in  the  name  of  "science" 
in  the  next  10  years. 

At  latest  count,  more  than  a  million  and 
a  quarter  scientists,  engineers,  and  terhnl- 
clans  were  employed  In  the  United  Sttftes — 
three  out  of  five  on  Government  projects. 
Their  ranks  will  have  to  bo  more  than 
doubled  In  10  years  If  the  present  pace  is 
maintained. 

No  one  knows  where  these  additional 
trained  people  will  come  from.  There  Is 
a  shortage  of  teachers  already,  and  It  Is 
getting  worse. 

Against  this  background,  these  questions 
are  being  asked:  Where  are  the  billions  for 
research  and  development  going?  What  are 
taxpayers  getting  for  the  16  billions  spent  on 
research  and  development  tlijs  year?  Is 
politics  being  played  In  the  way  money  for 
science  Is  distributed  around  the  country? 
Is  It  wise  to  have  so  much  of  the  aclentlflc 
commiuity  dependent  on  Government  pay- 
rolls? What  practical  use  is  made  of  all  the 
research? 

On  page  74  Ls  an  excerpt  from  a  recent 
speech  by  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  apparently  spoke  for  many 
Congressmen  when  he  said,  "The  honeymoon 
is  over"  for  Federal  resecwch  and  develop- 
ment. 

CTTTBACKS  AND  INVXSTTOATIOM 

This  year,  the  House  already  has: 
Appointed  a  special  committee  to  survey 
research  in  all  its  forms. 
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Cut  funds  for:  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
and  a  project  to  drill  a  hole  through  the 
crust  of  the  earth. 

Included  research-aod-development  funds 
In  the  across-the-board  cutback  in  defense » 
appropriations. 

The  accompanying  charts  give  you  facts 
and  figures  underlying  the  growing  con- 
troversy. 

Where  the  Government  put  up  about  $10 
billion  last  year,  private  industry  spent 
about  $4.7  billion.  Colleges,  universities  and 
private  scientific  institutes,  although  they  do 
an  important  share  of  the  Nation's  research, 
paid  for  only  3  percent  of  the  national  total. 

The  same  pattern  of  spending  Is  being 
maintained  this  year,  with  the  Government 
paying  for.  and  thxis  tending  to  dominate, 
two-thirds  of  the  country's  scientific  effort. 

More  than  90  percent  of  the  Government's 
projects  are  concentrated  In  four  fields:  de- 
fense, space,  atomic  energy,  and  health.  But 
the  range  of  research  under  those  headings 
Is  so  broad  that  this  too  has  become  a  source 
of  rising  criticism,  particularly  In  Congress. 

TOO  LITTLE   "FXJHX"  aCHNCI? 

Most  sclentlsU  stress  this  point:  Only  a 
tenth  of  all  research-and-development  money 
goes  for  so-called  basic  research,  which  Is  the 
source  of  future  progress. 

Scientists  also  see  another  danger:  The 
glamour  of  space  and  atomic  energy  research 
is  attracting  promising  men  away  from  fields 
such  as  biochemistry  where,  many  believe, 
the  most  Important  discoveries  for  humans 
are  to  be  made. 

Dr.  Richard  J.  Russell,  of  the  Louisiana 
Coastal  Studies  Institute,  told  the  House 
Subcommittee  on  Science,  Research  and  De- 
velopment: "Short-range  programs  •  •  •  such 
as  placing  a  man  on  the  moon,  are  draining 
talent  from  our  vmlversltles  at  an  alarming 
rate  •  *  * .  I  feel  that  our  national  capability 
I  In  science]  will  decline  to  a  point  where 
we  may  well  become  a  second-  or  third-rate 
nation." 

Another  aspect  of  the  question  was  stressed 
by  Dr.  H.  Guyford  Stever,  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  who  told  Con- 
gress: "We  have  a  serious  Imbalance  •  •  • 
In  the  area  of  engineering,  which  Is  point- 
ed to  our  dally  life  rather  than  some  of  the 
more  glamorous  fields." 

A  very  large  number  of  new  ideas  that 
are  practical  from  an  engineering  point  of 
view  for  Industry  and  consumers,  he  said, 
are  now  originating  overseas,  where  research 
is  not  preoccupied  with  "a  large  defense 
activity  and   •    •    •  a  space  program." 

Many  scientists  connected  with  Indtistry, 
while  they  agree  on  the  need  for  more  "basic" 
research,  also  call  for  better  use  of  what  is 
already  known. 

Recently,  it  is  pointed  out,  a  moon  shot 
was  held  up  because  a  faulty  adhesive  waa 
used  in  one  small  component. 

Yet  the  fact  that  the  adhesive  was  faulty 
had  been  known  to  some  scientists  for  2  years 
or  more. 

This  sort  of  "knowledge  gap"  crops  up  with 
Increasing  frequency,  scientists  in  industry 
say. 

Tn^FAHl  DISTKIBUTION? 

Under  the  surface,  but  potent  politically. 
Is  the  feeling  that  too  much  money  has  gone 
to  the  east  and  west  coasts  of  the  United 
States. 

The  Midwest  and  the  South,  in  particular, 
feel  slighted. 

So  strong  la  thia  feeling  that  the  Govern- 
ment's plan  to  put  a  multimillion-dollar  En- 
vironmental Health  Center  near  Washington 
had  to  he  changed.  The  new  center  has  been 
delayed  at  least  a  year,  site  undetermined. 

Martin  Goland,  director  of  the  Southwest 
Research  Institute  of  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  told 
congressional  Investigators  that  technical 
knowledge  "Is  probably  adequate  to  feed  our 


economy,  except  that  It  lant  doing  It"  be- 
cause It  Is  being  concentrated  In  too  few  re- 
search-rich areas,  remote  trom  the  bulk  of 
UJ8.  industry. 

ahead:  more  controls 
Apparently  Congress  intends  to  watch  re- 
search spending  far  more  closely  In  the  fu- 
ture. That  may  Increase  the  problem  that 
some  scientists  worry  most  about:  Govern- 
ment control,  sometime  in  the  future,  over 
science  and  even  control  over  scientists 
themselves. 

Federal    research    funds ' — soaring    Govern- 
ment spending  for  research — a  target  for 
economizers  in  Congress? 
(In  biUionsl 

Year  ended: 

June  30,  1947 $0.7 

June  30,  1952 2.2 

June  30,  1957 4.4 

June  30,  1962 .__     11.2 

1963    (estimate) 14.7 

>  Obligations  for  all  research  and  develop- 
ment programs. 

Source:  National  Science  Foundation. 

Year's  total  of  research  spending 

Percent 

Defense.  $7.8  billion 53 

Space.  $3.7  billion. _  25 

Atomic  energy.  $1.5  billion 10 

Health  and  welfare,  $0.8  billion 5 

All  other  programs  (Including  those  in 
agriculture,  commerce,  natural  re- 
sources, etc.,  and  those  of  the  National 

Science  Foundation ),  $0.9  billion 7 

IN  AMERICAN  SCIENCE,  THE  GOVERNMENT  PITTS 
UP  $3  FOE  EVEBT  $1  THAT  PRIVATE  SOURCES 
SPEND 

An  estimated  $15  billion  was  spent  for  all 
types  of  research  development  and  support  of 
science  in  the  United  States  in  the  year  ended 
June  30,  1962,  latest  on  record.  Of  that 
sum —  j 

\  Percent 

Federal  Government  put  up  $9.7  billion, 

or 66 

Private  industry  put  up  $4.7  billion,  or  32 

Colleges  put  up  $0.3  billion,  or 2 

Other  groups  put  up  $0.1  billion,  or 1 

NOT    ENOUGH    DOLLAES    FOB    BASIC    RXSEAKCH? 

FACTS    BEHIND    A    GROWING    ARGUMENT 

This  has  been  the  approximate  splitup 
of  research-and-development  money  in  the 
United  States  in  recent  years,  according  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation : 

Percent 
Basic   research    ("pure"  science,  seeking 

fundamental  new  knowledge) 10 

Applied  research  (projects  aimed  at  pro- 
ducing useful  objects  or  methods  from 

known    information) 22 

Tests,  and  manufacturing  operations.  In- 
volved in  research 68 

Many  scientists  feel  that  a  larger  share  of 
research  money — and  scarce  scientists — 
should  be  devoted  to  "pure"  science,  the 
bedrock  for  future  advances.  Others  dis- 
agree, say  it's  time  to  put  more  effort  on 
using  the  knowledge  already  available. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a  copy 
of  my  letter  to  Hon.  James  E.  Webb  of 
October  31,  1963,  and  his  answer  to  me 
of  November  13,  1963,  together  with  cer- 
tain tables  showing  the  allocation  of 
money  in  the  program  relating  to  the 
matter  under  consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  corre- 
spondence was  ordered  to  be  printed  In 
the  Record,  as  follows: 


OCTOBER  31, 1963. 
Hon.  James  E.  Webb, 

Administrator.  National  Aeronautics  ond 
Space  Administration,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Mr.  Webb:  As  you  know,  it  is  impos- 
sible tto  determine  from  the  NASA  Authori- 
zation Act  and  the  committee  reports  on  It, 
the  net  amounts  for  the  various  aspects  of 
the  Apollo  project  for  the  1964  fiscal  year. 
A  breakdown  of  this  cost  Information  Is,  I 
believe,  necessary  for  proper  evaluation  by 
the  Congress  of  the  space  program.  There- 
fore, I  would  appreciate  It  If  you  would  pro- 
vide me  with  the  following  Information: 

1.  The  amounts  in  the  research  and  de- 
velopment section  of  the  NASA  Authoriza- 
tion Act  that  can  be  attributed  directly  or 
Indirectly  to  the  Apollo  project.  A  listing  of 
the  amounts  attributable  to  the  Apollo  proj- 
ect In  each  research  category  (launch  vehicle 
and  propulsions  systems,  lunar  and  plane- 
tary exploration,  etc.)  would  be  the  most 
meaningful  way  to  present  this  for  my  pur- 
poses. 

2.  What  new  facilities  are  authorized  in 
the  1964  Authorization  Act  that  wUl  be  used 

In   direct  support  of  the   Apollo  program?      -^ 
What  are  the  amounts  authorized  for  each 
of  these  projects? 

3.  What  Is  likely  to  be  the  delay  In  mak- 
ing the  first  attempt  at  a  manned  lunar 
landing  If  the  funds  for  Apollo  w«'e  cut 
back  this  year  by  10  percent?  Twenty-five 
percent?    Fifty  percent? 

I  woiild  appreciate  your  providing  me  with 
this  Information  within  the  next  2  weeks. 
With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

J.  W.  Fulbright. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 

administration, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  13,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fulbright,     *■ 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Fulbright  :  We  are  supplying 
Information  that  is  responsive  to  two  of  the 
three  questions  you  addressed  to  Mr.  Webb 
concerning  funding  of  the  NASA  manned 
lunar  landing  program  in  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  answer  to  yovu*  third  question,  relative 
to  the  delay  In  the  program  that  would  be 
incurred  if  program  funding  were  to  be 
reduced  by  various  amounts,  is  being  pre- 
pared in  conjunction  with  a  detailed  sched- 
ule review  that  is  now  underway.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  we  will  be  able  to  furnish  the 
information  you  requested  on  that  point  by 
about  November  30, 1963. 

The  amounts  that  are  to  be  used  In  sup- 
port of  the  manned  lunar  landing  program 
are  listed,  by  subject  area,  in  table  I.  The 
facilities  that  will  be  used  in  direct  support 
of  the  program,  and  the  fiscal  year  1964  au- 
thorization for  each,  are  listed  In  table  II. 

When  the  information  responsive  to  your 
third  question  has  been  developed,  we  will 
send  It  to  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  Callachan, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 

Tablb  I. — Research  and  development  pro- 
grams directly  and  indirectly  supporting 
the  manned  lunar  landing  program — 
fiscal  year  1964  authorization 

Manned  spacecraft  system $1,  496, 600,000 

Laimch  vehicle  and  propul- 
sion systems 1,123,500,000 

Aerospace  medicine 11,000,000 

Integration  and  checkout 125,  000,  000 

Systems  engineering S7, 000,000 

Lunar  and  planetary  explo- 
rations   154,300,000 

Tracking  and  data  acquisi- 
tion  108,  000;  000 

Total,  research  and  de- 
velopment  3,066,400.000 
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Tamlm  n. — Facilities  in  direct  support  of 
numned  lunar  landing  program — /Lseai 
year  1964  authoriaaticm 

LAUNCH  OmUTTONS  CKMTKB 

AdTtinced  Saturn  laundi  complex 
Wo.  89 - $1»1.819 

AdTanced  Saturn  ntpporttng  CacU- 
Itlea -        •.  064 

Barge  lock  and  channel tOO 

Manned  spacecraft  faculties 6,  S87 

liodlAcatlons    to    Saturn    latmch 

complex  No.  84._ -         1.810 

Modlflcatlons    to    Saturn    launch 

complex  No.  87 8,436 

Range  Instrumentation  sites 4.  708 

Utility  Installation*— New  area 83,638 

Cafeterta^MILA —  878 

Calibration  and  Standards  Labora- 
tory—MILA 2.867 

Central  Instrumentation  facility — 

MILA— —       31.348 

Launch  equipment  shop — MILA 1.  617 

Optical  and  electronic  component 

servicing  facility— MILA 866 

Range    engineering    and    admlnls- 

tratlTe  building— MILA 805 

Vehicle    maintenance    and   Mrrloe 

facllltlee— MILA 


Total,      Launch      Operations 

Center 879.838 


'  ICANNKD  SPACKCEArr  CKMTXB 

Additions  to  mission  control  center- 
Atmospheric  reentry  materials  and 
struct\ire8  evaluation  facility — 
Launch  environment  and  amtenna 

teat  facUlUes— 

Mission    simulation    and    training 

facility 

Project  engineering  facility 

Ultrahigh    vacuum    space    cham- 
ber facility 

Center  support  facilities 

Spacecraft  control  technology  lab- 
oratory  

Total,     Manned     Spacecraft 
Center 


MAKSHAIX  SPACK  fUOHT  CKNTEE 

Accelerated     test     and     calibration 
faciUty 

Additions   to  the  components  test 
faclliUes 

Addition  to  the  test  support  shop.. 
Barge  dock  and  loading  facilities- _ 
Expansion  and  modernization  of  the 

high-pressure  gas  and  propellant 

systems - 

Hangar  for  vehicle  components 

Modernization    of    instrumentation 

and  control  systems  in  east  area — 
Modification  to  the  vehicle  assembly 

building 

Extension  to  load  test  annex 


8. 

409 

a, 

865 

7. 

266 

8. 

060 

2. 

761 

3, 

878 

3. 

867 

6 

828 

88. 

102 

81.610 

3.675 

1.500 

591 


2.000 
>3.500 

3.500 

(1) 
3.666 


Total. 


..<..     20,032 


MICHOUO  PLAirr 

Addition  to  production  facility 

Park  and  security  improvement 

Road  and  airstrip  rehabilitation 

Vehicle   components  supply   build- 
ing  


Total. 


5.220 
460 
375 

2.633 

8.688 


MISSISSIPPI   TEST    PACIUTT 

Advanced  Saturn  first  stage   (SIC) 

static    test    facilities 35.983 

Advanced  Saturn  second  stage  (SII) 

static  test  facilities 19. 148 

Bridge  for  US.  Interstate  Highway 

No.    10 4.500 

Control  center  and  data  acquisition 

and  handling  facilities 4.613 

Electronic.      Instrumentation,     and 

materials  laboratory 2,716 

1  Projects  combined  by  House  committee. 


Table  U. — faciUtie*    in    direct    support    of 
manned     lunar     landing    program — fiscal 
year  19t4  authorization — Contlnusd 
acnsissipn  test  paciutt — Oootlnusd 

F-1  engine  system  test  stand 6. 641 

Maintenance  faciUUes 2.280 

Navigation    lock 6,604 

Sonic   measuring   facility 1.760 

Transportation  and  parking  facili- 
ties        4.667 

Utility  additions  and  extensions 6, 669 

Warehouse  addition  and  storage  fa- 
cilities  - —  936 

Waterways  and  docking  facilities-.      8.969 

Total —  100. 196 

VABIOUS   LOCATIONS 

Pacllltles  for  P-1  engine  program 14,  238 

Facilities  for  H-1  engine  production-  1.  410 

Pacllltles  for  J-2  engine  program 6.900 

Faculties  for  SIVB  stage  programs.  8. 105 
Improvements    to    the    RL-10    A-3 

engine  test  faclUty - 600 

Instrumentation  ships 83,300 

Lunar  excursion  module  test  facili- 
ties  - 14. 600 

Manned  space  flight  data  acquisition 

and  tracking  faculties-. .-  19.  500 

Total 146.463 


Total.   COP   authorization 688,707 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  com- 
ments about  scheduling,  and  so  forth, 
not  be  included  as  a  part  of  my  speech, 
but  follow  my  speech  and  come  at  the 
end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  debate  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  reached  the  hour  of  5:10  pjn.  I 
have  discussed  the  subject  of  procedure 
with  several  Senators.  If  we  proceed  for 
another  20  minutes  and  then  convene  at 
11  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  and  at 
that  time  if  we  could  then  have  In  effect 
a  unanimous-consent  agreement  limit- 
ing the  debate  to  1  hour  on  the  amend- 
ment and  any  other  amendment,  we 
could  make  progress  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  wished  to  make 
a  statement. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  would  suggest  an 
hour  on  each  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  make  my  major  speech  tonight  if  Sen- 
ators desire  me  to  do  so.  Tomorrow,  if  I 
could  have  5  to  10  minutes  to  complete 
my  argument,  I  would  be  content  with 
whatever  arrangement  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  could  work  out. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  will 
have  such  time  tomorrow  as  he  would 
like. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  reminded  that  tomorrow  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  will  hold  a 
hearing  on  the  question  of  foreign 
agents. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Perhaps  we  could 
come  In  at  11  am.  tomorrow  and  dis- 
cuss other  sections  of  the  bill.    Then 


when  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  fin- 
ished with  the  meeting  of  his  committee, 
we  might  proceed  on  the  so-called  Ful- 
brlght  amendment,  with  a  limitation  of 
1  hour  of  debate  on  each  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  time  is  satisfactory. 
My  problem  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas.  The  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency  Is  conduct- 
ing a  hearing  on  the  bill  related  to  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Soviet  bloc  countries. 
The  hearings  start  tomorrow  morning 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mttndt]  coming  before  the  commit- 
tee. The  bill  is  very  important.  All 
members  of  the  committee  ought  to  be 
present.  I  expect  that  the  committee 
will  remain  in  session  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  The  so-called  Fulbright  amend- 
ment could  go  over  until  tomorrow 
afternoon. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  expressed  agreement  to  that. 
He  suggested  that  the  Senate  consider 
some  other  matter  in  the  morning  and 
then  take  up  my  amendment  in  the 
afternoon  after  the  committee  is  through 
with  its  hearings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Perhaps  we  might 
go  over  until  12  o'clock  tomorrow,  and 
at  that  time  the  Senate  would  meet,  have 
what  might  be  called  a  morning  hour, 
then  proceed  for  an  hour  or  an  hour  and 
a  half  on  the  amendment,  and  then  go 
to  another  subject 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  should  bke  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington. If  the  Senator  wishes  to  con- 
tinue his  speech,  it  is  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  me.  But  would  it  not  be  feasible 
to  come  in  at  11  ajn.  tomorrow,  and  take 
up  some  of  the  other  subjects  related  to 
the  bill?  Several  Senators  on  our  side 
of  the  aisle  have  indicated  that  they 
would  like  to  say  a  few  words.  I  should 
like  to  be  sure  that  the  time  is  controlled 
in  such  a  way  that  they  may  also  make 
their  remarks  on  the  particular  subject 
before  the  Senate.  So  why  could  we  not 
come  in  at  11  ajn.,  while  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  are  meet- 
ing? The  committees  would  then  meet 
until  12.  That  arrangement  could  be  a 
part  of  the  understanding. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  problem  is  that  I 
have  committed  myself  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  f  Mr.  WilliamsI  to  raise 
a  question  on  the  bill  which,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  knows,  has  to  do 
with  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission. I  am  committed  to  offer  two 
amendments  to  the  bill.  I  have  to  be 
present  from  10  to  12  at  the  hearing  of 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Bdr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Washington  consider  a  further 
suggestion?  Could  we  not  return  at  11 
ajn.  tomorrow,  and  devote  the  time  be- 
tween 11  ajn.  and  12  noon  to  a  morning 
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hour?  At  12  noon  the  Senate  could  con- 
sider other  features  of  the  bill,  and  at  2 
o'clock  the  Senate  could  again  proceed 
to  consider  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  have  to  object 
to  that  arrangement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
advised  in  a  rather  preliminary  fashion 
that  the  majority  leader  was  detained 
for  a  few  minutes  with  some  official  call- 
ers. I  anticipate  that  he  will  be  back  in 
the  Chamber  in  5  or  10  minutes.  We 
have  had  tentatively  on  paper  a  proposal 
to  convene  early  tomorrow  morning  and 
try  to  obtain  a  limitation  of  debate  on  the 
amendment  so  that  consideration  of  the 
bin  might  be  concluded. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  we  abide  the 
return  of  the  majority  leader  to  the  Sen- 
ate: perhaps  then  aJi  arrangement  can 
l)^  Ari*iv&cl  &t^ 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois will  recall  that  tomorrow  morning 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
is  to  consider  the  so-called  Mundt  wheat 
bill.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions has  also  scheduled  a  hearing  on  the 
question  of  foreign  agencies,  with  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  Is  acquainted. 
Such  hearings  Illustrate  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  coming  in  early. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  so  far 
as  I  am  concerned,  and  so  far  as  it  lies 
within  my  power,  I  would  give  assurance 
to  the  Senate  now  that  there  would  be 
no  objection  to  committee  meetings 
through  the  period  when  the  Senate  Is  in 
session,  if  it  comes  in  early  tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  to 
clarify  my  position,  my  point  was  not 
only  that  the  committees  would  be  meet- 
ing, but  also  that  I  wished  to  be  present 
when  other  questions  related  to  the  bill 
were  being  considered.  There  Is  a  con- 
flict. One  cannot  be  in  two  places  at 
orice.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  knows 
about  the  hearings  of  which  we  are 
speaking. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  Is  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
pending? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    Yes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that 
there  are  a  half  dozen  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  My  amendment  Is 
pending. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  That  amendment 
could  be  set  aside. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  could  be  set 
aside  temporarily  and  the  Senate  could 
return  to  its  consideration  at  2  or  3 
o'clock  tomorrow.  I  have  no  objection  to 
that  kind  of  procedure.  But  since  the 
majority  leader  is  not  present,  I  am 
merely  throwing  out  that  suggestion  for 
the  Senator  to  talk  to  him  about. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  However,  If  there  Is 
no  prolonged  discussion  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 

Mr.  CLARK.    There  wlU  be. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  will  be  beyond, 
let  us  say,  what  might  be  a  stated  rea- 
sonable hour? 

Mr.  CLARK,  n  the  Senator  will 
yield 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Tomorrow  the  committee  will  consider 
the  bin  related  to  the  sale  of  wheat.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
Mundt]  Is  the  first  witness. 

I  have  two  amendments  to  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  which  I  am  committed 
to  offer,  and  another  matter  which  could 
be  handled  in  colloquy,  which  I  promised 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams],  who  had  to  be  absent,  I 
would  take  up  with  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
enter  Into  a  reasonable  unanimous-con- 
sent agreement  to  vote  If  my  rights  in 
that  regard  can  lt>e  protected.  I  do  not 
care  about  the  arrangements  in  respect 
to  time  tomorrow  as  long  as  we  can 
arrange  the  schedule  so  that  I  will  not 
have  to  be  In  two  places  at  once. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  may 
we  have  the  regular  order? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  the  Senator  speak- 
ing In  relation  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  will  do  anything  that 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  wishes  to  do. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  be  willing  that  the  Senate 
vote  on  the  amendment  at  6  o'clock 
tonight? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    No;  not  tonight. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
regular  order. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  wondering  If  the  Senator  and  the 
Senate  would  be  amenable  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  tomorrow  of, 
say,  an  hour  on  each  amendment  and  2 
hours  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  With  the  under- 
standing that  it  will  begin  at  3  o'clock, 
in  accordance  with  the  previous  col- 
loquy? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE]  has  one  or  two  amendments;  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  one 
or  two 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  a  matter  I 
wish  to  discuss.  I  do  not  intend  to  offer 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     TTiere  are  several. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  I  am 
saying.  It  is  t>eing  proposed  that  there 
be  a  time  limit. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  hours  on  the 
bill.  If  more  time  is  needed,  it  will  be 
asked  for. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  have  a  matter  to 
discuss  that  I  think  several  Senators  are 
interested  in. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT,  I  have  the  diffi- 
culty that  I  have  a  meeting  in  the  mom- 
ing  as  does  the  Senator.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  can  agree  to  the  request.    I  do 


not  want  to  be  foreclosed.  This  Is  an 
important  amendment.  This  amend- 
ment would  save  as  much  money  as  was 
saved  in  3  weeks  on  foreign  aid,  that 
Senators  took  so  much  pleasure  in  doing. 

Btlr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator 
should  not  look  at  me. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  It  would  save  al- 
most the  same  amount. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  I  will  not  bring  up  his  amend- 
ment for  discussion  or  for  a  vote  until 
he  gets  here. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  said  to  me,  "I  am  going  to 
support  the  amendment,  and  I  want  to 
say  something."  We  did  not  contem- 
plate any  problem  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  will 
have  plenty  of  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  think  the 
time  suggested  Is  enough.  I  do  not  see 
why  the  Senator  does  not  proceed  In  the 
normal  way.  Why  should  it  take  such  a 
short  time  to  pass  a  $5  billion  bill  when  it 
took  us  3  weeks  to  pass  a  $3  Vz  billion  bill 
on  foreign  aid?  No  Senator  even  re- 
quested a  limitation  of  time  during  those 
3  weeks. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  was  not  handling 
that  bin. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  object,  then,  for 
the  time  being. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  was 
present  long  enough  to  hear  a  part  of  the 
debate.  At  the  risk  of  being  repetitious, 
I  propose  to  give  a  very  brief  history. 

Some  reference  was  made  in  the  de- 
bate to  the  military  significance  of  the 
space  program.  Avoiding  as  many  per- 
sonal references  as  possible,  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  was  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  when  the 
matter  of  creating  a  Space  Committee 
and  the  Space  Administration  came  up 
and  the  blU  was  Introduced.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  heard  the  testimony 
of  military  witnesses  and  others.  A  short 
time  later  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
became  a  member  of  the  Space  Commit- 
tee. The  chairman  of  the  committee  was 
the  then  Senator  from  Texas,  Mr.  John- 
son, now  the  Vice  President.  ITie  chair- 
man designated  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi to  hold  the  first  hearing. 

Mr.  President,  I  refer  to  the  first  major 
hearings  on  a  program  that  could  be 
caUed  a  real  space  program,  held  by  the 
present  Space  Committee  of  the  Senate. 
Those  hearings  were  conducted  In  the 
Old  Senate  Office  Building,  and  extended 
for  3  or  4  or  5  weeks. 

One  of  the  main  witnesses  at  those 
hearings  was  Dr.  Dryden,  whose  services 
in  this  field  antedated  the  Space  Com- 
mittee and  the  Space  Administration. 
He  was  head  of  the  old  NACA. 

Dr.  Dryden  and  other  witnesses  out- 
Uned.  with  amazing  accuracy,  the 
various  programs  we  have  since  seen 
coming  to  pass  in  the  space  program. 

The  weather  satellites,  the  photo- 
graphic satelUtes,  the  telephone  satel- 
lites, and  many  others  moving  into  the 
larger  fields,  were  outlined  then  in  great 
degree  and  detail. 

From  the  very  beginning  this  project 
involved  vsirlous  figures  each  year,  start- 
ing with  a  few  thousand  dollars.  As  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  recalls,  about 
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the  second  year  it  became  a  billion  dol- 
lar project.  The  figures  have  been  pro- 
jected with  reasonable  accuracy  until 
now. 

Mr.  President.  I  empha'd»'  this  and 
XX>lnt  out  that  several  years  a«o  the 
program  was  laid  out  largely  as  it  is 
iMw,  and  that  its  progress  has  been 
noted  for  Its  amazing  acciu*acy.  When 
various  projects  were  outlined  to  us. 
frankly.  I  did  not  think  that  we  would 
be  able  to  carry  them  out,  but  we  have 
been  able  to  do  so,  with  great  success, 
and  with  great  credit. 

I  also  remember  the  testimony  of  our 
military  friends,  who  were  not  alto- 
gether friendly,  in.  the  beginning,  to  the 
Idea  of  creating  a  Space  Administration. 
I  know  their  feelings  and  their  profes- 
sional viewpoint.  They  thought  they 
were  being  left  out.  They  thought  so 
wrongfully,  of  course.  That  is  no  re- 
flection on  them.  They  are  very  aggres- 
sive and  militant;  and  they  should  be. 
I  have  seen  progress  made  from  year 
to  year  in  the  development,  with  the 
military  aspect  coming  back  into  the 
program.  For  a  while  we  said  publicly 
that  there  was  no  military  significance 
to  it.  That  was  a  part  of  the  secrecy  of 
the  program.  We  were  emphasizing  the 
pdnt  that  this  was  merely  exploration, 
that  It  was  a  peaceful  undertaking. 
E^veryone  connected  with  it  knew  that  it 
had  military  significance. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  it  came  out  In 

.the  open.    The  policy  was  changed,  and 

we  began  to  talk  about  the  program 

more  openly  with  respect  to  its  military 

significance. 

We  had  been  ahead  of  the  Russians 
in  many  things.  We  still  are.  However, 
they  had  great  power,  tremendous  thrust, 
mighty  engines,  and  terrible  rockets.  I 
know  that  General  Gavin  testified  to 
the  effect  that  unless  we  had  a  rocket 
with  a  million-pound  thrust,  we  would 
not  continue  as  a  nation.  That  was  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  statements  I  ever 
heard.  This  program  has  progressed, 
and  It  Is  making  progress  today. 

Frankly,  I  thought  the  President  of 
the  United  States  used  an  unfortunate 
term  In  his  original  expression  in  his 
message,  when  he  talked  about  this  pro- 
gram being  a  moon  shot,  a  shot  to  the 
moon.  That  has  been  a  misnomer  from 
the  very  beginning.  Going  to  the  moon 
is  merely  an  exercise.  The  program 
means  that  we  desire  to  be  preeminent 
in  space.  The  only  question  Is  whether 
we  shall  be.  It  is  a  question  of  whether 
we  are  to  master  space.  That  hfis  been 
the  question  from  the  beginning.  That 
Is  the  question  now.  It  is  the  only  ques- 
tion. The  matter  of  landing  on  the 
moon  is  merely  an  exercise  In  carrying 
out  a  pr6gram  that  will  make  us  masters 
of  space,  and  preeminent  in  space. 

The  question  with  reference  to  a  re- 
duction In  the  amount  of  money  Is 
whether  or  not  we  shall  slow  the  pro- 
gram down  and  postpone  it,  and  in  ttiat 
way  perhaps  let  someone  else  be  pre- 
eminent in  si>ace.  It  Is  not  a  race,  as 
has  been  said.  It  is  a  race  only  for  our 
own  protection.  It  is  a  race  to  that 
extent  only. 

We  have  already  pared  the  program 
down.  I  believe  the  legislative  branch 
has  the  major  responsibility  in  that  re- 


gard. The  House  has  worked  on  the 
program.  The  committees  have  worked 
on  it.  I  have  sdso,  being  a  member  of 
each  of  the  committees.  No  Senator 
knows  more  about  this  very  c<»nplicated 
subject  than  does  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson  1 .  When  any  pro- 
posal survives  the  steamroller  that  he 
puts  on  these  questions,  and  the  inquiries 
he  makes.  It  is  bound  to  have  some  merit. 
From  beginning  to  end  this  bill  was 
worked  on  to  the  utmost  degree  by  the 
Space  Committee.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  does  not  deserve  any  credit. 
He  was  doing  other  things,  and  could  not 
be  present  at  all  the  hearings,  but  he 
knows  enough  about  it.  Then  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees  in  both  Houses 
worked  on  the  program.  The  subcom- 
mittee headed  by  the  Senator  from 
Washington  dealt  with  this  subject,  and 
has  done  excellent  work. 

The  amount  has  been  continually 
pared  down.  The  question  now  is 
whether  we  are  to  abandon  the  effort  to 
be  preeminent  in  space. 

The  Gemini  program  has  been  referred 
to.  Very  definitely  the  military  has  a 
part  in  it.  There  has  been  general  agree- 
ment between  Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Mc- 
Namara  with  respect  to  this  program. 

Gemini  is  a  part  of  the  program. 
When  that  is  completed,  we  shall  go  into 
the  Apollo  program.  That  will  involve  big 
rockets,  big  thrust,  and  missiles.  We 
must  have  them  if  we  are  to  protect  our- 
selves. 

I  say  again  that  the  matter  of  going 
to  the  moon  is  merely  an  exercise.  It  is 
almost  totally  a  misnomer.  The  purpose 
of  the  space  program  is  the  conquest  of 
space.  Anyone  who  has  had  anything  to 
do  with  this  subject  knows  that  whoever 
controls  outer  space  will  control  the 
earth.  We  do  not  want  to  take  a  chance. 
Anything  can  happen  in  that  field.  It  is 
a  field  in  which  we  cannot  possibly  afford 
to  be  second  best.  Those  of  us  who  are 
familiar  with  the  subject  feel  that  we 
know  what  the  program  is.  The  mini- 
mum that  is  necessary  is  what  Is  repre- 
sented by  the  bill ;  and  it  should  be  passed 
as  written.  I  commend  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  his  subcommittee. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COOPER.  It  has  been  argued  to- 
day that  the  project  has  no  military  sig- 
nificance, as  regards  our  security,  or  at 
least  very  little  such  significance. 

The  Senator  has  had  unique  experience 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  Com- 
mittee and  the  Space  Committee  and 
Senators  have  great  confidence  in  his 
judgment.  He  states  that  all  the  re- 
search Involved  in  the  program  has  great 
military  significance,  as  well  els  signifi- 
cance for  our  security.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. I  say  that  without  any  qualifica- 
tion, based  on  the  feeling  of  General 
Shrlver,  for  one.  He  is  in  charge  of  the 
scientific  programs  of  all  the  services 
and  others.  I  have  always  favored  the 
military  having  more  and  more  to  do 
with  the  space  program.  They  are  com- 
ing more  and  more  into  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  believe  it  is  generally 
considered,  by  a  great  many  people,  that 
the  amount  of  money  Included  in  the 


bill  for  this  specific  project  is  for  the 
purpose  of  sending  a  man  to  the  moon. 
Is  it  possible  to  separate  the  cost  of  this 
specific  project  from  the  other  funds  for 
all  the  other  types  of  space  research  be- 
ing carried  on? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  cannot  separate  it.  It  is  a 
major  project  in  the  mastery  of  space. 
There  are  many  other  things  that  go 
with  it.  This  is  one  of  the  specific  things. 
When  we  do  this,  we  are  mastering  space, 
and  certainly  we  will  be  preeminent  in 
it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  authorization  has 
been  reduced  by  about  $500  million,  I 
believe. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  believes 
that  a  cut  of  another  half  billion  dollars 
would  not  be  wise.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  believe  the  Senator 
has  correctly  stated  that  point.  It  would 
be  too  drastic,  and  would  slow  the  pro- 
gram down.  Of  course,  it  costs  a  great 
deal  of  money.  This  is  new  ground  we 
are  breaking.  This  is  a  pioneering  effort. 
It  is  exploration.  That  is  why  it  will  run 
into  a  great  deal  of  money. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  deeply  appre- 
ciative of  what  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi has  said.  He  serves  on  the  Space 
Committee  and  also  on  the  Appropria- 
tions and  Armed  Services  Committees. 
He  is  an  expert  and  one  of  the  great 
authorities  in  this  field.  We  should  pay 
attention  to  him  when  he  talks  about 
the  conquest  of  outer  space  as  compared 
with  the  lunar  portion  of  this  program. 

The  Senate  should  know  that  only  $1.9 
billion  of  the  $20  bUUon  in  this  part  of 
the  space  program  will  be  used  for 
manned  and  unmanned  lunar  explora- 
tion. 

For  that  reason  we  are  making  a  great 
mistake  when  we  speak  of  it  as  being  a 
moon  shot    Tliat  is  misleading. 

The  moon  may  not  have  any  particular 
lesson  to  give  us,  but  I  think  the  develop- 
ment of  the  boosters,  all  the  guidance 
equipment,  all  the  Instnmientation.  all 
the  capability  of  putting  a  man  into 
space,  and  the  ability  to  rendezvous  in 
space,  which  is  of  vital  importance  in 
controlling  our  excursions  and  inquiries 
into  what  is  beyond — all  these  have  a 
vast  impKirtance  and  effect  on  our  mili- 
tary posture.  We  are  now  spending,  in 
military  research  and  development,  al- 
most as  much  as  we  are  asking  in  this 
bill  for  the  entire  space  program.  For 
that  reason,  I  feel  that  we  have  a  shar- 
ing with  the  military,  not  a  duplicate, 
but  a  common  and  concxirrent  source  of 
knowledge.  Furthermore,  I  know  of  no 
bill  that  has  come  before  us  in  recent 
times  that  has  been  cut  more  than  half 
a  billion  dollars  below  the  budget.  The 
committee  bill  is  $510  million  less  than 
the  amount  asked  by  the  budget.  It  is 
$160  million  less  than  the  authorization. 
It  has  been  trimmed  down  from  the 
budget  request  by  relentless  examination 
of  this  program.  This  was  not  a  per- 
functory study  of  what  was  needed. 
Everything  was  gone  into  with  the  great- 
est of  care.  While  the  subcommittee 
was  not  unanimous  in  reporting  the  bill. 
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it  was  almost  unanimous,  restoring  $80 
million  for  operations  and  research  and 
$10  million  for  facilities — a  $90  miUion 
Increase  over  the  deep  cut  the  House 
made. 

But  the  cut  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  today  seeks  to  make 
is  another  half  billion  dollars.  In  the 
long  nm,  because  of  the  slowdown  and 
a  change  of  plans,  and  the  making  of  an 
entirely  different  schedule  from  the  one 
that  has  been  carefully  programed  by 
the  experts,  it  will  cost  a  great  deal  more 
than  he  would  care  to  see  cut.  He  pro- 
poses a  reversal,  a  turning  back,  and  a 
changing  of  a  green  light  to  red. 

Bdr.  STENNIS.  The  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  is  correct  on  every  point  he 
has  made.  I  wish  to  read  a  quotation 
from  General  Power,  who  is  now  Com- 
mander in  Chief  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command,  as  quoted  by  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  (Mr.  AndersonI  at  page 
9496  of  the  CoNCKKssioNAL  Record  for 
this  year.    General  Power  said: 

We  muBt  continue  our  intensive  nonmlll- 
t»ry  effort  along  the  entire  spectrum  of  space 
and  space-related  sciences.  The  primary  re- 
sponaibUlty  for  this  effort  rests  with  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Its  close  cooperation  with  the  Department  of 
Defense  will  not  only  further  its  own  objec- 
tives of  the  peaceful  conquest  of  space  but 
also  help  create  the  building  blocks  for  the 
future  military  systems  which  may  be  re- 
quired, to  repeat  Pr««ident  Kennedy's  words, 
"to  make  sure  that  space  is  maintained  for 
peaceful  purposes." 

We  always  emphasize  "peaceful,"  but 
it  is  really  a  part  of  the  propaganda,  so 
to  speak,  of  this  program  from  the  begin- 
ning. It  is  the  military's  business,  as  the 
general  says.  When  we  hit  the  moon,  we 
shall  still  have  rockets  and  will  be  ren- 
dezvousing. I 

s  Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  majority 
leader  wishes  to  propose  a  unanimous 
consent  agreement.  I  shall  be  quite 
happy  to  wait  until  he  has  done  so. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  propose  a  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest that  there  be  a  limitation  of  debate 
of  2  hours  on  the  Fulbrlght  amendment 
and  1  hour  on  all  other  amendments,  the 
time  to  be  equally  divided,  and  2  hours  on 
the  bUl. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Starting  when,  may  I 
ask  the  majority  leader? 

OftOn  FOR  RXCXSS  tINTn.  NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  wUl  be  no 
morning  hour  tomorrow.  The  time  lim- 
itaUon  will  start  at  12  o'clock  sharp,  if 
the  unanimous-consent  request  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not 
object — I  wish  to  ask  the  distingtiished 
minority  leader  whether  the  2  hours  pro- 
vided for  debate  on  the  bill  would  allow 
me  10  minutes  for  a  necessary  colloquy? 
cix 1400 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  that  assurance. 

Mr.  FULBRIQHT.  Mr.  President,  re- 
servmg  the  right  to  object.  I  am  not 
quite  clear  about  how  the  time  on  my 
amendment  would  be  allocated. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  p>endlng  amendment 
would  be  brought  up  later  in  the  after- 
noon tomorrow. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    When? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Whenever  the 
Senator  would  like  to  have  it  taken  up. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Specifically,  at  2 
o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  cannot  set  a  spe- 
cific time,  because  of  other  time  limita- 
tions; but  as  close  to  that  time  as  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  desires. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  that  would  work.  It  might 
be  6  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  at  approxi- 
mately the  time  the  Senator  wishes  to 
take  it  up.  We  do  not  know  how  much 
time  will  be  taken  in  allocations.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  says  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  it  not  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Senator  from  Montana  to 
say  that  if  an  amendment  were  pending 
on  which  the  time  might  run  until  20 
minutes  past  2,  which  could  not  be 
avoided,  that  amendment  might  be  set 
aside  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be 
recognized? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  the  Senator 
would  provide  that  if  my  amendment 
were  laid  aside  now,  it  would  come  up  at 
2  o'clock  tomorrow,  that  would  not  neces- 
sarily cut  off  the  proponent  of  another 
amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  the  Senator 
allow  me  a  little  leeway,  because  some- 
thing not  under  my  contxol  might  arise? 
I  should  like  to  make  it  2  o'clock,  give  or 
take  a  few  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  respect  the  inten- 
tions of  the  majority  leader,  but  I  noticed 
that  after  3  weeks  of  debate  on  another 
bill,  he  could  not  get  his  way  on  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Many  times.  Per- 
haps I  cannot  get  it  tonight.  But  I  am 
trying  to  arrange  a  modus  operandi 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wanted  to  be  cer- 
tain that  my  amendment  would  come  up 
at  a  reasonable  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Hie  Senator  can 
bring  it  up  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  have  2  hours 
for  the  proponents? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Why  does  not  the 
majority  leader  agree  to  set  aside  what 
is  pending  at  2  o'clock? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  can  always 
yield  time  back. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  my  best  to  have  the  Senator's  amend- 
ment come  up  at  2  o'clock  sharp;  I  was 
only  asking  him  to  allow  me  a  few  min- 
utes leeway. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  can 
make  a  unanimous-consent  request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  be 
taken  up  at  2  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  my  un- 
derstanding is  that  tliere  would  be  2 
hoiu^  on  the  amendment. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Two  hours  on  the 
Fulbrlght  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Two  hours  on  each 
side?  ^^ 

Mr.  MANSFffiLD.  Two  hours  on  the 
amendment,  1  hour  to  a  tide. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Two  hours  e<iuanj  di-c 
vided? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  2  hours  on  the 
side  of  the  proponents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thought  it  was 
2  hours  on  the  amendment.  Time  can 
be  taken  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas wants  2  hours  on  his  side. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  Is  correct. 

1  do  not  care  what  the  other  side  wants. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  time  for  the 

other  side  can  come  out  of  time  on  the 
bill.    Two  hours  will  be  allocated  to  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  proponent 
of  the  amendment. 
Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     That  is  correct; 

2  hours  beginning  at  2  o'clock. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  will  be  able  to  get  Ume  f  nxn 
the  time  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  expect  to 
talk  about  other  items  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  can 
get  more  time  from  the  time  cm  the  bilL 
It  was  the  Senator's  idea  to  arrange 
some  agreement.  We  are  trying  to  help 
him. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator said  1  hour  on  each  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding, but  I  was  mistaken.  The 
Senator  can  get  time  from  the  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know 
whether  I  can  or  not.  Why  does  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  get  2  hours  on 
his  amendment? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  need  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Presidait,  I 
amend  my  request  again  so  as  to  provide 

3  hours  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  agreed  to. 

The    imanimous-consent    agreemoit, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 
rrNANiiiiorrs-coNsxNT  acrxsmzht 

Ordertd,  That.  efTectiv*  on  Wednesday. 
November  20,  1963.  beginning  at  IS  o'doek 
noon,  during  the  further  consideration  of 
the  bUl  tLR.  8747,  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriations  Act,  1964,  debate  on  the 
pending  P\ilbrlght  amendment  (No.  325), 
which  shall  begin  at  2  p.m.,  shall  be  limited 
to  S  hours,  of  which  2  hours  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  Mr.  Fclbrigrt  and  1  boor  by  the 
majority  leader;  debate  on  any  other  amend- 
ment, motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  motk>n 
to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to  I 
hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controUed 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided, 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  eon- 
trolled  by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sena- 
tor designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shaU 
be  limited  to  3  hoiu^,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaden:  Praoidtd.  TtmX  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from  ttie 
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time  xind«r  their  control  on  the  passage  of 
the  said  bill,  allot  additional   time  to  any 
^Senator    during    the    consideration    of    any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  yield  the  floor.  I  shall  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
the  Senator  yields.  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  majority  leader. 

In  view  of  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest, does  the  majority  leader  expect 
that  there  will  be  any  votes  tonight? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     No. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  has  yielded  to  me. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator frtMn  Oklahoma  that  he  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  have  made  a 
plausible  argument  in  support  of  the  ap- 
propriations the  committee  requests  in 
this  bill.  The  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
was  quite  eloquent  in  discussing  the  vari- 
ous huge  appropriations  recommended 
by  the  committee,  at  the  request  of  the 
administration,  for  the  space  program; 
and  he  told  us  how  imp>ortant  they  are. 
I  wish  to  ask  him  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi — although  I  think  I  know  the 
answer  they  will  give — whether  they  be- 
Ueve  the  space  program  is  more  impor- 
tant than  the  rebuilding  of  our  cities 
and  the  program  of  urban  renewal  and 
slum  clearance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No;  and  I  think  we 
must  develop  the  best  possible  society 
we  can  in  terms  of  rehabilitating  our 
cities.  But  neither  do  I  believe  we  dare 
neglect  supporting  the  leadership  of  this 
administration  in  pushing  to  new  devel- 
opments in  science,  many  of  which  are 
associated  with  outer  space,  and  will  pay 
great  dividends  to  our  Nation's  safety 
and  economy. 

Bifr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  believe  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  absolutely  correct 
when  he  says  the  space  program  in- 
volves a  question  of  priorities  and  that 
there  are  fiscal  limits  beyond  which  we 
cannot  go. 

I  suggest  that  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  very  great  emphasis  on  military  ex- 
penditures, in  which  I  know  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  sincerely  believes — al- 
though I  think  he  believes  in  larger  ex- 
penditures for  this  purpose  than  are 
necessary,  and  also  the  inevitable  result 
of  the  exp>enditures  for  space  which  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  advocates  is 
that  not  enough  money  will  be  devoted  to 
urban  renewal  or  education  or  the  serious 
problem  of  chronic  and  persistent  unem- 
ployment in  Pennsylvania  and  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Therefore. 
I  say  we  must  consider  the  priorities 
which  necessarily  are  involved. 

Is  it  not  true  that  if  the  huge  amounts 
being  requested  for  the  space  program 
are  provided — and  I  point  out  that  the 
appropriations  requested  this  year  for 
the  space  program  are  much  larger  than 
the  amounts  provided  for  it  last  year  or 
the  year  before;  in  fact,  they  are  the 
largest  ever  requested  for  this  program — 
Inevitably  many  Senators  who  will  vote 
for    these   appropriations    subsequently 


will  say,  "We  cannot  afford  to  provide 
support  for  area  redevelopment,  which 
perhaps  will  cost  $30  million  or  $40  mil- 
lion" or  "we  cannot  afford  to  have  a 
retraining  program"  or  "we  cannot  af- 
ford to  continue  the  urban  renewal  pro- 
gram." Does  not  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  believe  that  will  be  the  in- 
evitable result  of  the  undue  priority — 
to  my  way  of  thinking — being  placed  on 
the  space  program?  I  ask  him  this  ques- 
tion because  I  know  he  is  much  more  ex- 
perienced than  I  am. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
for  the  compliment;  but  I  know  of  no 
program  that  has  received  a  cut  of  more 
than  half  a  billion  dollars  in  the  amount 
budgeted  fori  it.  That  cut  has  been  sus- 
tained by  this  committee.  The  House 
voted  to  make  a  deep  cut  in  the  amount 
for  the  space  program,  and  we  were 
asked  to  restore  half  of  the  $1  billion 
cut  the  House  voted.  But  our  commit- 
tee voted  to  restore  only  $90  million — in 
an  attempt  to  keep  the  program  on 
schedule,  if  we  could  possibly  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  How  does  the  budgeted 
amount  for  the  space  program  this  year 
compare  with  the  corresponding  amount 
last  year? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  As  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  well  knows,  the 
amount  this  year  is  much  larger. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    About  $2  bUUon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  says  it  is  about  $2  billion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  think  that  is  cor- 
rect, because  the  hardware  required 
must  be  ordered  now,  In  advance  of  Its 
use.  It  will  be  delivered  during  the  next 
2  or  3  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  I  advocate  that 
we  slow  down  the  space  program  and  de- 
vote more  of  our  resources  to  slum  clear- 
ance, urban  renewsU.  education,  and 
other  essential  programs. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  in  re- 
sr>onse  to  the  argiunent  that  the  amoxmts 
proposed  to  be  appropriated  for  the 
space  program  are  too  large,  I  point  out 
that  last  year  I  handled  the  appropria- 
tion bill  which  involved  the  highest  per- 
centage reduction  carried  in  of  any  ap- 
propriation bill  Congress  handled  last 
year.  That  was  the  military  appropria- 
tion bill,  and  a  17 -percent  reduction  was 
made  in  it.  I  do  not  boast  of  that,  but 
that  did  happen. 

In  discussing  the  space  program.  I 
point  out  that  there  could  be  no  slum 
clearance  program  if  we  were  not  wise 
enough  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
space  program. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  asked  about  the 
urban  redevelopment  program,  the  slum 
clearance  program,  and  other  programs. 
Is  it  not  true  that  the  funds  spent  for 
the  space  program  are  spent  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  safety  and  security  of  the 
United  States,  and  that  that  program 
must  have  top  priority,  because  there 
cannot  be  urban  redevelopment  or  slum 


clearance  unless  we  first  provide  for  the 
safety  and  security  of  the  Nation? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Certainly.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts, 
and  I  thank  him  for  his  observation. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  wish  to  state,  as 
other  Senators  have  said,  that  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  excellent  service  and 
the  important  contributions  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  rendered  in  working 
in  connection  with  this  field.  I  also 
know  of  his  outstanding  knowledge  of 
military  affairs  and  of  the  very  im- 
portant contributions  he  has  made  in  the 
committee  because  of  that  knowledge. 
He  has  helped  us  very  greatly  in  dealing 
with  all  these  problems. 

After  listening  to  his  remarks,  it  seems 
to  me  that  he  wants  the  United  States 
not  necessarily  to  be  the  first  to  place  a 
man  on  the  moon,  but  to  obtain  pre- 
eminence in  space. 

Furthermore.  I  point  out  that  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  I  Mr.  MonroneyI  is  of  very 
great  importance  to  me,  because  he  is 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the 
aviation  expert  of  the  Senate.  I  believe 
he  is,  and  I  hope  he  is;  but  I  notice  that 
he  is  able  to  appreciate  that  there  are 
other  important  programs;  and  I  thank 
him  for  the  stanch  support  he  has  given 
us  in  connection  with  this  program. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi for  his  very  valuable  contribu- 
tions in  connection  with  it. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 

Mr.  STENNIS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  Senator  spoke 
of  the  building  blocks  for  this  program. 
Can  he  state  how  much  of  these  funds 
will  be  spent  in  Mississippi? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  A  relatively  smaU 
amoimt. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Approximately 
$100  million? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  In  Mississippi  there 
is  a  small  ancillary  space  program  which 
is  merely  for  a  missile  testing  site,  not 
a  launching  site. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  believe  that 
under  this  program  $100  million  will  be 
spent  in  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  do  not  believe  the 
amount  is  quite  that  large.  But  I  was 
interested  in  this  program  a  long  time 
before  any  developments  in  connection 
with  it  occurred  in  Mississippi.  Further- 
more, the  work  in  Mississippi  is  ancillary 
to  the  work  done  in  Louisiana. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Louisiana  also  has 
very  large  installations  in  connection 
with  this  program,  does  it  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Yes,  very  large. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  largest  instal- 
lations under  this  program  are  in  Missis- 
sippi. Texas,  Louisiana,  Alabama,  and 
Florida,  are  they  not? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  so;  but  cer- 
tainly the  amount  spent  under  this  pro- 
gram in  Mississippi  is  not  nearly  as 
large  as  the  amounts  spent  in  Arkansas 
on  the  aggregate  program  of  flood  con- 
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trol,  canalization,  and  Improvement  of 
rivers — all  of  which,  I  think,  are  justi- 
fied, and  I  voted  far  them.  However,  it 
Is  amazing  to  note  the  amounts  spent  In 
Arkansas  in  the  last  10  years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  asking  about 
the  space  program. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  understand,  and  I 
answered  the  Senator's  question. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  But  I  did  not  get 
a  very  clear  answer  to  it.  I  said  that  I 
understand  that  under  this  1-year  pro- 
gram. $100  million  will  be  spent  this  year 
in  Mississippi.  i 

Mr.  STENNIS.  felnce  the  budget  has 
been  made,  no  definite  calculation  of  that 
sort  has  been  arrived  at,  so  I  cannot 
state  the  exact  amount.  But  the  latest 
calculation  which  has  been  made  since 
the  budget  was  concluded  shows  that  the 
contracts  for  construction  work  in  Mis- 
sissippi will  amount  to  approximately 
$80  million. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  On  November  13, 1 
received  a  letter  from  NASA,  In  response 
to  my  letter  to  Mr.  Webb.  I  shall  sub- 
mit the  letter  for  the  record.  On  page 
2,  he  refers  to  the  Mississippi  test  facil- 
ity and  to  the  other  items  in  Mississippi, 
and  they  total  $100,196,000. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Perhaps  that  figure 
wajs  taken  from  the  original  budget  fig- 
ures. But  with  the  reductions  which 
now  have  been  made,  I  would  think  the 
amount  for  construction  work  In  Mis- 
sissippi would  be  between  $75  million 
and  $80  million,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  At  any  rate,  this  work  is  neces- 
sary; and  I  have  not  heard  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  deny  that  it  is  a  neces- 
sary and  essential  part  of  the  big  rocket 
testing  program. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  realize  that  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  was  not  In  the 
Chamber  when  I  began  to  speak.  I  did 
not  deny  the  importance  of  the  work  to 
be  done  In  Mississippi  or  elsewhere,  but 
I  disputed  the  claim  that  It  had  to  be 
done  In  such  a  short  time,  and  that  such 
large  amounts  must  necessarily  be  spent 
In  any  1  year. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  The  Imputation  Is 
that  I  am  influenced  In  my  position  be- 
cause of  a  project  of  Mississippi.  I 
caught  that  very  clearly  and  I  am  sure 
everyone  else  did.  The  Senator  is  very 
good  at  making  himself  understood. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  If  it  was  in  my 
State,  I  would  be  greatly  Influenced  by 
the  situation.   That  would  be  normal. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  find  that  my  Interest 
In  the  program  far  antedates  the  estab- 
lishment of  any  project  of  that  char- 
acter In  Mississippi.  I  am  Interested  In 
the  Army,  yet  there  Is  not  a  single  Army 
imit  In  Mississippi.  I  have  been  espous- 
ing the  cause  of  the  Army  for  12  to  15 
years. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  know  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  has,  and  very 
successfully. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  have  favored  the 
cause  of  the  Army,  and  yet  not  one  sin- 
gle Army  unit  or  single  Army  man  is  In 
IflariMippl  tonight,  unless  it  is  the  Na- 
tional Guard. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 
Mr.  President  £  yield  the  floor. 


AMSWXUMG    TUB   SOVIET    UAl>n>OWXK   OWWKKBm 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  Prealdent.  I 
understand  that  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  will  offer  an 
amendment  to  restore  all  the  funds  re- 
quested by  the  Preddent  for  the  National 
Science  Foundation.  The  President  has 
assigned  to  the  National  Science 
Foundation  the  urgent  task  of  meeting 
our  national  needs  for  highly  skilled 
scientific  manpower.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee has  pr(Hx>sed  $50  million  more  to 
close  a  $94  million  difference  between  the 
administration  request  and  the  House 
version  of  ILR.  8747.  I  would  like  to 
ask  about  the  $44  million  remaining.  I 
believe  our  national  needs  for  manpower 
will  become  increasingly  acute  in  com- 
ing years  and  urge  the  Senate  to  approve 
the  full  amount.  Why  is  there  an  urgent 
need  for  a  manpower  program? 

First.  The  Soviet  Union  is  waging  an 
intense  manpower  offensive  aimed  di- 
rectly at  American  preeminence  in 
science  and  engineering.  The  strength 
of  our  national  defense  depends  upon  the 
scientific  and  engineering  talent  we  can 
marshal  to  design  new  weapons  sys- 
tems and  defenses.  New  reactors  for  our 
atomic  submarines,  new  communications 
systems,  and  stronger  missile  systems 
depend  upon  the  brains  that  conceive 
them.  The  recent  DeWitt  report  and 
other  studies  have  shown  that  the  Soviets 
are  straining  every  resource  of  their  edu- 
cational system  in  order  to  overtake  the 
West  in  technology  and  basic  research. 
We  have  9.000  Ph.  D.  engineers  at  work 
in  this  country.  The  U.SJS.R.  has  30,000. 
We  Ignore  the  Soviet  manpower  offensive 
at  our  peril. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government  has 
Itself  placed  immense  demands  upon  the 
national  scientific  community.  The 
Government  employed  101.400  scientists 
and  engineers  In  1959.  This  figure  Is 
expected  to  increase  to  165,000  in  1970. 
Moreover,  the  Government's  needs  for 
research  and  development  now  require 
the  time  of  about  two-thirds  of  all  the 
working  scientists  and  engineers  In  the 
Nation.  A  vigorous  effort  on  the  Govern- 
ment's part  win  be  necessary  to  preserve 
balance  in  manpower  resources. 

Third.  Too  few  scientists  and  engi- 
neers receiving  their  BS.  or  B  J:.  degrees 
go  on  to  take  graduate  training.  In 
order  to  make  a  significant  contribution 
to  modem  engineering  or  scientific  prog- 
ress, an  Investigator  simply  must  have 
the  skill  and  knowledge  which  can  be 
acquired  only  by  having  done  research 
himself.  Meaningful  work  In  the  sciences 
requires  a  graduate  degree.  There  is  a 
widespread  feeling  among  the  employers 
of  American  scientists  and  engineers  that 
more  graduate  training  is  needed  in 
order  to  enhance  the  quality  of  work  be- 
ing done  in  our  laboratories.  The  report 
of  the  President's  Science  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  "Meeting  National  Manpower 
Needs  In  Science  and  Technology" 
stated; 

ApciTt  from  adding  to  the  student's  sub- 
stantive luiowledge,  graduate  education  and 
research  provide  a  discipline  of  mind  that 
fosters  objectivity  and  a  capacity  to  continue 
the  learning  process  Independently.  Even 
1  year  beyond  the  baccalaureate  often  rirtn- 
ally  doubles  a  student's  exposxire  to  science 
or  engineering,   thus  greatly  strengthening 


his  capacity  to  contribute  in  all  fields  of 

employment,  Including  science  teaching  In 
elementary  schools. 

In  1960  a  paltry.  Inadequate  2.900  doc- 
torates were  awarded  in  math,  physical 
sciences,  and  engineering.  That 
amounts  to  only  8  percent  of  the  1955 
mathematics  bachelors,  only  16  percent 
of  the  1955  physical  sciences  bachelors, 
and  a  bare  3.6  percait  of  the  1955  angi- 
neerlng  bachelors.  The  goal  of  the  Presi- 
dent's manpower  program  is  7.500  doc- 
torates in  these  three  critical  fields  by 
1970.  That  goal  is  an  important  element 
of  national  policy  and  I  hope  it  will  not 
be  overiooked. 

FourtlL  A  central  purpose  of  the 
President's  manpower  program  is  to  ex- 
pand support  geographically,  to  those 
schools  and  areas  of  the  country  irtiieh 
are  not  now  receiving  it.  In  northern 
New  England,  the  Southwest,  the  Mid- 
west, and  South,  and  the  Northwest  there 
are  colleges  and  universities  which  do 
not  now  receive  extorsive  support,  but 
which  could  be  converted  to  new  centers 
of  excellence.  The  r^>ort  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Science  Advisory  Committee  rec- 
ognizes that  a  center  of  excellence  need 
not  be  an  immense  laboratory  building 
with  a  very  large  staff.  A  center  of  ex- 
cellence can  be  a  single  department 
within  a  university  or  even  a  competent 
investigator  who  could  become  the  nu- 
cleus of  a  new  graduate  department.  We 
must  start  such  new  graduate  depart- 
ments, to  enable  all  sections  of  the  coun- 
try to  participate  more  equitably  in  this 
century's  In^iring  march  toward  tech- 
nical progress.  La  studying  the  alloca- 
tion of  defense  contracts  and  other  gov- 
ernment procurement.  I  early  discovered 
that  the  money  goes  where  the  brains 
are.  The  purpose  of  this  manpower  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  for  a  more  even  dis- 
tribution of  talent,  taking  advantage  of 
every  (opportunity  to  increase  graduate 
enrolhnents  in  math,  the  physical  sci- 
ences, and  engineering. 

OT7TIJNXS  or  THK  rwocaAM 

The  House  denied  $94  million  re- 
quested by  the  President  in  order  to  car- 
ry out  the  science  manpower  program. 
Of  this  figure,  $45  million  was  for  science 
education  and  graduate  research  facil- 
ities. Eighteen  million  was  for  the  sci- 
ence development  program.  Three  mil- 
lion was  to  expand  the  existing  f^ow- 
ship  program.  Twenty-five  million  was 
to  be  used  for  traineeshlps.  Three  mil- 
lion was  for  administrative  costs.  I 
would  like  to  explain  these  further. 

These  programs  are  In  large  part 
familiar  National  Science  Foundation 
efforts:  fellowships  and  support  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  There  is  already 
some  $93  million  in  the  House  version 
of  this  bill  for  these  purposes,  and  that 
sum  was  approved  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee. The  President's  request  for  an 
additional  $94  million  was  unusual. 
Every  element  of  the  request  was  de- 
signed to  help  meet  the  Nation's  man- 
power needs.  The  $45  million  for  sci- 
ence education  and  graduate  research 
facilities  would  go  to  construct  new  re- 
search facilities,  but  only  in  areas  where 
this  would  help  meet  manpower  needs 
as   well   as   important  reseaw*   goals. 
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The  $18  million  for  the  science  devel- 
opment program  would  go  to  improve 
instruction,  help  universities  create  new 
graduate  departments,  and  expand  en- 
rollments. In  each  case,  this  would  be 
done  with  an  eye  to  national  manpower 
goals.  The  Senate  recently  passed  a 
higher  education  faciUties  bill,  but  this 
was  aomed  primarily  at  undergraduate 
education.  The  National  Science  Foun- 
dation program  will  be  aimed  specifically 
at  engineering,  mathematics,  and  phys- 
ical sciences,  and  on  a  graduate  level 
only.  The  $25  million  would  be  used 
for  a  new  piirpose,  the  support  of  grad- 
uate students  in  these  three  fields  in  the 
first  year  of  their  work.  Three  million 
dollars  would  be  required  to  conduct 
examinations,  evaluate  facility  proposals, 
supply  technical  advice  to  imiversities. 
and  otherwise  administer  the  manpower 
program. 

PIOPOSAL  TO  INCKEASX  THE  DOLLA«  AMOTTNT  OF 
HJI.    »T*1 

The  difference,  Mr.  President,  between 
the  President's  proposal  and  the  action 
of  our  Senate  committee,  is  $44  million. 
This  is  a  very  large  sum.  The  Senate 
committee  has  acted  with  imaginative- 
ness and  generosity  in  increasing  the 
House  version  by  $50  million,  most  of 
which  would  be  spent  for  purposes  of 
education.  Why,  then,  should  we  ad- 
vocate going  further  at  this  time?  The 
fiscal  year  Is  already  partly  underway. 
Could  an  additional  $44  million  be  used 
responsibly  and  well? 

Mr.  President,  an  additional  $44  mil- 
lion, if  provided,  would  permit  support 
to  be  extended  in  order  to  meet  the 
plans  for  increasing  our  resoxirces  of 
scientific  manpower.  The  largest  fel- 
lowship item  In  the  President's  program 
is  $25  million  for  first-year  graduate 
student  traineeships.  There  is  well- 
grounded  fear  that  House  language  for- 
bidding new  National  Science  Founda- 
tion programs  might  forestall  the 
traineeship  program  altogether.  And 
yet  it  is  the  very  heart  of  the  manpower 
program.  The  $25  million  appropria- 
tion, according  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
National  Science  Potmdation,  would  per- 
mit support  lor  12,250  first-year  gradu- 
ate students  in  math,  the  physical 
sciences,  and  engineering,  as  opposed  to 
the  3J10  who  received  Federal  support 
In  1960. 

Without  the  traineeships,  the  useful- 
ness of  the  rest  of  the  manpower  expan- 
sion program  would  be  compromised. 
With  the  traineeships,  which  I  hope  our 
Senate  committee  will  provide,  this  Na- 
tion could  take  a  long  step  toward  ful- 
filling the  obligations  of  the  decade  in 
which  we  live.  That  accoimts  for  $25 
million.  The  $18  million  for  the  science 
development  program  would  account  for 
almost  all  of  the  rest  of  the  funds  pro- 
posed in  this  amendment.  And  the 
science  development  program  will  ac- 
complish the  other  main  purpose  of  the 
manpower  program,  securing  better  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  CJovemment 
science  support. 

BXTTIB  OICXnUPHICAI.  OISTftlBTmOM  Of  SXTPPOkT 

Mr.  President,  I  have  heard  of  whole 
graduating  classes  of  engineers  leaving 
the  State  in  which  they  were  trained. 


I  imderstand  that  Physical  Abstracts 
and  Chemical  Abstracts,  for  one  recent 
year,  failed  to  disclose  a  single  paper 
written  in  the  universities  of  an  entire 
State.  Our  scientists  are  crowding  to 
Massachusetts,  small  areas  of  the  At- 
lantic coast  and  the  Midwest,  and  to 
Texas  and  California.  Fully  half  of  our 
scientists  and  engineers  work  In  only  six 
States.  The  science  development  pro- 
gram of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion will  create  new  centers  of  excellence 
where  they  do  not  now  exist.  This  is  a 
very  important  national  objective.  It 
can  be  done  step  by  step,  selectively,  and 
with  constant  attention  to  quantity. 
This  is  the  very  best  kind  of  support  for 
science,  building  our  universities  to  a 
point  where  they  can  attract  the  re- 
sources they  need  from  many  sources  in- 
stead of  one. 

The  science  development  program  will 
help  to  meet  that  need  as  well,  and  lay 
the  foundation  for  wider  participation  by 
our  several  States  in  the  technical  rev- 
olution of  our  time.  As  a  Senator  from 
a  small  State.  I  feel  this  need  very 
keenly  indeed.  Programs  of  this  kind 
will  help  our  University  of  New  Hamp- 
shire start  whole  new  graduate  faculties 
and  excitii^  programs  to  meet  the  re- 
search needs,  not  just  of  my  State,  but 
of  New  England  as  a  whole. 

VaXTTNO  UBOKNT  IM   MAlfPOWm   NKXDfl 

In  svuxmiary,  Mr.  President,  such  funds 
will  help  the  United  States  to  graduate 
urgently  needed  graduate  engineers, 
mathematicians,  and  physical  scientists. 
This  is  only  the  beginning  of  a  long- 
range  manpower  program  which  must 
look  to  other  areas  as  well  as  science  and 
technology.  I  am  not  saying  that  science 
is  all  important.  But  this  particular 
subject  has  been  studied  and  restudled. 
We  in  the  Congress  have  been  critical 
of  the  President  for  our  national  lag 
In  meeting  manpower  needs.  Now  the 
President  has  offered  a  program.  It 
must  be  extended  to  other  areas  as  well 
as  math,  physical  science,  and  engineer- 
ing. But  the  report  of  the  science  ad- 
visers shows  the  urgency  of  this  partic- 
ular area.  It  is  an  area  wherein  we  are 
ready  to  act.  The  National  Science 
Foimdation  and  Bureau  of  Labor  Statis- 
tics issued  a  report  entitled  "The  Long- 
Range  Demand  for  Scientific  and  Tech- 
nical Personnel."  This  report  stated 
that  while  we  must  graduate  720,000  en- 
gineers to  meet  the  need  by  1970,  only 
262,000  engineers  received  their  first 
degree  in  the  preceding  decade,  or 
roughly  one-third  of  the  niunber  needed 
in  the  next  decade.  Engineering  enroll- 
ments dropped  11  percent  in  1958  and 
have  not  climbed  back  since.  You 
need  only  glance  at  the  want-ad  section 
of  a  Sunday  paper  In  order  to  realize 
how  Immense  the  needs  have  become. 

Mr.  President,  the  United  States 
stands  In  some  danger  of  having  too  few 
scientists  and  engineers  by  the  end  of 
this  decade.  The  problem  has  been 
studied.  A  solution  has  been  proposed. 
The  Soviets  are  outracing  us  in  bringing 
all  their  manpower  resources  to  bear  on 
critical  military  and  economic  problems. 
A  full  restoration  of  these  f \inds  will  pro- 
vide our  country  with  the  brains  we  will 
need  in  the  years  of  contest  that  lie 


ahead.  The  amount  is  responsible.  It 
will  help  spread  support  into  other 
States.  I  submit  that  such  additional 
funds  are  a  sorely  needed  necessity  for 
the  times  in  which  we  live. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Finance 
Committee  be  authorized  to  meet  while 
the  Senate  Is  in  session  tomorrow,  no 
matter  what  time  the  Senate  convenes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXCESSIVE  MEAT  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
once  again  called  upon  to  speak  sibout 
the  serious  problem  of  excessive  meat 
imports  which  has  placed  Americas  live- 
stock industry  In  a  precarious  position. 

In  January  of  this  year,  I  was  Joined 
by  a  distinguished  group  of  Senators  in 
introducing  a  bill,  S.  557,  which  would 
curb  the  extensive  beef  imports  which 
are  depressing  cattle  prices  In  this  coun- 
try. Our  bill  would  establish  an  annual 
quota  equal  to  the  average  annual  quan- 
tity of  beef  Imported  during  the  preced- 
ing 5-year  period.  The  beef  Imports 
making  up  this  quota  would  be  taxed  at 
the  present  rate.  Imports  coming  Into 
this  country  in  addition  to  this  quota 
would  be  subject  to  an  additional  duty.    ' 

If  this  bill  were  passed,  our  country 
would  continue  to  Import  a  reasonable 
quantity  of  beef  to  meet  the  supplemen- 
tal beef  needs  that  we  do  have;  and  yet, 
the  bill  would  curtail  the  excessive  Im- 
ports of  beef  and  vesJ  which  pose  such 
a  threat  to  the  cattleman. 

The  Foreign  Agriculture  Service  Divi- 
sion of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
had  informed  me  that  the  beef  and  veal 
Imports  had  increased  41  percent  in  1962 
over  1961.  Total  red  meat  Imports  had 
increased  36  percent  in  1962  over  1961. 
On  the  other  hand,  our  exports  of  beef 
and  veal  had  decreased  by  9  percent. 

A  large  portion  of  these  beef  imports 
are  of  a  processing  quality.  In  fact, 
about  one-third  of  the  processing  beef 
consumed  in  this  country  is  imported 
from  foreign  countries.  Now  over  11  per- 
cent of  all  beef  and  veal  consumed  in  the 
United  States  is  imported. 

In  1960  the  per  capita  civilian  con- 
sumption of  beef  and  veal  in  the  United 
States  was  91.4  pounds.  It  rose  to  95.4 
pounds  in  1962.  Over  this  2-year  period 
total  meat  consumption  increased  4.3 
percent  while  the  consumption  of  im- 
ported beef  increased  81.8  percent.  I 
feel  that  this  comparison  makes  It  crys- 
tal clear  that  the  growing  quantities  of 
beef  imF>orts  to  this  country  are  a  serious 
threat  to  the  cattlemen,  producers,  and 
feeders. 

I  thought  that  these  figiu'es  were 
alarming  and  corrective  action  should  be 
taken,  and  thus,  I  introduced  a  bill  which 
would  bring  relief  and  curb  the  excessive 
imports. 

Here  it  Is  10  months  later  and  no  re- 
lief Is  in  sight.  The  Economic  Research 
Service  of  the  U.8.  Department  of  Ag- 
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riculture  in  Its  publication  for  November 
1963  says: 

Imports  during  Jaauary-Augrist  1963  were 
22  percent  above  the  uune  montba  ot  1962. 

Remember  1962  flgiures  were  41  percent 
above  the  1961  figures.  There  Is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  high  beef  im- 
ports and  the  low  prices  our  cattlemen 
are  now  receiving  at  the  marketplace. 

As  you  well  know,  the  cattle  industry 
is  free  from  all  governmental  controls. 
Therefore,  we  have  a  true  market  where 
supply  and  demand  do  determine  the 
prices.  Consequently,  cattle  prices  are 
affected  by  the  IVi  billion  poimds  of 
meat  shipped  Into  this  country.  When 
cow  beef  or  processing  beef  competes 
with  fed  beef  for  the  consumer's  dollar, 
cow  beef  prices  have  a  direct  effect  on 
fat  cattle  prices  and  vice  versa.  The  fat 
cattle  market  recently  plummeted  and 
one  of  the  reasons  was  that  imports  can 
be  sold  here  In  the  States  5  to  10  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  beef  can  be  pro- 
duced. The  per  capita  consumption  of 
imported  beef  has  Jimiped  In  the  last  2 
years  81.8  percent.  Thus  it  is  patent 
that  the  increased  consumption  of  beef 
which  is  imported  into  this  country  at 
prices  below  our  production  costs  have 
pulled  down  the  prices  received  by  our 
livestock  men. 

Whenever  imports  change  the  total 
supply  of  beef  in  a  free  market  prices 
are  pulled  down. 

There  is  aslrastic  need  for  relief.  Wie 
have  not  received  it  and  one  reason  Is 
that  the  Kennedy  administration  Is  not 
sympathetic  to  the  livestock  man. 

If  this  administration  imderstood  the 
livestock  industry  or  was  interested  In 
It  there  would  be  no  need  for  legislation 
because  this  serious  situation  could  be 
corrected  administratively. 

However,  It  appears  as  though  the 
President  is  preparing  to  reduce  or  elim- 
inate the  existing  duties  at  the  GATT 
negotiation  table. 

In  1930,  Congress  established  tariffs  on 
beef  imports.  In  1948,  a  50-percent  re- 
duction was  made  on  those  tariffs.  Now 
our  GATT  team  Is  preparing  to  negoti- 
ate new  agreements  and  beef  and  veal 
are  listed  as  articles  which  will  be  con- 
sidered subject  to  the  further  reduction 
or  elimination  of  duties. 

I  ask  the  President  to  direct  his  rep- 
resentatives who  are  at  the  negotiation 
table  to  protect  the  interests  of  our  live- 
stock industry.  All  meat  products 
should  be  removed  from  the  list  sub- 
ject to  negotiation  by  the  GATT  team. 

Senator  Hruska  delivered  a  very  fine 
speech  on  September  24  of  this  year, 
calling  attention  to  the  law  which  gives 
President  Kennedy  complete  authority 
to  eliminate  the  excessive  beef  imports 
problem.  The  authority  is  contained  in 
section  204  of  the  Agriculture  Act  of 
1956  which  provides: 

The  President  Is  authorized  to  negotiate 
agreements  with  foreign  governments  In  an 
effort  to  limit  the  export  to  the  United 
States  of  agricultural  commodities  or 
products. 

I  appeal  to  the  President  to  act  under 
the  authority  which  was  granted  to  him 
by  Congress. 

Not  only  do  I  ask  that  the  President 
and  his  advisers  consider  the  interests 


of  the  livestock  men  in  their  negoti- 
ations, but  I  ask  Congress  to  take  action 
on  this  matter.  The  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  and  the  Na- 
tional Livestock  Feeders  Association  and 
many  other  State  groups  have  urged  the 
enactment  of  our  bill  which  would  bring 
the  needed  relief.  Corrective  steps  must 
be  taken  soon. 

I  address  this  body  today  asking  you 
and  President  Kennedy  to  arm  your- 
selves with  the  facts  so  that  we  can  give 
the  proper  protection  to  our  livestock 
industry. 


BAsxB  or  csmcuM 


REPLY  TO  FORMER  SECRETARY  OF 
STATE  DEAN  ACHESON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
New  York  Times  published  a  report  of  a 
speech  given  last  night  by  former  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Acheson.  I  ask 
unsmimous  consent  that  the  article  may 
be  printed  In  the  Record  preliminary  to 
my  replying  to  it. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  19,  1963)  ., 
Acheson    Bids    UNirxD    States    Remain    in 
EJtTROPE — Assails  Those  Who  Seek  To  Re- 
duce Commitments 

Washinotok,  November  18. — Dean  Acheson 
has  Joined — and  at  the  same  time  deplored — 
what  he  calls  another  great  debate  about  the 
extent  of  VB.  Involvement  In  Europe. 

Contending  that  the  strength  of  Western 
conventional  forces  in  Europe  is  the  key  to 
most  UjS.  objectives  there,  the  former  Secre- 
tary of  State  criticized  those  who,  he  says, 
believe  that  U.S.  Interests  might  best  be 
served  by  reducing  American  commitment  In 
Europe. 

Mr.  Acheson 's  remarks  were  prepared  as  the 
70  Brlen  McMahon  lectxire.  delivered  at  the 
University  of  Connecticut  In  Storrs  this  eve- 
ning. He  arranged  for  distribution  of  the 
text  of  the  lecture  in  Washington  and  it  has 
been  widely  discussed  here  in  recent  days. 

The  lecture  series  honors  the  late  Senator 
Brien  McMahon.  of  Connecticut. 

HE    ASSAnj    EISXNBOWXB 

Mr.  Acheson  singled  out  for  criticism  for- 
mer President  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower  and 
George  F.  Kennan.  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Yugoslavia. 

He  criticized  General  Eisenhower  for  sug- 
gesting that  the  United  States  might  well 
begin  to  think  of  recalling  some  of  Its  troc^x 
from  Europe.  He  criticized  Mr.  Kennan.  him- 
self an  outspoken  observer  of  foreign  policy, 
for  suggesting  a  "neutralized  Germany  pos- 
sessing only  weapons  of  defense"  and  accxised 
him  of  Indiscreet  MachiavelllanLsm  for  rais- 
ing the  possibUlty  of  an  East-West  deal  over 
German  heads. 

Less  directly,  the  former  Secretary  of  State 
to  President  Harry  8.  Trvunan  berated  the 
Kennedy  administration  for  being  too  timid 
in  Its  efforts  to  woo  West  Germany  and  work 
Intimately  with  Chancellor  Erbard's  govern- 
ment to  promote  ambitious  new  Atlantic 
projects. 

Mr.  Acheson  believes  that  the  debate  over 
the  extent  of  American  Involvement  in  Eu- 
rope is  likely  to  be  a  repetition  of  the  so- 
called  great  debate  of  the  winter  of  1960-61. 

He  detects  irony  In  this  because  the  first 
"great  debate"  found  General  E:isenhower  on 
the  other  side,  arguing  against  fcmner  Pres- 
ident Hert>ert  Hoover  and  the  "Portress 
America"  concept  and  deciding  in  the  end 
to  run  for  the  Presidency  primarily  to  de- 
feat attempts  to  disengage  the  United  SUtee 
from  Europecm  affairs. 


Mr.  Acheeonl  criticism  of  General  Elsen- 
hower refers  to  views  the  former  President 
expressed  in  a  recent  article  in  the  Satur- 
day Evening  Post  and  In  his  memoir,  "Man- 
date for  Change."  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nan's  views  refers  to  a  recent  article  in  Look 
magasine. 

Both  Mr.  Acheson  and  Mr.  Kennan  are  re- 
garded in  Washington  as  distinguished  and 
experienced  students  of  European  affairs. 
The  irony  behind  their  current  disagreement 
is  that  the  vigor  with  which  they  have 
pressed  their  firm  views  has  eroded  the  in- 
fluence of  both  among  their  friends  and 
former  colleagues  In  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

TALK  HELD  DAMAOXNO 

While  Joining  the  debate.  Mr.  Acheson 
seemed  to  express  serious  reservations  about 
the  act  that  it  was  taking  place  at  all. 
Merely  to  talk  about  reducing  UJS.  fighting 
strength  in  Burope.  he  said,  may  be  only 
slightly  less  damaging  than  actual  with- 
drawal of  troops. 

He  contends  that  high-level  chatter  about 
such  a  possibility  will  destroy  Amed  confi- 
dence, and  especially  German  confidence,  in 
American  leadership  and  do  more  to  erode 
Western  unity  than  French  nationalism  or 
the  current  Soviet  peace  offensive. 

The  debate  to  which  Mr.  Acheson  refm 
»  has  also  raged  for  some  time  within  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Some  admlnlstxatlon 
officials  have  long  been  tempted  by  the  econ- 
omies that  could  be  derived  from  withdrawal 
of  troops  from  Europe  without,  they  contend, 
reductions  In  military  effectiveness. 

This  temptation  has  been  strengthened 
by  revised  estimates  of  Soviet  strength  in 
Eastern  Europe,  now  Judged  at  the  Penta- 
gon to  be  no  greater  than  the  strength  of 
Western  forces  on  the  continent.  Mr.  Ache- 
son still  speaks  of  the  need  to  match  Soviet 
forces  and  either  does  not  know  of  or  does 
not  accept  the  new  estimates. 

Mr.  MORSE.  As  one  who  partici- 
pated In  the  great  debate  of  1950-51  to 
which  Mr.  Acheson  referred,  and  who 
shared  his  view  at  that  time  that  large- 
scale  American  forces  were  needed  in 
Europe,  I  am  very  sorry  that  Mr.  Ache- 
son fails  to  see  that  changes  have  taken 
place  in  the  intervening  13  years  that 
call  for  changes,  too,  in  American  policy. 

The  most  significant  of  all  these 
changes  is  the  nature  of  nuclear  warfare 
that  has  developed  since  the  days  of 
Mr.  Acheson's  secretaryship.  In  1950, 
the  great  threat  to  the  security  of  Europe 
was  the  huge  mass  of  Soviet  troops  and 
ground  forces  that  had  been  built  up 
during  World  War  n.  To  provide  a  rea- 
sonable assurance  that  these  massive 
Russian  forces  would  not  move  across  a 
still -prostrate  Europe,  it  was  necessary 
and  desirable  that  American  ground 
forces  of  some  size  also  locate  In  Europe. 

But  as  nuclear  forces  have  grown  on 
both  sides,  the  likelihood  of  a  big  con- 
ventional war  in  Europe  Is  becoming  in- 
finitesimal. Both  the  Soviet  Union  and 
our  NATO  allies  have  recognized  and 
acted  on  this  new  fact  of  the  world 
power  arrangement. 

We  know,  for  example,  that  the  pres- 
ent administration  undertook  soon  after 
coming  to  office  to  increase  conventional 
forces  in  Europe  as  a  means  of  providing 
an  alternative  to  nuclear  war.  But  it 
did  not  get  far.  It  did  not  prevail  with 
the  largest  of  our  allies,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  West  Germany,  and  even  West 
Germany  has  not  completely  fulfilled  her 
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commitments    to    furnish    the    ground 
troops  she  owes  to  the  Alliance. 

Great  Britain  has  never  put  onto  the 
Continent  her  contingent  of  ground 
forces,  not  even  at  the  time  of  the  Berlin 
crisis  of  1961.  France  remains  the  most 
delinquent  of  all  the  NATO  members  In 
furnishing  her  assigned  manpower  to  the 
Alliaiioe.  Prance,  in  particular,  is  as- 
suming that  there  is  no  iMiger  any  real 
danger  of  a  Soviet  ground  attack  across 
Europe,  smd  as  a  key  member  of  the 
Alliance,  both  in  size  and  in  geography, 
her  actions  must  to  a  large  extent  de- 
termine the  actions  of  the  other  NATO 
members. 

There  must  also  be  added  to  the 
changes  in  the  factual  situation  in  the 
year  1963  the  reduction  in  Soviet  ground 
forces.  The  extent  of  this  reduction  Is 
also  reported  In  today's  New  York  Times. 
It  reports  a  speech  by  Defense  Secretary 
McNamara  indicating  that  not  only  is 
Russia  far  behind  the  United  States  in 
nuclear  capability,  but  that  its  troop 
strength  In  Eiurope  is  now  considerably 
less  than  many  Americans  have  been  as- 
similng.  Secretary  McNamara  estimates 
that  even  Including  the  highly  unreliable 
forces  of  her  eastern  satellites,  Russian 
strength  to  Europe  probably  does  not 
exceed  3  minion  men. 

For  the  United  States  to  continue  to 
keep  Qken  In  Europe  when  our  ^ort  Is 
not  matched  by  our  allies  in  their  own 
defense,  and  when  the  menace  of  Soviet 
attack  Is  leas  than  at  any  time  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n,  let  me  say  to  Mr. 
Acheson.  is  senseless,  unless  the  United 
States  really  does  have  the  intention  of 
dominating  the  policies  of  Western  Eu- 
rope for  the  foreseeable  future.  That  Is 
an  intention  we  have  always  denied  hav- 
ing. I  certainly  do  not  think  that  Is 
the  American  objecthre  in  Europe,  nor 
ahoold  It  ever  be. 

Having  done  so  much  under  Mr.  Ache- 
son's  leaderrfilp  to  restore  Western  Eu- 
rope to  a  strong  and  healthy  physical, 
economic,  and  moral  state,  the  United 
States  should  now  be  turning  over  to  the 
Europeans  themselves  the  responsibility 
for  their  own  defense.  That  was  our  ob- 
jective In  the  Marshall  plan  and  In 
NATO.  Neither  of  these  foresaw  a  per- 
manent American  dominance  of  West- 
em  European  defenses. 

Of  course,  it  Is  hard  for  someone  who 
was  so  bound  up  In  the  Bfarshall  plan 
and  in  the  early  days  of  the  North  At- 
*  lantlc  Treaty  Organization  to  recognize 
the  Impact  of  the  success  of  these  pro- 
grams upon  American  policy  today.  I 
believe  that  is  what  Mr.  Dean  Acheson 
isguDty  of. 

Today,  it  is  former  President  Eisen- 
hower who  has  recognized  this  Impact, 
not  Mr.  Acheson.  I  entirely  share  the 
view  of  the  former  President  that  the 
United  States  could  well  cut  its  military 
manpower  in  Europe  to  a  single  divi- 
sion. Surely  the  reaaons  that  make  it 
reasonable  for  Prance  and  Britain  to  ig- 
nore their  NATO  commitments  are 
equally  vahd  for  the  United  States.  If 
we  have  failed  to  persuade  our  allies  of 
the  rlghtness  of  our  views  on  manpower, 
then  I  believe  we  must  accept  their  view 
that  large-scale  ground  forces  on  the 
spot  in  Europe  are  unnecessary. 


We  cannot  possibly  justify,  on  the 
basis  of  any  argument,  maintaining  six 
American  divisions  in  Europe  so  long  as 
our  NATO  allies,  including  West  Ger- 
many, are  refusing  to  fulfill  their  man- 
power commitments  to  NATO. 

Certainly,  I  do  pot  belittle  the  evident 
desire  of  Mr.  Achekm  to  continue  a  close 
American  relationship  with  the  Federal 
Republic  of  German^.  But  I  am  aston- 
ished that  he  thinks  iris  in  our  interest 
to  woo  West  Germany,  or  otherwise 
compete  with  others  for  Germany's  fa- 
vors. That  kind  of  relationship  is  no 
more  sound  for  long-range  purposes 
than  the  relationship  which  for  years  put 
the  United  States  In  the  role  of  Europe's 
protector.  An  alliance  of  equals  requires 
equal  effort,  equal  responsiloility.  and  an 
equal  desire  to  seek  similar  objectives  on 
the  part  of  the  members.  No  useful  At- 
lantic alliance  can  exist  on  the  basis  of 
an  exclusively  American  desire  for  At- 
lantic partnership,  nor  on  the  basis  of  an 
undue  American  share  of  the  manpower 
defending  Europe. 

It  is  my  own  personal  view  that  the 
United  States  will  have  a  better  friend 
and  ally  in  Germany  if  she  is  primarily 
responsible  for  her  own  defense  in  both 
maniMwer  and  in  financing.  The  same 
is  true  of  our  other  European  allies.  I 
do  not  know  of  any  American  objective 
in  Europe  other  than  the  one  we  have 
sought  ever  since  the  end  of  World  War 
n,  sum)  that  is  to  keep  its  member  na- 
tions free  from  Communist  domination. 
The  sooner  they  are  able  to  do  that  for 
th«nselves,  the  better.  I  think  the  evi- 
dence is  that  they  are  able  to  do  It,  ex- 
cept for  the  highly  complex  nuclear 
shield  which  the  United  States  holds  over 
Europe  along  with  much  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

I  welcome  the  lndlcatlor\s  that  the  ad- 
ministration is  preparing  to  reduce  the 
level  of  American  manpower  overseas, 
especially  In  Europe.  The  need  for  them 
ts  declining,  and  our  effort  to  keep  them 
there  has  not  been  matched  by  our  allies. 
It  is  no  "disengagement"  from  Exirope 
to  bring  our  own  efforts  into  line  with 
those  of  our  partners.  We  wlD  never  be 
"disengaged"  from  Europe  so  long  as 
there  is  no  final  German  peace  treaty, 
and  not  even  then,  because  the  welfare 
and  security  of  Western  Europe  will  al- 
ways be  of  vital  interest  to  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  United  States.  TTiIb 
will  be  true  whether  we  have  any  NATO- 
type  treaty  or  not,  and  it  will  be  true 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  threat  of 
communism. 

We  shall  always  welcome  friends  In 
Europe  who  want  to  work  with  the 
United  States  in  defense,  trade,  and 
other  matters.  But  they  will  be  a  lot 
more  welcome  and  our  partnership  with 
them  will  be  much  more  fruitful  if  they 
are  carrying  their  own  weight  and  are 
not  leaning  on  the  United  States  either 
because  we  want  them  to  or  because  they 
want  to. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  In  my 
Judgment  Mr.  Acheson's  recent  speech  in 
New  York  City  shows  that  apparently  he 
has  not  changed  his  point  of  view  in  10 
years.  But  the  facts  luive  changed.  He 
is  10  years  behind  the  facts.  It  is  time 
that  Mr.  Acheson  got  into  this  decade 


and  recognized  that  he  really  has  no 
Justiflcatlon  for  making  a  plea  that  we 
squander  millions  of  American  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  on  Europe  when  our  NATO 
allies  have  served  clear  notice  on  us  that 
they  have  no  intention  of  keeping  their 
NATO  commitments.      , 

This  administration  /  should  not  be 
lulled  into  an  error  of  judgment  on  the 
basis  of  this  point  of  vl0w  expressed  by 
Mr.  Acheson.  I  sincerely  hope  that  Mr. 
Acheson  will  face  up  to  the  realities  as 
to  what  Is  the  true  position  of  our  NATO 
allies.  I  am  one  who  will  continue  to  say 
to  America  and  to  tl^e  world.  "The  time 
has  come  to  call  a  halt  to  the  squander- 
ing of  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  millions 
of  American  taxpayers'  dollars  on  un- 
justifiable expenditures  in  Europe." 

Mr.  President,  in  the  New  York  Times 
of  yesterday  there  was  another  interest- 
ing position  taken  by  one  editor  of  that 
paper  in  an  editorial  entitled  'Terils  in 
Cutting  Aid,"  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

PiBILS  IM  CUTTDIO  AlD 

Arsintlna's  oU  aelBurva  CASt  d&rk  new 
cIoimU  OT«r  Um  8enat«-HoiMe  oonference 
that  will  aet  the  authorization  calling  for 
foreign  aid.  Both  Housea  already  have 
mauled  the  aid  blU  President  Kennedy  sent 
to  Congren.  His  original  figure  of  M-S  bil- 
lion Is  expected  to  come  out  of  conference 
trimmed  down  to  $3.6  billion,  the  lowest 
figure  anthorlzMl  since  the   Marshall    plan. 

And  that  wUl  not  be  the  end  of  the  emas- 
culation pro  e  sea.  A  Congresa.  angered  by 
the  frustrations  of  American  foreign  policy 
in  Latin  America  and  other  trouble  spots, 
plans  even  deeper  cuts  when  It  comes  to 
actual  appropriations.  Representative  Pass- 
mam,  archenemy  of  foreign  aid  and  chief 
ciutodlan  of  Its  porsestrlngs  In  the  House, 
has  hla  ax  whetted  for  a  sla<h  to  $3.7  bUllon. 
Senator  Moasa  wants  to  end  the  whole  pro- 
gram next  year  unless  the  adnUnlstratlon 
changes  It  dri^eically. 

Hamstringlhg  foreign  aid  with  too  little 
money  and  too  many  restrictions  Is  danger- 
ous and  Irresponsible.  The  program  helps 
keep  3,600.000  allied  soHUers  in  the  front 
Unas  of  deXsnss  against  Communist  expan- 
sionism. It  ts  a  bulwark  against  poverty, 
disease,  and  economic  underdevelopment  In  a 
dangerous  and  untidy  world,  vulnerable 
to  Conununlst  subversion.  It  has  been  a 
potent  Instrument  for  advancing  our  foreign 
policy,  and  it  will  continue  to  be — unless 
Congress  persists  In  loading  it  with  detailed 
prohlbttloQs  that  strip  the  President  of  the 
freedom  of  maneuver  so  essential  in  a  period 
when  international  relationship*  are  highly 
vol»tUe. 

Our  aid  wlU  not  buy  us  the  allegiance  of 
any  nation.  It  will  not  cause  them  to  jetti- 
son their  own  nationaUsUc  drives.  We  are 
not  dealing  with  satelUtes,  nor  do  we  want 
them.  That  Is  why  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  right  In 
holding  that  any  disputes  with  countries  we 
help— whether  over  Latin-American  oU  sel- 
Eiire*  or  Nasaar's  Arab  Imperialism  or  Indo- 
nesia's hoetUity  to  Malayala — must  be  deiUt 
with  by  diplomatic  negotiations  and  legal 
procedures.  The  President  should  have  lati- 
tude to  decide  when  aid  should  be  given  and 
when  withheld.  For  Congress  to  tie  his 
hands  on  how  aid  is  administered  Is  to  cripple 
the  United  States  In  the  conduct  of  its  for- 
eign policy. 

Mr.  MORSE.  This  Is  an  interesting 
attempt  at  a  rationalization  of  the  ad- 
ministration's unsound  position  on  for- 
eign aid. 
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I  pay  little  heed,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
comment  in  the  edltorlsJ  about  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon: 

Senator  Moasx  wants  to  end  the  whole 
program  next  year  vmless  the  administration 
changes  it  drastically. 

I  do  not  ask  for  fairness  from  the  New 
York  Times,  because  I  will  never  get  it, 
but  at  least  in  fairness  to  the  readers  of 
the  New  York  Times  the  editors  should 
have  reported  the  true  position  I  have 
taken  on  foreign  aid.  Even  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  did  a  better 
Job  in  its  report  on  the  position  taken 
by  me  than  did  the  New  York  Times  edi- 
tor, for  the  committee  report  pointed  out 
that  the  committee  gave  great  attention, 
thought,  and  consideration  to  my  amend- 
ment, which  would  have  brought  to  an 
end  foreign  aid  as  it  now  operates  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965,  but  would  have 
reinstituted  foreign  aid  on  the  basis  of 
very  clear  conditions  and  guidelines  for 
50  countries. 

There  is  not  a  word  about  that  In  the 
New  York  Times  e<litorial. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  also 
says  that  those  of  us  who  opposed  the 
program  apparently  were  guilty  of  the 
following : 

Hamstringing  foreign  aid  with  too  little 
money  and  too  many  restrictions  Is  danger- 
ous and  irresponsible. 

It  is  too  bad  that  the  New  York  Times 
was  not  fair  enough  to  its  readers  to 
point  out  the  facts  that  we  presented  as 
the  basis  for  our  criticisms  of  foreign 
aid.'  I  described  at  some  length  a  pile 
of  critical  reports,  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General,  which  stood  18  inches 
high.  Those  were  devastating  reports, 
showing  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  of  waste  of  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers'  money.  Those  reports 
showed  In  many  Instances  how  the  waste 
and  InefBciency  had  led  to  much  cor- 
ruption in  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid  abroad,  not  by  the  United  States  but 
by  recipients  of  foreign  aid  to  whom  we 
turned  over  these  millions  of  dollars 
without  the  necessary  checks  and  re- 
strictions upon  expenditures. 

There  was  not  a  word  about  that  in  the 
New  York  Times  editorial,  because  the 
printing  of  the  facts  would  never  have 
sustained  the  thesis  of  the  editorial. 
That  is  typical  of  the  editorial  policy  of 
the  New  York  Times,  because  it  cannot 
reconcile  much  of  Its  editorial  policy  on 
many  issues  with  the  facts. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  New  York  Times, 
I  give  only  one  little  piece  of  evidence 
that  we  can  offer  by  legion.  I  wish  to 
read  a  letter  dated  November  15,  1963, 
which  I  have  received  from  one  who  can 
speak  with  knowledge  of  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  administration  of  foreign 
aid.    It  is  as  follows: 

POMPANO  Beach,  Pla., 

Novemher  IS,  1963. 
Senator  Watnb  Mosfi, 
US.  Senate,  1 

Washington,  D.C.    \  \ 

Deak  Senatos  Morse:  I  am  writing  In  my 
^  present  capacity  as  a  private  citizen  to  com- 
mend you  for  the  courageous  fight  which 
you  have  led  to  reduce  our  foreign  aid  ex- 
penditures where  tliey  are  no  longer  needed 
or  are  misused  and  to  congratulate  you  on 
your  success  in  winning  a  modest  cut  in  your 
amendment  to  reduce  military  aid  to  West- 
ern Europe. 


Tou  may  not  recall  me.  I  had  the  privi- 
lege of  meeting  vrlth  you  In  a  briefing  ses- 
sion with  Ambassador  Sparks  when  I  was  in 
Venezuela  as  agricultural  attach^  and  later 
accompanied  you  on  the  trip  throughout  the 
countryside  west  of  Caracas  where  we  visited 
some  farms. 

I  spent  about  10  years  In  foreign  service, 
first  as  agricultural  adviser  to  the  E\iropean 
Headquarters  (OSR-ECA)  for  3  years  dxirlng 
the  Marshall  plan  where  It  was  my  respon- 
sibility to  advise  and  help  further  agricul- 
tural aspects  of  the  plan  as  well  as  keep 
Informed  ovu*  American  farmers'  organiza- 
tions and  European  farmers'  organizations  of 
the  progress  of  this  plan  and  enlist  their 
cooperation.  I  traveled  throughout  Europe 
and  was  Ixutrumental  in  helping  to  enlist 
support  of  European  farm  leaders  for  the 
objective  of  the  European  Community  idea 
and  the  NATO.  For  this  purpose  I  arranged 
for  a  luncheon  and  briefing  conference  with 
General  Elsenhower,  then  supreme  com- 
mander of  SHAPE  with  a  very  representative 
group  of  European  agricultural  leaders.  In 
addition  since  World  War  U,  I  traveled  to  Eu- 
rope almost  every  year  attending  various  in- 
ternational conferences,  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  US.  delegations  to  FAO  meetings  In 
Copenhagen.  Geneva,  Stoclcholm,  and  Rome, 
and  other  conferences  In  Italy,  Mexico  City, 
and  Nairobi.  I  also  promoted  the  sending 
of  the  first  agricultural  trade  missions  by 
President  Elsenhower  to  Europe,  Asia  and 
Latin  America,  and  Middle  East,  and  served 
on  one  of  them.  I  served  later  as  agricul- 
tural attach^  in  Rome,  Caracas,  and  Brus- 
sels. I  cite  these  things  not  to  boast  at  all 
but  simply  to  point  up  the  fact  that  I  have 
had  considerable  opportunity  to  observe  at 
first  hand  our  foreign  aid.  and  especially  in 
Europe. 

What  you  have  been  advocating  with 
respect  to  discontinuing  our  present  type 
of  military  aid  to  Europe  has  been  long 
overdue.  I  was  one  of  the  enthusiastic  sup- 
porters of  the  Marshall  plan  and  NATO  and 
stUl  regard  them  as  great  achievements,  but 
the  sad  fact  Is  that  our  allies  in  Europe 
for  many  years  have  faUed  to  do  their  part 
In  raising  their  own  troops  and  paying  their 
proper  part  of  the  military  defense  of  their 
own  countries.  At  the  t>eglnnlng  they  were 
not  able  to  pay  the  cost  of  building  up  neces- 
sary forces. 

They  have  failed  to  keep  their  commit- 
ments to  NATO  while  we  have  kept  ours — 
at  terrific  cost  to  our  taxpayers.  They  have 
been  coasting  on  our  leniency  and  over- 
generosity.  It  Is  imnecessary  and  unfair  to 
our  taxpayers  for  us  to  keep  large  military 
forces  In  Europe. 

Europe  Is  able  to  build  up  and  maintain 
the  necessary  forces,  as  Europe  Is  not  poor 
but  prosperous.  When  their  countries  were 
devastated  and  their  balance-<rf-payments 
was  In  desperate  condition,  we  generously 
came  to  their  aid.  Now  when  we  are  ninning 
a  dangerously  heavy  balance-of-payments 
deficit  (which  would  be  no  longer  any  danger 
were  it  not  for  the  excessive  funds  we  are 
pouring  out  for  foreign  aid)  our  allies  are 
unwilling  to  assume  their  proper  share  of 
the  burden  of  defending  their  own  countries. 
As  you  are  well  aware,  the  real  deterrent 
to  Russian  aggression  against  Western  Eu- 
rope or  elsewhere  Is  our  overwhelming 
superiority  of  atomic  power;  it  is  not  our 
ground  forces  and  air  forces  in  Europe.  The 
combined  mUitary  power  of  NATO  actually 
available  In  Europe  would  do  no  more  than 
delay  the  Russians  In  overrunning  Europe 
by  its  great  superiority  of  land  forces  aided 
by  air  and  missile  power.  Our  troops' 
presence  there  Is  mainly  furnishing  some 
temporary  muscle  power  and  a  psychological 
deterrent. 

I  think  we  are  fully  Justified  In  saying  to 
our  allies  now  and  back  It  up  with  action, 
that  It  ts  their  responsibility  to  furnish  the 
necessary  troops  needed  by  NATO  and  a  ma- 
jor part  of  their  equipment,  so  long  as  we  are 


guaranteeing  to  come  to  their  aid  against 
aggression  immediately  (as  we  are  now  pre- 
pared to  do  with  our  missile  power,  our  Po- 
laris power,  and  our  airlifting  power  for 
moving  our  troc^>s  there) .  It  is  ridiculous 
that  they  are  not  willing  to  support  suffi- 
cient troops  for  the  defense  of  their  own 
countries  and  peoples  and  that  we  have  to 
keep  large  mUltary  forces  there  at  enormous 
expense.  France,  I  believe,  agreed  to  supply 
about  20  divisions  to  NATO  and  has  only 
about  8.  Only  Germany  has  anything  like 
done  Its  part  In  this  respect,  and  she  could 
do  much  more,  but  our  other  allies  there 
should  awake  to  the  danger  to  themselves  If 
they  continue  to  furnish  only  small  token 
military  forces  while  Germany,  because  of 
her  front-line  {xieltlon,  is  forced  to  build 
greater  and  greater  armed  forces.  If  a  new 
Hitler  should  come  to  power  in  the  future, 
they  would  t>e  in  a  perlloxu  position. 

It  would  be  foolish,  of  course,  to  withdraw 
all  our  forces  at  once,  but  we  should  serve 
notice  that  they  are  going  to  be  withdrawn 
progressively  and  rapidly,  and  then  we 
should  back  this  up  with  progressive  reduc- 
tion of  military  aid  to  support  a  continued 
high  level  of  U.S.  forces  In  Europe.  We  have 
proved  in  two  World  Wars  our  readiness  to 
save  Europe.  We  have  expended  100  bUllon 
in  foreign  aid  since  the  war,  but  we  simply 
have  got  to  curtaU  our  foreign  aid  program, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  we  need  a  complete 
reassessment  and  reduction  of  our  entire 
worldwide  foreign-aid  program  on  a  realistic 
basis  that  will  safeguard  the  security  of  our 
own  country  as  well  as  giving  needed  aid  to 
worthy  underdeveloped   countries. 

We  should  stop  giving  aid  to  our  potential 
enemies  who  are  aUled  with  Communist 
Russia  or  dominated  by  communism,  be- 
cause we  surely  have  learned  by  now  that 
no  Communist-dominated  country  is  our 
real  friend.  They  are  out  to  destroy  all  that 
we  hold  dear — freedom  of  the  Indlvldvial, 
the  capitalistic  system  of  free  choice  and 
opportunity,  and  are  instead  building  policy 
states  that  are  keeping  their  peoples  in  a 
state  of  tyranny  and  fear. 

Therefore,  I  feel  deeply  and  I  believe  great 
niunbers  of  fellow  Americans  regardless  of 
party  affiliations  are  convinced  that  we 
should  stop  aiding  such  countrlss  as  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Indonesia,  Algeria.  Egypt 
and  all  other  countries  that  are  under  a 
Communist  totalitarian  dictatorship.  We 
profess  on  the  one  hand  to  al^or  dictator- 
ships, yet  we  tolerate  the  building  up  of  one 
of  the  most  oppressive  dictatorships  right 
at  our  own  shores.  In  defiance  of  the  Mon- 
roe Doctrine  and  the  Rio  Pact  and  still 
continue  to  allow  Castro  to  export  trained 
sabateurs  and  arms  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  even  now  to  Algeria,  despite  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assurance  to  our  people  and 
to  Latin  America  that  he  would  not  allow 
this  to  be  done  any  longer  (at  time  of  Cuban 
crisis) . 

Please  pfu-don  me  for  writing  you  at  such 
length,  Senator,  bxrt  I  feel  that  we  cltlaens 
have  a  duty  to  perform  to  give  our  support 
to  efforts  to  correct  these  longstanding 
abuses  of  our  generosity  and  which  threaten 
our  fiscal  security. 

I  hope  that  you  will  be  successful  In  this 
effort  and  that  Congress  will  go  on  from 
there  to  bring  about  a  complete  overhauling 
of  our  entire  foreign  aid  program  by  next 
year. 

Sincerely  yo\irs, 

W.  Ratmohd  Oog. 
PS.— I  neglected  to  Inform  you  that  I 
retired  voluntarily  in  June  1982  for  reasons 
of  health  and  am  living  here  now.  Although 
I  am  not  from  your  State,  I  thought  per- 
haps you  might  be  Interested  in  having  my 
views.  You  are  at  liberty  to  make  any  xise 
of  them  you  see  fit,  if  you  find  them  of 
value,  of  course. 

Also  I  hope  you  will  not  be  dlstxirbed  by 
President  Kennedy's  bitter  attack  on  Con- 
gress for  not  accepting  hU  program.    "His 
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^u^fw  that  "Vortign  aid  U  e<a*ntUl  to  our 
own  Mctirlty"  was  true  In  th»  Marahail  plan 
days  but  In  recent  years  it  has  become  an 
outworn  formula  to  get  money  out  of  Cod- 
gyess.  The  ezceesive  waste  and  misuse  of 
foreign  aid  is  endangering  our  security  In- 
stead of  protecting  it. 

In  these  three  pages  he  has  made  the 
case  I  tried  to  make  in  3  weeks  here  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate.  That  is  my  case, 
on  three  pages.  I  have  buttressed  that 
case  by  presenting  for  the  Rkcord  the 
evklenoe  that  sumrarts  it. 

The  fight  on  foreign  aid  is  not  over. 
It  has  only  started.  And  !t  Is  not  going 
to  be  over,  so  far  as  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  is  concerned,  until  reforms 
are  brought  about  in  it  that  will  protect 
the  American  taxpayers  from  Just  the 
kind  of  criticism  brought  oat  by  Mr.  Ogg, 
who  worked  in  this  field  for  some  10 
years,  and  as  to  which  he  is  a  competent 
witness  to  testify. 

I  want  to  publicly  thank  Mr.  Ogg  for 
his  courage  as  a  citizen  statesman,  for 
bringing  out  in  Xht  broad  daylight  of 
public  exposure  his  findings  in  regard  to 
what  he  knows  to  be  the  facts  based  upon 
his  work  in  the  Arid  of  foreign  aid.  I 
thank  Mm  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart. 


ADDRESS  BY  SECRETARY  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURE FREEMAN  TO  NATIONAL 
ORANGE 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Sec- 
retary Freeman,  on  November  12,  1963, 
addresKd  the  97th  annual  session  of 
the  NatkMaal  Orange,  during  which  he 
made  public  a  reoenUy  completed  study 
made  by  the  National  Agricultural  Ad- 
visory Commission  <m  the  subject  of  the 
"Family  Farm  In  American  Agriculture." 
I  found  the  Secretary's  comments  most 
Interesting  and  I  feel  sure  that  they  will 
be  informative  to  a  great  many  Ameri- 
cans, both  those  engaged  in  agriculture 
and  those  in  other  pursuits. 

I  ask  unanimous  c<»isent,  therefore, 
that  this  speech,  together  with  the  re- 
port, be  printed  at  this  point  In  my  re- 
marks. 

Thare  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
and  report  were  ordered  to  printed  in 
the  Rbcois.  as  follows: 


BT   Sbcsctaxt  or  AcaicuLTU*!  Oa- 
▼xxxx  L.  Frkxmak.   at  thx  97th  Annttai. 

SOBIOH    or   THS    IfATIONAI.    OSANGK.    HOTSL 
MULTNOICAH.     POBTLAND.    OEXC..    NOTXMBSK 

13,  1903 

I  am.  grateiiU  for  this  opportunity  to  once 
again  Join  you  at  your  national  session. 
Tou  received  me  very  kindly  In  Port  Wayne 
a  year  ago,  and  your  hospitality  here  in 
Portland  makes  this  a  most  pleasant  visit 
for  me. 

A  Orange  sesalon  is  an  important  occa- 
sion for  many  reasons.  One  is  tliat  as  the 
oldest  of  farm  organizations,  you  signify  the 
Importance  of  unity  and  organized  effort 
among  farmers  and  the  fact  that  It  Is  more 
Important  today  than  ever  before  that  farm- 
ers speak  with  one  clear  voice.  I  have  cboeen 
this  important  occasion  to  make  public  a 
very  important  study  recently  submitted  to 
me  by  the  National  Agricultural  Advisory 
Commission,  on  which  your  own  Harry 
Caldwell  gives  outstanding  leadership  as 
Chairman.  And  further  on  the  basis  of 
that  study.  I  want  to  set  down  here  a  very 
important  statement  of  administration  farm 
policy. 

The  study,  entitled  the  "Family  Farm  in 
American  Agriculture/'  is  s  clear  and  simply 


written  document  of  great  importance  to 
you  and  to  all  Americans.  I  )u^  you  will 
read  and  discuss  it  In  your  local  grangee. 
I  would  like  to  see  this  study  become  a  sub- 
ject of  dtSTTWislfm  and  debate  in  rural  and 
urban  areas  from  one  end  ot  the  country 
to  the  other,  so  that  the  air  could  be  cleared 
ot  misunderstandings  about  the  family  farm. 
We  hear  much  talk  theec  days  ti^t  the 
family  farm  Is  done.  I  suspect  the  majority 
of  the  American  p>eople  consider  the  family 
farm  a  carryover  of  the  past.  But  the  Com- 
mission study.  iMsed  on  unromantlc  logic 
and  hard  economics,  makes  totally  dltTerent 
findings.  It  concludes  that  the  family  farm 
is  one  of  the  main  supporting  beams  of  our 
high  standard  of  living,  and  the  key  to  our 
unchallenged  world  leadership  In  agricul- 
ture. Family  farms  have  met  the  require- 
ments of  a  technological  age  as  well  as  they 
once  met  the  needs  of  settling  a  new  coun- 
try. 

The  important  statement  of  policy  I  want 
to  make  here  Is  that  the  famUy  farm  Is  the 
keystone  of  the  agricultural  policy  ot  the 
Kennedy  admlnistratloii.  Just  as  the  amazing 
productivity  of  American  agriculture  Is  the 
solid  foundation  for  our  unparalleled  stand- 
ard of  living,  so  the  family  farm  Is  the  rock 
upon  which  we  have  built  the  achievement 
of  American  agriculture.  We  believe  the 
family  farm  Is  essential  to  the  strength  and 
weU-l>eing  of  our  Nation.  We  are  determined 
that  in  the  total  national  interest  the  family 
farm  will  continue  to  grow  in  efficiency  and 
effectiveness.  National  farm  pollciee  have 
been  and  will  in  the  years  ahead  be  shaped 
to  enable  the  efficient  family  farm  to  main- 
tain its  Independence  so  that  It  can  continue 
to  meet  our  basic  needs  for  food  and  fiber. 

Nothing  would  please  me  more  than  to  see 
the  Commission  study  become  the  center  of 
controversy  and  debate.  It  subjects  the 
family  farm  to  a  test  as  to  its  worth  as  a 
commercial  enterprise.  It  does  not  measure 
Its  social  and  moral  values,  although  it  rec- 
ognizes that  these,  too,  arc  of  critical  im- 
portance. There  is  no  question  that  the 
family  farm,  as  an  institution,  contributes 
enormously  to  the  social  fabric  of  our 
Nation  and  its  moral  virtues  of  hard  work 
and  emphasis  on  family  are  essential  parts  of 
our  national  heritage. 

But  the  debates  and  doubts  we  hear  today 
as  to  the  worth  of  the  family  farm  do  not 
question  Its  moral  and  social  values,  they 
question  only  its  contribution  to  the  Nation 
BB  an  efficient  commercial  enterprise. 

Let  me,  for  a  moment,  then  renew  in  more 
depth  those  phases  of  the  study  which  deal 
with  the  economic  value  of  the  family 
farm  and  with  the  Impllcatloa  of  those 
findings. 

The  Commission  defines  the  family  farm 
as  one  that  does  not  hire  more  labor  than 
the  family  provides,  or  about  1.5  man-years. 
The  family  farmer  also  has  a  substantial 
equity  In  land,  eqtilpment,  or  livestock,  for 
unless  he  has  such  an  Investment,  it  is  un- 
likely he  win  have  managerial  control  or 
security. 

It  should  be  apparent  by  this  definition 
that  the  size  of  a  farm,  or  the  amount  of 
capital  Invested,  or  the  value  of  farm  output 
are  only  indicators,  for  the  family  farm  can 
be  big  or  little  In  these  terms.  The  dlstln- 
'gulshtng  feature  of  the  family  farm  Is  the  In- 
centive that  ownership  and  management  of 
a  farming  operation  vests  in  the  famUy  that 
does  most  of  the  work. 

First  of  all  the  Commission  report  makes 
it  clear  that  as  of  now  the  family  farm  is 
not  fading  away.  Instead  It  Is  growing 
both  in  relation  to  the  number  of  farms  and 
to  its  share  of  production. 

Taking  only  the  measure  of  hired  labor  as 
a  criterion,  a  clear  picture  of  the  dominance 
of  the  family  farm  emerges.  In  1SM4.  farms 
employing  less  than  l.S  man-years  of  hired 
labor  accounted  for  94.5  percent  of  all  farms 
and  they  marketed  66.5  percent  of  all  farm 
prodticts   sold.    In    I960,    these    farms    ac- 


counted for  95.7  percent  of  aU  farms  and 
for  70.1  percent  of  all  marketings. 

The  Commission  also  considered  another 
Important  question.  They  asked  what  dol- 
lar volume  of  output,  as  it  relates  to  the  size 
of  the  farm,  would  be  neoessary  to  bring  a 
decent  living  for  family  farmers.  Here  the 
Commission  concluded  that  in  order  for  the 
family  farm  to  be  of  an  adequate  size — to 
provide  the  family  with  a  standard  of  living 
on  par  with  most  other  Americans — sales  of 
910,000  or  more  on  the  average  are  required, 
uiuler  todair's  conditions.  Some  farms  gross- 
ing lees  than  910.000  will  actxially  be  more 
profitable  than  some  which  gross  930.000,  but 
on  the  average  the  910.000  figure  U  a  useful 
guide. 

Here  again  the  Commission  study  shows 
that  the  trend  in  recent  years  has  been 
strongly  in  this  direction.  Between  1949 
and  1959  the  number  of  farms  with  sales  of 
910.000  or  more — and  hiring  lees  than  1.5 
man-years  of  work — increased  95  percent. 
In  comparlaoD.  farms  selling  leas  than 
93.500  worth  of  farm  products  declined  43 
percent  (excluding  farms  omitted  by  change 
of  census  definition).  At  the  same  time 
the  Conunlsslon  noted  that  the  number  of 
farms  with  sales  above  910,000  and  hiring 
more  than  1 .5  man-years  of  work — the  larger 
than  family  farme — also  declined  in  number, 
ilecreaaing  some  3  percent  in  thst  decade. 

We  an  recognise  there  is  a  sabstantial 
number  of  family  farms  which  are  not  ade- 
quate in  terms  of  gross  marketings.  Our 
goal  is  to  enable  them  to  become  adequate, 
efficient  family  farms  or  to  help  the  families 
who  live  on  them  to  find  either  adequate 
ncmfarm  empIoynMnt.  to  combine  farming 
and  off-farm  jobs  or.  if  they  choose,  to  find 
Jobs  outside  their  present  conununltles.  To 
do  otherwise  would  be  unfair,  if  not  cruel,  to 
those  who  cannot  obtain  an  adequate  in- 
come or  decent  life  on  an  Inadequate  farm. 
The  Commission  findings  that  the  family 
farm  is  a  going  commercial  enterprise  grow- 
ing stronger — not  weaker — seem  to  me  to  be 
based  on  soUd  fact.  Rather  than  a  dying 
vestige  ot  a  past  era,  the  family  farm  con- 
tinues to  be  the  most  efScient  means  of  pro- 
ducing food  and  fiber  that  has  ever  been  de- 
vised. There  is  no  other  system  of  farming 
which  provides  its  cnstonjers  with  food  at  so 
low  a  ooet  in  relation  to  total  income.  In 
BO  other  oonntry  does  the  consumer  eat  for 
less  than  19  percent  of  the  average  famUy's 
spendable  Income,  or  have  so  nutritional  and 
diversified  a  diet.  This.  then.  U  the  meas- 
ure of  the  Bucceas  of  our  American  family 
farm. 

The  achievements  of  the  family  farm  sys- 
tem contrast  dramatically  with  the  troubles 
so  evident  today  In  Russia  and  other  Com- 
mtiBlst  nattona.  Agriculture,  for  the  most 
part,  cannot  be  treated  like  a  factory — partic- 
ularly in  producing  the  more  specialized 
foods  which  people  want  as  their  incomes 
improve.  There  are  too  many  varlablea  to 
consider  In  agriculture,  and  they  cannot  be 
engineered  so  as  to  be  performed  simultane- 
ously by  specialized  labor  and  machinery. 
There  can  be  no  efficient  assembly  line  for 
apiculture.  In  fact,  the  effort  to  apply  fac- 
tory principles  to  farming  is  the  weakness 
of  Russian  agriculture,  and  the  t>aaic  rea- 
son they  will  never  equal  the  family  farm  in 
productivity  and  efficiency. 

Let  me  emphasize,  however,  that  neither 
history  nor  the  conditions  of  natural  advan- 
tage necessarily  guarantees  the  futtire  of  the 
family  farm  in  the  United  States.  I  would 
alert  you  that  there  are  forces  unrelated  to 
the  efficiency  of  family  farming  which  work 
constantly  to  erode  Its  economic  strength, 
to  compress  and  control  Its  markets  and  to 
alter  Its  Independent  position.  Concern  for 
this  danger  is  highlighted  by  the  Commission 
study,  and  I  would  like  to  qtiote  what  they 
have  said: 

"The  investment  required  in  a  well-orga- 
nized family  farm  has  grown  to  the  point 
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where  acquisition  of  ownership  by  th*  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  farmers  is  even  more 
difficult  than  it  has  been  in  the  past.  The 
net  income  of  farm  families  has  become  a 
smaller  proportion  of  income  from  market- 
ings as  purchased  su|H>llas  and  machinery 
have  played  a  larger  part  in  production; 
family  Incomes  are  more  vulnerable  than 
formerly  to  the  effects  of  sharp  price  de- 
clines or  crop  losses  resulting  from  adverse 
weather. 

"Mass  raerchsndlslng  methods  In  food  dis- 
tribution have  created  markets  In  which 
buyers  demand  large  volumes  of  uniformly 
good  quality  from  producers.  Some  market- 
ing functions  once  performed  on  the  farm 
have  been  moved  beyond  the  farm  gates  to 
processing  and  distribution  industries.  In 
some  Instances,  processors  are  Integrating 
entire  production  operations  with  their  non- 
farm  operations.  In  others,  suppliers  are 
performing  a  large  part  of  the  production 
function  under  contractual  arrangements. 
Possible  future  developments  In  this  area 
win  take  the  form  of  close  working  relation- 
ships between  Independent  farmers  and  busi- 
ness firms,  but  disappearance  of  farm  pro- 
duction as  a  distinct  and  separate  operation 
is  conceivable  in  some  cases." 

In  other  words,  •  vertical  Integration,  con- 
tract farming,  and  the  growing  dominance 
of  the  retail  end  of  the  food  process — all  un- 
related to  efficiency  of  the  family  farm — 
may  well  endanger  family  farm  agriculture. 
The  Commission  study  also  makes  It  clear 
that  commodity  programs  have  been  a  key 
Influence  in  the  growth  of  the  adequate  fam- 
ily farm  and  that  these  progranu  must  con- 
tinue in  some  form. 

The  study  reports  that,  "The  root  of  the 
farm  problem  is  the  Inability  of  the  ordinary 
econonaic  adjustment  processes  to  carry  the 
extraordinary  burden  placed  upon  them  by 
rapid  technological  advances  In  agriculture." 
The  problem  then,  is  overproduction,  or  the 
ability  to  produce  far  beyond  our  capacity  to 
consume,  sell,  or  give  away. 

The  Commission  study  points  out  that  the 
disappearance  of  many  inadequate  farms 
will  not  materially  alter  the  overproduction 
problem  confronting  the  more  productive 
farms.  Just  as  price  supports  favorable  to 
adequate  family  farms  will  not  solve  the  in- 
come problems  on  the  smallest  farms. 

Thxis,  the  Commission  concludes,  "pro- 
grams to  support  farm  income  have  con- 
tributed, directly  or  Indirectly,  to  such  in- 
come and  financial  solvency  as  the  more 
successful  competitors  enjoy." 

The  Commission  report  makes  It  clear 
that  commodity  programs,  rather  than  be- 
ing relief  or  social  welfare  programs,  have 
been  and  are  necessary  for  the  efficient  farms 
which  require  heavy  capital  Investment. 
They  are  helpful  to  the  small,  inadequate 
size  farm,  but  they  »re  not  designed  for  that 
purpose. 

But  the  questions  repeatedly  asked  and 
the  violent  criticism  directed  toward  com- 
modity programs,  even  as  American  agri- 
cultxxre  Is  acknowledged  to  be  supremely 
successful  In  accomplishing  Its  prime  pur- 
pose of  feeding  our  people  effectively  and 
well,  are  an  Indication  of  the  searching  ex- 
amination of  agriculture  now  underway. 
As  in  other  parts  of  our  economy,  many 
changes  are  taking  place,  and  we  are  trying 
to  understand  them  better. 

The  Commission  study,  for  exanxple.  Is  one 
of  the  signs  of  ferment  which  Indicate  we  are 
approaching  a  decisive  period  in  American 
agriculture.  It  is  a  time  when  the  people 
as  a  whole  and  farmers  In  particular  are  in 
the  process  of  enunciating  a  new  agricultural 
policy  that  gives  meaning  and  direction  to 
what  seems  at  tlmee  to  be  a  confused  pic- 
ture with  unanswerable  questions.  We  have 
been  moving  in  the  direction  of  clarification 
for  some  time,  although  the  efforts  to  test 
the  limits  of  the  new  agricultural  policy  are 
often  obscured  by  the  noise  and  rhetoric  of 
the  debate. 


We  have,  for  example,  subjected  the  family 
farm  to  the  most  rigorous  kinds  of  tests 
under  the  most  severe  conditions,  and  it  has 
emerged  stronger  and  more  vigorous  than 
before.  We  have  tested  various  types  of 
conunodity  progrsims.  as  well  as  efforts  de- 
signed to  eliminate  them,  and  have  found 
they  will  continue  to  be  necessary  if  ade- 
quate family  farms  are  to  receive  reasonable 
returns  during  a  period  of  rapid  and  massive 
technological  change. 

The  new  agricultural  policy  that  is  grad- 
ually emerging  Is  much  broader  than  com- 
modity progranxs  alone.     It  recognizes  that 
we   must   make   full   use   of   our   resources, 
both   natural   and   htunan,   in   rural   Amer- 
ica— and  commodity  programs  alone  do  not 
provide  the  full  range  of  opportimities  nec- 
essary to  broaden  the  rural  economic  base. 
In  this  respect,  the  commodity  programs 
of  the  Grange  are   a  phase  of  the  testing 
process  of  the  nature  of  a  new  agricultural 
policy.     I    commend    you    for    the    Orange 
conununity  service  program,  and  I  only  wish 
that  I   covild   be  here   to   congratulate   the 
winner  of  your  community  service  contest. 
We    are    developing    vrlthin    the    USDA    a 
series  of  programs  and  services  designed  to 
assist  the  rural  community  and  the  farmer 
to   expand    the    range    of    Job    and    Income 
opportunities.     You    have     heard    me     talk 
at>out  rural  areas  development  before,  and 
you  will  hear  me  talk  about  It  in  the  future. 
for  It  Is  an  essential  part  of  a  dynamic  and 
expanding  rural  economy.    We  seek  to  use 
land,    not    Idle    it.'   We    seek    to    encourage 
community   growth,  not  its  stagnation  and 
decline.     We  seek  to  make  use  of  rural  re- 
sources to  meet  the  needs  of  the  city  for 
outdoor    recreation — for    space    and    green 
land — and  to  provide  the  rural  community 
with  new  income  opportunities.     We  oppose 
the  philosophy  which  would  drive  people  off 
the  land  when  there  is  so  much  need  for  all 
the  goods  and  services  which  land  and  people 
can  provide. 

Another  area  where  we  have  been  testing 
and  probing  to  enlarge  the  scope  of  our 
farm  policy  is  in  the  relationship  between 
agricultural  trade  and  aid.  This  adminis- 
tration, as  you  Icnow,  has  taken  strong  and 
vigorous  action  to  protect  and  expand  world 
markets  for  the  products  of  our  farms.  I 
leave  from  here  tomorrow.  In  fact,  to  attend 
a  symposium  In  Amsterdam  where  a  discus- 
sion of  agrlcultiu'al  trade  with  the  Common 
Market  Is  now  underway  among  government 
leaders,  businessmen,  and  private  citizens 
from  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic.  The  USDA 
is  sponsoring  this  trade  conference  as  an 
effort  to  enlarge  the  peaceful  dialog  on 
ways  to  encourage  liberal  trade  policies  for 
farm  products. 

The  President  has  fought  hard  and  will 
continue  to  insist  that  the  fair  and  legiti- 
mate interests  of  American  agrlcultiual  trade 
be  recognized  by  the  Common  Market.  We 
are  competing  more  and  more  effectively  all 
over  the  world  for  agricultural  markets. 
We  now  nudntain  two  permanent  exhibits 
in  Western  Europe  and  in  Japan,  and  we 
join  with  more  than  40  commodity  groups 
In  various  promotion  efforts.  We  anticipate 
a  record  export  volume  this  fiscal  year,  pos- 
sibly as  much  as  96  billion  in  sales  as  com- 
pared to  95  billion  last  fiscal  3rear. 

But  a  concern  for  ways  to  enlarge  present 
commercial  trading  opportunities  is  not 
enough.  Herachel  Newsom  recognized  this 
clearly  tn  his  address  when  he  said  that 
agriculture  "must  achieve  a  climate  which 
will  give  reasonable  prospect  •  •  •  to  its 
ability  to  meet  the  incredible  food  demands 
of  an  exploding  population  everywhere."  He 
strikes  to  the  heart  of  otir  opportunity  when 
he  said  that  "those  who  are  recipients  of 
our  abundance  and  benevolence  today  will 
be  customers  of  our  productive  plant 
tomorrow." 

He  la  right.  The  potential  expansion  of 
our  productive  capacity  in  the  United  States, 
if  it   is  to  find  markets,   depends   in  large 


measure  on  the  dev^opment  throughout  the 
world  of  standards  of  living  high  enough  ao 
that  a  growing  nunaber  of  pteople  will  be  able 
to  buy  the  products  of  oiu-  farms  and  fac- 
tories. This  is  especially  true  in  Latin 
America  and  the  Par  East.  CKir  own  con- 
tinued enjoyment  of  abundance  thus  de- 
pends upon  the  extent  to  which  underde- 
veloped peoples  of  the  world  can  be  helped 
to  achieve  their  potential  for  abundance  so 
they  can  buy. 

There  are  of  course  many  questions  which 
remain  to  be  answered,  and  I  can  see  many 
difficult  problems  ahead  as  we  build  a  new 
agricultural  policy.  But  there  Is  emerging 
today  a  much  fuller  appreciation  oi  the  role 
of  agriculture  and  rvtral  America  in  the 
modern  world  in  which  we  live.  We  should 
encourage  and  stimulate  this  appreciation 
to  the  maximum  extent  possible,  for  out  of 
It  can  come  new  and  unprecedented  growth 
and  opportunity.  It  will  require  that  we  do 
many  new  things,  not  the  least  of  which  is 
to  begin  thinking  In  terms  of  a  world  of 
science  and  technology  and  potential  abun- 
dance for  all — not  In  terms  of  yesterday's 
world  of  scarcity  and  hunger. 

After  many  years'  intimate  association  with 
the  problems  of  agriculture.  I  am  increas- 
ingly convinced  that  the  key  to  peace  and 
plenty  In  the  world  of  the  future  la  agricul- 
ture. It  promises  a  new  dimension  of  living 
for  all  Americans,  and  It  can  provide  the 
means  of  achieving  adequate  food  and  fiber 
In  a  world  which  even  today  is  still  two- 
thirds  hungry. 

Perhaps  you  will  say  it  is  a  dream.  But  It 
is  not  an  impossible  dream,  and  I  ask  you  to 
share  it  with  me,  and  to  work  with  me  to 
make  it  a  reality. 

Thz  Familt  Farm  in  American  AcRicuLTiiRE 

(A  report  of   the  National   Agricultural 

Advisory  Conunission.  November  12.  1963) 

The  family  farm  remains  the  backbone  of 

American  agriculture  because  it  has  shown 

remarkable  capacity  to  adapt  to  new  methods 

and  markets  in  a  dynamic   economy.     Ihe 

very  changes  that  have  enabled  it  to  remain 

efficient,  however,  have  so  transformed  It  In 

some  respects  that  an  erroneous  Impreesion 

sometimes  exists  that  the  family  farm  has 

disappeared. 

The  essential  feature  of  a  family  farm 
Is  not  Its  acreage  or  Its  techncdogleal  pro- 
greaslveness  but  the  degree  to  which  pro- 
ductive effort  and  its  rewards  are  vested  in 
the  family.  The  family  farm  is  an  agricul- 
tural bxisiness  in  which  the  operator  Is  a 
risk-taking  manager,  has  a  substantial  in- 
vestment, and.  with  his  family,  supplies  a 
large  part  of  the  labor.  Under  this  arrange- 
ment, the  incentive  to  produce  efficiently  be- 
comes especially  dominant. 

The  botmdary  between  family  farms  and 
the  larger-than-famUy  farms  is  necessarily 
indistinct.  Employment  of  two  or  three  men 
is  not  now  inconsistent  with  the  family 
farm,  nor  was  It  50  years  ago.  For  statis- 
tical purposes,  however,  we  may  say  that  the 
amount  of  hired  labor  does  not  exceed  the 
amount  of  family  labor,  which  on  the  average 
farm  is  about  1.5  man-years.  Substantial 
equity  in  land,  equipment,  or  livestock  is  In- 
volved also  in  the  concept  of  the  family 
farm.  Unless  the  operator  has  a  significant 
investment,  he  is  not  likely  to  have  much 
managerial  control  or  sec\irity. 

TECHNOUXiT  AND  CHAKGES  IN  rARMINC 

Mechanization  and  other  technological  ad- 
vances have  greatly  increased  the  amount  of 
farm  products  a  family  can  produce.  The 
desire  for  more  income  provides  the  motive. 
while  mechanization  and  other  technology 
provide  the  means,  for  family  farmwrs  to 
enlarge  the  size  of  their  farm  buatneesee. 
These  devel<^ments — la  many  ways  parallel- 
ing automation  in  indivtry — mean  that  few- 
er resources,  including  labor,  are  needed  in 
agriculture.  OpportuniUes  for  young  men 
to  get  started  on  adequate  family  farms  are 
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neceasarily  mucb  ctirtall«d  because  of  sub- 
stitution of  capital  for  labor. 

Adequate  family  farms  today  are  eommer- 
clal  enterprises  In  which  the  operator's  tech- 
nical know-how  and  managerial  skill  are  more 
important  than  his  physical  prowess.  Credit 
and  leasing  arrangements  frequently  are  the 
means  by  which  the  family  brings  under  Its 
control  sufficient  resources  for  an  efficient 
unit.  The  level  of  living  fKMslble  on  a  seml- 
subslstence  farm,  while  perhaps  no  lower 
now  than  generations  ago.  Is  no  longer  ac- 
ceptable to  farm  people  who  wish  to  share 
In  the  rising  Incomes  characteristic  of  the 
American  economy. 

THX    TumU    ntOBLKM    AND    THE    FAMILT    FARM 

The  farm  problem  Is  a  problem  of  persist- 
ent income  disadvantages  for  farm  people. 
One  aspect  Is  low  Income  on  farms  having 
far  too  few  resources  for  an  adequate  pro- 
ducing unit.  Another  aspect  Is  low  earn- 
ings, compared  with  retxu-ns  outside  of 
agriculture,  on  labor  and  Investment  on  the 
productive  farms  that  produce  the  great  bulk 
of  our  agricultural  products.  The  latter 
C^rows  out  of  a  persistent  tendency  to  over- 
produce as  a  result  of  advancing  farm  tech- 
nology. It  Is  Intensified  by  shrinkage  of 
scene  markets  as  other  technology  develope 
'  substitutes  for  farm  products — for  example, 
manmade  fibers  for  natural  fibers. 

Wtien  Improved  production  methods  be- 
come available.  Individual  f.'U'mers  adopt 
them.  Increase  output,  strive  to  expand,  and 
bid  up  the  price  of  land.  Production  rises 
faster  than  the  market  grows;  prices  and  In- 
cc»nes  are  driven  down.  The  niunbw^  of 
farms  and  of  farmworkers  decline,  but  the 
rate  of  adjustment  required  to  hold  farm 
Incomes  at  reasonable  levels '  exceeds  the 
feasible  rate.  The  age  of  many  farmers 
(50.5  was  the  average  age  In  1950) .  their  lack 
of  skill  for  nonfarm  work,  distance  from  In- 
dustrial centers,  and  unemployment  In  the 
economy  at  large  are  practical  obstacles  to 
more  rapid  adjustment.  The  basic  diffi- 
culties of  agriculture  as  this  process  unfolds 
would  exist  whether  the  same  farm  reeources 
were  divided  among  half  as  many  farms  or 
twice  as  many.  Family  farms  by  far  pre- 
dominate In  our  efficient  agriculture,  but 
they  do  not  create  the  circumstances  In 
which  downward  pressure  on  farm  incomes 
Is  generated. 

'  Policy  to  maintain  reasonable  Incomes  In 
American  agrlcultvire  Is  not  an  attempt  to 
preserve  an  Inefficient  or  anachronistic  Insti- 
tution. The  root  of  the  farm  problem  Is  tiie 
Inability  of  ordinary  economic  adjustment 
processes  to  carry  the  extra^n-dlnary  btuxien 
placed  upon  them  by  rapid  technological 
advance  In  agriculture.  The  difficulty  Is  In- 
tensified by  the  hlgb  efficiency  of  U.S.  agri- 
culture, the  speed  with  which  It  translates 
Innovations  Into  more  production,  and  Its 
Inability  voluntarily  to  hold  excess  capacity 
Idle. 

Economic  adversity  has  fallen  most  heavily 
on  operators  of  small  farms  who.  because  of 
age.  Inadequate  resources,  or  other  reasons, 
have  not  been  able  either  to  keep  up  In  the 
race  to  expand  or  to  find  remunerative  non- 
farm  employment.  But  the  cost-price 
squeeze  has  been  general  throughout  agri- 
culture. In  most  of  farming,  jwograms  to 
support  farm  Income  have  contributed,  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly,  to  such  Income  and 
financial  solvency  as  the  more  successful 
competitors  have  enjoyed. 

OEVBLOPMENT      AND      CONTRIBUTIONS      OF      THE 
FAMILT    FARM    SYSTEM 

At  the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the 
thirteen  American  Colonies,  feudalism  was 
the  dominant  pattern  In  European  fanning. 
But  though  attempts  were  made,  the  system 
was  not  easily  exported  to  the  New  World. 
Europeans  escaping  the  oppressions  of  feud- 
alism demanded  assurance  that  they  would 
become  farmovmers  If  they  came  to  the  Colo- 
nies. In  some  Instances,  headrlghts  to  small 
amounts  of  land  were  offered  to  those  who 


could  get  transportation  to  America — a  fore- 
runner of  the  homestead  movement.  Over  a 
long  period,  settlers  resUted  and  eventually 
abolished  the  entail  system,  primogeniture, 
qultrenU,  and  other  restrictions  on  oppor- 
tunity to  own.  operate,  or  develop  land. 

Owner-operation  of  land  was  admirably 
suited  to  the  requirements  of  settling  a  new 
country.  It  was.  moreover,  consistent  with 
early  Americans"  beliefs  In  equal  opportunity 
for  Individuals,  their  equal  rights  as  citizens, 
and  Identification  of  praiseworthy  character 
with  proficient  work.  The  family  farm  be- 
came a  symbol  of  such  virtues  In  a  predomi- 
nantly agricultural  society. 

The  land  policy  by  which  the  West  was 
opened  up  reflected  strong  attachment  to 
the  family  farm  Ideal.  After  several  antic- 
ipatory measures,  the  Homestead  Act  of  1862 
made  homesteadlng  the  established  national 
policy.  Also  In  that  year,  the  land-grant 
college  system  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  were  created.  These  became  the 
basis  for  the  research  and  educational  work 
that  farmers  could  not  do  for  themselves  but 
which  was  essential  for  a  progressive  agricul- 
ture. A  century  later,  systems  patterned 
after  the  American  model  were  to  be  estab- 
lished In  remote  countries  of  the  world  In 
an  effort  to  stimulate  agricultural  develop- 
ment. 

By  IMO,  the  long  period  In  which  agricul- 
ture supplied  the  Nation's  food  and  fiber  by 
Increasing  the  crop  acreage  and  labor  force 
had  come  to  an  end.  Thereafter,  produc- 
tion was  Increased  by  mechanization.  Im- 
proved plant  varieties,  better  cultural  prac- 
tices, and  all  the  other  advances  lumped 
under  the  heading  "Technology."  The  eco- 
nomic pressures  constituting  the  present 
farm  problem  began  then  and  strengthened 
in  the  foUowlng  decades,  though  the  depres- 
sion of  the  1930's  and  wartime  conditions 
at  times  masked  their  effects.  Both  agricul- 
ture's technological  performance  and  the 
resulting  economic  pressures  have  been  espe- 
cially high  In  the  past  decade,  as  described 
In  preceding  pages  of  this  report. 

The  rising  efficiency  of  family  farm  agrl- 
cult\u«  over  the  decades  has  enabled  the 
United  States  to  shift  gradually  to  a  highly 
Industrialized  economy  producing  the 
world's  highest  level  of  living— Including 
more  and  better  food  per  person  than  when 
90  percent  of  the  population  was  agricul- 
tural. The  American  people  are  better  fed, 
and  for  a  smaller  proportion  of  their  Income, 
than  any  other  nation.  Family  farmers  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  a  technological  age  as  well  as 
they  once  met  the  needs  of  settling  a  new 
country.  The  land  ownership  system  on 
which  the  family  farm  Is  based  has  proved 
clearly  superior  to  coUectlvlst  arrangements 
or  to  feudalism  as  transplanted  to  countries 
now  struggling  to  develop  economically. 

THE  CXnUUKNT  POSITION  OF  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

Though  the  character  and  size  of  the 
family  farm  are  changing,  as  an  Institution 
It  has  held  Its  own  In  American  agrtculture. 
In  1944,  farms  employing  less  than  1.5  man- 
years  of  hired  labor  comprised  94.5  percent 
of  all  farms  and  marketed  66.5  percent  of  all 
farm  products  sold.  In  1959,  such  farms  ac- 
counted for  95.7  percent  of  all  farms  and  for 
70.1  percent  of  all  marketings.' 

The  basic  economic  Influence  on  the  farm 
size  toward  which  {Agriculture  U  moving  at 
any  one  time  Is  the  relation  of  production 
costs  per  unit  of  output  to  size  of  operation. 
Farms  too  small  to  employ  family  labor  pro- 
ductively, using  modern  methods,  have  high 
production  costs  If  family  labor  Is  valued 
at  moderate  annual  wages.  Since  the  high 
unit  costs  are  not  compensated  for  by  corre- 
spondingly high  prices,  the  earnings  of  the 


'  Sources  of  Information  and  elaboration 
of  the  main  points  contained  In  this  report 
are  contained  In  the  accompanying  supple- 
ment. 


family  for  Its  labor  and  investment  on  such 
a  farm  are  In  fact  low. 

Production  costs  per  unit  in  most  types 
of  farming  fall  as  size  of  farm  increases  up 
to  the  point  where  available  family  labor  and 
a  full  complement  of  equipment  are  utilized 
effectively.  Beyond  that  point,  costs  per 
unit  typically  do  not  change  much.  Excep- 
tions exist  In  certain  types  of  farming  and 
marketing  as  well  as  production  economies 
sometimes  are  obUlned  by  larger- than- 
famlly  farms.  But  In  most  of  agriculture 
the  well-organized  family  farm  Is  as  efficient 
as  any  unit.  Indeed,  the  managerial  flexi- 
bility and  the  profit  Incentive  of  the  family 
farm  often  give  It  an  advanUge  over  larger 
farms  depending  on  salaried  employees  for 
management  and  labor. 

The  drive  for  proficiency  and  the  Increase 
In  the  size  of  farm  a  family  can  operate  are 
reflected  In  the  rapid  reduction  In  the  num- 
toer  of  the  smallest  farms.  Between  1949 
and  1969,  the  number  of  farms  selling  less 
than  $2,500  worth  of  farm  products  declined 
43  percent  (excluding  farms  omitted  by 
change  of  census  definition).  The  number 
of  farms  with  sales  between  $2,500  and  $10.- 
000  dropped  21  percent.  The  number  with 
sales  exceeding  $10,000  but  hiring  less  than 
1.5  man-years  of  labor  Increased  95  percent. 
Thus  the  tendency  was  to  move  toward  effi- 
cient, family-size  farms.  In  contrast,  the 
number  of  farms  with  sales  In  excess  of 
$10,000  and  hiring  1.6  or  more  man-years  of 
labor  declined  3  percent. 

Changes  In  the  farm  labor  force  suggest 
similar  conclusions.  In  1910,  3.4  million 
hired  workers  (USDA  series)  comprised  24.9 
percent  of  the  farm  labor  force.  In  1952, 
2.1  million  hired  workers  were  only  23  4  per- 
cent of  the  total.  Hired  workers  declined  In 
absolute  numbers  to  1.8  million  In  1962  but 
rose  to  27.3  percent  of  the  farm  labor  force. 
The  increase  In  the  proportion  reflected  the 
rapid  decline  In  the  smallest  farms  rather 
than  an  Increasing  Importance  of  larger- 
than-famlly  farms  relative  to  efficient  family 
farms. 

Tenancy  In  American  agriculture  has 
fallen  steadily  since  1930.  In  that  year,  42.4 
percent  of  all  farms  were  operated  by  ten- 
ants: In  1959,  the  percentage  was  19.8.  Only 
about  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  farms 
are  operated  my  managers.  Sharecropplng  In 
the  South  has  been  falling  rapidly.  Such 
changes  point  to  Increasing  managerial  con- 
trol and  flnanclal  equity  on  the  part  of 
operators. 

In  contrast,  contract  farming  has  curtailed 
the  range  of  decisions  left  to  some  farm  oper- 
ators, especially  In  poultry  farming.  De- 
veloped In  a  proper  way,  contract  farming 
can  be  a  means  by  which  family  farms  gain 
access  to  capital  or  establish  desirable  mar- 
ket outlets  for  their  products.  Such  results 
are  particularly  likely  to  be  obtained  If 
farmer-controlled  cooperatives  make  the 
contractual  arrangements.  Experience  has 
shown,  however,  that  contract  farming  can 
also  put  the  operator  of  a  farm  nearly  In 
the  position  of  a  hired  farm  laborer  with  no 
assurance  that  the  arrangement  Into  which 
he  has  entered  will  be  continued.  On  bal- 
ance, the  decline  of  tenancy  probably  has 
outweighed  operators'  loss  of  managerial 
control  under  contracts,  but  efforts  should 
be  made  to  steer  the  development  of  con- 
tract farming  In  directions  conducive  to 
maintaining  Independent  family  farms. 

PROSFECTS  FOR  THE  FAMILY  FARM 

The  ability  of  the  family  farm  to  hold  its 
own  despite  dramatic  changes  in  agriculture 
In  recent  decades  Indicates  Its  competitive 
vlgOT.  The  average  size  of  farm  will  Increase 
and  the  number  of  farms  will  decline  as 
farmers  continue  to  adjxist  to  technological 
advance,  but  the  family  farm  promises  to 
dominate  agriculture  Indefinitely  If  a  favor- 
able economic  environment  Is  provided. 
Positive  programs  will  be  needed  If  family 
farms  are  to  be  assured  of  sharing  equiUbly 
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In  tbe  rising  Incomea  of  the  American  econ- 
omy. A  great  challenge  for  farm  policy  is  to 
keep  Mm  high  productivity  of  a  family  farm 
agriculture  from  resulting  In  chronic  depres- 
sion of  the  income  of  farm  people. 

Tlie  relation  at  production  costs  to  siae 
of  farm  continues  to  permit  well-organized 
family  farms  to  be  as  efficient  as  larger  t^>- 
•rations  in  most  types  of  production.  ■■- 
pecially  in  crop  farming,  it  Is  not  possible 
to  break  the  production  process  down  Into 
many  steps  to  be  performed  simultaneously 
by  specialized  labor  and  machinery.  Thus 
an  Important  advantage  of  large-scale  fac- 
tory production  Is  not  available  in  much  of 
agriculture. 

me  present  geograj^lo  distribution  of 
family-aloe  and  larger -than-famlly  farms 
aeems  lUghly  stab^  Each  type  shows  a 
strong  tendency  to  persist  in  the  areas  where 
it  has  been  long  established.  There  is  little 
prospect  th<^»  large  farms  will  become  less 
important  in  California,  the  Southwest,  the 
Mississippi  Delta,  or  Worlds.  Esewherc,  the 
family  farm  has  great  staying  power. 

Despite  the  vigor  of  the  family  farm,  cer- 
tain developments  do  pose  problems  for  its 
future  and  for  its  ccMitlnulng  contribution 
to  the  Nation.  The  Investment  required  In 
a  well-organized  family  farm  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  acquisition  of  ownership 
by  the  succeeding  generation  of  farmers  is 
even  more  dlflicxilt  than  It  has  been  In  the 
past.  The  net  Income  of  farm  families  has 
become  a  smaller  proportion  of  Income  from 
marketings  as  purchased  supplies  and  ma- 
chinery have  played  a  larger  part  In  produc- 
tion; family  incomes  are  more  vulnerable 
than  formerly  to  Qxt  effects  of  sharp  price 
declines  or  crop  losses  resulting  from  adverse 
weather. 

liiftM  merchandising  methods  in  food  dis- 
tribution have  created  markets  in  which 
buyers  demand  large  volumes  of  uniformly 
good  quality  from  producers.  As  a  result, 
marketing  advantages  for  large  producers 
of  some  products  are  appearing  that  for- 
merly did  not  exiat  or  were  of  little  impor- 
tance. Some  marketing  functions  once  per- 
formed on  the  farm  have  been  moved  beyond 
the  farm  gate  to  processing  and  distribution 
Industries.  This  shift  has  reduced  the  eco- 
nomic services  to  be  provided  by  farmers 
and  has  presented  them  with  new  kinds  of 
marketing  problems.  In  some  Instances. 
inrocenors  are  Integrating  entire  production 
operations  with  their  nonfarm  operations. 
In  others,  suppliers  are  performing  a  large 
part  of  the  production  function  under  con- 
to-act\ial  arrangements.  Possibly  fut\ire  de- 
velopments In  this  area  wlU  take  the  form  of 
close  working  relationships  between  Inde- 
pendent farmers  and  business  firms,  but  dis- 
appearance of  farm  production  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  operation  Is  conceivable  In  some 
cases. 

The  self-employed  farmer  competes  with 
others  like  himself  and  wltlx  hired  farm  la- 
bor. The  farm  family  will  not  earn  favor- 
able returns  on  Itc  own  labor  when  hired 
labor  is  chronically  cheap.  Farm  wages  vary 
widely  among  areas  and  type  of  work,  but 
average  farm  wages  are  low  ccMnpared  with 
Inductrlal  wages.  The  reasons  are  complex 
and  Include  the  lack  of  skill  and  low  pro- 
ductivity of  part  Of  the  hired  labor  force. 
An  abrupt  advance  In  the  coet  of  hired  labor 
would  severely  squeeze  many  farm  employers. 
Over  the  long  run,  however,  the  opportu- 
nity for  family  farmers  to  compete  and  to 
earn  satisfactory  rwttims  for  their  labor  will 
be  enhanced  If  wages  and  working  conditions 
for  hired  farm  labor  compare  favcM^bly  with 
those  In  Industry. 

RECOMMENDATIONS    FOR    A    HEALTHY    FAMILY 
FARM   AGRICULTURE 

1.  Public  iinderstandlng:  One  of  the  pri- 
mary needs  for  achieving  a  healthy  family 
farm  structure  is  a  broad  public  under- 
standing of  how  Ikunlly  farming,  the  high 
productivity   at  agrlcuHure,   and   the   farm 


problem  are  related  to  each  other.  Miscon- 
ceptions lead  to  beliefs  that  the  farm  prob- 
lem would  be  solved  if  family  farms  were 
eliminated,  ttiat  farm  programs  are  intended 
to  preserve  an  institution  of  sentimental  but 
no  economic  value,  or  that  farmers  coxild 
readily  solve  their  own  in'oblems  if  they  only 
would.  We  recommended,  therefore,  that  a 
concerted  and  continuing  effort  be  made  by 
farmers  themselves  and  by  public  agencies 
serving  agrlcultxire  to  inform  the  people  of 
the  country  about  the  economic  position  of 
farming  and  of  the  place  of  family  farms 
in  it,  so  that  realistic  and  effective  policy 
can  be  forthcoming. 

2.  Education  and  related  services  for  farm- 
ers: Continued  public  support  of  agricul- 
tural research,  extension,  education,  soil 
conservation,  and  similar  services  will  con- 
tribute to  a  favorable  environment  for  fam- 
ily farms.  Such  services  have  helped  fam- 
ily farmers  to  be  as  technologically  progres- 
sive as  the  largest  farm  operations.  In  other 
circumstances,  giant  units  capable  of  hiring 
technical  experts  and  even  erf  developing 
their  own  trade  secrets  would  have  had  an 
Important  advantage.  Redirection  of  re- 
search, extension,  and  related  activities  Is 
necessary  from  time  to  time  to  meet  new 
problems  of  agriculture  and  of  rural  areas. 
We  recommend  a  policy  of  combining  (a) 
technical  services  for  Individual  farmers  with 
(b)  programs  to  permit  orderly  adjtxstment 
to  technological  change  as  being  in  the  best 
Interests  both  of  family  farms  and  of  the 
economy  at  large. 

3.  Strengthening  and  broadening  the  role 
of  farmer-controlled  cooperatives:  Encour- 
agement of  agricultural  cooperatives  assists 
family  farmers  to  realize  economies  of  large- 
scale  purchasing  and  marketing.  The  great- 
er emphasis  on  v(^ume  and  uniformity  by 
buyers  In  some  commodity  markets  has  in- 
creased the  need  for  cooperative  marketing 
by  Individual  farmers.  Beyond  these  long- 
established  functions,  cooperatives  are  In- 
creasingly challenged  to  develop  bargaining 
power  more  nearly  commensurate  with  that 
of  the  giant  flnns  with  which  they  often 
deal.  We  recommend  examination  of  the 
legal  framework  within  which  coc^peratlves 
operate,  credit  policies,  and  the  USDA's  work 
on  problems  of  cooperatives,  followed  by  ac- 
tion to  put  into  effect  soch  changes  as  seem 
capable  of  strengthening  and  extending  the 
role  of  farmer  cooperatives. 

4.  Ownership  of  land  by  farm  operators: 
Family  fanners  may  come  to  have  a  serious 
disadvantage  in  competing  for  land  not  be- 
cause they  cannot  operate  it  efficiently  but 
because  of  limited  flnanclal  resources.  We 
recommend  reducing  the  competition  for 
farmland  by  nonfarmers  by  changes  In  In- 
come tax  provisions  now  favorable  to  such 
bidders.  We  urge  that  more  adequate  in- 
formation be  obtained  on  the  ownership  of 
farmland,  on  the  influence  of  demand  from 
outside  of  agriculture,  on  the  effects  of  in- 
heritance taxes,  and  on  the  technical  means 
by  which  demand  for  land  might  be  con- 
fined more  largely  to  farm  operators.  We 
also  recommend  that  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments base  taxation  of  farmland  on  its 
agricultural  value  while  it  is  being  fanned. 

6.  Special  needs  for  credit:  Existing  iwo- 
grams  to  extend  credit  to  farmers  with  rea- 
sonable prospects  for  success  but  with  limited 
flnanclal  resources  have  had  a  good  repay- 
ment record  and  have  demonstrated  their 
usefulneos.  Care  should  be  taken  to  direct 
these  efforts  toward  farms  of  sufficient  size 
to  permit  efficient  operation.  We  recommend 
that  special  attention  be  given  to  (a)  credit 
for  combining  small  units  Into  adequate  fam- 
ily farms  under  potentially  good  managers, 
and  (b)  modification  of  credit  instrtiments 
and  practices  to  permit  more  readily  the 
carrying  of  a  stable  level  of  debt  once  the 
operator  has  acquired  a  retwonable  equity. 

6.  Minimum  wages  and  working  condi- 
tions for  hired  agricultural  labor:  Better  em- 
ployment  conditions    and    wages   for    hired 


farm  labor  will  improve  the  competitive  po- 
sition ot  family  farms  relative  to  that  of 
larger-than-family  farms.  Concern  about 
the  welfare  of  farm  p>eople  surely  includes, 
in  a  democratic  society,  the  welfare  of  fami- 
lies who  work  for  fanners.  Farm  wages  and 
other  conditions  of  employment  are  at  or 
above  indvistrial  mtnlmums  in  important 
parts  of  agriculture  but  not  in  alL  We  rec- 
onunend  that  minimum  wages  and  improved 
working  conditions,  in  terms  adapted  to  agri- 
cultural production,  be  extended,  by  stages, 
to  blred  farmworkers  on  a  national  basis 
until  comparability  with  industrial  mlnl- 
mums  Is  attained.' 

7.  Equal  application  of  price  support  pro- 
grams to  all  farms:  A  recurring  question  Is 
whether  farm  programs  should  be  designed 
to  give  special  advantages  to  small  farms. 
Small  minimum  allotments  often  are  neces- 
sary for  administrative  feasibility.  Propos- 
als for  more  significant  advantages  for  small 
farms  frequently  distinguish  between  small 
and  economically  adequate  farms  rather  than 
between  family  and  large-scale  farms.  Such 
provisions  might  operate  to  tenants'  disad- 
vantage in  areas  where  tenant-operated 
farms  are  larger  and  more  prodtictlve  than 
the  average.  Proficient  production  Is  highly 
valued  in  the  American  economy;  program 
concessions  to  inefficiency  are  not  likely  to 
endure.  We  recommend  the  application  of 
price  support  programs  eqxially  to  all  farms, 
with  modifications  for  administrative  effec- 
tiveness and  flexibility  of  farm  oi>eratlonB,  as 
the  policy  most  likely  to  preserve  the  good 
name  of  the  family  farm  and  to  be  consist- 
ent with  effective  operation  of  farm  pro- 
grams. 

8.  The  inadequate  farm  unit:  Despite  the 
large  decline  in  ntimbers  of  the  smallest 
farms  in  the  past  two  decades.  It  must  be 
recognized  that  many  uneconomic  units  re- 
main on  which  family  incomes  win  be  low 
even  if  price-cost  relationships  are  favorable 
for  the  family  farms  that  produce  the  bulk 
of  all  farm  products.  The  size  of  farm  re- 
quired for  an  adequate  unit  is  likely  to  in- 
crease as  technology  advances.  The  earning 
power  <rf  some  operators  of  small  faurns  Is  low 
because  of  their  advanced  age  or  inability 
to  acquire  other  skills;  the  resulting  income 
problem  should  be  treated  as  a  general  social 
problem  rather  than  as  a  farm  problem.  Lit- 
tle real  good  will  be  done  by  somehow  forcing 
families  out  of  unfavorable  farm  situations 
into  unemployment  in  cities,  though  statis- 
ttcally  the  farm  situation  would  be  made  to 
look  better.  This  difficult  problem  must  be 
approached  from  many  directions:  Develop- 
ment of  rural  nonfarm  resources,  training 
for  adults  with  potential  earning  power  In 
industry,  employment  Information,  educa- 
tion and  counseling  of  rural  youth  for  non- 
farm  careers,  and  consolidation  of  small 
farms.  A  high  level  of  employment  tn  the 
economy  at  large  Is  absolutely  vital  for  long- 
range  solution  of  the  problem.  We  commend 
the  sympathetic  frankness  with  which  this 
situation  has  been  recognized  In  the  eetab- 
llshment  of  rural  development  and  other  pro- 
grams, and  we  recommend  continued  efforts 
on  all  fronts  to  alleviate  It. 

9.  Farm  price  and  Income  programs:  Farm 
programs  will  continue  to  be  necessary  11 
families  on  adequate  farms  are  to  receive 
reasonable  returns  for  their  labor  and  invest- 
ment. The  disappearance  of  many  inade- 
quate farms  will  not  materially  alter  the 
overproduction  problem  confronting  the 
more  productive  farms,  Just  as  prices  favor- 
able to  adequate  family  farms  will  not  solve 
the  Income  problems  on  the  smallest  farms. 
We  recommend  continued  efforts  to  develop 
farm  programs  to  create  earnings  on  ade- 
quate family  farms  eomparable  with  those 
outside  erf  agrtcultxire  and  to  promote  the 
long-run  interests  of  the  general  pobMc 
Such  programs  properly  Include  mi 


to 


» For  three  dissenting  views  on  mlntmimi 
wages,  see  following  page. 
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put  agricultural  producta  to  such  useful  pur- 
poses as  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries  and 
domestic  food  distribution  to  needy  people. 
Almost  surely  some  means  of  restraining 
production,  whether  by  so-called  voluntary 
or  mandatory  means,  will  be  required.  It  is 
not  reasonable  to  exj>ect  to  have  precisely 
eno\igh  farm  capacity  so  that  full  production 
Just  clears  the  market  at  satisfactory  prices 
In  normal  times;  and  it  would  not  be  pru- 
dent national  policy  to  attempt  it.  It  will 
also  be  desirable  to  carry  reserve  stocks  for 
emergencies  as  a  national  securltf  meastire 
and  to  level  out  consiuners'  supplies  rather 
than  as  a  strictly  farm  program.  Farming 
operates  in  an  economy  in  which  substantial 
power  to  maintain  prices  and  wages  exists 
for  other  groups.  Panning  will  need  the 
stabilizing  Influence  of  price  programs  for 
key  commodities  if  it  is  to  share  equitably  In 
the  product  of  the  total  economy  to  which 
It  contributes  so  much. 

Statemxnt  or  Charues  R.  Sat«e  Rcgakoing 

RXCOMMKNDATIOir    NO.    6 

In  this  report  the  proposal  for  mandatory 
minimum  wages  and  upgrading  of  farm  work- 
ing conditions  is  coupled  with  a  specific  ob- 
jective, to  "improve  the  competitive  posi- 
tion of  family  farms  relative  to  that  of  larger- 
than-famlly  farms." 

A  much  broader  perspective  is  required  to 
preappralse  fully  the  problems  which  would 
be  Involved. 

Several  probable  effects — some  good  and 
some  bad — are  obvious.  Added  r\iral  unem- 
ployment would  be  a  direct  result  of  a  rigid 
farm  wage  structxu-e.  Accelerated  labor-re- 
duction technologies  would  cut  heavily  Into 
future  farm-community  Job  opportunities. 

In  many  areas  where  hand  labor  Is  a  sea- 
sonal need  there  are  numerous  off-season 
benefits  that  accrue  to  farmworkers,  mak- 
ing their  returns  on  a  year-around  basis 
greater  than  Is  indicated  by  statistical  meas- 
ures. Minimvun  wage  scales  would  eliminate 
such  arrangements. 

A  bit  less  obvioiu,  but  of  serious  conse- 
quence, these  Impacts  would  hit  mainly  the 
least  trainable  parts  of  the  Nation's  wage 
earners,- 

The  pattern  of  farm  production  in  the 
United  States  has  evolved  following  the 
principles  of  comparative  advantage  and  spe- 
cialization with  high  volumes  of  inter- 
regional trade.  Elimination  of  wage  differ- 
ential would  tend  to  disrupt  mobility  and 
other  relationships  which  would  Increase 
selling  prices  for  food  and  fiber.  This  would 
lessen  further  the  competitive  strength  of 
U.3.  farm  products  in  markets  highly  sensi- 
tive to  price  adjustments. 

Additionally,  with  the  imposition  of 
minimum  wages  some  production  areas 
would  be  helped  economically;  others  would 
be  damaged.  Family  farms  and  farm-based 
enterprises  would  be  hurt  alongside  the 
larger-than-famlly  farms  in  the  areas  force- 
fully shifted  in  their  comparative  relation- 
ships to  a  disadvantageous  position. 

The  competitive  climate  for  labor,  capi- 
tal, managerial  capacity,  and  land  within 
production  areas  aiKl  between  production 
areas  m\ut  be  taken  into  account,  along  with 
industrial  \i^»ges  for  adequate  considerations 
of  labor  returns  as  a  part  of  general  farm 
policy. 

The  further  development  of  the  family 
farm  is  one  of  the  American  ideals  which 
should  be  fostered.  New  entry  into  famll]^ 
farm  status  should  be  made  as  easy  as  pos- 
sible. The  ambitious  and  prudent  rural 
family  farm  unit  of  their  own  needs  the 
freedom  of  Job  choices,  of  selling  their  labor 
— all  of  it — to  best  advantage.  That  is  the 
usiial  way  in  which  families,  who  operate 
farms,  seek  to  push  for  Increased  size  of 
business,  either  v^iiically  or  by  taking  on 
more  land. 

Restrictions  upon  Job  opporttuiltles  for  the 
"landless"  rural  family  wanting  to  achieve 
family  larm  status  would  often  limit  their 


Income  to  that  of  the  head  of  the  family. 
It  would  tend  to  promote  various  types  of 
"moonlighting"  and  other  evasions.  It 
would  give  a  competitive  advantage  to  the 
rural  family  operating  land  versus  landless 
rural  family  residents.  The  family  farm 
household  could  "use  and  sell"  all  of  its  labor. 
The  nonfarm  family  would  be  hobbled  by 
statute. 

.It  Is  my  view  that  thorough  studies  should 
be  made  of  the  full  implications  of  manda- 
tory minimum  wages  and  their  likely  eco- 
nomic and  social  effects  to  provide  more  ade- 
quate grounds  for  farm  policy  determina- 
tions. Proposals  for  minimum  wages  in  rela- 
tion to  a  single  target  could  lead  to  serious 
distortions  In  the  riunl  economy. 


Statiment  or  William  V.  Rawungs  Recakd- 

QfG  RBCOMMENDATION  NO.  6 

I  wish  to  disassociate  myself  from  concur- 
rence in  this  recommendation. 

I  recognize  that  employment  conditions 
and  wages  for  hired  farm  labor  are  a  matter 
of  concern,  but  I  cannot  agree  that  the  solu- 
tion lies  in  this  reconunendation. 

I  view  this  problem  as  a  social  problem  and 
I  do  not  agree  that  the  economic  condition 
of  agriculture  is  such  that  will  permit  agrl- 
cultvu-e  to  bear  the  entire  burden  of  correct- 
ing this  social  problem. 

It  may  be  that  the  recommendation  for 
hired  farm  labor  will  improve  the  competi- 
tive position  of  family  farms  relative  to  that 
of  larger-than-famlly  farms.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  the  accomplishment  of  the  rec- 
ommendation would  Involve  a  substantial 
increase  in  overhead  for  family  farms  with- 
out any  prospect  of  comparable  increases  in 
Income  and  the  result  would  be  a  further 
shrinkage  in  the  already  low.  net  income  of 
family  farms.  I  cannot  reason  that  although 
the  shrinkage  in  net  Income  for  family  farms 
may  be  less  than  the  shrinkage  in  net 
Income  for  larger-than-famlly  farms,  that 
such  a  result  would  be  in  the  Interest  ot 
family  farms,  nor  consistent  with  the  ob- 
jective of  parity  of  Income  for  rlsktaklng 
^arm  operators. 

Further,  it  is  my  feeling  that  the  necessary 
working  hours  during  rush  periods,  the  fact 
that  much  farm  labor  Is  padd  a  steady  wage 
even  through  periods  of  unemployment  and 
partial  employment,  the  wide  variance  of 
fringe  benefits  to  many  farm  laborers  such 
as  housing,  etc..  all  add  up  to  a  most  difficult. 
If  not  impossible  problem  in  enforcing  such 
legislation  should  the  objectives  of  this  rec- 
ommendation be  enacted  into  law. 


Statement  of  C.  D.  Dosxxa  Recardinc 
Recommendation  No.  6 

I  am  not  a  bit  sure  that  the  imposition 
of  minimum  wages  is  going  to  improve  the 
competitive  position  of  family  farms  in  re- 
lation to  that  of  larger-than-famlly  farms. 

In  many  cases  there  are  conditions  other 
than  that  of  wages  alone  which  affect  the 
hired  employees  of  the  family  farm.  This 
has  to  do  with  housing,  the  furnishing  of 
food  in  the  form  of  home-slaughtered  meats, 
vegetables,  poultry,  fuel,  and  many  things 
that  enter  Into  the  cost  of  living  as  against 
the  wage  earner  on  the  larger-than-famlly 
farm. 

I  am  concerned  that  the  Imposition  of 
minimum  wages  may  eliminate  from  employ- 
ment many  people  who  due  to  physical 
handicaps  can  now  find  some  employment 
in  agriculture  when  they  are  no  longer  able 
to  work  in  industry  and  thus  take  a  load 
off  the  public  relief  rolls. 

The  application  of  minimum  wages  to  farm 
help  is  going  to  Impose  an  additional  book- 
keeping problem  upon  the  family  farmer. 

I  am  certainly  an  advocate  of  the  highest 
wages  possible,  but  I  have  seen  in  industry 
what  happens  to  the  physically  handicapped, 
and  I  think  these  people  are  entitled  to  em- 
plojrment,  and  no  regulation  should  make  it 
impossible  for  these  people  to  be  self- 
sufficient. 


I  think  It  is  rather  wishful  thinking  to 
talk  about  the  wage  level  of  farm  help  at- 
taining that  of  industrial  mlnlmums.  The 
law  of  supply  and  demand  is  J\ist  as  effective 
in  agriculture  as  it  is  in  Industry,  but  we 
must  remember  that  there  will  continue  to 
be  a  large  number  of  subsistence  farmers. 
The  same  must  apply  on  the  farm  as  in 
industry.  There  must  be  an  exemption  on 
the  n\unber  of  employees  that  a  farmer  could 
have  before  coming  under  the  effects  of  a 
regulation  of  this  kind.  You  will  always 
have  the  need  of  migratory  labor  at  harvest 
time.  Many  schoolchildren  now  find  some 
source  of  income  in  this  type  of  work. 

As  I  stated  at  the  meeting.  I  think  section 
8  needs  a  great  deal  of  study  before  any 
outright  recommendations  are  made  in  re- 
gard to  minimiim  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions for  hired  agricultural  labor. 

Statistical  Supplement 

The  following  pages  contain  additional 
information,  mostly  statistical,  relating  to 
the  position  of  the  family  farm  in  American 
agriculture.  The  first  four  tables  were  pre- 
pared by  Radoje  Nlkolitch  of  the  Farm  Pro- 
duction Economics  Division,  Economic  Re- 
search Service,  USDA.  "Abnormal"  farms, 
sometimes  omitted  from  the  tables,  are  in- 
stitutional farms,  Indian  reservations,  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations,  grazing  asso- 
ciations, and  the  like.  They  comprised  less 
than  0.1  percent  of  all  farms  in  1950. 

The  information  given  by  tables  1-3  has 
been  summarized  in  the  main  body  of  this 
report.  Table  4  gives  additional  detail  on 
the  largest  farms;  some  of  the  farms  with 
sales  of  farm  products  exceeding  IIOO^XX) 
in  1959  employed  less  than  1.5  man-years  of 
hired  labor. 

Table  6  records  the  decline  in  the  Impor- 
tance of  tenants,  including  croppers,  since 
1930.  Both  the  proportion  of  farms  operated 
and  the  proportion  of  cropland  harvested 
have  declined  steeply.  Part  owners  have 
increased  in  Importance  as  owners  have 
expanded  by  renting  additional  land  and  as 
some  tenants  have'  purchased  land. 

As  table  6  shows,  full  and  part  owners  to- 
gether operate  about  75  percent  of  the  farms 
in  all  value-of-sales  classes  above  93.500. 
The  percentage  of  full  ownership  is  greatest 
on  farms  having  sales  of  less  than  $2,500. 
Table  7  shows  the  large  variation  In  sales  per 
"commercial"  farm,  by  tenure  class,  among 
the  major  regions  of  the  country.  In  some 
areas — Illinois  and  Iowa — the  tenant-oper- 
ated farms  are  distinctly  larger,  on  the  aver- 
age, than  those  operated  by  full  owners;  in 
others — Alabama.  Mississippi — the  reverse  is 
true. 

Changes  In  the  numbers  of  hired  and 
family  farmworkers  are  given  In  table  8. 
The  peak  in  total  farm  employment  was 
reached  in  1916,  at  13,632.000  workers. 

Tables  9  and  10  give  data  on  farm  real 
estate  sales.  Transfers  of  a  single  farm  from 
a  buyer  to  a  seller  who  will  operate  it  as  a 
single  farm  are  less  frequent  than  sales  of 
real  estate  to  become  part  of  a  farm.  Ten- 
ants have  become  less  Important  as  buyers 
of  farms  as  their  numbers  have  declined; 
owner-operators  have  become  more  impor- 
tant as  buyers.  The  principal  change  on  the 
selling  side  has  been  an  increase  in  the 
importance  of  miscellaneous  sellers  other 
than  active  or  retired  farmers,  estates,  or 
lending  agencies. 

The  inability  of  the  smallest  farms  to  pro- 
vide an  adequate  living  for  the  family  has 
led  to  more  off-farm  work  as  well  as  to  larger 
farms.  In  1934,  only  11.2  percent  of  farm 
operators  worked  off  the  farm  100  or  more 
days  (partly  due  to  high  industrial  un- 
employment) .  The  percentage  rose  to  23.3 
in  1949  and  to  29.9  in  1959.  As  table  II 
shows,  off-farm  work  was  most  Important 
on  the  smallest  farms  in  1959.  Five  out  of 
eight  farm  operators  selling  less  than  $2,500 
worth  of  farm  products  had  other  income 
exceeding  the  value  of  products  sold. 
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Tablb  \.— Number  of  famu  hy  value  of  farm  marketingt  and    Table  4. — Numbers  offarmt  and  farm  marketings  by  size  of  farms 


proportions  of  all  farm  marketings  ' 


Farms 

Proportion  of  all  Proportion  of  all 

Value  of 
marketingi  * 

Number 

Change 
from 

1040  to 
1060 

farms 

(arm  marketmgs 

low 

1050 

1040 

1050 

1040 

1060 

$20,000  snd  over... 
$10,000  to  $10.000.. 

$6,000  to  $o.ew.... 

$2,500  to  $4,000 

notuand* 

»220 

*255 

721 

882 

Tkouttndt 
312 
482 
663 
617 

Percent 

-0 
-80 

Percent 

4.3 

4.7 

13.4 

16.4 

Percent 

8.4 

13.0 

17.7 

16.7 

Percent 
34.3 
16.7 
22.8 
14.4 

Percent 

60.1 

22.0 

15.5 

7.4 

$2,500  and  over.. 
Under  $2, 500 

2,067 
$.287 

2,064 
1,684 

-1 

-80 

88.8 
61.2 

65.8 
44.2 

88.2 
11.8 

05.0 
6.0 

All 

I&S74 

8,606 

-31 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

in  value  of  »(des  and  by  specified  man-years  of  hired  labor,  United 
States,  1969  > 


«  Abnormal  farms  exchifled.  .  „  .    ^ 

»  Prices  received  by  farmers  decreased  3  percent.    This  change  is  too  small  to  have 
a  bearing  on  change  in  Uie  number  of  farms  by  vahie  of  marketings. 
*  Preliminary  estimatts. 


Source:  Derived  from 


1.T.8.  censuses  of  agrtcultuie. 


Number  of  farms 

Value  of  marketings 

Size  of  farm  in  value  of 

Total 

Proportion 
with— 

Total 

Proportion  of 
farms  with— 

sales 

Less 
than  1.6 

man- 
years  of 

hired 

labor 

More 
than  1.5 

man- 
years  of 

hired 

labor 

Less 
UMnl.5 

man- 
years  of 

hired 

labor 

More 
than  1.5 

man- 
years  of 

hfred 

labor 

$100,000  or  more 

Number 
16,861 
81,074 

PerceiU 
11.3 
46.6 

Percent 
88.7 
53.4 

MUrt 

4, 862, 050 
4,658,830 

Percent 
7.6 
44.0 

PerceiU 
02.4 

$40,000  to  $00.900 

66.0 

$40,000  or  more 

Less  than  $40,000. 

101,836 
3,500,529 

80.4 
07.3 

60.6 
2.7 

0,621,780 
10,788,474 

26.4 

oa6 

74.6 
0.4 

Total,  all  farms 

8,701,364 

06.7 

4.3 

20,810,268 

7ai 

20.0 

Table  2. — Numbe)r  and  marketings  of  farms  with  specified  man- 
years  of  hired  labor  as  percentage  of  all  farms.  United  States, 
1944  and  1959  ' 


■  Does  not  Include  Alaska  and  Hawaii. 

Source:  Data  derived  from  special  tabulation  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  of  a 
sample  of  farms  for  the  1969  Census  of  Agriculture. 

Table  5. — Changes  in  importance  of  different  forms  of  tenure, 

UniUd  StaUs,  1920-59 


• 

Farms 

Marketings  * 

Man-years  of  hired 
labor 

1944 

1050 

1044 

1050 

Num- 
ber* 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Num- 
ber 

Per- 
cent 
of 
total 

Vahie 

Per- 
cent 

of 
total 

Value 

Per- 
cent 

of 
total 

Farms  with  leas  than 
1  5  man-years  • 

T»ou- 
land* 
4,025 

264 

04.5 
1.6 

Tlou- 

8,542 

ISO 

3,701 

06.7 
-4  3 

Ma- 
lion* 
$13, 318 

6,603 

20,011 

66.6 
33.5 

Ma- 

lion* 
$21,350 

0,110 

70.1 

Farms  with  1.5  man- 
yean  or  over 

20.0 

■n>tai 

6,200 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

3a  460 

100.0 

Year 

Full 
owners 

Part 
owners 

Man- 
agers 

AU 
tenants 

Crop- 
pers' 

Total 

Percent  of  farm  oper- 
ators: 
1020    

52.2 
46.3 
50.6 
67.4 
67.1 

34.6 
35.0 
35.2 
80.4 

8.7 
10.4 
10.1 
15.3 
22.5 

21.6 
22.1 
33.0 
42.7 

1.1 
.0 
.6 
.4 
.6 

1.0 
2.0 
2.1 
2.0 

38.1 
42.4 
38.8 
26.0 
10.8 

41.9 
40.0 

20.7 
24.0 

8.7 
12.8 
8.0 
6.4 
8.8 

S.4 

4.0 

2.4 
.0 

100 

1030 

100 

1040 

100 

1060 

100 

1050 

100 

Percent  of  cropland 
harvested: 
1020 

100 

1030 

100 

1940 

1050 

100 
100 

I  Alaska  and  Hawaii  aot  inchided. 

*  Valued  at  1060  prices  received  by  farmers. 

*  Adjusted  to  1960  deluition  of  farm. 

Source-  1945  Census  of  Agriculture  and  data  derived  from  special  Ubulation  by  the 
census  of  a  sample  of  farass  for  the  1950  Census  of  Agriculture., 


Table  3. — Number  and  percentage  change  in  number  of  farms  unth 
specified  man-years  of  hired  laoor  and  vtUue  ttf  marketings,  and 
percentage  of  <M  farms,  United  States,  1949  and  1959  > 


«  South  only.    Included  in  "  All  tenanU. ' ' 
Source:  Census  of  Agriculture. 

Table  6. — Distribution  of  farms  among  tenure  classes,  by  value  of 
products  sold,  United  Stales,  1959 

[Percent  of  farms  in  class] 


Man-years    of   hired   labor 
and  value  of  marketliifs 

Number  of  farms 

Percent  change 

Proportion  of  all 
farms 

1040 

lose 

In- 
crease 

De- 
crease 

1949 

1959 

Less  than  1.5  man-year 
$10.000or  more  mar 

inns 

$2,600  to   $0,906   1 

ketlnes 

X 

ket- 

qar- 

ket- 

Thoutand* 

334 

1,620 

T%ov4andt 

660 
1,257 

Percent 
06 

Percent 
18 

Percent 

16 
78 

Percent 

81 
61 

Total 

1,868 

1,007 

2 

89 

92 

1.6  or  more  man-years: 

$10,000or  more  mar 

Ings , 

150 
74 

144 
18 

4 

82 

7 
14 

7 

$2,600   to   $9,000   t 
ketlngs. , 

aar- 

1 

Total 

!.800 

224 

167 

SO 

11 

8 

All  farms  with  $t 

2,067 

2,064 

1 

100 

100 

1- 

Value  of  products 
sold  per  farm 

Full 
owners 

Part 
owners 

Man- 
agers 

AU 
tenants 

Crop- 
pers' 

Total 

$40,000  or  more 

$20,000  to  $39,999 

$10,000  to  $19,900 

$5,000  to  $0.000 

$2,500  to  $4,000 

Less  than  $2,600  » 

81.4 
$2.4 
36.6 
44.5 
64.1 
74.4 

44.0 
41.2 
37.2 
30.6 
22.8 

n.2 

6.6 
1.6 

10.1 
24.8 
26.6 
216 
22.8 
14.8 

0.2 
.8 

.4 
2.8 
6.4 

8.7 

100 
100 
100 
100 

All  farms' 

1.    ''■' 

22.6 

.6 

10.  $ 

1$ 

100 

I  South  only.    Included  in  "AU  tenants." 

« Includes  part-time  and  part-retirement  farms  but  not  "aimorraai    farms. 

« Includes  "abnormal"  farms. 

Source:  1959  Census  of  Agriculture,  vo..  II,  ch.  X. 

Table  7. — Average  sales  per  commercial  farm  '  in  different  tenure 
classes,  by  regions,  1959 


Areaor  regkm 

FuU 
owners 

Part 
owners 

Mana- 
gers 

AU 
tenants 

Croppers 

AU 
(arms 

Th^  Nrwlh 

$9,226 

11,120 

7/660 

6,064 

17,427 

24,261 

0,540 

$13,022 
16,028 
12,581 
10,922 
33,435 
64.738 
16,533 

$61,163 
66,660 
67,291 
51,104 
186,053 
227,226 
80,277 

$12,866 
16,855 
6,510 
«3,511 
26.070 
45,017 
10,726 

$11,^3 

14.496 

The  South      

$i'7M 

2,751 

0,147 

AUkhAma,  MissMppL 

6.706 
26.884 

r^ftiifrw^ift 

42.367 

United  States 

12,147 

■  AlaAa  and  Hawaii  hot  included. 

Source:  Derived  from  U.S.  Census  of  Agriculture,  and  daU  derived  from  spedid 
tabulation  by  the  Burtau  of  the  Census  of  a  sample  of  (arms  for  the  1060  Census  of 
Agriculture. 


I  Census  definition.  AU  farms  with  value  of  sales  of  $2,500  or  more  plus  farms  with 
■ales  between  $50  and  $2,499  and  not  part  time,  part  retirement,  or  abnormal. 

>  $4,207  for  tenanta  other  than  croppers. 

Source:  From  tebuUtlons  lor  a  sample  of  firms.  1960  Census  of  Agriculture,  voL  II, 
d>.  X. 
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Tablb  8. — Averaife  annucU  number  of  farmvorktrt,  Untied  Stait* 


Tmt 

Family 
workers 

Hired 
wwken 

Total 
workers 

Hlra4aa 

percent 
of  total 

1910 

T%omm*di 
19^174 

mo4i 

9.307 
8.300 
7.887 
7.310 
7,005 
0.776 
6.679 
0.347 
5,809 
5,083 
5.570 
MM 
6.17> 
^0» 
4.873 

TkoUMHdt 

3.381 
3.391 
3.10U 
3.670 
3.339 
Z336 
3.144 
1080 
XOOO 
3.017 
1.931 
1.895 
1.966 
1.M1 
1.MS 
1.W0 
1.837 

T%«utan4t 

13.565 

13.433 

n407 

10.079 

9.036 

0.646 

0.140 

8.804 

8.099 

81  M« 

7.830 

7.577 

7.535 

7.343 

7.067 

^g|9 

0.700 

34.9 

|«f     , , .  - 

363 

1M». . .... 

MM 

316 
34.4 

1909....  ,.    

MM _ 

190. _ 

1«.~ 

19M 

23.5 
23.4 
33.4 
33.6 
33.8 

IMS 

1991 

34.1 
34.6 

1997 

360 

1989 

19M. 

IMO 

1991 ^ 

3&0 
3&6 
38^7 
37. 3 

19M 

27.3 

Table  10. — Farm  real  ettate  trantferni  Percentage  dittribuHon 
by  type  of  buyer  and  icller,  Vnitfd  Btatet,  yean  ended  Mar, 

i— CODtiDD^d  ' 

[In  percent] 

TYPE  OF  SKLLER 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Table  9. — Percentttge  of  »ale»  of  rural  real  estate  by  type  of  intended 

u«e  f 


Item 

19S7 

1969 

1960 

1900 

1901 

1982 

Single  farm  bought  a*— 

8tncWfMV    .  , , 

48 

18 
3 

46 

18 
3 

43 

10 
3 

42 

20 

3 

40 

21 

S 

30 

Part  of  term...... ......... 

20 

Part-time  farm 

3 

Total- 

09 

00 

•6 

06 

04 

62 

Part  of  farm  bought  a»— 

• 
19 

1 

7 
20 

1 

6 

22 

2 

5 

33 

3 

6 

34 
2 

0 

Partof  farm 

Pwt-tlin«  farm . 

24 

2 

Total 

29 

28 

29 

ao 

31 

32 

Scarce:  Farm  Prodiietk»  Economics  Divislaa,  Economic  Research  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agrtcnltare. 

Table  10. — Farm  real  eetate  tran»fer$:  Percentage  dittribution 
by  type  of  buyer  and  seller,  United  States,  years  ended  Mar.  1 

[Inperoant] 
TYPE  OF  BUYER 


Ymt 

Tenant 

Owner- 
operator 

Retired 
farmer 

NOQ- 

farmer 

Total 

1M4»». .._•••... ...... 

1948 

1940.    

n.8 

38.9 
MS 
Mil 

aa 

SLO 

>ao 

26.7 
34.8 
33.7 
21.7 
34.1 
21.7 

lao 

30.0 

ia4 

10.3 
10.0 

ai.3 

84.4 

94.0 
M9 
U.6 

MS 
l&f 

17.  S 
88.3 
38.3 

Ml 

M7 
37.9 
89.9 
MS 
41.4 
40.9 
48.1 

Z8 
3.8 

3.6 
3.8 
4.0 
4.6 
4.8 
4.7 
4.7 
4.3 
4.8 
4.4 
4.9 
4.3 
5.3 
4.0 
9.1 
9.3 

31.1 
33.7 
32.7 
3Z3 
38.3 
37.9 
M4 
Ml 
MS 
83.7 
M9 
M8 
MS 
36.9 
S&O 
M3 
33.8 
Ml 

100 
100 
100 

1947     

100 

1948 

1949     

100 
100 

H««L_ 

1961 

100 
100 

1063.    

100 

196L 

100 

1964 

1965 

100 

I960. 

1907.      

MO 

MO 

1968L— 

190 

IMO 

19M._ 

IWl _ 

100 

100 
100 

acency  aiid 

Aetlve 

Retired 

coonty. 

Year 

farmer 

farmer 

E.staU 

State  or 

Other 

Total 

« 

Federal 

OoTern- 

ment 

1944 

43,S 

19.3 

12.7 

10.5 

9.0 

100 

1946. 

49.3 
82.3 

14.7 
HS.3 

10.0 
1&2 

7.0 
6.8 

12.4 

ia6 

100 

»40 

100 

1947 

46.6 

1&4 

16.6 

4.2 

18.4 

100 

1948 

sai 

82.9 

16.0 
10.9 

14.9 
M.1 

9.0 
2.2 

17.0 
11.9 

100 

»•<• 

100 

1950 

61.9 

15.9 

15.3 

LO 

J5.3 

100 

1961 

64.3 

16.3 

14.4 

1.3 

16.6 

100 

1992 

16.0 
14.4 

14.1 
18.6 

1.3 
1.3 

14.6 
14.0 

100 

lVH.._  ..._.......  ..  . 

100 

1904 

6L6 

1\0 

1C4 

LI 

1&9 

100 

1966 

63.9 
61.6 

1&8 
17.0 

14.9 
IAlO 

.8 
LI 

M.0 

14.2 

100 

1966. 

100 

1967 

5a7 
47.1 

18.2 
10.7 

15.8 
17.0 

.7 
LO 

16.0 
16.2 

100 

1968 

100 

1989 

sai 

49.8 

10.7 
12.8 

16.6 
10.8 

.5 
.6 

2&1 
2&0 

100 

1900 

100 

1901 

49.4 

14.1 

12.0 

.4 

24.1 

100 

Sourea:  Oetobar  1901.  "Current  DevetopmenU  In  the  Farm  Raal  E.'rtate  Market," 
and  earlier  fanaa.  Kstimata*  tor  1044-51  not  strictly  oomparabia  with  later  years  be- 
cauM  of  method  of  weighting.  Prepared  In  Farm  Production  Economics  Dlvbion, 
Economic  Research  Service. 


\ 

f 

Table  11. — Proportions  of  farm  operators  reporting  specified 
amounts  q/  off-farm  work  and  other  income,  by  value  of  farm  prod- 
ucts sold,  United  StaUs,  1969 


Percent  of 

Percent  of 

(arm  opera- 

farm opera- 

Pereentof 

tors  working 

tors  reporting 

Value  of  turn  products  sold  per  hrm 

all  farms 

off  farm. 

other  Inoame 

100  days  or 

exceeding 

mora 

value  of  farm 
pro<luct5  sold 

840.000  or  more 

2.8 

9.5 

6.7 

$20,000  to  $39,099 

6.7 

9.0 

i.t 

$10,000  to  $10,000 

13.0 

10.4 

9.9 

$5,000  to  $0,009 

17.0 

10.2 

116 

$2,500  to  $4,009 

10.7 

30.7 

27.3 

13,100  or  more ...... 

60l8 

17.0 

14.0 

'jsm  than  $2,800 

44.3 

40.1 

62  5 

AU  tbrms 

100.0 

29.0 

36.8 

Source:  From  a  tabulation  of  a  sample  of  farms  from  the  1059  Census  of  Agriculture, 
vol.  n,  ch.  II. 


SECRETARY  FREEMAN  ON  LUMBER 
PROBLEMS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
there  had  been  in  manuscript  form  an- 
other great  speech  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture, Mr.  Freeman,  made  a  few  dasrs 
ago  at  the  Congressional  Hotel.  It  took 
place  at  a  breakfast  that  was  arranged 
by  the  National  Lumbermen's  Manufac- 
turing Association.  The  Secretary  of  Ag- 
riculture was  on  the  spot,  so  to  8];>eak. 
It  was  supposed  to  be  a  meeting  in  which 
the  Association  was  going  to  file,  and  in 
which  It  did  file,  a  series  of  complaints 


against  the  administration  of  certain 
forest  policies,  or,  according  to  them,  a 
lack  of  administration  of  forest  policies. 

I  am  sure  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
won  the  respect  and  high  regard  of  every 
Member  of  Congress  who  had  been  in- 
vited to  attend  that  breakfast  to  hear 
what  the  Secretary  might  say  after  the 
bill  of  particulars  had  been  presented  to 
him  by  a  series  of  spokesmen  for  the 
association. 

I  want  to  go  on  record  as  expressing 
my  great  admiration  for  the  courage,  the 
objectivity,  and  the  factual  knowledge  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture. 


I  come  from  a  great  lumbering  State. 
We  have  our  lumber  problems.  There 
is  no  question  that  we  need  some  changes 
in  certain  of  the  policies  of  the  Forest 
Service. 

I  do  not  know  of  anyone  who  recog- 
nizes that  fact  and  appreciates  it  more 
than  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  him- 
self. I  think  it  was  good  that  the  Na- 
tional Lumbermen's  Association  had  the 
breakfast.  It  \s  quite  befitting  our  sys- 
tem of  democracy  that  cabinet  officials 
be  put  on  the  spot,  and  that  complaints 
be  presented  to  them.    Some  of  the  com- 
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plaints  needed  to  be  made.    The  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  recognized  this. 

He  gave  us  a  report  on  what  had  been 
done  already  in  respect  to  some  of  the 
complaints.  He  gave  assurance  that  the 
other  complaints  would  all  be  considered. 
He  stood  his  ground  however,  in  respect 
to  his  rights  and  his  duties  as  head  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  with 
Jurisdiction  over  the  Forest  Service, 
when  he  indicated  changes  recom- 
mended by  any  advisory  committee 
would  have  to  be  justified  on  the  facts. 

Although  the  particular  advisory  com- 
mittee about  which  there  was  discussion 
at  the  breakfast  had  made  a  report,  and 
much  of  the  report,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  is  sound, 
he  nonetheless,  filed  his  caveat  as  to 
certain  reservations  that  he  had  con- 
cerning it. 

Now  it  Is  up  to  the  National  Lumber- 
men's Association  to  come  forward  with 


additional  evidence  which  will  justify 
the  changes  that  they  seek  from  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  I  am  satisfied 
if  they  do  so,  they  will  get  the  support 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  If  they 
present  the  evidence,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  urge  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  that  their  justified 
complaints  be  met.  I  know  they  will  be. 
Mr.  President,  I  take  this  moment  to 
extend  my  compliments  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  his  very  fine  state- 
ment and  sound  position  that  he  took 
at  that  breakfast. 


BEEF  IMPORTS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Oregon 
cattlemen,  as  well  as  the  livestock  pro- 
ducers in  many  areas  of  our  country, 
have  noted  with  great  concern  that  there 
seems  to  be  no  end  to  the  recurring  price 
difficulties  in  the  fed-cattle  market  in 
recent  years. 


As  this  domestic  price  situation  de- 
teriorated, imports  into  this  country  of 
beef  and  veal  from  abroad  have  been 
increasing.  In  1962  Imports  of  beef  and 
veal  reached  1,455  million  pounds  car- 
cass weight.  During  January  to  August 
of  1963  imports  were  22  percent  higher 
than  the  equivalent  period  of  1962. 

Our  cattlemen  cannot  help  but  note 
that  beef  and  veal  imports  plus  the  meat 
equivalent  of  feeder  cattle  imports  have 
risen  in  recent  years  at  a  faster  rate  than 
U.S.  production.  In  1962  these  imports 
equaled  10.6  percent  of  our  domestic  pro- 
duction as  compared  with  7.9  percent  in 
1961. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  point  in  my  rp- 
marks  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  a  series  of  tables  pre- 
pared by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture which  deal  with  this  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


Table  1. —  U.S.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  lambs,  and  lamb  and  mutton  compared  with  production,  1950-63 
CATTLE  I^ND  CALVES  AND  BEEF  AND  VEAL  LAMBS  AND  LAMB  AND  MUTTON 


I 


Year 


1960 

1961 

1962 

1969- 

1964. 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968- 

1968- 

I960. 

IMl 

1982 

January-August  1962... 
January-August  1903-.. 


Imports 


Live  animals 


Num- 
ber 


Meat 

equiv- 
alent > 


t%m. 

mfU 

MiUim 

Aemd 

pound* 

438 

157 

220 

91 

138 

47 

177 

02 

71 

35 

290 

93 

141 

43 

703 

221 

1,126 

340 

688 

191 

646 

163 

1,023 

250 

1,232 

280 

583 

132 

555 

118 

Meat 


Million 

poundt 

348 

484 

429 

271 

232 

229 

211 

305 

909 

1,003 

775 

1.037 

1,446 

an 

1,096 


Total » 


MiUion 

pound* 

605 

575 

476 

333 

267 

322 

M4 

616 

1,249 

1,254 

938 

1,287 

1,725 

1,025 

1,204 


Meat 
produc- 
tion' 


MiOion 
pound* 
10,764 
0,806 
10, 810 
13,053 
14,610 
15,147 
16,094 
15,728 
14. 516 
14,688 
15,835 
16,341 
16,311 
10,895 
11,386 


Imports 
Sks  a  per- 
centage 
of  pro- 
duction 


Percent 
4.7 
5.8 
4.4 

2.4 
1.8 
2.1 
1.6 
3.9 
8.6 
8.6 
5.9 
7.9 

10.6 
9.4 

10.6 


Year 


I 

1960 3 

1961..-.. 1 

1962 

1963 

1954 

1965 , ,. 

I960 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1960 

1961 

1962 

January -August  1062 
January-August  1963. 


Imports 

Live  animals 

Meat 

ToUl« 

Num- 

Meat 

ber 

equiv- 
alent! 

7>0H- 

•atMl 

MiUion 

MittUm 

Mittion 

ktad 

pound* 

pound* 

pound* 

VJ 

3 

3 

6 

14 

(i^ 

7 

7 

W 

(ft 

6 

6 

1 

(i) 

3 

3 

1 

(ft 

2 

2 

8 

2 

2 

3 

(•) 

1 

1 

18 

1 

4 

6 

40 

1 

41 

42 

76 

2 

104 

106 

50 

1 

8 

W 

1 
21 

P) 

1 

101 
14S 

101 
144 

3 

C) 

96 

96 

' 

o 

US 

lis 

Meat 
produc- 
tion* 


MiOUnt 
pound* 
807 
621 
048 
739 
794 
788 
741 
707 
688 
7M 
7W 

m 

809 
8» 
601 


Imports 
as  a  per- 
centage 
of  pro- 
duction 


Percent 

1.0 

L3 

.9 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.1 

.7 

6.1 

14.4 

1L6 

12.1 

17.8 

17.8 

22.9 


I  Estimated  at  53  percent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  Imports  of  cattle  and  for 
lambs  an  average  30-pouod  carcass. 

« Canned  and  other  processed  meats  have  lioen  converted  to  their  carcass  weight 
equivalent. 


*  Total  production  (including  an  estimate  for  farm  slaughter), 
<  Less  than  500  head. 

•  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 


Table  2. —  U.S.  beef  and  veal  imports,  carcass  weight  equivalent 
[In  thousands  of  pounds] 

T 

1 

Beef 

Total  veal 

Totolbeef 

Yew 

Fresh  and 
frozen 

Pickled  and 
cured 

Canned 

Sausage 

Otberbe«f 

other  canned 
n.s.p.f. 

Boneless 

ToUlbeef 

and  veal 

M64 

7,520 
6,112 
5,140 
32,869 
68,880 
39,  IM 
14,685 
25.096 
18,767 
12,366 

27,416 
6.172 
9.799 

12,794 
7,280 
8,407 
1,107 
1.115 
620 
633 

168,784 
172,  MS 
143,999 
188,624 
224,000 
187,441 
151,538 
188.663 
1M3M 
148, 9» 

306 

371 

468 

680 

874 

1,280 

1,135 

1,128 

1,189 

9» 

8,187 

8.305 

7.338 

7,976 

12,091 

10,439 

8,309 

10,010 

10,223 

12,123 

5.706 

6,629 

6,015 

18,075 

176,753 

120,083 

20,030 

29,833 

28,908 

22,401 

12,537 

28,074 

36,894 

128,520 

414.488 

680.317 

.'156,765 

764.906 

1,197,992 

879, 7M 

230,608 

228.761 

210,563 

390,338 

895.542 

1,047,063 

700, 386 

1,020,060 

1,419,547 

1,073,423 

1,048 
275 
245 

4,873 
13.500 
16,  U8 
15,275 
16,474 
25,511 
12,100 

391,680 

NH 

229.030 

210.798 

MM""""""!I!!"!4t" 

395,210 

909.048 

1,068,101 

776,510 

MM.III.I"...! L... 

1,037,124 

1993 _..- 

1,446,068 

1908  (January-Aocost) 

1,086,623 

223% 
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FROM  CANADA 


Y«tf 


)9lg  I __„ „. 

1961  >  "„I.I ... 

1964- 

1966         ... 

1966 

1967. 

1968 

IMS ._ 

1980 

»6I- 

198a. .- 

1063  (Jaaaarr-July) . 


Duttebte  e«ttle  (hMd) 


188  pounds  andorcr 


Cows  tor 
porpoMa 


Other 


4.«M 

31.811 
17.633 

22.678 
18,867 
19.586 
14.908 
30,347 
9«.t73 
Ik,  481 
6,n6 


4.344 

33.931 

48,798 

17.5a 

2.914 

186,086 

230.085 

90.369 

80,806 

88,000 

72.306 

K8W 


ruder  200 
ponnds 


714 
3,515 
3.873 
3.256 
3.571 
10.486 
13.580 
30,788 
83.079 
38.006 
41.315 
36,471 


ap0to600 
poands 


Total 
dutiable 

rattle 


806 

t.877 

2.218 

1.390 

151,  CM 

373,671 

186.630 

140,471 

887.452 

861.886 

80.324 


IA.Ma 
49,188 
70,880 

48.209 
30.553 
368.488 
63A.802 
832.625 
2S3,«A2 
479.689 
480.337 
107.470 


FROM  MSXIOO 


Yetf 


L>«t»ble  Mttla  (bead) 


900  poonda  aad  ever 


Cowafer 

dairy 
purpoaei 


1968'. 

loss* 

1964 

1966  » ~ 

IMA.. ...•••---•--*-•- 

1987 


1980. • 

1961 - 

lano , 

1963  (January-July). 


3.381 
176 

1.3S5 

l.f*7 

871 

46 

84 

7 


Other 


43.617 
S8,3«4 

11.184 

4<886 
80,380 
46. 897 
19,681 
88.410 
8K.733 
16. 0» 


Under  200 
pounds 


405 

848 
7,9M 
3,281 
1.087 
1,773 
H.655 
34.fl85 
23.40H 


300to8M 

pOIIBdl 


81.185 
101. 901 

"iwiSi' 

08.  IM 

3811843 
408,108 
817,086 
386^113 
497,900 

801.004 


Total 

dutiable 

eattio 


127.279 
ir,925 

'ai47i7V7 
118,290 
881^473 
488,811 


8B0.1 

543.110 
751. 919 
430,497 


I  Imports  irohlblted  b«ilnnln«  Feb.  26, 1962,  due  to  root-and-moutb  disease. 

•  Kmbarfo  remored  Mar.  I.  1963. 

*  Einbarfo  retnored  Sept.  1,  IMX. 


*  Imports  prohIbltp«l  b««lnnlnit  May  23.  1963. 

*  Bmbarco  removed  Jaa.  1,  1955. 

8oar«:  Compiled  from  official  re<'ords  of  the  Rurcnu  oC  t\w  Ccnwis. 


Table  4.— U.S.  imports  of  caUU  and  beef  compared  tnih  U.S.  production,  by  months,  1958-63 
^  CATTLE  AVD  CALVES  AND  BEEF  AND  VEAL 

[  In  millions  of  iMundSi 


January 

Febru- 
ary 

March 

AprU 

May 

June 

July 

August 

Scxutem- 

October 

Novem- 
ber 

Deeem- 
ber 

Year 

1958 

88 
1.317 

8.8 

103 
1.302 

a.6 

78 
1.27* 

5.7 

75 
1,316 

5.7 

121 

1,400 

8.6 

121 
1.424 

8.5 

90 
1,046 

8.8 

88 
1,013 

8.7 

73 
1.162 

6.2 

66 
1,159 

5.7 

98 
1,180 

8.3 

178 
1,330 

14.3 

79 
1.0.6 

7.3 

79 
1,102 

7.3 

74 
1,284 

5.8 

80 
1,324 

6.0 

178 

1.310 

13.0 

158 
1.344 

11.8 

94 
1.113 

8.4 

108 
1.173 

9.3 

00 
1,141 

7.9 

98 
1,308 

8.2 

119 
1,212 

18 

119 

1.309 

8.7 

96 
1,153 

8.3 

115 
1,141 

lai 

73 
l,37f 

5.8 

78 
5.8 

99 

1,391 

7.1 

149 
1.470 

10.1 

96 
1,169 

8.1 

131 

1.185 

11.1 

76 
1,382 

5.7 

111 
1,413 

7.9 

119 
1,348 

8.8 

13S 
1,373 

9.1 

123 
1.344 

9.9 

108 
1.346 

8.7 

85 
1,241 

6.8 

117 
1.279 

9.1 

118 
1.360 

8.7 

113 
1.171 

9.6 

114 
1.150 

9.8 

113 
1,406 

8.0 

153 
1.433 

10.7 

183 
1,439 

117 

133 
1.343 

9.9 

143 
1,364 

11.3 

81 
1.399 

5.8 

111 
1.3S2 

8.3 

168 

1.375 

18.2 

121 
1.333 

9.1 

86 
1.378 

6.8 

84 

1,380 

4.7 

134 
1,427 

8.4 

185 
1.450 

U.4 

111 
1.059 

10.5 

73 
l.lflO 

6.8 

83 
1.2S1 

4.8 

151 
1.321 

11.4 

191 
1.388 

lit  8 

130 

1.174 

ia2 

106 
1.340 

8.5 

78 

1,229 

6.2 

112 
1.240 

0.0 

179 
1.315 

14.5 

1.249 
14.086 

TVkfnfviir  iiroduction  •    

ImporU:  Fercent  ol  domestic  pro- 

8.9 

1968 

IjQpOf^  1                                       .      .......... .. 

l.ZM 
14.163 

8.9 

Domestie  production ' 

Imports:  PerecBt  ol  donMatlc  pro- 
duction                   • -— 

1988 
Imports'... 

utSm 

duct  ion 

1981 

8.1 

1.287 
15,800 

Dnnwtjilk!  DmduclkMl  '         ..— . 

Imports:  PiTcent  of  domeatie  pro- 

8.1 

1968 

1.735 
15,867 

lao 

Domestic  production  ' ..-• 

Imports:  Percent  of  domestic  pfo- 
diictlon                   .... 

196S> 

Imports'                       ...--...----- 

•  8*7 
•8,316 

>ia3 

Domestic  production  • 

Imports:  Percent  of  domestic  pro- 

duction  

«  B«at  Teal,  and  meat  equivalent  of  live  cattle  and  calf  Imports.  ........  ...  ^  ._  .  i.,,  ,. 

«  Commercial  beef  and  veal  production  (does  not  include  farm  slaughter,  which  b  Included  to  table  1). 

Table  5. — U.S.  production  of  beef  by  major  classes,  imports  and  prices,  1947-82 


Year 


1947 

1U48 

1949 

1988 

1961 

1963 

1963 

1964 

196S 

\9!Vi 

1967 

1958 

lOSQ         ... 

im.'.'.'.'.'.'. 


Production  of  steer  and 
belier  beef,  and  v«al  > 


Actual 


pouMls 
7.584 
«.486 
7.413 
7,286 
6.5tt 
7.483 
t.780 

laosi 

10,351 
11.363 
11,308 
10,894 
11.378 
12.387 
13,137 
12,945 


Per  capita 


Pounds 
53.0 
417 
SO.  3 
48.2 
43.3 
48.8 
8X6 
83.0 
88.3 
08.1 
66.  A 
68.6 
84.8 
88.8 
72.8 
70.8 


Production  of  cow 
,buUbaa<> 


Imports  of  beef  and 
veal> 


Actual 


MUliem 
ptund* 
4.036 
3,594 
3.970 
3,150 
3.978 
3.985 
8,748 
4,131 
4,449 
4.888 
4,088 
3.103 
3,884 
3,012 
3,768 
3,022 


Per  capita 


Poun4» 
38.5 
318 

3ai 

31.0 
19.7 
19.1 
94.0 
35.9 
37.4 
36.4 
34.3 
18.6 
16.6 
17.0 
15.3 
18.0 


Actual 


64 
8B6 

3M 

806 

075 

476 

888 

387 

80 

354 

818 

1.348 

1,354 

088 

1.387 

1,725 


Per  capita 


P—ndi 
a4 
2.4 
1.7 
8.4 
8.8 
3.1 
11 
1.7 
11 
1.5 
3.7 
7.8 
7.3 
5.3 
7.1 
8.4 


Cow  and  bull  beef  pro- 
duction plus  Imports 


Actual 


Per  capiU 


SfUUtm 
poundi 
4.088 
1960 
1334 
1«M 
1553 
1411 
4,079 
4.449 
4,771 
4.638 
4.703 
4.441 
4,138 
1850 
4,040 


Pound* 
3N.7 
27.3 
21.8 
34.3 
215 
22.2 
36.1 
28.0 
29.4 
38.0 
27.9 
25.9 
28.7 
22.3 
22.4 
25.6 


Prltea  at  Chloafo 


rtlllty 
00  ws 


Choice 
steers 


ZMiars 
14.26 
19.49 
1188 

19l86 
M.4ft 

19.53 
12.41 
11.46 
11.  52 
11.37 
1161 
18.41 
17.79 
16.68 
15.86 
15.60 


DMtrt 

36.23 
80.96 
80.07 
38.68 
88.96 
3118 
34.14 
34.66 
3116 
33.30 
3183 
27.42 
27.83 
26.34 
34.65 
27  87 


1  Estimated  trom  total  commercial  slaughter. 


>  Includes  meat  e(|ulvalent  of  lire  animals  lmi>orted. 
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Table  ^.—Meat  imporU:  UnUei  Stales,  ht  eovnlrv  of  orinin,  1968  to  deOe 

1 

[iBBiUlDnsefpoaBdB] 

- 

■ 

Imp«i4i,  Vy  eoontry  of  oridB,  produe* -wrfiJit 

Tat^tmporta 

Product  and /ear 

Canada 

Meziw 

Aiieottea 

Brntil 

Denmark 

West 
Oermaay 

Poland 

Nethec^ 
laads 

Ireland 

AustrallK 

New 
Zealand 

ATIatber 

Product 
weH^t 

CaroasB 
weicht 

BeefndTHl:! 

'    618 

22.8 

119 

718 
419 

811 

311 T 
517 

118 

86.0 
9.0 

15 
14 

4.5 

18 

i 

..».....—. 

0.3 
.8 

.1 

218 
42.0 
52.8 

17.7 
234.0 

144.7 

1817 
181.8 

180.7 

810 
54.6 

3S.3 

8112 
722.8 
6116 

908 

MM                    "   ■■— - 

1,088 

O 

775 

1061 

S2.S 

a.i 

613 

113 

15 

.8 

0.1 

.1 

64.4 

233.9 

154.4 

315 

889.2 

1,QS7 

1982 

19.4 

80.8 

55.9 

17.3 

7.7 

.4 

.4 

.1 

70.7 

444.9 

2116 

49.8 

978.9 

1,445 

1988  OaBnarT-J«ly„ 
l^ntbuaa  mutton: 

1«»-™I™I1II™III 

11.1 

80.8 

515 

18 

.8 

.3 

1.0 

« 

40.0 

3510 

1318 

02.8 

8017 

807 

1.3 











^ ^j 

.......... 

14.8 
40.8 
38.6 

7.0 

12.8 

11 

1.2 
2.6 
18 

24.0 
06.8 
49.7 

34 

87 
87 

1980 ............ 

1981 _ 

....„.-.- 

.T 



—. 







.2 

44.8 

619 

118 

ILl 

.3 

.8 

55.8 

78.2 

KH 

143 

1988 . — — . 

1983  CJaBuary-July). 

'.'~.'."" 

....i_ — 

....»_.. 

50.1 

12 

•2 

C    6B.5 

107 

Pork: 

61.0 
09.1 

s 

(*) 

817 
87.8 

7.0 
17 

27.0 
819 

44.7 
48.4 

.1 
.2 

.1 
.8 

18 

8.1 

183.8 

1719 

198 

lasa 

_,,,^      -,,, 

188 

1988 

1981 

1983 -T 

1988  (Janawy-Jniy)- 

47.8 

44.7 
48.8 
217 

^Vi 

o 

417 
412 
88.8 
413 

2.7 

1.7 

1.8 

.4 

811 
84.7 
89.8 
21^ 

43.0 
42.0 
48.4 
814 

.2 

.2 

2.8 

1.1 

(V"' 

.1 

.1 

19 
18 
7.9 
18 

171.8 
173.7 
208.8 
127.4 

186 
187 
218 
185 

TotaL- 

1M8 .. 

1968 

1980 

1861 

1982 

1968(JanaarysJnly)„ 

1117 

710 

3117 

116 

41.2 

7.8 

27.0 

45.0 

23.9 

82.3 

188.8 

86.6 

8210 

1,136 

82.6 

49  0 

128.6 

36.0 

40.7 

10 

219 

43.7 

42.2 

284.6 

174.6 

018 

064.1 

1.8D8 

013 

89  2 

K.7 

10 

412 

10 

811 

42.2 

62.9 

183.3 

189.9 

47.2 

788.7 

J'2J2 

77  1 

58.5 

86.2 

16.8 

52.7 

18 

84.8 

42.1 

64.8 

2715 

1813 

88l6 

9n.7 

1,828 

86  7 

518 

810 

17.2 

71.5 

L7 

40.2 

415 

72.9 

510.8 

224.8 

58.0 

1,262.9 

1,804 

818 

818 

515 

13 

44.8 

.6 

218 

214 

41.1 

308.1 

147.5 

87.4 

7918            1,140 

of  oUmt  canned,  prepared,  w  pre.«erv«d  meat  not  elsewhere 
tm  ba  BxieUy  beef. 


than  50,000  pounds. 
Soorva:  Conpded  from  official  records  ot  the  Bureau  of  the  Census. 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  George 
W.  Johnson,  executive  secretary  of  the 
Oresfon  Cattlemen's  Association,  recently 
brought  to  my  attention  a  resolution 
adopted  at  the  50  th  annual  convention  of 
the  Oregon  Cattlemen's  Association  ex- 
preasing  the  deep  concern  of  this  Im- 
portant segment  of  Oregon's  agrlcxiltural 
Industry  with  respect  to  the  ever- 
increasing  imports  of  cattle  and  beef.  I 
have  told  my  constituents  that  I  shall 
do  everything  in  ray  power  to  seek  a 
soimd  solution  to  this  difficult  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Uie  letter  of  November  12  to 
which  I  have  alhided  together  with  the 
resolution  attached  thereto,  Including 
the  signatures,  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  my  remarks,  together  with  a  letter 
dated  November  14  from  Mr.  P.  A. 
Phillips,  of  the  Baker  Production  Credit 
Association,  commenting  upon  the 
situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcou. 
as  follows:  J 

PMUIBVIlXa.  OftSO., 

I    November  12,  1963. 
Senator  WATint  L.  Moasx, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  Sknatob  Moaaa:  We  submit  for  your 
oonalderatlon  reeolutlon  No.  1  paaaed  by  the 
Oregon  Cattlemen's  Asaoclation  during  Ita 
50th  annual  convention  held  In  Baker.  Oreg., 
Norember  6-8,  19«S. 

Attached  to  the  resolution  are  the  tigna- 
turea  of  438  cattlemeii  and  other  registered 
TOtera  of  this  State  who  faTor  the  reeolutlon 
aa  paaaed.  We  hope  you  wUl  make  this  the 
No.  1  order  of  bualneas  for  your  State  and 
do  everything  within  your  power  to  carry  out 
the  wIAm*  of  theee  people. 

We  are  certain  you  are  fully  cognisant  ot 
how  Importaat  the  cattle  Industry  la  to 
Oregon  and  to  the  entire  United  State*. 
The  cattle  buslneea  U  the  llfeblood  of  many 
of  our  rural  oooununHlea.  "nie  economic 
•tablllty    of    many    small    businefla    firms 


throughout  the  State  will  rise  and  fail  de- 
pending on  the  stability  ot  the  cafetis 
producer. 

The  past  year  and  a  half  the  Imports  of 
beef  and  veal  increased  to  such  an  extent 
that  It  Is  now  having  a  depressing  effect  on 
cattle  prloea.  If  theae  eotceeslve  Imports  of 
meat  from  foreign  nations  continue  without 
restrictions  it  will  be  real  detrimental  to 
the  cftttle  industry  and  to  the  total  economy 
at  OragOD. 

May  we  em|dukslze  that  we  do  not  ask  thst 
tbe  Imports  of  msat  be  eliminated  or  that 
the  cattlemen  are  asking  far  a  Ooremment 
subsidy.  We  only  ask  for  reasonable  pro- 
tection against  the  large  Importatkm  of 
cheap  meat  that  will  have  a  depressing  effect 
on  our  own  market.  We  aak  that  our  rights 
not  be  bartered  asray  but  thst  v*  have  rea- 
sonsble  protection  under  the  Oonstltutkxi 
of  the  Dnlted  States  so  that  we  may  continue 
to  have  a  reasonable  income  somewhat  oom- 
mensurate  with  other  phases  ot  society. 

ITiank  you  for  any  aaslstanos  yoa  may 
render. 

Sincerely  yours, 

QaoBOB  W.  JoRitaoir. 
Ss«eutioe  Secrttarji.  Oregon  Otttlemen's 

Association.  > 


&BSOLUTIOW  1 

"Whereas  cattle  and  beef  Imports  are  ar- 
riving In  the  United  States  In  ever-lncreas- 
tng  quantities  and  depressing  beef  cattle 
prices;  and 

"Whereas  these  depressed  cattle  prices 
represent  a  tremendovis  loss  to  the  economy 
of  Oregon  and  the  Natkm  and  jeopardise 
the  future  success  of  the  beef  cattle  Industry 
In  the  NaUon:  Be  it 

"Reaolved,  That  the  Oregon  Oattlemens' 
Aaeociatlon  aak  Congress  and /or  the  exseu* 
tlve  branch  of  the  Federal  GoTsmmant  to 
provide  the  beef  cattle  Industry  with  realistic 
protection  against  excessive  cattle  and  beef 
imports  through  a  system  of  higher  tariffs 
or  quotas  or  both;  be  it  furtbsr    ^ 

"Resolved.  That  all   efforts  be   mads   to 

delete  cattle  and  beef  from  the  list  at  cam- 

modltlM  on  which  tariff  concessions  are  to 

l>e  granted  at  the  forthcoming  Geneva  Trade 

.  Negotiations." 


We  the  tmderslgned  cattle  people  of  Ore- 
gon strongly  urge  yoa  sapport  the  abov* 
resoluttan: 

C.  M.  Otler,  Diamond,  Oreg.,  rancher; 
Larry  H.  Davis,  Portland  Oreg.,  restatuant; 
John  A.  MarshaU.  Klamath  Palls,  rancher; 
Clarence  Dallas,  Lakevlew,  rancher;  Vir- 
ginia Dallas,  Lakevlew,  rancher-housewife; 
Mrs.  J.  E.  Simmons,  cattleman;  Mr.  and  Itrs. 
Norman  Hansen,  ranchers;  J.  K.  Hert>tirgeT, 
Northwest  Uvestcok  P.C.A.:  Larry  Walter- 
man,  rancher;  Samtiel  ^CtokoU  rangier; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Patrick  C.  Morrtssy,  raneher. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dale  BUs,  traders;  CsndaM  B. 
Co6k.,  nutritionist;  C.  C.  McDonald,  Lakevlew, 
Oreg.;  Elolse  McKettrick,  Baker.  Oreg.; 
Betty  Hardman,  Baker,  Oreg.;  Wallaoe  X. 
Hardman,  Baker,  Oreg.;  Oan  MeKettilok. 
Baker,  Oireg.;  Roger  Puen,  SOS  Keattag 
treasiirer;  Fred  Jay  Wans,  RR.,  Baker,  Oreg.; 
LeU  Hahan,  rancher;  Tom  Boyd,  N.  Powder. 

Henry  E.  Rooper,  Wasoo  Co.;  SeUah  F. 
Rooper,  The  DsUes;  Bert  W.  Hswkliis. 
rancher,  Helen  T.  Hawkins,  ranehar;  Eu- 
gene B.  Perkins,  rancher;  Chas.  M.  Oarlton 
A  Sons,  ran<^er;  Mark  Binkmtaler,  Enter- 
prise: Mrs.  Marian  BlnkmUler.  Enterprise; 
Roeooe  E.  Duncan,  Baker  Oaylord  Monda. 
Baker  Bert  Oagler.  rancher;  Geo.  W.  Gross, 
Durkee;  Dorothy  E.  Gross,  Dtirkee;  HanMss 
H.  Wendt,  Baker,  Oreg.;  John  S.  Leffert, 
Baker,  Oreg.;  Morm  Kolb,  Baker,  Oreg.; 
Mrs.  Harlan  H.  Wendt,  Baker.  Orsg.;  Mrs. 
John  Hawkins.  Baksr,  Oreg.;  Bert  Hart,  Hen>- 
nw;  Charles  B.  Kopp,  cattleman;  Iflrs. 
Charles  R.  Kopp,  housewife;  H.  L.  Smith, 
First  Natl  Bank  of  Orsg.;  Frsd  OffeobscSlier, 
cattleman;  C.  C.  Jones,  OX.  Co.;  J.  Offen- 
iMCher,  UJ8.  NstT  Bank;  Bod  WWght,  cattle- 
man; Norman  Jacobs,  cattleman,  KIsmath; 
Glenn  Troglsn,  cattleman,  Klamath;  Thomas 
G.  KeUy,  John  8.  Osbom. 

Juan  Breatks,  rancher;  Rozle  Cutting: 
Helen  M.  Langley,  rancher;  Harland  E. 
Langley,  rancher;  Morton  Naylor,  MUton 
Meander,  Morton  Davts,  Unkm,  Farmer; 
Fred  Lemoke,  John  Day,  rancher;  Edith 
Lemoke,  John  Day,  ranker;  Charles  Looey, 
Ironside,  Orsg.;  W.  B.  flanllaa,  Baksr, 
Oreg.;  H.  L.  WeUmaa,  Bskar,  Oreg.;  Mka 
A.  Payton.  Baker,  Oreg.;  J.  W.  Fteemaa,  Bak- 
er, Oreg.;  Laonl  S.  Bermhoff,  Baker.  Oreg.; 
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Robert  UcMuxm,  Pocat«Uo.  Idaho:  Clinton  L. 
Kuhl.  Jr..  John  Day.  Oreg..  Lowell  Hirach. 
Huntington,  Oreg  ;  Jerry  Breeee.  rancher; 
Doug  Breese,  rancher;  Ira  Stewart.  Browns- 
ville, Oreg.;  CryBtock.  BrownavUle,  Oreg.; 
Annie  WlUUms,  Canyon  City.  Oreg.;  8.  L. 
WllUanu,  Canyon  City.  Oreg.;  Blanche  and 
Brerett  L.  Miller,  Jordan  Valley.  Oreg.;  Mn. 
Clyde  Ward,  Baker,  Oreg.;  Clyde  Ward, 
Baker.  Oreg.;  Bruce  Booe,  Hereford;  Helene 
Kelly,  Angus:  Herb  Kelly,  Hereford. 

D.  C.  Benton,  mayor  of  Baker;  Charlotte 
Ward.  Clyde  Ward  4e  Sons;  Bill  Frlnstt.  Baker; 
Norma  Elliott.  Bridgeport.  Oreg.;  Marianne  G. 
Shurtllff.  Baker,  Oreg.;  J.  W.  Richardson, 
Madras  rancher;  W.  J.  McNult,  Ontario, 
Oreg.;  Bstel  B.  Moeer,  Jamison.  Oreg.;  Harvey 
Jacobs,  Baker;  Alice  Norton,  Baker;  John  M. 
Young,  Redmond.  Oreg.;  Dorothy  Mackenzie, 
Pendleton.  Oreg.;  Mrs.  Henry  LazlQ]^,  Uklah, 
Oreg.;  Mrs.  Bob  Lazlnka,  Uklah.  Ore^.;  Con- 
ant  J.  Paxton.  Baker,  Oreg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Myron  Miles.  Baker.  Oreg.;  Daniel  Llendy. 
Richland.  Oreg.;  M.  J.  OalUger.  North  Powder; 
Ralph  M.  Carlburgh.  Haines.  Oreg.;  George 
V.  Nlgolesen.  Richland.  Oreg.;  James  Pass- 
man, Baker,  Oreg.,  P.C-A.;  Chas.  C.  Duby, 
Keating,  Oreg.;  Tom  CoUyn,  Rltter,  Oreg.; 
Daniel  A.  Withers.  Paisley.  Oreg.;  Tom  Colvler 
Jr..  Rltter.  Oreg.;  Irving  Shanbro.  Prairie 
City;  Mrs.  James  Teater.  Poet;  Wm.  McCor- 
mack,  PrlnevlUe;  Donna  McCormack,  Prlne- 
▼llle. 

Eve  Colton.  Medicine  Springs  Route.  Baker, 
Oreg.;  Herb  B.  Deneret,  Myrtle  Point,  Oreg.. 
Cowbeelee;  Jane  Harper,  Route  1.  Box  161. 
Brooks,  Oreg.;  Mr.  James  Burke.  Keating, 
Oreg.;  "Blossom  Burke.  Keating,  Oreg  ;  Wayne 
Troy.  Pleasant  Valley,  Oreg.;  Helen  Troy, 
Pleasant  Valley.  Oreg.;  Bob  Cteslel.  Baker, 
Greg.;  Manbeben  Cleslel.  Baker.  Oreg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Arnoldus,  North  Powder, 
Oreg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bemal  Coles.  Haines, 
Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lew  Robblns,  Baker;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  W.  B.  Hall,  Baker;  Mary  O.  Otley. 
Diamond,  Greg.;  Edyth  Bohnert,  Central 
Point,  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  D.  Anderson, 
Condon.  Greg.;  Vernon  Z.  Jacobson,  Baker, 
Oreg.;  Lela  A.  Jacobson.  Baker.  Greg.; 
KathiTn  Nelson.  Hereford.  Greg.;  Hazel 
Warner,  Baker;  Sylvia  Warner.  Harrlsburg, 
Nebr.:  Ed  J.  Warner.  Baker.  Greg.;  Blanche  8. 
Miller.  Jordan  VaUey,  Greg.;  Lorraine  S. 
Woodrldge.  Maupln,  Greg.;  Ed  R.  Jackmore, 
Corvallee.  Greg.;  Rod  McCxiUough,  Baker, 
Greg.;  Joann  B.  Boyer.  Haines.  Oreg.;  Mrs. 
8yd  Johnson,  Baker.  Greg.;  Robert  J.  Steward, 
Baker,  Oreg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jack  Rab\im,  Madras,  Greg.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Johns.  Athens,  Greg.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Prank  E.  Wldman.  Baker,  Greg.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wm.  Schaan,  Baker;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  L.  H.  Schllky,  Baker.  Greg;  Mr.  and 
Mn.  H.  P.  Glenn.  North  Powder,  Greg.;  O. 
Ann  Smith;  Mitchell,  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
P.  C.  Cherry,  Mitchell,  Greg.;  Luclle  Thomp- 
son, Diamond.  Greg.;  Joe  Beach.  Enterprise, 
Greg.;  Lillian  Beach,  Enterprise,  Greg.;  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Donald  Sullivan,  Hereford,  Greg.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joe  Logsdon,  Hereford.  Greg.; 
Elizabeth  Campbell,  Klamath  Falls;  Olive  H. 
Marshall,  Klamath  Palls,  Greg.;  J.  E.  Sim- 
mons, Redmond.  Oreg.;  Mrs.  J.  E.  Slnunons. 
Redmond.  Greg.;  Bill  M.  Russell.  Lake  Os- 
wego; Pat  Russell.  Lake  Oswego,  Oreg.;  J.  S. 
Vincent.  Portland.  Greg.;  lira.  Ermlre  Davis, 
North  Powder,  Greg.;  Rita  Jackson,  North 
Powder.  Greg.;  Jean  Sheflert.  Baker,  Greg.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  MeU  Tingle,  Madras,  Greg.; 
Mrs.  Paul  Schoen.  Madras,  Greg. 

G.  D.  Hotchkiss,  rancher  and  stockraiaer; 
Roy  N.  Andotrom,  stockman;  Jack  E.  Johns, 
rancher  and  stockman;  Gene  Officer,  rancher; 
Joe  W.  Officer,  rancher  and  stockman;  Mrs. 
Jack  Officer,  rancher  and  stockman;  Wm.  P. 
Peitz,  farmer;  D.  E.  Jones  and  son.  stock- 
man; Annie  Perkins,  stockwoman;  Mrs.  Harry 
Elliott,  stockwoman;  Harry  Elliott,  stockman; 
Mrs.  H.  B.  Daniels;  George  A.  Johnson,  heat- 
ing; Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  ChohlLs,  editor;  Don 
Tlppett,   stockman;    Geo.    W.    Johnson,   see 


OCA:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Marvin  Darby,  ranchers; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  G.  Barnard,  State  land 
board;  R.  C.  HoUoway,  taxpayer;  BUI  Bird, 
Halfway;  Duane  Bunch  Durher.  rancher; 
Prank  J.  Gardner,  rancher;  Paul  Schoen, 
Madras,  Oreg  :  Dan  Wamock.  Baker;  Millie 
Perrlnl.  Sumpter  Valley;  Clyde  Perrlnl. 
Sumpter  Valley;  Domn  Furman;  Mrs.  Ployd 
Vaughan.  Durkee.  Oreg. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Tom  Demley.  Baker, 
Oreg.:  Cella  Titus,  Durkee,  rancher;  Mrs. 
R.  H.  Becker.  Cove,  rancher;  R.  H.  Becker, 
Cove,  rancher;  Lester  Robinson.  Union, 
rancher;  Bernice  Staggs.  Baker,  rancher; 
Jim  L.  Staggs.  Eleanor  H.  Davis,  Union, 
rancher;  Theron  King.  Pendleton,  farmer; 
Mrs.  Theron  King.  Pendleton,  housewife; 
Mrs.  Rives  Waller,  Baker:  Rives  Waller.  Baker, 
Greg.;  Lanlta  Lacey,  Ironside,  rancher;  Jo 
Ellen  Sinclair,  Bffle  Wellman,  Baker;  Florence 
Pavton.  Baker;  Nllens  R.  Freeman,  Baker, 
Sutton  Creek;  Mrs.  Bill  Kuhl.  Baker;  *«rs. 
Bob  Thomas.  Baker;  Bob  Thomas,  Baker;  Mrs. 
Robert  McMinn.  Pocatella,  Idaho;  Henry  M. 
Heyden.  La  Grande,  Greg.;  Margaret  Kuhl. 
John  Day.  Greg.;  Mrs.  Lowell  Hursh,  Hunt- 
ington, Greg.;  Doris  Boren.  PrlnevlUe.  Greg.; 
Edna  Heyden,  La  Grande.  Greg.;  Tom  Cllne. 
Milton.  Freewater;  Sadie  Rich.  Hubbard. 
Greg.;  Friday  B.  Holmes. 

Virgil  Elliott,  Bridgeport,  Greg.;  Norma  A. 
Richardson,  rancher;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  C.  Cecil, 
retired;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carl  Mazo.  Riley,  Greg.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Walt  Sehrock,  Bend, 
Greg.;  Harry  Burkhardt.  Vale,  Greg  ;  Thomas 
B.  Joyce.  Juntura.  Greg.,  cattleman;  Rodney 
Rosebrook.  Bend,  Greg.,  cattleman;  Bill 
Chastaln,  Baker.  Greg.;  Estel  Powers,  Travis 
I.  Powers,  Harold  Bryan.  Hermlston.  Greg.; 
Vian  Hotchkiss.  Baker,  Greg.;  Al  Cheney, 
Deora,  Colo.;  Robert  Nelson,  Hereford.  Greg.; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wallace  Ragsdale.  Eagle  Point, 
Greg.;  J.  F.  Walton.  Long  Creek;  G.  F.  Hut- 
ton,  Keating;  Harry  C.  Oerher.  Klamath 
Falls,  livestock;  Bob  Lemcke,  Seneca,  Oreg.; 
Florence  Lemcke.  Seneca,  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dan  Forsea;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emery  Cox.  Haines, 
stockman:  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  H.  Govern, 
Haines;  Florence  Fenamormee,  Medford; 
Walter  S.  Swlkers,  Jr.,  Richland;  Wlllard 
Bunche,  Baker,  Greg;  Mary  C.  Rldstrom. 
rancher;  Pauline  Yancey,  rancher,  Prlneville, 
Greg.;   Dorothy  A.  Peetz,  farmer's  wife. 

Lanta  M.  Burnslde,  Richland.  Greg.;  Mary 
Skorus,  Richland.  Greg.;  Paul  Lornlng, 
Haines.  Greg.;  Orvllle  Fisher,  Haines.  Greg.; 
George  F.  Bllber,  Baker,  Greg.;  Brooklt  Tyyne 
Hawley,  Sxmipter  Valley,  Greg.;  M.  L.  Jack- 
son. Mitchell,  Greg.;  Oscar  Lee  Jacobson, 
Haines,  Greg.;  Elmer  Jackson,  Mitchell, 
Greg.;  Geo.  B.  Russell,  Vale,  Greg.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Tom  McElroy,  Vale,  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Paxil  Stewart.  Caldwell,  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
D.  E.  Clark.  Baker,  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Her- 
bert Cbandla.  Baker.  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Harvey  Wlnedt,  Baker.  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Carroll  Lacey,  Ironside.  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kecmeth  Grabner.  Baker.  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Justus,  Haines,  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Andrew  J.  Monrow,  Madras.  Greg.;  J.  A. 
MBu:y.  Madras.  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  E.  Brent 
Perkins,  Baker.  Greg.;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Earl 
Helze,  Baker;  Earl  Helze,  Baker.  Greg.;  Helen 
M.  King,  Baker.  Oreg. 

Mrs.  M.  S.  Hanan,  Paisley.  Greg.;  M.  8. 
Hanan,  Paisley.  Greg.;  Dave  Clark,  Jr.;  Walter 
Jacobson.  North  Paisley,  Greg.;  C.  E.  Davis, 
North  Paisley.  Greg.;  Paul  Miller,  Cutters 
Bend,  Greg.;  Mrs.  Paul  Miller,  Cutters  Bend, 
Greg.;  Bob  Fletcher;  Walde  Markgraf, 
rancher;  Mrs.  Walde  Markgraf,  rancher; 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Virgin  Puquet,  ranchers,  Carl 
Warner,  rancher.  Baker,  Greg.;  Gladys  Clark, 
rancher,  Paisley;  Lloyd  T.  Woodside,  Maupln. 
Greg,;  Edw.  Sullivan  and  Sons;  Arleta  Turner. 
rancher.  Medical  Springs.  Greg.;  Bob  and 
Janet  Tepptett,  Mortgage  Ins.  Corp.;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Jack  Wilson,  North  Powder;  Mrs.  Dan 
Tlphett;  Mrs.  Wilfred  Daggett;  Wilfred  Dag- 
gett, Enterprise,  Greg. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bill  Duff,  Adanu.  Greg.,  cat- 
tlemen and  rancher,  wheat;  Hallle  Daniels, 
livestock;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ted  Ryan.  Trumate- 
rlals,  Inc.;  Earl  Smith.  Mitchell,  Greg.;  Alice 
Warnock,  in  care  of  Sumpter  Stag;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dan  Wamock.  Jr.,  rancher  and  banker; 
J.  Q.  Freeman.  Baker;  F.  A.  Phillips  Baking 
Co.;  B.  D.  Kuhl.  Dom.  Baker,  Greg.;  Robert 
Warner,  Harrlsburg,  Nebr.;  Dorro  C.  Sokol, 
Prairie  City.  Greg.;  Earl  J.  Charton,  Baker, 
Greg.,  Baker  Lumber  Mills,  Inc.;  Melvln  E. 
Tingle.  Madras.  Greg.;  Bill  A.  Mazer.  McNary, 
Greg.;  Grace  K.  Williams,  Canyon  City;  Betty 
Ellis.  Richland;  Margaret  Stewart.  Keating: 
Palma  Rouse.  Baker;  Jack  Rouse.  Baker;  A.  E. 
Anderson.  Lakevlew;  Fred  Anderson,  Lake- 
view;  C.  J.  Croghan,  Lakevlew;  Mrs.  C.  J. 
Croghan.  Lakevlew:  M.  R.  Tldmore,  Rich- 
land; Bettle  Anne  Warner.  Baker;  Mr.  Bonnie 
Graham,  Rancher. 

Carrie  Hoke  Lester,  president,  Cunningham 
Sheep  Co.;  Robert  Lister,  Pendleton,  Greg.; 
Mau  Roughnock.  Burns  Star-Rob  Bend;  Ro- 
land Ebell.  rancher;  Grady  Romans,  rancher; 
James  Cununlngs.  8r..  rancher;  Dick  Hotch- 
kiss, rancher;  Kenneth  Ramon,  rancher; 
Bernard  Allen,  rancher;  John  Bohmert, 
rancher;  Maude  T.  Johnson.  Bates,  Greg.; 
Katherlne  Walton,  Long  Creek;  Dean  Forth. 
Reeth.  Greg  ;  Ray  O.  Peterson,  Klamath  Falls; 
Myron  Harper.  Brooks,  Greg.;  M.  O.  GalUgln. 
North  Paradox;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  C. 
Ebell.  Baker;  Jack  Travis.  Hood  River;  Don- 
ald S.  Yancey,  cattle;  Daniel  T.  Murphy; 
Margorle  Hanklns.  Baker.  Greg.;  VI  Gouldln, 
livestock;  Alvln  Blshman.  stockman;  John 
Colton,  Jr.,  farmer;  Gene  Duncan;  Boyd 
Smith,  Leslie  Salt  Co.,  Leslie;  Ted  Hyde, 
Klsunath  Falls:  Dose  Campbell.  Klamath 
Falls;  George  N.  Holcomb.  Richland.  Greg.; 
Wadlan  Holcomb.  Richland,  Oreg. 

Jack  L.  McClellan.  cattleman;  Dr.  A.  M. 
Morgan,  veterinarian;  J.  W.  McCIaran,  cat- 
tleman; James  D.  Aleppell,  cattleman;  John 
Harklns.  cattleman;  Eugene  Choal.  8r..  cattle- 
man; Wayne  Ryan,  cattleman;  Leon  Thomp- 
son, cattleman;  Harold  Otley.  rancher:  Gor- 
don Stanley,  rancher;  Howard  W.  Smith, 
rancher;  Fred  B.  Plstrar.  fossil;  Grace  Toby; 
August  Tobey;  D.  Seger.  baker;  Joseph  V. 
Worthman.  Creswolf;  Sharon  Kaye,  Klamath 
Falls;  Yarusky  Laudt  Cattle  Co..  Klamath 
Falls;  Stlner  Kasby,  Diu-tee;  Richard  L. 
Offenbarke,  Zackgrlnelle;  Wallace  B.  Demen, 
Myrtle  Point,  Greg.,  cattleman;  Don  Hole- 
hfers.  cattleman;  Wade  Office.  Seneca.  Greg.. 
cattleman;  Joe  GUvee,  cattleman;  Bob 
White,  Jr..  Larson,  Greg.;  R.  L.  Weir,  cattle- 
man; W.  Marshall,  cattleman;  Charles  Jones, 
cattleman;  Jack  E.  Jones,  cattleman. 


Bakks  PsoDucnoN  Cumrr  Association. 

Baker.  Oreg.,  November  14, 1963. 
Hon.  Watnk  Mobsz, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAK  Sknator:  The  Oregon  cattlemen  held 
their  50th  annual  conference  here  In  Baker. 
November  6,  7,  8.  1963.  They  passed  a  resolu- 
tion on  the  meat  imports  with  over  300  In- 
dividual signatures  attached  to  the  resolu- 
tion. I  think  you  have  received  a  copy  by 
this  time. 

If  we  do  not  get  stiff  duties  and  low  quotas 
on  Imported  meat  right  away,  we  will  soon  be 
in  the  position  we  were  in  in  1032  when 
Jesse  Jones  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  called  a  group  of  cattlemen  and 
combelt  operators  and  bankers  together. 
Gut  of  this  meeting  came  the  setting  up  of 
the  Regional  Aglculture  Credit  Corporation 
to  loan  money  to  the  farmers  and  cattlemen 
to  get  wheels  rolling  again. 

The  fat  cattle  market  has  declined  steadily 
the  past  6  months  and  is  now  selling  6  to 
7  cents  below  what  It  was  6  months  ago. 
This  decline  In  fat  cattle  prices  has  caused 
the  feedlot  people  who  flnlsh  cattle  for  the 
market  to  lose  anywhere  from  $40  to  $60  per 
head  on  their  operation,  and  these  losses  are 
reflected  back   to  the  producers  who   grow 
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tixe  feeder  cattle  If  this  condition  eontinucs 
very  long,  the  entire  eoonomy  of  the  ooun- 
try  will  be  wrecked. 

The  Baker  PGA  has  loaned  ranchers  and 
stockmen  this  year  In  excess  of  $20  million. 
We  furbish  them  with  all  their  operating 
expenses  and  In  turn  get  all  the  receipts  of 
their  sales,  so  we  know  what  their  losses  are. 
The  Income  from  the  ranchers  and  farmen 
of  Baker  County  over  8fi  percent  comes  from 
livestock  so  a  loa»  to  those  farmers  U  very 
depressing  to  our  economy. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Ws  art  Hoping  that  our  delegation  in  Con- 
gress will  get  behind  thU  Simpson  bill  or 
some  other  bill  that  will  give  us  relief  from 
this  Australian  and  New  Zealand  beef. 

Thanking  you  in  advance  for  anything  yo« 
may  bs  able  to  do  for  us  in  this  matter. 
I  am. 

Respectfully  yours. 

F.  A.  Phillips. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  bring- 
ing these  points  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate,  I  think  I  have  an  obligation  to 
direct  to  the  attention  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  the  fact  that  there  is  seri- 
ous concern  lest  In  our  GATT  negotia- 
tions the  interests  of  American  agricul- 
ture be  sacrificed. 

In  my  judgment,  our  negotiators  at  the 
OATT  conference  should  keep  in  mmd 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  United 
States  are  served  if  American  agricul- 
ture Is  maintained  In  a  strong  smd  sol- 
vent condition.  If  the  economic  situa- 
tion of  American  agriculture  deterio- 
rates as  the  result  of  concessions  made 
by  the  State  Department,  I  feel  sure  that 
there  are  a  great  many  American  dti- 
zeiw  who  will  be  demanding  an  expla- 
nation from  Congress. 


THE  PROPOSED  APPROPRIATIONS 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  SCIENCE 
FOUNDATION  IN  THE  PENDING 
muePENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  acting 
majority  leader  for  a  moment.  I  may 
not  be  here  and  I  may  not  return  In  time 
for  a  vote  tomorrow  on  the  pending  busi- 
ness, although  I  think  I  probably  shaSL 
The  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  been  at 
meetings  such  as  the  <me  I  am  going  to 
attend,  in  which  we  have  been  rushed  for 
time.  He  knows  that  I  do  not  hesitate 
to  ask  my  host  to  have  me  speak  either 
before  the  meal  or  during  the  meal.  I 
shall  do  that  In  New  York  City  tomor- 
row noon,  so  that  if  posslttle  I  can  get 
back  In  time  for  the  vote  and  discussion 
tomorrow  aftemooin  on  the  pending 
matter.  1 1 

My  speech  tomorrow  will  be  on  foreign 
policy.  It  will  be  before  a  citizens  group 
which  I  believe  Is  entitled  to  hear  a  dis- 
cussion of  that  subject  matter.  In  my 
Judgment  it  Is  very  much  in  the  interest 
of  my  administration  to  give  the  speech. 
I  am  going  for  that  purpose. 

Because  the  Senators  In  charge  of  the 
bill  are  not  on  the  floor,  I  wish  to  make 
this  statement.  Then  I  would  appreci- 
ate It,  in  my  absence,  if  the  majority 
leader  would  call  tbe  attention  of  the 
Senator  from  Wasliington  IMr.  Magmv- 
sow  1  to  the  statement  I  am  now  making 
for  the  record,  so  that  he  may  answer 
it  tomorrow  afternoon,  In  case  I  do  not 


get  back  In  time  to  call  It  to  his  atten- 
tion  myself. 

A  number  of  Oregon  scientists  have 
expressed  to  me  their  concern  orer  the 
language  In  the  House  report,  page  16, 
concerning  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation, which  states: 

If  ATIOHAL  8CXKNCS  rOTTNDATION 

The  committee  Is  concerned  at  the  rapidly 
rising  cost  of  Government  support  of  re- 
search. The  only  Increase  recommended  for 
the  Foundation  in  1964  U  for  tlM  cost  of  pay 
act  increases.  Funds  are  not  recommended 
tog  any  of  tbe  new  programs  proposed  in  the 
1964  budget  estimate.  The  committee  re- 
quests that  no  new  programs  bo  started. 
The  amount  approved  in  the  bill  for  1964  Is 
$323,200,000.  This  Is  »266300,000  below  the 
amount  requested. 

I  note  that  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port on  page  21  states  with  respect  to  the 
restored  $50  million: 

The  amount  restored  is  reoocnmeoded  for 
addition  to  tbe  educational  programs. 

Am  I  correct  in  my  Interpretation  that 
by  this  language  the  committee  Intends 
that  the  $50  million  can  be  used  to  fund 
new  starts  contained  in  the  budget  esti- 
mates? 

I  wish  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
wotild  get  an  answer  for  me  in  my  ab- 
sence, for  legislative  history  purposes, 
because  I  am  very  much  concerned  about 
the  inadequacy  of  funds  for  funda- 
mental research  In  the  sciences.  Basic 
research  is  needed  if  we  are  to  solve  the 
problems  which  confront  the  welfare  of 
Use  American  people  in  the  fields  other 
than  military  security.  It  is  so  easy  to 
come  before  the  Senate  with  the  old 
scare  argument  "We  need  these  millions 
and  billions  of  dollars  for  security  and 
research."  What  about  heart  research? 
What  about  research  In  arthritis  and 
cancer?  What  about  Inadequate  sup- 
port for  research  In  the  whole  field  of 
health?  What  about  basic  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  research?  We 
ought  to  do  a  much  better  Job.  The  hill 
wonies  me  from  the  standpoint  that  so 
much  Is  proposed  for  so-called  security 
research  but  so  little  for  human  welfare. 

I  want  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to 
know  what  prompts  this  question  that 


Listening  to  a  man  such  as  thait,  one 
knows  he  is  humble,  because  he  is  acting 
completely  in  the  realm  of  Idealism  and 
of  dedication  to  finding  the  facts.  He 
opened  new  vtetas  to  me,  as  we  discussed 
the  bill.  I  do  not  think  that  In  the  hurly- 
burty  of  tomorrow,  when  we  come  to 
vote  on  the  bill,  we  can  justify  the  over- 
sight of  not  pausing  long  enough  to 
make  this  legislative  record  to  give  some 
assurance  that  this  rather  sweeping  lan- 
guage In  the  House  version  will  not  pre-* 
vent  the  agencies  of  our  Government, 
which  otherwise  would  cooperate  with 
this  scientist  and  his  colleagues,  from 
making  availaMe  money  that  could  be 
used  In  new  projects,  programs  that  he 
has  In  mind,  Including  the  building  of 
the  necessary  facilities,  because  research 
cannot  go  on  wit^iout  properly  eqfuipped^ 
laboratories.  ^. 

That  is  why  I  am  speaking  at  this 
rather  late  hour.  I  apologise  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  for  keeping  him 
here  this  long,  but  he  and  I,  whether 
others  may  fully  appreciate  it,  tire  work- 
ing for  a  great  cause  these  minutes,  for 
if  he  and  I  can  make  a  contribution  to 
the  legislative  history  of  the  bill,  a  fal»-" 
tory  which  will  result  in  the  interpreta- 
tion I  am  making  of  our  own  Senate 
committee's  language — ^I  think  It  is  a  fair 
interpretation — then  at  least  we  will  not 
have  slammed  the  door  In  the  faces  of 
the  doctors  Novak,  who  are  dedicated 
scientists,  devoted  to  trying  to  do  some- 
thing for  human  welfare  in  their  various 
research  laboratories,  by  working  on 
projects  not  connected  witt\  security,  but 
connected,  in  the  last  analysis,  with  hu- 
man understanding  and  hai>pii^ess& 

I  will  appreciate  It  if  the  Senator  wHl 
help  me  In  this  endeavor  during  my  ab- 
sence tomorrow. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
welcome  the  request  <rf  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  assiu^  him  that  it  will  be 
honored.  I  will  ask  the  cooperation  of 
the  officers  of  the  Majority  Policy  Com- 
mittee to  eommunicate  with  the  Senator 
from  Washington  IMr.  BCagnusoii] 
promptly  tomorrow  morning,  so  that  this 
portion  of  the  record,  as  oatUned  by  the 


^k^  to  make  a  l7glSrUvr^toryTn.  f^<^«^  "^'"^^  SSLILJ^'TsL' 
this  subject    There  is  at  the  University    ^.^i^^.^^iL^.^!!^^^.  L^ 
of  Oregon  a  great  scientist  in  chemistry. 
Dr.  Novak.    He  has  been  in  Washing- 


ton for  a  week.  He  has  expressed  to  me 
his  deep  concern  about  the  restrictions 
of  the  bill  in  the  field  about  which  I  am 
speaking.  He  is  an  objective  man,  a 
dedicated  scientist.  He  lives  and  moves 
and  has  his  being  in  the  Intellectual 
world.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota will  understand  that  I  pay  him  no 
disrespect  when  I  say  that  Dr.  Novak 
lives  in  a  world  that  the  Senator  and  I 
really  cannot  begin  to  comprehend,  for 
our  world  is  so  different  from  his.  He 
good  naturedly  said : 

Senator,  I  am  no  poUtlotaa.  I  haven't  any 
Idea  about  political  matters.  I  am  sure 
there  must  be  some  reason,  politically,  for 
the  bUl  being  In  its  present  form,  but  I  can- 
not understand  that.  However.  I  know  what 
we  need  If  we  are  to  do  a  Job  In  the  re- 
search divisions  of  universities  that  the 
American  people  are  entitled  to  have  their 
Oovemment  help  ya  do. 


confident  that  the  response  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  wlQ  be  along  the 
lines  of  the  intenx-etation  of  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  concerning  the  additional 
$50  million  that  was  provided  by  the 
Senate  oommtttee. 

I  am  a  member  of  the  Committee  dn 
Appropriations.  My  recollection  of  the 
addition  of  $50  million  is  that  it  was  to 
permit  the  National  Science  Foundation 
to  engage  in  new  programs  and  also  In 
the  construction  of  new  facilities  that  are 
necessary  for  upgrading  the  graduate 
study  programs  In  the  great  universities. 

The  Senator  from  Oregon  Is  exactly 
correct  when  he  says  that  the  best  facil- 
ities and  the  extra  moneys  are  needed 
for  the  graduate  study  programs  them- 
selves. I  for  one  am  much  discouraged 
by  the  action  of  the  Senate  committee. 
I  had  proposed  in  committee  that  we  re- 
store up  to  $500  mllllbn.  The  admin- 
istration asked  for  $500  million  in  Ite 
budget  request.   I  had  asked  that  at  least 
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$500  million  be  provided,  since  the  pro- 
grams of  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion are  so  basic  to  the  long-term  na- 
tional Interest. 

It  U  the  National  Science  Foundation 
that  really  provides  the  seed-bed  money. 
so  to  speak,  for  Intellectual  attainment 
and  scientific  progress.  The  Senator 
from  Oregon  will  have  my  enthusiastic 
cooperation. 

I  understand  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [l«Ir.  ClakxI  intends  to  offer  an 
amendment  tomorrow  to  increase  the 
amount  of  funds  for  the  National  Science 
Foundation;  in  other  words,  to  bring 
the  amount  somewhat  closer  to  the  ad- 
ministration's request.  The  House  figure 
leaves  us  exactly  where  we  were,  except 
a  little  worse  off.  In  the  meantime,  some 
costs  have  risen.  This  is  particularly 
true  of  scientific  equipment.  There  has 
been  an  Increase  in  the  cost  of  certain 
kinds  of  necessary  equipment,  especially 
laboratory  equipment.  Therefore,  the 
action  of  the  other  body  with  respect  to 
the  National  Science  Foundation  is  not 
one  that  puts  us  ahead  but,  at  best,  holds 
us  still  or  holds  us  on  the  same  course 
as  last  year.  I  think  it  permits  a  re- 
treat. 

So  when  we  go  to  conference,  we  ought 
to  have  more  than  the  $50  million  added 
by  the  Senate  committee  as  a  part  of  the 
increase.  I  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  will  agree  with  me  in  that  ob- 
servation. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  thank 
him  for  his  Interest. 


on  the  earlier  date,  which  was  the  date 
he  first  became  eligible  for  this  advance- 
ment. The  records  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration show  that  promotion  of  Dr. 
Maddux  was  not  administratively  ap- 
proved until  February  18,  1962,  because 
of  an  Inadvertent  misflllng  of  his  papers. 

While  this  occurrence  was  unfortu- 
nate, the  promotion  which  was  thereby 
delayed  was  not  owing  to  Dr.  Maddux  as 
a  matter  of  right.  No  employee  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration's  Department 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery  has  an  absolute 
right  to  a  promotion  at  any  given  time 
or  according  to  a  given  schedule.  The 
regulations  which  provided  for  Dr. 
Maddux's  eligibility  did  not  of  themselves 
confer  a  promotion,  but  provided  only 
for  orderly  consideration  of  the  question 
of  his  advancement.  To  approve  this 
bill  would  be  to  encourage  employees  to 
make  a  contrary  assiomption  concerning 
regiilations  of  this  character,  and  it 
would  lead  to  claims  for  retroactive  com- 
pensation on  the  basis  of  details  in  the 
handling  of  promotion  documents.  Such 
undesirable  results  would  be  all  the  more 
likely  because  the  bill  suggests  that  a 
promotion  should  be  effective  on  the 
very  first  day  an  Individual  becomes 
eligible  for  it,  a  rule  which  is  not  prac- 
tical in  a  vast  number  of  cases. 

In  these  circimistances,  I  find  myself 
unable  to  approve  S.  1201. 

JOHK  P.  Kkmmbot. 

Th«  Whiti  House,  November  19. 1963. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writln#'from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller, 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


DR.  JAMES  T.  MADDUX— VETO  MES- 
SAGE (S.  DOC.  NO.  43) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  veto  message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  The  ^hair  lays 
before  the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
returning,  without  his  approval,  S.  1201 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  James  T.  Maddux, 
which,  without  objection,  will  be  printed 
In  the  Record  without  being  read,  and, 
with  the  accompanying  bill,  will  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, and  will  be  printed: 

TotheU-S.  Senate: 

1  return  herewith,  without  my  ap- 
proval, S.  1201.  "for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
James  T.  Maddux." 

Dr.  Maddux  is  an  employee  in  the  De- 
partment of  Medicine  and  Surgery  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  The  bill 
would  direct  payment  to  him  of  the  dif- 
ference in  salary  between  that  which  he 
received  for  the  period  July  9,  1961, 
through  February  17, 1962,  as  a  physician 
in  the  associate  grade  and  that  which  he 
would  have  received  had  his  promotion  to 
full-grade  physician  been  made  effective 


ALUANCE  FOR  PROGRESS — SPEECH 
BY  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
important  address  the  President  made  in 
Miami,  last  night.  The  President  was 
speaking  before  the  Inter -American 
Press  Association:  and  in  his  speech  on 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  prob- 
lems confronting  this  hemisphere,  he 
spoke  frankly  and  from  great  knowledge. 

The  President  did  not  minimize  the 
problems  facing  the  Allanza.  nor  did  he 
yield  to  the  temptation  to  seek  easy  so- 
lutions. It  often  seems  that  people  view 
Latin  America  in  only  two  ways:  either 
they  think  Castro  is  the  sole  problem;  or 
they  despair  and  say  that  nothing  can 
be  done — that  It  is  Just  too  great  a  prob- 
lem. The  President,  being  knowledge- 
able and  deeply  committed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  hemispheric  relations — the 
traditional  policy  of  Democratic  admin- 
istrations— took  a  more  intelligent  and 
detached  view  of  the  situation. 

So  far  as  Castro  and  Cuba  are  con- 
cerned, the  President  enunciated  a  solu- 
tion for  the  people  of  that  unfortunate 
Island.  The  problem,  the  President  said,*, 
is  not  Cuba;  it  is  Castro  and  Commu- 
nism.   He  continued : 

Once  this  baxrier  Is  removed  we  will  be 
ready  and  anxious  to  work  with  the  Cuban 
people  In  pursuit  of  those  progrcMlve  goals 
which  a  few  short  years  ago  stirred  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  people  throughout  the  hemi- 
sphere. 

This  should  fiJlay  any  doubts  which 
any  citizen  of  Latin  America  might  have 
had  about  the  source  of  irritation  in 
Cuba.  We  are  not  against  progress  or 
against  reform.     We  are  its  advocates 


and  proponents.  We  are  against  those 
who  enforce  tyranny  on  their  people  and 
try  to  export  to  their  neighbors  this  evil 
commodity. 

In  the  more  complex  area  of  positive 
action  for  the  future,  the  President  di- 
vided his  approach  into  four  fronts: 
First,  the  front  of  social  Justice;  second, 
the  front  of  economic  welfare;  third, 
the  front  of  political  democracy  and  sta- 
bility; and  fourth,  the  front  of  interna- 
tional responsibility.  In  each  of  these 
areas  he  offered  his  view  on  what  con- 
structive steps  could  be  taken  to  im- 
prove the  situation.  His  thought-pro- 
voking statements  should  be  read  and 
studied  by  anyone  who  wishes  to  be  in- 
formed on  this  vital  program. 

It  is  very  advantageous  that  our  Presi- 
dent can  speak  with  such  knowledge  and 
compassion  to  members  of  the  inter- 
American  press.  Not  only  does  he  dem- 
onstrate his  grasp  and  Interest  in  prob- 
lems which  are  extremely  important  to 
the  citizens  of  these  countries,  but  he 
also  admirably  represents  the  intentions 
and  interest  of  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  We  are  fortunate  to  have  such 
representation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
President's  speech  be  made  a  part  of  the 
Rxcou). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tkzt  or  PaxsiDSKT's  Addekss  to  Pksss 
Association 

I'm  very  proud  to  be  here  tonight.  I'm 
particularly  Interested  In  the  fact  that  two 
of  our  distinguished  guests  this  evening  are 
former  Prime  Ministers  of  Peru  and  are  now 
publishers  of  newspapers.  It  does  suggest  to 
those  who  hold  oOce  that  when  the  time 
comes  that  if.  as  they  say  in  the  United 
States,  if  you  can't  beat  them,  join  them — 
and 

This  association  and  Its  members  carry  a 
very  large  responsibility  for  the  defense  of 
freedom  In  the  hemisphere.  Through  the 
press,  you  create  the  vital  public  awareness 
of  our  responslbUlty  and  appreciation  of  our 
dangers. 

Tour  work  to  fulfill  this  responslblUty,  and 
the  courageous  fight  oi  your  association  for 
freedom  of  the  press  and  the  liberty  of  the 
citizens  make  me  very  proud  to  come  to  this 
meeting. 

I  want  to  commend  the  American  publish- 
ers who  are  here  for  their  Interest  In  the 
Inter-American  Association.  And  I  want  to 
express  a  very  warm  welcome  to  those  of 
you  who  have  come  from  our  sister  republics 
to  visit  our  country  on  this  important  occa- 
sion. 

I  think  it's  appropriate  that  this  meeting 
should  take  place  as  the  annual  review  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  at  8*o  Paulo  has 
ended.  That  Congress  and  Conference  has 
reviewed  our  progress,  examined  our  de- 
fects— on  occasion,  applauded  our  achieve- 
ment. It  has  been  a  forum  for  discussion 
and  critical  analysis. 

A    COMMON    OXDICATION 

And  if  one  fact  emerges  from  that  meeting 
It  Is.  despite  differences  on  specific  problems, 
there  Is  a  common  dedication  to  a  common 
belief  in  the  fundamental  principles  of  the 
Charter  of  Punta  del  Este,  in  the  soundness, 
the  urgency  and  I  believe  the  InevitabUlty  of 
the  Allanza  Para  el  Progreso. 

Indeed.  It  could  not  be  otherwise.  For 
those  principles,  the  goals  and  the  methods 
of  the  Ailiance,  represent  the  only  hope 
whereby  men  of  good  will  can  obtain  prog- 
ress without  despotism,  social  justice  with- 
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out  social  terror.  Ana  it  is  on  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  that  we  base  our  common  hope 
for  the  future.  That  hope  is  for  a  hemi- 
sphere where  every  man  has  enough  to  eat 
and  a  chance  to  work;  where  every  child  can 
learn  and  every  family  can  find  decent  shel- 
ter. It  Is  for  a  hemisphere  where  every  man. 
from  the  American  Negro  to  the  Indian  of 
the  Altlplano.  can  be  liberated  from  the 
bonds  of  social  Injustice,  free  to  pursue  his 
talents  as  far  as  they  will  take  him. 

It  is  a  hope  for  a  hemisphere  of  nations, 
each  confident  in  the  strength  of  its  own 
independence,  devoted  to  the  liberty  of  Its 
citisens,  and  joined  with  all  the  nations  ot 
the  West  in  an  association  based  on  national 
strength  and  a  common  dedication  to  free- 
dom. Por  we  all  share  in  this  hemisphere 
a  common  heritage.  And  If  the  Idea  of 
Atlantic  community  is  to  have  fuU  meaning 
it  must  include  the  nations  of  Latin  America. 
The  fulfillment  of  these  hopes  is  not  an 
easy  task. 

It  is  Important  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  on  whom  much  responsibility 
rests,  realise  how  enormous  that  task  Is. 

They  can  see  Its  dimensions  in  the  fact 
that  Latin  America  Is  the  fastest  growing 
continent  In  the  world.  Its  populaUon  has 
increased  10  percent  In  the  past  10  years. 
Its  almost  200  million  people  wUl  be  400 
million  people  by  the  1980's. 

They  can  see  Its  dimensions  in  the  fact 
that  tens  of  mllUona  of  their  neighbors  in 
the  south  exist  in  poverty  with  annual  in- 
comes of  less  than  $100— that  life  expectancy 
In  almost  half  the  countries  of  Latin  America 
is  lees  than  50  years-— that  half  of  the  chU- 
dren  have  no  schools  to  attend — that  almost 
half  the  adults  can  neither  read  nor  write — 
that  tens  of  millions  of  city  dweUers  live  in 
unbearable  slums — ^millions  more  live  in 
rural  areas  and  suffer  from  easily  curable 
diseases  yet  without  hope  of  treatment — 
that  In  vast  areas  men  and  women  are 
crippled  by  hunger  while  we  possess  In  the 
United  States  the  scientific  tools  necessary 
to  grow  all  the  food  we  need. 

These  problems — the  hard  reality  of  life 
in  much  of  Latin  America — ^wUl  not  be  solved 
simply  by  complaining  about  Castro,  by 
blaming  all  problems  on  conununlsm  or  gen- 
erals or  nationalism  The  harsh  facts  of 
poiverty  and  social  injustice  will  not  yield 
easily  to  promises  or  good  will.  The  task  we 
have  set  for  ourselves  in  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  development  of  an  entire  con- 
tinent. Is  a  ffu*  greater  task  than  any  we 
have  ever  undertaken  In  our  history.  It  wUl 
require  dUBcult  and  painful  labor  over  a  long 
period  of  time.  Despite  the  enormity  of 
these  problems  and  our  heavy  responsibil- 
ity, the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
been  asked  to  sacrifice  relatively  little. 

Less  than  1  percent  of  our  Federal  budget 
is  allocated  to  assist  half  a  hemisphere.  It 
Is  the  people  of  Latin  America  who  must 
undergo  the  agonizing  process  of  reshaping 
institutions,  not  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

It  is  the  people  of  Latin  America  who  must 
draw  up  development  programs  and  mobU- 
Ize  their  total  resources  to  finance  those  pro- 
grams, not  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  the  people  of  Latin  America  whose 
cities  and  farms,  homes  and  halls  of  govern- 
ment will  bear  the  Shockwaves  of  rapid 
change  and  progress,  not  the  people  of  the 
United  States. 

It  is  the  people  of  Latin  America  who  will 
have  to  modify  the  traditions  of  centuries— 
not  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly we  In  the  United  States  cannot  fall  to 
do  so  little  when  so  much  is  at  stake  for  so 
many. 

The  last  3i/^  yecu^  have  been  a  time  of  trial 
and  exp«-lment.  We  have  labored  to  buUd 
a  structure  of  cooperation  and  common  ef- 
fort for  years  to  come.  No  nation  In  the 
Americas  can  deny  that  much  more  must  be 
done  to   strengthen   and  speed  our  efforts; 


that  there  have  not  been  setbacks  and  dis- 
appointments, "niat  Is  why  we  intend  to 
support  strongly  the  leadership  of  the  new 
Inter-American  Committee  for  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  why  we  are  working  to  clear 
away  unnecessary  obstacles  to  the  swift  ad- 
ministration ot  U.S.  contributions. 

But  necessary  concentration  on  obstacles 
and  improvements  should  not  obscure  the 
fact  that  the  AlUnssa  Para  el  Progreso  has 
also  made  impwrtant  progress.  We  have 
created  new  machinery  for  inter-American 
cooperation. 

The  United  States  has  committed  $2.3  bil- 
lion to  the  Allanza  and  the  Latin  American 
nations  have  committed  billions  more.  In 
many  countries  there  have  been  new  efforts 
at  land  reforms  and  tax  reforms,  education 
and  agriculture. 

The  basic  issues  of  progress  and  reform, 
long  Ignored,  have  become  the  battieground 
of  the  political  forces  of  the  hemisphere. 
And  on  the  economic  front,  last  year  10  of 
the  19  Latin  American  countries  exceeded 
the  per  capita  growth  of  2.6  percent  estab- 
lished by  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Este. 

CALL    FOB    STABIUTT 

Nor  can  the  failure  of  some  to  meet  the 
goals  of  the  charter  be  placed  wholly  on  the 
shortcomings  of  the  Alliance.  No  amount  of 
external  resources,  no  stabilization  of  com- 
modity prices,  no  new  inter-American  insti- 
tutions can  bring  progress  to  nations  which 
do  not  have  ix>lltical  stability  and  deter- 
mined leadership. 

No  series  of  hemispheric  agreements  or 
elaborate  machinery  can  help  those  who  lack 
internal  discipline,  who  are  unwilling  to 
make  sacrifices  and  renounce  privileges.  No 
one  who  sends  his  money  abroad,  who  is 
unwilling  to  invest  in  the  future  of  his  coun- 
try, can  blame  others  for  the  deluge  which 
threatens  to  overcome  and  overwhelm  him. 
For  the  Allanza  Para  el  Progreso  is  not  an 
external  aid  program.  It  Is  more  than  a 
cooperative  effort  to  finance  development 
plans.  It  is  a  battie  for  the  progress  and 
freedom  of  all  of  our  nations. 

And  it  must  be  fought  on  every  front  of 
national  Interest  and  national  need.  First 
U  the  front  of  social  Justice.  It  is  impossible 
to  have  real  progress  as  long  as  millions  are 
shut  out  from  opportunity  and  others  for- 
given obligations.  In  my  own  country  we 
have  prepared  legislation  and  mobilized  the 
strength  of  the  Federal  Government  to  insure 
to  American  Negroes  and  all  other  minorities 
access  to  the  benefits  of  American  society. 
Others  must  also  do  the  same  for  the  land- 
less campeslno,  the  underprivileged  slum 
dweller,  the  oppressed  Indian. 

PrivUege  is  not  easily  yielded  up.  But 
until  the  interests  of  a  few  yield  to  the  inter- 
est of  the  nation,  the  promise  and  modern- 
ization of  our  society  will  remain  a  mockery 
to  millions  of  our  citizens. 

The  second  front  is  the  front  of  economic 
welfare:  the  principle  that  every  American 
has  the  right  to  a  decent  life  for  himself 
and  a  better  life  for  his  children. 

This  means  we  must  continue  to  perfect 
national  development  plans;  to  Improve 
financing  machinery  and  institutions.  It 
means  that  every  nation  must  be  willing  to 
make  sacrifices  and  mobUize  Its  own  re- 
sources for  development. 

It  also  means  that  the  United  States  of 
America  must  live  up  to  the  full  its  commit- 
ment to  provide  continuing  help.  I  have 
pledged  the  full  energies  of  this  Government 
to  Insure  that  commitment  will  be  met.  And 
it's  my  hope  that  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  recognize  not  only  the  obligation  that 
lies  upon  them  but  also  the  opportunity. 

ALUANCX    DOES    NOT    DICTATS 

In  pursuit  of  economic  welfare  the  Allanza 
does  not  dictate  to  any  nation  how  to  or- 
ganize its  economic  life.  Every  nation  is 
free  to  shape  Its  own  economic  institutions, 


in  acctM'dance  with  its  own  national  needs 
and  will.  However.  Jtist  as  no  country  can 
tell  another  how  it  must  order  Its  economy, 
no  nation  should  act  within  its  own  borders 
so  as  to  violate  the  rights  of  others  under 
accepted  principles  of  international  law. 

Private  enterprise  also  has  an  important 
place  in  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  There  is 
not  enough  available  public  capital  either 
In  the  United  States  or  Latin  America  to 
carry  development  forward  at  the  pace  that 
Is  demanded.  Yet  the  net  flow  of  foreign 
capital  alone  was  almost  $250  million  less 
this  year  than  last — a  third  as  much  as  the 
entire  request  to  the  UJ3.  Congress  for  as- 
sistance funds  in  this  hemisphere. 

If  encouraged,  private  Investment,  respon- 
sive to  the  needs,  the  laws  and  the  Interest 
of  the  nation,  can  cooperate  vrtth  public  ac- 
tivity to  provide  the  vital  margin  of  success 
as  it  did  in  the  development  of  all  the  . 
nations  of  the  West  and  most  especially  In 
the  development  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

This  country  would  not  have  achieved  its 
present  growth  rate  If  it  had  not  been  for 
the  development  capital — the  private  devel- 
opment capital — that  came  to  this  country, 
especially  in  the  years  prior  to  World  War  I, 
when  the  United  States  was  an  underdevel- 
opyed  country. 

If  we  are  to  have  the  growth  essential  to 
the  requirements  of  our  people  In  this 
hemisphere,  then  an  atmosphere  must  be  de- 
veloped and  maintained  that  will  encourage 
the  flow  of  capital  in  response  to  oppor- 
tunity. Today  that  capital  is  moving  Into 
growth  here  In  the  United  States  and  into 
Western  Europe.  Together  we  must  provide 
the  environment  that  wlU  encourage  its  flow 
to  Latin  America. 

And  third,  is  the  front  of  political  democ- 
racy and  stability.  This  is  at  the  core  of 
o\ir  hopes  for  the  future. 

There  can  be  no  progress  and  stability 
If  people  do  not  have  hope  for  a  better  life 
tomorrow.  That  faith  is  undermined  when 
men  seek  the  reins  of  power  and  Ignore  the 
restraints  of  constitutional  procedures. 
They  may  even  do  so  out  of  a  sincere  desire 
to  beneflt  their  own  country.  But  demo- 
cratic goveriunents  demand  that  those  in  op- 
position accept  the  defects  of  today  and 
work  toward  remedying  them  within  the 
machinery  of  peaceful  change.  Otherwise, 
in  return  for  momentary  satisfaction,  we 
tear  apart  the  fabric  and  the  hop>e  of  lasting 
democracy. 

The  Charter  of  the  Organization  of  Amer- 
ican States  calls  for,  and  I  quote,  "the  con- 
solidation on  this  continent,  within  the 
framework  of  democratic  Institutions,  a  sys- 
tem of  Individual  liberty  and  social  Justice 
based  on  respect  for  the  essential  rights  of 
man." 

T7KOCS    PEACarUL    SETTLCMXNT8 

The  United  States  is  committed  to  this 
proposition. 

Whatever  may  be  the  case  In  other  parts 
of  the  world,  this  is  a  hemisphere  of  free 
men  capable  of  self-government.  It  is  liv 
accordance  with  this  belief  that  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  support  the  efforts 
of  those  seeking  to  establish  and  maintain 
constitutional  democracy. 

And  fourth  is  the  front  of  International 
responsibility. 

We  must  honor  our  commitment  to  the 
peaceful  settlement  of  disputes,  the  prin- 
ciple of  collective  action  and  the  strengthen- 
ing of  the  Inter-Amerlcan  system. 

We  must  also  continue  to  invite  and  urge 
the  participation  of  other  Western  nations 
in  development  programs.  And  the  United 
States  will  continue  to  urge  upon  its  allies 
the  necessity  of  expanding  the  markets  for 
Latin  American  products. 

But  Just  as  we  have  friends  abroad,  we 
also  have  enemies.  Communism  Is  strug- 
gling to  subvert  and  destroy  the  ppcxjess  oi 
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tfwnocr&tle  development,  to  extend  Iti  rule 
to  other  njiUofu  o<f  thla  hemisphere. 

17  the  Anianoe  la  to  luoceed,  we  mu«t  con- 
tinue to  support  maarures  to  halt  CXJtnmu- 
nlst  innitratlon  and  ■ubTerslon  and  to  aaaUt 
governmenta  menaced  from  abroad.  The 
American  States  mtut  be  ready  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  any  government  requeetlng  aid 
to  prevent  a  takeover  linked  to  the  policies 
of  foreign  oommunlam  rather  than  to  an 
internal  desire  for  change. 
My  own  country  la  prepared  to  do  thla. 
We  In  thla  heml^here  muat  alao  \ue  every 
rtaouroe  at  our  command  to  prevent  the 
establUhment  ot  another  Cuba  In  thla  hemi- 
sphere,  for  If  there  la  one  principle  which 
Yt»M  run  through  the  long  hMory  ol  thla 
hemlaphere  It  U  a  common  determination 
to  prerant  the  rule  of  foreign  aystema  or  na- 
tions In  the  Americas. 

We  bava  \iltlmately  won  this  battle  against 
•very  great  power  In  the  past.  We  will  con- 
tinue to  wage  It  and  win  It.  And  as  we 
gain  momentiun  and  strength  the  ^;>peal 
^Twf  foroe  of  f^rtrnfrniniam  will  greatly  dimin- 
ish. Thla  has  already  begun  to  happen. 
Castroism,  which  a  few  years  ago  ootn- 
manded  the  aUegiance  of  thousands  In  al- 
most every  country,  today  has  far  fewer 
followers  scattered  across  the  continent.  Ex- 
perience In  cailna.  the  Soviet  Union,  and  In 
Cuba  Itaelf  haa  revealed  that  the  promises 
of  abundance  under  tyranny  are  false.  We 
ourselves  can  prove  that  democratic  progress 
Is  the  Btirest  answer  to  the  promises  of  the 
totalitarian. 

Thaae  are  the  many  fronts  of  the  Alliance 
lor  Progress.  The  conduct  at  those  fronts, 
the  steady  conquest  ct  the  stirely  yielding 
enemies  of  misery  and  hopelessness,  hunger 
and  Injustice  la  the  central  task  of  the  Amer- 
loaa  In  our  time.  No  sense  ot  confidence. 
of  optimism  In  the  future  of  the  hemisphere 
as  a  whole  can  conceal  our  feelings  at  the 
self-inflicted  exile  of  Cuba  from  the  society 
of  American  Republics. 

The  genuine  Cuban  revolxitlon,  becatiae  It 
waa  agalnat  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of 
the  paat,  had  the  support  of  many  whoss 
mxwnm  and  concepts  were  democratic.  But 
that  hope  for  freedom  and  progress  was 
destroyed. 

The  goals  proclaimed  in  the  SImts  Maestra 
were  betrayed  in  Havana. 

It  to  tmportaat  to  restate  what  now  divides 
Cuba  from  my  country  and  from  the  other 
countries  of  thla  hemlaphere.  It  la  the  fact 
that  a  small  band  of  conspirators  has 
stripped  the  Cuban  people  of  their  freedom 
^Twi  hnrxlsd  over  the  independence  and  sov- 
ereignty o<  the  Cuban  Nation  to  forces  be- 
yond the  hemisphere.  They  have  made  Cuba 
ft  victim  of  foreign  ln^>eriallsm,  an  Instru- 
ment of  the  policy  of  others,  a  weapon  In  an 
effort  dictated  by  external  powers  to  subvert 
U)S 'other  American  republics. 
This,  and  thla  alone,  divides  xis. 
As  long  as  this  la  true,  nothing  la  posalble. 
Without  It  everything  U  possible. 

Once  this  barrier  Is  removed  we  will  be 
ready  and  anxious  to  work  with  the  Cuban 
people  In  pursuit  of  those  progressive  goals 
which  a  few  short  yesirs  ago  stirred  their 
hopes  and  the  sympathy  of  many  people 
throughout  the  hemisphere. 

No  Cuban  need  feel  trapped  between  de- 
pendence on  the  broken  promises  of  foreign 
communism  and  the  hostility  of  the  rest  of 
the  hemisphere.  For,  once  Cuban  sover- 
eignty has  been  restored,  we  will  extend  the 
hand  of  friendship  and  assistance  to  a  Cuba 
whose  political  and  economic  institutions 
have  been  shaped  by  the  will  of  the  Cuban 
people. 

But  our — but  our  purstilt  of  the  goals  of 
the  Allanza  Para  el  Progreso  does  not  wait 
on  that  day.  In  1961  the  American  nations 
signed  the  Charter  of  Punta  del  Kste.  To- 
day, more  than  2  years  later,  despite  dan- 
gers and  difficulties,  I  support  and  believe 


In  the  Anianee  for  Piofress  more  atrongly 
than  ever  before. 

With  the  Alliance,  the  Inter-Amerlean 
fystem.  the  American  nations  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  decade  of  growing  hope  and  Uberty. 

Without  It  the  people  of  this  hemisphere 
would  be  left  to  a  life  of  naisery  with  inde- 
pendence finally  gone  and  freedom  a  futile 
dream. 

BATS     8Dm     TEA*    OWmTACLXa 

I  am  well  aware  that  there  are  some  who, 
fearing  the  size  of  the  obstacles,  the  resist- 
ance to  progress,  the  pace  of  achievement, 
despair  of  the  Alliance. 

But  that  same  note  of  despair  has  been 
soxinded  before.  In  1948.  a  distinguished 
Senator  rose  on  the  floor  of  the  American 
Congress  and  said  of  the  Marshall  plan: 

"If  I  believe  there  were  any  good  chance  of 
accomplishing  these  purposes  I  should  sup- 
port the  bill,  but  In  the  light  of  history,  in 
the  light  of  the  history  of  thla  very  Con- 
gress and  its  predecessors,  we  cannot  say 
there's  a  chance  of  aucceaa.  All  the  evidence 
points  to  failure." 

Despite  thla  we  pressed  ahead.  The  result 
is  modem  Europe. 

I  do  not  discount  the  difficulties  oi  the 
Alliance  for  Progress — difficulties  far  greater 
than  those  confronted  by  the  Marshall  plan. 
Then  we  helped  rebuild  a  shattered  economy 
whose  human  and  social  foundations  re- 
mained. Today  we're  trying  to  create  a  basic 
new  foundatloQ  capable  of  reshaping  the 
centuries-old  societies  and  economies  of  half 
a  hemisphere. 

But  those  who  know  our  hemisphere,  like 
those  who  knew  Europe  in  1948,  have  little 
doubt  that  if  we  do  not  lose  heart  the  gloomy 
prophecies  of  today  can  once  again  fade.  In 
the  achievements  of  tomorrow,  although  the 
problems  are  huge. 

The  greatest  danger  Is  not  In  our  clrciun- 
stanoes  or  in  our  enemies  but  in  our  own 
doubts  and  feiu^  Robert  Frost  wrote  60 
years  ago:  "Nothing  Is  true  except  a  man  or 
men  adhere  to  It.  to  Uve  for  it.  to  spend 
themselves  on  it.  to  die  for  it." 

We  need  this  spirit  even  more  than  money, 
or  institutions,  or  agreements.  With  it  we 
can  make  the  Allanza  Para  el  Piograso  a  real- 
ity for  generations  who  are  coming  in  thla 
hemisphere.  And  ultimately  we  wUl  hold  a 
continent  whore  more  than  30  strong  nations 
live  in  peace,  their  people  In  hope  and  liberty 
and  believing  strongly  in  a  free  future. 


AN  OLYMPIC  VICTORY  PROGRAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  long  been  iitterested,  both  m  a 
dtlaen  aiKl  as  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States,  In  our  country's  great  Olympic 
teams. 

In  11  months,  this  Nati<Mi  faces  an- 
other great  challenge  in  international 
competition.  I  refer  to  the  October  1964 
Olympics  in  Tokyo. 

Today.  I  offer  a  brief  program  for 
America's  sports  efforts — not  Just  in 
1964.  but  also  in  1968:  and  not  Just  in 
the  Ol3rmpics.  but  also  in  future  pan- 
American  games  and  in  other  Interna- 
tional athletic  contests. 

I  wish  to  enlist  the  cooperation  of  the 
Congress  in  this  effort  At  this  late 
hour,  this  evening.  I  speak  for  the 
record,  of  course;  but  if  the  United 
States  is  to  live  up  to  Its  high  standards 
of  performance  in  connection  with  all 
other  areas  of  life,  certainly  It  needs  co- 
operation and  participation  by  Congress 
in  connection  with  the  participation  of 
Americans  in  sports. 

The  program  I  now  propose  Is  not 
Just  for  the  purpose  of  winning  gold 
medals  of  victory ;  it  is  a  program  to  do 


our  best  and  to  send  our  best — win,  lose, 
or  draw. 

It  Is  a  program,  too.  to  broaden  the 
base  of  UJ3.  sports — to  get  spectators 
out  of  the  stands  and  onto  the  playing 
fields.  It  is  a  program  to  enlist  millions. 
n^ere  there  are  now  only  thousands  of 
participants  in  many  sports;  and  to  en- 
list thousands  in  some  so-called  minor 
sports  where  there  are  now  only 
hundreds. 

PAST    MKRTMO    OT    OLYMPIC    OOMIOTTKB 

First,  however,  let  me  say  that  during 
the  weekend.  November  fr-lO.  there  was 
held  here  in  Washington  an  Important 
meeting  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Committee. 

Since  the  meeting,  the  sports  pages  of 
newspapers  throughout  the  country  have 
featured  many  articles  interpreting  what 
happened.  The  Interpretations  vary.  I 
was  not  there,  so  I  could  not  venture  a 
Judgment.  Even  If  I  had  been  there.  I 
would  not  do  so,  because  my  Interest  Is. 
not  In  how  this  or  that  private  group 
fares,  but  in  how  the  public  interest 
fares. 

I  wish  well  to  all  Interested  private 
sports  groups — to  the  AAU,  the  NCAA, 
and  the  emerging  third  force  of  Inde- 
pendents. Prankly.  their  differences 
with  one  another  have  become  so  com- 
plex that  it  seems  next  to  impossible  for 
an  outsider  to  fathom  who  is  right  or 
what  is  right. 

An  outsider  does  get  to  feel.  I  say  in 
all  frankness,  that  there  is  a  little  too 
much  institutionalization  at  work. 
There  is  too  much  of  a  tendency  to  get 
so  lost  in  the  fight  for  one's  own  organi- 
sation, that  all  other  fights— the  big  fight 
for  U.S.  sports  victories — get  lost  in  the 
shufBe. 

I  note,  for  example,  that  Kenneth  L. 
(Tug)  Wilson.  USOC  president,  is  quoted 
as  sajrlng  at  the  meeting's  conclusion: 

I  leave  here  with  a  heavy  heart.  I  think 
there  is  a  lot  of  soul  searching  ahead  (or  all 
Of  us.  We  have  spent  2  days  bickering  over 
little  things  Instead  ot  working  on  ways  to 
have  better  Olympic  teams  In   1004. 

But  I  still  have  hope.  Maybe  thlnga  have 
got  to  hit  bottom  before  they  reach  the  top. 

Before  and  sifter  the  meeting,  many 
groups  and  individuals  got  in  touch  with 
me. 

Several  have  since  told  me  that  some 
of  the  public  reports  of  the  disputes  were 
overstated.  They  contended  that  many 
constructive  steps  which  were  taken  by 
the  Oljrmplc  Committee  tended  to  be  ob- 
scured by  the  noise  of  some  of  the  quar- 
rels on  a  few  specifics — for  example,  over 
baseball  and  gymnastics. 

It  is,  as  I  have  said,  next  to  impossible 
for  an  outsider  to  Judge.  What  I  do  know 
is  that  the  other  great  powers  In  the 
world,  and  many  of  the  small  powers, 
are  working  as  a  unit,  without  Internal 
dissension,  to  win  top  honors  in  1964 
at  the  Innsbruck,  Austria,  games  and 
at  Tokyo. 

So  the  time  is  long  overdue  for  the 
United  States  to  get  its  eye  "back  on 
the  ball." 

8CVKN-POINT    PSOCRAJIC 

What  specifically  should  be  done? 

First  This  Nation  needs  a  U5.  sports 
foundation.  This  foundation  should  help 
foster  local,  State,  regional,  and  na- 
tional athletic  competitions,  In  conjunc- 
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tlon     with     existing     private     sports 
organizations. 

It  should  get  our  youngsters.  In  par- 
ticular, during  the  school  year,  during 
the  recess  periods,  and  lx>th  before  aiKi 
after  graduation  Into  the  habit  of  sports 
participation  and  athletic  excellence. 

Junior  Olympic  efforts  exist  here  and 
there,  but  on  an  irregular,  catch-as- 
catch-can,  spotty  basis. 

Second.  This  Nation  needs  a  massive 
Olympic  development  program  for  the 
youngsters  who  are  championship  ma- 
terial. 

Everything  possible  must  be  done  to 
train  them,  encourage  them  to  remain 
amateur,  and  to  train  their  coaches. 

Some  few  clinics  at  present  receive 
support  from  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee. The  tiny  size  of  this  program  can 
be  Judged  by  the  fact  that  the  whole 
USOC  Olympic  development  effort  Is 
budgeted  at  $500,000. 

By  contrast,  other  nations  spend  tens 
of  millions  of  dollars  for  their  Olympic 
development  programs.  That  Includes 
programs  In  so-called  minor  sports  that 
this  covmtry  has  hardly  heard  of.  and  In 
which    our    participants    invariably    do 

poorly.  1 1  ^     ^, 

Third.  This  Natibn  needs  Olympic- 
type  facilities  to  train  our  athletes  under 
Olympic-type  rules. 

Mr.  President,  I  digress  to  ix)lnt  out 
that- the  richest  Nation  in  the  world, 
which  says  it  believes  in  cwnpetltlon 
rather  than  collectivism,  has  the  worst 
Olympic-type  facilities  of  any  major  na- 
tion. Apparently,  because  we  carmot 
make  any  money  out  of  these  activities, 
we  downgrade  them. 

Fourth.  This  Nation  needs  to  Increase 
its  budget  for  international  athletic  ex- 
change under  the  Humphrey-Thompson 
law.  Unfortunately,  the  outlay  for  all 
oversea  exchanges  of  all  types — cultural 
and  other — has  not  increased  a  nickel 
since  we  wrote  the  first  authorization  In 
1956. 

Fifth.  The  President  and  his  admin- 
istration should  continue  their  close  in- 
terest in  the  problem.  One  of  the  most 
encouraging  factors  during  this  past  year 
has  been  the  personal  attention  which 
has  been  given  by  our  Chief  Executive 
and  by  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  despite  their  other  enor- 
mous burdens,  as  well  as  by  other  Fed- 
eral officials. 

They  have  been  careful  not  to  inter- 
fere in  any  private  aspects  of  amateur 
athletics;  but  at  all  times  they  have  lent 
their  good  offices  toward  resolving  prob- 
lems within  the  sports  family. 

It  is  my  hope  and  expectation  that 
President  Kennedy  will  further  demon- 
strate his  deep  personal  interest  in 
America's  Oljrmplc  effort.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  if  the  President's  busy 
schedule  will  permit,  he  will  meet  with 
as  many  of  the  members  of  our  team  as 
possible  before  it  Journeys  to  Tokyo. 

Further,  it  is  my  hope  that  a  token 
of  the  gratitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple will  be  expressed  to  our  athletes 
after  their  return,  through  an  appro- 
priate Presidential  symbol,  perhaps  an 
"Ol^pic  Participation  Medal." 

It  is  an  ironic  fact  that  the  American 
Olympic   participant   does   not   receive 


from  his  or  her  own  government  any 
tangible  expression  whatsoever  as  a 
permanent  memento  of  having  repre- 
sented us  in  the  Olympics. 

Sixth.  Every  American  should  con- 
tribute to  the  United  States  Olympic 
Committee  for  the  1964  games.  Each 
should  give  what  he  or  she  can — a  dime 
from  youngsters,  a  dollar,  a  himdred  dol- 
lars, or  a  thousand  dollars  or  more  from 
businesses  or  other  organizations. 

Seventh.  More  State,  regional,  and 
national  civic  events  should  be  staged,  at 
which  the  Nation  gets  to  see  and  know 
our  top  amateur  athletes. 

There  ought  to  be  in  every  American 
city  an  Olympic  ball  at  Which  funds  are 
raised,  with  closed-circuit  television  and 
with  our  highest  officials  and  stars  of 
the  entertainment  world  participating. 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  necessary 
steps  we  should  take. 

Meanwhile,  Federal  agencies  should 
continue  their  efforts  to  achieve  the 
greatest  possible  results  imder  the  Pres- 
ident's Council  on  Fitness. 


INTEREST    OF    8KNATI    RKOBOANIZATION  BTJB- 

coMicrrrxK 

I  have  expressed  my  views  as  an  In- 
dividual Member  of  the  Senate  and  as 
chairman  of  a  Senate  Government  Oper- 
ations Subcommittee  which  is  interested 
in  interagency  coordination. 

One  of  the  principal  achievements  of 
our  subcommittee's  interest  was  the  is- 
suance, in  August  1963,  of  Executive  Or- 
der 11117,  establlshiiig  a  new  Inter- 
Agency  Committee  on  International 
Athletics.  This  Federal  committee  Is 
going  to  be  an  active  group.  It  will 
help  to  assure  a  sound  govemmentwide 
policy  In  the  international  sphere  of 
sports. 

PAST  STATKMKNT  AND  XZXCUTIVB  OHOXB 

Prior  to  last  weekend's  meeting,  I  was 
asked  for  comment  on  the  USOC  meet- 
ing by  one  of  America's  distinguished 
sports  writers,  Mr.  Edward  Schoenfeld, 
of  the  Oakland  Tribune.  I  was  happy  to 
make  available  to  him  a  statement 
which,  I  understand,  has  been  widely 
used — both  in  that  noted  newspaper  and 
elsewhere. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  comments  this  statement, 
together  with  a  helpful  letter  from  the 
Department  of  State,  enclosing  the  text 
of  the  President's  Executive  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment, letter,  and  Executive  order  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

SENATOB    HTTMPHBKT    UEGCS    OESATn    Unttt 

IN  AMATitm  SpomTS  at  HisToaic  Mksttno 
OP  U.S.  Olympic  CoMMrrrKK  This  Wmoon) 


The  meeting  of  the  U.S.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee thla  weekend  can  be  a  great  tvunlng- 
point  in  the  hlatory  of  amateur  athletics  in 
the  United  States.  It  can  set  this  countoy  on 
the  path  to  unity  in  amateur  sports  and  to 
victory  In  International  athletic  competition. 
Or  the  meeting  can  prove  to  be  a  tragic  step 
backward  or  merely  result  in  a  further  im- 
passe. 

I  eamesUy  h<^>e  that  the  hopes  of  tens  of 
millions  of  sports  enthuaiastB  throughout 
our  country  will  be  realised  through  thla 
meeting. 


C 


I  know  that  I  speak  for  great  numbers  of 
Americans  in  stating  these  points  very 
frankly: 

1.  We  have  been  disappointed  at  the  con- 
tinued "famUy  quarrel"  which  has  split  ama- 
texu"  sports  wide  open. 

2.  The  quarrel  has  needlessly  undermined 
America's  showing  and  prestige  in  interna- 
tional athletics. 

3.  In  this  cotintry,  athletics  are  overwhelm- 
ingly nongovernmental  in  nature;  that's  the 
way  they  should  be  kept.  None  of  us  wants 
the  UJ8.  Government  to  Intervene,  If  It 
doesn't  have  to.  The  Government  has 
enough  of  its  own  problems  to  attend  to. 

4.  Nevertheless,  the  U.S.  Government  does 
have  a  legitimate  Interest  in  fostering  a 
sound  solution.  The  UjB.  Olympic  Commit- 
tee was  chartered  by  the  UJ3.  Congress.  If 
the  goal  of  Public  Law  805  is  not  being 
achieved,  then,  the  Congress  has  little  alter- 
native but  to  review  that  law  and  make 
whatever  changes  are  necessary  In  It. 

6.  The  American  people  do  not  propose  to 
see  the  Communist  world  make  further  prop- 
aganda "hay"  out  of  American  sports  defeats. 

6.  The  American  people  will  Insist  that 
the  U.S.  Congress  assert  Itself  in  this  mattCT 
if  the  U.S.  Ol3rmplc  Ccanmlttee.  as  ^n^sently 
constituted,  demonstrates  that  It  is  unable 
to  solve  Its  own  problems  without  further 
delay. 

7.  The  UJB.  Attorney  General's  office,  the 
State  E>epartment's  Bureau  of  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange,  the  President's 
Council  on  Fitness  have  done  whatever  is 
feasible  under  the  circumstances  in  care- 
ful cooperation  with  private  groups.  I  com- 
mend these  Federal  agencies  and  their  offl- 
clalB  for  lending  their  good  offices  to  heal  the 
split  among  amateur  sports   organizations. 

The  "bal^'  la  now  in  the  hands  of  the  or- 
ganizations representing  the  amateur  athlete. 
These  organizations  have  the  talent  and  the 
ability  to  run  with  the  ball  to  an  American 
touchdown.  Or  they  can  fumble  It  so  badly, 
that  the  Congress  will  be  forced  to  pick  up 
the  ball.  

Assistant  SccarrAST  op  Stats, 

Washirigton.  Augtut  22.  1983. 

Hon.  HUBXBT  H.  HTnCPHBST, 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  OrganizatUma.  VS. 
Senate. 
Deax  Ms.  Chaibican:  This  Is  with  fiirther 
reference  to  your  letter  of  March  36.  1963 
concerning  the  position  of  the  United  States 
in  the  'Olympic  games  aiMi  other  interna- 
tional amateur  athletic  competitions.  There 
has  been  quite  a  bit  of  activity  In  this  field 
during  the  past  few  months.  Mr.  Nicholas 
Rodls  of  my  staff  has  been  the  Government 
official  most  concerned  with  these  matters, 
and  he  haa  kept  Mr.  Jullua  Cahn  completely 
Informed.  I  wish  at  this  time  to  bring  to 
your  personal  attention  the  following  major 
development  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  in- 
terest to  you. 

1.  There  has  been  established  by  Executive 
order  an  interagency  committee  to  aaaure 
continuity  and  coordination  in  the  Federal 
Govemmenfa  attention  in  the  field  of  in- 
ternational amateur  athletlca.  The  State 
E>epartment  (Mr.  Rodia)  chairs  the  commit- 
tee. Thla  committee  will  act  as  a  permanent 
clearinghouse  In  Government  ot  ctirrent  in-  , 
formation  on  international  athletic  matters 
and  a  focal  point  for  liaison  with  appn^rlate 
bodies  in  the  amateur  athletic  field. 

a.  The  U.S.  Olympic  Committee  has  been 
quite  active  in  recent  months.  The  officers 
and  executive  committee  of  the  USOC  have 
been  exploring  ways  and  means  to  provide 
a  more  strongly  organized  United  States  ef- 
fort in  international  athletic  amateur  com- 
petitions. I  understand  that  later  this  fall 
the  full  membership  of  the  VS.  Olympic 
Committee  will  meet  to  diacuss  the  proposals 
developed  by  the  officers  and  the  executive 
committee.  • 
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I  wish  to  ezpren  the  appreciation  of  the 
Department  of  State  for  your  welcome  In- 
tereet  In  thla  very  Important  field.  All  of  u« 
concerned  with  the  subject  matter  are  quite 
encouraged  by  the  recent  InltUtlvee  taken  by 
the  appropriate  domeetlc  amateur  athletic 
leaders.  I  wUl  keep  your  office  Informed  of 
significant  new  developments  In  this  field  as 
they  occxir  and  we  become  aware  of  them. 
Sincerely  yours. 

LxTCxn*  D.  Battlb. 

I  Prom  the  Axig.  18.  1963,  Federal  Register] 
PaasxscMTiiLi.  Documxmts:   Tjtlm  3— 

THB   PaXBIDSIfT 
SXSCUTHS  OKOSB  lllIT 

Establishing  an  Interagency  Committee  on 
International  Athletics 
Whei«as  it  U  vital  that  the  United  SUtes 
be  oonstaatly  Informed  concerning  all  events, 
activities,  and  conditions  that  might  have  a 
potential  effect  upon  the  foreign  relations  of 
thu  Nation  and  the  well-being  of  its  people; 


to  the  fleereiary  at  Stat*,  and  shall  ksep  00- 
dals  of  the  departments  and  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  oommltte*  currently  informed 
of  Its  activities. 

Sbc.  8.  Ths  represenUtlve  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  in  addition  to  serving  as  chair- 
man, shall  have  primary  responsibility  for 
the  collection  of  comprehensive  information 
on  current  and  impending  developmenU  per- 
tatming  to  amateur  athletics,  and  he  shall 
make  such  information  available  to  the  com- 
mittee. 

JOHM  P.  Kknnxdt. 

Thx  Whtts  Housi,  August  13,  1963. 


pinchhltttng  for  her  husband  as  a  speaker, 
and  being  nice  to  constituents.    But  she  la 


Whereas  international  amateur  athletic 
competitions  and  related  activities  conducted 
by  private  Individuals  and  organizations  free 
from  Government  sponsorship.  Interference, 
or  control  frequently  make  significant  con- 
tributions to  International  good  will  and 
etovate  standards  of  physical  welfare 
throughout  the  world;  and 

Whereas  these  activities  merit  sympathetic 
attention  and  encoviragenxent  by  the  United 
States;  and 

\^ereas  it  would  be  advantageous  for  the 
Department  of  State  to  have  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  other  departments  and  agencies 
in  discharging  its  responsibilities  in  this 
regard: 

Now.  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  authority 
vested  in  me  as  President  of  the  United 
States,  it  is  hereby  ordered  as  follows : 

Section  1(a).  There  is  hereby  esUblished 
the  Interagency  Committee  on  International 
Athletics.  The  committee  shall  collect,  ex- 
change, and  review  Information  concerning 
amateur  athletic  matters  that  might  tend 
to  affect  the  foreign  relations  or  general  wel- 
fare of  the  United  States.  The  committee 
shall  be  composed  of  representatives  to  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Attorney  General,  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
■ducatlon.  and  Welfare  (in  his  capacity  as 
Chairman  ot  the  President's  Council  on  Phys- 
ical Fitness),  and  the  heads  of  such  other 
departments  IumI  agencies  as  the  President 
may  from  time  to  time  designate,  or  as  may 
lae  invited  to  pcu^clpate  in  the  activities  of 
the  committee  upon  Its  recfuest.  The  head 
0*  each  department  or  agency  represented  on 
the  committee  shall  designate  one  or  more 
alternates.  The  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  shall  serve  as  chairman  of 
the  committee. 

(b)  As  deemed  necessary  to  ftelHtate  tts 
work,  the  committee  may  request  any  ex- 
ecutive department  or  agency  whose  activ- 
ities have  significant  implications  for  the 
work  of  the  committee  to  designate  a  liaison 
officer  to  consult  with  and  advise  the  com- 
mittee. 

(c)  The  departments  and  agencies  repre- 
sented on  the  committee  shall,  in  accordance 
with  law,  furnish  such  assistance  as  may  be 
required  for  the  work  of  the  committee,  In 
conformity  with  section  214  of  the  act  of 
May  3,  1945  (59  Stat.  134,  81  U5.C.  891). 

Smc.  2.  To  facilitate  the  collection,  coordi- 
nation, and  review  of  information  by  the 
committee,  the  committee  may  request  in- 
formation and  views  from  Federal  depart- 
ments and  agencies  and  from  such  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  as  may  b«  willing  and 
Able  to  provide  information  pertaining  to 
its  work.  The  committee  shall,  from  time 
to  time,  submit  reports  and  recommenda- 
tions, as  Impropriate,  to  the  President  and 


"A  SENATOR'S  WIFE" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  a 
Senator's  lot  Is  not  always  a  happy  one. 
There  are  long  hours  of  work,  difficult 
legislative  problems  to  solve,  the  needs 
of  constituents  to  satisfy. 

But,  as  I  can  personally  testify,  all  the 
problems  of  a  Senator's  public  life  fall 
into  an  acceptable  pattern  when  he  has 
as  his  partner  in  life  a  devoted,  able,  in- 
telligent, and  understanding  wife. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  ProxmirbI  is  fortunately  blessed 
with  a  most  attractive,  intelligent, 
charming,  creative  wife  who  has  not  only 
cared  for  their  fine  family,  but  also  par- 
ticipated constructively  and  enthusias- 
tically in  the  civic  life  of  Washington. 

Ellen  Proxmire  is  in  her  own  right  a 
woman  of  great  political  ability  and  ex- 
perl«ice.  She  has  successfully  managed 
two  senatorial  campaigns,  she  haa  writ- 
ten extensively  on  political  matters,  and 
she  continues  to  be  a  most  helpful  volim- 
teer  In  her  husband's  office. 

Now,  Ellen  Proxmire,  a  truly  lovely 
lady,  has  just  written  a  book  about  her 
life  as  a  Senator's  wife.  And,  as  a  re- 
sult, others  have  been  writing  about 
Ellen.  Katherine  Evans  in  a  recent  ar- 
ticle beautifully  describes  her  as  the 
"answer  to  any  politician's  prayer."  I 
agree,  and  I  think  everyone  will  who 
reads  the  article. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

AxBwa  TO  Amr  PoLrncxuf's  Psatsb 
(By  Katherine  Evans) 
Waskinoton. — Pity  the  poor  bachelor  poU- 
tielan.  He  has  no  wife  to  ring  doorbells, 
raise  money,  and  make  speeches  whan  he 
campaigns — no  wife  to  slave  In  his  ofBce  if 
he  wins  or  hold  his  hand  if  he  loses. 

We've  just  had  a  long  talk  with  Ellen  Prox- 
mire. who  U  the  answer  to  any  politician's 
prayer  (in  this  case  the  politician  Is  her  hus- 
band, Senator  Wuxiam  PaoxMniK,  ol  Wiscon- 
sin) .  but  we  wonder  how  candidates  without 
wives  ever  make  the  grade. 

Ellen  Proxmire  has  just  finished  a  book 
about  her  Ufe  as  a  political  wife  called  "One 
Ftoot  In  Washington."  which  will  be  pub- 
lished by  Luce  &  McKay  after  Christmas. 
It's  recommended  reading  for  any  wife  who 
is  iirglng  her  husband  to  run  for  the  Senate, 
the  House  of  Representatives,  or  dogcatcher. 
Little  does  she  know  how  hard  sheU  have  to 
work. 

Ellen  Proxmire  Is  the  best  example  we 
know  of  the  hardworking  political  wife  who 
U  iiuUspensabls  to  her  husband's  career. 
She's  done  all  the  usual  things  like  ringing 
doorbells  and  licking  envelopes  in  campaigns. 


A  star  television  performer  (she  often 
appears  with  her  husband  on  his  weekly 
television  show):  an  honest- to-goodness 
political  pro  (she  was  executive  secretary  of 
the  Wisconsin  Democratic  Party  when  they 
first  met) ;  a  veteran  campaign  manager 
(she  ran  both  his  successful  campaigns  for 
the  Senate);  a  cracker  Jack  otBceworker 
(until  her  youngest  child  was  born,  she 
worked  fuUtime  in  her  husband's  office^ 
now  she's  there  2  days  a  week) ;  and  ex- 
perienced writer  (she  temporarily  canceled 
a  biweekly  newspaper  column  whUe  writing 
her  book ) . 

The  fact  is  that  Ellen  Proxmire  has  done 
Just  about  everything  there  is  to  do  in  her 
husband's  oflice — except  go  on  the  payroU. 
That's  where  she  draws  the  line. 

"No  matter  how  hard  a  congressional  wife 
works  or  how  invaluable  she  is  to  her  hus- 
ixand,  putting  her  on  the  payroll  is  a  mis- 
take. Tou  Just  cant  jusUfy  it  to  constitu- 
enU." 

In  addition  to  young  Douglas,  the  Prox- 
mire family  has  four  teenagers,  two  here 
in  Washington  and  two  away  at  twarding 
school.  At  home.  EUen  Proxmire  does  most 
of  the  housework  and  all  of  the  cooking.  In 
her  spare  time  (believe  It  or  not,  there  is 
some)  she  reads  six  dally  papers,  the  news 
magazines,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  daily  Coif- 
caxsnoNAL  Rxcoao. 

Having  a  Senator  in  the  family  Is  not  all 
beer  and  skittles. 

"It's  hardest  on  the  children."  says  Ellen 
Proxmire,  "because  a  politician's  family  life 
is  plagued  by  uncertainty.  We  can  seldom 
spend  holldajrs  together,  or  talce  family  va- 
cations, or  even  eat  meals  together.  Christ- 
mas Is  the  only  time  we  can  count  on  being 
together." 

But  men  Proxmire's  not  complaining. 
She's  always  been  fascinated  by  politics  and. 
if  having  one  foot  in  Washington  and  the 
other  foot  in  Wisconsin  makes  for  a  rather 
precarious  balancing  act,  she  stUl  finds  it 
exciting  and  fun. 

What's  the  biggest  asset  a  politician's  wife 
can  have,  we  wanted  to  know. 

"The  ability  to  accept  any  situation,"  she 
said,  serenely. 

And  a  politician?  A  wife,  we  think,  like 
Ellen  Proxmire. 


RECESS  TO  TOMORROW  AT  NOON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
accordance  with  the  order  previously  en- 
tered. I  now  move  that  the  Senate  take 
a  recess  until  tomorrow  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  to  tomorrow,  Wednesday.  No- 
vember 20,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONPIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  November  19  (legislative  day 
of  October  22) ,  1963: 

UJ3.  Aaiis  CommoL  amo  Disasmaicmnt 

AOKKCT  > 

Dr.  Herbert  Scovllle.  Jr.,  of  Connecticut, 
to  be  an  Assistant  Director  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

DxpamcKNT  or  Statb 
Benson  E.  L.  Timmons  m.  *f  Florida,  a 
Foreign  Service  officer  of  class  1,  to  be  Am- 
basMMlor  Extraordinary  and  Plenipotentiary 
of  the  United  States  of  Anoerica  to  Haiti. 
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Tbc  470tk  Amairtnmrj  of  tke  Discortry 
of  Puerto  Rico  bj  Ckriitopher  Colunbos 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  A.  FERN6S-ISERN 

BKsioxNT  coMMiasioHSa  raoM  puxbto  bico 
IN  THE  HOU8K  OF  HKPRESKNTATIVES 

'     Tuesday,  November  19,1963 

Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
470  years  ago,  on  November  19.  1493, 
Christopher  Columbus,  during  his  sec- 
ond voyage  to  the  New  World,  discovered 
the  island  of  Puerto  Rico.  He  landed  on 
the  west  coast  of  the  island  and  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the 
Crown  of  Castille.  For  15  years,  the  is- 
land was  bypassed  by  the  early  Spanish 
colonizers,  but  in  1508,  a  young  soldier, 
one  of  the  companions  of  Columbus  in 
the  discovery  of  Puerto  Rico,  came  back 
from  Old  Hispaniola,  with  40  arms  com- 
panions, to  conquer  and  to  settle.  He 
was  Juan  Ponce  de  Le6n.  He  founded 
the  city  of  San  Juan  and  organized  it 
in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  Castille. 
Such  was  the  beginning  of  the  history 
of  the  Puerto  Rican  people. 

For  four  centuries  following  the  dis- 
covery, a  stream  of  settlers  continued  to 
come  to  Puerto  Rico  from  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  African  slavery,  established 
in  the  early  days,  existed  until  March  27, 
1873.  when  all  slaves,  33,000  of  them, 
were  set  free  amidst  the  rejoicing  of  all 
Puerto  Rlcans,  including  the  slave  mas- 
ters. The  aboriginal  Indian  disap- 
peared, not  as  a  result  of  warfare,  but 
because  of  the  diseases  of  the  white  man 
to  which  the  Indian  had  no  immunity: 
because  of  their  early  migration  to  neigh- 
boring islands  to  escape  serving  the  new- 
comers, or  because  they  were  absorbed 
into  the  blood^Team  of  the  new  races 
which  had  come  to  the  island.  By  the 
end  of  the  18th  century,  100,000  Inhab- 
itants occupied  the  island. 

Fuerto  Rico  entered  the  19th  century 
with  about  100,000  Inhabitants  but  at  the 
end  of  that  century,  It  had  1  million  peo- 
ple. This  demographic  development  was 
not  the  result  of  natural  increase  alone, 
but  of  the'  continuous  migration  from 
the  Iberlftn  Peninsula  to  the  Caribbean 
island.  In  addition,  In  the  early  years 
of  the  19th  century,  the  Spanish  loyal- 
ists from  Venezuela,  as  they  fled  from  the 
wars  of  independence  in  the  Spcmish 
main,  lound  a  haven  in  Puerto  Rico. 
This  historic  occurrence  was  parallel  to 
the  settlement  of  American  loyalists  In 
the  Canadian  Maritime  Provinces  as  a 
result  of  the  American  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

The  purpose  of  this  brief  r68um^  of  the 
470-year  history  of  the  Puerto  Rican 
people  Is  to  recall  that  today  marks  the 
date  when  the  island  of  Puerto  Rico  was 
incorporated  into  the  Western  civilisa- 
tion; that  this  happened  470  years  ago, 
and  that  because  of  those  centuries  of 
history,  Puerto  Rico  is  today  the  oldest 
community  under  the  UJ3.  flag. 


It  was  because  Columbus  discovered 
the  island,  it  was  because  Columbus  In- 
corporated it  into  the  Crown  of  Castille, 
that  a  historical  process  began,  where- 
by the  Puerto  Rican  pe(H>le  have  attained 
their  present  station. 

At  the  end  of  the  19th  century,  the  old 
ties  with  Spain  dissolved.  In  1917, 
Puerto  Rico  became  a  community  of  X3S. 
citizens.  There  are  today  2^  million 
UB.  citizens  in  Puerto  Rico.  It  Is  a 
showcase  of  freedom,  democracy,  modem 
life  and  high  ideals  and  endeavors. 
Puerto  Rico  is  a  leader  of  thought 
and  action  in  the  Caribbean.  It  is 
also  a  haven  for  those  who  are  for- 
tunate enough  to  have  escaped  from 
desp>otism  and  oppression  which  vuifor- 
tunately  has  showed  its  head  in  less  for- 
tunate lands  in  the  Caribbean  area. 

Today  is  a  holiday  in  Puerto  Rico  and 
I  think  it  is  proper  that  the  people  of 
Puerto  Rico  are  paying  tribute  to  the 
great  explorer  who  made  their  existence 
possible;  to  that  strong  flgiire  who  so 
influenced  the  history  of  the  world;  to 
Christopher  Columbus,  the  Admiral  of 
the  Ocean  Sea,  who  offered  mankind  a 
new  world  for  Western  civilizatibn  to  de- 
velop. As  the  representative  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Puerto  Rico,  I  feel  honored  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  his  towering  historical 
flgure. 


Tribute  to  Jobs  Michael  Carmodj 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  R.  POAGE 

or  Tszas 

IN  THK  HOUBK  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19. 1963 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  of 
us  lost  a  friend  In  the  death  of 
John  Michael  Carmody.  November  10. 
Friends  of  Rural  Electrification,  family 
farmers,  labor,  in  fact  the  entire  Nation, 
lost  a  dedicated  servant.  A  servant  who 
stood  the  test  at  a  timewhen  the  need 
for  his  leadership  was  greatest — the 
dread  thirties. 

As  the  second  Administrator  of  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration, 
John  Carmody,  more  than  any  other 
individual,  stimulated  the  organization 
of  rui^  electric  cooperatlvee  whl^ 
brought  electricity  to  the  farmers.  Ag- 
gressive in  his  defense  of  co-opa.  he 
valiantly  withstood  the  attacks  of  the 
private  power  companies. 

As  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
Coordinator  of  the  Oovemment's  nuOor 
work  relief  agencies  and  a  member  of 
the  National  Labor  Relations  Board, 
John  Carmody  also  proved  to  be  a  true 
friend  of  labor  from  the  beginning  and 
continued  to  be  throughout  his  entire 
life. 

We  who  are  concerned  with  the  wel- 
fare of  rural  America  feel  deeply  the 
void  left  by  this  man  to  whom  we  owe 
a  great  deal.    A  man  whose  fruits  of 


labor  we  will  continue  to  harvest  for 
many,  many  years. 

Of  John  Carmody  It  can  be  said;  he 
was  a  dedicated  public  servant,  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  devoted  to  the  welfare 
of  people — a  truly  great  man. 


Ckarles  R.  Hook 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  RXPRB8BNTATIVKS 

Tuesday.  November  19. 1963 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaks, 
under  leave  to  extend  and  revise  my  own 
remarks  in  the  Conorsssiomal  Rbcorb. 
in  memory  of  Charles  R.  Hook.  I  include 
tiie  following: 

In  the  recent  passing  of  Charles  R. 
Hook  of  Middletown,  Ohio  has  lost  one 
of  her  outstanding  citizens,  and  America 
has  lost  an  internationally  known  indus- 
trialist— a  man  who  served  his  Govern- 
ment, his  State  and  his  country  In  many 
ways.  For  58  years  Mr.  Hook  served  in 
important  executive  positions  with  the 
Armco  Steel  Corp.  of  Middletown.  He 
had  the  profound  conviction  men  are 
more  important  than  machines  and  ap- 
plied a  philosophy  of  simple  humanity  in 
the  building  of  Armco  Steel,  which  dem- 
onstrated the  human  side  of  business 
could  be  its  most  important  aspect. 

Mr.  Hook  accepted  vital  and  important 
assignments  as  adviser  and  assistant  to 
the  two  Hoover  Commissions  and  served 
as  Chairman  of  the  Task  Force  on  Busi- 
ness Organization  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. Through  his  service  and  t*iat  of 
his  task  force,  Federal  taxpayers  have 
been  saved  many  millions  of  dollars  an- 
nually in  defense  operational  costs. 

In  April  of  1962,  Mr.  Hook,  as  Cbidr- 
man  of  the  conOniilng  Committee  of  the 
Hoover  Commission  Task  Force  Mem- 
bers, was  presented  with  a  ^>ecial  cita- 
tion for  his  devotion  to  principle  and  bis 
great  contribution  toward  bettering  our 
governmental  structui-e.  by  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  C(xnmittee  in  his  suite  at  the 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  in  New  York. 

How  Mr.  Hook  rose  from  a  $2-a-week 
ofiOce  boy  in  a  Cincinnati  ste^  plant  to 
beccone  an  internationally  known  indus- 
trialist is  one  of  the  most  interesting  suc- 
cess stories  that  can  be  written.  Wish- 
ing to  learn  trcm  the  ground  up,  he 
asked  to  be  sent  into  one  of  the  plants 
as  a  laborer.  Promotions  and  recogni- 
tion followed  in  <iaick  succession  untU 
he  l>ecame  presidMit  of  the  Armoo  Co. 
of  Middletown.  Ohio.  During  his  career 
he  still  found  time  to  take  an  active  part 
in  a  long  list  of  national  business  orga- 
nizaUons.  Besides  his  work  with  the 
Hoover  Ccxnmisslons.  our  OovenoMnt 
frequently  made  use  of  Mr.  Hook's  knowl- 
edge and. experience.  In  U38  be  was 
aiHXinted  by  President  Roosevelt  as  a 
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member  of  an  American  mission  to  study 
labor  conditions  in  England  and  Sweden. 
Again  in  World  War  n  he  was  asked  to 
undertake  another  important  mission 
when  the  war  effort  was  hampered  by  a 
serious  shortage  of  steel.  President  Tru- 
man also  called  upon  him  for  assign- 
ments on  several  occasions,  and  under 
the  Tnmian  administration  he  was  made 
a  member  of  the  Joint  Labor-Manage- 
ment Conference.  In  1952  he  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  Government  mission 
headed  by  Charles  Sawyer  and  again 
went  overseas  to  study  Ehirope's  economy. 
He  was  made  Chairman  of  an  Advisory 
Commission  on  Service  Pay  for  the 
Armed  Forces  in  1947. 

In  spite  of  his  many  responsibilities, 
which  were  time  consuming.  Mr.  Hook 
still  found  time  to  help  American  youth. 
For  many  years  he  was  active  in  Boy 
Scout  work,  both  locally  and  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  National  Boy  Scout  Council. 
Probably  the  award  he  prized  the  most 
highly  was  the  Silver  Buffalo — the  high- 
est honor  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  can 
bestow  upon  anyone.  He  has  frequently 
been  honored  for  contributions  to  public 
service.  He  was  given  the  Gary  Medal 
by  the  steel  Industry  for  outstanding 
achievements  in  the  field  of  human  rela- 
tions In  industry.  He  was  named  Man  of 
the  Year  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers  in  1955.  In  1957  he  re- 
ceived the  Governor's  Award,  the  highest 
honor  Ohio  can  confer  upon  a  native 
son. 


Lahniui  ladcpendeace 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EDWARD  P.  BOLAND 

or    KASSACHTTBRTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19, 1963 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  na- 
tions subjected  to  alien  regimes  suffer 
under  discriminations  and  a  series  of 
legal  disabilities,  and  some  suffer  endless 
hardships  and  persecutions.  Still  others 
are  deprived  of  all  forms  of  freedom  and 
are  prisoners  In  their  homeland.  Such 
has  been  the  lot  of  the  people  of  Latvia 
for  more  than  two  decades.  Ajfa  matter 
of  fact,  theirs  has  been  an  unenviable  lot 
since  they  were  brought  under  the  ruth- 
less rule  of  Russian  czars  late  In  the  18th 
century,  except  during  the  two  decades 
of  Interwar  years. 

At  the  end  of  the  First  World  War 
many  nations  in  Europe  attained  their 
freedom  and  Independence.  The  Lat- 
vians were  one  of  these  liberated  peoples. 
After  attaining  their  fredom  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Latvian  Republic 
they  managed  to  live  in  peace  and  pros- 
perity and  also  in  relative  safety  for  a 
little  more  than  two  decades.  But  as  the 
clouds  of  war  began  to  thicken  late  In 
1930.  they  became  apprehensive  of  their 
national  safety.  Soon  their  worst  fears 
turned  out  to  be  true.  Early  in  the  war 
their  freedom  and  Independence  became 
a  casualty  of  the  war.  In  mid -1940 
Latvia  was  overrun  by  the  Red  army, 
then  the  country  was  annexed  to  the 


Soviet  Union,  and  the  unhappy  Latvians 
became  subjects  of  the  Kremlin. 

During  the  war  there  was  a  change  in 
their  status,  though  not  for  the  better. 
For  about  2  years  they  were  subjected  to 
Hitler's  Nazi  regime,  and  toward  the  end 
of  the  war,  when  the  Red  army  returned 
once  more,  the  Kremlin's  agents  again 
flooded  the  country.  These  ruthless 
Communists  have  been  ruling  over  Lat- 
via since  then.  During  all  these  years 
helpless  Latvians  are  hoping  and  praying 
for  their  delivery  from  Soviet  tyranny. 
On  the  45th  anniversary  of  their  inde- 
pendence day  we  all  Join  them  in  their 
prayer  and  hope  that  soon  they  will  be 
free  in  their  homeland. 


Keanetly      AdministratioD't      Deliberate 
Sabotage  of  Kerr-MUU  Proframi 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  STEVEN  B.  DEROUNIAN 

or    KCW    TOIK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19. 1963 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Air.  Speaker,  be- 
fore my  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
this  morning.  Senator  Karl  E.  Muwdt. 
Republican,  of  South  Dakota,  laid  bare 
for  every  6itlzen  of  the  United  States  to 
see,  not  only  the  sabotage  being  perpe- 
trated on  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  by 
some  in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  but  also  the  viola- 
tions of  the  law.  I  am  pleased  to  Include 
his  testimony,  which  should  be  read  by 
every  American: 

Kennkot  Administkation's  Dklibksatx  Sab- 
OTAGK    or   Knx-Mii.i.s    Piogbaic 

(Statement  of  Senator  Kakl  E.  Mundt,  Re- 
publican, of  South  Dakota,  to  be  presented  to 
HouBC  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  Tuesday, 
November  19.  as  part  of  hearings  by  com- 
mittee on  medical  care  for  the  aged.) 

My  primary  piirpoee  In  testifying  today  Is 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Conunlttee  barriers  and  obstacles 
which  have  been  placed  In  the  path  of  Im- 
plementing the  Kerr-Mllls  program.  Public 
Law  86-778,  In  my  State  of  South  Dakota 
and  In  other  areas  as  well.  I  think  your  con- 
templation of  this  situation  is  vital  because 
of  the  testimony  that  will  likely  be  preaent- 
ed  during  these  hearings  that  Kerr-MlUs  has 
not  met  the  problem  of  providing  medical 
assistance  to  the  older  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  need  for  such  assistance.  I 
am  convinced  that  when  full  implementa- 
tion of  Kerr-Mllls  Is  completed  and  each  of 
the  several  States  has  had  the  experience  of 
several  years  of  administering  and  Improving 
their  programs  with  the  full  and  vigorous 
assistance  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  which  agency  Is 
charged  with  the  execution  of  the  act,  then 
and  only  then  can  the  final  determination  of 
success  or  failure  be  applied.  Any  such 
Judgment  before  that  time.  Is  highly 
premature. 

South  Dakota's  Legislature  began  study- 
ing the  possibility  of  Implementing  the  Fed- 
eral law  In  Its  1961  session  only  a  few  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  act.  The 
legislature  Initiated  a  study  through  Its 
legislative  research  council  to  determine 
the  need  and  scope  for  the  program  In  the 
State.  This  cautious  approach  proved  par- 
ticularly valid  because  of  experiences  In  other 


predominately  rural  States  which  initiated 
extensive  programs  only  to  face  difficulty 
later  in  working  out  scope  and  financial 
support. 

I  was  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the  South 
Dakota  Laglalature  In  1069  when  they  decided 
to  adopt  their  rather  unique  approach  in 
solving  the  problem  of  providing  medical 
assistance  to  our  elder  citizens.  The  im- 
plementing legislation  provided  for  a  "pilot" 
program  to  determine  within  a  short  time, 
the  niunber  of  needy  persons,  the  extent  of 
their  need,  and  a  more  accvutite  determina- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  full  program.  The 
State  department  of  public  welfare  w««  em- 
powered to  enter  into  a  contract  for  the  pur- 
chase of  prepaid  health  coverage  for  eligible 
individuals.  The  law  Includes  a  provision 
that  their  Insurance  carrier  miist  operate 
without  profit  or  loss.  The  prepayment  as- 
pect of  the  plan  and  the  pilot  program  will 
curtail  high  administrative  costs  of  this 
medical  assistance  plan.  The  State  legisla- 
tvire  acted  on  the  belief  that  it  is  conform- 
ing with  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act,  Public  Law  87- 
778  as  amended  by  section  122  of  Public  Law 
87-643. 

The  high  regard  I  have  for  the  Kerr-Mills 
approach  in  solving  the  problem  brings  me 
to  the  recent  report  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  to  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  Frankly,  gentlemen, 
I  am  dlst\ul3ed  at  what  I  consider  the  er- 
roneous conclxuions  drawn  by  the  majority 
in  that  report.  For  Just  a  few  minutes,  I 
should  like  to  dwell  on  several  points  in  that 
report. 

The  Senate  Special  Committee  report  ac- 
knowledges and  admits  that  the  Department 
of  HEW  should  attempt  to  help  in  the  suc- 
cessful implementation  of  Kerr-Mills  pro- 
gram at  the  State  level.  In  fact,  on  page  17, 
section  3,  it  is  stated.  "The  Department 
clearly  has  responsibility  to  assist  the  States 
in  implementing  the  enabling  legislation." 
It  goes  on  to  state.  "All  evidence  available 
Indicates  that  the  Department  has  accepted 
and  fulfilled  that  responsibility  to  the  ex- 
tent possible. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  my  contention  that  this 
last  statement  Is  inaccurate.  It  Is  my  in- 
tention to  point  out  that  while  the  Congress 
clearly  obligated  the  Department  of  HEW  In 
administering  this  public  law,  to  provide 
constructive  assistance  to  the  States,  the 
exact  opposite  was  attempted  in  many  in- 
stances by  various  members  of  Department 
staff. 

The  Senate  Committee  report  accuses  the 
States  of  "distortion  of  Congressional  in- 
tent" in  some  of  the  MAA  programs  which 
have  been  Implemented.  I  say  the  Depart- 
ment is  g\Ulty  of  falling  to  carry  out  Con- 
gressional intent  by  a  program  of  deliberate 
sabotage  of  an  act  passed  by  this  Congress 
and  signed  by  the  President. 

First,  Instead  of  disseminating  helpful 
and  constructive  information  to  the  public 
about  this  law,  staff  members  of  the  De- 
partment have,  on  many  occasions,  made 
public  statements  and  written  articles  in 
which  the  Kerr-Mllls  law  was  maligned, 
ridiculed,  and  described  in  half-truths  and 
false  generalitiee. 

For  Instance.  Donald  Kent,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
Department  staff  made  the  following  state- 
ments in  a  meeting  in  Springfield.  111.,  on 
April  7,  1962.  "Kerr-Mllls  is  just  the  same 
old  relief  program.  •  •  •  Relief  is  too  ex- 
pensive. •  •  •  I  believe  we  are  facing  the 
same  tired  old  proposition  that  some  people 
are  more  important  than  others  and  that  we 
shouldn't  worry  too  much  about  the  less 
important  ones." 

On  April  17,  1962.  Mr.  Ivan  Nestingen, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department,  told  the 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  Sertoma  Club  that  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  was  not  working;  It 
could  not  do  the  job,  but  could  only  sup- 
plement the  King  bill.    He  said  "90  percent 
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of  the  funds  being  spent  are  being  spent  In 
the  three  States  with  smallest  population." 
In  Madison,  Wis.,  on  March  81,  1962.  Mr. 
WUbur  Cohen  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Committee  on  Health  Insurance 
for  the  Aged  Throngh  Social  Security: 
"There  is  a  great  deal  more  to  fear  from  the 
Kerr-Mllls  bill  because  by  definition  It  Is 
socialized  medtolne  with  a  vengeance." 

Mr.  PhiUip  H.  DesMarals.  Deputy  AsaUtant 
Secretary  of  HEW.  addressed  a  group  in 
Hartford.  Conn.,  on  March  26.  1062.  and 
passed  out  literature  which  stated.  "Kerr- 
Mills  does  not  adequately  take  care  of  the 
near  needy  or  even  many  of  the  very  needy." 
"Means  test  medicine  In  many  cases  does 
not  let  you  choose  your  own  hospital  and 
doctor." 

"Means  test  medteln*  can  mean  danger 
to  health  and  safety." 

Mr.  DesMarals  also  spoke  to  at  least  one 
other  group  on  the  same  subject.  That  was 
in  Chapel  HtJl,  N.C.,  on  April  13,  1962. 

On  March  19.  In  Houston,  Tex.,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Zumas,  Assistant  Under  Secretary, 
held  a  similar  meetin|;. 

In  my  own  State,  in  Sioux  Falls,  8.  Dak., 
a  workshop  conference  was  held  on  April  6, 
1962.  at  which  Mr.  Dean  Coston,  Special 
Assistant  to  the  Assistant  Secretary  was  the 
featured  speaker.  The  Important  feature  of 
this  meeting,  which  drew  only  about  30  peo- 
ple, was  that  it  was  open  only  to  persons  who 
oppoeed  Kerr-MlUa  and  supported  King- 
Anderson.  Although  Mr.  Coston  was  appear- 
ing at  taxpayers'  expense,  the  chalimaLn  of 
the  conference  stated  in  a  letter  dated  April 
2.  1962,  that  no  organization  could  send  a 
representative  unless  the  organization  ettp- 
ported  King-Anderson. 

And  on  April  25.  1063,  Mr.  Ivan  Nesttngen 
spent  approximately  4  or  8  minutes  of  a  20- 
to  S6-minute  talk  before  the  Chattanooga, 
Tenn..  Rotary  Club  deriding  Kerr-MUla  using 
such  phrases  as  "adnvlnlstratlve  monstrosity" 
"optical  illusions,"  "not  a  program  which  a 
great  Nation  like  ovan  can  be  proud  of." 

Gentlemen,  in  these  stated  instances,  we 
have  public  servants,  paid  with  public  funds, 
traveling  at  public  expense,  going  about  the 
coxintry  trying  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  a  law  enacted  by  this  committee  and  the 
Congress.  Vot  only  do  I  question  the  legality 
of  such  use  of  Government  funds,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  have  deliberately  distorted  the  In- 
tent of  this  committee  and  this  Congress. 
Now.  let  me  turn  to  more  specific  attempts 
by  HEW  personnel  to  sabotage  Kerr-Mllls. 
This  is  at  the  State  legislative  level  and  one 
Instance  occurred  in  my  neighboring  State  oC 
Iowa. 
Iowa  has  had  enahUng  legislation  for 
since  1961.  but  at  the  time  the  bill 
1,  no  funds  were  appropriated.  In  1063, 
a  new  bill  was  Introduced  in  the  legislature 
providing  that  those  eligible  for  OAA  benefits 
would  not  be  eligible  for  MAA.  Before  this 
blU  could  be  acted  upon ,  HEW  wtred  the  Oov- 
ernor's  oflloe  saying  the  provision  to  exclude 
OAA  recipients  "is  not  acceptable." 

Gentlemen.  I  call  jour  attention  again  to 
the  section  of  the  Senate  q>ecial  committee 
report  which  accuses  the  SUtes  of  "distortion 
of  congressional  intent"  by  transferring  OAA 
recipients  to  MAA.  How  can  the  majority  re- 
port of  the  Senate  committee  condemn  this 
practice  and  HEW  at  the  same  time  uphold  it 
by  refusing  to  accept  an  MAA  program  which 
seeks  to  prevent  the  action?  In  fact.  HEW  in 
a  later  telegram  to  the  Iowa  Legislature  again 
stated  that  approval  Gould  not  be  given  to  a 
program  which  denied  assistance  to  persons 
because  they  had  received  OAA  benefits. 

The  story  of  HEWs  contradictory  state- 
ments to  Iowa  Lb  a  long  one  and  many  other 
examples  such  as  the  ones  just  mentioned 
can  be  documented  for  this  committee  if  It 
wishes.  Suffice  It  to  say  that  HEW  has  not 
carried  oat  Its  responsibility  at  aasbsting  in 
the  ImplenMaUUon  at  Karr-MilU  m  Iowa. 


This  brings  me  to  a  similar  set  of  clrctmi- 
stances  in  my  own  States. 

The  story  of  HEW  delay  In  South  Dakota's 
case  Is  most  distressing.  The  plan  submitted 
by  the  South  Dakota  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  provided  that  the  State  would  pur- 
chase insurance  contracts  for  persons  over 
age  65  who  were  eligible  iinder  the  standards 
esubllshed  by  State  law.  The  purpose  of  the 
Insurance  approach  is  to  provide  for  eligible 
recipients  a  program  most  similar  to  what 
person  with  greater  income  would  secure  for 
themselves.  Public  Law  86-778  provides  for 
the  insurance  mechanism  but  it  becomes  ob- 
vious that  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  been  most  reluctant  to 
see  It  used. 

Chronologically,  the  South  Dakota  story 
goes  like  this: 

During  both  the  1961  and  the  1963  legis- 
lative sessions,  Mr.  Alfred  Poe,  Kslub&b  City 
regional  office,  HEW,  met  with  State  welfare 
department  officials,  legislators,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vendors  of  health  services. 
He  was  appraised  of  every  draft  of  the  bill. 
lt«  amendments,  and  its  final  wording.  (M 
February  11.  he  sat  in  on  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  State  senate  and  house  committees  on 
health  and  welfare,  the  welfare  commission, 
and  the  Governor,  and  made  statements  to 
the  effect  that  major  changes  would  have  to 
be  made  in  the  program  before  Federal  ap- 
proval would  be  forthcoming.*  Under  ques- 
tioning by  Governor  Oubbrud,  he  admitted 
that  there  was  actually  nothing  in  the  South 
Dakota  law  that  would  cause  it  to  be  turned 
down  but  there  were  questionable  areas  that 
would  reqiiire  elaboration. 

The  bill  was  signed  into  law  March  11, 
1963,  and  a  plan  submitted  by  the  State  wel- 
fare department  to  the  regional  HEW  office 
on  June  10.  According  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  State  director  of  public  welfare  at  a 
welfare  commission  meeting  in  Yankton,  S. 
Dak.,  on  August  29,  the  plan  was  mailed 
from  Kansas  City  to  Washington  on  Jtme 
17.  On  June  28,  a  representative  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Medical  Association  was 
told  at  a  meeting  of  HEW  personnel  that  the 
plan  had  not  as  yet  been  seen  in  Washing- 
ton. 

In  Augxist,  a  letter  was  transmitted  from 
the  Washington  office  of  HEW  to  Kansas 
City,  Indicating  that  the  questions  posed  by 
Mr.  Poe  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the 
plan  to  Washington  should  be  answered  be- 
fore the  plan  was  approved,  l^e  qussttons 
put  to  the  South  Dakota  department  were 
basically  the  same  points  already  discussed 
on  the  previous  occasion.  After  the  ques- 
tions were  answered  by  the  State  department 
of  public  welfare  in  early  September,  no 
farther  word  of  plan  approval  or  disapproval 
was  evidenced  by  HEW. 

On  October  18.  a  representative  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Medical  Aasociaticm  and 
the  State  director  of  puhUc  welfare  met 
with  HEW  officials  in  Washington  at  which 
time  they  were  told  that  one  more  statement 
was  needed  from  the  South  Dakota  Attorney 
General  before  approval  could  be  given.  ITiis 
information  was  secured  and  relayed  to 
proper  personnel  in  the  Bureau  of  Family 
Affairs.  HEW  on  October  24,  at  which  time 
the  medical  association  repreaentatlvs  was 
told  that  the  plan  would  go  to  the  Commis- 
sioner for  decision  without  delay.  It  seemed 
that  this  timetable  would  be  followed  when 
information  was  given  to  Congressman  Ben 
Reifel  on  October  25  that  the  plan  would 
receive  a  decision  "this  week."  »  On  Novem- 
ber 6.  Mr.  Relfel's  office  was  toM  that  the 
nuterial  was  in  the  hands  of  general  counssi 
and  would  go  to  the  Oonunlssloner  soon  for 
a  decision.  To  date,  no  dsdsloa  has  been 
mads. 


>  Associated  Press  Dispatch,  Feb.  IS.  1063. 
•  Associated  Press  story  datsd  Oct.  M,  1063. 


To  the  elderly  in  South  Dakota  who  may 
have  need  of  such  a  program,  the  Depart- 
ment of  HEW  has  withheld  care  for  a  period 
of  6  m(»ths  Which,  in  fact,  will  mean  a  long- 
er delay  becatise  of  the  time  Involved  in  set- 
ting up  the  mechanics  of  the  program  after 
approval. 

Can  any  other  conclusion  be  reached  than 
that  the  Department  has  been  deliberately 
delaying  approykl  becatise  the  program  might 
well  prove  a  workable  design  for  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  to  emulate  thereby  weakening 
the  argument  for  H  Jl.  3920? 

ASlCUnSTXATTVE   COSTS 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  subconunittee  that  charges 
excessive  administrative  costs  in  the  opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  programs. 

The  point  may  be  well  taken  that  govern- 
ment administrative  coeU  are  high.  This 
does  not  exclude  Federal  Government  ad- 
ministrative costs  as  contemplated  la  Mne 
social  security  approach.  This  is  preoisely 
the  reason  that  the  South  Dakota  Legislature 
wanted  the  claims  paying  funcUon,  the  sU- 
tistical  function,  and  liaison  with  the  ven- 
dors of  care  maintained  by  nongovernmental 
agencies  trained  and  equipped  to  do  such 
administration.  The  State  welfare  depart- 
ment's contract  with  Bliis  Cross  and  Blue 
Shield  obtains  th«  services  ot  two  organiza- 
tions which  have  combined  administrative 
coets  in  acting  as  fiscal  agents  for  South 
Dakota's  old-age  assistance  program  of  less 
than  3  percent. 

It  Is  my  iuulsrstanding  that  Kansas  Blus 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  offered  to  administer 
thatBtate's  OAA  and  MAA  programs  at  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  This  is  a  striking  iUus- 
tratlon  of  the  need  to  give  the  South  Dakota 
plan  an  opportunity  to  prove  Itself. 

COMCLVSXOK 

It  has  been  said  before  this  committee  and 
In  coimtlees  other  places  that  Kerr-MUls  Is 
not  a  perfect  program  for  providing  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  with  health  care.  I  have  at- 
tempted to  show  why.  It  Is  the  victim  *o* 
a  planned  program  of  interference  on  the 
part  of  the  Depialmsnt  of  HEW,  Klng- 
Andereon  supporters  in  the  Congress,  and 
welfare  workers  and  <rfBclals  at  the  Stats  and 
county  level.  These  people,  many  In  places 
of  Immense  power,  have  i«ed  every  means 
at  their  disposal  to  discredit  Kerr-Mllls  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  to  confuse  State  leg- 
islatures in  tlieir  attempts  to  enact  proper 
programs,  and  to  demean  potential  redplsnts 
of  MAA  benefits  with  meanlnglsss  rsdtape 
used  under  the  gtiise  of  the  means  test.  How 
could  any  program  work  perfectly  with  this 
kind  of  hamstringing  at  every  tarn? 

Given  a  reasonable  chance  Kerr-MlUs  can 
and  will  develop  Into  a  mechanism  which 
will  answer  the  health  care  problem  for  every 
needy  aged  person  In  this  country.  But  time 
must  be  allowed.  Since  the  act  was  passed 
in  1060,  only  8  years  ago.  28  States  and  3 
other  jurisdictions  have  Implemented  the 
act  and  have  it  in  operation.  Ten  other 
States  have  enacted  laws  which  will  become 
effective  shortly  or  which  are  awaiting  ap- 
p>roval  of  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare.  Of  the  12  States  which 
have  not  passed  cooperating  legislatloa,  6 
will  meet  in  regular  session  early  next  year 
with  the  opportunity  ot  acttag.  In  th» 
State  of  Texas,  the  electorate  voted  on  the 
9th  of  this  month  to  remove  constitutlon&l 
barriers  so  the  legislature  can  act  in  iU  next 
session  to  Implement  Kerr-MUls  In  that 
State.  As  a  matter  of  record,  only  9  ot  the 
50  States  have  done  nothing  at  all.  This  Is 
a  highly  enviable  record  when  it  is  realized 
that  since  1960  Oongrsss  has  always  had  leg- 
islation pending  which  would  establish  ths 
social  security  oriented  program  and  the  pos- 
sibility has  thus  tflstsd  that  any  Stats  med- 
leal  asstetanos  program  with  lU  oommltted 
State  funds  might  ^okly  be  superseded. 
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I  urge  the  committee  to  conelder  tbU 
problem  carefully  before  enacting  a  com- 
puleory  program  ot  ootnpulsory  health  In- 
•iirance  attached  to  the  social  security  ^ro- 
gram.  "liedicare"  \»  a  gross  misnomer  for 
this  approach  because  It  provide*  no  medical 
care  at  all.  It  U  simply  a  very  Inadequate 
and  partial  program  of  hospital  Insurance 
and  certain  other  limited  services  and  doe* 
not  give  the  aged  or  the  needy  the  kind  of 
care  that  they  require.  The  Kerr-Mllls  Act. 
on  the  other  hand,  recognizes  that  after  re- 
tirement one  may  have  a  variety  of  aliments 
and  so  It  provldee  for  doctors  and  siirgeons 
and  hospitalization  and  nursing  and  drugs 
and  dental  benefits. 

The  reason  Kerr-Mllls  can  give  a  more  ade- 
quate protection  against  a  compulsory  uni- 
versal program  Is  simple.  This  medicare 
program,  being  compulsory,  requires  that  It 
be  available  to  everybody  so  It  Is  available 
to  the  wealthy  as  well  as  to  those  who  don't 
need  It  at  all  Instead  of  limiting  to  those 
pec^le  who  require  assistance  at  the  time  of 
an  aliment  In  old  age. 

Another  reckson  the  compulsory  medicare 
concept  Is  wrong  Is  that  It  does  nothing 
whatsoever  to  protect  the  young  family  dur- 
ing Its  working  years.  It  requires  them  to 
pay  a  tax  sometlines  as  long  as  46  years  on 
the  gamble  that  maybe  after  age  66  they 
will  need  some  hecdth  benefits  and  on  the 
Improbable  hope  that  nothing  will  happen 
to  the  family  until  that  time. 

In  addition,  past  history  assures  us  that 
social  security  taxes  will  continue  to  rise 
sharply.  No  one  can  foretell  with  any  degree 
of  acciiracy  the  upper  limits  of  that  In- 
crease. 

Originally,  the  social  security  tax  was  set 
at  1  percent  each  on  the  employer  and  the 
employee  on  the  first  $3,000  of  annual  wages. 
Now  It  Is  3%  percent  each  on  Income  up  to 
$4300.  The  tax  on  the  self-employed  has 
risen  during  the  same  period  from  a>4  per- 
cent of  the  first  $3,600  of  Income  to  6.4  per- 
cent on  the  first  $4,800.  Fc»-  many  taxpayers, 
the  social  sectuity  tax  already  takes  a  big- 
ger bite  out  of  lnc(»ne  than  the  Federal  In- 
come tax.  Bven  without  the  enactment  of 
medicare,  the  tax  rate  must  be  Increased  to 
provide  for  an  actuarially  sound  trust  ac- 
count. By  1968.  the  employee-employer  to- 
tal tax  will  be  9.25  p>ercent.  Estimates  based 
on  actual  claim  experience  of  Insurance  com- 
panies Indicate  that  within  6  years  the  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  program  will  require  a 
Joint  tax  on  a  $6,000  Income  of  11  percent. 
This  estimate  ts  based  on  present  benefits 
provided  by  the  pending  le^^atlon.  Once 
enacted  there  Ls  little  question  that  pres- 
sures would  be  engendered  to  expand  the 
scope  of  the  program.  Increase  the  benefits, 
provide  for  longer  periods  of  time,  and  to 
lower  the  age  limit.  All  this  woiild.  of  course. 
i  substantially  Increase  the  wage  tax  and  the 
nnployers  tax  for  all  American  workers. 

There  Is  another  feature  of  the  compulsory 
wage  tax  and  the  corresponding  tax  upon 
employers  for  the  limited  health  services 
proposed  by  the  King-Anderson  bill  which 
I  strongly  dislike.  That  Is  the  fact  that  this 
would  be  a  system  of  regressive  taxation 
for  health  piirposes  entirely  violating  the 
concepts  of  progressive  taxation  which 
have  so  long  served  us  so  well  In  the 
field  of  Income  taxes.  In  short,  the  health 
tax  would  entirely  Ignore  and  violate  the 
ablllty-to-pay  concept  of  taxation.  It  would 
In  fact  tax  the  very  poor  and  the  very  rich 
at  precisely  the  same  tax  rates  on  that  first 
Important  segment  of  their  annual  Income 
which  serves  as  the  tax  base.  For  some 
Americans,  for  example,  their  entire  Income 
would  be  subject  to  this  new  tax  grab  while 
for  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to-do  by  far 
the  larger  percentage  of  their  Income  would 
be  exempt  from  any  hecdth  tax  assessments 
or  payments.  In  many  ways  this  proposed 
Federal  health  tax  Is  far  more  unjxist  to 
those    with    marginal   incomes   than   would 


be  a  Federal  sales  tax  which  some  are  now 
proposing  In  lieu  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Another  important  consideration  which 
seems  to  me  to  argue  against  the  compul- 
sory social  security  approach  Is  that  In 
establishing  such  a  program  we  are  taking 
an  Irreversible  step.  I  say  "Irreversible"  be- 
cause we  will  be  requiring  people  to  pay  taxes 
to  a  program  from  which  they  cannot  bene- 
fit until  age  65  so.  once  started.  It  would  be 
exceedingly  dlfllcult  to  discontinue.  To  take 
such  a  step  at  this  stage  strikes  me  as  very 
unwise.  We  are  venturing  Into  an  entirely 
new  area  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned. We  cannot  predict  with  accuracy 
at  this  point  what  problems  and  difficulties 
will  be  encountered.  This  being  the  case  It 
seems  to  me  that  any  program  established 
should  be  highly  fiexlble  so  that  It  can  be 
easily  modified  to  meet  unexpected  problems 
which  are  bound  to  arise.  From  this  stand- 
point the  pending  proposal  would  be  most 
unsatisfactory. 

I  urge  the  oonmilttee  to  ponder  well  this 
extremely  Important  and  far-reaching  and 
Irreversible  decision  and  I  strongly  urge 
sufficient  time  for  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  to  be 
tested  in  the  laboratory  of  life  so  that  its 
true  worth  can  be  examined  and  evaluated. 
Until  that  is  done.  I  strongly  urge  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  not  to  take  the 
irreversible  step  of  approving  the  King- 
Anderson  bill. 


Forty-iftb  AniiiTertary  of  Lahruui 
IndepcndcBce 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PHIUP  J.  PHILBIN 

or  MAasACHnsrrrs 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19, 1963 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  week 
maiics  the  45th  anniversary  of  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  of  our  former 
sister  republic,  the  Republic  of  Latvia. 
It  is  appropriate  that  all  true  Americans 
should  pause  once  again  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  valor,  gallantry,  and  spirit  of  the 
Latvian  people. 

It  is  an  occasion  also  for  all  of  us  to 
rededicate  our  purpose  with  vigorous 
determination  to  the  liberation  of  Latvia 
and  the  other  small,  helpless  nations  that 
have  been  dragged  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain by  a  combination  of  bestial  violence, 
imconscionable  diplomacy  and  subversive 
Infiltration. 

Latvia  was  one  of  the  three  Baltic 
Republics  overrun  by  the  Red  Army  In- 
vasion of  1940.  For  many  years  Latvia 
struggled  against  discouraging  odds  to 
establish  and  maintain  her  freedom. 
First,  it  was  czarist  Russia,  which  op- 
pressed Latvia  until  1918.  It  \a  the  dec- 
laration of  independence  after  the  czarist 
collapse  that  we  remember  today.  Then 
the  well-known  Soviet  methods  of  force 
and  subversion  were  used  to  temporarily 
impose  a  puppet  Latvian  Government, 
for  5  months  in  1919.  But  the  Latvian 
people  heroically  rejected  this  farcical 
regime.  During  this  time  also  Latvia 
had  to  defeat  the  remnants  of  German 
Imperialism  in  the  Baltic. 

Then  for  a  too  short  20  years  Latvians 
giilded  their  own  destiny.  And  they  did 
an  admirable  job  of  it.  Latvia  became 
a  respected,  dedicated  member  of  the 
League  of  Nations  in  1921.    She  made 


great  advances  in  manufacturing  and 
agricultiu^.  Ninety-flve  percent  of  Lat- 
vian trade  was  with  Western  Europe 
and  the  United  States  during  the  thirties. 
The  Constitution  of  Latvia  was  founded 
on  the  latest  constitutional  principles 
of  Western  thought.  In  the  Latvian 
Parliament,  the  Saeima.  party  govern- 
ment of  the  kind  we  know  was  the  modus 
operandi. 

On  Augxist  11.  1920,  the  defeated  Bol- 
shevikl  had  agreed  to  final  and  irrevoc- 
able independence  for  Latvia.  And  for 
a  few  years,  while  Stalin  consolidated 
his  power.  Latvia  was  not  unduly  mo- 
lested. On  February  5,  1032.  Latvia  and 
the  Soviet  Union  signed  a  treaty  of  non- 
aggression  which  absolutely  forbade  the 
Soviet  Union  to  meddle  in  Latvia  affairs. 
But  if  anyone  took  hope  from  this,  it 
was  false  hope,  as  so  often  before  and 
since.  Because,  soon  thereafter,  in  vio- 
lation of  their  spoken  and  written  word, 
the  Communists  began  the  careful,  mili- 
tant subversion  of  free  Latvia.  The  pace 
was  notably  increased  in  1935,  and  Lat- 
via's fate  was  assured  by  the  infamous 
treaty  with  Hitler  in  1939.  It  took 
Stalin  very  little  time  to  concentrate  16 
divisions  on  Latvia's  border  and,  this 
time,  force  capitulation. 

The  decline  and  terrible  repression  of 
Latvia  after  that  are  well  known.  For- 
tunately, a  few  Latvians  have  been  able 
to  reach  freedom  and  to  continue  the 
fight  against  the  Soviet  Union.  There 
is  no  doubt  the  majority  of  Latvians, 
whether  at  home  or  abroad,  desire  self- 
determination. 

As  I  have  stated  so  many  times,  there 
CEin  be  no  compromise  on  the  great 
human  questions  of  the  destiny  of  free 
peoples.  Foremost  among  these  is  the 
right  of  nations  desiring  it  to  be  free, 
the  right  of  each  individual  to  be  free, 
the  right  of  the  human  soul  to  find  ex- 
pression in  free  institutions,  to  achieve 
that  measure  of  freedom  bestowed  by  the 
Creator,  the  right  of  the  lowly  and  the 
weak  to  be  protected  in  their  choice  of 
life  and  in  their  desire  and  intention  to 
walk  humbly  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord 
seeking  and  enjojring  the  privilege  that 
can  come  only  from  free  government  to 
order  their  own  lives  and  to  be  liberated 
from  the  bondage  and  the  slavery  which 
selfish,  rapacious  tyrants  Impose  upon 
them. 

Let  us  be  true  to  our  own  glorious  heri- 
tage of  freedom.  This  heritage  was  not 
won  through  fear  and  trembling,  ap- 
peasement smd  cowardice.  It  was  won 
through  bitter  sacrifices,  bloodshed,  and 
suffering  by  millions  of  people,  past  and 
present,  who  were  willlxig  to  give  every- 
thing they  had — their  honor,  their  pos- 
sessions, their  material  resources,  and 
their  lives  to  protect  and  sustain  our 
liberties.  This  heritage  was  won  through 
determination,  through  strength, 
through  courage,  through  fearlessness, 
and  it  can  only  be  preserved  and  pro- 
tected by  the  same  means. 

It  is  fitting  that  on  this  45th  anni- 
versary of  Latvian  Independence  we 
should  pledge  anew  to  all  small  nations 
under  the  yoke  of  Soviet  tyranny  and 
oppression  our  determination  to  work 
for  the  restoration  of  freedom  to  these 
unhappy  lands. 
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Let  it*e  known  by  the  great  freedom- 
loving  Latvian  people  and  all  oppressed 
peoples  the  fight  for  freedom  is  our  fight 
because  it  is  the  fight  for  liberty,  de- 
mocracy, justice,  morality,  and  human 
decency.  I 

Let  us  express  our  determination  and 
hopes  for  a  free  Latvia  to  take  her  right- 
ful place  among  the  free  nations  of  the 
world. 


Remarks  of  Vke  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  at  Donf  Us  Space  Center  Det- 
ention in  Hnntinfton  Beach,  Calif. 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RICHARD  T.  HANNA 

or  cauroBNiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday ,  November  19,  1963 
Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  Thurs- 
day in  Huntington  Beach,  Calif.,  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  honored  us  by  delivering  the 
principal  address  at  the  dedication  of 
America's  newest  and  most  modern  cen- 
ter for  space  research  and  development. 
This  space  center  was  designed  and 
built  by  Douglas  Aircraft,  Inc.,  a  leader 
in  this,  the  age  of  space. 

Vice  President  Johnson's  excellent 
speech  outlined  this  Nation's  commit- 
ment to,  and  stake  in  "mankind's  last 
and  greatest  frontier — the  frontier  of 
space." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  the  text  of  the 
Vice  President's  speech  at  ttiis  point  in 
the  Record.  || 

Remakks  bt  Vici  PmssroKKT  Ltnoon  B. 
Johnson  at  thk  Space  Ckntib  Dedication, 
Httntincton  Beach,  Chur.,  November  14, 
IMS 

This  is  a  day  of  great  and  justified  pride 
for  aU  associated  with  the  building  of  this 
outstanding  center  of  research  and  develop- 
ment for  the  age  of  space. 

It  Is  a  credit  and  honor  to  our  sjrstem  that 
a  private  organization  begun  In  the  b«w:k  of 
a  barber  shop  could  within  a  lifetime  grow 
In  size,  talent,  and  vision  to  participate  In  the 
pioneering  of  our  Nation's  search  for  peace 
out  In  mankind's  last  and  greatest  frontier — 
the  frontier  of  space. 

This  center  Is  not  dedicated  today  as  a 
monument  to  past  achievement.  It  Is  dedi- 
cated, rather,  as  a  testament  to  our  American 
faith  In  the  future  and  In  our  own  national 
resourcefulness  for  achieving  and  realizing 
the  potential  of  that  future. 

If  there  has  been  a  single  characteristic 
responsible  for  our  success  over  the  past  200 
years.  It  has  been  the  characteristic  Amer- 
ican confidence  In  the  future.  It  was  that 
same  confidence  which  brought  other  gen- 
erations westward  across  the  continent  to 
build  what  has  been  built  In  such  a  short 
time  here  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 

Today.  In  our  land — and  In  the  wwld — 
there  are  those  who  aj-gue  for  the  view  that 
we  should  not  push  forward  Into  new  realms 
or  new  enterprises  unless  this  Ls  clear  and 
compelling  evidence  of  competition  frcwn 
other  nations  and  other  systems.  I  believe 
the  American  people  reject  the  concept  that 
their  future — or  the  futur«  of  freemen  every- 
where shaU  be  defaulted  to  the  vUlon  and 
amblUon  of  the  totalltarlans. 

We  refuse  to  acoept  so  negative  a  doctrine 
that  we  are  not  to4»tereet  ourselves  In  space 


unless  the  Communists  are  Interested  In 
space.  We  cannot  live  as  freemen  If  for  the 
sake  of  our  own  comfort,  convenience  and 
complacency,  we  permit  ourselves  to  become 
slaves  to  the  limitations,  the  deceptions  or 
the  guile  oi  the  Commiuilst  system  and  its 
leadership. 

Those  who  say — as  some  are  inclined  to 
do — ^that  our  purposes  and  the  p\un;>oae8  of 
communism  In  space  exploration  are  the 
same  misread  and  misunderstand  the  history 
and  meaning  of  our  times.  In  1957  when 
the  Soviets  placed  the  first  sputnik  In  orbit, 
the  Communist  rulers  of  Russia  refused  to 
consider  sharing  the  fruits  of  space  research 
with  other  nations — refused  to  consider  com- 
mitting themselves  to  developing  ap&ce  tor 
p>eaceful  purposes  alone.  In  that  same  year. 
we  ot  the  United  States  clearly  stated  our 
own  national  poUcy  and  purpose.  We  com- 
mitted and  dedicated  ourselves  to  sharing 
the  fruits  of  space  research  with  all  man- 
kind— and  to  the  sole  objective  of  develop- 
ing the  uses  of  space  for  peaceful  purposes. 
It  Is  significant  that  while  the  Commu- 
nist efforts  are  conducted  behind  a  curtain 
of  secrecy,  we  of  the  United  States  enjoy 
the  cooperation,  support  and  alliance  of  more 
than  60  nations  for  o\ir  space  program. 
It  Is  significant  that  while  we  of  the  United 
States  can  and  do  propose  joint  endeavors 
for  peaceful  purposes,  the  Soviet  both  rejects 
our  proposals  and  devotes  Itself  to  attempts 
to  dissuade  us  from  continuing  on  the  pro- 
grams we  have  established. 

America's  commitment  to  the  exploration 
of  space  for  peaceful  pvu-poses — and  for  the 
good  of  all  mankind — Is  a  firm  commitment. 
We  will  not  retreat  from  our  national  pur- 
pose. We  will  not  be  turned  aside  In  our  na- 
tional effort  by  the  transparent  maneuvers  of 
those  who  would  attempt  to  divert  us. 

Our  national  purpose  In  space  Is  peace — 
not  prestige. 

Our  foremost  objective  Is  not  to  send  a 
man  to  the  moon  but  to  bring  a  greater 
measvire  of  sunlight  Into  the  lives  of  men  on 
earth. 

Our  space  technology  and  research  have 
moved  forward  rapidly  and  dramatically  since 
the  early  days  of  the  age  of  space  barely  half 
a  decade  ago.  But  ovir  achievements  and  ac- 
complUhments  in  tiUs  field  remain  In  their 
Infancy.  It  Is  Imperative  that  at  this  critical 
point  of  development  and  progress  we  keep 
OUT  space  technology  and  science  free  of  the 
control  and  misdirection  of  arbitrary  policy 
changes. 

The  history  of  science  is  a  history  of  un- 
ending service  to  the  betterment  of  life  for 
man.  The  same  has  not  always  been  so  true 
for  the  history  of  political  science.  We  must 
not  fasten  down  upon  the  sclenUfic  potential 
of  this  new  age  the  limited  vision  of  passing 
political  causes  and  conveniences. 

We  have  the  country  we  have — ovu  cause 
of  freedom  has  the  strength  It  has — because 
we  have  always  maintained  faith  and  confi- 
dence In  the  future  and  In  our  own  ability  to 
control  It  for  the  good  of  man. 

Today  the  full  complex  of  ovir  society — 
business,  labor,  education,  and  government — 
are  working  together  In  resolute  and  deter- 
mined commitment  to  realize  the  potential  of 
the  space  frontier.  Our  objective  must  be  to 
continue  on  this  sure  course,  laying  aside 
petty  rivalries.  Idle  Jealousies  and  momen- 
tary discomforts  to  bring  the  full  strength 
of  our  remarkable  capabilities  to  bear  on 
achieving  the  potential  opening  now  before 
us — and  before  all  the  world. 

A  failure  In  space  would  be  the  costliest 
failure  of  ovir  national  history — a  failure  ul- 
timately fatal  to  the  cause  we  have  cham- 
pioned at  such  great  sacrifice  and  with  such 
great  devotion  throughout  this  20th  centiiry. 
On  the  other  hand,  success  In  space — the 
success  we  shall  eventually  win — may  well 
be  the  greatest  economy  of  our  history  If.  by 
that  success,  we  succeed  In  bringing  closer  to 
reality  a  world  without  war.  a  world  of  uni- 
versal peace,  freedom  and  Justice. 


Thus,  today,  with  great  pride  and  greater 
expectations,  we  dedicate  this  center  to  the 
service  of  the  future  and  the  cause  of  free- 
dom which  Is  our  country's  cause  and  the 
highest  cause  of  man  on  earth. 


Crotsinf  the  Broadcast  Rubicon 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  PAUL  G.  ROGERS 

or  rLoaiDA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19.  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
now  that  the  1964  TV  season  is  in  full 
swing,  the  onslaught  of  the  TV  rating 
services  has  begun.  As  the  time  for  each 
periodic  rating  report  draws  near,  TV 
executives  and  actors  shudder  and  fever- 
ishly await  the  fate  of  their  standing. 
Executives  wonder  whether  their  com- 
panies are  going  to  rank  first,  second,  or 
third,  and  ponder  what  that  actually 
means  since  the  companies  are  only 
separated  by  a  few  percentage  points. 
Actors,  directors,  and  producers  worry 
that  their  meal  tickets  may  possibly  be 
arbitrarily  cut  off.  Why  should  these 
fears  that  exist  In  one  of  America's 
largest  industries  be  based  on  the  ap- 
prehension of  unreliable  surveys  and  rat- 
ings? This  injustice  is  one  that  is  still 
evident,  even  after  a  full  congressional 
hearing  by  the  House  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  Subcommittee  on 
Investigations. 

It  has  been  hoped  that  the  National 
Association  of  Broadcasters  and  the  rat- 
ing services  could  work  out  a  sound  plan 
of  cleaning  up  this  numbers  racket.  If 
the  industry  itself  cannot  work  out  the 
gross  Inequities  being  fostered  by  the 
rating  services,  then  the  Congress  must 
take  the  initiative  to  see  that  a  reliable 
system  of  television  ratings  is  estab- 
lished if  they  are  to  continue. 

At  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  I  would 
like  to  insert  a  speech  by  the  Honorable 
Oren  Harris,  chairman  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee  be- 
fore the  Association  of  Broadcast  Execu- 
tives of  Texas  last  week.  He  dealt  with 
two  threats  facing  the  broadcasting  in- 
dustry: first,  the  stranglehold  which  the 
audience  measurement  services  appear 
to  have  over  most  of  the  industry;  and. 
second,  the  so-called  fairness  doctrine  of 
the  FCC  which  he  said,  In  his  judgment, 
threatens  to  inject  the  Commission  into 
the  day-to-day  programing  decision  of 
the  licensee: 

Speech  or  Hon.  0»en  Hakkis,  CHAmnAN. 
CoMMrrTEE  ON  Interstate  and  Poekicn 
Commerce  Betore  the  Association  or 
Beoadcast  Executives  or  Tetab,  November 
14.  1863,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Your  association — ABET — Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  your  farsightedness,  vision  and 
recognition  that  to  run  a  broadcast  bxislness 
and  get  the  greatest  utilization  out  of  this 
resource  In  rendering  a  public  service  re- 
quires the  efforts,  cooperation  and  coexist- 
ence of  any  number  of  allied  Interests  In  this 
field.  There  U  no  other  sy8t«n  like  oun 
m  the  world.  It  is  truly  a  hybrid  organiza- 
tion. In  a  way  It  is  sUnllar  In  its  total 
operation  to  a  great  bureaucracy,  dlfflcult 
sometimes  to  find  the  true  head  or  source. 
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Xv«n  to.  In  Its  Infancy  tb«  broadcast  IncKu- 
try  lutf  ainargad  through  a  maaa  of  dlAeu]- 
tlea  and  la  providing  Mfrlc*  to  our  paopic 
beyond  Inrgl**^*^*'  It  U  truly  an  American 
enterprlM.  I  aaluta  the  ezecutlvea  In  the 
Industry  who  obviously  have  provided  guid- 
ance, organlxatton  and  staMlUy. 

Even  so.  the  broadcasting  Industry  of 
today  has  become  the  melting  pot  of  con- 
fusion In  a  stew  of  pronouncements,  Inter- 
pretations and  rulemaking  proposals  which 
has  resulted  in  greater  fnistratlon.  fear,  and 
uncertainty  than  I  have  yet  to  see  with  a 
regulated  industry. 

Why  Is  this  sof  I  think  there  are  a  number 
of  reasons  for  It. 

First,  the  very  nature  of  the  Industry  It- 
self— highly  competitive,  the  service  It  per- 
forms to  the  public,  dissemination  of  Ideas 
In  a  free  society  and  limitation  of  available 
frequencies    In    the    spectrum. 

In  the  sscond  place,  the  origin  of  the  In- 
dustry as  a  necessary,  parttally  regulated  In- 
dustry, as  a  private  enterprise  pro&tmaklng 
buainass  and  as  an  Industry  under  this  sys- 
tem destined  to  influence  the  lives  and  for- 
tunes of  our  people. 

In  the  third  place,  this  situation  prevails 
to  some  extent  because  of  the  enthusiasm 
for  t^sedcm  and  opportunity  for  the  Industry 
to  take  its  place  In  our  business  community 
without  unneoeasary  interference  except  to 
serve  the  public  interest. 

In  ths  fourth  place.  It  is  partially  due  to 
Tarylng  opinions  and  views  of  those  charged 
with  the  responalbillty  of  regulation  from 
time  to  time  as  how  best  they  can  carry  out 
their  duties  as  they  think  the  Congress 
Intended. 

And.  finally,  tn  the  fifth  place,  this  con- 
dition exists  In  part  due  to  the  failure  of  so 
many  of  you  engaged  In  this  busineas  to 
realize  the  industry  has  yet  to  eroaa  the 
Hublcon. 

With  this  preface  I  wo\ild  like  to  discuss 
briefly  what  I  regard  as  two  serlotis  Uireats 
to  the  exercise  of  your  responsibilities  as  li- 
censees. As  yoQ  know  so  well,  your  privilege 
to  operate  a  broadcast  facility  Is  conditioned 
by  your  obligation  to  serve  the  public  Inter- 
est. The  discharge  of  that  obUgatlon.  as  I 
see  It,  becomes  more  diiBcult  than  It  might 
be  otherwise  by  a  combination  of  clrciun- 
■tances. 

First,  oxir  system  of  broadcasting  Is  fi- 
nanced not  by  yon,  the  licensees,  but  by  ad- 
vertisers who  may  or  may  not  share  your 
feeling  of  obUgatlon  to  serve  the  public 
Interest.  For  the  advertiser,  broadcasting  Is 
bnt  a  means  to  his  end — larger  sales  and 
bigger  profits.  I  do  not  disparage  that  goal, 
for  the  healthy  growth  of  our  economy  de- 
pends on  Its  achievement.  But  I  am  mind- 
ful that  the  advertiser's  efforts  to  reach  the 
largest  possible  audience  with  his  conuner- 
elal  messages  may  be  an  obetacle  to  the  at- 
tainment of  your  statutory  goal. 

Unlike  for  the  advertiser,  broadcasting  Is 
for  the  licensee  an  end  In  Itself.  The  law 
places  on  you  the  sole  responsibility  for 
carrying  out  your  obligation  to  serve  the 
public.  Licensees  may  not  delegate  the  dis- 
charge of  their  statutory  obligation  to  any- 
one— advertisers,  advertising  agencies,  net- 
work organizations,  rating  services — anyone. 
X  will  return  to  this  theme  in  a  moment. 

Another  dUIlculty  you  must  live  with  Is 
that  you  operate  under  the  constant  watch- 
ful eye  of  a  Federal  regulatory  agency,  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission.  The 
broadcasting  Industry  U,  under  the  law,  not 
a  public  utility.  Yet  because  the  broadcast 
media  use  the  limited  public  airwaves,  and 
because  of  the  tremendous  impact  these 
media  have  on  the  listening  and  viewing 
public,  it  U  necessary  that  some  degree  of 
regulatloD  be  Imposed. 

But  the  fact  of  the  FCC's  regulatory  au- 
thority In  no  way  changes  the  fact  that  the 
day-to-day  responsibility  for  transmitting 
programs   that  anve  the  pubUc  interest  Is 


thai  of  the  licensee  alone.  Just  as  licensees 
may  not  delegate  their  responsibilities  to 
•dvertlsen  or  others,  nor  may  this  respon- 
slbUlty  be  usuipsd  by  the  Oommlsskn — at 
least  as  I  think  that  Oommunlcatlons  Act 
stands  today.  (And  I  dont  think  Oongreas 
is  In  any  mood  to  shift  that  licensee  respon- 
albUlty  to  anyone  else  ) 

Having  said  thU,  I  would  now  like  to  focus 
more  dossly  on  two  facets  of  the  total  prob- 
lem  as  examples  of  the  "melting  pot  of  eon- 
fusion"  previously  referred  to. 

First,  the  stranglehold  which  the  audience 
measurement  services  appear  to  have  over 
most  of  the  Industry. 

Seccmd,  the  so-called  falmsss  doctrine  of 
the  FCC  which,  in  my  Judgment — at  least 
Insofar  as  I  am  abls  to  understand  what  it 
means — threatens  to  Inject  the  Commission 
Into  the  day-to-day  programing  decisions  of 
the  licensee. 

I  have  been  asked  by  a  good  many  people 
why  our  committee  saw  fit  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation of  the  ratmg  services  whl^ 
lasted  some  18  months  and  culminated  in 
6^  weeks  of  public  hearings.  The  rating 
companies  are,  after  all,  private  businesses, 
I  am  reminded,  and  not  now  subject  to  FOC 
licensing  or  other  regulation. 

The  answer  Is  twofold.  First,  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  find  out  the  extent.  If 
any,  to  which  rating  reports  Influenced  li- 
censees' decisions  on  programing,  the  pur- 
chase and  sale  of  time,  and  the  like.  We 
were  concerned,  and  I  am  stin  concerned 
(particularly  when  I  read  of  the  anxiousness 
with  which  the  Industry  has  awaited  the 
October  Nielsen  reports) ,  about  the  abdica- 
tion of  soxind  Judgment  by  broadcasters  In 
favor  of  numbers  purporting  to  show  sheer 
audience  size. 

Secondly,  once  the  committee  had  become 
aware  of  the  pervasiveness  of  the  Influence 
of  the  rating  flgxires  on  licensee  decisions, 
we  thought  It  Important  to  learn  whether 
the  figures  merited  the  great  faith  placed 
In  them  by  so  many.  While  some  statistical 
studies  of  the  ratings  had  been  made,  none 
of  these  had  attempted  to  go  beyond  the 
public  claims  of  the  rating  companies.  We 
felt  we  had  to  know  more  about  sample 
design,  field  work,  and  tabulating  and  edit- 
ing procedures  than  had  been  known  before. 

What  we  found  out  was  hardly  reassuring. 
The  conunittee  staff  Interviewed  hundreds 
of  people  and  retabulated  several  surveys, 
using  the  original  field  materials — Interview 
sheets,  diaries,  and  the  like,  supplied  by  the 
rating  companies.  The  staff  attempted  to 
discover  from  the  rating  companies  the  tech- 
niques they  used  In  editing  the  raw  data. 
When  they  tried  to  apply  the  techniques  the 
companies  said  they  used,  they  often  got 
res\ilts  dramatically  different  from  those 
published  by  the  survey  companies.  While 
the  committee  recognizes  the  logic  and  legit- 
imacy of  many  editing  and  weighting  tech- 
niques. It  was  clear  to  us  that  some  used 
were  not  at  all  appropriate.  The  eminent 
statistician  engaged  by  the  committee  as 
a  consultant  characterized  one  such  weight- 
ing scheme  as — 

"Nothing  more  or  less  than  an  exciise  for 
doctoring  the  figiires  which  were  developed 
in  the  survey  to  perhaps  bring  out  the  per- 
sonal opinion  of  whoever  does  the  weight- 
ing." 

The  president  of  another  rating  company 
admitted  that  the  figures  circulated  to  his 
subscribers  amount  to  little  more  than  a 
calculated  guess. 

Still  another  survey  company,  in  its  pro- 
motional material.  Invited  stations  to  say 
what  thsy  wanted  about  their  delivery  of 
the  spendable  dollar,  and  then  document  it 
with  a  report  put  out  by  that  company. 

In  addition,  there  were  many  admissions 
during  the  hearings  ot  carelessness  and  lax 
supervision.  And  there  were  unexplained 
instances  of  inconsistency  within  the  sazne 
company  in  the  use  of  editing  techniques. 


We  do  not  claim  or  even  pretend  to  be 
statisticians.  But  you  don't  have  to  be  a 
statistician  to  see  that  the  rating  companies 
often  have  been  doing  one  thing  while  they 
said  they  were  doing  something  else. 

Tou  doot  have  to  be  a  statistician  to  know 
that  something  Is  wrong  when  a  survey  firm 
does  Interviewing  for  a  local  report  In  coun- 
ties where  the  local  stations'  signals  dont 
even  reach.  Or  when  no  Interviewing  is  done 
In  counties  admittedly  within  the  metro- 
politan area. 

You  don't  have  to  be  a  statistician  to 
understand  that,  in  view  of  all  the  soxirces 
of  bias  and  error  disclosed  during  the  hear- 
ings, the  rating  services  have  been  claiming 
much  greater  precision  for  their  figures  than 
the  facts  can  Justify.  And  when  the  life  and 
death  of  programs,  the  economic  fortunes 
of  producers  and  i>erformera,  even  the  exist- 
ence of  stations  themselves  may  deiMnd  on 
differences  of  tenths  of  rating  points,  I  think 
you  OMi  appreciate  the  cocninlttee's  concern. 

One  thing  that  has  been  disconcerting  Is 
the  attitude  of  some  broadcasters  and  adver- 
tisers that  nothing  can  or  should  be  done  to 
Improve  audience  research.  Iifany  broad- 
casters seem  satisfied  with  the  ratings  as 
they  have  been.  Or  at  least  they  have  been 
resigned  to  the  present  system  on  the  ground 
that  ratings  are  the  only  audience  indicator 
that  exists.  The  feeling  seems  to  be  that  no 
one  can  do  without  comparative  figures. 

I  submit  that  this  is  the  outlook  of  the 
man  with  a  crutch.  If  the  crutch  ts  known 
to  be  defective,  he  should  want  a  better 
crutch.  But  his  ideal  Is  to  be  restored  to 
health  so  that  he  will  be  strong  enough  to 
throw  the  crutch  away. 

I  would  like  to  make  it  perfecUy  clear  that 
I  am  not  a  crusader,  the  committee  has  not 
been  crusading.  We  did  not  start  out  on  a 
witch  hunt;  we  knew  what  we  were  doing 
from  Innumerable  reports  and  we  have  been 
serious  In  our  efforts  toward  correcting  a  bad 
situation  and  one  which.  If  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, would  result  In  dire  consequences. 

Segments  of  your  Industry  are  now  and 
have  been  working  diligently  to  Improve  thto 
quality  of  audience  research.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  to  continue  to  rely  on  ratings 
you  should  Insist  on  the  best  research  exist- 
ing knowledge  and  techniques  can  produce. 

I  believe,  with  a  few  broadcasters,  that  your 
Ideal  should  be  to  make  your  stations  and 
your  Industry  strong  so  that  you  will  not 
need  audience  nimibers  In  order  to  raise  your 
revenue.  But  I  am  fearful  most  of  you  still 
feel  the  need  for  some  kind  of  statistical 
crutch. 

You  may  very  well  then  ask — "how  can  you 
pay  for  It?"  In  view  of  the  enormous  sums 
of  money,  upward  of  $1  billion,  that  hang 
In  the  balance  each  year,  It  should 
not  be  difficult  to  meet  the  ooet  for  sulBclent 
sample  sizes,  better  supervision  and  qxiallty 
controls,  as  well  as  other  Improvements. 

Tt  was  contended  during  the  course  of  the 
hearings  that  the  results  of  a  statistical  siir- 
vey  can  be  at  best  no  more  reliable  than  the 
raw  data  underlying  them.  I  might  also 
remind  you  that  we  had  expert  testimony 
which  expressed  the  view  that  If  you  feed 
"garbage"  into  a  cc»nputer,  you  will  get 
"garbage"  out. 

Your  National  Association  of  Broadcasters 
proposes  to  do  something  about  it  In  a  three- 
point  program  that  would  assure  ratings  to 
be  "valid,  reliable,  effective,  and  economically 
viable."     It  proposes: 

1.  The  establishment  of  minimum  stand- 
ards and  criteria  In  the  field  of  broadcast 
audience  mefwurement,  and  a  system  of  ac- 
creditation of  rating  companies  bcMed  on  such 
standards  and  criteria! 

S.  The  organization  and  supervision  of 
Rating  Audit  Service;  and 

3.  The  projection  of  a  continuing,  ef- 
fective program  of  research  la  Midlence 
measurement  methodologies. 
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Unless  you  recover  your  own  responsible 
decisionmaking  functions,  you  will  have  no 
one  but  yourselves  to  blame,  should  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  behalf  of  the  public  un- 
dertake to  do  something  about  it. 

This  brings  me  to  the  second  principal 
p<rint  of  focus  In  this  discussion— the  fair- 
ness doctrine. 

rAixNxss  DocraiNX 
The  fairness  doctrine  is  undoubtedly  a 
well-intentioned  attempt  by  the  FOC  to  rec- 
oncile the  spirit  of  fairness  as  contained 
in  section  316  of  the  Communications  Act, 
dealing  with  political  candidates,  with  the 
right  of  brotwlcasters  to  editorialize  on  con- 
troversial subjects. 

Before  attempting  to  analyze  some  of  the 
problems  I  see  In  the  considered  fairness 
doctrine,  let  me  undertake  to  put  It  In  Its 
proper  per8i>ectlve. 

The  equal-time  provision  of  section  315.  the 
right  to  editorialize,  and  the  fairness  doc- 
trine are  analytically  separable  subjects  for 
discussion.  Yet  in  much  of  the  recent  debate 
on  these  subjects  they  have  become  terribly 
confused. 

It  seems  to  me  there  is  a  need  for  clarifica- 
tion, at  which  I  will  now  make  a  modest 
attempt. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  intent  and  re- 
quirements of  section  31S.  By  Itself,  the 
section  does  not  require  that  a  licensee  allow 
air  time  to  any  legally  qualified  candidates 
for  political  office.  But  once  a  licensee  has 
allowed  a  candidate  to  use  Its  facilities  to 
advance  bis  cause,  section  316  requires  the 
licensee,  If  requested,  to  grant  the  opponent 
or  opponents  equal  time  under  comparable 
conditions  to  advance  his  or  their  side  of  the 
story.  It  further  denies  to  the  licensee  any 
power  of  censorship. 

Despite  persistent  efforts  on  the  part  of 
brotul casters,  particularly  the  networks,  to 
abolish  the  equal  time  rule.  Congress  has 
never  seen  fit  to  do  ao.  The  closest  we  have 
come  Is  to  vote,  this  year  as  in  1960,  to 
suspend  the  operation  of  the  rule  so  as  to 
permit  the  so-called  great  debates  between 
candidates  of  the  two  major  parties  for  the 
Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency. 

The  FCC  has  over  the  years,  as  we  all  know, 
blown  hot  and  cold  on  the  subject  of  edi- 
torializing by  broadcasters.  Since  the  over- 
turn by  the  Commission  of  the  Mayfiower 
rule,  licensees  have  been  free  to  express  edi- 
torial opinions — in  the  same  manner  gen- 
erally that  newspapers  do.  But  many  licen- 
sees have  been  and  still  are  reluctant  to  pro- 
gram editorials  on  a  regular  basis,  for  fear 
they  will  run  Into  trouble — either  from  ad- 
vertisers fearful  of  any  controversy,  or  from 
the  Ooounlsslon.  especially  since  the  enunci- 
ation by  the  Commission  In  1940  of  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

As  early  as  1958  I  advocated  the  practice 
of  editorializing  by  broadcasters.  My  views 
havs  not  changed.  It  seems  to  me  contrary 
to  our  traditions  of  free  expression  to  forbid 
broadcasters  to  speak  out  on  controversial 
Issues  of  ImpcH^ncc  to  their  communities — 
as  the  FCC  did  In  the  old  Mayfiower  case. 
But  when  the  Commission  reversed  Itself 
In  1949  In  order  to  permit  broadcast  edi- 
torials. It  may  have  opened  a  Pandora's  box 
of  troubles,  both  for  Itself  and  for  broad- 
casters. For  at  that  time.  It  set  forth  the 
fairness  doctrine. 

The  fairness  doctrine,  as  I  understand  It. 
Imposes  on  any  lloansee  which  editorializes 
on  political  campaigns  or  other  controversial 
matters,  an  affirmative  obligation  to  seek  out 
spokesmen  for  viewpoints  contrasting  with 
those  expressed  by  the  licensee.  Now  that, 
on  the  face  of  It,  seems  simple  and  fair 
enough.  But  Its  simplicity  Is.  I  think,  decep- 
tive. For  it  seems  to  assume  issues  of  a  two- 
sided  nature;  for  example,  "We  ahould  get 
out  of  the  United  Nations;  we  should  stay 
in  the  United  Nations."  Or,  "We  should 
not  cut  Federal  taxes;  we  should  cut  Fed- 
eral taxes." 
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But,  what  of  the  many  side  Issues  raised 
by  such  controversies?  Take  the  tax-cut 
Issue,  on  which  there  are  many  shades  of 
opinion.  Many  responsible  persons  believe 
there  should  be  no  tax  cut  \intll  the  Fed- 
eral budget  Is  balanced.  Others  believe  that 
only  with  "planned  deficits"  can  our  econ- 
omy continue  to  grow  at  a  satisfactory  rate 
under  present  condltioi>s.  (And  what,  par- 
enthetically. Is  a  "satisfactory"  rate?)  Many 
]>eople  believe,  quite  sincerely,  that  a  tax 
cut.  unaccompanied  by  reforms  In  ovlx  tax 
structxire.  Is  unthinkable.  But  they  disagree 
heatedly  over  which  specific  reforms  are 
needed.  Others  feel  that  we  should  cut  taxes 
now  and  worry  about  reforms  later  when 
there  may  be  more  agreement  on  the  subject 
of  "which  reforms." 

I  think  this  brief  excursion  into  the  tax 
cut  issue  will  give  you  some  Idea  of  the 
problems  raised  by  the  fairness  doctrine. 

Let  us  say  that  a  station  broadcasts  an 
editorial  simply  favoring  a  tax  cut  now — 
reforms  or  no  reforms.  Must  the  licensee 
mall  to  various  spokesmen  for  all  these  and 
other  different  viewpoints  transcripts  of  the 
editorial?  Must  he  solicit  them  to  use  his 
facilities  to  express  their  various  attitudes? 
If  he  must — and  I  see  nothing  In  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  that  says  he  need  not — he 
would  be  taking  on  an  Intolerable  biirden. 
I  submit  that  the  logical  result  of  the  fair- 
ness doctrine  would  be  that  the  licensee 
would  broadcast  no  editorials  at  all. 

And  this  Is  precisely  the  opposite  of  what 
the  FCC  says  It  wants  to  encourage. 

My  feeling  Is  that  the  Judgment  as  to  what 
"contrasting"  viewpoints  a  broadcaster 
should  per-nlt  to  be' aired  over  his  facilities 
should  be  left  with  the  licensee,  where  the 
Communications  Act  put  It  In  the  first  place. 
To  these  burdens  that  a  concentrated  ef- 
fort to  enforce  the  fairness  doctrine  would 
impose  on  licensees  should  be  added  the  ad- 
ditional administrative  burdens  on  the  Com- 
mission Itself.  If  we  are  to  believe  the  Com- 
mission spokesmen  who  appear  before  the 
House  Appropriations  Conunittee.  the  Com- 
missioners and  staff  are  plenty  busy  as  it 
is.  The  kind  of  effort  that  would  be  re- 
quired for  a  thoroughgoing  enforcement  pro- 
gram In  this  field  would  divert  much  Com- 
mission manpower  from  tasks  to  which  the 
Congress  has  assigned  higher  priority. 

I  cannot  but  conclude  that  the  net  result 
would  be  a  setback  to  the  public  interest. 

I  have  offered  for  your  consideration  what 
I  consider  two  real  threats  to  broadcasting 
In  the  public  Interest.  Our  committee  Is 
keenly  aware  of  them,  and  you  may  be  sxire 
we  are  closely  watching  every  development. 
Our  primarily  objective,  as  I  see  It,  is  to  re- 
move whatever  obstacles  we  can  that  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  freedom  of  a  responsible 
broadcasting  industry.  I  hope  that  through 
our  studies  and  oiu  hearings  the  committee 
has  made  some  headway  toward  that  goal. 
But,  In  closing.  I  remind  you  again  the  key 
to  a  fiourlshlng  and  Improving  system  of  free 
American  broadcasting  lies  largely  with  you, 
the  licensees.  If  the  full  potentialities  of  our 
system  can  be  achieved  and  ovtr  people  can 
realize  the  advantages  of  this  vast  resource, 
we  will  have  "crossed  the  Rubicon." 


is  also  longer.  Statistics  appearing  on 
page  12  of  Parade  magazine  of  Sunday, 
November  17,  1963,  point  to  the  fact  that 
the  average  life  expectancy  for  men  liv- 
ing in  Hawaii  is  3  years  longer  than 
others  of  his  si>ecie  living  elsewhere  in 
the  United  States — the  average  life  ex- 
pectancy for  men  in  Hawaii  being  69.5 
years  and  those  in  other  parts  of  the 
United  States  being  66.5  years.  For  some 
reason  or  other,  women  living  in  Hawaii 
have  just  about  the  same  life  expectancy 
as  women  living  on  the  mainland.  The 
average  woman  in  Hawaii  may  expect  to 
live  to  be  73.3  years  of  age,  while  those 
on  the  mainland  may  expect  73  years  of 
living. 

The  reason  for  the  longer  life  of  the 
male  sF>ecie  in  Hawaii  may  be  that  in  the 
Aloha  State  men  have  more  to  live  for. 
The  eternal  springtime  climate,  the 
beautiful  scenery  colored  by  Mother  Na- 
ture, the  swaying  palm  trees  in  tropical 
moonlit  nights,  and  of  course  the  lovely 
maidens  with  their  tantalizing  hula 
hands  may  in  part  account  for  this  in- 
creased life  expectancy  in  our  paradise 
isles.  In  any  event,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  man 
should  look  forward  to  living  in  Hawaii 
if  he  hopes  to  live  longer  than  the  aver- 
age male.  Hawaii  welcomes  you  even 
for  a  short  visit  to  find  out  the  real 
reason  why  its  men  can  expect  to  live 
longer. 

In  Reco^ition  of  Miss  Debbie  Rejmolds 
and  Her  Work  With  EmotionaUj  DU- 
tnrbed  Children 


Life  Expectancy  Greater  in  Hawaii 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  SPARK  M.  MATSUNAGA 

or  HAwan 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Ttiesday,  November  19, 1963 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.     Mr.  Speaker,  life 
is  not  only  more  enjoyable  in  Hawaii ;  it 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  ROOSEVELT 

or  CAUroBMiA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19, 1963 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
its  founding  in  1955.  the  Thalians,  an 
organization  for  emotionally  disturbed 
children,  has  had  as  Its  most  ardent 
supporter,  film  star  Miss  Debbie  Reyn- 
olds, a  valued  constituent  of  mine.  Miss 
Reynolds  has  been  instrumental  in 
raising  funds  for  the  organization,  which 
is  a  nonprofit.  tax-ex«npt  corporation 
chartered  by  the  State  of  California. 

In  the  beginning,  its  fundraislng  ef- 
forts benefited  the  Reiss-Davis  Guid- 
ance Child  Clinic  in  West  Los  Angeles. 
As  the  group  became  larger  and  its  in- 
come increased.  Miss  Reynolds  spear- 
headed the  group's  dream  by  organizing 
a  clinic  of  Its  own.  This  clinic  was  dedi- 
cated In  1959  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital  and  \s  called  the 
Thalians  Clinic  for  Children.  At  the 
present  moment  the  clinic  is  operating 
at  peak  level,  with  more  than  125  chil- 
dren under  regular  observation. 

In  1961,  when  the  Cedars  of  Lebanon 
and  Mount  Sinai  Hospitals  merged,  the 
combined  organization  began  to  raise 
funds  for  a  $50  million  medical  center 
for  Los  Angeles.  As  part  of  the  center's 
building  fund,  the  Thalians  pledged 
themselves  to  raise  $1  million  to  con- 
struct and  maintain  a  ITiallans  build- 
ing to  contain  an  expanded  clinic  for 
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children.    Miss  Reynolds,  again.  \a  the 
vital  force  behind  this  drive. 

Miss  Debbie  Reynolds,  film  star  and 
mother,  with  so  many  other  pressing 
duties,  should  most  certainly  be  ap- 
plauded tor  her  Invaluable  service  to  this 
group. 


CoHfretsiaaB  Harold  R.  Colficr  Reports  to 
the  People  of  the  10th  District  of  Illinois 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HAROLD  R.  COLUER 

or  XLUMOU 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  RZPRBSEMTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  19. 1963 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  submit  herewith  a  report  to  the 
residents  of  the  10th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict of  Illinois  summarizing  the  major 
legislation  and  my  activities  as  their 
Representative  during  the  1st  session  of 
the  88th  Congress. 

In  reporting  annually  to  my  constitu- 
ents in  past  years,  I  had  always  done  so 
following  sine  die  adjournment.  The 
1963  session,  however.  Is  not  likely  to 
come  to  a  close  imtil  shortly  before 
Christmas — and  there  is  even  the  possi- 
bility that  the  record-breaking  duration 
of  the  current  session  msiy  nm  through 
the  end  of  December. 

Looking  back  to  my  first  term  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  why  a  legislative  body  which 
was  able  to  complete  its  work  and  ad- 
journ in  Augxist  must  now  drag  through 
a  12-month  session.  What  is  more  sig- 
nificant is  the  fact  that  less  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  way  of  legislative 
action  this  year  than  was  achieved  when 
the  sessions  were  shorter.  The  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  indecision  and  indirec- 
tion have  plagued  both  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate,  espe- 
cially, on  the  prime  political  issues  of 
this  administration. 

Less  than  3  years  ago  the  liberals  in 
the  Federal  administration  charged  that 
Congress  was  moving  too  slowly  be- 
cause the  House  Rules  Committee  im- 
peded the  process  of  legislation.  This 
committee  was  admittedly  inclined  to  be 
conservative  in  recent  years.  It  is  the 
committee,  as  you  know,  which  deter- 
mines which  legislation  shall  be  reported 
to  the  floor  of  the  House  and  prescribes 
the  conditions  of  debate  on  various  bills. 

"Enlarge  the  Rules  Committee,"  said 
the  liberals,  "and  we  shall  get  legislation 
moving."  And,  thus.  Congress  packed 
the  Rules  Committee  by  adding  three 
members.  Again  during  this  session  of 
Congress,  the  expansion  of  the  Rules 
Committee  was  continued  through  ma- 
jority action.  It  is  Indeed  ironical  that 
the  exfkansion  of  the  Rules  CtKnmittee 
not  only  failed  to  do  what  the  liberals 
claimed — but  the  record  reflects  con- 
tradictory results.  Previously,  the  Rules 
Committee  was  used  as  a  buffer  for  other 
committees  which  felt  it  politically  ex- 
pedient on  other  occasions  to  move  bills 
which  were  known  to  be  generally  un- 


popular or  which  would  become  political 
"hot  potatoes"  If  they  ever  got  to  the 
floor.  Thus  they  were  frequently  tabled 
presimiably  en  route  to  the  floor  of  the 
Hovise. 

We  have  a  prime  example  of  this  In 
the  controversial  F^eral  aid  to  educa- 
tion bill  because  the  several  proposals  to 
provide  Federal  funds  for  primary  and 
secondary  schools  have  l>ecome  com- 
pletely entangled  in  politics  and  religion. 
Many  of  the  proponents  of  this  type  of 
legislation  are  content  to  see  it  resting 
quietly  for  if  such  a  bill  was  ever  reported 
many  Representatives  would  flnd  them- 
selves in  the  difficult  position  of  having 
to  deal  with  the  aid  to  private  and  paro- 
chial school  programs.  This  is  a  situa- 
tion packed  with  political  dynamite  in 
many  areas. 

With  approximately  a  month  remain- 
ing before  the  1964  session  gets  under- 
way, there  are  still  Important  items  of 
unfinished  business. 

The  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill  Is 
In  serious  trouble.  The  House  slashed 
$582  million  from  the  authorization 
bill — and  the  Senate  is  apparently  in  no 
mood  this  year  to  restore  it  as  it  did  in 
the  past.  The  ardent  proEwnents  of  the 
multibillion-dollar  foreign  aid  program 
of  yesteryear  are  now  coming  around  to 
supporting  the  position  of  the  conserva- 
tives that  have  been  trying  to  cut  back 
during  the  past  decade.  The  sad  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  more  governments 
have  been  overthrown  or  seized  by  coups 
around  the  world  in  the  past  15  years 
than  in  the  previous  75  years.  Our  posi- 
tion in  the  world  today  is  admittedly  no 
better  and  In  many  cases  worse  than  it 
was  when  we  embarked  upon  our  foreign 
aid  pn^ram.  Certainly  in  some  areas 
U.S.  aiaNjvas  necessary  but,  for  the  most 
part,  the  program  has  lost  its  appeal  and 
has  directly  affected  our  critical  imbal- 
ance of  payments.  Furthermore,  our 
Western  European  aOlies  have  failed  to 
meet  their  commitments  and  obligations 
in  the  cold  war  which  continues  with  new 
eruptions  and  fluctuating  tensions  In  the 
Far  East  and  Latin  America. 

On  the  home  front  there  Is  obviously 
deep  public  concern  over  Government 
fiscal  policies.  Three  times  during  the 
past  year  Congress  was  obliged  to  raise 
the  national  debt  because  the  Nation 
continues  along  a  course  of  deficit  spend- 
ing. I  have  opposed  Federal  spending 
increases  at  every  level  as  well  as  voting 
against  increasing  the  public  debt  be- 
cause of  the  frightening  implications  of 
pursuing  policies  which  I  consider  fis- 
cally irresponsible. 

Aside  from  the  fiscally  sick  condition 
of  the  Treasury.  Government  expansion 
into  one  area  after  another  in  our  na- 
tional life  creates  a  consistently  mush- 
rooming bureauracy.  It  appears  to  me 
that  the  American  people  are  l>ecomlng 
more  and  more  skeptical  of  Government 
programs  as  a  panacea  for  every  problem 
which  develops  in  our  economic  and 
social  system. 

The  House-passed  tax  reduction  bill 
written  by  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee, of  which  I  am  a  member.  Is 
stalled  in  the  Senate  and  may  not  get 
to  the  Senate  floor  before  the  turn  of  the 
year.     While   I   personally   feel    a   tax 


reduction  across  the  board  is  necessary 
and  desirable,  I  opposed  final  passage 
after  an  amendment  to  tie  a  curb  on 
Federal  spending  to  the  tax  bill  failed. 
It  is  my  understanding  that  many  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  feel  that  a  tax  reduc- 
tion on  borrowed  money  will  only  com- 
pound the  Nation's  flscal  problem  in  the 
months  ahead. 

The  Ways  and  Means  Committee  be- 
gan hearings  on  the  various  medicare 
proposals  for  the  Nation's  elder  citizens 
2  weeks  ago.  There  is  practically  no 
chance  for  any  such  bill  being  reported 
this  year — and  there  are  grave  doubts 
that  such  legislation  will  be  passed  in 
1964  despite  it  being  a  presidential  elec- 
tion year  with  the  usual  political  pres- 
sures being  present. 

The  fate  of  civil  rights  legislation  Is 
at  present  impredictable  and  may  well 
depend  uF>on  how  successful  Members  of 
both  legislative  bodies  are  in  amending 
titles  n  and  HE  of  the  measure  during 
floor  action. 

Significant  in  the  pattern  of  this 
year's  legislative  activity  was  the  defeat 
of  the  area  redevelopment  program 
which,  after  2  years,  failed  to  do  the  job 
which  its  sponsors  predicted. 

American  farmers  soimdly  defeated 
the  wheat  referendimi — an  action  which 
can  only  be  construed  as  disappointment 
and  disgust  with  Government  controls 
of  the  Nation's  agricultural  economy. 

And  now  for  a  more  personal  report 
on  this  past  year's  session.  Because  of 
the  fact  that  this  has  been  the  longest 
session  in  peacetime  history,  congres- 
sional mall  has  been  amusually  heavy  and 
has  not  tapered  off  during  the  months 
of  September,  October,  and  November, 
as  It  did  in  previous  years.  Needless  to 
say,  the  length  of  the  session  has  also 
made  it  impossible  for  me  to  spend  the 
time  in  my  district  office  that  I  did  in  the 
past. 

LBCXSLATIOK  WHICH  KKPSISENTAnVK  COLXIKa 
n»T«OOtJCH>  DmiNO  THZ  88TB  COITGRXSS 

HJl.  1904:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954  so  as  to  exclude 
from  gross  Income  gain  realized  from  the 
sale  of  his  principal  residence  by  a  tax- 
payer who  has  attained  the  age  of  60 
years. 

HR.  3286:  A  blU  to  establish  a  Com- 
mission on  Aircraft  Noise  Abatement  to 
study  means  for  abating  aircraft  noise 
and  to  recommend  corrective  measures. 

H.R.  3927:  A  bill  to  provide  for  medical 
hospital  care  for  the  aged  through  a  sys- 
tem ot  voltmtary  health  insurance,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

House  Joint  Resolution  268:  Constitu- 
tional Amendment — Equality  of  rights 
imder  the  law  shall  not  be  denied  or 
abridged  by  the  United  States  or  by  any 
State  on  account  of  sex. 

House  Resolution  285 :  A  House  resolu- 
tion to  amend  the  Rules  of  the  House  to 
further  restrict  action  on  bills  providing 
for  the  withdrawal  of  money  from  the 
Treasury. 

House  Resolution  279:  A  House  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  Special  Committee 
on  the  Captive  Nations. 

HJl.  4775:  A  bill  to  aUow  deducUon 
for  expenses  incurred  by  taxpayer  for 
education  of  a  dependent. 
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House  Concurrent  Resolution  133:  A 
House  concurrent  resolution  requesting 
the  President  to  initiate  action  in  the 
United  Nations  calling  for  the  with- 
drawal of  Soviet  troops  from  Lithuania, 
Latvia  and  Estonia  and  the  return  of 
exiles  from  these  nations  frtMn  slave- 
labor  camps  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

H.R.  5986:  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff 
Act  of  1930  with  respect  to  the  rate  of 
duty  on  brooms  made  of  broom  cwn. 

HJl.  5987 :  A  bill  to  terminate  the  re- 
tailers' excise  tax  on  cosmetics  and  other 
toilet  preparations. 

H.R.  5988 :  A  bill  to  reduce  excise  tax 
on  all -channel  television  sets  to  5  per- 
cent. 

H.R.  6409 :  A  bill  to  amend  the  Antl- 
Diimping  Act  of  1921. 

HJl.  6490:  A  bill  to  repeal  the  excise 
tax  on  communications. 

House  concurrent  Resolution  166:  A 
House  concurrent  resolution  to  revise 
and  simplify  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 
of  1954.  \ 

HJl.  6635:  A  bill  to  amend  kectlons  162 
^''        and  274  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  relating  to  deductibilltAof  certain 
business,   entertainment,   ana  so  forth, 
expenses. 

H.R.  6911:  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  use  of 
the  term  "mahogany"  In  Interstate  com- 
merce In  connection  with  woods  which 
are  not  in  fact  mahogany. 

HJl.  6926:  A  bill  to  Increase  the 
amount  of  outside  earnings  permitted 
without  deductions  from  social  security 
benefits. 

H.R.  8204 :  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Employees  Compensation  Act  to  remove 
certain  inequities  In  rates  of  pay. 

HJl.  8535:  A  bill  to  provide  for  the 
right  of  persons  to  be  represented  by  at- 
torneys In  matters  before  Federal 
agencies. 

H.R.  9077 :  A  bill  to  amend  tariff 
schedules  on  aluminum  products.  TV 
picture  tubes  and  for  other  purpoees. 

More  than  500  residents  of  my  con- 
gressional district  visited  in  my  Wash- 
ington office  during  1963.  In  almost 
every  instance  my  staff  arranged  for  vis- 
its to  the  White  House,  provided  gallery 
passes  for  both  the  House  and  Senate 
for  visitors,  and  arranged  for  tours  of  the 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  the 
Btireau  of  Engraving,  and  other  places 
of  historical  interest  in  the  Nation's 
Capital. 

Early  this  year,  as  In  the  past,  we  con- 
ducted a  public  opinion  poll  throxighout 
the  district.  This  was  done  by  selecting 
families  at  random  and  mailing  a  ques- 
tionnaire to  get  the  grassroot  sentiments 
of  my  constituents  on  tlie  major  legis- 
lative issues.  Nearly  20,000  people  in  the 
10th  district  participated  in  this  poll, 
the  results  of  which  were  published  in 
the  last  issue  of  my  newsletter. 

Our  congressional  district  is  the  largest 
In  niinols  and  one  of  the  largest  in  the 
Nation  with  nearly  600,000  population. 
It  Is  understandable,  therefore,  that  the 
workload  in  an  office  such  as  mine  is 
perhaps  heavier  than  most  of  those 
where  Representatives'  districts  average 
about  420.000  constituents. 

In  addition,  my  new  committee  assign- 
ment, which  resulted  in  my  being  ap- 


pointed to  fill  the  one  minority  vacancy 
on  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee, was  far  more  consnming  in  time  and 
effort  than  I  had  experienced  previoudy. 
This  was  primarily  because  our  commit- 
tee wrote  the  tax  bill  aiul  revised  34  of 
the  37  recommendations  for  structural 
dianges  in  the  existing  tax  law.  No 
committee  In  the  Congress  met  more  fre- 
quently or  conducted  the  number  of 
hearings  on  a  single  bill  than  our  com- 
mittee did  on  the  tax  legislation  this 
year. 

The  longer  sessions  have  resulted  In 
sharply  increased  living  and  travel  ex- 
penses for  Members  of  Congress  who 
previously  maintain  two  homes  only  7  or 
8  months  of  the  year  instead  of  the  full 
year.  The  number  of  essential  trips  back 
and  forth  from  Washington  to  the  Mem- 
ber's congressional  district  to  fulfill  the 
usual  commitments  nearly  doubled  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  each  Mem- 
ber Is  allowed  only  three  round  trips 
from  Washington  to  his  district  In  a 
single  congressional  session.  This,  to- 
gether with  the  associated  problems  of  a 
12 -month  session,  resulted  in  demands 
by  many  Members  for  sharp  Increases  in 
compensation — particularly  since  the 
Congress,  by  the  established  rules  of  the 
House,  should  adjourn  by  midnight  on 
July  31  of  each  year.  It  Is  permitted  to 
stay  beyond  this  date  only  because  the 
Korean  war  emergency  declared  by  Pres- 
ident Truman  back  in  1950  was  never 
rescinded  by  either  President  Eisenhower 
or  President  Kennedy  thus  technically 
leaving  the  Congress  in  a  state  of  na- 
tional emergency.  Aside  from  the  merits 
of  the  salary  issue.  It  is  my  personal  feel- 
ing that  such  action  should  be  deferred 
mitil  we  get  our  fiscal  house  In  order  and 
reduce  the  ever-increasing  Federal 
Treasury  deficits. 

In  conclusion  let  me  say  that  while  the 
length  of  the  long  diutitlon  of  this  ses- 
sion Is  not  conducive  to  the  best  legisla- 
tiva  process  or  the  enjoyment  of  the  Con- 
gressman's work.  I  am  honored  and  priv- 
ileged in  being  able  to  reiH-esoit  the  10th 
District  of  Illinois  In  the  U.S.  Congress. 
The  first  session  of  the  8«th  Congress  has 
been  marked  with  certain  achievements 
and  more  than  Its  share  of  failures  but 
this  must  be  expected  in  the  light  of  the 
seething  world  situation  on  one  hand  and 
the  many  controversial  domestic  Issues 
on  the  other. 

I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  be- 
come as  well  acquainted  with  the  resi- 
dents of  the  new  area  of  my  congres- 
sional district  as  I  would  like.  Under 
normal  conditions,  if  Congress  had  com- 
pleted Its  business  and  adjourned  as  it 
should  aromid  Labor  Day.  I  would  have 
had  the  opportunity  to  fulfill  more  ot  my 
commitments  in  the  Maine,  Leyden,  and 
Cicero  Township  areas  which  were  added 
to  the  10th  District  in  the  legislative 
reapportionment  In  1962. 

I  welcome  the  opinions  and  views  of 
the  people  in  my  district  on  the  many 
Important  issues  with  which  our  Nation 
Is  faced  today.  Staff  members  In  my 
district  office  (Pioneer  9-4115)  are 
available  daUy  to  assist  constituents  who 
may  have  problems  pending  with  the 
various  agencies  of  Government  such  as 


tHae  Veterans'  Administration,  Immigra- 
tion and  NatTU-allsatlon  Service,  and  so 
forth.  Matters  ctmcemlng  legislation 
^OTiId  be  directed  to  my  Washington 
office  at  room  1622,  Longworth  House 
OfBce  Building  in  the  Nation's  CapltaL 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JEFFERY  COHELAN 

or  CAUTOBIflA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  November  19. 1963 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
month  I  was  invited  by  the  Intergroup 
Education  Project  of  the  Berkeley  Uni- 
fied School  District  to  make  the  opening 
address  at  the  annual  Berkeley  Com- 
munity Enlightenment  Series. 

The  subject  which  I  was  adced  to 
present,  '"nie  Negro  Revolt:  A  C^iallenge 
to  American  Education" — is  both  a  cur- 
rent and  a  critical  national  problem. 

I  b^eve  our  colleagues  may  find  this 
inquiry  into  a  complex  social  issue  to 
be  of  interest. 

The  address  foQows: 
Thk  Necbo  Rxvolt:  A  Cbaixemgz  to  Aicn- 

ICAN  EdXTCATION 

Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  am  deeply  hon- 
ored to  be  with  you  this  eyenlng  as  we  he- 
gin  this  second  annual  community  enlight- 
enment series.  Public  participation  and  dis- 
cussion are  the  backboixe  oX  our  democracy— 
they  are  the  lUehlood  oC  a  free  azMl  open 
society — and  in  a  very  zeal  bcbm  this  aeries 
Is  in  the  great  tradition  of  our  American 
heritage. 

On  a  personal  beete.  let  me  add,  that  Mrs. 
Cotkelan  and  I  are  hoih  very  pleased  to  be 
home.  Tbia  has  already  been  a  long  session 
of  Ck>ngre8s,  and  there  is  no  question  that 
we  certainly  have  much  left  to  do. 

The  subject  before  us  tonight  U  a  f onalda- 
Ue  one.  but  it  is  ooe  in  wiilch  I  hiwve  had 
a  long  and  a  de^  interest,  and  X  welcome 
the  opportunity  to  discuss  it. 

TBI  FBOBI2M  AlfD  PBOOtESS 

This  year  of  196S  marks  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  Emandpetion  Proclamatton — 
an  act  which  declared  In  unmlstaken  ring- 
ing terms  that  all  men  shaU  be  free — and  of 
the  Gettysburg  Address  vrhlch  reafOrmed  that 
all  men  are  created  equal. 

This  month  of  October  In  1968  marks  the 
10th  anniversary  of  still  another  historic 
event;  of  a  Supreme  Court  term  which  struck 
down  discrimination  In  our  public  schools, 
under  the  guise  of  separate  but  equal,  as  a 
violation  of  the  14th  amendment  to  our 
CoiMtltutlon,  as  a  denial  of  equal  ednca- 
tional  opportunity  for  ah. 

In  those  100  years,  and  more  particularly 
In  the  last  10,  grudging  progrees  has  been 
made.  The  Commission  on  ClvU  Rights  has 
reported  that  more  Americans  than  ever  be- 
fore are  exercising  more  fully  their  rights  as 
citizens.  Tbday  slightly  over  half  of  the 
6,200  school  districts  In  the  17  Soutliem 
iLni\  border  States  have  both  white  and  Negro 
students;  113  districts  were  desegregated  for 
the  first  time  this  fall— 18  of  them  by  Coort 
order— and  In  2  States — Sooth^  Qwotliia 
and  AlakaoM— ttM  prevtoos  aB  •fclte  ooXar 
line  was  ' 


But  acxoas  mar  land  Kap« 

continuing    to    attend    segregated    school* 
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Nlnety'four  percent  of  the  365.000  Negro 
■tudente  who  attend  aohool  with  whites  In 
the  South  do  ao  In  the  border  State*.  In 
the  South.  achooU  are  generally  segregated 
by  oOclal  policy,  notwithstanding  the  Su- 
preme Court'B  finding  that  aegregaUon  on 
the  b<utB  of  race  cannot  conBtltutlonally  be 
enforced.  And,  school  segregation  la  not 
limited  to  thla  area  alone.  In  the  North 
and  We«t  de  facto  segregation  continues; 
segregation  because  of  existing  housing  pat- 
terns, and  the  practice  of  assigning  pupils 
to  neighborhood  schools.  As  the  Conunis- 
slon  on  ClTll  Rights  has  stated:  Concentra- 
tion of  colored  Americans  in  restricted  areas 
of  most  major  cities  produces  a  high  degree 
of  school  segregation,  even  in  communities 
accepting  the  Supreme  Court's  decision. 

TSB  nOtLMM  IM  OBAPHIC  TKMMB 

The  story  of  school  segregation,  however — 
of  its  heavy  coet  to  the  Individual  and  the 
Nation — cannot  be  told  in  terms  of  statistics 
alone. 

Education  is  the  keystone  of  our  democ- 
racy— it  is  the  centerpiece  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress.  It  U  required  in  the 
performance  of  our  most  basic  public  respon- 
sibilities. It  is  a  principle  instrument  In 
awakening  the  child  to  cultural  values.  In 
preparing  him  for  later  professional  train- 
ing, and  in  helping  him  to  adjust  normally 
to  his  environment.  It  is  the  very  founda- 
tion of  good  citizenship. 

Por  the  NaUon.  increasing  the  quality  and 
availability  of  education  Is  vital  to  our  na- 
tional security  and  domestic  well-being. 
But  availability  and  quality  cannot  be  mean- 
ingful when  minority  groups  are  denied  equal 
opportxinlty — a  denial  which  the  Court  has 
ruled  Inherent  where  discrimination  is 
practiced. 

Por  the  Individual,  open  doors  to  the 
schoolhouse,  to  the  library  and  to  the  col- 
lege are  vital  in  achieving  the  richest  treas- 
ures of  our  open  society:  the  power  of 
knowledge — the  training  and  skills  necessary 
for  productive  employment — and  the  wisdom 
and  understanding  needed  for  good  citizen- 
ship In  today's  changing  and  challenging 
world.  The  Supreme  Court,  in  its  1954  deci- 
sion declared  in  fact:  "It  is  doubtful  that 
any  child  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  suc- 
ceed in  life  if  he  is  denied  the  opportunity 
of  an  education." 

But  the  fact  remains  that  many  Negro 
children  who  entered  grade  schools  In  1954 
have  entered  segregated  high  schools  this 
year,  suffering  a  loss  which  can  never  be 
regained.  The  lack  of  equal  educational 
opportunity  deprives  the  individual  of  equal 
economic  opp(»timlty;  it  restricts  his  con- 
tribution as  a  citizen  and  a  community 
leader;  it  encourages  him  to  drop  out  of 
school:  and  it  Imposes  a  heavy  burden  on 
the  effort  to  eliminate  discriminatory  prac- 
tices from  our  way  of  life. 

It  is  startling,  but  the  Negro  in  America 
today  has  half  as  much  chance  of  completing 
high  schools  and  a  third  as  much  chance  of 
completing  college.  He  has  a  third  as  much 
chance  of  being  a  professional  man  and  half 
as  much  chance  of  owning  his  own  home. 
He  has  twice  as  much  chance  of  being  un- 
Mnfdoyed  and  the  prospects  of  earning  only 
half  as  much. 

This,  of  course,  la  the  real  story  of  school 
segregation.  This  is  what  a  rising  tide  of 
Negro  discontent  against  the  complacency 
of  our  time — the  Negro  revolt,  if  you  will — 
has  revealed.  And  although  the  Horatio 
Alger  legend  Is  a  well -established  article  of 
our  country's  folklore,  few  Americans,  today, 
I  think,  woxild  agree  that  the  typical  Alger 
hero  would  have  made  it  had  his  skin  been 
of  •  darker  shade. 

mmZTBD    AND    DISAOVANTAGXD 

Hie  temptation  is  certainly  strong  to  say 
ttoat  the  Negro  child  should  be  seen  merely 


as  any  other  child,  respected  as  an  Individ- 
ual, and  provided  with  an  educational  pro- 
gram that  will  bast  me«(  his  particular 
needs. 

The  answer  Is,  of  course,  that  the  Negro 
child,  Uke  every  other  child,  Is  entitled  to  be 
treated  as  an  individual.  Such  treatment 
Is  the  only  sound  baals  for  carrying  on  his 
or  any  other  child's  ediicatlon,  but  this  enBj 
generalization  does  not  completely  oome  to 
gripe  with  the  whole  truth. 

The  American  Negro  youngster  and  his 
fellow  minority  members  are  part  of  a  group 
that  for  a  long  time  have  been  the  object  of 
special  poliUoal,  legal,  and  social  acUon. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  what  should  have 
been,  or  might  be  tomorrow,  but  an  unde- 
niable and  inescapable  fact  of  today. 

As  the  very  able  and  distinguished  presi- 
dent of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity, Dr.  John  Fischer,  has  stated: 

"Every  Negro  child  is  the  victim  of  the 
history  of  his  race  In  this  country.  On  the 
day  he  enters  kindergarten  he  carries  a  bur- 
den no  white  man  can  ever  know,  no  matter 
what  other  handicaps  or  dlsaMlitles  he  may 
suffer.  When  all  the  variability  is  conceded. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  ev«7  American 
Negro  child  must  expect  to  encounter  cer- 
tain problems  which  none  of  our  other  chil- 
dren face  in  quite  the  same  way." 

Elaborating  on  this  point,  the  Educational 
Policies  Commission  in  a  recent  statement 
has  emphasized  that  a  substantial  minority 
ot  Americans  have  gnnm  up  in  cultures 
which  are  not  compatible  with  much  oC 
modem  life.  This  minority  consist*  by  no 
means  only  of  Negroes,  nor  are  all  Negroes 
culturally  disadvantaged.  But  vast  num- 
bers of  them  sure  disadvantaged  as  a  direct 
consequence  of  legal,  social,  and  I  would  add. 
economic  segregation. 

Many  of  the  Negro  children  who  come  to 
school  today  are  victims  of  their  parents' 
lack  of  knowledge  and  of  schooling — (Muents 
who  in  turn  are  victims  of  a  situation  over 
which  they  frequently  had  little  or  no 
control. 

Teaching  reading,  for  example,  to  a  first 
grade  child  who  has  never  seen  an  adult  with 
a  book  requires  an  approach  quite  different 
from  one  appropriate  to  a  child  in  whose 
home  books  are  as  normal  as  food.  Similarly, 
a  child  who  has  never  known  sxistained  con- 
versation with  his  parents  must  first  learn 
the  skills  of  continuing  dLscxission  before  he 
can  learn  much  else  In  school. 

Pilot  project*  in  California,  New  York  and 
elsewhere  have  repeatedly  ahown  that  a  tre- 
mendous, but  unlocked  potential  exists. 
And  the  Civil  Rights  Commission,  on  the 
basis  of  numerous  studies,  has  stated  that 
a  gap  exists  between  the  average  starting 
white  and  Negro  student — a  gap  which  may 
represent  as  much  as  1>4  to  2  school  years 
by  the  time  the  child  reaches  the  high  school 
grades. 

A    PSOOXAM    EXFLOBXD 

What  then  does  this  mean  tor  our  schools 
today?  In  light  of  our  democratic  values, 
what  guidelines  for  policy  and  practice  are 
implied? 

The  first  thought  follows  quite  naturally 
from  what  has  already  been  said — that  the 
assessment  of  each  student,  and  the  release 
of  his  potentialities,  must  be  approached  on 
an  individual  basis.  Each  student's  educa- 
tion must  be  peculiarly  his  own.  Its  success 
cannot  be  achieved  unless  seen  against  the 
history  from  which  he  has  come,  and  in  terms 
of  the  environment  in  which  he  currently 
lives. 

With  this  as  a  start  we  can  move  to  a 
second  thought — the  thought  that  equality 
of  opportunity  should  mean  more  than  a 
schoolroom  desk  for  every  child.  It  should 
mean  that  every  student  may  rightfully  ex- 
pect to  find  himself  In  fair  competition  and 
on  an  even  footing  with  his  classmates. 


Today,  of  course,  this  situation  does  not 
exist.  Many  Americans,  and  the  Negro  in 
particular,  have  been  systematically  de- 
prived of  the  conditions  which  would  make 
this  ideal  a  reality.  Progress  has  been  made, 
but  much  more  is  required. 

Again  quoting  from  Dr.  Plsher  of  Colum- 
bia— a  man  with  long  experience  in  this 
field: 

"Is  It  not  a  reasonable  contention — and  a 
Just  one — that  to  compensate  for  past  in- 
justices, we  should  offer  these  children  edu- 
cational services  beyond  the  level  of  what 
might  be  called  standard  equality?  CovUd 
it  be  that  to  achieve  total  equality  of  oppor- 
tunity in  America  we  may  have  to  modify 
currently  accepted  ideas  about  equality  of 
opportunity  in  education  itself?" 

The  answer,  I  think,  must  be  a  resounding 
yes.  and  the  precedent,  of  course,  is  already 
well  established. 

COMPKNSATOaT    OPFOBTUMrTT 

Thousands  of  mentally  and  physically 
handicapped  children  today  regularly  receive 
teaching  service  above  the  norm.  They 
benefit  from  physical  facilities  and  support- 
ing services  which  are  more  extensive  and 
more  costly  than  those  furnished  to  children 
considered  physically  and  mentally  normal. 
No  one,  I  am  sure,  would  dispute  the  Justness 
and  wisdom  of  this  approach,  but  it  inevi- 
tably leads  \is  to  the  suggestion  that  the 
generalization  should  apply  to  other  under- 
privileged groups  as  well — that  we  may  need 
to  substitute  for  our  traditional  concept  of 
equal  educational  opportunity  a  new  con- 
cept of  compensatory  opjwrtunity. 

I  doubt  that  anyone  could  say  precisely 
what  compensatory  opportunity  should  n\ean 
in  every  case.  But  it  could  very  well  include 
sooM  of  the  following: 

Lower  student-teacher  ratios  in  certain 
schools; 

Additional  guidance  services  and  special 
physical  facilities; 

Enlistment  of  teachers  especially  prepared 
to  serve  dlsadvanUged  or  deprived  young- 
sters; 

Development  of  curriculum  pwu-tlcularly 
relevant  to  present  life  and  the  Interests  ot 
pupils; 

Encouragement  of  peer  group  support; 

Parental  involvement  in  school  activities; 
and 

Combinations  of  work  and  study  programs. 

California,  as  many  of  you  know,  initiated 
a  a-year  pilot  program  of  compensatory 
education  for  culturally  deprived  children 
this  year — a  program  in  which  Berkeley  Is 
one  of  the  first  34  participants.  Berkeley 
has  also  been  a  pioneer  in  drawing  on  a 
great  local  resource — the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia— for  teacher  trainees  to  work  in  class- 
rooms of  particular  need. 

Unfortunately,  programs  of  this  tj-pe  today 
are  few  and  far  between.  Their  expansion 
needs  to  be  encouraged  and  new  Ideas  need 
constantly  to  be  sought  and  tested.  Berkeley 
can  take  pride  in  what  it  has  done,  but  the 
need  is  so  great,  and  the  horizon  so  broad, 
that  hiunbleness.  perseverance,  and  an  in- 
quiring mind  should  be  our  constant  guides. 

B>UCATIONAL  ECCXIXZNCK 

A  third  and  final  thought  might  beet  be 
described  as  a  striving  for  quality;  a*  the 
quest  for  educational  excellence. 

Certainly  one  of  the  truly  knotty  prob- 
lems in  the  North  and  We«t  today  is  the 
matter  of  attendance  lines  which  are  drawn 
so  that  one  race  predominates  in  a  school. 

James  Conant,  in  his  excellent  book, 
"Slums  and  Suburbs,"  has  made  a  (dear  dis- 
tinction between  de  Jure  and  de  facto  segre- 
gation. He  has  Indicated  his  belief  that  there 
Is  nothing  wrong  with  socially  unbalanced 
schools,  provided  they  refiect  the  neighbor- 
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hood;  are  not  the  result  of  assignment  be- 
cause of  raoe,  and  offer  an  equivalent  quality 
of  education. 

Others  disagree  quite  radlcany  with  Oo- 
nant,  arguing  that  preeent  concentrations 
of  Negroes  and  other  minority  groups  hare 
been  artificially  achieved  and  that  artificial 
nveans  must  be  followed  to  break  the  pattern. 
And  the  case  can  certainly  be  mad*  that  the 
real  issue  Is  how  to  lead  all  of  the  communi- 
ties' children  into  meaningful  encounters 
with  each  other,  to  the  end  that  they  de- 
velop skills  of  citizenship  commensurate  with 
the  demanding  time*  In  which  they  live. 

The  Supreme  Court,  of  course,  has  not  yet 
ruled  on  this  question,  but  several  lower 
court*  have.  In  Clemens  v.  TKe  HiUsboro 
Board  of  Education  and  in  Taylor  v.  New  Ro- 
chelle,  Pederal  courts  have  stated  that  gerry- 
V  mandering  of  school  attendance  boundaries 
for  the  purpoee  of  confining  Negroes  to  one 
school  violates  the  14th  amendment.  And 
to  Ooes  T.  The  Knoxville  Board  of  Educa- 
tion, the  Court  ruled  that  "no  official  traas- 
fer  plan  or  provisioa  of  which  racial  segrega- 
tion Is  the  Inevitable  consequence,  may  stand 
under  th«  ^4th  amendment." 

It  Is  well  to  note,  however,  that  the  Com- 
mission on  Civil  Rights,  In  Its  latest  report, 
has  found  that  th«  open  enrollment  plans 
studied  had  little  effect  on  the  racial  com- 
position of  schools,  even  when  transportation 
was  provided. 

In  sptte  of  all  efforts  to  achieve  racially 
heterogeneous  schools,  it  §eems  evident,  the 
Commission  stated,  that  many,  particularly 
in  the  large  cities,  will  retain  a  large  degree 
of  racial  imbalance  until  discrimination  In 
housing  and  employment  are  things  of  the 
past. 

It  sssiii*  to  m*.  1tb«refar*,  that  whil*  our 
efforts  on  other  fronts  stuold  not  slacken, 
that  we  should  be  concerned  with  insuring 
the  highest  standard  of  educational  excel- 


lence In  all  of  o^  sclkools.  regardless  of  their 

racial  oompo&ltlon. 

President  Kennedy  stated  in  a  message  to 
Congress  last  year  that: 

"Our  progress  as  a  natkm  can  be  no  swifter 
than  our  progress  in  eduoatlon.  Our  require- 
ments for  world  leadership,  our  hope  for 
eooncmlc  growth  and  the  demands  of  citizen- 
ship itself,  all  require  the  maximum  develop- 
ment of  every  young  American's  capacity." 

The  simple  truth  is  that  a  free  nation  can 
rise  no  higher  than  the  standard  of  excel- 
lence set  in  its  schools  and  colleges.  Igno- 
rance and  illiteracy,  unskilled  workers  and 
echoed  dropouts,  breed  failures  in  our  social 
and  economic  system.  They  are  the  seedbed 
of  delinquency  and  unemployment,  of  a  loss 
of  productive  power,  and  a  furtherance  of 
chronic  dependence.  Failure  to  improve 
educational  performance  Is  not  only  a  moral 
laxity.  It  Is  a  poor  social  policy,  and  poor 
economics. 

COHCXTTSION 

The  steps  to  improved  quality,  of  course, 
are  not  simt>le — they  require  time,  and  they 
require  support.  But  the  dlAculties  of  op- 
erating schools  which  can  cope  successfully 
and  simultaneously  wtth  both  racial  and 
educational  Issues  are  among  the  most  ptiz- 
zling  and  difficult  facing  the  American  people 
today. 

They  In  turn  require  patience  and  per- 
severance, and  a  willingness  to  being.  As 
the  story  goes,  Marshall  Lyautey,  a  great 
French  genera]  of  the  twenties,  went  out  on* 
day  and  asked  his  gardener  to  plant  a  tree. 
But,  the  gardener  complained,  this  tree  won't 
flower  for  100  years.  "Well  then,"  reqxmded 
the  marshal,  "We  have  no  time  to  lose. 
Plant  it  this  afternoon." 

Our  tree — ^the  tree  of  true  eqiiallty  and 
excellence  of  educational  opportunity — •  tree 
which  is  the  challenge  for  American  educa- 
tion today,  should  and  must  flower  before 


another  100  years  have  passed.  But  we  too 
must  begin  today,  and  we  too  must  be  able 
to  say  with  the  poet: 

"Otre  me  men  to  match  our  mo^mtstlni. 
Qivs  me  men  to  match  our  plains. 
Men  with  empires  in  their  ptopose, 
and  new  eras  In  their  brains." 


Statemoit  Re  the  45tii  ABBiremuy  •£ 
LakviMi  ladepesdeace 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  V.  UNDSAT 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OT  REPRB8XNTATIVSS 

Tuesday.  November  19. 196S 

Mr.  IJND6AT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
45th  anniversary  of  Latvia'!  rd>irth  as  a 
free  and  independent  state,  Americans 
ronain  strongly  convinced  tb&t  LatviAi, 
like  all  other  nations,  is  entitled  to  free> 
dam  and  nutional  self -determination. 

Though  Latvian  independoiee  has 
been  suppressed  by  forced  Ineorporatkm 
into  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Latvian  people 
have  displayed  a  determination  to  main- 
tain their  ideals  and  preserve  their 
national  heritage.  The  American  Qar- 
emment,  by  refusing  to  recognize  the 
illegal  Soviet  annexation  of  Latvia, 
registers  its  support  for  Latvl&'s  cause 
and  confidence  that  the  Latvian  nation 
will  endure. 


SENATE 

Weomesday,  November  20, 1963 

{LegiOative  day  of  Tuesday. 
October  22.  1M3) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on.  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ>..  oiffered  the  following 
prayer:  h 

Our  Father,  God,  as  once  more  in  this 
chamber  of  deliberation  there  sounds 
the  summons  to  prayer  in  a  tense  time, 
when  so  much  for  so  many  depends  on 
what  these  servants  of  the  people's  will 
do  and  say  here,  save  as,  we  beseech 
Thee,  from  turning  Just  from  dull  habit 
and  with  unexpectant  hearts  to  the  real- 
ity in  which  we  live  and  move. 

We  would  that  this  dally  moment  of 
devotion  shall  make  each  of  us  more 
vividly  aware  of  Thee,  not  only  as  a  help 
in  ages  past,  but  as  a  quickening  pres- 
ence, a  sustaining  power,  a  refuge  from 
the  tumult  and  confusion  of  the  world. 

Like  a  lark  rising  on  morning  wings  to 
sing  its  rapturous  song  at  heaven's  gate, 
so  may  we  rise  above  all  sham  and 
drudgery,  hopes  deferred  and  broken 
dreams,  with  undaunted  spirits  to  lift 


our  own  paean  of  faith  above  the  com- 
mon ground : 

"This  is  my  Father's  world. 

So  let  me  ne'er  forget 
That  though  the  wrong  seems  oft  so 
strong 
Ood  is  the  Ruler  yet" 

Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On   request   of   Mr.   Mamstiku,   and 
by  unanimous  oonaeni,  the  reading  of 

the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, November  19,  1963,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

Messages  In  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  MlUer,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


REPORT  ON  US.  PARTICIPATION  IN 
THE  UNITBD  NATlCXiS— MESSAGE 
yaG^  THE  PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC. 
167)  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  message 
from  the  PresldMit  of  the  United  States, 
which,  with  the  accompanying  report. 


was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations: 

To  the  Conor eu  o1  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act.  I 
transmit  herewith  the  17th  aixnual  re- 
port covering  UJS.  participation  In  the 
United  Nations  during  1962. 

Tills  record  tells  the  story  of  de^ 
United  Nations  engagement  in  the  great 
issues  of  the  1960's.  It  rtemonatrates 
that,  de^ite  the  financial  irresponsibility 
of  some  of  its  members,  the  organisaUoa 
has,  through  executive  action  and  par- 
liamentary diplomacy,  played  an  India- 
pensable  rok  in  dealing  with  an  impres- 
sive number  of  th«  world's  problems. 

The  United  Nations  po^ieal  rele- 
vance— and  its  developing  capacity  for 
effective  action — ^is  indicated  by  a  brief 
look  at  several  major  aspects  of  world 
affairs  and  at  what  tiie  United  Nations 
did  about  them  tn  1962. 

oasAT  rown  contbontatioiv 

When  the  Soviet  Uni(xi  sought  k>  alter 
the  balance  of  nuclear  power  by  install- 
ing missile  bases  in  Cuba,  the  United  Na- 
tions— as  well  as  the  Organisation  of 
American  States— proved  an  important 
kistnmient  in  resolving  tiie  most  dan- 
gerous crisis  of  the  nuetear  era.  The 
Security  Comicil  served  as  a  forum  In 
which  the  UJ9.  Goremment  made  clear 
to  the  wortd  that  its  aotiaDUB.  taken  tn. 
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concert  with  Its  neighbors  of  the  hemi- 
sphere, were  the  reasonable  response  of 
rational  men  to  a  sudden  and  unaccept- 
able threat  In  their  midst.  The  Secre- 
tary Oeneral,  only  recently  elected  to  his 
post  after  a  period  as  Acting  Secretary 
General,  provided  a  useful  point  of  con- 
tact In  the  early  stages  of  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  Na- 
tions also  could  have  provided  an  on-site 
Inspection  service  at  short  notice  had  the 
Cuban  Government  not  refused  to  coop- 
erate with  the  world  organization,  and 
made  necessary  a  continuation  of  other 
means  of  surveillance  in  the  Interest  of 
hemispheric  security.  Finally,  the 
United  Nations  provided  an  appropriate 
place  for  negotiating  the  remaining  is- 
sues after  Soviet  missiles  had  been  with- 
drawn. 

It  was  in  1962  that  a  major  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force  In  the  Congo 
established  a  level  of  Internal  security 
which  permitted  a  very  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  that  force.  The 
Central  Government  of  the  Congo,  as- 
sisted by  the  United  Nations,  has  pre- 
served— in  the  words  of  the  charter — 
its  "territorial  Integrity  and  political 
Independence" — and  thereby  forestalled 
a  threat  to  International  peace — In  the 
face  of  three  attempts  at  secession:  a 
Communist-sponsored  effort  In  the 
north,  a  local  eniptlon  In  the  Interior, 
and  a  secession  backed  by  outside  Inter- 
ests In  the  south.  Assisted  by  technical 
aid  from  most  of  the  specialized  agen- 
cies of  the  United  Nations,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Congo  has  meanwhile  in- 
creased its  capacity  to  manage  an 
economy  of  rich  potential  In  the  face  of 
severe  dlflBculties,  Including  a  crippling 
lack  of  trained  manpower  and  experi- 
enced administrators. 

In  two  other  fields  the  United  Nations 
has  continued  to  be  a  vital  Instnmient 
to  effect  a  disengagement  In  Important 
sectors  of  the  great  power  confrontation. 
The  Organization  has  served  as  a  fonmi 
for  encouraging  an  agreement  for  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  testing  and 
for  promoting  progress  toward  general 
disarmament.  It  has  served,  as  well,  as 
a  mechanism  for  negotiating  legal  prin- 
ciples and  technical  cooperation  in  outer 
space.  We  must  be  no  less  concerned 
with  these  persistent  efforts  to  shape 
the  future  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  than  we  are 
with  United  Nations  operations  designed 
to  respond  to  the  alarm  bells  of  the 
pwesent. 

OTHZS  INTKRNATIONAL  PROBLEMS 

During  1962  an  impending  conflict  was 
averted  In  west  New  Guinea — the  first 
territory  administered  by  an  interna- 
tional organization — by  the  patient  work 
of  a  United  Nations  mediator.  In  the 
Middle  East  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force,  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  In  Palestine, 
and  the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Works 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  were  on 
the  job  of  removing  and  reducing  ten- 
sions, and  controlling  those  that  could 
not  yet  be  removed.  In  Kashmir, 
United  Nations  contingents  patrolled  un- 
der provisions  of  truce  and  cease-fir^ 
agreements.  In  Korea,  a  United  Nations 
Commission  stood  ready  to  help  In  the 


unification  of  the  country  In  accordance 
with  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Since  the  end  of  1962.  the  United 
Nations  has  begun  another  work  of 
peacemaking,  through  an  agreement  for 
the  disengagement  in  Yemen  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

riNANCINO  PIACIKirPINO 

'  At  the  17th  General  Assembly  the 
United  Nations  received  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  advisory  opinion  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  that  peace- 
keeping expenses  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  earlier 
approved  by  the  Assembly,  are  expenses 
of  the  Organization  within  the  meaning 
of  article  17  of  the  charter.  The  failure 
of  member  states  to  pay  their  related  as- 
sessments would  thus  subject  them  to 
the  loss-of-vote  provisions  of  article  19. 
The  Court's  opinion  and  Its  acceptance 
set  the  stage  for  what,  based  on  later 
actions  by  the  General  Assembly,  prom- 
ises to  produce  a  sturdier  sense  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  members. 

COLONIAL    QtTXSnONS 

E)esplte  predictions  of  "another  Con- 
go," the  United  Nations  tnist  territory  of 
Ruanda-Urundi  moved  i>eacefully  from 
dependence  under  Belgian  administra- 
tion to  Independence  as  the  Republic  of 
Rwanda  and  the  Kingdom  of  Bunmdi 
and  then  to  membership  in  the  United 
Nations.  The  organization  continued 
to  tackle  the  problems  of  nonviolent 
transition  as  awsJcening  peoples  moved 
steadily  toward  independence  from  older 
colonial  patterns.  The  remnants  of  the 
world's  colonial  past  still  present  some 
hard  cases — the  last  precisely  because 
they  are  the  hardest — which  will  test  the 
capacity  of  the  world  community  and  of 
the  United  Nations  to  devise  the  proce- 
dures and  institutions  of  peaceful 
change. 

It  should  come  to  us  as  no  surprise  that 
the  struggle  for  national  self-determina- 
tion should  be  so  closely  linked  with 
other  fundamental  questions  of  human 
rights.  It  has  been  so  in  our  own  coun- 
try. As  the  decolonization  process  nears 
an  end — with  miraculously  little  blood- 
shed— men  and  nations  can  shift  their 
attention  from  national  freedom  to  the 
larger  Issue  of  individual  freedom. 

THE    DRIVE   rOR    MODRRmZATION 

Through  Its  specialized  agencies  and 
regional  commissions — its  technical  as- 
sistance and  preinvestment  work,  its  civil 
role  in  the  Congo,  Its  new  projects  such 
as  the  world  food  program,  the  world 
weather  watch,  and  regional  planning 
Institutes,  Its  standard-setting  and  rule- 
making roles  In  such  fields  as  maritime 
safety  and  international  radio  frequency 
allocations,  its  useful  reports  and  its 
many  conferences — the  United  Nations 
moved  ahead  as  the  principal  inter- 
national executive  agency  of  the  decade 
of  development.  We  continue  to  believe 
it  possible,  through  vigorous  Interna- 
tional cooperation,  to  achieve  an  average 
annual  rate  of  economic  growth  of  5  per- 
cent in  the  newly  developing  nations  by 
the  end  of  this  decade. 

In  short,  the  United  Nations  In  1962 
was  confronted — in  practical  and  opera- 
tional ways — ^wlth  a  broad  agenda  of  the 


great  Issues  of  our  time.  Like  most  In- 
stitutions devised  by  man.  the  United 
Nations  exhibited  both  acccHnpllshments 
and  shortcomings.  But  despite  non- 
cooperatlon  from  some  members  and 
wavering  support  from  others,  the  or- 
ganization moved  significantly  toward 
the  goal  of  a  peace  system  worldwide 
In  scope.  The  United  States  will  con- 
tinue to  lend  vigorous  support  to  the 
building  of  that  system. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 
Th5  White  House,  November  20,  1963. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  In  executive  session. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE     FROM     THE     HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  1868)  to 
amend  the  act  of  August  3. 1956  (70  Stat.^ 
986),  as  amended,  relating  to  adult  In- 
dian vocational  training,  with  an  amend- 
ment. In  which  it  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the 
Senate: 

HJl.  7156.  An  act  to  facllltete  the  work 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

Hit.  9140.  An  act  Diaklng  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atom- 
ic Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  and  certain  river 
basin  commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1984.  and  for  other  purposes. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  each  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as  In- 
dicated : 

H.R.  7155.  An  act  to  facUlUte  the  work  of 
the  Department  of  AgrlcvUtiire.  and  for 
other  purposes:  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 

Hit.  9140.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations. 


coMMrrrEE  meeting  during 

SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Htthphrey.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Permanent  Investigations  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HH.  8747)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  Independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  agreement  of  yesterday,  the  pending 
Fulbright  amendment  (No.  325)  will  be 
laid  aside  until  2  o'clock. 

In  the  meantime,  the  bill  Is  open  to 
further  amendment. 


THE  CAUSES  OF  BALANCE-OF-PAY- 
MENT8  DEFICITS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Mr.  President,  in 

my  statement  of  last  Monday,  I  pointed 
out  that  cumulative  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  since  1950  have  amounted 
to  $25  billion — $28  billion,  including  obli- 
gations to  international  agencies.  The 
United  States  has  only  $4  billion  In  free 
gold  to  pay  this  liability  on  demiand;  and 
about  half  our  current  liabilities  are  held 
by  Western  European  countries. 

How  did  we  get  into  this  position? 

At  the  end  of  World  War  n.  Western 
Europe  was  devastated  physically,  its 
economic  resources  were  depleted,  and 
a  pall  of  "helpless  confusion"  hung  over 
the  Continent.  The  threat  of  internal 
Commimist  revolution  was  ever  present, 
and  the  ability  of  the  Western  European 
countries  to  hold  the  line  against  Russia 
was  doubtful. 

A  consequence  of  these  conditions  was 
that  these  countries  were  not  able  to 
carry  the  burdens  of  both  civil  and  de- 
fense expenditures  necessary  to  hold 
their  colonial  empires. 

At  first  th^re  was  a  somewhat  naive 
thought,  prevalent  In  many  quarters, 
that  through  UNRRA  we  could  take  care 
of  the  humanitarian  needs  of  relief;  and 
also  that  through  ordinary  financial  de- 
vices of  credits  and  Investment,  with  the 
British  loan  and  the  setting  up  of  the 
International  Monetary  Fund  and  the 
World  Bank  through  the  Bretton  Woods 
agreements,  we  could  take  care  of  the 
Industrial  rehabilitation  of  war-torn 
countries. 

The  United  States  soon  discovered, 
however,  that  this  was  not  enough,  and 
that  Western  Europe  needed  massive  In- 
fusions of  United  States  capital  for  re- 
construction. This  was  the  time  when 
everyone  spoke  of  the  "dollar  gap,"  a 
phrase  which  meant  no  more  than  that 
the  European  countries  had  need  to  im- 
port goods  from  the  United  States — for 
which,  however,  they  had  no  means  to 
pay,  either  In  accumulated  capital  or  cur- 
rent earnings. 

The  United  States  adopted,  therefore. 
a  set  of  policies  designed  to  put  dollars 
Into  the  hands  of  Western  Europe — and 
later  Japan — dollars  to  pay  for  American 
goods. 

First,  in  1946,  there  was  the  Truman 
doctrine— direct  grant  aid  and  military 
assistance,  given  to  Greece  and  Turkey. 


Then  there  was  the  Marshall  plan, 
started  In  1948 — $17  billion  of  grant  aid. 
which  plan  required  no  interest  and  no 
repayment. 

In  addition  to  making  money  available 
through  grants.  It  was  the  policy  of  our 
Government,  at  that  time,  under  the  aid 
program,  to  encourage  procurement  In 
foreign  countries,  to  the  extent  supplies 
were  available. 

Then  our  Defense  Department  started 
a  planned  offshore  procurement  pro- 
gram. This  also  put  defense  dollars  Into 
the  hands  of  foreign  countries.  In  ad- 
dition, the  stationing  of  U.S.  troops 
abroad  had  the  effect  of  making  more 
U.S.  dollars  available  to  other  countries. 

Finally,  we  initiated,  and  continued, 
a  trade  agreements  program  designed  to 
reduce  U.S.  tariffs,  so  that  the  countries 
In  question  could  sell  more  goods  to  us, 
and  thereby  earn  more  dollars. 

During  this  period  we  were  very  gen- 
erous not  to  demand  reciprocal  conces- 
sions ;  In  fact.  In  many  cases  we  actually 
allowed  these  countries  to  set  quotas  on 
American  imports,  on  the  excuse  they 
h£kd  balance  of  payments  deficits. 

There  were  two  results  of  these  activi- 
ties: 

First.  We  rebuilt  the  industrial  plant 
of  Western  Europe  with  the  most  up- 
to-date  technology,  far  more  advanced 
than  some  in  the  United  States. 

Second.  We  opened  up  our  markets  to 
the  countries  In  question. 

By  the  time  the  Marshall  plan  ended, 
in  the  fiscal  year  1953,  we  had  already 
started  running  balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

As  economic  aid  tapered  off,  we  under- 
took the  buildup  of  NATO;  and  under 
the  foreign  procurement  policy  of  the 
Defense  Department,  along  with  the 
stationing  of  troops  and  bases  abroad, 
we  poured  billions  of  dollars  into  defense 
establishments,  from  Scandinavia  to 
Africa,  from  Scotland  to  Turkey. 

All  of  this  activity  again  caused  a  tre- 
mendous outflow  of  dollars,  In  fact 
cumulatively,  for  mlUtary  assistance  and 
economic  aid,  and  not  counting  the  ex- 
penditures for  American  troops,  we  spent 
$46  billion  In  Western  Europe. 

If  one  adds  to  this  the  direct  military 
expenses  for  the  maintenance  of  U.S. 
troops,  It  has  been  estimated  that  our 
expenditures  In  Europe  would  come  close 
to  $65  billion. 

In  the  meantime,  revitalized  European 
Industry  began  to  export  in  increasing 
amounts,  both  to  this  country  and  to 
other  countries,  all  around  the  world,  in 
competition  with  the  United  States. 
These  exports  often  undercut  U.S.  mar- 
kets. 

Listen  to  these  figures  of  progress: 

Western  Germany  alone  Increased  Its 
manufactured  exports  from  $3  billion  in 
1950  to  $11  billion  In  1962,  an  almost  400 
percent  Increase. 

During  the  same  period,  the  United 
States  Increased  Its  exports  of  manu- 
factured products  from  $7  billion  to  only 
$11  billion,  a  65  i;>ercent  Increase. 

Little  West  Germany  now  exports  as 
much  manufactured  products  as  does 
the  United  States.  As  a  result,  Wett 
Germany  now  has  a  prosperity  unparal- 
leled in  its  history. 


The>atio  of  U.S.  exports  to  total  woiid 
export^  went  down  substantially  from 
26.2  percent  in  1953  to  19.9  percent  in 
1962. 

A  large  part  of  our  manufactured  ex- 
ports are  foreign  aid  financed;  and  if 
this  item  were  eliminated  from  our  total 
exports,  the  U.S.  share  of  commercial 
world  export  markets  would  be  even 
lower. 

Diu-lng  the  same  period.  West  Ger- 
many increased  its  share  of  world  trade 
of  manufactures  from  13.4  to  21.1  per- 
cent. Italy  and  Japan  both  doubled 
their  share  of  world  markets.  France 
stayed  constant,  and  the  United  King- 
dom  went  down. 

Another  indication  of  the  UJS.  posl- 
tl(m  m  International  trade  Is  to  be  f oimd 
in  the  relative  figures  of  exports  and 
Imports.  In  1947  the  net  difference  be- 
tween exports  of  goods  and  services,  and 
Imports,  was  $11.5  billion  in  favor  of  the 
United  States — exclusive  of  transfers 
under  military  grants.  On  merchandise 
accoimt  alone  this  favorable  balance  of 
the  United  States  was  $10  billion. 

Of  course,  $6  billion  of  this  favorable 
balance  was  due  to  exports  under  Gov- 
ernment programs  and  unilateral  trans- 
fers; but  In  spite  of  this  outpouring  of 
U.S.  grants  and  loans,  we  still  ended  up 
the  year  with  a  $4.5  billion  surplus. 

But  there  was  a  serious  deterioration 
In  1950.  In  that  year  the  net  Income  of 
the  United  States  on  account  of  export 
of  goods  and  services  was  down  to  $1.8 
billion,  mainly  because  merchandise  ex- 
ports had  gone  down  from  $16  billion  in 
1947  to  $10  billion  in  1950.  We  ended  up 
the  year  with  a  payments  deficit  of  $3.5 
billion. 

Then  It  really  started. 

With  the  sole  exception  of  1957.  this 
Nation  has  been  running  a  deficit  ever 
since.  In  varying  amoxmts.  from  minus 
$305  million  in  1951  to  minus  $3.9  billion, 
the  high  point,  in  1960.  This  Is  because 
our  net  income  from  the  sale  of  goods 
and  services  over  imports  has  gone 
dbwn  from  $11.5  billion  in  1947  to  $4.8 
bllUon  in  1962. 

When  you  consider  that  $2.8  billion  of 
that  amount  results  from  Public  Law  480 
and  foreign  aid  financed  exports,  the 
net  surplus  In  1962  was  only  between  $1.9 
and  $2  billion. 

Another  way  of  comparing  the  rela- 
tive position  of  the  United  States  In  the 
export  market  Is  to  compare  merchan- 
dise exports  with  merchandise  Imports — 
ex  services.  Whereas  In  1947  our  total 
merchandise  exports  were  $16  billion,  in 
1950  they  went  to  $10  bUUon. 

In  the  13  years  ^nce.  these  exports 
have  gone  up  to  $20.5  billion  in  1962. 
Imports  Increased  steadily  during  that 
period,  from  $6  billion  in  1947  to  $16  bil- 
lion in  1962.  And  whereas  our  exports 
contain  aid-financed  exports  of  $2.8  bil- 
lion, our  imports  are  on  a  cash  basis. 

These  results  are  due  to: 

First.  The  "industrial  revitallzation*' 
in  Western  Europe  and  Japan ; 

Second.  U£.  liberal  trade  policies ; 

Third.  Infiationary  price  Increases; 

Fourth.  "Fundamental  structural 
changes"  In  the  Import  requirem«it8  of 
the  United  States,  as  well  as  In  the  ex- 
ports of  our  major  Industries. 
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As  example,  before  World  Wkt  n,  oU 
exporU  ooee  provided  a  net  Income  to 
the  United  SUtes.  Currently,  however, 
import*  of  oil  have  become  a  negative 
factor  In  oar  balance  of  pajonents.  to  the 
tune  of  over  a  bflHon  dollars  a  year,  the 
net  difference  between  Imports  of  oil.  as 
against  exports. 

Again,  before  World  War  n  we  Im- 
ported only  2  million  tons  of  special 
grades  of  Iron  ore.  Now  we  import  over 
30  million  tons. 

This  one  chai\ge  requires  s  net  out- 
pajrment  of  some  $350  million  a  year. 

The  automobile  Industry  was  once  a 
net  earner  of  dollars  for  us  to  the  time 
of  $1.3  billion  a  year;  but  now  the  Indus- 
try has  dropped  about  $1  billion  of  Its 
earning  capacity  for  the  United  SUtes, 
because  foreign  production  has  been  sub- 
stituted for  U.S.  exports;  and  If  the 
Canadian  program  of  reducing  Imports 
of  UJB.  automobile  parts  is  put  into 
effect.  It  is  very  possible  that  the  ex- 
ports of  this  Industry  will  no  longer  earn 
the  United  States  a  net  Income. 

These  three  Illustrations  are  but  a  few 
of  the  many  that  could  be  given,  to  show 
the  fundamenUl,  lasting,  structural 
changes  in  the  export- Import  picture  of 
the  United  Stetee. 

Oovemment  capital  and  unilateral 
transfers  amounted  to  $6.1  billion  In 
11H7.  They  dropped  to  a  low  point  of 
$1.7  billion  In  1954.  then  stcirted  to  In- 
crease, until  In  1962  the  figure  was  $3.9 
billion— exclusive  of  US.  military  ex- 
.  penditures.  transfers  of  U.8.  military 
equipment,  and  PubUc  Law  480  transfers 
ot  agrloultaral  commodities. 

Our  military  expendltvirea  during  all 
that  period  have  remained  around  $3 
billion  a  year.  Thus,  between  TJS.  mili- 
tary expenditures  abroad,  and  unilateral 
Oovemmoit  transfers,  in  1962  this  Na- 
tion had  •  net  outpajrment  ot  $6.9  bil- 
hon — reference,  appendix,  table  I,  "U.S. 
Balance  of  Payments.  1947-62."  page 
278.  Brookings  report,  published  by  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee. 

m  the  meantime,  there  has  been  a 
major  movement  of  private  capital. 

In  1947,  private  long-term  capital  In- 
vestments abroad  by  .U.S.  citteens 
amounted  to  $900  million.  This  item  re- 
mained w^  below  a  bOllon  dollars  dur- 
ing most  of  the  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing. 

In  1956,  however,  the  rate  of  U.S.  cap- 
ital Investment  abroad  started  tncreas- 
Ing.  from  $1.9  billion  In  that  year  to  $2.6 
bUlion  in  1961;  and  the  earnings  on  for- 
eign investments  to  the  U.S.  Increased 
steadily,  year  by  year,  from  $1.1  bUlion 
in  1947  to  $3.3  billion  in  1962. 

Total  Income  returned  to  the  United 
States  on  private  investments  abroad  has 
actually  been  greater,  cumxilatlvely.  than 
total  investments  abroad  during  this  pe- 
riod ;  and  greater.  In  each  year,  than  the 
annual  outflow  of  investment  capital. 

This  development  is  t^  one  bright 
spot  In  our  international  ecoiumiic  rela- 
tions: but  the  fly  even  In  this  ointment 
could  be  considered  the  loss  of  wages  to 
American  workers  which  results  from 
this  increase  in  U.S.  financed  foreign 
production. 

In  summary,  from  the  above  analysis 
one  comes  to  the  Inescapable  conclusion 


that  our  M1a*y^  of  payments  deficits  are 
due  primarily  to: 

First.  Structural  changes  in  our  Im- 
port-expwrt  relationship. 

Second.  Continuance  of  aovemmeot 
expenditures  abroad,  for  foreign  aid,  and 
for  military  expenses  incident  to  the 
maintenance  of  U.8.  forces. 

In  my  next  statement  on  balance  of 
payments  I  shall  address  myself  to  an 
analysis  of  the  various  remedies  pro- 
posed to  aolve  this  payments  deficit 
problem. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICEIR  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  recognized  for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
deeply  interested  In  the  subject  and  will 
offer  some  good  remedies  for  the  serious 
deficit  of  trade  problem.  There  is  od» 
point  that  seems  to  escape  the  attention 
of  nearly  everyone  In  this  field.  About 
half  the  deficit  is  the  resxilt  of  travel. 
Ewerj  year,  Americans  spend  abroad — I 
believe  this  year  will  be  the  highest — 
about  $1,500  million  plus.  It  has  never 
varied  much. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Washington  jrleld? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  I  believe  it  Is  $2Vi  billion  gross, 
and  $1  Yi  billion-plus  net. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  Is  correct. 

Those  who  come  to  this  country  spend 
a  maximum  of,  I  believe.  $400  miUlon. 
So  every  year,  roughly,  there  Is  a  billion 
dollars  of  outflow  without  a  correspond- 
ing amount  coming  In. 
Mr.  SYMINQTON.    It  Is  more  than 

that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  I  was 
amazed  at  the  amount  In  3  or  4  years. 
To  encourage  foreign  travel  to  this  coun- 
try iu>w  is  not  going  to  be  the  correct 
answer.  It  wHl  never  be  a  great  deal 
more  than  It  Is,  but  this  year  It  Is  up  26 
percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMIHOTON.  The  Senator  ia 
correct.  The  unfortunate  fact  Is  that 
the  citizens  of  many  countries  to  which 
we  have  given  a  great  deal  of  aid  are 
allowed  a  strictly  limited  amount  of 
money  to  spend  in  our  country.  That 
Is  an  unfortvmate  development.  We 
have  no  limitation  of  any  kind  on  our 
own  citizens. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Almost  everyone 
in  the  world  would  like  to  come  to  Amer- 
ica. I  am  not  making  a  speech  for  the 
VS.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  but  it  Is 
true  that  nearly  everyone  wishes  to  come 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  And  stay  here 
fw  a  time,  and  spend  money  here. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  correct; 
but  they  have  the  impression  that  it  costs 
too  much  to  make  a  trip  to  the  United 
States.  Of  course,  it  does  not;  it  is  Just 
as  cheap  to  travel  here  as  in  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  We  have  done  a 
great  deal — of  which  I  am  sure  the  Sen- 
ator will  take  note— to  simplify  obtain- 
ing passports,  visas,  aivd  things  of  that 
kind,   so    that   people  can   come   here. 
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There  Is  also  the  Intangible  value  gained 
when  people  from  other  countries  come 
to  America  and  see  the  country  and  meet 
the  people.  To  that  benefit  one  cannot 
attach  a  dollar  sign.  Other  than  the 
causes  which  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  mentioned,  a  great  deal  of  the  out- 
flow of  gold — 50  percent  of  It.  at  least — 
has  been  the  result  of  travel. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  able  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Washington.  He  has  put 
his  finger  on  one  of  the  primary  reasons 
for  the  continuing  unfavorable  balance 
of  pajmients. 

First  are  the  offshore  military  expend- 
itures, which  have  totaled  at  least  $36 
billion  since  World  War  n. 

Another  is  foreign  aid.  which  has  been 
discussed  at  length  in  the  Senate. 

More  than  from  the  standpoint  of  for- 
eign aid  in  the  loss  of  gold,  however.  If 
the  latter  program  Is  now  controlled  as 
well  as  stated  by  the  Agency  for  Ii»tema- 
tkmal  £>evelopmait.  Ls  tourism. 

I  hope  this  aspect  of  the  problem,  as 
suggested  in  the  wise  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  will  be  fully 
considered  by  our  Government, 
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INDEPE2JDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon 
of  the  bUl  (H.R.  8747)  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  oommissions.  corpora- 
tfaons,  acencles,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  90,  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  321  and  ask  that 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  Infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Leoislativk  Cuuuc.  On  page  7. 
line  7,  It  Is  proposed  to  change  "$$1,000,- 
000"  to  "$79,000,000"  and  change 
"$5,000,000"  to  "$3,000,000". 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  10  minutes  from  the  time  on  the 
bill  to  the  Sen&tor  from  Montana  [Mr. 
MANsrau)]. 


CAMBODIA 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day's Washington  Evening  Star  carries  a 
statement  relative  to  Cambodia  that 
"American  SUff  Will  Be  Slashed  From 
300  to  20." 

In  the  press  of  late,  there  has  been  fi 
flurry  of  reports  pertaining  to  Cambodia. 
The  reports  are  not  clear  or  consistent. 
What  they  do  indicate,  however,  is  that 
there  Is  about  to  be  a  termination  of  as- 
sistance from  the  United  States  to  that 
country  at  the  insistence  of  the  Cam- 
bodian Government.  There  are  also 
charges,  apparently,  by  the  Cambodian 
Prime  Minister  that  certain  agencies  of 
the  UJB.  Government  are  Implicated  in 
efforts  to  overthrow  Ixis  Government. 

The  hostility  which  is  involved  in  this 
episode  is  most  deplorable.  But  it  Is 
not  the  first  time.  Mr.  President,  that 
it  has  occurred.  The  iiistory  of  our  re- 
lations with  that  nation  for  the  past  dec- 
ade, on  the  whole  have  been  friendly. 


But  from  the  outset  they  have  also  been 
characterized  by  repeated  misunder- 
standings and  unnecessary  personal  ir- 
ritations. And.  I  want  to  say,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, that  In  my  Judgment  and  in  all 
frankness  the  fault  is  not  all  on  the 
other  side. 

There  have  been  indications,  time  and 
again,  that  the  Cambodians  wished  to 
avoid  a  heavy  dependency  on  outside 
aid.  Time  and  again,  they  have  indi- 
cated their  desire  to  move  toward  its 
termination.  Time  and  again  these  in- 
dications have  been  ignored  or  made 
light  of  by  agencies  of  this  Government. 

The  United  Stotes  has  provided  $300 
million  in  aid  to  Csimbodla  during  the 
past  decade.  That  is  a  very  sizable 
amount  of  money  although  It  is  far 
less  than  that  which  has  gone  to  Thai- 
land, to  Vietnam,  and  to  Laos  in  the 
same  area.  Moreover,  the  level  has  been 
declining  in  recent  years  with  Cambo- 
dian encouragement  and  concurrence. 
This  aid  has  made  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  remarkable  internal  prog- 
ress of  Cambodia  and  to  its  capacity  to 
defend  Itself  against  Invasions  with  a 
small  but  highly  effective  and  dedicated 
military  force  and  an  Intensely  national- 
istic and  Khmer-conscious  people. 

One  would  assume,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  would  have  taken  with  some  serious- 
ness in  the  past  this  desire  t>f  the  Cam- 
bodian Government  to  terminate  as- 
sistance. One  would  assume  that  It 
would  have  been  welcomed  by  us,  espe- 
cially in  view  of  what  has  Just  recently 
transpired  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate  In 
connection  with  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

One  would  assume,  Mr.  President,  that 
we  would  find  a  measure  of  satisfaction 
in  the  realization  that  our  aid  had 
helped  Cambodia  to  resu;h  a  point  at 
which  it  felt  capable  of  doing  without  a 
special  assist  from  us.  One  would  as- 
sume that  we  would  be  generous  in  our 
respect  for  a  nation  and  a  government 
which  had  the  courage  and  the  fortitude 
to  attempt  to  make  it  largely  on  its  own. 
One  would  assume  that  there  would  have 
been  expressions  of  admiration  for  these 
hard-working  people  and  for  its  hard- 
working chief  of  State.  One  would  as- 
sume that  we  would  have  gone  out  of  our 
way  to  provide  assurances  that  we  would 
do  what  we  could  to  sustain,  to  en- 
courage, and  to  fortify  this  courageous 
effort.  In  short,  Mr.  President,  one 
would  assume  that  we  would  have  been 
delighted  that  Cambodia  was  prepared 
to  attempt  to  end  its  one-sided  depend- 
ence on  our  aid. 

But  is  that  what  has  transpired?  Ex- 
cept for  President  Kennedy's  statement, 
as  published  in  the  Evening  Star  for 
November  14,  1963 — 

"It  is  my  hope  that  Prince  Sihanouk,  who 
must  be  concerned  about  the  independence 
and  sovereignty  of  his  country — he  has, 
after  all.  been  Involved  for  many  years  in 
maintaining  that  Independence — will  not  de- 
cide at  this  dangerous  point  In  world  affairs 
to  surrender  It."  the  President  declared. 

"I  would  think  that  he  la  more  concerned 
about  Cambodian  independence  than  we  are. 
After  all,  he  Is  a  Cambodian. 

"Not  to  protect  his  nation's  Independence 
would  be  folly,"  Mr.  Kennedy  said,  "and  I 
don't  think  he  is  a  foolish  man" — 

What  has  been  the  reaction  of  the 
executive  branch  (|    Of  the  press?    Look 


at  the  noncommittal  statements  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State  on  behalf  of 
all  the  relevant  agencies  of  this  Oovem- 
ment. Look  at  the  news  reports  and  the 
editorials  in  recent  years.  Do  you  find 
approval  of  this  Cambodian  desire  or  do 
you  find  it  subject  to  derision?  Do  you 
find  a  warm  encouragement  of  the  desire 
of  the  Cambodians  to  get  off  the  for- 
eign aid  chuck  wagon?  Do  you  find  the 
assurances  that  we  will  do  what  we  can 
to  make  the  transition  orderly  and  to 
minimize  the  shock  of  the  severance  of 
aid?  You  find  nothing  of  the  kind.  On 
the  contrary,  you  find  a  clear  suggestion 
that  there  is  something  idiotic  in  this 
desire.  You  find  it  regarded  as  almost 
inadmlssable — a  kind  of  betrayal — that 
Cambodia  should  dare  even  to  think  that 
it  might  make  do  on  its  own.  You  find 
almost  a  condemnation  of  the  Cambodian 
desire  to  dispense  with  subsidies  in  one 
form  or  another  of  $30  million  a  yesu- 
from  the  United  States.  You  find  a  wide 
variety  of  disparaging  comments  on  the 
character  and  ability  and  the  sanity  of 
Its  Chief  of  State.  You  find  a  former 
king  bent  upon  the  preservation  of  the 
institution  of  the  monarchy  and  the  tra- 
ditions of  Buddhism  In  his  country 
branded  even  as  a  quasl-Communlst. 
You  find  him  referred  to  as  a  playboy 
and  saxophone  player. 

Yet  this  particular  Chief  of  State,  with 
his  great  personal  dedication  and  energy, 
more  than  any  other  in  southeast  Asia 
that  I  know  of,  has  found  a  common 
ground  with  his  own  people.  He  has 
been  both  the  inspiration  and  the  core 
of  their  efforts  to  preserve  their  unique 
culture  while  establishing  for  it  a  safe 
place  in  the  mainstream  of  human  devel- 
opment in  the  second  half  of  the  20th 
century. 

You  find,  in  short,  almost  a  hostility 
to  a  nation  which,  with  far  less  than 
most  at  the  start,  has  developed  within 
its  borders  a  remarkable  degree  of  prog- 
ress and  poUtical  cohesion  and  stability 
and  a  level  of  human  freedom  and  public 
participation  In  the  life  of  the  nation 
which  exceeds  most  if  not  all  of  the  other 
nations  of  southeast  Asia.  Of  course. 
Cambodia  has  made  mistakes.  Of 
course,  there  are  unavoidable  differences 
with  Cambodia  on  southeast  Asian  issues. 
But  is  that  a  valid  explanation  for  the 
kind  of  intemperate  deprecation  of  the 
character  of  its  Chief  of  State  which 
has  been  widespread  almost  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  independence  of 
Cambodia? 

I  must  confess,  Mr.  President,  that  I 
cannot  urvlerstand  these  attitudes.  I 
think  they  are  disgraceful.  I  think  that 
they  are  improper  as  a  basis  for  normal. 
friendly,  and  mutually  beneficial  rela- 
tions between  ourselves  and  other  na- 
tions. I  think  they  do  a  disservice  to  our 
foreign  relations  for  they  suggest  that  the 
only  relationship  we  trust,  at  least  for 
the  present  in  Asia,  is  one  of  continued 
dependency  of  those  nations  on  our  aid 
if  not  our  superior  wisdom.  And,  this  Is 
the  case  at  a  time  when  the  pressures 
within  this  Nation  are  rising  for  a  great 
reduction  if  not  a  termination  of  aid. 

No  one  can  foretell  what  the  political 
futxu-e  of  southeast  Asia  will  be.  But  it 
ill  behooves  us  to  assume  that  we  know 
what  is  best  for  another  nation  in  a  set- 


ting 10,000  miles  away,  a  setting  of  which 
we  knew  little  scarcely  a  decade  and  a 
half  ago  and  have  yet  to  learn  much. 
It  111  behooves  us  to  operate  apparently 
on  the  principle  that  any  southeast  Asian 
nation  will  automatically  sink  into  com- 
munism not  long  after  it  dares  to  pull 
the  plug  of  its  dependency  upon  our  aid. 
If  that  is  the  case,  what  are  we  talking 
about  when  we  talk  about  terminating 
this  aid  program  In  the  near  future? 
And  If  It  Is,  Indeed,  the  case  we  will 
only  have  hastened  the  day  of  Cam- 
bodia's collapse  by  intemperate  and  in- 
sulting comments  on  its  Chief  of  State. 
We  will  oiily  have  hastened  the  day  by  a 
hostility  or  an  indifference  to  the  laud- 
able effort  of  the  Cambodians  to  stand 
on  their  own  feet. 

In  the  end,  the  gloomy  predictions  that 
Cambodia  will  be  pushed  Into  the  orbit 
of  Communist  China  may  well  be  real- 
ized. And  if  it  happens  we  can  charge 
a  great  deal  of  the  responsibility  to  the 
inadequacies  of  our  own  understanding 
and  our  bureaucratic  ineptitude. 

If  we  would  reaUy  serve  our  legitimate 
national  interests  in  southeast  Asia  we 
will  not  disparage,  ridicule,  or  discourage 
this  effort  of  Cambodia  to  dispense  with 
our  aid.  On  the  contrary,  we  will  do 
what  we  can  to  salvage  a  good  will  which 
need  never  have  been  lost.  'And  what 
we  can  do  at  this  late  date  is  at  least  to 
have  the  good  grace  to  welcome  the  ef- 
fort to  dispense  with  our  aid  and  not  ex- 
acerbate the  difBculties  of  the  transition. 
For  If  they  are  multiplied  then  we  will 
have  done  more  than  our  share  to  topple 
this  small  nation  into  the  outstretched 
arms  of  Communist  China  or  other  pred- 
atory elements  which  may  be  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

What  we  can  do  is  not  to  condemn 
Cambodia  for  dropping  our  aid  but  en- 
courage other  nations  In  that  area  also 
to  try  to  dispense  with  It.  What  we  can 
do  is  to  redouble  our  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  better  climate  between  Cam- 
bodia and  its  neighbors,  both  West  and 
East,  to  the  end  that  the  fears,  war- 
ranted or  unwarranted  which  impel  the 
Cambodians  to  look — and  in  my  judg- 
ment In  error — toward  China  for  suc- 
cor may  be  minimized. 

I  would  strongly  urge  this  body  and 
this  Government  to  think  twice  about 
writing  off  Cambodia  and  the  remark- 
able achievement  which  with  our  assist- 
ance has  been  registered  in  this  small 
and  isolated  nation  of  southeast  Asia. 
We  ought  to  find  satisfaction  in  what 
we  have  helped  to  build.  We  ought  to 
find  satisfaction,  not  discomfort.  In  the 
fact  that  the  Cambodians  feel  strong 
enough  to  try  to  stand  on  their  own  feet. 
The  only  regret  is  that  what  should  have 
been  a  moment  of  great  pleasure  to  us, 
as  vindication  of  the  concept  of  foreign 
aid,  is  clouded  with  a  most  unfortunate 
hostility.  And,  I  repeat.  In  my  Judgment 
the  fault  lies  as  much  in  our  own  strange 
bureaucratic  ineptitude  over  the  years  as 
it  does  with  the  seemingly  erratic  be- 
havior of  the  Cambodian  Government. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  an  extract  dealing  with 
Cambodia  from  the  report  which  repre- 
sents the  Joint  findings  of  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  Rhode  Island  and 
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Delaware  Cllr.  Pbu.  and  Mr.  BomsI  and 
mywU  at  the  conclusion  of  a  Tlslt  to 
soutbeaA  Asia  about  a  year  aco. 

There  belnc  no  objection,  ttw  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscosa, 
aa  follows: 

CAMBOOIA 

Cambodia  baa  developed  Into  one  of  tbe 
moet  stable  and  progreeelve  naUooa  in  Soutb- 
ea«t  Aala.  Apart  from  dllSculUee  on  its  bor- 
ders with  Tballand  and  Vietnam,  tbe  king- 
dom enjoyt  complete  peace  and  has  registered 
a  remarkable  degree  of  economic  and  social 
pro^reee  to  a  decade.  The  leadership  of 
Prlnc«  8lbbano\ik  baa  been  a  key  factor  In 
tbls  achievement.  Abdicating  tbe  throne  In 
ordeff  to  participate  actively  In  political  af- 
fairs, tbe  Prince  baa  led  tbe  kingdom  wltb 
an  understanding  of  bis  people,  with  personal 
dedication,  and  with  Immense  energy.  He 
has  maintained  cooperative  relations  with 
Prance  on  tbe  new  basis  of  full  national  In- 
dependence and  equality  and  tbe  French,  to- 
day, continue  to  play  a  major  part  in  tbe 
develofffnent  of  tbe  country.  Cambodia's 
contacts  wltb  the  rest  of  the  world  have  been 
greatly  expanded  and  now  encompass  all  of 
tbe  major  powers.  Communist  and  non-Com- 
mtinlst.  In  International  circles,  Cambodia 
has  ootxM  to  occupy  an  influential  role  among 
the  smaller  nations  and  was  a  prime  mover 
in  the  convening  of  tbe  Geneva  Conference 
onLaoa. 

Outside  assistance  has  been  supplied  to 
Cambodia  by  numy  countries.  Including  So- 
viet Russia  and  Communist  China.  Tbe 
United  States  has  provided  over  $300  million 
in  assistance  from  1955  to  1963.  But  the  level 
has  been  declining,  with  Cambodian  encour- 
agement and  concurrence. 

In  spite  of  this  assistance,  however.  Cam- 
bodian-United States  relatlonahipa  have  en- 
countered repeated  dlAculties  from  tbe  out- 
set. In  retrospect,  many  of  these  difllcultlee 
appear  ruperflclal  and  avoidable.  Whatever 
the  difficulties,  there  Is  not  and  can  hardly 
be  any  legitimate  basis  for  a  direct  conflict 
wltb  this  remote  Asian  kingdom.  There  are 
on  ttte  other  hand.  poeslbUlties  for  deepening 
cultural  and  economic  contacts  of  mutual 
benefit.  Indeed.  Cambodia's  Inner  progress 
and  declining  dependence  on  nJ3.-grant  aid 
points  to  a  foreeeeable  termination  of  these 
programs,  not  in  chaos  but  in  a  transition  to 
an  enduring  relationship  of  mutual  respect 
and  mutual  advantage.  Finally.  Cambodia's 
ezlstance  as  an  Independent  nation  at  peace 
wltb  all  of  the  great  powors  Is  of  exemplary 
value  If  there  Is  ever  to  be  a  durable  and 
peaceful  solution  to  tbe  basic  problems  of 
southeast  Asia. 

It  would  appear  very  much  In  order  for  the 
United  States  to  make  every  effort  to  under- 
stand tbe  position  of  tbe  Cambodians  and  to 
use  Its  good  ofOces  in  every  practicable  way 
to  enooiirage  settlement  of  the  border  difll- 
cultlea  wltb  Thailand  and  Vietnam.  Our 
military  aid  to  these  countries  Is  undoubt- 
edly a  factor  In  exacerbating  Cambodian 
fears  and,  hence,  has  intensified  the  dllB- 
coltlea  wbich  bare  characterized  United 
States-Cambodian  relations.  However  they 
may  appear  to  us.  these  fears  are  very  real 
to  tbe  Cambodians  and  exert  a  powerful  in- 
fluence on  tbe  course  of  its  policies  which  of 
late  have  tended  toward  an  extreme  neutral- 
ism. 

As  noted,  there  has  already  been  a  decline 
in  the  level  of  one-sided  US.  aid  to  Cam- 
bodia and  apparently,  the  Government  of 
that  eormtry  desires  a  continuance  of  this 
process.  We  should  seek  to  meet  this  deelre 
in  an  orderly  fssblon.  At  tbe  same  time,  far 
greater  irmphairli  should  be  placed  on  ex- 
panding more  mutual  relatlonahips.  Educa- 
tional and  other  exchanges  and  the  (womo- 
tlon  of  tourism,  for  example,  can  be  of  great 
ralue  in  this  connection.  The  poeslbiUtlee  of 
stlmulattng  Investment  and  enlarged  trad* 
sbould  also  be  f\Uly  otplored.    It  would  ap- 


pear greatly  In  our  Interest  to  make  every 
reasonable  effort  to  encotirsge  a  transition 
from  what  has  been  a  stormy  and  one-sided 
aid  relationship  to  a  new  relationship  of 
greater  understanding  and  mutuality. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  have  time  re- 
maining, I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  made  an  excellent  statement. 
It  has  been  almost  national  idiocy  over 
the  years  for  \i&  to  insift  not  only  upon 
determining  how  the  other  countries  of 
the  globe  should  conduct  their  govern- 
ments, but  also  that  they  take  aid  from 
us  at  the  expense  of  the  American  tax- 
payers. I  am  happy  that  Cambodia  has 
decided  she  no  longer  needs  our  assist- 
ance. It  is  to  her  credit.  It  would  be 
to  our  discredit  if  we  tried  to  force  our 
money  and  other  assistance  on  her  in 
spite  of  her  objections. 

Aa  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
said,  we  have  been  trying  to  lay  down 
guidelines  as  to  how  many  of  the  coun- 
tries of  the  globe  should  conduct  their 
affairs  up  to  this  point. 

But  until  we  can  determine  with  some 
degree  of  accuracy  how  the  affairs  of 
our  own  Nation  ought  to  be  conducted, 
I  think  it  ill  behooves  us  to  try  to  force 
our  image  and  opinion  on  every  other 
country,  large  or  small,  with  which  we 
come  in  contact. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont  for 
hla  comments.  As  always,  he  has  hit 
the  nail  on  the  head. 


PRESERVATION  OF  WILDLIFE 
AND  BEAUTY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  2  minutes? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Utah  (Mr.  Moss]. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  an  im- 
proved program  of  protection  for  the 
Nation's  wildlife  and  beauty,  and  better 
stewardship  of  the  public  domain,  is  a 
compelling  interest  In  this  country.  The 
Koinedy  administration  has  made  this 
a  principal  objective;  State  and  county 
official  and  citizen  groups  work  at  it  con- 
stantly, and  there  are  millions  of  sports- 
men and  nature  lovers  throughout  the 
country  who  have  made  confiervation  a 
personal  crusade. 

Among  the  most  effective  leadership  In 
this  field  is  that  of  Mr.  Harold  S.  Crane, 
director  of  the  Utah  State  Department  of 
Fish  and  Oame.  Mr.  Crane  has  received 
an  award  from  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  for  his  work,  and  is  alao  the  re- 
cipient of  the  Jim  Bridger  Award  of  Utah 
State  Forestry. 

At  the  recent  annual  convention  of  the 
International  Association  of  Oame,  Fish, 
and  Conservation  Commissioners,  in 
Minneapolis,  which  was  attended  by  ex- 
perts from  the  United  States,  Canada, 
and  Mexico,  Mr.  Crane  was  elected  chair- 
man of  the  executive  committee.  He  was 
also  one  of  the  principal  speakers,  giving 
the  excellent  speech  on  conservation  and 
recreation  which  summarized  results  of 
a  questionnaire  on  wildlife  management 
and  conservation  submitted  to  those  re- 
qjwnsible  for  these  functions  in  most  of 


our  States.  The  results  indicate  many 
areas  in  which  there  is  substantial  agree- 
ment between  the  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment,  but  others  In  which  we 
need  greater  cooperative  efforts.  Be- 
cause I  believe  this  speech  to  be  of  sig- 
nificant interest  to  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Comgiessxcn al  Rbcoko 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address      v 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooko, 
as  follows : 

drsTS's  Vnrwa  on  FxosaAi.  Rbcrkatiom 

PaOGSAMS 

(By  Harold  8.  Crane,  director,  Utah  State 
Department  of  Fish  and  Oame) 
Two  and  one-half  years  have  passed  since 
President  Kennedy  expressed  his  desires  to 
Identify  his  administration  with  a  strong 
conservation  movement.  When  be  spoke  at 
the  dedication  of  the  National  Wildlife  Fed- 
eration's new  home  office,  he  commented  on 
the  material  wealth  and  power  provided  to 
us  by  our  natural  resources  and  added  that 
we  must  keep  America  a  "place  where  wild- 
life azxi  natural  beauty  cannot  be  despoUed." 
and  where  our  people  can  "find  tbe  materi- 
als aiul  spiritual  strength  upon  which  o\ir 
greatness  as  a  country  depends." 

Many  j:onservatlon  leaders  at  that  time 
felt  this^to  be  the  beginning  o*  a  new  era  of 
great  optkrtunlty,  especially  as  the  admin- 
istration had  indicated  Its  awarenees  of  the 
appalling  and  serious  contradiction  and  con-.  ^ 
met  in  tbe  Federal  effort  brought  about  by^  ^ 
the  lack  of  oentrallaed  review  of  agency 
policies  and  programs  for  water,  forest,  parks, 
public  land,  wildlife,  and  recreation. 

Tbe  Secretary  of  the  Interior  was  to  take 
tbe  lead  In  resolving  theee  conflicts.  Con- 
sequently. 1  month  later,  at  the  26th  North 
American  Wildlife  and  Natural  Resources 
Omference.  Secretary  Udall  spelled  out  the 
strong  intereet  of  the  Department  of  tbe  In- 
terior in  developing  a  new  program  wltb  basic 
objectives  of  better  stewardship  of  the  pub- 
lic domain,  emphasizing  multiple  lise  and  In- 
dicating, among  other  things,  that  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management  Advisory  Board 
would  be  reconstituted  to  give  a  broader  rep- 
resentation to  other  interests.  Including 
wildlife  and  recreation. 

In  May  ol  last  year  at  tbe  White  House 
Conferancs  on  Conservation,  Secretary  Free- 
man committed  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  a  program  of  increasing  the  recrea- 
tional opportunities  on  both  public  and  pri- 
vate lands.  He  made  particular  reference 
to  recreation  as  a  caab  crop.  Indicating  that 
this  would  bolster  farm  income,  and  at  the 
same  time,  make  good  use  of  a  [>ortion  of 
the  Nation's  surplus  lands. 

Certainly.  It  would  appear  that  at  last  we 
now  realize  that  the  real  wealth  of  our  Na- 
tion consists  not  of  reserves  of  gold  or  silver, 
but  in  the  character,  quality,  and  health  of 
all  tbe  people  and  the  abundance  and  variety 
of  our  natural  resources. 

It  Is  true  that  in  tbs  transition  from  the 
saddls  horse  to  tbe  interstate,  our  natural 
reeouross  have.  Indeed,  been  exploited  in 
producing  our  present  complex,  spedallasd 
and  demanding  society.  Thus,  in  the  Umg 
struggle  in  the  development  of  conservation, 
from  Theodore  Roosevelt  to  the  present,  the 
above  declarations  of  encouragement,  wltb 
the  emphasis  on  recreation.  Including  hunt- 
ing and  fishing,  and  the  new  spirit  of  coop- 
eration that  seemed  evident,  were  sincerely 
welcomed. 

The  outdoors  lies  deep  in  the  American 
tradition,  and  more  and  more  people  are 
finding  here  tt^B  renewing  experiences  necee- 
sary  to  help  cop<  with  modem  life.  "Today's 
challenge  Is  to  assure  to  aU  Americans  per- 
manent access  to  their  outdoor  heritage." 
so  stated  tbe  Outdoor  Recreation  Resource 
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Review  Commission,  which  was  created  by 
the  86th  Congress  to  study  tbe  recreation 
problem. 

What  then  is  needed  to  provide  outdoor 
opportunities  to  tbe  American  people?  Cer- 
tainly the  denaand  is  obvlouB.  Almost  90 
percent  of  our  people  participated  in  some 
form  of  outdoor  necreatlon  in  1960  on  ap- 
proximately 4.4  billion  separate  occasions. 
This  acUvlty  Is  expected  to  triple  In  tbe 
next  37  years. 

From  the  Outdoor  Recreation  Reeources 
Review  ConunlBslon  report,  we  learn  that 
people's  wants  are  simple — "a  path  to  walk 
along,  an  attractive  road  for  a  drive,  a  place 
to  swim,  or  a  shady  hillside  for  a  picnic." 
These  things  are  wanted  by  people  close  to 
where  they  live,  and  we  find  most  people 
now  live  in  ovir  growing  metropolitan  areas. 
Further,  we  learn  that  we  have  enough  land 
and  water,  but  fail  to  use  it  effectively. 
Access  Is  a  big  problem. 

some  rxsEKAL  reocxAics 

Now  what  are  some  of  the  Federal  recrea- 
tion programs?  Since  World  War  II,  Govern- 
ment agencies  have  been  hard  pressed  to 
meet  user  demands.  The  National  Park  Serv- 
ice te  past  midpoint  in  Mission  66,  a  10-year 
program  to  make  more  effective  use  of  the 
national  park  system.  Tbe  Forest  Service 
initiated  Operation  Outdoors  and  additional 
appropriated  funds  have  contributed  toward 
recreational  development  in  our  national 
forests.  The  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureaus 
of  Reclamation  and  Public  Roads,  tbe  SCS, 
and  others  have  Indicated  a  diversion  from 
single  objectives  as  in  the  past  toward  mul- 
tiple use,  recreation  being  recognized  as  one 
of  these.  The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  tbe  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life are  eee^»"g  legislative  authority  to  rec- 
ognize outdoor  recreation  in  their  programs. 
It  is  anticipated  that  the  newly  organized 
Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  will  provide 
the  promised  coordination  and  leadership 
necessary  In  order  that  these  and  other 
groups  of  governnMnt — local.  State,  and  Na- 
tional— may  participate  fully  and  consist- 
ently In  a  total  national  recreation  program. 

ruTuaa  nsoui.  paoosAics 

Futxire  plans  for  Federal  action  are  Incor- 
porated In  several  recommendations  of  tbe 
Outdoor  Recreation  Resources  Review  Com- 
mission and  may  well  be  the  programs  that 
will  be  as  follows: 

BSOOMlCKNIM'nOMS   OV  THZ  OBXaC 

S-1.  Federal  high-density  recreation  areas 
(class  I)  that  serve  prlmarUy  local  recreation 
nworts  should  be  placed  under  State  or  local 
gOfWiunent  control.  "There  Is  no  need  why 
Federal  agencies  with  national  rscponslbill- 
should  provide  for  local  needs." 
I.  General  ooitdoor  recreation  areas 
(4flMi  n>  should  be  carefully  planned  for 
and  developed  at  Federal  reservoirs. 

8-3.  Oeneral  outdoor  recreation  areas 
(class  II)  should  be  established  at  suitable 
locations  In  national  parks  and  monuments. 
This  would  eliminate  tbe  need  for  further 
nonconforming  development  in  nat\iral  en- 
Tlronment  (class  III)  and  unique  natural 
(class  rV)  areas  and  at  the  same  time  pro- 
vide the  necessary  facilities  and  services  for 
enjoyment  of  the  areas.  (This  Is  good,  pro- 
Tided  they  go  far  enough  to  Include  bunting 
and  fishing.) 

8-4.  The  Forest  Berrlce  should  Identify  and 
preserve  unique  natural  areas  (class  IV) 
within  the  national  forests. 

8-S.  The  Interpretive  and  education  serv- 
ices of  tbs  Federal  agencies  should  be 
expanded. 

8^^.  Congress  should  enact  legislation 
providing  for  the  establishment  and  man- 
agement of  certain  primitive  areas  (class  V) 
as  wilderness  arsss. 

8-T.  TIM  Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and 
WUdllfe  abould  take  tbe  lead  In  dealing 
wltb  tbe  legal,  economic,  organisational  and 


other  problems  related  to  the  provision  ct 
public  hunting  and  fishing  opportunities. 

8-8.  Surplus  Federal  lands  suitable  for 
outdoor  recreation  purposes  should  be  made 
available  to  State  and  local  governments  at 
no  cost,  wltb  appropriate  reversion  clauses. 
8-0.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  should 
provide  Increased  assistance  to  Indian  owners 
in  developing  the  economic  potential  of  pub- 
lic outdoor  activity  on  their  lands. 

8-10.  In  view  of  the  urgent  needs  of  urban 
dwellers  for  areas  that  can  be  used  for  rec- 
reation activities,  the  Commission  endorses 
contlnuaUon  of  the  recently  authorized  open 
space  program. 

8-11.  Legislation  should  be  enacted  to  per- 
mit consideration  of  public  outdoor  recrea- 
tion benefits  created  by  small  watershed 
projects  carried  out  under  the  Watershed 
Protection  and  Flood  Prevention  Act  of  1964. 
8-13.  Certain  programs  and  policies  of  tbe 
Department  of  Agriculture  should  be  modi- 
fled  where  pracUcal  to  take  account  of  their 
potential  for  proving  public  outdoor  rec- 
reation opportunities.  (As  indicated,  Sec- 
retary Freeman  has  caUed  lor  the  coopera- 
tion of  agriculture  and  recreation.  He  said, 
"Ours  is  a  nation  of  abimdance  of  food  and 
a  shortage  of  recreation  •  •  •  outdoor  rec- 
reation should  become  a  cash  crop.") 

8-13.  Federal  and  State  Governments 
should  give  explicit  recognition  to  recrea- 
tion values  in  the  planning  and  design  of 
highways. 

As  Indicated,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Rec- 
reation would  function  to  coordinate  Fed- 
eral recreation  programs.  That  this  Is 
needed  Is  evidenced  by  the  fact  there  are 
now  over  20  Federal  agencies  Involved  In 
some  aspect  of  outdoor  recreation.  The  situ- 
ation is  similar  in  the  Statee.  Direction  is 
needed.  This  new  agency  Is  to  provide 
grants-in-aid,  sponsor  and  conduct  research, 
encourage  Interstate  and  regional  coopera- 
tion and  generally  develop  a  national  coordi- 
nated plan  based  on  local,  State,  regional 
and  national  needs. 

In  discussing  the  subject  further,  I  would 
Mke  to  present  tbe  results  of  a  questionnaire 
sent  to  each  of  the  States;  make  some  addi- 
tional comments  and  conclude  with  what  I 
consider  to  be  some  constructive  suggestions. 

aXSULTS    OF     QUrSnONNAlKX    AND     COMMENTS 

1.  In  your  opinion,  through  tbe  Federal 
programs  are  States  relinquishing  their  re- 
sponsibilltlee  in  fish  and  game  to  the  Fed- 
eral Oovernment?  Yes.  25;  no,  24;  no  an- 
swer, 1. 

That  one-half  of  our  State  administrators 
feel  we  are  relinquishing  ovu-  fish  and  game 
responsibilities  is  a  serious  accusation.  Tlie 
^deral  Oovemment  has  only  tbe  right  to 
function  in  thoss  powsrs  and  authority 
granted  to  it  by  the  representatives  of  the 
people  of  the  several  States.  All  flab  and 
game  (except  possibly  for  migratory  species) , 
within  the  various  States,  not  held  by  pri- 
vate ownership,  legally  acquired,  have  been 
declared  property  of  these  respective  States. 
Therefore,  we  must  not  lose  Initiative. 
Strong  leadership  within  the  States  Is  es- 
sential to  P7«^intAin  our  traditional  owner- 
ship. 

2.  Do  you  feel  there  Is  unnecessary  dupli- 
cation of  effort  in  Federal  Recreation  pro- 
grams?   Yes,  38;  no,  10;  no  answer,  2. 

As  State  administrators  we  can  well 
wonder  if  the  new  spirit  of  cooperation  that 
seemed  evident  over  2  years  ago  has  not  fallen 
by  the  wayside  when  over  75  percent  answer 
"yes"  to  tbe  above  question.  Tbe  dark  cloud 
of  Inter-  and  Intra-agency  comptetition  In- 
stead of  cooperation  still  bangs  heavily  ovsr- 
iisad.  For  example,  this  competition  and 
dujpUcation  seems  very  evident  at  Flaming 
Gorge  Reservoir  where  the  National  Park 
Service  is  planning  to  spend  In  excess  of 
>8  milUon  by  June  30,  19d9,  for  recreation 
development;  whereas,  tbe  UJ3.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, In  turn.  Is  spending  an  additional  12 


million  tor  similar  developments.     In  this 
case    two    agencies   are   building    five    boat 
Uuncbing  faclUUes  with  tbe  accompanying 
campground   and   picnic   areas   on   approxi- 
mately 32  miles  ol  reservoir  In  Utah.     The 
U.a  Forest  Service  Sheep  Creek  boat  ramp 
will  be  about   10  miles  from  the  NationsJ 
Park  Service  development  in  Lucerne  Valley. 
Primary  access  to  both  of  these  ramps  will 
be  through  Manila  wltb  very  Uttle  difference 
in  road  distances.     With  the  present  road 
systems,  traffic  will  have  to  pass  immediately 
by  the  Cedar  Springs  boat  ramp  to  reach 
the  Dutch  John  Draw  ramp,  both  of  which 
are  being  constructed  and  nxaintained  by  tbe 
U.S.  Forest  Service.    With  present  roads,  traf- 
fic would  have  to  pass  by  both  of  these  ramps 
to  reach  tbe  National  Park  Service  ramp  on 
Antelope   Flat.     According  to  our  beet  in- 
formation there  are  no  immediate  plans  for 
building  additional  highways  north  from  tbe 
Dutch  John  area.     As  it  now  looks,  almost 
all  of  tbe  use  wUl  be  at  Cedar  Springs  and 
Lucerne  Valley.    Without  a  lot  of  additional 
road  construction,  I  doubt  if  the  public  will 
pass  one  ramp  and  drive  many  miles  to  reach 
another  that  has  no  better  facilities  to  offer. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  if  either  one  at  tbe 
other  of  these  Federal  agencies  had  complete 
management  responsibilities,  fewer  facilities 
would  have  been  considered  adeqviate.    Cer- 
tainly there  Is  a  duplication  of  pwsonnel. 

S.  If  your  answer  to  question  3  was  "yes," 
do  you  feel  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion wUl  help  aUeviate  tbls  situation?  Yee, 
27;   no,  13;  no  answer,  10. 

Tbe  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  is 
being  critically  obeerved.  Bther,  as  many 
hope,  it  wUl  coordinate  the  whole  recreation 
effort  into  an  efficient  operation  or,  as  many 
fear,,  it  will  only  duplicate  data  available 
elsewhere  at  time  and  expense,  and  become 
one  more  of  several  agencies  trying  to  do 
tbe  same  Job. 

4.  Will  the  present  or  proposed  Federal 
recreational  programs  usurp  States'  rights 
to  nuuiage  wildlife  resources  on  Federal 
lands?     Yes,  25;    no,  21;    no  answer,  4. 

Many  States  expressed  considerable  con- 
cern on  this  point.  Generally  they  feel  that 
if  the  States  exert  strong  leadership  this  will 
not  1»s  a  problem.  Certainly  there  Is  plenty 
for  tbe  Federal  agencies  to  do  without  en- 
croaching upon  tbe  States  rights  to  manage 
wlMQlfe. 

5.  That  land  Is  oonstantiy  being  wlth- 
&niwa  fron  public  hunting  and  fishing 
through  various  means  Is  weU  known. 
Would  public  himting  on  any  presently  re- 
stricted Federal  land  benefit  game  manage- 
ment?   Tee,  41;  no,  7;  no  answer,  2. 

licet  of  the  "no"  answers  were  qualified 
to  apply  only  to  tbeir  partlcnlar  State.  The 
policy  set  forth  In  tbe  Leopold  report  ct  tbe 
National  Park  Advisory  on  WUdllfe  Manage- 
ment opposing  s  multtpls  use  concept  cm 
park's  lands,  even  in  remote  Isolatsd  areas 
away  from  headquarters  and  visitors.  Is 
typical  of  the  attitude  that  game  Islologists 
and  managers  object  to  In  the  majority  of 
the  States. 

The  artificial  envtronment,  regulated  so- 
perflelally  under  man's  Influence,  only 
approximates  the  primitive  cosidltions  and 
in  many  instances  is  hazardous  to  it.  Tbe 
State  game  departments  cannot  accept  a 
ptirist  attitude  toward  these  areas  In  total, 
especially  as  these  type  of  areas  are  theat- 
ened  to  Increase  with  new  acquisitions.  Per- 
haps a  reclasslflcatton  of  these  single  use 
areas  under  the  ORRRC  proposed  system  to 
include  hunting  would  not  be  nnreallstle. 

6.  (a)  In  your  State,  what  Is  tbe  pressnt 
trend  in  private  land  ownership  and  wtM- 
llfe?  Hunting  and  fishing  on  these  lands 
increasing,  25;  decreasing  18. 

Three  States  felt  this  condition  to  be 
static  in  their  respective  States.  Many  felt 
private  clube,  organizations  and  companies, 
etc..  by  leasing  these  lands  for  bmstlng  and 
fishing  rights  were  responsible  for  Increased 
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uaed.  Some  indicated  tbla  was  a  good  trend 
as  It  took  preasure  off  of  public  areas. 

(b)  Are  Federal  programa  necewary  to 
aid  private  recreational  development?  Tea, 
11;  no,  32;  no  answer,  7. 

Several  Statee  felt  the  answer  would  be 
••yes"  If  the  States  failed  to  accomplish  this. 

7.  If  you  have  State  parks,  does  your  State 
game  department  manage  the  resource  to 
Include  public  harvest  of  game?  Tes,  31;  no, 
28:  no  answer.  1. 

This  situation  Is  similar  to  the  national 
one  where  one  use  is  permitted  only  In  many 
SUtes:  however,  several  States  indicated 
progress  in  opening  these  areas  to  multiple 
use. 

8.  (a)  The  land  and  water  conservation 
fund  bill  advocates  the  collection  of  moneys 
through  user  fees  for  public  use  of  Federal 
lands,  including  hunting  and  fishing.  Are 
you  in  agreement  with  these  proposals? 
Yes,   23;    no,   2«;    no   answer.    1.     v 

Several  at  those  who  answered  frno"  indi- 
cated they  would  have  answered  "yes"  if 
hunting  and  Ashing  were  excluded.  They 
were  in  favor  of  charging  for  use  of  developed 
areas  and  physical  faciliUes  only.  This  at- 
titude was  almost  unanimous  in  the  western 
public  land  States. 

(b)  If  your  answer  to  part  (a>  was  "yes," 
do  you  feel  that  the  States  can  Justifiably 
oppose  or  discourage  private  landowners  who 
wish  to  charge  for  recreational  use  their 
land?  Yes.  3;  no,  19;  no  answer,  1.  (Only 
those  who  answered  question  8(a)  "yes"  were 
requested  to  answer  question  8(b) .) 

9.  If  the  Federal  Oovernment  charges  user 
fees  on  public  lands,  could  this  not  encour- 
age private  owners  to  do  likewise,  wherein 
they  have  not  done  so  in  the  past?  Yes,  46; 
no,  4. 

Many  felt  this  to  be  a  good  practice  and 
encouraged  It  as  it  provides  additional  public 
use.  The  trend  Is  In  this  direction.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  In  i>artlcular,  is  en- 
coxiraglng  landowners  to  caplttdlze  on  wild- 
life as  a  supplemental  Income.  Fisheries  and 
wildlife  people  must  reoogniae  this  trend  and 
aid  in  rural  are*  or  community  development 
programs  to  saf  egiiard  and  direct  wlldlUe  and 
fisheries  needs. 

10.  In  your  State,  Is  there  a  contradiction 
of  effort  in  Federal  programs  Involving  differ- 
ent agencies  or  even  the  same  agency.  For 
example:  Drainage  and  land  Improvement 
projects  for  agriculture,  flood  control,  etc.,  by 
one  group  and  land  acqulsiUon  and  develop- 
ment for  recreational  purposes  by  another? 
Tes,  3«;  no.  10;  no  answer,  4. 

The  channelizing  program  of  the  Pecos 
River- and  the  Rio  Grande  in  New  Mexico, 
the  drainage  projects  in  southeast  Missouri, 
the  06A  disposing  of  lands,  the  ACP  en- 
couraging drainage  in  areas  where  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife  U  try- 
ing to  restore  marshes,  the  loss  of  fish  and 
game  habitat  through  public  roads  projects 
all  are  only  typical  of  the  multitude  of  rea- 
sons prompting  over  70  percent  of  the  State 
flsh  and  wildlife  administrators  to  object  to 
many  of  the  present  programs.  The  coordi- 
nation and  cooperation  called  for  by  the 
President,  especially  between  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  the  Department  of 
Interior.  U  evidently  slow  In  materializing. 

In  spite  of  the  suted  objectives  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Land  Management,  little  more  than 
window  dressing  has  been  given  toward  Im- 
plementing the  multiple-use  concept.  The 
advisory  boards  on  the  State  and  National 
levels  have  been  reorganized  to  provide 
broader  representation.  The  Bureau  is  to  be 
complimented  on  this  progress;  howev«. 
amendment  of  the  Taylor  Grazing  Act  will 
be  necessary  before  the  local  advisory  boards 
can  adequately  represent  other  Interests. 

One  area  of  serious  conflict  lies  between 
the  Biireau  of  Public  Roads  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcvilture  along  with  other  agen- 
cies concerned  with  river  resources.  In  spite 
of  introduced  legislation  to  require  coordi- 
nation, the  Bureau  continues  to  dominate 


the  scene,  giving  insufficient  attention  to 
recreational  resources  In  its  expanded  high- 
way building  program.  The  recently  issued 
administratlye  order  provides  some  hope,  but 
I  think  we  might  be  well  advised  to  Uke  a 
wait-and-see  atUtude.  The  States  are  woe- 
fully weak  in  not  requiring  better  coordina- 
tion among  Stat*  >f>ncU>e. 

We  hope  the  n«v  era  of  great  opportunity 
Is  not  struggling  in  vain  to  escape  from 
the  old  chasm  of  Interagency  Jealousy  and 
conflict. 

11.  Are  hunting  and  fishing  and  wildlife 
resources  being  given  adequate  and  proper 
consideration  in  Federal  and  State  planning? 
Yes,  22;  no.  23;  no  answer,  3.  Several  felt 
progress  was  being  made,  but  not  fast 
enough. 

12.  In  view  of  the  above  questions,  U  there 
an  apparent  conflict  In  your  State  between 
wildlife  Interests  and  other  forms  of  recrea- 
tion?   Yes.  26;  no,  19;  no  answer.  3. 

T^iose  States  with  combined  game.  flsh.  and 
recreation  departments  were  the  ones  that 
apparently  have  the  fewest  problems  here. 
Zoning  of  water  courses  by  State  and  local 
governments  to  restrict  use  and  resolve  con- 
flicts Involving  power  boating,  water  skiing, 
flshlng.  and  other  types  of  water  sports  Is 
gaining  favor. 

AKEAS  WHXRX  IHOKX  rXDCBAL  LKADXaSHIP  MIGHT 
BK    XXPSCTXD 

When  we  discuss  State  and  Federal  re- 
sponsibilities. It  must  be  against  a  chang- 
ing background.  Initially  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment assumed  major  leadership  and  re- 
sponsibilities in  resource  management,  but 
over  the  years,  the  States  have  assumed  in- 
creasing competency  and  have  demonstrated 
a  willingness  and  a  strong  desire  to  assume 
additional  leadership  and  responsibility.  In 
some  fields,  however,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  been  slow  to  recognize  this  change. 

As  pointed  out  earlier,  there  are  some 
specific  areas  In  which  the  States  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  relinquish  responsi- 
bility. There  are  others,  however,  which 
must  remain  a  Federal  responsibility  and 
in  which  we  should  urge  additional  leader- 
ship. I  would  list  these  as  follows,  not  nec- 
essarily in  their  order  of  importance: 

1.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
should  be  the  central  point  few  guidance  and 
information  on  all  leases  of  outdoor  rec- 
reation. It  sho\ild  draw  together  the  wealth 
of  information  now  available  on  the  natural 
resources  aspect  of  outdoor  recreation,  to- 
getho-  with  the  sociological  and  economic 
data  and  make  this  avallabla.4b  all  agencies 
having  responsibilities  in  the  recreational 
field. 

Further,  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion should  outline  research  needs  and  sug- 
gest how  these  might  be  satisfied. 

2.  The  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation 
should  announce  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  Its  Ideas  on  the  type  of  recreation 
plans  that  will  be  required,  both  State  and 
Federal,  assuming  ultimate  passage  of  the 
land  and  water  conservation  fund  bill.  TTie 
States  should  be  planning  now  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  Federal  funds  when,  and  If,  they 
become  available. 

3.  The  B\u-eau  of  Outdoor  Recreation  ap- 
parently needs  a  stronger  position  in  pro- 
viding coordination,  since  it  is  obvious  that 
Inter-agency  Jealousies  continue  to  hamper 
cooperation. 

4.  The  Btireau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wild- 
life co\ild  deemphaslze  some  programs  which 
the  States  are  entirely  capable  of  handling. 
They  could  increase  their  efforts  in  develop- 
ing waterfowl  programs  and  concerning 
themselves  more  with  the  pesticide  and  pol- 
lution problems.  More  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  research  and  less  on  law  enforce- 
ment and  management.  I  think  It  Is  also 
fair  to  suggest  that  the  Bureau  develop  more 
imaginative  programs.  We  have  seen  little 
new,  with  the  exception  of  the  wetland  pres- 


ervation program,  and  little  as  yet  has  been 
demonstrated  here. 

6.  The  Secretaries  of  Ck>mmerce.  Agricul- 
ture, and  Interior  should  be  required  to  sit 
down  and  resolve  questions  concerning  road 
construction  and  resource  use.  Funds 
should  be  made  available  to  adequately  pro- 
tect recreational,  scenic,  and  wildlife  values. 
This  matter  appears  to  be  a  subject  for  Pres- 
idential and  congressional  concern. 

6.  While  rural  area  development  and  com- 
munity development  programs  require  a 
grassroots  approach,  the  Federal  Government 
has  basic  responsibilities  for  guidance  and 
leadership.  The  tremendous  economic  im- 
portance of  wildlife  resoiirces  has  not  re- 
ceived due  consideration  in  rural  area  or 
community  development  programs.  As  wild- 
life people  we  must  aasxime  a  portion  of  the 
resi>onsiblllty  because  many  community  and 
rural  areas  are  not  aware  of  this  untapped 
potential.  Once  rural  and  urban  areas  be- 
come aware  of  this  Important  wildlife  re- 
source, wildlife  win  assume  a  positive,  ratl^er 
than  a  neutral  or  In  some  cases  a  negative 
value. 

7.  Several  agencies  of  Government,  but 
especially  the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
have  been  promoting  the  use  of  private  lands 
for  recreation  purposes.  While  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  must  have  final  approval 
on  the  expenditure  of  Its  funds,  the  State 
fish  and  game  departments  should  have 
greater  responsibility  in  programing  and 
project  approval. 

8.  With  the  increased  attention  being 
given  to  the  recreational  use  of  private  lands, 
there  is  a  need  for  a  national  review  of  some 
of  the  very  basic  problems  that  will  be  en- 
countered and  suggestions  and  alternatives 
on  how  these  might  be  satisfied.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  Is  now  preparing  such  a  guide,  and 
It  would  be  my  hope  that  It  will  be  available 
soon. 

9.  One  of  the  real  problems  that  everyone 
will  encounter  as  we  develop  recreational 
plans  will  be  the  role  and  responsibility  of 
private  Industry  and  the  local.  State,  and 
Federal  governments.  Private  landowners 
can  hardly  be  expected  to  undertake  devel- 
opments If  faced  with  the  prospect  of  public 
competition.  By  the  same  token,  the  specific 
role  of  local,  county  and  State  governments 
needs  to  be  more  clearly  spelled  out.  Be- 
yond this,  there  will  be  Interstate  responsi- 
bilities. The  Federal  Government,  specifi- 
cally the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recreation, 
could  be  helpful  in  thoroughly  analyzing 
these  problems  and  offering  suggestions. 

10.  Federal  pollution  control  activities  un- 
der the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  are  directed  primarily  at  problem 
situations  which  pose  a  threat  to  human 
health  and  well-being.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  all  responsibility  for  ix>llutlon  control 
by  Federal  agencies  is  vested  in  thU  Depart- 
ment, we  strongly  urge  that  more  consid- 
eration be  given  to  flsh  and  wildlife  interesU 
than  has  been  granted  in  the  past. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  as  deep  a  conflict  be- 
tween State  and  Federal  responsiblllUes  as 
sometimes  assumed.  There  are  some  areas 
where  we,  as  State  administrators,  want  and 
expect  to  exercise  more  responsibility.  By 
the  same  token,  there  are  areas  In  which  we 
would  like  to  see  the  Federal  Government 
assume  greater  leadership  and  guidance.  We 
hope  this  will  be  forthcoming. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8747)  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1984,  and  for 
other  purposes. 
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The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER  TTie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  ibe  S^iAtor  from  Wlaoonain 
I  Mr.  Pkoxkikk]  on  page  7.  line  7. 

Mr.  PROXMIRS.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes  under  my  time 
oo  my  amendment. 

My  amendment  would  cut  ba<dc  the 
subsidy  for  helicopter  service  from  $5 
to  (3  million.  There  have  been  sub- 
sidies for  helicopters  for  10  years,  ever 
since  1954.  Originally  this  was  sup- 
posed to  be  an  infant  industry  needing 
a  2-  to  3-year  subsidy.  The  subsidy 
started  at  less  than  $2  million.  Through- 
out the  years  it  has  grown  steadily. 

In  ooonection  with  any  subsidy  we 
should  examine  the  benefits  to  the  Na- 
tion and  the  benefits  to  those  who  re- 
ceive the  service.  Who  travels  on  the 
helioc4?ter  service?  This  subsidy  goes 
to  only  three  cities,  namely,  New  York, 
Chicago,  and  Los  Angeles. 

Very  few  people  travel  by  helicopter. 
Only  about  1  person  in  7  ever  flies.  Only 
about  1  in  20  or  30  flies  regularly.  But 
only  1  In  1,000  uses  helicopter  service  at 
alL  CkUy  1  in  10.000  uses  helicopter 
service  regulariy. 

Those  who  use  helicopter  service  are, 
by  and  Itirge,  people  who  can  aSord  to 
pay  for  the  service.  They  are  mostly 
business  people,  who  can  afford  to  pay 
for  It.  Ttoey  are.  If  not  the  most  afflu- 
ent, conong  the  most  affluent  people  in 
America. 

In  New  York  the  sole  helicopter  serv- 
ice is  between  Wall  Street  and  La  Guar- 
dia  and  Idlewlld  Airports.  On  the  basis 
of  questioning,  the  time  saved  by  using 
such  helicopter  service  Is  30  minutes. 
Tt»  proposed  subsidy  is  dose  to  $2  mil- 
lion for  New  York  alooe.  When  this 
subsidy  benefits  only  those  who  want  to 
save  time  by  flying  from  Wall  Street  to 
one  of  the  airports.  Xht  subsidy  cannot 
be  Justified. 

The  Chicago  situation  is  even  less  Jus- 
tifiable. 

lliere  was  a  time  when  Ctiicago  had 
two  international  airports.  Midway  and 
OUare.  Furthermore,  those  who  want 
to  get  downtown  can  take  a  subsidized 
belieopter  flight  from  O'Hare  to  Meigs 
Fkekl.  OD  Lake  Michigan,  which  is  only 
a  few  blocks  from  the  Loop. 

But  Chicago  has  a  surface  freeway 
system  from  O'Hare  Field  downtown, 
which  I  have  taken  many  times.  It  takes 
cmly  about  20  or  25  minutes.  It  may 
take  a  little  more  time  in  the  nxdi  hour, 
but  not  much  more.  So  the  Chicago 
8iU>sldy  is  to  save  a  handful  of  people  10 
or  15  minutes. 

In  Los  Angeles  the  situation  can  be 
Justified  even  less.  There  is  only  one  in- 
ternational or  national  airport  there,  not 
several,  as  is  the  case  of  Washington, 
where  perhaps  helicopter  service  could  be 
Justified  to  some  extent.  Los  Angeles 
has  only  (Xie  major  airport  It  is  true 
that  Los  Angeles  is  spread  over  a  very 
large  area.  It  is  true  that  there  are  80 
small  airports  in  the  area.  But  there  is 
only  one  international  airport.  Accord- 
ing to  the  testimony  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, those  wtio  use  the  hdicopter 
service  are  only  1  in  80  of  those  who 
fiy.  As  I  said  before,  only  about  1  in  10 
files  at  alL     In  Los  Angeles,  very  few 


people  use  that  service.  They  are  usu- 
ally the  leading  motion  picture  and  air- 
craft executives.  If  they  want  to  use  the 
hriicopter   service  to   save   time,   th^ 

should  pay  for  It. 

More  than  half  the  cost  of  travel  by 
helicopter  is  now  paid  under  subsidy  by 
the  Federal  Oovemment  in  these  three 
cities. 

If  people  want  this  rapid-fire,  superla- 
tive service,  they  should  pay  for  it,  and 
they  can  pay  for  it. 

The  clinching  argvmient  on  this  ques- 
tion was  made  last  year  in  conference. 
I  should  like  to  quote  what  the  conferees 
said  last  year: 

The  conferees  agreed  that  cubtfdies  for 
helicopters  should  be  ended  shortly;  that 
this  service  should  be  made  self-supporting 
or  concluded. 

The  House  provided  $3  million  in  the 
bill  this  year,  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  three  cities,  as  the  initial  step  In  ter- 
minating the  subsidy. 

My  ameiKlment  would  return  to  the 
House  level.  It  would  not  completely 
eliminate  the  subsidy.  It  Is  a  moderate 
amendment,  which  provides  what  the 
House  language  provides. 

Senators  may  say,  "Give  it  another 
year  at  $5  million."  We  always  like  to  go 
along  with  our  colleagues,  and  colleagues 
can  make  impassioned  pleas  when  they 
have  certain  installations  in  their  par- 
ticular States,  and  we  are  sympathetic 
with  them.  But  we  have  been  going 
along  like  this  for  years.  Why  should 
Senators  say,  "Give  us  another  1  or  2 
years"? 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  House  action 
was  sensible.  It  cut  back  the  subsidy 
moderately,  from  $5  to  $3  Bolllion. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  take  this  op- 
portunity to  save  $2  million  by  agreeing 
to  the  amendment. 

I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNX7BON.  Mr.  President,  I 
want  to  take  about  2  minutes.  There  Is 
a  great  deal  of  merit  In  what  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  has  said,  but  there  are 
two  sides  to  the  coin.  This  is  a  problem 
the  committee  has  had  before  it  fbr  many 
years.  As  a  practical  matter,  the  House 
always  provides  that  there  shall  be  an 
eqtial  amoimt  for  all  three  cities  for  that 
service,  and  It  Just  does  not  work.  We 
are  trying  to  get  the  bill  In  a  condition 
in  which  the  subsidy  will  not  be  taken 
away  from  the  service. 

•niere  was  the  problem  of  new  equip- 
ment. Two  cities  have  had  it.  Los  An- 
geles requires  It  because  it  Is  a  growing 
area  and  has  to  give  more  service.  "Rie 
New  York  helicopter  system  had  a  bad 
accident,  which  win  have  serious  effects. 
It  has  the  new  equipment,  and  is  render- 
ing much  better  service. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  New  York  has 
a  larger  amount  than  might  be  thought 
necessary  is  that  a  great  deal  of  mall 
is  hauled.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  will  recall  that  the  Post 
OfDce  Department  was  paying  $2  a  ton. 
I  will  obtain  the  figures  and  place  them 
in  the  RscoRD.  If  the  Post  Office  DQ>art- 
ment  would  pay  what  others  have  to  pay 
for  carrying  mail,  we  would  see  a  diCEer- 
ent  picture  in  New  York.  This  problem 
was  considered  in  committee.  It  was  de- 
cided that  Instead  of  doing  what  the 


House  has  been  doing,  making  cuts  with- 
out any  sense  of  practicalityt  wc  would  do 
what  the  CAB  suggested  must  be  done 
under  the  law. 

I  would  like  to  see  tte  problem  solved, 
because  I  believe  there  should  be  some 
helicopter  service  in  other  places  in  the 
coun^.  The  fact  that  it  is  limited  to 
three  cities  keeps  the  situation  frosen.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  from  Georgia, 
that  there  Is  no  better  place  in  the  coun- 
try where  helicopter  service  should  be 
provided  than  in  the  Puget  Sound  area. 

To  come  in  from  or  go  out  to  the  air- 
port requires  a  5-  or  6-hour  drive  around 
the  Sound,  to  any  of  the  communities  to 
which  one  wishes  to  get.  and  that  time 
could  be  cut  to  15  minutes  by  helicopters. 
The  terrain  lends  itself  ideally  to  the  use 
of  helicopters. 

The  problem  is  being  worked  on,  al- 
though I  do  not  know  how  much  progress . 
has  been  made.  The  helicopter  compa- 
nies raider  service  that  Is  abst^utely  nec- 
essary. They  are  in  the  same  position 
as  the  local  tnuuvort  airlines.  It  Is  al- 
most an  obligation  to  continue  it,  be- 
cause CAB  must  make  these  payxnents 
wheUier  it  likes  to  do  so  or  not.  Utader 
the  law,  as  it  now  stands,  a  certain 
amount  must  be  paid. 

Secondly,  there  is  a  large  investment 
in  this  service.  Furthermore,  I  know  of 
no  more  soul  searching  thai  has  been  oc- 
casioned in  committee  than  in  connec- 
tion with  this  particular  item. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  some  time? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I,  too.  can  under- 
stand why  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisocmsin  and  many  others  ques- 
Maa  the  helicopter  subsidies.  If  it  were 
only  a  matter  of  saving  the  people  who 
use  the  service  a  half -hour's  time  or  an 
hour's  time  in  getting  from  the  airports 
to  the  cities,  to  reduce  the  time  of  arrival 
in  the  central  part  U  the  d^  after  the 
plane  has  arrived  at  the  alrpcut.  or  to 
Biake  it  easy  to  have  transportatten  pro- 
vided from  downtown  New  York  to  the 
3  great  airports  in  New  York  City,  or  if 
this  were  purely  a  luxury  servioe  for  1  out 
of  100  or  so  air  passengers.  I  cou^d  well 
understand  the  desire  to  reduce  the  sub- 
sidy by  $2  million,  as  the  distinguished 
Soiator  from  Wisconsin  prt^oses. 

However.  I  point  out.  that  the  o(xnmlt- 
tee  iHlngs  in  a  bill  with  a  reduction  of 
15  percent  from  the  budget  estimate  and 
from  the  recommendation  of  CAB.  by 
cutting  the  bill  from  $6,775,000  to  $6 
million. 

Our  main  interest  is  to  try  to  create 
a  new  phase  of  aviation,  a  phase  in 
which,  whoi  there  are  adequate  ma- 
chines to  take  care  of  the  traffic,  masses 
of  traffic  will  be  carried  above  the  crowd- 
ed, congested  areas.  In  some  of  these 
areas  the  Federal  Government  must  pay 
up  to  $50  million  a  mile  in  order  to  con- 
struct throughwasrs  to  get  across  the 
sprawling  cities  to  suburbs,  and  to 
various  parts  of  ttie  dtleB. 

Whether  Uiis  program  will  work,  I 
do  not  know,  but  we  are  trying  to  nake 
it  work  with  turbopowered  helloopters 
that  carry  25  to  30  passengers,  which 
offer  for  the  first  time  an  sconomical 
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seftt-mlle  cost  for  transportation  over  the 
congested  areas  by  means  of  the  vertical 
takeoff  and  landing  aircraft. 

We  are  considering  a  growing  indus- 
try ;  and  if  that  industry  can  give  us  the 
machines,  we  shall  be  able  to  solve  the 
problem,  which  is  difficult.  We  shall 
be  able  to  save  much  more  money  than 
we  are  now  paying  to  construct  through* 
ways,  to  aid  transportation  to  the 
suburbs. 

The  great  manufacturers  firmly  be- 
lieve in  this  probability.  General  Elec- 
tric believes  in  it.  and  is  investing  a  great 
deal  of  Its  money  in  engines  and  parts 
for  participation  in  the  helicopter  pro- 
gram, and  the  production  of  turbo- 
powered  aircraft,  which  are  more  eco- 
nomical in  the  kind  of  operation  we  have 
in  mind.  Sikorsky  has  a  similar  ma- 
chine. It  has  been  operating  for  only 
1  year,  and  already  it  has  proved  the 
value  of  the  service. 

The  program  of  providing  helicopter 
service  has  been  in  effect  for  16  years. 
We  tried  to  operate  the  system  with  re- 
ciprocal motors,  in  noisy,  shaky,  lumber- 
ing craft.  This  money  does  not  apply  to 
private  industry  alone,  or  the  transpwr- 
tation  of  civilians  alone.  The  military 
have  also  been  seeking  improved  opera- 
tions of  helicopters. 

I  should  Uke  to  see  more  than  three 
compcmies  in  this  operation,  because  we 
are  now  at  the  limit  of  what  we  can  pay 
in  subsidies.  I  do  not  want  to  see  en- 
larged subsidies  put  into  effect.  That 
has  been  the  issue,  and  that  is  where  the 
complaints  arise  because,  for  example,  we 
cannot  give  helicopter  service  to  Wash- 
ington or  Atlanta. 

We  cannot  provide  the  services  for  St. 
Louis,  or  to  some  other  cities,  and  must 
limit  it  to  three  crowded  airport  com- 
plexes. Chicago  does  not  have  a  com- 
plex now,  and  its  business  has  gone 
down.  The  Los  ifi^geles  area,  like  the 
New  York  area,  has  a  sprawling  com- 
plex of  airports.  We  have  seen  the  air- 
plane Industry  devote  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  the  production  of  sub- 
sonic Jets.  It  may  do  it  again  by 
producing  supersonic  Jets.  This  is  an 
industry  that  may  grow,  if  we  do  not  kill 
it  off  In  its  infancy.  So  far  only  three 
areas  that  I  have  mentioned  are  receiv- 
ing the  service.  We  cannot  provide  it  in 
any  other  area — not  because  we  favor 
any  particular  area  or  any  groups  of 
companies,  but  because  the  amount  pro- 
vided for  this  service  does  not  permit 
service  ansrwhere  else  at  this  time.  No 
one  can  make  any  definite  prediction 
when  the  companies  will  be  subsidy  free. 
CAB  has  said  that  in  5  or  6  years  they 
have  not  been  able  to  say  when  that  time 
will  be.  Now,  it  is  said,  they  will  stick 
their  necks  out  and  say  they  think  that 
In  4  or  5  years  a  subsidy  will  not  be  nec- 
essary. With  aircraft  carrying  35  pas- 
sengers, there  is  hope  of  reaching  that 
goal. 

We  cannot  put  all  the  traffic  into  one 
airport,  as  was  true  with  Washington 
Airport,  or  as  would  be  the  case  with 
Idlewild  or  LaOuardia.  It  cannot  be 
done  in  Los  Angeles,  and  in  many  other 
places. 

Vertical  takeoff  and  landing  service 
will  be  a  great  part  of  aviation.    To  save 


$2  million  now  will  perhaps  make  use- 
less the  $250  million  that  has  gone  Into 
the  subsidies.  I  am  certain  that  if  the 
amendment  is  adopted  the  existing  hell- 
copter  operation  will  be  killed  off.  Per- 
haps Chicago  can  operate  on  $1  million, 
because  it  Is  the  operation  that  Is  least 
necessary  today.  Its  volume  has  gone 
down,  while  the  volimie  in  other  areas 
has  gone  up.  I  believe  we  can  expect  the 
amount  to  be  apportioned  equally.  I 
believe  the  Senator  has  copied  the  House 
language  verbatim.  Therefore  under 
the  Senator's  amendment  each  of  these 
areas  would  receive  only  $1  million. 

If  it  is  proE>osed  to  establish  a  measure 
for  a  subsidy,  let  the  CAB  decide  what 
an  operator  is  entitled  to  on  the  basis 
of  miles  flown — seat-miles  and  route- 
miles.  To  say  that  we  are  going  to  give 
a  subsidy  to  each  one  every  year  would 
be  extravagant. 

The  amendment,  while  it  should  be 
voted  down,  should  cause  us  to  evaluate 
a  vital  new  part  of  the  aviation  indus- 
try, one  which  may  eventually  surpass 
the  long-haul  traffic  operations  in 
volume. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  30 
seconds  to  me 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  amendment 
merely  changes  the  figxires.  It  does  not 
provide  that  $1  million  shall  be  given, 
and  no  more  than  $1  million,  to  each 
of  these  cities,  which  I  would  think  might 
or  might  not  be  practical;  but  there  is 
nothing  in  the  amendment  itself  that  so 
provides.  The  amendment  merely 
changes  the  figure — and  only  the  fig- 
ure— in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  do  not  have  the 
report  before  me,  but  the  testimony  in 
the  hearings.  The  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  who  is 
an  expert  on  this  subject,  will  support 
me,  I  believe,  and  say  that  the  way  the 
House  amendment  was  drafted  and  the 
way  the  report  language  read,  it  would 
require  the  payment  of  equal  amounts 
to  all  three  companies,  the  needs  of  which 
are  not  equal,  for  their  very  existence 
and  survival. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  question 
would  be  in  conference,  because  all  tny 
amendment  would  do  would  be  to  change 
the  figure. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  There  would  be 
nothing  in  conference.  The  Senator 
would  restore  and  lock  up  a  Senate  com- 
mittee item,  and  not  afford  an  opportu- 
nity for  negotiation  with  the  House. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  Is  no  lan- 
guage in  the  bill,  as  It  will  pass  the 
Senate,  which  provides  that  this  amount 
must  l>e  increased,  or  must  be  equally 
divided  among  the  three  cities. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  only 
change  the  Senator  proposes  is  in  the 
amount:  therefore,  there  would  be  noth- 
ing in  conference  if  the  amount  were  the 
same.  Therefore,  we  would  be  locked 
in  with  the  amount  the  House  has 
written  into  the  bill.  The  testimony  in 
the  hearings  was  that  every  one  of  the 
companies  would  have  to  share,  and 
share  alike. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senate  report 
is  different. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  But  the  Senator's 
amendment  would  overturn  the  Senate 
report,  which  is  based  not  upon  the 
$5,775,000  that  was  asked  for,  but  on  the 
reduction  of  15  percent  that  made  up  the 
$5  million  figure.  If  the  Senator's 
amendment  should  change  the  amount 
to  the  identical  amount  that  is  in  the 
House  bill,  we  would  have  nothing  with 
which  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  As  a  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Air  Transportation  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce,  of  which 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa is  the  able  chairman,  and  as  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which  con- 
sidered the  bill.  I  commend  the  Senator 
for  what  he  has  said  and  associate  my- 
self with  his  statement. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  deeply  appreciate 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said.  He  has  been 
most  helpful  and  cooperative. 

The  biggest  thing  ahead  of  us  in  avia- 
tion is  not  supersonic  transix>rtation. 
The  big  advance  of  the  future  will  be  in 
traveling  short  distances  in  vertical- 
landing-and-takeoff  aircraft.  If  we 
cannot  develop  an  economical  means  of 
air  transportation  for  commuter  service, 
we  shall  hamper  our  coast-to-oosist  air 
traffic.  Headway  is  being  made.  Con- 
siderably more  headway  has  been  made 
in  the  past  year  or  two  in  vertical  take- 
off and  landing  development.  If  that 
program  is  successful,  we  will  shortly  see 
greater  progress  than  we  have  seen  to 
date. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  it  would 
be  clearly  illogical  to  say  that  the  argu- 
ments made  by  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin have  no  weight.  They  have.  But 
I  believe  there  is  one  part  of  the  record 
that  ought  to  be  made  clear,  if  we  are 
to  understand  the  question  or  to  act  upon 
it  intelllgenUy. 

When  the  authorization  for  helicopter 
service  was  made,  it  was  made  upon  the 
basis  and  the  understanding  that  an  ex- 
periment was  to  be  conducted:  that  It 
was  to  be  the  basis  for  determining 
whether  a  service  could  be  OF>erated  eco- 
nomically in  short  hope  by  means  of 
vertical  takeoff  and  landing  craft, 
whether  it  be  a  helicopter,  or  "chopper," 
as  we  call  it,  or  some  other  craft. 

When  the  program  was  started,  the 
only  craft  that  were  available  were  some 
piston-powered  helicopters.  There  was 
never  any  contention,  so  far  as  I  know, 
by  anyone,  that  the  small,  piston-pow- 
ered helicopters  could  ever  Justify  them- 
selves. But  they  did  Justify  themselves, 
because  it  was  upon  the  experience  that 
was  gained  from  many  hours  of  operating 
in  the  Korean  war  that  the  US.  Govern- 
ment was  able  to  go  into  full-scale  pro- 
duction and  utilize  helicopters  during 
that  war.  In  the  recent  hearings,  we 
received  testimony  that  the  helicopters 
had  effected  a  saving  to  the  mllitdiry  of 
more  than  $75  million. 

Now  we  are  considering  the  present 
situation.    For  years,  we  have  been  look- 
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ing  forward  to  a  cheaper  and  more  eco- 
nomical helicopter.  We  have  seen  the 
advent  of  the  turbine-powered  helicop- 
ter. Two  companies  produce  it.  As  has 
been  said,  they  are  two  different  t^pes 
of  helicopter.  There  has  never  been  any 
contention — and  I  wish  to  make  this 
perfectly  clear  far  the  record — by  any- 
one who  I  have  heard  testify  in  the  5 
years  I  have  served  upon  this  committee 
that  the  piston- powered  helicopters  could 
ever  pay  their  way. 

The  statements  made  by  the  managers 
of  the  Los  Angeles  system  and  the  man- 
agers of  the  New  York  system  were  that 
when  turbine -powered  helicopters  begin 
federations,  the  cost  will  be  increased  for 
the  first  few  months — perhaps  for  the 
first  year  of  operation.  After  that,  they 
expect  the  cost  to  drop  dramatically. 
Both  the  New  York  company  and  the  Los 
Angeles  company  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee graphs,  showing  that  exactly  this 
has  been  the  case.  Those  companies  be- 
gan to  receive  their  first  helicopters  in 
the  calendar  year  1962.  Some  of  their 
equipment  has  not  been  delivered,  even 
into  this  year.  Some  of  it  is  still  ex- 
pected. By  the  way,  the  Government 
has  guaranted  the  greater  portion  of  the 
purchase  price.  So  if  we  should  Jerk  the 
props  out  from  under  them — and  $3  mil- 
lion would  Jerk  the  props  out  from  under 
them  completely — the  companies  would 
be  up  against  a  wall,  and  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  up  against  the  necessity 
of  making  good  the  guarantee  of  pay- 
ments for  the  helicopters. 

The  operators  of  the  helicopter  sys- 
tems have  said,  in  addition — and  this  has 
been  their  ifniform  testimony  in  the  5 
years  I  have  been  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee— that  after  the  first  Increase  in 
cost — what  they  call  their  landing  period 
in  the  operation  of  the  helicopters — the 
cost  would  drop  off  Immediately. 

The  operational  figures  of  both  com- 
panies, as  given  to  the  committee,  showed 
dramatically  that  this  has  been  the  case. 
I  wish  to  make  It  perfectly  clear  that  I 
do  not  favor  extending  the  subsidy  ad 
Infinitum.  The  companies  are  now  In 
their  second  year  of  operation  with  the 
turbine  craft.  It  would  be  logical  for 
Congress  to  say.  In  effect,  that  the  Gov- 
ernment will  support  them  through  the 
first  learning  period.  2  or  3  years. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired.  The  Senator  from  Washington 
has  2  minutes  of  his  allotted  time  on  the 
amendment  remaining. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  2 
minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  make  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  while  the  companies  are 
in  the  developmental  period,  the  Govern- 
ment should  stay  with  them;  but  I  be- 
lieve we  ought  to  say  to  them  that  at  the 
end  of  next  year,  or  the  year  after,  we 
shall  end  all  subsidies.  We  should  tell 
them  that  if  they  cannot  operate  there- 
after on  a  profitable  basis,  the  subsidy 
will  be  withdrawn.  But  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  at  no  time  have  they  ever 
claimed  that  they  could  operate  on  a 
subsidy-free  basis  at  the  end  of  next 
year  or  the  year  after. 


Mr.  President,  I  yield  back  the  remain- 
der of  the  time  allotted  to  me. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  operators  of 
the  helicopter  services  have  been  very 
free  about  letting  us  examine  their  rec- 
ords, including  their  operating  costs, 
their  profit  sheets,  their  taxes — any- 
thing at  all.  We  have  found  that  their 
operations  are  about  as  down-to-earth 
as  they  could  be.  No  large  salsu-ies  are 
involved.  If  there  is  any  benefit  derived, 
the  passengers  will  get  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     And  the  cities  involved. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  And  the  cities  in- 
volved. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  2  min- 
utes to  me? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  we  are 
dealing  here  with  the  wave  of  the  future 
in  transportation.  Congress  has  estab- 
lished the  policy  that  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  for  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  to  assist  in  the  pioneering 
of  helicopter  operations  in  large  metro- 
politan areas,  in  order  to  determine  the 
feasibility  of  enabling  American  business 
and  American  citizens  to  reach  air- 
ports from  their  houses  in  suburbia 
more  quickly —  and  safely — than  driving 
through  dense  automobile  traffic. 

What  has  been  said  today  by  three  able 
Senators  who  are  knowledgeable  in  this 
field — the  Senator  from  Washington 
(Mr.  MAGNUSON ] ,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monronet).  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] — has  amply 
demonstrated  that  this  program  will 
serve  the  national  Interest.  I  regret 
the  proposed  amendment  which  would 
scuttle  it. 

I  was  particularly  Interested  in  one 
comment  which  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado made  on  the  value  of  the  program 
to  the  military.  Listen  to  what  the 
chairman  of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
said.  I  read  from  page  268  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings: 

Mr.  BoTO.  I  wo\ild  Uke  to  add  one  thing, 
Mr.  Chairman. 

He  was  addressing  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnitson]. 
Then  Mr.  Boyd  said: 

While  we  dont  feel  and  we  never  have  at- 
tempted to  ba«e  the  concept  of  helicopter 
service  on  savings  to  the  military,  there  is 
some  very  good  evidence  that  the  helicopter 
scheduled  operations  have  saved  the  military 
far  more  than  the  total  amount  of  subsidy 
that  has  been  paid  for  the  helicopter  opera- 
tions. 

We  have  information  to  this  effect  not  only 
from  the  manufacturers  but  from  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  specifically 
documented  that  su-gument  in  terms  of 
the  use  of  helicopters  In  the  Korean  con- 
flict. 

I  speak  in  vigorous  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin laecause  it  files  in  the  face  of  the 
wave   of   the  future   in   regard  to   the 


transportation  needs  of  the  American 
people.  So  I  hope  this  amendment  will 
be  rejected,  and  I  hope  this  program 
will  continue  to  run  its  reasonable  course, 
until  the  American  people  will  have  be- 
fore them  examples  of  feasible  helicopter 
service  available  to  any  American  metro- 
politan area  to  those  who  want  progress 
in  air  transportation  In  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve I  have  10  minutes  remaining.  I 
yield  3  minutes  of  those  to  the  senicnr 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
although  I  believe  he  will  vise  that  time 
to  attempt  to  devastate  the  position  I 
take.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  for  his 
courtesy,  and  I  hasten  to  assure  him  that 
I  shall  not  devastate  his  position.  All  of 
us  respect  him  highly. 

However,  I  believe  some  local  facts 
should  be  pointed  out.  The  Senator 
from  California,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa, and  other  Senators  have  set  forth 
the  basis  for  this  operation  in  connection 
with  the  aircraft  industry. 

This  operation  probably  makes  the 
greatest  single  contribution  that  is  made 
in  connection  with  air  transportation  in 
metroiX)litan  areas  and  in  connection 
with  solving  the  existing  problems  in 
those  areas  incident  to  automobile  travel 
and  traffic.  I  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  those  Senators. 

In  addition.  I  point  out  this  operation 
Is  not  making  a  profit.  This  is  a  very 
important  point.  Prom  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  one  might 
conclude,  "If  they  want  to  run  helic<9- 
ters,  let  them  pay  for  the  operation." 
But  I  point  out  that  the  United  States 
would  be  the  one  to  pay  for  it,  both  as  re- 
gards the  purchase  of  the  helicopters, 
their  maintenance,  and  the  conducting 
of  the  experiments.  That  would  be  the 
result  if  in  the  future — as  a  result  of 
the  adoption  and  enactment  of  this 
amendmmt.  if  that  were  to  happen — 
this  operation  were  to  be  drastically  cur- 
tailed 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  will  the  Senator  from  New 
York  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  often  heard 
it  asked,  "Why  should  this  be  done  to  en- 
able people  to  reach  Wall  Street  more 
easily?"  However,  it  happens  that  the 
Battery  is  the  place  in  the  lower  part  of 
New  York  City  where  helicopters  can 
land;  and  from  that  area  people  can 
move  by  means  of  the  subways  and  auto- 
mobiles to  the  other  parts  of  the  New 
York  City  area.  So  the  h^oopter  serv- 
ice to  the  Battery  is  not  at  all  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  those  who  work  in  Wall 
Street.  It  is  a  fact  that  great  numbers 
of  New  Yorkers  work  in  that  area  of  New 
York  City,  and  improved  transportation 
service  to  it  is  essential. 

Furthermore,  I  point  out  that  in  the 
9  months  ending  in  September  1963.  the 
New  York  Airways  Co.  lost  $140,000.  but 
the  company  still  has  an  outstanding 
debt  in  connection  with  the  piu-chase  of 
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the  turbi&e<powere<l  helicopters  which  it 
XM>w  Uiet;  the  company  still  owes  $2.- 
600.000  of  the  $3,200,000  re<iuired  for 
their  purchAse.  So  if  this  item  is  re- 
duced to  $3  T«""^tf^.  it  will  be  impossible 
for  the  compft^y  to  pay  off  its  obU4;a« 
tioas,  and  it  wlU  have  to  shut  up  shop. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
has  expired. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
have  an  additional  mimite? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield  1  more  min- 
ute to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized 
for  an  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin. 

So,  Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that  It 
would  be  Just  as  well  to  eliminate  the  en- 
tire Item,  rather  than  to  reduce  It  from 
$5  to  $3  mmion. 

Furthermore,  this  activity  is  conducted 
by  private  enterprise. 

In  addition,  in  Vietnam  our  forces  are 
operating  with  helicopters;  and  the  ex- 
perience gained  In  operating  them  in  New 
York  and  Chicago  supports  the  operation 
of  hellcoptera  by  our  forces  In  Vietnam, 
both  In  terms  of  operating  and  maintain- 
ing the  equipment. 

Inasmuch  as  the  company  Is  losing 
money  and  cannot  maintain  Itself  unless 
we  provide  at  least  the  proposed  $5  mil- 
lion, and  Inasmuch  as  it  has  already  been 
shown  that  both  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  metropolitan  areas  and  from  the 
point  of  view  of  our  military  forces,  this 
operation  is  an  extremely  desirable  one, 
certainly  those  who  are  operating  the 
company  are  entitled  to  credit  for  ren- 
dering assistance  to  the  rest  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATINO.    Mr.  President 

Mr,  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
3rleld  2  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KxATiKQ],  who  no  doubt  will  continue  the 
assault  on  the  position  I  take. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  2  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  His  jrield- 
ing  to  me  is  typical  of  his  customary  gen- 
erosity. It  is  very  kind  of  him  to  yield 
time  to  Senators  who  opipose  the  posi- 
tion he  takes.  All  of  us  who  serve  with 
him  know  that  he  Is  always  most  fair. 

Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  made  a  very 
strong  case  for  continuing  the  Federal 
program  for  certificated  helicopter  oper- 
ations. Obviously.  If  the  Item  we  are  de- 
bating were  drastically  cut  or  eliminated, 
and  if  the  certificated  operations  were 
forced  to  end — as  would  have  to  be  done 
if  the  proposed  reduction  were  made — 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
take  them  over  in  order  to  maintain  vital 
and  needed  public  services.  And  In  view 
of  their  largely  experimental  character, 
the  Federal  Government  would  have  to 
assume  an  the  burdens  and  risks  Inci- 
dental to  making  further  progress  in 
this  area — a  task  for  which  I  believe  the 
Government  Is  111  equipped  and  which, 
therefore,  it  should  not  be  asked  to  un- 
dertake. 


The  $5  mlHlon  in  payments  to  heli- 
copter carriers  which  is  called  for  by  the 
committee  amezkdmeat  compares  vary 
favorably  with  the  $6,042,000  in  1962  and 
the  $5,378,000  in  1963.  Prospects  are  that 
if  the  operations  are  permitted  to  con- 
tinue, further  gradusJ  reductions  can  be 
made. 

I  entirely  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  we  c*nnot  and  should  not 
continue  the  subsidy  forever.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  terminate  It  abruptly,  as 
would  be  done  by  the  proposed  reduc- 
tion of  helicopter  payments  to  $3  million, 
would  literally  throw  away  the  beneficial 
results  of  our  experience  with  certifi- 
cated helicopter  operations,  and  would 
deprive  the  traveling  public  of  needed 
services.  It  would  also  put  many  persons 
out  of  work  and  have  other  devastating 
side  effects. 

It  Is  Important  to  stress  the  point  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Washington  and 
commented  on  by  my  colleague  from 
New  York;  namely,  that  the  three  exist- 
ing helicopter  carriers  are  a  crucial  link 
in  the  national  and  international  trans- 
portation network  and  by  no  means  can 
be  said  to  serve  only  local  Interests.  To 
take  New  York  Airways  as  &n  example, 
only  4  percent  of  its  patrons  use  its  serv- 
ices for  purely  local  transportation. 
Ninety-six  percent  of  its  passenger  move- 
ments, to  the  contrary,  form  part  of 
longer  haul  trips  In  domestic  or  Interna- 
tional conunerce.  It  is.  therefore,  the 
national  and  not  a  local  interest  which 
we  are  talking  about  now. 

But  if  I  may  be  permitted  a  brief  pa- 
rochial note,  let  me  point  out  that  in 
1964  and  1965  we  will  be  having  some- 
thing called  the  New  York  World's  Fair. 
The  Senator  from  Washington  is  fa- 
miliar with  it;  and  I  know  he  will  be 
there,  and  we  will  receive  him  in  the 
same  way  In  which  he  so  graciously  re- 
ceived many  of  us  at  the  Seattle  Pair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  junior  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  additional  minute  to  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
junior  Senator  from  New  York  is  recog- 
nized for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

So,  Mr.  President,  from  the  parochial 
];}oint  of  view,  the  proposed  redaction  to 
the  $3  million  voted  by  the  House  would 
be  absolutely  devastating,  for  it  would 
end  the  operation  of  New  York  Airways 
just  at  a  time  when  not  only  will  its  serv- 
ices be  required  more  than  ever  before — 
for  New  York  Airways  plans  to  have  di- 
rect flights  from  the  Pan  Am  Building  in 
mldtown  New  York  to  the  World's  Fair 
site;  but  also  jiist  when,  with  the  added 
revenues  to  be  derived  from  such  flights. 
New  York  Airways  wlU  for  the  first  time 
have  a  realistic  chance  of  converting  its 
experiment  into  an  economically  sound 
operation  and  eventually  withdraw  from 
all  Federal  assistance. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  for  these  two 
reasons — first,  because  the  proposed  re- 
duction would  not  be  in  the  national  in- 
terest, which,  of  oourse.  Is  what  we  must 
concern  ourselves  with  chiefly  In  dealing 


with  these  matters;  and,  second,  because 
of  the  harmful  effect  such  a  reduction 
would  have  on  transportation  services  la 
metropolitan  areas — certainly  this 
amendment  should  be  rejected. 

This  is  not  the  time  for  an  abrupt  cut- 
off. I  appreciate  the  work  which  has 
been  done  by  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  on  bo^  aides  of  the 
ai&le  in  relation  to  the  figures  at  which 
they  have  arrived. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  5  a:iinutes.  all  of  which 
I  probably  win  not  use.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  has  talked  about 
the  proposal  as  a  new  phase  of  aviation. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia called  it  the  wave  of  the  future.  We 
have  been  giving  away  this  subsidy  now 
for  10  years — since  1954.  It  has  been 
said  jrear  after  year  that  we  win  get  off  It. 
The  wave  of  the  future,  the  new  phase, 
seems  to  be  continued  giveaway  for  an 
uneconomical  service  the  market  wiU  not 
buy. 

We  aU  recognize  that  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia Is  a  magnificent  State,  with  a 
marvelous  climate,  many  attractions — 
and  with  blinons  of  dollars  of  defense 
contracts.  It  has  by  far  the  largest  con- 
centration of  people  working  In  indus- 
tries subsidized  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  wfll  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  trying  to  prejudice  the  Senate 
against  the  State  I  represent? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Of  course  not.  I 
started  by  saying  that  California  was 
a  great  State,  with  a  salubrious  climate 
and  many  attractions. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  object  to  the  com- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  on 
the  subject  of  defense  contracts  as  being 
irrelevant  and  immaterial  to  this  debate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  It  is  relevant  and 
material.  We  already  provide  large 
amounts  of  Federal  money  which  is  bene- 
ficial to  the  State  of  California.  But 
we  are  now  providing  also,  on  a  discrim- 
inatory ba^,  that  only  Los  Angeles, 
New  York,  and  Chicago  shaU  receive  this 
particular  subsidy  benefit. 

It  has  been  said  that  we  would  be  off 
subsidies  In  1964-65.  Every  realistic 
Senator  knows  that  we  will  never  be  off 
subsidies  unless  we  do  what  the  House 
has  done — start  cutting  down.  This  is 
a  subsidy  that  is  going  up.  It  started 
with  less  than  $2  bilUon,  and  now  It  la 
$5  biUlon. 

It  was  said  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  that  if  we  discon- 
tinue subsidies  the  American  people  wlU 
have  to  pay  for  these  helicopters.  It  la 
said  that  we  permit  a  situation  to  de- 
velop in  which  we  can  be  locked  into  a 
subsidy  and  Congress  is  told  it  has  lost 
its  power  to  get  out  of  it.  We  should  pro- 
vide for  a  tapering  off,  and  bring  about 
a  reduction  of  $3  mlUlon  in  the  coming 
year. 

I  conclude  by  contending  that  many  of 
those    who    are    Interested    In    cutting 
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spending  somehow  find  a  soft  spot,  when 
It  comes  to  reducing  subsidies  for  busi- 
ness or  those  who  operate  primarily  in 
the  top  echelons  of  business. 

I  know  that  the  amendment  wiU  not 
receive  very  much  support  in  the  Senate. 
I  know  that  the  amendment  to  cut'out 
the  supersonic  plane  wlU  not  get  very 
much  support,  and  an  effort  to  cut  down 
PAA  will  not  get  very  much  support. 

There  is  an  obvious  reason  for  this. 
^  The  people  who  are  most  infiuential  and 

affluent  in  our  society  have  been  getting 
great  benefit  from  Government  spend- 
ing. No  one  ever  talks  about  that.  It 
is  not  discussed  in  editorials.  It  is  not 
usually  discussed  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

The  most  rapidly  rising  Government 
spending  is  not  in  the  farm  area  or  in 
defense.  The  most  rapidly  rising  area 
Is  In  subsidies  to  business — in  water 
transportation,  in  the  promotion  of  busi- 
ness, and  in  aviation. 

This  heUcopter  subsidy  is  a  smaU  sub- 
sidy, but  it  seems  to  me  it  is  the  least 
justifiable  of  all.  So  few  get  it.  We  have 
had  it  for  a  long  time.  The  Senate 
O  agreed  with  the  House  in  conference  last 
year  that  the  subsidy  should  be  termi- 
nated ;  but  we  continue  it  year  after  year. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  in  charge 
of  the  bill  is  ready.  I  am  ready  to  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
is  yielded  back.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President 

Mr.   MAGNUSON.    Mr.   President,   I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
,  ment  was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table.  I 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
caU  up  my  amendment  No.  322,  and  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  without 
being  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  foUows: 

On  page  11.  line  25.  change  "$535,000,000" 
to  "»616.776,000"  and  add  the  following: 
"That  total  ooets  of  aviation  medicine.  In- 
cluding equipment  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  whether  poxtvlded  In  the  foregoing 
appropriation  or  elsewhere  In  thU  Act,  shall 
not  exceed  $5,100,000  or  include  In  ezcesa  of 
„  16  positions:  Provided  further,". 

On  page  13,  line  1».  change  "$45,000,000"  to 
"$36.000.000". 

On  page  14.  line  t.  change  "$3,663,000"  to 
••$3,600,000". 

On  page  14,  line  12,  cbang*  "$4,046,000" 
to  "$3,810,000". 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  wonder  whether  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
MagnttsonI  would  Join  me  in  a  discus- 
sion of  the  language  in  the  report  which 


appears  at  the  bottom  of  page  21,  which 
states: 

The  committee  notes  the  conflict  of  assert- 
ed Jurisdiction  In  the  field  of  administration 
of  conunon  trust  funds.  It  Is  our  opinion 
that  national  banks  are  adequately  super- 
vised by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Currency, 
and  directs  that  no  funds  appropriated  In 
this  bill  be  expended  by  the  SEC  fcM-  that 
purpose. 

The  Senator  from  Washington  knows 
there  is  controversy  and  conflict  in  the 
asserted  Jurisdiction  in  this  area.  The 
Senator  also  knows  there  is  a  bill  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  which  hearings  have  not  yet  been 
held,  which  would  grant  jurisdiction  in 
this  matter  to  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  other  Federal  bank 
supervisory  agencies.  Yesterday,  the 
distingxiished  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico (Mr.  Anderson]  expressed  his  strong 
opposition  to  this  approach  to  legislative 
problems  through  Appropriation  Com- 
mittee reports.  We  know  the  legislative 
or  parliamentary  fact  that  there  is  no 
way  to  strike  it  from  the  report.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  discuss  briefly  with  the 
Senator  what  the  possible  effect  of  this 
language  would  be.  Before  I  do  so,  I 
should  like  flrst  to  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson]. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  now.  inas- 
much as  I  have  another  committee  meet- 
ing which  I  must  attend? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  am 
glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  full  Appro- 
priations Committee  met  in  the  oflBce  of 
the  f uU  committee  over  in  the  New  Sen- 
ate Office  Building  to  mark  up  the  biU. 
We  had  come  to  the  Senate  Chamber 
without  quite  finishing  it. 

So  far  as  I  knew,  at  that  time  there 
was  only  one  money  item  that  had  not 
been  acted  upon.  I  had  another  en- 
gagement, and  I  had  not  reached  the 
Capitol  when  the  committee  voted  to  in- 
sert in  the  committee  report  language 
which  would  settle  an  issue  that  is  stiU 
pending  before  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee. 

Senators  will  recaU  the  exceUent  work 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Wu-liams]  did  on  the 
SEC's  proposed  amendments  to  the  Se- 
curities and  Exchange  Act  this  spring 
and  summer.  I  believe  the  Senate 
adopted  the  measure,  S.  1642,  unani- 
mously. I  do  not  remember  one  vote 
against  it. 

After  the  hearings  had  been  concluded, 
I  received  a  letter  from  the  American 
Bankers  Association  asking  me  to  pre- 
sent to  the  committee  an  amendment 
that  would  have  put  the  operations  of 
banks  as  to  pooled  managing  agency  or 
custody  account  funds  under  the  exclu- 
sive control  of  the  ComptroUer  of  the 
Currency,  and  to  exempt  these  pooled 
funds  from  the  Investment  Company 
Act  of  1940.  I  said,  "The  proposal  is 
controversial.  We  have  had  no  testi- 
mony on  it.  I  could  not  propose  that 
amendment  to  the  committee  at  this 
stage  of  the  proceedings."    So  I  did  not. 

Subsequently,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  Introduced  that  blU, 
S.  2223. 


The  committee  has  been  so  burdened 
with  other  work  that  it  has  not  gotten 
around  to  acting  on  It. 

Today  for  the  first  time.  I  find  that  dur- 
ing my  absence  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee took  jurisdiction  away  from  our 
committee  and  Inserted,  in  the  commit- 
tee report  on  the  pending  biU,  Ismguage 
which  would  exempt,  or  which  would 
try  to  exempt,  the  banks  from  this  regu- 
lation. But  they  cannot  exempt  them 
from  the  criminal  provisions  or  from 
possible  liability  to  third  persons  for  vio- 
lation of  the  act.  Some  banker  may  be 
mislead  into  doing  things  which  would 
put  him  In  Jail  by  taking  from  the  com- 
mittee that  handles  the  bUl  jurisdiction 
over  the  subject,  by  writing  that  language 
into  the  committee  report.  It  Is  Just 
that  simple. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  so  that  I  may  answer 
the  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I 
yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  do  not  know 
where  the  Senator  from  Virginia  was 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  know  where  I 
was.  I  know  where  the  Senator  was 
when  he  did  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  were  down  in 
the  basement. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  Senator  had 
left  the  main  committee  room. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  fuU  committee 
was  meeting  in  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee room,  but  we — including  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  and  the  Senator 
from  Colorado — came  over  here  at  2 
o'clock  because  the  Senate  was  in  session. 
We  had  a  majority.  The  chairman  of  the 
committee,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  presided. 
But  we  did  meet  3  hours  down  there. 
The  Senator  was  very  near,  but  he  was 
not  present  at  the  meeting.  He  might 
have  had  a  good  reason  not  to  be  there, 
but  surely  there  was  no  intoition  on  the 
part  of  the  committee  to  discuss  the  sub- 
ject in  some  way  when  the  chairman  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
was  absent. 

The  committee  decided  this. 

The  language  in  the  report  is  intended 
to  do  the  reverse  of  what  is  suggested  by 
the  Senator  from  Virginia.  It  is  not 
intended  to  take  jurisdiction  away  from 
the  Senator's  committee,  but  to  hold  this 
matter  in  abeyance,  when  there  is  a  con- 
flict and  a  controversy  as  to  who  has 
jurisdiction,  until  the  committee  can 
make  a  decision. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  not  the 
language  state 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  WiU  the  Senator 
permit  me  to  finish? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  not  the 
language  state.  In  effect,  "You  shaU  not 
enforce  the  law"?  There  is  a  criminal 
penalty  in  the  law,  but  it  is  not  to  be 
enforced. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  should  like  tp 
finish  my  answer. 

We  merely  say  that  for  the  purposes 
of  the  bin,  which  wiU  be  in  effect  only 
until  next  July — and  I  hope  this  will 
be  settled  by  that  time — the  SEC  should 
not  try  to  proceed  to  move  fiu-ther  into 
this  field,  in  effect.  imtU  the  committees 
have  made  up  their  minds.    That  is  all 
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we  wish  to  do.    That  is  aD  the  eonunlttee 
tntende<L 

That  Is  the  best  answer  I  can  give,  as 
chairman.  I  do  iK>t  have  any  great 
knowledge  about  all  the  details,  but  I 
know  that  a  controversy  has  been  In 
progress  as  to  who  has  Jurisdiction. 

I  have  said  on  many  occasions  that  the 
controversy  should  be  settled  and  that 
the  Congress  should  settle  it.  I  believe 
Congress  will. 

In  the  meantime,  from,  what  I  know 
about  national  banks,  they  are  pretty 
well  examined.  Some  of  the  securities 
uziderwriters  do  not  like  this.  I  suppose, 
because  It  might  slow  up  a  little  of  their 
business.  I  do  not  know  that  to  be  a 
fact,  but  it  is  what  the  people  who  are 
in  the  business  say. 

We  are  not  saying  that  this  should  not 
be  done  or  that  there  should  not  be  a 
complete  examination.  We  are  merely 
saying  that  until  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committees  of  the  Congress  make 
up  their  minds  there  should  not  be  a 
further  proceeding  in  this  field- 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Let  me  state  the 
legal  aspect. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  am  merely  re- 
flecting the  committee  view. 

Mr.  ROBEa^TSON  The  Investment 
CcHupany  Act  of  1940.  was  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress,  based  upon 
many  months  of  study  of  the  matter  by 
the  SEC  and  the  security  industry,  and 
Congress  passed  that  bilL  The  SEC  is 
convinced  that  the  act  put  banks,  with 
respect  to  such  transactions,  under  that 
law.  except  for  certain  specified  exemp- 
tions, and  provided  a  criminal  penalty  if 
they  should  violate  it. 

A  Member  of  the  Senate  introduced  a 
bill  to  take  the  banks  out  from  under 
the  Investment  Company  Act.  The 
Banking  and  Currency  Comznlttee  has 
not  gotten  around  to  the  point  of  acting 
on  that  bill,  so  now  somebody  from  the 
Appropriations  Committee  steps  in  to 
say.  "No  money  under  the  bill  can  be 
spent  to  enforce  the  law." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Oh.  no;  that  is  not 
a  proper  interpretation. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  ask  the  Senator 
to  read  the  language. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  Is  not  a 
proper  Interpretation  at  all. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  what  I 
think  it  states — that  the  law  should  not 
be  enforced.     Remember  that  there  is 
a  criminal  penalty  involved  in  the  In- 
vestment  Company   Act.   and   a   bank 
which  goes  into  this  new  field  may  be 
subject  to  criminal  penalties. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    We  win  make  the 
,  legislative  history  clear,  if  that  is  the  way 
*  the  language  is  being  interpreted.    It  Is 
now  being  made  clear.    That  was  not  the 
intention  at  all.    It  was  merely  an  inten- 
tion to  hold  things  in  abeyance  until  the 
committees  can  make  up  their  minds. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  entirely 
satisfactory  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  was  no  such 
Intention  as  the  Senator  has  stated. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  House  con- 
ferees would  not  agree  to  this,  as  we 
would  not  agree  to  their  legislating  about 
area  parks.  They  will  make  a  report 
saying  that  they  are  not  bound  by  this 


language.    Then  It  will  be  said.   "We 
mean  It  one  way.  and  you  think  it  means 
something  else." 
Mr.   MAONUSON.    We  mean  it  the 

way  we  have  said.    The  Senator's  inter- 
pretation is  not  what  we  meant. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  For  the  record  I 
should  like  to  make  one  statement  first. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  conducted  an 
examination  into  this  field.  He  Is  very 
knowledgeable  in  the  field  because  of  his 
past  experience  in  private  life.  I  am 
sure  he  can  add  some  comments  to  allay 
any  concern  Senators  may  have. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Before  he  allays 
my  concern.  I  should  like  to  read  the 
language  for  the  record.  Then  It  can 
be  explained. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  know  what  the 
language  Is. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  report  states 
that  the  committee  "directs  that  no 
funds  appropriated  In  this  bill  be  ex- 
pended by  the  SBC  for  that  purpose." 
That  is,  to  make  the  banks  conform  to 
the  law  Congress  passed.  If  that  does 
not  mean  the  law  is  not  to  be  enforced. 
I  cannot  understand  plain  E:ngllBh. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  thought  we 
were  doing  the  committee  a  favor,  until 
it  could  make  up  its  mind. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  This  lan- 
guage attempts  to  repeal  the  law  until 
we  get  around  to  deciding  whether  we 
wish  to  repeal  It  or  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  so  that 
I  may  ask  a  question? 

ISl.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Would 
not  the  Senator  agree  that  language  In 
a  committee  report  cannot  amend  exist- 
ing law? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  It  can- 
not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey. 
Therefore.  If  a  bank's  activity  In  an  In- 
vestment area  places  it  In  the  category 
of  an  Investment  company,  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940  would  apply, 
and  any  violation  could  be  prosecuted. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Of  course  It  could. 
We  could  not  repeal  the  law  by  language 
In  a  committee  report. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  point  of  fact? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    I  believe  the  argument 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  will  fit  in 
with  this  statement.    Can  the  Senator 
not  say  that  all  that  is  Intended  is  to 
continue  whatever  is  now  the  situation? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    And  nothing  fur- 
ther should  be  done. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Until  the  commit- 
tees can  make  up  their  minds.    That  is 
correct. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.    The  reason  is  that  the 

SEC  does  have  some  Jurisdiction 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  disputed. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  The  SEC  does  have 
some  Jurisdiction  and  may  have  some 
problems  In  connection  with  the  man- 
date to  enforce  existing  law  to  the  extent 
it  Is  now  proceeding.  What  we  do  not 
wish  to  do  Is  to  push  further  Into  this 
field  with  the  money  appropriated. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr  JAVTTS  If  that  is  the  intention, 
everybody  understaxids  it.  This  is  what 
the  SEC  is  now  doing.  It  Is  asked  to  do 
nothing  further  until  Congress  passes 
upon  the  question.  That  is  a  fair 
"freeae."  I  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson]  that  the  lan- 
guage In  the  report  goee  further.  It  Is 
all  right,  so  long  as  we  have  a  clear 
understanding  that  we  are  putting  on  a 
"freeze"  so  that  nobody  will  move  fur- 
ther. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     That  was  the  situ- 
ation. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Let  us  get  It  clear 
that  the  present  proceedings  of  the  SEC 
in  present  cases  are  not  to  be  affected. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.     Naturally. 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.    We    must    make 
that  crystal  clear. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.    The  SBC  will  continue 

to  exercise  the  powers  it  is  exercising 

now.  to  the  extent  it  is  exercising  them. 

Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Under    existing 

law. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  to  the  extent  the 
SEC  is  permitted  to  exercise  them. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  They  are  not  to  push 
further,  v 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  they  are  not  to 
expand  the  budget  by  another  $250,000 
or  $500,000  in  order  to  push  mto  a  field 
which  is  at  best,  at  the  moment,  in  great 
dispute. 

We  honestly  believed  when  we  entered 
this  area  that  we  were  helping  the  Con- 
gress. Instead  of  getting  over  into  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  committee,  I  be- 
lieve we  properly  performed  the  duties 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  be- 
cause this  is  an  area  which  is  under  dis- 
pute. 

I  refer  Senators  to  the  fifth  report  of 
the  Committee  on  Govermnent  Opera- 
tions of  the  House,  made  this  year.  It  is 
a  long,  detailed  report  I  know  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Whjliams] 
has  read  it  completely.  It  is  on  this 
subject.  It  goes  into  detail,  discussing 
not  only  the  legal  aspects,  but  also  the 
historical  and  policy  aspects  of  the 
question. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAUi.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  one  who  sat 
beside  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
listened  to  the  language  as  it  was  put 
into  the  report.  I  believed,  when  I  lis- 
tened, that  it  would  merely  do  what  the 
Senator  said,  that  it  would  merely  pre- 
vent the  use  of  the  funds  for  extended 
activity  until  Con^rress  could  determine 
exactly  what  the  law  Is. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  There  are  two  way* 
that  this  could  be  accomplished.  One 
would  be  by  court  action.  "The  other 
would  be  by  action  of  the  Congress.  I 
am  sure  we  all  agree  that  the  better  way 
Is  by  congressional  action. 

If  the  Senator  will  yield  for  this  pur- 
pose. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricoao  at  this  point  an 
excerpt  from  the  fifth  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations  en- 
titled "Common  Tr\ist  Funds:  Overlap- 
ping Responsibility  and  Conflict  In  Regu- 
laUons." 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Common  Tkust  Puitds  :  OvxaiAPPUfo  Rxspom- 

BIBTUTT     AND     CONTUCT    Of    RBCULATIONS 

RxpoRT  Basks  on   k  Stttdt   bt   thk  Legal 

AND  MONKTAKT  AFr4|B8  SUBCOMMHTKB 
INmODtTCTION 

Overlapping  authority  and  duplication  of 
regulation  by  administrative  agencies  lessens 
the  efllclency  of  the  operations  of  the  execu- 
tive branch  and  Is  wasteful  of  taxpayers' 
dollars.  The  effect  oa  the  persons  and  in- 
dustries involved  is  to  subject  them  to  con- 
fusion and  to  the  hardship  and  expense  of 
attempting  to  allevlnte  the  situation  thus 
created. 

o  A  responsibUity  of  the  Legal  and  Mone- 
tary Affairs  SubcomnUttee  of  the  House  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  is  to  exam- 
ine and  evaluate  the  tfflciency  and  economy 
of  the  operations  of  certain  executive  branch 
departments  and  agencies.  In  the  inquiry 
here  reported  the  aubcommittee  examined 
the  operations  of  the  Office  of  the  Ck>mp- 
troUer  of  the  Currency  of  the  Department 
of  the  Treasury  and  of  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  In  a  matter  arising 
from  the  revision  of  the  Comptroller's  Reg- 
ulation 9,*  Which  governs  the  exercise  ot  trust 
powers  by  national  baoks. 

On  February  6,  1903,  the  OomptroUer  of 
the  Currency  announced  a  proposed  adop- 
Uon  o€  provisions  under  which,  inter  alia, 
trust  departments  of  national  banlu  would 
be  permitted  to  collectively  invest  in  com- 
mon tr\ist  funds  the  moneys  deposited  with 
them  in  managing  agency  accounts,  and 
under  self-employed  (Smathers-Keogh  Act) 
retirement  plans.  Shortly  thereafter  the 
Securities  and  Bxchange  Coaunlsslon  pub- 
licly asserted  that  the  Seciuitles  Act  of  1933 
and  the  Investment  Company  Act  oX  1940  * 
could  apply  to  certain  uses  of  such  ooUee- 
Uve  InvesCment  funds.  The  Comptroller 
strongly  refuted  their  applicability.  On 
April  6.  1963.  while  the  conflict  oA  views 
between  the  agencies  remained  unresolved, 
and  before  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  bad  ruled  on  the  tnoome  tax  aspects 
Involved,  the  Comptroller  put  Into  effect  re- 
vised regulation  0. 

The  power  and  authority  of  the  Comp- 
troller to  permit  banks  to  establish  com- 
mon trust  funds  authorized  by  the  re- 
vised regulation  was  not  questioned  by  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Conunlsslon  and 
was  not  an  Issue  for  the  subcommittee. 
The  questions  relating  to  the  tax  status  of 
such  common  trust  funds  are  pending  be- 
fore the  Conunlssloncr  of  Internal  Revenue. 
The  subcommittee  was  concerned  with  the 
fact  that  in  this  Important  matter  the 
agencies  were  applying  different  standards 
and  criteria  to  the  same  Federal  statutes; 
and  with  the  consequences  of  such  action. 

To  lay  a  basis  for  resolution  of  the  prob- 
lem, a  hearing  was  held  by  the  subcommit- 
tee on  May  20,  1963.  Witnesses  who  ap- 
peared were  the  Honorable  WllUam  L.  Cary. 
Chairman  of  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission:  the  Honorable  James  J.  Sax- 
on, Comptroller  of  the  Currency;  Mr. 
Charles  W.  Buek,  president  of  the  United 
States  Trust  Co.  of  New  York,  appearing  on 
behalf  of  the  American  Bankers  Association; 
and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Hoguet,  Jr.,  executive  vice 
president.  First  National  City  Bank.  New 
York,  N.Y. 

nWOINOS  AND  OONCLtTSIONS 

1.  Section  B84  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  and  its  antecedents,  exempted  a  com- 
mon trust  fund  from  Income  tax  If  main- 
tained by  a  bank  exclusively  for  the  collec- 


'  Title  la.  Code  of  Federal  RegtUatlons,  pt. 
9;  Federal  RegUter,  Apr.  6,  1953,  p.  3300. 
>  15  U.S.C.  77a  and  Lft  VS.C.  80a. 
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tlve  Investment  of  moneys  contributed  by 
the  bank  In  its  capacity  as  a  trustee,  execu- 
tor, administrator,  or  guardian  and  In  con- 
formity with  the  regulations  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board. 

2.  During  the  quarter  century  (1936-62) 
when  the  Federal  Reserve  Bocu'd  supervised 
common  trust  fund  operations  of  national 
banks,  the  funds  were  restricted,  by  Board 
regtilation,  to  moneys  contributed  by  banks 
In  their  capacities  as  trustee,  executor,  ad- 
ministrator, or  guardian. 

3.  The  Secxiritles  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion considered  such  common  trust  funds 
exempt  from  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  under  the  specified  exemption  in 
section  3(c)  (3)  thereof,  and  from  the  Securi- 
ties Act  of  1933,  as  Involving  no  public  offer- 
ings of  securities. 

4.  On  September  28.  1962,  Public  Law  87- 
722  transferred  the  authority  over  trust  pow- 
ers of  national  banks  from  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Board  to  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency. 

6.  On  April  5,  1963.  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  issued  revised  regulation  9  which, 
among  other  things,  permits  national  banks 
to  maintain  common  trust  funds  of  manag- 
ing agency  accounts. 

6.  The  Comptroller,  contemporaneously 
with  issuance  of  revised  regulation  9,  re- 
qxiested  the  Commissioner  of  Internal  Rev- 
enue to  issue  a  ruling  of  income  tax  exemp- 
tion for  common  trust  funds  of  managing 
agency  accounts.  No  tax  ruling  was  issued 
before  the  revised  regulation  became  effec- 
tive. 

7.  The  revised  regulation  also  permits  the 
collective  investment  by  national  banks  of 
self-employed  persons'  retirement  (Smath- 
ers-Keogh)  plans. 

8.  The  SEC  claims  that  common  trust 
funds  of  managing  agency  accounts  bear 
such  similarity  to  mutual  funds  as  to  make 
them  amenable  to  the  Securities  Act  of  1938; 
and  that  while  an  exemption  from  the  1940 
act  is  available  under  the  act's  employee's 
pension  trust  provisions  of  section  S(c)(13) 
for  common  trust  funds  of  Smathers-Keogh 
accounts,  "securities"  under  the  1933  act  are 
involved. 

9.  The  Comptroller  claims  total  exemption 
for  such  common  trust  funds  from  applica- 
bility of  the  securities  laws. 

10.  Duplicate  regulation  by  the  two  agen- 
cies arise  through  the  Comptroller's  author- 
isation and  regulation  of  such  common  trust 
funds.  The  SEC  sought  to  minimize  the 
problems  thus  created  by  facilitating  com- 
pliance by  banks  with  the  securities  laws. 
The  Comptroller  refused  to  accept.  In  prin- 
ciple, that  the  securities  laws  were  appli- 
cable. 

11.  Before  the  revision  became  effective, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  supported  the 
Comptroller's  position  that  the  conflict  be 
resolved  by  court  action. 

12.  The  Comptroller  suggested  to  the 
banks  that  they  not  submit  to  the  Jurisdic- 
tion of  the  SEC  voluntarily. 

13.  The  opinion  of  the  Attorney  General, 
as  a  means  of  resolving  the  conflict,  was  not 
sought. 

14.  The  Comptroller  claims  that  the  re- 
vised regulation,  the  supervision  by  banking 
agencies,  and  the  overlay  of  trust  law  pro- 
vide more  protection  to  bank  "Investors" 
than  they  have  under  the  securities  acts. 

16.  Regulation  by  both  the  SEC  and  the 
Comptroller  of  the  operation  of  common 
trust  funds  held  In  banks  for  their  customers 
would  impose  hardships  on  banks,  through 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  separate 
registration,  reporting,  and  other  require- 
ments, and  the  addltkmal  legal,  operating, 
and  other  costs  Involved.  Such  duplicate 
regulation  would  probably  make  it  uneco- 
nomic for  banks  to  handle  managing  agency 
accounts  in  modest  amounts  or  to  receive 
deposits  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smathers-Keogh  Act. 


16.  While  the  SEC  has  power  under  sec- 
tion 6(c)  of  the  Investment  Company  Act 
of  1940  to  exempt  common  trust  funds  from 
that  act,  it  does  not  feel  it  should  grant 
such  exemption.  The  SBC  ctmtends  that 
such  customers  of  banks  should  l>e  entitled 
to  the  same  protections  afforded  mutual 
fluids  shareholders. 

17.  Whatever  ruling  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  makes  on  tax  statxis,  the  matters  of 
conflict  and  duplication  of  regulations  by 
two  agencies  over  the  same  subject  will  per- 
sist until  resolved. 

18.  The  collective  Investment  of  small  man- 
aging agency  accounts  is  a  logical  and  rea- 
sonable extension  to  such  accounts  of  the 
common  trust  fund  Investment  advantages 
en)oyed  by  small  estates  and  trusts. 

10.  The  Congress  has  exempted  bank  se- 
curities and  common  trust  funds  from  the 
provisions  of  the  1933  and  1940  acts,  in  the 
manner  stated  in  those  acts.  Such  exemp- 
tion of  the  common  trust  funds  here  con- 
sidered could  result  in  eliminating  the  ex- 
penses that  litigation  would  entail,  plus  sav- 
ings of  up  to  $250,000  per  year,  the  estimated 
prospective  costs  of  SEC  supervision. 

20.  The  most  expeditious  and  economical 
means  of  eliminating  the  problems  created 
by  the  overlapping  agency  authority  and 
duplicate  regulation  lies  with  the  Congress. 

RECOMMENDATION 

In  (xxler  to  eliminate  the  problems  created 
by  overlapping  authority  and  duplicate  regu- 
lation, it  is  recommendeid : 

To  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Cc«nmlttee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  It  direct  its  attention  to  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  which  would  specifically 
exempt  common  trust  funds  of  managing 
agency  accounts  and  Smathers-Keogh  plans 
maintained  by  national  banks  from  the  Fed- 
eral securities  laws,  and  provide  for  such  pro- 
tection for  Investors  therein  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

BACKOKOTTNB 

The  nub  of  the  differences  between  the 
SEC  and  the  Comptroller  is  the  Commission's 
contention  that  conunon  trust  funds  of  raaji.- 
aglng  agency  accounts  authorized  by  the 
Comptroller's  revised  regulation  are  so  simi- 
lar to  mutual  funds  that  the  Federal  securi- 
ties laws  apply  to  their  operation.  Also  in- 
volved Is  the  SSC's  contention  that  opera- 
tion under  the  regulation  of  common  trust 
funds  containing  Smathers-Keogh  accounts 
win  Involve  the  public  offering  of  a  security. 

Common  trust  fluids  are  varloualy  defined 
in  Federal  and  State  laws.  In  brief,  they  are 
fluids  maintained  by  trust  Institutions  for 
the  collective  Investment  of  moneys  from  the 
personal  trusts  or  estates  of  which  the  Insti- 
tut^n  is  fiduciary.  Before  such  funds  wen 
authorized  by  the  States,  each  trust  of  which 
a  bank  was  trustee  had  to  be  invested  sepa- 
rately. The  unit  coats  to  a  bank  in  the  serv- 
icing ol  small  trust  accounts  were  so  high 
that  they  found  this  business  largely  un- 
profitable. Small  trusts,  individually  in- 
vested, could  not  attain  the  investment  bene- 
fits, such  as  adequate  diversification  of  in- 
vestments, management,  and  liquidity,  and 
the  low  costs  enjoyed  by  large  trusts.  The 
need  to  correct  these  situatloiis  gave  birth 
to  common  trust  funds. 

Tbm  first  common  tmst  fund  was  estab- 
lished In  1927.  Ttaelr  growth  was  relatively 
slow,  for  by  the  end  of  19S5  cnly  16  such 
fluids  were  in  existence.  The  Federal  Re- 
serve Board's  "Survey  of  Common  Trust 
Funds,  1961"  (Federal  Reserve  Bulletin,  May 
1962,  p.  528),  reflects  their  expansion.  At 
the  end  of  1961  there  were  511  common  trust 
funds  in  327  trust  Institutions.  Total  assets 
exceeded  $8.6  billion.  The  number  has  sinoe 
grown  to  684  common  trust  funds  in  S60 
banks. 

A.  £arly  tax  prohlemt 

In  1034  a  proponent  cA  legislation  to  ex- 
empt common  trust  funds  from  income 
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stated  thlB  WM  necewary  becaxise  the  Treas- 
ury Department  had  taken  the  poelUon  that 
any  trxiat  which  transacted  business  was  tax- 
able as  a  corporation.  In  explanation  of  the 
propoMl  be  said  (Senate  Finance  Committee 
hearings  on  HJl.  7835,  73d  Cong.,  ad  sees.,  p. 

•I  have  drawn  my  proposed  amendment 
so  that  It  would  not  exempt  from  the  cor-. 
porate  tax  the  typical  investment  trxist,  as 
it  Is  commonly  understood,  where  securities 
are  sold  to  the  public  and  there  Is  a  manage- 
ment fund  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  I  do 
not  touch  those,  but  only  funds  held  by 
incorporated  banks  or  trust  compaxiies  as  the 
result  of  commingling  private  tryst  funds, 
and  where  the  trustee  has  the  sple  power 
and  control  ovm:  the  investments,  and  where 
no  certificates  or  seciirlties  are  sold  to  the 

public." 

The  proposal  was  not  adopted.  Common 
trust  fund  operations  suffered  a  severe  set- 
back in  1936  when  the  Treasury's  conten- 
tions were  upheld  (Brooklyn  Trust  Co.  v. 
Commissioner  of  Internal  Revenue  (C.C-A.  2) 
80  ?  2d  866) .  The  effect  was  to  subject  such 
funds  to  corporation  income  taxes.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  taxes  payable  by  the  beneficiaries 
ot  the  pcu^cipating  trusts. 

A  proposal  for  tax  relief  was  then  renewed, 
the  proponent  stating  that  It  was  "designed 
to  make  It  possible  for  banks  and  trust  com- 
panies to  give  people  with  small  estates  all 
the  advantages  of  the  common  trust  fund 
without  imposing  upon  those  estates  the 
burden  of  double  taxation."  Any  appre- 
hension that  the  funds  may  be  "commer- 
cialized or  used  for  speculaUve  purposes" 
could  be  allayed  by  the  requirement  that  to 
qualify  for  tax  exemption  the  funds  would 
need  to  be  established  and  operated  under 
the  regulation  of  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System  (Senate  Finance 
Committee,  hearings  on  HJl.  12395.  p.  794) . 

In  substance,  the  proposal  was  enacted  as 
section  169  of  the  "Estates  and  Trusts"  pro- 
vision of  the  Revenue  Act  of  1936.  As  carried 
over  into  section  584  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Act,  it  defines  a  common  trust  fund  for  tax 
exemption  purposes  to  mean:  "•  •  •  a  fund 
maintained  by  a  bank  ( 1 )  exclusively  for  the 
collective  investment  and  reinvestment  of 
moneys  contributed  thereto  by  the  bank  in 
its  capacity  as  a  trustee,  executor,  adminis- 
trator, or  guardian;  and  (3)  in  conformity 
with  the  rules  and  regulations  •  •  •  [for- 
merly of  the  Board  of  OovemcM^  of  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  System,  now  of  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency]." 

The  1936  Revenue  Act  made  separate  pro- 
vision for  the  tax  treatment  of  "mutual  in- 
vestment compsmles"   (sec.  48(e)).  the  pre- 
cursor of  present  section  851  of  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  which  governs  tax  exemption 
of  regulated  Investment  companies. 
B.  The  Federal  securities  laws 
In  brief,  the  objectives  of  the  Securities 
Act  of   1933   are   to   provide   investors  with 
financial  and  other  material  information  con- 
cerning securities  offered  for  public  sale  and 
to  prohibit  fraud  In  their  sale.     Under  the 
act,  before  the  public  offering  of  securities, 
a  registration  statement  must  be  filed  with 
the  SEC  disclosing  such  facta  as  ( 1 )  the  reg- 
istrant's   properties   and    business.    (2)    the 
significant  provisions  of  the  security  and  Its 
relationship  to  the  registrant's  other  capital 
secxirlties,   (3)    information  as  to  the  man- 
agement of  the  registrant,  and  (4)   certified 
financial  statements.    Investors  must  be  fur- 
nished with  a  prospectus   (selling  circular) 
containing  the  salient  data  set  forth  in  the 
registration  statement. 

Section  3(a)(2)  of  the  Securities  Act  of 
1933  exempts  from  the  act  "any  security 
issued  or  guaranteed  by  any  national  bank." 
The  Investment  Company  Act  of  1940  gov- 
erns the  activities  of  issuers  engaged  pri- 
marily in  the  business  of  investing,  reinvest- 
ing, and  trading  in  securities,  whose  own 
securities  are  held  by  the  investing  public. 


The  act's  requirements  Include  registration 
with  the  SEC:  disclosxu*  of  financial  condl- 
Uon  and  investment  policies;  prohibition 
against  registrants  changing  the  nature  of 
their  business  or  their  investment  policies, 
or  adopting  or  changing  management  con- 
tracts, without  the  approval  of  stockholders. 
Transactions  between  such  ocanpanles  and 
their  directors,  officers,  or  affiliated  companies 
or  persons  are  regulated.  The  companies 
must  file  periodic  reports  and  are  subject  to 
the  Conmilsslon's  proxy  and  "Insider"  trading 
rules,  and  numerous  others.  Their  securities 
must  be  registered  under  the  1933  act. 

Among  those  exempt  from  the  1940  act  as 
not  being  "investment  companies"  are: 

"Sbc.  3.  (c)  •  •  •;  any  common  trust  fund 
or  similar  fund  maintained  by  a  bank  ex- 
clusively for  the  collective  Investment  and 
reinvestment  of  moneys  contributed  thereto 
by  the  bank  in  its  capacity  as  a  tnistee,  ex- 
ecutor, administrator,  or  guardian." 

C.  Federal  Reserve  Board  regulation 
Federal  supervisory  authority  over  the 
trust  powers  of  national  banks  resided  in 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  from  1913  until 
September  1962.  On  December  31,  1937,  the 
Board  amended  its  regulation  F,  which  gov- 
erned trust  powers,  by  authorizing  national 
banks  to  establish  and  maintain  common 
trust  funds  In  the  States  where  SUte  banks 
were  permitted  to  maintain  such  funds. 
Regulation  F  applied  only  to  national  banks: 
however,  to  qualify  their  common  trust  funds 
for  income  tax  exemption  State  banks  were 
obliged  to  comply  with  Its  provisions. 

In  1955  the  Board  amended  regulation  P 
to  permit  the  collective  investment  of  var- 
ious employee-benefit  fimds.  such  as  pension, 
thrift,  welfare,  profit-sharing,  and  bonus 
plans  established  for  the  exclusive  benefit 
of  employees  or  their  beneficiaries.  Section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  exempted 
such  common  trust  funds  from  Income  tax 
when  operated  In  conformity  with  rxUes  and 
regulaUons  of  the  Board. 

The  Board  also  permitted  national  banks 
to  operate  managing  agency  accounts  under 
which  the  bank  performed  advisory  and 
management  Investment  services  for  individ- 
ual customers  for  a  fee.  Each  such  account, 
however,  had  to  be  administered  separately: 
the  collective  investment  or  commingling  of 
such  accounts  was  prohibited. 

Regulation  F  provided  that  "funds  received 
or  held  by  a  national  bank  as  a  fiduciary 
shaU  not  be  invested  collectively"  except  for 
the  employee-benefit  fvmds  discussed  above 
(several  others  not  here  Involved),  and  those 
defined  as  follows : 

(2)  As  used  In  this  part  the  term  "com- 
mon trust  fund"  means  a  fimd  maintoined 
by  a  national  bank  exclusively  for  the  col- 
lective investment  and  reinvestment  of 
moneys  contributed  thereto  by  the  bank  In 
Its  capacity  as  trustee,  executor,  administra- 
tor, or  guardian. 

(3)  The  purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  per- 
mit the  use  of  common  trust  funds,  as  de- 
fined in  section  684  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code,  for  the  tavestment  of  funds  held  for 
true  fiduciary  purposes;  and  the  operation  of 
such  common  trust  fimds  as  investment  for 
other  than  strictly  fiduciary  purposes  is  here- 
by prohibited. 

In  the  Board's  concept,  conunon  trust 
funds  were  to  be  used  merely  as  aids  in  the 
administration  of  trusU;  they  were  not  to 
be  operated  as  investment  trusts  to  attract 
those  primarily  seeking  Investment. manage- 
ment of  their  funds  (Federal  Reserve  Bulle- 
tin, May  1940;  25  FR.  12479). 

D.  Subsequent  developmenta 

On  September  20,  1962,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board's  authority  over  the  trust  powers  of 
national  banks  was  transferred  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  by  Public  Law  87-722. 
The  Comptroller  adopted  the  provisions  of 
regulation  F.  without  change,  except  to  re- 
name it  regulation  9. 


The  Self-Employed  Individuals  Tax  Re- 
tirement Act  of  1962.  known  as  the  Smath- 
ers-Keogh  Act.  was  enacted  on  October  10, 
1962,  as  Public  Law  87-792.  In  general  It 
permits  self-employed  persons  to  be  covered 
by  qualified  retirement  plans;  to  deduct 
(within  specified  llmiU)  contributions  made 
to  such  plans;  and  to  be  free  from  income  tax 
thereon  until  they  receive  the  funds  on  re- 
tirement, or  as  otherwise  provided  (Internal 
Revenue  Code,  sec.  401).  Such  funds,  when 
trusteed  by  a  bank,  are  exempt  from  Income 
tax  (Internal  Revenue  Code.  sec.  501). 


THX  PROPOSED  REVISION 

On  February  4.  1963.  the  Comptroller  an- 
nounced to  a  trust  conference  of  the  Ameri- 
can Bankers  Association  that  on  the  follow- 
ing day  the  Federal  Register  would  publish 
a  proposed  revision  of  regulation  9.  and  out- 
lined the  major  changes  expected  to  be  made 
in  three  categories:  (1)  Collective  invest- 
ment; (2)  conflicts  of  Interest,  and  (3)  man- 
agement supervision.  The  Comptroller  said : 
"In  the  field  of  collective  investments  we 
have  made  what  we  deem  significant  and 
far-reaching  improvements.  We  have  recog- 
nized the  proper  place  of  banks  in  this  area 
and  the  fact  that  banks  with  established 
tnist  departments  are  uniquely  fitted  to  serve 
the  public  and  compete  with  other  institu- 
tions in  this  field." 

Three  types  of  collective  Investment  funds 
were  to  be  permitted :  First,  the  then  familiar 
type  of  conunon  trust  fund  In  which  it  is 
permitted  to  place  individual  trusts  held  by 
the  bank  in  the  capacity  of  trustee,  executor, 
administrator,  or  guardian.  Second,  those 
consisting  solely  of  assets  from  retirement, 
pension,  profit-sharing,  stock  bonus,  or  other 
trusts  which  are  themselves  exempt  under 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  Including  trusts 
set  up  under  the  Smathers-Keogh  Act. 
Third,  those  containing  funds  held  by  the 
bank  as  fiduciary,  other  than  as  trustee, 
executor,  administrator,  or  guardian.  Ac- 
counts conunonly  known  as  managing  agency 
accounts  were  intended  to  be  covered  by 
this  last  category. 

All  "interested  parties"  were  invited  to 
submit  comments,  and  notice  was  given  of 
Intention  to  make  the  revision  effective  on 
or  about  April  5.  1963.  Oppositions  to  the 
proix>sed  revision  were  filed  by  the  Invest- 
ment Companies  Institute  and  the  National 
Association  of  Security  Dealers.  The  SEC 
filed  no  comments.  The  revision  became 
effective  on  April  5.  1963. 

ATTEMPTS    TO    NEGOTIATE 

Before  the  proposed  revision  was  an- 
nounced there  had  been  communications  and 
discussions  between  representative  of  the 
SEC  and  the  Comptroller,  in  which  the  SEC 
asserted  the  possible  applicability  of  Federal 
securities  laws  to  the  collective  Investment 
in  common  trust  funds  of  Smathers-Keogh 
and  managing  agency  accounta. 

According  to  Chairman  Cary,  the  SEC's 
purposes  in  communicating  with  the  Comp- 
troller before  Issuance  of  the  revision  (In 
addition  to  seeking  to  avoid  any  public  con- 
fUct  of  views)  had  been  to  make  fully  known 
the  SEC's  position  on  the  applicability  of 
the  Federal  securities  laws,  and  if  that  were 
accepted  In  principle,  to  work  out  procedures 
(such  as  through  a  short  form  registration 
in  the  case  of  Smathers-Keogh  plans,  and 
any  possible  exemptions  under  the  1940  act) 
to  expedite  the  whole  process. 

At  the  hearing  the  Comptroller  said  that 
in  discussions  with  the  SEC  before  promul- 
gation of  the  revision  it  became  perfectly 
plain  to  him  that  the  two  areas  were  non- 
negotiable: 

"When  Chairman  Cary  stated  that  he  would 
be  willing  to  negotiate  If  we  would  accept 
In  principle  the  applicability  of  the  SEC- 
admlnlstered  statutes,  he  asked  us  to  do 
something  which  we  cannot  do.  Even  if  we 
were  disposed  to  do  this.  It  would  not  be 
binding  on  any  banking  Institution  subject 
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to  the  regulation  of  thla  Oflloe  In  this  re- 
spect. We  have  no  authority  to  concede  legal 
Issues,  particularly  in  this  area,  where  the 
banks  do  not  agree  with  the  SBC  interpre- 
taUons." 

The  Comptroller  so  informed  Chairman 
Cary  by  letter  in  January  1963.  In  response, 
Chairman  Cary  said  he  was  sorry  that  the 
Comptroller  saw  no  basis  for  the  coopera- 
tion the  SEC  had  in  mind,  and  that  he  was 
"extremely  anxious  to  develop  a  coordinated 
policy  when  two  agencies  appear  to  have 
overlapping  Jurisdiction."  He  enclosed  a 
propKised  short  form  registration  statement 
which  the  SEC  had  prepared  to  facilitate 
registering  any  securities  Issued  by  banks 
in  connection  with  Smathers-Keogh  plans. 

In  the  Comptroller's  opinion,  stated  at  the 
hearing,  that  form  was  no  solution  to  the 
problem,  for,  he  said,  the  SEC  conceded  that 
if  It  were  put  Into  use,  the  SBC  could  then 
require  the  full  use  ctf  all  Ita  reporting  re- 
quirement. Industry  witnesses  concurred  In 
that  view. 

In  issuing  the  proposed  revision,  the  Comp- 
troller said : 

"It  is  our  firm  belief  that  the  reasoning 
adopted  by  Congress  in  esceptlng  securities 
Issued  by  banks  from  the  Federal  securities 
laws  continues  to  be  sound  and  Justified. 
That  reasoning  was  based  on  the  concept  that 
the  continuous  Internal  examination  and 
supervision  of  banking  by  the  bank  regu- 
latory authorities  makes  application  of  the 
lees  rigorous  dlscloeure  pattern  of  SEC  reg- 
ulation superfluous  end  unnecessary.  In 
any  event,  our  own  regulation,  as  I  have 
previously  stated,  will  require  full  public 
disclosure  ot  the  terms  and  conditions  of  op- 
eration of  each  collective  trust  as  well  as 
periodic  financial  reporta  of  lU  financial 
condition.  ' 

••The  substantial  ligal.  accounting,  print- 
ing, and  administrative  expenses  entailed  In 
SEC  registration  and  reporting  could  very 
well  have  the  effect  of  nuUlf3rlng  the  pur- 
poses which  Congress  sought  to  effect  by  the 
Smathers-Keogh  bill. 

"In  view  of  the  often-expressed  congres- 
sional intent  that  the  regulatory  power  over 
national  banks  resta  In  our  Office,  and  par- 
ticxilarly  in  view  of  the  moet  recent  expres- 
sion of  that  intent  as  to  fiduciary  functions, 
it  is  our  position  that  the  SBC  laws  do  not 
apply  to  the  collective  investmsnt  funds  set 
up  by  national  banks  pursuant  to  law  and 
our  regulatlons.- 

On  February  7,  1968,  right  alter  the  pro- 
posed revision  was  published,  Chairman  Cary 
wrots  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that  the 
Commission  desired  t»  avoid  litigation  which 
could  result  from  banks  operating  under  the 
revision.  In  that  letter  he  said  the  SEC  had 
made  every  effort  to  assure  the  Comptroller 
of  cooperation  in  developing  a  coordinated 
program  to  avoid  any  undue  burden  result- 
ing from  concurrent  Jurisdiction  of  the  two 
agsncies.  He  expressed  regret  that  It  was 
now  evident  that  the  Comptroller  disagreed 
with  their  Interpretation  of  the  laws  which 
the  Congress  entrusted  his  Conunlssion  to 
administer.  Saying  that  the  Commission 
did  not  have  the  qualification,  much  less  any 
desire,  to  become  Involved  in  matters  of 
banking  regulation,  he  further  said: 

"We  regard  the  types  of  regulation  to  b« 
different  In  objectives,  administration,  and 
impact.  They  are  not  mutually  exclusive 
in  their  application.  And  we  do  believe 
that  if  our  laws  are  applicable  to  what  is 
basically  an  investment  company  security, 
we  must  apply  them  uniformly — whether 
the  fund  involved  be  administered  by  a  bank, 
*  *  *  or  the  conventional  investment  ad- 
viser." 

On  March  6,  1963,  the  Secretary  repUsd. 
saying  that  It  seemed  to  him  that  there 
was  a  very  serious  question  concerning  the 
^>pllcablllty  of  the  Securities  Actr  to  the 
propossd  activities  of  national  banks,  and 
that  hs  did  not  feel  |hat  it  would  be  unior- 


ttinate  or  unseemly,  from  the  point  ot  view 
ot  the  Oovemment,  if  the  matter  had  to  be 
resolved  by  a  court  case.  The  next  day,  in 
a  letter  to  the  chairman  of  a  banker's  com- 
mittee which  had  assisted  the  Comptroller 
in  preparing  the  proposed  revision.  Chairman 
Cary  so  stated  the  SEC  position: 

"Some  proposals  for  the  use  of  collective 
investment  funds  in  connection  with  self- 
employed  retirement  plans  resulting  from 
the  recent  Smathers-E>ogh  legislation  would 
involve  the  Issuance  ot  a  security  regUtrable 
under  the  1933  act,  although  a  1940  act 
exemption  would  appear  to  be  available  for 
these  plans. 

"However,  any  contemplated  merchan- 
dising of  Interesta  In  other  collective  Invest- 
ment funds  as  investment  media,  whether 
in  the  form  of  a  tnist  or  in  the  form  of  a 
managing  agency  account,  as  apparently 
would  be  permitted  under  the  proposed  re- 
vision of  regulation  9,  would  place  national 
bcmks  squarely  In  the  conventional  invest- 
ment company  business.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances there  would  be  both  the  issuance 
ot  a  security  required  to  be  registered  under 
the  1983  act  and  a  coUectlve  investment  fund 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  1940  act. 
To  put  it  another  way,  the  fund,  as  dlstin- 
glilshed  from  the  bank,  would  In  substance 
be  an  Investment  company  and  the  Issuer 
of  a  security." 

He  suggested  a  meeting,  saying  tt  tras  not 
SBC's  purpose  to  discourage  banks  from  ea- 
gaging  in  the  activity  If  permitted  by  the  ap- 
propriate bank  regulatory  authorities,  but 
only  to  acquaint  the  banking  community 
with  SEC's  concept  of  ita  statutory  respon- 
sibilities and.  if  possible,  to  assist  in  working 
out  compliance  with  SEC  laws  in  the  least 
burdensome  way  feasible,  through  coopera- 
tive effort.  He  said  the  SEC  had  already 
made  efforts  In  that  direction  through  the 
preliminary  development  ot  the  proposed 
short  form  for  registration  under  the  1933 
act  of  Smathers-Keogh  account  fuiuls. 

The  Ccxnptroller  then  made  a  press  state- 
ment regarding  that  letter,  refuting  the 
SEC's  assertions  and  claiming  express  exemp- 
tion of  common  trust  funds  from  operation 
of  the  Federal  Secvirltles  Acts.  He  also  said 
hs  would  regard  as  "extremely  unfortunate" 
ths  "voluntary  submission  by  the  banks  to 
the  SEC  laws,"  and  expressed  the  "hope  these 
matters  would  be  resolved  speedily  through 
appropriate  Judicial  proceedings.  In  which 
we  would  expiect  to  Intervene." 

Thus  the  sharp  conflict  of  views  between 
the  agencies  was  unresolved  when  the  Comp- 
troller Issued  the  revised  regulation.  Ac- 
cording to  statemento  at  the  hearing,  banks 
have  long  felt  the  need  for  authority  to  com- 
mingle small  managing  agency  accounta. 
Regulation  9  gives  them  that  authority.  It 
also  authorises  them  to  pool  Smathers- 
Keogh  accounta.  However,  exercise  of  the 
authority  by  the  banks.  In  practical  effect, 
Is  circumscribed  by  the  dread  of  submission 
to  dual  regulation. 

THE  agencies'  DIYZROEXTr  VIXWS  ON  THX  rESEXAI. 

sxcuarriEs  laws 

The  views  of  the  SEC  and  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  on  ths  interpretation  and 
appllcabllltjr  of  the  Federal  secvirltles  laws  in 
respect  of  common  trust  funds  are  diamet- 
rically opposed. 

Among  the  Issues  on  which  the  two  agen- 
cies are  poles  apart  are  the  following:  The 
SEC  claims  that  the  unite  of  participation 
or  interest  in  a  conunlnlged  investment  fund 
are  securities,  whether  or  not  represented  by 
a  written  document.  The  Comptroller  claims 
thst  und«-  revised  regulation  9  the  participa- 
tion interesta  in  a  common  trust  fund  will 
run  from  the  bank  as  trustee  of  the  common 
trust  fund  to  Itself  as  (in  the  case  of  man- 
aging accounta)  holder  of  funds  entrusted 
to  It,  and  that  such  participation  will  not  be 
evidenced  by  any  certificate  or  document, 
but  by  mere  book  entries.    In  such  circum- 


stanoes,  says  tb«  ComptroUer,  no  security  Is 
issued:  further,  even  if  a  security  wers  In- 
volved, Xtoe  19S8  act  would  have  no  applica- 
tion to  it,  because  that  act  specifically  ex- 
smpta  from  the  operation  of  ita  provisions 
the  securities  issued  by  s  bsnk,  and  these 
would  be  issued  by  the  bank. 

To  that,  the  SEC  asserts  that  the  securities 
would  not  be  issued  by  a  bank,  as  that  word 
is  used  in  the  Federal  securities  laws,  but  by 
a  separate  entity,  to  wit:  the  coaunon  trust 
fund.  The  ComptroUer  doxies  that  a  som- 
mon  trust  fund  is  a  separate  entity,  argttlng 
that  It  is  the  bank  Itself,  acting  as  a  fiduciary 
which  is  invcdved,  and  not  a  collective  in- 
vestment flUKL 

The  Comptroller  also  contends  that  com- 
mon trust  funds  are  not  subject  to  the  1940 
act  because  that  act  expressly  excludes  from 
ita  definition  of  Investment  companies  both 
banks  and  any  common  trust  fund  or  similar 
fund  maintained  by  a  bank.  The  SBC,  on 
the  other  hand,  claims  that  common  trust 
funds  are  clearly  within  the  act's  deAnlUon 
of  investment  company,  and  that  such  funds 
are  excluded  from  ths  definition  only  whxm 
they  are  maintained  by  a  bank  exclustvely 
for  the  collective  investment  and  reinvest- 
ment of  moneys  contributed  thereto  by  the 
bank  in  ita  capacity  as  trustee,  exaeutor,  ad- 
mtnistrator,  or  guardian.  The  common  trust 
funds  here  involved,  says  the  SEC,  do  not 
deiiva  their  moneys  from  such  sources,  and 
therefore  are  not  excluded  from  ttie  act's 
operatlcm. 

The  Comptroller  claims  that  the  word 
"trustee"  as  used  in  the  above-quoted  ex- 
clusionary provision  includes  not  only  inter 
vivos  and  testamentary  trusta  In  which  the 
bank  Is  farmally  designated  and  acta  as 
tnistee,  but  also  managing  agenta  who  have 
discretion  to  determine  whether  or  not  fimds 
held  by  them  will  be  Invested  In  a  enmmon 
trust  fund  of  managing  agency  ■ooounts. 
T^ils  position  ths  SBC  refutes. 

The  Comptroller  also  contends  that  under 
revised  regulation  9  the  decision  of  whether 
or  not  to  invest  managing  agency  aocountt 
In  a  common  trust  fund  resta  solely  with 
the  bank  holding  such  accounta.  and  that 
the  regulation  so  restrlcta  advertising  and 
solicitation  that  no  "public  olTering"  (a  pre- 
requisite in  certain  clrcumstanoee.  to  ap- 
plicability of  Federal  securities  Isws)  could 
be  involved.  Contrariwise,  the  SEC  position 
is  that  a  bank  could  not  profitably  render 
those  services  unless  It  obtained  many  ao- 
eounte  and  pooled  them,  and  that  this 
necessarily  msans  solicitation  of  customers. 
I.e.,  a  public  offering,  whether  or  not  adver- 
tising is  used. 

This  brief  cataloging  of  but  some  of  the 
positions  of  the  two  agencies  illustrates  Iiow 
far  apart  their  views  are  on  the  interpreta- 
tion and  applicability  of  FMeral  securities 
laws  as  regards  common  trust  funds.  Their 
differences  run  not  to  mere  peripheral  mat- 
ters, but  to  the  very  basics;  In  fact,  so  far  ' 
as  Is  evident,  Utere  appears  to  be  no  common 
ground  upon  which  ttiey  agree. 

THX    ACXNCIES'    VIXWS    ON    CUSTOMXk-INVESTO« 
FBOTXCTION 

The  two  agencies  are  at  odds  also  on  ths 
question  of  which  agency  affords  better  pro- 
tection to  the  customer-investor.  The  Comp- 
troller polnta  to  the  requlrementa  in  regula- 
tion 9  that  each  collective  Investment  fund 
must  be  established  accenting  to  a  written 
plan,  copies  of  which  must  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller,  in  the  principal  office  of  ths 
bank,  and  ^ovlded  to  any  person  on  request. 
A  bfuik  mlist  make  an  annual  financial  re- 
port for  ita  common  trust  funds,  and  a  copy 
of  such  report  likewise  must  be  furnished  • 
to  any  person  upon  request.  These  requlre- 
menta. says  the  0(»Bptroller,  plus  the  addi- 
tional requlrementa  Imposed  by  regulstlon 
9.  plus  the  continuous  and  Intensive  supsr- 
visicm  of  bank  trust  departmenta,  plus  the 
overlay  of  trust  law  which  will  i^vply  to  the 
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operfttlOfQ  of  the«  fund*.  r««uIU  In  »  far 
more  •ffectlve  proUscUon  of  the  bank  In- 
y,,tar»  than  1b  afforded  Investors  In  mut\ial 
funds  by  the  securities  laws. 

The  8«C  counters  by  saying  that  when  "the 
benks  go  the  mutual  fund  way.  It  Is  cle« 
that  they  are  subject,  under  present  legisU- 
Uon  to  the  mutual  fund  ground  rules,  or  to 
put  it  into  iU  proper  perspective,  the  Investor 
in  bank -sponsored  mutual  funds  Is  enUOed 
to  the  same"  protection  as  the  Investor  In 
non-bank-sponsored  mutual  funds." 

The    major    shortcoming    of    regulation   9 
with  respect  to  disclosure,  says  the  SBC.  is 
that  It  doea  not  insure  that  an  investor  will 
be  furnished  a  body  of  Information  which  he 
can  oMnpare  with  information  he  has  con- 
eernlng     similar     Investment     media     and 
thereby  InteUlgently  choose  the  vehicle  he 
desires  to  use.     Thus,  among  other  things, 
the  8KC  says,  no  prospectus  Is  required  and 
much  of  the  detailed  financial  and  manage- 
ment Information  required  under  the  securi- 
ties laws  Is  not  required  to  be  given  under 
the  regulation.     The  1940  act.  SEC  says,  pro- 
vides  protection*   designed    to   prevent   the 
many  forms  of  overreaching  at  the  expense  of 
the  partlclpanU  In  a  fund,  and  while  regu- 
lation 9  seta  out  rules  designed  to  prevent 
self -dealing,   all  or   part   of    them  may    be 
negated    by    exculpatory    provisions    in    the 
agreement  between  the  b«mk  and  the  Invea- 
tor    or  by  local  law  to  the  extent  that  local 
law  permlU  any  of  the  actlvlUes  forbidden 
by  the  secUon.     Other  requirements  of  the 
Investment    Company    Act.    says    the    SEC, 
nntk^«»>  for  superior  investor  protection. 

The   ComptroUer   says    hU    Office's   Trust 
Division  Is  responsible  for  the  examination 
at    trust    departments,    and    for    reviewing 
the  exercise  and  discharge  by  the  InsUtutlons 
of  their  trust  powers,  the  conduct  of  bank 
trust  personnel,  the  Internal  auditing  sys- 
tems maintained  by  many   banks,  and  the 
procedures    In    handling    trusts.     The    ex- 
amlnaUon  which   U   required   to  be   main- 
tained at  least  once  a  year  in  every  naUonal 
bank,  says  the  Comptroller,  looks  primarily 
to  what  surcharge  liability  or  risk  thereof 
might  exist.     Trust  departmenU  are  separate 
departments,    requested   to   operate   with   a 
separate  distinct  group  of  professional  tech- 
nicians—tax.   Investment,   etc.     The   Comp- 
troller's Office  maintains  a  stoff  of  1300  ex- 
aminers throughout  the  country:  there  are 
speciflc  forms  for  trust  examination  reports, 
and  a  manual  of  instructions  for  trust  ex- 
aminers which  Includes  a  separate  extensive 
secUon  dealing  with  collective  investments. 
According  to  the   CompUoller,  there  is  no 
more  Intensively  regulated  business  in  the 
country. 

Many  more  detailed  examples  of  protec- 
tions afforded  by  the  two  agencies  are  cited 
by  each  in  support  of  Its  claim  of  superior 
protection.  Only  a  few  are  here  mentioned 
to  indicate  the  breadth  of  their  claims.  The 
protections  afforded  by  the  agencies  are  not 
identical:  and  any  which  may  be  are  not 
stated  Identically;  consequently  there  could 
be  Important  differences  in  them  in  prac- 
tice. However,  even  If  they  were  vmlform  in 
every  respect,  that  would  not  dispel  the  fact 
of  overlapping  Jurisdiction  and  responsibility 
of  the  two  agencies. 

PXXSXNT  STATUS 
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Promxilgatlon  of  revised  regulation  9  at 
the  time  and  In  the  climate  of  Its  Issuance 
contributed  Uttle — if  anything — toward  reso- 
lution of  the  bulc  problems.  Exercise  by 
banks  of  the  powers  to  expand  their  common 
trust  fund  oi)eratlons  under  the  regulation 
would  bring  them  full  tilt  into  contest  of. 
or  compUanoe  with,  the  SBC  claims.  In  that 
circumstance,  after  the  revision  became  final, 
the  president  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso- 
ciation Trust  Division  put  out  a  letter  urg- 
ing banks  to  defer  variation  of  their  com- 
mon trust  fund  operations  until  the  Issues 
raised  by  the  SEC  were  clarified.  It  was  his 
expressed  hope  that  this  would  "mlnimlae 


the  possibUlty  of  precipitating  action  that 
might  prejudice  or  even  foreclose  our  pros- 
pects of  working  out  reasonable  soluUona  to 
the  problems  Involved." 

The  status  of  the  matter  at  the  time  of 
the  subcommittee  hearing.  May  ».  19«3.  was 
(a)  that  cauUonary  advice  was  sUU  In  ef- 
fect: (b)  a  meeting  had  been  held  between 
the  SBC  and  a  group  representing  the  banks, 
and  more  meetings  were  contemplated:  (o 
several  banks  had  publicized  Intentions  to 
operate  common  trust  funds  of  Smathers- 
Keogh  or  managing  agency  accounts:  how- 
ever, (d)  none  had  been  put  into  effect. 
Whatever  purpose  there  may  have  been  in 
promulgating  the  regulation  when  it  was 
done  It  did  not  serve  to  get  the  banks  mov- 
ing Into  operation  of  the  expanded  common 
trust  funds. 

Involved  In  this  "horrendous"  duplication 
of  regulation,  according  to  the  Comptroller. 
are  "a  mass  of  banks,  varying  In  size,  many 
of  which  would  And  It  completely  impossible 
to  comply  with  our  own  regulation  and  one 
by  the  SEC  as  well.  This  Is  particularly  true 
in  view  of  the  heavy  burden  of  SBC  report- 
ing requirements  alone,  in  addition  to  our 
own.  Registration,  In  the  case  of  these 
banks,  and  the  other  requirements,  would 
Impose  such  additional  expenses  for  legal. 
Internal  operating,  and  other  oosU  as  to 
make  this  prohibitive." 

Involved  also  is  the  effort  and  cost  of 
duplicate  administration  by  the  two  agencies. 
The  SEC  estimates  that  employment  o< 
about  28  more  persons  may  be  necessary  in 
the  first  year,  at  a  cost  of  about  $135,000. 
These  costs  can  be  expected  to  Increase  to 
♦250.000  per  year  If  its  estimate  of  600  such 
common  trust  funds  Is  reached. 

The  Comptroller  attributes  SECs  assertion 
of  Jurisdiction  to  what  he  claims  Is  an  ex- 
tensive effort  by  the  SBC  to  extend  Its  arm 
into  the  entire  arena  of  banking.  The  SEC, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  lU  letter  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury,  indicated  It  had  no  de- 
sire to  become  Involved  In  matters  of  bank 
regulation;  and  at  the  subcommittee  hearing 
Chairman  Cary  said  he  desired  to  make  clear 
that  the  SEC  was  not  opposing  the  participa- 
tion of  banks  "in  the  mutual  fund  Industry," 
and  that  lU  concern  was  for  proper  Investor 
protection.  The  SEC  position  was  summa- 
rized in  this  excerpt  from  the  record : 

Mr.  Fascxll.  Mr.  Chairman,  then,  as  I  see 
It,  the  position  of  the  Commission  is  that  un- 
less the  Congress  or  the  courU  decide  that 
this  partlc\:lar  type  of  transaction  is  exempt, 
you  feel  the  public  responsibility  under  exist- 
ing law  to  do  something  about  it. 
Mr.  Cart.  That  Is  correct. 
It  seems  only  fair  to  point  out  that  the 
Securities     and    Exchange     Conunlsslon     U 
charged  with  the  administration  of  the  Fed- 
eral  sectirities   laws;    that    the   Commission 
possesses  extensive  experience  and  expertise 
in  the  field;  and  that  the  interpretations  ac- 
corded  to  the  pertinent  securities   laws  by 
the  Commission  in  this  matter  are  not  pat- 
ently untenable.    In  such  circumstances,  the 
Commission's  conduct  of  this  matter  seems 
consonant  with  Its  responsibilities. 

The  efficacy  of  the  Comptroller's  perform- 
ance in  the  premises  Is  not  readily  measur- 
able. According  to  him,  to  force  common 
trust  funds  within  the  confines  of  the  me- 
chanics of  the  Investment  Company  Act  of 
1940  would  make  it  impossible  for  banks  to 
have  such  funds,  and  the  SECs  suggestions 
for  negotiation  proved  Impossible.  That  left 
UMCsolved  the  fxill  force  of  the  SEC  claims. 
Also,  although  Income  tax  exemption  Is  vital 
to  the  operation  of  common  triut  funds  of 
managing  agency  accounts,  the  revision  was 
Issued  before  the  Commissioner  of  Internal 
Revenue  could  rxxle  on  their  tax  stat\J8;  in 
fact,  the  Comptroller  did  not  formally  ask 
for  a  ruling  until  the  same  week  that  the  revi- 
sion was  Issued. 

The  subcommittee's  Interest  in  fostering 
economy  and  efficiency  in  the  operations  of 
the  agencies  Involved,  at  this  stage.   Is   in 


determining  how  the  conflict  may  best  and 
most  speedily  be  resolved.  Since  primarily 
thU  Is  a  matter  of  duplicate  administration  \^ 
by  two  executive  agencies,  a  solution  might 
have  been  sought,  before  the  revision  was 
made  effective,  by  requesting  an  opinion  from 
the  Attorney  General.  This  was  not  done. 
Or  legislative  clarification  could  have  been 
sought.  And  certainly  the  tax  status  should 
have  been  ascertained.  At  present  the  two 
remedies  available  are  court  action  or  legis- 
lation, and  the  latter  would  seem  to  offer 
best  prospects  for  fullest  and  earliest  relief. 
The  Comptroller,  at  the  hearing,  stated  that 
the  sooner  the  SEC  Issue  Is  resolved,  whether 
in  court  or  by  the  Congress,  the  better  for 
all  concerned. 

The  length  of  time  litigation  would  likely 
take  U  Indicated  by  the  SEC  proceedings 
reported  in  SEC  v.  Variable  Annuity  Co.  (359 
US.  65),  which  involved  substantially  the 
same  securities  laws  as  here  dUcuased.  That 
case  began  on  June  19,  195«.  and  was  not 
concluded  until  the  Supreme  Court's  decision 
on  March  23.  1969.  At  that  rate,  revised  reg- 
ulation 9  could  not  have  any  real  significance 
<m  the  common  trust  funds  here  considered 
for  until  about  3  years  after  conunencement 
of  litigation,  and  that  assimies  that  the  deci- 
sion wUl  be  favorable  to  the  industry,  and 
will  dispose  of  all  Issues.  Should  it  not,  the 
Industry  at  that  point  of  time  would  be  no 
better  off  than  it  U  now. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  should  like  to  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  a  ques- 
tion. 

If  a  bank  entered  Into  Investment  ac- 
tivity which  brought  it  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Investment  Company  Act, 
the  SEC  or  the  Department  of  Justice 
could  prosecute  any  violation  of  covered 
activity  under  the  Investment  Company 
Act.  could  it  not? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    If  the  bank  were  under 

It. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    That  Is  all  right. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    If  the  bank  were  under 

It. 

I  say  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  and  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  that  I  have  been 
under  great  pressure  from  the  mutual 
funds.  I  have  not  been  under  any  pres- 
sure from  the  banks.  About  6  months 
ago  I  received  a  letter  from  a  close  friend 
of  mine.  I  should  be  happy  to  put  that 
letter  in  the  Record,  if  any  Senator 
wishes  to  have  me  do  so. 

I  believe  the  language  I  have  drawn 
probably  expresses  our  opinion,  but  If 
other  Senators  feel  otherwise  and  If  It 
were  possible  to  correct  the  report  lan- 
guage, I  would  do  it.  I  would  suggest 
something  along  this  line: 

The  committee  notes  the  conflict  of  as- 
serted Jxirlsdlctlon  In  the  field  of  administra- 
tion of  common  trust  funds.  It  Is  cognizant 
that  bills  have  been  introduced  In  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate  (that  Is,  S.  2223  and 
HJl.  8499  in  the  House)  to  resolve  this  con- 
flict. It  is  our  opinion  that  national  banks 
are  adequately  supervised  by  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  and  directs  that  no  funds 
appropriated  in  this  blU  be  expended  by  the 
SEC  for  that  purpose,  at  least  until  the 
Congress  has  had  a  chance  to  consider  S. 
2223  or  similar  legislation. 

I  know  that  some  persons  have  taken 
umbrage  at  the  report  language,  but.  in 
all  sincerity.  I  must  say.  as  a  member  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  having 
read  the  report  and  studied  the  matter,  I 
could  not  conscientiously  let  the  SEC  go 
into  an  expansion  of  their  personnel  and 
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an  expenditure  of  far  more  money  when 
it  is  a  disputed  matter  that  the  Cong^ss 
should  resolve. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  do  not  beUeve  we  have 
the  question  before  us  with  respect  to 
expansion  and  getting  more  personnel, 
but  the  Self-Elmployment  Act  is  coming 
on  the  scene,  and  it  will  point  up  the 
problem  in  a  dramatic  way.  Let  them 
continue  as  they  now  do  under  existing 
law,  with  the  present  personnel,  if  we 
all  understand  that  they  are  not  to  push 
forward  until  we  settle  the  question. 
This  would  be  a  fair  and  reasonable  com- 
promise for  all. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  think  it  is  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  to  obtain  a  set- 
tlement of  this  question,  which  should 
be  determined. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  May  I  make  a  sugges- 
tion to  the  chairman  of  the  committee? 
The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Psox- 
MiRE  ]  gave  us  more  time  than  we  thought 
we  would  need.  Would  the  chairman 
yield  him  some  more  time? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  was  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  appreciate  this  colloquy  in 
an  attempt  to  straighten  out  language 
that  could  have  been  misunderstood,  but 
which  is  now  understood. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  before  the  Senate  now  is  my 
amendment  No.  323.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDINCr  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  amendment 
would  eliminate  $60  million 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  not  certain  he  understood  the 
Senator's  question  correctly.  It  is 
amendment  No.  322  that  is  now  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
withdraw  amendment  No.  322.  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  323. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
on  page  15,  to  eliminate  imes  1  through  6, 
as  follows: 

CIVIL    SUPXKSONIC    AUCRArT    DEVKLOPMXNTS 

For  expenses,  not  otherwise  provided  for, 
necessary  for  the  development  of  a  civil  su- 
personic aircraft.  Including  advances  of 
funds  without  regard  to  the  provisions  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (81  U.SO.C.  629).  »60.000.000,  to 
remain  available  until  expended. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  eliminate,  save,  or  cut 
$60  million  from  the  amount  now  in  the 
bill.  It  would  eliminate  it  by  cutting  out 
the  provision  for  research  and  develop- 
ment of  civilian  supersonic  aircraft. 
This  $60  million  is  only  a  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  supyersonic  plane.  Congress 
has  already  appropriated  $20  million. 

The  expensive  part  of  the  supersonic 
transport  project  comes  in  the  third  and 
final  stage:  namely,  development  of  pro- 
totypes, flight  testing,  and  certification 
by  the  FAA.  However,  the  taxpayer  will 
have  already  invested  $91  million  in 
this  project  for  studies  before  we  ever 
even  reach  the  third  phase.    Certainly 


more  consideration  should  be  given  to 
the  potential  financial  commitment 
which  we  are  making. 

Estimates  I  have  heard  are  that  this 
plane  would  cost  approximately  $1  bil- 
lion, of  which  the  Federal  Goveriunent 
would  provide  $750  million.  This  was 
President  Kennedy's  estimate.  While  I 
sma  sure  the  President  did  the  best  he 
could  to  make  the  estimate  accurate,  our 
experience  with  research  development  is 
that  in  the  future  it  always  costs  more. 
So  the  floor  of  the  cost  is  $750  million, 
and  perhaps  it  will  be  much  more. 

This  amendment  would  reduce  spend- 
ing in  the  future  by  much  more  than 
$60  million — by  three-quarters  o^  a  bil- 
lion dollars,  or  perhaps  $1  billion. 

I  agree  entirely  with  the  statement 
made  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pxtlbricht] 
when  he  stated  that  he  was  opposed  to 
this  project.  According  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas: 

I  would  not  have  thought  that  the  national 
Interest  of  this  Nation  depended  upon  a 
race  for  prestige  with  Britain  and  Prance. 

It  is  important  to  recognize  initially 
that  this  is  a  completely  new  field  of 
endeavor  for  the  FAA.  It  has  never  pre- 
viously had  any  responsibility  or  experi- 
ence in  the  development  of  aircraft.  In 
the  past,  such  work,  if  done  at  all  by  the 
Government,  has  been  done  principally 
by  the  military. 

Where,  then,  is  the  justification  for 
expenditures  on  this  supersonic  aircraft? 
It  is  striking  to  observe  that  the  Defense 
Department  has  not  testified  in  support 
of  these  expenditures.  Neither  has  the 
military  volunteered  to  pay  for  the  re- 
search which  is  involved.  Thus,  for  the 
first  time — I  repeat,  the  first  time — we 
have  th?  Government  stepping  in  to  do 
development  work  on  an  aircraft  which 
will  be  entirely  for  civilian  use. 

The  difference  between  the  supersonic 
transport  and  other  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  development  of  aircraft  is  that^ 
the  military  has  not  participated  in  this 
development.  According  to  Dr.  Harold 
Brown.  Director  of  Research  and  Engi- 
neering for  the  Defense  Department, 
there  is  "no  justification"  for  a  super- 
sonic transport  "from  a  military  stand- 
point." Thus,  he  has  said  that  the  De- 
fense Department  has  seen  no  justifi- 
cation for  spending  money  to  develop 
one. 

One  of  the  outstanding  criticisms  of 
this  program  has  been  made  by  the  FAA 
Administrator  himself.  Mr.  Halaby 
stated: 

If  we  pay  the  whole  bill  as  though  we 
were  buying  an  airplane  to  be  provided  by 
the  Government  •  •  •  then  we  have  gone 
a  long  step  toward  reaching  right  down  into 
the  engineering  department,  the  production 
department,  and  the  treasury  department  of 
each  of  these  companies  and  telling  them  in 
detail  about  everything  they  should  do. 
This  Is  a  subtle  form  of  nationalization. 
We  don't  want  to  move  in  the  direction  that 
the  British  and  French  have  moved.  We 
don't  want  to  nationalise  our  corporations. 

However,  we  are  going  a4  least  75  per- 
cent of  the  way  which  the  Administrator 
criticizes.  Obviously  the  Government 
has  become  the  majority  investor.  If  not 
stockholder,  in  every  company  that  at- 


tempts to  develop  this  supersonic  air- 
craft. 

Incidentally,  this  precedent,  if  estab- 
lished, could  easily  then  be  lised  by  the 
FAA  to  step  into  many  other  areas  of 
aircraft  development.  For  example,  con- 
siderable interest  exists  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  substitute  for  the  old  and 
venerated  DC-3.  It  would  not  be  sur- 
prising If  the  FAA  wished  in  the  future 
to  do  this  development  work  on  behalf 
of  private  industry. 

Before  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee on  October  21  Jerome  Wiesner,  Di- 
rector of  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology, stated: 

It  was  perfectly  proper  for  him  to  say 
this.  I  disagree  with  him,  but  I  think  we 
should  recognize  what  he  is  saying — 

This  is  a  new  experience  for  the  Oovem- 
ment,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  the  last  one.  It 
is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that  we  have 
the  manpower,  the  capacity  to  do  many 
things,  which  a  private  sector  of  the  economy 
Just  can't  pay  for,  and  we  are  going  to  have, 
I  think,  increasingly  to  ask  whether  it  is  *  *  * 
in  the  national  interest  to  do  something 
of  this  sort. 

This  sort  of  comment  makes  it  clear 
that  if  we  begin  a  program  such  as  this, 
the  Federal  Government  will  gradually 
be  taking  over  design  and  development 
of  all  private  aircraft. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  moving  in.  to  all  aircraft, 
but  experience  proves  that  once  a  sub- 
sidy is  laimched — and  this  is  a  launch- 
ing pad — it  is  difficult,  if  not  impos- 
sible to  pull  back,  particularly  when 
Congress  receives  the  kind  of  pressures 
to  which  it  is  subjected  from  aircraft 
manufacturers.  They  are  fine,  decent, 
patriotic  men,  who  have  contributed 
much  to  our  defense,  but  they  are  In- 
fluential and  are  very  persuasive  in 
persuading  conservatives  as  well  as 
liberals.  Democrats  as  well  as  Repub- 
licans to  proceed  with  these  expanding 
subsidy  commitments. 

On  August  14  President  Kennedy  ap- 
pointed Eugene  R.  Black,  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  World  Bank,  as  a  special  ad- 
viser on  the  development  of  a  supersonic 
transport.  Mr.  Stanley  DeJ.  Osborne, 
board  chairman  of  the  Olin  Mathleson 
Chemical  Co..  was  named  Black's  deputy. 
No  report  has  as  yet  been  received  from 
this  group,  and  yet  we  are  going  ahead 
with  this  commitment. 

In  other  words,  we  are  going  ahead 
before  we  get  a  report  from  this  com- 
mittee of  men  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent only  a  few  months  ago. 

It  should  also  be  noted  the  NASA  has 
done  considerable  research  and  develop- 
ment work  in  the  past  on  supersonic 
airframes.  If  these  fimds  are  granted 
to  the  FAA,  It  will  be  simply  another 
case  of  duplication,  an  overlapping  of 
woiiE  already  done  by  NASA.  No  such 
expenditures  should  be  made  vmtil  the 
research  already  conducted  by  NASA  has 
been  evaluated  for  applicability  to  the 
supersonic  aircraft. 

Many  industry  objections — ^I  repeat. 
industrial  objections — ^have  been  heard 
against  this  program.  Yet,  despite 
these  objections,  we  continue  alcmg 
our  route  of  attempting  to  assist  the 
industry.    It  seems  to  me  the  evidence 
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la  quite  clear  that  the  industry  we  are 
attempting  to  assist  Is  not  In  this  case 
Inler^ed  in  our  assistance. 

The  PAA  proposals  require  manufac- 
turers to  put  up  25  percent  of  the  devel- 
opment costs,  probably  at  least  $250  mil- 
lion. This  same  Industry  lost  over  $800 
minion  to  developing  turbojets  and  su- 
personic Jeta.  and  are  obviously  loath 
to  commit  themselves  for  this  new  pro- 
gram. 

Many  airline  ofllcials  have  also  critl- 
dted  thht  program.  Their  reason  is 
quite  clear.  With  the  greater  costs  of 
flying  a  supersonic  transport,  higher 
fares  must  be  imposed.  It  seems  doubt- 
ful that  passengers  will  be  willing  to  pay 
a  higher  price  simply  in  order  to  save 
relatively  short  periods  of  time. 

A  supersonic  jet  might  save  perhaps  3 
hours  in  flying  time  from  New  York  to 
Paris,  and  perhaps  2V^  hours  In  flying 
time  to  London.  However,  again  the  cost 
would  be  higher,  and  the  economics  of 
this  saving  would  be  very  qnestionable. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Mentaer.  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  United  Airlines,  has  said  that 
the  eoonomica  ot  supersonic  flight  are 
ridiciilous.  The  prospect  of  19  airlines 
oomtng  across  the  Atlantic,  according  to 
Mentaer,  and  "converging  on  New  York 
from  overseas  in  supersonic  transporU 
looks  like  economic  sulckk." 

Technidanc  have  also  critlciaed  the 
supersonic  transport.  Mr.  B.  K.  O.  Lund- 
berg,  Ddrei^r  General  of  the  Aeronau- 
tical Research  Institute  of  Sweden,  has 
ff^jA  that  it  would  be  Impossible  to 
thoroughly  safety -check  the  SST  before 
it  was  introduced.  He  has  further  stated : 
TtaB  ionlc  boom  which  SflT  wouKl  enmU 
miCht  b*  Bueh  •  nuisance  tiiat  the  SST"»  now 
betaig  designed  might  iKJt  b«  permitted  to 
fly  at  all  outside  the  SST  manufacturing 
cotintrlec.  •  •  •  The  enonnoua  investment 
and  effort  needed  to  develop  sarr»  will 
hamper  the  brilliant  proepecta  now  tn  sight 
to  make  aviation  a  really  saJe,  cheap,  and 
convenient  means  ot  mam  transpartatXm. 
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Criticism  has  come  from  Government 
sounds  as  well.  Allen  S.  Boyd.  Chair- 
man of  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  has 
stated  that — 

Unlike  the  present  JeU.  the  possibility  ol 
supersonic  aircraft  achieving  Important 
economies  over  predecessor  types  Is  dubious. 

He  expresses  a  subatantial  doubt  that 
the  SST's  would  obtain  any  true  market 
econunies.  He  also  raised  the  specter  of 
additional  Govemm«it  outlays  in  the 
future,  stating : 

That  If  the  D.3.  airlines  buy  the  SST's 
they  may  need  Fedeeal  subsidies  to  cover 
operating  losses.  If  they  do  not  buy  it.  they 
may  lose  passengers  and  need  subsidies  any- 
way. 

'  One  reason  that  has  been  given  for 
building  the  supersonic  jets  is  that  If  we 
do  not  build  them,  Britain  or  Prance  will 
alone  build  tiiem,  and  then  we  shall  have 
to  buy  the  planes  from  them.  It  is 
argued  this  will  make  our  balance-of- 
payments  situation  worse. 

The  fact  is  that  the  relatively  small 
amount  that  buying  these  planes  from 
Kitain  and  France  would  cost  us  in  that 
future  period  during  which  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  balance-of -payments  problem, 
wotild  be  far  outbalanced  by  the  billion 


dollars  that  It  would  cost  the  Industry 
and  Government  to  produce  the  plane. 

What  in  the  world  Is  wrong  withour 
letting  our  allies,  witii  ttidr  growing 
economies  and  outstanding  scientists, 
engage  In  this  area  of  nonmllitary  re- 
search?   That  makes  sense  to  me. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  win 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  As  we  discuss  de- 
velopment of  the  supersonic  transport,  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  there  is  a  require- 
ment closer  to  home.  For  the  moment  I 
shall  not  discuss  the  subject  to  which  the 
Senator  directs  our  attention,  but  wHl 
speak  of  a  pressing  domestic  need. 

In  a  Stftte  like  our  West  Virginia,  where 
DC-3  aircraft  are  still  serving  our  citi- 
zens and  our  industries,  we  need  a  re- 
placement for  the  aircraft  that  are  flying 
the  local  service  routes.  Acceptable  DC-3 
replacement  is  something  that  has  not 
been  achieved  by  the  aircraft  companies 
in  cooperation  with  the  airlines.  As  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  knows,  local 
service  carriers  do  not  have  the  funds 
with  which  to  finance  this  sort  of  devel- 
opment in  conjunction  with  the  ahrcraft 
companies. 

As  my  colleague  is  aware,  they  are  now 
receiving  a  subsidy  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  serve  smaDer  cities  and  com- 
miuilties.  This  is  necessary  service.  It 
is  desirable  service.  In  the  case  of  West 
Virginia,  it  is  a  much  needed  service. 

Many  towns  in  our  State  are  not  served 
by  passenger  trains.  A  case  In  point  is 
my  home  city  of  Elkins,  which  has  a 
population  of  approximately  9,00C  and  is 
the  center  of  a  considerable  trading  area. 
There  are.  however,  local  air  carriers, 
such  as  Allegheny.  Lake  Central,  and 
Piedmont,  which  provide  daily  sched- 
uled flights  for  the  traveling  pubUc.  the 
shipper  of  cargo,  and  the  handling  of  the 
mails. 

I  believe  It  is  Important  at  this  point  in 
the  debate  to  Indicate  that  there  are  un- 
met needs  in  DC-3  replacement.  We 
need  planes  developed  to  fly  between  local 
points  for  distances  of  100  to  150  miles. 
I  shall  not  discus*  at  this  time  the 
desirability  or  undesirabllity  of  the  su- 
personic developmental  program.  How- 
ever, there  is  perhaps  a  question  of  prior- 
ity—a need  to  place  flrst  tasks  flrst.  It 
would  seem  that  we  should  accentuate 
the  effort  to  produce  an  effective  local 
service  aircraft. 

Mr.  FROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
He  is  absolutely  correct.  There  are  cer- 
tain priorities.  The  spending  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  on  this 
plane — and  the  estimates  I  have  that  at 
moat  there  would  be  30  or  40  planes 
ultimately  in  operation — should  not  be  a 
first  priority,  in  my  judgment. 
Let  us  sum  up.     I  can  do  so  very 

briefly. 

Rrst.  there  is  no  military  value  con- 
nected with  this  plane,  based  on  the 
tefitimony  of  easperta  in  the  Pentagon. 
They  have  done  all  the  research  work 
that  is  necessary,  and  they  have  de- 
cided that  they  cannot  use  the  plane. 
Othei;  alternatives  are  better. 

Second.  The  economic  feasibility  of 
this  plane  for  private  enterprise  Is  very 


questionable.  The  leading  expert*  In 
the  aviation  industry  have  questioned  It. 
In  the  third  place,  the  program  in- 
volves a  vast  amount  of  money.  Oxir 
allies  can  do  the  Job.  They  are  already 
doing  it.  and  they  can  continue  to  do  It 
We  can  rely  on  their  making  the  un- 
avoidable mistakes,  and  tying  up  their 
sclenUsts  in  the  field  of  research. 

Perhaps  I  have  stressed  too  much  the 
expenditure  of  money  In  my  remarks. 
We  have  a  shortage  of  experts  and  sci- 
enttsta.  We  need  them  desperately  in 
defense.  Industry,  and  in  education. 

However,  to  squander  the  talents  of 
scientists,  to  duplicate  the  work  that  is 
being  done,  not  by  Communists  on  war 
work,  but  by  otir  alhed  countries,  in 
peaceful  pursuits,  seems  to  be  funda- 
mentally wasteful. 

This  would  be  the  flrst  big  step  in  a 
subsidy  to  a  private  manufacturer,  with 
no  defense  benefits. 

Based  on  previous  experience  with 
subsidies,  we  know  what  will  happen. 
The  subsidy  will  continue  to  grow. 

I  agree  with  those  who  favor  this  pro- 
gram when  they  say  that  if  we  are  to 
kill  the  supersonic  program  we  should 
kill  it  at  the  outset,  when  our  investment 
ia  minimal — about  $20  or  $30  milhon — 
and  not  wait  imtll  we  have  appropriated 
$60  million. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  will  turn  to 
page  6  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
he  will  note  the  following  langviage: 


Bof^d  poUcy  should  assist  local  service  car- 
riers In  strengthening  their  operations  in 
two  major  respects: 

1.  By  strengthening  their  route  systems 
to  a  manner  which  will  permit  profits  from 
the  better  segments  to  maintain  and  Improve 
service  at  smaller  cities  without  increases  In 
subsidy. 

2.  By  encouraging  the  acquisition  of  more 
modern  equipment  which  will  buUd  revenues 
by  attracting  more  trafflc  and.  at  the  same 
time,  lower  unit  costs.  On  the  smaller  traf- 
fic segments,  a  modem  replacement  for  the 
DC-3  Is  an  economic  and  service  necessity. 

I  merely  wish  to  say  to  him — and  I  do 
not  think  it  needs  expansion — that  many 
of  us  throughout  the  coimtry  are  in 
exactly  the  same  situation  as  he  Is. 

I  should  like  to  reply  to  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  I  Mr.  PKOXimal  con- 
cerning supersonic  transport  Frankly, 
some  of  his  arguments  remind  me  of 
the  arguments  that  were  made  in  the 
days  of  open-cockpit  airplanes.  People 
said  at  that  time.  "If  an  airplane  is  ever 
built  with  a  closed-in  cockpit,  it  will  not 
be  possible  to  fly  it.  because  the  pilot  will 
suffocate."  That  was  said  over  and  over 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin — he  has  a  smile 
on  his  face — remembers  that. 

Congress  must  decide — and  we  have 
previously  decided  this— where  we  are 
going  in  this  field.  In  my  opinion.  It  is 
far  more  logical  to  put  our  money  into 
supersonic  transport  than  It  is  to  put 
It  into  the  project  of  putting  a  man  on 
the  moon.  People  may  disagree  with 
me.  but  that  is  how  I  feel. 

I  remember  when  airplanes  traveled 
a  hundred  miles  an  hour.    If  we  had 
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told  the  people  of  those  days  that  we 
would  cross  the  country  in  planes  that 
travel  more  than  500  mUes  an  hour,  they 
would/have  told  us  we  had  a  screw  loose 
somewhere  In  a  vital  part  of  the  head. 

So  the  next  development  of  the  stir 
age  will  not  be  in  missiles  catapulting 
around  the  earth.  It  will  be  in  super- 
sonic transport  It  may  be  asked,  "Who 
wants  to  travel  twice  or  three  times  the 
speed  of  sound?"  In  every  advancement 
of  aircraft,  the  improvements  have  been 
taken  up  and  absorbed. 

Who  would  ever  have  thought  10  years 
ago,  or  at  the  conclusion  of  World  War 
II,  that  $6  million  could  be  spent  on  a 
jet  aircraft  and  stUl  have  that  aircraft 
operate  at  a  profit?  But  it  is  being 
done.  Just  as  we  progressed  from  the 
very  small  plane  to  the  old  Ford  trimotor 
and  then  through  the  DC-3,  the  DC-4, 
the  DC-6.  and  the  DC-8,  to  the  "Con- 
nies," and  all  of  that  group,  including 
the  Lodestar,  and  have  reached  the 
present  jet  craft.  Just  as  surely,  if  we 
are  going  to  look  to  the  future,  we  shall 
have  to  develop  supersonic  craft. 

The  interest  shown  in  the  French  and 
British  version,  called  the  Concorde,  is 
ample  proof  of  that.  That  version  is  per- 
haps a  mach  2,  perhaps  a  mach  2.2  air- 
plane. The  purpose  of  developing  a 
supersonic  transport,  such  as  the  one 
that  is  envisioned.  Is  to  make  it  a  mach 
2.5  or  a  mach  3  aircraft. 

What  shall  we  pay  for  such  a  plane? 
The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  (Mr.  Monroney]  conducted 
extensive  hearings  in  his  subcommittee 
of  the  Commltt<ee  on  Commerce.  As  a 
result  of  the  hearings — and  I  feel  cer- 
tain he  will  confirm  this  In  his  remarks 
in  a  few  minutes — flrst.  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  comply  with  the  President's  cri- 
teria that  the  aircraft  companies  them- 
selves— the  builders— must  pay  25  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  development.  That 
is  what  the  report  states,  and  that  is 
how  the  committee  feels  about  It. 

Second,  the  program  of  development 
must  not  cost  more  than  $1  billion.  Of 
that  amount,  the  aircraft  operators 
themselves — the  airlines — must  agree  to 
repay  1  Mi  percent  of  their  gross  revenues 
as  a  repayment  of  the  amount  the  Gov- 
ernment will  advance  for  design  In  this 
field. 

Third,  the  plane  must  be  one  which 
can  be  delivered  at  a  cost  of  between  $20 
million  and  $22  million.  In  order  to  be 
econ(»nically  feasible. 

In  its  report,  the  committee  has  di- 
rected the  FAA  to  receive  proposals  for 
this  plane  on  January  15;  to  study  the 
proposals;  and  then  to  advise  Congress 
whether  they  comply  with  the  prerequi- 
sites that  have  been  established  by  the 
President  in  this  field. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  FAA  reports  that 
those  criteria  are  not  met,  we  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  the  second  and  third 
phases  of  the  design.  If  the  criteria  are 
met,  we  will  go  ahead  and  have  partici- 
pation, as  I  have  described  It. 


What  we  are  really  talking  about  is 
a  question  of  policy,  which  Congress  has 
determined  before.  We  have  already  de- 
voted $31  million  to  this  project.  It  Is 
true,  as  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said, 
that  there  would  be  no  military  value  in 
this  plane,  except  from  the  fallout  of 
knowledge  of  aerodynamics  and  motor 
construction  that  would  come  to  military 
aircraft  from  the  construction  of  such 
a  plane.  But  the  supersonic  plane  could 
not  be  converted  into  a  bomber  any  more 
than  an  RS-70  could  be  converted  into 
a  passenger  plane. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  said  that 
the  economic  value  of  the  plane  is  ques- 
tionable. I  have  touched  on  that.  No 
one  would  have  thought  we  would  pay 
$6  million  for  a  jet  plane  and  operate 
it  at  a  profit;  but  it  is  being  done.  In 
10  years,  we  shall  be  operating  super- 
sonic planes,  and  operating  them  profit- 
ably, I  believe. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
will  be  rejected;  that  we  will  show  our 
faith  in  the  courage  that  has  built  our 
previous  planes  and  will  develop  the 
planes  of  the  future;  that  we  will  show 
our  faith  in  our  own  country,  because 
surely — and  this  is  one  of  the  most  sig- 
nificant arguments — if  we  stay  out  of 
this  field,  we  will  surrender  a  possible  $4 
billion  production  to  our  friends  in  Eu- 
rope, when  that  $4  billion  production 
could  be  made  effective  all  over  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
agree  with  the  statement  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado  that 
it  is  very  important  to  proceed  with  the 
development  of  a  supersonic  plane  now. 
First,  if  we  are  not  willing  to  commit 
ourselves  or  if  we  have  not  the  courage 
to  commit  ourselves,  we  ought  to  kill 
this  program. 

Second,  the  time  element  is  highly  im- 
portant. If  we  let  a  year  go  by,  we 
shall  perhaps  see  the  market  absorbed 
by  our  competitor — the  British  and 
French  consortium — ^In  manu^ture  of 
the  Concorde  supersonic  planj.  Enough 
research  has  already  been  done  to  move 
to  the  stage  we  are  talking  about.  We 
are  not  talking  about  research ;  I  should 
like  to  advise  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin that  we  are  talking  about  detailed 
design  and  the  competition  to  produce 
the  best  plane  of  a  supersonic  nature 
that  American  free  enterprise  and  in- 
dustry can  build.  The  question  Is 
whether  we  wish  to  remain  in  the  leader- 
ship of  aviation  or  are  willing  to  sur- 
render It  without  any  effort. 

If  we  expect  to  retain  the  leadership 
we  have  always  had,  particularly  in  sup- 
plying the  great  planes  for  the  airlines 
of  the  entire  world,  as  we  have  done  in 
the  past,  we  shall  have  to  move.  We  are 
losing  out  now  because  we  are  not  meet- 
ing the  challenge,  except  In  one  field; 
namely,  the  long-legged  jets.  We  are 
being  beaten  on  moet  of  the  other  models 
by  our  foreign  comp>etitors.  We  cannot 
continue  to  manufacture  the  oldest  styles 
of  airplanes  in  the  sky  and  still  expect 
American  companies  to  buy  our  planes. 


We  have  foimd  that  out  already.  Our 
largest  operators  of  planes  are  now  buy- 
ing short-range  jets  from  Great  Britain 
and  France.  We  have  not  been  able,  be- 
cause we  were  late  In  getting  Into  the 
short-range  jet  production,  to  crack  this 
market.  The  major  market  we  have  is 
for  the  large  long-range  jet.  It  is  doing 
very  well.  It  Is  a  fantastic  plane.  De- 
spite the  money  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin said  was  lost,  that  plane  is  now 
doing  very  well. 

But  let  us  not  be  as  late  with  the  aa- 
personlc  plane. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  more 
time  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  will  yield  more 
time. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  permit  me  to  ask 
him  a  question? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREnr.  The  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  provides  that  at  the 
hour  of  2  o'clock  the  Fulbrlght  amend- 
ment will  be  taken  up.  Do  I  correctly 
understand  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  had  a  discussion  with  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  tMr.  Fin.BRicHT] 
relating  to  his  amendment? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  It  will  be 
agreeable  to  proceed  to  dispose  of  the 
amendment  now  imder  consideration, 
which  will  take  a  short  period  of  time, 
and  then  to  proceed  to  the  Fulbrlght 
amendment. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
;sent  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  dis- 
position of  the  Proxmire  amendment; 
and  then  take  up  the  Fulbrlght  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Do  I  understand 
that  that  has  been  cleared  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Aiicansas? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  has  been  cleared 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas believed  that  It  would  be  agree- 
able to  conclude  with  the  consideration 
of  my  amendment,  provided  It  would 
take  only  15  or  20  minutes  more.  If  more 
time  were  needed,  he  would  have  to  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Very  well. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  answer  briefiy  s<Mne  of  the  points 
which  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  made.  The  supersonic  jet 
would  not  be  a  military  plane.  No  mili- 
tary need  for  a  supersonic  transport  has 
been  identified.  Perhaps  two  or  three 
would  be  sold  for  VIP  purposes;  but  as  a 
workhorse,  nothing  has  been  proposed. 

We  must  have  competence  in  the 
American  airframe  Industry  and  engine 
Industry  to  build  a  supersonic  plane.  It 
has  very  definite  military  significance. 
Otherwise,  we  would  have  an  obsolete, 
deteriorating  airframe  Industry.  It  must 
met  the  competition  of  the  British  and 
the  French. 

The  Senator  says  that  while  we  do  not 
want  to  nationalize  our  aviation  tadua- 
try.  we  should  surrender  it  to  the  na- 
tionalized industry  of  Great  Britain  and 
France.  He  proposes  we  tell  them  we 
cannot  build  such  a  plane,  that  It  Is  be- 
yond our  capability,  that  the  maiicet  is 
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not  that  good;  that  w«  cannot  afford  it; 
that  we  muat  take  second  place  in  the 
building  of  a  plane  that  we  know  wiU  be 
the  flagship  of  the  skies  for  the  next  20 

I   for  one.  want  to  see  American  flags 
on  the  planes  which  will  be  operated  in 
the  future.    If  we  are  not  able  to  manu- 
facture American  planes  capable  «' «" 
ceedlng  the  speed  of  sound,  we  had  bet- 
ter return  to  the  manufacture  of  a  good 
DC-3   because  that  is  all  that  would  be 
left  for  us.    If  the  United  States  cannot 
develop  the  capability  of  producing  air- 
craft of  this  new  type,  in  my  opinion  the 
American  aviation  industry  will  go  dovm 
the  drain.    The  way  to  keep  the  UB. 
aviation   Industry    from   being   natlw- 
alized    is    to    help    it   in   the   way   the 
Government  has  helped  so  many  other 
industriea— among  them,  the  dairy  In- 
dustry, which  has  been  helped  in  con- 
necUon  with  its  production  of  milk.    In 
this  way  we  can  now,  for  the  first  time, 
help  this  tadustry  produce  the  needed 
planes,  which  tt  must  produce  if  It  is  to 
remain  in  business. 

In  addition,  I  point  out  that  these  air- 
craft companies  are  not  trying  to  per- 
suade Congress  to  go  along  with  this 
cost-sharing  proposal. 

Instead,  Congress  is  trying  to  persuade 
them  to  go  along  with  it.    This  proposal 
was  made  by  the  President,  after  it  was 
found  that  the  American-flag  airlines 
had  placed  orders  for  the  French  Con- 
corde.   They  placed  those  orders  because 
they   did   not  know   whether  Congress 
would  "move  off  the  dime"  and  proceed 
to  enable  the  American   companies  to 
produce  the  needed  planes.     However, 
when  Congress  showed  an  interest,  the 
orders  for  the  new  plane  came  In;  and 
the  American  companies  are  lining  up 
to  place  their  orders  for  the  first  new 
planes  of  this  type,  because  it  to  clear 
that  the  companies  which  operate  super- 
sonic planes  wiU  get  the  brxsiness. 

Consider  what  happened  to  the  pro- 
peller-driven planes  when  the  Jets  first 
came  into  use.  These  supersonic  planes 
win  be  relatively  so  much  faster  than  the 
Jets— as  compared  with  the  difference  In 
speed  between  the  propeUer-driven 
planes  and  the  jets— that  the  need  for 
this    development    is    clearly    all    the 

gre*<*r.  ,„        . 

Purthermore.  this  program  will  not 
result  in  dirpllcatlon  of  the  research  be- 
ing done  by  NASA.  The  program  will 
cause  a  design  competition  which  will 
ntnize  the  best  brains  in  American  avia- 
tion and  will  use  NASA  research,  and 
NASA  facilities,  aU  of  which  is  now  be- 
ing used  and  will  be  used,  and  will  use 
the  work  done  on  the  B-70.  It  will  use 
both  the  proposed  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Oovemment  and  the  25 -percent 
contribution  which  the  companies  must 
make,  under  the  provisions  of  the  bin  as 

reported  by  the  committee.  

The  PRESIDINa  OPPTCER  (Mr, 
iHoxm  in  the  chair) .  The  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  C*lahoma  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  BIAGNUSON.  I  yield  2  more  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized  for  2 
additional  minutes. 
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Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  President,  these  companies  wish  to 
be  able  to  use  American-bvillt  planes.  If 
we  were  to  eliminate  this  $«0  mffllon  item 
from  the  bffl,  we  might  then  just  as  weU 
"throw  in  the  sponge."  because  the  re- 
sult  would  be  to  cause  a  delay  of  1  or  2 
or  3  years;  and  our  companies  would  not 
be  able  to  enter  the  race  that  late  and 
still  attain  production  In  a  competitive 
market. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
win  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
Mr  SALTONSTALL.  Did  not  the 
committee  make  clear  in  its  report  that 
Congress  wiU  keep  In  close  touch  on  this 
operation,  and  that  after  the  second 
stage  is  completed,  and  before  any  fur- 
ther steps  are  taken.  Congress  wiU  be 
notified? 

Mr  MONRONEY.  Yes.  Congress 
would  be  notified  if  the  operaUon  goes 
beyond  the  President's  program,  which 
limit*  the  expenditure  by  the  Federal 
Government  to  $750  million;  and  the  in- 
dustry must  provide  its  25  percent  of  the 

total. 
Mr.   MAONXJSON.    Mr.   President.   I 

yield  myself  1  minute.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  1  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  add  very  much  to  what  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma  and  other  Senators 
have  said  about  this  item ;  but  I  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  that 
the  hearings  are  replete  with  assurances 
that  this  arrangement  never  was  In- 
tended by  Congress  to  be  utilized  for  the 
full  program  imtil  after  the  designs  have 
been  completed  and  after  It  is  definitely 
determined  that  this  is  what  we  wish  to 
do. 

Second,  I  point  out  that  our  committee 
held  10  days  of  hearings  on  this  matter, 
even  though  the  authorization  for  the 
Federal    Aviation    Administration    had 
been  included.    We  thought  It  important 
that  we  make  careful  examination  of 
this   matter;    therefore,    we    proceeded 
with   the  hearings.    We  talked   to  the 
manufacturers  involved     What  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oklahoma  has  said  is  quite 
correct— namely,   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment has  been  trying  to  get  the  manu- 
facturers to  participate  in  this  program. 
Since    the    hearings    closed,    several 
downpayments    have    been    made    on 
orders  which  have  been  placed  for  the 
new  type  plane.    So  there  is  no  question 
that  American  operators  want  to  buy 
these  aircraft,  and  there  is  no  quesUon 
about  their  agreeing  to  pay.  In  this  con- 
nection.   IMi    percent    of    their    gross 
revenues. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  research  In 
connection  with  a  project  this  large  had 
to  be  handled  In  this  way.  Pour  or  five 
years  ago  we  hoped  the  aircraft  com- 
panies would  be  able  to  do  this  work 
jointly;  but  we  found  that  is  not  feasible. 
At  one  time,  two  of  the  American  aircraft 
manufacturers  thought  seriously  of 
working  with  Great  Britain  and  France 
on  the  development  of  this  new  type  of 
plane. 


However,  the  main  point  is  that  after 
an  the  hearings,  aU  the  committee  re- 
iwrts.  aU  the  Presidential  studies,  and 
everything  else  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  the  fact  still  rematas  that  the 
United  States  has  had  a  lead  in  world 
aviation  for  a  long,  long  time.  Thank 
God.  we  had  It  prior  to  Wortd  War  n. 
We  even  had  it  in  World  War  I— small 
though  it  was.  We  have  had  that  lead 
because  the  American  companies  have 
always  built  better  airplanes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  the  Senator  from  Washington  has 
yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Washington  is  recognized 
for  1  more  minute. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sure  that  both  the  Commerce  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  al- 
most reached  the  conclusion  that  if  we 
were  not  going  to  build  a  better  airplane 
than  the  British  and  the  French  are  now 
buUding,  we  might  as  weU  forget  about 
VB.  aircraft  production,  and  begin  to 
purchase  from  others  the  aircraft  we 
need.  _,    ^.  , 

In  short,  we  are  setting  out  to  do  this 
in  order  to  keep  American  air  superiority 
in  the  world.  If  we  find  we  can  do  it 
economically  and  feasibly,  this  is  what 
we  want  to  do.  and  Congress  wiU  be  kept 
informed  at  aU  times.  So  the  provision 
is  worded  in  a  strong  way. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  my  amend- 
ment. I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
can  quickly  sum  up  my  argument  to 
support  of  the  amendment. 

The  debate  has  been  very  reveaUng 
to  me.  because  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  the  Senator  from  Washington — who 
are  extraordinarily  able  and  articulate, 
and  who  know  far  more  about  this  field 
than  I  do— have  agreed  that  this  it€sn 
has  no  direct  military  value  and  that  it 
is  of  very  highly  questionable  economic 
merit.    As  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
said,  it  has  been  necessary  to  force  the 
industry  to  agree  to  participate  in  this 
project,  for  the  American  aviation  In- 
dustry is  not  at  aU  sure  that  it  wlU  work 
satisfactorily  and  that  they  wUl  be  able 
to  charge  fares  sufficiently  high  to  make 
the  program  pay.    They  realize  that  they 
may  lose  milhons  of  doUars  through  this 
(HDeratioa. 

It  will  cost  the  Federal  Government 
$750  million.  This  wiU  be  the  first  step 
in  getting  the  Government  into  this 
kind  of  subsidy  of  the  aircraft  industry, 
and  wiU  be  the  beginning  of  at  least  a 
degree  of  socialization. 

The  argument  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa made  against  the  amendment— 
and  this  is  the  argument  which  it  Is 
difficult  to  meet— was  that  in  the  absence 
of  this  huge  expenditiu-e,  the  JJB.  miU- 
tary  would  lose  the  airframe  todustry. 
However.  I  ask  this  quesUon:  What  do 
we  want  it  for?  I  suppose  we  lost  some- 
thing when  we  stopped  building  batUe- 
ships,  and  I  suppose  we  lose  something 
when  we  stop  building  any  other  kind  of 
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weapon.  But  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  Secretary  of  Defense  have 
gone  along  with  the  ending  of  pending 
by  this  Oovemment  for  the  construction 
of  long-range  supersonic  bombers.  They 
recognized  the  bombers  are  obsolete. 

It  Is  true  that  w«  are  buying  thousands 
of  planes,  but  they  are  smaller  planes. 
They  are  fighter  planes.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  planes  produced 
by  the  aircraft  Industry  in  this  country 
are  produced  for  the  miUtary,  and  that 
win  be  the  situation  in  the  future.  But 
how  ridiculous,  when  the  military  has 
said  that  they  will  not  use  and  do  not 
want  a  supersonic  bomber,  for  us  to  come 
along  and  say,  "Yes,  but  whether  the 
commercial  people  feel  that  the  planes 
will  be  economically  feasible  or  not.  we 
feel  we  should  appropriate  $750  million 
to  produce  them,  not  because  we  think 
they  will  probably  need  it  particularly, 
but  because  we  want  to  keep  the  airplane 
industry  alive." 

Mr.  President.  I  submit  that  Is  not  an 
efDftlent  way  to  operate  the  military.  We 
have  a  $52  billion  budget  for  defense  in 
this  country;  and  for  us,  in  addition  to 
that  amount,  to  provide  the  kind  of  sub- 
sidy to  private  industry  which  is  pro- 
posed, when  It  is  agreed  that  it  would  be 
of  no  direct  milltai7  value,  seems  to  me 
not  to  add  up. 

I  conclude  by  agreeing  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  (Mr. 
MoNitoinrr),  who  has  said  that  if  we  are 
going  to  kin  the  $760  miUkm  program, 
the  time  to  kin  It  is  now,  today,  in  the 
next  few  minutes,  as  we  vote  on  the 
amendment. 
I  srield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
Mr.  MOPfRONEY.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  me 
1  minute?  1 1 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  In  answer  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  I 
should  like  to  say  that  we  have  spent 
$5  billion  for  boosters  for  spacecraft. 
We  win  have  spent  approximately  $6 
biUlon  when  we  get  through  with  the 
program  for  the  capsule.  As  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  has 
said,  it  is  highly  important  that  we 
support  both  programs  so  that  we  might 
malntidn  leadership  in  aviation  and  keep 
our  free  enterprise  system  from  sinren- 
dering  to  a  socialized  and  nationalized 
industry,  such  as  those  which  are  bring- 
ing out  that  type  of  plane. 

If  we  wish  to  tell  the  world  that  our 
modern  Industry  cannot  keep  up  in  the 
20th  century  unless  we  socialize,  we  shan 
do  a  great  deal  to  make  that  Impression 
worldwide  by  saying  that  we  cannot 
afford  to  assist  private  industry  to  do 
the  job.  t 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  yield. 
.Mr.  ALLOTT.  So  that  there  may  be 
no  mistake,  the  amendment  about  which 
we  are  speaking  does  not  involve  $750 
miUion.  but  an  appropriation  of  $60 
miUion. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  And  the  amount 
will  not  be  spent  unless  industry  meets 
the  terms  that  the  President  has  laid 
down.  Otherwise,  a  report  must  bejjiade 
to  the  Apifropriations  Committee. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AU  time 
having  been  yielded  back,  the  question 
is  on  agreeirig  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin.  On  that  ques- 
tion the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  caUed  the  rolL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  LMr.  ANDeat- 
soH],  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
ChxjxchI,  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
I  Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatden],  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  HtT.f. > ,  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  LokgI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI.  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
TYHxl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morss],  and  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  are  absent  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  absent 
due  to  death  in  family. 

I  also  £innounce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Enclx]  is  absent  l}ecause 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDDl,  the  Senator  from  California 
(Mr.  Enclk],  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart],  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkb],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hatden  1.  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Hiu.] .  the  Senator  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  TMr.  Long],  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  TMr.  McGes]  would 
each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
(Mr.  Morse]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
froai  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIhtyrb]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHMi.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gk)LD water! 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  fam- 
fly.  / 

The  Senatlors  frwn  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Maler]  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton! 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  results  was  announced — yeas  6, 
nays  72,  as  follows : 
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YEAS — 6 


Douglas 
Fulbrl«ht 


Aiken 
Allott 
Bartlett 
Bayh 


BoUasd  Roberuon 

Proxxnlre  Toung,  Ohio 

NATS— 72 


Cumon 

Johnston 

Pvtt 

Carlson 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Prouty 

Case 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

CUrk 

Keating 

RlNooff 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Buasell 

Cotton 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Dirksen 

McCarthy 

Smathars 

Domlnlck 

McClellan 

Smith 

Eastland 

McGovern 

Sparkznan 

Edmondson 

McNamara 

Stennis 

BUender 

Mechem 

Symington 

Brvln 

MetcaU 

Talmadge 

Fong 

Monroney 

Thurmond 

Gore 

Moss 

Tomer 

Qruenlng 

Mundt 

Walters 

Humpnrejr 

Maskle 

Wmiama,N.J. 
wnUams.Del. 

Inouye 

Neuberger 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Tar  borough 

Javlts 

Pearson 

Toong,  K.  Dak 
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Anderson 

Hlckenlooper 

Mclntyre 

Church 

Hill 

MiUer 

Dodd 

Hniska 

Morse 

Engle 

Kennedy 

Morton 

Ooldwater 

Lausche 

NeiaoD 

Hart 

Long.  Mo. 

Simpson 

Hartke 

Long,  La. 

Hayden 

McOce 

BeaU 
Bennett 
Bible 
Hoggs 


Brewster 
Burdlok 
BynLV*. 
Byrd,  W.  Va. 


So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  waa 
rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSCH*.  MT.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  tabk  waa 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  tlie 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  PulerightI 
graciously  consented  to  the  Senate's  pro- 
ceeding after  2  o'clock,  despite  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement,  in  order  to 
complete  debate  and  action  on  the  ix-«- 
vious  amendment.  He  la  present  now. 
I  ask  if  his  amendment  is  the  pendbis 
business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  tiie  nxaaaaA- 
ment  submitted  by  the  Senator  trom 
Arkansas  (amendment  No.  335). 

Mr.  FULBRIGST.  Mr.  Presidez^  Z 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  naya 

Tlie  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAQNU90N.  MT.  PrestdcDt. 
under  the  agreemmt,  the  Senator  froaa 
Aricansas  has  2  hours,  axtd  the  opponent* 
have  1  hour.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tluit  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator fran  Arkansas  will  agree  with  me 
that  it  is  entirely  possible  the  debate  on 
his  amendment  may  not  require  3  houra^ 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Thai  is  quite 
possible. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Senators  shoukt 
know  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  They  should  not 
rely  on  a  vote  coming  in  3  hours.  It 
may  come  before  that. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  will  be  a 
quorum  call  before  the  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield,  there  are  several  com- 
mittees meeting  on  various  urgent  mat- 
ters. I  think  it  would  clarify  the  situa- 
tion if  we  could  get  some  idea  as  to  how 
long  consideration  of  the  amendment 
will  require.  WiU  it  take  about  2  hours- 
to  have  the  debate  on  the  amendment  on 
both  sides? 

Mr.  FUUBRIOHT.  My  best  guess  i& 
about  2  hours.    It  is  only  a  guess. 

I  yield  15  minutes  to  the.Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  because  he  has  a  com- 
mittee meeting  to  attend. 
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The  PRESroiKO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  rise  In 
pupport  of  the  Pulbright  amendment. 
The  issue  before  the  Senate  was  clearly 
posed  yesterday  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  I  Mr.  Pm-BiicHTl  when  he  said. 
"The  richest  nation  In  the  world  none- 
theless has  limited  resources."  We  are 
that  naUon.  We  must,  therefore,  select 
priorities  among  the  thoroughly  worth- 
while proposals  which  are  pressing  upon 
the  Congress  for  authorization  and  ap- 
propriation. 

As  the  distlngxiished  coliunnlst.  James 
B.  Reston.  said  the  other  day  with  re- 
gard to  our  space  program: 

The  question  U  which  comes  first— the 
moon  or  the  slums,  the  unexplored  or  the  un- 
employed, security  or  solvency? 
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I  hope  the  Senate  will  keep  its  eye 
on  this  question  of  priorities,  because 
I  do  not  think  there  Is  a  Senator  in  this 
Chamber  who  Is  not  interested  in  ex- 
ploring the  mysteries  of  outer  space. 
Certainly  I  am.  It  Is  an  exciting  ad- 
venture. It  is  not  only  In  our  naUonal 
Interest,  but  in  the  international  interest 
of  all  mankind.  The  only  problem  is. 
How  much,  how  soon,  and  at  what  cost 
to  other  programs? 

Mr.  President,  since  the  tax  bill  came 
over  from  the  House — and  indeed  even 
before— there  has  been  a  wave  of  what  I 
would  call  almost  reckless  economy 
sweeping  the  Congress.  There  seems 
to  be  a  feeling  that  because  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  cut  program  will  likely,  in  due 
course,  pass,  we  must  cut  the  heart  out 
of  all  other  programs  before  the  Con- 
gress except  those  two  sacred  cows,  de- 
fense and  space. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  many  Senators 
will  enthuslasUcally  be  voting  for  this 
program.     I  myself  shall  support  It  if 
the  Pulbright  amendment  Is  defeated— 
with  some  reluctance,  but  I  shall  sup- 
port it.    I  shall  support  it  enthusiastical- 
ly    If    the    Pulbright    amendment    Is 
adopted.     The  same  Senators  who  al- 
most voted  like  sheep  in  2  hours  for  a 
$47  billion  defense  act— and  I  did.  too; 
I  have  no  doubt  it  was  needed — will  be 
saying.  In  a  UtUe  while,  as  they  already 
have  said  by  their  votes  and  speeches 
on  the  floor.   "We  cannot  expand   the 
program  for  retraining  the  unemployed. 
It  is  too  expensive.    We  must  get  a  man 
on  the  moon  ahead  of  the  Russians.    We 
cannot  approve  the  extension  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  Act  and 
give  it  a  new  authorization  for  appro- 
priations.    We  cannot   afford  to  bring 
new  industry  into  areas  of  chronic  and 
persistent  unemployment.    We  must  get 
a  man  on  the  moon." 

In  the  other  body,  it  is  said  we  cannot 
have  a  youth  employment  opportunities 
bill  because  It  costs  too  much  money. 
The  Senate  is  spendthrift,  they  say  in 
the  other  body,  so  the  House  will  keep 
the  Ud  on  expenditures,  because  "we 
must  get  a  man  on  the  moon." 

The  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram— which  I  am  glad  to  say  was 
adopted  in  the  previous  Congress — will 
come  to  a  halt  because,  it  is  said  in  the 
other  body,  we  cannot  afford  it;  we 
"mxist  get  a  man  on  the  moon." 


It  is  said  in  the  other  body  that  we 
cannot  spend  money  on  mass  transit 
problems,  because  we  have  to  "get  a 
man  on  the  moon." 

Mr.  President.  It  Is  said  that  we  can- 
not spend  money,  even  as  provided  in 
the  bill,  to  continue  the  graduate  educa- 
tion of  scientists,  physicists,  and  engi- 
nevs  who  are  badly  needed  for  the  space 
program,  because  it  Is  said  that  expendi- 
tures for  education  are  not  "fiscally 
responsible." 

There  has  been  some  question  as  to 
how   much   the   man-to-the-moon   ad- 
ventxire  Is  going  to  cost.    Eloquent  and 
able  Senators  have  decried  the  position 
taken  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  and 
me  in  giving  less  emphasis  to  the  man 
on  the  moon.    They  say  this  is  only  a 
minor  part  of  the  space  program.    Per- 
haps It  is.    But  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, on  August  8  of  this  year,  when  I  was 
objecting  to  the  authorization  bill  for 
the  space  program,  and  I  suggested  that 
perhaps  $1  bilUon  of  the  authorization 
would  be  utilized  to  put  a  man  on  the 
moon,  I  was  corrected  by  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauschbI  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington  1 .  who 
said,  "Oh,  no;  the  figure  is  $2.5  billion 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon." 

I  agree  that  those  of  us  who  are  sup- 
porting the  Senator  from  Arkansas  are 
perhaps  mildly  over  dramatizing  the  lu- 
dicrous side   of   this  sterUe   adventure, 
this  high  school  cross-country  race,  this 
phobia  of  competition  as  opposed  to  co- 
operation.   We  are  doing  it  for  good  and 
sound  reasons.    We  are  doing  it  because 
what  we  get  out  of  getting  a  man  on  the 
moon  is  as  nothing  compared  with  what 
we  can  get  out  of  giving  the  unemployed 
skills  so  they  may  find  Jobs,  out  of  what 
we  can  get  by  enhancing  the  educational 
opportunities  of  our  American  youth,  and 
what  we  can  do  for  our  future  by  re- 
building our  ciUes.    These  are  the  real 
challenges  before  America.    These  are 
the  areas  laying  most  sensible  claim  to 
our  scarce  financial  resources. 

In  this  overdramatization  we  are 
reaching  for  a  basic  truth.  And  that 
basic  truth  is  what  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  Pulbright)  has  been  saying 
all  along:  It  is  a  question  of  priority. 

Twenty  million  Americans  are  on  the 
brink  of  poverty,  but  we  cannot  do  much 
about  that,  it  appears,  because  all  this 
money  goes  for  space  and  defense. 

I  do  not  begrudge  this  money.  I  voted 
for  it.  but  I  do  think  it  is  too  much  and 
too  soon.  As  the  speech  of  the  able  Sec- 
retary of  Defense.  Mr.  McNamara.  made 
a  day  or  two  ago  indicates,  our  defense 
expenditures  are  tending  to  level  off.  We 
should  be  stretching  out  our  space  ex- 
penditures, and  we  should  be  putting 
more  of  our  not  unlimited  resources  Into 
programs  of  domestic  well-being,  which, 
in  my  Judgment,  have  a  considerably 
higher  priority. 

I  have  introduced— and  it  has  been 
referred  to  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee— a  bill  to  be  known  as  the 
Community  Development  Act  of  1963, 
which  would  involve  an  expenditure  of 
$3.1  billion  over  a  4-year  period  to  rebuild 
our  cities,  to  rehouse  our  lower  Income 
families,  and  to  move  forward  with  sound 
urban  redevelopment. 


Yet  when  that  bill  comes  to  the  fioor 
there  will  be  Senators,  voting  today  for 
the  pending  program,  who  will  say.  "We 
cannot  afford  It.    Most  of  our  resources 
have  been  put  into  a  matter  which  we 
consider  of  far  higher  priority."    That 
matter  will  be  the  man  on  the  moon. 
But  the  priority  is  not  higher;  it  is  lower. 
Therefore.  I  urge  that  we  keep  our 
sense  of  perspective.     I  urge  again  that 
careful      thought     be      given      several 
speeches  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  has  said  time  and  time  again 
that  outer  space  should  be  developed  in- 
ternationally;   that    no    nation    should 
attempt  to  get  a  priority;  and  that  we 
should  make  this  great  effort  a  matter  of 
international  cooperation. 

Why  do  we  not,  in  our  space  program, 
get  the  help  of  nations  in  Western  Eu- 
rope which  we  have  been  helping  back 
to  prosperity  ?  Where  is  West  Germany 's 
contribution  to  the  space  effort?  Where 
is  the  French  contribution?  Where  is 
the  British  contribution?  Where  Is  the 
contribution  of  the  Lowlands?  Where 
is  the  contribution  of  the  richest  little 
nation  in  Europe,  Switzerland?  Why 
should  we  carry  the  whole  load? 

I  go  further  and  ask.  Why  are  we  not 
making  an  earnest  effort,  as  the  Presi- 
dent suggests— and  I  know  he  will  want 
to  do  so — to  bring  the  Russians  into  the 
program,  so  that  dollar  for  dollar.  So- 
viet money  will  be  put  up  for  this  space 
project,  and  the  dollars  we  save  can  be 
put  into  domestic  programs? 

No  matter  how  we  slice  it.  I  suggest 
that  behind  the  entire  space  effort  is  the 
immature  concept  that  we  have  to  get 
there  first,  ahead  of  someone  else,  so  that 
Old  Glory  will  wave  on  the  moon  before 
the  Red  Star. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  flag  of  the 
United  Nations  on  the  moon.  I  would 
like  to  see  an  international  cooperative 
effort  to  conquer  space.  In  that  case  I 
would  be  prepared  to  vote  every  dollar  of 
the  UJ3.  funds  to  pay  our  fair  share.  But 
why  should  we  carry  the  entire  load? 

I  should  like  to  make  a  few  brief  com- 
ments about  a  part  of  the  debate  yes- 
terday. I  refer  Senators  to  the  com- 
ments of  the  very  able  Senator  from 
Mississippi  I  Mr.  StennisI  yesterday, 
which  appear  at  pages  22379  and  22380 
in  the  Record,  where  he  calls  attention 
to  the  close  relationship  between  the 
space  program  and  defense.  He  points 
out  that  perhaps  we  are  not  being  en- 
tirely candid  when  we  consider  space 
expenditures  as  being  entirely  for  civilian 
and  peaceful  uses.  He  says  that  this  ef- 
fort is  essential  because  from  the  mili- 
tary point  of  view  we  must  conquer  outer 
space.  Those  are  not  his  exact  words, 
but  I  believe  they  are  a  fair  paraphrase 
of  his  thought. 

I  suggest  again,  with  all  due  deference 
to  my  good  friend  from  Mississippi, 
whose  sincerity  I  honor,  but  with  whose 
views  I  find  myself  not  in  accord,  that 
we  shoulii  look  at  this  problem  on  the 
basis  of  international  cooperation,  not 
international  competition.  We  are  not 
trying  to  conquer  outer  space  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  we  should 
not  be;  and  the  President  has  said,  time 
after  time,  that  so  far  as  he  is  con- 
cerned we  are  not. 
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I  suggest  that  the  argument  of  the 
Senator  from  MissisBlppi  against  the 
Pulbright  amendment  carries  him  to  the 
full  length  of  suggesting  that  we  should 
go  into  outer  space  as  a  part  of  our  ef- 
fort to  prepcu-e  for  war.  I  suggest  that 
that  philosophy  and  concept  is  erro- 
neous. 

With  all  due  deference  to  my  good 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi,  that 
is  the  way  I  feel  about  it 

Yesterday  there  were  commerits  made 
by  other  Senators,  including  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma,  which  I  undertook  to 
answer  in  the  Rbcokd  at  pages  22382  and 
22383.  Comments  also  were  made  by 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
SaltomstallI,  who  suggested  that  the 
space  program  is<  essential  to  insure  our 
national  security. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired, 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  I  yield  1  addi- 
tional minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.      1 1 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  what  the  Senator 
from  Ma^ssachusctts  has  said  is  really 
the  case,  then  perhaps  the  Pulbright 
amendment  is  wrong.  However.  I  sug- 
gest that  that  case  has  not  been  nuute. 
and  I  sttggest  further  that  it  cannot 
be  made. 

Mr.  President,  as  I  hasten  from  the 
fioor  to  add  my  little  bit  as  a  member  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
to  make  it  possible  to  go  forward  with 
the  wheat  deal  with  the  Russians.  I  end 
on  tbis  note.  The  Pulbright  amend- 
ment ralsea  Important  philosophical 
questlona  for  Congress,  It  should  be 
fully  debated.  I  wholeheartedly  sup- 
port U.    I  hope  tt  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  td  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 


A  CODE  OP  ETHICS  FOR  THE 
SENATE 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  Inter- 
rupt the  debate  on  the  pending  bill  only 
because  I  have  a  rather  special  point 
I  wish  to  make  with  reference  to  the  col- 
loquy that  took  place  on  the  floor  yes- 
terday, relating  to  a  code  of  ethics  for 
the  Senate  itself. 

As  I  am  the  principal  spozisor.  to- 
gethef  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  KxATurcl.  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  5  and  S.  281.  designed  to  de- 
vtiOD  a  code  of  ethics  for  the  Congress 
through  a  Joint  oommittee  and  to  pro- 
vide an  interisn  code  of  ethics,  I  wish  to 
ad<lress  myself  to  this  situation. 

I  feel  that  we  must  have  a  code  of 
ethics  for  the  Senate.  I  do  not  believe 
such  a  code  would  make  us  class  B  or 
any  other  class  of  lesser  citizens  than 
other  Americans.  On  the  contrary, 
since  we  are  riding  herd  so  closely  on  the 
executive  department  regarding  alleged 
conflicts  of  interest,  and  are  keeping 
such  a  clos<»  eye  for  any  derelictions  in 
the  Judiciary,  we  cannot  exclude  our- 
selves. 

We  in  Congress  vote  on  everything  un- 
der the  sun.  li  we  tried  to  disqualify 
ourselves  because  of  any  relationship  we 
have  to  any  of  these  matters  we  vote  on. 
we  probably  would  sit  here  mute  and 


voteless  most  at  the  time.  The  only  sub- 
stitute is  full  disclosure. 

Therefore.  I  should  like  to  Join  with 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Cme].  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  CMrs.  NnTBEROBRl  and  with 
my  colleague  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KxATiNol  in  the  plea  to  Congress  for  ac- 
tion on  this  proposed  legislation. 

My  bill,  for  example,  is  based  on  my 
experience  as  attorney  general  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  where  we  actually 
put  into  effect  a  code  of  ethics  for  legis- 
lators. 

It  did  not  end  the  world.  It  did  not 
materially  embarrass  their  legislative 
work.  Every  legislator  felt  himself  to  be 
as  much  a  man  of  dignity  and  probity 
afterward,  as  he  was  before. 

I  put  that  system  Into  effect.  It  is  a 
relatively  simple  system.  It  calls  for  a 
disclosure  of  substantial  investments  or 
loans,  or  ansrthing  of  that  nature,  having 
to  do  with  a  company  regulated  by  the 
State. 

My  bill  In  Congress  relates  to  any  en- 
terprise regulated  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  requires  disclosure  of  one's 
interest  in  it. 

Whether  a  Senator  disqualifies  him- 
self from  voting  or  not  is  his  business; 
but  I  believe  the  public  has  a  right  to 
know  what  he  owns  on  the  question  of 
accovmtability.  We  are  living  in  a  fish 
bowl.  We  are  public  trustees.  For  ex- 
ample, a  Senator  may  be  asked  about 
his  vote  on  a  particular  subject.  I  had 
that  problem  in  New  York  the  other  day 
regarding  a  referendum  on  offtrack 
betting.  I  could  have  said.  "My  vote  is 
secret.  I  cannot  tell  you  suiything  about 
it."  But  I  would  not  dream  of  doing 
that.  Because  of  my  position,  I  stated 
how  I  voted — I  happened  to  have  voted 
"no"  In  that  case — and  why  I  did  so. 

I  know  there  was  a  discussion  on  this 
subject  yesterday.  I  have  complete  re- 
spect for  my  colleagues,  including  the 
minority  leader,  who  so  graciously  came 
into  the  Chamber  when  he  learned  I 
would  speak  on  this  subject  I  have  the 
greatest  respect  for  differing  points  of 
view.  Discussion  can  only  be  helpful, 
because  it  win  concentrate  public  at- 
tention upon  this  situation. 

Many  of  ua  worry  because  of  a  seem- 
ing diminution  of  public  respect  for  Con- 
gress, which  may  be  attributable  to  the 
fact  that  the  session  has  continued  so 
long  and  we  have  not  done  much.  In  my 
opinion,  the  reason  is  a  failure  of  gov- 
ernance on  the  p«krt  of  the  President  and 
the  majority  party.  Nonetheless,  the  re- 
spect for  Congress  as  a  whole  has  de- 
clined somewhat. 

We  can  do  much  to  fortify  the  respect 
people  have  for  us  if  we  do  not  try  to 
write  a  special  deal  for  ourselves.  We 
must  class  ourselves  with  the  very  peo- 
ple whom  we  are,  in  a  sense,  supervising. 
In  accordance  with  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act,  we  have  legislative 
oversight  over  all  Qovenunent  depart- 
ments. If  we  set  standards  of  ethics  for 
them,  then  we  have  a  duty  to  set  a 
standard  of  ethics  t<yr  ourselves.  I  do 
not  consider  that  to  be  the  remotest  dim- 
inution of  our  dignity,  any  more  than 
Judges  who  impose  upon  themselves  can- 
ons of  ethics  suffer  any  diminution  of 


their  dignity  when  they  pass  upon  the 
affairs  of  other  people;  or  corporate  di- 
rectors, who  must  report  their  transac- 
ticMis  to  the  Securities  and  Exchange 
Commission  or  other  trustees. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  soon  on  the 
proposed  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  as 
part  of  my  remarks  editorials  from  Life 
magazine  and  from  the  New  York  Times 
coi  this  subject: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)   Times, 

Nov.  20,  1963] 

Cappimo  tbx  Tjocbsuum 

More  than  the  good  name  of  the  Senate  ta 
Involved  in  the  machinations  of  Senate  Aid 
Robert  Baker;  at  stake  is  public  confldenc* 
In  all  who  pass  and  execute  the  laws  in 
Washington.  That  Is  why  Senator  Casz,  of 
New  Jersey,  has  urged  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  to  let  the  Investi- 
gation be  a  real  one  no  matter  where  it  leads. 
His  warning  mnst  be  heeded  in  the  Congress. 

Pederal  legislators  do  have  ethical  ground 
rules  to  guide  them  on  certain  activities. 
They  may  not  receive  outside  compensation 
for  rendering  services  before  a  Government 
agency;  nor  may  they  negotiate  contracts 
with  the  Government,  accept  payments  or 
gifts  for  rendering  any  services,  practice  law 
before  the  Court  of  Clal^pa,  or  conspire  to 
defraud  the  Government.'  These,  of  course, 
cover  only  the  most  obvious  and  flagrant 
abuses. 

But  there  Is  a  gray  area  whare  conflict  of 
Interest  does  arise,  as,  for  exanaple,  whare  a 
pre- Washington  legal  or  buslneas  connection 
continues  and  legislation  conies  up  wkich 
may  profit  a  Congp-essoian  or  bis  family. 
Here  private  and  public  interest  collid£.  and 
scrupulous  behavior  is  essential,  thoogh  it  ia 
not  always  observed. 

A  Joint  committee  on  ethics  has.  baen  pro- 
posed, which  would  call  for  fuller  dUclosvu'* 
by  members  of  Congress  of  their  outsidtt 
dealings.  A  number  of  other  specific  rec- 
ommendations have  been  made  to  est&blisb 
watchdog  committees  in  Congress  to  Investi- 
gate charges  of  conflict  of  Interest  and  rule 
on  them.  Surely  a  code  of  ethics  is  caJIsA 
for  to  deflAe  offLcial  propriety.  Unfortu- 
nately, it  is  obviously  needed — as  has  beesi 
proved  once  again  by  the  recent  affair  In- 
volving Representative  Bruirs  of  Wisconsin. 

There  cannot  be  two  code* — a  tough  oae 
for  executive  wheelers  and  a  lax  one  for  leg- 
islative dealers.  The  Senate  Pema&nenti 
Subcommittee  on  Investigations  has  uncov- 
ered facts  which  have  led  to  realgnationa 
outside  of  Congress;  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee shoxild  show  equal  vigor  ia  self- 
examlnatlon.  The  "pressure  of  opportunity" 
(to  \ise  President  Kennedy's  felicitous 
phrase)  exists  in  and  out  of  Coixgresa;  it 
must  be  capped  wherever  found. 

[From  Life  magagine,  Nov.  17,  106SJ 
OoNOBxaB  Sbouu)  Pqlicc  lTsa,r 
"I  believe  that  my  retainer  has  not  been 
renewed  or  refreshed  as  usual.  If  It  be  wished 
that  my  relation  to  the  Bank  should  be  con- 
tinued, It  may  be  well  to  send  me  the  usual 
retainers."  Thxis  wrote  none  other  than 
Senator  Danxkl  Webstsb  to  the  Bank  of  the 
United  States  in  1833.  The  messy  stat*  of 
governmental  ethics  tt  (tonotes  was  somewhat 
Improved  in  the  early  1850's.  But  to  Judge 
today  from  the  tangled  trail  of  Senate  Demo- 
cratic Majority  Secretary  Bobby  Baker  the 
UJ3.  Congress  seems  overdue  for  another 
cleanup.  Congress  rigorously  polices  the 
conflict-of-interest  rules  that  govern  such 
appointed  ofltclals  of  the  executive  branch  aa 
the  New  Frontier's  Indiscreet  ex-Navy  Secre- 
tary Fred  Korth.  But  the  Congressmen's  own 
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private  law  practices,  buslneaa  connectlona 
and  inveetmenta.  their  personal  lives,  wre 
their  own  affair  subject  only  to  review  by 
their  constltuenU  at  reelection  time.  "I 
fear  that  It  has  a  dbrrodlng  effect."  Oregon's 
late  Senator  Richard  Neuberger  once  wrote, 
"when  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet 
can  be  ordered  to  Jettison  hU  corporate  port- 
folio by  Senators  who  may  themselves  be 
dabbling  In  oil.  cotton  futures,  television, 
hotel  chains  or  uranium." 

Corrosive  It  Is  Indeed — and  one  of  the  most 
profound  problems  of  modem  democracy. 
Just  how  should  a  parliamentary  body  police 
iU  own  unwritten  honor  system  that  Is  or 
ought  to  be  binding  on  the  membership? 
The  British  precedent  Is  harsh.  Cabinet  min- 
isters are  expected  to  divest  themselves 
wholly  of  business  commitments  on  taking 
office.  MJ».'8  who  wish  to  speak  or  vote  on 
any  matter  In  which  they  have  a  financial 
Interest  must  first,  so  goes  the  phrase,  "de- 
clare Interest."  Ethical  conduct  of  office  can 
be  enforced  most  sharply  by  the  Tribunal— 
an  independent,  "quasi -legal."  Judicial  In- 
quiry set  up  by  motion  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  While  not  a  court  of  law.  the 
Tribunal  has  the  high  court  Judge's  power 
to  compel  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses under  oath.  It  can  require  men  who 
have  been  mere  bystanders  to  expose  their 
private  lives  and  conversations  more  or  less 
like  prisoners  in  the  dock. 

In   the  United   States,   parliamentary  re- 
formors  also  proceed   along  the  alternative 
courses    of    divestment    and  or    disclosure. 
The  second  U  more  promising.     In  the  cur- 
rent session  of  Congress,  as  in  the  previous 
three.  New  Jersey  Republican  Senator  Clif- 
FOBD   Casx  has   introduced    leglsUtion   that 
would   require   Congressmen   and    executive 
department  officials  alike  to  disclose  their  net 
worth.     Specifically,  Cask  wants  Congressmen 
to  report  each  year  all  sources  of  income,  in- 
cluding gifts  of  1100  or  more,  also  to  report 
all    trades    of    securities,    commodities    and 
real  property— these  last  to  be  filed  with  the 
Comptroller  General  as  part  of  the  public 
rec<»tl.    Cask  and  his  cosponsors  would  even 
Insist  that  any  Congressman  who  does  his 
duty  for  his  constituents  by  intervening  be- 
fcwe  regulatory    agencies,    tax   commissions, 
etc.,   do  so   only   in   public   and   that   their 
letters  or  statements  also  become  part  of  the 

record.  ^   ^  ^ 

Would  all  this  frighten  able  but  nonaB- 

fluent  men  away  from  the  Congress  much  as 

from    the    executive    branch?     Not    so.    say 

the  reformers,  and  especially  If  Congressmen 

get  the  pay   raise   from  $22,600   to   »32.600 

they  have  been  awaiting  for  almost  10  years. 

Wrote     HamUton     In     "The     Federalist": 

"The  aim  of  every  political  consideration  la. 

or  ought  to  be,  first  to  obtain  for  rulers  men 

who  possess   most  wisdom   to  discern,   and 

most  virtue  to  pursue  the  common  good  of 

society;   and  In  the  next  place  to  take  the 

most  effectual  precaution  for  keeping  them 

,  virtuous." 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  such  con- 
gressional reform  as  Clutord  Case's  cannot 
be  enacted  and  ought  therefore  to  be  aban- 
doned— or  that  there  is  no  real  way  to  leg- 
islate the  private  standards  of  a  public 
servant,  so  why  bother.  They  are  flouting 
"the  most  effectual  precaution"  advocated  by 
HamUton  as  a  must  for  democracy.  They 
are  opting.  In  effect,  for  the  doctrine  of 
South  Dakota's  Senator  ^ai.  E.  Mundt.  who 
once  remarked  good  humoredly  and  unfor- 
gettably, "You  cant  make  a  Senator  do  any- 
thing."   

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS. 1964 
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Mr.   President,  I 
the    distinguished 


The  Senate  resvimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8747)  making  appropri- 
ations for  sundry  independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 


tions, agencies,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other 
purix>ses. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT. 
yield  5  minutes  to 
junior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.    McGOVERN.     Mr.    President.   I 
commend  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Arkansas  for  the  leadership  he  has  taken 
on  the  subject  before  the  Senate.    I  am 
pleased  and  proud  to  be  a  cosponsor  of 
the  amendment.    I  first  came  to  imder- 
stand    the    Senator's    position    several 
months  ago,  when  I  read  a  series  of  lec- 
tures he  deUvered  at  Tufts  CoUege  be- 
fore the  Fletcher  School  of  Law  and  Di- 
plomacy, in  which  he  outUned  brilliant- 
ly the  reasons  for  the  amendment  he  is 
offering    today.      Those    lectures    have 
since  been  published  in  book  form,  in  a 
volume  that  I  hope  every  Member  of 
Congress  will  read.     In  it.  the  Senator 
deals  not  only  with  the  space  problem, 
but  with  the  whole  range  of  American 
values  In  the  1960's.  as  well. 

I  believe  it  is  that  larger  problem  that 
we  are  discussing  today— the  question  of 
what  constitutes  national  strength.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  not  advocat- 
ing a  poUcy  of  weakening  our  country; 
he  is  advocating  a  course  of  action  which 
will  strengthen  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  will  make  thjs  country  a  bet- 
ter place  In  which  to  live,  a  stronger 
country,  one  that  is  more  capable  of 
meeting    its    responsibility    In    today's 

world. 

We  have  fallen  into  a  pattern  in  our 
country  in  which  we  are  too  prone  to 
measure  national  defense   in  terms  of 
mlUtery  spending  alone.    We  talk  about 
the  defense  budget,  which  Is  perfectly 
proper;  but  defense  is  measured  by  many 
more  indexes  than  the  amount  of  money 
spent  on  armaments,  or  even  spent  on 
the  space  program.    There  is  a  notion  in 
some  quarters  that  the  reason  for  heavy 
Government  spending  is  that  there  has 
been  a  sharp  increase  over  the  years  in 
the  amount  of  funds  devoted  to  welfare 
purposes— such  programs  as  education 
and  health— whereas,  the  fact  is  that  in 
recent  years  we  have  been  spending  a 
smaller  and  smaUer  proportion  of  our 
Federal  budget  for  those  purposes,  and 
a  larger  and  larger  percentage  for  such 
programs  as  those  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, space  science,  and  atomic  energy. 

If  we  examine  the  Federal  budget  for 
this  year,  it  becomes  clear  that  we  are 
allocating  directly  to  the  armed  services 
about  50  percent  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget.    Once  we  turn  the  Federal  dollar 
over  and  look  at  the  other  side,  we  find 
that  another  78  percent  of  the  Federal 
budget  is  allocated  to  programs  related 
to  national  defense,  programs  such  as 
space  science:    veterans'  benefits,  with 
which  none  of  us  quarrels;  and  interest 
on  the  Federal  debt,  which  Is  almost  en- 
tirely a  war  debt.     So  it  is  perfectly  cor- 
rect to  say  that  about  28  percent  of  the 
entire  Federal  budget  is  devoted  to  pay- 
ing for  the  cost  of  past  wars  or  preparing 
for  a  possible  future  conflict. 

When  we  look  at  the  items  in  the  Fed- 
eral budget  that  could  bear  a  welfare 
label,  even  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the 
term— everything  we  are  doing  in  the 
field  of  education,  in  the  field  of  health. 


in  the  field  of  aid  to  the  blind,  medical 
research — all  those  programs  combined 
take  only  7  cents  of  the  Federal  dollar. 
Twenty-flve  years  ago  we  were  spending 
several  times  that  much.  My  recollec- 
tion is  that  more  than  one-third  of  the 
Federal  budget  in  1940  was  allocated  to 
welfare  programs  for  which  we  now  des- 
ignate approximately  7  percent  of  the 
budget. 

Big  government  itself  is  associated  not 
with  the  growth  of  welfare  programs, 
but  with  the  growth  of  what  could  be 
called  warfare  programs.  The  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClarkI, 
who  has  left  the  Chamber,  recalled  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  a  few  weeks  ago  the 
Senate  approved  a  $47  billion  defense 
budget  in  about  2  hours. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  the  Sen- 
ator 3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor.    At  the  time  that  appropriation  was 
being  considered,  some  of  us  made  an 
effort  to  bring  about  a  modest  reduction 
m  the  appropriation.    It  was  unfortu- 
nate that  the  Uming  necessarily  had  to 
be  on  the  same  day  that  the  Senate  dealt 
with    the    ratification   of    the   test-ban 
treaty.    Within    a   matter   of   minutes 
after  the  Senate  had  approved  the  test- 
ban  treaty,  it  turned  T»  the  considera- 
tion of  the  defense  appropriation.    In 
that  climate  of  opinion,  many  Senators 
were  fearful  of  voting  for  reductions  in 
the  defense  budget,  believing  that  they 
might  be  accused  of  giving  in  to  the  so- 
called  euphoria  in  the  wake  of  the  ap- 
proval of  the  test-ban  treaty.    But  I  am 
convinced   that   a   growing   number   of 
Senators  and  Representatives  are  con- 
cerned about  the  approval  of  a  far  larger 
defense  budget. 

I  hope  we  may  anticipate  next  year— 
and  I  fully  believe  that  we  may— a  much 
longer  and  more  intensive  examination 
of  military  appropriations  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.     I  am  proud  to  be  one  of 
two  Senators  who  voted  for  a  10-percent 
reduction  in  the  programs  for  procure- 
ment and  research  and  development  in 
the    defense    budget,    not    because    we 
thought  that  that  would  weaken  the  de- 
fense budget,  but  because  we  thought 
that  the  way  to  strengthen  the  United 
States  was  by  reducing  our  investment  in 
surplus  equipment  that  is  not  needed, 
and  by  preventing  the  allocation  of  so 
much   of   our   scientific   and   industrial 
resources   to   military    purposes.     This 
is  the  basic  reason  why  I  support  the 
amendment   proposed    by    the   Senator 
from  Arkansas,  who  Is  suggesting  exactly 
the  same  approach  to  the  space  budget 
that  I  proposed  in  connection  with  the 
defense   budget— namely,    a    10-percent 
cut    in    the    funds.    The    amendment 
would  not   in   any   way   curtail   proper 
operation  of  the  space  program,  but  it 
will  help  put  it  into  better  perspective. 
It  would  free  scarce  resources  and  also 
manpower  which  is  urgentiy  needed  for 

other  purposes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  expired. 
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Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  for 
yielding  this  time  to  me. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent  

Mr.  FUUBRIGHT.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen*- 
ator  from  Arkansas  for  yielding  this 
time  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  express  my 
sympathy  and  association  with  the  re- 
maiiu  of  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota, who  has  pointed  out  that  too  many 
of  our  domestic  programs  are  bound  to 
be  curtailed  if  we  invest  so  much  money 
in  the  race  to  the  moon. 

It  is  often  asked.  "Why  not  do  both?" 
But.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  dealing  with  multiblllion-dollar  pro- 
grams, it  is  wise  to  consider  their  rela- 
tive importance  and  to  arrive  at  a  cor- 
rect understanding  of  the  priorities 
involved. 

THX     UOON     IN     rOCXTS 

In  that  connection,  let  us  consider 
education.  Is  It  more  important  to 
place  a  man  on  the  moon  by  1970.  rather 
than  1980  or  1990,  or  to  engage  our 
energies  in  the  pursuit  of  an  educa- 
tional system  adequate  to  the  demands 
of  the  mid-20th  century?  Is  a  base  on 
the  moon  a  more  critical  need  than  ade- 
quate housing  for  the  earthlxjund? 
Does  the  accelerated  procurement  of  a 
$150  million  rocket  booster  outrank  the 
expsmsion,  at  a  comparable  cost,  of  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  to 
vocational  education? 

Who  is  not  Intrigued  by  the  prospect 
of  landing  a  man  on  the  moon?  It  is  a 
romantic  goal.  We  have  conquered 
many  new  frontiers,  such  as  was  done 
when  Lewis  and  Clark  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  Oregon  country.  Now  we 
are  looking  for  new  fields  to  conquer. 
An  accelerated  program  to  land  a  man 
on  the  moon  is  an  appropriate  goal  for 
a  nation  which  has  fulfilled  the  material 
needs  of  its  citizens.  But  we  are  not  yet 
that  civilization. 

Last  month  the  voters  of  Oregon  re- 
jected an  increase  in  their  State  income 
tax.  Because  of  this,  the  State  of  Ore- 
gon is  now  forced  to  shortchange  the 
students  in  its  schools,  the  needy  on  its 
welfare  roles,  the  unfortunate  inhabit- 
ants of  its  State  institutions.  These  are 
tragic  lapses.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  jrielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
2  additional  minutes. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  President,  who  can  turn  to  the 
citizens  of  his  State  and  say,  "You  can- 
not afford  to  serve  the  needy,  but  I 
have  Just  endorsed  your  participation  in 
a  great  romantic — and  extravagant — 
adventure." 


The  Senator  from.  Arkansas  has  pre- 
pared his  case /well.  He  cites  our  prin- 
cipal military  leaders  in  support  of  his 
claim  that  the  moon  project  has  no  di- 
rect bearing  on  our  military  security.  He 
argues  with  taut  logic  that  the  incre- 
ment to  our  international  prestige  from 
a  successful  moonshot  would  be  of  rela- 
tively minimal  benefit.  And  he  dis- 
patches with  deserved  scorn  the  argu- 
ment that  a  successful  moonshot  Is  es- 
sential to  preserve  the  damage  caused  to 
our  collective  psyches  by  the  launching 
of  Sputnik  in  1958. 

In  short.  Mr.  President,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  made  his  point.  I 
am  honored  to  be  a  cosponsor  of  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  GRUENING.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  6  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grxtening]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
6  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  Fulbright  amend- 
ment. It  would  cut  $519  million  from 
the  $5,700  million  proposal  for  the  Space 
Administration.  I  would  find  it  difficult 
not  to  agree  with  the  cogent,  logical,  and 
persuasive  arguments  presented  for  this 
10-percent  cut  in  the  large  space  pro- 
gram appropriations.  No  Senator  mini- 
mizes the  importance  of  the  space  pro- 
gram, but  there  must  be  some  limit  upon 
the  expenditures  made  at  a  time  when 
other  domestic  needs  which  I  consider 
far  more  pressing  are  neglected  on  the 
ground  that  the  Nation  caimot  afford 
them. 

I  am  far  more  concerned  with  the  5 
million  American  unemployed  than  I  am 
with  getting  one.  two.  or  three  men  on 
the  moon  at  the  earliest  possible  date. 
To  me,  the  imemplojonent  of  5  percent 
of  our  working  force  poses  a  far  greater 
challenge  than  a  race  with  the  Russians 
to  see  which  nation  will  first  place  a 
man  on  the  moon. 

Right  now,  a  program  of  major  im- 
portance to  the  national  economy — ^the 
public  works  program — has  nm  dry  of 
funds.  Many  admirable  projects  have 
been  processed  and  are  ready  to  go  but 
cannot  go  into  effect  because  the  money 
has  run  out.  This  public  works  program, 
for  which  $800  million  has  been  appro- 
priated, has  done  great  things,  within 
its  fiscal  limitations,  to  begin  needed 
projects  and  to  put  our  unemployed  back 
to  work.  But  the  sum  authorized  and 
appropriated  for  that  purpose  was  far 
from  adequate.  It  should  have  been 
many  times  larger.  I  have  p>ending  an 
amendment  to  increase  the  authorization 
to  $2,500  million  for  public  works  on  the 
planet  on  which  we  live,  so  as  to  take 
care  of  the  needs  of  the  people  on  this 
populated  orb,  rather  than  to  propel  one, 
two,  or  three  men  to  our  unpopulated 
satellite. 

The  amount  which  would  remain  after 
the  adoption  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas,  which  would 
reduce  the  pending  NASA  authorization, 
would  be  twice  what  has  been  requested 
and  what  is  needed  in  order  properly  to 
restore    the    accelerated    public    works 


program.  I  repeat  my  conviction  that 
no  more  Important  undertaking  chal- 
lenges Congress;  no  need  is  more  press- 
ing; no  purpose  should  be  given  greater 
priority  than  that  given  to  the  program 
to  put  our  unemployed  men  and  women 
back  into  the  dignity,  self-sufflclency, 
self-respect,  and  happiness  of  gainful 
employment. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  list  many  other 
needs  on  this  terrestrial  sphere  which, 
in  my  view,  should  have  priority  over  the 
inflated  space  program,  however  desir- 
able it  may  be — and  I  do  not  minimize 
its  importance.  There  are  many  needs 
in  addition  to  the  needs  for  reemploy- 
ment, such  as  education,  health,  and 
slum  clearance,  all  of  which  are  Inti- 
mately intertwined  with  the  historic 
American  aspirations  for  a  better  and 
more  abundant  Life.  In  relation  to  our 
earthly  needs,  which  are  not  adequately 
supplied  by  current  authorizations  and 
appropriations,  the  billions  of  dollars 
sought  for  the  crash  space  program  seem 
to  me  needlessly  large. 

Nothing  that  I  can  say  can  amplify 
the  eloquent  words  spoken  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bright], whose  amendment  has  been  so 
ably  supported  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clakk],  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  McGoverwI, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neitberger]. 

I  am  proud  to  be  associated  with  them 
in  this  constructive  effort. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore I  yield  further  time,  let  me  inquire 
whether  other  Senators  wish  to  have 
time  in  which  to  speak. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Missouri  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
wish  to  have  time  yielded  to  them. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  wish  to  reserve 
part  of  the  time  imder  my  control. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  be  glad  to  proceed  at  this  time.  If 
that  is  desired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
jrield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recc«nized  for  5 
minutes.         

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first, 
I  should  like  to  say  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Arkansas  that  I  voted  with 
him  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  and  at  no 
time  did  I  support  any  of  the  cuts  he  op- 
posed. So  I  do  not  want  him  to  begin  to 
believe  that  he  is  getting  even  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  by  proposing  an 
amendment  of  this  type.  I  hope  he  is  not 
trying  to  do  that,  because  there  is  no 
Dasis  for  It. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  The  foreign  aid 
bill  is  not  in  the  same  category,  and  has 
not  the  same  relationship  to  Arkansas 
that  the  pending  bill  has  to  Florida.  The 
foreign  aid  bill  did  not  contain  anything 
for  Arkansas,  whereas  the  pending  bill 
provides  an  appropriation  of  approxi- 
mately one -quarter  of  a  billion  dollars. 
I  believe,  or  perhaps  more,  for  Florida. 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Florida 
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lor  hftTlng  that  Interest  In  the  bill.  The 
auestion  of  whether  the  amendments  ol- 
lered  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  were  or 
were  not  adopted  wa*  not  important  to 

Arkansas. ...  ,. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  am  sure  that  is 
tnie.  and  I  realize  that  It  is  Jiot  impor- 
tant to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  to 
have  t>>««^fc  much  money  spent  in  nis 
State,  or  that  having  that  much  money 
gpent  in  his  State  would  in  no  wise  affect 
his  support  of  this  cut.  ,  ^     *     m 

Mr.  SnCMmaTON.   Mr.  President,  wm 
the  Senator  from  Florida  yield? 
Mr  SMATHERS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.    STMINGTCW.     Yesterday,    the 
State  of  Misamiri  was  referred  to  in  con- 
nection with  the  moon  program.    I  state 
ior  the  scord  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
Lunar  program  contains  nothing  for  the 
State  of  Missouri.    A  manufacturer  from 
Mlasouri  tried  hard  to  get  the  Apollo  pro- 
gram, but  lost.    Therefore,  to  the  best 
qf  my  knowledge,  no  part  of  the  Lunar 
program  Is  in  MissourL 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida  lor 

fielding.  _ 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor lor  that  comment.  I  should  like  to 
get  the  record  straight  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  also  want  to  get 
It  straight.  I  am  not  trying  to  punish 
anyone  for  voting  for  or  against  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Of  that  I  can  assure  the 
Senator.  The  libel  is  going  about  that 
the  foreign  aid  bill  was  the  Fulbright 
hm.  That  was  strictly  a  libel.  It  was 
the  administration's  bilL  .  ..    *. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  understand  that 
eompletely.  and  I  supported  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  was  not  a  spe- 
cial sponsor  of  that  bill,  therefore  I  did 
not  wish  to  admit  even  the  possibility 
•r  the  thought  that  I  was  trying  to  get 
"even"  with  anyone  because  of  the  way 
they  voted  on  that  bill.    It  has  nothing 

lodowithit; 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Somewhere  I  reaa 
in  the  RicoRD  or  in  the  newspapers  thaJ; 
the  able  Senator  from  Arkansas  said. 
"They  are  starting  to  cut  the  foreign 
aid  bill  and  I  should  Uke  to  let  them 
know  V^^*-  we  can  cut  some  of  these 
ether  bills,  too."    I  did  not  hear  that. 

Mr  PDLBRIGIHT.  I  made  the  state- 
ment- "They  struggled  3  wedts  to  cut 
foreign  aid  $500  million.  Here  is  an 
opportunity  to  save  Just  as  much  money 
in  one  sinu>le  amendment."  A  more  effi- 
cient use  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  is 
Ihe  only  point  I  made. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  At  the  time  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  made  that  sUte- 
ment.  it  is  too  bad  the  Rscord  could  not 
show  the  sUtement.  "He  said  that  with 
hisusualcute.  wry  grin  on  his  face. 

Mr.     SYMnraTON.    Mr.     President, 
win  the  Senator  yield? 
^    Mr.  BIAGNUSON.    I  yield  5  minutes 

to  the  Senator  from  Mlssoiiri. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  did  not  Intend 
to  get  into  this  coUoquy  but  both  the 
Senator  frwa  Arkansas  and  the  Senator 
from  Florida  have  mentioned  this  mat- 
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ter  I  lioticed  In  the  Ricokd  this  mom 
ing— I  had  not  realized  It— that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arkansas  said 
he  pleaded  with  me  on  the  foreign  aid 
bin  We  all  know  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  plead  in  a  kind  and  fair 
fashion.  As  I  remember,  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  recommended  a  cut  of 
1385  million  in  the  Senate  bill,  which  I 
did  not  support.  Perhaps  that  leductlon 
was  too  much,  one  could  have  thought 
at  the  time.  But  in  the  end.  we  did  vote 
to  cut  the  bill  to  $3,700  million. 

Knowing  the  Senator  is  fair  In  his 
thinking  on  these  matters.  I  would  re- 
mind him  that  he  did  say  to  me  in  dis- 
cussion of  the  aid  bill,  at  one  point,  that 
what  he  was  most  Interested  in  was  the 
amendment  that  had  to  cater  to  the 
trade  aspect  with  respect  to  some  coun- 
tries He  added  he  hoped  that  I  could 
support  that  particular  amendment. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  ttils  is 
the  only  time  he  ever  spoke  to  me  about 
the  aid  bill  in  question.  I  not  only  voted 
with  him  on  that  amendment,  but  also 
I  spoke  several  times  on  the  floor  in  favor 
of  what  he  desired,  and  woxild  hope  I  had 
a  small  part  in  the  vote,  which  resulted 
in  a  55-to-ll  victory  for  the  admlnlstra- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator's  time  has  expired.  _,_,._ 

Mr  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Florida  5  more 

minutes.  ,>__.„—,.     t*,- 

The     PRESromO     OFFICER.     The 

Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 

5  minutes.  ,  .      ..  ^ 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 
He  Is  quite  right  in  respect  to  what  I  said. 
I  did  not  speak  to  him  about  the  other 
matter,  for  since  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  RelaUons  and  had 
attended  the  heartngs  very  conscien- 
Uousiy.  I  did  not  believe  it  was  neces- 
sary.   He  understood  as  much  about  Uie 

bill  as  I  did.  ,^    *     t 

Mr  SMATHERS.  Mr.  PresidOTt.  I 
was  at  Cape  Canaveral  last  Saturday, 
and  was  privileged  to  be  wtththe  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  While  there, 
we  saw  the  many  marvelous  things  wWcn 
are  being  done. 

I  beUeve  the  leading  military  author- 
tUes  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  some 
of  the  leading  scientists  working  on  the 
program  were  also  present. 

I  remember  very  disUnctly  the  ques- 
Uon  that  was  asked:  Does  this  program 
have  any  military  benefit  ^^^tever'     . 

Emphasis  was  placed  on  the  fact  that 
It  had  great  military  benefit,  and  that  II 
It  were  possible  for  the  Soviet  Union  or 
the  Communist  world  somehow  to  con- 
trol outer  space,  most  of  the  weaponry 
we  have  today  woxild  be  of  no  use  what- 
soever.   It  would  be  absolutely  obsoles- 

cent> 
I  remember  hearing  that  statement 

only  a  few  days  ago.  and  it  made  a  pro- 
found impression  upon  me. 

I  remember  hearing  the  ^luestlon 
asked :  Is  there  any  possibility  that  what 
we  are  doing  at  the  cape  might  eventu- 
ally be  used  to  control  even  the  weather? 

I  remember  hearing  one  great  sci- 
entist there   saying.   "Yes;   we  believe 


there  Is  the  possibility  in  this  area  of 
finally  doing  something  with  the 
weather." 

It  Is  obvious  that  if  any  cotmtry  can 
control  the  weather  of  any  A>ther  coun- 
try, if  It  were  possible  for  the  Commu- 
nists to  MS  there  are  going  to  be  nothing 
but  droughts  in  the  United  SUtes,  no 
wheat  to  seD.  no  barley,  no  rice,  no 
citrus,  this  would  be  a  barren  world  and 
they  might  take  it  over  and  control  it 
They  did  not  say  that  was  going  to  be 
done,  but  it  is  possible  tiiat  it  could  be 

done. 

I  remember  hearing  in  some  other  dis- 
cui»ion  that  one  of  ihe  reasons  we  are 
tomewhat  in  trouble  with  the  Commu- 
nists today  is  that  in  the  early  days 
when  we  could  have  put  a  sputnik  into 
the  air  rather  easily,  a  mistake  of  judg- 
ment was  made,  not  by  one  man— not 
by  any  individual,  oertatoly— but  iss  a 
group  of  people.  Even  with  the  missile 
power  we  then  had  we  could  have  put  a 
sputnik  into  the  air.  and  probably  before 
the  Soviet  Union  did. 

We  did  not  do  it.  We  did  not  do  It 
because  we  did  not  want  to  spend  ttie 
money.  No  one  realised  that  people 
throughout  the  Western  World  would  be 
impressed  with  the  economy  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  the  caliber  of  its  scien- 
tists and  technology,  and  all  the  rest. 

The  fact  that  the  Russians  were  able 
to  put  in  orbit  the  sputnik  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  had  more  and  more  dif- 
ficulty around  the  world.    Communism 
has  been  able  to  say.  "We  have  been  in 
existence  only  since  the  early  1900's.  and 
look  what  we  did.    We  have  put  a  sput- 
nik in  orbit,  and  we  were  the  first  to 
put  people  up  there.     Perhaps  our  sys- 
tem of  bringing  people  out  of  poverty  and 
giving  them  that  which  they  want  is 
quicker  and  better  than  that  of  a  free 
enterprise  system."    "niat  is  one  of  the 
reasons  we  have  many  pn^lems.  even  in 
our  foreign  relations  today. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.    Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 
Mr.  SMATHERS.    If  I  can  get  a  lltUe 

more  time. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  I  do  not  quite  fol- 
low the  argument  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  Does  the  Senator  say  that 
stace  they  have  put  up  the  sputnik  we 
have  had  considerably  more  difficulty? 
Does  the  Senator  Intend  to  say  that 
other  countries  volunUrtly  became  Com- 
munist as  a  result  of  the  sputnik? 

Mr  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  say  they 
have  done  so  voluntarily.  But  I  say  on 
the  Dark  Continent  of  Africa  and  in 
Latin  America,  Communist  talk,  with 
respect  to  how  effective  the  Communist 
system  is.  Is  given  great  Impetus  because 
they  were  first  in  space. 

Mr  FULBRIGHT.  What  Is  the  evi- 
dence of  this?  I  was  under  the  Impres- 
sion that  our  relations  with  many  of 
these  countries,  particularly  with  Russia 
was  somewhat  less  tense  today  than  it 
was  at  the  time  of  the  sptitnlk. 

Mr  SMATHERS.  We  have  had  the 
Berlin  crisis  since  the  day  of  the  sput- 
nik. 

Mr.  FUUBtlOHT.  It  was  more  cru- 
cial before  than  since. 
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Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  have  had  the 
situation  in  Cuba,  and  we  have  seen 
other  things  develop  wherever  we  go. 
I  have  traveled  somewhat  in  that  area, 
and  I  have  heard  the  Communists  say, 
"Look  what  we  can  do."  Every  day  we 
listen  to  Mr.  Khrushchev,  we  hear  him 
say,  "We  are  going  to  cateh  them,  be- 
cause we  are  doing  a  better  job." 

I  do  not  believe  it,  and  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  does  not  believe  it. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  No;  and  I  do  not 
believe  anyone  else  does,  either. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  disagree.  Why 
do  we  have  to  continue  to  expropriate 
such  large  sxuns  of  money  for  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  We  do  not  have  to. 
For  foreign  aid? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.    For  foreign  aid. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  expired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  the  Senator  from  Florida  5  more 
mmutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  thought  the  Sen- 
ator was  going  to  say  the  space  pro- 
gram  

Mr.  SMATHERS.  No.  the  Senator 
was  asking  for  a  large  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram.   I  am  .with  him  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  How  inconsistent 
can  the  Senator  be?  The  Senate  just  cut 
the  request  of  the  administration  by 
more  than  a  billion  dollars.  Is  that  evi- 
dence that  the  Senate  is  not  as  concerned 
about  the  threat  of  ccmununlsm  as  it 
was? 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  am  not  worried 
about  the  Senate.  I  am  worried  about 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 

Is  the  fact  that  a  cut  was  made  in  the 
foreign  aid  program  any  rea-son  why  the 
Senator  from  Ailmnsas  should  turn 
aroimd  and  say.  "Now  we  should  cut  the 
space  apprc^riation  because  foreign  aid 
was  cut.  I  want  the  space  program  to  be 
cut." 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  say  that. 
The  Senator  is  saying  that. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  What  I  am  trying 
to  say  to  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  is 
that  he  and  I  are  usually  together  on 
programs.  I  believe,  in  most  respects, 
we  still  are. 

How  well  we  do  in  outer  space  has  a 
great  deal  to  do  with  our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, because  it  gives  us  prestige  and 
standing.  But  I  do  not  want  to  spend 
all  my  time  on  that. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Let  me  say  one 
thing  about  foreign  aid.  I  deny  any 
such  connection.  The  basic  speech  I 
made  yesterday  I  made  last  spring,  about 
April,  as  soon  as  I  found  out  about  the 
outrageous  request  for  a  space  program. 

That  is  in  the  Ricord.  The  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  referred  to  it.  It  has 
been  printed.  That  was  last  spring,  be- 
fore foreign  aid  was  under  consideration 
by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  I  do  not  wish  to  mis- 
quote my  good  friend,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  make  any  imputation  with  respect  to 
him  which  is  not  correct,  but  I  should  like 
to  have  the  full  value  of  his  statements. 
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Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  In  fact,  I  thought 
then  that  the  cut  should  be  about  $1 
billion.         

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  space  program  has  much 
to  do  with  our  defense.  I  should  like  to 
mention  another  related  subject. 

There  are  spinoff  benefits  from  this 
program  which  are  absolutely  fantastic, 
medically.  I  have  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  since  the  work  has 
been  done  on  the  Mercury  astronaut 
suits,  great  good  has  been  accomplished 
for  people  who  previously  suffered  from 
heart  disease  of  a  certain  tsTJe.  I  do 
not  know  exactly  the  technical  name  for 
it,  but  it  is  some  cardiovascular  trouble. 
What  has  been  learned  from  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Mercury  astronaut  suits 
has  enabled  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
patients  to  put  on  the  same  kind  of  suit 
and  to  become  ambulatory,  useful  citi- 
zens. 

In  the  space  program  there  has  been 
developed  a  guidance  system  and,  as  a 
refinement,  there  htts  been  developed  a 
radar  system  which  can  be  put  aro\md 
the  chest  of  a  blind  person  to  help  him. 
This  is  quite  remarkable.  It  achieves 
better  results  than  the  seeing-eye  dogs 
who  used  to  lead  the  blind.  The  blind 
can  tell  whether  they  are  going  up  or 
down  steps.  They  can  tell  when  they 
are  approaching  an  object.  The  system 
is  like  that  used  by  an  airplane  flying 
at  a  rapid  speed  through  the  darkness 
at  night,  or  in  bad  weather.  By  use  of 
this  device,  a  blind  ];)erson  can  "see." 

If  I  had  time,  I  could  name  about  165 
"spinoff"  benefits  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession which  have  resulted  by  virtue  of 
this  particular  program. 

Of  particular  interest  to  me,  because 
of  a  rather  painful  experience,  is  the  de- 
velopment of  a  certain  tyi>e  of  spinning 
object,  such  as  is.  I  believe,  used  in  the 
nose  cone  of  the  Mercury  capsule,  which 
moves  fast,  in  order  to  cut  down  heat. 
The  dental  profession  is  now  using  this. 
It  is  entirely  possible  that  even  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  could  join  with  me. 
without  fear,  in  going  to  the  dentist  In 
the  futiu^,  becaiise  the  work  would  be 
painless. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  the  things 
which  result  from  this  tsrpe  of  program. 

I  end  my  comments  with  a  little  ap- 
peal. I  am  certain  that  when  Colvunbus 
started  his  journey  to  discover  a  short 
way  to  the  Indies  he  did  not  really  know 
what  he  would  find.  He  discovered  a 
gretft  continent,  a  rich  continent.  He 
made  history.  The  benefits  which  have 
resulted  for  mankind  have  been  tremen- 
dous.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  more  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recogn^ed  for 
2  additional  minutes.  \ 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  We  do  not^  really 
know  what  is  In  outer  space.  As  the 
Vice  President  and  others  have  said,  if 
we  are  first  on  earth  we  ought  to  be  first 
in  space,  because  if  we  are  not  first  in 


space  we  may  no  longer  be  first  on  earth. 
There  are  many  things  out  there  which 
need  to  be  discovered.  If  they  are  dis- 
covered by  someone,  else,  the  result  may 
be  to  reduce  us  to  the  status  of  an  im- 
potent nation  with  no  defense,  with  no 
weather  information,  with  no  scientific 
development  of  the  character  we  need. 

There  are  many  things  to  cut.  I  did 
not  vote  for  a  cut  on  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
and  I  shall  not  vote  for  this  proposed  cut, 
because  I  cannot  help  thinlLing  that  it  is 
not  in  tlie  character  of  the  American 
image  and  of  the  American  people.  We 
are  always  exploring,  always  moving  out 
seeldng  to  be  first. 

There  are  many  things  yet  to  be  dis- 
covered which  can  redound  to  the  benefit 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  also  of 
all  himianity.  This  is  not  the  place  or 
the  time  to  become  overly  conservative 
and  to  cut. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Mlssoiui  [Mr.  Stmingtok]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes.  ' 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  debate  on  this  amendment  yester- 
day, certain  statements  were  made  which 
would  indicate  that  the  civiUan  space 
program  has  little  military  value. 

The  statement  was  made  also  that  the 
manned  Imiar  program  is  not  essential 
to  the  Nation's  security.  To  my  knowl- 
edge, no  one  has  contended  that  the  Na- 
tion will  be  any  weaker  or  less  able  to 
defend  itself  if  this  program  is  substan- 
tially cut  back. 

To  support  these  statements  answers 
by  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force,  and  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor. 
Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff, 
were  used. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  testi- 
mony from  many  witnesses,  both  civilian 
and  military,  over  the  past  few  years; 
and  while  there  is  some  disagreement,  of 
course,  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
programs  shall  be  pvu-sued,  I  have  yet  to 
hear  anyone,  particularly  in  the  mili- 
tary, say  that  our  overall  national  space 
program  does  not  materially  aid  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States. 

I  take  this  opi>orturuty  to  quote  some 
of  the  military  figures  and  defense  fig- 
ures who  have  testified  In  recent  days 
with  respect  to  the  question  now  before 
the  Senate. 

General  LeMay.  who  appeared  before 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  the  Defense 
Department  Appropriations  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1964.  stated  on  page  587  of 
those  hearings,  and  In  answer  to  a  ques- 
tion whether  there  was  much  ml&tary 
application  to  our  moon  shot  program, 
application  to  miUtary  requirements,  the 
following: 

No,  it  iB  not  aimed  primarily  at  military 
application,  but  I  am  sure  a  lot  of  the  tech- 
niques and  scientific  information  that 
evolves  from  this  program  wlU  bave  mUltary 
application  and  um. 

General  LeMay  later  answered  with 
respect  to  a  question  whether  he  thought 
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It  was  wl«e  for  the  United  BUtes  ac  a 
nation  to  undertake  the  expendlturee  to 
cpaoe  to  reach  the  moon  in  a  manned 
mght: 

■mi*  1*  a  »«ry  dlfloult  on*  to  mrutmet  tnma. 
a  strictly  mUltary  rtandpolnt.  of  courw.  I 
wouM  rather  be  trying  to  go  to  th«  moon 
for  other  leMons— In  other  words,  aim  It  as 
«  military  project  rather  than  Just  a  aclen- 
tlflc  project,  let  science  fall  out  rather  than 
let  the  mUltary  appUcatlons  faU  out  of  It. 

;  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  Zuckert.  to 
Appearing  before  the  Armed  Services 
Committee  of  the  House  on  miliUry  poe- 
ikure  hearings,  stated: 

In  recognition  of  the  Increaaed  Impact  of 
«pace  programs  on  our  national  resources 
and  their  direct  effect  on  our  future  naUonal 
twcurlty.  Air  Force  space  activities  are  cloeeiy 
xoordlnated  with  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  AdminlstraUon.  One  example  Is 
-the  recent  agreement  between  the  Defense 
Department  and  the  NaUonal  Aeronautics 
wnd  Space  AdminlstraUon  on  the  Oemlnl 
program. 

Let  me  quote  from  Gen.  Bernard 
"Schriever,  who  api>eared  before  the 
:Bouse  Subcommittee  on  Manned  Space 
J-Ught  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics  to  the  hearings  on  the 
KASA  fiscal  year  1964  authorization: 

In  connection  with  General  Schriever, 
especially  now  that  Admiral  Rabom  has 
xetired,  I  believe  it  would  be  almost  uni- 
versally agreed  that  no  one  knows  more 
About  newer  weaponry  and  newer  weap- 
onry plans  than  the  able  general  who 
now  beads  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand, General  Schriever. 

On  page  833,  General  Schriever  is 
ahown  to  have  stated: 

I  have  also  often  stated  my  belief  that  the 
dvUlan  and  military  porUons  of  the  naUonal 
«pace  program  must  complement  each  other 
wlth  closest  poaslble  relaUonahlpa  at  aU 
working  levels.  This  is  why  I  have  taken 
management  and  organizational  steps  such  as 
establishing  General  RlUand  as  my  Deputy 
•tar  Manned  Space  Plight. 

Quoting  General  Schriever  further  to 
4he  m^mf"  hearings,  to  answer  to  the 
4]uestion: 

Is  this  manned  trip  to  the  moon  nscewry 
In  your  Judgment? 

General  Schriever's  answer  was: 
I  have  always  felt  that  a  lunar  program  was 
an   essential   objective  for   the   overall  na- 
tional space  effort. 

General  Schriever  later  to  answer  to  a 
question  asked  of  him  whether  there  is 
both  a  civilian  as  well  as  a  military  gato 
or  benefit  from  this  research  and  devel- 
opment for  the  manned  lunar  landing, 
answered: 

Yes,  deflnlteiy.  Here  again  It  Is  a  little  bit 
dliBeult  to  compile  a  laundry  list  of  specific 
itema  and  say  these  all  have  applications  to 
the  military  mission.  However,  I  can  point 
out  certain  things.  The  Oemlnl  program, 
for  example,  certainly  has  tremendous  con- 
trlbuUons  to  make  in  the  objectives  of  that 
program.  The  whole  matter  of  the  man  and 
creating  an  environment  for  man  to  operate 
in  is  absolutely  •aaentlal  from  a  military 
point  of  view. 

The  naar  earth  aoUvltles  are  of  "greater 
Interest  to  us  than  the  ones  that  are  essen- 
Ually  Involved  with  a  lunar  orbit  and  the 
Iimar  part  of  Ihe  Job.  miat  does  not  mean 
that  some  future  date  this  win  not  also  In- 
terest ua. 
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I  would  like  to  quote  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics 
hearings  on  space  posture  when  Gen- 
eral Ferguson,  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff. 
Research  and  Development,  testified  as 
follows: 

The  spare  actiwltlaa  of  KASA  have  pro- 
duced and  will  contlnTM  to  produce  highly 
important  data  which  Is  available  for  ap- 
pUoation  to  problems  of  naUonal  securltiy 
•  •  •.  In  seeking  to  identify  and  advance 
the  development  of  military  capabUltles  for 
space,  the  Air  Porce  wishes  to  take  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  important  knowledge  that 
NASA  aequlree.  We  strongly  support,  in  both 
thought  and  acUon,  the  neoesaity  and  the 
value  of  NASA's  scientific  explorations. 

I  would  like  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  letter  totroduced  to  the 
RicoRD  on  August  9  of  this  year  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cuhtis]  to 
connection  with  NASA's  authorlzaUon. 
The  letter  was  addressed  to  Senator  An- 
derson, chairman  of  the  Senate  Space 
Committee,  from  Brockway  McMillan, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force.  Mr. 
McMillan  commented  on  the  military 
Items  to  the  NASA  fiscal -'year  1964 
budget.  I  will  not  take  the  time  to  read 
the  whole  letter,  but  simply  quote  from  it. 
In  it  Mr.  McMillan  stated : 

In  our  search  for  military  benefits  which 
the  Defense  Department  might  derive  from 
the  NASA  program,  we  have  found  there  are 
many  technical  areas  wherein  advances  by 
either  agency  wUl  benefit  both.  It  is  parUc- 
ularly  clear  that  the  broad  underlying  base 
of  technology  being  produced  by  the  NASA 
will  substantially  benefit  military  space 
programs. 

Finally,  Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to 
quote  from  testimony  by  Mr.  Gllpatric. 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  before  the 
Senate  Space  Committee,  to  connection 
with  NASA's  fiscal  year  1964  authoriza- 
tion. Mr.  GUpatrlc's  testimony  can  be 
found  complete  to  part  1  of  these  hear- 
togs  begtontag  on  page  604.  I  will  not 
read  the  entire  statement,  but  will  only 
make  mention  of  a  part  of  his  Statement 
to  which  he  said: 

Plrst,  the  United  States  has  a  single  na- 
tional space  program.    The  Defense  Depart- 
ment and  the  NASA  are  each  responsible  for 
major    portions   of    that    program.     It    is   a 
primary  policy  objective  of  both  of  us  that 
our  aflorts  in  the  Defense  Depfu-tment  and 
those    of    the    NASA    shall    be    conceived, 
planned,  and  executed  to  insure  that  the  to- 
tality of  oxu'  space  efforts  adds  up  to  a  single 
program    in    the    national     interest  •  •   •. 
Space,   like   other  mediums,    affords    useful 
and  often  unique  ways  for  achieving  defense 
obJecUvea.     Some  of  these  are  by  no  means 
uniquely  mUitar:^ — Improved  ways  to  com- 
municate   or    keep    track    of    the    weather 
worldwide  are  simply  examples.     Other  ap- 
plications may  turn  out  to  be  more  distinct- 
ly and  uniquely  \iseful  and  necessary  from 
a    strictly    military    point    of    view  •   •  •. 
Space  systems  and  devices  are  not  simply 
military  or  nonnUlltary  merely  because  they 
are   developed   by   one  agency  or   another, 
since  that  factor  does  not  uniquely  deter- 
mine   tbair    futiu-e    appUoation.     Moreover, 
our  national  successes  and  failures  in  space 
may    have    slgrnlflcance   outside    the   purely 
military  domain,  since  they  support  national 
•ndflavoTB  and  validate  our  naUonal  wiU  and 
strength  in  the  eyas  of  the  entire  world. 

The 


The     PRESIDING     OFFICER 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  SYMZNGTON.    I  ask  for  5  more 
mtoutes. 


Mr.  MAGNUBON.    I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  I 
have  taken  the  time  of  the  Senate  to 
quote  statements  made  by  some  of  our 
best  military  and  civilian  Defense  De- 
partment officials  because  I  feel  It  is  im- 
portant to  show  that  oiu-  civilian  space 
program  has  much  application  to  our  na- 
tional security.    I  would  not  like  the  idea 
left  that  there  will  be  no  military  bene- 
fits derived  from  our  civilian  space  pro- 
gram.   The  fact  that  there  is  no  direct 
benefit  to  the  form  of  a  military  weapons 
operations  system  is  not  important  at 
this  time.    I  would  only  add  to  closing 
that  I  doubt  if  to  1907  whoa  the  Wright 
brothers  first  succeeded  in  lifting  their 
fragile  craft  off  of  the  ground,  there  were 
very  many  people  who  stood  up  and  said 
that  this  feat  was  of  tremendous  military 
significance.       However,     history     has 
shown  us  that  less  than  a  decade  later 
airplanes  were  playing  a  very  Important 
part  to  the  prosecution  of  World  War  I. 
Mr.  President.  I  do  not  believe  anyone 
at  this  time  can  possibly  foresee  the  utili- 
zation that  will  be  made  of  space.     I 
have  personally  supported  the  UjS.  posi- 
tion that  space  shall  be  utilized  for  peace- 
ful purposes,  but  for  myself  I  wish  to  see 
our  program  go  forward  so  that  to  the 
future,  should  it  ever  become  necessary, 
the  United  States  will  be  to  a  position  of 
preeminence  in  space  and  able  to  defend 
itself  or  take  the  offensive  to  this  medium 
as  well  as  on  the  land,  on  the  sea.  and 
to  the  air. 

In  that  connection,  I  mentioned  yes- 
terday remarks  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the    Air    Force,    Gen.    Thomas    Wliite. 
before  he  retired  from  the  Air  Force. 
Going    back    to    the    days    when    this 
Agency  was  created,  there  was  a  great 
deal  of  apprehension  about  the  arbitrary 
demarcation   betwaen,  the  civilian   and 
military  toterest  in  space.     If  It  had  not 
been  for  the   able  late  senior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  Senator  Bridges, 
I  think  It  fair  to  say  the  military  would 
have  had  little  or  no  position  to  space. 
When  the  bill  was  considered — and  the 
legislative  history  and  the  hearings  held 
at    that    time    will   so    verify — it    was 
realized  that  the  military  should  have  a 
vital  toterest  to  the  space  program;  and 
as  one  has  watched  the  rapid  develop- 
ments in  recent  years  to  what  might  be 
called  the  art  of  defense — I  hope  my 
colleagues  wlH  realize  that  this  art  has 
changed  more  to  the  past  16  years  than 
it  did  in  the  previous  thousand. 

The  former  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  former  great  military 
leader,  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower,  recently 
■aid  he  thought  we  should  heavily  re- 
duce the  number  of  ground  forces  we 
have  to  Europe  at  this  time.  I  have 
felt  that  way  for  sometime,  for  many 
different  reaaoos.  If  all  this  U  a  ques- 
tion of  expense,  I  would  prefer  to  see 
this  coimtry  save  money — especially  as 
in  this  case  It  would  help  us  with  our 
serious  problem  of  unfavorable  balance 
of  payments — by  taking  some  of  our 
divisions  out  of  Europe,  rather  than  com- 
promising to  the  newest  of  all  arts, 
space,  to  which  medliim  some  day  we 
might  be  forced  to  defend  our  coimtry. 
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For  these  reasons,  I  shall  vote  against 
this  reduction,  and  hope  the  Senate  will 
also  take  toto  consideration  the  fact  the 
^  amount  recommended  to  the  bill  has 
already  been  reduced  between  some  $600 
million  from  what  the  administration 
originally  requested. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT  obtatoed  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  yield,  with- 
out his  losing  his  right  to  the  floor,  so 
that  I  may  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  On 
whose  time  Is  the  roll  to  be  called? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Mk  unanimous 
consent  that  the  time  consimied  In  the 
quonmi  call  be  not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

•nie  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  343  Leg.] 

Pulbright 
Oore 
Oruaning 
Hart 


Aiken 
Allott 
Anderson 
Bartlett 


Moss 

Mundt 
lCu4|Ue 
Neuberger 


yh 


Bennett 

Bible       •  • 

Hoggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd.  Va. 

Byrd,  w.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

DUksen 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

-Bastiand 

Bdmondson 

mender 

Brvin 

Fong 


Harden  Pastore 

Hlokenloo^r  Pearson 

HUl  P«ll 

Holland  Prouty 

Humphrey  Proxmlre 

iQouye  Randolph 

Jackson  Rlblcoff 

Javlte  Robertson 

Johnston  Russell 

Jordan.  NO.  BaUnnstall 

Jordan.  Idaho  Soott 

Keating  Smathers 

Kucbel  Smith 

Magnuson  Biwrkman 

Mansfield  Stennis 

MoQarthy  Brmlngton 

MoClellan  Taimadge 

McOee  Thurmond 

McOovem  Tower 

Mclntyre  Walters 

MoNamara  Williams,  N.J. 

llMtaam  WUllams.  DaL 

lletcalf  Tarborougb 

Monroney  Young.  N.  Dak. 

Mane  Toung,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  to  the  chair).  A  quorum  Is 
present. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
much  of  the  debate  yesterday  tovolved 
a  numbers  game,  the  outcome  of  which 
depended  upon  whose  figures  bne  be- 
lieved, and  at  what  time  they  were  made. 
A  debate  along  these  lines  really  misses 
the  potot.  The  question  of  whether  $2 
billion  or  $50  biUion  is  required  to  put 
a  man  on  the  moon  Is  not  the  question. 
The  point  Is  whether  we  want  to  pur- 
sue any  ktod  ojf  space  program  on  a 
crash  basis.       I  j  • 

The  question  Is  not  whether  we  would 
or  we  would  not  have  a  space  program. 
It  is  purely  a  question  of  whether  we 
shall  proceed  on  a  "crash"  basis.  Are 
the  benefits  that  we  hope  to  derive  from 
aif&Bt  exploration  so  important  that  they 
deMrve  priority  consideration  over  so 
many  pi-esslng  needs  to  the  domestic  sec- 
tor of  the  economy? 

Two  principal  arguments  were  ad- 
vanced yesterday  and  I  wish  to  address 
myself  briefiy  to  them.  It  was  argued 
that  the  program  to  land  a  man  on  the 
moon  costs  only  $2  billion  of  the  official 
estimate  of  $20  billion  for  manned  space 
exploration  this  decade.  The  rest  of  the 
$20  billion.  It  was  said,  would  yield  mil- 


itary or  defeiise  benefits  and  that  the 
program  should  be  Judged  to  that  light. 
I  cannot  accept  this  thesis.  Statements 
by  our  military  and  space  officials  that 
I  quoted  to  my  speech  yesterday  clearly 
Indicate  that  ttie  thrust  of  the  space  pro- 
gram is  not  military.  It  would,  to  fact, 
be  a  monstrous  deception  of  both  the 
Congress  and  the  public  If  It  were.  The 
declaration  of  policy  and  purpose  of  the 
1958  act  that  authorized  establishment 
of  NASA  clearly  state.s  that  the  agency 
was  established  to  make  a  peaceful  ex- 
ploration of  space. 

I  believe  It  would  be  worth  while  to 
quote  the  first  section  of  the  act: 

(b)  The  Congreas  declares  ttiat  the  general 
welfare  and  security  of  the  United  States 
require  that  adeqiuite  provision  be  made  for 
aeronautical  and  space  activities.  The  Con- 
gress further  declares  that  such  activities 
shall  be  the  reaponsibUlty  of,  and  shall  be 
directed  by,  a  civilian  agency  exercising  con- 
trol over  aeronautical  and  space  activities 
sponsored  by  the  United  States,  except  that 
activities  pecular  to  or  primarily  associated 
with  the  development  of  weapons  systems, 
military  operations,  or  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  (including  the  research  and 
development  necessary  to  make  effective  pro- 
vision for  the  defense  of  the  United  States) 
shall  be  the  responsibility  of  and  shall  be 
directed  by,  the  Department  of  Defense;  and 
that  determination  as  to  which  such  agency 
has  responsibility  for  and  direction  of  any 
such  activity  shall  be  made  by  the  President 
In  conformity  with  section  201  (e) . 

The  act  itself  clearly  states  that  that 
is  not  the  purpose  of  the  program.  The 
arg\mient  was  not  advanced  by  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  present  bill  until  recently. 
Six  or  eight  months  ago  the  primary  em- 
phasis on  the  bill  was  that  we  must  "get 
there  before  the  Russians"  for  pi-estige 
purposes.  It  was  not  even  alleged  that 
It  was  primarily  for  military  purposes. 
The  NASA  Act  states: 

The  Congress  hereby  declares  that  It  ts 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  that  activi- 
ties in  space  should  be  devoted  to  peaceful 
purposes  for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

It  further  provides  that  NASA  shall 
have  responsibility  for  space  activities 
except  "activities  pecular  to  or  primarily 
associated  with  the  development  of 
weapons  systems,  military  operations,  or 
the  defense  of  the  United  States — ^to- 
cludtog  the  research  and  development 
necessary  to  make  effective  provision  lor 
the  defense  of  the  United  States — shall 
be  the  responsibility  of,  and  shall  be  di- 
rected by,  the  Department  of  Defense." 

So  J^lthlnk  If  we  now  come  forward, 
as  some  of  the  proponents  do,  and  say 
that  the  mato  Justification  Is  military, 
the  statement  is  to  direct  violation  of 
the  stated  purpose  and  is  an  after- 
thought, even  wlthto  the  year,  to  regard 
to  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  It  would  be 
proj>er  to  put  toto  the  Record  for  the 
Information  of  the  Senate  a  section  of 
the  report  to  the  Congress  from  the 
President  of  the  United  States  for  1962 
on  the  Department  of  Defense.  The 
statement  begins  on  page  33.  I  shall 
not  read  it.   It  is  too  long. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sec- 
tion of  the  report  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  at  this  potot  to  the 
Recou). 


There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  1|rlnt«l  In  the  Rkcobd, 
as  follows: 

CHarm  it.  vKPoeruxm  or  oKmrex 


Introduction 

As  their  contribution  to  the  national  space 
program,  the  Department  of  Defense,  dur- 
ing 1962,  expanded  the  research  and  devel- 
opment effort  designed  to  keep  tiie  peace. 
These  efforts  are  based  on  the  belief  t^at 
the  capability  to  discourage  or  deter  an  at- 
tack via  space  Is  essential  to  keep  ^e  peace 
on  this  new  frontier  of  man's  «nd©avor. 

DOD  space  projects  fall  into  two  principal 
categories:  Plrst,  those  projects  directed  at 
clear,  identifiable  military  needs  and  re- 
quirements. Examples  Include  the  develop- 
ment of  oommiuilcatlons,  navigation,  and 
ballistic  missile  early  warning  satellite  sys- 
tems. The  second  class  of  projects  is  de- 
signed to  Investigate  promising  military 
space  capabilities  which  will  create  a  broad 
flexible  te(dmologlcal  base  and  to  develop 
devices  and  subsystems  which  can  be  readily 
adapted  for  the  design  and  engineering  of 
major  systems  as  future  military  wp&ct  re- 
quirements and  needs  are  Identified:  A  prime 
example  of  a  major  project  in  this  latter 
category  Ls  the  Titan  in  standardized  launch 
vehicle  which  was  approved  for  development 
In  August  1963. 

Titan  in  will  be  capable  of  performing  a 
wide  variety  of  space  missions  involving  a 
broad  span  of  payload  weights.  It  Is  ex- 
pected to  serve  as  a  general  pxupoae  launch 
vehicle  tar  more  than  a  decade,  performing 
a  role  in  space  operations  for  the  DOD  and 
NASA,  as  appropriate.  Thus,  it  represents 
a  major  technological  buUding  block  upon 
which  the  structure  o€  the  future  military 
space  capability  will  be  built  as  part  of  the 
national  launch  vehicle  program. 

Space  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
are  fully  coordinated  with  the  activities  of 
NASA  and  other  Oovemment  agencies  In 
order  to  assure  that  planning  for  potential 
military  appUcatlons  of  the  fut\ire  properly 
considers  and  applies  all  appropriate  aspects 
of  research  and  development  in  wptJX  with 
special  emphasis  on  minimizing  duplication. 
MlUtary  space  effCH-ts  are  properly  Integrated 
as  an  essential  element  of  a  consolidated 
national  space  program  In  whlcdi  many  Oov- 
emment agencies  are  participants. 

Cooperation  and  accord  at  the  manage- 
ment  and  operating  levels  In  DOD  and  NASA 
contribute  to  the  complementary  character- 
istics of  the  collective  space  efforts.  For 
example,  the  military  communications  satel- 
Ute  system  Is  l>eing  developed  to  satisfy  the 
peculiar  raqulrements  of  the  DOD  for  rella- 
bmty,  aeourlty,  resistance  to  oounteroMas- 
ures,  access  to  remote  areas,  and  use  by 
mobile  units.  It  will  supplement,  but  not 
replace  or  duplicate,  spactf  oommxmleatioiM 
systems  being  developed  by  NASA  and  the 
electronics  and  communications  Industry. 

Concurrent  with  Its  efforts  to  advance  and 
exploit  space  technology,  the  Department  of 
Defense  sustained  Its  traditional  interest  and 
participation  In  programs  devoted  to  the 
advancement  of  aeronautics.  Continuing 
progress  in  this  Important  area  was  coade 
during  the  past  year. 

Selected  portions  of  the  DOD  program  la 
the  arev  ot  tpsLce  technology  and  aeronautics 
are  bigt^itghtort  in  the  foUowtng  sections: 


8PACX   DSVKLOPMXirr    Aim  VITUS 

standardized  space  l>ootter$ 
During  the  year  substantial  progress  has 
been  made  In  developing  standard  configura- 
tions of  our  first  generation  of  space  booaters. 
These  Include  the  Atlas  and  Thor  boosters 
and  the  Agena  upper  stage  vehicle.  Objec- 
tives of  the  standardization  program  are: 
increased  reliability,  increased  produelblllty. 
Increased  flexibility  In  assignment  of  vehicles 
from  one  program  to  another  and  decreased 
overall  space  program  costs. 
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The  Thor  space  booster  was  standardized 
on  a  step  by  step  basis  during  actual  use. 
InK'*'  standard  Thor  vehicles  were  delivered 
in    mid- 1963.    The    Agena    standardlaatlon 
was  undertaken  as  a  program  on  an  accel- 
erated schedule.     Initial  vehicles  were  deliv- 
ered In  April  1902  a^d  flown  In  June  and 
July  1903.    The  Standard  Atlas  program  Is 
being  pursued   In   a  similar  manner  to  the 
Agena  program.     Initial  vehicles  were  deliv- 
ered Ut«  In  calendar  year  1903. 
Titan  III 
The   Titan    in    U    a   standardized   space 
launch  system  which  wUl  be  developed  and 
utilized    as    part    of    the    national    launch 
vehicle    program    B|    outlined    in    the    Joint 
agreement  betweeiythe  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Administrator  of  NASA.    This  Uimch 
vehicle,  to  be  developed   by  the  Air  Force, 
will  meet  Department  of  Defense  and  NASA 
future  needs  to  place  6.000  to  25.000  pounds 
of  payload  In  low  earth  orbits.    The  Titan  ni 
takes  full  advantage  of  the  Department  of 
Defense's  Investment  In  the  two  stages  of  the 
Titan  II ICBM.  with  minimum  modifications, 
along   with   large   solid   motors   and   a   new 
upper  stage  as  the  essential  building  blocks. 
The  Titan  III  system   was  the  first  large 
program   to   utilize   new   DOD   procurement 
procedures.      Before   program   approval    was 
given,  a  program  definition  phase  (phase  I) 
was  established  and  funds  were  released  In 
December   1901  to  determine  costs,   vehicle 
performance,  and  appropriate  model  configu- 
ration, as  well  as  to  select  the  prime  con- 
tractor and  establish  the  overall  DOD  man- 
agement   organization.     The    phase    I  j)ro- 
gram  definition  effort  was  comj>Wted  in  the 
second   quarter  of  calendar  ^ear   1963   and 
the  objectives  of   the  phase  I   efforts  have 
been  verified  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense. 

The  basic  program  for  Titan  ni  Is  believed 
better  defined  than  any  large  scale  develop- 
ment undertaken  \x\  many  years.  Unique 
new  management  arrangements  have  been 
established  for  the  conduct  of  this  program. 
One  Important  aspect  Is  that  approximately 
75  percent  of  fiscal  year  1903  contract  funds 
for  research  and  development  axe  being  dis- 
bursed xinder  Incentive  type  contract  ar- 
rangements. These  contracts  were  fully  de- 
fined before  the  program  schedule  was  given 
a  "go-ahead." 

Transit 
The  Transit  satellite  navigation  system 
developmental  program  Is  progressing  as 
planned,  and  should  be  available  for  world- 
wide fleets  operational  deployment  In  the 
second  quarter  of  calendar  year  1963.  Dxirlng 
1902,  principal  research  efforts  were  concen- 
trated on  Increased  system  reliability  and 
accuracy,  the  refinement  of  refraction  and 
geodetic  data,  satellite  power  and  stabiliza- 
tion technology,  and  prototype  development 
of  shipboard  navigation  equipment. 

The  launch  of  Transit  IVB  on  November  15. 
1961  marked  the  last  planned  launch  of  a 
Transit  satellite  from  the  Atlantic  Missile 
Range.  All  future  launches — except  for  four 
Thor  Able-Star  launches — are  programed  for 
Scout  vehicles  to  be  launched  from  the  Pa- 
cific Missile  Range.  A  Transit  VA  satellite 
was  launched  December  19.  1962. 

When  operational,  the  Transit  system  will 
provide  reliable,  worldwide,  all-weather  navi- 
gation for  important  units  of  the  Navy. 

Communicationa  satellite  irrogram 

In  May  1903.  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
reoriented  the  Department  of  Defense  com- 
munications satellite  program.  In  this 
reorientation,  he  directed  the  Defense  Ck>m- 
munlcatlons  Agency  to  provide  overall 
management  and  integrate  the  ground  and 
space  systems  into  the  Defense  Communica- 
tions System.  The  Secretary  directed  the 
Air  Force  to  develop  two  communications 
satellites — ona  a  medium  altitude  system 
using  many  satellites,  and  one  a  synchronous 
altitude  sjrstem  using  relatively  few  satellites. 


The  Secretary  directed  the  Army  to  develop 
the  ground  communications  environment. 

The  Department  of  Defense  has  also  con- 
tinued lU  participation  In  NASA's  Syncom 
program.  Two  fUed  DOD  ground  stations 
nearcd  completion  at  Fort  Dlx,  NJ.,  and 
Camp  Roberts,  Calif.,  the  installation  of  a 
terminal  aboard  the  NS  Kingrport  wm  ac- 
complished, and  mobile  stations  were  devel- 
oped. Communications  experiments  utllla- 
Ing  the  Syncom  satellite  will  be  conducted 
during  1963. 

To  provide  experience  for  personnel  who 
are  participating  In  the  NASA  and  tX>D  com- 
munications satellite  programs  and  in  order 
to  evaluate  past  efforts  of  developing  mobile 
terminals,  a  program  was  Initiated  utilizing 
ground  stations  developed  for  the  commer- 
cial Telstar  system. 

The  Navy,  the  Air  Force,  and  the  Army 
have  communications  programs  aimed  at 
utilizing  the  moon,  and  other  passive  and 
semlactive  refiectors.  Additionally,  the  Navy 
is  considering  the  use  of  a  satellite  relay  to 
communicate  with  submerged  submarines. 

X-20  development  • 

The  X-20  project  formerly  Dyna-Soar  Is 
aimed  at  the  development  of  a  small  piloted 
glider  to  be  boosted  Into  space  flight  by  a 
Titan  ni  booster  from  the  Cape  Canaveral 
missile  test  site. 

The  X-30  program  Is  financed  and  admin- 
istered by  the  Air  Force  and  supported  by 
the  NASA.  The  purpose  of  the  program  Is 
to  construct  and  test  a  manned  military 
space  research  vehicle  which  will  explore  the 
problems  and  conditions  of  hypersonic  flight 
beyond  the  range  of  the  X-18  research  air- 
craft by  achieving  orbital  velocity.  The  pro- 
gram will  demonstrate  the  capabilities  of 
pilot  controlled  reentry  and  recovery  from 
orbit.  The  pilot  of  the  X-20  gilder  will  have 
the  ability  to  control  his  return  to  earth  by 
extending  his  flight  path  by  severad  thousand 
miles  straight  ahead  or  to  either  side  fol- 
lowed by  conventional  landing.  This  will 
enable  the  pilot  to  select  the  time  when  he 
will  Initiate  reentry  and  to  control  the  point 
where  he  will  land. 

During  1962.  the  X-20  designs  were  final- 
ized In  conjunction  with  the  selection  of 
the  Titan  IH  as  the  laxmch  vehicle.  Devel- 
opment on  the  glider  subsystem  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  point  where  fabrication  of  the 
first  gilders  is  expected  to  begin  this  year. 
Inspector 

Work  Is  continuing  on  the  satellite  Inspec- 
tor program  to  demonstrate  rendezvovis  and 
Inspection  of  a  noncooperatlve  object  In 
space  by  orbiting  with  It.  Program  assess- 
ment resulted  In  the  termination  of  a  pro- 
tot3rpe  coorbltal  demonstration  system  and 
Initiation  of  an  ln8f)ectlon  system  definition 
study.  Efforts  continued  In  close  coordina- 
tion with  the  NASA  Gemini  program.  A 
Joint  DOD-NASA  study  of  both  programs 
was  accomplished  and  areas  of  mutual 
development  effort  identified. 
ICBM  alarm 

The  objective  of  this  program  Is  the  re- 
search and  development  of  a  space-based  at- 
tack alarm  system  Intended  to  maintain  con- 
tinuous siuvelllance  over  ballistic  missile 
launches  on  a  global  basis.  Such  a  system 
would  consist  of  unmanned  satellites  carry- 
ing Infrared  sensors  which  can  detect  bal- 
listic missiles  In  powered  flight  as  they 
emerge  from  the  atmosphere. 

During  1962,  several  technical  advances 
were  made  In  furthering  this  development. 
Infrared  measurements  from  ground-based, 
airborne,  and  orbital  teste  yielded  new  scien- 
tific data  on  target  and  background  discrimi- 
nation techniques. 

Anna 

The  Anna  geodetic  satellite  program  Is  a 
trlservlce  project  under  Navy  management 
with  NASA  cooperation.  The  satellite  com- 
bines three  separate  systems  developed  In- 


dependently by  the  military  services.  The 
Navy  system  employs  the  principle  of  radio 
doppler.  essentially  that  used  In  the  Transit 
navigation  satellite.  The  Army  system  em- 
ploya  a  radio  ranging  transponder  called 
Secor:  that  Is,  "sequential  collation  of  range." 
The  Air  Force  system  employs  a  high  In- 
tensity flashing  light  or  optical  beacon. 

Purpose  of  Anna  Is  to  provide  locations  of 
tracking  stetlons  to  an  accuracy  of  100  feet 
relative  to  the  center  of  the  earth,  and  to 
define  the  earth's  mean  attraction  potential 
to  an  accuracy  of  ft  parte  in  10  million. 
These  accuracies  are  required  to  provide  a 
framework  for  subsequent  mapping,  naviga- 
tion, reconnaissance,  and  other  applications 
requiring  this  precision. 

Anna  lA  was  launched  on  May  10,  1902, 
but  did  not  achieve  orbit  due  to  the  failure 
of  the  t>ooster  second  stage. 

Atuia  IB  was  launched  on  October  81,  1902. 
and   Is  presently  furnishing   geodetic  data. 

Large  solid  propellant  motor  program 

In  accordance  with  the  agreement  between 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Administra- 
tor of  NASA,  the  Department  of  Defense  Is 
conducting  advanced  stete-of-the-art  tech- 
nical development  In  the  field  of  very  large 
solid  rocket  engines  with  the  dual  objec- 
tives of  advancing  knowledge  and  the  devel- 
opment of  such  engines. 

Large  solid  motors  with  diameters  up  to 
120  Inches  are  already  under  development. 
A  100-lnch-dlameter  three-segment  motor 
was  successfully  fired  In  February  1903. 
A  120-lnch-dlameter  motor,  40  feet  In  length, 
was  fired  In  May  1963  producing  400,000 
pounds'  thrust  for  a  burning  time  of  130  sec- 
onds. On  September  15,  1903,  a  96-lnch 
tapered -diameter  two-center-segment  motor 
Incorporating  a  dual  thrust  vector  control 
system,  hypergolic  Ignition,  and  a  radial- 
segment  motor  was  successfully  fired.  This 
development  work  has  provided  design  data 
on  grain  configuration,  burn  rates,  and  In- 
ternal pressures. 

The  development  of  large  solid  propellant 
motors  with  diameters  of  150  Inches  and 
260  Inches  Is  being  Investigated.  The  ISO- 
inch  motor  Is  the  largest  segmented  solid 
propellant  motor  capable  of  rail  transporta- 
tion from  current  production  facilities  to 
coastal  launching  sites.  The  260-Inch  mo- 
tor may  demonstrate  the  feasibility  of  very 
large  monolithic  motors  and  provide  tech- 
nical foundations  for  further  developmente. 
"^development  of  this  large  motor  will  also 
provide  pertinent  background  data  in  pro- 
cedures and  processes  for  fabrication,  pro- 
pellant production  and  handling,  testing, 
and  facility  requlremente. 

Nuclear  detection  satellite 

A  Joint  DOD/AEC  program  of  satellite- 
based  detection  of  nuclear  teste  in  space  Is 
being  conducted.  Its  objective  Is  to  confirm 
experimentally  detector  sensitivity,  relia- 
bility, and  system  performance  capability 
In  the  space  environment  by  conducting  ex- 
perlmente  to  obteln  date  on  the  background 
effecte  of  the  natural  radiation  environment 
In  space.  Of  particular  Interest  are  possible 
natural  radiations  In  space  which  might  be 
similar  to  those  expected  from  a  nuclear 
detonation  In  space.  The  program  conslste 
of  cooperative  filghte  with  other  space  pro- 
grams and  high  altitude  filghte  of  spacecraft 
designed  specifically  for  the  program. 

ACBONAnnCS    OEVXLOPMENT    ACT1VIT1K8 

Laminar  flote  control  demonstration  aircraft 
The  laminar  fiow  control  aircraft  program 
Is  Intended  to  demonstrate  that  the  design 
and  manufacture  of  a  wing  capable  of 
achieving  laminar  fiow  by  means  of  suction 
through  a  large  number  of  very  fine  slote  In 
the  surface  Is  practical.  It  Is  Intended  to 
determine  quantltetlvely  through  a  full  scale 
flight  demonstration  the  magnitude  of  drag 
reduction  possible  and  to  assess  the  mainte- 
nance requlremente  In  an  operation  environ- 
ment. 
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The  achlerement  of  greatly  reduced  aero- 
dynamic drag  through  laminar  flow  control 
WOQld  result  in  Increased  peyload  or  range 
for  aircraft  designed  to  incorporate  this  fea- 
ture. Tbe  FAA  has  assisted  in  flnandng  the 
.pi'Ogram  which  is  akK>  of  Interest  to  nonmlii- 
tary  activities.  Two  demonstration  aircraft 
are  designed  X-31A's. 

X-15  re$tarch  aircraft 

The  X-15  aircraft  were  buiU  to  provide 
exploratory  data  on  aerodynamic,  structural 
and  physiological  psroblems  of  manned  flight 
at  hypersonic  speeds  and  space  equivalent, 
altitudes. 

The  range  of  performance  Jias  gradually 
been  expanded  as  speed  and  altitude  have 
Jieen  Increased.  Maximum  altitude  reached 
JO  .far  Is  314.750  feet  and  the  jnaximum  speed 
has  been  4,151  miles  per  hour.  Concurrently 
with  tills  effort  additional  filghte  have  been 
devoted  to  aerodynaznlc  research,  heat  trans- 
fer Investigation,  development  of  flight 
controls,  and  reentry  techniques. 

Tlie  X-15's  will  continue  gradually  to  ex- 
parul  the  flight  envelope  where  data  from 
eemer  filghte  indicate  that  an  ample  margin 
Xit  safety  existe.  In  addition  to  the  above 
objectlvee.  the  X-15's  may  be  Uked  as  teat 
bed  aircraft  for  a  group  of  advanced  exjierl- 
mento  In  aeronautical  and  space  sciences. 
Some  of  the  primary  projecte  in  the  program 
'  are  ultraviolet  stellar  photography.  Improve- 
ment of  atutude  and  guidance  references  for 
orbiting  spacecraft  by  means  of  a  horizon 
scanner,  high  altitude  density  measuremente 
using  an  alphatron  Ionization  gauge,  collec- 
tion of  infrared  and  ultraviolet  data  at  ex- 
treme altitude,  advanced  vehicle  systems  and 
structural  materials. 

Triservioe    FTOI.   development    program 

In  July  1900,  the  Assistant  Becretarlee  of 
the  Air  Force.  Army,  and  Navy  (Reeeerch  and 
Development )  agreed  that  It  was  desirable  to 
conduct  a  trlservloe  program  to  determine 
the  operational  sultablUty  of  vertical  take- 
off and  landing  (VTOL)  aircraft.  The  three 
services  had  conducted  research  on  the  tech- 
nical feasibility  of  the  various  configurations 
o*  VTCMi  atroraft,  tout  the  military  useful- 
ness had  not  been  determined.  Since  such  a 
project  would  have  Joint  Interest,  a  trlservlce 
program  to  cover  approximately  a  6-year  pe- 
riod was  established  in  fiscal  year  1061. 

In  January  1962.  It  was  agreed  that  the  trl- 
■flrvtee  VTOL  program  should  be  equaUy 
fvmdcd  by  tlie  three  services  and  consist  of 
the  following  tasks: 

(a)  A  VTOL  tllt-wtng  transport  aircraft, 
designated  the  XC-14aA,  with  executive 
management  assigned  to  the  Air  Force. 

(b)  A  VTOL  tandem  tilt-propeller  air- 
craft, designated  tlie  X-19A  with  execuUve 
management  assigned  to  the  Air  Force. 

(c)  A  VTOL  tandem  rotating  ducted  fan 
research  airplane,  now  designated  X-22A, 
with  executive  management  assigned  to  the 
Nary.  Ij 

V/STOL  smvetUanee  aircraft  program 
In  1901,  the  Axmy  initiated  the  develop- 
ment of  V/8TOL  (vertical /short  takeoff  and 
landing)  research  aircraft  applicable  to  the 
battlefield  surveiilanee  and  taiiget  acquisiUon 
roles.  This  program  will  provide  technical 
and  llmltad  operattonal  Infprmatton  that 
wlU  fm^her  define  the  char«terlstlcs  of  the 
replacement  for  the  ^fresent  OV-IA 
(Mohawk)  series. 

Three  design  approaches  will  be  evaluated 
diu-ing  fiscal  year  l»«3  and  fiscal  year  1904, 
which  are  Identified  as  follows; 

(a)  XV-4A  (Hummingbird). 

(b)  XV-0A  (tan  in  wing) . 

(c)  XV-dA  (P-lia7). 

BPAOC   QHOTTNB    SUPPORT 

Space  detection  and  tracking  system 
,{SpadaU) 
The  Norad  Space  Detection  and  Tracking 
Center    at   Ent   Air   Force   Base,    Colo.,   are 


operated  for  the  spaee  detection  and  trac- 
ing system  (Spadate)  by  the  tfS.  Air  Poree 
Air  Defense  Command  (ADC).  The  TJJB. 
Navy  operates  the  Bpasur  system,  en  Inter- 
ferometer fence  extending  from  the  east 
coast  to  the  west  coast,  as  an  element  of  the 
-Spadats.  A  fuU  backup  capability  to  the 
Bpadats  center  exists  at  L.  G.  Hanscomb 
Air  Force  Base,  Bedford,  Mass.,  jmd  an  ADC 
detachment  Is  on-duty  to  operate  the  center 
In  the  standby  mode. 

Significant  process  has  been  made  in  1962 
on  improvement  of  the  capablll^  of  the 
Spadate. 

Procurement  of  a  high  resolution  radar 
sensor  in  Alaska  .has  been  initiated. 

GonsttucUon  has  started  on  a  Spadate 
phased  array  xadar  at  Kglin  ^Air  Force  Base, 
which  will  ha«e  considerably  Improved  capa- 
bility for  satelUte  detecUon  and  tracking 
over  existing  sensors.  When  completed,  the 
radar  will  be  able  to  detect  simultaneously 
and  track  large  numbers  of  orbital  objecte 
in  real  time.  The  capability  will  exist  for 
on-site  determination  of  orbital  parameters. 
Work  was  completed  on  a  fully  automatic, 
digitalized  computation  and  data  analysis 
system  for  Spasur.  This  system  vmderwent 
improvemente  in  1062  and  reached  fuU  op- 
erational status  as  an  element  of  ^adate 
on  January  1.  1963.  The  automaUc  system 
Is  capable  of  full  evaluation  of  any  satellite 
contact  within  5  seconds  after  passage 
throtigh  the  fence. 

DOD  national  ranges 
The  national  ranges,  which  are  operated 
by  the  DOD,  consist  of  the  AtlanUc  Missile 
Range  (AMR),  the  Pacific  Missile  Range 
(PMR) ,  and  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range 
( WSMR ) .  The  pUmned  growth  of  the  ranges 
to  support  the  expanding  space  efforts  Is 
progressing  on  schedule. 

DOD  support  to  the  msmned  Mercury 
launches  and  recoveries  duriixg  the  past  year 
has  been  extensive  and  has  been  a  major 
contribution  to  the  success  of  those  space 
program  milestones.  In  addition  to  the 
launch  facilities  of  the  AMR,  tracking  and 
date  coverage  was  provided  by  the  AMR, 
PMR,  >WBMR.  and  other  DOD  installations. 
DOD  recovery  forces  have  successfully  re- 
covered astronaute  from  both  the  Atlantic 
and  Pacific  Ocean  areas.  Seventeen  thou- 
sand DOD  personnel  were  engaged  in  support 
of  the  October  1962  sU-orblt  Mercury  shot. 
Continued  Improvementt  were  made  In  the 
land  and  shlpborne  capabiliUes  of  the  na- 
tional ranges,  for  tracking,  telemetry,  data 
transmission,  and  date  reduction. 

At  the  AMR,  'Che  Air  Force  ts  proceeding 
with  plans  for  a  Titan  ni  installatltm.  A 
Tlten  II  weapon  system  launch  complex  will 
be  converted  to  accommodate  the  initial 
phase  of  Titan  III  development;  and  a  new 
integrate -transfer-launch  (ITL)  facility  will 
be  constructed.  The  ITL  facility  will  pemUt 
assembly  and  checkout  of  the  mtan  in  in 
the  vertical  position  and  transfer  by  means 
of  rails  to  the  launch  position  after  ciiaokout 
■while  remaining  in  the  vertical  pesUlon. 
Plans  are  also  proceeding  at  the  AMR  for 
the  conversion  of  eaOsting  launch  facilities 
for  the  Gemini  and  Oemlnl  target,  nuclear 
detection  sateUlte,  and  sateline  In^aetlon 

programs.  

At  the  PMR  a  new  probe  launch  eomplez 
and  Scout  launch  complex  were  completed 
ttTirt  other  launch  pads  are  under  eonstruo- 
tlon.  These  will  acconunodate  both  DOD 
and  NASA  actlvlUes  for  both  probe  and 
orbital  vehicle  launches. 

WSMR  win  be  the  sites  of  the  Apollo  abort 
system  (Little  Joe  II)  teste  and  a  N:ASA- 
operated.  Apollo  propxiislon  development 
facility. 

Churchill  research  range 
In  October  IMQ,  ttoe  Department  of  De- 
fense sssigned  -the  responsibility  °fsr  r 
ating  the  Rocket  Reaearoh  Fkt^tUty^t 


■Chiwchlll,  Canada,  to  the  UJ5.  Air  Force,  ef- 
fective July  1,  1963.  The  range  extends  ap- 
proximately -400  miles  eastward  over  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  southward  along  tbm  coast 
-for  about  100  miles.  The  range  is  tised  by 
scientlste  .from  U.S.  Air  Foree,  UJB.  Kavy, 
VABA,  Canadian  Defense  Research  Board, 
-and  the  -Katlonal  Research  Coiincil.  Intev- 
governmsntal  eoortltnatton  of  octlvltieB  Of 
the  range  are  cartted  out  through  the  Opera- 
tional Coordinating  Group,  an  official,  joint 
■United  States-Canada  wortdne  ^-gnnip  con- 
cerned with  the  range  operation. 

swroKToro  sxskasch  aivs  tvcrhocogt 
V*ii.icle  fl^htJunUtol 
The  vehicle  fUght  eonSral  ^mgeun  M  -In- 
tended to  develop  on  IntegraSsd  Slgtat  con- 
trol capability  far  manned  And  uumanned 
aerospace  vehicles.  The  program  Inclvdes 
display,  date  sensors,  computers,  and  adap- 
tive controls.  The  X-.15  xesearoh  aircraft  is 
being  used  as  a  test  bed.  The  adaptive  con- 
trol portion  of  this  program  has  been  in- 
stalled and  has  completed  the  acceptance 
flight  test  program. 

Aerospaceplane 
The  Air  Force  Lb  investigating  mOvacaeeA 
developments  to  determine  the  feasltilllty  df 
the  aerospaceplane  concept.  The  concept 
embodies  a  manned  maneuverahle  ami  reue- 
able  vehicle  capable  of  placing  large  payloads 
In  orbit.  FeaslhlUty  studies  have. been  initi- 
ated in  propulsion  -and  structure. 

Other  aeronautical  -research 
Programs  have  continued  to  Increase  the 
aerodynamic  »"*<  flying  quality  performance 
of  current  type  subsonic  and  supersonic  air- 
craft. Applied  research  is  being  conducted 
also  In  the  aerodynamics  and  stability  and 
control  of  V/STOL  vehicles. 

aiiew  escape  for  iltftu  'vehixOea 
Until  1950,  the  applied  research  program 
In  crew  escape  was  focused  on  the  ejection 
seat  method  of  emergency  escape.  Shortly 
thereafter.  It  became  apparent  that  ttn  open 
ejection  seat  was  not  adequate  for  futiire 
high  performance  vehicles.  Programe  were 
Initiated  to  Investigate  (a)  the  encapsulated 
eeat,  (b)  ejectable  noee  section  capsule,  end 
(c)  reentry  type  of  escape  systems. 

During  1902,  advances  were  made  to  in- 
creaalng  the  temperature  capabilities  of  pro- 
pellant actuated  devises  from  200* F  to  460 "F. 
ISeslgn  cribeila  for  "two  pure  Tockeit  escape 
systems  ejection  devices  were  obtained  and 
experimental  firings  successfully  conducted. 
Work  wes  begun  In  1902  toward  the  estlb- 
llShment  of  nonseperable  eecape  concepts 
where  a  large  crew  and  mission  dunrtlon  pre- 
clude separable  reentry  escape  systems. 
Also.  In  1902,  full-scale  models  of  an  eject- 
able  nose  emergency  eecape  capsule  are  be- 
ing tra<*  tested  at  Edwards  Air  ^Force  Base. 
Seven  track  teste  were  scheduled  tor  1WJ2  In- 
cluding a  900-knot  run. 

Electrical  propulsion 
The  Department  ol  Defense  has  continued 
reeeareh  and  development  of  several  forms 
of  electrical  propulsloin.  These  efforte  have 
l»een  Closely  Integrated  with  the  NASA  ef- 
forte. The  DOD  has  particular  Interest  tn 
application  of  electrical  propulsion  for  at- 
titude control,  Btatlonkeeplng,  orbit  adjust- 
ment and  other  situations  where  the  char- 
acteristics of  high  speclBc  impulse  and  low 
thr\i8t  are  useful.  A  baUlstlc  space  test  of 
an  Ion  engine  was  carried  eut  In  the  latter 
part  of  1962  but  a  power  failure  prevented 
useful  resUlte.  A  small  plasma  engine  was 
developed  to  maintain  the  ^In  rate  of  a 
sattillte.  Other  electric  prcpulsion  englnee 
win  be  tested  In  conjwction  with  orbital 
tests  of  Snap  unite. 

,  Advanesd  atr-hremthing  pmpulsiom, 
A^-ymx  eSart  has  besn  oompleted  on  1b> 
cresBlng  the  ;perTormance  powmetete  for  all 
)«t  type  propulsive  devlees.    Two  different 
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principles  using  separate  approaches  to  re- 
duce weight  and  increase  performance  were 
tested  for  approximately  50  hours  In  two 
test  engines. 

A  high -work -per -stage  and  hlgh-efflclency 
eonxpressor  were  used  In  both  concepts.  Two 
different  engineering  approaches  were  used 
to  decrease  the  combuator  slsse  by  60  per- 
cent and  both  engines  used  a  single  hlgh- 
work-per-stage  turbine  to  drive  the  com* 
pressor.  This  enabled  the  construction  of  a 
very  short  engine  with  only  two  bearings  In- 
stead of  the  usual  four  to  six.  The  design 
goal  was  10  pounds  of  thr\ist  for  each  pound 
of  engine  weight  compared  with  the  normal 
practice  wlch  gives  6  to  6  pounds  of  thrust 
for  each  pound  of  engine  weight. 

The  featiiree  proven  by  these  experimental 
tests  when  used  In  a  design  for  a  Jet  engine 
will  permit  lighter  engines  with  higher  ef- 
ficiencies. 

Space  potcer  equipment 
The  r>ei>artment  of  Defense  continued  to 
examine  various  concepts  for  meeting  the 
anticipated  high  electrical  power  require- 
ments of  futxire  satellites.  For  possible  re- 
quirements of  more  than  several  hundred 
watts  careful  consideration  has  been  given  to 
both  nudear  and  solar  powered  generators. 
In  1962,  significant  management  action  was 
accomplished  to  Insure  vigorous  development 
of  a  nuclear  power  unit  to  generate  several 
hundred  kilowatts  of  electrical  power. 

Spur  waa  Initiated  In  1960.  The  study, 
design,  and  test  effort  has  thus  far  evolved 
a  power  system  concept  which  uses  a  liquid 
metal  cooled  fast  reactor  supirfylng  thermal 
energy  by  means  of  a  potassium  Ranklne  cy- 
cle conversion  loop  to  turbine  driven  electric 
generator.  The  tests  conducted  Included 
material  compatibility  tests,  both  static  and 
dynamic,  fuel  element  property  evaluations, 
compatibility  teats  of  the  fuel  element  ma- 
terials and  cladding,  creep-rupture  tesU  of 
the  turbine  and  pump  materials,  potasslum- 
lubrlcated-bearing  tests,  and  boiling  and 
condensing  potassium  heat  transfer  tests. 

The  Department  of  Defense  by  letter  dated 
October  2,  1961.  requested  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission  to  expand  its  efforts  In 
experimental  space  power  reactors  toward 
the  Spur  design  criteria.  In  the  ensuing 
months,  the  AEC  Initiated  the  Snap-60  re- 
actor development  In  the  power  range  needed 
by  Spur.  Meetings  between  the  Chairman, 
A£C,  the  Administrator  of  NASA,  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  ^resulted  In  a 
memorandum  of  understanding'  between 
DOD,  AEC,  and  '^ABA  on  the  management  by 
AEC  of  an  Integrated  Snap--60/Spur  program. 
Progress  was  made  dxirlng  the  year  In  the 
Snapshot  program  which  Is  a  companion  to 
the  AEC  Snap  program.  Snapshot  will  pro- 
vide vehicles  and  services  for  orbital  proof 
tesU  of  Snap  lOA  and  Snap  9.  The  first 
orbital  flights  of  this  program  are  scheduled 
for  1964  and  will  use  the  Atlas/ Agena  launch 
vehicle  to  place  Snap  lOA  in  orbit. 
Hi-deftnition  radar 

A  program  has  been  initiated  to  demon- 
strate a  technological  capability  to  build 
high  resolution,  long  range,  space  tracking 
radar. 

The  program  Is  intended  to  provide  the 
technology  necessary  for  greatly  Improved 
detection.  Identification  and  tracking  of  or- 
bital or  ballistic  objecta. 

Infrared 

Infrared  detectors  have  been  developed 
which  have  many  applications  In  satellite 
and  space  systems.  Satellite  systems  require 
IR  detectors  for  horizon  scanners  used  in 
vehicle  stablll2»tlon.  In  star  trackers  used 
for  navigation,  for  IR  space  communications, 
for  detection  and  tracking  systems  used  for 
satellite  rendezvous,  and  varioxis  other  ap- 
plications. Presently  available  long  wave 
length  detectors,  with  response  In  the  S-14 
micron  region  (necessary  for  cold  body  de- 


tection) require  cooling  to  liquid  nitrogen, 
neon,  hydrogen,  and  even  helium  tempera- 
tures (-268.9''C).  Special  minatxire  cryo- 
stats,  requiring  low  power  Input,  but  reli- 
ably providing  these  temperatures  con- 
tinuously for  long  periods  of  time,  are  being 
developed.  Long  wave  length  detectors  re- 
quiring less  cooling,  or  no  cooling  at  all. 
must  also  be  developed  for  greater  reliability 
and  lower  electrical  power  requirements. 

Ultraviolet 

The  ultraviolet  region  of  the  spectmm  Is 
also  being  explored  primarily  from  the  point 
of  view  of  utilizing  this  region  for  image 
formation  outside  the  earth's  atmosphere 
where  ultraviolet  energy  is  not  attenuated. 
Ultraviolet  background  measurements  have 
been  made  in  cooperation  with  NA^A. 

Extensive  work  In  the  field  of  optics  In 
recent  months  has  provided  many  advance- 
ments of  considerable  Importance  to  peace- 
ful exploitation  of  the  aeroepace  environ- 
ment. Optical  sensors  have  long  been  recog- 
nized as  providing  a  means  toward  achieving 
high  resolution  and  high  angular  accxu-acy. 
but  to  achieve  this  potential  high  perform- 
ance, large  diameter  optical  elements  and 
mirrors  are  required.  Recent  experiments 
have  resulted  In  new  lightweight  mirrors  of 
large  diameter  capable  of  maintaining  a  pre- 
cise  optical  shape. 

Lasers 

The  explosive  field  of  Laser  (light  ampli- 
fication by  stimulated  emission  of  radiation) 
research  Is  also  resulting  in  techniques  that 
will  make  this  device  a  valuable  tool,  in 
connection  with  optical  sensors,  for  many 
operations  In  aerospace  vehicles.  It  will  pro- 
vide extremely  sensitive  and  high  resolution 
devices,  for  example,  guidance  and  explora- 
tion. 

In  this  area  of  research,  there  has  been 
extensive  coordination  even  on  an  Interna- 
tional basis.  The  recent  NATO-SADTC  Sym- 
posium on  Technical  and  Military  Applica- 
tions of  Laser  Techniques  was  held  in 
France,  siunmer  of  1962. 

Data  handling  '*' 

The  many  problems  associated  with  han- 
dling pictorial  data  or  the  output  of  Imaging 
sensors  is  also  under  study.  Phototape  Is  one 
result  of  these  efforts.  It  is  essentially  like 
the  sensitive  element  of  a  TV  picture  tube  ex- 
cept that  It  Is  fiexlble  and  can  be  rolled  up 
and  the  Information  stored  for  later  readout. 
It  is  relatively  insensitive  to  nuclear  radia- 
tion, reusable  and  combines  some  of  the  best 
featxires  of  TV  and  photography.  It  la  being 
considered  for  use  in  the  Nimbus  type 
meteorological  satellites.  The  effect  of 
radiation,  which  exists  inore  intensely  in 
space,  on  photography  and  Image  forming 
systems  is  being  evaluated.  The  effect  of  the 
earth's  atmosphere  on  image  forming  sensors 
is  also  under  extensive  study.  Atmosphere 
affects  performance  of  sensors  In  three  wa3rs. 
The  natural  turbulence  places  a  limit  on  res- 
olution under  some  conditions  of  operation, 
induced  toirbulence  due  to  passage  of  a  ve- 
hicle through  the  atmosphere  places  other 
limitations,  and.  finally,  depending  upon 
vehicle  skin  temperature  and  meteorological 
conditions,  the  atmosphere  reduces  the 
ability  of  an  image  forming  sensor  to  provide 
proper  contrast  discrimination.  These  prob- 
lems and  techniques  for  solving  them,  carry 
high  priority,  and  success  In  this  field  has 
many  peaceful  applications. 

Environmental  research  rocket  and  satellite 
support 

The  environmental  research  rocket  and 
satellite  support  program  provides  rocket 
boosters,  spacecraft  equipments,  and  associ- 
ated services,  to  place  research  exi}erlments 
in  the  space  envlronnient  for  scientific  pur- 
poses. The  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
consolidate  all  booster  services  and  flight 
hardMrare   procurement   for   space   environ- 


mental research  under  a  single  manager  In 
order  to  obtain  the  economies  gained  by  cen- 
tral purchase  of  rocket  vehicle  and  allied 
equipments  in  standardised  configuration, 
central  assignment  and  full  utilization  of 
payload  space,  and  provision  of  standard 
ground  support.  The  types  of  rocket  vehicles 
used  by  this  program  cover  a  wide  range. 

The  program  also  utilized  pods  which  are 
"^attached  to  the  exterior  of  Atlas  and  Titan  II 
developmental  and  test  vehicles  In  a  piggy- 
back fashion.  In  this  way,  surplus  weight- 
lifting  capacity  of  test  ICBM's  is  used  for 
valuable  scientific  research  as  an  adjunct  to 
their  primary  mission,  without  the  normally 
associated  high  booster  costs.  During  1962, 
49  environmental  research  experiments  were 
carried  In  scientific  passenger  pods  on  Atlas 
boosters.  The  experiments  covered  research 
In  the  life  sciences,  electromagnetic  propa- 
gation, aeronomy.  Ionospheric  physics,  ener- 
getic particles  and  fields,  energy  conversion, 
and  reentry  physics. 

Eight  NASA-Air  Force  Scout  orbital  ve- 
hicles, and  seven  Blue  Scout,  Jr.,  deep-space 
probes  were  purchased  in  1962  with  delivery., 
and  subsequent  launch  scheduled  to  begin 
in  early  1963.  These  vehicles  will  be  used 
for  research  In  radar  detection  and  resolu- 
tion, energy  conversion,  geospace  magneto- 
hydrodynamics,  energetic  particles  and  fields, 
and  life  sciences. 

During  1962,  approximately  50  research 
sounding  rockets  were  laiinched  and  the  data 
obtained  were  furnished  to  other  interested 
organizations.  Most  of  these  were  fired  from 
*  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range  and  the  Eglln 
Oulf  Test  Range.  Employed  In  this  program 
were  a  wide  variety  of  vehicles  which  had 
the  capability  to  carry  geophysical  sensors 
weighing  from  10  to  200  pounds  to  altitudes 
over  1,000  miles.  Several  series  of  rocket 
launchlngs  have  been  made  for  repeated  ex- 
periments for  determination  of  variations  in 
upper  atmospheric  kinetic,  composition,  and 
chemical  properties. 

The  highest  reentry  speed  ever  obtained 
for  a  manmade  object.  14  kilometers  per 
second,  was  achieved  last  May.  The  reentry 
body  was  a  steel  ball  of  about  three-fourths 
inch  diameter  which  was  propelled  down- 
ward from  a  height  of  about  200  miles.  The 
ball  became  an  artificial  meteor,  creating  a 
bright  trail  visible  in  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina.  A  six-stage  solid-fueled  rocket. 
Trallblazer  2,  was  used  in  the  experiment. 
The  last  four  stages  were  used  to  propel  the 
artificial  meteor  downward.  The  rocket  was 
launched  from  Wallops  Island. 

Space  technology  satellites 

The  Air  Force  continued  Its  launch  of 
space  technology  satellites  at  an  increasing 
rate  during  1962.  The  program  consists  of 
testing  components,  propulsion,  guidance 
sjrstems,  and  techniques  used  In  various  U.S. 
space  projects.  Space  capsule  recovery  is 
foremost  among  techniques  being  developed. 

A  standardized  second  stage  and  satellite 
vehicle  was  tested  and  all  missions  utilizing 
It  were  f\illy  successful.  The  vehicle  will  be 
used  for  many  of  the  Air  Force.  Navy,  and 
NASA  programs  In  the  future.  The  payload 
capacity  of  space  technology  space  vehicles 
has  provided  a  most  fruitful  opportunity  for 
scientific  measurements.  Instrument  mod- 
ules for  experiments  are  carried  as  part  of 
the  payloads. 

Diirlng  1962.  13  of  these  research  payload 
modules  have  been  carried  into  orbit  aboard 
space  vehicles  and  research  data  have  been 
made  available  to  Interested  agencies.  Each 
of  these  modules  usually  contains  a  number 
of  experiments.  About  66  experiments  have 
been  placed  in  orbit  this  past  year.  The  in- 
struments fiown  on  these  satellites  were  de- 
signed to  measure  density,  mlcrometeorites, 
cosmic  radiation,  electron  and  Ion  densities, 
magnetic  fields,  and  galactic  radio  noise. 

Examples  of  experiments  which  were  per- 
formed during  1962  are: 
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(a)  A  plasma  probe  was  flown  flve  times 
to  obtain  data  regarding  the  electrical  struc- 
tiu*  of  the  F  region  of  the  ionosphere. 
Density  and  temperature  of  both  the  positive 
and  negative  particles  of  the  ionosphere  were 
measiu-ed. 

(b)  A  standing  wave  impedance  probe  was 
flown  six  times  which  consists  of  a  24-foot 
balance  dlpole  antenna  which  was  unrolled 
In  orbit.  Observations  are  Interpreted  In 
terms  of  electron  density  at  satellite  altitude. 

(c)  Nuclear  emulsions  have  been  flown  and 
/recovered  from  12  flights.     These  emulsions 

are  studied  to  determine  the  flow  of  energetic 
particles  trapped  in  the  geomagnetic  field 
and  also  to  learn  more  about  Incident  cosmic 
rays. 

(d)  Many  active  exj>erlments  have  flown  to  • 
measure  properties  of  the  Van  Allen  radia- 
tion belt.     These  measurements  were  espe 
daily  important  during  1962  due  to  the  en- 
hancement of  the  belts  caused  by  the  United 
States  and  Soviet  high-altitude  nucl^  tests. 

Asset 

The  Air  Forc^  aerothermodynamics  elastic 
structural  systems  environmental  test 
(ASSET)  progrsmi  was  Initiated  to  provide  an 
economical  and  feasible  means  to  supple- 
ment and  verify  the  validity  of  ground  facil- 
ity data  by  obtaining  basic  knowledge  of  the 
actual  free  flight  environment  In  the  critical 
heating  regime  surrounding  hypersonic  re- 
entry vehicles  with  lifting  surfaces.  Four 
test  vehicles  will  be  boosted  Into  a  reentry 
trajectory  by  the  Thor/Delta  and  Thor  boost- 
ers. These  unmanned  vehicles  are  designed 
to  test  full-scale  components  of  various 
structural  concepts  and  materials.  The  flrst 
launch  Is  scheduled  for  mid- 1963. 
General  support,  research,  and  development 

Our  efforts  in  space  are  undertaken  not 
only  to  meet  certain  well-deflned  military 
.needs  and  requirements,  but  also  to  create  a 
vlgcM-ous  and  broad  base  of  new  technology 
which  win  allow  us  to  undertake  develbp- 
ment  of  futiire  systems  to  fulfill  a  clear, 
identifiable  military  need  or  reqxiirement. 
The  DOD  is  supporting  exploratory  and  ad- 
vanced developments  aimed  specifically  at 
the  evolution  o(  "technological  building 
blocks"  for  space.  Theae  developments 
(some  of  which  have  been  covered  in  the 
foregoing)  include  a  great  variety  of  efforts 
in  bioastronautlcs,  the  development  of  ad- 
vanced sensors,  the  evolution  of  advanced 
propulsion  systems  and  power  supplies,  de- 
velopments In  materials,  and  a  multitude  of 
exploration  and  research  efforts  aimed  at 
learning  more  about  space  flight  and  the 
sp«u:e  environment. 

COOPEXATION    WrrH    OTHKR    OOVXkNICXMT 
AGENCIKS 

Close  coordination  and  cooperation  with 
other  Government  agencies  was  continued 
and  enhanced  during  1962.  Examples  of  this 
have  been  cited  already  In  some  of  the  proj- 
ects discussed  above  such  as  standardized 
space  boosters,  large  solid  propellant  motor 
program.  X-20,  X-16,  space  nuclear  detection 
and  Anna. 

Additional  examples  have  been  mentioned 
in  the  description  of  activities  at  the  na- 
tional ranges.  In  addition  to  the  above,  the 
following  are  considered  worthy  of  special 
mention : 

Participation  "with  the  NASA  In  the  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics  Coordinating 
Board  for  the  purpose  of  coordinating  the 
activities  of  the  DOD  and  NASA  to  Javold 
undesirable  duplication,  to  achieve  efficient 
utilization  of  available  resources,  to  Identify 
problems  requiring  solution,  and  to  exchange 
Information. 

Participation  In  the  Joint  Meteorological 
Satellite  Advisory  Committee. 

Participation  with  the  AEC  in  the  develop- 
ment and  use  of  space  nuclear  power  units. 

To  Insure  effective  and  coordinated  man- 
agement  Of   DOD   support    to    programs    of 


NASA,  the  DOD  Issued  a  directive  on  Feb- 
ruary 24.  1962.  This  directive  specifies  that 
basic  agreements  for  support  will  be  made 
between  Secretary  of  Defense  and  the  Ad- 
ministrator. NASA.  It  defines  the  responsl- 
bUltles  within  the  DOD  for  the  support  of 
NASA  Including  assignment  of  responsibility 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  for  research 
and  development,  test  and  engineering  of 
satellites,  boosters,  space  probes,  and  asso- 
ciated systems  necessary  to  support  NASA. 

The  Air  Force  created  the  Office  of  a 
Deputy  to  Commander.  Air  Force  Systems 
Command,  for  Manned  Space  Flight  as  fol- 
low-on to  the  DOD  assignment  of  Space 
R.D.T.  &  E.  to  the  Air  Force.  This  Deputy 
maintains  an  office  In  NASA  headquarters  in 
order  to  help  assure  the  closest  management 
level  Interplay  between  the  two  agencies 
responsible  for  the  national  space  program. 

A  memorandum  of  agreement  between  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
was  signed  Into  effect  on  September  4.  It 
relates  to  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  (RD.T.  &  E.)  required  to  meet  the 
needs  for  safe  and  efficient  navigation  and 
traffic  control  of  all  civil  and  military  avia- 
tion.   The  purposes  of  this  agreement  are  to: 

(a)  Insxxre  timely  response  and  full  con- 
sideration of  U.S.  Air  Force  requirements  In 
PA  A  programs. 

(b)  Provide  the  mechanism  whereby  U.S. 
Air  Force  and  FAA  will  coordinate  and  co- 
operate in  RD.T.  &  E.  projecte  of  mutual 
interest. 

(c)  Enable  each  agency  to  observe  and 
participate  in  RD.T.  &  E.  programs  to  the  ex- 
tent necessary  to  discharge  their  respective 
agency  responsibilities  and  effect  overall 
Government  economies. 

Closer  relationships  have  also  been  estab- 
lished with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Council  and  specific  contact  points  for 
particular  areas  of  Interest  have  been  es- 
tablished. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  That  language 
very  clearly  describes  what  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  Department  of  Defense  are 
in  that  area.  Again  I  remind  Senators 
that  there  is  an  appropriation  of  $1.7 
billion  for  the  Department  of  Defense  for 
exploration  In  space,  aside  from  the  ap- 
propriation now  under  discussion.  So  to 
make  the  plea  that  the  proposal  would 
affect  the  military  aspect  is  absolutely 
wrong.  It  Is  not  so.  It  would  be  quite 
Incidental  and  wholly  marginal. 

Although  I  do  not  desire  to  repeat  the 
entire  colloquy,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  in  a  direct  answer 
to  the  direct  question  as  to  what  effect 
the  lunar  program  would  have  on  de- 
fense, said  that  he  did  not  think  that  it 
would  have  any.  I  quoted  that  state- 
ment yesterday.  It  occurred  at  a  hear- 
ing of  the  Committee  cm  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, and  is  contained  in  an  ofiQcial 
report. 

Statements  by  the  President  have  con- 
sistently emphasized  that  peaceful  explo- 
ration was  the  objective  of  the  NASA 
program.  In  a  letter  to  Congressman 
Albert  Thomas,  dated  September  23,  the 
President  wrote: 

We  do  not  make  our  space  effort  with  the 
narrow  purpose  of  national  aggrandizement. 
We  make  It  so  the  United  States  may  have 
a  leading  and  honorable  role  In  mankind's 
peaceful  conquest  of  space. 

Space  activities  in  general  were  taken 
away  from  the  Defense  Department  and 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  civilian  agency 
in  1958  in  order  to  change  the  com- 
plexion of  our  program  from  one  keyed 


to  military  uses  to  one  which  would  in- 
crease man's  fund  of  knowledge  of  the 
heavens  for  peaceful  applications. 

As  I  have  said,  the  military  has  its  own 
space  program,  being  funded  at  a  level  of 

3)me  $1.7  billion  this  year.  There  is  little 
oubt  that  the  military  will  proceed  on 
its  own  to  develop  the  type  of  space 
knowledge  most  adaptable  for  its  own 
purposes.  Indeed  this  is  required  under 
the  division  of  authority  in  the  NASA 
Act.  Dr.  Dryden,  in  his  testimony  before 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
stated: 

I  think  the  problem  is  one  of  defining  a 
weapons  system  based  on  man  in  space.  Just 
as  soon  as  the  military  can  define  such  a 
weapons  system,  then  I  think  they  miist  go 
ahead  with  the  development  of  the  specific 
equipment  needed  for  that. 

There  will  imdoubtedly  be  some  spin- 
off from  the  NASA  program   to   mili- 
tary use.    This  is  inevitable  in  a  program 
of  this  magnitude  and  novelty.    There 
will  also,  of  course,  be  some  spin-off  for 
civilian  purposes.    The  NASA  budget,  in 
fact,  contains  the  grand  total  of  $3.5  mil- 
lion— I  think  that  is  about  one  one- 
hundred-and-fiftieth — to   see   this   new 
knowledge  is  made  available  for  appli- 
cation    in      industry.    Accepting      the 
thesis    advanced    yesterday    that    $18 
billion  of   the  manned   space  program 
is  for  defense  purposes,  it  seems  most 
unusual  to  me  that  this  vast  sum  is  being 
expended  for  research  when  the  top  mili- 
tary people  say  they  cannot  envision  an 
end  for  any  knowledge  that  might  be 
gained.    This  would,  in  effect,  amount  to 
another  $18  billion  for  defense  research, ' 
bringing  the  total  for  research  for  mili- 
tary purposes  up  to  an  astronomical  fig- 
ure.   And  this  expenditure  would  all  be 
in  hc^>e  that  something  would  turn  up 
that  would  Justify  cost  of  the  program  in 
the  long  run. 

I  wish  to  make  one  other  point  about 
the  military  argument.  Our  top  mili- 
tary leaders  have  always  said  that  for- 
eign aid  is  essential  to  the  Nation's  secu- 
rity. In  spite  of  this  fact  strong  support 
for  foreign  aid,  Members  of  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate,  who  consider 
themselves  to  be  friends  of  the  military, 
consistently  oppose  the  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  frwn  Arkan- 
sas has  expired. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  10  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  is  recognized  for 
10  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
foreign  aid  is  admittedly  designed  to  pro- 
tect and  enhance  the  Nation's  security 
now.  Space  explorations  may  or  may 
not  result  in  new  military  systems  at 
some  date  in  the  future.  We  have  no 
assuri^ce  that  there  will  ever  be  any 
important  military  offshoot  from  the 
space  program.  I  might  also  point  out 
that,  in  the  case  of  foreign  aid,  the  Presi- 
dent has  a  peculiar  and  individual  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Constitution. 
This  is  not  true  with  the  space  program 
where  the  Congress  has  an  equal  re- 
sponsibility and  should  have  no  hesitancy 
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In  exercising  Ita  responsibility  to  deter- 
mine the  correctness  of  the  pace  or  ex- 
tent of  our  space  effort. 

The  second  major  argument  advanced 
Is  actually  part  and  parcel  of  the  first 
argument-    It  la  to  the  effect  that  the 
manned  Lunar  program  actually  will  cost 
only  about  $2  bHUon.    When  we  turn 
to  this  question  we  become  bogged  down 
In  a  sea  of  conflicting  statistics,  state- 
ments,  and  predictions.    It  is  difficult 
for  me  to  understand  how  the  cost  of 
this   program   can   change   so   rapidly. 
The   letter   and  related   material  from 
NASA,  which  I  Inserted  in  the  Ricord. 
referred    to    the    allocations    for    the 
manned  Lunar  program,  not  to  a  maimed 
space  program.    The  attempt  to  sepa- 
rate   the    cost    of    the    actual    lai^ng 
on  the   moon   from   the   other   aspects 
of  the  space  program  cannot  be  done,  as 
the  Senator  from  Washington  admitted 
yesterday.    We     have     an     integrated 
space  program,  the  basic  objective  of 
which  is  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
Every  other  accomplishment  before  that 
achievement  will  be  only  a  step  in  the 
process.    All   of   the   elements   In   the 
existing     program     are     necessary     to 
achieve  this  objective.    Dr.  Seamans.  In 
Ws  testimony  on  the  appropriation  bin, 
said: 

Th0  120  billion  we  are  talking  about  In- 
cludes an  of  the  elements  whlcb  we  feel 
are  absoliitely  necessary  for  the  Lunar  ex- 
ploration. Including  the  setentfflc  aspects, 
the  derelopraaiit  of  tbe  booet«r«  and  the 
ground  tracking  of  tb»  apace  craft.  Tou 
eanaot  take  fvom  that  100  btiUon  any  cle- 
ment •^"'^  stiU  have  an  opportunity  for  this 
major  expedition. 

If  the  end  objective  of  om  ptogram 
li  not  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  by 
1970,  there  is  little  justtficatKm  for  the 
present  pace. 

There  are.  of  course,  other  predictions 
on  the  bare  cost  elements  in  the  program 
peculiar  to  placing  a  man  on  the  moon — 
elements  which  wooM  not  have  any 
practical  appUcatnn  to  achievement  of 
other  objectives.  Dr.  Welsh,  Secretary 
of  the  Msnional  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Cofoncll,  said,  in  his  testimony  before  the 
Appnprlatlons  Subcommittee,  that  ap- 
praalmately  $7  billion  of  the  $20  billion 
allocated  for  the  manned  lunar  program 
la  Involved  directly  with  landing  on  the 
moon.  Dr.  Seamans  gave  another  esti- 
mate In  his  testimony  before  the  Senate 
Space  Coiamiittec  this  year  when  he  said : 

Many  of  tlte  measurements  that  we  are 
making  with  otir  manned  vehicles  are  not 
particularly  in  si4)port  of  the  numnad  lunar 
landing  and,  If  you  include  that  support  plus 
the  tracking  stations  and  the  ships  that  are 
Included  under  tracking  and  data  acqutsi- 
tloa,  you  wiU  find  the  total  manned  lunar 
effort  and  everything  that  proceeds  it  (sic) 
probably  ecmes  to  more  nearly  three-fourths 
of  the  budget. 

He  also  said.  In  testifying  before  the 
House  ApproprlatlOTM  Subcommittee, 
that  some  25  or  30  percent  of  the  NASA 
effort  had  no  relation  to  the  manned 
lunar  landing  program.    He  sakl:    ' 

A  manned  lunar  landing  program  does 
bring  together  a  large  peut  of  the  NASA  ob- 
jective and  ^vee  the  pace  Important  ob- 
jectires  and  ties  things  together  but  it  does 


not  <*>c'"'<*  some  25  or  30  percent  of  our 
effort. 

It  might  be  mentioned  that  the  large 
vehicles  and  their  boosters,  the  Saturn  1. 
IB,  and  5.  are  being  developed  solely  for 
manned  space  aimed  at  gettir^  a  man  on 
the  moon  and  back.  The  budget  re<jue8t 
this  year  for  these  vehicles  was  $800  mil- 
lion for  Saturn  5.  $169  million  for  Saturn 
1,  and  $76  million  for  Saturn  IB. 

It  has  been  quite  difficult  to  get  mean- 
ingful  Information   on   the   space   pro- 
gram.   It  Is  such  an  amorphous  mass  or 
piiajanA  that  It  Ifi  almost  Impossible  to  get 
a  handle  on  It.    I  envy  those  Senators 
who  feel  they  are  well  versed  on  the  tech- 
nical and  budgetary  aspects  of  It.    I  can- 
not compete  with  them  on  details,  and  I 
do  not  profess  to  be  an  expert  in  this 
area.    My  argument  is  based  on  simple 
questloixs  of   priority   and   the   relative 
needs  of  socieCy.  an  approach  which  we 
as  Senators  should   take   toward  every 
money  bill.    I  tried  to  obtain  information 
on  the  possible  effects  of  reductions  in 
the   NASA   appropriation,   but   without 
success.    This  information,  according  to 
NASA,  will  not  be  available  until  about 
November  30,  which  will,  of  course,  be 
too  late  for  use  by  the  Senate  In  judging 
the  question  before  It.    Apparently.  It  Is 
very  difficult  to  get  positive  guides  from 
Ihls  Agency  on  areas  where  reductions 
could  be  made  with  ttie  least  delay  or 
harm.    The  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
CakwonI  asked  the  officials  to   prepare 
such  a  priority  list,  birt  none  was  forth- 
coming.     Representative    TSomas.    the 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Subcommittee,  asked  for  a  similar  list 
of  projects  where  cuts  might  be  made. 
He  also  had  no  luck. 

It  Is  argued  that  the  pace  of  the  pro- 
gram at  the  budget  request  level  Is  ex- 
actly right  and  that  If  It  were  speeded  up 
or  slowed  down  It  would  cost  more.  Ap- 
parently the  argxnnent  Is  that  the  heavy 
overhead  Involved,  If  stretched  out  over 
a  longer  period,  would  Inevitably  Increase 
costs.  It  seems  rather  unusual  to  me 
that  this  Agency  has  worked  Itself  Into 
such  a  budgetary  situation,  especially  In 
view  of  the  fact  that  It  prides  Itself  on 
having  contracted  out  to  private  indus- 
try mo-e  than  90  percent  of  the  ftmds 
appropriated  to  it.  I  understand  that 
some  90  percent  or  more  In  dollar  volume 
of  NASA's  contracts  are  let  on  a  cost- 
phis-a-flxed-fee  basis.  I  would  submit 
that  there  Is  a  very  good  potential  for 
reductions  in  the  cost  of  some  of  these 
contracted  programs  If  the  manned 
space  program  were  pursued  at  a  less 
hectic  pace  which  would  permit  more 
competitive  bidding  on  contracts.  Cost- 
plus  contracting,  In  my  opinion,  contrib- 
utes very  little  to  running  an  efficient 
and  economical  operation.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  situation  In  private  indus- 
try or  Oovemment  where  haste  has  made 
for  economy. 

I  find  It  Impossible  to  digest  all  of  the 
Information  about  the  financial  aspects 
of  NASA's  operations.  Apparently,  there 
are  a  number  of  persons  In  private  in- 
dustry who  were  at  least  willing  to  make 
the  attempt.  One  enterprising  entrepre- 
neur,  the  hearings   related,   duplicated 


the  four  volumes  of  the  NASA's  budget 
justifications  and  sold  them  at  $40  a  vol- 
ume. I  suppose  he  did  quite  a  business 
with  the  1,500  concerns  that  hold  prhne 
contracts  worth  $25,000  or  more  with 
NASA. 

We  see  In  NASA  a  prime  example  of 
the  operation  of  Parkinson's  law.  The 
program  has  grown  so  fast  and  expand- 
ed into  so  many  facets  of  our  national 
life  that  in  some  areas  it  has  become 
the  tall  that  wags  the  dog.  At  tlie  end 
of  NASA's  first  year— only  4  years  ago — 
It  had  9,286  employees  and  expenditures 
of  $338,900,000.  At  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year,  it  expects  to  have  32,500  em- 
ployees—and there  Is  $5,190  million  in 
this  bill  to  finance  its  operations.  It 
employs  more  scientists  and  engineers 
now  than  the  total  of  all  its  employees 
in  1959.  I  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that 
this  kind  of  growth  rate  encourages  ef- 
ficiency and  frugality  with  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.         , 

I  noticed  a  few  Uenks  in  the  budget 
request  that  struck  me  as  being  some- 
what unusual.    NASA  Is  now  in  the  edu- 
cation field  in  a  big  way.  and  1  have 
serious   doubts   that   this   Is   a  healthy 
thing  for  the  country.    NASA,  it  devel- 
ops. Is  conducting  Its  own  studeet  aid 
program  at  a  rate  of  $7,000  per  student 
per  year,  and  it  will  soon  have  between 
3.000  and  4.000  8tuder>«s  under  the  pro- 
gram studying  in  nearly  100  imiversities. 
The  goal,  as  I  understand  it.  Is  to  finance 
the  education  on  the  doctoral  level  of 
sufficient    students    to    produce     1.000 
Ph.   D.'B   a   year — one-fourth   of    those 
graduating  In  the  scientific  and  engi- 
neering fields  relating  to  NASA  activi- 
ties.   This  program  added  up  to  nearly 
$14  million  last  year  and  Is  only  part 
of  the  NASA  educational  work.     NASA 
Is  also  In  the  college  construction  grant 
business  and  plans  to  make  grants  of 
some  $12  million  this  year  for  11  aca- 
demic research  facilities.    I  find  It  hard 
to  Justify  this  Agency's  participation  in 
aid  to  education  when  we  have  so  much 
difficulty    in    getting    straightforward, 
across-the-board,  aid-to-education  leg- 
islation through  the  Congress. 

NASA  appears  to  be  in  the  public  re- 
lations business  in  a  big  way  also.  It 
has  a  budget  this  year  of  over  $6  million 
for  its  pubMc  relations  program.  Per- 
haps the  expanded  distribution  of  press 
releases  explains  why  the  budget  for 
printing  and  reproduction  jumped  from 
$1.6  million  lasit  year  to  $4.8  million  this 
years.  In  any  case  I  think  that  there 
is  sufficient  interest  In  the  public  and  the 
communications  media  to  cut  down  sub- 
stantially on  the  program  to  create  or 
maintain  NASA's  image.  Our  Nation's 
exploits  in  space  speak  pretty  well  for 
themselves,  and  I  have  noted  no  lack  ol 
Ingenuity  on  the  part  of  reporters  in 
finding  out  what  is  going  on  in  the  Oov- 
emment. They  will  do  it  in  spite  of  the 
efforts  of  taxpaid  pr^ss  agents  to  gloss 
over  facts  or  suppress  information. 

One  item  in  the  NASA  budget  struck 
me  as  being  particularly  interesting,  and 
that  was  the  $460  million  slated  for  con- 
struction of  the  45-story  assembly  build- 
ing and  the  three  launching  pads  for  the 
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Saturn  5  system.    The  assembly  build- 
Ing,  which  Is  to  be  520  feet   tall,  and 
about  as  wide,  will  equal  in  volume  iy2 
Pentagons,  I  am  told.    I  only  hope  that 
some  serious  consideration  is  being  given 
to  what  can  be  done  with  the  building 
after  the  Saturn  program  is  completed. 
These  very  minute  aspects  of  NASA's 
program   Indicate,  I  believe,   that   the 
Congress  should  take  a  much  closer  look 
at  the  activities  ol  this  Agency.     In  a 
program  that  has  grown  as  rapidly  as 
this  one,  a  considerable  amount  of  waste 
and  duplication  will  occur  as  a  matter 
of  course.     The  way  to  bring  it  under 
control    is   not   by   nitpicking    at   such 
cases  as  develop.     We  must.  I  believe, 
approach  this  from  a  standpoint  of  a 
basic  public  philosophy.    Is  it  more  im- 
portant for  us  to  finance  space  at  the 
-rate  of  $5.2  bllUon  than  it  is  for  us  to 
make  a  more  adequate  attack  On  some 
of  the  grave  deficiencies  of  our  soclty? 
Nothing  I  have  heard  during  this  debate 
has  convinced  me  that  my  sunendment 
cannot  be  adopted  without  any  danger 
to  the  Nation's  security  or  welfare. 

A  i>ersuaslve  case  has  been  made  that 
the  prospects  for  passage  of  needed  leg- 
islation to  correct  some  of  the  deficien- 
cies of  our  society  would  be  much  im- 
proved by  slowing  down  our  self-imr>osed 
race  to  the  moon.  The  1965  budget  is 
now  being  prepared  In  the  executive 
branch.  Congressional  action  calling  for 
a  more  practical  and  leisurely  pursuit  of 
spmce  exploration  will  bear  much  weight 
In  the  decisions  being  made  on  how  to 
apportion  the  very  strictly  limited  funds 
available.  If  It  Is  obvious  that  Congress 
wishes  to  devote  less  effort  to  space  rela- 
tive to  other  programs  it  will  improve 
prospects  for  fimding  of  alternative  do- 
mestic programs  and  ease  the  final 
pinch  that  clouds  future  action  on  the 
tax  bill. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

I  do  not  wish  to  burden  the  Record 
too  much,  but  just  as  an  illustration  of 
some  of  the  things  that  happen,  and 
Inasmuch  as  there  have  been  many  other 
illustrations  of  mistakes  in  other  pro- 
grams, and  as  an  example  of  how  the 
rapidity  in  the  development  of  this  pro- 
gram has  resulted  in  waste.  I  want  to 
read  a  short  statement  from  the  Wash- 
ington Star  of  November  19. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 
Mr.  FULBRtoHT.    Mr.  President,  how 

much  time  have  I  left?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  1  hour. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  myself  5 
minutes. 

The  Washington  Star  for  November 
19  carried  the  following  story  from 
which  I  read :    1 1 

Centaur — an  upper  stage  for  the  Mercury- 
boosting  Atlas-D  missile — uses  two  16,000- 
pound-thrust  hydrogen  engines.  It  was 
developed  at  great  cost  In  a  program  which 
has  been  sharply  criticized  In  Congress  and 
elsewhere  for  poor  management. 

Now  about  2'^  years  t>ehlnd  schedule  and 
far  above  original  cost  estimates,  the  Centaur 
has  never  flown  under  Its  own  power.  An 
attempt  to  fly  it  In  May  1962,  ended  in  dis- 


aster when  hydrogen  tankage  ruptvu-ed  be- 
fore the  Centaur  engines  got  a  chance  to 
Ignite. 

A  second  Centaur  firing,  originally  sched- 
uled for  October  1962.  was  delayed. 

If  Centaur  falls  In  the  forthcoming  shot, 
there  will  undoubtedly  be  great  pressure  to 
abandon  the  project,  which  has  already  cost 
an  estimated  $500  million. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Would  the  Senator 
mind  pointing  out  whether  the  Centaur 
was  an  Army  device,  or  an  ARPA  de- 
vice, and  was  only  recently  transferred 
to  the  Space  Agency? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  did  not  know. 
This  article  does  not  indicate  that.  It 
is  now  under  NASA. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  Is  now  under 
NASA.  It  started  out  as  one  of  ARPA's 
projects.  I  am  sure  the  military  did  the 
best  It  knew  how. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  And  I  believe 
NASA  did.  too. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  I  do  not  be- 
lieve NASA  should  be  blamed  for  what 
the  Army  or  ARPA  did. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  not  blaming 
anybody.  I  am  only  pointing  out  that 
mistakes  are  inevitable  when  we  double 
a  program  of  this  size  every  year.  I  do 
not  think  the  Army  or  NASA  are  to 
blame.  I  say  that  the  Congress  is  to 
blame.  I  am  not  seeking  to  blame  Mr. 
Webb.  He  does  what  he  Is  paid  to  do, 
but  the  Congress  Is  most  Improvident. 
This  program  is  degenerating  into  a  grab 
bag  of  goodies  for  everybody.  If  we  look 
at  the  record  of  the  distribution  of  funds, 
we  see  there  Is  somethln^^  It  for  every- 
body. Of  course,  most  of^t  goes  to  Cali- 
fornia. Texas,  Alabama,  and  Florida,  but 
there  is  something  in  it  for  everybody. 
Even  Arkansas  gets  $300,000.  which  is 
big  money  for  Arkansas.  One  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  my  State  was  recent- 
ly taken  on  a  guided  tour  of  Huntsvllle. 
He  wrote  me  a  letter  saying  that  he  did 
not  understand  why  I  was  not  enthusias- 
tic about  the  space  program,  because  he 
had  seen  wonderful  things  at  Huntsvllle. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  Was  he  a  guest  of 
NASA  or  the  military? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  He  did  not  state 
that.  He  said  his  comments  were  his 
private  opinion.  Even  those  who  are 
taken  for  tours  by  the  Navy  year  after 
year,  when  they  write  and  say  how 
wonderful  it  was,  do  not  say  whether 
they  were  the  Navy's  guests.  They  just 
write  as  citizens.  We  do  not  know  why 
they  write  those  letters. 

Mr.  AJJTOERSON.  I  only  want  to  say 
that  I  do  not  feel  that  that  little  waste 
of  money — if  it  happened  as  to  the  Cen- 
taur, and  we  are  not  sure  whether  it 

was  a  waste — means 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Five  hundred  mil- 
lion dollars  is  a  "little"  in  this  program. 
I  will  admit.  If  such  waste  was  found 
in  foreign  aid.  or  if  $5  million  had  been 
spent  wrongly,  we  know  how  much  we 

would  have  been  criticized. 

Mr.        ANDERSON.    The        Senator 

started  this  discussion  of  waste.    I  was 

tnring  to  point  out  how  the  record  with 


regard  to  Navajo  was  misleading.  It  was 
alleged  there  was  evidence  of  waste  in 
that  respect.  Now  we  are  beginning  to 
find  out  it  has  real  value.  There  have 
been  many  evidences  of  real  value  when 
it  was  thought  there  was  waste.  I  am 
not  sure  the  Centaur  will  be  found  to 
have  been  a  waste  of  dollars.  Time  after 
time  we  have  succeeded  in  putting  up 
space  objects  In  orbit.  They  have  been 
successfiil.  I  think  it  should  be  pointed 
out  that  there  have  been  successes,  and 
not  merely  failures. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  have  not  alleged 
that  it  is  all  a  failure.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  the  other  proponents 
of  this  program  seem  to  think  I  am  for 
abandoning  this  program.  I  repeat.  I  am 
not  for  abandoning  It.  I  have  merely 
proposed  an  amendment  which  cuts  only 
10  percent  from  this  enormous  amount. 
This  Is  to  be  distinguished  from  an  au- 
thorization. This  is  an  appropriation 
bill.  This  is  the  ceiling.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished from  a  bill  like  the  foreign 
aid  authorization  bill,  with  which  the 
Senate  struggled  for  3  we^cs  just  to  set 
a  ceiling  on  the  amount  that  could  be 
spent.  Foreign  aid  will  still  be  cut  fur- 
ther. 

The  Senator  reminds  me  of  an  inci- 
dent I  do  not  like  to  recall  too  much, 
but  I  remember  that  on  one  of  the  first 
times  I  went  to  the  White  House  in  com- 
pany with  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, under  the  administration  of 
President  Eisenhower,  the  Senator  made 
one  of  the  most  persuasive  arguments 
I  have  ever  heard  criticizing  the  multi- 
plicity of  missiles  then  being  developed. 
He  said  that  we  had  the  Sergeant,  the 
Private,  the  WAC  Corporal,  and  I  do  not 
know  how  many  others.  Then  he  said, 
"Mr.  President,  can  you  not  bring  into 
this  some  order,  some  specialization,  so 
every  agency  Is  not  going  off  in  every  di- 
rection?"   I  am  sure  the  Senator  remem- 

bClTS   it/ 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  not  only  remem- 
ber it.  but  very  distinctly,  because  I  have 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  on  the  missile 
problem.  I  recognize  that  a  good  job 
has  been  done.  I  do  not  know  whether 
the  Senator  knows  how  frugal  I  am  In 
this  field- — 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  making  the 
point  that  we  give  some  thorough  con- 
sideration to  a  program  that  has  grown 
as  fast  as  this  one. 

My  main  point  is  the  pace  at  which 
we  are  seeking  to  enlarge  the  program, 
at  great  expense  and  great  sacrifice  to 
other  programs.  That  is  the  only  point 
I  am  making.  I  am  not  saying  that 
there  should  not  be  a  space  program. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  has  stated 
that  it  is  to  be  justified  on  the  basis  of 
so-called  medical  fallout. 

If  there  is  medical  fallout  from  the 
space  program  which  has  value,  why  not 
have  that  taken  care  of  in  the  regular 
way.  in  the  medical  research  program? 

We  have  put  up  more  than  a  billion 
dollars  for  medical  research  into  all 
forms  of  disease.  That  Is  the  orderly 
way  to  do  it. 

To  try  to  Justify  the  space  program  be- 
cause there  may  be  some  medical  side 
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effect  seems  to  me  to  be  a  far-fetched 
argument.  By  the  original  act,  it  was 
not  intended  to  have  military  objectives. 

As  I  said  before,  this  is  a  race  to  the 
moon  for  prestige.  That  was  asserted 
some  time  ago  by  the  proponents.  Now 
that  that  purpose  has  begun  to  fade  the 
proponents  arc  saying — and  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico, but  rather  to  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri and  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who 
spoke  a  short  time  ago  today — that  it  is 
Justified  by  its  military  aspects. 

That  Is  directly  contrary  to  the  policy 
statement  on  the  basis  of  which  the  act 
was  originally  jaassed.  I  do  not  see  how 
tt  is  pertinent  at  all.  It  ought  to  be 
Justified  on  the  basis  ot  the  policy  as 
stated  in  the  original  act. 

When  we  look  at  the  distribution  of 
funds  and  the  contracts  for  research  and 
construction  it  is  easy  to  see  that  it 
would  be  almost  a  miracle  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  for  a  substantial  cut. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
prkitcd  in  the  Record  at  this  point  three 
pages  of  a  table  appearing  at  pages  1137, 
1138,  and  1138  of  the  hearings  on  NASA 
authorteatlon  for  fiscal  year  1964. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
National  AzmoMAirrics  ai»d  Spacx  Aominis- 

TSATION ESTUCATKD  DsBTmiBnTlOlf  Or 

FvMOB   TO    Pbimb     Cont»acto»s    o*    C!om- 

STBUCTION     LOCATIOM,     FlSCAt     TXABS      1962, 

1963.  AND  1964 

This  chart  does  not  represent  expenditures 
on  a  State-by-state  basis.  Such  data  are  not 
available.  The  following  note*  explain  how 
the  chart  was  prepared. 

ThA  data  In  this  chart  tepr— ent  this 
Agency's  estimate  of  the  "Prime  contractor 
location"  or  "Construction  location"  distri- 
bution of  funds  appropriated  to  NASA  dur- 
ing fiscal  years  1962,  1963.  and  1964.  It  U 
essential  that  anyone  using  these  data  un- 
derstand that  they  do  not  represent  a  dis- 
tribution of  where  payments  will  be  made 
and  are  subject  to  the  following  quallflca- 
tlooa  resvlttng  froaa  the  methods  by  which 
the  Information  was  compiled. 

1.  The  figures  for  "Construction  o<  faell- 
Itles"  are  credited  to  the  State  In  which  the 
facility  Is  to  be  constructed. 

2.  The  flgvn^s  for  "Operations"  are  cred- 
ited to  the  State  In  which  the  NASA  Instal- 
lation Is  located. 

3.  The  figures  Indicated  for  "Heeearch  and 
development"  are  baaed  on  the  estimated 
primary  place  of  perforauuice  of  the  prime 


contractor.  For  fiscal  years  1963  and  1964. 
the  flgxires  reflect,  in  part,  significant 
amounts  expected  to  be  placed  on  contracts 
currently  In  force,  and.  In  part,  on  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  balance  of  the  funds  on  the 
basis  of  factors  developed  from  the  actual 
data  available  for  fiscal  year  1962. 

4.  It  Is  Important  to  realise  that  none  of 
the  figures  In  the  chart  reflect  the  State-by- 
State  distribution  of  expenditures  which 
result  from  subcontracting  and  supply  ex- 
penditures related  to  the  prime  contractor's 
work.  Although,  in  general,  subcontracting 
information  Is  not  available  to  NASA  studies 
of  the  effect  of  subcontracting  have  been 
made.  They  reveal  ttiat  many  prime  contrac- 
tors spend  more  than  50  percent  of  the  eon- 
tract  funds  through  thousands  of  subcon- 
tractors and  suppliers  scattered  throughout 
the  country.  As  a  result,  through  the 
contracting  system,  the  actual  expenditure 
of  the  funds  involved  are  spread  over  a  much 
broader  base  and  have  a  much  wider  distribu- 
tion than  the  figtires  In  this  chart  would 
Indicate.  For  example,  special  data  were 
obtained  ftotn  nine  companies  located  in  six 
States  receiving  more  than  SO  percent  of 
KA8A%  prime  contract  awards.  They  sub- 
eoAtracted  to  more  than  10.000  first-tier  sub- 
contractors and  suppliers  located  In  46  States. 

Location  baaed  on  estimated  pdnayry  place 
of  performance  of  prime  eontractSt  subcon- 
tract Information  not  available. 
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Mr.  FUIiBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  to  the  distribution  of  funds.  There 
is  so  much  mooesy  in  the  bill  that  it  would 
be  very  embarrassing  for  any  substantial 
niunber  of  Repreoentatives  and  Senators 
to  vote  to  cut  it.  I  cite  the  contracts  with 
California  companies  as  one  small  exam- 
ple. If  I  were  from  California,  I  would 
find  It  very  difficult  to  vote  to  cut  the  bill. 


California,  under  the  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  U  allotted  $2,510,400,000.  That 
is  its  slice  of  the  pie. 

The  budget  graduates  on  down  to  the 
smaller  ones.  Of  course  some  of  them 
get  nothing.  But,  only  a  very  few  States 
get  nothing. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  the 


table  appearing  at  page  1135  of  the  same 
hearings.  It  is  entitled  "Chart  1.  Sur- 
vey Showing  the  Effect  of  Subcontract- 
ing.^' This  shows  where  subcontracts 
are  placed. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as 
follows: 


Chart  1  "  ^ 

SuRVET  Showing  the  Effect  of  Subcontractinq 

Geoaravhical  ditlribution  of  NASA  1st-  and  td-tier  guhcontracta  awarded  by  It  of  NASA's  major  prime  cotUracior$  and  their  Ut-tier 
^     '^  "  subcontractors  for  the  period  January  1962  throuoh  June  1965 


Stats 


Alahama 
Arlaona. 
Arkanaaa 

California 

Colorado 

Connectlout 

Florida , 

Oearela 

nUnda 

Indiana 

Iowa 


Disbibatlon  based  on 
prhictpal  place  of 
peilutmance  of  prime 
contracts 


Amount 


Percent 


Louislaaa 

Maine 

Maryland 

Manaohuaetts.. 

Michigan 

Mtnnenota 

MlaaLislpiil U 

Missouri 14 

Nevada 


■f- 


$1,860,070 


417,38X078 

7X043 
X  01X900 


16.48X002 


0  3 


'oL'i' 


Distribution  based  on 
place  of  performanoe 
of  subcontract! 


Amount 


Percent 


23 


■■4 


30X80X136 


30.0 


$888,340 

10, 670, 794 

171,668 

305.014,972 

4,63X846 

2X17X909 

37,28X038 

174,608 

X3e7,oa 

1,77X883 

18,33X8118 

64X430 

6,429,038 

156,  018 

21,  677,  486 

32.  593, 623 

8,  232, 572 

41,429.740 

46,811 

X  931, 719 

1, 303, 426 


Ol 
1.0 


44 


7 

7 

X8 

X6 


1.4 
.3 

27 
.1 
.0 


X2 
4.8 
1.2 
XI 


State 


New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mesloo 

New  York 

North  CaioUna. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma    - 

OtecQo.. - — 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina.., 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont.... — - - 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin. 


Distribation  based  on 
prtnctx>al  place  of 
performance  of  prime 
eontracts 


Amoont 


'isx'oTXoft 


Percent 


42 


Total. 


X9n.907 


08X26X770 


Dlstrlbntlan  bsaad  on 
place  of  perftarmance 
of  subcontracts 


Amount 


Percent 


10X0 


$117,864 

1X029.794 

3X838 

7X17X129 

676.080 

10, 18X  023 

1,470,688 

641,473 

47, 437, 790 

38X014 

n,S38 

550,474 

4,390,003 

1,121465 

06.214 

224.170 

809,006 

647.038 

X  071. 516 


L6 


1X6 
.1 

1.5 
.2 
.1 

7.0 
.1 


08X2SX77D 


100.0 


|i}OTK  —The  above  table  Is  based  on  daU  obtolned  In  a  survey  of  12  of  NASA's  major 
nrlma  oontrartors  In  8  Ptatos.  Bach  prime  oontrartor  was  requested  to  report  on 
every  subcontract  awanle*!  in  excess  of  $10,000  and  each  Ist-tier  suboantractor  awarded 
a  contract  In  exopsn  of  f.'^J.OOO  was  requeeu-d  to  report  on  every  2d-Uer  subcontract  In 
esoeae  of  $K>  000.    Tbe  daU  In  the  table  refiect  the  Ist-ller  subcontracts  awarded  from 


January  1962  through  Augtist  1962  and  the  1st-  and  ad-tier  subcontracts  awarded  from 
BeptouDer  1962  through  June  1063.    The  laek  of  dau  on  2d-tler  snbeontraets  lor  the 

Erlod  January  1962  through  August  1962  results  from  the  fact  that  the  survey  was 
itiated  in  August  1962  and  retroactive  data  back  to  Januao  ii*^  were  obtaineo  only 
on  1st -tier  subcontracts. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  call  attention  to  the  table  which 
shows  the  distribution  of  resetirch  grants. 
Here  again  there  is  something  for  every- 
one. Certainly  even  Defense,  with  its 
$47  billion  budget,  is  not  quite  as  well 
distributed  as  the  NASA  budget.  Every- 
one gets  a  little  something  from  NASA. 
NASA  has  learned  frcwn  pttst  experi- 
ence that  it  pays  to  do  this.  Every  State 
In  the  Union  gets  substantial  research 
grants,  even  Arkansas,  which  has  a  small 
part  of  it  in  two  grants,  one  for  $30,000, 
and  arx}ther  for  $20,000. 

NASA  is  not  content  to  go  into  every 
university  in  the  country,  it  even  goes 
abroad.  They  have  distributed  research 
grants  in  Canada  and  England,  and  scat- 
tered them  around  so  that  even  those 
people  could  be  Inclined  to  get  their 
relatives  or  friends  in  the  United  States 
Interested  enough  to  ask  their  repre- 
sentatives to  vote  for  the  bill. 

I  am  sure  the  bill  has  very  strong 
support.  It  is  understandable  that  it 
would  have,  under  these  circumstances. 
What  I  am  trying  to  do  is  not  to  defeat 
the  bill,  not  to  reject  it.  but  merely  sug- 
gesting that  It  may  be  changed  moder- 
ately. It  could  well  stand  a  cut  of  10 
percent,  as  proposed  in  my  ^^nendment. 

There  is  a  provision  In  the  bill  to  make 
possible  the  transfer  of  5  percent  from 
one  category  to  another.    I  suppose  that 


such  a  transfer  could  be  made;  «md  if 
it  were  made,' I  doubt  that  any  particular 
project  would  be  pinched.  They  might 
take  a  little  money  out  of  their  public 
relations  fimd  which  they  use  for  adver- 
tising. They  have  $6  million  in  the  bill 
for  public  relations  to  go  around  the 
country  with  spacemobiles  and  drum  up 
support. 

I  remember  when  the  Senate  adopted 
a  specific  restriction  against  the  State 
Department  spending  a  nickel  on  in- 
forming the  public  about  foreign  aid. 
It  was  said  that  that  was  terrible,  that 
it  was  a  gross  misapplication  of  public 
funds.  However,^  in  this  bill  an  amount 
of  $6  million  is  specifically  set  aside  for 
advertising.  I  suppose  it  is  used  to  send 
out  spacemobiles  around  the  country, 
for  exionple,  to  Impress  children  with 
how  wonderful  it  will  be  to  go  to  the 
moon,  and  then  to  have  the  children  go 
home,  I  suppose,  and  ask  their  parents 
to  vote  for  the  program. 

That  is  what  happened  with  my  friend 
who  was  taken  down  to  Huntsville. 

Whenever  an  agricultural  bill  is  be- 
fore the  Senate,  there  is  a  conflict  of 
interest.  The  city  people  think  the  agri- 
cultural people  are  imposing  on  them, 
f^nfi  are  charging  more  for  cotton  or 
wheat  than  they  should.  I  cannot  see 
anyone  who  has  a  conflict  of  interest  in 
the  pending  bill,  because  everyone  seems 


to  get  something  out  of  It.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  interest  that  oould  say, 
"This  imposes  upon  us."  That  ts,  no  one 
except  the  taxpayers,  and.  of  course,  they 
are  without  representation. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  FUI^RIOHT.  I  yield- 
Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  men- 
tioned the  agricultural  situation.  Did 
he  note  the  report  in  yesterday's  news- 
papers that  the  agricultural  experts  at 
the  Department  are  predicting  a  drop 
in  farm  Income  of  about  a  half  billion 
dollars  this  year,  and  another  half  bil- 
lion dollars  next  year,  for  a  total  of  $1 
billion?  That  is  about  what  the  Senator 
is  proposing  be  saved  in  the  bilL 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Yes;  I  saw  that 
article.  If  we  refuse  to  sell  any  of  our 
surplus  of  grain  abroad,  our  surpluses 
win  be  worse  in  the  years  to  come,  be- 
cause we  win  either  have  to  sell  them  or 
stop  growing  what  we  are  now  growing. 
I  would  not  be  surprised  if  the  Senate 
voted  not  to  sell  any  wheat  to  the  Rus- 
sians. We  may  Just  have  to  let  the 
weevils  eat  It. 

Mr.  President,  finally  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Rscoro 
a  chart  entitled  "Thirty  Largest  Con- 
tractors (Business  Firms)  Listed  Ac- 
cording to  Net  Vahie  of  Direct  Awards, 
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July  l-December  31.  1962."  appearing  There  being  no  objection,  the  chart 
at  page  328  of  the  House  hearings  on  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
the  bill.  as  follows: 

SO  largett  conlraclora  {butiness  firms)  listed  according  to  net  value  of  direct  awards,  July  1 

to  Dec.  SI,  1962 


Contractor 


I. 
2. 
9. 
4. 

S. 

e. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 

le. 

17. 
18. 
19. 

ao. 

21. 
22. 
23. 
24. 
25. 
28. 
27. 
28. 
29. 

ao. 


Total  awartls  to  busine» 

North  Ani«1c«n  Aviation,  Inc.,  Loe  Anicelrs,  Calif.".. ..• 

McDonnell  Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo 

AeroJet-<ieneral  Corp..  Atusa,  Calif.' 

Oeneral  Dynamics  Corp.,  San  Diego,  Calif.' 

Chrysler  Corp.,  New  Orleans,  La.' 

BoemgCo.,  Seattle,  Wash.' , 

Douglas  Aircraft  Co..  Inc.,  Santa  Monica,  Calif.' 

Inltwl  Aircraft  Corp  ,  West  Pulm  Beach,  Fla.' 

Uadio  Corp.  of  America,  Princeton,  N.J.' 

International  BaMness  .Machines  Corp.,  RockvlUe,  Md.' 

Cirumman  .\trcraft  Engineering  Corp.,  Bethpage,  N.Y 

Space  Technology  Lahoratorlos,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.'  — 

(reneral  Etectrlc  Co..  Phllartelphia,  Pa.' 

Mikson  Rust,  Lexington,  Ky 

Bendlx  Corp.,  Baltimore,  Md.' 

Llng-Temco-V'ought,  Inc.,  Dallas,  Tex.' 

Brovm  Engineering  Co..  Inc.,  IluntsviUe,  Ala 

Hughes  Aircraft  Co.,  Culver  City,  Calif.'. 

Republic  Aviation  Corp.,  Farmingdale,  N.Y 

Hayes  International  Corp.,  Birmingham,  Ala 

Lockheed  Aircraft  Corp  .  Sunnyvale,  Calif.' 

Cnion  Carbide  Corp..  Fontana,  Calif.' 

General  Motor?  Corp.,  Milwaukee,  Wis.' 

Norair  EnKine«'ring  Corp.,  Wiishington,  D.C 

Roedlger  Construction,  Inc.,  Cleveland,  Ohio 

Electro-Mechanical  Research,  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C.> 

Packard  Bell  Electronics  Corp.,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.' 

Collins  Radio  Co.,  Dallas.  Tex.' 

Plraccl  Construction  Co.,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md.' 

Ampex  Corp.,  Redwood  City,  Calif.' 


Net  Tftlue  of  awards 


Thousands 
of  dollars 


$826,053 


Percent  of 

total  awards 

to  buslnoss 


80.90 


197,400 

84.577 

44,776 

41.653 

32,805 

31.536 

30.963 

26.324 

18,870 

18.377 

17.458 

15,190 

14,342 

11.987 

10.908 

8.4M 

8.086 

8.014 

6.304 

5.727 

5.388 

4.765 

4.312 

3.387 

3.000 

2. 968 

2,806 

2.862 

2,432 

2,374 


•23.9 

10.2 

5.4 

&0 

4.0 

3.8 

3.7 

3.2 

2.3 
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Lg 

L7 

l.S 

1.3 

1.0 

1.0 

1.0 

.8 

.7 

.7 

.6 

.5 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.4 

.3 

.3 

.3 


.\ wards  during  period  Involve  more  than  1  contractor  a<ldres8. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  in  the 
Record  the  letter  the  President  of  the 
United  States  sent  to  the  chairman  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture  on 
September  23, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Whitk  House. 
Washington,  Septeviber  23, 1963. 
Hon.  Albert  Thomas, 
House  of  Representatives.  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAA  Al  :  I  am  very  glad  to  respond  to  yotir 
letter  of  September  21  and  to  state  my  posi- 
tion on  the  relation  between  otir  great  ctir- 
rent  space  effort  and  my  pro{>o8al  at  the 
United  Nations  for  Increased  cooperation 
with  the  Rtissians  In  this  field.  In  my  view 
an  energetic  continuation  of  our  strong  space 
effort  Is  essential,  and  the  need  for  this  effort 
is.  If  anjrthing.  increased  Sy  our  intent  to 
work  for  increasing  cooperation  if  the  Soviet 
Government  proves  willing. 

As  you  lukow,  the  Idea  of  cooperation  in 
space  is  not  new.  My  statement  of  our  will- 
ingness to  cooperate  in  a  moon  shot  was  an 
extension  of  a  policy  developed  as  long  ago 
as  1968  on  a  bipartisan  basis,  with  particular 
leadership  from  Vice  President  Johnson,  who 
was  then  the  Senate  majority  leader.  The 
American  purpose  of  cooperation  in  space  was 
stated  by  the  Congress  In  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Act  of  1958,  and  reaffirmed 
In  my  inaugural  address  in  1961.  Our  specific 
Interest  In  cooperation  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
as  the  other  nation  with  a  major  present 
capability  in  s{>ace.  was  indicated  by  me  to 
Chairman  Khrushchev  In  Vienna  In  the  mid- 
dle of  1981,  and  reaffirmed  In  my  letter  to  him 
of  March  7,  1982,  which  was  made  public  at 
the  time.  As  I  then  said,  dlscxisslon  of  coop- 
eration would  undoubtedly  show  us  "pos- 
sibilities for  substantive  scientific  and  tech- 
nical cooperation  in  manned  and  unmanned 
space  Investigations."     So  my  statement  In 


the  United  Nations  is  a  direct  development  of 
a  policy  long  held  by  the  VS.  Government. 

Our  repeated  offers  of  cooperation  with  the 
Soviet  Union  have  so  far  produced  only  lim- 
ited responses  and  results.  We  have  an  agree- 
ment to  exchange  certain  information  In  such 
limited  fields  as  weather  observation  and 
passive  communications,  and  technical  dis- 
cussions of  other  limited  possibilities  are 
going  forward.  But  as  I  said  In  July  of  this 
year,  there  are  a  good  many  barriers  of  sus- 
picion and  fear  to  be  broken  down  before 
we  can  have  major  progress  in  this  field.  Yet 
out  Intent  remains:  to  do  our  part  to  bring 
those  barriers  down. 

At  the  same  time,  as  no  one  knows  better 
than  you.  the  United  States  in  the  last  5 
years  has  made  a  steadily  growing  national 
effort  In  space.  On  May  25.  1981,  I  proposed 
to  the  Congress  and  the  Nation  a  major 
expansion  of  this  effort,  and  I  particularly 
emphasized  as  a  target  the  achievement  of 
a  manned  lunar  landing  In  the  decade  of 
the  1980's.  I  stated  that  this  would  be  a 
task  requiring  great  effort  and  very  large 
expenditures;  the  Congress  and  the  Nation 
approved  this  goal;  we  have  been  on  our  way 
ever  since.  In  the  larger  sense  this  is  not 
mereljr  an  effort  to  put  a  man  on  the  moon; 
it  Is  a 'means  and  a  stimulus  for  all  the  ad- 
vances in  technology.  In  understanding  and 
In  experience,  which  can  move  us  forward 
toward  man's  mastery  of  space. 

This  great  national  effort  and  this  steadily 
stated  readiness  to  cooperate  with  others 
are  not  in  conflict.  They  are  mutually  sup- 
porting elements  of  a  single  policy.  We  do 
not  make  our  space  effort  with  the  narrow 
purpose  of  national  aggrandizement.  We 
make  it  so  that  the  United  States  may  have 
a  leading  and  honorable  role  In  mankind's 
peaceful  conquest  of  space.  It  is  this  great 
effort  which  permits  us  now  to  offer  increased 
cooperation  with  no  suspicion  anywhere  that 
we  speak  from  weakness.  And  in  the  same 
way,  our  readiness  to  cooperate  with  others 


enlarges  the  Internatloni^  meaning  of  our 
own  ];>eaceful  Antierican  program  In  space. 

In  my  Judgment,  therefore,  our  renewed 
and  extended  purpose  of  cooperation,  so  far 
from  offering  any  excuse  for  slackening  or 
weakness  in  ova  space  effort,  is  one  reason 
the  more  for  moving  ahead  with  the  great 
program  to  which  we  have  been  conunitted 
as  a  country  for  more  than  3  years. 

So  the  position  of  the  United  States  U 
clear.  If  cooperation  Is  possible,  we  mean 
to  cooperate,  and  we  shall  do  so  from  a 
position  made  strong  and  solid  by  our  na- 
tional effort  in  space.  If  cooperation  Is  not 
possible — and  as  realists  we  must  plan  for 
this  contingency  too — then  the  same  strong 
national  effort  will  serve  all  free  men's  In-  ^ 
terest  In  space,  and  protect  us  also  against 
possible  hazards  to  our  national  security. 
So  let  us  press  on. 

Let  me  thank  you  again  for  this  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  my  vleip. 

With  warm  personal  regards. 
Sincerely. 


X  • 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All 
time  for  debate  has  expired.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRicHTl.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  COTTON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoLDWATKR].  If  he  Were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "ye^"  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaJ.  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartkz], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr. 
Lauschs],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyri],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BOROUGHl  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecti- 
cut [Mr.  Dodd  J,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  (Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre],  and 
the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BoRouGH]  would  cach  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
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NEDYl.  If  present  and  voUxig.  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisoonsln  would  vote  -yea," 
and  the  Sermtor  from  Massachusetts 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHELw  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arliona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  In  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrxtska]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Mtt.t.ek]  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  would  vote  "nay." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senators 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater!  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  have  Ijeen  previously  an- 
nounced. I 

The  result  waK  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  46,  as  follows: 


Bartlett 

BeaU 

Bennett 


Bur  dick 

Byrd,  Va. 

Church 

Clark 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Domlnlck 

Douglas 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

BS;7h 

Bible 

Brewster 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Cooper 

Kastland 

Edmondson 

KUender 

Hart 

Hayden 


Cotton 

Dodd 

Kngle 

Ooldwater 

Hartke 

Hruska 


[No.  244  Leg.  1 

YXAS— 38 

Brvm 
Pong 

Fuian^t 

Gon 

Oruaclne 
Hlckenlooper 
Johnston 
Jordan.  N.C. 
Jordan,  Idaho 
MoOovem 


Mundt 

HAYS — 48 

BiU 

Holland 

Huonphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlta 

Keating 

Kucbel 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

IfoOarthy 

McOHsUan 

McHamara 

Me<^em 

Meacalf 

Mooroney 

NOT  VOTING — 18 


Neuberger 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlr* 

Randolph 

Robertson 

BusacU 

Scott 

Talmadge 

Walters 

WlUlams,  N  J. 

Williams,  Del. 


Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Rlblcoff 

Smathers 

Smith 

Bparkman 

Btennls 

Symington 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Kennedy 
Laiwche 
Long,  Mo. 
Long,  La. 
MoOee 
McIntyre 


MlUer 
Morton 

Nelson 
Saltonstall 
Simpson 
Yar  borough 


So  Mr.  PuLBRicHT's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  rejected  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Preaident,  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

3M  ' 


ktLwamuxtrt  no 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  824.  but  ask 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  In  the  chair).  Without  ob- 
jection. It  Is  so  ordered. 


The  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Proxmirb  is,  as  follows: 

On  page  37,  line  3,  change  "»4,008 ,000,000" 
to  "$3  938,000,000"  and  on  page  37,  line  0, 
change  "•6904)00,000-  to  "•680,000.000". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first, 
let  me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from 
Washington  will  agree  to  a  10-mlnutc 
total  limitation — 5  minutes  to  a  side — on 
the  debate  on  this  amendment,  with  the 
understanding  that  after  the  debate  on 
It  is  concluded,  there  will  be  a  yea-and- 
nay  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Very  well.  Mr. 
President,  I  ft«k  unanimous  consent  that 
the  debate  on  the  amendment  be  limited 

to  5  minutes  to  a  side.    

Tlie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  on 
the  question  of  agreeing  to  my  amend- 
ment No.  324, 1  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.    Mr.    President.    I 
yidd  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  Is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  that  the  name  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
be  added  as  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER.  Without 
objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  has  been  the 
leader  in  the  Senate  in  a  great  fight  to 
bring  a  sense  of  realism  and  practicality 
into  the  space  program.  The  pending 
amendment  would  cut  the  NASA  i«>pro- 
priation  by  a  little  less  than  2  percent — 
not  by  10  percent  or  $500  million  as  did 
the  previous  amendment,  but  by  a  little 
less  than  2  percent,  or  (80  million.  In 
short,  the  amendment  would  return  the 
amount  for  this  item  to  the  amoimt  voted 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  Spe- 
cifically, the  amendment  would  cut  the 
appropriation  for  research  and  develop- 
ment from  $4,006  mUllon  to  $3,926  mil- 
lion. 

In  1963,  the  appropriation  for  NASA 
research  and  development  was  $2,900 
million.  My  amendment  would  permit  a 
^$1  billion  increase  In  the  appropriation 
for  research  and  development — an  in- 
crease of  approximately  one-third.  In 
this  lyear. 

The  amendment  would  also  reduce  the 
appropriation  for  construction  by  $10 
million,  or  a  little  mor*  than  1  percent 
NASA  has  Just  completed  an  immense 
construction  program.  As  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  has  so 
eloquently  and  so  well  stated,  I  feel  that 
there  Is  much  waste  In  the  space  pro- 
gram; I  think  that  has  been  extremely 
well  documented  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  and  I  believe  that  all  Senators 
know  of  thU. 

There  «y  be  some  Senators  who  feel 
that  a  $5w)  million  cut  would  have  been 
too  much.  But  this  amendment  calls  lor 
a  reduction  or  cut  of  only  $M  million 
or  approximately  2  percent,  and  I  think 
the  record  Justifies  the  making  of  such 
scut. 


The  record  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbrxght]  supports  the 
art  in  this  appropriation  hi  great  de- 
tail; therefore,  I  shril  not  speak  longer 
In  support  of  the  aB!iendment. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  on  this  amendment  will  be  very 
brief,  for  the  question  of  making  a  cut 
In  this  appropriation  Item  has  already 
been  discussed  quite  thoroughly. 

The  pending  amendment  would  put 
this  entire  item  in  conference  wHh  the 
House.  There  are  items  which  we  wish 
to  dlaeuss  with  the  House  conferees:  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  has  an  Item  which 
win  require  discussion  between  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  and  the  House  conferees; 
but  I  hope  we  do  not  have  to  hare  a  con- 
ference with  the  House  conferees  on  the 
amount  of  this  item,  because  of  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Washington  mean  to  say  that  there 
win  not  be  a  conference? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  did  not  say  that; 
but  if  this  amendment  Is  rejected,  there 
win  not  be  a  conference  with  the  House 
on  this  amount. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Just  on  the 
amoimt? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  We  want  to 
be  in  a  position  to  have  a  conference  with 
the  House,  because  there  are  some 
amounts  we  wish  to  talk  about  with  tiie 
House  conferees. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  tWs  amend- 
ment should  be  dealt  with  by  the  Senate 
in  the  same  way  that  it  dealt  with  the 
preceding  amendment.  The  argument 
In  opposition  to  the  preceding  amend- 
ment was  made  at  considerable  length, 
and  the  same  argument  applies  in  op- 
position to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  available  to  me. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 

available  to  me.  ^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  AM  re- 
maining time  on  the  pending  amendment 
has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  (No.  324)  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  on  behalf  of 
himself  and  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  .  On  this  question, 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered; 
and  the  clerk  wiU  caU  the  rolL 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 

roU. 

Mr.  McGOVERN  (when  his  name  was 
caUed) .  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  junior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  Kehnkdy].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  rote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska].  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  rote  "yea";  if  I  were  at 
liberty  to  TOte,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Theref  OTe.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  armoonce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HaitkbI. 
the  Senator  from  Maasachusetts  tMr. 
Kknnot],  the  Senator  fnxn  Ohio  tMr. 
LaotchiJ,   the   Senator  from   Missouri 
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IMr.  LoNOl,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
I  Mr!  LowoJ.  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
(Mr  McOb].  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McInty««),  the  Senator 
from  Wiaconain  [Mr.  Nelson],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson  1.  the 
Seifetor  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russiu.!, 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Smathkrs]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  EnoleJ  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoBD],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  EnoleI,  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  LoNOl,  and  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  SmathersI  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrk]  is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
RoBERTsdlrtr  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water! 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in,^is 
family.  f 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SncpsoN]  are  alqsent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttsxa  ]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carl- 
son]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Sucpson]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  has  been  previously 
announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  40, 
nays  39,  as  follows : 

f  No  345  Leg.  I 
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So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  (No. 
324)  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  agreed  to;  and  on 
that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  moticm  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  he  Is  not  eligible  to  make 
the  motion. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  call  for 
the  regular  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  The  Chair  has 
recognized  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  must 
a  Senator  have  been  on  the  winning  or 
losing  side  to  be  eligible  to  make  a  mo- 
tion to  reconsider? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  merely  ask- 
ing a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  in  order.  A  parliamentary 
inquiry  has  been  propounded. 

The  Chair  advises  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that,  to  be  eligible  to  make 
such  a  motion,  the  Senator  must  have 
been  on  the  prevailing  side. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Or  the 
motion  can  be  made  by  a  Senator  who 
did  not  vote. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  after 
having  voted  in  the  affirmative,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

Ttie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
that  question  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 


Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Can  there  be  debate 

on  a  motion  to  table?  

The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington that  thOkJnotlon  Is  not  debatable. 
Mr.   MAGNUSON.     Mr.    President,   a 

parliamentary  inquiry.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 
On  this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll,  and  Mr.  Aiken  voted  In  the  af- 
firmative when  his  name  was  called. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
roll  Is  being  called.  There  can  be  no 
parliamentary  inquiry  . 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  a 
IMirliamentary  mquiry.  Is  a  vote  "nay"  a 
vote  not  to  lay  on  the  table? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
out  of  order.  There  has  been  a  response 
to  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  please  be  in  order.  The  clerk 
will  continue  the  call  of  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska].  IS  he  were  present  and  voting, 
he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were  at  liberty 
to  vote.  I  would  vote  "nay."  I  withhold 
my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  BURDKTK.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy].  If  he 
were  present  and  voting,  he  would  vote 
"nay."  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I 
would  vote  "yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd],  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender], 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  HartkeI. 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy ).  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[  Mr.  Long  ] ,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
IMr.  McGee],  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  McIntyre),  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson  1,  and 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robert- 
son 1  are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  E>oddI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  I  Mr.  Engle  I  is  absent 
because  of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle]  and  the  Senator  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Long]  would  each  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Byrd)  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  (Mr.  Dodd].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Nelson]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,   the  Senator  from 
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Wisconsin  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre  1.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  would  vote  "yea," 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  (Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  absent  laecause  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  (Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky IMr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  is  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  (Mr.  Simpson! 
would  each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  New  York  (Mr.  Keating!. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senators  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  has  been  previ- 
ously announced. 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  41, 
nays  38.  as  follows: 

[No.  246  Leg.] 
lYEAS — 41 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  will  be  stated. 

The  CHiEr  Clerk,  It  is  proposed,  on 
page  34,  line  4,  to  strike  out  "$2,000,000," 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"$12,000,000,  of  which  amount  $10,000.- 
000  shall  be  effective  only  upon  enact- 
ment into  law  of  H.J.  Res.  785  or  S.J. 
Res  129." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  vmanimous 
consent  that  I  may  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  want  to  ask  the  ma- 
jority leader  about  the  program  while 
Senators  are  present  In  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  well;  I  yield 
to  the  minority  leader. 
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determined  that  the  charge  not  go  im- 
challenged. 

This  is  not  Just  a  charge  against  the 
Senators  but  ^<^at  is  even  more  repre- 
hensible is  that  it  is  an  attack  on  the 
character  of  a  lot  of  nice  girls.  The 
Senate  should  d^nand  that  the  man  who 
made  these  charges  either  prove  them 
or  deliver  a  public  apology. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  we 
cannot  hear  a  word  being  said,  and  we 
ought  to  be  hearing  what  is  being  said. 
I  hope  Senators  will  raise  their  voices 
and  that  those  who  are  talking  will  take 
their  seats. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
srielded  so  the  minority  leader  might 
query  the  majority  leader  about  the 
program.  I  am  under  the  impression 
that  I  am  still  shielding  under  that 
understanding. 
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So.  Mr.  Douglas'  motion,  to  lay  on 
the  table  Mr.  Clark's  motion  to  recon- 
sider, was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  and  Mr.  DIRKSEN 
addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  to  the  desk  an  amendment,  and 
Mk  to  have  it  stated. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  still  hoped  that  action  on  the  bill  can 
be  completed  this  evening.  Then,  if  the 
Senate  will  give  its  approval  and  con- 
sent, we  would  like  to  call  up  the  bill  re- 
ported from  the  Finance  Committee, 
having  to  do  with  the  debt  celling, 
tomorrow. 

On  Friday,  I  understand  the  distin- 
gviished  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Pm-BRiGHT]  will  be  ready  to  take  up  the 
Library  Act  bill,  reported  from  the  C<wi- 
mittee  on  Labor  and  PubUc  Welfare. 

In  the  meantime  It  may  be  possible 
to  consider  measures  to  which  there  is 
no  objection.  Tentatively,  that  is  the 
schedule. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  when  does  the  Senator  plan 
to  bring  up  the  conference  report  on  the 
legislative  appropriation  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  wi^  I  could  give 
the  Senator  a  reply,  but  at  the  request 
of  a  Senator  of  some  standing,  action 
has  been  held  up.  I  cannot  answer.  I 
hope  it  will  not  be  too  long. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
continuing  resolution  adopted  on  Octo- 
ber 28  expires  on  November  30.  Can  we 
have  assurance  that  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  brought  laefore  the  Senate 
prior  to  the  Thanksgiving  recess? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  will  do  my  best. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  any 
event,  can  we  have  the  assurance  that 
before  the  legislative  appropriation  con- 
ference report  is  considered  in  the  Sen- 
ate. Senators  wijl  be  notified?  Person- 
ally, I  expect  to  object  to  an  extension 
vmless  the  conference  report  is  acted 
upon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Delawsu-e  is  making  a  fair  request.  So 
far  as  it  will  be  in  the  control  of  the 
leadership,  he  will  be  notified  hetore  an- 
other continuing  resolution  comes  before 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator.  The  reason  I  think  this  is 
so  important  is  that  a  M«nber  of  the 
other  House  has  seen  fit  to  qast  a  reflec- 
tion on  the  character  o^  every  girl 
working  with  the  U.S.  Senate.  I,  along 
with  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  resent 
such  an  irresponsible  statement  and  am 


INDEPENDENT  OPFICEB  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1964 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  <HJl.  8748)  making  appropria- 
tions for  sxmdry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  coipora- 
tions,  agencies,  and  offices  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  Jime  30,  1964,  and  for  ottier 
purposes. 

JT7RXSDICTZON    OVER    MX7TUAL    FUNIMB 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is  a  statement  in  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mittee Ml  the  Independent  Offices  Ap- 
propriations bill  which  deals  with  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  the  SEC  in  respect  to  the 
building  up  of  mutual  funds.  I  should 
like  to  place  a  statement  an  that  point  in 
the  Record,  because  there  is  a  bill  on  that 
subject  pending  laefore  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee.  In  order  that  this 
statement  may  be  in  the  Record  as  a 
part  of  the  legislative  history.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statemxmt 
The  Appropriations  Committee  report  on 
the  Independent  Offices  Appropriations  for 
1964   contains   a   paragraph   at   page  21    aa 
follows : 

"The  committee  notes  the  conflict  of  as- 
serted Jxirisdiction  in  the  field  of  administra- 
tion of  common  trust  funds.  It  is  our  opin- 
ion that  national  banks  are  adequately 
supervised  by  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency, and  directs  that  no  funds  impropri- 
ated in  this  bUl  be  expended  by  the  SEC 
for  that  purpose." 

This  seems  to  be  an  attempt  by  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  to  legislate  on  a  sub- 
ject which  is  now  pending  before  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee.  In  discussion 
on  the  floor  yesterday  Senator  Anderson 
raised  this  question  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
manager  of  the  bill,  Senator  Maonuson. 
(The  colloquy  appears  at  p.  22358.  Con- 
gressional Record.  Nov.  19.  1963.) 

Effective  April  6.  1963.  the  ComptroUer 
of  the  Cvurency  adopted  a  regulation  which 
for  the  first  time  would  authorize  a  national 
bank  to  maintain  a  collective  fund  for  the 
pooled  Investment  of  the  bank's  managing 
agency  accounts — in  other  words  authorize 
national  banks  to  sponsor  and  operate  what 
Is  In  substance  a  mutual  fund. 
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Tb«  Secuiltie*  and  ExchAUf*  OommlMioti 
then  took  the  position  that  a  mutual  I\ind 
spoaaorvd  by  a  bank,  like  any  othar  mutoal 
fund,  would  be  subject  to  ttoe  Federal 
eecurttlM  lawa. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency  enarply 
disputed  this,  claiming  that  the  Federal 
aecurlttos  laws  have  no  applleatton. 

There  la  presenUy  pending  be  for*  the  Sen- 
ate a  bin.  3.  2228,  to  exempt  bank  collective 
trust  funds  Iroai  the  Federal  securities  laws. 
Thia  bill  which  has  been  referred  to  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
shotdd.  after  public  debate,  resolve  the  Issue. 

There  ar«  complex  and  Important  ques- 
tloaa  InToUed  In  this  dispute,  not  only  af- 
fecting a  matter  of  Jurisdiction  between  two 
OoTermnent  sfecclea.  but  alao  Involving  the 
question  as  to  whether  the  Glasa-Steagall 
Act  should  b«  partUlly  repealed  so  as  to  per- 
mit commercUl  banks  to  engage  to  some 
extent  In  the  sectirttles  business. 

Ur.  8PARXMAN.  Mr.  E>re6ident.  I  ask 
to  modify  my  aniKMlment.  The  wnmg 
page  was  given.  It  should  be  page  35, 
line  4. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator  has  a  right  to  modify  his  amend- 
ment.    The  amendment  te  so  modified. 
Mr.  TOWKR.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  M'ARKMAN.    My  time  is  limited. 

I  have  30  minutes  on  my  funendmtent. 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President*  a  point 

oX  order.  _ 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  It, 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  should  like  an  opinion 
from  the  Presiding  Officer  as  to  whether 
or  not  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 

from  Alabama  is  in  order. 

The  PRFSTDTNO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  advises  the  Senator  from  Texas 
that  the  point  of  order  is  not  in  order 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  remind  the 
Senator  from  Texas  that  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  129  has  passed  the  Senate. 
As  I  understand,  under  our  rules,  this 
language  can  be  put  in  the  pending 
appropriation  bill  and  the  point  can  be 
raised  later  imder  a  point  of  order, 

I  should  like  to  take  the  time  to  specOc 
briefly  on  an  item  in  the  report.  It 
appears  on  page  20  of  the  report,  deal- 
ing with  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration.  The  committee 
language  Is  as  follows: 

Th«  committee  found  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  ha« 
initiated  an  academic  grant  program  which 
Is  projected  to  coat  between  $21  and  $38 
million  per  year  in  the  near  future.  Because 
of  the  overlap  with  other  governmental  grant 
education  programs,  the  committee  questions 
the  propriety  of  such  a  program  admin- 
istered by  this  agency,  and  therefore  directs 
that  no  new  grants  be  made  without  speclflA 
authorization  and  appropriation. 

Mr.  President.  Senators  are  aware  of 
the  many  specific  accomplishments  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  during  the  5  years  since 
•  the  enactment  of  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Act  of  1958.  and  of  the 
great  progress  which  this  country  has 
made  in  overtaking  the  early  Soviet  lead 
in  space  research  and  exploration. 

We  have  witnessed  the  brilliant  suc- 
cess of  the  Nation's  manned  space  flighi 
program  in  Project  Mereory — an  im- 
broken  record  of  six  succeseee  in  six  at- 
tempts despite  the  severe  Hraltations  of 


the  booster  capacity  which  was  available. 
We  observed  with  considerable  awe  the 
fiight  of  Mariner  n  last  December,  when 
it  traveled  ItO  million  miles,  and  after  a 
corapleic  midcourse  correction  reached 
the  vicinity  of  Venus  when  that  planet 
was  38  million  miles  away.  We  have  ob- 
served the  successful  flights  of  seven 
Tiros  spacecraft  and  today  tiiese  satel- 
lites have  assumed  an  important  role  in 
the  forecasting  of  worldwide  weather 
conditions.  Meanwhile,  with  Telstar, 
Relay,  and  Syncom.  we  have  seen  and 
heard  practical  demonstrations  of  satel- 
lite communication  by  radio,  telephone, 
and  television. 

My  purpose  today,  however.  Is  not  to 
review  specific  U.S.  achievements  in 
space.  Significant  and  dramatic  as 
they  are,  these  achievements  are  of  less 
importance  to  the  future  of  the  United 
States  than  the  development  of  the  basic 
resources  which  made  Ihem  possible.  It 
is  this  point — the  manner  in  which  our 
investment  in  the  NASA  program  is 
building  a  basic  structure  of  space  power 
for  the  United  States— which  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  in  these  remarks. 

Our  national  investment  in  the  civilian 
space  program  has  added  and  Is  adding 
to  our  national  strength  and  to  our  future 
capacity  to  attain  and  maintain  pre- 
eminence in  space  in  several  important 
ways: 

First,  we  have  developed  within  the 
gotemment  the  organization  and  struc- 
ture required  for  the  management  of 
this  vast  research  and  development  en- 
terprise and  for  the  others  which  must 
Inevitably  come  during  the  years  ahead 
as  we  advance  into  the  new  age  of  sci- 
ence and  technology.  This  organization, 
also,  is  developing  a 'strong  core  of  sci- 
entific and  engineering  talent  which  Is 
operating  at  the  frontiers  of  knowledge 
to  perform  the  very  advanced  research 
which  will  insure  U.S.  leadership  in 
space  far  Into  the  future. 

Second,  the  Nation  is  designing  and 
constructing  the  massive  engineering 
complexes  here  on  earth  which  are  re- 
quired to  build,  test,  and  launch  the 
powerful  space  vehicles  which  will  as- 
sure and  maintain  US.  pre«ninence  In 
space. 

Third,  through  the  performance  of 
more  than  90  percent  of  NASA's  work 
under  contract  with  American  Industry 
we  are  building  a  structure  of  manufac- 
turing competence.  This  will  remain 
available  for  the  design,  development. 
and  production  of  space  boosters  and 
spacecraft  which  will  serve  our  needs  for 
any  future  purposes  which  the  national 
interest  may  require.  This  resource  is 
of  significance  not  only  because  of  the 
s^ength  it  provides  the  Nation  with 
which  to  meet  any  challenge  we  may  en- 
counter in  spftce,  but  because  of  its  con- 
tribution to  the  economy  of  the  country 
in  bolstering  the  aerospace  Industry  as 
military  requirements  for  aircraft  and 
ballistic  missiles  are  phasing  out. 

fourth,  the  conduct  of  the  space  pro- 
gram is  developing  within  the  American 
Industrial  structure  a  reservoir  of  high- 
ly skilled  engineering  manpower  trained 
to  deal  with  the  incredibly  complex  sys- 
tems and  subsystems  required  to  perform 
effectively  over  long  periods  of  time  in 


the  hostile  wivironment  of  space.  This 
is  a  resource  which  can  be  developed 
only  over  an  extended  period  of  time, 
but  which  could  well  be  required  on  very 
short  notice  In  the  interests  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

The  development  of  these  basic  re- 
sources Is  apparent,  I  am  sure,  to  my 
colleagues  In  the  Senate,  and  most  thor- 
oughly appreciated.    There  Is  a  further 
resource,  however,  of  equal  If  not  greater 
importance  to  the  future  welfare  of  the 
United  States  which  may,  I  fear,  be  less 
appreciated  and  less  weU  understood.    I 
refer  to  the  NASA  activity  in  its  sustain- 
ing university  program  through   which 
contracts  for  basic  research  related  to 
the  NASA  misskm  are  awarded  to  the 
universities  of  the  Nation  and  provisions 
made   for   NASA   support   of   advanced 
graduate  training  and  facilities  which 
will  enhance  the  ability  of  the  unirerai- 
ties  to  carry  out  NASA  missions. 

NASA  during  its  first  5  years  has  spon- 
sored substantial  research  in  universities 
to  provide  a  base  for  the  highly  sopfaisti- 
cated  technology  required  for  a  better 
understanding  of  the  environment,  and 
for  the  ultimate  conquest  of  space.  As 
the  program  has  grown  and  accelerated, 
the  need  for  new  mechanisms  to  utilize 
fully  the  unlverstty's  unique  capability 
to  establish  the  United  States  as  the  fore- 
most power  in  spctce  science  and  tech- 
nology, has  become  apparent. 

It  was  evident  that  an  adequate  sup- 
ply of  trained  personnel  and  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  natural  space  phenomena 
were  essential  if  the  Nation  were  to  pro- 
gress at  the  optimum  pace  In  Its  space 
efforts.  It  was  also  apparent  that  the 
Nation  could  not  be  content,  as  it 
emerged  into  an  age  in  which  progress  is 
based  on  new  scientific  knowledge  and 
very  advanced  technology,  with  a  con- 
centration of  scientific  research  and 
graduate  education  in  a  relative  hand- 
ful of  universities  restricted  to  a  few  lim- 
ited areas  of  the  country. 

The  NASA  sustaining  xmlverslty  pro- 
gram was  initiated  In  fiscal  year  1962  to 
enlarge  university  participation  In  aero- 
nautics  and  si>ace  science  engineering 
endeavors,  and  to  do  so  while  strength- 
ening the  universities  on  a  broad  basis 
throughout    the    country— the    "haves" 
as  well  as  the  "have-nota."     This  pro- 
gram has  sought  to  do  this,  with  con- 
siderable success.  In  three  major  ways: 
First.  Recognizing   the   Increased  de- 
mands for  scientists  and   engineers  in 
fields  of  space-related  science  and  tech- 
nology  during  the  years  ahead  NASA 
undertook  a  program  which  would  sup- 
port  Its   mission    through   provision   of 
predoctoral  training  grants  to  graduate 
students   In   engineering,   mathematics, 
and  the  physical  sciences.    Let  me  em- 
phasize the  words,  "support  Its  mission." 
NASA's  objective  Is  not  one  of  subsidiz- 
ing graduate  education  for  education's 
sake.    Rather,  the  training  grants  are 
designed  to  insure  that  the  scientific  and 
engineering  manpower  required  to  gain 
the  maximum  benefit  at  the  minimum 
cost  from  the  bUllons  being  Invested  in 
space  research  and  exploration  will  be 
available  during  the  years  ahead. 

Second.  It    has    been    NASA    policy, 
throughout  the  past  5  years,  to  place  Its 
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basic  research,  to  the  extent  possible, 
within  the  natural  home  of  science — 
the  imlversity.  This  policy  serves  two 
significant  purposes.  First,  it  produces 
urgently  needed  scientific  knowledge 
which  will  enable  NASA  to  carry  out  Its 
missions.  Meanwhile,  however,  while 
getting  this  Job  done,  the  funds  ex- 
pended by  NASA  on  research  within  the 
university  serves  to  supplement  the 
training  of  young  scientists  and  engi- 
neers who  participate  In  these  projects. 
NASA  has  recognized,  however,  that  in 
some  instances  the  performance  of  sub- 
stantial research  in  hitherto  little  known 
and  little  developed  fields  puts  a  substan- 
tial burden  on  the  already  overloaded 
physical  facilities  on  the  university  cam- 
pus. As  a  consequ^ce,  in  selected  in- 
stances where  the  urgent  need  exists, 
NASA  has  made  some  grants  for  the 
addition  of  laboratory  space  needed  ef- 
fectively to  conduct  the  research  which 
the  agency  is  sponsoring. 

Third.  Space  research  differs  from  the 
scientific  endeavors  with  which  the  uni- 
versities have  had  most  of  their  expe- 
rience in  the  past  In  that  space  activity 
touches  on  virtually  every  scientific  dis- 
cipline. Recognizing  this,  NASA  has 
supported  grants  which  enable  the  uni- 
versities to  increase  their  role  in  sup- 
port of  its  program  through  encourage- 
ment of  creative  multldlsclpUnary  Inves- 
tigations, development  of  new  capabili- 
ties, and  consolidation  of  space -oriented 
activities. 

Of  great  significance  to  me,  and  I  am 
sure  to  many  of  my  colleagues,  is  the 
emphasis  being  placed  in  NASA  on 
broadening  the  base  of  graduate  educa- 
tion and  research  in  the  performance  of 
Its  mission.  Dr.  Clark  Kerr,  president 
of  the  University  of  California,  In  the 
second  of  the  Oodkln  lectures  at  Har- 
vard this  year,  observed  that: 

The  general  policy  of  Federal  agencies  In 
allocating  research  grants  to  universities  for 
the  past  two  decades  has  been  one  of  "seek- 
ing excellence  wherever  It  is; "  one  of  accept- 
ing the  established  pattern  and  following 
It. 

Dr.  Kerr  went  on  to  note  that  there  is 
increasing  emphasis  on  the  development 
of  additional  outstanding  centers  of 
graduate  Instruction  and  research. 

NASA's  first  objective,  of  course,  must 
be  to  carry  out  expeditiously  and  suc- 
cessfully the  missions  assigned  to  it  by 
the  Congress.  Therefore,  It  has  used,  is 
using,  and  will  continue  to  use  the  sub- 
stantial scientific  researches  available  to 
It  in  the  most  highly  developed  scientific 
and  technical  Institutions  such  as  MIT, 
Cal  Tech,  and  others.  Meanwhile,  how- 
ever, those  who  are  administering  the 
NASA  program  have  recognized  that  the 
national  Interest  requires  a  development 
of  scientific  competence  and  graduate 
educational  facilities  in  all  parts  of  the 
Nation  as  science  becomes  an  increas- 
ingly important  factor  In  industrial  de- 
velopment. This  is  a  matter  of  extreme 
Importance  to  those  of  us  from  the  less 
highly  Industrialized  States  who  are  con- 
cerned with  future  economic  growth  and 
employment  opportunity  In  the  areas  we 
represent. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  the  policy  es- 
tablished by  NASA  with  respect  to  uni- 


versity participation  in  this  challenging 
space  effort,  and  the  broad  strengthening 
of  the  universities  throughout  the  Nation 
which  these  policies  will  produce,  may 
well  be  one  of  the  most  Important  bene- 
fits which  the  Nation  derives  from  the 
funds  we  are  allocating  to  the  space 
effort. 

The  NASA  university  program  is  not 
an  educational  effort  which  overlaps  the 
scholarship  programs  being  carried  out 
through  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment. Rather  It  is  one  uniquely  consti- 
tuted to  insure  the  supply  of  specially 
trained  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power which  will  be  required  for  the  suc- 
cessful completion  of  the  missions  al- 
ready assigned  to  NASA  by  the  Congress. 
The  program  would  be  vital  to  the  coun- 
try if  it  served  no  other  purpose. 

It  is  reassuring  to  me,  however,  that 
through  the  policies  established  by  NASA 
in  the  conduct  of  its  university  relation- 
ships the  Nation,  throughout  the  50 
States,  will  develop  a  stronger  university 
system.  It  is  important  that  brilliant 
young  students  who  have  the  latent  tal- 
ent to  contribute  to  the  Nation's  advance 
in  science  tmd  technology  will  have  the 
opportunity  to  develop  that  talent.  And 
certainly  none  of  us  can  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  importance  of  producing  the 
most  brilliant  scientists  and  engineers 
of  which  we  are  capable  to  supervise  the 
investment  of  many  billions  of  dollars 
In  future  space  research. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  President,  I  am 
very  surprised  to  discover  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  in  its  report  on 
the  NASA  request  for  fiscal  1964,  appar- 
ently seeks  to  curtail  this  important 
NASA  activity,  an  activity  which  has  al- 
ready demonstrated  Its  great  potential 
contribution  to  the  accomplishment  of 
the  NASA  mission  and  the  welfare  of  the 
country. 

In  this  report  the  committee  finds 
that: 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration has  Initiated  an  academic  grant 
program  which  Is  projected  to  coet  between 
$21  and  $28  million  per  year  in  the  near 
future.  Because  of  the  overlap  with  other 
governmental  grant  education  programs,  the 
committee  questions  the  propriety  of  such 
a  program  administered  by  this  agency,  and 
therefore  directs  that  no  new  grants  be  made 
without  specific  authorization  and  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  President,  I  find  this  language 
both  vague  and  obscure.  Certainly  the 
committee  cannot  Intend  to  hamstring 
NASA  In  the  conduct  of  one  of  Its  most 
significant  activities.  A  clarification  of 
the  meaning  of  this  language  Is  certainly 
required  if  this  body  Is  Intelligently  to 
consider  the  appropriation  which  is  be- 
fore us. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Junior 
Senator  from  Alabama  were  of  great 
interest  to  me,  and  serve  to  reinforce 
my  own  conviction  that  the  Investment 
which  we  have  made  In  space  research, 
and  which  we  propose  to  make  In  the 
future,  must  be  considered  In  the  con- 
text of  the  long-term  basic  resources 
which  are  being  provided. 

I  wish,  particularly,  to  support  his 
views  wlUi  respect  to  the  relationships 
which  NASA  is  developing  with  the  Na- 


tion's universities.  Certainly,  the  phys- 
ical facilities  which  are  being  constructed 
to  support  our  space  effort  are  important, 
but  highly  trained  minds,  capable  of 
mastering  complex  problems  at  the  cut- 
ting edge  of  science  and  technology,  may 
well  prove  to  be  an  even  more  vital  re- 
source In  the  years  ahead. 

Many  of  you  may  have  read  the  re- 
port on  this  problem  prepared  by  the 
President's  Scientific  Advisory  Commit- 
tee. This  report  strongly  reinforces  the 
conclusion  that  a  special  effort  must 
be  made  to  insure  that  young  Americans 
interested  and  capable  of  working  in 
these  fields  become  available  to  meet  our 
future  scientific  and  engineering  man- 
power needs.  The  report  Indicates  that 
qualified  students  are  available  who 
would  not  otherwise  enter  graduate  re- 
search training  unless  new  opportunities 
are  available.  It  recommends  an  im- 
mediate increase  of  8,000  new  starts  in 
the  number  of  federally-assisted  grad- 
uate students  in  engineering,  mathe- 
matics, and  the  physical  sciences. 

The  advisory  committee  proposed  that, 
as  a  necessary  and  achievable  goal,  the 
Nation  turn  out  7,500  Ph.  D.'s  a  year  in 
these  fields  by  1970,  compared  with  3,400 
in    1962.     NASA,    recognizing    the    de- 
mands which  it  will  make  on  the  scien- 
tific  and  engineering   manpower   pool, 
has  undertaken  to  support  the  training 
of  that  portion  of  trained  people  required 
to  meet  its  anticipated  future  programs. 
The  program  was  initiated  in   1962, 
with  grants  to  10  vmiversitles  for  the 
support  of  10  graduate  students  at  each 
university  for  a  period  of  3  years.     The 
total  cost  of  this  program  was  approxi- 
mately $2  million.     In  fiscal  year  1963. 
the  program  Is  being  Increased  by  about 
800  trainees  enrolled  In  90  imlversities 
throughout  the  Nation.     The  cost,  $15 
million,   for   900   potential  Ph.  D.'s  to 
carry  out  NASA  work  In  the  years  ahead. 
The   attitude   of  the   scientific   com- 
munity toward  this  activity  is  evident 
from  the  report  of  the  Iowa  summer 
study  sponsored  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy   of    Sciences.     During    an    8-week 
review  by  this  group  of  senior  scientists 
and  engineers  from  universities,  Govern- 
ment,  and   Industry,   full   support   was 
given  to  sponsorship  by  NASA  of  4.000 
students  In  graduate  training  at  a  given 
time,  with  the  objective  of  producing  a 
minimum  of  1,000  Ph.  D.'s  a  year.     With 
the  approval  of  the  Congress,  this  Is  the 
ultimate  NASA  objective. 

My  distinguished  colleague  from  Ala- 
bama has  noted  the  emphasis  which 
NASA  Is  placing  on  broadening  the  base 
of  graduate  education  in  the  United 
States.  This  is  a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance to  the  Nation,  and  one  which 
deserves  amplification. 

The  most  recent  reports  available  to 
me  indicate  that  there  are  in  the  United 
States  nearly  1,500  colleges  and  univer- 
sities which  grant  a  baccalaureate  degree 
after  4  years  of  study.  Of  these,  some 
1,100  grant  bachelor's  degrees  in  science 
or  engineering. 

Of  these  1,500  Institutions,  about  150 
grant  the  Ph.  D.  degree  or  equivalent  In 
at  least  one  field  of  science  or  engineer- 
ing, almost  always  in  association  with 
original  science  or  engineering  research. 
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NASA  Administrator  James  E.  Webb 
noted  reocntlj,  howerer.  that  these  150 — 
which  constitute  only  10  percent  of  the 
Nations  total  of  universities — may  be 
further  broken  down  Into  three  types: 

First.  The    lar^e,    first-rank    schools 

which  steadily  become  stronger  because 

-  of  the  competence  they  already  possess. 

Second.  The  intermediate  institutions 
with  competence  in  several  selected 
areas,  capable  faculties,  substantial  en- 
rollments, and  good  physical  plants. 

Third.  The  less  fortunate  institutions 
with  critical  problems  involving  faculty, 
locatkNi,  general  financial  conditions, 
physical  plant,  and  so  forth.  Often  these 
universities  produce  excellent  graduate 
students,  but  in  general  they  suffer  in 
comparison  with  the  first  two  groups. 

By  far  the  largest  proportion  of  fed- 
erally sponsored  research  has  been  con- 
centrated in  the  first  two  groups,  for 
reaMns  which  existed  long  before  Fed- 
eral funds  became  a  significant  source 
of  university  financial  support.  In  other 
words,  Federal  supF>ort  has  not  made 
,  these  imiversitles  leaders,  but  rather 
has  tended  to  concentrate  In  schools 
which  are  already  leaders  and*  could  offer 
maximum  results  from  the  money  spent. 
Moreover.  In  such  a  situation,  the  strong 
tend  to  become  stronger. 

In  planning  its  policies  relating  to  the 
universities,  NASA  has  skillfully  avoided 
two  hazardous  pitfalls.  It  has  recog- 
nised that  If  It  were  to  make  grants  only 
to  a  handful  of  leading  universities,  it 
would  neglect  an  opportunity  to  develop 
and  strengthen  other  institutions  which 
can  make  an  imptortant  contribution  to 
the  space  effort.  Meanwhile,  however, 
the  agency  has  recognized  that  accom- 
plishment of  its  mission  is  its  prime  re- 
sponsibility, and  that  It  cannot  under- 
take a  program  with  the  primary  objec- 
tive of  reconstructing  the  weaker  schools. 

As  Administrator  Webb  has  pointed 
out.  the  NASA  "contribution  to  broad - 
cniac  the  research  base,  and  lessening 
concentration,  must  take  the  form  of  a 
conscious  effort  to  seek  out  competence 
In  other  universities,  in  addition  to  the 
big  10  or  the  big  20,  and  fan  the  spark 
of  creativity  In  places  where  even  modest 
encouragement  to  move  ahead  can  pro- 
duce l&rge  results  of  national  benefit." 

As  a  result  of  these  policies,  NASA  Is 
supporting  research  at  all  of  the  20  first- 
rank  schools,  but  also  at  about  80  others. 
In  the  case  of  predoctoral  training 
grants,  only  4  of  the  first  10,  made  in 
1962,  went  to  schools  ranked  among  the 
"big  20."  This  year.  19  of  the  20  are 
included — but  there  are  training  grants 
at  89  other  schools  which  are  not  among 
the  20  leaders. 

Mr.  Presidoit,  whoi  the  various  forms 
of  NASA  activity  with  universities  are 
reviewed — project  research  grants,  seed 
grants  to  initiate  participation  by  smaller 
schools,  and  training  grants — it  is  dis- 
covered that  NASA  Is  already  working 
with  about  100  imiversitles  throughout 
the  Nation  which  are  not  among  the 
"big  20."  The  base  Is  being  broadened, 
and  as  this  stimulus  is  applied,  the  re- 
search conducted  in  these  newly  par- 
ticipating schools  may  be  expected  to 
Increase. 

I  will  make  one  final  point  which  is  of 
significance  to  those  who  are  concerned 


that  the  educational  institutions  in  their 
States  have  an  opportunity  to  develop 
into  syonger  institutions  through  partic- 
ipatioti  in  the  NASA  program.  The  man- 
ner in  which  NASA  Is  awarding  its  pre- 
doctoral training  grants  is  uniquely  de- 
signed to  foster  development  of  stronger 
institutions.  This  is  achieved  through 
the  aWard  of  the  grant  to  the  institution, 
rather  than  to  individual  scholars. 

The  significai^e  of  this  method  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  university,  as  an  insti- 
tution, is  given  the  opportunity  to  select 
its  own  candidates  for  Instruction  on  its 
own  campus.  The  promising  scholar, 
armed  with  an  individual  grant,  cannot 
shop  among  the  leading  institutions  to 
select  his  school,  thus  further  concen- 
trating competence  in  graduate  instruc- 
tion. The  school  receiving  the  grant,  if 
it  selects  its  candidates  wisely,  may  en- 
hance its  chances  of  retraining  the  stu- 
dent as  a  faculty  member  once  he  has 
received  his  Ph.  D. 

Mr.  President.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  speaking  so  forcefully 
on  this  subject,  and  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  his  views  regarding  the 
fundamental  resources  being  developed 
through  our  investment  in  space  re- 
search. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana. 

Since  the  debate  has  started  on  the 
bill  I  have  reacted  against  this  provi- 
sion, because  the  language  appears  In  ths 
report,  and  we  cannot  reach  it  by 
amendment.  I  should  like  to  have  the 
attention,  particxilarly.  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  AkdkrsohI. 

Second,  it  is  a  restriction  on  the  au- 
thorisation. It  is  not  in  the  appropria- 
tion bill,  but  in  the  report  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

It  seems  to  me,  X  may  say  In  all  kind- 
ness, that  it  is  not  proper  procedure. 
However,  since  the  debate  has  started 
I  have  heard  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Space  Committee  say  that  he  has  already 
scheduled  hearings,  to  study  this  very 
subject,  and  plaris  to  go  through  with  the 
hearings. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  schedule  was 
set  up  over  a  month  ago,  and  the  hear- 
ings will  start  tomorrow  morning.  We 
intend  to  go  through  with  the  hearings 
and  study  this  subject. 

Only  one  part  scares  me  at  all.  I  be- 
lieve I  understand  what  the  committee 
was  trying  to  do,  eukI  I  am  sympathetic 
with  what  it  tried  to  do.  What  scares 
me  is  that  the  committee  sa3^  in  its  re- 
port that  no  new  grants  shall  be  made. 
That  stops  the  program  completely.  If 
it  had  said  no  new  programs  shall  be 
started,  that  would  be  another  story. 
We  hope  to  clarify  this  point  in  the  hear- 
ings, and  try  to  get  the  group  on  a  rea- 
sonable position,  which  will  fuUy  meet 
the  desires  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee. 

Later  I  intend  to  make  a  statement, 
and  to  submit  a  resolution,  which  would 
make  it  possible  to  study  the  program. 
I  wish  tills  language  had  not  been  quite 
so  strong. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  am  deeply  disturbed  by 


the  language  contained  in  Report  No. 
641  on  NASA's  appropriation  relative  to 
NASA's  academic  grant  program. 

It  is  my  understanding  tbat  the  intent 
of  this  langusge  is  to  prevent  NASA  from 
continuing  its  university  training  grant 
program  for  fiscal  year  1964  until  a  sepa- 
rate authorisation  and  appropriation  is 
enacted. 

The  committee,  in  arriving  at  a  rec- 
ommendation that  $5,511  billion  be  au- 
thorized, was  cognizant  of  the  fact  that 
a  reduction  to  this  amoimt.  from  the 
$5,712  bilUon  originally  requested,  would 
result  in  some  curtailment  of  hardware 
development  in  the  on-going  NASA  pro- 
grams. After  careful  study,  however, 
there  was  neither  the  desire  nor  the  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  committee  that 
restrictions  be  placed  on  the  basic  activi- 
ties of  the  agency  which  will  be  at  the 
heart  of  our  progress  in  space  in  the 
years  ahead. 

In  my  Judgment,  the  ludversity  pro- 
gram is  such  an  activity.  As  my  distin- 
guished 1  rillnnw  from  Montana  and 
Alabama  have  suggested,  the  American 
people  can  have  confidence  that  this  Na- 
tion will  be  equipped  to  meet  any  chal- 
lenge which  confronts  it  in  space  only  if 
we  make  certain  that  we  have  the  highly 
trained  manpower  needed  to  do  the  work. 

Mr.  President.  I  would  like  to  em- 
phatically state  my  position  in  connec- 
tion with  this  program.  NASA's  btidset 
request  for  fiscal  year  1964  contained  $55 
million  for  facility,  training,  and  re- 
search grants  programs.  The  graduate 
training  portion  of  this  program  was  be- 
gun by  NASA  in  the  spring  of  1962  when 
they  expended  approximately  $2  million 
for  grants  to  10  universities  for  3-year 
support  of  10  graduate  students  at  each 
university.  In  fiscal  year  1963  NASA  in- 
creased this  program  by  expending  just 
under  $15  millioQ  for  an  additional  786 
trainees  at  88  universities.  So.  at  the 
present  time  NASA  has  nearly  900  grad- 
uate students  in  this  type  of  training. 
NASA  requested  for  fiscal  year  1964  $25 
million  for  their  training  program.  $18 
million  for  facilities,  and  $12  million  for 
research  grants. 

The  legislative  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  scrutinizied  extremely 
carefully  this  program.  I  would  like  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Members  to  part 
1  and  part  2  of  the  hearings  before  the 
Serutte  Space  Conmiittee,  during  which 
consideraible  attention  was  paid  to  this 
program.  On  page  297  of  part  1,  Dr. 
Newell  of  NASA  discussed  at  teigth  the 
sustaining  university  programs.  On 
page  305  a  list  of  first  and  second  year 
participants  by  universities  is  listed.  On 
page  311  additional*  Information  con- 
cerning NASA's  predoctoral  training 
grants  is  furnished.  Considerable  testi- 
mony in  these  pages  is  devoted  to  tiie  in- 
formation submitted.  Furthermore, 
page  723  of  part  1  gives  a  complete  state- 
ment on  the  programs  administered  bf 
the  OfiOce  of  Grants  and  Research  Con- 
tracts of  NASA.  This  statement  carries 
through  some  8  pages. 

In  part  2  of  NASA's  authorization 
hearings,  I  call  attention  to  testimony 
appearing  on  page  1057,  pages  108S 
through  1087  and  pages  1110  through 
1113.  In  taking  this  testimony  from 
NASA  the  committee  took  notice  that  the 
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national  space  program  relies  heavily  on 
the  skill  and  training  of  the  people  who 
are  in  the  program  and  that  success 
would  be  contingent,  not  only  upon 
NASA,  but  also  upon  the  efforts  of  other 
government  agencies.  Industry,  universi- 
ties, and  the  scientific  conununity  in 
general.  I  also  call  the  attention  of  the 
Members  to  page  1119  of  the  authoriza- 
tion hearings,  which  contains  material 
submitted  by  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner  and 
contains  Dr.  Wiesners  testimony  before 
the  House  Committee  on  Education. 
This  material  extends  through  page  1127 
of  the  hearings.  I  also  call  attention  to 
the  Senate  Space  Committee  Report  No. 
385  wherein  this  program  for  fiscal  year 
1964  is  spelled  out  beginning  on  page  86 
and  continuing  through  page  93. 

After  thoroughly  analyzing  NASA's 
needs,  the  legislative  committees,  for  fis- 
cal year  1964,  authorized  the  appropria- 
tion of  $40  million  of  the  $55  million 
originally  requested.  Pursuant  to  this 
cutback.  NASA  has  Indicated  that  It  is 
allocating  for  fiscal  year  1964,  $20  million 
for  training,  $12  million  for  facilities, 
and  $8  million  for  research  grants. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  in  agreement  that 
the  extension  of  governmental  grant  ed- 
ucational programs  needs  to  be  looked  at 
and  that  NASA's  programs  should  con- 
tinue to  be  scrutinized  carefully.  Fur- 
thermore, NASA  should  be  held  to  the 
amounts  authorized  and  appropriated 
for  these  programs.  However,  I  feel  that 
NASA  has  justified  their  requests  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  that  they  should  be 
aUowed  to  continue  this  program  at  the 
$40  miUlon  level  authorized  by  the  legis- 
lative committees.  I  would  assure  the 
members  that  our  committee  Intends  to 
require  NASA  to  stay  within  the  confines 
of  its  program  as  set  forth  in  the  author- 
ization hearings  and,  for  my  part,  can 
assure  the  Appropriations  Committee 
that  no  rcprogramlng  moneys  would  be 
allowed  to  be  utilized  and  no  new  pwUcies 
would  be  inaugurated  without  further 
specific  authorizations  and  appropria- 
tions. I  am  also  prepared  to  Introduce 
an  amendment  to  the  appropriations  act 
that  would  require  NASA  to  conform  to 
the  same  reprogramlng  requirements 
with  respect  to  any  construction  of  any 
major  facility  In  connection  with  Its 
programs  for  grants  to  nonprofit  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  or  to  non- 
profit organizations  whose  primary  pur- 
pose Is  the  conduct  of  scientific  research 
as  is  applicable  to  NASA's  other  repro- 
gramlng authority  for  research  and 
development  and  construction  of  facili- 
ties programs. 

I  would  not  like  at  this  time,  however, 
to  cut  off  the  proposed  program  for 
NASA  for  fiscal  year  1964  which,  In  my 
mind,  would  lend  emphssis  to  the  state- 
ment that  whenever  a  cut  Is  made  in 
NASA's  program  that  it  is  the  scientific 
programs  which  are  materially  affected. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  Space  Com- 
mittee is  keenly  aware  of  the  concern 
from  many  so\u-ces  over  the  various 
types  of  Federal  aid  to  education  pro- 
grams now  being  carried  out  by  the  de- 
partments and  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Qovemment. 
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Some  of  the  concern  expressed  has 
been  over  the  fact  that  there  is  much 
duplication  involved  in  the  many  Federal 
Government  educati<mal  programs  now 
being  pursued  by  various  Government 
departments  and  agencies.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  staff  of  the  Space  Committee 
has  been  busy  for  some  time  looking  into 
the  Government  educational  aid  pro- 
grams and  NASA's  participation  in  such 
programs.  In  conducting  their  research 
the  staff  has  had  available  to  it  some  of 
the  excellent  work  done  by  other  com- 
mittees in  Congress  in  this  area.  It  has 
availed  itself  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Education  and  Labor's  House  Document 
159.  It  has  also  had  available  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation's  reports  azul 
reports  made  by  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  Because  of  the 
concern  expressed  and  the  investigation 
on  the  part  of  the  staff,  the  Space  Com- 
mittee is  scheduling  hearings  this  week, 
Thursday  and  Friday,  on  NASA's  educa- 
tional programs  and  policies.  These 
hearings  authorized  about  a  month  ago, 
are  scheduled  to  look  into  not  only  the 
aspects  of  NASA's  educational  programs, 
the  reasons  and  necessity  for  them,  and 
NASA's  projected  programs  In  the  fu- 
ture, but  also  to  see  wherein  NASA's 
programs  fit  into  the  overall  policy  of 
the  Government  with  respect  to  educa- 
tional grants  and  to  what  extent,  if  any, 
duplication  exists  between  NASA  and 
other  goverrunental  programs.  To  this 
end,  the  committee  is  beginning  its  testi- 
mony Thursday  by  having  Dr.  Jerome 
Wlesner  appear  to  testify  in  connection 
with  the  administration's  overall  educa- 
tional programs. 

I  would  hope  that  the  Senate  would 
not  indicate  that  It  is  its  intention  to 
deny  NASA  to  continue  their  fiscal  year 
1964  program  for  facility,  training,  and 
research  grants,  but  would  allow  this 
program  to  continue  in  the  manner  as 
set  forth  by  NASA  before  the  authoriz- 
ing committees,  and  with  the  vmder- 
standlng  that  the  program  would  be  lim- 
ited to  the  expenditure  of  $40  million 
for  fiscal  year  1964  which  started  last 
July  1,  of  which  $20  million  would  be  al- 
located for  training  grants. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  program  went  further,  the  com- 
mittee wanted  to  slow  It  down  so  that 
It  could  be  studied  and  to  give  the  Space 
Committee  an  opportunity  to  examine  it. 
I  believe  I  am  reflecting  what  the  com- 
mittee had  in  mind. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
find  myself  in  complete  agreement  with 
what  the  chairman  has  said.  I  believe  it 
Is  desirable  to  hold  this  program  down, 
so  that  it  may  be  carefully  studied. 

But  the  language  of  the  report.  If 
taken  literally — ^that  no  new  grants  shall 
be  made — would  completely  destroy  the 
program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  feel  the  same 
way.  That  Is  the  clarification  I  want. 
The  report  states  that  no  new  grants 
shall  be  made.  Frequently  the  grant 
programs  are  laid  out  over  a  series  of 
years.  Commitments  are  made,  although 
grants  are  not  actually  made  at  the  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Not  for  this  pro- 
gram.   This  Is  a  fairly  new  program.    It 


has  been  pushed,  but  not  over  a  series  of 
years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  chair- 
man will  bear  out  my  statement  that 
grants  are  made  over  a  series  of  years. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  They  may  be  made 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     No. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  There  are  not 
many,  and  the  reason  is  that  we  wanted 
to  have  Congress  examine  into  the  pro- 
gram. Apparently,  this  is  a  new  pro- 
gram, with  certain  overlapping  features. 
Let  us  not  have  the  Record  unclear  about 
that 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  may  be.  I 
have  discussed  this  question  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]. 
I  do  not  argue  that  there  may  not  be 
overlapping;  but  I  believe  less  overlap- 
ping will  be  found  so  far  as  this  partic- 
ular training  is  concerned  than  will  be 
found  in  many  other  fields.  What  I  want 
to  be  certain  of — and  I  think  this  would 
dear  the  situation — is  that  this  language 
will  not  be  a  restriction  upon  carrying 
out  commitments  already  made. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  think  the  chair- 
man would  be  safe  in  assuming,  for  the 
legislative  history,  that  that  is  not  the 
Intention  of  the  conmiittee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  Presidttit,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  agree  with  the  state- 
ment just  made  by  the  chairman.  I 
have  disciissed  the  situation  privately 
with  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
SPAKKMAif]  and  the  Senator  frcan  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Andcxson].  The  qiuestion 
has  arisen  because,  for  the  first  time 
since  the  committee  has  had  these  people 
appear  before  it,  within  my  recollection, 
the  committee  learned  that  they  were 
conducting  such  a  program.  It  costs  be- 
tween $7,000  and  $7,500  a  person.  About 
$3,500  is  provided  to  the  student,  about 
$3,000  to  the  college,  with  s(»nethlng 
additional  for  dependents.  The  total 
amount  is  about  $7,500  a  person,  and 
there  are  about  700  or  800  students. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Seven  hundred  and 
eighty -six. 

Mr.  ALLOrr.  Seven  hxmdred  and 
eighty-six  students.  So  we  suddenly 
found  that  we  were  confronted  with  a 
project  which,  essentially.  Is  a  Federal 
aid-to-education  measure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  argue 
about  the  objective;  I  mer^  want  aarar- 
ances  that  the  program  will  not  be 
crippled. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  agree  wholeheartedly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Ihe  legislative 
committee  is  making  a  study  of  the  pro- 
gram, so  I  am  sure  it  will  submit  a  prop- 
er recommendation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  A  good  portion  of  yes- 
terday afternoon  was  devoted  to  debating 
the  budget  for  the  Nati(mal  Aeronautics 
and  Spaee  Administration.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  of  debate  on  it  this 
afternoon.  This  is  proper,  good,  and 
helpful.  But  this  agency  also  says  that 
every  d(^ar  In  Its  budget  Is  "tight";  ]ret 
we  suddenly  find  that  It  is  projecting  $20 
to  $3«  million,  according  to  Mr.  Webb's 
testimony,  into  a  program  that  no  one 
had  ever  heard  of  before.    It  was  the 
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committee's  view— and  I  think  it  was 
unanimous— that  the  program  ought  to 
be  slowed  down.  Then  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  Informed  us  that  it  was  his 
Intention  to  examine  Into  the  question 

fully. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senate  from  Alabama  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  concerned  about 
this  problem  and  the  remedy  for  it. 
What  would  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
propose  instead  of  the  specific  language 
which  is  contained  in  the  report? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  under- 
stand that  that  can  be  changed.  I  am 
seeking  a  clarification. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  srield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  statements 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Washington, 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  subconunittee,  are 
sufBclent.   Those  statements  were  clear. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  It  seems  to  me  that 
they  should  clarify  the  situation. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Ii4r.  SPARKMAN.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CURTIS.    What  is  the  definition 
of  a  "new  grant"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  said  the  language 
on  that  point  was  unclear  and  obscure. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Does  that  mean  a  new 
grant  or  another  university? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  wily  is  there 
that  question;  but  suppose  the  commit- 
ment were  made  over  a  period  of  3 
years — and  I  know  that  s<Mne  have  been 
made  for  that  period.  The  first  grant 
would  be  made  for  the  first  year.  The 
imlversity  woiQd  set  up  its  facilities  on 
a  3-year  basis.  It  was  thought  that  this 
language  might  be  restrictive  enough  to 
cut  off  the  second  and  third  years;  that 
that  might  be  held  to  be  a  grant.  The 
chairman  has  cleared  up  that  point. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  suppose  the  word 
"program"  would  have  been  a  better  def- 
inition. But  it  is  a  grant  for  3  years, 
the  grant  is  made  for  3  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  the  grant  Is 
made,  the  payment  can  continue. 

Mr.    MAONUSON.    The    Senator    is 
talking  about  an  individual  payment? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.    MAONUSON.    We    can    clarify 

that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fr(Mn  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield,  if  I  have 
time  remaining. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  strongly  support  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son] and  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SPARKMAN]  in  the  colloquy  in  which 
they  have  just  engaged.  This  educational 
program  is  of  great  importance  to  my 
State.  The  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Penn  State 
University,  and  a  large  number  of  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  my 
Commonwealth  are  enabled  to  train 
scientists,  engineers,  and  technicians 
who  are  badly  needed  for  the  NASA  pro- 
gram.   They  are  in  short  supply. 

I  make  the  additional  point,  in  all 
humility  and  with  all  deference  to  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations [Mr.  Hatbkw]  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Magntj- 
son].  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  has  exceeded  its 
authority  in  directing  that  no  new  grants 
should  be  made  without  specific  author- 
ization  and   appropriation.     This   is   a 
legislative  program  for  the  Committee 
on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences.    I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations  would   show   some  decent 
self-restraint  in  not  usurping  the  author- 
ity of  other  committees  by  bringing  a 
program  of  this  sort  to  an  end  through 
what  is  really  an  indirect  method,  name- 
ly, by  a  statement  in  a  report  on  an  ap- 
propriation bill.     Frankly.  I  am  not  in 
favor  of  it.    Therefore,  I  commend  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama.    I  hope  that  as  a 
result  of  this  discussion,  the  program  in 
question  may  continue,  to  the  extent  ap- 
proved by  the  Committee  on  Aeronauti- 
cal and  Space  Sciences. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  The  program  is  un- 
der the  general  authority  of  the  space 
agency.  It  is  always  authorized.  We 
are  considering  now  the  expenditure  of 
the  money.  The  legislative  committee 
merely  examines  the  program,  and  may 
reaffirm  the  authorization  or  reaffirm 
some  new  programs.  The  space  agency 
has  been  participating  in  this  program 
for  a  short  period  of  time  under  general 
authorization.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  authorization;  the  program  is  now  in 
effect. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that  what 
is  before  the  Senate  is  the  question  of 
appropriation.  My  suggestion,  I  say  in 
all  due  deference  to  dear  friends,  is  that 
the  statement  in  the  report  is  not  only 
unwise  but,  in  my  opinion,  exceeds  the 
authority  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  disagree  with  the 
Senator's  statement,  because  if  that  were 
true,  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  been  exceeding  its  authority  for  100 
or  more  years. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  it  has  been.  I 
agree  with  the  Senator  on  that  point. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct  when  he  says  that 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  has 
considered  these  questions  for  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  He  recognizes,  as  I  do, 
that  for  many  years  legislative  commit- 
tees made  the  appropriations. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  was  only  when 
legislative  authority  and  appropriation 
authority  were  divided  into  legislative 
committees  and  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee that  this  question  arose.  I  was  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. In  that  position,  I  made  a 
careful  and  exhaustive  study  of  how 
these  duties  were  divided. 

While  I  might  tend  to  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  nevertheless, 
the  very  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Washington  makes  the  kind  of  statement 
he  has  made  and  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado makes  the  kind  of  statement  he  has 
made,  should  disarm  those  who  are 
worried  alx>ut  the  situation,  because  in 
my  opinion  the  program  is  a  good  one. 
The  original  position  taken  by  the  Sena- 


tor from  Colorado  was  that  he  wanted 
to  know  more  about  it. 

The  C<«nmittee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  had  had  hearings  sched- 
uled for  several  weeks  at  the  time  this 
question  came  before  the  committee.  We 
intend  to  start  tomorrow  morning  and 
to  pursue  the  matter  fiuther.  I  am  sure 
that  when  we  have  finished,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  satisfied. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  satisfied  with 
the  record  that  has  been  made  and  with 
the  statements  that  have  been  made  by 
the  chairman  and  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.     The  chairman  of 
the  committee  sometimes  finds  himself  ~ 
in  a  difficult  position.    I  voted  against  the 
langiiage,  but  the  committee  voted  to  in- 
corporate it  in  the  report. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  have  I  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  4  minutes 
remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  can  say  what  he  wishes  to  say 
in  2  minutes,  I  will  yield  him  2  minutes. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  can  say  it  in  1  minute. 
The  question  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations writing  language  such   as 
this  into  the  report  was  raised  yesterday. 
This  morning  I  therefore  had  my  staff 
examine  half  a  dozen  appropriation  re- 
ports of  this  year,  including  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation, and  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriation — and    all   of    them    con- 
tained not  one,  but  dozens  of  such  di- 
rectives.    I  thought  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  should  be  aware  of  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sure  that  is 
true. 

Mr.  President,  the  pvuTX)se  of  this 
amendment  is  to  make  an  appropriation 
contingent  on  the  bill  as  passed  by  the 
House.  The  bill  dealing  with  this  mat- 
ter was  passed  yesterday  by  the  Senate ; 
and  the  testimony  has  already  been 
taken  by  the  committee  on  this  partic- 
ular appropriation  item,  with  the  idea  of 
its  being  a  contingent  ap^opriation. 

So  I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Washington  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  MAONUSON.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  invite  the  attention  of 
Senators  to    the  Congressional  Record 
for  yesterday,  on,  page  22399,  at  which 
point  I  raised  with  the  Senator  the  ques- 
tion I  have  been  discussing.    I  wish  to 
make  this  statement  in  regard  to  the  leg- 
islative history. 
In  speaking  yesterday  I  asked: 
Am  I   correct  In  my  Interpretation   that 
by    this    language    the   committee    Intends 
that  the  $50  million  can  be  used  to  fund 
new   starts   contained   In   the   budget   esti- 
mates? 
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Mr.  MAONUSON.  This  is  the  intent 
of  the  committee  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  the  time 
imder  my  control,  because  I  imderstand 
that  a  point  of  order  will  be  made.  After 
it  is  made,  the  amendment  can  be  dis- 
cussed. 


Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  I  raise 
the  point  of  order  that  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  legisla- 
tion on  an  appropriation  bill,  and  there- 
fore is  not  in  order,         

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brew  SIM  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  rules 
that  the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  depends  upon  a  con- 
tingency— namely,  the  enactment  of  an- 
other legislative  bill.  Therefpre,  the 
Chair  sustains  the  point  of  order,  and 
brings  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the 
fact  that  a  similar  ruling  was  made  by 
the  Chair  on  August  7  of  this  year,  during 
the  consideration  of  House  bill  5888,  the 
appropriation  bill  for  the  Departments  of 
Labor  and  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
teure. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  t>ecause  in  the  amendment 
reference  Is  made  to  the  House  action  on 
the  bill,  the  amendment  is  out  of  order, 
but  that  If  that  reference  were  stricken 
out  and  If  the  reference  In  the  amend- 
ment were  only  to  the  bill  as  passed  by 
the  Senate,  the  amendment  would  be  in 
order?  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  rules  that  under  rule  XVI,  section 
2.  on  page  17  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  the  effectiveness  of  the  smiend- 
ment  would  depend  upon  the  happening 
of  a  contingency;  and.  therefore,  the 
Chair  rules  that  the  amendment  is  out 
of  order. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  modify  my  amendment  by  strik- 
ing out  any  reference  to  any  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
(Chair  asks  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
whether  the  amount  In  question  was 
shown  in  the  legislative  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    It  was. 

The  PRESIDENO  OFFICER.  Then 
the  amendment  as  modified  is  In  order. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
modified  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabcona. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary Inqxilry.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  It. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
authorization  has  not  been  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  An 
amendment  is  In  order  if  It  appropriates 
funds  heretofore  authorized  by  a  bill 
passed  by  the  Senate  at  this  session. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Tlien  let  me  ask  how 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  reads? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  modified,  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  35 ,  In 
line  4,  It  is  proposed  to  strike  out 
"$2,000,000',  and  to  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of '$12,000,000". 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President.  I 
rise  to  a  point  of  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  will  state 
it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTAm  I  understand 
that  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  provides  a 


total  authorization,  and  that  the  addi- 
tional amoimt  of  $10  million,  as  proposed 
by  the  amendment,  would  be  above  the 
authorization  carried  in  the  1954  act, 
and  that  t^  new  act  has  no(  yet  been 
passed.      Therefore,     the     amendment 

would  be  out  of  order.       

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  require- 
ment of  the  nile  pertains  to  a  measure 
passed  by  tbe  Senate,  not  as  enacted  into 
law.  Therefore,  the  Chair  is  of  the 
opinion  that  the  amendment,  as  modified 
is  in  order. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  niling  of 
the  Chair  is  that  the  modified  amend- 
ment is  in  ord»  although  it  is  based  upon 
the  contingency  that  a  bill  passed  by  the 
Senate  has  not  yet  become  law  ? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Chair's  original  ruling  was  that  the 
amendment  was  out  of  order  because  it 
was  contingent  upon  the  passage  of  a 
measure  by  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  amendment,  as  modified,  appro- 
priates Xunds  already  authorized  by  the 
Senate  at  this  session;  and,  therefore. 
the  amendment,  as  modified,  is  in  order. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  notwithstand- 
ing the  fact  that  the  remaining  time 
has  been  yielded  back,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  inform  the  Senate  what  appro- 
priation he  seeks  this  amendment  for. 
I  do  not  think  Senators  should  vote  for 
an  appropriation  without  knowing  what 
it  is  for,  and  I  have  no  idea  of  that,  from 
the  debate  which  has  been  had  thus  far. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  was  about  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Alabama  some 
of  the  time  which  was  available  to  me, 
so  that  he  might  explain  his  amendment 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  will  yield 
a  few  minutes  to  me,  I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  First,  let  me  ask 
whether  there  are  further  parliamentary 
inquiries  to  be  made.    The  Chair  has 

ruled.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  ruled  that  the  amendment,  as 
modified,  is  in  order;  and  it  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  Chair  that  the  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  requested  unanimous 
consent  that  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  the  remaining  time  was  yielded 
back,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  be  al- 
lowed to  explain  his  amendment. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Then,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, before  finally  yielding  back  the 
remaining  time  imder  my  control,  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama,  from  the 
time  available  to  me  on  the  bill,  whatever 
time  he  needs  to  explain  the  amendment. 
I  say  to  the  S^  "^tor  from  North  Car- 
olina that  I  am  .^ot  familiar  with  the 
amendment,  either;  but  I  wished  to  wait 
until  the  parliamentary  inquiries  had 
been  concluded  and  disposed  of. 

Therefore,  I  now  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alabama,  from  the  time  available 
on  the  bill  which  is  imder  my  control, 
whatever  time  he  requires. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alabama  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  know  there  was  opposition  to  the 


amendment.  The  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee indicated  to  me  that  he  was  will- 
ing to  accept  the  amendment;  and  his 
committee  held  hearings  on  the  amend- 
ment, and  the  hearings  are  included  in 
the  printed  volume  which  is  on  tlie  desks 
of  Senators. 

The  administration  asked  for  $18  mil- 
lion additional,  to  be  added  to  the  au- 
thorized funds  under  section  702  of  the 
National  Housing  Act.  That  Item  is  for 
public  works  planning,  for  loans  which 
are  made  to  the  smaller  towns  and  cities. 

Yesterday,  we  added  an  amendment. 
Heretofore,  the  loans  have  been  repay- 
able without  interest;  but  yesterday  we 
added  an  amendment  requiring  that  from 
now  on  the  loans  bear  interest.  They  are 
for  the  purpose  of  allowing  the  smaller 
cities  tmd  towns  to  plan  for  public  works. 
The  Senate  passed  the  bill  only  yester- 
day, and  there  was  floor  debate  on  the 
bUl,  particularly  in  connection  with  the 
Senate  amendment  which  requires  that 
interest  be  paid. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  But  we  held  hear- 
ings on  the  general  proposition,  not  on 
the  exact  amount. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  It  is  tnie  that  this 
is  a  very  worthy  activity  of  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency.  Most  of 
these  loans  are  made  to  towns  of  less 
than  5.000  population,  so  I  understand. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  can  supply  the 
exact  figures  for  the  Rxcoro.  Usually 
the  loans  are  made  to  towns  which  can- 
not pay  very  much  for  a  staff  or  for  con- 
sultants to  be  used  to  make  plans.  Tlie 
grants  have  been  made  for  this  purpose; 
and  when  the  bonds  are  sold,  the  grants 
are  repaid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  now  they 
will  be  repaid  with  interest. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  PcMinerly. 
they  were  repaid  without  interest;  but 
now  a  requirement  for  the  payment  of 
interest  has  been  added. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Since  the  83d  Con- 
gress, when  section  702  was  first  written 
into  the  act  at  1954.  the  authorization 
was  a  total  of  $58  million,  and  $56  mil- 
lion of  that  amount  has  been  used  up. 
The  administration  this  year  asked  for 
$18  million  additionaL  Our  committee 
reported  out  a  proposal  for  $10  million. 
That  is  yifh&t  the  Senate  adopted  yes- 
terday, and  to  that  I  am  asking  to  have 
the  amendment  added. 

Mr.  TOWER  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary Inquiry.         

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  from  Texas  will  state  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  what  is 
the  status  of  the  provision,  as  amended. 
In  the  event  the  House  falls  to  enact  the 
resolution  enacted  by  the  Senate  yester- 
day? Therefore,  there  would  be  no  au- 
thorization for  the  proposed  appropria- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  rul- 
ing of  the  Chair  is  based  in  part  on  sec- 
tlon  1  and  also  section  2  of  rule  XVI, 
on  page  17  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the 
Senate,  i>art  of  which  the  Chair  will  read : 

All  general  apprc^u-latlons  blUs  ahall  b* 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Approprlationa. 
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and  no  MnendmenU  shall  b«  received  to  any 
general  appcoptlatlon  bill  tbe  effect  of  which 
wtU  be  to  Inore—e  an  approprtaUon  already 
conUlned  In  the  bill,  or  to  add  a  new  Item 
of  appropriation.  unlea«  It  be  made  to  carry 
out  the  provision*  of  some  existing  law.  or 
treaty  stipulation,  or  act,  or  reeolutlon  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  during  that 
B«Mlon. 


Mr.  TOWER.    I  thank  the  Chair. 
The    PRESIDINa     OFFICER.      The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama [Mr.  Sparkkam]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
a  division. 

On  a  division,  the  amendment  was 
rejected.  ^ 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 

and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania will  be  stated  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LECisLATrvx  Clerk.  On  page  39. 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  nu- 
meral and  insert  "$423,000,000.00." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 
The  yesis  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  need.  For 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  I  expect 
to  be  brief.  I  do  not  expect  to  take  as 
much  as  half  the  time  allotted  imder  the 
unanimous-consent  agrreement. 

Mr.  President,  the  amendment  deals 
with  the  appropriation  for  educational 
purposes  for  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation. The  1963-64  estimate  in  the 
budget  was  $589  million.  The  House 
allowed  $323,200,000.  thus  cutting  more 
than  $260  million  from  the  President's 
request.  The  committee  recommenda- 
tion restored  $50  million  of  that  very 
large  cut. 

My  amendment  would  restore  another 
$50  million. 

In  my  opinion,  the  executive  witnesses, 
including  Dr.  Leland  J.  Haworth.  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Science  Foimdation, 
made  an  extremely  strong  case  for  the 
entire  amount  which  the  administration 
requested.  Senators  will  find  Dr.  Ha- 
worth's  statement  on  page  737  and  fol- 
lowing pages  in  the  hearings. 

To  quickly  summarize  what  he  said, 
he  pointed  out  that  the  budget  of  $589 
million  requested  was  the  consequence 
of  intensive  studies  made  of  the  situa- 
tion which  faces  the  Nation;  that  it  re- 
flects the  considered  judgment  of  the 
National  Science  Board  and  the  staff  of 
the  National  Science  Foundation  con- 
.  cemlng  national  needs  in  science  and  the 
current  and  prospective  ability  to  meet 
those  needs;  that  about  80  percent  of 
the  funds  appropriated  to  the  Founda- 
tion go  to  approximately  650  colleges  and 
universities  which  participate  in  one  or 
more  of  our  programs. 

I  doubt  if  there  is  a  Senator  in  the 
Chamber  who  has  an  institution  in  his 
State  which  would  be  favorably  affected, 
if  the  program  of  the  President  had  been 
adopted,  which  has  not  been  imf  avorably 
affected  by  the  large  cut  made  by  the 
House,  and  which  would  not  have  some 


of  its  wounds  healed  if  an  additional 
amount  were  restored  by  this  amend- 
ment. 

Dr.  Haworth  points  out  that  there  is  a 
critical  shortage  in  engineers,  mathe- 
maticians, and  physical  scientists  for  the 
space  program;  that  the  needs  are  seri- 
ously outstripping  the  supply ;  that  there 
Is  a  need  to  double  the  number  of  first- 
year  graduate  students  in  these  fields  by 
1970;  and  that  the  Federal  Government 
must  provide  a  major  portion  of  the  sup- 
port for  this  expansion  of  scientific 
capabilities. 

In  summary,  the  National  Science 
Foundation  proposes  expanded  efforts  In 
a  number  of  programs  that  will: 

First.  Encourage  and  support  national 
programs  In  basic  science  with  emphasis 
upon  high  quality  research  in  all  fields. 

Second.  Encourage  the  achievement  of 
higher  standards  of  excellence  by  indi- 
viduals and  by  institutions. 

Third.  Attract  sufficient  numbers  of 
qualified  students  to  science  as  a  career. 
Fourth.  Stimulate  growth  of  existing 
centers  of  scientific  excellence  and  the 
development  of  new  centers  of  such  ex- 
cellence wherever  feasible. 

Fifth.  Encourage  Individual  and  coop- 
erative programs  to  increase  research 
emphasis  on  scientific  areas  of  national 
interest. 

The  request  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  was  buttressed  by  a  pam- 
phlet entitled  "Meeting  Manpower  Needs 
in  Science  and  Technology."  which  is  a 
report  of  the  President's  Science  Advis- 
ory Committee.  It  contains  a  foreword 
written  by  the  President  under  date  of 
December  13,  1962,  in  which  he  endorses 
the  program  of  the  National  Science  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  these  scholarships 
and  for  this  educational  program. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  wish  to  express  my 
support  of  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania.  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator  a  question  and  to 
make  a  comment  on  this  point:  I  notice 
that  the  Senator  voted  to  cut  the  NASA 
appropriation  $90  million.  I  did,  also. 
My  reason  for  doing  so  was  that  I  felt 
we  do  not  wish  to  slow  the  program  down 
as  sharply  as  would  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fut- 
BRiGHT] ;  but  I  believe  many  of  us  felt 
perhaps  a  little  too  much  has  gone  into 
it  on  that  level. 

Does  not  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania feel  that  this  amendment  has  a  co- 
relationship  to  what  we  did  in  respect 
to  the  other  vote,  in  the  sense  that  here 
we  are  dealing  with  a  strictly  scientific 
inquiry  in  balancing  out  the  extent.  In 
terms  of  the  country,  of  the  scientific 
effort  which  has  been  put  forward  as 
between  space  and  other  disciplines? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  do  indeed;  and  if  my 
amendment  is  adopted  it  will  develop 
brains.    The  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from       Wisconsin       [Mr.       Proxmiri] 
scratched  out  the  purchase  of  machines. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  ANDERSON.    The  Senator  real- 
izes that  by  his  vote  and  the  vote  of  the 


Senator  from  New  York,  the  easiest 
thing  for  NASA  to  cut  out  now  is  educa- 
tional programs. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct, 
and  I  hope  he  will  support  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  We  have  been  try- 
ing to  keep  the  provision  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
said  about  enough.  I  hope  I  am  not 
telling  any  tales  out  of  school.  The  Sen- 
ator  in  charge  of  the  bill  supported  such 
a  restoration  in  committee,  but  unfor- 
tunately he  was  not  able  to  secure  its 
adoption.  Therefore,  I  hope  that  the 
Senator  at  least  will  deal  gently  with  the 
amendment  and  perhaps  we  can  put 
back  some  part  of  this  badly  needed  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  President.  I  reserve  the  remainder 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  all 
I  can  do  Is  to  Inform  the  Senate  what 
happened  in  the  committee.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  not  telling  any  tales 
out  of  school. 

I  sometimes  yield  to  the  better  judg- 
ment of  the  committee  on  an  item.  With 
respect  to  this  item.  I  probably  have  been 
a  little  more  emotional  than  most  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  inasmuch  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TOKSTALLl  and  I  Introduced  the  bill  to 
establish  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Other  Senators  helped  up.  but  we 
and  Dr.  Vannevar  Bush,  and  others 
many  years  ago  helped  to  establish  it. 
We  have  had  more  than  a  passing  inter- 
est in  it. 

I  believe  that  the  House  cut  the 
amount  too  much.  I  beUeve  the  National 
Science  Foundation  asked  for  too  much, 
and  that  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  gave 
them  too  much,  although  the  program 
has  been  accelerated  somewhat  during 
the  past  year. 

I  made  a  motion  in  the  committee  to 
do  what  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would  like  to  do.  Then  there  was  a  mo- 
tion to  provide  the  amount  agreed  to  by 
the  House.  Then  we  agreed  on  the  $50 
million  item.  I  had  hoped  we  could  get 
$100  million,  because  of  the  necessity  of 
negotiating  with  the  House.  We  shall 
probably  have  to  split  the  difference  with 
the  House,  anyway,  before  we  are 
through. 

I  accepted  the  $50-milllon  figure,  be- 
cause 5  months  of  the  fiscal  year  will 
have  passed  before  the  money  is  made 
available.  The  amount  the  Senator  re- 
quests could  be  used,  it  is  true. 

I  could  not  accept  the  amendment, 
even  though  my  personal  feelings  lean 
in  that  direction,  because  the  committee 
was  very  strong  about  keeping  the  figure 
at  $50  million.  That  was  not  because  the 
committee  was  against  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation  or  Its  work,  but  because 
it  was  felt.  5  months  of  the  fiscal  year 
being  gone,  that  that  would  be  the  cor- 
rect amount. 

ISi.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  that  a  fair  state- 
ment?   

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    Does 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado? 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  time  will  come  from  the 
time  of  the  opposition? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct.       | 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.'  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Washington,  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  has  stated  is  entirely 
correct.  We  were  faced  with  two  alter- 
natives. One  was  a  question  of  adding 
$100  million.  The  other  was  the  ques- 
tion of  the  retention  of  the  House  figure 
of  $323.2  million. 

I  point  out  for  the  Rkcord  and  for 
Senators  who  are  in  the  Chamber  that 
several  factors  are  mvolved.  One  is  that 
Dr.  Haworth  has  recently  come  Into  the 
National  Science  Foundation.  I  regard 
him  as  a  very  eminent  man.  I  am  sure 
he  is  entirely  just.  I  am  sure  he  is  a  man 
of  great  integrity. 

But  because  of  certain  things  which 
have  been  happening  in.  the  National 
Science  Foundation — in  particular,  I 
refer  to  the  controversy  over  the  Mohole 
project — he  has  had  "to  get  on  top  of" 
many  things  In  a  short  time.  I  am  per- 
sonally confident  that  there  will  be  con- 
siderable administrative  changes  In  the 
organization  of  the  National  Science 
Foundation  after  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  them. 

Last  year  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation had  $322.5  million.  The  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  very  imwisely,  I  be- 
lieve— probably  on  the  basis  that  it 
could  not  resist  doing  so.  if  it  were  to 
increase  NASA  so  much — made  the  fig- 
ure $589  million.  That  would  have  been 
an  increase  of  82.6  percent  in  l.year. 

I  submit  to  Senators  that  no  human 
being  and  no  group  of  human  beings 
could  expand  a  particular  function  of 
government,  even  this  function,  that 
fast  and  do  it  logically. 

I  am  aware  of  where  the  money  goes. 
I  have  been  subjected,  as  I  presume  all 
other  Senators  have  been,  to  pressures 
from  people  all  over  the  coimtry,  who 
have  been  told,  falsely — not  by  Dr.  Ha- 
worth but  by  other  people  associated 
with  the  National  Science  Foundation — 
that  the  appropriations  were  being  cut. 
No  such  thing  has  occurred.  Even  the 
House  provided  $1  million  more  than  was 
available  for  the  past  fiscal  year.  The 
figure  is  being  cut  from  the  budget  rec- 
ommendation. ^         ' 

If  the  bill  Is  passed  and  sent  to  con- 
ference, it  will  probably  become  a  law 
about  the  first  of  December.  Therefore, 
the  funds  will  not  be  released  to  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  until  approxi- 
mately the  first  of  the  year — at  best,  in 
the  last  days  in  December.  Therefore, 
if  the  amount  is  raised  by  $50  million,  it 
will  be  equivalent  to  a  $100  million  yearly 
appropriation,  nearly. 

That  was  one  thing  the  committee  con- 
sidered. I  am  sure  It  Is  what  impelled 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  to  agree, 
as  he  did — and  as  the  committee  unani- 
mously agreed — to  provide  $50  million. 


By  providing  $50  million  we  are,  in  effect, 
raising  the  budget  $100  million  for  the 
year,  because  there  will  be  only  a  half 
year  in  which  to  spend  the  money.  By 
increasing  on  the  basis  of  $100  million 
a  year  we  will  be  providing  25  percent 
more  this  year  than  we  did  last  year.  I 
believe  anyone  would  agree  that,  no  mat- 
ter how  laudable  the  purpose  of  any 
agency  may  be,  if  its  budget  is  increased 
by  that  amount.  It  is  not  being  mis- 
treated and  will  have  an  adequate  op- 
i;}orturuty  for  expansion  of  functions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  Senator 
from  Washington  has  said,  he  and  I 
fought  for  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion many  years  ago.  We  had  a  hard 
job  getting  $7.5  million  for  them  at  that 
time.  The  flisire  will  now  be  up  to  $373 
million,  if  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion is  adopted. 

I  agree  with  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  and  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  have  said.  Both  have  aptly 
expressed  what  went  on  In  the  com- 
mittee. 

One  item  was  quite  convincing  to  me. 
There  was  a  strong  feeling  In  the  com- 
mittee that  we  should  not  Increase  the 
amount  at  all.  I  invite  attention  to  one 
sentence  on  page  21  of  the  committee 
report,  which  reads: 

The  amount  restored  Is  recommended  for 
addition  to  the  educational  programs. 

By  putting  that  sentence  In  the  report 
the  committee  was  unanimously  con- 
vinced that  It  should  adopt  the  $50 
million  Increase. 

I  say  to  my  distinguished  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  that  there 
was  considerable  feeling,  as  expressed 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  as  to 
not  increasing  the  amount  at  all.  Be- 
cause It  was  so  late  in  the  year,  there 
was  an  agreement  to  accept  half  of  the 
$100  million.  We  unanimously  agreed 
on  that  and  put  in  the  report  the  refer- 
ence to  "educational  programs." 

I  feel  that  I  shall  have  to  support  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
mentioned  the  fact  that  the  committee 
supported  the  figure  of  $50  million. 
Those  of  us  who  support  the  figure  con- 
sider the  fact  that  tiiere  probably  will 
be  enacted  into  law  the  bill  which  has 
psissed  both  Houses  and  which  ts  now  In 
conference,  for  aid  to  higher  education, 
which  contains  a  considerable  amount 
of  money  for  purposes  which  at  least 
parallel  the  educational  provisions  of 
this  proposal,  though  perhaps  not  lead- 
ing to  the  higher  level  of  doctorates.  For 
that  reason  we  feel  that  $50  million 
additional  to  bring  the  figure  to  $373 
million,  would  be  a  satisfactory  advance 
for  the  year. 

We  can  proceed,  within  a  few  months, 
to  consider  the  new  budget  estimate, 
which  will  apply  to  the  fiscal  year  to 
begin  only  7  or  8  months  from  now. 

I  have  always  voted  for  higher  level 
of  funding  for  most  educational  bills,  but 
I  believe  It  should  be  wise  at  this  point 


not  to  overstretch  our  luck.  We  should 
stay  with  the  committee  figure  of  $373 
million,  considering  the  other  appropria- 
tions of  the  college  aid  bill  which  un- 
doubtedly will  be  authorized  when  the 
House  and  Senate  complete  action  in  the 
conference. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

1  appreciate  his  remarks. 

The  Senate  should  understand  that 
the  effect  of  the  amendment  would  be, 
really,  to  Increase  the  appropriations  on 
the  basis  of  $200  million  a  year,  which 
would  be  excessive. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Am  I  correct  in  the  as- 
sumption that  the  appropriation  in  the 
bill  was  reduced  $90  million  by  a  prior 
amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Are  we  not  getting  pretty 
close  to  Christmas? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  do  not  know.  I  have 
sort  of  lost  track  of  the  calendar. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Does  not  the  Senator 
think  we  ought  to  give  the  American 
taxpayers,  who  also  like  to  have  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  their  States,  this  $90 
million  cut  made  in  the  appropriation? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  From  the  letters  I  have 
received  in  the  last  few  days,  I  am  sure 
they  would  appreciate  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

2  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Grukning]. 

"The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
support  the  amendment.  It  is  very  de- 
sirable. It  is  an  Investment  in  brains. 
I  do  not  think  we  can  spend  too  much 
on  higher  education.  Ibis  amount  is 
below  what  the  administration  wants. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  spend  so 
much  on  the  space  program,  we  ought 
to  go  along  with  this  increase. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  3  minutes. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized 
for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  reply  to  the  Senators 
from  Colorado,  Massachusetts,  and  Okla- 
homa, I  point  out  that  the  amendment 
now  under  consideration  would  still  leave 
the  appropriation  $166  million  less  than 
the  President  of  the  United  States  asked 
for. 

It  is  true  that,  because  a  part  of  the 
fiscal  year  has  gone  by,  an  increase  in 
the  appropriation  now  means  more  than 
it  would  have  if  it  had  been  passed,  as 
the  law  requires  it  should  be  passed,  be- 
fore the  first  of  July ;  but  that  is  why  the 
amendment  calls  for  an  increase  of  only 
$50  million  instead  of  asking  for  the  res- 
toration of  a  larger  sum. 

No  one  can  say  precisely  Just  how 
much  this  cut  will  cost  in  terms  of  scien- 
tific and  technological  lag.  But  what- 
ever the  cost,  with  our  country's  well- 
being  and  security  at  stake,  it  is  more 
then  we  can  afford. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
that  it  does  not  answer  the  question  to 
say  we  will  get  more  money  for  higher 
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education,  which  question  te  nam  pend- 
ing, and  may  be  broofht  brfore  ub.  Wc 
need  all  thia  money  for  brains.  This  is 
not  merely  my  statement  The  Pru- 
dent of  the  United  Blates  saya  so.  Dr. 
Wtesner.  the  Presldenfs  Sctentmc  Ad- 
visor, says  It  Even  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  says  so. 

Mr  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  newspaper  article  which  was 
published  in  the  Washington  Post  for 
Thursday,  October  17,  entitled  "Ameri- 
can Science  Seen  In  Danger  of  Slowing 
Up."  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  In  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rwjord, 
as  follows: 

Ansaeur  Sci«wc«  S«»  w  D*iro«  or  Slow- 
Up 
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(By  Howard  Simons) 

American  science  U  in  danger  of  io«ing 
the  kinds  of  motlvaUon  that  haye  carrted 
It  to  unsorpMsaed  heights  during  the  past 
two  decades.  ^         ^ 

This  was  ths  girt  G«  a  a^i-hour  discourse 
on  the  sUte  ot  Amsrloan  sdentinc  research 
by  Prasldentlal  Science  AdTlaer  Jerome  B. 
Wleaner  befor«  a  subcommittee  of  the 
House  Science  and  Astronautics  Committee 

▼esterday. 

Wleaaer  told  the  Oonfreesmen.  in  effect. 
^^.^t  amsrtcan  science  was  at  a  plateau  after 
a  Siddy  ascent  moUvatad  by  military  needs 
^lui  the  znde  shock  of  q»utnlk. 

aXLAnvB.T  STABLS 

Mow.  he  sakL  the  development  of  weapons 
"which  ^*«  stimulated  much  of  our  sden- 
tmc  progress  of  the  last  10  years"  has 
reached  a  point  of  rslaUvs  stability.  And. 
there  are  indications  that  the  impetxis  sput- 
nik proTlded  to  move  American  science  and 
education  forward   is  on   the  wane. 

Vflesner  set  fcjcth  a  nximber  of  themes  dur- 
ing his  appearance  before  the  Ccmgreaemen. 
One  of  these  was  to  suggest  that  although 
"the  scientific  military  revoluUon  has  stabi- 
llsad"  there  are  other  important  demands 
that  must  be  met  by  science  and  technol- 
ogy. But.  he  Indicated  his  concern  that  it 
•wUl  be  diflJcult  to  raUy  support  for  these 
nosumutary  and  nonspaoe  activities. 

AS  KIKD  or  IKSUaAIfCS 

Another  tlMme  was  that  the  Nation  must 
continue  to  invest  in  basic  selentlflc  research 
tm  a  kind  ct  insurance  policy  against  un- 
taiown.  threats  and  unforeseen  opportu- 
nities. ^    . 

Wlesner  drew  a  sharp  line  between  basic 
nsearch  or  "the  pursuit  of  new  knowledge" 
»nd  development  or  the  actual  application 
of  knowledge  such  as  building  an  airplane  or 
itwket.  In  fiscal  ises  Wlesner  said,  the  Fed- 
eral OoTenunent  sp«Bit  »1.4  bUllon  for  basic 
ressarch  and  $13  bllUoa  for  development. 

Wlesner  said  that  all  too  often  persons  In 
and  out  of  Government  confuse  these  two 
activities,  lump  them  together  and  call  them 
research. 

As  a  rule  erf  thumb,  he  suggested  that  In 
^e  case  of  basic  research  tlxe  Government 
should  support  "aU  recOly  creaUve  people." 
As  for  development  or  the  appUcaUon  of 
science.  Wlesner  said  that  Government 
would  have  to  be  "far  more  careful  than  It 
used  to  be-  In  how  It  ^)ends  these  dollars. 

BHOTTLO  KMOW  IK  ADVaNCS 

"There  was  some  Justlflcation  In  the  past," 
he  told  the  Congreesmen,  "to  go  ahead  and 
develop  more  tiian  we  could  use.  But  today 
costs  are  such  that  we  should  know  what  we 
want  before  we  go  after  It." 

At  the  same  time.  Wlesner  warned  against 
Unksring  with  the  present  level  of  national 
involvement  in  science  and  technology.  He 
said   that   the    present   aUtlme   high   level 


be  reduced  In  any  major  way  wlth- 
001  at  the  saass  time  ssvsrsly  dlstorttng 
Many  of  tite  most  Important  national  objsc- 

ttvws."  ^ 

for  *•>»**  reason  Wlesnsr  deplored  the 
recent  action  ot  the  House  AppropriaUons 
Committee,  which  halved  the  National  Sci- 
ence Foundation's  fiscal  19©4  budget  request. 
He  suggested  that  such  budget  outs  oould 
destroy  the  Nation's  "broad  fabric  of  selen- 
tlflc knowledge."  • 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  also  ask 
unsmlmous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article  from 
the  New  York  Times  of  October  24, 1963. 
entitled  "Science  Aid  Asks  New  Grant 
Policy.  Wlesner  Would  Aid  Regions  in 
BuUdlng  Up  Centers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cord, 
as  follows: 
8CIKMCX    Am    Asks    Nkw    Gaajrr    PoucT — 

WirsNXB  Wouu)  Am  Rkcions  n*  Buildino 

Up  CcMTUts 


Washtncton.  October  23. — Dr.  Jerome  B. 
Wlesner,  the  President's  science  adviser,  ad- 
vocated today  a  policy  of  using  Federal  re- 
search money  to  promote  the  scientific 
growth  or  technologlcaUy  backward  regions 
of  the  Nation. 

In  effect,  he  was  urging  that  the  Govern- 
ment introduce  a  potentially  controversial 
criterion  into  the  method  foUowing  in  award- 
ing thoxiaands  of  scientific  grants,  particu- 
larly to  universities. 

Until  now.  these  Government  grants  have 
been  awarded  primarily  on  the  basis  of  ths 
selentlflc  quaUty  of  the  expsrlmentsr. 

The  dimcxUty  of  this  method.  Dr.  Wlesner 
said.  Is  that  It  U  making  "the  rich  get 
richer  and  the  poor  get  poorer." 

As  he  noted,  there  Is  a  widely  held  view 
that  this  system  discriminates  against  areas 
with  modest  scientific  establishment  with 
ths  larger  unlverslUes  using  Federal  fxmds 
to  attract  scientists  and  students  away  from 
the  smaller  Institutions. 

Dr.  Wlesner  suggested  that  one  of  the  most 
perplexing  problems  now  confronting  scien- 
tific policy  planners  was  how  to  reconcile 
the  present  basis  of  awarding  research  grants 
on  the  basis  of  quality  with  the  need  to 
build  up  centers  of  scientific  excellence  In 
new  regions  of  the  Nation. 

To  abandon  the  quality  standard  might 
lead  to  political  favoritism  and  Federal  sup- 
port of  unproductive  research. 

As  Dr.  Wlesner  put  It.  It  would  be  "dis- 
astrous to  the  adentlflo  enterprise  If  stand- 
ards other  than  quaUty  were  made  the  pri- 
mary basis  for  ths  allocation  of  money  for 
support  of  basic  research." 

He  advocated,  rather,  that  Federal  money 
be  given  to  potentially  promising  universi- 
ties for  building  up  new  centers  of  excellence 
In  graduate  education  and  research,  "par- 
ticularly In  geograpiilcal  areas  aspiring  to  ac- 
quire a  technological  base." 

Much  the  same  approach  was  suggested 
yesterday  by  Dr.  Paul  U.  Gross,  diairman 
of  the  American  Association  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Science.  In  an  appearance  before 
a  House  subcommittee. 

It  is  an  approach  that  the  administration 
Is  having  trouble  persuading  Ckwigress  to 
adopt.  Funds  fOr  such  Institutional  grants 
were  Inctoded  In  the  National  Science  Foun- 
dation budget  this  year  but  were  stricken 
by  the  House. 

Dr.  Wlesner  spoke  at  ceremonies  marking 
the  centennial  of  the  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  the  honor  society  of  American 
science.  I 

T78X    or   KMOWLSDOX 

jn  the  first  a  days  of  the  celebraUon. 
speakers  have  reviewed  the  rapid  expansion 
of  knowledge  In  understanding  the  universe. 
matter  and  life.    In  today's  final  session  the 


^.inr>^— <«  shlftsd  to  a  dlseussloa  of  how  this 
new  scientific  knowledge  can  be  translated 
to  the  general  public  and  used  for  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

Assembled  for  the  philosophical  disciission 
were  some  of  the  elder  statesmen  of  Ameri- 
can science,  men  who  20  years  ago  helped 
develop  the  atomic  bomb  and  who  now  are 
the  selentlflc  policy  planners. 

The  chairman  of  the  session  was  Dr. 
George  B.  Klstiakowsky,  of  Harvard  Univer- 
sity. The  speakers  Included  Dr.  J.  Robert 
Oppenhelmer.  of  the  Institute  for  Advanced 
Study,  Dr.  James  B.  Fisk.  of  Bell  labora- 
tories, and  Dr.  I.  I.  RaW.  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

Dr.  Oppenhelmer  suggested  that  barriers 
between  scientists  and  the  nonsclentlsts 
"could  psrhaps  be  markedly  reduced  If  more 
of  them  knew  a  Uttls  of  what  we  were  up 
to.  knew  It  with  pleasure  and  some  confi- 
dence." 

In  the  same  vein.  Dr.  Rabl  said  It  should 
be  a  matter  of  greatest  concern  to  the  selen- 
tlflc community  to  communicate  to  the  gen- 
eral public  the  deep  msaning,  the  excitement, 
and  satisfaction  of  scientific  discovery. 

"Unless  ths  public  shares  In  our  aqilra- 
tlons  and  our  satlafactlons  In  the  scientifle 
enterprise,"  he  said,  "the  pure  selentlflc  Im- 
pulse will  have  to  be  diluted  and  even  dis- 
torted" toward  such  Immediate  ends  as  mili- 
tary developments. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President  I  con- 
cluded by  saying  that  In  1960  only  3,000 
doctoral  degrees  were  awarded  in  engi- 
neering, mathematics,  and  the  phy&ical 
sciences  in  this  country.  The  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  has  said 
that  if  we  are  to  meet  our  national  needs, 
we  must  have  av^  times  that,  many  by 
1970. 

The  proposed  amendments  to  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  will  go 
part  of  the  way  toward  meeting  this 
need.  But  unless  the  National  Science 
Foundation  receives  adequate  funds  for 
the  support  of  graduate  education,  the 
goal  cannot  possibly  be  met. 

I  now  quote  Dr.  Jerome  B.  Wlesner, 
President  Kennedy's  principal  science 
adviser,  who  recently  said,  speaking  of 
the  reductions  made  by  the  other  body 
In  the  National  Science  Foundation  re- 
quested impropriation: 

These  recent  cuts  in  the  President's  budg- 
et are  aU  the  more  alarming  In  that  they 
wlU  severely  arrest  the  eapabUlty  of  the  NSF 
to  meet  its  statutory  responslblUtlss  In  re- 
search as  well  as  In  education.  Unless  fund- 
ing throiigh  NSF  Increases  to  support  basic 
research,  education,  and  the  development 
of  Institutions,  the  broad  fabric  of  selentlflc 
knowledge  and  manpower  needed  to  main- 
tain current  development  programs  will  de- 
teriorate. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President  will  the 
Senator  yield  2  minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania (Mr.  Clahk]  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  I  Mr.  McIntyiu] 
on  the  need  for  greater  emphasis  In  the 
field  of  graduate  study  for  scientists  and 
engineers. 

I  have  for  some  time  now  made  clear 
my  Interest  in  the  critical  scientific  man- 
power situation  which  confronts  this 
country.  In  my  opinion,  the  technical 
excellence  which  we  must  have  to  main- 
tain the  necessary  economic  and  military 
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superiority  in  the  face  of  the  Communist 
challenge  will  not  be  maintained  unless 
we  bolster  our  educational  efforts  at 
every  level.  But  particularly  I  am  con- 
cerned with  the  opportunity  that  the 
Senate  now  has  to  emphasize  the  Im- 
portance of  expanding  graduate  study. 
For  it  Is  from  this  academic  source  that 
the  bulk  of  our  new  ideas  and  theories  in 
science  will  come.  As  Senator  McIntyrk 
has  ably  pointed  out.  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
presently  turning  out  more  than  three 
times  the  niunber  of  Ph.  D.'s  in  engineer- 
ing than  are  being  produced  by  this 
country. 

It  is  also  a  matter  which  can  easily  be 
proven  that  the  Oovemment's  need  for 
scientists  and  engineers  has  severely 
strained  the  need  for  sdentiflc  manr>ower 
by  other  segments  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. I  further  support  this  amendment 
because  of  what  It  would  accomplish  for 
our  smaller  universities  and  colleges 
which  are  hard  pressed  for  finances  in 
their  efforts  to  move  Into  the  graduate 
field.  The  University  of  Nevada  has 
made  some  efforts  in  graduate  study,  and 
I  believe  they  are  a  typical  example  of  a 
modest-size  university  attempting  to 
make  their  contribution  in  the  space  age. 
Their  efforts  and  the  efforts  of  schools  of 
comparable  size  should  be  encouraged  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  stake  the  Nation 
has  in  their  pusult  of  excellence. 

The  additional  50  million  for  science 
education  and  graduate  research  facili- 
ties would  help  this  Nation  to  meet  its 
manpower  needs,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  economizing  In  this  important  task 
will  assist  us  in  reaching  our  goals. 

I  strongly  believe  that  there  is  an 
urgent  need  for  a  better  geographical 
distribution  of  support  for  our  univer- 
sities. It  Is  apparent  that  the  growth  of 
colleges  in  this  country  and  the  develop- 
ment of  increased  capabilities  Is  con- 
centrated in  altogether  too  few  States, 
and  our  educational  advancements  seem 
to  prove  out  that  the  rich  get  richer  and 
the  poor  get  [>oorer  as  far  as  competi- 
tive education  is  concerned.  There  is 
an  urgent  need  for  a  wider  participation 
by  the  States,  and  Nevada  is  one  of  those 
States  which  feels  this  need. 

Mr.  President,  many  opportunities 
have  come  to  the  Senate  to  Improve  the 
finances  and  growth  of  our  educa- 
tional system.  We  have  missed  most  of 
these  opportunities,  and  I  wonder 
whether  the  Nation  doubts  our  ability 
to  keep  pace  in  education.  We  have  an 
opportunity  in  this  amendment  to  pro- 
vide an  answer  to  that  question. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  yield  back  the  remainder  of 
my  time,  if  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  do  likewise. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  no  Sen- 
ator on  this  side  seeks  any  time.  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  All  time 
on  the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  yielded  back. 
The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment.  The  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roll 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  annoimce  Jhat  the 
Senator  from  Virginia   (Mr.  ByrdI,  the 


Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  FulbriohtI. 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hartke], 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden], 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClellan],  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre], 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nel- 
son], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neuberger]  .  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Rxtssell]  are  absent  on  ofBcial 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Enqle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness.  ^ 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
ByrdI  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  Is  paired 
with  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClellan].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  fam- 
Uy. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
(Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also,  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keath^g]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Beall].  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton],  and  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  would  vote  "yea."  and  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
•nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  20, 
nays  57.  as  follows : 

(No.  247  Leg.] 
YEAS— 20 


Bayh 

Jackson 

Pastore 

Cannon 

Javlts 

Pell 

Clark 

Magnuson 

Rlblcoff 

Omening 

McCarthy 

Scott 

Hart 

McOovern 

Symington 

Humphrey 

McNamars 

Yarborough 

Inoviye 

Metcalf   • 
NAYS— 67 

Aiken 

Bible 

Carlson 

Allott 

Bocgs 

Cass 

Anderson 

Brewster 

Church 

Bartlett 

Burdlck 

Cooper 

Bennett 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Robertson 

Dlrksen 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Baltonstell 

Domlnlck 

Kuchel 

Smathers 

Douglas 

Mansfield 

Smith 

Eastland 

Mecbem 

Sparkman 

Edmondson 

Monroney 

Stennls 

Ellender 

Morse 

Talmadge 

Ervln 

Moss 

Thurmond 

Pong 

Mundt 

Tower 

Oore 

MusUe 

Walters 

Hlckenlooper 

Pearson 

Williams,  N.J. 

Hill 

Prouty 

Williams,  Del. 

Holland 

Prozmlre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Johnston 

Randolph 

Young,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTING— 23 

Beall 

Hnuka 

McIntyre 

Byrd.  Va. 

Keating 

MUler 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Morton 

Engle 

Lausche 

Nelson 

Pulbrlght 

Long.  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Ooldwater 

Long.  La. 

Russell 

Hartke 

McClellan 

Simpson 

Hayden 

McOee 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. Jf 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to. 

oaoEB  or  BirsiNESS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  if  he  can  advise  the  Senate, 
so  far  as  he  knows,  how  many  more 
amendments  will  be  offered  and  whether 
there  are  any  yea-and-nay  votes  im- 
pending. Does  he  expect  to  have  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  passage  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark]  has  another  amendment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  call  up  my 
amendment,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  ask 
for  a  yea-and-nay  vote.  I  shall  discuss 
it  for  no  more  than  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Young]  has  an  amendment. 
I  have  not  inquired  whether  he  wishes  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  his  amendment. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  have  been 
trying  for  some  time  to  be  recognized. 
I  mtend  to  offer  a  very  important 
amendment,  and  on  it  I  shall  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays  on  passage ;  therefore 
Senators  can  expect  at  least  two  more 
yea-and-nay  votes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  one  amend- 
ment to  offer,  but  I  shall  not  ask  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  it. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  will  listen  to 
the  reading  of  the  amendment.  I  hope 
it  will  be  accepted,  because  it  carries  out 
the  discussion  we  had  with  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

TheCHisr  Clerk.  On  page  38,  be- 
tween imes  2  and  3,  it  is  proposed  to 
Insert  the  following  new  paragraph : 

No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  avail- 
able to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  by  this  Act  for  "Research  and 
Development"  may  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which  including  collateral  equipment,  ex- 
ceeds $250,000,  unless  (1)  a  period  of  thirty 
days  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  of 
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Uie  Senate  of  notice  of  the  nature,  location, 
and  eetlmated  co«t  of  fucb  facility,  or  (2) 
each  auch  committee  iMfore  the  erplratlon 
of  such  period  haa  tranamltted  to  the  Admln- 
latrator  written  notice  to  the  effect  that 
8uch  committee  haa  no  objection  to  the  oon- 
atructlon  of  auch  facility. 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  this 
proposal  arose  from  a  discussion  in  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  The  able 
Senator  from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnu- 
soN]  and  the  able  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  Allott]  were  much  interested  in 
the  transfer  of  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  without  any  authoriza- 
tion. I  thought  it  was  desirable  not  to 
require  that  authorization  and  promised 
that  I  would  offer  an  amendment  which 
would  seek  to  make  it  possible  to  require 
the  approval  of  the  committees  before 
the  authorization  of  transfers  could  be 
made.  If  we  wish  to  hurry  the  process, 
we  can  do  so.  The  committees  can  hold 
hearings  and  dispose  of  the  question; 
otherwise,  we  woiild  have  to  issue  a  di- 
rective, as  before. 

The  present  law  merely  provides  that 
if  the  amoimt  is  above  $250,000.  the  com- 
mittee shall  be  informed  about  it.  But 
no  authority  is  given  to  anyone  to  do 
anything  about  it.  This  amendment 
would  provide  the  committees  with  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  about  it.  If 
they  desired. 

I  hope  the  chairman  will  accept  the 
amendment  and  take  It  to  conference. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  have  discxissed 
the  amendment  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  The  language  provides  a 
general  tightening  of  the  procedure.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  will  accept  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  amendment  is  a 
good  one  and  should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  ttie  amendment  fits  in  with  a  statu- 
tory provision  in  the  authorization  with 
respect  to  ttie  Electronic  Research  Cen- 
ter, which  the  Senate  has  previously  con- 
sidered with  respect  to  the  NASA  au- 
thorization bin. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  would  have  no 
effect  whatever.  The  committee  must 
be  notified  about  a  transfer;  and  we 
would  be  given  30  days  to  say  something 
about  it  if  we  wished  to. 

Under  present  law,  If  the  amount  In- 
volved is  more  than  $250,000.  the  com- 
mittee must  be  notified.  If  the  commit- 
tee did  not  like  what  hsul  been  done, 
neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  com- 
mittee could  do  anything  about  It.  It 
seems  to  me  to  be  desirable  that  if  the 
'  agency  does  not  like  what  has  been  done. 
It  ought  to  be  able  to  say  to  the  com- 
mittees that  the  agency  does  not  approve 
the  proposal,  and  to  hold  it  for  30  days. 
Mr.  JAVrrS.  I  call  the  Senator's  at- 
tention specifically  to  a  statutory  provi- 
sion in  the  authorization  legislation 
about  an  Electronic  Research  Center : 

PT7BLXC  LAW  88-113,  THK  NATIONAL  AEZONAU- 
TICS  AND  aPACX  AOMIMUTaATION  AT7THOKIZA- 
TIOM    ACT,    1»64 

Section  (h)  No  part  of  the  funda  au- 
thorized by  this  section  may  be  expended 
for  the  establishment  of  an  Klectronlc  Re- 
search Center  unless  the  Administrator  has 


transmitted  to  the  Committee  on  Aeronau- 
Ucai  and  Space  Belenoes  of  the  Senate  and 
to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Aeronau- 
tlea  of  the  House  of  Repreaentatlves  a  de- 
tailed study  of  the  geographic  location  of. 
the  need  for,  and  the  nature  of,  the  proposed 
Center,  and  (1)  each  such  committee  ha* 
transmitted  to  the  Administrator  written 
notice  to  the  effect  that  such  committee  has 
no  bbjectlon  to  the  establishment  of  Buch 
Center,  or  (2)  forty-five  days  have  passed 
after  the  transmittal  by  the  Administrator 
of  such  study  to  those  committees. 


Will  this  amendment  change  what  is 
already  in  the  authorizing  legislation  on 
that  subject? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  wiU  not.  The 
amendment  has  to  do  only  with  facilities 
which  Involve  training,  and  activities  of 
that  kind. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  It  would  not  in  any  way 
affect  the  particular  provision  to  which 
I  have  referred? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  New  York  will  try  hard 
to  show  its  entitlement  in  that  regard, 
just  as  Boston  will,  and  other  places  may. 
I  do  not  want  to  let  any  language  get 
Into  the  bill  which  would  change  what 
has  already  been  done. 

Mr.  ANDETRSON.  I  guarantee  the 
Senator  that  it  will  not. 

Mr.  MAQNUSON.  On  that  particular 
subject,  a  committee  was  appointed. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  is  correct;  we  are 
satisfied. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  tmderstand  the 
committee  is  about  to  make  its  report, 
or  will  do  so  at  least  within  the  next 
10  days. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  merely  wanted  to  be 
certain  of  my  imderstanding. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  McCarthy.  The  committee  to 
which  the  Senator  from  Washington 
has  ref erre<^  is  to  make  a  survey  of  pos- 
sible locations  for  space  research  opera- 
tions, is  It  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  committee  Is 
not  Involved  In  this  amendment  in  any 
way.  That  activity  is  under  a  separate 
operation  entirely. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  was  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  yielded  back.  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Anou- 
son]. 
The  smaendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  call  up  my  amendment  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Th? 
smiendment  will  be  read. 

The  CHixr  Clerk.    On  page  5.  line  9, 
it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  "$64,700,000" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "$17,800,000". 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
on  this  amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Crtiio.    This  is  an  im- 
portant amendment.    I  shall  try  to  be 
brief  and  to  the  point. 


The  other  body  approved  an  ai>pro- 
prlatlon  of  $17,800,000  for  research  and 
shelter  survey  and  marking  for  civil  de- 
fenje  purposes — that  Is,  to  place  the  hid- 
eous yellow -and -black  signs  on  Govern- 
ment buildings  all  over  the  coxmtry,  thus 
defacing  the  buildings. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions has  increased  this  amoimt  to  $64,- 
700.000.  Therefore,  if  my  amendment 
shall  be  adopted.  It  will  prevent  $46,900.- 
000  of  the  taxpayers'  money  from  being 
absolutely  wasted.  In  any  event,  no 
more  should  be  appropriated  for  this 
purpose  than  the  amount  approved  by 
the  other  body. 

Over  the  past  12  years,  more  than 
$1,300  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
has  been  foolishly  wasted  on  sUly  civil 
defense  schemes.  Today,  18  years  after 
Hiroshima,  the  United  States  has  no 
civil  defense  worthy  of  the  name.  Most 
of  what  exists  consists  of  absurd  plans 
on  paper;   the  rest  Is  confusion. 

Simple  arithmetic  proves  that  any 
shelter  program  large  enough  to  be 
meaningful — If  such  a  thing  Is  possible — 
would  cost  many  billions  of  dollars. 
However,  civil  defense  ofBcials  foUow  the 
bureaucratic  rule  of  keeping  first  esti- 
mates low  enough  to  induce  Congress  to 
authorize  some  colossal  lunacy,  know- 
ing that  they  can  always  get  more  once 
a  program  is  bom.  Many  civil  defense 
officials  are  In  Ohio.  They  are  former 
Democratic  officials  who  are  now  feed- 
ing at  the  public  trough.  They  are 
friends  of  mine.  They  have  good  Jobs, 
they  sit  around  doing  nothing,  waiting 
for  the  bomb  to  drop. 

Those  favoring  a  mtisslve  fallout  shel- 
ter building  program  have  estimated  that 
it  would  cost  anywhere  from  $20  to  $200 
billion.  In  their  recent  book  entitled 
••Strategy  for  Survival."  Thomas  L.  Mor- 
ton, dean  of  the  College  of  Engineers 
at  the  Uil^^erslty  of  Arizona,  and  Donald 
C.  Latheflii^^  electronics  researcher, 
conclude^^l^kt  national  community 
shelter  progn[|Birould  cost  in  excess  of 
$37  billion.      ^^ 

Mr.  MORSE.  *  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  yield? 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  associate  myself  with 
the  stand  taken  by  the  Senator  fropi 
Ohio.  I  shall  support  his  amendment. 
The  Civil  Defense  shelter  program  Is  a 
part  of  the  propaganda  drive  of  the  mili- 
tary to  frighten  the  American  people,  in 
order  to  justify  further  raids  by  the  mili- 
tary on  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States. 

If  ever  there  was  a  boondoggle,  this 
is  it.  The  sad  part  is  that  it  is  also  a 
program  of  deception.  It  is  about  time 
Congress  brought  it  to  a  halt. 

I  am  glad  my  State  was  the  leader  in 
the  Nation  in  bringing  to  an  end  sup- 
port for  the  so-called  civil  defense  pro- 
gram. The  movement  started  in  Port- 
land, Oreg.  Other  cities  have  followed 
suit.  At  long  last,  the  American  people 
are  getting  wise  to  this  shocking  boon- 
doggle. 
I  shall  support  the  amendment. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  am  happy  to 
have  the  great  and  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon  associated  with  me 
In  this  effort.    I  shall  be  happy  to  have 
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him  considered  as  a  cosponsor  of  the 
amendment. 

Only  recently  the  city  of  Portland, 
Oreg.,  voted  to  abolish  Its  civil  defense 
program,  which  was  costli^  $110,000  of 
local  funds  annually.  The  Loe  Angeles 
City  Council  slashed  $209,000  from  its 
civil  defense  budget  request,  reducing 
the  amount  to  $30,000.  The  staff  was 
reduced  from  26  to  3. 

The  officials  of  Baltimore.  Md.,  are 
considering  taking  similar  action.  The 
city  comptroller  has  called  for  the  out- 
right elimination  of  the  city's  civil  de- 
fense organization.  A  few  weeks  ago. 
Mayor  Theodore  McKeldin,  of  Baltimore, 
stated  that  he  would  drastically  reoTVice 
the  budget  request  for  civil  defense  pvu-- 
^  poses. 

Herman  Kahn,  one  of  the  foremost 
proponents  of  fallout  shelters,  has  esti- 
mated that  a  reasonable  program  might 
Involve  a  gradual  buildup  from  about  $1 
billion  annually  to  somewhere  in  the 
neighborhood  of  $5  billion  annually.  A 
recent  estimate  by  Prof.  John  Ullman, 
chairman  of  the  Department  of  Man- 
agement of  Hofstra  College,  would  place 
the  cost  as  high  as  $302  billion.  Regard- 
less of  which  of  the  expert  opinions  Is 
cited,  the  price  tag  would  be  astronom- 
ical. Even  then,  there  is  no  guarantee 
that  a  shelter  program  will  be  at  all 
effective.  With  extensive  advances  being 
made  in  rocket  and  nuclear  technology, 
it  would  probably  be  obsolete  before  com- 
pletion. On?  of  the  scientists  now  work- 
ing on  advanced  weapons  technology  is 
reported  to  have  said:  "You  ain't  seen 
nothing  yet,"  compared  with  what  is 
coming  Into  sight  in  the  way  of  new 
weapons. 

There  is  the  possibility  of  more  deadly 
tyf>es  of  warfare  for  which  shelters  offer 
no  protection  whatever — chemical  and 
biological  warfare.  Any  Nation  that 
would  unleash  a  thermonuclear  war 
would  probably  not  hesitate  to  use  other 
methods  equally  as  teirifying. 

Is  the  Congress  prepared  to  embark 
on  such  a  vast  gamble  and  to  spend  per- 
haps $200  billion  of  taxpayers'  money? 
Let  us  have  no  illusions.  In  reality  this 
is  what  the  civil  defense  planners  are 
asking  us  to  do. 

Anyone  who  has  taken  the  trouble  to 
look  into  the  matter  is  aware  of  the  fact 
that  most  building  owners  have  ignored 
or  refused  requests  to  provide  shelters, 
and  that  ordinary  citizens  have  lost  in- 
terest Duiing  each  crisis  the  get-rich- 
quick  shelter  salesmen  appear.  As  soon 
su  the  crisis  abates  and  public  interest 
fades  completely,  they  crawl  back  under 
the  rocks  from  whence  they  came. 

Communities  throughout  the  Nation 
are  awakening  to  the  fact  that  thou- 
sands of  dollars  of  taxpayers'  money  has 
been  spent  on  foolish  programs  with  no 
tangible  reslilts  except  for  the  fact  that 
In  many  instances  livelihoods  were  pro- 
vided for  ex-politicianB  and  city  hall 
parasites. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  no  shelter 
building  program  in  Great  Britain, 
Prance,  or  In  any  of  the  major  Western 
Powers.  Reliable  observers  In  the  So- 
viet Union  report  that  there  Is  no  fallout 
shelter    program    in    Russia.      Henry 


Shapiro,  dean  of  the  American  corre- 
spondents in  Moscow,  wrote: 

No  foreigner  here  has  seen  any  civil  de- 
fense shelters.  The  average  citizen  Is  im- 
aware  of  the  existence  of  shelters. 

Still,  It  is  proposed  that  this  Nation 
construct  such  shelters  and  stock  them 
with  the  products  of  the  manufacturers 
of  the  country,  and  let  them  mold  there. 

Yet  we  learn  from  our  observers  in  the 
Soviet  Union  that  the  people  of  that  na- 
tion are  being  taught  first  aid  procedures 
and  that  the  civilians  should  imdertake 
to  learn  street  fighting  and  fighting  from 
cellar  to  cellar  and  block  to  block.  But 
none  of  this  changes  the  attitude  of  the 
civil  defense  organization  of  this  coun- 
try. 

Preston  Grover  of  the  Associated  Press 
took  a  similar  position  when  he  stated: 

Attachds  from  embassies  who  have  looked 
around  the  country  for  sign  of  shelters  have 
found  nothing.  Foreigners  live  In  many  of 
the  newest  buildings  put  up  In  Moscow,  and 
they  have  no  bomb  shelters. 

In  1961.  the  New  York  Times  published 
a  report  from  Moscow  by  Harrison  Salis- 
buiT  which  stated: 

About  12,000  miles  of  travel  In  the  Soviet 
Union  by  this  correspondent  In  the  last  4 
weeks  failed  to  turn  up  evidence  of  a  single 
Soviet  bomb  shelter. 

Mr.  Salisbury,  agreeing  wiUi  Mr. 
Grover  of  the  Associated  Press,  said: 

Diplomats,  foreign  mUltary  attaches,  and 
correspondents  who  have  traveled  widely  In 
the  Soviet  Union  report  that  there  is  no 
visible  evldenoe  of  a  widespread  shelter 
program. 

Mr.  President.  It  is  Interesting  to  note 
that  through  the  uncertain  years  while 
this  Nation  and  the  Soviet  Union  were 
building  up  our  nuclear  capacities,  no 
real  interest  could  be  stirred  up  among 
the  general  public  or  in  the  Congress  for 
any  form  of  civil  defense.  During  that 
time  it  is  true  that  over  $1  billion  was 
appropriated  In  piecemeal  fashion  but 
not  for  any  really  serious  or  effective 
plan  of  action.  Actually,  we  were  sooth- 
ing our  consciences  "just  in  case"  a  nu- 
clear war  would  come.  Year  after  year 
we  appropriated  $75  million  or  $100  mil- 
lion or  $80  million  for  civil  defense  pur- 
poses, always  "just  in  case."  Neither  the 
Eisenhower  administration  nor  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  nor  the  Congress 
over  the  past  12  years  has  really  faced  up 
to  this  issue.  It  was  always  easier  to 
pretend  that  something  was  being  done. 
It  assuaged  the  fear  of  a  possible  future 
guilty  conscience. 

Now  we  are  again  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate— in  this  case,  an  additional  $47 
million — "just  In  case." 

It  Is  only  human  to  grasp  at  straws 
when  faced  by  an  overwhelmingly  diffi- 
cult situation,  and  in  appropriating  these 
funds  which  gradually  began  to  total  a 
staggering  sum.  This  Is  what  was  done. 
No  one  In  his  heart  really  believed  that 
the  civil  defense  fishnet  would  be  of  any 
protection  In  a  surging  sea  of  nuclear 
destruction. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  enter  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  we  see  a  hideous  sign, 
defacing  the  building — as  if  In  a  moment 
of  terror,  in  the  event  of  a  nuclear  attack 
that  might  burst  upon  us,  any  real  man 


would  rush  into  such  a  shelter,  and  leave 
his  wife  and  other  loved  ones  in  a  suburb 
in  Maryland  or  Virginia.  Even  If  some 
coward  survived  after  lurking  In  a  cel- 
lar somewhere,  waiting  for  the  conquer- 
ing paratroopers  to  come,  the  wrong  kind 
of  people  would  survive  to  rebuild  the 
world  after  that  devastating  attack. 
But  of  course,  no  such  thing  would  occur. 

Mr.  President,  you  will  recall  that  in 
the  midst  of  the  Berlin  crisis  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1961,  Congress  hurriedly  appro- 
priated $200  million  of  hard-earned  tax- 
payers' money  for  fallout  shelters.  No 
American  family  was  made  any  safer 
or  more  secure  as  a  result  of  that  expend- 
iture. It  in  no  way  deterred  the  ag- 
gressive acts  of  the  Soviet  and  Red  Chi- 
nese dictators.  The  Cuban  crisis  over  a 
year  ago  itself  is  ample  evidence  of  this 
fact.  In  fact,  building  fallout  shelters 
and  stocking  them  with  food  and  water 
is  only  an  exercise  in  defeatist  psychol- 
ogy. : 

General  LeMay  and  others  have  said 
that  our  protection  lies  in  spending 
money  for  defensive  weapons,  rather 
than  in  preparing  to  hide  in  a  hole, 
waiting  for  paratroopers  to  descend. 

The  Cuban  crisis  proved  that  our 
best — and  probably  the  only — civil  de- 
fense in  this  nuclear  age  is  a  firm,  de- 
termined, resolute  stand  against  aggres- 
sion, such  as  was  taken  by  President 
Kennedy  in  October  1962,  plus  the  nu- 
clear power — which  we  have — to  support 
it.  We  would  be  far  wiser  to  appropri- 
ate additional  funds  for  our  missile  pro- 
grams, our  Jet  aircraft,  and  our  missile- 
bearing  Polaris  submarines  than  for  civil 
defense  schemes  that  are  hopeless  at 
their  inception. 

Nevertheless,  the  civil  defense  planners 
continue  to  mesmerize  the  American 
public  with  the  Illusion  that  we  have  an 
effective  defense  program.  Although 
the  Congress  appropriated  $208  mlllioa 
in  1961  and  an  additional  $38  million  in 
1962  for  marking  and  provisioning 
fallout  shelters,  when  the  crisis  ^^mo 
most  of  them  could  not  be  found,  were 
not  marked,  or  were  unusable.  Only  a 
handful  were  provisioned.  Rations  and 
medical  kits  on  which  millions  of  dollars 
had  been  spent  were  still  stocked  in 
Federal  warehouses  and  arsenals. 
Warning  systems  were  inadequate  and 
virtually  useless.  This  is  probably  not 
too  important,  for  in  event  of  attack  with 
nuclear  warheads  there  would  be,  at 
most,  perhaps  10  minutes'  warning  be* 
fore  the  Intercontinental  ballistic  mis-" 
slles  fell  on  American  cities. 

We  heard  about  the  warning  system 
which  was  abandoned.  An  evacuation 
program  was  adopted  for  Cleveland;  and 
under  that  program,  in  the  event  of  a 
nuclear  attack,  Cleveland  residents  were 
supposed  to  travel  by  the  main  highway 
to  Lorain,  Ohio.  However,  at  the  same 
time  the  people  of  Lorain,  Ohio,  would, 
in  many  cases,  be  traveling  by  the  same 
highway  the  25  miles  to  Cleveland.  So. 
In  such  a  moment  of  terror,  the  citizens 
of  the  two  cities  would  be  driving  In 
(^posite  directions,  preventing  each 
other  from  arriving  at  the  places  where 
they  were  told  to  go.  What  nonaenae, 
Mr.  President.  Yet  $1,300  milUon  waa 
spent  on  that  program. 
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Mr.  President,  wherever  one  tuma 
nowadays,  one  sees  the  ugly  black-and- 
vellow  civil  defense  shelter  signs.  Does 
any  Member  of  this  body  believe  these 
signs  on  public  buildings  and  apartment 
houses  will  save  any  American  lives  in 
the  terrible  event  of  a  nuclear  war? 
Nevertheless,  we  are  being  asked  to  ap- 
propriate $50  million  additional  for  more 
such  signs  and  for  more  so-called  civil 
defense  biscuits  to  mold  and  rot  in  the 
basements  of  public  buildings  throughout 
the  Nation. 

Mr.   President,  this  is  an   important 
amendment.     It  is  meritorious,  and  it 
should   be   adopted   by   a   yea-and-nay 
vote   of   the  Senate.     The   amendment 
would  not  remove  from  the  payroll  any 
of   the   Democratic    political    hacks    in 
Ohio   who    are  Jfeeding    at    the    public 
trough — althou^  now  are  in  the  pro- 
cess of  being  succeeded  by  some  Republi- 
can, has-been  politicians— because  Ohio 
now  has  a  Republican  Governor.     This 
amendment  would  not  cause  any  of  those 
people  who  are  feeding  at,  the  public 
trough — but  are  doing  nothing  except  sit 
around,  waiting  for  a  bomb  to  drop — io 
do  ansrthing  different;  iinder  the  amend- 
ment, they  could  continue  to  sit  around 
and  gossip  and  draw  their  salaries;  but 
the  amendment  would  do  away  with  the 
purchase  of  more  of  the  so-called  civil 
defense  biscuits,  and  would  prevent  the 
erection  of  any  more  so-called  shelters  in 
public  buildings  throughout  the  Nation. 
Incidentally.  I  note  that  in  the  budget 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  the  average  salary 
for  paid  civil  defense  employees  will  be 
$9,520  a  year,  one  of  the  highest  In  the 
entire    Federal    bureaucracy.      This    is 
startling  information,  Mr.  President.    By 
comparison,   employees   of   the   famous 
Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  whom 
we  respect  because  they  are  rendering 
important  and  needed  service  would  re- 
ceive average  compensation  of  $8,383,  as 
against  an  average  of  $9,520  for  the  civil 
defense,   has-been   politicians   who    are 
feeding  at  the  public  trough.    There  is 
an   opportunity   to   end   all   that.     My 
amendment  would  afford  the  Senate  an 
opportunity  to  start  to  put  an  end  to  that 
procedure. 

I  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. Today  we  have  heard  a 
great  deal  about  the  work  they  are  do- 
ing. I  am  proud  to  be  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences.  The  average  salarsof  the  em- 
ployees of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  is  $9,122,  as  com- 
pared with  $9,520,  which  is  the  average 
salary  paid  to  civil  defense  employees, 
many  of  whom  are  ex-politicians. 

All  Senators  know  that  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  is  a  good  organiza- 
tion which  renders  service  to  the  people 
of  our  country.  The  average  pay  of  the 
employees  of  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration is  $7,509.  I  ask  Senators  to 
compare  that  salary  with  the  $9,520  paid 
to  employees  of  the  Civil  Defense  Agency. 
I  cite  those  figures  because  I  believe 
it  is  high  time  that  we  call  a  halt  to  the 
extravagance  we  are  witnessing.  It  is 
not  merely  waste,  but  a  throwing  away 
of  the  taxpayers'  money. 


I  started  speaking  out  against  this 
boondoggle  back  in  1959,  when  I  was  a 
new  Member  of  the  Senate.  At  the  start 
my  efforts  constituted  a  lone  fight  I 
am  trying  to  make  a  sensible  argument 
that  my  amendment  is  worthy  of  serious 
consideration  and  should  be  adopted.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  will  be.  but  it  should  be. 
Thfe  average  salary  of  the  employees 
of  practically  every  Government  agency 
and  bureau  into  which  I  have  looked  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Civil  Defense  Agency.  It 
is  difficult  to  find  another  agency  In  the 
Federal  Government  In  which  so  many 
have  done  so  little  to  earn  so  much  or  to 
receive  so  much,  because  they  did  not 
earn  it. 

Mr.  President,  before  we  appropriate 
additional  millions  of  dollars  of  the  tax- 
payers' money  to  continue  this  bound- 
less boondoggle.  I  urge  that  we  take  a 
good  hard  look  at  what  these  expendi- 
tures will  accomplish.  I  also  urge  that 
the  administration  review  its  entire  civil 
defense  policy. 

It  gives  me  no  pleasure  whatever  to  op- 
pose an  administration  program.  We 
hear  talk  about  spending  millions  of 
dollars  for  insurance.  We  all  believe  in 
insurance  protection,  but  when  the  pros- 
pect of  any  necessity  for  that  risk  is  so 
fantastically  unlikely  and  out  of  the 
question,  then  It  Is  merely  a  waste  of 
money.  Let  us  put  an  end  to  wasting 
more  of  the  taxpayers'  money  on  ridicu- 
lous holes  in  the  ground,  and  on  ugly 
yellow-and-black  signs  on  beautiful  pub- 
lic buildings,  on  apartment  buildings, 
and  on  business  buildings  in  the  cities 
of  our  Nation,  and  in  patronizing  huge 
companies  to  help  them  get  rid  of  their 
so-called  survival  biscuits. 

I  have  seriously  offered  my  amend- 
ment. It  would  reduce  the  amount  of 
the  committee's  recommendation  for 
shelter  survey,  and  for  marking  from 
$64,700,000  to  $17,800,000.  which  is  the 
amount  approved  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. I  seriously  offer  the 
amendment.  I  hope  that  Senators  will 
grasp  this  opportunity  to  start  to  put 
an  end  to  this  utter  folly  of  throwing 
away  money  on  the  program.  Our  allies, 
Canada,  France,  and  England,  will  have 
none  of  it.  Our  enemy,  the  Soviet 
Union,  does  not  have  a  shelter  program 
within  its  borders.  The  Soviet  Union 
has  a  program,  but  Senators  know  what 
the  program  Is.  It  might  be  called  first 
aid  when  one  is  injured.  It  is  designed 
to  teach  civilians  in  the  Soviet  Union  to 
fight  from  house  to  house  and  from  cellar 
to  cellar,  to  defend  themselves  and  not 
to  crawl  into  a  cellar  in  a  building,  leav- 
ing their  wives  and  children  out  in  the 
suburbs  somewhere,  and  grovel  down  in 
the  cellar  waiting  for  the  nuclear  bomb  to 
explode. 

kr.  President.  I  shall  not  take  any 
nJbre  time.  I  have  presented  a  meri- 
torious amendment,  which  I  hope  very 
much  will  be  adopted  by  a  vote  of  the 

Mr.  MA0NU80N.    Mr.  President,  the 

Senate  -will  vote  in  a  moment. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  conscientious  survey  of  the  program 
at  all  times.  The  Senator  from  Ohio 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  Senate 


committee  not  approving  a  vast  shelter 
program  which  was  proposed  2  years  ago. 
Because  of  many  of  the  things  that  I 
and  others  pointed  out.  the  program 
was  shifted  from  the  old  civil  defense 
organization  to  the  Defense  Department. 
Then  we  told  the  Army  Engineers  to 
survey  the  United  States  and  find  out 
where  possible  shelter  sites  might  exist 
throughout  the  country.  The  Army  did 
so.  They  have  almost  completed  the 
program.  I  believe  they  have  only  a 
little  updating  to  do.  The  Army  has 
found  that  existing  structures  could  ac- 
commodate 70  million  spaces. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  might  observe 
that  the  term  Is  "spaces." 

Nevertheless,  we  did  take  that  action. 
Those  spaces  are  in  fire  departments, 
schoolhouses.  large  downtown  build- 
ings and  large  communities,  urban  cen- 
ters, and  in  small  towns,  too. 

As  the  Senator  will  recall,  last  year  we 
approved  the  expenditure  of  money  to 
begin  to  stock  those  spaces.  The  items 
included  some  biscuits,  but  I  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  they  also  have  pro- 
vided mobile  hospitals  and  caretakers, 
who  have.  Incidentally,  served  without 
salary,  and  the  communities  have  all 
those  facilities  if  something  should 
happ>en. 

The  amount  provided  in  this  bill  would 
finish  the  equipment  of  the  spaces  and 
shelters  that  have  been  surveyed  by  the 
Army  Engineers  suid  would  adequately 
stock  them. 

We  went  into  the  question  of  how  the 
shelters  would  be  stocked  and  all  related 
questions.  That  also  Involved  a  great 
deal  of  volunteer  work.  The  people  in 
the  cities  of  my  home  State,  in  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  in  cities  in  South  Caro- 
lina and  other  States.  Joined  with  those 
making  the  survey  and  furnished  that 
help,  too.  to  provide  facilities  in  case 
something  should  happen.  Prepara- 
tions would  include  the  bringing  in  of 
mobile  hospitals. 

The  money  provided  in  the  bill  would 

/merely  finish  the  stocking  process.    The 

amount  needed  a  year  from  now,  unless 

we  go  into  some  other  shelter  program, 

would  be  very  little. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  in  the  pres- 
ent case  requested  $264  million.  We 
have  recommended  $64  million  to  finish 
the  Job.  which  is  $200  million  under  the 
budget  figure. 

The  only  other  civil  defense  program 
In  which  we  have  engaged  is  in  relation 
to  new  Federal  buildings.  I  am  amazed 
that  Senators  have  not  asked  me  about 
them,  because  they  are  all  listed.  We 
have  allowed  a  small  amoimt,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  original  construction  plans, 
to  permit  some  fiexibiUty  so  that  General 
Services  might  provide  foundations  In 
new  Federal  buildings  that  would  serve 
as  suitable  shelters  and  would  be  a  part 
of  the  shelter  program. 

The  Senator  from  Ohio  has  not  talked 
in  vain  about  this  over  the  years,  be- 
cause otherwise  we  might  have  embarked 
upon  a  big  shelter  program  which  would 
have  involved  billions  of  dollars.  We 
have  not  done  so. 

We  win  finish  this  program.  The  com- 
mittee added  a  Uttle  in  the  bill  for  mobile 
hospitals.    The  goal  is  2,160.    There  are 
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now  about  1.700.  These  are  quite  val- 
uable for  any  dlsastexs  or  emergencies 
in  local  areas.  i 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  approve  o»  the 
completion  of  the  program  which,  in 
my  opinion,  is  somewhat  modest  com- 
pared with  the  original  plans  for  civil 
defense. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President,'* 
how  much  time  have  1  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  8  minute8S;^main- 
Ing. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  yidd  the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the 
dlsttnirulshed  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 

GRTTEIfTWC  ] . 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  congratulate  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
his  persistent,  sound  campaign  to  elimi- 
nate the  worst  boondoggle  in  the  history 
of  the  United  States,  the  so-called  civil 
belter  program,  which  will  not  shelter 
anybody. 

I  also  congratulate  the  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  appropriation  bill,  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  [Mr.  Mag- 
NTTSON 1 ,  for  his  very  temperate  and  unen- 
thuslastlc  presentation  in  behalf  of  the 
proposal.  No  one  could  have  presented 
a  more  tepid  support  for  it,  and  I  thank 
him  for  that. 

I  believe  it  would  be  fantastic  for  us 
to  add  $46  million  to  the  $17  million 
which  the  House  approved.  It  would  be 
sheer  waste.  Not  only  would  it  be  sheer 
waste,  but  also  would  be  fraud  and  decep- 
tion on  the  American  people. 

If  a  nuclear  bomb  were  to  be  dropped, 
the  entire  program  would  be  of  no  value. 
All  it  does  is  delude  some  people  into 
believing  that  somehow  they  will  be  pro- 
tected. That  is  absolute  nonsense,  and 
we  all  know  It 

I  hope  we  shall  have  the  "guts"  and 
commonsense  to  cut  this  appropriation 
and  to  vote  for  the  Toung  amendment 

This  is  a  way  for  Senators  who  are  in 
favor  of  economy  to  show  they  mean 
what  they  say.  We  all  talk  in  favor  of 
economy.  I  do  not  know  a  single  pro- 
posal with  resp>ect  to  which  we  could 
BM>re  clearly  demonstrate  our  desire  for 
economy  and  to  save  the  taxpayers' 
money.  We  should  vote  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Yoxmol  and  save  $46  million  which 
otherwise  will  be  squandered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President 
does  the  Senator  from  Washington  yield 
back  his  remaining  time? 

Mr.  MAGNU80N.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  All 
time  has  been  yielded  back.  The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Youivol.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  Uie  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  FMr.  BtkdI. 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Pm.- 
BRicHTl,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
HaktkiI  ,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  CMr. 
Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 


setts [Mr.  Keknidy],  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  liAuscHxl,  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Loivol,  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.'  Long]  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellahI,  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGmI,  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIn- 
tyrb],  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Nelson],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Neitberger],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Rttssell]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  also  armounce  that  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  Is  absent  because 
of  death  In  family. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Kennedy],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LoKol,  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyheI,  and  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Nelson] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Byrd]  Is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  armounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
Is  absent  because  of  a  death  In  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
SncpsoN]  are  absent  on  o£Bcial  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr, 
Hruska]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KeatingI  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper]  is  detained  on  ofScial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton  1 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Bkall].  II  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa  would 
vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson],  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska] . 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  28, 
nays  48.  as  follows: 


(No.24SLeg.] 

YEAS— as 

Bennett 

Omening 

Robertson 

Boggt 

Hlckenlooper 

Sma  there 

CarUon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Talmadse 

Church 

Jordan, Idaho 

Thurmond 

CUrk 

McOorem 

Tower 

CurtU 

Mechem 

Walters 

Douglas 

MOTM 

Williams.  Del 

Edmondson 

Mundt 

Young,  Ohio 

Knrln 

Pe&raon 

CHXt 

Bandolpb 
NAYS— 48 

Aiken 

Bible 

Case 

Allott 

Brewster 

Cotton 

Andcnon 

Burdlck 

Dlrksen 

Bartlett 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Bayb 

Cannon 

Bastland 

Ea  lender 

MagnuBon 

PiDzmire 

Pong 

Mansfield 

Rlblcoff 

Hart 

McCarthy 

SaltonsUll 

HIU 

McNanuira 

Scott 

Holland 

Metcalf 

Smith 

Humphrey 

Monroney 

Sparkman 

Inouye 

Moss 

Stennls 

Moskle 

Symington 

JavUs 

Paetore 

WUUams,  N  J. 

Johnston 

Pell 

Yar  borough 
Young,  N.  Dak 

Kuchel 

Prouty 

NOT  VOTING— 24 

Beall 

Hayden 

MoOee 

Byrd,Va. 

Hruska 

Mclntyre 

Keating 

MUler 

Dodd 

Kennedy 

Morton 

Engle 

Lauscbe 

Nelson 

Pulbrlght 

Long,  Mo. 

Neuberger 

Ooldwater 

Long.  La. 

RusseU 

Hartke 

McClcUan 

Simpson 

So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Youkc  of 
Ohio  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  ATJiOTT.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  htll 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
call  up  my  amendment  No.  322,  and  a^ 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed  with.  I  am  not  asking  for  a 
yea-and-nay  vote.  I  shall  not  take  the 
allotted  time  on  the  amendment. 

First,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRo. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Prok- 
MiRz  is  as  follows: 

On  page  11,  line  25.  change  "$536,000,000" 
to  "$616,776,000"  and  add  the  foUowlng: 
"That  total  costs  of  aviation  medicine,  in- 
cluding equipment  for  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  whether  provided  In  the  foregoing 
appropriation  or  elsewhere  in  this  Act,  shall 
not  exceed  $6,100,000  or  Include  in  excess 
of  fifteen  positions:  Provided  further,". 

On  page  13,  line  IS,  change  "$46,000,000" 
to  "$35,000,000". 

On  page  14,  line  3,  change  "$3,663,000"  to 
"$3,600,000". 

On  page  14.  line  12,  change  "$4,045,000"  to 
"$3,810,000".  ^ 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  cut  back  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
to  the  House  level  It  would  save  a 
little  more  than  (30  million. 

Federal  subsidies  and  services  for  the 
aviation  industry  have  grown  about  as 
rapidly  in  the  last  7  or  8  years  as  any 
subsidy  the  Federal  Government  has. 
In  1957  the  Federal  subsidies  to  aviation 
amounted  to  about  $220  million.  In  7 
years  they  have  soared  so  that  this  year 
budget  requests  for  1964  are  $885  million. 

When  the  House  made  this  cutback, 
it  stated,  and  I  am  reading  from  the 
House  repOTt: 

Th»  committee  recommends  $615,775,000 
to  operate  the  national  system  of  air  traffic 
control  and  other  facilities  and  programs  of 
the  FAA,  which  is  an  Increase  of  $26,845,000 
over  1963  and  $29,725,000  less  than  the 
budget  estimate.  The  Administrator  has 
done  an  excellent  Job,  and  his  Job  is  a  movt 
difficult  one.  The  committee  thinks  this 
amount  will  enable  him.  to  continue  to  4o 
•n  exceUent  Job.  There  Is  no  desire  to 
restrict     essential     activities     or     endanger 
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safety,  but  thU  Agency  oonalstently  ha« 
received  rubetantlal  Increaaes  In  recent  years 
and  It  U  now  time  to  level  off.  About  9.700 
Jobs  have  been  added  to  FAA  In  the  last  3 
yeen,  and  the  number  bae  almost  doubled 
In  tbe  last  5  years. 

One  of  tbe  Agency's  greatest  budgetary 
problems  has  been  annuallaatlon  of  new 
poeltlons.  The  committee  has  frowned  on 
this  practice  and  urged  agencies  not  to  in- 
dulge In  It.  but  FAA  proposed  to  annualize 
2.700  Jobs  In  Its  19«4  program.  Only  part 
oir  such  costs  are  allowed  and  If  budget  In- 
creases are  again  soxight  for  such  purpose 
the  committee  does  not  Intend  to  approve 
th«n.  Pay  Increases  account  for  approxi- 
mately %\%  mllUon  of  the  Increase  the  com- 
mittee Is  recommending  over  1963.  and  343 
positions  funded  last  year  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  for  the  Aircraft  Movement 
Information  Service  are  being  transferred 
to  FAA  in  19«4  at  a  cost  of  tS.SlS.OOO. 

The  committee  suggests  that  the  Admin- 
istrates give  further  study  to  the  locations  of 
flight  service  stations.  It  appears  that  there 
are  too  many  and  that  they  are  too  ex- 
pensive, but  it  realizes  he  has  problems  In 
trying  to  close  some  of  them,  although  sub- 
stantial savings  would  result. 

The  conunlttee  also  notes  that  there  are 
still  too  many  employees  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  that  should  be  In  the  field,  and 
upholds  the  Administrator's  hand  In  mak- 
ing transfers  to  the  field.  It  also  xu^es  that 
the  total  number  of  employees  be  reduced 
whenever  and  wherever  possible.  Etxperlence 
and  training  should  Improve  the  efficiency 
of  the  organization  and  training  and  effi- 
ciency Increase  should  permit  a  reduction  In 
personnel. 

The  bill  Includes  the  same  limitation  on 
total  expenses  for  aviation  medicine  as  In 
1963.  The  FAA  In  the  past  year  violated  the 
terms  of  the  limitation  In  that  It  had  381 
Jobs  and  the  limitation  was  316,  and  It  spent 
$6,074,500  and  the  limitation  was  •6.100.000. 
The  limitation  Is  on  total  costs  and  total  Is 
to  Include  everything.  The  committee  Is  of 
the  opinion  the  Agency  clearly  misunder- 
stood the  limitation  and  did  not  intend  to 
violate  It. 


Control  Center  in  Chicago  had  29  people. 
In  1963  it  has  between  450  and  500 
people.  Obviously,  traffic  requirements 
have  increased  during  this  period.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  heard  a  lot 
about  increases  In  mechanical  devices 
such  as  radar  which  should  ease  the 
pressures  on  personnel.  Clearly  traffic 
has  not  increased  by  200  percent  or  more 
in  this  period  of  time. 

The  FAA  has  argued  that  Innumerable 
facilities  would  have  to  be  shut  down  if 
funds  were  not  available  for  additional 
manpower.  However,  the  Agency  had  an 
authorization  for  554  more  positions 
than  It  mied  in  fiscal  1963.  This  Is  not 
surprising  if  an  examination  is  made  of 
the  number  of  facilities  operated  by 
FAA.  The  number  of  air  traffic  centers 
is  virtually  the  same  as  in  1952.  It  has 
not  increased.  The  number  of  towers 
has  grown  only  by  50.  The  number  of 
combined  station  towers  has  increased 
only  by  33  and  the  number  of  flight  serv- 
ice stations  has  decreased  by  80.  These 
are  changes  which  have  occurred  since 
1952. 

The  FAA  has  purchased  a  substantial 
amount  of  new  equipment.  The  justi- 
fication given  at  the  time  that  funds 
were  requested  for  these  purchases  was 
that  they  would  reduce  the  number  of 
personnel  necessary.  Yet  personnel  has 
consistently  risen. 

In  a  recent  speech  the  FAA  Admin- 
istrator, Najeeb  Halaby,  has  indicated 
that  additional  personnel  are  not  needed, 
even  though  they  have  been  requested  In 
the  budget.  In  addressing  the  Air 
Traffic  Control  Association  in  Dallas  in 
October  of  this  year.  Mr.  Halaby  stated: 
The  days  of  billowing  expansion  are  over. 
In  most  places  we  have  arrived  at  the  point 
where  adding  more  men  will  not  Improve  the 
quality  or  capacity  of  our  system. 


I  have  discussed  this  particular  pro- 
vision with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  MonronbyI.  Be- 
cause of  his  protest  of  what  this  would 
do,  I  modify  my  amendment  to  provide, 
on  line  6.  in  lieu  of  *15"  the  figiire  "381". 
which  is  the  number  of  positions  FAA 
has.  Thus  there  would  be  no  cutback  in 
personnel,  but   there   would  be  no   in- 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  may  modify  his  amendment. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  FAA  has 
nearly  doubled  its  total  personnel  dur- 
ing the  last  5  years.  However,  they  have 
requested  an  additional  1,030  personnel 
for  fiscal  year  1964.  In  my  opinion,  a 
restriction  on  additional  personnel 
would  enforce  economies  in  the  use  of 
this  personnel  within  the  Agency.  With- 
out such  a  restriction,  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  rapidly  growing  agency  will 
ever  be  contained. 

The  FAA  is  now  reaching  a  position 
where  it  has  a  ratio  of  personnel  of  one 
employee  for  each  two  active  civil  air- 
craft. This  would  mean  that  if  the 
owner  of  each  of  these  aircraft  were 
footing  the  bill  for  PAA's  services,  the 
average  tax  per  aircraft  would  be  $6,350. 
Does  the  Ajring  industry  really  need  this 
much  service  from  this  agency? 

One  specific  example  is  enough  to  In- 
dicate the  rapid  and  inefficient  growth 
of  the  personnel.    In  1948  the  Air  Traffic 


The  FAA  plans  to  employ  some  57,000 
people.  It  is  important  to  recognize  that 
if  this  number  were  reduced  it  would  not 
reqxiire  any  cutback  on  current  services. 
The  Agency's  strength  at  the  present 
time  is  only  approaching  47,000  people. 
It  is  fantastic  to  assume  that  such  sub- 
stantial Increases  in  the  near  future  are 
necessary  after  all  of  the  growth  which 
has  occurred  in  this  Agency  during 
recent  years. 

However,  the  case  against  other  parts 
of  the  FAA  budget  is  even  more  damag- 
ing. One  of  the  worst  areas  of  wasteful 
expenditures  is  in  research  and  develop- 
ment. During  the  first  5  years  of  the 
FAA,  Congress  has  appropriated  approx- 
imately $250  miUion  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. However,  there  have  been 
no  real  results  to  date  from  this  tre- 
mendous expenditure  of  funds.  The 
House  recognized  this  inadequacy  in  its 
report  and  cut  back  the  research  and 
development  funds  from  $50  to  $35 
million.  I  think  even  further  cuts  would 
probably  be  appropriate  until  such  time 
as  the  FAA  can  indicate  that  a  well- 
organized  and  potentially  fruitful  re- 
search program  Is  underway. 

Where  are  the  alleged  results  from  this 
tremendous  expenditure  of  funds  over 
the  last  5  years? 

The  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  As- 
sociation has  recommended  a  36-percent 
reduction  in  the  FAA  budget.    Mr.  Hal- 


aby has  contended  that  this  would  "roll 
back  the  level  of  service  the  PAA  pro- 
vides to  the  early  1950's." 

Let  us  look  at  the  figures.  The  FAA 
asked  for  $210,359,000  for  traffic  man- 
agement and  $222,962,000  for  facilities 
maintenance.  AOPA  has  recommended 
that  these  figures  be  $170  and  $180  mil- 
lion respectively.  The  amounts  recom- 
mended by  AOPA  would  provide  more 
money  than  was  authorized  in  1962  and 
more  money  than  was  actually  used  in 
fiscal  year  1963. 

The  figures  on  increases  In  air  traffic 
simply  do  not  support  the  Increases  in  ex- 
penditures being  requested  by  FAA.    For 
example,  between  fiscal  years  1962  and 
1963  aircraft  operations  rose  only  6  per- 
cent.    Instrument  operations  at  towers 
rose  2  percent.    The  number  of  IFR  air- 
craft   handled    at    air    traffic    centers 
showed  no  change.    The  number  of  in- 
strument  departures   increased   only    1 
percent.      The    number    of    instrument 
fiights  over  rswilo  stations  dropped  by  1 
percent  and  the  number  of  instrument 
approaches  dropped  by  4  percent.     At 
fiight  service  stations  there  was  a  7-per- 
cent increase  in  contacts,  and  a  4-per- 
cent gain  in  the  use  of  flight  plans.    Yet 
the  PAA  has  requested  a  10-percent  in- 
crease for  air  traffic  service  operations 
and  maintenance. 

One  of  the  areas  in  which  tremendous 
aunounts  have  been  spent  is  in  all- 
weather  landings.  However,  we  are  no 
closer  to  a  solution  in  this  area  than  we 
were  5  years  ago.  with  the  exception 
of  some  innovations  which  we  have  ob- 
tained from  work  done  in  England. 

Two  of  the  areas  in  which  extensive 
research  has  been  conducted  have  now 
been  abandoned.  We  heard  a  great  deal 
for  several  years  about  data  processing 
techniques  for  all  flights  throughout  the 
country.  This  research  project  has  now 
been  abandoned.  An  additional  substan- 
tial amount  of  funds  was  spent  for  so- 
called  three-dimensional  radar.  The 
FAA  Administrator  has  now  indicated 
that  this  project  too  has  been  abandoned. 
So  where  are  the  results  of  our  $250  mil- 
lion expenditures  in  the  past?  Any 
reasonable  research  program  should  be 
able  to  point  to  s<»ne  results  with  this 
expenditure  of  funds  over  a  period  as 
long  as  5  years. 

The  waste  in  the  research  and  develop- 
ment area  is  actually  twofold.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Airways  Modernization  Act  of 
1956  and  the  precedential  derivatives 
which  accompanied  that  act.  most  flight 
research  previously  conducted  by  the 
military  was  taken  over  by  the  FAA.  The 
PAA  has  not  yielded  any  results  in  these 
fields.  We  should  be  sure,  therefore,  that 
our  Military  Establishment  is  continuing 
with  its  own  fiight  research  inde- 
pendently of  the  FAA.  It  may  well  be 
more  reasonable  for  the  FAA  to  have  no 
research  funds  and  simply  to  acquire  its 
technological  gains  from  the  military.  I 
am  not  providing  for  that  in  my  amend- 
ment.   I  am  providing  for  a  cut. 

Another  general  area  of  criticism  of 
the  FAA  can  be  made  with  respect  to 
weather  research.  A  continuing  effort 
has  been  made  by  the  PAA  to  take  over 
weather  research  from  the  Weather 
Bureau.   Clearly  the  FAA  has  no  partic- 
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ular  competence  in  this  field  except  as  it 
draws  upon  the  Weather  Bureau.  I  see 
absolutely  no  reason  why  there  should  be 
duplication  of  weather  research  by  both 
the  FAA  and  the  Weather  Bureau.  This 
area  of  expenditure  should  be  eliminated 
entirely. 

The  present  duplk:ation  in  the  provi- 
sion of  weather  information  between 
both  the  FAA  and  the  Weather  Bureau 
may  well  have  been  a  contributing  factor 
in  some  recent  air  crashes.  For  example, 
in  the  Eastern  Airlines  crash  at  National 
Airport  almost  exactly  a  year  ago  on 
November  30,  1963,  the  CAB  in  its  anal- 
ysis of  that  crash  stated  the  following: 

The  Board  determined  the  probable  cause 
of  this  accident  was  the  technique  employed 
by  the  crew  during  abandonment  of  the  ap- 
profu^  under  fog  conditions  not  adequately 
reported. 

The  first  recommendation  of  the  CAB 
in  this  case  was  that  "the  air  traffic  con- 
trol procedures  require  the  transmission 
of  all  operationally  significant  weather 
Information  in  terminal  areas  to  ap^- 
proaching  aircraft."  In  this  case 
weather  information  was  provided  only 
by  the  FAA  to  the  approaching  aircraft 
even  though  better  information  was 
available  from  the  Weather  Bureau 
located  on  the  field. 

Another  field  of  research  which  has 
been  promoted  by  the  FAA  is  medical 
research.  Here  the  FAA  has  not  only 
impinged  upon  research  that  should 
more  appropriately  be  conducted  by 
others,  but  it  has  also  violated  injunc- 
tions explicitly  given  to  it  by  the  Appro- 
priations Committee.  In  fiscal  year  1963 
a  ceiling  was  placed  on  FAA  medical  re- 
search of  $5,100,000  and  315  positions. 
FAA  exceeded  the  appropriation  by 
nearly  a  million  dollars  and  exceeded  the 
personnel  ceiling  by  66  positions. 

In  the  first  place  the  FAA  has  done  a 
considerable  amount  of  basic  research  in 
the  medical  field  that  should  have  and,  in 
fact,  is  being  done  by  others  more  ef- 
fectively. A  good  example  of  this  is -their 
research  in  the  field  of  the  aging  process. 
A  substantial  amount  of  research  in 
many  of  these  fields  is  being  done  at  NIH 
and  I  see  no  reason  why  funds  should  be 
duplicated  for  research  by  agencies  such 
as  FAA  which  are  less  competent. 

In  the  second  place  the  argument  may 
be  used  that  there  Is  appropriate  medi- 
cal research  to  be  done  in  the  field  of 
himian  fiight.  However,  very  extensive 
research  in  this  field  has  already  been 
done  both  by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy. 
It  seems  incredible  to  me  that  ap- 
parently the  FAA  has  not  even  attempted 
to  compare  any  of  its  results  to  date  with 
those  obtained  over  a  long  period  of  time 
by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy.  Again, 
this  is  simply  not  an  appropriate  area  of 
examination  for  th«  PAA  to  be  spending 
funds  on.  1 1 

There  are  only  two  other  sections  of 
the  bill,  which  my  amendment  covers, 
and  I  can  speak  of  them  very  briefly. 
One  would  cut  the  appropriation  for  the 
Washington  National  Airport  by  less 
than  $200,000,  down  to  the  House  figure. 
The  other  provision  refers  to  Dulles  Air- 
port, and  that  appropriation  would  be 
cut  by  little  more  than  $200,000,  back  to 
the  House  figure.    The  justification  for 


the  cuts  are  contained  in  the  House  re- 
port as  follows: 

Washington  National  Airport:  The  budget 
estimates  proposed  consolidated  funding  of 
the  two  airports  In  the  Greater  Washington 
area.  The  committee  continues  to  recom- 
mend separate  funding  and  has  included  In 
the  bill  $3,600,000  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance expenses  of  Washington  National 
Airport.  This  Is  $163,000  less  than  the  budg- 
et estimate  and  provides  for  continuing  tbe 
present  employment  level.  The  bill  also  pro- 
vides $2,075,000  for  construction  at  the  air- 
port. Including  $1,938,000  to  light  the  center- 
line  and  strengthen  the  main  runway,  and 
$137,000  for  parking  lot  lighting  and 
expansion. 

Dulles  International  Airport:  The  bill  in- 
cludes $3,810,000  for  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  this  airport.  This  Is  a  reduction 
of  $637,000  in  the  budget  estimate.  It  allows 
for  396  ixwltlons,  which  is  44  more  than 
1963  and  one-half  the  Increase  requested. 
The  workload  does  not  appear  to  warrant 
more  than  the  number  the  committee  has 
approved. 

The  committee  has  reduced  the  request 
for  faculties  Improvement  from  $2,241,000  to 
$460,000.  The  bill  Includes  $398,000  to  ex- 
pand auto  parking  facilities  and  $64,000  to 
make  minor  modifications  to  a  utility  build- 
ing, but  does  not  Include  the  $1,728,000  re- 
quested for  seven  additional  mobile  lounges. 
The  price  for  these  additional  vehicles  Is  too 
high.  A  sizable  part  of  the  price  of  those 
the  FAA  has  purchased  Included  costs  of 
Initial  development  and  testing.  Now  the 
cost  ought  to  be  reduced.  Instead,  the  con- 
tractor wants  to  Increase  the  price.  If  the 
cost  cannot  be  reduced  by  a  substantial 
amount,  namely  one-third  to  one-foxu-th, 
then  the  committee  urges  the  Administrator 
to  give  consideration  to  changing  contractors 
or  buying  a  less  expensive  vehicle  for  future 
needs. 

I  hope  that  on  a  voice  vote  there  will  be 
substantial  support  for  the  amendment. 
I  will  not  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  if 
I  had  more  time  this  evening  I  would 
like  to  correct  the  Record  on  research  by 
FAA.  I  thoroughly  disagree  with  the 
Senator's  conclusion  with  respect  to  that 
point.  However.  I  wish  to  3^eld  such 
time  as  he  may  require  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney].  who 
is  probably  the  most  knowledgeable  man 
in  this  field,  either  in  the  Commerce 
Committee  or  on  the  Subcommittee  on 
Appropriations  which  handled  the  bill. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  one 
point  in  his  speech,  but  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  is  valid  enough  for  the  Senate 
to  support  it.  However.  I  repeat  that 
the  pending  bill  as  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate is  $1,263  million  under  the  budget. 
Even  better  than  that,  there  is  no  agency 
in  the  entire  bill  with  respect  to  which 
we  have  allowed  an  increase  in  employ- 
ment. Parkinson  ought  to  write  a  chap- 
ter about  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  teU  him  about 
it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes.  PAA  is  the 
one  exception.  We  have  specifically 
given  it  an  amount  of  money  which  we 
believe  is  needed  to  increase  the  number 
of  employees  needed  to  man  the  towers 
which  are  now  being  constructed.  That 
is  for  safety  reasons. 

That  is  the  only  exception.  I  believe 
it  is  the  first  time  in  the  Senate  that  a 
bill  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate 
which  has  not  allowed  an  increase  in 
employment,  with  only  one  exception, 
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to  which  the  Senator  has  referred, 
deals  with  the  safety  of  aviation. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
would  cut  at  the  vital  part  of  our  air 
safety  program  in  his  effort  to  reduce  the 
amount  provided  in  the  bill  by  some  $33 
million. 

In  the  first  place,  the  operations  ex- 
penses for  men  and  maintenance  are  a 
vital  part  of  our  entire  air  traffic  control 
system.  As  much  as  I  re^>ect  and  honor 
the  Aircraft  Owners  and  Pilots  Associa- 
tions, they  are  talking  about  single-mo- 
tor private  planes  generally. 

A  few  are  twin-motored  business 
planes.  Statistics  will  show  that  the 
scheduled  airlines  of  America  today  car- 
ry more  people  than  all  the  intercity  rail- 
roads and  buses  combined  carry.  The 
gigantic,  150-passenger  Jets,  flyii^  at  al- 
most the  speed  of  sound,  and  other  fast 
aircraft  that  fill  the  air  arrive  at  the 
major  airports,  in  a  ^-minute  to  1- 
minute  landing  sequence.  So  there  is 
a  real  need  for  the  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem. 

Much  of  the  single-motored  aircraft 
traffic  can  be  taken  care  of.  and  is  taken 
care*  of,  at  the  small,  lightly  used  air- 
ports, where  air  traffic  controllers  are  not 
so  necessary;  and  where  the  traffic  con- 
trol pattern  is  not  operated  by  radar  or 
on  a  24-hour  basis. 

In  order  to  try  to  compress  the  expan- 
sion of  this  amount  for  operations  and 
man  and  make  usable  the  $77  million 
worth  of  new  equipment  that  is  ready 
to  go  into  the  system,  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  sweated  and  strained  to 
try  to  allocate  funds  to  make  this  system 
operational. 

Many  of  the  things  that  have  been 
urged  by  Congress  upon  the  PAA  to  be 
included  in  the  system,  to  make  it  more 
reliable  and  safer,  at  a  cost  of  $77  million 
are  now  ready  for  operation.  It  will  be 
necessary  to  operate  this  new  equipment 
generally  around  the  clock,  on  a  three- 
shirt  basis.  The  manning  of  thi£,  equip- 
ment will  require  945  more  men.  The 
equipment  includes  8  long-range  radars. 
13  radar  bright-display  equipments,  19 
remote  air-ground  peripheral  communi- 
cations circuits,  2  air  traffic  control 
towers,  5  separation  of  combined  sta- 
tion-tower facilities,  and  much  other  ex- 
pensive equipment  requiring  operation, 
operators,  and  maintenance. 

The  committee  has  tried  to  make  it 
possible  to  operate  this  equipment.  In 
order  to  do  so,  and  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  FAA,  we  cut  by  $10  million  the  funds 
for  the  establishment  of  new  faciUties 
and  other  things  that  are  desired.  But 
the  equipment  that  we  are  now  buying, 
we  want  to  make  operational.  So  $10 
million  of  the  $20  million  cut  Senator 
Proxmire  is  trying  to  make  is  a  transfer 
from  one  account,  "new  facilities,"  to 
"operations." 

On  behalf  of  those  other  items,  it  is 
necessary  for  FAA  to  absorb  342  people 
that  have  been  paid  by  the  Air  FHarce  and 
who  operate  the  Aircraft  Movement  In- 
formation Service.  Formerly  under  the 
Air  Force,  they  have  been  transferred  to 
PAA. 

We  are  trying  to  establish  one  system 
of  air  traffic  control.    We  have  absorbed 
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S52  mflttaiy  pefioni,  md  It  Is  necessary 
to  pay  for  them.  80  tills  brings  us  out 
to  about  $10  mlllton  added  cost .  Further, 
%9  mllbon  Is  Inchided  for  a  pay  raise  In- 
crease already  voted.  "Hien  two  Items 
alone  account  for  $19  rnlDlon. 

Other  Items  require  staffing,  mainte- 
nance, and  servicing  of  the  facilities. 

I  feel  that  In  order  properly  to  oper- 
ate the  system,  which  Involves  more  than 
a  billion  dollars'  worth  of  equipment.  It 
had  better  be  well  staffed  and  weU 
manned.  That  Is  why  we  will  need  the 
$20  million  added  to  the  bUl.  an  amount 
which  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  would 

eliminate.  ^     , 

The  Item  for  research  facilities  deals 
not  only  with  airframes;  it  deals  also 
with  the  entire  air  traffic  control  sys- 
tem—such things  as  radar.  Three-dl- 
mentional  radar  did  not  work— radar 
bright-display  «qi^ment,  new  coding-ln 
on  seqxieAce  reporting  by  transponders, 
gives  three-dimension  information  in  an- 
other way,  but  needs  some  more  men  to 

80  it  Is  necessary  to  go  forward  with 
research.  Raising  the  amount  from  $35 
mfllion  to  a  $45  million  level  leaves  us 
a  smaller  amount  than  was  spent  last 
year.  A  total  of  $60  million  was  spent 
last  year  on  research,  in  an  effort  to 
bring  about  a  more  modem  and  better 
air  traffic  control  system. 

When  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
talks  about  a  57,000-man  celling,  he  Is 
misinformed.  The  new  celling  is  47  ooo 
men  This  is  what  the  PAA  is  holding 
the  system  to,  regardless  of  new  hiring 

dev^opments.  

As  to  the  demands  of  air  traffic  control 
and  related  research,  the  research  has 
Included  $35  million  or  $45  million  a 
year  on  radar,  on  the  eflectiveneas  of 
motors  on  airframes  and  in  doiens  of 
mechanical  items.  _*  .^ 

But  the  human  being  Is  the  most  im- 
portant factor.     On  the  man  up  front 
depend  aU  of  the  lives  In  the  aircraft. 
They  depend  on  his  prime  health,  his 
reaction  speed,  his  emotional  stability. 
his  nerves,  his  freedom  from  stomach 
disorders,  and  so  forth.     The  research 
even  includes  the  effect  of  tranqulllzing 
drugs  and  various  other  types  of  medi- 
cine    Including    cold    serums.     These 
things  must  be  done  to  Insure  the  func- 
tioning of  airmen.    They  are  not  dupU- 
cated  by  any  other  research. 

The  committee  held  hearings  over 
many  years  to  ascertain  from  the  mlU- 
tary,  the  Navy,  and  the  Air  Force  what 
their  research  disclosed  that  would  be 
useful  to  civil  aviation.  This  was  long 
before  the  PAA  established  a  medical 
research  center.  Most  of  the  Probjems 
studied  by  these  organisations  had  UtUe 
bearing  on  airline  flying. 

Now  we  are  confronted  with  an 
amendment  which  seeks  to  eliminate  a 
small  expansion  of  this  research  by  27 
persons.  The  PAA  did  not  violate  the 
House  directive,  because  they  stayed 
T  within  the  315-job  limit  in  the  medical 
^-     records  and  research  programs. 

I  see  a  need  to  have  adequate  medical 
service  and  research.  The  bill  provides 
a  minimum  of  100  men  now  engaged  and 
will  increase  It  127.  Including  caretakers. 
janitors,  and  others  who  perform  ous- 
todial  laboratory  services. 


It  -would  be  a  very  serious  blow  to  the 
safety  and  security  of  our  greatest  air 
transportation  ssrstem.  one  that  operates 
worldwide  and  carries  more  traffic  than 
any  other  pubUc  transportation,  except 
automobiles  to  so  seriously  reduce  so 
nifrny  Items  as  asked  by  this  amendment. 
Mr.  Prealdent.  I  ask  that  the  amend- 
ment be  rejected- 
Mr.  BiAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  cm  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
IMr.  PaoxMiai]. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota wished  to  ask  a  few  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland!. 
I  do  not  observe  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota In  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bin  Is  open  to  fxuliier  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bUl.  ^      ^  *     k- 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  oe 
engrossed,  and  the  blU  to  be  read  a  third 
time.  « 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 
Mr   MAONUSON.    Mr.  President,  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  ask  for  the  yeas 
and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.    Mr.   President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  of  the  time  of 
the  Senate  to  ask  a  question  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Florida 
IMr  HoLLAifDl  about  an  item  on  page  45 
of  the  independent  offices  appropriations 
bill  m  lines  16  through  19.    It  relates  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Bay  Pines.  Fla. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Florida  believe 
that  language  in  any  way  co°5icts  with 
section  5001(c)  and  section  5002  of  tlUe 
38,  United  States  Code? 

Section  5001(c)  relates  to  hospital  and 
domlcUlary  facilities,  and  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 


the  hospital  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.    The  pro- 
Tlsloii  is  as  f<^ow8: 

Provided  further.  That  $1,7».000  «t»ftU  be 
uBed  for  tbe  tttm  mmI  planning  exp«nM«  In- 
YOl¥«<l  In  tl\«  construction  ol  «  V«ter*n«'  Ad- 
mlntatntlon  noeplUl  at  Bay  Plnee.  FlorUia. 


re)  The  location  of  each  hospital  or  domi- 
ciliary and  lt»  nature  (whether  for  domi- 
clllarV  care  or  the  treatment  of  tuberculoeU^ 
neuropeychlatrlc  ca-e«.  or  B«nerai  medical 
LSvSrical  ca-e.)  tOiall  be  wltWn  the  «U.- 
cretion  of  the  Admlnlatrator,  subject  to  the 
approval  of  the  Prealdent. 

Section  5002  relates  to  construction 
and  repair  of  buildings  and  It  reads  as 
follows: 

The  construction  of  new  hospitals,  doml- 
clllarles  and  outpatient  dUpensary  facllltleB, 
or  the  replacement,  extension.  »lt«TiUon  re- 
modeling, or  repair  of  all  such  '»<;l""««  .Jj^, 
be  dcnie  In  such  manner  u  the  Preeldent 
may  determine. 

I  ask  this  question  only  because  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  Independent  Offices 
bill  establish  a  precedent  that  wojdd 
violate  these  two  subchapters  and  the 
section  to  which  I  have  referred. 

Mr  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  question  and  I  appreciMe 
the  senator's  concern.  It  was  I  who 
asked  the  committee  to  insert  In  U»e  bill 
the  provision  referred  to  which  relates  to 


I  certainly  have  no  intent  to  disturb 
the  customary  course  of  procedure  under 
law  whereby  Congress  has.  by  prior  legis- 
lation, charged  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration,  subject  only 
to  the  approval  of  the  President,  with 
great  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  lo- 
cating hospitals  and  domiciliary  facul- 
ties I  should  like  the  Rkcoed  to  show, 
in  the  case  of  Bay  Pines  Hospital,  that 
I  believe  that  procedure  has  been  fol- 
lowed completely. 

The  hospital  was  cstabUshod  under 
such  an  order  many  years  ago.  In  the 
early  1920's.  I  believe.  I  know  something 
about  the  Bay  Pines  Hospital  because  In 
the  early  1920's  I  was  a  aervice  officer  in 
my  local  American  Legion  post  and  was 
frequently  in  that  hospital  during  that 
time.    It  is  also  close  to  my  home. 

In  1»58  In  the  Independent  offices  ap- 
propriations bill  for  fiscal  year  1959. 
acting  upon  the  budget  subjoaitted  bythe 
Veterans'  Administration  and  the  Presi- 
dent. Congress  Included  within  a  blanket 
appropriation,  funds  in  the  amount  of 
$1  722  000  for  plamiing  and  engineering 
service*,  and  so  forth,  in  connection  with 
an  addition  to  the  hospital. 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  amend- 
ment Is  simply  to  foUow  precedent  In 
this  matter.    We  requested  our  able  staff 
to  look  up  the  precedent.     We  found  a 
number  of  precedents  directly  applicable 
to  this  kind  of  situation  in  which  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  Is  merely  to  Insist  upon 
the  continuity  and  the  stability  of  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  Adminis- 
trator and  supported  by  tiie  ^^"{-^ 
That  appropriation  of  $1,722,000  has 
been  available  since  1968.    It  has  been 
mentioned  In  the  reports  of  both  House 
and  Senate  Appropriations  Committees 
heretofore.    The  committees  have  been 
exceedingly  concerned  with  regard  to  this 

""w?  we  told  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Department  of  the  State  of  Florida  that 
sometiilng  like  1.100  veterans  in  serious 
condition  are  hospitalised  in  veterans 
hospitals  outside  Uie  State  of  Florida 
some  at  distances  of  IJOO  mU«  or  more 
furthermore,  we  are  told  that  there  is 
a  long  waiting  list  at  each  of  tiie  hos- 
pitals, botii  wlUiln  our  Stete  and  at  those 
Sutslde  our  SUte  which  accept  patients 
from  our  Stete.    We  have  been  an^ous 
foTa  good  long  time  to  have  tWs  addi- 
tional wing  constructed  at  Bay  innes. 

Last  year  the  committee  included  In  Its 
report  to  tiie  Senate  the  following  stete- 
ment  beginning  on  page  21 : 

The  committee  approves  th*  ^ec^enda- 
tlon  of  the  House  Appropriations  Cooamlttee 
iSatlve  to  the  earmarking  of  funds  hereto- 
S^  MD^prlated  for  the  veterans"  hospital 
arBl?^n«.  Kla.  The  committee  further 
^.l^J^Cs  -to    the   Administrator    o^^tbe 

risr'ccn^^";?r-r  .^i.^^^^^ 

T^  Pin-^S  let^  Uter  t^  duHng 

'"^"'"^  J^  ifrSSa  VeSnS?  Admin- 
shortage  at  befls  In  "***"*J[*rwr^the  lona 
Utratlon  hospltaU,  as  shown  ^f'l^^^l 
waiting  lists  at  Bay  Ptnes  and  other  Ftorwa 
hSspltLs.  and  the  fact  that  approximately 
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900  Florida  neuropeyohlatrlc  veterans  are 
hospitalized  outside  o£  Florida  and  remote 
from  their  homes. 

The  House  committee  report  con- 
tained comparable  language. 

This  year,  upon  Inquiry,  we  found  that 
nothing  had  been  done.  Our  directions 
last  year  were  that  the  money  be  used 
for  the  necessary  engineering  to  move 
ahead  with  that  very  much  needed  proj- 
ect In  calendar  year  1963.  We  found 
however  that  the  Administrator  did  not 
intend  to  go  ahead. 

The  Administrator  has  been  good  to  us 
in  Florida  In  many  ways.  I  have  great 
respect  for  him,  but  In  this  particular 
case,  and  as  to  this  particular  hospital, 
located  In  an  area  In  which  there  are  a 
million  and  a  half  people  and  an  excess 
number  of  veterans  over  the  capacity  of 
Bay  Pines  Hospital,  we  felt  that  his  Ideas 
have  not  been  In  accord  with  the  best 
service  to  veterans  In  that  area.  So 
when  this  year  we  found  that  he  was  not 
proceeding,  we  asked  him,  when  he  ap- 
I>eared  before  the  committee,  as  to  what 
his  Intentions  were.  He  said  he  would 
feel  bound  to  proceed  if  we  placed  In  the 
bill  what  amounted  to  a  mandate  for  him 
to  go  ahead  with  the  {banning. 

The  colloquy  between, the  Administra- 
tor and  myself  at  the  hearing  will  be 
found  at  page  2197  of  the  hearings  of 
this  year. 

So  this  year  the  committee  Included 
the  following  statement  In  its  report  on 
page  23 : 

The  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee Includes  corresjxDndence  from  the 
pnorida  Council  of  100  with  most  cogent  rea- 
sons for  proceeding  at  long  last  with  the 
architectural  and  engineering  work  relating 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration hospital  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla. 

Data  submitted  to  the  committee  from  the 
State  of  Florida,  Department  of  Ve^rans*  Af- 
fairs, reveals  that  as  of  July  19,  1963.  there 
were  163  veterans  on  the  waiting  list  for  the 
VA  hospital  at  Lake  City.  Fla.;  587  veterans 
were  on  the  waiting  list  for  the  veterans 
hospital  at  Bay  Pines;  646  veterans  were  on 
the  waiting  list  of  the  VA  hospital  at  Coral 
Gables— In  all  a  toUl  of  1384,  all  of  whom 
had  been  found  eligible.  In  addition,  the 
InformaUon  provided  reveals  that  1.098  Flor- 
ida veterans  were  hospitalised  outside  the 
State  of  Florida  by  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration and  that  a  total  of  396  Florida  vet- 
erans were  awaiting  hosplUllzatlon  outside 
the  State  In  VA  hospitals. 

The  Administrator's  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  Indicated  a  reluctance  to  pro- 
ceed with  site  and  planning  expenses  for  this 
project  even  though  It  was  authorized  and 
funded  some  years  ago  In  the  absence  of  a 
clear-cut  statement  in  the  form  of  appro- 
priate wording  In  the  bill.  The  committee 
has  therefore  recommended  the  following 
language  be  Included  In  the  bill:  ":  Provided 
further.  That  $1,722,000  shall  be  used  for  the 
sites  and  planning  expenses  Involved  In  the 
construction  of  a  Veterans'  Administration 
hospital  at  Bay  Pines,  Florida." 

The  Administrator  has  been  courteous. 
He  has  been  cooperative  as  to  every  other 
hospital  inx)ur  Stete.  We  have  no  com- 
plaint except  In  the  one  Instance  of  which 
I  have  spoken.  At  any  rate,  the  fact  that 
the  project  has  been  authorized  for  a 
long  time  is  so  shown  by  the  budget  sub- 
mitted yearly  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration. For  many  years  the  budget 
has  carried  an  Item  for  Bay  Pines,  which 
has  already  been  partly  appropriated  for. 


and  which  the  budget  shows  will  require 
eventually  an  appropriation  of  $12  mil- 
lion. I  p>olnt  this  item  out  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  frcm  Mlimesote. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  see. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  budget  pres- 
entetlon,  the  Item  Is  carried  under  the 
heading,  "Construction  of  ho^ltal  and 
domiciliary  facilities — Schedule  of  proj- 
ects not  under  construction  as  of  6-30- 
62 — Includes  only  those  projects  cost- 
ing in  excess  of  $25,000  each  for  which 
a  portion  or  all  of  the  funds  have  been 
appropriated  or  are  being  requested  In 
this  submission." 

So  there  is  nothing  irregular  about  the 
procedure. 

To  the  contrary,  if  the  distinguished 
Senator  will  look  at  the  bill,  he  will  find 
that  the  sentence  Immediately  prior  to 
the  one  about  which  he  is  asking  relates 
to  a  somewhat  similar  situation  handled 
in  former  years  by  our  committee  in  al- 
most that  identical  way. 

We  do  not  wish  to  depart  from  that 
precedent.  We  have  carefully  abstained 
from  doing  so.  But  we  do  desire  that  the 
Administrator  know  that  the  Congress 
has  some  responsibility  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  Congress  in  supplying  the  funds, 
upon  requests  made  by  the  Administra- 
tor and  approved  by  the  President,  ex- 
pects diligence  to  be  used,  and  we  want 
continuity  and  stebllity  In  the  program. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  tried  to  be  re- 
sponsive. I  hope  I  have  not  been  too 
long.  But  we  have  as  much  Interest  In 
the  Veterans'  Administration  as  anyone 
else.  We  have  as  much  respect  for  It. 
Every  year  we  are  getting  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  additional  veterans  In  FHorida, 
particularly  those  who  need  a  salubrious 
climate  and  perhaps  hospitalization  a 
little  later.  As  specified  by  the  Admin- 
istrator himself,  he  considers  the  hos- 
pital to  be  the  best  veterans'  hospital  in 
the  country.  He  has  said  that  If  he  had 
to  be  sick  and  go  to  a  hospltel,  there  Is 
where  he  would  wish  to  go.  It  is  located 
on  a  700-acre  plot,  with  a  vast  space 
available  for  extension,  looking  out  over 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  almost  priceles 
now  because,  from  the  stendpoint  of 
residential  development  in  the  St. 
Petersburg  area.  It  is  about  the  only  im- 
developed  area  remaining. 

So  we  believe  that  the  project  should 
move  ahead.  In  all  kindness  we  are  in- 
sisting upon  it.  The  committee  rather 
reluctantly— because  it.  too,  has  exactly 
the  same  feeling  that  the  Senator  from 
Minnesote  has  voiced  and  exactly  the 
same  feeling  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  expressed.  But  the  project 
Js^^ne  that  should  move.  Therefore  we 
putvthat  item  into  the  bill. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  to 
know  that  the  only  reason  I  raised  the 
question  Is  that  I  did  not  wish  future 
Congresses  to  look  upon  this  particular 
case  as  a  precedent  or  as  a  violation  of 
what  is  in  the  public  law. 

I  believe  the  Senator's  explanation  Is 
exceedingly  helpful  and  most  satisfac- 
tory.   I  thank  him  very  much. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  my  friend 
for  his  understendlng.  I  know  of  his 
closeness  to  the  Administrator.  I  hope 
he  will  tell  him  that  we  are  very  fond  of 
him  in  our  Stete.     He  has  done  many 


good  things  for  us.  We  h(H>e  he  will 
never  have  to  go  to  our  hospltel.  al- 
though he  says  he  would  prefer  to  go 
there  than  to  any  other  in  his  Jurisdic- 
tion, if  ever  he  has  to.  We  like  him, 
but  we  want  him  to  go  ahead  with  the 
extension  of  this  hospital,  which  is  so 
badly  needed  in  the  area. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  in  con- 
nection with  the  Federtd  Power  Commis- 
sion appropriation,  I  note  that  the  House 
had  voted  an  Increase  of  $770,000  over 
the  fiscal  year  1963  appropriation.  The 
House  report  steted  that  their  figure  of 
$11,750,000  for  salaries  and  expenses 
would  provide  for  the  cost  of  pay  in- 
creases in  1964  and  for  12  new  positions. 
During  the  hearings  before  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  Inde- 
pendent Offices  it  was  made  clear  by  the 
FPC  that  In  fact  they  would  have  to  re- 
duce their  present  personnel  force  If  the 
House  figure  prevailed. 

I  am  very  much  aware  of  the  excellent 
job  the  PPC  Is  doing  In  establishing  rates 
and  in  their  other  regulatory  work  with 
large  power  companies  in  California  and 
elsewhere,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  their 
present  personnel  level  should  be  cut 
back.  I  have  checked  the  figures  and 
find  that  the  F^eral  Power  Commissl(m 
increased  their  personnel  by  202  in  fiscal 
year  1963  to  a  level  of  1,150  employees. 
The  PPC  also  Increased  their  personnd 
during  fiscal  years  1961  and  1962.  I  am 
gratified  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Appropriations  has  added  $200,000  to 
the  House  figure  for  salaries  for  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  that 
this  Is  the  absolute  minimum  total  figure, 
which  is  $11,960,000,  to  keep  FPC  effec- 
tive during  this  fiscal  year.  In  fact. 
Commissioner  Swidler  testified  that  he 
would  need  an  addition  to  the  House  fig- 
ure of  $490,000  rather  than  $200,000  to 
hold  his  present  personnel  level.  It  may 
be  that  with  one-half  of  the  fiscal  year 
gone,  the  extra  $200,000  will  suffice.  I 
wish  to  emphasize  that  this  Senate  figure 
is  not  one  for  bargaining,  but  represents 
the  absolute  minimum,  if  not  somewhat 
below  the  minimum,  that  FPC  can  acc^t 
and  still  do  Its  excellent  work  at  its  ctu-- 
rent  level  of  effectiveness. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  11  months  I  have  Joined  with 
my  Senate  colleagues  in  making  many 
crucial  decisions  which  affect  the  welfare 
and  future  of  this  Nation. 

Pew  of  those  decisions,  however,  were 
as  vital  to  our  future  as  the  one  we 
face  this  week  on  the  Independent  offices 
appropriations  bill.  I  refer  specifically 
to  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
recommendation  that  we  Include  a  $46.7 
million  appropriation  to  complete  the 
stocking  of  shelter  areas  found  in  the 
recently  completed  Defense  Department 
survey. 

I  have  no  idle  Interest  In  this  subject. 
For  the  past  few  months  I  have  been 
in  frequent  communication  with  the 
office  of  Mr.  Steuart  L.  Pittman.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Defense,  on  the  subject 
of  dvll  defense  fallout  shelters. 

I  have  thoroughly  studied  quantities 
of  Information  supplied  at  my  request  by 
Mr.  Plttman's  office.  This  information 
ranged  from  estimates  of  lives  which 
might  be  saved  by  an  adequate  shelter 
program  to  national  surveys  to  sample 
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the  country's  peychological  reaction  to 
fallout  Bhelters  as  reUted  to  our  deter- 
mination— or  lack  of  it — to  risk  a  ther- 
monuclear holocaust  If  necessary. 

I  need  not  tell  my  colleagues  how  clooe 
we  have  tread  on  the  flery  brink  of  s\ich 
a  disaster  beginning  with  those  dark  days 
of  last  fall  when,  so  I  am  told,  two  men 
carried  snub-nosed  revolvers  Into  the 
depths  of  the  Pentagon's  War  Room 
with  orders  to  shoot  anyone  who  pan- 
icked. 

And  then  there  was  that  problem  on 
the  autobahn  recently  when  a  delay  of 
*  one  of  our  convoys  precipitated  another 
grave  crisis. 

Fortunately  for  us  the  American  peo- 
ple have  a  strong  faith  in  the  leadership 
of  our  country.  They  have  shown  cour- 
age at  such  Umes  but.  more  than  that, 
they  were  hopeful — nay — confident,  that 
the  crisis  would  be  resolved. 

But  I  think  we  owe  the  people  some- 
thing more.  I  think  they  need  to  be  told 
that  such  crises  may  not  always  be 
resolved.  I  think  they  need  to  be  told 
that  they  will  be  given  some  kind  of 
protection — and  supplies  enough  to  guar- 
antee the  continued  existence  of  millions 
of  Americans  should  enemy  rockets  with 
nuclear  warheads  begin  raining  down 
upon  us. 

I  for  one  am  imwilling  to  shoulder  the 
responsibility  for  ansrthlng  less  than  an 
adequate  shelter  program  with  adequate 
supplies. 

To  those  who  reply  that  they  would 
not  want  to  survive  in  a  world  devastated 
by  thermonuclear  blasts,  I  can  only  agree 
with  those  who  counter  that  each  citizen 
should  at  the  very  least  be  given  the 
right  to  exercise  the  option. 

I  hope  that  we  will  an  again  exercise 
that  leadership  which  our  country  has 
every  right  to  expect  from  us  and  give 
our  solid  support  to  the  Appropriations 
Committee's  recommendation  for  |46.7 
million  to  complete  the  stocking  of 
Shelter  areas.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
qxiestlon  is.  Shall  it  pass?  The  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byhd], 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRicHTl.  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartkx].  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  HatmoiI.  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  .  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  LattscheI,  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellanI,  the 
S^Mttor  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGeeI, 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
MclNTYREl.  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Nelson]  ,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neubekgks].  and  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  RttssellI  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Emols]  la  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dooo]  is  absent  be- 
ccmse  of  death  in  the  family. 


I  further  annotmce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  aforellsted  Senators  wotild 
each  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  I  aimoonce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwate*] 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  fam- 
ily. 

The  Senator  frwn  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hrttska]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Morton!  are  necessarily  absent. 

Also  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Keating]  and  the  Senator  from  Mary- 
land [Mr.  Beall]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  I  Mr. 
SaltonstallI.  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  KucHELl,  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yottng]  are  detained 
on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  BeallI,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska],  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  [Blr.  KtjchelI,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller],  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton], 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son], and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SaltonstallI  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

The  resiilt  w&s  announced — yeas  72, 
nays  1,  as  follows: 

[No.  240  Leg.] 
^  TEAS— 72 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

BaxUett 

Bayb 

Bennett 

Bible 

BoggB 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Docnlnlck 

Douglas 

Sastland 

Kdmondson 

Blende 


BeaU 

Byrd.  Va. 

Clark 

Dodd 

Kngle 

Pulbrlght 

Ooldwater 

Hartke 

Hayden 


Xrrln 

Fona 

Oore 

Omening 

Hart 

Hlckenlooper 

mil 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

llagnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

McNamara 

Mechem 

MetcaU 

Monroney 

Morse 

NATS— 1 
Young.  Ohio 

NOT  vormo — 27 

Hruska  Mclntyr* 


Mom 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Ribicoff 

Rohertson 

Scott 

Smather* 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  N  J. 

Williams.  Dei. 

Yartooroiigh 


KeaUng 
Kennedy 
Kuchel 
La  use  be 
Long.  Mo. 
Long.  La. 
MoClellan 
MoOee 


MiUer 

Morton 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Russell 

Sal  tons  tall 

Simpson 

Toung,  N.  Dak. 


Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  blU  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Ht.  HUMPEOIEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

TRANSACTION  OP  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


EXECUTIVE   COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDIWT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Report  on  Moditicatioks  and  iMPacvxnENTs 
trNDn  MncTTRT  Mahned  Flight  NrrwomK 
A  letter  from  the  Acting  Administrator, 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion, Washington,  DC.  reporting,  pursuant 
to  law.  on  modifications  and  Improvements 
under  the  Mercury  manned  flight  network; 
to  the  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences. 

AJcxifDMSNT  or  Statutes  Relattno  to  Fixs 
FOB  Csbtaik  SBivica  Umm  Navigation 
Laws 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  repeal  and  amend  certain  statutes  fixing  or 
prohibiting  the  collection  of  fees  for  certain 
services  under  the  navigation  laws  (with  ac- 
companying papers):  to  the  Committee  on 
Oommeroe. 

RXPOKT       ON       ADMlNlSTaATION       OT       FOEKION 

AoxNTS  RKHsraATioN  Act  or  1938 
A  letter  from  the  Attorney  General,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  his  rejwrt  on  the 
administration  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  for  the 
calendar  year  19«2  (with  an  accompanying 
report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Bspokt  on  Vias  Petthoks  Aoooanma  Fnuw 
Pkeukkmcz  to  BKmnciAUxs 
A  letter  from  the  Oommlssloner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalisation  Servloe,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  concerning  visa  petitions  according 
the  beneflclarlea  of  such  petitions  firwt- 
preference  classification  (with  accompany-  ^ 
Ing  papers) ;  to  the  Oonunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

AltENOMTMT  or  FLOOD  CONTROL  ACT  OF    1962. 
RkLATINO       TO       BRADLEY       LAKE       PROJECT, 

Alaska 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  transmitting 
a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  to  amend  the 
Flood  Control  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the 
Bradley  Lake  project,  Alaska  (with  accom- 
panying papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


So  the  bill  (H.R.  8747)  was  passed. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  Insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives thereon,  and  that  the  Chair  appoint 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  (Mr.  Bath  in  the  chair) 
appointed  Mr.  Magnttson.  Mr.  Hill.  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Robertson,  Mr.  Rtisssll, 
Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Salion- 
sTALL,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  SMATHERS.  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  8969.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  pe- 
Hod  ending  June  30.  1964,  temporary  in- 
creases In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In 
sectloo  21  of  the  Second  Uberty  Bond  Act 
(Rept.  No.  646). 

By  Mr.  PA8TORK.  frcm  tlM  Joint  Commit- 
tee cm  Atomic  KiMrgy,  without  amendment: 

S.  2267.  A  bUl  to  amend  Public  Law  8S-72 
to  Increase  the  authorisation  for  appropria- 


tions to  the  Atomic  KneKgy  Commission  in 
aooordanoe  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Xnergy  Act  of  1B64.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  Ko.  647). 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION  IN- 
TRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time.  and.  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON  (by  request) : 

B.2821.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Act  of  1968.  as  amended,  to  prohibit 
the  fraudulent  sale  of  transportation  In  in- 
terstate, overseas,  or  foreign  air  commerce, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 

(8m  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Magnttson  when 
be  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2322.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties:  to  the  Committee  on 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  KEATINO: 

8.  2323.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Amellta  R. 
Lorenzo:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  KUCHEL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Carlson)  : 

8.  2324.  A  bUl  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  falsification  of 
Identity  by  senders  of  communications  to 
Members  of  the  Congress  with  respect  to 
legislative  measures  or  matters,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kuchxl  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
uixder  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MAGNUSON   (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Jackson)  : 

8.  2328.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  construc- 
tion of  a  new  Veteran's  Administration  hos- 
pital at  Vancouver,  Wash.;  to  the  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

SJ.  Res.  134.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  appointment  of  a  bipartisan  Com- 
mission to  make  a  detailed  study  of  food 
and  fiber  needs:  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
eultore  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Hxtsiphxxt  when 
he  introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution, 
which    appear   under   a   separate   heading.) 


had  been  otherwise  canceled.  It  Is  not 
difficult  to  imagine  the  disappointment 
and  frustration  of  one  who  finds  that 
the  trip,  to  Europe  perhaps,  or  elsewhere, 
which  he  had  planned  and  saved  for  so 
long,  had  been  canceled  only  hours 
before  departure.  Such  incidents  can 
be  attributed  almost  Invariably  to  un- 
scrupulous promoters  who  claim  that 
they  have  authority  to  sell  air  trans- 
portation when  in  fact  they  do  not. 
They  claim  that  they  can  secure  trans- 
portation on  airline  X  for  a  certain  price 
on  a  certain  day.  Yet  the  airline  has 
no  knowledge  of  the  commitment  and 
gave  the  promoter  no  authority  to  con- 
tractually obligate  it.  Consequently  the 
transportation  is  not  provided.  A  tourist 
looking  forward  eagerly  to  his  journey 
finds  himself  victimized  and  stranded. 

This,  of  course,  is  not  a  practice  of 
recognized  travel  agents.  In  fact  they 
have  been  the  greater  champions  for 
legislation  to  eliminate  it.  The  recog- 
nized travel  agents  are  reputable  and 
conscientious  businessmen  and  women 
who  are  dedicated  to  serving  the  needs 
of  the  public.  They  are  responsible  citi- 
zens and  a  credit  to  their  community.  It 
Is  Indeed  unfortunate  that  a  relatively 
few  so-called  promoters,  engaged  In  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  air  transportation, 
have  blemished  their  fine  reputation. 

This  bill,  through  the  Imposition  of 
civil  penalties  will.  In  my  view,  do  much 
to  minimize,  if  not  eliminate,  the 
fraudulent  sale  of  air  transportation  and 
will  afford  the  public  the  necessary  pro- 
tection against  strandings  and  similar 
incidents  alluded  to  previously. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2321)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Act  of  1958,  as  amended,  to 
prohibit  the  fraudulent  sale  of  transpor- 
tation in  interstate,  oversea,  or  foreign 
air  commerce,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Magnttson,  by  request, 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  ^Jommlttee  on  Commerce. 


PROHTBITION      op       FRAUDULENT 
SALE  OP  AIR  TRANSPORTATION 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958,  the  essential  objec- 
tive of  which  is  to  prohibit  the  fraudulent 
sale  of  air  transportation.  Specifically, 
the  proposed  law  would  prohibit  any  per- 
son other  than  an  airline  or  its  employ- 
ees to  sell  or  offer  for  sale  air  trans- 
portation or  to  hold  himself  out  by 
solicitation,  advertisement,  or  otherwise 
as  one  who  sells,  provides,  furnishes,  or 
contracts  for  such  transportation,  ex- 
cept to  the  extent  that  such  person  Is 
qjeclfically  authorized  in  writing  by  an 
airline. 

During  the  past  year,  as  in  previous 
years,  national  attention  has  been 
focused  on  incidents  in  which  unsuspect- 
ing air  travelers  have  been  stranded. 
They  had  contracted  for  specific  air 
transportation,  often  on  charter  flights, 
or  believed  they  had  done  so,  only  to 
find  on  arrival  at  the  airport  that  either 
no  plane  was  available  or  that  the  trip 
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AN  INFECTION  IN  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
PROCESS :  ONE  POSSIBLE  REMEDY 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  15, 1  noted  in  the  Senate  that  of 
the  3,000  telegrams  which  descended  on 
my  office  In  support  of  S.  684,  the  so- 
called  freight  forwarders  legislation,  it 
turned  out  that  many  were  sent  as  a 
result  of  pressure  solicitation  but,  more 
important,  a  number  of  these  telegrams 
were  sent  by  other  than  the  persons 
whose  names  were  affixed  to  them.  I 
stated  that  I  regarded  such  conduct  by 
any  lobby  as  an  infection  in  the  demo- 
cratic process. 

The  mail  obviously  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  a  Senator  in  determining 
thoughtful  constituent  opinion.  Con- 
tinuous communication  between  the 
elected  and  the  elector  is  the  heart  of  the 
democratic  process  of  this  Republic. 
There  Is  a  basic  constitutional  right  for 
each  American  citizen  to  petition  his 
Government  and  those  who  represent 
him,  if  he  so  desires.  However,  it  Is  one 
thing  to  receive  an  opinion  from  a  con- 
stituent just  prior  to  consideration  of 
legislation  in  the  Senate  and  then  later 


find  out,  subsequeiUi  to  the  resolution  of 
the  issue  that  was  before  us,  that  the 
letter,  telegram,  or  communication  which 
had  been  received  did  not  In  fact  oome 
from  the  Individual  whose  name  had 
been  affixed  to  It.  I  noted  on  October 
15  that  such  activity  was  a  desecration 
of  the  democratic  process  and  de^lc- 
able  conduct  at  best. 

Up<m  consultation  with  the  Federal 
Cc»nmunications  Commission,  the  Post 
Office  Department,  and  the  Criminal 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice.  I 
found  that  there  was  no  Federal  law 
covering  this  circumstance — the  misuse 
of  another's  name  on  a  communication 
to  an  elected  representative.  The  Cali- 
fornia Legislature  in  its  last  session 
made  It  a  misdemeanor  to  sign  another 
person's  name  to  a  letter  to  a  newspaper. 
I  believe  that  It  Is  time  for  Congress  to 
remedy  this  situation  as  It  concerns  one 
of  its  basic  sources  of  public  opinion — 
constituent  mail.  Thus,  I  have  tpday 
introduced  a  bill,  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Carlson],  ^^o  Is  the  ranking  Re- 
publican on  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  a  bill  to 
amend  title  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
to  prohibit  the  falsification  of  Indentlty 
by  senders  of  ccnnmunlcatlons  to  Mem- 
bers of  Congress.  This  proposed  legisla- 
tion would  Include  mail,  telegrams,  and 
any  Instrumentality  or  facility  for  com- 
munication in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce.  If  a  false,  fictitious,  or  as- 
simied  name,  title,  or  address  other  than 
one's  own  proper  name,  title,  or  address 
were  subscribed  to  such  communication 
with  the  intent  to  deceive  or  mislead 
its  recipient,  a  fine  of  not  more  than 
$10,000  or  imprisonment  for  not  more 
than  5  years,  or  both,  could  be  levied 
against  a  person  convicted  of  commit- 
ting such  a  deception. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  consent  that  this 
bill  lie  on  the  desk  until  December  2 
so  that  additional  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate might  coauthor  it  if  they  so  desire. 
I  also  ask  consent  that  the  text  of  this 
bUl  be  printed  at  the  conclusicm  of  my 

remarks.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred;  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record,  and  will 
lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

The  bill  (8.  2324)  to  amend  Utle  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  prohibit  the  fal- 
sification of  identity  by  senders  of  com- 
munications to  Members  of  the  Congress 
with  respect  to  legislative  measures  or 
matters,  and  for  other  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kuckbl  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Caklson),  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  «nd  Hoitse 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
Awierioa  in  Congret  assembled.  That  (a) 
chapter  47  of  tiUe  18,  UnltMl  States  Code, 
relating  to  fraud  and  false  statements,  is 
ameiMled  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"I  1028.   COlOrCTHlCATIONS     TO     liTMTtTWS     0» 
COMORSSS 

"Whoever,  being  the  originator  ai  any 
cooununlcatlon    transmitted    througti    the 
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maM»  or  hj  any  other  lostrumenUUtr  of 
or  (acuity  (or  caaununlcaaon  In  Intarstate 
or  (orelgn  comiiMroe  to  any  Senator.  Rapre- 
aenUtlv*.  or  Baaldent  CoumUaaloner  In  Con- 
greos  with  reqieot  to  any  actiial  or  propoMd 
legUlatlve  measure  or  matter,  subscrlbee  or 
causes  to  be  subacrlbed  to  such  communica- 
tion any  (alee,  fictitious,  or  assumed  name, 
title,  or  addxeea.  or  any  name,  title,  or  ad- 
dress other  than  his  own  proper  name,  title. 
or  addreaa,  with  intent  to  deceive  or  mis- 
lead the  recipient  o(  such  communication 
as  to  the  Identity,  title,  or  address  o(  the 
originator  thereof,  shall  be  fined  not  more 
than  $10,000.  or  imprisoned  not  more  than 
five  years,  or  both." 

(b)  The  analysis  of  such  chapter  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  Item: 

"1038.    COMMTTKICATIONS       TO       MKMBKBS       OF 

CoNoaass.". 


POOD  IS  POWER 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently in  addressing  this  body  in  connec- 
tion with  the  introduction  of  the  pro- 
I)06ed  Wheat  Act  of  1963.  I  stated  that, 
and  I  quote : 

Our  reserves  now  of  food  and  fiber,  and 
our  ability  to  produce  such  oommodltles  in 
abundance,  are  resources  to  be  prized;  to  be 
tised  boldly  and  Imaginatively,  and  not  to  be 
dribbled  away.    This  must  be  conserved. 

I  further  pointed  out  that  I  Intended 
to  address  the  Senate  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  President,  as  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  our  various  constituencies, 
we  are  chosen  to  be  leaders  in  appraising 
the  directions  in  which  events  are  mov- 
ing. We  are  elected  to  come  forth  with 
suggestions  and  recommendations  on 
how  this  great  Nation's  policies  can  re- 
sult in  security  and  prosperity  here  at 
home.  We  are  elected  to  make  contri- 
butions to  policies  which  will  result  in 
what  Is  the  most  important  single  imder- 
lylng  concern  of  all  men  and  women; 
namely,  world  peace.  As  an  important 
factor  In  such  policy  considerations,  I 
shall  continue  to  try  to  evoke  from  this 
body  and  to  alert  the  electorate  as  to  the 
need  for  a  very  careful  analysis  by  a  blue 
ribbon  bipartisan  commission  of  the 
needs  of  this  Nation  for  food  and  fiber 
reserves. 

There  is  a  need  for  a  serious  modifica- 
tion in  the  attitude  of  the  American  peo- 
ple in  regard  to  the  stocks  of  commodi- 
ties now  held  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation.  While  in  many  ways  these 
commodities  have  been  burdensome  and 
costly  to  store,  these  are  assets,  not  lia- 
bilities. Too  often  have  I  heard  im- 
thlnklng  people  state  that  all  of  the 
total  carryover  stocks  of  any  commodity 
are  in  surplus.  They  have  made  reserve 
stocks  synonymous  with  surplus.  While 
I  agree  that  in  some  cases  the  total 
carryover  of  a  single  commodity  migHl 
have  been  or  is  too  high,  I  also  point  out 
that  for  many  commodities  the  total 
carryover  stocks  are  entirely  too  low. 

As  the  largest  agricultural  exporting 
nation  in  the  world,  we  act  rather 
strangely  at  times.  Sometimes  we  leave 
the  Impression  that  the  fruits  of  our 
farmers'  labors  are  so  great  that  they 
are  liabilities.  Certainly  the  rest  of  the 
world  can  read,  and  to  even  imply  re- 
motely that  we  are  getting  rid  of  liabili- 
ties in  our  export  market  is  to  down- 


grade the  commodity  In  the  eyes  of  pos- 
sible buyers.  Certainly  we  now  have 
arrived  at  a  stage  where  we  can  tell  the 
world  that  our  supplies  of  commodities, 
while  available  for  sale,  will  be  liquidated 
only  to  a  certain  level,  and  that  such 
liquidation  will  be  orderly.  I  do  not 
intend  to  stand  by  and  have  opponents 
of  ail  farm  programs  leave  the  impres- 
sion that  we  are  in  a  period  in  our  agri- 
cultural policy  of  bankruptcy  disposals. 
Farmers  deserve  better  of  the  American 
people  and  the  rest  of  the  world  than 
that  kind  of  foolishness.  Farmers  and 
all  the  rest  of  us  need  a  sane  reserve 
policy,  based  on  facts,  not  on  prejudice. 
•    TH«  TAaMm's  coNTaiBTrnoN  to  iifxaicAM 

STmiNGTH 

I  think  it  Is  high  time  all  the  Ameri- 
can people  took  note  of  the  contribution 
the  American  farmer  has  made,  not  only 
to  the  well-being  of  this  country,  but  to 
the  rest  of  the  world.  We  have  taken 
the  daUy  modern  miracle  called  agricul- 
ture in  stride,  and  consider  it  common- 
place. 

Prom  my  many  contacts  with  our 
farmers,  marketers,  processors,  and 
other  agriculture-oriented  people.  I 
come  away  almost  in  awe  at  the  farmers' 
contribution  to  our  economy.  Actually, 
can  any  one  man  fully  do  justice  to  and 
appreciate  the  level  of  social  Progrws 
which  this  modem  miracle  called  agri- 
culture has  brought  forth? 

We  need  to  study  and  restudy  the  con- 
tributions of  agriculture  to  the  ^wth 
of  our  economy.  We  need  to  study  the 
dependence  of  the  rest  of  our  economy 
on  the  gallant  8  percent  of  our  popula- 
tion who  take  tiie  risks  of  drought  and 
flood  and  haU  and  early  frost  and  Insects 
and  markets.  We  need  to  study  just 
how  we  can  improve  the  lot  of  this  nu- 
mericaUy  and  proportionately  shrink- 
ing group  in  a  constructive  bipartisan 
spirit.  We  need  to  do  these  things,  if 
for  no  other  reason  than  as  a  simple 
matter  of  justice.  We  need  to  do  these 
things  because  there  are  many  others 
primarily  dependent  on  the  productivity 
of  this  basic  force  in  our  society. 

NKXD   OF   FOOD    SKSKBVXS 

If  we  are  to  fully  understand  the  need 
for  adequate  and  desirable  levels  of  re- 
serves, we  must  give  some  consideration 
to  the  great  accomplishments  of  agri- 
culture by  most  standards  of  perform- 
ance. Let  us  examine  our  farmers'  pro- 
duction record.  In  the  past  10  years  the 
average  increase  in  annual  output  per 
hour  on  the  farms  is  three  times  the  rate 
of  Increase  in  nonfarm  activities.  One 
American  farmer  now  produces  enough 
for  27  people,  whereas  only  20  years  ago 
he  produced  only  enough  for  11. 

We  are  in  the  midst  of  a  real  tech- 
nological revolution  in  agriculture  that 
not  only  Is  irreversible — except  for  tem- 
porary adverse  weather  effects — but  is 
rapidly  accelerating  with  jet  age  speed. 
The  American  consiuner  is  now  enjoying 
his  food  at  the  lowest  cost  in  terms  of 
human  effort  expended  of  any  people  in 
the  world.  Not  only  does  he  have  the 
worlds  richest  diet,  but  he  has  the 
world's  most  nutritious  diet.  Today, 
only  about  19  percent  of  the  average 
consumer  income  is  spent  for  food  and 
fiber,  as  compared  with  27  percent  of 


consumer  disposable  income  in  1947.  and 
he  is  getting  foods  of  much  better  qual- 
ity. This  percentage  is  the  lowest  on 
record  and  the  lowest  in  the  world  rela- 
tive to  the  earnings  of  consximers.  If 
Americans  were  eating  the  same  diet  as 
in  the  1930's.  the  average  family  would 
budget  only  about  15  percent  of  its  earn- 
ings for  food. 

We  have  been  witness  to  a  massive 
shift  from  cheaper  carbohydrates,  such 
as  bread  and  potatoes,  to  the  higher  pro- 
tein, high  vitamin  foods,  such  as  meat, 
milk,  fruits  and  vegetables.  Actually, 
the  housewife  is  now  getting  better  qual- 
ity and  more  processing  and  precook- 
ing  than  ever  before  in  the  food  she  buys. 
Thus,  the  cost  of  food  alone  has  declined 
even  more  than  the  above  figures  would 
indicate. 

Let  us  examine  the  ability  of  farmers 
to  increase  their  productivity  and  thus 
release  manpower  for  production  of 
other  goods  and  services.  At  the  same 
time  production  has  been  increasing,  em- 
ployment in  the  agricultural  labor  force 
has  declined  rather  sharply.  This  has 
meant  that  suflBclent  workers  to  account 
for  one-fourth  of  the  growth  in  civilian 
nonagricultural  employment  have  been 
released  farm  workers.  We  now  are  at  a 
point  where  it  takes  less  than  7  million 
workers  to  produce  our  food. 

Let  us  examine  the  ability  of  our  farm- 
ers to  serve  our  U.S.  foreign  policy. 
While  the  quantity  and  quality  of  U.S. 
food  consumption  has  been  upgraded,  we 
have  been  witness  to  a  sharp  increase  in 
exports  of  food  and  fiber.  We  now  are 
exporting  about  $6  billion  worth  of  food 
and  fiber  annually.  It  is  estimated  that 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  total  exports 
will  be  about  $6  billion,  and  that  about 
$4.2  billion  will  be  sales  for  hard  cur- 
rency. In  our  balance-of -payments  ac- 
coimt  ovu:  total  exports  exceed  total  im- 
ports by  about  $4  to  $5  billion.  Thus, 
this  agricultural  abundance  is  greatly 
aiding  our  balance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. 

AO«ICUI.TU««    AND   BALANCE   OF    FATMKNTS 

The   soundest   and   simplest   way   to 
maintain  our  balance  of  payments  would 
be  to  utilize  to  a  maximum  the  produc- 
tive eflHciency  of  our  farmers  by  finding 
ways  to  increase  our  agricultural  exports 
even  more.    The  American  farmer  has  a 
tremendous  interest  in  the  policies  that 
are  developed  in  the  European  Economic 
Community,   because   these   discussions 
will  have  an  important  bearing  on  what 
may  happen  to  farm  exports  to  the  Com- 
mon Market.     It  is  essential  that  our 
Government  do  all  that  it  can  to  make 
sure  that  American  farm  exports  are  not 
handicapped  by  a  European  Economic 
Community    agricultural    policy.      The 
opportunity  to  expand  our  farm  exports 
is  excellent  if  we  bargain  hard  and  from 
strength.    President  Kennedy  has  been 
given  authority  by  Congress  to  negotiate 
for  the  opening  of  greater  trade  oppor- 
tunities through  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act.    We  must  do  all  we  can  to  see  that 
this   authority   is  inteUlgently  used  to 
make   tariff    and   other  concessions   in 
favor  of  our  agricultural  exports. 

Let  me  mention  Just  one  spectacular 
example  of  the  export  possibility  in  the 
European  Common  Market  area.     The 
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present  population  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  is  about  176  mil- 
lion and  is  increasing  at  a  steady  rate. 
The  wages  of  their  workers  are  increas- 
ing at  a  rapid  rate.  When  wages  of  low 
income  groups  go  up.  the  first  use  made 
of  the  extra  Income  often  Is  to  buy  more 
meat.  The  average  meat  consimiption  in 
the  EMropean  Economic  Community  in- 
creased from  101  pounds  per  person  in 
1955-56  to  118  pounds  per  person  in 
1960-61.  As  their  meat  consumption 
rises,  so  does  the  need  f Qr  feed  grains  and 
protein  meals.  || 

If  these  people  were  to  Increase  their 
meat  consumption  to  Uie  U.S.  per  capita 
level,  their  livestock  would  require  im- 
ports of  several  times  the  current  levels 
for  feed  grains  and  protein  meals.  This 
would  provide  a  great  opportunity  for 
VB  agriculture  and  industry  to  produce 
on  idled  acres  and  to  export.  It  would 
add  to  both  farm  income  and  nonfarm 
Income,  plus  substantially  helping  the 
balance  of  trade.  I  am  convinced  there 
will  be  this  opportunity  and  that  other 
opportunities  will  be  available  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  if  we  are  in  a  com- 
petitive position  with  other  sellers.  We 
must  offer  the  best  quality  at  the  most 
reasonable  price.  There  is  no  substitute 
for  price  and  quality  when  it  comes  to 
competing  for  commercial  markets 
abroad. 

FOOD    FOa   PZACK 

Under  the  food-for-peace  program, 
food  has  become  an  important  form  of 
foreign  economic  assistance.  Let  us 
examine  the  ability  of  our  farmers  to 
provide  assistance  to  underdeveloped 
countries  under  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. I  am  greatly  impressed  by  the 
single  basic  fact  that  it  was  our  farmers' 
productive  ability  that  made  the  entire 
U.S.  foreign  assistance  effort  [>osslble  in 
the  food  field.  Here  again  I  resort  to 
facts  in  order  to  impress  upon  you  the 
magnitude  of  the  work  which  made  this 
possible  under  ttie  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram. 

Witness  the  following: 

First.  In  the  9  years  that  the  food-for- 
peace  program  has  been  in  existence,  we 
have  been  able  to  ship  overseas  a  grand 
total  of  almost  $13  billion  worth  of  food. 
During  that  same  period  dollar  sales 
amounted  to  $26  billion. 

Second.  Our  food  donations  have 
been  greatly  increased  in  the  past  2  to  3 
years.  They  now  are  providing  supple- 
mental feeding  for  100  million  under- 
nourished people.  Three- fourths  of  all 
the  commoidlties  are  now  programed  for 
children  through  organized  school  lunch 
efforts,  through  other  nutritional  feed- 
ing, and  through  family  feeding  plans 
in  which  the  parents  may  participate  by 
exchanging  work  for  food. 

Third.  One  of  the  food-for-peace 
programs  which  has  given  me  the  great- 
est pleasure  has  been  the  fact  that  in  our 
total  feeding  operations  abroad  school 
lunch  programs  have  now  been  extended 
to  40  million  children  in  91  coim tries. 
This  program  is  growing  every  day.  This 
food-for-peace  school  lunch  in  many 
areas  of  the  world  is  the  only  square  meal 
that  the  child  gets  all  day.  It  may  amaze 
you  to  learn  that  many  children  have 
been  encouraged  to  go  to  school  Just  to 


get  that  one  xnsal.  Educators  in  the  af- 
fected areas  have  told  me  that  the  learn- 
ing capacity  of  many,  many  children  has 
been  increased  tremendously. 

Fourth.  We  initiated  a  program  under 
which  we  use  food  for  wages.  We  use 
the  food  to  pay  for  the  building  of  roads 
and  schools,  the  establishment  of  irriga- 
tion systems,  the  construction  of  homes 
and  public  buildings,  and  the  settie- 
ment  of  new  areas.  Here  we  have  a  pro- 
gram under  which  the  workers  get  food 
that  is  needed  to  feed  their  families  at 
the  same  time  that  they  work  to  better 
their  communities. 

Fifth.  American  foods  are  being  used 
to  provide  a  stabilizing  catalyst  in  many 
new  emerging  nations  which  are  at- 
tempting to  grow  within  a  democratic 
format.  Available  food  prevents  riots 
and  revolution. 

Sixth.  As  economic  conditions  permit, 
food-for-peace  nations  graduate  to  dol- 
lar markets.  Witness  Japan  which  has 
become  the  largest  single  purchaser  of 
American  farm  products,  and  which  not 
many  years  ago  was  a  beneficiary  of  the 
food-for-i>eace  program.  The  Japanese 
have  cultivated  a  taste  for  UJ3.  wheat, 
milk,  and  com  products.  This  taste  was 
whetted  by  the  food-for-peace  program, 
including  the  special  school  lunch 
program. 

Spain  has  become  a  $70  million  a  year 
cash  market  for  VS.  farm  products. 
Market  development  funds  generated 
imder  Public  Law  480  were  used  to  build 
this  dtfnand.  It  was  not  too  many  years 
ago  that  the  soybean  industry  persuaded 
the  Spanish  Government  to  try  some  of 
our  soybean  oil  under  the  food-for-peace 
program.  It  was  not  long  before  the  for- 
eign currency  sales  of  soybean  oil  were 
replaced  by  dollar  sales.  Currently, 
Spain  is  a  tremendous  cash  btiyer  of  our 
soybean  oil. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  funda- 
mentally when  the  history  of  the  20th 
century  is  written,  the  development  and 
the  expansion  of  the  food-for-peace  pro- 
gram will  be  looked  upon  as  one  of  tiie 
most  constructive  steps  ever  undertaken 
by  any  nation.  We  must  recognize  that 
in  the  absence  of  our  fanners'  abundant 
productivity — the  so-called  agricultural 
surpluses — this  could  not  have  been  pos- 
sible. 

FOOD  AND  POPULATIOM 

The  Economic  Research  Service  of  the 
TJB.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  Just 
completed  a  study  which  should  be  care- 
fully considered  by  every  Member  of  this 
body.  The  basic  question  raised  was 
"how  can  the  world  produce  food  for 
the  population  that  will  more  than  dou- 
ble from  three  to  six  billion  plus 
in  less  than  four  decades  when  there  is 
littie  new  land  to  draw  on  in  many  areas 
and  not  enough  capital  to  raise  yields 
much  in  most  areas?" 

Diets  have  improved  steadily  in  the 
so-called  developed  world.  Today,  there 
are  no  shortages  of  food  on  a  nation- 
wide basis  anywhere  in  the  Western 
World.  However,  there  are  food  deficits 
almost  everjrwhere  in  the  less  developed 
parts  of  the  world — Asia,  Africa,  and  Lat- 
in America.  In  these  areas  the  popula- 
tion has  Increased  much  more  rapidly 
than  food  production,  and  the  nimber 


of  people  suffering  from  malnutrition 
actually  has  increased  since  the  early 
1900's.  In  the  years  ahead  the  less  de- 
veloped regions  will  have  great  difficulty 
in  providing  more  and  nxore  peapye  with 
even  the  same  low  quality  diets. 

In  an  era  of  new  nations  and  rising 
aspirations  we  must  ask  ourselves  what 
are  the  implications.  People  want  and 
need  more  food  and  better  food  with 
more  of  the  proteins,  fats  and  other  nu- 
trients that  are  essential  for  normal 
health.  That  study  shows  that  even  with 
greatly  expanded  food  imports,  if  this 
less  developed  area  of  the  world  suc- 
ceeds in  raising  the  available  food  per 
person  20  percent  above  present  levels, 
by  the  end  of  this  century  it  will  have 
to:  First,  almost  triple  its  present  pro- 
duction; second,  increase  present  food 
output  by  a  quantity  approximately  the 
current  food  production  of  the  entire 
world:  and,  third,  achieve  in  spite  ol 
limited  resources  an  azmual  increase  in 
production  rates  for  food  substantially 
higher  than  that  ever  attained  by  the 
so-called  aflSuent  societies  of  North 
America  and  the  rest  of  ttie  Industrial 
West. 

In  the  world  today  4  children  are  bom 
every  second — well  over  300,000  a  day. 
Man  has  scarcely  began  to  assess  the 
long-term  Implications  of  this  phenome- 
nal growth  rate.  The  United  Nations 
estimates  now  that  nearly  3Mt  billion 
people  will  be  added  to  the  world  popula- 
tion by  the  end  of  this  century.  Most  of 
the  people  will  be  added  in  the  less  der 
veloped  countries,  areas  that  are  least 
able  to  feed  themselves. 

If  I  have  startled  you  with  the  above 
figures,  it  should  be  noted  that  by  2000 
AJD.,  Asia  alone  will  have  a  population 
greater  than  the  present  population  of 
the  entire  worid. 

We  are  finding  ourselves  In  a  situation 
under  which  the  less  developed  world  Is 
in  to  Improve  Its  economic  level,  carry- 
ing a  double  burden  of  a  population 
growth  rate  In  excess  of  twice  the  West 
and  a  much  smaller  per  capita  avi^- 
ability  of  land,  water  and  other  natural 
resources. 

Population  growth  la  not  In  itself  the 
most  significant  factor  In  the  indicated 
food  shortage  facing  the  less  developed 
world.  Unfortunately,  coxmtries  with 
enough  land  to  support  their  food  needs 
are  not  the  ones  having  Uie  most  chil- 
dren. The  so-called  man-land  ratio  is 
out  of  balance.  Since  not  mnch  more 
new  land  can  be  brought  into  production, 
the  only  escape  valve  can  be  higher  yields 
per  acre. 

NOKTH   AMXKICA    ANO   FOOD   StTPPLBS 

As  we  take  a  hard  look  ahead,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  North  America  will 
become  increasingly  important  as  a  sup- 
plier of  grain  to  the  world's  deficit  re- 
gions. Prewar  Asia  was  a  net  exporter 
of  grain  of  some  2  million  metric  tons 
per  year.  By  1960-61  it  was  a  net  im- 
porter of  16  million  metric  tons. 

During  the  late  1930*s  Latin  America 
was  the  dominant  supplier  of  the  worid 
grain  markets,  exporting  more  grain 
than  North  America  and  Oceania  put  to- 
gether. By  1960-61  this  area  was  im- 
porting grain  both  to  feed  a  bigger  popu- 
lation and  to  provide  a  little  better  dMt. 
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Africa  was  not  traditionally  much  of  a 
grain  exporter  or  Importer.  Although 
Africa's  grain  output  has  kept  pace  with 
a  population  growth,  nevertheless  it  has 
slipped  over  the  line  to  bec<»ne  an  Im- 
porter of  about  2  million  metric  tons  of 
grahi  a  year  In  order  to  meet  Its  peoples' 
growing  demands  for  more  food. 

Western  Europe  has  long  been  the 
world's  largest  grain  market.  However, 
the  Soviet  Union,  which  has  been  a  net 
exporter  of  grain  along  with  the  rest  of 
Eastern  Etirope.  is  going  to  develop  a 
sizable  deficit  and  will  continue  to  need 
substantial  imports. 

This  leaves  North  America  and 
Oceania  as  tj^e  only  major  grain  sup- 
pliers. North  America  will  become  in- 
creasingly important  as  the  supplier  of 
grains  to  the  world's  deficit  regions. 

While  from  the  above  figures  it  is  ob- 
vloxis  that  the  growing  food  problem  is 
primarily  confined  to  less  developed 
countries,  It  is  important  to  note  that  in 
a  larger  sense  it  Is  a  world  problem.  The 
iodustrlal  West  must  be  fxilly  committed 
to  its  solution. 

That  solution  will  call  for  both  a  re- 
appraisal of  annual  world  food  require- 
ments and  annual  world  food  resources. 
Furthermore,  we  need  a  new  look  at 
world  food  reserves  to  meet  the  vagaries 
of  weather.  In  recent  years  the  weather 
cycle  struck  down  the  grain  crops  of 
mainland  China  and  the  acc\miulated 
surpluses  of  North  America  and  Oceania 
came  to  the  rescue.  This  year,  these  ac- 
cumulated surpluses  are  being  called  for 
to  meet  the  reduced  crop  yield  of  Russia 
and  Eastern  Europe.  By  the  end  of  the 
1963-64  crop  season  we  will  be  able  to 
pat  ourselves  on  the  back  as  we  see  our 
Government-held  surplus  stocks  of  food 
and  feed  grains  greatly  reduced. 

But  it  is  a  moment  like  this — when  we 
are  not  certain  how  long  the  adverse 
weather  cycle  will  hover  over  Russia  and 
Eastern  Europe,  or  how  soon  the  favor- 
able crop  years  in  North  America  may 
turn  into  years  of  substantially  lower 
yields — that  we  must  do  our  best  to  fore- 
see the  futxire. 

I  know  our  meteorological  science  can 
tell  us  little  as  yet  about  growing  condi- 
tions a  year  or  2  or  3  years  in  advance  in 
this  or  any  other  country.  But  the  avail- 
able records  of  crop  production  and 
weather  over  the  past  30  to  50  to  70  years 
can  tell  us  a  great  deal.  In  examining 
some  of  these  records  I  found  that  the 
course  of  the  agricultural  production 
revolution  has  not  progressed  ^t  an  even 
pace.  The  trends  in  productivity — or 
yields  per  acre — have  not  advanced  along 
an  upward  straight  line  course,  but  have 
been  subjected  over  recent  decades  to  the 
impact  of  weather  cycles. 

FOOD     PmODUCnON     AND     WXATHXX 

Sometimes  these  reversals  in  trend 
have  been  masked  by  an  unusually  good 
year,  both  In  the  United  States  and  other 
grain  producing  countries.  The  fact  that 
yields  per  acre  both  in  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries  are  now  substantially 
higher  as  a  result  of  technological  ad- 
vances does  not  at  all  guarantee  us 
against  a  falling  ofT  of  yields  from  these 
higher  levels.  Aiui  the  fact  that  ulti- 
mately still  higher  levels  may  be  expected 
and  attained  does  not  lessen  the  price 


and  distribution  problems  that  adverse 
weather  in  important  exporting  and  im- 
porting countries  could  pose  on  the  im- 
mediate future. 

This  is  one  of  the  reasons  I  am  inter- 
ested in  having  a  bipartisan  commission 
assemble  the  facts  as  to  prospective  de- 
mands and  supplies,  country  by  country. 
For  in  Interpreting  the  recent  changes 
in  supply  and  in  making  projections  for 
the  immediate  and  long-term  futiire,  an 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  to  exsunlne 
the  longtime  records  for  clues  to  com- 
ing weather  effects.  The  records  have 
been  accimiulating  and  from  what  I  have 
seen  I  am  convinced  not  only  that  they 
contain  important  clues,  but  that  it  is 
high  time  they  be  presented  for  all  to 
see  and  appraise. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  indebted  to  Dr. 
Louis  Bean,  a  prominent  and  distin- 
guished economic  analyst  who  has  made 
available  to  me  the  wealth  of  informa- 
tion he  has  gathered  over  the  years  on 
weather  and  the  role  it  plays  in  crop 
yields  and  production. 

I  also  am  grateful  to  Louis  M.  Thomp- 
son, associate  dean  of  agriculture  at 
Iowa  State  University  In  Ames,  Iowa. 
Dr.  Thompson  presented  a  paper  yester- 
day before  the  Water  Research  Symposi- 
um, sponsored  by  the  Soil  Science  So- 
ciety of  America  and  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Society  of  America,  in  which  he 
said.  andlTiote: 

It  la  this  writer's  opinion  that  a  moving 
average  for  corn  yield  In  Iowa  deacrlbes  a 
weather  trend  better  than  It  describes  a  trend 
for  adoption  of  technology. 

In    summarizing    his    remarks.    Dr. 
Thompson  stated : 
That — 

And  again  I  quote : 
about  half  of  the  increase  In  yield  (of  grain 
crops)  for  1960  to  1960  can  be  attributed  to  a 
change  to  more  favorable  weather,  and  that 
only  about  half  the  upward  trend  was  due 
to  technology. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord  the 
simxmary  of  Dr.  Thompson's  paper,  en- 
titled. "Our  Recent  High  Yields — How 
Much  Due  to  Weather?  " 

There  being  no  objection,  the  svim- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

StncicAaT  or  Rsmauu  bt  Loins  If.  Thomp- 
son, AssociATK  Dkan  or  AcaicutTUBi,  Iowa 
Stats  UNiviRsrrT,  Betosk  Watkb  Rxseasch 
Symposium.  Dknvbi,  Colo.,  Novsmbxs  19. 
1963 

During  the  past  2  years  the  writer  has 
analyzed  weather  variables  and  crop  yield 
trends  for  the  11-State  area  from  North  Da- 
kota to  Texas  and  from  Iowa  and  Missouri 
across  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  Include  Ohio. 
CcR-n.  soybeans,  wheat,  and  grain  sorghums 
were  studied  by  analyzing  the  data  of  five 
States  for  each  crop.  Multiple  regression 
analyses  were  made  by  using  years  for  tech- 
nology and  several  weather  variables.  In- 
cluding preseason  precipitation,  monthly 
rainfall,  and  monthly  temperature  during 
the  growing  season.  All  studies  brought  out 
one  Important  fact,  and  that  Is  the  weather 
of  the  first  half  of  the  decade  of  the  1960'b 
was  relatively  unfavorable  to  grain  crops 
whUe  the  last  half  of  the  decade  was  rela- 
tively favorable  to  grain  crops.  Consequent- 
ly, •  trend  line  based  on  crop  production  In 
the  period  from   1950  to   1960  results  In   a 


trend  line  about  twice  as  steep  as  the  long- 
er-term trend  line  developed  from  1930  to 
1962.  In  ether  words,  the  several  studies 
show  that  about  half  of  the  Increase  In  yield 
from  1950  to  1960  can  be  attributed  to  a 
changpe  to  more  favorable  weather,  and  that 
only  about  half  the  upward  trend  was  due 
to  technology. 

In  addition  to  the  change  from  unfav- 
orable weather  of  the  early  fifties  to  more 
favorable  weather  In  the  late  fifties  there  has 
been  a  gradual  change  since  1930  toward 
cooler  July  temperatures  and  higher  July 
rainfall.  In  other  words,  part  of  the  long- 
term  trend  upward  In  grain  production 
since  the  mld-thlrtles  Is  due  to  a  gradual  Im- 
provement In  weather  for  grain  production. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
also  call  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
an  article  entitled  "How  Serious  Are  Our 
Feed-Grain  Stocks?"  which  Dr.  Thomp- 
son wrote  for  the  February  1963.  edition 
of  Iowa  Farm  Science.  In  this  paper.  Dr. 
Thompson  makes  some  pertinent  obser- 
vations.   He  states  that,  and  I  quote: 

What's  really  at  the  heart  of  our  surplus 
stocks  of  feed  gretlns  Is  our  capacity  to  pro- 
duce them.  Without  the  capacity  to  produce 
more  than  we  vise  each  year,  we'd  have  no 
sxirplus  stocks  and  would  not  be  so  concerned 
about  adding  to  them.  Prices,  too,  have  a 
role  In  feed-grain  production  and  use.  but 
let's  stick  mainly  to  our  production  capctclty 
and  the  size  of  our  stocks. 

To  consider  our  production  capacity,  we 
need  to  go  one  step  further.  Most  of  our 
Increased  farm  productivity  has  been  attrib- 
uted to  Improved  technology.  But  we  know 
that  other  factors  also  affect  our  total  ca- 
pacity. One  of  these  Is  weather — aside  from 
minor  year-to-year  local  variation,  a  most 
lm(>ortant  factor. 

Dr.  Thompson  concludes  in  this  arti- 
cle, and  again  I  quote: 

It  could  be  a  serious  mistake  to  Ignore 
weather  and  to  assume  that  the  trend  In 
Increased  yields  and  productivity  from  1960 
to  1960  occurred  solely  because  of  Improved 
technology.  Ova  most  recent  studies  show 
that  about  half  of  this  trend  Is  due  to  tech- 
nology and  half  Is  due  to  weather. 

Again,  this  Isn't  to  say  that  we  don't  have 
excess  capacity  or  surplus  stocks  or  that  there 
are  no  problems  Involved.  But  perhaps  we 
should  temper  our  judgment  of  the  terms 
"excess,"  "surplus"  and  "burdensome"  by 
asking  "under  what  conditions?"  If,  for 
example,  we  were  to  have  a  major  widespread 
drought  or  to  become  Involved  In  another 
global  war,  "reserves"  of  feed  grains  might 
be  a  more  appropriate  term  for  some  of  the 
stocks. 

For  those  whose  musings  today  lead 
them  to  weigh  concerns  along  with  bless- 
ings, there  may  be  some  applications  in 
the  observations  of  Francis  Bacon  some 
3^  centuries  ago  in  his  essay  of  "Sedi- 
tions and  Troubles": 

The  sweat  way  to  prevent  seditions  (If  the 
times  do  bear  It)  Is  to  take  away  the  matter 
of  them.  For  If  here  be  fuel  prepared.  It  Is 
hard  to  tell  whence  the  spark  shall  come  that 
shall  set  It  on  fire.  The  matter  of  sedition 
Is  of  two  kinds;  much  poverty  and  much  dis- 
contentment •  •  •.  And  If  this  poverty  and 
broken  estate  In  the  better  sort  be  joined 
with  a  want  and  necessity  In  the  mean  peo- 
ple, the  danger  Is  Imminent  and  great.  For 
the  rebellions  of  the  belly  are  the  worst. 

The  first  remedy  or  prevention  Is  to  remove 
by  all  means  possible  the  material  cause  of 
sedlUon  whereof  we  spake;  what  Is  want 
and  poverty  In  the  estate — above  all  things, 
good  policy  Is  to  be  used  that  the  treasure 
and  moneys  In  a  state  be  not  gathered  Into 
few  hands.  For  otherwise  a  state  may  have 
a  great  stock,  and  yet  starve. 
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We  have  yet  to  make  the  full  Intellec- 
tual adjustment  to  our  present  position. 
We  remain  sometimes  enamored  of  false 
values.  Comfort,  for  example,  is  hardly 
the  proper  standard  of  a  great  nation. 
Comfort  is  the  lot  of  the  vegetable  and 
the  objective  of  the  lapdog. 

For  a  virile  people  require  more  of 
national  goals  than  creature  satisfac- 
tions. What  is  borne  in  on  us  from  all 
quarters  is  the  practical  economic  and 
political  meaning  of  the  Biblical  tenet 
that  we  are  our  brother's  keepers.  And  • 
what  is  presented  to  us  by  virtue  of  cir- 
cumstances is  an  opportunity — an  oppor- 
tunity for  leadership  in  accommodation 
to  orderly  change  in  our  domestic  society 
and  in  the  world  we  inhabit. 

It  Is  an  opportunity  as  fresh  and 
exciting  as  it  is  rigorous  and  uncertain. 
Not  all  change  is  automatically  desir- 
able, and  not  all  change  is  within  our 
power  to  guide  or  control.  But  change 
there  will  be.  and  the  highest  task  of 
leadership  is  to  foresee  and  shape  the 
forces  that,  like  wind  and  rain,  contin- 
ually alter  environment. 

I  have  now  become  convinced  that  the 
time  is  at  hand  to  free  our  farmers  from 
their  concern  over  the  long-term  impli- 
cations of  regulations  and  control. 
What  we  should  try  to  do  is  to  encourage 
shifts  in  production  into  those  commodi- 
ties for  which  expanding  needs  are  fore- 
seen, j 

A     BIPAXTISAN     COMMISSt6N    ON     TVTWt    rOOD 
KXSKXVXS 

As  a  second  step,  I  again  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  authorize  the  appointment  of 
a  blue  ribbon  bipartisan  commission  to 
analyze  our  future  reserve  requirements. 
We  must  be  sure  that  our  own  food  re- 
serves be  maintained  at  a  level  to  assure 
us  the  continuation  of  a  healthful  stand- 
ard of  living  even  if  we  should  have  a 
serious  crop  setback.  In  the  absence  of 
such  reserves,  a  serious  crop  setback 
could  set  off  a  chain  of  inflationary  forces 
which  would  create  serious  long-term 
economic  difiBculUes. 

These  are  only  two  of  the  steps  we 
must  take  as  we  march  down  the  long 
road  ahead.  We  must  have  food  re- 
serves to  bolster  our  proud  position.  For 
food  is  power. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  introduce 
for  appropriate  reference  a  joint  reso- 
lution providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  bi];>artisan  commission  to  make  a  de- 
tailed study  of  food  and  fiber  needs.  I 
urge  that  this  joint  resolution  receive 
early  consideration  and  approval. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  the  text  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  Joint  resolution  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rbcors. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  134) 
providing  for  the  appointment  of  a  bi- 
partisan commission  to  make  a  detailed 
study  of  food  and  fiber  needs,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Humphret,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  President 


is  hereby  authorized  and  requested  to  ap- 
point a  bipartisan  commission  composed  of 
a  chairman  and  eight  other  members,  three 
of  whom  shall  be  appointed  from  the  agri- 
cultural community,  three  of  whom  shall  be 
appointed  from  the  public,  and  three  of 
whom  shall  be  appointed  from  Government. 
Such  Conunlsslon  shall  make  a  detailed  study 
with  respect  to  the  amount  of  food  and  fiber 
needed  to  meet  domestic  and  export  require- 
ments, Including  programs  In  which  the 
United  States  participates  In  order  to  aid  the 
needy  peoples  of  foreign  nations,  the  man- 
agement of  supplies  In  the  national  Interest 
and  In  the  Interest  of  the  free  people  of  aU 
nations,  and  the  need  for  strategic  reserves  of 
such  commodities,  and  shall  report  to  the 
President  within  twelve  months  from  the 
date  of  this  joint  resolution  Its  recommenda- 
tions with  respect  thereto.  The  President  Is 
authorized,  whenever  he  determines  such 
action  necessary,  to  pay  for  each  day's  at- 
tendance at  meetings  and  while  traveling 
to  and  from  such  meetings,  transportation 
expenses  and.  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  a  per 
diem  In  the  amount  authorized  under  the 
lYavel  Expense  Act  of  1949  for  Federal  em- 
ployees. No  salary  or  other  compensation 
shall  be  paid.  Thirty  days  after  the  sub- 
mission of  Its  report  to  the  President  the 
Commission  shall  cease  to  exist.  There  are 
hereby  authorized  to  be  appropriated  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  enable  the 
President  to  carry  out  this  Joint  resolution. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc., 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON: 
Address  delivered  by  Secretary  of  Labor 
WUlard  Wlrtz  to  the  76th  anniversary  ban- 
quet of  the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists, September  21,  1963,  Seattle.  Wash. 


KITTERY  NAVAL  SHIPYARD,  MAINE 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  a  week 
ago  I  received  a  most  gratifying  letter 
from  the  president  of  local  No.  4  of  the 
American  Federation  of  Technical  En- 
gineers, Portsmouth-Klttery  Naval  Ship- 
yard. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  placed  in  the  Ixxly  of  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
*as  follows: 

American  Federation 
or  Technical  Enoinxees, 
Local  No.  4. 
Portsmouth,  NJI.,  November  12, 1963. 
Hon.  Mabgarxt  Chase  Smtth, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  Congratulations  on 
your  single  accomplishment  In  getting  the 
Navy  Department  to  admit  that  the  "just 
won't  work"  charges  recently  leveled  at  the 
Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  workmen  are  Jvut 
not  true. 

When  these  damaging  statements  were 
first  published,  this  organization  Inune- 
dlately  sent  telegrams  to  six  area  Senators 
and  numerous  Representatives,  demanding 
that  they  be  proved  or  retracted  and  re- 
questing a  full  congressional  Investigation. 

We  believed  then,  as  we  do  now,  that  peo- 
ple who  are  Innocent  have  nothing  to  fear 
from  an  Investigation  of  false  charges. 
Consequently,  we  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
your  iQunedlate  response  to  our  requesv'and 
the  positive  steps  which  you  took  to  have 
the  charges  Investigated. 


The  subsequent  award  of  a  nuclear  attack 
submarine  to  the  shipyard  was  hailed  by  some 
as  an  Indication  of  the  Navy's  confidence 
In  our  activity  but  this  observation  had 
rather  a  hcdlow  ring  to  it  as  long  as  the 
original  charges  were  allowed  to  stand. 

The  success  of  your  campaign  to  require 
the  Navy  to  tell  the  truth  about  this  mat- 
ter, represents  the  final  vindication  of  the 
workers  at  the  Klttery  Naval  Shipyard  and 
deserve  the  same  wide  publicity  given  to 
the  original  charges. 

Once  again,  as  in  1958,  when  you  almost 
succeeded  In  winning  the  battle  for  equali- 
zation pay,  you  have  demonstrated  your  will- 
ingness to  fight  persistently,  against  strong 
opposition,  for  what  you  believe  to  be  right. 

In  a  world  where  political  expediency  ap- 
pears to  be  the  rule,  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion, yours  Is  a  type  of  representation  too 
seldom  seen  but  deeply  appreciated  by  yotir 
constituents. 

Respectfully  yours, 

TiMOTHT  D.  Fltkh. 

President. 


CENTENNIAL  OF  THE  SOKOL  MOVE- 
MENT IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  Feb- 
ruary 14.  1965,  will  be  the  100th  anni- 
versary of  the  founding  of  the  Sokol 
movement  in  the  United  States.  The  is- 
suance of  a  commemorative  stamp  would 
be  a  suitable  gesture  of  appreciation  tar 
this  fine  organization  dedicated  to 
strengthening  the  Nation  by  strengthen- 
ing its  citizens. 

Over  250.000  Americans  of  all  ages  now 
belong  to  Sokol  educational  and  phjrsical 
fitness  units  and  participate  in  programs 
of  physical  and  cultural  training.  Since 
1865,  Sokol  has  built  its  own  gymna- 
siums, conducted  children's  summer 
camps  and  supported  language  schools, 
libraries,  and  cultural  groups.  It  has 
done  this  in  the  belief  that  physically 
fit.  mentally  alert,  and  culturally  aware 
citizens  will  make  ours  a  strong  Nation. 
While  the  organization  is  nonpolitical, 
it  encourages  its  members  to  actively 
serve  their  communities  and  the  coimtry 
with  selflessness  and  patriotism. 

President  Kennedy  has  urged  us  to  un- 
dertake a  campaign  for  physical  fitness, 
lest  we  become  a  nation  of  q;>ectators. 
He  has  praised  "the  part  the  American 
Sokol  organization  has  played  in  estab- 
lishing physical  fitness  and  good  sports- 
manship as  major  objectives  of  recrea- 
tion, education,  and  our  way  of  life." 

A  commemorative  stamp  would  render 
due  recognition  to  the  Sokol  movement 
and  would  emphasize  the  importance  of 
physical  fitness  to  the  Nation.  I  hope 
the  Postmaster  General  will  issue  such  a 
stamp.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  a  copy  of  a  letter  dated  November 
20,  1963.  to  the  Postmaster  General  re- 
questing the  issuance  of  a  commemora- 
tive stamp  along  with  a  memorandum 
further  explaining  the  activities  and  ob- 
jectives of  the  Sokol  organization. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  memorandum  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Sokol  Centennial 
commemokative  stamp  committee. 

Cicero,  lU.,  November  20,  19€3. 
Hon.  John  A.  Oronouski, 
Postmaster  General,  Wcuhington,  DC. 

Dear  Mr.  Postmaster:  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  wrote  the  following:  "I  appreciate 
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tb«  part  tiM  Amwloan  Sokol  movement  haa 
Itlayed  In  estabUthlng  physical  flt&ees  and 
good  aportamAnsblp  »b  major  objectives  of 
racreaUoo.  aduoation.  and  our  way  of  life. 
In  years  to  oome.  I  hope  American  Sokol's 
example  vlU  inspire  millions  more  to  Join  in 
this  piirsult  of  excellence." 

Pebrxiary  14.  1996,  wUl  mark  the  centennial 
of  ths  founding  of  the  ftrst  Sokol  (Falcon) 
Kducational  and  Physical  Pttneas  Unit  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  Since  Its  found- 
ing the  Sokol  movement  has  exi>anded  from 
ooaat  to  coast,  numbering  hundreds  of  units 
wit£i  a  membership  well  dVer  250,000.  We 
feel  that  the  Isauanoe  of  a  commemorative 
stamp  honoring  the  Sokol's  centennial  will 
bring  Into  sharper  focus  the  constant  need 
for  phyalcal  fltn^  and  the  feasibility  of  Its 
execution. 

The  accompanying  memorandum  presents 
the  highlights  of  a  century  of  work.  We 
hope  you  will  deem  the  Sokol's  continuous 
training  of  thousands  of  children  and  adults 
worthy  of  the  Issuance  of  a  commemorative 
stamp. 

The  Sokol's  slogan  of  "Por  Neither  Profit 
nor  Olory"  is  as  unblemished  today  as  when 
first  conceived.  Our  only  desire  is  to  have 
the  entire  Nation  as  conscious  of  physical 
fitness  as  we  have  been  during  the  past  cen- 
tury. 

We  again  congratulate  you  upon  your  ele- 
Tatlon  to  your  high  poet  and  wish  you  well 
In  your  entire  futvu^ 
Sincerely  yours, 
(Signed  by  Representatives  of  the  follow- 
ing : )  American  Sokol  Organization;  Federa- 
tion of  D-A.  Bckol  of  the  U.S.A.;  PoWsh  Fal- 
eons  of  America;  Slovak  Oymnastlc  Union 
Sokol  of  the  UJS.A.;  The  Slovak  CathoUc 
Sokol;  Union  of  CJsech  Catholic  Sokola. 


MncocAMOuic — aoKOJLS  Df  Ajoouca  to 
OOMicKMoaATX  CbntknkIaz. 

Sokol  (Falcon)  Is  an  organization  dedicated 
to  physical,  mental,  and  cultural  training  of 
its  members,  and  the  children  who  attend  its 
gynuiasl  ums. 

The  first  Sokol  unit  in  the  United  States 
was  founded   on   February   14,   1865,   in   St. 
Louis,  Mo.     Within  a  few  years  Sokol  units 
were  formed  In  Chicago,  Kew  York,  Balti- 
more, Cleveland,  Milwaukee,  Detroit.  Cedar 
Rapids.  Omaha,  etc.    Since  then  the  Sokola 
have  established  uniU  from  the  Atlantic  to 
the   Pacific  coast  and  from  Canada   to   the 
Rio  Orande.    For  a  century  they  have  car- 
ried on  an  uninterrupted  covirse  of  training 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  individuals,  of 
both  sexes,  from  6  years  of  age  to  well  past 
60.     Trtiey   built   and   supported   their  own 
gymnasiums,     supported     foreign     language 
schools,    aasembled     libraries,    formed     and 
aided    cultural    groups,    conducted    summer 
camps  for  children,   and   have   an   enviable 
record  ot  leas  than  1 -percent  rejections  when 
entering  military  service.    They  trained  their 
own  instructors  and  workers  In  all  depart- 
ments.   Hundreds  of  outstanding  coaches  in 
our  American  elementary  and  high  schools, 
playgrounds,  and  colleges  received  their  early 
training  in  the  Sokol  gymnasiums  and  car- 
ried   on    tlie    Sokol    philosophy   of    i^ysical 
training  for  everyone. 

Never  In  all  tills  time  have  they  solicited 
any  branch  of  government  for  financial  sup- 
port feeling  that  It  was  their  duty  to  con- 
tribute all  of  this  to  the  national  welfare. 

Their  slogan  of  "Neither  for  Profit  nor 
Olory,"  is  as  imblemished  today  as  when 
first  adopted.  Their  credo  cotUd  well  l>e 
adopted  by  the  entire  Nation  for  It  Is  as  ap- 
plicable to  It  as  U  has  been  to  the  SokoU.    It 

Is: 

"Our  first  and  overall  task  rests  in  the 
premise  that  before  any  other  demands,  we 
must  preserve  o\ir  Nation  in  that  general 
vigor  that  does  not  allow  a  nation  to  die.  In 
that  steady  and  fresh  strength.  In  that  physl- 
qal,  spiritual,  and  moral  health  that  will  not 


allow  any  decay  to  set  in  and  with  that  no 
stagnation,   which   Is   the   won*  late   that 

could  happen  to  a  nation." 

From  one  unit  in  1866  the  Sokols  grew  in 
the  United  States  to  a  total  membership  of 
over  aso.OOO. 

Within  ths  last  few  years,  new  gymnaslimM 
have  been  b«Ut  or  expanded  by  Sokols  la 
Baltimore,  Md.;  Cleveland,  Ohio;  Dallas,  Tex^ 
Loa  Angeles,  Calif.;  St.  Louis.  Mo.;  Detroit. 
Mich.;  as  well  as  by  Sokol  vmits  in  Chicago. 
111.,  and  elsewhere.  A  rejuvenating  spirit  is 
seen  everywhere  within  Sokol  ranks. 

Physical  training  as  a  valuable  aid  to  gen- 
eral education  was  well  understood  in  the 
golden  age  of  Greece,  and  by  outstanding 
pedagogs  during  the  last  five  centuries.  Co- 
menlus,  Rousseau.  Pestalozzl,  Frledrlch  Jahn, 
Huxley,  as  well  as  scores  of  our  modern 
American  tear  hers,  have  fought  throughout 
ttoeir  lives  for  the  simultaneous  development 
of  the  body  as  well  as  the  mind.  This  inevi- 
tably produces  those  characteristics  so  vital 
for  any  nation  to  maintain  lU  existence. 

The  Sokol  training  goals  are: 

1.  To  strengthen  and  improve  the  health 
of  individuals; 

2.  TO  train  people  of  strong  will,  capable 
of  self-denial,  people  of  firm  and  constant 
character  who  can  put  their  plans  into  ac- 
tion (self -discipline,  perseverance,  self-con- 
fidence, integrity ) ; 

3.  To  form  of  them  more  competent  work- 
ing units  (ability,  dexterity,  reilablUty); 

4.  To  teach  them  to  work  for  society  and 
In  society  (cooperation,  consideration,  social 
responaibility); 

5.  To  make  them  the  basis  of  a  healthier 
posterity; 

e.  To  increase  their  defensive  capacity 
(Armed  Forces) ; 

7.  To  Infiuence  them  by  beauty  in  natiue, 
the  arts,  and  man's  other  creations,  and  to 
inculcate  In  them  a  sense  for  beauty;  and 

8.  To  make  them  forever  conscious  that 
liberty  and  freedom  are  a  priceless  gift,  its 

'protection  a  sacred  duty. 

The  Sokol  founders  conceived  the  Idea  that 
ph3rslcal  education  might  provide  an  outlet 
for  hitherto  untouched  and  perhaps  un- 
realized national  energies.  But  bodily  exer- 
cise was  npt  the  ultimate  goal  to  them  few 
they  had  studied  Greek  literature  and  cul- 
t\ire  for  many  years.  Mechanical  drill  and 
perfection  in  set  exercise*  waa  less  important 
to  them  than  Mae  balanced  integration  of  all 
the  capacities  of  the  human  mechanism. 
They  origliuUed  a  gymnastic  technique  com- 
pletely Independent  of  other  methods.  In 
addition  to  raising  the  level  of  health  and 
general  well-being  throughout  the  land,  the 
Sokol  movement  Is  a  school  for  democracy, 
preparing  Its  members  for  participation  In 
every  phase  of  life,  either  in  their  own  citlee 
and  towns,  or  later  In  more  trying  times  on  a 
wider  field.  In  the  struggles  for  preserving 
national  liberties  and  their  maintenance  in 
a  troubled  world. 

The  leading  ideas  In  the  Sokol  movement 
are  the  equality  of  all  members,  comrade- 
ship, and  loyalty  to  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
This  almost  Spartan  training  axiomatlcally 
leads  to  higher  scholastic  attainments,  inde- 
pendence, rapid  rise  In  rank  In  any  field  of 
endeavor  whether  civilian  or  mUltary.  De- 
linquency at  any  age  la  unknown. 

Of  the  thousands  In  Uje  Sokol  ranks,  it  la 
rare  to  find  one  who  is  not  a  veteran  of  the 
Armed  Forces,  Just  as  26-,  40-,  50-,  and  60- 
year  memberships  In  the  Sokols  are  quite 
common.  Physical  fitness  tests  and  com- 
petitions have  been  conducted  as  a  matter 
of  course  for  decades.  In  every  class  and  age 

group. 

Dr.  Hans  Kraus  of  New  York  University 
conducted  the  AAHPER  tests  comparing  the 
fitness  of  European  and  American  youth: 
9  percent  of  the  Europeans  failed.  60  percent 
of  tlie  Americans  flunked  (Newsweek,  May 
11,  1959);  only  3  percent  of  the  Sokol  chil- 
dren failed. 


There  was  no  fatal  casualty  in  Sokol  gym- 
TTfuiiiimjt  in  decades,  or  even  one  among  Sokol 
trained  youth  in  high  school  or  university 
competitive  sports. 

Mr.  Joseph  Jerry  MuUa  of  Sokol  Detroit 
was  selected  for  Admiral  Duflek's  OperaUon 
Deepfreese,  in  1957,  out  of  thousand*,  to 
keep  up  the  morale  and  physical  fitness  of 
the  men. 

Mr.  Krlz  of  Sokol  New  York,  was  tlve  only 
American  to  ever  win  a  gold  medal  in 
Olympic  gymnastic  competitions. 

Sokols  have  a  record  of  leas  than  1  percent 
rejection,  long  before  World  War  I,  when 
entering  the  U.8.  Armed  Forces.  In  every 
national  crisis  cmr  gymnasiums  are  bare.  All 
our  young  men  are  accepted  for  eervloe.  The 
Sokol  system  of  gymnastics,  calisthenics, 
marching,  games,  and  athletics  is  a  scientif- 
ically designed  one  to  take  into  oonsidera- 
tlon  the  needs  and  exercise  of  every  part  of 
the  body,  internal  as  well  as  external,  it  Is 
rich  In  material  so  that  drilling  does  not  be- 
come monotonous.  It  Is  the  result  of  the 
combined  thinking  and  experience  of  thou- 
sands of  dedicated,  qualified  medical  men. 
pliysloioglsU,  and  outstanding  InBtructors. 
This  applies  to  all  age  groups,  toU,  children. 
Juniors,  as  well  as  men  and  women. 

America's  almost  fanatical  desire  for  win- 
ning teams  has  been  the  downfall  of  the 
physical  fitness  program  for  the  overall 
citizenry.  The  Sokols  like  to  win  too.  and 
have  plenty  of  local,  district,  and  naUonal 
ccnapetitions,  but  their  primary  object  has 
been  to  elevate  the  general  level  rather  than 
concentrate  on  a  few  stars.  As  a  rule  the 
stars  already  have  a  fine  constitution  and 
development  and  need  training  the  least. 

The  Issuance  of  a  stamp  conunemorating 
the  centennial  of  the  Sokol  movement  would 
have  a  great  Impact  upon  the  general  public. 
It  would  highlight  the  constant  need  for 
physical  fitness  and  bear  evidence  of  the  re- 
sults when  training  starts  at  6  years  and  docs 
not  end  even  at  60.  This  continuous  activity 
can  be  seen  at  any  time  In  any  Sokol  gym- 
nasium. 

We  trust  that  you  will  consider  thla  re- 
quest favorably  as   "Neither  for  Profit  Nor 
Glory,"  has  been  a  way  of  life  for  the  Sokols 
for  a  century  and  not  Just  an  empty  slogan. 
James  L.  Cihak,  Chairman. 


POOLING   OP   INVESTMENT   AC- 
COUNTS BY  BANKS 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  Senate 
bill  2223,  now  pendipg  in  the  Senate 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee,  la  de- 
signed to  p>ermit  banks  to  commingle 
Investment  accounts  into  a  common  pool, 
and  to  solicit  such  accounts  from  the 
public.  In  the  same  manner  as  mutual 
funds  are  offered  to  the  pubHc. 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis- 
sion has  asserted  its  belief  that  such 
bank-sponsored  mutual  funds  should  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  securities  laws  as 
are  offerings  of  other  securities  including 
the  well-established  mutual  funds.  This 
is  a  subject  that  I  believe  should  be 
thoroughly  considered  by  the  Congress, 
and  testimony  from  all  sides  should  be 
heard. 

I  am  disturbed,  therefore,  that  in  the 
report  of  the  Senate  committee  granting 
appropriations  to  the  SEC.  a  clause  has 
been  Inserted  which  would  deny  to  the 
SEC  the  right  to  use  any  of  Uie  appropri- 
ated funds  for  the  regulation  of  the  bank- 
sponsored  mutual  funds. 

This  does  not  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
right  legislative  prooeea.  and  while  I  in- 
tend to  vote  in  favor  of  the  appropriation 
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bill,  I  wish  to  voice  my  opposition  to 
binding  the  hands  of  the  SEC  in  this 
fashion. 


TOBACCO  AND  THE  PUBLIC 
WELFARE 

Mr.    CHURCH.      Mr.    President,    the 

Junior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs.  Nru- 
BERGER]  has  written  an  important  book 
entitled  "Smoke  Screen:  Tobacco  and 
the  Public  Welfare."  It  deserves  to  be 
a  bestseller  and  I  am  sure  it  will  be. 
The  book  is  only  136  pages  long;  it  will 
take  Senators  no  moire  than  a  couple  of 
hours  to  read;  I  assure  them  the  book 
is  worth  their  time.  It  is  well-written; 
unburdened  by  psuedo-scientific  jargon 
or  self-righteous  moralizing.  Senator 
Nettberger  sticks  to  the  facts;  she  care- 
fully examines  the  evidence  on  cigarette 
smoking  by  leading  medical  men  all  over 
the  world,  and  concludes  that  the  health 
case  against  cigarette  smoking  is  indis- 
putable. I  suspect  that  few  who  read 
her  book  with  an  orwn  mind  will  hold  to 
a  different  conclusion. 

Although  Senator  Neuberger  is  cogni- 
zant of  the  facts  and  uses  them  fairly, 
she  has  not  written  a  tedious  or  stuffy 
book.  Prom  the  first  line,  "Mice  are  un- 
enthusiastic  smokers/'  to  the  last,  Sena- 
tor Neuberger  is  able  to  find  humor,  even 
in  the  sad  facts  about  cigarette  smoking. 
Of  course,  a  good  source  for  humor  lies 
in  the  advertising  campaigns  of  many 
cigarette  companies.  She  properly  cas- 
tigates "the  high  priest  of  hidden  persua- 
sion" and  quotes  one  magazine  which 
speculates  that  the  next  cigarette  singing 
commercial  will  be: 

The  best  taste  you  fver  did  smoke;  every 
inch  a  child's  smoke.   1 1 

This  pinpoints  one  of  the  most  objec- 
tionable facets  of  the  cigarette  prob- 
lem— the  advertising  campaign  to  per- 
suade adolescents  to  smoke.  Senator 
Neuberger  quotes  Dr.  Michael  B.  Shim- 
kin,  associate  director  for  field  studies  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  who  said: 

Cigarette  advertising  equates  smoking  cig- 
arettes with  bravery,  s^ual  virility  and  social 
status,  and  In  view  of  this  campaign  It  Is 
little  wonder  that  so  many  youngsters  smoke. 

Senator  Neuberger's  book  went  to  press 
before  the  most  offensive  cigarette  com- 
mercial that  I  have  seen  made  its  ap- 
pearance. How  many  American  parents, 
who  have  teenage  sons  like  I  do,  have 
winced  when  they  heard  that  inane  but 
carefully  calculated  Jingle: 

Luckles  separate  the  men  from  the  boys, 
but  not  from  the  girls. 

I  am  sure  that  all  reputable  adver- 
tising people  join  in  protesting  this  abuse 
of  technique.  As  the  trade  journal.  Ad- 
vertising Age,  proclaimed  on  August  26: 

Th9  Lucky  Strike  campaign  Is  described  as 
an  effort  to  reduce  the  degree  of  youth  ap- 
peal In  cigarette  advertising.  Yet  such  a 
claim  must  be  made  either  In  deep  Ignorance 
of  youthful  psychology,  or  else.  In  utterly 
brazen  cynicism,  since  clearly  Its  effect  will 
be  the  opposite  of  that  proclaimed.  Any- 
thing which  "separates  the  men  from  the 
boys"  means,  In  ordinary  speech,  something 
which  is  too  tough  a  challenge  for  a  boy — 
and  by  that  token,  something  a  boy  Is  likely 
to  regard  as  eminently  worth  doing  as  a 
means  of  proving  his  grownup  estate. 


In  a  time  when  advertising  people  are  talk- 
ing about  self-poUclng  by  the  Industry,  this 
kind  of  advertising  can  go  a  long  way  to- 
ward convincing  the  public  that  self-policing 
by  admen  is  unlikely  to  be  effective. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  term  "utterly 
brazen  cynicism"  is  ai^rbpriate  in  this 
particular  case.  But  this  insidious  ad- 
vertising campaign  has  not  been  dropped 
since  Advertising  Age  correctly  identified 
it;  I  suppose  the  increased  cigarette  sales 
to  adolescents  more  than  make  up  for  the 
criticism  which  the  campaign  might 
cause.  One  of  the  purposes  of  Senator 
Neuberger's  book  is  to  expose  this  kind  of 
unscrupulous  advertising  directed  at 
youth. 

Neither  Senator  Neuberger  nor  I,  nor 
anyone  else  in  Congress  I  know,  proposes 
to  interfere  with  an  adult's  right  to  smoke 
cigarettes,  regardless  of  what  the  health 
hazard  may  be.  But  It  Is  clear  that 
cigarette  smoking  for  many  people  is  an 
addiction,  especially  if  it  is  begun  in 
youth.  An  adolescent,  often  plagued  by 
the  need  to  try  to  prove  that  he  is  grown 
up,  is  surely  placed  in  a  hard  position  to 
resist  taking  up  the  smoking  habit,  when 
he  is  constantly  subjected  to  a  ceaseless 
barrage  of  imprincipled  advertising 
equating  manliness  in  sports,  sex,  and 
sophistication  with  the  smoking  of  X 
brand  of  cigarette.  Senator  Neuberger 
not  only  criticizes  this  sick  trend  In  cig- 
arette advertising,  but  also  questions  the 
strange  silence  concerning  the  facts  of 
cigarettes  and  health,  on  the  part  of  gov- 
ernmental agencies  and  much  of  our 
communications  media. 

In  her  effort  to  be  fair.  Senator  Neu- 
berger ixiints  out  that  some  have  acted 
responsibly  In  trying  to  bring  the  facts  to 
public  attention,  citing  among  others, 
the  Reader's  Digest,  Consumer's  Union, 
Time,  Newsweek,  the  Atlantic  Monthly, 
Harper's,  the  New  Republic,  the  Nation, 
CBS,  Edward  P.  Morgan,  and  LeRoy  Col- 
Uns. 

Senator  Neuberger  has  a  four-p>oint 
program  which  Congress  should  seriously 
consider:  First,  education  of  both  the 
presmoking  adolescent  and  the  adult 
smoker;  second,  expanded  research,  in 
the  technology  of  safer  smoking;  third, 
reform  of  cigarette  advertising  and  pro- 
motion; and,  fourth,  cautionary  and  in- 
formative labeling  of  cigarette  packages. 
Senator  Neuberger's  book  and  her  con- 
cern in  this  important  matter  represent 
real  services  to  the  American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  sev- 
eral articles  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
which  either  review  or  comment  upon 
Senator  Neuberger's  book  "Report  on 
Smoking  Is  Devastating"  by  Jack  Ander- 
son, which  appeared  In  the  October  31 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Post;  an  edi- 
torial "Smoking  Education"  from  the  Oc- 
tober 21  issue  of  the  Medical  Tribune; 
a  review  by  Donald  Mintz  from  the  No- 
vember 8  issue  of  the  Washington  Eve- 
ning Star;  an  article  by  Peter  Bart  en- 
titled "Advertising :  Cigarette  Promotion 
Assailed"  from  the  November  8  Issue  of 
the  New  York  Times ;  an  article  by  Caryl 
Rivers  from  the  Novemt>er  1 1  issue  of  the 
Baltimore  Sun;  and  an  article  by  W.  H. 
Stringer  which  appeared  In  the  Novem- 
ber 14  Issue  of  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Oct.  Si, 

1963] 

Report  on  Smoking  Is  Devastating 

(By  Jack  Anderson) 

The  tobacco  tycoons  are  doing  their  best 
to  delay  and  dilute  the  long-awaited  Preel- 
dentlal  report  on  cigarettes  and  cancer, 
which  shoxild  be  ready  to  release  by  Decem- 
ber 15. 

Though  elaborate  precautions  have  been 
taken  to  make  sure  the  report  doesn't  leak 
out  before  It  can  be  edited,  this  column  can 
state  that  the  Individual  studies  contain 
overwhelming  evidence  that  smoking  can 
cause  not  only  lung  cancer  but  heart,  stom- 
ach, bronchial,  and  other  ailments. 

These  studies  are  now  being  boiled  down 
by  Dr.  Peter  Hamlll  of  the  National  Library 
of  Medicine  into  a  report  that  should  present 
a  devastating  case  against  the  tobacco  habit. 

It  will  be  submitted  to  pack-a-day  smoker 
Anthony  Celebrezze,  the  efficient,  ebullient 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
who  hasn't  concealed  his  lack  of  enthusiasm 
for  battling  the  tobacco  interests. 

He  has  made  It  plain  that  he  doesn't  con- 
sider It  "the  proper  role  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment to  tell  citizens  to  stop  smoking." 

He  puts  smoking  in  the  same  category  as 
overeating  and  overdrinking.  Insisting  pri- 
vately: "I  don't  believe  that  the  prohibition 
of  smoking  by  the  Federal  Government  would 
be  any  more  effective  than  the  prohibition  of 
alcohol." 

HEW  spokesmen  assured  this  column,  how- 
ever, that  Celebrezze  believes  the  Govern- 
ment has  a  duty  to  warn  citizens  against 
health  hazards. 

Celebrezze  will  send  the  report  up  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  who  Is  even  less  anxious  to 
get  his  fingers  burned  by  the  cigarette  con- 
troversy. Certainly  he  has  no  desire  to  an- 
tagonize tobacco  State  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen whUe  his  civU  rights  reforms  and 
tax  cuts  are  still  pending. 

When  the  cigarette  subject  was  brought 
up  at  a  May  1962  press  conference,  the  Presi- 
dent handled  It  like  a  butt  that  had  burned 
down  to  his  fingers. 

"That  matter  Is  sensitive  enough,  and  the 
stock  market  Is  In  sufficient  difficulty  with- 
out my  giving  you  an  answer,"  he  hedged. 
"•  •  •  Perhaps  I  would  be  glad  to  respond 
to  that  question  in  more  detaU  next  week." 

The  following  week,  he  turned  the  prob- 
lem over  to  an  advisory  conunittee  and  an- 
nounced happily  that,  "The  survey  would 
take  some  months  or  go  into  1963." 

The  loudest  howls  about  the  Presidential 
report  are  coming  from  the  Agricultural  De- 
partment, which  Is  more  concerned  about  the 
tobacco  crop  than  public  health.  If  the  re- 
port Is  made  public  on  December  15,  wall  the 
marketing  men.  It  might  hurt  the  December 
tobacco  auctions. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe  Freeman, 
who  smokes  sparingly.  Is  fearful  that  the 
report  will  reduce  cigarette  sales  and  damage 
an  Important  Industry. 

Apprenhenslon  over  the  forthcoming  re- 
port also  Is  high  at  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission, which  Is  responsible  for  regulating 
dangerous  and  deceptive  advertising. 

Eighteen  months  ago,  the  Commission  ac- 
knowledged to  Senator  MAintiNE  Neuberges, 
Democrat,  of  Oregon,  that  it  has  authority 
to  crack  down  on  tobacco  advertising.  Tixt 
Commission  put  off  her  demand  for  action, 
however,  by  claiming  it  needed  "competent 
probative  scientific  evidence." 

This  should  now  be  furnished  by  the  Pres- 
idential Committee,  thus  putting  the  Com- 
mission on  the  spot.  It  may  have  no  alter- 
native but  to  require  tobacco  companies  to 
Include  a  warning  of  the  cigarette  hazards 
in  aU  their  newq>aper-magazlne  ads  and 
radio-TV  commercials. 
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The  »d¥«rtUi»«  abuM«  we  hit  by  Sanator 
NKUBxaon  in  a  book.  "Smoke  Screen."  Ju«t 
off  the  PrenUce  Hall  preea. 

She  checked  on  commercial*,  foe  exam^e. 
deplcttng  baeeb^  stare  lOokey  Mantle.  Roger 
Maria,  and  Whltey  Ford  aa  contented  Camel 

amokers.  ^  ^  ,^      , 

She  found  that  ManUe  had  moked  Oamela 
briefly,  tiien  had  switched  to  Viceroys.  But 
he  was  last  reported  using  Bantroo.  an  anU- 
amoklng  pill.  w   *  w  .. 

Marls  also  had  smoked  Camels,  but  had 
stopped  smoking  altogether  a  month  before 
the  commercial  appeared.  The  only  ln£or- 
matlon  the  Senator  oould  And  on  Fwd's 
smoking  habits  was  a  sports  story  quoting 
him  after  a  shutout  victory. 

-This  was  the  beat  I've  felt  for  nine  In- 
nings since  the  first  game  of  the  World  Series 
against  ClnclnnaU."  boasted  Pord. 

The  reason  for  his  Improvement:  "I  quit 
smoking."  said  Ford. 

The  Preeldenfs  Stiidy  Committee  on  Smok- 
ing and  Health  has  done  little  original  re- 
search but  has  merely  sxmimed  up  the  exist- 
ing InformaUon  on  the  tobacco  problem. 
Several    dlatlngulahed    doctors    contributed 

studies. 

One  of  the  most  convincing  reports  was 
submitted  by  Harvard's  noted  sUtisUclan, 
Prof.  WlUiam  Cochran,  who  compiled  stag- 
gering statistical  evidence  that  cigarettes 
cause  lung  cancer,  heart  trouble,  and  other 
ailments. 

Altar  20  years,  for  example,  a  pack-a-oay 
smoker  Is  200  times  more  likely  to  develop 
bronchial  adenocarcinoma,  a  type  of  lung 
cancer,  than  Is  a  nonsmoker. 


IFtom  the  Medical  Tribune.  Oct.  21,  1963) 
Smokuvq  Edocation 
Oregon's  Senator  Mathiinx  B.  N«iTB«Boa 
Is  now  the  author  of  "Smoke  Screens:  To- 
bacco and  the  Public  Welfare."  We  hope 
her  book,  on  sale  next  month,  goee  like  hot- 
cakes  and  promptly  appears  on  the  list  of 
beet  sellers. 

Senator  WguBsacxa  has  a  deft  wit  and  a 
sprightly  style;  her  book  can  be  easily  read 
In  a  couple  of  hours — to  everyone's  profit. 
She  has  for  some  time  been  in  the  forefront 
of  efforts  In  Congress  to  do  something  con- 
structive about  the  menace  of  cigarette 
smoking  but  modestly  disclaims  that  this 
entailed  any  courage  on  her  part.  "Of 
course."  she  writes.  "If  thousands  of  acres 
of  burley  tobacco,  Instead  of  wheat,  grew  In 
eastern  Oregon,  or  U  PorUand  and  Salem 
were  as  economically  In  thrall  to  the  manu- 
facture of  cigarettes  as  such  Worth  Carolina 
cities  as  Durham  and  Winston-Salem,  I 
might  not  be  diffident  about  accepting  praise 
for  my  ooxirage."  Her  analysis  of  the  finan- 
cial stake  in  cigarette  smoking  is  Illuminat- 
ing. 

The  program  the  Senator  espoxises  is  one 
Medical  Ttlbime  heartily  endorses.  "I  con- 
sider that  there  are  fo\ir  general  sectcws  of 
Government  activity  In  which  remedial  ac- 
tion la  presently  both  Justified  and  tardy: 
(1)  educaUon  of  both  the  presmoklng  ad- 
olescent and  the  adult  amoker,  (2)  expanded 
research  into  the  technology  of  safer  smok- 
ing. (8)  reform  of  cigarette  advertising  and 
promotion,  and  (4)  cautionary  and  Informa- 
tive labeling  of  cigarette  packages." 

An  admirable  way  for  the  physician  to 
further  "education  of  both  the  presmoklng 
adolescent  and  the  adult  smoker"  Is  to  rec- 
ommend the  reading  of  this  book. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  8.  1963] 

ClGaaiTTXS   AWB   THX   SSMATOB 

(By  Donald  Mints) 

"Smoke  Screen:  Tobacco  and  the  Public 
Welfare,"  by  MauKim  B.  NxusKMn,  161 
page*.  Prentice-Hall,  Inc.;  $3.95. 

"Since  I'm  not  a  doctor."  writee  Senator 
MAXTKurx  NxuBBtcn.  "I  cant  justify  this  book 


aa  an  authoritative  treatise  on  the  medical 
Aspects  at  ffTf*/^fc^ng  (which  It  most  assuredly 
U  not),  nor  can  I  claim  any  special  Insight 
into  the  eoonomle.  sociological,  psychological, 
or  even  historical  as|)ecU  of  the  smoking 
phenomenon.  But  I  am  a  legislator,  and  I  do 
make  a  modest  claim  to  be  at  home  with  the 
questions  of  Government  responslbUlty. 
And.  since  this  book  culminates  a  year-long 
period  of  relatively  Intense  study  and  oon- 
tempUtlon  of  the  smoking  problem.  I  hope 
that  my  conclusions  would  be  of  some  use 
to  those  who  are  now  called  upon  to  chart 
the  course  of  national  poUcy  with  respect 
to  smoking;  namely,  the  Surgeon  General's 
Committee  on  Smoking." 

If  Senator  NrrjBDUjni's  work  were  only  ol 
some  use"  to  a  particular  Government  com- 
mittee It  would  hardly  need  to  be  printed 
and  sold  to  the  pubUc  at  large.  Either  her 
claim  is  too  modest,  or  the  text  of  her  book 
would  better  have  been  sent  over  to  the 
Surgeon  General  In  typescript. 

USXrVI.   BOOK 

The  former  Is  the  case.  "Smoke  Screen"  is 
a  remarkably   Interesting   and   useful   little 

book. 

The  basic  medical  facts  are  naturaUy 
Included,  and  Senator  Nxubkrco  has  had  the 
foresight  to  have  the  manuscript  checked  by 
two  expert  phyalclana. 

But  these  facU  are  merely  h»  starting 
point.  The  emphasis  la  on  documenting 
the  response  to  theae  facU  made  by  the 
tobacco,  advertising,  and  communications 
industries  and  Government  agencies  which 
might  reasonably  be  expected  to  take  an  In- 
terest, and  finally  In  outlining  a  suggested 
public  policy  for  the  future. 

The  generally  irresponsible  nature  of  the 
reacUon  to  the  dreadful  facts  about  smoklnjg 
U  fairly  widely  known.  Senator  NxuBxaoxa's 
book  shows,  however,  that  the  extent  of  the 
Irresponsibility  on  all  sides  Is  greater  than 
even  a  relatively  hardened  cynic  might  have 
■uppoeed. 

One  particular  episode  may  give  the  aver- 
age cltlxen  a  certain  grim  pleasure.  It  seems 
that  when  a  U.S.  Senator  writes  to  the  presi- 
dent of  a  televUlon  network  asking  specific 
questions  and  suggesting— ever  so  genUy— 
that  the  Senate  has  certain  investigatory 
powers,  she  receives  an  answer  that  carefully 
avoids  the  questions,  an  answer.  Indeed,  that 
seems  to  assume  that  the  Senator  U  dull 
enough  to  bo  satisfied  by  faintly  disguised 
nonlnformatlon.  In  short,  the  Senator  and 
the  citizen  get  the  same  snow  Job. 


eral  sector:  Research  Into  the  physiological 
and  psychological  factors  that  cause  people 
to  take  up  and  cling  to  the  smoking  habit. 


■UGOBm  LKflTin.ATIOK 

Senator  Nxuattoxa  la  not  a  prohlbltloniat. 
She  knows  that  cigarettes  and  other  forms 
of  smoking  tobacco  can  no  more  be  banned 
than  co\Ud  poUble  alcohol.  Moreover,  she 
knows  that  even  if  a  ban  were  poaeible.  there 
would  be  no  moral  or  consUtutlonal  Justi- 
fication for  inflicting  It. 

She  does,  however,  suggest  that  the  Gov- 
^HTiment  can  and  should  take  step*  to  redress 
the  balance;  the  balance,  that  is.  between  the 
endangered  cltlaen  and  the  numero\is.  power- 
ful Interests  that  assault  him  with  a  variety 
of  weapons  ranging  from  money  to  motiva- 
tion research. 

"There  are  four  general  sectors  of  Govern- 
ment activity,"  she  writes,  "in  which  remedi- 
al action  Is  presenUy  both  Jristlfled  and 
tardy :  { I )  education  of  both  the  presmoklng 
adolescent  and  the  adult  smoker.  (2)  ex- 
panded research  Into  the  technology  of  safer 
smoking"— this  has  to  do  with  the  chemistry 
of  tobacco  combustion  and  fixrther  work  on 
filtration— "(3)  reform  of  cigarette  advertU- 
Ing  and  promotion,  and  (4)  cautionary  and 
InformaUve  labeling  of  cigarette  packages." 

It  seems  Senator  NirrBxaoKa  omits  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greaiteet  Importance  She  remark* 
that  members  of  her  staff  have  been  reading 
about  the  effect*  of  smoking  on  health  for 
some  time  now.  Yet  many  conUnue  to 
smoke.    Perhaps  we  shoxUd  add  a  fifth  gen- 


(From  the  New  York  (N.T.)   Times,  Nov.  8, 

19«S| 

AovxaTisiNG:  CioaaxTTB  Pi»»cotion  Aaaan^xD 

(By  Peter  Bart) 

The  cigarette  Industry  may  have  placated 
some  critics  recently  by  voluntarUy  curbing 
ads  directed  at  young  people,  but  vehement 
opposition  still  remains. 

ThU  fact  was  underscored  yesterday  with 
the  publication  of  a  Uvely  new  book,  "Smoke 
Screen:  Tobacco  and  the  PubUc  Welfare. 
The  book  was  written  by  Senator  MauaiNX  B. 
NsuBsaGKX.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and  Is 
publiahed  by  Prentice-Hall.  Inc. 

Senator  NxuBxacxas  book  presents  a 
sweeping  Indictment  of  cigarette  advertising 
and  proposes  some  controversial  Government 
controls  over  the  Industry. 

All  cigarette  packages  and  ads.  she  urges, 
ahould  contain  warnings  of  the  haaards  of 
smoking.  In  addition  Senator  Nauaxacx*  be- 
Uevea  that  the  Government  should  embark 
on  an  intensive  advertUlng  and  educational 
effort  of  lU  own  to  "depict  the  dangers  of 
smoking."  

CtTKBS  HKLO   NXB>B> 

No  Government  campaign  against  smok- 
ing win  have  any  impact  without  strong  re- 
straints on  advertising,  the  Senator  write*. 
Just  1«  percent  of  the  population  la  com- 
pletely convinced  that  cigarette  smoking  Is 
"a  major  cause  of  lung  cancer."  she  reports, 
and  the  principal  reason  for  thU  skepticism 
U  the  wide  laUtUde  given  cigarette  adver- 
tisers. 

She  cites  studies  conducted  by  the  Ameri- 
can Cancer  Society  as  Indicating  that  "smok- 
ers rely  on  the  continued  existence  of  ciga- 
rette advertisements  as  proof  that  smoking 
could  not  be  all  that  bad." 

The  Senator  concludes:  "I  can  think  of  no 
Government  acUon  relating  to  the  smoking 
problem  which  would  be  more  universally 
acclaimed  than  surgery  of  the  malignancies 
of  cigarette  advertUlng." 

Senator  NxtrBxacni  urges  the  Federal  Trade 
Commission  to  take  the  InltUtlve  In  requir- 
ing health  warnings  on  ad*  and  packages.  If 
commission  actions  are  vitiated  by  the 
court*,  she  writes,  then  the  Federal  C<Mn- 
munlcatlons  Commission  should  step  in  with 
Its  enforcement  powers.  When  a  radio  or 
television  staUon  broadoasU  an  offensive 
cigarette  ad.  the  FCC  should  lift  lU  license  on 
the  ground  that  the  station  Is  not  serving 
"the  public  Interest." 

The  Tobacco  Institute  had  no  conunent 
yesterday  on  Senator  Nauaaaoxa'*  book. 


I  From  the  Baltimore    (Md.)    Sun,  Nov.   11. 

1963] 

OrpoNBirrs  Mrr  Squaxxlt 

(By  Caryl  Rivers) 

Washington —When  Senator  MAUkurx 
NxuBxaoia  of  Oregon  picks  a  fight,  she  doesn't 
look  around  for  someone  her  sise. 

The  petite,  fragile  looking.  Democratic 
lady  legislator  Isn't  afraid  of  the  heavy- 
,y«lglita.  Her  lateat  opponents  are  formi- 
dable one* — the  tobacco  Industry,  the 
Daughters  of  the  American  RevoluUoQ.  and 
the  rlghtwlng. 

In  her  new  book.  "Smoke  Screen,"  she 
examines  the  links  between  smoking  and 
cancer.  She  Is  also  campaigning  to  change 
the  tax-free  status  of  the  DAR  and  other  so- 
called  educational  groups  that  distribute 
rlghtwlng  political  propaganda. 

A  third  project  1*  more  favorable  legl*- 
latlon  for  working  mothers.  She  la  sponsor- 
ing a  bill  to  Increase  tax  deductions  allowed 
for  chUd-care  expenses.  ^ 

TRX  HXAT'B  ON 

Mrs.  NxuBxaoxB  admit*  *he  never  nin* 
away  from  an  l**ue  because   a  long,  hard 
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fight  may  be  In  the  ofltng.  She  quotes  Harry 
Truman's  favorite  saying:  "If  you  can't 
stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the  kitchen." 

In  her  antiamoklng  campaign.  Senator 
MKx;rBBaGxa  lashes  out  at  the  tobacco  In- 
dustry for  falling  to  face  up  to  the  statistical 
finding*  that  Incriminate  cigarettes  as  a 
major  factor  In  the  Increase  of  lung  cancer. 
She  also  criticizes  cigarette  advenislng  cam- 
paigns directed  at  recruiting  young  smokers. 

"I  don't  vrant  to  prohibit  smoking  or  elim- 
inate the  $8  bllUon  tobacco  industry."  she 
says.  "But  I  do  feel  the  VB.  Government 
should  do  the  same  things  that  it  has  done 
with  foods  and  driigs. 

SHOULD    BX    LABKUO) 

"Cigarettes  should  have  a  label  listing  the 
nicotine  and  tars  and  a  warning  should  be 
Included  that  the  product  may  have  an 
effect  on  the  smoker's  health.  There  should 
also'\>e  a  tolerance  level  set  for  the  amount 
of  nicotine  and  tars  allowed." 

Senator  Nxxtbbroxb  believes  that  the  Gov- 
ernment should  conduct  a  vigorous  anti- 
smoking  campaign,  and  that  the  cigarette 
Industry  should  be  urged  to  police  Its 
advertising. 

The  Senator  also  says  that  U.S.  taxpayers 
are  subsidizing  groups  that  specialize  In 
anti-Semitic  and  antl-Cathollc  propaganda, 
and  that  conduct  political  cmaades  to  im- 
peach the  Supreme  Co\irt,  destroy  the  United 
Nations  and  attack  the  State  Department 
as  pro- Communist. 

"When  I  join  liberal  groups.  I  have  to  pay 
to  support  their  political  activities.  These 
rightist  groups  have  every  right  to  exist  and 
to  speak,  but  let  them  pay  taxes,  too."  she 
says. 

When  she  attacked  the  tax-free  status  of 
the  DAR.  Mrs.  NiusxacER  said  that  she  was 
supported  by  a  great  nuiny  DAR  members 
who  were  upset  by  the  actlvltlee  of  the 
group's  leadership.  She  quotes  a  New  York 
DAR  chapter  head  who  claims  the  organiza- 
tion has  been  "warped  frcwa  Its  original  pur- 
poses" and  that  "the  general  membership 
has  no  voice  of  any  kind  In  the  formation  of 
DAR  policies. " 

Mrs.  Nkubsxcbx  asks  how  tJie  DAR  can 
claim  to  be  a  nonpolltlcal  organization  when 
it  ha*  publicly  oppoeed  the  Domestic  Peace 
Corps,  called  the  administration  "subservient 
to  the  U.N.,"  claimed  that  the  Federal  courts 
are  usurping  the  powers  of  the  State  legis- 
latxcea,  and  called  public  boosing  and  urban 
renewal  "socialistic  measures"? 

WOMKN'S    NKXDS 

A*  a  woman  Member  of  Congress,  the  at- 
tractive blood  Senator  feel*  ah*  1*  more 
ounadou*  of  the  needs  oC  the  women  of  the 
country  than  are  her  male  colleagues.  Thus, 
■he  has  long  campaigned  for  a  better  tax 
break  for  working  mothers. 

"This  is  an  area  where  the  double  stand- 
ard really  ahows  up,"  she  say*.  "A  man 
who  has  a  bviainess  can  deduct  a  box  aeat 
at  the  World  Series  or  a  theater  party  a*  a 
business  expense,  but  a  working  mother 
cant  deduct  the  coat  at  a  housekeeper." 

The  Senator  has  Introduced  a  bill  that  ahe 
sa3rs  will  Improve  the  situation  somewhat  by 
allowing  deductions  of  up  to  $900  for  women 
with  more  than  two  children  for  nursery 
school  costs.  The  maxlmxun  1*  i»ow  $600 — 
whether  a  woman  has  1  child  or  10.  Under 
preeent  legislation,  If  a  man  and  his  wife 
earn  over  $4,800  a  year,  child  care  deduc- 
tions cannot  be  taken.  The  new  bill  would 
up  thU  figure  to  $7,000. 

WATXaXD-OOWW   8TATTT8 

Senator  Nsmoosa  served  on  Uie  Presi- 
dent's Commlaalon  on  the  Status  of  Women, 
and  her  committee  examined  thl*  problem. 

"I  wa*n't  at  all  happy  with  the  report 
that  wa*  finally  issued,"  she  says.  "It  was 
watered  down  aevaral  time*  before  the  report 
was  made  public.  8o  I  decided  to  write  my 
own  bUl." 


Mrs.  NxuBEacKB  Is  known  a*  a  champion  of 
women's  Interests  In  the  Congress.  One  of 
her  longstanding  campaigns  has  been  for 
better  oonsumer  education. 

"A  worklngman  can  stand  on  the  picket 
line  for  days  to  get  an  Increase  In  salary, 
and  after  he  gets  It,  his  wife  can  fritter  It 
away  In  one  trip  to  the  grocery  store." 

She  notes  with  dismay  that  the  women 
who  can  least  afford  expensive  "convenient 
foods"  are  the  ones  who  xise  them  most.  To 
do  her  bit  for  the  consumer,  she  writes  a 
newsletter  recommending  publications  deal- 
ing with  housewives'  shopping  problems. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov. 

14,1963] 

Statx  or  THX  Nations — Nxw  Dbivx  om 

CXOABXTTKS 

(By  WUUam  H.  Stringer) 
WASHiifOTON. — ^The  tobacco  Industry  In  the 
United  States   is  about  to  face  Its  second 
rendezvous  with  destiny. 

The  first  came  In  1964-6S  when  the  Initial 
reports  of  a  link  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  disease  were  bruited  about.  Cigarette 
sales  felL  The  industry  turned  to  the  pro- 
motion of  filter  tips  and  to  the  study  of 
motivational  research  for  Its  advertising  (the 
Marlboro  tattoo  came  along  to  suggest  a 
spurious  manliness  for  Instance).  Sales 
bounded  up  again. 

Now  comes  the  second  assault,  a  cumu- 
lative barrage,  including  the  "I  don't  smoke" 
advertising  campaign  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  the  book  "Smoke  Screen"  by  Senator 
Mauxinx  NrcrBERGiK,  Democrat,  of  Oregon, 
the  Increased  efforts  to  educate  teenagers 
In  high  schools,  and  finally,  the  report  ready 
by  the  year's  end  (presumably)  of  the  10- 
expert.  Sxirgeon  General's  Advisory  Commit- 
tee on  Smoking  and  Health. 

If  UiiB  report  unequivocally  links  cigarette 
smoking  to  lung  and  heart  disease,  as  many 
observers  believe  It  vrill,  some  portion  of 
the  estimated  67  million  Americans  who 
smoke  cigarettes  will  be  considering  wheth- 
er they  shouldn't  break  themselves  of  the 
habit. 

This  doesn't  automatically  giiarantee  that 
they  wlU  make  the  requisite  effort.  At  a  re- 
cent WasiUngton  gathering  to  launch  the 
Neuberger  book,  a  publisher's  representa- 
tive confessed  that  he  was  a  pack-a-day 
smoker,  that  he  believed  all  of  the  Senator's 
strictures  against  smoking,  but  that  he  saw 
no  way  to  rid  himself  of  the  desire. 

Tackling  the  cigarette's  incredible  hold  on 
Americans  (it  is  equally  strong  in  many 
other  parts  of  the  world)  is  no  small  task. 
Tlie  Surgeon  General's  report.  If  it  is  alerting 
and  straightforward,  still  could  be  watered 
down,  before  release,  by  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  or  by  the 
White  House.  *robacco  is  a  main  crop  for 
some  760,000  farm  families.  Three  million 
workers  are  busy  numufacturlng  and  dis- 
tributing tobacco  producU.  Six  southern 
tobacco  States  have  key  legislators  In  Con- 
gress. It  will  be  argued  that  Government 
must  not  tamper  with  a  major,  $8  billion 
industry. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  Research  Committee 
can  be  expected  to  issue  obfuscating  counter- 
blasts alleging  "instifflclent  proof"  to  any 
asserted  connection  with  disease.  Typically, 
the  president  of  the  Tobacco  Grower"*  In- 
formation Committee  said  the  other  day  he 
was  confident  the  Surgeon  General's  Com- 
mittee would  not  be  "stampeded  emotion- 
ally." 

If  a  strong  report  is  Issued,  should  the 
Government  then  do  anything?  Senator 
NxuBCROxB  Is  prepared  to  propose  legislation, 
the  moment  the  report  appears,  requiring 
that  cigarette  packages  carry  a  warning 
label  on  smoking  hazards,  and  that  the  Gov- 
ernment regulate  the  amount  of  tar  and 
nicotine  In  cigarettes.  New  standards  of  ac- 
ceptable advertising  could  be  established. 


Whether  such  measures  would  reduce  cig- 
arette consumptlcm  Is  xmcertaln.  When  the 
Royal  College  cA  Physicians  tssxied  a  power- 
ful report  In  Britain,  consumption  declined 
by  12  percent  but  soon  rebounded.  When  a 
portion  of  humanity  evesi  feels  that  it  must 
turn  to  drugs  and  depressants  for  surcease 
from  today's  tensions.  Instead  of  looking 
higher  for  support,  It  Is  obvious  that  a  majCH' 
effort — ^Individual  and  collective — ^would  be 
required  to  free  people  from  tobacco's  grip. 

But  surely  for  American  youth  the  les.^n 
can  be  driven  home — through  film  atrxpe, 
school  Information,  and  (shall  one  hope?) 
parental  example.  For  this  evidence  is  that 
those  who  begin  smoking  earliest  in  life  go 
on  to  smoke  the  most  p>acks  per  day — become 
tlie  most  confirmed  smokers — as  adults.  And 
authorities  agree  that  the  best  place  to  stop 
the  habit  Is  before  It  starts. 


EXTENSION  OP  ECONOMIC  AID  TO 
NATIONS     WHICH     NO     LONGER 

NEED  IT 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  it  is  in- 
creasingly obvious  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  no  longer  favor  aid  to  the 
prosi>erous  countries  of  the  world,  and 
more  Important  perhaps,  they  expect 
these  countries  to  bear  their  fair  share 
of  our  common  defense  costs,  an  undue 
proportion  of  which  are  now  borne  by 
the  United  States. 

An  editorial  entitled  "The  Free  Ride 
Can't  Go  On  Forever,"  by  Samuel  H.  Day, 
cogently  argues  this  point.  Mr.  Day  is 
a  real  "quadruple  threat"  journalist — an 
energetic  reporter,  a  wise  editorial 
writer,  an  editor,  and,  at  times,  even  a 
cartoonist  His  editorials  on  foreign 
policy  are  always  well  considered.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Mr.  Day's 
recent  foreign  policy  editorial  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  5  issue  of  the 
Lewiston,  Idaho,  Morning  Trlbime  in- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro, 
as  follows: 

THX  Faxi  Rroi  Can't  Go  ow  Fokxtck 

A  report  trom.  the  Republic  of  South  Africa 
about  automobile  sales  in  that  faraway  coun- 
try illxistrates  a  major  problem  now  con- 
fronting the  Western  World.  South  Africa 
Imports  all  Its  motor  vehicles,  and  during 
1962  West  Germany  replaced  the  United 
States  as  a  main  supplier  of  the  South  Afri- 
can market.  The  UJS.  share  of  the  auto- 
mbbUe  market  has  fallen  from  26  to  9  per- 
cent in  7  years.  Its  share  of  the  conunerclal 
vehicle  market  dropped  from  40  to  23  per- 
cent. West  Germany's  share  of  the  auto 
market  has  rlBen  from  14  to  33  percent  and 
Its  share  of  the  commercial  vehicle  market 
from  nil  to  14  percent. 

This  Is  a  rather  spectacular  example  of 
what  biM«  been  happening  elsewhere  since 
the  end  of  World  War  n.  Germany  and 
many  other  nation*  left  prostrate  by  the 
war  have  now  recovered  their  economic 
health  and  strength.  Not  only  that,  they 
have  In  many  cases  successfully  challenged 
their  former  benefactor,  the  United  States, 
in  the  world  markets.  As  It  Is  with  West 
German  cars  and  trucks,  so  has  It  been  with 
Japanese  plywoods.  British  turbines,  Italian 
motor  scooters,  and  many  other  products. 

The  Industrial  nation*  of  Western  Europe, 
all  of  which  were  once  the  recipients  of  mas- 
sive doses  of  American  aid.  now  have  them- 
selves become  the  dispensers  of  foreign  aid. 
The  United  State*  sUll  glvee  the  largest 
amount  of  foreign  aid,  but  several  other  na- 
tions are  outdoing  the  United  States  in  terms 
of  their  own  resources.    In  1962  the  foreign 
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aid  program  of  France  was  higher  pt  capita 
than  that  of  the  United  State*.  In  the  same 
year  the  United  States  ranked  behind  France, 
Portugal  Belgium,  and  Germany  In  the  ra- 
Uo  of  foreign  aid  to  groaa  national  product. 
Quite  ohvtoualy  these  nations  are  In  no  need 
of  assistance  from  us. 

The  economic  emergence  of  these  Indus- 
trial nations— together  with  the  decline  of 
the  United  SUtes  from  Its  former  pre- 
eminence In  International  trade — provides 
much  of  the  Impetus  for  the  current  U.S. 
reappraisal  of  Its  various  foreign  assistance 
programs.  The  economic  aid  program  is  in 
more  serious  trouble  than  usual  In  Congress 
because  liberals  have  Joined  conservatives  in 
the  attack.  The  Indvistrlal  powers  of  West- 
ern Europe  for  the  most  part  no  longer  re- 
ceive economic  assistance  from  us.  But  their 
performance  now  as  economic  competitors 
and  political  rivals  of  the  United  States  has 
been  seized  upon  as  an  argument  against 
economic  aid.  The  argument  is  a  logical 
one  where  it  applies  to  the  continued  exten- 
sion of  economic  aid  to  nations  which  have 
outgrown  the  need  of  it. 

Equally  logical   are   the  arguments   being 
raised   with    greater  Insistence  against   un- 
questioning   continuation    of    military    aid 
programs    throughout   the   world.     Military 
aid  is  essentially  no  different  from  economic 
aid.    The  nation  which  receives  ouUlde  help 
for    necessary   military   defense    may    safely 
divert  the  equivalent  tax  revenue  to  its  eco- 
nomic well-being.    This  U  what  Is  happen- 
ing now   In   Western   Europe.     Nations  like 
West  Germany  are  being  heavUy  subsidized 
by  us  through  military  aasUtance  while  they 
outdo  us  on  the  world  trade  markets.     The 
U.S.    subsidization    has    been    both    direct, 
■    through  the  stationing  of  troops  and  arma- 
ment abroad,  and  Indirect  through  the  buUd- 
Ing   and   maintenance  of  the   coloesally  ex- 
pensive  nuclear  deterrent,  which  serves  all 
the  West. 

Senator  Faamc  Cht7«ch,  Democrat,  of 
Idaho,  a  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
Utions  Committee,  states  the  matter  well  In 
an  article  In  the  current  issue  of  Harper's 
magazine: 

"Let  it  be  understood  that  we  are  there  (in 
Europe)  as  invited  guest  •  •  V  Our  pres- 
ence in  Europe  Is  no  longer  a  resciie  mis- 
sion •  •  •  but  simply  a  division  of  respon- 
sibility, as  between  rich  equals  for  the  mu- 
ttial  advantage  of  each. 

"If  we  furnish  our  nucleiu:  deterrent  f<w 
the  defense  of  Europe  •  •  •  then  Europe 
must  make  fair  exchange,  including  at  least: 
1  No  further  diffusion  of  nuclear  arms,  for 
this  will  Involve  Intolerable  risks,  both  to 
us  and  Europe  Itself  •  •  *.  2.  Equitable  fi- 
nancial and  economic  arrangements  to  assist 
us  in  solving  our  adverse  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problems  •  •  V  There  U  no  good 
reason  why  the  force  levels  of  American 
troops  quartered  in  Europe  should  not  be 
reduced,  and  the  difference  made  up  by  an 
added  commitment  of  European  troops. 

"It  Is  essential,  too.  that  European  trade 
barriers  against  American  agricultural  and 
industrial  products  be  reduced  or  removed. " 
The  fact  is  that  the  industrialized  na- 
tions of  Western  Europe,  particularly  those 
which  have  formed  economic  unions  among 
themselves,  now  have  advanced  to  full  part- 
nership with  the  United  States.  Their  eco- 
nomic independence  is  no  longer  questioned. 
Now  they  must  expect  to  share  fiilly  In  the 
burdens  of  maintaining  that  independence. 
We  cannot  afford  to  continue  giving  them  a 
free  ride  militarily,  and  they  should  not  ex- 
pect it. 


PROJECT  HOPE 
Mr.   KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,   in  a 
world  torn  by  conflicting  political  ideol- 
ogies on  almost  every  side  and  threat- 
ened by  military  might  in  every  corner, 


no  matter  how  obscure,  it  Is  an  all-too- 
rare  occasion  these  days  when  one  can 
stop  for  a  moment  and  gaze  upon  the 
tranquil  scene  of  man  striving  to  help  his 
fellow  man. 

Many  throughout  the  world  have  be- 
cwne  inured  to  the  potenUal  cataclysmic 
consequences  that  a  few  misspoken 
words,  a  few  misinterpreted  actions, 
could  bring  upon  all  mankind.  Many 
more  must  reach  deep  within  themselves 
to  And  that  a  spirit  of  brotherhood  still 
exists  in  the  souls  of  men. 

But  there  are  few— if  any— of  us  here 
today  who  are  not  moved  by  the  valiant 
efforts  of  a  few  Americans  in  their  battle 
against  disease,  malnutrition,  and  suf- 
fering in  many  lands  which  do  not  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  good  health  that  most  of 
us  take  for  granted. 

I  refer  to  Project  Hope,  the  People-to- 
People  Health  Foundation  and  the  teach- 
ing-training hospital  ship  88  Hope 
which,  at  2  pjn.  today,  weighed  anchor 
in  New  York  City  and  set  forth  on  yet 
another  medical  mission,  this  time  to 
Ecuador.  ,^    „^    . 

I  pay  particular  tribute  to  the  89  phy- 
sicians, dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists, 
physical  therapists.  X-ray  technicians, 
medical  secretaries .  dietitians,  medical 
technicians,  and  dental  hygienists  who 
saU  aboard  her,  many  of  whom  will  not 
return  to  their  homeland  for  many 
months.  , 

To  this  dedicated  group  of  Americans, 
all  of  us  can  but  offer  our  thanks  and. 
perhaps,  the  wish  that  we.  too,  might 
one  day  find  the  inner  happiness  that 
comes  only  to  those  who  participate  in 
such  a  true  p^ple-to-people  effort. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress have  risen  to  praise  Project  Hope 
and  its  founder.  Dr.  William  B.  Walsh. 
At  the  risk  of  repetition,  however,  let 
me  remind  my  colleagues  of  the  nearly 
miraculous  work  of  these  dedicated  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  in  Indo- 
nesia. 8outh  Vietnam,  and  Peru. 

In  Indonesia,  the  story  is  told  of  the 
blind  farmer  and  his  blind  daughter-- 
who  had  never  seen  each  other  in  their 
lives— who  traveled  for  2  days  by  oxcart 
to  the  coast  to  visit  the  white  hospital 
ship.       Along     the     way,     they     were 
warned — even  tavmted — that  the  Hope 
was  a  rumor,  that  they  would  find  noth- 
ing when  they  reached  their  desUnation. 
Yet  they  found  Hope,  their  eyesight  was 
restored,  the  father  and  the  daughter 
saw  one  another  for  the  first  time  and 
as  they  returned  home,  the  people  along 
the  way  were  dumfounded.    But  long 
queues  of  sick  and  unhealthy  people  had 
long  since  begun  to  visit  the  Hov«  and 
its  outpatient  clinics.     When  the  Hope 
left  for  South  Vietnam,  the  Times  of 
Indonesia  said 


Vietcong  left  their  wounded  behind  for 
they  knew  that  they  would  receive  the 
best  of  care  from  the  "Hopies."  as  the 
Hope  personnel  were  called. 

When  the  Hope  arrived  off  Trujillo  in 
northwestern  Peru  last  May.  scarcely  20 
residents  of  this  pro-Castro  area  were  on 
hand  to  greet  the  vessel.  Ten  months 
later.  45.000  people,  the  Castro-type 
beards  long  since  removed,  crowded  onto 
the  quay  and  dock  to  wave  goodby. 
They  had  decorated  the  ship  from  stem 
to  stern  with  garlands  of  flowers,  many 
held  infants  in  their  arms  who  had  been 
cured  of  heretofore  incurable  diseases  by 
the  "Hoples"  and  thousands  wept  openly 
and  unashamedly  as  the  ship  left. 

As  the  Peruvian  pUot  prepared  to  leave 
the  ship  he  said 


The  East  forgeU  many  things  but  never, 
never  loses  its  reverence  for  a  teacher.  Those 
on  the  Hope  will  Unger  long  in  our  memory. 


The  story  was  much  the  same  in  South 
Vietnam.  Outpatient  clinics  were  estab- 
lished, and  working  with  their  counter- 
parts Hope's  doctors  and  nurses  taught 
and  trained  the  South  VJptnamese  med- 
ical persormel  in  AmerWan  procedures 
and  techniques  while  caring  for  the  in- 
firm Hope's  medical  people  journeyed 
to  the  delta  region,  and  frequently  the 
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Tell  your  country  to  send  people  to  Latin 
America,  for  this  geU  to  the  people  •  • 
look  at  the  thousands  of  peoples  on  the  shore 
•  •  •  there  Is  living  proof.  They  have  been 
deeply  touched  by  the  Hope,  their  lives 
changed. 

No—  e 

He  said —  ^ 

tell  them  to  send  more  Hope  ships. 

To  the  more  than  500  members  of  the 
medical  profession  who  have  served 
aboard  the  former  US.  Navy  hospital 
ship  in  Indonesia.  South  Vietnam,  and 
Peru  and  to  the  89  leaving  today,  to  be 
joined  by  21  more  physicians  when  the 
Hope  arrives  In  Guayaquil  on  December 
2  I  offer  for  myself— and  my  colleagues 
as  weU— an  expression  of  deep  humility 
and  graUtude  that  is  indeed  difficult  to 

put  into  words.  .    .  .^        ^ 

Mr  President.  I  am  proud  of  the  num- 
of  Californians  participating  in  this  voy- 
age I  ask  consent  that  a  list  of  the 
names,  titles,  and  addresses  of  members 
of  the  medical  staff  on  this  voyage  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 

follows :  ,^ 

VoTAGz  m 

Donna   Adamcln.  nurse.  Cleveland.  Ohio 
Dorothy    Aeachliman.    nurse.    Sacramento^ 

*Drexler  Agner,  medical  technician.  Wood- 
land. Calif.  ^  ^    %T  ▼ 

Ruth  Anderson,  nurse,  Kenmore.  w.x. 

Eugene  Bannlgan.  supply  clerk.  Green- 
lawn    N.Y. 

Lowell  Barker,  nurse  anesthetut.  Frews- 
burg.  N.Y.  „ 

Michael  Beahm,  pharmactat.  Lxiray.  va. 

Elizabeth  Berry,  nurse.  New  BrlUln.  Conn. 

Elaine  Besterman,  medical  secretary,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio.  „      w     M  XT 

Jennie  Blanchl,  nurse.  New  York.  N.T. 
Barbara    Blrdsall.    nurse.    San    Francisco, 

Calif.  „ 

Ann  Campion,  nurse.  Waterbury.  Conn. 
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mouth, Mass. 

Lottie  Lamphere,  nurse,  Lansing,  Mich. 

Catherine  Langer,  medical  secretary,  Al- 
buquerque, N.  Mex. 
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York,  N.Y. 

Mary  Layman,  nurse.  Ban  Jose.  Calif. 
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Elaine  Mack,  nurse,  Cleveland.  Ohio. 
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Minn. 
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Calif. 

Barbara  Schwenk.  medical  technician.  St. 
Paul.  Minn. 

Peggy  Sherwood,  pharmacist,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

Janice  Smith,  medical  technician,  Fresno. 

cam. 

Ana  Soto.  Ph.  D..  medical  technician. 
Miami.  Fla. 

Alfred  J.  Sparks,  hospital  administrator. 
New  York,  NY. 

Roger  Steadman.  medical  technician,  Buf- 
falo. N.Y. 

Carolyn  Strong,  X-ray  technician.  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Prlscilla  Strong,  nurse  anesthetist.  West 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Irene  Tegenkamp.  medical  technician, 
Dayton,  Ohio. 

Grace  Tucker,  nurae.  Oalton.  Mass. 

Ethel  Vande  Bunte,  nurse,  Hudsonville. 
Mich. 

Helen  Ward,  nurse  anethetist.  Winston- 
Salem,  N.C. 

Dorothy  Webster,  nurse,  Boston,  Mass. 

Julie  Wehrle,  dental  hyglenlst,  HoUidays- 
burg.  Pa. 


Katlileen  WUliams,  nurse,  Seattle,  Wash. 
Doris  Winter,  dental  hygienlst,  PltUburgh. 
Pa. 


BLUEPRINT  FOR  A  STRONGER 
CX>NORE8S 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  colleague,  the  senior 
Senator  from  New  Jersey,  Clutord 
Cask,  has  again  demonstrated  his  con- 
cern about  the  need  for  Improving  the 
operations  of  the  legislative  body  in 
which  we  have  the  honor  to  serve.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  place  In  the 
Record  his  article  from  the  November 
23,  M63.  Issue  of  the  Saturday  Review, 
entity!  "Blueprint  for  a  Stronger  Con- 
gress^ 

In  this  article.  Senator  Cask  suggests 
a  number  of  specific  ways  In  which  we 
can  Improve  congressional  procedures. 
In  my  Judgment,  they  are  worth  readiiag 
and  pondering. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sutlcle 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bluxpsint  roB  a  Stbongek  Conokxss 

(By  Clutoro  P.  Cask,  UJ3.  Senator  from 

New  Jersey) 

What  can  be  done  about  revitalizing  Con- 
gress? 

There  has  been  no  comprehensive  attempt 
to  bring  congressional  procedures  and  prac- 
tices up  to  date  since  the  enactment  of  the 
LaFoUette-Monroney  Congressional  Reorga- 
nisation Act  in  IMS.  Since  then,  our  Nation 
has  gained  2  new  States,  has  increased  its 
population  by  60  million,  and  has  moved  into 
an  entirely  new  range  of  international  and 
national  problems. 

In  looking  over  the  activities  of  Congress 
from  a  perspective  of  18  years  of  service,  I 
recognize  that  there  is  no  simple,  one-shot 
solution.  Our  problems  are  many,  and  each 
of  them  may  require  a  separate  approach. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  Joined  with  Senator 
JosxpR  S.  Cuuuc,  of  Petmsylvanla.  in  a  reso- 
lution to  establish  a  Joint  Committee  on  Or- 
ganization of  Congress  to  study  procedures 
and  practices  with  a  view  toward  improving 
the  efficiency  of  our  branch  of  Government. 
Originally,  I  had  urged  that  experts  from 
the  public,  as  weU  as  Members  of  Congress, 
be  Included  In  a  Hoover  Commission  type  of 
study  group,  but  the  Senate  Rules  Commit- 
tee In  approving  the  resolution  has  decided 
to  limit  the  group  to  Members  of  Congress. 
Unfortxinately,  the  committee  also  excluded 
the  House  and  Senate  rules  from  Its  purview. 
Sail,  I  believe  we  can  do  a  good  and  neces- 
sary job  under  this  resolution. 

The  Rules  Committee  accepted  several  of 
thl^  problem  areas  which  I  included  in  my 
legislation  and  used  them  to  illustrate  the 
nature  and  scope  of  the  proposed  inquiry. 

The  first  problem  area  is  the  scheduling  of 
measures  for  consideration  and  action.  Leg- 
islation is  now  very  slow  in  coming  to  a  vote 
during  the  early  months  of  a  session  of  Con- 
gress, with  an  inevitable  end-of -session  pile- 
up. 

Congressional  Quarterly,  which  keeps  a 
lx>xscore  on  major  legislation,  reported  at 
the  end  of  September  that  thus  far  only  six 
major  bills  had  been  enacted  into  law  by 
the  88th  Congress.  Slgnlflcantly,  all  six  of 
Uiese  were  enacted  by  almost  unanimous 
votes,  indicating  that  they  were  relatively 
noQcontroversial.  Four  were  routine,  one 
was  an  emergency,  and  only  one  enacted  any 
new  program.  The  six  were  the  corporate 
and  excise  tax  extension,  increasing  the  debt 
limit,  aid  for  medical  schools,  the  rail  dis- 
pute bill,  feed  grains,  and  extension  of  the 
draft. 


Perhaps  of  equal  signiflcanoe  is  the  tabu- 
lation by  Congressional  Quarterly  of  action 
on  ptopoa&\»  made  by  President  Kermedy. 
FuUy  one-third  have  received  no  action  in 
the  House  or  the  Senate — not  even  a  hearing. 
This  is  not  to  suggest  that  the  prc^xtsals  of 
a  President  should  automatically  be  made 
law,  but  I  am  concerned  that  many  of  these 
proposals  have  been  burled  in  committee  and 
there  has  been  no  opp<n^unity  for  ^  vote  on 
their  merits.  This  points  up  the  tremendous 
powers  of  a  committee  or  suboonunittee 
chairman. 

A  recent  example  concerns  the  wUdemess 
bill,  a  major  piece  of  legislation  that  has 
been  passed  by  the  Senate  twice.  It  is  now 
in  a  House  committee  with  no  action,  not 
even  a  heexing,  pending.  It  makes  no  sense 
that  one  man,  chairman  of  a  committee  or 
subcommittee  because  of  longevity,  can  block 
consideration  of  an  Important  bill. 

Delay  has  not  only  beset  purely  legislative 
measures,  but  has  also  tied  up  tlie  aimual 
appropriation  bills  that  provide  necessary 
funds  for  carrying  out  governmental  pro- 
grams. Oxir  Government  runs  on  a  fiscal 
year  that  eiKls  June  SO.  As  of  that  date,  we 
had  passed  only  one  appropriation  bill.  In 
fact,  as  of  the  first  week  of  October,  w 
lUMl  approved  only  3  of  the  10  major  appro- 
priations measures.  ThXB  means,  of  couiae, 
that  the  Government  is  functioning  largely 
on  continuing  resolutions  that  permit  tem- 
porary financing,  but  not  breaking  any  new 
ground,  not  permitting  any  ahift  or  altera- 
tion in  major  congressional  programs. 

An  example  of  the  need  for  such  shifts 
involves  the  public  schools  of  the  District  at 
Columbia.  The  Congress  has  been  told  that 
the  city  schools  desperately  need  388  new 
tecMshers  to  keep  the  size  of  classes  at  some- 
thing api»t)aching  a  reasonable  level,  but  the 
plea  has  been^butted  about  and  at  the  mo- 
ment the  Senate  is  nowhere  near  passing  the 
bUl.  As  a  result,  this  new  school  year  Is 
moving  along  witti  last  year's  quota  at  teach- 
ers, and  thousaxMls  of  yoiuigsters  will  be  ir- 
revocably harmed.  This  example  Ls  typical  of 
what  happens  througliout  the  Government. 
As  one  newspaper  pointed  out  recently:  "If 
an  Indecisive  and  vacillating  board  of  direc- 
tors ran  the  flnanrial  affairs  of  a  large  cor- 
poration the  way  Congress  handles  those  of 
the  Federal  Government,  the  disgusted 
stockholders  would  rise  In  wrath  and  throw 
them  out  of  olBce." 

I  cite  these  facts  to  demonstrate  the  great 
need  for  expediting  our  pn-eeent  lagging  pro- 
cedures. Here  are  some  of  the  sxiggested 
remedies  which  I  believe  are  worthy  of  con- 
sideration: Setting  a  deadline  for  committee 
action  on  bUls  reconunended  by  the  execu- 
tive branch,  if  not  on  all  bills,  and  on  nomi- 
nations and  treaties  submitted  by  the 
executive  branch;  scheduling  congressional 
committee  meetings  on  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, and  Fridays,  and  sessions  of  the  full 
House  and  Senate  on  Tuesdays  and  Thxirs- 
days.  and.  as  necessary,  on  Saturdays;  ex- 
tending appropriations  bills  to  cover  2 -year 
periods  so  that  Congress  may  concentrate  on 
legislation  in  one  session  and  on  appropria- 
tions in  the  next  session,  with  due  provision 
fc»-  consideration  of  emergency   l^lslatlon. 

A  second  problem  is  the  structure,  staffing, 
and  operation  of  congressional  committeea. 
The  role  of  absolute  seniority  in  appointment 
to  oonunittees  and  especially  in  selection  of 
chairmen  should  be  reexamined.  Clarifica- 
tion and  modification  of  committees'  juris- 
dictions is  overdue.  Rules  of  procedure,  par- 
ticularly for  convening  investigations  and 
handling  witnesses,  should  be  enacted  to 
cover  all  committees.  Ttie  role  of  the  House 
Rules  Committee  should  be  reexamined. 

A  third  problem  Involves  the  role  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  in  the  i4>polntment  of  poet- 
masters  and  the  making  of  appointments  to 
military  service  academies  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agenAes.  Congress  could  eliminate 
politics  by  placing  poet  ofDce  appointments 
exclusively  under  civil  service  and  handling 
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the  nomlnationa  to  the  various  »cademle8 
by  civil  eervlce  examinations. 

A  fourth  problem  la  legislative  over— elng 
of  the  administration  of  laws.  We  need  a 
more  systematic  and  effective  method  of  see- 
ing to  It  that  the  intent  of  Federal  law  U 
carried  out.  But  this  problem  also  Involves 
not  only  intent  but  also  the  manner  In  which 
legislation  U  put  Into  effect.  One  example 
related  to  this  question  is  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Act.  which  has  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  complaints  that  It  has  been  used 
for  partisan  advantage. 

One  of  the  sharpest  at  these  complaints 
came  from  Bepreeentatlve  Cuuixncx  K.  Kn.- 
■TTmK,  Republican,  of  New  York,  who  told  a 
Hoxise    Banking    and    Currency    Committee 
hearing  that  the  ARA  had  dispatched  a  tele- 
gram  to  his  Democratic   opponent  the   day 
before  his  reelection  last  year  to  announce  an 
industrial  loan   to  repair  and   modernlM  a 
pulp  and  paper  mUl.     The  effect  of  the  an- 
nouncement,    in     Congressman     Kilbubn's 
words,  "was  electrifying."     A  newspaper  In 
the  area  described  the  reaction  In  the  Job- 
hungry  town  of  Norfolk  In  thU  way:   "The 
announcement  touched  off  a  celebration  In 
Norfolk    unparaUeled    since    the    ending    of 
World  War  II.     Early  in  the  evening  the  fire 
station  there  began  sounding  its  horn,  sirens 
acreamed.   church  belU  rang,   and  a  sound 
truck  moved  through  the  settiement  loudly 
exclaiming  the  glad  news.    Some  report  that 
there  was  dancing  In  the  streets,  and  taverns 
overflowed  for  'a  drink  to  celebrate.' "     The 
^      election  was  next  day. 

>^.  A  fifth  area  that  requires  attention  Is 
^Hje  strengthening  of  the  congressional  pow- 
er of  the  purse.  We  need  to  do  a  better  Job 
of  coordinating  congressional  performance 
In  raising  and  appropriating  public  funds. 
At  present.  Members  of  Congress  are  faced 
with  Individxial  appropriations  bills  dealing 
with  the  major  departments  of  Government, 
but  there  Is  little  opportunity  to  approach 
these  measures  with  information  on  the  ef- 
fect each  has  on  the  overaU  Federal  budget 
or  with  a  thorough  picture  of  overall  Federal 
revenues.  In  short,  we  are  asked  to  do  the 
family  shopping  week  after  week  without  ade- 
quate Information  on  what  the  annual  In- 
come will  be  or  what  the  total  family  ex- 
penses may  amount  tOs 

A  sixth  problem  is  the  operation  and  ef- 
fectivenes  of  existing  laws  related  to  lobby- 
ing. Recent  hearings  by  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  on  the  representatives 
of  foreign  governments  suggest  strongly  that 
some  Improvements  are  essential  In  both  the 
provisions  and  administration  of  our  lobby 
safeguards.  The  development  of  this  rela- 
tively new  activity  adds  another  dimension 
to  the  practice  of  lobbying  on  Capitol  Hill. 

The  Rules  Committee  also  added  two  prob- 
lems areas  to  the  resolution.  One  la  the 
problem  of  how  to  settie  time-consuming 
stalemates  between  the  House  and  the 
Senate — what  kind  of  formal  machinery  can 
be  established  to  solve  procedural  disputes 
>  and  to  provide  a  more  cohesive  legislative 

process? 

Last  year.  In  the  87th  Congress,  several  ap- 
propriations measures  were  tied  up  for 
months  In  a  dispute  over  where  meetings  of 
House  and  Senate  conferees  were  to  be  held 
In  order  to  adjust  differences  In  the  bills. 
Another  problem,  which  has  been  emphasized 
by  Senator  Cla«k.  concerns  the  appointment 
of  conferees  on  controversial  legislation  with- 
out regard  to  their  personal  position  on  leg- 
islation. Under  present  procedure,  a  con- 
feree appointed  to  represent  the  Senate's 
position  may  have  taken  an  active  role  op- 
posing that  very  position  on  the  Senate  floor. 
Even  If  we  assume  the  best  of  Intentions  on 
the  part  of  such  conferees,  it  Is  difficult  to 
accept  the  view  that  they  will  be  the  most 
effective  spokesmen  for  the  Senate's  posi- 
tion m  conference  with  the  Bouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

The  committee's  other  addition  to  the  res- 
olution is  a  suggestion  that  the  Joint  com- 


mittee study  the  extension  of  the  senrlces 
rendered  by  the  Legislative  Reference  Stnr- 
Ice  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  including  the 
fumUhlng  of  additional  scientific  and  tech- 
nological advice  and  assistance  to  the  Mem- 
bers and  committees  of  the  Congress.  This 
added  Item  on  the  agenda  Is  a  recognition 
of  the  tremendous  growth  in  legislation 
deall^ig  with  complicated  scientific  and  tech- 
nological activities. 

I  hope.  too.  that  Congress  will  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  vote  soon  on  two  addi- 
tional reaolutlons  reported  favorably  by  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee.  The  first  of  these 
would  require  that  all  debate,  for  at  least 
3  hours  each  day  during  a  Senate  ses- 
sion, be  germane  to  the  subject  under  dU- 
cusslon.  At  present,  the  House  has  a  rule 
of  germaneness,  but  the  Senate  does  not. 
A  second  resolution  would  permit  standing 
committees  to  continue  In  session  until  com- 
pletion of  the  Senate's  morning  hour,  when 
It  conducts  routine  business.  At  the  present 
time,  an  objection  by  one  Member  of  the 
Senate  forces  a  committee  to  adjourn  when- 
ever the  Senate  is  In  session.  This  has  been 
used  by  some  Senators  to  stall  committee 
action  on  legislation. 

A  third  resolution,  which  would  permit 
former  Presidents  to  address  the  Senate  upon 
appropriate  notice  to  the  Presiding  Officer, 
has  been  approved  by  the  Senate  and  Is  now 
a  part  of  Its  standing  rules. 

While  the  most  experienced  Members  of 
Congress  would  see  a  great  deal  of  wisdom 
In  the  congressional  reform  resolution.  Its 
passage  Is  not  certain.  Some  Members  of 
Congress  have  a  vested  Interest  In  antiquated 
congressional  procedures.  For  them,  power 
and  prerogatives  are  assured  under  today's 
system.  ThU  polnU  up  the  reason  for  delay 
in  acting  on  such  legUlatlon  from  within 
the  Congress. 

But  there  Is  a  further  handicap.  There 
are  no  powerful  national  organizations  ac- 
tively pushing  Congress  to  act  on  congres- 
sional reform.  For  these  reasons,  continued 
and  expanded  public  Interest  Is  vlUl  to  final 
enactment  of  our  proposal  for  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Organization  of  Congress. 

Congress  Isn't  losing  power  and  prestige 
because  of  what  It  does,  but  rather  because 
of  what  It  doesnt  do.  There  are  some  who 
believe  that  an  Inactive  Congress  Is  the  best 
Congress,  that  a  Congress  that  bottles  up 
legislation  and  therefore  doesn't  have  to  vote 
Is  the  kind  of  Congress  that  protects  their 
Interests.  I  believe,  however,  that  we  must 
have  a  Congress  that  Is  not  afraid  of  the 
Issues  facing  our  Nation  and  is  willing  to  be 
counted  on  these  Issues. 

The  longer  we  let  Congress  half  strangle 
Itself  in  its  outmoded  procedures,  the  less 
significant  will  Its  role  become  In  American 
Government  and  American  life,  and  fewer 
and  fewer  first-rate  men  and  w6men  will  be 
willing  to  devote  themselves  to  congressional 
service.  Thus,  congressional  Ineffectiveness 
will  feed  upon  Itself. 

But  in  politics,  as  in  nature,  a  vacuum 
is  abhorrent.  The  power  and  the  scope  of 
the  Presidency  wiU  Inevitably  expand  as 
that  of  the  Congress  declines.  At  some  point, 
the  breakdown  of  Congress  could  put  demo- 
cratic government  In  danger — even  In  the 
United  States  of  Amerl6a. 


The  actions  of  the  Senate  during  3 
week's  debate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  In- 
dicate a  serious  dissatisfaction  with 
many  aspects  of  this  program  as  pres- 
ently conceived  and  clearly  cadi  for  a 
reformulation  of  this  program  which  Is 
so  vital  to  our  national  security.  The 
proposal  advanced  by  Senator  Javtts. 
which  springs  from  a  suggestion  made 
by  William  S.  Paley.  chairman  of  the 
board  of  CBS.  is  a  very  sound  one  and 
the  advisory  committee  should  In  my 
judgment,  play  an  imporUnt  role  in  the 
shaping  of  a  new  and  more  effective  for- 
eign aid  progrsmi. 

The  aid  program  should  be  made  tne 
primary    vehicle    to    demonstrate    the 
great    force    of    private    enterprise    for 
creating   condiUons  for  human  oppor- 
tunity and  dignity  and  the  evoluUon  of 
sUble  and  democraUc  Institutions  in  the 
developing  world.    The  time  has  arrived 
to  recognize  that  the  potenUal  for  the 
most  dramaUc  contribution  to  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  the  free  worid  lies 
in  creating  opportunities  for  the  citizens 
in  the  developing  nations  to  apply  their 
own  skill  and  resources  In  partnership 
with  the  private  enterprise  of  the  United 
SUtes  and  other  aid  donor  countries  and 
without   unjustifiable   Interference   and 
restraint  by  governments. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks  the  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 


PRIVATE  ENTERPRISE  AND 
FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
vite the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  an 
editorial  in  this  morning's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  concerning  Senator 
Javits'  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill  calling  for  the  establishment  of  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise in  Foreign  Aid.  The  Senate 
adopted  this  amendment  by  an  over- 
whelming vote. 


An  OppoaroNrrT  roa  Business 
The  administration  and  the  Congress,  be- 
tween them,  have  made  and  are  making  a 
pretty  good  hash  of  our  foreign  aid  program. 
One  laid  the  paralyzing  hand  of  bureaucratic 
redtape  upon  It.  The  other  put  the  ax  to  it. 
The  result  is  something  which  foreign  recip- 
lenU  themselves  are  now  Inclined  to  reject. 

In  thU  unhappy  and  unsavory  state  of 
affairs.  Senator  JAvrrs  advanced  a  proposal 
originally  made  by  William  S.  Paley.  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  the  ColumbU  Broadcast- 
ing System.  In  an  address  to  the  4»th  Na- 
tional Foreign  Trade  Convention  In  New 
York.  It  Is  to  discover  "a  formula,  or  mecha- 
nism, or  set  of  ground  rules,  which  wUl  har- 
ness the  colossal  power.  Imagination  and  ex- 
perience of  American  business  and  finance  to 
the  foreign  development  task." 

The  Senate  has  adopted  a  proposal  by  Sen- 
ator Javtts.  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the 
foreign  aid  bUl,  to  establish  an  "Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In  Foreign 
Aid."  It  Is  to  undertake  the  search  for  the 
formula  mentioned  by  Mr.  Paley. 

Proposals  for  business-government  coop- 
eration have  been  put  forward  In  the  past. 
But.  as  Mr.  Paley  points  out.  "•  •  •  few  of 
the  Ideas  have  been  translated  Into  action." 
The  way  Is  now  being  opened  for  such  action, 
and  It  would  be  a  tragedy  of  the  greatest 
proportions  If  what  we  might  call  the  Paley- 
Javlts  plan  does  not  win  energetic  support. 

The  opportunity  Is  an  exciting  one.  For  if 
private  enterprise  could  do  In  a  few  foreign 
nations  a  mere  fraction  of  what  It  has  done 
in  the  United  States,  new  chapters  in  eco- 
nomic history  would  be  written. 


POOD   FOR   PEACE 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  my 
attention  has  been  directed  to  the  harvest 
festival  Issue  of  Agricultural  Notes,  pre- 
pared by  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
for  national  town  and  church  leaders. 
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The  publication  comments  that  now, 
more  than  ever  before,  It  is  a  time  to  be 
thankful  for  what  we  are  able  to  give  and 
suggests  that  we  stop  to  think  of  our 
good  fortune  In  being  able  to  share  our 
bountiful  harvests  with  peoples  around 
the  world. 

The  brief  r6sum^  of  the  food-for- 
p>eace  program  Is  a  splendid  account  of 
the  history  and  accomplishments  of  that 
program,  which  this  Congress  has  made 
p>osslble  so  our  abundance  can  be  shared, 
and  In  which  the  Members  of  Congress 
can  take  great  pride. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  the  harvest  festival  Issue 
of  Agricultural  Notes  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  prlhted  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

This  TBANX8orvixo-><3ivK  Thanks  roa 

OlVtNO 

^  In   Jiut  a  few  weeks,  families  all   across 

rural  America  will  pause  to  celebrate  Thanks- 
giving. It's  a  time  for  counting  the  bless- 
ings of  a  bountiful  harvest.  Traditionally, 
It's  a  time  for  giving  thanks  for  what  we 
receive. 

*  Now.   more  than  ever  before.  It's  a  time 

to  be  thankful  for  what  we  are  able  to  give — 
possibly  even  more  than  for  what  we  receive. 
For  the  moment,  pause  to  ponder  the  mean- 
ing of  the  giving  In  Thanksgiving,  while  re- 
membering that  our  thanks  Is  for  the  most 
bountiful  harvests  any  nation  has  enjoyed 
In  the  history  of  the  world. 

rooo  roi  pkacx  :  a  gukat  lxsson  in  giving 

Nearly  a  decade  ago  the  people  of  America 
set  forth  on  a  great  crusade  against  world 
hunger — a  crusade  of  giving — a  sharing  of 
the  abundant  harvest  of  American  agricul- 
ture. Since  then,  needy  people  around  the 
world  have  received  more  than  $12  billion 
worth  of  food  and  fiber  from  the  United 
States,  either  as  an  outright  gift  or  on 
special  concessional  sale  terms. 

This  vast  program  Is  carried  out  under 
authority  of  Public  Law  480.  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954.  It  provides  authority  for  concessional 
sales — and  gifts — of  surplus  U.S.  agricultural 
commodities  to  friendly  foreign  nations. 
This  great  humanitarian  effort  to  eliminate 
hunger  from  the  face  of  the  earth  has  be- 
come known  around  the  world  as  food  for 
peace. 

What  Is  food  for  peace?  Food  for  i>eace  is 
many  things  to  many  people.  To  a  starving 
child  In  Pakistan  It  Is  life.  To  a  schoolboy 
In  Bolivia  It  Is  lunch.  To  a  small  girl  In 
Hong  Kong  It  Is  a  bowl  of  rice.  To  93  mil- 
lion people  In  mcM-e  than  100  countries  around 
the  world  It  Is  part  of  their  dally  food. 

Church  members  of  all  faiths  support  the 
f ood-for-peace  program  through  such  organi- 
zations as  Church  World  Service.  Catholic 
Relief  Services,  Lutheran  World  Relief,  and 
the  American  Joint  Jewish  Distribution 
Committee. 

Food  for  peace  helps  feed  children 

Food  for  peace  Is  a  great  blessing  to  more 
than  40  million  children  In  91  countries  who 
eat  food  from  American  farms  every  day  In 
school  lunches.  Take  the  true  story  of  Jose, 
a  thin,  undersized  boy  who  did  not  start 
school  In  a  suburb  of  Rio  de  Janeiro  imtll 
he  was  12  years  old.  Jose's  first  year  in 
school  was  a  trying  one.  He  was  often  sick. 
He  also  had  to  work  hard  at  home,  helping 
to  take  care  of  his  13  brothers  and  sisters. 
No  lunch  was  served  at  school  that  first  year. 
Jose  failed  to  pass  first  grade. 

A  school  lunch  program,  using  wheat  from 
the  Great  Plains  of  the  United  States  and 
powdered  milk  from  American  dairy  farms. 
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was  started  midway  through  the  school  term 
in  Jose's  second  year  in  school.  Jose,  who 
until  that  time  was  chronically  absent  again 
and  who  was  in  danger  of  having  to  spend  a 
third  year  in  the  first  grade,  started  coming 
to  school  regularly.  By  the  end  of  the 
school  term  in  December,  J\ist  3  months  after 
the  school  lunch  program  started.  Jose  had 
gained  9  pounds  and  had  grown  2^  inches. 
He  passed  Into  second  grade.  For  Jose,  and 
millions  more  like  him,  we  can  be  thankful 
for  our  abundance  of  food — and  for  the  op- 
portunity of  giving  to  those  In  need. 

In  some  areas  of  the  world  the  food-for- 
peace  school  lunch  Is  the  only  sqviare  meal 
the  child  gets  all  day.  It  not  only  Increases 
the  child's  learning  capacity,  but  also  en- 
courages many  children  to  go  to  acir  x>\  In 
the  first  place.  Food  for  peace  helps  the 
child  while  he  Is  young — whUe  he  can  be 
helped  the  most.  It  also  helps  children  to 
stay  In  school,  as  was  the  case  with  Jose. 

In  Bolivia  and  Peru,  for  example.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  rural  school  attendance  has 
nearly  doubled  since  the  school  Ixinch  pro- 
gram began.  In  J\me  of  last  year,  the 
United  States  was  helping  to  feed  11  per- 
cent of  the  school-age  children  in  Latin 
Amerlca^vone  out  of  nine.  Today,  we  are 
reaching  Vbout  one  out  of  four  of  those 
children,  ^ithin  a  year  we  expect  to  feed 
one  out  of  Qvery  three  school-age  children  in 
Latin  America.  Worldwide,  children  feed- 
ing programs  have  beeia  Increased  13  percent 
In  the  last  6  months.       I 

American  food  is  building  schools     ' 

Food  from  America  is  doing  more  than 
feeding  schoolchildren;  It  Is  also  help- 
ing to  build  the  schools  which  they  attend. 
For  example,  on  the  shore  of  Lake  Tltlcaco, 
more  than  12.000  feet  high  in  the  mountains 
of  Bolivia,  30  small  children  attend  a  new 
school.  It  was  built  by  their  fathers  and  a 
handful  of  Bolivian  soldiers — and  by  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

This  new  school  is  a  modest  adobe  brick 
structure.  Building  materials  for  the  llttie 
school  came  from  the  land  on  which  it 
stands.  Chocolate-hued  mud  was  scooped 
up.  mixed  with  straw  from  nearby  farms  and 
molded  into  bricks.  Rocks  from  the  moun- 
tain were  hewn  by  hand  and  used  for  the 
fioor.  The  10  Bolivian  soldiers  and  30  fath- 
ers who  built  the  school  were  paid  In  beans, 
flour,  dried  milk  and  oornmeal — all  pro- 
duced on  American  farms  and  donated 
by  the  people  of  the  United  States.  The 
school  at  Lake  Tltlcaco  is  Just  one  of  100 
new  schools  in  Bolivia  alone  made  possible 
by  generoiis  giving  by  American  people. 

Food  for  peace  gives  hope  to  disaster  victims 

When  disaster  strikes,  American  food  is 
rushed  to  the  scene  through  voluntary  agen- 
cies such  as  Church  World  Service.  Red  Cross. 
CARE.  Catholic  Relief  Services.  Lutheran 
World  Relief,  and  United  Nations  agencies 
such  as  UNICKF  and  UNRWA.  Those  orga- 
nizations have  distributed  more  than  |2  bil- 
lion worth  of  American  foods  to  victims  of 
hurricanes,  floods,  earthquakes,  droughts, 
and  other  disasters. 

Victims  of  a  severe  earthquake  In  Iran, 
for  example,  were  eating  American  food 
within  24  hours  after  the  disaster  struck, 
leaving  10.000  injured  and  40,000  homeless. 
Eighteen  da3r8  later,  nearly  1.600  tons  of  food 
had  been  given  to  15.000  families  in  more 
than  200  villages. 

When  crops  were  wiped  out  by  2  years  of 
drought,  flood,  and  army  worms  in  Kenya. 
Africa,  the  American  people  once  again  de- 
monstrated their  spirit  of  ccxnpasslon 
through  giving.  Voluntary  agencies — using 
food  donated  by  the  American  people — sup- 
plied local  tribes  with  34.000  tons  of  com, 
2,600  tons  of  dry  milk  and  1300  tons  of 
edible  oil — about  t8  million  worth  of  food. 
Some  of  this  food  was  used  to  pay  wages 
of  local  workers  who  rebuilt  bridges,  roads, 
and  other  flood -destroyed  public   property. 


This  year.  238  food  distribution  programs 
of  this  type  are  being  carried  out  through 
the  facilities  of  19  relief  agencies.  These  are 
volxintary  groups  of  Americans — both  reli- 
gious and  nonsectarlan — whose  members  and 
supporters  contribute  money,  time,  and  labor 
to  help  less  fortunate  people  in  other  lands. 
These  voluntary  agencies  will  distribute  more 
than  $300  mUllon  worth  of  American  food 
to  nations  abroad  this  year. 

Food  for  peace  is  paying  wages,  promoting 
progress 
More  than  half  a  million  workers — ^many 
of  them  formerly  out  of  work — ^now  receive 
pcu-t  of  their  dally  wages  In  food  from  the 
United  States.  This  program,  which  em- 
phasizes the  dignity  of  labor,  ts  bringing 
all  kinds  of  local  progress  In  developing  na- 
tions— the  building  of  roads.  Irrigation  sys- 
tems, powerplants,  public  buildings.  It  Is 
also  planting  new  forests  and  opening  up  new 
areas  for  settiement.  Workers  not  only  get 
the  food  they  .peed  for  their  families,  they 
are  working  to  buUd  better  commxmlties. 

Food  for  peace  is  building  future  cash 
markets 

Biggest  food-for -peace  shipments  are  made 
^hrough  special  concessional  sales  to  coun- 
itrles  still  unable  to  pay  dollars  for  o\ir  farm 
products  In  the  world  market.  Instead,  these 
countries  buy  with  their  own  cxirrency. 
Much  of  this  is  granted  or  loaned  back  to 
the  country  for  economic  development  proj- 
ects such  as  building  roads,  schools,  dams, 
and  public  buildings.  Over  $200  million  of 
this  soft  currency  was  also  used  last  year 
to  help  defray  costs  of  U.S.  olllclal  activities 
in  these  countries,  such  as  market  develop- 
ment and  military  needs. 

A  certain  amount  Is  set  aside,  however, 
for  promoting  further  cash  sales  of  American 
farm  products  In  Industrialized  nations  able 
and  willing  to  pay  dollars  for  U.S.  agrlcul- 
tiual  products.  Food-for-peace  generated 
cxurencles  are  being  used  to  promote  sales 
in  Btirope  and  Japan,  the  largest  dollar  mar- 
kets abroad.  Market  promotion  activities 
run  the  gamut — from  food  exhibits  to  i>ald 
advertising. 

Thus,  food  for  peace  is  building  markets 
two  ways:  in  industrialized  countries  through 
market  promotion,  In  developing  countries 
through  economic  development. 

OTHER   PEOCKAMS,   LIKX   FOOD   FOX  PEACE.    FIGHT 
BATTLE    AGAINST    RXTlfaBt 

Food  for  peace — though  the  largest — Is  by 
no  means  the  only  effort  of  the  American 
people  to  share  their  abundance  with  hungry 
people  In  other  lands.  The  freedom-from- 
hunger  campaign  of  the  United  Nations,  for 
Instance,  is  a  great  joint  effort  in  this  strug- 
gle against  the  twin  foes  of  mankind — 
hunger  and  poverty.  Late  this  summer  more 
than  1.000  delegates  from  100  countries  met 
In  Washington.  D.C..  at  the  World  Food 
Congress  to  consider  ways  to  supply,  food 
urgently  needed  In  61  countries  of  the  world. 

In  addition,  the  United  States  has  pledged 
$50  million  in  commodities  and  cash  to  a 
3-year  multilateral  world  food  program 
sponsored  by  the  Food  and  Agriculture  Or- 
ganization of  the  United  Nations. 

But  food  for  peace  remains  the  major  pro- 
gram for  sharing  abundant  American  food 
supplies  with  the  rest  of  the  world. 

(Note. — We  are  indebted  to  the  Office  of 
Information   and   the   Foreign    Agricultural 
Service  of  the  Department  for  compUlng  the 
material  for  this  issue.) 
Sincerely, 

Phiixip  F.  AnxswoBTH, 

Program  Relationships. 


QUALITY  STABILIZATION 
LEGISLATION 

Idi.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  amid  the 
partisan  charges  and  propaganda  being 
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disseminated  by  special  Interests  against 
the  quality  subluxation  bill,  it  is  Indeed 
refreshing  to  come  upon  a  serious,  ob- 
jective and  lucid  analysis  of  this  vital 
legislation- 
Such  an  analysis,  thoroughly  re- 
searched and  carefully  reasoned,  was 
recently  presented  in  a  fire-part  series  by 
Mr.  Earl  Lifshey.  published  in  Home  Fur- 
nishings Daily. 

No  better  analyst  could  be  found  to 
study  the  necessity  and  meaning  of 
quality  stabilization  legislation  than 
Earl  Lifshey.  He  Is  an  expert  in  the 
highly  specialized  field  of  retail  eco- 
nomics, and  his  pinpoint  dissection  of 
this  complex  issue  should  be  read  and 
considered  by  the  interested  pubUc  and 
by  every  Member  of  Congress. 

The  question  of  survival  of  America's 
independent  retailers  is  vital  to  all  seg- 
ments of  the  national  economy.  Mr. 
Lifshey  Is  to  be  commended  for  his  im- 
portant contribution  toward  an  under- 
standing of  this  problem  and  of  quality 
stablli2»tion'8  role  In  solving  it. 

With  unanimous  consent,  I  therefore 
ask  permission  to  place  Mr.  Llfshey's 
analysis  in  the  Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  -objection,  the  analysis 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

I  From  the  Home  Furnishings  DaHy.  Oct.  14, 
19631 
It  Tou  Ask  Mx 
(By  Karl  Lllshey)  ^ 

(Ttnt  of  a  sertee) 
Now  the  V53.  Senate,  which  haa  been  pon- 
dering legislation  In  the  battle  o^er  ^mi 
lights,  haa  begun  conslderaUon  of  a  proposed 
law  In  the  battle  over  some  other  but  pro- 
portionately precious  rights. 

I  refer  to  the  battle  over  the  property 
rights  of  businessmen  engaged  In  marketing 
as  set  forth  in  the  pending  quality  stabiliza- 
tion bill.  _^  ^  , 

It  U  a  fight  about  a  law  with  a  very  ele- 
mentary, basic  objective:  To  establish  and 
insxire  the  same  rtghts  of  free  enterprise,  in 
the  tnie  meaning  of  that  term,  to  everyoo* 
competing  In  the  marketplace  for  the  con- 
simier's  dollar  Instead  of  permitting  only 
soma  to  enjoy  special  rights  as  they  do  now. 

The  whole  point  and  purpose  of  the  qual- 
ity stabUlaaUon  bill  Is  that  simple  and  fun- 
damental. As  a  result,  the  House  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce,  after 
extensive  hearings,  has  already  reported  fa- 
vorably on  It  and  recommended  that  It  be 

passed. 

Our  American  sense  of  falrplay  demands 
that  all  contestanU  have  an  equal  oppor- 
tiuUty  to  compete  for  the  winning  honors. 
I  know  of  no  one,  for  example,  who  has  ever 
advocated  ellmlnaUng  the  Queenstoury  Rules 
In  boxing  at  playing  a  ball  game  without  an 
umpire.  Such  equality  of  opportunity  and 
falrplay  is  as  desperately  needed  In  the  com- 
petition oX  Americas  marketplace  as  It  Is 
In  the  HX>rts  stadium. 

That  may  be  too  much  to  expect  In  this 
day  and  age.  But  the  very  least  we  can  do, 
It  seems  to  me.  Is  to  have  the  moral  Integ- 
rity and  the  Intellectual  courage  to  put  an 
end  to  those  conditions  which  permit  some 
to  enjoy  unfair  advantages  through  special 
prlvUege.  And  that  Is  precisely  what  the 
quality  stablllzatloa  hlU  la  designed  to  do. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  quite  simple 
but  since  there  are  still  those  who  appear 
confused  about  Its  terms,  let  me  repeat  them 
In  the  language  of  the  House  Commerce 
Conunlttee : 

"The  bill  woold  authorize  the  owner  of  a 
brand  name  or  trademark.  U  he  so  desires. 


to  protect  his  property  right  In  the  brand 
name  or  trademark  by  revoking  the  right 
of  any  person  to  xise  his  Identifying  marka 
In  the  resale  of  goods  If  such  person  has 
engaged  In  bait  merchandising  with  respect 
to  such  goods,  has  sold  or  offered  for  sale 
such  goods  at  prices  other  than  those  estab- 
lished by  the  owner,  or  has  published  mls- 
represenutlons  concerning  s\JCh  goods."  The 
conuntttee  also  spelled  out  the  protection 
the  proposed  law  affords  the  consumer : 

"In  order  for  the  owner  of  a  brand  name 
or  trademark  to  take  advantage  of  this  qual- 
ity stabilization  bUl.  the  goods  he  sells  must 
be  In  free  and  open  competlUon  with  goods 
usable  for  the  same  general  purpose  and 
available  to  the  public  from  sources  other 
than  such  owner.  In  other  words,  the  brand- 
ed goods  must  be  competitive  with  similar 
articles  on  the  market.      ^"^ 

"This  competition  protects  the  consumer 
from  having  to  pay  exorbltanUy  high  prices 
for  branded  merchandise  because  the  owner 
of  the  brand  must  set  his  price  as  low  as 
possible  In  order  to  compete  succeBsfully. 
At  the  same  time,  the  price  set  for  the  brand- 
ed merchandise  would  be  calculated  as  to 
enable  the  owner  and  all  his  distributors. 
Including  the  local  retailer,  to  make  a  rea- 
sonable profit. 

"This  legislation,  of  course,  does  not  guar- 
antee them  a  profit,  but  merely  offers  them 
the  assurance  that  whatever  price  the  own- 
er of  the  brand  establishes  for  his  whole- 
salers and  retaUers  wUl  be  observed.  The 
owner  of  a  brand  name  or  trademark  Is 
entitled  to  this  protection."' 

It  Isnt  surprising  that  the  dlscormt  fra- 
ternity, alarmed  that  their  special  Interests 
and  advantages  would  be  sharply  curtailed 
by  the  passage  of  this  law.  are  bitterly  op- 
posed to  It.  What  Is  surprising  Is  the  amount 
of  opposition  and  criticism  based  entirely  on 
completely  unfoimded  concepts  of  the  bill 
and  utter  Ignorance  of  what  It  would  do. 
Senator  Thruston  Morton,  Republican,  of 
Kentucky,  put  it  well  the  other  day  when 
he  declared: 

"The  campaign  against  this  bill  reflects  the 
worst  tricks  of  the  professional  propagandist: 
'Tell  a  lie — keep  repeating  it — imtU  finally  It 
Is  accepted  as  the  truth.'  •  •  •  Someone  has 
organized  this  vicious,  high-priced  campaign 
against  the  quality  stabilization  bill.  A 
sharp  hatchet  Is  being  wielded." 


[From  the  Home  Furnishings  Dally.  Oct.  15, 

1063] 

Ir  You  Ask  Mk 

(By  Karl  Lifshey) 

(Second  of  a  series) 

"What's  yours  Is  mine — ^what's  mine  is  my 

own." 

Those  nine  little  words  simi  up  the  preda- 
tory, rapacloxis  phUosophy  of  those  retailers, 
especially  the  so-called  dlscovmters.  who  are 
so  violently  opposed  to  the  quality  sUblil- 
zatlon  bill  now  before  Congress, 

RetaUers.  of  course,  generally  have  the 
right  to  compete  for  the  customer's  dollar  at 
whatever  prices  they  think  are  to  their  own 
best  Interests.  They  can.  as  many  do.  estab- 
lish their  own  private  brands  for  thU  pur- 
pose— and  also  sell  them  at  prices  of  their 
own  choosing. 

Under  our  concepts  of  free,  competitive 
enterprise,  no  one  would  deny  them  those 
rights — provided  the  manufacturers  ot  such 
merchandise  are  granted  the  same  rights 
and  equal  freedom  of  choice. 

Now,  however,  with  certain  exceptions, 
manufacturers  who  believe  they  can  compete 
most  effectively  for  their  share  of  the  con- 
sumer's doUar  with  a  policy  of  maintained 
prices  are  denied  that  choice.  But  what  Is 
even  worse,  from  the  standpoint  of  elemen- 
tary Justice,  is  that  there  Is  nothing  to 
prevent  retailers  from  using  a  manuf acttirer's 
property— his  brand  name  or  trademark — to 
further  their  own  Interest  regardless  of  the 


manufacturer's  wishes  or  the  consequences 
to  his  property. 

It  Is  that  great  inequality  which  the  qual- 
ity subluxation  bill  Is  designed  to  correct. 
It  would  replace  the  badly  warped,  free-for- 
all-on-one-«lde  kind  of  competition  with 
real  free  and  equal  enterprise.  Achieving 
that  Is  the  real  Issue  of  this  whole  battle. 
And  It  Is  Important  to  always  remember 
that  fact  regardless  of  the  many  deceptive 
smokescreens  of  unrelated  Issues  and  shame- 
ful distortions  of  facts  which  the  oppoeltlon 
so  desperately  drags  Into  Its  arguments. 

Meanwhile,  the  discounters,  who  Invariably 
like  to  have  their  cake  while  they  eat  some- 
body else's,  have  stepped  up  their  opposition 
to  this  legislation.  Hardly  had  the  House 
Commerce  Committee  announced  Ita  recom- 
mendation that  it  be  enacted  Into  law  when 
the  discounters  sounded  a  call  to  arms. 

Out  West,  for  example,  one  group  calling 
Itself  the  Allied  Consumer  Association  pf 
California  (how  those  guys  love  to  wear 
whiskers  and  masquerade  as  "consumer"  or- 
ganizations) met  and  voted  to  send  two 
delegates  to  a  meeting  on  the  subject  In 
Washington. 

Here  in  the  East,  another  group  of  dis- 
counters, alarmed  that  the  QSB.  if  paased. 
would  attack  the  very  roots  of  low-margin 
retail  operations  and  pose  a  threat  to  our 
Industry's  survival  have  formed  the  Com- 
mittee for  Competitive  Prices. 

Of  course,  Um  QSB  Isn't  a  threat  to  th« 
survival  of  mass  merchandising,  and  they 
know  It.  But  It  Is — and  Is  designed  to  be — 
a  direct  threat  to  the  special  prlvUege  of 
footbaUlng  other  people's  property  the  mass 
merchandisers  now  enjoy,  and  they  know 
that  too. 

The  Committee  for  Competitive  Prices 
seems  well  named.  It  shows  again  that  whUe 
the  discounters  are  obsessed  with  the  price 
of  everything  they  are  concerned  with  the 
value  of  nothing  when  It  concerns  free  and 
equal  enterprise. 

Typical  of  the  kind  of  attacks  the  dis- 
counters make  Is  an  almost -full -page  ad 
which  the  Shoppers'  Mart  Discount  Stores 
recently  ran  In  the  Denver  Rocky  Mountain 
News.  The  whole  upper  half  Is  given  to  s 
coupon  which  readers  are  tirged  to  sign  In 
opposition  to  the  QBB.  Quoting  an  old  Jus- 
tice Department  survey  which  purpOTted  to 
show  that  "people  In  States  with  ffflr  trade 
laws  pay  from  19  to  27  percent  higher  prices." 
the  coupon  goes  on  to  state:  "I  vote  against 
this  Mil  that  would  raise  my  cost  of  living 
19  to  27  percent  as  testified  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice." 

As  the  records  prove,  fair-traded  items 
never  hare  constituted  more  than  a  very 
small — 10  to  15  percent — portion  of  all  goods 
sold,  so  it  requires  a  special  kind  of  skill  to 
be  able  to  twist  that  ffcct  Into  the  statement 
that  It  Increases  the  cost  of  living  19  to  27 
percent. 

But  apparently  Shoppers'  Mart  has  a  lot  of 
such  skill  for  while  It  Is  unquestionably  a 
retail  operation  It  claims  in  big  type  that 
"Tou  never  pay  retail  at  Shoppers'  Mart." 
The  rearl  payoff,  however,  is  the  offering  of 
17  items  In  the  ad  in  which  the  store's  price 
Is  compared  with  the  "fair  trade  price"— 
aU  of  which  might  be  very  Impreaslve  except 
that  Colorado  hasn't  had  a  fair  trade  law  for 
a  long,  long  time. 


[From  the  Home  Furnishings  Dally. 

Oct.  16.  19931 

Ir  Tou  AskMx 

(By  Barl  Lifshey) 

(Third  of  a  series) 

Remove   the   identifying   trademark   from 

any  well-known  product  and  the  retailer  who 

was  ready  to  buy  it  before  won't  do  so  now. 

He  has  good  reason.    For  the  trademark  of 

such  a  product  provides  Immediate  public 

recognition  and  ac<»ptance  for  It;  without  it 
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all  that  remains  Is  Just  so  much  material  of 
unknown  quality  and  reliability. 

And  yet  retaUers,  when  they  buy  a  well- 
known  branded  Item  continue  to  assume 
they  do  not  only  have  complete  ownership  of 
It.  but  that  they  are,  therefore,  rightfully  en- 
titled to  do  with  It  as  they  wish — Including 
the  right  to  sell  It  at  or  below  cost,  regardless 
of  the  consequences  to  the  manufacturer  who 
owns  the  tradenxark  In  question. 

Well,  they're  wrong  •  •  •  dead  wrong. 
That  they  have  been  and  continue  to  Im  able 
to  get  away  with  It  doesn't  change  matters. 
Nor  does  the  fact  that,  thus  far  at  any  rate, 
our  national  laws  are  Inadequate  to  cover 
the  altiiatlon.  The  proposed  quality  stablll- 
zatlOTi  bUl  is  designed  specifically,  among 
other  things,  to  spell  out  the  ethical  and 
legal  principles  Involved,  principles  which. 
It  should  Interest  and  Impress  everyone  con- 
cerned, were  enunciated  by  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  27  years  ago  In  the  now  famous  case  of 
Old  De<xr\}om  IHatri^yu,ting  Co.  v.  Seagram 
Distillers'  Corp. 

The  frailties  of  human  nature  and  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  being  what  they  are.  our 
laws  often  lag  far  behind  our  requirements. 
The  lack  of  an  adequate  and  properly  effec- 
tive national  law  covering  this  matter  of  a 
manufacturer's  trademark  property  right  Is 
a  case  In  point.  The  QSB,  as  I've  Indicated, 
will  correct  that  deficiency — a  correction 
which  Is  long  overdue. 

It's  a  very  safe  bet,  you  can  be  sure,  that 
no  retailer  would  stand  by  and  do  nothing  If 
and  when — heaven  forbid — a  manufactxirer 
were  to  talce  that  retailer's  private  brand 
line  and  promote  It  at  cut  prices.  And  the 
retailer  would  haVe  every  right  to  stop  such 
abuse  of  his  brand  name — his  property. 

By  what  law  of  logic,  therefore — If  not  yet 
the  law  of  the  land — should  a  manufac- 
turer be  denied  the  same  right  to  protect  his 
brand  name,  his  propn^y.  should  he  require 
It?  The  answer,  of  course.  Is  that  he  Is  fully 
entitled  to  It  and  It  shoxUd  not  l>e  denied. 
That  Is  precisely  what  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  In  1936  and  since  It's  of  such  vital  Im- 
portance, you  can  read  the  key  excerpts  from 
It  right  now : 

"It  is  contended  that  the  statute  (Illinois 
fair  trade  law)  Is  a  prlce-flxlng  law.  which 
has  the  effect  of  denying  to  the  owner  of 
property  the  right  to  determine  for  himself 
the  price  at  wtUch  he  will  sell.  Appellants 
Invoke  the  well-settled  general  principle  that 
the  right  of  the  owner  of  property  to  fix  the 
price  at  which  he  will  sell  It  Is  an  Inherent 
attribute  of  the  property  Itself,  and  as  such 
Is  within  the  protection  of  the  5th  and  14th 
amendments. 

"We  find  nothing  In  this  situation  to 
Justify  the  contention  that  there  Is  an  un- 
lawful delegation  of  power  to  private  persons 
to  control  the  disposition  of  the  property  of 
others. 

"We  are  here  dealing  not  with  a  commodity 
alone,  but  with  a  commodity  plus  the  brand 
or  trademark  which  It  bears  as  evidence  of 
Its  origin  and  of  the  quality  of  the  com- 
modity for  which  the  brand  or  trademark 
stands.  Appellants  own  the  conunodlty; 
^  they  do  not  own  the  mark  or  the  goodwill 
that  the  mark  symbolizes.  And  goodwill  Is 
property  In  a  very  real  sense.  Injury  to 
which,  like  Injury  to  any  other  species  of 
property.  Is  a  proper  subject  for  legislation. 

"Goodwill  Is  a  valuable  contributing  aid 
to  business — sometimes  the  most  valuable 
contributing  asset  of  the  producer  or  dis- 
tributor of  commodities.  And  distinctive 
trademarks,  labels  and  brands  are  legitimate 
aids  to  the  creation  or  enlargement  of  such 
goodwill.  It  Is  well  settled  that  the  proprie- 
tor of  the  goodwill  'Is  entitled  to  protection 
as  against  one  who  attempts  to  deprive  him 
of  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  same,  by 
using  his  labels  and  ^ademark  without  his 
consent  and  authority.' 

"There  Is  nothing  In  the  act  to  preclude 
the  purchaser  from  removln|^  the  mark  or 


brand  from  the  commodity — thua  separat- 
ing the  physical  property,  which  he  owns, 
from  the  goodwill,  which  Is  the  property  of 
another — and  then  selling  the  commodity 
at  his  own  price,  provided  he  can  do  so  with- 
out utilizing  the  goodwlU  of  the  latter  as  an 
aid  to  that  end. 

"There  is  a  great  body  of  fact  and  opinion 
tending  to  show  that  price  cutting  by  retaU 
dealers  Is  not  only  injurious  to  the  goodwill 
and  business  of  the  producer  and  distributor 
of  Identified  goods,  but  Injurious  to  the  gen- 
eral public  as  well.  The  evidence  to  that 
effect  is  voluminous." 

Well,  that's  what  tiie  Court  said. 

[From  the  Home  Furnishings  Dally.  Oct.  17. 

1963] 

If  You  Ask  Mx 

(By  Earl  Lifshey) 

(Fourth  of  a  series) 

"Some  people."  wrote  that  brilliant  Polish 
satirist,  Stanlslaw  Lee.  "like  to  understand 
what  they  believe  In.  Others  like  to  believe 
In  what  they  understand." 

Nowhere  Is  that  more  evident  than  In 
Washington  where  some  officials,  speaking 
with  the  courage  of  Ignorance,  persist  In 
promulgating  their  particular  concept  of 
free,  competitive  enterprise — even  If  that 
concept  ends  up  killing  not  only  the  competi- 
tors, but  their  enterprises  as  well.  Their 
lack  of  real  understanding  of  the  problems 
of  pricing  Is  exceeded  only  by  the  amazing 
conclusions  at  which  they  arrive  concerning 
those  problems. 

Fifty  years  ago.  long  before  America  had 
learned  enough  from  costly  experience  In 
the  marketplace  to  come  up  with  the  pro- 
posed quality  stabUlzatlon  bill  as  a  fair  and 
practical  solution  to  some  of  Its  worst  prob- 
lems of  distribution,  one  of  Its  greatest 
minds  voiced  some  views  on  distribution  that 
are  even  more  timely  now  than  when  they 
were  written. 

"There  must  be  reasonable  restrictions 
upon  competition,  else  we  shall  see  competi- 
tion destroyed."  v^rote  Justice  Louis  D. 
Brandels  In  a  letter  to  Robert  M.  La  Follette. 
Sr..  on  May  26.  1913.  Two  years  earlier.  In 
a  brief  to  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission, he  declared:  "Unrestricted  com- 
petition, with  Its  abuses  and  excesses  •  •  • 
prevents  that  natxu-al  development  which 
8ho\Ud  attend  rivalry  and  which  gives  suc- 
cess to  those  who  contribute  most  to  the 
community  by  the  development  of  their  own 
business.  *  *  *  It  substitutes  devious  and 
corrupt  methods  for  honest  rivalry  •  •  • 
Its  purpose  Is  not  to  excel  but  to  destroy." 

Such  lucid  logic  stands  In  striking  con- 
trast to  the  testimony  of  FTC  Chief  Paul 
Dixon  last  week  diu-lng  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee  hearing  on  the  quality  stablllssa- 
tlon  bill  In  which  he  repeatedly  tried  to  show 
that  the  bill  would  eliminate  competition. 

One  of  his  objections,  for  example,  ts  that 
"It  provides  for  the  determination  of  resale 
prices  by  noncompetitive  forces,"  since  the 
bin  gives  manufacturers  that  right  If  they 
wish  to  use  It.  In  other  words,  It's  obviously 
his  understanding  that  once  a  manufacturer 
has  sold  ills  goods  to  a  retailer  he  need  never 
give  them  a  second  thought,  since  at  that 
point  he  has  become  a  noncompetitive  force. 
Such  a  revelation  wUl  oome  as  real  news  to 
most  manufacturers  I  know.  It  shows  the 
conclusions  one  can  reach  by  believing  only 
In  what  one  understands. 

But  that's  not  all,  by  any  means.  Mr. 
Dixon  objects  to  the  bill  because,  in  his  view. 
It  permits  price  maintenance  by  private 
agreement.  Who  then,  I  wonder,  should  set 
the  proposed  retail  price  on  his  merchandise 
If  not  the  manufacturer — the  FTC? 

He  voices  a  strange  concern  that  the  en- 
actment of  this  bin  "may  well  result  in  a 
marked  Increase  In  the  offering  for  sale  un- 
der private  labels  Identical  goods  to  those 
sold  under  trademarks."  It  might  help  his 
understanding  of  the  facts  If  one  of  his  In- 


vestigators were  to  poke  around  the  market- 
place a  little  bit  on  this  matter.  Then  Mr. 
Dixon  would  know  that  the  growth  of  pri- 
vate label  merchandising  has  already  reached 
record  proportions. 

But  private  brands,  he  would  learn — 
and  should  have  luiown — have  developed  as 
they  have  not  because  of  any  national  price 
maintenance  law  but  because  of  the  lack  of 
It.  Retailers,  so  desperate  for  the  vital  profit 
no  longer  available  on  price-cut  merchandise. 
have  In  self-defense  been  resorting  more  and 
more  to  their  own  brands  and  on  which  they 
are  privileged  to  maintain  prices^  By  what 
law  of  logic.  Mr.  Dixon,  shouldn't  a  manu- 
factiirer  be  entitled  to  exercise  the  same 
right  if  he  so  desires? 

The  most  amazing  point  In  aU  of  the  FTC 
Chief's  revealing  testimony  Is  his  contention 
that  while  the  public  has  the  right  to  voice 
objection  to  the  rates  of  public  utilities,  the 
QSB,  which  gives  manufacturers  the  right 
to  set  retail  prices,  nevertheless  provides  "no 
such  protection"  for  consumers.  Does  he 
Imply  therSby  that  consumers  sho\ild  have 
the  legal  right  to  approve — or  disapprove — 
the  price  of  branded  merchandise  before  they 
buy  It?  Is  It  his  Idea.  I  wonder,  to  make  a 
public  utility  out  of  all  consumer  goods 
producers? 

Somebody  ought  to  tell  that  gentleman 
that  consumers  need  no  such  Government 
authorization.  They  already  have  It  In  their 
freedom  of  choice.  Moreover  they  judge  an 
article  not  only  on  price — as  some  would  Im- 
ply— but  value  as  well.  And  from  their  ver- 
dict there  Is  absolutely  no  appeal — not  even 
to  the  FTC. 

Manvifacturers  shoiild  also  enjoy  that  same 
freedom  of  choice,  that  same  liberty.  Lib- 
erty, we  all  learned  In  school  Is  far  different 
from  and  doesn't  mean  license.  Competi- 
tion, at  least  \mder  oiu'  concept  of  free  and 
equal  enterprise,  many  people  apparently 
stlU  have  to  learn.  Is  far  different  from  and 
shouldn't  mean  confiscation.  The  qxiallty 
StabUlzatlon  blU  would  go  far  to  help  estab- 
lish that  distinction. 

(From  the  Home  Furnishings  Dally,  Oct.  18. 
1963] 

Ir  You  Ask  Mx 

(By  Earl  Lifshey) 
(Fifth  of  a  series) 

"Americans  should  be  xuKler  no  Illusions 
as  to  the  value  or  effect  of  price  cutting." 
'  That  vramlng  comes  not  from  a  merchan- 
diser with  special  Interests  or  prejudiced 
viewpoint.  It  comes  from  one  of  America's 
most  eminent  legal  minds,  the  late  great 
Justice  Louis  D.  Brandels  of  the  UJB.  Su- 
preme Court,  whose  brilliant  reputation  for 
lucid  logic  and  sound  phUoeophy  Is  un- 
surpassed. 

But  what  makes  his  warning  especially 
significant  is  that  it  is  as  vital  and  appli- 
cable today  as  when  he  wrote  it  nearly  half 
a  century  ago  in  an  article  In  Harpers  WeAly. 
November  15.  1915.  His  views  about  the 
property  rights  of  businessmen  engaged  In 
marketing — which  app>ear  In  many  of  his 
other  articles  as  well — provide  eloquent  testi- 
mony In  support  of  the  basic  philosophy  of 
the  pr<^x>sed  quality  stabilization  bill.  The 
character  and  color  of  the  marketplace  has. 
of  course,  changed  over  the  years,  but  the 
f  luidaifiientals  between  right  and  wrong  are 
ezactly'the  same,  as  he  so  clearly  reveals  In 
the  Hari>ers  article  which  follows: 

"If  a  dealer  Is  selling  unknown  goods  or 
goods  under  his  own  name,  he  alone  should 
set  the  price:  but  when  a  dealer  haa  to  use 
somebody  else's  name  or  brand  In  order  to 
sell  goods,  the  owner  of  that  name  or  brand 
has  an  Interest  vi^lch  should  be  respected. 
The  transaction  is  eesentlaUy  one  between 
the  two  principals — the  maker  and  the  user. 
All  others  are  middlemen  or  agents;  for  the 
product  Is  not  really  sold  until  it  has  been 
bought  by  the  consumer. 
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"Wbj  •hcakt  one  mkldlMxuuEi  hAve  tlM 
power  to  depracUte  In  Ui«  public  mind  tba 
value  of  Um  maker's  brand  and  render  It 
unprofitable  not  only  for  the  maker  but  for 
other  middlemen?  Why  should  one  middle- 
man be  allowed  to  indulge  In  a  practice  of 
l»1oe  cutting  which  teoda  to  drive  tbe 
maker's  goods  out  of  the  market  and  In  the 
end  Interfere  wiUk  people  getting  goods  at 
aU? 

"The  erll  reeulte  of  price  cutting  are  far- 
reaching.  It  la  sometimes  urged  that  price- 
cutUng  of  a  trademarked  article  mjuree  no 
one;  that  the  producer  Is  not  injured,  since 
be  received  his  full  price  in  the  original  sale 
to  jobber  or  retailer;  and  Indeed  may  be 
benefited  by  Increased  sales,  since  lower 
prices  ordinarily  stimulate  trade;  that  the 
retailer  cannot  be  harmed,  since  he  has  cut 
the  price  voiuntarUy  to  advance  hU  own 
Interests;  that  the  cons\inMr  Is  surely  bene- 
fited because  he  gets  the  article  cheaper. 
But  this  reasoning  Is  most  superficial  and 


"To  sell  a  dollar  watch  for  67  cents  injiires 
both  the  manufacturer  and  the  regular  deal- 
er; because  It  tends  to  make  the  public 
believe  that  either  the  manufacturer's  or 
the  dealsr's  profits  are  ordinarily  exorbitant; 
or,  In  other  words,  that  watch  is  not  worth 
a  dollar.  Such  a  cut  necessarily  Impairs  the 
reputation  of  the  article,  and.  by  Impairing 
reputation,  lessens  the  demand. 

"It  may  even  destroy  the  manufacturer's 
market.  A  few  coospicuous  cut-price  sales 
In  any  market  will  demoralize  the  trade  of 
Xb»  regular  dealers  In  that  article.  They 
cannot  sell  It  at  cut  prices  without  losing 
money.  They  might  be  able  to  sell  a  few  of 
the  articles  at  the  estebUahed  price;  but 
they  would  do  so  at  the  risk  to  their  own 
reputations.  The  cut  by  others.  If  known, 
would  create  the  impression  on  their  own 
customers  of  having  been  overcharged.  It 
Is  better  policy  for  the  regular  retailer  to 
drop  the  line  altogether. 

"On  the  other  hand,  the  dftmand  for  the 
article  from  the  Irregular  dealer  who  cuU 
the  price  is  sh<M^  lived.  The  cut-price  ar- 
ticle cannot  long  remain  his  'leader.'  His 
use  for  It  is  sporadic  and  temporary.  One 
'leftder'  is  soon  discarded  for  another.  The 
cut-price  outlet  Is  closed  to  the  producer; 
and,  meanwhile,  the  regular  trade  has  been 
lost.  Thus  a  single  pronUnent  price  cutter 
can  ruin  a  market  for  both  the  producer  and 
the  regular  retailer.  And  the  loss  to  the 
retailer  is  serious. 

"On  the  other  >"""<.  the  consumer's  gain 
from  price  cutting  Is  only  sporadic  and  tem- 
porary. The  few  who  buy  a  standard  ar- 
ticle for  less  than  the  value  do  benefit — 
unless  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  been 
misled  Into  buying  some  other  article  at 
more  than  Its  value.  But  the  public  gen- 
erally Is  the  loser;  and  the  losses  are  often 
permanent. 

"If  the  price  cutting  Is  not  stayed,  and 
the  maniifacturer  reduces  the  price  to  his 
regular  customers  in  (M-der  to  enable  them  to 
retain  their  market,  he  is  tempted  to  de- 
teriorate the  article  in  order  to  preserve  his 
own  profits.  If  the  manufacturer  cannot 
or  will  not  produce  his  price  to  the  dealer, 
and  the  regular  retailers  abandon  the  line, 
the  consumer  suffers  at  least  the  Inconven- 
ience of  not  being  able  to  buy  the  article. 

'Americans  should  be  luider  no  illusions 
as  to  the  value  or  effect  of  price  cutting. 
It  has  been  the  most  potent  weapon  of  mo- 
nopoly— a  means  of  killing  the  small  rival 
to  which  the  great  trusU  have  resorted  most 
frequently.  It  is  so  simple,  so  effective. 
Farseeing  organized  capital  secures  by  this 
means  the  cooperation  of  the  shortsighted, 
tinorganlzed  consumer  to  his  own  \indolng. 
Thoughtless  or  weak,  he  yields  to  the  temp- 
tation orf  trifling  immediate  gain,  and.  sell- 
ing his  birthright  for  a  mess  of  pottage,  be- 
comes himself  an  Instrument  of  monopoly." 


WE  MUST  PRODUCE  MORE  GOLD 

Mr.  C2RUENIKO.  Mr.  President,  for 
varying  reaaona  and  from  differing  mo- 
tlvationa,  there  ia  widespread  concern 
both  abroad  and  In  the  United  States 
about  the  problem  of  disappearing  sup- 
plies of  gold. 

As  chairman  of  the  Minerals.  Ma- 
terials, and  Fuels  Suboommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
siilar  Affairs,  and  as  a  Senator  from 
Alaska.  I  have  been  particularly  Inter- 
ested in  the  problem  we  face  in  the 
United  States  by  the  virtual  disappear- 
ance of  a  gold-mining  industry.  The 
facts  have  been  repeatedly  recounted. 
Solely  due  to  arbitrary  actions  of  the 
Federal  Government  it  has,  for  many 
years,  been  Impossible  to  operate  a 
profitable  gold -mining  enterprise.  The 
inflexible  price  of  $35  an  ounce  which 
was  set  in  1934;  the  fact  that  the  Treas- 
ury Department  ia  the  only  customer  for 
ore;  the  fact  that  the  gold-mining  in- 
dustry was  shut  down  completely  by 
order  of  the  War  Production  Board  dur- 
ing the  Second  World  War,  whereas  no 
other  gold-produciiig  nations  allied  with 
us  in  the  war  effort  did  so — these  are  the 
reasons  gold  miners  can  no  longer  earn 
a  living  at  the  business  they  know. 

Repeatedly.  Members  of  Congress 
from  gold-mining  States  have  attempt- 
ed to  make  gold  mining  once  again  a 
flourishing  enterprise.  During  the  last 
session  of  Congress  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration was  given  to  Senate  Joint  Res- 
olution 44.  introduced  by  Senator  Claik 
Ehgle.  which  would  have  authorized 
payment  of  subsidies  to  gold  miners  at 
a  rate  of  $35  an  ounce.  In  July  of  this 
year  I  held  hearings  on  two  measures, 
S.  1273  and  S.  100,  which  represented 
different  approaches  to  a  solution  of 
problems  of  the  gold  miners.  Without 
exception,  it  was  impoesible  to  act  on 
these  bills  because  the  opposition  of  the 
Treasury  Department  was  so  clear  as  to 
make  a  veto  Inevitable  even  if  legislation 
could  have  been  enacted. 

Despite  repeated  pleas  to  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Qovemment  for  as- 
sistance in  devising  legislation  that 
would  meet  objections  to  earlier  legisla- 
tive proposals  and  aid  the  gold  mining 
industry,  no  suggestions  whatever  have 
been  made  that  would  meet  these 
criteria. 

Accordingly,  the  Minerals,  Materials 
and  Fuels  Subcommittee  has  reported 
to  the  full  Interior  imd  Insular  Affairs 
Committee  the  proposal  of  the  subcom- 
mittee for  legislation  to  aid  gold  miners. 
I  refer  to  8.  2125  which  I  introduced 
together  with  Senators  Babtutt,  Biblk. 
KucHEL,  and  Metcalf.  The  principle  of 
S.  2125  is  that  domestic  gold  miners  are 
entitled  to  compensation  by  the  Federal 
Government  for  differences  In  costs  of 
production  between  those  in  1940 — our 
peak  production  year — and  present-day 
costs.  Our  prenalse  is  that,  since  the 
rigid  price  ol  gold  makes  It  impossible 
for  gold  miners  to  operate  profitably  be- 
cause of  the  enormous  increases  in  all 
costs  of  equipment  and  operations,  the 
means. for  equalizing  this  situation  is  to 
allow  gold  miners  to  be  compensated 
for  the  losses  they  would  suffer  if  gold  ia 
to  be  produced. 


While  our  concern  Is,  of  course,  di- 
rected to  the  American  gold  mining  In- 
dustry, we  are  aware  the  liiflexible  price 
of  gold  set  by  the  United  States  Is  re- 
sulting in  a  potential  international  short- 
age of  gold. 

As  evidence  of  this,  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  very  interesting  article 
appearing  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
on  October  23,  1963,  describing  the  dif- 
ficulties faced  by  South  African  produc- 
ers of  gold.  It  apctears  that  South 
Africa,  which  last  year  produced  25.5 
million  ounces  of  gold — as  compared 
with  UJ3.  production  of  1.5  million 
ounces — is  now  being  confronted  with 
the  same  difficulties  resulting  from  In- 
creased costs  of  operation  with  no  in- 
creases in  price  of  product  that  have 
virtually  destroyed  the  American  gold 
mining  industry. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  points  out, 
commenting  on  the  result  of  a  conse- 
quent reduction  in  supplies  of  gold: 

If  so  (BuppUes  are  diminished) .  the  effects 
would  be  felt  all  over  the  world.  Gold  is  the 
ultUnate  means  of  financing  international 
transactloas.  including  trade  in  aU  kinds  of 
goods  and  services,  and  movements  of  capital 
Investment  funds  frocn  one  oountry  to  an- 
other. A  nation  Incurring  a  debt  In  trans- 
actions ot  any  kind  with  another  country 
usually  settles  by  paying  either  In  gold  or 
in  XJ&.  dollars,  which  can  be  turned  into 
the  UJ3.  Treasiuy  In  exchange  for  gold. 

While  the  Intricate  relationship  be- 
tween gold  as  a  mineral  and  gold  as  a 
symbol  of  monetary  stability  greatly 
complicates  solutions  to  gold  shortages, 
there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  the  world 
may  soon  be  confronted  with  a  real 
shortage  of  gold.  This  would  certainly 
indicate  a  need  to  develop  siipplies  of 
gold  known  to  be  available. 

Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  legislation  be  enacted  that 
will  have  the  effect  of  increasing  gold 
production  in  the  United  States. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  thesarticle  "Gold  Gloom"  of  thT 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  October  23,  1963, 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcord,  as  well  as  the 
draft  of  the  revised  bill,  a  2126.  to  re- 
vitalize the  American  gold  mining 
industry. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows: 
Oou>  Gloom:  South  AraicaM  Uining  Boom 

Nkaas    End;     Woau)    Taaox    Cottu)    Fan. 

Pinch— Moax  Mimbb  Shut  Than  Opxn  A« 

Nxw  DucovxaxKS  Lao,  UNSxaoaouNO  Costs 

Risk 

(By  Ray  Vlcker) 

WxLKOM,  South  Afska. — In  the  past  67 
years,  the  saying  that  "there's  gold  In  them 
thar  hills"  has  come  true  in  South  Africa  as 
nowhere  else  on  earth.  But,  to  the  possible 
future  discomfort  of  international  trades, 
there's  a  big  catch  to  It  these  days. 

The  gold  is  there  aU  right.  Bach  year 
South  Africa  digs  over  half  the  gold  mined 
in  the  world,  and  1968  will  be  no  exception. 
Production  is  expected  to  set  a  record  for  the 
ninth  straight  year,  at  28  million  fine  ounces. 

But  the  gold  Is  no  longer  easy  to  mine.  As 
rich  seams  (called  reefs)  pay  out.  mines  are 
boosting  output  by  Intensive  working  of 
thinner,  poorer  deposits.  The  high  cost  of 
doing  this  U  beginning  to  take  a  toll  of 
marginal  producers.  And  no  new  dlsooverles 
have  come  along  to  relieve  the  pressure. 
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Result:  With  mine  closings  already  out- 
numbering oi>enlngs.  executives  warn  pro- 
duction Is  pretty  sure  to  top  out  soon.  This 
probably  wont  happen  In  1064^^  production 
then  Is  expected  to  rise  to  30  mlQlon  ounces. 
But  "output  should  level  off  in  1965,  followed 
by  a  steep  slide  In  production"  In  later  years, 
says  W.  3.  Busschau,  chairman  of  Ooldflelds 
of  South  Africa,  Ltd..  In  Johannesburg. 

If  BO,  the  effects  would  be  felt  aU  over  the 
world.  Gold  is  the  ultimate  means  of 
financing  international  transactions.  Includ- 
ing trade  In  all  kinds  of  goods  and  services, 
and  movements  of  capital  Investment  funds 
from  one  country  to  another.  A  nation  In- 
curring a  debt  In  transactions  of  any  kind 
with  another  country  usually  settles  by  pay- 
ing either  In  gold  or  in  U3.  dollars,  which  can 
be  turned  Into  the  U.S.  Treasiu-y  In  exchange 
for  gold. 

There's  no  danger  the  gold  supplies  on 
which  these  money  movements  are  based 
will  shrink.  Nearly  all  the  estimated  873.5 
billion  worth  of  gold  ever  mined  Is  still  In 
use,  minus  only  whatever  has  been  lost  In 
shipwrecks  or  burled  and  forgotten,  and  every 
new  ounce  mined  adds  to  the  total.  The 
metal  Is  so  Indestructible  that  the  gold  In 
a  living  American's  tooth  might  well  have 
been  mined  by  the  slaves  of  an  ESgyptlan 
Pharaoh. 

TtJtM  or  A  B^VXMZg 

But,  even  with  South  African  gold  produc- 
tion stiU  rising,  some  monetary  authorities 
fear  the  Increase  In  world  trade  and  money 
nM>veinenu  already  Is  dangerously  outrun- 
ning the  Increase  In  tike  world's  reeerves 
of  gold  and  gold-backed  dollars.  They  Uken 
this  situation  to  a  poker  game  in  which  the 
players  try  to  ralee  their  beU  without  having 
anoqgh  chips. 

So  a  leveling  of  South  African  produc- 
tion could  produce  a  squeeae.  Since  1028 
this  Nation  has  dug  about  a  fourth  of  all  the 
gold  ever  mined  Im  history,  and  since  1886 
a  third.  Last  year  It  mined  26.6  million 
ounces,  which  went  Into  Government  vaults, 
bracelets  and  Jewelry  for  Aalatlc  gold  hoard- 
ers, and  pocket-sized  bars  for  Eiiropean 
hoarders.  Russia,  mining  an  estimated  6 
million  ounces,  ran  a  distant  second;  Canada, 
mining  4.2  million  ounces,  was  third.  The 
United  States,  mining  15  million  ounces, 
was  even  nK>re  heavily  ootcI«Med. 

In  the  past  decade,  South  Africa  has  come 
through  handsomely  with  the  required  pro- 
duction boosts.  Last  year's  output  more  than 
doubled  the  11.9  million  ounces  mined  In 
1968. 

But  the  Increases  have  come  largely  be- 
cause of  the  81  billion  mines  have  spent  de- 
veloping new  properties  since  World  War  n, 
says  P.  H.  Andersoti,  president  of  the  Cham- 
ber of  Mines  in  the  Transvaal  and  Orange 
Free  State  mining  areas.  Much  of  this  has 
been  spent  near  Welkom  (pronotinced  Vel- 
come).  where  refuse  heaps  of  11  producing 
mines  rise  today;  the  mines  work  big  new 
deposits  discovered  Just  before  the  war. 

TXW  NXW  PROPXXTIXS 

No  discoveries  of  ■itwii^F  magnitude  are 
being  made  today.  In  all  South  Africa,  only 
one  new  gold  mine  Is  starting  prodvtctlon, 
only  two  other  promising  properties  are 
;  developed,  says  H.  C.  Koch,  manager  of 
gold  operaUons  for  Anglo  American  Corp. 
of  South  Africa.  Ltd..  the  world's  largest  gold 
mining  company. 

So.  to  maintain  otrtput.  mines  Increasingly 
are  being  foroed  to  work  gold  reefs  that  bear 
little  resemblanoa  to  the  original  South  Afri- 
can find  of  a  drifter  named  George  Walker. 
Mr.  Walker  in  1886  stumbled  over  a  rock  near 
Johannesburg;  bending  over  to  rub  his 
stubbed  toe.  he  saw  the  gleam  of  gold. 

Today,  the  gold  reef  in  Anglo  American^ 
Western  Holdings  Mine  near  Welkom  is  a 
4-iiM:h-widB  band  of  pebbly  ore  sandwiched 
between    quartstts    rock;    the    band    slopes 
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downward  at  a  45*  angle  and  Is  no^  being 
worked  2,600  feet  below  the  sxirface.  Miners 
dig  on  hands  and  knees  tn  a  chamber  8  Y,  feet 
high  called  a  stopye;  a  visitor  reaches  them  by 
crawling  through  a  tunnel  and  past  steel  pit 
props  that  keep  the  stope  roof  from  collaps- 
ing. In  helmet  light  the  reef  doesn't  gleam: 
it  looks  like  petrified  gravel  rather  than  gold. 

Nor  is  this  reef  the  deepest  or  most  ex- 
pensive now  being  worked.  Crown  Mines 
In  Johannesburg  has  produced  more  gold 
than  any  other  mine  known  to  history;  since 
1897  it  has  dug  over  43  million  ounces,  or 
about  as  much  as  the  whole  world  produced 
last  year.  But  to  maintain  output  now  It  has 
had  to  burrow  to  a  reef  10,000  feet  below 
Johannesburg  and  air  condition  the  working 
chambers;  otherwise  the  temperature  at  that 
depth  would  rise  to  ISO*  and  miners  couldnt 
work.  Partly  as  a  result,  Ifs  losing  money. 
In  the  first  half  of  1963  It  dug  156,916  ounces 
of  gold  at  a  working  cost  of  $85.17  an  ounce — 
17  cents  more  than  the  gold  sells  for  on  world 
markets. 

Crown  Isnt  alone.  The  Roee  Deep  Mine 
near  Johannesburg  dug  12.808  ounces  of 
gold  in  the  first  half  of  1963  at  a  still  higher 
working  coet  of  838.48  an  ounce,  and  also 
lOBt  money.  The  City  Deep  Mine  In  Johan- 
nesburg reported  a  flret  half  loss  of  $825,523 
on  147.206  ounces  ot  gold  mined,  which 
works  out  to  a  loss  of  $2.21  an  ounce.  At 
least  three  other  mines  also  reported 
January-through-June  loeses. 

T^e  loeses  already  are  putting  eome  mines 
out  of  business.  Three  closed  last  year,  even 
as  the  industry  was  achieving  a  production 
record,  leaving  66  gold  mines  stlU  producing. 
Of  these,  the  Ellston  Mine  will  close  soon, 
and  six  more  have  announced  Intentions  to 
shut  down  this  year  or  next.  Once  they  do. 
It's  doubtfvQ  they'll  ever  reopen;  when  a  gold 
mine  closes  water  iisTtany  floods  its  shafts 
and  ooets  of  restarting  are  often  prohibitive. 

The  toll  may  grow.  too.  Another  eight 
mines.  Including  Crown,  are  considered  mar- 
ginal; either  they  are  already  losing  moiiey  or 
their  operations  are  dropping  toward  the 
break -even  point.  In  gold  mining  this  comes 
when  only  a  fourtti  to  a  fifth  of  an  ounce  of 
gold  is  recovered  from  eadi  ton  of  rock  re- 
moved fram  the  reef. 

For  the  time  being,  theae  mines  are  hang- 
ing on,  hoping  that  new  efficiencies  can  re- 
duce costs.  But  their  prospects  are  dubloiis. 
South  African  gold  mining  costs  have  been 
rising  an  average  of  2.6  percent  a  year,  as 
gold  reefs  get  harder  to  work,  and  few  people 
here  expect  this  process  to  be  reversed — at 
least  not  at  the  older  mines.  The  Chamber 
of  Mines  estimates  that  anoUier  S-p«reeaft  in- 
crease in  costs,  which  at  the  present  rate 
would  come  by  1966.  could  reduce  subsequent 
gold  production  by  11.5  million  ounces  a 
year,  presumably  by  giving  the  death  blow 
to  some  mines  now  at  the  break-even  point. 

Unlike  other  industries.  South  Africa's  gold 
mines  have  little  chance  of  a  price  Increase 
to  relieve  these  cost  pressiu^s.  True,  they 
have  lobbied  Incessantly  for  a  gold  price 
boost,  and  the  prospect  that  production  will 
level  off  or  decline  without  one  may  give 
them  a  new  talking  point. 

But  a  gold  price  Increase  would  amount  to 
devaluation  of  the  U.S.  dollar,  which  Ameri- 
can administrations  have  vowed  consistently 
and  vehemently  not  to  permit.  The  VS. 
Treasury  In  effect  sets  the  world  price  of 
gold  by  offering  to  sell  to  anyone  from  re- 
serves at  $35  an  ounce.  An  Increase  in  that 
price  would  make  Vbe  dollar  worth  less  in 
terms  of  gold,  thereby  lowering  its  prestige 
as  a  world  cTirrency  and  thus  probably  its 
value  in  relation  to  other  cxirrencles. 

The  major  reason  why  mine  closings 
havent  already  cut  South  African  gold  pro- 
duction is  that  newer  nvines.  such  as  the  ones 
aroimd  Welkom,  have  been  increasing  effi- 
ciency with  new  techniques.  The  principal 
one  Is  eonoentrated  mining.  This  means 
working  a  relatively  small  number  of  stt^iee 


intensively  at  any  one  time,  while  leaving 
others  temporarily  Idle.  It  ertrts  costs  by 
reducing  reqalrentents  for  Tentilatlon,  mine 
ralhwsy  trackage,  and  the  like  along  with  the 
working  area. 

Where  tried,  ooneentrated  mining  also  has 
raised  output,  in  part  because  miners  work 
under  closer  supervision.  Western  HokHngs, 
which  used  to  collect  ore  from  72  stopes  at  a 
time,  now  ooHects  from  only  62.  But  It  haa 
raised  ore  collection  per  man  to  88  tons  a 
month,  from  27  previously,  and  boosted  total 
collections  to  200,000  tons  a  month  from  the 
former  175.000  tons. 

Improvements  In  exploelves  and  In  ore  col- 
lection machinery  have  helped  keep  total 
South  African  output  growing,  too.  Afri- 
can Explosives  &  Chemical  Industries  and 
Anglo  American  have  developed  a  fuse  which 
permits  a  series  of  blasts  following  each  oth- 
er more  quickly,  such  blasts  have  a  multi- 
plying effect  in  loosening  rock.  Some  recent 
series  of  blasts  have  dug  as  much  as  9  feet 
into  mine  rock;  earlier  series  used  to  aver- 
age only  18  inches. 

Still,  executives  expect  the  dosing  of  old 
mines  which  can't  use  these  teehnlquee  effec- 
tively to  outweigh  by  1965  the  output  boosts 
the  techniques  have  made  possible  In  newer 
pits.  Once  this  happens,  it  could  take  sovne 
time  for  even  new  dlsooverles  to  raise  output 
again,  should  any  be  made.  With  easily  mtn- 
able  gold  long  since  worked  out,  painstaking 
geological  surveys  above  ground  pltis  exten- 
sive drilling  are  required  now  to  locate  ore, 
and  even  If  finds  are  made  they  can  take 
years  to  develop.  Anglo  American  esttmatea 
it  would  take  $70  million  today  to  brlof  In 
a  new  mine  with  a  mfntng  rate  of  180,000 
tons  of  ore  per  month,  whl^  Is  considered 
an  economic  sise. 

So,  though  not  all  executives  agree  with 
Mr.  Busschau  of  Ooldfields  of  South  Afri- 
ca that  a  "sharp  aUde"  In  output  Is  ahead, 
even  the  most  optimistic  dont  expect  to 
duplicate  the  record  of  the  past  decade. 
"South  Africa  has  doubled  its  gold  produc- 
tion in  the  last  10  years."  says  C.  B.  Ander- 
son, deputy  managing  director  of  Union 
Corp..  Ltd..  a  major  mining  concern.  "Well 
never  do  that  again.'* 

8.  2125 

A  blU  to  revltallas  ths  American  gold  mining 
industry 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  SenaU  mnA-Homm  of 
Repre»entmtt»e*  of  the  Unttml  Statu  of 
America  in  Congress  ossrmlilaA,  This  Act 
ahaU  bs  known  as  ttos  "Odd  Mtns  Barvltatlaa- 
Uon  Act  of  1963". 

Sac.  S.  PuKfosa. — (s>  For  ths  pmposs  of 
aiding  and  restoring  to  piuflUhle  opsrstton 
ths  domssUc  gold  mlatng  Industry  <tf  ths 
United  States  the  Sscrstary  at  tbs 
Is  hereby  directed  to  sstabllsh  and  i 
a  program  to  cconpensate  domestic  prodi 
of  goM  tor  the  difference  between  Individual 
base  average  costs  of  production  during  ths 
fourth  quarter  of  1989  of  currently  sMgUiis 
mines,  as  determined  by  the  SecrMary.  and 
the  same  or  equivalent  current  oosta.  s4ml> 
larly  determined,  of  indivldiial  operators 
quailHsd  for  assistance  under  this  Act  m  the 
fourth  quarter  of  1963.  Where  base  averaca 
costs  during  the  fourth  quarter  at  1989  are 
shown  to  be  abnormal  because  of  the  oo- 
eurrsnoe  of  events  beyond  the  control  of  the 
operator.  Induding.  but  not  limited  to  pro> 
ductlon  atoppagea,  natural  disastera.  or  un- 
avoidable accldenta,  such  easts  ahall  bs 
reconstructed  from  the  best  available  data. 

(b)  In  order  to  assist  new  domestic  gold 
mining  snterprlses  and  stimulate  new  pro- 
duction, the  OacTStary  is  authorised  and 
dlrectsd  to  eatabllab  and  artifilnlster  a  simi- 
lar program  for  mlnee  whl^  have  no  history 
or  prodvetlon  for  ttie  fourth  quarter  of  1989 
nor  for  the  fourth  Quarter  of  1998  by  com- 
puting a  construo<l«»  eost  at  production 
taking  Into  aocoant  production  eosts  of  min- 
ing gold    in   the  same  or  adjacent  mining 
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dtatrtcU  under  slmilAr  condttlon.  foe  nM 
SmS  pertod.  in  octl«  to  detwinlne  the 
lunount  or  wbsldy  paymenu.  11  "J •  Jf 
whlob  the  new  mine  opwatOT  U  entlUed. 

Smc.  8.  Co«8  or  Omution  SxnswatD.— 
CosU  of  operating  domeeUc  gold  mlnee  for 
SSck  dlflewntUd  paymente  wlU  be  aUowed 
tball  Include —  ^^  ,  _.^_, 

(a^  coate  of  aU  labor  including  clerical. 
«ipervl*ory.  management.  admlnUUatlve. 
and  technical:  ^         ,^_,    . 

(b)  corta  of  amortlzaUon  of  capital  in- 
wtment  In  equipment  and  construction 
necessary  to  efficient  operatlona; 

(c)  ooeta  of  mine  rehabllltaUon; 

(d)  ooata  of  transportation  of  mine  prod- 
ucts, smelter  freight,  treatment  and  deduc- 

^°l^)  coats  <rf  unemployment  compensation 

and  fringe  benefits;  „^ 

(f)  coat,     of     suppUes.     materials,     and 

^^)'oiMi»  of  SUte,  county,  and  city  pr<v 

erty  taxes; 

(h)  costs  of  such  other  expenses  as  are 
usual,  customary,  and  normal  according  to 
accepted,  sound,  modern  mining  practices. 

8»c  4  EucmiLrrT  rtouikkmints— To 
qtaUfy  for  coat  differential  payments  under 
tbu  program,  an  appUcant  shall 

(a)  ^e  a  showing,  by  application  to  the 
Secretary,  that  for  his  next  fiscal  year,  com- 
mencing after  submission  of  the  application 
costs  of  efficient  operaUon  are  at  a  level  In 
excess  of  an  amount  at  which  the  applicant 
can  anticipate  earning  a  reasonable  profit 
during  the  period  for  which  application  for 
assistance  Is  made; 

(b)  demonstrate  existence  of  financial  re- 
sources and  technical  capability  sufficient  to 
operate  proflUbly,  under  the  conditions  by 
which  assistance  under  this  Act  U  allowed; 

(c)  agree  that,  for  the  period  of  time  for 
whl<i  isslBtance  is  received  the   applicant 
will  operate  gold  mining  properties  In  the 
United   States   as  his  principal  occupation. 
No  producer  shall  be  qualified  for  assistance 
under   this  Act  unless  the  dollar  value  of 
Bold  sold  during  the  period  for  which  pay- 
ments are  made  Is  50  per  centum  or  more 
of  the  total  value  of  all  minerals  and  metals 
contained  In  ores  and  concentrates  produced 
and  sold:  Provided.  That  payments  shall  be 
made    only    for   the   gold    produced    In'^® 
proportion  the  nonsubsldlzed  value  of  the 
gold  produced  bears  to  the  value  of  the  total 
amount  of  minerals  sold. 

Sw  6.  Amount  of  Patjoents  Allow- 
A«L«— Payments  \mder  thU  Act  shall  be  In 
such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  carry 
out  Its  purpose,  except  that — 

(a)  no  such  payment  shall.  In  any  case, 
exceed  the  difference  between  individual  base 
average  costs  of  production  of  gold  during 
the  fourth  quarter  of  1939  and  the  same  or 
equivalent   costs   in   the  fourth   quarter   of 

(b)  no  differential  computed  imder  (a) 
.hall  exceed.  In  proportion,  the  difference 
between  the  cost  of  living  Index  for  Janu- 
ary 1.  1940,  and  the  cost  of  living  Index  as  of 
date  of  application  for  payment; 

S«c  6  DmsKMiKATioN  or  ELicraiLrrT  and 
NwKmATioN  or  AcaixMXjrrs— (a)  Produces 
of  gold  may  apply  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  for  gold  production  differential  pay- 
ments under  this  Act  who  shall  determine 
(1)  the  ellglbUlty  of  the  applicant,  and  (3) 
amount  of  payment  necessary  to  enable  the 
applicant  to  operate  at  a  reasonable  profit 
during  the  period  for  which  application  is 

made. 

(b)  Upon  determination  of  eligibiUty  of 
a  producer  for  payment  the  Secretary  shall 
enter  into  a  gold  production  differential 
payment  agreement  which  shall  contain  such 
tmns  and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  and 
the  producer  shall  agree  upon,  Including, 
but  not  limited  to  (1)  the  manner  in  which 
costs  shall  be  ascertained  for  purposes  of 
making  payments;  (2)  terms  and  condiUons 
for  making  paymento;   (3)  conditions  under 


which  paymenU  shall  be  withheld  or  re- 
duced.    _ 

8xc.»7.  BOAXD  OF  Gold  DnrrxaximAi.  rar- 
Mxirrs  REVBW.— (a)  There  shall  be  estab- 
lished in  the  office  of  the  SecreUry  an  in- 
dependent Board  of  Review  of  three  mem- 
ber7  to  be  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  the 
Chairman  to  be  designated  by  the  Secretary. 
thJkt  shall  be  responsible  for  a  conUnulng 
review  of  the  level  of  payments  under  thU 
Act  to  determine  If  they  are  sufficient  or  in 
excess  of  amounts  required  to  accomplish 
Its  purposes. 

(b)  The  Secretary  shall,  by  regulation. 
esUbllsh  a  procedure  for  review  by  the  Board 
of  Review  of  applications  of  producers  whose 
claims  are  denied,  disallowed  in  part,  or  re- 
duced. Producers  shall  have  an  opportunity 
to  submit  reasons  in  support  of  their  claims 
before  final  acUon  of  the  Secretary. 

(c)  Members  of  the  Board  of  Review  shall 
be  appointed  by  the  Secretary  from  among 
individuals  qualified  by  reason  of  experience 
In  the  mining  Industry,  two  of  whom  shall 
have  had  experience  In  gold  mining. 

(d)  The  Board  of  Review  shall  be  re- 
qiAred  to  meet  quarterly.  Members  shall 
be  paid  at  the  rate  of  $60  per  day  for  each 
day  services  as  a  Board  member  are  required 
and  shall  be  reimbursed  for  actual  and  nec- 
essary travel  expenses  and  per  diem  In  ac- 
cordance  with   the  Travel    Expenses  Act  of 

1949 

S«c  8  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall 
prescribe  such  rules  and  regulaUons  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provUlons  of 
thU  Act.  .       _„ 

Sxc  9  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
Ury  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act.  not  to  exceed  an  annual  amount  of 
$50,000,000. 


PROPOSED  PROHIBITION  AGAINST 
EXPORT-IMPORT  BANK  INSURINO 
THE  CREDIT  OP,  COMMUNIST 
COUNTRIES 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  a  stetement  which  I  made  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Bankii^ 
and  Currency  in  support  of  ™yj™^^- 
2310.  which  would  prohibit  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  from  insuring  the  credit  oi 
Communist  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord,  as  follows: 

&rAT«MiNT  or  SXNATOB  Kaxl  E.  Mundt  Bx- 
roxx  THi  SxNATX  CoMMrmi  ON  Banking 

AND     CUXBXNCT     IN     StTPPORT     OF     HIS     BELL. 

8    2310   Which  Would  PROHiarr  thk  Ex- 
POBT-IMPOBT    Bank    Pxom    Insuxino    thx 
Caiorr  of  Communist  Countxim 
Mr    Chairman,   ahnoet  since   the  end   of 
World  War  n — or  for  more  than  16  years — 
the  United  States  has  been  extending  pro- 
grams   of    military    and    economic    a»d    *o 
friendly   and  uncommitted  countries— both 
developed  and  underdeveloped-^throughout 
the    world   In   an   effort   to   safeguard   those 
areas  and  their  people  from  Communist  ag- 
gression,    encroachment,     subversion,     and 
takeover.     During  this  period,  we  have  ex- 
pended over  llOO  billion  of  the  money  of 
American  taxpayers,  and  our  aid  has  gone  to 
more  than  100  foreign  countries.    Even  now^ 
we  are  stlU  continuing  to  aid  more  than  100 
countries  through  the  expenditure  of  our  re- 
sources and  the  continuing  annual  cost  of 
this  foreign  assistance  program  U  still  up- 
ward of  $3  bUlion  a  year  annually. 

The  waging  of  this  so-called  cold  war  has 
been  a  long,  expensive,  and  exhausting  con- 
test for  Americans,  but  it  has  at  least  had  the 
redeeming  feature  of  compelling  our  Com- 


munist adversaries  to  strain  themselves  to 
do  their   best   to   offset   our   efforts   and    to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  American  oversea 
assistance  program.     Increasingly  the  Com- 
munisU  have  had  to  divert  from  their  own 
economy  and  from  the  economies  of  their  un- 
happy satellites,  foods  and  fabrics;  grain  and 
machinery;    weapons  and  petroleum;    and  a 
host  of  other  producU  In  an  attempt  to  win 
friends  and  Influence  governments,  especially 
In   the    underdeveloped   areas  of   the   world. 
As  a  whole  famUy  of  newly  independent  na- 
tions have  come  into  being,  the  increasing 
drain    upon   the   Conununlst   economy   and 
upon  that  of  the  United  SUtes  has  become 
steadily  more  severe. 

In  this  continuing  cold  war,  however,  the 
superiority  of  our  free  way  of  Ufe  and  our 
vastly  more  productive  economic  system  has 
begun   to  make  Its  Impact  felt  throughout 
the  world.     We  have  waged  our  side  of  this 
economic   war  without  destroying  our   own 
standards  of  living  while  our  Communist  ad-       ^ 
versarles  have  had  to  deprive  their  own  peo- 
ple of  many  things  In  order  to  have  avallab  e 
from    their    cumbersome    and    unworkable 
system  of  compulsory  collectivism  the  foods, 
the  fabrics,  the  weapons,  and  the  manufac- 
tured goods  required  to  demonstrate  to  those 
outside  their  boundaries  their  ability  to  as- 
sist their  friends  and   to  provide  economic 
support  for  those  whose  allegiance  they  are 

seeking  to  acquire.  ^„ti^oi 

Mr     Chairman,    economic    and    political 
conflict  is  toUl  war  in  the  cold  war  sense, 
since  every  economic,  political,  and  propa- 
ganda device  is  employed  to  achieve  success^ 
A  stalemate  long  conUnulng  in  an  economic 
contest  between  two  great  segments  of  the 
world  can  result  in  frustration,  destruction, 
and   defeat   for   both   sides   of   the  contest. 
Unless  one  side  or  the  other  gains  an  as- 
cendancy, moves  forward  »<>  J*^^^' *°^  "l 
ceU  the  other  in  success,  the  «»tf«»y^f  f)"^ 
upon  its  national  resources  can  destroy  the 
capacity  of  both  adversaries  either  to  give 
assistance  to  their  friends  or  to  Pwylde  re- 
sutance  to  their  enemies.     It  can    In  fact. 
seriously  weaken  Its  capacity  to  m^ntain  it. 
own  standards  of  life  and  areas  of  oppor- 
tunity. 

CONOBKSSIONAL  POLICY   0PP08IS  TXADE 
WITH   BUSSIA 

Realizing  this  fact.  Congress,  during  the 
past  15  years,  has  many  times  expressed  it- 
2S  by  legislative  actions  and  by  "•fnse  of    \ 
the  congress  resolutions"  which  make  clear     j 
S:  i?tSS^  congress  to  restrict  |ree  worid 
Sade  with  the  Communist  countries  as  part 
ofour  cold  war  technique  of  weakening  their 
SpSty  to  wage  economic  ^"  ""<;^f""J 
or  to  attain  the  military  strength  to  risk  a 

^°-k'"^ttle  Act  which  reatricted  the  rights 
of  Vi^  own  citizens  to  trade  with  Commu- 
nlst  countries  and  which  set  In  motion  a 
Srocedvie  by  which  we  sought  to  Induce  our 
fiS^^ld  friends  and  allies  to  Join  us  In 
such  a  program  of  economic  pressures  is  IMu- 
stratlve  of  the  attitude  of  Congress.     T^e 
Johnson     Act    Is     another    case     In     point, 
ime^ents  written  in^o  otjer  legislative 
measures  have  also  emphasized  the  desire  of 
Congress  to  provide  hope  for  the  success  of 
S^r^cold  war"^  tactics  by  resttlcUng  tr«ie  to 
CommunUt  countries  which  trade  In  turn 
would  only  expand  their  capacity  to  continue 
their  cold  war  operations  against  us.  against 
our  friends,  and  against  the  uncommitted 
Sons  overseas,    -^"-t  within  the  ye^   this 
administration  has  taken  commendable  ex- 
ecutive action  to  apply  new  economic  pres- 
■ures  on  Communist  Cuba  by  denying  access 
to  our  ports  of  the  foreign  ships  guUty  of 
trading  with  our  offshore  enemy. 

unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  desire  for 
profit-sometimes  in  the  form  of  thinly 
disguised  human  greed— has  made  »t  difficult 
foTthe  United  States  to  enforce  this  policy 
of  restricting  trade  with  the  Communist 
bloc  or  even  to  win  the  support  of  the  for- 
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e^gn  countries  whicli  we  aid  with  oar  foreign 
assistance  programs  in  the  implemeiitatton 
of  foreign  trade  pollclee  wheh  would  lighten 
the  burden  of  our  own  foreign  assistance 
contributions  by  reducing  the  economic  ca- 
pacity of  the  Communists  to  do  battle 
against  us  and  them  through  conducting 
cold  war  eoonomio  thrusts  of  their  own. 
Some  of  onr  best  friends  In  other  countries 
have  steadily  been  increasing  their  economic 
trade  with  Riiasla  and  her  Communist  asso- 
ciates. The  meet  recent  example  which  has 
brought  this  whole  problem  into  new  foctis  is 
the  gigantic  sale  of  Canadian  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia— not  because  the  RvoBlans  are  starving, 
not  because  they  lack  great  stockpiles  of 
wheat  for  military  purposes,  but  because 
Russia  freely  admitted  to  the  Canadians  that 
they  desire  the  wheat  to  fulfill  their  cold 
war  and  trade  conunitments  to  Cuba,  to 
other  European  satellites,  and  even  to  other 
countries  which  the  U.a.BJl.  had  promised 
to  assist. 

It  has  properly  been  argued  in  this  coun- 
try that  the  United  States  alone  cannot 
blockade  communism  or  enforce  effective 
economic  sanctions  againat  the  U.S.8JI.  It 
has  been  suggested,  consequently,  that  If 
Canada,  our  Western  Europe  Allies,  and 
others  are  to  sell  wheat,  corn,  and  other 
products — both  agricultural  and  manufac- 
tured— to  Russia,  why  should  we  deny  our- 
selves the  profit  of  slmUar  sales?  And,  Mr. 
Chairman,  when  you  say  It  fast  and  don't 
think  very  hard  the  easy  conclusion  seems 
logicaL  Related,  however,  to  otir  IS-year-old 
foreign  assistance  program  and  what  is  to 
be  achlev«d  for  the  free  world  by  our  f  100 
billion  in  oversea  assistance  expenditures, 
this  hasty  answer  to  a  serious  question  raises 
a  number  of  mighty  serious  and  far-reaching 
problems. 

For  example,  can  the  United  States  afford 
to  continue  indefinitely  a  forelgfn  assistance 
program  which  drains  our  Treastiry  of  sev- 
eral billion  dollars  every  year  In  an  effort 
to  help  over  two-thlnte  of  the  countries  of 
the  world  maintain  economic  and  military 
strength  enough  to  prevent  Communist  ag- 
greeacrs  from  successfully  upsetting  theb- 
governments  or  completely  taking  them  over? 
If  we  can  afford  to  continue  such  an  as- 
sistance program.  Is  it  possible  for  It  to 
achieve  the  desired  results  and  to  succeed. 
if  the  Important  free  world  countries — the 
United  States  Included— sell  to  Russia  and 
to  other  Communist  countries  the  supplies 
which  they  most  desperately  need  In  order 
to  glv*  them  the  strength  and  economic 
power  to  continue  to  placate  their  own  peo- 
ple while  conducting  a  program  of  intimida- 
tion and  aggression  which  threatens  the  very 
nations  we  are  called  upon  to  help  because 
of  theee  Communist  attacks  against  our 
freedom  and  our  Indepeitdenoe?  If  the  an- 
swer to  the  two  foregoing  questions  is  "Tee." 
the  big  question  remains:  Is  it  possible  for 
us  ever  to  succeed  in  stabilizing  the  world 
and  relieving  our  taxpayers  of  theee  multl- 
bllllon  dollar  foreign  assistance  programs  if 
we  and  the  free  world  conduct  trade  and 
aid  programs  which  tend  to  strengthen  and 
assist  both  sides  of  the  cold  war  at  the  same 
time? 

At  least  as  far  as  the  United  States  Is  con- 
cerned, iif.  Chairman,  I  believe  this  is  the 
road  to  national  suicide  and  to  Inevitable 
bankruptcy  since  we,  erf  eoursc.  are  the  one 
nation  which  Is  making  the  most  significant 
and  Important  contributions  In  the  area  of 
foreign  aid  assistance  to  the  free  world.  I 
seriously  doubt  that  even  the  rich  and 
mighty  United  States  of  America  can  for- 
ever continue  to  provide  aid  for  the  non- 
Oommunlst  world  while  at  the  same  time 
helping  to  supply  the  foods,  the  fabrics,  and 
the  manufactured  products  required  to  give 
the  Communists  a  oontlnulng  capacity  to 
wage  economic  war  and  build  up  economic 
strength  against  us  and  our  oversea  fHenOi 
and  associates. 


A  FBSk  WOKLO  maar-Aio  confxbkmci: 
It  was  for  that  reason.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
when  a  suggestion  was  first  made  that  the 
United  States  abandon  Its  effort  to  lead  the 
worid  In  the  acceptance  of  a  sensible  pro- 
gram of  restricted  trade  in  connection  with 
Ooiumunist  countries  and  that  we  follow  in- 
stead the  leadership  of  other  countries  which 
are  busy  stepping  up  economic  trade  of  all 
kinds  with  the  Commxuiists  I  suggested  that 
before  departing  from  a  program  which  we 
have  followed  for  over  15  years,  the  President 
of  the  United  States  should  call  a  free  world 
trade-aid  conference  at  the  major  and  de- 
veloped free  world  exporting  countries  and 
try  to  decide  as  a  free  world  team  Just  what 
our  trade-and-aid  T^tokicj  should  be. 

Such  a  free  world  trade-aid  conference  of 
the  major  exporting  non-Oommunlst  coun- 
trlee  should  face  up  to  and  consider  certain 
obvious  facts. 

1.  Communist  aggression  is  not  a  threat 
direeted  solely  against  the  United  States  at 
America— every  free  world  country  is  con- 
sidered fair  game  for  the  imperialistic  designs 
of  the  Communists  and  our  problem  is  their 
problem  Just  as  we  have  made  their  prob- 
lem In  this  connection  a  problem  of  concern 
to  us. 

2.  Even  with  Its  many  loopholes  and  ex- 
ceptions the  past  efforu  over  the  last  16  years 
of  free  world  exporting  countries  to  ctirtail 
the  shipment  of  supplies  to  the  Soviet  bloc 
is  now  beginning  to  have  Its  impact  upon 
the  economies  of  the  Communist  world  and 
Russia  is  beginning  to  feel  the  ptnch  of  caring 
for  her  own  needs  vrhlle  supplying  her  Com- 
munist associates  with  what  they  require 
and  have  not  been  easily  getting  from  the 
free  world. 

8.  Of  late  years,  however,  the  trade  restric- 
tions against  the  Communists  have  been  In- 
creasingly Ignored  and  violated  by  many  free 
world  exporters  even  though  we  Americans 
hrnn  faithfully  conformed  with  the  program 
of  curbing  Communist  expansion  by  denying 
the  Communist  bloc  essential  supplies  which 
It  needs. 

4.  The  United  States  recognizes,  however, 
that  It  alone  cannot  operate  an  effective 
blockade  of  Communist  trade  nor  Implement 
an  effective  program  of  trade  restrictions 
which  could  force  the  Communists  to  forgo 
their  designs  of  world  conquest  In  return  for 
becoming  an  acceptable  member  of  the 
world  trade  community. 

6.  Unless  the  free  worid  is  ready  to  work 
some  consistent,  constructive,  and  generally 
applicable  policy  of  trading  with  the  Com- 
munists and  participating  to  the  extent  of 
Its  ability  in  foreign  assistance  programs 
designed  to  strengthen  the  free  world,  the 
United  States  recognizes  that  It  Is  futile  for 
us  to  support  such  policies  alone  and  It  Is 
unfair  to  our  American  businessmen  and 
farmers  to  insist  that  they — alone — forego 
trading  with  the  Conununlst  world. 

e.  The  United  States  also  recognizes  that 
trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  Is  an  effec- 
tive means  of  strengthening  the  capacity  of 
the  Communists  to  press  their  cold  war  tac- 
tics against  our  friends  and  allies  as  well  as 
against  the  unconunltted  nations  through 
perpetuating  the  need  for  our  foreign  assist- 
ance to  countries  trying  to  resist  these  Com- 
munist pressures. 

7.  Since  theee  facts  are  now  self-evident 
the  free  world  trade-aid  conference  should 
Join  us  In  developing  a  common  approach  to 
the  perils  and  problems  of  world  commu- 
nism with  the  realization  that  our  country 
alone  cannot  finance  resistance  to  the  dan- 
gers their  trade  with  Communists  perpet- 
uates and  expands. 

8.  If  the  rest  of  the  free  world  win  not 
Join  tis  in  the  trade  restrictive  programs  we 
have  so  long  supported  it  must  realize  we 
cannot  continue  our  own  highly  costly  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  and  thus  some 
entirely  new  free  worid  policy  toward  com- 
munism must  be  evolved  and  accepted  un- 


less the  free  skla  of  tbe  world  struggle  is  not 
to  abandoa  each  area  of  the  world  to  its  own 
capadtias  to  resist  acgresslon  and  encroach- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  such  a  free 
world  trade-aM  conference  would  bring 
about  a  clear-cut  rscognitlon  by  our  asso- 
ciates of  all  the  facts  and  faetois  In  this 
struggle  for  peace  and  freedom.  Out  of  such 
a  conference  should,  therefore,  oocne  a  com- 
mon and  workable  approach  to  the  many 
problems  involved  in  the  trade  and  aid  pro- 
grams of  the  free  workt.  Only  in  the  ab- 
sence of  such  a  common  agreonent  and  only 
after  our  country  iSemonstrates  the  requtred 
world  leadership  to  hold  such  a  meeting 
should  we.  In  my  opinion,  surrender  the 
gains  we  have  made  in  the  past  15  years  and 
agree  to  follow  the  lead  of  foreign  countriea 
putting  desire  for  profit  above  all  else  and 
Insisting  on  trading  with  the  enemy.  Should 
that  be  the  result.  I  agree  we  wotild  no 
longer  serve  an  effective  purpose  by  denying 
our  American  traders  the  right  to  sell  sup- 
plies to  the  Soviet  bloc — but  even  then,  in 
my  opinion,  such  sales  should  not  be  made 
at  the  expense  or  at  the  risk  of  American 
taxpayers. 

At  this  stage  of  world  developments,  how- 
ever, I  am  confident  our  best  public  inter- 
est win  be  served  by  denying  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  the  right  to  underwrite  the 
credits  of  the  Communist  bloc  and  thus  at 
least  limit  our  trade  with  Russia  and  her 
Communist  associates  to  that  which  can 
be  paid  for  In  cash  or  gold  or  normal  com- 
mercial credits  to  be  provided  by  the  shlp]>ers 
and  their  private  bankers. 

Our  cold  war  tactics  which  have  cost  us  so 
dearly  for  over  16  years  are  beginning  to  give 
some  evidence  of  success  In  weakening  the 
capacity  of  the  Communist  world  to  meet  Its 
needs  and  to  supply  Its  extensive  commit- 
ments. Clearly  in  my  mind,  now  is  no  Ume 
for  us  to  abandon  a  program  which  promisea 
success. 


why  do  TKX  MED  BUBBUm  WANT  OVS  •OFVUBBt 

Former  Ambassador  Oeorge  Kennan  put 
the  following  words  in  the  Communists* 
mouths  to  describe  their  attittide  toward 
trade  with  the  non-Oommunlst  world,  and 
I  read  a  paragraph  from  his  book,  "Russia 
and  the  West": 

"We  despise  you.  We  consider  that  you 
should  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  govern- 
ments and  physically  destroyed  as  individ- 
uals. We  reserve  the  right  In  our  private  If 
not  in  our  official  capacities  to  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  this  about;  to  revile  you  public- 
ly, to  do  everything  within  our  power  to  de- 
tach yoxu-  own  people  from  their  loyalty  to 
you  and  their  confidence  In  you.  to  subvert 
your  armed  forces,  and  to  work  for  your 
downfall  in  favor  of  th;  C^Rnmunist  dictator- 
ship. But  since  we  are  not  strong  enough  to 
destroy  you  today — since  an  interval  must 
unfortunately  elapse  before  we  can  give  you 
the  coup  de  grace — we  want  you  durtng  this 
interval  to  trade  with  tis.  An  outrageous  de- 
mand? Perhaps.  But  you  will  accept  It 
nevertheless.  You  will  accept  it  because  you 
are  not  free  agents:  because  you  are  slaves 
to  your  own  capitalist  appetites,  because 
when  profit  Is  involved,  you  have  no  pride, 
no  principles,  no  honor.  In  the  blindness 
that  characterizes  declining  and  perlahing 
classes,  you  will  compete  with  one  another 
for  our  favor." 

Thus  wrote  George  Kennan  about  the  So- 
viet attitude  in  the  early  days  of  the  Red 
regime.  Forty  years  later  Khrushchev  could 
rep>eat  this  diagnosis  word  for  word,  as  ttie 
allies  scramble  for  trade  with  the  Reds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  propose  that  we  prove  to 
the  Communists  that  they  are  wrong  In  their 
assessment  of  the  morals,  the  ethics,  and  the 
stlck-to-ttlveness  of  tbe  free  world.  Lenin 
put  It  even  more  bluntly  when  be  said  In 
language  I  have  paraphrased.  "Tf  the  Com- 
munists were  to  hang  the  members  of  tbm 
free  world,  capitalists  would  compete  with 
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each  other  to  sell  the  rope  for  the  hanging." 
I  emphatically  deny  thla  Communist  criti- 
cism of  the  understandable  need  and  desire 
of  our  capitalist  economy  to  produce  a 
profit.  Capitalism  functions  successfully 
only  In  a  free  community  and  a  free  woUd 
is  the  first  essential  to  its  complete  and  con- 
tinued success.  I  hope  our  country  never 
produces  any  evidence  to  support  the  blas- 
phemous charges  of  the  Communists. 

Lacking  the  resources  and  the  opportuni- 
ties to  engage  in  normal  trade  with  the  free 
world  the  satellites  of  Moscow  are  becoming 
restive  and  resentful  and  insisting  that  the 
grandiose  commitments  made  to  them  by 
Khrushchev  be  fulfilled.  Red  China  is  be- 
-  coming  skeptical  of  the  capacity  of  Moscow 
policies  and  its  capacity  to  continue  to  beat 
down  and  hold  back  the  resurgent  national- 
ism and  Independence  of  captive  countries. 

SROUU)  W«  KXTSZAT  nOM  COU)  WA«  VICTOailS? 

Even  Cuba  is  discovering  that  the  U.SJSJI. 
Is  unable  to  provide  the  economic  and  ma- 
terial assistance  required  to  compensate  for 
the  errors  of  Communist  dictatorship  at 
home  and  the  curtailed  International  trade 
which  Cuba  has  lost  with  the  non-Commu- 
nist world.  After  15  long  and  expensive 
years  the  free  world  is  demonstrating  with 
increasing  momenttim  that  freemen  can 
outproduce  slaves  and  that  freedom  Is  a  way 
of  life  that  no  system  of  totalitarianism  can 
equal  or  excel. 

So  Russia  now  swallows  its  pride  and  comes 
to  the  free  world  with  offers  to  purchase  our 
grain,  oiir  products,  our  machinery,  our 
^  alcohol,  and  whatever  else  she  most  desper- 
ately needs  to  satisfy  her  own  foreign  com- 
mitments and  to  placate  her  own  unhappy 
people. 

Simply  stated,  Russia  has  spread  herself 
out  too  thin.  Her  cumbersome  Communist 
system  of  Involxmtary  collectivism  is  break- 
ing down.  She  Is  finally  exhausting  the  vise- 
fulness  and  the  aid  she  obtained  by  stripping 
her  captive  countries  of  their  best  produc- 
tive plants  and  her  emphasis  on  building  a 
military  striking  power  has  deprived  her  peo- 
ple of  the  comforts  and  conveniences  which 
a  more  diversified  economic  effort  might  have 
produced.  Above  all,  her  extravagant  prom- 
ises of  assistance  to  Eg3rpt,  to  India,  to  Com- 
munist overlords  In  Asia,  to  the  new  Inde- 
pendent governments  of  Africa,  are  being 
defaulted  so  she  seeks  to  obtain  from  the 
^-.  United  States  and  other  free  world  nations 
■*  1  the  supplies  and  products  she  needs  to  con- 
*^  tlnue  her  harassment  of  the  free  world  and 
her  attacks  upon  weak  governments  and 
\inderdeveloped  areas. 
"•f  -  I  accept  the  basic  fact  that  these  develop- 
ments give  rise  to  the  need  for  a  new  look 
at  world  affairs. 

Should  we  continue  our  effort*  to  win  the 
cold  war? 

Should  we  drive  wedges  between  Russia 
and  her  Communist  satellites  and  associates? 
Should  we  bargain  with  conviction  and 
courage  in  our  catise  and  compel  Russia  to 
make  concessions  in  Cuba,  in  Berlin,  In  Asia, 
and  elsewhere  as  a  firm  condition  precedent 
to  our  willingness  to  sell  her  what  she  needs 
to  continue  her  imperialistic  thrust? 

Should  we  utilize  our  economic  produc- 
tivity and  the  products  which  our  free  way 
of  life  produces  in  abundance  as  available 
inducements  to  win  concessions  and  to  re- 
duce the  dangers  existent  in  the  tension 
spots  of  the  world? 

Or  shoiild  we  simply  sell  them  what  they 
most  seriously  need  for  gold — or  even  worse 
for  credit? 

The  question  of  permitting  the  ExpKjrt- 
Import  Bank  to  extend  credit  Insurance  to 
the  Communist  bloc  countries  which  insur- 
ance is  guaranteed  by  American  taxpayers  is 
an  Important  and  urgent  matter  which  only 
this  committee  has  the  authority  and  the 
responsibility  to  decide  through  its  recom- 
mendations to  the  Senate. 


Certain  basic  and  demonstrable  facts 
should  be  kept  before  us  and  before  the 
country  concerning  the  basic  factors  and  the 
significant  ramifications  of  what  is  Involved 
in  the  problem  now  before  this  conunittee. 

NO    HUMANn-AEIANISM    INVOLVZO 

1.  The  sales  of  wheat  and  corn  to  Russia 
and  the  Communist  bloc  do  not  Involve  any 
element  of  humanltarianism  and  the  relief 
of  starvation  and  hunger  Is  not  involved  in 
any  way.  Actually,  Russia's  supplies  of 
stored  wheat  set  aside  for  possible  military 
conflict  are  of  stupendous  size  and  her  cur- 
rent production  Is  meeting  her  current  needs. 
However,  the  Russians  have  made  commit- 
ments to  deliver  wheat  and  grain  to  some  of 
their  satellite  countries  and  unless  she  pro- 
duces free  world  wheat  to  deliver  or  to  re- 
place her  own  wheat  when  delivered  abroad 
she  will  face  a  wheat  shortage  of  her  own. 

2.  The  sale  of  wheat  for  cash  or  gold  or 
for  normal  commercial  credits  extended  by 
the  sellers  or  their  bankers  is  not  involved  in 
this  decision.  Our  Government,  by  execu- 
tive action,  has  already  made  that  decision. 
It  is  our  responsibility  to  decide  only  the 
specific  policy  of  whether  the  public  credit 
of  America — the  money  of  our  own  taxpay- 
ers— should  be  used  to  guarantee  the  repay- 
ments of  credits  extended  to  Russia  and 
other  Conununist  bloc  countries  should  they 
default  on  their  obligations  for  any  cause  or 
circumstance  whatsoever.  What  it  is  pro- 
posed to  offer  them  through  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  is  such  a  Oovernment-backed 
credit  guarantee  that  both  principle  and 
Interest  will  be  paid  by  Commimlst  coun- 
tries. If  they  default  for  any  reason  what- 
soever, the  American  taxpayer  pays  the  Com- 
munists' bills. 

The  President  announced  his  decision  to 
allow  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  Ite 
Communist  satellites  from  a  prepared  state- 
ment at  his  press  conference  on  October  9. 
He  said  at  that  time  that  he  had  "concluded 
that  such  sales  by  private  dealers  for  Amer- 
ican dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery 
or  normal  commercial  terms,  should  not  be 
prohibited  by  the  Government." 

A  moment  later  the  President  observed 
that  "having  for  many  years  sold  them  farm 
products  which  are  not  in  surplus,  it  would 
make  no  sense  to  refuse  to  sell  those  prod- 
ucts on  which  we  must  otherwise  pay  the 
cost  of  storage. 

"In  short,  this  particular  decision  with  re- 
spect to  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union,  which  is 
not  inconsistent  with  many  smaller  transac- 
tions over  a  long  period  of  time,  does  not 
represent  a  new  Soviet -American  trade  pol- 
icy." 

But  when  on  November  5  an  article  written 
by  Vincent  J.  Burke  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  and  the  Washington  Post  appeared,  it 
became  apparent  to  me  that  the  financing 
arrangement  for  these  sales  to  the  Commu- 
nist countries  does  represent  a  new  de- 
parture— the  UJ3.  Government  and  the  tax- 
pa3rlng  citizens  of  this  country  are  assum- 
ing full  credit  risk  for  these  sales.  Any  loss 
sustained  by  the  seller  of  the  grain  or  the 
banks  financing  the  sales  by  extending  credit 
to  Russia.  Hungary,  or  other  Communist  bloc 
countries  Is  Insured  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment through  its  Export-Import  Bank,  The 
Federal  Government,  through  the  KxporV 
Import  Bank,  is  insuring  payment  by  the 
Communist  bloc  countries  on  terms  of  25 
percent  down  and  18  months  in  which  to  pay 
the  balance. 

I  repeat,  there  is  no  risk  for  the  shippers 
or  the  bankers.  Pull  risk,  full  guarantee 
that  the  grain  will  be  paid  for  is  assumed  by 
the  taxpaylng  citizens  of  the  United  States 
through  the  wholly  American-owned  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

This  guarantee  is  characterized  as  a  nor- 
mal extension  of  credit — as  coming  within 
the  normal  commercial  terms  the  President 
stipulated  in  his  formal  sUtement.  ' 


The  Export-Import  Bank  in  its  memo- 
randum: Kxport- Import  Bank  guarantee  of 
sales  to  bloc.  November  6.  1903  (Congres- 
sional RzcosD.  Nov.  12,  1903,  pp.  21576- 
21677)    puts  Itself  on  record  to  that  effect: 

"The  Export-Import  Bank  stresses  that 
there  is  nothing  new  in  these  arrange- 
ments— aside  from  the  fact  that  a  short- 
term  credit  risk  is  being  covered  with  respect 
to  a  Soviet  bloc  country." 

I  submit  to  the  members  of  this  committee 
that  a  complete  departure  from  the  estab- 
lished practice  of  an  Institution  and  the  em- 
bracement  by  that  Institution  of  a  technique 
never  before  used  is  not  normal. 

^Tieee  are  not  the  President's  normal  com- 
mercial terms.  Far  from  being  normal  com- 
mercial terms  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
in  fact  never  extended  credit  or  credit  in- 
surance to  Russia,  to  Hungary,  or  to  any 
other  Communist  bloc  country. 

They  comprise,  in  fact,  an  entirely  new 
departure  in  the  credit  Insurance  program 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  Since  its  in- 
ception in  1934. 1  repeat,  the  E^xport  Bank  has 
never  Insured  a  credit  risk  for  Communist 
*llussla  or  Hungary.  Except  for  Yugoslavia, 
which  both  Congress  and  the  White  House 
have  repeatedly  treated  in  a  special  category, 
insurance  of  credit  risks  or  direct  extensions 
of  credit  have  not  been  extended  to  Conunu- 
nist countries.  It  has  now  decided  to  do  so. 
I  submit  that  decision  does  not  come  within 
normal  terms.  It  constitutes  an  entirely  new 
use  of  Government  guarantee  of  credit  and 
establishes  a  new  national  policy  of  far 
reaching  significance  which  should  either  be 
approved  or  disapproved  by  Congress.  I 
think  it  should  be  disapproved.  I  do  not  feel 
we  are  protecting  the  Interests  of  American 
taxpayers  by  compelling  them  to  underwrite 
and  guarantee  a  Communist  dictator's  credit 
rating  in  this  manner. 

8.  2310  COVZRS  ALL  SALES NOT  JUST  WHXAT  AND 

OSAIN 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  here  today  to 
offer  resistance  to  the  sale  of  wheat  or  of 
other  agricultural  or  commercial  products  to 
Russia  nor  am  I  here  to  protest  the  sale  of 
those  products  to  Russia's  European  satel- 
lites. The  decision  to  do  that  has  already 
been  made  at  the  administration  level  by 
the  White  House  and  by  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

I  am  here  solely  because  I  am  concerned 
with  the  question  as  to  whether  it  is  the 
right  public  policy  under  prevailing  world 
conditions  for  our  Government  to  compel 
American  taxpayers  to  underwrite  trade  with 
the  Communists  through  the  device  of  guar- 
anteeing the  good  faith  of  Communist  dicta- 
tors in  meeting  their  payments  of  principle 
and  interest. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  a  Government 
institution.  Its  asseU  are  public  assets.  Its 
capital  fund  and  operating  expenses  are  of 
U.S.  Treasury  origin.  Its  charter  was  written 
by  the  UB.  Congress.  Every  dollar  it  has,  In 
the  last  analysis,  belongs  to  the  Government 
of  the  United  States— to  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country. 

It  is  a  completely  new  and  unprecedented 
policy  to  use  public  funds  to  guarantee  pay- 
ment of  private  commercial  accounts  owed 
by  Communist  bloc  countries.  In  my  opin- 
ion, that  policy  is  not  wise.  The  purpose 
of  my  bill  U  to  give  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  opportunity,  di- 
rectly representing  the  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try, as  they  do,  to  determine  whether  or  not 
thU  is  wUe  policy  and  to  determine  whether 
or  not  this  new  policy  will  sUnd  and  be- 
come the  precedent  for  a  vast  new  alloca- 
tion of  American  guarantees  to  reinforce 
and  rescue  the  sagging  and  staggering  econ- 
omy of  Communist  countries. 

I  want  to  stress  again  that  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  legality  of  any  commercial  transac- 
tion under  this  grain  sale  agreement.  I  am 
questioning  the  wisdom  of  the  policy,  wheth- 
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er  it  is  wise  and  prudent  to  compel  the  cit- 
izens to  assiune  every  type  of  risk  Involved 
in  this  sale  of  grain  by  private  traders  to  s 
Communist  government. 

THE  JOHNSON  ACT  DOBS  NOT  BAR  SALES  FOR 
PRIVATE   CREDIT 

The  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
advised  the  Secretary  of  State,  that,  by  his 
interpretation  of  the  law — and  his  interpre- 
tation is  what  counts— no  Infraction  would 
be  committed  by  private  traders  participat- 
ing under  this  program  within  the  pro- 
cedures announced  by  the  Government. 
Thus  the  private  traders  and  their  commer- 
cial bankers  have  been  Informed  by  the  At- 
torney General  that  they  have  the  legal 
right  to  sell  their  grain  and  other  products 
to  the  Communists  on  credit  instead  of  for 
gold  or  for  American  dollars.  However,  the 
private  traders  and  the  commercial  bankers 
have  too  much  respect  for  the  Interests  of 
their  stockholders  to  be  willing  to  extend 
their  own  credit  to  Communist  countries 
whose  records  of  repayment  and  of  broken 
promises  has  been  so  disappointing  and  dis- 
iUuaioning.  All  I  ask  la  that  Senators  be  as 
alert  and  energetic  about  protecting  the  fi- 
nances of  our  tax-paj-lng  constituents  as 
these  private  firms  have  been  in  protecting 
the  investments  of  their  stockholders  and 
themselves. 

The  Attorney  General's  opinion  included 
this  language: 

"Sales  by  private  American  firms  on  a  de- 
ferred-payment basis  ♦  •  •  would  not  in- 
volve the  making  of  'loans'  within  the  mean- 
ing of  the  act."  ^ 

And  included  this  language: 

"The  Johnson  Act  does  not  apply  to  the 
assignment  or  negotiation  by  an  American 
seller,  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  of 
contract  rights  or  commercial  paper  result- 
ing from  sales  of  goods  on  normal  com- 
mercial terms." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  the  full  text  of  the 
Attorney  General's  advisory  opinion  here, 
and  I  ask  that  it  be  inserted  in  the  record 
of  these  committee  hearings  at  this  point 
in  my  statement. 

This  opinion  relieves  all  American  sellers 
or  exporters,  commercial  banks,  or  other  non- 
governmental sources  for  credit  of  any  rea- 
son to  refuse  to  participate  in  this  transac- 
tion by  themselves  extending  private  credit 
to  the  Commimists.  They  are  protected 
against  possible  future  prosecution  by  this 
or  future  administrations  for  violation  of 
the  Johnson  Act. 

COMMUNISTS    ALREADY    OWE    US    SUBSTANTIAL 
DEBTS 

Now  I  presume  the  reason  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  was  brought  into  this  transac- 
tion to  giiarantee  payment  of  the  obligations 
assumed  by  Communist  countries  for  pay- 
ment for  this  grain  is  that  no  commercial 
banker  or  exporter  is  willing  to  assume  the 
credit  risk  of  repayment  Involved  in  sales  to 
Communist  countries.  The  private  export- 
ers and  bankers  are  reluctant  to  extend  their 
own  credit  in  order  to  get  the  profit  and  in- 
come they  will  receive  from  these  transac- 
tions. That  is.  they  must  regard  the  trans- 
actions as  a  bad  risk  and  the  Communists 
as  unsafe  debtors. 

Russia  has  obligations  on  loans  from  the 
United  States  which  are  still  outstanding 
from  iu  World  War  I  loans.  The  outstand- 
ing principal  as  of  last  June  30  is  $192,601.- 
297.37.  Every  cent  of  It  has  matured.  In- 
terest due  and  unpaid  Is  1428.819,108.19.  The 
totel  amount  in  default  from  those  years  is 
$621,420,405.56. 

The  present  government  of  the  Soviet 
Union  insists  that  these  are  not  Its  obliga- 
tions. It  is  claimed  they  are  the  Czarist 
Government's  obligations  Instead.  Yet  they 
were  made  by  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  the  Government  of  Russia,  and 
the  entire  amount  is  in  default  and  has  been 
repudiated  by  the  Government  of  Russia. 


There  are  more  medem  obligations  due  us 
from  the  Soviet  Union,  stemming  from  World 
War  n. 

That  OoTemment  agreed  to  accept  and 
pay  for  the  "pipeline"  lend  lease  which  had 
been  ordered  for  them  and  was  scheduled 
to  be  delivered  to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
war.  The  amount  agreed  to  was  $222,494,674. 
Of  that.  $205,709,633  remains  due. 

Remember,  that  debt  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  main  body  of  lend  lease  shipped  to 
Russia  during  the  war.  Congress  appro* 
prlated  in  all  about  $11  billion  and,  as  yet. 
no  value  of  what  is  owed  to  us  has  been 
negotiated  with  the  Russians.  Our  last 
offer,  in  1960,  was  something  like  $800  mil- 
lion to  settle  it.  Their  final  offer  was  some- 
thing like  $300  million  and  they  demanded 
certain  other  trade  concessions,  at  which 
point  the  negotiations  broke  down.  Hun- 
gary also  owes  this  country  more  than  $9 
million  from  previous  loans  or  advances. 

This  Is  not  an  admirable  credit  record. 
The  banker,  dealing  with  the  funds  of  his 
own  bank  would  be  rare  who  would  advance 
very  much  money  to  such  a  credit  applicant. 
There  is  the  reason  the  guarantee  of  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  been  called  for  so 
that  public  money  could  be  used  to  guar- 
antee the  payments  stipulated  by  these  pri- 
vate sales. 

There  are,  it  should  be  emphasized,  in  con- 
nection with  this,  certain  requirements  of 
law  placed  on  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank  which 
are  intended  to  take  the  place  of,  in  the 
running  of  this  government-owned  bank, 
the  element  of  risk  which  is  weighed  so  care- 
fully by  the  commercial  banker  as  he  deter- 
mines whether  or  not  to  extend  a  loan. 

Let  me  be  specifically  clear  in  what  I'm 
saying.  I  am  not  challenging  the  legality  of 
the  act  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  in  ex- 
tending this  Insurance  guarantee  of  payment. 
It  might  be  said,  however,  that,  in  view  of 
^  the  requirement  of  law  in  this  regard,  I  am 
^expressing  doubt  as  to  the  Judgment  shown 
by  the  directors  of  the  bank  in  issuing  this 
insurance  coverage. 

Section  B  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Act 
of  1945  provides  that  before  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  bank  agree  to  make  a  loan 
there  must  be  reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment. This  same  express  provision  was 
not  written  a  second  time  into  the  law  in 
1961  when  the  Insurance  program  was  begun, 
but  neither  was  there  express  provision  that 
the  basic  rules  under  which  the  bank  oper- 
ates were  being  changed.  I'm  certain  that  the 
members  of  this  committee  had  no  intention 
of  relieving  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
responsibility  to  find  that  there  must  be 
reasonable  assurance  of  repayment  before 
the  bank  assumes  an  obligation.  This  basic 
rule  must  apply  both  to  the  making  of  loans 
and  to  the  issuing  of  insurance,  or  there 
would  have  been  express  provision  to  the 
contrary.  After  ail,  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank 
functions  as  an  institution  making  commer- 
cial loans  and  Insxiring  credit  and  not  as 
an  eleemosynary  institution. 

I  quote  from  the  provision  of  law,  12 
United  States  Code  635(b)  : 

"Functions  as  supplemental  to  private 
capital:  restrictions  on  loans.  It  is  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  Bank,  in  the  exer- 
cise of  its  functions  should  supplement  and 
encourage  and  not  compete  with  private 
capital,  and  that  loans,  so  far  as  possible  con- 
sistently with  carrying  out  the  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  shall  gen- 
erally be  for  specific  purposes,  and,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors,  offer 
reasonable   assurance  of  repayment." 

Let  me  add  emphasis.  "It  is  the  policy 
of  Congress  •  •  •  that  loans  •  •  •  shall 
•  •  .*,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  Bpard  of  Di- 
rectors, offer  reasonable  assurance  of  repay- 
ment." 

I  am  certain  that  this  committee  intended 
that  that  statement  of  policy  was  intended 
to  apply  to  insvirance  coverage  extended  by 


the  Bank  as  well  as  to  loans  or  that  the  com- 
mittee would  have  specified  otherwise. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Olick,  counsel  for  the 'Export- 
Import  Bank,  agreed  with  this  interpreta- 
tion when  he  appeared  before  the  House 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee's  Sub- 
committee No.  3  on  August  30,  1961,  in  sup- 
port of  the  then  i}endlng  bill  to  amend  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act  of  1945.  Congress- 
man MooRHKAD  commented.  "As  I  read  sec- 
tion 2(b),  it  is  limited  to  loans,  and  not  to 
this  new  program." 

Kfr.Glick  replied: 

"At  the  end  of  the  section  it  says,  'and 
in  the  Judgment  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
offer  reasonable  assurance  of  repayment'  and 
the  General  Counsel's  office  at  the  Bank  has 
taken  the  position  formally  that  this  applies 
to  all  activities  of  the  Bank:  loans,  guaran- 
tees, insurance,  or  anything  else." 

So  the  Bank  Dlre^rs  were  to  take  into 
consideration  the  credit  record  of  the  pro- 
posed country  to  be  Insured — ^Russia  or  Hun- 
gary or  any  other  satellite  nation.  Yet  they 
decided  to  guarantee  bank  lofms  of  75  per- 
cent of  the  value  of  the  grain  to  be  shipped 
for  a  period  of  18  months,  the  loans  bearing 
5  percent  interest  for  the  banker  less  a 
small  insurance  fee  at  absolutely  no  risk 
to  himself.  In  fact  the  payment  of  both 
interest  and  principal  are  Insured.  The 
bankers  cannot  lose.  The  exi>orters  can- 
not lose.  Only  the  American  taxpayer  stands 
to  lose  and  he  assumes  the  full  risk  for  fail- 
ure to  pay  regardless  of  the  cause  for  such 
default. 

SHOULD  AMERICAN  TAXPAYERS  GUARANTEE 
CREDITS  TO  PURCHASE  BOOZE  FOR  KHRU- 
SHCHEV'S   SUBJECTS? 

Mr.  Chairman,  once  the  precedent  of  guar- 
anteeing and  insuring  Communist  credits  by 
the  wholly  owned  American  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  established,  American  exports  to 
bolster  the  Red  Russian  economy  will  expand 
from  a  trickle  to  a  torrent.  Already  many 
new  applications  for  export  licenses  are  ap- 
pearing. The  Russians  want  fertilizer,  ma- 
chinery, trucks,  chemicals — in  fact  last  week 
we  learned  they  want  American  alcohol  for 
their  production  of  vodka. 

I  wonder  how  many  good  church  people 
in  America  will  feel  if  they  are  required  to 
coslgn  a  promissory  note  with  Khrushchev  so 
he  can  purchase  booze  for  his  people  with 
the  public  credit  of  America. 

The  taxpayers  take  the  entire  rtsk.  And  I 
believe  Congress  could  well  take  exception 
with  the  Judgment  of  the  Bank's  Board  of 
Directors,  based  on  the  existing  credit  record 
of  the  Communist  purchasers,  that  these 
loans  have  a  "reasonable  assurance  of  re- 
payment." 

SHOULD   AMERICAN    WHEAT    STSKNGTBKN 
CASTRO     IN     CXTBAT 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman,  while  we  have  seen 
repeated  time  and  again  the  promise  made 
by  Russia  that  the  grain  sold  to  them  by 
the  United  States  will  not  either  go  directly 
to  Cuba  or  to  China  or  to  other  unintended 
beneficiaries  nor  be  transshipped  once  it 
reaches  Russia  to  any  of  those  other  destina- 
tions, we  have  not  seen  any  commitment 
by  Russia  that  that  country  will,  as  a  con- 
dition to  receiving  U.S.  grain,  refuse  to  honor 
Its  agreements  or  even  refvise  to  make  new 
agreements  to  supply  grain  to  Cuba,  to  Red 
China,  and  to  other  Communist  areas. 

I  expect  that,  even  if  we  give  the  Russians 
credit  for  having  the  honorable  intention  of 
keeping  their  promise  to  President  Kennedy 
that  American  grain  will  not  go  to  Cuba,  the 
American  grain  will  simply  bec<xne  a  sub- 
stitute in  Russia  for  the  Ruailan  grain  which 
has  been  promised  to  Cuba  and  the  other 
Communist  countries.  The  Cubans  will  eat 
Russian  grain  and  the  Russians  will  eat 
American  grain  bought  ^from  American 
traders  on  oredits  at  6  percent  Interest  to 
American  bankers  less  a  small  insurance  fee 
paid  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  on  credit 
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terms  which  are  fully  and  irrevocably  gu&r- 
anteed  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  President  did  not.  In  his  formal  wheat 
sale  statement  of  October  9.  even  say  that 
Russia  had  made  such  a  promise  not  to 
transship  the  wheat.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
"administration  offldals"  were  quoted  In  the 
Hew  York  Times  of  October  8  that  they 
cannot  make  such  g:uaranteee.  The  Max 
Frankel  dispatch  states  that,  "Prtvately,  ad- 
ministration officials  have  already  Indicated 
they  could  not  control  Soviet  exj)ort  j)ollcle«." 

And.  In  the  New  York  Times  of  October  11, 
the  William  M.  Blalr  dispatch  states  that 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Hodges,  at  the  "news 
conference  at  which  the  rules  for  traders 
were  announced."  was  "somer^'hat  vague 
•bout  assurances  that  American  wheat  would 
be  used  only  In  the  Soviet  Union  or  the 
satellite  countries." 

"The  United  States,  he  said,  would  have 
reasonaMe  assurance  because  It  would  re- 
quire a  certification  to  that  effect  In  sales 
contracts  between  private  traders  and  the 
Soviet  buyers  and  because  as  much  wheat  as 
possible  would  be  shipped  In  American  vee- 
•els." 

SHIPMZirrS    NEXD    NOT    BE    MADE    IN    AMERICAN 
SHIPS 

I  should  note  In  passing  here  that  this  last 
provision  has  been  changed  considerably. 
Quoting  from  the  Current  Export  Bulletin 
for  November  13,  1963.  Issued  by  the  Depart- 
BMut  of  Commerce: 

"At  least  50  percent  of  the  wheat  and 
wheat  flour  will  be  exported  on  UjS.-flag 
carriers.  If  a  U.S.-flag  carrier  is  not  avail- 
able at  reasonable  rates,  the  exporter  must 
obtain  prior  authorization  from  the  Maritime 
Administration  to  ship  less  than  the  50  per- 
cent on  U-S.-flag  carriers." 

So  It  could  well  be  that  less  than  50  per- 
cent of  the  grain  will  be  shipped  on  Ameri- 
can vessels  and  even  that  50  percent,  Is  now 
proposed  to  be  shipped  at  reduced  shipping 
rates  which  have  been  established  below  the 
prevailing  shipping  rates  through  negotia- 
tion. But,  continuing  with  Secretary  Hodges' 
October  10  press  conference: 

"He  agreed,  however,  that  the  United 
States  had  no  definite  assurance  that  the 
American  wheat  could  not  be  used  to  release 
Soviet  reserve  stocks  for  shipment  to  Cuba 
or  other  countries." 

The  way,  therefore,  seems  to  be  opened  for 
us  to  make  possible  the  feeding  of  our  ene- 
mies in  Cuba,  in  Red  China,  and  elsewhere 
even  if  we  were  all  to  agree  to  the  shibboleth 
that  Russia  Is  not  an  enemy  since  Russia 
could  use  at  home  the  specific  bushels  of 
wheat  we  sell  her  on  U.S.  Government  credit 
while  shipping  to  our  other  Communist  ad- 
veraartas  the  Russian  wheat  which  our 
American  wheat  replaces. 

A  year  ago  we  stood  eyeball  to  eyeball 
against  Cuba.  We  have  since  outlawed  the 
'  loading  of  ships  In  American  ports  which 
arrive  from  lotuling  or  unloading  in  Cuba. 
Now  we  are  opening  up  a  formula  of  sales 
tor  Commimlst  credits  which  profMsees  to  do 
by  Indirection  what  we  have  directly  been 
prohibiting  by  our  national  policy  toward 
Cuba  and  Red  China. 

Russia  today  is  one  c^  the  largest  gold  pro- 
ducers in  the  world.  Perhaps  It  Is  the  larg- 
est. That  coxmtry  Is  able  to  market  large 
quantities  of  this  precious  metal.  Its  sales 
in  the  past  8  years  have  been  about  9300 
million  worth  per  year,  and  Its  gold  reserves 
are  estimated  by  the  London  Times  to  be  $9 
billion  in  gold.  This  infonnation  comes  from 
a  most  Interesting  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  of  October  9.  written  by  Clyde  H. 
Farnsworth.  He  discusses  the  sale  by  the 
Russians  of  $200  million  of  gold  during  2 
weeks  of  September,  at  Paris  and  Zurich 
largely,  this  year. 

That's  their  usual  annual  salea  figure.  Ttaa 
Russians  have  plenty  of  gold.  They  are  able 
to  pay  fold  In  exchange  for  wheat.    In  fact 


the  Canadians  who  initiated  the  concept  of 
large  scale  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia  are  re- 
ceiving 80  percent  of  these  sales  cash  on  the 
bturelhead  In  gold. 

The  American  people  and  their  Congress 
were  led  to  believe  that  this  grain  sale  would 
be  a  commercial  cash  transaction  with  pri- 
vate traders  and  bankers  assuming  any  credit 
risk  in  return  for  a  profitable  sale  and  an 
Interest- bearing  loan. 

AMERICANS  BELIXVEI)  SALES  TO  BE  MADE  EOS  COLD 

In  fact,  President  Kennedy  stated  that  at 
bis  news  conference  on  October  9.  To  the 
question,  after  discussing  the  effect  of  the 
Johnson  Act.  "Do  grain  dealers  take  the  rUk 
then?".  President  Kennedy  answered.  "The 
grain  dealers  will  take  the  risk  with  the 
private  banks." 

This  was  the  understanding  generally 
shared  by  the  people  and  by  their  representa- 
tives in  Congress.  This  is  well  expressed  In 
the  column  by  Sylvia  Porter  entitled  "Wheat 
Sales  To  Aid  Balance  of  Payments"  appearing 
in  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  on  November  14. 
1963. 

"The  wheat  being  sold  to  Russia  cmd  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  to  be  paid  for  in  gold  and  hard 
cash.  The  sale  of  4  million  long  tons  would 
increase  our  dollar  earnings  from  wheat  by 
over  *250  million,  more  than  100  percent 
above  1962's  earnings."  ^ 

"Now  that  the  ground  rules  finally  have 
been  set  for  sales  and  shipments  of  UB. 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  let's  assiime  the 
Kremlin  follows  through  and  buys  the  limit 
of  4  million  long  tons  President  Kennedy  has 
authorized  for  sale.  What  would  this  deal 
mean  to  our  wheat  economy  in  particular  and 
the  U.S.  economy  In  general? 

"Far,  far  more  than  most  Americans  real- 
ise, says  Brwln  B.  Kelm,  president  of  Cargill, 
Inc.,  of  Minneapolis,  largest  grain  merchant 
in  this  country  and  the  corporation  which 
made  the  first  sale  of  100.000  tons  of  wheat 
to  Hungary  last  Friday.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
economic  benefits  which  Kelm  sees  stemming 
directly  from  these  sales  well  may  startle 
even  top  experts  on  wheat  and  foreign  trade. 
Specifically: 

"Benefit:  While  this  one  deal  would  in- 
crease our  total  wheat  exports  over  1962  by 
less  than  28  percent,  it  would  more  than 
double  our  dollar  sales  of  wheat  compared 
with  last  year. 

"Explanation :  In  recent  years  70  to  78  per- 
cent of  all  our  wheat  exports  have  been  so- 
called  giveaway  sales.  We  have  been  selling 
wheat  ttu-ough  normal  commercial  channels 
to  foreign  buyers,  but  permitting  the  coun- 
tries to  pay  for  their  purchases  in  their  own 
"soft"  currencies. 

"Our  Oovemment  has  been  accepting  these 
soft  currencies — of  such  underdeveloped 
countries  as  India.  Pakistan.  Indonesia — and 
then  has  been  paying  the  U.S.  exporters  in 
dollars. 

We  have  since  learned  that  it  is  the  Oov- 
emment, through  the  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  wUl  assume  the  Ti*.  The  grain  trad- 
ers wiU  get  a  profit  and  the  bankers  a  guar- 
anteed 5  percent  interest  return  less  the 
small  Insurance  fee  they  pay  to  have  their 
entire  risk  against  every  contingency  guaran- 
teed by  the  VS.  Oovemment. 

It  Is  my  contention  and  I  hope  that  It  will 
become  the  c<»tention  of  this  committee 
that  this  specific  decision — whether  the 
American  taxpayers  should  assume  the  en- 
tire risk  of  this  purportedly  commercial 
transaction  with  the  Conununlst  countries- 
Is  a  point  which  should  be  decided  with  no 
delay  by  the  Congress.  I  am  convinced  it 
should  be  decided  in  the  negative. 

Whatever  the  decision,  however.  I  feel  you 
must  agree  with  me  that  it  is  of  such  sig- 
nificance to  oiir  country's  future  and  to  the 
entire  free  world  that  it  should  tie  debatwt 
and  decided  by  the  people's  repre— ntatlws 
in  Congress.  It  definitely  should  not  bs  a 
decision  or  a  policy  arrived  at  by  drift  or  by 


the  adoption  of  expedients  to  meet  imantlcl- 
pated  conditions.  Selling  wheat  and  grain 
and  other  supplies  for  cash  on  the  barrelhead 
or  for  gold  Is  one  thing — it  is  a  policy  about 
which  Americans  can  and  do  disagree  con- 
cerning its  wisdom.  However,  as  the  nego- 
tiations developed  It  was  discovered  the 
shippers  would  not  extend  credit  and  their 
bankers  declined  to  take  the  many  risks  In- 
volved In  extending  credit  to  the  Conunu- 
nists. 

SHOULD   OUB    GOVERNMENT    GRANT    CREDITS    OUR 
BANKERS  REJECT? 

So — an  expedient  was  evolved  and 
adopted — to  place  the  public  credit  of  the 
United  States  behind  the  credit  extended  to 
the  Communists  and  to  guarantee  the  lend- 
ing institutions  against  every  possible  con- 
tingency or  loss  on  the  repayment  of  the 
money  owed  by  Communist  countries  to 
whom  vsales  have  been  made.  Thus  we  are 
confronted  by  a  situation  not  planned  in  ad- 
vance. We  face  a  policy  established  as  an  ex- 
pedient to  overcome  the  understandable  re- 
luctance of  private  shippers  and  bankers  to 
gamble  the  Interest  of  their  stockholders  on 
the  bad  credit  risks  represented  by  the  Com- 
munists. 

Thus,  step  by  step  we  have  retreated  from 
sales  for  gold  or  cash  to  sales  on  credit  g\iar- 
anteed  by  American  taxpayers.  A  decision  of 
this  Importance,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit 
should  be  established  after  careful  congres- 
sional consideration  of  all  of  Its  ramifications 
and  not  as  a  patchwork  device  to  promote 
a  single  sale  or  a  series  ot  transactions  de- 
signed to  sell  a  few  selected  products. 

Therefore,  my  bill  8.  3810  would  cover 
credit  extensions  of  this  kind  on  sales  of  any 
products  since  the  evidence  is  already  rolling 
in  that  this  precedent  is  set  and  approved 
for  Export-Import  credit  guarantees  for  sales 
of  wheat  and  corn.  Suppliers  of  other  prod- 
ucts— both  agricultural  and  manufactured — 
will  apply  for  the  same  consideration  and  the 
same  guarantees  for  an  ever-expanding  pro- 
gram of  increasing  sales  to  Russia  and  her 
Communist  associates.  This,  in  my  opinion, 
would  do  violence  to  our  foreign  policy  and 
trade  programs  of  the  past  IS  years  and 
would  eventually  build  up  for  American  tax- 
payers a  vast  contingent  liability  growing  out 
of  our  guarantees  of  extension  of  credit  to 
the  Communists  for  those  who  sell  for  pri- 
vate profit  such  supplies  which  arc  desper- 
ately needed  by  the  Communists. 

THE    WHEAT    SALES    AS    ANNOT7NCED    ARE    NOT    AT 
STAKE 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  hope  the  committee  ap- 
proves the  passage  of  8.  2310.  Passage  of  this 
blU  will  not  interfere  In  any  way  vrtth  the 
planned  sales  of  wheat  and  grain  to  Russia 
and  her  satellites — provided  the  sales  are  for 
cash,  for  gold  or  for  American  dollars,  or 
provided  the  granting  of  credit  to  the  Com- 
munists Is  privately  extended.  It  will,  bow- 
ever,  give  us  a  breathing  ipell  durtng  which 
time  we  can  explore  together — Jji^  admin- 
istration— the  Congress — and  I  would  hope 
the  free  world  exporting  nations  in  confer- 
ence assembled — Jxist  where  we  want  to  go 
now  in  the  establishment  of  trade  and  aid 
programs  designed  to  protect  the  free  world 
against  the  continuing  threats  o^  Commu- 
nism. In  ths  meantime  it  will  protect 
American  taxpayers  from  being  compelled  to 
become  the  cosigners  of  Communist  promis- 
sory notsB  by  which  they  purchase  from  us 
an  endlessly  expanding  list  of  products  which 
they  need  in  order  to  continue  their  cruel 
war  of  nerves  and  threats  against  our  Chris- 
tian civilization. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASES  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBTLIMrr 

Mr.  MAN8FIEXD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  th&t  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  626,  House 
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bill  8969,  and  that  it  be  made  the  pend- 
ing business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
(H.R.  8969)  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary  in- 
creases in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 

ORDER  FOR  RECESS  TO  NOON. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  this  eve- 
ning, it  take  a  recess  until  tomorrow,  at 
12  o'clock  noon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr. 
Edmondson  in  the  chair) .  Without  ob- 
jection, it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT'S  COMMITTEE  ON  EM- 
PLOYMENT OF  THE  PHYSICALLY 
HANDICAPPED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business  may  be  temporarily 
laid  aside  and  that  the  Senate  may  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  625,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  103.  It 
has  been  cleared  on  both  sides. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  joint  re- 
solution (S.J.  Res.  103)  to  Increase  the 
amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  President's  Commit- 
tee on  Employment  of  the  Physically 
Handicapped.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion (S.J.  Res.  103). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
r*»solution.  1 1 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  103) 
was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  joint  resolu- 
tion entitled  "Joint  resolution  authorizing 
an  appropriation  for  the  work  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Committee  on  National  Employ  the 
Physically  Handicapped  Week",  approved 
July  11.  1»49  (63  SUt.  409),  as  amended,  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$300,000"  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "$400.000 '. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  IN  BOSTON, 
MASS.,  ON  NOVEMBER  22  AND  23. 
1963 

On  request  of  Mr.  Manstold.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommittee 
on  Production  and  Stabilization  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency  was 
authorized  to  meet  in  Boston,  Mass.,  dur- 
ing the  sessions  of  the  Senate  on  Friday, 
November  22.  1963,  and  on  Saturday,  No- 
vember 23,  1963,  if  the  Senate  is  in  ses- 
sion on  that  day. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  follow- 
ing items  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point: 

An  article  entitled  "The  Gruening  Re- 
port" from  the  October  8,  1963,  issue  of 
Near  East  report. 

An  editorial  entitled  "Curb  on  Arms," 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  November 
18.  1963. 

An  article  entitled  "Coup  Progress  Hin- 
ders Alliance"  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  the  same  date. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  Gruening  Report 

Senator  Ernest  Gruening,  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  has  presented  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  with  a  thorough- 
going 472-page  report  on  U.S.  aid  to  10  Near 
East  countries.  The  report,  resulting  from  a 
2 -month  tour  of  Turkey,  Iran,  Syria,  Leba- 
non, Jordan,  Israel,  Greece,  Tunisia,  Libya, 
and  Egypt  last  winter,  was  prepared  with 
the  help  of  Senator  Gruening's  legislative 
assistant,  Herbert  W.  Beaser.  It  reflects  the 
Senator's  experience  as  a  former  newspaper- 
man and  editor  of  the  Nation. 

Along  with  scathing  criticism  of  U.S.  aid 
practices,  the  report  abounds  with  construc- 
tive proposals  for  reform.  It  serves  as  a 
handbook  on  U.S.  aid:  whether  it  should  be 
continued;  how  It  can  be  improved;  why  it 
must  be  Improved. 

NEW    LOOK    AT    EGYPT 

Many  visitors  to  Cairo  return  singing 
praise  for  the  graciousness  and  gallantry  of 
President  Nasser.  Not  so  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

"As  I  stood  •  •  •  watching  preparations 
for  a  major  speech  by  Colonel  Nasser  •  •  • 
and  saw  the  multitude  of  large  posters  bear- 
ing his  picture  and  I  later  heard  his  speech 
with  its  slogans  and  stirring  platitudes,  I 
*  *  *  felt  that  all  it  would  take  to  have  that 
government  become  a  Coi^imunlst  bloc  na- 
tion would  be  to  add  a  few  slogans  and 
change  a  few  pictures." 

It  was  clear  to  the  Senator  that  (1)  Eg3rpt 
has  become  a  socialist  police  state;  (2)  Nasser 
seeks  his  own  personal  and  Egypt's  national 
aggrandizement,  in  that  order,  and  (3)  U.S. 
dollars  are  enabling  Egypt  to  wage  war  in 
Yemen,  to  foment  trouble  in  Jordan  and 
Saudi  Arabia,  and  to  arm  to  attack  Israel 
Just  as  surely  as  though  they  were  spent 
directly  for  that  purpose. 
■  Senator  Orxtsning  challenged  U.S.  aid  to 
Egypt,  charging  oxir  State  Department  has 
misjudged  Nasser's  intentions.  He  con- 
demned the  current  official  suggestion  that 
Nasser  does  not  really  mean  his  deadly 
threats  against  Israel  and  that  Nasser's  radio 
does  not  really  mean  to  beam  violence  and 
revolution  into  the  hearts  of  the  citizens 
of  Jordan  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

The  Senator  took  Eg3rpt's  ruler  more  seri- 
ously. "Nasser's  radio,"  he  wrote,  "is  the 
only  radio  preaching  the  violent  overthrow 
of  other  governments." 

U.S.  AID'ers  not  only  disregard  this  situa- 
tion, they  abet  it.  Over  $1  million  has  been 
obligated  through  fiscal  1963  to  help  Egypt 
build  a  Teleconununlcatlons  Research  and 
Training  Institute. 

RUSSIA  AND   EGYPT 

"When  I  spoke  to  Colonel  Nasser,"  writes 
Gruening,  "he  stated  that  after  the  poor 
showing  made  by  his  soldiers  against  the 
English,  French  and  Israelis,  his  officers  had 
demanded  that  he  accept  the  offer  of  Soviet 
arms." 

Thus,  Nasser  seemed  to  expect  a  U.S. 
Senator  to  believe  that  he,  the  hapless  dic- 
tator, was  forced  by  his  mortified  army  to 


become  totally  dependent  on  military  aid 
from  the  Soviet  Union.  Obviously^  he  felt 
that,  no  matter  how  clearly  he  reveals  him- 
self as  an  expert  cold  war  fence-sitter,  the 
United  States  would  accept  his  explanations. 
Senator  Gruening  did  not. 

smE  EyyEcra 

These  are  the  side  effects  of  U.S.  ship- 
ments of  Public  Law  480  food,  mainly  wheat, 
to  Egypt: 

Nasser  can  divert  labor  and  resources  from 
Egyptian  wheatfields  to  Yemeni  battlefields. 

Eg3rpt  can  continue  growing  cotton  to 
trade  for  Russian  arms. 

Other  Near  East  states,  usually  prone  to  v 
use  U.S.  aid  to  better  effect,  are  forced  to 
divert  needed  resources  for  coequal  military 
development  with  Eg3rpt. 

Gruening  points  out  that  if  Nasser  does 
not  receive  UJ3.  wheat,  he  will  either  have 
to  grow  it  himself  or  import  it  frc«n  another 
country.  It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a 
country  with  wheat  in  sufficient  surplus  to 
feed  all  the  Egyptians  who  survive  on  U.8. 
shipments.  Thus,  Gruening  felt  that  the 
United  States  could  exercise  real  Influence 
over  Nasser  by  means  of  our  aid,  and  he  pos- 
tulated two  conditions  for  its  continuation: 

"1.  Egypt's  prompt  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  the  U.N.  settlement  of  the  Yemen 
dispute; 

"2.  Egypt's  reversal  of  her  present  arma- 
ment policy  so  as  to  cease  production  of 
missiles,  warplanes,  submarines,  and  other 
implements  of  war  clearly  designed  for 
aggressive  purposes." 

PAT  ON  THE  BACK 

Gruening  was  kinder  to  U.S.  AID'ers  in 
Jordan.  With  U.S.  assistance,  Eling  Hussein 
has  instituted  social,  agrarian,  and  adminis- 
trative reforms.  By  1967,  jOTdan  expects  to 
Increase  gross  national  product  by  60  percent, 
reduce  foreign  trade  deficit  by  $33.6  million, 
increase  employment  by  21  percent. 

But  Gruening  had  reservations.  We  sup- 
port development  of  Jordan's  tourism  with- 
out encouraging  her  to  admit  thousands  of 
tourists  who  visit  Israel  every  year.  These 
tourists,  potentially  a  substantial  source  of 
revenue,  are  beared  once  they  have  set  foot 
in  Israel. 

*  LEBANON  AND  ISRAEL 

With  her  high  literacy  rate  and  stable 
government,  Lebanon  has  successfully  uti- 
lized US.  aid.  Senator  Gruening  comment- 
ed that  because  of  her  f  arflung  trading  in- 
terests, her  support  of  the  Arab  boycott 
stems  more  from  "the  profit  motive  than 
•   •   •  feelings  of  Arab  unity." 

But,  the  Senator  argued,  like  any  co\intry 
whose  major  stock  Is  in  trade,  Lebanon  has 
everything  to  loee  from  war. 

"What  has  been  said  about  the  success  of 
the  AID  program  In  Lebanon,"  Orueninc 
wrote,  "can  be  said  to  an  even  greater  degree 
of  •  •  •  Israel."  In  Israel,  AID  found  co- 
operative officials,  enthusiastic  public,  and 
a  national  willingness  to  provide  counter- 
parts, in  effort  and  perscMinel,  to  the  U.8. 
contribution. 

■CONOMIC  VIEWS 

GRxnENTNO  feels  that  coimtrles  like  Lebanon 
and  Israel,  which  encourage  private  business, 
are  more  likely  to  utilize  U.S.  aid  in  the  spirit 
in  which  It  is  given. 

He  also  felt  that  AID  officials  were  tnrlng 
too  many  projects  in  too  many  places  and 
too  often,  simultaneously.  To  his  mind, 
many  projects  initiated  to  stimulate  eco- 
nomic diversity  will  fail  because  the  recipi- 
ent country  is  not  prepared  to  follow  through 
with  them.  He  recommended  that  AID  take 
Inventory  of  Its  projects  with  a  view  to  cut- 
ting their  number. 

NEAR  KAST  PEACE  COBPS 

The  Arab  refugee  situation,  to  Oruemino, 
is  an  economic  and  social  rather  than  a  po- 
litical problem. 
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-I  think  one  of  th«  greatest  mistake*  •  •  • 
was  to  eetabllsb  an  International  agency 
staffed  primarily  with  locally  recruited  per- 
sonnel •  •  •.  Most  of  these  locally  hired 
employees  are  themselves  refugees.  The  feel- 
ing still  generally  prevails  among  the  refu- 
gees and  the  leaders  of  the  Arab  nations  that 
any  economic  rehabilitation  and  Integra- 
tion •  •  •  would  be  a  weakening  of  the  po- 
litical strength  of  the  movement  to  retiim 
to  what  they  still  consider  Palestine.  Thus 
economic  rehabilitation  has  been  resisted  by 
the  refugees." 

OatJKNiMO  proposes  that  these  11,469  refu- 
gee employees  be  placed  by  XTNWRA  in  outside 
Jobs,  given  training  and  financial  assistance 
for  resettlement.  To  replace  them  would 
come  a  "United  Nations  Middle  Vast  Peace 
C<»rp8  •  •  •  composed  of  volunteers  from 
countries  other  than  the  countries  Involved, 
•  •  •  to  educate  and  train  the  refugees,  to 
help  them  obtain  employment  in  the  Arab 
countries  or  elsewhere,  to  assist  financially 
In  their  resettlement." 

The  ehminatlMi  of  the  identity  between 
bearers  of  UNWRA  relief  and  carriers  of  po- 
litical agitation  might  encourage  economic 
rehabilitation. 

UPLOKACT   WITH  BUNDERS 

OBXJKifiMa  forcefully  objected  when  he 
found  that  "our  representatives  stationed  In 
tbe  Arab  countries  are  discouraged  from  trav- 
eling to  Israel.  Apparently  the  Arab  nations 
frown  upon  such  travel  and  the  United  States 
has  bowed  to  their  wishes." 

In  Lebanon,  the  chief  of  mission  advised 
his  staff  not  to  refer  to  Israel  by  name. 
Local  diplomatic  Jargon  has  a  password  for 
that  besieged  country — "Dixie."  Grukning 
found  only  one  top  U.S.  diplomat  In  the 
countries  he  visited  who  had  served  In  Israel. 

Thus,  after  2  or  3  years  In  an  Arab  country, 
UjS.  personnel  returned  home  "as  strong  ad- 
vocates of  the  so-called  Arab  point  of  view 
and  knowing  little  of  the  Israel  point  of 
Tlew  or  what  is  occurring  in  that  country." 

COMCLTTSIONB 

GRrrxNTNG  set  forth  10  criteria  for  deter- 
mining which  nations  should  receive  ald: 
PoUtlcal  stability,  trained  managerial  per- 
sonnel, public  enthxislasm  for  economic 
growth,  budgetary  austerity,  equitable  dis- 
tribution of  the  fruits  of  progress,  no  "flight 
of  private  capital,"  no  commitment  to  total 
socialization,  no  engagement  in  "unprovoked 
military  attack  *  *  *  or  In  an  unnecessary 
arms  buildup  for  that  purpose."  a  long-range 
development  plan,  land  and  tax  reforms. 

Syria  has  broken  world  records  In  brevity 
and  variety  of  governments.  Orttrming  rec- 
ommended that  aid  to  that  country  should 
■top,  pending  relative  stability. 

There  will  be  those  to  disagree  with 
GRUKwmo'B  economic  views.  But  as  a  clear 
study  at  a  hard-working  Senator's  hard  work 
abroad,  the  Omening  report  will  be  widely 
considered  In  discussion  of  the  U.S.  foreign 
aid  program. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  18,  1963] 
Curb  on  Arms 

A  cogent  case  can  be  made  for  Senate  adop- 
tion at  an  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
that  limits  arms  assistance  to  Latin  America 
unless  the  President  feels  it  is  in  the  na- 
tional interest  or  deems  it  necessary  to  pro- 
tect elected  governments.  The  amendment 
was  offered  by  Senator  Gruxnino,  who  has 
been  rightly  concerned  with  the  use  of  U.S.- 
supplled  arms  In  military  uprisings  against 
constitutional  regimes. 

The  boundary  between  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  in  the  conduct  of  foreign 
affairs  is  iU-dcflned.  What  seems  to  \is  to 
constitute  a  clear  encroachment  is  a  con- 
gressional restriction  that  gives  the  Presi- 
dent no  room  for  maneuver  or  that  requires 
him  to  make  an  Invidious  Judgment  about 
a  foreign  country.    Many  at  the  amendments 


adopted  last  week  by  the  Senate  fall  clearly 
Into  this  category. 

But  Congress  has  a  right  to  express  its  con- 
sidered opinion  about  the  proper  use  of  the 
appropriations  It  approves.  Mr.  Orurnino's 
criticism  of  arms  aid  has  brocu)  support. 
There  is  evidence  that  in  certain  Latin 
American  countries  U.S.  military  equipment 
has  been  misused  and  has  done  more  to 
strengthen  military  usiirpers  than  to 
strengthen  free  government.  But  unlike  the 
amendments  adopted  concerning  aid  to  In- 
donesia. Yugoslavia,  and  Egypt,  this  restric- 
tion allows  the  President  to  waive  the  pro- 
hibition without  making  an  Insulting  find- 
ing. Why  shouldn't  the  same  formula  be 
adopted  In  other  amendments?  When  the 
foreign  aid  bill  goes  to  conference,  sensible 
changes  of  this  nature  can  still  be  made. 


[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  18.  1963] 
Fxw  Brkrttts  Rxauzzd — Cottp  Procrrss 

HnfDKRS    AlXIAXCX 

(By  Bert  Quint) 

Mexico  CrrT. — It  seemed  absurd,  but  there 
It  was — the  Alliance  for  Progress  sticker 
showing  the  symbolic  hands  of  the  United 
States  and  Latin  America  clasped  In  friend- 
ship— pasted  on  the  troop  carriers  that  pa- 
trolled the  streets  of  Tegucigalpa  during  and 
after  the  Honduran  coup  last  month. 

Mounted  on  the  vehicles  were  American- 
made  machine  guns,  manned  by  soldiers 
wearing  U5.  camouflage  uniforms  and 
proudly  displaying  badges  showing  they  had 
been  trained  at  the  American  antlguerrllla 
school  in  Panama.  Their  Job  was  not  to 
fight  guerrillas  but  rather  to  keep  their  own 
people  under  control. 

In  Santo  Domingo,  white-helmeted  police 
trained  by  the  United  States  to  battle  Com- 
munist rioters,  have  been  breaking  up  non- 
Communist  demonstrations  ever  since  a  mili- 
tary coup  deposed  Dominican  Republic  Pres- 
ident Juan  Bosch  on  September  35.  Their 
prlnclpcJ  weapon:  Made-in-U£-A.  tear  gas 
bombs  that  have  been  fired  at  15 -year-old 
schoolgirls  as  well  as  at  older  bojrs. 

In  Guatemala.  Peru,  Argentina,  and  Ecua- 
dor In  tbe  last  year  and  one-half,  the  story 
has  been  the  same.  In  soms  oases,  the  mili- 
tary takeover  has  been  temporary;  In  others 
the  army  still  rules  openly.  But  In  every 
Instance,  American  military  aid  meant  to 
fight  communism  has  been  employed  to  over- 
throw constitutional  governments. 

That  aid  has  been  given  In  packages  that 
are  bigger  every  year.  In  1952,  the  total  was 
only  >a00.000.  By  1961,  It  was  more  than  990 
million  per  year. 

The  Dominican  Republic,  for  example,  a 
country  of  fewer  than  4  million  persons, 
received  $6.1  million  between  1945  and  1962. 
That  does  not  sound  like  a  great  deal,  but 
It  must  be  kept  In  mind  that  the  country 
had  no  use  for  its  armed  forces  other  than  to 
keep  a  dictator  In  power.  None  of  the 
Latin  countries  really  need  armies.  They 
are  not  going  to  fight  each  other  nowadays 
and  if  they  did,  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  would  pull  them  apart  inune- 
dlately. 

How  foolish  this  kind  of  aid  Is  becomes 
clear  when  you  realize  that  Mexico,  a  Latin 
giant  with  37  million  population  but  one 
which  does  not  go  In  for  military  strutting, 
received  only  $100,000  more  than  the  little 
Dominican  Republic  In  all  those  years. 

But  these  figures  are  insigniflc^t  in  com- 
parison with  what  nations  like  Brazil  ($215.9 
million),  Peru  ($83.6  mUllon),  and  Chile 
($62.2  million)  have  been  getting  from  the 
United  States  in  military  aid  since  1945. 

Those  three  countries,  along  with  Ecuador 
and  Argentina,  allot  between  21.1  percent 
and  27.6  percent  of  their  total  budgets  to  de- 
fense. Most  of  the  bill  is  picked  up  by  the 
United  States.  Part  of  what  Is  not  paid 
directly  by  the  United  States  is  obtained 
by  spending  money  that,  if  it  were  not  for 


U.S.    economic    grants,    would    have    to    be 
used  for  more  fruitful  purposes. 

Thus,  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  helping 
the  rebirth  of  a  militarism  that  had  seemed 
to  be  on  the  wane  In  Latin  America. 

Not  counting  Cuba.  Latin  America — a 
region  of  some  200  million  population  with- 
out a  real  part  to  play  In  the  defense  of 
the  West  against  the  threat  of  war  from  the 
East — has  650,000  men  In  uniform.  To  keep 
them  armed  and  ready  ( to  start  or  stop  revo- 
lutions, which  is  all  they  are  used  for)  costs 
$14  billion  per  year.  That  U  $400  mUllon 
more  than  the  United  States  contributes  for 
the   Alliance   for  Progress   each   year. 

This  means  that  If  the  United  States  for- 
got about  the  Alliance  for  Progrsss  and 
Latin  America  forgot  about  its  armies,  the 
LaUn  people  still  would  come  out  $400  mil- 
lion ahead. 

8o  far.  all  the  United  States  has  gotten  out 
of  its  $90  million  per  year  military  aid  to 
the  area  Is  resentment  on  the  part  of  those 
Latins  who  are  pushed  around  at  the  end  of 
American  rifles,  the  overthrow  of  several 
governments  the  United  States  had  tried  to 
protect,  and  a  loss  of  ground  to  the  Commu- 
nists who  thrive  on  the  discontent  produced 
by  military  dictatorships. 

The  American  attitude,  as  expressed  by 
Defense  Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara.  Is 
that  to  reduce  U.S.  military  aid  would  be  to 
tempt  the  Communists  to  take  up  arms  and 
to  increase  their  guerrilla  warfare  and  sub- 
version. 

As  for  the  Latins,  while  many  a  president 
would  like  to  do  away  with  the  heavy  burden 
o.  a  padded  defense  budget,  most  of  them  do 
not  dare  tamper  with  the  privileges  and  the 
influence  of  the  ofllcers  who  are  the  real 
power  in  Latin  America. 

So,  except  in  a  few  places  like  Mexico, 
Costa  Rica,  and  Uruguay,  where  because  of 
unusual  circumstances  the  armies  have  been 
done  away  with  or  pared  down  to  the  bone, 
the  cycle  continues,  with  the  United  States 
continuing  to  give  military  aid  to  countries 
that  do  not  need  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
discuss  at  this  time  the  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Poet  entitled  "Curb  on 
Arms." 

The  editorialist  states: 

But  Congress  has  a  right  to  express  Its 
considered  opinion  about  the  proper  use  of 
the  appropriations  It  approves.  Bfr.  Orur- 
NTNc's  criticism  of  arms  aid  has  broad  sup- 
port. There  Is  evidence  that  In  certain  Latin 
American  countries  U.S.  military  equipment 
has  been  misused  and  has  done  more  to 
strengthen  military  usurpers  than  to 
strengthen  free  government.  But  unlike  the 
amendments  adopted  concerning  aid  to  Indo- 
nesia, Yugoslavia,  and  Egypt,  this  restriction 
allows  the  President  to  waive  the  prohibition 
without  making  an  Insulting  flndlng.  Why 
shouldn't  the  same  formula  be  adopted  In 
other  amendments?  When  the  foreign  aid 
Mil  goes  to  conference,  sensible  changes  of 
this  nature  can  still  be  made. 

What  is  the  insulting  finding  the 
Omening  amendment  calls  for,  which 
seems  to  disturb  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post?  It  is  a  finding  that  a  coun- 
try is  an  aggressor.  What  is  insulting 
about  that?  If  a  country  is  an  aggressor 
it  is  that  country  which  is  insulting  man- 
kind. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
for  the  wording  of  his  amendment.  I  say 
to  the  editors  of  the  Washington  Poet 
that  instead  of  writing  this  kind  of  un- 
intelligent editorial  they  ought  to  dem- 
onstrate they  are  capable  of  recognizing 
that  the  American  taxpayer  should  not 
be  pouring  money  into  any  foreign  aid 
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program  supporting  any  aggressor  na- 
tion.   It  is  as  simple  as  that. 

It  has  been  Interesting  to  find  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Washington  Post,  throughout 
our  historic  debate  on  the  foreign  aid 
program,  supporting  broad,  discretion- 
ary, unchecked  power  in  the  ofiHce  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  type  of  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  IMr.  GruinincI  has 
proposed  this  year  must  be  multiplied 
many  times  over  next  year,  in  case  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  brings  out 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  next 
year  a  bill  as  unsoimd  and  undesirable 
as  the  foreign  aid  bill  of  this  year. 

I  say  to  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  that  a  good  many  of  us  will  be 
"lying  in  wait"  for  that  conference  re- 
port. If  the  conferees  bring  back  the  sort 
of  changes  the  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  recommend,  because  such  changes 
would  not  be  in  the  public  interest. 

Mr.  President,  apropos  of  the  recent 
and  forthcoming  foreign  aid  debate  Is  a 
"Letter  From  East  Pakistan"  by  John 
Owen,  which  appears  in  the  current  issue 
of  the  New  Leader.  Mr.  Owen  is  de- 
scribed as  having  spent  the  last  4  years 
in  East  Pakistan  as  a  visiting  professor 
at  E>acca  University,  in  East  Pakistan. 

In  particular,  I  ctJl  attention  to  Mr. 
Owen's  dismal  account  of  the  lack  of  im- 
pact of  American  foreign  aid  upon  the 
c  poverty  and  ills  that  beset  this  part  of 
the  world. 

I  p>artlcularly  call  ihe  attention  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  to  this 
letter,  because  he  seems  to  believe  we 
have  a  great  responsibility  to  solve  the 
problems  of  poverty  all  over  the  world. 

The  letter  bears  out  what  I  argued  at 
length  time  and  time  again  during  the 
debate:  that  the  weaJthy  people  In  the 
countries  Into  which  we  are  pouring  bil- 
lions of  American  taxpayers'  dollars  do 
very  little  even  to  cooperate  in  trying  to 
solve  any  of  the  economic  conditions  of 
the  masses  of  their  people.  Many 
American  apologists  for  foreign  aid  have 
long  promoted  the  romantic  concept 
that  American  money  is  a  lever  that  can 
lift  the  world.  It  Is  not.  and  Mr.  Owen's 
brief  letter  is  but  one  exhibit  to  that 
effect. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  dogmatists  of 
foreign  aid,  I  read  what  Mr.  Owen,  who 
spent  many  years  in  Pakistan,  says,  in 
part:  || 

In  the  new  residential  districts,  Pakistani 
landlords  are  fast  growing  rich  from  ex- 
orbitant rents  charged  to  Americans  em- 
ployed by  the  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment, the  Ford  Foundation,  and  UB. 
engineering  firms  on  contract  to  build  dams, 
bridges,  and  factories. 

Instead  of  helping  the  poor,  what  the 
foreign  aid  program  does  In  many  places 
is  to  make  the  rich  richer.  Then  the 
rich  use  the  money  they  make  from  the 
foreign  aid  program  to  invest  in  Swiss 
and  New  York  banks,  instead  of  in  the 
economies  of  their  own  countries. 

Mr.  Owen  also  says: 

The  sudden  Injection  of  mllUons  of  dol- 
lars in  various  aid  and  development  proj- 
ects has  disrupted  the  social  structure  and 
economy,  producing  a  new  elite  qf  foreign 
experts  who  enjoy  a  level  of  luxury  living 
they  could  never  afford  back  horn*. 


The  real  Impact  of  foreign  aid  Is  difficult 
to  evaluate  but  It  would  be  hard  to  defend 
the  thesis  that  East  Pakistan's  economy  or 
Uvlng  standards  have  been  appreciably  Im- 
proved by  the  millions  Invested  thiu  far. 
On  the  contrary,  the  life  of  the  Bengali 
farmer  is  harder  than  it  was  10  years  ago. 
and  there  is  Arm  evidence  that  some  of  the 
aid  fvmds  have  been  misused. 

Later  in  his  letter  he  says: 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  East  Pakistanis 
today,  like  their  counterparts  In  West  Pakis- 
tan, are  not  a  nation  but  an  Ul -assorted 
group  of  divergent  elements  divided  against 
themselves,  disunited  except  for  a  negative 
attitude  to  India.  Pakistan  was  not  ready 
for  nationhood  in  1947,  and  it  is  still  not 
ready.  President  Ayub  Khan  is  the  one 
leader  who  shows  any  statesmanship,  but  he 
is  like  a  man  in  search  of  a  country.  He  is 
resented  by  many  Bengalis  because  he  is 
from  West  Pakistan,  and  the  animosity 
shown  to  the  West  wing  In  Bengal  rivals  the 
resentment  against  India.  The  two  wings 
are  not  In  any  sense  united. 

Not  a  few  U.S.  aid  workers  have  returned 
home  from  East  Pakistan  In  recent  months 
with  deep  misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of 
giving  millions  of  dollars  to  a  people  whose 
defiant  Ignorance,  fatalism,  and  extreme 
backwardness  render  them  painfully  Ill- 
equipped  to  help  themselves  or  face  the  real- 
ities of  the  20th  century.  The  outlook  for 
East  Pakistan  Is  dark  and  grim.  Quite  apart 
from  the  Chinese  danger  only  300  miles  to 
the  north,  there  Is  no  prospect  that  condi- 
tions for  the  Bengalis  will  get  any  better. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscobd, 
as  follows: 

Lrrrm  T^om.  East  PaKiSTAif 
(By  John  E.  Owen) 

Dacca. — East  Pakistan  today  Is  a  region 
where  almost  every  aspect  of  life  conspires 
to  produce  a  situation  devoid  of  hoi>e.  An 
Impecunious  province  carved  In  1947  out 
of  undivided  Bengal,  It  lies  beneath  the 
Himalayas  In  the  Ganges-Brahmaputra  Delta 
between  Assam  and  West  Bengal,  a  low-lying 
riverine  country  beset  by  periodic  floods, 
monsoons,  and  poor  soil. 

East  Pakistan's  population  density,  over 
1.000  persons  per  square  mile,  ranks  as  one 
of  the  highest  In  the  world.  And  the  region's 
50  million  Bengalis  have  Increased  in  num- 
ber by  almost  25  percent  in  the  last  decade, 
with  no  sign  of  any  siircease.  This  factor 
alone  is  likely  to  nullify  the  benefits  of  for- 
eign economic  aid.  Birth  control  programs 
have  made  little  headway,  especially  since 
the  Bengali  Muslim  has  a  fatalistic  attitude. 
He  believes  children  are  a  sign  of  the  bless- 
ings of  Allah,  and  large  famUles  bestow 
prestige  upon  a  father. 

Floods  and  cyclones  destroy  property  every 
year,  but  no  effective  steps  have  been  taken 
to  control  their  damage.  Milk  supplied  by 
CARE  and  thousands  of  woolen  blankets  do- 
nated by  the  United  States  for  flood  victims 
can  be  bought  openly  on  the  black  market. 
Bengal's  upper  classes  are  complacently  In- 
different to  the  loss  of  life  and  farmlands 
among  the  pyeasants.  Flood  relief  funds  are 
frequently  diverted  from  their  rlghtfixl  bene- 
ficiaries. 

Since  1947,  a  new  class  of  rich  Indiistrial- 
ists  from  outside  the  province  has  built  up 
the  Jute  trade  lost  to  India  when  the  sub- 
continent was  partitioned.  The  social 
changes  resulting  from  superimposing  tech- 
nology and  industry  upon  an  essentially 
feudal  society  have  been  sufficient  to  dis- 
organize the  life  of  the  province.  Dacca,  the 
urban  capital,  presents  a  bizarre  spectacle 


of  western  modernity  combining  xineaally 
with  the  rural  East.  In  16  years  It  has  been 
transformed  from  a  sleepy  hinterland  town 
to  the  administrative  and  commercial  center 
of  Bast  Bengal.  Refugees  from  India  and 
an  influx  of  Bengalis  from  the  agricultural 
districts  have  swelled  the  population  to  over 
half   a  million. 

Living  conditions  In  Old  Dacca  are  over- 
crowded and  disease  Is  rampant.  With  more 
than  13,000  persons  per  square  mile,  the 
area  resembles  London  of  300  years  ago  be- 
fore the  great  fire.  An  epidemic  of  smallpox 
earlier  this  year  resulted  In  900  known  deaths 
in  1  month:  untold  others  were  not  record- 
ed. While  the  epidemic  was  raging,  the  first 
session  of  Pakistan's  National  Assembly,  S 
mUes  away,  was  engaged  in  endless  speech- 
making,  but  almost  the  onl|  legislation 
passed  was  a  bill  to  raise  the  stipends  of 
delegates. 

Dacca's  streets  present  weird  contrasts: 
bullock  carts  and  Chevrolets,  rickshaws  and 
Jeeps,  a  new  atomic  resarch  center  and 
weatherbeaten  mosques,  an  impressive  hos- 
pital run  by  American  Catholics  and  roadside 
lockups  where  homeopathic  "doctors"  sell 
their  nostrums.  In  the  new  residential  dis- 
tricts, Pakistani  landlords  are  fast  growing 
rich  from  exorbitant  rents  charged  to  Ameri- 
cans employed  by  the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development,  the  Ford  Foundation  and 
U.S.  engineering  Arms  on  contract  to  build 
dams,  bridges  and  factories.  The  sudden  in- 
jection of  millions  of  dollars  In  various  aid 
and  develc^ment  projects  has  disrupted  ths 
social  structvire  and  economy,  producing  a 
new  elite  of  foreign  experts  who  enjoy  a  level 
of  luxiuy  living  they  could  never  afford  back 
home. 

The  real  Impact  of  foreign  aid  Is  diflUnilt 
to  evaluate,  but  it  wovild  be  hard  to  defend 
the  thesis  that  East  Pakistan's  economy  or 
living  standards  have  been  appreciably  im- 
proved by  the  millions  invested  thvis  far. 
On  the  contrary,  the  life  of  ths  Bengali 
farmer  is  harder  than  it  was  10  yearft  agoi, 
and  there  is  Arm.  evidence  that  some  of  the 
aid  funds  have  been  misused.  The  Water 
and  Power  Development  Authority,  a  multi- 
million  dollar  project.  Is  only  one  of  several 
instances  where  U.S.  funds  have  not  produced 
the  expected  results,  partly  because  of  large- 
scale   misappropriations. 

Corruption  in  East  Pakistan  is  openly  ac- 
knowledged and  cynically  accepted  as  a 
governmental  way  ot  life;  a  system  of  bak- 
sheesh, bribery  and  kickbacks  Is  firmly  en- 
trenched. Nevertheless,  the  disposition  of 
aid  funds  has  not  been  adequately  super- 
vised by  UJ3.  nflVclals,  Many  of  the  600 
Americans  in  Dacca  are  unhappily  aware 
that  their  efforts  to  develop  ths  economy  are 
yielding  no  tangible  results  and  that  the 
Pakistani  authorities,  with  their  practiced 
skill  at  grasping  every  chance  to  enrich  their 
own  pockets,  have  stolen  American  money. 
Nor  Is  there  the  slightest  evidence  of  appre- 
ciation for  the  millions  that  have  been  given. 
Indeed  many  Bengalis  still  flnd  the  concept 
of  aid  difficult  to  comprehend  and  question 
the  motives  behind  the  U^S.  progranx. 

Since  the  end  of  martial  law  In  1962.  con- 
ditions In  the  province  have  worsened  pro- 
gressively. An  atmosphere  of  lawlessness 
exists  that  the  police  are  powerless  to  cope 
with.  The  last  university  commencement 
ceremony  had  to  be  canceled  for  fear  of 
student  demonstrations  or  riots  against  the 
Government,  and  during  the  academic  year 
1962-63  classes  were  In  session  for  only  62 
days.  The  authorities  are  afraid  to  act 
against  the  students,  who  represent  one  of 
the  few  literate'  segments  of  the  population 
and  thus  have  the  potential  for  wielding  In- 
fluence In  their  home  villages. 

Over  80  percent  of  Bengalis  are  Illiterate. 
The  poverty  of  the  peasants  has  to  be  seen 
to  be  believed.  Their  small  holdings  of  rice 
and  Jute  are  uneconomic,  rice  production  has 
not   risen   sufficiently   to  provide   adequate 
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•ustenance  for  the  pe««ant«  and  their  faml- 
liee.  and  Inflation  ha«  brought  added  hard- 
ship. The  authorltlea  deny  that  East 
Pakistan  has  a  food  shortage,  but  In  many 
Villages  the  situation  Is  so  desperate  that 
peasants  are  eating  grass  and  roots. 

There  Is  rising  discontent  that  would  prob- 
ably erupt  Into  violence,  were  It  not  for  the 
apathy  Induced  by  malnutrition  and  Muslim 
fatalism.  Many  Bengalis  have  told  me  that 
conditions  In  general  were  Immeasxirably 
better  under  the  British  regime,  and  that 
personally  they  are  far  worse  off  now 
than  before  partition.  A  severe  taxation 
policy  ^jeclflee  that  even  the  villager  who 
owns  a  chicken  has  to  pay  a  tax  on  It. 

AttempU  to  Introduce  cooperatives  Into 
East  Pakistan  have  met  with  Indifferent  re- 
sults, mainly  because  the  spirit  of  coopera- 
tion has  never  taken  root  here.  Harsh  eco- 
nomic conditions  preclude  the  Idea  of  mu- 
tual self-help,  and  Islam  has  not  fostered  at- 
titudes of  cooperative  endeavor.  Outside  the 
family  circle.  East  Bengalis  live  by  a  Jungle 
code,  pitting  their  wits  against  each  other 
rather  than  against  nature. 

Islam  as  practiced  In  Pakistan  enjoins  no 
ethical  code  that  might  affect  dally  deal- 
ings between  Pakistanis.  Its  strees  Is  on  the 
outer  observance,  the  five  dally  prayers,  the 
Ramadan  fasting  period,  and  occasional 
alms^vlng.  Apart  from  the  apathetic  fatal- 
Ism  It  engenders,  Islam  Is  not  a  cohesive  force 
L  In  Pakistan.  A  great  gulf  exists  between  the 
Western-educated  Intellectual  and  the  peas- 
ant, underlining  the  lack  of  agreement  as 
to  what  the  true  function  of  Islam  should 
be. 

Only  two  things  unite  East  Pakistan  to- 
day: a  sense  of  hopelessness  concerning  the 
national  future,  and  resentment  of  India. 
Many  Bengalis  privately  admit  that  parti- 
tion was  a  profound  mistake  from  which 
they  have  gained  nothing.  When  asked  what 
the  future  of  East  Pakistan  Is  likely  to  be, 
they  shake  their  heads  and  answer,  "God 
knows." 

An  undefined  segment  of  Bengalis  would 
IH-efer  to  be  reunited  with  India;  It  looks  to 
Ccdcutta  as  Its  Mecca,  a  political  fact  that 
is  disturbing  to  the  authorities  In  Rawal- 
pindi. "We  have  to  hate , India,"  a  Bengali 
Intellectual  told  me.  "for  without  that  we 
would  have  no  re«won  to  exist  as  a  nation." 
But  Western  arms  aid  to  India  has  aroused 
bad  feeling  against  both  the  United  States 
and  India  among  many  Bengalis. 

In  a  very  real  sense  the  East  Pakistanis 
today,  like  their  counterparts  In  West  Paki- 
stan, are  not  a  nation  but  an  Ill-assorted 
group  of  divergent  elements  divided  against 
themselves,  disunited  except  for  a  negative 
attitude  to  India.  Pakistan  was  not  ready 
for  nationhood  In  1947.  and  It  is  still  not 
ready.  President  A3rub  Khan  Is  the  one 
leader  who  shows  any  statesmanship,  but  he 
is  like  a  man  In  search  of  a  country.  He  la 
resented  by  many  Bengalis  because  he  Is 
from  West  Pakistan,  and  the  animosity 
shown  to  the  west  wing  In  Bengal  rivals  the 
resentment  against  India.  The  two  wings  are 
not  In  any  sense  united. 

Not  a  few  U.S.  aid  workers  have  returned 
home  frcwn  East  Pakistan  In  recent  months 
with  deep  misgivings  about  the  wisdom  of 
giving  millions  of  dollars  to  a  people  whose 
defiant  Ignorance,  fatalism,  and  extreme 
backwardness  render  them  painfully  ill- 
equipped  to  help  themselves  or  face  the  reali- 
ties of  the  20th  century.  The  outlook  for 
«  East  Pakistan  Is  dark  and  grim.  Quite  apart 
from  the  Chinese  danger  only  300  miles  to 
the  north,  there  Is  no  prospect  that  condi- 
tions for  the  Bengalis  will  get  any  better. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  Senators 
shoxild  not  forget  that  Pakistan  is  a 
coiintry  into  which  we  have  been  pour- 
ing millions,  while  it  proceeds  to  nego- 
tiate various  agreements  with  Red  China. 


METROPOLITAN     POLICE     DEPART- 
MENT. WASHINGTON.   D.C. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  today  I 
issued  a  press  release  in  the  form  of  a 
letter  I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Walter  N.  To- 
briner.  president  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  Washington.  DC.  which 
contains  the  first  list  of  questions  to 
which  I  am  asking  the  president  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  Washington, 
DC,  to  obtain  answers  for  me  in  con- 
nection with  my  preliminary  study  of 
the  administration  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  release  that  has  gone  to  the  press 
gallery,  on  page  3.  second  paragraph, 
contains  a  typographical  error.  The 
word  "neutral"  in  the  fifth  line,  at  the 
end  of  the  line,  should  be  "muttial." 
rather  than  "neutral." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  press 
release  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  press 
release  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

NovKMBxm  19.  1963. 
Dkak  Com MissiONBi  ToBKunn :  I  would  ap- 
preciate receiving  from  you  at  your  earliest 
convenience,  answers  to  the  following  ques- 
tions which  1  shall  need  In  connection  with 
my  study  of  the  policies  and  practices  of  the 
Metropolitan,  Police  Department. 

1.  How  much  time  has  Pvt.  George  Whaler 
spent  during  duty  hours  In  any  activity  other 
than  official  police  work  during  1960,  1961, 

1962,  and  1963?  It  is  necessary  to  have  the 
exact  dates  and  amount  of  time  spent.  If  any, 
on  activities  other  than  official  duties  wheth- 
er approved  by  a  superior  police  officer  or  not. 

2.  The  same  information,  as  requested 
above.  Is  needed  pertaining  to  Royce  Glvens 
and  each  member  of  the  executive  board  and 
legislative  committees  of  the  District  of 
Colxunbla  Policemen's  Association. 

3.  The  ntune.  rank,  and  age  of  each  police 
officer  holding  the  position  of  captain  or 
above  who  has  resigned  from  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  since  1957  on 
account  of  disability. 

4.  Has  the  District  Oonunlssloners'  order  as 
reported  In  the  Evening  Star  of  January  4, 

1963,  pertaining  to  cracking  down  on  speed- 
ing and  reckless  motorists,  been  carried  out 
to  any  appreciable  degree? 

5.  What  measures  are  being  taken.  If  any, 
by  the  MetropoUUn  Police  Department  to 
curtail  the  alarming  Increase  In  traffic  fatal- 
ities on  District  of  Columbia  streets? 

6.  The  number  of  officers  holding  the  rank 
of  captain  In  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment; their  assignments;  and  the  exact 
nature  of  the  work  performed  by  each  such 
officer. 

7.  I  would  like  to  have  furnished  to  me 
the  real  estate  holdings  of  all  officers,  captain 
or  higher,  owning  real  estate  In  the  District 
of  Columbia;  the  acquisition  date  and  value. 

8.  My  next  question  Is  a  very  broad  one 
and  I  recognize  that  It  will  probably  require 
several  weeks  to  obtain  the  detailed  Infor- 
mation that  I  seek.  However,  I  am  Inter- 
ested In  the  recruitment  policies  that  are 
followed  In  the  selecting  of  members  of  the 
Washington,  DC.  Metropolitan  Police  force. 
Therefore.  I  would  like  to  have  compiled  for 
me  a  list  of  the  names  of  the  new  men  added 
to  the  Washington  Police  force  during  the 
past  8  years.  I  want  to  know  from  what 
States  they  were  selected  and  what  their 
past  police  experience  has  been.  If  any.  and 
a  synopsis  of  their  qualifications  which 
formed  the  basis  of  their  selection.  Includ- 
ing their  educational  background. 

9.  I  also  wish  to  have  compiled  for  me  a 
listing  of  the  promotions  within  the  Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Police  Department  with- 


in the  past  5  years.  This  should  be  accom- 
panied by  a  detaUed  statement  as  to  the  pro- 
motion policies  and  the  criteria  that  are  used 
In  making  promotions  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Later,  I  shall  submit  to  you  further 
questions  on  this  subject  In  respect  to  the 
procedures  that  are  followed  In  conducting 
that  part  of  the  promotion  policy  that  deals 
with  written  questions  and  the  part  dealing 
with  the  oral  examination.  I  have  been  ad- 
vised that  herein  lies  an  Interesting  field  for 
study  In  respect  to  Its  possible  racial  policies. 
10.  I  note  from  the  press  that  administra- 
tive officials  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
government.  Including,  apparently,  the  chief 
of  police,  describe  the  District  of  Colvmibla 
Policeman's  Association  as  a  union  of  police- 
men which  has  no  official  relationship  to  the 
chief  of  police  or  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners. 

I  desire  to  have  you  prepare  for  me  a  de- 
tailed report  covering  the  past  8  years  on 
any  official  relationships  that  have  existed 
between  the  chief  of  police  and  his  executive 
assistants  and  the  District  of  Columbia 
Policemen's  Association. 

I  desire  to  have  the  same  information  with 
regard  to  any  relationships  that  have  existed 
between  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commis^oners.  Including  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia General  Administration,  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Policemen's  Association. 

For  example,  I  want  to  know  to  what  ex- 
tent. If  any.  the  chief  of  police  and  his 
executive  assistants  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Board  of  Commissioners  have  ever 
consulted  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Policemen's  Association  when  there  has  been 
pending  before  the  Congress  any  legislation 
that  affects  the  District  of  Columbia 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  or  that  af- 
fects any  other  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment matter. 

As  you  know.  I  have  been  on  the  Senate 
District  of  Columbia  Committee  for  a  good 
many  years.  To  put  It  bluntly.  I  have  been 
lobbied  time  and  time  again  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  Policemen's  Association,  and  I 
have  never  been  given  the  Impression  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  Policemen's  As- 
sociation was  acting  in  a  vacuum  as  far  as 
the  mutual  Interests  of  the  chief  of  police 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Com- 
missioners were  concerned  with  respect  to 
District  of  Columbia  legislation. 

11.  Next.  I  would  like  to  have  you  obtain 
for  me  copies  of  all  speeches,  press  releases, 
testimony  and  public  statements  that  Chief 
of  Police  Murray  and  his  subordinates  main- 
taining a  position  of  captain  or  above,  have 
made  during  the  past  6  years  on  any  and  all 
topics  Involved  In  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islation In  the  Congress  affecting  law  en- 
forcement In  the  District  of  Columbia.  This 
Information  should  Include  the  statements 
of  the  aforementioned  police  officials  In  re- 
spect to  such  Issues  as  the  Mallory  case,  the 
Durham  rule,  arrests  for  Investigation,  the 
causes  of  crime  In  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  the  host  of  other  statements  on  a  myriad 
of  subjects  that  have  flowed  out  of  the  ex- 
ecutive offices  of  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  during  this  period  of 
time. 

I  need  the  Information  requested  In  the 
foregoing  questions  for  my  preliminary  study 
of  a  much  more  extensive  study  that  I  Intend 
to  conduct  next  year  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  and  Its 
policies. 

At  a  later  time.  I  shall  submit  to  you  a 
series  of  questions  that  will  deal  with  some 
of  the  race  problems  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  they  relate  to  the  policies  of  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department. 

As  you  may  know,  for  many  years  I  worked 
In  the  field  of  crime  correction  and  law  en- 
forcement Investigation  studies.  My  work  on 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the  Sub- 
committee   on    Public    Health.    Education, 
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Welfare,  and  Safety  causes  me  to  believe  that 
the  type  of  study  that  I  am  going  to  mak* 
of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Potlea  De- 
partment Is  long  overdue. 
Sincerely  yours, 
*  Wayne  Morse. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  Wish  to  make  this 
comment  about  future  questions  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  be 
asking  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  and 
later  the  Police  Deipartment  itself.  I 
propose,  in  'the  weeks  immediately 
ahead,  by  calling  foo*  answers  to  these 
questions,  to  obtain  the  basic  material  I 
shall  need  for  a  study  and  consideration 
preliminary  to  hearings  which  I  shall 
conduct  in  the  next  session  of  Congress 
as  chairman  of  the  subcommittee  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia that  has  Jurisdiction  over  the 
Washington  Police  Depai-tment.  I  say 
at  the  close  of  my  letter  today: 

As  you  may  know,  for  many  years  I  worked 
In  the  field  of  crlma  correction  and  law 
enforcement  Investigation  studies.  My  work 
on  the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee In  my  capacity  as  chairman  of  the 
Suboommlttee  on  Public  Health.  Education, 
Welfare,  and  Safety  causes  me  to  believe 
that  the  type  of  study  that  I  am  going  to 
make  of  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Po- 
lice Department  Is  long  ovMtlue. 

Back  In  1932  I  directed^  the  Oregon 
crime  survey,  which  dealt  In  part  with 
police  practices  and  abuses,  and  I  have 
been  associated  with  similar  surveys. 
While  a  Special  Assistant  to  the  Attor- 
ney General  of  the  United  States,  I  di- 
rected the  five  volumes  of  the  work, 
which  was  subsequently  published,  deal- 
ing with  problems  of  law  enforcement. 

Recent  developments  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  the  various  lobbying  ac- 
tivities of  the  chief  ot  police  calling  for 
support  for  the  so-called  omnibus  crime 
bill,  which,  in  my  opinion,  has  shocking 
unconstitutional  proposals  In  it,  give  me 
great  concern  as  to  what  is  happening  In 
the  administration  of  the  Police  Depart- 
ment In  Washington,  DC;  and  I  pro- 
pose to  look  Into  it  a^ud  find  out  what  the 
facts  are. 


FOREIGN    AID   IN    CAMBODIA. 
MALAYSIA,  AND  INDONESIA 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  my  last  item  for  txmlght,  news  stories 
on  the  wire  service  tickers  carry  two 
items  about  the  foreign  aid  program 
that  concern  me  very  much. 

One  of  them  Involves  Cambodia,  which 
has  announced  that  all  U.S.  aid  pro- 
grams there  are  being  terminated  im- 
mediately. The  reaction  of  the  United 
States  is  clearly  one  of  trying  to  get 
Cambodia  to  change  its  mind.  One  of 
the  major  objections  I  have  to  the  pres- 
ent foreign  aid  program — and  it  is  one  I 
referred  to  frequently  during  the  recent 
debate — is  that  so  much  of  it  stems  from 
American  Insistence  that  other  nations 
accept  our  financial  and  military  aid. 
The  Cambodian  episode  is  but  another 
example  of  this  major  characteristic  of 
foreign  aid — it  is  extended  not  so  much 
because  other  countries  want  it  as  it 
is  extended  because  we  want  them  to 
have  It. 

Under  those  circumstances,  it  cannot 
be  wondered  at  that  so  much  corruption 


and  waste  results.  The  recipient  need 
make  little  effort  to  maximize  the  effect 
of  American  capital  when  we  are  press- 
ing it  on  him. 

The  pile  of  the  Comptroller  General's 
critical  reports,  measuring  over  18  inches 
high,  that  I  used  during  the  course  of 
the  debate  bears  witness  to-the  fact  that 
much  of  the  waste  and  corruption  in  the 
field  of  military  aid — economic  aid.  too. 
but  particularly  military  aid — were 
caused  because  we  forced  aid  upon  coun- 
tries that  did  not  ask  for  it  and  did  not 
want  It.  It  was  forced  upon  them.  The 
results  were  what  we  would  expect  them 
to  be  with  such  aid — they  wasted  much 
of  it.  It  led  to  bribery,  to  stealing,  to 
pilfering,  and  to  shocking  corruption. 
Of  course,  that  fact  has  greatly  damaged 
the  prestige  and  image  of  the  United 
States  in  those  areas  of  the  world.  In 
fact,  as  we  go  into  some  areas  of  the 
world  we  are  charged  with  being  both 
fools  and  hypocrites. 

The  second  story  Involves  Malas^ia 
and  Indonesia.  It  carries  a  protest  from 
a  Malaysian  spokesman  charging  the 
United  States  with  a  "two-faced"  policy 
of  helping  Indonesia  while  we  also  ex- 
tend aid  to  Malaysia.  Despite  the  evi- 
dence brought  out  in  the  hearings  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  that  Indonesia 
was  buying  jet  airliners  at  the  same  time 
it  was  negotiating  for  American  foreign 
aid  in  the  same  amount,  and  despite  the 
argument  of  the  President  that  aid  had 
been  cut  off  to  Indonesia,  it  appears  that 
our  aid  is  actually  continuing.  The 
memorandum  which  I  read  to  the  Senate 
on  November  7  indicated  that  negotia- 
tions for  certain  development  loans  had 
been  terminated,  but  that  military  aid, 
technical  assistance,  and  food-for-peace 
sales  are  continuing. 

I  do  not  wonder  that  Malaysia  is 
charging  us  with  being  two-faced,  be- 
cause that  Is  the  best  description  I  know 
for  American  policy.  That  is  becoming 
another  characteristic  of  American  for- 
eign aid.  We  are  so  anxious  to  have  a 
hand  in  the  military  affairs  of  every  na- 
tion in  the  world  that  we  force  on  them 
our  training  programs  and  military 
equipment  whether  they  want  them  or 
not.  and  with  no  regard  whatever  for  the 
uses  to  which  they  will  be  put.  We  did 
that  in  Yugoslavia.  Congress  heard 
throughout  the  first  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration that  by  giving  military 
equipment  and  training  to  the  Yugo- 
slav army  we  were  decreasing  its  de- 
pendence upon  the  Soviet  Union  and  as- 
suring that  said  army  would  form  ties 
with  the  West.  What  baloney.  Congress 
terminated  the  mlUtary  aid  program  for 
Yugoslavia;  subsequently,  we  terminated 
economic  aid  to  Yugoslavia,  too,  all  over 
vehement  protests  from  "downtown." 
But  the  record  of  history  was  already 
clear  that  Yugoslavia  was  going  to  follow 
policies  toward  Russia  and  toward  the 
West  that  had  little  to  do  with  whether 
she  received  aid  from  us  or  not. 

Yet  we  are  being  fed  the  same  "line" 
now  about  Indonesia.  The  memorandum 
of  the  State  Department  in  opposition  to 
the  Proxmire  amendment  states: 

The  record  of  the  Indonesian  mlUtary 
commends  It  for  U.8.  support.  Kven  while 
Indonesia  was  receiving  upward  of  91  billion 


of  military  aid  from  the  Soviet  Union,  the 
army  steadfastly  held  to  its  anti-Communist 
posture.  It  would  be  utter  foUy  for  va  to 
now  abandon  Indonesian  mlUtary. 

What  record  of  the  Iiidooesian  mili- 
tary comends  it  for  U.S.  support?  Why, 
in  1948  it  suppressed  a  Communist  up- 
rising. The  fact  that  since  then  it  has 
embarked  on  aggressions  against  the 
Dutch,  and  now  against  Malaysia,  ap- 
parently is  of  no  concern  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State,  and  certainly  not  to  the 
Pentagon.  Both  these  agencies  are  im- 
pressed when  a  nation  can  receive  Soviet 
aid  and  still  be  anti -Communist. 

Mr.  President,  watch  out  for  two-tim- 
ers. Do  not  ever  trust  them.  And  two- 
timing  Indonesia  cannot  be  trusted.  The 
Pentagon  and  the  State  Department 
never  seem  to  understand  that  a  nation 
can  also  receive  American  aid  and  still 
be  anti-American  and  anti-everything 
the  United  States  is  trying  to  achieve. 
Many  Pentagon  and  State  Department 
officials  still  do  not  recognize  an  inter- 
national streetwalker  when  they  see  one. 

That  is  an  apt  description  of  Sukarno. 
They  still  cannot  understand  that  there 
are  no  favors  to  be  gotten  from  Indo- 
nesia that  are  not  available  to  everyone. 
C(Mnmunlst  and  nan-Conunvmist  alike, 
so  long  as  the  money  keeps  coming  in. 

In  my  opinion,  not  only  the  Proxmire 
amendment  but  the  Gruening  amend- 
ment will  have  the  result  of  terminating 
VS.  aid  to  Indonesia  so  long  as  her  ag- 
gressive policy  toward  Malaysia  contin- 
ues. In  my  opinion,  this  episode  is  the 
best  evidence  since  Congress  ended  the 
programs  in  Yugoslavia  that  only  Con- 
gress can  provide  meaningful  and  effec- 
tive foreign  aid  policy  controL  The  In- 
donesian case  is  a  good  reason  for  Con- 
gress to  make  an  ever  more  thorough  ex- 
amination of  the  program  in  the  months 
ahead  in  the  hope  that  instead  of  hav- 
ing to  try  its  best  to  end  aid  in  a  given 
country  where  the  program  is  creating 
trouble.  Congress  can  prevent  aid  from 
getting  started  in  such  a  country. 

Mr.  President,  thus,  for  the  benefit  of 
the  pul^ishers  and  editors  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
who  are  trying  to  defend  giving  to  the 
Prudent  unchecked  power  In  the  fteld 
of  foreign  aid,  I  recommend  that  they 
take  a  good  long  look  at  what  is  happen- 
ing in  Indonesia. 

I  say  to  the  American  voters:  "You 
had  better  make  it  perfectly  clear  that 
you  intend  to  hold  this  and  all  further 
administrations  accountable  for  any  at- 
tempt on  their  i>art  to  exercise  an  un- 
checked discretion  In  giving  further  aid, 
military  or  economic,  to  a  country 
headed  by  a  man  like  Sukarno,  because 
Indonesia  is  a  serious  threat  to  the  peace 
in  Asia,  and  any  further  support  of  It 
will  do  greater  damage  to  the  prestige 
and  image  of  the  United  States  In  that 
part  of  the  world." 


RECESS  TO  1?  O'CLOCK  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Presidoit.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  previous  cnder,  I  more 
that  the  Senate  stand  In  refess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  S 
o'clock  and  41  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
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recessed,  under  the  previous  order,  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday.  November  21,  1963. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  November  20  (legislative  day  of 
October  22),  1963: 

In  the  Akmt 

The  following-named  officer  under  the 
provlalona  of  title  10.  United  SUtes  Code, 
section  3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  poeltlon  of 
Importance  and  resjjonslblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alva  Revlsta  Pitch,  018113.  U.S. 
Army,  In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general. 

Ik  thx  Ant  Foscx 
The  following-named  officers  to  be  assigned 
to  poeltlons  of  Importance  and  responsibility 
designated    by    the    President    In   the    grade 
Indicated,  under   the   provisions  of  section 
8066.  title  10  of  the  United  States  Code. 
In  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general 
MaJ.  Oen.  Cecil  M.  Chlldre.  1661  A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Oen.  Benjamin  J.  Webster,  974A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Porce.  i 
'•y              In  thx  Asmt 

The  following-named  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  In  grade  Indicated  under 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  3963 : 

To  be  general 

Oen.  James  Francis  Collins,  016819.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10,  United  States  Code,  section 
3066.  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  Impor- 
tance and  responsibility  designated  by  the 
President  under  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3066.  In  grade  as  follows: 

Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  Pate  Harris.  018518.  Army 
.  of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army) ,  In  the  grade  of  general. 


multitudes  are  finding  the  struggle  of 
life  so  difficult. 

Give  us  a  large  part  in  building  a  bet- 
ter world  and  a  finer  civilization. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE   JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM   THE   PRESIDENT 
A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  Informed  the 
House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  November  19, 1963: 
H.R.  1989.  An  act  to  authorize  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Virgin  Islands  to  Issue  general 
obUgatlon  bonds;  and 

H.R.  5244.  An  act  to  modify  the  project  on 
the  Mississippi  River  at  Muscatine.  Iowa,  to 
permit  the  use  of  certain  property  for  public 
park  purposes. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Commerce  and  Finance  of  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce  may  -be  E)ermitted  to  sit  dur- 
ing general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
frwn  West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  Albsrt]. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalm  90:  12:  So  teach  us  to  number 
OUT  days  that  we  may  apply  our  hearts 
unto  unsdom. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  In 
whose  divine  keeping  and  control  are  our 
days,  we  thank  Thee  for  this  day  which 
has  come  as  a  fresh  gift  from  Thy  hands. 

May  there  be  nothing  in  this  day's 
work  of  which  we  shall  be  ashamed  when 
the  sun  has  set  or  at  the  eventide  of  life 
when  Thou  dost  call  us  to  Thyself. 

We  are  again  approaching  Thy  throne 
of  grace,  with  our  many  needs,  through 
the  old  and  familiar  way  of  prayer  which 
Is  always  open  unto  those  who  come 
imto  Thee  with  a  fumble  spirit  and  a 
contrite  heart.  »' 

We  are  not  asking  Thee  to  deal  with 
our  beloved  country  in  any  preferential 
manner  and  that  it  may  become  an  in- 
dustrial paradise  or  an  economic  Garden 
of  Eden,  with  plenty  to  eat,  plenty  to 
wear,  and  plenty  to  play  with,  when  vast 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  with  an 
amendment,  in  which  the  concurrence 
of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the 
House  of  the  following  title : 

H  Jl.  6618.  An  act  to  lmprov;e,  strengthen, 
and  accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  uF>on  its  amendment  to  the 
foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  MusKiE.  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Moss, 
Mr.  MrrcALF.  Mr.  Boccs,  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  \&f 
the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  following  title,  in  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested: 

S.J.  Res.  t29.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1964  to 
Increase  the  amount  available  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  for 
advances  for  planned  public  works. 


SELECT   COMMITTEE   ON   GOVERN- 
MENT RESEARCH 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Research  be  per- 
mitted to  sit  during  general  debate  to- 
day and  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BAD  EFFECT  OF  DEPRESSED  AREA 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
just  been  advised  that  Radio  Manufac- 
turing Engineers,  Inc.,  which  has  one 
plant  in  my  district  in  Washington.  HI., 
and  one  In  Eureka,  111.,  represented  by 
my  good  friend  Les  Arends  is  pulling  up 
stakes  and  moving  to  eastern  Tennessee. 

Both  of  these  plants  are  subsidiaries 
of  Electro  Voice  Co.  of  Buchanan,  Mich., 
making  cartridges  on  tone  arms  for 
phonographs,  employing  some  150  to  200 
persons  and  have  attempted  to  get  de- 
fense contracts.  Having  failed  and  lost 
their  three  last  attempts  to  bid  on  de- 
fense contracts  because  competitors 
from  so-called  depressed  areas  are  given 
a  preference,  these  plants  are  being 
closed  and  moved  to  an  area  in  eastern 
Tennessee  so  they  can  get  a  similar  pref- 
erence and  bid  more  competitively. 
What  Is  more,  under  the  ARA  program, 
they  will  get  their  new  plants  built  for 
them.  In  Tennessee,  by  local  entities  with 
Federal  funds. 

This  is  a  clear-cut  case  of  pirating  of 
industry  and  points  up  the  folly  of  so- 
called  depressed  areas  legislation.  I  op- 
posed it  when  it  was  considered  in  the 
House  and  this  is  just  one  good  reason 
for  my  continuing  opposition  to  the  pro- 
gram and  I  suspect  there  are  many  other 
fine  districts  around  the  country  being 
adversely  affected  by  this  program. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON  LABOR 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  General 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  of  the  Commit - 
te^^n  Education  and  Labor  be  permitted 
to  sit  during  general  debate  today. 


SEVENTEENTH  ANNUAL  REPORT 
ON  US.  PARTICIPATION  IN  THE 
UNITED  NATIONS  DURING  1962— 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  Doc. 
167) 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  House  the  following  message 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States; 
which  was  read  and,  together  with  the 
accompanying  papers,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  and  or- 
dered to  be  printed  with  Illustrations. 
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To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
United  Nations  Participation  Act,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  17th  annual  re- 
port covering  U.S.  participation  in  the 
United  Nations  during  1962. 

This  record  tells  the  story  of  deep 
United  Nations  engagement  in  the  great 
issues  of  the  1960's.  It  demonstrates 
that  despite  the  financial  irresponsibility 
of  some  of  its  members,  the  organiza- 
tion has.  through  executive  action  and 
parliamentary  diplomacy,  played  an  in- 
dispensable role  in  dealing  with  an  im- 
pressive number  of  the  world's  problems. 
The  United  Nations  political  rele- 
vance— and  its  developing  capacity  for 
effective  action — is  indicated  by  a  brief 
look  at  several  major  aspects  of  world 
affairs  and  at  what  the  United  Nations 
did  about  them  in  1962. 

ORXAT  POWER  CONIltONTATION 

When  the  Soviet  Union  sought  to  alter 
the  balance  of  nuclear  p>ower  by  instal- 
ling missile  bases  In  Cuba,  the  United 
Nations — as  well  as  the  Organization  of 
American  States — proved  an  important 
Instrument  In  resolving  the  most  danger- 
ous crisis  of  the  nuclear  era.  The  Secu- 
rity Council  served  as  a  forum  in  which 
the  US.  Government  made  clear  to  the 
world  that  its  actions,  taken  in  concert 
with  its  neighbors  of  the  hemisphere, 
were  the  reasonable  response  of  rational 
men  to  a  sudden  and  unacceptable 
threat  in  their  midst.  The  Secretary 
General,  only  recently  elected  to  his  post 
after  a  period  as  Acting  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, provided  a  useful  point  of  contact 
In  the  early  stages  of  negotiations  with 
the  Soviet  Union.  The  United  Nations 
also  could  have  provided  an  onsite  in- 
si>ectlon  service  at  short  notice  had  the 
Cuban  Government  not  refused  to  co- 
operate with  the  world  organization,  and 
made  necessary  a  continuation  of  other 
means  of  surveillance  in  the  interest  of 
hemispheric  security.  Finally,  the 
United  Nations  provided  an  appropriate 
place  for  negotiating  the  remaining 
Issues  after  Soviet  missiles  had  been 
withdrawn. 

It  was  in  1962  that  a  major  United 
Nations  peacekeeping  force  In  the  Congo 
established  a  level  of  internal  security 
which  permitted  a  very  substantial  re- 
duction in  the  size  of  that  force.  The 
Central  Government  of  the  Congo,  as- 
sisted by  the  United  Nations,  has  pre- 
served— In  the  words  of  the  charter — Its 
"territorial  Integrity  and  political  inde- 
pendence"— and  thereby  forestalled  a 
threat  to  international  peace — in  the 
face  of  three  attempts  at  secession:  a 
Communist-sponsored  effort  in  the  north, 
a  local  eruption  in  the  interior,  and  a 
secession  backed  by  outside  Interests  In 
the  south.  Assisted  by  technical  aid 
from  most  of  the  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  the  Government  of 
the  Congo  has  meanwhile  increased  its 
capacity  to  manage  an  economy  of  rich 
potential  in  the  face  of  severe  difficulties, 
including  a  crippling  lack  of  trained 
manpower  and  experienced  administra- 
tors. 

In  two  other  fields  the  United  Nations 
has  continued  to  be  a  vital  instrument  to 
effect  a  disengagement  in  important  sec- 
tors of  the  great  power  confrontation. 


The  organization  has  served  as  a  forum 
for  encouraging  an  agreement  for  the 
cessation  of  nuclear  weapon  testing  and 
for  pnwnotlng  progress  toward  general 
disarmiunent.  It  has  served,  as  well,  as 
a  mechanism  for  negotiating  legal  prin- 
ciples and  techhical  cooperation  In  outer 
space.  We  must  be  no  less  concerned 
with  these  persistent  efforts  to  shape  the 
future  within  the  framework  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  than  we  are  with 
United  Nations  operations  designed  to 
respond  to  the  alarm  bells  of  the  present. 

OTHES    INTERNATIONAL    PROBLEMS 

EKiring  1962  an  impending  conflict  was 
averted  in  West  New  Guinea — the  first 
territory  administered  by  an  interna- 
tional organization — by  the  patient  work 
of  a  United  Nations  mediator.  In  the 
Middle  East  the  United  Nations  Emer- 
gency Force,  the  United  Nations  Truce 
Supervision  Organization  In  Palestine, 
and  the  United  Nations  Relief  andWorks 
Agency  for  Palestine  Refugees  were  on 
the  job  of  removing  and  reducing  ten- 
sions, and  controlling  those  that  could 
not  yet  be  removed.  In  Kashmir,  United 
Nations  contingents  patrolled  under  pro- 
visions of  truce  and  cease-fire  agree- 
ments. In  ^orea,  a  United  Nations 
Commission  stood  ready  to  help  in  the 
unification  of  the  coimtry  in  accordance 
with  resolutions  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly. Since  the  end  of  1962,  the  United 
Nations  has  begun  another  work  of 
p>eacemaking,  through  an  agreement  for 
the  disengagement  in  Yemen  of  the 
United  Arab  Republic  and  Saudi  Arabia. 

riNANCING    PEACEKEEPING 

At  the  17th  General  Assembly  the 
United  Nations  received  and  then  ac- 
cepted the  advisory  opinion  of  the  In- 
ternational Court  of  Justice  that  peace- 
keeping expenses  of  the  United  Nations 
in  the  Congo  and  the  Middle  East,  earlier 
approved  by  the  Assembly,  are  exp>enses 
of  the  organization  within  the  meaning 
of  article  17  of  the  charter.  The  failure 
of  member  states  to  pay  their  related 
assessments  would  thus  subject  theAi  to 
the  loss-of-vote  provisions  of  article  19. 
The  Court's  opinion  and  its  acceptance 
set  the  stage  for  what,  based  on  later 
actions  by  the  General  Assembly,  prom- 
ises to  produce  a  sturdier  sense  of  finan- 
cial responsibility  on  the  part  of  most  of 
the  members. 

COLONIAL    QUESTIONS 

Despite  predictions  of  "another 
Congo,"  the  United  Nations  trust  terri- 
tory of  Ruanda-Urundi  moved  peace- 
fully from  dependence  under  Belgian  ad- 
ministration to  Independence  as  the 
Republic  of  Rwanda  and  the  kingdom 
of  Burundi  and  then  to  membership  in 
the  United  Nations.  The  organization 
continued  to  tackle  the  problems  of  non- 
violent transition  as  awakening  peoples 
moved  steadily  toward  Independence 
from  older  colonial  patterns.  The  rem- 
nants of  the  world's  colonial  past  still 
present  some  hard  cases — the  last  pre- 
cisely because  they  are  the  hardest — 
which  will  test  the  capacity  of  the  world 
community,  and  of  the  United  Nations, 
to  devise  the  procedures  and  Instiftutions 
of  peaceful  change. 

It  should  come  to  us  as  no  surprise 
that  the  struggle  for  national  self-deter- 


mination should  be  so  closely  linked  with 
other  fundamental  questions  of  human 
rights.  It  has  been  so  in  our  own  coun- 
try. As  the  decolonization  process  nears 
an  end — ^with  miraculously  little  blood- 
shed— ^men  and  nations  can  shift  their 
attention  from  national  freedom  to  the 
larger  issue  of  individual  freedom. 

THE   DRIVE    FOR    MODERNIZATION 

Through  its  specialized  agencies  and 
regional  commissions — its  technical  as- 
sistance and  preinvestment  work — its 
civil  role  in  the  Congo— its  new  projects 
such  as  the  world  food  program,  the 
world  weather  watch,  and  regional  plan- 
ning institutes — ito  standard-setting  and 
rulemaking  roles  in  such  fields  as  marl- 
time  safety  and  international  radio  fre- 
quency allocations — its  useful  reports 
and  its  many  conferences — ^the  United 
Nations  moved  ahead  as  the  principal  In- 
ternational executive  agency  of  the  dec- 
ade of  development.  We  continue  to 
believe  it  possible,  through  vigorous  in- 
ternational cooperation,  to  achieve  an 
avers^e  annual  rate  of  economic  growth 
of  5  percent  In  the  newly  developing  na- 
tions by  the  end  of  this  decade. 

In  short,  the  United  Nations  in  1962 
was  confronted — In  practical  and  opera- 
tional ways — with  a  broad  agenda  of  the 
great  issues  of  our  time.  Like  most  in- 
stitutions devised  by  man,  the  United  Na- 
tions exhibited  both  accomplishments 
and  shortcomings.  But  despite  nonco- 
operation  from  some  members  and 
wavering  support  from  others,  the  or- 
ganization moved  significantly  toward 
the  goal  of  a  peace  system  worldwide  in 
scope.  The  United  States  will  continue 
to  lend  vigorous  support  to  the  building 
of  that  system. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  White  House,  November  20, 1963. 


CONTINUING  RESOLUTION  FOR  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  If  I  may 
have  the  attention  and  concurrence  of 
the  gentleman  fr(xn  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen], 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Monday  next  to  take  up  for  consider- 
atior^in  the  House  a  continuing  resolu- 
tion providing  for  the  coming  month  of 
December. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEVINE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  req;>ond  to 
their  names : 

(Roll  No.  208] 

Abbltt  Bow  Butter 

Abele  Brotzman  Byrnes,  Wis. 

Sooner  Broyhlll.  Va.       Casej 
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Cellar 

Kelly 

Pamnan 

Knox 

Pllcher 

D»cue 

Laird 

PUllon 

DavlA.  Tenn. 

Uoyd 

PoweU 

DawBon 

I/tng.  I*. 

Rains 

Deminakl 

BandkU 

DlncsU 

Madden 

Boberts.  Ala 

Duncan 

MaUUard 

Rogers.  Tex. 

om 

Ifttrtln.  calif. 

8t.  Ongo 

Harding 

MarUn.  Uass. 

HiMtUey 

Harsba 

Me&der 

Springer 

HAfvey,  Ind. 

Miller.  N.T. 

Stubblefleld 

Henderson 

Milllken 

Trimble 

MtnahaU 

Tuteu 

Ke« 

OBrten,  m. 

Younger 

Tbe  SPEAKE31  pro  tempore.  On  this 
roUcall  375  Members  have  answered  to 
their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with.  

CXDBiOfnTEE  ON  RULES.  PERMIS- 
SION TO  P1IJ5  PRIVILEGED  RE- 
PORTS 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  certain  privileged  reports. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Virginia? 
•mere  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  MRS.  RALPH  R.  ROBERTS 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  la  my  sorrowful  mission  to  announce 
to  the  Members  of  the  House  the  death 
on  November  18  of  Mrs.  Eloise  C.  Rob- 
erts, and  to  express  to  her  bereaved  hus- 
band. Ralph  Roberts,  the  Clerk  of  the 
House,  the  profound  sympathy  of  all  the 
Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Mrs.  Roberts  was  a  fine 
and  noble  woman.  She  exemplified  the 
finest  qualities  of  womanhood .  Although 
ill  for  a  number  of  years,  her  smile,  her 
cheer  were  ever  present,  brightening  the 
very  air  aroun(|  her  and  comforting  and 
cheering  those  within  the  circle  of  her 
presence. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  St. 
Thomas  Church  at  10:30  ajn.  tomorrow. 
Bxirial  afterward  velll  be  In  Arlington 
Cemetery. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  in  this  sim- 
ple tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  noble 
woman  and  of  expression  of  sjrmpathy  to 
Ralph  Roberts,  I  speak  for  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  in  expressing  these 
sentiments. 


TO  AMEND  THE  ARMS  CONTROL 
AND  DISARMAMENT  ACT 

Mr.  OTTOILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  House  Resolution  558  and  ask  for  its 
Immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  it  shall  be  In  order  to  move  the 


the  House  reeoWe  Itself  Into  the  Oocnmlttee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (8. 
777)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and  EKBar- 
mament  Act  In  order  to  Increase  the  authori- 
zation for  appropriations  and  to  modify  the 
personnel  security  procedxires  for  contractor 
employees.  After  general  debate,  which 
shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equally 
dlvtded  and  controlled  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  the  bill  shall  be  read  for 
amendment  under  the  flve-mlnute  role.  At 
the  conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  for  amendment,  tjie  Committee  shall  rise 
and  report  the  bill  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted,  and 
the  previous  question  shall  be  considered  as 
ordered  on  the  bill  and  amendments  thereto 
to  &nal  passage  without  Intervening  motion 
except  one  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume  and 
pending  that  I  yield  30  minutes  to  the 
gentlewoman  from  New  York  I  Mrs.  St. 
GbokgiI. 

Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  558 
provides  for  the  consideration  of  S.  777. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  and 
to  modify  the  personnel  security  proce- 
dures for  contractor  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  basic  Job  of  the 
Agency  is  to  provide  the  backup  sup- 
port essential  to  the  conduct  of  the  high- 
ly complex  and  technical  disarmament 
negotiations  in  which  the  United  States 
has  participated  since  the  Agency  opened 
its  doors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of  S.  777  is  to 
authorize  additional  funds  to  finance  the 
continued  ojjeration  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  as  well  as  to 
make  a  number  of  amendments  to  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  of 
1961  in  order  to  f  acihtate  its  administra- 
tion with  respect  to  security  clearance  of 
contractors  and  subcontractors,  to  make 
clear  that  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  has  no  jurisdiction 
over  the  possession  or  use  of  flreanns  by 
individuals,  and  to  impose  certain  limita- 
tions on  the  obligation  and  use  of  funds 
by  the  Agency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  558. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  558 
makes  in  order  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  S.  777  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  in- 
crease ihe  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion and  to  modify  the  personnel  security 
procedures  for  contractor  employees. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  fiscal  years  1964 
and  1965  there  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated $30  million,  as  amended  by  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  As 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  $20  million 
was  authorized,  obviously  about  50  per- 
cent of  the  original  sum  has  been  added 
which  seems  considerable. 

It  is  also  a  rather  interesting  thing  to 
see  the  House  increase  an  appropriation 
made  by  the  Senate.  It  Is  my  imder- 
standing,  Mr.  SpeaJcer.  an  amendment 
will  be  offered  to  this,  and  that  when 
the  amendment  comes  up  it  may  be  voted 
down.    That  is.  we  will  have  an  oppor- 


tunity to  return  to  the  original  Senate 
bill  or  even  cut  that  if  we  think  it  Is 
necessary. 

On  the  security  investigations,  sec- 
tion 2  adds  a  new  subsection  to  the  act 
which  provides  that  in  the  case  of  con- 
tractors or  subcontractors,  their  officers 
and  employees,  a  report  of  investigation 
conducted  by  a  Government  agency,  oth-  , 
er  than  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
the  FBI,  may  be  accepted  by  the  Director 
when  he  determines  that  the  completed 
investigation  meets  the  standards  estab- 
lished in  the  act. 

The  Director  may  tdso  grant  luxess 
for  information  classified  no  higher  than 
"confidential"  to  contractors  or  subcon- 
tractora  and  their  oflBcers  and  employ- 
ees on  the  basis  of  reports  on  less  than 
full-field  investigations. 

Then  there  is  also  the  requirement  of 
congressional  approval  for  reduction  in 
the  US.  armed  services.  This  is  section 
3.  The  House  Foreign  Affairs  Commit- 
tee retained  the  language  in  the  present 
law  which  requires  congressional  approv- 
al for  any  action  which  v^ould  obligate 
the  United  States  to  disarm,  reduce  or 
limit  our  Armed  Forces  or  armaments. 
The  Senate  bill  would  have  deleted  this 
language  and  substituted  language 
which  would  simply  require  approval  to 
be  "in  accordance  with  the  constitu- 
Uonal  processes  of  the  United  States." 

In  section  5  there  is: 

(a)  Not  more  than  20  percent  of  any  ap- 
propriation made  pursuant  to  this  Act  shall 
be  obligated  and/or  reserved  dvuing  the  last 
month  of  a  fiscal  year. 

(b)  None  of  the  funds  authorised  shall  be 
used  to  support  any  pending  legislation  con- 
cerning the  work  of  the  United  States  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

It  seems  that  these  two  last  points  are 
well  taken  and  deserving  of  favorable 
consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  of  no  objection  to 
this  rule,  which  provides  2  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  777)  to  amend  the  Arms 
C(xitrol  and  Disarmament  Act  in  order 
to   increase   the   authorization   for   ap- 
propriations and  to  modify  the  person- 
nel security  procedures  for  contractor 
emplojrees. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

xw  coMicrrm  or  ths  whols 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  Itself 
Into  the  Commitee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  S.  777.  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Texas  In  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr. ,  Chairman.  S.  777  authorizes  the 
additional  funds  which  are  necessary  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  to  continue  its  operations,  and 
amends  the  Arms  Control  ana  Disarma- 
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ment  Act  of  1961  in  certain  i;^spects  in 
order  to  facilitate  the  Agency's  opera- 
tions, to  remove  a  possible  uncertainty 
as  to  its  mesuiing,  and  to  impose  certain 
limitations  on  the  use  of  the  Agency's 
funds. 

The  bill  Is  short  and  most  of  its  provi- 
sions are  self-explanatory.  It  provides 
for  no  changes  in  policy,  and  its  provi- 
sions refiect  no  change  in  our  approach 
to  the  problems  of  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament from  the  approach  embodied 
in  the  basic  legislation  which  was  enacted 
in  September  1961. 

Before  discussing  the  detailed  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  let  me  say  Just  a  word 
about  the  work  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  There  apparent- 
ly are  people  in  the  United  States  who  re- 
gard the  Agency  as  directing  a  conspir- 
acy against  the  security  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  seen  statements  which 
appeared  to  indicate  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  was  de- 
voting its  money  and  its  manpower  to 
undermining  our  Defense  Department 
and  weakening  our  military  forces. 

Let  me  encourage  everyone  to  keep  this 
fact  in  mind:  The  primary  Job  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
Is  to  provide  the  backup  for  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  United  States  in  their 
conduct  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations.  There  is  no  way  In 
which  the  Disarmament  Agency  or  the 
President  can  obligate  the  United  States 
to  disarm  or  reduce  its  Armed  Forces 
without  congressional  approval.  This  is 
clearly  stated  in  section  33  of  the  act,  and 
the  bill  before  the  House  today  contains 
an  amendment  to  eliminate  the  language 
approved  by  the  Senate  which  made 
some  changes  in  the  very  clear  and  ex- 
plicit language  which  has  been  in  effect 
since  1961.  i! 

Let  me  state  categorically  that  the 
President  does  not  have  authority  to 
transfer  jurisdiction  over  our  Armed 
Forces  from  the  Department  of  Defense 
to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  or  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  transfer  Ameri- 
can military  forces  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. Let  me  also  state  categorically 
that  there  is  no  authority  in  the  act  for 
the  Director  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  call  out  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

The  bill  authorizes  an  appropriation 
of  $30  million  to  finance  the  Agency  over 
a  period  of  2  years.  This  authorization 
would  make  possible  an  appropriation  of 
$15  million  for  fiscal  year  1964,  which  is 
the  sum  requested  by  the  Agency.  The 
committee  has  increased  the  authoriza- 
tion for  2  years  by  $10  million,  from  $20 
million — the  figure  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate— to  $30  nlillion.  The  committee  has 
taken  this  ac£ion  after  detailed  study  and 
careful  consideration. 

The  Agency  proposes  to  use  $11  mil- 
lion of  the  $15  million  which  it  has  re- 
quested to  finance  research  and  $4  mil- 
lion to  meet  its  administrative  expenses. 
Both  these  sums  represent  substantial 
Increases  over  the  amounts  spent  for 
these  purposes  during  fiscal  1963,  but  it 
is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the  Agency 
Is  new  and  is  only  now  ready  to  carry  on 
its  normal  scale  of  operations. 


I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  had  reserva- 
tions with  respect  to  the  request  for  $11 
million  for  research  when  we  first  began 
consideration  of  the  bill.  All  of  us  recog- 
nized the  fact  that  much  of  the  informa- 
tion which  would  be  used  in  arms  control 
and  disarmament  negotiations  would  in- 
volve the  capabilities  of  various  types  of 
weapons  systems,  and  we  knew  that  the 
best  source  of  information  on  such  mat- 
ters was  our  own  Department  of  Defense. 
We  were  aware  also  that  control  of  the 
use  of  nuclear  devices  was  a  major  issue 
which  the  Agency  has  to  deal  with,  and 
It  seemed  to  be  obvious  that  our  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  was  doing  very  extensive 
research  in  this  field.  We  realized  also 
that  the  military  capability  of  the  Soviet 
bloc  would  be  of  major  Importance  in 
dealing  with  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment, and  we  felt  sure  tliat  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  is.  and  must  inevita- 
bly continue  to  be,  the  principal  source 
of  Information  in  this  area. 

Nevertheless,  after  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  types  of  research  which  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disai*mament  Agency 
is  doing  and  with  the  research  projects 
which  it  has  planned  for  the  Immediate 
future,  the  committee  is  convinced  that 
an  authorization  of  $11  million  for  this 
purpose  can  be  justified. 

We  held  several  days  of  hearings  on 
this  matter  during  which  we  heard  from 
senior  officials  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  Atomic  Energy  Agency,  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, and  the  Central  Intelligence 
Agency.  We  questioned  these  officials 
about  their  own  research  programs 
which  were  related  to  arms  control  and 
disarmament,  and  we  also  asked  them 
what  they  knew  about  the  research  pro- 
gram of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  and  of  the  procedures  for 
coordinating  research  in  this  field. 

The  result  of  our  questioning  satisfied 
us^  that  there  has  been  no  significant 
duplication  of  research  activities  in  the 
arms  control  and  disarmament  field,  and 
that  the  procedures  for  coordination  are 
well  organized  and  working  effectively. 

Section  35  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  makes  detailed  provl- 
.slon  for  coordination  of  the  work  of  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  with  other  Govern- 
ment departments,  and  the  President 
has,  by  Executive  order,  assigned  to  the 
Director  of  the  Agency  responsibility  for 
coordination.  This  Executive  order  re- 
quires that  the  Director  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  maintain  a  continuing 
inventory  of  research  projects  and  other 
activities  relating  to  disarmament  mat- 
ters in  order  to  prevent  duplication  of 
effort.  As  I  have  already  indicated,  the 
testimony  of  representatives  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  AtCHnic  Energy 
Agency,  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency, 
and  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  has  satisfied  the  com- 
mittee that  the  job  of  coordination  was 
being  done  In  a  satisfactory  maimer. 

Although  the  Arms  Control  and  Dls- 
armsmient  Agency  makes  extensive  use 
of  the  research  of  the  Etefense  Depart- 
ment and  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment, there  are  many  problems  which 
are  not  of  direct  concern  to  anyone  else 


and  which  it  has  to  investigate  for  Itself. 
The  largest  research  project  In  its  pres- 
ent program  is  designated  "Project  Cloud 
Gap"  and  requires  the  use  of  Air  Force 
planes  and  other  equipment  In  order  to 
carry  out  field  tests  of  disarmament  pro- 
cedures. This  particular  project  will  re- 
quire an  expenditure  of  $2.4  milUon  of 
Agency  funds,  and  the  Air  Force  will  put 
up  approximately  the  same  amoimt. 

It  Is  necessary  to  recognize  that  the 
problems  of  inspection  of  forces,  weapons 
and  weapons  production  imder  an  arms 
control  agreement  are  essentially  differ- 
ent from  those  with  which  our  armed 
services  have  to  deal.  Under  an  arms 
control  agreement,  our  authorities  would 
be  expected  to  have  the  right  to  make  in- 
spections in  order  to  detect  violations  of 
the  agreement.  We  have  a  lot  of  experi- 
ence in  finding  out  about  the  forces  and 
weapons  of  the  enemy  when  the  enemy 
is  trying  to  keep  us  from  looking.  We 
have  to  develop  new  techniques  for 
checking  up  on  forces  and  weapons  in  a 
coimtry  which  gives  us  the  right  of  in- 
spection but  may  be  trying  to  mislead  us. 

The  committee  found,  as  it  became 
more  familiar  with  the  nature  of  the 
problems  confronting  the  Arms  Control 
and  Dlst^rmament  Agency  and  the  Job 
that  the  Agency  has  to  do,  that  an  ex- 
penditure of  $11  million  for  research  was 
necessary.  Let  me  repeat  that  the  com- 
mittee found  no  evidence  that  there  has 
been  significant  duplication  of  research 
activities  in  the  past,  and  we  found  that 
procedures  exist  which  should  prevent 
duplication  In  the  future. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  amends  the  pro- 
visions of  existing  law  with  regard  to 
security  clearance  for  the  personnel  of 
contractors  or  subcontractors.  These 
amendments  do  not  in  any  way  relax 
our  security  requirements  or  involve 
letting  down  our  guard. 

The  first  amendment  provides  that 
when  contractor  personnel  have  been 
cleared  as  a  result  of  an  up-to-date  full 
field  security  Investigation  by  the  De- 
fense Department  or  another  agency  of 
the  Gk>vernment  which  is  satisfactory  to 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  the  Agency  can  accept  this  in- 
vestigation rather  than  require  a  sep- 
arate field  investigation  of  the  same  per- 
son. 

This  amendment  will  not  make  it  any 
easier  for  contractor  personnel  to  gain 
access  to  classified  Information;  instead, 
it,  in  effect,  provides  that  a  person  does 
not  have  to  be  vaccinated  twice  for  the 
same  disease. 

Section  2  also  provides  that  contractor 
personnel  may  be  given  access  to  infor- 
mation classified  no  higher  than  confi- 
dential on  the  basis  of  a  current  national 
agency  check  rather  than  on  a  full  field 
investigation.  I  want  to  repeat  that  this 
involves  Information  classified  no  higher 
than  confidential.  Any  higher  classifi- 
cation will  continue  to  require  a  full 
field  investigation. 

The  reason  for  this  exception  is  that 
in  many  cases,  such  as  bidders  confer- 
ences, a  quick  clearance  for  low  classi- 
fication material  is  essential  in  order  to 
Initiatf  discussions  to  see  whether  po- 
tential contractors  are  interested  or 
qualified  to  perform  a  proposed  contract 
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research  program.  There  are,  of  course, 
many  cases  In  which  low  classiflcation 
material  Is  all  that  a  contractor  needs 
in  order  to  do  the  Job  which  Is  required. 
Let  me  point  out  also  that  the  authority 
provided  by  these  amendments  Is  already 
available  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion and  the  Department  of  Defense. 

You  will  note  at  the  bottom  of  page  2 
and  the  top  of  page  3  of  the  bill,  the 
language  approved  by  the  Senate  has 
been  stricken  out.  The  elimination  of 
this  language  means  that  the  provision 
^contained  In  section  33  of  existing  law — 
"That  no  action  shall  be  taken  under 
this  or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate 
the  United  States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce 
or  to  limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  arma- 
ments of  the  United  States,  except  pur- 
suant to  the  treatymaking  power  of  the 
President  imder  the  Constitution  or  un- 
less authorized  by  further  affirmative 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States" — Is  continued  In  effect  without 
change. 

The  Senate  had  amended  section  33 
to  limit  the  required  congressional  ap- 
proval of  the  reduction  in  UJ5.  forces  or 
armaments  to  "the  constitutional  proc- 
esses of  the  United  States"  and  deleted 
tiie  reference  to  "further  affirmative 
legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  It  is  the  belief  of  the  com- 
mittee that  by  retaining,  without  change, 
the  language  in  existing  law.  any  action 
obligating  the  United  States  to  disarm, 
reduce  or  limit  its  Armed  Forces  or  ar- 
maments, must  have  congressional  ap- 
proval, either  In  the  form  of  a  treaty 
ratified  by  the  Senate  or.  In  .the  case  of 
an  obligation  other  than  a  treaty,  by  a 
majority  vote  of  the  House  and  Senate. 
Section  4  of  the  bill  imposes  two  limi- 
tations on  the  expenditure  of  fimds  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  The  first  provides  that  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  any  appropria- 
tion made  pursuant  to  the  act  may  be 
obligated  or  reserved  during  the  last 
month  of  the  fiscal  year. 

The  Agency  during  fiscal  1963  did  obli- 
gate most  of  its  fxmds  during  the  last  few 
months  of  the  year.  In  justification, 
the  Agency  pointed  out  that  the  biU  con- 
taining its  appropriations  for  fiscal  year 
1963  was  not  enacted  until  October  18. 
1962,  and  that  Its  fimds  were  not  ap- 
portioned until  November  16  of  that  year. 
In  any  event,  no  one  likes  to  see  funds 
obligated  during  the  last  few  days  of  a 
fiscal  year  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
being  returned  to  the  Treasiux^  and  the 
committee  believes  that  thls^  a  good 
provision. 

Section  4  also  contains  the  provision 
that: 

None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  shall  be  xosed  to  pay  for  the  dls- 
oemlnatlon  within  the  United  States  of 
propaganda  In  support  of  any  pending  legis- 
lation concerning  the  work  of  the  U.S.  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  has  among 
Its  primary  functions  under  section  2'c) 
•*the  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  Information  concerning  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament."  This  amend- 
ment Is  Intended  to  make  clear  that  the 
dissemination  of  information  concerning 
disarmament  does  not  Include  campaign- 


ing amcmg  orgsmizatlons  or  Individuals 
intereeted  in  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment to  obtain  support  for  legislation 
recommended  by  the  Agency. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  contains  language 
to  prevent  the  Agency  from  making  re- 
search contracts  with  private  or  public 
institutions  or  persons  outside  the 
United  States.  The  committee  foimd 
that  In  one  Instance  the  Agency  had  en- 
tered Into  a  research  contract  with  a 
British  firm.  We  do  not  think  this  is 
sound  policy,  and  the  amendment  In  the 
bill  will  prevent  a  recurrence  of  such 
action. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  studies  the 
law  as  It  exists  and  the  record  of  the 
Agency  during  its  2  years  of  operation 
can  see  for  himself  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  Is  per- 
forming an  essential  service  In  an  effec- 
tive manner.  Its  original  authorization 
of  $10  million,  which  was  made  In  Sep- 
tember 1961,  has  been  used  up.  There  Is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  the  United 
States  will  be  engaged  in  almost  con- 
tinuous disarmament  negotiations  dur- 
ing the  years  to  come  just  as  we  have 
been  In  the  past.  In  order  for  us  to  be 
able  to  evaluate  correctly  the  proposals 
of  our  adversaries  and  for  us  to  make 
sure  that  our  counterproposals  do  not 
endanger  our  own  Security,  we  need  the 
technical  services  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency. 
I  urge  the  approval  of  this  bill. 
Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  The  gentleman  says  this 
does  not  waive  any  security  measures. 
Up  until  the  passage  of  the  bill,  however, 
the  clearance  of  an  Individual  or  a  con- 
tractor was  left  up  to  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  or  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.    Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment already  have  and  make  use  of  this 
authority.  The  clearance  of  Agency  per- 
sonnel Is  not  affected.  This  merely  au- 
thorizes the  acceptance  of  clearances 
made  by  other  agencies  such  as  the  De- 
partmentNof  Defense  and  the  AEC  for 
contractor  personnel. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Washington. 

Mr.  STINSON.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  just  said  there  was  no  way 
the  President  can  disarm  without  ap- 
proval of  the  Congress.  Could  I  ask 
the  gentleman  under  what  arrangements 
the  President  acted  recently  when  we 
agreed  In  the  United  Nations  that  we 
would  not  suspend  nuclear  weapons  In 
outer  space  on  our  space  vehicles? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  do  not  think  we 
agreed.  We  stated  our  policy  and  the 
U.N.  passed  a  resolution  expressing  ap- 
proval of  our  policy.  The  U  J^.  resolution 
does  not  constitute  an  agreement  or  a 
commitment. 

Mr.  STINSON.  There  was  an  agree- 
ment made  at  the  United  Nations  pro- 
viding that  no  nuclear  weapons  would 
be  suspended  in  outer  space. 


Mr.  MORGAN.  AU  the  U.N.  General 
Assembly  can  do  Is  make  recommenda- 
tions to  governments.  It  cannot  com- 
mit them  to  act. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Was  the  Congress 
consulted  on  that;  does  the  gentleman 
know? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  Congress  was  not 
consulted.  The  President  does  not  have 
to  get  the  approval  of  Congress  to  make 
a  statement  of  policy. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  such  time  as  he  may 
require  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana 
IMr.  BrayI. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Chtdrman,  many  of 
us,  including  myself,  had  great  hopes 
for  the  future  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  when  we  Toted  for 
the  authorization  and  appropriations 
for  Its  operation. 

After  observing  the  operation  of  this 
Agency  for  1  year.  I  am  deeply  disap- 
pomted.  Instead  of  working  on  plans  to 
represent  the  Interests  of  America  and 
the  free  world  In  disarmament  plans,  this 
Agency  lias  apparently  been  studying 
reasons  for  the  free  world  to  surrender 
to  the  KremUn  to  avoid  the  strife  and 
turmoil  that  is  Inherent  in  freedom. 

The  annual  report  of  this  Agency,  sub- 
mitted by  President  Kennedy  to  the  Con- 
gress, refers  to  the  studies  made  for  the 
Agency.  May  I  quote  verbatim  from  one 
of  these  studies : 

Whether  we  admit  it  to  ourselves  or  not. 
we  benefit  enormously  from  the  capabUlty  of 
the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep  law  and 
order  over  aoo-mUllon-odd  Rusalans  and  the 
many  additional  millions  in  the  satellite 
states.  The  breakup  of  the  Russian  Com- 
munist empire  today  would  doubtless  be 
conducive  to  freedom,  but  would  be  a  good 
deal  more  catastrophic  for  world  order  than 
was  the  breakup  of  the  Austro-Hungarian 
empire  in  1918. 

There  is  purely  the  philosophy  of  those 
who  would  surrender  freedom  to  Com- 
munist tyranny  to  gain  a  temporary 
peace  and  tranquillity.  To  me  It  is  un- 
thinkable that  we  should  condone  and 
even  encourage  the  continued  police 
state  control  by  the  Kremlin  of  the  mil- 
lions of  captive  people  of  Europe  and 
Asia.  Every  tyrant  through  the  ages  has 
promised  peace  If  others  would  sur- 
render to  them.  Today  the  Kremlin 
goal  Is  for  the  rest  of  the  wdrld  to  sur- 
render to  Its  rule  and  then  we  would 
have  peace,  peace  with  slavery.  Mao 
Tse-tung  has  the  same  ambitions,  only 
that  we  should  surrender  to  him. 

Certainly  freedom  Is  expensive;  free- 
dom through  the  ages  has  been  reserved 
for  the  brave  and  the  daring.  Freedom 
has  dangers  and  uncertainties.  If  we 
fear  to  be  free.  If  we  would  betray  those 
who  died  for  freedom,  if  we  believe  It  Is 
better  to  be  Red  than  dead.  If  all  we 
desire  in  the  world  is  the  safety  of 
slavery,  then  I  would  agree  that  this 
could  be  achieved  temporarily  by  every- 
one surrendermg  their  freedom  to  the 
dictates  of  the  Kremlin. 

I  am  certain,  however,  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  other  freedom -lovtog 
peoples  have  higher  dreams  and  ambi- 
tions— even  if  they  must  defend  them 
against  the  forces  of  tyranny. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  spent  the  American  taxpay- 
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ers'  money  for  such  tripe  as  I  pointed 
out  before;  that  is,  the  justification  and 
praise  of  the  "Soviet  police  system." 

I  voted  for  this  authorization  when 
It  came  up  before,  but  I  certainly  did 
not  Intend  that  the  American  taxpayers' 
money  should  be  so  spent  to  defend 
Communist  slavery.  Now  they  want  to 
raise  the  authorization  threefold  from 
$10  to  $30  million. 

Mrs.  FRANCIS  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  myself  such  time  as 
I  may  require. 

Mr.  Chairman.  2  years  ago.  in  Septem- 
ber 1961.  the  House,  by  a  vote  of  290  to 
54,  passed  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Act.  The  purpose  of  the  act 
was  to  establish  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  to  explore,  develop, 
and  recommend  possible  alternatives  to 
the  arms  race  In  order  to  enhance  our 
national  security. 

I  supported  that  act  and  the  creation 
of  this  new  agency  for  peace.  The  goal 
for  which  it  was  established  was  reflected 
in  the  1960  Republican  Party  platform  as 
follows:  II 

We  are  ready  to  negotiate  and  to  Institute 
realistic  methods  and  safeguards  for  dis- 
armament, and  for  the  suspension  of  nuclear 
tests. 

We  have  deep  concern  about  the  mount- 
ing nuclear  arms  race.  This  concern  leads 
us  to  seek  disarmament  and  nuclear  agree- 
ments and  an  equal  concern  to  protect  all 
peoples  from  nuclear  danger,  leads  us  to  In- 
sist that  such  agreements  have  adequate 
safeguards. 

We  cannot  have  adequate  safeguards 
unless  we  partlcip>ate  knowledgeably  in 
International  negotiajUons  dealing  with 
such  agreements.        { I 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  was  charged 
by  Congress  with  the  responsibility  in 
this  field.  It  cannot  carry  out  tliat  re- 
sponsibility unless  It  has  the  funds  to 
do  the  research  necessary  for  Informed 
participation  in  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament negotiations.  This  Is  essen- 
tial to  our  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  carefully  reviewed  the 
Agency's  research  program  an<\  con- 
cluded that  it  was  Justified.  It  also  con- 
cluded that  there  were  no  duplications 
in  Agency  research. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  that  time  I  con- 
curred in  that  conclusion  and  supported 
\the  recommended  authorization  of  $15 
/million  for  each  of  the  next  2  fiscal  years. 
'It  seems  to  me  that  $30  million  for  2 
years,    approximately    three-fourths   of 
which  would  be  spent  for  research,  is  a 
rather  modest  amount. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  course  of 
the  hearings  it  was  brought  out  that  the 
Agency  realistically  believes  that  gen- 
eral and  complete  disarmament  Is  nol 
presently  attainable  in  today's  world. 
The  United  States  has  not  entered  into 
any  agreements  obligating  the  United 
States  to  disarm.  I  want  that  to  be  ex- 
ceedingly clear  to  the  Members  of  this 
body.  Indeed,  imder  section  33  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  no 
such  action  could  be  taken  without  prior 
congressional  approval.  The  Members 
Will  find  In  PubUc  Law  87-297  these 
words: 

That  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this 
or  any  other  law  that  will  obligate  the  United 


States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
Armed  Forces  or  armaments  at  the  United 
States,  except  pursiiant  to  the  treatymak- 
ing power  of  the  President  under  the  Con- 
stitution, or  luiless  authorized  by  fiirther 
affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  Chairman,  both  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration and  the  present  administra- 
tion have  found  it  useful  to  state  that  the 
objective  we  are  working  for  is  a  limited 
arms  control  measure.  Some  limited 
measures  have  been  concluded.  We  now 
have  a  direct  communication  link  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  That  link  can  reduce  the  risk  of 
war  in  times  of  crises.  Some  people 
think  it  could  Increase  the  danger  of  war. 
I  do  not  happen  to  think  so,  although  I 
must  say  I  doubt  the  word  of  Communist 
Russia  In  every  Instance  because  they 
have  broken  their  word  in  every  Instance 
but  one  or  two  In  lo,  these  many  years. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  a  ban  on  test- 
ing nuclear  weapons  underwater,  in  out- 
er space,  and  in  the  atmosphere.  That 
ban  may  begin  to  clesir  the  air,  both 
literally  and  figuratively. 

Top  officials  from  other  Government 
agencies.  Including  the  Department  of 
Defense,  pointed  out  at  the  hearings  that 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  "hot  line"  agreement 
and  the  limited  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  now  have  a  United 
Nations  resolution  calling  on  all  nations 
not  to  place  weapons  of  mass  destruction 
In  orbit  around  the  earth.  Such  a  resolu- 
tion calls  upon  other  nations  to  adhere 
to  the  same  national  policy  we  have  al- 
ready announced. 

So,  there  have  been  accomplishments 
by  this  Agency  that  we  created  only  2 
short  years  ago.  Not  monumental  ac- 
complishments, but  significant  steps. 

For  these  I  think  we  can  all  be  grate- 
ful— grateful  because  they  do  represent 
progress  toward  a  saner  and  safer  world 
consistent  with  the  dictates  of  our  na- 
tional security. 

What  the  committee  bill  asks  us  to  do 
is  to  provide  continuing  means  to  pur- 
sue this  quest  for  peace  In  a  maimer  that 
will  safeguard  our  national  interest. 
That  Is  why  I  support  this  authorization 
and  hope  It  will  be  supported  by  my 
colleagues. 

For  these  I  think  we  can  be  grateful 
because  they  do  represent  progress  to- 
ward a  saner  and  safer  world.  What  the 
committee  will  ask  us  to  do  is  to  provide 
continuing  funds  to  pursue  this  quest 
for  peace  in  a  manner  that  will  safe- 
guard our  national  Interests. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  at- 
tention to  an  article  which  appeared  In 
the  newsletter  of  the  State  Department 
about  this  Arms  Control  Agency.  I  quote 
the  following: 

Just  prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Agency, 
activities  in  the  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment field  had  been  carried  on  by  the  U-8. 
EMsarmament  Administration,  an  element  of 
the  Department  of  State,  whose  last  admin- 
istrator was  Edmund  OuIUon,  now  U.S.  AiU'v^ 
bassador  to  the  Congo.  But  as  the  arms  race 
accelerated  it  became  more  and  more  urgent 
that  a  separate  agency  be  established  which 
could  give  to  our  disarmament  negotiators 
continuity  of  direction,  could  administer  the 
political  and  scientific  research  needed  for 
developing  sound  national  security  poUcy  on 


arms  control  and  disarmament,  and  Insure 
the  constant  and  full-time  application  of 
UJ3.  resources  toward  reducing  the  danger  of 
war. 

One  of  the  important  areas  in  which 
research  hew  been  carried  on  Is  the  effect 
it  would  have  on  unemplojmient  and  on 
matters  that  are  so  close  to  our  hearts 
these  days. 

What  would  be  the  effect  of  a  general 
disarmament?  We  must  know.  We  still 
have  time  to  plan  ahead  of  time. 

I  think  it  is  very  Important,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  all  of  the  Members  of  this 
body  know  what  they  are  really  talking 
about.  Some  are  talking  about  the  ac- 
tion taken  previously  to  the  creation  of 
this  Agency.  Dates  are  things  that  do 
matter  in  the  judgment  of  this  legisla- 
tion and  I  trust  most  earnestly  every  one 
of  you  will  give  careful  consideration  to 
the  actual  facts;  that  we  will  not  be  do- 
ing our  thinking  on  what  look  like  facts 
but  we  will  dig  into  them;  that  we  will 
also  recognize  very,  very  seriously  that 
nothing  is  to  be  done  unless  by  treaty  or 
by  the  aggressive  action  of  the  member- 
ship of  this  House  and  the  other  body. 
I  think  there  are  more  safeguards  In  here 
than  many  people  appreciate. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Ohio  mentioned  the  re- 
quirement In  this  legislation  covering 
congressional  approval  for  any  reduction 
in  our  Armed  Forces  raises  an  Issue  which 
has  been  of  concern  to  me  In  connection 
with  this  act  and  other  statutes  as  welL 
This  is  an  especially  appropriate  bill  to 
invite  consideration  of  this  issue  which 
has  to  do  with  the  constitutional  prerog- 
atives of  the  executive  and  legislative 
branches  of  our  Government. 

Section  33  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  provides  that  no  action 
shall  be  taken  under  this  law  that  would 
obligate  the  United  States  to  disarm  or 
to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed  Forces 
or  armaments  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept pursuant  to  the  treatymaking  power 
of  the  President  or  unless  authorized 
by  further  affirmative  legislation  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 

In  other  words,  the  law  states  that  an 
International  disarmament  agreement 
must  be  accomplished  by  treaty  and  I 
would  think  that  as  such  It  means  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate  would 
have  to  be  obtained  as  against  an  execu- 
tive agreement  which  was  approved  by 
the  President  without  such  advice  and 
consent.  The  alternative  to  a  treaty  un- 
der the  existing  law  would  be  congres- 
sional legislation  passed  by  both  House 
and  Senate  approving  any  disarmament 
agreement. 

What  concerns  me,  however,  is  whether 
a  Chief  Executive  would  recognize  that 
provision  of  the  law. 

For  example,  section  205  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  pro- 
vides for  Senate  advice  and  consent  to 
sigre^nents  by  the  President  calling  for 
a  program  of  international  cooperation 
in  work  done  pursuant  to  the  act.  and 
in  the  peaceful  application  of  ibe  re- 
sults thereof. 
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When  President  Eisenhowe*  signed  the 
,  National  Aeronautics  anSfSpace  Act  In 
July  1988.  he  stated  that  he  regarded 
this  section  205  merely  as  recognizing 
that  International  treaties  may  be  made 
in  tills  field,  but  not  as  precluding  less 
formal  arrangements  for  cooperation. 

Recently  I  addressed  an  inquiry  to  the 
Space  Administration  on  this  point  and 
was  told  that  the  legal  determination 
Is  the  responsibility  of  the  Department 
of  State  whether  a  specific  international 
agreement  made  under  the  authority  of 
section  205  should  be  in  the  form  of  a 
treaty  and  be  submitted  to  the  Senate, 
for  advice  and  consent,  or  whether  it 
shall  be  treated  as  an  executive  agree- 
ment not  requiring  Senate  action. 

In  the  case  of  the  Space  Administra- 
tion and  international  agreements  that 
have  been  concluded  to  date  covering 
NASA  cooperative  projects  with  other 
countries,  a  determination  has  been 
made  by  the  Department  of  State  that 
submission  to  the  Senate  was  not 
required. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  very  much  doubt 
if  section  3  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  will  have  much  influ- 
ence on  our  Department  of  State.  Cer- 
tainly the  language  of  the  Senate  bill 
which  refers  to  constitutional  processes 
of  the  United  States  and  the  reference 
in  the  existing  law  which  provides  for 
further  affirmative  legislation  by  the 
Congress  would-^eem  to  diminish  chances 
of  the  agreement  being  referred  to  the 
legislative  branch. 

I  certainly  prefer  the  existing  lan- 
guage which  Is  restored  by  this  bill  but 
frankly  I  believe  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Chief  Executive  were  intended  to  cover 
foreign  negotiations.  I  believe  that  a 
President  should  not  use  the  Executive 
agreement /but  rather  should  obtain  the 
approval  oi  the  Senate  and  in  certain 
cases  the  approval  of  both  the  House  and 
the  Senate. 

Of  course,  the  Congress  has  the  power 
of  the  purse  and  that  is  why  when  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  suggested  a  joint  venture 
with  the  Soviet  Union  for  a  lunar  land- 
ing, I  Introduced  an  amendment  to  the 
-^pace  appropriation  bill  barmlng  the  use 
^f  those  funds  for  such  a  cooperative 
Proposal  without  congrelsional  approval. 
Cttngress  can  limit  the  use  of  funds  an"d 
I  tmnk  we  should  use  that  power  freely. 

I  think.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  votes  I 
have  been  called  on  to  make  since  I  en- 
tered Congress  11  years  ago,  this  is  the 
most  difBctilt  one  for  me.  As  one  who 
believes  that  the  legislative  branch  is 
the  real  safeguard  of  democracy,  I  fear 
such  authority  in  the  hands  of  one 
man — be  he  Democrat  or  Republican. 
That  is  borne  out  by  my  opposition  to 
President  Elsenhower  when  he  opposed 
the   so-called   Bricker   amendment. 

Qxiite  aside  from  that,  however,  at  the 
moment  I  have  serious  misgivings  lest 
our  President  be  misled  into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  Soviet  Union  on  disarma- 
ment. 

"Mr.  Chairman,  the  Soviet  Union  fol- 
•  lows  a  policy  of  deception  and  until  there 
is  more  evidence  of  Russian  trustworthi- 
ness. I  find  it  difficult  to  support  this 
program. 

The  Communists  frankly  say  they  will 
outdo  us  one  way  or  the  other.    Since 


Russia  has  never  kept  any  of  her  solemn 
commitments,  she  cannot  be  trusted. 

I  wish  there  were  some  real  safeguards 
and  that  the  Senate  would  have  to  ap- 
prove an  international  disarmament  ar- 
rangement. As  it  is  a  United  Nations 
resolution  could  bind  \xa.  The  outline 
which  the  Disarmament  Agency  has  de- 
veloped for  complete  disarmament  heis 
me  worried.  I  don't  favor  turning  over 
our  arms  to  a  United  Nations  peace 
force.  The  world  is  not  ready  for  that 
yet.    It  may  never  be. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  We  are 
all  troubled  about  that.  Ever  since  1933 
we  have  had  all  too  many  agreements 
and  not  enough  treaties.  I  trust  we  may 
find  ourselves  enforcing  this. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Sikes]. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
have  been  occasions  when  I  have  at- 
tempted to  buV  firearms  abroad.  Even 
in  enlightened  countries  on  our  side  of 
the  Iron  Curtain  I  have  nearly  always 
foxmd  the  sale  of  firearms  carefully 
supervised  and  restricted — so  much  so  in 
some  instances  that  I  did  not  think  it 
worth  the  effort  to  clear  the  necessary 
redtape  to  obtain  the  weapon  I  wanted. 
In  many  nations  of  the  world  there  is 
almost  no  such  thing  as  private  owner- 
ship of  firearms.  It  could  happen  here. 
This  I  know  is  farfetched.  Americans 
are  not  constituted  to  take  lightly  re- 
strictions of  their  constitutional  rights. 
But.  it  can  happen.  How?  I  think  of  a 
number  of  ways.  Congress  could  enacl^ 
restrictive  gun  laws.  There  might  be 
administration  decrees,  based  on  some 
grant  of  power  to  the  Chief  Executive. 
Or.  the  Supreme  Court  might,  by  inter- 
pretation, rule  out  private  ownership  of 
weapons.  A  fourth  way  would  be  grad- 
ual chipping  away  by  State  legislatures 
of  the  right  to  own  weapons. 

The  first  is  least  likely.  The  Congress, 
being  closer  to  the  people  and  their 
thinking,  is  much  more  responsive  to 
their  wishes.  The  Congress  will  hardly 
in  our  time  deprive  the  people  of  a  right 
as  highly  prized  as  this.  But,  Congress 
constantly  is  bestowing  new  grants  of 
power  on  the  Chief  Executive.  And, 
Chief  Executives,  no  matter  who  they 
may  be,  are  constantly  seeking  or  appro- 
priating unto  themselves  new  grants  of 
Executive  power.  We  aU«ady  have  seen 
farfetched  admirUstrative'  rulings.  The 
Chief  Executives,  surrounded  as  they  are 
by  advisers — palace  guard  is  another 
word — whose  backgrounds  are  not  neces- 
sarily practical,  may  go  even  further  in 
the  future  in  this  direction  than  they 
have  in  the  past. 

In  the  Supreme  Court,  we  see  a  com- 
plete disregard  for  precedent,  a  whole- 
sale rewriting  of  the  law,  and  even  of 
the  Constitution.  Look  carefully  at  the 
rulings  of  that  body  for  the  past  10  years. 
Are  they  less  surprising  than  a  ruling 
which  would  limit  private  ownership  of 
firearms?  Do  you  think  a  court  which 
ruled  out  prayer  In  the  schools  would 
hesitate  to  place  a  new  and  restrictive  in- 
terpretation on  the  second  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  to  say  ownership  of 
weapons  is  in  fact  something  to  be  en- 
joyed only  by  active  and  participating 
members  of  the  militia? 


We  have  before  us  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act.  On 
the  face  of  it,  that  bill  has  little  refer- 
ence to  the  private  ownership  of  firearms. 
Yet,  a  great  many  people,  as  well  as  lead- 
ing sports  magazines  and  st>ortsmen's 
organizations,  have  become  Increasingly 
concerned  about  the  possibility  that  the 
Disarmament  Agency  will  concern  itself 
directly  with  private  ownership  of  fire- 
arms. 

The  language,  temper  and  range  of 
the  act  are  idealistic  and  broad.  There 
have  been  indications  that  the  Agency. 
failing  to  achieve  concrete  results  on  the 
international  scene,  or  In  its  zeal  to  show 
U.S.  support  for  general  disarmament, 
could  turn  to  domestic  regulation  of 
firearms  in  order  to  show  reason  for  its 
continued  existence.  Assurances  of  oflB- 
cials  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  have  not  dispelled  this  fear. 
After  all  they  can  speak  only  for  them- 
selves— not  for  their  successors. 

Therefore,  magazines  like  Guns  & 
Ammo,  Outdoor  Life,  Sports  Afield, 
and  the  National  Rifleman,  and  that 
great  organization  of  sportsmen,  the  Na- 
tional Rifle  Association,  with  the  support 
of  a  host  of  sportsmen  throughout  the 
Nation,  want  it  made  absolutely  clear 
that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  does  not  include  the  elimination  of 
private  ownership  of  firearms  as  part  of 
the  proposed  disarmament  program. 

As  a  result,  language  was  offered  In  the 
Senate  by  Senator  Hickenlooper  and  In 
the  House  by  me.  Senator  Hickenloop- 
er's  legislation  weis  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate. Identical  language  by  me  has  re- 
ceived the  support  of  the  distinguished 
chairman,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Morgan] ,  and  members  of  the 
Foreign  'Affairs  Committee.  It  is  In- 
cluded In  the  bill  before  you  and  is  found 
on  page  3.  lines  9  through  16.  The  lan- 
guage is  as  follows: 

Nothing  contained  In  thla  act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  policy  or  action 
by  any  Oovernment  agency  which  would  In- 
terfere with,  restrict,  or  prohibit  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  firearms  by  an 
Individual  for  thf  lawful  purpose  of  per- 
sonal defense,  sport,  recreation,  education, 
or  training. 

I  have  not  been  happy  "^iih  the  actions 
taken  by  the  Agency.  Although  Its  basic 
design  appeared  sound  and  its  purpose 
commendable,  the  organization  has  in- 
jected itself  into  too  wide  an  area  of  op- 
eration. I  see  very  little  being  done  by 
this  Agency  which  could  not  be  done 
properly  by  the  State  Department  and 
other  existing  Government  agencies.  To 
me,  it  has  simply  provided  more  frosting 
on  the  cake  and  costly  frosting  at  that. 
It  is  another  layer  of  oflQcialdom  ©n  top 
of  officialdom.  Like  all  newly  created 
Government  agencies,  it  quickly  began  to 
expand  and  pyramid.  The  bill  before 
you  would  increase  its  scope  and  Increase 
Its  authorization.  To  me,  it  would  be 
preferable  to  let  the  Agency  die. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  entire  question 
of  disarmament  as  now  discussed  by 
Government  agencies  carries  dangerous 
overtones — dangerous  to  the  safety  of 
this  Nation  and  its  people.  I  have  be- 
fore me  a  little  pamphlet  entitled  "Free- 
dom Prom  War"  issued  by  the  State  De- 
partment.   This  Is  Department  of  State 
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Publication  7277,  released  In  September 
1961.    From  page  3, 1  quote  in  part: 

DISABMAMENT    OOAXi   AND    OBJECTXVEB 

The  disbanding  of  all  national  Armed 
Porces  and  the  prohibition  of  their  reeetab- 
Ushment  in  any  form  whatsoever  other  than 
those  required  to  preserve  Internal  order 
and  for  contribution*  to  a  United  Nations 
Peace  Force; 

The  elimination  from  national  arsenals  of 
all  armaments,  Including  all  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  and  the  means  for  their 
delivery,  other  than  those  required  for  a 
United  Nations  Peace  Force  and  for  main- 
taining Internal  order.  | 

To  me,  the  limited  degree  of  success 
we  now  enjoy  in  our  dealings  with  Rus- 
sia is  due  directly  and  primarily  to  the 
fact  that  the  military  strength  of  this 
Nation  is  at  its  highest  level  since  the 
peak  of  World  War  11.  To  weaken  our- 
selves in  the  foreseeable  future  would  be 
a  direct  Invitation  for  a  return  to  the 
days  of  constant  harassment  of  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  by  the  Com- 
munists. I  need  not  tell  you  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  public  apprehension 
over  the  prosp>ect  of  surrendering  our  de- 
fenses and  our  security  into  the  keeping 
of  the  United  Nations  as  it  is  set  forth 
in  this  booklet. 

If  the  Agency  is  to  be  continued,  it  is 
very  important  that  the  safeguard  which 
I  propose  be  written  into  this  bill. 

This  Is  an  age  of  growing  restrictions. 
The  trend  is  toward  centralization  and 
control.  I  do  not  want  to  see  Congress 
open  the  door  for  curtailment  of  the 
right  to  the  possession  and  use  of  fire- 
arms by  law-abiding  private  citizens. 
Our  forefathers  knew  what  they  were 
doing  when  they  approved  the  second 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
states  that : 

A  well  regulated  mllltla,  being  necessary 
to  the  security  of  a  fVee  State,  the  right  of 
the  people  to  keep  and  bear  arms  shaU  not 
be  infringed. 

Then,  as  now.  an  armed  citizenry  is 
less  likely  to  be  cowed  by  criminal  ele- 
ments or  oppreastve  government.  Rather 
than  restricting  freedom,  the  right  to 
possess  arms  guarantees  it  by  Instilling 
independence  and  strength  in  an  en- 
lightened people. 

The  United  States  is  facing  a  critical 
period  in  Its  history.  The  years  to  come 
will  decide  the  desperate  battle  between 
commimlsm  and  freedom,  individualism 
and  totalitarianism.  If  we  are  to  win 
^  this  struggle,  we  will  need  to  preserve 
and  use  every  element  of  strength  that 
is  available  to  us.  Americans  are  fight- 
ing and  djring  in  farflung  corners  of 
the  world.  Some  of  them  will  survive 
because  of  lessons  in  marksmanship  and 
acquaintance  with  firearms  they  gained 
as  boys  in  a  free  society.  We  would  be 
making  a  fatal  mistake  if  we  allowed  the 
right  to  keep  and  bear  arms  to  be  cur- 
tailed. My  provision  will  help  guard 
against  this.  I  am  optimistic  that  it 
will  be  enacted  into  law.  This  language 
Is  vital  enough  to  merit  the  support  of 
all  freedom-loving  Americans. 

Mrs.    FRANCES    P.    BOLTON.      Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.    Of  course,  I  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentlewoman. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.     As  an 
American  woman  I  want  to  thank  you 


very  much  for  bringing  this  to  our  atten- 
tion. I  think  it  Is  exceedingly  important 
that  we  take  this  Into  consideration  and 
see  to  It  that  our  right  to  bear  arms  here 
at  home  is  not  curtailed. 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  thank  the  gentlewoman 
for  her  contribution.  She  has  made 
many  Important  contributions  .to  the 
debate  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SIKES.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  would  like  to  point  okt 
that  page  6  of  the  report  in  the  last  para- 
graph points  out: 

Section  3  also  amends  the  law  by  adding  a 
pi^vlslon  making  clear  that: 

"Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  to  authorize  any  policy  or  action 
by  any  Government  agency  which  would  In- 
terfere with,  restrict,  or  prohibit  the  acquisi- 
tion, possession,  or  use  of  firearms  by  an  In- 
dlvldtial  for  the  lawful  purpoee  of  personal 
defense,  sport,  recreation,  education,  or 
training." 

Mr.  SIKES.  That  is  correct.  Ad- 
mittedly. It  Is  broad  langviage  which  Is 
Intended  to  Insure  that  no  Government 
agency  will  seek  to  deprive  the  private 
law-abiding  citizen  of  the  right  to  own 
and  use  firearms. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  time  of  the 
'"  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think 
we  can  start  with  the  premise  here  to- 
day that  every  Member  of  the  House  is 
for  peace  and  especially  those  Members 
of  the  House  who  have  served  in  combat 
in  one  of  our  numerous  wars.  I  cannot 
think  of  a  single  Member,  particularly 
one  who  has  served  in  combat,  who 
would  ever  want  to  see  another  war. 
But,  of  course,  there  is  something  worse 
than  war,  and  that  is  slavery — slavery 
of  the  mind,  the  soul,  and  the  body;  the 
loss  of  freedom. 

I  for  one  am  not  ready  now  nac  in 
the    foreseeable   future    to   disarm   the 
United  States,   to   weaken  the   United 
States  80  that  we  become  the  prey  and; 
slaves  of  any  other  power  In  the  world. 

This  is  an  unusual  bill.  In  the  first 
place,  it  comes  to  the  House  from  the 
other  body,  which  Is  often  known  as 
the  "upplng"  body.  This  comes  to  the 
House  with  a  $10  million  appropriation 
or,  rather,  it  came  before  the  House 
C<Mnmlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs  with  a 
$10  million  annual  appropriation  for  a 
2-year  period.  Believe  it  or  not,  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  has 
become  the  "upplng"  committee  of  the 
Congress  in  this  instance.  It  recran- 
mends  $15  million  annually  for  2  years. 
It  goes  the  Senate  a  total  of  $10  million 
better,  and  for  what  reason  I  do  not 
know.  As  a  member  of  the  committee 
I  am  unable  to  understand  why. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
my  chairman,  although  be  did  not  yield 
to  me.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  gentleman  did 
not  mention  that  17  Members  of  C<m- 
gress  introduced  bills,  and  their  names 


are  In  the  report,  authorizing  the  full 
$15  mllUon. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  I  read  the  names 
and  I  do  n9t  know  that  having  done  so 
it  contributes  anything  in  support  of 
the  argximent  that  the  taxpayers  should 
be  compelled  to  lavish  an  additional  $10 
million  on  this  program.  This  Is  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control'  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  What  is  arms  control?  It 
seems  to  me  that  arms  control,  to  have 
any  meaning,  is  control  of  enemy  arms, 
and  it  is  peculiarly  ttie  duty  and  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  Pentagon,  of  our  mili- 
tary, to  control  enemy  arms. 

I  say  again  that  not  in  the  foresee- 
able future  are  you  going  to  see  dis- 
armament. Yet  2  years  ago,  late  in 
1961,  there  was  created  this  super-duper 
disarmament  agency.  Prior  to  that  time 
we  were  accomplishing  just  about  as 
much  in  the  way  of  disarmament  with 
an  expenditure  of  $700,000  to  $1  million 
a  year.  We  were  spending  around  $1 
million  a  year  to  discuss  disarmament. 
However,  late  in  1961  came  the  creation 
of  this  super-duper  agency,  and  In  the 
first  year,  as  I  recall,  the  appropriation 
for  Its  sustenance  was  $1.6  million  or 
$1.8  million.  Then  It  took  fiight.  I  be- 
lieve the  figure  for  last  year  was  s(»ne 
$6  million.  I  do  not  remanber  the  exact 
figure.  Someone  can  supply  the  specific 
information. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  sum  of  $6.5  mil- 
lion is  correct. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  Chairman. 
Yes,  $6.5  million  for  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  now  it  is  proposed  to  jump  this  to 
$15  million.  In  all  consdenceilAow  can 
you  squander  the  taxpayers'  money  this 
way?  And  what  is  the  money  being 
spent  for?  Betwen  $3  million  and  $4 
million  a  year  is  spent  on  administration. 
This  orgarUzatlon  now  has  some  210  em- 
ployees. At  the  proper  time  I  wHl  sub- 
mit for  printing  in  the  Rjboord — and  I 
hope  you  will  look  at  it — the  payroll  of 
this  superduper  organization.  Some 
28  employees — and  remember  there  are 
some  210  employees  altogether — there 
are  some  28  of  them  drawing  from  $14,500 
up  to  $22,500.  This  Is  empire  building 
at  its  worst.  This  is  really  a  fat  payroll 
for  a  few  chiefs  and  mighty  few  IiuUans. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  at  this  point 
as  part  of  my  remarks,  the  payroll  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
Of  course,  this  does  not  Include  a  single 
dollar  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  that  are  spent  by  the  agency  for 
consultants  and  on  so-called  research 
contracts: 
UjS.      Arms      CSonteol      and      DisASAincNT 

ACKNCT ^PEHSONNXL  LKTINO  AS  OF  ATTCTTST* 

31,  1963 

UMCLAaBJriKO   POSITIONS 

William  C.  Foster,  Director,  $22,500. 

Adrian  a.  Jtsbcr,  Daputy  Director,  $21,500. 

ArchltaUd  Alexander,  Assistant  Director, 
*30X»0. 

George  Bunn.  General  Counsel.  $20,000. 

KedvlUe  E.  Nordnew,  Public  Affairs  Advlaer, 
$20,000. 

06-tS 

wmiam  H.  Berman,  Deputy  General  Coun- 
sel, $20,000. 
Robert  E.  Mattwoo,  DtBarmaoMnt  Adviser. 

George  W.  Rathjens,  Deputy  Assistant  Di- 
rector, $20,000.       ^ 
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George  R.  Pugh,  Deputy  AwtaUnt  Director, 
$30  000. 

-Robert   L.   Plnley.   Deputy   Aaalstant  Di- 
rector, $20,000. 

OB-lT 

Clement  E.  Conger,  Special  Asstatant, 
$18,000. 

Wreatham  Gathright.  foreign  affairs  ofll- 
cer.  $16,500. 

Charlea  N.  Van  Doren,  Assistant  General 
Counsel.  $16,000. 

OS-IS 

Alan  F.  Neldle.  attorney  adviser,  $14,665. 
WilUam    S.    Gehron,    Information    officer. 

$16,045. 

Emery     J.     Adams,     security     specialist, 

$16,005. 

Walter  C:  Ertel,  budget  officer.  $15,045. 

Phllfp  C.  Holt,  assistant  disarmament  ad- 
viser, $17,446. 

Cbarle*  R.  Gellner,  foreign  affairs  officer, 
$16,005. 

Vincent     Baker,     foreign     affairs     officer, 

$15,045. 

Harland    Moulton.    foreign    affairs   officer. 

$15,045. 

Donald   Benjamin,   foreign   affairs   officer, 

$15,045. 

Nathan  Rich,  foreign  affairs  officer,  $15,635. 

Evan  T.  Sage,  foreign  affairs  officer.  $16,005. 

Larry  Holmes,  foreign  affairs  officer. 
$14,565. 

Charles  Coleman,  physical  science  officer, 
$15,535. 

Robert  H.  Ellis,  physical  science  officer, 
$14,565. 

Edward  M.  Rlsley,  foreign  affairs  officer. 
$16,005. 

GS-14 

Hampton  Davis,  administrative  officer. 
$13,370. 

Albert  Christopher,  attorney  adviser, 
$13,270. 

H.  Keith  Relnecker,  security  specialist, 
$13,370. 

M.  L.  Brockdorff.  personnel  officer,  $13,270. 

M.  O.  Zimmerman,  contract  specialist. 
$14,130. 

Thomas  S.  Lough,  project  officer.  $13,270. 
^  Jeremy    Blanchet,    foreign    affairs    officer,'^ 
$13:270. 

Henry  D.  Wyner.  economist.  $13,695. 

Ruth  L.  Sivard.  economist.  $13,370. 

Leonard  8.  Rodberg.  physical  science  of- 
ficer. $13,370. 

John  R.  Hall,  foreign  affairs  officer,  $14,970. 
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Masdn  WUlrlch,  attorney  adviser.  $11,150. 

Dotiglas  Griffiths.  contract  specialist. 
$11380. 

Robert  Lambert,  foreign  affairs  officer, 
$11,880. 

John  W.  Syphax,  forelgfn  affairs  officer. 
$11,880. 

Henry  R.   Myers,  physical   science  officer, 

$11,515. 

Kurt  Kreith,  physical  science  officer, 
$11,160. 

Gs-ia 

Mary  G.  Russell,  secretary.  $9,475. 
Beatrice   Puckett.  staff  assistant,   $10,105. 
Lenor    Bunnaster,    foreign^  affairs    officer, 
$10,106. 

James  8.  Bodnar,  foreign  affairs  officer, 

$9,790. 

Ralph  W.  Nary,  foreign  affairs  officer,  $9,475. 

Jean  E  Mayer,  foreign  affairs  officer.  $9,475. 

Richard  D.  8tolI,  physical  science  officer. 
$10,430. 

Robert  Brandweln.  International  econo- 
mUt,  $8,475. 

David  K.  Harblnson.  attorney  adviser, 
$8,045. 

Leona  Tlmko.  secretary,  $8,045. 

Eunice  A.  Walker,  Information  specialist, 
$8,310. 


Bernlce  M.  Mills,  management  technician, 

$8,575. 

os-ie 

Adeline   Chatterton.   secretary.   $7,536. 
Alice  O.  Whlttler.  secretary.  $7,780. 
Olive   J.  Doherty,  secretary,  $8,316. 
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Mary  M.  Pltzpatrlck.  secretary.  $8,035. 
June  C.  Eller.  staff  aid,  $6,900. 
Anne  Gulasl.  secretary.   $7,125. 
Mary   J.    Shaffer,    mall    and    file   supervi- 
sor, $8,035. 

Adalyn  Davis,  foreign  affairs  officer.  $8,025. 
Ruth  O.  Ihara.  foreign  affairs  officer.  $6,676. 
Elizabeth  A.  Slany.  documents  officer.  $7.- 
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Margaret  Johnson,  secretary.  $7,125. 
Sadie  S.  Kennedy,  secretary.  $7,575. 
Julia  E.  Barry,  secretary,  $6,675. 
Julia  B.  Krenzel.  secretary.  $8,025. 
John  H.  Graves,  documents  officer.  $6,675. 

cs-8 
Katherlne   Glazer.   secretary.   $6,600. 
Margaret  A.  Lersch,  secretary.  $6,295. 
Esther^.   McFarland.  secretary.   $6,910. 
Kaye  M.  Burchell,  secretary,  $7,935. 
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itPVpla   M.   Williams,   secretary.   $5,910. 
Patricia   Kascak.  secretary,   $6,095. 
Marian  E.  Welmer.  secretary.  $6,095. 
Pauline  S,  Trapp.  secretary,  $6,280. 
Reglna  MiRldder.  secretary.  $5,725. 
BarbariCinuton.  secretary.  $5,725. 
Medora  Holm,  staff  aid,  $6,835.  ' 
Helen  Szpakowski.  secretary.  $6,650. 
Sammle   Venable.  secretary  $6,465. 
Margaret  Barrett,  secretary.  $6,835. 
Shirley  Price,  secretary.  $6,280. 
Siisan  Edwin,  foreign  affairs  offieer,  $5,540. 
Lorraine  McCottry.  secretary.  $6,095. 
Rose  M.  Hilton,  secretary.  $6,280. 
Marjorle  Gelgerlch.  secretary.  $6,465. 
Elizabeth  McDougall.  secretary.  $5,735. 
Jean  Cunningham,  secretary.  $5,910. 
Barbara  J.  Glvens.  secretary.  $6,835. 
DCK-othy  Woosley,  secretary.  $5,910. 
Gertrude  Rohrer.  secretary.  $6,465. 
Christine  Johnson,  secretary.  $6,836. 
Barbara  C.  Tewey,  secretary.  $5,910. 
Thomas  P.  Flaherty,  clerk.  $5,640. 
Jack  C.  Sando.  foreign  affairs  officer.  $5,540. 

GS-S 

Victoria  Gibbons,  secretary.  $5,205. 
BCary  F.  Allen,  clerk.  $5,375. 
Linda  C.  Txizzolin.  secretary.  $6,055. 
Grace  B.  B^nerr.  secretary,  $5,205. 
Patricia  Hennessey,  secretary.  $5,036. 
Reglna  H.  Slmms.  secretary.  $6,565. 
Henrietta  FUss,  secretary,  $5,205. 

a*-s 

Gene  M.  Krause.  secretary.  $4,565. 

Evalyn  W.  Dexter,  secretary.  $4,566. 

Paul  L.  Ishlmoto,  mall  and  file  clerk.  $6,525. 

Oliver  J.  Vosseler,  mall  and  file  clerk, 
$6,045. 

Francis  Johnson,  mall  and  file  clerk,  $4,886. 

JoAnn  M.  Rowe,  secretary,  $4,726. 

Peggy  J  McFarland.  documenjts  clerk. 
$5,045.  / 

Margaret  C.  Weedon.  secretary.  $6,366. 

Joan  Shepherd,  secretary.  $4,885.  \ 

Cecelia  Skeen.  secretary.  $4,566.     v 

Bonnie  Barrett,  secretary.  $4,666. 

Mary  R.  Grear.  secretary.  $4,735. 

Lorraine  Koetelnlck.  secretary.  $5,305. 

Marguerite  Glenn,  secretary,  $6,306. 

Robert  W.  Gordon,  foreign  affairs  assist- 
ant, $4,565. 
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Stisle    M. 
$4,110. 

Trudy  I.  Lelk,  clerk-stenographer,  $4,110. 

Stephen  Pollard,  physical  science  assistant. 
$4,110. 

Rozanne  George,  documents  clerk.  $4,110. 

Bdna  M.  Jones,  clerk-stenographer.  $4,110. 


Townsend,    clerk-stenographer. 


James  E.  Greene,  mail  and  file  clerk.  $4,- 
250. 

Bonnie  J.  Moreau.  clerk-stenographer,  $4.- 
350. 

Odessa  Mitchell.  clerk-typUt.  $4,950. 

Patricia  I^gza.  clerk-stenographer,  $4,350. 

LUllan  Hailey.  clerk-typist.  $5,090. 
^  Nancy  H* lings wOi;th.  clerk-typUt.   $4,530. 
'  Carole  Ge^h.  clerk-stenographer.  $4,110. 

Eileen  M.  Hall,  clerk-typist.  $4,030. 
Gretchen   C.  Cooksey.  clerk-stenographer. 
$3,820. 

Nancy  BoUnger,  clerk-typist.  $3,830. 
Elizabeth  O'Brien,  clerk-typist.  $3,820. 
Anita  L.  Ueber.  clerk-typist.  $3,925. 
David  Culbert.  clerk -tjrplst.  $3,925. 
Patricia  HaU,  clerk-typlrft.  $3,925. 
Phyllis  Geta.  clerk-typist.  $3,925. 
John  Crane,  clerk-typist.  $3,820. 
Patricia  DlFura.  clerk-typist.  $3,820. 
Josephine  Pluchlno.  clerk-typist,  $4,030. 

CS-2 

Melvln  G.  Hall,  messenger-clerk.  $3,980. 
os-i 

Nathaniel  Pollard,  messenger.  W.455. 
mjBLic  LAW  313  posmoNk 

Bennett  L.  Basore,  physical  scienbe  officer, 
$20,000. 

Alton  J.  Wadman.  ph3r8lcal  science  officer, 
$18,500. 

Thomas  L.  Saaty.  physical  science  officer, 
$18,500. 

Lesslng  Kahn.  project  manager.  $18,500. 

Robert  Kopp.  electronic  ^engineer.  $17,500. 

Harold    Davis,    military    systems    analyst, 
$17,000. 

Robert  S.  Rochlln,  physical  science  officer. 
$16,000. 

rORCIGN  SEBVICC  OFTICm,  RESEBVS  AND  STAFT 
PXItSONNEL  DETAILED  IHOM  DEPARTMENT  OF 
STATE EEIlCBtTRSABLX 

Jacob  D.  Beam.  Assistant  Director.  GM. 

C.    H.   Tlmberlake.    disarmament   adviser, 
CM. 

Richard  B.  Freund.  Foreign  Service  officer, 
PSO-1.  ^ 

Idar    Rlmestad.    Foreign    Service    officer, 
PSO-2. 

Samuel  De  Palma,  Foreign  Service  officer, 
FSO-2. 

Alexander  Klefer,  Foreign  Service  officer. 
FSO-3. 

Stviart  H.  Mclntyre.  Foreign  Service  officer. 
FSO-4. 

William   Haynes.    Foreign    Service   officer, 
FSO-4. 

Anthony  O'Boyle.  Foreign  Service  officer. 
FSO-5. 

William  C.  Kinsey.  Foreign  Service  officer. 
FSO-5. 

Thomas  R.  Pickering.  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer. FSO-6. 

Curt  F.  Gross.  Foreign  Service  officer. 
FSO-7. 

Russell  O.  Prlckett.  Foreign  Service  officer. 
F80-7. 

Alan  M.  Parrent.  Foreign  Service  officer. 

FSO-7. 

Richard  8.  Thompson.  Foreign  Service  offi- 
cer. F80-7. 

Marie  deGunzberg.  Foreign  Service  officer. 

FSO-7. 

Robert  A.  Martin.  Foreign  Service  officer. 

FSO-7. 

WUllam  Maddox.  Foreign  Service  Resei-ve 

officer.  F8R-1. 

Jerome  H.  Splngarn.  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officer.  FSR-2. 

Marlon  W.  Boggs.  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer.  FSR-3. 

Lawrence  D.  Weller,  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officer.  F8R-3. 

Philip  J.  Halla.  Foreign  Service  Reserve  offl- 
cei'.  FSR-8. 

Alexander  Akalovsky,  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officer,  FSR-8. 
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Thomas  C.  Irvln,  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer,  FSRr-4. 

Anne  W.  Marks.  Foreign  Service  Reserve  of- 
ficer, F8R-5. 

James  C.  Kellogg.  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer.  FSRr-6. 

Robert  F.  Greene,  Foreign  Service  Reserve 
officer.  FSR-7. 

Howard  W.  Catkins.  Foreign  Service  Career 
Reserve  officer.  PSCR-3. 

Betty  A.  Peyton,  Foreign  Service  Staff, 
FSS-5. 

Edward  C.  Mlstach,  Foreign  Service  Staff. 
FSS— 6 

Elizabeth  G.  Drott,  Foreign  Service  Staff, 
PSS-«. 

Francis  J.  Mulllns,  Foreign  Service  Staff, 
PSS-7. 

Rush  Voegele.  Foreign  Service  Staff.  FSS-8. 

Thomas  Flnnell,  Foreign  Service  Staff, 
F8S-9. 

MXLITART    PERSONNEL    DETAILED    rROM    DEPART- 
MENT OP  DETENSB REIMBXTRSABLE 

Edward  N.  Parker,  vice  admiral,  Assistant 
Director. 

David  S.  Daley,  colonel,  U.S.  Army. 

Pleas  E.  Greenlee,  captain.  U.S.  Navy. 

PaiU  J.  Long,  colonel.  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Charles  W.  McCoy,  colonel.  UB.  Marine 
Corps. 

Kent  Parrott,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Stuart  Porter,  colonel,  U.S.  Air  Force. 

Ira  B.  Richards,  colonel.  US.  Army. 

J.  Ernest  Samusson,  colonel.  VS.  Army. 

R.  B.  Creecy.  captain,  U.S.  Navy. 

Joseph  R.  Struby.  lieutenant  colonel,  U.8. 
Air  Force. 

Arthur  H.  Sweeney,  lieutenant  colonel. 
U.8.  Army. 

Charles  H.  Tlsdale,  commander,  U.S.  Navy. 

Raymond  E.  Woodstock,  lieutenant  colo- 
nel. U.S.  Air  Force. 

Edward  C.  Kline,  commander,  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  rest  of  the  money 
is  being  spent  on  what  we  are  pleased, 
these  days,  to  call  research.  Let  me  read 
to  you  from  one  of  the  pieces  of  litera- 
ture that  was  developed  through  a  con- 
tract let  by  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  The  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation,  in  the  name  of  disarma- 
ment, are  being  victimized  into  paying 
for  this  kind  of  propaganda: 

Whether  we  admit  it  to  ourselves  or  not  we 
benefit  enormously  from  the  capability  of 
the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep  law  and 
order  over  their  3O0  million-odd  Russians 
and  the  many  additional  millions  In  the 
satellite  states. 

In  other  words,  the  so-called  Disarma- 
ment Agency  is  spending  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  hire  people  to  tell  us  what  a 
wonderful  state  of  affairs  it  is  that  the 
Russian  Communists  have  a  police  sys- 
tem that  is  able  to  keep  200  million  peo- 
ple in  slavery.  I  ask  you,  do  you  think 
this  is  the  way  that  you.  representing 
the  taxpayers,  ought  to  be  spending  their 
money — for  this  kind  of  propaganda? 

The  Disarmament  Agency  also  tells 
Americans  what  they  should  be  prepared 
for.  You  will  find  it  in  House  Document 
No.  57.  It  is  the  three-stage  disarma- 
ment plan.  And  after  we  are  disarmed 
who  takes  over?  Who  polices  us?  Why 
the  polyglot  United  Nations,  of  course. 
This  illustration,  to  be  found  in  House 
Document  No.  57,  tells  better  than 
words  what  this  Disarmament  Agency 
will  get  us  into  if  it  has  its  way. 

Then  you  can  read  in  the  speeches  and 
statements  made  by  Mr.  Foster  in  one  of 
these   disarmament  pamphlets   how   in 
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stage  2— they  do  not  wait  for  stage  3 — 
how  the  United  States  and  its  citizens 
will  be  brought  under  the  International 
Court  of  Justice.  No  longer  will  Ameri- 
cans be  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
courts  of  this  country.  They  will  be 
brought  under  the  International  Court 
of  Justice  and  again  xmder  the  United 
Nations.  If  you  want  that,  continue  to 
build  up  this  organization.  I  want  no 
part  of  it. 

I  say  to  you  here  and  now  that  as  a 
minimum  this  ought  to  be  cut  down  to 
the  $10  million  that  the  Senate  author- 
ized. It  ought  to  be  cut  deeper  than 
that.  It  ought  to  be  cut  back  to  $5  or  $6 
million  and  then  brought  back  down  to 
$1  million.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
maintain  a  small  agency  capable  of  dis- 
cussing disarmament,  if  somebody  wants 
to  discuss  it  and  really  means  It.  But 
beyond  that,  this  is  a  snarl  and  a  delu- 
sion. It  is  the  creation  of  another  em- 
pire, another  bureaucracy,  at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Certainly  I  will  yield  to 
my  friend. 

Mr.  HALEY.  I  notice  in  the  docu- 
ment to  which  the  gentleman  just  re- 
ferred by  Mr.  Foster  and  put  out  by  this 
Agency,  that  they  never  refer  to  na- 
tions. They  refer  to  states,  which  would 
lead  me  to  believe  that  this  Is  a  move- 
ment toward  having  a  United  States  of 
the  World,  rather  than  the  nations  of 
the  world.  They  never  refer  to  the 
United  States  as  a  nation,  but  merely  as 
one  of  the  states  in  this  scheme. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  Everything  you 
read  in  these  documents  put  out  by  this 
Agency  means  world  federalism;  one- 
world  government.  It  means  the  de- 
struction of  our  Constitution  and  sov- 
ereignty. 

Another  element  of  this  insidious  plan 
would  be  the  end  of  our  concept  of  civil- 
ian control  of  the  military.  How  many 
other  members  of  the  United  Nations, 
and  there  are  more  than  100  of  them, 
hold  to  this  concept?  Military  dictator- 
ships and  military  takeovers  around  the 
world  are  a  dime  a  dozen  these  days. 
Yet  those  voting  for  this  bill  are  voting 
to  promote  a  disarmament  plan  that 
would  lodge  what  would  be  left  of  our 
military  forces  in  an  orgsaiization,  the 
United  Nations,  in  which  scores  of  na- 
tions have  become  subservient  to  their 
military  forces. 

If  we  believe  in  freedom  for  ourselves 
and  the  citizens  we  represent,  how  gul- 
lible can  we  be  in  voting  for  this  bill  and 
the  disarmament  program  that  is  being 
promoted? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  Zablocki]."^ 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  S.  777,  as  amended  in  the 
House  Foreign  ACTalrs  Committee. 

As  one  of  the  original  cosponsors  of 
the  legislation  which  established  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency, 
I  have  watched  Its  operations  with  Inter- 
est over  the  past  2  years.  Its  success  has 
been  gratifying. 
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since  Its  creation,  the  Agency's  re- 
search and  negotiating  efforts  have  con- 
tributed significantly  to  two  agreements 
which.  It  Is  believed,  have  furthered  the 
cause  of  arms  control  and  lessened  the 
dangers  of  nuclear  war. 

The  first  of  these  Is  the  so-called  hot 
line.  The  need  for  some  form  of  ready 
communications  between  our  President — __ 
and  his  advisers  and  the  men  in  the 
Kremlin  became  readily  apparent  during 
the  Cuban  crisis  of  1  year  ago. 

In  that  time  of  highest  tension  and 
Impending  danger  of  all-out  war,  It  was 
recognized  that  the  means  were  lacking 
to  relay  messages  quickly  and  safely  be- 
tween Washington  and  Moscow.  This 
complicated  the  dangers  of  an  accidental 
nuclear  exchange. 

Prom  that  need  the  "hot  line"  was  de- 
veloped. Although  some  have  misrepre- 
sented the  system  as  a  telephone  system 
with  our  President  on  one  end  and  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev  on  the  other,  talking 
face  to  face,  we  know  that  Is  not  so. 

The  hot  line  Is  a  telet3T>e  system,  in- 
stalled In  the  Pentagon,  which  allows 
fast  communications,  but  rules  out  the 
misunderstandings  which  might  result 
from  direct  voice  transmission. 

Although  other  agencies  were  Involved 
In  the  effort  to  develop  this  system,  It  was 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  which  formulated  the  system  and 
carried  out  the  agreement. 

A  second  accomplishment  was  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty. 

This  agreement,  banning  nuclear  ex- 
plosions In  the  atmosphere,  has  been 
hailed  around  the  world  by  those  aware 
of  the  dangers  to  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren of  radioactive  fallout. 

It  would  be  folly  to  see  this  treaty  as 
an  end  to  the  cold  war.  But,  as  our  Pres- 
ident has  said,  it  can  be  a  st^  in  the 
right  direction. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Dlsasmament 
Agency  was  responsible  for  the  careful 
advance  planning  of  the  U.S.  position  on 
the  limited  test  ban  agreement. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  briefly. 

Mr.  BECKER.    Just  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  Information,  I  would  like  to 
get  some  additional  Information  on  this 
point.    I  do  not  want  to  criticize.    I  just^ 
want  to  get  some  information. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BECKER.    The  gentleman  talks 
about  one  of  the  accomplishments  of  this 
Disarmament  Agency  in  respect  to  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty.    I  think  the  gen- 
tleman mentioned  that. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     I  did. 
Mr.  BECKER.     The  question  I  want  to 
ask  that  ccmies  to  my  mind,  and  I  could 
be  wrong,  is  this:  It  is  my  understanding 
that  Mr.  Poster  and  other  members  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency  were  In  Geneva 
and  were  attempting  to  negotiate  a  test 
ban  treaty  with  certain  controls  and  in- 
spections and  had  been  there  for  years. 
Mr.  ZABLOCKI.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  BECKER.    If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  then,  suddenly,  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev notifies  us  that  he  woul|i  sign  a 
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test  ban  treaty  and  we  sent  Mr.  Harri- 
man  to  Moscow.  It  is  my  xmderstandlnar 
that  he  negotiated  the  test  ban  treaty 
with  no  controls  and  no  Inspections. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.     That  is  not  true. 

Mr.  BECKER.  This  Is  my  vmder- 
standing,  based  upon  what  I  have  read. 
I  do  not  know  where  the  Disarmament 
Agency  got  Into  the  negotiations  on  the 
r  '  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  I  just  want  to 
get  It  straight. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  The  ACDA  laid  the 
groundwork  for  the  negotiations. 

Harrlmsm  negotiated  the  treaty,  that 
is  true.  The  gentleman  is  in  error  when 
he  sajrs  there  are  no  controls  and  no 
inspections  In  the  treaty. 

Mr.  BECKER.  There  is  no  inspection 
In  It  That  is  what  the  Disarmament 
Agency  was  arguing  about  a^^  the  time  It 
was  meeting  In  Geneva. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentlemsua  yield? 

Mr.  21ABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  would  like  to  re- 
fer to  testimony  in  our  hearings,  page 
164,  by  Mr.  Foster  with  regard  to  the 
question  that  the  gentleman  jxjses: 

Wben  tbe  apparent  change  in  state  ot 
iwinrf  was  extiiblted  by  Mr.  KhrusbclxeT  in 
his  July  a  speech  which  indicated  the.po«ai- 
blllty  of  a  negotiation  of  this  present  treaty. 
we  immediately  again  called  a  meeting  of 
the  Committee  of  Principals.  It  was  de- 
cided that  Mr.  Harrlman  would  be  sent  to 
Moscow  as  the  representative  of  the  Presi- 
dent in  view  of  his  many  contacts  with  Mr. 
Khr\islichev,  but  the  drawing  up  of  the  in- 
structions, that  part  of  the  activity  was  at 
our  initiation  and  done  by  tu,  of  course 
with  cooperation  again  of  the  Committee  of 
Principals  and  flnaUy  with  the  President, 
Bn>^  when  the  mission  was  selected,  my  dep- 
uty. Mr.  Fisher,  was  Mr.  Harrlman 's  deputy. 
The  scientists  who  went  were  o\ir  scientists. 
The  Interpreter  was  our  Interpreter,  the  sec- 
retaries were  our  secretaries,  so  that  we  made 
up  some  40  or  50  percent  of  the  delegation 
and  in  the  drafting  committee,  Mr.  Fisher 
was  the  actual  member  of  the  drafting  com- 
mittee that  woriLed  with  the  representative 
of  the  Soviei  Union  in  the  final  drafting  of 
the  treaty. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  think  the  gentleman 
has  made  my  point  We  signed  an  en- 
tirely different  treaty  than  was  nego- 
tiated by  the  Disarmament  Agency  at 
Geneva.  I  think  the  gentleman  has 
made  the  point  for  me. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  tried  to  make 
the  point  we  would  not  be  in  suiy  posi- 
tion to  negotiate  a  treaty  were  it  not  for 
the  preliminary  work  going  on  at  Geneva 
prior  to  the  change  of  mind  of  Mr. 
Khnishchev. 

Mr.  BECKER.  I  agree  about  the 
change  in  mind  of  Mr.  Khrushchev  on 
inspections  that  we  fought  for  for  years. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  fact  is  if  it 
were  not  for  the  Disarmament  Agency  we 
would  be  in  no  position  to  negotiate  any 
treaty  without  jeopardizing  our  position. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
concur  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  in  what  he  has  just  said.  The 
Agency  produced  the  first  draft  agree- 
ment which  was  taken  by  Governor 
Harrlman  and  his  staff  to  Moscow.  It 
supplleu  staff  and  backup  information 
for  the  negotiators. 


But  more  than  that,  the  Agency  was 
active  in  the  development  of  the  verifica- 
tion sjrstem  which,  in  the  last  analysis, 
made  the  test  ban  treaty  possible. 

For  this  treaty  is  not  based  on  trust — 
we  know  better  than  to  trust  the  Rus- 
sians— but  on  technical  devices  that 
make  possible  the  detection  of  ai^  So- 
viet cheating. 

In  this  way  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  not  only  contributes  to 
the  cause  of  peace  we  all  avow,  but  also 
strengthens  the  security  of  our  Nation. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  conducted  its  activities  on  a 
very  limited  budget  During  its  first 
2  years,  it  operated  on  an  appropriation 
of  no  million,  less  than  the  cost  of  two 
B-58  bombers. 

The  bill  before  us  today  increases  the 
appropriation  to  $30  million.  There  is 
good  reason  for  this  rise  in  expenditure. 
Necessarily,  the  Agency's  research  pro- 
gram is  growing.  The  first  2  years  of 
its  operation  were  devoted  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  basic  principles  upon  which 
to  base  a  sound  and  effective  research 
program. 

Now.  however,  more  detailed  research 
and  analysis  is  required  to  provide  the 
technical  data  necessary  for  soimd 
U.S.  negotiations  in  the  arms  control 
area. 

The  Agency  must  research,  develop, 
test,  and  evaluate  verification  systems. 
These  systems  are  complicated  and  ex- 
pensive. This  is  particularly  true  when 
the  ACDA  gets  into  the  later  stages 
involving  hardware  research  and  field 
tests.  For  example,  the  largest  research 
project  programed  for  fiscal  1964  will 
involve  $2,400,000  for  Project  Cloud 
Gap — a  field  test  of  inspection  proce- 
dures. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  been  the  tar- 
get of  much  criticism  during  its  first  2 
years  of  operation.  After  studying  these 
criticisms,  the  committee  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  they  were  largely  based 
on  erroneous  information  or  rank  prej- 
udice. 

One  lesson  we  have  learned  since  the 
end  of  World  War  n  is  that  peace  does 
not  come  with  the  cessation  of  hostili- 
ties. Peace  can  only  result  from  the 
conscious  exertions  of  men  of  good  will 
around  the  world. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  provides  our  Nation  with  an  ef- 
fective instrument  in  the  crusade  for 
global  peace.  It  provides  us  with  a  S3rm- 
bol  by  which  to  show  the  world  that 
our  Nation  sincerely  is  seeking  an  end 
to  world  tensions. 

Can  we  then  appropriate  $50  billion 
for  the  armaments  of  war.  and  find  $30 
ihilllon  too  much  to  pay  for  an  instru- 
ment of  peace? 

The  answer  is  clear.  We  cannot  re- 
fuse this  appropriation.  Rather,  we 
must  remain  true  to  the  legitimate  as- 
pirations for  peace  which  dwell  in  the 
hearts  of  all  true  Americans. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair  1. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  we 
consider  this  bill  today  many  of  us  have 


troubled  hearts  and  minds.  We  are  trou- 
bled not  at  the  objectives  of  this  legis- 
lation but  we  are  troubled  at  the  direo- 
tion  in  which  it  sometimes  seems  to  be 
leading  us. 

IX  Members  will  refresh  their  recollec- 
tions by  a  rereading  of  the  purposes  of 
the  act  as  it  is  now  written,  they  will 
find,  I  am  sure,  that  it  does  not  envisage  , 
a  situation  in  which  our  country  denudes 
itself  of  protective  armament.  Not  for 
an  instant  would  I  say  a  word  in  support 
of  this  legislation  if  I  felt  it  endangered 
our  national  security. 

Members  should  reci^l  that  during  the 
debate  on  a  predecessor  measure  2  years 
ago  the  point  was  made  that  we  were 
giving  form  and  substance  to  an  agency 
already  in  existence,  with  the  ultimate 
aim  of  giving  greater  congressional  con- 
trol over  this  agency  ,and  at  the  same 
time  assuring  that  we  were  not  endan- 
gering ourselves  as  a  nation. 

Statements  have  been  made — improp- 
er, unfortunate,  unwarranted,  and  un- 
justified statements  of  the  kind  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  just  a  few  moments 
ago  quoted  to  us.  In  my  opinion,  these 
are  by  no  means  justified  by  the  legisla- 
tion which  is  before  us. 

This  Agency  was  set  up,  Mr.  Chairman, 
Members  will  recall,  with  the  purpose  of 
creating  an  organization  which  would 
study,  which  would  prepare,  which  would 
be  knowledgeable  upon  matters  of  inter- 
national agreements,  perhaps  eventually 
leading  to  disarmament  of  reasonable 
and  safe  degree,  and  always  with  safe- 
guards as  to  our  national  security. 

It  was  the  concept  that  this  Agency 
should  be  prepared  to  advise  both  the 
Executive  and  the  Congress  upon  ques- 
tions relating  to  arms  control. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  the  legisla- 
tion which  we  enacted  in  September  1961 
gave  form  ^nd  control  to  existing  activ- 
ity. It  didfjust  that  There  was  in  the* 
State  Depwrttnent  prior  to  that  time  an 
organization  which  was  studying  the 
whole  question  of  agreements  leading  to 
arms  control. 

Our  legislative  action  formalized  that 
organization.  Let  me  remind  Members 
of  another  thing.  When  this  legislation 
was  before  us  previously,  it  was  first  des- 
ignated as  the  Disarmament  Agency.  As 
a  result  of  action  taken  in  this  body,  the 
words  "Arms  Control"  were  added  to  the 
title.  In  fact,  we  Indicated  we  felt 
"Arms  Control"  was  a  better  and^  a  more 
descriptive  name  for  the  organization. 

The  proposal  before  us  this  year  was 
first  for  a  continuing  authorization. 
Neither  the  other  body  nor  this  body 
foiuid  it  wise  to  give  that  continuing 
authorization.  To  demonstrate  the  fact 
that  we  in  the  Congress  felt  the  need  of 
actively  watching  the  performance  of 
this  agency,  we  put  a  2-year  limitation 
on  it  and  that  Is  the  bill  that  is  before 
us  today. 

We  are  asked  by  the  terms  of  the  com- 
mittee bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion for  a  2-year  period  of  $30  million. 
This  is  $10  million  higher  than  was  au- 
thorized by  the  other  body.  In  my  opin- 
ion. $30  million  is  too  much.  It  ought  to 
be  reduced.  And  at  the  pr(H;>er  time  I  will 
urge  the  reduction  of  this  to  a  figure 
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not  greater  than  the  $20  million  for  the 
2  years  already  authorized  by  the  other 
body. 

Keep  In  mind  the  fact  that  for  the 
first  2  years  of  the  existence  of  this  or- 
ganization, there  was  an  authorization 
of  $10  million  which  was  sufficient  to 
carry  it  for  2  years  and,  in  fact,  there 
is  some  of  that  $10  million  unexpended 
right  now,  which  has  been  appropriated 
in  a  bill  which  passed  this  House  earlier 
this  year  and  Is  now  languishing  in  the 
other  body.  But  for  2  years  $10  million 
has  been  sufficient  to  carry  out  the  activ- 
ities of  this  organization.  I  see  no  rea- 
son, my  colleagues,  why  if  $10  million  can 
carry  it  for  the  past  2  years,  and  not  from 
a  standing  start  but  as  an  organization 
already  in  being,  then  why  should  not 
$10  million  for  each  of  the  following  2 
years  be  enough?  I  think  we  would  be 
by  no  means  justified  in  granting  the  ad- 
ditional amount  of  money  which  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  saw  fit  to 
put  in  this  bill. 

In  other  words.  Mr.  Chairman,  here  is 
a  bill  which  we  may  vote-*or  with  certain 
misgivings,  having  in  mind  it  is  our 
function  and  our  purpose  most  carefully 
to  watch  the  activities  of  this  agency. 
But  let  us  not  drown  the  agency  with  too 
much  money.  Let  us  keep  it  on  a  rea- 
sonable financial  basis  and  then  dis- 
charge our  congressional  responsibility 
by  watching  carefully  the  course  it  takes 
in  the  future.  Two  years  hence  we  may 
then  again  decide  what  our  course  of 
action  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.*  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  CEDERBERG.  I  think  there  Is 
not  any  question  that  the  crying  need  of 
the  world  today  Is  disarmament.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  voted  for  the  original 
authorization  because  I  felt  maybe  yils 
new  administration  had  some  new  ideas 
In  this  field.  However,  by  observing  the 
Agency  for  some  time,  and  I  serve  on  the 
appropriation  subcommittee  handling 
these  funds.  I  am  not  convinced  that  we 
are  making  any  more  progress  In  this 
area  even  though  we  are  spending  more 
money. 

I  thought  It  might  be  appropriate  to 
read  something  from  the  UPI  wire  and 
get  this  thing  In  perspective.  I  am 
afraid  we  do  not  realize  the  kind  of 
enemy  we  are  up  against.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  way  that  we  could  possibly 
trust  any  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Communist  bloc  at  any  time  at  any  place. 
We  should  be  very  careful  and  recognize 
their  objective  is  our  destruction  and  loss 
of  freedom. 

This  is  the  item  that  came  over  the 
UPI  wires: 

Moscow. — A  top  Russian  missile  general 
has  urged  Defense  Secretary  McNamara  and 
other  U.S.  ofllclals  "to  give  up  their  atomic 
blackmail  and  threats  against  the  Socialist 
world"  or  face  the  consequences,  Moscow 
Radio  said  today. 

It  quoted  Col.  Oen.  Vladimir  Tolubko,  first 
assistant  commander  of  Soviet  strategic 
rocket  forces  as  saying: 

"American  soil  would  become  the  theater 
of  military  (q>eratlona  from  the  very  first 
minute  of  any  war  Imposed  on  us." 


Tolubko  was  quoted  as  taking  Issue  with 
McNamara's  remarks  about  America's  sup- 
posed nuclear  supremacy.  The  Russian  said : 
"I  would  once  again  like  to  recall  a  re- 
mark by  (Soviet)  Defense  Minister  Marshal 
Mallnovsky  that  we  will  retaliate  for  the 
number  of  missiles  threatening  us  with  a 
simultaneous  salvo  of  several  times  the  n\un- 
ber  of  missiles,  and  by  such  powerful  nu- 
clear explosions  that  they  will  really  wipe  off 
the  face  of  the  earth  all  the  installations  and 
Industrial  and  administrative  centers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  and  completely 
wipe  out  the  countries  that  have  allowed 
their  soil  to  be  used  for  American  war 
bases." 

Tolubko  said  McNamara's  "boasts"  were 
meant  for  propaganda  and  to  "soothe"  the 
American  public  and  those  in  the  West  who 
"are  learning  ever  more  frequently  about  the 
failxu-es  of  American  missile  and  nuclear 
rocket  tests." 

"Meantime,  the  Western  press,  which  can- 
not be  suspected  of  sympathy  for  the  Soviet 
Union,  Is  printing  more  and  more  news  about 
the  supremacy  of  Soviet  nuclear  missiles," 
he  said.  "Just  11  days  ago  the  British  In- 
stitute of  Strategic  Research  again  stressed 
officially  that  Soviet  Intercontinental  missiles 
have  more  powerful  engines  and  bigger  war- 
heads than  American  missiles  of  the  same 
type.  The  institute  also  admits  the  U.S.SJl.'s 
supremacy  in  medium-range  missiles." 

Tolubko  claimed  that  Russian  strategic 
missiles  have  no  range  restrictions  and  can 
carry  thermonuclear  warheads  of  colossal 
strength.  He  also  claimed  no  limit  to  the 
destructive  power  of  these  missiles. 

The  Russian  general  was  quoted  as  saying 
that  Russian  nuclear  charges  and  super- 
powerful  rockets  "are  enough  to  destroy  any 
country  with  a  few  H-bombs." 

Tolubko  quoted  unnamed  "American  spe- 
cialists" as  estimating  that  In  case  of  war  263 
5-megaton  bombs  could  wipe  out  71  large 
American  cities  and  kill  53  million  people. 

"We  must  say  these  estimates  are  based 
on  fact,"  he  said. 

The  Russian  said  Communist  strategic  mis- 
siles can  cross  6,000  miles  in  30  to  36  minutes 
and  cannot  be  intercepted  because  they  are 
independently  controlled  and  are  not  linked 
with  any  ground  radio  devices.  Tolubko 
concluded  by  saying: 

"For  the  sake  of  all  humanity  and  of 
maintaining  peace  on  this  planet  of  ours, 
Mr.  NcNamara  and  his  colleagues  would  have 
done  better  long  ago  to  give  up  their  atc»nic 
blackmail  and  threats  against  the  Socialist 
world,  a  policy  promising  nothing  good  for 
the  aggressor." 

The  Russian  Defense  Ministry  newspaper 
Red  Star  accused  McNamara  of  "boasting  too 
much." 

"Would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  hold 
his  tongue?"  Red  Star  asked.  "No  one  is 
frightened  by  the  thunder  of  such  speeches." 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Battin].         g 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  one 
thing  that  might  be  interesting  is  to  re- 
view the  events  leading  up  to  the  passage 
of  the  original  bill  as  it  went  through 
the  House  in  1961.  The  Senate  commit- 
tee on  August  14,  15,  and  16  of  1961  held 
hearings  on  the  bill.  On  August  24,  25, 
and  28  and  on  September  7.  1961,  hear- 
ings were  also  held  in  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs.  The  Senate 
passed  the  bill  on  September  8, 1961.  On 
September  19,  1961,  the  House  passed 
the  bill,  and  it  then  went  to  conference 
on  the  23d  day  of  September  1961.  But 
on  September  20  the  United  Nations  As- 


sembly welcomed  the  joint  statement  on 
agreed  principles  for  disarmament  nego- 
tiations reached  by  Presidential  Adviser 
John  J.  McCloy  and  Soviet  Deputy  For- 
eign Minister  Zorin. 

On  September  25,  1961,  the  President 
delivered  a  message  to  the  General  As- 
sembly of  the  United  Nations  stating 
the  United  States  program  for  general 
and  complete  disarmament  In  a  peaceful 
world.  On  the  following  day  he  signed 
Into  law  Public  Law  87-297. 

At  the  committee  hearing  on  Augulst 
24  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs. 
Frances  P.  Bolton],  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  our  committee,  asked  a 
question  of  John  McCloy,  and  I  would 
like  to  quote  it. 

Do  you  find  that  there  are  many  dlfferthg 
views  as  to  disarmament? 

Mr.  John  McCloy  said: 

Yes.  .There  are  many  different  views  as  to 
disarmament.   ' 

Then  the  gentlewoman  from  Ohio 
[Mrs.  Bolton]  asked: 

Are  you  going  to  propose  to  draw  all  those 
Ideas  together  and  work  them  out? 

Mr.  McCloy  said: 
That  is  right. 

Yet  within  32  days  after  this  state- 
ment we  find  the  President  submitting 
to  the  United  Rations  the  proposal  on 
complete  and  general  disarmament  in  a 
peaceful  world.  So  there  could  not  have 
been  any  consultation  by  the  agency 
with  Members  of  Congress  or  with  peo- 
ple with  divergent  views. 

It  is  even  more  interesting  to  read  a 
little  bit  about  the  proposed  treaty  which 
would  in  three  stages  disarm  the  United 
States  and  other  covmtries  and  place  the 
United  Nations  In  such  a  p>ositlon  that 
It  would  have  more  arms,  more  men,  apd 
more  ability  to  control  the  destiny  of  the 
world.  I  say  this  because  in  the  book 
prepared  by  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  "Outlines  of  Basic 
Provisions  of  a  Treaty  on  General  and 
Complete  Disarmament  In  a  Peaceful 
World"  they  state  very  emphatically 
that  the  purpose  of  the  treaty  is  to  en- 
large the  United  Nations  peacekeeping 
organ  to  such  an  extent  that  no  other 
nation,  or  state,  as  they  refer  to  it,  in  the 
world  will  have  the  power  to  resist.  So, 
as  was  said  earlier  as  to  the  possibility 
of  this  becoming  a  one  world  govern- 
ment or  one  world  organization,  cer- 
tainly the  blueprint  is  here. 

The  original  language  in  the  Senate 
bill  that  is  before  us,  S.  777,  was  changed 
in  committee,  and  I  would  like  at  this 
time  to  pay  personal  tribute  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Foun- 
tain], who  did  yeoman  work  In  1961  to 
write  into  the  bill  language  that  would 
in  fact  save  the  integrity  of  the  House. 
Under  the  provisions  that  were  sent  over 
to  us  in  S.  777,  the  bill  before  us  today, 
the  House  of  Representatives  basically 
would  have  .been  cut  out  almost  com- 
pletely from  any  possibility  of  having 
anything  more  to  say  on  this  very  vital 
subject  other  than  the  authorization  and 
appropriation  of  money.  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  of  this  committee,  if  he  does 
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not  agree  first  of  all  that  the  basic  pur- 
pose of  the  act  as  it  was  passed  into  law 
in  19«1  was  that  the  ultimate  goal  of  the 
United  SUtcs  is  a  world  which  is  free 
from  the  scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers 
and  burdens  of  armaments;  in  which  the 
use  of  force  has  been  subordinated  to  the 
rule  of  law;  and  in  which  international 
adjustments  to  a  changing^ world  are 
achieved  peacefully.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  act  to  provide  impetus  toward  this 
goal  by  creating  a  new  agency  of  peace  to 
deal  with  the  problem  of  reduction  and 
control  of  armaments  looking  toward 
ultimate  world  disarmament. 

Arms  control  and  disarmament  policy, 
being  an  important  aspect  of  foreign 
policy,  must  be  consistent  with  national 
security  policy  as  a  whole.  The  formula- 
tion and  implementation  of  U.S.  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy  in  a 
manner  which  will  promote  the  national 
security  can  best  be  Insured  by  a  central 
organization  charged  by  statute  with  pri- 
mary responsibility  for  this  field.  This 
organization  must  have  such  a  position 
within  the  Government  that  it  can  pro- 
vide the  President,  the  Secretary  of  State, 
other  officials  of  the  executive  branch, 
and  the  Congress  with  recommendations 
concerning  U5.  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament policy,  and  can  assess  the 
effect  of  these  rec<Knmendations  upon 
our  foreign  polidea.  our  national  security 
policies,  and  our  economy. 

Does  not  the  gentleman  feel  that,  with 
this  language  and  with  the  limitation 
provided  in  section  33.  we  cannot  do 
anything  as  far  as  reducing  arms  and 
armament  of  the  United  States  without 
a  treaty  or  further  legislative  action  of 
the  Congress;  that  the  Agency  should 
counsel  *ith  the  House  and  Senate  if 
they  expect  to  find  a  sympathetic  view 
for  their  gigantic  proposals? 

Mr.  MOROAN.  Section  33  was  added 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  2  years  ago. 
and  it  requires  that  an  agreement  must 
be  ratified  by  the  Senate  as  a  treaty  or 
by  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

The  Arms  Control  Agency  recognizes 
that  tt  la  dependent  on  the  Congress  and 
is  reswly  to  consult  with  the  Congress. 
They  have  a  very  good  congressional 
liaison  man  and  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  glad  to  arrange  consultation  with  any 
Member  whenever  a  Member  has  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  should  like  to  say  to  the  Members.  Uiat 
if  they  have  the  opportunity  they  should 
read  the  report  to  Congress  submitted  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  It  Is  a  document  of  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  and  It 
is  their  report  to  the  Congress,  their 
Second  Annual  Report  from  January 
1,  to  December  31.  1962.  and  reads  in 
part,  as  foUows: 

The  two  boBlc  general  dteannament  pro- 
posals considered  by  the  Geneva  Conference^ 
'have  been  the  VS.  "Outline  of  Basic  Provt- 
slona  of  a  Treaty  on  Oeneral  and  Complete 
DUamuunent  In  a  Peaceful  World"  and  the 
Soviet  Union's  "Treaty  on  General  and  Com- 
plete Disarmament  Under  Strict  Interna- 
tional Control." 

Our  proposal  was  made  in  Geneva  to 
the  18  Nation  Disarmament  Conference. 


For  those  who  are  interested  in  consti- 
tutional law.  and  I  am  sure  most  of  us 
are.  we  find  that  because  our  Constitu- 
tion makes  treaties  the  supreme  law  of 
the  land,  we  are  faced  with  the  question 
of  whether  or  not,  first,  the  Congress 
shall  have  the  power  to  provide  for  the 
common  defense  of  this  country:    be- 
cause we  would  be  eliminating  our  arms 
and  leaving  ourselves  in  an  indefensible 
position.    Second,  the  President  is  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Army  and  the 
Navy,  but  If  we  do  not  have  an  Army 
and  a  Navy  he  has  nothing  to  command. 
Third,  certainly  the  Congress  has  the 
power  to  declare  war.    But  here  again, 
by  building  up  the  U.N.,  which  ^Is  the 
stated  purpose  under  the  treaty,  to  the 
point  where  no  nation  could  resist  it,  it 
raises  large  questions,   at  least  in  my 
mind.     Fourth,  it  raises  the  very  con- 
troversial question  whether  or  not  our 
Judicial   powers   in    the    United   States 
should  remain  in  the  Supreme  Court  or 
whether  they  should  be  turned  over  to 
an   International   Court   of   Justice.    I 
woxild  say  again,  referring  to  thfe  report 
filed  by  the  agency,  that  the  Interna- 
tional Disarmament  Organization  would 
have  tremendous  power — and  this  is  the 
first  time  this  comes  into  vlerw — 


The  International  Disarmament  Organiza- 
tion, being  established  within  the  framework 
of  the  United  Nations,  would  conduct  Its 
activities  in  accordance  with  the  purpoees 
and  principles  of  the  United  Nations. 


We  are  faced  again  with  the  basic 
concept  of  what  our  country,  as  a  sov- 
ereign power,  is  sxipposed  to  do.  As  was 
said  here  earlier  there  is  not  a  soul  In 
this  body  who  advocates  that  we  go  to 
war.  Yet  because  of  the  votes  here  in 
the  last  3  years  on  defense  we  will  do 
whatever  is  necessary  to  defend  the 
United  States  and  have  a  force  big 
enough  to  protect  us  and  to  keep  the 
peace  of  the  world. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  JoelsonI. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
voted.  I  believe,  at  this  session  almost 
$50  billion  for  military  hardware.  Even 
when  you  say  that  fast,  it  is  still  50.000 
millions  of  dollars. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  today  we  are  con- 
sidering whether  we  will  spend  $20  or 
$30  million  over  a  2-year  period,  as  the 
case  may  be.  to  explore  paths  toward  the 
halting  of  the  expensive  and  potentially 
dangerous  arms  race. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  path  to  peace  Is  a 
very  difficult  and  rocky  path.  I  do  not 
charge  any  Member  of  this  House,  nor 
even  Intimate,  that  any  Member  of  this 
House  would  not  be  for  peace.  But  you 
will  not  obtain  peace  without  exploring 
every  honorable  means  consistent  with 
our  national  security. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  obtained  re- 
sults from  this  Agency,  modest  results, 
but  at  least  meaningful  results. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  certainly  have  no 
hesitancy  at  all  in  supporting  the  legis- 
lation under  consideration.  > 
Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  8  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Washington 
[Mr.  Stinson]. 


Mr.  BTINBON.  Mr.  Chairman,  many 
statements  have  been  made  this  after- 
noon about  various  Members  being  for 
Ijeace  and  against  war.  I  am  sure  that 
we  can  all  agree  on  that.  I  certainly 
am  in  favor  of  this  philosophy.  But  the 
t3rpe  of  peace  I  think  most  of  us  are  in 
favor  of.  Is  the  old-fashioned  American 
kind  which  Is  peace  coupled  with  free- 
dom and  not  the  brandnew  Communist 
kind  of  peace  which  results  In  the  com- 
plete and  total  cessation  of  opposition  to 
the  onslaught  of  world  communism. 

Now.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  cannot  think  of 
a  single  major  nation  in  recent  history 
that  has  disarmed  which  has  not  found 
Itself  involved  in  a  war.  It  seems  that  as 
soon  as  any  major  nation  disarms,  there 
is  always  an  aggressor  around  which  will 
take  the  offensive  against  the  nation^ 
and  Involve  It  In  some  kind  of  confiict. 

Mr.  Chairman,  actually.  It  would  seejn 
to  me.  If  we  used  recent  history  as  an^ 
example,  that  disarmament  or  arms  con- 
trol can  actually  result  in  war. 

Two  good  examples  of  this  are  in  the 
period  before  World  War  n  when  the 
allies  disarmed  and  found  themselves 
attacked  by  Nazi  Germany. 

Then,  after  World  War  n  the  United 
States  disarmed  and  found  Itself  Involved 
In  the  Korean  conflict. 

Someday  I  hope  that  Socialist  aggres- 
sions which  have  leagued  the  world  will 
be  eliminated.  Then  perhaps  it  will  be 
safe  to  disarm.  At  the  present  time  I  _ 
believe  that  the  best  way  to  keep  the 
peace  which  we  all  want  so  badly  is  for 
the  United  States  to  remain  so  strong 
that  no  aggressor  will  dare  to  attack  us. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  analyze 
what  I  believe  Is  a  very  important  docu- 
ment. It  is  called  the  blueprint  for  the 
peace  race.  This  document  Is  an  out- 
line as  to  how  the  United  States  should 
propose  to  disarm.  This  is  an  official 
document  of  the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency.  It  was  released 
in  May  1962.  several  months  after  the 
Agency  was  started. 

I  would  call  your  attention,  first,  to 
the  foreword  of  this  document,  about 
halfway  down  the  page,  where  it  says; 
President  Kennedy  on  September  25.  1961. 
presented  to  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  NaUons  the  "United  States  Program 
for  General  and  Complete  Disarmament  in 
a  Peaceful  World."  To  provide  a  more  pre- 
cise statement  of  the  United  States  appro.«ich 
to  disarmament  and  the  manner  In  which 
that  approach  should  be  implemented,  the 
United  States  on  AprU  18.  l»ea.  presented 
to  the  conference  of  the  18-nation  Com- 
mittee on  Disarmament,  meeting  in  Geneva, 
an  "OuUlne  of  Basic  Provisions  of  a  Treaty 
on  Oeneral  and  Complete  Disarmament  in  a 
Peaceful  World."  Although  not  »-».draft 
treaty,  the  "Outline"  elaborates  and  extends 
the  proposals  of  September  and  provides  In 
specific  terms  a  substantial  basis  for  the 
negotiation  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment treaty  obligations. 


This  document  describes  three  stages 
of  disarmament,  made  up  of  three  3-year 
periods.  On  page  7  It  goes  Into  a  de- 
scription of  stage  I,  and  I  would  like  to 
call  to  the  attention  of  the  Members  that 
possibly  we  are  Into  stage  I  already.  I 
will  give  you  some  examples  of  why  I 
raise  this  possiblUty.  I  might  also  add 
that  I  have  not  heard  of  any  similar 
program  being  put  forth  by  the  Russians. 
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The  paragraph  entitled  "Reduction  of 
Armaments."  provides  for  various  weap- 
ons to  be  reduced.    It  reads : 

(1)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  40.000  kilograms  or  greater; 
missiles  having  a  range  of  6.000  kilometers 
or  greater,  together  with  their  related  fixed 
launching  pads;  and  submarine-launched 
missiles  and  air-to-surface  missiles  having 
a  range  of  300  kilometers  or  greater. 

Mr.  Chairmsm.  we  have  now  cut  back 
on  the  RS-70  program  and  reduced  this 
program  to  only  three  prototypes. 

We  have  stopped  production  of  the 
B-58  bomber.  We  are  also  retiring  the 
B-52  bomber  2  or  3  years  ahead  of 
schedule.  Also  the  Skybolt  missile  pro- 
gram has  been  eliminated.  The  RS-70. 
the  B-58,  and  the  Skybolt  cannot  be 
considered  as  obsolete. 

Perhaps  these  are  examples  of  dis- 
armament.    I  read  the  next  paragraph: 

(2)  Armed  combat  aircraft  having  an 
empty  weight  of  between  16.000  kilograms 
and  40.000  kUograms  and  those  missiles  not 
Included  in  category  (1)  having  a  range  be- 
tween 300  kilometers  and  6.000  kilometers, 
together  with  any  related  fixed  launching 
pads. 

Perhaps  the  early  retirement  of  the 
B-47' aircraft  Is  an  example  of  this  cate- 
gory. We  can  add  the  Jupiter  and  Thor 
missiles  that  were  taken  out  of  their 
sites  In  Turkey  and  Italy  7  months  after 
they  were  installed. 

Continuing  on: 

(6)  Antl-mlaslle  mtelle  systems,  together 
with  related  fixed  launching  pads. 

I  would  direct  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Nike-Zeus  missile  has  been 
very  materially  delayed  In  development. 
It  is  becoming  more  doubtful  every  day 
whether  it  is  going  to  fly. 

Now.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
page  11.  This  paragraph  refers  to  the 
production  of  fissionable  materials  for 
nuclear  weapons.  I  understand  our 
plants  that  manufacture  nuclear  weap- 
ons are  going  to  be  reduced  by  half. 

On  page  12 — "Nuclear  weapons  test  ex- 
plosions"— as  Mr.  I\)6ter  says,  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty  has  already  been 
accomplished. 

Let  me  go  now  to  page  13,  "Prohibition 
of  weapons  df  mass  destruction  in  orbit." 
I  would  point  out  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  this  has  been  accomplished 
in  that  an  agreement  was  recently 
reached  in  the  U2^.  that  provided  that  we 
would  not  orbit  nuclear  weapons  in 
space.  This  particular  action  was  agreed 
to  at  the  United  Nations  by  the  U.S. 
Government  without  any  consent  of  the 
Senate  or  the  House. 

Then,  paragraph  No.  2  concerns 
"Peaceful  cooperation  in  space."  This 
would  involve  the  program  that  the 
President  has  proposed  in  encouraging 
Russia  to  Euxompany  us  to  the  moon. 
On  page  15  is  a  paragraph  that  dis- 
cusses the  "hot  line"  between  heads  of 
government.  As  we  have  already  dis- 
cussed, this  has  been  accomplished. 

To  go  back  to  page  2.  the  first  para- 
graph. "Military  research,  development, 
and  testing  would  be  subject  to  in- 
creasing limitations  during  the  disarma- 
ment process."  I  would  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  since 


Mr.  Kermedy's  speech  of  September  1961 
outlining  this  plan  of  disarmament,  not 
one  single  new  weapons  system  has  been 
developed  and  placed  Into  Inventory. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Gallagher]. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.     Mr.  Chairman.  I 
listened  with  great  Interest  to  the  last 
gentleman  who  said  that  we  are  In  stage 
1  of  the  disarming  process.    He  gave  us 
his  reaftons.    I  think  he  left  out  the  fact 
that  we  no  longer  make  the  B-29'8  or 
the  B-24's,  or  the  B-17's.  or  the  Spads  of 
World  War  I,  the  Enfleld  rifle,  and  that 
we  no  longer  wear  triangular  hats  going 
into  battle.    The  fact  that  we  find  some 
of  our  weapons  are  obsolete  Is  not  in- 
dicative of  itself  that  we  are  disarming. 
This  "blueprint  for  the  peace  race"  that 
4he  gentleman  referred  to  is  not  a  pro- 
posed treaty  that  was  submitted.    It  was 
an  outline  of  those  proposals  that  would 
have  to  be  met  before  the  United  States 
could  consider  disarming  In  any  phase. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  unilateral  dis- 
arming, as  the  gentleman  would  have  us 
believe.    On  the  contrary,  it  sets  forth 
to  all  those  people  who  are  Interested  the 
fact  that  the  United  States  Is  prepared 
to  seek  peace  if  the  Soviets  are  prepared 
to  meet  the  terms  that  we  outline  in  this 
blueprint  for  peace.     So  that  there  Is 
great  misunderstanding  about  this  whole 
matter.  "* 

I  served  at  the  Disarmament  Confer- 
ence last  summer  along  with  the  gentle- 
man from  Oregon  [Mr.  Norblad].  I  can 
say  and  report  to  this  House  that  this 
agency  Is  doing  an  outstanding  job  with 
the  weapons  at  their  command,  and  that 
any  treaty  that  is  brought  about  will  be 
brought  about  only  If  it  Is  done  through 
competency  or  knowledge  that  we  ac- 
quire through  research  or  which  we  ac- 
quire through  our  own  efforts. 

I  heard  my  colleague  from  Iowa  say, 
"Let  us  not  trust  the  Russians."  I  agree. 
I  have  heard  several  of  the  speakers  here 
today  say,  "Let  us 'not  trust  the  Rus- 
sians." I  agree  with  this.  But  I  do  feel 
that  we  should  trust  ourselves.  I  think 
that  history  and  our  experience  will 
prove  to  all  of  us  that  It  is  impossible  to 
trust  the  Communists,  so  if  we  go  on  that 
supposition,  let  us  proceed  to  the  next. 
How  are  we  going  to  bring  about  a  suc- 
cessful search  for  peace  If  we  do  not 
p>ossess  the  knowledge  and  the  compe- 
tency to  bring  this  about?  I  think  the 
only  way  we  can  do  this  is  by  trusting 
ourselves.  We  did  not  trust  the  Russians 
when  we  entered  into  the  test  ban 
treaty  but  we  were  prepared  to  enter 
into  the  test  ban  treaty  as  a  result  of 
the  technical  proficiency  that  has  been 
brought  about  by  this  country  through 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agehcy.  So  today  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
matter  of  trust,  it  ought  to  be  a  matter 
of  our  own  competency  in  this  very  tech- 
nical field. 

I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]  say  he  would  like  to  cut  this  fig- 
ure down  to  $1  million.  If  you  want  to 
be  against  the  program,'  it  is  certainly 
one's  right  to  discuss  whether  or  not  this 
whole  program  should  be  abandoned. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  retain 
this  program,' than  I  think  we  ought  to 


allow  the  people  to  perform  their  job 
adequately. 

The  difference  involved  In  the  amount 
of  money  we  are  seeking  here  today  is  for 
the  basic  research  contracts  that  are 
outlined  on  pages  19  to  21  here.  This  Is 
the  difference  In  what  will  happen  If  the 
amount  of  money  is  cut  out.  I  wish  all 
Members  before  they  vote  on  the  bin  will 
review  that  whi6h  will  be  eliminated 
from  this  program  if  we  do  drastically 
cut  out  this  amount  of  money. 

Basically,  what  it  does  Is  preclude  us 
from  extending  our  competency  In  the 
field  of  intelligence  and  research.  It  af- 
fects us  in  those  areas  where  we  can  sit 
down  with  certain  knowledge  and  tell 
the  Russians  we  can  go  this  far,  or  know 
with  certainty  whether  we  can  accept  the 
pror>osals  which  they  submit.  I  might 
say  that  on  the  blueprint  for  peace  the 
Soviet  Union  on  many  occasions  at  the 
conference  submitted  its  plan  for  total 
disarmament.  We  have  rejected  It  be- 
cause it  does  not  go  about  it  with  the 
degree  of  security  that  is  necessary  to 
the  United  States  engaging  in  any  ne- 
gotiations. 

I  heard  it  said  here  this  morning  that 
we  ought  to  go  along  with  the  Senate's 
proposal,  which  is  for  $10  million,  in- 
stead of  the  House  version,  which  is  for 
$15  million.    I  see  no  reason  at  all  why 
we  should  accept  the  other  body's  guid- 
ance in  this  field,  since  your  committee 
did  far  more  extensive  work  In  the  matter 
before  Chairman  Morgan  presented  this 
bill  to  the  committee  here  this  morning. 
The  Senate  had   1  day  of  hearings. 
The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs had  lO  days  of  complete  hearings. 
We  not  only  had  the  witnesses  from  the 
Agency,  but  we  had  Mr.  McCone,  of  the 
CIA,  and  people  from  the  Department  of 
Defense  and  we  had  all  of  the  people 
who  are  int«-ested  In  this  important  field. 
So  this  bill  comes  before  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  today  not  on  the 
basis  of  th^  Senate  hearings,  but  on  the 
basis  of  the  long  and  tedious  hearings 
that  were  held  by  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Affairs  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives.   I  see  my  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross] 
here.    He   said   the   control   of   enemy 
arms  could  be  done  by  the  Pentagon! 
The  Pentagon  cannot  control  the  enemy 
urns  unless  we  are  engaged  in  war. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to  prevent 
war,  but  to  do  that  without  Jeopardizing 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  The 
control  of  the  enemy  arms  can  only  come 
about  at  the  negotiating  table.  I  think 
we  owe  it  to  ourselves  and  we  owe  it  to 
the  world  to  proceed  with  knowledge  and 
with  comf>etence  to  find  out  if  we  can 
bring  about  a  disarmament  agreement. 
I  want  to  say  there  is  no  one  In  this 
room  today  who  thinks  this  is  going  to 
be  brought  about  immediately  or  in  the 
next  5  years  or  in  the  next  10  years  or 
in  the  next  20  years. 

But  if  we  owe  smything  to  our  children, 
we  owe  them  this.  We  ought  to  try  to 
do  this,  but  in  trying  to  achieve  this  goal 
we  cannot  Jeopardize  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  It  cannot  be  done  by 
going  in  with  a  group  of  nice  fellows  who 
sit  down  around  the  table  and  say.  "Well. 
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what  are  we  going  to  do  about  disarm- 
ing?" We  must  go  in  with  knowledge 
and  with  competency  and  with  technical 
efficiency  and  superiority  so  that  we  can 
evaluate  what  we  are  proposing  and  so 
that  we  can  also  properly  evaluate  what 
we  are  going  to  do  if  the  Soviet  Union 
should  make  some  new  proposals. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  me  one  example  of  where  a  country 
has  prevented  a  war  by  disarming? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  What  I  am  try- 
ing to  do  is  to  present  the  gentleman 
with  the  situation  that  has  developed  in 
our  lifetime  where  we  must  attempt  to 
find  a  way  to  disarm  without  incinerat- 
ing the  world  as  we  know  it  today. 

Mr.  STINSON.  But  the  gentleman 
cannot  give  me  an  example? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Yes,  I  can  give 
you  an  example.  The  example  is  the 
United  States — if  100  years  from  now  we 
still  exist,  it  is  because  we  have  found  a 
means  to  live  in  F>eace  honorably  and 
with  security. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  hope  there  is  no 
doubt  in  anybody's  mind  but  that  we  will 
still  be  in  existence. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency,  what  little 
research  was  done  in  this  highly  special- 
ized field  was  done  on  a  spasmodic,  part- 
time  basis  by  agencies  whose  primary 
concerns  lay  in  other  directions.  The 
need  for  coordinated  research  under  a 
centralized  authority  was  recognized  by 
witnesses  who  appeared  before  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  when  we  consid- 
ered the  bill  to  create  the  Agency  in  1961. 
Among  those  supporting  the  cr^tion  of 
the  Agency  were  President  Kehhedy  and 
former  President  Eisenhower;  two  for- 
mer Secretaries  of  Defense,  Thomas  S. 
Gates,  Jr.,  and  Robert  A.  Lovett;  a  for- 
mer and  the  current  Secretaries  of  State, 
Christian  A.  Herter  and  Dean  Rusk; 
Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense,  Roswell  L. 
Oilpatric;  former  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  Dr.  Herbert 
York;  Atomic  Energy  Commissioner,  Le- 
land  J.  Haworth;  two  former  and  the 
ciurrent  U.S.  Ambassadors  to  the  United 
Nations,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  James  J. 
Wadsworth,  and  Adlai  Stevenson;  for- 
mer Supreme  Allied  Commander  in 
Europe,  Gen.  Alfred  M.  Gruenther;  and 
the  then  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  Gen.  Lsrman  L.  Lemnitzer. 

During  the  course  of  the  authoriza- 
tion hearings  this  year,  top  officials  from 
other  Government  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  and  the  National  Aer- 
onautics and  Space  Agency  appeared  be- 
fore the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee. 
They  testified  that  there  is  no  duplica- 
tion of  research  conducted  by  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  in  this 
field.  They  supported  the  work  of  the 
Agency  and  pointed  out  that  it  made 
important  contributions  to  both  the  hot 
line  agreement  and  the  limited  test  ban 
treaty. 

The  utility  of  Agency  research  in  the 
formulation  of  arms  control  and  disar- 


mament policy  has  not  been  restricted  to 
the  hot  line  and  test  ban.  This  is  true 
even  though  the  Agency  is  only  2  years 
old  and  its  first  research  contract  was 
entered  into  on  February  6.  1962.  Ac- 
cording to  the  Agency,  it  usually  takes 
12  months  or  more  to  complete  major 
research  contracts. 

The  committee  was  provided  with  a 
number  of  examples  of  studies  that  have 
relevance  to  current  and  anticipated  ne- 
gotiating needs.  They  all  involve  prob- 
lems which  must  be  resolved  if  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  are  to  offer  a  safe 
route  to  advancing  the  national  secu- 
rity. 

The  problems  of  verification  and  con- 
trol are  central  to  the  achievement  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  objec- 
tives.' Accordingly,  the  Agency  has 
placed  greatest  emphasis  on  developing 
acceptable  approaches  to  these  prob- 
lems. During  fiscal  year  1962,  more 
than  nine-tenths  of  the  Agency's  con- 
tract effort  was  concerned  with  this  area 
of  research.  There  were  contract  re- 
search studies,  for  example,  on  the  prob- 
lems of  verifying  limitations  on  levels 
of  strategic  nuclear  delivery  vehicles. 
Such  limitations  pose  a  central  issue  of 
arms  control  "bnd  disarmament  negotia- 
tions. The  Agency  adopted  a  twofold 
approach.  First,  through  a  contract 
with  the  Bendix  Corp.,  research  was 
conducted  to  identify  elements  of  stra- 
tegic weapons  systems  which  would  be 
most  susceptible  of  control  and  verifica- 
tion, and  to  design  specific  monitoring 
techniques.%.  Second,  through  a  contract 
with  a  separate  group  of  researchers  In 
the  same  organization,  an  effort  was 
made  to  determine  the  tjvte  and  sig- 
nificance of  violations  that  might  con- 
ceivably take  place  imder  an  arrange- 
ment limiting  levels  of  long-range  mis- 
siles and  bomber  aircraft. 

As  a  general  principle,  the  United 
States  has  advanced  the  concept  of  pro- 
gressive inspection.  This  means  that 
the  extei^  of  inspection  should  be  re- 
lated to  the  amount  of  disarmament  un- 
dertaken and  the  degree  of  risk  which 
possible  violations  might  present 

During  fiscal  year  1962,  two  contract 
research  efforts  were  devoted  to  these 
broader  aspects  of  the  verification  prob- 
lem. Under  a  contract  with  the  Ray- 
theon Co.,  the  concept  of  progressive  in- 
sijection  by  zones  was  subjected  to  de- 
tailed examination. 

Additional  consideration  of  aspects  of 
the  broad  concept  of  progressive  insp>ec- 
tion  was  assigned  to  a  siunmer  study 
sponsored  by  the  Agency  under  a  con- 
tract with  the  Institute  for  Defense 
Analyses.  Twenty-five  scholars  from  the 
physical  sciences,  the  social  sciences,  emd 
the  law  were  called  on  to  participate  in 
this  examination  of  verification  pro- 
cedures. The  study  focused  attention  on 
a  new  approach  under  which  access  for 
inspection  would  increase  In  gradual 
steps  as  disarmament  progresses. 

A  fiscal  year  1963  contract  w.ith  Syl- 
vania  Electronic  systems  included  an 
analysis  of  the  problems  associated  with 
the  possible  emergence  of  nuclear  deliv- 
ery systems  in  space  orbit  and  the,jnonl- 
toring  of  a  ban  on  such  system^. 


On  September  19  of  this  year,  the 
Soviet  Union  suddenly  Indicated  a  de- 
sire to  agree  to  our  longstanding  policy 
of  restricting  the  use  of  outer  space  to 
peaceful  purp>oses.  The  Sylvania  con- 
tract study  was  of  assistance  in  arriving 
at  the  determination  to  support  the  re- 
cent U.N.  resolution  rather  than  a  bind- 
ing agreement  banning  bombs  in  orbit. 

The  Soviet  Union  also  indicated  an 
interest  recently  in  the  possibility  of 
reaching  agreement  on  establishing  ob- 
servation posts  at  specified  ports,  and 
highway  and  rail  centers.  This  was 
proposed  by  the  United  States  some  time 
ago  as  a  measure  to  promote  confidence 
and  to  reduce  the  risk  of  surprise  attack 
by  detecting,  in  advance,  suspicious  mil- 
itary movements  and  maneuvers  of  a 
tactical  nature.  Such  an  agreement 
could  lead  to  changes  in  Soviet  attitudes 
that  might  pave  the  way  for  future  on- 
•  site  inspection  arrangements.  It  has 
been  the  subject  of  research  by  Agency 
personnel  and  ties  in  with  an  Agency 
contract  on  "Verification  for  Retained 
Levels  of  Ground  Forces,  Armament,  and 
Tactical  Nuclear  Delivery  Vehicles." 

These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  pre- 
vious research  contracts  and  grants. 
The  proposed  fiscal  year  1964  research 
progi-am  represents  a  maturing  effort 
and  is  even  more  essential  to  sound  arms 
control  and  disarmament  policy  formu- 
lation than  past  research.  Out  of  the 
$15  million  budget  request  for  the  next 
fiscal  year,  the  Agency  plans  to  allo- 
cate $11  million,  or  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  total  budget,  to  research.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  committee's  recommended 
authorization  of  $30  million  total  for  the 
next  2  fiscal  years  represents  a  small 
Investment  in  the  only  Agency  in  Gov- 
ernment exclusively  dedicated  to  develop- 
ing safeguarded  alternatives  to  the  arms 
race.  This  amount  would  cover  both 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  and  if  half  of 
it  Is  used  for  the  current  fiscal  year,  it 
would  amount  to  less  than  two  one- 
hundredths  of  1  percent  of  the  annual 
budget.  This  Is  a  small  amount  for  a 
field  so  important  to  our  national 
security. 

As  the  President  said  in  his  Septem- 
ber 20  address  to  the  United  Nations: 

There  can  be  no  doubt  a^ut  the  agenda 
of  fxirther  steps.  We  must  continue  to  seek 
agreement  on  measxires  which  prevent  war 
by  accident  or  miscalculation. 

We  must  continue  to  seek  agreement  on 
safeguards  against  surprise  attack.  Including 
observation  jjosts  at  key  points.  We  must 
continue  to  seek  agreement  on  further  meas- 
ures to  curb  the  nuclear  arms  race,  by  con- 
trolling the  transfer  of  nuclear  weapons,  con- 
verting fissionable  materials  to  pxeaceful  pur- 
poses, and  banning  underground  testing  with 
adequate  Inspection  and  enforcement.  We 
must  continue  to  seek  agreement  on  a  freer 
flow  of  Information  and  people  from  East 
to  West  and  West  to  East. 

And  again  he  said : 

The  contest  will  continue — the  contest  be- 
tween those  who  see  a  monolithic  world  and 
those  who  believe  In  diversity — but  It  should 
be  a  contest  In  leadership  and  responsibility 
Instead  of  destruction,  a  contest  In  achieve- 
ment Instead  of  Intimidation.  Speaking  for 
the  United  States  of  America,  I  welcome  such 
a  contest.  For  we  believe  that  truth  Is 
stronger  than  error — and  that  freedom  Is 
more  enduring  than  coercion. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  is  playing  an  Inte- 
gral role  in  achieving  this  goal. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  HosMERl. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  be  In  the  public  mind  at  least 
some  miscalculation  relative  to  the  ex- 
tent and  the  capabilities  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  to  perform  certain  func- 
tions. We  heard  a  lot  about  Instant 
peace  when  this  Agency  was  first  cre- 
ated—not In  just  those  particular  words 
but  In  the  Implications  that  all  we  needed 
was  to  buy  this  Agency  and  we  thereby 
buy  peace.  What  this  Agency  can  do 
Is  limited  and  what  It  should  do  is  lim- 
ited. What  it  should  do  is  not  only  to 
initiate  itself  but  to  find  out  what  Ideas 
exist  that  might  help  to  reduce  the  risk 
of  the  world  in  which  we  live.  We  do, 
in  fact,  live  In  a  very  risky  world.  It 
is  not  an  easy  job  to  take  such  an  Idea 
and  calculate  that,  after  we  have  adopt- 
ed It.  that  our  world  Is  less  risky  than 
It  was  before.  Many  of  these  proposals, 
all  good  intentions  in  the  world  notwith- 
standing, would  leave  us  with  a  riskier 
world  than  before  they  were  adopted. 

So  the  basic  purpose  of  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  Is  that  of  analyzing,  that 
of  evaluation,  that  of  discovering  pit- 
falls that  may  exist,  and  by  that  means 
to  assist  us  toward  a  more  stable,  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

The  Disarmament  Agency  Act  does 
not  efficiently  permit  the  Disarmament 
Agency  to  carry  out  that  function. 
There  are  defects  in  the  act.  I  have 
Introduced  legislation  which  I  feel  would 
eliminate  many  ol  those  defects.  It  is 
still  sitting  in  committee.  So  I  am  going 
to  try  to  bffer  amendments  to  this  bill 
today  to  get  those  corrective  measures 
on  the  lawl>ooks. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  glaring  de- 
ficiencies In  the  Disarmament  Agency 
Act  is  the  fact  that  the  semantics  of  Its 
name  are  wrong.  This  Agency  cannot 
at  this  point,  nor  can  It  at  any  foresee- 
able point  In  time,  do  any  real  work 
on  disarming  this  country  or  the  rest 
of  the  world.  The  best  that  It  can  do 
Is  to  work  on  some  arms  control  meas- 
ures. Yet  we  call  It  a  Disarmament 
Agency — an  unrealistic  title  describing 
duties  that  it  cannot  accomplish.  One 
of  the  first  things  I  would  like  to  do  Is 
to  change  the  title  of  the  Agency  or  the 
name  of  the  Agency  from  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  to  a  more  relevant  title, 
the  "Arms  Control  Agency." 

The  next  thing  I  would  like  to  see 
done,  and  I  will  offer  amendments  to  do 
so,  is  to  keep  this  Agency  from  building 
up  a  great  big  staff  for  research.  Why 
would  I  like  to  do  that?  We  all  know 
that  in  any  agency  of  the  Government  it 
Is  only  the  most  exceptional  administra- 
tor, who  probably  has  not  been  bom  yet. 
who  is  going  to  hire  very  many  people 
who  will  argue  with  him.  We  know  that 
argument  and  punching  holes  in  these 
schemes  Is  the  very  essence  of  the  Dis- 
armament Agency's  or  the  Arms  Control 
Agency's  duties.  All  3^u  are  going  to 
end  up  with  over  a  period  of  a  few  years 
In  a  research  staff — In-housc  research — 


in  the  Disarmament  Agency  Is  a  bimch 
of  people  who  all  day  long  nod  at  each 
other  and  compliment  each  other  on 
their  ideas  and  compliment  the  Director 
on  his  suaveness  and  capability.  What 
has  to  be  done  is  to  have  this  research 
put  out  in  the  universities  and  otjier  re- 
search Institutions  of  this  coimtry  where 
you  can  get  a  variety  of  thinking  and  get 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  these  issues 
and  end  up  with  the  ultimate  truth. 
The  only  way  we  will  do  this  is  to  get  this 
research  contracted  out.  It  Is  still  not 
going  to  be  contracted  out  wisely  imless 
Congress  stays  on  top  of  the  man  who 
runs  the  Disarmament  Agency  and  sees 
that  he  himself  does  not  pass  out  those 
contracts  Just  to  those  people  who  will 
compliment  him  and  agree  witti  his  own 
thinking,  but  that  job  Is  manageable. 
The  job  of  hiring  a  lot  of  like-minded 
people,  putting  them  on  civil  service  and 
then  trying  to  get  rid  of  them  Is  not 
manageable  with  respect  to  the  diverse 
type  and  quality  of  thinking  which 
should  be  done  in  this  Agency. 

TTiere  is  another  very  serious  defect 
in  the  law  that  is  on  the  books  now. 
That  is,  it  authorizes  the  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  to  be  sent  out  to  the  nego- 
tiating tables  .  Under  the  act  the  Ad- 
ministrator is  supposed  to  be  directing  a 
top  group  of  thinkers  who  are  coming 
up  with  shrewd  and  logical  conclusions. 
If  you  put  him  in  the  position  of  going 
out  over  the  negotiating  table  and  hav- 
ing. In  the  give  and  take  of  negotiations, 
to  take  positions  that  are  illogical  with 
respect  to  the  research  work  that  is  be- 
ing done,  then  in  order  to  accommodate 
the  Administrator's  position  at  the  nego- 
tiating table,  the  research  has  to  be 
compromised,  and  It  Is  no  longer  un- 
biased research.  It  becomes  no  more 
than  a  brief  writing  chore  to  support 
the  public  position  that  has  been  taken 
at  the  negotiating  table,  even  though 
that  position  is  a  very  wrong  one.  The 
negotiating  duties  of  the  Administrator 
ought  to  be  cut  out  and  I  will  propose  an 
amendment  to  do  this  very  thing. 

One  of  the  amendments  that  is  already 
In — and  it  is  a  very,  very  important  one — 
is  to  prevent  this  Agency  from  spending 
Government  money  to  propagandize  the 
American  people.  This  Agency,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  is  supposed  to  act  as  an 
adviser  to  the  President,  an  adviser  to  the 
State  Department,  an  adviser  to  the 
agencies  of  the  Government  designated 
by  the  President.  It  gives  its  advice  to 
them  and  if  they  do  not  take  it.  as  things 
now  are  it  can  go  to  the  Treasury  and 
get  public  funds  to  propagandize  the 
public  to  put  pressure  on  the  other  agen- 
cies to  get  them  to  accede  to  the  Dis- 
armament Agency's  ideas.  What  logic  is 
there  in  letting  that  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pen? The  other  agencies  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  most  other  departments  are 
operating  under  a  prohibition  against 
spending  public  funds  for  propagandiz- 
ing the  American  people.  Certainly,  if 
there  Is  virtue  and  if  there  Is  wisdom  and 
if  there  is  good  in  what  the  Disarmament 
Agency  has  to  offer,  it  does  not  have  to 
take  public  dollars  to  propagandize  it  to 
the  public. 

Another  problem  that  this  Agency  Is 
suffering  is  that  it  really  Is  not  an  Indc- 


pendent  agency  as  it  was  designed  to  be. 
It  is  housed  in  the  State  Department 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  all  the 
Assistant  Secretaries  of  State  hovering 
over  it  day  and  night.  It  depends  on  the 
State  Department  for  logistics  support. 
All  of  this  is  bound  to  influence  its  inde- 
pendent thinking. 

Another  amendment  that  I  shall  offer 
will  take  it  out  from  under  the  hovering 
wings  of  the  State  Department,  put  it  In 
a  separate  building,  give  it  logistic  sup- 
port through  GSA  and  have  it  operate  in 
independent  fashion  as  it  should.  I  do 
not  think  that  is  a  very  wild  notion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Hos- 
MER]  has  expired. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr.  Dow 
H.  Clausen]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  to  compliment  the  g«itleman 
from  California  IMr.  Hosmer]  for  his 
forthright  and  provocative  statement 
here  this  afternoon.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  his  comments  are  the  most  realistic 
of  all  remarks  heard  during  this  de- 
bate and  I  wish  to  associate  myself  with 
them. 

The  problem  of  arms  control  Is  indeed 
extremely  complex.  It  places  a  demand 
on  the  finest  minds  In  this  country — I 
am  not  convinced  that  people  with  these 
talents  would  permit  themselves  to  be 
placed  In  an  Agency  that  could  conceiv- 
ably restrict  their  recommendations. 
Therefore,  I  concur  in  the  recommenda- 
tion to  contract  with  our  collies  In 
this  important  field — It  Is  worthy  of 
serious  thought  and  consideration.  I 
understand  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  HosKER]  will  offer  amend- 
ments to  the  bill  that  will  carry  forth 
this  objective.  I  will  vote  for  the  amend- 
ments; if  these  amendments  carry,  I  will 
support  the  bill— If  not.  I  will  oppose  the 
bill. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  CohelanI. 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  creating 
the  U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  2  years  ago,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  which  is  essential 
if  the  Agency  is  to  continue  its  vital 
work. 

As  its  very  able  and  distinguished  Di- 
rector. Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  has 
pointed  out  in  his  second  annual  report 
to  Congress,  this  Agency  was  brought 
into  existence  in  the  belief  that  arms 
control  and  disarmament  measures  can 
be  acceptable  alternatives  to  a  continued 
arms  buildup,  and  that  these  alterna- 
tives in  no  way  jeopardize  this  Nation's 
security  interests. 

The  time  for  evaluation  has  been  brief. 
Only  a  little  over  2  years  has  elapsed. 
But  already  the  "hot  line"  agreement 
and  the  limited  test  ban  treaty — both 
steps  largely  formula^  and  carried  out 
by  ACDA— have,  when  combined  with 
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our  continued  military  preparedness  and 
vigilance,  proven  the  wisdom  and  sound- 
ness of  tills  belief. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  today's  world  is  not  only  di- 
vided by  ideology.  It  is  endangered  by 
an  arms  race  involving  weapons  of  such 
mass  destruction  that  their  explosion 
could  virtually  end  civilization  as  we 
luiow  it.  In  such  a  world,  balanced, 
phased,  and  fully  safeguarded  control 
of  arms  cannot  only  help  to  insure  the 
maintenance  of  our  national  security, 
but  can  actually  enhance  It  There  is 
no  contradiction  between  the  aim  of 
achieving  peace  through  such  measures 
and  the  national  determination  to  main- 
tain the  defense  of  our  vital  interests  as 
progress  on  arms  limitation  is  sought. 

There  is  a  natural  tendency,  of  course. 
to  conceive  of  national  security  as  pro- 
moted (Hily  by  a  maximization  of  arms, 
and  disarmament — even  inutual  disar- 
mament— as  contrary  to  national  securi- 
ty interests.  To  advocate  disarmament 
becomes  equivalent  to  advocating  weak- 
ness. 

But  this  attitude  does  not  adequately 
reflect  the  realities  of  present  day  arma- 
ments. It  does  not  recognize  the  dedi- 
cation to  national  security  of  those  who 
believe  that  some  means  more  realistic 
than  the  threat  of  mutual  annihilation 
may  be  found  to  promote  such  security. 
And  it  does  not  recognize  the  fact  that 
a  continuing  escalation  of  weapons,  of 
counterweapons,  and  of  counter-counter- 
weapons,  is  scarcely  a  gain  in  national  or 
international  security. 

In  the  short  period  since  1945,  there 
have  been  approximately  30  limited  mil- 
itary conflicts,  several  of  which  could 
easily  have  resulted  in  the  devastation 
and  holocaust  of  nuclear  war.  Today  we 
are  faced  with  explosive  situations 
around  the  world — In  South  Vietnam  and 
Berlin,  in  particular.  The  need  is  cer- 
tainly as  great  now  as  it  was  in  1961 
for  an  organization  which  can  insure  the 
constant  and  full-time  application  of 
UJ3.  resources  toward  reducirvg  the  dan- 
gers of  war;  which  can  give  our  disarma- 
ment negotiators  previously  lacking 
continuity  of  direction;  and  which  can 
administer  the  political  and  scientific  re- 
search necessary  for  developing  sound 
national  security  policies  on  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament. 

I  would  like  to  add  briefly,  that  I  am 
delighted  the  Agency  has  taken  cog- 
nizance of  the  importance  of  the  eco- 
nomic factors  related  to  disarmament; 
that  they  have  recognized  the  United 
States  cannot  repose  blind  faith  in  the 
imaided  ability  of  the  American  econ- 
omy to  adjust  smoothly  to  disarmament 
and  at  the  same  time  satisfy  neglected 
demand  in  the  private  and  public  sectors. 
As  the  distinguished  economist,  Paul 
Samuelson,  said  recently  in  commenting 
on  the  post-Korean  war  period: 

Only  part  of  our  swords  went  Into  plow- 
shares; part  went  Into  unemployment  and 
a   deceleration   of   economic   growth. 

I  would  encourage  that  economic 
planning  be  made  an  increasingly  im- 
portant part  of  our  overall  disarmament 
efforts. 

It  Is  obvious.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
Agency  caniu>t  perform  these  functions 


with  the  $1.67  million  remaining  under 
its  original  authorization  ceiling.  It 
should  also  be  obvious  that  the  research 
essential  for  successful  program  devel- 
opment will  be  crippled  unless  the  full 
amount  approved  by  the  committee  is 
provided.  Mr.  Poster  stated  the  case 
quite  clearly  to  the  committee  when  he 
said,  in  commenting  on  the  reductions 
made  by  the  other  body : 

A  cut  of  this  magnitude  In  our  research 
program  would  require  ua  to  reduce  sub- 
stantially some  high  priority  projects.  It 
would  also  require  us  to  eliminate  other 
projects  which  are  Important  for  a  compre- 
henslre,  cocMXllnated  program. 

Mr.  Chairman.  $30  million  over  a  2- 
year  period  is  certainly  a  small  price  to 
pay  for  efforts  which  can  lead  to  a  more 
peaceful  and  stable  world.  It  is  a  price. 
furthermore,  which  must  be  paid,  for 
arms  reduction  and  control  are  social, 
economic,  and  moral  imperatives  in  a 
world  fraught  with  tensions  and  an  un- 
easy peace. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  tMr.  Rosen- 
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Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Chairman, 
earlier  this  year  I  Introduced  Hit.  5061 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  The  bill  provided 
for.  an  open  end  authorization,  which  I 
thought  would  be  appropriate  for  an 
Agency  with  such  a  long-term  objective 
as  arms  control  and  disarmament. 
Seeking  alternatives  to  the  arms  race  in 
order  to  enhance  our  secxirity  and  pro- 
mote lasting  peace  will  require  many 
years  of  effort. 

Both  the  Senate  and  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  rejected  an  In- 
definite authorization  for  appropriations 
and  recommended  a  2 -year  authoriza- 
tion instead.  The  House  committee  rec- 
ommended $30  million  for  the  2 -year 
span  of  fiscal  1964  and  1965. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  it  would 
jeopardize  our  security  should  this  au- 
thorisation be  reduced  further.  Almost 
three-quarters  of  the  funds  requested 
would  be  spent  on  contract  research. 
The  purpose  of  this  research  is  to  pro- 
tect our  security  by  preparing  us  prop- 
erly for  arms  control  and  disarmament 
negotiations. 

Negotiations  of  this  kind  will  inevi- 
tably continue  in  the  future  as  they  have 
in  the  past.  During  tills  past  year,  ne- 
gotiations for  which  the  Agency  was  in 
large  part  responsible  produced  agree- 
ment on  a  "hot  line"  to  Moscow,  a  nu- 
clear test  ban.  and  a  U.N.  resolution  call- 
ing upon  all  countries  to  refrain  from 
orbiting  nuclear  weapons. 

Even  limited  arms  control  agreements 
such  as  a  test  ban  can  have  an  impact 
on  the  military  balance  of  power,  par- 
ticularly if  other  countries  which  are 
parties  cheat  on  the  agreement.  We 
must  be  able  to  determine  If  they  are 
cheating.  One  of  the  main  ways  in 
which  research  prepares  us  for  negotia- 
tions is  to  show  first,  what  the  impact 
of  a  particular  arms  control  proposal 
might  be;  and.  second,  whether  cheating 
could  be  detected  by  long-distance  de- 
tection devices — as  In  the  case  of  the  lim- 


ited test  ban  treaty — by  onsite  Inspec- 
tion, or  by  other  means.  Most  of  the 
research  to  be  conducted  by  ACDA  in 
this  fiscal  year  is  directed  toward  an- 
swering questions  of  this  kind.  This  is 
certainly  essential  to  our  security. 

It  is  true  that  the  Agency's  research 
program  is  more  extensive  than  last  year 
but  this  is  to  be  expected.  Now  that 
needs  have  been  identified  and  evaluated. 
more  detailed  research  is  necessary.  The 
increases  in  the  needs  of  the  Agency  can 
be  explained  in  large  part  by  the  In- 
creases in  the  costs  of  research  as  It 
progresses  through  four  typical  steps: 
First,  identification  of  possible  tech- 
niques of  detecting  cheating ;  second,  de- 
sign of  a  detection  system  using  thtse 
techniques;  third,  design  of  a  model  or 
other  method  for  testing  the  system: 
and.  fourth,  conduct  of  a  field  test  of  the 
mjodel  or  other  method.  Each  successive 
step  is  ordinarily  more  exp>ensive.  How- 
ever, every  effort  must  be  made  to  in- 
vestigate all  proposals  thoroughly  be- 
fore they  are  negotiated.  Any  other 
course  of  action  would  be  rash  Indeed. 

The  Anns  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  was  created  by  Congress  to  ful- 
fill a  need  that  was  not  being  met. 
Countless  Government  oflQcials  testified 
in  1961  that  a  centralized  agency 
specifically  devoted  to  pursuing  arms 
control  and  disarmament  objectives  was 
necessary  and  that  proper  attention  to 
these  important  matters  could  not  be 
given  by  other  agencies  whose  primary 
interests  lay  in  other  directions.  In- 
deed. Congress  stated  in  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  that  "the 
formulation  and  implementation  of  U.S. 
arms  control  and  disarmament  policy  in 
a  manner  which  will  promote  the  na- 
tional security  can  best  be  insured  by  a 
central  organization  charged  by  statute 
with  primary  responsibility  for  this 
field." 

If  the  Agency  is  going  to  carry  out  this 
responsibility,  it  must  have  our  support. 
The  sum  of  $30  million  for  2  years  is 
modest  for  such  an  important  purpose — 
I)eace  with  security.  We  would  be 
derelict  in  our  duty  If  we  did  not  support 
this  authorization. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from   Wisconsin    (Mr.   Kasten- 

MEIER 1 .  

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.     Mr.  Chairman, 

1  rise  in  support  of  the  committee  bill. 
Some  2  years  ago.  a  number  of  us  worked 
for  and  supported  the  bill  creating  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 
We  did  so  because  of  our  deep  conviction 
that  there  was  no  longer  an  alternative 
to  peace.  This  conviction  was  evidently 
shared  by  most  Members  of  Congress. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of 
290  to  54  and  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
73  to  14. 

Nothing  that  has  happened  in  the  last 

2  years  has  made  me  feel  any  easier  about 
the  need  to  make  a  maximum  effort  to 
find  a  means  of  keeping  the  peace. 

Let  us  be  clear  what  we  are  talking 
about.  We  are  not  talking  about  ap- 
peasement or  surrender.  We  are  talk- 
ing about  national  security.  One  part 
of  national  security  is  maintaining  an 
Armed  Force  that  is  good  enough  and 
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powerful  enough  to  discourage  a  poten- 
tial aggressor.  No  less  important  a  part 
of  our  national  security  is  the  search 
for  ways  to  lessen  the  likelihood  of  war. 
There  Is  no  point  In  blinding  ourselves 
to  the  facts  of  modern  warfare.  Once 
general  war  breaks  out.  there  is  no  secu- 
rity. As  President  Kennedy  has  said, 
in  less  than  an  hour.  300  million  human 
beings  would  die  in  a  nuclear  war.  This 
is  even  if  our  defense  system  operates  at 
maximum  effectiveness.  The  truth  of 
the  matter  is  that  our  defense  system 
does  not  today  defend  us  In  the  classic 
sense.  That  Is.  It  does  not  offer  us  pro- 
tection against  the  ravages  of  enemy 
attack.  Instead  It  depends  for  its  suc- 
cess on  the  knowledge  of  any  potential 
aggressor  that  it  will  instantly  suffer 
as  much  or  more  damage  to  its  homeland 
as  it  can  inflict  on  us. 

Our  military  system,  if  we  look  at  It 
honestly.  Is  concerned  primarily  with 
preventing  war.  The  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  has  precisely  the 
same  task,  although  it  approaches  it 
from  another  angle.  While  the  military 
system  relies  on  Instilling  fear  of  retalia- 
tion to  preserve  the  peace,  the  Arms 
Control  Agency  Is  engaged  In  a  search 
for  alternative  methods,  perhaps  more 
certain,  more  effective,  and  less  expen- 
sive. Nothing  the  Agency  is  doing  in  any 
sense  conflicts  with  the  aim  of  our  De- 
fense Establishment.  In  fact  the  aim  of 
the  ACDA  is  to  supplement  and 
strengthen  the  goals  of  the  Department 
of  Defense.  We  need  both,  for  to  weaken 
either  the  Department  of  Defense  or  the 
ACDA  Is  to  weaken  our  national  security 
and  invite  disaster. 

Important  as  the  work  of  the  ACDA 
Is  to  our  security,  however,  it  operates 
on  an  almost  insignificant  budget.  The 
entire  cost  of  operating  the  ACDA  for  a 
year  under  the  bUl  now  before  you  would 
be  consumed  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense In  less  than  2  hours,  the  time  al-. 
lotted  for  debate  on  this  bill.  ^ 

To  appreciate  how  important  the  work 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  to  our  security,  let  me  mention 
some  of  the  important  things  this  Agency 
has  done  In  the  past  2  years  and  some  of 
the  problems  they  are  now  working  on. 
We  now  have  in  force  a  treaty  with 
the  Soviet  Union,  to  Ivhich  more  thsin  100 
other  nations  around  the  world  have 
subscribed,  banning  the  testing  of  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  atmosphere,  under 
water  and  in  outer  space.  This  Is  the 
first  solid  agreement  with  the  Soviet 
Union  since  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  which 
settled  the  status  of  Austria.  It  Is  a  self- 
enforcing  treaty  which  removes  a  source 
of  mounting  tension  between  the  two 
great  world  powers  and  at  the  same  time 
protects  the  health  of  citizens  of  all 
countries.  The  ACDA  played  a  leading 
role  in  making  this  treaty  possible. 

The  "hot  line,"  a  direct  communica- 
tions link  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  is  another  example  of 
the  work  of  the  ACDA.  Although  a  small 
gain  In  terms  of  the  outstanding  differ- 
ences between  ourselves  and  the  Rus- 
sians, it  may  nevertheless  be  of  great  use 
In  heading  off  a  war  nobody  wants. 

The  ACDA  aUo  had  an  Important 
hand  in  the  United  Nations  resolution. 


to  which  the  Soviet  Union  subscribes, 
against  stationing  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  orbit  around  the  world. 

These  steps  have  all  played  a  part  in 
creating  a  better  atmosphere  between 
the  world's  two  superpowers,  and  this  Is 
Important.  A  good  atmosphere,  however, 
Is  a  fragile  thing,  as  the  Soviet  harass- 
ment of  American  troops  on  the  German 
autobahn  over  the  last  few  days  shows. 
Far  more  important  is  that  the  ACDA 
has  been  able  to  remove  some  of  the  real 
causes  of  controversy  between  ourselves 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  This  Is  the  es- 
sential work  of  the  Agency.  Our  mili- 
tary forces,  for  all  their  might,  can  do 
no  more  thsin  prevent  the  Soviets  from 
trying  to  settle  outstanding  disputes  on 
their  terms  by  force.  The  Armed  Forces 
alone  cannot .  settle  the  disputes.  Yet 
if  these  disputes  are  not  settled,  they 
will  continue  to  fester  and  tension  will 
continue  to  mount,  and.  eventually,  there 
will  be  war.  To  avoid  that  possibility, 
which  we  all  recognize  would  mean  un- 
mitigated disaster  for  this  Nation  and 
the  world,  we  have  charged  the  ACDA 
with  finding  nonmilltary  ways  to  settle 
disputes  between  this  Nation  and  poten- 
tial enemy  nations. 

These  alternative  methods  of  main- 
taining peace  must  be  solid,  enforcible 
steps,  protecting  American  interests  and 
the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  non- 
Communist  world  at  every  point.  To  do 
this  complicated  and  delicate  task,  the 
ACDA  needs  the  recognition  and  support 
of  the  Congress.  For  this  reason,  I  urged 
that  the  ACDA  be  made  a  permanent 
agency  of  the  Government,  and  I,  and 
many  others,  have  Introduced  bills  to 
accomplish  ttiis  result.  I  very  much  re- 
gret that  the  bill  before  you  today  does 
not  contain  such  a  provision. 

Not  only  does  the  ACDA  need  the  con- 
fidence of  Congress,  however;  It  also 
needs  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  out 
the  function  with  which  it  is  charged. 
Let  me  briefly  describe  some  of  the 
crucial  tasks  the  Agency  is  imdertak- 
Ing,  for  which  the  funds  sought  today 
would  be  used. 

First.  A  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Bendlx  Corp.  to  study  ways  to 
determine  whether  a  nation  Is  engaged 
in  the  production  of  nuclear  delivery 
vehicles.  This  will  be  useful  in  decid- 
ing whether  it  is  safe  and  practical  to 
enter  an  agreement  limiting  the  produc- 
tion of  missiles  and  similar  weapons. 

Second.  A  contract  has  been  awarded 
to  the  Sylvanla  Corp.  to  determine  what 
kinds  of  observation  posts  would  be 
needed,  and  where  they  would  have  to 
be  placed.  In  order  to  detect  prepaia- 
tlons  for  a  conventional  military  strike. 
This  would  enable  our  policy  planners  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  an  agree- 
ment on  the  placing  of  observers  to  pre- 
vent surprise  conventional  attack. 

Third.  Another  contract  with  the  Syl- 
vanla Corp.,  partially  completed,  pro- 
vides for  investigation  into  the  problems 
that  would  be  presented  in  detecting 
nuclear  weapons  stationed  In  space,  and 
In  detecting  missile  flight  tests.  This 
Information  will  guide  this  Nation  in 
its  efforts  to  reach  agreements  limiting 
missile  flights,  and  preventing  the  spread 
of  nuclear  weapons  Into  outer  space. 


These  are  just  a  few  examples  of  the 
uses  to  which  the  money  we  appropriate 
today  will  be  put.  Certainly,  the  Infor- 
mation we  lelam  from  these  projects, 
which  are  being  carried  out  by  some  of 
America's  leading  Industrial  flrms,  Is 
Important — even  essential — to  the  secu- 
rity of  this  Nation. 

The  price  tag  on  this  Agency,  consider- 
ing Its  vital  role  In  the  safeguarding  of 
our  Nation,  Is  small  and  the  beneflts 
America  and  the  world  derive  from  Its 
work  Is  Incalculable.  By  supporting  the 
bill  now  before  the  House,  we  will  dem- 
onstrate to  the  world  that  the  United 
States  is  serious  about  maintaining  the 
peace,  serious  enough  to  do  the  hard 
work  required  to  make  sure  that  our 
safety  is  assured  while  the  causes  of  in- 
ternational friction  are  removed. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  1 5^eld 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Bennett]. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  had  not  Intended  to  say  anything 
about  this  bill  but  I  felt  compelled  to 
speak  when  I  heard  some  remarks  awhile 
ago  that  seemed  to  me  to  be  pointing  a 
finger  of  treason  at  both  the  Eisenhower 
administration  and  the  present  admin- 
istration. Neither  of  these  great  Presi- 
dents of  our  country  is  going  to  leave  us 
prone  to  International  or  unilateral  at- 
tack by  disaiming  ovu-  coimtry.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  created  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  the  nonstatutory  Agency 
which  brought  forth  a  blueprint  for 
peace.  This  was  the  product  of  the 
nonstatutory  Agency. 

It  has  been  revised  since  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency,  created  by  statute,  has 
come  Into  eJdstence.  But  it  has  been 
revised  In  a  more  conservative  maimer, 
not  in  a  more  liberal  manner. 

Just  a  little  bit  about  this  blueprint  for 
peace.  It  Is  my  understanding,  as  I  read 
It,  that  it  Is  an  outline  of  things  that  In 
the  opinion  of  the  Disarmament  Agency 
would  have  to  be  done  If  we  had  world- 
wide disarmament.  Amcmg  the  things 
It  suggests  Is  that  to  have  worldwide 
disarmament  you  would  have  to  have  a 
United  Nations  police  force  or  some  sort 
of  International  police  force  which 
would  be  so  gigantic,  so  tremendous,  that 
It  would  eliminate  the  thought  of  any 
nation  going  to  war.  It  does  not  say 
that  this  is  a  possibility.  It  does  not  say 
that  our  country  should  go  into  this.  It 
merely  says  that  it  is  the  conclusion  of 
that  Agency,  as  of  today,  that  they  see  no 
way  whereby  you  can  have  worldwide 
disarmament  without  creating  an  inter- 
national agency  or  some  other  kind  of 
agency  of  this  type  which  would  have  the 
power  to  crush  any  war  threat  which 
might  creep  in. 

Those  of  you  who  may  have  pacifistic 
leanings  may  be  very  discouraged  by  this 
announcement,  because  this  is  an  an- 
nouncement that  In  fact  no  worldwide 
disarmament  Is  foreseen.  Because,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  you  carmot  have,  accord- 
ing to  this  "blueprint,"  a  worldwide  dis- 
armament, unless  you  are  willing  to  have 
a  tremendous  military  force  held  by  some 
international  organization  or  some 
heavily  armed  balance  of  power  or  some- 
thing of  that  type. 
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So  Mr.  Chairman,  realistically  look- 
ing at  this  "blueprint  for  peace."  which 
came  originally  from  the  Elacnhower 
nonstatutory  Agency,  it  does  not  recom- 
mend that  these  things  take  place,  but 
merely  says  these  are  the  things  that 
would  have  to  take  place  if  you  were 
going  to  have  worldwide  disarmament. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  may  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  that  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  world  peace.  I  am  not  an 
advocate  of  world  disarmament  without 
adequate  security  for  our  Nation  and 
never  have  been.  I  was  the  original  in- 
trofiueer  of  legislation  creating  this 
Agency.  I  called  it  a  "Peace  Agency." 
I  did  not  call  it  a  Disarmament  Agency. 
Looking  at  armaments  only  is  to  look  at 
the  ssrmptoms  and  not  at  the  causes. 
This  Agency  Is  to  discover  and  find  out 
and  report  what  can  be  fovmd  out  in 
regard  to  eliminating  war  in  our  time, 
if  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Disarmament 
Agency  has  done  something  in  this  re- 
search by  the  "blueprint  for  disarma- 
ment." by  showing  the  almost  impossible 
objective  that  would  have  to  be  achieved 
in  order  for  us  to  have  worldwide  dis- 
armament. So,  it  was  in  this  context 
that  President  Eisenhower  and  President 
Kennedy  operated  in  suggesting  that  we 
look  at  this  thing  accurately  and  for 
what  it  is. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  this.  I  have  served  for  many 
years  on  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices and  I  am  happy  to  tell  you  that  this 
year  the  arms  of  the  United  States  are 
much  greater  than  they  were  last  year, 
and  last  year  they  were  much  greater 
than  the  year  before;  and  the  year  be- 
fore they  were  much  greater  than  the 
year  preceding  that.  The  arms  of  the 
United  States^t  only  cost  more  for  our 
country,  but  tli«y^.^i;e  also  producing 
more  In  all  aspects  olxdefense  to  our 
country.  No  nation  i«W  adequately 
armed  as  we  are.  So,  weyare  not  dis- 
arming. As  a  matter  of 
much  more  greatly  armed 
try  than  we  ever  have 
history. 

If  you  look  at  this  administration,  you 
will  find  that  while  Its  armaments  have 
Increased,  the  nonarmaments  fields  in 
our  country's  budget  have  generally  gone 
down.  There  are,  of  course,  places  where 
many  of  us  would  like  to  see  our  arma- 
ments Increased  stUl  further.  We  would 
like  to  go  forward  with  the  RS-70  or 
some  similar  weapons  system.  I  am 
confident  that  we  jflll  make  improve- 
ment In  these  efforts  In  the  future.  As 
these  new  weapons  are  perfected,  to  bold 
reasonable  budget  lines,  obsolete  or  out- 
dated weapons  will  be  abandoned;  but 
our  overall  armament  posture  should 
improve  through  added  strength,  not  by 
weakening  our  arms  position. 

This  Agency  is  a  part  of  oiu"  national 
defense  by  providing  adequate  research 
to  prevent  us  from  unwise  decisions.  It 
should  be  maintained.  Whether  its 
funds  need  great  increases  at  this  time 
Is  another  matter  which  this  debate 
should  develop. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chainxian,  I  yield  such  time  as  he^ay 


consume  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  ScHWKKO«Ll. 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  m  suWJort  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems  to  me  that 
all  this  debate  about  whether  or  not  the 
Arms  Control  and  EHsarmament  Agency 
should  receive  the  comparative  pittance 
of  $15  milUon  a  year  for  2  years  fails  to 
take  an  important  point  into  considera- 
tion. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Rxcord  shows  that 
in  1961  we  passed  the  act  creating  the 
Agency  by  a  vote  of  290  to  54.  We 
should  remember  that  in  section  2  of 
that  act  we  stated  its  purpose  as  follows: 

An  ultimate  gotil  of  the  United  States  la  a 
world  which  Is  free  from  the  scourge  of  war 
and  the  dangers  and  hardens  of  armamentB; 
In  which  the  use  of  force  has  been  subordi- 
nated to  the  rule  of  law;  and  In  which  Inter- 
national adjustments  to  a  changing  world  are 
achieved  peacefully.  It  la  the  purpoM  of  this 
act  to  provide  Impetus  toward  this  goal  by 
creating  a  new  agency  of  peace  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  redxictlon  and  control  of 
armaments  looking  toward  ultimate  world 
disarmament.  _^ 


fact,  we  are 
this  coun- 
>n  before  in 


We  should  not  forget  that  both  1960 
national  party  platforms  urged  that  we 
seek  disarmament  as  a  goal.  The  Re- 
publican platform  said  "We  have  deep 
concern  about  the  mounting  nuclear 
arms  race.  This  concern  leads  ua  to  seek 
disarmament  and  nuclear  agreements." 

We  should  remember  that  the  first 
\JB.  proposal  for  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  was  made  during 
the  Eisenhower  administration.  On 
June  27,  1960.  the  United  States  made  a 
proposal  to  the  10-nation  committee  on 
disarmameat  wliich  contained  the  fol- 
lowing: 

The  ultimate  goal  Is  a  secure  and  peaceful 
world  of  free  and  open  socleUes  In  which 
there  shall  be  general  and  complete  disarm- 
ament under  effective  international  control 
and  agreed  procedures  for  the  settlement  of 
disputes  In  accordance  with  the  principles  of 
the  United  Nations  Charter. 


We  should  remember  that  the  present 
administration  has  tried  to  advance  dis- 
armament proposals  with  the  goal  de- 
scribed as  a  free,  secure,  and  peaceful 
world  of  independent  SUtes  adhering  to 
common  standards  of  Justice  and  inter- 
national conduct  auid  subjecting  the  use 
of  force  to  the  rule  of  law. 

So  far.  regretfully,  these  proposals 
have  made  little  progress.  Part  of  this 
is  due  to  Soviet  unwillingness  to  agree 
to  verification  procedures  we  consider 
essential  to  safeguarded  disarmament 
proposals.  Part  of  it  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  has  been  put  on  the  de- 
fensive In  trying  to  carry  out  the  man- 
date of  the  people,  as  expressed  by  both 
political  party  platforms,  by  the  last  two 
administrations,  and  by  Congress  itself. 
A  vocal  but  small  minority  has  distorted 
the  picture  with  nonsensical  gibberish 
about  disarmament.  Too  shortsighted 
to  realize  that  this  goal  may  be  the  only 
means  of  preserving  our  security,  they 
try  to  brand  safeguarded  overtures  to- 
ward peace  with  the  label  of  subversiMi. 
In  effect,  they  would  cut  off  the  left  wing 
of  the  American  eagle,  thus  dooming  It 


to  perish.    This  type  of  thtaklng  is  un- 
worthy of  our  credoice. 

Despite  these  obatacles,  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  has.  as 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  report 
stated,  "given  a  fair  account  of  Itself 
since  It  began  operations  In  September 
1981."  During  the  past  year,  negotia- 
tions for  which  the  Agency  was  in  large 
part  responsible  produced  agreement  on 
a  "hot  line"  to  Moscow,  a  limited  nuclear 
test  ban.  and  a  UJN.  resolution  calUng 
upon  all  countries  to  refrain  from  or- 
biting nuclear  weapons.  These  are  all 
very  limited  measures  but.  hopefully, 
they  could  lead  to  more  meaningful 
agreements. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  want  to 
demonstrate  the  sincerity  of  our  oft-re- 
peated convictions  so  that  real  progress 
can  be  made  toward  our  stated  goals,  we 
should  give  this  new  agency  for  peace  the 
support  and  encouragement  it  needs. 
Fifteen  million  dollars  a  year  for  each 
of  the  next  2  years  is  modest  indeed  for 
a  task  so  important  to  our  national  secu- 
rity. The  Pordgn  Affairs  Committee, 
after  extensive  hearings,  was  convinced 
that  the  Agency  needs  this  amount. 
Anything  less  than  this  would  be  falling 
short  of  our  stated  purpose  In  creating 
the  Agency  and  Inflict  the  brand  of  hy- 
p)ocrisy  on  our  goals  as  a  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  closing  I  should  like 
to  point  out  that  if  we  are  to  attain  the 
goal  mentioned  in  the  bill,  we  must  do 
much  more  than  this  bill  provides.  We 
need  to  make  every  effort  to  create  a 
more  desirable  image  for  our  country  on 
the  foreign  front,  we  need  to  make 
crystal  clear  through  what  we  say  and 
do  that  we  are  Indeed  a  peace-loving  Na- 
tion. This  means  that  we  must  articu- 
late a  foreign  policy  that  makes  this 
clear  to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  people  of  the  world — a  foreign 
policy  statement  that  tells  our  people 
and  all  people — that  commits  our  people 
and  Government  to  support  only  those 
propositions  and  programs  that  gradu- 
ally extend  the  basic  freedom  we  know 
so  well  here  in  America — will  do  much 
to  make  possible  the  goals  mentioned  hi 
the  bill  we  are  considering  today. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  HalperhI. 

Mr.  HAIPERN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  riae 
In  enthusiastic  support  of  this  legislation 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appro- 
priations for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency.  In  enacting  this 
legislation  we  will  be  making  it  possible 
for  that  Agency  to  render  an  even  more 
efficient  and  effective  service  in  the  cause 
of  world  peace,  in  the  relaxing  of  inter- 
national tensions,  and  in  furthering  the 
security  of  the  people  of  our  Nation. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  to  be  identi- 
fied with  the  measure,  not  only  as  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  before  us.  my  Identi- 
cal legislation  being  HJl.  3308.  but  as  an 
original  sponsor  of  the  legislation  which 
established  the  VS.  Anns  Control  suid 
Disarmament  Agency.  I  was  privileged 
to  have  been  among  the  small  group  of 
Members  of  both  bodies  of  the  87th  Con- 
gress who  consulted  and  drafted  the  bill 
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creating  the  Agency  in  cooperation  with 
the  administration,  including  consulta- 
tion with  the  President  at  the  White 
House. 

I  can  proudly  say  that  this  activity  on 
behalf  of  the  Agency  is  one  of  the  most 
significant  roles  of  my  entire  lifetime.  It 
has  been  a  labor  of  love  to  work  toward 
the  successful  establishment  of  the 
Agency  because  no  other  organization  is 
more  directly  dedicated  to  the  ideal  and 
goal  of  world  peace.  I  feel  every  faith 
I  have  had  in  the  concept  of  this  Agency 
has  been  fulfilled.  Its  goals  have  not 
been  pie-in-the-sky  Ideals.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  tools  and  the  machinery  to  lay 
a  firm  foundation  for  world  peace.  This 
is  what  we  envisioned.  This  is  what  it 
has  been  doing — quietly,  effectively,  and 
efllciently. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  considering  today 
whether  the  authority  for  appropriations 
of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  should  be  Increased,  I  think  we 
should  look  at  the  record  and  examine 
some  of  the  accomplishments  which  the 
Agency  has  succeeded  In  fulfilling. 

First,  let  us  look  at  a  most  Important 
development,  the  "hot  line"  between 
Washington  and  Moscow,  which  was  the 
first  breakthrough  in  18  years  in  the 
negotiation  of  measures  limiting  the  risk 
of  war  by  accident  of  miscalculation. 
The  Agency  was  responsible  not  only  for 
the  concept  of  this  measure,  but  for  the 
detailed  preparation  for  its  negotiation 
and  the  conduct  of  the  negotiations 
themselves.  Our  representatives  went  to 
Geneva  fully  prepared.  The  numerous 
technical  and  drafting  problems  involved 
had  been  well  worked  out  in  advance  and 
coordinated  with  the  appropriate 
branches  of  the  Government.  As  a  re- 
sult. I  believe  we  can  be  proud  not  only 
of  the  success  of  this  effort,  but  of  the 
thorough  and  well-directed  work  of  this 
Agency  which  contributed  so  heavily  to 
such  success. 

Next,  there  was  the  test  ban  treaty. 
As  far  back  as  August  1962,  this  Agency 
had  prepared  and  offered  in  Geneva  a 
complete  draft  treaty  banning  nuclear 
tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer  space,  and 
underwater.  This  draft  was  the  product 
of  months  of  effort  in  studying  the  effects 
of  each  provision  on  our  own  national 
Interests  as  well  as  on  the  common  in- 
terests in  reducing  radioactive  fallout, 
inhibiting  the  proliferation  of  nuclear 
weapons  technology,  and  taking  a  first 
step  toward  arms  control.  Here  again, 
there  was  thorough  coordination  with  all 
affected  peu-ts  of  the  Government  in  the 
preparation  of  the  U.S.  draft. 

Even  though  this  draft  treaty  met  with 
a  chilly  reception  from  the  Soviets  at  the 
time,  the  Agency  continued  to  study  the 
myriad  aspects  of  bans  on  nuclear  test- 
ing. Hence  when  it  appeared  last  July 
that  the  Soviets  were  at  last  ready  to 
negotiate  In  earnest  on  this  subject,  we 
were  not  caught  by  surprise  or  left  to 
hasty  improvisation.  Instead,  our  nego- 
tiators went  to  Moscow  fully  prepared, 
and  came  back  with  an  agreement  which 
satisfied  the  UJS.  Senate  after  the  most 
detailed  and  careful  scrutiny. 

Most  recently,  the  Agency  played  an 
important  role  in  the  development  and 
formulation  of  the  U2J.  resolution  call- 


ing upon  all  states  to  refrain  from 
placing  weapons  of  mass  destruction  In 
orbit.  In  cooperation  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  It  had  given  careful 
consideration  to  the  consistency  of  the 
proposal  with  our  military  interests.  It 
had  also  studied  the  probable  effects  of 
the  proposal  in  International  law  and  on 
our  foreign  relations.  And  It  had  studied 
the  technical  problems  involved  In  de- 
termining whether  or  not  other  nations 
were  acting  Inconsistently  with  the  reso- 
lution. In  short,  the  Agency  made  sure 
that  the  United  States  was  adequately 
prepared  to  introduce  and  negotiate  this 
resolution  with  full  knowledge  of  Its  Im- 
plications and  effects. 

It  seems  to  me  that  these  three  Illus- 
trations demonstrate  the  Importance  of 
the  job  which  the  Agency  was  set  up 
to  do  and  the  admirable  way  in  which  it 
has  done  that  job  to  date.  They  show 
that  each  of  the  actual  agreements 
reached  was  merely  the  top  of  am  ice- 
berg— the  part  that  could  be  seen.  The 
advance  study  and  preparation  which 
underlay  each  such  agreement,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  like  the  unseen  base  of 
the  iceberg — much  more  extensive  and ' 
essential  for  support.  And  it  must  be 
remembered  that  these  three  agreements 
were  merely  first  steps.  Far  more  re- 
mains to  be  done  in  this  field.  We  must 
not  fall  to  authorize  the  funds  necessary 
to  see  that  this  task  is  performed  as  ably 
and  thoroughly  as  humanly  possible. 
In  my  Judgment,  the  full  amount  of  the 
authorization  contained  in  the  bill  as  re- 
ported out  by  the  Foreign  Affairs  Com- 
mittee is  the  least  we  can  do  for  this 
purpose. 

This  is  good  legislation.     It  Is  vital. 

I  again  urge  its  overwhelming  approval. 

Mr.  MORGAN.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 

1  minute  to  the  gentleman  from  Florida 

[Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  I  need  a  minute.  However.  I 
appreciate  getting  It.  This  plan  is  not  a 
disarmanient  plan  and  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  be.  If  you  will  read  the  bill 
and  the  program  you  must  finally  come 
to  this  conclusion  and  this  conclusion 
alone:  It  Is  a  plan  to  turn  the  armed 
might  of  the  United  States  over  to  the 
United  Nations  to  establish  a  world 
government. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Freling- 

HTTYSENl. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  rise  in  support  of  this  bill  as 
amended  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs.  I  would  like  to  make 
the  points  in  the  brief  time  at  my  dis- 
posal. 

We  have  been  talking  now  for  a  couple 
of  hours  about  a  relatively  small  amount 
of  money.  This  question  Is  going  to  be 
asked  of  each  one  of  us — How  much 
should  we  provide  In  this  authorization 
bill  for  the  Anns  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency?  Should  it  be  $10  or  $15 
million  for  the  current  fiscal  year?  The 
difference  is  a  relatively  small  amount. 
The  question  is  relatively  simple. 

Much  more  important  than  that,  and 
this  question  has  come  up  in  a  great 


many  ways,  is  the  problem  of  our  dis- 
satisfaction over  the  lack  of  progress,  and 
the  dlflBculty,  of  dealing  In  a  constructive 
manner  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

There  is  lack  of  confidence,  there  Is  a 
very  real  awareness  on  the  part  of  Mem- 
bers that  we  are  dealing  with  a  country 
whose  courses  of  SMStion  are  hard  to  pre- 
dict. We  are  almost  more  cautious  when 
they  expose  their  friendly  side  than  when 
they  expose  their  hostile  side.  We  are. 
unfortunately,  dealing  with  an  unreliable 
nation  which  gives  continuing  evidence 
of  still  being  bent  on  aggression.  The 
question  that  many  of  us  ask  is  whether, 
vmder  such  cireumstances,  we  are  being 
realistic  In  supporting  a  program  seeking 
ways  in  which  we  might  reduce  the  level 
and  tjrpes  of  arms?  How  realistic  is  this? 
How  dangerous  is  it  to  talk  about  dis- 
armament with  world  conditions  as  they " 
are  today? 

No  one  really  argues  that  the  arms 
race  In  which  we  are  now  engaged  is 
prohibitively  expensive.  This  race  con- 
stitutes a  real,  continuing,  and  probably 
an  increasing  danger  to  the  security  of 
all  nations.  As  a  consequence  there  is 
a  realization  that  the  exploration  of  air 
tematives  is  important,  and  that  if  we 
proceed  properly  we  may  increase,  and 
not  decrease,  our  own  security.  The 
ACDA  has  become  involved  in  this  larger 
concern.  However.  I  think  It  should  be  • 
said  that  the  ACDA  is  not  responsible  for 
any  of  the  decisions  which  have  been 
mentioned  with  respect  to  the  elimlna- 
tion  or  abandonment  of  certain  types  of 
weapons.  If  there  is  any  unilateral  dis- 
armament, and  I  do  not  beUeve  there  has 
been,  it  Is  not  the  result  of  ansrthlng  that 
the  ACDA  represents. 

What  we  must  realize  is  that  the  ACDA 
is  basically  only  one  small  piece  of  ma- 
chinery to  help  us  develop  more  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  problems 
involved  in  negotiations  on  topics  of  , 
arms  control. 

The  gentleman  from  California  put 
his  finger  on  some  of  the  weaknesses  of 
the  ACDA.  He  also  demonstrated  Its 
Importance  as  an  instrument  to  help  us 
in  our  thinking  about  these  problems,  In 
our  evaluations.  In  our  concern  about 
possible  pitfalls,  and  the  ways  in  which 
we  may  develop  a  meaningful  arms  con- 
trol program. 

This  brings  me  to  my  second  point. 
Are  we,  as  has  been  charged,  squander- 
ing the  taxpayers*  money  by  suggesting 
that  we  spend  $15  million  for  each  of 
the  next  2  years  for  this  Agency?  Is 
there  any  realistic  possibility  that  w^ 
may  drown  the  Agency  with  too  much 
money,  as  has  been  charged.  If  we  give 
It,  $15  million  instead  of  $10  mlUlon? 
I  think  the  answers  are  obvious.  Of 
course  we  are  not  going  to  drown  them. 
We  are  not  squandering  the  money, 
whether  we  give  them  $10  or  $15  million. 
However,  we  should  recognize  that  a 
reduction  from  $15  to  $10  million  would 
reduce  the  amount  available  for  research 
in  the  current  fiscal  year  by  approxi- 
mately 40  percent.  As  has  been  indicated. 
Operation  Cloud  Gap  alone,  the  expenses 
for  which  are  to  be  shared  with  the  De- 
fense Department,  will  cost  approxi- 
mately $2,500,000.    If  we  are  not  to  cut 
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the  Agency's  contribution  to  that  project, 
and  I  may  say  H  la  •  very  liffaiflcant  one. 
the  cut  from  $11  million  to  $6JOO.0O0 
will  have  to  come  out  of  other  grant  proj- 
ecta.  This  will  mean  that  the  proposed 
grant  research  program  will  have  to  be 
cut  by  something  like  two-thirds  frctn 
that  which  has  been  requested.  Under 
theae  dnnmustancea.  I  think  it  important 
that  we  authorize  the  full  amount  which 
the  committee  has  recommended. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  remainder  of  the  Ume  on  this  side 
to   the    gentleman   from    Illinois    [Mr. 

O'HaraI.  ,     ^^  , 

Mr.  CyHARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  filled  with  emotion.  I  have 
never  learned  to  lower  my  eyes  from 
the  skies.  The  years  and  expcriencca 
at  times  discouraging  have  never  dim- 
med my  faith  that  that  for  which  we 
pray  can  be  attained  if  our  faith  is 
strengthened  and  not  weakened  by  re- 
verses and  unflagging  courage  gives  re- 
doubled drive  to  our  efforts. 

I  have  lived  to  an  old  age.  Three  times 
In  the  period  of  my  life  I  have  seen  the 
youth  of  my  country  march  to  major 
wars,  and  a  fourth  time  to  the  war  in 
Korea.  Even  now  American  youths  are 
fighting  and  dying  in  Vietnam,  and  over 
the  head  of  all  mankind  is  the  ghastly 
shadow  of  the  nuclear  bomb. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  never  lost  faith 
in  peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men. 
We  may  not  have  attained  it  but.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  have  the  hope  and  the  faith 
ttou  mankind  will  attain  peace  on  earth, 
good  will  among  men. 

A  few  months  ago  we  voted  $49  billion 
for  defense.  I  voted  for  It.  My  friend 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  voted  for  it.  All 
voted  for  it  save  one  Member.  We  did 
that  because  we  wanted  our  coxintry  to 
remain  strong.  We  wanted  peace,  and 
to  have  a  defense  that  we  hoped  would 
Insure  that  peace.  That  was  one  side 
of  the  national  security  coin. 

Let  me  read  very  briefly  to  you  from 
the  hearings  of  our  committee.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  Nitze  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  was  on  the  stand.  He  said: 
We  consider  that  money  spent  to  explore 
arms  control  propoeaU  In  depth  well  In 
advance  oT  their  consider ..tlon  at  the  policy 
level  and  In  aitematlonal  negotiatlonB  la 
well  spent.  Arma  control  la  the  other  side 
of  the  national  security  coin. 

Mr.  Chairman,  how  can  anyone  who 
voted  for  $4fl  billion  for  ief ense.  one  and 
the  most  expensive  side  of  the  national 
security  coin,  withhold  voting  for  $30 
million  for  the  other  side  of  the  coin? 
Oh.  yes;  it  may  hold  just  a  hope  of 
peace,  but  with  timid  hearts  are  we  to 
run  away  because  there  is  no  guarantee? 
There  is  no  guarantee  that  $47  billion  for 
armaments  will  assure  the  peace  we 
seek.  This  Is  certain,  the  Disarmament 
and  Arms  Control  Agency  during  the 
brief  time  of  its  existence  has  returned 
to  the  American  people  a  greater  meas- 
ure of  security  than  any  comparable  sum. 
of  money  ever  spent  by  this  Republic. 
The  "hot  line"  which  ended  the  danger 
of  war  by  inadvertence  or  accident,  and 
the  test  ban  treaty,  are  among  its  ac- 
-  complishments. 

Two  sides  to  the  national  security  coin. 
That  is  not  my  description.  It  is  not  the 
term  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
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on  Foreign  Affairs  that  hjr  an  overwhelm- 
ing vote  reported  out  the  bill  now  before 
you. 

It  is  the  term  of  recognition  of  the  Dis- 
armament and  Arms  Control  Agency  by 
the  Department  of  Defense  as  a  partner 
axvd  coworker  In  the  noble  cause  of  peace 
and  s^urlty.  The  Departm«it  of  De- 
fense with  $47 'billion  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  with  security  is  one  side  of 
the  coin.  Mr.  Nitze  tells  us  the  Arms 
X^mtrol  Agency  is  the  other  side  of  the 
coin. 

What  will  be  the  image  of  our  be- 
loved country  in  the  eyes  of  the  world  if 
the  side  of  the  national  security  coin  ex- 
pressive of  the  hope  of  peace,  peace  with 
security,  peace  on  earth,  good  will  to 
men.  is  battered  out  by  destructive 
amendments?  Can  anyone  on  this  com- 
mittee be  a  party  to  that  and  live  with 
his  conscience?  I  am  not  the  judge. 
The  decision  is  with  each  of  my  col- 
leagues. This  is  the  hour  of  decision, 
mther  we  hold  to  the  hope  of  peace, 
peace  with  security,  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  among  men.  or  we  beat  a  retreat 
from  the  approach  to  the  goal  of  our 
prayers,  a  hopeless  retreat  of  timid  souls, 
afraid  of  the  challenge  to  this  genera- 
tion, a  retreat  back  into  the  Jungles. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  8.  777.  Thia 
bill  amends  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  Act  in  order  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  of  $30  million  for 
fiscal  year  1964  and  1965,  and  to  modify 
the  personnel  security  procediires  for 
contractor  employees. 

I  strongly  believe  that  the  blU  before 
us  today  is  one  of  the  most  important 
pieces  of  legislation  to  come  before  this 
session.  For  the  first  time  in  history  na- 
tions possess  the  power  to  annihilate 
each  other  and  Western  clvUiaation. 
Ever  since  August  6,  1945.  the  beginning 
of  the  atomic  age.  effective  arms  control 
and  disarmament  has  been  the  great  im- 
perative of  mankind.  In  his  eloquent 
and  historic  United  Nations  speech  on 
September  25.  1961,  President  Kennedy 
in  full  realization  of  thia  Imperative 
warned  the  world: 

Every  man.  woman,  and  cfaUd  Uvea  under  a 
nuclear  swocd  of  Damoclea.  hanging  by  the 
slenderest  of  threads,  capable  of  being  cut  at 
any  moment  by  accident  or  miscalculation 
or  by  "oa^"*—  Tha  weapon*  of  war  must 
be  abollahed  before  they  abolish  us. 

In  an  effort  to  achieve  the  objective 
expressed  by  the  President,  we  have  re- 
cently cotKluded  the  teat  ban  treaty. 
But  it  must  be  pointed  out  that  the  Presi- 
dent's words  are  just  as  true  today  as 
they  were  when  he  spoke  of  them.  As 
long  as  the  United  States,  the  Soviet 
Union  and  others  possess  nuclear  weap- 
ons the  threat  of  annihilation  "by  acci- 
dent or  miscalculation  or  by  madness" 
is  ever  present.  We  need  only  to  re- 
member last  year's  Cuban  crisis  or  look 
at  recent  headlines  concerning  Berlin  to 
realize  just  how  slender  is  the  thread 
which  holds  "the  nuclear  sword  of 
Damocles." 

When  I  came  to  the  House  in  January 
1961,  one  of  my  first  concerns  was  to 
strengthen  the  UJ3,  capability  in 
in  the  field  of  disarmament.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  working  closely  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin.  Representative 


KasTsmcxiEa.  and  others  in  the  formu- 
lation of  the  peace  agency  bill  which  WM 
the  prototype  for  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  Act.  It  is  to  the 
great  credit  of  this  administration  and 
the  87  th  Congress  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disannameni  Agency  was  estab- 
lished in  September  19«1.  The  creation 
of  Xi\i&  Agency  put  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  first  time  in  a  position  to  approach 
the  vital  subject  of  disarmament  with  a 
high  level  of  full-time  competence. 

Under  section  2  of  Public  Law  87- 
297 — the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act — the  Agency  has  four  primary 
functions : 

(a>  The  conduct,  support,  and  coordina- 
tion of  research  for  arma  control  and  dis- 
armament policy  formation; 

(b)  The  preparation  for  and  manageoMBi 
of  UA.  participation  in  Internattonal  nago- 
Uatlona  In  the  arms  control  and  disarnut- 
ment  field; 

(c)  The  dissemination  and  coordination  of 
public  information  concerning  arms  control 
and  disarmament;  and 

(d)  Ttie  preparation  for.  operation  of.  or 
as  appropriate,  direction  of  US.  participa- 
tion In  auch  control  systems  aa  may  become 
part  of  OS.  arms  control  and  dlaannanMnt 
actlvlUea. 

The  statute  plainly  contemplated  that 
the    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency  would  be  the  govenmiental  f  oun- 
tainhead    for    disarmament    proposals, 
disarmament  Information,  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations.    To  achieve  this  goal 
the  Agency  operates  under  a  Director, 
Deputy  Director,  and  four  assistant  di- 
rectors who  are  in  charge  of  the  Agency's 
four  operating  bureaus.    These  are :  sci- 
ence fr"<i  technology  which  sponsors  and 
coordinates  scientific  research  concern- 
ing the  manifold  problems  of  disarma- 
ment; Bureau  of  International  Relations 
which  is   divided   Into  two  offices,  the 
Office  of  Political  Affairs  which  Is  respon- 
sible for  the  day  to  day  conduct  of  Inter- 
national negotiations,  and  the  Office  of 
Political  Research  and  Analysis  which 
assesses  the  international  Implications  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  proposals 
and  examines  long-range  International 
developments:  Economic  Bureau  which 
investigates  the  economic  and  social  con- 
sequences   of    disarmament;    and    the 
Weapons  Evaluation  and  Control  Bureau 
which  advises  on  military  weapons  sys- 
tems as  they  relate  to  arms  control  and 
disarmament.    In     addition     to     these 
Bureaus,  the  Agency  Is  composed  of  the 
disarmament  advisory  staff  which  rec- 
ommends policy,   the  General  Advisory 
Committee  of    15   private   citizens   ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  a  public  affairs 
advisor  who  disseminates  public  infor- 
mation, a  reference  research  staff  and  an 
executive  staff  and  secretariat  which  per- 
forms administrative  f  unctiona. 

The  Agency  as  the  primary  agency  of 
Gtovernment  responsible  for  disarma- 
ment and  arms  control  has.  with  a  small 
but  dedicated  and  competent  staff,  ac- 
complished a  great  amount  in  its  short 
history.  The  Agency  has  been  respon- 
sible for  three  negotiating  iastrumenta 
of  great  significance:  An  outltne  of  basic 
provisions  of  a  treaty  on  general  and 
complete  disarmament  in  a  peaceful 
worid:  a  draft  treaty  banning  nuclear 
weapons  tests  in  the  atmosphere,  outer 
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apace,  and  imderwater  which,  with  modi- 
fications, became  the  test  ban  treaty; 
and  a  draft  treaty  banning  nuclear  tests 
In  all  enrironments.  In  addition  to  the 
drafting  of  these  documents,  the  Arma 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  has 
been  deeply  involved  in  the  disarmament 
and  test  ban  negotiations  at  Geneva  and 
deserves  a  major  share  of  the  credit  for 
the  test  ban  treaty.  The  Agency  also  de- 
aerres  high  commendation  for  the  suc- 
cessful negotiation  of  the  direct  commu- 
nications line — the  so-called  "hot  line"— 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union. 

As  we  all  know,  the  problems  of  dis- 
armament and  arms  control  are  vast  and 
complex.  Before  the  creation  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
the  United  States  did  not  have  a  full 
scale  research  program  regarding  this 
crucial  subject.  Trevor  Gardiner,  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  administration,  in 
deploring  the  then-existing  situation 
stated: 

Most  of  our  notions  on  the  subject  of  dis- 
armament have  been  developed  by  eaaen- 
Ually  part-time  people  who  are  busy  with 
defense.  sUte.  or  some  otUar  interest  so  that 
they  really  do  not  have  the  time  to  think 
full-time  on  the  subject. 

From  the  very  beginning  the  Agency 
has  been  heavily  oriented  towards  re- 
search. For  the  first  year  of  the  Agen- 
cy's operation,  fiscal  year  1962,  Congress 
appropriated  $1,831,000  of  which 
$600,000,  or  nearly  one-third,  was  budg- 
eted by  the  Agency  for  research.  In  fis- 
cal year  1963  the  Agency  allocated  $4 
million,  almost  two-thirds  of  its  total 
budget  of  $6,500,000,  for  research.  The 
Agency  again  plans  to  increase  the  per- 
centage of  its  total  budget  allocated  for 
research.  For  fiscal  year  1964  the 
Agency  has  requested,  and  the  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  has  approved,  $15  mil- 
lion, $11  million  of  which  the  Agency 
plans  to  allocate  to  research. 

In  addition  to  the  research  program, 
the  Agency  has  fulfilled  another  vital 
function.  The  Agency,  in  conformity  to 
its  clear  statutory  mandate,  has  served 
as  the  all-important  arms  control  and 
disarmament  information  center  for  the 
general  public.  Without  an  informed 
public  it  wUl  be  almost  impossible  to  ne- 
gotiate effective  agreements  in  the  field 
of  arms  control  and  disarmament.  To 
bring  the  necessary  knowledge  to  the 
public  the  Agency  hsw,  since  its  incep- 
tion, published  a  total  of  18  documents 
and  has  sent  representatives  to  various 
conferences,  forums,  and  study  groups. 
I  can  say  from  personal  experience  that 
the  Agency  i>er8onnel  are  most  coop- 
erative and  educational  in  regard  to 
these  conferences.  Last  spring  I  spon- 
sored a  conference  on  nuclear  policy 
which  was  attended  by  over  1,000  peo- 
ple. Two  representatives  of  the  Agency, 
Robert  Matteson  of  the  disarmament  ad- 
visory staff  and  Dr.  Leonard  Rodberg,  at- 
tended that  conference  and  did  a  splen- 
did Job  of  explaining  U.S.  policy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Winston  Churchill  on 
February  7. 1934.  speaking  of  World  War 
I.  told  the  Parliament  of  Great  Britain: 

Wara  come  very  auddanly.  I  iiave  Uved 
through  a  period  when  one  looked  forward. 
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aa  we  do  now,  with  great  anxiety  and  un- 
certainty to  what  would  happen  In  the  fu- 
ture. Suddenly  something  did  happen — tre- 
mendous, swift,  overpowering.  Irresistible. 

On  September  26, 1961,  President  Ken- 
nedy signed  Public  Law  87-297,  the  Arma 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act,  which 
created  an  Agency  charged  with  the  awe- 
some responsibility  to  prevent  the  "tre- 
mendous, swift,  overpowering,  and  irre- 
sistible" from  occurring.  I  consider  this 
Agency  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
in  the  Government.  It  represents  man- 
kind's great  hope  for  peace.  It  deserves 
our  fullest  support.  Recently  we  ap- 
proved a  military  appropriation  which 
adds  up  to  more  than  haif  our  national 
budget.  The  nation  which  can  afford  to 
devote  half  its  budget  to  military  de- 
fense can  afford  to  devote  one-slxtietii 
of  1  percent  of  Its  budget  to  the  ultimate 
defense -negotiated  disarmament.  The 
nation  which  can  afford  to  spend  more 
than  $6  million  an  hour  every  day  of  the 
year  for  its  military  preparedness  should 
be  able  to  spend  $15  million  per  year  to 
prepare  for  peace. 

I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  take  an- 
other step  in  the  "1,000-mile  journey"  to 
peace  and  vote  for  S.  777. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  speak  this  afternoon  on  the  impor- 
tance of  giving  the  strongest  possible  sup- 
port to  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency.  The  Agency  wants,  and 
needs,  $30  million  for  2  years.  "Riat  is 
the  requested  authorization.  This  repre- 
sents a  cut  in  what  many  originally 
thought  would  be  a  minimal  amount. 

By  contrast,  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  worth 
noting  that  in  2  years  we  authorize  $100 
billion  for  arms  buildup  and  defense. 

There  is  much  to  be  done.  The  test 
ban  treaty  was.  in  my  opinion,  a  step 
forward.  But  it  is  a  gain  that  can  be 
lost.  Much  work  needs  be  done  on  in- 
spection procedures  and  on  problems  of 
readiness.  I  am  satisfied  that  implica- 
tions of  research  effort  Is  guarded 
against  The  $11  million  provided  for 
fiscal  1964  is  justified.  The  largest  re- 
search project  programed  for  fiscal  1964 
involves  $2,400,000  for  Project  Cloud 
Gap — a  field  test  of  inspection  proce- 
dures. A  variety  of  other  projects  have 
been  programed  in  order  to  enable  the 
Agency  to  deal  effectively  with  both  the 
conception  and  technical  problems  In- 
herent in  developing  an  arms  control 
and  disarmament  program  which  will 
assure  our  national  security. 

The  Agency  should.  In  my  opinion, 
institute  studies  of  the  economic  Impact 
of  any  future  reduction  in  arms  spending. 
This  is  one  of  the  most  neglected  subjects 
of  our  Ume. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to 
compliment  the  chairman  of  the  Agency, 
Mr.  William  C.  Foster,  on  a  job  well 

done.  

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  as 
one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  legisla- 
tion that  resulted  In  the  creation,  back 
in  September  of  1961,  of  the  Amu  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  within 
the  executive  department  of  our  Govern- 
ment I  eameatly  urge  my  colleagues  here 
to  tmanimously  approve  this  measure  au- 
thorizing an  additional  approprl»yan  of 


$30  million  for  the  Agency  to  contlniie 
its  operations  over  the  next  2  years. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  the  short 
space  of  the  past  2  years  this  Agency  baa 
more  than  proved  its  worth  and  the  con- 
tinuing state  of  world  t^islon  and  un- 
certainty very  clearly  demonstrates  the 
vital  necessity  of  maintaining  the  effec- 
tive operation  of  this  unique  unit  of 
govomment  In  exploring  the  paths  that 
may  lead  to  i>eace  through  arms  control 
and  disarmament. 

The  culmination  of  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty:  the  connection  of  the 
telephone  "hot  line"  between  Washing- 
ton and  Moscow,  to  eliminate  the  dan- 
gers of  accidental  warfare  and  the  re- 
cent United  States-Russian  agreement 
not  to  orbit  nuclear  bombs  In  space  are 
certainly  major  steps  toward  our  basic 
objectives  of  senslbb^  prevaiting  a  world 
holocaust  and  promoting  honorable 
peace.  That  our  Arms  Control  and  Di»- 
armament  Agency  made  Invaluable  con- 
tributions to  the  accomplishment  of  these 
objectives  is  unquestioned.  On  the  basis 
of  the  Agency's  remarkable  record  In  less 
than  48  months  our  only  patriotic  con- 
sideration today,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
should  be,  not  whettier  this  measure 
ought  to  be  approved,  but  whettier.  In  the 
best  national  interest,  we  should  vastly 
increase  the  amoimt  proposed  to  the  WIl 
and  provide  permanent  status  for  the 
Agency. 

Let  me,  please,  rwnlnd  you  that  the 
Congress  is  not,  by  this  bill  or  throu^ 
this  Agency,  relinquishing  one  whit  of  its 
constitutional,  traditional,  or  legislative 
power  over  U.S.  disarmament  procednres 
or  treaties.  If  it  did  I  would  not  be  to 
favor  of  it. 

Let  me  further  and  respectfully  ob- 
serve that  when  few  question  an  appro- 
priation of  some  $50  billion  for  an  arms 
race  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  how  any- 
one can  hesitate  over  approving  $30  mil- 
lion for  the  pursuit  of  honorable  peace. 
When  we  realize  that  the  destructive 
power  of  one  thermonuclear  bomb  sur- 
passes that  of  all  the  bombs  used  to 
World  War  n  it  appears  it  would  be  Just 
plsdn  old-fashioned  commonsense  to  en- 
courage an  agency  of  our  Government 
to  conttoue  and  expand  its  limited  efforts 
of  research  and  exploration  to  find  ways 
and  means  to  accomplish  honorable 
peace  through  a  guaranteed  system  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament.  Penny 
for  penny  it  could  well  be  the  best  to- 
vestment  the  American  taxpayer  could 
make  or  that  we  can  make  for  him  and 
the  civilized  world.  Let  us  then  prompt- 
ly approve  this  measure  without  further 
delay. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  favor  of  S.  777,  to  increase  the  author- 
ization for  appropriations  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  The 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  recom- 
mends $30  million  over  2  years,  or  an 
average  of  $15  million  per  year.  No 
further  cut  to  the  authorization  should 
be  made. 

As  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of  legia- 
lation  establishing  the  Arma  Control  and 
Diaarmament  Agency,  I  fed  that  the 
Agency  has  given  a  good  account  of  itaelf 
aince  it  began  <H;>erationa  to  Bepicmber 
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1961.  During  the  last  year,  negotiations 
for  which  the  Anns  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  was  in  large  part  re- 
sponsible produced  agreement  on  a  "hot 
line"  to  Moscow,  a  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  agreement,  and  a  United  Nations 
resolution  calling  upon  all  countries  to 
refrain  from  orbiting  nuclear  weapons. 
Mr.  Chairman,  almost  three-quarters 
of  the  $15  million  per  year  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  would 
be  spent  on  contract  research.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  research  is  to  protect  our  se- 
curity by  preparing  us  properly  for  arms 
control  and  disarmament  negotiations. 
Negotiations  of  this  kind  will  inevitably 
continue  in  the  future  as  they  have  in  the 
past. 

E^ven  limited  arms  control  agreements 
such  as  a  test  ban  can  have  an  impact 
on.  the  military  balance  of  power,  par- 
ticularly if  other  countries  which  are 
parties  cheat  on  the  agreement.  One  of 
the  main  ways  In  which  research  pre- 
pares us  for  negotiations  is  to  show,  first, 
what  the  impact  of  a  particular  arms 
control  proposal  might  be,  and,  secondly, 
whether  cheating  could  be  detected  by 
long  distance  detection  devices,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  limited  test  ban  treaty,  by 
on-site  inspection,  or  by  other  means. 
Most  of  the  research  to  be  conducted  by 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  in  this  fiscal  year  is  directed  to- 
ward answering  questions  of  this  kind. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  my  colleagues 
to  support  the  bill  because  the  basic  Job 
of  the  Agency  is  to  provide  the  backup 
support  essential  to  the  conduct  of  the 
highly  complex  and  technical  disarma- 
ment negotiations  in  which  the  United 
States  has  participated  since  the  Agency 
opened  its  doors  2  years  ago.  I  think 
my  colleagues  will  agree  that  the  resiilts 
so  far  are  encouraging,  and  the  Agency 
should  receive  the  Increased  authoriza- 
tion of  $30  million  over  2  years. 

Mr,  REUSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  trust 
that  the  full  authorization  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Dlsarmsunent  Agency  will 
be  approved  overwhelmingly.  Certainly, 
opposition  to  this  request  will  be  found- 
ed on  tortured  logic.  After  exhaustive 
testimony,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  approved  an  authorization  of  $30 
million  for  2  years,  noting  in  its  report 
that  the  Agency  has  "given  a  good  ac- 
count of  itself  since  it  began  operations 
in  S^tember  1961."  and. that  "a  re- 
search program  of  the  magnitude 
planned  for  fiscal  1964  can  be  Justified." 

Does  the  opposition  propose  that  we 
should  halt  all  arms  control  discussions 
with  other  countries? 

Discussions  have  been  going  on  under 
three  administrations  since  the  war. 
They  went  on  all  through  the  period  be- 
tween the  wars.  I  believe  it  both  essen- 
tial that  they  continue  and  inevitable 
that  they  will. 

If  these  negotiations  are  to  continue, 
does  anyone  suggest  that  we  go  to  them 
unprepared? 

If  we  are  going  to  protect  our  national 
Interests  in  these  negotiations,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  participate  in  them 
knowledgeably.  We  must  know  how  the 
other  side's  proposals,  as  well  as  our  own. 
would  affect  the  military  balance,  and 
whether  we  could  detect  cheating.    This 


knowledge  cannot  come  through  osmo- 
sis— it  demands  research  and  study. 

Top  officials  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment. AEC,  NASA,  and  CIA  as  well  as 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  testified  that 
there  Is  no  substitute  for  this  research 
and  that  there  is  no  duplication  of  it  by 
the  various  interested  agencies. 

These  officials  pointed  out  that  the 
Arms  Control  Agency  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  formulation  of  the  concepts 
of  the  "hot  line"  to  Moscow  and  the  lim- 
ited test  ban  treaty.  The  Agency  also 
supplied  backup  in  terms  of  staff  and 
instructions  to  Secretary  Harrlman  In 
Moscow  and  to  our  negotiators  at  the 
Geneva  EHsarmament  Conference.  Since 
then  we  have  witnessed  the  U2^.  resolu- 
tion calling  upon  other  nations  to  follow 
^ur  national  policy  of  refraining  from 
placing  weaiMns  of  mass  destruction  in 
orbit.  Again  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
was  largely  responsible  with  Mr.  Poster, 
its  Director,  actually  conducting  the  ne- 
gotiations. 

All  of  these  measxires  and  activities 
are  designed  to  promote  our  national 
security  through  safeguarded  alterna- 
tives to  the  arms  race.  They  are  de- 
signed to  lessen  tensions  and  to  promote 
peace. 

The  opponents  of  this  budget  request 
apparently  believe  that  our  negotiators 
should  go  to  these  negotiations  unpre- 
pared and  jeopardize  our  security.  For 
the  sake  of  a  small  sum,  which  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  believes  would  be 
money  well  spent,  they  apparently  be- 
lieve that  these  efforts  to  promote  peace 
should  be  crippled.  I  think  this  Is  false 
economy. 

According  to  the  Agency,  a  reduction 
of  $5  million  would  result  In  a  40 -percent 
cut  In  the  contract  research  budget  for 
this  fiscal  year  since  it  could  not  be  taken 
out  of  fixed  operating  expenses.  It  has 
previously  been  noted  that  out  of  the  $15 
million  budget  for  fiscal  1964.  $11  million 
is  for  research  and  $4  million  is  for  oper- 
ating expenses. 

I  have  obtained  from  the  Agency  a  few 
examples  of  contract  research  projects 
which  would  probably  have  to  be  reduced 
in  size  or  eliminated.    They  are: 

Pa^.  Design  of  field  tests  of  inspec- 
tion methods  to  catch  cheating  by  clan- 
destine production  of  weapons  in  viola- 
tion of  a  possible  ban. 

Second.  Design  of  special-purpose  in- 
spection and  detection  equipment. 

Third.  Research  on  the  problems  of 
organizing  and  directing  on-site  inspec- 
tion teams. 

Fourth.  Study  of  new  weapons  devel- 
opments which,  if  placed  vmder  control 
by  the  United  States  and  U.S.S.R.  now, 
might  enhance  our  security  in  the  future. 
Fifth.  Evaluation  of  the  impact  of 
arms  reductions  on  unemployment. 

Sixth.  Independent,  outside  analysis 
of  new  ideas  for  arms  control  measures. 
Many  of  these  studies  deal  with  our 
ability  to  catch  cheating  under  arms 
control  measures.  They  could  become 
tremendously  Important  to  our  security 
if  they  became  relevant  to  negotiations 
and  we  did  not  know  the  risks  Involved. 
And,  suppose  we  were  able  to  reach 
agreement  on  halting  production  of  a 
particular  weapon  and  no  one  had  fig- 


ured out  how  to  keep  the  workers  who 
had  built  the  weapon  employed? 

Perhaps  the  budget  cutters  believe  we 
should  negotiate  first  and  then  find  out — 
the  hard  way — if  an  agreement  was  in 
our  national  Interest.  I  do  not  think 
this  cart-before-the-horse  approach  to 
peace  and  security  represents  the  think- 
ing of  the  people  of  Wisconsin  or  the 
rest  of  the  country.  I,  for  one,  think 
that  the  harm  which  could  result  from  a 
failure  to  approve  the  full  authorization 
would  be  grossly  disproportionate  to  the 
minute  saving  Involved — a  saving  which 
would  prove  harmful  to  our  security  and 
our  quest  for  a  safeguarded  peace  for 
ourselves  and  our  children. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  support  of  S.  777.  as  reported  out 
by  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs.  As  representatives  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  we  have  the 
foremost  duty  of  doing  everything  pos- 
sible to  insure  world  peace.  As  respon- 
sible legislators,  we  should  bend  every 
effort  toward  the  attainment  of  peace, 
for  without  peace  all  else  will  end  in 
nothingness.  It  is  a  known  and  con- 
ceded fact  that  a  nuclear  war,  if  we  ever 
permit  it  to  come,  will  mean  the  end  of 
civilization. 

The  bill  before  us  provides  another 
step  toward  the  attainment  of  world 
peace.  The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was 
a  firm  step.  The  establishment  of  a 
"hot  line"  to  Moscow,  and  the  United 
Nations  resolution  calling  upon  all  coun- 
tries to  refrain  from  orbiting  nuclear 
weapons  were  other  noteworthy  steps. 
In  all  of  these  moves  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  was  In  large 
part  responsible  for  the  successful  nego- 
tiations. That  Agency  has  proved  Its 
worth  and  ought  definitely  be  continued. 

Considering  the  fact  that  we  have 
voted  $50  billion  for  defense,  the  amount 
here  being  asked  for  a  peace  research 
agency  is  a  paltry  sum.  Let  it  not  be 
said  of  this  Congress  that  Its  Members 
tried  to  economize  on  peace. 

I  urge  passage  of  the  bill  as  recom- 
mended by  the  House  committee. 

Mr.  ALGER,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  because,  m  my  con- 
sidered Judgment,  it  is  designed  to  give 
stature  and  pur];x)se  to  an  agency  which 
has  neither. 

When  the  resolution  to  establish  this 
Agency  was  before  us  2  years  ago  I  said 
to  consider  disarmament  at  a  time  of 
accelerated  arming  of  our  Nation  Is  al- 
most imbellevable.  What  is  needed.  I 
pointed  out,  is  a  firm  foreign  policy  so 
unmistakably  clear  and  firm  that  no  na- 
tion will  dare  challenge  us  for  fear  of 
their  own  extinction. 

Unfortimately.  this  world  is  not  yet 
ready  for  disarmament.  Any  efforts 
now  on  our  part  to  do  this  will  only  pro- 
ject the  wrong  image  of  U.S.  military 
power,  and,  further,  the  administration's 
failure  to  assess  accurately  the  present 
danger  of  communism's  goal  of  enslaving 
the  world  by  arms  or  subversion. 

When  the  world  is  ready  for  disarma- 
ment we  can  pass  the  necessary  legisla- 
tion. Prior  to  that  time  we  axe  playing 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy  by  legisla- 
tion such  as  this. 
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Since  I  made  that  statement  2  years 
ago  the  world  situatian  has  worsened. 
I  cannot  agree  with  the  committee's 
evaluation  of  the  performance  of  the 
Agency  on  page  3  of  the  report  in  which 
it  is  sUted: 

The  ccxnmittee  believe*  that  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  haa  glTen 
a  good  account  of  Itaell  since  It  began  opera- 
tion* in  September  1961.  The  resxUts  so 
far  are  encouraging.  1 1 

What  results,  may  T  T)e  so  bold  as  to 

ask? 

There  has  been  no  lessening  of  ten- 
sions in  the  world.  The  Communists 
have  given  no  indication  that  they  have 
given  up  their  objective  of  conquering 
the  world  and  destroying  the  United 
States.  The  disarmament  talks  have 
dragged  on  month  after  weary  month 
with  the  Soviet  Union  refusing  to  make 
any  concessions  while  It  conUnues  to 
destroy  UJ3.  prestige  and  influence  by 
outlandish  statements  based  on  lies  and 
senseless  accusations. 

Communist  aggression  has  not  been 
halted.  It  continues  its  arms  buildup  in 
Cuba.  It  ruthlessly  disregarded  the 
treaty  In  Laos  to  bring  that  sad  country 
entirely  within  the  Soviet  orbit.  It  con- 
tinues to  export  arms,  rebellion  and  sub- 
version from  Cuba  to  every  other  coun- 
try in  South  America.  It  has  increased 
pressure  on  the  Western  nations  in  Ber- 
lin with  the  latest  outrageous  arrogance 
displayed  on  the  autobahn.  American 
boys  are  dying  in  a  Communist  sponsored 
war  in  Vietnam. 

While  the  Communists  have  stewjed 
up  aggressive  actlvitieo.  what  have  we 
done?  We  backed  dou-n  in  Cuba  and 
presented  the  Soviet  Union  with  a  vic- 
tory. We  have  turned  our  heads  on  the 
increased  Communist  revolutionary  ac- 
tivities in  South  America.  We  signed  a 
test  ban  treaty  which  jeopardizes  the  se- 
curity^if  the  United  States  by  preventing 
us  from  testing  In  an  area  in  which  we 
must  test  to  stay  ahead  of  the  Russians 
in  military  power  while  permitting  them 
to  go  ahead  with  the  tests  necessary  to 
overtake  us.  We  have  steadily  cut  back 
our  mllltsuT  strength  by  abandoning 
proper  research  and  development  of  new 
weapons  and  by  decreasing  our  striking 
force  through  a  systematic  reduction  of 
alrpower. 

In  the  face  of  this  tragic  record  of  the 
Increasing  danger  to  our  security  we  are 
now  asked  to  give  permanency  and  stat- 
ure to  an  agency  closely  associated  with 
our  failure  to  maintain  our  military 
strength.  To  take  this  action  will  lead 
to  only  one  result,  a  further  distortion  of 
the  image  of  the  United  States  and  an 
increase  in  the  danger  of  all-out  war.  If 
World  War  m  occurs  it  will  be  because  of 
miscalculation,  on  the  part  of  oxu-  ene- 
mies, of  our  purpose  and  our  ability  to 
defend  our  Nation.  To  approve  this  bill 
and  the  fallacies  contained  in  the  re- 
port may  well  encourage  some  foolhardy 
dictator  that  we  lack  the  will  to  resist 
and  thus  see  in  this  an  invitation  to  at- 
tack us.  We  are  in  the  cold  war  phase 
now  of  World  War  II  and  we  must  not 
encourage  the  foolhardy  to  start  a  shoot- 
ing war,  thinking  we  are  disarming  and 
weak. 


For  myself,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  any 
action  which,  in  my  opinion,  threatens 
the  United  States  and  the  lives  of  our 
people  and,  therefore,  will  wte  against 
thisbilL 

At  the  same  time  I  Implore  the  admin- 
istration, the  Congress  and  the  people 
to  take  whatever  st«ps  necessary  to  re- 
store   the    power   and   prestige   erf   the 
United  States  to  the  proud  position  it 
held  before  the  apostles  of  appeasement 
began  directing  our  foreign  policy.    In- 
stead of  talking  disarmament  we  should 
be  bending  every  effort  to  Increasing  our 
arsenal,   to   developing   new   and   more 
powerful  weapons,  in  creating  an  anti- 
missile missile.     Instead  of   supportmg 
an  agency  and  an  executive  policy  which 
quakes  in  fear  before  the  sabre  rattling 
of  the  conniving  and  ambitious  Russian 
dictator,  we  should  enunciate  a  firm,  bold 
policy  which  at  the  very  least  would  in- 
clude gettmg  the  Communists  entirely 
out  of  Cuba,  ending  Communist  subver- 
sion  in   the   Western  Hemisphere  and 
serving  notice  on  the  Communist  con- 
spiracy that  we  do  have  the  will  and  we 
are  prepared  to  protect  our  freedom  and 
the  freedom  of  all  those  who  look  to  us 
for  leadership. 

This  will  be  a  policy  much  more  likely 
to  Insure  peace  than  the  timid,  defeat- 
ist policy  we  have  been  following  and 
which  this  bill  now  seeks  to  perpetuate. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 
The  Clerk  will  read. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
fie  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Bepreaentatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  CoTigress  asscmlyled.  That  section 
49(a)  of  the  Act  entitled  "Anna  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act",  approved  September  26. 
1»61  (75  8tat.  689) ,  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
"In  addition,  there  is  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  for  the  flacal  years  1964  and 
1966,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000.  to  remain  avaU- 
able  until  expended,  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act." 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  Mne  1, 
strike  out  •'»20,000,000'  and  taaert  "$30.- 
000.000'. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  take  this  time  to  ask 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee a  few  questions.  I  voted  for  this 
bill  when  It  was  first  before  the  House. 
As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
supplemental  appropriations  and  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  the 
Judiciary.  I  voted  to  supply  the  funds  for 
this  agency.  Now  there  are  some  ques- 
tions I  would  like  to  ask  with  reference 
to  this  bill.  How  many  new  employees 
are  contemplated  here? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  There  are  approxi- 
mately 70. 

Mr.  BOW.  Seventy  new  employees 
are  anticipated.  In  what  grades  and  in 
what  areas  are  the  70  employees  going 
to  be  hired? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  would  not  be  able  to 
answer  the  gentleman.  I  think  that 
would  be  a  matter  that  would  come  be- 
fore the  gentleman's  subcommittee. 

Mr.  BOW.  The  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  authorized  70  employees  and  you 
should  have  some  idea  of  why  they  are 
being  authorized  and  in  what  areas  they 


are  going  to  be  engaged  and  what  they 
are  going  to  do. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Of  course,  with  the 
Increase  in  the  amount  requested  for  re- 
search, amounting  to  $11  million,  most 
ol  the  70  new  employees  will  be  in  the 
research  field. 

Mr.  BOW.  Can  the  gentleman  tell  us 
what  grades  they  are  going  to  be  and 
what  type  of  research  they  will  handle? 
Mr.  MORGAN.  No,  we  did  not  go  into 
that  aspect  of  the  program.  We  looked 
primarily  at  the  research  project*. 

Mr.  BOW.  It  would  seem  to  me.  if  we 
are  going  to  authorize  70  new  employees, 
and  I  would  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
that  in  the  State  Department  bill  this 
year  there  were  no  new  employees  In  the 
entire  bill,  and  now  we  have  a  bill  coming 
In  here  for  the  approval  of  a  new  agency 
where  we  are  authorizing  70  new  em- 
ployees with  no  knowledge  before  this 
committee  as  to  what  their  grades  will 
be  and  what  they  are  to  do.  Are  we 
blindly  going  to  say  to  this  committee, 
"You  can  hire  70  people  and  we  do  not 
care  what  they  are  going  to  do  and  we 
do  not  know  what  they  are  gomg  to  do 
and  Just  give  them  a  blank  check?" 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman.  I  hope  he  can  give  us  some 
information  on  this. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  basic  differ- 
ence in  the  amount  of  money  requested 
is  primarily  in  the  fi^d  of  research. 
They  have  testified  that  there  would  be 
no  mcH-e  than  70  new  employees  added. 
We  are  not  basically  authori^ng  these 
new  employees,  but  if  they  are  needed 
In  view  of  the  enlargement  of  the  pro- 
gram, they  will  be  employed.  It  would 
be  before  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions where  a  breakdown  would  be  made 
In  the  event  of  a  possible  increase  in  the 
number  of  employees. 

Mr.  BOW.  You  see— this  Is  the  kind 
of  situation  we  get  into.  It  is  one  of 
the  reasons  we  had  to  raise  the  debt 
limitation  not  long  ago  to  $315  blllian, 
because  we  merely  go  along  with  au- 
thorizations, saying  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  take  care  of  it 
and  then  after  it  Ls  authorized,  then  we 
are  told,  '"Ob.  well,  a  legislative  commit- 
tee authorized  It,  tmd  we  ought  to  ap- 
propriate for  it  because  the  authorising 
committee  would  not  ask  for  it  unless 
they  knew  what  it  was  going  to  be  used 
for." 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr,  BOW.  I  will  be  deUghted  to  yield. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  The  basic  prob- 
lem and  tlie  difference  between  the  $20 
million  and  the  $30  million  is  in  the 
research  field. 

Mr.  BOW.  Let  us  go  Into  that.  What 
Is  the  research;  what  are  we  going  to 
do  In  research  that  will  bring  the  gentle- 
man frwn  Illinois  this  peace  on  earth 
and  good  will  to  men? 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  If  I  may  point  out 
In  the  green  bo<*  those  areas  that  would 
be  eliminated  are  $6.3  mllMon  for  re- 
search bi  fiscal  year  19«4.  They  are  aU 
listed  on  pages  19  and  21. 
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Mr.  BOW.  I  know  they  are  listed. 
You  can  take  names  and  you  can  take 
projects  and  give  them  different  names. 
Let  us  And  out  actually  what  they  are 
and  what  they  are  going  to  do.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell,  us.  rather  than  just  tak- 
ing a  subject  and  saying  that  they  are 
going  to  put  research  in  this?  How  are 
we  going  to  do  it?  How  will  it  develop? 
Mr.  OALLAOHER.  Your  own  com- 
mittee went  over  some  of  these  programs 
in  the  past.  Which  ones  have  you 
vetoed? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  say  to  the  gentleman 
acting  upon  the  authorization  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  last  year 
we  granted  all  of  the  money  that  was 
authorized.  We  went  over  these  items. 
But  this  Is  a  great  increase  I  say  to  the 
gentleman.  I  have  asked  the  gentleman 
a  question,  and  he  Is  not  answering  It. 
Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man jrleld  further? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  do  not  yield  any  further 
to  the  gentleman  unless  he  is  willing  to 
tell  us  what  are  the  programs  and  what 
are  you  going  to  have  the  money  for. 
Do  not  give  us  doubletalk  but  give  us 
facts. 

Mr,  GALLAGHER.  I  am  giving  you 
the  facts. 

Mr.  BOW.  No,  you  are  not  giving  us 
the  facts  but  giving  us  titles  in  a  book. 
You  are  giving  us  reference  to  a  book 
that  has  titles  in  it.  I  will  not  3^eld  to 
the  gentleman  any  further. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  committee  amendment, 
and  would  like  to  point  out  very  care- 
fully to  members  of  the  committee  that 
if  you  desire  to  vote  for  economy,  in  this 
Instance  your  vote  should  be  "no."  You 
are  voting  upon  the  adoption  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment.  By  Its  action  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  took 
the  bill  that  was  passed  by  the  other  body 
which  provided  $20  million  for  2  years 
and  increased  that  amount  to  $30  million 
for  2  years.  If  we  vote  "no"  upon  the 
committee  amendment,  we  are  voting  to 
save  $10  million,  to  reduce  the  amotmt 
authorized  for  the  biennium  to  $20  mil- 
lion, the  figure  which  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  thought  was  adequate  and 
sufficient  to  carry  on  this  program. 

Let  us  look  at  what  has  happened  in 
the  past.  As  I  pointed  out  a  short  time 
ago,  $10  million  was  sufficient  to  carry 
this  program  for  the  first  2  years  of  its 
existence.  There  was  left  over  more  than 
$1.5  million  out  of  that  $10  million  for 
I4}propriation  this  year.  So  that  approx- 
imately $8.5  million  carried  the  program 
for  2  years.  If  we  vote  for  the  reduced 
amount,  we  are  giving  $10  million  for 
each  of  the  following  2  years.  Now,  what 
will  that  be  used  for?  We  are  asked  to 
give  about  $4  million  of  those  $10  million 
for  operations,  for  the  administration  of 
this  program,  for  carrying  on  the  work 
of  the  Agency.  That  leaves,  \uider  the 
reduced  figure,  $6  million  for  research. 
How  much  have  we  used  for  research  in 
the  past?  In  the  year  Just  concluded  we 
used  not  quite  $4  million.  So  I  would 
say  to  members  of  this  committee,  if  you 
vote  for  the  reduced  amount  you  are  still 


giving  $2  million  more  than  was  used  for 
research  in  the  past  fiscal  yesir. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  submit  that  the 
amount  which  the  other  body  found  suf- 
ficient ought  to  be  entirely  adequate  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned.  I  would  urge 
Members  to  vote  "no"  upon  the  commit- 
tee amendment  so  that  the  figiire  would 
go  back  to  $20  million  for  the  2 -year 
period  and  thereby  save  $10  million. 

It  has  been  said  that  $5  or  $10  mil- 
lion is  not  a  large  amount:  and  perhaps 
in  the  context  of  the  amounts  which  we 
authorize  and  appropriate  here  it  Is  not. 
But  I  am  sure  that  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  feel  that  $10  million  Is  a  very 
substantial  amount,  and  should  be 
saved.  Even  with  the  savings  we  are 
providing  an  amount  which  is  more  than 
adequate  for  the  purposes  of  this 
Agency. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  Members  to  vote 
"no"  upon  this  amendment. 

Mr.  PARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  favor  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  most  amazing  thing 
has  taken  place  this  afternoon.  That  Is, 
the  amount  of  excitement  that  has  been 
engendered  by  an  authorization  bill 
seeking  to  increase  the  sum  of  money  for 
arms  control  and  disarmament  from  $20 
to  $30  million  for  2  years.  I  was  pres- 
ent when  the  $50  billion  was  appropri- 
ated for  arms  and  armaments  and  cer- 
tainly there  was  not  anywhere  near  this 
excitement. 

What  are  we  actually  doing?  We  are 
Increasing  the  amount  authorized  from 
$10  to  $15  million  a  year  for  2  years; 
at  least  we  seek  to  do  so.  The  other 
body  fixed  the  amount  at  $10  million. 
We  are  seeking  to  fix  it  at  $15  million. 

As  a  practical  matter  what  is  going 
to  happen  is  that  in  conference  that 
amount  very  likely  will  be  split  down 
the  middle  and  so  we  will  wind  up  with 
about  $12.5  million  a  year.  We  are  Just 
paring  cherries ;  with  all  this  excitement, 
it  comes  to  Just  an  Increase  of  $2.5  mil- 
lion. For  what?  For  arms  control  and 
for  disarmament. 

I  think  that  this  organization  cer- 
tainly can  be  trusted  with  an  additional 
$2^2  million  a  year.  Last  year  I  believe 
they  turned  back  some  money  that  they 
did  not  use.  I  do  not  think  they  are 
going  to  squander  the  money  simply  be- 
cause we  authorize  it. 

Also  remember  that  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  going  to  go  into  these  items. 
They  are  going  to  determine,  I  presiune, 
whether  or  not  70  additional  employees, 
are  necessary.  They  are  going  to  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  any  supergrade  em- 
ployees are  necessary.  So  far  as  super- 
grade  employees  are  concerned;  who 
would  receive  from  $14,000  to  $25,000  a 
year?  They  are  scientists.  You  will  cer- 
tainly want  people  who  are  worth  their 
salt,  and  if  you  are  going  to  get  decent 
people  for  this  organization,  you  will 
certainly  want  to  pay  them  a  decent 
salary. 

As  to  contracts  that  are  to  be  turned 
over  to  colleges  and  universities;  that  Is 
done  when  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Agency 
it  is  determined  that  it  is  necessary. 

We  had  an  open-skies  amendment 
during  Mr.  Eisenhower's  administration. 
It  was  an  organization  of  this  tsrpe  that 


worked  that  plan  out.  What  are  some  of 
the  functions  of  this  organization?  They 
are  going  to  backstop  among  other 
things  the  various  Ideas  submitted  for 
arms  control ;  they  are  going  to  backstop 
the  various  proposals  that  are  msule  by 
different  agencies  of  the  Department  of 
Defense.  When  some  subdivision  gets  an 
idea  for  arms  control,  they  submit  it  to 
this  organization  which  will  review  It. 
This  organization  is  going  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  duplication,  ^ 
whether  or  not  there  are  three  or  four 
or  five  different  groups  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  that  are  working  on  the 
same  suggestion  for  arms  control. 

Certainly  these  people  have  to  be  qual- 
ified in  order  to  determine  whether  or 
not  a  proposed  suggestion  is  worth  while 
and  unless  you  have  people  who  know 
their  business  they  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  determine  the  validity  of  the 
various  recommendations. 

How  much  in  the  way  of  actual  money 
are  we  talking  about?  W?  are  talking 
about  $2.5  million  a  year  when  you  spend 
$50  billion  for  defense.  I  think,  when 
we  consider  what  Is  Involved,  we  will  not 
want  to  be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish, 
which  we  will  be  unless  we  vote  for  the 
committee  amendment.  This  is  a  yoimg 
organization.  This  organization  has  not 
developed  to  the  degree  where  we  have 
to  be  disturbed  or  worried  about  it.  I 
am  certain  as  time  goes  on  the  various 
ideas  and  suggestions  that  are  made  and 
the  research  that  is  done  by  this  organi- 
zation will  prove  worth  while.  And  so  I 
urge  you  to  vote  for  the  committee 
amendment  to  increase  the  authoriza- 
tion from  $20  to  $30  million  for  2  years. 

STTBSrmTTZ  AMENDMXNT^rrZXXO  BT 
ME.  HOBMKS  . 

Mr.  HOSMER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  to  the  committee  amend- 
>  ment.  ^ 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmes  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amendment: 
On  the  first  page  strike  out  line  3  and  all 
that  follows  down  through  page  2.  line  2. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  . 
"That  subsection  (a)  of  section  49  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2689)  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
•10.000,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'$7,600,000  annually'." 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
this  act  was  passed,  section  49  provided 
an  authorization  for  the  appropriation  of 
$10  million  to  remain  available  until  ex- 
pended. It  did  not  put  the  Agency  on 
any  kind  of  an  annual  basis.  It  did  not 
place  it  in  the  situation  where  it  would 
be  difficult  for  It  to  attempt  to  balloon 
itself  all  out  of  reason. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  pending  committee 
amendment  simply  does  this:  It  takes  a 
2-year  period  and  says  that  we  can  ap- 
propriate up  to  $30  million,  or  $15  mil- 
lion a  year. 

Mr.  Chairman,  over  in  the  other  body 
they  said,  "No,  we  will  take  $20  million 
and  let  them  spend  at  the  rate  of  $10  mil- 
lion a  year,  and  then  when  these  2  years 
are  up,  we  will  go  into  this  matter  again." 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  you  cannot  buy  peace,  you 
cannot  buy  peace  by  hiring  researchers. 
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This  Agency  in  the  ni-st  year  received 
$1.8  million.  In  the  next  year,  fiscal  1963. 
it  received  $8.7  million.  Now,  we  want  to 
give  them  a  700-percent  increase,  up  to 
$15  million,  according  to  the  committee 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  just  ridiculous. 
You  cannot  expand  an  agency  in  that 
fashion  and  you  carmot  accomplish  the 
peaceful  millennium  by  doing  so.  L«t  us 
put  it  on  an  orderly  basis. 

Mr.  Chairman,  what  my  amendment 
does,  is  to  say  that  the  Agency  can  get 
up  to  $7.5  million  annually  if  It  is  ap- 
propriated. It  puts  them  on  a  business- 
like basis.  It  will  let  it  hire  only  a  part 
of  these  70  people  it  wants  to  hire. 
A  gentleman  who  preceded  me  in  the  well 
was  asked,  "Who  are  they  going  to  hire?" 
He  repUed,  "Scientific  types."  I  will  tell 
you  the  type  they  are  going  to  hire.  They 
are  going  to  hire,  in  part  at  least,  the 
type  that  come  in  and  write  papers  for 
the  Disarmament  Agency  and  who  will 
tell  us  that  this  Nation  must  not  have 
civil  defense  because  it  is  provocative  to 
the  Russians.  How  do  they  reason  this 
strange  and  curious  assertion?  They 
say,  "Well,  If  we  spend  billions  of  dol- 
lars on  civil  defense,  it  must  mean  we  are 
serious  about  it." 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  they  said,  "Every- 
body knows  that  unless  the  people  are 
in  a  shelter  when  the  bombs  drop,  they 
are  not  going  to  be  protected.  So,  if  we 
spend  billions  of  dollars  on  civil  defense, 
it  means  that  we  are  planning  the  first 
strike,  that  we  are  going  to  know  when 
the  war  breaks  out  because  we  are  going 
to  start  it,  and  we  are  going  to  have  our 
people  in  the  defense  shelters."  There- 
fore, the  Russians  figure  this  all  out  and 
they  become  unesisy  and  look  at  our  civil 
defense  as  a  provocative  act.  That  is 
what  these  so-called  scientific  types  will 
be  telling  us. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  how  nutball 
these  people  are  who  are  goirig  to  get 
part  of  this  money  that  you  folk  are 
going  to  authorize  today,  if  you  do  not 
accept  Uils  substitute  amendment.  That 
is  how  silly  it  is.  They  will  come  in  and 
try  to  lower  the  defense  capability  and 
safety  of  the  people  of  this  country. 

I  think  it  is  time  this  coimtry  put  its 
foot  on — puts  a  lid  on — this  expenditure. 
A  good  Job  can  be  done  with  $7.5  million 
a  year.  The  Agency  should  be  woilcing 
to  protect  the  people  of  the  United  States 
not  only  from  its  foreign  enemies  but 
from  its  domestic  Idiots.  Let  us  not  give 
them  money  to  spend  foolishly  or  dan- 
gerously. This  is  a  very  severe  task,  I 
grant,  that  we  have  before  us.  and  for 
that  reason  I  ask  you,  I  implore  you,  I 
beg  you  to  put  sanity  in  this  bill  now 
before  the  House  by  putting  this  reason- 
able lid  of  $7.5  million — a  million  dollars 
more  than  the  Agency  is  spending  this 
year — on  the  appropriation. 

If  you  want  to  look  at  it  later,  if  Mr. 
Poster  is  able  to  come  up  at  some  later 
date  and  with  some  results  that  are  tan- 
gible and  some'  actions  that  are  clearly  in 
the  Interest  and  security  of  the  United 
States  some  years  hence,  let  him  talk  to 
you  about  it  then.  But  let  us  not  have 
the  kind  of  speculation  we  heard  earlier 
in  the  day  when  somebody  was  asked  for 
proof  that  disarmament  ever  avoided  a 


war  or  saved  a  nation,  and  the  gentle- 
man responded,  "Well,  If  the  United 
States  is  in  existence  a  hundred  years 
from  now  this  will  be  the  proof." 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  pending  amendment. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  oppose  this  amend- 
ment because,  as  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Farbstein]  said,  we  are 
quibbling  over  a  very  small  amount  of 
money  in  a  very  important  field.  A  lot 
of  people  talk  about  disarmament. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  optimisti- 
cally believes  this  agency  or  any  agency 
is  going  to  achieve  disarmament,  at  least 
not  in  the  foreseeable  future;  but  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  arms  control. 
We  are  not  talking  about  weapons  that 
we  referred  to  in  previous  attempts  at 
disarmament.  We  are  not  talking  about 
guns,  rifies,  aircraft  carriers  and  battle- 
ships. We  are  talking  about  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles.  If  the  esti- 
mates of  the  Defense  Department  are 
correct  about  what  the  Russians  have — 
certainly  they  know  what  we  have,  and 
if  they  are  correct  in  their  estimates  of 
overkill — there  are  enough  interconti- 
nental ballistic  missiles  and  warheads 
to  equip  them  to  wipe  life  off  the  globe 
several  times  over.  I  think  the  average 
person  just  refuses  to  let  this  sink  into 
his  intelligence  because  it  is  almost  too 
horrible  to  contemplate.  But  the  fact 
remains  it  is  true. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to 
spend  a  few  dollars,  and  I  say  a  few 
dollars.  The  increase  involved  here  is 
$1  for  every  $30,000  that  we  have  in- 
vested in  1  year  in  these  implements  of 
destruction.  We  are  trying  to  figure 
out  a  way  to  spend  a  few  dollars  to  limit 
these  weapons. 

There  is  talk  about  the  French  force 
de  frappe.  I  made  a  speech  about  it  the 
other  day,  and  I  pointed  out  that  if  De 
Gaulle  is  successful  in  coming  up  with 
one  bomb,  one  bomb  that  will  work,  he 
will  have  had  an  expenditure  of  $2  bil- 
lion. But  by  the  time  he  gets  that  bomb 
we  are  going  to  have  over  a  thousand, 
and  the  best  estimates  are  the  Russians 
will  hskve  400  or  500.  If  this  is  going  to 
be  any  deterrent,  if  this  French  force 
de  frappe  Is  going  to  be  any  deterrent 
by  one  single  bomb  against  1,000  or  450, 
if  that  is  going  to  deter  anybody  from 
doing  something,  I  would  like  to  have 
It  pointed  out. 

This  shows  you  how  far  one  nation 
will  go  to  try  to  become  a  nuclear  power. 
I  think  De  Gaulle  on  balance  has  been 
good  for  France.  He  has  stabilized  the 
French  Government  and  to  a  large  extent 
the  French  economy,  but  it  shows  you 
how  far  afield  a  fellow  can  get  when  he 
goes  into  this  business  of  the  French 
economy  spending  $2  billion  to  develop 
a  single  bomb,  which  is  supposed  to  give 
France  the  status  of  an  important  nu- 
clear power. 

What  we  ought  to  be  doing  and  what 
E>e  Gaulle  ought  to  be  doing,  what  other 
nations  ought  to  be  doing  and  certainly 
what  we  ought  to  be  willing  to  spend  a 
few  dollars  for  is  to  find  some  way  to  get 
rid  of  these  atomic  bombs. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  in  the  Disar- 
mament Agency — ^Arms  Control  arul  Dis- 
armament Agency  is  its  proper  title,  and 


as  far  as  I  am  concerned  you  can  drop 
the  "Disarmament"  out  any  time  you 
want  to;  it  certainly  will  not  make  me 
unhappy — ^I  do  not  think  anybody  in 
that  Agency  has  any  visions  that  the 
United  States  ought  to  disarm  or  that 
we  are  going  to  get  the  Russians  to 
disarm  along  with  us  if  we  make  the 
offer. 

I  do  not  suppose  it  is  possible  to  make 
a  political  mistake  in  proposing  this, 
because  if  we  never  have  a  nuclear  war 
the  opponents  can  always  say,  "Well,  it 
is  a  waste  of  money,"  and  so  on;  but  if 
we  do  have  one  all  out.  you  do  not  need 
to  worry  about  the  p>olitical  consequences 
because  there  will  not  be  any  constituents 
left  to  complain.  It  will  be  that  horrible. 
To  be  practical  about  it,  the  Senate 
has  voted  $10  million.  We  are  asking  for 
$15  million.  Anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  the  way  this  place  works  at 
all  knows  that  means  no  more  than  $12.5 
million,  or  an  increase  of  $2.5  million,  , 
and  that  is  a  paltry  sum  compared  with 
what  is  at  stake. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  and  in  op- 
position to  the  committee  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  HaysI  that  ^ 
I  waited  and  waited  for  some  word  out 
of  Paris  a  week  or  so  ago,  during  the 
NATO  Parliamentary  Conference,  from 
somebody  in  the  varied  assortment  of 
people  who  went  over  there,  some  word 
about  disarmament,  and  I  did  not  hear 
a  single  word.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  I 
think  probably  that  so-called  Confer- 
ence concerned  itself  with  the  buildup 
of  arms.  I  do  not  know.  I  am  not  sure 
that  anything  was  accomplished. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  The  speech  I  Just  said 
I  made  was  made  there.  The  gentleman 
might  be  interested  to  know  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Liberal  Party  of  Eng- 
land, Lord  Ogmore,  who  happened  to  be 
a  delegate,  said  In  a  later  speech  It  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  heard  during 
the  NATO  meetlivg.  I  did  not  say  that, 
but  he  did.  I  am  sure  that  s(»ne  people 
on  the  other  side  will  not  like  It.  I  am 
not  attempting  to  blow  my  own  hwTi. 

Mr.  GROSS.  E>o  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  telling  me  that  somebody 
In  England  complimented  him  on  his 
speech?  The  gentleman  Is  telling  me 
that? 

Mr.  HAYB.  Yes.  Maybe  the  gentle- 
msm  would  like  to  compliment  me  If  he 
would  bother  to  read  the  speech. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  still  waiting  for 
someone  of  the  assortment  of  people 
who  attended  the  NATO  Parliamentary 
Conference  to  speak  up  in  behalf  of  dis- 
armament. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Farbstein]  says.  In  effect,  "Vote  $15  mil- 
lion. Take  the  Senate's  original  figure 
of  $10  million  and  Increase  It  to  $15 
million  and  then  go  to  conference  and 
compromise  on  something  less."  This 
means  it  is  not  a  question  of  the  Dis- 
armament Agency  needing  $15  million, 
according  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.    All   they   need,   he   suggests,   is 
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$12JS  minion.  So  blow  it  up  to  $15  mil- 
lion today  and  then  kick  It  down  some- 
where along  the  line,  and  In  between, 
again  caught  In  the  middle,  is  the  pe- 
draggled  taxpayer.  \ 

The  gentleman  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
PKELmGHTJTSENl  spoke  of  somcone  being 
fearful  they  would  drown  this  Agency 
with  money.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey  ever  heard  of  any 
agency  or  department  of  the  Federal 
Government  being  drowned  with  money 
at  any  time,  any  place,  in  the  modem 
history  of  this  Government? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman 

briefly. 

Mr.  PRELINGHXJYSEN.  Is  the 
gentlonan  contending  that  an  additional 
$5  inn»*<«^  being  spent  for  research  by 
the  ACDA  would  drown  the  Agency  with 
money? 

Mr.  GROSS,  I  am  only  repeating  the 
phrase  used  by  the  gentleman  previously. 
Of  course,  it  will  not  drown  them.  You 
eouki  not,  figuratively  speaking — and 
understand  I  say  flguratitely  speaking— 
you  oouU  not  drown  them  with  %5  mil- 
llon  more — because  they  can  drink  that 
miKh.  of  whatever  the  additional  %5  mil- 
lion represents. 

Now  the  alleged  claim  to  fame  on  the 
part  of  the  Disarmament  Agency  up  to 
this  point  is  the  "hot  line"  and  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement.  If  I  remem- 
ber the  accounts  of  the  Moscow  meeting 
at  which  the  test  ban  was  initialed.  I 
dkl  not  see  anyone  from  the  Disarma- 
ment Ag«icy  mentioned — it  was  all 
Averell  Harrtman.  He  was  the  whole 
show  as  far  as  the  United  States  was 
eoncemed.  The  Disarmament  Agency 
had  little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  Mos- 
cow test  ban  agreement.  It  was  all 
Averell.  Moreover,  the  Moscow  test  ban 
treaty  is  not  removing  a  single  weapon 
from  the  Russian  arsenal  or  from  our 
arsenal — not  one  weapon.  That  pro- 
duced no  disarmament  whatever. 

As  for  the  "hot  line"— we  have  had  a 
tdetype  line  into  our  Embtissy  in  Mos- 
cow fbr  years.  The  so-called  "hot  line" 
runs  into  the  Pentagon  and  thence  to  the 
White  House.  And  if  anybody  thinks 
Khrushchev  is  going  to  plant  an  opera- 
tor at  his  teletype  keyboard  in  Moscow 
and  tell  us  that  he  is  going  to  push  the 
button  and  send  his  missiles  on  their 
way  here,  they  ought  to  revise  their 
thinking.  How  anyone  can  consider  the 
"hot  line"  any  kind  of  an  accomplish- 
ment, that  merits  spending  either  $5  or 
$15  million  is  beyond  me. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  For  what  pur- 
pose does  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania rise? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Peimsylvanla? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  Jersey 
(Mr.  GallashxrI. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  in 
reply  •  to  my  colleague,  the  gentleman 


from  Iowa,  let  me  read  to  you  from  the 
hearings  with  regard  to  the  Moscow 
negotiations. 

I  quote  Mr.  Foster: 

The  scientists  who  went  were  our  sclen- 
tlstB.  The  Interpreter  wm  out  Interpreter, 
tha  secretariee  were  ovir  secretaries,  so  that  . 
we  made  up  some  40  or  50  percent  of  the 
delegation  and  In  the  drafting  committee, 
Mr.  Fl&her  was  the  actual  member  of  the 
drafting  committee  that  worked  with  the 
representative  of  the  Soviet  Union  in  the 
final  drafting  of  the  treaty. 

As  you  can  see.  Mr.  Fisher  who  Is  the 
deputy  of  Mf .  Foster,  the  Director  of  the 
U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency,  was  Mr.  Harriman's  deputy 
when  the  mission  was  selected  and  he 
did  the  actual  drafting  of  the  test  ban 
agreement. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  principal  question 
before  the  House  In  connection  with  this 
bill  is  the  amount  of  appropriations  we 
authorize  for  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
tu-mament  Agency  for  the  next  2  years. 
The  Agency  asked  for  a  continuing 
authorization  and  the  budget  request  for 
the  next  fiscal  year  was  $15  million. 
The  other  body  authorieed  $20  million  for 
ACDA  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 
The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  ap- 
proved an  authorization  for  $30  million 
to  finance  the  Agency  s  operation  for  2 
years  at  the  level  planned  for  fiscal  year 
1964.  We  did  not  approve  the  request 
for  a  continuing  authorization  because 
we  felt  that  Congress  should  retain  at 
all  times  a  limit  on  the  development  and 
sc^e  of  operation  of  the  Agency. 

The  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  a  very  small  agency  as  Gov- 
ernment agencies  go.  Its  total  person- 
nel presently  number  a  little  over  200  and 
its  programed  not  to  exceed  277  by  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1964.  In  light  of  its 
research,  coordinating,  and  negotiating 
responsibilities,  and  the  fact  that  this  is 
the  only  Government  entity  devoted  ex- 
clxisively  to  seeking  alternatives  to  the 
arms  race.  I  feel  that  this  represents  a 
reasonable  and  necessary  staffing  leveL 
Consequently,  any  budgetary  cuts  that 
do  take  place  will  have  primary  impact 
on  the  Agency's  external  research  pro- 
gram. 

I  must  admit  that  both  I  and  many 
members  of  the  committee  initially  ap- 
proached the  Agency's  requested  author- 
ization with  serious  doubts  as  to  its 
validity.  We  questioned  both  the  need 
for  the  research  planned  and  whether 
such  research  would  not  duplicate  re- 
search already  being  performed  by  the 
Defense  Department,  the  CIA.  the  State 
Depirtment.  and  other  Government 
agencies. 

Because  of  these  doubts,  the  Director 
of  the  Agency  appeared  before  our  com- 
mittee twice,  once  in  executive  session 
so  that  we  could  really  probe  on  these 
questions.  .In  addition,  we  heard  testi- 
mony from  officials  representing  the  De- 
fense Department,  the  Central  Intelli- 
gence Agency,  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission, and  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration.  I  feel  that 
we  explored  the  Agency's  research  pro- 
gram thoroughly,  as  well  as  the  overall 
Government  program  of  research  in  this 
area  on  the  matter  of  waste  and  duplica- 
tion. 


The  overwhelming  view  of  the  cwn- 
mlttee.  as  a  result  of  the  hearings,  was 
that  the  Agency's  research  program  is 
not  only  sound  and  necessary,  but  that 
it  does  avoid  duplicating  the  research 
work  conducted  by  other  Government 
agencies.  The  vote  of  the  committee  on 
reporting  the  amended  bill  out  also  indi- 
cates that  this  evaluation  and  expres- 
sion of  confidence  was  shared  by  mem- 
bers of  both  parties.  As  stated  in  our 
report: 

The  committee  believes  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  has  given  a  good 
account  of  itself  since  it  began  operations 
in  September  1961. 

On  the  basis  of  the  detailed  testimony 
presented  to  the  committee  during  the 
hearings,  the  committee  has  been  con- 
vinced that  the  research  program  for 
fiscal  1964  is  justified.  It  represents  an 
$11  million  effort,  almost  three-fourths 
of  the  total  budget  request  of  $15  million. 
This  growth  of  the  research  program  Is 
commensurate  with  the  increasing  de- 
m£Uids  for  information  to  protect  our 
security  through  knowledgeable  arms 
control  and  disarmament  negotiations. 
During  much  of  the  first  2  years  of  its 
existence,  the  Agency  was  developing  the 
basic  concepts  of  a  research  program. 
This  early  work  was  necessarily  explora- 
tory and  did  not  involve  much  detail. 
Now  that  needs  have  been  i(Jentifled. 
more  detailed  research  is  required  to 
provide  technical  support  for  sound  U.S. 
negotiating  positions. 

The  largest  research  project  Involves 
$2,400,000  for  Project  Cloud  Gap— a  field 
test  of  inspection  procedures.  The  cost 
will  be  shared  on  approximately  a  50-50 
basis  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 
The  project  involves  testing  in  the  field 
of  various  concepts  of  inspection  in  order 
to  determine  the  risks  and  operating  dif- 
ficulties involved. 

It  takes  much  detailed  Information  to 
develop  a  good  verification  system.  First 
the  key  indicators  6t  violations  of  arms 
control  agreements  must  be  identified. 
Then  a  system  to  monitor  those  indi- 
cators must  be  designed.  Then  that 
system  must  be  tested.  This  is  where 
the  field  tests  in  Project  Cloud  Gap 
come  in.  The  elements  must  be  devel- 
oped and  tested. 

A  variety  of  other  projects  involving 
smaller  amounts  have  been  programed 
in  order  to  enable  the  Agency  to  deal 
effectively  with  both  the  conceptual  and 
technical  problems  inherent  in  develop- 
ing an  arms  control  and  disarmament 
program  which  will  assure  our  national 
security. 

The  committee  was  persuaded  that  the 
$10  million  which  would  be  available  for 
flsctd  1964  under  the  authorization 
I>as6ed  by  the  other  body  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  enable  the  Agency  to  do  an  ef- 
fective research  Job.  It  would  mean  a 
40-percent  cut  in  the  research  program 
for  the  next  fiscal  year,  from  $11  million 
to  $6.3  million. 

The  Cloud  Gap  project  would  have 
to  be  substantially  reduced  in  scope. 

Other  important  projects  would  either 
have  to  be  eliminated  or  curtailed  in  a 
manner  that  would  reduce  their  effec- 
tiveness. 
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The  budget  reduction  would  also  re- 
duce the  grant  research  program  by  more 
than  two-thirds.  The  Agency  relies  on 
grant-type  research  for  some  new  ideas 
and  concepts.  { I 

Finally,  the  testimony  brought  out 
that  a  cut  in  the  research  program  can- 
not be  measured  solely  in  terms  of  indi- 
vidual project  reductions  and  elimina- 
tions. The  entire  research  program  Is 
a  coordinated  effort.  Many  projects  are 
related  and  depend  upon  the  successful 
conclusion  of  other  projects  for  maxi- 
mum effectiveness.  This  programing 
would  be  largely  ruined  by  the  manda- 
tory modifications  imposed  by  a  smaller 
budget. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  bolls 
down  to  whether  or  not  we  want  to 
promote  our  security  by  being  properly 
prepared  to  negotiate  measures  to  slow 
down  the  arms  race.  If  we  do,  I  think 
this  comparatively  small  amount  re- 
quested by  the  Agency  should  be  au- 
thorized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  has  expired. 
The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Thomson]  for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  think  at  long  last  we  are 
getting  down  to  the  meat  of  this  ques- 
tion about  what  this  Agency  is  doing. 
I  want  to  say  to  you  that  $1  million  is 
a  lot  of  money  in  the  district  that  I 
come  from.  My  people  there  do  not 
want  to  relate  it  to  the  defense  budget 
or  to  anything  else,  because  every  penny, 
every  dime,  every  dollar,  and  every  $1 
million  Is  important  to  them.  Th^  ques- 
tion to  me  is  whether  this  Agency  really 
needs  this  money  and  whether  it  is  Justi- 
fied, and  I  do  not  think  so,  and  I  rise 
here  in  opposition  to  the  amendment  of 
the  committee. 

This  Agency  is  supposed  to  be  a  co- 
ordinator and  a  catalyst,  to  bring  [teople 
together  and  to  bring  ideas  together  and 
so  forth.  I  think  it  Is  just  the  op(>osite 
of  that.  I  think  If  they  weed  out  some 
of  the  unnecessary  overlap  and  duplica- 
tion that  they  are  performing,  this 
Agency  could  well  0F>erate  on  $10  mil- 
lion a  year  and  possibly  a  great  deal  less. 

Nobody  has  said  anything  about  those 
research  contracts,  but  take  a  look  in  the 
green  book  that  they  have  told  you  about. 
We  are  not  talking  about  atomic  bombs 
and  how  to  get  rid  of  atomic  bombs. 
We  are  studying  disputes  between  indi- 
viduals. And  one  thing  they  are  study- 
ing is  the  status  of  indigenous  natives  in 
South  Africa.  Now.  I  am  for  eliminat- 
ing atomic  bombs,  but  how  about  the 
problems  of  the  status  of  indigenous 
natives  in  South  Africa?  I  think  we 
could  well  get  along  without  that  one. 
We  would  save  quite  a  lot  of  money. 

Then  here  is  another  one.  The  role 
of  electromagnetic  and  mechanical  cen- 
ters of  inspection.  This  is  what  they  are 
going  to  look  at.  The  possible  role  of 
aerial  photography,  radar,  and  other 
techniques  In  Inspection  and  operation 
which  will  require  extensive  analysis. 

Well,  where  is  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, where  is  the  CIA,  where  is  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission?  Those  peo- 
ple are  all  doing  these  very  exact  same 
things  at  the  present  time. 

Then  here  is  another  one. 


Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  I  have 
only  3  minutes  and  you  had  5. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  want  to  agree  with  you 
about  something  If  you  will  yield. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  That 
is  such  an  unusual  situation  that  I  will. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  thp  gentle- 
man that  I  was  unaware  of  the  study 
about  indigenous  natives,  and  I  will 
agree  with  him  that  that  ought  to  be 
knocked  out,  and  I  will  help  to  get  it 
knocked  out.  They  ought  to  discontinue 
that  right  now. 

Mr.  THOMSON  of  Wisconsin.  Very 
good.  Just  vote  "no"  on  the  committee 
amendment. 

Here  is  just  one  other.  Inspection  for 
clandestine  military  activities.  This 
study  will  be  concerned  with  the  detec- 
tion of  clandestine  military  activities  on 
a  very  small  scale. 

Where  is  the  CIA?  Where  are  the 
other  Government  agencies?  They  are 
all  doing  the  same  thing.  I  hope  you 
will  vote  "no"  on  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Wisconsin  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentlewoman 
from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Green]. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  could  hardly  believe  my  ears  a 
few  moments  ago  when  I  heard  some  of 
our  colleagues  pleading  with  this  House 
to  cut  down  the  amoimt  which  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended,  as  an  economy 
measure,  an  economy  vote.  Arms  con- 
trol, the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  peace —  ■. 
all  the  efforts  being  made  by  the  Disar- 
mament Agency  cannot  be  measured  in 
terms  of  dollars.  What  kind  of  a  price 
tag  can  you  put  on  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty?  How  can  anyone  measure  the 
dollar  value  of  lives  that  might  be  saved? 
A  country  that  today  sj>ends  far  more 
than  100  times  as  much  as  the  com- 
mittee is  asking  on  legalized  gambling 
can  certainly  afford  to  gamble  $15  mil- 
lion a  year  or  twice  $15  million  on  the 
Disarmament  Agency  that  might  some- 
how bring  us  a  little  bit  closer  to  peace. 

The  Library  of  Congress  has  advised 
me  that  since  World  War  n  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union  have  spent 
over  $900  billion  on  defense,  almost  $1 
trillion,  and  as  a  result  we  have  fears  and 
Jitters  and  the  threat  of  mass  annihila- 
tion. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  If  we 
could  spend  a  fraction  of  this,  a  recog- 
nizable fraction  of  this  on  education  and 
the  pursuit  of  peace,  perhaps  maybe  in 
10  or  15  years  from  now  our  defense 
would  be  more  secure  and  our  position  in 
world  leadership  even  stronger  because 
of  It.  If  we  allow  the  notion  to  get 
abroad  in  this  land  that  the  arts  of 
peace  are  less  important,  less  worth 
working  for  than  the  arts  of  war  then  we 
will  have  a  very,  very  difficult  time  mak- 
ing the  Journey  toward  peace  to  which 
President  Kennedy  referred  at  the  time 
of  the  ratification  of  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.    At  that  time  he  said: 

Let  us — if  we  can — step  back  frcon  the 
shadows  of  war — and  seek  the  way  of  peace, 
and  if  that  journey  is  1.000  miles  or  even 
more,  let  history  record  that  in  this  land  at 
this  time  we  took  the  first  8tep.% 


Let  history  record  that  in  this  Con- 
gress at  this  time  we  are  willing  to  take 
yet  another  step. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mlimesota 
[Mr.  Fraser]. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  those  who  want  to  tear  the 
heart  out  of  the  Disarmament  Agency 
have  not  taken  the  proper  perspective 
of  history.  Since  the  year  1898  this 
country  and  every  other  major  power 
on  the  face  of  this  world  has  engaged  in 
disarmament  talks,  year  In  and  year 
out,  right  through  World  War  I  and  up 
to  the  beginning  of  World  War  n.  And 
I  think  that  those  people  who  feel  that 
by  gutting  the  Disarmament  Agency  they 
can  stop  the  discussion  of  disarmament 
are  just  fooling  themselves,  because  if 
history  is  any  indication  we  are  going 
to  go  on  talking  about  disarmament  just 
as  our  Nation  has  talked  disarmament 
for  the  past  half  century. 

The  result  will  be,  if  we  gut  this  Agency 
and  cut  out  this  research  and  deprive 
the  top  officials  of  our  executive  branch 
from  knowledge  that  comes  from  this 
research,  that  we  are  sajring  that  we  want 
our  people,  we  want  our  representatives 
to  go  into  negotiations  with  one  hand 
tied  behind  their  back. 

The  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Hosker]  said  that  he  is  in  favor  of  out- 
side contracts  to  do  the  research  for  this 
Agency.  But  the  truth  Is  that  with  this 
amendment  you  would  virtually  cut  out 
every  outside  contract.  This  would 
mean  that  the  Agency  would  be  limited 
practically  to  its  own  resources  and  to 
the  research  that  could  be  carried  on 
with  its  own  personnel. 

A  question  was  asked  about  the  new 
personnel,  Mr.  Chairman.  That  Infor- 
mation Is  easily  available.  The  new 
personnel  account  for  only  $1.3  million 
of  the  increase  asked  by  this  Agency.  If 
we  cut  the  Agency's  budget  back  to  $7.5 
million  we  are  going  to  cut  back  this 
Agency  to  a  point  where  they  are  going 
to  have  less  money  for  research  than  they 
had  In  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  divided 
opinions  In  this  House  as  to  whether  dis- 
armament is  the  road  to  peace. 

There  are  differences  whether  or  not 
by  pursuing  this  particular  path  we  are 
going  to  bring  about  the  kind  of  security 
that  we  want  not  only  for  our  Nation  but 
for  people  everywhere — and  I  would  say 
that  I  do  not  happen  to  be  one  of  those 
who  believes  that  disarmament  is  a  cer- 
tain roswl  to  peace — I  think  we  may  have 
to  first  find  a  way  of  solving  some  of 
the  political  problems  that  exist  in  this 
world. 

But,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  say  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  oommittee  that  If  we  take 
away  from  our  people  who  are  respon- 
sible for  conducting  negotiations  at 
Geneva  and  for  conducting  negotiations 
with  the  Soviet  Union,  if  we  take  away 
from  them  the  Icnowledge  and  the  under- 
standing that  can  be  derived  from  the 
contracts  for  outside  research,  then  you 
are  handicapping  them.  You  are  sasrlng 
that  we  want  them  to  go  into  negotia- 
tions not  well  briefed,  not  thoroughly 
prepared,  but  instead  on  an  ad  hoc  basis. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Morgah]  is  rec- 
ognized for  3  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  committee  amendment 
and  in  opposition  to  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosmmI. 

It  has  been  broiight  out  here  today  that 
we  are  talking  about  a  figure  of  $15 
million.  Someone  said  here  a  little  while 
ago  that  we  have  just  appropriated  $50 
billion  for  defense.  Now.  take  24  hours 
in  a  day  and  divide  it  into  $50  billion  and 
you  will  find  that  we  are  spending  $6 
milUon  an  hour  for  defense. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  asking  here  for 
2%  hours  in  the  cause  of  peace.  I  think 
this  is  a  very  small  amount. 

As  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Grien]  said,  it  might  be  a  gamble, 
but  we  are  gambling  small  money. 

Now  in  considering  the  $15  million, 
the  Agency  made  a  good  case  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs.  At  the 
Insistence  of  some  of  the  minority  mem- 
bers we  called  people  from  the  CIA,  we 
called  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  we  called  them  from  NASA, 
and  we  called  them  from  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission. 

Mr.  Chairman,  every  witness  testlned 
that  there  was  absolutely  no  duplica- 
tion between  their  research  and  the  re- 
search of  the  Arms  Control  Agency  and 
that  coordination  as  being  carried  out 
under  the  Executive  order  eliminated 
duplication. 

This  $15  million  has  been  Justified. 
$4  million  for  administrative  expenses 
and  $11  million  for  research. 

If  the  committee  amendment  is  voted 
down  and  the  $20  million  figure  stays 
In  the  bill,  we  will  have  only  $3.7  million 
for  administration  and  only  $6.3  million 
for  research. 

I  say  t>^i«  Agency  should  be  granted 
the  full  amount  necessary  to  carry  out 
their  research  program. 

The  gentleman  from  Wisconsin  in 
Q)eaking  about  the  natives  in  South 
Africa  referred  to  only  one  part  of  a 
contract.  He  did  not  indicate  the  na- 
ture of  the  project  as  a  whole.  The  con- 
tract on  that  item  was  Analysis  of  Inter- 
national Disputes.  Only  a  small  part  of 
this  contract  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  African  natives  that  he  mentioned. 
But  the  contract  provided  for  vital 
studies  dealing  with  international  dis- 
putes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  emphasize  that  this 
Agency  has  proven  its  worth  by  the  pre- 
liminary work  it  has  done.  It  brought 
the  "hot  line"  into  being  and  it  supplied 
the  information  that  gave  us  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty. 

Let  us  vote  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment and  vote  down  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Calif omi»  [Mr.  Hosmer]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  svibstitute  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California  [Mr.  HosmkrI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demaiKled  by  Mr.  Hosmer)  there 
were  ayes  66,  noes  84. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 


Tellers  were  OTdered.  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gallagher 
and  Mr.  Hosmer. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes  98, 
noes  111. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Adair)  there 
were — ayes  73,  noes  110. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gallagher 
and  Mr.  Adair. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
108,  noes  145. 

So  the  committee  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

AMEirOMENT    OTTTtLTD    BT    MB.    GUBSKK 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as.  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gubser:  On 
page  2  line  2  after  the  word  "Act"  Insert  the 
following:  "Prvvided,  That  of  this  sum  a 
minimum  of  $100,000  shall  be  us«d  to  de- 
velop at  least  one  econometric  model  which 
employs  the  Input-output  technique  to  be 
uaed.  as  a  tool  to  define  and  measure  the  re- 
gional economic  dislocation  problem  caused 
by  time  phased  cutbacks,  stretchouts,  and 
termination  of  military  procurement  and  to 
assist  in  finding  ways  in  which  to  minimize 
the  adverse  effects  of  such  dlsloc&tlon." 


Mr.  GUBSER.     Mr.  Chairman,  as  a 
member  of  the   Committee   on  Armed 
Services,  I  am  deeply  concerned  with 
maintaining  a  strong  military  posture 
for  the  United  States.    As  an  American 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  as  well,  I  am  looking 
forward  to  the  time,  which  I  hope  wiU 
arrive  in  the  near  future,  when  we  can  .. 
set  about  an  orderly  and  safe  program 
of  disarmament.    When  this  happens  we 
must   recognize   that   the    geographical 
distribution  of  military  contracts  is  un- 
even and  that  readjustments  will  bring 
severe  hardship  to  certain  areas  of  the 
country.    This  makes  it  mandatory  that 
advanced  planning  by  Government  at  all 
levels  and  by  business  firms  and  labor 
unions  and  other  private  organizations 
be  entered  into  so  that  this  economic 
adjustment  can  be  made  with  a  mini- 
mum of  difficulty. 

We  now  have  techniques  which  can 
define  and  measure  a  potential  regional 
economic  dislocation  problem  and  can 
also  provide  an  adequate  tool  to  ef- 
ficiently and  practicably  deal  with  the 
problem.  These  techniques  are  varied. 
Some  are  called  computer  models,  others 
are  called  econometric  models.  It  is  a 
technique  of  input  and  output  analysis 
developed  by  economists  like  Professor 
Leontief  of  Harvard  and  many  others. 
For  those  of  you  who  are  interested  I 
refer  you  to  an  article  in  the  Scientific 
American  for  April  I9ffl  entiUed  "The 
Economic  Effects  of  Disarmament." 

In  our  own  area,  the  San  Francisco 
Bay  area,  which  includes  nine  of  Califor- 
nia's counties,  10  percent  of  the  total 


payroll  is  in  defetise  industry.  There 
are  roughly  1.5  million  people  employed 
in  all  industries  in  the  bay  region,  and 
100.000  are  involved  with  military 
oriented  activities. 

My  point  in  offering  this  amendment 
is  that  we  have  definite  and  finite  tech- 
lUques  developed  by  leading  economists 
where  we  can  use  computer  models  or 
econometric  models  to  definitely  fore- 
cast what  the  effect  of  disarmament  will 
be  on  a  regional  area  and  to  make  pre- 
dictions as  to  what  can  be  done  to  meet 
that  effect.  My  amendment  would  make 
it  mandatory  that  the  Disarmament 
Agency  employ  this  tool  on  a  regional 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  yield  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
examined  the  gentleman's  amendment. 
I  am  sure  the  Agency  is  already  doing 
studies  along  this  line.  I  assure  the  gen- 
tleman as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  in- 
tend to  use  my  influence  to  have  them 
continued,  but  I  do  not  feel  that  any 
money  should  be  earmarked  for  partic- 
ular studies  in  a  certain  area  of  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  studies  along 
this  line  are  now  being  made  by  the 
Agency. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  I  know.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  Agency  is  interested  in  this 
particular  type  of  activity,  but  this  is  a 
tool  for  arriving  at  conclusions  rather 
than  a  research  project.  I  am  hopeful 
that  the  gentleman  would  see  fit  to  ccm- 
municate  with  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarm£unent  Agency  and  urge  that  they 
consider  the  use  of  such  a  tool  on  a 
regional  basis.  Would  he  be  willing  to 
do  that? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  will  be  glad  to. 
Mr.  GUBSER.  With  the  Chairman's 
assurance  that  this  will  be  urged  upon 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  and  not  wishingt  to  tie  the  hands 
-of  the  Agency  in  particular.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  be 
allowed  to  withdraw  my  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 
Skc.  2.  Section    45    of    the    Act    entitled 
"Arms     Control     and     Disarmament     Act", 
approved    September     26.     19C1      (75     Stat. 
637).  Is  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tion 45(b)    as  subsection  46(c)    and  by  In- 
semng  after  subsecUon  46<a)   the  following 
new  subsection : 

"(b)  In  the  case  of  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors and  their  officers  or  employees, 
actual  or  prospective,  the  Director  may  ac- 
cept, In  lieu  of  the  Investigation  prescribed 
m  subsection  (a)  hereof,  a  report  of  Investi- 
gation conducted  by  a  Government  agency, 
other  than  the  Civil  Service  Commission  or 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  InvestlgaUon,  when 
It  is  det»mlned  by  the  Director  that  the 
completed  investigation  meeU  the  stand- 
ards esUbllshed  In  subsection  (a)  hereof: 
Provided.  That  security  clearance  had  been 
granted  to  the  Individual  concerned  by  an- 
other Government  agency  based  upon  such 
InvestlgaUon  and  report.  The  Director  may 
also  grant  access  for  Information  classified 
no  higher  than  'confidential'  to  contractors 
or  subcontractors  and  their  officers  and  em- 
ployees, actual  or  prospecUve,  on  the  basis 
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of  reports  on  lem  than  full-field  Investiga- 
tions: Prot»«fed,  That  such  Inveetigatlona 
shall  Mkch  Include  a  cxirrent  national  agency 
check." 

Sbc.  S.  Section  3S  of  tb«  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (23  UJ9.0.  2673)  to 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  ttoe 
following  new  sentence:  "Nothing  contained 
In  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
any  policy  or  action  by  any  Government 
agency  which  would  Interfere  with,  restrict, 
or  prohibit  the  acquisition,  possession,  or  use 
of  firearms  by  an  Individual  for  the  lawful 
purpose  of  personal  defense,  sport,  recrea- 
tion, education,  or  training." 

Sec.  4.  Section  40  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
sections : 

"(c)  Not  more  than  20  per  centum  of 
any  appropriation  made  pursuant  to  this 
Act  shall  be  obligated  and /or  reserved  dxir- 
Ing  the  last  month  of  a  fiscal  year. 

"(d)  None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  dissemination  within  the  United  States 
of  propaganda  in  support  of  any  pending 
legislation  concerning  the  work  of  the  United 
States  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency." 

S«c.  B.  In  section  31(2)  before  the  word 
"private"  Insert  the  words  "United  States". 

Mr.  MORGAN  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  bill).  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered as  read  and  open  for  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2.  strike  out 
line  25  down  to  and  Including  line  8  on  page 
3  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

"Sec.  S  .  Section  83  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  UJS.C.  2573)  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMXNDMZNT   OmXED   BT    m.    LIPSCOMB 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Vtx.  Lipscomb:  On 
page  3,  Une  25,  strike  out  the  words  "in 
support  of  any  pending";  and  on  page  4.  line 
1,  strike  out  the  word  "legislation". 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
this  amendment  to  section  3(d)  on  page 
3  is  adopted,  it  would  read  as  follows: 

None  of  the  fxmds  herein  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for  the 
dissemination  within  the  United  States  of 
propaganda  concerning  the  work  of  the 
United  States  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency. 

This  amendment  would  prohibit  the 
dissemination  of  prcHJaganda  on  all  mat- 
ters concerning  the  Agency's  work. 
There  seems  to  be  in  the  Agency  an  ef- 
fort to  do  more  propagandizing  of  the 
American  people.  FVy  instance,  one  of 
the  researeh  projects  for  which  money 
has  been  requested  Is  $100,000  for  the 
following  purposes.  It  is  entitled  "An- 
alyses of  Nongovernmental  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Efforts." 

They  give  as  justiflcaticm  i(x  this 
$100,000  as  foUows: 

This  group  of  studies  covers  the  inter- 
actions between  paMIe  attltiides  and 


control  policy.  In  the  United  States,  na- 
tional policy  must  be  consistent  with  and 
supported  by  an  informed  public  opinion. 
This  series  of  studies  Is  designed  both  to 
aid  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  In  Interpreting  public  opinion  and  to 
indicate  In  what  areas  the  public  may  be  In- 
adequately informed. 

Also  in  the  budget  which  they  have  re- 
quested of  this  Congress  they  are  asking 
for  tliree  additional  public  aSairs  offi- 
cers with  an  amount  of  about  $28,000  an- 
nual rate  increase. 

This  in  no  way,  in  my  opinion,  will 
stop  the  Agency  from  putting  out  faicts 
and  informing  the  American  public  of 
facts.  But  it  will  stop  them  from  putting 
out  propaganda  in  their  own  behalf, 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  I  yield  to  the  gentle.- 
man  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  In  leaving  out  the 
words  which  you  strike  out  you  do  not 
prevent  the  dissemination  of  information 
concerning  disarmament  and  its  prob- 
lems? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  It  is  my  belief  that 
the  Agency  can  put  out  information 
which  informs  tfie  people  of  facts.  It 
should  not  continue  any  propaganda  as 
such.  There  have  been  many^  instances 
of  this  Agency  and  others  e^aging  in 
actual  propaganda. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  I  am  not  sure  that  I  imder- 
stand  the  intent  of  the  gentleman.  This 
language  was  put  into  the  legislation  in 
the  other  body  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa,  Senator  Hickenlooper.  The 
language  in  the  bill  is  the  Senator's 
identical  language.  The  words  that  the 
gentleman  from  California  seeks  to  elim- 
inate would,  in  my  opinion,  remove  the 
Intent  of  Senator  Hickenloopeb's 
amendment. 

During  the  hearings  in  the  other  body 
Senator  Hickekloopei  and  some  of  the 
other  Senators  had  been  bombarded  with 
letters  concerning  this  legislation,  some 
of  it  from  around  the  Iprge  university 
areas  in  California.  At  that  time  the 
Agency  denied  that  they  had  taken  part 
in  any  campaign  to  stimulate  corre- 
spondence to  Members  of  the  other  body. 
However,  the  Hickenlooper  language 
was  the  result  of  that  campaign. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  This  amendment 
will  in  no  way  prohibit  them  from  doing 
the  necessary  work  which  they  have  to 
do.  They  can  still  issue  their  materials 
overseas,  if  they  so  desire. 

For  instanccy  they  have  published  a 
book  entitled  "Blueprint  for  the  Peace 
Race,"  printed  in  Russian.  It  is  pub- 
lished by  the  UJ3.  Arms  Control  Agency. 
If  they  have  the  money  and  want  to 
go  to  the  trouble  and  have  the  time  and 
want  to  make  the  effort  to  distribute  this 
"Blu^rint  for  Peace"  in  Russian  over- 
seas, that  is  their  prerogative.  But  this 
amendment  will  eliminate  the  dissemi- 
nation of  propaganda  in  their  own  be- 
half and  prevent  the  propagandizing  of 
the  American  people. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  believe  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  I  respectfully  ask  the 
consideration  of  the  members  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 


Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Yes,  I  yield  further 
to  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
have  a  copy  of  the  act  before  him? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    I  have  the  language. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Section  (c)  assigns 
the  Arms  Control  Agency  among  its 
functions:  > 

The  dloemlnatlon  and  coordination  of 
puldlc  Information  concerning  arms  c(m- 
trol  and  disarmament. 

Now,  would  the  gentleman's  amend- 
ment abolish  section  (c)  of  section  2? 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.    No,  it  would  not.    I 
am  talking  about  propaganda. 
Mr.  MORGAN.    It  would  not? 
Mr.  LIPSCOMB.     It  would  not. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  LipscokbI. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  STINSON.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  clarify 
a  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  CMr.  BenkxttI. 
The  gentleman  from  Florida,  I  think,  is 
under  the  impression  that  this  particular 
book  to  which  he  has  referred,  the  "Blue- 
print for  the  Peace  Race,"  was  from  a 
former  administration. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gen- 
tleman that  this  book  was  published  in 
May  1962,  some  16  months  after  the 
current  administration  took  oflSce. 

Mr,  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Chair- 
man.  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  yl^d  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  look  at  what  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  said,  as  it  appears  in  the 
Record,  that  is  exactly  what  I  said  on 
the  floor,  and  I  hare  not  changed  it.  It  is 
that :  "The  Blueprint  for  the  Peace  Race- 
as  recently  issued  Is  the  result  of  the 
original  work  of  the  nonstatutory  agency. 
It  has  been  reissued  and  revised  in  the 
years  since  that  time.  I  believe  It  has 
been  revised  twice.  But  every  revision 
has  been  a  revision  toward  conservatism 
rather  than  toward  liberalism.  Further- 
more, this  document  only  shows  the  bases 
you  would  have  to  have  in  a  world  or- 
ganization with  a  world  peace  force.  It 
is  not  something  ihey  can  do.  It  would 
have  to  be  done  by  treaty.  It  came  oat 
of  the  nonstatutory  agency.  Can  any- 
body deny  that  is  true?  I  am  sure  it  Is 
true. 

Mr.  STINSON.  It  did  not  come  out  o* 
the  former  administration  in  its  present 
form. 

Mr.  BE3WETT  of  Florida.  It  has  be«i 
revised  more  conservatively  undtf  the 
present  administration,  but  it  was  orig- 
inally drawn  by  the  nonstatutory  agency. 
Mr.  STINSON.  I  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  another  matter.  The  gen- 
tleman said  that  military  forces  that 
would  be  created  in  the  United  Nations 
would  be  created  before  disarmamoit.  I 
would  like  to  point  out  to  the  gentleman 
on  page  33  of  this  particular  doctmieat 
there  is  the  following : 

United  Nations  Peace  Force.  The  parties 
to  the  treaty  would  progrewlvely  strength- 
en the  United  Natlona  Peaee  Votm  saUb- 
llshed  In  atage  n  onUl  it  had  wamtAmoX  armed 
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forces  and  armaments  so  that  no  state  could 
challenge  it.  ' 

Stage  I  provides  for  the  reduction  of 
weapons.  The  United  Nations  Peace 
Force  under  this  plan  would  not  be  cre- 
ated until  stage  II  after  our  weapons 
had  been  reduced. 

Now.  on  page  113  of  the  hearings  our 
colleague  from  Florida  [Bilr.  Sikxs]  made 
an  Insertion  in  the  Ricord  which  said: 

The  United  Nations  Security  Council  dl- 
recu  the  VJH.  military  acUons.  and  I  pre- 
sxune  that  this  will  also  be  the  case  with 
the  UJJ.  Peace  Force.  I  wonder  how  many 
people  kpow  that  since  the  beginning  of  the 
United  NaUons  the  Under  Secretary  for 
Political  and  Security  Council  Affairs  has  al- 
ways been  a  Russian? 

The  Russian  Under  Secretaries  are 
listed  as  follows: 

Year    1»4«    to    1949.    Arkady    S.    Sobelov. 

Tear  1950  to  1963,  Konstantine  Zinchenko, 

DJB.S11. 

Year     1963     to     1967.    Dya    Tchernyshev. 

UJ3.SJI. 

Year     1967    to     1960,  ^Anatoly    Dobrynln. 

U.S.SJI. 

Year    I960   to    1962,   Oeorgel   O.   Arkadev, 

Year  1962  to  1963.  Eugeney  D.  Klselev. 
U.8.8JI. 

Year  1963,  Vladimir  Suslov.  U.S.SJI. 

The  gentleman  can  see  this  would  be 
done  in  stage  II  after  the  reduction  of 
the  weapons  system. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  I  am  glad 
my  colleague  from  Florida  [Mr.  Snasl 
pointed  this  out.  He  points  out  that  it  is 
not  likely  our  Government  would  agree 
to  any  such  arrangement.  The  Disarma- 
ment Agency  is  pointing  out  the  things 
that  would  have  to  take  place  if  you  do 
have  a  worldwide  disarmament.  But  it 
does  not  say  it  is  going  to  occur. 

Mr.  STINSON.  The  U.S.  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  has  been 
spending  the  taxpayers'  money  for  print- 
ing this  in  English  and  also  in  five  other 
languages  and  has  distributed  it  around 
the  world  as  an  official  U.S.  proposal. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  If  you  are 
going  to  have  a  worldwide  disarmament 
it  is  going  to  be  a  dangerous  thing  but 
that  is  not  what  this  Agency  is  bringing 
about.  It  is  advising  of  facts  of  their 
rsscsuTCli. 

Mr.  STINSON.  I  doubt  if  it  is  in  that 
direction.  This  is  an  outline  of  the  dis- 
armament plan  that  was  submitted  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  at  the  United  Nations  in 
September  1961.  This  is  stated  very 
clearly  In  the  foreword  of  the  document. 

AMENDMKNT   OFFCBEO   BT    >».    HOSMXB 

Mr.  HOS^^ER.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
~  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Hosmee 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  reading  of 
the  amendment  be  dispensed  with,  and  I 
will  explain  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
.  gentleman's  amendment  is  10  pages  long. 
Will  the  gentleman  be  able  to  explain  the 
amendment  in  5  minutes? 

Mr.  HOSMER.    I  think  I  can. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject to  dispensing  with  the  reading  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment.  I  think  it 
should  be  read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Uj.  Hosmbb:  Page 
4.  strike  out  lines  3  and  4  and  Insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"Sac.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
31  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  (22  use.  2571)  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'disarmament'  and  inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  "arms  control.* 

"(b)  The  second  sentence  of  such  sec- 
tion Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  'To  this 
end.  the  Director  Is  authorized  and  directed, 
under  the  direction  of  the  President.  (1)  to 
review  and  evaluate  research,  development, 
and  other  studies  In  the  field  of  arms  con- 
trol; (2)  to  make  arrangements  by  contract, 
agreement,  and  grant  for  the  conduct  of  re- 
search, development,  and  other  studies  In  the 
field  of  arms  control  by  United  States  private 
or  public  institutions  or  persons;  and  (3)  to 
coordinate  the  research,  development,  and 
other  studies  conducted  In  the  field  of  arms 
control  by  other  Government  agencies  In  ac- 
cordance with  procedures  established  under 
section  36  of  this  Act.' 

"(c)  The  fourth  sentence  of  such  section 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'and  disarma- 
ment' Immediately  before  the  colon  and  In 
paragraph  (a)  by  striking  out  'control,  and 
elimination'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'and  control';  and  In  paragraph  (d)  by 
striking  out  'reduction,  and  elimination' 
and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'and  reduc- 
tion'; and  by  striking  out  'and  disarma- 
ment' each  place  that  It  appears  In  para- 
graphs (e).  (f).  (h).  (I),  (j).  and  (k). 

•Sec.  6.  Section  1  of  the  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Act    (22   U.S.C.  2551   note)    U 

amended  by  striking  out  'and  Disarmament'. 

"Sec.  7.  Section  2  of  the  Arms  Control  and 

Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2551)  Is  amend- 
ed to  read  as  follows : 


"  'PURPOSE 

"  'Sec.  2.  An  ultimate  goal  of  the  United 
States  Is   a  world   which   Is  free   from   the 
scourge  of  war  and  the  dangers  and  burdens 
of  armaments;    and   In  which  International  • 
adjustments     to     a     changing     world     are 
achieved  peacefully.    It  Is  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  to  provide  Impetus  toward  this  goal  by 
creating  a  new  agency  of  peace  to  deal  with 
the  problem  of  control  of  armaments  and 
their  reduction  to  minimum  feasible  levels. 
"  'Arms  control  policy,  being  an  Important 
aspect  of  foreign  policy,  must  be  consistent 
with  national  security  policy  as  a  whole.    The 
formulation  and  Implementation  of  United 
States  arms  control  policy  In  a  manner  which 
wlU  promote  the  national  security  can  best 
be  Insured  by  a  central  organization  charged 
by  statute  with  support  and  advisory  respon- 
slbUlty    for    this    field.      This    organization 
must  have  such  a  position  within  the  Gov- 
ernment that  It  can  provide  the  President, 
the  Secretary  of  State,  other  officials  of  the 
executive  branch,  and  the  Congress  with  rec- 
ommendations    concerning    United     States 
arms  control  policy,  and  can  assess  the  ef- 
fect of  these  recommendations  upon  our  for- 
eign policies,  our  national  security  policies, 
and  our  economy. 

"  'This  organization  must  have  the  capac- 
ity to  provide  the  essential  scientific,  eco- 
nomic, political.  mlUtary.  psychological,  and 
technological  information  upon  which  real- 
istic arms  control  policy  must  be  based.  It 
mtist  be  able  to  carry  out  the  following 
primary  functions: 

"  '(a)  The  evaluation,  support,  and  coordi- 
nation of  research  for  arms  control  policy 
formulation; 

"'(b)  The  accumulation  and  preparation 
of  data  required  for  United  States  participa- 
tion in  International  negotiations  In  the 
arms  control  field; 


"'(c)  The  accumulation,  coordination,  and 
distribution  of  Information  concerning  arms 
control  from,  within,  and  amongst  Govern- 
ment agencies;  and 

"'(d)  The  development  and  evaluation  of 
plans  for  United  States  participation  In  such 
control  systems  as  may  become  part  of 
United  States  arms  control  activities." 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  Paragraph  (a)  of  section  3  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22 
XJB.C.  2252)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'The 
terms  "arms  control"  and  "disarmament" 
means  the  Identification,  verification.  Inspec- 
tion, limitation,  control,  reduction,  or  elimi- 
nation.' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof:  'The 
term  "arms  control"  means  the  Identifica- 
tion, verification.  Inspection,  limitation,  con- 
trol, or  reduction'. 

"(b)  Paragraph  (c)  of  section  3  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  Disarmament'. 
"Sec.  9.  (a)  SecUon  21  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2661) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'UNrrEO     STATES    AIMS    CONTEOL    AGENCY 

"  'Sec.  21.  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
agency  to  be  known  as  the  "United  States 
Arms  Control  Agency". 

"(b)  The  first  two  sentences  of  section 
22  of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Act  (22  U.S.C.  2562)  are  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'The  Agency  shall  be  headed  by 
a  Director,  who  shall  serve  as  an  adviser  to 
the  Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  the  President  on  arms  control 
matters.  In  carrying  out  his  duties  under 
this  Act  the  Director  shall  have  advisory  re- 
sponsibility within  the  Government  for  arms 
control  matters,  as  defined  In  this  Act.' 

"(c)  Section  26  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2666)  U 
amended  by  striking  out  '.  imder  the  dlrec- 
Uon  of  the  Secretary  of  State,",  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sen- 
tence: 'Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued to  authorize  the  Director  to  establish 
within  the  Agency  any  btireau.  office,  or 
division  to  conduct  research  activities.' 

"(d)  The  first  sentence  of  section  26  of 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2666)  is  amended  by  striking  out  'and 
disarmament'.  The  last  sentence  of  such 
section  Is  amended  by  Inserting  'the  Secre- 
tary of  Defense."  Immediately  before  'the 
Secretary  of  State.';  by  striking  out  'Dis- 
armament' and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
•Arms  Control';  and  by  striking  out  '.  dis- 
armament,'. 

"Sec  10.  Section  34  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  U.S.C.  2574)  Is 
hereby  repealed.  Section  36  of  such  Act 
(22  U.S.C.  2576)  Is  hereby  renumbered  as 
section  34  and  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'and  disarmament.' 

"Sec.  11.  (a)  The  second  sentence  of  para- 
graph (a)  of  section  41  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  (22  UJB.C.  2581)  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  'It  Is  the  Intent 
of  the  section  that  the  Director  rely  upon 
the  General  Services  Administration  for  gen- 
eral administrative  services  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  to  the  extent  agreed  upon 
between  the  Administrator  of  General  Serv- 
ices and  the  Director.' 

"(b)   Paragraph   (f)   of  such  section  41  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  disarmament". 
"Sec    12.  Section  43  of  the  Arms  Control 
and   Disarmament   Act    (22    US  C.    2583)    Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  disarmament'. 
"Sec  13.  The  first  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)   of  section  47  of  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament     Act      (22     U.S.C.     2687)      U 
amended  by  striking  out  'and  disarmament'. 
•gfcc  14.  Section  48  of   the   Arms   Control 
and    Disarmament   Act    (22   U.S.C.    2688)    1« 
amended  by  Inserting  Immediately  after  'In- 
ternational  conferences"   the   following:    'In 
any  advisory  capacity'. 

"SEC.  15.  The  title  of  the  Act  entitled  'An 
Act  to  establlah  a  United  States  Arms  Con- 
trol   and    Disarmament    Agency',    approved 
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September  26.  1961  (76  Stat.  6S1 ) ,  Is  amend«d 
to  read  as  follows:   'An  Act  to  establish  p 
y  United   States  Arms  Ccntrol  Agency.' " 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  shall 
be  much  briefer  than  was  the  reading  of 
the  amendment.  It  was  necessarily  long 
because  it  deals  with  many  p>ortions  of 
the  Disarmament  Agency  Act.  The 
amendment  is  drafted  to  do  four  simple 
things: 

First.  It  takes  the  word  "disarmament" 
and  drops  it  from  the  name  of  the  agency 
and  eliminates  the  functicm  of  disarma- 
ment from  the  responsibility  of  the 
agency  so  that  the  agency  is  now  named 
and  is  responsible  for  arms  control. 

At  such  time  in  the  future  as  disarm- 
ament becomes  other  than  a  dream,  the 
agency  can  be  shifted  to  that  function. 
But  now  the  function  is  arms  control  aiKl 
let  U8  make  no  mistake  about  it.  If  we 
confuse  disarmament  with  arms  control, 
we  derogate  the  actions  and  the  respon- 
sibilities and  t^e  capability  of  the 
agency. 

Secondly,  this  amendment  will  bar  the 
agency  from  setting  up  its  own  research 
shop  and  thereby  abrogating  this  func- 
tion to  kh  inwanUy  oriented  group  of 
civil  servants  who  cannot  be  fired.  By 
contrast.  It  requires  the  agency  to  go 
out  on  the  private  market  for  its  re- 
search, doing  it  by  contract  in  a  broad 
fashion  so  that  the  best  American  minds 
can  be  brought  to  bear  on  this  very  im- 
portant problem. 

The  third  thing  that  the  amendment 
does  is  to  strip  the  administrator  of  the 
Agency  of  the  responsibility  to  go  to  the 
international  negotiating  table  as  a  ne- 
gotiator. We  already  have  people  in  the 
State  Department  hired  and  trained  to 
go  to  do  this  work.  It  keeps  him  at  the 
side  of  the  table  as  an  adviser,  where  he 
should  be,  and  it  keeps  him  as  an  ad- 
ministrator of  an  Inquiring  research 
agency,  which  he  should  be.  It  avoids 
the  contingency  of  his  taking  positions 
off  the  cuff  and  shooting  from  the  hip 
during  negotiations,  then  having  to  dis- 
tort the  Agency's  research  function  to 
support  such  hasty,  illogical,  and  often 
mlBtaken  and  dangerous  positions. 

The  fourth  thing  the  amendment  does 
is  simply  take  the  Agency  outside  of  the 
influence  of  the  State  Dejiartment.  In 
the  future  it  would  look  for  its  support 
to  the  General  Services  agency  rather 
than  to  the  State  £>epartment.  It  would 
look  for  its  housing  to  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration  rather  than  the 
State  Department.  It  Is  an  agency  to 
advise  the  President  and  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  other  agencies  of  the 
Government  and  should  not,  by  any  logic 
or  reason,  be  smothered  by  the  State  De- 
partment as  it  is  today.    That  is  It. 

I  think  that  today  the  Disarmament 
Agency  is  a  gjck  Agency  with  a  dreary 
past  and  a  dismal  future  unless  we,  the 
Congress,  act  to  reform  the  charter  un- 
der which  it  operates,  and  unless  we  do 
.  so  relorm  It  I  see  no  reason  for  spending 
'    public  money  to  perpetuate  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment.  I  hope 
that  I  shall  not  have  to  use  all  of  my  time. 
I  think  it  is  obvious  that  an  amendment 


of  this  Import  which  changes  many  sec- 
tions of  th^act  and  which  comprises  10 
pages  and  which  is  offered  late  in  the 
day  should  have  been  considered  in  com- 
mittee. The  gentleman  did  introduce  a 
bill  which  purported  to  do  many  of  the 
things  his  amendment  proposes  to  do,  but 
he  made  no  attempt,  as  far  as  I  know,  to 
come  before  the  committee  and  propose 
this  as  an  amendment  when  the  com- 
mittee was  considering  the  bill.  I  think 
the  House  would  be  well  advised  not  to 
go  this  far  in  changing  this  whole  bill 
around,  because  after  hearing  the 
amendment  read — and  I  think  I  am 
speaking  truthfully  when  I  say  that  not 
very  many  people  in  the  House  laaow 
what  the  amendment  does.  The  author 
of  the  amendment  talks  about  taking  the 
matter  out  of  the  State  Department  and 
taking  the  director  away  from  the  nego- 
tiating table.  The  director  is  not  at  the 
negotiating  table  unless  the  President 
wants  him  to  be  there,  and  if  he  needed 
him  there.  I  think  he  ought  to  have  the 
opportunity  to  have  him  there.  I  think 
the  House  would  be  operating  in  the  dark 
if  it  adopted  this  amendment,  and  I  trust 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  Is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  CalifomlEi. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  requi- 
sitenimiber  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  legislation  to 
establish  the  UB.  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Agency  was  before  us  In 
September  1961,  it  was  the  understand- 
ing of  the  gentleman  from  Texas  and 
many  others  that  the  purpose  of  the 
act  was  to  pull  together  into  one  office 
of  Government  activities  that  had  been 
conducted,  often  independently,  by  a 
number  of  separate  offices  virtually  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II. 

We  had  engaged,  in  those  years  since 
the  end  of  World  War  II,  in  more  than 
70  conferences  in  which  arms  contnd 
and  related  matte's  were  discussed. 
On  some  occasions,  it  was  clear,  we  were 
not  prepared  properly  to  take  part  in 
these  conferences.  Overlapping  research 
activities,  failure  to  coordinate  certain 
bcu:kground  studies,  poor  communication 
between  agencies  and  departments — all 
these  were  difficulties  that  the  Congress 
wanted  straightened  out  by  putting  arms 
control  study  and  informational  work 
under  one  agency. 

At  the  time  the  1961  legislation  was 
enacted  I  had  strong  reservations  about 
the  proposed  name  of  the  Agency.  While 
realizing  that  the  name  was  designed 
to  serve  our  propaganda  Interests,  it 
was  as  clear  then  as  it  Is  now  that  dis- 
armament in  this  divided  world  Is  for 
the  foreseeable  future  an  impossible 
dream.  We  have  no  alternative  but  to 
remain  militarily  powerful.  As  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  declared  in  this  Chamber 
In  his  state  of  the  Union  address  on 
January  14  of  this  year : 

UntU  the  world  can  develop  a  reliable 
system  of  international  security,  the  free 
peoples  have  no  choloe  but  to  kaep  their 
arms  near. 

It  was  my  feeling  2  years  ago  that 
although  we  In  the   Congress,  having 


given  careful  and  thorough  study  to  the 
matter  and  having  amended  the  bill  to 
provide  maximum  protection  against 
unilateral  disarmament,  understood  the 
objectives  of  the  new  Agency,  the  Ameri- 
can public  generally  might  be  led  to 
misconstrue  its  purposes.  I  crossed  my 
fingers  in  hopes  that  the  true  purpose 
of  the  agency  would  be  clear  to^lL  Un- 
fortunately this  was  not  the  ca&e.  The 
very  fact  that  the  Agency  was  termed 
the  "Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency"  led  a  number  of  well-meaning 
citizens  to  believe,  in  error,  that  the  pui- 
pose  of  the  Agency  was  to  provide  for 
our  unilateral  disarmament,  to  strip  us 
of  our  defenses  in  the  face  of  a  con- 
tinued and  aggressive  worldwide  threat 
from  the  forces  of  International 
communism. 

The  confusion  resulting  from  well- 
intentioned  misunderstanding  was  th^t 
compovmded  by  certain  persons  who  seem 
to  be  bent  more  on  downgrading  their 
own  Government  than  in  facing  con- 
structively the  problems  with  which  it 
must  deal. 

Many  of  the  Members  are  aware  of 
the  attacks  that  have  been  made  on 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency — smd  on  the  Congress  for  provid- 
ing for  its  establishment — in  the  months 
since  Public  Law  87-297  was  enacted.  So 
virulent  had  some  of  these  attacks  be- 
come that  elements  of  the  press  which 
most  usually  criticize  American  involve- 
ment in  international  activities  felt  some 
responsibility  to  set  the  matter  straight 
for  their  readers.  The  publication  Na- 
tional Review,  while  supporting  the  re- 
peal of  Public  Law  87-297,  told  its  readers 
in  the  June  18  issue  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  is  not 
"engaged  in  the  business  ol  selling  out 
UJ3.  sovereignty,  nor  has  it  trea^  power, 
nor  the  power  to  effect  U.S.  disarma- 
ment" The  National  Review  article 
concluded: 

When  disarmament  comes.  It  will  be  Im- 
portant enough  to  be  transacted  by  the  con- 
ventional agencies  of  Oovemnxent;  e.g.,  the 
President  and  the  Houses  of  Congress. 

The  American  Legion  magazine  de- 
voted much  of  its  Septonber  issue  to  a 
lengthy,  explanation  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  and  the  legis- 
lation which  provided  for  Its  establish- 
ment.  The  article  stated: 

Thus  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  basically  a  study  and  Informational 
body.  It  could  not  take  over  operation  ot 
American  disarmament  programs  until  they 
were  approved  by  the  entire  Oovernment, 
which  we  shall  see  Includes  both  executive 
and  legislative  branches.  Whatever  danger 
of  that  exists,  the  law  in  question  does  pot 
permit  It.  ^     . 

And  the  article  c(mcluded : 

In  short,  the  responsibility  for  the  da- 
fense  of  the  United  States  and  the  exercise 
of  power  either  to  assure  or  to  undo  our  secu- 
rity rests  today  exactly  where  It  did  before 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  was 
adopted  in  1961.  There  may  be  dangers  tn 
what  people  acting  tn  the  name  of  ttaa 
Agency  propoae.  Thalr  proposals  wiU  bear 
watching.  But  the  circulation  ot  ground- 
less rumors  about  that  Agency  and  about 
the  law  imder  which  tt  operates  does  no  good. 
It  could  have  the  dangerous  result,  for  our 
national  safety,  of  causing  objactlve  spotes- 
men  for  adequate  defense  to  be  tarred  wltb 
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tbe   same   bnuh   m  the  spreaders   of  wild 
tale*.   That  oo\ild  be  a  disaster. 

So  concluded  the  American  Legion 
magazine  article. 

Because  of  the  widespread  misunder- 
standing about  the  Agency  and  its  func- 
tions, I  am  glad  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign AfTalrs  saw  fit  to  amend  the  bill  be- 
fore us  to  make  clear  that  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Agency  has  abso- 
lutely no  jurisdiction  over  the  possession 
or  use  of  firearms  by  Individuals.  I  am 
glad  also  that  the  committee  amended 
section  3  of  the  bill  so  as  to  retain  the 
provision  contained  in  section  33  of  ex- 
isting law,  to  wit: 

That  no  action  shaU  be  taken  under  this 
or  any  other  Uw  that  will  obligate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
Armed  Porces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treatymak- 
ing  power  of  the  President  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  \mless  authorized  by  further 
affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

This  language  was  written  into  the 
original  act  by  amendment    of  the  en- 
tire  House   of   Representatives.     I   am 
pleased  that  I  had  a  part  in  helping  to 
draft  the  amendment  and  in  helping  to 
secure  its  passage  to  the  original  bill. 
It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  language  be 
preserved  in  any  new  legislation,  and  it 
must  be  made  crystal  clear  that  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Congress  that  further 
affirmative  legislation  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  is  an  absolute  condi- 
tion precedent  to  any  attempt  or  action 
to  disarm  this  Nation  or  to  reduce  or  to 
limit  the  Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of 
the  United  States.    I  also  approve  of  the 
wording  in  section  4,  amending  section 
49  of  the  act.  by  adding  a  requirement 
that  "none  of  the  funds  herein  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to 
pay  for  the  dissemination   within  the 
United  States  of  propaganda  in  support 
of  any  pending  legislation  concerning  the 
work  of  the  \JS.  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency." 

As  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
stated  in  its  report  on  the  bill  now  before 
us: 

The  basic  Job  of  the  Agency  Is  to  provide 
the  backup  support  essential  to  the  conduct 
of  the  highly  complex  and  technical  dis- 
armament negotiations  In  which  the  United 
States  has  participated  since  the  Agency 
opened  its  doors. 


It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
amoimt  of  fvmds  recommended  by  the 
committee  for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965 
is  unjustifiably  excessive  and  far  beyond 
any  needs  for  carrying  out  the  primary 
purpose  of  the  act  in  the  first  Instance. 

I  must  say  to  my  colleagues  that  I 
cannot  support  an  authorization  of  this 
magnitude.  In  my  opinion  these  amounts 
would  be  much  better  spent  for  arms  in- 
creases than  for  the  purposes  associated 
with  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  Nothing  has  occurred  to  con- 
vince me  that  we  are  any  closer  today 
than  we  were  2  years  ago  to  an  agree- 
ment permitting  any  reduction  In  our 
Armed  Porces.  In  the  absence  of  any 
real  easing  of  international  tensions  or 
lessening  of  the  danger  to  our  security, 
I  can  see  no  need  to  step  up  the  pace 
of  research  into  matters  involving  arms 


control.  Perhaps  someday  the  world 
will  see  the  opportunity  for  real  progress 
in  the  field  of  disarmament.  That  day  is 
not  now  in  sight.  Until  it  is,  it  is  my 
conviction  that  study  and  informational 
activities  in  the  area  of  arms  control 
and  disarmament  should  be  continued  at 
no  more  than  minimal  level — and  every 
effort  must  be  made  to  maintain  the 
United  States  as  the  best  defended,  best 
armed  naUon  in  the  world. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  niunber 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  opposed  to  the 
bill  which  created  this  Agency  in  Sep-  • 
tember  1961,  and  I  am  even  more  op- 
posed to  It  today.  The  people  who 
man  this  Agency  cannot  be  tnisted  in 
their  judgment.  They  have  an  imreal 
outlook  on  world  communism  and  are 
deluding  our  people.  It  is  elementary  to 
say  that  the  only  way  one  can  make 
pedce  and  disarmament  look  plausible  is 
to  paint  an  untrue  and  unreal  picture  of 
our  enemies,  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
Commimist  tyrants.  This  is  exactly 
what  this  Agency  is  doing. 

The  Washington  Evening  Star,  of 
Jime  12,  1963.  gives  a  good  indication  of 
this  approach.  WUliam  C.  Poster,  di- 
rector of  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis-, 
armament  Agency,  talking  about  the  test 
ban.  was  quoted  as  follows: 

Mr.  Foster  believes  the  Russians  sincerely 
want.to  ehd  nuclear  testing. 

"They  are  logical  people,"  he  said.  "They 
know  the  risks  of  continued  testing.  They 
know  testing  Is  expensive." 

Mr.  Foster  has  further  said  that  he  be- 
lieves the  Communists  will  keep  their 
word  on  the  test  ban.  A  man  with  Judg- 
ment such  as  this  should  not  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  office  let  alone  get  more 
money  and  authority  to  promote  these 
ideas. 

In  their  annual  report,  the  Disarma- 
ment Agency  included  several  studies 
which  it  would  like  to  pass  off  as  not  con- 
taining their  real  views.  I  disagree.  I 
feel  that  the  reports  well  present  the  ob- 
vious views  of  this  Agency  and  they 
should  be  studied  carefully.  Note  this 
quote  from  the  appendix  of  the  report: 

Whether  we  admit  it  to  ourselves  or  not, 
we  benefit  enormously  from  the  capability 
of  the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep  law  and 
order  over  the  200  mUllon  odd  Russians  and 
the  many  additional  mUllons  In  the  satel- 
Ite  states.  The  breakup  of  the  Russian 
Conununlst  empire  today  would  doubtless  be 
conducive  to  freedom,  but  wovUd  be  a  good 
deal  more  catastrophic  for  world  order  than 
was  the  breakup  of  the  Austro-Hungarlan 
Empire  In  1918. 


Note  further  this  statement  from  the 
study  "Controlling  the  Police  in  a  Dis- 
armed World."  which  was  also  included 
m  the  report  this  Agency  submitted  in 
April  of  this  year: 

In  addition,  to  avoid  making  martyrs  of 
the  Individuals  controlled  and  thus  prevent 
a  surge  of  national  anger  against  the  Inter- 
national police  force,  the  force  would  be 
wise  to  avoid  the  use  of  violence  against 
persons  wherever  possible  and  to  restrict  its 
acts  against  property  to  the  minimum  neces- 
sary. Thus  weapons  that  temporarily  dis- 
orient or  Incapacitate  the  victim  without 
killing  (like  tear  gas  or  vomiting  gas.  or  per- 
haps newer  substances  like  tranquilizers, 
haUuclnogens.  etc.)    would  be  preferable  at 


the  first  response  level  of  enforcement.  Thus 
also,  arrest  and  Imprisonment  of  violators 
might  be  avoided  as  long  as  It  was  possible 
to  end  the  violation  without  removing  or 
punishing  the  violator.  And  where  possible, 
the  destruction  or  removal  of  machinery 
crucial  to  continuation  of  the  violation 
(such  as  critical  mlssUe  componenU.  rifle 
bolts,  the  electric  powerllnes  to  a  tank  fac- 
tory, etc.)  would  be  preferable  to  deliberately 
harrnlng  the  violating  persons. 

This  type  of  fuzzy  thinking  abounds  ' 
along  the  New  Frontier.    The  American 
people  cannot  trust  their  basic  sover- 
eignty Jto  this  Agency  nor  can  It  be  se- 
cure in  having  men  like  Walt  Whitman 
Rostow  planning  our  destiny.    Mr.  Ros- 
tow's  own  words  Indicate  his  disposition 
on  our  American  sovereignty.     Writing 
In  his  book,  "The  United  States  in  the 
World  Arena,"  Rostow  put  it  this  way: 
The  natiue  of  modern  weapons  In  a  con- 
text  other   than    American    monopoly    Is    a 
danger   to  the  national  Interest  sufficiently 
grave    to    Justify    acceptance    of    Important 
constraints  on  the  Nation's  sovereignty.    Put 
another   way.   It   U    a    legitimate   American 
national  objective  to  see  removed  from  all 
naUons — Including    the   United    SUtes— the 
right   to   use   substantial    military    force   to 
pursue  their  own  Interests.     Since  this  re- 
sidual  right   Is    the   root    of    national    sov- 
ereignty and  the  basis  for  the  existence  of 
an  International  arena  of  power.  It  Is,  there- 
fore, an  American  Interest  to  secf  an  end  to 
nationhood  as  It  has  been  historically  de- 
fined. 

When  I  addressed  this  body  on  Sep- 
tember 19,  1961.  warning  of  the  dangers 
In  setting  up  this  Agency  I  pointed  out 
the  direction  in  which  we  were  heading. 
Two  years  later,  sad  to  admit,  these  plans 
are  fully  operative.  Recall  these  words 
with  which  I  warned  this  body: 

Anothet  leading  member  of  the  Kennedy 
team  recently  stated  that  a  US.  plan  for 
disarmament  should  contain  the  foUowlng 
elements : 

1.  Cr-^plete  dlsamumnent  of  all  nations 
rather  n  reduction  cmt  llmltaUon  of 
armameL.h<B. 

2.  Permanent  world  police  force  under  In- 
ternational authority  to  forestall  or  suppress 
any  breach  of  disarmament  or  other  viola- 
tion of  world  law. 

3.  As  a  part  of  the  disarmament  treaty,  a 
world  law.  in  constitutional  and  statutory 
form  applicable  not  only  to  nations  but  also 
to  Individuals  whose  activities  endanger  In- 
ternational peace. 

4.  World  Judicial  tribunals  to  interpret 
and  apply  this  world  law. 

5.  Extensive  revision  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  which  would  Include — 

(a)  Universal  membership  In  the  world 
organization. 

(b)  Revision  of  voting  procedures  to  as- 
sure larger  and  more  powerful  nations  having 
equitable  voice  and  vote  in  one  General  As- 
sembly with  no  veto. 

(c)  One  development  authority  to  admin- 
ister economic  and  social  council  among  un- 
derdeveloped nations  of  the^  world. 

(d)  ExecuUves  elected  to  this  Assembly 
holding  much  the  same  relaUonahlp  to  the 
Assembly  as  the  BrltUh  Cabinet  does  to  the 
House  of  Commons. 

(e)  Its  own  revenue  systedi  for  the  world 
organization  to  provide  operating  budgets  to 
suflUln  the  world  police  force,  for  the  annual 
cost  of  operating  the  limited  world  organi- 
zation outlined  above,  and  for  proposed 
development  authority. 

Now.  Just  how  stupid  can  we  get?  The 
first  premise  Is  fallacious — that  we  can  get 
all  nations  to  disarm.  Russia  does  not  have 
any  intention  to  disarm  and  we  should  not 
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believe  this  traitor  nation  If  the  Reds  would 
■ay  they  were  wUllng.  Their  plan  has  not 
changed  from  communism's  inception — 
eventual  subjugation  of  the  world  and  the 
establishment  of  their  brand  of  freedom  and 
workers'  paradise.  In  the  first  place,  they 
win  not  disarm  because  it  does  not  suit 
their  objectives — objectives  which  those  who 
are  supporting  this  bill  either  faU  to  see 
or  do  not  want  to  see.  Secondly,  how  can 
you  consider  their  disarmament  while  the 
uneasy  tyrant  over  800  million  oppressed, 
captured  people?  The  entire  record  of  the 
Communists  Is  one  of  lies,  deceit,  murder, 
and  treachery  which  makes  this  gesture  verge 
on  the  ridiculous.  The  real  danger  comes 
from  the  strong  likelihood  that  we  are  fool- 
ish enough  to  proceed  with  a  plan  of  the 
type  described  without  Russian  participation 
or  based  on  their  fraudulent  promises. 

I  repeat  the  last  sentence : 

The  real  danger  comes  from  the  strong 
likelihood  that  we  are  foolish  enough  to 
proceed  with  a  plan  of  the  type  described 
without  Russian  participation  or  based  on 
their  fraudulent  promises. 

I  was  wrong  on  one  score — we  are  doing 
both.  The  evidence  presented  here  today 
fully  justifies  this  charge  and  gives  great 
cause  for  alarm.  We  are  witnessing  the 
unilateral  disarmament  of  this  country 
at  the  same  time  we  are  signing  treaties 
based  on  the  assumption  that  their  word, 
bloodstained  and  tarnished  as  it  has 
been,  for  some  reason  Is  now  good  and 
dependable. 

I  believe  that  we  should  not  only  de- 
feat this  bill  but,  for  the  good  of  this 
Nation  and  the  whole  world,  scuttle  this 
imfortunate  Agency  which,  operating 
under  the  aura  of  State  Department  pol- 
icy, is  placing  our  American  Interest 
last  Aiid  jeopardizing  our  security  in  to- 
day's troubled  world.  » 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  to  the 
merit  of  this  program  I  have  been  great- 
ly disappc^nted  that  more  study  has  not 
been  given  to  the  economic  impact  of  re- 
ducing military  expenditures.  Frankly, 
for  years  I  have  urged  establishment  of 
a  program  looking  toward  private  indus- 
try meeting  the  economic  impact  of  dis- 
armament. My  idea  is  to  prevent  Fed- 
eral controls  in  such  an  emergency  by 
having  defense  contracts  prepared  in  ad- 
vance to  adjust  to  a  cut  in  military 
spending. 

As  I  am  informed,  three  studies  of  the 
domestic  impact  of  changes  in  defense 
spending  are  contemplated  with  fiscal 
year  1964  funds. 

According  to  Information  given  me 
these  three  studies  will  cost  not  to  exceed 
$475,000. 

Under  leave  to  Include  extraneous  mat- 
ter following  my  remarks  I  Include  a  de- 
scription of  these  three  studies  together 
with  other  details  of  the  Agency's  pro- 
jected research  programs: 

1.  A  Joint  research  effort  with  DOD  to  de- 
velop the  means  of  measuring  and  defining 
the  effects  of  defense  expenditures  on  the 
economy  and  the  Impact  of  changes  resulting 
from  revised  military  programing,  whether 
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or  not  attributable  to  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. After  consultation  between  DOD 
and  ACDA  It  was  decided  to  pool  resources 

and  effort  In  three  related  studies  through     „.o.„„4.4„4.^^„  „♦.  /-i^„o„„   „,«^.~  fv,^^/^,,r,v,u, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Cenius,  the  Institute  for '  negotiators  at  Geneva  were  thoroughly 

prepared. 


Two  years  ago  I  urged  that  creation 
of  this  Agency  because  I  felt  a  central 
agency  was  needed  to  assure  that  our 


Defense  Analysis,  and  Research  Analysis  Cor- 
poration. 

2.  A  study  of  studies  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping approaches  to  the  more  acute  prob- 
lems of  regional  economic  adjustment  to  de- 
clines in  local  receipts  from  defense  spend- 
ing. The  project  will  analyze  the  short-nin 
and  long-rxin  Income  and  employment  prob- 
lems which  a  community,  metropolitan  area, 
State  or  region  significantly  dependent  on 
defense  expenditures  would  face  in  .the  event 
of  a  decline  either  In  the  total  national  level 
of  defense  expenditures  or  In  dtffense  ex- 
penditures In  the  applicable  area(s)  under 
examination. 

3.  A  study  of  the  problems  and  oppor- 
tunities of  the  electronics  Industry  under 
conditions  of  reduced  allocations  of  national 
resources  to  military  needs.  The  study  wUl 
examine  the  extent  and  natiire  of  the  de- 
pendence of  the  electronics  Industry  upon 
demand  arising  from  national  defense  re- 
qxilrements.  It  will  attempt  to  Identify  the 
Industry's  output  for  major  types  of  market 
(mlUtary,  industrial,  consiuner  space)  and 
the  employment  generated  by  such  output. 

There  has  also  been  planned  for  fiscal 
year  1964  a  study  of  the  economic  Impact  of 
specific  arms  control  and  disarmament  meas- 
ures In  the  U.SJ3.R..  with  the  purpose  of 
evaluating  the  significance  for  the  Soviet 
economy  of  the  release  of  specific  resources 
through  disarmament  measures.  It  Is  de- 
signed to  give  the  United  States  valuable  in- 
formation for  negotiation  of  these  measures 
consistent  with  the  dictates  of  o\ir  national 
security. 

It  may  be.  that  Instead  of  this  study,  m- 
creased  emphasis  virlll  be  placed  In  the  cur- 
rent year  on  a  study  of  the  structure  of  So- 
viet Industry  with  reference  to  the  produc- 
tion of  specified  weapons.  This  latter  study 
will  be  designed  to  provide  both  specific  In- 
formation useful  in  the  design  of  an  In- 
spection system  and  an  overall  sximmary  of 
resource  use  by  which  the  economic  Impact 
of  production  controls  can  be  judged.  No 
meaningful  estimate  of  cost  Is  at  present 
possible  but  It  would  bring  the  total  cost  of 
fiscal  year  1964  economic  Impact  studies  to 
over  half  a  million  dollars. 

ACDA  has  also  been  working  with  the 
Department  of  Defense  In  order  to  obtain  an 
amendment  of  the  armed  services  procure- 
ment regulations  which  would  make  con- 
version planrUng  costs  allowable  as  indirect 
costs  under  defense  contracts  with  commer- 
cial organizations.  This  procedure  should 
provide  an  Inducement  to  Industry  to  under- 
take conversion  planning. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unimimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  today  in  supix}rt  of  the  recommen- 
dations made  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee. 

That  committee  reviewed  the  Arms 
Control  Agency's  activities  and  research 
program  in  detail.  It  heard  witnesses 
not  only  from  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
but  also  from  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, the  CIA.  the  AEC,  NASA,  and  the 
public.  The  conkmittee  concluded  that 
the  Agency  needed  $30  million  for  2 
years  or  an  average  of  $15  million  per 
year.  It  has  done  a  thorough  and  care- 
ful Job.  I  think  we  should  accept  its 
recommendations . 


Even  arms  control  agreements  such  as 
the  limited  test  ban  can  have  a  signifi- 
cant impact  on  the  military  balance  of 
power,  particularly  if  other  countries 
cheat  on  the  agreement.  In  the  past, 
our  Government  and  our  negotiators 
have  not  always  had  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  Impact  of  their  proposals  and  of 
the  techniques  for  detecting  cheating. 
It  is  this  Agency's  job  to  do  just  that. 

Our  Government  cannot  effectively 
participate  in  these  discussions  unless  it 
is  well  prepared  to  answer  Soviet  argu- 
ments and  to  judge  those  proposals 
which  could  weaken  our  security  and 
those  which  would  strengthen  it.  A  vast 
fund  of  technical  information  must  be 
available  to  our  negotiators  if  we  are 
to  participate  Intelligently  at  the  con- 
ference table.  The  Arms  Control  Agency 
was  created  to  con^lidate  and  coordi- 
nate our  research  in  this  field  so  that 
this  important  objective  could  be  real- 
ized. 

As  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
have  watohed  the  Arms  Control  Agency 
at  work  over  the  past  2  years.  I  have 
had  no  occasion  to  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
my  support  for  the  Agency  2  years  ago. 
I  do  not  think  it  has  yet  fulfilled  all  the 
hopes  we  had  for  it,  but  it  could  not  do 
that  in  2  years.  It  needs  to  grow  and 
to  gain  knowledge  and  experience. 

That  Is  why  we  are  here  today — ^to  give 
it  the  wherewithal  to  grow  and  gain 
knowledge  and  experience.  Let  us  not 
be  penny  wise  and  pound  foolish.  The 
national  security  stakes  are  too  high. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  having  resumed 
the  Chair.  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas, 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union,  report- 
ed that  that  Committee  having  had  un- 
der consideration  the  bill  (S.  777)  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  in  order  to  mcrease  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures 
for  contractor  employees,  pursuant  to 
House  Resolution  558,  he  reported  the 
bill  back  to  the  House  with  simdry 
amendments  adopted  by  the  Conunittee 
of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  rule  the  previous  question  is  ordered. 
Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time  and  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
gentleman  qualifies.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  motion  to  recommit. 
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The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
Mr.  Gsoes  mgres  to  recommit  the  bill,  8. 
7T7,  to  tiie  Oottunlttee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  previous  question  is  or- 
dered on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  to  recommit. 

The  motion  to  recommit  was  rejected. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  is  on  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that  I 
ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were — yeas    251,    nays   J34,    answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  47,  as  follows: 
(Roll  No.  309] 
YEAS — 251 


A(Ulr 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Arends 

A«bley 

Asplnall 

Ayres 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Ban 

Bates 

Beckwortb 

BeU 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Blatnlfc 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brad  em  as 
Brooks 
Broomfield 
Brown,  Calif. 
Burke 
Burkbalter 
Byrne,  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabin 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 

Chamberlain 
CheU 
Clark 
Cleveland 
Cobelsm 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Corman 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Oa. 
Oavla,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Dlggs 
Donobue 
Downing 
Dwyer 
Edmondson 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Evlns 
FaUon 
Farbsteln 
Pascell 
Felghan 
Flniiegan 
Flno 
Flood 
Fogarty 
Ford 
Fountain 
Fraser 


Oallagher 

Garmatz 

Oary 

Olalmo 

Otbtions 

Gilbert 

Gill 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

GrtfSn 

Orlfflths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haileck 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hardy 

HarrU 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hubert 

Hechler 

HemphUl 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Ichord 

Joelson 


Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Masher 

Murphy,  Hi. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  NY. 

O'Hara.  111. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

01s<)n,  Minn. 

ONelll 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman     . 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

Plmle 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qule 

Held.  N.Y. 

Retfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 


Johnson,  Calif.  Rlehlman 
Johnson,  Wis.     Rivers,  Alaska 


Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kara  ten 

Karth 

Kastenineler 

Keith 

Keogh 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Langen 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnakl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long,  Md. 

McCulloch 

McOade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre  . 

Macdonald 

MacGregor 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Miller,  CaUf . 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 


Frellnghuysen  Monagan 

Frledel  Montoya 

Pulton,  Pa.  Moore 

Fulton,  Tenn.  Moorhead 


Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St  Germain 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Sec rest 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles 

SlBk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va.         » 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 

Stubblefield 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 


*Thomberry 

Vinson 

Wilson, 

ToU 

Wallhauser 

Charlss  H. 

Tupper 

WhsUey 

wnght 

UdsU 

White 

Wydlw 

Ullman 

WlckerahAm 

Young 

Van  Deerlln 

WldnaU 

Zablockl 

Vanlk 

WUIU 

NAYS— 134 

Abemethy 

Foreman 

Qulllen 

Alger 

Fuqvia 

Reld.  111. 

Anderson 

Gathlngs 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Goodllng 

Rich 

Andrews, 

Grant 

Rivers,  S.C. 

N.  Dak. 

Gross 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Asbbrook 

Gurney 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Ashmor* 

Haley 

Roudebush 

Avery 

Hall 

Rumsfeld 

Baker 

Harrison 

St.  George 

Baring 

Harvey,  Mich 

Saylor    » 

Battln 

Herlong 

Schadeberg 

Becker 

Hoeven 

Scott 

Beermann 

Hoffman 

Selden 

Belcher 

Horan 

Short 

Bennett,  Mich 

Hosmer 

Shrlver 

Berry 

Huddles  ton 

Slkes 

Betts 

Hull 

SUer 

Bow 

Hutchinson 

Skubltz 

Bray 

Jarman 

Snyder 

Brock 

Jensen 

Steed 

Bromwell 

johansen 

Stephens 

Brown,  Ohio 

Jonas 

Stlnson 

BroyhUl,  N.C. 

Kilburn 

Talcott 

Bruce 

Kllgore 

Teague.  Tex. 

Burleson 

King.  NY. 

Thomson,  Wis 

Bvirton 

Kyi 

Tollefson 

Cederlierg 

,  Landrum 

Tivck 

Chenoweth 

liStU 

Tuten 

Clancy 

Lennon 

Utt 

Clausen. 

Lipscomb 

Van  Pelt 

DonH. 

McClory 

Waggonner 

Clawson,  Del 

McLoskey 

Watson 

Collier 

McMillan 

Watts 

Colmer 

Mahon 

Weaver 

Cramer 

Marsh 

Weltner 

Curtis 

Martin.  Calif.      Wharton 

Derounlan 

Martin,  Nebr.      Whltener 

Devlne 

Michel 

Whltten 

Dole 

Miller.  NY. 

WUllams 

Dorn 

Mlnshall 

Wilson,  Bob 

Dowdy 

Matcher 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Dulskl 

Passman 

W  Instead 

Pindley 

Pillion 

Wyman 

Fisher 

Poff 

Flynt 

Pool 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 

O'Konskl 

NOT  VOTING — 47 

Abbltt 

Harsha 

Phil  bin 

Abele 

Harvey.  Ind 

PUcher 

Auchlnclosa 

Henderson 

Poage 

Bonper 

Jennings 

Rains 

Brotzman 

Kee 

Randall 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Kelly 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Buckley 

Knox 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Casey 

Uoyd 

St.  Ongs 

Celler 

Long.  La. 

Senner 

Cunningham 

Madden 

Shelley 

Dag(ue 

MatlUard 

Smith.  Calif. 

Derwlnskl 

Meader 

Teague,  Calif 

DlngeU 

MllUken 

Trimble 

Duncan 

Moss 

Westland 

Forrester 

Multer 

Younger 

Harding 

OBrlen,  HI. 

Mr.  Phllbin  with  Mr.  Henderson. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mrs.  Ke^. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Al&bama  with  Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr.  Abbltt  with  Mr.  Forrester. 

Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr  Rstndall. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  OTCONSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia I  Mr.  Younger].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent, he  would' have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  bill  was  passed. 
The  Clerk   aimounced 
pairs: 
On  this  vote: 

Mr.  St.  Onge  for,  with  Mr. 
■^      Mr.  Derwlnskl  for,  with  Mr. 
fornia  against. 

Mr.    Teague   of    California 
Auchlncloss  against. 

Mr.     Younger     for,     with 
against. 

Mr.    Rooney    for,    with    Mr 
against. 


the   following 

Casey  against. 
Smith  of  Call-* 

for,    with   Mr. 

Mr.     O'Konskl 

.    Cunningham 


Until  further  notice : 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Harsha. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Knox.      • 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Brotzman. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  BroyhUl  of  Virginia. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Lloyd. 

Mr.  Madden  with  Mr.  Dague. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Indiana. 

Mr.  Harding  with  Mr.  OBrlen  of  nUnols. 

Mr.  Bonner  with  Mr.  PUcber. 


LEGISLATION   TO   PROTECT   HOME 
BUYERS 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle-  , 
man  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  to  authorize 
the  payment  of  certain  claims  for  struc- 
tural or/*other  major  defects  In  homes 
covered  by  Federal  Housing  Adminis- 
tration insured  mortgages. 

During  tlie  recent  hearings  by  Sub- 
committee No.  4  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee  on  dual  distribution, 
it  has  repeatedly  come  to  the  attention 
of  the  subcommittee  that  all  too  fre- 
quently the  home  buyer  is  confronted 
with  defective  equipment  and  other 
problems  in  his  new  home.  Often  be- 
cause of  divided  responsibility,  the  home 
buyer  is  unable  to  obtain  correction  of 
these  conditions. 

There  can  be  little  question  that  FHA 
has  been  one  of  the  most  successful  pro- 
grams in  the  history  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  enabled  millions  of 
Americans  to  obtain  adequate  housing 
on  terms  and  conditions  that  were 
within  their  means. 

However,  it  is  equally  clear  that  many 
home  buyers  purchasing  under  the  terms 
of  an  FHA-insured  mortgage  believe  that 
they  are  receiving  protection  which  is, 
in  truth,  nonexistent.  The  term  "FHA 
insured"  unfortunately  ^extends  only  to 
the  mortgage  itself,  notfto  the  premises 
covered  by  the  mortgage,  A  family 
which  purchases  a  home  is  usually  mak- 
ing the  largest  single  purchase  of  a  life- 
time. Many  years  of  savings  are  in- 
cluded in  the  downpayment.  This  is,  of 
course,  followed  by  20  to  30  years  of  ^ 
monthly  payments  of  principal  and  in- 
terest. Tliese  people  are  entitled  to 
more  protection  than  they  are  currently 
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receiving  in  terms  or  correction  of  struc- 
tural or  other  defects. 

"PHA  Insured"  is  popularly  understood 
and  believed  to  mean  that,  since  the 
home  has  been  built  to  conform  to  FHA 
minimum  standards  and  specifications, 
there  is  a  guarantee  that  it  will  be  prop- 
erly and  soundly  constructed  and  that 
the  equipment,  wiring,  and  plumbing 
contained  in  it  will  function  properly. 

In  a  sense,  to  give  the  public  less  than 
this  places  the  Federal  Government  In 
a  situation  of  engaging  In  a  practice 
which  comes,  to  my  mind,  perilously 
close  to  what  the  Federal  Trade  Com- 
mission might  well  denominate  a  "decep- 
tive practice,"  If  It  were  carried  on  by  a 
firm  In  the  private  sector  of  the  econ- 
omy. 

I  am  proud  to  Join  with  my  able  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Rosenthal],  and  the  11  Members 
of  the  Senate  who  have  joined  with  the 
Honorable  Ernest  Gruening,  the  distin- 
guished Se^ator  from  the  State  of  Alaska, 
in  introducing  this  proposal.  Addition- 
ally, my  esteemed  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  Albert  Rains,  has 
Introduced  a  similar  bill.  HJl.  8956. 
There  are  certain  slight  technical  differ- 
ences between  these  two  bills,  smd  the 
exact  consequences  of  these  differences 
upon  the  ultimate  goals  and  objectives 
of  the  legislation  are  extremely  diflBcult 
to  determine.  However,  I  have  every 
confidence  that  they  will  be  resolved 
to  the  ultimate  good  of  the  consuming 
public  by  the  ^^ry  capable  members  of 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
which  has  jurisdiction  over  these  bills. 

One  of  the  most  significant  innova- 
tions of  this  administration  has  been  the 
emphasis  which  it  has  placed  on  Inform- 
ing and  protecting  the  consumer.  This 
proposal  carries  out  the  spirit  of  that 
portion  of  the  President's  consumer  mes- 
sage In  which  he  dted  the  right  of  the 
consumer  to  be  Informed  concerning  the 
goods  which  he  purchases.  This  pro- 
posal, if  adopted,  would  give  validity  for 
the  home  buyers  of  our  Nation  to  the 
long-used  and  misunderstood  phrase, 
"PHA  insured." 


The  provisions  foimd  in  section  3  of 
the  present  act  do  to  a  degree  act  as 'a 
deterrent  against  sales  at  unreasonably 
low  prices.  However,  allowing  private 
litigants  to  file  treble  damage  actions  for 
such  violations  would  make  relief  avail- 
able to  Individuals  Injured  much  more 
promptly  than  is  the  case  at  the  present 
time.  Furthermore,  it  would  enable 
smaller  firms  which  have  suffered  eco- 
nomic distress  as  a  result  of  illegal  acts 
on  the  part  of  their  suppliers  to  recover 
their  losses. 

The  Congress  should  act  to  restore  to 
the  small  businessmen  of  this  Nation 
that  protection  which  has  been  removed 
by  judicial  Interpretation.  There  is 
neither  logic  nor  Justification  for  the 
present  situation  In  which  a  law  violator 
is  or  is  not  subject  to  liability  for  treble 
damages  depending  upon  which  section 
of  the  act  he  violates.  Passage  of  this 
bill  win  be  a  step  toward  making  the 
structure  of  our  antitrust  laws  more  ade- 
quate for  its  vital  role  in  preserving  com- 
petition within  our  economy. 


PROVIDE  FOR  CIVIL  PROCEEDINGS 
FOR  VIOLATIONS  OF  SECTION  3  OF 
ROBINSON-PATMAN  ACT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  today  introduced  a  bill  designed  to 
make  section  3  of  the  Roblnson-Patman 
Act  a  part  of  the  Clayton  Act  for  the 
purpose  of  allowing  private  litigants  to 
avail  themselves  of  this  provision  of  the 
law  as  a  basis  for  treble  damage  actions. 

During  the  7  months  of  hearings  which 
my  Small  Business  Subcommittee  has 
held  on  dual  distribution,  there  have 
come  before  the  subcommittee  many  in- 
stances where  small  l)juslnessmen  have 
been  seriously  injured  by  the  practices 
prohibited  by  section  3. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  am  recorded  as  not  voting  on 
roUcalls  Nos.  202,  203.  and  205.  I  was 
unavoidably  absent.  If  present,  I  would 
have  voted  "yes"  on  all  three  questions. 


MOHOLE  PRQJECT 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, as  a  result  of  last  week's  further 
investigation  by  the  Merchant  Marine 
and  Fisheries  Subcommittee  on  Ocean- 
ography into  the  administration  of  the 
Mohole  project,  the  multimillion-dollar 
program  of  drilling  a  hole  into  the  core 
of  the  earth,  I  requested  thf  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina, 
Alton  Lennon,  of  our  Sul 
Oceanography,  to  have  the  st 
counsel  check  into  this  matter  f  i 
determine  the  possibility  of  a  coi 
interest  involving  the  former 
technical  staff. 

Chairman  Lennon  has  Informed  me 
that  he  thought  this  matter  should  be 
looked  into  further,  and  that  he  has  re- 
quested committee  counsel  and  the  cwn- 
mittee's  technical  consultant  to  review 
the  record  and  conduct  further  investi- 
gation into  the  background  and  sur- 
rounding faots  and  circumstances  bear- 
ing on  the  Mohole  project,  and  related 
matters. 

I  feel  the  Mohole  project  and  the 
clouds  of  doubt  surroimding  its  admin- 
istration should  be  cleared  up  now,  and 
if  there  has  been  any  impropriety,  then 
it  should  be  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  dealt  with  £iccordingly. 
The  cost  of  government  is  high  enough 
when  its  programs  are  properly  admin- 
istered, and  to  allow  a  possibly  mlsman- 
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aged  project  to  continue  at  added  cost 
to  our  Government  would  be  a  gross 
Injustice. 

SPEED  VERSUS  JUDGMENT 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  leg- 
islative process  of  this  and  recent  Con- 
gresses has  been  dissected  and  put  back 
together  countless  times  by  both  the  ex- 
perienced and  the  casual  observer.  Con- 
structive criticism  Is  never  out  of  place, 
but  when  the  volume  reaches  such  a  level 
that  inaccuracy  and  distortion  become 
part  and  parcel  with  fact,  those  who 
would  make  a  fair  judgment  are  left 
with  little  or  no  perspective.  As  a  con- 
tribution to  the  restoration  of  that  per- 
spective, may  I  recommend  the  editorial 
comment  of  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
November  18  titled,  "Speed  Versus 
Judgment." 

Speed  Vebsus  Josomknt 

Just  the  other  day  Senator  Dodo  made 
headlines  with  a  blast  at  the  Senate  leader- 
ship for  Inaction  on  the  long  list  of  major 
legislation — civil  rights,  taxes,  and  foreign 
aid  among  others — still  i>ending  in  Congress. 

Though  be  apologized  a  few  days  later,  his 
outburst  reflected  a  widespread  complaint 
against  the  congressional  system.  It's  a 
complaint  heard  quite  often  from  the  execu- 
tive branch;  at  his  last  press  conference 
President  Kennedy  showed  some  disappoint- 
ment that  his  legislative  program  is  being 
held  up  in  Congress.  But  it  is  also  a  c<xn- 
plaint  frequently  made  by  others,  including 
such  critics  within  the  Congress  as  Senator 
Clark,  of  Pennsylvania,  who  thinks  that  leg- 
islatures at  all  levels  are  presently  the  great- 
est menace  to  the  successful  operation  of  the 
democratic  process. 

"Hie  substance  of  all  these  criticisms,  both 
old  and  new,  is  the  charge  that  the  congres- 
sional system  is  just  too  slow  and  ciimber- 
some  for  the  challenges  of  the  supersonic 
age. 

Well,  we've  little  doubt  that  Congress,  like 
every  other  political  institution,  can  stand 
improvement.  Perhaps,  as  some  say,  there 
is  a  better  basis  than  seniority  for  selecting 
committee  chairmen,  although  no  one  has 
really  thought  of  one.  And  we'd  certainly 
agree  that  there  seem  to  be  more  committees 
in  Congress  than  are  absolutely  necessary. 

But  what  most  of  these  critics  have  in 
mind  are  not  jiist  some  changes  in  the  way 
Congress  does  things.  Their  real  complaint 
is  that  the  deliberative  process  Itself  is  too 
time  cons\maing. 

The  first  thing  to  be  said  about  this,  it 
seems  to  ms,  is  that  congressional  slowness 
is  vastly  exaggerated.  When  time  is  of  the 
essence — as,  for  example,  in  a  foreign  crisis — 
Congress  has  proved  again  and  again  that 
it  can  act  with  dispatch.  When  it  acts  slow- 
ly it  often  does  so  by  Intent. 

To  be  specific,  in  the  present  session  Con- 
gress has  been  slow  in  acting  upon  such 
measures  as  the  tax  bill  and  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. Doubtless  laws  covering  both  mat- 
ters would  already  be  on  the  books  if  they 
could  be  put  through  a  rubberstamp  parlia- 
ment. 

But  the  tax  bill,  despite  the  extravagant 
claims  being  made  for  It,  has  raised  much 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  Congressmen  already 
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concerned   about  the  deficit  principle  In-  suits.    The  opportunity.  In  the  words  of  Society.    On  March  25.  1961.  the  Presi- 

voived.    In  the  caae  of  the  civil  righta  bui.  Webster,  "to  perform  something  worthy  dent  declared: 

the  proposal  is  a  radical  change  in  our  meth-  ^  ^  remembered"  is  too  challenging  to  I  am  pleased  to  add  my  voice  to  those 

ods  ot  dealing  with  •oelal  problems.  Involv-  ^  squandered  on  TCntures  of  personal  honoring    the    great    Ukrainian    poet    Taraa 

Ing  not  only  phlloaophlcal   but   also   grave  jj_j^  Shevchenko.     We   honor   him   for  his   rich 

constitutional  questions.  ^  T^^r*.  \i  Tnnrh  tAlk  of  late  concemini?  contribution    to    the    culture    not    only    of 

But  in  no  such  Instance  Is  the  delay— If          There  is  ™y^^.  "^'V?^!°'^,^°^  Ukraine,   which  he   loved   so  weU  and  de- 

that  Is  the  word— the  fault  of  congressional  the  proposal  that  Members  msciose  ineir  ^^jj,^  ^  eloquenUy.  but  of  the  world.    His 

procedures.    Nor   la   It   caused  Just  by  the  {jersonal  interests.    I  would  be  reluctant  ^^^    ^    ^    noble    part    of    our    historical 

obstinacy   of   Congressmen.    The  people   of  to    require    that    other    Members    make  Rentage. 

the  country,  too.  are  divided  on  each  of  public  their  incomes  and  holdings.  How-  *»,.„*  »ir„^«K  ♦>,«  x>r.^.\A^r.t 
these  questions,  and  the  deliberative  process  ^^^^  ^^^^  is  no  hesitance  in  making  Only  this  past  March  the  President 
m  congress  simply  reflects  the  deliberative  that' disclosure  for  myself .  There  is  not  had  this  to  say  about  the  world- 
debate  going  on  within  toe  country  itseir                        disclose.    What  small  holdings  renowned    society    that    bears    Shev- 

Moreover.  In  none  of  these  Instances  wlU  "J"^"  ;"        .  -  .                   ,.  ,^  beloW  Chenko's  name: 

prolonged  dell»>eratlon.  though  It  seems  ex-  my  Wife  and  I  have  are  ^^^^^^'^^-  congratulation,  on  the  90th  annlver- 

cesslve  to  the  Impatient,  "^danger  the  Re-  gq^^y  ^  ^y  home  In  Atlanta    Ga      »5. 000  ^         8                             Scientific   Society, 

public,     on  «»•  <f°^»7v"7«  *!"^*^^»r*  Equity  In  my  residence  In  Bethesda.  J                   sustained  program  for  support 

such  controversial  leg^lauon  a-  to^^^                     ^^ 5.000  j„  distinguished  scholarship.     Among  your 

clvU  rights  bills.  It  is  f»r^bett«'  "»»t  "»«y  ^  Patent -u-         300  ^^^^ers  have  been  some  of  the  great  names 

exposed  to  extensive  public  debate.  Savings  accounts B05  ^  learning  to  whom  the  world  owes  an  In- 

For  one  reason,  only  In  this  way  can  what  checking    accounts Beo  j^i^uiable  debt.    As  you  move  Into  the  decade 

is  Anally  decided  represent  a  true  consensus  cash  value  of  life  Insurance 3. 000  ^-^^^^  ^^  cuUnlnate  In  your  centennial,  you 

of  the  NaUon's feelings.     For  another,  only  Two  automobUes -     1.800  ^ave  our  best  wishes  and  felicitations.    May 

In  the  sifting  process  of  debate,  where  both  stocks,  bonds,  mortgages,  notes,  etc —  ^^  continue  to  extend  the  frontiers  of  hu- 

^^LnlSSna^Jhe'Sn^LUfid'Sf  thTt          Unfortunately,    there    are    also    some  man  knowledge  in  the  years  ahead, 

what  It  does  is  wisely  done.    Though  Sena-  liabilities,  including  a  small  remainder  a  poct  of  mankind 

tor  Cx^EK  and  those  who  share  his  views  on  my  1962  campaign  debt.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  recent  weeks  one  of 

woxiid  bypass  all  this  deliberation  In  the         Income  in  1963,  other  than  my  con-  iy^  city's  newspapers  has  shown  a  com- 

name  of  speed,  the  verdict  of  history  is  that  gressional   salary  and   rental  from  my  piete  lack  of  knowledge  in  Its  editorial 

nations  are  not  better  governed  by  the  wis-  ^^^^  ^^  Atlanta,  is  as  follows:  comments  on  Shevchenko.    If  the  editor 

fancier    leirtslatlon      But    there    are    worse     Legal  fee  for  drawing  a  will  In  1962—-       50     some    others    m    our    intellectual    area, 
things  thim  being'  slow.    Like  being  In  a  onpakpr   T  consider  mv  duties  In    But  this  is  all  to  the  good  because  it  in- 

hSSTwHhout  r«oiy  knowing  enough  about        Mr.  Speaker   ^^onsder  my  duties  m  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^^ 

^o^youre  traveUng.  ^"""^^^f^Jfi  ^^  ^''''^^^oHvonf«,?p  ^r  S  to  disseminate  the  truths  about  Shev- 

^    sistent  with  personal  advantage  or  fl-  Ukraine,  the  captive  nations  of 

nancial  gain.    I  asked  the  people  of  my  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^ 

BLANKKT  CENSURE  OP  CONGRESS  district  to  send  me  to  Washington  to  ^^^^  ^  ^^  cause  of  freedom.    This 

FROM  MANY  QUARTERS  work  for  them.    I  intend  to  do  just  that.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^.^  how  important  a  Shev- 

Mr   WELTNER.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask                        chenko  stamp  is  to  direct  attenUon  to 

raianlmous  consent  to  address  the  House  YEAR  FOR  A  SHEVCHENKO  ?^ese    truths;    such    evidence    in    itself 

Sr  imlnute  and  to  revise  and  extend  pRi^M  STAAff-1964  ^"^"^^    ?    ^^^°?    designated    as    the 

tnv  remaj-ks  FREEDOM  toiAM±'— lyo*  Shevchenko    Freedom    Ubrary    In    our 

VhrQ^TCAK-iTR.  nro  temoore     Is  tiiere  Mr.    DULSKI.     Mr.   Speaker.   I    ask  Ubrary  of  Congress. 

,.h?S?i^SfSf^SLt^7Kentleman  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my   re-  At  this  point  I  wish  to  include  the  ad- 

objection  to  the  request  of  the  genueman  ^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^^  ^^  ^  Honorable  Thomas  J.  Dodd 

from  tieorgia/  include  extraneous  matter.  which  was  delivered  at  the  Taras  Shev- 

??*^^L^ft^T^^V     cr^^ovor  In  thP  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there  chenko  Memorial  ground-breaking  cere- 

in^'-^?^-Jledh^rf  CoSr^s!  obJecUon  to  the  request  of  th^  genUeman  monies  on  September  21: 

L'cSi^ 'u^d^  h^^   cemiSeT^  from  New  York?                                                  h^maskb  o,  s«,Aroa  t^o-a.  a.  Dono 

Ziy  quarters.    News  stortesoonun^^^^^  S'^D^'^^''"^"' Speaker,     the  nl.,^.^tr^^''lJrZoTT^-^.'^l 

raisequestionsof  unethical  conduct  con-  „JJ^.5;^j£^ceremoni3held  m  the  groSnd  is  being  broken  for  the  erection  of 

flicts  of  interest,  and  abuse  of  privileges,  ground  ^^^^^^^^^^^""^^^^^  I  memorial  to  Taras  shevchenko. 

cartoonists  display  the  88th  Congress  as  "ty  of  Washington.  D.C     o"  ^PJf  °^°^  Taras  shevchenko  belongs  in  the  first  In- 

slothful  and  totally  heedless  of  naUonal  21.  1963   for  the  erection  of  a  statue  in  ^^^^  ^^  ^he  Ukrainian  people.    But  in  a 

needs     Commentators  point  accusatory  honor  of  Taras  Shevchenko  haye  led  to  ,„ge^  g^nse.  he  belongs  to  au  mankind.    And 

flneers   and  psychologists  speculate  over  widespread  interest  in  the  works  and  sig-  ^^^^  j   t^ink  is  the  special  meaning  that 

«^«SrfVnmM     And  most  important  of  niflcance  of  this  East  European  freedom  succeeding  generations  will  read   into  the 

T  S?^i^tnPnSf  iif  ^^i^S  me  fighter.    Needless  to  say.  this  is  aU  to  the  existence  of  this  monument  to  a  Ukrainian 

aa  my  constituents  in  Georgia  ask  me,  k       particularly  as  it  concerns  Shev-  poet  in  the  heart  of  Washington,  the  ac- 

"Whafs  going  on  up  there?  Chenko's  universal  stature  as  a  poet  of  knowiedged  capital  of  the  free  world. 

As  a  flrst-torm  Congressman,  it  might  ^f^dr^  and  the  oowerfiU  force  of  na-  We  honor  shevchenko  as  one  of  the  great 

be   considered   intemperate   for   me    to  f™?^^*°^J?^^^^"   caotWe     non-  Poe^  of  all  time,  as  a  man  who  has  jusUy 

sneak   about   this   condition.     Yet   the  Uonahsm     among     t^e     captive     non  f-^  described  as  "the  last  bard  and  the 

^^e  are  paying  me  the  same  salary  as  R^^^^n  nations  in  the  U.S.Sil.  ^„,  ^,,,   ^,  ^,  ,  g,eat  new  Slavonic 

♦>r«  =or,i«..  iur«i«hPr  nf  this  House    and  I  thk  prmidknt  and  shivchknko  literature." 

Sle"^rr^r^b%es"L''i"!^urJ  T^e  ^- UM  ^1  Jjar.  the  ,50th  an-  J,'„T^-^.-.rJfT^:UiJ^Z 

any  other  Member.  niversary  of  the  birth  of  Taras  Shev-  messed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  tired  of  blanket  in-  chenko.    To  prevent  the  Soviet  Russian  ^^  honor  him  as  a  universal  hero  and  as 

dictments  <rf  Members  of  the  Congress,  totalitarians    and    their    puppets    from  ^^g  qj  ^^  towering  moral  personalities  of 

I  am  weary  of  the  all-inclusive  accusa-  stealing  and  exploiting  Shevchenko  to  ^ii  time, 

tion  and  the  general  condemnation.  satisfy  their  own  ends,  the  86th  Congress  The  monument  for  which  we  are  brea,king 

nnfortnnatelv    abuses  by  a  very  few  wisely  authorized  in  1960  the  erection  ground   today   was   authorized   by   a   Joint 

MSSS^fsTfl'Sradv^lyUnShof  of  a  s'tatue  m  honor  of  this  poet  of  wortd  ;-\-^- J^^f-  ^o^'on^  ^rv?^ 

us.    Many  careers  of  selfless  dedication  freedom.    On  May  30.  1964   his  statue  ^^^^^  ^i^nlj  in  the  Senate  who  voted 

are  buried  In  the  welter  of  comment  over  will  be  tmveiled  In  the  Capital  oi  doui  ^^  ^^  measure,  i  am  proud  of  the  small 

a  single  act  of  impropriety.  our  Nation  and  the  free  world.  contribuUon  l   was  able  to  make   toward 

I  do  not  presume  to  speak  for  anyone  In  addition  to  the  Congress.  President  -  its  enactment, 

other  than  myself.    Yet.  In  my  view,  the  Kennedy  praised  the  universal  role  of  Let  me  read  to  you  the  opening  words  of 

duties  of  the  office  are  too  demanding  to  Shevchenko  and  the  perpetuating  schol-  this  resolution  so  <*»^„  y°"  °^*y  ,;*7„  * 

be  evaded  by  junkets  and  personal  pur-  arly  works  of  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  clearer   understanding   of   the   motivations 

» 
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which  inspired  Congress  to  grant  permission 
for  the  erection  of  the  Shevchenko  memorial : 

"Whereas  throughout  Eastern  Eiirope,  In 
the  last  century  and  this,  the  name  and 
works  of  Taras  Shevchenko  brilliantly  re- 
flected the  aspirations  of  man  for  personal 
liberty  and  national  Independence;  and 

"Whereas  Shevchenko,  the  poet  laureate  of 
Ukraine,  was  openly  Inspired  by  our  great 
American  tradition  to  fight  against  the  Im- 
perialist and  colonial  occupation  of  his  native 
p      land;  and 

"Whereas  in  many  parts  of  the  free  world 
observances  of  the  Shevchenko  centennial 
will  be  held  during  1961  In  honor  of  this  Im- 
mortal champion  of  liberty;  and 

"Whereas  In  our  moral  capacity  as  free 
men  In  an  Independent  nation  It  behooves 
us  to  symbolize  tangibly  the  Inseparable 
spiritual  ties  found  In  the  writings  of  Shev- 
chenko between  our  country  and  the  40 
million  Ukrainian  nation:  Now,  therefore,  be 
It 

"Resolved  by  the  ScTUite  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  any  association 
or  committee  organised  for  such  purpose 
within  2  years  from  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Joint  resolution  Is  hereby  au- 
thorized to  place  on  land  owned  by  the 
United  States  in  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
statue  of  the  Ukrainian  poet  and  national 
leader,  Taras  Shevchenko." 

Shevchenko's  life  was  In  a  way  sjmibolic 
of  the  tragedy  of  the  Ukrainian  people.  He 
died  at  the  young  age  of  47;  and  of  those  47 
years,  he  was  a  serf  for  the  first  24,  a  con- 
script In  the  Russian  Army  for  the  next  10 
years,  and  under  police  supervision  for  the 
ensuing  3Va  years.  All  told,  therefore,  he 
knew  only  9  years  of  personal  freedom. 

Although  the  son  of  a  serf,  with  little  op- 
portunity for  formal  education,  his  genius, 
his  soaring  spirit,  and  his  unshatterable 
faith  enabled  him  to  take  the  Ukrainian  lan- 
guage, rough-hewn  aa  It  was  at  that  time, 
and  convert  It  Into  a  literary  Instrument  as 
sensitive  and  as  expressive  as  any  of  the 
great  world  languages. 

Shevchenko  had  an  ardent  democratic  and 
revolutionary  faith.  He  called  for  an  end  to 
the  degrading  Institution  of  serfdom.  On 
the  one  hand,  he  appealed  to  the  Ukrainian 
nobles  to  renounce  their  privileges  and  lib- 
erate their  serfs;  on  the  other  hand  he  ap- 
pealed to  the  peasants  to  renounce  hatred 
and  vengeance.  His  appeal  was  for  a  world 
of  equality  and  brotherhood,  and  In  his 
poem,  "Epistle  to  My  Country,  Living,  Dead, 
and  Unborn,"  he  voiced  his  appeal  In  these 
words: 

"Brothers,  embrace  the  feeblest  among  you. 
That  the  mother  may  smile  through  her 
tears."  , 

Shevchenko  poured  out  his  greatest  pas- 
sion, however,  when  he  addressed  himself  to 
the  theme  of  freedom  and  of  his  beloved 
Ukraine.  Although  the  English  translation 
loses  much  of  the  force  and  flavor  of  the 
original  Ukrainian,  I  should  like  to  quote  to 
you  a  few  lines  from  a  song  he  wrote  during 
his  confinement  In  St.  Petersburg: 

"It  makes  no  dlffeopence  to  me. 
If  I  shall  live  or  CK)t  In  Ukraine — 
No  father  will  remind  his  son 
(  Or  say  to  him,  Repeat  one  prayer, 

One  prayer  for  him;  for  our  Ukraine 
They  tortured  htm  In  their  foul  lair. 
It  makes  no  difference  to  me. 
If  that  son  says  a  prayer  or  not. 
It  makes  great  difference  to  me 
That  evU  folk  and  wicked  men 
Attack  our  Ukraine,  once  so  free. 
And  rob  and  plunder  it  at  will. 
That  makes  great  difference  to  me." 

Shevchenko  to  his  people  was  many  things. 
He  was  a  bard  in  the  tradition  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian kobzars,  who  chronicled  the  heroic  deeds 
of  the  Ukrainian  past.     He  was  a  national 
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poet  in  the  unique  sense  In  which  Robert 
Bums  Is  regarded  as  the  national  poet  ot 
the  Scottish  people.  And,  as  a  freedom 
fighter  and  prophet  erf  liberty,  Shevchenko 
was  also  regarded  by  his  people  with  some- 
thing of  the  special  reverence  that  we  In 
America  reserve  for  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
George  Washington. 

Shevchenko  was  no  narrow  nationalist.  He 
was  concerned  not  only  over  the  oppression 
of  the  Ukrainian  people  by  Moscow  but  also 
over  the  oppression  of  the  Poles,  the  Lithua- 
nians, the  Georgians,  and  the  other  ancient 
peoples  who  had  been  subjugated  by  an  In- 
creasingly aggressive  Russian  Imperialism. 

He  fought  for  the  liberty  of  all  men  and 
the  freedom  of  all  nations. 

In  erecting  a  memorial  to  Taras  Shevchenko 
we  would  be  engaging  In  an  action  devoid 
of  all  meaning  if  we  failed  to  speak  about 
the  plight  of  the  Ukrainian  people  today 
and  If  we  failed  to  honor  his  lifelong  com- 
mitment to  the  freedom  of  his  people  by 
recommitting  ourselves  on  this  occasion  to 
the  goal  for  which  Shevchenko  sang  and 
fought. 

It  is  a  great  pity  that  there  Is  no  Taras 
Shevchenko  today  to  write  of  the  agony  of 
his  people  in  Inspired  'Verse,  to  appeal  to 
the  conscience  of  the  world  on  their  behalf, 
and  to  give  once  again  to  the  cause  of 
Ukrainian  freedom  the  precious  Inspiration 
of  the  poet's  song. 

The  history  of  the  Ukrainian  people  has 
been  one  of  brief  but  glorious  periods  of 
Independence  and  of  long  centuries  of  strug-' 
gle  against  the  tyranny  of  Moscow,  both 
under  the  czars  and  under  the  Soviets. 
The  Ukrainian  people  through  the  centuries 
have  had  more  than  their  share  of  suffering 
and  tragedy.  But  the  agony  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  \inder  the  rule  of  Soviet 
bolshevlsm  In  recent  decades  surpasses  by 
far  the  agony  they  have  known  under  pre- 
vious despots  and  conquerors. 

I  propose  to  relate  this  story  briefly,  know- 
ing that  my  prose  Is  Inadequate  to  a  theme 
which  would  have  challenged  Shevchenko 
himself. 

The  chaos  and  disintegration  that  reigned 
In  Russia  during  the  latter  part  of  World  War 
I  made  possibly  the  rebirth  of  an  Independ- 
ent Ukraine,  which  called  Itself  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Republic.  Because  they  sought 
their  support,  the  Bolshevlkl  promised  the 
right  of  self-determination  to  the  subject 
nationalities  of  the  old  Russian  empire.  On 
December  17.  1917.  almost  Immediately  after 
they  seized  power,  Lenin  officially  recog- 
nized the  Ukraine  as  a  sovereign  and  Inde- 
pendent state.  Let  me  quote  the  words  of 
Lenin  on  this  occasion  because  they  con- 
stitute the  first  of  a  thousand  major  acts 
of  perfidy  the  Soviets  have  perpetrated  over 
the  past  fbur  decades  and  a  half. 

"We,  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commissars." 
said  Lenin,  "recognize  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Republic  and  Its  right  to  separate 
from  Russia  or  to  make  an  agreement  with 
the  Russian  Republic  for  federative  or  other 
similar  mutual  relations  between  them. 
Everything  that  touches  national  rights  and 
the  national  Independence  of  the  Ukrainian 
people,  we.  the  Soviet  of  People's  Commis- 
sars, accept  clearly  without  limitations  and 
unreservedly." 

One  year  later.  In  December  1918.  the  So- 
viet presented  the  Ukrainian  Government 
with  an  ultimatum;  and  when  this  ultl- 
matimi  was  rejected,  the  Red  army  swarmed 
across  the  boundaries  of  the  Ukraine.  The 
capital  city  of  Kiev  fell  after  a  bloody  strug- 
gle; and  the  Bolshevlkl,  when  they  entered 
the  city.  Introduced  a  reign  of  Indiscriminate 
terror,  massacring  thousands  of  Innocent 
civilians  on  the  street. 

But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  the 
struggle.  The  battle  between  the  people 
of  the  Ukraine  and  the  Soviet  military  forces 
seesawed  back  and  forth  for  almost  2  years 
before  the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  suc- 


etnnbed  to  the  repeated  onslaughts  o^  the 
far  more  powerful  Red  army. 

At  this  point  the  Ukrainian  people  entered 
upon  the  darkest  and  most  agonizing  i>erlod 
In  their  long  and  tragic  history.  The 
Ukrainians  were  not  only  the  largest  and 
strongest  of  all  the  so-called  national 
minorities  in  the  Soviet  slave  empire,  but 
they  were  also  the  most  stubborn  and  the 
most  militant.  Though  thousands  were 
executed  and  scores  of  thousands  were  de- 
ported, the  spirit  of  Ukrainian  Independence 
refused  to  die. 

The  agony  of  the  Ukrainian  people  under 
Soviet  rule  reached  Its  zenith  during  the 
period  of  Stalli^'s  forced  collectivization. 
When  it  became  evident  that  the  Ukrainian 
peasants  could  not  be  induced  to  abandon 
their  farms  and  enter  the  collectives  by 
means  of  persuasion.  Stalin  decided  to  resort 
to  organized  starvation.  In  1932.  the  entire 
grain  reserve  of  the  Ukraine  as  well  as  all 
other  crops  that  might  support  the  popula- 
tion were  removed  from  the  country  by  Red 
army  convoys.  In  the  mass  famine  that 
resiilted,  it  Is  estimated  that  6  million 
Ukrainians,  men,  women,  and  children,  lost 
their  lives.  In  the  political  terror  that  ac- 
companied the  famine,  80  percent  of  all  the 
Ukrainian  intellectuals  were  liquidated  by 
the  Soviet  terror  apparatus. 

The  TTkraine  became  a  desert  and  a  place 
of  pestilence.  There  were  many  places  where 
the  entire  population  perished,  so  that  there 
was  no  one  to  bury  the  dead. 

There  are  those  who  say  that  the  Soviet 
regime  today  is  somehow  more  moderate^ 
than  the  Soviet  regime  under  Stalin.  ~To 
those  who  harbor  such  illusions.  I  would 
point  to  the  fact  that  the  project  manager 
in  charge  of  the  forced  starvation  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  and  of  the  liquidation  of 
the  Ukrainian  intelligentsia,  a  man  who  will 
forever  be  identified  by  history  as  "the 
butcher  of  the  Ukraine."  was  none  other  than 
Nlklta  Khrushchev,  the  present  Prime  Min- 
ister of  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  despite  starvation  and  terror,  the 
Ukrainian  people  remained  stubborn  and 
unyielding  in  their  resistance.  One  wave  of 
terror  succeeded  another — but  still  the 
Ukrainians  persisted.  During  World  -War  n, 
a  mighty  Ukrainian  insxirgent  army  rose  up 
out  of  the  soil  of  their  tortxired  Ifind,  fight- 
ing with  incredible  heroism  against  both  the 
Nazis  a&d  the  Bolshevlkl.  For  years  after 
the  close  of  World  War  11,  the  Ukrainian 
guerrilla  army  continiied  to  harass  the  Bol- 
shevlkl and  even  to  engage  them  in  fixed 
battles. 

For  the  Ukrainian  people,  the  life  and 
death  struggle  with  Soviet  imperialism  has 
never  ceased.  Even  In  exile,  the  Soviet  ter- 
rcH-  apparatus  has  pursued  the  leaders  of  the 
Ukrainian  resistance  movement.  Their  hired 
assassins  have  In  recent  years  murdered  Lev 
Rebet  and  Stepan  Bandera,  as  they  mur- 
dered other  Ukrainian  leaders  in  exile  after 
the  close  of  World  War  L 

This  is  the  story  of  the  Ukrainian  people's 
agony  and  of  the  unsurpassed  heroism  they 
have  displayed  In  the  fight  for  freedom.  It 
is  a  story  to  Inspire  us  all — and  one  which 
I  am  convinced  will  some  day  terminate  in 
the  rebirth  of  the  Ukrainian  nation  in  a 
world  of  free  and  independent  nations. 

It  is  a  story  particularly  appropriate  to 
tell  at  any  ceremony  conunemorating  the 
life  and  work  of  Taras  Shevchenko. 

Speaking  at  the  funeral  of  Shevchenko  in 
1861,  his  contemporary,  Kulish,  ventured  the 
prediction  that  "all  that  Is  really  noble  in 
the  Ukraine  will  gather  under  the  banner  of 
Shevchenko."  This  prophecy  has  already 
been  borne  out.  As  they  have  gathered  un- 
der the  banner  of  Shevchenko  In  servitude 
and  suffering,  the  XTkrainian  people  will,  1 
am  confident,  still  continue  to  gather  under 
the  banner  unfurled  for  them  by  their  im- 
mortal national  poet  when  the  light  of  free- 
dom again  shines  upon  them. 
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In  again  hailing  the  memory  of  Tara« 
Shevchenko.  I  can  think  of  no  more  fltUng 
way  of  closing  my  remarlu  than  by  qiiotlng 
a  few  lines  from  Shevchenko's  prophetic 
verse. 

"When  will  we  receive  our  Washington, 
With  a  new  and  righteous  law* 
And  receive  him  we  will  some  a&y!" 

I  look  forward  to  Joining  you  again  when 
this  memorial  to  Taras  Shevchenko.  poet 
laureate  of  the  Ukraine  and  one  of  Europe's 
great  freedom  fighters,  is  unveUed. 

The  fvill  import '  of  Senator  Dodd's 
address  is  seen  against  a  brief  history  of 
Ukraine.  Such  a  background  is  pro- 
vided by  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Com- 
mittee of  America,  an  outstanding  na- 
tional organization  of  over  2\^  million 
Americans  of  Ukrainiah  ancestry.  The 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  is  the 
parent  organization  of  the  Shevchenko 
Memorial  Committee  of  America  which 
was  specifically  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  erecting  the  Shevchenko  statue 
in  Washirigton.  A  brief  history  of 
Ukraine  follows: 

Bairr  Histost  or  UiUAiifs 
Area:    288.000   square   miles    (larger    than 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia  combined). 
Population:  45  million. 
Location:      Southwestern     part     of     the 
U.SJ3JI..  bounded  on  the  west  by  Hungary. 
Rumania,  and  Poland,  on  the  east  by  the 
Don  region,  on  the  south  by  the  Black  Sea. 
on  the  north  by  Byelorussia,  and  on  north- 
east by  Russia. 

Ukraine  has  had  three  periods  of  Inde- 
pendence : 

1.  From  the  9th  century  when  Its  history 
began  under  the  name  "Rus"  until  the  13th 
century  when  the  country  was  plundered 
and  occupied  by  the  forces  of  Genghis  Khan 
and  his  Mongol-Tatar  successors. 

a.  During  the  17th  century  when  the 
Ukrainian  people  overthrew  the  Polish  rulers 
who  had  gained  control  of  the  country  after 
the  Mongol-Tatars  were  defeated.  This  In- 
dependence ended  In  1654  when  Hetman 
Bohdan  Khmelnytsky  made  a  treaty  with 
Moscow,  on  condition  that  Moscow  would 
guarantee  the  autocracy  of  Ukraine.  Mus- 
covite troops  settled  In  Ukraine  to  protect 
Ukraine  from  the  Poles  but  actually  as  occu- 
pation troops.  Dxirlng  the  occupation  period 
the  dream  of  an  Independent  Ukraine  was 
kept  alive  In  literature.  A  leader  In  the  re- 
vival of  the  spirit  of  Ukrainian  national  Inde- 
pendence was  Taras  Shevchenko. 

3.  In  March  of  1917  the  Ukrainians  rose  to 
freedom  and  established  their  own  Independ- 
ent state  by  organizing  the  Ukrainian  Cen- 
tral Rada.  which  became  the  nucleus  of  the 
Ukrainian  sovereign  state  In  modem  times. 
On  January  22.  1918.  Ukraine  declared  its  full 
Independence  and.  as  the  Ukrainian  National 
Republic,  was  recognized  by  a  number  of 
European  states.  Including  Soviet  Russia. 
But  Inunedlately  upon  the  recognition  of 
Ukraine  as  an  Independent  state  of  the 
Ukrainian  people,  the  Soviet  Government 
dispatched  powerful  armies  against  Ukralfte. 
and  after  more  than  3  years  of  valiant  op- 
position of  the  Ukrainian  nation,  the  Bol- 
sheviks succeeded  In  destroying  the  Ukrain- 
ian National  Government  and  Its  armies  and 
Imposing  a  puppet  Communist  regime  upon 
the  country.  In  1923  Ukraine  was  made  an 
unwilling  member  of  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics.  But  rule  over  foreign 
affairs  and  most  domestic  n>atters  was  taken 
over  by  the  Soviet  Goveminent  In  Moscow, 
which  was,  In  effect,  the  Government  of 
Russia. 

The  original  name  of  Ukraine  was  "Rus." 
The  name  of  the  lands  ruled  by  Moscow  had 
been  known  as  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Moscow 
or  Muscovy.    Peter  the  Great,  the  Muscovite 


empire  builder,  took  over  the  name  "Rus- 
and  called  his  domain  Russia.  Ukrainians 
adopted  the  name  Ukraine,  whose  origin  de- 
rives from  the  Ukrainian  word  "kral."  or 
country.  Since  the  end  of  the  17th  century 
Ukraine  has  been  divided  l>etween  Poland 
and  Russia  and  later  between  Russia  and 
Austria  until  the  outbreak  of  World  War  I 
and  the  establishment  of  the  free  and  In- 
dependent state  of  the  Ukrainian  people  In 
1917. 

At  present  Ukraine  Is  nominally  an  In- 
dependent state,  known  as  the  Ukrainian  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic  and  one  of  the  16 
constituent  republics  of  the  U.S.S.R..  and  a 
charter  member  of  ftie  United  Nations.  But 
In  reality  Ukraine  Is  a  colony  of  Communist 
Russia,  with  Ukrainians  being  the  largest 
captive  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  In 
Europe.  '       ^ 

UNrrKD    STATES    AND    RICOCNrTlOM    Or    UKEAINK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  questions  of  "Why  a 
stamp?"  and  "Why  a  Shevchenko  Free- 
dom Library?"  receive  further  solid  an- 
swers when  one   reads   the   theme  de- 
veloped   by    the    Honorable    Alvin    M. 
Bentley     at     the     recent     Shevchenko 
groimdbreaking    ceremonies.      To    en- 
lighten further  some  of  our  citizens,  I 
submit  Mr.   Bentley's   remarks   on   the 
"United     States     and     Recognition     of 
Ukraine,"  and  also  a  brief  biography  of 
Taras  Shevchenko.  Issued  by  the  anti- 
Communist  national  American  organiza- 
tion, the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee 
of  America,   and  the  Shevchenko  Me- 
morial Committee  of  America: 
UNrriD  States  and  RccocNmoN  or  Uiuuink 
(Remarks    by    Hon.    Alvln    M.    BenUey    at 
ground-breaking  ceremonies,  held  on  Sat- 
urday,  September  21.    1963,   at   the  Shev- 
chenko Statue  site  In  Washington,  DC.) 
Many    people    believe    that    UJS.    foreign 
policy  Is  solely  the  province  of  the  execu- 
tive  branch    of   our   Government   and    that 
Congress  confines  Itself  to  voting  appropria- 
tions and  ratifying  treaties.    This  Is  usually 
the  case,  but  not  always.     There  are  occa- 
sions when  Congress  actively  asserts  leader- 
ship In  the  creation  of  foreign  policy  and  the 
passage    of   Public   Law   86-749    was   one   of 
these. 

In  authorizing  the  erection  of  this  me- 
morial to  Taras  Shevchenko  for  which  we 
break  ground  today,  Congress  was  not  only 
paying  tribute  which  was  both  well  deserved 
and  long  overdue  to  a  recognized  champion 
of  hxunan  liberty  and  freedom.  We  are  all 
familiar  with  the  Inspiration  which  Shev- 
chenko, a  contemporary  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
and  an  admirer  of  George  Washington,  has 
given  the  people  of  his  native  Ukraine  and 
freedom-loving  peoples  everywhere. 

But  far  more  Important  from  your  stand- 
point. Congress  In  1960.  by  the  passage  of 
Public  Law  86-749.  took  the  Initiative  In  one 
phase  of  foreign  policy  by  recognizing  the 
Independent  existence  of  Ukraine  as  a  sep- 
arate entity,  a  separate  people,  a  separate 
state.  Congress  stated  and  President  Elsen- 
hower, by  his  approval,  ratified  the  recogni- 
tion of  Ukraine  and  Its  people  as  a  separate, 
distinct  being  and  demolished  any  confusion 
about  Ukraine  being  a  part  of  Russia  except 
Insofar  as  bondage  has  created  a  relation- 
ship. Whether  the  State  Department  cares 
to  admit  It  or  not.  It  is  now  a  historic  fact 
that  in  1960  the  U.S.  Government  officially 
recognized  the  existence  of  a  Ukrafclan  na- 
tion by  approving  this  tribute  to  the  greatest 
of  Ukrainian  heroes. 

Although  many  may  not  have  recognized 
this  fact,  I  did:  and  that  Is  why  I  worked  so 
hard  for  the  passage  of  the  bill.  The  Rus- 
sians recognized  It  too.  which  explains  the 
propaganda  attacks  on  us  for  having  passed 
this  legislation.  And  I  am  certain  that  the 
people  of  Ukraine  also  recognize  It  and  that 


It  wUl  cause  the  flame  of  liberty  and  the 
desire  for  self-determination  and  freedom 
to  burn  even  brighter  In  their  hearts. 

Continued  acts  of  recognition  by  our 
Government  wlU  help  to  strengthen  this  de- 
sire for  freedom.  This  is  why  the  passage 
of  House  Joint  Resolution  174.  sponsored  by 
Congressman  Dulski  and  providing  for  the 
Issuance  in  1964  of  a  Shevchenko  champion 
of  liberty  commemorative  stamp  would  be  a 
further  recognition  of  the  Independent 
status  of  Ukraine  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment and  the  American  people. 

BRIET    BIOCEAPHT    Or    TASAS    SHEVCHENKO 

Taras  Shevchenko  (1814-61)  was  the  great- 
est of  Ukrainian  p>oets. 

Of  his  47  years,  he  lived  24  In  serfdom,  10 
In  exile  3 1^  under  Russian  police  supervision, 
and  only  9  as  a  man  free  to  come  and  go  as 
he  wished.  ' 

Prom  1840  on.  his  voice  was  raised  In  poetry 
for  human  liberty  and  against  serfdom,  for 
national  Independence  of  Ukraine  and 
against  czarlst  Russian  Imperialistic  rule,  for 
Individualism  and  against  tyranny.  He  loved 
his  native  Ukraine  and  regarded  Russia  as  a 
foreign  country  and  a  rapacious  empire. 

During  his  free  years  Shevchenko  fought 
for  the  rights  of  freedom  for  aU  mankind. 
He  met  and  became  friends  with  Ira  Aldrldge, 
a  noted  U.S.  Negro  actor  who  performed  in 
Europe  and  In  czarlst  Russia.  Shevcbenko's 
works  have  been  translated  Into  more  than 
40  languages. 

CHRONOLOGT 

In  1814:  Born  In  Ukraine  in  serfdom 
(March  10). 

In  1838 :  Freedom  from  serfdom  boxight  for 
2,500  rubles  with  the  help  of  the  painter  Karl 
Bryulov.  Shevchenko  entered  the  Academy 
of  Art  In  St.  Petersburg. 

In    1840:  Published    a    volume    of    poems 

'called  "Kobzar."    Kobzars  are  folk  bards  who 

keep  alive  the  memory  of  heroic  deeds  of  the 

Ukrainian     past.      This    book     immediately 

made  him  the  first  poet  of  Ukraine. 

In  1841:  Published  "Haydamaky,"  his 
longest  and  greatest  poem. 

In  1845:  Graduated  from  the  Academy  of 
Art  as  a  free  artist.  Pound  a  position  In  the 
Archeologlcal  Commission  and  settled  in 
Kiev,  Ukraine. 

In  1846:  Took  part  In  the  Society  of  Sts. 
Cyril  and  Methodius,  organized  to  propagan- 
dize against  serfdom  and  to  create  a  free 
union  of  all  Slavic  peoples  under  a  republi- 
can form  of  government. 

In  1847:  Arrested  by  the  czar's  police  and 
sentenced  to  serve  In  penal  exile  In  the  czar- 
lst Imperial  army  "under  the  strictest  su- 
pervision with  the  prohibition  of  writing  and 
drawing." 

In  1857:  Pardoned  by  Czar  Alexander  II. 
but  remained  under  police  supervision  to  the 
end  of  his  life. 

In  1859:  Visited  Ukraine  and  freed  his 
family  from  serfdom. 

In  1861 :  March  9.  died  in  St.  Petersbiu-g. 

(More  details;  see  "Europe's  Freedom 
Fighter.  Taras  Shevchenko."  a  documentary 
biography  of  Ukraine's  poet  laureate  and 
national  hero,  H.  Doc.  445.  86th  Cong.,  2d 
sess.) 

SHEVCHENKO'S  UK^INE  AND  GEOKOE 
WASHINGTON 

The  Statue  of  Shevchenko  to  be  erected 
in  Washington  will  symbolize  an  issue 
far  greater  than  just  a  statue  honoring 
an  immortal  figure.  Our  American  tra- 
dition clearly  rubbed  off  on  Shevchenko 
and  the  Ukrainian  nation,  and  it  was  a 
most  unique  historical  phenomenon  for 
Shevchenko  to  lean  on  our  own  George 
Washington.  This  vitally  important  as- 
pect was  vividly  portrayed  at  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  by  Dr.  Roman  Smal- 
Stocki  of  Marquette  University.  At  this 
point  I  wish  to  include  his  short  address 
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on  "Shevcbenko's  Ukraine  and  George 
Washington,"  and  also  a  release  by  the 
two  sponsoring  organizations  of  the 
statue  on  the  "Significance  of  the  Me- 
morial Statue  to  Taras  Shevchenko, 
Ukrainian  Poet  and  National  Hero": 

SHEVCHENKO'S    UKRAINE    AND    OEOBOS 

Washington 

(Opening  remarks  by  Prof.  Roman  Smal- 
Stockl.  at  the  ground-breaking  ceremony, 
held  on  Saturday.  September  21,  1963.  at 
the  Shevchenko  site,  Washington,  D.C.) 

Yo\ir  Excellency.  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishop Mstyslav.  honorable  Senators  and 
Congressmen,  Reverend  Fathers,  fellow  Amer- 
icans of  Ukrainian  descent,  Ukrainian  exiles, 
and  distinguished  guests : 

We  have  gathered  today,  from  near  and 
far.  In  the  Capital  of  -the  United  States  to 
break  the  ground  for  the  monument  of  the 
Bard  of  Ukraine,  Taras   Shevchenko. 

In  the  dark  ages  of  the  Russian  czars.  In 
the  year  1848.  the  famous  Russian  poet.  Tyu- 
chev.  demanded  as  natural  boundaries  of  the 
Russian  empire  the  river  and  lands  from  the 
Nile  to  the  Neva,  from  the  Elbe  to  China, 
from  the  Volga  to  the  Euphrates,  from  the 
Ganges  to  the  Danube.  He  got  an  answer. 
Taras  Shevchenko  condemned  Russian  im- 
perialism and  proclaimed  as  an  Ideal  for 
Ukraine,  "the  new  and  Just  law  of  George 
Washington." 

Shevchenko  believed  In  the  Ideals  of  the 
American  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Ideals  of  freedom,  hitman  dignity.  Inalien- 
able rights,  and  self-determination,  not  only 
for  Ukraine  but  for  the  people  of  aU  Eastern 
Europe. 

He  fought  and  suffered  for  the  freedom  of 
all  nations  enslaved  by  Russian  Imperialism, 
from  Finland  to  the  Caucasus,  from  Poland 
to  the  Turkestan,  Including  the  oppressed 
Jews. 

But  all  of  us  who  came  to  honor  Shevchen- 
ko cannot  help  but  reflect  on  the  present 
tyranny,  as  Shevcbenko's  American  program 
for  Eastern  Europe  still  Is  not  realized.  Its 
final  and  complete  realization  Is  the  only 
way  to  a  true  peace  In  the  world. 

We  are  deeply  grateful  to  the  American 
Nation  and  its  Congress  which  unanimously 
passed  the  law  calling  for  the  erection  of  a 
monument  to  this  fighter  for  Europe^  free- 
dom. In  Washington,  D.C^  the  Capital  of  the 
greatest  democratic  pwwer  in  the  world.  We 
are  equally  grateful  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America  and  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment for  promptly  endorsing  the  law. 

We  are  grateful  to  aU  our  distinguished 
guests  and  feUow  Americans  for  coming  to- 
dt%y  to  witness  the  beginning  of  the  construc- 
tion of  a  permanent  symbolic  link  of  the  city 
of  George  Washington  with  Shevcbenko's 
Ukraine  and  the  struggle  for  freedom  of  all 
captive  nations,  and  I  Implore  God  Almighty 
to  help  -OM  to  realise  It. 

(In  Ukrainian).  Faithful  to  the  Testa- 
mon^  of  Shevchenko  we  gathered  here  to- 
day to  start  the  construction  of  his  monu- 
ment— may  the  spirit  of  our  Father  bless 
our  beginning.  We  remember  and  will  never 
forget  his  call:  "Fight  and  you  will  gain 
the  victory,  because  you  are  backed  by  God, 
truth,  glory  and  the  holy  liberty.''  (Con- 
tinuing in  English.)  Now  It  gives  me  great 
pleasxu'e  to  Introduce  our  master  of  cere- 
monies for  this  historic  event.  He  Is  a 
former  captain  In  the  U.S.  Army,  the  supreme 
president  of  the  Ukrainian  National  Associil- 
tlon.  executive  vice  president  of  the  Ukrain- 
ian Congress  Committee  of  America,  and 
executive  director,  of  the  Shevchenko  Me- 
morial Committee  of  America:  Mr.  Joseph 
Lesawyer. 

SiONirxcANCz  or  the  Memorial  Status  to 
Takas  Shevchenko,  Ukrainian  Poet  anb 
National  Hero 

The  United  States  and  Soviet  Russia  are 
waging  a  serious  tug  ol  war  over  the  memory 
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of  a  Ukrainian  poet  and  national  hero  who 
died  just  over  100  years  ago.  He  is  Taras 
Shevchenko. 

In  Moscow  and  Kiev  Communist  propa- 
gandists have  been  working  to  prove  to  45 
million  Ukrainians  that  Shevchenko,  the 
Ukrainian  poet-hero  of  the  19th  century, 
having  been  a  leader  In  the  fight  against 
serfdom,  was,  thus,  a  Bolshevik  who  died 
before  his  time. 

In  Washington,  D.C,  and  elsewhere,  those 
who  oppose  the  Muscovite  tyranny  empha- 
size that  Shevchenko  was  a  leader  In  the 
struggle  for  human  liberty  against  all  forms 
of  tyranny,  and  sought  national  Ukrainian 
lndei>endence  from  Russian  rule. 

Shevchenko  expressed  his  yearning  for 
Ukrainian  independence  and  for  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government  of  the  United 
States,  in  these  lines : 

"Ah,  you  miserable 
And  cursed  crew,  when  will   you  breathe 

yovir  last? 
When  shall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washington 
To  promulgate  his  new  and  righteous  law? 
But  some  day  we  shaU  surely  find  the  man!" 

Shevcbenko's  stirring  poetry  fought  the 
Russian  czars  who  had  enslaved  Ukraine.  He 
was  a  true  revolutionary  for  human  liberty 
who,  were  he  alive  today,  would  fight  against 
the  totalitarianism  and  the  tyranny  of  the 
commissars  of  the  Soviet  Union  as  some  poets 
in  the  UjS.Sil.  are  now  doing. 

action  or  THE  X7.S.  CONGRESS 

In  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniver- 
sary of  the  death  of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the 
U.S.  Congress  held  extensive  hearings  on 
Shevcbenko's  life  and  works.  TTiese  con- 
cluded with  the  passage  in  1960  of  a  bill 
authorizing  the  erection  of  a  statue  of  the 
poet  on  public  grounds  in  Washington,  D.C, 
"without  expense  to  the  United  States." 
President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower  signed  the 
bill  Into  law.  Americans  of  Ukrainian  de- 
scent have  raised  over  one-fourth  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  to  cover  the  cost  of  erecting  the 
statue  of  Shevchenko. 

The  RuEslan  Communists  and  their  lack- 
eys In  Ukraine  have  launched  a  wave  of  bit- 
ter attack  against  the  memorial  statue  to 
be  unveiled  at  22d  and  P  Streets  NW.,  Wash- 
ington, D.C^  in  May  1964,  on  the  basis  that 
It  promotes  the  independence  of  Ukraine 
from  Russian  overlordshlp. 

In  the  views  of  Dr.  Lev  Dobriansky,  presi- 
dent of  the  Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of 
America,  Communists  are  fearful  of  the  de- 
sire of  many  Ukrainians  to  gain  independence 
from  Moscow  and  dread  the  psychological 
and  political  Impact  of  the  publicity  for 
Shevchenko  arising  from  the  groundbreaking 
and  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  statue 
In  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 

In  Dr.  Dobriansky's  words.  "The  Commu- 
nists cannot  afford  freedom,  or  even  strong 
publicity  about  freedom.  We  In  America 
cannot  afford  to  be  without  freedom." 

The  erection  of  the  memorial  statue  to 
Taras  Shevchenko,  Ukrainian  poet  and  na- 
tional hero.  Is  an  expression  of  American 
devotion  to  human  liberty  and  national  In- 
dependence everywhere  In  the  world. 

BXTOND   PAROCHIALJSIC 

In  conclusion,  one  of  the  most  solid 
results  of  this  entire  Shevchenko  project 
will  be  the  eventual  conquest  by  some 
of  our  citizens  of  their  lingering  paro- 
chialism concerning  world  figures  and 
world  freedom.  Such  parochialism  is  in- 
excusable In  these  grave  days  of  the  cold 
war  and  our  struggle  against  Soviet  Rus- 
sian imperialism  and  colonialism.  In 
this  regard  I  append  to  my  remarks  an 
impublished  letter  to  the  Washington 
Post,  written  by  a  former  naval  intel- 
ligence officer  and  careful  analyst  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Donald  L.  Miller,  the 


editor  of  Freedom's  Facts,  a  publication 
of  the  Ail-American  Conference  To 
Combat  Communism: 

ALEXANDRIA,   Va., 

Novemher  12,  1963. 
Mr.  J.  R.  WiociNS, 
£ditor,  the  Washington  Post, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Wiggins:  Your  editorials  on  the 
Shevchenko  memorial  statue  have  raised  an 
issue  larger  than  any  with  which  your  edi- 
torials have  dealt.  What  image  of  the  United 
States  do  we  wish  to  project  to  the  world 
through  the  memorials  we  raise  in  our  Na- 
tion's Capital? 

Should  it  be  an  Image  of  a  provincial  power 
with  its  eyes  turned  Inward  upon  its  own 
domestic  affairs  and  its  own  heroes  alone? 
Or.  should  it  not  be  an  image  of  world  lead- 
ership ready  and  willing  to  support  those  of 
every  nation  who  fight  in  a  responsible  way 
for  human  liberty  and  national  independ- 
ence? 

Our  fate  is  unavoidably  Intertwined  with 
the  fates  of  all  other  peoples.  We  can  neither 
Ignore  the  oppressions  they  suffer,  nor  their 
honest  strivings  for  freedom  and  from 
tyranny. 

It  Is  in  this  context  that  the  Shevchenko 
memorial  will  be  raised  on  free  soil  In  Wash- 
ington, D.C,  In  May  1964.  By  honoring  the 
ideals  and  goals  of  Shevchenko — who  is  well 
known  to  millions  of  peoples  In  Ukraine, 
East-Central  Evirope,  Russia,  and  the  United 
States — we  teU  the  world  that,  as  the  fore- 
most of  the  free  nations,  we  are  leaders  In 
supporting  and  perpetuating  the  ideals  of 
hTiman  liberty  and  national  Independence  for 
all  peoples  ever3rwhere.  What  more  fitting 
expression  could  be  found  than  a  poet  and 
artist  who  fought  for  freedom  with  ln^>le- 
ments  of  the  mind  and  of  the  spirit  rather 
than  with  the  swc«tl? 

Is  It  this  expression  which  you,  an  out- 
standing proponent  of  freedom  for  the  press 
and  editor  of  a  major  newspaper  In  a  free 
nation,  wish  to  silence  with  vague  and  un- 
supported charges?  Rather,  It  would  seem 
that  someone  on  your  staff  has  been  misled 
Into  opposing  what  many  peoi^es  here  and 
abroad  clearly  reoogniae  as  a  dramatic  ex- 
pression of  America's  unshakeable  support 
for  human  liberty  and  national  Independence 
for  all  peoples. 
Sincerely. 

D.  L.  MnxER. 


THE  STRANGE  CASE  C*"  PROFES- 
SOR BARGHOORN 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  nacHAif]  is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
strange  case  of  Professor  Barghoom  and 
his  vague  reports  to  the  press  concern- 
ing his  recent  detainment  In  Moscow 
have  given  rise  to  a  great  deal  of  specu- 
lation. 

His  first  interview  with  the  pi'ess,  in 
New  Haven,  Conn.,  created  the  Impres- 
sion he  was  unwilling  to  criticize  the 
Russians  for  his  arrest  and  detention. 
This  attitude  of  studied  detachment  from 
the  real  implications  of  his  arrest  and 
detention  was  accepted  as  the  reaction 
of  a  scholar  who  was  overly  tired  from 
his  recent  experiences. 

But  his  State  Department  press  con- 
ference in  Washington  yesterday,  as  re- 
ported by  the  press  has  increased  the 
amoimt  of  speculation  on  this  strange 
case.  As  rf  recognized  leader  of  thought 
among  the  "Sovietologists"  and  "Kr«n- 
Unologists,"  who  exercise  a  heavy  Influ- 
ence on  our  national  policy  towwd  tiic 
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thieat  of  imperial  Russia,  it  was  ex- 
pected that  his  story  would  provide  sharp 
and  penetrating  analysis  of  his  arrest 
and  detention.  But  the  disappointment 
which  followed  was  exceeded  only  by  the 
high  expectation  that  he  would  at  least 
charge  the  Russians  with  behavior  un- 
becoming a  civilized  government  and 
confirm  his  exi>erience  as  normal  Rus- 
sian behavior  toward  all  outsiders. 

After  hedging  his  Washington  press 
conference  answers  with  such  qualifiers 
as  'so  far  as  I  recall"  and  "I  am  not  com- 
pletely sure"  he  proceeded  to  present 
reasons  why  the  Russian  Government 
should  not  be  judged  harshly  In  his  case. 
He  maintained  he  was  treated  quite  well 
within  the  framework  of  the  "Soviet  sys- 
tem," that  he  was  not  "physically  mo- 
lested." that  while  he  did  not  sign  a  con- 
fession he  did  sign  a  "protocol"  of  his 
interrogation  by  the  Russians,  that  his 
case  might  not  be  typical  and  accord- 
ingly he  refused  to  charge  the  Russlsuis 
with  a  frameup,  that  no  general  conclu- 
sions should  be  drawn  from  his  case,  and 
above  all,  ihs  experience  should  not  be 
allowed  to  Interfere  with  a  continuation 
of  the  Soviet-United  States  cultural  ex- 
change programs.  This  is  indeed  strange 
behavior  for  a  man  whose  case  provided 
such  a  public  uproar  in  the  United  States 
that  President  Kennedy  suspended  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Russians  on  cultural 
exchange  programs  and  demanded  his 
release  by  the  Russians. 

While  all  discerning  people  will  detect 
Professor  Barghoorn's  overboard  effort  to 
maintain  the  image  of  a  detached  if  not 
absent-minded  professor,  the  absurdity 
Of  his  press  conference  performance  calls 
for  a  few  pointed  questions. 

Since  it  is  clear  beyond  any  doubt  that 
Professor  Barghoorn  was  not  Involved 
in  any  intelligence  activities  for  the 
,  United  States,  these  questions  are  perti- 
nent and  demand  forthright  answers 
from  the  professor  before  he  is  allowed 
to  depart  the  public  arena  Into  which 
he  projected  himself. 

First.  Why  this  studied  effort  to  please 
the  Russians? 

Second.  Is  there  a  possible  connection 
between  this  entire  episode  and  the  pro- 
fessor's forthcoming  book,  which  sug- 
gests it  should  be  read  with  prudence  and 
forethought  to  detect  the  interjectibn  of 
more  Russian  whitewash  into  the  aca- 
demic streams  of  American  life? 

The  Subcommittee  on  Immigraition 
and  Nationality  of  the  Committee^on  the 
Judiciary  which  has  been  inquiring  Into 
the  cultural  exchange  program  will  re- 
quest Professor  Barghoorn  to  appear  as 
a  witness. 


MORE  MANAGED  NEWS? 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speater,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  fentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Barr^  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  m  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
■     There' was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mean- 
ings we  ascribe  to  words  to  some  extent 
condition  our  views  on  important  affairs 


of  the  day.  The  history  of  the  cold  war, 
for  Instance.  Is  partly  a  history  of  a  bat- 
tle over  the  meaning  of  words. 

George  Orwell  called  attention  to  the 
importance  of  managing  words  In  his 
memorable  book.  "1984." 

The  highest  form  of  managed  news  Is 
managing  the  meaning  of  words. 

The  Richmond  News  Leader  of  No- 
vember 2.  1963.  carried  the  following  edi- 
torial, which  I  quote  at  this  point: 
LnntTT.  Rkvisxo 

Two  of  the  most  Interesting  people  In  thla 
Commonwealth.  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Robert  W. 
Orrell.  of  Cardinal,  publish  an  occasional 
bulletin  luaown  as  Our  Country.  This  Is  a 
literate,  stoutly  conservative  bulletin,  writ- 
ten and  distributed  as  a  labor  of  love  and 
a  work  of  patriotism. 

In  their  current  Issue.  Mrs.  Orrell  writes 
of  some  of  the  strange  revisions  that  have 
been  made  In  Webster's  Collegiate  Diction- 
ary. She  recently  abandoned  her  dog-eared 
Fifth  Collegiate,  dating  from  1936  to  1941,  In 
favor  of  the  new  Seventh  Collegiate.  Some 
old  truths,  she  discovered,  have  now  been 
rewritten. 

In  the  fifth  edition  (and  In  the  Sixth  Col- 
legiate of  1949  also),  liberty  was  defined  In 
this  fashion:  "Individual  liberty  now  gen- 
erally involves  freedom  of  the  person  In 
going  and  coming  (personal  liberty),  equal- 
ity before  the  courts,  security  of  private 
property,  freedom  of  opinion  and  Its  expres- 
sion, and  freedom  of  conscience."  The  new 
Seventh  Collegiate  defines  liberty  as  "the 
power  to  do  as  one  pleases  •  •  •  the  posi- 
tive enjoyment  of  various  social,  political,  or 
economic  rights  and  privileges." 

In  the  fifth  edition  (and  also  In  the  sixth) . 
democracy  was  defined  as  a  system  of  govern- 
ment In  which  the  supreme  power  Is 
"retained  by  the  people."  In  the  new  seventh 
edition,  the  verb  U  subtly  altered.  Now 
democracy  Is  a  system  of  government  in 
which  the  supreme  power  Is  vested  in  the 
people.  There  Is  an  enormous  difference — 
the  difference  between  owning  property  by 
Inheritance  and  merely  renting  property  by 
lease.  How  many  students,  we  wonder,  ever 
will  pause  to  puzzle  this  out?  How  many 
will  check  back  to  see  that  once  upon  a  time, 
in  specific  and  unequivocal  terms,  liberty 
embraced  "security  of  private  property"? 
Now  liberty,  by  Webster's  definition,  involves 
no  more  than  "various  rights  and  privileges." 
In  George  Orwell's  terrifying  1984,  the 
masters  of  a  totalitarian  society  see  to  It 
that  all  encyclopedias  and  reference  works 
constantly  are  rewritten,  so  that  every  Item 
Inconsistent  with  the  government's  policy 
will  be  obliterated.  The  offending  Items  then 
are  dropped  down  the  memory  hole.  There 
are  times,  when  these  little  discoveries  of 
changed  definitions  creep  across  the  desk, 
that  we  suspect  Mr.  Orwell  dated  his  society 
20  years  too  far  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  foregoing  suggests 
that  the  weather  vane  of  semantics 
points  foul  weather.  Here  we  find  a 
strong  suggestion  that  future  generations 
will  be  conditioned  through  the  changing 
of  Important  political  definitions. 


EXTENSION  OP  FARMERS  HOME 
ADMINISTRATION  LOANS  INTO 
AGRICULTURAL  AREAS  SUFF]^- 
ING  FROM  ECONOMIC  DISASTERS 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIn- 
TiRz]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  introduced  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives a  bill  that  would  extend 
Farmers  Home  Administration  loans  into 
agricultural  areas  suffering  from  eco- 
nomic disasters. 

Presently  Farmers  Home  Administra- 
tion loans  are  only  available  to  meet 
credit  needs  arising  as  the  result  of  a  nat- 
ural disaster — emergency  loans  for  eco- 
nomic disaster  are  not  presently  author- 
ized. 

My  legislation  would,  Mr.  Speaker, 
amend  present  law  to  allow  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  make  economic 
disaster  loans  to  relieve  severe  produc- 
tion losses  encountered  in  a  limited  area 
by  producers  of  specified  commodities 
and  producers  suffering  from  an  eco- 
nomic emergency. 

uccxslation's  backcbound 

Economic  disaster  Ic^ns  by  the 
Farmers  Home  Administration  were  first 
authorized  by  Public  Law  8^-38,  but  the 
areas  eligible  for  such  loans  were  limited 
to  those  so  declared  to  be  disaster  areas 
by  the  President  under  title  42.  United 
States  Code,  section  1855  and  the  fol- 
lowing. 

Public  Law  83-727  Uberallzed  this  loan 
authority  by  allowing  emergency  loans 
for  any  agricultural  purpose,  a  broad 
definition  which  included  economic  dis- 
aster. Public  Law  83-727  was  temporary 
legislation  and  was  periodically  extended 
up  to  the  time  of  enactment  of  the  con- 
solidated Farmers  Home  Adnilnlstration 
Act  of  1961. 

In  1959,  the  gentleman  from  North 
Caroliria,  Chairman  Cooley.  Introduced 
HJl.  7628,  which  was  known  In  the  86th 
Congress  as  the  Allott-Cooley  bill.  Sec- 
tion 21(a)  of  that  bill— «s  well  as  section 
301(a)  of  HJl.  11761  of  the  clean  bill 
which  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLKY]  later  Introduced  after 
the  committee  had  considered  HJl. 
7628 — contained  permanent  authority 
for  economic  disaster  loans.  H.R.  11761 
was  passed  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  2,  1960.  The  Senate,  how- 
ever, failed  to  act  on  the  bill  and  it  died 
in  the  86th  Congress. 

The  language  of  H.R.  7628  and  the  Al- 
lott-Cooley bill,  H.R.  11761,  provided  as 
follows : 

(3)  That  the  need  for  such  credit  In  such 
area  is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster  or 
severe  production  loss. 

During  the  87th  Congress  the  Allott- 
Cooley  bill  was  revised  by  the  new  ad- 
ministration and  Included  as  title  m  of 
the  omnibus  Agricultural  Act  of  1961. 

The  Kennedy  administration  bill  pro- 
posed permanent  economic  disaster  au- 
thority. SecUon  321  of  H.R.  6400.  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEYl  carried  this  language: 

(3)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  in  such 
area  Is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster,  severe 
production  losses,  or  cultural  economic  con- 
ditions encountered  In  the  area  by  the  pro- 
ducers of  specified  agricultural  commodities 
and  products. 

This  language  was  Included  In  the  bill 
H.R.  8230,  passed  by  the  House  of  Rep- 
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resentatlves  on  July  27,  1961.  The  Sen- 
ate version,  S.  1643,  carried  only  author- 
ity for  natural  disaster  loans.  For  the 
conference  the  House  receded  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  this  provision  and  section  321(a) 
of  Public  Law  87-128,  which  is  the  pres- 
ent law,  limited  these  emergency  loans 
Co  natural  disasters  only. 
^i^  Section  321(a)  of  Public  Law  87-128 
provides  &s  follows: 

(2)  that  the  need  for  such  credit  In  such 
area  Is  the  result  of  a  natural  disaster. 

WHAT  THI^  DOES 

The  language  of  my  bill  is  identical  to 
that  requested  by  the  Kennedy  admin- 
istration In  1961.  It  Is  similar  In  pur- 
pose to  that  of  legislation  requested  by 
the  Elsenhower  administration  In  1959 
and  1960. 

The  provision  which  is  the  heart  of  my 
bill  has  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  two  previous  occasions — the 
Allott-Cooley  bill  In  1960  and  as  a  part 
of  H.R.  8230  In  1961. 

In  each  of  the  previous  Instances,  the 
Senate  has  refused  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
version  which  would  have  permitted  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make  FHA 
economic  disaster  loans. 


DANGEROUS  DELUSION  ON  NATO 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pind- 
Lrvl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Secre- 
tary McNamara  apparently  Is  suffering 
under  the  dangerous  delusion  that  the 
present  NATO  structure  Is  strong  and 
durable. 

The  fact  Is  NATO  Is  built  on  sand,  and 
the  sauid  shifts  with  each  wind  that 
blows.  The  free-world  alliance  is  today 
weaker  than  at  any  time  since  World 
Warn. 

Mr.  McNamara  would  be  wise  to  con- 
centrate on  building  solid  unity  In  NATO, 
instead  of  emphasizing  a  detente  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

I  refer  to  Secretary  McNamara's  warn- 
ing published  today  that  the  West  should 
stop  "deluding"  itself  with  "obsolete 
images"  that  the  United  States  has  over- 
whelming nuclear  power  and  Russia 
overwhelming  armies. 

Mr.  McNamara's  appraisal  of  the  rela- 
tive strength  of  NATO  and  Russia  Is 
grossly  misleading.  NATO  today  is  a 
rapidly  deteriorating  paper  alliance.  Its 
military  might  Is  Impressive  only  when 
the  parts  are  added  together,  as  they 
were  by  Mr.  McNamara. 

But  the  parts  are  not  truly  unified. 
They  are  united  only  on.  paper,  and  in  a 
showdown  each  member  of  NATO — our- 
selves Included — will  follow  the  course  of 
action  which  at  the  moment  seems  to  be 
most  expedient. 

We  cannot  be  certain,  under  the  pres- 
ent NATO  framework,  that  the  15  na- 
tions would  act  together  if  Khrushchev 
pushes  the  button.  By  contrast.  Rus- 
{ 


sian  military  forces  are  imlfled  and  dis- 
ciplined under  a  single  command  which 
is  not  subject  to  veto  or  change  at  the 
local  level. 

In  nuclear  power,  we  cling  to  the  ridic- 
ulous policy  of  secrecy  in  dealing  with 
our  NATO  allies.  We  deny  to  the  na- 
tions to  whom  we  must  look  If  c^  show- 
down comes  the  know-how  and  weapons 
which  we  know  the  enemy  already 
possesses. 

As  a  minimal  first  step  toward 
strengthening  NATO,  we  should  abandon 
this  obsolete  policy  and  share  weapons 
and  know-how  with  our  allies.  Right 
this  moment,  without  further  delay,  we 
should  provide  them  with  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons. 

This  action  would  give  our  allies  assur- 
ance that  at  least  some  of  our  nuclear 
power  would  be  at  their  command  in  case 
of  trouble. 

Under  present  circumstances,  they 
may  properly  wonder  if  we  actually 
would  defend  their  cities  with  our  nu- 
clear power.  After  all,  they  can  point 
with  alarm  and  concern  to  our  weak 
foUowthrough  In  Cuba  and  Berlin,  our 
withdrawal  of  missiles  from  Italy  and 
Turkey,  and  our  avid  promotion  of  a 
nuclear  test  ban  agreement  with  Russia. 

NATO  nuclear  power  Is  actually  U.S. 
nuclear  power  and  our  nonnuclear 
friends  in  NATO  know  it.  The  other  14 
NATO  nations  have  no  way  to  conunlt 
or  control  any  part  of  this  nuclear  power. 
We  treat  them  as  if  they  were  irrespon- 
sible children. 

They  are  at  the  mercy  of  our  own  un- 
certain national  policy  and  to  a  lesser 
degree,  we  are  at  the  mercy  of  theirs. 

We  should  replace  the  shifting  sand 
under  NATO  with  a  solid  foundation 
that  win  stand  the  test  of  time. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Biflchlgan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Brom- 
WELL]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
yesterday,  November  19,  I  was  unavoid- 
ably absent  from  the  House  at  the  time 
of  rollcall  No.  207  which  was  on  the  pub- 
lic works  appropriation.  Had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  'aye." 


A  BILL  TO  PROHIBIT  THE  IMPROPER 
USE  OF  CONGRESSIONAL  STA- 
TIONERY 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection.      * 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  in- 
troduced a  bill  which  would  prohibit  the 


improper  use  of  congressional  station- 
ery. Recently  there  has  been  a  great 
deEd  of  discussion  about  so-called  "con- 
flict of  interest"  in  regard  to  oxu*  public 
servants.  However,  there  are  instances 
when  perhaps  the  service  offered  is  not 
in  the  least  improper,  yet  the  means  used, 
in  the  case  of  congressiorml  stationery  in 
particular,  carries  with  it  certain  im- 
plication of  influence  which,  in  itself, 
can  be  improper. 

It  was  recently  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion that  former  Congressmen  have 
sometimes  offered  their  services  to  busi- 
ness firms  in  regard  to  their  dealings 
with  various  Government  departments 
and  agencies  and  in  doing  so  used  their 
old  official  stationery  which  carries  the 
letterhead  of  "Congress  of  the  United 
States,"  "House  of  Representatives,"  or 
"Senate  of  the  United  States."  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  Infers  a  possibility  of 
influence  which  an  ex-Congressman  or 
Senator  should  not  use. 

Therefore,  my  bill  prohibits  the  use  of 
any  envelope,  letter  paper,  or  other  st^ 
tionery  printed  with  the  name  of  the 
"Congress  of  the  United  States"  or  "Sen- 
ate of  the  United  States"  in  the  solicita- 
tion of  services  for  remuneration  of  any 
person  in  correction  with  any  business 
with  or  claim  against  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  or  any  court,  oflfice,  de- 
partment, or  agency  of  the  United  States. 
Violation  of  this  would  incur  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $500,  or  imprisonment  of  not 
more  than  6  inonths,  or  both. 

This  bill  may  only  be  a  small  step,  but 
It  could  be  an  Important  one  for  we  must 
all  be  concerned  with  keeping  the  dignity 
and  integrity  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  at  a  high  level. 

While  this  bill  which  I  am  introducing 
today  is  not  a  conflict-of-interest  bill  as 
such,  I  feel  strongly  that  the  Congress 
should  face  up  to  its  responsibilities  in 
this  field  and  enact  some  meaningful 
legislation. 

Last  August  I  introduced  a  bill.  House 
Resolution  498,  which  ^  would  set  up  a 
Committee  on  Standards  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  committee  would 
receive  In  confidence  complete  financial 
statements  from  every  Member  of  Con- 
gress. If  the  committee  determined  that 
there  might  be  a  conflict  of  interest  be- 
tween the  Member's  public  duties  and  his 
private  Interests,  he  would  be  called  be- 
fore the  committee  to  make  an  explana- 
tion. If  the  committee  thereafter  found 
that  the  conflict  had  not  been  explained 
or  resolved,  it  would  make  a  report  to  the 
House  containing  such  financial  infor- 
mation about  the  Member  as  the  com- 
mittee found  riesults  in  the  conflict  of 
interest.  The  report  might  include  other 
information  flled  with  the  committee 
concerning  the  Member  as  the  committee 
determined  to  be  in  the  public  Interest. 
This  information  could  be  considered  by 
the  House  in  determining  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  Member  to  be  seated. 

A  committee  along  the  lines  I  have 
proposed  would  be  an  effective  safeguard 
agalixst  conflict-of-interest  problems,  but 
the  possible  pressures  and  demagogic 
temptations  of  general  public  disclosure 
would  largely  be  avoided.  The  Congress 
should  study,  and  then  act  affirmatively 
on  this  legislation. 
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IN  SUPPORT  OP  H.R.  9140.  1964  PUB- 
UC  WORKS  APPROPRIATIONS  BILL 
Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Sh«i- 
T«a]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  lUcotD  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHRTVER  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
servation and  development  of  this  Na- 
tion's natural  resources  Is  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  all  citizens  of  the  United 
States.  I  want  to  commend  the  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
the  Public  Works  Subcwnmittee  on  Ap- 
proprlaUons  for  theiif  diligence  and  la- 
borious effort  to  bring  HJl.  9140  up  for 
our  consideration  in  the  House. 

The  Kansas  programs  which  are  In- 
cluded in  this  bill  have  evolved  through 
a  careful  deliberative  process  starting  at 
the  local  level,  advancing  to  our  Kansas 
State  Water  Resources  Board,  the  Kan- 
sas Legislative  Council,  and  the  Gover- 
nor, and  finally  into  the  legislative  proc- 
ess here  In  Washington.  In  Kansas  we 
have  a  deep  interest,  motivated  by  ex- 
perienee,  to  Join  hands  with  the  Federal 
Government  In  the  conservation  and  de- 
velopment of  water  resources  and  the 
planning  of  protection  against  disastrous 

floods. 

The  1964  public  works  appropriations 
■  legislation  includes  $3.8  million  for  con- 
tinued construction  of  the  Cheney  divi- 
sion, Wichita  project.  Kansas.  This 
project  is  a  Joint  development  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  city  of 
Wichita.  The  reservoir  project,  which  is 
in  my  congressional  district,  was  author- 
ized by  the  86th  Congress  and  first  con- 
stnx:tion  funds  were  appropriated  during 
the  87th  Congress.  Construction  work 
Is  progressing  and  I  have  been  pleased 
to  learn  that  the  costs  are  running  some- 
what less  than  first  estimated. 

The  full  realization  of  the  Cheney  di- 
vision Wichita  project  is  essential  to  the 
future  economic  development  of  the 
Wichita  metropolitan  area.  It  repre- 
sents ?the  k^  to  the  solution  of  a  water 
shortage  which  extends  over  a  decade. 

Thia  legislation  also  includes  an  ap- 
propriation of  $1  millioD  for  initiation 
of  constnKtion  <A  the  Marion  Dam  and 
Reservoir  on  the  Cottonwood  River  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  This  project 
was  authorized  for  construction  by  the 
Flood  Control  Act  approved  May  17, 
1950.  Preconstruction  planning  for  the 
Marion  Reservoir  was  initiated  In  fiscal 
year  1960. 

Orderly  construction  should  continue 
on  ttie  Council  Grove  Reservoir  and  Dam 
with  the  appropriation  of  $1,800,000  in 
fiscal  1964.  Construction  Is  underway 
and  completion  la  scheduled  in  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  support  H.R.  9140  be- 
cause it  represents  a  necessary  and  im- 
portant investment  in  the  development 
and  ctmservation  of  natural  resources 
throughout  the  Nation. 


the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
BaocK]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  thia 
point  in  the  Rbcoki)  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  MMiigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sen- 
ate Investigations  Committee  has  started 
public  hearings  into  the  Government 
policy  decision  to  award  a  $6.5  billion 
TFX  warplane  contract  to  the  General 
Dynamics  Corp.  when  a  competitor. 
Boeing  Aircraft  Co..  placed  a  bid  $416 
million  lower.  Secretary  of  Navy  Fred 
Korth  has  already  resigned  under 
charges  of  confiict  of  interest  concern- 
ing questionable  use  of  his  position  to 
further  his  banking  interests. 

Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  Roswell 
Gllpatric  is  testifying  before  the  con- 
gressional Investigations  committee.    He 
was  a  partner  in  a  New  York  law  firm, 
prior  to  his  Defense  appointment,  which 
is  reported  to  have  received  in  excess  of 
a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in  legal 
fees  from  General  Djrnamlcs.  and  Mr. 
Gllpatric  was.  I  understand,  in  charge 
of  this  particular  account.     A  partner 
of  the  law  firm  has  been  made  a  member 
of  General  Dynamics"  board  of  directors. 
Whether  Mr.  Gllpatric  was  involved 
in  a  conflict  of  Interest  regarding  the 
TFX  contract  may  be   determined  by 
the  special  Senate  probe.    However,  both 
Gllpatric  and  Korth  actively  participated 
in  the  Defense  Departments  overruling 
the  unanlmovjs  decision  of  the  top  lead- 
ers of  the  uniformed  services  that  on 
the  merits  the  award  should  go  to  Boeing. 
The  public  is  entitled  to  know  all  the 
facts  regarding  these  conflict  of  interest 
charges.    Members  of  Congress  should 
focus  attention  on  the  decisionmaking 
process,  itself,  to  consider  what  future 
legislation  may  be  needed  to  improve 
pollcymaklrig   In   the   Federal   Govern- 
ment.   I  commend  the  Senate  for  Its 
attempt  to  provide  the  American  people 
with  sufBclent  information  in  regard  to 
this  case  and  hope  all  Members  will  give 
their  full  attention  to  these  important 
hearings. 


brutality  and  opiflMrtaii  than  the  Lat- 
vians during  World  Wir  n. 

Despite  tte  horror  of  those  years  and 
the  Soviet  oppression  since  that  time,  the 
people  of  Latvia  have  maintained  their 
desire  and  kinclnc  for  freedom  and  inde- 
pendence. More  than  100.000  Latvians 
left  their  homeland  during  World  War  II 
to  escape  to  the  West.  In  the  two  decades 
since  then,  Latvians  in  our  country  and 
other  luttions  of  the  world  have  con- 
tinued to  d^lebrate  their  national  holiday 
of  Independence  even  though  their 
brothers  at  home  are  no  longer  free  to 
do  so.  It  was  my  privilege  to  participate 
in  these  observances  this  year  here  in 
Washington. 

Our  country  has  never  recognized  the 
Soviet  Union's  subjugation  of  Latvia  and 
its  sister  Baltic  republics.  We  continue 
to  recognize.  Instead,  representatives  of 
the  last  free  governments  of  these  Baltic 
states,  and  our  Nation  Is  dedicated  to  a 
policy  of  free  elections  for  the  people  of 
the  Baltic  states  to  determine  their  own 
form  of  goverrunent.  So  long  as  these 
and  other  captive  nations  are  held  by 
Communist  Russia  against  the  will  of  the 
people,  it  will  be  impossible  to  achieve 
a  lasting  peace  In  Europe.  Self-deter- 
mination for  all  these  captive  nations 
must  remain  the  policy  of  the  United 
States. 

We  pledge  our  continued  support  for 
the  freedom -loving  people  of  Latvia.  We 
admire  their  courage  and  dedication  to 
their  ideals,  and  we  will  continue  to  work 
for  the  extension  of  freedom  and  liberty 
to  all  the  captive  peoples. 


TFX  INVESTIGATION 
Mr.     HARVEY    of    Michigan.      MT. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 


OCCASION  OF  THE  45TH  ANNIVER- 
SARY OF  LATVIAN  INDEPENDENCE 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Os- 
TBHTAGl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  No- 
vember 18  marked  the  45th  aniversary  of 
Latvian  independence.  It  was  on  No- 
vember 18.  1918.  following  the  armistice 
of  World  War  I.  that  the  patriots  of 
Latvia  proclaimed  their  Independence 
from  Russia.  For  22  years.  Latvia 
flourished  as  a  vigorous.  Independent 
nation,  until  it  was  once  again  overrun 
and  suppressed  by  the  Red  army  of  the 
Soviet  Union  on  June  V7,  1940.  Few 
people  of  the  world  exi)erienced  greater 


THE  FOREIGN  AID  CONTROVERSY 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  California  I  Mr.  Del 
Clawsom]  may  exteiui  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DEL  CLAWSON.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  November  13  issue  of  the  Dafiy  Sig- 
nal. Huntington  Park,  Calif.,  carried  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Foreign  Aid  Con- 
troversy." I  wish  to  commend  this 
thoroughly  objective  and  dlspe^ionate 
appraisal  of  this  oovmtry's  foreign  aid 
effort  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues. 
The  editorial.  I  believe,  accurately  re- 
flects the  overwhelming  sentiment 
among  people  of  the  23d  District  of  Call- 
fcMTiia.    The  editorial  follows: 

Turn  FoBBGN  Aid  Cont«otzb8T 
Lets  for  the  moment  Ignore  the  panic-but- 
ton approach  to  the  foreign  bW  program 
taken  by  the  Kennedy  administration  and 
take  Instead  a  reasonable,  realistic  look  at 
some  of  the  things  Congress  has  done  to  it. 
Have  the  recent  acU  of  the  Senate  (and 
the  House)  in  paring  about  fl  blllloc  from 
the  President's  »4.B  bUIlon  request  reaUy 
been  so  drastic?    We  think  not. 

We  are  convinced,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
Congress  has  moved  as  It  has  as  a  direct  re- 
sult of  the  failure  of  |he  Kennedy  admin- 
istration— and  those  which  have  gone  before 
It — to  use  the  foreign  aid  program  with  even 
a  reasonable  degree  ot  judldousaesa. 

For  example,  even  the  normally  liberal 
Senators  who  are  leading  the  fight  for  the 
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reductions  cannot  biiy  an  administration 
recommendation,  to  give  Nasser  of  Egypt 
funds  to  support  troops  he  refuses  to  with- 
draw from  Yemen. 

Neither  can  they  agree  to  continue  aid  to 
Sukarno  of  Indonesia  to  finance  his  sworn 
aim  of  destroying  the  new  state  of  lilalaysla. 

FRITTEKn)    AWAT 

And  how  can  even  the  most  foreign  aid 
minded  Senator  bring  himself  to  vote  to  con- 
tinue aid  to  President  Ooulart  of  Bradl  when 
he  has  done  nothing  to  keep  It  from  being 
frittered  away  In  uncontrolled  Inflation. 

We  are  told  by  the  administration  and  Its 
supporters  that  for  less  than  1  percent  of  our 
gross  national  product  we  are  helping  main- 
tain 3.5  million  allied  soldiers  at  the  periph- 
ery of  communism  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  a 
compcu-able  American  force. 

But  how  many  of  these  soldiers  are  in 
Communist-dominated  Poland?  In  Yugo- 
slavia? How  have  we  hurt  this  phase  of  the 
program  by  paring  our  aid  to  these  tools  of 
the  enemy? 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  countless 
millions  of  dollars  we  have  poured  Into  Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia  have  accomplished  one 
whit  Insofar  as  gaining  us  the  support  of 
Premier  Oomulka  or  President  Tito. 

NO  OTH»  CHOICE 

We  certainly  do  not  advocate  that  our  for- 
eign aid  program  be  terminated.  It  Is  time, 
however,  that  we  stop  pouring  out  dollars  In 
the  mistaken  belief  that  the  good  they  do  Is 
In  direct  ratio  to  the  number  dispensed. 

If  the  executive  branch  of  the  Government, 
which  rightly  Is  charged  with  the  conduct 
of  this  Nation's  foreign  policy,  must  i>er8lst 
In  such  an  unrealistic  approach  there  seems 
to  be  little  for  the  legislative  branch  to  do 
but  to  tighten  the  reins  In  the  only  method  at 
Its  disposal — paring  back  on  the  funds. 


STATEMENT  BY  J.  EDGAR  HOOVER 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Becker  ]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Record  and  Include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  consid- 
er it  highly  Important  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives a  statement  by  Mr.  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  Director  of  the  Federal  Bureau 
of  Investigation,  in  a  New  York  speech 
last  Saturday  night.     Mr.  Hoover  said: 

During  the  past  2  years,  Communist 
spokesmen  have  appeared  on  nearly  100 
campuses  from  coast  to  coast.  Their  pur- 
pose: To  create  confusion,  raise  questions 
and  spread  doubt  among  our  young  people 
concerning  the  American  way  of  life. 

If  their  constitutional  right  to  free  speech 
allows  them  to  use  the  public  school  foriun 
to  promote  the  secular  creed  of  Marxlsm- 
Lenlnlsm  which  openly  and  avowedly  denies 
God,  does  their  constitutional  freedom  of 
religion  also  prohibit  the  rest  of  us  from 
using  the  same  public  school  forum  to  ex- 
press our  faith  that  God  does  exist? 

Mr.  Speaker,  every  day  Members  of  the 
Houte  are  telling  me  their  mail  has  in- 
creased to  major  proportions  urging  they 
sign  Discharge  Petition  No.  3. 

Some  Members  say  they  are  receiving 
more  mail  now  on  this  subject  than  on 
any  other  Issue  before  the  Congress. 
They  wonder  why. 


They  are  receiving  this  mail,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  of  the  Increasing  ef- 
forts of  millions — an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people — who 
agree  with  Mr.  Hoover  and  others  that 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  must  be  re- 
turned to  the  public  schools — that  our 
public  manifestations  of  our  reliance 
upon  Almighty  God  must  be  preserved. 
Let  me  say  that  discharge  petition  No. 
3  Is  at  the  halfway  point.  As  of  yester- 
day afternoon.  It  bore  108  signatures; 
218  are  required.  The  last  week  has  seen 
a  tremendous  Increase  In  the  rate  of 
signatures. 

The  American  r>eople  are  really  getting 
busy — they  are  letting  their  Representa- 
tives know  how  they  feel  about  prayer 
and  Bible  reading  In  public  schools  and 
the  protection  of  the  heretofore  accepted 
pubUc  manifestations  of  our  reliance 
upon  Almighty  God. 

In  this  connection,  I  insert  at  this 
point  a  letter  from  an  87-y^ar-old  woman 
who  has  sent  to  me  a  petition  signed  by 
250  of  her  neighbors — signatures  she  ob- 
tained by  walking  every  step  of  the  way. 
She  Is  sorry,  she  says,  she  cannot  drive, 
at  her  advanced  age,  because  she  would 
like  to  obtain  more  signatures. 

The  text  of  the  letter,  from  Elizabeth 
G.  Hardy,  6814  Westmoreland  Avenue, 
Takoma  Park.  Md..  follows: 

Takoica  Pask,  Mo., 

November  11,  1963. 
Representative  Frank  J.  Becker. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Honorable  Sir:  When  I  took  the  enclosed 
petition  around  and  heard  some  of  the  sign- 
ers say  that  the  only  religious  training  they 
got  when  they  were  young  was  from  their 
teachers  at  school.  I  felt  grateful  that  I  am 
still  strong  enough  to  do  this.  I  do  not  drive 
a  car.  By  God's  help  I  have  walked  irooi 
door  to  door.  I  am  87  years  old.  I  am  afraid 
to  go  at  night  so  I  missed  most  of  the  men 
and  women  who  work.  I  covered  a  small 
territory.    I  am  sending  250  signers. 

I  found  very  few  unwilling  to  sign— ^most 
seemed  pleased  to  sign,  considered  it  a  privi- 
lege. Those  who  did  not  sign  said  they  sent 
their  children  to  their  own  church  schools, 
mostly  Catholic,  some  Adventlsts. 

I  feel  sure  that  If  each  could  speak  for 
himself  that  an  overwhelming  majority 
would  vote  to  put  prayer  and  Bible  reading 
back  into  our  schools. 

I  do  not  believe  that  our  Founding  Fathers 
meant  that  there  was  to  be  no  religion  In 
the  schools  but  that  there  was  to  be  no  estab- 
lished State  faith,  as  Is  the  case  in  England. 
It  seems  to  me  a  great  shame  on  America 
that  an  atheist  can  get  God  out  of  our 
schools.  We  owe  every  blessing  we  have  to 
God.  even  our  breath.  Why  should  it  be  so 
decided  after  all  these  years  by  the  few  men 
who  are  the  Supreme  Court? 

I  heard  on  a  broadcast  between  a  man  and 
a  Unitarian  preacher  that  they  were  going 
to  try  to  get  "In  God  We  Trust"  off  of  our 
coins. 

Will  you  please,  please  use  all  of  your  in- 
fluence to  get  prayer  and  Bible  reading  back 
Into  our  schools? 

May  God  be  with  you, 

Elizabeth  G.  Hardt. 

I  have  Instructed  my  staff  to  forward 
her  petition  to  her  own  Congressman. 


GEN.  DAVID  M.  SHOUP 

Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania    [Mr.   DagxieI    may 


extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  a  re- 
public of  sovereign  states  such  as  ours 
precedents  are  usually  based  on  formal 
determinations  set  forth  In  constitutions 
and  rules  of  order.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  prestige  of  this  Congress,  and  indeed 
of  the  Nation,  draws  to  an  astounding  de- 
gree upon  the  traditions  that  tie  us  so 
closely  with  the  great  men  who  have  pre- 
ceded us  along  this  historic  trail.  By 
these  tokens,  then,  we  have  a  right  to 
conclude  that  government  will  remain 
sound  and  effective  only  so  long  as  those 
who  serve  it  are  honest  and  dedicated  to 
the  highest  calling  of  their  profession. 

Second  only  to  this  privilege  of  serving 
In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is 
that  which  came   to  me  some   40-odd 
years  ago  when  I  enlisted  In  the  U.S. 
Marine  Corps  in  World  War  I.    In  that 
short  experience  I  became  Indoctrinated 
with  the  firm  conviction  that  the  U.S. 
Marines  are  the  finest  fighting  men  In  the 
world   and  throughout  the   Intervening 
years  I  have  come  to  appreciate  that  this 
esprit  and  pride  stem  largely  from  the 
devoted  service  tendered  by  those  who 
have  led  the  corps  as  Its  Commandant. 
In  the  forefront  of  that  small  but  select 
group  of  distinguished  military  leaders 
stands    the    incumbent    Commandant, 
Gen.  David  M.  Shoup,  and  all  that  I  have 
said  about  tradition  and  honor  under- 
glrdlng  the  prestige  of  the  Nation  applies 
to  the  enduring  contribution  made  by 
this  heroic  and  dedicated  public  servant. 
As  a  humble  private  first  class  It  was 
always  my  lot  to  quake  In  the  presence 
of    newly    minted    lieutenants — to    say 
nothing  of  generals,  of  whom  the  Marine 
Corps  of  my  day  had  comparatively  few. 
As  a  result  It  has  been  a  heartwarming 
revelation  to  encounter  In  General  Shoup 
a  down-to-earth  professional  soldier  who 
early  In  his  career  shed  all  of  the  p>omp 
and  pretense  so  often  associated  with 
high  rank.    In  him  we  find  a  man's  man, 
a  Marine's  marine,  a  strategist  at  the  top 
of  his  profession,  but  whose  formative 
years  were  those  of  a  c<^uitry  boy  like 
myself.    Admittedly,  these  are  attractive 
qualifications  but  what  drew  me  closest 
to  this  great  American  Is  his  deep  reli- 
gious faith  and  his  infectious  good  hu- 
mor.   Salty  of  speech,  surely,  as  befits 
someone  engsiged  In  the  roughest  busi- 
ness In  the  world,  but  with  It  all  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  kindness  with  a  respect 
for  the  other  fellow,  be  he  a  member 
of  his  command,  a  trusted  ally,  or  an 
honorable  foe. 

If  there  is  an  accolade  of  higher  pri- 
ority than  our  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  I  have  never  heard  of  it  and  the 
Impressive  factor  in  the  makeup  of  all 
those  who  have  received  this  highest  dec- 
oration Is  the  matter-of-fact  manner  In 
which  they  went  about  the  tasks  that  led 
to  the  citation  for  "bravery  in  the  face  of 
danger  above  and  beyond  the  call  of 
duty."  Col.  David  M.  Shoup  leading  his 
Marines  ashore  on  Tarawa  on  that  bloody 
day  in  November  of  1943  had  only  two 
things  in  mind;  namely,  to  dislodge  a 
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tenacious  eiiemy  and  in  the  proceaa  to 
conserve  his  beloved  troops  as  much  as 
possible.  That  he  did  both  attests  to  his 
"selfless  devoUon  to  duty"  and  brought 
to  a  victorious  conclusion  one  of  the 
bloodiest  amphibious  battles  in  all  of 
history.  It  also  elevated  his  name  to  the 
highest  level  in  our  Nation's  galaxy  of 
heroes  and  enshrined  his  name  in  the 
hearts  of  a  grateful  Nation. 

As  one  who  has  insisted,  perhaps  ad 
nauseam,  on  a  sound  fiscal  policy  and  the 
conservation  of  our  financial  and  eco- 
nomic resources.  I  must  not  overlook  one 
quoUtion  attributed  to  this  forthright 
leader.  Referring  to  fiscal  matters  he 
had  this  to  say: 

I  have  frequentiy  pointed  out  our  duty  to 
get  tull  value  of  every  dollar  we  receive  from 
the  pubUc.  Use  the  doUar  wUely— Insure 
that  every  dollar  does  full  duty. 

There,  I  submit,  is  a  statement  of 
policy  you  would  expect  from  a  penny- 
pinching  Hoosier  and  I  can  tell  you  that 
it  elevates  him  to  a  special  place  of  es- 
teem in  the  hearts  of  the  frugal  Quakers 
and  Pennsylvania  Dutch  I  am  privUeged 
to  represent. 

General  Shoup.  we  are  better  citizens 
today  and  we  have  a  better  appreciation 
of  dedicated  public  serviQe  because  of 
our  brief  association  with  you.  It  is  our 
fondest  hope  that  a  way  will  be  found 
whereby  your  exceptional  talents  may 
continue  to  be  made  available  to  a  Nation 
you  have  already  served  with  such  dis- 
tinction. But  as  a  good  friend  deeply 
concerned  for  your  welfare  and  happiness 
I  hope  that  you  and  your  beloved  help- 
mate will  find  a  bit  of  respite  from  official 
obligations  in  the  more  relaxed  atmos- 
phere of  a  well-earned  retirement.  ) 
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at  Guadalcanal  and  who  were  recuper- 
ating from  their  battles,  were  designated 
to  U^^^  Tarawa,  the  center  of  Japanese 
strength. 

On  No^mber  20  the  marines  landed  at 
Tarawa  commanded  by  David  Shoup. 
By  November  23  the  U.S.  Marines  had 
added  another  chapter  iij  their  glorious 
record,  and  the  Marines  had  theh-  25th 
Medal  of  Honor  winner.  David  Shoup. 
In  spite  of  a  leg  injury  and  severe  shock 
received  in  the  early  stages  of  the  land- 
ing. David  Shoup  kept  his  men  rallied 
for  more  than  3  days  of  the  most  san- 
guinary fighting  of  the  Pacific  war. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  former  marine  raid- 
er. I  know  from  personal  experience  that 
whenever  marines  and  former  marines 
gather,  the  job  the  men  of  the  2d  Btorlne 
Division  and  their  commander  did  at 
Tarawa  is  still  recalled  with  awe  and 
pride.  This  is  but  one  brief  chapter 
In  the  life  of  this  fine  man.  He  has 
excelled  equally  in  every  Job  he  has  un- 
dertaken. 

It  is  with  enormous  pride  that  I  join 
so  many  Americans  in  saying  "Well  done. 
General  Shoup,  and  thank  you."  You 
have  served  yourself,  your  country,  your 
corps  and  your  family  well.  I  know  you 
will  wear  our  pride  and  our  respect  for 
you  as  gracefully  as  you  have  worn  the 
uniform  of  a  U.S.  Marine. 

GEN.  DAVID  M.  SHOUP— A  TRIBUTE 


THE  MAGNIFICENT  MARINE 


Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  RooskvxltI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 

RXCOW).  

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  sel- 
dom have  I  addressed  this  chamber  with 
more  pride  than  I  do  today,  as  I  rise  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  22d  Commandant  of 
the  US.  Marine  Corps.  Gen.  David  Mon- 
roe Shoup.  * 

David  M.  Shoup  was  bom  December 
30,  1904.  On  December  31.  1963.  Just  59 
years  later,  he  will  retire  as  one  of  the 
most  illustrious  and  most  heroic  In  a 
long  line  of  great  marines.  What  hap- 
pened to  this  man,  and  how  he  affected 
military  history  in  those  short  59  years 
is  phenomenal.  A  brief  glimpse  into  the 
life  of  this  man  will  tell  us  a  great  deal. 

The  date  Is  November  20,  1943— Just 
20  years  ago.  The  commanders  In  the 
Pacific  hwve  known  for  some  time  the 
direction  the  war  must  take  If  there  Is 
to  be  an  American  victory.  It  is  decided 
that  the  capture  of  the  Makln,  Tarawa 
and  Apamama  Atolls  in  the  Gilberts  Is 
absolutely  necessary  to  capture  the  Mar- 
shalls  which  In  turn  was  absolutly  nec- 
eanry  to  win  the  war.  The  men  of  the 
ad  U.S.  Marine  Division,  who  had  been 


Mr.  CORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ad: 
unanimous  coiisent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CORMAN.    Mr.  Speaker.  It  gives 
me  great  pleasure  to  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  honoring  General  Shoup  to- 
day.   He  has  had  a  distinguished  career 
In  the  Marine  Corps  spanning  more  than 
37   years.    During  this  period,   he  has 
compiled  an  outstanding  record  which 
resulted  In  his  rise  from  the  rank  of 
second  lieutenant  to  Commandant. 
It  Is  particularly  appropriate  that  we 
>  hoivor  Geiieral  Shoup  today,  for  It  is  tiM 
20th  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Tarawa 
Atoll   In   which    he   won   the   Nation's 
highest  award,  the  Medal  of  Honor. 

Tarawa  was  heavily  fortified.  A  Jap- 
anese admiral  boasted  that  a  million  ma- 
rines could  not  take  the  Island  in  a  hun- 
dred years. 

The  marines  landed  on  November  20, 
1943.  The  fighting  was  bloody  and  bit- 
ter. The  outcome  was  In  doubt  when 
Colonel  Shoup  took  command  of  the 
troops  and  by  his  Individual  gallantry 
led  them  to  victory. 

His  citation  reads  In  part: 
Although  severely  shocked  by  an  exploding 
shell  soon  after  landing  at  the  pier,  and 
suffering  from  a  serious,  painful  leg  wound 
which  had  become  Infected,  Colonel  Shoup 
fearlessly  exposed  himself  to  the  terrific  re- 
lentless artillery,  machlnegun,  and  rifle  fire 
from  hoetlle  shore  emplacements  and.  rally- 
ing his  heslUnt  troops  by  bis  own  Inspiring 
heroism,  gallanUy  led  them  across  the  fring- 
ing reefs  to  charge  the  heavily  fortified  Uland 
and  reinforced  our  hsxd-pressed,  thinly  held 
lines.  Upon  arrival  at  the  shore,  he  assumed 
command  of  all  Unded  troops  and.  working 
without  rest  under  constant  withering  enemy 


Are  during  tbe  next  a  days  conducted  smash- 
ing attacks  against  unbelievably  strong  and 
lanaUcally  defended  Japanese  poalUona  de-    • 
spite     Innumerable     obstacle*     and     heavy 

By  his  brUUant  leadership,  daring  tactics, 
and  selfless  devotion  to  duty.  Colonel  Shoup 
was  largely  responsible  for  the  final,  decisive 
defeat  of  the  enemy  and  his  IndomlUble 
fighting  spirit  refiects  great  credit  upon  the 
U.S.  naval  service. 

General  Shoup  also  twice  received  the 
Legion  of  Merit  with  Combat  "V"  and 
two  Purple  Hearts  for  his  efforts  in  the 
w&r. 

After  the  war.  General  Shoup  served 
In  a  number  of  administrative  posts. 
His  superior  performance  In  these  as- 
signments led  to  his  promotion  to  briga- 
dier general  In  1953. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  during  1958 
and  1959,  General  Shoup  commanded 
the  unit  in  which  I  once  served,  the  3d 
Marine  Division. 

On  August  14,  1969,  President  Elsen- 
hower nominated  General  Shoup  to  be 
the  22d  Commandant  of  the  Marine 
Corps.  He  assumed  this  post  on  Jan- 
uary 1,1960. 

During  his  tenure  as  Commandant, 
General  Shoup  has  maintained  the  tra- 
dition of  the  Mfiirines  as  the  best  trained 
and  equipped  fighting  men  in  the  Armed 
Forpes.  In  addition.  General  Shoup  has 
stressed  the  moral  and  ethical  responsi- 
bility of  each  marine.  He  recognizes 
that  the  cold  war  Is  largely  a  struggle 
for  men's  minds.  Accordingly,  each  ma- 
rine, as  an  ambassador  of  the  United 
States,  must  display  truth,  honor,  and 
steadfastness  to  the  principles  of  our 
democracy. 

In  one  address.  General  Shoup  stated 
the  watchword  of  his  term  as  Com- 
mandant: 

Each  of  us  should  strive  to  make  sure  the 
Marine  Oorpe  wUl  be  better  because  we've 
been  marines. 
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Throughout  his  career.  General  Shoup 
has  dedicated  himself  to  this  goal.  His 
words  and  deeds  have  been  an  example 
and  an  Inspiration  to  every  marine.  He 
has  made  the  motto  of  the  corps. 
"Semper  Pldelis,"  his  personal  credo. 
Throughout  his  career,  he  has  been  "al- 
ways faithful"  to  the  highest  Ideals  oi 
the  Marine  Corps. 

General  Shoup  will  retire  as  Com- 
mandant next  year,  but  President  Ken- 
nedy has  assured  the  Nation  that  Gen- 
eral Shoup  will  continue  to  serve  his 
country.  In  these  perilous  times,  we 
need  men  with  his  character  and  ability. 
So  today,  while  we  congratulate  General 
Shoup  on  a  brilliant  career  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  we  look  forward  to  his  continuing 
service  to  the  Nation  in  years  ahead. 


THE  CHICAGO  BOARD  OF  TRADE 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CoolkyI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 

RZCORD. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Chi- 
cago Board  of  Trade  Is  performing  a 
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great  and  important  public  service  in  a 
nationwide  advertising  campaign  In  be- 
half of  the  American  farmer  and  also  In 
the  interest  of  the  consumers  of  farm 
commodities.  I  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  and  commend  the  Chicago 
Board  of  Trade  upon  the  unselfish  spirit 
which  prompted  this  campaign  to  bring 
true  and  accurate  Information  to  the 
public  concerning  the  importance  of 
agriculture  In  the  dally  lives  of  all  of 
our  people.  The  very  able  president  of 
the  Chicago  Board  of  Trade,  Mr.  Robert 
C.  Llebenow,  has  on  many  occasions 
demonstrated  his  great  interest  in  both 
the  producers  and  consumers  of  our  Na- 
tion. Certainly  those  of  us  who  are  in- 
tensely interested  in  the  welfare  of  our 
farmers  are  grateful  to  Mr.  Llebenow 
and  his  associates. 

Advertisements  which  have  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Post  and  the  Eve- 
ning Star,  In  the  Wall  Street  Journal, 
Newsweek,  U.S.  News  L  World  Report, 
and  in  other  national  newspapers  and 
magazines .  are  vital  parts  of  a  well- 
planned  program.  The  advertisements 
contrast  the  efficiency  of  American  agri- 
culture with  the  weakness  of  Communist 
agriculture  in  both  Russia  and  China,  a 
most  Important  factor  in  world  siffairs. 
They  also  prove  that  food  is  a  bargain 
In  America,  due  to  the  productivity  of 
our  farmers.  In  the  advertisements 
other  pertinent  facts  about  farming  are 
emphJislzed. 

The  board  states  that  the  advertise- 
ments are  printed:    | 

In  the  Interest  of  a  better  understanding 
of  the  American  farmer  and  his  dynamic  role 
in  helping  to  provide  an  ever -Increasing 
standard  of  living  and  In  contributing  Im- 
portantly to  our  national  security. 

Here  are  two  brief  quotations  from 
one  of  the  recent  advertisements: 

Each  Chinese  fanner  feeds  himself  and 
two  other  persons. 

Each  Russian  farmer  feeds  himself  and 
six  other  persons. 

Bach  American  fanner  feeds  himself  and  29 
other  persons. 

Over  7  million  persons  are  employed  di- 
rectly In  agriculture,  more  than  the  com- 
bined workers  In  the  automobUe  Industry, 
transportation,  public  utilities,  and  steel. 
Every  year  farmers  spend  more  than  MO  bil- 
lion to  produce  crops  and  livestock  and  to 
buy  food,  clothing,  furniture,  drugs,  and 
other  articles  of  everyday  living. 

The  Kellogg  Co.  of  Battle  Creek.  Mich, 
one  of  the  leading  food  firms,  also  has 
had  an  advertising  program  of  wide 
scope  which  has  emphasized  the  relative 
cheapness  of  American  food,  with  due 
credit  given  to  our  farmers.  I  think  this 
progressive  covapsny  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated also. 

For  many  years  I  have  tried,  and  many 
others  have  tried,  to  impress  upon  the 
American  people  the  amazing  produc- 
tivity of  American  agricult\u*e  and  its 
significance  in  terms  of  national  security 
and  cheaper  food.  A  lot  of  money  has 
been  spent  on  Federal  farm  programs 
but.  all  in  all.  they  constitute  one  of  our 
best  investments.  Unfortunately,  atten- 
tion, all  too  often,  has  been  cor»centrated 
on  controversies  about  phases  of  the  pro- 
grams, and  on  their  cost  without  regard 
to  the  benefits.  Consequently,  many 
persons,  and  in  particular  city  people. 


have  erroneous  Impressions  about  agri- 
culture. 

The  board  of  trade  and  the  Kellogg 
advertising  programs  will  help  in  a  badly 
needed  campaign  of  public  education, 
I  am  hopeful  that  other  Industries  and 
firms  will  follow  their  example. 


HOME  RULE  FOR  WASHINGTON 

Mr.    BOGGS.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Mitlter]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker;  the  fol- 
lowing is  testimony  I  presented  today 
to  the  House  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee supporting  home  rule  for  Wash- 
ington: 

Statement  of  Hon.  Abkaham  J.  Mxtltek  Be- 
Toux  THE  House  CoiuinTEE  on  tbx  Dis- 
trict of  Colttmbia,  in  Pavob  of  HH.  5794, 
November  20,  1963 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  very  much  appreciate 
the  opportunity  to  appear  today  and  testify 
In  favor  of  my  bill,  H.R.  5794,  which  would 
provide  an  elected  mayor,  city  council,  and 
nonvoting  delegate  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Diorlng  the  early  days  of  our  Republic 
there  was  never  any  question  but  that  the 
residents  of  the  District  of  Col\imbla,  over 
which  Congress — by  constitutional  man- 
date— was  to  have  exclusive  legislative  juris- 
diction, would  at  the  same  time  have  the 
right  to  elect  a  local  government.  It  Is 
clearly  stated  In  the  Federalist  Papers,  and  I 
quote  James  Madison,  In  Federalist  Paper 
No.  43: 

"As  the  Inhabitants  will  find  sufficient  In- 
ducements of  Interest  to  become  willing 
parties  at  the  cession;  as  they  have  had 
their  voice  in  the  election  of  the  Govern- 
ment which  Is  to  exercise  authority  over 
them;  as  a  municipal  legislature  for  local 
purpoeee,  derived  from  their  own  suffrages. 
wUl,  of  course,  be  allowed  them." 

The  Founding  Fathers  assumed  that  no 
Congress  would,  under  the  Constitution, 
deny  citizens  living  In  the  Federal  district 
the  ordinary  and  widely  re8i)ected  rights  of 
self-government.  _ 

On  April  3,  1963.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy said.  In  transmitting  his  home  nile 
message  to  the  Congress : 

"We  shoiild  no  longer  delay  in  restoring  to 
the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia  a 
fundamental  right  enjoyed  as  a  matter  of 
course  by  all  other  Americans — the  right  to 
self-government  by  the  elective  process." 

Mr.  Chairman.  untU  1875  no  one  aeems  to 
have  questioned  the  right  of  the  citizens  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  home  rxile.  We 
talk  a  good  deal  about  the  fact  that  our  Gov- 
ernment is  based  upon  consent;  we  are  al- 
ways reminding  others  that  freedom  Is  the 
right  to  choose.  Yet,  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
have  denied  the  right  to  choose  to  a  sub- 
stantial number  of  our  citizens  living  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  City  where  everytme  from 
everywhere  can  see  them.  They  are  not 
a  small  group  of  politically  deprived  Indi- 
viduals living  in  an  obscure  community 
somewhere  deep  in  the  recesses  of  one  c^ 
our  less  populated  regions.  They  are  light 
here  in  the  Capital  of  the  world  where  the 
leadership  In  the  struggle  for  freedom  and 
democracy  Issues  Its  decisions  alTecttng  all 
of  the  citizens  of  the  world. 

The  political  status  of  the  residents  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  has  Increasingly  be- 
come an  embarrassment  to  its.    We  must  find 


a  means  of  granting  to  Washington's  citi- 
zens the  same  rights  enjoyed  by  all  our 
other  citizens. 

I  would  like  for  a  moment  to  q>eak  of 
the  constitutional  Issue  which  Is  so  often 
raised  by  the  opponents  of  home  rule.  The 
argimient  Is  that  difce  Congress,  under  the 
Constitution,  is  to  exercise  exclusive  legis- 
lative control  over  the  District  of  Columbia 
In  aU  cases  whatsoever,  that  the  Congress 
therefore  cannot  delegate   this   authority. 

Are  we  then  to  believe  that  each  of  those 
Congresses  which  sat  between  1802  and  1875 
violated  the  Constltutioa  by  permitting  local 
self-government?  Are  we  then  to  believe 
that  this  Congress  is  violating  the  Consti- 
tution? 

For  if  the  language  In  the  Constitution 
means  precisely  what  it  says.  then,  liideed. 
we  are  in  violation  of  the  Constitution,  since 
everything  that  the  District  Commissioners 
<»  that  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  does, 
it  does  because  Congress  delegates  to  them 
the  power  to  do  It. 

Ever  since  I  came  to  Congress  I  have  been 
an  ardent  supporter,  and  I  might  say  In  the 
forefront  of  the  fight  for.  home  rule  In  the 
District  of  Columbia.  During  the  present 
Congress,  I  have  Introduced  no  less  than 
five  home  rule  bills — H.B.  501,  HJt.  602.  HJl. 
503.  HH.  504.  and  H.R.  5794— about  which  I 
speak  today.  These  bills  contain  the  various 
proposals  which  have  been  urged  for  home 
rule  in  Washington.  They  vary  tn  detail  and 
Include  a  varying  number  of  rights  to  be 
delegated  to  Washington  ians.  but  they  all 
adhere  to  the  principle  that  American  citi- 
zens have  the  right  to  local  self-government. 

I  wiU  support  any  one  of  these  bills  ot 
any  other  proposal  which  wiU  give  the 
pec^le  of  Washington  a  foot  in  the  door.  To 
use  another  old  cliche  "half  a  loaf  is  better 
tham  none." 

I  strongly  urge  that  this  committee  re- 
port out  to  the  House  a  biU  retomiiig  to 
them  their  rights  as  American  citizens  at 
the  earliest  possible  time.    Thank  yoti. 


PEOPLE-TO-PEOPLE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  ttiat  the  gentlonan 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Fascku.1  may  extod 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recokb 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  just  re- 
cently on  a  trip  to  my  district.  I  had 
the  pleasure  and  opportunity  to  visit 
with  a  group  representing  the  people-to- 
people  programs  of  Cartagena.  Ccdhombia. 
and  Coral  Gables.  Fla.  This  twin-city 
program,  I  am  proud  to  say.  was  the 
first  in  the  United  SUtes. 

I  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  spirit 
and  enthusiasm  exhibited  by  the  group 
aiKi.  in  my  estimation,  no  further  proof 
is  needed  that  the  program  is  working 
in  high  gear.  Each  meeting  brings  bet- 
ter understanding,  a  broader  base  for 
communication,  more  interest  in  each 
other's  lives,  aciirities,  and  problems  and 
an  Increasing  desire  to  oootanue  the  dose 
relationship. 

The  people-to-people  program's  imI- 
mary  purpose  is  to  exKourage  private 
citizens  to  interest  themselves  in  the 
problons  of  peoples  throughout  the 
world  and  to  join  in  the  muOM>l  struggle 
against  oiHV«8sion.  porerty.  fear,  and 
distrust  1^  farming  lasting  bonds  of 
friendship  to  further  the  social,  eco- 
nomic, and  cultural  life. 
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The  achievements  of  the  Florida  pro- 
gram are  effectively  summarized  in  the 
following  rteimi*  by  Robert  E.  Klngsley, 
vice  president  of  the  civic  committee  of 
the  people -to -people  program  for  the 
Southeastern  United  States. 
Thb  Pboflx-to-Peoplc  Pkoceam  in  south 
Plokida 

Prom  its  initiation  in  this  area  some  5 
years  ago,  the  people-to-people  program  *ln 
south  Plorlda  has  gained  momentum  in  many 
constructive  channels.  Already  Latin  Amer- 
ica-oriented by  reason  of  t>eing  the  virtual 
"Oateway  of  the  Americas,"  ovir  citizens 
have  tended  to  undertake  activities  primar- 
ily in  this  hemisphere  to  promote  mutual 
understanding  and  friendship  and  to  render 
assistance  at  the  community  level,  paral- 
leling the  broader  efforts  of  their  Govern- 
ment on  an  International  scope. 

By  offering  stimulation  and  guidance  and 
by  sharing  experience,  one  community  to  an- 
other, there  has  been  a  steady  growth  in 
the  people-to- people  program  which  by  the 
middle  of  this  year  had  produced  sister  city 
relationships  between  10  Florida  communi- 
ties and  their  Latin  American  counterparts, 
plus  4  more,  established  with  cities  in 
other  parts  of  the  free  world. 

The  plan  of  operation  Is  designed  to  draw 
citizens  from  all  walks  of  life  into  active 
participation,  creating  a  resource  of  varied 
civic,  biuiness  and  professional  talents. 

Prom  the  initial  two-way  visits  between 
Bister  cities,  there  has  developed  a  broad 
range  of  undertakings.  In  the  field  of  edu- 
cation. Coral  Gables  supported  the  exchange 
of  graduate  fellowships  between  the  Uni- 
versities of  Miami  and  Cartagena  and  for  the 
summer,  arranged  2-week  exchanges  of  uni- 
versity students  to  provide  a  common  ground 
upon  which  the  young  people  of  both  com- 
munities might  exchange  ideas  and  view- 
points, learn  to  know  each  other  and  form 
lasting  friendships  based  upon  muttial  trust 
and  respect.  E^ach  community  contributed 
to  its  sister  hundreds  of  books  ^p  its  his- 
tory, culture,  and  way  of  life,  for  distribu- 
tion  to   primary  and   secondary  schools. 

Cultural  centers  have  been  established 
and  plazas  have  been  dedicated  in  each 
community  to  its  sister  city.  In  the  case 
of  Coral  Gables,  its  "Cartagena  Plaza"  uti- 
lized as  motif  a  replica  which  it  provided 
of  the  famous  "Old  Shoes"  of  Cartagena, 
made  famous  in  a  poem  by  one  of  its  great 
writers. 

The  people-to-people  committees  of  these 
two  cities  were  instrumental  in  getting  our 
State  Department  to  create  a  binatlonal  cul- 
tural center  in  Cartagena. 

The  attribute  of  benevolence  in  people 
has  expressed  itself  through  sharing  with 
the  less  fortunate  such  things  as  vehicles, 
wheelchairs,  artificial  limbs,  crutches,  food 
and  clothing.  ^ 

The  typical  social  and  professional  groups 
existent  in  most  conununltles  have  responded 
individually  to  this  challenge  to  promote  a 
better  way  of  life  for  all  through  people- 
effort. 

Medical  doctors  and  groups  of  dentists 
have  made  tripe  to  sister  communities,  of- 
fering Instruction  and  demonstration  of  new 
methods  and  techniques,  taking  with  them 
thoi^sands  of  dollars  worth  of  instruments, 
equipment,  and  medicines  which  they  had 
procured  for  that  purpose. 

Sports  clubs  have  arranged  exchange  visits 
of  teams,  Little  League  ball  clubs  and  other 
popular  events. 

This  great  source,  the  productivity  of  peo- 
ple, has  begun  to  be  tapped.  And  through- 
out the  development  of  the  south  Florida 
people-to-people  program,  valued  apd  prac- 
tical guidance  and  assistance  btive  been 
forthcoming  from  the  ofBcers  of  our  own 
governmental  and  civic  entitles  such  as 
Mark  Bortman,  chairman  of  the  civic  com- 
mittee of  the  national  people-to-people  pro- 


gram; the  VS.  Inf(M"matlon  Agency's  Offlce  of 
Private  Cooperation;  the  American  Municipal 
Association;  and  our  own  legislative  repre- 
sentatives. 

Each  community  has  received  the  dedi- 
cated energies,  time  and  experience  of  its 
civic  leaders,  through  whose  unselfish  devo- 
tion, with  the  support  and  participation  of 
each  member,  these  conunlttees  are  respond- 
ing copstructlvely  to  the  challengpe  of  our 
President  to  show  "what  you  can  do  for  your 
country."  The  Plorlda  communities  which 
have  established  sister  city  relationships 
are:  Clearwater.  Coral  Gables,  Port  Lauder- 
dale, Hialeah,  Hollywood.  Homestead,  Miami, 
Miami  Beach,  Orlando,  Pensacola,  Royal 
Palm  Beach,  Sarasota,  St.  Petersburg  and 
Tampa. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  CuNNiNCHAM  (at  the  request  of 
Mr.  Halleck)  .  for  today,  on  account  of 
ofQcial  business. 

Mr.  Olsen  of  Montana  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  BoGGS) ,  for  November  21  through 
December  2,  on  account  of  ofiQcial  busi- 
ness. 

Mr.  Hagam  of  Georgia,  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday  next,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
addr^^  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Feighan,  for  5  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Byrnes  of  Wisconsin,  for  1  hour, 
on  tomorrow  November  21.  on  the  mat- 
ter of  the  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance 
Co.  

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Denton  and  to  include  an  article. 

Mr.  Gross  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter 
in  the  body  of  the  Record  on  S.  77T. 

Mr.  Cederberg  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Harvey  of  Michigan)  during  debate  on  S. 
777  and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Ftn.TON  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morse.  ^ 

Mr.  Brock. 

Mr.  RoBisON. 

Mr.  Nelsxn. 

Mr.  MacGregor. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Boggs)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Healey. 

Mr.  Fascell. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York. 

Mr.  MONAGAN. 


er's  table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.J.  Res.  129.  Joint  resolution  to  amend 
section  702  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to 
Increase  the  amount  available  to  the  Hous- 
ing and  Home  Finance  Administrator  for 
advances  for  planned  public  works:  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  Joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the  Speak- 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  B(3GGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  5  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Thurs- 
day, November  21,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speakers  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1380.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  an 
index  to  our  reports  Issued  to  the  Congress, 
its  committees,  and  Members  during  tn^  fis- 
cal years  1956  through  1963,  as  the  result 
of  our  audits  of  various  activities  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  and  its  compo- 
nent services;  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 

1381.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  transmitting 
a  copy  of  the  report  on  backlog  of  pending 
applications  and  hearing  cases  in  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Ck>mmisslon  as  of  Sep*^"-^ 
tember  30,  1963.  pursuant  to  Public  Law  554. 
82d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 

1&82.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bill  entitled  "a  bill  to  amend  the  Flood 
Control  Act  of  1962  with  respect  to  the  Brad- 
ley Lake  project,  Alaska";  to  the  Committee  . 
on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
UC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  prop>er 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  HOUFIELD:  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy.  H.R.  8971.  A  bill  to  amend 
Public  Law  88-72  to  Increase  the  authoriza- 
tion for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section  261 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  911).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  8ISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  669.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  S.  254.  an  act  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  property  in  square  758  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  as  an  addition  to 
the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Build- 
ing; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  912). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  THORNBERRT:  Ckimmlttee  on  Rules. 
House  Resolution  670.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  3742,  a  bill  to  amend 
the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  relating  to 
the  transfer  of  producer  rice  acreage  allot- 
ments; without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  913). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  RODINO:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  7162.  A  bill  to  enforce  the  constitu- 
tional right  to  vote,  to  confer  jurisdiction 
upon  the  district  courts  of  the  United  States 
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to  provide  Injunctive  relief  against  discrimi- 
nation in  public  accommodations,  to  author- 
ize the  Attorney  General  to  Institute  suits 
to  protect  constitutional  rights  in  education, 
to  establish  a  Community  Relations  Service, 
to  extend  for  4  years  the  Ck}mml88lon  on  Civil 
Rights,  to  prevent  discrimination  in  federally 
assisted  programs,  to  establish  a  Commission 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and  for 

:  other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
914).     Referred    to    the    Committee    of    the 

^  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

HJl.  9173.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  the  Ken- 
aal  School  District,  North  Dakote;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9174.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  additional  duties  on  cat- 
tle, beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  in  ex- 
cess of  the  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 

Hit.  8175.  A  bill  to  amend  the  RaUroad 
Retirement  Act  of  1937  and  the  Social  Secu- 
rity Act  to  eliminate  those  provisions  which 
restrict  the  right  of  a  apKiuse  or  survivor  to 
receive  full  benefits  simultaneously  under 
both  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

Hit.  8176.  A  bill  to  clarify  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  prescribe 
contract  violations  which  warrant  termlna-' 
tlon  of  soil  bank  contracts  and  the  authority 
of  State  Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Con- 
servation Committees  to  Impose  civil  penal- 
ties required  by  section  123  of  the  Soil  Bank 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  8177.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Commodity 
Exchange  Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture. 

HJl.  9178.  A  blU  to  amend  section  8  (b) 
of  the  Soil  Conservation  and  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

H.R.  9179.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
certain  national  forest  lands  in  Cocke 
County,  Tenn..  tor  purposes  of  the  Foot- 
hills Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes:  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculttire. 

HJl.  9180.  A  blU  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  26.  1960.  enabling  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  inspection  services  involving 
overtime  work;  to  the  Committee  on  Agrl- 
calt\ire. 

HJl.  9181.  A  bill^to  establish  penalties  for 
misuse  of  feed  made  available  for  relieving 
distress  or  preservation  and  maintenance  ot 
foundation  herds;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  GRABOWSKI: 

H.R.  9182.  A  bill  to  amend  title  VII  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  HAGEN  of  California: 

HJl.  9183.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  9184.  A  bin  to  amend  chapter  15  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  revise  the 
pension  program  for  World  War  I,  World 
War  n,  and  Korean  conflict  veterans,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  thf^  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 


By  Mrs.  KKE: 
-.HJl. 9186.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Codes  of  1939  and  1964  with  reepiect 
to  the  apportionment  of  the  depletion  al- 
lowance between  parties  to  contracts  for  the 
extraction  of  minerals  or  the  severance  of 
timber;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  McINTIRE: 

H.R.  9186.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  make  economic  disaster  loans;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York: 

HJl.  9187.  A  bill  to  prohibit  the  exporta- 
tion of  the  fiag  of  the  United  States  in  cer- 
tain Instances;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan: 

HJl.  9188.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916.  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties;  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  STRATTON: 

H.R.  9189.  A   bill    to    amend   the    Agricul- 
tural Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937  with 
respect  to  the  procedure  for  amending  or- 
ders; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  TAFT: 

H.R.  9190.  A  bUl  to  prohibit  certain  im- 
proper uses  of  official  stationery;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FALLON: 

H.R.9191.  A  bill  to  amend  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Act  to  provide  that  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corp.,  shall 
not  engage  in  publicity  or  promotional  ac- 
tivities such  as  free  or  paid  advertising: 
solicitation  of  cargoes;  publication  of  ocean, 
rail,  port,  or  motor  carrier  rate  or  service 
comparisons;  or  other  activities  that  are 
actually  or  potentially  disruptive  to  the  flow 
of  waterbome  trade  among  ports  In  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  DIG03: 

HJl.  9192.  A  bUl  to  regulate  the  business 
of  debt  adjusting  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
other  than  as  an  incident  to  the  practice  of 
law:  to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

By  Mr.  LATTA: 

H.R.  9193.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  guarantee 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Government  of  payment  of 
obligations  of  Communist  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.  9194.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  payment 
ot  certain  claims  for  structural  or  other 
major  defects  In  homes  covered  by  Federal 
Housing  Administration  Insured  mortgages, 
and  to  require  indemnification  bonds  in  the 
case  of  certain  new  construction  under  Fed- 
eral Housing  Administration  insured  mort- 
gages; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

H.R.  9195.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Clayton 
Act  by  making  section  3  of  the  Robinson- 
Patman  Act  a  part  of  the  Clajrton  Act,  In 
order  to  provide  for  governmental  ax)cl  pri- 
vate civil  proceedings  for  violations  of  section 
3  of  the  Robinson-Patman  Act;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  EDWARDS: 

H.R.  9196.  A   bill   to   establish   a    National 
Economic  Conversion  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce.     * 
By  Mr.  MATSUNAGA : 

H.R.  9197.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Au- 
gust 28,  1950.  enabling  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  furnish,  upon  a  reimbursable 
basis,  certain  inspection  scivicuB  involving 
overtime  work;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  CLARK: 

H.R.  9198.  A  bin  to  amend  section  610  of 
the   Civil  Aeronautics   Act  of   1938  to  pro- 


hibit the  serving  of  alcoholic  beverages  to 
airline  passengers  while  in  flight;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  VAN  PELT: 

H.J.  Res.  806.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DAVIS   of  Tennessee: 

H.J.  Res.  807.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  a  study  of  needed  Federal-aid  highway 
programs  for  10  years  following  the  termina- 
tion of  the  present  interstate  and  defense 
highway  program  by  requiring  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  make  a  comprehensive  in- 
vestigation and  study  of  highway  traffic  and 
needs  based  upon  20-year  i»-ojectlon.  and 
the  changes  determined  necessary  in  the 
Federal-aid  highway  systems  as  a  result 
thereof,  and  to  report  the  resiilts  of  such 
study  and  his  recommendations  for  a  10-year 
highway  program  commencing  June  30,  1972, 
to  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS 

Under  clatise  1  of  rule  XXII.  private 
bills  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows; 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJl.  9199.  A    blU    for    the   relief   of    CWO 
Stanley  L.  Harney;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
H  R.  9200.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Ubertl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CRAMER  (by  request)  : 
H.R.  9201.  A  blU   for   the   reUef   of   Capt. 
Charles  H.  Glaasett.  Jr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DERWINSKI: 
HJl.  9202.  A  bUl  tor  the  relief  of  Wlodcd- 
miesz   Cleleckl;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GURNET: 
H.R.  9203.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  St.  Anas- 
tasla's    Church.    Fort    Pierce.    Fla.;    to    the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York: 
H.R.  9204.  A   bin   for  ^the    rtflef   of    Miss 
Jessie  E.  Benton;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 
H.R.  9205.  A    bin    for   the   reUef    of    Una 
SUva;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.9206.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Ibrlhlm 
Zeytinoglu,  Zeynep  Zeytlnoglu,  and  Fusun 
Ze3rtinoglu;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

HJl.  9207.  A  bin  for  tbe  rell^  of  Julio 
Wong;  to  the  Committee  aa  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  STRATTCW: 
H.R.  9208.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  Frances 
F.  Kasmark,  Madeline  A.  Toung,  and  Mil- 
dred O.  Sacharoeskl;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  TALCOTT  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  9209.  A  bill  to  authorize  Ool.  John  F. 
Wadman.  U-S.  Air  Force,  retired,  to  accept 
the  award  of  the  Croix  de  Guerre  with  Palm, 
and  to  wear  and  display  the  Insignia  thereof; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

4S9.  By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York:  Peiltton 
of  the  Puerto  Blc&n  PoUtlcal  Wocnen  Amo- 
ciation.  Inc.,  on  behalf  of  144  individuals  to 
increase  the  personal  income  tax  exemption 
from  »600  to  •1,000;  to  the  Ooaunlttee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 
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460.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  William 
E.  Townaley.  •ecretary,  board  of  directors. 
Jefferson  County  Bar  Association,  Beau- 
mont. Tex.,  relative  to  supporting  proposed 


Increases  In  salaries  for  desijpiatsd  leglaU- 
ttve.  Judicial,  and  executive  officials  as  eon- 
talned  In  the  Udall-Broyhlll  hill  now  pend- 
ing  in   the   U.S.   House   of   Representatives. 


and  turning  favorable  conalderatlon  of  any 
le8:Ulatlon  which  would  effectuate  such 
salary  Increases;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


AccompfishmcBts    of    die    ARA    \m    the 
ErmBSTiUe,  lad.,  Area 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WINFIELD  K.  DENTON 

or    INDIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20. 1963 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  called 
upon  to  do  so,  I  could  fill  many  pages 
of  the  CoNGRCssiONAL  RxcoRD  In  describ- 
ing the  Eiccomplishments  of  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  in  my  part 
of  Indiana.  I  want  to  be  brief,  however, 
and  point  out  only  three  of  the  many  ac- 
complishments this  agency  has  made  in 
my  district. 

The  first  thing  that  ought  to  be  pointed 
out  is  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Evans- 
ville.  one  of  the  largest  cities  in  the  Na- 
tion to  be  placed  on  the  ARA  list  of  de- 
pressed areas,  is  no  longer  on  that  list. 
No  one  single  factor  is  responsible  ex- 
clusively for  the  radical  improvement  in 
Evansville's  unemployment  rate  chang- 
ing from  more  than  10  percent  a  few 
years  ago  to  about  3  percent  today.  But 
the  people  of  that  city  have  given  some 
of  the  credit  to  ARA.  Listen  to  what 
the  president  of  Evansville's  Future.  Inc.. 
a  nonprofit  organization  for  community 
development  wrote  to  ARA  last  July : 

While  we  have  undertaken  the  rehabUl- 
tatlon  of  our  ccMiununlty  in  the  spirit  and 
determination  of  self-help,  the  assistance 
which  we  received  from  yo\ir  Administra- 
tion was  Important  and  vital  to  o\ir  prog- 
ress. 

The  mayor  of  Evansville,  Prank  Mc- 
Donald, in  another  statement,  dated  July 
29.  1963,  told  ARA  that  his  city  is  now 
on  the  road  to  real  progress.    He  said: 

However,  this  progress  wo\ild  not  have 
been  possible  Insofar  as  the  construction  of 
needed  basic  facilities,  which  in  turn  pro- 
vided us  the  opportunity  to  gain  new  in- 
dustry and  new  Jobs,  without  the  assist- 
ance of  ARA,  and  your  kind  consideration. 

Prom  my  direct  association  with  the 
staff  of  ARA,  I  know  that  their  first  and 
foremost  goal  is  to  repeat  the  Evansville 
story.  That  is,  to  eliminate  depressed 
areas  from  their  list.  I  also  know  that 
in  Evansville  and  elsewhere  In  my  dis- 
trict, before  ARA  came  into  being.  I 
found  much  imemployment.  Seven  of 
the  eleven  counties  in  my  district  were 
so-called  distressed  areas.  Today,  I  find 
new  hope,  new  determination,  and  posi- 
tive action. 

The  families  of  New  Providence,  Ind., 
also  know  what  I  mean  by  these  words. 
In  April  of  last  year,  the  Borden  Cabinet 
Co.,  located  at  New  Providence,  was  to- 
tally destroyed  by  a  fire.  That  fire  not 
only  destroyed  the  physical  plant  of  the 
building  but  it  eliminated  in  one  blow 


nearly  200  jobs — virtually  the  entire  em- 
ployment of  the  town. 

As  a  result  of  ARA  action,  however, 
the  town  immediately  received  a  grant 
for  a  new  water  system  which  would  help 
prevent  recurrence  of  the  great  fire  loss, 
and  the  company  obtained  a  loan  to  re- 
build the  plant,  thereby  not  only  provid- 
ing continued  employment  for  the  origi- 
nal workers  but  also  adding  an  addi- 
tional 45  new  workers.  And  all  of  this 
was  accomplished  within  90  days  after 
the  disastrous  April  6  fire. 

This  type  of  program  kindled  the 
adrenal  glands  of  other  commimities 
in  Clark  County  and  today  several  other 
projects  have  been  instituted.  These 
additional  job-creating  enterprises  have 
either  been  approved  or  are  awaiting 
final  action  by  the  ARA  at  this  time. 

In  another  part  of  my  district,  in 
Corydon,  in  Harrison  County,  the  citi- 
zens and  the  businessmen  of  that  com- 
munity saw  the  product  of  a  persistent 
effort  to  make  a  vague  Industrial  project 
Into  a  concrete  enterprise  through  the 
ARA's  application  of  the  advice  and 
counsel  of  several  Federal,  State,  and 
local  agencies.  After  several  weeks  of 
analysis  and  recommendations  about 
supply,  market,  and  management  orga- 
nization. ARA  was  able  to  approve  a  loan 
application  for  the  Indiana  Glass  Sand 
Corp..  to  develop  deposits  near  Corydon 
at  Elizabeth.  Ind.  Here  Is  a  perfect  ex- 
ample of  a  community  knowing  for  years 
that  its  area  contained  adequate  sand 
deposits,  but  being  unable  to  exploit  the 
potential  In  Its  own  backyard. 

Without  ARA's  existence,  no  orga- 
nized effort  would  have  been  made  to  Ini- 
tiate this  project  and  to  see  It  through 
all  of  the  tedious,  but  necessary  steps  so 
often  required  In  the  field  of  economic 
development.  Today,  as  a  result  of  such 
persistent  efforts  by  all  concerned,  Cory- 
don now  has  a  glass  sand  company  di- 
rectly employing  about  30  people  and  a 
nucleus  aroimd  which  other  plants  need- 
ing this  type  of  sand  can  be  created. 


V 


We  are  all  mindful  of  the  enormous 
role  played  in  health  care  by  large  hos- 
pitals which  notbnly  care  for  patients, 
but  also  maintain  extensive  training  and 
research  facilities.  While  we  must  not 
underestimate  the  importance  of  these 
institutions,  too  often  we  tend  to  overlook 
the  contributions  of  small,  voluntary.  Q 
neighborhod  hospitals. 

This  month,  the  nonprofit  hospital  of 
the  Jacques  Loewe  Foundation,  Brook- 
lyn, celebrates  Its  second  anniversary 
under  the  auspices  of  they  Loewe 
Foundation,  a  distingxilshed  medical  re- 
search organization.  Over  the  past  2 
years,  this  fine  hospital  has  served  resi- 
dents of  the  Flatbush  section  of  the 
borough  in  truly  admirable  fashion. 

The  hospital  has  steadfastly  adhered 
to  its  pledge  to  provide  "round  the  clock" 
emergency  medical  service,  for  it  is 
keenly  aware  of  the  fact  that  about  800,- 
000  people  live  in  the  immediate  service 
area  of  the  hospital,  but  there  are  less 
than  1,000  care  beds  available  to  them. 

Since  It  was  acquired  by  the  Loewe 
Foundation,  the  hospital,  under  the  ex- 
pert direction  of  Administrator  Robert 
Forhman,  has  seen  a  steady  upward 
climb  in  its  census  in  almost  every  area 
of  activity.  In  all  its  efforts  the  hospital 
has  maintained  tlje  highest  possible 
health  standards. 

In  the  coming  year,  a  member  of  every 
second  family  in  Brooklyn  will  be  hos- 
pitalized because  of  injury  or  sickness. 
The  hospital  of  the  Jacques  Loewe  I 
Foundation  therefore  recognizes  the  need  / 
to  expand  and  modernize  its  facilities  in 
order  to  better  serve  the  community. 

Mr.  Forhman,  an  astute  and  knqwl- 
edgeable  administrator,  firmly  believes 
that  a  friendly,  personal  touch  is  as  vital 
to  a  patient's  recovery  as  any  other 
therapy  or  medication.  This  approach 
has  therefore  characterized  the  efforts 
of  the  entire  hospital  staff,  and,  I  believe, 
the  institution  is  to  be  saluted  on  its 
second  anniversary  for  the  eminent  place 
it  has  earned  in  Brooklyn's  hospital  com- 
munity. 


Second  Anniyersary   of  Jacqaei  Loewe 
FoundatioB 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  M.  MURPHY 

^  or  mw  TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20. 1963 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  the  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record,  I  would  like  to 
salute  the  Jacques  Loewe  Foundation  in 
Brooklyn  on  the  occasion  of  its  second 
anniversary. 


Copperhill  U  Tennessee 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  W.  E.  (BILL)  BROCK 

or   TXNNEaSEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20. 1963 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State 
of  Georgia  is  filing  a  suit  before  the 
VS.  Supreme  Court  making  an  unwar- 
ranted claim  to  Tennessee  territory.  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  put  Tennessee 
on  record  as  ready,  willing,  and  able  to 
maintain  the  right  of  our  citizens  to  con- 
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tlnue  living  in  the  finest  State  in  the 
Union. 

Apparently,  the  Governor  of  Qeorgia  is 
trying  to  attract  new  industry  to  his 
State,  and  he  Is  not  imaware  of  the 
existence  of  our  Tennessee  Copper  Co. — 
a  thriving  and  progressive  business  hap- 
pily located  in  the  rich  copper  basin  of 
my  congressional  district.  Even  so,  the 
p>eople  of  the  disputed  area  are  Tennes- 
seans,  and  the  Volunteer  State  has 
pledged  to  protect  them  from  the  present 
attempt  at  gerrymandering. 

Tennessee  was  admitted  to  the  Union 
in  1796  with  uncertain  borders  with 
eight  surrounding  States.  However,  as 
early  as  1817  interested  parties  from 
Tennessee  and  Georgia  met  and  agreed 
to  the  present  State  boundary;  it  is 
somewhat  south  of  the  35th  parallel 
which  Georgia  erroneously  claims  as  the 
border.  I  am  told  the  legislatures  of  both 
States  approved  the  existing  borderline 
In  1819,  thus  It  Is  difficult  to  understand 
the  current  distraction  from  the  more 
pressing  problems  now  facing  our  States 
and  our  Nation. 

When  the  line  was  drawn,  there  was 
no  error  of  surveying ;  there  was  no  mis- 
judgement— but  there  was  an  agreement 
to  the  accepted  boundary.  We  fully  ex- 
pect Georgia  to  live  up  to  its  word,  and 
to  continue  to  utiliee  the  more  normal 
and  acceptable  programs  for  growth 
which  have  made  it  an  outstanding  ex- 
ample of  our  progressive  and  prosperous 
new  south. 


Clerelaad^  Law 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSKTTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20. 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  Speaker,  not  long 
>.  )  ago,  there  appeared  a  fascinating  and 

amusing  book  entitled  "Parkinson's 
Law,"  in  which  the  author  described  in 
humorous  vein  the  pften  snarled  red- 
tape  in  the  modern  world.  To  the  lore 
of  the  bureaucracy,  my  distinguished 
colleague,  James  Cleveland,  of  New 
Hampshire,  has  added  "Cleveland's 
Law."  The  enigmatic  smiles  he  describes 
in  his  recent  congressional  newsletter 
are  no  substitute  for  vigorous  service  on 
behalf  of  our  transportation  systems. 
The  spirit  of  Cleveland's  Law  was  picked 
up  by  the  distinguished  New  Hampshire 
weekly,  the  Milford  Cabinet  and  Wilton 
Journal  in  an  editorial  which  appeared 
on  November  14.  I  include  an  excerpt 
from  Mr.  Cleveland's  newsletter  and  the 
editorial  in  the  Congressional  Record: 
Cleveland  "s  Law 
Over  the  years  I  have  Encountered  a  bu- 
reaucratic phenomenon  which,  for  the  bene- 
fit of  frustrated  citizens,  I  shall  attempt  to 
describe.  Following  the  celebrated  Parkin- 
son, I  shall  designate  it  "Cleveland's  Law" 
for  Itick  of  a  better  term.  It  goes  like  this: 
As  a  State  Senator,  when  I  complained  about 
poor  roads  In  my  district,  friends  in  the 
highway  department  would  produce  statls- 
•  tics  showing   that  so  few  people   used   the 


roads  that  no  improvement  was  justified. 
When  I  pointed  out  that  the  roads  were 
so  bad  that  no  one  In  his  right  mind  would 
use  them  unless  he  had  to,  I  got  only  enig- 
matic smiles.  And  so  It  still  Is.  When  I  ask 
the  FAA  for  Increased  navigational  aids  at 
Keene,  Lebanon,  or  Berlin,  they  point  out 
that  traffic  at  those  airports  Is  not  sufficient 
to  Justify  Improvement.  When  I  reply  thnat 
traffic  Is  presently  discouraged  because  of 
this  condition— enlgnaatlc  smiles.  When  I 
ask  the  Treasury  E>epartment  to  keep  the 
port  of  entry  at  Plttsbxirg  open  at  night, 
Cleveland's  law  functions  again.  "Not 
enough  people  use  the  port  to  justify  im- 
proved service."  i  protest  that  uncertain 
service  Itself  discourages  use — again,  that 
good  old  enigmatic  smile.  - 

[Prom    the    Mllford    Cabinet    and    Wilton 
Joiirnal,  Nov.  14,  19631 

Cleveland's  Law 

Jim  Cleveland  In  his  report  from  Congress 
last  week  gives  the  whimsical  title  of  "Cleve- 
land's Law"  to  one  of  the  frustrations  faced 
by  everyone  who  deals  with  bureaucracy.  A 
road  needs  repairs.  It  Is  not  repaired  be- 
cause there  Is  not  enough  traffic  to  justify 
the  expense.  The  worse  it  gets  the  less  traffic 
there  is,  so  the  less  reason  there  Is  to  repair 
It.     Jim  cited  other  examples. 

Certainly  the  decline  of  the  railroads  can 
be  attributed  in  part  to  "Cleveland's  Law." 
The  poorer  the  service  became,  the  fewer  the 
people  who  used  the  railroad,  so  the  less 
Justification  for  Improving  the  service.  The 
same  was  true  of  a  number  of  the  buslines 
that  served  Mllford.  As  the  equipment  wore 
out  service  became  uncertain,  fewer  people 
took  the  bus,  and  finally  the  whole  venture 
would  be  given  up. 

Or  take  this  simple  matter  of  a  stamp 
vending  machine  in  the  Mllford  poet  office 
lobby,  such  as  efltry  other  post  office  of  com- 
parable size  seems  to  have.  Back  a  few 
years  when  we  first  started  to  complain  we 
marched  into  the  post  office  one  day  and 
asked  why  a  stamp  machine  would  not  be 
a  reasonable  and  sensible  poet  office  service. 
The  answer?  Tou  guess;  Cleveland's  Law 
again.  "There  Isn't  enough  demand  to  Justi- 
fy the  expense."  No  stamp  machine,  so  no- 
body uses  It,  so  no  stamp  machine. 


The  Florida  Keys — Fishermen's  Paradise 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DANTE  B.  FASCELL 

OF    FLORIDA^ 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20. 1963 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
one  of  my  constituents,  Capt.  Stu  Apte, 
of  Big  Pine  Key.  Fla.,  I  have  just  learned 
of  a  very  interesting  television  program 
which  will  be  presented  on  ABC  tele- 
vision's "Wide  World  of  Sports"  this 
Saturday,  November  23 — 5  p.m.,  Wash- 
ington time — and  one  which  will  be  of 
special  Interest  to  the  many  sporting  en- 
thusiasts here  in  the  Congress. 

The  program  this  week  will  feature 
championship  tarpon  fishing  from  Big 
Pine  Key,  one  of  the  Florida  Keys'  finest 
angling  areas.  The  show's  format  is  In 
the  form  of  a  contest  between  two  of  the 
Nation's  best  known  fishermen,  Al 
McClane  of  Field  &  Stream  magazine 
and  Joe  Brooks  of  international  fishing 
fame  and  a  resident  of  Richmond,  Va. 


Both  of  these  men  raise  and  land 
tarpon  well  over  the  100 -pound  mark 
and  they  do  this  with  lightweight  fly 
rods  and  artificial  files.  The  show  Is 
filmed  in  color  and  presents  some  of  the 
most  exciting  scenes  of  big  tarpon  leap- 
ing ever  presented  to  TV  audiences. 

Tarpon,  often  referred  to  as  the  Silver 
King,  is  one  of  the  most  sought  after  of 
all  the  keys'  more  than  600  species  of 
game  fish  to  be  found  in  the  waters  of 
the  Atlantic  and  Gulf  of  Mexico.'  Others 
include  boneflsh,  dolphin,  mackerel, 
kingflsh,  marlin,  barracuda,  snook,  am- 
berjack,  snapper,  and  sallflsh. 

"The  Florida  Keys  have  been  aptly  de- 
scribed as  bodies  of  land  completely  sur- 
rounded by  fishermen.  It  Is  certainly 
true  that  the  fisherman  Is  king  through- 
out the  Florida  Keys,  and  I  cordially  in- 
vite my  colleagues  and  their  families  to 
sample  the  delights  of  the  keys — from 
fishing  and  skindivlng  to  golf  or  water 
skiing — not  to  mention  the  marvelous 
pollen  free  weather  with  refreshing  trade 
breezes  and  low  himildlty  and  year-round 
temperatures  between  65°  and  89°. 

I  am  confident  that  after  watching  this 
Saturday's  "Wide  World  of  Sports"  pro- 
gram, I  may  look  forward  to  greeting 
many  of  my  colleagues  as  they  enjoy  a 
winter  vacation — even  though  it  may  be 
very  brief  this  year — in  the  Florida  Keys. 


Western  Connecticut  Site  Snggested  for 
NASA  Electronics  Research  Center 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  S.  MONAGAN 

or   CONNECTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20. 1963 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
Monday,  at  my  request.  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Dry- 
den.  Deputy  Administrator  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration, conducted  a  hearing  at  which 
testimony  was  presented  In  support  of 
locating  the  proposed  NASA  Electronics 
Research  Center  in  western  Connecticut. 
In  the  course  of  this  hearing,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  Introducing  several  prom- 
inent o£Bcials  and  residents  of  western 
Connecticut  who  offered  impressive  testi- 
mony of  the  advantages  of  locating  the 
proposed  center  In  the  section  of  Con- 
necticut which  I  represent. 

I  am  confident  that  the  space  agency 
and  the  people  who  staff  it  would  gain 
measurably  from  a  Connecticut  location 
for  this  new  research  center,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  88-113. 

With  permission  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  wish  to  place  in  the  Record  a 
copy  of  the  statement  which  I  made  at 
the  hearing :  \, 

Statement  or  Representative  John  S.  Mon- 
AGAN,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  Fifth 
District,  Before  Dr.  Hugh  L.  Drtden, 
Deptttt  Administrator,  National  Aero- 
nautics AND  Space  Administration,  or  the 
Committee  for  Investigation  or  Sites  for 
THE  NASA  Electronics  Research  Center, 
November  18,  1963 

I  appear  here  today  to  ask  NASA  to  locate 
its    proposed    Electronics    Research    Center 
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(authorloAd  by  Public  Law  88-113)  lo  wwt- 
•m  Cotuvectleuk. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  agency  for  giving  me 
and  Interested  cltlzenB  and  oiBclaU  from  my 
section  of  Connecticut  the  opportunity  to 
eome  here  today  to  outUne  the  advantages  of 
locating  In  our  section  of  the  State. 

We  appear  before  you  today  with  the 
honest  conviction  that  western  Connecticut 
offers  an  excellent  site  for  your  new  facility. 
In  making  this  claim,  we  do  not  desire  to 
appear  parochial.  We  do  not  maintain  that 
there  la  any  magic  nne  dividing  one  part  of 
the  State  from  the  other.  We  agree  that 
many  other  areas  In  the  State  would  provide 
desirable  locaUons  but  these  locations  will 
be  described  and  supported  by  others.  We, 
therefore,  wish  to  make  certain  that  the  com- 
mittee and  the  agency  have  clearly  In  mind 
the  undoubted  advantages  of  the  portion  of 
the  State  from  which  we  come. 

We  strongly  believe  that  Connecticut  and 
its  Institutions  and  people  can  contribute 
something  to  the  space  agency.  We  do  not 
Tlew  this  project  simply  as  one  from  which 
Connecticut  can  gain  employment  and  eco- 
nomic activity,  important  though  that  may 
be.  We  are  confident  that  the  space  agency 
and  the  people  who  staff  It  would  gain  meas- 
urably from  a  Connecticut  location  for  this 
new  resea'ch  center. 

I  should  like  briefly  to  set  forth  some  of 
tlie  advantages  of  a  western  Connecticut 
location. 

Waterbury,  the  center  of  western  Connecti- 
cut. U  located  1^  hours  from  New  York 
City  and  2  hours  from  Boston  by  automobile. 
It  is  within  22  miles  of  the  great  educa- 
tional center  at  Yale  University  and  a  com- 
parable distance  from  Wesleyan  University 
and  Trinity  College.  A  slightly  larger  circle 
of  ISO  miles  includes  Harvard.  Princeton, 
Columbia,  and  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology,  and  Innumerable  other  Impor- 
tant educational  institutions. 

In  addltton  to  the  convenient  location,  in 
Connecticut,  of  the  institutions  which  I  have 
mentioned,  I  wish  to  emphasize  to  the  com- 
mittee the  existence  of  another  project  which 
will  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  scientific 
municipality.  This  Is  the  formation  and 
organization  of  the  Associated  Universities 
of  Connecticut,  a  Joint  enterprise  wherein 
the  resources  of  eight  of  Connecticut's  Insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  are  being  Joined 
In  a  cooperative  venture  to  provide  unprec- 
edented educational  advantages  for  scien- 
tists and  engineers  In  the  increasingly  com- 
plex industrial  society  of  the  future. 

Clearly,  these  educational  facilities  come 
within  the  first  requirement  which  Adminis- 
trator James  E.  Webb  has  set  forth  as  a 
criterion  for  the  new  research  center. 

The  second  requirement  was  the  location 
in  an  area  where  the  industrial  community 
had  allied  technical  interesu  and  was  re- 
search oriented.  Once  again,  our  qxialiftca- 
tlons  are  impressive.  Connecticut  ranks 
first  in  the  United  States  In  the  number  of 
Industrial  research  laboratories  per  capita. 
There  are  about  360  in  Connecticut  and  they 
employ  about  5.700  engineers  and  scientlsU 
and  6,300  supporting  technical  personnel. 
Western  Connecticut  has  60  research  labora- 
tories with  a  combined  technical  staff  of 
close  to  1,500  research  workers.  Anaconda 
American  Brass  recently  built  a  $1.5  million 
research  center  in  Waterbury  and  the 
U.S.  Rubber  Co.  is  now  constructing  a  miiltl- 
mllllon  dollar  management  Information  cen- 
ter In  Naugatuck. 

The  general  qualifications  of  western  Con- 
necticut are  impressive  too.  Our  electric 
and  water  resources  are  highly  developed 
and  this  would  be  an  Important  factor  in  the 
consideration  of  the  new  agency.  We  have 
a  reservoir  ot  highly  skilled  labor  that  Is 
unparalleled  In  the  country. 

Our  network  of  high-speed  highways  pro- 
vides  quick   and   safe    connection   between 
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Connecticut  cities  and  with  major  metropoli- 
tan centers. 

Our  grammar  and  secondary  schools  are 
excellent  and  one  has  only  to  mention  the 
names  of  Taft.  Hotchklss,  Canterbtiry.  and 
Kent  to  reallae  that  our  secondary  school* 
rank  in  exoellenoe  with  our  institutions  of 
higher  learning. 

Our  area  has  a  relatively  low  population 
densHy  and  thus  the  dispersal  factor  would 
be  extremely  favorable  In  comparison  to  lo- 
cation in  a  metropolitan  area.  This  woiild 
be  true  both  in  connection  with  defense 
against  enemy  attack  and  In  insulation 
against  the  interference  and  irritations 
which  would  come  from  a  location  in  close 
proximity  to  a  major  population  center. 

One  vital  factor  should  not  be  missed.  It 
Is  the  unquestionable  fact  that  Connecticut 
Is  a  satisfying  place  in  which  to  live.  With 
its  bustling  cities  and  lU  cool,  beautiful, 
trim,  and  well  managed  towns,  with  Its  cul- 
tural activities,  its  art  galleries.  Its  symphony 
orchestras,  its  art  festivals,  and  Its  magnif- 
icent and  varied  scenery,  Connecticut  is  one 
of  the  most  attractive  residential  areas  In 
the  whole  Nation.  'Its  people  may  enjoy 
the  advantages  of  urban  and  rural  living 
without  the  crowding  and  congestion  of  the 
large  city,  while  remaining  within  mlsj  reach 
of  the  two  major  cities  of  the  northeast. 

I  submit,  therefore,  that  western  Connecti- 
cut provides  to  an  ample  degree  the  educa- 
tional facilities,  the  Industrial  technology, 
and  the  Ideal  living  conditions  which  are 
required  by  the  space  agency.  It  U  my 
recommendation  and  my  earnest  hope  that 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration consider  favorably  our  recom- 
mendation that  Its  new  Electronics  Research 
Center  be  located  in  one  of  the  sites  in  west- 
ern Connecticut  which  will  be  set  forth  In 
detail  by  Uter  witnesses.  At  my  request, 
material  has  been  furnished  by  the  Connecti- 
cut State  Development  Commission  setting 
forth  in  detail  various  reconunended  sites  in 
western  Connecticut  and  outlining  the  out- 
standing qualifications  of  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut for  the  location  of  the  center.  I 
ask  that  this  report  be  made  a  part  of  the 
record  and  that  the  committee  examine  it 
carefully  for  the  wealth  of  material  and 
pertinent  data  which  It  contains. 

I  shall  now  proceed  to  call  upon  the  various 
private  and  public  officials  from  western 
Connecticut  who  wUl  present  variovis  details 
of  our  case. 

All  of  us  fully  appreciate  that  the  details 
of  site  selection  may  very  well  be  left  to 
another  time.  We  shall  feel  that  we  have 
done  our  Job  today,  however,  if  we  shall 
have  left  with  this  committee  a  lasting  im- 
pression of  the  outstanding  quallflcatlons 
of  western  Connecticut  for  the  location  of 
the  new  NASA  Research  Center. 


An  Excellent  Book 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or    PKMMSTXVANIA 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20.  1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  recommending  highly  to 
the  Congress  and  the  American  people 
an  excellent  new  book,  by  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Stewart  Udall.  This  volume 
is  wonderfully  welcome  to  every  person 
Interested  in  our  goodly  American  her- 
itage, and  the  conservation  and  preser- 
vation of  our  priceless  natural  assets. 


The  book  contains  vital  history  and  real 
drama. 

We  conservationists,  regardless  of  re- 
gion or  party,  welcome  such  a  heart- 
warming and  well-written  book  on  Amer- 
ican history-  History  is  not  all  dead  past 
and  cruel  wars,  but  there  can  be  battles 
In  peacetime  for  the  protection  and  ad- 
vancement of  our  mountains  and 
strefuffi,  forests  and  parks,  that  can  and 
have  been  won  for  the  public  good  and 
the  general  welfare  of  the  American 
people.  This  is  a  lasting  volume  of  high 
merit. 

I  enclose  with  my  remarks  the  article 
from  the  Washington  Post  of  Tuesday. 
November  19.  1963.  a  review  by  Senator 
Gaylord  Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  as  fol- 
lows: 

UoAU.   Wams   a   Pkimjdk   roa  WoMoxas   or 
AMxaicA 
("The  Quiet  Crisis."  by  Stewart  L.  Udall — 
IntroducUon  by  President  John  F.  Kennedy.) 
If  you  want  your  children  to  grow  up  and 
get  rich  some  day  by  exploiting  the  things 
and  the  people  around  them,  I  wouldn't  rec- 
ommend this  book.  But  If  you  want  them  to 
acquire   a   reverence  for   the   land  and   the 
forests  and  the  wUd  animals,  and  to  be  In- 
spired by  the  great  figures  of  American  his- 
tory  who  have  expressed   this  spirit  In  our 
public  life,   then  I  dont  know  of  a  better 
primer. 

Interior  Secretary  Udall.  In  this  teree  little 
book,  manages  to  see  and  express  eoOMrra- 
tlon  as  a  wide-sweeping,  ali-enoompaaalnc 
part  of  American  history.  It  is  the  story  of 
a  poUtlcal.  economic  and  philosophical 
struggle  Involving  cowboys.  Indians,  tran- 
Bcendentallsts,  empire  builders,  robber  bar- 
ons, bureaucrats  and  Presidents. 

For  the  most  part,  it  Is  a  sad  story  of  an 
InevlUble  tragedy,  of  how  the  great  Ameri- 
can dream  of  a  new  empire  stretching  from 
ocean  to  ocean  conflicted  with  many  of  the 
scientific  principles  of  conservation.  Secre- 
tary Udall  tells  how  the  new  Nation 
flourished — but  only  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indian,  the  buffalo,  the  virgin  timber,  the 
clean  water  and  the  precious  topsoll. 

The  heroes  of  this  story  are  the  few  strong 
figures  in  our  history  who  have  had  the  soul 
to  appreciate  the  precious  things  in  our  en- 
vironment, and  the  bckckbone  to  flght  to  save 
them. 

Udall  describes  what  a  masterpiece  of 
creation  the  American  continent  was  when 
the  Pilgrims  arrived.  Yet  It  looked  "hideous" 
to  them,  and  they  set  about  changing  It. 
The  conflict  has  continued  ever  slnoe.  The 
American  Indian's  concept  of  the  land  as 
sonoething  that  existed  for  the  enjoyment 
and  sustenance  of  all  had  to  be  eliminated — 
and  so  did  the  Indian.  The  forests  had  to 
be  cut  down  to  build  houses  and  make  way 
for  farms.  The  beaver  had  to  be  trapped  to 
earn  cash  from  Europe.  The  thin  layer  of 
grass  on  the  great  plains  had  to  be  plowed 
under  to  plant  corn.  The  rivers  had  to  be 
danuned.  The  western  lands  had  to  be 
given  to  the  railroads.  The  gold-rich  hills 
had  to  be  washed  away  with  high-pressure 
water  hoses  to  bring  out  the  nuggets  of 
wealth. 

Almost  from  the  beginning,  a  few  volceo 
cried  out  in  the  wilderness.  The  result  was 
blazing  controversy  and.  in  some  cases,  great 
victories  for  the  public's  stake  in  lU  en- 
vironment. 

"Where  can  I  go  now.  and  visit  nature 
undisturbed?"  demanded  John  James 
Audul>on  in  the  isao's.  His  book.  "Birds  of 
America,"  was  credited  with  arousing  the 
national  conscience  and  saving  many  species, 
and  ultimately  the  founding  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution. 

Udall's  story  of  tra^  waste  of  priceless 
asseu,  mixed  with  half  victorlee  along  the 
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way,  ends  with  the  grim  challenge  of  the 
future:  The  spectre  o(  a  population  twice  as 
large  as  today's,  empowered  by  new  tech- 
nology to  consume  resources  at  an  even 
greater  pace,  making  a  new  assault  on  our 
battered  environment. 

The  message  of  "The  Quiet  Crisis"  is  ob- 
vioxis.  ■  We  have  only  a  precious  few  yetuv 
left  to  make  a  massive  effort  to  the  State, 
local  and  national  level  to  preserve  our  fresh 
water,  our  soil,  our  forests  and  streams,  our 
minerals  and  even  the  air  we  breathe.  If 
we  fall  to  act.  these  priceless  resoxu-ces  may 
be   destroyed  forever, 


What  Do  Yon  Say,  Orville? 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ANCHER  NELSEN 

OP    MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  20. 1963 

Mr,  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Lyle  John- 
son of  Olencoe,  Minn.,  recently  provided 
the  Olencoe  Enterprise  with  a  letter  In- 
cluding a  most  probing  article  written 
by  Senator  Goldwater.  The  substance 
of  the  Senator's  remarks  are  so  impor- 
tant as  to  warrant  the  close  attention  of 
Congress.  Under  unanimous  consent.  I 
include  the  article  In  today's  Record: 
What  Do  Yoc  Sat.  Oavnxs? 

Maybe  you  have  been  puzEled  as  I  have 
about  the  conflicting  stories  al>out  oiu*  big 
"Wheat  Deal"  with  Russia.  Senator  Golo- 
WATxa  clears  them  up  very  well  in  this  re- 
cent article  In  the  Los  Angeles  Times: 

"WHY  IGNORANCE  ON  RED  FAXMINQT 

"(By  Senator  Bakst  Ooldwateb,  Republican, 
of  Arizona) 

"Whether  or  not  the  sale  of  376  million 
bxishels  of  UjS.  wheat  to  Russia  is  consum- 
mated, the  most  startling  aspect  of  the  en- 
tire incident — the  collapse  of  American  in- 
telligence about  Soviet  agriculture — is  due 
for  a  thorough  public  airing. 

"It  would  be  unfortunate  indeed  if  the 
controversy  over  the  sale  Itself,  despite  its 
many  explosive  features,  is  allowed  Ito  pre- 
empt an  investigation  of  this  failureJ  To  say 
that  the  caliber  and  expertness  of  Americans 
who  supposedly  toured  Soviet  agncultural 
communities  were  lacking  \fouldJBe  ridicu- 
lous, for  they  ranged  frqm  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orville  Preeman  on  down. 

"Admittedly,  Mr.  n-eeman  had  no  farm 
background  when  he  was  appointed  to  his 
present  ofllce,  but  as  this  Nation's  No.  1 
olSclal  in  the  agricultural  field,  his  exposure 
to  the  subject  has  been  complete. 

"He  recently  completed  an  18-day  tour  of 
Russia  and  supposedly  was  shown  by  friendly 
ofBclals  Just  about  everything  there  was  to 
see.  So  impressed  was  he  that  he  returned 
to  this  country  bubbling  over  with  praise  of 
the  abundance  of  everything  Soviet  and  the 
efficiency  of  Communist  methods. 

"  'Total  production,'  he  told  the  Nation 
at  that  time,  'has  risen  considerably.  They 
have  the  ability  to  feed  their  i>eople.' 

^lountless  other  offlclais  of  our  Depart- 
t  of  Agriculture  recently  have  made  'in- 
spection' tours  of  Russia,  and  almost  without 
exception,  they  looked,  considered,  and  ar- 
rived at  the  same  conclusion. 

"Rosewell  Oarst,  the  American  farmer  who 
once  played  host  to  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and 
since  has  been  a  frequent  visitor  to  Russia, 
returned  recently  to  report  that  America's 
30-year  lead  In  agriculture  has  been  cut  to 
8  and  added:   "The  world  may  be  startled 


at  the  crop  yields  in  Eastern  Europe  this 
year.' 

"That  statement  perhaps  was  the  only  cor- 
rect assessment  of  the  situation  to  come 
from  any  of  our  touring  experts.  The  world 
was  indeed  startled  when  announcement  of 
the  228-million-bushel  sale  of  Canadian 
wheat  and  flour  to  Russia  reveal^  that  for 
the  fifth  straight  year  the  Soviet  Union  had 
suffered  a  devastating  shortfall. 

"Almost  immediately,  our  experts  began  to 
rationalize,  but  their  rationalizations  per^ 
tained  only  to  the  efBclency  of  the  Commu- 
nist agricultural  system,  not  to  their  own 
erroneous  assessments.  The  crop  failure, 
they  said,  would  not  have  happened  except 
for  a  hot.  dry  summer. 

"But  this  argxunent.  too,  is  proof  of  our 
inability  to  evaluate  such  vital  aspects  of 
Soviet  economy  as  its  agriculture.  Mr.  Free- 
man, Mr.  Oarst,  and  the  others  who  returned 
with  such  glowing  accovmts  could  have  found 
out,  simply  my  making  a  telephone  call  to 
the  VS.  Weather  Bureau,  that  conditions 
in  Eastern  Europe  this  past  summer  made 
crop  failure  an  almost  Inescapable  proba- 
bility. 

"Actually  there  were  hundreds  of  other 
indexes  which  could  have  established  beyond 
question  that  the  prospects  for  a  successful 
wheat  season  in  Russia  were  practically  nil, 
but  these  were  Ignored.  Some  consideration 
should  have  been  given  to  the  constant  and 
well-publicized  shakeups  within  the  Soviet 
agricultural  program,  the  shortages  of  ferti- 
lizers and  fertilizer  equipment  which  we  were 
being  begged  to  sell  to  Russia,  the  known 
Inadequacy  of  farming  equipment  and  the 
shortage  of  repair  parts. 

"Under  these  circumstances,  it  Is  difficult 
to  conclude  anything  other  than  that  o\ir 
experts  indeed  had  all  the  evidence,  but 
flatly  refused  to  heed  it.  The  entire  matter 
is  somewhat  reminiscent  of  the  administra- 
tion's attitude  about  the  presence  of  Soviet 
missiles  in  Cuba — ^untll  the  eve  of  the  1960 
elections."  ^ 

We  believe  you  are  right,  Sehator.  Speak 
up  some  more. 

Ltle  W.  Johnson, 
Chairman  of  McLeod  County 

Minnesotana  for  Goldwater. 

OuNcoE,  Minn. 


U.S.  Employment  Service 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CI4RK  MacGREGOR 

or   MINNESOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  20. 1963 

Mr.  MacGREOOR.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  18  our  distinguished 
colleague  from  the  16th  District  of  Ohio, 
Congressman  Frank  T.  Bow,  presented  a 
significant  address  In  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
on  the  subject  of  the  proper  function  of 
the  UB.  Employment  Service. 

Because  this  area  of  Government  oper- 
ations is  vitally  Important,  I  recommend 
the  address  to  all  M^bers  of  Congress 
and  request  that  It  be  reproduced  here: 

Address  or  Representativx  Prank  T.  Bow  at 
THE  Minneapolis  Chamber  or  Commerce, 
November  18,  1968 

For  the  past  30  years,  the  central  issue  in 
American  political  life  has  been  the  proper 
role  of  the  Federal  Government. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the  Fed- 
eral sjrstem  is  obsolete;  that  we  have  reached 
a  point  in  our  development  where  only  a 


powerful  Central  Government  can  deal  suc- 
cessfully with  our  econc»nic  and  social  prob- 
lems; and  that  the  systems  of  checks  and 
balances  between  State  and  National  Govern- 
ment, and  between  the  branches  of  each,  are 
IneCBclent  and  unresponsive  to  human  needs. 

I  contend  that  the  primary  hxunan  need  Is 
Individual  liberty,  and  that  individual  liberty 
is  assiu'ed  and  safeguarded  by  our  Federal 
system  as  it  is  nowhere  else  on  earth.  I  insist 
that  the  Federal  system  is  serving  us  well. 
State  and  local  governments  have  greatly  ex- 
panded their  activities  in  response  to  the  new 
challenges  of  our  times.  Competitive  free 
enterprise  and  individual  initiative  are  play- 
ing dynamic  roles  in  the  growth  and  progress 
of  the  Nation.  The  problems  of  a  diverse  and 
complex  society  are  being  met  and  solved  by 
these  forces.  The  only  flaw  in  an  otherwise 
bright  pict\ire  lies  in  Washington  where  an 
already  powerful  National  C3k>vemment  is 
continually  at  work  to  extend  its  control  over 
the  States,  private  enterprise  and  individual 
opportimity. 

Let  us  apply  my  description  of  the  Federal 
system  to  the  problem  of  unemployment  in 
the  United  States. 

In  1933  we  decided  to  attack  this  problem 
as  a  Federal-State  cooperative  venture.  We 
established  a  VS.  Employment  Service, 
flnanced  by  a  Federal  tax  on  payrolls,  to  co- 
operate with  State  emplo3rment  services, 
financed  by  a  State  tax  on  payrolls.  It  is 
the  function  of  the  Federal  agency  to  supply 
administrative  funds  for  the  State  systems. 
The  State  funds  are  used  to  pay  unemploy- 
ment compensation.  This  Government  ef- 
icxX  Is  supplemented,  in  the  private  sector, 
by  the  long-established  group  of  businesses 
devoted  to  finding  Jobs  for  Individuals.  These 
employment  agencies  or  placement  agencies 
are  operated  for  a  profit,  and  they  perform 
a  useful  service  to  the  individual  seeking  a 
job  and  the  business,  school  ch*  industry 
searching  for  talent. 

There  is  also  a  close  liaison  between  the 
colleges  of  the  Nation  and  large  employers 
which  helps  to  place  each  year's  new  crop 
of  college  men  and  women. 

Various  professions  have  special  organiza- 
tions that  fulfill  this  function. 

Other  Federal,  State,  and  local  agencies 
provide  vocational  training,  retraining,  coun- 
seling and  other  services  that  help  to  equip 
Individuals  to  find  gainful  employment. 

This  would  appear  to  be  an  almost  perfect 
balance  of  National  and  State  Governments, 
business  and  individual  teamwork  to  solve 
a  social  problem.  It  should  be  a  good  ex- 
ample of  how  the  Federal  system  should 
work  to  accomplish  a  basic  American  p\ir- 
pose — the  task  of  helping  each  person  de- 
velop his  individual  ability  to  the  fvUlest 
extent.  < 

Unfortunately.  It  is  not  working  well  be- 
cause the  Federal  agency  concerned  Is  try- 
ing to  control  or  eliminate  all  of  the  others. 

USES  encroachment  ^ 
In  my  remarks  I  shall  try  to  show  you 
how  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  is  using 
its  control  of  administrative  fvmds  to  force 
the  State  employment  services  Into  new 
patterns  of  activity  whether  they  like  it  or 
not;  how  the  USES  seems  bent  on  putting 
the  free  enterprise  placement  agencies  out 
of  business;  how  It  Is  Intruding  In  the  highly 
specialized  fields  of  college  placement  and 
high  school  counseling:  as  well  as  why  I 
believe  it  has  turned  its  back  on  its  own 
special  re6FK)nslblllty — that  of  finding  jobs 
for  the  unemployed,  and  is  driving  hard  for 
complete  control  over  the  manpower  re- 
sources of  the  United  States. 

In  passing,  I  will  mention  how  the  crea- 
tion of  a  new  bureaucratic  empire  has 
brought  with  it  the  usual  corruption  and 
waste  of  taxpayers'  money. 

The  USB8  was  established  In  198S  and 
charged  with  responsibility  for  fintiing  em- 
ployment for  13  million  Americans  who  were 
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out  of  WW*.     That  has  always  been  Its  prt- 
mary   rwponalblUty.     Mo   »ub6«qu«nt   Jegla- 
latlv*  enactmenu  have  glren  It  any  addi- 
tional authority,  yet  Mr.  Robert  C.  Ooodwln. 
the   Director  o«   the  Agency  reada  Into  the 
basic  law  far  more  than  the  OoHoa«aB>oi«ai. 
Rxcoito  of  the  time  rereala  to  the  reat  of  ua. 
Two  yean  a^o  the  Kennedy  administration, 
properly  concerned  with  the  problem  of  un- 
employment, aaked  lor  a   large    tocreaae   In 
funds  for  the  U8«8  and  for  the  admlnlsUa- 
tton  at  the  60  State  employmentagencles  as 
part  aC  his  major  attack  on  that  problem. 
lioat  Members  of   Congress   agree   that   the 
continued   Joblessness   of    6   percent  of   our 
labor  force  Is  an  Intolerable  condition  that 
demands  remedy.     We  went  along  quite  will- 
ingly with  the  suggestion  that  U8B3  should 
tackle   the   Job.     The   record   of    the   past   a 
years  indicates  that  our  confidence  was  mis- 
placed.    USES   did    not    use    the    additional 
money  to  redouble  Its  efforts  In  behalf  of  the 
4  Tn""""  chronically  unemployed  Americana. 
Instead.  It  launched  the  drive  for  manpower 
control  that  I  have  outlined  lor  yo«. 


building  a  potential,  and  you  have  to  start 
somewhere." 


BUSXAXR9ATIC   EXPANSroM 

An  example  of  what  happened  to  the 
physical  operaUon  of  the  USES  and  the  State 
agenclM  has  been  disclosed  in  Cleveland. 
Ohio. 

Cleveland  is  one  of  55  major  metropolitan 
areas  where  USES  asked  the  State  agencies 
to  abandon  the  traditional  concept  of  a  pub- 
lic employment  service  preoccupied  with  the 
problems  of  the  unemployed,  and  develop  a 
new  Image. 

Administrators  and  employees  were  told 
that  "we  must  reorient  our  program  think- 
ing, widen  our  perspective,  and  greatly  im- 
prove our  ojjeratlng  effectivenesa.  We  must 
operate  as  the  manpower  agency,  concerned 
with  all  aspects  of  human  resource  develop- 
ment and  uUllzaUon  In  the  labor  market  and 
the  economy.  It  Is  Intended  that  the  em- 
ployment office  In  each  locality  will  become 
the  community  manpower  center." 

And  part  of  the  Job  was  to  provide  "spa- 
clous.  weU-lighted  and  wcll-fxumlshed  quar- 
ters which  will  be  attracUve  to  professional 
appllcanU." 

In  Cleveland,  Ohio,  this  meant  that  the 
employment  service  would  be  divorced  from 
its  longtime  partner,  the  office  for  \inemploy- 
ment  compensation.  Historically,  the  two 
have  ope-ated  in  the  same  qxiaxters,  utilizing 
some  of  the  same  personnel,  so  that  the  un- 
employed worker  who  registered  could  draw 
his  compensation  and  look  for  Job  openings 
at  the  same  place.  Now  the  employment 
service  moved  downtown,  to  spacious,  well- 
lighted  quarters  where  professional  people 
might  feel  at  home.  Symbolically  and  as  a 
matter  o-  fact,  the  employment  service  turned 
its  back  on  the  unemployed. 

The  new  and  mors  spacious  quarters  needed 
new  anrf  nMjre  numerous  employees. 
Throughout  the  covmtry  4.700  people  were 
added  to  the  payroll.  Cleveland  hired  88. 
So  far  as  I  know,  this  was  the  greatest  con- 
tribution the  employment  service  made 
toward  solving  the  unemployment  probleni 
m  that  city. 

The  88  new  people  were  divided  Into  sev- 
eral small  bureaxM,  each  with  a  sujpervlsor, 
with  nothing  much  to  do. 

In  private  industry  I  believe  It  Is  the  cus- 
tom to  hire  a  new  man  or  woman  only  when 
the  workload  grows  to  the  point  that  it  can- 
not be  handled  satisfactorily  by  the  old  staff. 
In  the  bureaucracy,  the  opposite  Is  true.  As 
Mr.  Goodwin  told  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee last  spring,  his  first  Job  was  to  expand 
the  staff  by  4,700  Jobs;  the  second  Job  was 
to  find  work  for  these  people  to  do.  And  In 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Goodwin's  regional  director 
put  It  this  way: 

"We  knew  that  these  88  new  people 
wouldn't  Immediately  have  enough  work  to 
earn  their  keep.  They  might  be  sitting 
around  and  worrying  about  It.    But  we  are 


COBSUI^VjIf    UMCO 

What  happened  In  Cleveland  may  be 
known  to  you  by  now.  A  new  State  director, 
Wlllard  Dudley,  was  not  Impressed  by  the 
tremendous  staff.  He  began  to  Investigate 
and  he  found  that  some  of  these  people  were 
falsifying  records  to  Justify  their  Jobs.  The 
regional  director  said  they  didn't  have  to 
Justify  their  Jobs,  but  these  were  people  less 
sophisticated  In  bureaucracy,  and  so  they 
began  to  make  false  claims  that  Individuals 
had  been  placed  In  Jobs  when.  In  fact,  they 
were  still  unemployed. 

This  Is  great  personal  tragedy  for  the  Oor- 
ernment  employees  whose  sense  of  Insecurity 
in  what  they  knew  were  featherbeddlng  Jobs 
caused  them  to  make  false  statemenU.  And 
tt  was  an  even  greater  tragedy  for  the  un- 
employed whoee  records  were  falsely  altered. 
It  meant  that  they  were  no  longer  considered 
for  Job  openings,  because  when  one  of  these 
clerks  wrote  "hhod-  on  an  individual's  card, 
that  card  went  into  an  inactive  file  and  the 
Government  agency  could  make  no  furth« 
effort  to  place  him. 

Mr    Ward   A.   Riley,   the  civil   servant   In 
charge  of  the  Cleveland  office,  dismissed  the 
entire  affair  by  saying  that  the  falaiflcation 
in  CleveUnd  was  really  nothing  new.    He  told 
a  reporter  that  **you  will  find  that  in  every 
employment    office    in    the    country.  *   *   * 
It's  been  the  pattern  everywhere  since  1930." 
When  the  U8B8  talks  about  the  number 
of  Job  placements,  take  the  statistics  with 
a  grain  of  salt.     No  one  knows  how  many 
people  actually  were  placed.    No  one  knows 
how    many    people    were    placed   for   only    \ 
day's  wort — perhaps  as  a  circus  roustabout— 
and  went  Into  the  agency  records  as  a  "hire." 
And  no  one  knows  how  many  of  these  Job 
pUoemenU    Involve    the    same    individuals. 
One  employment  service  oOclal  in  Ohio  placed 
his  three  sons  In  a  total  of  140  different  Jobs 
in  the  space  of  a  year  and  claimed  140  place- 
ments on  his  record.    We  do  know  that  even 
with  the  Inflated  claim  of  new  placements 
for  1963.  the  toUl  was  about  the  same  as 
placements  10  years  ago. 

The  Cleveland  case  Is  an  example  of  what 
happens  when  bureaucracy  grows  like  Topsy. 
Disquieting  as  it  may  be.  the  overaU  pro- 
gram of  USES  and  what  It  intends  to  do  to 
the  American  way  of  life  is  far  more  alarm- 
ing. 

MANPOWEX    MONOPOLT 

Let  me  give  you  now  a  brief  outline  of  how 
USES  Is  planning  to  become  the  manpower 
monopoiy  erf  the  United  States,  with  a  man- 
power center  In  every  community. 

The  new  USSS  offices  are  designed  to  serve 
managerial,  professional,  sales,  clerical,  and 
technical  personnel  whether  or  not  they  are 
already  employed.  Men  and  women  are  urged 
to  come  m  and  discuss  their  ambitions  vrtth 
employment  counselors.  They  are  urged  to 
become  Job  applicants.  Columns  of  news- 
paper advertisements  are  devoted  to  seeking 
appUcaUons  for  well-paid  Jobs.  In  short, 
the  employment  service  Is  using  the  taaea 
you  pay  as  a  businessman  to  encourage  your 
employees  to  leave  your  payroll  and  find 
greener  pastvires. 

These  are  people  who  do  not  need  tax- 
payer help  to  find  work.  They  can  find  It 
for  themselves,  or  they  can  use  the  services 
of  a  private  enterprise  placement  agency  If 
they  wish,  but  they  do  not  need  public  as- 
sistance. To  the  extent  that  they  are  re- 
ceiving public  assistance — as  part  of  the 
USES  campaign  to  establish  Itself  as  the 
manpower  center  of  the  community — the 
unemployed  are  being  neglected. 

USES  also  solicits  employers  and  in  some 
areas  virtually  strong-arms;  them  In  an  effort 
to  have  them  list  Job  op^ings  only  with 
the  public  wnployment  servrtes.  They  want 
a  cloeed  shop  from  Indtistry.  List  all  of  your 
Job  openings  with  us  and  hire  only  people 


Vi«t  m  rsCer  to  you  is  the  theme  ct  thl» 
M^apelfn  A^Ua.  money  and  effort  are  be- 
ing diverted  from  the  unemployed  who  need 
toeip. 

USES  wants  to  take  the  place  ot  the  \mion 
hiring  hall  and  some  unions  are  agreeable  to 
shifting  thla  burden  onto  the  Gorernment 
agency. 

USES  oAclBls  believe  that  no  person  should 
be  reqwtred  to  go  to  a  fee-charging  agency 
In  order  to  get  a  Job.  "Hie  answer,  of  course. 
Is  that  no  person  Is  required  to  do  so.  But 
the  fee-charging  private  enterprise  placement 
service  Is  a  legitimate  American  business  and 
the  Government  has  no  right  to  try  to  de- 
stroy that  business  as  USES  Is  now  trying 
to  do. 

USES  Is  muscling  in  on  the  annual  con- 
ventions of  professional  associations  and  so- 
cieties, which  have  always  been  the  scene  of 
bargaining  for  Jobs.  The  members  of  these 
associations  are  capable,  learned,  and  self- 
sufficient  Individuals.  They  can  look  out 
for  themselvee.  Tet  USES  Is  establishing 
placement  buresns  at  mob  eonvenUons.  To 
the  extent  that  it  uses  its  nu>oey  and  effort 
for  this  purpose.  It  is  neglecting  the  problems 
of  the  needy  unemployed. 


ooLuns  PLACKxnrr 

USES  is  Interfering  In  the  college  place- 
ment system  o<  the  United  States.  Moet  col- 
leges operate  placement  services  and  noat 
large  companiee  have  college  recruiting  de- 
partments. They  have  long  exi)erlence  In  fit- 
ting the  right  graduate  to  the  right  Job.  But 
to  the  dismay  of  the  college  ofBctals  and  of 
the  company  officers  concerned.  USES  is  try- 
ing to  take  over  this  field  of  endeavor. 

As  David  H.  Morgan,  director  of  college 
relatione  for  Dow  Chemical  Co..  said  re- 
cently, the  USES  might  possibly,  after  many 
years  and  many  millions  of  dollars,  provide 
a  college  placement  service  that  was  mini- 
mally adequate,  but  it  cannot  provide  a  serv- 
ice as  satisfactory  to  the  graduate,  the  col- 
lege, and  the  company  as  Is  In  effect  today. 

Mr.  Morgan  listened  to  some  of  the  theories 
of  USES  officials  and  expressed  alarm  that 
their  placement  activities  might  lead  them 
into  undergraduate  counseling  and  control 
of  college  curricula,  and  he  expressed  horror 
at  the  thought  that  this  counseling  and 
control  might  then  extend  Into  the  high 
schools  so  that  every  boy  and  girl  would 
have  his  career  eetablldked  under  the  careful 
guidance  of  some  bureauoatlc  representative 
o<  Uncle  Sam. 

I  have  news  for  Mr.  Morgan.  High  school 
guidance  and  couns«ling  services  are  already 
being  provided  by  the  public  employment 
service.  I  contend,  that  USES  has  neither 
the  legal  authority  nor  the  technical  com- 
petence to  do  the  Job.  It  Is  a  Job  for  which 
other  agencies  of  Federal.  State,  and  local 
government  already  are  resp«Mislble. 

Otm  LXBKKTT  tHXXATXmED 

Where  does  all  this  lead?  What  happens 
when  USES  and  Its  StaU  affiliates  become 
the  one  and  only  manpower  center  for  the 
United  States? 

It  means  that  In  my  high  school  and  col- 
lege work  I  must  accept  the  guidance  of  a 
Goveriunent  employee  or  risk  his  dlspleasur«. 
His  displeasure  may  mean  that  I  will  be 
numbered  among  the  forgotten  unemployed, 
because  his  colleagues  control  employment. 
They  have  forced  private  agencies  out  of 
business  and  closed  down  the  college  place- 
ment services.  They  have  won  agreement 
with  employers  that  only  those  who  are  re- 
ferred from  the  public  agency  may  be  hired. 
And  what  happens  If  I  wish  to  change  Jobs 
and  better  myself?  Must  I  Justify  my  rea- 
sons to  a  clerk  in  the  Goveriunent  service 
and  win  his  approval  before  I  can  be  referred 
to  a  new  poaitlon?  And,  If  I  am  an  em- 
ployer, must  I  accept  whomever  is  sent  to  me 
to  au  a  Job  or  risk  the  diH>Leasure  of  the 
bureau? 
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If  you  know  what  Is  going  on  in  Federal 
Government  today  you  can  add  one  more 
dimension.  Federal  employment  today  Is 
based  largely  on  pollUcal  rellabUlty.  If 
USES  becomes  the  manpower  center  of  the 
community,  will  I  need  the  okay  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  political  party  in  power  before  I 
can  get  one  of  the  better  Jobs? 

This  is  where  we  are  heading  if  we  ptermlt 
the  public  employment  service  to  grow 
unchecked. 

The  statements  of  Mr.  Goodwin  and  Mr. 
Levlne,  his  assistant,  and  the  statements  and 
writings  of  doeens  of  other  officials  In  the 
agency  substantiate  ihy  conclusions.  If  any 
further  proof  Is  needed.  I  refer  you  to  House 
Joint  Resolution  607  recently  introduced  In 
the  House  of  Representatives  which  would 
give  congressional  authorization  to  the  ac- 
tivities I  have  described  today. 

As  I  indicated  In  my  opening  remarks,  this 
is  the  story  of  a  major  breakdown  in  the 
Federal  system,  brought  about  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  men  in  one  Government 
bureau  to  take  over  all  services  In  a  nuijor 
area  of  American  life.  The  unfortunate  side 
effect  has  been  that  the  agency  established 
for  the  specific  purpose  of  finding  Jobs  for 
the  unemployed  has  turned  its  major  atten- 
tions from  that  responsibility  and  is  engag- 
ing in  a  great  many  functions  that  are  not 
its  resixsnslbillty. 

A  narrow  view  might  describe  the  problem 
as  of  concern  only  to  the  private  enterprise 
placement  services  that  are  threatened  by 
Government  competition.  The  fact  is  that 
similar  problems  confront  the  broadcasting 
industry,  the  newspaper  Industry,  meat- 
packing, and  one  could  go  on.  Thiu  it 
becomes  a  problem  for  all  of  us  who  are 
Interested-  In  the  continued  development  of 
the  Federal  system  of  Government  and  in 
the  preservation  of  the  personal  liberty  and 
opportunity  which  onlr  the  federal  system 
can  guarantee.  |  { 


Immifratioa  LcfuUlkHi  Need  fw  Ckaif e« 
in  Our  Pretent  ImmipatioE  Laws 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  JAMES  C.  HEALEY 

or  mrw  toek 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENT ATTVSS 

Wednesday,  November  20, 1963 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend the  President  on  his  proposals  to 
Congress  for  major  changes  in  our 
present  immigration  laws.  This  legisla- 
tion should  be  one  of  our  first  orders  of 
business  when  the  second  session  of  the 
88th  CongrcoS  convenes  in  January  1964. 
My  deep  interest  has  led  me  to  cosponsor 
the  administration  blU.  My  bill  is  HM. 
7830. 

The  chief  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  elim- 
inate the  discrimination  Inherent  In  the 
national  origins  system.  No  one « can 
seriously  deny  that  this  system  does  dis- 
criminate unfairly  against  many  people 
of  the  world  whose  friendship  we  want 
and  seek  by  other  means.  As  President 
Kennedy  remarked  in  his  immigration 
message,  the  national  origins  quota  sys- 
tem is  an  anachronism  in  today's  world 
and  Its  use  today  "Is  without  basis  In 
either  logic  or  reason."  Whatever  basis 
In  logic  or  reason  It  might  have  once  had, 
It  Is  now  outmoded,  out  of  date,  and  oat 
of  step  with  our  national  sentiments  and 
objectives.    The  President's  recommen- 


dations, incorporated  in  my  bill,  reiH-e- 
sent  for  the  first  time  In  many  years, 
specific  proposals  to  sUwlish  the  national 
origins  quota  system. 

Much  of  America's  strength  can  be 
attributed  to  the  diversity  of  our  popula- 
tion. Immigrants  from  many  lands  con- 
tributed to  this  country's  growth  and 
prosperity.  Our  present  national  origins 
quota  system  is  based  on  the  composition 
of  our  country  In  1920,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent pointed  out,  "It  neither  satisfies  a 
national  need  nor  accomplishes  an  Inter- 
national purpose."  The  present  system 
results  in  hardship  because  some  of  the 
nations  most  favored  with  quotas  have 
few  would-be  immigrants,  while  other 
nations  with  vast  numbers  seeking  ad- 
mission have  smaller  quotas.  About 
60,000  quota  numbers  go  unused  each 
year,  while  tens  of  thousands  from  less 
favored  lands  must  wait  indefinitely. 
Our  American  heritage  demands  an 
immigration  law  inspired  by  a  humani- 
tarian spirit — not  discriminatory  immi- 
gration laws  that  bar  entry  to  the  United 
States  on  the  basis  of  race  or  national 
origin. 

In  place  of  the  national  origins  quota 
system,  our  new  bill  would  write  provi- 
sions into  the  immigration  law  allowing 
for  the  selection  of  immlgituits  based 
primarily  on  the  qualifications  of  the 
immigrant.  During  a  5 -year  phaseout 
period  the  national  origins  quota  would 
be  reduced  at  the  rate  of  20  percent  an- 
nually. After  this  5-year  period,  no  pref- 
erence would  be  given  to  the  inhabitants 
of  one  country  over  another.  All  quota 
immigrant  visas  would  be  Issued  on  a 
first-come,  first-serve  basis  to  all  eligible 
immigrants,  subject  only  to  the  limita- 
tion that  immigrants  from  no  one  coun- 
try could  use  up  more  than  10  percent  of 
the  total  worldwide  quota  at  the  expense 
of  potential  immigrants  in  other  coun- 
tries. Every  immigrant  would  still  have 
to  meet  the  rigid  personal  qualification 
requirements  in  order  to  gain  admission. 
No  paupers,  no  subversives,  no  convicts, 
or  ethers  of  undesirable  character  would 
be  allowed  in  under  the  bilL  TTie  over- 
all quota  would  be  increased  slightly, 
from  aroimd  157.000  to  around  165.000. 
This  does  not  represent  opaiing  the 
floodgate. 

Under  our  present  quota  syston,  Great 
Britain  is  allowed  to  send  us  over  65,000 
quota  immigrants  a  year,  if  that  many 
wish  to  come,  which  they  do  not  At  the 
same  time,  the  quota  for  Greece  Is  30S. 
Thus,  the  present  system  denies  entry  to 
the  309th  quota  Immigrant  from  Greece, 
while  many  thousand  quota  visas  go  un- 
used under  the  British  quota  and  those 
of  other  countries.  In  1962,  for  example, 
only  23,447  quota  Immigrants  entered  the 
United  States  under  the  British  quota. 
This  means  that  over  40.000  British  quo- 
ta visas  were  unused  that  year. 

The  system  proposed  as  a  replacement 
for  national  qiiotas  would  give  first  pri- 
ority to  persons  of  useful  skills  and  at- 
tainments on  the  basis  of  ability  to  add 
to  our  national  welfare.  Second  priority 
would  be  given  to  persons  whoee  immi- 
gration would  reunite  a  family;  to  the 
unmarried  adult  daughter,  for  instance, 
of  parents  already  in  the  United  States. 


Other  prospective  immigrants  would  be 
given  consideration  on  1^  basis  of  pri- 
ority of  registration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  tried  to  mention 
the  main  provisions  of  the  bill.  I  see  no 
threats  to  our  national  welfare  or  econ- 
omy in  the  bill.  It  simply  provides  for 
a  more  sensible  method  of  allocating  im- 
migrant visas  than  exists  under  presait/ 
law.  I  hope  the  Congress  will  act  on  this 
important  legislation  early  next  year. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  insert  here 
a  summary  of  the  major  provisions  of 
the  proposed  new  immigration  bill,  pre- 
pared by  the  State  Department: 

SUMICAST    or    THX    MaJOS    PaOVISIONB    or   TRX 
IMMICSATION    Bnx 

I.  ABOUnON  OF  THE  NATIONAL  OEIGINS  SYSTEM 

1.  The  basic  purpoae  of  the  bill  is  to  ahol- 
Ish  the  national  origins  system,  and  to  aUow 
Immigration  on  a  first-come,  first-served 
basis  within  preference  categories. 

2.  The  transition  to  the  new  system  will 
take  place  gradually,  over  a  5-year  period. 
The  quota  of  each  country  will  be  reduced 
by  20  percent  the  first  year.  40  percent  the 
second  year.  etc. 

3.  The  present  total  quota  of  about  167,000 
win  be  increased  by  8.000  to  enable  raising 
of  minimum  quotas  from  100  to  200. 

4.  During  each  of  the  first  5  years,  the  pool 
created  by  the  annual  20-peroent  redoctlons. 
together  with  all  unused  numbers  from  the 
previous  year,  will  be  allocated  to  immi- 
grants from  oversubecribed  areas. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  5-year  period,  all  na- 
tional quotas  will  have  been  abolished  and 
all  quota  numbers  will  be  In  the  pool.  Niun- 
bers  from  the  pool  will  then  be  allocated  on 
a  first-come,  first-served  basis  within  pref- 
erence categoriea: 

(a)  First  preference  wiU  be  given  to  tboM 
whoee  sJlUIs  are  especially  advantageous  to 
the  United  States. 

(b)  Second  and  third  preference  win  be 
given,  as  before,  to  close  relations  of  UJB. 
cltisens  and  reeldent  aliens. 

(c)  Remaining  visas  will  be  allocated  as 
foUows:  up  to  60  percent  among  other  rela- 
tives of  U.S.  citizens  and  resident  aUens;  up 
to  one-half  of  the  remaining  visas  to  immi- 
grants filling  a  particular  labor  shortage;  the 
remainder  to  "new  B^ed.^' 

6.  An  Inmilgratlon  Advisory  Board  Is  estab- 
lished, compoeed  of  two  members  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  two  by  the 
President  of  the  Senate,  and  three  by  the 
President.  This  Board  Is  to  advise  on  Immi- 
gration matters  and  to  help  to  Implement  the 
new  legislation. 

7.  During  and  after  the  5-year  period,  the 
President  may,  after  consultation  with  the 
Board,  utilize  up  to  50  percent  of  the  pool: 

(a)  To  avoid  undue  hardship  reeulttnc 
from  the  quota  reductloos;  and 

(b)  In  the  national  aectirlty  lnteor«Bt. 

8.  After  consultation  with  the  Board,  the 
President  may  also  utilise  up  to  20  percent 
of  the  pool  for  refugees. 

0.  No  more  than  16.478  visas  (10  percent 
of  the  total)  may  be  allocated  to  any  quota 
area  except  under  the  President's  authority 
to  utlliBe  numbers  from  the  pool. 

n.    OTHEa   PROVISIONS 

1.  The  so-called  Asia-Pacific  triangle  is 
ellinlnated.  Persons  of  Asian  stock  will  come 
In  under  the  quotas  of  their  places  of  birth 
rather  than  those  of  their  remote  ancestry. 

2.  Immigrants  eligible  for  nonquota  status 
must  apply  as  nonquota  Immigrants.  The 
fee  provisions  are  revised,  however,  to  make 
the  total  cost  to  a  nonquota  or  preference 
immigrant  the  same  as  the  cost  to  a  non- 
preference  immigrant. 

S.  Nonquota  status  la  extended  to  all  par- 
ents of  n.S.  citisens  as  weU  as  their  spouses 
and  children. 
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4.  NonquoU  statu*  \m  alBO  extended  to 
naUvea  ot  all  Independent  Western  Hemi- 
sphere countries. 

6.  A  slmpllfled  peUtlon  procedure  U  estab- 
lished for  first- preference  skilled  workers. 
The  Attorney  General  need  only  determine 
that  an  opening  exists  In  a  field  rather  than 
that  a  particular  employer  has  an  opening. 

6.  The  fair-share  law  Is  amended  to  elimi- 
nate any  reference  to  the  United  NaUons 
High  Commissioner  In  order  to  avoid  de- 
pendence on  external  Umltatlona  and  to  lib- 
eralize the  law. 

7.  The  deflnlUon  of  the  western  border  of 
the  Middle  East  In  the  Refugee  Relief  Act 
Is  expanded  from  Libya  to  Morocco. 

8.  The  Secretary  of  State  U  granted  dis- 
cretion concerning  the  time  and  manner  of 
visa  fee  payments. 

0.  The  Secretary  of  State  Is  also  granted 
authcxlty  to  terminate  registrations  of  ap- 
plicants who  hive  declined  visas  and  to  re- 
quire reregistratlon  by  applicants. 

10.  Issuance  of  visas  Is  permitted  to  cer- 
tain mentally  ill  persons  and  epileptics. 

11.  Consular  officers  are  granted  authority. 
In  borderline  cases,  to  require  certain  stu- 
dent and  visitor  nonlmmlgranU  to  post 
bonds. 


A  Debt  of  Icsoruice  and  Unpreparednes* 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WARREN  G.  MAGNUSON 

or    WASBINGTOM 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNTTED  STATES 

Wednesday,  November  20, 1963 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wlllard  Wlrtz  made 
a  memorable  address  when  he  high- 
lighted the  7fcth  anniversary  banquet  of 
the  International  Association  of  Ma- 
chinists in  Seattle,  Wash.,  September 
21. 

Many  valuable  points  were  stressed, 
but  one.  in  particular,  cannot  be  over- 
emphasized.   He  said : 

I  hear  about  not  passing  debts  on  to  the 
next  generation.  The  one  debt  I  don't  want 
to  see  us  pass  on  to  the  next  generation 
is  the  debt  of  Ignorance  and  unpreparedness 
which  will  mean  they  can't  make  their  own 
way.  That's  the  one  thing  we  can't  do  as 
far  as  this  next  generation  Is  concerned. 

Then  Secretary  Wlrtz  proceeded  to 
call  meaningless  the  5  Vi -percent  unem- 
ployment rate  in  the  Nation  unless  one 
also  recognizes  that  "unemployment  in 
this  coimtry  for  people  with  education  of 
less  than  a  seventh  grade  level  Is  9  Ms 
percent  and  unemployment  for  persons 
with  a  college  education  or  more  Is  IV2 
percent." 

Secretary  Wlrtz  also  called  attention 
to  the  founding  of  the  International  As- 
sociation of  Machinists  in  "that  locomo- 
tive pit  in  Atlanta  75  years  ago"  and 
saluted  the  organization  as  "builders  of 
democracy's  past  and  who  are  today  the 
architects  of  Its  future." 

I  was  not  able  to  attend  this  75th  an- 
niversary banquet.  However,  my  col- 
league from  the  State  of  Washington, 
Senator  Hznkt  M  Jackson,  was  in  at- 
tendance. 

Our  Washington  machinists  have  told 
me  many  times  of  their  appreciation  that 


Secretary  Wlrtz  could  be  with  them  and 
deliver  this  powerful  message. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Secre- 
tary Wlrtz'  address  be  printed  in  the 

RECOU). 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Today's  ManihjWx*  Psobluis 
(By  the  Honorable  W.  Wlllard  Wirtz,  Sec- 
retary of  the  V3.  Department  of  Labor) 
The  most  serious  economic  fact  In  this 
country  today  is  the  fact  that  4  million 
people  who  want  to  work  are  being  denied 
the  opportunity  to  do  so.  You  are  poinUng 
out  that  the  effect  of  this  Is  exacUy  the  same 
upon  the  economy  as  If  the  whole  country 
were  to  come  to  a  halt  with  no  production, 
no  service,  no  profit,  no  pay  for  a  3-week 
period  out  of  the  year.  You  are  pointing 
out  that  with  4  million  people  in  this  coun- 
try unemployed,  the  result  is  exactly  the 
same  In  Its  effect  as  the  loss  of  from  »30  to 
$40  bUUon  in  the  growth  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product  and  you  are  saying  there  is 
no  excuse  for  this  and  we  must  do  something 
about  It.  And  you  are  pressing  in  connec- 
tion with  this  problem  on  all  three  of  the 
principal  action  fronts  across  which  it  seems 
to  me  we  must  move  If  we  are  to  achieve  the 
goal  and  the  purpose  of  full  employment. 
Senator  Jackson  has  already  referred  to  these 
briefly  and  I  would  develop  them  only 
slightly  more. 

You  have  said.  In  the  first  place,  with  a 
voice  loudest  of  all  of  those  and  clearest  in 
American  labor,  full  employment  in  this 
country  is  dependent  upon  development  of 
substantially  larger  markets  for  American 
products.  You  have  led  the  fight  for  the 
development  of  the  export  trade  of  this 
Nation.  You  fly  over  your  national  head- 
quarters in  Washington  every  day.  and  I 
think  you  are  the  only  union  in  the  country 
who  does,  the  "E"  flag  tor  exports  conferred 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

At  your  35th  quadreimial  convention  In 
St.  I^uls  In  1960  you  debated  whether  you 
were  to  follow  the  protective  line,  whether 
you  were  to  hide  behind  the  maglnot  line  of 
protective  tariffs.  And  then  President  Al 
Hayes  convened  the  session  in  Washington 
In  1962  and  you  decided  after  3  days  of  de- 
bating this  problem  that  you  would  not  fol- 
low that  line  and  you  announced  a  positive 
world  trade  policy  for  labor.  You  have  rec- 
ognized that  every  $1  billion  of  exported 
goods  from  this  covmtry  means  aboi;t  160,000 
more  Jobs  for  men  and  women  in  this  coun- 
try, and  you  have  realized  that  as  the  work 
force  grows  at  the  rapld^rate  at  which  it  is 
now  growing  we  are  dependent  for  full  em- 
ployment upon  the  development  of  larger 
markets  In  the  world  as  a  whole.  You  have 
spoken  the  truest  voice  of  labor's  Interest  in 
-the  enlarged  welfare  of  the  whole  Nation 
when  you  have  adopted  the  kind  of  policy 
you  have  with  respect  to  the  development 
of  our  foreign  trade. 

Second,  thin  Is  the  Importance,  to  which 
Senator  Jackson  has  also  already  referred, 
of  the  tax  reduction  program.  We  will  not 
have  full  employment  in  this  country  unless 
we  can  put  the  economy  to  a  pace  which 
It  has  not  yet  achieved.  We  recognize  fully 
that  this  Is  almost  entirely  a  matter  for 
domestic  private  development  and  yet  we 
know,  Senator  Jackbon  has  pointed  out,  that 
It  is  Important  that  the  economy  be  freed 
of  the  fetters  which  now  bind  it  in  the  pres- 
ent tax  system.  It  is  essential  to  the  de- 
velopment of  full  employment  In  this  coun- 
try that  there  be  that  invlgoratlon  of  the 
economy  which  wUl  come  from  the  release  of 
another  $11  billion  of  consumer  purchasing 


power.  And  when  I  see  men  of  smaller  minds 
saying  that  it's  only  a  little  bit  for  each  of 
a  great  many  people  In  this  country,  I  can 
only  point  out  that  It  does  mean  that  an- 
other $11  billion  win  be  spent  through  con- 
sumer channels  In  this  country  and  that  that 
win  mean  an  uncoimtable  number  of  addi- 
tional Jobs. 

I  can't  tell  you  how  many  the  economists 
figure  out  with  their  accelerators  and  their 
multipliers,  and  so  on  and  so  fcM-th,  what  it 
win  mean — I  don't  know  how  many  more 
Jobs  it  win  mean.  You  can't  tell  for  sure. 
I  say  to  you  as  sternly  as  I  can  muster  the 
facU  that  It  U  essential  to  full  employment 
in  this  country  that  this  step  be  taken. 
I  think  It  Is  essential  that  It  be  taken  this 
yetu-.  It  seems  to  me  there  Is  a  crisis  before 
us  which  must  be  met  and  met  quickly.  I 
can  only  express  as  strongly  as  I  possibly  can 
the  view  which  the  President  of  course  put 
so  much  better  on  Wednesday  night  when 
he  said  that  we  have  got  to  face  immediately 
the  problem  of  developing  10,000  new  Jobs 
a  day  In  this  country.  That's  10  million  new 
Jobs  In  the  next  av^  years  and  It  Is  essential 
to  this  that  we  put  Into  the  purchasing  pjower 
of  this  country  the  benefits  of  this  tax  pro- 
gram, that  we  stimulate  Investment  In  pro- 
duction by  passing  the  new  tax  reduction 
program. 

Now  the  third  point,  the  one  upon  which 
you  have  placed  most  emphasis  recently  and 
the  one  which  I  should  like  to  develop  in 
Just  a  little  more  detail  thU  evening.  The 
third  point  Is  that  you  are  facing  squarely  In 
this  organization  the  Issue  of  the  relation- 
ship between  men  and  machines.  At  your 
golden  anniversary  celebration  26  years  ago 
you  said  this,  "Gold  and  silver  are  still,  as  in 
the  past,  the  important  precious  metals  but 
Iron  and  steel  have  crept  Into  the  lives  of 
men  until  today  they  seem  to  rule  the  world. " 
Today,  at  your  75th  anniversary  it  seems 
that  machines  are  creeping  Into  the  lives  of 
men  and  sometimes  that  they  are  asserting 
dominion  over  the  future. 

The  answer  of  the  International  Associa- 
tion of  Machinists  is  again  In  the  finest  tra- 
dition.    It  is  not  t^at  automation  should 
be  opposed  for  it  cannot  be  opposed.     It  is 
rather  that,  as  President  Hayes  has  put  It. 
"We  welcome  automation  because  we  know 
that  it  can  Improve  and  enrich  the  lives  of 
workers  both  on  and  oE  the  Job."    But  even 
more  importantly,  automation  Is  obviously 
the  means  by  which  we  can  eventually  re- 
lease mankind  all  over  the  world  from  the 
grip  of  historic  scarcity.     You  insist  at  the 
same  time  and  with  equal  vigor,  and  again  in 
President    Hayes'    words,    "The    purpose    of 
technological  progress  must  be  the  advance- 
ment  of  the  welfare  of  people  as  a  whole  and " 
not  the  means  of  making  a  portion  of  our 
oltizenry  expendable."    You  Insist,  and  prop- 
erly, that  replacing  a  man  with  a  machine  Is 
not  progress  unless  there  Is  an  c^portunlty 
given   that  man  for  other   kinds  of   work. 
You  agreed,  a  little  more  lightly,  that  neces- 
sity is  the  mother  of  invention  but  you  insist 
that  invention  should  not  be  the  mother  of 
necessity. 

As  I  read  last  night  President  Kennedy's 
magnificent  speech  yesterday  at  the  U.N.. 
I  thought  of  how  much  of  a  parallel  there 
is  today  between  the  central  International 
and  domestic  Issues  of  our  times.  In  both 
areas.  In  the  area  of  International  relation- 
ships or  the  area  of  war,  in  the  area  of  do- 
mestic concern  or  the  area  of  work,  the 
science  of  things  has  moved  way  out  In  front 
of  the  science  of  people.  The  question  to- 
day Is  whether  we  are  going  to  know  how  to 
use  the  scientific  knowledge  that  has  sud- 
denly been  thrust  upon  us.  "The  question 
about  the  new  Instruments  of  war."  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  said.  "1«  whether  we  can  be 
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as  bold  and  farslghted  In  the  control  of 
them  as  we  have  been  In  their  creation." 

And  this  Is  the  central  question,  too, 
about  the  new  Instruments  of  work.  Here, 
unlike  the  other  area,  the  answer  cannot  be 
.to  stop  their  use.  It  must  be  rather  to  use 
them  to  the  full  and  to  do  those  things  which 
win  permit  this,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
increase  people's  standards  of  living  and 
their  freedom  and  their  usefulness.  Now 
this  Isn't  Just  going  to  happen.  I  dont 
propose  to  engage  In  debate  or  controversy 
about  whether  automation  produces  more 
Jobs  than  It  destroys.  There  can  be  only 
one  answer  to  this  question  and  that  Is, 
that  there  are  going  to  be  more  Jobs  In  the 
future  than  there  are  now.  We  are  not  go- 
ing to  put  up  with  the  present  situation. 
There  are  between  a  million  and  a  million 
and  A  half  more  people  in  the  work  force 
every  year.  In  addltloo.  there  must  be  the 
cutting  down  of  the  present  figure  of  un- 
employment, and  In  addition  to  that  we 
must  provide  Jobs  for  those  whose  places 
are  taken  by  machines.  There  Is  only  one 
answer  to  this  and  this  is,  that  we\u-e  go- 
ing to  do  It.  And  if  the  question  Is  about 
how,  I  say  that  we  will  get  there,  not  for 
the  passing  of  any  magic  wamd  or  the  sup- 
plying of  a  single  answer  but  by  attending 
to  the  various  parts  of  this  problem  which 
present  themselves.  The  approach  through 
the  development  of  foreign  trade  Is  one,  the 
approach  through  the  stimulation  of  the 
economy  through  the  tax  reduction  and 
other  similar  programs  Is  another,  and  a 
third  of  great  Importance  and  one  which 
falls  particularly  within  the  area  of  con- 
cern and  rceponBlblUty  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  is  through  the  development  of  a  train- 
ing program  which  will  bring  people  in  this 
country  Into  a  position  to  make  use  of  the 
new  opportunities  and  to  fUl  the  new  de- 
mands of  the  technological  world.  And  I 
would  like  to  talk  Just  a  little  more  about 
this. 

Thirty  days  from  today  800.000  people  wlU 
be  at  different  Jobs  from  the  ones  In  which 
they  are  today.    Thirty  days  from  today  400,- 

000  of  them  will  be  doing  something  different 
from  what  they  are  doing  today.  Most  of  the 
retraining  Job  Is  going  to  have  to  be  done 
privately,  but  another  substantial  part  of  it 
has  got  to  be  done  publicly.  And  when  I  say 
publicly,  I  mean  to  Include  the  whole  educa- 
tional system  as  we  now  have  It  and  know  it. 

1  say  to  you  in  complete  humility  with  what- 
ever li.ense  the  spending  of  most  of  a  life- 
time in  teaching  gives  me.  that  I  think  the 
educational  system  in  the  country  today  Is 
falling  every  day  further  behind  the  demands 
of  the  new  world  of  work.  I  think  it  for  these 
reasons:  It  used  to  be  all  right  to  train  every- 
body for  college  and  not  to  worry  too  much 
about  those  who.  taking  that  training,  dldnt 
go  on  to  college  and  who  went  out  Into  the 
world  of  work  without  any  usable  skill. 
That  dldnt  matter  too  much  before  because 
there  were  unskilled  Jobs  for  those  boys  and 
girls  to  do.  Today  there  aren't.  The  one 
thing  which  Is  clearest  about  automation  Is 
the  machines  are  from  here  on  out  going  to 
be  doing  the  unskilled  Jobs  and  there  Isn't 
going  to  be  anything  for  the  boy  and  girl 
without  a  usable  skill  to  do.  It  has  become 
silly  business  to  say  that  a  boy  shall  stay  in 
school  untU  he  is  16  and  he  may  then  drop 
out.  It  would  only  make  sense  if  we  were  to 
say  in  his  interest  and  in  that  of  society, 
"you  must  stay  in  school  until  you  have  a 
Usable  skUl  and  then  you  may  move  out  Into 
the  world."  I  don't  propose  new  laws,  I  only 
propose  to  try  to  make  It  clear  what  is  in- 
volved as  far  as  this  situation  Is  concerned 
and  the  good  sense  of  this  country  will  do 
the  rest.  I  wish  I  could  say  to  every  boy  and 
girl  in  this  ooontry.  *'If  you  drop  out  of 
school  you  are  making  a  $50,000  mistake  be- 


cause that's  what  it  amounts  to.  Our  figures 
show  that  with  a  usable  sklU  yoor  average 
earnings  will  be  $60,000  more  than  without  a 
usable  skill."  I  wish  I  could  say  to  every  boy 
and  girl  In  the  country,  "If  you  drop  out  of 
school,  if  you  try  to  move  into  the  world 
of  work  today  without  a  usable  skUl,  you're 
going  to  cost  the  rest  of  the  country  about  a 
thousand  dollars  a  ytai  the  rest  of  your  Ufe 
in  unemployment  Insurance,  in  welfare 
benefits.  In  institutional  care  of  one  kind  or 
another." 

I  wish  we  ooiild  make  clear  what  the 
arithmetic  of  the  economics  of  this  thing  are : 
700,000  boys  and  girls  out  of  school  and  out 
of  work  today,  and  most  of  them  are  Just 
starting  Uvea  of  useleseness  and  unemploy- 
ment. We  could  salvage  this  group  at  a  cost 
today  of  about  $1,000  to  $2,500  apiece.  That's 
what  it  would  cost  to  pick  them  up  and  to 
give  them  the  usable  skills  which  they  need. 
If  we  do  do  that,  our  figures  show  they  will, 
within  an  average  of  3  to  4  years,  return 
the  fun  cost  of  that  program  In  the  taxes 
which  they'U  pay  on  their  lilgher  Incomes 
and  they'U  make  the  additional  $50,000  dur- 
ing their  lives.  If  we  don't  do  that,  then  It 
wUl  cost  us  as  a  society  another  $1,000  a  per- 
son the  rest  of  those  people's  lives. 

I  hear  about  not  passing  debts  on  to  the 
next  generation.  The  one  debt  I  don't  want 
to  see  us  pass  on  to  the  next  generation  is 
the  debt  of  Ignorance  and  unpreparedness 
which  wiU  mean  they  can't  make  their  own 
way.  That's  the  one  thing  we  can't  do  as 
far  as  this  next  generation  is  concerned.  I 
wish  there  were  some  way  of  driving  home 
the  fact  that  what  automation  clearly  means 
Is  that  no  longer  is  there  going  to  be  a 
place  for  the  person  without  a  skill,  the  \m- 
tralned  person.  At  the  other  end  the  situa- 
tion Is  one  of  equal  need  pressing  immedi- 
ately upon  it  for  larger  and  larger  numbers 
of  people  with  special  skills,  training,  and 
professional  competence  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other. 

You  hear  that  unemployment  in  this  coun- 
try is  6Vt  percent.  The  figure  Is  meaning- 
less. The  unemployment  in  this  country  for 
people  with  education  of  less  than  a  seventh 
grade  level  Is  914  percent  and  the  unemploy- 
ment for  people  In  this  country  with  a  col- 
lege education  or  more  Is  IVi  percent.  Un- 
employment Is  becoming  dally  in  this  coun- 
try a  matter  of  lack  of  education,  of  lack  of 
preparation  and  we've  simply  got  to  do  some- 
thing about  it.  and  we've  got  to  do  it  fast. 
Because,  where  before,  as  I  have  said,  the 
untrained  person  could  be  taken  up  in  an 
unsklUed  Job,  no  longer  Is  that  opporturxlty 
available. 

The  two  figures  that  can  haunt  me  and 
keep  me  awake  at  night  are  these:  That 
there  are  In  the  adult  work  force  in  this 
country  today  3  mUUon  people  with  educa- 
tional attainment  levels  of  less  than  a  fifth 
grade  education.  That's  one.  And  the  other 
is  that  In  the  next  30  months  5V^  million 
young  men  and  women  will  be  naovlng  Into 
the  work  force,  and  2  million  of  them  wiU 
have  less  than  a  high  school  education.  And 
there  aren't  Jobs  for  those  people.  Now 
we've  got  to  move  in  on  this,  we've  got  to, 
move  in  on  it  rapidly.  If  we  do,  then  I  think 
that  the  problenu  of  automation  tech- 
nological development  win  be  met.  If  we 
dont,  then  not  only  will  there  acciunulate 
this  scrap  heap  of  uneducated  people  behind 
us.  but  there  wUI  not  be  the  people  we  need 
trained  for  the  highly  technical  Jobs  which 
the  new  technological  age  demands. 

I  make  the  argument  for  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  and  for  the 
amendments  of  it  which  are  now  before  the 
Congress.  I  think  there  should  be  a  Youth 
employment  Act  which  Is  presently  before 
the  Congress  for  consideration.  I  think  we 
must  do  a  good  deal  more  about  Toeational 


education  of  one  kind  or  another.  I  make 
most  strongly  the  argument  that  we  recog- 
nize that  eventually  this  is  something  whieh 
must  be  done  through  the  education,  general 
educational  system  In  this  country  and  the 
sooner  we  face  up  to  that  necessity  and  de- 
mand the  better.  It's  got  to  be  full  employ- 
ment. 

You  have  talked  to  me  about  the  problem 
of  collective  bargaining,  the  problems  we 
have  had  this  year,  the  headaches  which  we 
have  had.  You  have  had  them  in  this  area 
and  they  have  been  aU  over  the  country. 
You  asked  whether  coUectlve  bargaining  is 
going  to  work  better  in  the  future  or  not,  as 
they  did  at  the  press  conference  this  after- 
noon. There  is  only  one  answer  to  tSiat  and 
that  is,  that  if  we  get  full  employment  col- 
lective bargaining  is  going  to  work.  If  we 
don't  get  full  employment.  It's  probably  not 
going  to  work. 

This  country  is  concerned  properly  and 
deeply  today  about  the  problem  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  especially  among  the 
races.  There  will  be  equal  employment  op- 
portunity in  this  country  when  there  is  full 
employment  in  this  couatry.  We're  getting 
the  problem  of  dlacrlmloatlon  Ucked.  But 
we  won't  be  able  to  realize  on  our  gains  untU 
we  achieve  that  purpose.  Well,  I  dont  mean 
to  go  on  at  great  lengUi  about  what  In  a  way 
is  obvious  and  yet  I  suppose  the  explora- 
tion of  the  obvious  Is  sometlmeQ  the  healthi- 
est thing  for  us.  I  hope  that  I  can  leave  In 
your  minds  an  attitude  toward  automation 
and  technological  development  which  In- 
cludes no  element  of  fright  because  I  am  not 
frightened  about  it,  which  includes  every 
element  of  optimism  about  the  future  of 
automation  <md  about  the  things  that  ma- 
chlnas  can  bring.  Because  they  are.  again 
in  the  words  of  the  President's  speech  last 
night,  they  add  up  to  this:  "Never  before  has 
man  had  such  capacity  to  control  his  own 
environment,  to  end  thirst  and  hunger,  to 
conquer  poverty  and  disease,  to  banish  Ullt- 
eracy  and  massive  human  misery.  We  hare 
the  capacity  to  make  this  the  best  gener*- 
tion  of  mankind  ever  in  the  history  of  the 
world  or.  he  added,  the  last." 

"Hiese  machines  could  be  the  Instrument 
of  our  release  as  human  Individuals,  they 
could  be  the  instnmient  of  the  destruction 
of  opportunity,  on  the  other  hand,  for  a 
great  many  people.  It's  important  that  we 
realize  that  the  science  of  things  has  gotten 
so  far  out  in  front  of  the  science  of  people. 
It's  Important  that  we  realize  how  Uttle  most 
of  us  can  know  from  here  on  out  about  the 
mysteries  of  science.  It's  Important  that  we 
realize  that  from  her*  on  out  we  wlU  be  liv- 
ing, an  of  us.  Just  a  single  spcu-k  away  from 
destruction  and  that  those  forces  will  be  in 
the  hands  of  people  with  whom  we  can't 
even  conununlcate,  the  scientists.  And  j9t, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  world  which  suggests 
that  we  cannot  be  as  imaginative  In  our  ca- 
pacity as  citizens  as  we  are  in  our  capacity 
as  scientists.  There  is  everything  to  suggest 
that  if  we  put  ourselves  to  it.  we  can  use 
the  new  liutruments  which  are  being  devel- 
oped for  our  benefit,  that  we  can  remain  the 
masters  of  them  and  that  they  win  never 
become  the  masters  of  us. 

Finally,  I  say  this,  we  have  got  to  face  up 
to  the  fact  that  the  principal  difficulty  we 
have  in  this  country  doing  anything  about  6 
or  0  percent  unemployment  Is  that  the  other 
M  percent  of  the  people  of  this  country  arc 
doing  so  well.  We  wiU  begin  to  soest  our 
problems  when,  and  only  when,  we  decide 
as  a  nation,  not  as  an  administration  but 
as  a  nation,  to  start  doing  the  things  which 
we  want  so  much  to  do  and  which,  if  we  do 
them,  will  give  us  the  full  employment 
needed  as  an  element  in  our  program. 
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I  turn  again.  In  concluaion.  to  the  men 
who  gathered  that  night  In  that  locomotive 
pit  in  Atlanta  75  years  ago.  They  were 
thinking  mainly  and  naturally  of  getting 
more  for  themaelvea  by  getting  more  from 
the  eompany  which  had  Just  that  day  reduced 
their  wage*.  Our  thoughU  tonight,  76  years 
later  aa  we  look  ahead,  are  about  how  we 
can  Improve  our  own  position*  by  now 
making  the  whole  system  work  better  by 
strengthening  and  claiming  more  of  the 
markeu  of  the  world,  by  pushing  the  open- 
ing doors  to  the  universe,  by  making  ma- 
chines that  instrument  of  man's  fulflUment. 

Ifs  been  for  me  a  very  real  pleasure  to  be 
here  In  Seattle  Just  to  say  "happy  birthday" 
to  you  and  to  the  International  AssoclaUon 
of  MachlnUta-  But  beyond  that.  Its  not  Juat 
a  matter  of  pleasxire  or  happiness.  It's  a  very 
real  honor  to  come  here  to  salute  the  mem- 
bers of  a  union  who  have  been  the  builders 
of  democracy's  past  and  who  are  today  the 
architect*  of  lU  future.  Thank  you  very 
much. 
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Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Fed- 
eral-Aid Highway  Act  of  1956  launched 
the  greatest  pubUc  worka  program  in  his- 
tory: Completion  of  the  4 1,000 -mile  na- 
tional system  of  interstate  and  defense 
highways  by  the  year  1972.  We  are  now 
approaching  the  halfway  point  in  this 
great  program,  and  it  Is  time  for  us  to 
begin  considering  the  nature  and  extent 
of  the  highway  program  to  follow  it. 

The  Federal-Aid  Highway  Act  of  1956 
did  not  occur  over  night.  It  was  the 
product  of  extended  congressional  con- 
sideration of  detaUed  and  exhaustive 
studies  and  reports  prepared  over  a 
period  of  many  years.  The  first  basic 
investigation  of  the  feasibility  of  a  na- 
tionwide network  of  superhighways  was 
the  result  of  a  congressional  directive 
enacted  in  1938— some  18  years  before 
the  1956  act. 

The  Federal-aid  highway  program  to 
follow  our  present  interstate  highway 
program  must  be  based  upon  thorough, 
comprehensive  studies  and  analyses. 
Preparation  of  these  will  take  time,  and 
additional  time  must  be  allowed  for  con- 
gressional consideration.  Recognizing 
these  facts,  I  and  several  of  my  col- 
leagues have  introduced  measures  to  re- 
quire comprehensive  studies  and  recom- 
mendations concerning  the  highway  pro- 
gram after  completion  of  the  present 

one. 

The  first  of  these  measures  was  intro- 
duced by  my  able  and  energetic  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Florida,  William 
C.  Cramer.  Subsequently,  at  a  meeting 
of  the  American  Association  of  State 
Highway  Officials,  Mr.  Cramer  spoke  on 
the  subject,  "The  Federal-Aid  Highway 
Program  After  1971."    His  cogent  and 


well-reasoned  remarks  are  recommended 
to  the  attention  of  all  Members.    Under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  Mr.  Cramer's  speech: 
Th«  P«D«aAi.-An>   Hichwat   Pbooeam  Arm 

1971 
(Remarks    of    the    Honorable    Wuxiam    C. 
Ckamxk    at    the    annual    meeting   of    the 
American    Association    of    SUte    Highway 
Officials.  PorUand.  Oreg.,  October  22,  1»63) 
It   is   always   gratifying   to   me    to   attend 
these  annual   meetings  of  highway  officials. 
This  Is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  I  thor- 
oughly enjoy  them  and  the  ow)ort\mlty  to 
renew    old    acquaintances.     But,    more    Im- 
portant. I  And  that  your  meetings,  without 
exception,  are  vasUy  educational  and  of  real 
help  In   viewing   highway  matters   In   their 
proper  perspective. 

The  number  and  scope  of  subjects  dis- 
cussed In  your  conunlttee  sessions,  the  en- 
thusiastic and  almost  never-ending  exchange 
of  Information  and  views  concerning  prob- 
lems of  common  Interest,  are  Impressive  and 
Inspiring.  After  attending  a  meeting  of 
AASHO.  I  always  return  to  Washington  much 
better  Informed  about  the  highway  program, 
with  a  greater  insight  Into  the  problems 
which  must  be  solved,  and  with  the  renewed 
conviction  that  highway  officials  in  the  main 
are   able   and   conscientious. 

At  the  meeUng  thU  year  much  attention 
wUl  be  devoted  to  the  prog/ess  and  status 
of   the    Interstate    Highway    program      This 
Is  appropriate  because  half  of  the  time  al- 
lotted  for  completion  of  the  program  will 
have  elapsed  before  yovir  next  meeting,  your 
50th    annual    convention,    in    Atlanta,    Oa., 
next  year.     Por  my  part,  I  am  confident  that 
the  Interstate  program  can  be  completed  In 
1972,    as   contemplated    by    the    Pederal-Ald 
Highway  Act  of  19M.     It  will  not  be  easy. 
It   cannot   be   done   without    the    full   and 
dedicated   efforts  of   all  concerned.     But  It 
can  be  done.     The  official  policy  statement 
of    AASHO    adopted    In    Miami    Beach,   Pla.. 
last  year.  Included  a  reassurance  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Individual  State  highway  de- 
partments   have    the    ability    to    efficiently 
complete  the  interstate  program  within  the 
planned  time  schedule.     This  reassurance  is 
encouraging.     I    can    assure    you    that    the 
Congress,   convinced    of    the    Importance   of 
completing    the    program    on    sched\ile.    is 
closely  observing  the   progress  of   the  pro- 
gram and  wiU  not  be  tolerant  of  any  imdue 
delay. 

With  this  m  mind,  I  believe  that  it  is 
extremely  Important  to  give  serious  thought 
to  the  highway  program  after  1972.  It  is 
not  too  early  to  do  this.  Pederal  Highway 
AdmlnUtrator  Rex  Whltton  has  pointed  out 
that  to  complete  the  Interstate  program  on 
schedule  the  final  construction  contracts 
should  be  awarded  In  1970.  that  the  final 
design  work  and  right-of-way  acquisition 
should  be  underway  no  later  than  1968.  and 
that  the  last  of  the  studies  on  route  loca- 
tion should  be  winding  up  right  now. 

The  necessary  and  orderly  continuation  of 
the  highway  program  after  fiscal  year  1971 
requires  that  construction  planning,  traffic 
surveys,  and  route  location  studies  be  com- 
menced In  the  near  future,  so  that  there  will 
be  a  firm  program  for  continuation  of  high- 
way improvement  to  take  up  where  the 
present  program  leaves  off.  The  natiire  and 
extent  of  the  future  highway  program  must, 
of  course,  be  determined  by  the  Congress, 
but  we  mvist  have  such  a  program.  Without 
It  the  abrupt  subetanUal  reduction  In  the 
amounts  expended  for  Pederal  aid  highways 
would  cause  a  severely  adverse  Impact  on  the 
Nation's  economy.  A  temporary  suspension 
followed  by  later  acceleration  oT  the  high- 
way   program    would   necessitate   slow    and 


costly  replacement  of  staffs  and  equipment 
inventotiea.  And.  in  the  meantime,  our 
transportation  needs  would  continue  to 
grow. 

Whatever  decisions  are  made  as  to  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  Pederal-ald  high- 
way program  after  1971,  they  should  be 
based  upon  detailed  and  comprehensive 
studies.  And  enough  time  should  be  al- 
lowed for  these  studies  to  Insure  their  accu- 
racy and  reliability.  We  certainly  want  to 
avoid  recurrence  of  problems  such  as  those 
which  arose  In  the  early  years  of  the  Inter- 


state program.  You  wjll  recall  that  the 
original  money  authorizations  for  comple- 
tion of  the  Interstate  System,  set  forth  In 
the  Pederal-Ald  Highway  Act  of  196«,  were 
based  upoD  cost  estimates  submitted  to  the 
Congress  in  1965.  Later  estimates,  pre- 
pared In  1967,  and  submitted  to  the  Congress 
In  1968,  showed  that  the  cost  of  completing 
the  Interstate  System  would  be  some  $10 
bllUon  more  than  shown  In  the  1965  esti- 
mates— and  a  financial  crisis  resulted.  A 
number  of  factors  contributed  to  this  In- 
crease, but  one  of  the  basic  causes  was  the 
fact  that  simply  not  enough  time  had  been 
allowed  for  iweparation  of  the  1966  estimates. 
The  1965  estimates  necessarily  were  hur- 
riedly put  together,  without  time  for  the 
careful  and  comprehensive  croas-ctoecklng 
which  Is  so  essential  to  Insure  accuracy  and 
reliability. 

Also  Congress,  which  wUl  have  to  make  the 
final  decisions,  must  be  given  time  for  lU 
deliberations.  To  Illustrate,  let  me  briefly 
trace  the  origin  and  development  of  the 
Interstate  System  over  the  period  from  1938 
to  1966 — some  18  years. 

In  1938,  the  Congress  directed  the  Bureau 
erf  Public  Roculs  to  Investigate  the  feasibility 
and  cost  of  constructing  six  superhighways 
across  the  Nation.  The  report  of  this  In- 
vestigation, submitted  to  the  Congress  In 
1939,  found  that  the  construction  of  such 
highways  was  feasible  and  desirable. 

In  1941  the  President  appointed  the 
National  Interregional  Highway  Committee 
to  continue  the  investigation.  The  report  of 
this  Committee,  trsmsmltted  to  the  Congress 
In  1944,  reiterated  the  Importance  of  an 
Interregional  system  of  highways  and  strong- 
ly recommended  prompt  beginning  of  Its 
construction. 

i  That  same  year,  1944,  the  Congress  au- 
fhorlaed  the  designation  of  a  "National  Sys- 
tem of  Interstate  Highways,"  but  no  funds 
were  then  earmarked  for  Its  construction. 
In  1947  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads  an- 
nounced the  designation  of  Interstate  high- 
way routes  totellng  37,681  miles.  In  1948. 
the  Congress  directed  a  study  of  the  status 
of  Improvement  of  the  National  System  of 
IntersUte  Highways.  A  report  of  this  study 
was  submitted  to  the  Congress  In  1949,  under 
the  title  "Highway  Needs  for  the  National 
Defense." 

It  was  not  until  1962  that  fimds  were  au- 
thorized ^>eclfically  for  exi>endltures  on  the 
Interstate  system  only,  and  then  In  the  token 
amount  of  $26  million  annually.  In  1954 
this  authorization  was  Incretaed  to  Just  $176 
million  annually,  and  the  Pederal  share  of 
the  cost  of  Interstate  highway  projects  In- 
creased from  80  to  60  percent.  In  1955  a 
report  entitled  "Needs  of  the  Highway  Sys- 
tems, 1956-84"  (which  I  earlier  referred  to  as 
the  1955  cost  estimates)  was  submitted  to 
the  Congress.  The  repwrt,  together  with  the 
so-called  Clay  committee  report  ("A  10- Year 
National  Highway  Program")  submitted  the 
same  year,  culminated  In  the  Pederal  Aid 
Highway  Act  of  1956,  which  launched  our 
jMresent  Interstate  highway  program. 

In  all,  a  total  of  about  18  years  elapsed 
between  submission  of  the  report  "Toll  Roads 
and  Pree  Roads."  and  enactment  of  the  1956 
act.     Of    course,    there    were    several    Inter- 
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venlng  factors.  Including  World  War  n  and 
the  Korean  emergency,  and  I  am  not  Imply- 
ing that  so  long  a  time  would  be  taken 
again.  But  this  does  illustrate  the  necessity 
for  beginning  comprehensive  studies  of 
future  programs  well  in  advance  of  the  time 
action  must  be  taken. 

Now,  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what 
such  studies  should  encompass. 

The  1963  policy  statement  of  AASHO 
recognized  the  need  for  further  evaluation  of 
the  size  of  and  Justification  for  Pederal  aid 
to  the  ABC  programs,  and  the  possible  future 
extension  of  the  Interstate  highway  system. 
Following  adc^tlon  of  this  policy  statement, 
I  Introduced  House  Joint  Resolution  464  to 
direct  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  In  coop- 
eration with  other  agencies  and  the  State 
highway  departments,  to  make  a  compre- 
hensive Investigation  and  study  of  highway 
traffic  and  needs,  and  to  submit  to  the  Con- 
gress by  January  1966.  a  report  and  recom- 
mendation for  a  10-year  highway  program 
commencing  with  fiscal  year  1972. 

The  Investigation  and  study  would  cover 
the  following  general  matters: 

1.  Types  and  voli^mes  of  estimated  high- 
way traffic  as  projected  for  20  years; 

2.  Any  changes  (Including  the  construc- 
tion, reconstruction,  and  Improvement  of 
highways)  which  may  be  necessary  In  the 
Pederal-ald  highway  systems  needed  to  ac- 
conunodate  such  traffic; 

3.  The  cost  of  such  changes; 

4.  The  extent  of  Pederal  participation  In 
the  cost  of  such  changes; 

6.  Methods  fcH*  financing  such  Pederal 
costs;  and 

0.  Methods  of  apportioning  Pederal-aid 
highway  funds  among  the  States. 

Comprehensive  studies  of  these  general 
subjects  would  Involve  nxany  subsidiary 
Items,  and  some  of  these  are  spelled  out  In 
the  resolution.  They  Include:  examination 
of  highway  classifications,  the  possible  cre- 
ation of  new  Pederal-ald  highway  systems, 
the  possible  extension  of  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem, and  examination  of  the  many  problems 
resulting  from  the  construction  of  toll  fa- 
culties. 

With  the  report  and  recommendations  re- 
sulting from  these  studies  before  it,  the 
Congress  will  be  able  to  proceed  to  deter- 
mine the  future  Pederal-ald  highway  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  accurate,  factual,  and 
reliable  Information.  But,  even  If  the  re- 
port Is  submitted  In  1966,  as  provided  in 
House  Joint  Resolution  464,  the  Congress 
wlU  not  have  very  much  time  for  Its  delib- 
erations. In  1966,  the  Congress  should  au- 
thorize funds  for  the  ABC  programs  for 
fiscal  years  1968  and  1969.  and  by  that  time 
we  should  have  some  fairly  definite  plans 
for   the   highway   program   after    1971. 

A  few  additional  comments  as  to  who 
should  make  the  Investigations  and  studies 
we  have  been  discussing.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested that  they  be  undertaken  by  a  con- 
gressional committee.  I  feel  very  strongly 
that  the  Investigations  and  studies  should  be 
undertaken  by  the  State  highway  depart- 
ments and  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  act- 
ing through  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads 
which  for  years  has  been  the  Pederal  agency 
chiefly  responsible  for  the  development  of 
the  Pederal  aid  highway  program.  In  any 
event,  whoever  undertakes  the  project  will 
have  to  rely  almost  entirely  on  the  State 
highway  departments  and  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Roads  for  the  Information  necessary 
to  support  the  ultimate  decisions.  I  simply 
do  not  believe  that  any  congressional  com- 
mittee has  the  time,  the  staff,  or  the  spe- 
cialized knowledge  required  to  accumulate 
and  evaluate  the  tremendous  amount  of  facts 
and  data  which  must  be  considered.  Obvi- 
ously, the  Investigations  and  studies  must 


and  will  be  carefully  reviewed  by  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Congress  before  decisions  are 
made.  But  the  Congress  should  devote  its 
time  to  the  making  of  decisions  and  ask  the 
highway  departments  and  the  Bureau  of  Pub- 
lic Roads  to  gather  and  submit  the  neces- 
sary background  information. 

It  Is  pertinent  to  note  the  fact  that  In 
1963,  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Public  Works 
adopted  a  resolution  i'eadlng,  In  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  its  Subconunlttee  on  Roads  is  au- 
thorized and  directed  to  make  a  comprehen- 
sive study  and  review  of  the  highway  prob- 
lem. In  the  conduct  of  the  study  the  com- 
mittee shall  seek  the  counsel  and  advice  of 
responsible  Pederal,  State,  county,  and  city 
officials,  and  other  individuals  and  organiza- 
tions qualified  to  advise  them  In  their  re- 
spective fields." 

Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Roads  held  extensive  hearings  over 
a  period  of  several  months  during  1963.  I 
am  sure  that  this  national  highway  study, 
and  the  testimony  presented  at  the  hearings, 
were  of  Inestimable  value  to  the  committee 
and  to  the  Congress  In  considering  subse- 
quent legislative  proposals.  However,  they 
did  not  result  In  a  final  decision  as  to  what 
action  should  be  taken  to  meet  the  urgent 
need  for  an  accelerated  highway  program  to 
overcome  the  serious  deteriorations  and  de- 
ficiencies In  our  highway  systems.  One  year 
later.  In  1964,  the  Congress  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  make  studies  on  sev- 
eral aspects  of  the  highway  problem.  It  was 
not  until  the  Congress  had  received  and  con- 
sidered these  and  other  reports  and  recom- 
mendations that  positive  action  was  taken 
for  the  completion  of  the  Interstate  System: 
enactment  of  the  1956  act. 

I  hope  that  we  can  learn  from  history.  I 
hope  that  we  will  start  now  to  make  the 
comprehensive  studies  necessary  to  deter- 
mine what  our  highway  program  wUl  be  after 
1971.  And  I  hope  that  the  primary  resjxjn- 
slblllty  for  \indertaking  these  studies  and 
the  development  of  appropriate  recom- 
mendations will  be  placed  upon  and  ac- 
cepted by  the  proper  parties:  the  State  high- 
way departments  and  the  Btireau  of  Public 
Roads. 

Before  closing,  I  would  like  to  make  very 
brief  mention  of  one  more  subject:  that 
of  mass  transit.  We  hear  a  great  deal  about 
this  nowadays,  and  particularly  about  the 
competition  between  the  highway  Interests 
and  the  mass  transit  Interests.  There  should 
be  no  such  competition.  In  the  sense  that 
there  must  be  a  winner  and  a  loaer.  If  thwe 
Is  such  competition,  the  real  loser  will  be 
the  American  public. 

We  are  dedicated  to  solving  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  Nation.  We  know,  be- 
yond any  doubt,  that  an  extensive  network 
of  highways  Is  now  and  will  continue  to  be 
essential  to  our  economy  and  well-being.  It 
Is  possible  that  mass  transit  faculties  would 
serve  to  alleviate  transportation  problems  In 
many  xu-ban  areas,  and,  to  the  extent  that 
this  Is  true,  I  recognize  the  need  for  transit 
facilities  In  appropriate  areas. 

Studies  and  consideration  of  the  need  for 
masr  transit  facilities  as  well  as  highways 
are  necessary  and  desirable.  But  such 
studies  and  consideration  must  not  be  used 
as  an  excuse  for  delaying  highway  construc- 
tion. They  must  not  be  permitted  to  de- 
velop Into  planning  controversies  or  dis- 
putes as  to  priority  for  f\inds. 

A  good  example  of  what  should  not  but 
can  happen  Is  found  In  Washington,  D.C., 
where  desperately  needed  highway  projects 
are  being  delayed  because  of  the  morass  o< 
mass    transit    proposals.    Plans    for    Inter- 


state highway  routes  in  the  IMstrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Include  a  bridge  across  the  Potomac 
River — the  so-called  Three  Sisters  Bridge — 
and  an  inner  loop  to  carry  traffic  around  the 
congested  downtown  area.  The  bridge  and 
Inner  loop  are  key  parts  of  the  Interstate 
System  In  the  Washington  area,  and  their 
selection  was  based  upon  exhaustive  studies 
and  plaiuiing  continuing  over  a  period  of 
several  years.  Recommendations  for  con- 
struction of  the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  date 
back  to  at  least  1963. 

In  1960  the  Congress  created  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  and  directed 
It  to  prepare  a' transit  development  program. 
In  May  of  this  year,  the  President  trans- 
mitted the  transit  development  program  to 
the  Congress  and  recommended  its  adoption. 
However,  in  addition  to  this,  the  President 
also  recommended  that  appropriations  for 
the  Three  Sisters  Bridge  and  certain  essen- 
tial parts  of  the  Inner  Loop  be  deferred  pend- 
ing a  "careful  reexamination  of  the  highway 
program  of  the  District  of  Coliunbla  in  the 
light  of  the  transit  develc^ment  program 
and  the  social,  economic,  and  esthetic  Impact 
of  highways  on  the  Nation's  Capital." 

The  recommendations  of  the  President 
were  based  upon  the  report  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency.  I  have  stu- 
died the  report  and  supporting  material  with 
considerable  care,  and  have  not  been  able 
to  find  any  Indication  that  the  Agency  gave 
adequate  study  or  consideration  to  the  criti- 
cally Important  aspects  of  the  need  for  high- 
ways for  national  defense  and  Interstate 
transportation.  Furthermore,  the  law  spe- 
cifically required  the  Agency  to  cooperate 
and  coordinate  with  other  agencies  on  ar- 
terial highway  matters,  and  specifically  stat- 
ed that  responslbUlty  and  authority  for  lo- 
cation, design,  c(»istructlon,  and  operation 
of  highways  shall  remain  with  the  agencies 
having  Jurisdiction.  Despite  this,  testimony 
before  committees  of  the  House  showed  that 
the  Agency  did  not  cooi>erate,  did  not  co- 
ordinate, and  did  not  solicit  or  accept  the 
views  or  assistance  of  the  highway  agencies. 

Notwithstanding  these  and  other  short- 
comings In  the  report  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency,  several  essential 
parts  of  the  Interstate  System  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  which  have  already  been 
exhaustively  studied  and  which  have  already 
been  delayed  too  long  are  being  further  de- 
layed pending  additional  studies.  I  cite  this 
as  an  example.  We  mvist  not  permit  the 
41,(XM-mlle  national  system  of  Interstate  and 
defense  highways  to  be  subordinated  to  mass 
transit  proposals  and  localized  problems  of 
tirban  planning  and  improvement.  We  can- 
not do  this  unless  we  are  ready  to  abandon 
the  goal  of  completing  the  Interstate  System 
in  1972. 

Mass  transit  facilities  are  not  a  substitute 
for,  nor  do  they  eliminate  the  need  for,  ade- 
quate highways.  In  any  given  area  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  provisions  can  and  should 
be  made  for  mass  transit  is  one  which  must 
be  decided  upon  on  Its  own  merits.  I  am 
unalterably  opposed  to  proposals  to  delay 
needed  highway  projects  pending  studies  of 
the  feasibility  of  mass  transit  facilities,  or 
to  defer  needed  highway  projects  to  enhance 
the  financial  feaalbillty  of  mass  transit 
schemes,  or  to  divert  highway  iiser  revenues 
to  finance  mass  transit  facilities. 

The  continuing  need  for  highways  has  been 
established.  Let  us  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  those  highways.  If  the  need 
for  mass  transit  faculties  In  particular  areas 
U  established,  let  the  local  conununlties  pro- 
vide for  such  faculties,  without  interfering 
with  the  highway  program. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  let  me  express  again 
my  pleasure  at  being  able  to  participate  In 
the  49th  annual  meeting  of  AASHO. 


\ 
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SENATE 

Thursday,  Ncatimbeh  21, 1963 

{Legislative  dav  of  Tuesday, 
October  22,  1553) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 

on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  andwas 
called  to  order  by  Hon.  Hirbeiit  S.  Wal- 
TiBs.  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Ten- 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DD..  offered  the  foUowing 
prayer: 

O  God  of  men  and  of  nations :  We  come 
to  Thee  witii  deep  gratitude  for  our  sur- 
passing heritage.  We  ask  that  Thou  wUt 
STmdergird  us  that  we  shaU  never  be 
disobedient  to  the  heavenly  vision  of 
a  righteous  nation  with  freedom  and  jus- 
tice and  opportxinity  to  all. 

Fortid  that  in  dangerous  days  such  as 
these  the  precious  oil  of  our  national 
iinity  should  be  spilled  upon  the  ground, 
to  ignite  selfish  fires.  Rather,  may  it  still 
feed  tiie  flame  of  Uberty's  torch  as  it  en- 
lightens the  whole  darkened  earth. 

In  a  revelation  that  may  startte  us 
and  open  our  eyes  to  the  solemn  facts 
of  these  volcanic  days,  make  clear  to  us 
that  the  massed  difficulties  besetting  us 
are  not  so  much  political  and  economic 
as  they  are  moral  and  spiritual;  and  that 
in  aU  our  baffled  search  for  solutions,  only 
by  fresh  awareness  of  Thee  can  the  pr^ 
ent  social  decay,  which  threatens  the 
inner  Hfe  and  the  outer  strength  of  the 
Nation,  be  changed  to  decency  and  right- 
eousness. „  , 
We  lift  our  prayer  In  the  Saviours 

fjAoae.    Anoffn. 


for  contractor  employees,  with  amend- 
ments, In  which  It  requested  the  concur- 
rence of  the  Senate^ 


TRANSACTION    OF   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
Oh  request  of  Mr.  MAWsraxo,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE     MEETINO     DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dimcsew,  and  by 

unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

On  request  of  Mr.  Dirksen.  atid  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 
The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  >«r.  McNAMAEA,  from  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  8667.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  lor  the  prosecuUon  of  com- 
prehensive plans  for  certain  river  basins 
(Rept.No.648). 


The  nominations  were  placed  on  the 
Executive  Calendar,  as  follows: 

Col.  Alfred  CarlUle  Harrison.  Adjutant 
General's  Ccwps;  Col.  Erwln  Case  Hostetler, 
Adjutant  General's  Corps;  Col.  Robert  Louis 
Stevenson,  Adjutant  General's  Corps;  and 
CoL  Thomas  RoberU  White.  Jr..  Adjutant 
General's  Corps,  for  appointment  as  Reserve 
commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  in  addi- 
tion. I  report  favorably  1.432  officers  for 
promotion  In  the  Navy  In  grades  not 
above  that  of  captain  and  822  officers  for 
appointment  and  promotion  In  the  Ma- 
rine Corps  in  grades  not  above  that  of 
lieutenant  colonel.  Since  these  names 
have  already  appeared  In  the  Cowcrm- 
sioNAL  Rbcokb.  in  order  to  save  the  ex- 
pense of  printing  on  the  Executive 
Calendar.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  ordered  to  lie  on  the  Secretary's 
desk  for  the  Information  of  any  Senator. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection.  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 

The  nominations  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
desk  are  as  follows: 

Billy  J.  Adams,  and  sundry  other  offlcera. 
for  promotion   In  the  US.  Navr. 

Nlta  B.  Warner,  and  sundry  other  officers 
for  permanent  appointment  In  the  Marine 

Corps;  and 

Dennis  L.  Pardee,  and  sundry  other  officers, 
for  appointment  In  the  Marine  Corps. 


I»SIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

UIK    T'^^^  ^^  8KKATX. 

PKXsisBirr  PRO  t«mpo«s, 
*i  w^ingto*.  D.C.  Ikwember  21,  1963. 

To  the  SenaU: 

Being  temporarily  alwent  from  the  Sen- 
ate   I  appoint  Hon.  Bxmmkrt  3.  WAi.T«a.  a 
?i     Senator  from  the  State  of  Tennessee,  to  per- 
/    torm   the   duties   oT   the   Chair  during  my 
abseftce.  „ 

CUOj   HATBIlf, 

President  pro  tempore. 

Mr    WALTERS   thereupon   took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE   JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfixu.  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
.day,  November  20,  19«3,  was  dispensed 

with.  

I  — ^ — 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  the  bill  (S.  7T7)  to 
amend  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Act  in  order  to  Increase  the  au- 
thorization for  appropriations  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures 


INTERNATIONAL  AIR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION RATES— REPORT  OPA  COM- 
MITTEE (FT.  2  OP  S.  REPT.  NO. 
473) 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  reported  an  amendment 
In  the  nature  of  a  substitute  to  the  bill 
(S.  1540)  to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regulation 
of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes,  and 
submitted  a  report  thereon,  which 
amendment  and  report  were  ordered  to 
be  printed.         

EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OF  COMMIT- 
TEE ON  ARMED  SERVICES 

The  following  executive  reports  of  a 
committee  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  JACKSON : 

Paul  H.  Nltae,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Secre- 
tart  of  the  Navy. 

By  Mr.  SALTONSTALL : 

William  P.  Bundy.  of  Maryland,  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

By  Mr.  SYMINGTON : 

Robert  H.  Charles,  of  MlssouH.  to  be  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Porce. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services.  I  re- 
port favorably  the  rnxninations  of  four 
officers  for  appointment  as  Reserve  cotn- 
missioned  officers  of  the  Army  In  the 
grade  of  brigadier  general.  I  ask  that 
these  nominations  be  placed  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  It  is  so  or- 
dered. 


BILLS   INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and.  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CHURCH  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JoasAN  of  Idaho) : 
S.  2328.  A  biU  to  authorlae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  P*r>t  In  the  State  ot 
Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Ckvwcu  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MOSS: 
S  2327.  A  bUl  to  amend  aectlon  27  of  the 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February  25.  1920,  as 
Kmended.  In  order  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  coaUon  the  public  domain;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

(See  the  remarka  of  Mr.  Mom  when  he  In- 
troduced the  above  bUl,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRK: 
8  2328.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1936.  In  order  to  provide  that  It 
shall  be  a  mlsdemeanar  for  any  contractor 
receiving  an  operating  differenUal  subsidy 
under  UUe  VI  or  for  any  charterer  of  veaseU 
under  Utle  VII  to  engage  In  certain  discrimi- 
natory rate  setUng  pracUces;  and 

S  2329  A  bill  to  amend  section  18  ( D )  ( ^  > 
of  the  Shipping  Act.  1916,  to  require  the  pub- 
lishing and  filing  of  economic  JustlflcaUon 
along  with  the  publishing  and  filing  of  tariffs 
In  certain  cases;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  Com- 
merce. .  .  ^ 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  PaoxMiu:  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  blUa.  which  appear 
under  a  sepcu-ate  heading.) 


RESOLUTIONS 
DISCHARGE  OP  FINANCE  COMMIT- 
TEE FROM  FURTHER  CONSIDERA- 
TION OF  H.R.  6363.  THE  TAX  BILL 
Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  226)  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Finance  from  the  further  consideration 
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of  H.R.  8363,  the  tax  bill,  which  was  or- 
dered to  lie  over  1  day  under  the  rule. 
(See  the  above  resolution  printed  In 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clask,  which 
api>ears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


DISCHARGE  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS FROM  FURTHER 
CONSIDERATION  OP  H.R.  7063.  THE 
STATE.  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE 
APPROPRIATION  ACT,  1964 

Mr.  CLARK  submitted  a  resolution  (S. 
Res.  227)  to  discharge  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  from  the  further  consid- 
eration of  HJl.  7063.  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Appropriation  bill,  1964, 
which  was  ordered  to  lie  over  1  day  imder 
the  rule. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Clark,  which 
appears  under  a  separate  heading.) 


NEZ  PERCE  NATIONAL  HISTORICAL 
PARK,  IDAHO 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  last 
century  had  barely  begun  when  Presi- 
dent Thomas  Jefferson  dlspatohed  the 
explorers  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  far 
Northwest;  their  monumental  trek  to  the 
western  ocean  gave  this  Naticm  a  valid 
claim  to  the  Oregon  country.  However, 
had  not  the  explorers  been  befriended  by 
the  Nez  Perce  Indians  In  what  Is  now 
Idaho,  they  might  have  failed  to  com- 
plete their  Journey.  I 

In  1836.  after  helping  Dr.  Marcus 
Whitman  take  a  wagon  across  the  Con- 
tinental Divide — thus  blazing  the  way 
for  the  Oregon  Trail  migrations  to  the 
Northwest — Henry  Harmon  Spalding 
opened  a  Presbyterian  mission  at  Lapwal 
among  the  Nez  Perces.  Spalding 
brought  the  first  printing  press  to  the 
Northwest. 

Not  far  from  here,  gold  was  discovered 
in  1860;  the  mines  became  a  magnet  for 
new  population,  led  to  the  creation  of 
Idaho  Territory  in  1863,  provided  gold 
for  a  hard-pressed  Federal  Treasury, 
and  thereby  helped  to  preserve  the 
Union.  1 1 

The  great  Chief  Joseph  and  the  Nez 
Perces  of  the  "nontreaty"  bands  fought 
magnificently  for  their  homelands  In 
1877,  and  their  retreat  is  an  epic  tale. 
The  Nez  Perce  war  did  much  to  stir  the 
conscience  of  the  American  public  with 
respect  to  our  mistreatment  of  the  In- 
dians. 

Mr.  President,  I  mention  these  seem- 
ingly unrelated  historical  events  because 
they  are,  indeed,  related.  They  are  re- 
lated by  geography  in  one  area  of  north- 
ern Idaho,  and  related  by  the  same  his- 
toric genre,  the  Winning  of  the  Great 
West.  Unfortvmately,  the  last  vestiges 
of  these  momentous  events  have  been 
nearly  obliterated  by  the  mindless  pres- 
sures of  settlement  and  civilization. 

Because  these  valuable  and  significant 
sites  are  so  located  and  so  related.  It  has 
been  proposed  that  they  be  preserved  un- 
der a  single  responsible  jurisdiction, 
properly  identified  and  correlated  for 
public  viewing  and  appreciation.  De- 
partment of  Interior,  national  park  and 
State  officials,  historians  and  other  si>e- 
ciallsts  have  personally  visited  the  sites 


and  voiced  approval  of  such  a  project. 
Chambers  of  commerce,  civic  organiza- 
tions, and  newspapers  in  the  area  have 
endorsed  it. 

After  extensive  study,  a  bill  has  been 
drawn  to  accomplish  this  laudable  objec- 
tive. It  does  not  call  for  the  creation  of 
a  large  national  park,  but  for  the  desig- 
nation and  appropriate  development  of 
the  scattered  historical  sites  in  this  one 
area,  to  be  administered  by  the  National 
Park  Service.  Only  a  small  amoimt  of 
land  would  be  required  for  administra- 
tive use  and  site  preservation. 

Mr.  President,  I  realize  that  much  Im- 
portant legislation  is  before  this  session 
of  the  Congress,  but  since  this  year — 
1963 — Is  the  Territorial  Centonnlal  of 
Idaho,  and  It  was  this  very  area  which 
gave  birth  to  the  Territory,  I  think  It  is 
most  fitting  for  the  bill  to  be  introduced 
in  this  sesssion,  even  though  action  upon 
it  cannot  come  until  next  year.  So,  on 
behalf  of  ms^self  and  my  colleague,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  to  create  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park,  and  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  full  text  of  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  these  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  smd  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  blU  (S.  2326)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  designate  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the 
Stato  of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Chttrch  (for  himself 
and  Mr.  Jordan  of  Idaho) ,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  Its  title,  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  ordered  to  be  printed  In  Uie 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  It  Is 
the  piu-poee  of  this  Act  to  facilitate  protec- 
tion and  provide  Interpretation  of  sites  In  the 
Nez  Perce  country  of  Idaho  that  have  ex- 
ceptional value  In  commemorating  the  his- 
tory of  the  Nation. 

Sec.  2.  To  implement  this  purpose  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  designate  as  the 
Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park  various 
component  sites  In  Federal  and  non-Federal 
ownership  relating  to  the  early  Nez  Perce 
culture,  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 
through  the  area,  the  fur  trade,  missionaries, 
gold  mining  and  logging,  the  Nez  Perce  war 
of  1877,  and  such  other  sites  as  he  finds  wUl 
depict  the  role  of  the  Nez  Perce  country  In 
the   westward  expansion  of  the  Nation. 

Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
acquire  by  donation  or  with  donated  funds 
such  lands,  or  Interests  therein,  and  other 
property  which  In  his  Judgment  will  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act  and  he  may  purchase 
with  appropriated  funds  not  to  exceed  1,500 
acres  of  land,  or  Interests  therein,  required 
for  the  admlnlBtration  of  the  Nez  Perce  Na- 
tional Historical  Park.  The  Nez  Perce  tribe's 
governing  body.  If  It  so  desires,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Is 
authorized  to  sell,  donate  or  exchange  tribal 
owned  lands  held  In  trust  needed  to  further 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Indltm  trust  land  and  sites  in 
Federal  ownership  under  the  administrative 
Jurisdiction  of  other  Oovemment  agencies, 
not  to  exceed  1,500  acres  overall,  may  be 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
for  Inclusion  In  the  Nee  Perce  National  His- 
torical  Park  with   the  concurrence  of  the 


beneficial  owner  or  agency  having  afllnln- 
Istratlve  responsibility  therefor,  but  such 
designation  shall  effect  no  transfer  of  ad- 
ministrative control  unless  the  administer- 
ing agency  consents  thereto,  except  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  shall  be  responsible 
for  Interpreting  the  historical  significance 
of  the  site  and  inxtvldlng  such  services  to  the 
public. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may  en- 
ter into  cooperative  agreements  with  the 
owners  of  property  which  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act  may  be  designated  for  In- 
clusion In  Nez  Perce  National  Historical  Park 
as  sites  In  non-Federal  ownership,  and  he 
may  assist  in  the  preservation,  renewal,  and 
Interpretation  of  the  properties,  provided  the 
cooperative  agreements  shall  contain,  but  not 
be  limited  to,  provisions  that:  (1)  the  Sec- 
retary has  right  of  access  at  all  reasonable 
times  to  all  public  portions  of  the  property 
tor  the  purpose  of  conducting  vlslttM^ 
through  the  property  and  Interpreting  It  to 
the  public,  and  (2)  no  changes  or  alterations 
shall  be  made  In  the  properties,  Including 
buildings  and  grounds,  without  the  written 
consent  of  the  Secretary. 

Sec.  5.  When  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
determines  that  he  has  acquired  title  to,  or 
Interest  In,  sufficient  properties  or  determines 
that  he  has  entered  into  appro|Niate  coopera- 
tive agreements  with  owners  of  non-Federal 
properties,  or  any  combination  thereof  In- 
cluding the  designation  of  sites  already  In 
Federal  ownership,  he  shall  by  publication  In 
the  Federal  Register  establish  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park  and  thereafter  ad- 
minister the  Federal  property  under  his  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  In  accordance  with 
the  Act  of  August  25,  1916  (39  Stat.  535;  16 
n.S.C.  1  et  seq.),  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented. 

Sec.  6.  (a)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
may  contract  and  make  cooperative  agree- 
ments with  the  State  of  Idaho,  Its  political 
subdivisions  or  agencies,  corporations,  as- 
sociations, or  Individuals,  to  protect,  pre- 
serve, maintain,  or  operate  any  site,  object, 
or  property  Included  within  the  Nez  Perce 
National  Historical  Park,  regardless  as  to 
whether  title  thereto  Is  In  the  United  States: 
PrOTHded,  That  no  contract  or  cooperative 
agreement  shall  be  made  or  entered  into 
which  will  obligate  the  general  fimd  of  the 
Treasury  unless  or  until  Congress  has  appro- 
priated money  for  such  purpose. 

(b)  To  facilitate  the  interpretation  of  the 
Nez  Perce  country  the  Secretary  is  author- 
ised to  erect  and  maintain  tablets  or  mark- 
ers in  accordance  with  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Act  approved  August  21,  1935, 
entitled,  "An  Act  to  i»-ovlde  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  historic  American  dtes,  buUdlngs, 
objects,  and  antiquities  of  national  signifi- 
cance, and  for  other  purposes"  (49  Stat. 
666). 

Sec.  7.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Act. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, in  Joining  in  the  sponsorship  of  this 
bill  setting  up  the  Nez  Perce  National 
Historical  Park  In  our  State  of  Idaho. 
I  not  only  am  pleased  to  do  so  as  a 
Senator  from  that  State  but  also  from  a 
very  personal  point  of  view.  I  have  lived 
most  of  my  life  In  the  Nez  Perce  coimtry. 
and  it  gives  me  a  great  deal  of  personal 
pleasure  to  have  a  hand  in  protecting  for 
posterity  some  of  the  rich  historical 
background  of  this  region.  It  is  wonder- 
ful country. 

Because  this  is  my  home  country,  and 
I  might  be  inclined  to  overstate  the  case 
today  I  have  chosen  not  to  put  my  feel- 
ings In  my  own  words,  but  Instead  to 
quote  Mr.  Alvln  M.  Josephy,  Jr.,  board 
of  editors,  American  Heritage  magazine. 
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Mr.  Josephy.  who  first  saw  this  Nez  Perce 
country  from  an  airplane,  says  this: 

My  Immediate,  grand  Impression  waa  of 
having  came  on  one  of  the  most  spectacularly 
nigged  and  beautiful  parts  of  the  United 
States,  but  also  one  which — because  of  the 
dlflcult  terrain  that  limited  the  building 
of  main  arteries  of  transportation — was.  to 
Americans  from  elsewhere  in  the  country,  one 
of  the  least  known  sections  of  the  country. 

His  Impression  was  quite  accurate,  in 
my  opinion.    Mr.  Josephy  continues: 

As  I  began  to  read  the  chapters  of  the 
dramatic  and  adventurous  history  that  had 
occurred  in  thU  maJesUc  area.  I  was  also 
Impressed  with  how  close  the  people  oi 
the  countryside  that  extends  around  Lewis- 
ton  still  are  to  their  frontier  and  pioneer 
heritage — how  little  the  physical  look  of  the 
itt-nrt  and  the  features  of  canyon,  prairie,  and 
mountain  life  generally  have  changed  since 
the  days  of  the  earUest  white  arrivals.  Here 
one  could  read  of  the  thrUllng  Incidents  of 
:  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Journey  and  see  much 
,of  the  country  still  looking  just  as  the  ex- 
plorers described  it  in  their  journals.  One 
could  follow  Washington  Irving's  gripping 
narratives  of  the  Astortaiu  and  Bonneville 
struggling  through  the  mighty  Snake  chasm, 
and  gaze  upon  the  same  scenes,  still  almost 
untouched  by  man.  The  settings  of  the 
accounts  of  Alexand«r  Ross,  the  fur  trader; 
of  David  Douglas,  the  great  Scottish 
botanlflC;  at  Jedediah  Smith,  Joe  Meek,  and 
"Dock"  Newell;  of  the  Missionaries  Samuel 
Parker  and  Spalding:  ol  soldiers,  gold  miners, 
and  settles;  of  the  great  Chief  Joseph  and 
his  Nez  Perces;  and  of  many  other  persons 
who  etched  Northwest  history,  all  remain 
so  unchanged  that  "the  land  Itself  brings 
their  glorious  epics  vlvldl^o  life. 

^Nowhere  else  in  this  coontry.  in  fact,  am 
I  aware  of  a  large  region  whose  overall  story 
can  be  Interpreted  ao  compactly  in  a  setting 
tliat  has  so  little  changed  under  the  advance 
at  civilization. 

Mr.  President,  if  our  great  Nez  Perce 
country  can  arouse  such  feelings  in  a 
mjm  who  is  a  stranger  to  that  section, 
you  can  imagine  how  we  Idahoans  feel 
about  it.  We  love  that  country,  and  we 
are  extremely  proud  of  it  also.  I  feel 
that  bsisically  all  Idahoans  join  today 
with  the  two  Senators  from  Idaho  in 
backing  this  bill  which,  in  essence,  does 
two  things:  First,  protects  and  preserves 
the  history  of  the  Nez  Perce  country  for 
posterity;  second,  while  at  the  same  time 
commending  this  section  to  the  rest  of 
the  Nation  saying,  "Come  to  Idaho  and 
see  one  of  our  great  contributions  to  the 
history  of  our  Nation." 


of  our  power  needs,  have  made  it  desir- 
able to  take  a  new  look  at  the  maximum 
coal  acreage  which  may  be  held,  under 
the  mineral  leasing  law.  in  any  one  State 
by  any  one  perstm.  association,  or  cor- 
poration. 

I  have  done  so,  and  have  concluded 
that  the  present  maximum  of  15.360  coal 
acres  is  too  low  to  provide  the  larger  op- 
erations which  the  new  processes  will 
require.  I  feel  it  desirable  to  increase  to 
46,080  coal  acres  the  maxifiium  number 
which  may  be  held  by  any  one  concern  in 
any  one  State. 

This  change  can  be  thoroughly  justi- 
fied. The  type  of  capital  investment  re- 
quired for  the  large  operations  which 
will  be  developed  in  the  future  under  the 
new  processes  can  best  be  encouraged  by 
establishing  enough  acrea^  in  one  hold- 
ing to  justify  long-term  leases.  Once  a 
market  is  established,  the  smaller  con- 
cerns already  operating  in  the  area  would 
be  ready  for  supplementary  supply.  Thus 
increasing  acreage  for  the  large  opera- 
tor should  increase  opportunity  for  the 
smaller  operator,  also. 

The  Mineral  Leasing  Act  has  been 
amended  a  number  of  times  in  the  past 
to  increase  individual  holdings  of  coal 
acreage,  in  order  to  meet  changing  con- 
ditions. The  original  figure  luider  the 
1920  act  was  2.560  acres. 

I  therefore  send  to  the  desk,  for  ap- 
propriate reference,  a  bill  to  increase  the 
maximum  coal  acreage  which  may  be 
held  under  option  or  lease  or  both  com- 
bined, by  a  person,  association,  or  cor- 
poration, under  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 
In  any  State,  to  46,080  acres. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2327)  to  amend  section  27 
of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  February 
25,  1920,  as  amended,  in  order  to  promote 
the  development  of  coal  on  the  public 
domain,  introduced  by  Mr.  Moss,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8747)  making 
approprlatioris  for  sundry  Independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,  vice  Mr.  Robertson,  who 
was  excused. 


MAXIMUM  COAL  ACREAGE  HOLD- 
INGS UNDER  MINERAL  LEASING 
LAW 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  in  the  past 
few  years  this  country  has  witnessed  a 
growing  use  of  coal  to  generate  electric 
power.  Many  new  processes  are  now 
under  development  which  will  require 
even  greater  supplies  of  coal  if  they  are 
to  be  successfxiL  We  are  moving  toward 
supplying  electricity  directly  to  large 
metropolitan  areas  by  use  of  transmis- 
sion liies  from -coal-powered  generators 
located  at  the  mouth  of  a  mine,  or  by 
sending  coal  through  a  slurry  pipeline 
to  the  metropolitan  area  for  power  gen- 
eration there,  or  the  use  of  the  Integrated 
train  to  transport  coal. 

These  new  uses  envisioned  for  coal, 
combined  with  the  accelerated  expansion 


LABELING  AS  TO  STATE  OF  ORIGIN 
OP  IRISH  POTATOES  SHIPPED  IN 
INTERSTATE  COMMERCE— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSOR  OP  BILL 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, at  its  next  printing,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  name  of  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church] 
be  Included  as  a  oosponsor  of  the  bill 
(S.  2247)  to  require  that  Irish  potatoes 
sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce 
be  labeled  as  to  State  of  origin. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REVE- 
NUE CODE  OF  1954,  TO  REDUCE 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  CORPORATE 
INCOME  TAXES— AMENDMENT 

(AMENDMENT  NO.  329) 
Mr.  RIBICOFF  (for  himself,  Mr.  Byrd 
of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Cannon.  Mr.  Dood. 
Mr.  DoMiNiCK.  Mr.  Gruening,  Mr.  Hum- 
phrey, Mr.  Keating,  Mr.  Long  of  Mis- 
souri, Mr.  Peouty,  Mr.  Randolph,  and 
Mr.  Scott)  submitted  an  amendment. 
Intended  to  be  proptwed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8363)  to  amend  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
Individual  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS BILL,  1964— CHANGE 
OF  CONFEREE 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Macnttson,  and  by 
unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Monroney  was 
appointed  a  conferee  on  the  part  of  the 


U.S.  ADMIRALS  AND  GENERALS 
FROM  MONTANA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
reading  the  Montana  newspapers  lately, 
I  was  happy  to  note  that  Rear  Adm. 
Edwin  S.  Miller,  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  is 
the  new  commander  in  chief  of  cruiser- 
destroyer  flotilla  7,  which  Is  a  pert  of  the 
Pacific  Fleet, 

I  am  also  happy  once  again  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  Senate,  on  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Montana,  to  the  fact  that  the 
commander  in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet 
Is  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  G.  Sharp,  Jr..  who 
halls  from  Chinook  and  Fort  Benton, 
Mont.  Therefore.  I  point  out  that  it  is 
indeed  noteworthy  and  significant  that 
from  a  State  with  a  population  of  less 
t^ian  700,000  have  come  these  two  dis- 
tinguished admirals  of  the  U.S.  Navy, 
who  are  performing  such  meritorious 
duties  In  the  field  of  the  Pacific — in  other 
words,  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Pacific 
area;  and  I  am  proud  that  both  of  them 
hall  from  the  State  which  I  have  the 
honor  and  privilege  to  represent  in  this 
body. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  landlocked 
States  in  this  Nation  which  can  boast  of 
a  more  outstanding  group  of  rising 
U.S.  naval  officers  than  can  the  State  of 
Montana.  Earlier  this  year,  I  brought 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate  the  fact 
that  no  less  than  13  admirals  and  gen- 
erals who  served  in  World  War  n  and 
postwar  years  hailed  from  the  Treasure 
State. 

The  latest  in  this  select  group  to  bring 
high  honor  upon  himself  is  Rear  Adm. 
Edwin  S.  Miller,  of  Missoula.  Admiral 
Miller,  a  veteran  of  30  years  of  distin- 
guished service  in  the  Navy,  recently  as- 
sumed command  of  cruiser -destroyer 
flotilla  7  in  ceremonies  held  In  Subic 
Bay,  in  the  Philippines.  In  his  new  post, 
he  will  be  responsible  for  the  operations 
of  more  than  30  cruiser  and  destroyer 
type  vessels. 

Admiral  Miller  deserves  the  best  wishes 
of  all  of  us  for  achieving  this  honor,  and 
I  am  confident  that  he  will  discharge  his 
new  duties  with  the  competence  and  de- 
votion to  duty  which  have  characterized 
his  career  to  date.  I  extend  to  him  my 
sincerest  congratulations. 
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Admiral  Miller  Is  an  exception  among 
Montana's  admirals  only  in  that  he  does 
not  hail  from  the  Port  Benton  area.  This 
small  commimlty  on  the  banks  of  the 
Missouri  River  has  po-oduced  the  remark- 
able total  of  four  admirals,  plus  one  Army 
general  and  one  Marine  Corps  general. 
One  of  these,  full  Adm.  Ulysses  S.  O. 
Sharp,  Jr.,  was  recently  named  com- 
mander in  chief  of  the  Pacific  Fleet. 


INCREASE  IN  AUTHORIZATION  FOR 

APPROPRIATIONS  TO  THE 

ATOMIC   ENERGY   COMMISSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  627.  Senate  bill  2267.  and  that  It  be 
made  the  pending  business.  I  do  so  with 
the  full  approval  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader.  I  ask  that  It  be  con- 
sidered at  this  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  tlUe  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  ( 8. 
2267) ,  to  amend  Public  Law  88-72  to  In- 
crease the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
In  accordance  with  section  261  of  the 
Atomic  Eiiergy  Act  of  1954,  and  for  other 
purposes.  

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  present 
consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  WU. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  having  been  read  the 
third  time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill.  8.  2267|  was  passed,  as  fol- 
lows: 1 1 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  section 
101  of  Public  Law  88-73  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  the  figure  "SlTa.SSQ.OOO"  and  in- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "$190.- 
507,000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(d)  of  Putollc  Law  8ft-7a 
Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Project  04-d-lO,  occup>ational  health  lab- 
oratory. Loa  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico.  •1,660.000. 

"Project  64-d-ll.  high  temperature  chem- 
istry facility.  Loa  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico,  $1,435,000. 

"Project  64-d-ia,  plutonliun  research  sup- 
port building,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico.  «6£6.000. 

"Project  64-d-13.  radlochemlstry  building, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$8,900,000. 

"Project  64-d-14,  hazards  control  addition. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory.  California. 
$1,000,000. 

"Project  64-d-15.  plant  engineering  and 
services  building,  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory. California,  $1.400.0<X). 

"Project  84-d-16,  West  cafeteria  addlUon, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$255,000. 

"Project  04-<l-17,  craft  shop  addition, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$200,000. 


"Project  64-d-18,  developmental  labora- 
tory, Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico,  $3,780,0(X). 

"Project  64-d-l»,  explosive  faclMtlea, 
Sandla  Base,  New  Mexico,  $540,000. 

"Project  64-d-20,  classified  technical  re- 
ports building  addition,  Sandla  Base,  New 
Mexico.  $500,000. 

"Project  64-d-21.  control  point  additions, 
Nevada  Test  Site,  $630,000." 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  PresWent/will 
the  Senator  yield?  V«=.--^ 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  The  amount  that  this 
authorization  requires  in  the  way  of  an 
appropriation  was  in  the  bill  that  was 
considered  by  the  House  and  deleted.  I 
presume,  without  prejudice,  because  that 
amoimt  would  not  be  authorized. 

The  bill  is  a  supplemental  authoriza- 
tion for  12  additional  construction 
projects  which  are  proposed  In  the  bllL 
These  projects  would  modernize  and 
make  more  effective  our  laboratories  and 
the  critical  analyses  that  have  to  Le 
made  with  reference  to  imderground 
testing  connected  with  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty  agreement,  which  applies  to 
environments  in  the  atmosphere,  under- 
water, and  In  space. 

Therefore.  In  explanation  of  the  bill, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the  re- 
port that  appear  on  page  1  as  "Summary 
of  the  Bill,-  including  the  "Background" 
on  page  2,  and  then  skipping  the  section 
headed  "Hearings"  down  to  "Comments 
by  the  Joint  Committee,"  and  through 
page  3  to  page  5,  ending  with  the  words 
"the  test  ban  treaty  safeguards." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccord, 
as  follows: 

BUMMAaT    or   THX   BILL 

This  bill  amends  PubUc  Iaw  68-72,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  fiscal  year  1964 
authorization  act.  by  providing  a  supple- 
mental authorization  of  $17,945,000  for  the 
construction  of  12  new  facilities,  necessary 
for  the  nuclear  weapons  development  pro- 
gram. 

This  biU  Is  In  two  sections.  Section  1  in- 
creases the  total  authorization  contained  In 
section  101  of  Public  Law  88-72  by  $17,946.- 
000.  The  amended  authorization  figure  is 
$190,507,000. 

Section  a  contains  a  line  item  Hating  of 
12  construction  projects  to  be  added  to  sec- 
tion 101(d)  of  Public  Law  88-72.  under  the 
heading  "Atomic  weapons."  TbB  total  esti- 
mated cost  of  these  projects  la  $17j»46,000. 

BAGKGBOtntS 

On  October  16,  1963,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  transmitted  to  the  Congress  a 
proposed  bill  amending  Public  Law  88-72, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  fiscal  year 
1964  authorization  act,  by  providing  a  stjp- 
plemental  authorization  of  $17,946,000  for  13 
new  construction  projects  for  the  nuclear 
weapons  development  program. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  introduced 
by  Senator  Pastork  (by  request.  S.  2267)  on 
October  29,  l»e8,  and  by  Representative 
Holhtklo  (by  request.  H.R.  8971)  on  Oc- 
tober 30. 1963. 

Heartags  ware  held  befor*  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Legislation  on  October  31.  1963.  as 
svunmarlzed  In  the  next  section  of  this  re- 
port. 

Oil  November  20,  1963.  the  Subcommittee 
on  Legislation  n>et  and  approved,  without 
dissent,  HJl.  8971  and  S.  2267  with  the 
recommendation  that  they  be  reported  favor- 
ably by  the  full  conunlttee. 

On  November  20,  1963,  the  full  committee 
met  and  voted  to  approve  the  bUls  without 
amendment  and  adopt  this  report  thereon. 


COKMEKTS  BT  THB  JOINT  COlClCnTBB 

A.  Safeffxiards  in  connection  with  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty 

On  September  10,  1963,  in  connection  with 
the  Senate  debate  on  the  ratification  of  the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  the  President 
wrote  to  Senators  Manstizld  and  Dikkszn, 
the  Senate  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
outlining  a  program  of  safeguards  designed 
to  minimize  the  risk  Inherent  in  the  limited 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

In  pertinent  pcu-t,  the  President  outlined 
the  following  safeguards  in  connection  with 

the  treaty : 

•  •  •  •  • 

"Underground  nuclear  testing,  which  is 
p>ermltted  under  the  treaty,  will  be  vigorously 
and  dUigently  carried  forward,  and  the  equip- 
ment, facilities,  personnel,  and  funds  neces- 
sary fOT  that  purpose  wUl  be  provided.  •  •  • 

"The  United  States  will  maintain  a  pos- 
txire  of  readiness  to  resume  t,fistlng  In  the 
environments  prohibited  by  the  present 
treaty,  and  it  wUl  take  all  the  necessary  steps 
to  safeguard  ovir  national  security  In  the 
event  that  there  should  be  an  abrogation  or 
violation  of  any  treaty  provision.  In  par- 
ticular, the  United  States  retains  the  right 
to  resume  atmospheric  testing  forthwith  if 
the  Soviet  Union  should  conduct  tests  In 
violation  of  the  treaty. 

"Our  faculties  for  the  detection  of  possiUe 
violations  of  this  treaty  wUl  be  expanded  and 
improved  as  required  to  Increase  our  assur- 
ance against  clandestine  violation  by  others. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"This   Government  wUl  maintain  strong 

weap>ons  laboratories  in  a  vigorous  program 
of  weapons  development.  In  order  to  insure 
that  the  United  States  will  continue  to  have 
in  the  future  a  strength  fully  adequate  for 
an  effective  national  defense." 

Similar  assurances  were  given  to  the  Con- 
gress in  communications  from  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  and  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff. 

B.  Implementation  of  safegtuirds 

It  is  the  committee's  view  that  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  safeguards  enumerated  by 
the  President  Is  a  matter  of  utmost  Im- 
portance for  the  fut\ire  security  of  the  Na- 
tion. With  this  background  in  mind,  the 
committee  carefully  considered  the  request 
for  the  12  additional  construction  projects 
proposed  in  this  bUI.  In  addition  the  eotn- 
mlttee  received  testimony  concerning  a  re- 
programing  of  AEC  operating  funds  designed 
to  provide  an  additional  $109  million  for 
activities  related  to  the  implementation  of 
safeguards  for  the  remainder  of  fiscal  year 
1964. 

After  Intensive  hearings,  the  committee  Is 
of  the  opinion  that  the  proposed  amendment 
to  Public  Law  88-72,  In  conjimctlon  with  the 
additional  operating  funds  which  wiU  be 
provided  for  the  weapons  development  pro- 
gram, represents  a  sound  initial  program 
for  the  Implementation  of  safeguards  to  the 
extent  described  below. 

1 .  Maintenance  of  Strong  Weapons 
Laboratories 

The  coaunltt«e  believes  that  the  mainte- 
nance of  adequate  modern  facilities  at  our 
nuclecu:  weapons  laboratories  is  perhaps  the 
most  essential  of  the  safeguards  proposed 
by  the  President.  Nuclear  weapons  devel- 
opment is  a  complex  and  vitally  important 
scientific  endeavor  in  which  the  United 
States  must  rank  as  second  to  none.  The 
maintenance  of  modem  laboratory  facilities 
is  necessary  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
those  competent  scientists  who  can  help  to 
asstire  VS.  leadership  in  the  nuclear  weap- 
ons field. 

In  furtherance  of  this  objective,  this  bUI 
provides  for  the  replacement  and  moderniza- 
tion of  faculties  which  are  currently  inade- 
quate to  permit  the  full  utilization  of  the 
highly  specialized  scientific  talents  of  labora- 
tory personnel.  Such  projects  as  64-d-ll. 
high-temperature  chenUstry  faculty  at  Los 
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AlamoB  Scientific  Laboratory;  64-<l-14.  haz- 
ards control  addition  at  Lawrence  Radiation 
Laboratory;  and  64-d-18,  development  lab- 
orat<x7  at  Sandla  Base,  should  contribute 
dgniflcantly  to  the  productivity  and  vitality 
of  our  nuclear  weapons  laboratories. 

a.  Readiness  for  the  Resumption  of 
Atmospheric  Testing 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize  the 
'importance  of  maintaining  a  state  of  readi- 
ness for  the  resvmiptlon  of  atmospheric  test- 
ing on  short  notice  should  fvirther  tests  in 
the  atmosphere  be  deemed  essential  to  our 
national  security  or  in  the  event  of  a  viola- 
tion of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  by  the 
Soviet  Union. 

In  this  connection,  project  64-d-13.  radlo- 
chemlstry  building.  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory. Llvermore.  Calif.,  will  provide  neces- 
sary fEtclllties  for  analysis  of  material.  As 
noted  by  the  AEC : 

"This  project  is  needed  to  provide  Immedi- 
ate improvements  to  the  physical  plant  of 
the  Laboratory  (Llvermore)  with  a  view  to 
insuring  a  high  level  of  nuclear  weapons 
research  and  development  progress  couple<V^ 
with  the  readiness  to  resume  full  scale  weap- 
ons testing  In  the  atmosphere  at  short 
notice." 

Data  presented  to  the  committee  indicates 
that  this  project  Is  required  for  the  radio- 
chemical analysis  workload  of  the  test  pro- 
gram. There  Is  at  present  a  shortage  of  lab- 
oratory space  for  chemistry  activities. 
3.  Continuation  of  a  Comprehensive  and 
Aggressive  Underground  Nuclear  Testing 
Program 

The  committee  strongly  endorses  a  pro- 
gram of  vigorous  underground  nuclear  test- 
ing. In  this  connection,  project  e4-<l-21  will 
help  to  Increase  the  rate  and  efficiency  of  our 
"underground  weapons  tests  and  Improve  the 
collection  of  test  data.  The  AEC  has  stated 
that  these  faculties  are  necessary  for  the  safe 
and  effective  conduct  of  Intensified  nuclear 
weapons  activities  at  the  Nevada  Test  Site. 
4.  Nuclear  Weapon  Test  Detection 
As  further  tangible  evidence  of  the  Joint 
Committee's  deep  Interest  In  assuring  the  full 
and  effective  Implementation  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  safeguards,  a  special  ad  hoc  subcom- 
mittee visited  Installations  In  the  worldwide 
nuclear  weapon  test  detection  system,  early 
this  month.  Upon  returning  from  this  ex- 
tensive Inspection  trip.  Chairman  Pastors 
stated: 

"We  have  returned  from  o\ir  Inspection 
with  a  feeling  of  greater  assurance  In  our 
ability  to  detect  a  violation  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  should  such  a  violation  occvu:.  How- 
ever, Improvements  are  being,  and  must 
continue  to  be,  made.  •  •  •  Generally 
speaking,  certain  Improvements  can  be  ac- 
complished through  additional  research  and 
development  and  augmentation  of  the  exist- 
ing systems,  and  we  have  been  assured  that 
this  Is  currently  under  consideration  within 
the  Department  of  Defense,  the  AEC.  and 
other  executive  agencies." 

Although  this  supplemental  authorization 
bill  does  not  include  additional  funds  for  re- 
search and  development  In  the  test  detection 
field,  nor  for  additional  test  detection  facili- 
ties, which  Is  the  prime  responsibility  of  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  Joint  Committee 
Intends  to  follow  closely  further  develop- 
ments In  this  field.  In  a  classified  report 
on  Its  recent  Inspection  trip,  to  be  Issued 
shortly,  the  committee  will  review  our  over- 
all test  detection  requirements  and  Include 
certain  recommendations  for  improving  our 
detection  capabilities. 

As  noted  above.  In  addition  to  the  author- 
ization for  capital  facilities  requested  In  this 
bill,  the  Atomic  Energy  Cocnmlssion  stated 


that,  through  the  reprograming  of  operating 
funds,  an  additional  $100,800,000  would  be 
added  to  the  operaUng  budget  for  fiscal  year 
1964  for  the  weapons  development  program. 
These  additional  funds,  coupled  with  the 
/capital  facilities  proposed  in  this  bill,  should 
provide  for  an  accelerated  nuclear  weapons 
program,  designed  to  effectuate  the  test  ban 
trefity  safeguards. 


THE  SUPREME   COMMITTEE  FOR 
LIBERATION  OP  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  three 
times  within  25  years  the  Soviet  Union 
invaded,  terrorized,  and  oppressed  the 
peaceful  little  Baltic  nation  of  Lithuania. 
Each  time  Lithuanians  fought  so  val- 
iantly for  *eedom  that  the  Soviets  re- 
sorted to  ejRreme  measures  to  gain  con- 
trol. In  two  cases.  1919  and  1940-41, 
the  Russians  were  expelled.  But,  un- 
happily, in  1944  Red  Russia  returned 
and  little  Uthuania  fell. 

After  great  expenditures  of  time  and 
money  in  a  one-sided  battle,  the  Com- 
munists have  convinced  many  people 
that  Lithuania  asked  to  be  Incorporated 
into  the  Soviet  Union.  That  is  not  a 
fact,  and  we  must  refute  that  great  lie 
here  and  now,  lending  our  voices  to  those 
necessarily  faint  protests  from  Lithua- 
nians themselves.  It  has  been  impossible 
for  Lithuania  to  speak  for  herself,  be- 
cause Russia  exercises  absolute  control 
over  the  territory  of  Lithuania.  There 
is  no  free  exchange  of  information  or 
freedom  of  speech  for  Lithuania.  Until 
2  years  ago  no  outsider  could  even  visit 
Lithuania.  Even  now  such  visits  are 
carefully  controlled.  This  adds  another 
proof  of  the  involuntary  servitude  of 
Lithuania  to  communism  plain  enough 
for  anyone  to  see. 

Lithuania  has  not  been  completely 
unrepresented  to  the  free  world  how- 
ever. There  Is  a  loyal  group  of  Lithua- 
nian people  in  the  United  States  who 
have  been  doing  everything  they  can  to 
protest  Soviet  action.  They  are  fighting 
to  regain  the-«idependence  and  freedom 
of  Lithupjnla.  This  group  Is  the 
Supreme  Committee  for  Liberation  of 
Lithuania,  founded  in  1943  by  under- 
ground resistance  groupts,  and  celebrat- 
ing its  20th  anniversary  in  New  York, 
November  23  and  24. 

The  members  and  supporters  of  the 
committee  have  shown  amazing  courage 
and  loyalty  in  the  face  of  overwhelming 
hardships.  I  am  sure  they  only  desire 
the  greatest  peace  and  welfare  for  their 
people.  On  the  occasion  of  their  20th 
anniversaiT.  on  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Ohio,  I  express  felicitations  to  those 
brave  Lithuanians  who  in  1940,  and 
especially  in  1944,  stood  Intrepidly 
against  the  Russian  Red  giant. 


THE  TAXPAYERS  HAVE  A  RIGHT  TO 
KNOW— PROPOSED  PAY  IN- 
CREASES FOR  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President,  on  two 
previous  occasions,  I  spoke  on  the  Aoot 


of  the  Senate  vigorously  opposing  the 
projxjsed  salary  increases  for  Federal 
Judges,  Cabinet  members,  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  contained  in  the  pending 
omnibus  salary  increase  bill.  This  par- 
ticular section  of  the  bill  is  highly  con- 
troversial, as  it  should  be.  Usually,  when 
controversial  bills  are  before  the  Con- 
gress. Senators  receive  both  "pro"  and 
"con"  mall  in  great  volumes.  The  "pro" 
mail  on  the  proposed  increases  for 
Judges.  Cabinet  members,  and  Members 
of  the  Congress  is  extremely  conspicuous 
by  its  absence,  at  least  in  my  oCBce.  I 
am  certain  that  the  taxpayers  cannot 
comprehend  the  philosophy  of  the  Con- 
gress in  professing  economy  and  tax  re- 
duction and  encouraging  labor  and  in- 
dustry to  hold  the  line  on  wages  and 
prices,  and  then,  in  the  second  breath, 
exclaiming  that  elected  and  appointed 
Federal  ofiDclals  should  have  their  sal- 
aries increased  substantially. 

Mr.  President,  the  proposed  bill  would 
increase  the  salaries  of  Congressmen 
and  Senators  from  $22,500  to  $32,500 
per  year,  a  net  increase  of  $10,000  per 
year.  While  it  is  a  matter  of  public  rec- 
ord, it  is  little  known  among  constitu- 
ents throughout  the  country  that  Con- 
gressmen and  Senators,  in  addition  to 
their  annual  salaries,  are  accorded  at 
the  expense  of  the  taxpayers  numerous 
fringe  benefits.    I  wish  to  point  out : 

First.  That  $3,000  of  a  Senator's  salary 
is  deductible  for  income  tax  purposes. 

Second.  That  each  Senator  may  be  re- 
imbursed annually  for  two  round  tripw 
to  and  from  his  home  State. 

Third.  That  each  Senator  is  allowed  a 
stationery  account  of  $1,800  per  year, 
and  that  at  the  close  of  a  fiscal  year,  he 
may  claim  any  unexpended  balance  in 
cash  for  his  personal  use. 

Fourth.  That  each  Senator  may  receive 
an  allowance  of  $1,200  p)er  year  for  oflBce 
rental  In  his  home  State.  This  sum  may 
be  used  to  defray  rental  expenses  of  a 
combination  ofOce  in  which  the  Senator 
may  engage,  as  an  example,  in  private 
practice  along  with  serving  his  constitu- 
ents in  an  oCBcial  senatorial  manner. 

Fifth.  That  the  retirement  pay  of  a 
Member  of  Congress  is  fixed  at  the  rate 
of  2 '2  F>ercent  of  his  salary  for  each  year 
of  service.  A  Member  of  Congress  who 
has  served  20  years  would,  under  the 
proposed  pay  raise,  become  entitled  to 
a  retirement  pay  of  2'/2  percent  a  year, 
which  is  50  percent — 20  times  2V2  per- 
cent— of  his  new  salary  of  $32,500.  equal- 
ing $16,250  per  year;  instead  of  50  per- 
cent of  his  old  salary  of  $22,500, 
equaling  $11,250  a  year.  Based  on  the 
present  salary  of  $22,500.  if  a  Member 
of  Congress  should  retire  at  the  end  of 
12  years,  his  monthly  pension  would  be 
$562.60.  while  under  the  pending  bill 
providing  for  $32,500.  should  he  retire  at 
the  end  of  12  years,  he  would  receive 
30  percent — 12  times  2V2  percent — of  his 
new  salary,  equaling  $812.50  per  month, 
which  is  a  $249.90  per  month  increase. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  annuity 
title  requirements  for  Members  of  Con- 
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gress,  prepared  for  the  House  ^ost 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee^  may 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscoro. 


'  There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Civil  Service  Retitiruent  Ad — Annuity  title  requirenuntt  for  Members  of  Congrett 


Typeofaonulty 
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8  years 

10  years  as  a  Mrmlier 
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Nooe. 
Do. 

Must  be  disabled. 
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Any  separation  exwpt  by  resignation 
or  expulsion. 
Do. 

Begins  at  are  62. 
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>  N»  praTtitaa. 

Note.— Lite  tnnirance  i*A  hcnlih  limeAU  continue  after  reilremmt  if  Member  rrtlr*«  on  immediate  annalty, 
after  13  years  of  fcrtrtce  or  Mr  diaabUUy. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is 
true  that  Senators  pay  into  the  retire- 
ment fund  7»4  percent  of  their  salary, 
which  Is  matched  with  an  equal  amount 
of  7  Ml  percent  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. The  portion  of  the  pending  bin 
providing  $10,000  increases  in  salaries 
for  Senators  and  Congressmen  is  es^- 
mated  to  cost  $5.4  million  annually. 
This  figure  does  not  include  Cabinet  of- 
ficers. Judicial  onployees.  and  Federal 
Judges,  as  well  as  all  others  that  are 
covered  in  the  proposed  bill.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  the  amount  the 
Federal  Oovemmenf  will  be  obligated  to 
provide  to  match  the  7^/2  pe^ent  paid 
into  the  fund  by  Congressmen  will  total 
$405,000    annually.    A    similar    added 
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obligation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  apply  to  salaries  of 
all  except  Judges  covered  in  the  bill. 
The  Judges  pay  no  part  of  their  salary 
into  the  retirement  fund.  They,  at  a 
certain  age  with  a  certain  minimum  pe- 
riod of  service,  can  go  on  the  inactive 
list  and  receive  full  pay  for  the  btJance 
of  their  lives.  They  do  not  retire  but 
go  on  the  inactive  list  supixtsedly  sub- 
ject to  call  for  special  assignments. 
Therefore,  it  is  a  misnomer  to  label  the 
proposed  salary  increase  bill  as  costing 
$600  million;  It  will  cost  the  taxpayers 
much  more  than  that. 

Mr.  President,  passage  of  this  salary 
increase  bill,  as  drafted,  is  a  flagrant 
breach  of  prudence.    It  would  require 

Grtncth  of  the  unfunded  liability 
[In  minions] 


the  Federal  Government  to  substantially 
increase  its  contributions  to  the  retire- 
ment fund,  which  is  already  in  a  very 
precarious  position.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  as  of  June  30.  1963.  the  unfunded 
liability  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
fund,  in  which  the  Senators  participate, 
was  $34  billion.  I  am  informed  that  if 
the  pending  salary  increase  bill  passes, 
it  will  result  in  an  increase  of  about 
one-half  billion  dollars  to  this  unfunded 
liability. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  gezxeral  pay 
increase  of  1962  added  $1.9  billion  to  the 
unfunded  liability,  bringing  it  up  to  the 
June  30.  1963.  figure  of  $34  billion. 

In  1921,  when  this  fimd  was  first  es- 
tablished, the  unfimded  liability  was  $249 
million.  Since  that  time,  as  a  result  of 
the  Federal  Government's  failure  tor 
long  periods  of  time  to  provide  for  its 
matching  contributions  and  its  negli- 
gence in  making  adequate  appropria- 
tions to  take  care  of  the  added  cost  of 
pay  increases  and  pension  liberalization, 
the  unfunded  liability  has  steadily  In- 
creased to  its  present  figure. 

It  is  true  that  this  unfunded  liability 
is  an  obligation  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, but  in  the  final  analysis,  it  is  a 
commitment  by  the  Federal  Government 
affecting  every  Federal  taxpayer  in  the 
country. 

Mr.  President,  I  asSi:  imanlmous  con- 
sent that  a  table  showing  the  growth  of 
the  unfunded  liability,  prepared  by  the 
\JS.  Civil  Service  Commission.  Bureau 
of  Retirement  and  Insurance,  may  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  oi-dered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko, 
as  follows: 
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Benoarks 


•Initial  unfunded  HabOlty. 


•Same  VBluatioa  assumptions  as  in  1021. 


•Also  includes  effect  of  revised  valuation  assumptlona. 


•Same  valuation  aanmptkms  as  In  1198. 


*Refleot«  changes  in  valuation  assumptions. 


•Estimates  for  1943-46  were  overstated  in  view  of  later  cutbadc  af 
employment  from  World  War  II  levels. 

•Act  of  Bept.  30, 1047.  baaed  on  1040  valuation  assumptions. 


•BaSects  chances  in  valuation  assumptions,  including  reductioo  ot 
Interest  rate  Btm  4toaperaat. 

•Career-conditional  appotntment  system. 


See  footnote  at  end  of  tabl^ 
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'Reflects  change  in  valuation  interest  rate  from  3  to  8^4  percent. 

R  -  Retirement  Act  liberaliiatlofis.    ■ 
I  -  lDcre*set  In  eiistlng  annuities. 
E  -  E  itensions  of  eoversge. 
P>Pay  acts  (daasifled  and  postal). 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  Congress  has  been  shirking 
its  responsibility  to  put  the  civil  service 
retirement  system  on  a  sound  actuarial 
basis,  and  yet  now  it  is  proposed  that  a 
move  be  taken  to  further  Increase  this 
unfunded  liability. 

In  his  special  message  to  the  Congress 
dated  February  20.  1962,  the  President 
recommended  that  salary  Increases  for 
Federal  employees  be  effective  in  three 
annual  stages  beginning  in  January 
1963.  which  meant  that  the  full  Impact 
of  the  costs  would  be  absorbed  into  the 
Federal  budget  through  3  fiscal  years. 

Not  only  does  this  bill  violate  the  rec- 
onmiendations  of  the  President,  but  for 
the  first  time  in  history,  if  this  legisla- 
tion is  approved,  one  pay  Increase  would 
be  superimposed  on  another  pay  increase 
which  is  not  yet  in  effect. 

The  bill  passed  by  the  House  will  en- 
tail a  cost  of  $60  million  more  than  the 
President's  recommendation.  In  the 
first  four  postal  levels  and  the  first  five 
classified  levels,  the  cost  of  the  increase 
has  been  raised  $200  million  over  the  cost 
of  the  President's  program;  but  reduced 
by  $140  million  In  the  top  levels  embrac- 
ing the  grades  from  9  and  up;  thus  leav- 
ing a  net  Increased  cost  of  $60  million 
over  the  President's  recommendation. 

The  forces  of  Infiation  are  pent  up  and 
ready  to  break  loose.  Evidences  are  ap- 
p>earing  of  a  wave  of  action  that  will  add 
Inordinately  to  the  cost  of  producing 
goods  in  our  country.  Demands  are  be- 
ing made  for  a  35-hour  week,  which  the 
President  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  feel 
will  not  be  to  the  economic  advantage  of 
the  citizenry  as  a  whole.  With  these 
forces  in  operation,  it  is  wholly  inadvisa- 
ble for  Congress  to  give  pay  increases  of 
the  type  contemplated  for  Congressmen, 
judges.  Cabinet  members,  commission 
and  board  members,  and  others;  more- 
over, it  is  not  fair  to  give  a  general  pay 
increase  in  excess  of  what  the  present 
law  provides. 


Source:  U.S.  CItO  Service  Commission,  Bureau  of  Retirement  and  Insurance,  July 
10, 1963. 


A  QUIET  DEATH  FOR  DRUG  PROBE? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
cannot  believe  that  the  Senates  preoc- 
cupation with  Its  own  ethical  shortcom- 
ings, however  appropriate  and  timely, 
will  divert  our  attention  from  the  equally 
serious  charges  of  misconduct  by  dr\ig 
manufacturers. 

Yet,  yesterday's  Herald  Tribune  pre- 
dicts Just  such  imminent  burial  of  the 


drug  investigation.  William  Haddad  of 
the  Tribune  staff  quotes  an  anonymous 
Senator's  prediction  that  the  Baker  af- 
fair will  furnish  a  smokescreen  to  cover 
the  premature  demise  of  the  dnig  investi- 
gation: 

Kveryone's  Just  waiting  for  things  to  quiet 
down  here.  Newspapers  are  notorioua  for 
getting  interested  In  something  else.  You've 
got  Bobby  Baker  to  play  around  with  now, 
and  who's  going  to  care  about  us? 

We  are  investigating  ourselves.  We 
are  continually  looking  for  flyspecks  on 
the  ethical  balance  sheets  of  our  most 
prominent  executive  officers.  But  we  are 
unaccoimtably  diffident  in  investigating 
charges  of  the  most  flagrant  and  im- 
moral practices  in  a  critical  private  in- 
dustry. 

It  is  charged — and  a  prima  facie  case^ 
has  been  made — that  there  exists  an  in-'"' 
temational  cartel  which  has  succeeded  in 
establishing  unnaturally  high  price  levels 
for  drugs. 

It  has  been  charged — and  again  there 
appears  to  be  substantial  supporting  evi- 
dence— that  American  drug  companies 
have  participated  in  a  "concerted  and 
malicious  campaign"  to  forestall  the  sale 
of  low-cost,  generic-name  drugs  in  Latin 
America. 

Tomorrow  the  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcommittee  Is  scheduled  to  meet  to 
determine  the  fate  of  the  drug  investiga- 
tion. Now  under  subpena  by  the  sub- 
committee are  the  records  of  several 
major  drug  companies.  There  is  reason 
to  believe  that  these  records  will  reveal 
the  internal  mechanism  of  the  interna- 
tional cartel,  including  the  secret  code 
utilized  In  pursuing  the  ends  of  the  car- 
tel, and  actual  price-fixing  agreements 
on  major  drugs. 

If  the  subconunlttee  decides  to  termi- 
nate the  investigation  and  if  the  sub- 
penas  are  lifted,  these  records,  if  they 
exist,  can  be  destroyed  with  impunity. 

Mr.  President,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  diverted  from  the  pur- 
suit of  the  facts  about  drug  prices.  If 
this  investigation  is  killed.  I  predict  that 
its  ghost  will  return  to  plague  those  who 
presided  at  its  execution. 

Mr.  President.  I  am  particularly  con- 
cerned about  this  problem  because  the 
latest  news  from  my  State  of  Oregon 
is  that  druggists  are  refusing  to  fill  pre- 
scriptions of  patients  on  welfare,  be- 
cause the  State  Is  falling  behind  in  pay- 
ing for  those  prescriptions.    The  high 


cost  of  dnigs  is  one  of  th^  things  that 
entails  a  very  unusual  financial  crisis 
in  our  State. 

Only  last  week  the  fifth  biennial  con- 
vention of  the  Industrial  Union  Depart- 
ment, APL-CIO.  reflected  the  great  pub- 
lic concern  which  has  been  aroused  over 
the  drug  price  disclosures. 

We  ask  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly — 

The  rUD  resolved — 
to  publicly  examine  the  grave  charges  of 
the  existence  of  a  drug  cartel  which  alleg- 
edly fixed  prices  to  an  excessive  level  in 
South  America  and  had  sabotaged  efforts  to 
bring  drugs  within  the  reach  of  South  Amer- 
ican workers. 

This  resolution  and  the  expectation  of 
the  American  public  at  large  must  not 
be  disappointed. 


WATER  RESOURCES  RESEARCH   IN 
THE  FEDERAL  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  an  ex- 
cellent article  summarizing  the  report  of 
the  Task  Group  on  Coordinated  Water 
Resources  Research  of  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil for  Science  and  Technology  appears  in 
the  current  edition  of  Science  magazine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  article, 
written  by  Dr.  Roger  Revelle  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  and  former  science 
adviser  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
be  inserted  in  the  Ricord  at  the  end  of 
my  remarks. 

Of  special  Interest  to  me  was  Dr.  Re- 
velle's  discussion  of  the  need  for  coordi- 
nation in  the  field  of  water  resources.  He 
points  out  that  some  three  dozen  bureaus 
or  equivalent  units  in  seven  major  de- 
partments and  Independent  agencies  of 
the  Government  are  engaged  in  water 
resource  research.  He  calls  for  concert- 
ed efforts  to  achieve  effective  coordina- 
tion among  these  various  governmental 
units. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  InternatlonayOrganizatlons  is  at  the 
present  time  conducting  a  study  of  in- 
teragency coordination  in  the  field  lof 
environmental  hazards.  One  such  l^fcz- 
ard  Is  the  problem  of  water  pollution.  As 
Dr.  Revelle  points  out: 

Various  noxious  substances  are  being 
dumped  into  our  rivers,  lakes,  and  estuaries. 
The  long-term  effects  of  many  of  these  on 
human  health  and  welfare  are  unknown. 

A  Strong  Federal  water  pollution  con- 
trol program  is  now  in  operation.    The 
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Senate,  under  the  leadership  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maine  (Mr.  Muskiz],  has 
passed  S.  649,  which  further  Improves 
and  strengthens  this  program.  But  I 
submit,  Mr.  President,  that  until  we 
adopt  a  national  goal  with  respect  to 
stream  protection  the  excellent  programs 
Congress  has  adopted  will  not  realize 
their  full  potential. 

In  December  1960  at  the  National  Con- 
ference on  Water  Pollution  a  distin- 
guished panel  of  experts  in  this  field  rec- 
ommended that  the  goal  of  pollution 
abatement  should  be  to — 

Protect  and  enhance  the  capacity  of  the 
water  resource  to  serve  the  widest  possible 
range  of  human  needs,  and  that  this  goal 
can  be  approached  only  by  accepting  the 
positive  policy  of  keeping  waters  as  clean 
as  possible,  as  opposed  to  the  negative  policy 
of  attempting  to  use  the  fuU  capacity  of 
water  for  waste  assimilation. 

Another  panel  of  exi;}erts  at  that  same 
conference  expressed  a  similar  idea  In 
different  terms — 

We  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  national 
credo,  to  be  given  as  wide  and  consistent 
publicity  as  Is  feasible.  The  content  of  the 
credo  would  be:  (11  Users  of  water  do  not 
have  an  Inherent  right  to  pollute;  (3)  users 
of  public  waters  have  a  responsibility  for 
returning  them  aa  nearly  as  clean  as  Is  tech- 
nlca^y  possible;  and  (3)  prevention  Is  Just 
as  li&portant  as  control  of  pollution. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  various 
Federal  agencies  involved  in  water  re- 
sources development  and  pollution  con- 
trol in  particular  to  establish  a  truly 
national  clean  water  program — coordi- 
nated for  efiBciency  and  economy  and 
directed  toward  a  national  goal  toward 
which  all  can  aspire — the  positive  goal 
of  keeping  water  clean  as  opposed  to  the 
negative  policy  of  tolerating  all  but  the 
most  hazardous  levels  of  pollution.  In 
so  many  circles,  both  in  and  out  of  Gov- 
ernment, the  policy  has  been  to  use  the 
full  capacity  of  water  for  waste  assimila- 
tion. 

It  is  not  enough  to  be  against  pollu- 
tion. That  is  the  concept  of  control — of 
repairing  damage  already  done.  We 
mmy\>e  for  clean  water.  That  Is  the 
cofxcept  of  prevention.  Technically  we 
know  enough  to  accomplish  this  goal. 
The  question  is  whether  we  are  willing 
to  do  what  needs  to  be  done.  Dr.  Re- 
velle's  article  shows  how  physical,  bio- 
logical, engmeerlng,  and  social  sciences 
can  help  solve  the  problem. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows : 

WATca-Rxsotnicxs   Rcbxabch  in  the  Pxoekal 
OovcBMiiKm' — Phtsical,    Biological,    En- 

OINXBUNO,   AKD   SOCIAL   SCXKNCXfl   CaN    HELP 
SOLVX  A  PBOBLXM  or   OSOWING  DiMXNSIONS 

(By  Roger  Revelle) 
Water  is  the  most  abundant  substance  In 
the  part  of  our  planet  that  Is  accessible  to 
man.  Nearly  all  our  planet's  water  Is  salty, 
and  this  Is  perfectly  satisfactory  for  the 
creatures  that  live  tn  the  sea.  But  land 
plants  and  animals  must  have  fresh  water. 
They  can  live  only  because  the  sun  contin- 
ually dlstlUs  pure  water  from  the  ocean  and 
some  of  this  dlstUlate  Is  carried  In  the  air  as 
vapor  imtil  It  condenses  and  drops  on  the 
land.  The  flux  of  water  from  the  ocean  Into 
the  air,  onto  the  land,  and  back  to  the  sea. 
Is  called  the  hydroloslc  cycle. 


Although  the  hydrologlc  cycle  Is  exceed- 
ingly complex  In  detail,  in  general  we  can 
think  of  the  water  particles  as  following  one 
of  three  paths.  (1)  The  larger  part  of  the 
water  that  falls  on  the  land  surface  passes 
back  to  the  air.  either  directly  by  evaporation 
or  through  the  bodies  of  plants  in  transpira- 
tion. It  may  recondense  and  fall  again  on 
the  land,  or  it  may  fall  in  the  ocean.  (11) 
A  smaller  part  of  the  water  that  reaches  the 
land  surface  remains  In  liquid  form  and 
either  sinks  into  the  ground  or  stays  on  the 
surface.  This  liquid  water  runs  downhill  or 
flows  underground  until  It  Is  gathered  by 
rivers  that  carry  It  back  to  the  sea.  (Ul)  A 
very  small  fraction  Is  taken  up  in  the  bodies 
of  plants  and  animals.  Some  of  this  fraction 
Is  broken  down  by  plants,  which  use  Its 
hydrogen  In  forming  their  tissues.  The  hy- 
drogen Is  later  recomblned  with  oxygen  In 
animal  cmd  plant  respiration,  and  the  water 
thus  produced  Is  returned  to  the  air. 

The  time  required  for  water  particles  to 
travel  through  the  hydrologlc  cycle  varies 
widely.  A  particle  evaporated  from  the  ocean 
near  shore  may  fall  as  rain  In  a  coastal  re- 
gion, evaporate  again  almost  Immediately, 
and  return  to  the  ocean  as  rain  within  a  few 
hours.  Water  falling  as  snow  In  the  moun- 
tains may  remain  for  months  (or,  in  glaciers, 
for  centuries)  before  it  melts  and  runs  off. 
Water  that  sinks  Into  the  ground  may  re- 
main there  a  few  years  or  many  millennia 
before  reappearing  on  the  surface  to  com- 
plete Its  Jotirney  to  the  sea.  Thus,  enormous 
quantities  of  fresh  water  are  stored  under- 
ground. In  the  United  States  the  volimie  of 
underground  fresh  water  Is  probably  at  least 
10  times  the  average  annual  precipitation  of 
30  Inches. 

The  amount  of  water  evaporated  each  year 
from  the  oceans  would  be  suflQcient,  If  it  were 
carried  to  the  continents  and  uniformly  dis- 
tributed, to  cover  all  the  land  with  more  than 
100  Inches  of  rain  and  snow.  This  Is  three 
times  the  potential  annual  evaporation  from 
land  surfaces.  The  fact  is,  however,  that  the 
average  depth  of  rainfall  over  the  oceans  Is 
much  greater  than  the  average  over  the  con- 
tinents. On  about  a  third  of  the  land  areas 
of  the  earth  the  annual  precipitation  Is  less 
than  the  potential  evaporation.  Life  is  pos- 
sible In  these  arid  regions  only  because  water 
Is  carried  to  them  from  nearby  mountains, 
where  rain  and  snow  exceed  evaporation,  and 
because  precipitation  in  the  arid  lands  oc- 
curs sporadically,  so  that  some  of  the  water 
can  be  caught  and  stored  by  plants,  or  In  the 
ground,  before  It  can  evaporate.  Even  in 
humid  regions  the  hydrologlc  cycle  slows 
down  and  speeds  up  from  time  to  time,  caus- 
ing periods  of  drought  to  alternate  with 
floods.  If  we  can  think  of  the  hydrologlc 
cycle  as  nature's  plumbing  system.  It  must 
be  admitted  that  from  man's  point  of  view 
the  pipes  are  erratlcaUy  arranged  and  the 
valves  capriciously  i|ianaged.  Man  Is  slowly 
becoming  more  sklllPul  at  forecasting  fluctua- 
tions In  this  s]rstem:  someday  be  may  be  able 
to  Improve  the  arrangements. 

WATKX    STTFPLT    OF    THI    WTTtD    STATES 

The  United  States,  exclusive  of  Alaska  and 
Hawaii,  has  a  surface  area  of  about  2  bU- 
llon  acres.  On  the  average,  nearly  6  billion 
acre-feet  of  water  per  year  falls  on  this  area. 
Seventy-one  percent  of  this  water  evaporates 
or  Is  transpired  back  to  the  air  near  the  place 
where  It  falls.  The  remaining  29  percent 
runs  off  or  sinks  Into  the  ground  and  is 
eventually  gathered  by  streams.  A  quantity 
eqtilvalent  to  about  one-fourth  the  stream- 
flow  (345  mllUop  acre-feet,  7  percent  of  the 
total  annual  pre<^ltatlon )  Is  diverted  from 
rivers  or  pvunped  from  wells  for  human  use. 
Something  less  than  half  the  water  with- 
drawn from  rivers  and  from  the  ground  Is 
used  for  Irrigation;  an  equal  quantity  is 
used  for  Industrial  cooling,  washing,  and 
waste  removal;  and  the  remainder,  less  than 
a  tenth,  Is  used  for  municipal  and  domestic 
purposes.    Between  one-third  and  one-fovirth 


of  the  amount  withdrawn  (2  percent  of 
the  total  precipitation)  is  consumptively 
used;  that  Is,  returned  as  vapor  to  the  at- 
mosphere. The  rest  of  the  amount  with- 
drawn is  returned  to  streams  directly,  or  is 
allowed  to  sink  into  the  ground,  whence  even- 
tuaUy  It  flows  back  to  the  rivers. 

Forty  percent  of  the  total  precipitation 
returns  to  the  air  by  evaporation  and  tran- 
spiration from  crop  and  grazing  lands  and 
from  forests  and  Is  thus  "consumptively 
used"  in  the  sense  that  it  sustains  most  of 
our  national  production  of  food,  fiber,  wood, 
and  paper.  With  our  population  doubUng 
every  40  to  50  years,  and  with  the  correspond- 
ing Increase  In  the  demand  for  agricultural 
and  forest  products,  one  might  suppose  that 
In  the  near  future  the  need  for  water  for 
agriculture  would  exceed  the  total  annual 
supply.  However,  the  present  efDciency  of 
use  of  the  water  that  falls  on  croplands  and 
forest  lands  U  low.  Part  of  It  falls  at  seasons 
other  than  the  growing  season  and  descends 
into  the  water  table,  becatise  there  are  no 
plants  to  take  It  up.  EKirlng  the  spring  and 
summer,  precipitation  exceeds  potential 
evapotransplratlon  over  a  large  part  of  the 
cultivated  land.  Hence,  even  If  the  intensity 
of  cultivation  were  greatly  Increased,  the 
water  supply  would  still  be  adequate.  In 
cultivated  areas  where  potential  evapotran- 
splratlon exceeds  precipitation,  advances  In 
agrlculttiral  technology  are  nrtaking  it  pos- 
sible to  grow  more  productive  crops  with  the 
same  amount  of  water. 

The  portion  of  the  total  precipitation  that 
returns  directly  to  the  air  is  highly  variable, 
both  In  time  and  In  space.  Per  unit  vol- 
ume, its  contribution  to  man's  requirements 
Is  far  lees  than  that  of  the  fraction  that 
runs  off  or  sinks  into  the  ground,  because 
to  a  considerable  extent  this  latter  fraction 
can  be  controUed  by  man  and  distributed 
in  accordance  with  his  needs.  It  can,  more- 
over, be  used  to  generate  hydroelectric  power. 
The  energy  dissipated  by  the  1,400  million 
acre-feet  of  water  flowing  In  UJ8.  rivers  each 
year  Is  about  2.6  trillion  kilowatt-hours, 
equivalent  to  a  fifth  of  the  total  energy  con- 
sumed In  our  industrial  society.  About  13 
percent  of  this  2.6  trillion  kilowatt-hours  is 
now  used  to  generate  power.  One  of  the 
objectives  of  water -resources  research  Is  to 
find  ways  of  reducing  the  proportion  of  water 
that  evaporates  or  is  transpired  near  the 
place  where  It  has  fallen  and  to  increase 
the  proportion  that  descends  into  the  water 
or   is  gathered  into  controllable  streams. 

COSTS   OF    WATIB   STSUCTnKBB 

At  present,  only  about  27  percent  of  the 
total  precipitation  is  carried  to  the  sea  by 
streams.  But  this  is  still  an  enormous  quan- 
tity, a  thousand  times  greater  than  the 
quantity  of  any  other  material  used  by  man, 
with  the  exception  of  air.  CTonsequently, 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  structures  re- 
quired to  capture,  regulate,  transport,  treat, 
and  distribute  water,  though  low  In  unit 
cost,  are  very  expensive  overall.  In  large 
modem  S3rstems  water  can  be  transported  for ' 
about  0.1  mlU  per  ton-mile,  one  one-hun- 
dredth the  cost  of  transporting  coal  or  nat- 
ural gas.  Nevertheless,  the  annual  capital 
expenditure  for  water  structures  in  the 
United  States  currently  Is  of  the  ordw  of 
$10  billion. 

A  conunlttee  chirred  by  Abel  Wolman  has 
estimated  that,  in  the  absence  of  techno- 
logical or  economic  changes,  by  the  year  2000 
it  may  be  necessary  to  withdraw  from 
streams  and  from  the  ground  1  billion  acre- 
feet  per  year,  equivalent  to  about  76  per- 
cent of  the  total  streamflow,  in  contrast  to 
the  25  percent  that  is  withdrawn  at  present. 
To  obtain,  as  an  assured  supply,  such  a  large 
fraction  of  the  total  runoff  would  require  dis- 
proportionately more  expensive  structtires 
for  storage,  regulation,  transportation,  dis- 
tribution, and  drainage.  If  svirface  storage 
were  used,  the  required  storage  sites  would 
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Intrude  on  areas  already  Intensively  occupied 
or  needed  for  urban  and  industrial  develop- 
ment. The  total  capital  cost  would  be  sev- 
eral hundred  bllUon  dollars,  and  annual 
charges  would  be  of  the  order  of  tens  of 
billions.  Clearly,  we  need  technological  and 
economic  developments  that  will  lead  to 
marked  reduction  In  requirements  for  water 
withdrawal,  to  lowering  of  the  unit  coeta  of 
water  structures,  and  to  greater  utilization 
of  underground  storage.  Otherwise,  both  the 
economic  and  the  social  costs  of  meeting 
future  water  needs  will  be  painfully  high. 

Because  of  the  great  differences  In  precipi- 
tation and  In  present  and  future  demand  In 
different  regions,  and  of  the  high  costs  of 
transporting  water  over  long  distances,  the 
water  problems  of  the  United  States  are  es- 
sentially regional  ones.  In  parts  of  the  arid 
Southwest,  water  stored  underground  Is  now 
being  mined  at  an  alarmingly  high  rate,  and 
new  sources  must  soon  be  found  to  supply 
even  the  present  popvilatlon.  In  several 
humid  regions  of  the  country  the  volume  of 
water  reqxilred  to  dilute  sewage  approaches. 
^r\i\  In  some  places  already  exceeds,  the 
amount  of  water  In  the  rivers  during  times 
of  low  flow.  Requirements  for  controllable 
water  may  exceed  average  rlvey  and  under- 
ground flows  by  the  year  2000  In  southern 
California  and  the  Great  Ba&in;  In  the  Dela- 
ware-Hudson, upper  Arkansas-White-Red 
Rivers.  Great  Lakes,  and  western  gulf  re- 
gions; and  In  the  upper  Mlssoiirl.  Rio 
Grande-Pecos,  and  Colorado  River  Basins. 
The  total  deficit  In  dry  years  may  be  100  mil- 
lion acre-feet  per  year.  Unless  significant 
improvement  in  the  efficiency  of  water  use 
can  be  made,  expensive  water-transportation 
systems  will  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  of 
these  regions. 

HXXDS  rOB  UCSEASCB 

The  problems  involved  In  developing  water 
resources  can  be  grouped  in  five  categories: 
(1)  Regional  water-resources  planning  for 
optimum  development  and  beneficial  use  of 
controllable  supples;  (11)  Increasing  the  sup- 
ply of  water  for  beneficial  use;  (111)  Increas- 
ing the  efficiency  If  use;  (Iv)  maintaining 
and  Improving  the  quality  at  water;  and  (v) 
jM^venting  damage  by  water. 

To  attack  these  problems  we  need  more 
Information  than  we  now  possess,  greater 
understanding  of  natural  processes  in  the 
hydrc^oglc  cycle  and  of  the  relations  between 
human  being  and  water,  and  more  powerful 
methods  for  analyzing  existing  Information. 

Regional  water-resources  planning:  The 
central  problems  in  regional  water -resources 
planning  are  those  of  distributing  control- 
lable water  supplies  In  ways  that  will  be 
economically  aiSl  socially  most  beneficial, 
and  of  choosing  from  among  different  alter- 
natives the  most  satisfactory  means  of  pro- 
viding the  needed  supplies.  Solution  of 
these  problems  requires  (1)  appraisal  of  the 
q\iantlty.  qiiallty,  and  variability  of  all  the 
water  moving  In  the  hydrologic  cycle,  and  of 
the  posslbUity  of  achieving  different  degrees 
of  water  control;  (U)  projection  of  changes 
In  demand  and  of  the  effects  of  various  pos- 
sible uses  on  quantity  and  quality;  (III)  eco- 
nomic and  social  evaluation  of  the  benefits  of 
various  possible  uses;  (Iv)  estimation  of  the 
costs  of  alternative  methods  for  augmenting, 
regulating,  transporting,  and  distributing 
controllable  water  supplies;  and  (v)  design 
of  compatible  systems  for  use  and  reuse  of 
the  available  water. 

Appraisal  requires  a  long  series  of  measure- 
ments of  precipitation  and  streamflow  at  a 
network  of  points  throughout  the  region, 
together  with  knowledge  of  rates  of  evapora- 
tion from  different  surfaces,  rates  of  trans- 
piration from  natxiral  and  farm  plants,  and 
the  relation  of  streamflow  to  time,  rate,  and 
duration  of  precipitation.  It  also  reqtilres 
accurate  descriptions  of  the  location,  storage 
capacity,  transmisslblllty,  and  rates  of  re- 
charge of  the  undergroxmd  reservoirs    (In- 


cluding the  accelerated  rates  that  might  be 
achieved  artlflcally)  and  data  on  the  salt 
content  of  existing  underground  waters. 
The  effect  on  downstream  river  flows  of 
pximplng  grotind  water  must  be  estimated, 
as  well  as  the  rates  at  which  ground-water 
levels  will  be  lowered  by  given  rates  of  pump- 
ing. 

Useful  projections  of  future  demand  and  of 
changes  In  quantity  and  quality  of  supply  are 
difficult  to  make  because  development  of 
water  resources  sets  In  motion  a  chain  of 
events  that  will  Itself  change  both  demand 
and  supply.  Irrigation,  urbanization.  In- 
dustrial expansion,  and  road  construction 
win  alter  the  preexisting  relationships  be- 
tween precipitation,  runoff,  and  underground 
flow.  Technological  advances  in  the  use  and 
rexise  of  water  will  affect  future  demand,  as 
well  as  future  quantity  and  quality.  Broad- 
scale  investigations  of  these  Interactions  are 
needed. 

Methods  for  evaluating  benefits  and  esti- 
mating costs  can  be  greatly  Improved  through 
combined  engineering  and  economic  re- 
search and  the  application  of  modem  meth- 
ods of  analyzing  highly  complex  systems. 

Improvement  in  the  design  of  compatible 
S3rstems  requires  more  knowledge  than  we 
now  possess  of  the  needs  of  different  water 
users. 

Increasing  water  supplies:  Our  concern  is 
to  Increase  the  supply  of  fresh  water  that 
Is  controlled  and  distributed.  This  can  be 
done  In  three  ways:  by  constructing  works 
that  win  make  It  possible  to  use  more  of 
the  now-controllable  water;  by  Increasing  the 
fraction  of  the  total  precipitation  that  can 
be  controlled;  and  by  Increasing  the  total 
supply  of  water. 

More  of  the  controllable  water  can  be  used 
If  It  la  stored  until  It  is  needed.  This  can 
be  accomplished  by  construction  of  dams  and 
conveyance  channels  for  surface  storage  and 
distribution  or  by  Installation  of  wells  and 
artificial-recharge  facilities  to  utilize  under- 
ground storage.  Surface  storage  has  some 
advantages:  hydroelectric  power  as  well  as 
water  can  usually  be  obtained,  gravitational 
energy  can  often  be  employed  to  convey  the 
water  to  the  point  of  use.  and  lakes  back 
of  the  dams  can  be  used  for  recreation  and 
other  pxnrposes.  In  many  clrcximstances. 
however,  surface  storage  has  disadvantages. 
Valuable  lands  may  be  flooded,  some  of  the 
stored  water  la  lost  by  evaporation,  and  the 
costs  of  construction  are  high. 

There  are  also  serious  obstacles  to  the 
utilization  of  underground  storage.  The 
water  may  be  degraded  throygh  mixing  with 
saline  waters  or  through  the  dissolving  of 
soil  and  rock  salts.  It  Is  hard  to  Increase 
the  rate  of  recharge  of  many  underground 
reservoirs  because  of  the  limited  size  of 
recharge  areas  or  the  difficulty  of  Increasing 
flow  through  the  unsaturated  zone  above 
the  water  table.  Pumping  costs  may  be  high 
1  If  the  water  table  Is  deep.  Suitable  aquifers 
may  not  exist  where  they  are  needed.  Pump- 
ing from  underground  storage  may  seriously 
reduce  the  river  flows  available  to  down- 
stream users.  Where  underground  storage 
can  be  utilized,  however,  evaporation  losses 
are  negligible,  very  little  land  need  be  with- 
drawn from  other  uses,  and  capital  costs  are 
comparatively  low.  Becaiise  of  the  advan- 
tages of  underground  storage,  particularly  In 
combination  with  surface  reservoirs,  vigorous 
research  Is  needed  to  overcome  the  obstacles. 
The  prospect  of  obtaining  valuable  results 
from  such  Investigation  Is  good. 

The  use  of  controllable  water  can  often 
be  Increased  through  construction  of  canals 
and  aqueducts  to  transport  water  from  sur- 
plxis  to  deflclt  areas.  Engineering  research  on 
design,  materials,  and  construction  methods, 
aimed  at  reducing  the  costs  of  storage  and 
transportation  works,  could  result  In  large 
savings. 

In  some  cases,  the  use  of  controllable  sup- 
pUes  can  be  augmented  by  protecting  the 
fresh  water  from  mixing  with  saline  or  other- 


wise degraded  waters,  such  as  acid  mine 
waters.  Methods  for  accomplishing  this  need 
to  be  improved.  \ 

In  arid  regions  the  runoff  from  a  large  area 
must  be  concentrated  to  provide  water  for  a 
relatively  small  fraction  of  the  land,  and 
techniques  are  needed  to  increase  the  propor- 
tion of  total  precipitation  that  can  be  con- 
trolled. Development  of  such  techniques  re- 
quires research  on  means  of  reducing  the 
evaporation  from  reservoirs  and  snowfields, 
on  means  of  Increasing  the  runoff  from 
mountain  areas  (for  example,  by  modifying 
the  plant  cover  so  as  to  reduce  evapo- 
transpiration).  and  on  methods  for  Increas- 
ing the  recharge  of  valley  aquifers. 

In  the  long  run.  It  will  be  necessary  to  In- 
crease the  total  supplies  of  fresh  water  over 
large  areas  of  the  United  SUtee.  For  the 
near  futiu^,  however,  attempts  to  Increase 
total  supplies  must  be  Judged,  economically. 
In  competition  with  the  transportation  of  wa- 
ter from  surplus  to  deficit  regions.  Research 
and  development  on  increasing  total  supplies 
are  of  two  kinds:  attempts  to  modify  precipi- 
tation patterns  by  exerting  control  over 
weather  and  climate,  and  development  of 
more  economical  methods  of  converting  sea- 
water  or  bracklah  water  to  fresh  water.  The 
abUity  to  control  weather  and  climate,  even 
to  a  small  degree,  would  be  of  the  very  great- 
est importance  to  human  beings  everywhere. 
Whether  a  measure  of  control  can  be  obtained 
will  remain  uncertain  untU  we  understand 
the  natural  processes  in  the  atmosphere 
much  better  than  we  do  now.  As  for  de- 
salination, this  could  be  accomplished  more 
economically  than  at  present  if  the  amount 
of  energy  required  to  separate  water  and  salt 
could  be  reduced  or  the  cost  of  energy  could 
be  lowered.  Research  on  the  properUes  of 
water,  salt  solutions,  surfaces,  and  mem- 
branes Is  fundamental  to  the  desalination 
problem.  So  is  research  aimed  at  a  great 
lowering  of  energy  costs. 

Increasing  the  efficiency  of  use:  Through 
research  and  development,  ways  are  being 
found  to  Increase  the  efficiency  with  which 
water  Is  used  In  agriculture,  particularly  In 
Irrigation  farming.  For  example,  new 
mulching  methods  are  already  being  applied 
to  reduce  evaporation  from  soU  sTirfaces. 
thereby  making  more  water  available  to 
crops.  Through  research  on  the  physiology 
of  water  uptake  and  transport  In  plants, 
and  on  plant  genetics,  evapotransplratlon 
from  crop  plants  could  probably  be  lowered 
without  a  proportional  reduction  In  growth 
rates.  Through  development  of  salt-tolerant 
crops,  the  amount  of  Irrigation  water  re- 
quired to  maintain  low  soil-salt  concentra- 
tions could  be  reduced.  Seepage  losses  from 
irrigation  canals  and  percolation  from  farm 
fields  could  be  lowered  through  the  develop- 
ment of  better  canal  lining  and  through  Im- 
proved Irrigation  practices.  Losses  from 
canals  would  also  be  reduced  If  we  could 
learn  how  to  control  useless  water-loving 
plants  that  suck  water  through  the  canal 
banks  and  transpire  It  to  the  air.  For  both 
Irrigated  and  nonirrlgated  agriculture,  Im- 
provements In  the  forecasting  of  precipita- 
tion, snowmelt.  and  streamfiow  would  help 
farmers  adjust  times  of  field  preparation, 
planting,  and  cultivation,  so  as  to  take  maxi- 
mum advantage  of  the  available  water  sup- 
plies. Reliable  river  forecasts  are  necessary, 
also,  for  efficient  operation  of  most  water- 
control  struct\ires. 

EquaUy  pressing  problems  exist  for  Indus- 
trial and  municipal  users.  As  the  costs  of 
hlgh-quaUty  water  go  up  with  increases  In 
the  cost  of  waterworks,  methods  for  reusing 
water  and  for  using  water  of  lower  quaUty 
for  cooling  and  other  special  purposes  wUl 
have  to  be  Improved.  Especially  Important, 
because  of  the  large  quantities  of  water  in- 
volved, Is  the  development  of  methods  of 
waste  treatment  that  reqxilre  less  water  for 
dilution  of  treated  eflluenta  and  oxidation 
of   organic    residues.    Otherwise,    expensive 
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structures  for  river  regulation  will  be  needed 
to  provide  water  for  waste  disposal  during 
low-flow  periods.  Complete  treatment  of 
waste  water  to  make  it  reusable  for  all  pur- 
poses Is  also  a  significant  research  goal. 

Mainteining  and  improving  quality:  All 
naturally  occurring  water  contains  some  dis- 
solved and  suspendod  materials,  though 
ground  water  contains  little  of  the  latter. 
The  concentration  of  dissolved  ImpurlUes  is 
Increased  as  water  flows  over  the  surface 
and  underground,  both  because  It  picks  up 
materials  In  solution  and  because,  when  It 
flows  on  the  surface,  some  of  the  water  evap- 
orates. When  a  major  part  of  the  water 
is  used  consimiptively,  as  In  IrrlgaUon  agri- 
culture, the  return  flows  may  be  highly 
saime.  and  downstream  uses  may  be  seriously 
curtailed. 

In  our  Industrial  civilization,  nearly  aU 
wastes  are  eventually  committed  to  flowing 
water.  As  a  result,  various  noxloxis  sub- 
stances are  being  dumped  Into  our  rivers, 
lakes,  and  estuaries.  The  long-term  effects 
of  many  of  these  on  human  health  and 
welfare  are  unknown. 

Every  housewife  is  aware  of  some  prop- 
erties of  water — its  color,  odor,  transparency, 
taste,  hardness,  saltiness,  foaming  qualities, 
and  temperature.  Farmers,  engineers,  and 
public-health  workers  are  concerned  with 
the  dlBsolved-oxygen  content;  the  acidity; 
the  composition  and  concentration  of  dis- 
solved salts,  plant  nutrients,  and  potentially 
toxic  substances;  and  the  amounts  of  sus- 
pended matter,  especially  disease-producing 
bacteria  and  viruses  and  abrasive  particles. 
In  attempting  to  maintain  and  Improve 
the  quality  of  water,  we  must  first  deter- 
mine the  quality  requirements  for  different 
kinds  of  uses.  We  know,  of  course,  that  the 
water  which  comes  la  contact  with  human 
beings  should  not  carry  disease  organisms  or 
dissolved  substance^  that  will  be  Injurious. 
Water  used  for  recreation  must  not  be  es- 
thetlcally  unpleasant.  Water  that  serves  as 
the  habitat  of  fish  and  other  creatures  must 
be  suitable  for  them.  Water  used  for  indus- 
trial purposes  must  be  relatively  free  of  dam- 
aging chemicals  and  abrasive  particles. 
Water  for  agriculture  must  not  contain  dis- 
solved salts  or  toxic  substances  that  will 
damage  crops  or  livestock.  But  these  gen- 
eral statements  can  be  made  specific  only 
through  careful  analysis  of  the  needs  of 
users  and  through  studies  of  the  biological 
and  other  effects  of  the  great  variety  of 
substances  that  are  now  being  added  to  our 
water  supplies — detergents,  pesticides,  chem- 
ical fertUlzers,  synthetic  plant  hormones, 
wastes  from  chemical  processing,  and  others. 
Because  these  substances  are  so  varied 
and  because  some  of  them  are  potentially 
harmful  even  in  very  low  concentrations, 
we  must  develop  sensitive  and  rapid  meth- 
ods of  analysis  and  biological  assay  in  order 
to  find  out  Just  what  substances  are  present 
In  our  water  supplies,  where  they  come  from, 
how  they  Interact,  and  what  happens  to 
them  as  the  water  moves  on  the  surface 
and  underground.  We  must,  in  addition, 
develop  means  of  removing  Injurious  ma- 
terials from  water,  or  of  preventing  them 
from  entering  our  water  supplies. 

Prevention  of  water-caused  damage.  Be- 
fore man  intervenes,  moving  water  is  usually 
In  a  state  of  near-equilibrium  with  its  envi- 
ronment. But  this  equilibrium  is  radically 
altered  by  human  action,  and  our  American 
.  landscape  is  scarred  with  the  results.  Clear- 
I  Ing  of  forests.  Improper  cultivation  of  farm- 
'^  lands,  or  overgrazing  of  rangelands  may 
produce  a  gullied  and  deeply  eroded  land- 
scape in  a  few  decades.  Road  construction 
and  reshaping  of  the  natural  surface  in 
building  suburbs  may  spread  a  torrent  of 
mud  over  once-green  fields.  The  building 
of  breakwaters  may  destroy  beaches  and 
form  unnavlgable  bars.  Waste  dumped  into 
a  stream  may  turn  a  clear,  fish-filled  reach 
of  water  Into  a  stinking,  algae-choked  desert. 


Works  designed  to  regulate  the  movement  of 
water  may  themselves  have  marked  and  lui- 
predlcted  effects.  Construction  of  a  dam 
may  produce  drastic  downstream  erosion  or, 
alternatively,  a  river  channel  choked  with 
sediment.  Rapid  headward  erosion  may  re- 
sult from  the  draining  of  marshes.  Struc- 
tures for  fiood  protection  may  actually  In- 
crease the  damage  from  occasional  very  se- 
vere fioods,  even  though  they  eliminate  the 
dangers  from  freouent  smaller  fioods. 

Damage  from  *torm  surges  and  floods 
could  be  greatly  lessened  through  Improved 
forecasting  of  their  occurrence,  extent,  and 
Intensity.  Improvement  of  forecasts  re- 
quires greater  theoretical  iinderstandlng  of 
the  meteorologlc,  hydrologic.  and  physio- 
graphic conditions  that  produce  floods  and 
surges.  This  understanding  Is  essential  also 
to  Improvement  in  the  design  of  protective 
works.  In  planning  for  flood  protection  the 
engineer  has  many  alternatives — for  exam- 
ple, upstream  control  of  the  runoff  from 
small  watersheds:  construction  of  large 
downstream  reservoirs;  building  of  levees 
and  protective  embankments;  Improvement 
of  river  channels;  construction  of  diversion 
and  drainage  channels;  and  restriction  of 
the  use  of  areas  likely  to  be  flooded.  Choice 
of  the  best  and  least  expensive  combina- 
tion of  these  alternatives  depends  on  ade- 
quate knowledge  both  of  the  particular  sit- 
uation and  of  the  general  principles  of  flood 
behavior.  Physiographic,  meteorologlc.  and 
hydrologic  research  to  gain  this  knowledge 
can  be  expected  to  pay  for  Itself  many  times 
over  In  lowered  construction  costs  and  re- 
duced damage. 

The  development  of  economical  methods 
of  reducing  erosion  in  small  upstream  water- 
sheds must  be  based  on  research  into  the 
relationships  of  precipitation,  topography, 
kinds  of  soil,  plant  cover,  and  runoff,  and 
on  the  mechanisms  of  suspension  and  trans- 
port of  soil  particles  by  running  water.'  Sim- 
ilarly, the  lives  of  storage  reservoirs  could 
be  lengthened,  and  the  number  of  unwanted 
changes  In  river  channels  reduced,  If  we 
had  greater  understanding  of  sediment  trans- 
port In  rivers.  Comparative  studies  of  river 
ecology  and  of  the  sequence  of  biological 
changes  produced  by  different  pollutants  are 
needed  to  establish  realistic  standards  for 
pollution  controls  and  to  lessen  poUutlon 
damage. 

BOLE   or   THE    rXOEaAL    GOVERNICEMT 

Under  the  Constitution,  by  tradition,  and 
because  of  the  national  Interest,  the  Federal 
Government  has  many  kinds  of  resi>onslbll- 
Ity  for  water  resources.  As  manager  of  the 
national  forests  and  all  other  Federal  and 
Indian  lands,  it  conserves  and  develops  the 
water  resources  of  these  lands  for  livestock 
grazing,  timber  production,  outdoor  recrea- 
tion, flsh  and  wildlife  conservation,  hydro- 
electric power,  and  Irrigation  agriculture, 
and  maintains  them  as  the  principal  water- 
sheds for  adjoining  regions.  It  protects 
these  lands,  which  cover  about  a  quarter  of 
the  entire  area  of  the  country,  from  erosion, 
floods,  and  other  water  damage. 

The  Federal  Ooverimient  has  responsibili- 
ties for  all  navigable  coastal  and  Inland 
waters,  including  related  nonnavlgable  river 
reaches  and  tributaries.  It  has  Joint  con- 
trol, through  treaties  with  Canada  and 
Mexico,  over  the  development  and  use  of 
international  streams.  Public  works  for  the 
development  of  these  waters  are  large  items 
in  the  Federal  budget.  They  include  proj- 
ects for  flood  control,  navigational  Improve- 
ments In  rivers  and  coastal  waterways,  and 
watershed  and  shoreline  protection,  as  well 
as  hydroelectric  power,  drainage,  conserva- 
tion storage  of  Industrial  and  domestic  water 
supplies,  pollution  abatement,  maintenance 
of  recreation  areas,  and  other  aspects  of 
river-basin  development. 

The  Government  delivers  much  of  the 
water  for  Irrigation  agriculture  In  the  17 
Western  States.    Federal  water  Investments 


In  this  largely  arid  region  Include  projects 
for  storage,  transportation,  distribution,  and 
drainage  of  agricultural  waters,  for  hydro- 
electric power  generation,  for  flood  control, 
and  for  other  pxuposes. 

Because  many  river  basins  cross  State 
lines,  the  Goverimient  has  had  to  asstune 
growing  responsibility,  as  water  supplies 
have  become  scarcer,  for  participation  In 
river-basin  planning.  The  pollution  of 
Interstate  river  waters  Is  beocwnlJQg  Increas- 
ingly serlovu  In  many  regions,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment has  begun  to  take  vigorous  oontnd 
measures. 

In  cooperation  with  the  States,  the  Federal 
Government  surveys  the  Nation's  water  re- 
sources. Including  the  water  carried  In  rivers 
and  avaUable  from  underground.  It  meas- 
ures and  forecasts  precipitation,  snowmelt, 
evaporation,  runoff,  rlverflows,  floods,  and 
storm  surges. 

To  conserve  and  augment  the  Nation's 
flsh  and  wildlife  population  the  Govern- 
ment acquires  wet  lands,  establishes  refuges, 
maintains  hatcheries,  and  constructs  water- 
ways for  flsh  migration.  It  attempts  to  keep 
the  effects  of  water  poUutants  on  fishes, 
birds,  and  mammals  to  a  mlnlmimi. 

The  Government  Is  vlrtuaUy  the  sole  pro- 
ducer of  one  of  the  most  potentially  dan- 
gerous of  water  pollutants — radioactive 
wastes — and  it  maint^ns  a  careful  surveU- 
lance  over  the  behavior  of  these  materials  In 
rivers,  aquifers,  and  coastal  waters. 

To  carry  out  these  reqxuisibUities  effi- 
ciently and  economically,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment must  undertake  a  wide  range  of 
Investigations  and  research.  Nearly  all 
aspects  of  this  research  iiltlmately  provide 
results  of  broad  appllcabUlty  throughout  the 
country.  Consequently,  the  Goveriunent 
has  long  supi>orted  and  conducted  water- 
resources  investigations  for  the  benefit  of  aU 
levels  of  government,  and  of  private  Indxis- 
try  In  many  sectors  of  the  economy.  A  Task 
Group  on  Coordinated  Water-Resources  Re- 
search was  established  In  1962  by  the  Fed- 
eral CouncU  for  Science  and  Technology,  to 
find  ways  of  Improving  this  research  peo- 
gram.  The  following  Is  a  condensation  of 
its  conclusions  and  recommendations. 

TASK    CROUP    CONCLUSIONS    AND 
RECOMMENDATIONS 

In  the  -short  period  of  its  existence,  the 
task  group  was  not  able  to  develop  a  satis- 
factory basis  for  evaluating  or  comparing 
research  prrojects  in  different  fields,  or  even  in 
the  same  field.  For  the  present,  we  must 
depend  on  the  Judgment  of  the  responsible 
agencies.  With  adequate  staff  resources,  a 
future  water-resources  research  coordinating 
committee  should.  In  time,  be  able  to  de- 
velop criteria  for  evaluating  the  components 
of  the  national  program. 

The  task  group  did  arrive  at  general  con- 
clusions in  four  areas:  program  deficien- 
cies and  opportunities;  manp>ower  needs;  co- 
ordinating  mechanisms;    and  legislation. 

Program  deficiencies  and  opportunities: 
Deficiencies  In  Intramural  and  extramural 
education  and  training.  In  research  on 
ground  water  (Including  the  Infiltration 
processes  and  soil-plant-water  .relationships ) . 
and  In  socioeconomic  research  are  so  evident 
that  we  can  immediately  recognize  the  need 
for  increased  effort  in  these  fields.  Similar- 
ly, the  opportunities  for  water-quality  re- 
search are  so  great,  and  the  demand  for  re- 
sults so  pressing,  that  the  level  of  sustained 
effort  should  be  sharply  raised. 

Manpower  needs:  Shortages  of  qualified 
personnel  now  exist  In  many  areas  of  water- 
resources,  research.  Steps  will  have  to  be 
taken  to  increase  the  number  of  people  quali- 
fied to  carry  on  the  research  programs.  The 
scientific  fields  involved  are  much  broader 
than  physical  hydrology  and  Include  many 
of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences  as  well 
as  social  sciences  and  engineering.  The  uni- 
versities need  help  In  attracting  graduate 
students  to  research  and  training  bearing  on 
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water  reaonrcee.  To  accomplish  this  the 
Federal  agenclee  should  make  grants  to,  or 
mntracts  with,  universities  so  that  they  can 
strengthen  their  graduate  research  and  train- 
ing programs.  The  following  steps  should  be 
taken. 

(1)  The  Federal  agencies  engaged  In  wa- 
ter-resources research  should  be  authorised 
and  given  funds  to  use  a  variety  of  educa- 
tional-assistance measures  to  strengthen  the 
training  and  research  capabilities  of  the  uni- 
versities In  the  disciplines  bearing  on  water 
resources,  and  to  attract  Increasing  numl>er8 
of  graduate  students.  Such  measures  to  pro- 
mote training  at  the  graduate  level  include 
training  grants,  facilities  grants,  resewch 
fellowships,  and  Institutional  grants.  For 
example,  the  Department  of  Agriculture  does 
not  have  specific  statutory  authority  to 
•ward  fellowships,  training  grants,  or  grants 
for  educational  facilities,  except  for  a  small 
number  of  postdoctoral  assoclateshlps.  In 
certain  other  agencies,  the  authority  may 
exist,  but  programs  have  not  been  Initiated. 
In  others,  one  or  another  of  these  measxires 
Is  being  utilised  on  a  modest  basis.  There 
to  need  few  a  Government-wide  concerted 
effort.  In  which  all  these  measures  are  fully 
utUlsed. 

(3)  Institutional  grants  to  strengthen  and 
encourage  Interdisciplinary  water  research 
programs  should  be  made  on  a  selective  basis 
to  those  educational  Institutions  where  suf- 
ficient competence  Is  available  In  the  phys- 
ical and  biological  sciences,  engineering,  and 
the  social  sciences. 

(3)  To  Improve  the  skills  of  Government 
employees  already  engaged  in  water  re- 
search, the  Government  Employees  Training 
Act  and  other  procedures  for  inservlce  train- 
ing should  be  more  fully  utilized  by  the 
Federal  agencies,  and  adequate  funds  should 
be  provided  for  this  purpose.  Centers  should 
be  established  at  universities  In  different  re- 
gions of  the  country  to^provlde  interdisci- 
plinary training  in  watet-resources  research 
both  for  young  graduate  students  and  for 
selected  Federal  career  employees.  This  ef- 
fort shoxild  be  coordinated  with  the  grant 

*  programs  referred  to  above. 

(4)  Increased  support  of  research  at  the 
universities  is  needed  to  further  research  in 
water  resources  as  well  as  to  attract  needed 
manpower.  It  will  be  necessary  to  strength- 
en the  extramxiral  research  efforts  of  Fed- 
eral agencies  along  the  lines  already  ini- 
tiated by  the  Public  Health  Service.  Ade- 
quate authority  and  direction  should  be  pro- 
vided for  this  pvirpose.  The  restraints  that 
now  prevent  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Irom  using  Its  research-grant  authority 
should  be  removed;  the  Weather  Bureau 
should  be  given  sufficient  funds  to  launch 
a  significant  extramural  research  program  in 
cooperating  imlversltles;  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  needs  authority  and  appropria- 
tions, broadly  applicable  to  its  water-re- 
search responsibilities,  to  ^^e  grants  and 
contracts  for  a  wide  range  of  extramural  re- 
search in  support  of  Its  missions;  and  there 
should  be  clarification,  where  needed,  of  the 
authorizations  In  this  area  held  by  other 
agencies,  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

(5)  Cooperative  arrangements  between 
FWleral  research  establishments  and  the  unl- 
▼erslties  should  be  strengthened  and  ex- 
•  tended  so  that  the  outstanding  scientific 
competence  of  men  and  women  in  the  Gov- 
ernment agencies  may  contribute  to  the 
training  of  new  scientists.  Needed  measures 
incl\ide  arrangements  for  government  scien- 
tists to  teach  and  engage  In  research  ^t  edu- 
cational Institutions  and  Increased  oppor- 
tunity for  graduate-thesis  work  at  Govern- 
ment laboratories  under  arrangements  with 
the  universities. 

(6)  In  establishing  a  balance  and  rela- 
tionship between  Inhouse  and  extramural 
research,  It  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  the 
Government  agencies  have  an  indispensable 
I^aoe  in  basic  research  on  water.    There  Is  a 


need  to  strengthen  their  research,  to  up- 
grade the  quality  of  their  scientific  efforts, 
and  to  Insure  effective  guidance  of  their  over- 
all research  jwograms.  Accordingly,  funds 
should  be  provided  to  strengthen  the  In- 
house research  competence  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  particularly  their  basic  research 
programs. 

Coordinating  mechanisms:  The  water 
resources  problem  facing  the  Nation  Is  one  of 
growing  dimensions.  An  accelerating  re- 
search effort  spanning  the  physical,  biolog- 
ical, engineering,  and  social  sciences  ts  re- 
quired If  we  are  to  gain  the  knowledge  nec- 
essary to  direct  a  very  expensive,  continuing 
Investment  in  public  works.  The  nxmiber  of 
scientists,  engineers,  and  other  speclallsU 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  do  creative  re- 
search in  water  resources  Is  dwarfed  by  the 
research  needs,  and  the  fiscal  resources  that 
can  be  applied  are  strained  by  other  priority 
needs  of  our  society.  The  diversity  of  the 
technical  problems  and  the  limits  on  human 
and  material  resources  call  for  a  carefully 
planned  and  executed  research  effort  that  Is 
scientifically  sound  and  properly  balanced 
to  meet  both  short-term  and  long-term 
needs. 

Some  three  down  bureaus  or  e<iulvalent 
units  in  seven  major  departments  and  inde- 
pendent agencies  of  the  Government  are  en- 
gaged in  water-resources  research.  Their 
responsibilities  and  missions  overlap,  in  part 
because  of  the  pervasive  nature  of  water  re- 
sources problems.  The  situation  calls  for 
concerted  efforts  to  achieve  effective  co- 
ordination and  for  such  clarification  of  re- 
sponsibilities as  may  be  necessary  to  make 
the  most  effective  use  of  public  and  private 
resources. 

Some  coordination  of  agency  research 
activities  In  water  resources  has  already  been 
accomplished  at  laboratory  and  management 
levels.  To  meet  the  demands  for  future  re- 
search progress,  coordination  must  be  effec- 
tive at  all  levels.  The  task  group  recom- 
mends consideration  of  the  following: 

(1)  Measures  to  improve  communication 
among  scientists,  engineers,  and  other  spe- 
cialists engaged  In  water  resources  research, 
including  interdisciplinary  conferences  in 
fields  related  to  water  resourced;  support  of 
scientific  Journals  and  meetings  aimed  at 
furthering  and  facilitating  the  rapid  ex- 
change of  Information  among  water  scien- 
tists; and  the  preparation  of  technical  re- 
views and  bibliographies.  Consideration 
should  be  given  to  the  establishment  of  spe- 
cialized information  clearinghouses.  The 
Science  Information  Exchange  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  may  be  able  to  make  an 
important  contribution  here. 

(2)  Measures  to  Improve  conununlcatlon 
among  technical  directors  and  program 
managers,  including  the  circulation  of  com- 
prehensive and  timely  information  on  water- 
resources  research  efforts  currently  under- 
way throughout  the  Government.  There  Is 
need,  also,  for  regular  coordination  of  tech- 
nical activities  on  a  more  systematic  basis, 
through  meetings  of  scientists  and  engineers 
from   tnt  various   water   resources   agencies. 

(3)  Clarification  of  agency  responsibilities 
for  waterAresoiiTces  research  should  be  ap- 
proached (^.Xt^  basis  of  a  division  of  tech- 
nlcal  effort  amohg  the  agencies,  in  the  light 
of  their  prlnclpaK  operating  and  research 
responslbUlties.  Recognition  of  technical 
leadership  in  different  research  areas  by  dif- 
ferent agencies  should  be  given  on  this  basis 
through  the  Federal  Council  for  Science  and 
Technology.  The  agency  (or  agencies)  so 
Identified  would  be  technically  responsible 
for  the  adequacy  of  coverage  of  the  work  In  a 
particular  research  category,  would  keep  it- 
self Informed  of  related  work  and  com- 
petence in  other  organizations,  and  would 
draw  upon  such  competence  to  the  maxi- 
mum extent  possible. 

(4)  The  responsibility  for  encouraging  in- 
teragency planning  and  coordination  of  re- 


search should  be  assigned  to  the  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology  and  the  Federal 
Council  for  Science  and  Technology.  Co- 
ordination should  be  accomplished  through 
a  coordinating  committee  on  water-resources 
research,  which  would  Identify  technical 
needs  In  various  research  categories;  devise 
programs  and  measures  to  meet  these  needs; 
review  the  overall  program;  look  for  desirable 
allocations  of  technical  effort  among  the 
agencies:  review  the  technical-manpower 
base  of  the  program;  recommend  manage- 
ment ix)llcles:  and  generally  facilitate  inter- 
agency communication  at  management  lev- 
els. Provision  should  be  made  for  Involving 
In  the  committee's  deliberations  both  techni- 
cal personnel  and  managerial  personnel  con- 
versant with  the  operational  problems  and 
needs.  The  committee  should  be  assisted  by 
technical  pcmels  having  competence  in  the 
various  research  categories. 

(5)  The  coordinating  committee  should 
have  a  chairman  of  senior  standing,  of  rank 
comparable  to  that  of  an  assistant  secretary. 

(6)  A  small  full-time  analytical  staff 
should  be  established  In  support  of  the  work 
of  the  coordinating  committee.  The  staff 
should  be  responsible  for  systematic  analyses 
in  water  resources  which  will  be  of  aid  in 
planning  the  Federal  water-resources  re- 
search program,  and  for  the  development 
of  criteria  for  evaluating  research  projects. 
Funds  should  also  be  provided,  where  nec- 
essary, to  draw  on  analytical  competence 
outside  the  Federal  Government. 

(7)  There  is  need  for  a  continuing  inde- 
pendent mechanism,  representative  of  the 
views  of  the  scientific  and  engineering  com- 
munity, to  advise  the  Federal  Council  in 
identifying  longer  range  objectives  and 
needs  In  water-resources  research  and  edu- 
cation. The  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
should  be  requested  to  consider  means 
whereby  overall  Government  planning  in 
this  field  could  be  aided,  and  exchange  of 
views  between  the  Government  and  the 
academic  conununlty  could  be  provided. 

Legislative  aspects:  New  legislation  is 
needed  to  strengthen  the  contributions  that 
the  universities  ean  make  to  research  and 
graduate  education  In  water  resources. 

( 1 )  All  agencies  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources should  be  able  to  contract  with,  and 
make  grants  to.  any  universities,  whether  or 
not  they  contain  water-research  centers,  for 
research  projects  in  support  of  agency  mis- 
sions. 

(2)  It  is  desirable  to  develop  new  centers 
for  water-resources  research  in  many  uni- 
versities and  to  strengthen  existing  centers 
and  programs. 

(3)  To  develop  new  centers  and  strengthen 
existing  ones,  some  Federal  support  to  each 
such  center  on  a  continuing  basis  Is  neces- 
sary, in  addition  to  the  support  provided 
under  recommendation  1.  Responsibility  for 
deciding  how  this  supplemenUry  support 
would  be  used  should  be  left  to  the  univer- 
sities. 

(4)  Support  to  centers  should  be  (1)  in 
pturt  on  the  basis  of  a  relatively  small  formu- 
la amount  to  one  or  more  designated  research 
institutions  in  each  State  to  establish  or 
strengthen  their  capacity  for  water-resources 
research  and  (11)  in  part  on  a  matchlng- 
fund  basis,  consideration  being  given  to  the 
research  potential  of  the  institution. 

(5)  New  legislation  should  give  one  agency 
the  administrative  responsibilities  for  carry- 
ing our  recoDMnendation  4(1)  without  super- 
seding authorities  presently  vested  in  the 
several  agencies. 

(6)  Similar  authority  is  needed  for  carry- 
ing out  recommendation  (4)  (11).  The  ad- 
ministrative responsibility  shovild  be  vested  ' 
in  one  agency,  which  should  seek  appropria- 
tions for  thU  purpose,  but  the  grants  should 
be  made  in  consultation  with  the  other  agen- 
cies having  Interests  in  the  field  of  water 
resources,  and  these  agencies  should  partlcl- 
jMite  in  the  drawing  up  of  rules,  regulations, 
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and  criteria  for  evaluation.  Such  consulta- 
tion and  coordination  could  be  accomplished 
tlurough  the  proposed  coordinating  commit- 
tee on  water-resources  research. 

(7)  All  agencies  concerned  with  water  re- 
sources should  be  able  to  make  arrangements 
with  edxicational  institutions  to  permit  Gov- 
ernment scientists  and  engineers  to  teach 
and  engage  in  water -tesoiirces  research  at 
those  institutions. 


PURCHASE  OP  AUTOMATIC  DATA 
PROCESSING  EQUIPMEI^T  WOULD 
SAVE  AT  LEAST  $100  MILLION 
ANNUALLY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Chicago  Sun-Times  carries  an  important 
editorial  which  points  out  that  the  prop- 
er organization  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's use  of  electronic  data  processing 
equipment  could  save  the  taxpayers  at 
least  $100  million  annually. 

The  editorial  urges  the  adoption  of  the 
recommendations  of  the  GAO  that  this 
equipment  be  purchased  rather  than 
leased.  I  think  this  is  an  urgently 
needed  reform.  Mr.  President,  but  there 
Is  more  to  the  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General  which  would  give 
us  additional  savings.  At  a  minimum, 
for  example,  there  sihould  be  competitive 
bidding  under  a  central  Government  au- 
thority, most  likely  the  General  Services 
Administration,  in  most  purchase  and 
lease  arrangements  for  this  equipment. 
Also,  we  should  probably  institute  a  cen- 
tral automatic  data  pressing  service 
for  all  activities  of  agencies  which  do 
not  require  an  individual  setup  in  the 
agency  Itself,  Instead  of  the  current  prac- 
tice of  allowing  each  agency  to  estab- 
lish its  own  data  processing  office,  thus 
unnecessarily  duplicating  very  expensive 
leasing  arrangements. 

Mr.  President,  on  May  21,  following 
testimony  by  Comptroller  General 
Campbell  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Defense  Procurement  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  of  which  I  am  chair- 
man, I  introduced  S.  1577,  a  bill  to  put 
into  effect  his  recommendations  of  ways 
to  develop  some  economies  in  the  pro- 
curement and  management  of  this  type 
of  equipment.  The  Government  now 
spends  an  estimated  half  billion  dollars 
on  this  equipment  annually,  and  I  be- 
lieve institution  of  these  reforms  can 
save  a  significant  portion  of  this  amount. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  Government  Operations  Com- 
mittee and  it  is  my  understanding  that 
most  of  the  agency  reports  on  this  legis- 
lation are  now  in.  I  hope  very  much 
that  the  committee  will  be  able  to  go 
into  this  question  at  an  early  date,  and 
I  am  glad  to  see  this  interest  irr  these  re- 
forms on  the  part  of  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  j 

Mr.  President,  I  Bsk  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Nov.  21,  1963) 

iT'sOm.T  (TOUB)   MONKT 

Since  June  19<J2,  the  Comptroller  General 
Of  the  United  States,  through  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  has  been  issuing  reports 
calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to 


the  excessive  costs  in  leasing  electronic  data 
processing  equipment. 

■niere  have  been  12  such  reports.  Each 
report  specifically  told  how  the  Government 
could  have  saved  money  by  purchasing, 
rather  than  leasing,  the  equipment. 

The  total  sum  that  could  have  been  saved 
amounts  to  $6,696,600. 

On  March  6,  1963,  the  GAO  released  a  re- 
port of  a  study  made  of  the  financial  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  by  purchase  of  the 
equipment  rather  than  leasing  it. 

The  study  showed  that  a  potential  savings 
of  $148  million  could  be  realized  in  a  6-year 
period  If  only  half  of  the  1,000  electronic 
data  processing  S3r8tenis  then  Installed  or 
planned  for  installation  on  a  lease  basis  by 
June  30,  1963,  were  to  be  purchased  rather 
than  leased.  A  further  saving  of  $100  million 
annually  would  be  realized  after  the  initial 
5-year  period. 

The  Comptroller  General  also  advised,  in 
view  of  the  tremendous  amount  of  such 
machinery  used  in  Government  operations, 
that  a  central  authority  be  established  to 
make  the  decisions  on  procurement  and  utili- 
sation of  this  equipment.  To  date  the  sug- 
gestion has  not  been  acted  upon. 

Recently  Senator  Watnk  Mobse,  Democrat, 
of  Oregon,  in  his  speeches  against  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  referred  to  the  examples  of 
waste  turned  up  by  the  GAO  and  warned  his 
fellow  Senators  that  the  American  public 
would  not  long  stand  for  such  mismanage- 
ment. 

If  everyone  in  Washington  paid  cloee  at- 
tention to  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
Comptroller  General  the  taxpayer  would  get 
far  more  value  for  his  tax  dollar. 


WAR,  PEACE,  AND  THE  BEHAVIORAL 
SCIENCES— ARTICLE  BY  SENATOR 
HUBERT  H.  HUMPHREY  AND 
SUMMARY  OP  MEETINGS  AT  THE 
CAPITOL 

Mr.  HtJMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years,  as  my  colleagues  know,  I 
have  been  interested  in  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment making  fuller  use  of  the 
sciences  of  man. 

These  sciences  Include  not  only  the 
study  of  the  human  body,  but  of  the  hu- 
man mind,  not  merely  the  examination 
of  man,  the  single  individual,  but  man, 
as  a  member  of  many  groups. 

Of  all  the  sciences  of  man,  none,  un- 
fortunately, has  received  less  attention 
than  the  so-called  behavioral  sciences. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  paradox.  The 
greatest  problems  facing  the  world — 
probleins  of  war  and  peace — are  rooted 
in  men's  behavior  toward  one  another. 
We  cannot  solve  these  problems  until  we 
know  more  about  man,  as  a  member  of 
groups  and  of  nations,  and  until  we  put 
to  work  what  we  already  know. 

I  have,  therefore,  encouraged  all  of 
the  Federal  agencies  with  possible  Inter- 
ests In  the  behavioral  sciences  to  draw 
to  an  increasing  extent  upon  their  in- 
sight and  findings. 

Earlier  this  year,  it  was  ray  privilege 
to  address  what  is  known  as  the  presi- 
dential session  of  the  Convention  of  the 
American  Orthopsychiatric  Association, 
a  great  organization  which  brings  to- 
gether a  wide  variety  of  competences  and 
interests  for  efforts  on  broad  national 
and  international  problems. 

In  the  current  October  1963  Issue  of 
the  American  Journal  of  Orthopsychia- 
try, I  was  happy,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
association,  to  contribute  a  special  arti- 


cle, elaborating  on  my  address.  This 
article  concentrated  on  the  role  of  the 
behavioral  sciences  in  International  af- 
fairs, particularly  in  preserving  the 
peace. 

In  the  article,  I  refer  to  two  meetings 
which  I  had  arranged  at  the  Capitol  on 
August  21,  1963.  There,  eight  distin- 
guished social  psychologists  discussed 
with  Members  of  Congress  and  their 
staffs  what  their  disciplines  can  con- 
tribute and  have  already  contributed  in 
war-peace  research.  I  had  arranged 
these  conferences  in  conjunction  with 
the  Committee  on  Psychology  in  National 
and  International  Affairs  of  the  Amer- 
ican Psychological  Association.  These 
two  1963  meetings  were,  in  turn,  a  follow- 
up  on  a  somewhat  similar,  informal 
meeting  which  I  had  held  in  1962  also, 
as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Government 
Operations  Subcommittee  on  Reorgani- 
zation and  International  Organizations. 
This  subcommittee  has  been  interested 
since  1958  in  maximum  efficiency  in  Gov-  ^ 
emmentwide  science  programs  of  all 
types. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record:  the 
text  of  my  article  in  the  American  Jour- 
nal of  Orthopsychiatry,  and  a  summary 
of  the  August  21,  1963,  morning  and 
luncheon  sessions,  as  prepared  by  staff 
of  the  American  Psychological  Associa- 
tion. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  summary  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
War,   Peace,   and  the  Behavioral   Sciencxs 
(By  HuBEST  H.  HuKPHEXT,  chairman.  Sub- 
committee  on   Disarmament,  UJ3.   Senate 
Committee   on    Foreign   Belationa,   Wash- 
ington, D.C.) 

What  Is  the  foremost  problem  facing  the 
American  people? 

This  question  has  been  answered  In  many 
public-opinion  polls.  Invariably,  the  Amer- 
ican people  have  responded,  prevention  of 
world  war  m,  or,  in  different  words  but  with 
the  same  idea,  preserving  the  peace. 

That  answer  is  absolutely  sound.  Peace 
is  indeed  the  supreme  challenge.  This  Na- 
tion is  determined  to  meet  the  challenge 
successfully.  We  do  not,  of  course,  wish 
peace  at  any  price;  we  are  confident  that 
peace  is  attainable  with  honor  and  with 
freedom. 


TJ 


S.    INVESTMENT    IN    SECUKni 


For  attainment  of  the  goals  of  peace  and 
of  a  iMtt^r  world  for  the  family  of  man,  this 
NatloiKias  spent  vast  sums  in  material  re- 
sources. And  In  the  Korean  conflict,  it  ex- 
pended Incalculably  higher  sums  in  the  -form 
of  human  lives — In  killed  and  wounded. 

Each  year,  the  Congress  has  been  voting — 
with  the  strong  support  of  the  American 
people — $50  bllUon  for  military  defense 
alone  and  bUllons  more  for  oversea  aid,  not 
to  mention  sums  for  International  diplo- 
matic, intelUgence,  and  information  activi- 
ties. 

The  Investment  has,  by  and  large,  been 
Judlciotu;  it  has  paid  off;  It  will  continue  to 
pay  off.  No  man  can  set  an  economic  value 
on  the  deterrence  of  a  world  war,  or  of  a 
so-called  brxishflre  war;  nor  can  a  value  be 
placed  on  less  dramatic  achievements  such 
as  enabling  a  single  developing  nation  (much 
less  several  dosen)  to  build,  in  security,  the 
foundations  for  freedom  and  plenty. 

Rightly,  we  are  dissatlfied  with  some  as- 
pects of  our  Investment  in  security.  Some 
mistakes  have  been  made.  The  errors  have 
been  fewer  in  nimiber  than  might  have  been 
expected,   but  they   are  nonetheless  reason 
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for  consUnt  effort  to  appralae.   to  correct 
and  to  Improve. 

Research  U  the  key  to  progress  In  aecurlty. 
By  means  of  what  the  military  terms  "re- 
search, development,  testing  and  evaluation," 
the  weapons  of  war  are  constantly  refined. 
The  goaU  are:  (a)  to  msilmlae  those  weap- 
ons' value  as  a  deterrent  to  an  aggreMcr. 
and  (b)  If  worse  comes  to  worst,  that  U,  IX 
an  aggressor  strikes,  to  vanquish  him. 

Mankind  devoutly  wishes  that  worse  will 
never  come  to  worst.  The  traditional  con- 
cept of  victor  and  vanquished  has  lost  much 
of  Its  meaning  because  of  the  nature  of  po- 
tential thermonuclear  (and  bacteriological, 
chemical,  radiological)  warfare.  It  comes  as 
no  surprise  that  NlklU  Khrushchev,  for  all 
his  loudly  procUlmed  assurance  of  Commu- 
nist victory  in  the  event  of  all-out  war,  has 
realistically  told  Communist  China  that  vic- 
tory would  mean  little  on  a  largely  Inciner- 
ated planet. 

Weaponry  fulfills  Its  greatest  value  If  It 
serves  to  make  unneoeesary  Its  own  use. 

The  ultimate  "weapon"  la,  of  course,  man 
hlmaelf.  He  U  both  the  target  of  weapons 
and  the  wlelder  of  weapons.  Peace  begins  or 
ends  with  him  and,  specifically.  In  his  own 

mind. 

It  is,  therefore,  one  of  the  most  regrettable 
and  ironic  facts  of  our  time  that.  whUe  we 
feverishly  refine  the  weaponry  of  war.  we  do 
so  UUle  to  perfect  the  InstrumenU  of  peace, 
through  better  knowledge  and  uUllzatlon  of 
man  hlmaelf,  and  of  his  mind.  In  partlciUar. 

THS  LOPSn>K>  IMBAtANCZ  IN  BCBXABCH 

Let  us  be  specific.  Let  us  ask  In  what 
IMds  we  are  bcwlcally  making  our  war-peace 
research  investment. 

The  answer,  in  simplified  but  accurate 
terms  la:  For  research  on  weaponry,  over  M 
percent;  for  research  on  human  factors  that 
will  determine  war  or  peace, >  leas  than  1  per- 
cent. 

AvaUable  statistics  are  less  exact  than  one 
might  wish,  particularly  because  breakdowns 
are  not  maintained  for  "war-peace  research' 
as  such,  in  any  agency  or  in  the  Qovernment 
as  a  whole.  Somewhat  differing  sets  of  fig- 
ures must  therefore  be  used,  and  definitional 
tend  to  vary  between  them.  But  latest  Fed- 
eral figures  do  show  for  the  1963  fiscal  year: 
Total  expenditures  for  U5.  Oovemment  re- 
seacs^  and  development  for  national  defense,' 
$7.7  billion;  total  expenditures  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  for  research  alone  (that 
Is.  excluding  development),*  »1  billion;  and 
total  expendittires  by  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  research  in  the  psychological  sci- 
ences alone  (an  undetermined  portion  of 
which  might  be  classified  as  actual  war- 
peace  research)  ,*  $18  million. 

The  Department  of  Defense  Is  cited,  since 
It  Is  the  only  substantial  source  of  support 
of  war-peaoe  research  involving  human  fac- 
tors; no  other  Federal,  or,  for  that  matter, 
non-Federal,  source  spends  as  much  as  $1 
million  for  this  purpose. 

The  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration Is  Increasing  Its  support  of  the 
psychological  sciences;  NASA's  share  of  the 
governmentwlde  total  for  the  psychological 
sciences  increased  from  2  to  12  percent  be- 
tween the  fiscal  years  1962  and  1963.  How- 
ever, Uttle.  If  any  of  thU  NASA  research, 
could  be  construed  as  designed  to  solve  prob- 


I  Excluded  here  is  research  on  civilian  prob- 
'lems.  or  on  routine  military  personnel  and 
other  problems  that  cannot,  except  in  the 
most  indirect  sense,  determine  the  preven- 
tion of  war. 

>nJ3.  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  196S.  The 
Budget  of  the  UJ3.  Government.  Fiscal  Year 
Ending  June  30.  1963.  Government  Printing 
Office.  Washington,  D.C.:  328. 

'National  Science  Foundation.  Federal 
Funds  for  Science.  XI.  (NSF-63-ll)  Govern- 
ment Printing  Ofllce,  Washington,  D.C.:  20. 

*  Ibid..  SI. 


lems  of  preventing  World  War  m.  Simi- 
larly, the  largest  Federal  supporter  of  re- 
search In  the  psychological  sciences — the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare— Is  almost  exclusively  oriented  to  civll- 
Ism.  that  Is.  medical,  phases. 

Clearly,  the  ratio  between  behavioral  sci- 
ences research  said  physical  sciences  research 
on  war  and  peace  Is  lopsided  In  favor  of  the 
latter,  the  so-called  hard  sciences.  This  Im- 
balance Is  unfortunate.  It  Is  correctable;  It 
must  be  corrected;  a  more  appropriate  dis- 
tribution of  research  effort  must  be  made. 

This  will  take  some  doing.  For  one  thing, 
it  will  ^take  much  more  understanding  by 
all  concerned.  Fortunately,  no  psychiatrist 
or  psychologist  need  be  reminded  that,  as  a 
matter  of  procedure,  we  must  first  trace  the 
origins  of  the  problem,  namely,  the  reasons 
for  the  Imbalance,  if  we  expect  to  work  our 
way  out  of  It. 

The  origins  are  many;  most  are  obvious; 
a  few  are  relatively  subtle.  All  can  bear  con- 
sideration. It  cannot  be  assumed  that  the 
cards  have  been  stacked  In  favor  of  the 
physical  sciences. 

Actually,  there  are  many  factors  that  might 
have  accounted  for  a  much  higher  ratio  of 
war-peace  research  in  the  behavioral  sciences. 
We  must  xinderstand  the  respective  strengths 
and  weaknesses  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

FACTOaS  FAVORING  USX  OF  THE  BCHAVlOaAL 
8CIKNCX8 

1.  No  one  In  our  land  would  dispute  that 
the  American  people  do  want  peace  and  are 
prepared  to  explore  every  reasonable  avenue 
toward  peace. 

A  few  Jlngolsts  notwithstanding,  we  are 
fundamentally  a  nonmartlal  nation,  a  Uve- 
and-let-Uve  people,  even  toward  our  severest 
adversaries,  a  try-anythlng  people. 

There  are  good  reasons  for  our  behavior. 
We  are,  generally,  the  best  Informed  people 
on  earth,  and  we  know  what  war  would  mean. 
No  nation  has  more  to  lose  from  global  war 
than  ourselves,  for  we  enjoy  more  precious 
values  than  any  people. 

The  pKjstwar  years  have  witnessed  the 
growth  of  a  vast,  multlfaceted  peace  move- 
ment In  our  country.  Literally  hundreds  of 
oragnlzatlons  have  been  formed,  consisting 
of  scientists,  clergymen,  teachers,  hovise- 
wives.  and  a  mjrrlad  of  other  groups,  rep- 
resenting virtually  every  segment  of  o\ir 
society.  Many  of  these  organizations  have 
sought  new  ways  to  strengthen  the  peace,  to 
reduce  tensions,  to  find  honorable  solutions 
to  war-breeding  crises,  to  open  international 
lines  of  communication  on  a  people-to-people 
basis. 

2.  The  behavioral  sciences  do  have  a  great 
deal  to  contribute  to  peace,  as  well  as  to 
victory.  We  learned  the  latter  fact  in  World 
Warn. 

Our  Oovemment  successfully  used  psy- 
chological, sociological,  anthropological  and 
other  skills  to  a  greater  extent  than  ever 
before.  In  our  Armed  Forces,  behavioral  sci- 
ences proved  helpful  In  selection,  training, 
motivation  and  leadership  and  In  healing 
the  111. 

In  dealing  with  our  enemy,  psychological 
warfare  played  an  Important  role.  Specifi- 
cally, behavioral  science  assisted  In  several 
major  and  successful  policies,  such  as  the 
decision  at  the  start  of  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Japan  not  to  force  the  abdication  of 
the  emperor. 

Since  World  War  II,  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences, despite  minimal  Federal  support,  have 
sharpened  their  Insight,  skills,  and  tools. 
One  of  the  most  striking  examples  Is  brilliant 
Interdisciplinary  research  Involving  com- 
puters; here.  psychologlsU  have  fused  their 
skills  with  those  of  physicists  and  other  elec- 
tronics experts,  engineers,  mathematicians, 
and  others  In  opening  up  Incredible  new 
frontiers  In  man-machine  collaboration  for 
a  variety  of  missions.  In  many  other  areas 
behavioral  science  studies  have  afforded  help- 


ful Insight  into  Innovative  paths  In  Interna- 
tional relations. 

3.  The  American  people  are  experiment 
minded,  science  minded,  and  psychiatry 
minded.  No  nation  has  expended  more 
funds,  energy  or  manpower  In  utilizing 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  to  enrich  the 
lives  of  the  well  and  to  restore  the  lives  of 
the  mentally  111.  Moreover,  the  lore  of  psy- 
chology and  of  psychiatry  has.  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  entered  Into  our  entire  culture. 
Our  people  are  potentially  far  more  recep- 
tive to  bold  new  Ideas  for  use  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences  than  Is  sometimes  realized; 
the  Congreas  Is  no  exception.  On  August  21, 
1963,  the  latter  fact  was  proved  once  again. 
when,  at  a  luncheon  meeting  I  had  arranged 
at  the  Capitol,  eight  dUtingulshed  social 
psychologists  spoke  on  as  many  aspecU  of 
their  disciplines  in  war/peace  research.  A 
dozen  Members  of  the  Senate  and  House 
demonstrated  deep  personal  interest  in  the 
discussion.  Although  no  one  would  presume 
that  the  Senators  and  Representatives  pres- 
ent necessarily  represented  the  views  of  the 
Congress  as  a  whole,  their  warm  reception 
of  the  varied  scientific  views  did  confirm  the 
deep  potential  for  favorable  response  In  the 
legislative  branch  to  well-prepared  presenta- 
tions of  this  natvire. 

4.  In  the  highest  offices  of  our  land  there 
has  been  greater  Interest  across  the  board 
in  the  behavioral  sciences  than  at  any  previ- 
ous time  In  our  history.  The  President  has 
time  and  again  signified  his  personal  interest. 
A  report  by  a  panel  of  the  President's  Sci- 
ence Advisory  C<Mnmlttee  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Prof.  Nell  Miller  offered  a  bold 
outline  for  national  strengthening  of  the  be- 
havioral sciences.*  Thanks  to  the  Interest  of 
the  President's  science  adviser,  there  has  been 
set  up  for  the  first  time  a  standing  commit- 
tee on  the  behavioral  sciences  In  the  Inter- 
agency Federal  Council  for  Science  and  Tech- 
nology. 

There  are  alao  other  factors  that  might 
have  contributed  to  a  better  showing  by  the 
behavioral  sciences  In  the  Federal  ratio  on 
war/peace  research-  But  the  factors  mili- 
tating against  such  a  showing  have  clearly 
proved  far  more  compelling.  The  relative 
weight  of  these  negative  factors  has  not  been 
established  by  any  scientific  study,  but  a 
listing  may  underline  their  cumulative  Im- 
pact. 

FACTORS      AGAINST      US«      OF      THX      BXHAVIORAL 

SCIKNCKS 

1.  Military  preoccupation  with  firepower: 
Military  strength  has  been  traditionally 
equated  with  strength  In  military  hardware 
(accompanied,  to  be  stire,  by  strength  of 
troop  morale).  Military  science  has,  of 
course,  evolved  In  the  nuclear  space  age,  but 
deterrence  Is  still  overldentlfled  with  fire- 
power— with  the  quantity  and  quality  of  bul- 
lets, shells,  explosives,  and  other  lethal  or  dis- 
abling agents  that  can  be  delivered  against 
an  enemy  In  a  given  period  of  time  under 
given  circumstances. 

It  Is  perfectly  understandable  that  past 
habits  of  thinking  should  persist,  but  It  Is 
also  dangerous.  Past  military  experiences  are 
now  partly  Inapplicable  hi  the  changed 
world  of  the  hydrogen  bomb.  For  now, 
brainpower  must  be  so  utilized  that  we  need 
never  use  H-bomb  firepower,  If  at  all  possible. 

For  example,  it  Is  universally  recognized 
that  If  weaponry  Is  to  be  effective  as  a  deter- 
rent, it  must  be  "credible"  to  a  potential 
aggressor;  but  how,  I  ask,  can  we  really  know 
what  Is  credible  In  a  foreign  national's,  far 
less  an  elite's  or  a  nation's  mind.  If  we  make 
Inadequate  use  of  professionals  skilled  In 
such  problems  as  perception? 

2.  Popular  preoccupation  with  gadgetry: 
The  military's  preoccupation  with  hardware 
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does  not  originate  in  a  vacuum.  As  a  nation 
we  are  superbly  gifted  In  engineering  skills. 
We  are  hardware  oriented,  gadget  minded. 
We  often  equate  science  vrtth  machines— 
materiel  equipment  contraptions  Into  which 
you  insert  fuel,  then  press  a  button,  and 
steer  or  race.  Pushbutton  war,  pushbutton 
victory.  Instant,  uncomplicated  solutions — 
these  concepts  appear  to  be  preferred  by 
many  people.  Unfortunately,  solutions  to 
the  fundamental  problems  we  face  are  very 
complex  and  do  not  lend  themselves  to  a 
pushbutton  approach, 

8.  Limited  military  view  of  behavioral  sci- 
ence: llie  Advanced  Research  Projects 
Agency  and  the  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force 
have  funded  a  relatively  small  number  of 
behavioral  science  studies  on  war /peace 
Issues.  The  Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
has  demonstrated  a  small  degree  of  Interest. 
In  certain  machine-related  spheres,  civil- 
ian and  military  leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces 
have  made  brilliant  use  of  some  behavioral 
scientists.  A  notable  example  Is  In  com- 
mand-control studies  on  man-machine  rela- 
tionships In  the  North  American  Air  Defense 
Command  System  and  In  the  entire  Incred- 
ibly complex  mechanism  for  responding  to 
real  or  suspected  attack  by  an  aggressor. 

The  Department  of  Defense  (DOD)  has 
employed  awesome  Ingenuity  and  resources 
in  preparlnte  against  every  physical  con- 
tingency of  global  war.  It  has  not  matched 
that  effort  with  comparable  ingenuity  and 
resources  in  research  to  prevent  this  Ught- 
nlng-fast  machinery  from  ever  having  to  be 
used  In  the  first  place. 

DOD  support  of  war/peace  research  in  the 
behavorlal  sciences  Is  thus  limited  in 
breadth,  depth,  and  resources,  and  heavily 
weighted  on  the  applied  research  side.  An 
observer  in  the  legislative  branch  gets  the 
uncomfortable  feeling,  too,  that,  even  for  the 
few  but  often  brilliant  research  studies  un- 
derway, the  ultimate  payoff  may  be  limited 
because  there  may  be  no  climate  of  recep- 
tivity for  action  on  the  conclusions.  Yet  re- 
search for  Its  own  sake  Is  Just  about  the 
last  thing  the  researchers  or  any  thinking 
citizen  vrould  want. 

4.  Limited  civilian  view  of  behavioral 
sciences:  In  civilian  agencies  the  picture  Is, 
with  some  exceptions,  no  brighter.  Since  Its 
creation  by  Public  Law  87-297,  enacted  Sep- 
tember 6,  1961,  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  (ACDA)  has  had  diffi- 
culty In  surviving,  let  alone  in  realizing  Its 
hopes  for  a  bold,  across-the-board  research 
program.  Thus  far.  ACDA  has  put  virtually 
all  its  research  eggs  in  the  physical  sciences 
basket.  My  suggestion  In  mid- 1962  to  both 
that  Agency  and  DOD  for  if ttlng  up  the 
equivalent  of  a  DOD-ACDA  Advisory  Coun- 
cil on  Behavioral  Science  Research  met  with 
quick  endorsement  in  principle  but  very  slow 
Implementation  (and  for  a  variety  of  rea- 
sons). 

Neither  the  Department  of  State  nor  the 
US.  Information  Agency  could  be  accused 
of  Indifference  to  the  behavioral  sciences,  but 
neither  agency  appears  to  have  distinguished 
Itself  from  this  standpoint.  In  fairness  to 
both,  neither  sp>eclfie  mandate  nor  funds 
from  the  legislative  branch  exist  for  this 
purpose.  Nonetbeleas.  more  could  have  been 
done  and  should  have  been  done,  even  in  the 
present  circumstances,  by  these  agencies. 

In  the  Agency  for  International  Envelop- 
ment, behavioral  science  has  a  small  foot- 
hold; In  the  Peace  Corps,  a  relatively 
unique,   substantial,   and  welcome  role. 

In  all  the  aforementioned  civilian  agen- 
cies but  the  Peace  Corps.  It  Is  difficult  to 
escape  the  feeling  that  behavioral  science  Is 
way  out  In  left  field  while  the  ball  game  Is 
being  played  In  the  Infield. 

5.  Controversy  Implicit  In  behavioral  sci- 
ences: Keeping  behavioral  sciences  In  the 
outfield  often  appears  to  agency  officials  to 
be  the  safest  thing  to  do.  Ofllclals  cannot 
help  but  be  aware  tbat  behavioral  science 


research  may  stir  up  controversy.  A  phys- 
icist's speech  on  electronic  particles  or  a 
biologist's  speech  on  ribonucleic  acid  Is  un- 
likely to  be  debated  on  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress; not  so  a  behavioral  scientist's  paper  on, 
say.  United  States-Soviet  "mirror  Image"  sus- 
picion. 

Congrers  not  only  reflects,  It  also  leads  the 
Nation.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  our  land,  different  Individuals,  groups, 
cities.  States  and  regions  can  and  do  react 
strongly  to  theories  or  findings  by  those 
who  study  man  In  action.  But  If  timidity  as 
to  potential  controversy  should  throttle  the 
freedom  of  behavioral  science,  it  would  be  a 
sad  commentary  for  science  and  for  our 
Nation. 

6.  Scientific  preoccupation  with  quantita- 
tive measures:  It  is  not  Just  a  hostile  or  in- 
different layman  who  disputes  the  behavioral 
sciences'  Increased  role,  it  is  many  a  physical 
scientist  as  well.  Few  informed  observers 
need  be  reminded  that  many  physical  scien- 
tists— In  and  out  of  Government — view  with 
disdain  what  they  regard  as  the  "soft"  sci- 
ences. The  classic  debate  on  this  subject 
has  been  reiterated  too  often  to  require  elab- 
oration here.  The  literature  is  filled  with 
discussion  as  to  the  problems,  feasibility  and 
desirability  of  further  quantifying  the  amaz- 
ingly complex  ajjd  Interacting  variables  of 
human  personality.  Suffice  It  to  say  that 
some  of  the  leading  figures  In  the  physical 
sciences  remain  unconvinced  that  much  can 
be  gained  from  utilizing  the  "nonsclentlfic" 
or  "presclentlfic"  behavioral  disciplines. 

7.  Layman's  do-it-yourself  psychology: 
Popular  opinion,  referred  to  earlier,  plays  a 
further  role  In  the  underdeveloped  character 
of  the  behavioral  sciences.  A  popular  be- 
lief seems  to  be  that  so-called  commonsense 
Is  often  Just  as  reliable  as  some  expert's 
theories.  The  generality  Is  not  always  with- 
out substance. 

Even  stronger  than  commonsense  Is  the 
Insight  of  the  learned  amateur.  While  he 
may  have  gathered  his  knowledge  avoca- 
tlonally  and  Informally,  he  may  often  bring 
to  bear  considerable  Insight  on  a  behavioral 
science  problem.  A  little  knowledge  can  be 
a  dangerous  thing,  however.  A  lucky,  occa- 
sional guess  by  a  novice  offers  little  basis 
for  BTtstalned  reliance.  Amateur  psychology 
has  Its  limitations,  to  say  the  least. 

Few  laymen  would  claim  to  be  able  to  ex- 
plain, much  less  build,  an  atomic  bomb. 
But  many  lajnnen  profess  to  know  most  of 
what  they  need  to  know  about  Soviet  psy- 
chology. How  often  have  we  heard  that  it's 
all  very  simple,  that  human  nature  is  the 
same  the  world  over,  or  that  there's  nothing 
so  mysterious  about  Castro,  or  Mao  Tse-tung. 
or  Ho  Chi  Mlnh.  How  often  have  glib  ven- 
dors of  cvire-alls  told  us  they  have  sized  up 
the  foe  and  have  Just  the  right  answer  for 
dealing  with  him.  Certainly,  every  American 
has  a  right  to  his  opinion.  But  It  Is  haz- 
ardous If  that  opinion  Is  based  on  blind 
Indifference  to  the  difficult,  complex  nature 
of  so  many  of  the  problems  with  which  be- 
havioral science  deals. 

There  Is  no  Justification  for  making  a 
needless  mystery  out  of  Communists  or  com- 
munism— a  mystery  that  allegedly  can  be 
solved  only  by  Kremllnologlsts  or  some  other 
professional  "cult."  But  there  is  no  Jus- 
tification for  downgrading  men  and  women 
who  have  devoted  lifetimes  to  acquiring  ex- 
cellence In  their  chosen  professions  and  who 
have  much  unique  and  si>eclallzed  knowl- 
edge and  Insight  to  contribute. 

8.  Pessimism  and  fatalism  about  negotia- 
tion: Sometimes  the  behavioral  sciences  are 
rejected  simply  because,  oddly  enough,  diplo- 
macy Itself  iB  rejected  outright. 

For  an  optimistic  people.  It  Is  surprising 
how  often  we  allow  a  few  fatalists  to  darken 
our  outlook.  Perhaps  It  Is  because  so  often 
Bome  of  our  people  have  built  hopes  too 
high,  have  seen  them  dashed  and  have  then 
been  swung  to  an  opposite  extreme. 


Fortunately,  fatalism  about  the  so-called 
Inevitability  of  world  war  Is  stlU  the  excep- 
tion. It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  suc- 
cumb to  such  fatalism;  it  has  neither  Justi- 
fication nor  rationality.  As  William  Faxilk- 
ner  rightly  stated  when  he  received  the  Nobel 
Prize,  "I We)  decline  to  accept  the  end  of 
man."  We  Insist  that  man  can  work  out, 
must  work  out,  will  work  out  an  answer  to 
his  fate  other  than  becoming  radioactive 
cinders. 

Fatalism,  or  Its  slsters-ln-gloom.  Is  often 
seen  In  less  extreme  form.  There  Is,  for 
one  thing,  considerable  pessimism  about  the 
likelihood  of  successful  negotiations  with 
communism.  The  Soviet  record  of  treaty 
violations  certainly  offers  no  basis  for  eu- 
phoria as  to  the  UB.SJl.  fidelity  to  present 
or  future  commitments.  But  scholarly  anal- 
ysis of  the  Communist  record «  does  bear  out 
that,  particularly  In  certain  areas.  It  Is  pos- 
sible to  negotiate  successfully.  Success  Is 
achieved  in  the  sense  that  an  acceptable  In- 
strumentality Is  devised  that  satisfies  our 
respective  minimal  national  Interests,  and 
the  Instriimentallty  Is  observed  (often  be- 
cause It  Is  limited  In  scope  and  dtiratlon  or 
because  It  is  largely  or  wholly  self-enforce- 
able, or  both) .  But  even  If  the  Soviet  record 
on  keeping  commitments  showed  less  prom- 
ise than  what  Uttle  It  does  offer,  we  dare  not 
throw  up  our  hands  and  resign  ourselves  to 
permanent  disagreement,  for  we  already  live 
somewhat  tenuously  In  a  hair  trigger  bal- 
ance of  mutual  terror.  Somehow,  negotia- 
tion must  be  made  to  s^icceed.  The  alterna- 
tive to  cc»npetitlve  coexistence  may  be  mu- 
tual (near  or  complete )  annihilation. 

Fortunately,  the  plain  facts  are  that  (a) 
It  is  not  In  Moscow's  interest  to  let  peaceful 
accommodation    with    the    free    world    fall; 

(b)  many  leaders  of  the  Soviet  Union,  not 
merely  Khrxishchev,  do  recognize  that  fact; 

(c)  the  people  of  the  U.S.Sit.  want  passion- 
ately to  ease  tensions  and  be  relieved  of  the 
cnishlng  burden  of  the  arms  race;  (d)  it  Is 
definitely  not  in  Pelplng's  interest  (all  of  her 
bellicose  propaganda  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding) that  world  war  III  break  out; 
and  (e)  it  is  essential,  and  It  is  certainly  not 
impossible,  to  convince  Pelplng  of  that  fact, 
provided  we  use  more  of  our  wlta  and  less 
of  our  emotions. 

This  does  not  mean  that  we  need  sacrifice 
In  the  slightest  our  deepest  convictions  about 
the  record  or  the  Intentions  of  the  Chinese 
Communist  Government,  for  example.  Nor 
does  It  mean  that  we  propose  to  deceive 
ourselves  Into  thinking  that  dealing  with 
the  Soviet  Bear  and  the  Pelplng  Dragon  wUl 
be  anything  less  than  hazardous.  Com- 
munism being  what  it  Is,  we  can  expect 
from  our  adversaries  the  unexpected,  the 
devious,  the  cunning,  the  ruthless,  the  cyni- 
cal. 

But  we,  being  what  we  are,  can  be  tough 
without  being  rigid;  we  can  seek  aooom- 
modatlon  without  risking  appeasement;  we 
can  place  hope  in  negotiations  without  un- 
derestimating Its  potential  pitfalls.  All  the 
while,  we  can  call  upon  «  body  of  experttne 
that  our  adversaries  lack  In  anything  like 
the  breadth  or  depth  of  o\ir  exp>ertlse  on 
human  behavior.  This  expertise  Is  an  Im- 
portant national  asset — an  underdeveloped 
asset. 

Inflexible  dogmas  of  totalitarianism  have, 
by  comparison,  tended  to  stimt  the  behav- 
ioral sciences  in  Soviet  society.  Just  as  of- 
ficially decreed  Lysenkolsm  has  for  so  long 
stunted  its  genetic  science. 

Behavioral  science  Is  America's  special 
strength.  It  is  our  task  to  capitalize  on  It 
far  more  than  ever  before. 

9.  Unsatisfactory  communication  by  be- 
havioral scientists ;  Finally,  behavioral  scien- 
tists must   recognize   that  they  themselves 


•  Trlska.  J.  F.  and  R.  M.  Slusaer,  1962,  "The 
Theory,  Law  and  Policy  of  Soviet  Treaties." 
Stanford  University  Press,  Stanford,  Calif.; 
397  pages. 
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mnj  have  oontiibuUd  to  their  proaent  prob- 
lem. 

Although  many  behavior*!  sclentlBts  are 
nominally  expert  In  the  aclenoe  of  communi- 
cation, their  dleclpUne  i^  a  whole  has  not  al- 
ways done  a  eatUfactory  Job  of  communica- 
tion. It  has  not.  by  and  large,  "told  Its 
story"  efrectlvely  to  those  who  need  to  know 
It:  to  the  Congress,  to  civilian  and  military 
leaders  of  the  Armed  Forces,  to  other  of- 
ficials of  executive  agencies,  and  to  opinion- 
makers  throughout  the  Nation,  generally — 
for  example,  newspaper  editors  and  the  like. 

iVs  In  the  case  of  many  other  specialties, 
the  specialists — the  behavioral  scientists — 
ftn/^  that  the  public  has  a  somewhat  distorted 
Image  of  what  the  specialty  really  Is.  does, 
knows,  seeks,  and  the  speclalisU'  own  tech- 
nical Jargon  may  serve,  not  to  clarify,  but  to 
confuse.  p)artlcularly  the  layman. 

Meanwhile,  poor  communication  perpetu- 
ates Itself,  and  many  more  regrettable  con- 
ditions as  well.    A  vicious  circle  develops. 

Because  behavioral  science  has,  heretofore, 
not  effectively  communicated  to  the  Senate 
and  House  of  Representatives — to  congres- 
sional committees,  subcommittees  and  Mem- 
bers— the  Hill  has  had  little  reason  to  alter 
a  widespread,  somewhat  negative  Image. 

Because  there  Is  genuine  concern  as  to 
possible  adverse  congressional  reaction  and 
little  expectation  of  popular  support,  execu- 
tive agency  heads  are  often  reluctant  to  pro- 
gram Increased  budgets  for  Intramural  or 
extramural  research  by  behavioral  scientists. 

Because  Federal  resources  are  few  and  en- 
couragement rare,  behavioral  science  has 
been  luiable  to  attract  or  retain  as  many  spe- 
cialists In  war/peace  research  as  are  neces- 
sary, or  to  train  an  oncoming  generation  of 
scientists  In  adequate  numbers. 

Becavise  agency  heads  have  few  behavioral 
•clence  personnel  and  few  such  consultants 
(who  are  usually.  In  any  event,  far  removed 
from  day-to-day  operations),  the  specialists 
are  unable  to  contribute  effectively  to  major 
policy  decisions.  They  operate  on  the  pe- 
riphery and  for  xisually  relatively  narrow 
tasks.  Sometimes,  very  frankly,  It  almost 
■eesns  as  If  their  very  presence  In  an  agency 
serves  n^rely  as  a  sop  to  the  profession. 

Because  Intramural  personnel  and  con- 
sultants are  themselves  "In  the  outfield."  It 
Is  dUBoult  to  arovLse  enthusiasm  and  elicit 
broad  cooperation  from  colleagues  In  univer- 
sities. In  private  practice  and  In  other  areas 
who  might  be  genuinely  Interested  In  render- 
ing assistance. 

Because  agency  policy  oflk:lals  do  not 
bother  to  communicate  to  the  scientific 
cocninunlty  the  actual  day-to-day,  short- 
er long-range  needs,  the  research  applica- 
tions that  are  received,  or  the  Ideas  or  papers, 
often  seem  to  Insiders  to  be  Impractical  or 
marginal.  Actually,  In  my  Judgment,  It  Is 
remarkable  how  good  some  of  these  submis- 
sions are,  despite  the  lack  of  two-way 
conununlcatlon. 

Fortunately,  communlcatlop  has  recently     Altman 
been    Improved    to    a   considerable    extent;      office. 
but  It  has  still  not  attained  a  fraction  of 
the  necessary  effectiveness. 

CONCLUSIONS 

It  Is  clear  that  all  those  Interested  In 
assuring  proper  use  of  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences have  their  work  cut  out  for  them. 
This  Is  not  a  task  for  "Oeorge,"  the  other 
fellow.  It  Is  your  task  and  mine,  as  well  as 
that  of  every  Interested  scientist,  scientific 
organization  and  layman. 

Some  Improvements  In  the '  ntunerous  fac- 
tors here  described  on  both  sides  of  the 
plctwe  appear  to  be  In  the  making;  more 
are  necessary.  But  no  single  action  or  aeries 
of  actions  by  any  one  source,  either  the 
President  or  the  Congress,  can  upgr&at  the 
role  of  the  behavioral  sciences;  a  complex  of 
actions  Is  necessary  from  a  complex  of 
sovirces  and  on  a  continuing  basis. 

The  goal  Is  not  Just  more  research,  but 
better  research,  more  effective  researfh,  more 


research  that  U  put  Into  action  and  more 
feedback  from  expertenoe  In  action  to  on- 
going research. 

The  ultimate  goal  Is  more  than  survlTal. 
more  than  peace;   It  is  a  better  world.' 

Such  a  world  Is  ours  for  the  making. 
Never  In  man's  experience  has  he  been  so 
much  the  master  of  his  fate — of  nature  and 
of  himself. 

Never  before  has  hU  mind  held  within  lU 
control  the  destiny  ot  all  that  he  holds  dear. 


SuifMAXT  or  Pbxsxmtations  at  Intobmal 
Mkctinc  on  "Social  and  Pstcholooical 
CoNTaiBxrnoNS  to  Aaics  Cont«ol  and  Dis- 
AUCAaCKNT,"  Caixxd  bt  Sknatob  Hubxxt  H. 
HUMPHKKT.  Attqubt  21.  1963 

Senator  Humphbxt's  opening  remarks 
stated,  "The  reason  for  this  meeting  Is 
simple:  The  greatest  Issue  confronting  man- 
kind U.  of  course,  the  preservation  of  peace, 
security,  and  freedom. 

"I  have  asked  Members  of  the  Senate  and 
House  to  Join  with  me  in  bearing  from  eight 
distinguished  behavioral  scientists  as  to:  (a) 
What  they  are  doing  In  this  field  of  prevent- 
ing war.  and.  (b)  what  they  propose  thU  Na- 
tion, particularly  the  Federal  Government, 
should  do  that  it  may  not  now  be  doing  In 
their  field  of  competence." 

Senator  Humphbxt  went  on  to  emphasize 
the  underuse  of  psychological  insight  Into 
war  and  peace,  to  underscore  the  fact  that  the 
Government  Is  definitely  not  doing  enough 
by  way  of  use  of  the  behavioral  sciences  In 
international  relations,  and  to  ask  such  ques- 
tions as:  "Are  psychology  and  related  disci- 
plines contributing  what  they  can  and  should 
contribute  to  the  cause  of  peace?  If  not, 
what  should  be  done  and  how?  What  should 
be  the  priorities?  What  research  and  dem- 
onstration programs?  What  policy  changes 
in  day  to  day  or  emergency  diplomatic  pro- 
cedure, etc.?" 

The  meetings  were  held  in  two  sessions: 
One  from  10  a.m.  to  12  noon  In  room  1318  of 
the  New  Senate  Office  Building;  the  other 
from  12:30  pjn.  to  4  pjn.  In  rwaa  S-120  of 
the  Capitol.  The  congressional  and  staff 
participants  at  the  mid -morning  meeting 
were:  Senator  Gaylord  Nelson.  Congressman 
John  Brademas,  John  Hayward  from  Senator 
Cannon's  office.  Sue  Rosenfeld  from  Senator 
Keatlng's  office,  William  Stover  from  Senator 
Randolph's  office,  Herman  Schwarta  from  the 
Senate  Judiciary  Subconunlttee  on  Antitrust 
and  Monopoly,  Julius  Cahn  from  the  Senate 
Subconunlttee  on  Reorganization  and  Inter- 
national Organizations.  Muriel  Ferris  from 
Senator  Hart's  office,  Alfred  PartoU  from  Sen- 
ator Cooper's  office,  Elktry  Woodworth  from 
Senator  Brewster's  office,  Burt  Ross  from  Sen- 
ator Kennedy's  office,  Allen  Lesser  from  Sena- 
tor Javlts'  office.  Stephen  Horn  from  Sena- 
tor Kuchel's  office.  Stanley  Newman  from 
.Congressman  Ryan's  office.  Owen  OlXtnnell 
Vrom  Congressman  Fascell's  office,  and  Jan 
from     Congressman     Macdonald's 

At  the  session  In  the  Capltot  Building  were: 
Senators  Hubxst  Humphbkt,  JxNNiNca  Ran- 
dolph, Levxrbtt  Saltonstall,  Jacob  jAvrrs, 
Fbank  Moss.  Gaylord  Nklson  and  Repre- 
sentatives Gborgx  Mnxxa,  Chkt  Holitixlo. 
WnjJAM  Fms  Rtan,  Jambs  Fulton,  John 
Bbaobmas,  Clauds  FxTPBa,  Josxph  Kabth, 
Robxbt  Kastxnmkixb.  plus  Julixis  Cahn  and 
John  RelUy  from  the  Senate  Subcommittee 


^For  an  elaboration  of  overall  gocds  for 
the  behavioral  sciences,  see  Hitkphbxt, 
Hubebt  H.,  "A  Magna  Carta  for  the  Social 
and  Behavioral  Sciences."  Reprinted  from 
American  Behavioral  Scientist,  February 
1962.  together  with  Conoexssional  Rzcobd 
statement  of  Feb.  19.  1962,  and  Issued  as  re- 
lease S  2-10-62. 

See  also.  Huicphbzt,  Hubxbt  H.  1963,  "The 
Behavioral  Sciences  and  Survival."  American 
Psychoibgist  18(6):  290-294. 


on  Raorganlzatlon  and  International  Organ- 
isations. 

The  eight  psychologists  present  at  both 
sessions  were:  Drs.  Urle  Bronfenbrenner 
(Cornell),  Harold  Ouetskow  (Northwestern), 
Edwin  ToUander  (State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo) ,  Donald  Michael  (Peace  Re- 
search Institute),  Thomas  MUbum  (U.S. 
Naval  Ordnance  Test  SUtlon ) .  Gardner  Mur- 
phy (Mennlnger  Foundation).  Charles  Os- 
good (University  of  IllinoU),  and  Lawrence 
Solomon  (American  Psychological  Association 
central  office) . 

Approximately  the  same  material  was  pre- 
sented by  each  speaker  In  the  morning  and 
in  the  afternoon  sessions.  Therefore,  for  this 
summary,  the  presentations  of  each  psychol- 
ogist shall  be  combined  into  a  single  state- 
ment, regardless  of  the  session  In  which  It 
was  presented. 

Dr.  Thomas  Mllburn  contrasted  two  ex- 
treme points  of  view  regarding  psychology's 
contribution  to  the  study  and  resolution  of 
international  problems:  that  psychology  has 
no  contribution  to  make  whatsoever;  and 
that  psychology  has  the  answers  to  all  of  our 
problems.  Rejecting  both  of  these  extremes. 
Dr.  Mllburn  stressed  the  fact  that  all  in- 
dividuals base  their  behavior  and  planning 
upon  some  form  of  Implicit  social  theory  and 
that  it  Is  one  of  the  alms  of  psychology  to 
test  these  theories  for  their  value  as  valid 
bases  for  action.  Most  of  the  contribution 
from  psychology  today,  therefore.  Is  In  the 
nature  of  information  retrieval;  that  Is,  ap- 
plying what  we  already  know  about  human 
behavior  to  some  of  the  sltviatlons  currently 
confronting  us.  The  behavioral  sciences 
are  now  better,  in  many  respects,  than  in- 
tuition In  helping  one  to  deal  effectively  with 
complex  situations.  Soon,  with  further  re- 
search and  study,  the  behavioral  sciences  will 
surpass  intuition  In  all  respects.  ,, 

Dr.  Mllburn  briefiy  described  Project 
Mlchelson,  a  large-scale  Department  of  De- 
fense research  project  in  the  behavioral 
sciences  including  some  30  or  more  studies 
of  the  concept  of  deterrence  and  Its  related 
aspects.  This  project  is  utilizing  18  dif- 
ferent approaches  to  this  general  problem 
area  In  order  to  seek  out  the  convergence  of 
resuiu.  Some  of  the  findings  to  date,  which 
stress  the  many  changing  patterns  of  com- 
pliance and  hostility  between  the  United 
States  and  the  U.S.Sil.  over  time,  are: 

( 1 )  There  is  a  reciprocal  relation  between 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  China  in 
terms  of  their  aggressiveness;  that  is,  when 
one  is  high,  the  other  Is  low,  and  vice  versa. 

(2)  The  mirror  Image  phenomenon  holds 
for  the  motivation  of  the  United  States 
and  U.SBJt..  but  not  for  the  tactics;  that 
is,  they  attribute  the  same  motives  to  us  as 
we  attribute  to  them,  but  this  does  not  hold 
true  for  the  mutual  perception  of  tactics. 

(3)  The  proliferation  of  nuclear  weapons 
tends  to  lead  to  a  diffusion  of  Eastern  and 
Western  blocs. 

(4)  American  allies  feel  better  about  mis- 
siles at  sea  than  they  do  about  missiles  In 
forelg^n  bases. 

Dr.  Urle  Bronfenbrenner.  Just  returned 
from  an  extended  stay  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
spoke  in  some  detail  about  the  development 
of  "The  new  Soviet  man";  that  is,  he  re- 
ported his  findings  on  the  new  school  systems 
developing  in  Russia  and  their  emphasis  on 
the  formation  of  a  Soviet  morality  and 
character  In  the  children  of  Russia  today. 

Dr.  Bronfenbrenner  pointed  out  that  since 
"wars  begin  in  the  minds  of  men"  there  is 
a  great  need  for  the  study  of  the  mental 
processes  occurring  in  nations  which  face 
potential  conflict.  Little  or  nothing  Is  being 
spent  by  the  U.S.  Government  on  behavioral 
science  research  in  this  area.  And  at  the 
same  time  as  our  research  activities  are  lag- 
ging, the  Soviet  Union  is  undertaking  a 
broad-scale,  intensive  program  to  Inculcate  a 
social  morality  and  a  Soviet  character  In  Its 
schoolchildren,     utilizing     techniques     and 
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concepta  which  we  study  relatively  little  in 
this  country.  Two  new  kinds  of  schools  are 
being  opened  in  the  Soviet  Union:  boarding 
schools  and  prolonged  day  schools.  In  these 
settings  the  objective  of  the  program  under- 
taken Is  to  get  the  group  (and  all  Soviet  so- 
ciety Is  organized  around  large  or  small 
groups  of  one  kind  or  another)  to  take  over 
the  upbringing  of  the  child.  The  emphasis 
Is  upon  living  in  a  collective  tmd  the  moti- 
vation for  the  inculcation  of  discipline  is 
group  approval.  Following  the  teachings  of 
Bdakarenko,  this  educational  system.  Incor- 
porating some  of  the  major  findings  In  the 
behavioral  sciences,  promises  to  produce  a 
new  breed  of  Soviet  citizen  who  wlU  pose  a 
potential  challenge  to  the  abUlty  of  our 
future  citizens  In  their  efforta  to  deal  and 
relata  effectively  with  the  U.S.S11.  in  years 
to  come. 

Dr.  Charles  Osgood  directed  his  remarks 
to  the  disparity  between  technological  ad- 
vance and  social-cultural  advance  in  this 
nuclear  age.  He  emphasized  that  only  a 
very  small  fraction  of  our  total  defense  budg- 
et U  being  spent  on  the  study  of  such  "soft" 
variables  as  "hiunan  nature."  "thinking," 
"conflict  resoluUon,"  "trust."  "cooperation," 
etc.  Deploring  this  state  of  affairs.  Dr.  Os- 
good pointed  to  his  own  research  on  the 
"soft"  variable  "meaning"  and  indicated  that 
such  seemingly  nebulous  variables  are,  in- 
deed, amenable  to  scientific  study  and  quan- 
tification. Sixteen  different  language  cul- 
tures are  being  studied  in  a  croes-cultviral 
project  designed  to  clarify  the  nature  of  the 
"meaning"  of  various  concepta,  as  this  varies 
from  cultvire  to  culture,  and  to  seek  for  the 
common  dimensions  of  meaning  which  are 
shared  universally  by  all  cultures. 

Dr.  Osgood  emphasized  that  while  we  are 
building  our  weaponry  for  "deterrence" — for 
the  purpose  of  not  using  it — we  are  not  ex- 
panding sufficient  effort,  time,  or  resources 
on  seeking  ways  of  avoiding  the  use  of  our 
deterrent  weapons.  Such  a  search  for  alter- 
natives, perforce,  requires  the  interdlBCipli- 
nary  approach  of  the  behavioral  sciences. 

Dr.  Harold  Guetzkow  discussed  the  use  of 
gaming  and  simulation  techniques  as  social 
science  approaches  to  the  study  ot  interna- 
tional relations.  He  cited  military  and  busi- 
ness gaming  as  predecessors  and  then  de- 
tailed three  kinds  of  simulation  techniques: 
all-computerized,  man-computer  combina- 
tions, and  all-man.  Dr.  Guetzkow  briefiy  de- 
scribed the  Internatlon  simulation  technique 
which  he  bfka  developed  and  then  reported 
soms  of  the  findings  to  date.  In  a  study  of 
effects  of  the  proliferation  of  nuclear  weap- 
onry In  a  sljnulated.  "teettube"  world,  the 
weakening  of  bloc  alliances  was  predicted  In 
1960,  as  is  now  confirmed  by  the  course  of 
eventa  in  the  "real"  world  and  as  was  report- 
ed by  Dr.  Mllburn  during  this  meeting. 

Another  study  utilizing  the  Internatlon 
simulation  explored  the  effecta  of  "rigidity" 
versus  "fiexlblllty"  as  personality  character- 
istics of  decisionmakers.  On  the  basis  of  a 
personality  test,  the  pfu-ticipanta  in  the  sim- 
ulation were  selected  so  as  to  have  some 
whose  personalities  were  very  "rigid"  and 
some  whose  personalities  were  very  "flexi- 
ble." It  was  demonstrated  that  "flexible" 
decisionmakers  did  considerably  better. 
Their  "worlds"  had  fewer  wars,  and  more 
peaceful  international  relations,  and  such 
decisionmakers  were  better  able  to  extricate 
themselves  effectively  from  crisis  situations 
than  were  their  "rigid"  counterparta. 

Again,  Dr.  Guetzkow  underscored  the  need 
for  Congress  to  exercise  tta  power  and  de- 
mand an  Increase  in  the  use  to  which  agen- 
cy people  are  putting  the  behavioral  sciences. 
He  argued  that  without  pressure  and  Initia- 
tive from  Congress,  policymakers  in  the 
agencies  will  be  too  timid  to  utilize  the 
newer  behavioral  sciences  appnMches  to  re- 
solve current  and  anticipated  problems  of 
public  policy. 


Dr.  Donald  Michael  concerned  himself,  in 
his  remarks,  with  the  problems  of  manjjower 
utilization  and  funding.  The  usefulness  of 
an  Increased  utilization  of  behavioral  scl- 
entlsto  in  the  area  of  national  and  Intema- 
Uonal  affairs  Ls  twofold:  (I)  The  contribu- 
tion of  empirical  data  on  human  behavior 
which  these  scientlsta  can  make  should  lead 
to  a  more  valid  basis  upon  which  to  make 
policy  decisions  involving  human  beings;  and 
(2)  the  behavioral  scientist  can  point  out 
Important  variables  in  complex  situations 
which  may  be  overlooked  or  misjudged  by 
those  not  trained  in  the  behavioral  dis- 
ciplines. 

Dr.  Michael  cited  two  examples  of  sug- 
gestions coming  from  behavioral  scientlsta 
during  World  War  II  which,  baaed  upon  sci- 
entific understanding  of  hviman  behavior, 
lead  to  an  effective  course  of  action:  (1) 
The  recommendation  to  take  Japanese  pris- 
oners, and  (2)  the  recommendation  not  to 
depose  the  Emperor. 

Dr.  Michael  pointed  to  three  pressing  needs 
today:  (1)  the  need  for  more  behavioral  sci- 
entlsta to  work  on  problems  of  national  and 
International  concern;  (2)  the  need  for  vital 
areas  of  research  to  be  plni>olnted  and  clari- 
fied; and  (3)  the  need  to  provide  Incentives 
for  work  In  this  area,  such  as  the  opportunity 
to  publish  (restricted  in  some  cases  by  se- 
curity regulations)  and  the  opportxinlty  to 
work  on  a  wide  rahge  of  subject  matter  (that 
Is,  not  only  "fire  hoxise"  research  aimed  at 
the  answer  to  a  single,  circumscribed  ques- 
tion, but  long-range  basic  and  applied 
studies) .  There  are  people  ready  to  work  on 
these  problems;  In  universities,  indxistry,  and 
private  research  Institutes.  There  are  users 
,  of  this  research;  peace  action  groups  and 
f  Government  agencies  and  depdrtmenta. 
There  Is  a  need  for  Increased  funding  to 
further  the  utilization  of  this  maniK>wer  and 
to  Increase  the  conununlcatlon  of  findings 
to  the  potential  users.  There  is  a  need  to 
inform  the  research  commxuiity  more  broadly 
and  more  systematically  of  the  studies  they 
might  do. 

Dr.  Gardner  Murphy  cautioned  against 
over-  or  \inder-selllng  the  problon  of  the 
utilization  of  the  behavioral  sciences.  We 
need  to  know  how  to  take  steps  to  mobilize 
resources  to  bring  them  to  bear  upon  policy 
problems  and  we  need  to  know  how  to  do 
research  of  an  applied  nature,  developing 
a  long-range  capability  to  utilize  our  poten- 
tial. Behavioral  scientlsta  are  interested  In 
long-range  knowledge  of  human  natiire.  We 
need  guidance  from  policy  people  to  help 
make  our  findings  relevant  to  Ooveriunent 
decisionmaking.  He  specifically  invited  Con- 
gressmen to  make  use  of  the  facilities  of  the 
APA  Committee  on  Psychology  in  National 
and  International  Affairs  and  offered  this 
service  as  available  on  a  continuing  basis. 
In  response  to  Dr.  Bronfenbrenner's  pres- 
entation. Senator  Humphbxt  suggested,  as  a 
possible  research  project  for  psychologlsta, 
a  study  of  the  relationship  between  puritan 
morality  and  Soviet  morality.  In  response  to 
Dr.  Murphy's  appeal,  he  suggested  that  what 
he  personally  would  need  from  psychologlsta 
would  be  statements  concerning  specific  lacks 
In  agency  programs  and  Interesto;  specific 
programs  of  action,  projecta,  etc.;  a  party 
platform  on  behavioral  sciences  in  Inter- 
national affairs. 

Dr.  Edwin  Hollander  did  not  make  a  formal 
presentation.  He  chaired  the  morning  meet- 
ing and  directed  the  Interchange  of  ideas, 
questions  and  answers  between  the  partlcl- 
panta  and  the  speakers. 

In  the  luncheon  session,  Hollander  intro- 
duced the  speakers  by  a  brief  statement  of 
the  scope  and  Intent  of  the  behavioral  sci- 
ences and  pointed  out  the  research  emphasis 
they  brotight  to  bear  on  problems  of  Inter- 
national tension  reduction.  The  variety  of 
ways  that  such  complex  problems  could  be 
stated  and  studied,  he  said,  would  be  in- 
dicated by  the  several  presentations  to  be 
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made.  While  such  behavioral  science  activity 
could  not  be  a  full  solution  to  these  matters, 
he  added  that  it  was  an  important  comple- 
ment to  the  more  traditional  lines  of  study 
and  action  usually  followed. 

Dr.  Lawrence  Solomon  prepared  this  sum- 
mary statement  of  the  proceedings.  Any  fur- 
ther inquiries  for  information,  clarification, 
consultation,  or  continuing  contact  with  any 
of  the  speakers  should  be  directed  to  him 
as  Executive  Secretary,  Conunittee  on  Psy- 
chology in  National  and  International  Af- 
fairs, American  Psychological  Association, 
1333  16th  Street  NW.,  Washington,  D.C. 


THE  U.N.'S  VITAL  ROLE 

Mr.  HXJMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  the  President  of  the  United 
States  submitted  to  the  Congress  the 
17th  annual  report  of  the  UJ3.  partici- 
pation In  the  United  Nations. 

His  report  summarized  the  many  ways 
in  which  this  complex  but  effective  in- 
stitution has  proven  to  be  a  valuable 
instrument  in  reducing  world  tensions 
and  enhancing  world  welfare.  The 
United  States  has  been  deeply  commit- 
ted to  this  international  institution  since 
its  inception.  In  a  sense,  it  is  a  child 
of  American  idealism.  It  is  a  tribute  to 
that  idealism  to  note  that  we  have  not 
thrown  up  our  hands  in  despair  at  UJf. 
growing  pains.  Despite  the  shortcom- 
ings inherent  in  any  organization  com- 
bining members  from  vastly  different 
political,  social,  and  econcxole  milieu, 
the  record  has  justified  our  confidence 
and  encouraged  hope  for  greater  accom- 
plishments in  the  future. 

The  lead  editorial  in  today's  New  York 
Times  makes  a  sound  assessment  of  the 
UJ^.'s  vital  role  in  American  foreign 
policy  and  world  peace.  In  stressing 
that  role,  it  pinpoints  the  weaknesses 
which  threaten  its  continued  perform- 
ance: First,  attempts  to  weaken  the  im- 
portant executive  function  which  makes 
the  UJ<f.  a  significant  force  in  world  af- 
fairs and  second,  reluctance  of  some  of 
the  member  nations  to  meet  their  finan- 
cial obligations. 

I  want  to  take  this  occasion  to  urge 
that  we  fight  these  twin  destructive 
tendencies  so  that  the  U.N.  may  con- 
tinue its  important  functions:  in  meet- 
ing inmiediate  crises  in  planning  for  a 
future  where  commonly  accepted  rules 
and  standards  for  resolution  of  national' 
differences  reduce  their  incidence;  and 
continuing  and  expanding  its  coopera- 
tive assault  against  the  common  enemies 
of  mankind;  disease,  poverty,  and  ig- 
norance. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  New  York  Times  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

Thb  uj*.'s  vital  Rolb 

The  Importance  of  the  United  Nations  to 
American  foreign  policy  and  to  world  peace 
was  emphasized  anew  yesterday  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  report  to  Congress.  Most 
Americans  unquestionably  Jc^n  in  this  en- 
dorsement, dismissing  with  contempt  the  ex- 
tremist attacks  on  the  world  organization 
and  even  on  Ita  humanitarian  enterprises 
such  as  the  Children's  Fund. 

The  United  Nations,  which  celebrated  Ita 
18th  birthday  recently,  U  still  an  adolescent. 
Kven  ita  occasional  excesses  and  crises  may 
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b*  regarded  m  growing  patns  to  be  overcome 
M  U  develope  In  experience  and  statiire.  It 
•hM  already  proved  Itaelf  to  be  an  IndUpena- 
abU  outlet  and  safeguard  for  more  than  a 
hun<ired  nations,  large  and  small,  old  and 
new,  whose  multiplying  delegations  now 
burst  Its  headquarters  at  the  seiuas.  And  a 
score  more  are  still  to  come. 

The  United  Nations  Is  Important  first  of  all 
as  a  forum  which.  If  It  did  not  exist,  would 
have  to  be  Invented.    It  Is  the  closest  ap- 
proach yet  to  a  parliament  of  man  where  all 
nations  can  freely  present  their  cause  and 
seek  the  support  of  world  opinion.    It  Is  a 
place   for  parliamentary  diplomacy,  to  deal 
with  th«  problems  andangerlng  world  peace. 
The  most  Important  function  entrusted  to 
the  United  Nations  U  that  of  guardian  o*  the 
peace,  to  preserve  peace  where  pxaaslble,  to 
suppress  aggression  by  force  if  necessary.  Its 
means  for  doing  so  are  stUi  rudimentary,  and 
the  ambitious  provisions  of  the  charter  for  a 
United  Nations  force  remain  unfulfilled.  But 
the  United  Nations  was  able  to  organize  re- 
atotence  to  Communist  aggression  In  Korea 
and   to  send  peace  tceeplng  forces   Into  the 
Middle  East  and  the  Congo.     Unfortunately, 
this  decisive  executive  function  Is  now  in 
process  of  an  erosion   which   must  be  re- 
versed to  save  the  United  NaUons  from  the 
fate  of  the  League  of  Nations.    A  world  peace 
force  la  one  key  to  disarmament;  It  Is  essen- 
tial to  keep  the  peace  In  a  disarmed  world. 
It  Is  ironic  that  a  world  which  now  U  able 
to  spend  hundreds  of  billions  of  dollars  for 
armaments  finds  It  dlfflcult  to  provide  a  few 
mllllcn  dollars  to  sustain  even  the  existing 
United  Nations  peace  forces.     President  Ken- 
nedy   rightly    castigates    the    financial    Ir- 
reeponslblllty  of  countries  that  refuse  to  pay 
all  their  assessment  for  such  forces,  notably 
the  Soviet  bloc  and  France.    But  castlgatlon 
Is  not  enough:  It  most  be  followed  by  United 
NaOons  action  to  bring  the  delinquents  to 
book  on  the  principle  of  no  representation 
without  taxation.     That  is  the  essence  of  the 
United  Nation's   financial  crisis,  which  will 
come  to  a  head  next  year.     On  the  outcome 
of  It  may  depend  the  life  or  death  jot  the 
United  Nations  Itself. 


Governor  Rolvaag  pointed  out  the 
splendid  assets  which  Minnesota  brings 
to  the  Nation's  scientific  and  technical 
problems — its  superb  educational ,  tradi- 
tion and  Institutions,  its  advanced  sys- 
tem of  State,  municipal  and  private  serv- 
ices, Its  dynamic  business  commimity,  Its 
Invigorating  climate  and  recreational 
advantages,  whether  for  sports  or  cul- 
ture, and  other  natural  and  human  en- 
dowments. 

Governor  Rolvaag  s  statement  pro- 
ceeded with  a  summary  on  what  Minne- 
sota is  accomplishing  in  the  vital  field  of 
electronics.    He  noted  that: 

In  Minnesota  electronics  and  related  sci- 
ence industries  employ  50.000  persons,  with 
an  annual  payroU  of  $360  mUUlon. 

He  looked,  however,  to  larger  oppor- 
tunities and  needs  for  the  future. 

He  spoke  frankly  of  the  regrettable 
Imbalance  in  the  national  allocation  of 
Federal  scientific  grants  and  contracts. 
He  noted  my  personal  efforts  to  help 
"fortify  the  Idea  industry  all  across  the 
NaUon." 

Governor  Rolvaag  stressed  the  need 
for  sound,  broad-gaged  criteria  in  the 
allocation  of  Federal  research  and  de- 
velopment contracts.    He  suggested : 

Perhaps.  It  should  be  required  that  the 
proposed  contractor  submit  a  plan  for  the 
utilization  of  research  res\ilts  beyond  the 
inunedlate  f\ilflllment  of   the   contract. 

He  asked: 

What  about  a  massive  research  program 
In  the  nonmlUtary  problems  of  life?  Our 
mass  transit  problem.  o\ir  air  poUution.  our 
water  pollution  problem,  our  pressing  hu- 
man welfare  problems — mental  iUness.  men- 
tal retardation,  the  control  of  ovir  patterns 
of  land  use? 


MINNESOTA— MIDWTSST    IS    FRONT 
RXJNN121     IN     ELECTRONICS — AN 
OUTSTANDING  ADDRESS  BY  GOV. 
KARL  P.  ROLVAAG 
Mr.    HUMPHREY.      Mr.    President, 
from  time  to  time.  It  has  been  my  pleas- 
ure to  point  out  the  excellent  contribu- 
tions by  the  State  of  Minnesota  to  Amer- 
ican scientific  and  engineering  advances. 
I  have  done  so  not  merely  as  a  matter 
of  personal  pride  In  the  accomplishments 
of  my  State;  such  pride  is  well  Justified. 
But  there  Is  a  far  greater  significance  to 
Minnesota's     scientific     and     technical 
contributions. 

This  Nation  Is  aided  immeasurably  by 
tapping  the  talents  and  skills  of  every  re- 
gion and  every  State.  The  upper  Mid- 
west has  its  vital  contribution  to  make. 
Minnesota  and  its  neighbors  are  ready. 
willing  and  eager  to  do  their  share.  Min- 
nesota's inspiring  record  of  technical 
achievement  in  war  and  in  peace  speaks 
eloquently  for  both  the  past,  the  present, 
and  the  future. 

Toward  the  end  of  last  month,  an  out- 
standing statement  of  this  subject  was 
presented  by  a  great  and  well-qualified 
public  officiaL  I  refer  to  an  address  by 
the  Governor  of  our  State — the  Honor- 
able Karl  F.  Rolvaag — before  the  Na- 
tional Electronic  Conference,  as  present- 
ed on  October  29, 1963. 


Governor  Rolvaag's  statement  is  an- 
other fine  demonstration  of  the  enlight- 
ened leadership  which  Minnesota  State 
and  local  ofBclals  are  providing  to  our 
citizenry  and  to  our  Nation — a  leader- 
ship that  is  concerned  not  only  with 
things  but  with  human  beings  and  with 
the  Nation's  frontiers. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
text  of  this  fine  address  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ord«'ed  U>  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

MTNI'TXaOTA MroWBBT  FRONTRUKNira  IN  Elxc- 

TaoNTCS — Karl  P.  Rolvaao  Talk  Betore  Na- 

TIDIfAL   BLSCtaONTCS    CONVTRXNCX,    CHICAGO, 

III.,  OcTOBxa  29,  1963 

Dr.  Von  -Tersch.  distinguished  guests, 
friends,  I  come  to  you  today  from  Minnesota, 
honored  by  the  recognition  to  my  State  im- 
plicit In  your  invitation.  We  have  an  excit- 
ing success  story  to  tell  and  one  that  means 
much  to  me.  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  Governor. 
Our  floiu-ishlng  electronics  Industry  in  the 
Minneapolls-St.  Paul  area  has  not  only 
brought  new  technical  advances.  It  has  bol- 
stered our  economy,  provided  jobs,  induced 
new  talents  In  many  disciplines  to  settle  In 
Minnesota— It  has  given  impetus  to  commu- 
nity development.  It  has  improved  the  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  my  State  In  many  ways. 
But  in  the  recounting  of  our  successes,  we 
find  new  challenges,  new  problems,  new  areas 
of  human  endeavor  half  done — half  met  and 
dlfflcult  questions  to  which  all  of  us,  the 
scientists  and  the-  Indxistrlallsts,  as  well  as 
the  political  leaders  and  social  scientists, 
must  seek  answers  In  Joint  action  and  joint 
planning. 


Tritely,  but  surely,  these  are  times  of  un- 
precedented change.  We  are  literally  being 
thrust  forward  on  the  crest  of  a  wave  of 
scientific  knowledge.  It  Is  a  new,  startling 
revolution,  a  technological,  electronic  revo- 
lution that  in  Its  far-reaching  effects  dwarfs 
the  great  indxutrlal  revolution  of  the  19th 
century. 

Ponder  If  you  will  the  fact  that  90  percent 
of  all  scientists  who  have  ever  lived  in  the 
world    are   living    today.     Our   accumulated 
scientific  knowledge  doubles  every  10  years. 
Coupled   with    advancing   knowledge   is   the 
rapid  population  expansion  bringing  with  It 
enormous    need    for    new    Jobs    and    for    a 
healthy  expanding  economy.     One  thing,  one 
factor  stands  out  clearly:  the  only  way  we 
can  cope  with  this  new  world  is  by  recog- 
nizing that  our  chief  hope  Is  in  human  re- 
sources— brains    and    Ideas.      We    built    this 
Nation   by   heavy  dependence  on   abundant 
natural  resources — the  mine,  the  field,  the 
forest.     All  too  often  It  was  a  reckless  de- 
pendence.    In  Minnesota,  we  were  no  differ- 
ent.    In  ths  first  century  of  our  existence 
we  relied  on  seemingly  endless  beds  of  rich 
Iron  ore,  millions  of  acres  of  pine  forests, 
and  farmstead  after  farmstead  of  rich  black 
soil,  to  provide  the  backbone  of  our  econ- 
omy.    Today,   the   natural    resource   in   this 
economic    reliance    is    diminishing    in    im- 
porUnce,  and    the  growth  of  our  economy 
depends  more  dlrecUy  on  human  resources, 
on   the   adaptability   of   people   In  devising 
technical  solutions  to  thiis  problems  of  our 
indostrtal  urbanized  life. 

The  impUcatlons  of  this  massive  shift  of 
values  are  of  profound  Importance. 

In  Minnesota  we  confronted  thU  new  real- 
ization with  a  set  of  existing  conditions 
which  proved  to  be  of  great  significance  to 
us.  First,  we  had  at  hand  a  sturdy  popula- 
tion with  high  aspirations  and  unusual  ca- 
pacities. In  selective  service  rejections  based 
on  literacy.  generaUy  regarded  as  a  broad 
measure  of  quality.  Minnesota  has  for  many 
years  had  one  of  the  best  records.  Oon- 
BlstenUy,  less  than  6  percent  of  those  con- 
sidered for  the  draft  have  been  rejected — a 
record  of  education  attainment  ahared  by 
very  few  States. 

Second,  we  had — we  have — a  stimulating, 
exhilarating  climate,  and  vast  outdoor  recre- 
ation reserves,  a  needed  source  of  strength 
and  renewal — of  re-creating — for  the  modem 
man.  For  example,  90  percent  of  aU  Mlnne- 
sotans  Uve  within  10  minutes  of  a  body  of 
water  of  fishing  and  swimming  quaUty. 

Third,  Minnesota's  pubUc  services  are  ^ex- 
tensive  and  of  high  quality — our  transporta- 
tion, our  public  schools,  our  urban  oenten, 
our  public  health  and  welfare  services — all 
measure  up  to  what  thoughtful.  Intelligent 
people  expect  that  their  government  should 
provide — though.  I  must  add.  we  strive 
vlgoroxxsly    to   improve   these  services. 

Fourth,  we  are  proud  of  a  cultural  com- 
munity life  which  gives  recognition  and  en- 
couragement to  the  arts.  The  recent  arrival 
of  the  Tyrone  Outhrle  Theatre  adds  further 
luster  to  an  already  rich  array  of  cultural 
Institutions  and  activities — the  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  the  St.  Paul  Civic  Op- 
era, the  St.  Paul  Gallery  and  Theatre,  the 
Minneapolis  Institute  of  Art,  the  Walker  Art 
Center,  and  many  other  concert  and  theater 
and  dance  groups. 

Fifth,  we  had.  as  an  Integral  part  of  our 
business  community,  several  dynamic  lnd\u- 
trles,  including  one  of  the  most  Important 
electronics  companies  In  the  Nation;  namely. 
Minneapolis-Honeirwell,  a  company  with  alert 
management  which  had.  both  during  and 
since  World  War  II.  been"  an  Important  sup- 
plier of  extremely  sophisticated  control  S3r8- 
tems  for  the  military.  Honeywell  has  long 
recognlaed  the  need  for  large  Investment  in 
research  and  new  product  development,  a 
fact  which  has  given  it  a  position  of  national 
leadership  In  industry. 

Sixth,  and  most  Important — though  one 
must  add  that  all  these  things  are  inter- 
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'X.wlned  and  Interdependent — it  is  hard  to 
imagine  one  of  them  without  the  supportive 
existence  of  all  the  others — we  had  developed 
one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  country. 
Over  and  again,  as  one  searches  out  the 
factors  which  appear  to  result  in  the  magi- 
cal fusion  of  brains  and  Industry,  one  finds 
that  the  essential  Ingredient  Is  a  recog- 
nized university,  a  center  of  brainpower,  a 
supply  of  talented,  educated  people,  a  cre- 
ative source  of  new  Ideas.  Some  special  as- 
sets exist  at  our  University  of  Minnesota. 
It  is  highly  accessible  (the  crowded,  urban 
campus,  with  its  endless  traffic  and  park- 
ing problems  turns  out  to  be  a  boon  in  its 
proximity  to  our  industrial  areas).  Another 
special  attribute  of  fhe  University  of  Minne- 
sota Is  that  it  has  not  been  fragmented  by 
misguided  political  parochialism;  one  uni- 
versity, under  one  board  of  regents,  serves 
the  entire  State,  through  several  campuses 
located  throughout  the  State. 

Another  Important  consideration  Is  the 
status  of  our  university.  Under  our  State 
constitution,  it  is,  in  effect.  Independent  of 
any  branch  of  State  government.  It  has 
its  own  budget,  appropriated,  it  is  true,  by 
the  legislatxire  but  not  under  administra- 
tive or  executive  control.  It  has  Its  own 
governing  body,  and  operates  with  a  unique 
freedom  from  political  pressures.  The  re- 
sult has  been  beneficial  to  Its  growth  and 
development. 

Another  facet  of  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota that  has  a  direct  bearing  on  this 
discussion  Is  Its  affiliation  with  the  famed 
Mayo  Clinic,  which  operates.  In  fact,  a  grad- 
uate school  of  medicine  under  the  dean  of 
the  university  graduate  school.  This  rela- 
Uonship  has  resulted  in  one  of  the  great 
medical  schools  of  the  country,  and  has 
played  an  Important  part  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  climate  of  scientific  research. 

I  should  add  here  that  our  great  univer- 
sity   is   only   part    of    the    higher   education 
picture  in  Minnesota.     We  take  special  pride 
In    the    recognized   high    quality    of    the    14 
private  liberal  arts  colleges.     These  colleges 
have    outstanding    facilities    and    are    pace 
setters    in    the    Nation    when    It    comes    to 
counting     up     distinguished     alumni,     fine 
faculties  and  extensive  libraries.     They  are 
a    major    strength    of    our    Interdependent 
structure    of   higher  education   institutions 
In    the    State.     So    are    also    tlw    five    State 
colleges — now  six.  as   a  result,  of 'action   by 
our  legislature  last  spring.     This  education 
underglrdlng.  this  steady  supply  of  qualified 
liberal  arts  graduates  from  these  20  colleges 
is  a  basic  and  essential  part  of  the  strength 
of  the  university  and  Its  graduate  schools. 
Up    to    now    I    hate    merely    recited    key 
facts — I  have  listed  the  tools,  the  ingredients 
available  to  us  as  we  undertook  to  meet  the 
challenge    of    the    technological    revolution; 
to  make  the  fullest  possible  use  of  the  bur- 
geoning science  of  electronics  and  aerospace. 
An  area — or  a  State,  or  a  region — might  well 
have  all  these  ingredients  and  still  not  man- 
age to  stay  on  the  crest  of  the  wave.     Many 
new   elements   had    to   be    added.     In    Min- 
nesota these   things  have   happened. 

First,  the  traditional  role  of  the  univer- 
sity— as  conserver  of  knowledge,  transmitter 
of  knowledge,  and  assembler  of  knowledge — 
while  still  very  Important,  was  a  role  which 
had  to  be  enormously  expanded. 

Leaders  like  Dr.  William  G.  Shepherd, 
formerly  head  of  electrical  engineering  and 
now  the  university's  academic  vice  presi- 
dent— Dr.  Shepherd  and  others  recognized 
that  the  university  must  be  geared  to  the 
community.  (May  I  point  out  that  I  refer 
here  to  the  technical,  the  scientific,  the 
engineering  schools  of  the  university,  though, 
of  course,  the  same  responsibilities  for  a  close 
relationship  with  the  community  are  shared 
by  schools  in  the  areas  of  the  social  sciences 
and  the  arts.) 

If  science  and  bask  research  are  going  to 
be  translated  into  products  that  can  be  mar- 
keted, if  the  engineers  who  have  cast  their 


lot  with  industry  are  going  to  stay  abreast 
of  the  expanding  knowledge.  If  the  exchange 
between  both  the  academic  and  the  indus- 
trial leaders  is  going  to  be  nourished  and 
made  fruitful,  if  the  "fallout"  from  univer- 
sity learning  is  going  to  "nucleate"  Into  new 
business  enterprises — then  surely  the  imi- 
versity  must  assume  new  positions  of  leader- 
ship. I  am  proud  to  say  this  has  been  the 
pattern  in  Minnesota. 

One  of  the  major  accomplishments  of  this 
Joint  university-business  effort — and  I  must 
here  emphasize  that  it  is  as  important  for 
leaders  in  finance  and  management  sectors 
of  our  econc«ny  to  participate  in  Joint  uni- 
versity-business endeavors  as  it  is  tor  the 
academic  leaders — one  of  the  major  accom- 
plUhments  has  been  the  evening  graduate 
school,  where  now  some  142  men  from  10 
companies  are  doing  advanced  work.  The 
cost  Is  high  in  terms  of  dollars  and  since 
the  legislature  as  yet  has  made  no  provision 
for  this  kind  of  program,  the  whole  effort  Is 
underwritten  by  the  participating  industries. 
In  addition,  top  researchers,  scientists,  and 
engineers  of  the  many  new  electronics  and 
related  Industries  in  the  Twin  City  area  are 
attending  weekly  seminars  at  the  university 
electrical  englnertlng  school,  adding  to  and 
refreshing  their  knowledge. 

Other  steps  ;had  to  be  taken,  if  we  were 
to  realize  our  potential — as  a  breeding 
ground  for  the  new  electronics  industry. 
Experience  on  the  east  coast  and  west  coast 
had  clearly  shown  the  need  for  an  applied 
research  institute  and  in  the  past  year  we 
in  Minnesota  have  seen  the  development  of 
such  an  Institute.  In  the  North  Star  Re- 
search &  Development  Institute,  in  Minne- 
apolis, we  have  established  the  vital  con- 
necting link  between  town  and  gown. 
Through  the  brilliant  leadership  of  J.  Cam- 
eron Thomson,  with  full  cooi>eratlon  from 
the  business  and  university  communities,  the 
North  Star  Research  Institute  has  been  set 
up  with  a  twofold  purpose:  to  serve  the 
current  practical  needs  of  industry  for  re- 
search-team assistance,  and  to  lead  industry 
in  its  own  development,  to  pioneer  new 
areas  of  necessary  corporate  business  activity. 
Let  me  elaborate  on  the  goals  of  this  new 
research  Institute.  Not  only  is  It  geared  to 
develop  new  products  and  processes,  It  wiU 
scrutinize  management  and  marketing  meth- 
ods, find  more  efficient  ways  of  producing 
goods,  and  determine  marketability  of  pro- 
posed products.  It  is  also  concerned  with 
Improvements  in  the  scientific  education  of 
students. 

Although  an  independent  corporation,  the 
Institute  shares  with  the  University  of  Min- 
nesota the  common  go€il  of  the  advancement 
of  science;  it  is  in  fact  a  new  faculty  empha- 
sizing disciplines  in  which  there  was  a  void. 
Close  professional  ties  are  maintained  with 
the  university  staff  and  university  scientific 
and  engineering  specialists  are  available  to 
work  with  North  Star  on  research  problems 
of  mutual  interest. 

This  effort  is  still  in  Its  Infancy,  but,  pat- 
terned as  It  is,  on  the  great  research  institutes 
of  Stanford  and  the  Cambridge-Boston  area, 
we  are  confident  that  it  will  be  of  enormous 
value  and  Importance. 

A  vital  factor  in  out  success  story — in  per- 
haps 8^1  the  success  stories  being  told  today 
about  the  phenomenal  growth  of  the  elec- 
tronics and  related  science  Industries — is  the 
I>art  played  by  the  Federal  Government. 
Whether  one  likes  it  or  not,  this  Is  an  estab- 
lished fact.  When  the  new  frontiers  of 
knowledge  altered  military  planning — when 
the  Defense  Department  shifted  emphasis 
from  heavy  tanks  and  guns  to  missiles  and 
space  exploration,  when  the  Government  it- 
self became  the  chief  Investor  In  research 
and  development  In  this  country  (it  Is  now 
estimated  that  70  percent  of  all  rese«u-ch  and 
development  being  done  In  the  United  States 
today  is  financed  by  the  Government )  — when 
these  things  happened,  the  Impact  on  the 
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various  segments  of  Oiu*  national  economy, 
including  Minnesota,  was  Immeasurable. 

In  the  main,  the  Federal  research  and 
development  dollars  went  to  the  Institutes, 
the  industries,  the  imiversities  where  there 
was  an  accumulation  '•f  talent  and  know- 
how  and  past  proven  ability  to  deliver  the 
goods.  They  also  went  to  those  areas  of  the 
country  where  people  were  prepared  and 
aware  and  alert  to  the  changing  conditions. 
Compared  to  the  giants  of  California  and 
the  east  coast,  we  know  we  in  Minnesota,  we 
in  the  Midwest,  are  only  sharing  a  fraction 
of  that  research  money— only  a  fraction  of 
what  we  could  use  effectively — ^both  to  ac- 
quire more  knowledge  and  to  apply  that  new- 
found knowledge  to  industrial  use  of  benefit 
to  us  ahd  to  the  whole  coimtry.  Make  no 
mistake]  about  it.  In  spite  of  o\ir  very  lim- 
ited >6hare  in  Government  research  and  de- 
velopment moneys,  we  have  bec<Hne  a  front- 
runner  in  the  electronics  Industry. 

Today  in  Minnesota  the  electronics  and 
related  science  Industries  employ  50,000  per- 
sons, with  an  annual  payroll  of  $260  million. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  L.  V.  Berkner,  president 
of  the  Graduate  Research  Center  of  the 
Southwest,  "the  growth  of  science-oriented 
industry  in  Minneapolis-St.  Paul  grew  from 
nothing  to  $700  million  annually  In  a  dec- 
ade." 

Minneapolis-Honeywell,  and  Minnesota 
Mining,  our  two  leaders,  have  steadily  ex- 
panded and  diversified.  In  1952,  Reming- 
ton Rand  Unlvac  established  a  major  plant 
in  St.  Paul.  As  It  happens  these  companies 
provided  a  spinoff  of  management  and  scien- 
tific talent — ambitious,  brilliant,  and  imag- 
inative men  who  have  ventured  as  entre- 
preneiirs  on  their  own,  in  numerous  small 
companies.  Control  Data,  founded  in  1957,  is 
an  exciting  example.  So  Is  the  E.  F.  John- 
son Co.  of  Waseca.  There  are  many  other 
companies  like  these. 

In  1958,  IBM  completed  its  ultramodern 
plant  in  Rochester.  Within  the  past  12 
months,  one  of  the  Nation's  fastest  growing 
electronics  companies,  Litton  Indvistrles, 
opened  a  new  subsidiary,  Duluth  Avionics, 
at  Duluth.  Litton  has  also  purchased  the 
aerospace  research  faculties  of  General 
Mills,  and  recently  opened  another  center 
at  Hibblng,  Minn.  "Ihe  total  number  of 
electronic  and  related  industries  In  the  past 
7  years  has  grown  from  less  than  90  to  140. 
The  Twin  Cities  area  is  one  of  the  fastest 
growing  metropolitan  centers  in  the  Nation 
and  there  is  no  question  but  this  is  due  in 
large  part  to  the  new  boom  in  electronics 
and  the  large  amount  of  business  it  gen- 
erates In  the  way  of  subcontracts,  equipment 
purchases  and  general  services. 

But  we  are  aware  of  the  many  remaining 
problems  and  challenges.  Let  me  review 
some  of  them  for  I  know  they  are  shared  in 
part  or  in  their  entirety  with  much  of  the 
Midwest.  Just  a  few  minutes  ago  I  referred 
to  the  impact  that  the  Federal  research  and 
development  program  has  had  in  Infiuenclng 
growth  patterns  In  the  new  electronics  in- 
dustries. I  recognize  that  the  Department 
of  Defense  must  assxime  the  responsibility 
for  placing  contracts  with  the  lowest  re- 
sponsible bidder. 

But  I  am  suggesting  now  that  perhaps  an- 
other criterion  should  be  considered,  in  de- 
fining what  brings  the  highest  yield  to  the 
good  of  the  Nation.  Perhaps  It  should  be 
required  that  the  proposed  contractor  sub- 
mit a  plan  for  the  utilization  of  research  re- 
sults beyond  the  immediate  fulfillment  of 
the  contract.  Have  we  depended  too  much 
on  happenstance,  oil  haphazard  spillover? 
A  breakthrough  on  how  to  control  the  filght 
of  a  satellite  might,  for  example,  become 
marketable  as  a  computer  system  to  regu- 
late seat  reservations  on  an  airliner.  Or,  the 
Intricate  sophisticated  instrumentation  de- 
veloped to  regulate  a  Gemini  has  implica- 
tions for  a  computation  on  highway  con- 
struction. With  all  ovir  brains  are  we  not 
in  a  position  to  make  these  kinds  of  things 
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happen  by  pUn  mtber  than  by  fortultow 

clrcvimatance? 

Let's  go  ercn  farther.  What  about  a  ma«- 
Blve  research  program  In  the  nonmllltary 
problems  of  life?  Our  ma«  tranalt  problem, 
our  air  poUutlon,  our  water  pollution  prob- 
lems, our  pressing  human  welfare  prob- 
lems—mental UlnesB.  mental  retardation, 
the  control  of  our  patterns  of  land  use.  If 
this  country  Is  to  continue  as  a  strong,  free, 
growing  vital  world  leader,  we  must  seek 
knowledge  on  all  fronts.  We  must  seek  it 
with  giant  steps,  giant  steps  taken  rapidly, 
surely  and  with  plan  and  purpose.  The  pri- 
vate sector  of  business  and  Industry  and  the 
public  sector  as  well  must  Invest  far  more 
than  ever  before  in  examining  and  finding 
ways  to  apply  our  new  electronics  and  aero- 
space science  to  the  pressing  problems  of 
civilian  me. 

Perhaps  most  important  of  all.  and  I  am 
pleased  that  my  good  friend  and  feUow  Mln- 
nesotan.  Senator  Httbist  H.  Hxji«phb«t  Is 
bringing  this  matter  to  the  national  atten- 
tion, through  the  investigation  he  is  cur- 
rently conducting  into  the  role  and  effect 
of  technology  on  the  Nation's  economy— per- 
haps most  important  of  all  would  be  a  con- 
scious, carefully  developed  plan  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  iise  the  ?•- 
search  and  development  dollar  to  fortify  the 
Idea  industry  aU  across  the  Nation. 

Boston  and  CaUfornla  have  no  comer  on 
the  brains  of  this  NaUon.     One-third  of  the 
Ph.  D  's  in  the  physical  sciences  come  from 
the  Midwest.    There  Is  no  reason  why   we 
shouldn't   attract  some   of   the  bright  and 
daring  engineers  and  scientists  now  taking 
up  base  positions  on  the  west  and  east  coasts. 
If  we  fall  to  attract  them  it's  because  we 
have  not  been  sufficiently  aggressive  In  seek- 
ing to  attract  technologically  based  industries 
and    adequately    financed    research    centers 
which  wlU  provide  the  opportunities  which 
our  most  highly  trained  scientists  seek.     I 
remind    you    that    of    the    11    high -energy 
atomic   accelerators   in   the  United    SUtes. 
only  1  is  in  the  Midwest,  at  Argonne  Na- 
tional Laboratory  in  Chicago.     It  is  not  only 
discriminatory   that   these   facilities  shoiUd 
be  concentrated   elsewhere.  It  U  unwise  as 
a  national  poUcy.     If  brains  are  today  o;ir 
greatest  resource,  we  must  nurture  them  in 
every   geographic   area   of   the   NaUon.    Ws 
must  provide  the  research  facUlUee  which 
will  make  It  possible  to  vastly  expand  op- 
portunities for  graduate  study  and  research 
In  solid  state  physics  and  the  other  l>aslc 
sciences  In  the  center  of  the  continent,  as 
well  as  on  both  coasts.    Instead  of  20  great 
universities  in  the  Nation,  we  should  have 
100  or    160.    Instead   of   concentrating   the 
blUlons  of  research  and  development  moneys, 
we  should  use  them  Judiciously  to  give  life 
and  vigor  to  the  newly  developing  research 
InsUtutes.   to  Industry,   to  universities  and 
to  colleges  all  across  the  land. 

Let  me  touch  on  a  few  other  matters  be- 
fore I  close.     We  in  Minnesota  have  had  a 
taste  of  success.     We  like  it.     And  frankly 
we  want  more.     We  know  some  of  the  things 
that  must  be  done,  and  one  to  which   we 
give  top  priority  rating  U  the  Improved  edu- 
cation  of   our   yovmg   p>eople.     The   change 
that  electronics  and  related  science  Indus- 
tries have  brovight  about  are  nowhere  felt 
more  keenly  than  in  the  labor  market.    The 
high  school  gnAu&te  needs  at  least  a  year 
and  preferably  2  years  of  post-high  school 
training  in  order  to  qualify  as  an  electronic 
technician.     Work  Experience  is  a  vital  part 
of  education,  a  part  that  has  somehow  been 
separated  from  present-day  schooling.     We 
must  regear  and  expand  our  school  programs 
and  we  must  get  on  with  it  with  the  greatest 
dispatch  possible,  if  we  are  to  provide  the 
competent  foremen,  trained  technicians,  the 
programers,   and  machine   operators   so  es- 
sential to  this  technological  revolution.    As 
It  happens,  Minneapolis  is  the  home  of  one 
of  the  outstanding  private  trade  schools  in 
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the  Nation — the  Dunwoody  Institute.  It 
cannot  begin  to  meet  the  demands  being 
put  upon  it  and  we  know  that  our  public 
mntk  vocational  schools  and  ooaununity 
colleges  must  get  renewed  support.  I  have 
Just  named  a  new  State  Junior  college  board 
of  S  leading  citizens  which  will  ooordinate 
the  11  exlsUng  a-year  community  coUefSS 
in  our  State  and  will,  I  hope,  develop  and 
promote  the  new  curriculun»B  our  times  de- 
mand. Pvrtber.  they  are  charged  with  site 
selection  responsibility  for  four  new  Junior 
colleges   author laed   by   the   last   session. 

I  have  underlined  in  these  remarks  the 
need  for  a  close  relationship  between  the 
scientific  academic  leaders  and  the  business 
community.  In  Minnesota  we  have  gone  far 
In  that  direction,  but  I  plan  and  hope  to  see 
us  go  much  farther.  To  that  end  I  am 
naming  a  MlnnesoU  Science -Industry  Ad- 
visory Council  to  continue  and  strengthen 
that  exchange.  Dr.  Shepherd,  our  university 
academic  vice  president,  has  already  agreed 
to  serve  as  honorary  chairman.  I  am  calling 
on  the  members  of  the  committee  to  evalu- 
ate existing  university-business  relation- 
ships, to  advise  my  office  as  to  impending 
problems  and  to  intensify  those  programs 
which  have  already  proved  so  effective.  We 
win  wish  to  publlcUe  our  Industrial  potential 
nationally,  to  tell  the  success  story  of  the 
electronics  Industries,  to  Insure  continued 
expansion,  and  to  make  our  voices  heard  in 
the  determining  of  national  policies  which 
so  deeply  affect  that  expansion. 

Finally,  may  I  come  back  to  my  own  role 
as  Governor.  As  I  see  it,  it  is  the  Governor's 
serious  responsibility  to  develop  public  im- 
derstanding  of  the  new  revolution  In  science. 
He  must  help  create  public  readiness  and 
alertness  to  make  poaltlve  ooiutructive  use 
of  that  revolution,  to  turn  it  to  our  gain. 
He  must  insure  vigorous  support  for  the 
valued  institutions  which  are  the  instru- 
ments of  implementation,  to  protect  the 
great  gains  already  made.  In  s\un,  he  must 
make  sure  In  every  way  possible  that  our 
State  government  is  a  participant  and  a 
leader  in  the  development  and  progressive 
use  of  man's  increasing  knowledge,  and  that 
we  shall  continue  to  provide  an  intellectual 
climate  where  free  investigation,  searching 
inquiry,  and  extensive  scientific  research  will 
flourish.  y 


GRAIN  TO  THE  SOVIET  UNION 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  American  people  have 
been  sufBclently  alerted  to  all  of  the  facts 
of  the  sale  of  American  grain  to  the  So- 
viet Union  smd  other  Red  bloc  countries. 
This  is  due  at  least  in  part  to  the  fact 
that  more  and  more  in  our  formulations 
of  public  policy,  we  are  overlooking  the 
fact  that  we  are  in  a  highly  unconven- 
tional struggle  with  a  nation  and 
ideology  dedicated  to  freedom's  destruc- 
tion everjrwhere.  Indeed,  there  seems  to 
be  a  strangely  erroneous  feeling  in  our 
policymaking  councils  and  elsewhere 
that  the  cold  war  is  drawing  to  a  con- 
clusion, that  we  can  now  peacefully  co- 
exist with  Communists. 

This  amounts  to  a  poUcy  of  self- 
induced  hjrpnosis. 

To  the  Soviets,  peaceful  coexistence 
is  another  Instrument  In  an  extensive 
arsenal  for  troublemaklng  and  expan- 
sion. 

Further,  there  seems  to  be  a  lack  of 
understanding  among  certain  people  of 
the  fact  that  political  considerations 
have  overriding  Importance  In  all  Krem- 
lin decisions,  whether  it  be  the  shipment 
of  missiles  to  Cuba,  or  the  purchase  of 
grain  from  the  United  Statea 


And  deception,  duplicity,  and  default 
have  been  the  mainstays  of  Soviet  diplo- 
macy for  decades.  Whenever  we  study  a 
Soviet  maneuver  on  the  world  chess- 
board, we  invariably  find  one  or  more  of 
these  elements.  And  the  game  they  are 
playing  is  for  keeps.  They  have  not  re- 
nounced their  intention  to  bury  us. 

The  Russian  bear  is  certainly  capable  of 
anything,  as  long  as  he  knows  the  other  ani- 
mals he  has  to  deal  with  are  capable  of 
nothing. 

If  we  continue  the  current  trend  of 
one-way  concessions,  the  wheat  deal  be- 
ing the  latest,  the  Russian  bear  may  t>e- 
llive  just  that  about  the  United  States. 
The  peril  of  such  a  belief  in  this  nuclear 
age  would  be  incalculable. 

Yet,  our  Ciovemment  reportedly 
agreed  with  the  Sovlete  on  what  the  New 
York  Times  has  termed  "ground  rules  for 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Communist  bloc  na- 
tions." Final  terms  for  the  Soviet  deal 
are  still  under  negotiation,  but  the  first 
sale  to  a  Communist  country— 100.000 
tons  to  Hungary— has  already  been 
made. 

If  we  were  dealing  with  truly  peace- 
loving  nations,  trade  with  them  would, 
be  natural  and  normal.    But  this  is  not 

the  case. 

Even  in  the  present  state  of  protracted 
conflict,  if  the  Soviets  were  to  make  some 
concession  in  return — and  If  they  really 
needed  the  wheat,  they  might  be  ex- 
pected to  do  80 — there  might  be  some 
real  justification. 

But.  Instead  of  granting  concessions 
in  return  for  this  sale,  the  SovleU  have 
been  turning  up  the  cold  war  thermostat 
by  obstructing  our  vital  land  access  route 
to  Berlin,  and  annovmcing  in  Izvestia 
that  "The  problem  of  stationing  troops 
In  Cuba  Is  a  problem  between  the  Soviet 
Union  and  Cuba." 

In  1938.  the  British  tried  talk  and 
concessions  with  Hitler  at  Munich.  We 
know  what  resulted. 

Also  in  the  thirties,  we  sold  scrap  iron 
to  Japan,  Iron  which  became  armaments 
destined  to  cost  the  lives  of  many  Amer- 
icans. 

Armaments  are  not  manufactured 
from  grain,  but  our  bailing  the  Soviets 
out  of  their  agricultural  problems  will 
ceitalnly  aid  them  to  keep  their  arma- 
ment Industry  operating  full  blast. 

Grain  purchases  may  be  Just  the  be- 
ginning. Vneshnaye  Torgovle,  a  Soviet 
trade  publication,  has  said:  « 

Soviet  import  organizations  could  place 
orders  in  the  United  States  for  one  to  one 
and  a  quarter  billion  doUars  worth  of  various 
types  of  goods,  especially  complex  machinery. 


By  selling  the  Soviets  grain,  we  not 
only  permit  them  to  maintain  their  high 
priority  on  heavy  industry  and  arma- 
ments, but  we  are  also  opening  the  door, 
if  only  a  crack,  for  trade  In  many  Items 
Including  strategic  materials. 

Why,  our  manufacturers  are  asking, 
can  we  sell  the  Soviets  grain  which  props 
up  their  armament  industry,  and  not 
other  products? 

But  the  Soviet  objective  Is  not  long- 
term  trade.  It  Is,  Instead,  as  the  WaU 
Street  Journal  has  pointed  out: 

To  speed  Soviet  Industrial  development  by 
buying  goods  and  techniques  Russia  might 
take  years  to  develop  for  Itself. 
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Their  real  objective,  In  other  words. 
Is  to  live  and  grow  stronger  outside  the 
free  world  until  they  can  control  It. 

Why  should  we  aid  them  In  that  ob- 
jective, particularly  at  the  expense  of 
the  American  taxpayer? 

This  wheat  will  be  subsidized  by  the 
American  taxpayer,  for  it  is  to  be  sold 
at  what  the  President  has  termed  "the 
regular  world  price." 

As  an  example  of  what  this  means,  the 
October  9  price  at  Gulf  ports  for  hard 
winter  wheat  No.  1  was  $1.77 '/2  cents  a 
bushel.  Because  of  price  supports,  this 
was  56  cents  under  our  domestic  price. 
Our  Government  makes  up  the  56-cent 
difference  so  that  our  exports  can  be 
competitive. 

Why  should  we  not  allow  the  law  of 
supply  and  demand  to  fimction?  It 
seems  to  me  that  If  the  Soviets  really 
need  the  grain,  they  will  pay  our  do- 
mestic price.  As  of  now,  they  have  no 
other  place  to  go.  The  United  States 
has  a  very  great  part  of  the  world 
market. 

Though  they  may  have  a  grain  short- 
age, I  have  heard  of  no  gold  shortage 
in  the  Soviet  Union  such  as  would  pre- 
vent payment  in  this  medium. 

Furthermore,  though  American  ship- 
pers are  being  limited  to  a  ceiling  charge 
of  $18  per  ton,  negotiations  continue 
over  whether  or  not  50  percent  of  the 
grain  will  go  in  American-flag  ships.  I 
have  introduced  a  Senate  resolution 
which  calls  for  the  "mandatory  partici- 
pation of  U.S. -flag  vessels  in  the  delivery 
of  not  less  than  50  percent  of  the  car- 
goes." 

I  hope  that  the  administration  will 
stand  firm  on  this. 

The  initial  decision  of  the  administra- 
tion to  underwrite  the  credit  risks  In- 
volved has  been  susp>ended  due  to  the 
timely  intervention  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MunotI.  This  mat- 
ter is  now  being  considered  by  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  and  it  Is 
my  hop>e  that  we  can  make  this  suspen- 
sion permanent. 

We  In  the  Congress  are  doing  what  we 
can  to  put  some  backbone  In  the  U.S. 
position.  But  what  about  the  adminis- 
tration? A  State  Department  source  has 
been  quoted  as  saying  that  "ploys  and 
moves  and  countermoves "  can  be  ex- 
pected from  the  Soviets  before  final  com- 
pletion of  a  deal. 

What  are  our  "ploys,  moves  and  coun- 
termoves"?   Do  we  have  any? 

It  Is  time  that  the  "cloud  nine"  think- 
ers were  turned  over  to  the  meteorolo- 
gists for  analysis. 

If  we  must  grant  concessions.  It  is 
time  we  demanded  concessions  In  re- 
turn, to  the  betterment  of  the  U.S.  eco- 
nomy. 1 1 

It  is  time  we  stopped  praising  adver- 
saries like  Khrushchev,  and  slandering 
friends — when  the  "chips  are  down" — 
like  De  Gaulle.  It  is  time  we  stopped 
bolstering  regimes  such  as  that  of  the 
butchers  of  Budapest,  and  pampering 
the  Nassers,  Titos,  and  Sukamos.  It  is 
time  that  we  stood  up  and  acted  like  a 
great  and  powerful  nation  confronted 
with  a  deadly  menace  to  everything 
which  it  holds  dear.  It  is  time,  in  short, 
that  we  not  only  desire  but  deserve  by 
our  actions  the  respect  of  our  fellow  men. 


AMA  TACTICS  IN  OPPOSING  HEALTH 
CARE  FOR  AGED  UNDER  SOCIAL 
SECURITY 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in  to- 
day's New  York  Times  there  is  an  ac- 
count of  an  extraordinary  device  which 
is  allegedly  being  employed  by  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  In  Its  no-holds- 
barred  campaign  to  defeat  the  Presi- 
dent's proposal  for  health  care  for  the 
aged  under  social  security. 

According  to  the  article  by  Mr.  Damon 
Stetson,  officials  of  the  AFL-CIO  have 
charged  that  the  AMA  has  engaged  in 
an  "absolute  fraud"  in  distributing  a 
phonograph  record  which  purported  to 
be  a  transcription  of  a  speech  by  a  dis- 
trict director  of  the  United  Steelworkers. 
The  AMA's  American  Medical  Political 
Action  Committee,  it  is  said,  began  dis- 
tributing the  phonograph  record  a  few 
months  ago  to  medical  groups  and  com- 
munity organizations,  representing  it  as 
the  actual  transcription  of  a  sp)eech  by 
Mr.  Paul  Normile,  of  CoracHJolis,  Pa. 
The  record,  according  to  this  article,  por- 
trays a  coarse,  offensive,  and  gangster- 
like union  official  through  choice  of 
words,  voice-quality,  and  other  tech- 
niques. In  addition,  the  record  Is  ac- 
companied by  a  folder  of  printed  ma- 
terial, signed  by  the  chairman  of  the 
AMA's  Political  Action  Committee,  which 
describes  the  alleged  transcription  as 
characteristic  of  the  "high  pressure 
methods  '  which  the  AFL-CIO  "resorts  to 
In  Its  effort  to  dominate  Grovernment  at 
every  level  within  the  United  States." 

Independent  observers  report  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  this  record  Is  pure 
fabrication.  Actually,  they  say.  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  alleged  transcription  Is 
faked.  For  example,  persons  not  affili- 
ated with  the  labor  movement  who  know 
Mr.  Normile,  after  listening  to  the  record, 
have  stated  that  the  voice  could  not 
possibly  be  Mr.  Normlle's.  Moreover, 
linguistics  experts  have  studied  the  voice 
and  found  It  to  be  wholly  unlike  Mr. 
Normlle's. 

And  then,  Mr.  President,  the  recording 
bears  numerous  statements  that  no 
Steelworkers  Union  official  would  prob- 
ably make  because  they  have  no  relation 
to  reality.  For  example,  the  speaker, 
who  is  supposed  to  be  a  Steelworkers 
Union  official — Mr.  Normile — refers  to 
"shop  stewards."  But  anyone  familiar 
with  this  union  knows  it  has  no  "shop 
stewards"  by  that  name.  He  also  refers 
to  the  "SWW,"  purportedly  the  "Steel- 
workers Women,"  but  no  such  auxiliary 
exists.  And  at  another  point,  so  I  am 
told,  the  speaker  threatens  his  listeners 
that  they  miost  contribute  money  to  sup- 
port the  effort  to  enact  the  Anderson  bill 
or  they  would  be  put  on  the  "graveyard 
sliift."  This  In  Itself  would  seem  to  In- 
dicate a  badly  done  forgery  because,  Mr. 
President,  the  workshlf  ts  In  the  steel  In- 
dustry are  rotated.  There  are  other 
obvious  disparities  between  the  record 
and  the  actual  facts  which  appear  to 
show  this  to  be  crass  propeiganda. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  this  is  a  develop- 
ment of  deep  interest  to  the  Congress. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  AMA,  even  be- 
fore it  came  into  the  open  with  its  politi- 
cal action  committee,  has  one  of  the 
most    powerful    lobbies    patrolling    the 


Halls  of  the  Congress.  In  fact,  its  report 
to  the  Congress,  required  by  law,  of  its 
expenditures  for  lobbying  purposes 
shows  that  they  may  have  been  the  high- 
est among  all  lobby  groups. 

Now.  Mr.  President,  if  this  most  pow- 
erful and  best  financed  lobby  in  the 
coimtry,  in  its  opposition  to  health  care 
for  the  aged.  Is  resorting  to  such  tactics 
such  as  has  been  alleged  to  influence 
action  on  this  legislation,  I  think  we 
ought  to  know  the  full  facts  about  it,  and 
I  think  the  Congress  has  an  obligation 
to  investigate  this  matter.  We  should 
call  the  AMA  lobbsrlsts  before  the  appro- 
priate committee  immediately  and  ask, 
first,  if  this  record  has  been  distributed 
by  the  American  Medical  Political  Action 
Committee — AMPAC ;  second,  whether 
this  is  a  forgery;  third,  If  so,  who  Is  re- 
sponsible; and,  fourth,  what  action,  if 
any,  the  American  Medical  Association 
proposes  to  take  in  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  understand  that  these 
records  were  sent  through  the  UJS.  mails 
and  that  recipients  have  made  available 
the  postmarked  evidence  to  appropriate 
officials.  It  may  well  be  that  a  violation 
of  Federal  laws  involving  the  mails  has 
occurred.  In  this  case  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  may  wish 
to  investigate.  \ 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  the  New  York 
Times  article  to  which  I  have  referred, 
a  statement  by  David  J.  MacDonald, 
president  of  the  United  Steelworkers  of 
America,  and  the  text  of  the  printed 
matter  attached  to  the  AMPAC  record, 
and  the  text  of  the  statements  made  by 
the  voice  on  the  record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  21,  1963] 

Meant  Charges  Fraud  by  AMA — Sats  Voici 

IN  Recoroinc  on  Cars  or  Aged  Is  Faked 

(By  Damon  Stetson) 
The  American  Federation  of  Labor  and 
Congress  at  Industrial  Organizations  chal- 
lenged the  tactics  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  yesterday  in  the  continuing  bat- 
tle over  methods  of  providing  health  care  for 
the  aged. 

George  Meany,  president  of  the  labor 
federation,  accused  the  medical  association 
of  absolute  fraud  In  distributing  a  phono- 
graph record  purported  to  be  a  transcription 
of  a  speech  by  a  district  director  of  the 
United  Steelworkers. 

Meanwhile,  this  ofBcial,  Paul  Normile,  of 
Coraopolis,  Pa.,  announced  that  he  had  filed 
a  $400,000  damage  suit  in  Federal  court  in 
Washington,  charging  the  AMA  with  fraud 
and  libel. 

Mr.  Meany  told  1,060  delegates  to  the  labor 
federation  convention  here  that  the  AMA 
had  recently  formed  the  American  Medical 
PoUtlcal  Action  Committee.  He  said  this  had 
been  set  up  to  oppose  the  efforts  of  the  labor 
organization  to  obtain  legislation  providing 
for  health  care  for  the  aged  through  social 
security. 

A  few  months  ago,  he  said,  the  new  medi- 
cal organization  began  distributing  the 
phonograph  record  to  medical  groups  and 
to  community  organizations.  He  said  the 
record  was  presented  as  the  actual  transcrip- 
tion of  a  speech  by  Mr.  Normile  at  a  political 
education  meeting  of  the  steelworkers  in 
western  Pennsylvania. 

Actually.  Mr.  Meany  said,  Mr.  Normile 
never  made  any  such  speech  and  neither  did 
anyone    else    involved    in    the    federation's 
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commlttM  on  political  action.     The  record. 
Mr.  Meany  said,  U  an  absolute  fraud. 

NO  aiCHT  TO  rOBCXST 

"The  AMA  has  a  right  to  oppose  the  King- 
Anderson  bill  (for  boepital  care  through 
social  security),  which  we  are  supporting,  or 
they  have  got  a  perfect  right  to  oppose  any 
plan  that  we  may  support."  Mr.  Meany  said, 
"but  they  do  not  have  a  right.  In  my  book, 
to  forgery  or  fraud  or  any  of  these  methods." 
There  was  no  Immediate  comment  from 
the  medical  association  about  the  record  or 
the  suit.  A  spokesman  at  AMA  headquarters 
In  Chicago  said  the  association  would  with- 
hold comment  until  officials  could  learn  de- 
tails of  the  suit. 

Later  yesterday.  Mr.  Normlle  appeared  with 
David  J.  McDonald,  president  of  the  United 
Steelworkers.  at  a  press  conference  at  the 
Americana  Hotel,  where  the  labor  convention 
was  held.  Mr.  Normlle  denied  that  the  voice 
on  the  record  was  his  or  that  he  had  made 
any  such  speech. 

The  record  was  played  at  the  press  con- 
ference, as  was  a  tape  recording  of  Mr. 
Normlle's  voice.  Mr.  McDonald  said  It  took 
no  expert  to  recognize  that  the  purported 
.speech  by  Mr.  Normlle  was  an  electronic 
fabrication. 

The  printed  material  on  the  folder  con- 
taining the  record  said  the  medical  associa- 
tion's political  committee  had  obtained  the 
transcription  from  a  labor  union  member 
"who  opposes,  as  many  members  of  the  labor 
movement  do,  the  high-pressure  methods 
which  COPE  (committee  on  political  educa- 
tion) resorts  to  In  Its  effort  to  dominate 
government  at  every  level  within  the  United 
States." 

The  voice  on  the  record,  represented  as 
Mr.  NOTnlle's.  said  doctors  "got  brains  for 
pills,  but  they're  too  damn  dumb  to  kick  In" 
to  political  action  conunlttees  of  the  medical 
profession. 

The    printed   material   over  the  name   of 
*  Donald  E.  Wood.  M.D..  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors  of  the  American  Medical  Politi- 
cal Action  Committee,  suggested  that  those 
hearing  the  transcription  would  agree  that 
membership  In  AMPAC  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  freely  practiced  medicine. 
pRioarrr  tracxD  roa  bilx 
David    E.    Feller,    counsel    for    the    steel- 
workers'  vmlon.  said  legal  papers  In  the  law- 
suit of  Mr.   Normlle  would  be  served  today 
upon  Dr.  Wood.     The  physician  Is  expected 
to  testify  on  health  care  for  the  aged  before 
a  Hoxise  committee  In  Washington. 

Following  Mr.  Meany's  discussion  of  Mr. 
Normlles  suit  at  the  convention,  the  dele- 
gates adopted  unanimously  a  resolution  urg- 
ing that  first  priority  for  social  security 
legislation  be  given  to  enactment  by  this 
,  Congress  of  the  King-Anderson  bill.  The 
measure  would  provide  hospital  and  related 
health  Insurance  for  the  aged  under  social 
security.  

Statucxnt  by  David  J.  McDonald,  Pmcsident, 
UNPrxD  Stxxlworkers  or  Amuuca 

I  have  the  utmost  respect  for  ova  doctors. 

As  practitioners  of  the  healing  arts,  they 
have  set  high  standards  of  ethical  conduct 
which  have  earned  them  the  esteem  of  their 
fellow  citizens  throughout  the  land. 

Therefore,  It  comes  as  bitter  medicine  to 
learn  that  an  agency  of  this  great  profession 
would  countenance  the  political  malpractice 
so  evident  In  this  completely  spurious  re- 
cording. I  know  that  the  AMA  opposes  medi- 
care, which  oxir  union  supports.  I  recognize 
that  the  American  medical  profession  has  a 
right  to  Its  political  views  but  I  am  shocked 
that  this  organization  would  stoop  to  this 
kind  of  tactic. 

It  takes  no  exper^  to  recognize  that  this 
purported  speech  c^  an  executive  l>oard 
member  of  our  union  Is  an  electronic  fabri- 
cation. It  smacks  strongly  of  the  photo- 
graphic fakery  practiced  years  ago. 


I  bsUsve  that  Paul  NormUs  Is  fuUy  Justi- 
fied In  seeking  redress  against  the  authors 
of  this  obvious  fraud. 

I  have  directed  counsel  for  the  union  to 
give  him  all  appropriate  assistance  In  expos- 
ing It  and  stopping  the  further  distribution 
of  the  record  and  printed  copies  of  the  spu- 
rious text. 


Text  or  Printed  Mattd  Attached  to  AMPAC 

RCCOEO 

A  wocD  raoK  ampac 

The  record  you  are  about  to  play  is  the 
transcription  of  a  meeting  held  early  in  1963 
by  the  AFL-CIO's  Committee  on  Political 
Education  (COPE)  in  Allegheny  County,  Pa. 
The  speaker  is  Paul  Normlle,  COPE  chair- 
man of  the  Allegheny  Labor  Council  and  di- 
rector of  District  16,  United  Steelworkers. 

AMPAC  obtained  this  transcription  from  a 
COPE  member — a  man  who  opposes,  as  many 
members  of  the  labor  movement  do,  the 
high-pressure  methods  which  COPE  resorts 
to  in  its  effort  to  dominate  government  at 
every  level  within  the  United  States. 

To  those  who  doubt  that  COPE  Is  In  dead 
earnest  In  pursuit  of  its  purpose,  this  tran- 
scription will  provide  food  for  thought,  for 
it  demonstrates  beyond  any  argument  the 
dedication,  financial  commitment,  and  politi- 
cal muscle  of  an  organization  that  has 
had  a  tremendous  impact  on  the  course  of 
American  politics.  A  text  of  the  record  is 
printed  on  the  inside  back  cover. 

Having  heard  the  record,  we  think  you'll 
agree  that  membership  In  AMPAC  and  your 
own  State's  medical  political  action  com- 
mittee Is  essential  to  the  maintenance  of 
freely  practiced  medicine  under  a  system  of 
constitutional  government. 
Sincerely, 

(S)  DONAU)  E.  Wo<»,  MD.. 
Chairman,  Board  o/  Directors,  AMPAC. 

PimsT  Speakex.  Okay,  quiet  down,  fellows. 
I  want  you  to  meet  one  of  our  own,  Paul  Nor- 
mlle. He's  director  of  District  16,  USW,  and 
the  new  voted  chairman  of  COPE.  Allegheny 
County  Labor  Covmcll.  Let's  hear  what  Paul 
has  to  say. 

Paul  Nobmile.  Brother  COPE  leaders  of 
District  16:  Our  klck-ln  tab  for  1963  Is  146,- 
000  bucks.  Now.  that's  a  buck  for  each  USW 
rank-and-fller  in  the  Allegheny  County  La- 
bor Council.  No  Ifs.  ands.  or  huts.  We  get 
a  buck  from  each  worker  during  April  at  the 
gate,  same  as  always.  Thls'U  give  us  IIO.CXX) 
to  112.000  bucks  right  off  the  bat.  For 
those  that  don't  want  to  give,  you  shop 
stewards  can  always  let  them  know  there's 
still  a  graveyard  shift. 

They'll  kick  in.     By  May  30,   we   have   to 
send  national  COPE  $73  grand.    Now  there's 
340  of  you  COPE  stewards  in  this  room  today. 
Your  tab  for  1963  COPE  is  $15  apiece.     Ru- 
bin ( ? )  win  pass  among  you  and  take  up  the 
collection.     And,  Al,  you  let  me  know  who 
doesnt  kick  in.    I've  got  to  have  5,000  bucks 
when  I  leave  here  today.     Gents,  Job  Clabk 
needs  our  help  in  the  Senate.     We're  going 
to   team   up  with  Paul  Hllbert.     As  you  all 
know,    he's    COPE    director    of    district    15. 
We're  going  to  put  another  good  Dem  In  the 
Senate   with  Job  next  year.     We'll   let  you 
know  about  this  when  we're  ready.    In  May. 
we've  got  to  help  Job  push  his  medicare  bill 
In    the   Senate.     Now.   we   told    you    before 
about     the     docs     and     their     PENNPAC/ 
AMPAC.     I  can  tell  you  now.  the  docs  are 
too  high  class  to  play  this  game.    They  got 
brains  for  pills,  but  they're  too  damn  dumb 
to    kick    in.      That's   one    thing    they   got — 
money.      But    there's    only    about    10,000    of 
them   In  Pennsylvania.     Best   we   can   find 
out,  their  PENNPAC  Is  getting  more  active 
than  ever  before.     We  don't  know  how  big 
they  are,  but  well  keep  saying  they're  kick- 
ing In  600  bucks  apiece  for  their  PENNPAC. 
and   hope    the   hell    they   don't.     Get   that 


$146,000.  and  we'll  knock  them  out.  Remem- 
ber, the  docs  got  an  uphUl  fight.  If  50  per- 
cent of  their  10,000  kick  In,  they've  still  got 
to  put  up  80  bucks  apiece  to  match  us. 
But  remember,  they  don't  get  together  like 
we  do.  They  won't  do  It  because  they're  too 
fat  and  happy.  We're  watching  the  big  docs 
real  close.  And  remen\ber,  our  committees 
are  working  hard  to  dump  the  lousy  Con- 
gressmen in  the  18th,  Sad,  and  that  doc  In 
the  a4th  District.  I'm  going  to  turn  It  back 
to  Jim  now,  who's  going  to  tell  you  about 
recruiting  800  more  women  for  the  spring 
teeoff  on  SWW/ Steelworkers  Women. 


WHEAT  LEGISLATION  NEEDED 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  just  been  advised  that  the  National 
Grange,  meeting  in  Portland,  Greg.,  has 
adopted  a  preliminary  report  from  its 
agricultural  resolutions  committee  which 
calls  for  the  enactment  of  a  wheat  pro- 
gram "designed  to  return  to  producers 
a  parity  of  income  from  wheat  mar- 
keted for  primary  purposes.  This  would 
be  accomplished  through  the  Grange- 
developed  voluntary  domestic  parity 
plan,  using  a  certificate  plan  that  would 
permit  growers  to  produce  and  compete 
for  secondary  markets." 

Mr.  President,  this  is  the  seventh  res- 
olution adopted  by  a  State  or  National 
farm  group  which,  in  effect,  endorses  the 
voluntary  wheat  certificate  plan  which  I 
introduced  for  myself.  Senator  Young  of 
North  Dakota.  Senator  Burdick.  and 
Senator  McCarthy  on  July  29. 

The  Missouri  Farmers  Association  and 
wheatgrowers  in  Kansas.  Nebraska, 
Oregon,  Washington,  and  Oklahoma 
have,  I  am  advised,  adopted  resolutions 
approving  a  voluntary  wheat  certificate 
plan. 

I  am  especially  gratified,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  these  groups  are  making  it 
clear  that  they  support  and  desire  a 
wheat  program  effective  on  the  1964 
crop.  If  the  law  as  it  stands  today  is  not 
amended,  the  price  support  for  wheat 
will  drop  from  $2  per  bushel  to  $1.25  on 
the  1964  crop  and  farm  Income  will  fall — 
unnecessarily,  in  my  Judgment — by  more 
than  $600  million. 

It  is,  of  course,  pleasing  that  these 
groups  have  agreed  with  my  judgment  on 
the  merits  of  the  particular  plan  which 
will  best  meet  the  criteria  established  by 
the  President.  Those  criteria  are:  First, 
increased  farm  income;  second,  lower 
Government  costs;  and.  third,  continued 
reduction  of  surplus  stocks. 

But  I  want  to  repeat,  as  I  have  said 
often  before,  the  most  urgent  and  im- 
portant matter  now  is  that  we  have  a  pro- 
gram for  1964,  and  that  we  not  let  the 
income  of  tens  of  thousands  of  wheat 
producers  drop  disastrously  because  of 
congressional  failure  to  act  in  time  on  a 
new  program. 

We  are  now  beginning  to  hear  from  the 
grassroots.  It  is  clear  that  the  "No" 
vote  in  the  referendum  last  May  was  not 
a  vote  against  all  wheat  programs,  as 
some  would  interpret  it.  The  wheat  pro- 
ducers in  the  West  are  showing  that  they 
are  virtually  unanimous  In  their  desire 
for  legislation.  They  must,  however, 
make  their  voice  heard  more  clearly  in 
Washington  If  we  are  to  enact  a  good 
program  early  in  1964. 


1963 
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WEST  VIRGINIANS  EXPRESS  TRIB- 
UTE TO  NATURAL  BEAUTIES  IN 
ANNUAL  MOUNTAIN  STATE  FOR- 
EST FESTIVAL 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President, 
every  year  when  the  change  of  seasons 
brings  to  West  Virginia  its  vibrant  man- 
tle of  autumnal  color,  when  the  moun- 
tains burst  forth  in  all  their  magnificent 
glory,  a  tribute  is  expressed  to  nature. 
The  beauty  of  the  woodland  is  drama- 
tized and  the  need  for  conserving  na- 
ture's abundant  gifts  is  stressed  in  this 
recognition  of  the  end  of  a  season  of 
growth  and  the  beginning  of  a  season  of 
dormancy. 

It  was  my  pleasure,  Mr.  President,  to 
attend  this  celebration,  known  across 
the  country  as  the  Mountain  State  Forest 
Festival,  which  is  held  annually  in  my 
hometown  at  Elkins,  W.  Va.  In  1963, 
West  Virginia's  centennial  year,  we  cele- 
brated the  27th  forest  festival  from 
October  3  to  October  6,  during  one  of 
the  most  glorious  periods  of  foliage  dis- 
plays in  memory. 

These  words,  which  I  have  written,  ex- 
press the  wonder  we  sense  at  this  time  of 

year: 

Autumn  Days 

Autvunn  days  are  wonder  days 
With  colors  red  and  gold. 

Summer  is  gone;  fall  is  here 
And  the  year  is  growing  old. 

And  often  do  I  like  to  think 
That  God,  with  mystic  hand. 

Has  reached  down  from  heaven 
And  painted  all  the  land. 

Events  included  exhibits,  parades, 
concerts,  a  pageant  entitled  "A  State  Is 
Bom,"  an  old-fashioned  riding  tourna- 
ment, and  feats  of  physical  endurance, 
such  as  woodchopplng,  and  related  skills. 
One  of  the  highlights  was  the  coronation 
of  Queen  Silvia  XVII,  Miss  Ann  Clayton 
Bradt,  of  Martinsburg,  and  the  presen- 
tation of  her  court. 

The  appearance  of  many  dignitaries 
added  to  the  festivities.  The  Honorable 
Stewart  Udall,  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
addressed  those  attending  the  distin- 
g\iished  guests  banquet,  while  Members 
of  the  UJ5.  House  of  Representatives, 
Hon.  Harlet  O.  Svaggers  and  Hon.  Ken 
Hecrler  participated  in  various  events. 

Officials  of  the  State  of  West  Virginia 
who  took  part  were :  the  Honorable  W.  W. 
Barron.  Governor,  who  crowned  the 
queen;  Hon.  Joe  F.  Burdett.  secretary 
of  state;  Hon.  John  H.  Kelly.  State 
treasurer;  Hon.  Hulett  Smith,  commis- 
sioner of  the  department  of  commerce; 
Dr.  Warden  Lane,  director  of  the  depart- 
ment of  natural  resources;  Chauncey 
Browning,  Jr.,  commissioner  of  public 
institutions;  and  Hon.  Julius  Singleton, 
speaker  of  the  house  of  delegates. 

The  festival  was  also  graced  by  the 
participation  of  many  other  celebrities. 
Eleanor  Steber,  noted  leading  soprano  of 
the  Metropolitan  Opera,  a  native  of 
Wheeling,  W.  Va..  was  soloist  at  the  coro- 
nation. Our  fellow  townsman  Phil  K. 
Harness  was  director  general  of  the 
Mountain  State  Forest  Festival  and  was 
J  given  able  assistance  in  planning  and  or- 
ganizing by  the  Honorable  Garland  F. 
Hickman,  mayor  of  Elkins,  and  W.  Grady 


Whitman,    president    of    the    festival 
association. 

Musical  entertainment  was  provided 
by  the  excellent  Metropolitan  Police 
Band  from  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the 
Elktns  American  Legion  Post  High- 
landers Bagpipe  Band. 


A  TRIP  TO  RUSSIA 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  Dr.  John 
F.  Fox,  of  Honolulu,  Is  the  distinguished 
head  of  Punahou  School,  a  leading  pri- 
vate school  in  Hawaii.  Dr.  Fox  was  re- 
cently a  member  of  a  group  of  Honolulu 
residents  who  made  a  tour  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  In- 
clude his  highly  readable  report  on  that 
tour  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recobd, 
as  follows: 

Repokt  of  a  Septembeb  1963  Trip  to  Russia 
(By  John  F.  Pox) 
When  a  Russian  visits  an  American  city  he 
might  Just  as  well  be  a  man  from  Mars,  for 
we  are  acciistomed  to  suspecting  a^I  Russians 
In  the  United  States  of  espionage./  Altho\igh 
an  American  tourist  In  Russia  sticks  out  like 
a  sore  thumb,  except  for  the  rather  con- 
siderable language  barrier  he  Is  readily  ac- 
cepted. At  least  that  wais  my  exp>erience.  I 
did  not  feel  the  hostility  my  previous  read- 
ing about  Russia  had  caused  me  to  expect. 
Because  they  were  punished  for  too  much 
fraternization  during  Stalin's  regime,  the 
Russian  people  are  still  reluctant  to  demon- 
strate their  hospltaUty  for  foreigners  In 
public. 

After  a  17-day  sojourn  In  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion— with  travel  by  Jetplane  from  north  to 
south  Russia,  including  Moscow,  Leningrad, 
the  Black  Sea  cities  of  Yalta  and  Odessa,  and 
Kiev  in  the  Ukraine — I  believe  a  non-Rus- 
slan-speaking  American  receives  a  much  bet- 
ter reception  in  Russia  than  would  his  coim- 
terpart  from  Russia  In  the  United  States. 
Whereas  17  members  of  our  Honolulu  toxir- 
Ing  group  left  Russia  after  visiting  Moscow 
and  Leningrad,  Boyd  MacNaughton,  E.  E. 
Black,  and  I  spent  an  extra  week  visiting 
southern  Russia.  At  no  time  were  we  fol- 
lowed. ^We  were  not  restricted  as  to  what  we 
could  see  or  visit  on  our  own  aside  from  the 
official  guided  tours. 

There  were  a  few  pulse-ralslng  incidents 
at  the  time  of  my  departure  from  Russia 
which  gave  me  some  Internal  excitement.  A 
delegation  of  some  1^  tall,  pompous,  be- 
medaled.  high-ranking  army  officers  stood 
at  the  plane's  entrance  engaged  in  earnest 
conversation  with  a  man  in  civilian  clothes 
<I  later  learned  he  was  Russia's  Ambassador 
to  Austria) .  Then,  at  the  plane  ramp,  two 
Russian  officials  were  making  another  check 
of  passports,  although  we  had  Just  come 
through  passport  control  only  a  few  minutes 
before.  After  my  passport  was  approved,  I 
walked  up  the  ramp  to  the  Austrian  plane 
bound  for  Vienna  and  the  free  world  breath- 
ing a  deep  sigh  of  relief.  Russia  was  behind 
me.  I  felt  I  had  learned  much  about  the 
differences  between  the  Russian  and  the 
i^erican  way  of  life,  but  I  was  glad  to  get 
out. 

To  go  within  2  hours'  time  by  plane  from 
Russia,  where  people  have  virtually  no  com- 
forts, luxuries,  or  attractive  consumer  goods, 
to  Vienna,  Avistria,  and  then  on  to  Prance, 
where  stores  and  markets  are  literally  over- 
flowing with  top-quality  consumer  goods  and 
luscious  foods.  Is  like  going  from  the  dark- 
ness of  night  to  the  sunshine  of  a  day  in 
Hawaii.  I  have  a  haunting  memory  of  the 
long  lines  of  plainly  dressed  Russians  wait- 
ing to  buy  plums,  undersized  green  apples. 


and  overripe  tomatoes  to  carry  home  In  their 
string  bags. 

Now,  I  have  no  desire  to  return,  except 
possibly  5  or  10  years  hence  to  satisfy  my 
curiosity  as  to  the  extent  of  Russia's  progress 
which — barring  war — I  think  they  are  certain 
to  make. 

Although  interesting  and  fascinating,  the 
Russian  cities  we  visited  have  no  fun  or 
gaiety  whatsoever,  l&nie  Albrecht  said, 
"Moscow  is  the  No.  1  dead  town  after  dark 
In  the  world." 

Yes,  800-year-old  Moscow  Is  a  dull  city 
with  huge,  drab,  slab-type  buildings  of  un- 
imaginative design.  Restaurant  Interiors 
are  uninspiring.  Nowhere  Is  there  class, 
elegsmce,  or  luxury.  Life  In  Moscow  is  grim. 
Nevertheless,  Moscow  is  the  heartland  of  all 
Russians  and  the  Communist  world,  and 
Its  center  is  the  Kremlin. 

In  making  a  report  of  the  Impressions 
gleaned  on  my  short  stay  in  Russia,  I  am 
thoroughly  aware,  if  I  write  anything  favor- 
able, that  rabid  anti -Communists  (those  who 
want  only  hateful  things  said  about  Russia) 
may  say:  (1)  That  I  was  "brainwashed"; 
(2)  that  I  was  "taken  In"  by  the  guides  who 
permitted  me  to  see  only  the  best  of  every- 
thing; (3)  that  I  am  a  leftwlnger.  a  feUow 
traveler,  or  a  Communist  sympathizer.  I 
have  no  sympathy  for  either  communism  or 
socialism.  I  am  not  a  liberal  who  believes 
avowed  Communists  should  be  tolerated  In 
America.  I  believe  In  the  superiority  of 
capitalism  over  comgiunism  and  socialism. 
I  am  not  a  political  analyst,  but  I  am  a 
sociologist-educator  who  has  tried  to  gain 
some  understanding  of  world  political 
factors. 

The  brevity  of  our  trip  permitted  no  deep, 
thoroughgoing,  analytical  studies.  I  am 
presenting  my  findings  for  what  they  are — 
impressions  only.  Before  going  to  Russia 
I  had  expected  to  find  only  shortcomings 
in  the  Commxmist  system  by  comparison 
with  our  American  system  of  free  enterprise. 
I  was  surprised.  I  found  many  good  things 
in  Xtussia  that  one  could  praise.  Obviously, 
I  found  much  to  criticize,  and  I  can  sum- 
marize my  major  criticism  In  one  sentence: 
By  compiarlson  with  an  American,  the  Rus- 
sian citizen  has  but  very  little  personal 
freedom  of  choice.  My  report  will  attempt 
to  point  out  what  I  consider  to  be  the  good 
and  the  bad. 

Toward  the  end  of  our  stay  in  Russia,  one 
of  my  traveling  companions  characterized 
Uie  Russian  people  he  observed  as  busy,  bard 
working,  prosperous,  sincere,  happy,  and  full 
of  hope  for  the  future.  The  other  didn't 
agree  that  all  he  saw  were  hard  working. 
He  said  too  many  workmen  on  building 
projects  stood  around  and  puttered,  that 
Rusians  talk  too  much  about  a  5-hour  work- 
day, and  that  all  are  looking  forward  to  retir- 
ing and  getting  paid  for  it.  This  indicates 
that  two  people  can  view  the  same  situation 
and  form  totally  different  conclusions,  much 
like  the  fable  "The  Blind  Men  and  the  Ele- 
phant." We  tend  to  see  only  those  things 
that  support  our  preconcelveil  ideas.  It  is 
not  easy  for  Americans  to  form  an  objective 
picture  of  Russia,  because  we  have  considered 
her  people  to  be  our  political  and  military 
enemies. 

THS  GOOD  urs 
The  1917  Russian  revolution  was  caused 
by  the  cruel,  slavellke  worktog  and  living 
conditions  of  the  masses  imposed  by  the 
czars.  Since  then  the  Soviets  have  utilized 
science  to  move  Its  working  class  society 
from  a  stagnant,  backward  status  to  a  posi- 
tion of  world  leadership  that  Is  second  caily 
to  America's.  While  the  Russian  worker's 
lot.  since  his  peasant  days,  has  Improved  Im- 
mensely under  socialism,  whether  the  con- 
tinuing betterment  will  be  enough  to  satis- 
fy his  future  wants — by  comparison  with  our 
comforts  in  America — is  a  challenge  that  wUl 
continue  to  confront  Soviet  leaders. 
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■soept  for  a  dire  thorUfe  of  good  qual- 
ity consvimer  goods — most  itore  windows  dU- 
pUy  only  canned  food* — I  found  Ruaala  to  be 
much  more  proeperoua  tban  I  bad  Imagined 
It  would  be.  Bverytbln«.  however.  U  stand- 
ardised and  controlled  from  the  top.  One 
sees  the  same  menus  In  northern  Russia,  the 
same  kinds  of  new  apartment  buildings  and 
the  same  type  of  school  buUdlngs,  that  he 
aeee  In  southern  Russia.  If  one  wanU  an 
out-of-the-ordlnary  consximer  product — bet- 
ter than  that  pleasing  to  the  average  work- 
man—he  mvist  pay  dearly  for  It.  Ordinarily 
work  clothes  are  aot  expensive.  It  is  when 
you  want  better  quality  that  the  price  J\impe 
four  or  Ave  times. 

The  long-sacrlflclng  Russian  consxuner. 
who  has  had  to  rein  In  his  personal  wants, 
is  now  be«:lnnlng  to  develop  an  appetite  for 
the  luxuries  of  life  enjoyed  by  America— 
automobUee.  quality  clothing  of  good  style. 
tender  steaks,  refrigerators,  radios.  TVs, 
dishwashing  machines,  etc.— at  prices  he  can 
afford  to  pay. 

Since  profit  on  consvuner  goods  Is  not  es- 
sential, the  state  artificially  fixes  the  prices 
of  luxury  Items  at  a  level  far  beyond  the 
means  of  all  but  a  small  percentage  of  the 
Russian  j>eople  In  order  to  conserve  funds 
lor  heavy  Industry,  armament,  and  space  re- 
search. By  comparison.  In  America's  com- 
petitive marketplace,  the  consumer  has  the 
l«8t  word  on  prices. 

American  Jazz,  movies,  tourism,  autos.  and 
Coca  Cola  used  to  be  the  major  UagredlenU 
of  foreigners'  knowledge  about  the  United 
States.  Today  American  tourists,  who  are 
easily  spotted,  are  stopped  on  Russia's  streets 
by  groups  of  small  boys,  and  sometimes 
young  adults,  and  asked  for  chewing  gum, 
lt>allpolnt  pens,  American  "clg-a-letts."  but- 
ton-down-collar shirts,  nylon  shirts,  and 
nylon  socks.  Since  these  articles  are  not 
made  In  RussU  (except  for  strong  ciga- 
rettes) they  have  considerable  trade  appeal 
with  Russian  youth,  who  offer  to  exchange 
cheap  lapel  buttons,  which  seem  to  be  made 
by  the  millions  In  every  conceivable  style. 

An  American  advertisement  recently  sum- 
marized the  situation:  "All  people  reaUy 
need  la  a  cave,  a  piece  of  meat,  and  poealbly 
a  fire.  The  complex  thing  we  call  civiliza- 
tion la  made  up  of  luxuries."  The  question 
Is:  How  much  longer  will  Russian  people  be 
willing  to  sacrifice? 

Russia's  lack  of  the  amenities  showed  up 
In  every  bathroom  In  every  hotel  where  I 
stayed,  no  wash  basin  plugs,  no  soap,  slick 
toilet  paper,  and  tired  towels. 

The  prices  In  Gum  Department  Store,  Rus- 
sia's leading  store,  are  fantastic.  Good  shoes 
cost  from  30  to  40  rubles  (1  ruble — 11.11), 
so  do  men's  trousers.  An  ordinary  suit  costs 
160  to  200  rubles,  and  overcoats  cost  100  to 
250  rubles.  Only  a  few  months  ago  a  ruble 
was  worth  only  11  cents.  In  revaluing  their 
cxuxency.  they  raised  It  to  a  rate  where  the 
'  value  of  a  ruble,  probably  for  prestige  pur- 
poses,  would  exceed  that  of  an  American 
dollar. 

I  met  a  young  man.  on  vacation  in  Yalta, 
who  has  vtslted  the  United  States  many  times 
In  connection  with  the  promotion  of  Russian 
athletics.  He  said.  "Within  10  years  we  wUl 
catch  the  United  States  in  everything,  food, 
good  clothes,  autos,  and  technology  In  all 
forms,  J\ist  as  we  have  already  s\irpassed  you 
In  sports."  If  he  Is  right,  then  the  success 
of  communism  will  be  assured,  for  the  people 
will  be  satisfied  that  their  government  Is 
Jvist  as  effective  as  Is  capitalism  In  providing 
the  material  possessions  that  make  for  the 
good  life. 

Authoritative  predictions  Indicate  that,  by 
1970.  half  the  Income  of  Americaiis  will  be 
"discretionary,"  that  Is.  Income  that  doesnt 
have  to  be  spent  on  the  necessities  of  food, 
shelter,  and  clothing.  That  Is  the  goal  the 
U.SJSJi.  must  also  reach  if  it  is  to  catch 
America. 


We  are  spending  a  minimum  ot  940  bUllon 
annually  for  armaments  and  foreign  aid  to 
defend  the  free  world  against  communism. 
Let  us  assume  that  Russia  is  spending  an 
equal  anunint. 

If  there  is  a  big  thaw  In  the  cold  war  and 
Russia  can  afford  to  channel  her  heavy  ex- 
penditures for  armament  and  the  promotion 
of  International  communism  Into  the  pro- 
duction of  good  quality  consumer  goods. 
within  the  price  range  of  the  average  Rus- 
sian, thus  making  her  people  happy.  Russia 
should  be  better  able  to  dispute  America's 
world  leadership  position. 

an   OPINION 

Until  the  1917  revolution  Rtissla  was 
Europe's  most  backward  nation.  Cut  off 
from  life  outside  Riissla,  almost  two  genera- 
tions of  Russians  have  grown  up  with  but 
little  contact  or  knowledge  of  what  condi- 
tions are  like  in  the  free  world.  The  easing 
of  travel  restrictions — American  tourisU  and 
permission  for  Russians  to  travel  abroad — is 
changing  the  picture.  Until  recently,  the 
Russian  consxuner  didn't  miss  what  many 
generations  before  him  never  had.  Since  the 
Soviet  regime  seems  to  be  working  rea- 
sonably well,  the  Russians  seem  to  have  faith 
In  their  governmental  system,  and  since  there 
seems  to  be  no  danger  of  its  collapsing  from 
within.  It  is  appcirent  that  we  must  work  out 
a  means  of  coexistence  with  Rvissla.  as  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  trying  to  do. 

The  Important  thing  for  us  to  realize  ts 
that  Russian  communism  Is  not  the  abysmal 
failure  we  would  like.  Russia  is  not  sUnd- 
Ing  still.  It  U  not  falling  behind.  It  Is 
going  ahead.  It  Is  In  our  own  best  Interest  to 
find  a  peaceful  working  arrangement  with 
Russia,  for  there  Is  no  known  defense  against 
nuclear  destruction. 

We  should  not  make  the  mistake  of  down- 
playing the  power  and  potential  of  Russia. 
We  need  to  know  more  about  Russia,  unless 
we  are  willing  to  face  mutual  suicide.  Such 
understanding  could  be  the  key  to  our  own 
survival. 

INITIAI.  IMPaXSSIONS 

On  the  way  In  froni  the  airport  to  the 
center  of  Moscow.  I  noticed : 

1.  The  beautiful  forests  of  whlte-trunked, 
tall  birch  trees  and  the  green  farmlands  bor- 
dering the  wide  highway.  By  comparison, 
our  visitors  see  the  worst  part  of  Honolulu 
In  making  a  similar  trip. 

2.  The  forlorn  looking,  unpalnted  wooden 
farmhouses  outside  Moecow  city  limits  that 
had  as  many  as  10  to  20  TV  antennas  on 
the  roof,  each  antenna  Indicating  the  pres- 
ence of  a  different  family,  with  aM  sharing 
the  same  bath  and  kitchen  facilities.  These 
houses,  however,  are  rapidly  being  replaced. 

3.  The  thousands  of  tall,  plain,  prefab- 
ricated, apartment  buildings  of  6  to  12  sto- 
ries, each  conUlnlng  80  to  160  or  more  2-  and 
3-room  apartments. 

If  an  apartment  building  has  only  five 
stories  It  Is  a  walkup.  If  It  has  six  or  more, 
it  Is  serviced  by  a  single  elevator.  E.  E. 
Black,  who  was  unimpressed  with  the  In- 
dustry of  Russian  construction  workmen 
said.  "No  wonder  they  don't  work  hard. 
They  have  to  conserve  their  energy  so  they 
can  climb  the  stairs  when  they  get  home." 

4.  The  heat:  The  weather  was  a  hot  80 
degrees,  much  too  vrarm  for  the  heavy  suits 
and  top  coats  we  had  iwought  at  the  In- 
sistence of  our  travel  counselors  who  had 
advised  us  that  It  would  be  cold  in  Moscow 
in  September.  Dtiring  the  entire  trip — from 
North  to  South  Russia — the  weather  was  as 
hot  as  Honolulu  in  mid-July.  The  sun 
glared  mercilessly.  There  was  no  rain,  and 
the  clouds  were  few. 

6.  Several  advanced-type  hydrofoils  skim- 
ming speedily  along  the  Volga  Canal. 

6.  An  attractive  pioneer  camp  (for  Com- 
munist Indoctrination  of  children),  which 
the  guide  said  was  not  In  session  now  l>e- 
cause  school  had  started  the  previous  day. 


7.  Magnlfloent  superhighways.  X 
amazed  at  the  clean,  broad  boulevards  In  the 
center  of  Moscow,  all  of  which  seemed  to  be 
capable  ot  handling  10  times  the  automo- 
biles and  motor  scooters  now  using  the 
streets.  Most  of  the  streets  have  room  for 
8  to  14  lanes  of  traffic.  Unlike  Hawaii,  Rus- 
sia Is  certainly  a  place  where  the  capacity 
of  the  highways  exceeds  the  traffic  demand. 

8.  A  later  observation  on  our  plane  trip 
to  Leningrad.  The  Moecow  Airport  building 
for  domestic  travel  is  an  all-glass  modern- 
istic affair.  Inside  the  building  there  was 
demonstrated  the  great  contrast  that  typi- 
fies Russia's  scientific  and  peasant  areas.  ^ 
The  large  waiting  room  was  packed  with  a 
conglomerate  of  peasant-type  Russians, 
ranging  from  tall,  high -cheek  boned  Mon- 
golians to  small,  wispy,  brown  Uzbeks,  in 
their  varying  native  costumes.  There  were 
shawled  farm  women  and  rubber-booted 
men — with  their  bundles  and  boxes  sprawling 
around  them — waiting  to  take  the  most 
modem  Jet  planes  to  their  destinations. 

ABCHITBCTUmZ 

There  Is  a  decided  lack  of  imagination  In 
the  architecture  of  the  apartments,  all  of 
which  are  row-type  buildings  with  square 
lines.  Later  on.  I  learned  that  this  Is  the 
pattern  throughout  Russia.  The  hoxising 
need  is  so  great  that  basic  designs  are  pi^- 
pared  and  reproduced  on  a  prefabricated 
basis  throughout  the  entire  nation. 

Thirty  years  ago,  Moscow  was  a  city  of 
1.5  million  people.  Now  It  has  6.3  million. 
Adequate  housing  Is  the  moet  acute  prob- 
lem. Although  80,000  new  apartments  have 
been  built  In  Moscow  In  recent  years,  with 
hundreds  more  completed  each  month,  the 
population  is  Increasing  even  more  rapidly. 

Val  Osslpoff,  obviously  disturbed  by  Mos- 
cow's poor  architecture,  asked  Cultural  Min- 
ister Boris  Krllov  what  he  considered  to  bt 
the  best  type  of  architecture  In  the  city. 
He  replied  that  the  subways.  In  his  opinion, 
were  the  best,  for  every  station  was  differ- 
ent and  a  work  of  art.  The  other  outstand- 
ing example,  he  said,  was  the  Palace  of 
Congress  Inside  the  Kremlin  walls,  which  we 
later  saw,  and  we  agreed  that  It  Is  an  at- 
tractive building.  The  Kremlin  Itself, 
largely  constructed  in  the  16th  century,  has 
many  beautiful  buildings.  Moscow's  Bol- 
shol  Theater,  built  In  1924.  is  also  well  done. 
It  Is  a  shame  that  Moscow's  new  buildings 
show  none  of  this  arilstry  of  design. 

Around  many  of  the  huge  buildings  one 
sees  wire  nets,  some  10  feet  wide,  encircling 
the  entire  structure  about  10  feet  up  from 
the  ground.  Reason — to  catch  falling  tiles 
from  the  sides  of  the  building.  At  the  close 
of  the  war  when  much  construction  was 
needed  In  Russia,  to  replace  damaged  build- 
ings. It  was  hurried  and  not  well  done.  Walls 
were  not  pointed  up  and  waterproofed  so 
that  they  were  impervious  to  the  entrance 
of  water  which  entered,  froze,  and  caused 
the  outer  sxirfaces  to  crumble.  The  nets 
are  necessary  to  keep  the  tiles  from  falling 
and  hitting  passers-by  on  the  head,  much 
as  we  fear  falling  coconuts  in  Honolulu. 
The  masonry  stone  work  lining  the  canal 
Bides  is  well  done,  and  all  410  bridges  cross- 
ing the  Volga  River  are  exceedingly  well 
constructed. 

CLXVATOBS 

There  Is  a  vast  contrast  between  the  way 
elevator  service  Is  viewed  In  Russia  and  the 
United  States.  Moscow's  27 -story  Ulcralne 
Hotel,  with  1,026  rooms  and  accommoda- 
tions for  1,500  people.  Is  rated  as  the  largest 
hotel  In  Europe.  I  had  a  room  on  the  22d 
floor.  When  I  wanted  to  go  down  to  the 
lobby,  experience  taught  me  to  push  the 
down  button  and  then  take  a  seat,  for  the 
average  waiting  time  was  10  to  20  minutes. 
Once  in  the  elevator,  another  10  or  20  min- 
utes was  consTimed  in  going  either  up  or 
down — so  one  learned  to  think  twice  to  be 
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sure  he  had  not  forgotten  anything  when 
leaving  his  room  for  the  descent  to  the  lobby. 

By  contrast,  on  my  return  from  Russia, 
when  I  checked  In  at  New  York's  Waldorf- 
Astoria  Hotel.  I  was  assigned  to  room  13 Y. 
After  reaching  the  room  I  called  a  friend 
to  tell  of  my  arrival.  When  he  Inquired  my 
room  number  and  I  replied  "13Y,"  he  said 
I  must  be  In  the  basement.  I  replied,  "No, 
I  think  I'm  on  the  second  floor." 

A  few  seconds  later  I  started  for  the  lobby 
newsstand  to  get  a  paper.  Instead  of  taking 
the  elevator  I  thought  I  would  walk  down 
one  flight  of  stairs.  I  walked  down  two 
flights — no  lobby.  I  asked  the  floor  clerk 
where  the  lobby  was.  and  she  said,  "Take  the 
elevator."  I  was  amassed  to  find  I  was  on  the 
13th  floor. 

In  leading  U.S.  hotels  one  walU  only  a  few 
seconds  for  an  elevator,  and.  once  it  arrives 
the  elevator  goes  up  or  down  the  13  stories 
In  10  seconds  or  so.  Elevator  service  quality 
Just  about  summarizes  the  difference  be- 
tween Russia  and  the  United  SUtes  in  all 
areas  outside  science  and  nuclear  develop- 
ments. 

Although  the  Ukraine  Hotel  was  built  only 
6  years  ago.  the  wedding  cake  type  architec- 
tural style  and  poor  maintenance  makes  it 
appear  to  be  40  or  50  years  old.  Because  of 
its  extreme  height,  many  of  the  rooms  do 
have  t>eautlful  views  of  the  city.  My  fel- 
low Honolulana  criticized  Russia's  lack  of 
communication  with  the  outside  world,  say- 
ing that  the  Hotel  Ukraine's  archaic  type 
of  architecture  Is  something  that  America 
would  have  built  75  years  ago,  that  because 
of  Its  desire  for  Isolation,  Russia  has  always 
lagged  l>ehlnd  the  rest  of  the  world. 


BKATmrm.  cities 

On  the  other  hand,  MacNaughton,  Black, 
and  I  agreed  that,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  Washington,  D.C.,  there  are  no 
American  cities  as  beautiful  as  Kiev  and 
Leningrad. 

In  a  democracy  you  have  to  compromise 
between  an  ideal  city  plan  and  what  taxpay- 
ers are  willing  to  pay  for.  In  order  to  have 
a  beautiful,  well-planned  city,  history  proves 
that  you  need  either  a  dictator  or  a  king 
who  can  order  a  beautiful  city  laid  out,  al- 
though it  is  an  expensive  plan,  and  who  has 
the  power,  without  Interference,  to  say  that 
this  Is  the  way  It  U  going  to  be.  In  such 
a  situation  there  Is  no  opportunity  for  a 
taxpayers'  association  to  complain  and  whit- 
tle down  a  grandiose  plan. 

Kiev,  the  founding  of  which  dates  back 
to  the  seventh  century,  has  been  pillaged  and 
rebuilt  several  times.  Russia's  capital  for 
800  years,  it  is  now  the  provincial  capital  of 
the  Ukraine   (44  million). 

Leningrad  was  originally  a  swampy  marsh 
land  In  the  Neva  River  Delta  that  was 
drained  and  laid  out  In  1703  by  Peter  the 
Great  as  Russia's  "window  Into  Europe." 
with  access  to  the  Baltic  Sea.  Thereafter, 
it  became  the  home  and  burial  place  of  all 
the  czars.  With  56  parks,  Leningrad  Is  a 
much  more  substantial  and  better  looking 
city  than  Moscow.  Leningrad  people,  Rus- 
sia's most  Europeanlzed  Inhabitants,  con- 
sider themselves  to  be  culturally  superior 
to  the  rest  of  Russia. 

D^IINO 

Our  first  meal  In  Russia  w^  a  poor  ex- 
cuse. Confronting  us,  as  soon  as  we  sat 
down,  were  plates,  each  containing  a  slab  of 
good.  cold,  boiled  ham.  a  large  bowl  of  cored, 
but  overripe  tomatoes,  plates  of  sliced  bread, 
both  white  and  black  (I  liked  the  black 
bread ) ,  and  a  plate  of  crisp  pastry.  The 
second  course  was  a  slice  of  sturgeon  covered 
with  a  cream  sauce  and  three  cold,  boiled 
potatoes.  Since  we  had  heard  that  Russian 
meals  had  several  courses,  hardly  anyone  ate 
his  potatoes.  When  the  next  course  proved 
to  be  only  coffee,  we  realized  the  meal  was 
over,  so  some  of  us  quickly  returned  to  our 


plates  and  polished  off  the  remaining  po- 
tatoes.    There  was  no  dessert. 

If  It  Is  possible  to  mutilate  food.  Russian 
cooks  will  do  so.  There  is  heavy  emphaals 
on  starches,  creams,  sugar,  and  bread,  ac- 
companied by  an  equally  huge  serving  of 
delicious  butter.  More  than  half  of  tenih 
plate  served  In  a  hotel  Is  occupied  by  po- 
tatoes, usually  of  a  poor,  french-fried  type. 
The  result  of  such  a  starchy  diet,  with  a  defi- 
ciency of  protein,  may  be  easily  obswved  by 
the  large  stomachs  of  both  males  and  fe- 
males— particularly  at  bathing  beaches. 
While  the  fish  Is  good,  the  meat  Is  Invari- 
ably tough.  Perhaps  Rus&la's  choicest  foods 
are  caviar,  sturgeon,  shaahllk,  sour  cream, 
yogurt,  and  borscht.  at  least  I  thought  so. 

Although  the  Government  says  that  all  cit- 
izens are  to  take  calisthenics  twice  dally — 
and  these  are  given  over  the  radio— the  aver, 
age  person  doesn't  look  to  be  in  very  trim 
shape,  probably  because  the  high-starch, 
low-protein  diet  provides  too  great  a  handi- 
cap. 

THX    PEOPLE 

After  a  few  days  In  Moscow  we  Honolulans 
agreed  that  the  following  adjectives  de- 
scribed the  average  Russian  encountered  on 
the  street:  unsmiling,  bland,  impassive, 
drab,  colorless,  plodding,  disciplined,  and 
poorly  dressed.  Most  seemed  to  be  of  the 
peasant  type,  with  rather  flat,  plain-featured 
faces.  Because  Russia  consists  of  more  than 
a  hundred  different  nationalities  whose  ori- 
gins spring  from  a  score  of  civilizations,  there 
are  no  typical  Russian  faces.  Tlie  average 
Russian  is  neither  as  sophisticated  nor  as 
softened  by  modern  comforts  as  Is  the  aver- 
age American,  and  it  shows  in  his  face. 

We  realized,  in  making  this  snap  Judg- 
ment of  the  people,  that  we  were  a  bit  spoiled 
by  living  in  Hawaii  where  there  are  smiling 
countenances  everywhere.  An  explanation 
might  be  that  Moecow  residents  are  ordi- 
nary city  folk  who  feel  the  pressures  and 
anonymity  of  a  large  city.  For  example, 
the  subway  passengers  In  New  York  City  are 
also  a  drab,  unsmiling  lot. 

Later  on.  we  saw  an  entirely  different 
group  of  attractive,  well-dressed  people  at 
the  bcJlet  and  opera,  and  our  opinions  of 
the  people  began  to  be  revised  upward. 

On  our  trip  to  the  Black  Sea,  the  workers' 
vacation  area  in  the  Crimea  section  of  south- 
ern Russia,  once  the  playground  of  the  czars, 
there  was  some  Improvement  over  Moscow, 
but  not  much.  To  stand  on  the  ocean  front 
boardwalk  In  front  of  our  Yalta  hotel  and 
observe  the  swarms  of  people  walk  by  with 
hardly  a  handsome,  attractive  or  smiling 
face,  was  a  bit  depressing. 

Across  from  the  hotel  there  was  a  pebbly 
beach — no  sand — absolutely  filled  with  thou- 
sands of  the  moet  misshapen  men  and  women 
with  the  biggest  opus  I  have  ever  seen. 
Yalta  Is  the  Hawaii  of  Russia  and  2  million 
workers  fiock  to  It  from  all  over  the  country 
for  their  summer  vacations.  Since  Russians 
are  quite  prudish  about  street  dress,  even 
in  sununer  resort  areas,  no  shorts  for  men, 
and  no  shorts  or  slacks  for  women,  it  was 
quite  amusing  to  see  the  fattest  men  and 
women  on  the  beach  wearing  scanty  bikinis. 
When  I  commented  on  this  to  our  guide,  she 
inquired,  "Don't  fat  women  swim  in  the 
United  States?"  I  replied,  "Yes,  but  they 
don't  wear  bikinis." 

DISCIPI.INX 

I  saw  no  evidence  anywhere,  except  an  oc- 
casional drunk,  of  mlsbehavlcH'  or  Immoral- 
ity. Russia  Is  really  a  puritanical  society 
where  dlsorderllness  Is  simply  not  permitted. 
Except  for  a  few  policemen  on  traffic  duty  In 
the  heart  of  Moscow  and  others  keeping  the 
lines  to  Lenin's  tomb  straight,  one  seldom 
sees  a  law  enforcement  officer.  Bther  the 
Russian  people  are  better  disciplined  than 
we  are,  thus  reducing  the  need  for  ever-pres- 
ent policemen,  or  they  are  afraid  of  the  ensu- 
ing punishment  if  they  do  misbehave. 


Russia  does  have  a  civil  patrol  of  citizens 
with  red  armbands  who  serve  as  volunteers 
to  help  the  police  preserve  law  and  order. 
When  they  see  misbehavior,  they  take  the 
culprits  to  the  police  station — and  I  under- 
stand It  is  unheard  of  for  a  miscreant  to 
refuse  to  go. 

Moscow  is  a  very  clean  city.  One  sees  no 
litter  In  the  streets  <x  In  the  subways  as  in 
the  United  States.  We  were  told  the  people 
took  pride  In  their  cities  and  wanted  to 
keep  them  clean. 

Russian  people  queue  up  for  everything. 
They  stand  In  line  when  purchasing  any- 
'^Ing,  even  for  the  services  of  a  taxi. 

When  riding  hotel  elevators,  however, 
many  Russians  act  like  cattle.  When  the 
elevator  stops  at  their  floor,  they  elbow  their 
way  out  without  a  word. 

At  a  rather  high-type  hotel  dining  room 
in  the  Crimean  siiinmer  and  health  resort  of 
Yalta,  I  observed  a  large  crowd  standing  out- 
side waiting  for  the  dinner  bell.  When  It 
rang,  the  lines  broke,  and  huge  men  pushed 
their  way  In  ahead  of  others  who  had  waited 
In  line  longer  than  they  had.  Plghts  al- 
most started.  There  was  much  Jerking  and 
pulling.  I  was  told  there  were  not  enough 
places  Inside  for  all  to  eat  at  the  first  seat- 
ing. In  the  best  hotel  dining  rooms,  men 
dress  in  their  shirt  sleeves,  no  ties  and  no 
coats,  much  as  one  would  expect  factory 
workers  to  be  dressed.  At  ticket  counters, 
I  have  had  Russians  Jump  in  ahead.  Good 
manners  are  certainly  not  a  part  of  the  aver- 
age man  in  the  Soviet  Union. 

THE    WOBKEB 

All  Russian  men  and  women — except  physi- 
cians— work  7  hours  a  day  6  days  a  week 
for  a  total  of  42  hours.  In  1965  the  work- 
week win  be  reduced  to  35  hours. 

The  manager  of  the  Moekovlch  auto  plant 
explains  the  terms  of  employment:  "Boys 
and  girls  are  trained  to  do  practical  work  In 
the  9th,  10th,  and  11th  years  of  education  In 
technical  schools.  They  are  then  assigned 
by  the  state  to  the  different  plants.  They 
do  not  look  for  work  on  their  own. 

"No  one  is  forced  to  stay  and  work  In  our 
plant  who  wishes  to  leave.  No  one,  however. 
Is  ever  fired  by  the  administration  without 
the  consent  of  the  union  becaxise  of  incom- 
petence, laziness,  or  skipping  work,  for  we 
have  ways  of  Improving  them.  The  same 
with  drunks.  We  send  them  to  medical 
centers  to  be  cured.  Sick  workers  are  sent 
to  convalescent  homes,  with  the  factory  pay- 
ing 70  percent  of  the  cost  and  the  worker  only 
30  percent.  There  are  many  additional 
fringe  benefits  and  bonuses.  Medical  and 
dental  care,  for  example,  Is  completely  free. 
One  percent  Is  taken  out  of  the  worker's 
salary  for  trade  union  dues." 

Since  the  cost  of  housing,  with  free  gas 
and  electricity,  is  restricted  to  no  more  than 
4  to  5  percent  of  a  worlcer's  Income  (the 
Russian  average  monthly  salary  is  $100),  he 
pays  only  $3  to  $5  a  month  for  living  quar- 
ters. A  similar  apartment  in  Honolulu 
would  cost  from  $110  to  $150.  Remember, 
too,  that  both  husband  and  wife  work  full 
time.  Therefore,  the  standard  of  living  Is 
somewhat  higher,  because  of  the  fringe  bene- 
fits, than  one  wovQd  think.  Almost  all  Rus- 
sian workers  have  enough  money  left  over.  If 
they  are  satisfied  with  merely  the  basic  es- 
sentials, to  go  out  and  enjoy  an  occasional 
dinner  and  a  modest  evening  on  the  town. 
Because  all  Russians  are  entiUed  to  retire- 
ment pensions,  very  few  feel  the  necessity  of 
saving  money  for  a  rainy  day. 

Men  factory  workers  retire  at  60.  while 
women  retire  at  56.  One  hundred  twenty 
rubles  (about  $145)  Is  the  maximum  retire- 
ment income.  From  60  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  a  person's  earnings  during  the  last  3 
years  determines  the  rate  of  retirement  pay. 

I  was  surprised  one  night  around  midnight 
when  I  saw  plump,  older  women  working  at 
common  manual  labor,  rebuilding  macadam 
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roada  wltta  ahorels.  picks,  and  heavy  equlp- 
awn«.  It  Memad  to  me  tbey  should  have 
been  at  home  taking  care  of  their  famlllea. 

UZALTH 

BuasU  aays  there  are  twice  ae  many  physic 
clans  In  the  U55JI.  as  In  the  United  8Utes 
The  mortality  rate  la  7.4  In  Bussla  as  opposed 
to  9.4  per  thousand  In  the  United  States. 
They  say  the  proportionate  number  of  hoa- 
pital  beds  in  RvissU  U  higher  than  In  the 
United  States.  The  Russian  life  eapectancy 
age.  due  to  better  diet,  sanitation,  and  health 
jueasuree.  has  been  raised  from  age  32  In  1917 
to  70  today.  Medical  servloe  Is  free  to  all 
Soviet  cltUens. 

Seventy  percent  at  all  physicians  are  wom- 
en, who.  Russians  feel,  are  better  than  men. 
The  medical  courses  comprise  0  college  years. 
Physicians  work  only  6  hoars  a  day.  while 
everyone  else  works  7  hours  a  day. 

Or.  Isaac  Kawasaki.  Honolulu  physician, 
Inquired  of  Minister  Krtlov.  "When  you  get 
sick  how  do  you  get  a  doctorr*  Krllov  re- 
plied, "Caoh  region  has  Ito  own  hospital 
which  will  sand  a  doctor  to  call  on  sick  people 
If  they  are  unable  to  com*  to  the  hospital 
directly.  If  they  are  dissatisfied  with  the 
services  of  a  doctor,  a  citizen  la  free  to  go 
to  his  political  leader  and  tell  him  that  he 
wanta  a  consultant." 

All  of  the  beautiful  palaces  In  the  good 
climate.  Black  Sea  area,  formerly  owned  by 
the  Russian  nobility,  were  nationalized  and 
•re  now  xned  for  workers*  convalescent 
homes.  There  are  164  sanatoriiim  and  holi- 
day homes  In  the  Crimea. 

People  who  are  convalescing  are  sent  to 
these  homes  by  trade  unions  who  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  while  the  worker  pays  one- 
third.  The  monthly  cost  is  probably  about 
$300.  There  J  a  34-day  limit.  Whereas 
convalescent  homes  are  for  sick  persons  only, 
liealthy  vacationers  go  to  rest  homes  that 
are  not  staffed  with  doctors  or  equipped  for 
them. 

Although  the  line  modern  convalescent 
home  we  visited  in  Yalta  looks  like  a  former 
palaoe.  it  isn't.  It  was  b\illt  by  the  Soviet 
Government  In  1956.  The  architect  em- 
ployed the  wedding  cake  type  of  architecture 
which  we  understand  will  not  be  used  any 
more  because  of  its  excessive  cost.  Instead, 
a  more  functional  type  will  be  xised. 

A  man,  working  alone  or  at  most  assisted 
l>y  his  wife  and  children,  can  work  Indi- 
vidually for  private  profit  at  occupations 
such  as  shoe  repair  (or  any  kind  of  a  repair 
shop) ,  bootblack,  and  dressmaking.  A  per- 
son may  also  sell  merchandise  for  profit  as 
long  as  he  made  it  himself. 

All  collective  farmers.  In  addition  to  their 
work  responsibilities  as  members  of  their 
Tillage  farm  groups,  have  2-acre  plots  of 
land  Immediately  behind  their  cottages  where 
they  are  permitted  to  raise  vegetables,  frutt, 
chickens,  and  pigs  for  sale  and  profit. 

I  saw  several  beautiful  speedboats  in 
Yalta,  RttBsia's  sunnner  resort  on  the  Black 
Sea,  which  the  owners  were  operating  for 
tourist  sightseeing  and  private  profit. 

Soviet  philosophy,  however,  permits  no 
person  to  hire  another  person  to  work  for 
him  and  pay  him  a  wage.  To  do  so,  would 
mean  exploitation — that  is,  one  person  wo\ild 
be  using  the  isbor  of  another  ^vcton  tor 
his  private  benefit. 

CAFrrAUSic.  coaacuHisM,  amo  occKimvu 
cmr  capitalistic  society  believes  that  the 
state  exlsta  to  serve  the  Individual  while 
Russia  believes  the  opposite.  Capitalism  be- 
lieves that  the  individual  has  rlghta.  dignity, 
and  abilities  that  can  be  developed  best  un- 
der a  system  of  free  enterprise.  On  the  other 
hand,  conununlsm  feels  the  group  is  more 
important  than  the  Individual.  T^m  group 
meetings,  group  work,  group  ownership,  aad 
group  belief  of  oonununlam  repel  us  beeanae 
we  feel  that  not  only  the  individual's  rights. 


but  his  very  being  are  violated,  compromised, 
and  then  destroyed. 

During  the  1917  revolution  and  thereafter, 
the  c«ar.  the  aristocracy,  the  bourgeoisie, 
and  the  farmers  were  killed  and  their  prop- 
erty confiscated.  All  land  and  practically 
everything  else  now  belongs  to  the  state. 
The  Individual,  however.  Is  permitted  to  own 
his  dwelling  (but  not  the  land) — if  he  can 
save  enough  money  to  afford  It — and  he  can 
sell  It  at  a  profit.  If  he  Is  lucky  enough.  He 
cannot  speculate  In  real  estate,  however,  that 
Is,  buy  and  sell  a  house  In  which  he  does 
not  live. 

Beginning  with  1930.  Russia  has  completed 
six  6-year  plans  of  economic  development. 
The  present  7-year  plan  will  end  In  19<J6. 

Our  guide  In  Yalta  said  to  us  In  all  sin- 
cerity; "Our  goal  for  reaching  Marxism  com- 
mvmlsm  Is  1980.  Then  the  present  difference 
In  pay  between  workers  of  all  classes  will 
disappear.  The  mental  worker,  such  as  a 
scientist,  and  the  manual  laborer  will  receive 
exactly  the  same  benefita  from  the  stata; 
that  Is,  In  accordance  with  his  need.  Rus- 
sians do  not  work  for  their  own  personal 
benefit,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all  society, 
and  this  means  the  Communist  Party." 

A  xmlverslty-educated  young  woman  In 
the  Odessa  Intourlst  Bureau  ofllce  asked 
"Do  you  prefer  capitalism  to  communism?" 
TO  my  "yes"  reply,  she  asked.  "Why?' 

Before  I  left  Hawaii  for  Russia.  I  had  read 
that  President  Elsenhower  once  had  difficul- 
ty answering  this  question  on  a  phlloeophical 
basis  with  a  Russian  general,  so  I  was  pre- 
pared. I  replied:  My  chief  objection  Is  that, 
by  comparison  with  an  American  the  Ruaelan 
citizen  has  very  little  personal  freedom  .  of 
choice.  U.S.  capitalism  has  given  our  peo- 
ple the   highest  standard   of   Uvlng   In   the 

world.  ..     ^    .. 

"We  beUeve  that  man  wUl  etrtve  hardest 
to  produce  when  there  is  competition,  when 
he  Is  permitted  to  make  a  profit,  where  the 
farmer  owns  the  land  he  tills,  and  where 
there  Is  a  minimum  amount  ot  government 
interference  In  business. 

"Your  Communist  leaders  thought  the 
elimination  of  prtvata  ownership  of  land  and 
the  means  of  production  would  remove  class 
distinctions.  By  paying  vastly  different 
salaries,  however,  you  have  created  as  many 
social  and  economic  claases,  if  not  more,  than 
we  have  in  America. 

"If  Russia  really  believes  that  the  Incen- 
tive to  do  one's  best  comes  from  pride  in 
one's  work,  the  collective  satisfaction  of  the 
group  In  meeting  Ita  quota,  and  the  feeling 
that  he  is  serving  the  welfare  of  the  state, 
why  don't  you  j>ay  workers  'In  accordance 
with  their  need,'  the  Marxian  Communist 
goal,  Instead  of  basing  their  salaries,  as  we 
do  in  the  United  States,  on  the  value  of  their 
production?" 

I  don't  believe  Russia  will  ever  pay  work- 
ers in  accordance  with  need,  and  I  doubt 
that  the  Soviet  leaders  beUeve  it  either. 
Without  the  Incentives  of  higher  remunera- 
tion and  greater  benefita  which  make  it  poa- 
Blble  for  an  individual  to  competa  and  win 
more  material  goods  than  his  fellowman, 
creative  leadership,  and  the  Inventive  genius 
that  any  society  needs  will  not  be  forthcom- 

ing- 

E.  E.  Black  said:  "It  takes  the  old  incen- 
tive of  the  profit  motive  to  make  a  fellow 
do  his  best  work.  If  the  administrator  of 
the  Mcakovlch  auto  plant  who  makes  $330 
a  month  were  offered  $600  a  month  If  he  put 
out  mare  automobiles,  I  bet  ha  would  try 
mtich  harder  and  think  at  more  ways  to  In- 
eresee  production.  You  have  to  have  at  least 
one  spark  plug  In  the  organization  In  the 
pcaltion  of  leadership,  a  man  who  has  the 
Ideas  and  the  Incentive  for  keeping  every- 
body on  his  toea. 

•'When  everyone  works  for  the  government, 
•a  tn  Ruaala,  it  lost  Isn't  possible  for  them 
to  be  moUvated  to  the  same  degree  that  a 
man  will  be  who  Is  working  for  his  own  profit. 


The  Russlaa  deal  la  regimented  and  eon- 
trolled  from  above.  Thla  plan  almply  can- 
not develop  initiative." 

I  aee  very  little  difference  between  the  use 
of  Incentives  In  Soviet  Russia  and  In  oxir 
capitalist  society  where  the  profit  motive  \» 
all  Important.  Some  say  that  vra  have  creep- 
ing socialism  in  America.  If  we  are  moving 
to  the  left,  then  Russia  Is  certainly  moving 
to  the  right,  for  she  Is  adopting  many  of 
the  techniques  of  our  capitalistic  system. 

There  are  only  two  major  ways  of  getting 
ahead  financially  in  Russia.  First,  through 
education  to  become  a  top-salaried  scientist. 
Secondly,  through  the  Communist  Party  to 
become  a  political  leader. 

All  Russian  adults — both  men  and  wom- 
en— must  work.  Otherwise,  they  do  not  eat. 
The  following  rates  of  pay  indicate  the  class 
distinctions  that  have  developed  hi  Russia. 
Unskilled  laborers  receive  about  $00  month- 
ly, secretaries  about  $80.  government  clerks, 
foremen,  technicians,  and  skilled  factory- 
workers  between  $100  and  $350,  Industrial 
managers,  plant  directors,  engineers,  sclen- 
tlsta.  novellsta.  actors,  dancers,  artlsta,  from 
$300  to  $3.900 — plus  bonxises  of  up  to  40 
percent  of  their  regular  salary  for  meeting 
or  exceeding  production  quotas. 

At  the  top  class  rung  are  the  Soviet  party 
leaders.  Although  they  dare  not  take  large 
salaries,  they  get  the  cream  of  everything — 
Russia's  best  limousines  with  chauffeurs, 
luxurious  housing  (both  city  and  summer 
vacation  homes  on  the  Black  Sea),  house- 
hold servanta  and  unlimited  expense  ac- 
counte. 

Workers  with  salaries  below  $00  monthly 
pay  no  Income  tax.  Those  who  earn  $100 
pay  about  5  percent  Income  tax.  Since  the 
top  Income  tax  Is  11  percent  (there  Is  an 
extra  tax  on  couples  without  children), 
Russia's  U^  classea  can  keep  most  of  their 
money  and  paaa  it  on  to  their  children,  for 
there  is  no  inheritance  tax.  Tliua.  rich 
people  r*"  be  aiue  that  their  children  will 
also  be  rich,  thus  creating  a  new  and  atii- 
perpetuating  aristocratic  class. 


In  Soviet  Russia,  because  tipping  is  con- 
sidered to  be  a  capitalistic,  demeaning  de- 
vice. It  Is  taboo.  On  the  other  hand.  I  found 
workers  would  accept  tips  if  they  were  alone 
at  the  time  the  tips  were  proffered,  as  my 
lady  barber  did  smilingly  and  with  alacrity. 

When  a  tip  waa  offered  by  a  Honolulan 
to  a  porter  who  had  carried  his  bags  aboard 
the  ship  we  were  taking  from  Yalta  to  Odes- 
sa, he  refused  it.  I  believe  he  did  so  simply 
because  there  were  three  other  Rxtsslans 
standing  around  watching.  I  think  he  would 
have  accepted  the  tip  had  he  been  alone. 

Meal  service  is  very  slow  In  Russian  ho- 
tels. On  many  occasions  we  experienced  long 
waita  for  service  and  a  frequently  Indif- 
ferent attitude.  Usually  an  hour  and  a  half 
to  two  hours  are  required  when  an  Indi- 
vidual ordera  a  meal  on  his  own.  The  wait- 
ress doesnt  hustle,  probably  because  she  is 
working  for  the  government  and  tipping  for 
good  service  Is  not  customary.  Our  guide 
said:  "It  is  difficult  for  us  to  persuade  com- 
petent people  to  become  waitresses.  The 
work  is  too  menial,  and  is  attractive  only 
to  the  less  intelligent  and  unindustrious." 

ooixacnrx  Aim  arAT*  tammm 
I  visited  a  stata  farm  outside  the  city  llmita 
of  Moscow  and  a  cooperative  farm  near  Kiev 
In  the  Ukraine.     A  stata  farm  differs  from 
a  collective  farm  In  two  ways : 

1.  Stata  farms  were  started  from  scratch 
after  the  revolution  on  land  seized  from  the 
czars  and  wealthy  land-owning  groups, 
whereas  the  collective  farms  are  on  lands 
thst  originally  belonged  to  the  farmers 
themselves  who  were  permitted  to  remain. 

2.  All  state  farm  employees  work  for  and 
are  paid  fixed  monthly  salaries  by  the  Gov- 
ernment, which  also  owns  all  of  the  buildings 
and  farm  equipment. 
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A  cooperative  farm  is  composed  of  a  group 
of  farmers  who  have  united  and  pooled  their 
efforta.  In  a  sense  they  are  prtvata  entar- 
prtsers.  Although  all  of  their  group- 
produced  output  Is  sold  to  the  stata.  the 
profit  Is  divided  among  the  partlclpanta. 

I  was  told  at  both  farms  that  the  stata 
farm  S3rstam  was  more  efficient,  but  the  co- 
operative farmer  has  refused  to  give  up  the 
little  freedom  that  he  still  has  In  selling 
produce  from  his  own  garden. 

Pig  raisers  at  the  "Whlta  House,"  the  stata 
farm  outaide  Moscow,  received  $140  per 
month  last  year,  while  the  vegetable  growers 
got  $110.  Cooperative  farmers — at  least  at 
the  Kiev  farm  I  visited— averaged  only  $80 
monthly  last  year.  This  does  not  Include 
the  extra  income  each  farmer  earned  through 
selling  produce  on  the  open  market  In  the 
larger  Soviet  cities  from  his  private  2-acre 
plot  adjacent  to  his  home.  It  Is  reported  that 
some  collective  farmers  spend  more  time 
cultivating  their  own  gardens  than  working 
In  the  Government  fields.  Although  these 
prlvata  plota  represent  less  than  4  percent  of 
Soviet  land,  they  supply  about  80  percent  of 
the  nation's  eggs,  60  percent  of  the  potatoes, 
and  40  percent  of  the  meat.  Many  farmers 
have  been  accused  of  speculating,  buying  up 
produce  and  selling  it  at  extravagant  prices, 
but  In  food-short  Russia  they  are  getting  by 
with  It. 

The  stata  farm  alma  to  supply  Moscow  with 
vegetables  and  pork.  Last  year  33,000  tons 
of  vegetable  wasta  were  brought  from  Moscow 
to  feed  the  pigs.  In  turn,  pig  manure  U  used 
to  fertilize  the  farm's  vegetable  crops.  This 
farm  showed  none  of  the  poor  harvest  effecta 
that  the  cold,  wlntar  and  excessive  drought 
brought  this  year  to  Russia's  grain  farms. 

The  Kiev  cooperative  farm  visit  was  a  sad 
affair.  At  least  2  Inches  of  dust  overlay  all 
of  the  land.  The  stalks  of  corn  In  the  field 
were  pygmy  sized.  Explanation — only  13 
Inches  of  rain  In  the  past  year.  I  saw  cattle 
grazing  in  dry.  brown  fields,  yet  I  could  see 
nothing  green  for  thean  to  eat. 

Although  the  restaurants  at  which  we  ate 
were  plentifully  supplied  with  bread,  I  was 
told  by  two  young  Egyptians  who  were  study- 
ing navigation  at  the  University  of  Odessa 
that  bread  was  unavailable  In  many  of  the 
villages  outaide  the  large  cities.  Therefore, 
I  was  quita  prepared  to  understand,  latar  on, 
the  announcementa  of  Russia's  purchases  of 
great  quantities  of  wheat  and  other  grain 
from  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
Khrushchev's  caution  that  the  nation  must 
economize  on  bread. 

I  was  told  that  whereas  the  Ukraine  had 
formerly  served  as  Russia's  breadbasket,  the 
opening  of  millions  of  acres  of  Irrigated 
virgin  land  In  Kazakhstan  (central  Russia) 
had  relieved  the  pressure  on  the  Ukraine  for 
the  major  share  of  the  burden  of  feeding 
Russia's  burgeoning  population. 

Now,  I  suspect  the  Kazakhstan  venture  has 
not  been  successful,  for  Khrushchev  is  now 
saying  that  Increased  production  should  be 
realized  through  Intanse  fertilization  and 
Irrigation  rather  than  by  opening  up  and  cul- 
tivating more  virgin  lands.  Russia  has  a 
cUmata  problem — high  winds  and  lack  of 
adequata  rain — that  means  crop  failures  will 
be  a  continuing  problem.  Russia  does  not 
have  the  Ideal  farm  conditions  that  produce 
bumper  crops  In  Midwest  America. 

aZLIGION  AND  THE  PAKTT 

Cultural  MlnUtar  Krllov  explains  the  at- 
titude toward  religion:  "While  the  state  has 
absolutely  no  supervision  or  contact  with 
the  church,  it  does  taach  through  the  schools 
that  religion  Is  poison.  Anyone  who  wishes 
to  worship  In  church,  however.  Is  free  to  do 
so.  The  church  Is  losing  In  strength.  We 
believe  that  our  people  owe  allegiance  to  the 
'  Soviet  Union,  not  to  the  church."  Since  this 
Is  the  official  viewpoint,  it  Is  unlikely  that 
any  Russian,  who  aapires  to  climb  the  of- 
ficial Communist  Party  ladder  Is  likely  to  be 
caught  Inside  church. 


We  visited  a  Russian  Orthodox  Church  In 
Leningrad  on  a  Sunday  morning.  1  was  sur- 
prised and  Impressed  to  see  an  attendance  of 
2,000  or  more  adulta,  most  of  whom  were  50 
years  old  and  up.  There  was  a  sprinkling  of 
young  p)eople,  but  not  many. 

There  were  beautiful  voices  In  the  choir 
and  they  sang  without  an  organ.  While 
the  music  was  underway,  I  observed  many 
of  the  women  coming  up,  whose  husbands, 
I  Imagine,  had  been  killed  In  the  war  (there 
are  23  million  more  women  than  men  In 
Russia) .  All  stopped  In  front  of  every  Icon 
plsbced  at  different  stairway  levels  and  kissed 
them  with  tears  In  their  eyes.  They  dis- 
played a  deep  reverence,  much  more  so  than 
any  church  group  I  have  ever  seen  any- 
where. Our  clergyman  companion  said  he 
wished  his  congregation  were  equally  de- 
voted. They  seemed  to  be  more  Catholic 
than  the  Catholics  in  America.  Perhaps  they 
are  more  reverent  and  appreciative  of  the 
church  than  they  would  have  been  had  re- 
ligion not  been  taken  away  from  them  and 
then  restored. 

Because  of  the  dwindling  congregations, 
most  old  churches  are  either  standing  idle 
or  have  been  turned  into  museiuns.  Never- 
theless, Russia  is  certainly  not  now  a  godless 
country,  for  the  older  people  demonstrate 
their  firm  belief  in  God  and  In  the  church. 
Since  schoolchildren,  however,  are  taught 
that  there  Is  no  Immortal  God.  that  the  God 
whom  they  must  serve  Is  Lenin  and  the 
Communist  Party,  I  do  not  see  how  the 
church  can  exist  more  than  another  genera- 
tion or  two.  Since  no  Infidel  nation  has  ever 
survived,  it  will  be  interesting  to  see  If 
Russia  does. 

CENSOaSHIP 

Two  things  are  taken  for  granted  In  Rus- 
sia— severe  winters  and  censorship.  No  lit- 
erature critical  of  the  Soviet  state  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  published.  There  are  three 
capital  punishment  crimes  In  Russia:  (1) 
Accusations  against  the  government:  (2) 
speculating  with  currency;  and  (3)  killing 
or  raping. 

Although  it  Is  a  common  understanding 
In  the  United  States  that  Incoming  and  out- 
going mall  Is  read  and  censored,  according 
to  our  guide,  there  Is  no  censorship  of  mall 
In  the  U.S5.R.  On  the  other  hand,  an 
American  who  has  lived  In  Moscow  for  25 
years,  said  that  Russia  now  does  only  spot 
checking  and  censoring  of  mall. 

A  news  representative  said  that.  In  his 
dlspatehes.  he  could  not  Imply  that  other 
countries  were  under  Red  direction,  could 
not  use  the  expression  "Red  satellite."  could 
not  criticize  Khrushchev,  or  he  would  be 
asked  to  leave  the  country. 

Our  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow  has  90  em- 
ployees. There  are  250  Americans  In  Mos- 
cow, considering  that  each  Embassy  em- 
ployee has  an  average  of  two  dependenta. 
Because  their  social  life  Is  restricted,  they 
have  formed  their  own  American  Club  for 
evening  entertainment. 

A  young  Embassy  worker  told  me  that, 
because  he  was  an  Embassy  employee,  it  was 
possible  for  him  to  get  out  and  meet  the 
Russian  people,  a  fact  which  he  regretted 
very  much.     He  felt  he  was  shadowed. 

Enjoying  as  much  personal  freedom  as  we 
do.  we  would  consider  Russians  to  be  veri- 
table slaves  living  dull  lives.  They  are  not 
free  even  to  be  mildly  bad.  should  they 
choose  to  be. 

Culture  Is  a  stata  goal.-'  All  agencies  of 
mass  communications  are  controlled  by  the 
state — radio.  TV,  newspapers,  magazines,  the 
type  of  evening  entertainment  (most  of 
which  Is  ballet  or  opera),  and  lltarature. 
Russia  prohlbita  the  Importation  and  sale 
of  foreign  newspapers,  except  thoee  of  a 
leftwing  variety,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
spreading  of  political  ideas  different  from 
those  held  by  the  Communist  Party. 

Although  there  are  no  nightclubs,  the 
young    people    may    dance    at    Inexpensive, 


state-subsidized  coffee  clubs,  which  close  at 
11  pjn.  For  4  centa  they  are  served  an 
apple  and  a  cup  of  coffee — enough  for  the 
evening.  Only  classical  ot  high  quality  mu- 
sic Is  permitted  on  the  radio,  TV,  and  by 
dance  orchestras — no  rock  *n  roll,  no  hillbilly, 
and  no  Jazz. 

Cultural  Minister  Krllov  said:   "Russia  is 
working  hard  to  try  to  Improve  children's 
musical  tastes.     The  Robert  Shaw  Chorus  of 
40  voices  was  a  very  popular  exchange  pro- 
gram from  the  United  States,  and  so  were 
the    Ice    Capades    and    the    whole    series    of 
sporting  eventa.     Benny  Goodman  was  not 
well  received,  and  we  did  not  want  Louis  Arm- 
strong."    I  understand  Goodman,  Instead  of 
playing   the   modern   Jazz   liked    by    youth, 
played  the  original  type  Jazz  which  was  un- 
known and  not  understood  by  the  Russians. 
Mr.  Krllov  may  be  right,  for  the  ballet  and 
operatic  performances  of  "Giselle,"  "Scheher- 
azade." and  "Paust"  provided  the  preliminary 
backgroimd   I   needed  for   complete   enjoy- 
ment of  the  ballet,  "Swan  Lake,"  my  last 
night  m  Moscow.     It  was  a  stupendous  ar- 
tistic  production  from  which   I  received  a 
real  thrill  and  that  U  something,  because 
the  esthetic  arta.  generally  speaking,  are  not 
my  cup  of  tea.     Since  ballet  and  operti,  how- 
ever, are  about  all  that  Is  available  In  Russia 
for  evening  entertaiiunent,  perhaps  if  I  were 
a  permanent  Moscow  resident,  I  might.  In 
time,  become  a  ballet  enthusiast. 

The  Intovirist  guide  asked  me  why  Amer- 
ica was  so  unvrtse  as  to  permit  the  publica- 
tion of  a  book  so  rotten  as  "Peyton  Place." 
She  said  obviously  It  would  be  read  by  young 
people  who  are  not  mature  enough  to  take 
such  an  Immoral  book  In  stride. 

Are  Russians  free  to  travel?  Minister 
Krllov  said:  "700,000  Russians  leave  the  So- 
viet Union  each  year  for  travel  abroad.  Since 
rubles  are  not  recognized  or  accepted  In  the 
United  States  it  Is  difficult  for  Russians  to 
travel  In  the  United  States.  The  Russian 
who  wanta  to  go  to  the  United  States,  brings 
his  rubles  In  to  the  Intoxxrlst  Agency,  the 
only  department  which  has  American  dollars 
(which  It  gete  from  Incoming  U.S.  tourlsta)  — 
and  he  Is  permitted  to  buy  a  trip  to  the 
United  States,  If  the  agency  has  enough 
American  dollars.  There  Is  no  prohibition 
whauoever  on  travel  by  Russian  citizens." 

Apparently,  there  has  been  a  thaw  j>ermit- 
tlng  persons  other  than  party  members  to 
travel  abroad,  for  an  American,  highly 
placed  In  Moscow  circles,  said  that  responsi- 
ble Russians  who  could  be  expected  to  re- 
turn were  now  free  to  travel.  The  Soviet 
citizen  has  an  obligation  to  serve  the  stata, 
therefore  he  cannot  move  away  from  Rus- 
sia. Birth  control  is  prohibited  in  Rtiasia, 
lor  they  feel  the  more  people  they  have  the 
stronger  the  state  will  become. 

Although  Intourlst  guide  service  was  avail- 
able for  our  vise  in  Moscow,  Leningrad.  Yalta, 
Odessa,  and  Kiev,  whenever  we  wanted,  we 
were  free  to  visit  wherever  we  wished  with- 
out being  accompanied  by  a  guide.  For  ex- 
ample, Gerald  Plsher  and  I  wanted  to  visit 
an  evening  youth  coffee  club,  Patrice  Lu- 
mumba or  Friendship  University  (Russia's 
counterpart  of  our  East- West  Center),  and 
the  American  Club.  We  were  told  they  were 
not  on  the  Intourist  visiting  list,  but  we 
could  try  on  our  own.  We  did,  and  we  were 
well  received. 

I  never  had  the  feeling  that  we  were  re- 
stricted, followed,  censored,  or  subjected  to 
propaganda  of  any  kind.  Once,  when  we 
were  taken  to  the  Industrial  Exhibition  there 
was  a  roomful  of  propaganda  praising  Rus- 
sia's growth  m  electrification,  agriculture, 
and  industry — but  we  recognized  It  as  such 
and  moved  on  rapidly. 


ramrDSBiP  uNivatarrr 
Currently  there  Is  a  hassle  as  to  the  ad- 
ministrative relationship  that  should  exist 
between  our  East-West  Centar  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii.  Should  the  Centar  be 
autonomous?     For    light   on    this   quesUon, 
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and  becaxiM  be  to  •  memb«r  of  the  Bast- 
West  adTtoory  board.  Gerald  PUber  and  I 
▼islted  Moacow>  Priendsbtp  Unlveralty  <alao 
called  Patrice  Lumumba  University)  after 
we  bad  received  the  foUowlng  explanation 
from  Minister  Krllov: 

"Patrice  Lumumba  Is  a  self-autononwus 
untrerslty.  It  baa  no  connection  with  any 
otber  instltntlon.  Ite  admission,  procedures, 
and  administration  are  entirely  removed 
from  tbe  Ooveminent.  Tbey  may  do  what- 
ever tbey  wlab. 

"Tbe  imlverslty  was  organlaed  by  tbe 
peoples  of  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  America. 
All  students  take  a  4-year  course,  except  In 
the  medical  department  where  It  Is  5  years. 
The  university's  work  Is  based  on  the  wave  of 
liberation  which  these  countries  have  experi- 
enced. The  curriculum  covers  engineering, 
agrlcxilture.  medicine,  mathematics,  physics, 
chemistry,  biology,  economics,  law.  history, 
and  the  R\issian  language.  Because  these 
countries  are  backward.  It  Is  not  easy  for  a 
bright  student  living  there  to  get  a  good 
education.  Education  Is  the  main  problem 
for  all  underdeveloped  countries.  The  uni- 
versity does  not  accept  students  from  Europe 
or  the  United  States." 

Tbe  director  of  the  university  told  us: 
"There  are  2.600  stiadents  from  more  than  80 
countrlee  at  Patrlc^T-iimumba.  Each  student 
receives  a  sUpend  Trom  Russia  of  $100  a 
month,  plus  free  housing,  medical  care,  medi- 
cines, and  warm  clothing,  when  he  first 
arrives.  He  spends  perhaps  $50  a  month  for 
meals.  Dinner,  for  example,  probably  costs 
about  60  kopecks  (65  cents).  Our  biggest 
problem  Is  to  find  adequate  places  for  Lu- 
mumba students  to  live." 

Flaber  and  I  concliided.  after  a  casual  ob- 
servation, that  the  university  appeared  to  be 
doing  a  good  Job  wltb  first-rate  equipment 
boused  in  dilapidated  buildings.  While 
mxjat  of  the  studenU  appeared  to  be  Negroes 
from  Africa,  there  was  a  sprinkling  of  In- 
dians. Cubans,  and  others  of  light  com- 
plexion. All  students  seemed  to  be  busy 
and  bappy,  although  I  understand  some  of 
tbe  African  students  are  now  complaining 
tbey  are  not  accepted  socially  by  the  Rus- 
gj%n«  This  Is  understandable.  In  U.S. 
universities  enrolling  considerable  niimbers 
of  foreign  students  there  axe  always  prob- 
lems of  adjustment  and  criticisms  which  are 
reported  In  tbe  newspapers.  It  has  hap- 
pened, for  example,  in  our  East- West  Center, 
at  botb  tbe  Los  Angeles  and  Berkeley  cam- 
pxuea  at  tbe  University  of  California. 

AUTOMaBn.KS 

While  there  are  concentrations  of  auto- 
mobnes  around  tbe  hotels,  there  sire  never 
very  many  on  the  streets.  Generally  speak- 
ing, tbey  resemble  VS.  car  modeto  of  some 
10  years  ago,  tbougb  Russia's  moat  popular 
car.  tbe  Moekovlch,  which  anyone  with  $S,600 
cash  may  buy,  Is  a  bit  smaller  than  oxir 
smancat  UJ3.  made  cotni>act. 

Although  cars  are  not  scdd  on  tbe  Install- 
ment plan,  things  are  looking  tip  for  the  In- 
dustry. In  1988,  the  Moekovlch  factory  pro- 
dtioed  50,000  cars.  This  7ear,  the  figure  to 
75,000.     In  1965.  the  goal  will  be  100,000. 

Tbe  low  purchasing  power  of  the  average 
Riisslan  m'^t^ts  It  difllcult  for  Moekovlch  to 
dtopoee  of  all  their  production  within  the 
country.  The  manager  said,  "We  are  now 
exporting  autos  to  more  than  40  countries, 
largely  In  Europe  and  Asia.  I  was  told  by  a 
Canadian  that  a  new  Moekovlch  could  be 
bought  for  $1,900  In  Canada.  This  to  merely 
another  example  that  prices  set  for  oonsimier 
goods  in  Russia  are  artificially  contrived  by 
the  state,  and  that  when  Soviet  goods  are  sold 
In  the  free  marketplace  they  have  to  be 
priced  realtotlcally  to  enable  them  to  com|>ete 
for  consumer  favor. 

The  Segai  to  the  biggest  and  best  auto 
made  In  Ruaaia.  It  to  not  sold  to  ordinary 
dtlaana.  It  to  reserved  entirely  for  diplo- 
mato  and  Communtot  Party  officers. 


On  our  60-mlle  ride  in  tbe  Crimea,  from 
Btmferopoil  to  Talta,  «•  were  ehauSeured 
in  a  large,  comfortable  s«d.,>n.  Boyd  Mac- 
Naugbton,  after  studying  thrs  auto,  said  tbe 
front  end  was  copied  from  our  1068  Bulck. 
while  the  rear  half  was  copied  from  our 
Chrysler  of  the  same  year.  K.  K.  Btock  com- 
mented on  the  wide  btit  rouch  roads,  that 
he  thought  Russia  could  benefit  by  eendtng 
some  of  their  engineers  to  the  United  SUtee 
to  learn  bow  to  make  smooth  road  beda. 

Although  Moscow  la  almost  as  large  as 
New  York  City,  traffic  notoe  to  negligible. 
Tbex«  are  but  few  automobiles,  the  boule- 
vards are  spacloiis,  and  the  blowing  of  horns 
to  not  permitted  Inside  tbe  city.  Only  lun- 
bulances  and  fire  engines  may  do  so. 

TAXICABS 

The  state  subsidizes  toxicabs.  probably 
becaiise  most  citizens  cannot  afford  to  buy 
autos  for  their  own  transportation.  Al- 
though there  are  never  enough  cabs  to  meet 
the  demand,  four  persons  may  ride  In  a  cab 
for  2  or  3  miles  for  a  total  charge  of  about 
65  cenU.  A  similar  ride  almost  anywhere 
In  the  United  States  would  be  $4  or  so.  The 
problem  to.  first,  to  locate  a  cab.  and,  second, 
to  find  a  cab  driver  who  Is  willing  to  pick 
you  up.  Because  a  tasi  driver  to  paid  ac- 
cording to  the  mileage  he  drives,  whether 
he  has  a  passenger  or  not.  we  hailed  nuuiy 
passing  empty  cabs  without  success. 

WATKS    rOXTNTAim 

Early  September  was  hotter  In  Russia  than 
Bununer  In  Hawaii.  It  was  thlrst-produclng 
weather.  During  my  entire  time  in  Russia. 
I  never  saw  a  single  drinking  fountain  any- 
where. Instead  there  are  vending  machines 
that  sell  a  kind  of  fruit  Juice  water  for  a 
few  pennies.  The  Juioe  to  dispensed  auto- 
matically by  inserting  the  appropriate  coin 
Into  one  of  two  glasses  which  remain  per- 
manently In  the  drinking  receptaci*. 

If  one  wishes  a  drink,  he  can  rinse  bto 
glass  beforehand  In  a  spray  of  cold  water. 
There  is  no  such  thing  as  disposable  paper 
cups.  There  are  always  a  few  files  around 
the  glasses  and  machines.  Thto  was  the  most 
unsanitary  and  unclean  device  I  saw  in 
Russia.  It  locked  like  a  wonderfid  oppor- 
tunity for  moutb-bome  diseases  to  go  on  a 
rampage  once  an  epidemic  got  underway. 
Certainly  this  to  practice  that  irould  not  be 
condoned  In  our  health-conscious  United 
States  of  America.  So  far  as  I  know,  no 
HonoluUn,  regardless  of  thirst,  could  bring 
himself  to  drink  from  tbe  public  glasses  of 
tbe  vending  machines. 

It  to  Interesting,  however,  at  thto  point,  to 
tell  about  an  experience  that  Gerald  Fisher 
and  I  had  In  the  Gum  Department  Store.  We 
noticed  several  counters  where  tbey  were  dto- 
pensing  champagne.  Since  It  was  Jxist  be- 
fore tbe  dinner  hour,  I  suggested  to  Jerry 
that  we  have  a  drink,  which  we  did.  After 
receiving  the  champagne  glasses  from  tbe 
clerk,  we  retired  some  10  yards  away  to  relax 
while  we  Imbibed.  Within  a  couple  of  min- 
utes, however,  we  were  somewhat  embar- 
rassed to  notice  the  line  <rf  customers  watt- 
ing for  their  champagne,  as  well  as  the  clerk, 
turn  and  stare  as  us.  Jerry  realized  before 
I  did,  that  we  had  stopped  the  selling  of 
champagne,  that  they  were  waiting  for  us 
to  return  the  glasses  in  order  that  they  might 
be  rinsed  and  filled  with  champagne  for  the 
next  cuBt<«ner8.  A  long  line  of  would-be 
champagne  customers  was  being  serviced 
wltb  only  six  or  seven  glasses.  It  was  good 
champagne,  but  we  weren't  pleased  to  find 
out  we  had  participated  In  the  community 
glass  Idea. 

CKXMAN  RKTTNinCATION 

I  don't  know  whether  or  not  Russia's  lead- 
ers can  be  triisted.  whether  they  are  sincere 
In  wanting  to  end  the  cold  war  and  cooper- 
ate with  us.  as  Minister  Krllov  told  us  they 
were.  In  various  world  ventures — the  peace- 
f\il  exploration  of  space,  utilization  of  atomic 


energy,  food  problems,  etc. — but  I  do  believe 
tbe  Russian  people  want  no  part  of  an- 
other war.    Tbey  have  bad  enough. 

Tbe  Russian  people.  I  believe,  like  tbe 
American  people  and  want  to  be  frtondly. 
Several  Russians  went  out  of  their  way  to 
say  to  me,  "We  like  Anverlcans.  but  vre  don't 
like  Germans."  Russia  has  been  Invaded 
repeatedly  and  devastated  by  war  more  than 
any  other  country  In  tbe  htotory  of  the 
world.  Three  times  in  recent  htotory — the 
Pranco-Pruaslan  1870  War,  World  War  I 
(1914).  and  World  War  U  (1939)— RussU 
has  suffered  at  the  hands  of  Germany.  It 
to  difficult  for  us  to  luiderstand  Russia's 
hatred  for  Germany  and  their  Intention  to 
keep  it  divided,  for.  with  the  possible  ex- 
ception of  Pearl  Harbor,  we  have  never  had 
to  repel  an  invader. 

Pear  of  Germany  underlies  Russia's  en- 
slavement of  almost  100  million  Eastern 
Europeans  in  the  Communist  buffer  nations 
of  East  Germany.  Poland,  Hungary,  Rumania. 
Caechoslovakia.  Our  goal  to  to  free  tbeae 
I>eoples  of  Russian  occupation  forces,  but  wa 
dont  know  how  to  do  It  without  the  serious 
risk  of  war. 

When  Russia  was  overrun  by  Germany  in 
World  War  n.  25  million  people  were  killed, 
including  80  percent  of  their  foroMr  6  mil- 
lion Jewish  populaUon.  Hitler's  legions 
were  within  6  miles  of  Moscow,  Russia's 
principal  city  and  capital. 

Leningrad,  the  No.  2  city,  was  under  siege 
for  900  days.  A  million  people  died,  600.000 
by  starvaUon  and  400.000  through  warfare. 
Although  every  fifth  buUdlng  was  absolutely 
destroyed,  and  all  others  severely  damaged, 
the  Germans  did  not  destroy  a  single  one  of 
Leningrad's  620  bridges,  which  link  Its  101 
tolands  together  at  the  mouth  of  tbe  Neva 
River,  for  Hitler  was  sura  he  would  take 
the  city  after  a  short  Btege.  Aiter  the  Ger- 
man defeat,  printed  cards  were  found  invit- 
ing people  to  a  victory  celebration  at  tbe 
Astoria  Hotel  3  weeks  after  the  attack  began. 
Our  Intourtot  guide  at  Kiev  said:  "We 
bate  the  Germans  because  almost  every  Rus- 
sian family  had  a  member  killed  by  them 
during  the  war.  All  Germans  are  Pasctoto 
at  heart.  They  executed  160.000  Kiev  Jews 
without  reason.  Including  women  and  small 
children.  They  destroyed  almost  60  percent 
of  our  living  space.  We  think  that  West 
Germany  to  spoiling  to  start  another  war. 
We  understand  that  former  Hitler  generato 
are  being  reinstated  In  tbe  army  and  In  the 
Central  Government." 

When  otir  guide  was  asked  If  the  Rvisslan 
hatred  for  Germans  extends  to  East  Ger- 
many, she  replied:  "No,  they  are  a  people's 
democracy  like  Russia  "  We  next  asked  If 
she  thought  SUUn  was  as  bad  as  Hitler. 
She  considered  for  a  moment  and  then  re- 
plied: "Yes,  I  believe  he  was,  but  htotory 
has  since  proved  that  Russia  needed  a  dicta- 
tor at  that  time." 

Other  Russians,  wltb  whom  I  talked,  said 
that  a  reunified,  strong  Germany,  If  It  gets 
the  hydrogen  bomb,  would  again — cm  It  has 
three  times  In  the  past — go  on  a  rampage  voA 
try  to  whip  the  world.  For  that  reason,  I 
think  It  to  most  unlikely  that  Russia  will 
ever  agree  to  a  plebiscite,  self-determination 
vote  by  the  people  who  live  In  Bast  Germany. 
While  In  Europe,  I  also  talked  with  a  few 
Intelligent  citizens  of  Poland,  Holland, 
Prance,  Yugoslavia.  Austria,  and  England. 
Except  for  the  Germans  themselves,  I  found 
no  one  who  favored  the  reuniflcatlon  of  Ger- 
many. All  want  it  to  renaaln  divided  as  East 
and  West  Germany  and  so  militarily  weak 
that  it  will  never  again  be  powerful  enough 
to  seek  world  domination. 

A  bualness  man  in  Poland  said:  "Since  we 
are  a  weak  nation  bordering  Russia,  we  have 
no  choice  with  whom  to  aide  In  the  cold 
war.  Because  we  are  95  percent  Catholic 
and  Russia  to  athetotic,  we  don't  like  to  be 
under  her  domination.  Yet,  htotory  will 
show  you  how  we  have  suffered  repeatedly 
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from  Germany's  attacks  in  tbe  past  and  why  Because  our  goal  to  our  type  of  freedom  rate  of  more  than  40,000  a  we<*.    Wben  per- 

wTJegSSTn  alliance  with  Russia  as  tbe  for  all  p«>ple  everywhere,  we  run  bead  on  eons    50  or  bo  years  old  are  thrown  out  of 

iIL«  oftb*  two  evito "  into    potentially    explosive    situations    with  work  by  automation.  It  to  difficult  for  them 

AooarenUy   our  ui   leaders  are  dedicated  Russia  in  almost  every  undecided  nation—  to  learn  a  new  skiU  or  begin  a  new  life  In    ~ 


Apparently 

to  a  revmiflcaUon  of  Germany  as  a  capltalls- 
Uc  and  free  world  bulwark  against  tbe  fur- 
ther spread  of  communlwm, 

KH«T78RCHBV     (PBOWOtir|»CXD     K»00-8HOrr) 

According  to  Americans  now  living  in  Rus- 
sia, Khrushchev  to  a  much  better  leader — 
more  tolerant,  far-seeing,  and  world  peace 
seeking — than  he  has  been  pictured  in  the 
United  States.  While  tbey  doubt  that  he 
can  always  be  trusted,  tbey  say  he  to  certainly 


Vietnam,  Korea,  and  the  emerging  African 
countries.  A  Russian  asked  me,  "How  can 
tbe  United  States  support  a  Vietnam  regime 
that  persecutes  religious  groups?" 

The  Implementation  of  o\ir  respective 
competing  objectives — communism  and  cap- 
Italtom — coxUd  be  the  spark  that  cotild  start 
a  nuclear  war,  witness  Cuba  where  it  was 
difficult  for  Russia  to  back  down  without 
losing  face.  I  asked  our  Moscow  guide.  "Why 
did  you  send  those  missiles  to  Cuba?"  she 


a  great  Improvement  over  bto  predecessor,     replied.  "To  k*ep  tbe  United  States  from  in 


despotic  Stalin 

A  well-informed  UJ3.  press  official  said: 
"Since  Khrushchev  succeeded  Stalin  In  1953, 
there  has  been  a  great  liberalization  In  Rus- 
sia. If  Khrushchev  passes  on,  Russia's  lib- 
eral movement  probably  will  continue.  Rus- 
sia will  not  return  to  the  days  of  Stalin's 
terror.  Stalin  was  an  uneducated  ruffian. 
He  was  more  repressive  and  more  murderous 
than  a  czar.  Russian  people  think  It  to  too 
bad  be  didn't  die  10  years  ago.     Khrushchev 


vadlng  Cuba.' 

Where  possible,  throughout  the  world.  Rus- 
sia will  undoubtedly  continue  to  attempt 
to  Install  Communtot  regimes,  and,  once 
they  are  operating,  they  will  furnish  techni- 
cal and  military  support  to  defend  them. 

The  Berlin  wall  and  bto  refusal  to  permit  a 
self-determination  vote  In  East  Germany 
Indicate  Khrushchev's  inconsistency.  When 
Mlntoter  Krllov  was  asked  by  William  Ewing, 


strange  areas.  While  6  p«-cent  of  our  labor 
force  to  unemployed,  there  to  no  unem- 
ployment In  Conununtot  Russia  or  Sodaltot 
YugoslavU.  Tbey  spread  around  tbe  avail- 
able work  and  restot  automation  U  It  dto- 
places  workers  for  whom  there  are  no  alter- 
nate Jobs. 

While  France  to  prosperous  and  has  un- 
doubtedly progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds 
since  World  War  II.  she  got  her  Initial  help 
from  the  United  States,  a  fact  that  she  now 
seems  to  resent  as  aloof  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  charts  a  world  course  that  to  inten- 
tionally Independent,  so  be  says,  of  botb 
Colossi — tbe  United  SUtes  and  Russia,  an 
example  of  which  was  bis  contempt  of  tbe 
atomic  test  ban  treaty. 

What  counts  for  tbe  average  man  to  bow 
well  be  to  living.  And,  in  spite  of  .  a  25- 
percent  rise  in  French  living  costs  since  1968 
(wages  have  climbed  higher).  Frenchmen 
are  for  the  most  part  living  very  well  Indeed. 


accompltohes  bto  goato  through  the  force  of     ^^3  East  Germany's  dectolon,  and  we  did  not 


"Why  the  Berlin  wall?"   he  replied,   "That     store  windows  dtoplay  luxury  Items  of  tbe 


bto  personality.  He  to  a  smart  politician. 
He  persuades,  whereas  Stalin  got  bto  way 
through  force  and  wholesale  executions." 

"Khrushchev's      split      with      Communtot 
China  In  renunctotlng  tbe  doctrine  that  war 


Interfere.  They  did  It  to  prevent  tbe  In- 
trusion of  spies  from  West  Germany."  Tbe 
real  reason  for  the  wall,  we  think,  was  to 
keep  East  Germans  who  hate  communism 
from    escaping    to    West    Germany.    When 


to  Inevitable  and   that  coextotence  between     Ewlng  countered,  "Will  the  wall  come  down? 


countries  of  differing  social  and  economic 
systems  to  not  only  possible,  but  essential, 
to  most  reassuring,  as  to  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  Khrushchev  wants  a  Russia  so  strong 
that  she  will  never  have  to  suffer  from  war 
again.  As  long  as  he  to  Russto's  premier,  I 
think  world  peace  to  possible.  My  chief 
concern  to  that  his  successor  might  want  to 
scrap  the  coexistence  policy,  thus  endanger- 
ing world  peace." 

I  asked  our  Moscow  guide  what  she  thought 
of  China's  refusal  to  sign  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  She  replied,  "We  think  China 
to  'nuts.'  We  dont  want  China  to  engage  In 
ventures  which  could  draw  us  Into  a  war 
with  the  United  SUtes.  Our  split  with 
China  to  real.  We  dont  Intend  to  give  them 
any  of  our  resources  and  deprive  our  own 
people  at  the  same  time.  We  have  3,000 
miles  of  conunon  border  with  China,  and  we 
fear  that  they  will  eventually  try  to  send 
their  surplus  population,  which  to  Increasing 
by  15  million  a  year.  Into  Siberia." 

Khrushchev's  statement  to  the  United 
States  that  "We  will  bury  you,"  so  I  was  told 
by  Russian-speaking  Val  Ossipoff,  to  actually 
an  Inaccurate  translation  of  what  he  meant. 
His  goal  and  what  he  Intended,  says  Ossipoff, 
to  to  "overwhelm  us  eoonomlcally  and  pro- 
ductively." 

Russians  believe  that  communlftm  Is  pref- 
erable as  a  worldwide  system  because  they 
feel  It  promotes  peace,  whereas  capltaltom. 
In  their  opinion,  promotes  the  competition 
which  causes  wars. 

Obviously,  tbe  Conununtot  Government 
has  brought  a  lot  of  peasant  people  up  from 
dirt  and  has  raised  their  standard  of  living. 
Before  tbe  1917  revolution  the  illiteracy 
rate  was  65  percent.  Now  they  claim  it  to 
almost  nil.  Tbe  Russian  people  are  sacrific- 
ing today   for   a  brighter   tomorrow.    Ulti- 


Krllov  responded.  "I  think  It  wUl.' 

VA.    riNAMCIAI.    HKLF 

Everyone  likes  Santa  Claus.  but  sometimes 
people  resent  the  fact  that  others  are  able 
to  give  the  help  they  need.  Although  free 
Europe  owes  her  present  economic  prosperity 
to  America's  postwar  generosity,  many  coun- 
tries do  not  seem  to  be  grateful  for  thto 
help.  Nevertheless,  we  cannot  withdraw 
from  helping  Europe  for  it  could  fall  under 
Russian  domination. 


highest  quality,  and  street  markets,  like  tbe 
bom  of  plenty,  have  a  veritable  comuco- 
plan  dtoplay  (much  like  a  U.S.  supermar- 
ket) of  luscious  meats,  seafoods,  cheeses, 
vegetables,  fruits,  household  articles,  and 
clothing.  One  such  heavily  stocked  street 
market  In  tbe  Neuilly  dtotrlct  of  Parto  was 
more  than  half  a  mile  long — and  I  walked 
the  entire  dtotrlct  completely  fascinated  and 
Impressed  by  tbe  quality  of  the  merchandise 
offered. 

Wben  I  inquired  of  quite  intelligent  Yugo- 
slavians why  there  wasn't  a  poUtlcal  candi- 
date to  oppose  Dictator  Marshal  Tito,  they 
were  unanimotis  in  their  following  replies, 
and  I  believed  their  sincerity:  "Tito  to  won- 
derful. He  to  niaklng  a  modem,  educated 
nation  out  of  our  backward  people.     There 


iS-.H.'^TR^.  ~  »npo,ert«.M  .,     'L»°  »"  tit" ."" "  "K^i.-;!.  2S.l! 


World  War  n.  With  VS.  aid  under  tbe 
Marshall  plan.  Austria  has  bounced  back. 
Vienna  to  prosperous  and  looks  It.  Aus- 
trlans  are  anxious  to  express  their  thanks 
for  VS.  help. 

I  have  made  three  trips  to  Europe — 1958. 
1960,  and  1963.  Like  otber  visitors,  I  have 
been  struck  with  Europe's  steady  increase  in 
prosperity.  Each  year  Europe  seems  more 
like  America;  tbe  people  are  better  fed.  bet- 
ter dressed,  better  housed,  and,  above  all. 
better  automoblled.  In  Austrta,  for  exam- 
ple, the  number  of  automobiles  has  Increased 
10  times  in  the  past  10  years.  For  16  years — 
from  1946  to  1961 — the  Austrian  economy 
grew  at  the  rate  of  12  percent  a  year. 

A  similar  situation  prevalto  In  Prance.  In 
fact.  Nice  and  Parts — the  two  cities  I  visited — 
look  as  prosperous.  If  not  more  so,  than  most 
American  cities. 

Yugoslavia,  which  has  received  $a>4  bU- 
llon  U.S.  aid,  in  prosi>erlty  seems  to  be  half- 
way between  Russia  and  Austria.  We  must 
remember,  however,  that  Yugoslavia  to  still 
classed  as  a  backward,  undeveloped  nation. 
Whereas  the  czars  held  back  the  develop- 
ment of  the  common  man  In  Russia,  tbe 
Turks  did  the  same  thing  with  Yugoslavia 
for  more  than  600  years.  Wltb  U.S.  help, 
real  progress  to  being  made  In  Yugoslavia, 
and  the  people  go  out  of  their  way,  when 


worry  to  bow  be  can  be  replaced  wltb  as 
good  a  letMler  when  be  dlee."  Appcuently,  be 
to  a  much-loved  leader  wltb  no  enemies,  a 
rarity  among  dictators. 

XDUCATIOM 

In  Russia,  schools  and  children  come  first. 
In  no  country  in  tbe  world — ^not  even  tbe 
United  States — to  education  accorded  tbe 
place  of  honor  that  It  receives  In  tbe  Soviet 
Union.  Tbe  Russians  have  made  a  feti^ 
of  education,  realizing  its  represents  their 
best  hope  for  reaching  their  goals  in  the  fu- 
ture. Because  education  to  the  only  key  to 
personal  advancement  In  the  Soviet  Union —  ^ 
aside  from  becoming  a  Commvmlst  Party  of- 
fictol — ^parents  do  everything  possible  to 
assure  a  university  education  for  tbelr 
children. 

After  a  good  look-see  at  tbe  Russian 
schools,  It  to  my  opinion  that  America's 
schooto  are  superior  In  buildings,  equipment, 
quality,  and  training  of  the  teaching  staff, 
curriculum,  guidance,  and  attention  to  the 
needs  of  the  Individual  child.  In  Incentive 
and  desire  to  learn,  however,  tbe  average 
Rxisston  students  to  decidedly  superior,  ev- 
erywhere there  to  evident  a  real  serioxisness 
of  purpose.  Tbe  difference,  I  think,  lies  in 
the  national  attitude  toward  education. 

Russto  views  each  child  In  terms  of  bto 


mately.  they   sincerely   believe   that   Amerl-  ana  uic  yv^jyiT,  b«  wui,  w.l   ^.^^    ^-,, T^«t«T^t^a1   /vnntrthntinn   tn  th*  needs  of  tbe 

cans  Will  want  to  be<iime  Communtots,  but  they  learn  they  are  talking  with  Americans.  PO^^"»[  S^nS  iSSnSt^?  rtS^i  V  S^ 

they  want  to  win  us  of  our  own  free  WUl,  and  to    express    their    gratitude    for    VS.    help.  ^,^J*^^^^t.^orin^SS  JSrhTxiiyS 

Without  the  necessity  -of  war.    Tbe  quesUon  Thto  to  not  to  say  that  Yugoslavia  to  a  mod-  ^5f;t"»5  •f  ,"^^«°f, „^^  °"'*'  ^^*^  ^*  °^^  ^ 


necessity 
to.  which  will  be  the  surviving  economic  sys 
tern,  capitalism  or  communism? 


em  nation,  for  It  to  not.     I  saw  hundreds  able  to  serve  tbe  nation, 

u..  .Hp.vHu«ix  ur  cuxxu«ux»^r                              Of  workmen  doing  backbreaklng  labor  wltb  ^^Jf  *  ^^^^^^Sjl^  IJuStfoi  ^ 

Despite  bto  peacemaking  overtures  to  the     picks  and  shoveto  to  dig  a  new  road  through  Uonal  "fK«?,^y  f°'\^P-^.^ig,^"^^?^'  J^ 

alted  "uti.'Tt  seem,  obvious  that  Khru-      a    hill    that   automated    or    buUdozing-type  Rj^S'liLlersWn  "^SeS  toT^JJi^xlS 

...     •    ..          .      .        ^   .  ^.   _-_  .-      UJS  machinery  could  do  in  a  few  hours.  world  leadership.    There  is  a  genuine  wursr, 

The  two   greatest  wrongs   In  the   United  for  knowledge  and  an  enthusiasm  for  edu- 

SUtes      according    to    the    Russians    wltb  caUon  In  RussU  that  to  difficult  for  a  visitor 

whom   I   talked,   were   our   Negro   and   un-  to  comprehend.     Russia's  drive  for  wortd  su- 

employment  probtoms.     A  recent  report  to  premacy  to  supported  by  tbe  education  of 

Congress  stated  that  automation  was  ellm-  each  citizen,  at  government  expense,  to  tne 

Inatlng  Jobs  In   the   United   States   at  tbe  extent  ot  bto  capacity  to  learn. 


United 

shchev  will  continue  to  do  what  be  can  to 
influence  undeveloped  countries  ai^  others 
that  have  recentiy  achieved  independence 
to  choose  communism  rather  than  capital- 
torn.  I  say  capltaltom  rather  than  democ- 
racy, for  Communtot  nations  refer  to  their 
■ystems  as  people's  democracies. 
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On  the  other  hand,  America  l«  an  affluent 
naUon.  Most  of  ub  are  not  hungry,  and 
neither  are  our  children.  It  U  practically 
impoeslble  for  an  American  child,  surrounded 
as  he  U  by  the  comforts  and  luxuries  of  life, 
to  develop  as  much  drive  as  a  Russian  child 
In  taking  advantage  of  the  wonderful  edu- 
cational opportunities  that  are  available. 

Althoiigh  the  salary  and  the  lot  of  the 
American  teacher  have  Improved  markedly 
In  recent  years,  he  simply  Is  not  accorded 
the  highly  respected  professional  status — 
by  comparison  with  the  other  U.8.  profes- 
sions— that  his  counterpart  receives  In  Rus- 
sia. 

After  World  War  n.  when  complete  de- 
feat was  narrowly  averted  at  the  hands  of 
Germany.  Russia  decided  that  a  scientific 
Industrial  revolution  was  the  only  way  it 
could  survive  as  a  nation.  For  the  past  20 
years,  therefore,  science  education  has  re- 
ceived top  priority.  About  67  percent  of  all 
Soviet  college  studenU  are  In  the  science- 
engineering  cvirrlculum,  compared  with  24 
percent  In  the  United  Stotee.  All  of  Rus- 
sia's human,  economic,  and  Industrial  re- 
sources have  been  mobilized  to  produce  bat- 
talions of  scientists  and  engineers  who.  In 
turn,  have  built  and  operated  the  economy, 
developed  spmce  rockets,  done  nuclear  re- 
search, and  developed  industrial  machines. 
Last  year  more  than  120,000  Soviet  men  and 
women  earned  a  bachelor's  degree  In  engi- 
neering alone,  three  times  the  U.S.  total. 

Russia  subscribes  to  all  American  science 
magazines.  It  Is  easier  for  an  American  sci- 
entist to  subscribe  to  the  Russian  abstract- 
ing service  and  read  the  English  summaries 
of  the  science  research  done  In  America  than 
It  Is  foe  him  to  get  this  same  Information 
throtigh  reading  American  periodicals. 

INCINTrVBJ 

niMWlnn  schools  use  a  system  of  material 
rewards — selection  by  competition,  marks. 
^  payment  by  results— in  accordance  with 
achievement  that  struck  me  as  being  more 
in  line  with  a  capitalistic  rather  than  a 
communlsUc  society.  Students  are  graded 
on  a  1  to  5  basis;  the  lowest  2  percent 
achievers  fall.  Pictures  of  the  best  studente 
and  also  of  teachers  whose  students  achieve 
top  records  are  placed  on  the  honor  roll  bul- 
letin board  for  all  to  see.  If  the  pupils  are 
unusually  successful  In  national  examina- 
tions, the  teacher  receives  a  bonus.  If  there 
is  excessive  student  failure  the  teacher  may 
be  demoted  or  flred. 


THE  SCHOOL  TEARS 

Russian  education  begins  with  nursery 
school.  Since  ne«u-ly  all  parents  work— both 
father  and  mother — the  child  is  sent  to 
nursery  school  at  age  2.  The  Moskovlch  auto 
plant  that  we  visited  operated  nursery- 
kindergartens  for  children  of  their  employ- 
ees. 

After  kindergarten,  the  child  goes  to  an 
8-year  school,  where  attendance  Is  compul- 
sory.    If  he  does  not  have  the  kind  of  In- 
telligence that  Insures  his  selection  for  the 
xmlverslty  preparatory   course   in   grades   9, 
10,  and  11,  he  may  either  quit  at  the  end  of 
grade  8  and  go  to  work  or  enter  a  polytechnic 
school  to  prepare  for  factory  work.     About 
one-third  of  Russia's  youngsters  finish,  com- 
pared with  two-thirds  In  the  United  States. 
In  order  to  combat  "a  lordly  contempt"  for 
physical   labor.    In   1958  Khrushchev   Intro- 
duced a  a-year  practical  work  requirement — 
In  a  factory,  mine,  farm,  or  public  service — 
as  a  part  of  secondary  education.    This  comes 
at  the  end  of  grade  11.  when  all  students, 
with   the   exception   of   those  exceptionally 
tolented   In   mathematics  and    physics,    get 
their    2-year    Job    assignment.      Thereafter, 
they  enter  the  university.  If  they  can  pass 
the  entrance  examination.    The  math-science 
geniuses  are  permitted  to  skip  the  practical 
work  and  enter  8i>eclallzed  university  courses 
immediately  after  finishing  grade  11.     The 


course  of  xmlverslty  training  Is  SVi  years  in 
science  aaid  5  years  for  the  humanities. 

We  send  more  high  school  graduates  to  col- 
lege than  Russia  does,  but  I  think  this  Is 
due  to  the  fact  that  parents  foot  the  college 
bin  In  the  United  States  and  also  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  many  "slow"  studenU  entering 
low-standard  colleges.  Because  Russia  pays 
^U  college  expenses  for  Its  studenU,  It  weeds 
out  all  but  the  best.  Since  there  are  no 
religious  private  schools,  colleges,  or  uni- 
versities in  Russia,  a  parent  dissatisfied  with 
the  state's  schools  is  not  free  to  choose  an 
alternative  as  In  America. 

Gerald  Plsher  and  I  visited  an  11 -year 
school  In  Moscow,  with  1,600  students,  ap- 
proximately 120  at  each  grade  level — Lenlnskl 
Prospect.  School  No.  192. 

We  were  not  restricted  as  to  what  we  might 
see  In  the  school.  The  teachers  were  most 
cordial.  We  experienced  no  resentment  or 
coolness  due  to  our  representing  a  capitalistic 
nation.  After  we  arrived  we  told  the  prin- 
cipal what  we  did  want  to  see.  and  we 
changed  this  from  time  to  time  during  the 
day.  so  teachers  did  not  have  much  advance 
warning  before  our  arrival.  We  visited 
classes  of  all  grade  levels,  grades  1  through 

11. 

I  have  read  statements  of  visitors  to  Rus- 
sia saying   that  Soviet  children  are  better- 
behaved  and  healthier  than  American  stu- 
dents.    While   I   am   not    prepared   to  agree 
to  such   a  wide-sweeping   evaluation,   I   do 
want  to  say  that  I  have  never  seen  anywhere 
better  behaved  children  than  In  school  No. 
192.    or    In    the    other    Russian    schools    I 
visited  later  on.     Classes  were  conducted  on 
a  traditional — not  progressive — basis.    There 
was  no  doubt  that  the  teacher  was  in  charge, 
for  she   dominated  the  situation.     All  stu- 
dents seemed  eager  to  learn  and  to  conform 
with  the  teacher  expectation.     The  majority 
of    the    children    were    attractive,    smiling, 
clean,  neatly  dressed  and  groomed,  and  re- 
sponsive.    Jerry  and  I  agreed  that,  in  looks 
at  least,  they  compared  favorably  with  Pun- 
ahou  students. 

The  school,  a  five-story  building  built  In 
19fl0,  without  an  elevator,  could  easily  be 
taken  for  a  30-year-old  building.  Obviously, 
It  was  a  rush  Job  and  they  were  short  of  good 
building  materials.  I  understand  it  la  ex- 
actly like  hundreds  of  other  school  build- 
ings that  have  been  recently  erected.  All 
Russian  elementary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion Is  centralized  In  Moscow.  Everything 
Is  standardized  and  nationwide:  subjects, 
time  allotments,  methods,  and  textbooks. 

The  classrooms  In  school  No.  192  were 
well-lighted,  warm  and  sunnj,  and  there 
were  double  windows  for  insulation. 

Most  of  the  girls  wore  blue  skirts,  white 
blovises.  and  the  red  kerchiefs  of  the  Young 
Pioneers.  Others  wore  black  uniforms, 
topped  by  red  kerchiefs  and  white  collars. 
The  attire  of  the  boys  resembled  US.  stu- 
dents except  for  the  red  kerchiefs,  which 
all  wore. 

We  found  that  there  Is  very  little  differ- 
ence between  a  Russian  and  an  American 
school.  Standard  class  size  In  thU  school 
la  35  to  40,  as  It  Is  throughout  Russia.  All 
upper  grade  students  are  expected  to  do  3 
hours  of  homework  each  night. 

A  7-year  English  language  sequence  be- 
gins In  grade  5  where  the  work  is  entirely 
oral  with  pictures.  "This  Is  a  pencil."  "This 
Is  a  book,"  "Give  It  to  me,"  "Show  It  to  the 
class,"  "This  is  a  dog."  "Altogether,  stu- 
dents, say  'this  Is  a  pencil"." 

The  eighth  grade  students  were  In  their  4th 
year  of  English,  and  the  book  Is  entirely  In 
English  with  no  printing  In  Russian  at  all. 
They  were  asked  to  get  up  and  tell  Jokes 
to  the  class  In  English.  Here  Is  a  Russian 
Joke  In  the  eight  grade  English  textbook.— 
Lady:  Are  these  eggs  good?  Shopkeeper: 
Oh  yes,  they  are  from  the  country.  Lady: 
Yes.  but  what  country? 


Obviously,    I    don't    understand    Russian 
humor. 

Before  leaving  the  EnglUh  class  I  spoke 
slowly  to  the  pupils  and  they  answered  In 
English.  The  English  teacher  asked  me  to 
send  them  some  good  English  literature 
books  for  use.  and  I  promised  that  I  would. 
If  a  student  Is  talented  In  foreign  language, 
after  finishing  grade  11.  he  Is  encouraged  to 
enter  an  Institute  of  Foreign  Language  or 
Philology  to  prepare  for  teaching  or  for  Gov- 
ernment diplomatic  service. 

We  passed  by  a  boarding  school  for  800 
students,  outside  Leningrad,  where  all  In- 
struction Is  carried  on  In  English.  Students 
enter  at  age  7  and  stay  11  years.  Parents 
with  low  salaries  pay  nothing  for  the  educa- 
tion of  their  children  In  this  school.  Parents 
who  earn  220  rubles  per  month  pay  40  ($45) 
rubles  per  month,  or  20  percent  of  their  sal- 
ary for  the  education  of  their  children  In 
boarding  school.  Usually,  trade  unions  pay 
60  to  70  percent  of  the  total  expenses  of 
children  In  boarding  school. 

ChemlsUy  Instruction  begins  In  grade  8  in 
School  No.  192  and  continues  every  year 
thereafter  for  students  who  wish  to  major  In 
It.    A  similar  program  Is  offered  In  physics. 

There  Is  no  Intelligence  testing  and  no 
ability  grouping.  If  a  child  Is  slow  Russian 
philosophy  believes  that  If  a  teacher  works 
hard  enough  with  a  child  he  will  become  as 
good  as  the  fast.  Bright  students  are  Invited 
to  remain  after  school  to  attend  academic 
clubs  that  will  extend  their  education. 

Teachers  of  the  kindergarten  and  through 
grade  3  are  only  high  school  graduates,  but 
from  grade  4  on.  all  teachers  are  required  to 
be  university  graduates.  All  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  retire  at  age  65  on  a  pension  that 
ranges  from  60  to  90  percent  of  their  average 
salary  for  the  last  3  years. 

Russian  schools  have  the  same  feeding 
problem  we  face  In  the  United  States,  that 
is  how  to  make  one  dining  room  serve  lunch 
for  1  600  students.  The  Moscow  schools  set 
aside  a  lunch  period  of  only  15  minutes  for 
each  group.  At  10:30  a.m.  the  lunch  pro- 
gram was  launched  for  gfrades  1.2,  and  3. 


SPORTS 

It  was  somewhat  of  a  surprise  to  me  to 
note  the  extent  to  which  the  Russians  em- 
phasize sports,  considering  the  stress  they 
also  place  on  scholarships.  They  do  every- 
thing they  can  to  develop  students  Into  well- 
rounded  persons.  They  have  built  huge, 
beautiful  stadia  In  every  Russian  city  In  their 
effort  to  develop  world  champions  In  every 
sport. 

Scholarship  Is  a  matter  of  overwhelming 
the  free  world  economically,  while  winning 
the  Olympics  Is  a  matter  of  winning  world 
prestige. 

Many  Americans  think  If  one  stresses 
athletics  It  must  be  at  the  expense  of  schol- 
arship.    In  Russia  It  Just  Isnt  so, 

INDOCTRINATION 

All  Russian  children,  ages  9  to  13.  Join 
the  Young  Pioneers,  the  badge  of  which  Is 
a  red  kerchief.  They  swear  to  the  oath  'to 
love  the  Soviet  Union,  to  live,  and  to  study 
and  to  fight  according  to  the  teachings  of 
Lenin  and  the  Communist  Party."  All  Young 
Pioneers  (40  million)  attend  meetings  out- 
side of  school  during  the  school  year  and 
during  the  summer  all  go  to  camp  where 
they  are  taught  Soviet  ethics. 

At  age  15,  they  graduate  into  the  Komso- 
mol and  Young  Communist  League  (20  mil- 
lion). Those  who  are  serious  about  com- 
munism become  party  members  at  -age  18. 
Only  10  million,  or  4  percent,  of  Russia's 
225  million  population  are  members  of  the 
Communist  Party.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  others  are  antl-Communlst.  but  merely 
that  they  are  not  politically  minded. 

In  grade  11,  all  Russian  children  take  a 
full  year's  indoctrination  course  In  Marx- 
ism-Leninism.     In    addition,    emphasis    »• 
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placed  on   Communist   theory   in   all   high 
school  history  oourses. 

KXCBAMeS 

Fifty  atadents  are  supposed  to  oome  from 
ths  United  BUtes  each  year  on  exchange 
with  StudenU  from  Russia.  While  in  Russia 
they  are  distributed  among  16  to  20  univer- 
sities where  they  study  for  a  period  at  10 
months.  This  year  the  United  SUtee  sent 
only  38  to  Russia,  whereas  the  United  SUtea 
accepted  43  of  the  60  UB£Jl.  candidates  who 
had  applied  f<v  education  In  the  United 
State*.  ^ 

The  studies  Russian  officials  prefer  their 
StudenU  to  study  In  the  United  States  are: 
language,  history,  political  eoonomy.  medi- 
cine and  physics. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   IT  not,  morning  business  is  closed. 


^TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN   PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
the  unfinished  buslnees.  which  will  be 
stated. 

The  LKCisLATrvi  Cmrk.  HJl.  8969  to 
provide,  for  the  period  ending  June  30, 
1964,  temporary  Increases  in  the  public 
debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  21  of  the 
Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8969)  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary 
Increases  In  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Tht  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Tlie  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.      

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I  aric 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  nrlth. 

The  ACTTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
poc«.    Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


INCOME  TAX  CREDIT  FOR  COLLEGE 
EXPENSES  —  AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  329) 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8363.  the  tax  bill. 
This  amendment  provides  an  income  tax 
credit  on  the  first  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies  to  anyone  who  pays 
these  expenses  for  a  student  at  an  in- 
stitution of  higher  education.  The 
amendment  is  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Robert  C.  Byrd.  Howard  W.  Caitnon, 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Pms  H.  Domdjick, 
Ernest  Oruenikg.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Kenneth  B.  Keatinc.  Edward  V.  Long, 

WmSTON  L.  PROtTTY,  JeNMINGS  RANDOLPH, 

and  Hugh  Scott. 

Proposals  for  tax  relief  for  the  costs  of 
higher  education  have  been  made  many 
times  before  both  In  the  Senate  and  in 
the  House  of  Representatives.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  my  distinguished  colleague. 
ToM  £)oDo.  was  one  of  the  first  Senators 
to  introduce  a  bill  of  this  type.  This  year 
19  Senators  have  introduced  such  bills 
and  2  others  did  so  In  the  87th  Ccmgress. 


Six  of  these  sa'e  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee.  In  the  House  similar  bills 
have  been  introduced  by  101  Members,  9 
of  whom  serve  on  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee. 

Obviously  there  Is  a  broad  range  of 
support  for  these  proposals,  yet  up  to 
now  the  tax-writing  committees  with 
jurisdiction  of  this  Issue  have  not  given 
serious  consideration  to  a  college  tuition- 
tax  relief  proposal. 

I  believe  this  is  the  time  for  Congress 
to  give  serious  consideration  to  this  pro- 
posal. A  major  tax  bill  is  now  pending 
before  the  Senatt  Finance  Committee. 
This  bill,  and  the  one  passed  last  year, 
constitute  a  major  revision  of  our  in- 
come tax  laws.  Last  year's  bill  made  sub- 
stantial provisions  for  tax  relief  when 
investment  was  made  in  new  plant  and 
equipment.  My  amendment  to  this 
year's  bill  provides  tax  relief  to  the  mid- 
dle-income salaried  taxpayer  who  needs 
it  and  extends  this  relief  on  Just  as  sound 
a  basis  as  the  relief  extended  in  last 
year's  bill.  Investment  in  the  education 
of  college  students  Is  Just  as  entitled  to  a 
tax  credit  as  investment  in  a  new  plant 
and  equipment. 

The  amendment  I  sutoiit  today  Is  a 
new  proposal,  containing  features  not 
previously  advanced  in  earlier  bills;  yet 
it  draws  upon  the  best  ideas  in  the  bills 
that  many  of  us  have  introduced  earlier 
this  year.  I  have  had  the  helpful  co- 
operation of  all  the  cosponsors  of  this 
amendment  as  we  jointly  developed  a 
proposal  that  was  best  suited  to  reach 
the  objective  we  all  sought. 

The  principal  features  of  the  proposal 
are  as  follows : 

First.  The  amendment  provides  an  in- 
come tax  credit  on  $1,500  of  tuition,  fees, 
books,  and  supplies  for  a  student  at  an 
institution  of  higher  education.  The 
credit  is  subtracted  from  the  amount  of 
taxes  which  are  due,  at  the  bottom  of  the 
income  tax  form,  after  all  deductions  and 
exemptions  have  been  taken  into  account 
and  after  the  appropriate  tax  rate  has 
been  appUed.  Thus,  each  dollar  of  tax 
credit  is  a  dollar  actually  saved  by  the 
taxpayer. 

Second.  The  credit  Is  computed  as  fol- 
lows: 75  percent  of  the  first  $200  of  ex- 
penses. 25  percent  of  the  next  $300,  and 
$10  percent  of  the  next  $1,000.  For  ex- 
ample, expenses  of  $300  would  result  in  a 
credit  of  $175,  while  expenses  of  $1,500 
would  result  in  a  credit  of  $325. 

The  sliding  scale  formula  has  been 
adopted  to  equalize  the  benefit  of  the 
credit  with  respect  to  students  at  pri- 
vate and  public  colleges.  Tuition 
charges  average  a  much  smaller  sonount 
at  public  colleges  than  at  private  col- 
leges. On  the  other  hand,  the  nontui- 
tion  expenses  such  as  room  and  board 
are  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  total 
college  costs  at  a  public  college  than  they 
are  at  a  private  college.  The  credit  does 
not  apply  to  room  and  board  expenses. 
Therefore,  the  fairest  way  to  equalize  the 
benefit  between  public  and  private  col- 
lege students  is  to  provide  a  larger  per- 
centage of  credit  on  the  first  few  hundred 
dollars  of  tuition  expenses. 

Third.  The  credit  is  available  to  any- 
one who  pays  for  the  tuition  expenses — 


parents,  students,  or  any  otlier  person 
who  pays  for  a  student's  higher  educa- 
tion. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  limitation  on  the 
credit  so  that  it  gives  less  dollar  benefit 
to  upper  middle  inc<»xe  groups  and  no 
benefit  to  high  income  groups.  The 
credit  is  reduced  by  1  percent  of  the 
£unount  by  which  the  taxpayer's  ad- 
justed gross  income  exceeds  $25,000.  In 
other  words,  for  every  $5,000  of  adjusted 
gross  income  above  $25,000.  ttie  credit  is 
reduced  by  $50.  As  a  result,  the  tax- 
payer earning  $40,000  gets  less  benefit 
than  the  taxpayer  at  the  $10,000  or  $20.- 
000  level,  and  the  taxpayer  at  the  $60,000 
level  gets  no  benefit  at  alL 

This  proposal  is  primarily  a  tax  meas- 
ure and  only  secondarily  an  educational 
measure.  It  is  not  intended  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  any  other  form  of  aid  for 
higher  education.  Naturally,  I  h(^>e  it 
will  help  many  taxpayers  provide  a  col- 
lege educaticm  for  their  children  or  for 
themselves.  But  I  frankly  recognize 
that  the  amount  of  the  credit  will  not 
make  the  decisive  difference  for  a  ma- 
jority of  taxpayers  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  can  afford  the  costs  of  a  college 
education.  It  will  be  helpful  to  all  such 
taxpayers,  but  probably  not  decisive  for 
many  of  th^n. 

TTiat  is  why  I  say  It  is  swlvanced  pri- 
marily as  a  tax  measure,  because  I  be- 
lieve the  heavy  burden  of  a  college  edu- 
cation Is  just  as  entitled  to  be  lessened 
through  our  tax  laws  as  the  heavy  bur- 
den of  medical  expenses  or  casualty 
losses.  College  costs  hit  a  family  in  a 
ctxnparatively  short  span  of  years  and 
hit  with  an  impact  that  hurts.  A  $3,000 
college  expense  is  a  staggering  burden 
for  a  man  earning  $8,000,  $12,000,  or 
$15,000.  It  is  no  answer  to  say  the  cost 
can  be  anticipated.  Medical  expenses 
too  can  be  anticipated,  yet  our  tax  laws 
even  provide  tax  relief  for  the  cost  of 
health  Insurance. 

In  the  past,  two  main  arguments  have 
been  directed  at  this  type  of  proposal 
One  has  concerned  high -income  families 
and  the  other  low -income  families. 

First.  It  has  been  argued  that  tax  re- 
lief proposals  do  more  for  upper-income 
taxpayers  than  for  middle-income  tax- 
payers and  that  the  benefit  Is  wasted 
on  those  in  really  high  income  brackets. 
My    amendment   meets    that   objection 
head  on.    Because  the  credit  has  a  lim- 
itation based  on  income,  the  upper-in- 
come fcunily  actually   gets  less  benefit 
than  the  middle-income  family,  and  the 
high-income  family  gets  no  benefit  at  all. 
Second.  It  has  been  argued  that  tax 
relief  proposals  do  nothing  for  the  very- 
low-income  brackets  who  pay  no  taxes. 
The  answer  to  this  argument  is  not  to 
reject  tax  relief  for  the  middle-income 
families  who  need   It,   bat  to  provide 
scholarship  aid  for  students  from  the 
low-Income  families.     Most  scholarship 
assistance  now  goes  to  families  below  the 
$7,000-income  level.    And  more  such  aid 
is  needed.    But  this  type  of  aid  rarely 
helps  those  in  the  middle-income  brack- 
ets.   Yet  their  burdens  are  heavy  aiKl 
they  are  entitled  to  some  relief.    In  fact, 
the   middle-income   families   for   yean 
have  been  helping  the  scholarship  fami- 
lies through  increased  tuition  pajrments 
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that  help  provide  the  colleges  with  stu- 
dent aid  funds.  It  is  time  these  middle- 
Income  families  got  some  needed  help. 

A  scholarship  proposal  should  cer- 
tainly not  be  opposed  because  the  mid- 
dle-income families  get  no  benefit  from 
it.  By  the  same  token  a  tax  relief  pro- 
posal should  not  be  opposed  because  the 
very -low -income  groups — the  nontax- 
payers — get  no  benefit  from  it.  Both 
approaches  are  necessary  and  desirable. 

I  will  urge  the  Finance  Committee  to 
add  this  amendment  to  the  pending  tax 
bill,  and  if  that  effort  is  not  successful. 
I  will  offer  the  amendment  on  the  floor 
so  that  all  Senators  may  have  an  oppor- 
tvmlty  to  express  their  views  on  this 
proposal. 

I  ask  unanimous  C9nsent  that  the 
amendment  lie  on  the  table  for  1  week 
so  that  additional  Senators  may  join  as 
cosponsors.  and  also  that  the  amendment 
and  a  table  showing  the  dollar  benefit  of 
the  credit  at  various  levels  of  tuition  and 
of  income  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  together  with  a  column  by 
Charles  Bartlett  from  the  Washington 
Evening  Star  of  November  14.  1963. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received 
and  printed,  and.  without  objection,  will 
lie  on  the  desk  as  requested;  and,  with- 
out objection,  the  amendment,  table,  and 
article  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  (No.  329)  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance,  as 
follows: 

At  tixe  proper  place  In  title  n  of  the  bill 
Inaert  the  following  new  section: 
"8»c.  — .  Tax  CBorr  fo«  Expenses  or  HicHn 

EDUCATION. 

"(a)  AixowANCi  or  Credit. — Subpart  A  of 
part  rv  of  subchapter  A  of  chapter  1  (re- 
lating to  credits  allowable)  Is  amended  by 
renumbering  section  39  as  40,  and  by  Insert- 
ing after  section  38  the  following  new  sec- 
tion: 
"  'Sec.  89.  Expenses  or  Higher  Education. 

"'(a)  General  Rule. — There  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  an  Individual,  as  a  credit  against  the 
tax  imposed  by  this  chapter  for  the  taxable 
year,  an  amount,  determined  under  subsec- 
tion (b) ,  of  the  expenses  of  higher  education 
paid  by  him  during  the  taxable  year  to  one 
or  more  Institutions  of  higher  education 
in  providing  an  education  above  the  twelfth 
grade  for  himself  or  for  any  other  Individual. 

*"(b)   Limitations. — 

"'(1)  Amouwt  per  ikdividual. — The  cred- 
it under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  high- 
er education  of  any  individual  paid  during 
the  taxable  year  shall  be  an  amount  equal 
to  the  sum  of — 

"  '(A)   75  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
'  penses  as  does  not  exceed  $200, 

"  '(B)  25  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $200  but  does  not  exceed 
$500.  and 
"  "  '(C)  10  percent  of  so  much  of  such  ex- 
penses as  exceeds  $500  but  does  not  exceed 
$1,500. 

"'(2)  Proration    op   credit   where   more 

THAN  ONE  TAXPAYER  PATS  EXPENSES. If  ex- 
penses of  higher  education  of  an  individual 
are  paid  by  more  than  one  taxpayer  during 
the  taxable  year,  the  credit  allowable  to  each 
such  taxpayer  Under  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  the  same  portion  of  the  credit  deter- 
mined under  paragraph  (1)  which  the 
amount  of  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
such  individual  paid  by  the  taxpayer  dvuing 
the  taxable  year  is  of  the  total  amount  of 
expenses  of  higher  education  of  such  individ- 
ual paid  by  all  taxpayers  during  the  taxable 
year. 


"•(S)  Reduction  of  CRXorr. — The  credit 
under  subsection  (a)  for  expenses  of  higher 
education  of  any  Individual  paid  during  the 
taxable  year,  as  determined  under  para- 
graphs (1)  and  (2)  of  this  subsection,  shall 
be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  1  percent 
of  the  amount  by  which  the  adjusted  gross 
Income  of  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable  year 
exceeds  $25,000. 

"'(c)  DEPiNmoNS. — For  purposes  of  this 
section — 

"'(1)  Expenses  or  higher  education. — 
The  term  "expenses  of  higher  education" 
means — 

"'(A)  tuition  and  fees  required  for  the 
enrollment  or  attendance  of  a  student  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade  at  an  institu- 
tion of  higher  education,  and 

'"(B)  fees,  books,  supplies,  and  equipment 
required  for  courses  of  Instruction  above  the 
twelfth  grade  at  an  Institution  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. 

Such  term  does  not  Include  any  amount 
paid,  directly  or  Indirectly,  for  meals,  lodg- 
ing, or  similar  personal,  living,  or  family 
expenses.  In  the  event  an  amount  paid  for 
tuition  or  fees  Includes  an  amount  for  meals, 
lodging,  or  similar  expenses  which  is  not  sep- 
arately stated,  the  portion  of  such  amount 
which  Is  attributable  to  meals,  lodging,  or 
similar  expenses  shall  be  determined  under 
regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or 
bis  delegate. 

"  '(2)  Institution  or  higher  education.— 
The  term  "Institution  of  higher  education" 
means  an  educational  institution  (as  defined 
In  section  151(e)(4))  — 

"  "(A)  which  regularly  offers  education  at  a 
level  above  the  twelfth  grade,  and 

"'(B)  contributions  to  or  for  the  use  of 
which  constitute  charitable  contributions 
within  the  meaning  of  section  170(c) . 
"'(d)  Special  Rules. — 
"'(1)  adjustment  for  certain  scholar- 
ships AND  veterans*  benepits. — The  amounu 
otherwise  taken  Into  account  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  as  expenses  of  higher  education  of 
any  Individual  during  any  period  shall  be  re- 
duced (before  the  application  of  subsection 
(b))  by  any  amounts  received  by  such  in- 
dividual during  such  period  as — 

"'(A)  a  scholarship  or  fellowship  grant 
(within  the  meaning  of  section  117(a)(1)) 
which  under  section  117  is  not  Includible  in 
gross  income,  and 

"'(B)  education  and  training  alowance 
under  chapter  33  of  title  38  of  the  United 


States  Code  or  educational  assistance  allow- 
ance under  chapter  35  of  such  title. 

"'(2)  NoNCREDrr  and  recreational,  etc.. 
COURSES. — Amounts  paid  for  expenses  of 
higher  education  of  any  Individual  shall  be 
taken  Into  account  under  subsection  (a)  — 
"  '(A)  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  who  is  a 
candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher  de- 
gree, only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  are 
attributable  to  courses  of  Instruction  for 
which  credit  Is  allowed  toward  a  baccalaure- 
ate or  higher  degree,  and 

"'(B)  In  the  case  of  an  individual  who  Is 
not  a  candidate  for  a  baccalaureate  or  higher 
degree,  only  to  the  extent  such  expenses  .*re 
attributable  to  courses  of  instruction  neces- 
sary to  fulfill  requirements  for  the  attain- 
ment of  a  predetermined  and  identified  edu- 
cational, professional,  or  vocational  objec- 
tive. 

"'(3)  Application  wrrn  other  cREorrs. — 
The  credit  allowed  by  subsection  (a)  to  the 
taxpayer  shall  not  exceed  the  amount  of  the 
tax  imposed  on  the  taxpayer  for  the  taxable 
year  by  this  chapter,  reduced  by  the  sum  of 
the  credits  allowable  under  this  subpart 
(other  than  under  this  section  and  section 

31). 

"'(e)  Disallowance  of  Expenses  as  De- 
duction.— No  deduction  shaUl  be  allowed  un- 
der section  162  (relating  to  trade  or  business 
expenses)  for  any  exi)en8e  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  (after  the  apypllcatlon  of  subsec- 
tion (b) )  is  taken  into  account  in  determin- 
ing the  amount  of  any  credit  allowed  under 
subsection  (a) .  The  preceding  sentence  shall 
not  apply  to  the  expenses  of  higher  educa- 
tion of  any  taxpayer  who,  under  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate, 
elects  not  to  apply  the  provisions  of  this 
section  with  respect  to  such  expenses  for  the 
taxable  year. 

"'(f)  Rhjulations. — The  Secretary  or  his 
delegate  shall  {H-escrlbe  such  regulations  as 
may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions 
of  this  section." 

"(b)    Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  subpart  A  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  last  item  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following : 
"Sec.  39.  Expenses  of  higher  education. 
"Sec.  40.  Overpayments  of  tax." 

"(c)  BrrECTTVE  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1963." 

The  table  and  article  submitted  by  Mr. 
RiBicoFF  are  as  follows ; 


Dollar  benefit  under  Ribicoff  anendment  providing  tax  credit  on  1st  $1,600  of  tuition,  fees, 
book*,  and  auppliea  at  an  inatUutton  of  higher  education 


Tuition  per  student: 

$100 

$200 

$300 

$400 

$500 

$(500 

$700 

$soo 

$900 

$1.000 


V 


Adjusted  gross  Income  up  to— 


$25,000 


$30,000 


$1,100. 

$1,200. 
$1,300. 
$1,400. 
$1,500. 


$75 
ISO 
175 

aoo 

225 
235 
245 
255 
265 
276 
285 
2«5 
305 
316 
325 


$36,000 


$25 
100 
125 
150 
175 
186 
105 
205 
215 
225 
236 
245 
255 
265 
276 


$40,000 


$46,000 


0 
$50 
75 
100 
126 
136 
146 
155 
166 
176 
186 
196 
205 
215 
226 


0 

0 

$25 

50 

75 

86 

95 

105 

115 

126 

136 

145 

l.Vl 

IM 

175 


$50,000 


0 

0 

0 

0 

$25 

36 

45 

55 

65 

75 

86 

95 

106 

115 

126 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
$5 
15 
25 
35 
45 
M 
65 
75 


$65,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

$6 
15 
25 


$60,000 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


[Prom  the  Washington  Star.  Nov.  14,  1963) 
Aiding  College  Students'  Parents — Rising 

Sentiment  for  Tax  Relief  Plan  Encottr- 

ages  Sponsors  Led  bt  Ribicoff 
(By  Charles  Bartlett) 

Not  rich  enough  to  be  important  to  the  Re- 
publicans or  numerous  enough  to  count 
heavUy  with  the  Democrats,  the  middle  class 


Is  sometimes  overlooked  by  Congress.  But 
a  gesture  in  that  direction  is  developing  with 
the  momentum  for  a  proposal  to  give  tax  re- 
lief to  the  parents  of  college  students. 

The  accumulation  of  sentiment  for  this 
concession  has  encouraged  an  optimism 
among  its  sponsors  that  it  may  be  inserted, 
over  the  opposition  of  the  administration, 
in  the  new  tax  law. 
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The  key  figure  is  Senator  Abraham  Ribi- 
coff, who  was  unable  to  sell  the  proposal  to 
the  White  House  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  but  Is  pro- 
pounding It  now  from  the  vantage  point  of 
his  seat  on  the  Senate  Finance  Committee. 
Some  21  Senators,  ranging  from  Barrt  Qolo- 
water  to  Kenneth  Keating  to  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey, have  similar  alms,  and  Senator  Ribi- 
coff is  working  to  coordinate  their  support. 
If  the  proposal  Is  accepted  by  the  Senate. 
It  should  fare  well  In  the  Senate-House  con- 
ference on  the  tax  bill  because  101  Congress- 
men. Including  9  members  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee,  have  Indorsed  similar 
legislation.  Its  prospects  wUl  not  be  im- 
paired by  the  fact  that  the  Nation  is  nearing 
a  time  when  7  mUllon  students  will  be  en- 
rolled In  colleges  and  universities. 

The  administration's  opposition  to  this 
specialized  tax  relief  has  many  roots.  The 
Treasury  dislikes  It  because  it  will  cost  be- 
tween $400  and  $600  million  in  rev- 
enue dollars,  a  loss  that  cannot  comfortably 
be  added  to  the  loss  of  $11  billion  contem- 
plated in  the  general  tax  reduction.  The  tax 
purists  do  not  like  it  because  it  Is  a  step 
away  from  their  objective  of  pruning  the 
gimmicks  out  of  the  tax  laws. 

The  education  groups  are  opposed  because 
they  fear  that  its  enactment  will  shatter 
their  hopes  of  securing  a  Federal  program 
of  undergraduate  scholarships  to  match  the 
present  program  of  Federal  loans.  Scholar- 
ships seem  more  desirable  than  tax  relief  to 
many  because  they  will  facilitate  the  studies 
of  deserving  students  while  tax  relief  will 
shed  its  benefits  equally  upon  the  promising 
and  the  unpromising. 

The  more  liberal  advocates  of  the  tax 
concession  do  not  advance  It  as  an  alternative 
to  other  means  of  assisting  higher  educa- 
tion but  as  a  means  of  relief  for  parents 
squeezed  by  the  high  cost,  as  much  as  $3,000 
a  year,  of  sending  a  child  to  college.  They 
argue  that  such  relief  Is  consistent  with 
the  present  philosophy  of  the  tax  laws, 
which  grant  deductions  for  each  child  and 
for  special  burdens  arising  from  Illness  and 
other  adversities  of  nature. 

Most  of  the  present  Federal  loans  and 
private  scholarships  are  awarded  to  students 
from  families  In  the  low  and  lower  middle 
income  groups,  and  the  tax  proposal  is 
frankly  taUored  to  reach  higher  in  the  eco- 
nomic spectrum.  The  bill  that  Senator 
Ribicoff  Is  circulating  would  make  the  maxi- 
mum benefit,  a  $325  tax  credit,  available  to 
parents  with  Incomes  as  high  as  $20,000. 
The  benefits  scale  off  at  this  point — a  $40,000 
Income  would  allow  a  maximum  of  $175  and 
a  $60,000  Income  would  secvu-e  no  relief. 

Basic  college  costs — for  tuition,  books,  fees, 
and  supplies — vary  enormously  between  pri- 
vate and  public  Institutions.  The  figure  for 
the  University  of  Chicago,  for  example,  Is 
$1,548,  against  $271  for  UCLA.  But  Senator 
Rmcorr  Is  proposing,  to  avoid  discrimina- 
tion, to  give  a  $225  credit  to  the  first  $500 
in  expenditures  and  only  an  additional  $100 
for  the  next  $1,000. 

By  making  his  relieif  a  tax  credit  Instead 
of  a  deduction,  by  emphasizing  the  first  $500 
in  costs,  and  by  tapering  off  the  benefits 
to  the  higher  Incomes.  Senator  Ribicoff  has 
tried  to  meet  objections  that  his  bill  would 
favor  the  rich. 

But  he  still  must  pervade  the  Senate 
that  his  $325  tax  credit  wimslgniflcantly  re- 
lieve the  burdens  upon  parents  who  can  af- 
ford to  send  their  child  to  college  or  signifi- 
cantly affect  the  decisions  of  those  who  are 
uncertain.  The  proposal  will  hang  upon 
the  question  of  whether  its  individual  equi- 
ties will  compensate  Its  total  cost. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  able  Senator  from  Connecticut 
I  Mr.  Ribicoff]  for  his  leadership  in  ad- 
vancing this  Important  amendment,  and 


I  am  most  pleased  to  join  with  him  as 
a  cosponsor. 

This  vital  question  of  using  the  income 
tax  structure  to  provide  needed  relief  to 
those  who  bear  the  heavy  expenses  of 
getting  an  education  nowadays  has  re- 
ceived my  attention  for  many  years.  In 
both  the  87th  and  now,  the  88th.  Con- 
gresses. I  Introduced  separate  bills  for 
according  relief  through  the  device  of  a 
new  Itemized  deduction,  similar  to  exist- 
ing deductions  which,  in  my  judgment, 
serve  far  less  lofty  goals  than  developing 
the  full  educational  potential  of  the  Na- 
tion's youth.  Of  course,  I  have  not  been 
alone  In  presenting  such  proposals.  As 
every  Senator  is  aware,  there  has  been 
for  years  a  plethora  of  bills,  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  also  in  the  other  body,  many 
of  them  markedly  similar  to  one  another 
In  both  form  and  objectives,  for  tax  re- 
lief to  students  and  parents  of  students. 
Until  now.  I  think  It  Is  fair  to  say  that 
these  separate  efforts,  working  in  a  com- 
mon direction,  have  not  had  success 
principally  for  two  reasons — First,  be- 
cause of  the  strong  and  persistent  oppo- 
sition of  the  Treasury  Department,  and. 
with  respect  to  certain  proposals,  other 
executive  Departments;  and  secondly, 
because  with  Senators  and  House  M«n- 
bers  going  their  separate  ways  on  differ- 
ing bills,  there  has  been  little  unified  and 
concerted  effort  to  pool  these  bills,  com- 
pose the  differences  in  form  and  ap- 
proach, and  work  out  a  common  denomi- 
nator amendment  acceptable  to  all  who 
have  taken  an  Interest  In  the  problem. 

I  am,  therefore,  heartened  by  the  fact 
that  the  amendment  which  is  being 
offered  today  by  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut I  Mr.  Ribicoff]  has  attracted 
the  support  of  12  cosponsors — or.  at  least 
it  was  12  at  last  report — and,  of  course, 
we  are  very  hopeful  of  gaining  additional 
support  as  work  on  the  tax  bill  makes 
further  progress. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  Senator  from 
New  York  has  played  a  very  vital  role 
in  the  consideration  and  formulation  of 
this  proE>osal  to  amend  the  tax  measure. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  pioneers  in  this 
approach.  It  was  the  feeling  of  many  of 
us  that  we  would  further  the  Interest  of 
such  a  program  If  we  could  get  together 
to  work  toward  a  common  goal,  which 
we  have  done,  as  reflected  in  the  pro- 
posed amendment  today.  I  commend 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  leadership,  and  his  valu- 
able contribution  to  the  amendment  as 
It  Is  drafted  today. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator.  We  have  worked  together.  He, 
as  a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee, 
is  in  a  key  position  to  advance  this  pro- 
posal, and  I  know  he  will  pursue  It  with 
his  characteristic  vigor. 

With  the  amendment  lying  at  the  desk. 
It  Is  hoped  there  will  be  additional  sup- 
port and  that  Its  cosponsorshlp  will  in- 
crease. I  am  confident  It  will,  as  work 
on  the  measure  progresses. 

Let  me  say  for  the  Record  that  the 
presentation  of  this  amendment  has  fol- 
lowed only  upon  a  most  careful  and  fruit- 
ful conference  among  Interested  Sena- 


tors to  exchange  their  ideas  and  arrive 
at  a  mutually  agreeable  solution,  and 
while  probably  no  one  of  us  considers 
the  amendment  that  has  been  worked 
out  to  be  the  perfect  or  ideal  solution 
from  his  own  viewpoint.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less a  workable  solution  which  I  believe 
has  every  chance  of  finally  being  en- 
acted. I  for  one  pledge  my  full  and  en- 
thusiastic support. 

The  Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
Ribicoff]  has  diligently  discussed  the 
main  provisions  of  this  amendment,  and 
I  would  like  to  add  only  a  few  brief  ob- 
servations. There  are  two  respects  in 
which  I  believe  this  amendment  im- 
proves greatly  upon  previous  proposals. 
First,  the  sliding-scale  credit  will  be 
available  to  a  taxpayer  whether  the  ex- 
penses incurred  are  for  himself  or  for 
any  other  individual.  I  have  noted  re- 
ports in  the  press  which  have  inaccurate- 
ly characterized  this  and  other  similar 
proposals  as  providing  tax  relief  to  "par- 
ents of  college  students,"  and  have  re- 
ceived a  number  of  letters  from  New 
Yorkers  who  are  supporting  themselves 
while  attending,  for  example,  graduate 
schools  and  who  have  criticized  the  un- 
fairness of  letting  parents  take  a  deduc- 
tion or  credit  for  paying  their  children's 
way  through  college  but  denying  the 
same  treatment  to  self-supporting  stu- 
dents. 

Let  me  make  it  i>erfectly  clear  right 
now  that  the  sllding-scale  credit  of  this 
amendment — and,  for  that  matter,  the 
deduction  provided  for  in  my  own  pre- 
vious bills — will  be  available  to  anyone 
who  picks  up  the  tab  for  higher  educa- 
tional expenses,  whether  it  be  his  own, 
his  children's,  or,  under  the  precise  lan- 
guage of  this  amendment,  "any  other 
Individual."  This  means  that  if  Uncle 
John  wants  to  help  his  nephew  through 
State  university.  Uncle  John  gets  a 
credit  under  this  amendment,  the  exact 
amount  to  depend  on  Uncle  John's  in- 
come, subject,  of  course,  to  being  pro- 
rated if  others  in  the  family  are  also 
trying  to  help  the  nephew  out.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  Uncle  John,  a  college 
graduate,  decides  to  go  back  to  State 
university  himself  for  a  Ph.  D.,  Uncle 
John  can  get  a  credit  on  his  own  ac- 
count. 

In  my  judgment,  this  is  an  extremely 
meritorious  provision  which  will  encour- 
age investment  in  higher  education;  and 
from  the  Nation's  standpoint,  from  the 
standpoint  of  upgrading  the  educational 
background  of  our  citizens  and  develop- 
ing their  full  potential,  it  could  not  mat- 
ter less  who  is  footing  the  bill  for  whom. 
The  point  ts,  the  investment  is  being 
made,  someone  is  paying  for  it,  and  the 
tax  treatment  we  are  proposing  will 
lessen  the  burden  and  thereby  promote 
the  Investment  in  the  first  place. 

Secondly,  while  a  majority  of  previous 
proposals  have  been  limited  to  tuition 
and  enrollment  fees  only.  Uiis  amend- 
ment would  extend  also  to  fees,  books, 
supplies,  and  equipment  which  are  re- 
quired for  courses  in  Instruction  In  high- 
er education.  It  is  common  knowledge, 
for  example,  that  at  the  college  and  uni- 
versity level,  science  courses  require  the 
payment  of  heavy  laboratory  fees  over 
and  above  the  regular  tuition  payments 
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for  the  courses  themselves.  These  fees 
are  usually  intended  to  cover  the  cost  of 
providing  consumable  supplies  and 
equipment  used  by  the  student.  They 
are  as  much  an  Integral  part  of  science 
studies  as  classroom  course  lectures,  and 
for  that  reason  there  is  no  logic  In  not 
covering  these  expenses  in  the  same  way 
as  the  basic  tuition  will  be  covered. 

Likewise,  as  everyone  knows,  textbooks 
and  other  required  literature  for  course 
work  do  not  come  cheap.  Some  stu- 
dents, depending  on  their  courses  of 
study,  may  nm  an  annual  book  expense 
of  several  hundred  dollars.  This 
amendment  will  permit  the  required 
book  expense  to  be  taken  Into  account 
when  calculating  the  credit,  and  it  will 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
to  make  regulations  w^ch  would  pre- 
sumably see  to  it  that  only  bona  fide 
purchases  for  prescribed  books  will  be 
allowed. 

On  the  other  hand.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  falls  short  in  one  major  re- 
,spect  of  what  I  would  consider  an  Ideal 
bill.  Only  the  expenses  of  higher  edu- 
cation are  covered,  entirely  omitting  the 
expenses  paid  to  educational  Institutions 
at  the  12th  grade  and  lower.  My  own 
bill  this  year— S.  1236 — Included  tax  re- 
lief for  just  these  expenses,  and  it  is  a 
source  of  regret  to  me  that  primary  and 
secondary  school  education  is  not  being 
given  what  I  feel  is  Ifs  due  In  this 
amendment. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    Mr.  Piesident.  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  RTBICOPP.  I  share  the  Sena- 
tor's concern,  because  I  too  have  intro- 
duced a  bill  providing  tax  relief  for  the 
expenses  of  private  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  I  believe  such  a  pro- 
vision shovUd  be  a  part  of  any  overall 
program  of  Federal  aid  to  education  at 
the  elementary  and  secondary  level.  I 
expect  to  stay  with  the  issue  to  which 
the  Senator  refers  diurlng  the  coming 
y«ars.  I  woxild  hope  that  if  there  should 
be  a  general  aid-to-education  bill,  this 
type  of  measure  would  find  support  in 
the  Senate. 

However,  we  are  now  trjrlng  to  deal 
.with  the  field  of  higher  education  and  I 
believe  the  proposal  for  tax  relief  in 
this  field  should  stand  on  its  own  merit. 
The  Senator  from  New  York  can  be 
assured,  however,  that  tax  relief  for  par- 
ents of  students  in  private  primary  and 
secondary  schools  will  be  given  consid- 
eration as  a  separate  issue,  and  that  we 
will  stay  with  that  issue. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
and  the  assurance  that  he  will  work  with 
me  and  others  who  are  interested  in  try- 
ing to  effect  something  along  these  lines 
in  the  future.  I  believe  that  such  an 
amendment  has  merit.  It  would  be  an 
amendment  to  include  expenses  to  which 
parents  are  put  in  sending  their  children 
to  schools  below  college  level. 

For  reasons  I  previously  stated,  the 
thrust  of  our  efforts  was  to  reach  agree- 
ment on  un  amendment  which  many 
Senators  could  join  irrespective  of  the 
provisions  of  separate  bills  which  had 
been  introduced  earlier,  and  I  could  not 
in  good  conscience  jeopardize  such  ef- 


forts by  insisting  upon  the  Inclusion  of 
provisions  which  are  considered  con- 
troversial by  some  and  bound  to  lose 
adherents  for  an  otherwise  worthy  and 
acceptable  amendment. 

Again.  Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that 
I  join  in  this  amendment  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  RiBicoirl.  I  completely  share  the 
intention  to  press  for  Its  approval  by  our 
Committee  on  Finance  as  part  of  the 
pending  tax  revision  bill,  and,  if  that 
effort  should  fail,  for  its  adoption  as  part 
of  the  same  bill  when  it  reaches  the 
Senate  floor.  Too  long  has  effective  re- 
lief for  educational  expenses  been  neg- 
lected in  our  tax  laws,  and  in  my  judg- 
ment, now  more  than  ever  is  the  right 
time  to  act. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  The  concept  of  a 
sliding  scale  was  taken  from  a  bill  pre- 
viously proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  Humphrey]  and  one 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  GoLDWATERl ,  though  Senator  Gold- 
water  is  not  a  cosponsor  of  this  amend- 
ment. Therefore  it  is  apparent  that 
that  type  of  measure  can  gain  widespread 
support,  since  Senators  from  different 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  Senators  of  dif- 
ferent philosophies  have  indicated  sup- 
port for  this  approach. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  glad  to  hear  the 
Senator  say  that.  Perhaps  the  bill  could 
properly  be  called  the  Ribicoff-Keating- 
Humphrey-Goldwater  bill.  Having  said 
that,  I  should  say  that  it  ought  to  have 
widespread  support  in  the  Senate,  if 
four  Senators  of  different  philosophies 
have  stated  their  adherence  to  the  sliding 
scale  principle.  We  can,  therefore,  look 
forward  to  big  things  for  this  amend- 
ment. 

I  close  as  I  began,  by  complimenting 
the  distinguished   Senator   from   Con- 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.    I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 


ARMED  SERVICES  CHESS 
TOURNAMENT 


Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
American  Chess  Foundation  in  coopera- 
tion with  USO  groups  throughout  the 
country  is  again  sponsoring  champion- 
ship chess  matches  for  servicemen 
throughout  the  United  States.  Prelim- 
inary plans  have  now  been  drawn  up  for 
the  1964  competition  to  be  held  in  Wash- 
ington. November  7  to  14.  1964. 

The  enterprise  and  initiative  of  the 
American  Chess  Foundation  and  the 
USO  in  promoting  this  annual  event  de- 
serves the  full  support  and  commenda- 
tion of  all  those  who  are  acquainted  with 
this  tournament.  The  United  Service 
Organizations.  Inc..  better  known  as 
USO,  has  served  American  servicemen  in 
war  and  peace  through  the  years.  Co- 
operating with  Its  member  agencies — the 
YMCA.  the  National  Catholic  Conunun- 
ity  Service,  the  National  Jewish  Welfare 
Board,  the  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  the  Salvation  Army,  and 
the  National  Travelers  Aid  Association — 
the  USO's  derive  their  support  primarily 


from  the  voluntary  contributions  of  the 
American  people. 

The  American  Chess  Foundation  is  a 
nonprofit  educational  organization  with 
headquarters  in  New  York  City.  Chess  is 
a  stimulating  as  well  as  highly  entertain- 
ing form  of  recreation  activity  and  I 
think  we  can  all  take  pride  in  the  high 
level  of  performance  exhibited  In  the 
tournament. 

The  results  of  the  1963  competition 
have  recently  been  announced.  Top 
honors  this  year  went  to  an  Air  Force 
Chess  team  and  to  several  individual  Air 
Force  players. 

Mr.  President.  I  certainly  wish  the 
American  Chess  Foundation  and  the 
USO.  as  well  as  competing  members  of 
the  services,  good  luck  and  a  fine  tour- 
nament in  the  coming  year.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  following 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  excerpts  from 
a  recent  announcement  of  the  1963  win- 
ners. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chess  in  the  Akmed  Forces — ^  Force  Wins 
1963  ChampionsiIip 
An  Air  Force  chess  team,  selected  In  a 
tournament  at  Wright-Patterson  AFB  6 
weeks  ago,  demonstrated  the  value  of  such 
preliminaries  by  compiling  the  three  top 
scores  In  the  fourth  annual  Armed  Forces 
chess  championship  tournament  at  the 
Lafayette  Square  USO  Club  In  Washington. 
DC.  October  12-19.  1963. 

Chief  M.  Sgt.  Irvln  J.  Lyon  of  Keesler 
AFB.  Miss.,  became  the  new  chess  champion 
of  the  Armed  Forces  with  a  71^ -point  total 
for  the  nine  rounds  of  play  under  the  Swiss 
system.  His  victory  brought  the  Thomas 
Emery  Championship  Trophy  back  to  the 
^Ir  Force,  which  last  held  It  in  1961.  The 
Army  has  had  It  since  the  1962  tournament. 
The  championship  was  In  doubt  through 
the  last  round.  The  new  champion  had  to 
clinch  his  claim  to  the  title  by  taking  the 
final  match  from  Marine  Gunnery  Sgt.  Wal- 
ter W.  Clark  of  the  USMC  Reserve  Training 
Center.  Philadelphia,  and  the  final  standings 
in  which  Airman  Robert  E.  Bailey  of  Tyndall 
AFB.  Fla..  was  second  with  6>4  points  and 
ad  Lt.  Peter  H.  Gould  of  Lackland  AFB,  Tex  . 
was  third  with  8  points,  were  not  determined 
until  the  last  round.  Bailey  took  a  draw 
with  Comdr.  Eugene  SobcEyk  of  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard.  Bremerton,  Wash., 
and  Gould  turned  back  Specialist  Lasslo 
Incze.  of  Port  Richardson.  Alaska. 

The  Coast  Guard,  In  the  annual  competi- 
tion for  the  first  time,  took  fourth  place 
honors.  Stewardsman  Zacarlas  S.  Chavez  of 
the  cutter  Nemesis  out  of  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla..  was  given  an  edge  over  Clark  In  the 
final  ratings.     Each  had  S'/j  points. 

Others  In  the  16-man  tournament  were 
finally  rated  as  follows: 

6.  Pvt.  Gerald  R.  Ronnlng,  Fort  Lewis, 
Wash..  6. 

7.  Airman  Richard  C  Moran,  Sioux  City 
Air  Force  Station.  Iowa,  5. 

8.  Private  Melvyn  Feuerman,  Army  Prov- 
ing Ground.  Dugway.  Utah,  4'/,. 

9.  Comdr.  Eugene  Sobczyk.  Puget  Sound 
Naval  Shipyard,  Bremerton.  4»/2. 

10.  WO  John  M.  Yates.  Army  Electronic 
Proving  Fround.  Port  Huachuca,  Aiiz.,  S'i. 

11.  Pvt.  Peyton  D.  Phllley,  Fort  Shafter. 
Hawaii.  3 V^. 

12.  Lt.  (Jg.)  Gall  S.  Kujawa.  TacCon  13, 
San  Francisco,  3  V^ . 

13.  Sp.  Laszlo  Incze,  Fort  Richardson, 
Alaska,  3  >/a  • 

14.  Airman  Vernon  O.  Bragg,  Emendorf 
AFB,  Alaska,  3 >i. 
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15.  Aerographer's  Mate  Edgar  Q.  Atkinson, 
Jr..  Naval  Air  Station.  Norfolk,  3. 

16.  Capt.  H.  Leonard  Jones,  Jr.,  Naval  Hos- 
pital, PhUadelphla,  1  >/, . 

At  the  American  Chess  Foundation  awards 
dinner  In  the  Sheraton-Carlton  Hotel,  Octo- 
ber 19,  the  Thomas  Bmery  championship 
trophy  was  presented  to  Brig.  Gen.  Henry  C. 
Huglln,  Air  Force  member  of  the  honorary 
committee  for  the  chess  program,  and  sliver 
cups  were  given  to  Lyons,  Bailey  and  Gould, 
by  Foundation  President  Walter  J.  Fried,  of 
New  York. 

An  award  for  most  brilliantly  played  game 
was  presented  to  Stewardsman  Chavez  oy  the 
tournament  director.  Everett  M.  Raffel.  Gun- 
nery Sergeant  Clark  was  recognized  for  the 
most  Improved  play  compared  with  his  show- 
ing In  last  year's  matches,  and  Private 
Ronnlng  received  a  special  award  for  out- 
scoring  his  Army  teammates. 

Chavez.  Clark,  and  Bobczyk  also  received 
special  awards  from  N«»y  Times  Editor  John 
Sllnkman,  and  all  16  finalists  were  given  the 
new  Thomas  Emery  sliver  medallion  for 
superior  skUl  and  ou^tandlng  sportsman- 
ship. 

The  annual  chess  competition  is  sponsored 
by  the  American  Chess  Foundation  and  Is 
conducted  with  the  cooperation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense.  US.  Chess  Federation, 
United  Service  Organizations  (USO) .  and  the 
education  and  recreation  authorities  of  the 
Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  Marine  Corps,  and 
Coast  Guard.  The  foundation  Is  a  nonprofit 
educational  organization  with  office  at  1372 
Broadway.  New  York  City. 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8969)  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1964.  temporary 
Increases  In  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth 
in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond 
Act. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiBi- 
coFF  in  the  chair).  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  Senator  from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  pending  bill— H.R.  8969 — would  au- 
thorize incret^ing  the  Federal  debt  by  $6 
billion  in  the  coming  7  months.  The 
present  statutory  limit  on  the  debt  is 
$309  billion.  The  bill  before  the  Senate 
would  raise  the  limit  to  $315  billion 
through  June  29,  1964. 

I  voted  against  this  bill  in  the  Finance 
Committee  yesterday.  I  shall  vote 
against  its  passage  today.  It  is  in  view 
of  my  opposition  to  the  bill  that,  as  chair- 
man, of  the  committee.  I  have  asked  the 
Senator  from  Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers]  to 
manage  the  bill  on  the  floor. 

I  am  voting  against  the  bill  bs  an  in- 
dication of  my  opposition  to  the  new  and 
dangerous  fiscal  F>oUcy  now  being  under- 
taken by  the  administration.  The  policy 
calls  for  F'ederal  tax  reduction  and  in- 
creased Federal  expenditures  at  the  same 
time,  with  planned  deficits  throughout 
the  foreseeable  future. 

Tremendous  Increases  in  the  Federal 
debt  are  obviously  the  keystone  on  which 
this  fiscal  adventure  must  depend.  This 
bill  to  borrow  money  at  the  rate  of  nearly 
$1  billion  a  month  through  next  June  Is 
the  first  of  a  new  series  of  debt  increases 
which  admittedly  will  continue  for  a 
minimum  of  3  years. 

Both  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and 
the  Director  of  the  Budget  have  testified 
that  the  deficits  planned  under  their 
policy    for    tax-reductlon-and-expendi- 


ture-lncrease  will  run  to  $9  billion  this 
year,  nearly  $9  billion  next  year,  and  still 
more  billions  in  the  third  year. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  said 
there  might  be  still  another  deficit  in  the 
fourth  year.  Dr.  Arthur  Bums,  former 
chief  of  White  House  Economic  Advisers, 
has  raised  the  question  as  to  whether 
deficits  under  this  plan  might  run  until 
fiscal  year  1972. 

But  for  the  first  3  years  of  which  Sec- 
retary Douglas  Dillon  and  Budget  Direc- 
tor Kermit  Gordon  were  certain,  the  cu- 
mulative deficits  would  total  upwards  of 
$25  billion.  This  would  run  the  Federal 
debt  to  some  $330  billion. 

This  bill  to  raise  the  debt  limit  con- 
templates enactment  of  a  tax  bill  with 
first-year  corporate  and  individual  tax 
reductions  effective  from  January  1, 
1964.  The  $6  billion  to  be  borrowed  un- 
der the  pending  bill  would  be  used  to 
meet  the  deficit  created  by  both  tax  re- 
duction and  expenditure  increase  be- 
tween now  and  tiie  end  of  June. 

The  Government's  witnesses  have  tes- 
tified that  in  this  period  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  borrow  $1.8  billion  to  cover  the 
revenue  loss  from  tax  reduction,  and  that 
the  remainder  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  increased  expenditures. 

The  proposed  tax  reductions  total  $11 
billion  over  a  2-year  period,  and  there  Is 
unanimous  agreement  among  Dr.  Walter 
W.  Heller,  present  chief  of  the  Economic 
Advisers  to  the  President,  Budget  Direc- 
tor Gordon,  and  Treasury  Secretary  Dil- 
lon that  Federal  expenditures  should  rise 
In  terms  of  billions  a  year. 

The  expenditures  have  been  rising  on 
an  average  of  more  than  $5  billion  a  year 
for  the  past  3  years.  Expenditures  this 
year  will  approach  $98  billion.  The  Gov- 
ernment's witnesses  would  not  predict 
how  much  the  increase  for  next  fiscal 
year,  beginning  July  1,  will  be.  but  there 
was  no  doubt  that  increased  expenditures 
were  planned  and  expected. 

Appearing  before  the  Finance  Commit- 
tee, on  either  the  tax  bill  or  this  debt 
limit  bill,  these  Government  witnesses 
have  been  read  the  preamble  to  the  tax 
bill  relative  to  Federal  expenditures,  as 
adopted  by  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  asked  how  they  would  construe  It. 
The  preamble  reads: 
It  is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  the  tax 
reduction  provided  by  this  Act  through 
stimulation  of  the  economy,  will,  after  a 
brief  transitional  period,  raise  (rather  than 
lower)  revenues  and  that  such  revenue  In- 
creases should  first  be  used  to  eliminate 
deficits  In  the  administrative  budgets  and 
then  to  reduce  the  public  debt.  To  further 
the  objective  of  obtaining  balanced  budgeU 
in  the  near  future.  Congress  by  this  action 
recognizes  the  Importance  of  taking  all  rea- 
sonable means  to  restrain  Government 
spending  and  urges  the  President  to  declare 
his  accord  with  this  objective. 

I  think  It  Is  fair  to  report  that  the  reac- 
tion of  Secretary  Dillon,  Mr.  Gordon, 
and  Dr.  Heller  to  this  preamble  was  that 
they  would  construe  the  language  to 
mean  that  they  reduce  the  increases,  not 
cut  exp)enditures. 

On  the  contrary,  witness  after  witness 
before  the  Finance  Committee  on  the  tax 
bill  has  testified  in  favor  of  reducing  Fed- 
eral expenditures,  or  at  least  holding 
them  to  present  levels.    This  was  the 


position  of  the  Businessmen's  Commit- 
tee organized  to  favor  the  tax  reduction 
on  this  basis. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
of  November  19,  1963,  said  in  part: 

In  his  zeal  to  gain  support  for  the  tax  bill, 
Treasury  Secretary  Douglas  Dillon  has  made 
statements  which  are  being  broadly  con- 
strued as  Invitations  to  make  deep  cuts  In 
appropriations. 

But  then  the  Post  editorial  pointed  out 
that  Chairman  Walter  Heller  of  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  "set  the 
Issue  straight,  when  he  told  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  that,  while  he  favors 
prudence,  he  Is  opposed  to  reductions  In 
Government  expenditures." 

The  Post  concluded  with  Its  own  view 
to  the  effect  that  "other  administration 
officials  would  be  well  advised  to  emulate 
Dr.  Heller's  candor  and  fight  this  Issue 
through." 

Frankly,  there  Is  no  ofiBcial  disposition 
among  Government  spokesmen  on  this 
bill,  or  the  tax  bill,  for  reduction  in  Gov- 
ernment expenditures.  Careful  exam- 
ination of  their  language  Invariably 
reveals  that  they  speak  of  controlling 
Increases. 

And  In  view  of  the  testimony  I  have 
heard  In  connection  with  this  bill  to 
authorize  more  debt,  and  with  the  tax 
bin.  It  Is  my  intention  to  watch  the  Pres- 
ident's budget  In  January  closely,  and  to 
read  the  fine  print. 

If  there  were  any  Intention  construc- 
tively to  reduce  expenditures  or  to  hold 
Increases  down,  the  necessity  for  this 
bin  could  be  avoided.  Beyond  this,  It 
would  be  contrary  to  the  new  fiscal  policy 
of  reducing  taxes  and  Increasing  expen- 
ditures at  the  same  time,  and  paying  for 
both  from  the  proceeds  of  Increasing 
the  debt. 

The  policy  Is  based  on  the  theory  that 
reducing  taxes,  Increasing  expenditures, 
and  going  deeper  Into  debt  will  raise  the 
gross  national  product  high  enough  some 
day  to  produce  enough  revenue  to  bal- 
ance the  budget. 

This  usually  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
"stimulating  the  economy."  How  much 
the  economy  will  be  stimulated  by  the 
proposed  tax  reduction  Is  questionable. 
As  It  Is  proposed,  the  tax  reduction  per 
taxpayer  would  average  $110  a  year,  or 
about  $2  a  week. 

We  are  dealing  here  with  the  fiscal  In- 
tegrity of  the  United  States.  Lurking  In 
the  background  of  continually  rising 
debt  Is  always  the  threat  of  Inflation. 
These  are  vital  to  our  well-being.  I  shall 
not  gamble  with  them. 

Moreover,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  adopt 
this  policy  of  increasing  the  debt  as  long 
as  anyone  can  predict  to  finance  rising 
Federal  expenditures  and  reduction  In 
taxes  at  the  same  time.  In  the  hope  of 
more  revenue,  Is  a  dangerous  gamble. 

Such  a  proposition  Is  new  and  untried. 
No  administration  In  the  history  of  the 
Nation,  until  now,  has  ever  proposed  that 
we  should  borrow  money  to  pay  for  the 
planned  combination  of  cutting  taxes 
and  Increasing  expenditures  simultane- 
ously. 

The  situation  has  been  bad  enough. 
Just  meeting  the  Increased  expenditures. 
This  Is  the  fifth  request  in  the  past  25 
months — since  June  1961— to  raise  the 
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statutory  debt  limit.  And  since  that 
Ume  the  actual  debt  under  the  limit  has 
been  Increased  by  some  $18  billion. 

Now — with  the  Federal  debt  standing 
at  more  than  $307  billion— it  is  proposed 
that  we  should  start  raising  the  debt  at 
the  rate  of  $850  million  a  month  to  cover 
both  a  tax  cut  and  Increased  spending. 
There  is  one  basic  reason  for  Federal 
taxes.  That  reason  is  to  meet  Federal 
expenditures.  Federal  taxes  are  too  high. 
They  are  too  high  only  because  Federal 
expenditures  are  too  high.  No  one  wants 
them  reduced  more  than  I  do.  But  I 
know  the  bills  have  to  be  paid — and  that 
includes  debt.  We  are  piling  up  debt 
for  future  generations  to  pay. 

If  nonessential  expenditures  were  re- 
duced, there  would  be  no  question  about 
tax  reduction.  But  I  cannot  vote  to  in- 
crease the  debt  to  pay  for  tax  reduction 
without  expenditure  reduction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield  for  a 

question?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    I  yield. 
.    Mr.  ELLENDER.    To  what  extent  is 
it  necessary  to  increase  the  debt  limit 
in  anticipation  of  the  passage  of  the  tax 
bill? 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.    To  the  extent 
of  $1.8  billion. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    In  other  words,  in 

anticipation  of  a  tax  cut 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes,  although 
It  has  not  yet  been  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  has  not  yet  been 
passed;  but  in  anticipation  of  a  tax  cut, 
which  doubtless  will  reduce  our  revenues, 
it  is  now  proposed  to  increase  the  debt 
limit  to  the  extent  of  aproximately  $1.8 
billion? 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator 

from  Virginia.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr,  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  first. 
let  me  state  what  a  great  privilege  I 
consider  it  to  be  to  serve  on  the  Finance 
Committee  under  the  chairmanship  of 
the  distinguished  and  able  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  It  has 
been  my  happy  privilege  to  have  known 
him  personally  for  many  years,  even 
prior  to  the  time  when  I  came  to  the 
US.  Senate;  and  during  these  mliny 
years  I  have  learned  to  have  for  him  the 
highest  respect  and  the  greatest  admira- 
tion and  deep  affection.  He  •is  an  out- 
standing chairman.  Certainly  he  Is  fair 
and  objective.  He  has  taken  a  firm  view 
in  regard  to  fiscal  responsibility  in  the 
Government,  and  has  maintained  that 
position,  so  far  as  I  know,  throughout 
the  time  he  has  been  either  chairman  or 
a  member  of  the  Finance  Committee. 
For  that,  I  am  certain  that  every  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  honors  him.  Cer- 
tainly I  do. 

Mr.  President,  in  pursuance  of  the  task 
he  has  assigned  to  me  as  one  of  those 
who  iwe  In  favor  of  extension  of  the  debt 
limit  ceiling,  I  wish  to  inform  the  Sen- 
ate that  I  am  hopeful  that  It  will  pass 
the  bill  which,  by  majority  vote,  has  been 
reported  to  the  Senate  from  the  Finance 
Committee. 


As  everyone  knows,  the  permanent  debt 
ceiling  is  set  at  $285  billion  and  it  has 
been  at  that  level  since  the  fiscal  year 
1960. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  latest 
permanent  debt  limit  in  1960.  it  has  been 
necessary  on  several  occasions  to  provide 
additional  temporary  allowances  over 
and  above  the  permanent  celling.  The 
debt  limit  has  been  changed  six  times 
between  1954  and  1960;  it  was  changed 
annually  In  1960  and  1961;  last  year  we 
changed  it  twice;  and  this  year  we  have 
changed  It  three  times,  taking  into 
account  the  action  provided  by  this  bill. 
So  the  course  now  proposed  does  not 
represent  a  radical  departure  from  the 
practice  we  have  followed  for  the  past 
several  yeitrs. 

In  1960,  Congress  set  the  permanent 
debt  limit  at  $285  billion.  At  the  same 
time  it  established  the  present  perma- 
nent ceiling,  at  the  insistence  of  the 
then  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  very 
distinguished  Robert  H.  Anderson,  Con- 
gress raised  the  debt  ceiling,  on  a  tem- 
porary basis,  to  $295  billion.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  1961,  the  temporary  debt 
ceiling  was  decreased  to  $293  billion. 

In  the  foUowing  year,  1962,  the  ceiling 
was  raised  twice,  first  by  $13  billion  to 
$298  billion.  Then  the  second  time,  it 
was  raised  by  an  additional  $2  billion,  to 
a  level  of  $300  billion. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1963  we  increased 
the  debt  limit  to  three  different  levels  in 
two  different  actions.  For  the  first  part 
of  the  year  through  March  31.  It  was 
increased  to  $308  billion;  for  the  period 
from  April  1  through  May  28,  it  was  set 
at  $305  billion;  and  then  for  the  period 
from  May  29  through  June  30,  it  was 
raised  to  $307  billion. 

For  the  fiscal  year  1964,  we  have  al- 
ready dealt  with  the  debt  limit  twice; 
and  this  is  the  third  time.  On  the  two 
previous  occasions  we  set  the  debt  limit, 
first,  for  the  months  of  July  and  August 
at  $309  billion;  and  in  the  second  action 
we  continued  the  same  $309  billion  level 
through  November  30  of  this  year. 

Under  the  present  action,  we  seek  to 
provide  a  debt  limit  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiscal  year  1964 — that  is,  through  June 
30.  1964. 

The  pending  bill  provides  for  an  ex- 
tension of  the  $309  billion  ceiling  for  the 
remainder  of  the  fiscal  year,  and  at  the 
same  time  provides  an  additional  $6  bil- 
lion leeway  through  June  29,  to  provide 
for  variations  in  receipts  and  expendi- 
ture levels  during  this  period  of  time. 

Although  your  committee  believed  that 
the  present  temporary  debt  limitation  of 
$309  billion  was  adequate  for  the  end  of 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  it  is  obvious  that  for 
the  Interval  between  November  and  the 
end  of  June,  a  higher  debt  limitation 
must  be  provided.  A  higher  debt  limi- 
tation durinr  this  interval  is  required 
because  of  differences  In  the  seasonal 
patterns  of  the  collection  of  receipts 
and  the  payment  of  bills  owed  by  the 
Government. 

Table  5  in  the  Senate  committee  re- 
port, which  shows  the  variations,  by 
months,  in  the  cumulative  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  receipts,  demonstrates 
this  need.  This  table  presents  on  a 
monthly  basis  the  actual  cumulative  ex- 
cess of  expenditures  over  receipts  for  the 


fiscal  year  1963  smd  either  the  actual  or 
the  estimated  figures  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964. 

It  should  be  noted.  In  table  5,  that 
although  the  fiscal  year  1963  ended  with 
a  deficit  of  $6.2  billion,  nevefrtheless.  at 
the  end  of  January  1963,  and  also  at  the 
end  of  May  1963.  the  deficit  was  $4.5 
billion  above  this  level. 

This  demonstrates  how  this  deficit  can 
and  does  fluctuate — within  the  year  In 
question — by  reason  of  variations  in  the 
excess  of  expenditures  over  receipts. 

Similarly,  this  table  shows  that  the 
deficit  as  of  the  end  of  May  1964.  is  ex- 
pected to  be  $3.8  billion  above  the  deficit 
at  the  end  of  June,  or  the  deficit  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  1964.  The  excess  of  ex- 
penditures over  receipts  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  actually  is  expected  to  reach 
its  peak,  not  at  the  end  of  May,  but. 
rather,  in  the  middle  of  June  1964,  just 
before  the  large  quarterly  corporate  and 
individual  tax  payments  are  received  by 
the  Treasury.  At  that  time  the  excess  of 
expenditures  over  receipts  is  expected  to 
be  more  than  $6  billion  higher  than  the 
deficit  estimated  for  the  end  of  the  fiscal 
year  1964. 

A  majority  of  the  committee  believes 
that  this  clearly  shows  the  need  for  the 
$6  billion  leeway  to  cover  seasonal  fluctu- 
ations in  receipts  and  expenditures. 
But.  encouragingly  enough,  it  also  in- 
dicates that  such  an  amount  is  not  re- 
quired at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year.  This 
is  why  we  are  asking  that  the  debt  ceil- 
ing be  raised  until  June  29  of  1964, 
one  day  short  of  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year. 
The  $6  billion  provides  the  Treasury  De- 
partment with  essential  leeway  which  it 
has  to  have  In  order  to  be  able  to  respon- 
sibly manage  the  Government's  debt. 

In  any  case,  under  existing  law,  the 
debt  ceiling  as  of  November  30  reverts  to 
the  permanent  ceiling  of  $285  billion. 
This  would  occur  on  the  very  day  when 
the  debt  outstanding  is  expected  to  be 
$308.8  billion,  unless  Congress  takes  ac- 
tion to  pass  the  pending  measure. 

Clearly  this  would  be  an  intolerable 
situation  from  the  standpoint  of  our  debt 
management,  and  one  which  we,  as  re- 
sponsible representatives  of  the  i>eople 
cannot  permit  to  happen. 

If  Congress  shovild  fail  to  pass  the 
pending  measure  and  if  the  debt  limita- 
tion were  allowed  to  revert  to  $285  bil- 
lion, all  types  of  fiscal  subterfuges  would, 
of  necessity,  have  to  be  followed,  in  or- 
der to  meet  the  requirements  of  what 
would  then  be  the  law.  Let  me  list  some 
of  them. 

First.  We  could  decrease  the  volume 
of  Treasury  bills  outstanding,  by  roll- 
ing over  fewer  of  these  bills  as  they  come 
up  for  refunding.  This  would  have  the 
effect  of  decreasing  the  short-term  Inter- 
est rate.  This,  in  turn,  would  mean  that 
funds  for  short-term  Investment  would 
flow  abroad.  In  order  to  obtain  the  higher 
Interest  rates  available  there.  This  cer- 
tainly would  have  an  adverse  effect  upon 
our  balance  of  pasmients. 

Second.  We  could  Invest  trust  fund 
receipts  In  Issues  already  available  In 
the  market,  rather  than  In  new  special 
notmtiarketable  obligations  which  Is  the 
usual  procedure.  This  would  seriously 
disrupt  the  bond  market  since  these  pur- 
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chases  would  be  concentrated  in  long- 
term  securities  In  order  to  obtain  tlie 
Interest  rates  necesscur  for  the  trust 
funds. 

Third.  We  could  eiay  the  investment 
of  trust  fund  receipts.  Thla  would  be  a 
highly  questionable  practice  since  it 
forces  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  In 
effect  to  choose  between  his  trusteeship 
of  the  trust  funds  and  his  more  general 
stewardship  of  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  entire  Government.  In  any  event, 
this  would  deprive  the  trust  funds  of  the 
Interest  Income  which  they  now  receive 
and  it  would  be  necessary  subsequently 
from  the  general  funds,  by  appropria- 
tions, to  make  up  this  loss  of  the  trust 
funds.  These  trust  funds  Include- social 
security,  highway  trust  fund,  civil  serv- 
ice trust  fund,  railroad  retirement,  and 
others. 

Fourth.  Another  expedient  would  be 
to  draw  down  the  caah  balance  In  the 
Treasury  to  a  very  low  level,  concentrat- 
ing this  balance  in  deposits  In  a  few  large 
banks  rather  than  spreading  it  among 
11,578  commercial  banks  throughout  the 
country.  This  could  be  expected  to  have 
a  serious  Impact  on  the  supply  of  credit 
in  the  areas  in  the  country  from  which 
the  accoimts  are  withdrawn. 

Fifth.  We  could  have  some  of  the  Gov- 
ernment corporations,  such  as  TliULA. 
borrow  directly  from  the  public  rather 
than  through  the  Treasury,  and  thus 
with  respect  to  a  portion  of  the  debt  es- 
cape the  statutory  limitation.  Borrow- 
ing In  this  maimer  is  more  expensive 
than  borrowing  In  the  usual  manner  and 
therefore  In  the  long  run  would  cost  tax- 
payers more.  Moreoi^er.  it  Is  In  the  na- 
ture of  back-door  financing. 

Sixth.  If  we  were  right  up  against  the 
debt  limitation,  It  would  also  be  neces- 
sary to  terminate  payroll  deductions  for 
savings  bonds.  This  certainly  would  be 
used  only  as  a  last  resort  since  once  these 
deductions  are  terminated,  it  would  be 
difficult.  If  not  Impossible,  to  get  them 
going  again  In  the  same  volume  later 
on. 

Seventh.  We  could  delay  the  pajrment 
of  contracts.  Government  salaries,  or 
grants  to  States,  and  so  forth.  In  other 
words  we  could  just  not  pay  ovu*  bills. 
This,  of  course,  would  represent  a  hard- 
ship to  all  of  those  involved  and  also  se- 
riously injure  the  confidence  In  the  U5, 
Government. 

Eighth.  If  the  debt  celling  reverts  to  the 
$285  billion  level  which  It  will  on  De- 
cember 1  If  this  bill  is  not  enacted.  It 
would  be  necessary  actually  to  retire 
trust  fund  obligations  probably  to  the 
extent  of  $20  billion  or  more.  This  would 
mean  the  loss  of  interest  on  these  trust 
funds  and  place  the  present  trusteeship 
arrangement  imder  a  cloud.  Moreover, 
the  Interest  lost  to  the  trust  funds  as  a 
result  of  such  an  action  surely  would 
have  to  be  made  up  for  out  of  general 
funds  at  a  subsequent  date. 

Congress  has  pursued  this  course  of 
considering  the  debt  limitation  three 
times  this  year  instead  of  once,  because 
of  the  fact  that  when  the  limit  was  con- 
sidered prevlotisly,  hardly  any  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  had  been  acted  upon. 
There  was  the  added  fact  that  consid- 
eration is  being  given  to  a  tax  reduction 
and  reform  proposal  and  when  the  debt 


limit  was  previously  considered,  this  tax 
measure  had  not  as  yet  been  considered 
even  by  ttie  House. 

The  xmcertaintlcs  which  existed  on  two 
prior  occasions  that  the  debt  limitation 
was  considered  made  it  practically  im- 
possible at  those  times  to  provide  a  debt 
ceiling  which  was  meaningful  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year  of  1964. 

Today  many  of  these  same  uncertain- 
ties exist,  although  the  pictxire  has  Im- 
proved to  a  marked  degree. 

In  many  respects  we  now  have  more 
information  as  to  the  probable  level  of 
receipts  and  expenditures  in  the  fiscal 
year  1964  than  Is  generally  true  when  a 
debt  celling  is  established. 

Six  of  the  twelve  major  appropriations 
bills  have  already  been  passed  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress;  three  of  the  remain- 
ing six  have  been  passed  by  the  House. 
Probably  more  important,  however,  is 
the  fact  that  4  months  of  fiscal  year 
1964  have  already  elapsed.  In  view  of 
this,  it  is  possible  to  make  better  revenue 
estimates  for  the  cvurent  fiscal  year  than 
Is  usually  the  case.  Receipts  In  the 
fiscal  year  are  largely  based  on  corporate 
profits  for  the  calendar  year  1963.  which 
Is  already  more  than  five-sixths  over. 

In  addition,  receipts  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  depend  on  the  level  of  per- 
sonal Income  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
here  we  have  had  4  months  of  actual 
experience. 

On  the  expenditure  side,  the  fact  that 
4  mcKiths  of  fiscal  year  have  already 
elapsed  also  gives  us  greater  knowledge 
about  the  expenditure  level  than  is  fre- 
quently true  when  debt  ceilings  are 
established. 

In  the  Finance  Committee  yesterday  a 
motion  was  made  to  reduce  this  tempo- 
rary debt  celling  from  the  $315  billion 
to  $313.4  billion,  or  a  reduction  of 
$1.6  billion.  This  was  defeated  on  a 
close  vote  of  nine  to  eight. 

The  argiunent  In  favor  of  the  decrease 
was  ably  made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  others,  for  it  was  based  on  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury when  he  appeared  before  the  com- 
mittee last  Monday  in  support  of  the 
$315  billion  debt  ceiling,  when  he  said, 
and  I  quote: 

Our  current  estimates  of  fiscal  year  receipts 
take  into  account  the  Impact  ot  the  tax  pro- 
gram passed  by  the  House  of  Bepreeentatlves 
In  September  and  now  being  oonsldered  by 
your  committee. 

We  estimate  that  this  program,  with  the 
rate  reduction  becoming  effective  on  January 
1  of  next  year,  would  entail  a  net  revenue  loss 
of  $1.8  billion  during  fiscal  1964  after  allow- 
ing for  the  stimulus  to  the  economy  and 
the  larger  base  taxable  Incomes  that  would 
result. 

At  a  later  point  in  his  testimony  he 
said,  and  I  quote: 

I  should  point  out  that  the  tax  program, 
because  It  affects  revenues  only  with  a  lag. 
has  very  little  bearing  on  the  amount  of  our 
cash  needs  through  mid -March  when  bor- 
rowing needs  are  seasonaUy  high. 

It  would  add  approximately  $1.6  billion 
to  our  needs  by  June  16  when  the  debt  will 
reach  its  peak  for  the  year.  The  primary 
effect  of  the  tax  bill  on  fiscal  year  1»«4 
revenues  would  come  through  the  proposed 
r«ductloa  In  with  holding  rates. 

It  was  on  the  basis  that  the  Senate 
was  not  going  to  pass  a  tax  bill  this  year 


that  the  amendment  was  offered  to  re- 
duce the  amount  of  the  debt  ceiling.  It 
was  argued  that  even  if  a  tax  bill  were 
passed  that  we  would  not  need  a  debt 
celling  as  high  as  $315  billion,  but  that 
it  could  properly  be  reduced  by  $1.6  bil- 
bon.  In  addition,  the  argimaent  was 
made  that  if  the  Senate  passed  a  tax  bill 
prior  to  the  expiration  of  fiscal  1964  an 
amendment  could  be  added  In  the  tax 
bill  to  Increase  the  debt  celling  to  an 
amount  to  cover  the  temporary  loss  of 
reventie  resulting  from  the  passage  of  the 
tax  bill. 

I  was  pleased  when  the  majority 
of  the  committee  rejected  these  argu- 
ments, for  If  the  committee  took  this 
action  it  would  be  a  rfiarp  and  startling 
announcement  to  the  biisiness  commu- 
nity of  America  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee did  not  believe  there  would  be  a 
tax  bill  this  year  or  anytime  soon — at 
least  that  would  be  the  general  con- 
clusion. 

We  know  that  today  corporate  profits 
are  high,  personal  Income  high,  and  the 
economic  Indicators  are  all  generally  very 
favorable,  but  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  members  of  the  Finance 
Committee  that  one  of  the  basic  reasons 
for  this  favorable  business  climate  Is 
the  anticipation  of  a  tax  cut.  and  that 
to  in  effect  write  into  this  debt  ceiling 
legislation  an  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  a  tax  cut 
would  have  a  serious  and  devastating 
effect  upon  the  economy  of  the  Nation. 

And  further.  It  is  entirely  conceivable 
that  because  our  business  Is  based  so 
much  on  confidence  in  the  future,  that 
if  this  armouncement  in  effect  were  made 
in  this  debt  ceiling  legislation,  that  there 
would  be  no  tax  bill,  it  could  conceiv- 
ably— in  a  short  space  of  time — reverse 
these  very  favorable  trends  which  we 
now  see,  reduce  our  revenues,  and  make 
a  further  increase  in  our  debt  necessary. 
No  Senator  should  ever  lose  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  debt  limit  Is  an  acu- 
thority  to  the  Treasury  to  borrow  money 
to  finance  the  expenditures  authorized 
by  the  Congress  to  the  extent  that  those 
authorizations   exceed  budget  receljrts. 
The  debt  limit  is  therefore  not  an  effec- 
tive  means   for  limiting   expenditures. 
The  Government  has  to  meet  Its  obliga- 
tions where  the  Congress  has  previously 
made  the  appropriations.    We  must  al- 
ways remember  that  except  in  the  area 
where  the  Executive  is  Commander  in 
Chief  he  has  no  authority  to  ignore  the 
injunctions  of  ttie  Congress  and  to  with- 
hold the  use  of  the  moneys  appropriated 
for  programs  which  have  been  adopted. 
In  effect,  to  say  that  the  President  has 
the  power  to  withlK^d  funds  which  have 
been  apprt^iriated  would  give  liim  an 
item  veto  of  appropriations  of  the  Con- 
gress, which  up  to  this  point  we  have 
never  seen  fit  to  give  him,  and  which  I 
do  not  think  we  should  give  him. 

For  all  these  reasons  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  its  wisdom  and,  I  believe,  the 
Congress  in  its  wisdom  should,  on  the 
basis  of  fiscal  and  financial  responsi- 
bility alone,  overwhelmingly  approve  the 
pending  bill.  In  doing  so,  we  will  avoid 
a  conference  with  the  House,  because  It 
is  identical  to  the  measure  as  passed  by 
the  House  and  avoids  fiscal  chaos  by 
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giving  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
the  flexibility  needed  for  rwponsiblc 
management  of  the  Government  debt. 


THE  AMERICAN  TELEPHONE  k 
TELEGRAPH  CO. 

Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
gratef\il  to  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
I  Mr.  Williams],  who  will  answer  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  SmathkrsI, 
for  allowing  me  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
one  of  the  most  extraordinary  demon- 
strations of  what  we  call  people's  capital- 
ism In  this  country,  in  the  recapitaliza- 
tion of  the  American  Telephone  b 
Telegraph  Co.,  which  was  announced  in 
this  morning's  press 

This  company,  in  size  and  capitaliza- 
tion, is  equivalent  to  the  size  of  some 
of  the  largest  governments  on  earth. 
The  capitalization  of  its  stock  is  today 
In  the  area  of  $35  billion,  which  is  equiv- 
alent to  the  gross  national  product,  for 
example,  of  Italy. 

One  other  significant  factor  is  that 
the  company  has  2.2  million  stockhold- 
ers. It  has  almost  three  times  as  many 
stockholders  as  employees,  and  of  those 
employees,  730,000,  about  one-half  are 
stockholders. 

These  are  extremely  significant  facts, 
especially  today.  America  holds  out  the 
hope  and  expectation  to  its  working  peo- 
ple, and  to  the  working  people  of  the 
world,  that  they  can  get  two  things  which 
communism  cannot  give  them: 

One  is  ownerstup. 

Th^bther  is  credit. 

The  great  demonstration  of  the  Amer- 
ican Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co.  lies  in 
the  first  area;  that  is,  the  area  of  owner- 
/Bhip,  demonstrating  that  in  our  country 
every  worker  can  have  a  working  par- 
ticipation in  the  profits  of  business.  So 
the  old  ideas  of  an  exploiting,  manage- 
rial class  living  off  the  backs  of  workers 
Is  completely  invalidated  by  the  triumph 
of  the  people's  capitalism  in  the  private 
enterprise  system,  such  as  the  A.T.  &  T. 
typifies  this  morning. 

In  the  field  of  credit,  no  people  on 
earth  enjoy  a  higher  standard  of  living 
than  do  we,  largely  attributable  to  con- 
sumer credit  which  is  readily  available 
to  every  American  who  works  for  a  liv- 
ing. It  gives  him  the  benefit  of  the 
finest  material  attributes  of  life,  such  as 
homes,  automobiles,  and  appliances — 
almost  anything  he  wants. 

This  is  a  potent  and  powerful  exam- 
ple for  the  world,  and  a  strong  confirma- 
tion to  us  that  we,  too,  have  a  system 
capable  of  having  the  most  revolutionary 
impact  upon  mankind. 

It  is  sometimes  thought  that  our  sys- 
tem is  general  in  application,  and  widely 
diffused  in  terms  of  the  parts  which 
make  up  the  whole  and  their  importance 
to  the  individual — to  his  dignity,  his  fu- 
ture, and  his  well-being. 

Then  along  comes  a  development  like 
this  one,  which  demonstrates  the  size, 
the  power,  and  the  pervasive  infiuence  of 
one  great  company,  American  Telephone 
k  Telegraph  Co..  which  demonstrates  in 
a  most  dramatic  way  the  effectiveness 
and  the  power  of  our  system. 

One  of  the  great  failures  of  govern- 
ment is  a  failure  to  utilize  this  system 


fully.  For  that  reason  I  was  particu- 
larly gratified  when  the  Senate  on  No- 
vember 8  overwhelmingly  approved  my 
amendment  for  an  Advisory  Committee 
on  Private  Enterprise  in  the  foreign  aid 
program.  We  are  utilizing  the  private 
enterprise  system  in  a  most  inadequate 
way  in  respect  to  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  of  the  United  States.  Particu- 
larty  in  regard  to  foreign  aid,  we  need  to 
undertake  a  great  shift  of  the  program 
onto  the  private  enterprise  system. 

The  kind  of  development  typified  by 
American  Telephone  !<  Telegraph  Co.'s 
action  yesterday  confirms  the  vast  re- 
sources and  success  in  the  utilization  of 
these  resources  which  inheres  In  our  sys- 
tem. 

This  action,  which  may  soon  be  for- 
gotten, represents  one  of  the  greatest 
validations,  in  terms  of  the  so-called 
common  man — the  man  on  the  street, 
the  man  who  works  for  a  living  at  a 
modest  salary — of  the  power  end  effect 
of  this  system,  greatei^than  anything  I 
have  seen  demonstrated  in  years. 

The  time  has  come  for  all  of  us  to  re- 
affirm in  our  minds  that  the  greatest 
potential  for  the  economic  betterment 
of  our  own  people  as  well  as  the  peoples 
of  the  developing  world  lies  in  creating 
the  maximum  opportunities  for  the  in- 
dividual. It  is  incumbent  on  Govern- 
ment to  create  the  necessary  climate  for 
fullest  development  of  the  strengths  of 
the  free  enterprise  system  in  the  best 
interests  of  our  people  and  Nation. 

It  is  particularly  significant  to  Amer- 
ican workers  and  American  legislators 
that  this  company  has  had  a  real  tri- 
umph, signalized  by  this  news  today. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  various  news  items  with  rela- 
tion to  this  subject  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  31,   1983) 

A.T.  &  T.  To  SPLrr  Stock  and  Raisz  Its  Divi- 
DENO  TO  tl — Directors  Lot  Annual  Rat* 
40  Cents  and  Plan  OfrmiNo  or  New 
Shakes  to  Holoess — News  Enuvxns  Mab- 
KBT — New  Capital  To  Be  Used  ros  $3.25 
BnxioN  Expansion  or  Phone  System 

(By  Gene  Smith) 

The  American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co. 
announced  yesterday  that  It  would  split  its 
stock  2  for  1  next  June. 

The  company  also  announced  a  10-cent 
Increase  In  Its  quarterly  dividend,  which  had 
been  90  cents  a  share,  and  said  that  It  would 
make  a  rights  offering  next  March  of  1  share 
for  each  20  shares  now  held. 

Amerlcsui  Telephone,  the  world's  largest 
corporate  entity,  had  assets  of  926.7  billion 
at  the  end  of  1962.  It  has  2,225,000 
stockholders. 

The  company  linked  the  stock  split,  divi- 
dend Increase  and  rights  offering — all  de- 
signed to  attract  more  stockholders — to  Its 
need  for  large  amounts  of  capital. 

BIQ  EXPANSION  PLAN 

The  company  said  It  would  spend  $3.26 
billion  In  1964  to  expand  and  Improve  Its 
nationwide  telephone  system.  This  would 
be  the  largest  construction  program  In  the 
company's  history. 

The  effect  on  the  stock  market  was  as 
dramatic  as  the  jarring  ring  of  a  telephone 
In  a  quiet  room.  What  had  been  a  lethargic 
market  burst  Into  hectic  trading  when  the 
news  was  announced  at  12:30  p.m.    The  New 


York  Stock  Exchange's  high-speed  tickers  fell 
behind  the  pace  and  sales  were  reported  on 
an  abbreviated  basis. 

"T' — the  symbol  for  A.T.  &  T.'s  stock — 
quickly  rose  to  137*4  and  then  backed  off 
to  about  137^.  Around  2:30.  "T"  again 
came  to  life  near  the  historic  high  of  139%. 
Once  this  was  finally  reached,  a  string  of 
4.800  shares  raised  It  to  140,  the  record  high 
for  the  world's  most  widely  held  Issue. 

stock  bises  shakplt 

It  closed  at  139H>  up  7%  on  the  day.  A 
toUl  of  367,700  shares  of  A.T.  &  T.  stock 
changed  hands  yesterday.  Based  on  the 
244,665.914  shares  outstanding  as  of  Novem-  <> 
ber  15,  this  meant  a  rise  In  the  market  value 
of  $1,865,577,000  for  the  day. 

The  offering  of  additional  stock  will  en- 
title the  shareholders  to  buy  about  12.25 
million  shares  of  "T'  on  the  basis  of  1  new 
share  for  each  20  shares  held  on  the  record 
date.  February  18.  1964. 

Rights  to  purchase  these  shares  will  be 
mailed  early  In  March,  and  the  subscription 
period  win  expire  next  April.  The  purchase 
price,  to  be  determined  by  the  board  shortly 
befO*-e  the  offering,  is  expected  to  be  some- 
what below  the  market  price  at  that  time. 

The  proposal  to  split  the  stock  will  be  sub- 
mitted to  stockholders  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  April  15,  1964,  and  the  additional 
shares  will  be  distributed  late  In  June.  J964. 

DIVIDEND  UP  40  CENTS  A  TEAK 

After  the  split,  the  new  dividend  will  be 
at  a  new  quarterly  rate  of  50  cents  a  share  on 
the  split  shares.  This  would  be  equivalent 
to  $4  a  share  annually  on  the  present  shares 
instead  of  the  $3.60  rate  that  has  prevailed 
since  the  July.  1961.  payment. 

Next  year's  construction  outlays  of  $3.25 
billion  will  compare  with  $3.1  billion  It  will 
have  spent  this  year.  Only  General  Motors 
has  ever  spent  more  than  $1  billion  In  any 
single  year.  A.T.  &  T.  first  spent  $2  billion 
In  1956  and  has  since  spent  that  much  and 
more  every  year.  In  1962  Its  outlays  reached 
$3  billion. 

The  A.T.  tt  T.  stockholder  can  learn  much 
from  past  experience.  For  Instance,  on  De- 
cember 31,  1960,  the  company  announced  a 
similar  l-for-20  offering.  The  record  date 
was  February  23,  1961,  and  subscription 
rights  expired  on  April  14  of  that  year. 
That  offering  Involved  11.191.112  shares,  of 
which  99.9  percent  were  taken. 

The  market  price  In  December  1960  was 
between  94  and  108  >^.  In  April.  It  was  In 
the  range  of  120 V4  and  130.  The  offering 
price  was  set  at  $86  a  share.  The  $965  mil- 
lion raised  at  that  time  made  it  the  largest 
private  financing  In  American  business 
history. 

NEW    KECORD    EXPECTED 

Now.  with  roughly  20  million  more  shares 
outstanding,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  the 
offering  price  should  be  somewhat  higher.  It 
Is  likely  that  A.T.  &  T.  will  have  broken  yet 
another  corporate  record  of  Its  own  and  of 
all  Industry. 

As  for  dividends.  A.T.  &  T.  set  Its  famous 
$9-a-share-annual  payment  rate  May  17.  1921. 

This  remained  a  fixture  of  the  American 
business  scene  until  July  10,  1959,  when  the 
annual  rate  was  changed  to  $9.90  a  share 
following  a  3-for-l  stock  split  In  April  of 
that  year. 

Based  on  the  shares  following  the  split,  the 
payment  was  thus  at  a  quarterly  rate  of  82  y^ 
cents  a  share.  On  May  17.  1961.  the  dividend 
was  raised  to  90  cents  a  share  quarterly,  or 
$3.60  a  share.  It  would  also  be  equal  to 
$10.80  a  share  before  the  3-for-l  split  In 
April  1959.  Yesterday's  action  means  that 
the  pre- 1959  shares  would  now  be  receiving 
dividends  at  a  rate  of  $12  a  share  annually. 

Some  idea  of  the  gargantuan  size  of  the 
A.T.  &  T.  can  be  seen  In  a  few  comparisons 
with  General  Motors  and  other  giants.  The 
company's  total  assets  at  the  end  of  1962 
were  $26,716  million,  nearly  triple  General 
Motors  $9,147  million.    Its  stockholder  fam- 
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lly.  now  numbering  more  than  2.2  million. 
Is  double  that  of  General  Motors  and  more 
than  the  total  of  the  next  three  companies — 
General  Motors,  General  Electric,  and  Stand- 
ard Oil  (New  Jersey) . 

lU  stockholder  family  has  increased  every 
year  sine*  the  end  of  World  War  II.  There 
were  605.000  owners  of  "T"  as  of  December  81, 
1946.  Ten  years  later,  It  had  grown  to  1,492.- 
000  and  at  the  end  al  last  year  there  were 
2,210.000  shareholders. 

Based  on  yesterday's  closing  price  of  $139  V2, 
the  market  value  of  A.T.  &  T.  common  stock 
was  $94,161  million.  By  comparison,  as  of 
October  81,  the  total  cocnmon  stock  value  of 
all  pabUe  utUlUes  listed  on  the  big  board 
was  $80^126  million,  and  the  overall  market 
volume  for  both  domestic  and  foreign  com- 
mon stocks  on  the  big  board  was  $399.25 
billion.  Again,  for  comparison,  the  total  na- 
tional debt  reported  yesterday  morning  by 
the  Treasury  Department  was  $307,735 
million. 


(From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  21.  1963] 
Spending  Marks  Growth  or  A.T.  &  T. — Otrr- 

LATS  ov  Company   Sxncb   1946   Total   $29 

Billion 

The  announcement  by  tbe  American  Tele- 
phone &  Telegraph  Co.  yesterday  that  it 
planned  to  spend  at  least  $3.25  billion  on 
construction  next  year  dramatizes  the  fan- 
tastic growth  of  the  company  in  the  last  few 
decades. 

Since  1946,  the  world's  largest  corporate 
enterprise  has  expended  more  than  $29  bil- 
lion for  construction  purposes,  such  as  new 
plants  and  equipment. 

Since  1920,  the  number  of  telephones  in 
the  Bell  System,  which  comprises  American 
Telephone  *  Telegraph  and  Its  principal 
telephone  subsidiaries,  have  Increased  from 
8  to  76  mUUon  in  1962.  Of  this  total,  nearly 
44  million  telephones  were  added  since  1945. 

This  growth  Is  continuing  undiminished 
this  year.  Recently.  Frederick  R.  Kappel, 
chairman  of  the  company,  disclosed  that  In 
the  S  months  ended  August  31  It  added  about 
550.000  telephones. 

EAKNTNCa  RAri  OITTLUrED 

During  the  last  21  y«ars,  earnings  of  the 
compcmy  have  increased  at  a  rate  equivalent 
to  9%  percent  compounded  each  year,  while 
net  income  rose  at  the  r^te  of  almost  13  per- 
cent yearly.  1 1 

Among  the  top  10  cottipanles  In  the  list  of 
the  favorite  securities  of  Investment  com- 
panies ranked  by  size  of  dollar  Investment. 
AT.  &  T.  was  second  in  rate  of  growth  in  net 
Income  over  the  last  10  years,  and  third  in 
ra»e  of  growth  over  tht  last  20  years.  Only 
the  net  Income  of  International  Business 
Machine  Co.  grew  faster  than  the  Bell  Sys- 
tem's earnings  during  both  periods. 

Keeping  pace  with  this  rate  of  growth  was 
the  company's  shareholder  list  and  artock 
ouUtandlng.  At  the  end  of  1962,  the  com- 
pany had  2,210,671  holders  of  Its  common 
stock,  or  an  increase  of  223.2  percent  since 
1945.  As  of  November  15,  1963.  the  concern 
had  244,665.914  shares  outstanding,  or  more 
than  four  times  as  many  as  at  the  end  of 
World  War  II.  Over  7  million  shares  were 
Issued  last  year.  nK>stly  as  a  result  of  the  em- 
ployees' stock  plan. 

The  A.T.  &  T.  share  owner  list  more  than 
doubles  the  stockholder  list  of  such  large 
concerns  as  General  Motors,  the  Standard 
Oil  Co.  of  New  Jersey,  the  General  Electric 
Co..  United  States  Steel.  Ford  Motor  Co.,  and 
Bethlehem  Steel. 

American  Telephone  it  Telegraph  stock  has 
long  been  known  as  the  widows'  and  orphans' 
favorite.  Most  new  owners  typically  start 
with  modest  holdings,  and  in  recent  years 
about  three-quarters  of  the  new  accounts  in 
the  Issue  have  been  opened  with  30  shares  or 
less. 

The  company's  revenues  aixl  earnings  In 
the  18  months  ended  August  81,  also  have 


shown  continued  gains.  Operating  revenues 
advanced  to  $9,343385.000  from  $8322,666,- 
000  in  the  preceding  12  months.  Net  income 
rose  to  $1,489,074,000  from  $1,410^48,000  a 
year  earlier. 

In  October  the  Army  disclosed  It  had 
awarded  the  largest  single  missile  contract 
to  Western  Electric  Co.,  A.T.  &  T.'s  mantifac- 
turing  arm.  The  contract  for  $313,385,000  is 
for  Intended  research  and  development  work 
on  the  Nlke-X  antimissile  missile. 

American  Tel^hone  Is  far  more  than  a 
telephone  wire  network  and  service  company, 
lu  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories,  the  largest 
scientific  research  group  in  the  world,  em- 
ploys about  12.000  scientists,  engineers,  tech- 
nicians, and  associates.  Its  research  pro- 
grams encompass  not  only  projects  in  tbe 
oommunlcatlons  field,  but  also  in  mathemat- 
ics, physics,  chemistry,  metallurgy,  elec- 
tronics, and  other  fields. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  21,  1963] 

Bullish    Ejtect   Seen   for   Market — Phone 

Company  Stock  Split  Is  Greeted  Warmly 

(By  Alexander  R.  Hammer) 

The  small  Investor  as  well  as  leading  Wall 
Street  brokerage  houses  agreed  yesterday 
that  the  American  Telephone  and  Telegraph 
stock  split  would  have  a  bullish  effect  on  the 
stock  market. 

In  fact,  more  than  one  board  watcher  who 
was  interviewed  In  brokerage  firms  around 
town  commented  that  the  split  would  "In- 
spire other  blue  chip  companies  to  do  tiie 
same  auid  move  the  general  market  into 
higher  ground  fcM:  months  to  come." 

A  typical  comment  came  from  a  dress 
manufacturer  who  was  watching  the  tape  at 
Sprlngarn,  Heine  &  Co.,  530  Seventh  Avenue: 
"Stocks  like  the  Standard  Oil  Co.  (New 
Jersey)  and  General  Motors  may  now  follow 
the  lead  of  A.T.  &  T.  and  split,  thia  enabling 
many  small  investors  to  buy  the  shares." 

The  dress  producer,  who  declined  to  iden- 
tify himself,  said  that  A.T.  &  T.  is  a  major 
factor  in  the  Nation's  economy  and  what- 
ever it  does  usually  affects  the  market  as  a 
whole.  "This  definitely  is  a  shot  In  the  arm 
for  the  market."  he  said. 

DESCRIBED     AS     STIMX7LANT 

Sydney  Weiss,  an  crfOcer  In  a  textile  proc- 
essing firm,  said  the  "split  will  give  the  mar- 
ket a  short-term  stimxilant  and  will  espe- 
cially help  the  communication  issues."  He 
said  he  owned  some  A.T.  ft  T.  stock  but  dldnt 
plan  to  buy  any  more  for  the  time  being. 
Mr.  Weiss  was  interviewed  in  the  offices  of 
Newburger,  Loeb  &  Co.,  526  Seventh  Avenue. 

Officials  of  brokerage  firms  were  also  opti- 
mistic over  the  market's  future  as  a  result  of 
the  A.T.  &  T.  split.  Roljert  B.  Johnson,  di- 
rector of  research  of  Paine,  Webber.  Jackson 
ft  Curtis,  said  "the  action  will  be  bullish  for 
the  short-term  and  its  influence  should  carry 
well  into  the  coming  year." 

CONriDENCE     IS     AIRED 

At  Bache  ft  Co..  Monte  Gordon,  director  of 
reeearch.  had  this  to  say:  "The  split  high- 
lights the  flood  of  dividend  Increases  which 
have  been  coming  in  the  last  few  weeks  and 
which  we  expect  will  continue  and  also 
points  to  the  basis  for  a  market  recovery." 

At  the  board-room  of  Sartorius  ft  Co.,  with 
offices  in  the  Astor  Hotel,  J\ilius  Charnow,  a 
real -estate  operator,  said  that  the  telephone 
company's  action  would  have  a  good  long- 
term  effect  on  the  market  in  general.  Mr. 
Charnow  added  that  the  split  "sliould  en- 
courage investors  to  stick  to  true-blue  proven 
securities." 

"It's  marvelous,"  commented  Warren 
O'Hara,  a  theater  manager  for  Leland  Hey- 
ward.  the  Broadway  producer.  He  said  that 
he  paid  $113  for  the  stock  3  years  ago.  It 
closed  yesterday  at  139%.  Mr.  O'Hara  was 
confident  that  the  market  as  a  whole  would 
t>eneflt  because  of  the  spilt. 


[From  the  New  York  Tinoes,  Nov.  31,  1908] 
flmcB.  Splits  Set  Cokpobatb  Tuai»— Acnoir 

USO/LLLT   IiSaDS  TO  AH   IWCBSASI  IN  SKABB-r 
HOI 


(By  Elizabeth  M.  Fowler) 

In  these  days  of  catering  to  stockholders, 
American  corporations  have  become  stock- 
split  conscious. 

That  was  evident  yesterday  when  the 
American  Telephone  ft  Telegraph  Co. 
opened  a  package  of  Christmas  cheer 
for  its  shareholders  tibat  inetuded  a  dividend 
increase  and  a  two-for-one  stock  split. 

"nie  New  York  Stock  Exchange  defines  a 
stock  split  as  a  distribution  Involving  25  per- 
cent or  more.  It  calls  anything  below  that 
level  a  stock  dividend. 

They  like  to  increase  their  shares  tlirough 
splits  for  several  reasons.  Generally,  more 
shares  at  lower  prices  mean  more  stockhold- 
ers. An  ample  supply  of  shares  helps  keep 
prices  stable.  Companies  also  believe  that 
It  Is  human  nature  for  stockholders  to  favor 
the  products  of  the  companies  whose  shares 
they  own. 

On  an  idealistic  plane,  company  officials 
like  to  say  that,  in  a  democracy,  the  ever- 
growing army  of  shareholders  is  an  Important 
bulwark.  American  shareholders  total  about 
17  miilion  persons,  and  splits  could  Increase 
the  total. 

A  stock  split  does  not  mean  that  a  share- 
holder owns  nua-e  of  the  company.  But  it 
tends  to  have  a  psychological  effect.  A  stock- 
holder who  owned  100  Jbares  likes  the  feeling 
of  owning  200,  even  if  the  outstanding  stoc^ 
of  the  company  increases,  from  1  to  2  million. 

Furthermore,  he  has  heard  the  idea  that 
companies  don't  usually  split  their  shares 
unless  earnings  prospects  are  bright.  Also,  an 
Increased  dividend  often  accompanies  a  stock 
split. 

Much  of  the  experience  with  stock  splits 
came  In  1969  when  a  record  numl>er  of  oom- 
panles  split  their  shares,  about  20  percent 
more  tlian  in  1902. 

THE  1»SS  total  NOT  BU 

This  year  the  number  has  not  been  large 
as  the  market  recovered  from  the  1962  break. 
Moody's  Investors  Service  reports  that, 
through  November  18,  the  stock  split  of  the 
companies  whose  records  it  follows  totaled 
only  201,  compared  with  315  for  all  of  19«2. 

Among  the  more  Important  stock  splits, 
Moody's  dtes  CliryBla-.  American  Sugar. 
Cleveland  JBlectrie,  Deere  ft  Co..  Singer  Manu- 
facturing, all  of  which  ^>lit  two  for  one,  the 
most  popular  ratio. 

It  cited  Locltheed  Aircraft's  ^lit  of  fotir 
for  three;  Syntex,  three  for  one,  a»d  Colgate 
Palmolive,  fire  for  four. 

The  bullish  effect  of  stock  splits  can  be 
seen  in  the  case  cA  Chrysler. 

Before  its  first  two-for-one  spilt,  In  May,  a 
share  could  have  been  bought  for  78%  on 
December  31, 1963.  The  same  Chrysler  share- 
holder would  now  hold  two  sliares  worth  a 
total  of  $170  at  yesterday's  closing  price. 
Furthermore,  the  dividend  rate  was  kept  at 
26  cents  a  share,  so  he  would  now  receive 
50  cents  a  quarter. 

The  company  has  recently  decreed  another 
two-for-one  split,  effective  early  next  year, 
and  again  a  35-cent-a-sliare  dividend. 

One  Wall  Streeter  who  has  long  advocated 
more  stock  splits,  Harold  Clayton,  of  Hemp- 
hill, Noyes  &  Co.,  said  the  announcement  by 
A.T.  ft  T.  could  lead  to  a  boom  In  stock  splits 
for  1964. 

He  said  that  in  September  1958,  several 
months, befcM^  A.T.  ft  T.  announced  a  three- 
for-one  split,  the  stock  sold  at  about  176  and 
rose.  At  the  peak  of  the  market  in  December 
1961.  it  sold  at  139%.  the  equivalent  of  419%. 
Yesterday  A.T.  ft  T.  closed  at  139% ,  or  il8% 
for  three  shares. 

"That  amounted  to  a  $17  billion  Increase  in 
the  value  of  A.T.  ft  T.  stockholders'  shares," 
he  explained.  Other  companies  hastened  to 
split  their  shares. 
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H«  says  that  not  only  will  the  split  an- 
tMunoement  encourage  many  otlier  com- 
panies to  do  the  same  but  that,  In  3  or  S 
vears,  "We  will  see  yearly  trading  on  the 
/New  York  Stock  Exchange  of  2  billion 
■hares." 

So  far  In   1M3   1.015.821,000  shares   have 
hanged  hands.     In   192©  a  record  of  1,534 
million  shares  were  traded. 


1  *^ 


TEMPORARY  INCREASE  IN  PUBLIC 
DEBT  LIMIT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  ccwisideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8969)  to  provide,  for  the 
period  ending  June  30.  1964.  temporary 
increases  in  the  public  debt  limit  set 
forth  in  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  connection  with  the  bill 
imder  consideration,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  increase  the  debt  ceiling  to 
$315  billion  until  next  June,  I  have  lis- 
tened to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Florida  and  the  argiiments  he  has 
made.  I  have  listened  with  Interest  to 
his  prediction  that  a  catastrophe  will 
occur  if  the  Senate  does  not  act  prior  to 
November  30  and  thereby  penxiit  the 
debt  ceiling  to  return  to  $285  billion. 

The  Senator  emphasized  how  unreal- 
istic such  a  suggestion  would  be  and  how 
impossible  it  would  be  to  obtain  that 
objective.  I  agree  fully  with  that.  No 
one  is  suggesting  that  we  permit  the  debt 
ceiling  to  go  back  to  $285  billion.  That 
would,  in  effect,  be  a  repudiation  of  $20 
billion  to  $25  billion  of  our  outstanding 
debt. 

The  minority  leader  very  ably  pointed 
this  out  in  the  Finance  Committee  when 
the  committee  was  discussing  the  bill. 
I  thought  he  made  a  rather  constructive 
suggestion — that  Congress  should  face 
the  facts  and  stop  kidding  the  American 
people  about  the  ceiling  going  back  to 
$285  billion  at  any  time  in  the  foresee- 
able future. 

At  that  time,  the  minority  leader,  as  a 
member  of  the  Finance  Committee,  sug- 
gested that  we  provide  a  permanent  debt 
ceiling  of  $300  billion,  which  at  least 
would  be  a  realistic  recognition  of  the 
true  situation.  I  have  not  discussed  this 
with  him  today,  but  the  minority  lead- 
er is  now  in  the  Chamber.  I  am  sure 
he  still  feels  the  same  way  about  the 
subject. 

In  order  to  prevent  such  a  catastrophe 
from  occurring — as  predicted  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida — and  so  that  we  can 
assure  the  American  people  that  the 
catastrophe  will  not  occur,  would  my 
friend,  the  Senator  from  Florida,  who  is 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  this  bill  Increas- 
ing the  permanent  debt  ceiling  from  $285 
billion  to  $300  billion?  This  would  put 
it  on  a  realistic  basis  so  that  the  Amer- 
ican people  would  not  be  kidded  about 
what  is  to  be  done. 

Furthermore,  this  is  directly  in  line 
with  the  arguments  by  the  Senator  from 
Florida  in  support  of  the  bill. 

Before  I  proceed  further  with  my  re- 
marks. I  wonder  if  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  accept  an  amendment  to 
carry  out  that  objective. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  able  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware, this  question  was  discussed  in  the 
Finance  C(Hnmittee.    It  has  been  under 


discussion  for  some  Ume.  I  do  not  have 
the  authority  to  accept  such  an  amend- 
ment, and  I  would  not  on  this  occasion 
do  so  here  on  the  floor. 

I  could  not  accept  an  amendment  to 
make  the  debt  ceiling  permanent  at  any 
figure— $315  billion,  or  $290  billion,  or 
whatever  figure  might  be  suggested  by 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Delaware  or 
the  able  Senator  from  Illinois. 

I  agree  to  a  large  extent  with  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  LMr.  Andbrson]  has  at  times 
made  the  same  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  and  I 
have  offered  this  suggestion  on  preceding 
occasions. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  There  should  be  a 
time  when  we  can  consider  the  debt  ceil- 
ing only  once  a  year,  whether  the  ceiling 
we  consider  is  permanent  or  temporary. 
However,  it  should  be  clear  that  a  per- 
manent ceiling  which  does  not  face  re- 
alities, such  as  one  of  $300  billion,  is  no 
better  than  a  temporary  ceiling,  since 
we  would  still  have  to  raise  it  every  year. 
In  addition,  there  is  an  advantage  in  a 
temporary  ceiling  in  that  it  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  review  our  overall  budg- 
et and  fiscal  situation.  Frankly.  I  do  not 
believe  the  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  Finance  Committee  would  wish  to 
proceed  by  raising  the  permanent  celling. 
Also,  if  we  did  so.  we  would  not  know 
what  figure  to  insert  for  the  debt 
ceiling.  Our  future  debt  position  is  too 
imcertain. 

I  agree  that  it  should  be  above  $285 
billion.  Some  Senator  suggested  it  ought 
to  be  $300  billion.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen]  suggested 
$300  billion.  The  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson]  wished  to  make 
it  $315  bUllon. 

Realistically,  we  know  that  the  costs 
of  the  Government  will  go  up  in  some 
respects,  and  we  shall  have  a  deficit  next 
year.  A  realistic  permanent  ceiling 
probably  should  be  set  even  higher  than 
is  now  suggested  but  I  do  not  know  how 
much  higher. 

I  do  not  believe  we  have  the  informa- 
tion to  realistically  deal  with  a  perma- 
nent ceiling  at  this  time. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  thank  my  friend,  the  Senator 
from  Florida,  for  his  statement,  but  I 
regret  that  he  will  not  accept  the  sug- 
gestion. It  merely  demonstrates  what  I 
have  said  before.  The  reason  we  are 
continually  faced  with  these  threats  of 
dire  catastrophies  every  60  days  is  that 
the  administration  and  those  who  sup- 
port the  bill  under  consideration  love  to 
travel  every  60  days  from  crisis  to  crisis. 
They  thrive  on  it.  They  have  rejected 
time  and  time  again  an  opportunity  to 
put  the  national  debt  on  a  realistic  basis. 
I  have  regretted  the  fact  that  it  Is 
necessary  for  Congress  to  consider  in- 
creasing the  debt  ceiling  to  cover  the 
expenditure  policies  of  an  administra- 
tion, especially  when  that  administra- 
tion has  no  desire  whatever  to  curtail 
its  spending.  Quite  the  contrary,  it 
boasts  of  the  fact  that  it  can  plan  def- 
icits and  create  an  ever  greater  and 
greater  debt. 

The  mere  fact  that  today  the  admin- 
istration rejects  an  opportunity  given 


by  thoee  of  us  who  would  like  to  curtail 
the  spending,  to  raise  the  flgui^  of  $285 
billion  to  a  more  realistic  basis,  com- 
pletely explodes  the  argument  which 
was  made  before  that  they  are  so  greatly 
concerned  about  what  might  happen.  If 
the  administration  is  concerned  about 
what  might  happen  let  us  correct  this 
situation  so  that  such  a  catastrophe  can 
never  occur. 

The  reason  we  are  again  today  being 
asked  to  provide  the  extension  is  that  . 
the  administration  rejected  and  urgently 
asked  the  Senate  to  defeat  a  proposal 
which  was  approved  by  a  majority  vote 
of  the  Committee  on  Finance  in  June, 
and  which  would  have  extended  the 
debt  ceiling  for  a  full  year.  Then  it 
would  not  be  necessary  every  60  days  to 
act  in  the  face  of  an  emergency  with 
people  saying,  "If  we  do  not  act  today 
we  wUl  invalidate  $20  to  $30  biUion 
worth  of  bonds." 

I  say  again  that  the  only  explanation 
I  have  of  this  situation  Is  that  there  is 
an  administration  in  the  White  House 
which  is  so  fiscally  irresponsible  in  the 
management  of  the  debt  that  it  loves  to 
have  these  emergencies  arise  every  60 
days  to  give  it  something  to  talk  about. 

They  either  ignore  or  do  not  realize 
that  they  are  tinkering  with  the  solvency 
of  our  Government. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  yielding  to  me. 

The  Senator  stated,  I  believe — if  he 
did  not,  it  is  fact — that  this  Is  the  third 
time  this  year  that  we  have  been  faced 
with  a  request  to  increase  the  debt  limit. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  is  the 
third  time  since  Jime. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  is  interesting  to 
glance  at  the  bill.  I  have  made  a  little 
analysis  of  the  bill.  I  shall  read  sections 
of  it.    It  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

During  the  period  beginning  on  Decem- 
ber 1.  1963.  and  ending  on  June  30.  1964, 
the  public  debt  limit  sets  forth  in  the  first 
sentence  of  section  21  of  the  Second  Liberty 
Bond  Act.  as  amended — 

This  is  supposed  to  be  a  figure  of  $285 
billion,  which  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
has  mentioned,  and  which  I  think  we  all 
agree  is  completely  unrealistic.  We  do 
not  repeal  it;  it  is  still  a  part  of  the  law. 
The  next  part  of  the  bill  reads: 

shall    be    temporarily    Increased    to    $309.- 
000,000.000. 

One  would  think  that  would  be  an- 
other temporary  debt  ceiling.  It  is,  but 
many  persons  try  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  are  going  to  have  a  $315  billion 
debt  limit  available  to  deal  with.  It  is 
referred  to  as  "another  temporary  in- 
crease." 

I  analyzed  the  figures,  because  I  found 
them  interesting.  We  put  that  tempo- 
rary amount  on  top  of  the  permanent 
amount.  Then,  as  if  that  does  not  con- 
fuse the  people  enough,  we  confuse  the 
t)eople  more  by  stating: 

Because  of  variations  in  the  timing  of 
revenue  receipts,  the  public  debt  limit  as 
increased  by  the  preceding  sentence  is  fur- 
ther increased  throu^  June  29.  1964,  by 
•6.000,000,000. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
This  Is  a  temporary  increase  on  a  tem- 
porary increase  of  what  was  a  tempo- 
rary increase  on  the  permanent  debt. 
This  is  silly.  I  hope  someone  can  im- 
ravel  that — I  cannot. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  It  works  out  as  fol- 
lows: We  would  have  a  $309  billion  debt 
limit  until  June  30,  1964,  but  from  De- 
cember 1  to  June  29,  1  day  before,  an- 
other $6  billion  would  be  added. 

This  bill  is  a  measure  to  increase  the 
borrowing  authority  of  the  Government 
next  year  to  $315  biUion.  It  Is  not  nec- 
essarily what  we  call  an  increase  of  the 
debt  limit.  We  give  the  Treasury  $309 
bUUon.  First  it  is  $285  bUUon.  Then  it 
Is  $309  billion.  Then  we  let  them  bor- 
row $6  billion  temporarily. 

We  should  be  honest  about  this.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  said  we 
might  make  the  limit  $300  billion  and 
make  it  somewhat  realistic. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  thank 
the  Senator.    I  would  support  such  a 
proposal.    I  see  no  reason  for  exi>ending 
about  two  pages  of  printer's  ink  to  con- 
fuse the  American  people  about  the  fact 
that  we  are  today  creating  a  new  peak 
in  the  debt  limit.    We  should  be  a  bit 
more  honest.    This  bill  raises  the  debt 
limit   to   $315   billion.     Whether   it   is 
raised   on   a   temporary   increase  on  a 
tempjorary  increase  on  what  was  a  tem- 
porary increase  basis  is  only  secondary. 
I  repeat,  the  reason  we  are  faced  with 
this  proposal  every  60  days  is  that  the 
administration   rejected   a   proposal    of 
the  Finance  Committee  that  it  should  be 
done  for  a  full  year.    The  administra- 
tion would  rather  have  emergency  after 
emergency,   every    60    days.    I   do   not 
know    whether    it    has    a    package    of 
speeches  vnltten  which  they  want  to  use 
or  not.    Those  speeches  must  be  mimeo- 
graphed— they  all  sound  alike.    It  is  the 
same  argument  we  received  on  June  30. 
It  Is  the  same  argument  we  received  on 
September  30.    It  will  be  with  us  again 
next  year.    I  think  they  should  face  the 
problem  and  stop  fooling  around  trying 
to  fool  the  American  people. 

I  want  to  add  one  additional  sugges- 
tion to  the  list  of  suggestions  that  could 
be  used  by  the  administration  to  control 
the  debt.  The  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathkks]  listed  10.  I  want  to  add 
one  more  step  that  could  be  taken  in 
connection  with  the  public  debt,  and  that 
is  that  the  administration  could  stop 
spending  so  much  until  such  time  as  rev- 
enues equaled  expenditures.  That  sug- 
gestion has  not  been  mentioned  here. 
As  I  see  it.  It  has  not  been  thought  of  even 
as  a  remote  possibility  on  the  part  of 
anyone  connected  with  this  administra- 
tion. 

Yet  if  we  examine  the  record  going 
back  to  1933  we  find  that  only  six  times 
has  our  Government  lived  within  its  in- 
come. 

I  joined  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee in  complimenting  Mr.  Heller  for  his 
honesty  when  he  appeared  before  our 
committee  and  frankly  admitted  that  the 
administration  had  no  intention  of  re- 
ducing spending.  Not  only  that  but  he 
said  they  intended  to  increase  expendi- 
tures by  $4  to  $6  billion  each  year  for  the 
next  several  years.  I  disagreed  with  his 
reasoning,  but  I  did  compliment  him  for 


his    honesty    in    acknowledging    their 
spendthrift  policies. 

Expenditures  under  this  administra- 
tion as  projected  for  the  next  year  will 
be  $98.4  billion,  which  is  an  increase  of 
$21  billicm  over  what  was  spent  in  1960. 
I  think  it  is  high  time  to  stop  and  ex- 
amine the  question  of  how  long  we  can 
continue  building  up  the  deficits. 

I  have  tabulated  the  deficits  for  the 
past  4  years,  including  the  1964  esti- 
mates. In  the  first  4  years  of  this  ad- 
ministration— and  I  hope  the  only  4 
years — it  has  spent  $28  billion  more  than 
its  income.  A  deficit  of  $28  billion  In  4 
years  is  an  average  of  $7  billion  a  year. 
That  is  $600  million  a  month.  It  means 
that  every  hour,  24  hours  a  day,  365  days 
a  year,  this  administration  is  going  into 
debt  to  the  extent  of  nearly  $1  million. 
It  is  spending  approximately  $1  million 
per  hour.  365  days  a  year,  over  and  above 
its  income  and  is  boasting  about  it. 

The  former  Director  of  the  Budget,  Mr. 
Bell,  said,  "We  planned  it  that  way.  We 
planned  these  deficits."  Yes,  apparently 
they  hope  to  spend  more  and  more. 

Moreover,  to  correct  this  deficit,  salary 
increases  for  Government  employees  are 
proposed  with  increases  of  about  40  or  50 
percent  for  the  top  executives,  who  axe 
responsible  for  the  debt.  In  addition,  it 
is  proposed  to  cut  taxes. 

This  is  the  first  time  in  the  history  of 
this  coun^  that  an  administration  has 
proposed  to  solve  the  debt  problem  by 
increasing  the  debt,  increasing  salaries, 
and  cutting  taxes,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  administration  is  accelerating 
spending  and  operating  at  a  deficit  run- 
ning close  to  $1  billion  a  month. 

Of  this  proposed  increase  in  the  debt 
celling.  $1.8  billion  Is  to  raise  the  ceiling 
so  that  the  Government  can  borrow 
money  to  finance  the  proposed  tax  cut 
for  the  first  6  months  of  next  year.  This 
will  not  finance  the  tax  cut  for  the  full 
year.  The  full  effect  of  the  tax  cut  will 
not  take  effect  until  after  June  30  of  next 
year.  Therefore,  if  the  tax  cut  bill  goes 
through  they  will  be  back  in  June  ask- 
ing for  another  increase  in  the  debt 
ceiling  by  another  $5  to  $8  billion 
to  finance  the  full  effect  of  the  proposed 
tax  cut  for  the  remainder  of  1964.  Yes, 
they  admit  they  plan  to  borrow  the 
money  in  order  to  make  a  tax  cut. 

The  administration  has  no  plans  to 
curtail  expenditures.  Spend — spend — 
borrow — borrow — and  get  elected  is  the 
motto  on  the  New  Frontier.  Of  course 
the  benefit  of  a  crisis  now  and  then  is 
not  ignored.  Someone  has  said  that  this 
is  the  first  admmistration  that  could 
move  from  crisis  to  crisis  without  ever 
having  a  policy. 

The  other  day  I  said  that  it  used  to  be 
rather  popular  for  a  public  official,  when 
making  a  speech  on  the  platform,  to  say 
that  all  he  was  or  ever  hoped  to  be  he 
owed  to  his  mother.  We  shall  have  to 
change  that.  We  shall  now  hear  men 
going  around  the  country  boasting  that 
"all  I  am  enjoying  today,  or  all  I  ever 
hope  to  enjoy  I  owe  to  my  grandchil- 
dren." 

It  is  about  time  to  add  a  "grandchild" 
amendment  to  some  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills. 

In  order  that  the  American  pe<H>le  may 
understand  exactly  what  is  being  pro- 


posed by  financing  a  tax  cut  on  borrowed 
money  I  suggested  in  committee  that  the 
request  with  respect  to  the  debt  ceiling 
be  reduced  by  $1.6  billion. 

The  figure  of   $1.6   billion  has  been 
accepted  by  the  Director  of  the  Budget 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  as 
the  amount  necessary  to  take  care  of 
financing  the  proposed  tax  cut  for  the 
first  6  months  of  next  year.    I  suggest 
that  the  authorization  be  reduced  by  that 
amoimt;  and  if  the  tax  bill  were  reported 
and  passed  we  could  then  add  a  new 
section  to  the  tax  bill  increasing  the 
national  debt  limit  by  the  amount  neces- 
sary for  the  Treasury  to  have  the  author- 
ity to  borrow  the  money  to  finance  the 
tax  cut.    Then  when  Congress  voted  on 
the  tax  cut  the  American  people  would 
know  exactly  how  it  was  going  to  be 
financed;  they  would  know  it  would  be 
financed  on  borrowed  money.    THe  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  and  the  Director 
of    the   Budget   rejected   that   request. 
They  want  the  money  In  advance  to  en- 
able them  to  borrow  the  money  to  finance 
the  tax  cut.    My  suggestion  is  that  when 
the  tax  bill  is  before  us  we  add  a  new 
section  so  that  the  debt  ceiling  can  be 
Increased  by  whatever  amount  Is  neces- 
sary  for  the  Treasury   Department  to 
borrow  the  money  to  finance  the  tax  cut. 
In  that  way  the  people  would  find  out 
who  Santa  Claus  was.    Then  when  each 
taxpayer  takes  credit  for  the  tax  cut  he 
can  at  the  end  of  the  year  look  at  his 
children  and  say,  "This  is  your  gift  to 
me — you  will  be  paying  for  this  50  years 
from  now." 

To  carry  out  this  objective,  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  that  it 

be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativi  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out  the 
figure  "$6,000,000,000"  and  to  insert  in 
Ueu  thereof  the  figure  "$4,400,000,000." 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to  reduce 
the  requested  Increase  In  the  debt  cell- 
ing to  the  exact  amount  which  both  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  and  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Budget  agreed  would  be 
required  without  a  tax  cut  bill  passing. 
Then,  if  and  when  the  tax  cut  passes  we 
can  add  a  new  section  to  that  bill  in- 
creasing the  debt  sufficiently  to  take  care 
of  the  loss  in  revenue. 

This  is  a  fiscally  responsible  proposal, 
and  I  hope  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  will  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Delaware 
speaks  about  grandchildren,  he  touches 
a  tender  spot.  I  recall  being  on  the  plat- 
form at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel  sev- 
eral years  ago,  to  help  raise  money  for 
the  great  party  with  which  I  am  iden- 
tified. On  that  occasion  there  were 
three  Governors  on  the  platform — one 
from  the  State  of  the  Presiding  Officer 
[Mr.  RiBicorrl,  one  frwn  New  York,  and 
one  from  New  Jersey.  I  believe  it  was 
the  Governor  of  Connecticut  who,  in  the 
course  of  his  short  speech  said : 

Would  it  not  be  wonderful  if  we  could 
have  our  unborn  grandchildren  here  tonight 
so  that  they  might  see  what  fun  we  are  hav- 
ing spending  the  money  that  they  wUl  have 
to  pay  back. 
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Therefore,  my  good  friend  from  Dela- 
wckre  touches  a  sensitlTe  nerve  when  he 
talks  about  children,  erandchildren,  and 
even  unborn  grandchildren. 

I  think  of  the  public  debt  In  terms  of 
a  great  national  escalator.  I  shall  never 
ride  on  an  escalator  again  without  think- 
ing about  the  public  debt.  It  has  been 
escalating  far  beyond  my  memory. 

Back  at  the  turn  of  the  century,  when 
life  was  sweet  and  not  fast  and  furious, 
our  debt  was  $1,200  million.  In  10  years 
it  had  reached  $25  billion.  It  dropped 
to  $16  billion  in  1930.  That  is  about  the 
only  descent  on  the  escalator  that  the 
debt  ever  accomplished,  because  pro- 
gressively every  decade  it  went  up,  and 
by  1943  our  debt  went  over  the  $100  bil- 
lion mark. 

By  1944  it  went  above  $200  billion.  In 
all  candor,  one  must  admit  that  we  had 
to  win  a  war.  But  it  has  continued  to 
go  up.  In  1950  it  reached  $257  billion. 
By  progressive  stages  it  now  will  go  to 
1315  billion. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  a  temporary  ceil- 
ing. We  started  with  the  temporary 
ceilings  in  1954.  Therefore  we  have  had 
about  10  temporary  increases. 

I  believe  the  temporary  ceiling  is  going 
to  be  like  the  popular  song  that  Eartha 
Kitt  used  to  sing  some  years  ago:  "Annie 
Doesn't  Live  Here  Any  More."  The  $285 
billion  as  a  permanent  ceiling  does  not 
live  here  any  more,  either;  it  is  going  to 
go  indefinitely  higher. 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  it,  I 
suggest  that  he  listen  to  a  few  lines  from 
the  gospel.  On  page  22,  as  recorded  in 
our  hearings,  I  am  shown  as  addressing 
a  question  to  the  distinguished  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury.    I  said: 

Assuming  your  deficit  In  1964,  1965,  1966 
in  the  range  of  wtiat  you  anticipate,  what 
kind  of  a  celling  would  you  have  to  request, 
let  us  say,  after  the  date  of  June  29  next 
year  and  June  30,  1965.  and  June  30.  1966? 

On  the  basis  of  the  deficit  that  the 
Secretary  himself  estimated  for  the 
eomniittee.  he  finally  answered  this 
question  of  mine: 

The  debt  celling  could  conceivably  rise  to 
$330  bilUon? 

Secretary  Dilion.  It  could  conceivably  for 
1966:  yes. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  Jumping -off 
place.  It  is  going  to  go  up.  This  is  an 
escalating  debt.  Unless  Webster  is 
wrong,  escalation  really  means  to  go  up, 
even  though  in  department  stores  one 
can  go  up  or  down  on  an  escalator.  Es- 
calation, however,  still  means  going  up. 
This  is  going  up,  because  no  one  believes 
that  the  cold  war  will  come  to  an  end 
very  quickly,  and  no  one  believes  that 
there  will  be  a  precipitous  drop  In  our 
defense  spending.  Therefore,  I  antici- 
pate that  it  will  rise  even  beyond  the 
figure  of  $330  billion. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  are  afraid  of 
debt  anymore.  I  remember  my  frugal 
old  mother,  who  shied  away  from  debt 
as  if  it  were  a  leprous  thing.  Even  Jef- 
ferson, from  the  home  of  a  great  Com- 
monwealth that  gave  us  our  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  knew  of  the  danger,  because 
he  wrote  a  letter  to  Governor  Plummer 


of  his  State,  147  years  ago,  In  which  he 
said: 

I  place  eeonomy  among  the  first  and  most 
important  at  Republican  virtues,  and  puMio 
debt  as  the  greatest  of  the  dangers  to  be 
feared. 

Mr.  President,  a  debt  is  a  speculation 
on  time  and  future.  When  a  young  man 
borrows  to  go  to  college,  it  is  a  specula- 
tion on  his  future.  When  a  person  buys 
a  house,  a  mortgage  is  placed  on  it. 
That  Is  an  incumbrance.  It  is  a  specu- 
lation involving  the  ability  to  hold 
a  job  and  pay  off  the  mortgage,  and  have 
a  habitation  of  his  own.  That  is  testi- 
mony to  the  deep,  abiding,  acquisitive 
instinct  in  all  people. 

That  Is  why  we  are  essentially  a  Na- 
tion of  homeowners. 

However,  when  a  person  incurs  a  debt 
he  ought  to  think  of  it  rather  fearfully, 
as  something  to  be  paid  off.  Today  I  do 
not  believe  people  generally  seem  to  fear 
debts. 

Perhaps  that  is  why  they  receive  no 
response  inxa  this  or  any  other  delibera- 
tive branch,  thinking  that  perhaps  the 
debt  ceiling  will  somehow  discourage 
greater  and  greater  spending.  When  the 
press  picked  up  an  observation  I  made 
in  committee  the  other  day  about  being 
realistic  in  setting  the  permanent  celling 
at  $300  billion,  which  is  realistic  ceiling 
in  terms  of  the  future,  as  I  see  it,  I  re- 
ceived a  good  many  letters,  some  from 
good  friends  of  mine,  fairly  scolding  me 
about  It,  and  saying,  "How  careless  of 
you  to  think  of  the  debt  at  a  $300  billion 
level." 

If  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  cor- 
rect, by  1966  fiscal  year  the  spread  be- 
tween the  permanent  ceiling  and  where 
we  will  be  then  will  be  $45  billion. 

Now  let  some  miracle  man,  some 
genie,  drop  from  the  planet  Mars  this 
minute,  catapult  himself  through  the 
gorgeous  ceiling  of  this  Chamber,  and 
give  us  the  magic  word  as  to  how,  in  the 
foreseeable  years  of  the  lifetime  of  any- 
one now  living,  we  shall  ever  retrieve 
enough  difference  between  expenditures 
and  revenue  to  keep  the  debt  within  rea- 
sonable bounds.  That  was  the  reason  for 
suggesting  that  perhaps  the  people  back 
home  believe  that  if  we  set  the  ceiling 
and  keep  it  there,  it  will  act  as  a  curb- 
stone on  the  top  of  expenditures  to  hold 
them  down. 

I  have  seen  no  such  force.  I  have  seen 
no  such  reflection  in  the  expenditure 
field  as  a  result  of  such  a  debt  celling. 
I  am  disinclined  to  delude  people.  I  am 
disinclined  to  disillusion  them,  too.  But 
I  like  to  be  realistic,  because  we  are  con- 
fronted with  estimated  deficits  by  no  less 
an  authority  than  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  who  gives  us  the  figures  and 
says,  "Conceivably,  yes,  by  fiscal  1966,  the 
debt  could  rise  to  $330  bllUon. ' 

I  try  to  scare  people.  Once  in  a  while 
I  tell  them  the  story  about  the  chap 
who  got  off  on  the  wrong  fioor  in  the 
Peoria  Hospital.  He  got  off  on  the  floor 
where  the  babies  were  sequestered  In  a 
room,  in  baskets,  with  tags  on  them. 
Some  were  squalling  and  bawling,  some 
were  whimpering,  some  were  smiling  a 
little.  He  looked  at  them  for  a  moment. 
Then  came  a  nurse.  She  had  a  long, 
dour  visage. 


He  said,  "Nurse,  what  are  those  little 
brats  squalling  about?" 

She  said,  "Well.  Mister,  if  you  were  out 
of  a  Job,  and  you  owed  your  proi>ortionate 
share  of  $1,700  of  the  public  debt,  and 
your  pants  were  wet,  you  would  squall. 
too." 

But  somehow  or  other,  we  do  not  squall 
about  the  debt  any  more.  We  allow  our- 
selves to  be  deceived  a  little  by  our  hopes 
that  somehow  we  will  get  out  of  this  well, 
after  all. 

When  I  was  a  very  Junior  Member  of 
Congress  long  ago,  a  former  minister  told 
me  this  story,  while  we  were  sitting  in 
the  front  row  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives: 

He  said,  "The  teacher  said  to  Johnny, 
'A  cat  fell  into  a  well.  The  well  was  a 
hundred  feet  deep.  Suppose  the  cat 
climbed  up  1  foot,  then  fell  back  2 
feet  after  every  time  it  had  climbed  1 
foot.  How  long  would  it  take  to  get  the 
cat  out  of  the  well?' 

"Johnny  went  to  work  with  his  slate. 
Thirty  minutes  later  the  teacher  came 
down  the  aisle  and  said,  'Johnny,  how 
are  you  getting  along?' 

"•Well,  teacher,*  he  said,  'if  I  have 
about  15  minutes  more  and  can  have 
additional  slate  and  pencils,  I  think  I 
can  land  that  cat  in  hell.' " 

So  we  climb  up  a  little  and  fall  back. 
We  climb  up,  and  we  fall  back  twice  as 
much  as  we  climb  up.  The  result  is 
what?  An  escalating  debt.  There  it 
is  for  all  the  world  to  see.  Somehow, 
the  debt  holds  no  terror.  It  gives  us 
no  sense  of  apprehension.  Yet.  I  think 
it  should. 

That  is  all  I  have  to  say.  I  shall  vote 
for  the  amendment  offered  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Delaware  I  Mr. 
WiLLUMsl.  But  I  add  this  conclusion. 
We  must  pay  our  bills.  Either  we  pay  or 
we  repudiate.  One  can  find  comfort  in 
fighting  against  the  debt  ceiling;  but  I 
do  not  think  it  is  realistic,  because  if  ever 
we  have  to  repudiate  our  bills,  what  do 
we  think  would  happen  to  the  credit  of 
this  coimtry  when  we  marched  to  the 
bourses  and  the  areas  of  commerce  in  all 
sections  of  the  earth?  I  would  not  like  to 
be  around,  very  close,  when,  as  the 
French  say,  the  denouement  came — and 
it  will  come  inevitably,  if  ever  we  imder- 
take  to  repudiate  the  debt  and  face 
realism.  I  wish  the  situation  were  more 
realistic.  I  would  be  willing  to  see  our 
permanent  ceiling  go  at  least  to  $300 
billion  and  then  say  to  the  people. 
"Somehow,  we  will  try  to  contrive  not  to 
delude  you  any  longer,  regardless  of 
what  the  economic  or  political  implica- 
tions might  be." 

That  is  the  whole  story.  Unless  other 
Senators  have  something  to  contribute,  I 
believe  Senators  are  ready  to  vote. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  my  amendment  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware. The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio  (when  his  name 
was  called) .    On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
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with  the  distinguished  jtmlor  Senator 
from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Long  1 .  If  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  LongI  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"yea."  I  withhold  my  vote. 
The  roUcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  frwn  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDSONl ,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Kennedy]  ,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  LMr.  Long],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie],  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
borough]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI  Is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
frtxn  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  Is  absent 
due  to  a  death  In  the  family. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Dodd]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  EncleI  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Edmond- 
soNl.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Sena- 
tor from  California  would  vote  "nay," 
and  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  would 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  tvom.  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechex]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  LongI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGee]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Muskie]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Maine 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [  Mr.  Stennis]  .  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gold  water] 
Is  absent  because  of  a  death  In  his 
family. 


The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  HruskaI,  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
Mechem  ]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

If    present   and   voting,   the   Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott]  would  vote 
■yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Gold  WATER]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"yea,"  and  the  Senator  from  Masachu- 
setts  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  Is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborough]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  35, 
nays  44,  as  follows: 
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So  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Williams  of 
Delaware  wsis  rejected. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays  on 
passage  of  the  bill. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  regret  that  the  Senate  hs^ 
rejected  this  amendment.  Had  It  been 
accepted  I  would  have  voted  for  the  bill 
extending  the  debt  limit  since,  regardless 
of  my  criticism  of  expenditures,  I  realize 
that  once  these  expenditures  are  made 
they  must  be  financed. 

I  am,  however,  strongly  opposed  to  the 
administration's  plan  to  finance  a  $10 
billion  tax  cut  on  borrowed  money. 
Everyone  recognizes  that  in  the  face  of 
the  administration's  position,  wherein 
they  flatly  refuse  to  reduce  spending, 
there  is  no  possible  manner  whereby  a 
tax  cut  can  be  financed  except  by  raising 
the  debt  limit  and  borrowing  the  money. 
At  the  present  time  we  are  operating 
at  a  deficit  approximating  $1  billion  per 
month.  Expenditures  this  year  will  be 
$21  billion  higher  than  they  were  just  5 
years  ago.  Our  projected  deficit  for  the 
current  fiscal  year  is  nearly  $12  billion. 
In  the  face  of  these  statistics  it  is  fis- 
cally Irresponsible  for  the  administration 
to  propose  salary  increases,  larger  Fed- 
eral grants  for  every  segment  of  our  eco- 
nomy, and  an  annual  increase  in  sc>end- 
ing  of  nearly  $5  billion.  On  top  of  all 
of  this  they  now  promise  a  tax  cut  and 
openly  admit  that  they  are  financing  this 
tax  cut  with  borrowed  money. 

The  Senate,  by  its  vote,  has  just  indi- 
cated its  willingness  to  go  along  with 
this  plan  to  raise  the  debt  to  finance  this 
tax  cut.  Therefore,  I  know  of  no  other 
way  to  protest  this  action  than  to  cast 
a  negative  vote  on  the  final  passage  of 
this  bill. 

I  have  prepared  a  table  showing  the 
record  of  expenditures  and  deficits  for 
the  past  64  years,  or  since  1900. 

This  chart  shows  the  tax  Increases,  tax 
reductions,  and  rates  of  unemployment 
for  each  of  these  years  with  such  sta- 
tistics broken  down  by  administrations. 
I  have  credited  the  years  1947  and 
1948  to  the  Republican  Party  since  Presi- 
dent Trxunan  disclaimed  any  responsi- 
bility for  the  80th  Congress. 

This  chart  shows  that  over  95  percent 
of  our  national  debt  has  been  created 
under  Democratic  administrations. 

It  shows  that  of  the  10  tax  reductions 
since  1913.  8  were  given  to  the  American 
people  by  the  Republican  Party. 

Of  the  25  balanced  budgets  since  1900, 
22  were  under  the  Republican  Party.  In 
only  3  years  since  1900  has  the  Dono- 
cratic  Party  ever  lived  within  Its  Income. 
Of  the  15  tax  Increases  smce  1913.  18 
were  put  on  the  American  taxpayers  by 
the  Democratic  Party. 

Puthermore.  the  record  shows  that 
the  average  unemployment  in  the  34 
years  In  which  the  Republican  Party  had 
control  of  the  Govemmwit  was  5.6  per- 
cent of  the  labor  force  as  ccnnpared  to 
an  average  imemplosmient  rate  of  8.5 
percent  for  the  SO  years  in  which  the 
Democratic  Party  CMitroUed  the  White 
House. 
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All  of  these  statistics,  along  with  nota- 
tions as  to  their  sources,  appear  in  this 
chart. 


I  ask  unanimous  ctxisent  to  have  this 
table  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd, 
as  follows: 
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The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
further  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  third  reading  of  the 

bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
and  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On  this  ques- 
tions the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  or- 
dered, and  the  clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 

the  roll. 

Mr.  CARLSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .    On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long!. 
If  he  were  present  and  voting,  he  would 
vote  "yea";  If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote 
I  would  vote  "nay."    Therefore,  I  with- 
hold my  vote. 
The  rollcall  was  concluded. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  armounce  that 
the    Senator    from    New    Mexico    [Mr. 
Anderson],  the  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia   [Mr.    ByrdI,    the    Senator    from 
Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  the  Senator  from 
Oitlahoma  tMr.  Edmondson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona   [Mr.  Hayden],  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Ken- 
nedy], the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr, 
Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
McGee],  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  the  Senator  from  Maine   [Mr. 
MusKiEl.  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.   Stennis],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Yarboeough]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  IMr.  Emgle],  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  I>odd].  is  absent. 
I  further  aimoimce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
IMr.  Anderson],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  ENGtE],  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  and  the  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarboroughI.  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Bym]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
West  Virginia  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
[Mr.  CJhtjrch]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If  pres- 
est  and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Idaho 
would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  DODD]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Arlaona  [Mr.  GoldwatkrI. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Cormecticut  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  would  vote  "nay." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Etelcota  [Mr. 
MtJNDTl.  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  would  vote 
"yea."  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  McGbe]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  MillekI.  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 


Wyoming  would  vote   "yea,"   and   the 
Senator  from  Iowa  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr,  Edmondson  1  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Stennis]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Maine  [Mr.  Muskie].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Maine  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  aimounce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater] 
Is  alasent  because  of  a  death  in  his 
family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson]  are  absent  on  official  business. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska].  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MuNDT]  is  detained  on  official  business. 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  would  vote 

"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Goldwater]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd], 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Connecticut  would  vote  "yea." 
On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Miller]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee].  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  would  vote  "nay,"  and  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr,  Morton]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  would  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  would  vote 
"nay."  and  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr.  Church],  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Idaho  would  vote  "yea," 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  50, 
nays  26,  as  follows: 
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So  the  bill  (H.R.  8969)  was  passed, 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr,  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OPFICJER  (Mr, 
INOXTYE  in  the  chair ) ,  The  question  Is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MEDICAL  CARE  FOR  THE  AGING 
Mr.  JAVrrS.    Mr.  President,  the  AFL- 
<nO  convention  in  New  York  has  passed 
an  extraordinarily  fine  resolution  with 
respect  to  the  report  on  medical  care 
presented  by  the  IJatlonal  Committee  on 
Health  Care  of  the  Aged.    This  distin- 
guished committee  was  organized  at  my 
suggestion  last  year  on  a  bipartlstan, 
nonpolitical  basis  with  members  repre- 
senting business.  Insurance  companies, 
the  medical  profession,  and  hospitals. 
Its  recommendations  have  aroused  wide- 
spread Interest  and  the  statement  that 
was  adopted  unanimously  by  the  Fifth 
Biennial  Convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  on 
November  20  commending  the  work  of 
the  national  committee  and  urging  that 
Its  report  be  given  carefvil  consideration 
by  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit- 
tee is  most  significant  and  welcome,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record, 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Repobt  or  National  Committke  on  Hkalth 

Caki  or  TH«  Aged  Unanimously  Adopted 

BT  THK  PirrH  BIENKIAL  CONTKNTIOM  OF  THE 

APL-CIO,  New  York  Crrr,  Novnoim  30. 

1963 

After  the  defeat  o*  the  Anderaon-Javlts 
amendments  to  the  welfare  bm  of  l«e2  In 
the  Senate  which  would  hare  provided  hoe- 
pltal  and  reUted  aervlcee  to  the  elderly 
through  the  social  aecurity  and  railroad  re- 
tirement systems,  Senator  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs,  of 
New  York,  suggeated  the  formation  of  a  bi- 
partisan, nonpolitical  task  force  to  make  a 
fresh  and  Independent  review  o*  the  Issue, 
In  response  to  this  suggestion,  the  National 
Committee  on  Health  Care  of  the  Aged  was 
formed.  The  committee  was  made  up  of  12 
nationally  recognl«ed  leaders  in  the  fields  of 
medicine,  education,  industry,  and  insurance 
under  the  chairmanship  of  Dr.  Arthur  8. 
nemmlng,   president  of   the   Univewity  oC 
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Oregon,  and   formerly  Secretary  of  Health. 
EducaUon.  and  Welfare. 

After  14  montha  of  Intensive  study.  tM 
coounittee  made  public  Its  report  on  the  eve 
of  the  opening  of  this  Fifth  Biennial  Con- 
vention of  the  AFlr-CIO.  On  the  day  follow- 
ing Its  release  it  was  formally  received  by 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  at  the  White 
House. 

The  AFLr-ClO  Is  pleased  that  this  report 
recommends  the  social  security  method  for 
basic  Institutional  care  of  the  elderly.  The 
report  also  indicates  how  social  Insurance 
and  private  Insurance  can  complement  each 
other  In  meeting  the  problems  of  financing 
health  care  for  the  aged:  Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  AFL-CIO  conunends 
the  National  Conunlttee  on  Health  Care  of 
the  Aged  for  the  effort  and  time  devoted  to 
the  study  of  this  problem  and  for  the  Imag- 
ination and  co\irage  with  which  its  members 
developed  their  proposals.  The  fact  that  their 
recommendations  are  unanimous  commends 
them  to  serious  and  careful  study  by  all  who 
are  Interested  In  this  problem;  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  the  APL-CIO.  with  a  view 
to  facilitating  the  reporting  of  a  sound  and 
workable  hospital  Insurance  bill,  urges  that 
the  report  of  this  committee  be  Included  in 
the  proposals  to  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives  In  the  hearings  now  being 
conducted. 
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AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL  BUSI- 
NESS INVESTMENT  ACT  OP  1958 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  617.  8.  298, 
which  is  to  be  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LicisLATivi  Clbrk.  A  bill  (S.  298 ) 
to  amend  the  Small  Business  Investment 

Act  of  1958.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  with 
an  amendment,  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Small 
Business  Investment  Act  Amendments  of 
1963". 

Sic.  2.  The  second  sentence  of  section  302 
(a)  of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1968  Is  amended  by  striking  out  "$400,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$700,000",  by 
striking  out  "three  years"  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  "five  years",  and  by  striking 
out  "1961"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"1968". 

Skl  3.  Section  303(b)  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1988  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"(b)  To  encourage  the  formation  and 
growth  of  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies, the  Administration  is  authorized  (but 
only  to  the  extent  that  the  necesary  funds 
are  not  available  to  the  company  Involved 
from  private  sources  on  reasonable  terms) 
to  lend  funds  to  such  companies  either  di- 
rectly or  by  loans  made  or  effected  In  coop- 
eration with  banks  or  other  lending  Institu- 
tions through  agreements  to  participate  on 
an  immediate  or  deferred  (standby)  basis. 
Such  loans  shall  bear  Interest  at  such  rate 
and  contain  such  other  terms  as  the  Admin- 
istration may  fix,  and  shall  be  subject  to  the 
following  restrictions  and  limitations: 

"(1)  The  total  amount  of  obligations  of 
any  one  company  which  may  be  purchased 


and  outstanding  at  any  one  time  by  the  Ad- 
ministration xinder  this  subsection  (includ- 
ing commitments  to  purchase  such  obliga- 
tions) shall  not  exceed  80  per  centum  of 
the  paid-in  capital  and  surplus  of  such  com- 
pany   or  $5,000,000,   whichever   U   leas. 

"(2)  All  loans  made  under  this  subsec- 
tion (b)  shall  be  of  such  sound  value  as  rea- 
sonably to  assure  repayment. 

Sec.  4.  Section  306  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"SBC.  306.  Without  the  approval  of  the 
Administration,  the  aggregate  amount  of  ob- 
ligations and  securities  acquired  and  for 
which  commitments  may  be  Issued  by  any 
small  business  Investment  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  single  en- 
terprise shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum  of 
the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
small  business  Investment  company  author- 
ized by  this  Act." 

Sec.  8.  The  last  sentence  of  section  308(b) 
of  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1958 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Such  com- 
panies may  Invest  funds  not  reasonably 
needed  for  their  current  operations  In  direct 
obligations  of,  or  obligations  guaranteed  as 
to  principal  and  Interest  by,  the  United 
States,  or  In  Insxu-ed  savings  accounts  (up  to 
the  amount  of  the  Insurance)  In  any  Institu- 
tion the  accounU  of  which  are  insured  by  the 
Pederal  Savings  and  Loan  Insurance  Corpora- 
tion." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  is  further  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  of  title  III  a  new  section  as  fol- 
lows :  

"CONrLICTS    OF    INTEIIEST 

"Sec.  312.  Por  the  purpose  of  controlling 
conflicts  of  interest  which  may  be  detrimen- 
tal to  small  business  concerns,  to  small  busi- 
ness  investment   companies,   to   the  share- 
holders of  either,  or  to  the  purposes  of  thU 
Act.   the   Administration  shall   adopt  regu- 
lations to  govern  transactions  with  any  of- 
fer,  director,   or   shareholder   of    any   small 
business  investment  company,  or  with  any 
person  or   concern,   in  which  any   Interest, 
direct  or  Indirect,  financial  or  otherwise,  is 
held  by  any  officer,  director,  or  shareholder 
of  (1)  any  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany, or  (2)  any  person  or  concern  with  an 
interest,  direct  or  indirect,  financial  or  other- 
wise, in  any  small  business  inveetment  com- 
pany.   Such  regulations  shall  include  appro- 
priate requirements  for  public  disclosure  (in- 
cluding dlscloeure  In  the  locality  most  direct- 
ly affected  by  the  transtuitlon )  necessary  to 
the  purposes  of  this  section." 

(b)   That  part  of  the  Table  of  Contents  of 
such   Act   which   describes    the   matter    in- 
cluded in  title  m  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"Sec.  312.  Conflicts  of  Interest." 


quested.  I  hope  not  too  much  time  will 
be  spent  In  the  discussion  on  both  sides, 
because  of  the  fact  that  five  or  six  of  our 
colleagues  have  a  very  Important  en- 
gagement this  afternoon  and  must  catch 
a  plane  by  a  certain  hour.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  as  much  cooperation  as 
possible. 

Tomorrow  the  Senate  will  consider 
the  Library  bill  and  also  the  bill  from 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  having  to 
do  with  the  amendment  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
regulation  of  rates  and  practices  of  air 
carriers  and  foreign  air  carriers  in  for- 
eign air  transportation,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

It  Is  anticipated  that  on  Mpnday  next 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
will  report  the  Mimdt  bill  one  way  or  an- 
other. The  Senate  will  take  It  up  as  soon 
as  It  possibly  can.  I  would  express  the 
hope  and  anticipation  that  the  Senate 
would  dispose  of  that  measure  one  way 
or  another  not  later  than  Wednesday 
afternoon  next. 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN  obUlned  the  floor. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  majority  leader 
about  the  program  contemplated  for  the 
remainder  of  the  day.  and  also  for  Fri- 
day. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  my 
distinguished  colleague  the  minority 
leader,  the  pending  business  Is  one  of 
two  small  business  bills  which  it  is  hoped 
will  be  disposed  of  this  afternoon.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  an  amendment 
win  be  offered  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire)  on 
which   the  yeas  and  nays   will  be   re- 


AMENDMENT   OF   SMALL   BUSINESS 
INVESTMENT  ACT  OF  1958 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  298)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Investment  Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
little  more  than  5  years  ago.  Congress 
passed  legislation  establishing  a  new  and 
pioneering  program  designed  to  provide 
equity  capitel  and  long-term  capital  for 
small  business. 

As  early  as  1950,  a  group  of  us  intro- 
duced legislation  to  achieve  this  goal, 
but  it  took  us  8  years  to  receive  the  testi- 
mony and  the  counsel  we  needed  to  con- 
vince our  colleagues  that  this  genuine 
financing  need  could  be  met  by  private 
institutions,  licensed  and  regulated  by 
the  Federal  Government. 

When  we  passed  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958.  there  was  no 
question  but  that  an  "equity  gap"  ex- 
isted ;  but  we  certainly  could  not  be  cer- 
tain that  the  small  business  investment 
company  concept  would  be  an  effective 
instrumentality  for  filling  that  gap. 

During  1962.  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  held  a  series  of  public 
hearings  throughout  the  United  States 
to  examine  at  firsthand  how  the  program 
was  operating.  We  wanted  to  determine 
whether  this  new  plan  had  the  potential 
for  a  full  scale  onslaught  on  the  unfilled 
capital  needs  of  Independent  business 
concerns  capable  of  sound  growth. 

At  the  conclusion  of  its  hearings  and 
studies,  the  committee  concluded  that 
"unquestionably,  the  SBIC's  presently  in 
operation  have  proved  that  Congress 
chose  a  suitable  vehicle  for  supplying 
the  equity  capital  needs  of  small  busi- 
nesses." 

Our  committee  report  went  on  to  state 
that  the  program  was  not  "out  of  the 
woods."  Therefore  the  committee  called 
for  changes  in  the  legislation  under 
which  the  program  operates  in  these 
words: 

If  the  program  is  to  hold  onto  the  gains 
It  has  made  and  If  a  sulUble  climate  for 
needed  growth  is  to  be  provided,  the  Con- 
gress must  provide  legislative  Improvements. 


With  this  backing,  I  Introduced  two 
bills  In  the  early  days  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. One  of  them.  S.  298.  Is  before  us 
today.  This  bill,  to  Its  original  form, 
was  cosponsored  by  16  members  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business. 
With  certain  modifications,  it  comes  to 
the  Senate  with  the  backing  of  the  Sen- 
ate Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 
following  consideration  by  that  group's 
Small  Business  Subcommittee. 

Although  I  personally  would  have  pre- 
ferred the  bill  as  it  was  Introduced,  I 
believe  that  the  committee's  amend- 
mentfshad  sound  justification  and  that 
the  passage  of  S.  298  is  definitely  In  the 
Interest  of  America's  smsdl  businesses — 
and,  more  importantly,  in  the  public  In- 
terest generally. 

The  first  significant  change  made  by 
the  bill  raises  from  $400,000  to  $700,000 
the  amount  of  subordinated  debentures, 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
may  purchase,  in  a  small  business  Invest- 
ment company.  However,  SBA  may  still 
buy  these  debentures  only  on  a  match- 
Ing-doUar  basis.  That  Is,  no  SBIC  may 
sell  $700,000  of  Its  debentures  to  SBA  un- 
tU  It  has  raised  at  least  $700,000  of  pri- 
vate capital. 

Furthermore,  the  SBIC  must  repay 
these  debentures  over  a  period  of  years, 
and.  during  the  time  It  holds  them.  It 
pays  interest  to  the  Federal  Government 
at  the  annual  rate  of  5  percent.  Thus, 
this  Is  no  gift.  I  predict  that  the  record 
will  show  that  there  will  be  very  few  loss- 
es on  these  debentures  and  that  the  ex- 
cess of  Interest  received  by  SBA  over  the 
cost  of  the  money  to  SBA  will  result  In 
a  profit  to  the  agency. 

Why  should  we  Increase  this  amount, 
one  may  ask. 

It  was  the  finding  of  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  that  running  an  SBIC 
properly  is  an  expensive  business  which 
requires  an  extensive  portfolio  if  all  the 
costs  are  to  be  met.  Therefore,  by  en- 
couraging SBIC's  to  raise  their  private 
capital  from  $400,000  to  $700,000.  we 
help  them  reach  the  point  where  they 
are  economically  viable  and  self-sufiB- 
clent. 

The  SBIC  program  needs  these  added 
Federal  funds  at  this  time.  I  believe 
that  this  will  encourage  private  investors 
to  invest  their  funds  in  SBIC's.  Accord- 
ing to  the  most  recent  information  avail- 
able, by  June  30.  1963.  the  total  private 
money  that  had  been  Invested  In  SBIC's 
was  $487  million  and  the  total  Govern- 
ment money  amounted  to  $140  million. 
Thus,  there  Is  almost  $4  In  private 
money  invested  in  SBIC's  to  every  $1  of 
Government  money  invested. 

The  additional  amounts  which  this 
bill  provides  would  make  it  possible  for 
private  investors  with  $700,000  to  form  an 
SBIC  and  sell  $700,000  of  its  subordi- 
nated debentures  to  SBA  and  borrow  an 
additional  $700,000  from  SBA  under 
section  303(b)  of  the  act.  This  would 
make  a  total  of  $2,100,000  in  funds  avail- 
able to  operate  the  SBIC.  With  this 
amount  of  money  available  for  lending 
SBIC's  of  this  size  would  be  able  to  hire 
competent  management  that  is  so  neces- 
sary to  the  successful  operation  of  an 
SBIC. 

In  the  second  place,  despite  the  new- 
ness of  the  program,  most  SBIC's  are 


reaching  the  point  where  they  are  fully 
tovested  and  must  await  repayments 
from  their  early  transactions  before  they 
can  proceed  with  the  task  of  providing 
further  assistance  to  qualified  small  busi- 
nesses. By  the  passage  of  S.  298.  we 
will  enable  some  SBIC's  to  put  more  dol- 
lars Immediately  In  the  hands  of  small 
business  and  encourage  other  SBIC's  to 
raise  their  private  capital  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  the  1963  amendments,  there- 
by giving  them  greater  resources  for  In- 
vesting and  lending  in  such  concerns. 

The  second  major  provision  In  S.  298 
restores  section  306  of  the  act  to  its  orig- 
inal form.  The  1958  act  wisely  provided 
that  no  SBIC  might  lend  or  Invest  more 
than  20  percent  of  its  capital  or  surplus 
in  any  one  small  business.  This  safe- 
guard guarantees  a  measure  of  diversi- 
fication In  the  portfolio  and  generally 
follows  the  rules  covering  other  financial 
Institutions.  More  importantly,  under 
the  original  act.  SBIC's  could  Invest  only 
In  small  businesses  as  defined  by  the 
SBA. 

It  may  be  well  to  place  in  the  Record 
the  SBA  definition  of  "small  business 
concern "  for  purposes  of  the  SBIC  pro- 
gram, which  Is  as  follows: 

The  size  standard  set  by  SBA  for  small 
businesses  eligible  for  SBIC  financing  is  that 
the  small  business  concern  does  not  have 
total  assets  exceeding  $5  million,  net  worth 
exceeding  $2.5  million,  nor  average  net  In- 
come after  Federal  taxes  for  the  preceding 
2  years  In  excess  of  (250,000. 

In  addition,  of  course,  the  small  busi- 
ness concern  must  be  "independently 
owned  and  not  dominant  in  its  field"  as 
provided  In  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act. 

In  1961,  however,  a  further  restric- 
tion was  Imposed:  one  which  limited  to 
$500,000  the  amount  of  funds  which  an 
SBIC  could  invest  In  any  one  firm,  with- 
out SBA  approval.  The  advocates  of  this 
proviso  hoped  that  it  would  discourage 
larger  investments  and  thus  encourage 
the  financing  In  smaller  amounts. 

While  I  was  In  agreement  with  the 
desirability  of  stimulating  investments 
and  loans  to  smaller  business  firms,  I  felt 
that  this  negative  and  restrictive  method 
would  do  more  harm  than  good.  I  be- 
lieve that  my  objection  has  been  proven 
correct.  All  the  evidence  points  to  a 
significant  diminution  of  private  capital 
subscribed  to  the  SBIC  program  and. 
thus,  a  hurt  to  all  worthy  and  qualified 
small  businesses  needing  long-term 
funds. 

The  Senate  Small  Business  Committee 
reached  the  same  conclusion  In  its  re- 
port submitted  to  the  Senate  on  April 
25  of  this  year.  Senate  Report  161  car- 
ries this  conclusion : 

After  considering  all  the  factors  bearing 
upon  the  present  dollar  limitation  contained 
in  section  306  of  the  act  and  after  examining 
the  record  of  the  Industry,  your  committee 
Is  compelled  to  the  conclusion  that  this  lim- 
itation wUl  Impede  the  flow  of  capital  and 
credit  to  deserving  small  businesses,  that  it 
is  not  needed,  and  that  its  continuation  as 
a  part  of  the  statute  is  not  in  the  best  inter- 
est of  the  American  small  business  commu- 
nity. 

As  I  said,  this  bill  restores  the  act  to 
Its  original  form;  that  Is.  It  will  limit  an 
SBIC  to  Investments  In  small  concerns 


as  defined  by  SBA,  and  it  will  limit  any 
such  Investment  to  an  amount  which 
does  not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  SBIC's 
capital  and  surplus. 

Mr.  President,  if  a  concern  meets  the 
definition  of  "small  business  concern" 
used  by  SBA.  there  should  be  no  arbi- 
trary limitation  on  the  amount  of  financ- 
ing It  Is  eligible  to  receive  from  an  SBIC 
other  than  Uie  present  20  percent  of  the 
SBIC's  capital  and  surplus.  The  size 
standard  set  by  SBA  for  small  businesses 
eligible  for  SBIC  financing  is  that  the 
small  business  concern  does  not  have  to- 
tal assets  exceeding  $5  million,  net  worth 
exceeding  $2.5  million,  nor  average  net 
Income  after  Federal  taxes  for  the  pre- 
ceding 2  years  in  excess  of  $250,000. 
This  limitation  on  the  size  of  businesses 
to  be  aided  by  the  SBIC  will  assure  that 
financing  is  not  made  available  under 
the  program  to  large  businesses. 

Within  this  size  limitation  there  are 
many  small  businesses  which  require 
heavy  capital  outlays.  A  machine  shop, 
for  instance,  may  be  small  as  far  as  total 
assets  and  number  of  employees  are  con- 
cerned, but  to  replace  or  acquire  needed 
equipment  will,  in  many  cases,  require 
more  than  $500,000.  Also,  small  business 
concerns  which  require  heavy  capital 
outlays  are  often  those  concerns  which 
have  great  potential  for  growth.  This 
growth  will  create  jobs  and  add  to  our 
national  economic  well-being.  This  bill 
would  permit  that  type  of  company  to 
receive  aid  from  an  SBIC  without  the  re- 
striction presently  found  in  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  small  business  has  suf- 
fered because  of  this  $500,000  limitation. 
Often  an  SBIC  cannot  make  a  second 
loan  to  a  small  business  concern  because 
to  do  so  would  exceed  its  permissible 
limit  under  the  regulation.  While  SBA 
regulations  permit  SBIC's  to  participate 
in  providing  financing  to  small  concerns, 
an  outside  participant  may  not  be  avail- 
able at  the  time  such  additional  financ- 
ing is  needed.  Also  participations  have 
proved  very  burdensome  and  have  not 
been  used  to  a  very  great  extent.  This 
limitation  denies  to  many  small  busi- 
nesses the  aid  which  they  should  have 
under  the  act. 

Mr.  President,  another  section  of  this 
bill  would  amend  section  303(b)  of  the 
act  to  provide  SBA  with  express  author- 
ity to  lend  funds  to  SBIC's  in  cooperation 
with  banks  or  other  lending  institutions 
through  agreements  to  participate  on  an 
Immediate  or  deferred  basis.  SBA  does 
not  now  have  explicit  authority  to  make 
participation  loans  with  banks  and  oth- 
er lending  Institutions.  However,  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ruled  that  SBA 
has  implied  authority  under  the  act  to 
enter  Into  participation  agreements. 
Under  this  ruling  by  the  Comptroller 
General,  SBA  has  developed  a  standby 
agreement  which  Is  now  being  used.  Un- 
der this  plan  a  bank  makes  a  loan  to 
an  SBIC  with  the  understanding  that 
it  may  call  upon  SBA  at  any  tlm^  for  the 
full  amount  ol  the  outstanding  principal. 
This  bill  gives  SBA  specific  ^th&rity  to 
make  participation  loans  witn\^anks  or 
other  lending  institutions  xmder  their 
present  standby  plan  or  under  other 
plans,  such  as  guarantees,  which  SBA 
may  develop.  This  should  encourage 
banks  and  other  lending  institutions  to 
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participate  to  a  greater  extent  In  the 
nnancln«  of  SBIC's. 

The  Small  Business  Investment  Act  of 
1958  recognizes  that  it  is  not  always  pos- 
sible for  SBIC's  to  keep  all  of  their  money 
fully  Invested  in  eligible  small  business 
concerns.  Accordingly.  SBIC's  were 
authorized  under  the  act  to  Invest  funds 
not  needed  for  their  current  operations 
in  direct  obligations  of,  or  obligations 
guaranteed  as  to  principal  and  interest 
by  the  United  States.  SBIC's  were  per- 
mitted by  SBA  to  acquire  interest-bear- 
ing certificates  of  deposit  in  conamercial 
banks.  SBA  ruled,  however,  that  SBIC's 
are  precluded  under  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  from  placing  funds  in 
savings  and  loan  associations  through 
the  purchase  of  share  accounts  in  such 
associations.  Another  section  of  this  bill 
would  amend  the  act  to  include  among 
the  ways  SBIC's  may  Invest  funds  not 
reasonably  needed  for  their  operations  in 
insured  savings  siccounts  in  Institutions 
insured  by  the  Federal  Savings  and  Loan 
Insvirance  Corporation.  The  bill  would, 
however,  limit  such  investments  to  the 
amount  insured  by  the  Federal  Savings 
and  Loan  Insurance  Corporation. 

Mr.  President,  in  September  the  com- 
mittee held  hearings  on  the  question  of 
conflicts  of  interest  in  the  SBIC  program. 
Our  attention  had  been  called  to  reports 
that  this  might  develop  into  a  danger- 
ous problem  for  the  program. 

SBA  now  has  implicit  authority  and 
has  exercised  the  authority  to  issue  reg- 
ulati(ms  regarding  conflicts  of  interest  in 
the  SBIC  program.  However,  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  hearings,  the  committee 
amended  the  bill  to  provide  a  specific 
directive  to  SBA  to  issue  regulations  for 
the  purpose  of  controlling  conflicts  of 
interest. 

The  amendment  provides  that  where 
an  activity  of  an  SBIC  is  involved,  SBA 
shall  issue  regulations  to  govern  trans- 
actions involving  conflicts  of  interest  of 
any  officer,  director,  or  shareholder  of 
any  SBIC,  or  any  transaction  with  any 
person  or  concern  in  which  any  Interest 
is  held  by  any  officer,  director,  or  share- 
holder of  any  SBIC.  It  is  expected  that 
other  possible  areas  of  conflict  of  inter- 
est will  be  covered  also.  The  amend- 
ment also  provides  for  public  disclosure 
of  these  transactions.  The  methods  of 
disclosure  will  be  left  to  the  discretion 
of  SBA. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  immediate  and  favorable  considera- 
tion of  S.  298.  Taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  SBIC  tax  bill.  S.  297.  and  with 
various  administrative  changes.  I  sin- 
cerely believe  that  this  legislation  will 
give  a  greatly  needed  boost  to  the  SBIC 
program  and  that  the  SBIC's,  in  turn, 
will  buttress  the  imaginative,  ambitious, 
fiercely  competitive.  American  small 
businessman  to  contribute  his  full  share 
to  the  Nation's  soxind  economic  growth. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
the  Senator's  yielding  to  me  at  this  time, 
because  I  must  attend  a  committee  meet- 
ing. As  the  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  committee.  I  merely  wish  to  say 
that  I  have  cosponsored  the  pending  bill 


with  the  chairman  of  the  committee.  I 
believe  that  the  Small  Business  Invest- 
ment Act  which  we  passed  in  1958  has 
worked  well.  What  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  is  trying  to  do  through  S.  298  is 
to  make  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  more  feasible  and  practical.  I  under- 
hand that  losses  under  the  act  have  been 
practically  nil.  One  of  the  purposes  of 
8.  298  is  to  permit  an  increase  in  the 
amount  of  subordinated  debentures 
which  the  Small  Business  Administration 
can  purchase  from  a  small  business  in- 
vestment company.  This  will  serve  to 
help  the  general  small  business  situation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  has 
well  stated  the  case.  So  far  as  the  Gov- 
ernment is  concerned,  there  have  been 
no  losses. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  permit 
me  to  insert  a  short  statement  at  this 
point? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  that  may  be  done. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATKM ENT  BT  SXNATOB  SALTONSTALL 

As  a  coeponsor  of  S.  398.  it  is  my  intention 
to  vot«  for  this  bill  as  well  as  its  companion 
bill.  S.  1309. 

I  have  consistently  supported  the  small 
business  investment  company  program,  ini- 
tiated by  the  Small  Business  Investment  Act 
of  1958.  I  believe  that  this  program  has 
served  a  constructive  and  real  purpose  in 
providing  long-term  loans  and  equity  capital 
to  the  small  business  conxmunity. 

The  need  for  a  program  of  this  nature  was 
recognized  by  the  Congress  when  it  passed 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Act.  The 
need  for  this  program  still  continues.  So 
long  as  this  situation  exists,  It  Is  only  logical 
and  proper  that  all  reasonable  assistance 
should  be  given  to  the  program.  This  is 
necessary  if  it  is  to  discharge  its  functions 
In  the  manner  prescribed  by  the  Congress. 

It  is  my  view  that  S.  298  provides  a  remedy 
for  certain  deficiencies  which  presently  exist 
in  the  law.  These  tend  to  inhibit  the  proper 
discharge  of  this  program.  The  experiences 
gained  through  the  operation  of  the  program 
have  given  rise  to  the  need  for  S.  298.  It 
is  for  this  reason  that  I  have  cosponsored 
this  measure. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  with  the  need 
to  extend  the  minimum  capitalization  of  in- 
vestment companies  so  that  they  may  have 
sufficient  capital  available  for  lending  pxir- 
poaes  as  well  as  operating  costs.  I  think 
it  reasonable  to  consider  that  thte  can  be 
acooimpllshed  through  the  provision  of  8.  298 
which  authorizes  an  increase  from  $400,000  to 
$700,000  In  the  amount  of  debentures  which 
the  Small  Business  Administration  is  author- 
ized to  purchase  from  a  small  business  In- 
vestment compwuiy. 

It  is  my  hope  that  S.  298  will  prove  suf- 
ficient to  permit  the  small  business  Invest- 
ment company  program  to  discharge  ade- 
quately its  functions. 

I  feel  that  8.  1309,  as  a  companion  to  8. 
298,  should  be  pcused.  Furthermore,  it  is 
hoped  that  the  $34.3  million  to  be  author- 
ized under  S.  1309  for  the  purpose  of  carry- 
ing out  the  provisions  of  both  S.  1309  and 
S.  298  can  be  absorbed  In  the  present  Small 
Business  Administration  appropriations  bill 
currently  pending  before  the  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee. 

I  am  also  impressed  by  the  provision  of 
S.  1309  which  amends  section  7(b)(2)  of 
the  Small  Business  Act.  ThU  provision 
would  enlarge  the  scope  of  disaster  loan  au- 
thority of  the  agency.  I  think  It  Is  only 
realistic  to  recognize  that  economic  Injury 


can  be  sustained  by  a  small  business  from 
many  causes  other  than  drought  or  excessive 
rainfall.  I  believe  that  small  business  should 
be  entitled  to  assistance  under  the  criteria 
of  this  provision  of  S.  1309. 

I  believe,  furthermore,  that  section  3  of 
8.  1309  properly  provides  a  remedy  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  Injury  sustained 
when  any  prc^>erty  mortgaged  or  pledged  to 
the  Small  Business  Administration  as  se- 
curity for  a  loan  is  misappropriated.  I  think 
this  section  is  essential  as  needed  security 
against  such  conduct. 

For  these  reasons,  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  these   two  measures  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  327,  and  I  ask 
that  the  reading  of  the  amendment  be 
dispensed    with    and    that    it    may    be. 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  is  as  follows: 

On  pAge  5.  strike  out  lines  1  through  9,  as 
follows: 

"Sec.  4.  Section  306  of  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1958  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"  'Sbc.  306.  Without  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministration, the  aggregate  amount  of  ob- 
ligations and  securities  acquired  and  for 
which  commitments  may  be  issued  by  any 
small  business  investment  company  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  for  any  single 
enterprise  shall  not  exceed  20  per  centum 
of  the  combined  capital  and  surplus  of  such 
small  business  Investment  company  author- 
ized by  this  Act."  " 

On  page  5.  line  10.  strtke  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  4". 

On  page  5,  line  19.  strike  out  "Sec.  6"  and 
Insert  In  lieu  thereof  "Sec.  5". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  retain  the  present 
provision  in  the  law  which  requires  small 
business  investment  companies  to  keep 
half  their  investment  portfolios  in  loans 
of  $500,000  or  less.  Under  present  regu- 
lations, a  small  business  Investment  com- 
pany may  invest  the  other  half  of  its 
investment  portfolios  in  loans  of  any 
size  it  wishes. 

Mr.  President,  it  should  be  recognized 
that  the  Senate  unanimously  adopted 
this  amendment  last  year,  with  a  view 
then  that  it  would  be  completely  re- 
strictive, that  is,  that  there  would  be  no 
loans  of  more  thsm  $500,000.  A  subse- 
quent interpretation  by  SBA  held  that 
half  of  the  portfolio  of  an  SBIC  could 
be  in  big  loans  of  $1  and  $2  million, 
and  some  SBIC's  have  made  loans 
of  that  size  and  some  even  bigger  loans. 

The  pending  bill  eliminates  this  limi- 
tation entirely.  There  will  be  no  limit  if 
the  bill  is  passed  without  the  Proxmire 
amendment.  My  amendment  would  re- 
tain the  limitation  in  its  present  form. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  first 
place 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say,  first, 
before  I  yield,  that,  of  course,  no  SBIC 
loan  can  exceed  a  20-percent  limit  on  the 
capital  surplus  or  the  SBIC.  which  In 
the  case  of  one  of  the  large  California 
SBIC's.  would  mean  that  it  could  not 
make  a  loan  bigger  than  $6  million,  and 
in  other  cases  there  would  be  a  limit 
of  $1.  $2.  $3,  or  $5  million.    Therelsasec- 
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ond  theoretical  limitation.  SBIC  loans 
can  only  be  to  firms  that  meet  SBA  size 
standards ;  that  have  less  than  $5  million 
In  assets,  and  so  forth.  But  these  limita- 
tions are  utterly  ineffective.  One  firm  in 
Chicago,  with  about  159  branches,  re- 
ceived more  than  a  million  dollars  In  an 
SBIC  loan.  My  amendment  does  not 
prevent  an  SBIC  from  making  some  big 
loans. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First.  In  connection 
with  the  Senator's  statement  that  the 
$500,000  limitation  was  accepted  unani- 
mously, the  Senator  will  recall  that  It 
was  a  compromise  which  was  arrived  at 
In  committee. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  May  I  say.  at  that 
point,  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Alabama,  that  perhaps  there  a  compro- 
mise was  reached,  but,  as  I  recall,  there 
was  no  real  opposition  from  anyone  on 
the  floor;  in  conference  a  compromise 
was  Indeed  reached. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Even  In  committee 
the  figure  that  was  arrived  at  was  arrived 
at  by  compromise. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Perhaps  it  was. 
The  concept  of  the  limitation  seemed  to 
have  been  genersdly  agreed  upon. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  the  second  place, 
when  the  Senator  speaks  of  a  $6  million 
loan,  it  must  be  a  loan  to  a  small  busi- 
ness, and  a  small  business  within  the 
definition  In  the  act  must  be  one  with 
net  worth  not  exceeding  two  and  a  half 
million  dollars.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
anyone  lending  a  company  more  money 
than  its  net  worth.  Therefore,  there  are 
limitations. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  There  sire  limita- 
tions; however,  certainly  in  cities  of  al- 
most any  size  except  megalopolis,  a  firm 
that  has  $5  million  in  net  assets,  with  a 
net  worth  of  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars,  Is  the  biggest  firm  In  town.  That 
is  big  business.  The  law  now  provides 
that  the  size  of  any  loan  by  SBIC's  may 
not  exceed  20  percent  of  the  SBIC's  cap- 
ital surplus.  Since  only  30  SBIC's  have 
capital  surplus  of  two  and  a  half  million 
dollars  or  above,  the  removal  of  the 
$500,000  limitation  will  assist  only  the 
39  largest  SBIC's,  of  a  total  of  678  which 
are  active.  The  big  SBIC's  have  a  large 
proportion  of  all  SBIC  capital. 

I  once  worked  for  an  Investment  bank- 
ing firm  in  New  York.  TTie  reason  why 
an  investment  bank  prefers  a  big  invest- 
ment is  that  if  it  makes  one  $1  million 
investment,  it  must  investigate  the  credit 
of  only  one  company;  and  there  are 
expenses  for  only  one  investment. 

If  they  invest  the  same  $1  million  in 
10  $100,000  Investments,  they  have  to 
investigate  10  companies,  and  have  al- 
most 10  times  the  cost  of  investigation. 
Therefore,  there  is  a  built-in  induce- 
ment for  the  SBIC's  to  make  large  in- 
vestments. I  recall,  too,  that  one  very 
fiank  and  honest  and  most  successful 
head  of  an  SBIC,  one  of  the  largest 
SBIC's  in  the  country,  said  to  me  that 
if  we  passed  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  without  the  Prox- 
mire amendment,  every  loan  his  com- 
pany would  make  would  be  a  loan  of 
more  than  $500,000. 


I  believe  this  amendment  Is  a  very 
moderate  amendment. 

The  smaller  firms,  the  firms  that 
would  get  loans  of  less  than  $500,000.  are 
the  firms  that  the  law  is  designed  to 
benefit.  Congress  provided  lucrative  tax 
benefits  for  the  small  business  invest- 
ment companies.  When  this  law  was  en- 
acted, we  provided  substantial  benefits, 
which  have  been  described  by  one  out- 
standing magazine  as  permitting  a  firm 
which  is  breaking  even  because  of  the 
tax  advantages,  or  which  makes  two  in- 
vestments, one  of  $100,000,  which  dou- 
bles in  value,  another  of  $100,000  which 
disappears  entirely  and  fails  totally,  and 
the  firm  breaks  even  in  that  way,  never- 
theless, because  of  tax  advantages  the 
SBIC  law  enables  that  firm  to  make  a 
return  of  17^2  percent  to  the  stockhold- 
ers. That  is  the  kind  of  tax  advantage 
we  provide  for  the  SBIC's. 

We  also  provide  a  substantial  amount 
of  Goverrunent  money,  and  the  bill  pro- 
vides even  more  Goverrunent  money  than 
before. 

Under  those  circumstances,  with  the 
advantage  of  special  tax  privileges,  spe- 
cial tax  advantages,  which  enable  the 
SBIC's  to  operate  with  Government 
money  at  low  interest  rates,  it  seems  to 
me  that  Congress  should  require  that 
the  SBIC  service  small  business.  That 
is  the  purpose  of  extending  such  bene- 
fits. We  should  do  this  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  requiring  that  half  of  the  port- 
folio be  in  loans  of  $500,000  or  less. 

Under  the  interpretation  of  present 
law  by  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, about  10  percent  of  the  money  fur- 
nished by  SBIC's  has  gone  into  loans 
above  $500,000.  Yet  these  loans  have 
gone  to  only  one -half  of  1  percent  of 
the  total  firms  borrowing  from  SBIC's. 
obviously,  the  biggest  of  the  technically 
small  business  operations. 

If  the  $500,000  limitation  is  removed 
entirely,  from  30  percent  to  40  percent 
of  the  total  investments  of  SBIC's  may 
go  to  larger  firms  in  the  form  of  loans 
in  excess  of  $500,000.  I  believe  the  pres- 
ent proportion  is  about  right.  I  should 
like  to  see  a  little  more  go  to  small  firms. 
But  it  cannot  be  said  that  the  big  firms 
are  starving,  when  they  constitute  only 
one-half  of  1  percent  of  firms  borrowing 
from  SBIC's  but  get  10  percent  of  all 
the  money,  or  20  times  as  much  as  the 
average  smaller  firm. 

I  should  like  to  reiterate  and  reempha- 
size  the  colloquy  I  had  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Alabama  fMr. 
SPARKMAN  ] .  He  argued  that  the  bill  does 
not  really  remove  the  limitation,  be- 
cause two  limitations  remain  In  the  bill. 
One  is  that  the  loan  may  not  exceed  20 
percent  of  capital  and  surplus.  The 
second  is  that  the  loan  may  not  be  to 
a  firm  which  does  not  comply  with  Small 
Business  size  standards. 

The  first  limitation  is  not  a  limitation 
for  big  SBIC.  One  SBIC  I  know  of  can 
lend  20  percent  of  $30  million  or  $6  mil- 
lion in  one  loan  because  that  is  their 
capital  in  surplus.  A  good  friend  of 
mine  is  the  head  of  an  SBIC  in  New 
York  having  $18  million  in  capital.  It 
can  obviously  make  a  $3,600,000  loan,  if 
my  amendment  is  defeated. 

So  far  as  small  business  is  concerned, 
the  record  is  replete  with  loans  that  have 


been  made  to  firms  that  have  nationwide 
sales,  that  have  hundreds  of  employees — 
and  the  number  varies  from  150  to  1.000, 
depending  on  the  industry  in  which  it  is 
located.  Such  a  firm  can  do  a  very  sub- 
stantial business  indeed  compared  with 
95  percent  of  American  business.  I  ar- 
gue that  at  least  half  the  portfolio  of 
those  companies  should  be  invested  in 
the  99  y2  percent  of  firms  that  require 
less  than  $500,000  in  loans. 

I  conclude  by  saying  that  to  permit 
SBIC's  to  make  loans  of  any  size,  with 
no  limitation,  cannot  really  help  small 
business  firms. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  the 
firms  In  America  that  we  recognize  as 
small  business  cannot  be  helped,  because 
more  of  the  funds  In  the  program  will 
be  made  available  to  the  bigger  firms, 
and  that  much  lost  to  the  smaller  busi- 
ness. 

If  any  of  us  were  operating  such  an 
SBIC,  we  Would  operate  it  for  profit.  So 
we  would  invest  In  big  loans  to  large 
firms  that  cost  less  to  investigate  per 
dollar  and  are  likely  to  be  more  reliable. 
Unless  some  effective  requirement  is 
tied  to  the  tax  privilege  and  the  Gtov- 
emment  money  that  is  loaned,  the  In- 
tent of  Congress  will  be  frustrated. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  adopted. 
If  the  Senator  from  Alabama  would 
agree.  I  would  suggest  that,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  19  or  20  Senators  come 
to  the  Chamber,  so  that  the  yeas  and 
nays  might  be  ordered,  there  be  a  live 
quorum  call.  If  he  would  agree  to  that, 
we  would  be  ready  to  vote  a  couple  of 
minutes  after  the  live  quonmi  was  de- 
veloped. Or  does  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama wish  to  speak  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  wonder  why  the 

Senator  suggested  a  couple  of  minutes 

later?     Why  not  immediately? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  satisfactory. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  did  not  plan  to 

speak. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  assumed  that  the 
Senator  might  perhaps  wish  to  speak 
further.  But  if  he  does  not.  it  is  sat- 
isfactory to  me  to  proceed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Proxmire  1  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  In 
view  of  the  situation,  with  the  under- 
standing that  what  I  am  about  to  pro- 
pose will  not  be  considered  as  a  prece- 
dent. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
years  and  nays  on  the  Proxmire  amend- 
ment be  ordered.  But  this  is  not  to  be 
a  precedent. 

This  is  an  unusual  circumstance; 
otherwise  I  would  not  have  asked  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  yeas  and  nays 
be  ordered.  This  procedure  is  not  to  be 
considered  as  a  precedent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  yeas  and  nays  are  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoNl.  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening].  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
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[Ifr.  McOsk],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Mo&SB].  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MusKiK],  the  Senator  from  Mifisis- 
sippi  [Mr.  StknnisI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Texa«  [Mr.  YAHBOBOcaH]  are  abeent 
oa.  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  DoodI  is  absent  be- 
cause of  Illness  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Eiiau]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
▼oting,  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  Dodd].  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Emoi^I,  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Moaas],  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  STsmtis].  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  LoncI.  and  the  Senator 
from  Miaaouri  [Mr.  Long]  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwatkr] 
is  absent  because  of  a  death  in  his  family. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr. 
Simpson!  are  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Al- 
lott],  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Cask],  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  and  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Morton]  are  necessarily  ab- 
sent. 

Tlie  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  BiNNrrr] 
and  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KxATiva]  are  detained  on  official  busi- 
ness. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrtjska]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keat- 
nrol.  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  would  vote  "yea."  and 
the  Senator  from  New  York  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Mnxaal  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  31. 
nays  49,  as  follows: 

(No.  25a  Leg.] 
TEAS— 31 


Fong 

Nelson 

BwOl 

Gore 

Neuberger 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Pastors 

Burdlck 

Kucbel 

Pearson 

Byrd.Va. 

LauBcbe 

Proxmlre 

Carlaon 

MoOoTem 

Russell 

Cburcli 

Thurmond 

Cotton 

Mechem 

WllUamn.  Del. 

Curtis 

Metcalf 

Toung,  N.  Oak 

Dlzkaen 

Monroney 

Do<igla« 

Mundt 

NATS— 40 

Aiken 

Hill 

Prouty 

BarUett 

HoU&nd 

Randolph 

Bayh 

Humphrey 

Rlblcoff 

Bfbto 

Inouye 

Robertson 

Brewster 

Jackson 

SaltonstaU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

JaTlu 

Scott 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Clark 

Jordan,  K.O. 

Smith 

Cooper 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Sparkman 

TV>mlr>lr* 

Kennedy 

Symington 

Eastland 

MagnuBon 

Talmadge 

El  lender 

Mansfield 

Tower 

Eryln 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Pulbrlght 

McClellan 

WUliams.NJ. 

Hart 

McNamara 

Toung,  Ohio 

Hartke 

BCoas 

Ha7«l«a 

PeU 

NOT  VOnNO— 20 

Allot* 

Oeae 

Bdmondsoa 

Bennett 

XXXM 

Xngle 

Qoldwater 

Long.  La. 

Muskle 

Oruenlng 

MoOee 

BlmpeoB 

Hruska 

Miller 

Stennls 

Keating 

Morse 

Tarborough 

Long,  Mo. 

Morton 

So  Mr.  Proxmire's  amendment  to  the 
committee  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  was  rejected  be 
reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 

laid  on  the  table.  

The     PRESIDINO     OFFICER.     The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 

lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  reconsider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 

agreed  to.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
committee  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute  is  open  to  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  committee  amendment. 
The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time.  v 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield?  f 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  the  under- 
standing of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  the  junior  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  Hart]  has  an  amendment  that  he 
desires  to  offer  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  refers  to  the 
bill  S.  1309,  which  will  be  considered 
next. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  President.  I  understand  that  there 
will  be  no  further  yea-and-nay  votes 
today. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  ask  some  ques- 
tions of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
respond  to  questions  from  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  bill  would  ir.crease 
from  $400,000  to  $700,000  the  amount  of 
subordinated  debentures  which  SBA  can 
purchase  from  an  SBIC? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  i« 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Originally  it  was 
$150,000? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  the  act  was 
originally  written. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  1958. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  We  have  escalated 
from  $150,000  to  $400,000,  and  now  it  is 
proposed  that  up  to  $700,000  of  Oov- 
ernment  money  be  authorized  imder 
section  302  of  this  program. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  Before  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin gets  away  from  that  point,  I 
should  like  to  call  his  attention  to  the 
comment  I  made  in  my  direct  statement, 
thsit  by  raising  the  amount  of  debentures 
that  could  be  sold,  the  authorization 
would  be  accompanied  with  a  require- 
ment that  the  SBIC's  should  raise  that 
much  more  money:  that  is.  to  get  the 
benefit  of  the  full  $700,000,  a  company. 


would  have  to  have  $700,000  of  its  own 
money  in  hand.  Then  it  could  sell  sub- 
ordinated debentures  in  the  amount  of 
$700,000  to  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. Then  the  company  could  bor-  ' 
row  a  like  amount  from  SBA  which 
would  make  a  total  of  $2.1  million.  That 
would  be  in  a  fund  for  lending.  In  that 
way,  it  would  bring  in  a  great  deal  of 
private  money  to  build  up  the  net  assets. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Consider  the  case 
of  a  firm  that  from  1958  to  1961  had 
$700,000  of  its  own  money — SBIC  money. 
It  could  get  $150,000  of  U.S.  Government 
money  plus  $425,000  of  section  303(b) 
money,  which  totals  $575,000  of  U.S. 
money.  But  under  the  provisions  of  the 
bill  before  us  now,  today,  a  firm  with  only 
$700,000  of  its  own  money  would  be  in  a 
position  to  Ixtrrow  $1.4  million  of  money 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and 
would  have  a  2-to-l  ratio  of  Federal 
money  compared  to  less  than  a  1-to-l 
ratio  from  1958  to  19C1.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Let  me  call  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  $700,000  of  that 
amount  Is  secured  by  debentures  of  the 
company.  It  is  not  an  open  loan.  So  I 
believe  we  need  to  keep  that  point  In 
mind. 

The  Senator  Is  correct  so  far  as  his 
figures  are  concerned. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Would  not  more 
Government  money  go  Into  the  program 
now  under  the  bill  than  was  In  the  pro- 
gram before,  so  that  It  would  Increase 
the  present  ratio  of  less  than  $1  of  Gov- 
ernment money  for  esich  $1  of  SBIC 
money — assuming  a  $700,000  commit- 
ment by  the  SBIC— to  $2  of  Federal 
money  to  $1  of  private  money? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  have  main- 
tained the  same  ratio.  But  the  figures 
of  the  Senator  are  correct,  if  we  count 
the  debentures  as  being  Government 
money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Under  section  303 
(b).  this  bill  would  increase  the  limita- 
tion for  SBA  loans  from  50  percent  of 
capital  and  surplus,  or  $4  million,  to  50 
percent  of  capital  and  surplus,  or  $5  mil- 
lion, whichever  is  greater.  Do  I  under- 
stand correctly? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  if  the 
Senator  would  mind  repeating  that  ques- 
Uon? 

Mr.  PROXMIRB.  Do  I  understand 
correctly  that  the  bill  would  increase  the 
amount  of  SBA  loans  to  SBIC's  from  $4 
million  to  $5  million  under  section 
303(b)? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  law  at  the 
present  time  provides  that  an  SBIC  may 
borrow  from  SBA  under  section  303(b)  of 
the  act  an  amount  not  to  exceed  50  per- 
cent of  the  capital  and  surplus  of  the 
SBIC.  or  $4  million,  whichever  is  the 
smaller.  This  bill  would  Increase  that 
$4  million  limitation  to  $5  million.  That 
Is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  so  that  I  may  clarify 
one  thing? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  while  ago  there 
was  discussion  about  the  increase  in  the 
amount  of  Government  money  which 
might  go  into  the  SBIC.  I  am  not  cer- 
tain that  I  made  it  dear  that,  regardless 
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of  the  figures  which  have  been  cited,  the 
proportion  of  Government  money  to  pri- 
vate money  has  remained  the  same 
throughout.  il 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
understand  the  situation,  this  is  one  of 
the  most  rapidly  growing  agencies  of  the 
Government.  It  has  grow;*'  at  a  fantas- 
tic rate. 

People  talk  about  the  increase  in  Gov- 
ernment spending  and  the  increase  in 
bureaucracy,  but  seldom  do  they  focus  on 
the  benefits  which  business  receives.  A 
small  segment  of  small  business  is  in- 
volved, because  only  1  firm  in  200  In 
this  country  has  ever  borrowed  from  the 
Small  Business  Administration. 

Despite  this,  we  have  witnessed  a  sit- 
uation in  which  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration from  1953  to  1963  grew  from 
432  employees  in  1953  to  3.239  employees 
in  1963.  an  increase  of  775  percent.  This 
compares  with  a  decrease  during  that 
same  period  of  time  in  the  total  overall 
number  of  Federal  employees  from 
2'.558.000  to  2.527,000.  Whereas  the 
Federal  Government  maintained  almost 
complete  stability  during  the  past  10 
years,  as  to  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees— there  have  been  some  fluctua- 
tions, but  almost  complete  stability — the 
so-called  small  business  sector  has  not 
been  doubled,  tripled,  or  quadrupled,  but 
has  been  increased,  in  number  of  em- 
ployees, sevenfold. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin,  like  all 
other  Senators,  is  for  small  business. 
But  the  soaring  cost  of  the  promotion 
of  business  I  think  has  been  overlooked 
by  those  v^Y\o  call  attention  to  the  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government.  The  growth 
of  the  Federal  Government  during  the 
past  10  years,  has  been  dwarfed  by  the 
explosive  growth  of  subsidies  for  water 
carriers,  subsidies  for  airlines,  and  sub- 
sidies to  business. 

On  the  basis  of  the  discussion  on  the 
previous  amendment,  we  have  observed 
that  these  loans  go  more  and  more  to 
the  larger  so-called  small  business  firms. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     The  Senator's  fig- 
ures  are    correct,    but    I    believe    they 
should  include  a  bit  more  information. 

Prior  to  the  creation  of  the  Small 
Business  Administration  we  had  the 
Smaller  Defense  Plants  Administration. 
The  SDPA  was  organized  during  the 
Korean  war  to  help  small  business  in  the 
defense  program.  It  was  purely  a  de- 
fense organization,  and  almost  entirely 
hmited  to  that. 

In  1953,  in  the  83d  Congress,  the 
Small  Business  Administration  was 
made  a  p>ermanent  agency  and  given 
the  broad  power  of  lending  to  small  busi- 
nesses throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  year  did  it 
become  permanent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  1953. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Very  well. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
correct  that.  I  said  it  was  made  per- 
manent in  1953,  but  it  was  not.  The 
Small  Business  Administration  was  cre- 
ated in  1953.  It  was  made  permanent 
in  1958. 


Later  we  added  to  the  functions  of  the 
Small  Business  Administration  the  job 
of  administering  disaster  relief  in  this 
country.  Everyone  who  knows  what  has 
happened  over  the  past  years  knows  that 
this  has  been  a  considerable  load  to 
carry.  The  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration was  given  that  job. 

Congress  has  enacted  other  laws  with 
reference  to  various  programs  in  Gov- 
ernment contracting,  subcontracting, 
and  so  forth.  That  added  a  personnel 
need.  Other  activities  and  functions 
have  been  given  to  the  Small  Business 
Administration  as  time  has  gone  along. 
When  the  SBIC  was  organized  in  1958, 
the  administration  of  that  program  was 
given  to  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. 

We  cannot  eat  our  cake  and  have  it, 
too.  If  Congress  provides  new  func- 
tions, somebody  must  administer  those 
functions.  If  it  happens  to  involve  an 
agency  such  as  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, of  course  it  is  necessary 
to  employ  additional  personnel  to  take 
care  of  the  functions  which  have  been 
added. 

This  is  getting  a  bit  ahead  of  the  game, 
but  there  will  be  under  consideration 
in  a  few  minutes,  I  hope,  another  bill  in 
this  field.  The  Senator  from  Michigan 
will  offer  an  amendment  to  that  bill  to 
extend  the  disaster  relief  program.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  I  under- 
stand, will  support  that  amendment. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  administer  that  program  with- 
out some  additional  j>ersonnel.  It  may 
not  require  as  many  as  a  half  dozen,  but 
certainly  it  will  require  some  more. 

So  it  goes.  As  we  add  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, we  should  expect  the  num- 
ber of  employees  to  continue  to  grow. 

We  ought  to  keep  those  factors  in  mind 
when  we  discuss  the  phenomenal  growth 
which  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion has  had. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  for  his  comments,  but 
I  should  Uke  to  invite  his  attention  to 
several  things. 

It  is  true  that  in  1953  there  were  432 
Small  Business  Administration  employ- 
ees. However,  every  year  there  hsis  been 
an  increase,  and  usually  a  big  increase  of 
100  or  200  employees  sometimes  more, 
year  after  year. 

First,  the  number  was  432;  then  it 
was  601;  then  it  was  736;  then  it  was 
821 ;  then  it  was  1,161 ;  then  it  was  1,471 ; 
then  it  was  2,013. 

And  so  on,  until  the  past  year,  when  it 
was  3,239. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  provide  for  some 
kind  of  assistance  to  the  beleaguered  fish 
industry,  it  might  be  necessary  to  employ 
another  person.  I  do  not  believe  it  will 
be  necessary.  I  believe  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Administration  should  be  well 
enough  staffed  now  to  handle  the  rela- 
tively small  and  temporary  situation  in 
which  the  fish  industry  now  finds  itself. 
I  should  like  to  invite  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator's  attention  the  statistics 
in  this  regard.  In  1954.  $275  million  was 
authorized  by  the  Federal  Government 
for  the  revolving  fund  of  the  Small  Busi- 


ness Administration.  The  next  year  it 
was  $275  miUion.  Then  it  was  $375  mil- 
lion. Then  it  was  $455  milUon.  It  has 
climbed,  year  after  year,  until  there  has 
been  a  600  percent  increase  since  1954,  so 
that  now  it  is  $1,666  miUion. 

During  the  same  time,  the  Federal 
Government  has  increased  its  spending 
from  $73  biUion  to  $92  billion. 

Many  editorials  have  been  written  de- 
ploring the  increase  of  spending  by  the 
Federal  Government.  Most  Senators 
would  like  to  keep  spending  as  low  as 
possible. 

I  invite  attention  once  again  to  the 
fact  that  the  people  of  America  who 
denounce  subsidies  the  most,  who  believe 
this  and  feel  this  most  strongly — who 
are  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  a  Federal 
bureaucracy  the  most,  who  are  opposed 
to  Federal  subsidies  the  most,  are  the 
small  businessmen.  One  might  say  all 
businessmen,  but  especially  the  small 
businessmen.  I  have  talked  with  thou- 
sands of  them  in  my  State  who  are  op- 
posed to  the  growth  of  the  Government. 
Yet  we  see  that  the  agency  which  pur- 
ports to  represent  the  small  businessman 
primarily  is  probably  the  fastest-grow- 
ing agency  in  the  Government  in  terms 
of  personnel,  in  terms  of  money,  in  terms 
of  the  involvement  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment in  what  is  going  on. 

On  the  basis  of  everything  I  have  seen 
and  all  my  talks  with  small  businessmen, 
they  do  not  want  bureaucracy  to  grow, 
even  if  they  receive  some  benefit  from 
it. 

Only  one  out  of  every  200  small  busi- 
nessmen has  had  an  opportunity  to  bor- 
row from  the  Small  Business  Adminis- 
tration. That  is  one  half  of  one  percent. 
The  other  99"^  percent  have  not  bor- 
rowed from  the  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration. This  does  not  mean  that  we 
should  abolish  It.  The  SBA  performs 
some  very  useful  functions.  I  am  In 
favor  of  continuing  it.  But  I  am  opposed 
to  this  bill  and  the  next  bill  that  will 
come  up  today  because  I  think  the 
agency  is  growing  too  fast.  If  we  mean 
anything  we  say  about  keeping  Govern- 
ment spending  under  control  and  keep- 
ing bureaucracy  from  growing  so  great, 
we  should  keep  this  SBA  bureaucracy 
from  growing. 

May  I  ask  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
If  there  has  not  been  this  600  percent  in- 
crease in  the  revolving  fund  of  the  SBA 
between  1954  and  last  year? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  Senator 
has  given  correct  figures.  However, 
again,  I  think  there  is  an  explanation. 
When  SBA  started  In  1953,  It  was  pro- 
vided with  a  revolving  fund  to  take  care 
of  business  loans  and  loans  for  disasters 
caused  by  fioods  and  other  catastrophes. 
Also  an  amount  was  provided  in  the  law 
to  make  it  possible  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration  to  contract  with  the 
Government  for  prime  contracts  and 
then  perhaps  subcontract  them  out  to  a 
pool  of  small  businesses  that  might  be 
formed.  That  fund  has  never  been  used. 
Later,  the  Small  Business  Act  was 
amended  to  include  disaster  loans  to 
small  businesses  which  have  suffered 
severe  econwnic  injury  because  of  the 
Injuries  done  their  customers  by  drought 
and  heavy  rainfall  In  the  area  where  the 
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small  business  Is  located,  also  the  act  has 
been  amended  to  permit  disaster  loans  to 
any  small  business  which  has  luflered 
substantial  economic  injury  as  a  result 
of  its  displacement  by  a  federally  aided 
urban  renewal  or  highway  construction 
program. 

Tbere  has  been  spent  for  disaster  re- 
lief a  total  of  about  $155  million.  That 
is  SBA's  part. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  participa- 
tion by  banks. 

Still  later,  in  1968,  the  SBIC  program 
was  put  into  effect  and  a  revolving  fund 
was  created  for  it.  This  is  included  in 
the  large  figures  toward  the  end  of  the 
total  which  the  Senator  quoted. 

We  must  remember  that  these  pro- 
grams require  money.  They  are  not 
grants — grants  have  been  minimal  in  the 
Small  Business  Administration.  These 
are  loans  that  are  paid  back,  generally 
at  a  rate  of  Interest  that  is  favorable. 
Business  loans  carry  a  rate  of  interest 
of  5^2  percent.  Disaster  loans  carry  a 
lower  rate — 3  percent,  as  I  recall — in 
keeping  with  the  decree  of  Congress.  But 
the  money  is  put  out  in  loans,  and  it  is 
being  paid  back  with  Interest,  and  a  very 
fine  record  is  being  made. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Let  me  say  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
that  nobody  has  worked  harder  on  small 
business  legislation  or  more  effectively 
or  more  faithfully  than  has  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama.  He  has  done  a 
wonderful  job.  He  is  certainly  Mr. 
Small  Business  In  the  Senate.  He  has 
accomplished  much.  He  has  been  very 
fair  to  me.  I  have  had  the  duty. 
as  chairman  of  the  Small  Bvislness  Sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  to  handle  a  situation  that 
is  becoming  increasingly  uncomfortable 
for  me.  The  Senator  from  Alabama  has 
been  wonderful  in  cooperation.  He  has 
beaten  me  every  time  we  go  to'  the  mat, 
whether  it  Is  in  subcommittee,  in  the 
full  ccunmittee,  or  on  the  floor.  He  Is 
going  to  beat  me  today.  But  I  want  to 
make  it  clear  that  I  oppose  the  provision 
in  S.  298  that  would  increase  the  amount 
of  subordinated  debentures  that  SBA  will 
buy  and  the  size  of  the  loans  that  SBA 
will  make,  as  well  as  loans  that  are  over 
$500,000,  with  which  my  amendment, 
which  was  rejected  a  few  moments  ago 
dealt. 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
deep^  grateful  to  the  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin for  his  comments.  I  know  he  has 
worked  hard,  and  I  know  he  has  been 
sincere  in  his  efforts  with  reference  to 
small  business.  I  have  differed  with  him 
on  several  occasions,  but  I  have  enjoyed 
working  with  him.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  over  which  he  presides. 
Also,  in  the  Select  Committee  on  Small 
Business,  we  work  diligently  and  period- 
ically throughout  the  year,  as  he  knows, 
in  studying  those  problems.  There  has 
been  a  high  degree  of  concord  of  opinion 
In  that  committee  on  both  sides.  There 
is  no  partisanship  in  that  committee. 
Almost  all  of  the  reports  which  we  have 
rendered  since  1950  have  been  unani- 
mous. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  at  that  point,  perhaps  that  is  the 
dlfOculty.    I  think  It  is  fine  to  achieve 


unanimity,  but  I  feel  that  in  this  area 
we  need  a  little  more  inquiry  and  criti- 
cism in  order  to  evaluate  the  program 
on  the  ttasis  of  differenoea. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  do  not  haiKlle 
the  specific  items  the  Senator  is  discuss- 
ing; we  handle  principles  and  policies. 
Where  there  is  a  point  at  issue,  we 
hahdle  it. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  heard  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Sal- 
TOHSTALi.].  who  Is  the  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  committee,  speak  with 
reference  to  S.  298.  He  is  one  of  the 
sponsors. 

Practically  the  entire  membersliip  of 
the  Small  Business  Committee  joined  In 
sponsoring  the  bill.  We  did  it  based  upon 
hearings  and  studies  by  the  committee. 
I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that,  regardless  of  our  differences,  we 
have  usually — in  fact,  in  most  in- 
stances— ironed  out  our  differences.  We 
have  not  gone  to  the  mat  in  many  mat- 
ters. I  have  enjoyed  working  with  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  point  out  that  this 
business  subsidy  powerhouse  is  a  real 
streamroller.  In  most  areas  we  hear 
the  distinction  made  between  liberals 
and  conservatives  and  Republicans  and 
Democrats  on  spending;  but  when  they 
get  together  on  the  Small  Business  Com- 
mittee and  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  in  matters  relating  to  busi- 
ness, the  sky  Is  the  limit.  There  are 
very  few  limitations  on  business.  When 
we  enter  the  area  of  welfare,  or  foreign 
aid.  there  Lb  criticism.  We  even  hear 
criticism  in  the  field  of  defense  these 
days.  But  when  It  comes  to  business, 
no.  I  do  not  believe  that  is  helpfuL 
Business  does  not  want  It  that  way.  It 
wants  a  much  slower  pace  In  expansion 
of  a  bureaucracy  which  Is  supposed  to 
serve  small  business. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  I  jdeld  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  There  is  probably  no 
subcommittee  in  the  Congress  In  which 
there  has  been  a  more  constructive  spirit 
of  cooperation  and  lack  of  partisanship 
than  on  our  subcommittee.  I  think  both 
S.  1309  and  S.  298  reflect  that  spirit  of 
compromise. 

Legislation  has  been  described  as  the 
art  of  the  possible.  We  have  brought 
about  In  the  subcommittee  a  meeting  of 
minds  of  those  of  diverse  political  per- 
suasion. That  fact  stands  as  a  tribute 
to  all  members  of  the  committee,  In- 
cluding the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

For  that  reason,  I  hope  S.  1309  and 
S.  298  will  stand  in  their  present  posture. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  very  much  for  his  re- 
marks. I  am  grateful.  He  certainly  is 
a  cooperative,  as  well  as  an  intellectually, 
brilliantly  qualified  member  of  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee. 

The  final  comment  I  wish  to  make 
is  that  this  country  Is  probably  more 
fully  "banked"  today  than  It  has  ever 
been  before.  There  are  more  large  and 
eager-to-loan  banks,  and  they  are  more 
aggressive  than  they  have  been  In  a  long 
time.    The  banking  system  In  my  State, 


and  those  In  most  States  of  the  Union, 
has  greatly  Improved.  Under  those  cir- 
cumstances, with  the  availability  of  capi- 
tal, we  should  be  a  little  more  careful 
than  we  have  been  in  the  past  In  the 
rapid  expansion  of  the  Small  Business 
Administration  and  Its  many  functions. 

Eugene  Foley.  Administrator  of  the 
SBA,  is  a  fine  Administrator.  He  has 
been  in  office  a  very  short  time,  but  he 
has  rendered  a  fine  service,  as  did  his 
predecessor.  John  Home. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  298)  was  passed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

AMENDMENT  OP  SMALL  BUSINESS 
ACT 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Csdendar  No.  618.  S. 
1309. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislativi  Clkrk.  A  bill  (S. 
1309)  to  amend  the  Small  Business  Act, 
and  for  other  purposes.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  with  an 
amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  Insert: 
That  section  4(c)  of  the  Small  Business  Act 
is  amended — 

(1)  by  striking  out  "fl.CM.OOO.OOO"  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "11. 700,800. 000";  and 

(2)  by  striking  out  "•341.000.000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  -saTS.aOC.OOO". 

Sxc.  2.  Paragraph  (2)  of  secUon  7(b)  of 
the  SmaU  Business  Act  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(2)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lend- 
ing Institutions  through  agreements  to  par- 
ticipate on  an  Immediate  or  deferred  basis) 
as  the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
ncirnwarj  or  appropriate  to  any  small  busi- 
ness concern  located  In  an  area  affected  by  a 
disaster.  If  the  Administration  determines 
that  the  concern  has  suffered  a  substantial 
economic  Injury  as  a  result  of  such  disaster 
and  If  such  disaster  constitutes — 

"(A)  a  major  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  President  under  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  ' 
to  authorize  Federal  assistance  to  States  and 
local  governments  In  major  disasters,  and  for 
other  purposes',  approved  September  30. 
1950.  as  amended  (42  US.C.  1855-1956g),  or 

"(B)  a  natural  disaster,  as  determined  by 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  pursuant  to  the 
Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Administration 
Act  of  1961   (7  UJ3.C.  1961):  and" 

Sic.  3.  Section  16  of  the  Small  Business 
Act  Is  amended  by  adding  thereto  the  follow- 
ing new  subsection : 

"(c)  Whoerer.  with  Intent  to  defraud, 
knowingly  conceals,  removes,  disposes  of.  or 
converts  to  his  own  use  or  to  that  of  another, 
any  property  mortgaged  or  ptodged  to.  or 
held  by,  the  Administration,  shall  be  finsd 
not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more 
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than  five  years,  or  both;  but  If  the  value  of 
such  property  does  not  exceed  $100.  he  shaU 
be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  one  year,  or  both." 


AMENDMENT    OP    ARMS    CONTROL 
AND    DISARMAMENT    ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendments  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
777)  to  amend  the  Arms  Control  and 
Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  and 
to  modify  the  personnel  security  proce- 
dures for  contractor  employees,  which 
were,  on  page  2,  strike  out  lines  22  over 
through  and  Including  line  7  on  page  3, 
and  Insert  "Sec.  3.  Section'  33  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  (22 
U.S.C.  2573)  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the";  on  page  3,  line  22.  strike  out  "In 
support  of  any  pending";  and  on  page  4, 
line  1,  strike  out  "legislation". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl,  I  move  tliat  the  Sen- 
ator concur  in  the  amendments  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  the  Senate 
should  accept  the  House  amendments. 

One  of  them  would  retain  the  lan- 
guage of  the  existing  law  concerning  the 
approval  by  Congress  of  any  agreement 
which  would  obligate  the  United  States 
to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  limit  its  Armed 
Forces.  The  Senate  accepted  this  lan- 
guage 2  years  ago  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.  Since  the  other  body  has  accepted 
the  Senate  amendment  to  reduce  the 
Agency's  authorization  to  $20  million  for 
the  fiscal  years  of  1964.  1965,  I  see  no 
reason  why  we  should  Insist  on  our 
amendment  on  congressional  approval  of 
arms  control  and  disarmament  agree- 
ments. 

The  other  amendment  adopted  by  the 
House  would  prohibit  the  dissemination 
of  "propaganda"  within  the  United 
States  concerning  the  work  of  the  Arms 
Control  Agency.  The  Senate's  language 
was  spmewhat  narrower.  It  limited  the 
prohibition  to  prt«>aganda  In  support  of 
"any  pending  legislation"  concerning  the 
work  of  the  Agency. 

I  believe  we  can  accept  this  amend- 
ment also.  In  doing  so,  we  should  un- 
derstand that  the  Agency  can  continue 
Its  program  of  informing  the  American 
public  about  Its  activities. 

The  able  chairman  of  the  House  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee,  Dr.  Morgan, 
made  this  clear  yesterday  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body.  As  he  said,  this 
amendment  would  not  eliminate  the  ex- 
isting authority  under  section  2(c)  of  the 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act  for 
the  dissemination  of  "public  informa- 
tion" concerning  arms  control  and  dis- 
armament. 

The  distinction  Is  between  propa- 
ganda and  Information.  This  Is  a  dis- 
tinction with  which  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  has  long  been  fsunil- 
lar.  What  concerns  the  committee  are 
efforts  by  agencies  of  the  executive 
branch  to  use  the  public  media  to  put 
heat  on  Congress  to  pass  particular  leg- 
islation or  to  approve  a  particular 
treaty.    On  the  other  hand,  the  com- 


mittee believes  the  American  people  have 
a  right  to  know  the  positions  which  our 
Government  Is  taking  in  the  arms  con- 
trol and  disarmament  field,  and  the 
reasons  why  we  are  taking  these  posi- 
tions. For  this  reason,  the  word  "prop- 
aganda" must  be  narrowly  construed  so 
that  the  American  people  will  not  be 
deprived  of  information  from  any  ap- 
propriate medium  about  arms  control 
and  disarmament  activities. 

With  this  understanding,  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  adopt  the  amendments  of  the 
other  body.  This  will  give  the  Agency 
a  new  2-year  authorization  to  seek  safe- 
guarded alternatives  to  the  arms  race. 
Mr.  President,  we  all  know  that  ne- 
gotiations in  this  field  will  continue.  We 
all  know  that  even  a  measure  like  the 
limited  test  ban  treaty  can  have  an  Im- 
pact on  our  national  security,  particu- 
larly if  other  covmtries  cheat.  This 
Agency  must  be  continued  to  do  research 
so  that  our  negotiators  will  be  prepared 
to  judge  proposals,  to  determine  what 
impact  they  would  have  on  our  national 
security,  and  to  find  out  whether  cheat- 
ing could  be  detected. 

By  our  vote  today  we  will  continue  for 
2  years  the  Agency  which,  more  than  any 
other,  was  responsible  for  the  "hot  line" 
to  Moscow  and  the  test  ban  treaty. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  statement  prepared  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright]  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  by  Senator  Fulbright 
The  House  made  two  minor  changes  In  the 
Senate  bill.  The  first  of  these  restores,  with 
one  small  change,  the  present  language  of 
the  proviso  In  section  83.  which  states  "that 
no  action  shaU  be  taken  under  this  or  cmy 
other  law  that  wUl  obligate  the  United  States 
to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the  Armed 
Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United  States, 
except  pursuant  to  the  treatymaklng  power 
of  the  President  under  the  Constitution  or 
unless  authorized  by  further  afllrmatlve  leg- 
islation by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States."  The  Senate  would  have  changed 
the  last  phrase  to  read :  "except  In  accordance 
with  the  constitutional  processes  of  the 
United  States."  The  existing  language  has 
worked  effectively  and  I  see  no  objection  to 
keeping  It.  It  has  alwajrs  been  understood 
by  the  committee  and  the  Senate  that  major 
agreements,  such  as  the  recent  limited  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  would  be  submitted  as 
treaties  whereas  minor  agreements,  such  as 
the  "hot  line"  would  not. 

The  Senate  bill  made  the  proviso  applica- 
ble only  to  action  taken  under  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Act;  the  House 
bill  continues  the  existing  law  which  makes 
the  proviso  applicable  to  actions  taken  under 
other  laws  as  well. 

The  second  minor  change  occurs  In  the 
provision  limiting  the  use  of  fvinds  for 
propaganda.  As  passed  by  the  Senate,  it 
read:  "None  of  the  funds  herein  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  shall  be  used  to  pay  for 
the  dissemination  within  the  United  States 
of  propaganda  In  support  of  any  pending 
legislation  concerning  the  work  of  the  UJB. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency." 
The  House  proposes  to  strike  the  words  "In 
support  of  any  pending  legislation."  Here 
again,  I  see  no  objection  to  the  House  change. 
In  fact,  the  original  language  coxisldered  by 
the  committee  was  virtually  Identical  to 
that  agreed  to  by  the  House. 


The  committee's  concern  and  Intent  was 
set  forth  in  the  report  as  follows: 

"The  committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  cltlrens  to  petition  their 
Government.  It  Is  concerned,  however,  that 
tax  funds  gathered  from  all  the  citizens  not 
be  used,  directly  or  Indirectly,  to  encourage 
expressions  of  particular  groups  of  cltlEens 
simply  because  those  groups  support  posi- 
tions taken  by  the  Government  agency.  Mr. 
Foster  testified  that  he  personally  did  not 
promote  these  exertions  on  behalf  of  the 
bill  and  that  he  did  not  know  who  did.  The 
provision  recommended  by  the  conunlttee 
would  therefore  merely  insure  that  the 
Agency  will  not  participate  in  a  public  cam- 
paign on  behalf  of  its  own  legislation.  The 
committee  does  not  Intend  by  this  language 
to  restrict  Agency  oCacials  from  addressing  ^ 
public  affairs  groups  and  others  on  the  gen- 
eral subject  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment or  to  undertake  similar  activities." 

The  following  statement  from  the  report 
of  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  dealing 
with  an  earlier  limitation  on  propaganda  ac- 
tivities of  the  International  Cooperation  Ad- 
ministration is  equally  applicable,  I  think, 
to  the  pertinent  provision  of  S.  777:  "It  is 
admittedly  difficult  to  draw  a  hard  and  fast 
distinction  between  information  and  propa- 
ganda so  as  to  fit  all  possible  cases.  But  the 
problem.  In  the  conmalttee's  view  Is  more 
theoretical  than  real  •  •  •  '[Gleneral  pro- 
paganda' should  be  very  narrowly  construed 
and  should  not  Inhibit  action  through  all 
appropriate  media  to  make  more  Informa- 
tion about  the  program  available  to  the 
American  people,"  (S.  Rept.  No.  412.  86th 
Cong.,  p.  39). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  to  concur 
in  the  House  amendments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  SMALL 
BUSINESS  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  1309)  to  amend  the  Small 
Business  Act,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  would  Increase  the  authorization  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration's 
revolving  fmid  for  use  in  its  programs 
under  the  Small  Business  Investment 
Act  of  1958  by  $34.3  million.  This 
brings  the  total  authorization  for  these 
programs  to  $375.3  million  and  the  total 
authorization  for  the  Small  Business 
Administration's  revolving  fund  to  $1,- 
700,300,000.  The  Small  Business  Admin- 
istration estimates  that  this  increased 
authorization  will  enable  It  to  operate 
the  Small  Business  Investment  Company 
program  and  the  lending  program  to 
State  and  local  development  companies 
through  fiscal  year  1964. 

SBA  now  has  authority  to  make  loans 
to  small  businesses  which  have  suffered 
severe  economic  Injury  because  of  the  In- 
jury done  their  customers  by  drought  and 
heavy  rainfall  In  the  area  in  which  the 
small  business  Is  located.  Section  2  of 
the  bill  would  broaden  this  authority  so 
as  to  include  all  types  of  nattu-al  disas- 
ters. These  disasters  must  be  declared 
by  the  President  or  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture under  their  statutory  authority  to 
make  such  declarations.  There  have 
been  many  cases  where  small  businesses 
have  suffered  such  economic  injury  be- 
cause of  disasters  other  than  drought 
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and  heavy  rainfall.  Last  winter,  for  In- 
stance, the  citrus  fruit  crop  in  Florida 
vas  severely  damaged  by  freezing. 
Many  small  businesses  in  the  citrus  fruit 
area  dependent  on  the  fruit  growers 
were  injured  economically  because  of 
this  natural  disaster.  There  is  no  valid 
reason  why  small  businesses  should  not 
be  permitted  to  obtain  disaster  loans  for 
economic  injury  resulting  from  disasters 
such  as  this  heavy  freezing  as  well  as  for 
floods,  hurricanes,  fires,  or  earthquakes. 

The  bill  also  provides  the  Federal  Gov- 
eriunent  with  power  to  bring  criminal 
charges  against  any  person  who,  with 
intent  to  defraud,  knowingly  steals  any 
property  mortgaged  or  pledged  to  the 
Small  Business  Administration  as  se- 
curity for  a  loan.  This  provision  is  the 
same  as  the  authority  now  held  by  the 
farm  credit  agencies  for  similar  offenses 
against  property  used  as  collateral  for 
their  loans.  This  provision  would  not 
preempt  the  States  from  taking  action 
under  their  own  laws. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  No.  318.  Joining  in  the 
sponsorship  of  this  amendment  are  Sen- 
ators Htjmphrey.  McCarthy,  McNamara, 
Nelson,  and  Proxmirk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  will  be 
stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  4, 
Une  8,  insert  "(a)"  after  "Sac.  2.". 

On  page  5,  strike  out  line  3,  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  the  following:  "(7  UJ3.C. 
1961);" 

On  page  5,  between  lines  3  and  4,  insert 
the  following : 

(b)  Section  7(b)  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  strlUng  out  the  period  at  the 
end  of  paragraph  (3)  and  inserting  In  Ueu 
thereof  ";  and",  and  by  adding  after  para- 
graph (3)   a  new  paragraph  as  follows: 

"(4)  to  make  such  loans  (either  directly 
or  In  cooperation  with  banks  or  other  lending 
institutions  through  agreements  to  partici- 
pate on  an  immediate  or  deferred  basis)  as 
the  Administration  may  determine  to  be 
necessary  or  appropriate  to  assist  any  small 
business  concern  in  reestablishing  Its  busi- 
ness If  the  Administration  determines  that 
such  concern  has  suffered  substantial  eoo- 
nomlc  injury  as  a  result  of  the  Inability  of 
such  concern  to  process  or  market  a  prod- 
uct for  human  consumption  because  of 
disease  or  toxicity  occurring  in  such  prod- 
uct through  natiiral  or  undetermined 
causes." 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
my  colleagues  are  aware  of  the  unfortu- 
nate botulism  episode  which  resulted  in 
the  October  25  action  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  recommending 
against  consumption  of  smoked  fish 
caught  or  processed  in  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

Due  to  our  highly  developed  means  of 
communication,  the  word  of  this  warn- 
ing instantly  spread  across  the  Nation. 
Unfortunately,  the  whole  story  was  not 
always  covered;  namely,  that  the  warn- 
ing did  not  apply  to  fresh,  frozen,  canned, 
or  pickled  fish  from  the  Great  Lakes 
area. 

As  a  result,  the  effect  of  this  action  by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration — in 
substance  highly  desirable  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  public  welfare — was  to 
bring  about  an  instantaneous  and  al- 
most total  shutdown  of  the  commercial 


fishing  business  in  the  Great  Lakes  area. 
Twenty  thousand  men  have  been  report- 
ed to  be  out  of  work,  of  whom  8,000  are 
citizens  of  the  State  of  Michigan.  And 
because  the  warning  applied  to  fish 
caught  anywhere  but  processed  In  Great 
Lakes  plants,  the  effects  of  the  shutdown 
extended  to  processors  and  retailers  all 
over  the  Nation. 

Those  of  us  who  represent  the  States 
most  affected  took  such  immediate  action 
as  could  be  devised  to  help  straighten  out 
the  situation.  The  FDA  was  requested 
to — and  did — clarify  its  recommenda- 
tion, making  clear  that  the  warning  ap- 
plied only  to  smoked  fish. 

Standards  were  developed  for  prepara- 
tion of  smoked  fish  in  a  manner  that 
could  be  certified  as  healthful;  these, 
however,  present  many  problems  for  the 
industry  in  terms  of  producing  a  tasty, 
attractive  product,  and  research  is 
continuing.  Additional  impetus  has  been 
given  to  research  into  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  tjrpe  E  botulism,  a  subject 
in  which  our  knowledge  is  extremely 
limited. 

In  spite  of  these  and  other  efforts,  the 
distress  in  the  industry  is  still  very,  very 
acute.  Small  business  concerns  which 
must  meet  fixed  obligations  and  which 
are  for  the  time  being  without  income, 
are  desperately  in  need  of  assistance. 
Low  interest,  long  term  loans  such  as 
those  available  to  other  segments  of  our 
economy  who  suffer  disaster,  would  help 
tide  them  over. 

Our  amendment  would  add  a  fourth 
category  of  small  business  concerns 
which  would  be  available  for  disaster 
loans  if  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion determines  "that  such  concern  has 
suffered  substantial  economic  injury  as 
a  result  of  the  inability  of  such  concern 
to  process  or  market  a  product  for  human 
consumption  because  of  disease  or  toxic- 
ity occurring  in  such  product  through 
natural  or  undetermined  causes." 

Our  intention  is  that  these  loans  would 
be  available  to  those  small  concerns — 
from  the  commercial  fishing  companies 
to  the  processors  and  the  retailers — en- 
gaged in  the  marketing  and  processing 
of  the  fish;  and  that  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  show  that  every  fish  was 
diseased,  but  that  the  inability  to  con- 
duct their  business  was  because  of 
disease  or  toxicity  occurring  in  the  prod- 
uct in  general. 

Mr.  President,  we  have  tried  to  word 
this  amendment  in  language  that  would 
not  open  up  a  Pandora's  box.  We  have 
tried  to  make  it  very  specific.  But  this 
industry  is  indeed  experiencing  a  severe 
disaster,  and  we  believe  it  should  be  eli- 
gible for  disaster  loans  on  a  par  with  the 
assistance  so  imderstandably -offered  to 
those  who  make  their  living  from  the 
products  of  the  soil. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  discussed  the  amendment  with  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxicre], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower],  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey].  I  have  some 
reservations  about  it.  because  I  am  not 
certain  what  its  full  implications  are. 
Nevertheless,  as  I  told  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  when  he  first  spoke  to  me  about 
it,  and  also  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin, 


my  inclination  was  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment and  to  take  it  to  conference.  I 
presume  there  will  be  a  conference.  Of 
course,  the  House  may  accept  it  as  it  is. 

Mr.  HART.  I  hope  the  House  will 
accept  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  So  far  as  I  was 
concerned.  I  told  those  Senators  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  HART.  If  there  Is  no  objection. 
I  ask  that  there  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  selected  letters  written  to 
me  by  persons  who  are  directly  affected. 
These  letters,  in  simple  but  very  elo- 
quent language,  express  the  extreme  dif- 
ficulty in  which  a  great  many  very  good 
citizens  find  themselves.  The  situation 
has  been  created  not  at  all  from  any  fail- 
ure on  their  part,  but  from  some  mystei-y 
of  nature. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ALPZNA,  Mich.. 
November  IS,  1963. 
Attention  Senator  Habt. 

DCAS  Sn:  I  am  a  commercial  fisherman  on 
the  Great  Lakes  and  since  this  outbreak  of 
botulism  I  have  had  to  lay  my  boat  up. 

I  employ  three  men  that  each  average 
(4.500  a  year.  These  men  are  only  skilled  In 
fishing  as  1  am.  We  so'e  unable  to  find  any 
Job  Ashing.  My  equipment  Is  valued  at 
$25,000,  and  is  my  whole  life's  earnings  and 
savings  and  is  now  laying  Idle. 

I  am  past  40  years  old  and  quite  unable 
to  start  learning  a  new  trade  and  support 
my  family  at  the  same  time  without  any  In- 
come. ' 

If  we  could   get   a  subsidy  now  like   the 

farmers  get  when  their  land  Is  laying  Idle 

would  help.  j 

Sincerely  yours.  i 

Mr.  Donald  Cakpentex. 


Oscoda,  Mich. 

Dcak  Sik:  I  am  pleading  for  my  family's 
livelihood  due  to  the  recent  misrepresenta- 
tion of  botulism  to  the  public.  We.  the 
commercial  fishermen  and  thousands  con- 
nected, are  in  great   hardship. 

I  am  in  danger  of  losing  my  home  and  un- 
able to  put  any  money  aside  for  the  winter 
months  when  we  freeze  up. 

There  are  no  avaUable  Jobs  and  no  one  to 
watch  my  fishing  equipment  If  I  leave  to  go 
look  for  a  Job  elsewhere.  Also,  there  Is  no 
possible  way  of  selling  my  fishing  equipment 
(boat,  nets,  etc.)  so  that  I  could  start  some- 
place else. 

I  have  all  my  life  Invested  In  fishing  and 
have  never  done  anjrthlng  else  except  my 
service  hitch. 

I  have  never  asked  for  help  before  and 
wouldn't  now  if  there  were  any  other  way. 

Woiild  you  please  try  to  help  pass  bills 
S.  627  and  S.  978?  I  know  I  need  the  help 
and  so  do  many  many  others. 

I  am  strictly  a  chub  fisherman  and  chubs 
are  only  used  for  smoking.    So  you  can  see 
how  h&jX^t  is  with  us.     Please  help  us  all. 
Jlncerely. 

Eicn.  Vrrm,  Jr. 

Oscoda.  Mich. 

Deak  Sib:  We  thank  you  for  your  Interest 
in  the  fishermen's  (chub  fishermen)  prob- 
lems. 

We  read  your  enclosure.  S.  1309,  and  al- 
though we  don't  pretend  to  understand  all 
the  Insert  (A);  strike  out  line  3  and  add- 
ing to  other  pcu'ts,  we  do  get  the  general 
idea  In  yovir  paragraph   (4). 

The  Small  Business  Act — S.  1300 — would 
be  very  helpful  to  us  to  keep  our  business 
going  until  something  Is  worked  out  with  the 
botulism.    Please  help  to  get  the  low-interest 
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loans  through  before  It  is  too  late.  We  need 
them  now,  not  In  (), months;  that  may  be 
too  late. 

Sincerely, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Vetteb.  Jr. 


1l" 


I    Fatette,  Mich., 
November  12,  1963. 
Senator  Phiup  A.  Habt, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  I  am  writing  to  you  In  regard 
to  the  commercial  chub  fishing  industry  that 
has  come  to  an  end.  due  to  what  we  think 
was  given  too  much  publicity  by  the  Pure 
Food  and  Drug  Administration. 

I  am  52  years  old  and  have  been  fishing 
chubs  most  of  my  life,  now  that  chub  fish- 
ing has  come  to  an  end  I  have  no  way  of 
making  a  living  for  my  family. 

I  owe  money  on  my  boat  and  nets  and  am 
afraid  I  will  loee  what  I  have  worked  for 
most  of  my  life. 

Although  we  are  not  farmers  of  the  soil 
we  are  farmers  of  the  sea  and  think  that  we 
should  get  some  assistance  to  see  us  through 
this  crisis.  I  surely  hope  as  do  many  oth- 
ers that  are  In  the  same  fix  I  am  In  that 
you  will  do  your  utmost  to  help  the  com- 
mercial chub  fishermen  that  were  put  out  of 
business. 

With  great  respect. 
Yours  truly, 

NOBMAN  CASET, 

Commercial  Fisherman. 

Alpena,  Mich., 
October  29. 1963. 

Deab  Senatob  HaBt:  I  am  In  the  com- 
mercial fishing  business,  fishing  chubs  from 
Lake  Huron.  These  fish  are  used  solely  for 
smoking  purposes  and  since  the  deaths  due 
to  botulism  found  In  some  smoked  fish,  all 
chub  fishermen  have  had  to  stop  operations, 
and  are  in  a  state  of  emergency.  This  affects 
chub  fishing  in  all  the  Great  Lakes. 

I  am  asking  that  you  do  all  you  can  to 
cpeed  up  the  testing  being  done  by  the  Food 
and  Drug  people  and  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan In  their  effort  to  find  what  caused  the 
botulism. 

In  the  meantime,  my  Income  has  stopped, 
as  has  all  the  other  fishermen  In  this  area. 

Something  needs  to  be  done  quickly,  be- 
fore we  lose  everything.  I  am  making  pay- 
ments on  my  home,  furniture,  and  car,  be- 
sides all  the  current  bills  for  living  expenses 
and  these  must  be  paid  regardless.  I  paid 
(10,000  for  my  steel  fishing  boat  and  It  has 
taken  20  years  to  build  up  my  business.  A 
man  past  45  cannot  get  another  Job  even  if 
there  were  some. 

I  understand  bill  No.  627  Is  for  emergency 
measures  and  I  urge  you  to  do  what  you  can 
to  help  It  pass.     I  hope  you  will  give  this 
your  Immediate  attention. 
Yours  truly, 

Pbed  J.  Lang. 


Tawas  Citt,  Mich.. 

October  29, 1963. 
Senator  Philip  Habt,  ^ 

Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  Habt:  I  have  been  a  commercial 
fisherman  all  my  life  and  at  47,  It  would  be 
Impossible  for  me  to  get  employment  that 
would  keep  10  children  and  make  necessary 
paymente.  What  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug 
Department  has  done  to  us  In  the  smoked 
fish  deal  by  misinforming  the  press  can  never 
be  rectified.     It  has  killed  us. 

We  need  help  from  the  Government  Im- 
mediately, to  save  us  or  we  will  lose  every- 
thing we  have  worked  for  all  our  lives. 
Yours  truly, 

Emebalo  LaBlance  &  Sons. 
P.S.— Please  vote  for  bills  S.  627  and  S.  978. 


\\- 


Babx  River,  Mich. 
Deab  Sib:  I  am  writing  in  regards  to  the 
publicity  that  fish  have  gotten  from  all  the 
papers  over  the  deaths  from  smoked  fish. 
And  as  near  as  I  get  it  If  the  people  had 
handled  the  fish  like  any  food  should  have 
been  there  would  have  been  no  disease  In 
that.  But  the  way  it  was  put  to  the  people 
It  Is  going  to  be  herd  to  overcome  and  a 
lot  of  fishermen  are  out  of  business  and 
some  may  never  get  back.  As  near  as  I  get 
it.  there  are  20,000  men  out  of  work  from 
this  unnecessary  sciit-e.  Fishermen  like  my- 
self with  little  schooling  and  know  no  other 
way  of  making  a  living  are  hurt  bad.  And 
am  asking  the  men  that  can  do  help  clear 
this  up  If  It  can  as  I  do  not  believe  the  fish- 
ing Industry  deserved  this  blow. 
Yours  truly, 

Blmeb  Larson. 

P.S. — It  would  be  a  blessing  if  commercial 
fishermen  would  b«  eligible  for  marine  hos- 
pital care.  Would  like  to  see  the  bill  passed 
on  this. 


Oscoda,  Mich. 

Dear  Sib:  I  am  the  wife  of  a  commercial 
fisherman  writing  to  you  for  yovtr  help  in 
the  passage  of  bills  Nos.  S.  978  and  S.  627. 

The  botulism  scare  hit  \u  right  at  the  time 
when  we  make  our  winter  stake.  Not  only 
can't  we  put  any  money  aside  for  the  winter 
when  we  freeze  up,  we're  already  one  house 
payment  behind  and  likely  to  lose  our  home 
before  things  clear  up. 

I  even  had  to  help  my  husband  pull  his 
nets  out  of  the  water  as  we  couldn't  pay  a 
hired  man  when  we  can't  sell  the  fish. 

Please  help  us  desperate  wives.  We're 
scared. 

My  husband  has  his  whole  life  In  his  fish- 
ing and  needs  help  to  keep  It. 

Please  help  soon. 
Very  sincerely, 

Mrs.  Emil  Vetteb,  Jr. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  took  the  Initiative  to  propose 
an  amendment  to  the  bill.  I  had  oc- 
casion to  speak  to  some  fishing  industry 
people  in  Wisconsin  about  10  days  ago. 
They  are  in  serious  difficulty.  Their 
businesses,  which  have  been  established 
for  many  years,  are  on  the  verge  of 
failure  through  absolutely  no  fault  of 
their  own.  Their  business  is  a  very  haz- 
ardous and  tough  business  indeed — and 
highly  competitive.  Those  men  have 
been  offering  marvelously  wholesome  and 
healthful  food,  and  now,  because  of  an 
action  by  the  FDA,  and  because  of  one 
or  two  incidents  that  occurred  which 
had  no  connection  with  them,  they  find 
that  their  whole  future  is  seriously  prej- 
udiced, and  that  they  may  lose  their 
business  or  their  jobs.  Their  whole  live- 
lihood depends  on  this  business. 

There  is  reason  for  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  wish  to  say  once  again, 
because  of  the  great  efficiency  of  Mr. 
Foley,  that  I  hope  this  matter  can  be 
taken  care  of  without  an  increase  io 
the  number  of  employees  or  in  the  ap- 
propriations for  the  SBA,  because  this 
is  a  relatively  small  operation  and  in- 
volves only  a  temporary  situation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan [Mr.  Hart]  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substi- 
tute. 

The  amendment  to  the  amendment 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
said  I  had  discussed  the  amendment 
with  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower].  I  do  not  want  that  statement 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  that  he  was 
in  complete  agreement  with  the  amend- 


ment. I  believe  that  he,  too,  had  some 
reservations  about  it.  But  at  least  he 
was  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ment would  be  offered  and  that  I  intend- 
ed to  accept  it  and  take  it  to  confer- 
ence. 

Mr.  HART.  On  behalf  of  the  Sena- 
tor who  joined  with  me  in  offering  the 
amendment,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  for  his  willingness  to  accept 
it. 

The  Senator  was  gracious  enough  to 
speak  about  2  weeks  ago  concerning  the 
Great  Lakes  fishing  industry.  Based  on 
that  experience,  anything  that  can  be 
done  to  keep  Great  Lakes  fishing  alive 
is  worthwhile.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute as  amended. 

The  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  as  amended,  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  1309)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 
\  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT   OF  LIBRARY 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  570,  S.  2265. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2265)  to  amend  the  Library  Services  Act 
In  order  to  Increase  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance under  such  act  and  to  extend  such 
assistance  to  nonrural  areas. 

Tl>e  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  no 
action  will  be  taken  on  the  bill  tonight. 
It  will  be  the  pending  business. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  today,  it 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objectiwi,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  OF  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT,  1936.  AND  SECTION  18 
(B)    (2)   OP  SHIPPING  ACT,  1916 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  in- 
troduce two  bills  and  ask  that  they  be 
appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bills  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 
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The  bills,  introduced  by  Mr.  Proxmire. 
were  received,  read  twice  by  their  titles, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, as  follows: 

8.  3338.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act.  1936.  In  order  to  provide  that  It 
•hall  be  a  misdemeanor  for  any  contractor 
receiving  an  operating  differential  subsidy 
under  title  VI  or  for  any  charterer  of  vessels 
iinder  title  vn  to  engage  In  certain  discrim- 
inatory r&te  setting   practices;   and 

8.3339.  A  bill  to  amend  section  18(b)(3) 
Oif  the  Shipping  Act,  1918,  to  require  the  pub- 
lishing and  filing  of  economic  Justification 
along  with  the  publishing  and  filing  of  tariffs 
in  certain  cases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
shocking  differentials  in  ocean  freight 
rates  which  have  been  imposed  upon 
American  carriers  have  discriminated 
against  our  entire  economy.  In  my  opin- 
ion It  is  a  prime  explanation  for  the 
chronic  balance-of-pa3mient  dlflflculties 
which  we  have  experienced. 

How  can  we  possibly  Improve  our  ex- 
port position  when  the  freight  rates  be- 
ing charged  are  so  substantially  in  excess 
of  those  paid  by  exporters  from  other 
nations. 

It  is  virtually  Impossible  for  Ameri- 
can producers  to  compete  effectively  in 
foreign  markets  when  foreign  producers 
can  enter  those  markets  at  substantially 
lower  costs. 

This  discrimination  has  been  extreme- 
ly severe  in  the  case  of  Great  Lakes  ship- 
ments. Let  us  examine  the  facts.  It 
costs  $52.75  a  ton  to  send  beer  from  Mil- 
waukee to  Germany,  but  only  $32  a  ton 
to  send  German  beer  to  Milwaukee — only 
a  little  more  than  half  as  much  as  to 
send  Milwaukee  beer  to  Germany.  Bi- 
cycles from  Milwaukee  to  Amsterdam 
cost  $41.72:  only  $17.50  in  the  reverse 
direction — only  a  little  more  than  a  third 
as  much. 

An  automobile  from  Milwaukee  to 
England — and  Ramblers  are  produced  In 
Milwaukee — costs  $27.50  per  ton.  An 
English  car  to  Milwaukee  costs  only 
$16.10  a  ton.  Even  books  from  Milwau- 
kee to  England  cost  $58  and  only  $29.40 
from  England  to  Milwaukee.  Many  sim- 
ilar examples  could  be  given. 

Why  have  these  conditions  come 
about?  The  answer  is  that  these  rates 
are  set  by  international  shipping  confer- 
ences and  American  lines  are  consistent- 
ly outvoted  by  foreign  lines. 

Therefore,  foreign  lines  are.  in  effect, 
establishing  economic  policy  for  the 
United  States.  The  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  authority  to  disapprove 
these  rate  disparities  but  incredibly  no 
actions  have  ever  been  taken  under  this 
authority. 

The  two  bills  I  am  introducing  should 
go  a  long  way  toward  correcting  this  sit- 
uation. The  first  bill  would  require  the 
publishing  and  filing  of  economic  justi- 
fications for  any  rate  disparities  which 
are  proposed.  Thus,  a  burden  of  Justi- 
fication will  be  placed  upon  steamship 
conferences  and  steamship  lines  to  ex- 
plain why  discriminations  exist. 

My  second  bill  would  forbid  American 
taxp)ayers'  dollars  being  used  to  support 
conjference  agreements  which  establish 
rates  discriminatory  to  American  export- 
ers.   Under  this  bill  a  penalty  would  be 


provided  for  any  subsidized  line  if  It  con- 
tinues as  a  party  to  any  agreement  under 
which  discriminatory  rates  are  set.  The 
bill  specifically  states  that  rates  must  be 
comparable. 

U.S.  taxpayers  are  paying  almost  $300 
million  a  year  to  subsidize  an  American 
fleet.  The  only  purpose  of  this  subsidy 
is  to  make  the  American  fleet  competi- 
tive with  foreign  fleets. 

If.  with  the  subsidy,  we  cannot  carry 
American  exports  for  the  same  price  as 
comparable  foreign  ships,  our  subsidy 
program  is  a  failure. 

Thus,  my  bill  should  either  save  the 
American  taxpayer  money  or  should  im- 
prove our  balance  of  payments  by  estab- 
lishing competitive  conditions  under 
which  American  exiwrts  can  be  carried 
in  American  ships. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  all  concerned 
about  our  adverse  balance  of  pajrments. 
The  administration  has  Initiated  a  num- 
ber of  measures  designed  to  rectify  our 
adverse  position.  The  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  was  a  notable  step  in  this 
direction.  Other  actions  include  ex- 
tending the  charter  of  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank,  developing  programs  of  edu- 
cation and  assistance  to  American  ex- 
porters, jjacouraging  sales  of  raw  ma- 
terial, such  as  cotton,  and  so  on.  How- 
ever, as  pointed  out  repeatedly  in  the 
recent  hearings  of  the  Joint  Economic 
Committee,  one  major  difficulty  in  cor- 
recting this  imbalance  is  the  handicap 
our  domestic  producers  suffer  as  a  re- 
sult of  outdated  shipping  practices. 

Today  I  have  introduced  bills  de- 
signed to  update  our  transportation  poli- 
cies. I  believe  that  new  legislation 
aimed  at  the  transportation  and  delivery 
of  our  exp>orts  is  a  necessary  extension 
of  other  proposals  designed  to  increase 
U.S.  exports. 

FRnCHT-«ATET)    DIFTEIIENTIALS 

The  recent  hearings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  contained  numerous 
examples  which  revealed  that  it  costs  25 
to  50  percent  more  to  ship  many  Amer- 
ican products  to  Europe  or  Japan  than 
it  costs  to  ship  similar  Europ)ean  or  Jap- 
anese products  to  this  country.  The  ef- 
fects of  these  disparities  on  our  balance 
of  payments  were  well  illustrated  before 
the  committee  on  October  10  by  Mr. 
Arthur  Dodge.  Jr.,  vice  president  of  the 
Dodge  Cork  Co..  of  Lancaster,  Pa. : 

Of  great  concern  to  us  Is  the  fact  that 
eastbound  transatlantic  ocean  freight  rates 
for  products  we  manufacture  are  generally 
40  percent  higher  than  the  rates  for  the 
same  products  for  westbound  shipments. 

In  the  case  of  cork  bottle  stoppers.  Mr. 
Dodge  Indicated  that  the  rate  from  the 
United  States  to  Europe  was  $238  per 
long  ton,  while  the  rate  from  Europe  was 
only  $72  per  long  ton.  Commenting  on 
the  effect  of  this  disparity,  he  stated: 

By  redesigning  the  closures  to  be  used,  we 
are  saving  the  bottlers  as  much  as  $6  per 
thousand  closures  compared  to  the  cost  In 
Europe  of  closures  for  Identical  packages. 
For  the  first  time  we  can  now  see  a  poten- 
tial market  In  Oreat  Britain  and  Europe  of 
over  9100,000  per  year  for  these  Items.  We 
are  In  contact  with  firms  abroad  who  want 
to  buy  from  us.  However,  a  freight  disparity 
of  330  percent  is  a  major  barrier  to  achiev- 
ing this  potential  btuiness. 


Mr.  Dodge's  example  is  not  unique. 
On  many  American  products  the  out- 
bound freight  rate  is  substantially  higher 
than  the  inbound  rate.  Nor  are  these 
disparities  confined  to  the  Atlantic  ports, 
or  to  the  gulf  ports,  or  to  the  Pacific 
ports,  or  to  the  Great  Lakes — they  apply 
to  all.  The  hearings  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  contain  numerous  ex- 
amples of  the  disparities  on  the  Atlantic, 
gulf,  and  Pacific.  I  asked  the  staff  of 
the  committee  to  obtain  from  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission  some  rates 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  Europe.  There 
are  of  course,  some  disparities  in  the 
reverse  direction.  I  see  no  reason  why 
they  should  exist  in  either  direction. 

METHODS    or   DCmUIININO    RATES 

For  the  most  part,  ocean  freight  rates 
are  set  by  steamship  conferences  com- 
posed of  lines  offering  scheduled  sailings 
over  a  particular  trade  route.  In  most 
cases,  foreign  lines  outnumber  U.S.  lines. 
These  monopolistic  conferences,  in  order 
to  operate  in  U.S.  foreign  commerce  free 
from  antitrust  laws,  must  obtain  ap- 
proval of  their  actions  from  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission.  The  Com- 
mission can  refuse  exemption  from  the 
antitrust  laws  whenever  a  conference 
agreement  is  detrimental  or  prejudicial 
to  the  foreign  commerce  of  the  United 
States.  By  this  method  the  Commission 
has  the  means  needed  to  disapprove 
these  rate  disparities. 

Unbelievably,  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  has  not  acted  previously  in 
this  area  but,  partially  as  a  result  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee's  investi- 
gation, a  new  Chairman  has  been  desig- 
nated and  he  has  initiated  programs  de- 
signed to  eliminate  rate  disparities.  In 
order  to  expedite  the  Commission's  in- 
vestigation, some  of  the  burden  of  proof 
of  these  disparities  should  be  placed  on 
the  participants — the  steamship  confer- 
ences and  the  participating  lines. 

Therefore,  I  am  Introducing  an 
amendment  to  section  18(b)  2  of  the 
Shipping  Act  of  1916,  to  require  the  pub- 
lishing and  filing  of  economic  justifica- 
tion for  rate  disparities  along  with  the 
publishing  and  filing  of  the  rates  them- 
selves. Currently,  section  18(b) 2  re- 
quires steamship  lines  and  conferences 
to  file  their  rates  with  the  Federal  Mari- 
time Commission.  It  is  the  purpose  of 
this  amendment  to  impose  on  the  con- 
ferences and  lines  the  burden  of  justi- 
fication for  rates  which  appear  to  dis- 
criminate against  American  exporters. 

THIRD-COUhfTHT  DIFFEKENTIALS 

The  Joint  Committee's  hearings  also 
revealed  that  it  costs  considerably  more 
on  a  per-ton-mile  basis  to  send  U.S.  ex- 
ports to  South  America  and  other  foreign 
countries  than  It  does  to  ship  comparable 
products  from  Europe  and  Japan  to  these 
same  countries.  Mr.  Robert  R.  Clark, 
vice  president  of  FMC  International, 
stated  this  problem  very  accurately. 
Mr.  Clark  stated: 

To  further  substantiate  what  the  commit- 
tee has  already  revealed.  I  have  submitted 
a  report  as  part  of  my  testimony,  which  em- 
braces 138  different  rates  on  7  chemical  com- 
modities to  10  third  countries  from  the 
United  States  and  Europe.  Page  3  of  this 
study  shows  that  the  average  rate  from  Eu- 
rope to  10  countries  to  be  154  cents  per  100 
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pounds:  whereas  the  average  rate  from  the 
United  States  Is  333  cenu  per  100  pounds. 
Page  3  of  this  study  shows  on  a  cents-per- 
SO-tons-per-nautlcal-mlle  basis  that  the 
average  rate  from  Eiu-ope  to  10  countries  Is 
33.7  and  from  the  United  States,  60.6. 

It  does  not  take  many  examples  to 
show  the  effects  on  the  U.S.  balance  of 
payments  or  upon  U.S.  industry  in  gen- 
eral of  freight  rates  which  are  double 
those  of  our  major  foreign  competitors. 

One  significant  example  was  brought 
out  by  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Arnholz,  president 
of  Chemoleum  Corp.,  in  his  testimony 
before  the  Joint  Committee: 

An  Importer  In  Brazil  at  this  time  has  the 
option  of  buying  potasslvmi  muriate,  a  basic 
fertilizer,  from  this  country  at  a  price  of 
say  $31  per  ton  f.o,b.,  or  at  $32.50  from  Eu- 
rope. The  conference  freight  rate  from  this 
country  to  Santos.  Brazil.  Is  $14.85;  from 
Europe  to  Santos  it  Is  $12.00.  This  means 
the  delivered  Santos  price  from  this  country 
is  $45.85  as  against  $44.50  from  Eiu-ope.  This 
relatively  small  differential  Is  decUlve  and 
the  Importer  will  buy  In  Europe. 

This  Is  a  particularly  important  ex- 
ample not  only  because  the  distance  from 
Europe  is  longer  to  Santos  than  It  is 
from  the  United  States,  but  because  these 
rates  exclude  loading  and  port  charges. 
In  other  words.  It  costs  $2.85  more  just 
to  carry  a  commodity  from  the  United 
States  to  Santos  than  it  does  to  carry 
this  commodity  from  Europe,  even 
though  it  is  500  miles  farther  from 
Europe.  1 1 

Mr.  Amholz's  Example  Is  pertinent  for 
another  reason — perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  The  rates  from  the 
United  States  to  Brazil  are  set  by  a 
steamship  conference  with  14  active  par- 
ticipating lines.  Two  of  these  lines  are 
American,  three  are  Latin  American,  and 
nine  are  European.  Out  of  these  nine 
European  lines,  which  can  obviously  con- 
trol the  rates  from  the  United  States  to 
Brazil,  seven  of  these  have  a  competitive 
service  from  Europe  to  Brazil  and,  there- 
fore, have  an  Interest  in  building  up  Eu- 
ropean exports.  Not  long  ago  when  the 
rates  from  the  United  States  to  Brazil 
Increased  on  poitash,  exports  decreased 
from  2,100  tons  A  month  to  800  tons  per 
month. 

LEGISLATION    ON    SUBSIDIES 

I  am  also  introducing  an  amendment 
to  the   Merchant  Marine   Act   of   1936 
which  forbids  American  taxpayers'  dol- 
lars being  used  to  supF>ort  conference 
agreements  which  establish   rates  dis- 
criminatory to  American  exporters.  This 
amendment  provides  a  penalty  for  any 
subsidized  American  line  if  it  continues 
as  a  party  to  any  agreement  under  which 
rates  established  for  shipments  between 
any  UJ3.  port  and  a  foreign  port  are 
higher  on  a  mileage  basis  than  the  rates 
established   for   comparable   shipments 
between  such  foreign  port  and  another 
foreign  port.    The  sunendment  specifi- 
cally states  that  shipments  must  be  com- 
parable;  that  la.  the  same  commodity 
moving  in  comparable  volume  over  the 
two  routes.    Moreover,  the  rates  exclude 
handling  and  stevedoring  costs. 

U.S.  taxpayers  are  paying  almost 
$400  million  a  year  to  subsidize  an 
American  fieet  bo  that  it  is  competitive 
with  foreign  fleets.   If,  with  a  subsidy,  an 


American  ship  cannot  carry  an  Amer- 
ican export  for  the  same  price  as  a  com- 
parable foreign  ship  can  carry  a  com- 
parable foreign  export,  the  subsidy  Is  a 
failure. 

There  is  other  evidence  to  question  the 
subsidy  or  at  least  the  management  of 
the  subsidy  program  by  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Since  the  passage  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936,  over 
$2  bilUon  in  direct  subsidy  has  been  paid. 
Yet.  the  percentage  of  oceanborne 
freight  carried  by  American  ships  has 
markedly  declined.  The  oceanborne 
freight  of  the  United  States  has  grown 
from  100  million  tons  in  1946  to  285  mil- 
Uon  tons  in  1960.  but  the  portion  carried 
by  U.S.-flag  vessels  during  this  period 
has  declined  from  65  to  35  million  tons. 
A  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
Maritime  Administration's  management 
of  the  subsidy  has  revealed  shocking 
results. 

Prior  to  the  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee's hearings  in  June,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  Maritime  Administration  to  re- 
quire American -subsidized  lines  to  be 
members  of  steamship  conferences  or 
lose  their  operating  subsidies.  This 
policy  was  pursued  even  though  these 
conferences  are  predominately  foreign 
controlled  and  charge  excessive  rates  on 
our  exports.  As  a  result  of  the  commit- 
tee's recommendations,  this  policy  has 
been  abandoned. 

The  unwillingness  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  shift  subsidized  carriers 
from  inactive  to  active  trades  was  also 
revealed.    In  1957,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration entered  into  a  20-year  contract 
with  a  steamship  line  to  subsidize  ap- 
proximately 150  sailings  a  year  between 
U.S.  North  Atlantic  ports  and  the  Carib- 
bean, primarily  Venezuela.    At  the  time 
of  contract  negotiation,  the  volume  of 
U.S.   Atlantic  trade  to  Venezuela  was 
845,000  tons — with  the  subsidized  line 
carrying  362,000  tons,  or  41  percent.    To 
meet  this  trade  volume,  the  Maritime 
Administration  required  three  sailings  a 
week  by  the  subsidized  operator.    How- 
ever, since  1957,  the  volume  of  trade  has 
declined  by  58  percent,  and  the  volume 
carried  by  the  subsidized  operator  has 
declined  from  362.000  tons  to  less  than 
120.000  tons — a  decrease  of  69  percent. 
Such  a  decline  would  call  for  a  reduction 
in  subsidized  service  by  at  least  two- 
thirds.    But  no  such  reduction  has  taken 
place — the  ships  are  sailing  with  less 
than  33  percent  of  their  weight  capacity 
utilized. 

The  cost  of  the  Venezuelan-North  At- 
lantic subsidy,  on  a  yearly  basis,  is  ap- 
proximately $6  million  for  the  operating 
subsidy  and  $2  million  for  the  construc- 
tion subsidy— a  total  of  $8  mllUon  per 
year.  The  remaining  14  years  of  this 
contract  will  cost  U.S.  taxpayers  $112 
million.  Even  if  the  volume  of  trade 
does  not  continue  its  steady  decline,  it 
will  amount  to  only  1.5  million  tons  over 
the  next  14  years.  If  no  reduction  in 
service  occurs,  the  taxpayer  will  continue 
to  pay  the  astronomical  figure  of  $72  per 
ton  in  subsidies. 

NO  StTBSIDT  CHANCES  TO  DATE 

Section  606  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  of  1936  gives  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration the  authority  to  change  a  sub- 


sidy contract  or  reduce  subsidy  payments 
when  it  determines  that  a  change  in  the 
subsidized  service  is  required  as  a  result 
of  trade  changes  after  the  effective  con- 
tract date.     The  act  clearly  gives  the 
Maritime  Administration  ample  author- 
ity to  reduce  the  subsidy  on  the  Vene- 
zuelan trade  route  by  two-thirds.    But 
the  Maritime  Administration  has  not  in- 
augurated a  proceeding  under  section  606 
in  this  case.     In  fact,  it  is  my  imder- 
standing  that  the  Maritime  Administra- 
tion has   never,  on  its   own  Initiative, 
inaugurated  a  proceeding  under  this  sec- 
tion to  review  any  contract.    The  facts 
In  the  United  States-Venezuelan  trade 
case  clearly  indicate  that  of  the  remain- 
ing $112  million  subsidy  payments  to  be 
paid,  $75  million  Is  for  empty  space.   This 
certainly  calls  for  Immediate  review  and 
action  by  the  Maritime  Admlnstratlon. 
The  Venezuelan  trade  is  but  one  ex- 
ample of  the  inflexibility  of  the  Maritime 
Administration's     subsidy      policy.     It 
shows  that  the  Administration  has  not 
acted  to  reduce  subsidized  service  when 
the  trade  clearly  calls  for  a  reduction. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration has  failed  to  respond  to  In- 
creases in  trade  volume  and  to  shift  the 
underutilized  ships  to  these  routes.    In 
1952,  exports  from  the  US.  gvilf  to  Japan 
were  905,000  tons — one  UJS.-subsldlzed 
operator  carried  518,000  tons,  or  57  per- 
cent, of  this  trade.    In  1962,  this  total 
trade  figure  Increased  189  percent— to 
2,618,000  tons — but  the  one  UB.-subsi- 
dized  operator  carried  only  670,000  tons, 
or  26  percent. 

Even  more  startling  is  the  Pacific 
coast-European  trade  route,  where  the 
volume  of  trade  has  Increased  from  567,- 
000  tons  in  1952  to  1,300,000  tons  in  1962. 
Yet  the  percentage  of  U.S.  carriage  has 
declined  from  14  to  1  percent  because  of 
the  lack  of  subsidized  carriers  on  this 
trade  route.  Figures  for  the  Atlantic 
coast-Far  East  trade  route  are  similar. 

This  Is  but  a  brief  description  of  the 
lack  of  flexibility  of  our  subsidized  fleet. 
In  a  trade  area  where  the  tonnage  has 
drastically  declined,  two-thirds  of  the 
subsidized  space  is  empty.    Yet  in  other 
trade  areas  where  our  foreign  commerce 
has  substantially  increased,  our  subsi- 
dized fleet  has  not.    This  may  be  a  pri- 
mary reason  for  the  decline  in  the  per- 
centage of  U.S.  foreign  commerce  carried 
by  U.S.-flag  ships.     In  1950.  U.S.  flags 
carried  39  percent  of  our  total  foreign 
commerce:    in   1962.   only    12   percent; 
currently,  the  figure  is  less  than  10  per- 
cent.  This  is  very  significant  in  terms  of 
our  balance  of  payments.    Approximate- 
ly 73  cents  of  every  freight  dollar  leaves 
the  U.S.  economy  and  is  a  deficit  to  our 
balance  of  payments  if  the  commerce  Is 
shipped  on  a  foreign-fiag  vessel.    How- 
ever. If  the  commerce  Is  shipped  on  an 
American  vessel,  77  cents  of  each  freight 
dollar  stays  in  the  U.S.  economy.    This 
dramatizes  the  need  for  flexible  and  effi- 
cient management  of  our  subsidy  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President,  I  suggest 

the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.    The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanlmotu  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMENT 
REVXSITED 

Mr.  CTAT?ig     Mr.  President.  Senators 
wUl  recall  that,  last  February,  I  spoke  on 
three  different  days  and  at  some  length 
on  the  Senate  Establishment,  what  it  is, 
how  It  operates,  and  Its  responsibility  for 
preventing  the  Senate  from  acting  on  the 
President's  program.    I  desire  to  return 
to  this  subject  today.    I  call  my  remarks 
"The  Senate  Establishment  Revisited." 
DuriJig  the  consideration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  bill,  which,  at  long  last,  the 
Senate  has  passed  after  mutilating  many 
of  the  provisions  recommended  lacth  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and 
by  our  own  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, there  occurred  one  of  the  frequent 
noDgennane  discussions  for  which  the 
Senate  has  so  long  been  notorious.    The 
discussion  was  initiated  during  the  eve- 
ning of  November  6  by  the  Senator  from 
Coruiecticut  [Mr.  DoddI.    That  evening 
and  the  next  day.  the  discussion  was 
S>articipated  in  by  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  KncHZL] ;  the  majority  lead- 
er,   the    Senator    from  Montana    LMr. 
Manstixu)];    the   minority   leader,    the 
Senator  from  Illinois    [Mr.  DduesenI; 
the    two    Senators    from    New    York 
[Messrs.  Javits  and  KiatincI;  the  Sen- 
ator from   Wisconsin    [Mr.  PboxmiexI  ; 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Moasx] ; 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  Grukn- 
IKC] ;  and  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
chairman  of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee [Mr.  FmJEiCHTl .  These  able  Sen- 
ators speculated  as  to  what  is  wrong 
with  the  Senate,  why  we  are  still  here  in 
the  middle  of  November,  when,  had  we 
dealt   expeditiously   with   the  proposed 
legislation  before  us,  we  might  well  have 
adjourned  no  later  than  the  end  of  July. 
Various  explanations  were  given  for 
the  unhappy  condition  in  which  we  find 
ourselves.    I  should  like  to  present  to  my 
colleagues  and  to  readers  of  the  Record 
)  my  own  analysis. 

First,  let  me  dispose  of  some  conten- 
tions which  I  do  not  believe  give  an  ade- 
quate explanation  of  the  present  situa- 
tion. It  was  said  by  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodo] — although  later 
he  apologized  for  his  remarks — that  the 
leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  had 
failed  in  their  duty  because  they  did  not 
bring  the  Senate  in  early  and  keep  it  in 
late,  in  order  to  dispose  of  the  business 
before  it.  But,  as  several  Senators 
pointed  out,  the  calendar  is  practically 
up  to  date,  and  there  can  be  no  very  good 
reason  for  long  floor  hoiurs  when  there  is 
nothing  ready  for  floor  consideration. 

It  is  now  4  o'clock;  and.  so  far  as  I  am 
advised,  this  speech  is  the  only  thing 
keeping  the  Senate  from  taking  a  recess 
or  adjourning  for  today,  because  there  is 
no  measure  on  the  calendar,  ready  for 
action,  and  ^Mnsored  by  Senators  who 
are  in  Washington  and  are  ready  to 
take  it  up. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Peruisylvania  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  are  meas- 
ures ready  for  action;  but  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  indicated  that  he 
wished  to  speak  this  afternoon.  So  we 
held  up  other  procedures,  in  order  to 
enable  him  to  make  his  speech.  How- 
ever, there  are  measures  which  could 
be  taken  up. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  apologize  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana.  Let  me  ask 
whether  it  is  desired  to  take  up  those 
measures  later  today. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  we  do  this 
as  a  courtesy  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, who  waited  for  a  long  time  in 
order  to  permit  us  to  handle  the  other 
bills  which  we  have  handled  today.  I 
make  this  statement  for  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana  is  most  courteous,  as 
always. 

Let  me  say  that  I,  for  one,  have  no 
desire  to  return  to  the  days  prior  to  1961 
when  the  majority  leader  spent  his  time, 
as  described  by  Newsweek  last  week.  In 
"back-slapping,  chest  Jabbing,  and  arm 
twisting."  I  do  not  share  the  nostalgia 
of  the  Senator  from  Connecticut  for  "an 
orchestra  leader"  who  "it  Ls  alleged  stood 
up  and  blended  into  a  wonderful  pro- 
duction all  the  discordant  ru>te8  of  the 
Senate."  Those  days  are  gone.  I  hope, 
forever.  Let  the  dead  past  bury  its  dead. 
I  am  content  with — indeed.  I  am  proud 
of— our  present  Democratic  majority 
leadership. 

Second,  it  was  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  the  reason  for  our 
difficulties  is  because  major  pieces  of  pro- 
posed legislation  have  not  reached  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  of  course  is 
true.  But  this  is  the  symptom,  not  the 
cause,  of  our  senatorial  "mononucleosis." 
The  Senator  from  Oregon  stated  that 
this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  majority 
leader,  ana  with  this  I  agree. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  the  major  biUs 
which  we  should  have  passed  long  ago 
have  not  as  yet  come  out  of  committee. 
But  the  committees  in  default  are  only 
three  In  number:  Finance,  Appropria- 
tions, and  Judiciary.  Much  proposed  leg- 
islation has  not  only  come  out  of  other 
committees,  but  also  has  been  passed  by 
the  Senate.  It  Is  now  either  awaiting 
action  in  the  other  body,  or  Is  bogged 
down  in  conference,  because  of  disagree- 
ment between  the  two  Houses.  In  the 
former  category  are  the  youth  opportu- 
nities bill,  the  area  redevelopcftept 
amendments,  the  mass  transit  bill,  t|ie 
extension  of  the  juvenile  delinquency 
bill,  and  the  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Retraining  and  Development  Act. 
Among  the  latter  are  the  educational 
vocational  bill  and  several  of  the  major 
appropriation  bills.  The  higher  educa- 
tion bill  is  the  only  major  measure  which 
has  been  passed  by  both  Houses,  and 
has  been  agreed  to  in  conference,  but, 
for  tactical  reasons,  has  been  held  up  on 
the  Senate  calendar. 

Incidentally.  I  am  in  accord  with  those 
tactical  reasons.  As  a  prospective  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee,  I  be- 
lieve we  should  come  to  an  agreement 


with  the  House  before  we  undertake  to 
have  this  body  pass  the  higher  education 
bin. 

All  these  measures  are  part  of  the  Pres- 
ident's program;  but  the  Senate  can- 
not be  blamed  for  the  failure  to  enact 
them.  We  have  done  our  Job.  The  dif- 
ficulty lies  on  the  other  side  of  Capitol 
Hill.  And  It  must  be  said  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  world  would  not 
come  to  an  end  if  all  these  bills  were 
not  passed  until  next  year.  What,  then, 
is  holding  us  here  in  November,  when 
we  should  have  adjourned  in  July  as  the 
law  requires,  for  the  La  FoUette-Mon- 
roney  Reorganization  Act  of  1946  calls 
upon  Congress  to  complete  Its  legislative 
business,  including  the  major  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  to  adjourn  by  the  last  day 
of  July?  Every  Senator  knows  why  we 
are  still  here.  It  Is  our  failure  to  pass, 
months  after  we  were  required  by  law  to 
do  so,  8  out  of  the  12  regular  appropria- 
tion bills. 

It  is  our  fallvu-e  to  act  on  the  Presi- 
dent's civil  rights  bill. 

It  is  our  failure  to  act  on  the  Presi- 
dent's tax  bill. 

It  Is  our  unconscionable  delay  In  not 
acting  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization 
bill  until  November  15. 

Who  Ls  to  blame  for  this  failure  of  the 
Senate  to  perform  its  constitutional 
duty?  It  is  not  the  leadership.  It  is 
the  Senate  establishment.  It  is  the  small 
bipartisan  group  which  does  not  want 
anything  to  happen,  and  which.  I  regret 
to  state,  appears  quite  content  to  have 
congressional  government  break  down. 

We  can  blame  the  House  for  some  of 
this:  but  we  must  blame  ourselves  for  a 
good  deal  of  it,  too.  Let  us  look  at  the 
record. 

A  heavy  burden  of  responsibility,  in 
my  judgment,  lies  on  the  senior  Sena- 
tors who  are  the  chairmen  and  the  rank- 
ing Republican  members  of  the  Finance, 
Appropriations,  and  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees and  subcommittees,  where  appro- 
priation bills,  the  civil  rights  bill,  and 
the  tax  bill  are  bogged  down,  and  have 
been  bogged  down  for  months.  This  is 
the  group  which  opposes  both  the  pro- 
gram of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  the  planks  in  the  Democratic 
platform  adopted  at  the  Los  Angeles 
Convention  in  1960,  and  this  also  in- 
cludes a  group  which  is  opposed  to  many 
of  the  planks  of  the  Republican  platform 
of  1960.  It  Is  a  bipartisan  group  which 
is  preventing  the  badly  needed  Senate 
reorganization  which  will  enable  us  to 
perform  our  constitutional  duty. 

Let  me  be  quite  specific:  The  reason 
why  we  are  still  in  session  in  the  middle 
of  November,  and  the  reason  why,  in  all 
likelihood,  we  shall  remain  in  session  for 
the  balance  of  1963.  is  the  control  of 
these  key  committees  by  this  small  group 
of  men.  who  seem  determined  to  obstruct 
the  program  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  One  might  say  that  the 
ruUng  cliques  in  the  Finance  Committee, 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee  constitute  the 
Senate  establishment's  nests  of  opposi- 
tion to  the  program  of  the  President. 
These  men  are  conducting  a  sitdown 
strike  against  the  people  of  the  United 
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states.  In  February  I  said  this  would 
happen.  I  say  In  November  that  It  has 
happened. 

It  was  suggested,  during  the  discussion 
I  referred  to,  that  It  was  the  job  of  the 
leadership  to  blast  out  of  committee  the 
bills  which  constitute  the  program  of  the 
President  and  to  see  that  they  got 
promptly  to  the  floor,  for  action.  But  I 
suggest  that  this  Is  not  within  the  power 
of  the  leadership,  because  the  leadership 
does  not  control  the  establishment.  In- 
deed, there  are  s<Hne  who  think  the  es- 
tablishment controls  the  leadership, 
although  I  do  not  agree.  I  believe  the 
leadership  is  anxious  for  action,  but  Is 
unable  to  obtain  action.  In  my  view, 
the  reasons  are :  First,  a  complete  break- 
down of  Democratic  Party  discipline; 
second,  an  im willingness  to  use  the  weap- 
ons of  power  which  lie  ready  at  hand  for 
a  majority  of  the  Democrats,  acting  in 
conference;  and  third,  our  failure  to  dis- 
cipline Democratic  members  of  the 
establishment  for  their  failure  to  sup- 
port the  program  of  our  President  and 
the  principles  of  the  Democratic  Party  to 
which  they  profess  to  belong. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxicre]  suggested,  during  the  course 
of  the  discussion,  that  none  of  us  has  the 
facts,  other  than  the  simple  fact  that, 
when  he  spoke,  it  was  the  7th  of  No- 
vember and  major  proposed  legislation 
had  not  yet  come  to  the  floor.  I  suggest 
that  we  have  the  facts,  and  that  the 
reason  why  this  vital  legislation  has  not 
come  to  the  floor  Is  that  the  establish- 
ment— on  both  sides  of  the  aisle,  and  In 
the  House  as  well  as  in  the  Senate — does 
not  want  to  have  it  come  to  the  floor,  and 
is  in  a  position  to  prevent  It. 

Let  us  first  consider  the  status  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  It  is  said  that  we 
must  wait  for  the  House  to  act.  Why 
must  we  so  wait?  Is  it  not  because  the 
Judiciary  Committee  refuses  to  complete 
its  hearings  on  the  Presidents  proposals 
and  the  leadership  is  unwilling  or  unable 
to  make  a  bipartisan  effort  to  require  the 
chairman  and  the  other  establishment 
members  of  that  committee  to  terminate 
their  hearings  and  report  a  bill  to  the 
fioor? 

To  be  sure,  the  Commerce  Committee 
has  voted  to  report  the  public  accommo- 
dations title  of  the  President's  bill  to 
the  fioor  but.  for  tactical  reasons,  the 
leadership  does  not  wish  the  report  to  be 
filed  lest  some  of  us  who  would  like  to  an- 
ticipate the  House  action  by  starting 
a  debate  in  the  Senate  might  call  the 
subject  up  for  floor  action. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  be 
fair.  He  mentioned  the  fact  that  for  tac- 
tical reasons  the  leadership  does  not  Uke 
to  do  this,  that  and  the  other  thing.  I 
recall  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  in  the  forepart  of  his 
speech,  made  the  statement  that,  for 
tactical  reasons  of  which  he  approved, 
he  was  unwilling  to  bring  a  conference 
report  on  higher  education  to  the  fioor 
at  this  time. 
Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  Is  correct. 

J 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Just  as  I  would  re- 
spect the  Senator's  reasons  In  respect  to 
that  report,  I  assume  he  would  respect 
the  leadership's  reasons  in  the  matter  of 
civil  rights  legislation  because  of  the  cir- 
cumstances and  the  facts  as  they  actually 
are. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  certainly  do  respect  the 
leadership's  reasons.  I  respect  them 
highly.  I  am  not  sure  I  sigree  with  them. 
The  Commerce  Committee  is  not  con- 
trolled by  the  establishment.  It  is  re- 
sponsive to  the  administration,  and  I 
suggest  that  perhaps  the  action  of  the 
leadership  in  encouraging  that  commit- 
tee not  to  complete  its  report  and  place 
the  bill  on  the  calendar  is  not  entirely 
wise. 

However,  there  is  also  a  fair  employ- 
ment practices  title,  drafted  in  accord- 
ance with  the  President's  civil  rights 
message  which  has  been  reported  favor- 
ably from  the  Subcommittee  on  Man- 
power and  Employment  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
which  subcommittee  I  chair,  without  a 
dissenting  vote.  There  is  some  hope  that 
this  bill  can  be  voted  out  and  placed  on 
the  calendar  before  the  House  bill 
reaches  us. 

The  full  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  will  meet  to  consider  the 
subject  next  Tuesday,  in  the  hope  that 
the  bill  can  be  reported  to  the  Senate 
and  placed  on  the  calendar.  I  have  made 
a  commitment  to  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  that  I  would  not  call  the  bill 
up,  once  It  reached  the  calendar  until 
the  bill  came  over  from  the  House  of 
Representatives.  I  do  that  for  tactical 
reasons,  because  I  should  like  to  get  the 
bill  on  the  calendar,  and  I  do  not  be- 
lieve I  can  do  so  In  any  other  way.  I  am 
not  even  sure  I  can  do  It  that  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator,  be- 
ing an  astute  parliamentarian  and  a 
student  of  the  rixles  and  regulations  of 
the  Senate — and  I  mean  that  sincerely — 
realizes,  of  course,  that  even  though  he 
would  make  a  commitment  not  to  call 
up  a  bill  such  as  the  one  that  he  has 
mentioned— the  FEPC  bill— there  would 
be  nothing  to  stop  any  other  Senator 
who  knew  the  bill  was  on  the  calendar 
from  calling  It  up.  Is  that  not  correct? 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  Again,  I  am  not  sure  that  would 
not  be  a  good  thing,  but  I  made  the  com- 
mitment for  myself  hoping  to  get  the  bill 
out. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Education  Subconunlttee,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  has 
jurisdiction  over  the  educational  title  of 
the  civil  rights  bill,  has  expressed  his 
intention  of  holding  hearings  on  that 
title  as  soon  as  he  can  dispose  of  the 
education  bills  for  which  he  Is  responsible 
and  now  that  the  foreign  aid  authoilza- 
tion  bill,  in  which  he  took  an  active  part, 
is  out  of  the  way. 

But  all  of  this  could  have  been  done 
months  ago.    The  hard  fact  remains  that 


the  chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee and  his  establishment  colleagues  have 
so  pickled  the  remainder  of  the  Pres- 
ident's civil  rights  bill  that  it  will  never 
see  the  light  of  day  unless  both  the 
leadership  and  a  majority  of  the  Demo- 
cratic conference  are  prepared,  through 
a  motion  to  discharge,  to  exercise  the 
power  of  party  discipline  which  Is  un- 
questionably theirs  and  which  they  are 
understandably  loath  to  exercise. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  tax  bill.     We  all 
know  what  hsis  happened  there.    After 
what  seemed  like  interminable  delay,  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  of  the  other 
body  finally  brought  out  a  tax  bill  dif- 
fering drastically  from  the  original  rec- 
ommendations of  the  President,  but  nev- 
ertheless, ultimately  in  form  apparently 
satisfactory  to  him,  even  though  most 
of  the   tax   reform  he   advocated   was 
stricken  out  of  the  measure.     But  the 
bill  was  not  intercepted  when  it  reached 
the  Senate  from  the  House,  as  I  believe 
it  both  could  and  should  have  been.    It 
was   sent   to   the   Finance    Committee, 
where  It  is  imdergoing  slow  strangula- 
tion; and  the  small  minority  of  Finance 
Committee  members  who  desire  to  bring 
the  bill  promptly  out  of  committee  have 
been  frustrated  in  their  efforts  to  pry 
it  loose.    The  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  and  its  other  establishment 
members  seem  determined  to  prevent  the 
bill  from  being  brought  to  the  fioor  in 
time  for  action  this  year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
ISdr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  fairness  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Btrd],  I  wish  to  make  a  stat^nent. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  con- 
siders him  to  be  a  member  of  the  estab- 
lishment, I  believe. 

Mr.  CLARK.  A  charter  member.  In 
fact,  a  "card-carrying"  member. 

I  share  the  high  regard  the  Senator 
from  Montana  feels  for  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  I  do  not  happen 
to  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
in  respect  to  this  particular  proposed  leg- 
islation. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  rise  to  defend  the  distingvdshed  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  He  can 
do  that  for  himself,  in  his  own  good 
time  and  in  his  own  way.  But,  I  do  rise 
to  make  the  record  clear  as  to  what  his 
intentions  were. 

On  at  least  four — possibly  five — occa- 
sions prior  to  the  time  the  tax  bill  was 
reported  from  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  came  to  me  over  a 
4-  or  5-month  period  to  ask  if  there  was 
some  way  in  which  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Ways  smd  Means  Committee  could 
speed  up  his  consideration  of  the  tax  bill 
so  that  the  Senator  from  Virginia  could 
undertake  hearings  in  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Strangely  enough,  on  all  those  occa- 
sions, he  told  me  that  he  thought  about 
6  weeks  of  hearings  would  be  enough. 

I  point  out  that  it  took  at  least  8 

months— perhaps  a  littie  longer— for  the 

bill  to  reach  the  Senate  from  the  House. 

I  also  point  out  that  on  the  basis  of 

what  I  have  read  in  press  reports,  there 
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\a  a  strons  poasiblllty  that  Instead  of  the 
hearings  being  concluded  on  December 
13.  as  had  been  announced  previously, 
they  may  well  be  concluded  on  the  6th 

or  on  the  9th  of  December  instead.  Indi- 
cating a  desire  to  shorten  the  period,  and 
I  would  gxieas.  to  bring  the  hearings 
within  the  6-week  «)an  of  which  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  has  consistently 
spoken. 

I.  too.  am  sorry  there  is  no  tax  bill  this 
year.  I  do  not  anticipate  that  there  will 
be  one,  in  view  of  the  strong  possibility 
that  even  if  the  hearings  close  on  the 
6th  or  the  9th  of  December,  there  will 
not  be  time  to  complete  a  markup;  be- 
cause, if  my  understanding  is  correct — 
and  I  do  not  pry  too  much  into  these  af- 
fairs, though  perhaps  I  should — there  is 
a  wide  divergence  of  opinion  in  the  com- 
mittee itself . 

So.  I  believe  that  the  Record  should  be 
made  clear  as  to  what  the  intent  of  the 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  had 
been.  Insofar  as  I  know  personally  over 
the  past  4  or  5  months  or  so. 

When  he  made  these  statements  to  me. 
he  made  them  voluntarily  on  all  except 
one  occasion,  and  on  that  occasion  I 
raised  the  question  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  may  well 
be  correct.  In  fact,  I  do  not  controvert 
any  factual  statement  he  has  made. 

The  Senator  will  recall  that  I.  cmiong 
many  Senators,  urged  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  to  start  hearings  on  the  tax 
bill  concxirrently  with  the  hearings  In  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee.  I 
even  suggested  the  possibility  that  they 
hold  Joint  hearings  in  an  effort  to  ex- 
pedite the  bill  and  get  it  through  the 
Senate  this  year. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia was  unwilling  to  do  that. 

The  statement  is  sometimes  made. 
"There  was  no  bill  on  which  we  could 
hold  hearings."  But  the  administration 
witnesses  clearly  could  have  been  called 
on  the  basis  of  the  President's  message. 
as  they  were  called  in  the  House  on  the 
basis  of  the  President's  message.  Other 
Interested  Individuals  could  have  come 
in  to  testify.  This  is  a  procedure  which 
is  utilized  every  day  in  the  year  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Subcommittees, 
which  always  have  preliminary  hearings 
before  a  bill  comes  to  the  Senate  from 
the  House,  so  that  the  matter  can  be  ex- 
pedited when  the  bill  reaches  the  Senate. 
This  must  be  a  question  of  Judgment. 
I  am  not  looking  into  anybody's  motives. 
I  merely  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  the  Sen- 
ate action  on  the  tax  bill  has  been  unduly 

I  make  the  further  point  that,  though 
I  may  not  be  correct  in  the  assiunption. 
I)eople  who  should  know  have  told  me  in 
the  past  couple  of  days  that  the  leaders 
of  the  establishment  have  decided  it 
would  suit  their  purposes  better  to  bring 
the  tax  bin  before  the  Senate  before  the 
civil  rights  bill  is  taken  up,  hoping  in 
that  way  to  be  more  effective  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  civil  rights  bUl,  which  of 
course,  it  is  their  perfect  right  to  op- 
pose under  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  latter  could 
well  be  true:  I  do  not  know.  I  am  in 
full  accord  with  what  the  Senator  said 
about  committees  meeting  simultaneoiis- 
ly  or  together.  At  the  beginning  of  this 
session,  while  I  was  at  a  breakfast  meet- 
ing, at  which  the  chairmen  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  and  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  were 
present.  I  made  that  very  suggesUon.  and 

1  want  the  Senator  to  know  that  I  was 
put  in  my  place  in  a  hurry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  liave  no  doubt  that  the 
Senator  was.  I  shudder  to  think  what 
would  have  happened  to  me  if  I  had  been 
at  that  meeting.  It  is  perhaps  fortunate 
that  I  was  not. 

I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  bill  is 
reported,  imless  there  Is  a  determined 
filibuster — a  filibuster  might  well  come 
from  some  liberal  Senators,  as  well  as 
from  some  conservative  ones — that  bill 
will  pass  the  Senate  l>y  a  vote  of  well  over 

2  to  1.  And  so.  again,  a  Uttle  group  of 
establishment  members  is  able  to  repress 
the  will  of  the  Senate,  the  will  of  the 
President  and  the  will  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States. 

Let  us  turn  to  the  appropriations  bills. 
Each  year  the  Congress  must  enact 
12  major  public  appropriations  bills. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  La  FoUette-Mon- 
roney  Reorganization  Act.  we  are  re- 
quired to  finish  this  work,  and  all  our 
other  legislaUve  work,  and  adjourn  not 
later  than  the  last  day  in  July.  Yet  as 
of  today — and  it  is  now  late  in  Novem- 
ber— only  four  of  them  have  been  passed 
and  sent  to  the  White  House.  The  other 
eight  are  stuck  In  the  House,  stuck  in  the 
Senate,  or  stuck  in  conference.  And 
there  is  little  hope,  in  my  opinion,  that 
they  can  all  be  passed  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

What  is  the  reason  for  this  extraordi- 
nary and  arrogant  avoiding  of  the  clear 
provisions  of  the  law?  Some  say  it  is 
laziness.  Others  point  to  chaotic  dis- 
agreements between  House  and  Senate 
conferees.  Three  appropriations  bills 
have  been  held  up  because  the  autiioriza- 
tlon  bills  have  not  been  passed. 

Still  others  suggest  that  the  conserva- 
tive majority  on  the  Appropriations 
Committee  of  both  the  House  and  the 
Senate  are  content  not  to  take  up  and 
pass  these  bills  because  each  of  them,  to 
some  extent  at  least,  in  accordance  with 
the  program  of  the  President,  will  con- 
tain more  money  than  the  corresponding 
appropriation  bill  for  the  preceding  fiscal 
year.  Thus  it  is  that  the  Treasury  is  pro- 
tected from  what  are  thought  to  be  ex- 
travagant expenditures  at  the  expense 
of  services  needed  by  the  American  peo- 
ple in  a  wide  variety  of  categories. 

Finally,  some  believe  that  the  appro- 
priations bills  are  being  deUberately 
delayed  by  Members  of  the  congressional 
establishment  of  both  Houses  In  order  to 
use  this  delay  as  a  weapon  in  an  effort 
to  prevent  enactment.  In  the  foreseeable 
future,  of  either  the  tax  bill  or  the  civil 
rights  bill,  or  both. 

Here  is  a  list  of  the  appropriations  bills, 
with  a  notation  of  the  current  status  of 
each.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
list  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


1.  Agrtcuiture:  Paaaed  both  Houm*  but  BtUl 
in  conference. 

2.  LegislaUve:  Finally  out  of  conference 
and  about  to  come  up  on  the  floor. 

8.  State,  Justice.  Commerce:  Paased  the 
House  June  18  but  not  jwt  reported  to  the 
Senate. 

4.  Foreign  aid:  Waiting  In  the  House  for    ^^ 
a  conference  agreement  and  approval  of  tha 
conference  report  on  the  authorizaUon  bill. 

6.  MUltary  conatructlon :  Finally  passed 
the  House,  November  18. 

8.  Public  works:  Finally  passed  the  House, 
November  19.  but  not  the  Senate. 

7.  District  of  Colimibla:  Finally  passed 
both  HooMs.  awaiting  conference. 

8.  Independent  offices:  Just  passed  the 
Senate,  awaiting  conference. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
clude that  there  has  been  a  deliberate 
slowdown — perhapw  a  sltdown  strike — 
by  the  Senate  establishment,  with  the 
cooperation  of  their  colleagues  of  the 
House  establishment,  to  frustrate  the 
will  of  the  President,  of  the  Congress 
and  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
If  these  appropriations  bills,  if  the  tax 
bill,  if  the  civil  rights  bill  were  permitted 
to  come  to  a  vote  on  their  merits  in 
both  the  House  and  the  Senate,  they 
would  promptly  be  enacted  into  law. 
This  could  and  should  have  been  done 
months  ago. 

The  constitutional  crisis  which  this 
situation  creates  is  a  challenge  to  the  In- 
genxiity.  to  the  vigor  of  every  Congress- 
man and  every  Senator  who  desires  to 
break  this  roadblock  to  progress  and  to 
enable  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
to  perform  its  clear  constitutional  duty. 
How  can  this  be  done?  There  must 
be  both  a  long-range  and  short-range 
program.  I  list  some  needed  steps  In 
the  order  of  their  urgency: 

First.  We  should  Immediately  dis- 
charge the  Finance  Committee  from 
further  consideration  of  the  tax  bill, 
passed  by  the  House,  bring  it  to  the  floor, 
and  pass  It.  I  send  to  the  desk  a  res- 
olution to  this  effect  and  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  support  and  pass  it.  I  hope 
the  leadership  will,  in  due  course,  be 
prepared  to  support  it.  also. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  jrleld. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  support  it.  I  believe  in  proper  pro- 
cedures. I  believe  that,  for  a  bill  of  this 
magnitude,  6  weeks  is  not  too  long.  I 
regret  that  the  bill  will  not  be  passed 
this  year,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  go 
against  procedures  which  have  proved 
themselves  agsdnst  the  passage  of  time 
and  which,  while  they  may  need  some 
improvement,  nevertheless  should  not  be 
overturned  in  this  manner  at  this  time 
and  on  this  occasion  for  this  purpose. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
the  majority  leader  that,  in  my  opinion, 
our  best  chance,  and  perhaps  our  only 
chance,  of  getting  a  tax  bill  in  the  fore- 
seeable future — and  I  am  thinking  In 
terms  of  next  year,  before  we  go  to  the 
national  convention — is  to  bring  It  out 
of  the  Senate  committee  or  to  substitute 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the  House- 
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passed  tax  bill,  and  to  pass  it  exactly 
as  the  House  passed  it.  If  the  bill  is 
passed  in  different  form  in  the  Senate 
and  Is  sent  to  conference.  I  leave  It  to 
the  imagination  of  my  listeners  as  to 
when  any  kind  of  bill  will  come  from  the 
conference  and  be  passed  again  in  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  over  under  the  rule. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  226),  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Clark,  was  ordered  to  lie 
over  under  the  rule,  as  follows : 

Resolved.  That  the  Committee  on  Finance 
be  discharged  from  further  consideration  of 
H H.  8363.  the  tax  blU.        j 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  second, 
we  should  immediately  discharge  the 
Appropriations  Committee  from  further 
consideration  of  the  State-Commeroe- 
Justice  bill  which  has  been  stuck  in  com- 
mittee since  June  19.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  to  this  effect  and  again  urge 
my  colleagues  to  support  and  pass  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  over  under  the  rule. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  227).  submit- 
ted by  Mr.  Clark,  was  ordered  to  lie  over 
under  the  rule,  as  follows: 

Retolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
prlattons  be  discharged  from  further  con- 
sideration of  HA.  7O0S. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  point  out  that 
the  chairman  of  that  particular  sub- 
committee of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee has  a  number  of  other  functions, 
in  addition  to  presiding  over  the  appro- 
priations subcommittee  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  and 
related  agencies. 

The  Senator  forgets  Mr.  Valachl.  The 
Senator  forgets  the  TFX  hearings. 

Mr.  CLARK.     And  Billy  Sol  Estes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  And  Billy  Sol 
Estes.  The  Senator  forgets  that  the 
Senator  to  whom  he  refers  is  a  member 
tA  at  least  four  other  subcommittees  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  He  is 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  He  has  other  respon- 
sibilities and  duties. 

Although  I  think  it  has  taken  too  long 
to  report  the  bill,  nevertheless  I  believe 
the  Senator  ought  to  be  given  a  little 
more  time,  in  view  of  the  ciremnstances 
Involved.  I  am  quite  sure  neither  that 
bill  nor,  to  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  any 
other  bill,  is  being  held  up  because  of 
dilatory  tactics  or  because  of  a  delib- 
erate effort  to  delay. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  respectfully  disagree 
with  the  able  majority  leader.  I  point 
out  that  by  law  that  bill  was  required  to 
be  passed  by  the  30th  of  June.  It  came 
to  the  Senate  on  the  19th  of  June. 

I  appreciate  that  part  that  the  able 
Senator  who  is  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee has  other  responsibilities,  but 
I  suggest  to  my  good  friend  the  majority 
leader  that  this  Is  ,A  question  of  a 
PrioriUes.  IF 

I  am  not  one  to  pass  adverse  judgment 
on  this  floor  against  a  Member  of  the 


Senate  who  Is  not  present,  but  it  occurs 
to  me  that  perhaps  the  highest  priority 
involved  was  to  get  that  important  ap- 
propriation bill  through,  and  to  forget 
BiUie  Sol  Estes,  the  TFX.  Mr.  GUpatric. 
and  Joe  Valachl  until  the  appropriation 
bill  had  been  passed;  which,  I  say  again, 
could  have  been  and  should  have  been 
done  by  the  30th  of  June. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is  easy  to  criti- 
cize a  chairman  of  a  committee, 
especially  if  one  does  not  have  the  re- 
sponsibilities which  that  chairman  has. 
I  would  not  single  out  this  particular  ap- 
propriation bill,  because,  if  my  recollec- 
tion serves  me  correctly,  there  are  still 
those  which  have  not  left  the  House  and 
which  must  yet  be  considered  by  the 
Senate.  How  would  the  Senator  handle 
those,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  he  is  try- 
ing to  discharge  from  the  Jurisdiction  of 
the  duly  authorized  subconmxittee  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  a  measure  on 
which  hearings  have  been  held  until  re- 
cently and  which  measure  will  be  marlced 
up  this  coming  week  and  probably  be  re- 
ported out  thereafter? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  answer  is 
obvious — we  cannot  do  anything  about 
undue  delay  in  the  other  body.  All  we 
can  do  is  do  our  duty  here. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.    In  a  mom^it. 

I  respectfully  say  to  the  Senator  from 
Montana  that  he  is  in  error  when  he 
says  it  is  easy  to  criticize  on  the  floor 
a  member  or  chairman  of  an  i4>propri- 
ation  subcommittee.  It  is  not  easy.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  difBcult  things.  It  has, 
perhaps  Justly,  caused  me  to  be  catego- 
rized by  Mr.  James  Reston  as  the  most 
unp<^ular  Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate. 
But  I  have  my  duty  to  do.  I  #o  not  think 
anything  has  been  more  distasteful  for 
me  to  do  than  to  make  this  speech, 
except  perhaps  the  three  speeches  I  made 
early  this  year. 

Now  I  yield  to  tht  Senator  from 
Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  let  me  say 
that  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Reston  at 
all.  The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
may  not  be  one  of  the  most  popular  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate,  but  he  is  certainly 
not,  by  any  means,  the  most  unpKjpular. 
I  would  put  him  In  the  middle  category, 
with  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  Is  very 
kind.  Anytime  he  puts  me  in  the  same 
category  with  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. I  shall  be  hm?py. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Popularity  does  not 
win  ball  games. 

Mr.  CLARK.  And  "nice  guys"  do  not 
win,  either. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  I  do  not  believe  that. 
I  think  "nice  guys"  do  win. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  "Hie  Senator  is 
speaking  of  faults  of  the  Senate  and  of 
its  procedures.  I  do  not  think  the  fault 
lies  with  the  Senate,  or  even  with  Its 
procedures  to  the  extent  he  states.  I 
think  the  fault  lies  with  Senators. 


The  Senator  will  find,  if  he  goes  over 
the  record  of  the  Senate,  a  high  degree 
of  absenteeism,  especially  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  of  the  aisle,  on  the  side  which 
is  supposed  to  be  in  controL  The  Sen- 
ator will  find  that,  instead  of  the  rules 
and  regulations  l>eing  at  fault.  Members 
of  the  Senate  are  at  fault  because  they 
will  not  answer  telegrams  urging  them 
to  return  for  consideration  of  important 
legislation,  they  will  not  remain  on  the 
floor  and  participate  in  debate,  they  will 
go  their  own  way,  in  their  own  good  time, 
and  no  penalties  can  be  inflicted.  Why 
are  not  more  Senators  here  this  after- 
noon to  listen  to  the  excellent  speech  by 
Uie  Senator  from  Pennsylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    J  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Because  they  could  not 
care  less. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  Just  a  moment  I  am 
reminded  by  the  Senator  from  Montana 
of  a  quotation  from  Julius  Caesar.  I 
think  it  was  Cassius  who  said: 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus.  Is  not  in  our  stars, 
but  in  ourselves,  that  we  are  \inderlings. 

Perhaps  it  is. 

If  the  Senator  from  Montana  wHl  take 
a  look  at  the  Joumad  of  the  flrst  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  in  1789.  which  was 
compiled  by  the  flrst  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  Mr,  William  Maclay,  the 
Senator  will  find  that  there  was  critical 
absenteeism  in  that  Senate,  in  the  flrst 
session.  It  took  3  months  to  develop  % 
quorum.  It  continues  on  to  this  day. 
So  this  could  properly  be  called  an  in- 
bred disease  of  Senators,  which  probably 
will  not  change  unless  there  is  a  change 
in  human  nature. 

I  yield  now  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor might  want  to  have  a  fact  which  I 
may  be  able  to  contribute.  I  have 
served  on  the  Appropriations  Committee 
for  a  long  time.  Last  year  the  chairman 
of  the  committee  in  the  other  body  saw 
fit  to  place  in  one  bill  objectives  which 
had  always,  since  I  had  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, been  in  two  different  bUla.  The 
State.  Justice,  and  Judiciary  bill  had 
been  handled  by  the  able  Senator  from 
Arkansas  [Mr.  McClkllamI.  The  bill  on 
Commerce  and  related  agencies — and 
there  were  many  r^ated  agencies — I 
happen  to  have  handled  for  some  years. 

For  some  reason  the  chairman  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee  in  the  other 
body  Joined  those  two  bills,  both  large, 
important  measiu-es  involving  long  hear- 
ings. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  has  had 
to  stand  up  to  that  very  much  increased 
responsibility  and  also  those  very  much 
lengthened  hearings  required  under  that 
arrangement.  In  fairness  to  all  con- 
cerned, that  statement  should  appear  in 
the  RscosD. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  aware  of 
the  fact,  is  he  not,  that  the  bill  came  over 
from  the  House  on  the  19th  of  June? 
When  was  the  first  hearing  called  for  in 
the  Senate?    If  the  Senator  does  not 
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know.  I  wUl  teU  him— the  8th  of  Novem- 

bcr. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    The   Senator   from 
Florida  is  on  six  subcommittees  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  one  of  which 
Is    this   particular    subcommittee.    The 
Senator  from  Florida  has  worked  pretty 
hard  on  his  subcommittee  assignments. 
He  has  had  an  opportunity  to  attend 
only  two  or  three  of  the  hearings  on  this 
particular   subcommittee.    I   know   the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  has  had  one  of 
the  heaviest  burdens  in  the  way  of  hear- 
ings, not  only  in  connection  with  the 
Appropriations  Committee,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment Operations  Committee  and  the 
special  duties  that  have  been  involved 
there  this  year,  in  connection  with  agri- 
cultural IrregulariUes,  which  have  been 
mentioned  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, and  which  certainly  justified  a 
full  and  careful  inquiry  for  the  protec- 
tion of  aU  concerned,  both  executive  and 
legislative,  as  weU  as  ordinary  citizens 
involved  in  the  matter. 

I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  and  priv- 
ilege of  listening  to  all  parts  of  the  Sen- 
ator's discussion,  but  I  hope  he  will 
realize  the  fact  that  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  a  most  heavily  burdened 
Senator  in  connection  with  hearings  that 
he  is  required  to  carry  on. 

I  have  one  further  comment.    I  have 
no  criticism  of  the  Senator.    I  have  not 
heard  all  his  statement,  but.  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee.  I 
thought  I  should  make  the  statement 
that  the  double  burden  on  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  in  connection  with  the 
hearings  this  year  is  a  heavy  burden. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  comments. 
To  continue  with  my  statement: 
Third.  The  leadership  should  request 
the  administraUon  supporters  of  the  civil 
rights  bill  on  the  Judiciary  Committee  to 
attempt  to  bring  the  Presidents  civU 
rights  proposals  out  of  committee  and  to 
the  floor.    If  this  effort  fails,  a  discharge 
resolution  should  be  filed. 

Fourth.  The   Joint  leadership   shoxild 
give  notice  that  it  Intends.  In  January 
1965.  to  discipline,  through  party  action, 
those  members  of  the  establishment  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle  who.  in  the  case  of 
the  RepubUcans.  frustrate  the  program 
of  their  party  or.  in  the  case  of  the  Dem- 
ocrats, refuse  to  support  either  the  can- 
didate of  their  party  for  the  Presidency 
or  the  platform  on  which  he  runs  in  1964. 
This  discipline  should  include  refusal  to 
support  for  committee  seats  or  chair- 
manships those  Senators  who  are  unwUl- 
ing  to  support  the  platform  of  the  party 
in  the  area  of  the  particular  committee's 
responsibility.     In  the   meanwhile,   the 
provisions  of  the  Proxmire  resolution  of 
November  8.  calling  on  the  leadership  in 
both  Houses  to  schedule  legislation  for 
consideration  next  year,  should  be  car- 
ried Into  effect. 

Fifth.  The  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
some  of  the  riiles  of  the  House  must  be 
changed  promptly  so  that  both  bodies 
may  act  on  the  program  of  the  President 
when  a  majority  is  ready  for  action. 

Sixth.  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
1.  providing  for  a  study  of  congressional 
reorganization    now    on    the    calendar. 


should  be  called  up  for  action,  amended 
to  restore  authority  to  recommend 
changes  in  the  rules,  procedures,  and 
floor  action  of  both  parties  as  contem- 
plated by  the  30  Senators  who  originally 
sponsored  it,  and  passed. 

Seventh.  The  Senate  should  pass  in 
stronger  form  Senate  Resolution  89,  now 
on  the  calendar,  requiring  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness while  the  pending  business  is 
before  the  Senate  for  action. 

Eighth.  The  Senate  should  pass  in 
strengthened  form  Senate  Resolution 
111,  now  on  the  calendar,  permitting 
Senate  committees  to  sit  while  the  Sen- 
ate is  in  session. 

Gentlemen,  it  is  later  than  we  think. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  of  which  the 
Houses  of  Congress  are  built  are  crack- 
ing and  falling  out  of  place  under  our 
eyes.  The  American  people  are  becom- 
ing disillusioned  with  the  legislative  per- 
formance of  the  Congress.  They  are  de- 
manding both  action  and  reform.  We 
must  act  to  restore  the  efficacy  of  con- 
gressional government  before  the  legis- 
lative branch  of  our  Federal  Republic 
deftroys  itself  because  we  were  unwilling 
to  save  it. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  listening  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
in  a  series  of  discourses  on  the  Senate 
establishment.  I  anticipate  this  is  not 
the  last  we  will  hear  about  it.  I  am 
quite  certain  other  Senators  will  have 
something  to  say  about  It. 


public  by  incarnating  and  making  them 
regnant  m  our  daily  life. 

We  pray  that  our  chosen  representa- 
tives may  be  men  and  women  who  ab- 
hor dishonesty  and  hypocrisy  and  may 
the  legislation  which  they  propose  and 
adopt  never  run  counter  to  that  which 
is  honorable  and  righteous. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


RECESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  under 
the  order  previously  entered. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  4 
o'clock  and  38  mmutes  p.m.) ,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  recessed  un- 
til tomorrow,  Friday,  November  22.  1963. 
at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thi'RSD.ky,  November  21, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  pro 
tempore  (Mr.  Albert]. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Proverbs  14:  34:  Righteousness  ex- 
alteth  a  nation:  but  sin  is  a  reproach  to 
any  people. 

Almighty  God,  as  we  go  forth  into  the 
hours  of  this  beauUful  day.  may  we  seek 
to  identify  and  vmite  our  desires  and 
wishes  with  Thy  divine  will,  pledging 
ovu-selves  to  make  it  the  constant  and 
controlling  thought  of  our  minds  and 
hearts. 

We  rejoice  that  our  beloved  Nation 
was  not  founded  by  atheists  and  agnos- 
tics, or  by  p€«ans  and  Infidels  but  by 
God-fearing  men  and  women  who  placed 
the  altar  of  faith  and  prayer  at  the  very 
center  of  their  life. 

Grant  that  we  may  authenticate  and 
bear  witness  to  the  grandeur  and  glory 
of  the  Ideals  and  principles  of  our  Re- 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  8747.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  sundry  Independent  <jxecutlve  bureaus, 
boards.  commlMlons.  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  upon  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  ap- 
points Mr.  Macnuson.  Mt^  Hill.  Mr. 
Ellender,  Mr.  Robertson.  Mr.  Russell. 
Mr.  Anderson.  Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Salton- 
stall,  and  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota 
to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  following  UUe.  In  which  the  concur- 
rence of  the  House  Is  requested : 

S  J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorlred  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  WEEK 
OF  NOVEMBER  25 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  as 
to  the  legislative  program  for  next  week, 
and  if  It  Is  In  order.  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  next  week  Is  Thanksgiving  week,  if 
the  acting  majority  leader  can  give  us 
any  Information  as  to  what  we  might  ex- 
pect for  the  week  following  next  week. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  inquiry  of  the  gentleman 
as  to  the  schedule  for  next  week,  we  have 
programed  legislation  for  Monday  and 
Tuesday.  There  are  two  matters  to  be 
considered,  one  having  to  do  with  the 
continuation  of  appropriations  for  the 
month  of  December,  which  we  will  con- 
sider In  the  House  on  Monday,  and  the 
Senate  then  has  to  consider  it.  and  there 
Is  the  debt  celling  legislation  which  is 
now  being  considered  in  the  other  ixx^V 
We  hope  both  matters  can  be  disposed 
of  before  the  end  of  Tuesday. 
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Monday  \s  District  day.  but  there  are 
no  District  bills  to  be  considered.  As  I 
said  a  moment  ago.  Monday  we  will 
take  up  the  continuing  resolution  on  ap- 
propriations for  the  month  of  December. 
We  have  also  scheduled  for  Monday 
five  printing  authorizations  from  the 
Committee  on  Houae  Administration, 
which  are  as  follows: 

H.R.  8751.  to  print  certain  proceed- 
ings of  the  AMVETS  US  a  House  docu- 
ment. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  230  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  231,  au- 
'thorlzlng  the  printing  of  6.000  copies  each 
of  two  committee  prints  entitled  "Tax- 
Exempt  Foundations  and  Charitable 
Trusts:  Tlielr  Impact  on  Our  Economy." 
for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Busii^ess. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  237.  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions  in- 
volving the  offering  of  prayers  and  read- 
ing from  the  Bible  in  public  schools. 

House  Resolution  518.  to  print  as  a 
House  document  the  handbook  entitled. 
•The  U.8.  Courts." 

We  will  also  consider  the  biU  H H.  8971, 
the  siipplemental  authorization  of  appro- 
priations for  the  At<Mnic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  We  hope 
to  consider  that  by  unanimous  consent. 
On  Tuesday  we  have  scheduled  S.  254. 
providing  for  acquisition  of  certain  prop- 
erty in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Coxirt  Building. 
This  will  be  considered  under  an  open 
rule,  with  1  hour  of  general  debate. 

There  is  no  further  legislative  busi- 
ness scheduled  for  the  week,  although 
conference  reports  wiU  be  in  order  at  any 
time. 

I  am  unable  to  announce  the  legisla- 
tive program  for  the  following  week,  al- 
though I  have  been  informed  informally 
that  the  cotton  bill  will  probably  be  con- 
sidered in  the  early  part  of  that  week. 
Mr.  HALLECK.  The  gentleman  says 
he  thinks  the  cotton  bill  will  be  con- 
sidered? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  How  early  in  the 
week  might  that  come? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  My  information  at  this 
time  is  that  it  will  be  considered  on  Tues- 
day and  Wednesday. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  view  of  the  situa- 
tion for  next  week,  would  It  be  expected 
that  there  will  be  a  session  on  Friday  of 
next  week  in  order  to  adjourn  over  imtll 
Monday?  ]i 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Yes.  but  simply  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  wonder  if  I  might 

sxiggest  to  the  acting  majority  leader 

that  he  might  get  that  permission  now. 

Mr.     BOGGS.    I     so     request.     Mr. 

Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  WiU  the 
gentleman  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  think  the  problem  we 
are  confronted  with.  If  I  may  say  to  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  Is  the  dif- 
ficulty In  connection  with  the  continuing 
resolution  and  the  debt  ceiling.  It  is 
conceivable  we  may  have  to  be  here  to 
consider  conference  reports  and  final 
legislative  action  on  those  two  matters. 


Mr.  HALLECK.  On  Friday  of  next 
we^? 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  would  hope  not.  But 
that  is  the  problem  we  are  confronted 
with. 

Mr.  HAIiiECK.  I  made  the  sugges- 
tion. Mr.  Speaker,  only  because  I  remem- 
ber one  time  we  had  objection  here  to 
adjourning  over  Thanksgiving  Day.  and 
I  think  if  it  could  be  worked  out  now. 
it  would  seem  to  me  it  would  serve  a 
good  purpose.  But.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw the  suggestion. 

Mr.  BOGGS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 


ADJOURNMENT  OVER  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today,  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  im  objection. 


DISPENSING        WITH        CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS  ON 

WEDNESDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  dispense  with  the 
business  in  order  under  the  Calendar 
Wednesday  rule  on  Wednesday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 

lliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  distin- 
guished Speaker  pro  tempore  may  be  per- 
mitted to  extend  his  remarks  In  the  body 
of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


NINETY-FIFTH  BIRTHDAY  OP 
JOHN  NANCE  GARNER.  FORMER 
SPEAKER  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  95  years 
ago  tomorrow  John  Nance  Gamer,  the 
fourth  of  his  name,  was  bom  In  a  log 
cabin  near  a  small  Texas  border  town 
neighboring  what  is  now  my  State  and 
congressional  district,  then  the  Choctaw 
Nation,  Indian  territory. 

Since  the  House  will  not  be  In  session 
tomorrow  I  am  taking  this  time  today  to 
extend  heartfelt  birthday  greetings  to 
this  great  American  who  by  any  stand- 
ards was  one  of  the  most  Illustrious  men 
ever  to  serve  In  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. In  doing  this  I  know  I  express 
the  views  of  every  Member  of  the  House. 

When  John  Cramer  came  to  Congress 
he  was  destined  to  become  the  39th 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  the  highest  ranking  Democrat  in  the 
Nation  at  the  time  of  his  election  to  that 
office.  Had  he  remained  in  Congress  he 
undoubtedly  would  have  established  a 
record  of  tenure  in  the  speakership  that 
would  not  have  been  matched  in  a  thou- 
sand years. 

John  Gamer  became  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States  and  at  the  end  of  his 
service  in  that  high  office  had  broken  the 
record  up  to  his  day  for  the  longest  con- 
tinuous service  in  the  chairs  of  the  high- 
est parliamentary  bodies  of  this  country. 


As  Vice  President  during  the  surging 
days  of  the  New  Deal  he  of  course  be- 
came a  historic  figure  but  it  was  his  serv- 
ice In  the  House  of  Representatives  more 
even  than  in  the  Vice  Presidency  that 
stamps  his  career  as  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant in  American  history.  His  46 
years  In  public  life  embrace  service  as  a 
Representative,  majority  whip,  minority 
leader,  as  well  as  Speaker  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. He  served  as  ranking  member  of 
two  powerful  committees,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Affairs  and  the  Commit- 
tee on  Ways  and  Means. 

Mr.  Gamer  has  lived  a  life  phenomenal 
both  as  to  public  service  and  private 
activity.  His  service  in  the  House  dates 
back  to  the  beginning  of  this  century  and 
all  those  who  knew  him,  including  the 
few  remaining  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  who  served  with  him. 
are  delighted  that  this  great  Texan,  Uke 
the  Immortal  record  which  he  wrote  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  lives  on 
and  on. 

When  he  retired  In  1941  he  said  that 
he  hoped  he  might  spend  half  his  years 
in  public  life  and  the  remaining  half  in 
private  life.  "I  am  going  home,"  he  said, 
"to  live  to  be  93  years  old." 

Mr.  Gamer  is  a  modest  man  and  per- 
haps deliberately  underestimated  his  po- 
tential for  longevity.  And  I  am  delighted 
that  he  did.  I  hope  his  prediction  misses 
its  mark  by  many,  many  more  years.  I 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  distin- 
guished former  Speaker  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  wish  him  many  happy  returns 
of  the  day. 

OLD-AGE  MEDICAL  CARE 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  re- 
viewing the  testimony  on  the  King-An- 
derson bill  now  being  heard  before  the 
Wasrs  and  Means  Committee,  I  am  con- 
vinced more  than  ever  that  I  am  right 
In  my  opposition  to  this  legislation.  I 
think  the  testimony  given  today  by  a 
distinguished  American.  Dr.  Edward  R. 
Annis,  president  of  the  Amerlccm  Med- 
ical Association,  very  accurately  siuns 
up  my  position  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Insert  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  the  testimony  given  by  Dr. 
Annls  as  part  of  the  speech. 

Statkmknt  or  Da.  Sdwaso  Annis,  American 

Mkdicat.  Absociation 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  Dr.  Edward  R.  Annis.  of  Miami. 
Fla.,  and  I  am  president  of  the  American 
Medical  Asaoclation.  I  am  here  to  present 
the  views  of  the  medical  profenlon  on  H.B. 
8920. 

The  American  Medical  Aasodatlon  oppow 
this  measure. 

Our  objections  to  this  bill  are  manifold. 
We  disacree  with  ita  bask:  phlloaophy.  We 
oppoae  lu  method.  W«  ar*  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  effects  It  would  have  upon 
tiM  Nation's  standards  of  health  care. 

HH.  3930  would  transfwr  to  the  Federal 
Government  at  a  single  stroke  the  respon- 
sibility for  the  purchaie  of  specified  hospital 
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and  related  beneflU  for  all  persons  over  65. 
regardless  of  their  desires  or  their  economic 
need.  There  is  no  Justification  for  the  use 
of  tax  funds  collected  from  workers  at  the 
low  end  of  the  Income  scale  to  pay  these 
expenses  for  the  entire  elderly  population, 
including  the  self-supporting  and  the 
wealthy. 

More  than  60  percent  of  the  171^  million 
aged,  or  about  10  million,  have  already  pro- 
tected themselves  through  Insurance  from 
the  cost  of  Illness.  No  one  disputes  the  fact 
that  some  elderly  people  require  help  in 
meeting  their  medical  expenses.  But  the 
means  for  assisting  them  already  exist 
through  the  Kerr-Mills  law. 

The  need  for  HJl.  3920  has  been  exag- 
gerated before  the  American  people  in  the 
campaign  to  secure  its  passage.  Now.  let  us 
examine  some  facts  and  figures  which  we 
believe  demonstrate  why  this  Is  so. 
BCONomc  coNomoN  or  thx  acxd 
Proponents  of  this  bill  support  their  case 
with  three  paroUel  claims : 

1.  That  debUltatlng  Illness  is  universal 
among  the  population  aged  65  and  over. 
This  is  false. 

a.  That  economic  deprivation  is  a  gen- 
eral characteristic  of  the  elderly.  This  is 
false. 

3.  That  these  conditions  demand  a  mas- 
sive rescue  operation  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment.    This  Is  false. 

For  y«art.  the  American  people  have  been 
bombarded  by  such  statements  as:  The 
monthly  income  of  the  great  majority  of  the 
aged  Is  little  more  than  a  social  security 
check.  Yet.  the  Government's  own  figxires 
show  the  annual  income  of  persons  over  66 
is  $36  billion.  Only  one-third  of  this  comes 
from  social  secxirlty  payments. 

The  aged  are  portrayed  as  a  group  too  im- 
poverished to  pay  for  medical  care,  ^ut  the 
Government  reports  that  persons  over  65 
paid  $5.4  billion  for  medical  care  in  1961. 
Nearly  three-fourths  of  this  sum  was  paid 
fr(xn  private  soiirces. 

CHKONIC  nXNESS 

King-Anderson  proponents  have  also 
sought  to  perpetrate  a  false  pictuire  of  the 
aged  as  universally  frail  and  feeble,  con- 
stantly ill.  and  doddering  from  one  visit  to 
the  doctor  to  the  next.  Why.  they  declare, 
older  people  visit  doctors  36  percent  more 
often  than  younger  people.  What  does  this 
mean  precisely?  It  means  a  difference  of  1.8 
visits  per  year — an  average  of  6  visits  for  the 
younger  population  compared  with  an  aver- 
age of  6^  for  those  over  66.  hardly  a  signifi- 
cant margin. 

Repeatedly,  supporters  of  this  legislation 
have  asserted  that  four  out  of  five  older 
persons  have  one  or  more  chronic  illnesses. 
The  word  "chronic"  has  an  awesome  sound. 
It  is  intended  to  convey  an  impression  of 
an  array  of  serious  afflictions  causing  an 
Intolerable  financial  burden  for  the  elderly. 

But  "chronic"  defines  duration,  not  se- 
verity. It  includes  such  nondisabling  afflic- 
tions as  nearsightedness  and  partial  hearing 
loss. 

Evidence  does  indicate  that  four  out  of 
five  among  the  aged  have  one  or  more  chronic 
conditions.  The  same  evidence  indicates 
that  less  than  4  percent  of  the  more  than 
17  million  over  86  are  confined  because  of 
chronic  Illness,  and  only  about  15  percent 
of  the  nonlnstltutlonalized  experience  any 
significant  limitation  of  activity  because  of 
these  ailments. 

The  fact  U  that  the  vast  majority  of  the 
aged  enjoy  reasonably  good  health,  and  really 
poor  health  is  concentrated  among  a  rela- 
tively few.  While  the  aged  are  more  suscepti- 
ble to  chronic  conditions  than  the  popula- 
tion as  a  whole,  they  are  less  likely  to  suffer 
acute  Illness  or  to  require  surgery. 


HOSPrrALIZATXON 

The  aged  who  enter  hospitals  will  stay,  on 
the  average,  about  twice  as  long  as  younger 
people,  about  15  days  against  8.4  days  for 
the  population  as  a  whole.  The  average  for 
the  aged,  however,  is  pushed  up  by  a  minor- 
ity who.  because  of  extremely  poor  health, 
remain  hospitalized  for  long  periods.  The 
U.S.  Public  Health  Service  has  reported  that 
it)  percent  of  the  aged  account  for  39  percent 
of  the  total  days  of  hospitalization  for  this 
age  group.  The  same  10  percent  also  account 
for  about  38  percent  of  expenditures. 

INCOME     or    THX     AGED 

Supporters  of  HJl.  3920  also  play  unceas- 
ingly on  the  theme  of  the  near-hopeless 
financial  plight  of  the  aged.  Among  the 
claims:  More  than  50  percent  have  Incomes 
below  11.000  a  year,  and  the  Incomes  of  aged 
families  are  only  half  as  much  as  for  younger 
families. 

These  are  deceptive  statistics.  Included 
among  those  with  incomes  of  less  than  91,000 
are  wives  who  have  zero  income  even  though 
the  family  Income  may  be  $5,000  or  $10,000 
per  year.  It  would  be  Just  as  accurate  to  say 
that  almost  60  percent  of  all  persons  under 
66  have  Incomes  of  less  than  $1,000,  too. 
For  there  are  millions  of  younger  people,  as 
well  as  older,  who  are  unemployed  and  un- 
employable, such  as  Infants,  schoolchildren, 
wives,  and  the  sick  and  disabled. 

Economic  comparisons  based  on  gross  in- 
come figures  of  aged  and  younger  families 
are  no  less  misleading.  Thus,  we  often  hear 
the  statement  that  the  median  Income  of 
younger  families  In  1960  was  about  $5,900  as 
against  about  $2,900  for  aged  famUles. 

It  would  appear  to  be  elemental  that  a 
family's  financial  condition  depends  not  on 
Income  alone  but  on  the  number  of  people 
to  be  taken  care  of,  as  well  as  other  ineacf^a- 
ble  demands  on  the  income. 

KXDUCZD    DSICAKDS     ON     INCOMX 

The  President's  Council  on  Aging  has 
esUmated  that  the  special  tax  advantages 
enjoyed  by  older  Americans  will  save  them 
approximately  $775  million  in  1963.  More- 
over, many  of  the  aged  have  retired  and  thus 
escape  expenses  for  transportation,  lunches, 
clothing,  and  other  needs  Incident  to  em- 
ployment. Most  of  them  no  longer  have 
children  to  educate.  Their  housing  costs  are 
lower.  A  recent  survey  by  the  University  of 
Michigan  Survey  Research  Center  disclosed 
that  64  percent  of  the  aged  were  home- 
owners; among  younger  Americans,  53  per- 
cent were  homeowners.  But  53  percent  cA 
all  the  aged  owned  their  homes  mortgage 
free,  compared  with  only  18  percent  among 
younger  Americans. 

Federal  taxes  will  not  t<Jce  a  bite  out  cA 
the  older  family's  Income  in  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  cases,  but  they  will  reduce  the 
younger  family's  $5,900  Income  to  about 
$5,170.  The  average  older  family  is  com- 
posed of  2.34  members,  the  average  younger 
family  of  3.97  members.  Thus,  the  tax-free 
income  of  the  older  family  in  1960  was  $1,240 
for  e€K;h  member,  only  $60  less  than  the 
$1,300  after-tax,  per  member  income  of  the 
younger  family.  And  educational  costs 
alone  could  have  wiped  out  that  differential. 
There  are  other  facts  bearing  on  this  ques- 
tion worthy  of  the  committee's  attention. 
For  example: 

1.  The  Income  of  families  headed  by  an 
older  person  rose  4.5  percent  between  1960 
and  1961,  or  more  than  twice  as  much  as  the 
2.1  percent  Increase  for  all  TTJS.  families. 

2.  Although  the  elderly  have  increased  in 
number,  the  proportion  who  must  rely  on 
old  age  assistance  programs  for  their  basic 
necessities  has  declined  In  the  past  dozen 
yean  from  more  than  23  percent  to  slightly 
more  than  12  percent. 

3.  The  aged  Who  need  help  In  meeting 
medical  biUs  are  receiving  it.    Government 


figures  show  that  more  than  $1.6  billion  In 
public  funds  was  paid  out  for  this  purpose 
in  1961. 

XEPOKT    or   COUNCIL    ON    AGINO 

ENen  the  President's  Council  on  Aging  was 
able  to  delineate  a  remarkable  record  of  eco- 
nomic Improvement  among  the  aged  in  Its 
May  14,  1963,  report,  "The  Older  American," 
and  the  group  forecast  continued  Improve- 
ment in  the  future. 

The  Council  pointed  out  that  In  1950  there 
were  12.3  million  Americans  over  65  with  a 
total  Income  of  $15  billion,  but  by  1961.  with 
the  number  of  aged  at  17  million,  their  in- 
come had  Jumped  to  $36  bUlion. 

Furthermore,  the  Council  noted  that  prac- 
tically everyone  is  becoming  eligible  for  so- 
cial security:  the  checks  will  grow  larger  be- 
cause they  will  be  based  on  higher  average 
earnings;  private  p>enslons  will  add  more  and 
more  to  the  Income  of  the  aged  as  today's 
workers  reach  retirement  age. 

Clearly,  we  are  dealing  with  a  diminishing 
problem  which  belles  the  crisis  propaganda 
of  the  forces  behind  the  King-Anderson  pro- 
posal. We  submit,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the 
factual  evidence  wherever  it  can  be  gathered 
reduces  to  absurdity  the  claim  that  everyone 
becomes  ill  and  destitute  and  dependent  on 
the  Government  when  he  becomes  66.  The 
argument  is  exploded  both  by  the  financial 
condition  of  the  aged  and  by  the  demon- 
strated ability  of  these  Americans  to  handle 
the  problems  of  their  later  lives  as  they  have 
in  their  earlier  years. 

KEKK-MII.LS 

In  our  discussion  of  the  economic  condi- 
tion of  the  aged  as  a  group,  as  a  single  seg- 
ment of  the  population,  we  do  not  argue  for 
a  moment  that  all  of  the  elderly  are  without 
financial  problems.  We  know  a  significant 
number  of  Americans  over  65  require  finan- 
cial help  from  some  source  to  meet  medical 
expenses. 

The  fact  is  we  cannot  generalize  about  our 
senior  citizens,  or  about  people  in  any  age 
group.  The  problems  of  the  aged — whether 
they  involve  health  or  finances.  Jobs  or 
recreation — are  those  of  individuals,  not  of 
an  entire  mass  that  has  passed  a  certain 
birthday. 

Some  elderly — about  2^  mlUlon — are  on 
public  assistance  for  all  their  needs.  Some 
over-66  Americans  are  wealthy  and  well-to- 
do.  In  between  these  two  extremes  is  the 
vast  majority  of  our  older  people,  with  in- 
comes and  financial  resources  ranging  from 
low  to  modest  to  comfortable.  Some  poor 
people  are  extremely  healthy,  and  some 
wealthy  people  are  invalids. 

KXCOXO    or    PKOGKESS 

When  this  committee  held  hearings  In 
1961  on  King-Anderson  legislation,  the  Kerr- 
MlUs  statute  was  only  a  few  months  old.  It 
was  too  soon  to  make  a  reasonable  evalua- 
tion of  its  effectiveness.  Now  there  Is  a  rec- 
ord on  which  to  base  a  valid  Judgment.  It 
is  a  record  of  progress  which  simply  cannot 
be  denied. 

AU  the  more  remarkable,  the  implementa- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  States  and  their  initia- 
tion of  new  programs  has  proceeded  in  the 
complete  absence  of  encouragement  by  the 
executive  branch.  The  law  has  never  been 
liked  by  those  who  want  the  Government  to 
assume  total  charge  of  medical  care. 

Beneficiaries  under  the  Kerr-MlUs  law  fall 
into  two  groups: 

The  needy  who  are  already  on  public  as- 
sistance for  the  other  necessities  of  life. 

The  near-needy,  those  ordinarily  self -sup- 
porting but  who  do  not  have  the  resources  to 
cover  the  extra  expense  of  serious  or  pro- 
longed Illness. 

Twenty-nine  going  MAA  programs  within 
3  years  after  the  Federal  law  was  passed 
clearly  shows  State  support  of  the  Kerr-Mills 
law.    And.  when  we  recognize  that  State  leg- 
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Islaturee  do  not.  ordinarily,  have  annual  ses- 
sions, and  that  they  mxist  study  the  problem 
locally,  develop  eligibility  standards,  decide 
what  services  to  cover,  develop  cost  estimates, 
establish  administrative  staffs  and  proce- 
dures, and  obtain  approval  of  the  State  plan 
from  HEW,  the  record  of  Implementation  be- 
comes more  Impressive. 

In  addition  to  the  MAA  programs  now  in 
operation  in  29  States,  and  in  Guam,  Puerto 
Rico,  the  Virgin  Islands  and  the  District  of 
Columbia,  2  more  programs  are  scheduled  to 
begin  this  year  (Iowa  and  South  Dakota), 
3  to  begin  in  January  (Kansas.  Nebraska,  and 
Virginia),  and  2  more  in  July  1964  (Min- 
nesota and  Wisconsin).  Thus,  within  7 
months,  programs  will  be  in  operation  in  36 
Statas  and  4  other  Jurisdictions — 40  out  of 
the  54  possible  programs.  Is  this  a  lack  of 
acceptance? 

OAA    GtOWTH 

Nor  has  the  growth  of  Kerr-Mills  been 
limited  to  enactment  of  MAA  legislation. 
Added  Impetus  has  been  given  to  old-age  as- 
sistance programs  under  the  act;  that  is,  im- 
provement of  health-care  progranu  for  the 
needy  elderly  who  are  totally  dependent  on 
public  assistance. 

Vendor  payment  medical  programs  for 
OAA  recipienta  are  now  in  effect  in  all  60 
States  and  the  4  other  Jurisdictions;  9  States 
and  2  Jurisdictions  which  had  no  vendor  pay- 
ment programs  prior  to  Kerr-Mills  have  since 
begun  them;  27  Statas  and  the  other  2  Juris- 
dictions have  Increased  coverage,  or  benefita, 
or  both,  under  Kerr-MlUs  encouragement. 
Only  14  States  have  made  no  significant 
changes  in  OAA  vendor  payment  programs. 
Many  of  these  already  had  sufficiently  broad 
programs  to  meet  their  needs. 

INDIVIDUALS    HELPED 

Today,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  needy 
and  near-needy  older  persons  across  the  Na- 
tion are  receiving  medical,  hospital  and  nurs- 
ing home  care  through  MAA  and  OAA.  Tes- 
timony before  this  committee  on  Monday  dis- 
closed that  451,000  aged  received  help  during 
the  1963  fiscal  year  under  the  MAA  pro- 
gram. 

Another  2\/^  million  aged  persons,  one  out 
of  every  eight,  were  on  Stata  OAA  rolls. 
Thus,  they  were  assured  of  medical  care 
benefita  from  these  programs  as  the  need 
arose. 

During  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1962, 
according  to  the  Departznent  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  $350.7  million  in  OAA 
funds  and  $194.8  million  in  MAA  funds- 
over  half  a  billion  dollars — were  spent  in 
vendor  pa3rmenta  for  health  care. 

KERB-MILLS    VLXXIBILrrT 

The  flexibility  of  Kerr-Mills  is  one  of  ita 
most  significant  features,  permitting  in- 
dividual States  to  broaden  and  Improve  their 
programs  as  experience  shows  changes  to  be 
desirable.  This  would  not  be  possible  under 
a  monolithic  national  program,  administered 
from  Washington  and  treating  all  the  Na- 
tion's elderly  alike. 

The  wisdom  of  the  Kerr-Mills  approach  has 
already  been  demonstrated.  Since  their 
original  enactment  of  MAA  programs,  16 
Statas  have  liberalized  eligibility  requlre- 
menta  and  4  other  States  are  considering 
such  action.  Benefita  have  been  increased 
in  16  Statas.  Some  States  have  improved 
their  programs  more  than  once.  In  only  one 
Stata,  West  Virginia,  has  there  been  any 
significant  cutbacks. 

CHAXGES    AGAINST    KXKX-MILLS 

Nevertheless,  desplta  this  record,  the  at- 
tacks on  Kerr-Mills  continue.  They  Invari- 
ably follow  three  lines: 

1.  Little  new  aid  U  b«lng  given;  the  States 
have  merely  shifted  the  cost  of  their  old 
programs  to  the  Federal  Treasury. 

This  is  demonstrably  false.  Monthly  ven- 
dor paymenta   for  health  care  under   OAA 


and  MAA  have  Increased  by  $41  million  since 
enactment  of  Kerr-MlUs. 

2.  Five  States  are  receiving  the  bulk  of 
Federal  fimds  for  MAA;  therefore,  little  is  ac- 
tually being  accomplished  in  the  other 
States. 

It  happens  that  these  States  contain  about 
60  percent  of  the  aged  In  the  States  with 
MAA  programs  in  effect.  They  also  have 
higher  hospital  costa  and  had  well-organ- 
ized welfare  medical  programs  which  allowed 
quick  implementation  of  MAA.  Even  so. 
the  percentage  of  MAA  funds  now  going  to 
these  States  is  decreasing  as  new  MAA  pro- 
grams begin  and  older  ones  in  other  States 
gain  experience.  In  September  1962,  it  was 
88  percent:  in  July  1963,  it  was  about  77  per- 
cent; and  the  Secretary  of  HEW  acknowl- 
edged in  his  testimony  Monday  that  it  is 
now  73  percent.  Moreover,  the  arg\unent  of 
"disproportionate"  distribution  of  funds  is 
meaningless  unless  the  Kerr-Mills  critics 
would  have,  for  example,  Hawaii  with  31,000 
total  aged  receive  as  much  in  Federal  mateh- 
ing  funds  as  New  York  which  has  almost 
2  million  over  65. 

3.  The  means  test  is  degrading  and  dis- 
courages older  people  from  applying  for  help. 

The  steadily  mounting  number  of  older 
people  being  aided  by  Kerr-Mills  destroys 
this  argument.  A  means  test  is  an  estab- 
lished procedure  in  this  country  for  protect- 
ing tax  funds  from  waste  and  abuse.  At 
least  10  Federal  programs,  besides  Kerr-Mills, 
require  a  specific  means  test.  Many  labor 
unions  deny  strike  benefita  to  their  members 
unless  need  can  be  shown. 

AMENDMENTS  PB0P06ED 

However,  we  do  not  claim  the  law  is  per- 
fect as  it  stands.  It  requires  adjustment 
to  make  It  more  effective,  and  the  AMA 
board  of  trustees  has  recommended  that 
Congress  amend  it  In  several  respecto.  These 
recommendations  are : 

(a)  Removal  of  the  requirement  that  both 
old-age  assistance  (OAA)  and  medical  as- 
sUtance  for  the  aged  (MAA)  programs  be 
administered  by  the  same  agency; 

(b)  Provide  flexibility  in  the  administra- 
tion of  the  income  limitations  proposed  un- 
der State  law  so  that  a  person  who  experi- 
ences a  major  illness  may  qualify  for  bene- 
fita if  the  expense  of  that  illness,  in  effect, 
reduces  his  money  income  below  the  maxi- 
mum provided; 

(c)  Include  a  provision  In  the  law  re- 
quiring State  administering  agencies  to  seek 
expert  advice  from  physicians  or  medical 
societies  throxigh  medical  advisory  commit- 
tees;   and 

(d)  Provide  for  free  choice  of  hospital 
and  doctor  under  State  programs. 

Several  States  have  already  revised  their 
benefit  standards  and  their  ellglblUty  re- 
qulrementa.  We  believe  this  pattern  will 
continue. 

PRIVATE   VOLUNTARY   ErrORTS  IN  BEHALr  Or  THE 
AGED 

In  this  testimony,  we  should  also  like  to 
touch  briefly  on  an  important  matter  too 
often  ignored  when  extension  of  Federal 
welfare  Is  being  considered.  This  Is  the 
contribution  made  by  private  citizens  and 
groups,  at  the  local  level,  toward  solving 
the  problems  of  our  older  citizens. 

The  Individual,  generously  working  in  his 
home  community  to  assist  the  less  fortu- 
nate, is  the  backbone  of  our  humanitarian 
and  realistic  system  of  helping  those  who 
need  help.  In  recent  years,  there  has  been 
a  notable  Increase  In  the  number  and  scope 
of  these  projecta  designed  to  help  the  aging 
in  a  variety  of  ways. 

The  Nation's  total  nursing  home  capacity 
has  been  doubled,  largely  under  private  aus- 
pices, and  special  housing  developmento 
for  the  aging  are  being  offered  on  an  In- 
creasing scale.  Literally,  thousands  of  vol- 
untary  groups    In   communities   across   the 


country  have  Instituted  rehabilitation  pro- 
grams to  assist  older  people  toward  produc- 
tive and  enjoyable   lives. 

Other  programs  include  recreation  activi- 
ties for  older  persons,  nursing  care  in  their 
homes,  homemaker  services,  hot  meals  sup- 
plied in  their  homes  for  those  unable  to 
cook,  and  even  the  simple,  humanitarian 
gesture  of  friendly  visitors  to  break  the 
loneliness  of  the  confined. 

PERIL  or  rXOERAL  INTERVENTION 

Perhaps  we  would  only  realize  the  full 
Impact  of  voluntary,  private,  unselfish  effoits 
on  the  local  level,  if  suddenly  they  were  to 
stop.     Could  they  ever  be  replaced? 

Passage  of  the  King-Anderson  type  of  pro- 
gram will  discourage,  psychologically  and 
practically,  these  voluntary  programs  by 
placing  the  Federal  Government  in  a  domi- 
nating role.  It  will  diminish  the  motivation 
for  charitable  contributions  and  will  cause 
many  Americans  to  feel  there  Is  less  need 
for  them  to  give  of  their  talent  and  time 
to  help  the  needy.  If  the  Incentive  toward 
voluntary  private  efforte  Is  curbed,  the  loss 
to  our  older  persons  will  be  incalculable. 

COST  or  HJt.  3S20 

From  the  beginning,  proponents  of  King- 
Anderson  have  dwelt  heavily  on  the  theme 
that  the  social  security  tax  increases  to  be 
levied  on  the  Nation's  workers  and  employers 
to  pay  for  the  health  care  of  everyone  over 
65  would  be  "Inflnlteslmal."  Fractions  may 
sound  like  small  amounta.  They  are  not. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  double  boost  In  pay- 
roll taxes  of  major  dimensions.  The  rate 
would  go  up  and  the  base  would  be  increased. 
All  future  rises  In  the  rate  would  be  applied 
to  the  higher  base.  With  Increases  already 
scheduled  in  the  law,  wage  earners  making 
$100  a  week  or  more  (almost  half  the  work 
force)  would  be  paying  46  percent  more  so- 
cial security  tax  by  1968  than  they  are  now, 
not  an  inconsiderable  sum. 

RISING   TAXES 

The  heaviest  proportionate  burden  would 
fall  on  the  moderate  and  low  Income  fam- 
ilies. The  $5,200  a  year  clerk  would  be 
taxed  as  much  as  the  $50,000  corporation 
executive.  Thousands  of  workers  who  do 
not  earn  enough  to  pay  a  Federal  Income  tax 
would  be  required  to  meet  this  new  burden, 
thereby  further  reducing  their  take-home 
pay- 
But  this  would  not  be  the  end  of  it.  The 
Department  of  HEW  has  acknowledged  In 
Ite  actuarial  study  No.  67  that  periodic  tax 
increases  will  be  necessary  in  a  rising  econ- 
omy to  keep  the  program  solvent.  Indeed, 
the  bewildering  array  of  cost  estimates 
which  have  been  presented  to  the  American 
people  raise  grave  doubto  as  to  how  far  the 
Initial  tax  boost  will  go  toward  supporting 
the  program  even  to  start.  As  developed  in 
testimony  before  this  committee  on  Mon- 
day, the  tax  rate  will  have  to  be  Increased  by 
1  percent,  rather  than  by  one-half  percent,  or 
by  tvrtce  the  amount  proposed  In  HJl.  3920. 
The  truth  is  the  ultimate  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram cannot  be  determined  until  the  added 
use  of  the  Nation's  health  care  facilities  un- 
der a  program  of  "free"  Government  bene- 
fita is  learned  from  experience. 

CONrUSINC  XSTIMATXS 

Meanwhile,  we  are  painfully  aware  that 
the  Government's  estimates  bear  little  rela- 
tion to  reality.  The  starting  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram was  set  at  $1.7  billion  by  HEW  ex- 
perta  in  their  testimony  Monday.  But  other 
HEW  figures  show  that  $23  billion  was  spent 
In  1961  fc«-  precisely  the  same  services  to  the 
same  segment  of  the  population. 

If,  as  seems  far  more  likely,  the  estimates 
on  which  the  proposed  tax  Increase  Is  bcMed 
are  unrealistically  low,  today's  workers  face 
the  grim  prospect  of  higher  and  higher  taxes 
to  protect  the  social  sectirlty  fimd  from  mi 
Impossible  new  burden. 
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Any  way  they  are  examined,  the  facts  be- 
fore iia  today  shatter  the  arguments  that 
this  program  Is  so  well-intentioned,  and 
would  be  so  Inconsequential  In  cost,  that  no 
one  In  good  conscience  can  possibly  object  to 
It.  Thla  Is  a  proposal  of  limitless  propor- 
*-  tlons.  It  would  open  the  way  for  the  Oov- 
enunent  to  fasten  a  burden  of  taxes  and  con- 
tr<Ms  on  present  and  future  generations  of 
Americans  from  which  they  would  never 
escape. 

MKDICAI.    PBOOaXSS    AT    STAKB 

Proponenu  of  HJ%.  3920  and  similar  legis- 
lation choose  to  Ignore  the  temporary, 
transitional  nature  of  the  economic  problems 
Involved.  Instead,  they  would  Impose  a 
permanent  pattern  of  taxpald.  Government- 
regulated  health  care — a  pattern  Inherently 
subject  to  InevlUble  expansion. 
Such  expansion  would  lead  to  a  deter^a- 
_  tlon  of  the  quality  of  health  care— disrupting 
the  voluntary  relationship  between  the  pa- 
tient and  his  physician,  and  imposing  cen- 
tralized direction  which  would  frustrate  the 
striving  for  professional  excellence.  It 
would  bring  about  a  decline  of  professional- 
ism and  create  a  form  of  medicine  strange 
to  these  shores.  It  would  result  in  a  loss  of 
able  entrants  Into  the  health  care  field  be- 
cause of  Oovemment  controls  over  medicine. 

Mir.  Chairman,  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, we  believe  that  this  legislation  Is  not 
only  unnecessary,  but  also  dangerous  to  our 
American  system  of  medical  care. 

We  urge  you  to  help  preserve  the  vitality, 
promise,  and  potentiality  of  that  system. 

We  urge  you  to  reject  H.R.  3920. 

And  now  with  your  permission,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, Dr.  Welch  will  continue  our  presenta- 
tion. 

PROPOSED  DR.  GODDARD  MEMORI- 
AL STATUE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
include  extraneoxis  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  home  State  of  Massachu- 
setts Is  Justly  proud  of  the  late  Dr. 
Robert  H.  Ooddard.  the  rocket  pioneer, 
who  was  bom  and  spent  most  of  his  life 
in  our  State. 

Dr.  Goddard  began  his  historic  experi- 
ments In  rocketry  and  jet  propulsion 
while  chairman  of  the  physics  depart- 
ment of  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Mass. 

As  far  back  as  1914.  he  patented  two 
inventions  which  are  still  basic  to  rock- 
etry. In  1919  he  wrote  a  paper  for  the 
Smithsonian  Institution  entitled  "A 
Method  of  Reaching  Extreme  Altitudes." 
And  in  1926  he  fired  the  first  liquid- 
propelled  rocket. 

Over  40  years  ago.  Dr.  Croddard  was 
writing  about  interplanetary  navigation, 
multiplestage  rockets,  jet  propulsion, 
use  of  solar  energy  and  a  landing  on  the 
moon — scientific  problems  which  still  in- 
trigue us  today. 

Goddard  patents  are  still  in  use  on 
every  rocket  that  leaves  the  earth. 
Scores  of  them  were  approved  during  his 
lifetime  and  131  after  his  death. 

This  remarkable  inventive  genius  is 
such  an  inspiration  to  our  Nation  today, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have  deemed  it  ap- 
propriate for  the  Government  to  erect  a 


memorial  in  his  home  State  and  have 
filed  legislation  to  achieve  that  purpose. 
The  bill  is  numbered  House  Joint  Res- 
olution 787,  and  is  a  short  one,  which  I 
request  be  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks.  I  am  delighted  that  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Congressman  George  P.  Miller, 
the  chairman  of  our  House  Committee 
on  Science  and  Astronautics,  has  ap- 
proved the  legislation  and  has  filed  a 
companion  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that  we 
can  adopt  the  bill  at  the  current  session. 
Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  to  the  membership  and 
the  country  a  new  biography  of  Dr.  God- 
dard entitled  "This  High  Man"  and  writ- 
ten by  Milton  Lehman.  This  is  an  in- 
spiring story  of  a  lifetime  of  courage, 
persistence  and  dedication. 

Every  legislator,  every  citizen  and  every 
student  challenged  by  the  frontiers  of 
science  should  read  this  remarkable 
story. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  shall 
erect  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachu- 
setts an  appropriate  memorial  to  the  late 
Doctor  Robert  H.  Goddard,  former  professor 
of  physics  at  Clark  University  in  Worcester, 
Massachusetts,  and  the  father  of  American 
rocketry. 

The  memorial  shall  comprise  an  appro- 
priate bronze  statue  of  the  Inventor  and  his 
early  rocket.  In  a  park  setting,  and  may  be 
m  the  vicinity  of  his  first  launchlngs  In 
central  Massachusetts  or  adjacent  to  a  sci- 
ence facility  In  Massachusetts  carrying  on 
the  type  of  aeronautical  research  In  which 
the  late  Doctor  Ooddard  was  engaged 
throughout  his  life.  The  NaUonal  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  shall  re- 
quest the  advice  and  comment  of  the  Com- 
mission of  Pine  Arts  with  respect  to  the  de- 
sign and  setting  of  the  statue. 

The  memorial  shall  give  app>roprlate  rec- 
ognition to  the  two  Ooddard  patents  of  1914 
which  were  basic  to  the  futtire  of  rocketry;  to 
the  world's  first  Uquld-fuel  rocket  flight 
from  a  farmyard  In  Auburn,  Massachusetts, 
on  March  16.  1926;  and  to  other  pioneering 
efforts  advancing  his  country's  achievements 
in  rocketry  and  supersonic  flight. 

Sac.  2.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  joint  resolu- 
tion. 


The  Dallas  News  commented  that  "the 
Federal  Government's  campaign  to  erase 
every  vestige  of  segregation  in  the  mili- 
tary now  Includes  the  dead."  This  is  an 
acid  but  truthful  charge. 

If  ever  there  was  a  time  when  a  hu- 
man should  have  the  right  to  choose,  it 
certainly  is  at  that  sad  hour  when  he 
must  provide  for  the  remains  of  his  loved 
ones.  But  that  right,  too.  has  now  been 
given  away. 

I  believe  this  story  appeared  in  the 
newspaper  on  Veterans  Day.  It  is  a 
questionable  tribute  from  th**  adminis- 
tration to  our  honored  dead  that  will, 
I  believe,  be  remembered  for  a  long 
time. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  this 
article  in  the  Recokd. 

At  Fobt  Hooo,  Oxat   Bask — Nbcro  Punxbal 
HoMK  Handles  Mn^rrAST  Dxao 

Dallas. — The  Dallas  News  said  today  that 
all  the  military  dead  at  Port  Hood,  Kllleen 
Base,  and  Oray  Base  are  handled  now  by  a 
Negro  undertaking  establishment  at  Temple. 

"The  Federal  Government's  campaign  to 
erase  every  vestige  of  segregation  In  the  mili- 
tary now  Includes  the  dead,"  the  account 
from  Port  Hood  said. 

"Gone  Is  the  old  system  of  having  an 
officially  designated  white  funeral  home  for 
white  soldiers  and  a  Negro  funeral  home 
for   Negro   personnel. 

The  News  said  that  since  early  August, 
•*all  the  military  dead,  regardless  of  rank, 
race,  or  sex,"  have  been  handled  by  the 
Hornsby  Puneral  Home  In  Temple,  36  miles 
east  of  Port  Hood.  The  News  said  the 
Hornsby  firm  became  the  official  mortuary 
contractor  for  the  central  Texas  military 
complex  by  submitting  the  lower  bid. 

Only  two  funeral  establishments  in  the 
area  bid.  Wayne  Prank  of  Lampasas,  the 
other  bidder,  commented: 

"There  Is  no  business  of  a  more  personal 
nature  than  the  funeral  bus'ness.  If  there 
ever  was  a  time  when  personal  choice  should 
apply.  It  Is  In  time  of  death.  I  don't  be- 
lieve the  public  Is  aware  of  this  situation 
or  the  concern  aind  ill  feeling  it  could 
cause." 

The  wife  of  B.  K.  Hornsby,  owner  of  the 
Negro  place  in  Temple,  asserted  that  white 
funeral  homes  have  been  handling  Negroes 
and  added: 

"I  don't  see  anything  wrong  with  It  being 
the  other  way  around.  I  don't  think  we'll 
have  any   trouble." 
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NO  FREEDOM  OP  CHOICE 

Mr.  WAGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  include  a  newspaper 
article. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  on  a  number  of  occasions  assailed 
the  vindictive  civil  rights  bill  with  the 
sound  argument  that  it  removes  from 
among  our  rights,  one  of  the  most  pre- 
cious of  all.  the  freedom  to  choose. 

Certainly  the  truth  of  my  argument 
has  been  borne  out  in  a  recent  news 
story  which  disclosed  that  all  the  mili- 
tary dead  at  Fort  Hood,  Killeen  Base. 
and  Gray  Base  in  Texas,  regardless  of 
their  race,  are  handled  now  by  a  Negro 
undertaking  establishment  in  Temple. 
Tex, 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OPERATIONS 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations  have  until 
midnight  Friday  to  file  conference  re- 
ports.   

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


FASCISM  COULD  RISE  FROM  LEFT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  per- 
mission to  extend  my  remarks.  I  wish  to 
place  in  the  Congressional  Recoid  an 


editorial  column,  "Fascism  Could  Rise 
From  Left."  which  appeared  in  the  No- 
vember 17.  1963,  edition  of  the  TaUahas- 
see  Democrat,  one  of  Florida's  outstand- 
ing daily  newspapers. 

The  writer  of  this  column,  Malcolm  B. 
Johnson,  has  always  had  a  very  sane  and 
stable  approach  to  the  problems  of  our 
time.  He  Is  one  of  the  most  highly 
respected  journalists  in  the  South. 

This  column  has  particular  merit.  I 
hope  each  of  my  colleagues  will  read 
"Fascism  Could  Rise  From  Left"  which 
follows: 

Fascism  Cotnx  Rjbb  Fkom  Lxrr 
(By  Malcolm  B.  Johnson) 

There  Is  sometimes  a  glimmer  of  suspicion, 
among  those  of  us  who  fret  about  our  na- 
tional drift  to  socialism,  that  we  may  be  bay- 
ing on  a  false  trail. 

Tou  can  make  something  of  a  case  for  feel- 
ing that  the  bunch  In  charge  In  Washington 
Is  pushing  us  more  toward  a  type  of  fas- 
cism— If.  Indeed,  It  Is  leading  us  anywhere 
except  to  a  domestic  confusion  and  inter- 
national subjugation  from  which  the  Lord 
only  knows  what  will  emerge. 

"Aha,"  comes  the  cry  from  our  friends  who 
call  themselves  liberals.  "The  old  boy  finally 
Is  coming  around  to  our  alarm  lest  the  con- 
servative right  take  over  and  Install  a  Fascist 
regime." 

Not  so.  If  there  are  seeds  of  a  Fascist 
regime  In  our  Nation  today,  they  are  sprout- 
ing In  the  fields  of  the  left,  nourished  by 
activists  who  worship  the  welfare  state — Just 
as  they  grew  there  for  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
and  Peron  to  cross-breed  Into  governmental 
monstrosities. 

In  a  current  Issue  oS  Human  Events  (a 
publication  of  the  so-called  "Radical 
Right")  Editor  James  Wick  deals  with  the 
similarities  between  the  Frontier-Deal  wel- 
fare state  of  our  country  and  the  somethlng- 
for-everyone  handouts  by  which  the  Fascist 
dictators  of  a  generation  ago  rose  to  power. 

He  makes  the  point  that  If  It  weren't  for 
the  hideous  persecutions  and  maniacal 
blood  purges,  those  social  programs  on  which 
Hitler,  et  al.,  gained  popularity  would  fit 
yery  neatly  Into  the  package  so  brightly  be- 
flbboned  by  our  own  political  do-gooders — 
benefit  payments  to  all  who  falter  In  the 
work-a-day  world;  and  a  better  life  for  every- 
one through  central  government  administra- 
tion of  all  education,  production,  and  distri- 
bution under  the  eye  oX  some  core  of  Intel- 
lectually elite. 

THE  DimazNcc 

Terse  definitions  for  most  political  terms 
come  hard — especially  where  you  are  deal- 
ing with  an  Ideology  as  vague,  vagrant,  op- 
portunistic, and  transient  as  the  fascism 
which  terrorized  the  world  for  only  about  20 
years. 

But  If  you  erase  all  such  common  denomi- 
nators as  method,  personal  dictatorship,  and 
national  ambitions,  you  arrive  at  a  distinc- 
tion between  fascism  and  socialism  about 
like  this: 

Socialism  alms  at  total  ownership  of  all 
property  by  a  central  government  which 
<ftould  control  production  and  distribution 
on  a  formula  of  taking  "from  each  accord- 
ing to  his  ability"  and  giving  "to  efich  ac- 
cording to  his  need."  Fascism  started  out 
on  that  theory,  too,  under  both  Hitler  and 
Mussolini,  but  In  the  end  It  settled  for  leav- 
ing property  In  private  hands  whUe  setting 
over  It  an  almost  unlimited  government  con- 
trol. 

Our  constitutional  guarantees  of  private 
property  rights  would  seem  to  oi>erate  to 
favor  at  least  a  temporary  phase  of  fascism 
on  the  road  to  socialism — and  that  may  be 
the  reason  we  have  so  few  successful  tend- 
encies to  seize  private  property  for  the  spe- 
cific purpose  of  nationalizing  its  production. 


(There  Is  more  validity  to  a  protest  that  our 
Government  takes  too  much  property  under 
the  constitutional  power  to  condemn  with 
Just  compensation,  and  that  It  then  Is  too 
eager  to  put  It  into  productive  competition 
with  private  enterprise.) 

LOOK  AXOUND  TOU 

You  need  look  no  fiurther  than  your 
own  street  to  find  examples  of  Fascist-style 
regulation,  supervision  and  control  of  pri- 
vate affairs:  wage  and  hour  laws,  payroll  de- 
ductions, production  controls,  crop  acreage 
limitations,  dictation  of  what  may  or  must 
be  broadcast.  Income  tax  tyranny  that 
makes  every  man  risk  law  violation  on  his 
return,  efforts  to  control  private  patronage 
and  choice  of  employees — administrative 
supervision  at  a  hundred  places. 

Most  of  this  supervision  and  regulation 
comes  by  decree  from  some  administrative 
board  with  a  growing  disregard  of  statutory 
law.  Much  of  it  Is  promulgated  with  a  dis- 
dain for  appeals  to  the  courts,  and  some  with 
the  hearty  consent  of  a  judiciary  that  seems 
to  have  Joined  the  executive  branch  In  by- 
passing Congress  and  the  Intent  of  the  Con- 
stitution In  its  rush  to  serve  a  new  social 
philosophy. 

Much  of  It  comes.  It  Is  true,  at  the  urging 
of  businessmen  and  property  owners  who 
seek  shortcuts  to  profit  or  economic  survival 
through  politics  Instead  of  the  marketplace. 
Much  of  It  comes,  also,  from  the  yearning  of 
citizens  for  a  better  life  In  the  name  of 
compensation  and  benefits  that  aren't  earned 
by  effort. 

That,  also.  Is  In  the  pattern  of  Fascist  con- 
quests. Conservative  buslnessnien  took  fa- 
vors from  government  or  accepted  burdens 
of  regulation  In  the  belief  that  slmultaneovis 
controls  of  labor  were  worth  It.  The  So- 
cialists and  Conununlsts  pushed  reforms  of 
their  liking  In  the  confident  belief  that  In- 
evitably Fascist  government  would  fall  to 
them.  They  thought  they  could  substitute 
socialism  for  fascism,  once  democracy  had 
fallen. 

WHT    WATCH    THE    LEFT? 

But,  since  both  the  conservative  right  and 
the  liberal  left  show  up  In  Implementing 
roles  for  what  may  be  a  historic  replay  of 
Fascist  conquest,  you  ask,  "Why  should  the 
watch  be  mainteined  on  the  left?"  Simply 
this: 

That's  where  the  activists  are.  That's 
where  you  find  all  those  who  want  an  ad- 
ministrative board  to  bypass  Congress. 
That's  where  you  find  pleas  for  the  court 
to  overlook  the  plain  language  of  the  law 
and  the  Constitution  and  decree  a  new  phi- 
losophy. That's  where  you  have  militant  or- 
ganizations In  action — striking,  picketing, 
demonstrating,  agitating,  pushing,  resisting. 
That's  where  you  have  the  greatest  tolerance 
of  government  by  bureaucratic  decree,  con- 
trolled by  whim  and  shifting  circumstances, 
which  Is  the  basic  Ingredient  of  tyranny. 

For  all  the  talk  of  thunder  on  the  right 
by  those  bigoted  liberals  who  call  anybody  a 
Fascist  who  doesn't  agree  with  them,  there 
is  hardly  a  whisper,  comparatively,  from  the 
right.  Aside  from  a  few  fragments  of  crack- 
pot groups  like  Rockwell's  American  Nazis, 
the  most  mUltant  bunch  Is  probably  the 
Birch  Society,  which  emphasizes  protest, 
petition,  and  letterwrltlng  to  hold  the  statvu 
quo  of  the  Constitution — not  picketing  and 
parading  and  litigating  to  get  around  Its 
terms. 

As  long  as  we  maintain  our  separation  of 
powers  between  State  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  between  the  three  coordinate 
branches  of  Federal  Government — legislative. 
Judicial,  and  executive — It  Is  unlikely  that 
any  man  can  rise  In  this  Nation  to  lead  us 
either  to  totalitarian  fascism  or  socialism. 

But  If  they  can  destroy  the  SUtes  as  free- 
functioning  governments,  or  If  they  can  re- 
duce the  elected  Congress  to  the  position 
of  a  nonentity  by  a  power  combination  of 


the  executive  and  the  judiciary,  it  could  be 
done.  Look,  now,  and  see  what  direction 
such  efforts  are  coming  from. 


NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION  OP 
MANUFACTURERS 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  three  articles. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  UDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  surely  there 
is  no  organization  in  the  United  States 
which  has  been  more  critical  of  Congress 
at  various  times  than  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Manufacturers.  Thus  I 
thirtk  it  may  be  of  interest  to  my  col- 
leagues to  know  that  this  leading  orga- 
nization of  industrialists  has  given  its 
endorsement  to  the  principle  of  pay  in- 
creases for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
top-level  officers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. 

In  its  November  8  issue  the  NAM  News, 
published  by  the  National  Association  of 
Manufacturers,  made  the  following  ob- 
servation: 

Congress  last  year  raised  most  Federal  sal- 
aries under  a  blU  with  the  fancy  title:  "Fed- 
eral Salary  Reform  Act." 

At  that  time  the  administration,  and  prob- 
ably most  Congressmen,  knew  that  the  most 
needed  reform  was  to  establish  a  logical 
salary  relationship  between  Government  and 
private  employment  at  the  poUcjrmaking 
level.  To  have  brought  legislative  salaries 
just  a  bit  more  Into  line  with  what  the  policy- 
makers In  Industry  are  paid  would  have  cost 
about  $7  million.  To  have  brought  top 
executive  and  judicial  jobs  Into  line  would 
have  added  something  like  $25  mlUlon  more. 

But  did  the  blU  do  this?     Certainly  not. 

What  It  did  do  was  raise  salaries  across  the 
board  except  at  the  Important  policymaking 
levels. 

The  basic  policies  of  this  country  are  made 
by  Members  of  Congress.  Others  In  the  Gov- 
ernment either  execute  or  enforce  these  poli- 
cies. So  there  hw  developed  a  pattern  under 
which  very  few  Federal  Government  officials 
are  paid  more  than  a  Congressman,  whether 
they  be  in  the  executive  agencies.  Independ- 
ent agencies,  or  the  courts. 

If  a  business  were  losing  money  because 
costs  were  too  high,  It  might  consider  hiring 
some  new  department  heads  to  cut  costs — 
pay  them  weU  for  doing  It  and  thus  balance 
the  budget. 

But  not  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  mean  to  suggest 
that  the  National  Association  of  Manu- 
facturers supports  all  features  of  the 
Federal  pay  legislation  now  before  the 
Congress.  It  does  not.  But  the  NAM 
does  support  pay  increases  for  Members 
of  Congress,  the  top  officials  of  the  exec- 
utive agencies  and  the  judiciary.  I 
think  this  support  Is  significant  and 
should  quiet  some  of  the  fears  of  my  col- 
leagues that  a  vote  for  an  increase  in 
congressional  pay  would  arouse  the  Ire 
of  responsible  citizens  and  organizations 
everywhere. 

Also.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  the  out- 
standing support  given  Federal  pay  leg- 
islation by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  its  November  issue  the  Ameri- 
can Bar  Association  Journal  published 
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both  an  editorial  and  an  excellent  article 
supporting  this  legislation. 

Finally.  I  should  like  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  my  colleagues  to  an  editorial 
aopearing  in  the  New  York  Times  giving 
strong  support  to  Federal  salary  legisla- 
tion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  without  objection,  I  insert 
these  three  Items  at  this  point  in  the 
Recorx). 

I  Prom  the  American  Bar  Association 
Journal  | 
Our  aaaoclatlon  for  years  has  urged  the 
Importance  of  adequate  compensation  for 
members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary.  Judicial 
salaries  have  lagged  considerably  far  behind 
compensation  In  private  employment,  al- 
though there  Is  no  service  In  private  em- 
ployment of  ccfciparable  Importance  to  the 
Nation  or  to  the  administration  of  Justice. 

The  President's  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal 
Salary  Systems  recently  made  Its  recom- 
mendations to  the  President.  The  panel 
was  composed  of  recognized  leaders  In  In- 
dustry, labor,  education,  and  the  professions. 
In  recommending  Increase  In  pay  for  the 
three  branches  of  Government,  the  panel  re- 
port stated: 

"There  stands  out  In  boldest  relief  the 
need  for  excellence  In  all  three  branches  of 
our  Oovemment,  That  excellence  will  nei- 
ther be  obtained  quickly,  nor  will  It  be  re- 
tained for  adequate  periods,  until  we 
compensate  o\ir  top  oflQcers  on  a  basis  com- 
mensurate with  the  complex  and  difficult 
roles  assigned  to  them. 

"The  Federal  Government  will  always  be 
able  to  command  the  services  of  persons 
who  recognize  their  obligation  to  give  of 
their  time  and  talents  to  the  Nation.  It 
should  not,  however,  be  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage  with  other  forms  of  public 
service  in  attracting  the  best  talent.  We  are 
convinced  that  our  top  salary  structure  no 
longer  provides  positive  encouragement  to 
men  and  women  of  the  highest  ability,  dedi- 
cation and  conviction  about  the  American 
way  of  life  to  accept  Federal  appointments 
in  either  the  executive  branch  or  the  Judi- 
ciary, or  to  seek  Federal  elective  office  with 
assurance  that  the  financial  demands  upon 
them  can.  in  most  instances,  be  met  from 
their  salaries." 

Since  1919.  salaries  of  Federal  Judges  and 
of  Members  of  Congress  have  been  closely  re- 
lated to  each  other.  Since  the  last  congres- 
sional-judicial pay  raise  in  1956.  no  read- 
Jxistment  has  taken  place  to  meet  the  rising 
coat  of  living.  This  means  that,  in  effect, 
the  real  earnings  of  Federal  judges  and 
Congressmen  are  less  than  they  were  8  years 
ago. 

In  response  to  a  plea  by  President  Kennedy 
and  in  order  to  rectify  this  and  other  inequi- 
ties, TLB..  8716  has  been  introduced  by  Con- 
gressmen Moaais  K.  Udau.,  Democrat,  of 
Arizona,  and  Joel  T.  Bbothill.  Republican, 
of  Virginia,  as  a  conscientious  attempt  to 
reform  Judicial  and  congressional  salaries. 
Some  Members  of  Congress  may  be  reluctant 
about  voting  for  pay  increases  to  become 
effective  with  the  convening  of  the  next 
Congress.  They  are  natxirally  concerned  lest 
there  nxay  be  some  criticism  from  their  con- 
stituents. Rather  than  criticism,  however, 
there  should  be  widespread  support  for  those 
who  face  their  responsibility  to  solve  this 
urgent  problem. 

In  the  i>ast.  salaries  of  Federal  judges 
have  set  a  standard  for  salaries  of  judges  of 
State  courts.  But  many  States  are  reapprais- 
ing the  disparity  between  the  Incomes  of 
successful  practicing  lawyers  and  their 
judges,  and  are  increasing  judicial  salaries. 

The  legislation  now  before  Congress  is  con- 
sonant with  the  unanimous  action  of  the 
house  ot  delegates  of  the  American  Bar 
Association  recommending  that  the  Congress 
substantially  increase  compensation  of  the 


Federal  Judiciary  and  examine  lU  own  pay 
scale. 

A  discussion  of  the  pending  legislation  en- 
tltied  "Udall-BroyhlU  Bill  Gives  New  Hope 
for  Judicial  and  Congressional  Salary  Re- 
form." appears  below.  It  was  written  by 
Bernard  G.  Segal,  chairman  of  our  associa- 
tion's standing  committee  on  judicial  selec- 
tion, tenure  and  compensation.  Mr.  Segal 
was  Chairman  by  appointment  of  President 
Elsenhower  of  the  Commission  on  Judicial 
and  Congressional  Salaries.  His  article  Is 
authoritative  and  should  be  read  by  every 
member  of  the  bar  and  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  for  the  light  It  casta  upon  the 
serious  problem  now  facing  our  Nation  In- 
volving compensation  of  those  who  bear 
major   responsibility   In   Government. 

As  Mr.  Segal  points  out.  "That  present 
judicial  and  congressional  salaries  are  un- 
conscionably low  measured  by  any  appropri- 
ate standard  cannot  be  doubted,  and  every 
responsible  group  which  has  addressed  Itself 
to  the  subject  has  unequivocally  reached 
this  conclusion." 

We  are  wholeheartedly  in  agreement  with 
the  position  taken  by  Mr.  Segal  in  his  arti- 
cle, and  we  cannot  too  strongly  urge  upon 
the  Members  of  Congress  that  they  vote  to 
support  this  vital  pending  legislation. 

It  is  the  prlmaigy  responsibility  of  the  law- 
yers of  America  to  work  constantly  for  im- 
provement In  the  administration  of  Justice 
and  for  a  better  government.  The  need  for 
Increasing  the  compensation  of  those  serving 
on  the  Federal  Bench  and  In  Congress  has 
been  proved.  The  remedy  is  at  hand.  Lead- 
ership of  the  bar  Is  urgently  needed  to  bring 
about  public  understanding  and  support. 

UDALL-BaoTHn.L  Bill  Gives  New  Hope  foe 
Jttdictal  and  Congressional  Salabt 
Retoem 
(Salaries  of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  wholly  Inadequate 
and  grossly  inequitable  when  Judged  by 
any  comparisons  or  standards.  Although 
every  group  or  person  who  has  studied  the 
problem  has  reached  this  conclusion,  little 
has  been  accomplished  because  of  Con- 
gress historic  reluctance  to  raise  its  own 
salaries,  to  which  Judicial  compensation 
has  been  traditionally  related.  Mr.  Segal 
writes  of  the  new  salary  Increase  bill  and 
calls  for  its  enactment) 

(By  Bernau-d  G.  Segal) 
On  October  7,  1963,  Congressmen  Moaais 
K.  Udall,  Democrat,  of  Arizona,  and  Joel  T. 
Bbothill.  Republican,  of  Virginia,  Intro- 
duced HJt.  8716,  a  bin  of  extraordinary  Im- 
portance to  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States.' 

It  enacted  this  omnibus  salary  bill  will  in- 
crease the  pay  of  approximately  1,760.000 
officials  and  employees  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. As  to  those  in  the  classified  serv- 
ices, it  marks  the  culmination  of  6  years 
of  Intensive  study  by  the  Government  of 
long-needed  salary  reforms,  and  It  carries 
forward  the  program  started  In  the  Federal 
Salary  Reform  Act  of  1962.^  As  to  top-level 
officials  and  employees,  the  bill  is  also  an 
effort  to  reduce  the  inequitable  disparity 
which  has  developed  between  their  compen- 
sation and  that  of  others  in  the  Government 
service. 

HJl.  8716  constitutes  a  consclentiovis  at- 
tempt to  meet  the  plea  by  President  Kennedy 
In  his  special  message  of  February  20.  1962. 
to  Congress  for  "Federal  pay  reform,  not  sim- 
ply a  Federal  pay  raise."  •  At  letist  as  to  em- 
ployees in  the  classified  services.  It  endeav- 
ors to  meet  the  President's  call  for  Increases 


which  would  establish  salaries  reasonably 
comparable  with  those  prevailing  In  private 
enterprise  for  the  same  levels  of  work,  Inso- 
far as  this  Is  possible,  and  to  establish  realis- 
tic and  appropriate  salary  relationships 
President's  comments  concerning  the  salary 
systems  by  following  the  principle  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work,  with  distinctions  In  pay 
consistent  with  distinctions  In  responsi- 
bility. 

In  his  message  President  Kennedy  also 
pointed  out  the  critical  necessity  of  provid- 
ing adequate  salaries  for  Government  em- 
ployees.In  top  career  positions  In  the  classi- 
fied services,  but  he  also  noted  that  appro- 
priate Increases  In  these  salaries  would  boost 
the  pay  of  many  civil  servants  to  levels  above 
those  of  their  chiefs  in  Cabinet.  sub-Cabinet 
and  similar  positions.  "I  recognize,"  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  continued,  "that  the  salary 
level  of  these  top  executives  has  been  quite 
properly  related  In  recent  years  with  the  sal- 
ary level  of  the  Congress;  and  both  are.  In  my 
opinion.  Inadequate."  In  view  of  the  fact 
that  at  least  since  1919  salaries  of  Federal 
Judges  and  of  Members  of  the  Congress  have 
been  in  direct  relation  to  each  other,  the 
President's  comment  concerning  the  salary 
level  of  the  Congress  necessarily  apply  to  the 
judiciary  as  well. 

Accordingly,  tiUes  III  and  FV  of  the  Udall- 
BroyhlU  bill  provide  long  overdue  Increases 
In  the  salaries  of  Members  of  the  Congress 
and  Federal  Judges,  respectively,  and  It  Is  to 
these  particular  phases  of  the  bill  that  this 
article  relates. 

HISTOBT  OF  JtTDlCIAL  AND   CONGRESSIONAL 
SALARIES 

By  any  standard  the  present  salary  scale 
of  members  of  the  Federal  Judiciary  and  of 
the  Congress  is  wholly  Inadequate  and  grossly 
Inequitable,  and  this  condition  has  existed 
for  many  years. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  situation  Is  the 
extreme  Infrequency  with  which  adjust- 
ments are  made  In  their  compensation. 
Since  1789  adjustment  have  come,  on  the 
average,  only  once  in  every  20  years.  Since 
1891.  when  uniform  salaries  were  established 
for  the  first  time  for  all  U.S.  district  Judges.* 
judicial  salaries  have  been  Increased  on  only 
five  occasions — an  average  of  once  every  16 
years.  And  congressional  salaries  have  been 
Increased  on  only  four  occasions  since  1866 — 
an  average  of  approximately  once  In  every 
25  years.* 

Because  under  the  Constitution  they  are 
charged  with  the  responsibility  of  fixing 
their  own  salaries.  Members  of  Congress  have 
always  displayed  a  natural  reluctance  to  In- 
crease their  compensation.  One  of  the  side 
effects  has  been  a  similar  infrequency  In  the 
review  of  judicial  salaries.  Thus,  the  con- 
gressional salary  enacted  In  1866  remained 
at  »5,000  for  a  period  of  41  years,  until  It 
was  raised  in  1907  to  97.600,  and  the  Supreme 
Court  salary  of  $10,600  fixed  In  1873  remained 
at  that  figure  until  it  was  Increased  by  $2,000 
In  1903.  30  years  later. 

The  chart  below  reflects  the  changes  in 
congressional  or  judicial  salaries  beginning 
with  the  year  1891. 
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» The  bin  has  been  referred  to  the  House 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee. 

«76  Stat.  843  (1962) ,  6  U.S.C.  1171. 

'  1962  X3B.  Code  Congressional  and  Ad- 
ministrative News  4114.  4118. 


♦26  Stat.  783  (1891).  Prior  to  establish- 
ment of  uniform  salaries  in  1891.  salaries  of 
district  court  judges  varied  from  State  to 
SUte  and  ranged  from  $3,000  to  $5,000.  This 
system  of  differentials  stemmed  from  the  Ju- 
diciary Act  of  1789.  As  new  States  came 
Into  the  Union,  salaries  for  the  district 
judges  were  provided  for  In  the  Individual 
statutes  setting  up  the  district  courts  in 
those  States.  Increases  were  also  granted 
on  an  individual  basis;  see,  e.g.,  1  Stat.  423 
(1796)  and2Stat.  lai  (1801). 

»A  fifth  increase,  granted  in  1873  by  the 
42d  Congress  ( 17  Stat.  486) .  was  repealed  less 
than  a  year  after  lU  enactment  by  the  43d 
Congress. 
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i  The  CbtelJiMtlae  receives  addKlonsI  nilarf  of  $600. 
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In  1040  the  Commission  on  Organization 
ot  the  executive  brance  of  the  Government, 
headed  by  former  President  Hoover  and  pop- 
ularly known  as  the  Hoover  Commission, 
made  extensive  recommendations  for  In- 
creMM  in  salaries  of  ctBclals  and  employees 
In  the  executive  dep>artments.  Recognizing 
the  dislocation  the  proposed  Increases  would 
cause  in  the  traditional  relationship  between 
the**  aalarles  on  the  one  hand  and  congres- 
sional and  Judicial  salaries  on  the  other,  the 
Hoover  Commission  felt  Impelled,  despite 
the  fact  It  was  outside  Its  assignment,  to 
urge  that  congressional  salaries  be  Increased 
by  $7,600  (60  percent)  and  Justices  of  the 
Supreme  Court  by  $10,000  (40  percent),  with 
corresponding  Increases  to  other  Federal 
Judges.  E>esplte  the  tremendous  prestige  and 
public  acceptance  of  the  Hoover  Commission, 
Congress  failed  to  act  oa  either  recommenda- 
tion. 

In  1949  the  House  of  Delegates  of  the 
American  Bar  Association  had  endorsed  the 
recommendations  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion.* and  in  1951  It  again  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion rsconunendlng  increases  in  Federal  judi- 
cial salaries.*  In  1963  the  board  of  governors 
approved  a  recommendation  of  the  associa- 
tion's standing  comnUttee  on  Judicial  selec- 
tion, tenure  and  compensation  endorsing  a 
bill  introduced  by  Sena^tor  Pat  McCarbam, 
Democrat,  of  Nevada,  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Judiciary  Conunlttee.  providing  increases 
of  $10,000  a  year  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress and  Federal  judges,  except  that  an  in- 
crease of  $14,600  was  prescribed  for  the  Chief 
Justice.*  Since  then  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation has  been  in  the  forefront  of  efforts 
to  achieve  more  realistic  compensation  for 
these  Important  officials  of  our  Government. 


cx>ioc 


OM    JVDRXAL    AND   OONCBKSSIONAL 


By  195S  congressional  leaders  concluded 
that  If  action  on  congressional,  and  there- 
fore Judicial,  salaries  was  to  be  taken  within 
a  reasonable  period  of  time,  the  support  of 
an  Independent  study  by  a  nongovernmental 
source  would  be  nec«a»ary.  Public  Law  220, 
approved  August  7,  1053,  created  the  Com- 
mission on  J'-dlclal  and  Congressional  Sal- 
aries "to  determine  the  appropriate  rates  of 
salaries  for  Justices  and  Judges  of  the  courts 
of  the  United  States  and  for  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent, the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  Members  of  Congress  In  order  to 
provide  fair  and  reasonable  compensation  to 
such  officials."  • 

Under  the  act  the  Commission  was  re- 
.qulred  to  be  comixieed  of  18  voting  mem- 
bers. Including.  In  equal  numbers,  leading 
figures  from  labor,  from  agriculture,  and  from 
business  and  the  professions.  Six  members 
of  the  Commission,  Including  the  Chairman, 
were  to  be  appointed  by  the  President,  six 
by  the  Chief  Justice,  and  three  each  by  the 
Vice  President,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 


There  were  also  to  be  nine  advisory  mem- 
bers, three  each  from  the  Senate,  the  House 
of  Representatives,  and  the  Federal  Judiciary. 

The  material  assnnbled  by  the  Commission 
and  its  reconunendatlons  constitute  the  most 
appropriate  springboard  for  any  cvirrent  con- 
sideration of  Judicial  and  congressional 
salaries.  Although  performed  in  a  relatively 
short  period,  the  work  of  the  Commission 
was  extensive.  It  was  aided  by  an  excellent 
staff  assembled  from  various  departments  of 
the  Government  by  authority  of  President 
Blsenhower.  Seven  task  fc«-ce8,  consisting  of 
members  of  the  Commission  and  technical 
artaff  employees,  were  appointed  by  the  Chair- 
man, and  they  conducted  detailed  inquiries 
into  assigned  areas  relating  to  the  Commis- 
sion's activity." 

The  Commission  invited  the  views  of  all 
proponents  and  opponents  of  salary  in- 
creases, communicated  with  the  editors  of 
10,000  newspapers,  magazines,  and  other  pub- 
lications and  conducted  lengthy  public  hear- 
ings In  Washington.  A  large  nvmaber  of 
leaders  from  agriculttire,  labor,  business,  edu- 
cation, the  professions,  the  Government,  and 
other  groups  appeared  and  testified.  Many 
more  citizens — important  leaders  of  orga- 
nized groups  and  interested  individuals — 
sent  written  communications  for  the  record." 
The  mass  media  devoted  a  great  amount  at 
space  and  comment  to  the  work  and  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commission,  and  hun- 
dreds of  editorials  In  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines In  almost  every  State  were  devoted  to 
the  salary  question.  With  rare  exceptions, 
these  witnesses,  groups,  editors,  and  other 
commentators  supported  the  work  of  the 
Commission  and  urged  ad<H>tion  of  their 
recommendations.  The  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation and,  at  Its  Instance,  many  State  and 
local  bar  associations  were  active  In  conduct- 
ing local  campaigns  to  educate  ths  public. 
Tremendous  grassroots  support  for  substan- 
tial salary  increases  resulted.  Alerted  to  the 
need,  the  public  reaction  was  ImpresslTe  and 
reassuring. 

CONCLUSIONS     BEACHED     BT     TBS     OOUMISSION 

In  Its  published  report,^'  the  Commission 
specifically  found  that  the  scale  of  Judicial 
and  congressional  salaries  had  not  kept  pace 
with  the  growth  of  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  these  offices;  that  the  differences 
between  salaries  paid  to  Federal  Judges  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  and  those  paid  in 
private  enterprise  were  grossly  disprof>or- 
tlonate;  that  the  salaries  of  members  of  the 
judiciary  and  of  the  Congress  had  lagged 
far  behind  salary  adjustments  granted  most 
officials  of  the  Federal  Government  and  had 
fallen  subetantlally  below  historic  differen- 
tials; that  judicial  and  congressional  sal- 
aries were  and  for  a  long  time  had  been 
grossly  Inadequate;  that  these  salary  rates 
tended  to  confine  these  high  positions  to 
persons  of  independent  wealth  or  with  out- 


side earnings;  that  while  there  is  no  exact 
formula  by  which  salaries  of  Federal  judges 
and  Members  ot  ths  Congress  can  be  ds- 
termined,  any  of  the  accepted  job  evaluation 
criteria  established  that  existing  salaries 
were  inadequate;  and,  finally,  that  the  net 
cost  to  the  Government  of  increasing  sal- 
aries of  the  Federal  judiciary  and  the  Con- 
gress to  reasonable  amounts  would  be  com- 
paratively inconsequential.  Signlflcantiy, 
every  one  of  the  C<»nmlsslon'8  findings, 
made  10  years  ago,  applies  with  equal  force 
today. 

The  Commission  recommended  salaries  of 
$40,000  for  the  Chief  Justice  ot  the  United 
States  and  $39,600  for  the  AssocUte  Justices 
of  the  Supreme  Court;  $30,600  for  judges  of 
the  UB.  courts  of  appeals;  and  $27,600  for 
judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress." 

Hearings  on  the  proposed  legislation  were 
conducted  by  a  subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  headed  by  the 
late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver,  Democrat,  of 
Tennessee.**  One  of  the  witnesses  was 
Morris  Mitchell,  the  then  chairman  of  ths 
association's  standing  oconmittes  on  judicial 
selection,  tenure,  and  compensation,  who  re- 
ported the  association's  strong  endorsement 
of  the  Commission's  report.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Commission  Infonned  the  suboom- 
mlttee  of  the  widespread  support  for  the 
Commission's  recOTnmendations  in  ths  form 
of  commvtnlcationa,  editorials.  p>eraonal  visits 
and  telephone  calls  frocn  all  over  the  Na- 
tion, with  only  the  barest  sprinkling  o<  ad- 
verse comment. 

From  many  disciisslrwu  over  a  period  oC 
several  months  with  a  large  number  at  Sena- 
tors and  Congressmen,  the  writer  can  per- 
sonally attest  the  fact  that  a  majority  of  the 
Congress  considered,  as  did  the  Commission. 
that  the  Commission's  recommendations 
were  conservative.  The  Senate  Judiciary 
Committee  concluded  that : 

"There  Is  no  question  but  what  the  work 
of  the  Commlsslan  on  Judicial  and  Congiss 
sional  Salaries  was  thorough  and  its  ftnd- 
Ings  and  recommendations  baaed  upon  sound 
and  logical  condusiona.  •  •  • "  i* 

Nevertheless,  when  legislation  was  finally 
eiuu:ted  on  March  2.  1956,  providing  judicial 
and  oongressional  salary  increases,  ths  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  were  cut 
by  approximately  one-third.  Ths  salsrtes 
adopted  by  Congress  were  $36,600  for  the 
Chief  Justice  and  $36jOOO  for  Assodste  Jus- 
tices. $25,600  for  judges  ot  the  courts  at 
appeals,  and  $33,600  for  judges  of  ths  dis- 
trict courts  and  Members  of  ths  Oongrsss.'* 
And  there  have  been  no  changes  in  these  sal- 
aries since  that  time. 

JUDICZAI.     AND     CONGBXSSIONAX,     SALAUai     VBAIL 


•  74  A.B.A.  Report  288  ( 1940) . 
'  78  A.B.A.  Report  126  (1981). 
"  78  A.B.A.  Report  179  (1953). 

*  An  act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  on  judicial  and  Congressional 
Salaries,  and  for  other  purposes.  Public  Law 
320.  8Sd  Oong.,  Ist  sees.  (1963).  07  Stat. 
485. 


^  The  areas  of  investigation  assigned  to  the 
task  forces  were:  (1)  Salaries  of  the  Vice 
President,  Speaker  of  the  House  and  the 
Members  of  Congress,  (2)  comparative  sal- 
aries in  business,  (3)  standard  of  living  eval- 
uation, (4)  comparative  salaries  in  the  pro- 
fessions and  agriculture,  (6)  comparative 
salaries  in  the  field  of  labor.  (6)  retirement 
benefits,  staff  expenses,  office  and  other  serv- 
ices furnished  by  the  Federal  Government, 
and  (7)  salaries  of  the  Federal  judiciary. 
"Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries,  Reports 
of  the  Task  Forces  of  ths  Commission  on 
Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries  Pursu- 
ant to  PubUc  Law  320,"  S.  Doc.  No.  07.  83d 
Cong..  3d  asss.  (1064). 

■^  Hearings  before  the  Commission  on 
Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries  pursuant 
to  Public  Law  220,  S.  Doc.  No.  104.  83d  Cong.. 
2d  sesB.  (1963). 

"Report  of  the  Commission  on  Judicial 
and  Congressional  Salaries,  H.R.  Doe.  No.  900, 
83d  Cong.,  2d  sees.  ( 1964) . 


The  historic  differentials  between  the  sal- 
aries of  Members  of  the  Congress  and  the  Fed- 
eral judiciary,  on  the  one  hand,  and  other 
Oorernment  officials  and  employees,  on  the 
other,  have  been  drastically  altered  even 
since  the  Commission's  recommendations 
were  arrived  at  in  1063. 


>■  Whenever  salary  figures  for  judges  of  the 
court  of  appeals  are  referred  to  hereafter 
the  reference  should  also  be  read  to  Include 
judges  of  the  Coxirt  of  Claims,  of  the  the 
Court  at  Customs  and  Patent  Appeals,  and 
of  ths  Court  of  Military  Appeals.  Whenever 
salary  figures  for  district  Judges  are  referred 
to,  the  reference  should  also  be  read  to  in- 
clude judges  ctf  the  customs  court  and  of 
the  Tax  Court  and  district  Jiidges  for  Guam, 
Puerto  Rico,  and  the  Virgin  Islands. 

MHsarlngs  on  S.  166,  8.  483,  and  8.  640 
before  a  subcommlttss  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  84th  Cong.,  1st  ssss. 
(Comm.  Print,  1066) . 

"Judicial  and  Congressional  Salaries,  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  the  Jxidlciary,  S. 
Rept.  No.  25.  84th  Cong..  1st  sees.  4  (1066)  • 

"Act  of  Mar.  2,  1066.  cf.  sec  1.  69  Stat.  f. 
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Since  the  la»t  Judlclal-oongrewlonal  salary 
Increaae  In  1»».  employee*  In  the  claaslfled 
iervloee  of  the  Oovemment  have  received  »ix 
•alary  lncrea«ee:  7  6  percent  In  1966;  8.1  per- 
cent In  1966;  10  percent  In  1968;  7.7  percent 
In  1960;  5.6  percent  In  19«2;  and  4.1  percent 
to  become  effective  Januawy  1.  1964.  These 
aggregate  more  than  51  percent.  The  effect 
of  theee  Increaaee  has  been  to  narrow  drasti- 
cally the  differential  between  the  maximum 
salaries  In  the  claaalfled  services  and  Judi- 
cial and  congreaalonal  salaries.  The  estab- 
lishment In  the  Pedwal  Salary  Reform  Act 
of  1963  of  the  preeent  classified  rates  In  an 
effort  to  achieve  a  degree  of  comparabllliy 
between  classified  salaries  and  salaries  in  pri- 
vate enterprise — a  long  overdue  and  badly 
needed  reform — without  any  concurrent  ad- 
justment of  Judicial  and  congressional  pay 
has  created  a  completely  illogical  and  wholly 
imtenable  situation. 

Recognizing  the  substantial  disparity  be- 
tween Federal  career  salaries  and  salaries  in 
private  enterprise,  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion committed  Itself  in  1962  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  comparability  between  pay  for  classi- 
fied Government  employment  and  the  aver- 
age pay  for  similar  work  in  private  enter- 
prise. While  there  are.  of  course,  no  posi- 
tions outside  Government  which  are  truly 
comparable  to  membership  In  the  Congress 
or  on  the  Federal  bench,  nevertheless  the 
discrepancy  In  levels  between  Judicial  and 
congressional  salaries  and  salaries  for  posi- 
tions in  business,  the  professions  and  other 
private  enterprise  requiring  similar  ability, 
maturity  and  character,  and  entailing  large 
responsibilities  is  far  more  extreme  than  the 
discrepancy  with  respect  to  classified  em- 
ployees. 

-  This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  the  find- 
ings of  the  President's  Advisory  Panel  on 
Federal  Salary  Systems,  headed  by  Clarence 
B.  Randall,  former  chairman  of  the  Inland 
Steel  Corp..  which  submitted  its  report  to 
the  President  on  June  12,  1963.  The  Ran- 
dall Panel  was  composed  of  11  leaders  in  in- 
dusta-y.  labor,  education,  banking,  govern- 
ment, the  Judiciary,  and  the  military,  each 
of  whom  had  won  distinction  in  his  own 
field." 

Figures  cranplled  for  the  Panel  by  the 
^Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  the  U.S.  Civil  Serv- 
ice Commission  indicated  that  the  median 
salary  for  the  top  executives  of  approximately 
1.160  corporations  In  manufacturing,  retail 
trade,  banking,  rail  and  air  transportation, 
gas  and  electric  utilities,  mining,  and  life 
Insurance  ranged  from  $91,000  in  manufac- 
tvirlng  firms  to  $63,000  in  insurance  com- 
panies. Substantial  disparities  were  found 
to  exist  in  numerous  other  fields  as  well. 

Moreover,  even  the  historical  relationship 
between  salaries  of  Federal  and  State  court 
Judges  has  been  radically  altered.  Tradition- 
ally, salaries  of  Federal  Judges  have  set  the 
standard  for  State  court  Judges.  This  is  no 
longer  so.  Today,  many  State  court  Judges 
receive  salaries  In  excess  of  those  of  Judges 
of  U.S.  distilct  courts  and  courts  of  appeals. 
Thus.  Federal  district  Judges  In  California. 
Georgia,  nilnols.  Maryland.  New  York,  and 
Pennsylvania  receive  lower  salaries  than 
State    trial    court    Judges    in    those    States. 


Similarly  In  California.  Illinois.  Michigan. 
New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.  State  ap- 
pellate Judges  receive  salaries  greater  than 
those  of  Judges  of  the  VS.  courts  of 
appeals." 

In  Pennsylvania,  for  example,  the  chief 
Justice  receives  $33,000  a  year.  The  chief 
Judge  of  the  VS.  Court  of  Appeals  for 
yie  Third  Circuit,  presiding  five  blocks 
down  the  street  at  hearings  on  appeals  from 
all  Federal  courts  in  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Delaware,  receives  $25.500 — $7,600  a 
year  less.  Judges  of  the  Pennsylvania  Su- 
perior Coiu-t.  an  intermediate  SUte  appel- 
late court,  receive  $6,000  a  year  more  than 
the  chief  Judge  and  the  other  Judges  in  the 
US.  court  of  appeals.  And  Judges  of  the 
Philadelphia  courts  of  common  pleas — a 
State  trial  court  of  general  Jurisdiction — 
receive  higher  salaries  than  the  Judges  in 
the  VS.  district  court  sitting  in  the  same 
city. 

The  President's  Advisory  Panel  on  Federal 
Salary  Systems  submitted  its  report  In  June 
of  this  year.  It  concluded  that  if  we  are  to 
attract  qualified  people  to  the  Congress  and 
the  Federal  Judiciary,  salaries  must  be  raised 
substantially.  It  recommended  the  follow- 
ing increases  and  strongly  urged  the  Presi- 
dent to  throw  his  full  support  behind  them: 
$60,500  for  the  Chief  Justice  and  $60,000  for 
the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court; 
$46,000  for  the  Judges  of  the  courts  of  ap- 
peals; $35,000  for  the  Judges  of  the  district 
courts;  and  $36,000  for  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress with  $5,000  deducUble  for  income  tax 
purposes.'* 

Title  UI  of  the  Udall-Broyhlll  biU  provides 
salaries  of  $36,000  for  Members  of  Congress. 
Title  rV  establishes  salaries  of  $60,600  for 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  and 
$60,000  for  the  Associate  Justices,  $40,500  for 
Judges  of  the  courts  of  appeals,  and  $35,000 
for  Judges  of  the  U.S.  district  courts. 

It  is  of  course  apparent  that  the  Udall- 
Broyhlll  bill  prescribes  compensation  below 
that  recommended  as  recently  as  June  of  this 
year,  except  In  the  case  of  district  Judges, 
as  to  whom  the  suggestions  are  adopted. 
It  is  significant,  too.  that  if  the  1964  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Commission  on  Ju- 
dicial and  Congressional  Salaries  were  In- 
creased commenfurately  with  the  pay  raises 
received  by  employees  In  the  classified  serv- 


"  Besides  the  chairman,  the  members  of 
the  Panel  were  Gen.  Omar  D.  Bradley;  John 
J.  Corson,  of  the  Woodrow  Wilson  School  of 
Public  and  International  Affairs,  Princeton 
University;  Marlon  B.  Folsom  of  the  East- 
man Kodak  Co.;  Theodore  V.  Houser.  former 
chairman  of  Sears,  Rdebuck  St  Co.;  Robert  A. 
Lovett.  of  Brown  Bros.  Harrlman;  George 
Meany,  president  of  the  American  Federation 
of  Labor  and  Congress  of  Industrial  Orga- 
nizations; Don  K.  Price.  Jr..  of  the  graduate 
school  of  public  administration.  Harvard 
University;  Robert  Ramspeck.  former  Mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Georgia;  Stanley  F. 
Reed,  Associate  Justice  (rettred)  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court;  and  Sydney  Stein,  Jr. 


"  These  facts  are  confirmed  in  the  Randall 
Panel  report.  See  also.  'A  Survey  of  Judicial 
Salaries  In  the  United  States  and  Canada." 
46  J.  Am.  Jud.  Soc.  231-263   (1962). 

>*  Although    the   statutory   duties    of    the 
Commission  on  Judicial  and  Congressional 
Salaries   did    not    include    consideration    of 
benefits  for  widows  and  dependents  of  Mem- 
bers  of  the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Judi- 
ciary, the  Commission  strongly  urged  con- 
sideration of  Its  task  force  report  on  that 
subject  in  order  that  appropriate  legislation 
providing  such  benefits  be  enacted.    At  that 
time  there  were  no  benefits  whatever   pro- 
vided for  widows  and  dependents  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Federal  Judiciary.     Since  then 
legislation  has  been  adopted   for  contribu- 
tory annuities  in  the  case  of  widows  and 
dependents    oif    Federal    Judges    (28    U.S.C. 
376)    and  for  annuities  for  widows  of  Jus- 
tices   of    the    Supreme    Court     (28    U.S.C. 
375).    Although  the  payments  to  widows  of 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  and  of  Jus- 
tices of  the  Supreme  Court  were  at  one  time 
fixed    at    the    same    amount — $5.000 — when 
the    allowance    for    Presidents'    widows    was 
raised  to  $10,000.  the  allowance  for  Justices" 
widows    was    not    Increased.      The    Randall 
Panel  recommended  that  Congress  take  ap- 
propriate   action   to   bring   up   to  date   the 
legislation  providing  annuities  for  widows  of 
Supreme  Court  Justices.     There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  present  provisions  for  widows 
and  dependent  children  of  other  members  of 
the  Federal  Judiciary  also  are  deplorably  low. 
The  situation  calls  for  immediate  correction. 


Ices  since  the  date  of  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission, even  without  regard  to  the  addi- 
tional salary  hike  provided  by  the  Udall- 
Broyhlll  bill  for  such  employees,  the  result- 
ing salaries  for  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Federal  Judiciary  would  be  substantially 
higher  than  those  prescribed  in  the  pending 
bill. 

One  of  the  striking  points  made  by  the 
commission  In  1954  was  that  the  number 
of  persons  affected  by  salary  Increases  for 
the  Congress  and  the  Federal  Judiciary  is  so 
small  that  the  resulting  impact  on  the  na- 
tional budget  will  never  be  very  great.  This 
is  demonstrated  by  the  approximate  annual 
cost  of  the  Increases  provided  In  the  Udall- 
Broyhlll  bin.  which  would  be  $6,700,000  for 
Federal  Judges  and  the  same  amount  for 
Members  of  the  Congress.  The  total  cost 
of  these  increases  would  represent  only  about 
2'^  percent  of  the  aggregate  annual  cost  of 
the  Udall-Broyhlll  bill  and  Just  a  little  over 
one-hundredth  of  1  percent  of  the  proposed 
Federal  budget  for  1964. 

However  concerned  we  may  be — and.  of 
course,  all  of  us  are — with  the  urgency  of 
decreasing  the  expenditures  of  the  Federal 
Government,  this  consideration  should  have 
no  application  here.  The  cost  of  these  In- 
creases is  minimal,  especially  when  con- 
trasted with  the  substantial  promotion  of 
the  public  interest  which  would  be  achieved. 

it's  now  time  to  act 
That  present  Judicial  and  congressional 
salaries  are  unconscionably  low  measured 
by  any  appropriate  standard  cannot  be  doubt- 
ed, and  every  responsible  group  which 
has  addressed  Itself  to  the  subject  has  un- 
equivocally reached  this  conclusion. 

In  a  canvass  of  677  Important  leaders  of 
American  life  by  the  National  Civil  Service 
League  Just  this  year,  It  was  found  that  88 
percent  of  the  387  national  leaders  in  busi- 
ness, education.  Journalism  and  the  profes- 
sions whose  replies  were  tabulated  expressed 
the  view  that  Members  of  the  Congress 
should  receive  salaries  of  $30,000  or  more,  as 
contrasted  with  the  present  rate  of  $22,500. 
Only  33  of  the  677  individuals  canvassed  sug- 
gested that  congressional  pay  should  not  be 
Increased. 

The  Congress  has  shown  no  reluctance  to 
raise  the  pay  of  Government  employees  in  the 
classified  services,  the  postal  services  and  the 
military  services,  as  well  as  In  other  branches. 
Its  failure  to  act  with  the  same  promptness 
and  zeal  for  the  public  interest  and  the  same 
spirit  of  fairness  with  respect  to  congres- 
sional salaries,  and  therefore  Judicial  salaries, 
which  are  now  by  many  years  of  tradition 
considered  together,  is  due  to  the  difficult 
position  of  Members  of  the  Congress  In  exer- 
cuing  the  constitutional  mandate  that  they 
determine  the  amount  of  their  own  salaries. 
History  has  demonstrated,  as  recently  as  1955. 
that  the  fears  of  some  Members  of  Congress 
that  a  vote  for  a  congressional  pay  Increase 
would  have  adverse  consequences  at  the  polls 
are  completely  unfounded. 

It  Is  here  that  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
must  move  in.  They  must  make  clear  that 
they  do  not  seek  inequitable  and  unreason- 
able financial  sacrifices  by  their  public  serv- 
ants. Newspaper  and  magazine  editors. 
columnisU  and  the  television  and  radio  com- 
menators  cam  once  again  perform  the  mag- 
nificent task  they  did  In  1963  and  1954  in 
informing  the  American  public  of  the  need 
and  Justification  for  salary  Increases.  And 
as  in  the  past,  the  real  inspiration  must 
come  from  the  organized  bar  at  national. 
State,  and  local  levels,  and  the  American  Bar 
Association,  which  has  already  launched  a 
vigorous  campaign,  must  provide  the  leader- 
ship. 

Federal  Judges  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress prize  the  opportunity  for  service  and  the 
presUge  of  their  offices.  They  do  not  expect 
the  same  financial  return  as  they  could  earn 
in  private  life.     But  the  sacrifice  is  too  great. 
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with  this  Nation's  elatm  to  leadenblp  In 
the  world  community  resting  upon  ordared 
liberty  under  law.  there  are  no  posltlosM  In 
this  Nation  or  anywhere  else,  outside  the 
Presidency  Itself,  which  are  erf  greater  Im- 
portance or  Involve  more  critical  duties  than 
those  of  Members  of  ttx«  Congress  and  judges 
in  the  courts  of  the  United  States.  The 
duties  of  these  high  otlelals  are  vastiy  greater 
today  In  time  consumed,  energy  required,  and 
responsibility  Imposed  than  they  were  even 
a  d«cade  ago.  It  would  be  the  poorest  kind 
of  economy  to  make  these  positions  unavail- 
able to  qualified  individuals  merely  because 
of  financial  considerations. 

It  must  be  our  solemn  objective  to  assxu-e 
that  the  Nation's  topflight  leadership  shall 
continue  to  be  available  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress and  on  ths  Federal  bench  and  that  In- 
adequate compensatk>n  shall  never  consti- 
tute a  bar  to  any  American  citlsen  who  is 
qualified  to  fill  those  high  posts. 

Congressmen  Udall  and  Bkothiix  merit 
commendation  and  appreciation  for  their 
courageous  sponsorship  of  H.R.  8716.  The 
Udall-BroyhUl  Mil  deserves  the  support  of 
the  cltiaens  of  the  Nation.  It  should  be 
passed  now.  I  j 

|From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  la.  1963] 
Thx  Bist  in  Fedtral  Skbvick 

Congress  la  making  a  gingerly — almost  re- 
luctant— approach  toward  removing  one  of 
the  chief  roadblocks  against  the  entry  of 
highly  qualified  personnel  Into  top  positions 
of  the  Federal  service. 

This  obstacle  is  the  unattracUveness  of  the 
salaries  paid  at  the  most  responaible  levels 
of  Goverxunent.  Such  salaries  are  low  not 
only  by  the  standards  that  prevail  In  the 
higher  echelons  of  private  industry  but  also 
In  comparison  with  the  earnings  of  top-rank- 
ing officeholders  In  many  State  and  munici- 
pal agencies,  philanthropic  organizations, 
and  even  aome  universities. 

Chicago's  superintendent  of  schools,  for  ex- 
ample, receives  $48,600  a  year  and  the  general 
manager  of  Los  Angeles  Water  and  Power 
Department  gets  over  $40,000.  But  Federal 
officials  with  vastly  greater  responsibilities 
receive  perhaps  as  much  as  $35,000  (which  la 
the  salary  of  Cabinet  officers) .  It  Is  not  sur- 
prising that  Washington  Is  constantiy 
plagiied  by  the  difficulty  of  recruiting  and 
keeping  persons  of  competeiu^  in  key  posts. 

A  bill  now  before  Congress  seeks  to  make 
the  Federal  Government  more  competitive  in 
attracting  top  talent  by  providing  for  In- 
creases of  $6,000  to  $10,000  for  many  respon- 
sible officials.  Cablmet  officers  would  receive 
$35,000;  the  Vice  President  and  the  Justices 
of  the  Suprenae  Court.  $46,000.  In  many 
cases  the  salary  Increases  are  less  generous 
than  those  recommended  earlier  this  year  by 
the  study  committee  headed  by  Clarence 
Randall.  Nevertheless,  the  House  bill  Is  a 
step.  If  an  Inadequate  one,  In  the  right  direc- 
tion. 

The  cost  of  this  bedly  needed  structural 
reform  would  not  be  great.  The  Randall 
Committee  estimated  that  its  recommenda- 
tions would  Involve  a  total  annual  cost  of 
only  $20  million.  But  these  needed  high- 
level  increases  have  been  combined  in  this 
bill  with  a  general  wage  Increaae  for  almost 
2,600.000  Federal  workers,  a  much  more  ex- 
pensive matter,  the  merits  of  which  ought 
to  be  argued  separately. 

Congressmen  appear  afraid  to  pass  this  bill 
because  it  provides  for  raising  their  own 
salaries,  by  $10,000,  to  $32,000.  They  worry 
about  taxpayer  vengeance  at  the  polls — need- 
lessly, we  believe.  Congress  haa  had  no  pay 
raise  In  almost  a  decade.  We  doubt  that 
there  would  be  any  significant  public  objec- 
tion to  a  pay  Increase  for  Congress,  especially 
If  it  were  to  be  accomplished — as  Senator 
KxATiNO  suggests — with  conflict-of-interest 
legislation  applicable  to  Members  of  Con- 


MEMORY  OF  "BLACKMAIL"  OFFER 
OF  CUBAN  PRISONERS  FOR  TRAC- 
TORS REVIVED 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  several  excerpts  from  Dr.  Milton 
Eisenhower's  latest  book. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  1, 
1961, 1  spoke  out  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
against  the  tractors-for-prisoners  deal. 
I  followed  up  these  remarks  on  June  5, 
June  26.  and  again  on  June  27,  including 
a  sermon  pointing  up  the  fact  that  "there 
is  nothing  in  the  Christian  doctrine  that 
would  countenance  such  behavior." 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing  my  remarks 
on  June  5, 1  note  that  I  stated: 

I  predict  Castro  will  refuse  the  offer  of  the 
ctxnmittee  fcH-  he  knew  precisely  what  he  was 
asking  for  in  the  first  instance — heavy  duty 
machines  to  build  up  his  defense  establish- 
ment. 

The  Washington  Daily  News,  on  No- 
vember 18  and  19. 1963,  ran  two  excerpts 
from  MUton  Eisenhower's  book  "The 
Wine  Is  Bitter,"  concerning  those  sec- 
tions covering  this  unhappy  situation. 
The  second  excerpt  includes  the  follow- 
ing sentence: 

On  Friday.  June  23.  at  11:26  am.  (34  min- 
utes before  the  deadline).  Fidel  Castro  re- 
jected our  offer. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Included  in  my  speech, 
appearing  in  the  Congressional  Record, 
volimie  107.  part  9,  page  11220,  a  letter 
from  Attorney  General  Kennedy  and  a 

statement  of  President  Kennectr.     The 
President  said  in  part: 

This  Government  is  thus  putting  forward 
neither  obstacles  nor  assistance  to  this 
wholly  private  effort. 

The  Attorney  General's  letter  con- 
cluded : 

The  President  has  stated  his  sympathy 
with  the  hxufianitarlan  objectives  of  the 
committee  and  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment not  to  Interfere  with  or  put  obstacles 
in  the  way  of  a  legitimate  private,  htnnanl- 
tarian  effort.  A  copy  of  the  President's 
statement  is  attached.  In  view  of  the  fore- 
going, I  do  not  believe  any  violation  of  the 
Logan  Act  Is  Involved. 

After  "the  whole  affair  began  to  take 
on  ominous  overtones,"  Milton  Eisen- 
hower wrote  to  the  President: 

He  [Castro]  insists  that  we  accept  the 
principle  of  Indemnification  for  damage  done 
in  Cuba,  and  that  he  will  accept  only  what 
the  10  prisoners  with  whom  you  tsked  us 
to  meet  told  xis  he  wanted;  namely,  heavy 
D-8  type  bulldozers  which  are  war  materiel, 
possibly  for  trade  with  the  Communist  bloc. 

As  a  result  of  that  letter,  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower received  a  call  from  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk.  Mr.  Elsenhower 
states : 

He  IRiisk]  agreed  whol^eariedly  that  our 
committee  should  restrict  its  activities  to 
the  single  narrow  field  of  fondraislng  and 
assured  me  that  the  State  Department  would 
giiide  us  in  our  actions  thweafter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  important 
to  call  attention  to  the  Eisenhower  book 


because  it  points  out  vividly  that  the 
brothers  Kennedy  have  no  regard  for  the 
truth  or  the  law  and  there  is  no  telling 
what  tsrpe  of  hoax  they  will  attanpt  to 
pull  over  the  eyes  of  the  public  prior  to 
the  next  election.  Under  imanlmous 
consent,  I  include  the  two  articles,  but  I 
do  take  issue  with  the  last  paragraph  of 
the  second  excerpt.  Perhaps  Mr.  Eisen- 
hower will  file  an  addendum  to  his  book. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Mews.  Nov.  18, 

1968] 

"Now  I  Began  To  Fact  thx  Awittl  TBttth" 

(By  Milton  S.  Elsenhower) 

(First  of  two-part  series) 

One  Friday  evening  in  May  1981,  at  about  7 
o'clock,  I  was  sitting  in  my  library  at  home 
with  a  few  friends  when  my  telephone  rang. 
The  White  House  c^>eratar,  whose  voice  I 
readily  recognized,  said  that  President  Ken- 
nedy was  calling. 

I  was  surprised.  Having  run  errands  for 
four  Presidents — two  RepubUcans  and  two 
Democrats,  beginning  with  Herbert  Hoover— 
I  might  have  been  expected  to  be  available  to 
the  new  administration.  But  I  had  strongly 
opposed  the  election  of  President  Kennedy. 

When  the  operator  put  Freeident  Kennedy 
on  the  phone,  he  came  immediately  to  the 
point.  "I  want  to  ask  you  for  some  help," 
he  said. 

I  find  it  iMarly  impossible  to  refuse  the 
President  ot  the  United  States  any  request, 
and  I  replied  InstAntiy:  "111  do  whatever 
I  can." 

He  explained  that  Fidel  Castro  was  sending 
10  prisoners  to  the  United  States  to  negotiate 
for  the  release  of  more  than  l.aoo  of  their 
compatriots  who  had  been  capt\u-ed  in  the 
abortive  Cuban  Invasion.  The  U.S.  Govern- 
ment felt  a  moral  obligation  to  help  these 
men.  It  could  not  deal  with  Castro,  how- 
ever, tot  we  had  withdrawn  crfBclal  recognl* 
tion  ot  his  regime. 

The  President,  therefore,  wanted  to  estab- 
lish a  committee  of  {M-ivate  citizens  fcnt  the 
sole  purpose  of  raising  private  funds  to  buy 
the  tractors  that  Castro  denmnded  in  ex- 
change for  the  captives.  In  this  way,  Ameri- 
cans could  perform  an  act  of  justice.  The 
late  Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Walter 
Reuther  had  agreed  to  serve  on  the  commit- 
tee and  now  he  was  seeking  two  Republicana. 
He  wanted  George  Romney,  president  of 
American  Motors,  and  me  to  help. 

He  would  explain  the  matter  to  the  Axofari- 
can  people  the  next  day.  And  our  committee 
would  meet  with  the  Cuban  prisoners  oa 
Monday. 

I  told  the  President  I  would  help. 

At  about  11  o'clock  that  evening.  Walter 
Reuther  called  me.     He  expressed   satisfac- 
tion that  I  serve  on  the  Tractors  for  Free- 
dom Conunlttee.     He  said  something   that' 
was  to  keep  me  awake  most  of  the  nlKht. 

"As  I  understand  it,"  he  said,  "this  Is  to 
be  a  wholly  private  effort  and  we  arent  to 
mention  that  the  President  has  asked  us  to 
undertake  this." 

"Now,  wait  a  minute,  Mt.  Reuther,"  I  re-' 
plied,  "private  citizens  cannot  meddle  In 
foreign  affairs.  We  must  have  the  Presi- 
dent's authorization  for  this."  For  us  to 
have  dealt  vrtth  Castro  without  Oovem- 
ment authorization  would  have  been  a  vio- 
lation of  the  Logan  Act. 

"We  have  no  worry  on  that  score,"  Reuther 
answered.  "I  talked  this  over  with  Richard 
Goodwin,  who  Is  Special  Assistant  to  the 
President,  and  everything  Is  all  right.  In 
fact,  the  State  Department  Is  going  to  help 
us  In  every  way  it  can.  We've  even  been 
assured  that  we  will  get  tax-exempt  status." 

This  would  allow  donors  to  deduct  their 
gifts  from  their  Incomes  In  computing  taxaa, 

Sunday.  May  21,  as  I  remember  it.  wa«  a 
day  of  anticipation  and  telephone  calls.  Z 
talked  with  Mr.  Reuther  and  Mrs.  Roosevalt 
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to  arrange  our  meeting  In  the  Statler  Hilton 
in  Washington  for  the  next  morning. 
(When  Romney  declined,  the  President  re- 
questloned  Joe  Dodge,  former  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  In  the  Elsenhower 
adminUtratlon  and  a  Detroit  banker,  to  be- 
come the  fourth  member  of  oxu-  committee, 
but  he  would  not  be  available  until  later  in 
the  week.) 

We  also  drafted  a  telegram  to  Castro,  stat- 
ing that  we  were  prepared  to  meet  with  the 
10  prisoners,  now  In  Miami,  and  negotiate 
with  them  for  the  proffered  exchange — un- 
less Castro  advised  us  to  the  contrary. 

Sunday's  news  carried  no  word  from  Ken- 
nedy. 

At  11  o'clock  the  next  morning  our  com- 
mittee met  for  the  first  time.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
was  named  honorary  chairman,  Reuther  and 
I,  cochalrmen,  and  Dodge,  treasurer. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  assistant  and  personal  rep- 
resentative in  this  matter.  Richard  Gtoodwln. 
was  also  present  and  briefed  us  on  the  Gov- 
ernment's Involvement.  He  assured  us  of 
every  cooperation:  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry  would  arrange  for  tax  exemption 
on  gifts;  the  Government  had  arranged 
transportation  for  the  prisoners;  we  could 
be  assxired  that  our  fund-raising  efforts  had 
the  full  approval  of  the  Government;  the 
Logan  Act  was  not  at  Issue. 

Castro's  original  offer  had  xxsed  the  word 
"bulldozers."  but  it  had  been  made  in  a 
speech  to  farmers  In  a  context  that  could 
only  mean  he  wanted  agrlcultmral  tractors. 
We  met  with  the  prisoners  and  they  re- 
peated that  he  wanted  bulldozers,  but  they 
could  not  say  for  certain  Just  what  Castro 
would  accept.  They  pointed  out  that  he 
bad  been  Irritated  by  the  use  of  the  words 
"trade"  and  "exchange."  He  Insisted  that 
he  was  demanding  indemnification. 

The  whole  affair  began  to  take  on  ominous 
overtones. 

We  gave  the  prisoners  a  letter  stating  that 
we  would  undertake  to  raise  the  funds  for 
BOO  agricultural  tractors  for  Cuba  on  the 
condition  that  we  receive  a  list  of  the  pris- 
oners for  verification.  We  also  decided  to 
tend  a  committee  of  agricultural  experts  to 
Havana  to  work  out  the  details  on  the  type 
of  tractors  to  be  traded.  We  repeated  this 
in  a  cable  to  Castro. 

I  was  beginning  to  be  angry.  President 
Kennedy  had  not  explained  our  position  as 
mere  fund-ralaers  In  support  of  a  govern- 
mental policy  as  he  had  led  me  to  believe 
he  would. 

Then  the  first  nimbllngs  of  criticism  that 
would  soon  engulf  the  Tractors  for  Freedom 
Committee  were  heard  on  Capitol  Hill:  Sen- 
ator Baut  OoLDWATOi  and  Indiana's  Sena- 
tor HoMKB  Capxhabt  denounced  our  effort  as 
giving  in  to  "blackmail." 

It  seemed  crucial  to  me  that  the  President 
speak  out  at  once. 

Before  he  did,  on  Tuesday.  May  23,  the  lid 
blew  off. 

Congress  wels  furious  and  demanded  that 
Secetary  of  State  Dean  Rusk  say  whether  the 
adminUtratlon  approved  of  our  efforts  to 
trade  tractors  for  prisoners.  Members  of  the 
President's  own  party  were  foremost  among 
the  critics. 

I  knew  from  long  experience,  of  course, 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  U 
subject  to  constant  pressures  aboutrwblch 
most  at  us  know  nothing.  I  realized  it  was 
unfair  to  Judge  him  without  knowing  exactly 
what  motivated  him.  I  had  been  told  that 
he  would  make  It  clear  to  the  public  the 
Government's  role  In  our  effort. 

Not  only  had  he  remained  silent;  he  appar- 
ently had  not  even  bothered  to  call  in  con- 
gressional leaders  from  both  parties  to  brief 
them  on  the  plan — an  action  which  might 
have  done  much  to  forestall  criticisms  in 
Congress. 

My  chagrin  solidified  Into  a  frustration.  I 
was  considering  more  than  my  own  position 
and  that  of  the  university  which  I  repre- 


sented; I  was  thinking  of  the  adverse  effect 
that  opposition  In  the  United  States  would 
have  on  the  committee's  effort  to  raise  money 
and  on  the  atUtudes  of  Latin  Americans 
who  had  begun  to  admire  our  unselfish  and 
humanitarian  response. 

At  this  point,  I  considered  resigning  from 
the  committee.  Only  the  dreadful  thought 
that  my  resignation  might  contribute  to— or 
seem  to  contribute  to — the  failure  of  our 
effort  stopped  me.  I  did  not  want  on  my 
conscience  the  fate  of  those  1,214  Cuban 
prisoners  who  perhaps  faced  death  due  to 
our  fumbling  mantigement  of  the  invasion. 

The  Wednesday  afternoon  papers  carried 
a  statement  by  President  Kennedy.  I  turned 
to  it  eagerly.  Then  my  heart  fell.  It  was 
not  the  one  I  had  been  waiting  for. 

He  called  upon  Americans  to  contribute 
funds  and  said,  speaking  of  the  prisoners,  "If 
they  were  our  brothers  in  a  totalitarian 
prison,  every  American  would  want  to  help." 
He  also  said,  "The  UJ8.  Government  has  not 
been  and  cannot  be  a  party  to  these  nego- 
tiations •  •  •"  and  the  Government  is 
•putting  forward  neither  obetacles  nor  as- 
sistance to  this  wholly  private  effort." 

Now  I  had  to  face  the  awful  truth. 
Though  the  President  had  personally  asked 
me  to  help,  and  though  I  had  understood 
this  fact  would  be  proclaimed  to  the 
public — our  task  being  only  to  raise  funds — 
I  now  realized.  In  chilling  clarity,  that  the 
President  intended  to  maintain  the  fiction 
that  all  aspects  of  the  case,  from  negotiation 
to  critical  decision,  from  raising  funds  to 
actually  freeing  the  prisoners,  were  private. 

What,  then,  about  the  Logan  Act?  Was 
the  Government's  posture  assumed  because 
of  the  unpopular  reaction  to  the  trade?  Or 
was  the  intention  from  the  first  to  keep  the 
Goveriunent  aloof? 

Could  I  posslMy  have  misconstrued  the 
President's  conversation  with  me,  and  Good- 
win's repeated  assurance  that  our  activity 
was  fully  sanctioned  by  the  Government? 

Despite  the  heavy  criticism,  Americans 
were  sending  gifts  to  Post  Office  Box  "Trac- 
tors for  Freedom"  In  Detroit.  Several  thou- 
sand letters,  some  of  them  no  doubt  critical, 
had  piled  up. 

Walter  Reuther  issued  a  statement  thank- 
ing donors  for  their  generous  support.  We 
had  not  yet  actually  launched  a  fund  drive, 
for  we  still  awaited  word  from  Castro.  We 
had  no  funds  and  no  staff.  The  letters  lay 
unopened  in  the  "Tractors  for  Freedom"  box 
of  the  Detroit  post  office. 

Exactly  a  week  had  passed  since  President 
Kennedy  had  called  me.  It  seemed  like  a 
year.  I  had  been  bombarded  with  viciously 
critical  letters  and  phone  calls. 

On  this  dismal  note,  10  Cuban  prisoners, 
honor-bound  to  return  to  Havana  after  a 
week,  left  Florida  to  Join  their  Imprisoned 
fellow  freedom  fighters. 

[From   the   Washington    (D.C.)    News.   Nov. 

19.  1963] 

The   BnTEBMT    Lnrni    I*vk    Ev«b    Warmw 

(By  Milton  8.  Elsenhower) 

(Second  of  two-part  series) 

On  June  1,  1961,  the  Tractors  for  Free- 
dom Committee  received  a  cable  from  the 
prisoners'  representatives  in  Havana  stat- 
ing they  had  delivered  to  Castro  our  message 
that  we  would  undertake  to  raise  funds  for 
500  agricultural  tractors  for  Cuba  on  condi- 
tion that  we  received  for  verification,  a  list  of 
the  prisoners  to  be  exchanged.  They  urged 
that  we  send  a  delegation  to  Havana  to 
negotiate. 

Mr.  Reuther  and  Mr.  Dodge  met  with  five 
agricultural  experts  in  Detroit  on  Friday 
and  prepared  a  tentative  list  of  the  equip- 
ment we  would  be  willing  to  exchange  for 
the  1,200  fM-lsoners.  The  list  was  sent  to 
Castro  In  a  cable  which  also  pointed  out  that 
since  we  had  had  no  official  word  from  him 
since  our  Inception,  we  would  expect  to  hear 
from  him  by  noon  on  June  7. 


On  Tuesday,  June  6,  shortly  after  midnight, 
I  received  a  copy  of  a  cable  from  Castro.  His 
response  was  sheer  propaganda  and  hedged 
on  details.  He  repeated  his  demands  for  in- 
demnification. Then  he  stated  that  he 
could  not  negotiate  by  cable  and  suggested 
that  either  Mrs.  Roosevelt  or  I  meet  him  in 
Havana. 

At  this  point,  I  sent  President  Kennedy 
the  bitterest  letter  I've  ever  written.  I  In- 
formed him  that  I  could  serve  as  a  member 
of  the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Committee  only 
so  long  as  I  felt  the  committee  could  help 
the  country. 

I  wrote:  "The  public  should  have  been  told 
from  the  first,  and  should  even  now  be  told, 
that  the  foreign  policy  decision  was  govern- 
mental— only  fundraislng  •  being  private. 
But  now  the  response  from  Castro,  In  his 
cable  of  today,  indicates  that  he  will  not 
negotiate  with  respect  to  tractors.  He  insists 
that  we  accept  the  principle  of  Indemnifi- 
cation for  damage  done  in  Cuba,  and  that  he 
will  accept  only  what  the  10  prisoners  with 
whom  you  asked  us  to  meet  told  us  he 
wanted;  namely,  heavy  D-a-type  bulldozers 
which  are  war  materiel,  possibly  for  trade 
with  the  Communist  bloc.  He  has  attempt- 
ed, by  flamboyant  countercharges,  to  broad- 
en the  matter  to  include  negotiation  for  the 
exchange  of  prisoners;  those  he  mentions  in 
the  United  States  are  imprisoned  Commu- 
nlsU  or  criminals.  On  all  these  points,  our 
private  committee  is  not  a  competent  agency. 
These  demands,  if  recognized  at  all,  call  for 
serious  attention  by  appropriate  Government 
officials  and  by  them  alone.  Our  committee 
cannot  properly  carry  on  an  exchange  of 
cablegrams  with  Castro  on  such  matters 
without  stepping  ijeyond  the  grounds  of  the 
single  fundraUlQg  task  you  asked  us  to  as- 
sume." 

My  letter  continued :  "On  this  fundamental 
point,  Mr.  Reuther  and  I  are  In  disagree- 
ment. He  believes  we  should  continue  our 
cablegram  discussions  with  Castro  •  •  •. 
My  belief  is  that  if  we  did  so,  we  would  be 
moving  into  the  area  of  governmental  respon- 
sibility." 

My  letter  to  Mr.  Kennedy  found  its  way 
to  the  desk  ot  my  friend.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk.  He  called  to  thank  me  for 
writing.  He  agreed  wholeheartedly  that  our 
committee  should  restrict  its  activities  to  the 
single  narrow  field  of  fundraislng  and  as- 
siired  me  that  the  State  Depcutment  would 
guide  us  in  our  actions  thereafter. 

Reassured  by  this  call  from  SecreUry  Rusk 
and  by  his  personal  approval  of  a  proposed 
message,  I  agreed  finally  to  another  cable  to 
Castro:  It  restated  our  original  offer  and 
dismissed  most  of  Castro's  reply  as  propa- 
ganda. We  said  we  were  prepared  to  ship 
100  agricultural  tractors  to  Cuba  within  2 
weeks,  provided  he  would  then  release  one- 
fifth  of  the  prisoners.  We  offered  to  send 
our  agricultural  experts  to  Havana,  to  arrive 
on  June  12. 

From  the  moment  of  the  public  an- 
nouncement (that  the  Tractors  for  Freedom 
Committee  had  been  formed),  my  office  was 
deluged  with  mail.  Phones  rang  continually, 
at  all  hoiirs  of  the  day  and  night.  Events 
repeatedly  overtook  us,  and  orderly  planning 
was  virtually  impossible. 

Decisions  requiring  the  agreement  or  con- 
sent of  all  four  members  of  the  committee 
had  to  be  made  one  after  another,  and  so  we 
had  to  neglect  other  Important  duties  to  be 
available  by  telephone  or  to  attend  hastily 
called  meetings — midday  in  New  York,  mid- 
night at  a  hotel  In  Washington,  one  evening 
at  my  home. 

New  problems  arose  so  quickly,  decisions 
had  to  be  made  so  rapidly,  that  in  many 
cases  we  barely  had  time  to  pen  notes  on  the 
backs  of  envelopes  of  what  we  must  do  next. 
During  this  frenetic  period,  I  ate  many 
sandwich  lunches  at  my  desk,  and  got  my 
sleep  in  catnaps.  It  was  a  grueling  period, 
made  no  easier  by   the  fact  that  we   were 
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constantly  subjected  to  vitriolic  and  unre- 
lenting criticism. 

My  office  estimated  that  in  the  first  few 
days  only  one  in  every  10  letters  had  a  kind 
word  to  say  for  the  committee's  effort  and  of 
covu^se  none  of  the  writers,  at  this  point, 
knew  that  the  President  had  asked  me  to 
undertake  the  task. 

Later  on,  a  few  more  letters  and  call* 
offered  support  or  sent  contributions  (which 
I  forwarded  on  to  the  poet  office  box  In  De- 
troit). But  it  is  fair  to  say  there  was  no 
peace  for  any  of  us  that  hot  sununer.  The 
whole  project  seemed  Interminable,  exhaust- 
ing. 

Overnight  we  had  found  ourselves  In 
verbal  combat  with  a  most  unscrupulous 
rascal,  adept  at  dirty  tricks  and  infighting. 
All  four  of  us  had  gotten  naore  than  we 
had  bargained  for:  With  an  Impossible  ef- 
fort to  negotiate  with  a  ruthless  dictator 
before  us.  from  behind  we  were  beset  by 
ridicule  and  misunderstanding  of  our 
motives  on  the  part  of  the  American  press 
and  public.  My  frustration  in  this  situation 
was  almost  overwhelming. 

Oiir  four  agricultural  experts  returned 
from  Havana  with  Castro's  impossible  new 
demands.  Now  these  were  for  $28  million  in 
cash,  credits,  or  tractors  (in  contrast  to  oiu' 
offer  for  $3  million  worth  of  tractors) .  To 
me,  this  meant  the  end  of  the  whole  affair. 

After  the  experts  had  concluded  their  re- 
port to  the  Tractors  for  Freedom  Conrmittee 
and  excused  themselves,  the  members 
wrestled  with  the  problem  of  what  to 
do. 

Walter  Reuther  felt  that  a  last  specific  of- 
fer should  be  made  with  a  48-hour  deadline. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt,  after  expressing  her  disap- 
proval of  the  invasion,  unhappiness  about 
the  present  situation,  but  deep  concern  for 
the  prisoners.  Insisted  that  any  wire  to  Cas- 
tro must  make  clear  that  his  demands  for 
$28  million  were  impossible,  wholly  outside 
his  original  proposal.  Nor,  she  felt,  did 
the  committee  have  the  authority  to  deal 
with  it. 

Joe  Dodge  felt  the  same  concern  for  the 
prisoners  and  their  families  but  was  wary  of 
sending  another  cable.  He  also  repeated  his 
fear  that  the  bad  publicity  o\ir  effort  had 
evoked  might  make  it  Impossible  to  raise 
even  the  few  million  dollars  needed  to  buy 
farm  tractors. 

I  was  opposed  to  restating  o\ir  offer  to 
Castro.  So  the  committee  adjourned  with- 
out reaching  a  decision.  Later  after  much 
debate,  we  agreed  to  send  one  more  cable. 

The  last-chance  cable  was  \inequi vocal. 
We  stated  oiir  original  offer  of  600  agricul- 
tural tractors  for  1,314  prisoners.  We  gave 
Castro  a  deadline  of  noon,  June  23,  to  accept 
It;  if  he  rejected  the  offer,  our  committee 
would  dissolve.    It  was  "fish  or  cut  bait." 

On  Friday,  June  23.  at  11:26  a.m.  (34  min- 
utes before  the  deadline),  Fidel  Castro  re- 
jected our  offer. 

"Your  committee  lies  when  it  states  that 
Cuba  has  changed  its  original  profxieal,"  his 
cable  began.  He  covered  the  tired  ground 
of  Indemnification.  $28  million,  an  eqvial 
number  of  potential  prisoners,  and  the  cow- 
ardly invasion  of  Cuba.  He  termed  our  final 
offer  ridiculous.  And  he  concluded,  to  our 
dismay,  with  the  promise  that  he  would  au- 
thorize the  delegation  of  prisoners  to  go  to 
the  United  States  again  and  explain  the  facts 
to  the  American  people. 

Here  was  proof  that  he  wished  to  keep  his 
foot  In  the  door,  that  he  was  still  looking 
for  a  propaganda  victory. 

The  Tractors  for  Freedom  Conunittee  Is- 
sued a  press  release  which  began  by  stating 
that  it  "deeply  regrets  that  Dr.  Fidel  Castro 
has  seen  fit  to  renege  on  his  offer  to  ex- 
change 500  tractors  for  the  Uvea  of  some 
1.200  freedom  fighters."  It  ocmcluded:  "As 
a  result  of  Dr.  Castro's  action  the  decision 
of  the  committee  la  to  disband  and  return 
all  contributions  without  putting  them  to 


the  use  for  which  they  were  so  generously, 
genuinely,  and  unselfishly  Intended." 

And  so  ended  the  most  exasperating,  frus- 
trating, and  enervating  6  weeks  of  my  life. 
Even  now  I  am  not  sore  I  can  assess  the  ex- 
perience objectively  or  accurately. 

Several  things  are  obvious: 

Castro's  Inhuman  proposal  that  men  be 
traded  for  machines  did  more  to  discredit 
him  In  Latin  America  than  anything  the 
United  States  could  have  done. 

The  real  victims  in  this  sordid  affair  were 
not  nations  but  the  captives  themselves — 
men  tormented  by  the  hope  of  freedom  and 
crushed  by  the  inevitability  of  their  fate. 

The  incident  lost  its  original  humane  focus 
and  became  a  propaganda  struggle  which  the 
United  States  desperately  needed  to  win. 

The  American  people  demonstrated  again 
their  unique  generosity  (despite  all  the  crit- 
icism, a  grocery  store  owner  pledged  10  per- 
cent of  his  day's  receipts,  a  shipping  company 
offered  free  transport  for  tractors,  a  tractor 
company  offered  to  produce  them  without 
profit;  thousands  of  people  sent  In  contri- 
butions). Some  Americans,  however,  dis- 
played a  shortsightedness  and  a  callousness, 
as  did  a  good  many  of  their  leaders,  though 
I  must  temper  this  criticism  by  saying  that 
had  they  been  told  the  truth  from  the  begin- 
ning their  atttiudes  might  well  have  been 
different. 

Finally,  Castro  clearly  demonstrated  his 
adherence  to  the  Communist  dictum  that  life 
is  governed  by  a  materialistic  absolutism  and 
that  lies  i>ave  the  road  to  salvation  so  long 
as  they  serve  the  Communist  cause. 

Fortunately,  the  terrible  mistakes  made  in 
the  Cuban  invasion,  and  the  clumsy  fum- 
bling di^layed  in  the  tractors  for  prisoners 
deal,  have  not  characterized  other  efforts  of 
the  Kennedy  administration  In  the  Latin- 
American  area.  From  the  moment  that  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  called  the  ambassadors  of  the 
Latln-Amerlcan  republics  to  the  White  House 
early  in  1961  to  formulate  an  Alliance  for 
Progress,  our  efforts  to  seek  Justice  for  the 
underprivileged  of  Latin  American  through 
collective  action  have  been  constantly  and 
earnestly  pursued. 


SECRETARY    FREEMAN    RESPONDS 
TO     HOG    PRICE    QUESTIONS 

Mr.   CANNON.     Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, November  18,  I  quoted  in  my  re- 
marks on  the  floor  of  the  House  an  As- 
sociated Press  report,  in  part,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Hogs  are  an  Important  source  of  farm  In- 
come. •  •  •  An  Agriculture  Department  re- 
port Issued  Monday  showed  prices  for  the 
country  as  a  whole  in  mid-September  aver- 
aged $16.40  a  hundred  pounds,  $2.70  lower 
than  a  year  ago. 

But  the  reduction  in  the  hog  price  tells 
only  a  part  of  the  story  of  dwindling  returns 
from  hog  raising.  Profits  are  determined  by 
prices  farmers  have  to  pay  for  corn — as  well 
as  prices  paid  for  hogs. 

In  mid-September  this  year  the  national 
average  for  com  prices  was  $1.21  a  bushel. 
•  •  •  The  administration  is  moving  quietly 
to  correct  this  situation  by  bringing  about 
lower  com  prices — and  thereby  reducing  hog 
production  costs. 

Without  public  notice.  It  has  resvuned  of- 
fering Government-owned  surplus  corn  on 
the  market  to  compete  with  supplies  held 
by  farmers  and  dealers. 


Officials  hope  and  expect  that  within  a 
month  or  so,  corn  prices  will  drop  to  the 
1962  level  of  around  $1.07  a  bushel.  Govern- 
ment sales  coupled  with  the  movement  of 
new  com  Into  the  market,  they  said,  should 
bring  this  about. 

In  response  to  my  remarks  on  that  oc- 
casion I  am  this  morning  in  receipt  of 
the  following  letter  from  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture: 

Department  of  Aghicttltttre. 

Novemher  20. 1963. 
Deas  Congressman  Cannon:  Upon  my  re- 
turn today  from  a  meeting  of  the  F^ood  and 
Agriculture  Organization  in  Rome.  I  noted 
your  remarks  on  farm  Income  and  your  ref- 
erences to  newspaper  stories  in  the  Con-., 
CRESsioNAL  RECORD  foT  November  18. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  I  am  extremely 
concerned  about  the  ciirrent  and  prospective 
decline  In  the  Incomes  of  our  farmers.  I 
have  on  many  occasions  made  it  clear  that 
our  efforts  In  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  been  directed  toward  raising  farm  In- 
come generally,  not  reducing  It.  This  con- 
tinues to  be  our  objective. 

Nearly  every  action  we  have  taken  with 
regard  to  prices  and  Incomes  for  major  com- 
modities has  supported  farm  incomes.  Early 
in  1961  we  moved  to  Improve  feed  grain 
prices  and  Incomes  while  reducing  sxirpluses 
at  the  same  time.  Soybean  price  supports 
were  raised  In  order  to  expand  acreage,  and 
soybean  income  rose  by  some  $400  million  In 
1961. 

As  a  result  of  these  and  other  actions,  net 
Incomes  of  farmers  In  1961  and  In  1962  were 
nearly  10  percent  higher  than  In  1960.  We 
look  uix>n  this  Improvement  in  net  Income 
coupled  with  the  reduced  surpluses  of  feed 
grains  and  wheat  as  very  significant  develop- 
ments of  the  past  2  years. 

This  year  farm  Income  is  expected  to  be 
some  $400  million  lower  than  last  year.  This 
Is  primarily  the  result  of  somewhat  lower 
cattle  prices  which  In  turn  are  largely  due 
to  Increased  beef  production.  Even  though 
overall  Income  from  fanning  will  be  down 
somewhat.  Income  per  farm  wUl  be  at  about 
the  same  level  as  In  1962.  Per  capita  Income 
of  people  living  on  farms,  however,  including 
nonfarm  as  well  as  farm  sources  will  be  3 
percent  higher  this  year  than  in  the  1968  rec- 
ord of  $1,436  last  year.  We  expect  that  per 
capita  Incomes  of  people  living  on  farms  will 
be  about  as  high  next  year  as  this  year  as 
programs  to  Improve  the  nonfarm  Job  op- 
portunities of  rural  people  continue. 

It  Is  Important  to  recognize  that  the  pro- 
jected decline  In  farm  Income  next  year  Is 
almost  entirely  the  result  of  an  expected 
drop  In  wheat  prices  in  the  last  half  of  1964 
becavise  of  the  wheat  referendum.  Receipts 
from  other  farm  products  wUl  be  up  about 
the  same  amount.  But  the  continued  rise  in 
production  costs  paid  by  farmers  will  reduce 
incomes  compared  with  this  year. 

Because  we  have  made  our  objectives  In 
regard  to  farm  Income  so  clear,  I  am  sur- 
prised and  piizzled  by  the  recent  article  in 
the  Washington  Star  referring  to  lower  com 
prices.  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Is  not  proposing  "to 
hammer  down  the  price  of  corn  in  order  to 
make  hog  raising  profitable."  I  know  too  well 
that  cheap  corn  means  cheap  hogs,  as  you 
indicated  in  your  remarks. 

Any  charge  that  com  prices  are  unusually 
low  (n-  have  been  reduced  directly  as  a  result 
of  actions  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
Is  completely  without  foundation.  Depart- 
ment officials  hop>e  and  expect  corn  prices  to 
strengthen,  not  to  go  lower. 

At  Chicago  yesterday.  No.  2  Yellow  com 
was  6  cents  higher  than  a  year  ago.  In 
October,  UJS.  fanners  averaged  $108  per 
bushel  for  corn.  6  cents  above  October  1961 
and  1962.  These  higher  prices  prevaU  In 
spite  of  a  record  crop  this  year,  and  despite 
excellent    harvesting    conditions    putting    a 
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heavy  volume  of  com  on  the  market.  Higher 
prices  for  corn  this  year  may  add  some  $400 
million  to  the  value  of  the  1963  crop,  com- 
pared with  the  1»«0  crop  of  about  the  same 
stee.  birt  for  which  farmers  received  an  aver- 
age price  Just  below  »1  per  bushel. 

Contrary  to  the  report  that  the  Depart- 
ment "Is  moving  quietly  to  correct  this  situa- 
tion not  by  Increasing  the  price  of  hogs  but 
by  lowering  the  price  of  corn  and  thereby 
reducing  hog  production  costs."  we  have  In 
fact  put  far  less  corn  and  other  feed  grains 
Into  the  market  so  far  this  fall  than  we  have 
In  recent  years.  On  November  18,  942  cars  of 
corn  arrived  in  Chicago.  Only  five  cars  were 
sold  by  CCC  that  day  In  Chicago.  It  is  the 
current  crop,  not  CCC  sales,  which  are  the 
major  factors  In  the  market  today. 

Compared  with  the  last  2  years.  CCC  sales 
the  past  several  months  have  been  moderate, 
and  have  been  made  largely  to   All   export 
demands.     Last  year.  CCC  sold  131  million 
bushels  of  com  for  all  purposes  from  August 
through  October.    This  year.  CCC  sales  have 
been  only  68  million  bushels.     Only  twice 
from  August  to  the  present  time  have  weekly 
com  sales  this  year  exceeded  sales  last  year. 
We  expect  corn  prices  this  year  to  be  mate- 
rially  stronger   than   last   year.     Under   the 
provtslona  of  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act 
of  1962,  which  established  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  the  1968  crop,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  Is  authorized  to  sell  CCC  corn 
to  redeem  feed  grain  program  payment-ln- 
klnd   certificates   only   at   prices   above   the 
current  loan  rate.    I  have  Informed  the  Con- 
gress that  CCC  minimum  sales  prices  will  be 
even  higher  than  required   by  law  by  the 
amount  of  carrying  charges  during  the  mar- 
keting year.     Because  of  the  amended  sales 
provisions  ol  law  and  Department  sales  poll- 
dee  applicable  to  this  years  crop,  we  expect 
les  CCC  corn  to  be  placed  on  the  market  dur- 
ing the  early  months  of  this  marketing  year 
than  In  recent  years.    As  a  result  com  prices 
abould  average  higher   this  year   than  last 
y«ar,  adding  Btablllty  also  to  hog  markets. 

If  you   have   further  questions  on   these 
matters,  please  call  on  us. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Oktillb  L.  Fuxman. 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  the  highest  regard 
for  Mr.  Freeman,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture, and  for  the  admirable  manner  in 
which  he  is  administering  his  duties  in 
that  important  and  difficult  position. 
He  Is  one  of  the  great  men  of  the  Nation. 

But  he  is  surrounded  by  a  hard-shelled 
bureaucracy  which  has  from  time  to  time 
shown  their  lack  of  Interest  in  providing 
for  the  fanner  his  fair  share  of  the  na- 
ti(mal  income. 

In  the  78th  Congress  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  include  in  the  Ricord  quotations 
from  newspapers  in  which  high  officials 
in  the  Department  of  Agriculture  had 
expressed — as  in  this  instance — the  hope 
that  farm  prices  would  be  lower.  On 
that  occasion — as  in  this — I  contrasted 
the  different  attitude  of  Department  of 
Agriculture  c^cials  with  the  attitude  of 
Department  of  Labor  officials  toward 
wages  and  adverse  labor  conditions. 

The  Department  was  established  to 
serve  American  agriculture  and  if  in  the 
present  slump  of  farm  prices — when  all 
other  prices  are  steadily  rising — they  can 
not  express  to  the  press  a  sympathetic 
attitude  toward  those  they  are  paid  to 
serve — they  should  resign  and  seek  more 
congenial  fields. 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Wharton]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHARTON.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
early  days  of  this  Congress,  assurances 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  were 
received  which  indicated  that  dairy  leg- 
islation  would  be  included   among  the 
"must"  list  of  the  administration.    The 
intervening   11   months  have  disproven 
this  pledge  and  for  all  Intents  and  pur- 
poses, we  must  now  return  to  our  con- 
stituent dairymen  empty  handed  and  ex- 
plain that  the  gUb  rhetoric  of  January 
was  forgotten  by  midsummer.    Granted, 
cursory  hearings  were  held  on  both  sides 
of  Capitol  Hill;  however,  no  plausible  so- 
lution has  been  advanced  by  the  admin- 
istration.   To  this  end.  I  have  introduced 
a  stopgap  measure  designed  to  remove  at 
least  one  of   the  glaring  monstrosities 
which   have  contributed  to  the  highly 
undemocratic  process  by  which  orders 
are  amended.   The  law  now  provides  that 
a  cooperative  may  cast  a  single  vote  for 
each  and  every  one  of  its  membership. 
Elimination  of  the  bloc  voting  provision 
by  enactment  of  my  bill.  H.R.  9218.  would 
insure  each  farmer  a  real  voice  in  the 
regulation  of  his  livelihood. 

The  28th  District  of  New  York  Is  in- 
cluded In  the  confines  of  Federal  Milk 
Marketing  Order  No.  2.  and  shorUy  a 
referendum  vote  on  an  amendment  will 
imdoubtedly  be  accorded  near  unanimity. 
Will  a  co-op  in  representing  the  pro- 
ducer, miss  such  an  opportunity  to  pass 
along  to  the  farmer  the  cost  of  hauling 
his  product  to  market?  Presently,  milk 
is  priced  f  .o.b.  at  the  dairy  doorstep.  The 
proposal  to  require  the  farmer  to  absorb 
the  hauling  charge  of  approximately  10 
cents  per  hundredweight  would  not  be 
allowed  if  the  farmer  was  given  a  say-so 
and  pure  democracy  prevailed.  However, 
the  anomaly  of  the  system  which  has 
given  the  co-op  the  right  to  vote  its 
members'  share.  Is  now  certain  to  re- 
quire that  same  farmer  to  pay  a  charge 
which  Is  really  one  which  the  corporation 
should  continue  to  pay. 

Certainly  every  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  who  is  devoted  to  pro- 
tecting democratic  principles  should  join 
me  in  urging  the  Agricultural  Committee 
to  act  promptly  mi  this  bill. 


MORTGAGE  GUARANTY  INSURANCE 
CO. 


DAIRYMEN'S  PROTEST 

Mr.  MATHIAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Byrnes]  is 
recognized  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  last  Sunday,  I  returned  to 
Washington  from  Sfto  Paulo.  Brazil.  I 
had  been  in  that  country  attending  the 


Inter- American  Economic  and  Social 
Council  meeting.  I  went  there  at  the 
invitation  and  urging  of  the  Department 
of  State  which  was  anxious  that  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  be  rep- 
resented. The  majority  leader  had  also 
personally  urged  that  I  accept  the  invi- 
tation. 

The  night  before  I  was  preparing  to 
leave  for  the  conference,  I  began  to  re- 
ceive questions  from  the  press  concern- 
ing my  role  in  a  tax  problem  which  in- 
volved   an    insurance    company    in    my 
State  and  also  concerning  the  circum- 
stances under  which  I  later  bought  stock 
in    that    company.      I    answered    their 
questions.     I  delayed  my  departure  the 
next  day  to  the  last  minute  In  order  to 
continue  to  respond  to  questions  from 
the   press.     Before  I  left.  I  instructed 
my  assistant  to  continue  to  supply  all 
the  information  available  to  the  press 
and  to  open  my  complete  file  on  these 
matters  if  requested.   This  was  done  diur- 
ing  my  absence.    This  I  did  in  full  confi- 
dence that  I  had  done  nothing  improper 
or  wrong. 

I  did  not.  of  course,  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  read  the  press  coverage  of  this 
matter  whilfe  I  was  out  of  the  country, 
but,  as  the  House  knows,  I  have  been 
the  subject  during  my  absence  of  nvun- 
erous  news  stories  and  severe  editorial 
attack.  My  first  task,  when  I  returned 
here,  was  to  bring  myself  up  to  date  on 
the  attacks  and  to  make  certain  inquir- 
ies. I  apologize  to  the  House  for  the 
time  it  has  taken  me  to  appear  before 
you  to  set  forth  the  facts  and  the  full 
history  of  my  participation  in  these 
matters.  The  delay  has  been  occasioned 
only  by  a  desire  to  have  every  possible 
bit  of  information  pertinent  to  this  case 
to  put  before  you  so  as  to  lay  the  matter 
to  rest  for  once  and  for  all. 

This  House  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
come  to  know  me.  I  am  entering  my 
20th  year  of  service  here  and  my  24th 
year  as  a  legislsUxir.  I  have  devoted  full 
time  to  my  legislative  duties.  I  gave  up 
the  active  practice  of  law  when  I  first 
took  my  oath  of  office  here.  I  have  not 
had  outside  business  or  legal  interests 
while  I  have  been  here.  I  have  tried 
to  uphold  the  highest  Ideals  and  main- 
tain the  highest  ethical  standards  while 
serving  in  this  body.  Prior  to  last  week, 
I  think  I  can  honestly  say.  there  has 
never  been  the  slightest  word  of  criti- 
cism concerning  the  way  I  have  condiwt- 
ed  myself,  morally  and  ethically,  in  this 
or  any  office.  The  House  itself  can  be 
the  judge  of  the  reputation  I  held  when 
last  I  stood  before  it. 

The  House  is  also  in  a  position  to  assess 
the  reputation  I  hold  today.  And,  since 
I  carmot  mince  words  with  you  who  know 
me  best,  let  us  recognize  at  once  that  my 
character  and  reputation,  but,  for  the 
last  10  days,  my  sole  assets  as  a  public 
servant,  have  been  gravely,  perhaps  Ir- 
reparably damaged  by  what  certain  ele- 
ments of  the  press  has  said  and  spread 
about  about  me  throughout  the  land. 

I  have  been  prosecuted,  judged,  and 
bung  by  a  powerful  part  of  the  public 
press.  I  have  been  condemned,  in  my 
absence  from  this  country  on  the  Na- 
tion's business,  on  the  basis  of  Informa- 
tion I  freely  gave  and  openly  furnished. 
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and  before  I  could  rise  to  defend  myself. 
I  have  been  judged  editorially  on  the 
basis  of  certain  news  stories  which  are 
replete  with  speculation,  iimuendoes. 
false  quotations,  misinformation,  imln- 
formed  information,  and  malicious  ma- 
terial out  of  context. 

I  have  been  so  judged  by  certain  parts 
of  the  press  even  though  the  press  was 
fully  aware  that  the  most  precious  thing 
I  possess,  my  reputation,  was  at  stake. 
I  have  been  so  judged  on  the  basis  of  a 
single  incident,  without  regard  for  a  rec- 
ord of  conduct  in  public  office  which  I 
place  against  that  of  any  man  in  public 
Ufe. 

I  have  suffered;  my  family  has  suf- 
fered; my  friends  and  my  party  have 
suffered.  Because  Injury  is  often  meas- 
ured by  the  small  things  as  well  as  the 
great,  let  me  tell  you  that  even  the  faith- 
ful woman  who  was  caring  for  my  chil- 
dren In  our  absence  last  week  was  called 
a  liar  by  a  member  of  the  press  when 
she  told  him  I  was  not  home — to  the  deep 
hurt  of  everyone  in  my  family.  In  fair- 
ness to  that  reporter,  he  had  the  decency 
to  apologize  when  he  learned  the  truth, 
but  no  apology  can  make  amends  for  his 
original  thoughtless  behavior. 

I  am  prepared  today  to  answer  to  the 
charges  and  attacks  which  I  have  under- 
gone in  the  past  10  days.  I  am  prepared 
today  to  begin  the  long,  hard  task  of 
repairing  the  damage  which  has  been 
done  to  me.  I  am  asking  you,  my  col- 
leagues, to  hear  the  evidence. 

I  begin  by  making  certain  categorical 
denials  of  charges  which  have  either 
been  made,  or  intimated.  In  the  press: 

I  categorically  deny  any  wrongdoing, 
or  intention  of  wrongdoing,  on  my  part, 
in  Connection  with  the  tax  case  involving 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Co..  and 
my  subsequent  puixshase  of  stock  in  that 
company.  11 

I  deny  that  I  have  engaged  in  any 
unethical  conduct,  or  that  I  am  guilty  of 
any  conflict  of  interest 

I  deny  that  I  obtained  preferential  tax 
treatment  for  the  insurance  company  or 
any  other  taxpayer. 

I  deny  that  I  have  used  "pressure"  or 
threats  on  the  Treasury  Department  or 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  to  obtain 
preferential  tax  treatment,  or  any  other 
kind  of  treatment  for  this  insurance 
company. 

I  deny  that  I  received  any  payoff  from 
the  taxpayer  in  this  case  or  In  any  other 
case  I  have  worked  on. 

The  first  aspect  of  this  matter  I  wish 
to  clarify  is  the  tax  case  Involving  the 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Co. 

This  phase  should  be  of  concern  to 
every  Member  of  this  body,  because  one 
of  the  remarks  I  made  to  the  press  Is 
that  I  did  not  do  anything  in  this  case 
that  any  other  Congressman  would  not 
do  for  a  constituent  or  a  business  in  his 
State  that  had  a  tax  problem.  The  U.S. 
News  it  World  Report  comments  that — 

This  statement  raises  the  question  about 
whether  It  Is  common  practice  among  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  use  pressure  or  Influence 
to  get  changes  In  tax  rulings  or  rules  In  other 
agencies  of  Government  that  give  special  fa- 
vors for  Individuals  or  business  enterprises 
In  their  States. 

Each  Member,  therefore,  ought  care- 
fully to  listen  to  what  I  did  on  this  case. 


and  make  a  judgment  for  himself  wheth- 
er It  Is  the  way  he  would  have  handled 
It  or  any  other  similar  case  which  may 
come  across  his  desk.  For,  If  you  reach 
the  conclusion  that  my  statement — "that 
I  did  not  do  anything  In  this  case  that 
any  other  Member  would  not  have 
done" — was  correct,  then  you  will  be  In 
jeopardy  to  the  public  charge  of  using 
Improper  pressure  every  time  you  try  to 
correct  what  you  believe  is  a  wrong  being 
done  to  a  resident  of  your  State. 

At  the  heart  of  this  case  is  a  tax  ruling 
by  the  Internal  Revenue  Service. 

Throughout  the  discussion  of  this  case 
by  the  press,  there  is  evidence  of  a  com- 
plete misunderstanding  and  misrepre- 
sentation of  what  a  tax  ruling  really  Is. 
A  tax  ruling  by  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  is  Its  Interpretation  of  what  a  tax 
law  passed  by  this  Congress  means  and 
requires  In  regard  to  a  specific  case  be- 
fore It.  It  is  an  interpretation  made  by 
experts — dedicated  men — In  the  light  of 
knowledge  and  experience,  but  It  Is,  In 
many  cases  and  understandably  so, 
biased  toward  the  tax  collector,  or  the 
Federal  Government.  Let  us  get  this 
clear. 

An  interpretation  of  the  tax  laws  by 
Internal  Revenue  Service  Is  not  some- 
thing handed  down  from  Mount  Sinai, 
Immutable  and  Invariably  correct.  It 
has  no  greater  standing  In  law  than  the 
Interpretation  of  the  taxpayer  who  Is  un- 
derstandably biased  toward  himself, 
until  the  differing  interpretations — one 
by  the  tax  collector  and  the  other  by  the 
taxpayer — are  tested  in  a  court  of  law. 

There  Is  one  essential  difference,  how- 
ever. Too  often,  the  IRS  interpretation 
operates  with  the  force  of  law,  simply 
because  the  taxpayer  cannot  afford,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  to  bring  his  dif- 
fering view  before  a  court  of  law.  If  the 
taxpayer  finds  the  game  is  not  worth 
the  candle,  he  must  abide  by  the  IRS 
niling,  even  though  he  feels  it  is  wrong. 
Some  people  seem  to  think  that  what  the 
IRS  believes  is  the  law  in  every  case — 
its  interpretation  and  its  ruling — actu- 
ally Is  the  law.  But  It  Is  not.  It  Is  still 
only  an  interpretation. 

There  is  absolutely  nothing  wrong  for 
a  taxpayer  to  seek.  op>enly  and  above- 
board,  to  have  the  IRS  change  Its  view 
as  to  the  interpretation  of  the  law.  If 
he  can  convince  IRS  he  is  right,  IRS  will 
change  Its  Interpretation  and  the  change 
will  affect  all  taxpayers  in  an  identical 
situation.  The  taxpayer,  when  that  fails, 
also  has  every  right  to  go  into  court  or, 
and  this  is  important,  to  seek  corrective 
legislation  from  the  Congress. 

A  Member  of  Congress,  when  there  is 
brought  to  him  what  he  believes  is  an 
inequitable  interpretation  affecting  a 
taxpayer  or  class  of  taxpayers,  has  and 
must  have,  the  right  to  request  a  review 
of  an  IRS  interpretation,  with  the  view 
towai-d  changing  it.  in  order  to  determine 
the  necessity  of  starting  on  the  long, 
legislative  process.  He  must  have  that 
right  in  connection  with  the  Interpreta- 
tion by  an  agency  of  any  law.  The  es- 
sential element  is  that  he  exercise  that 
right  oE>enly  and  aboveboard. 

With  that  background,  let  us  consider 
the  case  here  in  question — the  tax  prob- 
lem confronting  Mortgage  Guaranty  In- 
surance Co.  late  in  1959. 


The  problem  Involved  an  IRS  inter- 
pretation of  whether  certain  premiums 
were  earned  or  unearned  for  tax  pur- 
poses. The  taxpayer  had  not  only  sought 
to  change  that  Interpretation  once,  he 
had  tried  twice  and  had  both  times  been 
denied. 

MGIC  was  a  new  company  engaged  In 
a  new  field  of  Insurance — privately  In- 
suring lenders  against  losses  arising 
from  the  nonpayment  of  loans  on  resi- 
dential proE>erty.  The  company  was  pi- 
oneering anew  In  a  field  which  until  then 
was  largely  monopolized  by  the  Federal 
Housing  Administration — FHA  mort- 
gages. Because  It  was  new,  operations 
in  this  field  raised  new  questions  which 
required  new  interpretation.  IRS  had 
given  Its  opinion  that  the  taxation  of 
premiums  paid  into  a  contingency  re- 
serve by  the  company,  as  required  by 
Wisconsin  law.  were  taxable  as  current 
income. 

Let  me  explain  the  situation  briefiy 
because  It  Is  crucial  to  imderstanding 
this  case. 

In  addition  to  normal  reserves,  an  In- 
surance corporation  of  this  type  was  re- 
quired under  Wisconsin  law  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  insured  to  set  aside  as 
"contingency  reserve"  30  percent  of  the 
premiums  on  mortgage  loan  insurance 
when  the  mortgage  was  for  less  than  80  ^ 
percent  of  the  appraised  value  of  the  * 
property,  and  50  percent  of  the  premiums 
where  the  initial  mortgage  was  for  80 
percent  or  more  of  the  appraised  value. 
The  premiums  put  Into  this  reserve  had 
to  be  maintained  there,  imder  State  law, 
for  15  years.  The  company  could  use 
the  funds  for  only  one  purpose — to  cover 
extraordinary  losses  as  the  result  of 
widespread  mortgage  defaults  as  in  the 
event  of  a  depression. 

The  tax  question  involved  here  was 
whether  the  premiums  put  Into  this  con- 
tingency reserve  would  be  considered  as 
earned  in  the  year  the  premium  was 
paid,  or  as  earned  after  they  could  be 
withdrawn  from  the  reserve  and  used  for 
general  company  purposes  when  they 
then  would  be  taxed.  IRS  had  ruled 
that  the  tax  had  to  be  paid  currently  on 
premiums  as  income  even  though  the 
company  could  have  no  use  of  the  money 
until  the  expiration  of  15  years.  If  the 
IRS  interpretation  prevailed,  the  com- 
pany would  have  had  to  cease  opeartions 
or  so  reduced  their  operations  as  to  make 
the  continuation  of  the  business  point- 
less. The  company  obviously  could  not 
pay  taxes  at  a  52-percent  rate  on  such  a 
large  proportion  of  its  premiimti  income 
when  that  income  was  not  available  to 
pay  such  taxes  for  15  years.  It  could 
not  do  so  and  still  stay  in  business. 

That  was  the  problem  which  faced  the 
Insurance  company  when.  In  December 
1959.  Paul  J.  Rogan.  an  officer  of  the 
company  and  an  old  friend,  sought  my 
advice  and  assistance  as  the  Wisconsin 
Congressman  on  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  The  company  confronted 
an  IRS  interpretation  of  the  law,  which 
If  not  changed,  would  mean  it  simply 
could  not  operate.  Any  Interpretation 
of  the  revenue  laws  which  could  lead  to 
this  result,  I  immediately  felt,  was  sus- 
pect on  its  face  and  must  be  thoroughly 
explored. 
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But.  I  did  not  rely  on  my  own  Judg- 
ment, or  the  company's  Judgment.  Be- 
fore doing  anything.  I  requested  the  staff 
of  the  Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Rev- 
enue Taxati<m  for  an  opinion.  I  wanted 
to  have  their  expert  advice — advice  any 
member  of  the  tax-writing  committees 
must  have  in  the  complex  field  of  tax- 
ation. I  wanted  their  advice  on  two 
matters. 

First,  was  the  IRS  interpretation  con- 
sistent with  the  law?  Was  their  opin- 
ion right  or  wrong,  based  on  the  word- 
ing of  the  code?  \ 

Second,  if  the  Service  was  right  in  Its 
interpretation  of  the  law,  was  a  revi- 
sion of  the  law  itself  jusUfled? 

On  January  11,  I  received  an  exhaus- 
tlre  study  prepmred  by  Mr.  Russell  M. 
Oram,  of  the  committee  staff.  It  had 
been  submitted  by  him  to  Mr.  Colin 
Stam.  the  chief  of  staff  of  the  committee, 
and  transmitted  by  Mr.  Stam  to  me.  I 
include  the  full  text  of  this  study  and 
other  material  in  the  Record  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remarks. 

The  staff  study  concluded,  on  the  first 
point,  that  the  question  of  whether  the 
IRS  interpretation  was  consistent  with 
the  law,  and  therefore  correct,  could  not 
be  resolved  with  any  real  certainty.  The 
study  did  say,  however: 

On  the  t>aal8  of  these  decisions  (which  It 
cited).  It  would  appear  that  MOIC  would 
have  a  reasonable  chance  of  winning  a  deci- 
sion U  the  Issue  were  taken  to  the  courts. 

On  the  second  point,  as  to  the  justi- 
fication for  legislation,  the  study  first 
discussed  the  possibility  of  relief  through 
litigation.    It  said: 

Even  though  MOIC  appears  to  have  a  fair 
chance  for  relief  through  litigation,  the  com- 
pany says  It  is  not  practicable  to  litigate  this 
Issue;  in  the  event  IRS  is  sustained,  the  tax- 
payer would  be  unable  to  meet  the  liability 
incuned  during  the  pending  of  litigation. 

In  view  of  this  very  real  dlfDculty.  the 
study  goes  on  to  say.  and  because  It  can  be 
arguM  that  the  viewpoint  of  the  courts  In 
the  decisions  In  the  Early  v.  Lawyers  Title 
Insurance  Company  and  Massachusetts  Pro- 
tective Association  cases  Is  an  intrinsically 
correct  and  reasonable  viewp<dnt,  legisla- 
tion such  as  MOIC  requests  might  be  desir- 
able. 

Further  in  the  matter  of  whether  leg- 
islation was  justified,  the  report  goes  on 
to  say: 

Taxation  Is  a  practical  matter.  Here  the 
Inescapable  fact  seems  to  be,  as  MOIC  has 
stated,  that  It  is  simply  Impossible  for  a 
mortgage  Insurance  company  to  pay  Income 
taxes  at  the  rate  of  52  percent  on  money 
which  is  not  available  to  pay  such  taxes,  or 
for  any  other  purpose.  untU  15  years  have 
•lapsed.  Legislatively,  we  are  here  confronted 
with  a  condition,  not  a  theory.  Confronted 
with  a  somewhat  similar  situation  In  the 
past.  Congress  granted  relief. 

Citing  the  change  In  law  with  respect 
to  the  deferral  of  the  reporting  of  income 
on  the  sale  of  personal  property  sold  on 
the  Installment  plan,  the  study  goes  on : 

Congress  provided  that  such  dealers  could 
defer  the  reporting  of  this  Income  until  the 
installments  were  received,  thus  postponing 
the  tax  until  the  money  to  pay  the  tax  was 
received.  The  study  says,  what  MOIC  now 
asks  Is  in  some  degree  similar,  since  it  asks 
that  It  be  permitted  to  pay  the  tax  when 
the  money  to  pay  it  is  released  from  the 
legal  restrictions. 


Let  me  emphasize  that  point.  The 
company  did  not  seek  to  avoid  tax.  It 
simply  asked  that  it  be  allowed  to  pay 
the  tax  when  the  premiums  were  avail- 
able for  company  use. 

The  study  concludes  with  this  point: 

Fifteen  years  is  a  long  time  for  the  Oov- 
ernment  to  wait  for  Its  tax,  but  it  would  seem 
that  if  MOIC  (and  any  other  mortgage  In- 
siu'ance  companies  subject  to  similar  regula- 
tions) is  to  survive,  legislation  of  the  type 
requested  would  be  necessary  (assuming  that 
litigation  win  not  solve  the  problem) . 

That  was  the  advice  I  received  from 
the  staff  of  the  Joint  Committee  on  In- 
ternal Revenue  Taxation — Congress' 
tax  experts. 

In  effect,  this  report  told  me  that  IRS 
might  be  wrong  in  its  interpretation.  It 
agreed  that  litigation  was  not  practical. 
It  said  that,  if  the  IRS  persisted  in  its 
interpretation,  legislation  would  be  nec- 
essary if  the  company  was  to  survive  and 
if  the  insurance  of  mortgages  by  private 
companies  was  to  continue. 

Now,  it  is  axiomatic  to  me,  as  I  be- 
lieve it  is  to  every  Member,  that  our  tax 
laws  must  be  so  written  and  adminis- 
tered as  to  permit  legitimate  businesses 
to  operate  in  accordance  with  sound  ac- 
counting practices  and,  in  the  case  of 
insurance  companies,  in  accordance  with 
State  laws  designed  to  protect  the  in- 
sured. No  government  can  raise  revenue 
from  a  business  if  a  tax  law  makes  it 
impossible  for  the  business  to  operate. 

Based,  therefore,  on  the  Joint  com- 
mittee study,  I  called  the  problem  to  the 
attention  of  the  Treasury  Department, 
sending  them  a  copy  of  the  staff  analysis. 
asking  them  to  check  into  this  problem 
for  the  p\upose  of  determining  whether 
or  not  it  could  be  solved  administratively 
or,  in  other  words,  by  a  change  in  the 
ruling.  I  asked,  in  effect,  for  a  deter- 
mination of  whether  it  was  felt  that 
the  law  required  an  Interpretation  which 
had  such  a  self-defeating  effect.  At  the 
same  time,  I  also  asked  the  staff  of  the 
joint  committee  to  prepare  appropriate 
legislation. 

Now,  let  me  digress  for  a  minute  in 
order  to  deal  with  certain  newspaper 
attacks. 

The  New  York  Times,  in  accusing  me 
of  obtaining  preferential  tax  treatment, 
states: 

Mr.  Btrnes  cannot  even  claim  he  was  pro- 
viding assistance  to  a  constituent  (because 
the  Insurance  company  is  located  in  Mil- 
waukee ) . 

Does  the  Times  contend  that  a  Con- 
gressman must  limit  his  interest  and 
activity  only  to  matters  of  his  district? 
I  am  a  Representative  from  Wisconsin, 
and  I  take  It  that  that  means  my  resp>on- 
sibilities  are  to  the  whole  State  as  well 
as  the  district.  I  hope  it  is  never  said 
of  me  that,  when  faced  with  what  I  be- 
lieved to  be  a  tax  Ineqmty  no  matter 
where  it  arises,  I  failed  to  meet  my  re- 
sponsibility, as  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  to  try  to 
correct  it. 

I  had,  of  course,  a  prime  and  compell- 
ing interest  in  this  problem  because  it 
involved  a  Wisconsin  company  fighting 
for  its  life,  but  my  efforts  in  the  past 
have  not  been  limited  exclusively  to  Wis- 
consin taxpayers. 


We  were  faced  with  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar problem  not  long  ago  in  the  case  of 
the  American  Automobile  Association 
and  its  affiliated  State  organization. 
After  some  years  of  litigation,  including 
appeals  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  it  had 
finally  been  decided  that  the  AAA  was 
currently  taxable  on  gross  dues  received 
without  any  provision  for  its  obligation 
to  provide  road  service  and  other  fea- 
tures for  its  members  over  a  period  of 
years.  In  the  87th  Congress.  I  intro- 
duced a  bill  to  remedy  the  situation  and 
it  later  became  Public  Law  87-109.  I 
have  not  yet  been  attacked  for  my  efforts 
in  that  case,  but  that  is  probably  because 
I  have  not  revealed  publicly  until  now 
the  fact  that  I  have  been  an  AAA  sub- 
scriber and  member  for  at  least  20  years. 

Prior  to  that  case,  there  was  a  prob- 
lem with  respect  to — of  all  things — pre- 
paid newspaper  and  periodical  subscrip- 
tions. When  the  IRS  sought  to  tax  cur- 
rently the  gross  subscriptions  received  by 
a  few  publishers  without  recognition  of 
their  liability  to  supply  papers  over  the 
subscription  f>eriod,  the  Congress  en- 
acted remedial  legislation.  That  legis- 
lation overturned  one  of  those  sacred 
IRS  interpretations.  The  provision  now 
appears  as  section  455  of  the  code  and 
was  enacted  in  the  85th  Congress. 

I  would  be  interested  to  learn  if  the 
New  York  Times,  the  guardian  of  legis- 
lative morals,  attacked  the  enactment  of 
this  law  for  the  benefit  of  a  few  publish-  . 
ers  as  preferential  tax  treatment. 

In  neither  of  these  two  previous  cases, 
of  course,  was  the  problem  as  acute,  or 
as  inequitable,  or  as  self-defeating  in 
terms  of  the  Federal  revenue,  as  the 
problem  confronting  the  mortgage  in- 
surance business.  Those  taxpayers  were 
not  threatened  with  extinction. 

I  felt  strongly  that  the  mortgage  in- 
surance business  was  entitled  to  the  same 
consideration  with  respect  to  the  treat- 
ment of  its  premiums  that  had  been  ac- 
corded to  the  AAA  and  certain  publish- 
ers. Even  more  compelling.  I  felt  it 
was  entitled  to  the  same  consideration 
with  respect  to  premiums  placed  in  re- 
serve as  is  granted  to  other  types  of 
insurance.  The  mortgage  insurance 
business  was  clearly  being  subjected,  in 
my  Judgment,  to  discriminatory  and 
confiscatory  tax  treatment. 

So.  I  vigorously  pushed  for  a  review  of 
the  tax  service's  interpretation  of  the 
law.  I  thought  this  matter  should  be 
settled  promptly,  either  by  administra- 
tive action  or  by  action  of  the  Congress. 
I  wrote  several  letters  to  the  Treasury 
Department  which  were  then,  and  are 
now,  a  matter  of  public  record  as  far  as 
I  am  conceqied.  I  conferred  on  several 
occasions  with  Treasury  officials  in- 
formally or  on  the  phone.  I  dealt  only 
with  the  merits  of  the  case.  Then,  on 
March  10, 1  introduced  a  bill,  H.R.  11033. 
which  had  been  drafted  by  the  Joint 
committee  staff.  I  wrot6  the  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  explained  the  urgency 
of  the  matter  and  my  efforts  toward  ad- 
ministrative solution,  tuid  asked  that  he 
expedite  a  report  on  the  legislation  so 
that  it  could  be  started  on  its  long  legis- 
lative journey  at  the  earliest  possible 
time. 

That  is  a  complete  summary  of  what 
I  did  to  help  solve  this  urgent  tax  prob- 
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lem.  I  have  told  the  press  that  I  did 
what  any  Congressman  would  do  under 
the  circumstances.  But.  I  do  not  pre- 
sume to  speak  for  any  other  Member,  and 
whether  you  would  have  done  differently 
is  a  matter  for  your  own  determination. 
I  do  want  you  to  know,  however,  so 
you  may  gage  your  future  actions,  I  have 
been  accused  of  "pressure."  "infiuence," 
and  "threatening  tactics  "  for  what  I  did 
in  this  case. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  figure  the 
basis  for  these  charges,  but  most  of  them 
seem  to  center  around  my  introduction 
of  the  bill.  It  is  intimated  and  insinuated 
that  the  entire  Treasury  Department. 
Including  all  the  Revenue  Service,  got 
scared  to  death  when  I  introduced  that 
bill  and.  to  save  their  very  lives,  granted 
administrative  relief. 

I  was  proud  to  introduce  the  bill  and  I 
was  prepared  to  throw  this  question  into 
the  full  light  of  public  discussion  and  de- 
bate, and  advocate  its  passage  with  all 
the  strength  at  my  command,  because  I 
believed  I  was  right. 

Why  should  the  Treasury  be  afraid? 
What  threat  could  a  bill  introduced  in 
the  US.  Congress  constitute  to  that  De- 
partment or  the  Qovemment?  In  what 
way  was  this  Improper? 

Those  who  have  charged  me  with  pres- 
sure, or  threats,  because  I  introduced  a 
bill  and,  in  effect,  told  the  Treasury  to 
"fish  or  cut  belt"  should  have  the  com- 
mon courage  to  explain  and  prove  their 
damnable  accusations. 

For,  if  the  day  ever  comes,  my  col- 
leagues, when  you  cannot  drop  a  bill  in 
this  hopper  for  fear  you  will  be  accused 
of  Improper  activity,  or  of  threatening 
tactics,  then  God  help  the  United  States 
of  America. 

This  tax  matter  was  ended,  as  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  on  March  25  when  I  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Treasury  advising  me  that  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Service  had  come  to  the  con- 
clusion that  appropriate  allowance  for 
contingency  reserves  of  the  type  proposed 
to  be  covered  by  my  bill  could  be  made 
under  existing  law  and  that,  accordingly, 
legislation  would  not  be  necessary.  The 
taxpayer  would  avoid  no  tax;  he  would 
pay  the  tax.  however,  when  the  income 
became  available  to  him — when  it  was 
released  from  the  statutory  reserve  in  15 
years.  And.  remember  IRS  made  the 
final  determination. 

Now,  as  far  as  I  was  concerned,  that 
ended  the  matter. 

What  I  had  done,  in  my  opinion,  was 
an  essential  part  of  my  du^  as  a  Repres- 
entative In  Congress  from  Wisconsin  and 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Meaixs.  What  I  had  done  I  had 
done  openly,  prepared  to  fight  in  public 
for  what  I  believed  right.  There  was  no 
thought  in  my  mind  that  I  had  acted  im- 
properly. Indeed.  I  looked  with  great 
satisfaction  and  pride  on  the  part  I  had 
played  in  helping  to  bring  a  clearly  In- 
equitable and  discriminatory  tax  prob- 
lem to  successful  solution. 

The  immediate  result,  of  course,  was 
to  permit  this  company  to  stay  in  busi- 
ness. You  should  also  know  that  it  has 
since  permitted  the  formation  of  five 
other  companies  to  operate  In  this  field, 
one  In  Louisiana,  two  in  North  Carolina, 


one  In  South  Carolina,  and  one  in  Wis- 
consin. I  also  understand  a  company  is 
being  formed  in  Iowa.  It  has  thus  re- 
sulted In  new  Jobs  In  Wisconsin  and  else- 
where. It  has  assisted  the  housing  in- 
dustry and  families  who  want  to  own  a 
home.  It  has  brought  revenue  to  the 
Treasury  which  It  otherwise  would  not 
have. 

So,  I  say  to  this  House,  in  answer 
to  charges  that  this  was  special  interest 
legislation,  preferential  tax  treatment, 
favoritism,  and  a  new  loophole,  those 
charges  are  false,  and  they  are  false 
on  their  face  because  their  makers  have 
not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  examine 
the  merits  of  the  issue.  For  what  I  did 
in  this  case,  I  would  be  willing  to  answer 
in  any  forum.  There  is  nothing  I  did 
in  this  case  which  I  would  now  change 
in  the  slightest. 

A  source  of  great  shock  and  regret 
to  me,  however.  Is  that  I  unknowingly 
laid  open  to  attack,  by  writers  of  the 
New  York  Times,  one  of  the  few  truly 
great  and  dedicated  men  I  have  known. 
Colin  Stam,  the  chief  of  staff  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Internal  Revenue 
Taxation,  has  been  brutally  attacked — 
and  I  use  the  word  deliberately — for  the 
part  his  staff  played  in  this  case.     It  is 
startling   to    see    a    congressional    staff 
member  attacked  for  fulfilling  his  stat- 
utory function  by  responding  to  a  re- 
quest for  information  and  opinion  on 
the  need  for  legislation  In   a  complex 
tax  matter.     Such  an  attack  should  not 
go  unrecognized  by  the  taxwriting  com- 
mittees of  this  Congress.    For  the  pres- 
ent, I  want  to  say  to  the  House  that  the 
bounds  of   fairness   and   decency  have 
been  badly  overreached  when  a  man  as 
scrupulously  honest,  as  faithful,  as  im- 
partial, and  as  valuable  as  Colin  Stam 
is  carelessly  and  viciously  impugned  for 
performing  the  duties  delegated  to  him 
by  Congress.     If  the  net  results  of  this 
kind  of  attack  is  to  impair  the  freedom 
of  congressional  staffs  to  advise  Con- 
gress on  technical  and  complex  matters, 
then,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  legislative  process 
will  Indeed  have  suffered  a  grievous  blow. 
A  final  word  on  this  tax  case.     I  state 
categorically  that  I  had  no  understand- 
ing, expectation  or  desire  for  any  reward 
or  favor  of  any  kind  for  my  participation 
in  the  case.     Anyone  who  says  otherwise 
is  a  liar.    My  reward  was  ample.    It  was 
the  satisfaction  which  comes  from  mak- 
ing  the   tax   laws   workable,   equitable, 
productive,     and    stimulating    to     the 
economy. 

I  let  you  judge  my  statement  that  "I 
did  not  do  anything  in  this  case  any 
other  Congressman  would  not  do  for  a 
constituent  or  business  In  his  State  that 
had  a  tax  problem."  I  think  you  would. 
One  wonders  what  makes  this  "holier 
than  thou"  part  of  the  press  tick. 

Permit  me  now  to  turn  to  the  matter 
of  the  investment  I  later  made  in  the 
Mortgage  Gviaranty  Insurance  Co.  First, 
let  me  say.  at  no  time,  during  my  work 
on  the  tax  case,  was  there  any  discussion 
with  anyone  about  Investing  in  the  com- 
pany, nor  had  anyone  suggested  that  I 
do  so.  The  idea  of  investing  in  the  com- 
pany never  entered  my  mind.  The  fact 
is  that,  at  this  time,  I  owned  no  stocks 
of  any  kind. 


But,    In    September    1960,    about    6 
months  after  the  conclusion  of  the  tax 
matter,  I  was  at  home  in  my  district 
preparing   for    an   Intensive   reelection 
campaign  in  that  presidential  year  when 
I  received  a  long-distance  phone  call 
from  Paul  Rogan,  whom  I  have  already 
mentioned.     He  urged  the  purchase  of 
some  stock  in  the  Mortgage  Guaranty 
Insurance  Co.,  which  he  said  was  avail- 
able   as    a    splendid    Investment.    Mr. 
Rogan  in  addition  to  being  an  officer  in 
the   company,   was   a   former   commis- 
sioner of  insurance  in  Wisconsin,  and. 
above  sill,  a  very  close  and  good  friend. 
I  had  every  faith  in  his  Integrity  and  his 
judgment.     He  told  me  that  the  com- 
pany was  enjoying  a  splendid  growth 
record,  that  he  foresaw  the  early  possi- 
bility of  a  considerable  increase  in  the 
value  of  the  stock,  and  that,  in  his  opin- 
ion,   this   purchase   would   represent   a 
soimd  investment  which  would  substan- 
tially increase  in  value  over  the  years. 
As  events  turned  out,  he  was  eminently 
right.      Although    this    stock    certainly 
could  also  have  gone  down,  it  has  had  a 
fabulous  rise. 

Based  on  his  Judgment  and  his  Jiide- 
ment  alone,  I  agreed  then  and  there  to 
purchase  some  of  the  stock.    As  I  recall, 
no  specific  number  of  shares  was  dis- 
cussed, nor  was  the  price  of  the  stock 
specifically  mentioned.     Acting  on  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  I  toid  him  I  could 
manage    a   pHirchase   involving    around 
$2,000  and  to  go  sOiead  and  get  me  the 
stock  and  I  would  settle  with  hina  when 
the  purchase  was  closed.    Later,  by  let- 
ter dated  September  16,  addressed  to  my 
home  in  Washington,  my  wife  and  I  re- 
ceived stock  certificate  No.  803  for  80 
shares  of  Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance 
Co.  with  a  par  value  of  $10  per  share, 
and  stock  certificate  No.  771  for  20  shiares 
of  Guaranty  Insurance  Agency  with  a 
par  value  of  $5  a  share.    The  shares  of 
the  companies  were  apparently  offered 
only  in  units  consisting  of  four  shares  of 
MGIC  common  stock  and  one  share  of 
agency  common  stock.    At  this  time — 
mid-September — I  was  still  in  Wisconsin, 
and  Mrs.  Byrnes  and  the  children  were 
in  Washington.    It  was  some  days  after 
the  letter  arrived,  in  talking  with  Mrs. 
Byrnes,  that  she  told  me  that  the  letter 
had  come  to  the  house  from  MGIC,  en- 
closing certain  stock  certificates.    I  then 
related   to  her  my  conversations  with 
Mr.  Rogan  and  what  I  had  agreed  to. 

I  was  at  this  time  engrossed  in  my 
congressional  duties  and  a  very  heavy 
campaign  schedule  which  kept  me  con- 
stantly on  the  road  right  up  to  election 
day.  As  soon  as  the  election  was  over, 
I  got  in  touch  with  Mr.  Rogan  with  re- 
spect to  the  price  of  the  stock,  and  I 
gave  him  my  personal  checks  totaling 
$2,300  in  payment  of  the  stock.  One 
check  was  drawn  on  the  Sergeant-at- 
Arms  account  in  the  sum  of  $1,300,  and 
the  other  check  was  drawn  on  the  Kel- 
logg-Citizens  National  Bank  of  Green 
Bay.  Wis.,  in  the  sum  of  $1,000.  These 
checks  were  made  payable  to  Paul 
Rogan.  He  had  taken  care  of  the  pur- 
chase. These  checks  are  available  for 
examination  at  my  office.  Here  are  the 
checks. 
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Ab  I  have  said.  I  made  no  independent 
investigation  of  the  stock  before  I  pur- 
chased it.  I  was  unaware  that  there  was 
any  market  for  the  stock  existing  at  the 
time  I  pxirchased  it.  I  did  not  see  a 
prospectus  or  have  any  other  inXorma- 
tiorf  relative  to  the  stock.  I  did  not 
contact  a  broker.  As  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned, I  was  buying  stock  which  the 
corporation  was  authorized  to  issue.  I 
assumed  that  I  was  buying  it  along  with 
others  to  whom  it  was  then  being  of- 
fered at  the  same  price.  I  had  complete 
faith  in  Mr.  Rogan,  and  I  had  no  reason 
to  think  that  I  was  engaged  in  anything 
other  than  acquiring  an  interest  in  a 
relatively  new  company  based  on  the 
recommendation  of  a  friend  who  had  a 
special  knowledge  of  the  insurance  busi- 
ness and  of  the  company's  operation  and 
prospects.  As  far  as  I  was  concerned,  it 
was  purely  and  simply  a  long-term  in- 
vestment on  terms,  which  I  was  told  and 
believed,  were  very  good,  even  though 
speculative. 

Efforts  have  been  made  by  the  press 
to  tie  this  purchase  to  the  tax  case  that 
I  had  worked  on  earlier  in  the  year.  Let 
me  make  this  perfectly  clear.  As  far  as  I 
was  concerned,  the  purchase  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  tax  matter.  Neither  Paul 
Rogan  nor  the  company  were  in  any 
way  obligated  to  me  as  far  as  I  was  con- 
cerned. The  tax  case  was  closed.  I 
believed  then,  as  I  believe  now.  that  Paul 
called  my  attention  to  this  opportunity 
because  of  our  longstanding  friendship. 
I  did  not  then,  nor  do  I  now.  consider  it 
unethical  or  a  conflict  of  interest  for  a 
legislator  to  make  a  bona  fide  investment 
in  a  company  which  he  had  openly,  le- 
gitimately and  honestly  helped  in  the 
past,  completely  in  keeping  with  the 
performance  of  his  oflBcial  duties.  That 
is  what  I  had  done  in  this  case. 

Let  me  also  make  this  clear.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  Members  of  Congress 
can  ignore  conflicts  of  interest.  They 
must  constantly  and  scrupulously  avoid 
it.  If  I  had  held  stock  in  this  company 
when  their  tax  case  was  being  pursued, 
I  would  have  felt  dutybound  to  divorce 
myself  from  any  phase  of  this  problem. 
But,  when  I  was  working  on  that  case, 
I  was  not  a  stockholder  and  had  no  in- 
tention of  becoming  one.  I  say  further 
that,  since  becoming  a  stockholder,  I 
have  done  absolutely  nothing  with  re- 
spect to  any  matters  they  may  have  been 
interested  in  either  before  the  Congress 
or  any  other  place  in  Government. 

So  that  you  may  have  the  full  record 
of  the  developments  with  respect  to  the 
MGIC  stock,  I  should  report  that  on 
October  3,  a  letter  was  received  at  my 
home  in  Washington,  while  I  was  in 
Wisconsin,  advising  that  the  old  certifi- 
cates of  shares  were  being  canceled  and 
new  shares  of  stock  were  being  issued 
on  the  following  basis:  The  outstanding 
shares  of  $10  par  value  common  stock  of 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Co.  were 
reclassified  into  10  shares  of  a  newly 
authorized  $1  par  value  common  stock, 
and  6  shares  of  the  new  MGIC  common 
stock  were  being  issued  for  each  share  of 
$5  par  value  common  stock  of  Guaranty 
Insurance  Agency,  Inc.  On  November 
17,  and  after  my  return  to  Washington, 
I  sent  the  old  shares  of  stock  to  the 


transfer  agent,  the  First  Wisconsin  Trust 
Co.,  for  cancellation  and  issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  the  new  shares. 

Then,  on  April  10  of  1962.  I  received 
from  the  corporation  a  stock  dividend 
equivalent  to  1  share  of  common  stock 
for  each  20  shares  owned.  This  dividend 
brought  my  total  holdings  to  966  shares. 
Other  than  this  stock  dividend,  no  other 
dividends  have  been  pwiid  by  the  com- 
p>any  since  I  have  held  the  stock. 

I  have  sold  no  shares.  I  have  received 
no  cash  dividends.  And,  while  the  pap- 
ers refer  to  the  profit  I  have  made,  let 
me  point  out  that  I  have  not  received  one 
red  cent  up  to  this  time  as  a  result  of  this 
investment.  Every  bit  of  profit  Is  a 
profit  on  paper  only  and  no  one  knows 
what  is  going  to  become  of  that. 

That,  then,  is  the  story  of  my  partici- 
pation in  the  tax  case  and  in  the  pur- 
chase of  stock  of  the  company. 

That  is  the  story  of  what  I  did  in  the 
tax  case  and  why.  That  is  the  story  of 
my  purchase  of  the  stock  and  the  infor- 
mation I  had  when  that  purchase  was 
made. 

I  see  absolutely  nothing  wrong  in  any 
part  of  it. 

Upon  my  retiu-n  to  Washington  last 
Sunday.  I  found  that  certain  press  ac- 
counts of  this  matter  stated  that  I  had 
received  special  consideration  with  re- 
spect to  the  price  at  which  the  stock 
had  been  sold  to  me.  and  that  there  was 
a  market  in  this  stock  at  that  time  in 
which  the  price  was  considerably  higher 
than  I  had  paid. 

These  allegations  were  at  variance 
with  what  I  understood  the  situation  to 
be.  Let  me  make  clear  again  that  when 
I  was  offered  the  stock,  I  had  absolutely 
no  knowledge  that  there  was  a  market  or 
that  I  was  receiving  any  sF>ecial  treat- 
ment by  the  company  in  selling  it  to  me. 

These  allegations,  as  you  can  well  un- 
derstand, were  very  disturbing  to  me. 
On  Monday  morning,  therefore,  I  con- 
tacted Mr.  Rogan  and  also  retained  an 
attorney  in  Milwaukee,  Roger  C.  Mina- 
han.  to  investigate  and  advise  me  as  to 
the  facts  that  existed  in  September  1960. 
when  I  purchased  the  stock.  It  has  been 
the  development  of  this  information  that 
has  delayed  my  laying  this  matter  before 
you. 

I  believe  I  now  have  the  facts  as  best 
they  can  be  determined  by  me.  I  have 
learned  that,  at  that  time,  no  real  market 
.  had  been  established,  but  there  were 
some  isolated  transactions  in  the  stock 
at  substantially  higher  prices  than  I  had 
paid.  There  was  no  unpublished  infor- 
mation as  to  such  transactions,  however, 
lintil  the  latter  part  of  October  1960, 
when  quotations  began  to  be  published 
in  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Prior  to  that 
time,  the  only  way  Information  could  be 
6btained  was  by  contacting  local  brokers 
to  ascertain  whether  they  had  any 
knowledge  of  any  trades.  I  have  also 
learned  that  there  were  a  limited  number 
of  transactions,  from  July  through  Sep- 
tember, with  the  prices  ranging  between 
$8.70  per  share  to  $23.37  a  share. 
Knowledge  of  such  transactions,  in  the 
absence  of  inquiry  to  brokers  familiar 
with  such  transactions  and  publication 
of  quoted  trades,  was  not,  however, 
available  to  the  public. 


With  respect  to  the  stock  held  by  the 
company  and  which  they  were  author- 
ized to  sell,  I  have  learned,  as  a  result 
of  this  Investigation,  that  the  company 
was  restricted  in  the  price  at  which  it 
could  be  sold.  Under  State  orders  of  reg- 
istration and  the  prospectus  filed  with 
the  SEC,  these  shares  could  not  be  of- 
fered at  any  price  other  than  $2.50  per 
share,  on  the  adjusted  basis.  That  is  the 
price  at  which  the  shares  were  sold  to 
me.  Charges  that  these  shares  were  sold 
to  me  at  a  price  considerably  less  than 
than  that  at  which  the  company  was 
selling  shares  to  others  are  absolutely 
false. 

All  shares  of  this  issue  sold  by  the 
company  were  sold  at  the  $2.50  price — as 
adjusted — as  required  by  law.  My 
shares,  through  Mr.  Rogan,  had  been 
lx)ught  from  the  company. 

To  my  complete  dismay.  I  have  also 
learned  that  the  shares  sold  by  the  com- 
pany were  supE>osed  to  be  restricted  and 
limited  to  selected  executives  of  mort- 
gage lending  institutions.  I  did  not  fall 
in  that  category.  It  should  be  said  that 
the  company  admitted  this  violation  to 
the  SEC  when  it  applied  successfully  for 
a  subsequent  authority  to  issue  addition- 
al stock.  It  admitted  that  it  violated 
this  restriction  with  respect  to  other  sales 
of  the  stock  covered  by  this  particular 
registration. 

I  caimot  avoid  the  fact,  therefore,  that 
the  company  extended  a  preference  to 
me  which  was  supposed  to  be  available 
only  to  executives  of  mortgage  lending 
institutions  and  that  the  price  of  this 
restricted  stock  was  considerably  less 
than  the  price  at  which  the  stock  was 
being  sold  in  Isolated  private  transac- 
tions. 

These  facts  should  have  been  disclosed 
to  me  at  the  time  the  offer  was  made  to 
me.  They  were  not.  I  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  them  then,  nor  did  I  have  knowl- 
edge of  them  until  I  began  an  investiga- 
tion of  this  matter  earlier  this  week. 

It  can  be  said,  and  those  who  want  to 
crucify  me  will  say  it,  I  am  sure,  that 
I  could  have  discovered  these  facts  if  I 
had  made  the  same  investigation  in 
September  1960,  that  I  have  made  with- 
in the  last  few  days.  The  fact  is,  how- 
ever, that  I  did  not;  it  never  occurred 
to  me  to  do  so.  I  had  confidence  in  Mr. 
Rogan  who  advised  me  of  the  availability 
of  the  stock.  I  had  confidence  that  the 
company  had  the  right  to  sell  the  stock 
to  me.  I  believed  it  to  be  a  bona  fide, 
legitimate  transaction. 

I  swear,  before  my  God  and  this 
House,  that  had  I  known  of  these  facts, 
I  would  not  have  purchased  the  stock. 

Now  I  have  told  you  all  I  know  about 
these  matters,  all  I  know  about  the  tax 
case,  all  I  knew  at  the  time  I  purchased 
the  stock,  and  ail  I  have  been  able  to 
learn  since  my  return  about  the  kind  of 
stock  I  purchased. 

I  must  now  make  a  most  difficult  deci- 
sion. The  decision  involves  the  stock 
now  in  my  possession.  When  I  pur- 
chased the  stock  I  believed  sincerely  that 
there  was  nothing  improper  in  my  doing 
so  on  the  basis  of  the  information  I  then 
had. 

Information  I  have  recently  obtained 
makes  it  clear  to  me  that  if  I  had  had 
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that  Information  In  September  1960,  I 
woxild  not  have  purchased  the  stock. 

Should  I  keep  the  stock  since  it  was 
acquired  legally  and,  as  far  as  I  knew  at 
the  time,  it  was  a  bona  fide  legitimate 
purchase  of  a  speculative  stock? 

If  I  do  retain  It,  certainly  that  part  of 
the  press  that  sits  as  self-appointed 
judges  will  continue  its  condemnation  of 
me  and,  by  innuendoes  and  implications, 
will  continue  to  damn  me  falsely  as  a 
Congressman  who  accepted  a  gift  and 
made  a  profit  in  repayment  for  unethical 
actions  in  aid  of  the  company. 

Should  I  sell  the  stock,  keeping  from 
the  proceeds  only  my  original  purchase 
price  and  dispose  of  the  remainder  at  no 
profit  to  myself,  as  the  next  best  thing  to 
never  having  entered  into  the  transac- 
tion in  the  first  place — as  the  only  way 
I  can  now  reflect  what  I  would  have  done 
if  I  had  known  at  the  time  of  the  pur- 
chase what  I  know  now? 

If  I  do  that.  I  have  been  warned,  that 
part  of  the  press  that  sits  as  self-ap- 
pointed judges  win  interpret  this  action 
a  confession  of  guilt  of  their  entire 
indictment.  That  such  action  will  be 
taken  as  proof  that  I  acted  improperly  in 
the  tax  case,  proof  that  my  stock  pur- 
chase was  a  confJict  of  interest  which  I 
should  have  recognized,  proof  that  my 
standards  are  so  low  as  to  make  me  unfit 
for  further  service  in  this  House. 

What  would  you  do,  my  fellow  col- 
leagues? 

Because  I  knew  that  any  action  I 
would  take  would  reflect  not  only  upon 
me  but  upon  this  entire  House,  I  have 
sought  advice  from  my  dearest  friends 
and  closest  associates.  Their  opinions 
differ,  as  the  opinions  of  honest  men  al- 
ways differ. 

But  late  last  night,  as  I  was  working 
on  this  presentation  In  my  office,  it  be- 
cajne  crystal  clear  to  me  that  this  was  a 
decision  which  could  be  made  only  by 
myself,  in  the  light  of  all  I  have  been 
taught  and  all  that  I  am.  and  that  it 
could  be  made  only  on  the  basis  of  what 
I  felt  was  right,  regardless  of  what  in- 
terpretation might  be  placed  upon  it. 
I  can  live  with  criticism;  that  is  some- 
thing I  can  fight  If.  In  my  heart.  I  know 
I  am  right.  But  I  cannot  live  with  a  con- 
science which  tells  me  I  once  had  an  op- 
portunity to  make  amends  for  an  honest 
error  arwl  failed  to  take  it. 

I  will,  therefore,  as  soon  as  arrange- 
ments can  be  made,  sell  all  of  the 
Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Co.  stock 
in  my  possession.  I  will  retain  from  the 
proceeds  my  original  purchase  price  and 
I  will  donate  the  remainder  to  Scholar- 
ships, Inc.,  of  Green  Bay,  Wis.,  a  chari- 
table organization  which  provides  higher 
education  for  deserving  students  in  my 
hometown  who  could  not  otherwise  af- 
ford to  go  to  college. 

I  do  this  to  remove  the  slightest  pos- 
sibility of  doubt  that  I  would  knowingly 
profit  from  any  transaction  which,  on  the 
basis  of  all  the  facts,  was  not  regular 
and  aboveboard  in  every  way.  I  do  it 
without  impugning  the  motives  or  ethic* 
of  anyone  else  who  may  have  bought 
or  sold  this  stock.  I  do  it  in  keeping  with 
my  conscience,  and  I  do  it  in  simple  jus- 
tice to  this  House. 
But  that  does  not  end  this  matter. 


If  I  have  had  a  responsibility  to  re- 
corLstruct  and  amend  a  3-year-old  action 
on  the  basis  of  what  I  now  know,  then 
the  self-appointed  judges  of  the  press 
have  the  responsibility,  it  seems  to  me,  to 
examine  its  actions  of  the  past  10  days 
to  determine  if  it.  too,  has  acted  in  keep- 
ing with  the  highest  standards  of  its 
noble  profession. 

I  address  myself  particularly  to  the 
New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post, 
the  Milwaukee  Journal,  and  the  Madi- 
son Capital  Times,  as  well  as  to  any  other 
newspaper  and  magazine  and  writer  who 
has  seen  fit  to  pass  moral  judgment  upon 
me  before  I  could  testify  on  my  own  be- 
half. 

I  wonder  if  the  part  of  the  press  that 
has  been  so  quick  to  judge  and  condemn 
will  be  as  willing  to  admit  that  It  has 
erred. 

They  have  been  willing  to  try  to  tear 
me  to  shreds  on  conjecture,  innuendo, 
partial  information,  and  misinformation. 
Will  they  be  just  as  willing  to  correct 
the  impressions  and  false  charges  they 
have  made? 

I  say  to  them:  If  I  could  afford.  In 
terms  of  wealth  and  of  pride,  to  do 
what  I  have  done  today,  then  In  all  fair- 
ness to  me  and  my  family,  you  can  af- 
ford to  report  my  side  fully  by  printing  in 
its  entirety  the  statement  I  have  made 
here  today.  , 

I  say  to  them :  You  have  a  responsibU- 
ity  to  produce  proof  before  you  print 
such  a  permanently  damaging  state- 
ment as  Btrnes  "succeeded  in  obtaining 
preferential  tax  treatment  for  a  mort- 
gage insurance  company." 

I  say  to  them:  You  have  a  respon- 
sibility to  explain  what  you  mean  and 
prove  what  you  say  when  you  print  that 
I  used  pressure  or  threatening  tactics 
upon  an  agency  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; I  say  you  have  a  responsibility 
to  check,  and  investigate,  and  confirm 
before  you  broadcast  to  the  world  the 
statement  that  If  my  "standard  were  to 
be  taken  as  a  model,  private  companies 
would  have  an  open  invitation  to  spread 
favors  In  Congress."  I  say  you  have  the 
responsibility  to  be  sure  of  your  facts 
in  every  respect  before  you  Imply  that 
my  conduct  and  my  beliefs  mean  that 
financial  payoffs  for  political  favors 
are  accepted  as  right  smd  proper.  I 
say  you  have  the  responsibility,  in  com- 
mon decency,  to  look  at  the  whole  man 
and  the  whole  record,  and  all  of  the 
facts,  before  you  ir^ude  me  among  the 
"sleazy  fixers  who  are  periodically  dis- 
covered beneath  upturned  rocks  around 
Washington." 

For  my  actions,  I  am  prepared  to 
answer  in  any  place;  I  hope  the  press  is 
prepared  to  do  the  same. 

I  would  add  a  personal  note  and  then 
I  am  through,  with  an  apology  for  the 
long  period  I  have  been  compelled  to 
interrupt  the  business  of  this  body. 

I  have  been  with  you  for  close  to  20 
years,  and  I  never  thought  I  would  have 
to  reveal  personal  matters  to  you  in 
defense  of  my  reputation  and  character. 
But  I  have  been  particularly  deeply  and 
grievously  hurt  by  the  words  of  one 
columnist  and  what  I  have  to  say  te 
necessary. 


Richard  Stames,  writing  in  the  Wash*- 
Ington  Daily  News,  after  discussing  this 
case,  states  that  the  "Bakers  and  Byrnes 
get  rich." 

I  do  not  know  the  Bakers  and  I  would 
not  presume  to  comment  for  them.  For 
the  Byrnes',  I  can  say  this : 

After  almost  24  years  of  public  life,  I 
do  not  consider  myself  a  rich  man.  I 
own  no  stocks  or  bonds,  except  those  I 
will  shortly  sell  at  no  profit  to  me.  I 
have  no  outside  comiections  or  financial 
interests.  I  have  no  savings  accounts. 
I  have  a  few  thousand  dollars  in  check- 
ing accounts.  I  have  a  mortgage  on  my 
home  and  a  few  other  debts  which,  for- 
tunately, are  not  large.  And,  outside  of 
furnishings  and  other  personal  effects, 
that  is  all  I  have.  It  is  not  a  record.  I 
submit,  of  a  man  who  has  gotten  rich 
during  25  years  of  public  service. 

Frankly,  I  watched  the  growth  of  the 
insurance  company  from  time  to  time 
and  the  appreciation  of  its  stock  with 
more  than  a  casual  interest.  It  was  the 
only  really  profitable  monetary  invest- 
ment I  have  ever  made.  In  2  years,  my 
oldest  boy  will  be  ready  for  college;  the 
other  five  children  will  follow  him  almost 
yearly  thereafter.  I  confess  I  had  visions 
that,  with  prudence,  this  Investment 
would  go  a  long  way  toward  educating 
my  children. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  faith  of  my 
children  that  their  father  was  willing  to 
answer  in  any  place  for  anything  he  had 
ever  done  is  more  important  to  them 
than  any  college  degree.  The  conviction 
of  my  wife  that  I  have  acted  honorably 
is  more  important  to  her  than  any  easing 
of  her  future  sacrifices.  The  respect  of 
this  House  and  my  friends  means  more 
to  me  than  any  worldly  wealth. 

Fot,  if  my  children's  faith  Is  lost,  if 
honor  Is  gone,  if  I  no  longer  have  your 
respect,  then  I  have  lost  everything.  11 
what  I  have  said  and  done  here  has 
served,  to  a  small  degree  to  reestablish 
that  faith,  that  honor,  and  that  respect, 
then  I  have  lost  nothing.  Then,  I  am 
indeed  a  rich  man. 

I  Memorandum  frcon  Russell  M.  Oram  to 

Mr.  Colin  F.  Stam,  Cbiet  of  Stafl] 

Pboposed  Amxnsmkmt  to  BmcTum  882, 

jKWtaLT  6,  1960 

Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Co.  re- 
quests, through  Representative  Jomr  W. 
Byrnes,  an  amendment  to  section  832  which 
would  permit  a  company  writing  mortgage 
Insurance  to  deduct  additions  to  a  reserre 
for  contingencies  required  by  the  State  regu- 
latory body.  Ton  asked  me  to  analyze  the 
factual  stttiatlon  and  comment  on  the  pro- 
posal. 

THE    FACTS 

Mortgage  Guaranty  Insurance  Co.  (sub- 
sequently referred  to  as  MGIC)  Is  engaged 
In  the  business  of  Insuring  mortgage  lend- 
ers against  loss  for  a  premium  of  one-half 
of  1  percent  of  the  principal  amount  of  the 
mortgage  for  the  first  year  and  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  for  each  subsequent  year,  where 
the  mortgage  Is  less  than  80  percent  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property.  (Higher 
premiums  are  charged  when  the  mortgage  Is 
80  percent  or  more  of  the  value  of  the  prop- 
erty.) A  mortgage  Insiirance  company  guar- 
antees the  mortgage  lender  against  any  loss 
by  reason  of  nonpayment  of  the  obligation 
by  the  borrower  and  concurrently  guarantees 
the  borrower  against  any  personal  liability 
for  deficiency  Judgment  In  the  event  of  fore- 
closure.   MGIC  was  licensed  by  the  State  of 
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WUoQDSin  to  do  business  as  a  mortgage  In- 
sxirance  company  early  In  1967.  It  Is  the 
only  such  company  now  operating.  It  op- 
erates In  Wisconsin  and  Is  licensed  to  do 
bvislneas  In  32  other  States.  It  Is  subject  to 
the  statutes  of  Wisconsin  and  to  the  ad- 
ministrative regnjlatlons  at  the  Wisconsin  In- 
surance Commission.  The  Wisconsin  laws 
and  regulations  control  the  operations  of 
this  company  In  the  other  32  States  in  which 
It  may  do  business. 

The  pertinent  regulations,  section  3.09  of 
the  Wisconsin  administrative  code,  provide 
that  the  company  shall  establish  the  usual 
unearned  premium  reserve  based  upon  time; 
that  Is,  If  an  annual  premium  Is  received  on 
June  30,  one-half  of  this  premium  will  be 
unearned  on  December  31.  The  regulations 
also  require  a  mortgage  insurance  company 
to  set  aside  as  a  contingency  reserve  30 
percent  of  Its  earned  premiums  with  respect 
to  mortgages  where  the  mortgage  was  at  Its 
IncepUon  less  than  80  percent  of  the  ap- 
praised value  of  the  property  and  50  per- 
cent of  the  earned  premlvun  where  the  Initial 
mortgage  was  for  80  percent  or  more  of  the 
appraised  value  of  the  property.  Amounts 
so  set  aside  must  be  retained  In  the  reserve 
for  a  period  of  180  months  (15  years). 
During  that  period  they  can  be  used  only  to 
cover  extraordinary  losses  (In  excess  of  the 
normal  losses  Incorporated  In  the  premium 
rate  formxila)  which  exceed  10  percent  of 
the  earned  premiums  for  that  year. 

Section  832.  as  presently  written,  provides 
for  the  deduction  (In  effect)  each  year  of  the 
net  addition  to  only  two  reserves;  the  re- 
serve for  unearned  premiums  and  the  re- 
serve for  unpaid  losses.  MOIC  has  con- 
tended that  the  additions  to  the  required 
contingency  reserves  amounting  to  30  per- 
cent or  50  p>ercent  of  gross  premiums  earned 
are  deductible  as  unearned  premiums  The 
Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled  that 
these  contingency  reserves  are  not  reserves 
for  unearned  premlxims  and  therefore  addi- 
tions to  such  reserves  may  not  be  deducted 
under  section  832.  Therefore.  MQIC  now 
advocates  an  amendment  to  section  832 
which  would  Include  such  contingency  re- 
serves as  "unearned  premiums"  for  a  mort- 
gage Insurance  company  If  they  are  required 
by  State  law  or  regulation. 

DISCVSSION 

Probably  a  legislative  amendment  for  the 
benefit  of  one  taxpayer  would  not  be  deemed 
necessary  or  desirable  If  that  taxpayer  could 
obtain  the  relief  It  seeks  through  litigation. 
The  first  question  to  be  considered,  there- 
fore. Is  whether  the  Internul  Revenue  Serv- 
ice's ruling  that  the  30  percent  and  60  per- 
cent portions  of  earned  premiums  required 
to  be  set  aside  In  contingency  reserves  are 
not  deductible  would  be  upheld  by  the 
courts. 

It  does  not  seem  posslbie  to  give  a  cate- 
gorical answer  to  that  question.  On  the 
surface,  the  ruling  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  appears  to  be  correct.  Certainly  the 
30  percent  or  50  percent  of  premiums  re- 
quired to  be  set  aside  In  a  reserve  for  15 
years  unless  they  are  earlier  used  to  cover 
extraordinary  losses  do  not  constitute 
"unefwned  premiums"  within  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  thoee  words.  "Unearned  pre- 
miums" Is  a  phrase  constantly  used  and 
well  known  In  all  Insurance  business.  As 
the  Internal  Revenue  Service  states  In  Its 
ruling.  Revenue  Ruling  5^-693  (C.B.  1955- 
2,  284)  an  "unearned  premium"  Is  "that 
portion  of  the  premium  which  the  company 
has  not  yet  had  time  to  earn  or,  more  pre- 
cisely, that  portion  paid  by  the  policyholder 
which  mvist  be  retiirned  on  cancellation  of 
the  policy,  and  which  Is  In  direct  proportion 
to  the  unexpired  time  which  the  policy  Is 
to  run."  Premlimis  received  by  MQIC  are 
annual  premiums,  Insiuing  the  mortgagee 
against  loss  for  1  year  thereafter,  or  10-year 
premiums,   Insiirlng   the  mortgagee  against 


loss  for  10  years.  The  statutes  and  regula- 
tions of  Wisconsin  provide  that  MOIC  can 
view  60  percent  of  the  aggregate  of  annual 
premiums  received  In  a  year  as  unearned  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  or  It  may  treat  as  un- 
earned nine-twelfths  of  annual  premiums 
written  In  September,  six-twelfths  of  annual 
premiums  written  In  June.  etc.  Ninety  per- 
cent of  a  10-year  premium  Is  rei>orted  as  un- 
earned at  the  end  of  the  year  when  the  pre- 
mium Is  received,  and  smaller  specified  per- 
centages at  the  end  of  each  subsequent  year. 
The  Internal  Revenue  Service  concedes  that 
these  are  "unearned  premiums."  and  there  Is 
no  dispute  about  that,  but  the  question  Is 
are  these  the  only  "unearned  premiums" 
within  the  meaning  of  section  832.  or  may  the 
30  percent  and  60  percent  additional  portions 
of  the  premiums  which  must  be  set  aside 
for  15  years  be  also  viewed  as  "unearned  pre- 
miums" within  the  Intent  of  Congress. 

MOIC  contends  that  the  30  percent  or  50 
percent  segregations  of  premiums  are  "un- 
earned premiums"  within  the  meaning  of 
section  832.  citing  two  circuit  coxirt  decisions 
Interpreting  prior  statutory  language  which 
U  similar  to  that  of  section  832. 

One  decision  Is  that  In  Early  v.  Lawyers 
Title  Insurance  Co..  132  P.  2d  42.  In  that 
case  the  taxpayer  Issued  policies  of  title  In- 
svirance  for  a  single  premium,  payment  of 
which  Insured  a  mortgagee  against  loss  by 
reason  of  a  defective  title  or  prior  Hen  for  the 
duration  of  the  mortgage  period,  or  a  prop- 
erty owner  against  any  such  loss  at  any  time. 
Applicable  Virginia  law  required  the  tax- 
payer and  similar  ccKnpanles  to  set  aside  10 
percent  of  each  premium  In  a  special  reserve 
for  the  protection  of  policyholders.  The 
company  could  gradually  withdraw  for  Its 
general  purposes  up  to  half  of  the  amounts 
set  aside  dvirlng  the  first  5  years,  and  could 
so  withdraw  the  other  5  percent  at  the  ex- 
piration of  the  mortgage  period  If  a  mort- 
gagee was  Insured,  or  at  the  end  oi  20  years 
If  the  property  owner  was  Insured.  Amounts 
so  set  aside  were  to  be  treated  tn  all  respects 
as  unearned  premiums. 

The  Government  contended  that  title  In- 
surance premiums  were  earned  when  re- 
ceived, citing  American  Title  Co.  v.  Comm., 
76  P.  2d  332,  which  so  held.  The  court  agreed 
that  this  was  ordinarily  so.  but  held  that  In 
this  case  the  10  percent  Items  set  aside  con- 
stituted "unearned  premiums"  within  the  In- 
tent of  Congress.  It  said  that  the  premium 
was  earned  In  the  sense  that  the  Insured  could 
not  demand  rettim  of  any  portion  of  It.  but 
It  pointed  out  that  there  was  a  time  element 
to  be  considered,  during  which  the  company 
had  a  continuing  liability.  It  said:  "If  the 
(Virginia)  statute  had  provided  that  10  per- 
cent of  the  premiums  collected  should  be 
held  fOT  the  benefit  of  policyholders  for  a 
fixed  period  &n<X  should  belong  to  the  com- 
pany only  after  It  had  carried  the  liability 
for  that  period.  It  could  hardly  be  contended 
that  this  portion  of  the  premiums  are  earned 
within  the  meaning  of  the  Revenue  Act  until 
the  expiration  of  the  period;  but  that  U 
precisely  the  effect  of  the  Virginia  statute" 
(in  treating  these  amounts  "for  all  purposes" 
as  unearned  premiums) .  The  Vlrgjlnla  stat- 
ute gives  to  thoee  portions  of  the  premiums 
"all  the  attributes  of  unearned  premiums; 
I.e.,  It  withdraws  them  from  the  power  of  the 
compcmy  to  use  them  for  the  general  pur- 
poses •  •  •  until  the  risk  shall  have  been 
carried  for  the  periods  that  the  statute  pro- 
vides. Until  this  period  has  expired  the  com- 
pany has  no  more  control  over  them  than 
•  •  •  a  fire  Insurance  company  has  over  the 
portion  of  Its  premlunu  applicable  to  an 
unexpired  risk." 

Several  other  court  decisions,  however, 
have  held  that  portions  of  premiums  for 
title  Insurance  required  by  State  laws  to  be 
set  aside  In  reserves  are  not  deductible  for 
income  tax  purposes.  In  City  Title  Ins.  Co. 
V.  Comm..  162  P.  2d  869,  for  example.  It  was 
held  that  "the  existence  of  a  reserve,  or  the 


mere  fact  that  It  was  required  by  a  State 
statute,  cannot  Justify   the  deduction   tax- 
payer  claims."      In   distinguishing    Early   v. 
Lawyers  Title  Ins.  Co..  the  coxurt  said:  "Punds 
In   that  reserve   were   primarily  to  be  held 
for  a  limited  period,  after  which  they  were   - 
released  and   then  became  free  assets.   I.e., 
'earned   premiums'   subject   to   the   Pederal 
tax.    But  no  one  can  tell  whether  the  funds 
In    this   reserve    will   ever    be   released   and 
become  free  assets."    And  In  Title  and  Trust 
Co..   15   TC  510.   affd.  per  curiam   192  P.  2d 
934.  the  Tax   Court  said:    "Deductibility  of 
the  statutorily  prescribed  reserves  out  of  title 
Insurance   premium   Income   thus  turns   on 
whether  the  local  statute  calls  for  a  mere 
Insolvency  reserve  of  Indefinite  duration  or 
whether  the  required  reserve  Is  established 
by    segregating    a    portion   of    the   premium 
Income  for  a  specified  period  when  the  risk 
of  loss  Is  presumably  greatest.     In  the  latter 
Instance,  the  reserve  becomes  taxable  Income 
to  the  company  when  It  Is  released  for  gen- 
eral corporate  purposes  at  the  expiration  of 
the  prescribed  period."     These  decisions  In- 
dicate that,  for  a  title  Insurance  company 
at  least,  amounts  required  by  State  law  to 
be  set  aside  to  meet  risks  covered  by  the 
Insurance  are  deductible  for  Income  tax  pur- 
poses  If   they  are  set  aside   for  a  specified 
period   of    time   and    then   are   released   for 
the  general  purposes  of  the  company:  where- 
as they  are  not  so  deductible  If  the  reserve 
continues  Indefinitely  and  there  Is  no  time 
period.    In  other  words,  such  reserves  can  be 
viewed  as  "unearned  premiums"  only  If  they 
win  be  earned  at  the  end  of  some  specified 
period.    The  Internal  Revenue  Service  con- 
tends, however,  that  this  doctrine  does  not 
apply  to  a  mortgage  Insurance  company  be- 
cause, while  the  risk  covered  by  a  title  In- 
surance premium  exists  for  a  long  time,  a 
mortgage  Insurance  company  receives  annual 
premiums  to  cover  the  risk  for  each  year  so 
that  the  ordinary  reserve  for  unearned  pre- 
miums   completely    covers    the     unexpired 
period    of    risk. 

MOIC  counters  this  argument  by  referring 
to  the  decision  of  the  circuit  court  In  Mas- 
sachusetts Protective  Association  v.  UJS.,  114 
F.  2d  304.  There  the  court  allowed  deduc- 
tions to  a  company  writing  noncancelable 
health  and  accident  Insurance  even  though 
the  premiums  were  paid  annually,  as  In  the 
case  of  MOIC.  The  court  said:  "As  long  as 
these  reserve  funds  must  be  held  to  provide 
for  expected  Insurance  liabilities  In  the  fu- 
ture on  these  noncancelable  health  and  acci- 
dent Insurance  policies  and  are  not  to  be 
used  for  the  general  purposes  of  the  com- 
pany, they  are  not  earned  premiums  within 
the  meaning  of  Congress.  •  •  •  The  test  is 
not  whether  the  part  of  the  premium  set 
aside  In  the  reserve  •  •  •  belongs  to  the 
company  In  the  event  of  cancellation  or 
lapsing  of  the  policies,  but  whether  that 
amount  Is  such  part  of  the  company's  gross 
Income  as  Congress  considered  should  be 
treated  as  net  Income  for  the  purposes  of 
taxation."  That  decision  was  In  1940;  sub- 
sequently Congress  provided  explicitly  In  the 
law  for  the  deduction  of  additions  to  re- 
serves for  noncancelable  policies  where  the 
premiums  were  the  same  year  after  year  but 
the  risk  tended  to  Incresse  with  the  age  of 
the  Insured. 

On  the  basis  of  these  decisions  It  would 
appear  that  MOIC  would  have  a  reasonable 
chance  of  winning  a  favorable  decision  If  the 
Issue  were  taken  to  the  courts.  While  It  Is 
true  that  the  mere  fact  that  the  State  law 
requires  that  30  or  60  percent  of  earned 
premiums  be  set  aside  In  a  special  reserve 
for  a  period  of  16  years  would  not  In  Itself 
make  the  additions  to  this  reserve  deductible, 
the  reasoning  In  Early  v.  Lawyers  Title  In- 
surance Corp.  Indicates  that  these  amounts 
would  constitute  unearned  premiums,  since 
they  are  set  aside  for  a  limited  time  and 
then  become  available  (If  not  used  to  meet 
extraordinary  losses)    for   the  general  pur- 
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poses  of  the  company.  The  fact  that  the 
company  receives  annual  premliuns  and  not 
a  single  premium  Is  offset  by  the  fact  that 
the  policies  are  noncancelable,  so  that  pro- 
vision must  be  made  for  an  Increased  risk 
which  might  occur  In  the  future  at  a  time 
when,  because  of  the  noncancelable  feature 
of  the  policies,  larger  premiums  could  not 
be  charged  to  offset  the  larger  risk. 

Even  though  MOIC  appears  to  have  a  fair 
chance  for  relief  through  litigation,  the 
company  says  that  "It  Is  not  practicable  to 
litigate  this  Issue;  tn  the  event  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  Is  sustained,  the  taxpayer 
would  be  unable  to  meet  the  liability  In- 
curred during  the  pending  of  the  litigation." 
In  view  of  this  very  real  difficulty,  and  be- 
cause It  can  be  argued  that  the  vlewp>olnt  of 
the  courts  In  the  decisions  In  the  Early  v. 
Lawyers  Title  Insurance  Corp.  and  Massa- 
chusetts Protective  Association  cases  Is  an 
intrinsically  correct  and  reasonable  view- 
point, legislation  such  as  MOIC  requests 
might  be  desirable. 

In  weighing  the  desirability  of  such  leg- 
islation, however,  we  are  confronted  with 
a  dilemma.  Essentially  the  reserves  which 
MOIC  Is  required  to  set  up  and  maintain 
•re  pure  contingency  reserves.  They  do  not 
represent  any  present  risk  nor  do  they,  as 
in  the  case  of  reserves  for  noncancelable 
health  and  accident  Insurance,  represent  the 
Mttlng  aside  of  part  of  a  higher  than  neces- 
sary present  premlimi  to  meet  a  risk  which 
on  the  basis  of  statistical  analysis  will  very 
probably.  If  not  certainly,  come  Into  being 
in  the  future.  Rather,  these  reserves  are 
intended  to  cover  the  possibility,  although 
not  necessarily  the  probability,  of  a  sub- 
stantial economic  depression  similar  to  (al- 
though perhaps  not  quite  so  drastic)  the 
depression  of  the  1930's,  which  could  cause 
extraordinary  failvires  by  mortgagors  to  meet 
their  obligations. 

Historically,   deductions  have   never   been 
allowed  for  reserves  for  contingencies,  wheth- 
er these  reserves  are  voluntarily  set  up  by  the 
taxpayer   or  whether   they  are   required  by 
State  laws  or  regulations.    Banks,  for  exam- 
ple, are  required  by  law  to  maintain  a  cer> 
tain  portion  of  capital  and  surplus  to  grow- 
ing dejKWits,  yet  they  have  never  been  al- 
lowed to  deduct  amounts  set  aside  from  earn- 
ings to  provide  this  necessary  surplxu.     L>lfe 
insurance  companies  are  required  by  law  to 
set  aside  a  small  percentage  of  their  Invest- 
ment Income  as  a  contingency  reserve  against 
^    possible  market  decline  In  the  value  of  their 
securities,  yet  even  In  the  recently  enacted 
life  insvirance  provisions  they  are  not  allowed 
to  deduct  additions  to  such  a  reserve.    Phil- 
osophically, It  seems  wrong  to  allow  deduc- 
tions against  current  Income  to  meet  future 
obligations  which  may  never  occur.     Many 
organizations  have   from   time   to   time  re- 
quested deductions  to  cover  reserves  for  var- 
ious possible,  but  not  probable,  contingen- 
cies.   For  example,  casualty  Insurance  com- 
ptinles  have,  on  several  occasions,  asked  for 
the  deduction  of  additions  to  fairly  substan- 
tial reserves  to  meet  possible  extraordinary 
losses  which  might  result  (but  so  far  have 
not)    from  cyclones,  catastrophic  fixes,  etc. 
Our  staff,  the  Treasury  staff  and  the  con- 
gressional tax  committees  have,  so  far,  not 
been  willing  to  concede   the  desirability  of 
present   deductions   to   take   care   of   hypo- 
thetical future  losses  of  that  type. 

There  is  one  exception  to  this  rule.  In 
the  life  Insurance  legislation  of  last  year  the 
life  Insurance  companies  are  permitted  to 
exclude  from  taxation  60  percent  of  their 
net  underwriting  Income  so  long  as  this  60 
percent  is  retained  In  the  business  for  the 
protection  of  the  policyholders,  and  taxes 
on  this  60  percent  will  be  imposed  only  if 
and  when  the  companies  pay  out  these  funds 
In  dividends  or  otherwise  to  their  stockhold- 
ers. It  Is  true  tbat  In  the  life  Insurance 
field  the  60  percent  of  untaxed  underwriting 
Income  Is  60  percent  of  a  relatively  small 


net  Income  after  the  deduction  of  all  ex- 
penses, whereas  In  the  case  of  MOIC  the 
reserves  set  aside  are  30  percent  to  60  percent 
of  gross  premium  receipts.  It  is  also  true 
that  life  insurance  Is  far  more  complex  than 
mortgage  insurance. 

The  chief  argument  against  legislation  of 
the  type  requested  by  MOIC  would  seem  to 
be  that  it  might  open  the  door  to  a  fiood  of 
requests  from  many  types  of  taxpayers  for 
the  allowance  in  their  cases  of  additions  to 
reserves  for  various  contingencies.  Even 
though  abandonment  of  a  long-established 
rule  of  Income  taxation  in  a  single  case  might 
be  deemed  necessary  because  of  the  peculiar 
circumstances  In  that  case,  It  might  be  feared 
that  In  this  area,  as  In  other  areas  In  the 
past,  an  Isolated  and  reasonable  deviation 
from  accepted  principles  In  one  case  would 
be  followed  by  much  less  Justifiable  devia- 
tions in  the  same  area  with  respect  to  other 
types  of  taxpayers. 

On  the  other  hand,  "taxation  Is  a  prac- 
tical   matter."     Here    the    Inescapable    fact 
seems  to  be,  as  MOIC  has  stated,  that  it  is 
simply  Impossible  for  a  mortgage  insurance 
company  to  pay  Income  taxes  at  the  rate  of 
52  percent  on  money  which  is  not  available 
to  pay  such  taxes  or  for  any  other  purpose 
until    16   years   have   elapsed.     Legislatively 
we  are  here  "confronted  with  a  condition, 
not  a  theory."    The  premlvun  rate  schedule 
provided  by  the  Wisconsin  regulations  appli- 
cable to  MOIC  provides  only  a  narrow  margin 
of  2>4   percent  of  the  premiums,  exclusive 
of  the  30  to  60  percent  which  must  be  re- 
tained for  16  years,  as  profit  for  the  com- 
pany.    Clearly,  the  company  could  not  pay 
a  tax  of  one-half  of  the  2>4  percent  plus  a 
tax  of  one-half  of  30  or  60  percent  of  gross 
premium  receipts  out  of  its  free  Income.    Nor. 
presumably,  could  it  pay  taxes  representing 
so   large  a  portion  of  gross  receipts  out  of 
capital.     Confronted  with  a  somewhat  simi- 
lar situation  in  the  past,  Congress  granted 
relief.     Sellers  of  personal  property  on  the 
Installment  plan  would,  under  the  grenerally 
required  accrual  method  of  accounting,  have 
had  to  report  as  Income  gross  profits  based 
on  sales,  although  they  would  not  be  col- 
lected under  the  Installment  plan  until  sub- 
sequent years.     Congress  provided  that  such 
dealers    could   defer    the    reporting   of   this 
income  until  the  Installments  were  received, 
thus  postponing  the  tax  until  the  money  to 
pay  the  tax  was  received.     What  MOIC  now 
asks  is  in  some  degree  similar,  since  It  asks 
that  it  be  permitted  to  pay  the  tax  when 
the  money  to  pay  it  Is  released  from  the  legal 
restrictions.     Plf teen  years  Is  a  long  time  for 
the  Oovernment  to  wait  for  its  tax,  but  it 
would  seem  that  If  MOIC   (and  any  other 
mortgage   Insurance   company   subjected   to 
similar  regulations)  is  to  survive,  legislation 
of   the  type  requested   would  be   necessary 
(assuming  that  litigation  will  not  solve  the 
problem ) . 

Text  of  Wibx  Sent  to  the  EorroR,  Milwau- 
kee   JOXniNAL,    ON    NOVEMBEK     18,    1963,    BT 

Representative  John  W.  Btenes 

I  was  shocked  to  read,  upon  my  return  to 
Washington  from  Brazil  yesterday,  the  story 
which  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee  Journal  of 
November  10,  1963,  headlined  "Plrm  Did  Him 
a  Pavor,  Btknes  Says  of  Stock,"  dealing  with 
my  purchase  of  stock  in  the  Mortgage  Guar- 
anty Insurance  Co. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  following  quota- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  made 
the  principal  emphasis  of  the  story: 

"I  certainly  recognize  that  what  the  com- 
pany did  was  a  favor  to  me.  In  part  it  is 
true  that  the  company's  friendship  toward 
me  was  based  on  what  I  had  done  for  them 
in  the  tax  case." 

This  verbatim  quotation,  directly  attribut- 
ed to  me.  falsely  represents  my  views  and  I 
disclaim  it.  In  the  view  of  the  following 
facts.  I  can  only  assume  that  It  was  used  by 
the  Journal  in  ite  lead  and  In  its  headline 


in  an  effort  to  place  me  In  as  damaging  a 
light  as  posslbie. 

(1)  I  do  not  believe,  and  hence  it  was  im- 
possible for  me  to  say  to  your  reporter  that 
I  felt,  at  any  time,  the  company  was  doing 
me  a  favor  by  selling  me  the  stock  based  in 
any  way  upon  what  I  had  done  in  the  tax 
case.  If  I  had  believed  that,  I  would  never 
have  piirchased  the  stock. 

(2)  I  do  believe,  as  I  told  your  reporter, 
that  Paul  Rogan  was  doing  me  a  favor,  on 
the  basis  of  a  longstanding  friendship,  liv 
calling  my  attention  to  what  he  felt  was  an 
excellent  Investment  opportunity.  I  be- 
lieved then,  as  I  believe  now,  that  Mr.  Rogan 
would  have  done  the  same  thing  for  me.  If 
I  had  done  nothing  in  the  tax  case. 

(3)  This  belief  of  mine  Is  Indicated  in  the 
following  direct  quotations  attributed  to  me 
by  the  Journal  reporter  In  his  notes  which 
he  has  willingly  furnished  to  me : 

"There  was  no  deal  with  the  company  re- 
garding my  efforts  in  the  tax  ruling. 

"I  suppose  this  was  a  favor.  I  certainly 
recognized  that  Paul  Rogan  was  doing  me 
a  favor. 

"I  was  simply  dealing  with  a  good  friend." 

The  above  attributed  quotations  were 
omitted  from  the  Journal's  story,  even 
though  they  were  directly  related  to  the 
principal  emphasis  placed  upon  the  story 
by  its  lead  and  headline. 

(4)  In  a  covering  letter  to  my  assistant, 
the  Journal's  reporter  states  that  his  notes 
represented  answers  to  questions  he  asked 
me  during  a  telephone  interview.  My  pur- 
ported answers  appear,  in  part.  In  his  notes 
and  in  the  Journal  story,  but  the  questions 
do  not  appear,  thus  distorting  the  attributed 
quotations. 

(6)  Thus,  the  Impression  Is  given  that  the 
quotations  are  from  a  complete  statement 
made  by  me,  when  in  fact,  they  were  obtained 
during  the  coiirse  of  a  lengthy  telephone 
discussion  of  the  case.  The  fact  is  that  I 
discussed  this  case  with  the  Journal  reporter 
on  the  phone  on  some  foxir  or  five  occasions, 
during  which  questions  were  asked  and 
answers  given  In  no  particular  order.  No 
mention  Is  made  of  the  fact  that  the  re- 
porter did  not  InfOTxn  me  he  was  seeking 
verbatim  quotations  for  attribution.  Nei- 
ther did  the  reporter  ask  me  to  verify  the 
accuracy  of  such  quotations  as  he  had  tran- 
scribed. 

(6)  The  repcMrter's  notes  in  my  possession 
are  extremely  brief  in  the  light  of  the 
numerous  questions  asked  and  answered  in 
the  Interviews.  If  they  purport  to  give  the 
full  substance  of  our  Interview,  they  are 
Incomplete,  consist  of  attributed  quotations 
the  accuracy  of  which  cannot  be  verified,  and 
were  selected  out  of  context  from  long  con- 
versations which,  if  printed  accurately  and 

'.Jn   full,   would   fully   have   represented   my 
views. 

(7)  The  Journal,  after  receiving  the  at- 
tributed quotation  from  its  repwrter,  made 
no  effort  to  verify  Independently  its  acctu-acy 
prior  to  printing,  even  though  it  miut  have 
been  fully  aware  of  how  damaging  it  would 
be  to  my  reputation  and  character.  This 
is  true,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Joiirnal 
and  its  reporter  wwe  in  contact  with  either 
myself  cm*  my  assistant  until  press  time,  and 
the  city  desk  did.  In  fact,  call  my  assistant 
to  check  on  a  wfre  report  It  had  received 
from  another  ne1i^8paper  on  another  aspect 
of  the  matter.      '" 

(8)  The  damaging  headline  and  lead  used 
in  the  Journal  story  Is  not  only  contradicted 
by  quotations  the  Journal  did  not  use.  as 
cited  above,  but  also  by  other  quotes  which 
the  Journal  did  use.  and  I  refer  to  the  fol- 
lowing : 

"They  (the  firm's  officials)  had  no  obliga- 
tion to  me  whatsoever.  Paul  (Rogan)  knew 
that  and  anyone  else  I've  dealt  with  knows 
that. 

"I  have  to  confess  that  the  only  rationale 
I  was  operating  on  was  the  assumption  that 
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they  were  doing  something  that  w—  per- 
fectly legitimate  and  above  board." 

Again,  neither  the  Journal  ncr  Its  reporter 
msde  any  effort  to  cle<ir  up  this  ■•«-«▼»- 
dent  oontradlctkm  In  the  Inftjcniatlon  It  had 
srallable. 

(9>  Prior  to  leartng  for  Braatl,  I  talked  to 
dosens  ot  reporters  and  ga^  them  the  same 
information  I  gave  to  ths  Journal  rvportsr. 
In  no  ©«!«■  story  printed  m  the  result  of 
theee  interrlsirs  have  I  been  able  to  ttnd  any 
direct  or  Indirect  quotation  which  Is  rs- 
moteiy  similar  to  the  quotation  which  ap- 
peared In  yoar  paper. 

To  sum  \ip.  the  partial.  Inaccurate  and 
distorted  qootatlon  by  Itself,  aiMl  also  In  the 
light  of  the  Journal's  treatment  ot  It,  has 
done  OM  a  grave  disservice.  It  misrepre- 
sented my  view  on  a  vital  point  to  your  read- 
ers. It  has  been  used  by  other  newspapers. 
Including  the  New  Torlc  Times,  to  condemn 
me  editorially. 

I  therefore  request  the  Journal  to  print 
this  statement,  In  fslmeas  to  me,  at  the  ear- 
nest poeelble  date  In  a  position  as  prom- 
inent as  that  given  to  the  original  story  and 
that  it  take  such  other  action  aa  It  may  feel 
warranted  In  the  clreumstanees. 

John  W.  BraNxa, 


GOVERNMENT  AND  THE  NEW 
SCIENCE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
jnrerious  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Connectteut  (Mr.  Sibal]  Is 
recognised  for  1  hour. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
taken  this  time  today  to  put  before  the 
House  and  tlie  country  some  observations 
axui  commenta  on  the  urgent  subject  of 
Oovermnent  and  science.  We  are  in  the 
beginning^B  of  a  new  science  and  it  is  es- 
sential that  we  in  Government  under- 
stand tt  and  utilize  it.  Upon  our  success 
tn  doing  this  depends  tlie  future  of  the 
coimtry. 

Earlier  this  year,  I  took  the  floor  to 
explain  a  bill  I  had  introduced,  H.B. 
6866.  which  Is  designed  to  equ^  the 
legislative  branch  with  tools  it  needs  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  the  new  science. 
This  bin  would  provide  Congress  with 
Independent,  continuing  advisory  staffs 
of  scientists  and  technologists.  The  in- 
terest that  has  been  shown  in  this  bill 
both  among  scientists  and  people  In 
Government  has  been  broad  aiad  heart- 
ening. 

Similar  legislation  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  Senate  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI  with  whom  I 
have  discussed  the  subject. 

My  bill  is  to  have  public  hearings  De- 
cember 4  before  the  Subcommittee  on 
Accounts  of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  under  the  able  direction  of 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
FrusklI,  chairman  of  the  subcommittee. 

In  advance  of  these  hearings.  I  will 
set  forth  today  the  background  of  the 
bill  and  show  why  I  believe  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  science  makes  It  Impera- 
tive that  we  keep  in  step  throogh  legisla- 
tion such  as  this. 

Science,  like  truth.  Is  indivisible.  It 
cannot  be  broken  into  compartments  or 
into  isolated,  separate  branches.  All 
science  today  is  closely  interrelated  and 
eannot  successfully  be  treated  otherwise. 
The  importance  of  this  concept  to  the 
Nation  cannot  be  overstated.  Nor  can 
the  importance  of  science  itself  to  the 
life  of  the  Nation. 


The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  ham- 
mered into  being  largely  because  of  grow- 
ing recognition  of  the  hazards  of  radio- 
active isotopes,  which,  when  discharged 
into  the  air  and  the  oceans  by  atomic 
explosions,  enter  our  food  and  drink  and 
so  into  our  bodies. 

Opponents  of  the  treaty  based  their 
arguments  on  the  scientific  handicaps 
which  a  test  ban  might  place  upon  those 
charged  with  our  country's  defense. 

In  each  case,  science  was  the  pivot 
around  which  the  aurguments  wheeled. 

Science,  in  both  basic  research  and 
applied  technology,  is  directly  respon- 
sible for  our  crisis  in  agriculture — the 
surphises  and  the  $5  billion  a  j'ear  it  costs 
us  to  maintain  them.  Through  science, 
we  have  learned  to  draw  the  maximum 
from  each  acre  of  cultivated  soil  while 
dramatically  reducing  the  amount  of  hu- 
man labor  required  to  do  it. 

Some  of  our  railroads  are  in  deep 
financial  trouble  because  they  have  over- 
looked the  fact  that  science  and  tech- 
nology could  have  helped  them  to  fore- 
cast changes  in  transportation  and 
helped  them  to  prepare  for  new  require- 
ments. 

Major  portions  of  our  fishing  industry 
are  weak  and  sickly  because  they  do  not 
use  the  tools  of  science  and  technology, 
although  the  fishing  fleets  of  the  Soviet 
Union  flourish  because  they  do. 

Cities,  counties.  States,  and  whole  geo- 
graphic regions  of  the  country  are  rvm- 
nlng  out  of  drinking  water  and  now  look 
to  science  to  provide  economical  means 
of  drawing  fresh  water  from  the  seas. 
,  Although  It  is  a  time  of  general  pros- 
pJerity,  more  than  5  percent  of  our 
available  working  force  are  unemployed. 
This  imposes  a  heavy  expense  on  the 
pubUc  purse  and  undermines  the  na- 
tional morale  This  condition  arises  in 
large  measure  because  this  is  the  age  of 
the  computer,  the  servomechanlsm  and 
other  Ingenious  devices  and  techniques 
which  devour  the  Jobs  of  the  unskilled 
suod  have  written  "obsolete"  across  the 
face  of  much  of  our  economic  traditioii. 
Children  and  adults  die  before  their 
time  because  we  do  not  yet  have  scientific 
answers  for  the  cause,  prevention,  smd 
cure  of  an  army  of  afflictions  and  dis- 
eases. 

Such  a  list  could  go  on  and  on.  The 
point  is  that  everything  we  see  and  use. 
our  clothes  and  food:  our  automobiles 
and  other  means  of  transportation,  their 
fuels  and  lubricants;  the  houses  we  live 
hi ;  our  means  of  communication,  all  are 
products  of  our  scientific  revolution.  Par 
from  being  an  abstract  subject,  science 
affects  the  national  safety,  our  economy, 
our  mode  of  living,  and  our  very  lives. 

For  this  reason.  It  is  the  intimate  con- 
cern of  Congress  and  would  be  even  if 
no  funds  were  Involved.  But  funds  are 
Involved  In  tremendous  quantity.  Dur- 
ing the  current  fiscal  year,  the  Federal 
Government  wiH  spend  $15  bllMon  on 
science. 

As  we  in  Congress  allocate  these  enor- 
mous resources,  it  is  essential  for  us  to 
grasp  the  Import  of  the  new  science  and 
to  remember  that  it  is  indivisible  and 
cannot  be  sorted  into  self -sufficient  com- 
partments. 

This  Is  an  unfamiliar  attitude  for  us 
because  we  have  been  taught  to  regard 


science  In  segments.  We  studied  our  bi- 
ology, chemistry,  physics,  botany,  zool- 
ogy, geology,  astronomy,  or  mathematics. 
as  separate  subjects  when  we  were  in 
school. 

This  was  a  logical  approach  and  con- 
formed to  existing  knowledge  at  the 
time.  The  sciences  began  with  descrip- 
tion, as  they  had  to.  A  fish,  for  instance, 
must  first  be  described  because,  if  two 
marine  biologists  are  talking  about  a 
specific  fish  and  one  thinks  it  is  a  salmon 
and  the  other  a  trout,  the  discussion 
would  be  ludicrous. 

At  the  descriptive  stage,  divisions  in 
science  are  natural  and  useful.  One  who 
studied  fish  became  an  Ichthyologist,  lit- 
tle concerned  with  other  scientific  fields. 
Likewise,  one  who  dealt  with  plants  be- 
came a  botanist;  an  astronomer  dealt 
with  stars  and  planets;  a  physician  with 
the  heaith  of  man,  and  so  on. 

But  description  is  only  the  first  stage — 
the  bare  awakening  that  a  field  of  stody 
is  to  become  a  science.  The  next  stage 
is  measurement,  because  if  there  Is  no 
measurement  there  is  no  science.  In- 
evitably, each  discipline  began  to  make 
measurements.  The  chemist  would 
measure  the  intensity  of  a  color;  an 
ichthyologist  the  sizes  of  fins;  the 
botanist  the  dimensions  of  leaves  and 
plants  and  flowers;  the  astronomer  the 
size,  color,  and  motion  of  the  stars. 

Today,  however,  science  has  passed 
through  these  crude,  intermediary  stages 
of  description  and  measurement  and  is 
working  down  to  the  level  of  the  basic 
units  of  mass  such  as  the  molecule,  the 
atom,  and  the  subatomic  particles.  It 
is  dealing  with  the  basic  units  of  energy, 
of  time,  and  of  space.  This  Is  the  new 
science  to  which  I  refer. 

In  the  course  of  this  development.  It 
has  become  apparent  that  each  of  the 
seemingly  different  disciplines  of  science 
have  the  same  ba^ic  common  denomina- 
ton.  At  this  level  of  study  Is  found  the 
basic  warp  and  woof  of  the  universe  and 
all  disciplines  are  Interrelated  parts  of 
It. 

Attempts  to  maintain  the  old  divisions 
in  the  face  of  what  we  know  today  arc 
self-defeating.  They  result  in  duplica- 
tion, are  expensive  in  time  and  money, 
and  erect  invalid  barriers  among  de- 
pendent disciplines. 

When  science  is  treated  as  one,  how- 
ever, massive  advances  are  made.  It  is 
of  great  significance  that  last  year's 
Nobel  prize  for  medicine  was  awarded,  - 
not  to  a  physician,  but  to  two  physicists 
and  a  biologist. 

Another  illustration  of  the  point  is 
found  in  Great  Britain  where  the  man 
who  is  contemplated  to  become  the  head 
of  all  the  British  Government's  defense 
research  is  a  professor  of  anatomy. 

Recognising  the  new  science  kx-ings  us 
up  against  a  difBcult  and  sensitive  area 
in  Government,  an  area  where  tradi- 
tions and  vested  interests  ran  deep. 
This  is  the  realm  of  the  Federal  depart- 
ment. The  Federal  Government  Is  a 
network  of  departments  in  which  there 
is.  and  cannot  help  but  be,  redundancy 
and  waste. 

We.  to.  Congress,  tend  to  be  unaware 
not  only  of  the  amount  of  science  wliich 
is  being  sui^Kyrted  by  the  Oovemment, 
but  also  of  Its  quality,  both  good  and 
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bad.  None  of  us  is  surprised  to  know 
that  scientific  research  Is  being  con- 
ducted by  the  Defense  Department,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration, the  National  Institutes  of 
Health,  or  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. But  a  surprising  number  of  oth- 
er agencies  are  involved  in  research. 
Among  them  are:  The  Bureau  of  Print- 
ing and  Engraving,  the  Bureau  of  Mines, 
the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress,  the  Small  Business 
Administration,  the  Fanners  Coopera- 
tive Service,  the  Bureau  of  Public  Roads, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Census,  the  Post  Of- 
fice E>epartment,  the  Department  of  La- 
bor, the  National  Park  Service,  the  Bu- 
reau of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife,  and 
the  Veterans'  Administration. 

Congressional  treatment  of  these  agen- 
cies Is  not  in  concert  with  the  times. 
Our  system  of  coanmittees  sustains  the 
no  longer  valid  .concept  of  a  divided  sci- 
ence. My  own  committee,  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce,  is  deeply  concerned 
with  science,  as  are,  obviously,  other 
committees,  such  as  Armed  Forces.  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics,  and  Appropria- 
tions. 

But  all  other  committees  are  also  deep- 
ly concerned  with  science  and  must  rec- 
ognize the  new  science  If  they  are  to  do 
their  jobs  eflttclently  and  economically. 
Foreign  Affairs.  Government  Operations, 
Education  and  Labor,  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency, Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries, 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  Post  OflBce 
and  Civil  Service,  Public  Works.  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  House  Administration. 
Small  Business.  District  of  Columbia, 
Ways  and  Means,  Rules.  Judiciary,  all  of 
them  have  a  high  stake  In  the  new  sci- 
ence. To  the  extent  that  we  in  Gov- 
ernment fail  to  recongize  it.  to  that  ex- 
tent we  do  the  country  a  dangerous  dis- 
service. 

Yet.  the  truth  is  that  in  both  Congress 
and  the  executive,  we  have  failed  to 
acknowledge  the  new  science  and  adapt 
ourselves  to  it.  Throughout  the  Govern- 
ment, in  the  departments  and  on  Capitol 
Hill,  we  continue  to  treat  science  as 
broken  into  compartments.  And,  fur- 
ther, we  in  Congress  let  the  executive 
take  the  lead  because  we  have  no  inde- 
pendent sources  of  guidance  of  our  own. 

These  divisions  in  Government  are  a 
hangover  from  the  days  when  science 
could  be  divided  neatly  into  compart- 
ments and  parceled  out  among  the  de- 
partments on  the  basis  of  simple  descrip- 
tion or  obvious  mission — to  chart  the 
coasts,  to  aid  agronomy,  to  supervise 
mines,  to  develop  standards  of  various 
sorts,  and  the  like. 

Today,  however,  the  problem  of  chart- 
ing a  coastline  has  grown  from  a  matter 
of  simple  geography  to  Include  geodesy 
and  geophysics. 

It  is  inseparable  from  geology  and  vol- 
canology.  It  must  take  into  account 
theories  of  continental  drift,  the  action 
of  the  Humboldt  Current  and  the  Gulf 
Stream;  it  must  consider  climatology 
and.  hence,  meteorology.  Such  new 
fields  as  biocllmatology  and  biogeogra- 
phy  must  play  a  part.  Geodesy  myst  be- 
come concerned  with  questions  of  earth's 
earliest  formation  and  cannot  Ignore 
seismology  nor  studies  of  gravity  and  cos- 


mology, which  seek  to  understand  the 
origins  of  the  universe. 

Cosmology  cannot  be  limited  to  this 
planet  alone  but  must  cross  the  borders 
of  astronomy  in  full  array  to  trace  the 
origins  of  the  stars,  to  probe  thermonu- 
clear reactions  within  the  Interiors  of  the 
stars,  to  study  the  creation  of  elements, 
and  such  esoteric  subjects  as  the  study 
of  subatomic  particles. 

Where  then  does  geodesy  stop?  The 
answer  is  that  It  does  not.  Like  all  sci- 
ence, it  Is  a  continuum.  Its  work  re- 
quires the  use  of  artificial  satellites  and  a 
great  supply  of  other  costly  Implements, 
which  are  the  necessary  tools  of  the  new 
science. 

In  Congress,  we  tend  to  treat  these 
matters  as  mysterious,  and  subjects  into 
which  we  cannot  delve  very  deeply. 
There  Is  not  a  scientist  in  Congress  but, 
if  we  are  to  do  our  jobs,  we  must  have  a 
basic  understanding  of  what  is  happen- 
ing in  science. 

There  is  no  reason  why  we  cannot  do 
this.  In  our  work,  we  have  to  learn 
about  a  host  of  subjects  in  which  we  have 
not  had  primary  scholastic  training.  We 
legidate  on  problems  of  military  strategy, 
aviation,  taxes,  foreign  siffalrs,  com- 
merce, public  health,  and  so  forth.  It  is 
also  our  obligation  to  insure  that  this 
country's  science  and  technology  be  the 
finest  the  world  can  produce.  It  is  en- 
tirely within  our  capabilities  to  do  this 
well. 

We  must  maintain  close  supervision  of 
all  governmental  scientific  and  techno- 
logical policies,  not  in  the  serise  of  tyran- 
nical control,  for  we  must  not  strangle 
the  very  aims  we  seek  to  foster,  but 
rather  as  enlightened  stewards  of  the 
public  Interest. 

The  bill,  which  I  have  introduced, 
would  create  an  independent  cadre  of 
scientific  advisers  and  consultants  avail- 
able to  all  Members  of  Congress.  Such 
a  cadre  is  imperative  for  the  attainment 
of  fiscal  responsibility,  which  we  in  the 
Republican  Party  have  rightly  made  our 
watchword. 

Fiscal  responsibility  means  abolishing 
waste  and  redundancy.  It  means  an  in- 
cessant attack  on  the  operation  of  Park- 
inson's law.  which  describes  the  im- 
checked  growth  of  bureaucracy.  But  it 
means  more  than  this. 

It  means  not  only  how  and  where  to 
cut  spending,  but.  just  as  importantly, 
how  and  where  to  spend  wisely.  It 
means  cutting  with  a  scalpel,  not  a 
cleaver.  It  also  means  promoting  essen- 
tial work  and  promoting  It  in  the  right 
way. 

Committing  public  funds  to  explore 
the  unknown  Involves  an  Investment  that 
is  so  vital  to  the  national  welfare  that  It 
requires  our  closest  attention. 

We  cannot  afford  the  meat-ax  tech- 
nique on  funds  for  basic  research.  We 
cut  It  at  our  peril. 

For  this  reason,  the  national  welfare 
requires  us  to  reject  some  of  the  current 
efforts  being  made  In  Congress  to  limit 
basic  research.  These  efforts  are  being 
led  by  some  Members  who  feel  they  are 
exercising  good  stewardship  by  insisting 
on  line-item  budgets  for  all  scientific 
activities.  By  definition,  however,  there 
cannot  be  line-item  control  over  pioneer 
investigations.    To  attempt  It  is  to  nul- 


lify the  very  creativity  which  we  are  try- 
ing to  encourage. 

Many  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment have  been  assigned  special 
functions  of  applied  research  as  differ- 
entiated from  basic  research.  These 
agencies,  indeed,  absorb  by  far  the  great- 
er portion  of  our  scientific  budgets.  For 
them,  budget  control,  good  planning,  and 
intelligent  review  of  projects  is  not  only 
possible  but  mandatory,  and  line-item 
budgets  are  appropriate  for  them. 

Our  particular  care  must  be  not  to  ex- 
tend the  line-item  approach  to  basic 
research,  which  takes  but  a  small  frac- 
tion of  the  money  we  spend  on  science. 
We  must  always  take  pains  to  insure 
that  this  small  frsujtlon  of  the  budget  is 
committed  imreservedly  to  those  vault- 
ing minds,  those  uninhibited  developers 
of  new  knowledge  who  will  create  the 
resources  of  tomorrow. 

We  have  resisted  this  attitude  toward 
basic  research  In  the  United  States,  and 
we  have  been  very  lucky  it  has  not  cost 
us  more  than  it  has.  We  even  tend  to 
scoff  at  what  we  cannot  see,  especially 
when  someone  wants  a  dollar  to  look  for 
something  he  cannot  even  prove  exists. 
We  tend  to  ask,  "Who  cares  what  makes 
grass  green?  Where's  the  profit  in 
that?" 

In  truth,  the  most  vital  resources  of 
any  country  today  lie  not  In  what  Is 
buried  In  its  soil  but  in  the  creativity  in- 
herent in  the  trained  brains  of  its  peo- 
ple. There  are  not  many  Christopher 
Columbuses  or  Albert  Einsteins,  and  we 
must  guarantee  the  ones  we  have  an  op- 
portvmlty  to  shape  the  future.  Our 
enemies  do  so. 

There  is  a  sort  of  informal  organiza- 
tion I  have  hesu-d  of.  It  holds  no  meet- 
ings, collects  no  dues,  and  has  no  offi- 
cers. Its  members  are  scientists  and 
technologists  who  become  members  au- 
tomatically by  asking,  "What  do  you 
think  the  chances  are  today  of  getting 
the  Federal  Government  to  support  a 
couple  of  fellows  working  on  something 
in  a  bicycle  shop  in  Dayton.  Ohio?" 

Historically,  we  have  been  tardy  in 
recognizing  our  inventors  and  sclentiflc 
geniuses.  They  have  succeeded,  where 
they  have  succeeded,  in  spite  of  public 
apathy  and  even  contempt. 

We  think  sentimentally  today  and 
with  jiffectlon  of  the  pioneers  of  the  past 
but  in  their  day  most  of  them  were 
thought  to  be  fools  or  worse. 

I  grant  that  the  very  adversities  which 
they  had  to  overcome  may  have  served  as 
a  valuable  spur  to  the  work  of  these  ex- 
traordinary men,  but  we  can  no  longer 
depend  on  this.  For  one  thing,  research 
is  too  expensive  today  and  too  Interre- 
lated to  be  carried  out  on  grit  and  Intel- 
lectual stamina  alone.  The  day  of  the 
"loner"  in  science  is  past. 

The  threat  to  them  today  expresses  it- ' 
self  at  the  congressional  level  by  de- 
mands for  line-item  control  of  basic  re- 
search. Some  of  us  in  Congress  feel  we 
must  insist  that  our  creative  scientists 
delineate,  item  by  item,  dollar  by  dollar, 
their  plans  for  exploration  for  1  or  3  or  5 
years  ahead  and,  furthermore,  to  state 
what  they  will  find  at  the  end  of  that 
time. 

However  well  Intentioned  this  p<dnt  of 
view  may  be.  Its  effect  on  science  Is 
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pemidotis.  It  Is  like  saTtng  to  Colum- 
bus :  "Bring  me  a  tobacco  leal,  an  Indian. 
and  a  piece  of  the  Indies  and  ttien  I 
will  finance  your  trip." 

We  arc  In  desperate  need  of  explorers 
who  have  tbe  courage,  dedication,  and 
motivation  to  prote  the  unknovn.  IX 
they  could  tell  us  In  ibdyanoe  what  they 
were  going  to  find,  they  would  not  have 
to  explore. 

We  most  give  them  the  freedom  and 
opportunity  to  create.  Fiscal  responsl- 
blllty  means  not  only  knowing  how  to 
consenre  money  and  prerent  its  waste, 
but  alK>  how  and  where  to  spend  It 
wisely.  Our  pioneers  baTe  an  impor- 
tance to  the  population  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  their  numbers.  We  Ignore 
them  at  oar  peril. 

We  Ignored  Dr.  Robert  Ooddard,  our 
great  rocket  pioneer,  but  the  Nazis  did 
not.  They  started  rocket  work  In  1931 
and,  although  their  rocket  men  also  faced 
long  years  of  governmental  IndlfTerence, 
they  developed  the  V-2  on  the  basis  of 
Ooddard's  work.  General  Elsenhower 
tells  us  that  If  the  V-2  had  been  put  Into 
operation  6  months  earlier  than  ft  was, 
he  would  have  had  to  cancel  the  in- 
vasion of  Normandy.  That  is  how  close 
a  can  we  bad  that  time. 

Over  the  years,  we  have  created  Fed- 
eral agencies  whose  function  Is  to  stlm- 
tdate  science.  Their  budgets  hare  fat- 
tened and  Congress  has  become  Increas- 
tni^  concerned  and  has  tried  to  obtain 
that  ttmltlng  control  over  them  which 
woidd  actually  prevent  them  from  car- 
rying out  their  assignments. 

In  the  National  Science  Foundation 
and  the  National  Institutes  of  Health,  for 
example,  there  are  staff  people  who  are 
afraid  of  us.  They  are  afraid  to  support 
much  basic  exploratory  research  lest 
Congress  attack  them  for  "wild-eyed, 
blue-sky^  wasting  of  public  funds.  This 
Is  a  costly  approach  which  we  dare  not 
continue. 

Albert  Einstein  for  years  was  consid- 
ered one  of  the  wildest  eyed  inhabitants 
of  the  blue  sky.  He  appeared  to  do 
nothing,  to  create  nothing,  to  perfect 
nothing,  but  merely  wrote  cabalistic 
signs  on  blackboards  smd  the  backs  of 
envelopes.  In  fact,  he  altered  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 

In  oar  support  of  basic  research,  we 
must  take  care  that  research  devoted  to 
applications  of  known  principles  does  not 
soak  up  fxmds  and  talent  needed  for 
basic  research,  which  grows  more  costly 
every  year.  For  example,  in  much  basic 
research  today  there  are  important 
events  which  must  be  measured  occ\ir- 
rlng  In  a  billionth  or  a  one-hundredth  of 
a  billionth  of  a  second  at  the  subatomic 
level.  Equipment  needed  to  measure 
just  one  such  event  Is  enormously 
expensive. 

Yet,  a  srnrvcy  of  governmental  pro- 
grams in  science  today  reveals  a  fre- 
quent misuse  of  funds  on  unnecessary 
programs  at  the  expense  of  basic 
research. 

For  example,  there  Is  a  program  spon- 
sored by  Federal  money  which  will.  In 
effect,  test  virtually  any  substance  to 
see  If  It  Is  effective  against  cancer. 
There  is  no  selectivity.  Anything  sent 
in  wfl]  be  tested. 


By  the  end  of  this  year,  about  one- 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  wiU  have  been 
spent  on  this  program.  More  than  170,- 
000  compounds  have  been  tested  in  what 
is  one  of  the  most  unscientlflc  approaches 
that  can  be  imagined.  Yet  a  willing 
Congress  has  provided  the  funds  for  it. 
The  directors  of  the  program  admit  that 
very  little  has  come  from  this  enormous 
effort.  At  the  time  it  was  initiated  and 
subsequently  up  to  today,  scientists  have 
deplored  \iai&  type  of  shotgun  approach 
and  have  pleaded  for  a  more  rational 
way.  The  program's  defenders  Insist 
that  ft  should  continue  because  by  sheer 
happenstance  they  may  discover  some- 
thing useful  against  cancer. 

Perhaps  so,  we  all  certainly  hope  so, 
but  we  should  also  ask  whether  this 
enormous  program  has  not  drained  off 
sums  that  would  have  been  better  applied 
to  fundamental  studies  on  the  preven- 
tion and  cure  of  this  dread  disease. 

Somehow,  we  in  Congress  must  obtain 
the  knowledge  that  will  show  that  "try- 
ing things  for  cancer"  is  not  good  stew- 
ardship of  the  public  welfare  if  it  means 
we  close  off  opportunity  for  those  who 
want  to  carry  out  fundamental  studies. 

TO  my  personal  knowledge,  tiicre  are 
scores  c^  qualified  scientists  who  want 
to  do  fundamental  exploratory  research 
but  who  are  denied  the  opportunity  be- 
cause laboratory  5P£M;e  and  money  are  so 
heavily  committed  to  the  pragmatic,  the 
applied,  and  the  shotgim  type  of  re- 
search. 

UntU  the  Congress  has  continuing  ae- 
cess  to  scientific  resources  of  our  own.  we 
will  necessarily  go  on  stumbling  in  the 
dark,  expensively,  dependent  on  tuck,  and 
subjeet  to  the  fads  of  the  moment.  It  is 
up  to  us  to  take  the  Initiative.  If  we 
fall,  we  win  be  overtaken  and  overcome. 
It  cannot  be  said  of  us.  "They  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait." 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  POSTTIOH 
IN  THE  CASE  OF  PROFESSOR 
BAROHOORN  PROVED  SOUND  BY 
SUBSEQUENT  EVENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Delaware  [Mr.  McDowuxl  Ls 
recognized  for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mt.  speaker.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  judgment  and  strategy 
in  the  matter  of  the  strange  arrest  by 
the  UJ3J3JI.  of  Prof.  Frederick  Barg- 
hoom,  of  Yale  University,  has  been 
proven  sound  by  subsequent  events. 

The  President's  position  was  strongly 
supported  by  educators  throughout  the 
Nation  and  on  campuses  from  coast  to 
coast. 

Although  Professor  Barghoom  has 
now  safely  returned  to  the  United  States, 
the  whole  episode  can  hardly  be  washed 
away  and  forgotten.  American  citizens. 
Including  oiu"  exchange  scholars  and 
scientists,  are  not  pawns  of  capricloxxs 
games  of  the  Soviets. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  the 
comments  of  a  number  of  leaders  in  Del- 
aware's educational  community  who 
strongly  supported  President  Kennedy  In 
his  stand  on  this  matter.  Prof.  Paul 
Dolan,  a  dlstlngxilshed  political  scientist 
and  senior  member  of  the  Department 


of  Political  Science  of  the  University  of 
Delaware,  for  Instance,  summed  the 
matter  up  in  this  way : 

The  UT««t  of  Professor  B«rgfaoorn  was  a 
most  r«pr*hensive  act,  particularly  In  view 
ot  the  fact  that  he  received  a  visa  from  ths 
Soviet  Oovenunent  to  reenter  their  country 
after  there  had  been  some  question  as  to 
his  writing  and  general  statements  about 
condiUons  in  Russia.  Such  action  Is  tanta- 
moiuit  to  enticement  and  It  would  appear 
as  If  a  trap  were  being  set. 

Professor  Barghoom  Is  an  eminent  politi- 
cal sdentLst.  aiKI  as  such.  h«  must  of  neces- 
sity write  about  the  things  and  oondltktiu 
he  sees  and  to  draw  ooncluaions  therctnan 
regardleas  of  whether  It  hai>pens  to  pleaM 
those  In  authority  or  not.  Much  of  the 
same  is  done  In  o\ii  own  country  by  such 
lesser  qualified  persons  as  Madame  Nhu.  yet 
no  action  Is  taken  against  them.  Is  what 
we  have  seen  by  Profeeeor  Barghoom's  ap- 
prtfiension  a  manlfketatloa  of  the  baste  dif- 
ference between  Riioia  and  tibe  United 
State*  with  respect  to  freedom  at  inquiry? 
If  so,  then  the  hope  which  many  had  that 
Russia  was  advancing  away  from  her  police 
statlsm  is  dashed. 

The  cultural  exchange  program  which 
many  persons  In  both  countries  were  pro- 
moting as  one  good  way  to  insmv  world 
peace  Is  placed  In  dire  jeopardy  by  this  im- 
warranted  action.  Men  of  Intellect  and 
partlcxUarly  the  ptufe— oilal  groop  mtst  be 
encouraged  to  pursue  the  truth  and  not  to 
be  beholden  or  subjected  to  the  whim  at 
authority.  If  the  U.3.3JU  is  to  taXe  lU 
proper  place  among  the  civilized  nations  oX 
the  world  after  its  long  dark  years  of  terror 
and  police  rule,  then  It  should  renounce 
once  and  for  ail  any  attempt  to  Interfere 
with  the  pursuit  of  Intellectual  truth  by 
thoae  trained  to  make  the  pursuit. 

If.  for  some  reason.  Dr.  Barghoom  was 
persona  non  grata  to  the  Russian  Ooivern- 
ment,  the  thing  to  do  would  have  been  to 
cancel  Ms  visa — not  to  have  arrested  him. 

I  Include  articles  from  the  Evening 
Journal,  of  Wilmington,  Del.,  and  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  which  explore 
aspects  of  this  bizarre  case: 
[Prom  the  Wilmington  (Del.)  Bvenlng  Jour- 
nal. Nov  30.  IMS  I 

BABCnOON     Cass     iLLTTSrmATKS     PtOSLUfS     OP 
COBXIVIKNCX 

(By  Charlea  Bartlett) 

WASHiwoToir. — Prof.  Prederlck  Barghoom 
was  not  a  spy  and  his  mlsadventnre  In  the 
Bovlei  TTnlon  served  to  east  some  new  light 
on  the  current  natnrs  at  East-West  rela- 
tlona. 

Counterintelligence  services  expand  their 
watchfulness  in  a  time  like  this  because  the 
danger  of  espionage  grows  as  tiie  ice  of 
hostility  melts.  The  KGB  appears  to  have 
made  an  honest  mistake  in  seizing  upon 
some  Incautious  remarks  by  the  professor  as 
a  basis  for  his  arrest. 

The  magnitude  of  their  mistake  was 
brought  home  to  the  Soviet  Government  by 
the  earnestness  of  President  Kennedy,  by  the 
cancellation  of  the  cultural  exchange  nego- 
tiations, and  by  Robert  Kennedy's  conversa- 
tion with  Soviet  Ambassador  Dobrynln. 
Clooe  study  of  the  tempyerament  of  the  pro- 
fessor, far  from  Ideally  suited  for  espionage 
must  also  have  oonvlnccd  the  Russian  secu- 
rity people  that  they  were  wrong. 

The  swift  backdown  by  Nlklta  Khrushchev, 
who  was  willing  to  suffer  a  losa  of  face,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  prompted  by  a  desire  to 
preserve  the  new  atmosphere,  although  the 
future  of  tourism  and  of  the  cultural  ex- 
changes was  also  at  stake.  Face  is  an  im- 
portant element  of  the  dealings  between 
major  countries  and  Khr\ishchev's  readiness 
to  deport   the  professor  without  the  face- 
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•avlng  procedures  of  a  trial  may  be  seen  as 
a  hopeful  barometer  of  his  Intentions. 

The  incident,  coming  on  top  of  the  mixed 
atmosphere  of  the  November  7  ceremonies  In 
Moscow  and  the  trouble  on  the  Autobahn, 
serves  to  point  up  the  inevitable  Incon- 
sistencies which  will  characterize  the  efforts 
to  expand  the  areas  of  agreement. 

The  basic  character  of  the  present  period 
is  that  neither  side  has  deep  confidence  in 
the  other's  intentions  and  the  efforts  to  reach 
agreement  will  not  Interfere  with  the  deadly 
earnest  game  of  espionage  and  counter- 
espionage on  both  sides.  When  spies  are 
operating,  spies  will  be  caught  but  these 
activities  should  not  ruffle  the  basic  atmos- 
phere. They  have  become  so  accepted  a 
part  of  International  life  that  it  Is  considered 
bad  taste  to  discuss  them  in  diplomatic  con- 
versations, except  for  the  periodic  transfers 
of  captured  agents. 

The  doublehanded  nature  of  the  present 
phase  is  also  reflected  in  the  fact  that  both 
President  Kennedy  and  Chairman  Khru- 
shchev will  be  required  to  make  shows  of 
toughness  from  time  to  time.  Neither  man 
can  afford  at  this  point  to  commit  himself 
completely  to  the  pursxiit  of  peace. 

The  Soviets  will  utilize  an  occasional  spy 
case  or  similar  denionstration  of  Western  per- 
fidy In  order  to  sustain  their  people's  dedi- 
cation against  capitalism.  The  Soviet  press, 
while  reflecting  a  hopeful  view  of  President 
Kennedy  and  future  relations,  frequently 
emphasizes  the  existence  of  "aggressive  cir- 
cles" within  the  United  States.  The  Big 
Lift  military  exercise  was  called  a  strategy 
of  intimidation,  the  NATO  bloc  is  usually 
described  as  "aggressive."  and  the  autobahn 
Incidents  were  a  test  oi  nerves  perpetrated 
by  Washington. 

Russian  officials  constantly  remind  their 
people  that  their  objectives  are  the  liquida- 
tion of  capitalism,  the  expansion  of  com- 
munism, and  the  maintenance  of  peace. 
President  Kennedy  must  similarly  conduct 
himself  as  a  relentless  anti-Conununist  who 
Is  nevertheless  ready  to  examine  the  oppor- 
tunities for  Improved  relations. 

The  President's  Ucense  to  pursue  peace  is 
paradoxically  enhanced  by  his  opportunities 
to  show  stiffness,  as  In  the  Barghoom  case  or 
last  year's  Cuban  orisis.  He  gains  support  as 
a  peacemaker  by  demonstrations  that  he  is 
tough  and  resolute. 

A  mixed  pattern  of  behavior  Is  expected  on 
both  sides  of  the  Iron  Curtain  for  the  period 
ahead.  The  pragmatic  advantages  of  living 
in  peace  will  be  struggling  with  the  Ideologi- 
cal differences.  Which  remain  unchanged. 
The  most  realistic  hope  is  that  time  will  per- 
mit the  inconsistencies  of  the  present  to  be- 
come the  base  of  a  hopefiil  future. 


(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Nov.  20, 1963] 

Stort  of  Russian  Villainy — Yale  Professob 

Tells  How  He  Was  Framed 

(By  Douglas  Kiker) 

Washington. — "A  youngish-looking  man, 
a  complete  stranger,  approached  me  carrying 
what  looked  to  be  a  roll  of  newspapers.  He 
asked,  'Are  you  an  American  citizen?'  I  said 
'Yes.'  Then  he  pushed  toward  me  this  roU 
of  papers." 

This  was  the  way  it  all  began  for  Yale 
Prof.  Frederick  C.  Barghoom,  who  csmie 
here  yesterday  to  tell  State  Department  offi- 
cials the  story  of  his  arrest  and  Imprisonment 
by  Russian  security  agents. 

"I  thought  it  was  some  sort  of  propaganda 
matter,  so  I  unwittingly— or  foolishly — took 
it,"  Dr.  Barghoom  told  newsmen  at  a  press 
conference  here. 

He  managed  to  get  a  look  Inside  the  papers, 
he  said,  and  found  material  "that  looked  like 
photographs,  although  I  don't  know  anything 
about  military  matters." 

Almost  Immediately,  two  men  appeared  out 
of  the  shadows  and  "bustled  me  off  In  an 
auto,"  he  said. 


He  was  imprisoned,  charged  with  being  an 
American  spy,  and  It  took  direct  and  personal 
pressure  from  President  Kennedy  to  set  him 
free  after  16  days. 

It  was  7:30  In  the  evening  of  October  31 
and  Dr.  Barghoom — due  to  leave  Moscow  for 
Warsaw  the  next  morning — had  just  been 
dropped  off  outside  the  Hotel  Metropole  by 
a  U.S.  Embassy  car  driven  by  a  Rvisslan 
employee. 

Dr.  Barghoom,  it  is  known,  is  convinced  the 
chauffeur  saw  the  arrest,  but  so  far  as  it  Is 
known  the  man  never  reported  it  to  Embassy 
officials. 

After  his  arrest,  the  Yale  Russian  special- 
ist— who  has  visited  the  Soviet  Union  almost 
yearly  since  1958 — was  taken  directly  to  a 
Moscow  poUce  station,  handcuffed  and  ques- 
tioned for  about  5  hours. 

He  was  accused  specifically  of  photograph- 
ing Russian  missile  sites  during  his  current 
trip,  It  was  , learned,  and  the  Intelligence 
agents  who  grilled  him  produced  several 
"witnesses"  who  testified  in  his  presence  that 
they  had  seen  him  doing  It. 

It  U  known  that  Dr.  Barghoom  did  not 
carry  a  camera  into  the  Soviet  Union. 

Prom  the  prison  he  was  taken  to  2  Dzer- 
zhlnsky  Street  and  Into  Lubyanka,  the  So- 
viet's principal  pwlltlcal  prison  and  head- 
quarters of  the  KGB,  Russia's  secret  police 
organization.  He  arrived  there  about  mid- 
night. 

There  things  got  a  little  rougher  for  him, 
although  he  said  here  yesterday  that  he  was 
"not  physically  molested  In  any  way." 

But  he  was  crammed  Into  a  narrow  cell, 
where  there  was  a  cot  and  a  chair,  and  was 
told  he  was  not  allowed  to  lie  on  the  cot 
between  10  a  jn.  and  6  p  jn. 

And  from  then  on  he  was  questioned  al- 
most constantly  by  the  KGB. 

They  charged  he  had  been  on  spying  mis- 
sions during  his  previous  trips  to  Russia  In 
1958,  1959,  and  1961.  And  they  charged  that 
he  had  been  an  Intelligence  agent  in  West 
Germany  in  1951. 

^V,  LETED  AS   AGENT 

Yesterday,  Dr.  Barghoom  told  reporters 
that  this  came  as  a  complete  surprise  to  him. 
At  that  time,  he  said,  he  had  been  employed 
by  the  U.S.  State  Department  to  interview 
political  refugees  from  Iron  Cxirtaln  coun- 
tries and  to  ask  them  "political  and  sociolog- 
ical questions."  He  learned  later,  he  said, 
that  he  had  been  listed  as  an  "Intelligence 
officer"  In  the  department's  biographic  reg- 
ister. 

The  KGB  questioned  him  closely  about 
that  work.  They  even  asked  him  about  cock- 
tall  parties  he  had  attended  then  in  Frank- 
furt and  Bad  Nauhelm,  and  wanted  to  know 
why  he  had  spent  so  much  time  at  those 
parUes  talking  to  certain  people  there — 
people  whom  Dr.  Barghoom  couldn't  remem- 
ber. 

At  one  point  during  this  questioning,  it  Is 
known,  one  of  the  KGB  men  Informed  him 
he  could  be  executed  if  found  guilty  of  es- 
pionage. 

Dr.  Barghoom  said  yesterday  he  was 
worried,  naturally,  during  this  period.  He 
asked  to  see  U.S.  Ambassador  Foy  D.  Kohler, 
but  the  request  was  never  granted. 

Although  he  signed  no  confession.  Dr. 
Barghoom  said,  he  did  sign  what  the  Rus- 
sians called  a  protocol  of  his  questioning  by 
interrogators.  He  was  not  told  he  was  being 
set  free  until  they  took  him  from  his  cell 
last  Saturday,  he  said. 

CABaTIMC    NOTEBOOKS 

At  his  press  conference  yesterday,  which 
was  held  before  batteries  of  television  cam- 
eras and  platoons  of  reporters.  Dr.  Barg- 
hoom said:  "It's  true  I  go  about  talking 
to  people  and  taking  notes  inside  Russia." 
He  patted  his  coat  pocket.  "In  fact,  I  have 
some  of  the  notebooks  In  my  pocket  right 
now." 

He  said  he  hoped  "this  experience  I  have 
had  will  not  destroy  the  possibilities  of  con- 


tinuing   the   United    States-Soviet    cultural 
exchanges  program." 

His  special  field  of  political  science,  he 
said,  naturally  is  a  sensitive  one,  and  he 
suggested  that  nervous  Soviet  security  men 
might  have  seen  his  note  gathering  as  rea- 
sons for  suspicion. 

But  he  firmly  denied  he  had  any  intelli- 
gence assignment  of  any  kind  and,  tiecause 
of  no  military  experience,  wotildn't  recognize 
mUltary  Information  If  he  saw  It. 

Dr.  Barghoom  was  asked  If  his  arrest  could 
have  been  ordered  by  a  minor  functionary 
In  Moscow,  rather  than  high  officials  of  the 
Kremlin? 

"Possibly,"  he  replied. 

"Probably?"  asked  a  reporter. 

"I  would  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  that,"  the 
professor  replied. 

How  did  he  feel  while  held  incommunicado 
in  prison? 

"Naturally  one  is  worried,"  he  said.  "I 
felt  I  had  not  committed  espionage  and  that 
as  the  facts  became  known  the  situation 
would  work  itself  out.  Of  course,  my  feel- 
ings were  mixed,  and  they  changed  from 
time  to  time." 

Before  his  arrest.  Dr.  Barghoom  said,  he 
had  no  reason  to  fear  im(>ending  trouble. 
"I  felt  my  trip  iiad  been  quite  successful," 
he  said. 

Before  meeting  reporters.  Dr.  Barghoom 
conferred  voluntarily  with  Soviet  expert 
Llewellyn  Thompson  and  others  at  the  State 
Department. 


THE  NATIONAL  WATERWAYS  CON- 
FERENCE,  INC.,   REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  SaylorI  is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  ILR.  3846 
has  been  reported  to  the  House  (H.  Rept. 
900) .  as  amended  by  Committee  Print 
No.  8  by  the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee.  This  is  a  measure  to  estab- 
lish a  land  and  water  conservation  fimd 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  and  able 
chairman  of  the  House  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee,  myself,  and  a 
number  of  others. 

It  Is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  all  the 
details  of  this  important  measure,  but  I 
am  greatly  disturbed  by  various  and 
sundry  documents,  as  well  as  letters  that 
I  have  been  receiving,  which  purport  to 
Interpret  the  bill.  One  of  the  most  re- 
cent analyses  of  this  legislation  was  pub- 
lished by  the  National  Waterways  Con- 
ference, Inc..  on  October  29.  1963.  When 
I  read  this  report  frc«n  such  a  responsi- 
ble organization,  I  was  much  concerned. 
In  rereading  Committee  Print  No.  8  and 
House  Report  No.  900.  I  felt  that  my  in- 
terpretation of  the  measure  and  theirs 
was  at  such  great  variance  that  some 
good  might  well  be  served  by  indicating 
this  difference  in  order  to  clarify  this 
proposal  prior  to  formal  debate. 

The  National  Waterways  Conference 
states  at  the  outset: 

Any  pr<^>er  aspirations  which  may  be 
credited  to  it  (HH.  3846)  could  l>e  accom- 
plished under  existing  law  without  saddling 
the  country  with  a  vast,  new  back-door  tax- 
ing and  back-door  spending  mechanism. 

I  have  read  the  bill  with  great  care, 
and  I  am  unable  to  determine  where  any 
new  tax  has  been  imposed  as  a  result  of 
the  bill.  There  is  now  a  4-cent  tax  on 
fuel  used  by  motorboats.  2  cents  of 
which  Is  refundable  if  the  motorboat 
user  petitions  for  that  refund,  and  the 
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remaining  2  cents  is  credited  to  the  high- 
way tnist  fund.  If  the  2  cents  which  ts 
reclalmable  by  the  motorboat  user  is  not 
reclaimed  by  him — this  amount  also  is 
credited  to  the  highway  trust  fund.  The 
only  change  that  the  present  measure 
would  make  in  regard  to  this  existing  tax 
is  to  allocate  these  moneys  to  the  pro- 
posed land  and  water  conservation  fund, 
rather  than  the  highway  trust  fund.  It 
Is  my  understanding  that  this  procedure 
has  been  approved  by  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  and  no  objection  has 
been  voiced  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, inasmuch  as  this  represents  an 
extraordinarily  small  proportion  of  the 
highway  tnist  fund. 

As  to  the  second  allegation  that  back- 
door spending  is  involved,  I  find  this, 
too.  to  be  completely  without  foundation. 
In  section  3  of  Committee  Print  No.  8, 
entitled  "Appropriations,"  there  is  the 
following  language: 

Moneys  covered  Into  the  fund  shall  be 
available  for  expenditure  tar  the  purposes  of 
this  act  only  when  appropriated  therefore. 

Unless  I  am  unable  to  read  properly 
the  EngUsh  language,  this  means  to  me 
that  no  moneys  can  be  disbursed  from 
the  fund  unless  the  usual  appropriations 
procedure  is  followed.  The  principal 
difference  is  that  the  moneys  would  be 
appropriated  from  a  specific  fund  rather 
than  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury. 
I  am  therefore  unable  to  find  the  Na- 
tional Waterways  Conference  interpre- 
tation to  be  accurate. 

I  should  like  to  deal  with  the  critisms 
based  on  the  National  Waterways  Con- 
ference interpretations  of  the  bill. 

1.  Too  much  latitude:  Through  \indeflned 
fees  and  user  charges  on  undefined  recre- 
ational land  and  water  facilities,  it  would 
create  over  10  years  a  fund  of  $3  billion  to 
be  used  as  the  President  and  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  may  determine. 

It  is  difScult  for  me  to  understand  why 
such  a  charge  is  made.  Before  any 
moneys  would  be  appropriated,  a  com- 
plete Justification  must  be  made  during 
the  usual  budgetary  processes.  The 
measure  not  only  insists  by  section  3 
quoted  above  that  the  usual  appropri- 
ation procedure  be  followed,  but  section 
4  further  provides  that  "there  shall  be 
submitted  with  the  annual  budget  of  the 
United  States  a  comprehensive  state- 
ment of  estimated  requirements  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  appropri- 
ations from  the  fxmd." 

This  appropriate  retention  of  the  con- 
trol by  the  Congress  can  in  no  way  be 
interpreted  as  granting  the  President  or 
any  administrative  jurisdiction  within 
the  executive  branch  of  government  com- 
plete and  total  latitude  in  expending 
these  moneys  on  anything  they  wish 
without  accoimtability. 

2.  Doubl;  taxation:  Compelling  a  handful 
of  Federal  agencies  to  sell  facilities  which 
the  people  already  own,  to  those  who  may 
be  able  to  afford  to  pay  for  them — and  exact 
a  t500  fine  and/or  6  months  In  durance  Tile 
for  any  who  may  trespass  without  benefit  of 
fee. 

First,  there  is  no  provision  in  this  legis- 
lation for  selling  any  facilities.  It  is  as- 
sianed  that  the  reference  here  is  to  the 
proceeds  from  surplus  property  which 
would  be  credited  to  the  land  and  water 


conservation  fund.    Those  who  support 

the  legislation  contend  that  this  is  trans- 
ferring capital  from  an  area  where  it  is 
no  longer  needed  to  an  area  where  it  is 
needed  badly.  I  find  in  my  analysis  of 
the  bill  the  imposition  of  fees  exagger- 
ated in  terms  of  what  the  bill  actually 
provides. 

Fees  for  recreation  have  been  charged 
for  many  years  on  areas  owned  and 
operated  by  the  Federal  Government. 
This  is  a  fact  today,  in  such  areas  as  our 
national  parks  and  monuments,  certain 
developed  areas  within  the  National  for- 
ests, certain  Federal  recreation  areas  at 
Federal  water  development  projects  like 
Lake  Mead  and  Hoover  Dam.  Yellow- 
stone National  Park,  for  example,  as- 
sessed its  first  fee  in  1915.  If  one  wishes 
annual  access  to  this  park  today  under 
existing  statute,  the  fee  is  $6  a  car  per 
year.  Entrance  fees  were  established  in 
Grand  Canyon  in  1926.  The  philosophy 
of  these  fees  has  extended  since  1915  that 
while  the  establishment  of  a  park  or  rec- 
reational area  is  a  general  public  benefit 
and  is  primarily  financed  by  proceeds 
from  all  the  taxpayers,  those  who  do  en- 
joy the  special  benefits  should  pay  a 
modest  and  reasonable  fee  for  that 
privilege.  More  recently.  Congress 
stipulated  in  title  V  of  the  Independent 
Offices  Appropriation  Act  of  1952  (5 
U.S.C.  140).  that  services  which  are  ren- 
dered to  special  beneficiaries  by  Federal 
agencies  should  be  self-s\istaining  to  the 
fullest  extent  possible.  The  implication 
that  this  is  a  new  terror  with  which  we 
are  confronted  does  not  appear  war- 
ranted. 

3.  Too  much  power:  There  Is  no  restriction 
to  prevent  this  or  some  future  President  from 
declaring  any  land  or  waterway  liable  to 
user  fees  (tax).  If  they  be  under  some  Fed- 
eral authority — and  If  not,  to  use  the  funds 
the  bUI  provides  to  go  out  and  buy  them. 

In  the  first  place,  no  fees  of  any  kind 
can  be  charged  for  the  nonrecreation 
use  of  waters,  of  reservoirs,  canals  or 
waterways  that  are  part  of  the  Federal 
navigation  system.  In  short,  there  is  not 
only  a  failure  to  provide  the  authority 
the  National  Waterways  Conference  sug- 
gests, but  there  is  a  specific  exclusion  of 
such  authority.  The  implication  here  Is 
that  the  President  can  charge  fees  on 
any  land  and  waterways  in  which  he 
feels  It  to  be  appropriate,  and  without 
any  consultation  or  limitations.  It  is 
beyond  my  comprehension  how  one  can 
carefully  read  this  act  and  come  to  such 
conclusions.  The  limitation  on  fees  and 
Executive  authority  represents  a  signifi- 
cant part  of  the  bill.  For  example,  no 
entrance  or  admission  fees  could  be 
charged  at  any  area,  except  where  the 
area  is  administered  by  a  Federal  agency, 
where  the  recreation  facilities  or  services 
are  provided  at  Federal  expense,  and 
where  the  land  or  water  area  is  primarily 
for  scenic  and  recreational  enjoyment. 
All  of  these  three  conditions  must  be 
present  before  fees  can  be  charged. 

As  a  result,  no  fee  could  be  charged  on 
any  Federal  recreation  area  that  has 
been  leased  to  a  State  or  private  organi- 
zation for  operation  of  the  resources. 
Additionally,  there  Is  no  authority  for 
Federal  hunting  or  fishing  licenses.  No 
charges  can  be  made  for  activities  not 


related  to  recreation.  No  fee  can  be 
charged  for  travel  over  any  part  of  a 
Federal  highway  aid  system.  No  fees 
can  be  charged  over  roads  commonly 
used  by  the  public,  even  though  much  of 
the  travel  is  within  a  fee  designated 
area.  No  fee  could  be  charged  for  a 
person  traveling  to  and  from  his  prop- 
erty which  may  be  located  in  a  Federal 
recreation  area.  No  fee  could  be  charged 
where  more  than  half  the  lands  for  a 
particular  area  have  been  acquired  by 
contributions  from  a  State  or  locality, 
unless  sp>ecial  consideration  is  given  by 
the  Governor  or  his  representative.  It 
should  also  be  understood  that  no  en- 
trance or  admission  fee  is  required  to  the 
national  forests,  public  domain  lands 
and  other  Federal  wild  lands,  except 
where  substantial  recreational  develop- 
ments have  been  provided  at  Federal 
expense.  Thus,  the  overwhelming  per- 
centage of  the  Nation's  public  lands  will 
continue  to  be  open  to  the  public  without 
the  necessity  of  a  fee. 

Such  a  reading  of  the  bill  seems  to  re- 
fute completely  the  argument  that  the 
President  is  free  to  Indulge  a  whim  or 
caprice  in  designating  an  area  for  a  user 
fee.  As  to  the  allegation  that  if  the  land 
is  not  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government,  the  President  can  sim- 
ply buy  it  is  without  foundation,  since 
any  such  intent  must  stand  the  test  of 
the  usual  review  of  the  appropriation 
procedure. 

4.  Abridgement  of  historic  policy:  The 
charging  of  fees  (tolls),  for  recreational  use 
of  the  waters  Is  In  complete  conflict  with 
historic  policy  and  repeated  congressional 
Intent,  and  would  make  more  difficult  future 
resistance  to  commercial  tolls,  despite  lan- 
guage In  the  Hoxise  meastu'e  that  prohibits 
this  construction.  In  fact,  the  President's 
campaign  pledge  promised  his  adherence  to 
the  toll-free  principle. 

This,  too,  was  startling  inasmuch  as 
the  National  Waterways  Conference  had 
just  concluded  under  the  discussion  of 
"too  much  power"  that  there  is  no  re- 
striction to  prevent  the  President  from 
declaring  any  land  or  waterway  liable  to 
user  fees.  They  now  contend  that  the 
present  measure  "would  make  more  diffi- 
cult future  resistance  to  commercial  tolls, 
despite  language  in  the  House  measure 
that  prohibits  this  construction."  Now 
either  the  President  Is  inhibited  by  the 
language  of  this  bill,  or  he  Is  not.  It  can- 
not be  contended  on  the  one  hand  that 
there  is  no  restriction  to  prevent  the 
President  from  issuing  such  fees,  and 
then  contend  on  the  other  hand  that  the 
restriction  is  not  strong  enough.  What 
they  are  contending  is  that  future  Con- 
gresses might  establish  a  system  of  tolls 
on  the  waterways.  I  cannot  say  whether 
some  future  Congress  would  pass  a  stat- 
ute to  effect  such  a  requirement,  but  I 
would  strongly  oppose  such  a  move.  The 
past  charges  that  have  been  made  on  the 
national  parks,  many  of  which  contain 
lakes,  have  not  resulted  in  any  precedent 
for  such  tolls.  At  Lake  Mead,  which  is  a 
widely  used  recreation  area  and  whose 
principal  attraction  is  the  water  area, 
fees  have  been  charged  for  some  years 
and  this  has  not  constituted  any  prece- 
dent for  the  establishment  of  tolls.  Why 
this  should  now  be  Introduced  as  rele- 
vant. I  do  not  know.    The  present  legls- 
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lation  makes  this  no  more  apparent,  or 
no  more  near  to  realization,  than  the 
longstanding  practice  of  charging  fees 
just  mentioned.  The  President's  cam- 
paign pledge  to  a  toll-free  principle  Is  not 
affected,  nor  should  It  now  be  questioned. 
5.  Self-defeating:  As  with  most  proposi- 
tions of  this  sort,  there  exists  an  underlying 
virtue — conservation  and  provision  of  recre- 
ational facilities  for  the  people,  but  user 
fees  would  restrict,  not  Increase,  use.  Allo- 
cation of  funds  for  land  acquisitions  and 
Improvements  could  easily  be  Justified  by 
anticipated  fees,  thus  hampering  develop- 
ment of  facilities  of  equal  or  greater  Impor- 
tance, but  with  less  popular  appeal  at  a 
given   time. 

In  reading  this  analysis,  I  felt  that  in 
view  of  the  experience  of  the  agencies 
with  fees  in  the  parks  and  other  recrea- 
tional areas,  that  it  should  be  able  to  be 
determined  whether  an  increase  In  fees 
have  had  the  stultifying  effects  as  sug- 
gested. For  example,  the  experience  of 
the  National  Park  Service  has  been 
exactly  contrary  to  the  contention  that 
an  increased  fee  means  a  reduction  in 
use.  Fees  were  raised  significantly  in 
the  early  1950's  to  units  of  the  national 
park  system,  yet  visitations  have  prac- 
tically doubled  from  1952  to  1962.  Also, 
from  1960  to  1963  visitations  have  in- 
creased about  25  percent.  When  the 
'total  population  increase  from  1960  to 
1963,  which  is  estimated  at  10  million,  is 
compared  to  the  approximate  increase  of 
20  million  visitations  to  the  national 
park  system — some  perspective  Is  given 
to  the  demand  for  outdoor  recreation. 

This  Is  true  in  almost  every  area  where 
fees  are  charged,  whether  they  are 
charged  by  the  Federal  Government  or 
by  States  and  localities.  The  explana- 
tion appears  reasonably  simple — for 
when  the  American  public  goes  camping, 
they  want  conveniences  such  as  running 
water,  sanitary  facilities,  showers,  and 
on  occasion  laundry  facilities.  Most  feel 
that  the  benefits  far  exceed  the  modest 
fees  charged. 

6.  Uneconomical:  Collection  of  fees  would 
be  burdensome,  costly,  and  Inefficient. 
There  is  the  problem  of  persons  entering 
designated  land  or  water  areas  from  other 
areas  by  swUnmlng,  bunting,  boating,  hik- 
ing, etc.  The  amount  collected  per  user, 
and  In  so  many  diverse  locations,  would  be 
small  In  relation  to  the  enormous  cost  of 
salaries  and  all  the  rest. 

At  this  point  of  reading  the  criticisms 
of  the  proposed  legislation,  I  began  to 
wonder  whether  the  critics  had  actually 
read  the  bill  as  passed  out  of  committee 
and/or  where  they  have  been  for  the 
last  50  years.  In  the  first  place,  there 
has  been  a  longstanding  practice  that 
fees  charged  for  any  use  of  the  public 
lands  cannot  be  collected  unless  it  is 
economical  to  do  so.  This  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  p>olicy  has  been  in  existence  for 
many  years,  since  only  a  small  percent 
of  the  total  Federal  cost  can  be  allocated 
to  administrative  costs.  In  addition  to 
this  well-defined  administrative  prac- 
tice, the  bill  adds  the  further  protection: 

All  fees  established  pursuant  to  this  sub- 
section shall  be  fair  and  equitable  taking 
Into  consideration  direct  and  Indirect  cost 
to  the  Oovemment.  benefits  to  the  recipient, 
public  policy  or  interest  served,  and  other 
pertinent  factors. 


Certainly,  the  public  interest  would 
not  be  served  if  the  cost  of  collections 
were  higher  relative  to  the  amovmts  col- 
lected. The  various  branches  of  Gov- 
ernment have  been  collecting  fees  for 
grazing,  recreation,  mineral,  timber,  and 
special  use  fees  for  decades.  To  assume 
that  this  would  be  a  brandnew  expe- 
rience presenting  insurmountable  ad- 
ministrative difficulties  is  to  argue  from 
ignorance  of  well-defined  historical 
practices.  The  problem  of  policing  en- 
forcement and  administrative  complexes 
has  not  been  insurmountable  during  the 
longstanding  administrative  history  of 
our  many  Gtovernment  land  agencies. 

7.  Unjust:  The  power  to  set  fees  under 
this  measiu-e  Is  without  practical  limit,  be- 
ing based  upon  Federal  costs  "direct  and 
Indirect,"  as  determined  by  the  President 
and/or  the  Secretary.  No  provision  Is  made 
for  public  hearings  or  judicial  review  In  re- 
spect of  user  charge  determinations.  Only 
as  the  hapless  poacher(s)  stands  In  Federal 
district  court  can  fee  level  validity  be 
examined. 

The  only  new  authorization  is  the  an- 
nual entrance  fee  and  this  establishes  a 
maximum  of  $7.  Thus,  the  statement 
that  the  power  to  set  fees  is  without 
practical  limit  is  incorrect.  The  deter- 
mination of  other  fees  would  be  the 
same  as  they  have  been  for  years.  To 
the  best  of  my  knowledge,  no  one  has 
strongly  protested  that  the  fees  charged 
for  recreation  developments  on  public 
lands  has  been  excessive.  There  has 
been  far  more  comment  that  such  fees 
are  too  modest  and  too  small,  in  terms 
of  the  facilities  provided.  Where  was 
the  National  Waterways  Conference  in 
1915  when  fees  were  established  in  Yel- 
lowstone Park?  No  provision  was  then 
made  for  public  hearings  or  judicial  re- 
view. Considering  the  fact  that  this 
practice  now  has  continued  in  the  na- 
tional parks  for  some  48  years  and  that 
no  great  public  clamor  for  judicial  re- 
view to  protect  the  rights  of  Individuals 
has  resulted  appears  to  answer  effectively 
such  charges. 

8.  Administrative  jumble:  It  would  put 
Government  agencies  In  the  policing  and  tax 
collecting  business.  Except  possibly  for  the 
National  Park  Service,  none  is  equipped  for 
this  work  nor  should  they  become  so.  Added 
would  be  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management, 
Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife, 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Forest  Service.  Corps 
of  Engineers.  TVA.  and  the  U.S.  section  of 
the  International  Boundary  and  Water  Com- 
mission (United  States  and  Mexico). 

In  attempting  to  respond  to  item  6 
above,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the  For- 
est Service.  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment, and  other  Government  agencies 
have  been  collecting  fees  for  products 
and  services  for  many  years.  This  is  not 
new  in  terms  of  their  present  duties,  and 
they  are  well  established  to  perform  this 
function.  It  would  appear  that  this  is 
another  instance  in  which  the  critics  of 
the  measure  are  not  conversant  with  land 
practices  juid  the  functions  of  the  several 
land  agencies,  nor  are  they  conversant 
with  the  specifics  of  H.R.  3846  as 
amended. 

9.  Inequitable:  Enormous  land  and  water 
acquisitions  under  the  act,  as  well  as  grants 
to  the  States  (with  concomitant  erosion  of 
States  rights) ,  would  result  from  fees  charged 
against  fishermen,   pleasure   boat  operators. 


and  other  users  In  areas  thousands  of  miles 
from  such  acqtilsltlons,  and  Injure  State 
tourist  Industries  wherever  these  depend  up- 
on Federal  holdings. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  Governors  or 
other  responsible  officials  in  46  States  do 
not  agree  either  that  this  constitutes  an 
erosion  of  States  rights  or  that  the  State 
tourist  industry  would  be  injured.  In 
my  own  State,  we  have  found  quite  clear- 
ly that  the  better  the  recreation  facili- 
ties, the  greater  the  tourist  attractions. 
In  addition,  the  land  £ind  water  conser- 
vation fimd  Is  not  limited  to  land  and 
water  acquisition,  but  is  available  also  for 
planning  and  development  of  recreation 
resources.  It  is  hard  to  see  how  the 
States  could  be  placed  in  a  worsened  po- 
sition by  receiving  Federal  grants-in- 
aid. 

10.  Cost-benefit  ratio  concepts  under- 
mined: In  consideration  of  the  complex, 
multiple-purpose  aspects  of  modern  water 
resource  development,  a  dollar  emphasis  on 
only  two,  recreation  and  conservation,  would 
jeopardize  all  future  projects,  while  weaken- 
ing traditional  cost-benefit  formulas. 

This  argument  appears  to  be  a  non 
sequitur,  if  the  argument  suggests  that 
the  consideration  of  recreation  has  a 
tendency  to  unbalance  the  reservoir  pro- 
grams. If  all  water  users  are  to  be 
considered  in  planning  water  imiwund- 
ments  and  the  recreation  benefits  are 
high  relative  to  the  cost  of  producing 
them,  then  there  is  little  question  as  to 
the  desirability  of  such  benefits.  How 
this  would  weaken  the  traditional  cost 
benefit  formulas  is  not  indicated.  Only 
recently,  the  administration  has  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  that  policies  smd 
guidelines  be  provided  by  statute  to  in- 
clude recreation  and  fish  and  wildlife 
enhancement.  Instead  of  jeopardizing 
future  projects,  the  inclusion  of  recrea- 
tion features  often  lends  feasibility  to 
the  project,  where  none  existed  prior  to 
including  such  f  eatiwes. 

11.  Collectivism?  The  bUl  provides  for 
use  of  fee  money  for  acquisition  of  non-Fed- 
eral lands  "within  wUderness.  wUd.  and  canoe 
areas  of  the  national  forest  system  and  within 
other  areas  of  that  system  which  are  pri- 
marily of  value  for  outdoor  recreation  pur- 
poses." Under  the  multiple-use  concept  of 
national  forest  management,  virtually  all 
national  forest  areas  and  inholdlngs  can  be 
considered  of  value  for  outdoor  recreation 
purposes. 

Once  again,  it  is  necessary  to  refer  to 
the  bill  which  states: 

There  shall  be  submitted  with  the  annual 
budget  of  the  United  States  a  comprehensive 
statement  of  estimated  requirements  during 
the  ensuing  fiscal  year  for  appropriations 
from  the  fund. 

In  short,  the  acquisition  of  inholdings 
simply  by  the  motion  of  the  Executive  ts 
not  possible.  There  is  indeed  within 
the  concept  of  the  Multiple  Use  Act 
passed  by  the  Congress  an  ability  to  de- 
termine primary  uses  on  forest  land, 
without  refuting  the  multiple -use  con- 
cept. This  primary  use  may  very  well 
allow  and  be  compatible  with  other  uses, 
though  at  the  same  time  it  is  possible  to 
determine  primacy  of  forest  use.  The 
Forest  Service,  in  their  original  analysis 
as  to  their  part  of  the  proposed  program, 
has  indeed  separated  lands  needed  for 
recreation  from  lands  of  a  more  general 
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purpose  character.  Just  what  the  term 
"collectivism"  means,  when  related  to  the 
criticism  thereof,  is  considerably  vague. 

12.  Public  lands  already  huge:  Out  of  a 
total  Federal  landownerahlp  of  773  million 
acres,  34  percent  of  our  Nation's  total  land 
area,  the  national  forest  system  embraces 
over  186  million  acres  in  Federal  ownership. 
This  should  be  ample  for  meeting  the  out- 
door recreation  demand — adequate  develop- 
ment Js  needed,  not  more  land  area. 

This  criticism  fails  to  grasp  the  prob- 
lem, of  needed  recreation  areas.  The 
problem  is  not  one  of  total  acres,  but 
of  effective  acres.  Obviously,  most  of 
the  recreation  land  is  where  people  are 
not.  Few  places  are  near  enough  to 
metroEKilltan  areas  for  weekend  family 
trips.  The  tendency  for  greater  migra- 
tion to  metropolitan  areas  further  ag- 
gravates the  problem.  It  is  therefore 
V  important  to  acquire  these  effective 
acres  before  competing  uses  and  or  soar- 
ing costs  place  them  beyond  our  reach. 

13.  Unneeded  delegation  of  powers:  Special 
acts  of  Congress  have  been  enacted  for  nu- 
merovu  forest  acquisitions.  This  year  Con- 
gress appropriated  $330,000  for  land  acquisi- 
tion under  seven  special  acts  In  addition  to 
the  $962,000  appropriated  for  land  acquisi- 
tion under  the  Weeks  law.  The  Forest 
Service  also  has  the  authority  to  exchange 
national  forest  land  for  State  and  private 
lands  within  the  boundaries  of  national 
forests. 

Apparently  little  analysis  was  under- 
taken to  determine  the  meaning  behind 
the  appropriations  cited  in  these  land 
acquisitions.  In  the  first  place,  these 
appropriation  figures  have  little  to  do 
with  the  acquisition  of  imE>ortant  recrea- 
tion areas.  These,  of  course,  are  figures 
for  total  acquisitions,  not  just  recrea- 
tion acquisitions.  They  include  acqui- 
sitions for  timber,  grazing,  watershed, 
and  wildlife  and  recreation.  Of  the 
$320,000  cited  for  land  acquisition, 
surely  the  critics  must  be  aware  that 
$250,000  of  this  amount  was  limited  to 
the  acquisition  in  one  national  forest 
where  the  primary  value  Is  the  protection 
of  the  water  supply  for  a  large  city.  Thus 
while  the  figures  are  correct  for  land 
acquisition,  they  are  not  helpful  or  ac- 
curate in  determining  recreational  pur- 
chases. 

14.  Further  existing  latitude:  The  Weeks 
law  (act  of  March  1.  1911),  authorizes  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  with  the  approval 
of  the  National  Forest  Reservation  Com- 
mission to  purchase  lands  "within  the  water- 
sheds of  navigable  streams  as  In  his  Judg- 
ment may  be  necessary  to  the  regvilatlon  of 
the  flow  of  navigable  streams  or  for  the 
production  of  timber."  It  further  provides 
that  such  lands  may  be  divided  Into  na- 
tional forests  In  ways  deemed  best  for  ad- 
ministrative purposes.  National  forest 
boundaries  can,  and  have  been,  created  and 
extended — thus  Increasing  Inholdlngs — by 
administrative  order  of  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  by  Executive  order,  and  by  Pres- 
idential proclamation. 

It  is  not  clear  precisely  what  this  state- 
ment strives  to  convey.  Apparently  it 
is  a  recitation  of  the  Week's  law  which 
provides  for  the  acquisition  of  inhold- 
lngs in  the  national  forest  system.  If 
this  argtiment  means  to  suggest  that  the 
present  legislation  conveys  acquisition 
authority  for  the  ^rest  Service  or  any 
other  Federal  agency,  this  of  course  is 


incorrect.  A  reading  of  the  bill  will  re- 
veal this  almost  immediately.  The 
problem  has  not  been  the  authority 
for  the  Federal  agencies  to  acquire  in- 
holdlngs— the  problem  has  been  the 
availability  of  funds.  A  land  and  water 
conservation  fund  could  therefore  pro- 
vide the  moneys  under  the  conditions  of 
the  usual  appropriations  procedure. 
The  volume  of  total  inholdlngs  in  the 
national  forest  system  is  not  necessarily 
related  to  the  specific  recreation  inhold- 
lngs which  need  to  be  acquired.  Perhaps 
the  only  relevant  detail  is  that  these  key 
recreation  inholdlngs  represent  only 
about  10  percent  of  the  total  inholdlngs. 
Additionally,  it  has  been  pointed  out  in 
the  testimony  of  the  Forest  Service  that 
of  the  key  recreation  inholdlngs  which 
need  to  be  acquired  84  percent  of  them 
are  located  in  the  East.  It  should  be 
fiu-ther  emphasized  that  in  terms  of  the 
present  legislation  there  is  no  way  for 
the  Executive  to  act  without  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  since  national  forest 
acquisitions  must  be  determined  annu- 
ally by  the  Congress. 

riNAI.    COMMENTS 

It  is  often  the  case  that  when  a  meas- 
ure of  some  complexity  reaches  to  floor 
of  Congress  there  are  so  many  incorrect 
references  made  to  it  that  the  bill  is 
prejudiced  before  the  debate.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  there  will  not  be  pros 
and  cons  as  to  the  advisability  of  en- 
acting this  legislation.  I  do  feel  it  in- 
cumbent, however,  ur>on  aU  Members  of 
the  Congress  in  considering  this  most 
important  bill  to  determine  what  the 
bill  provides  and  what  it  does  not  pro- 
vide. It  is  doubtful  whether  the  publi- 
cation tmd  dissemination  of  information 
which  are  patently  incorrect  as  to  fact, 
aid  the  legislative  process. 


RESULTS  OF  A  SURVEY  AMONG  CHI- 
CAGO AREA  DOCTORS  ON  MEDI- 
CARE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  PucmsKi]  is  rec- 
ognized for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCmSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  call  my  colleagues'  atten- 
tion to  an  interesting  survey  which  I 
have  just  completed  among  4.740  Chicago 
area  doctors,  which  shows  60  percent  of 
the  doctors  believe  that  most  of  their 
aged  patients  can  afford  to  pay  their 
entire  hospitalization  from  their  own  fi- 
nancial resources  and  that  24  percent  of 
the  doctors  believe  only  a  few  of  their 
patients  can  afford  adequate  hospital 
care  from  their  own  financial  resources. 

However,  the  same  survey  showed  that 
82  percent  of  the  doctors  said  they  find 
it  necessary  to  reduce  their  normal  fees 
for  aged  patients  because  of  their  aged 
patients'  poor  financial  condition.  Thir- 
ty-six percent  of  the  same  doctors  an- 
swered "yes"  when  asked  if  any  of  their 
aged  patients  declined  to  follow  their 
professional  recommendations  for  hos- 
pitalization because  they  felt  they  could 
not  afford  the  care  or  would  have  to  seek 
public  assistance  to  get  it. 

The  survey  also  showed  that  64  per- 
cent of  the  doctors  said  their  aged  pa- 


tients require  help  from  relatives  to  pay 
their  medical  bills. 

This  survey  was  conducted  through  a 
questionnaire  containing  26  questions 
which  was  mailed  to  4,740  doctors  in 
Chicago  whose  names  were  taken  from 
the  Chicago  Classified  Telephone  Direc- 
tory. 

The  group  included  many  suburban 
doctors  who  have  their  offices  in  Chica- 
go. I  received  970  replies,  which  is  a 
20.5-percent  response  to  the  total  ques- 
tionnaires mailed. 

Anyone  who  has  had  any  experience 
with  public  opinion  surveys  will  agree 
that  this  is  an  unusually  large  response 
to  a  public  opinion  questionnaire.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  with  the  large  re- 
sponse. 

I  shall  include  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  the  original  questionnaire 
which  I  mailed  to  the  doctors  and  a 
breakdown  of  their  replies. 

I  had  also  sent  the  doctors  a  con- 
densed memorandum  which  listed  the 
highlights  of  the  three  prop>osals  now 
receiving  most  serious  consideration  In 
Congress  to  provide  hospital  care  for  the 
Nation's  senior  citizens. 

The  first  proposal  is  the  Bow  bill.  H.R. 
21,  which  would  provide  medical  and 
hospital  care  by  subsidizing  voluntary 
health  insurance  premiums  through  Fed- 
eral income  tax  credit  to  senior  citizens. 

The  second  proposal  is  the  King- 
Anderson  bill.  HJl.  3920.  which  is  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  proposal  to  extend  social 
security  benefits  to  people  over  65  to 
cover  hospital  care. 

The  third  plan  is  the  existing  law. 
known  as  the  Kerr-Mills  bill,  to  provide 
health  care  for  the  near-needy  aged 
through  a  program  of  State  and  Federal 
matching  funds. 

The  results  of  the  survey  were  tabu- 
lated by  the  International  Business  Ma- 
chines Corp.  Computer  Service  Bureau. 
Each  doctor  received  a  specially  prepared 
reply  card  which  was  designed  for  com- 
puter computation. 

The  survey  showed  that  41  percent  of 
the  doctors  favor  the  Kerr-Mills  bill.  15 
percent  favor  the  King-Anderson  bill.  20 
percent  favor  the  Bow  bill,  16  percent 
favor  none  of  these  proposals,  and  6  per- 
cent failed  to  express  an  opinion. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting 
to  note  that  27  percent  of  the  doctors 
favor  extending  social  security  benefits 
to  include  hospital  care  If  a  medical  com- 
mission of  physicians  from  private 
practice,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  were  to  admin- 
ister the  entire  program.  Sixty-nine 
percent  said  they  were  opposed  to  such 
a  plan  and  4  percent  expressed  no 
opinion. 

Perhaps  even  more  significant,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  38  percent  of 
the  doctors  indicated  they  would  favor 
extending  social  security  benefits  to  in- 
clude hospital  care  for  the  aged  if  this 
entire  program  were  administered  by 
Blue  Cross;  57  percent  opposed  even  this 
plan  and  5  percent  declined  to  express 
an  opinion. 

It  would  not  surprise  me.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  see  Congress  adopt  a  compromise  bill 
which  would  retain  the  social  security 
approach  with  the  Government  serving 
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only  as  a  collecting  agency  and  Blue 
Cross  administering  the  entire  program, 
with  probably  some  form  of  needs  test  to 
insure  against  exploitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  impressed  by  the 
fact  that  65  percent  of  the  doctors  said 
they  would  have  no  objection  to  treating 
patients  in  their  hospitals  If  the  patients' 
bills  v^ere  being  paid  as  part  of  social  se- 
curity benefits. 

This  is  Interesting  in  view  of  the  doc- 
tors' strike  in  Canada  some  time  ago 
against  a  Government-sponsored  hos- 
pital program  for  the  aged.  It  would 
appear  that  our  American  doctors  have 
no  such  Intentions.  I  also  noted  with  in- 
terest that  63  percent  of  the  doctors 
said  "yes"  when  asked  if  self-employed 
physicians  should  be  covered  under  social 
security  as  are  other  professionals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  survey  also  showed 
54  percent  of  the  doctors  believe  their 
patients  would  buy  less  costly  supple- 
mental private  health  insurance  to  pay 
other  medical  bills  If  their  basic  hospital 
costs  were  included  in  social  security 
benefits. 

Regarding  the  36  percent  of  the  doc- 
tors who  answered  "yes"  when  asked  if 
their  aged  patients  ever  declined  to  fol- 
low their  professional  recommendations 
for  hospitalization  because  they  feel  they 
cannot  afford  such  care,  30  percent  of 
those  replying  "yes"  said  that  between 
0  and  20  percent  of  their  patients  de- 
clined such  advice;  9  percent  said  be- 
tween 21  and  40  percent  take  this  at- 
titude: 4  percent  said  41  to  60  percent 
of  the  patients  refuse  to  folow  their  doc- 
tor's advice;  1  percent  listed  the  figure 
between  61  and  80  percent;  1  percent 
estimated  the  number  between  81  and 
100  percent  of  their  aged  patients  de- 
clined their  advice  and  55  percent  of 
those  who  said  "yes"  to  the  original  ques- 
tion, would  not  estimate  what  percentage 
of  their  aged  patients  decline  their  doc- 
tors' advice  for  hospital  care. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  64  percent 
of  the  doctors  said  they  find  it  neces- 
sary to  varying  degrees  not  to  charge 
their  patients  any  fee  at  all  because  of 
their  patients'  poor  financial  conditions. 
However.  53  percent  said  such  waiver  of 
fees  occurs  seldom;  10  percent  said  often; 
6  percent  said  very  often;  1  percent  said 
almost  always,  and  30  percent  declined  to 
estimate  how  often. 

When  asked  what  percentage  of  their 
aged  patients  have  some  form  of  private 
insurance  to  help  pay  hospital  costs,  9 
percent  of  the  doctors  said  between  0  and 
20  percent  of  their  patients  have  such 
Insurance;  10  percent  of  the  doctors 
estimated  between  21  and  40  percent;  18 
percent  estimated  the  number  to  be  be- 
tween 41  and  60  percent;  31  percent  esti- 
mated 61  to  80  percent  of  their  patients 
have  some  form  of  insurance,  and  28  per- 
cent estimated  that  between  81  and  100 
percent  of  their  patients  have  such  in- 
surance. Four  percent  failed  to  reply. 
This  would  indicate  that  while  in  some 
areas  a  large  percentage  of  senior  citizens 
have  private  hospital  insurance,  there 
are  equally  large  pockets  where  oldsters 
do  not  have  such  Insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  intention  to  give 
the  results  of  this  survey  to  the  House 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  now  holding 
hearings  on  the  medicare  progrsma. 

As  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  most  ex- 
tensive survey  undertaken  by  a  Member 
of  Congress  to  determine  the  views  of 
doctors  in  a  large  metropolitan  com- 
munity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  this  survey  will 
be  of  substantial  value  In  trying  to  de- 
velop a  workable  program  of  hospital 
care  for  our  Nation's  senior  citizens. 

I  sun  very  pleased  with  the  candor 
which  such  a  large  cross  section  of  doc- 
tors displayed  in  replying  to  this  ques- 
tionnaire. I  sent  the  questionnaire  to 
every  doctor  in  Chicago  because  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  to  determine 
which  doctors  lived  In  my  own  district 
or  treat  patients  who  are  residents  of  my 
district. 

I  am  particularly  Impressed  that  94 
percent  of  the  doctors  replied  "yes"  y^hen 
asked  If  they  approved  of  my  effort  to 
obtain  their  views  on  this  very  important 
subject  In  this  manner.  Four  percent 
said  "no"  and  2  percent  failed  to  reply. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  In  Congress  have 
heard  all  sorts  of  arguments  for  and 
against  this  legislation.  We  have  also 
heard  all  sorts  of  things  about  the  Na- 
tion's doctors  and  their  attitude  toward 
this  legislation.  This  survey  clearly 
shows  that  the  doctors  have  their  own 
views  on  this  problem.  I  am  extremely 
proud  of  the  large  response  to  the  ques- 
tiormaire.  It  demonstrates  that  the 
doctors  want  to  be  consulted  on  this  very 
vital  Issue.  And  this  Is  quite  proper. 
After  all,  this  legislation  will  affect  their 
profession. 

This  questionnaire  clearly  demon- 
strates that  a  substantial  segment  of  the 
medical  profession  rejects  the  extrem- 
ist view  of  both  sides.  Somewhere  be- 
tween the  extreme  views  of  the  advocates 
of  this  program  and  the  opponents  of 
this  program  lies  a  solution  which  will 
be  acceptable  to  all.  I  believe  this  sur- 
vey will  help  find  that  solution.  For 
this,  I  am  grateful  to  the  doctors  who 
were  kind  enough  to  participate  in  the 
survey. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  replies  of  the  doctors 
follow : 

Doctor's  Replies  to  Qttestionnaike 
[Replies  In  percentage] 

1.  What  percentage  of  your  patients  would 
you  estimate  are  66  or  over? 

None... 10 

0  to  20  percent 4fl 

21  to  40  percent 38 

41  to  80  percent 14 

81  to  100  percent 2 

2.  What  percentage  of  your  aged  patients 
can  afford  to  pay  their  entire  hospital  bill 
from  their  own  financial  resowces? 

All 8 

Most 60 

Few 34 

None 3 

No  reply 5 

3.  What  percentage  cA  your  aged  patients 
have  some  type  of  private  Insurance  to  help 
pay  hospital  bills? 

0  to  20  percent . ......... 9 

21  to  40  percent... . - 10 

41  to  60  percent . .....  18 

61  to  80  percent 31 

81  to  100  percent 38 

No  reply . ......  4 


4.  What  percentage  of  yoxir  aged  patients 
have  some  type  of  private  Insurance  to  help 
pay  for  your  services? 

0  to  20  percent 18 

21  to  40  percent 14 

41  to  60  percent 23 

61  to  80  percent 26 

81  to  100  percent 15 

No  reply 4 

5.  In  a  typical  case  of  one  of  your  aged 
patients  with  private  health  Insurance,  what 
percentage  of  the  total  hospital  Is  covered? 

0  to  20  percent 4 

21  to  40  percent 6 

41  to  60  percent 18 

61  to  80  percent 42 

81  to  100  percent 34 

No  reply 6 

6.  What  percentage  of  the  surgical  cost 
does  this  Insurance  normally  cover? 

None 3 

0  to  25  percent 9 

26  to  50  percent 83 

51  to  75  percent . . . 41 

76  to  100  percent 8 

No  reply 7 

7.  What  percentage  of  nonsurgical  physi- 
cian's services  does  this  insurance  normally 
cover? 

None 8 

0  to  25  percent 25 

26  to  50  percent 26 

51  to  75  percent 25 

76  to  100  percent 7 

No  reply 9 

8.  Is  It  ever  necessary  for  you  to  reduce 
your  normsJ  fee  for  aged  patients  becaxise  of 
their  poor  financial  condition? 

Yes _ _ —     83 

No _ 18 

No  reply 5 

9.  If  your  answer  to  the  above  is  yes,  how 
often :  i 

Seldom : ! 44 

Often 29 

Very  often 6 

Almost  always 6 

No  reply 15 

10.  lis  It  ever  necessary  for  you  not  to 
charge  your  patients  any  fee  at  all  because 
of  their  poor  financial  condltlonT 

Yes _ „ 64 

No 81 

No  reply 5 

11.  If  your  answer  Is  yes  to  above  ques- 
tion, how  often? 

Seldom 63 

Often 10 

Very  often . .__.___  6 

Almost  always ... . . ......  1 

No  reply SO 

13.  Do  you  find  the  ntimber  of  your  aged 
patients  whom  you  charge  less  than  your 
normal  fee  Is: 

Increasing . . 15 

Decreasing 11 

No  significant  change . 63 

No  such  patients 6 

No  reply 6 

13.  Do  any  of  your  aged  patients  require 
help  from  relatives  to  pay  medical  bills? 

Tea 64 

No 8 

Don't  know 38 

No  reply 19 

14.  Wovild  you  please  estimate  the  per- 
centage who  require  such  help. 

None 11 

0  to  36  percent 48 

36  to  50  percent . . IS 
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51  to  75  percent 8 

78  to  100  percent S 

No  reply 19 

15.  What  percentage  of  your  aged  patient*. 
U  any,  have  all  or  part  of  their  medical  blUa 
paid  by  public  assistance  (old -age  aaaist- 
ance  (OAA)  or  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  of 
medical  assistance  for  the  aged  (MAA))? 

None . 57 

0  to  25  percent 32 

26  to  SO  percent.^ 3 

61  to  75  percent - - — . — 1 

78  to  100  percent > 0 

No  reply - 7 

18.  What  percentage  of  your  aged  patients 
are  In  nursing  homes? 

None _ 88 

0  to  10  percent 63 

11  to  20  percent ■! 1 

31  to  30  percent 1 

31  to  40  percent 1 

No  reply 6 

17.  In  nilnols,  the  Kerr-MUls  program  does 
not  pay  for  nursing  home  care.  Do  you 
think  It  should? 

Yes  - 64 

No >.-     27 

No  reply 9 

18.  Do  any  of  your  aged  patients  decline  to 
follow  your  professional  recommendation  for 
hospitalization  because  they  feel  they  can- 
not afford  the  care  or  would  have  to  seek 
public  assistance  to  get  It? 

Tes 88 

No 68 

No  reply .; 9 

19.  If  your  answer  la  yes,  what  percentage? 

0  to  20  percent 30 

21  to  40  percent . . 9 

41  to  60  percent . 4 

81   to  80  percent 1 

81  to  100  percent 1 

No  reply 55 

20.  If  social  security  benefits  Included  pay- 
ment of  basic  hoepltal  costs  of  the  aged,  do 
you  think  yovir  patients  would  buy  less  costly 
supplemental  private  health  Insurance  to  pay 
other  medical  bills? 

Yes _ 54 

No 37 

No  reply 9 

21.  Would  you  favor  extending  social 
security  benefits  to  include  hoepltal  care  if 
a  medical  commission  of  physicians  from 
private  practice,  appointed  by  the  President 
and  confirmed  by  the  Senate,  were  to  admin- 
ister the  entire  program? 


Yes 

No 

No  reply  - 


27 

80 

4 


22.  Would  you  favor  extending  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  Include  hospital  care  for 
the  aged  if  the  entire  program  were  ad- 
ministered by  the  Blue  Cross? 


Yes 

No 

No  reply. 


38 

.— 57 

5 

23.  Do  you  believe  self-employed  physi- 
cians should  be  covered  \mder  social  secu- 
rity as  other  professionals  are? 


Ye« 

No 

No  reply. 


.— 83 

34 

24.  Would  you  have  any  personal  objection 
to  treating  patients  in  your  hoepltal  if  their 
bUls  were  being  paid  as  p«u-t  of  their  social 
security  benefits? 

Yes 30 

No ^     05 

No  reply 5 


25.  Which  of  the  foUowlng,  in  your  Judg- 
ment, would  best  serve  the  hospital  needs 
of  thoee  of  your  aged  patients  who  do  not 
have  snfllcient  private  resources  and  who  for 
various  reasons  cannot  get  private  hospital 
care  Insurance? 

Kerr-Mllls    biU _.  41 

King-Anderson  bill ^ 15 

Bow   bill 20 

Neither 16 

No  reply 8 

26.  Do  you  approve  of  my  effort  to  ob- 
tain your  views  on  this  very  Important  sub- 
ject in  this  manner? 

Yes '. 94 

No 4 

No  reply 2 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  Is  the  actual 
letter  with  the  questionnaire  which  I 
mailed  to  the  doctors  in  the  Chicago 
area: 

COKQBXSS  OF  TBI  UNtTID  StATXS. 

Houax  or  Repkcsxntativss, 
Washington,  D.C..  October  30. 1963. 

Deax  Doctok:  Legislation  concerning 
health  care  for  the  aged — normally  66  or 
older — is  before  the  House  Ways  and  Means 
Committee.  I  do  not  think  any  action  will 
t>e  taken  by  the  committee  this  year  other 
than  to  hold  bearings.  Nevertheless,  a  clear 
understanding  of  all  viewpoints — in  general 
and  in  detail — Is  vital  if  the  committee  and 
we  here  in  Congress  are  to  make  a  soimd  de- 
cision on  this  matter. 

I  am  sure  you  agree,  and  it  is  in  this  be- 
lief that  I  ask  you  to  take  a  few  minutes 
from  your  very  busy  schedule  to  help  me 
gather  Information  which.  I  can  assure  you, 
can  prove  very  helpful  to  me  in  making  a 
final  judgment  on  these  various  proposals. 

I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  answer 
the  attached  questions  on  various  aspects  of 
this  issue.  The  questions  are  designed  so 
that  your  response  will  take  a  minimum  of 
time,  but  of  course  I  will  be  happy  to  receive 
any  additional  views  you  might  wish  to  offer 
on  the  subject.  I  have  made  an  honest  ef- 
fort to  keep  these  questions  objective,  but 
since  they  will  be  tabulated  by  machine,  the 
multiple  choice  answers  had  to  be  limited  to 
a  maximum  of  five  choices. 

The  enclosed  reply  card  has  been  specially 
designed  to  permit  n\achlne  tabulations. 
Please  do  not  write  anything  on  either  side 
of  the  reply  card.  If  you  wish  to  include 
additional  remarks,  please  do  so  on  a  sep- 
arate sheet  of  paper  which  I  wo\ild  urge  you 
to  Include  In  a  stamped  envelope  addressed 
to  my  Washington  office,  together  with  the 
reply  card. 

In  order  to  include  as  many  replies  in  the 
tally  as  possible,  may  I  request  you  to  re- 
turn the  reply  card  no  later  than  November 
15.  1963.  I  will  be  very  happy  to  send  you 
the  results  of  this  poll  if  you  will  be  good 
enough  to  Indicate  where  you  want  such 
results  mailed. 

For  your  Information  I  Include  a  brief 
summary  of  the  King- Anderson  bill,  the 
Kerr-Mills  program  (as  It  applies  in  Illinois) . 
and  the  Bow  bill,  since  these  are  the  three 
main  bins  In  the  current  discussion. 

Thank  you  for  your  cooperation. 
Sincerely  yours. 

ROMAM  C.  PUCIMSKI. 

Jfember  of  Congress, 
11th  District,  lUinois. 

The  Thhzx  Majob  Proposals 
bow  bux  (h.x.  31) 

This  would  provide  medical  and  hospital 
care  by  subsidizing  voluntary  health  insur- 
ance premiums  through  Federal  Income  tax 
credit. 

Eligibility;  A  credit  against  Income  taxes 
could  be  claimed  by  (1)  anyone  85  or  over 
whose  annual  income  doesn't  exceed  $4,000 


a  year  and  who  pays  premixmu  for  and  la  a 
beneficiary  of  a  qualified  health  care  pro- 
gram; (2)  relatives  and  former  employers 
who  pay  premiums  for  a  health  care  program 
for  a  person  65  or  over. 

Benefits:  Qualified  plan  must  be  guaran- 
teed renewable,  not  exclude  preexisting  con- 
ditions and  provide  basic  benefits  of  at  least 
(1)  major  medical  benefits  with  payment 
made,  after  an  annual  deductible  of  not  more 
than  $200,  of  at  least  75  percent  oX  hoepltal 
and  various  medical  coats,  or  (2)  a  plan 
providing  a  hospital  room  and  board  charges 
for  up  to  90  days  a  year;  payment  of  $120 
for  hospital  ancillary  services;  eurgical  fees; 
physicians  services  to  $75  a  year  and  $6  per 
day  room  and  board  convalescent  care  to 
$186  per  year. 

Under  the  plan,  there  will  be  no  assurance 
that  such  plans  would  be  available  and  no 
requirement  for  government  to  do  anything 
if  plans  do  not  become  available  or  are 
too  high  priced. 

Administration:  By  the  VS.  Treasury  De- 
partment through  private  Insurance  plans. 

Financing:  Persons  with  a  tax  liability  of 
at  least  $150  ($300  for  a  couple)  would  de- 
duct this  amount  from  Federal  Income  tax 
to  pay  insurance  premiums.  Those  with 
smaller  or  no  tax  liability  would  receive 
medical  care  Insurance  certificates  for  the 
difference  between  tax  liability  and  $150. 
To  claim  credit,  tax  returns  would  abow  evi- 
dence from  an  insxirer  that  a  policy  meeting 
Bow  bin  standards  had  been  issued. 

KINO-ANOIXSON    BIU.   (HJI.    SMO.    ■.    SSO) 

This  is  President  Kennedy's  social  security 
health  Insurance  plan  which  would  pay  for 
institutional,  home  service*,  and  diagnostic 
services,  but  not  private  doctor  fees. 

EliglbUity:  All  persons  85  or  older  enUUed 
to  monthly  social  security  or  railroad  retire- 
ment benefits  and  2  ^^  million  65  or  older  who 
do  not  now  qualify  for  such  pa3rment*. 

Benefits:  (1)  Inpatient  hospital  services 
for  up  to  90  days  per  benefit  period  with 
deductible  of  $10  a  day  (minimum  of  $20) 
for  first  9  days,  unless  beneficiary  elects  ei- 
ther up  to  45  days  with  no  deducUble  or  180 
days  with  deductible  equal  to  average  cost  of 
2V^  days  of  hospital  care;  (2)  Nursing  home 
services  ftimished,  after  transfer  from  hos- 
pital, in  facilities  affiliated  with  horpltals  for 
up  to  180  days  per  benefit  period:  (8)  240 
home  health  vlait*  Including  visiting  nurs- 
ing care,  therapy,  part-time  hooiemaker 
services;  (4)  Outpatient  hospital  dlagnosUc 
services  as  required,  but  subject  to  $20  de- 
ductible for  services  fiu-nlshed  within  a  30- 
day   period. 

Administration:  Under  established  social 
security  or  railroad  systems,  with  States  and 
national  accrediting  bodies  used  in  determin- 
ing eligibUlty  of  providers  to  participate  and 
private  organizations  {Jerforming  function* 
related  to  providers  of  service*. 

Financing :  A  Federal  social  insurance  tr\ist 
fund  would  l>e  maintained  through  an  in- 
crease in  social  security  taxes  of  one-fourth 
of  1  percent  on  employers  and  on  employees 
(with  two-fifth*  percent  for  self-employed 
persons)  and  increase  in  amount  of  earning* 
Uxable  from  $4,800  to  $5,200.  Benefits  pro- 
vided to  person*  not  covered  by  social  secur- 
ity or  railroad  systems  would  be  paid  from 
general  tax  revenues. 

KKRS-lcnXS       (ICXOICAL      ASSISTANO      FOB      THB 
AGXD) 

This  is  a  system  of  Federal  matching 
grants  to  provide  medical  care  to  the  near- 
needy  aged.  It  became  law  in  1960.  Fed- 
eral grant*  to  State-admlnt*tered  old-age 
assistance  system*  provide  for  welfare  oa*es. 
while  MAA  helps  thoee  who  are  otherwl** 
self-supporting  but  who  are  unable  to  pay 
medical  bills.  MAA  became  effective  in  nil- 
nols on  August  1.  1961. 

Eligibility:  To  be  eligible  for  MAA  in  nil- 
nols (1)   a  single  person  must  have  an  an- 
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nual  Income  of  $1 ,800  or  less,  plus  the  amount 
equal  to  health  Insurance  premiums;  a  couple 
must  have  $2,400  or  lees,  plus  $600  for  each 
dependent  living  with  the  couple.  Contribu- 
tions from  responsible  relatives  are  Included 
in  Income.  (2)  A  single  person  must  have 
assets  of  less  than  $1,800  or  $2,400  for  a 
couple,  plus  $400  for  each  dei>endent  living 
with  the  couple.  EUcluded  from  assets  are 
the  value  of  real  estate,  if  a  single  family 
dwelling,  clothing,  personal  effects,  automo- 
bile, life  insurance  with  a  face  value  of 
$1,000  or  less,  and  tangible  personal  proper- 
ties used  in  earning  Income  with  a  value  of 
$1,000  or  less. 

Any  assistance  received  in  the  program  con- 
stitutes a  claim  against  the  estate  of  the 
person  who  received  the  assistance. 

Benefits:  (1)  Inpatient  hospital  services 
for  acute  illness;  accidental  injury,  surgery, 
chronic  condition*  requiring  limited  period 


Eligibility. 


Bonefltg. 


Financing. 


Administration.. 


of  hospital  care,  or  for  diagnostic  procedures 
that  can  be  carried  out  only  in  a  hospital. 
Approved  by  county  Medical  Advisory  Com- 
mittee required  for  extension  beyond  2  weeks. 
(2)  Physician  services  provide  medical  or 
BVirglcal  care  in  ho^ital;  home  and  office 
visits  during  a  30-day  period  Inunedlately 
following  release  from  a  hoepltal.  Home 
visits  for  acute  illness,  one  per  day  for  1 
week  and,  for  chronic  illness,  two  per  month. 
Office  visits  for  acute  illness,  six  per  month, 
and  for  chronic  illness,  two  per  month.  No 
nursing  home  or  dental  care,  prescribed 
drugs,  or  other  services  provided. 

Administration:  Administered  by  the  Illi- 
nois Public  Aid  Commission  through  its 
102  county  departments  of  public  aid. 

Financing:  Federal  Government  provides 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  operating  MAA  in 
Illinois  and  the  rest  is  State  funds. 


Comparison  chart  of  the  major  health  plans 


Bow 


Every  person  M  years  or 
oldor  with  annual  income 
or  resources  of  less  than 


U.i^. 


Per  (iay  limit  on  hospital, 
convalescent  home 
chartes;  covers  services  of 
phydcians,  surgeons. 

Deduct  $150  from  income 
tax  ($300  for  couple)  to  pay 
health  insurance  premi- 
ums. 

U.S.  "lYeasury  Department. 


King- Anderson 


All  over  65  including  those 
eligible  for  social  security  or 
Railroad  Retirement  Act 
benefits. 


Hospital,  nursing  home  euro; 
physician  services,  diag- 
nostic care,  and  drugs  fur- 
nished by  hospital;  home 
health  services. 

Through  an  Increase  in  social 
security  payroll  and  self- 
employment  payments. 

Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  Depart- 
ment. 


Kerr-.Mills  (in  Illinois) 


Aged  persons  on  public  welfare 
rolls;  single  persons  with  $1,800 
annual  income  or  less  and 
married  couples  with  $2,400 
annual  income  or  less  who  are 
unable  to  pay  medical  bills. 

Includes  14  days  in  hospital,  with 
physicians'  care,  diagnostic 
services,  drugs;  home  and  office 
doctor  visits. 

State  and  United  States  share 
equally  costs  of  care  and  ad- 
ministration. 

ny  State  public  aid  commission 
through  counties. 


QuEsnoNNAnx 
Complete  the  enclosed  specially  designed 
computer  card  by  punching  out  with  a  paper 
clip  or   any   sharp  object   the   blank  which 
best  describes  your  view. 

1.  What  percentage  of  your  patients  would 
you  estimate  are  65  or  over?  (a)  None;  (b) 
0  to  20  percent;  (c)  21  to  40  percent;  (d) 
41  to  80  percent;   (e)  81  to  100  percent. 

2.  What  percentage  of  your  aged  patients 
can  afford  to  pay  their  entire  hospital  biU 
from  their  own  financial  resources?  (a)  All; 
(b)  most;  (c)  few;  (d)  none. 

3.  What  percentage  of  your  aged  patients 
have  some  type  of  private  insurance  to  help 
pay  hospital  bills?  (a)  0  to  20  percent;  (b) 
21  to  40  percent;  (e)  41  to  60  percent;  (4) 
61  to  80  percent;   («)   81  to  100  percent. 

4.  What  percentage  of  yotir  aged  patients 
have  some  tjrpe  of  private  insurance  to  help 
pay  for  your  service*?  (a)  0  to  20  percent; 
(b)  21  to  40  percent;  (c)  41  to  60  percent; 
(d)  61  to  80  percent;   (e)  81  to  100  percent. 

5.  In  a  tjrpical  case  of  one  of  your  aged 
patients  with  private  health  insurance,  what 
percentage  of  the  total  hospital  bill  is 
covered?  (a)  0  to  20  percent;  (b)  21  to  40 
percent;  (c)  41  to  60  percent;  (d)  61  to  80 
percent;  (e)  81  to  100  percent. 

8.  What  percentage  of  the  surgical  costs 
does  this  insurance  normally  cover?  (a) 
None;  (b)  0  to  25  percent;  (c)  26  to  50  per- 
cent; (d)  51  to  75  percent;  (e)  76  to  100 
percent. 

7.  What  percentage  of  nonsurgical  physi- 
cian's services  does  this  insurance  normally 
cover?  (a)  None;  (b)  0  to  25  percent;  (c) 
26  to  50  percent;  (d)  51  to  75  percent;  (e) 
76  to  100  percent. 

8.  Is  it  ever  necessary  for  you  to  reduce 
your  normal  fee  for  aged  patients  because 
of  their  poor  financial  condition?  (a)  Yes; 
(b)    no. 

9.  If  your  answer  to  the  above  is  yes,  how 
often?  (a)  Seldom;  (b)  often;  (c)  very  often; 
(d)   almost  always. 

10.  Is  it  ever  necessary  for  you  not  to 
charge  your  patient*  any  fee  at  all  because 


of  their  poor  financial  condition?  (a)  Yes; 
(b)  no. 

11.  If  your  answer  is  yes  to  above  question, 
how  often?  (a)  Seldom;  (b)  often;  (c)  very 
often;  (d)  almost  always. 

12.  Do  you  find  the  number  of  your  aged 
patients  whom  you  charge  less  than  your 
normal  fee  is:  (a)  Increasing;  (b)  decreas- 
ing; (c)  no  significant  change;  (d)  no  such 
patients. 

13.  Do  any  of  yotu-  aged  patients  require 
help   from    relatives   to   pay   medical    bills? 

(a)  Yes;  (b)  no;  (c)  don't  know. 

14.  Woxild  you  please  estimate  the  per- 
centage who  require  such  help,     (a)   None; 

(b)  0  to  25  percent;  (c)  26  to  50  percent; 
(d)  51  to  76  percent;   (e)  76  to  100  percent. 

15.  What  percentage  of  your  aged  patients, 
if  any,  have  all  or  part  of  their  medical  bills 
paid  by  public  assistance  (old-age  assist- 
ance (OAA)  or  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  of 
medical    assistance   for   the   aged    (MAA) )  ? 

(a)  None;  (b)  0  to  25  percent;  (c)  26  to  50 
percent;  (d)  51  to  75  percent;  (e)  76  to  100 
percent. 

16.  What  percentage  of  yotu*  aged  patients 
are  in  nursing  homes?  (a)  None;  (b)  0  to 
10  percent;  (c)  11  to  20  percent;  (d)  21  to 
30  percent;   (e)  31  to  40  percent. 

17.  In  nilnols.  the  Kerr-Mllls  program  does 
not  pay  for  nursing  home  care.  Do  you 
think  it  should?     (a)  Yes;  (b)  no. 

18.  Do  any  of  your  aged  patients  decline 
to  follow  your  professional  recommendation 
for  hospitalization  because  they  feel  they 
cannot  afford  the  care  or  would  have  to 
seek  public  assistance  to  get  it?    (a)    Yes; 

(b)  no. 

19.  If  your  answer  is  yes,  what  percent- 
age? (a)  0  to  20  percent:  (b)  21  to  40  per- 
cent; (c)  41  to  60  percent;  (d)  61  to  80  per- 
cent; (e)  81  to  100  percent. 

20.  If  social  security  benefits  included  pay- 
ment of  basic  hoepltal  costs  al  the  aged,  do 
3^u  think  your  patient*  would  buy  le*s  coetly 
supplemental  private  health  insurance  to  pay 
other  medical  biUs?     (a)  Yes;   (b)   no. 

21.  Would  you  favor  extending  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  include  hospital  care  if  a 


medical  commission  of  physicians  from  pri- 
vate practice,  appointed  by  the  President  and 
confirmed  by  the  Senate,  were  to  administer 
the  entire  program?     (a)  Yes;  (b)  no. 

22.  Would  you  favor  extending  social  se- 
curity benefits  to  Include  hospital  care  for 
the  aged  if  the  entire  program  were  adminis- 
tered by  Blue  Cross?     (a)  Yes*  (b)  no. 

23.  Do  you  believe  self-employed  physi- 
cians should  be  covered  under  social  security 
as  other  professionals  are?     (a)  Yes;  (b)  no. 

24.  Would  you  have  any  personal  objection 
to  treating  patients  in  yotir  hoepltal  if  their 
bills  were  being  paid  as  part  of  their  social 
security  benefits?     (a)   Yes;    (b)   no. 

25.  Which  of  the  following,  in  your  Judg- 
ment, would  best  serve  the  hospital  needs  of 
those  of  your  aged  patients  who  do  not  have 
sufficient  private  resources  and  who  for  vari- 
ous reasons  cannot  get  private  hospital  care 
instu-ance?  (a)  Kerr-MUls  bUl;  (b)  King- 
Anderson  bUl;  (c)  Bow  biU;  (d)  neither. 

26.  Do  you  approve  of  my  effort  to  obtain 
your  views  on  this  very  important  subject  in 
this  manner?    (a)  Yes;  (b)  no. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  and  include  there- 
in, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the 
cost  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  be  $225,  the  remarks  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  in  my  district  as  of 
Monday,  last. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


IMPACT  OP  IMPORTS  AND  OTHER 
FACTORS  APPECTING  UJ8.  LIVE- 
STOCK INDUSTRY 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shri- 
VER]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extra- 
neous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  U.S. 
livestock  producers  have  faced  almost 
steadily  declining  prices  throughout  most 
of  this  year,  and  the  outlook,  according 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  for 
marketings  to  continue  into  1964  at  a 
rate  which  will  further  weaken  prices. 
This  r>oor  prognosis  for  the  livestock  in- 
dustry comes  in  the  face  of  an  Agricul- 
ture Department  prediction  that  U.S. 
beef  consumption  in  1963  is  expected  to 
set  a  record  high  of  about  95  pounds  per 
person,  up  from  89  pounds  last  year. 
There  has  been  much  concern — and  not 
a  little  controversy — over  the  reasons 
for  this  disruption  in  the  livestock  mar- 
ket. The  increased  imports  of  beef  is 
very  prominent  among  these  reasons; 
and  there  are  other  factors  on  the  hori- 
zon which  influence  the  vitality  and  op- 
eration of  the  livestock  industry. 

In  the  5-year  period,  1957-62,  imports 
of  beef  and  veal  into  the  United  States 
more  than  tripled;  imports  rose  from  395 
million  pounds  in  1957  to  nearly  1.5  bil- 
lion pounds  in  1962.  In  the  first  8 
months  of  this  year,  beef  and  veal  im- 
ports of  1.2  billion  pounds  were  more 
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Uum  17  percent  above  the  first  8  montha 
in  1M2.  Ttils  flood  of  Imports  appears 
to  hjiTe  resvilted  from  modification  In 
late  1958  of  the  United  Kingdom-Aus- 
tralian Meat  Agreement,  under  which 
most  Australian  beef  exports  had  been 
sent  to  the  United  Kingdom.  Since  that 
time,  shipments  of  Australian  beef  Into 
the  United  States  have  risen  from  18 
million  pounds  in  1958  to  445  million 


pounds  in  1962.  At  the  same  time.  shlp> 
ments  from  New  Zealand  rose  from  184 
million  pounds  to  214  million  pounds. 
Together,  these  two  countries  accounted 
for  nearly  48  percent  of  all  UJS.  beef  and 
veal  imports  last  year,  compared  with 
only  22  ipercent  5  years  earlier.  Current 
livestock  expansion  in  Australia  Indicates 
there  will  be  little  or  no  letting  up  on 
the  part  of  that  country  in  their  ship- 


ments of  beef  in  the  immediate  future. 
Imports  frmn  Ireland  of  71  million 
poimds  of  beef  and  veal  last  year  were 
more  than  three  times  those  of  1957. 
Increased  imports  from  these  three  coun- 
tries offset  by  a  wide  nuu*gln  declining 
imports  from  such  traditional  United 
States  supphers  as  Canada,  Mexico,  and 
Argentina. 


Beef  and  veal  imports:   United  States,  by  selected  country  of  origin,  1058  to  date  ' 

[  In  mUlioiM  of  poundsl 


ImvAu,  by  oounUy  of  orwin,  i>ro«luct  weight 

Total 
im- 
ports' 

Year 

Iniport\  by  country  of  origin,  product  weltbt 

Total 

Ye«r 

Canada 

Mex- 

ieo 

tlna 

Ire- 
bind 

Ana- 

tralia 

New 

Zealand 

Canada 

Mex- 
ico 

Anrwi- 

tlna 

In- 
land 

Aus- 
tralia 

New 
Zealand 

im- 
ports > 

IflflS 

8S.6 
22.6 

is.e 

75.0 
48.  • 

30.1 

216.7 

128.6 

82.7 

23.8 
42.0 

S3. 8 

17.7 
224.0 
144.7 

183.7 
161.6 
130.7 

OOO 

1.063 

775 

1061 

33.3 
19.4 
11.1 

53.4 

50.3 
30.8 

68.2 
55.0 
63.6 

64.4 

70.7 
40.0 

233.0 
444.0 
263.0 

154.4 

213.6 
138.3 

1.037 

lOBi 

19« 

igez 

1.415 

1063  (January^uly) 

007 

•  Inclodea  quantities  of  other  canned,  prepared,  or  preserve*!  meat  not  eLscwherc 
specifled.    Assumed  to  be  mostly  beef. 


>  Carcass  weight  equivalent. 

Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


Of  themselves,  these  figures  mean  lit- 
tle; but  when  imports  are  compared  with 


total  U.S.  beef  and  veal  production,  one 
can  easily  see  that  the  volume  of  imports 


has  reached  such  proportions  as  to  be  of 
real  concern  to  the  livestock  industry. 


V.S.  imports  of  cattle,  calves,  beef,  and  veal,  compared  with  production,  1967-63 

[In  millions  of  pounds) 


• 

Imports 

I'. 3.  meat 

pmdoe- 

tion« 

Imports  as 
a  percent- 

tieot 
production 

Tmt 

Imports 

U.S.  meat 

protluo- 

Uon* 

Imports  as 

Tmt 

Meat 

equivalent 
of  live 

Meat 

Total" 

MMt 

fiatwttkmt 
oflhre 

animals 

Meat 

Totol« 

a  percent- 
production 

1067 

221 
340 
191 
163 

306 
«M 

1,063 
775 

616 
1.240 
1.254 

038 

15,728 
14. 516 
14.888 
15,835 

3.0 
8.6 
8.6 
6.0 

loeainrmiiiiriiirm"" 

380 
380 
133 

lis 

1.037 

1,445 

883 

1,066 

1.287 
1,728 
1.038 
1,304 

16,341 
16.311 
10. 8M 
11,386 

7.9 

106Q                         I~"" 
1980 

10.6 

January- Angust  1962 

January-August  1068 

10.6 

1  Canned  and  otber  prooasaed  meats  eonverted  to  oarcass  weight  equivalent. 
>  Total  production,  including  an  estimate  for  farm  slaughter. 


Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Aplooltore. 


A  large  percentage  of  these  imports  is 
compKJsed  of  lower  grade  beef  used  in 
the  processed  meat  industry.  Thus  far  in 
1963,  more  than  80  percent  of  beef  im- 
,  ports  are  of  the  lower  grade,  boneless 
variety.  In  addition,  some  14  percent  of 
1963  imports  are  of  canned  beef.  Prior  to 
1957,  canned  beef,  mainly  from  South 


American  countries,  made  up  72  percent 
of  total  beef  and  veal  imports.  But.  as 
transportation  and  handling  facilities  for 
frozen  products  developed,  imports  of 
boneless  beef  took  on  increasing  impor- 
tance. Some  of  the  boneless  beef  is  suit- 
able for  uses  other  than  in  processed 
meat   products,   its   quality   comparing 


generally  with  lower  grades  of  domestic 
beef.  Thus,  there  is  increased  reason  for 
believing  there  may  be  a  higher  rate  of 
substitution  at  the  retail  level  between 
these  lower  grade  beef  Imports  and  the 
better  cuts  of  domestic  beef  than  was 
formerly  the  case. 


U.S.  $elected  beef  and  veal  imports,  carcass  weight  equivalent 
[In  thousands  of  pounds] 


Tmt 


1064. 
1086. 
1066. 
1067. 
10(8. 


Fresh 

and 

troaen 


7.S20 

6.112 

5.140 

32,883 

88.880 


Canned 


168.784 
172,408 
143,990 
188.624 
224.006 


BoneleM 


12,537 

28,674 

36.894 

128.520 

414,488 


I'utal 
beef 


230,608 
228,761 
210.553 
390.338 
895,642 


Total 
▼eal 


1.048 
275 
245 

4.878 
13,506 


Total  beef 
and  veal 


231,656 
229,036 
210.798 
396.216 
900,048 


1960 

1960 

1961 

196E2 

1963  (January-August) 


Fresh 

aud 

troten 


90^  ne 
14,  «w 

25,096 
18, 767 
12,255 


Canoed 


187,441 
151.538 
188.  S63 
166.238 
148,626 


Bonelees 


680.317 
656.765 
764.905 
1,187,632 
876, 786 


Total 
beef 


1.047.083 
760.235 
1.020,650 
1.419.547 
1,073,423 


Totel 


Total  beet 
and  veal 


16,138 
16. 276 
16. 474 
25.611 
12,100 


1,063,191 
775. 6M) 
1.037.124 
1.445.058 
1.085.  S23 


Source:  U.8.  Department  ol  Agriculture. 

The  UJS.  Department  of  Agriculture 
has  maintained  for  some  time  that  these 
imports  do  not  directly  bear  on  the  prices 
received  for  fed  cattle.  A  recent  study 
of  beef  Imports  by  the  Department  in- 
dicates that  fed-cattle  prices  depend 
largely  on  the  volume  of  fed-cattle 
slaughtered,  since  this  class  of  cattle  ac- 
counts for  the  principal  part  of  total  do- 
mestic commercial  slaughter.  For  ex- 
ample, the  study  indicates  that  in  the 
1948-82  period,  a  10-percent  increase  in 
supplies  of  lower  grade  beef — including 


both  domestic  cow  beef  and  imports — 
caused  prices  of  Choice  steers  to  decline 
3  percent. 

However,  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association  maintains  that  such 
imports  have  a  direct  impact  on  cattle 
prices.  The  answer  must  be  found — per- 
haps on  one  side  or  another  of  these  two 
divergent  findings,  or  perhaps,  some- 
where between  them. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
concluded  that  the  sharp  drop  in  fed- 
cattle  prices  last  winter  and  spring  was 


associated  with  an  upturn  in  fed -cattle 
slaughter.  Last  November — a  year  ago — 
the  average  price  for  Choice  steers  in 
Chicago  was  $30.13  a  hundred;  there- 
after, prices  fell  to  a  low  $22.61  a  hun- 
dred in  May — a  decline  of  almost  25 
percent.  By  July,  prices  rose  to  $24.72, 
but  have  weakened  since;  in  late  October 
they  were  under  $24.  Fed-cattle  prices 
are  expected  to  average  below  the  first 
quarter  of  1963,  when  Choice  steers  at 
Chicago  averaged  $25.28.  Good  feeder 
steers  at  Kansas  City  were  selling  at 


1963 
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$25.74  a  hundred  a  year  ago;  prices  there 
have  fallen  to  $22.92  in  October.  In  the 
same    period,    Kansas    City    prices    of 


Choice  feeder  steer  calves  fell  from 
$30  J8  per  hundred  to  $27.05.  There  is 
good  reason  to  believe  that  marketings 


in  this  quarter  will  be  about  15  percent 
more  than  a  year  ago,  and  7  percent 
above  the  third  quarter  of  this  year. 


Selected  prices  per  100  pounds  of  cattle,  by  months,  196i  and  1962 


Mouth 


Jiinuary 

February , 

.March 

April 

May_ 

June 

July 


Chicago 


Choice  staars 


1962 


$26.39 
26.76 
27.31 
27.45 
26.02 
28.25 
26.60 


1063 


$37.27 
34.93 
2163 
33.77 
1161 

n.6« 

34.72 


Utility  cows 


City 


ion 


$14.87 
15.26 
15.07 
16.06 
15.91 
16.42 
15.31 


1963 


$15.07 
15.00 
18.62 
18.74 
16.81 
16.26 
16.33 


Oood  feeder 
8te«ra 


1962 


$23.75 
23.91 
24.52 
34.78 
24.87 
34.66 
24.80 


1963 


$25.14 
24.42 
24.00 
24.18 
23.74 
24.18 
24.77 


Choice  feeder 
steer  calves 


1962 


$27.10 
28.70 
28.80 
20.50 
28.06 
28.96 
29.29 


1963 


$29.50 
29.68 
29.18 
29.48 
28.96 
29.21 
29.42 


Month 


Cbtoago 


August 

September 

October 

November 

December 


Average. 


Choice  f  teen 


UtintyoowB 


1962 


$38.19 

29.85 
■29.60 

ao.i3 

28.91 


27.67 


1963 


$24.60 
23.04 
24.18 


1003 


$15.20 
15.65 

•  16. 81 
16.22 
14.01 


16.81 


Kansas  City 


Oood  feeder 
steers 


Choice  feeder 
steer  calves 


1063 


$15.  «5 
16.10 
14.71 


1062 


$24.77 
25.51 

>».4S 
26.28 

,  25.74 


24.88 


1063 


$24.16 
23.56 
22.02 


1062 


$20.04 

30,06 

>30.63 

aaas 

30.20 


30.34 


1063 


$28.66 
27.91 
27.06 


I  Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Number  of  cattle  Ihughiered  under  Federal  inspection,  by  class  and  percent  each  dass  is  of  total  UniUd  StaUs,  by  months,  1962-63 


I  t-weeic  average. 
*  4-week  average. 


Month 


Jannary 

February .... 

March 

April 

May _. 

June . 

July„ 

August — 

September — — 

October 

November 

December 


Steers 


Kumber 


:iM2 


Total - 


099 

870 

991 

924 

1,063 

1.066 

1.031 

1,012 

847 

936 

841 

868 


11,447 


1963 


Tkotuund 

head 

1,021 

801 

006 

1,049 

1.156 

1.083 

1,079 

1,106 

1,039 


Percentage 


1962 


1963 


PcTcrta 
56.1 
69.3 
60.1 
60.7 
60.2 
62.0 
58.4 
64.1 
51.2 
49.3 
49.9 
65.6 


66.3 


Percent 
56.9 
57.2 
68.7 
60.7 
61.6 
61.8 
58.7 
58.2 
56.8 


Heifers 


Number 


1962 


TkotiMiuf 

383 
310 
346 
307 
350 
337 
388 
413 
410 
489 
384 
844 


4,420 


1963 


kMd 
382 
361 
393 
878 
401 
354 
395 
418 
411 


Cows 


Percentage 


1963 


1068 


Percent 
21.5 
21.1 
21.0 
20.2 
19.8 
10.6 
20.3 
22.1 
26.3 
24.7 
22.8 
22.0 


21.7 


Percent 
21.4 
22.5 
23.2 
21.9 
21.4 
20.2 
21.5 
22.0 
22.6 


Number 


1062 


head 
383 
274 
297 
274 
330 
295 
353 
421 
371 
473 
443 
836 


lOU 


4,280 


Tkaumn4 
head 
873 
302 
291 
283 
300 
296 
345 
350 
364 


Percentage 


1963 


Percent 
21. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
18. 
17. 
20. 
22. 
22. 
2^. 
36. 
21 


1063 


20.0 


Percent 
20.8 
19.4 
17.2 
16.4 
16.0 
17.0 
18.0 
1&9 
19.0 


Source:  U.S.  Departmont  of  Agriculture. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  livestock  sector  of  our 
farm  economy  Is  extremely  important; 
in  1962,  sales  of  some  $20  billion  of  live- 
stock products  accounted  for  more  than 
half  of  total  farm  Income.  In  my  own 
State,  sales  of  livestock  products  ac- 
counted for  54  percent  of  all  farm  In- 
come, and  cash  receipts  from  sales  of 
cattle  and  calves  of  nearly  $537  million 
accounted  for  40  p>ercent  of  Kansas  farm 
income — nearly  as  much  as  Kansas 
fanners  received  for  all  the  crops  grown 
in  that  State.  No  other  single  com- 
modity produces  a  larger  slice  of  U.S. 
or  Kansas  cash  fai^m  receipts  than  does 
cattle  and  calves.    |  { 

Recently,  represetntatlves  of  the  Amer- 
ican National  Cattlemen's  Association 
went  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand  seek- 
ing some  agreement  under  which  produc- 
ers in  those  countries  might  reduce  ship- 
ments of  meat  to  the  United  States.  I 
believe  that  organiwition  is  to  he  com- 
mended for  its  leadership  In  this  prob- 
lem. But  they  are  facing  a  formida- 
ble situation,  for  the  UJS.  market  is  a 
rich  one,  and  highly  attractive  to  Aus- 
tralian and  New  Zealand  producers, 
whose  traditional  United  Kingdom  mar- 
ket has  been  curtailed. 

It  would  appear  that  some  positive  ac- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  Government  to 
bring  about  an  agreement  limiting  Im- 
ports of  beef  is  In  order.  Under  sec- 
tion 204  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956. 
the  President  is  authorized  to  negotiate 


with  foreign  governments  to  limit  their 
shipments  if  it  is  found  their  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities  to  the  Unit- 
ed States  are  detrimental  to  our  produc- 
ers. It  would  seem  that  those  coun- 
tries which  are  unloading  large  quanti- 
ties of  beef  on  the  U.S.  market  would 
be  receptive  to  such  limitations,  particu- 
larly If  they  realize  the  United  States 
could.  In  the  final  analysis,  regulate  its 
own  international  trade  in  meat.  We 
cannot  afford  to  stand  by  and  permit 
these  imports  to  jeopardize  such  an  im- 
portant sector  of  our  farm  economy. 

Within  the  past  2  months  attention 
has  been  called  by  representatives  of  the 
livestock  Industry  to  a  proposal  by  the 
UJS.  Department  of  Agricultxire  to  estab- 
lish new  beef  grading  standards,  includ- 
ing cutability  standards.  If  adopted  by 
the  Department,  these  regulations  would 
become  mandatory  for  the  peu^ldng  in- 
dustry. 

In  addition  to  the  evaluation  of  a  beef 
carcass  as  Prime,  Choice,  Oood,  and  so 
forth,  there  would  be  established  cutabil- 
ity designations  ranging  from  1  to  5.  The 
number  1  would  identify  carcasses  of  the 
highest  retail  cutout  yield  and  value, 
and  the  number  5  would  identify  those  of 
the  lowest. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  the  cur- 
rent pr(«x)sal  is  similar  to  last  year's  dual 
grading  experiment  which  was  discon- 
tinued on  June  30,  1963.  The  only  dif- 
ference seems  to  be  that  the  cutability 


designations  have  been  reduced  from  six 
to  five,  and  the  regulation  would  be- 
come compulsory  for  anyone  requesting 
Federal  carcass  beef  grading. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  was  virtually 
imanimous  opposition  to  the  dual  grad- 
ing proposal  from  the  livestock  industry 
and  now  this  industry,  which  faces  seri- 
ous problems  in  the  year  ahead,  has  ex- 
pressed opposition  to  the  proposed  cut- 
ability  designations. 

Unless  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
can  demonstrate  specific  advantages  to 
the  consuming  public,  it  would  appear 
that  this  form  of  Government  interfer- 
ence with  the  right  of  industry  to  mer- 
chandise its  products  should  be  discour- 
aged. 

Finally,  another  factor  affecting  the 
livestock  industry  is  the  tendency  of  re- 
tall  prices  to  lag  behind  the  fiuctuations 
In  live  animal  and  wholesale  prices.  This 
delay  in  passing  on  to  the  consumer  lower 
prices  hampers  increased  consumption 
and  further  weakens  the  economic  posi- 
tion of  the  cattlemen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  not  a  matter  for 
congressional  or  Federal  action.  Indeed 
our  free  enterprise  system  has  demon- 
strated its  ability  to  promote  and  mer- 
chandise products  and  goods  to  the  bene- 
fit of  the  consumer.  In  the  case  of  the 
food  industry,  I  was  informed  earlier  this 
year  by  the  National  Association  of  Food 
Chains  and  the  National  Association  of 
Retail  Grocers  that  over  the  years  there 
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have  been  over  400  instances  in  which 
requests  from  producers  to  give  addi- 
tional promotional  effort  to  their  prod- 
ucts have  been  honored. 

Although  there  are  many  other  food 
items  competing  for  the  consumer  dol- 
lar, including  pork,  lamb,  poultry,  and 
so  forth,  this  seems  to  be  an  appropriate 
time  for  the  retail  food  industry  to  come 
to  the  assistance  of  the  livestock  m- 
dustry  and  encourage  the  public  through 
promotion  and  lower  prices  to  increase 
its  consumption  of  beef. 

Yesterday  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  released  the  demand  and 
price  situation  for  1964  and  reported: 

Despite  higher  consiunptlon,  cattle  Inven- 
tory iB  Increasing  and  will  provide  the  basis 
for  even  larger  beef  supplies  In  1964.  The 
Inventory  on  January  1.  19«4,  will  be  close 
to  107  million  head,  up  3  percent  from  a  year 
earlier. 

In  view  of  this  outlook  which  is  coupled 
with  a  prediction  of  further  weakened 
prices,  it  is  essential  that  the  matter  of 
imports  and  all  other  factors  affecting 
this  vital  segment  of  the  U.S.  farm  econ- 
omy be  given  serious  attention  by  every 
Member  of  Congress  and  those  responsi- 
ble for  farm  policy  in  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Federal  Government. 


coming  more  or  less  standard  procedure 
in  most  United  States-Russian  negotia- 
tions. 

According  to  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  total  American  soybean 
stocks  will  just  meet  domestic  and  export 
requirements,  without  any  sales  to  Rus- 
sia. Farmers  who  are  now  marketing 
their  soybean  crop  were  enjoying  excel- 
lent prices  until  the  reported  breakdown 
in  United  States-Russian  food  negotia- 
tions torpedoed  them. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  Orville  L. 
Freeman  was  asleep  at  the  switch  again 
as  soybean  prices  were  derailed.  His 
Commodity  Exchange  Authority,  which 
is  supposed  to  police  the  Nation's  mar- 
kets, was  apparently  either  unconcerned 
or  unaware  of  the  dynamite-laden  situa- 
tion which  was  building  up  in  the  soy- 
bean oil  and  cottonseed  oil  markets. 
There  is  no  record  that  it  undertook  any 
investigations,  arrived  at  any  conclu- 
sions, or  issued  any  warnings  to  the  pub- 
lic or  the  trade. 

The  irony  of  it  all  Is  that  the  adminis- 
tration's trade  deal  with  Russia,  which 
was  put  forward  as  a  great  boon  to  wheat 
growers,  has  thus  far  succeeded  only  In 
creating  chaos  in  the  commodity  mar- 
kets and  penalizing  soybean  producers 
more  than  any  other  group. 


policies  and  practices  with  respect  to 
Federal  employee  organization  repre- 
sentation and  recognition,  I  am  request- 
ing the  Subcommittee  on  Manpower 
Utilization  of  the  House  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee  to  investigate 
these  charges,  as  well  as  the  entire  op- 
eration of  Executive  Order  10988. 


MIDWEST  SOYBEAN  FARMERS  GET 
BACKLASH  OF  FUMBLED  RUSSIAN 
WHEAT  SALE 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  mid- 
western  farmers  are  feeling  the  back- 
lash of  the  administration's  proposal  to 
sell  American  wheat  to  Russia. 

Soybean  producers  in  Illinois  and 
neighboring  States  surprisingly  are  re- 
ceiving about  20  cents  per  bushel  less  for 
their  record  soybean  harvest  than  they 
were  a  week  ago  because  of  the  "off 
again,  on  aagln"  Kennedy  inspired 
wheat  negotiations  between  the  Russian 
purchasing  mission  and  U.S.  exporters. 

Although  wheat  was  the  commodity 
in  which  the  Russians  were  reportedly 
most  interested,  some  U.S.  exporters  got 
the  idea  that  they  would  also  take  vast 
quantities  of  soybean  oil.  These  export- 
ers bought  huge  amounts  of  vegetable 
oils  in  anticipation  of  the  business,  run- 
ning the  price  up  by  about  25  percent. 
The  business  failed  to  develop,  and  soy- 
bean oil  and  cottonseed  oil  prices  col- 
lapsed this  week,  pulling  soybean  prices 
down  with  them.  In  the  process,  one  of 
the  largest  soybean  oil  exporting  firms  in 
the  country  was  forced  into  bankruptcy 
when  the  value  of  its  inventory  of  vege- 
table oils  plummeted  overnight. 

All  of  this  is  Illustrative  of  the  hazards 
of  conducting  negotiations  on  the  Rus- 
sian wheat  deal  under  a  heavy  cloak  of 
secrecy.  Moscow  has  been  putting  out 
more  information  on  the  progress  of  the 
talks  than  has  Washington.    This  is  be- 


INVESTIGATION  NEEDED 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
JoHANSEN]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  at- 
tention has  been  directed  to  formal 
charges  which  have  been  filed  against 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  by  Mr. 
Adrian  Roberts,  vice  president,  American 
Federation  of  Government  Employees, 
AFL-CIO.  alleging  unfair  labor  practices 
by  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture has  granted  union  recognition  to  the 
Organization  of  Professional  Employees 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  which, 
it  is  contended  by  Mr.  Roberts,  is  "spon- 
sored, controlled,  and  assisted  by  agency 
management."  The  AFGE  vice  presi- 
dent states  that  the  recognition  of  such 
employee  organizations  constitutes  a 
violation  of  Executive  Order  10988  which 
established  the  procedures  tmder  whicK 
the  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
Government  grant  recognition  to  Federal 
employee  organizations. 

The  AFGE  contends  that,  in  effect,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  sanctioning 
and  recognizing  a  company  union. 

These  unfair  labor  practice  charge 
against  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
are  serious.  The  Executive  order  which 
apparently  sanctions  the  recognition  of 
the  so-called  company  union  is  based 
upon  an  Executive  order  of  President 
Kennedy  which  does  not  have  the  au- 
thorization of  the  Congress.  In  view  of 
the  grave  nature  of  these  charges  against 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
absence  of  congressional  authorization  of 


KYL  HOME  RULE  BILL  CLEARLY 
CONSTITUTIONAL 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  Find- 
ley]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sup- 
port the  Kyi  bill  to  give  back  to  Mary- 
land most  of  the  present  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy's  doubt  over  the  proposal's  con- 
stitutionality is  irreconcilable  with  his 
support  earlier  this  year  of  similar  legis- 
lation. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  District 
Committee  yesterday,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral referred  to  the  measure  sponsored 
by  Representative  John  Kyl.  Republican 
of  Iowa,  as  a  "red  herring. "  According 
to  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  he 
dashed  cold  water  on  it  by  stating  that, 
in  addition  to  "raising  a  number  of 
thorny  practical  problems,  there  is  se- 
rious question  as  to  the  measure's  con- 
stitutionality." 

If  the  Kyl  bill  is  of  dubious  constitu- 
tionality, then  so  is  S.  815,  a  bill  to  adjust 
legislative  jurisdiction  over  certain  Fed- 
eral enclaves. 

On  Tuesday,  August  20,  1963,  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions held  hearings  on  this  bill.  I  quote 
directly  from  the  hearings  report,  page 
3: 

Senator  Muskix.  The  bill  was  Introduced 
In  this  Congress  by  Senator  John  L.  McClel- 
LAN,  chairman.  Senate  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations,  on  February  18  of  this  year. 
It  was  submitted  as  an  administration  bill 
and  at  the  request  of  the  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  Identical  to 
legislation  originally  drafted  by  the  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  Department  of 
Justice.  In  order  to  Implement  recommenda- 
tions contained  in  a  report  by  the  Interde- 
partmental Committee  for  the  Study  of  Ju- 
risdiction Over  Federal  Areas  Within  the 
States. 

The  Attorney  General  referred  to  in 
the  Senate  hearings  as  the  sponsor  of  S. 
815  is,  of  course,  the  same  person  who 
now  questions  the  constitutionality  of 
the  Kyl  bUl. 

S.  815  would  authorize  the  head  or 
other  authorized  officer  of  any  depart- 
ment or  independent  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  relinquish  to  the 
State  in  which  any  Federal  lands  or 
interest  therein  under  his  custody  are 
situated,  such  measure  of  legislative  jur- 
isdiction as  he  may  deem  desirable. 

The  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  over  the  areas  Involved 
in  S.  815  is  derived  from  the  very  same 
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language  of  the  U.8   Constitution  that 
applies  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 

There  are  over  5,000  such  areas  in  ad- 
dition to  the  District  of  Columbia.  Forty- 
two  areas  of  these  areas  are  larger  than 
the  District  of  Columbia.  More  than  a 
million  American  citizens  live  in  these 
areas — and  this  figure  does  not  include 
the  population  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia— and  their  citizenship  is  adversely 
affected,  in  much  the  same  way  as  the 
citizenship  of  District  residents. 

For  example,  in  my  home  State  of 
Illinois,  there  were  251  installations 
/  under  the  total  exclusive  jurisdiction  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  involving  a 
total  acreage  of  122.873  as  of  June  30, 
1957.  Pages  30  and  31  of  the  hearings 
give  a  tabulation  for  all  States,  with  a 
grand  total  of  5.050  Installations  In  all. 
encompassing  8,062.387  acres. 

S.  815  would  authorize  the  restoration 
to  the  States  legislative  jurisdiction  with 
respect  to  qualifications  for  voting,  edu- 
cation, public  health  and  safety,  taxa- 
tion, marriage,  divorce,  descent  and  dis- 
tribution of  property,  and  a  variety  of 
other  matters,  which  are  ordinarily  the 
subject  of  State  control. 

Curiously,  the  Attorney  General  voiced 
no  doubts  over  the  constitutionality  of 
8.  815.  Indeed,  the  bill  was  backed  by 
the  administration  and  sponsored  by  the 
Attorney  General  himself. 

The  same  hearings  carry  testimony 
that  31  State  Governors  and  29  State 
attorneys  general  endorsed  the  purpose 
of  the  bill.  In  the  words  of  Deputy  At- 
torney General  Nicholas  deB.  Katzen- 
bach,  the  bill  Is  needed  because: 

The  Federal  Government  has  been  acquir- 
ing and  retaining  too  much  legislative  juris- 
diction over  too  many  areas  as  the  result  of 
the  existence  of  practices  founded  on  con- 
ditions of  a  century  9,go  and  more. 

Katzenbach  himself  cited  in  his  testi- 
mony the  constitutional  authority,  which 
is  article  I,  section  8,  clause  17.  He  tes- 
tified: 

Tliat  clause  provides  that  the  United 
States  shall  have  exclusive  Jurisdiction  over 
the  seat  of  government  of  the  United  States, 
and  that  it  shall  exercdae  like  authority  over 
lands  acquired  by  it  elsewhere  for  govern- 
mental purposes  with  the  consent  of  the 
SUte  involved.  It  is  well  known  that  under 
this  clause  the  Federal  Government  exer- 
cised within  the  District  of  Columbia  aU  the 
powers  of  governmeot.  not  only  the  usual 
Federal  powers  but  also  those  which  ordi- 
narily are  reserved  by  the  Constitution  to  the 
States.  It  Ls  not  so  well  known  that  under 
the  same  clause  It  has  assumed  similar  State- 
type  powers  over  mora  than  5.000  individual 
areas  of  land  scattered  throughout  the 
United  States,  making  of  these  areas  Federal 
Islands,  sometlmee  called  enclaves,  in  which 
the  surrounding  State  can  exercise  no  au- 
thority— legUlatlve.  executive,  or  judicial. 
For  most  purposes  such  an  enclave  Is  not 
considered  a  part  of  the  State  within  which 
It  is  located.  For  most  puropses  the  million 
persons  who  live  in  such  enclaves  are  not 
considered  residents,  ,ol  the  State  within 
which  they  live. 


I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  the 
Attorney  General  should  doubt  the  con- 
stitutionality of  retrocession  in  the  Kyl 
bill  while  endorsing  it  in  S.  815. 

To  me,  the  Kyl  bill  is  not  only  sound 
constitutionally,  but  sound  in  every  other 
way.  It  is  the  only  bill  I  have  ever  seen 
which  would  truly  grant  home  rule  to 
residents  of  the  District  of  Columbia.  It 
would  grant  them  full  citizenship,  a 
chance  to  vote  for  Governor.  State  legis- 
lators, U.S.  Senators,  U.S.  Congressmen, 
as  well  AS  U.S.  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 

Best  of  all,  it  would  enable  them  to 
assume  the  full  resiwnsibilities  and  op- 
portunities of  local  self-government. 
They  would  have  the  opportunity  and 
the  responsibihty  to  deal  effectively  and 
directly  with  the  vexing  problems  of 
crime  and  education.  Their  own  back- 
yard problems  would  truly  become  their 
own  backyard  opportunities.  I  am  con- 
fident they  would  measure  up. 

The  Attorney  General's  doubt  over 
constitutionality  can  be  dismissed.  Now. 
how  about  the  unnamed  "thorny  prac- 
tical problems"  to  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
alluded?  Perhaps  they  are  lacking  In 
substance  just  as  the  constitutional  one. 


Furthermore,  there  are  at  least  29  In- 
stances in  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment already  has  retroceded  areas  to 
States — In  addition  to  the  well-known 
retrocession  of  the  Virginia  area  of  the 
District  of  Columbia.  These  are  listed 
in  the  Senate  hearings. 


Therefore,  there  is  a  great  need  for  a 
democratic  resistance  group  and  the  su- 
preme committee  fulfills  that  need.  The 
committee  celebrates  its  20th  anniversary 
in  New  York  City,  November  23  and  24. 
Twenty  years  is  a  long  time  to  main- 
tain hope  and  resistance.  But  there  has 
never  been  a  greater  need  for  hope  and 
resistance,  or  chance  for  success  than 
now.  We  wish  the  supreme  committee 
happy  20th  anniversary  and  success  in 
the  near  future. 


COMMITTEE  FOR  LIBERATION 
OF  LITHUANIA 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Murphy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Supreme  Committee  for  Libera- 
tion of  Lithuania  is  commemorating  its 
20th  anniversary  this  year.  The  Lith- 
uanian people  began  their  struggle 
against  foreign  occupation  immediately 
foUovring  the  Soviet  invasion. 

The  story  of  the  conquering  and  re- 
pression of  Lithuania  by  the  Soviet  Union 
is  well  known.  The  Congress  of  the 
United  States  itself  has  unearthed  sub- 
stantial evidence  of  executions,  mass  ar- 
rests, and  deportations  to  Siberian  con- 
centration camps,  subversion  and  cruelty 
of  every  kind  during  the  Soviet  incor- 
poration of  Lithuania  into  the  Soviet 
empire.  During  this  time  and  ever  since, 
the  Communists  have  maintained  the 
ridiculous  fiction  that  Lithuania  volun- 
tarily joined  the  Soviet  Union. 

Anjrone  can  investigate  the  events  since 
1940  and  discover  that  not  only  did  not 
the  Lithuanians  voluntarily  give  up  their 
freedom,  but  that  they  actually  resisted 
communism  in  every  possible  way. 

One  of  the  leading  groups  in  this  re- 
sistance has  been  the  Supreme  Commit- 
tee for  Liberation  of  Lithuania.  The 
committee  was  formed  in  1943  and  still 
exists  as  vivid  refutation  of  the  Commu- 
nist propaganda. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  get  any  informa- 
tion about  conditions  or  events  in  the  So- 
viet empire,  we  are  convinced  that  Lith- 
uanian dislike  for  communism  is  as 
strong  as  ever. 


SMALL  BUSINESS  SUBCOMMITTEE 
SUGGESTION  PROMPTS  GENERAL 
MOTORS  TO  ADOPT  NEW  POLICY 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt  J  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  r>oint  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida?  | 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
addition  to  the  introduction,  considera- 
tion, and  passage  of  legislation,  there  is 
another  important  way  in  which  Con- 
gress serves  the  Nation. 

An  outstanding  example  recently  oc- 
curred as  an  outgrowth  of  the  7-month 
hearings  on  dual  distribution  held  by 
Subcommittee  No.  4  of  the  House  Small 
Business  Committee.  The  subcommit- 
tee, under  my  chairmanship  has  conduct- 
ed a  broad  survey  of  problems  encoun- 
tered by  small  businessmen  as  a  result  of 
dual  distribution  and  related  practices. 

One  of  the  industries  from  which  testi- 
mony was  received  was  the  appliance  in- 
dustry. Representatives  of  the  National 
Appliance,  Radio-TV  Desders  Association 
testified  concerning  a  number  of  prob- 
lems within  their  sector  of  the  econcnny. 
One  of  the  major  points  made  by  them 
was  that  frequently  builders  purchased 
appliances  from  manufacturers  at  a 
greater  discount  than  that  received  by 
retail  dealers  for  the  same  number  of 
units.  These  appliances  are  sometimes 
diverted  into  the  retail  market  and  sold 
by  the  builder  in  competition  with  the 
retail  dealer,  rather  than  being  installed 
in  homes  or  apartments  constructed  by 
the  purchasing  builder. 

Recently,  I  have  been  informed  by  the 
General  Motors  Corp..  the  manufactiirer 
of  Frigidaire  appliances,  that  Frigidaire 
Sales  Corp.,  a  wholly  owned  subsidiary 
of  General  Motors  Corp..  intends,  sub- 
ject to  Federal  Trade  Commission  ap- 
proval, to  have  each  builder  who  pur- 
chases appliances  agree  in  writing  that 
the  Frigidaire  i4>pliances  he  purchases 
will  in  fact  be  installed  in  the  new  con- 
struction described  in  the  purchase 
order,  and  that  any  appliances  not  ac- 
tually so  installed  will  be  resold  to  the 
Frigidaire  Sales  Corp. 

This  action  on  the  part  of  General 
Motors  and  the  Frigidaire  Sales  Corp. 
is  a  direct  result  of  a  suggestion  made 
by  my  esteemed  colleague  on  the  sub- 
committee, the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa, the  Honorable  Tom  Strd.  While 
it  by  no  means  solves  all  of  the  very 
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serious  problems  existing  In  the  distribu- 
tive portion  of  the  appliance  industry, 
still  It  is  a  definite  gain  for  the  small 
businessman,  and  I  believe  that  General 
Motors  Corp.  and  my  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Steed], 
are  to  be  warmly  commended  for  this 
step. 

This  is  a  sijeciflc  example  of  how  the 
Congress  may  perform  a  public  service 
other  than  through  the  enactment  of 
legislation.  The  subcommittee's  actions 
In  determining  the  areas  of  the  economy 
in  which  dual  distribution  problems  exist, 
inviting  in  appropriate  witnesses,  and 
providing  a  forum  for  them,  culminated 
in  Mr.  Steed's  very  excellent  suggestion. 
This  has  resulted  In  private  Industry 
finding  a  solution  to  the  problem  without 
the  necessity  of  Government  regulation, 
control  or  intervention. 

This,  of  course.  Is  always  the  most  de- 
sirable of  all  possible  solutions.  It  is  my 
hope  that  the  Federal  Trade  Commis- 
sion will  grant  speedy  approval  to  this 
proposal  and  that  other  manufacturers 
will  adopt  similar  safeguards. 

The  hearings  on  dual  distribution  have 
covered  over  40  Industries.  In  the  vast 
majority  of  these,  many  problems  of  this 
general  nature  were  pointed  out  to  the 
committee.  We  shall  continue  to  hope 
that  this  voluntary  approach  on  the  part 
of  industry  will  resiilt  in  more  examples 
of  self -correction  by  manufacturers  and 
others  of  trade  practices  which  are  in- 
jvuious  to  our  economy. 

Mr.  SpesJcer,  I  include  the  letter  from 
the  General  Motors  Corp.  to  me.  as 
chairman  of  Subcommittee  No.  4,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point: 

Oenxsal  Motors  Corp.. 
i  Detroit.  Mich.,  November  18.  1963. 

Ron.  James  R.  Rooseatelt, 
Chairman.   Subcommittee   No.   4,   House   of 
Representatives ,    Select    Committee    To 
Conduct  a   Study  and  Investigation  of 
the  Problems  of  Small  Business.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 
Dear  Sir:  The  purpose  of  this  letter  is  to 
submit  for  the  consideration  of  Subcommit- 
tee No.  4  comments  of  General  Motors  Corp. 
with   respect  to  testimony  before  the   sub- 
committee  on   September    16,    1963,    by   Mr. 
Barl    T.    Hoist,    president    of    the    National 
Appliance   ft    Radio-Television    Dealers    As- 
sociation,  and   Mr.   William   Burston,   mer- 
chandising manager  of  the  National  Retail 
Merchants  Association,  with  respect  to  mer- 
chandising  practices  in   the   sale   of   major 
home  appliances  by  Prlgldalre  Sales  Corp..  a 
wholly  owned  subsldltu-y  of  General  Motors 
Corp.,  sp)eclflcally  with  respect  to  direct  sales 
to  biUlders. 

Prlgldalre  Sales  C<»tj.  purchases  major 
home  appliances  such  as  refrigerators,  ranges, 
washers,  and  driers  and  so  on,  from.  Prlgl- 
dalre division  of  General  Motors  Corp.,  the 
manufacturer,  and  resells  these  Prlgldalre 
appliances  to  dealers  and  to  some  extent 
directly  to  builders,  performing  the  same 
fimctlon  as  a  distributor  In  operating 
through  local  branch  offices  In  the  larger 
cities. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Messrs.  Hoist  and  Burston,  In  their  testi- 
mony, objected  to  appliance  manufacturers 
and  distributors  making  direct  sales  to 
builders  under  two  distinctly  different  clr- 
ciunstances : 

1.  They  objected  to  all  direct  sales  to 
builders.    Including    thoae    in    which    the 


builder  Installs  the  appliance  In  a  new 
apartment  house,  new  residence,  or  new 
traUer.  because  the  dealer  U  bypassed  and 
misses  the  opportimlty  to  make  a  profit  on 
reselling  to  builders. 

2.  They  also  objected  to  direct  sales  to  a 
buUder  who  does  not  Install  the  appliance  In 
new  construction,  etc.,  but  on  the  contrary 
resells  the  appliance  as  such  either  to  a 
consumer  or  to  a  dealer.  They  pointed  out 
that  this  Is  possible  because  builders  pur- 
chasing directly  from  manufacturers  cus- 
tomarily pay  prices  which  are  10  percent 
or  more  below  the  prices  to  dealers. 

As  to  the  first  objection  of  bypassing 
dealers  on  sales  to  builders  for  Installations, 
General  Motors  is  sympathetic  with  the  posi- 
tion of  the  dealers.  For  many  years,  Prlgl- 
dalre Sales  Corp.  experimented  with  various 
plans  for  providing  financial  assistance  to 
dealers  In  obtaining  builder  business  but 
none  of  these  plans  has  been  entirely  suc- 
cessful. Thus,  at  the  present  time,  Prlgl- 
dalre Sales  Corp.  feels  that  it  must  sell 
directly  to  builders  or  lose  altogether  a  sub- 
stantial volume  of  sales. 

•  •  •  •  • 
As  to  the  second  objection,  we  agree  with 

Messrs.  Hoist  and  Burston  that  the  prac- 
tice of  builders  reselling  appliances  Into 
retail  channels  is  highly  undesirable  and 
should  not  be  condoned  by  appliance  man- 
ufacturers. 

•  •  •  •  • 
Consequently,  General  Motors  has  decided 

to  take  a  further  step  to  minimize  builder 
resales.  We  have  concluded  that  it  would 
be  desirable  to  have  each  builder-customer 
agree  in  writing  that  the  Prlgldalre  appli- 
ances he  piirchases  will  in  fact  be  installed 
In  new  construction  described  In  the  pur- 
chase order  and  that  any  appliances  not 
actually  so  Installed  will  be  resold  to  Prlgl- 
dalre Sales  Corp.  It  Is  proposed  to  add  such 
a  specific  agreement  to  buUder  order  forms. 
This  proposal  Is  consistent  with  the  sugges- 
tion In  one  question  asked  by  Representative 
Steed: 

"Mr.  Steed.  But  you  know  of  no  situation 
where  the  builder  has  to  guarantee  the 
manufacturer  that  these  vmlts  actually  are 
going  into  the  homes  he  Is  buUdlng.  Once 
they  sell  them  to  him,  they  don't  care  what 
he  does  with  them. 

"Mr.  HoLST.  That  is  my  opinion.  Now  I 
think  probably  they  handle  it — when  we  ask 
them,  of  course,  they  say.  'We  know  where 
each  one  Is  going.  They  are  for  a  certain 
housing  project  for  these  houses.'  But  we 
also  know  that  many  of  them  dont  end  up 
there."     (Daily  Transcript,  p.  1866.> 

However,  the  antitrust  laws  are  in  a  state 
of  uncertainty  at  the  present  time  with 
respect  to  imposing  even  apparently  reason- 
able restrictions  on  resales  by  a  manufac- 
turer's ctistomer.  Although  it  appears  to  us 
that  the  proposed  agreement  would  be  per- 
fectly legal  under  existing  case  law.  General 
Motors  is  reluctant  to  assxmie  the  hazard 
or  more  narrow  interpretations  by  the  coxuia 
or  the  Pederal  Trade  Commission  in  the  fu- 
ture, including  extending  the  so-called  per 
se  rule  into  this  area.  Therefore,  before 
adopting  this  additional  safeguard,  we  are 
asking  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  for 
an  advisory  opinion  with  respect  to  this 
proposed  agreement. 

Very  truly  yours, 

PHn.n>  J.  MONAOHAN, 

Vice  President. 


SHEVCHENKO— A   VOICE   AGAINST 

OPPRESSION 

Mr.    HALEY.      Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 

from  New  York  (Mr.  Dulsk]  may  ex- 


tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DUISKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
precedented groundbreaking  ceremonies 
for  the  Shevchenko  statue  last  Septem- 
ber 21  emphasized  several  themes  that 
are  close  to  the  heart  of  every  freedom- 
loving  American.  These  themes  are  uni- 
versal freedom,  the  liberation  of  the  cap- 
tive nations,  and  the  abolition  of  all 
forms  of  oppression.  For  the  millions  of 
Americans  who  are  familiar  with 
Ukraine's  poet  laureate,  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, the  forthcoming  erection  of  a 
statue  in  his  honor  will  permanently  sym- 
bolize the  power  and  greatness  of  these 
themes.  For  those  who  still  are  not  ac- 
quainted with  the  historic  works  of  this 
early  European  freedom  fighter,  the 
statue  will  serve  as  a  beacon  of  enlight- 
enment, particularly  with  regard  to  the 
captive  nations  and  oppressed  people  who 
are  today  imder  the  heel  of  Soviet  Rus- 
sian colonialism. 

FOR     THE     OPPRESSED     EVERYWHERE 

The  universality  of  Shevchenko's 
stature  is  not  only  well  certified  by  his 
poetic  message  of  freedom  but  also  by 
historical  fact.  In  the  mid- 19th  century 
the  poet  courageously  advanced  the  cause 
of  freedom  in  Eastern  Europe  just  as  the 
Pole  Mlckiewlcz.  the  Hungarian  Petbfl 
and  others  did  In  central  Europe — in- 
deed, as  our  Lincoln  did  here.  It  is  no 
wonder,  then,  that  knowledgeable  leaders 
and  citizens  in  many  countries  have  hon- 
ored the  name  Shevchenko  and  all  that 
It  implies  for  the  advancement  of  world 
freedom.  As  in  so  many  other  respects. 
Moscow  and  its  puppets  have  propagan- 
distically  seized  upon  this  symbolic  name 
to  deflect  its  powerful  freedom  message. 
But  the  Informed  and  the  intelligent  in 
the  free  world  have  stymied  this  attempt 
to  exploit  and  defile  the  name  of  Shev- 
chenko. For  example,  the  Canadian 
Prime  Minister  John  J.  Dlefenbaker  had 
this  to  say  about  Shevchenko  In  1961: 

A  century  has  passed  since  the  death  of 
Taras  Shevchenko.  the  great  Ukrainian  poet, 
and  It  is  most  fitting  that  a  monument  in 
his  honor  is  to  be  erected  on  the  grounds  of 
the  Manitoba  Legislature.  As  a  poet  he  not 
only  enriched  the  literature  of  his  people 
but  Inspired  them  with  new  hope  for  free- 
dom. What  he  sought  for  them  he  sought 
no  less  for  the  oppressed  everywhere  in  the 
world. 

shevchenko's    inspiration   rOR  FREEDOM 

The  all-important  fact  for  us  today  is 
that  the  Shevchenko  statue  will  symbol- 
ize the  deep-rooted  concern  of  all  Ameri- 
cans for  the  liberation  and  freedom  of 
all  the  captive  nations  in  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian empire.  Moscow  knows  this  all  too 
well,  if  some  of  our  citizens  still  do  not. 
However,  a  full  account  of  the  record 
groundbreaking  ceremonies  in  Washing- 
ton should  convince  even  the  skeptical 
that  a  profound  source  of  inspiration  for 
freedom  resides  in  the  moving  spirit  of 
Shevchenko.  This  account  is  given  in 
accurate  detail  in  the  October  1-15. 1963, 
issue    of    the    authoritative    periodical 
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"The  UknOnlan  Bulletin."  I  request  that 
it  be  printed  as  part  of  my  remarks: 
Cround-Breakinq  Ceremony  at  Shevchenko 
MoNtTMENT  SrrE  Draws  Over  2,000  Persons 
to  Washington — Spokesmen  of  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment AND  Congress  Take  Part  in  His- 
toric Observance — Ukrainian  National 
ANTHEM  Played  by  U.S.  Navy  Band — 
Significance  of  Shevchenko  as  Symbol 
OF  Human  Freedom  and  Foe  of  Tyranny 
Stressed  by  Speakers  and  the  Press — 
"Shevchenko  Preei>om  Awards  "  Presented 
to  U.S.  Legislators 

Washington,  D.C,  September  31. — "In  au- 
thorizing the  erection  of  this  memorial  to 
Taras  Shevchenko  for  which  we  break  ground 
today.  Congress  was  not  only  paying  tribute 
which  was  both  well-deserved  and  long  over- 
due to  a  recognized  champion  of  human  lib- 
erty and  freedom  •  •  •  but  far  more  impor- 
tant from  your  standpoint.  Congress,  In  1960, 
by  the  passage  of  Public  Iiaw  86-749,  took  the 
Initiative  in  one  phase  of  foreign  policy  by 
recognizing  the  Independent  existence  of 
Uliiraine  as  a  s^iarate  entity,  a  separate  state. 
Congress  stated  and  President  Eisenhower,  by 
his  appn-oval,  ratified  the  recognition  of 
Ukraine  and  its  people  as  a  separate,  distinct 
being  and  demolished  any  confusion  about 
Ukraine  being  a  part  of  Russia  except  Insofar 
as  bondage  has  created  a  relationship. 
Whether  the  State  Department  cares  to  ad- 
mit it  or  not,  it  is  now  a  historic  fact  that  in 
1960  the  U.S.  Government  recognized  the 
existence  of  a  Ukrainian  nation  by  approving 
this  tribute  to  the  greatest  of  Ukrainian 
heroes." 

These  were  the  opening  words  of  the  Hon. 
Alvln  M.  Bentley.  former  Congressman  from 
Michigan,  and  one  of  the  original  sponsors  of 
the  Shevchenko  statue  bill,  at  the  solemn 
ceremony  dedicating  the  site  of  the  Shev- 
chenko monument  in  our  Nation's  Capital. 
Mr.  Bentley  was  one  of  many  guest  speak- 
ers at  this  historic  and  unique  observance, 
attended  by  a  crowd  estimated  by  police  ofll- 
clals  at  well  over  2,000  i>er8ons.  The  over- 
whelming majority  of  those  attending  were 
American  citizens  of  Ukrainian  descent  hail- 
ing from  many  States  of  the  Union,  includ- 
ing California  and  New  Mexico. 

The  ofllcial  ceremony  began  at  2  p  jn.  at  the 
Shevchenko  monument  site  on  P,  22d  and 
23d  Streets  NW.,  where  a  special  stand  had 
been  erected  by  the  U,3.  Department  of  the 
Interior.  The  stand  was  decorated  with 
American  and  Ukrainian  national  fiags,  a 
portrait  of  Taras  Shevchenko  and  the  trident, 
the  Ukrainian  national  state  emblem. 

SHCHX    NX    VMtltLA    UKRAINA 

Prof.  Roman  Smal-Btockl,  of  Marquette 
University  in  Milwaukee.  Wis.,  president  of 
the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  of 
America,  opened  the  ofllclal  observance  in  a 
brief  address  stressing  the  Importance  of  this 
historic  event  linking  the  free  America  with 
the  enslaved  Ukraine.  He  then  introduced 
Joseph  Lesawyer.  supreme  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Association,  and  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  UCCA,  and  execu- 
tive director  of  the  Shevchenko  Memorial 
Committee,  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies. 
Mr.  Lesawyer  then  asked  the  audience  to  rise 
for  the  playing  of  the  Ukrainian  and  Ameri- 
can national  anthems. 

The  tense  and  patriotic  crowd  was  deeply 
moved  when  the  U.S.  Navy  Band,  under  the 
baton  of  Lieutenant  Stauffer,  played  "Shche 
ne  vmerla  Uicraina."  ("Ukraine  Has  Not 
Died"),  perhaps  for  the  first  time  In  history 
that  a  band  of  a  U.S.  Government  depart- 
ment played  the  national  anthem  of  Ukraine, 
a  captive  nation,  not  recognized  by  the 
United  States  at  this  time.  Then  the  U.S. 
Navy  Band  played  the  American  national 
anthem,  following  the  protocol  of  the  State 
Department  that  the  toreign  anthem  should 


precede  the  American  anthem  on  sucu  oc- 
casions. 

Subsequently,  the  Moet  Reverend  Mstyslav, 
archbishop  of  the  Ukrainian  Orthodox 
Church  in  the  United  States,  delivered  a 
prayer-invocation. 

MESSAGE  of  GOOD  WISHES  FROM  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Thereafter  a  series  of  speakers  delivered 
speeches  imderscoring  the  historic  signifi- 
cance of  the  groundbrealElng  of  the 
Shevchenko  site  In  Washington,  the  capital 
of  the  free  world : 

Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky  of  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, president  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  and  vice  president  of 
the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Committee  of 
America:  the  Hon.  Sutton  Jett,  Director  of 
National  Park  Service,  representing  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Udall,  who  is  now  on  an 
extensive  official  trip  through  Africa;  Mr. 
Thomas  J.  Ekxid,  Jr.,  son  of  U.S.  Senator  Dodd, 
of  Connecticut,  who  read  his  father's  pene- 
trating address;  Hon.  Alvin  M.  Bentley, 
former  Congressman  from  Michigan;  Mr. 
Robert  C.  Home,  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior;  the  Honorable  Charles  A.  Horsky, 
representing  the  White  House,  who  brought 
a  message  of  good  wishes  and  success  from 
President  Kennedy. 

Among  those  who  were  asked  to  make  brief 
addresses  were  three  Canadians  of  Ukrainian 
descent:  the  Honorable  Paul  Tuzyk,  Ca- 
nadian senator  of  Ukrainian  descent,  cur- 
rently a  member  of  the  Canadian  delegation 
to  the  UJf .,  headed  by  Lester  Pearson,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada;  Dr.  J.  Martynluk,  rep- 
resenting the  Ukrainian  Canadian  Commit- 
tee, and  Harry  Poworoznyk,  representing  the 
Ulcraliilan  National  Pederatlon.  Messrs.  Ivan 
Hrehorashchuk  and  Michael  Mushynsky,  rep- 
resenting the  Ukrainian  Central  Representa- 
tion in  Argentina,  were  also  among  the  guests 
at  the  dedication.  The  Reverend  Prederick 
Brown  Harris,  Chaplain  of  the  VS.  Senate, 
and  several  other  important  guests.  Including 
officials  of  the  UJS.  Department  of  the  Inte- 
rior and  Dr.  Eugene  Prychodko.  the  represent- 
ative of  Dr.  Stepan  Wytwytaky,  President  of 
the  Ukrainian  National  Republic  in  exile, 
were  also  Introduced  at  the  observance. 

William  Shust,  a  prominent  Broadway  and 
TV  star,  and  Joseph  Hlrnlak,  a  veteran 
Ukrainian  stage  actor,  recited  fragments  from 
Shevchenko's  "It  Is  the  Same  to  Me,"  and 
"Haydamaky,"  respectively. 

The  impressive  and  inspiring  ceremony  cli- 
maxed with  the  actual  groundbreaking  on 
the  site  performed  by  Suton  Jett,  Director  of 
National  Park  Service,  Prof.  Roman  Smal- 
Stockl  and  Prof.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky.  The 
shovel  used  at  the  ceremony  was  the  same 
that  was  used  at  the  groundbreaking  of  the 
Washington  Monument  and  the  Lincoln  Me- 
morial. 

Plnally,  Shevchenko's  powerful  "Zapovlt" 
("The  Testament"),  sung  by  the  Ukrainian 
"Kobzar"  Chorus  under  the  direction  of 
Prof.  Anthony  Rudnytsky  and  the  entire 
audience,  concluded  the  ceremony,  where- 
upon the  Reverend  Theodore  Danuslar.  pastor 
of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church  In  Wash- 
ington, delivered  the  prayer-benediction. 

UKRAINIAN-AMERICAN     YOUTH     COME    IN     FORCE 

One  of  the  most  welcome  features  of  this 
significant  event  was  the  participation  of 
the  Ukrainian-American  youth  in  large  num- 
bers, both  at  the  groundbreaking  ceremony 
and  at  the  concert  and  banquet.  Members 
of  PLAST  and  SUMA  organizations  in  their 
uniforms  formed  an  honor  guard  at  the  site; 
the  UYLNA  (Ukrainian  Youth  League  of 
North  America),  SUSTA  (Pederatlon  of 
Ukrainian  Student  Association  of  America), 
ODUM  (Union  of  Ukrainian  Democratic 
Youth)  Just  to  mention  a  few,  as  well  as  the 
Ukrainian  American  War  Veterans,  were  well 


represented  either  by  their  executive  boards 
or  a  substantial  number  of  their  member- 
ship. 

OALA   CONCERT   AND    BANQXTXT 

At  6  pjn.,  the  Mayflower  Hotel  was  the 
scene  of  a  virtual  Invasion,  as  a  crowd  of 
over  1,000  people  rushed  to  the  doors  of  the 
Grand  Ball  Room  to  take  their  places  at 
the  tables. 

The  concert  began  with  the  rendition  of 
the  American  national  anthem  by  the 
Ukrainian  "Kobzar"  Chorus  of  Philadelphia 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Anthony  Ru- 
dnytsky. The  chorus  also  sang  "Rejoice,  Ye 
Fields"  by  Mykola  Lysenko,  and  the  can- 
tata. "The  Kerchief"  by  Lev  Revutsky,  with 
soloists  Maria  Murowana,  Eugenia  Wasylen- 
ko,  Omelan  Tatunchak  and  Volodymjrr  Po- 
llshchuk.  Martha  Kobyrn-Kokolsky,  so- 
prano of  the  New  York  City  Center  Oi>era, 
sang  "Days  Are  Passing,  and  Nights  Are 
Passing"  by  Mykola  Lysenko,  and  "Rejoice, 
Ye  Fields,"  by  Anthony  Rudnytsky.  Pianist 
Roman  Rudnytsky.  the  son  of  Anthony 
Rudnytsky,  played  the  Shevchenko  Suite,  op. 
38  composed  by  Borys  Latoshynsky.  "The 
Ukrainian  Dance"  composed  by  Anthony 
Rudnytsky,  and  a  selection  by  Liszt. 

Mr.  Joseph  Hlrnlak  recited  "Should  We 
Not  Leave,  My  Poor  One,"  in  Ukrainian  and 
William  Shust  recited  "Hamallya"  In  Eng- 
lish, both  poems  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  The 
concert  concluded  with  the  singing  of  the 
Ukrainian  national  anthem  by  the  "Kobzar" 
chorus  and  the  audience. 

The  banquet  began  with  the  Invocation  by 
the  Reverend  Theodore  Danuslar,  pastor  of 
the  Holy  Family  Ukrainian  Catholic  Church 
in  Washington,  whereupon  Prof.  Roman 
Smal-Stocki  opened  the  program  and  called 
upon  Stephen  J.  Jarema,  executive  direc- 
tor of  the  UCCA.  to  serve  as  master  of  cere- 
monies. Speakers  at  the  banquet  were  Dr. 
Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  ppsident  of  the  UCCA. 
Congressmen  ThaddeUs  J.  DvUski  of  New 
York  and  Michael  A.t  Felghan  of  Ohio,  the 
Honorable  Quentln  N.  Burdick,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota,  Senator  Paul  Yuzyk 
of  Canada  and  Col.  William  Rybfik,  chairman 
of  the  Washington  branch  of  the  UCCA,  who 
spoke  in  English,  and  Valentin  Slmlanciv, 
chairman  of  the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Com- 
mittee In  Washington,  D.C,  and  Dr.  Jaroslaw 
Padoch,  supreme  secretary  of  the  UNA.  and 
secretary  of  the  Shevchenko  Memorial  Com- 
mittee, who  addressed  the  guests  in  Ukrain- 
ian. 

Among  the  honored  guests  at  the  head 
table,  in  addition  to  the  speakers  were  many 
Congressmen  and  UB.  Government  officials 
and  their  wives:  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
Chaplain  in  the  House  of  Representatives; 
the  Honorable  Michel  Cleplinski.  the  State 
Department;  the  Honorable  Raymond  L. 
Freeman,  the  Interior  Department;  Rev. 
Prederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain,  U.S.  Sen- 
ate; the  Honorable  J.  Kajeckas.  Minister  of 
Lithuania;  Harry  Lielnors  and  John  Lund. 
"The  Voice  of  America";  the  Honorable  Al- 
bert H.  Quie;  the  Honorable  Don  L.  Short; 
the  Honorable  A.  Spekke,  Minister  of  Latvia; 
the  Honorable  K.  W.  Stinson;  Walter  Zacha- 
riasiewlcz.  National  Democratic  Committee; 
the  Honorable  Leonard  C  Staisey,  State 
senator  from  Pennsylvania;  Leo  Mol,  sculptor 
of  the  Shevchenko  monument  and  Radoelav 
Zuk,  architect. 

SHEVCHENKO  FREEDOM    AWARDS 

Subsequently.  Professor  Smal-Stocki  and 
Professor  Dobrlansky  presented  special  Shev- 
chenko Freedom  Award  plaques  to  three  out- 
standing American  legislators  in  recognition 
of  their  efforts  on  behalf  of  the  Shevchenko 
memorial  movement  and  the  captive  nations 
in  general :  the  Honorable  Michael  A.  Felghan 
of  Ohio,  the  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski  of 
New  York  and  the  Honorable  Alvln  A.  Bent- 
ley of  Michigan. 
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Th«  banquet  concluded  with  a  prayer- 
benedlcUon  by  the  Reverend  Yurly  Huley, 
paator  or  the  Ukranlan  Orthodox  Parish  In 
Washington.  D.C. 

KXTSKsrvx  oovasAGS  IN  THX  paxss 
The  dedication  observance  of  the  Shev- 
chenko  site  was  extensively  covered  both  In 
the  capital  prees,  and  throughout  the  coun- 
try. Several  reports  appeared  In  the  Wash- 
ington Poet,  the  Washington  Star,  on  the 
Washington  TV  and  radio  stations,  and  In 
the  New  York  Times,  the  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express,  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
others  which  carried  UPI  articles  on  the  ded- 
ication of  the  Shevchenko  site. 

The  Washington  Poet  of  September  28, 
19C3,  had  an  editorial  regarding  the  Shev- 
chenko statue.  A  special  press  conference 
was  held  at  the  Mayflower  Hotel  on  Wednes- 
day, September  18,  at  which  Prof.  Lev  E. 
Dobrlansky  and  Walter  Dushnyck  were  the 
spokesmen  for  the  Shevchenko  Memorial 
Committee. 

Julian  Revay.  director  of  the  Shevchenko 
Memorial  Committee,  and  Waltw:  Dushnyck. 
member  of  the  executive  committee,  worked 
In  close  cooperation  with  the  Washington 
committee,  helping  In  the  prepar^*6n  of 
this  outstanding  event  of  the  Ukrainian 
American  community. 

The  entire  observance  at  the  Shevchenko 
site,  the  concert  and  banquet  were  filmed  by 
George  Tamarsky  and  Yaroslav  Kulynych, 
professional  Ukrainian  film  makers. 

WASHINCTON    COMMTITXE    WORKID    HA«I> 

It  should  be  stressed  that  the  local  com- 
mittee worked  very  hard  to  make  the  dedica- 
tion  as  successfxil  as  possible  not  only  In 
selling  tickets  for  the  concert  and  banquet, 
but   also   making   arrangements,   setting   up 
stands,  together  with  the  police  department 
of   the   District   of   Columbia,   selling  com- 
memorative  buttons,  Shevchenko  kits,  and 
the  like.    The  committee  members  are:  Va- 
lentin   Slmlanclv,    Yaroslav    Shavlak,    Wal- 
ter    Zadoretsky,     Dr.     Oeorge     Starosolsky, 
Theodore  Caryk.  Miss  Vera  A.  Dowhan,  Col. 
William  Rybak,  Nicholas  Mendrych,  Bohdan 
Ifaksymchuk,  Serhly  Zapolenko  and  Mykola 
Stawnychy:    Stephen   S.   Skublk,   Volodymyr 
Mayevsky.  Victor  Coolcy,  Ivan  Korzh.  YurlJ 
Kapustlansky,  Lubomyr  Diulynsky,  Tamara 
VltkovlUky,   Ihor   Vltkovltsky,   Oleksa   Pov- 
stenko,  Bohdan  Skasklv,  Mykhallo  Kushnlr, 
D.  M.  Corbett  and  Miss  Nadla  OShea. 

SBSVCHENKO    AND    SHAKESPIARX 


Mr.  Speaker,  lately  there  have  been 
some  unwholesome  editorials  concerning 
the  Shevchenko  statue,   which   surptiss 
anything  most  of  us  have  read  for  their 
ignorance   and  intolerance.    These   in- 
consistent editorials  scarcely  do  credit  to 
a  newspaper   that  prides  itself  for  its 
liberal    thought.    Jefferson    once    said. 
"When  the  press  is  free  and  every  man 
able  to  read,  all  is  safe."    In  this  sole 
case  we  wonder  how  free  this  press  Is 
when  most  of  the  letters  replying  to  the 
vicious  and  intolerant  attacks  of  its  edi- 
torials are  suppressed  and  not  published. 
On    November    14.    my    colleague,    the 
gentleman  from  Illinois,  the  Honorable 
Edward  J.  Derwinski,  included  these  in- 
temperate   editorials    in    the    Record. 
With  reference  to  the  first  one  on  "Poetic 
Injustice."  I  wish  to  introduce  here  a 
typical,    well-written,    but    unpublished 
letter  to  the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post,    Utled    "Shevchenko    and    Shake- 
speare." 

SHXVCHXKKO    and    SBAKXSPBAaC 

(By  Vera  A.  Dowhan) 

An  editorial  appeared  In  your  paper  en- 
titled "Poetic  Injustice"  In  which  the  writer 
expressed  dismay  over  the  act  of  erecting  a 


statue  in  booor  of  Taras  Shevchenko.  while 
no  such  monument.  In  his  opinion,  exUts  for 
Shakespaarv.  It  Is  alao  his  opinion  that 
Sbevcbenko  to  xkOt  known  to  the  majority  of 
Anverlcans.  and  we  therefore  assume,  not 
worthy  of  the  honor  of  having  a  statue  In 
the  NaUon's  Capital.  I  should  consequently 
like  to  offer  some  Information  about  this 
great  humanitarian  and  to  make  some  per- 
tinent comments. 

Taras  Shevchenko  (1814-81)   occupies  un- 
disputed   first    place    In    the    pantheon    of 
Ukrainian    cultural    creators    as    an    unsur- 
passed poetic  genius,  gifted  painter,  thinker, 
and  freedom   fighter,   which  cannot  be  too 
often  or  too  strongly  emphasleed.     Of  his  47 
years,  he  lived  24  In  serfdom,  10  In  exile,  3>/4 
under  Russian  police  supervision,  and  only 
9   as   a   free    man.     He   was   neither   blood- 
thirsty nor  was  he  a  military  man,  gaining 
the  title  of  freedom  fighter  through  his  pen. 
Endowed  with  a  stupendous  power  In  his  use 
of  words,  he  wrote  sincerely  from  experience 
and  knowledge,  his  words  reflecting  his  never- 
ending  opposition  to  tyranny  In  all  its  forms. 
Throughout  his   works  he  championed   the 
rights  and  liberties  of  all  men.     Shevchen- 
ko's  contribution  In  writing  reaches  far  be- 
yond   the    Ukrainian    ethnic    and    cultural 
boundaries.     In    opposing    Russian    tyranny 
he    fought    for    the    freedom.    Justice,    and 
equality  of  not  only  the  Ukrainian  people  but 
for  all  oppressed  non -Russian  peoples  strug- 
gling for  their  Ood-glven  rights.     He  fought 
for    Jews,    Moslems,    and    other    persecuted 
minorities  under  the   power  of  the  caarlst 
regime  of  his  time.     Shevchenko  was  one  of 
a  whole  group  who  signed  a  protest  In  de- 
fense   of    opposed    Jewry.     By    signing    hU 
name.  Shevchenko  risked  Immediate  retalia- 
tion  by   the  police.     His  action   was  unde- 
niably an  act  of  moral  courage. 

Shevchenko's  works  have  been  translated 
Into  more  than  40  languages.  Including  Rus- 
sian, Polish.  Bulgarian,  Serbian.  Czech, 
German,  French.  Italian,  and  Swedish,  be- 
sides English.  "The  Kobzar,"  a  volume  of 
poems,  marked  an  epoch  in  modern  Ukrain- 
ian literature  and  preserved  for  posterity  the 
memory  of  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  Ukrainian 
past.  "Haydamaky"  Is  his  longest  and 
greatest  poem,  a  masterpiece  of  Ukrainian 
epic  poetry.  In  this  work  he  symbolized  the 
struggle  of  the  Ukrainian  people  against  for- 
eign oppression.  In  "The  Caucas\is"  he 
sympathizes  with  the  continuing  sufferings 
of  the  human  race  In  its  struggle  for  liberty. 
"A  Dream"  is  a  satire  In  which  he  sees 
himself  transplanted  in  a  dream  from 
Ukraine  to  St.  Petersburg,  witnessing  the 
Ukrainian  people's  struggle  for  their  rights 
and  liberties.  In  "Ood's  Fool"  he  expresses 
his  yearning  for  Ukrainian  Independence  and 
for  a  republican  form  of  government  pat- 
terned after  that  of  the  United  States.  In 
these  Unas: 


"Ah,  you  miserable 
And  exuded  crew,  when  will  you 

breathe  your  last? 
When   shall    we    get   ourselves 

a  Washington 
To    promulgate    his    new   and 

righteous  law? 
But  some  day  we  shall  surely 

And  the  man!" 


"Testament"  and  "Neophytes"  demonstrate 
Shevchenko's  Idea  of  love  and  mercy — the 
highest  level  of  human  sentiment.  These 
are  but  a  few  of  his  works. 

When  Ira  Aldrldge,  an  American  Negro, 
who  was  one  of  the  most  prominent  Shake- 
spearean actors  of  the  time,  appetu-ed  In  the 
leading  part  of  "Othello"  In  St.  Petersburg, 
Shevchenko  was  present  at  the  performance. 
He  was  overwhelmed  by  the  great  tragedian 
and.  upon  meeting,  a  deep  friendship  was 
cultivated  between  the  two  artists.  They 
were  often  found  together  at  the  home  of 
Count  and  Countess  Feodor  Tolstoy,  a 
gathering  place  of  cultured  writers  who  ap- 


preciated the  real  value  of  art.  literature,  and 
freedom.  The  friendship  of  Shevchenko  and 
Aldrldge  has  been  immortalized  by  Taras 
Shevchenko's  noted  pastel  portrait  of  Ira 
Aldrldge. 

It  may  be  true  that,  until  the  ceremonies 
of  this  past  weekend.  Shevchenko  may  not 
have  been  familiar  to  many  American  people, 
though  he  was  indeed  well  known  In  literary 
circles.  However.  I  feel  that,  as  a  result  of  the 
significance  and  prominence  of  this  entire 
movement,  Taras  Shevchenko  will  at  last 
Uke  his  rightful  place  In  the  literary  world, 
and  that  Americans,  too,  wUI  thirst  for 
knowledge  of  this  Ukrainian  genius. 

In  providing  the  site  for  the  Shevchenko 
statue  In  our  Nation's  Capital,  the  U.S. 
Congress  and  the  Government  have  demon- 
strated their  farslghted  understanding  and 
wisdom,  and  captive  Ukrainian  people  with 
Ukrainians  the  world  over  will  be  ever  thank- 
ful for  this  outstanding  recognition.  It 
seems  only  appropriate  that  a  statue  be 
erected  In  this  city  to  Taras  Shevchenko. 
who  looked  toward  Washington  In  his 
struggle  for  freedom  and  Independence  for 
his  people  to  be  built  on  the  same  founda- 
tion as  ours  fortunately  was.  Over  1  mil- 
lion Americans  of  Ukrainian  heritage  have 
contributed  in  every  conceivable  manner 
toward  this  preservation  of  his  memory. 

I   cannot  agree   that  we  do  not  yet  have 
a    comparable    token    to   Shakespeare.      We 
are  fortunate  to  have  here  In  Washington 
the  Folger  Shakespeare   Library.     This  pri- 
vately endowed  library,  opened  In  1932.  has 
the  largest  collection  of  Shakespieareana.  be- 
ing particularly  proud  of  Its  Tudor  and  Stu- 
art collections.     Also,  for  the  past  3  years. 
Washington     has     presented     the     summer 
Shakespeare    Theater    on    the    Washington 
Monument  Grounds  under  the  auspices  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation  Depart- 
ment, featuring  both  professional  and  local 
theater  groups.     The   author  of  the   previ- 
ously   menUoned    article    seems,    therefore, 
to  be   unaware  of   the   tributes  which  have 
already  been  made,  and  continue  to  be  made, 
to    William    Shakespeare.      No    doubt    more 
could  be  done.    Yet.  Shakespeare  Is  primari- 
ly a  literary    figure.     The   statue   of   Taras 
Shevchenko    wlU    InimorUllze    the   struggle 
of  the  whole  of  mankind  for  freedom  and 
wUl,  I  hope,  provide  Inspiration  to  all  peo- 
ple. 

A     LIVING     SPOUT    OF    THX     CAPTIVX     NATIONS 

Despite  Shevchenko's  universal  poetry 
and  humanism,  we  must  never  lose  sight 
of  his  paramount  importance  for  us  to- 
day. And  that  is  his  powerful  symbolism 
of  freedom.  He  is  a  living  spirit  not 
only  for  the  40  and  more  million  Ukrain- 
ian people  but  also  for  all  the  captive 
nations  in  Europe  and  Asia.  This  chief 
point  was  well  expounded  in  the  address 
delivered  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  at 
the  ground-breaking  ceremony  held  on 
the  Shevchenko  Memorial  site  on  Sep- 
tember 21.  Dr.  Dobriansky.  who  is  a 
professor  of  Soviet  economics  at  George- 
town University  and  also  president  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  Amer- 
ica, titled  his  address  "Shevchenko.  a 
Living  Spirit  of  the  Captive  Nations." 
I  wish  to  append  this  address  to  my  re- 
marks : 

SHEvcHiNKO,  A  Ltvikg  Smrr  or  the 
Captive  Nations 
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(An  address  by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  pro- 
fessor,  Georgetown   University,   president. 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America) 
Reverend  clergy,  distinguished  guests,  and 
fellow    Americans,    as   we    today    break    this 
ground    for    the   memorial    honoring    Taras 
Shevchenko,    many    of    our    fellow    citizens 
throughout  the  land  will  doubtless  crave  to 
know  more  about  this  historic  occasion  In 
the  order  of  who?  when?  what?  and  why? 


Before  our  Representatives  In  the  86th 
Congress  passed  the  Shevchenko  memorial 
resolution — which  Is  now  Public  Law  86- 
749 — they,  too,  quite  properly  asked  who? 
when?  what?  and  why?  The  fact  that  we 
are  solemnly  assembled  here  today  to  make 
this  Indelible  Imprint  In  the  annals  of  our 
Nation's  history,  suggoats  In  Itself  the  satis- 
faction with  which  the  elected  representa- 
tives of  our  people  received  the  answers  to 
these  questions.  Indeed,  In  lU  wisdom 
Congress  determined  that  the  150th  anniver- 
sary of  the  birth  of  Shevchenko — Europe's 
freedom  fighter  and  champion  of  liberty — 
could  nowhere  be  more  appropriately  ob- 
served than  In  the  free  environment  of  our 
Nation's  Capital,  the  caplUl  of  the  free 
world. 

Who  was  Shevchenko?  He  was  a  Ukrain- 
ian, a  serf,  a  poet,  a  painter,  a  patriot,  a  na- 
tionalist, a  humanist.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  Lincoln  the  Emancipator  and 
Marx  the  humanist,  and  like  them  despised 
slavery,  oppression.  Russian  and  other  forms 
of  Imperialism  and  colonialism.  He  was  the 
earliest  of  the  freedom  fighters  In  the  czar- 
Ist  Russian  empire — fighting  for  the  free- 
dom and  Independence  of  his  Ukrainian  na- 
tion, for  the  freedom  oC  all  other  captive  non- 
Russian  nations  in  tliat  empire,  yes,  even 
for  the  freedom  and  Independence  of  the 
Russian  nation  from  centuries  of  barbaric 
native  rule.  In  substance  the  same  as  found 
in  the  Soviet  Union  today. 

When  did  all  thU  transpire?  Living  In  the 
period  of  1814-61,  Shevchenko  lived  during 
the  reigns  of  Alexander  I.  Nicholas  I.  and 
Alexander  II — all  of  them  able  predecessors 
of  this  century's  SovVet  Russian  imperloco- 
lonlallsts,  from  Lenin  to  Khrushchev.  Then, 
as  now.  historic  non-Russian  nations  were 
under  the  heel  of  traditional  Russian  Im- 
perialism. Then,  as  now.  Western  Europe 
was  under  the  threat  of  Russian  expansion 
and  domination.  Then,  as  now.  Imperialist 
Russian  penetration  of  our  hemisphere  was 
attempted,  but  perhaps  with  less  success. 
Aside  from  the  trappings  of  "The  Third 
Rome."  Pan-SIavlsm,  and  communism,  the 
continuum  of  Imperialist  Russia's  policy  of 
conquest  and  colonial  exploitation  affected 
Shevchenko  as  It  affects  us  today.  His  con- 
temporary. Marx,  the  humanist,  saw  Russia 
as  did  he:  "Its  methods.  Its  tactics.  Its  ma- 
neuvers may  change,  but  the  polar  star  of  Its 
policy — world  domination — Is  a  fixed  star." 

Now  what  does  Shevchenko  mean  to  us 
Americans  who  have  received  him  as  ovir 
own?  His  poems  and  his  prose,  which  stand 
as  classics  In  world  literature,  have  made  him 
the  poet  laureate  and  national  leader  of 
Ukraine,  the  largest  captive  non-Russian  na- 
tion behind  the  Iron  Curtain  today.  Few 
nations  of  the  world  possess  their  own  single 
poet  laureate  who  has  captured  the  soul  and 
the  heart  of  a  complete  nation. 

His  literature  of  freedom  has  three  dimen- 
sions that  refiect  his  own  background  as  a 
serf,  a  patriotic  nationalist,  and  a  humanist: 
and  each  must  not  be  confused  with  the 
other.  As  a  serf,  he  knew  oppression,  pov- 
erty, and  exploitation,  and  his  pen  labored 
In  the  defense  of  the  rights  of  Jews,  women, 
and  the  downtrodden,  regardless  of  color, 
creed,  or  origin.  As  a  patriotic  Ukrainian, 
he  saw  his  people  under  the  foreign  Russian 
yoke,  and  his  pen  labored  In  the  defense  of 
a  nation  to  be  free  and  Independent.  As  a 
humanist,  he  had  deep  compassion  for  all 
mankind,  and  his  pen  labored  In  behalf  of 
all  the  enslaved  nations  and  peoples  In  East- 
ern Europe  and  central  Asia. 

Ponder  well,  my  friends,  these  three  di- 
mensions: civil  liberties  and  the  detestation 
of  exploitation  and  poverty:  national  self- 
determination  and  Independence:  and  a 
humanistic  Interdependence  of  peoples.  De- 
spite much  uncritical  talk  about  liberaliza- 
tion In  the  Soviet  Union  today — In  reality  the 


primary  Soviet  Russian  empire — on  each  of 
these  levels  the  negation  of  freedom  persists 
as  it  did  In  Shevchenko's  time.  The  oppres- 
sion of  Jews,  discrimination  against  dark- 
skinned  central  Asiatics,  the  continuous  gen- 
ocide of  the  Ukrainian  Catholic  and  Orthodox 
churches,  russlficatlon  In  the  Baltic  States 
and  in  the  Caucasus,  the  absence  of  free 
press  and  free  speech,  Moscow's  complete 
domination  over  the  captive  non-Russian  re- 
publics and  Its  colonial  economic  exploita- 
tion of  their  resources  for  global  pursuits 
that  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  basic  aspir- 
ations and  hopes  of  the  non -Russian  cap- 
tives— these  and  many  other  negations  of 
freedom  scarcely  add  up  to  any  substantive 
liberalization. 

Why.  then,  do  we  honor  Shevchenko  In 
this  capital  of  the  free  world?  The  answer 
to  this  should  be  obvious  now.  Shevchenko 
Is  not  only  of  the  past;  he  Is  very  much 
steeped  In  the  present  and  projected  Into 
the  future.  The  memorial  to  be  erected 
here  will  not  only  honor  this  early  East 
European  freedom  fighter,  upon  whom  our 
own  American  tradition  rubbed  off,  but  It 
will  also  be  a  tangible  and  everlasting  expres- 
sion of  him  as  a  living  spirit  of  the  captive 
nations  today.  It  will  be  a  monument  to 
truth  and  freedom — to  the  truths  about  the 
captivity  of  the  45-mlllion-Ukralnian  nation, 
about  the  captivity  of  the  many  other  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  both  within  and 
outside  the  Soviet  Union,  about  the  truths 
of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlocolonlallsm,  about 
the  freedom  and  Independence  drives  of  all 
these  captive  peoples,  who  truly  are  our 
natural  allies  In  this  titanic  struggle  between 
a  communism-masked  imperialist  system  and 
the  free  forces  of  the  world. 

In  his  American  University  address  last 
June  the  President  said:  "Let  us  reexamine 
our  attitude  toward  the  Soviet  Union."  In 
the  spirit  of  Shevchenko  we  agree.  Let's  be- 
gin to  see  It  for  what  It  Is — not  a  nation, 
not  a  normal  and  conventional  state,  but  a 
basic  colonial  empire  of  over  a  dozen  captive 
non-Russian  nations.  Before  the  UJ*.  Gen- 
eral Assembly  in  September  1961.  the  Presi- 
dent stressed:  "Let  tis  debate  colonialism  In 
full — and  apply  the  principle  of  free  choice 
and  the  practice  of  free  plebiscites  In  every 
part  of  the  globe."  Again,  In  the  spirit  of 
Shevchenko.  we  agree.  Let  us  as  free  and 
courageous  men  do  It.  For,  as  so  often  in 
the  past,  only  disaster  will  befall  those  who 
would  accommodate,  by  the  approval  of 
silence,  the  Soviet  Russian  imperiocolonlal 
system  that  extends  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Pacific  and  into  Cuba.  Shevchenko,  like  his 
contemporary,  Abraham  Lincoln,  also  knew 
that  mankind  cannot  remain  half  slave  and 
half  free.  His  monument  here  will  thus  be 
a  memorial  not  of  past  deeds  or  even  of 
present  Inspiration  as  much  as  of  the  future 
and  Its  liberation  and  Independence  of 
the  Ukraine  and  all  the  captive  nations. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Taft. 

Mr.  Pelly. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  suid  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McDowell,  for  20  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Saylor,  for  45  minutes,  today,  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  PuciNSKi,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Morris  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haley  >.  for  60  minutes,  on  Monday. 
November  25.  and  to  revise  and  extend 
his  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 


SENATE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

A  joint  resolution  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and,  xmder  the  rule,  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

S.J.  Res.  103.  Joint  resolution  to  Increase 
the  amount  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  work  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Employment  of  the  Physically  Handi- 
capped; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  1  o'clock  smd  36  minutes  pjn.),  xm- 
der  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  November  25. 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1383.  A  communication  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  transmitting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964  In  the  amount  of  $3,014,235  for 
the  legislative  branch  and  $92.687,(X)0  for  the 
executive  branch  (H.  Doc.  No.  174);  to  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 

1384.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  the  orders  entered  in  the  cases  of  certain 
aliens  who  have  been  found  admissible  to 
the  United  States,  pursuant  to  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Act;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

1385.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  UJS. 
Department  of  Justice,  transnUtting  copies  of 
orders  entered  In  cases  In  which  the  author- 
ity was  exercised  in  behalf  of  such  aliens, 
piu^uant  to  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS   AND   RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  POOL:  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
ClvU  Service.  H.R.  6128.  A  bill  to  extend 
the  benefits  of  the  civil  service  retirement 
and  group  life  and  health  Insurance  pro- 
grams to  certain  legislative  employees,  and 
for  other  purposes:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  916) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Ciovernment 
Operations.  Twelfth  report  of  the  Coounlt- 
tee  on  Government  Operations  on  military 
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conatructlon  projects  (E«pt.  No.  »1«).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS 

'  Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  AUCHINCLOSS: 

H.R.  9210.  A  bill  to  authorize  modification 
of  the  existing  project  for  the  Manasquan 
River  and  Inlet,  N.J.,  in  the  interest  of  navi- 
gation; to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
9y  Mr.  CAREY: 

H H.  9311.  A  bill  to  incOTporate  the  Jewish 
War  Veterans  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 

H.R.  9212.    A  bill  to  amend  the  Porelgn 
AgenU  Registration  Act  of  1938,  as  amended; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HARSHA: 

H.R.  9213.  A  bill  to  promote  ethical  stand- 
ards of  conduct  among  Members  of  Congress 
and  officers  aiMl  employeee  of  the  United 
States,  «md  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 


By  Mr.  HARVET  of  Michigan: 

H-R.  9214.  A  blU  to  prohibit  any  guarantee 
by  the  Export- Import  Bank  as  any  other 
agency  of  the  OoTernooent  of  paynaent  of  ob- 
ligations of  Commtmlst  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  McINTIRE: 

H  Jl.  9215.  A  bill  to  prohibit  any  guarantee 
by .  the  Exjxjrt-lmport  Bank  or  any  other 
agency  of  the  Oovernment  of  pajrment  of 
obligations  of  Communist  countries;  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Bfr.  MORTON: 

H.R.  9218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  additional  duties  on  cat- 
tle, beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  in  ex- 
cess of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  WEXTNER: 

HH.  9217.  A  bill  to  amend  section  7701  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  clarify 
the  tax  statvis  of  certain  professional  associa- 
tions and  corporations  formed  under  State 
law;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WHARTON: 

HJl.  9218.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Agricultural 
MarkeUng  Agreement  Act  of  1937  with  re- 
spect to  voting  rights  of  producer  coopera- 
tives; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 


PRIVATE  BILLS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn.  private 
bills  were  Introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows : 

By  Mr.  FINO: 
H.R.  9219.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Szmul 
Icek  Cynowica,  Prida  Cynowlcz  and  Ora  Cyn- 
owlcz;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POO  ARTY: 
H.R.  9220.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Elisabete 
Maria   Fonseca;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITTEN: 
H.R.  9221.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constan- 
tlne  Oeorge  Xindaris  and  his  wife.  Ismini 
Xlndaris;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 
461.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
John  Kennedy,  Cadiz,  Spain,  relative  to  a 
redress  of  grievance  relating  to  action  taken 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  and  legal 
guardian  which  forced  him  to  lose  a  large 
sum  of  money,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Cruel  Hoax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21,  1963 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  great  responsi- 
bilities to  the  unemployed  millions  of  our 
Nation.  The  fulfillment  of  these  respon- 
sibilltiee  was  placed  in  Jeopardy  by  the 
recent  disclosure  of  irregularities  in  the 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  ofBce  of  the  Ohio  State 
Employment  Service— OSES.  The  prob- 
lem involves  the  Federal  Government  be- 
cause Federal  funds  are  used  to  pay  the 
expenses  of  the  operation  of  OSES. 

Reports  from  Cleveland  Indicate  that 
It  was  common  knowledge  that  job  place- 
ment records  were  being  altered.  Eight 
I)eople  signed  affidavits  admitting  that 
they  falsified  records.  One  person  ad- 
mitted giving  orders  to  alter  the  records. 
Nothing  in  the  record  suggests  that  the 
Cleveland  incident  is  an  isolated  case. 
On  the  contrary,  there  is  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  the  "Cleveland  techniques"  are 
being  used  in  other  local  offices  from 
coast  to  coast.  The  falsification  of  rec- 
ords existing  in  even  one  ofBce  Is  an  in- 
tolerable situation  and  represents  a  cruel 
hoax  upon  the  people  who  turn  to  Gov- 
ernment service  personnel  and  place 
their  confidence  in  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  and  affiliated  State  agencies. 

The  circumstances  surrounding  this 
specific  case  justify  a  congressional  in- 
vestigation to  determine  the  degree  such 
practices  are  common  to  the  USES  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States.  In  the  House 
of  Representatives,  jurisdiction  of  De- 
partment of  Labor  matters  rests  with  the 
Education  and  Labor  Committee. 
Therefore,  today  I  have  sent  a  letter 


to  the  chairman,  the  Honorable  Adam 
Clayton  Povs^ill,  requesting  the  Special 
Subcommittee  on  Labor  be  authorized  to 
conduct  an  extensive  investigation  Into 
the  operations  of  the  USES  offices.  A 
comprehensive  report  by  such  a  subcom- 
mittee would  allow  Congress  to  fulfill  its 
responsibilities  in  this  field. 

Earlier  this  year  I  introduced  a  bill 
which  would  take  USES  off  college  cam- 
puses, where  it  does  not  belong.  It  Is 
my  firm  belief  that  USES  should  stay  in 
the  field  for  which  it  was  created — that 
of  helping  the  unemployed  in  this  coun- 
try find  Jobs. 

Hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have 
been  appropriated  annually  to  aid  the 
unemployed.  Congress  has  tried  to  at- 
tack this  problem  through  training  pro- 
grams, educational  programs,  and  insur- 
ance programs,  and  there  is  no  room  for 
"featherbedding"  on  agency  staff  jobs 
when  the  stakes  are  so  high.  Every  sin- 
gle dollar  should  be  spent  to  aid  those 
in  need. 

The  citizens  of  Ohio  are  not  proud  of 
what  has  happened  in  our  State,  but  they 
look  to  the  Congress  as  well  as  the  State 
to  guarantee  that  such  shenanigans  will 
not  be  tolerated  in  Ohio  or  any  other 
State.  The  employees  of  a  governmental 
agency  have  deceived  both  the  Congress 
and  the  people  who  pay  the  bill. 

The  letter  to  Representative  Powell 

follows: 

NovxMBXK  21.  1963. 

Hon.  Adam  C.  Pow«ll, 

Chairman,  House  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  Washington,  D.C. 

DxAH  Mb.  CHAntMAK:  Recently  there  have 
-  been  stories  in  the  press  about  the  Cleveland 
office  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service  falsi- 
fying its  records  to  maintain  a  larger  staff. 

With  the  unemployment  problem  in  the 
United  States  today  being  of  prime  concern 
to  all  of  us,  it  is  \itAl  that  agencies  such  as 
USES  concern  themselves  with  fighting  this 
important  problem,  not  with  the  building  up 
of  their  own  bureaucracy.  The  situation  in 
Cleveland  should  be  explored  and  therefore  I 


am  asking  you  to  authorize  an  investigation 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  I  would  suggest  that  the  sub- 
committee attempt  to  determine  the  degree 
to  which  such  practices  are  common  to  the 
USES  offices  all  over  the  country  and  then  to 
submit  a  report  to  the  full  committee  con- 
taining their  findings  and  recommendations. 
I  know  you  share  my  views  that  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Congfress  to  keep  a  watchful  eye 
on  all  departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
erimient,  and.  therefore,  I  urge  you  to  au- 
thorize the  inauguration  of  such  an  investi- 
gation Inunedlately. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  Tatt,  Jr. 


Law  Is  No  Assurance  of  Prior  Congres- 
tional  Approval  to  Duarmament 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21.  1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
discuss  one  aspect  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act. 

During  the  debate  on  S.  777.  the  legis- 
lation to  authorize  funds  for  the  Agency 
and  amend  the  act,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  [Mr.  Morgan]  in  his 
opening  statement  said  that  there  is  no 
way  in  which  the  Disarmament  Agency 
or  the  President  can  obligate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  reduce  its  Armed 
Forces  without  congressional  approval. 
He  said  this  was  clearly  stated  in  sec- 
tion 33  of  the  act. 

The  ranking  minority  members  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentlewoman  from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P. 
Bolton]  spoke  in  the  same  vein.    She 
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told  the  House  that  the  United  States 
has  not  entered  into  any  agreements  obli- 
gating the  United  States  to  disarm.  She 
said  under  section  33  of  the  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmaroient  Act  no  such  ac- 
tion could  be  taken  without  prior  c<m- 
gressional  approval  and  she  quoted  from 
the  law  which  reads: 

That  no  action  shall  be  taken  under  this 
or  any  other  law  that  will  c*llgate  the  United 
States  to  disarm  or  to  reduce  or  to  limit  the 
Armed  Forces  or  armaments  of  the  United 
States,  except  pursuant  to  the  treatymaklng 
power  of  the  President  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  luiless  authorized  by  fiu-ther  afflrma- 
tlve  legislation  by  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  debate  on  the  bill 
I  indicated  that  I  disagreed,  spelling  out 
the  fact  that  this  provision  gave  no  as- 
surance Congress  would  be  consulted,  be- 
cause an  international  executive  agree- 
ment, unlike  a  treaty,  requires  no  advice 
or  consent  of  the  Senate.  Whereupon 
Mrs.  Bolton  agreed,  saying  that  ever 
since  1933  we  have  had  all  too  many 
agreements  and  not  enough  treaties. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  existing  Arms  Con- 
trol and  Disarmament  Act — and  I  repeat 
this — states  that  no  action  shall  be  taken 
under  this  or  any  other  law  that  would 
obligate  the  United  States  to  disarm  or 
to  reduce  or  to  limit  our  Armed  Forces 
or  armaments  except  pursuant  to  the 
treatymaklng  power  of  the  President  tm- 
der  the  Constitution,  or  unless  author- 
ized by  further  affirmative  legislation  by 
Congress. 

What  has  concerned  me,  as  I  explained 
in  my  colloquy  with  Mrs.  Bolton  is 
whether  a  Chief  Executive  would  ever 
follow  that  provision  of  law  but  instead 
would  execute  an  executive  agreement 
which  does  not  require  congressional 
approval.  I  explained  what  has  hap- 
pened under  section  205  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  which  like- 
wise provides  that  a  program  of  interna- 
tional space  cooperation  must  have  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate.  How- 
ever, as  I  said,  when  President  Eisen- 
hower signed  that  act  in  19S8  he  stated 
that  he  regarded  this  provision  merely 
as  recognizing  that  international  treaties 
may  be  made  in  this  field.  He  said  this 
did  not  preclude  less  formal  arrange- 
ments for  cooperation. 

In  this  connection,  the  Space  Admin- 
istration in  answer  to  my  inquiry  has 
said  that  the  legal  determination  would 
be  up  to  the  Department  of  State  as  to 
the  form  of  an  arrangement.  It  could 
be  under  section  205  with  Senate  ap- 
proval or  by  executive  agreement  not  re- 
quiring such  approval. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  all  NASA  coop- 
erative projects  with  other  nations  to 
date  have  been  without  Senate  advice 
and  consent. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  very  much 
doubt  if  section  3  of  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  has  or  will  have 
much  influence  on  our  Department  of 
State. 

I  believe,  of  course,  when  Congress 
writes  a  law  calling  for  a  treaty  or  for 
congressional  approval,  a  President 
should  follow  it,  but  Presidents  are 
Jealous  of  their  prerogatives.  However, 
Congress  does  have  power  to  limit  use  of 
administrative  funds  so  an  appropria- 


tion bill  can  l)e  effective  unless  it  comes 
too  late.  That  is  why,  when  President 
Kennedy  suggested  a  joint  venture  with 
the  So>viet  Union  for  a  lunar  landing,  I 
introduced  an  amendment  to  the  space 
appropriation  bill  limiting  the  use  of 
funds  for  that  purpose  unless  such  a 
program  first  had  been  approved  by  Con- 
gress. I  did  not  want  to  wake  up  some 
morning  and  find  some  arrangement  for 
such  an  expensive  and  unwise  venture 
was  an  accomplished  fact  under  an  exec- 
utive agreement. 

I  wish  there  was  some  real  safeguard 
in  the  Disarmament  Act.  Frankly,  I  am 
fearful  many  persons  and  Members  of 
Congress  erroneously  may  feel  that  sec- 
tion 33  contains  such  a  safeguard. 

The  extension  of  the  Arms  Control 
Act  as  passed  yesterday,  in  my  opinion, 
contain  some  new  limitations  which  meet 
with  my  approval  but  I  want  to  restate 
what  I  said  during  debate  with  regard  to 
the  requirement  of  congressional  ap- 
proval of  an  international  agreement. 
The  fact  is  this  provision  could  be  mean- 
ingless. Let  us  not  delude  ourselves 
about  that. 


Tribute  to  Gen.  David  M.  Shonp 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or  pehnstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21.  1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  Join  in  paying  tribute  to  a  great  ma- 
rine— Gen.  David  M.  Shoup — who  will 
soon  retire  after  38  years  of  duty. 

General  Shoup  has  been  a  Marine  offi- 
cer since  1926  and  has  a  truly  remarkable 
record  of  service  culminating  In  his 
nomination  and  service  as  the  22d  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps.  He  has 
taken  on  a  bewildering  varied  of  assign- 
ments and  has  superbly  performed  each 
one. 

Less  than  a  year  after  becoming  a 
Marine  officer  and  while  attending  a 
Marine  Corps  school,  he  was  assigned  to 
an  expeditionary  force  in  Tientsin,  China. 
Later  he  served  in  the  Marine  detach- 
ment on  the  USB.  Maryland  which,  12 
years  later,  was  to  provide  fire  support 
for  an  assault  which  he  himself  com- 
manded. 

His  assignments  during  the  1930's  in- 
cluded further  duty  in  China,  at  Shang- 
hai and  with  the  U.S.  legation  in  Peiping, 
and  a  number  of  duties  at  home.  He  was 
a  company  officer  at  San  Diego,  an  In- 
structor at  Quantico,  and  he  served  on 
temporary  duty  with  the  Civilian  Con- 
servation Corps. 

With  the  coming  of  World  War  n  it 
was  inevitable  that  Oeneral  Shoup  would 
be  in  the  thick  of  £u;tion.  Even  before 
the  Pearl  Harbor  attack  he  was  decorated 
for  service  with  the  1st  Marine  Brigade 
in  Iceland. 

We  all  know  of  the  great  record  of  the 
Marine  Corps  In  the  Pacific  theater,  and 
Oeneral  Shoup  personally  helped  to  make 
it  one  of  the  great  military  campaigns  in 
history.    General  Shoup  became  opera- 


tions and  training  officer,  and  then  com- 
mander of  the  2d  Marine  Division  as  it 
prepared  fw  the  assault  on  the  Tarawa 
Atoll.  During  the  period  of  training  In 
New  Zealand  he  was  an  observer  of  an 
Army  assault  in  New  Georgia,  receiving 
the  Purple  Heart  for  wounds  received. 

On  November  20,  1943,  20  years  ago, 
Genei^  Shoup  went  Into  action  with  his 
own  division.  He  had  not  recovered 
from  his  previous  wound,  and  was 
wounded  again  going  ashore  at  Tarawa. 
But  for  2  days  he  led  the  attack,  expos- 
ing himself  to  fire,  against  fanatic  oppo- 
sition. During  this  attack  he  showed  o 
tactical  skill  and  daring,  and  what  every 
fighting  marine  would  like  to  be  remem- 
bered for,  the  ability  to  lead  men  in 
offensive  combat  The  Corvgressi(Mial 
Medal  of  Honor  that  he  earned  was  the 
25th  of  the  war  for  the  Marines.  Sub- 
sequently he  saw  action  at  Saipan  and 
Tinian. 

After  the  war  and  up  to  the  Itme  of 
his  assignment  In  1959  to  the  highest 
F>ost  in  the  Marine  Corps,  General  Shoup 
again  performed  a  wide  variety  of  duties, 
at  home  and  abroad,  including  such  Jobs 
as  logistics  officer,  commanding  ofiBcer 
of  the  Pacific  force,  dlvidon  chi^  of 
staff,  basic  training  school  commander, 
Fiscal  Director,  and  Inspector  General 
of  the  Marine  Corps.  EHiring  his  career. 
General  Shoup  has  commanded  the  1st, 
2d,  and  3d  Marine  Divisions. 

Judging  from  this  record  we  can  as- 
sume that  General  Shoup's  retirement 
will  be  active  arul  productive.  He  de- 
serves our  lasting  gratitude  for  a  Job  well 
dcme. 


PresidcBt  Kesnedy  u  Tampa,  Fhu 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  SAM  GIBBONS 

or  rLOBXDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  November  21, 1962 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Monday,  November  18,  1963,  President 
Kermedy  visited  my  congressional  dis- 
trict. He  is  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  to  appear  in  the  Taaopa 
Bay  area  of  Florida  while  President. 

President  Kermedy's  visit  was  enthu- 
siastically received  hy  a  very  large  turn- 
out, probably  numbering  into  the  him- 
dreds  of  thousands. 

While  in  Tampa,  the  President  ad- 
dressed four  gatherings.  One  of  these 
was  the  Florida  State  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, composed  of  leading  businessmen 
from  throughout  the  State.  During  his 
appearance  before  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce he  delivered  a  speech  saying  that 
his  administration  is  neither  probusi- 
ness  nor  antibusiness,  but  pro-the-pub- 
11c  interest.  He  called  for  the  passage  of 
a  tax  cut  as  has  been  previously  passed 
by  this  House  and  discussed  four  ques- 
tions that  he  said  are  frequently  asked 
him  by  the  business  community.  At  the 
conclusion  of  his  formal  address  he  an- 
swered questions  proposed  from  the  floor, 
touching  on  such  questions  as  the  dvll 
rights  bill  now  pending  in  the  House. 
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For  thoee  who  were  unable  to  hear  his 
address.  I  wish  to  insert  at  this  point  In 
the  Rkcord  a  verbatim  transcript  of  his 
speech  and  of  the  question  and  answer 
period  that  followed  his  speech. 
FBHIDKMT  Kkmnxdt's  Addrxss  to  thk  Plokioa 

CHAMBKX    or    COMMXKCE 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I'm  delighted  to 
be  here  at  tnis  distinguished  gathering.  I 
came  at  the  suggestion  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator of  Florida — Senator  (Geobok  A.)  Smath- 
ZBs  who  represents  this  State  with  distinc- 
tion and  also  his — of  covirse  the  majority 
whip  in  the  Senate  and  therefore  speaks  for 
the  United  States. 

So.  I'm  glad  to  come  here  as  the  son  of  two 
citizens  of  Florida — my  mother  and  father — 
come  here  with  your  Governor,  Farrls  Bry- 
ant, who  has  helped  make  the  decisions 
which  I  think  will  make  progress  In  Florida 
possible  not  only  now  but  In  the  future. 

And  I'm  glad  particularly  to  be  here  with 
this  group  who  played  such  a  leading  role — 
Tom  Flcmmlng  and  others — In  securing  the 
passage  of  the  bonds  which  will  make  it 
poasible  for  Florida  to  have  the  kind  of  edu- 
cational system  which  Is  necessary  for  lead- 
ership In  this  State  and  country. 

I  said  before  and  In  the  presence  once  of 
the  Governor  that  I  felt  that  the  extraor- 
dinary progress  which  California  had  made 
In  many  tecbnlcal  and  engineering  fields 
was  due  to  the  emphasis  which  that  State 
bad  put  on  higher  education. 

OOMMZNOS    SCHOOL    PLAN 

And  I  think  the  effort  which  this  State  is 
making  to  make  your  schools  and  colleges 
and  universities  as  good  as  they  possibly 
can  be.  to  make  It  possible  for  you  to 
take  care  of  the  twice  as  many  boys  and 
girls  who  will  be  trying  to  get  into  our 
colleges  in  1970  as  were  In  1960  because  this 
group  which  ordinarily  might  not  be  regarded 
as  free  spenders  supported  this  great  State 
effort.     I  want  to  commend  you. 

A  little  more  than  1  year  ago,  when  our 
bill  to  grant  a  tax  credit  for  business  In- 
vestment was  before  the  Congress,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury  Dillon  was  on  a  plane  to 
this  State,  and  be  found  himself  talking 
to  one  of  the  leading  Florida  businessmen 
about  the  investment  tax  credit. 

He  spent  some  time,  he  later  told  me.  ex- 
plaining how  the  bill  would  help  this  man's 
corporate  outlook  and  Income,  and  the  busi- 
nessman was  most  Impressed. 

And,  finally,  as  the  plane  landed  at  Miami, 
he  turned  to  Secretary  Dillon  and  said : 

"I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  explaining 
the  bill.  Now,  tell  me  Just  once  more,  why 
Is  It  I'm  against  it?" 

That  story  Is  unfortunately  not  an  ex- 
aggeration. Many  businessmen  who  are 
prospering  as  never  before  during  this  ad- 
ministration are  convinced,  nevertheless, 
that  we  must  be  antibusiness. 

With  the  new  figures  on  corporate  profits 
after  taxes  having  reached  an  alltlme  high — 
running  some  43  percent  higher  than  they 
were  Just  3  years  ago — they  still  suspect  us 
of  being  opposed  to  private  profit. 

With  the  most  stable  price  level  of  any 
comparable  economic  recovery  in  our  history, 
they  still  fear  that  we're  promoting  Inflation. 

KSCOTJNTS    PBOORAltf 

We  have  liberalized  depreciation  guidelines 
to  grant  more  individual  flexibility,  reduced 
ovir  farm  s\irpluses,  reduced  transjwrtation 
taxes,  established  a  private  corporation  to 
manage  our  satellite  communications  system, 
Increased  the  role  of  American  business  In 
the  development  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries, and  proposed  to  the  Congress  a  sharp 
reduction  in  corporate,  as  well  as  personal 
Income  taxes,  and  a  major  deregulation  of 
transportation . 

And  yet  many  businessmen  are  convinced 
that  a  Democratic  administration  Is  out  to 
soak  the  rich.  Increase  controls  for  the  sake 


of  controls  and  extend  at  all  costs  the  scope 
of  the  Federal  bureaucracy. 

The  hard  facts  contradict  these  doubts. 
This  administration  Is  Interested  In  the 
healthy  expansion  of  our  economy.  We  are 
interested  In  the  steady  progress  of  our  so- 
ciety. And  It  is  in  this  kind  of  program  In 
my  opinion  In  which  American  business  has 
the  largest  stake. 

Why  is  It  that  profits  are  at  an  alltlme 
high  In  the  Nation  today?  It  Is  because  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  Is  prospering. 

It  Is  because  our  gross  national  product  Is 
rising  from  $500  to  •600  billion,  a  rec- 
ord rise  of  $100  billion  in  3  years — 36  months. 
It  is  because  Industrial  production  In  the 
last  3  years  has  increased  22  percent  and  per- 
sonal Income  by  15  percent. 

It  is  because,  as  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
pointed  out  last  week,  the  United  States 
now  leads  most  of  Western  Europe  in  the 
rate  of  business  expansion  for  the  first  time 
In  many  years.  In  the  last  18  months,  our 
gross  rate  exceeded  that  of  France  or  Ger- 
many. 

It  Is  because,  as  Fortune  magazine  recently 
pointed  out,  corporate  profits  In  America  are 
now  rising  much  faster  than  corporate  prof- 
its overseas. 

It  Is  because  these  profits  have  not  been 
eaten  up  by  an  Inflationary  spiral  and  finally 
It  Is  because  we  have  reversed  the  dismal 
trend  toward  even  more  frequent  recessions, 
which  are  the  greatest  enemy  of  profits. 

By  next  April,  with  the  Indispensable  help 
of  the  pending  tax  cut  bill,  the  United  States 
will  be  sailing  with  the  winds  of  the  longest 
and  strongest  peacetime  economic  expansion 
in  ova  Nation's  entire  history. 

I  do  not  say  that  all  this  Is  due  to  the 
adminisuation  alone,  but  neither  is  It  all 
accidental. 

The  fiscal  and  monetary  policies  which 
we  have  followed  are  the  key  element  in 
whether  the  economy  moves  toward  a  path 
of  expansion  or  restriction.  In  the  last  3 
years  American  business  and  industry  have 
directly  benefited  from  a  host  of  our  legis- 
lative and  administrative  actions  which  In- 
creased corporate  cash  fiow.  Increased  mar- 
kets at  home  and  abroad.  Increased  con- 
sumer purchasing  power  and  Increased  plant 
modernization  and  productivity. 

And  still  other  steps  have  been  taken 
to  curb  the  wage-price  spiral — the  first  6 
months  of  1963  there  was  less  time  lost  In 
strikes  than  any  time  since  the  Second  World 
War — to  hold  down  the  cost  of  credit  and 
to  bring  more  harmony  into  industrial 
relations. 

I  do  not  say  that  these  actions  were 
taken  for  the  benefit  of  business  alone;  they 
were  taken  to  benefit  the  country.  Some  of 
them  were  labeled  probuslness,  some  of  them 
were  labeled  antibusiness.  some  of  them  were 
labeled  both  by  opposing  groups.  But  that 
kind  of  label  is  meaningless.  This  adminis- 
tration is  pro-the-publlc-lnterest. 

Nor  do  I  say  that  all  these  policies  could 
please  all  American  businessmen  all  of  the 
time.  So  long  as  the  Interests  and  views  of 
bvislnessmen  frequently  clash  with  each 
other,  no  President  could  possibly  please 
them  all. 

Most  businessmen,  though  perhaps  not 
most  business  spokesmen,  are  associated 
with  small  business.  They  ask  the  Govern- 
ment for  assistance — to  protect  them 
against  monopoly,  to  assure  them  of  reason- 
able credit,  to  enable  them  to  participate  in 
defense  contracts.  And  both  large  and 
small  business  work  with  the  various  arms 
of  the  administration  every  day  on  trade, 
transportation,  procurement,  balance  of  pay- 
ments, and  international  business  affairs. 

They  do  not  show  the  hostility  which  Is 
so  often  described,  or  find  that  our  policies 
and  personnel  are  so  incompatible  with  their 
own. 

Businessmen  are  welcome  at  the  White 
House.  And  I  welcome  the  chance  to  ad- 
dress business  meetings  such  as  this.     Not 


because  I  expect  that  It  will  necesasrlly  affect 
the  results  of  elections,  but  I  do  think,  I  do 
think  It  can  affect  what  this  country  does 
and  how  It  moves  ahead  and  whether  we're 
going  to  be  able  to  find  Jobs  for  all  the  peo- 
ple that  need  them,  and  whether  we're  going 
to  build  the  kind  of  a  country  in  which  all 
of  us  can  take  pride  and  credit.  And  that's 
the  kind  of  cooperative  effort  which  I  Invite 
from  businessmen  and  from  other  interested 
citizens. 

QUESTIONS    ANSWERED 

If  we  can  keep  open  the  channels  of  com- 
munication this  country  can  make  progress 
ahead.  To  further  that  understanding  I 
would  like  to  answer  four  questions  that  I'm 
most  frequently  asked  by  businessmen  or 
written  about  or  written  to. 

The  first  and  most  frequently  asked  ques- 
tion Is: 

Is  the  Federal  Government  growing  so  large 
that  our  private  economy  Is  endangered? 

My  answer  to  that  Is  no.  The  Federal 
Government  has  been  growing  for  176  years. 
Our  population  has  grown  even  faster.  Our 
territory  and  economy  have  grown  and  be- 
come more  closely  linked. 

The  size  of  our  business,  labor,  farm,  and 
other  establishments  and  organizations  has 
grown.  Above  all,  our  responsibilities  around 
the  world  have  grown,  and  our  stake  In  the 
world  peace  has  grown  Immeasurably. 

Life  Itself  Is  more  complex.  And  the 
American  people  In  the  20th  century  have 
come  to  expect  more  from  governmental  ac- 
tion. But  there  has  been  no  sudden  spurt 
In  the  growth  of  Government  under  this 
administration. 

Leaving  national  security  outlays  aside. 
Federal  civilian  expenditures  today,  when 
measured,  as  they  should  be  measured  In  a 
growing  economy,  as  a  percentage  of  our  na- 
tional output,  are  no  higher  than  they  were 
at  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War.  A 
mere  5  percent  of  our  gross  national  prod- 
uct Is  not  a  threat  to  our  economy. 

The  real  growth,  and  this  will  not  come 
as  a  surprise  to  your  Governor,  the  real 
growth  In  government  has  been  at  the  State 
and  local  levels.  Between  1948  and  1962, 
while  Federal 'blvlUan  expenditures  were  ris- 
ing by  65  percent.  State  spending,  on  the 
average  across  this  country,  rose  by  227  per- 
cent, from  less  than  $10  billion  In  W48  to 
over  $30  billion  in  1962. 
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Florida's  State  expenditures  in  that  same 
period  rose  by  270  percent,  or  more  than  four 
times  as  fast  percentagewise  as  the  Federal 
budget;  Georgia  by  331  percent;  Ohio  by  300 
percent;  Kentucky  by  431  percent. 

The  Federal  Government  has  no  desire  to 
expand  the  size  and  scope  of  lU  activities 
merely  for  the  sake  of  expansion.  Many 
tasks  could  never  have  been  taken  on  by  the 
Congress  had  they  been  able  to  have  been 
fulfilled  at  the  SUte  and  local  levels. 

And  this  administration  has  made  efforts 
to  transfer  to  private  ownership  many  of  the 
financial  assets  held  by  the  Government,  to 
substitute  private  for  public  credit,  to  re- 
duce farm  surpluses,  to  dispose  of  excess 
commodities  and  to  make  our  transportation 
system  less  restrictive.  This  is  a  far  cry,  I 
believe,  from  a  government  too  big  for  the 
economy. 

"NO  "  ON    DEBT    AS    DISASTEK 

And  secondly,  I  am  asked,  are  not  continu- 
ing deficits  and  the  mounting  national  debt 
certain  to  drive  us  into  bankruptcy?  And 
my  answer  to  that  Is  "No." 

Once  again  we  must  look  at  these  facts  in 
perspective.  From  1948  to  1962  the  total 
Federal  debt  Increased  less  than  20  percent. 
We  had  the  Korean  war,  all  ovir  obligations 
abroad,  a  tremendously  growing  country,  tre- 
mendously growing  population.  The  Federal 
debt  grew  by  less  than  20  percent  while  the 
average  for  all  the  States  was  500  percent. 


But  taking  only  th«  4  years  from  1958  to 
1962  the  Federal  debt  roae  only  8  percent 
while  State  debt  as  a  whole  went  up  41  per- 
cent. 

Obviously,  neither  the  States  nor  the  Na- 
tion are  teetering  on  the  edge  of  bankruptcy 
as  the  result  of  these  debts.  In  1945  our  na- 
tional debt  was  120  percent  of  our  gross  na- 
tional product.  Today  It's  53  percent.  Next 
year  It  will  be  52  percent. 

At  a  time  when  our  debt  has  gone  up  by 
the  percentage  I  have  described  our  gross 
national  product  is  double,  and  therefore  as 
this  country  moves  tn  a  trilUon-dollar  econ- 
omy, which  we're  moving  toward,  qiUte  ob- 
viously as  lone  AS  we  maintain  these  propor- 
tions, the  fiscal  credit  of  the  United  States 
will  still  be  secure.  While  the  Federal  net 
debt  was  growing  lees  than  30  percent  in 
these  years,  total  corporate  debt,  not  my 
debt,  your  debt,  was  growing  by  nearly  200 
percent  and  the  total  Indebtedness  of  private 
Individuals  rose  by  800  percent.  So  who  is 
the  most  cautious  fiecal  manager? 

Tou,  gentlemen,  or  us? 

CALLS    rOft    TAX    CUT 

Tt  Is  true  that  the  pending  tax  cut  will  add 
to  this  debt  by  temporarily  reducing  Federal 
revenues,  but  the  purpose  of  the  tax  cut  is 
not  to  produce  a  deficit  but  to  boost  the 
economy.  A  full  employment  economy  Is 
the  only  way  to  balance  the  budget.  A  re- 
cesslon-rldden  economy — recessions  occur- 
ring every  24  or  30  or  82  months,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  a  guarantee  of  chronic  higher 
deficits  and  continually  deeper  debt. 

We  must  remember  that  In  1958  President 
Elsenhower  sent  up  a  budget  to  the  Hill 
which  was  balanced  in  surplus  by  a  half  a 
billion  dollars.  A  a  result  of  the  deficit  of 
the  recession  of  1058  that  budget  ended  up 
that  year  unbalanced  912.6  billion. 

The  greatest  enemy  of  the  balanced  budget 
is  a  recession  and  It  Is  to  prevent  a  reces- 
sion and  to  provide  for  economic  growth  and 
provide  for  the  jobs  for  the  10  million  p>eople 
who  are  coming  Into  the  labor  market  In  the 
next  2>4  years  that  I  strongly  believe  in  the 
tax  cut  very  quickly,  and  not  too  far  away. 

And  third.  I  am  asked  why  can't  this  ad- 
ministration cut  Federal  expeixditures.  And 
my  answer  Is  ttvKX,  we  have  cut.  I  recom- 
mended an  additional  $620  million  In  reduc- 
tion In  this  year's  budget  since  first  atib- 
mlttlng  It  last  January.  Domestic  civilian 
expenditures— excluding  national  defense, 
space,  and  Interest  on  the  debt — domestic 
civilian  expenditures  were  budgeted  below 
the  level  of  last  year,  a  feat  rarely  accom- 
plished In  the  last  15  yean. 

OONTEACTB    flPntOfNC 

Once  16  percent  larger  than  State  and 
local  expenditures,  our  Federal  civilian  ex- 
penditures are  now  43  percent  smaller. 
What  all  this  suggeste  is  not  that  the  States 
have  been  less  prudent  than  we've  been  but 
this  country  Is  growing  and  the  needs  are 
growing. 

Tou  here  in  Florida  and  this  chamber 
know  it  very  well,  or  you  wouldn't  have  sup- 
ported a  175  million  debt  obligation  on  the 
people  of  Florida.  Tou  can't  tell  the  chil- 
dren of  this  State  that  they  can't  go  to  col- 
lege In  1970  because  you  didn't  take  the 
decisions  in  1963  and  what  weYe  trying  to 
do  In  this  SUte  is  what  we're  trying  to  do 
across  the  country. 

What  we  have  to  do  Is  lie  prudent,  respon- 
sible, selective,  make  our  Judgments  about 
what  Is  really  neceeaary  and  valuable  and 
what  can  be  put  aside.  That.  It  seems  to  me, 
la  the  essence  of  responsible  management 
by  the  National  Government,  by  the  State 
government,  by  the  local  communtty.  and  by 
private  business. 

We  reduced  the  number  of  Federal  em- 
ployees aervinf  every  IXWO  people  in  this 
country.  There  are  no  more  people  today 
working  for  the  Federal  Government  than 
there  were  10  years  aso.    Federal  employment 


has  not  Increased  In  the  last  10  years.  There 
are  less  people  working  today  for  the  Federal 
Government  than  there  were  a  year  ago,  but 
it  will  go  up,  because  tlxls  country  grows. 
The  question  Is.  in  what  proportion.  But  I 
can  aesiire  you  that  there  will  be  less  Fed- 
eral employees  serving  every  1,000  people  next 
year  than  there  were  this  year. 

PENTAOON    SAVINOS 

Secretary  McNamara  has  Instituted  cost 
reductions,  for  example,  In  the  Pentagon 
which  will  save  a  billion  dollars  a  year,  and 
finally  save  $4  billion  a  year.  We  are  con- 
stantly reexamining  these  programs  to  deter- 
mine what  can  be  done. 

But  many  of  those  who  call  for  larger  ex- 
penditures are  forgetting  the  growth  of  our 
population  and  the  complexities  of  our  prob- 
lems. An(}  economy  advocates  from  Florida 
are  not  opposed  to  the  cross-Florida  barge 
canal,  which  was  so  strongly  supported  by 
your  Governor  and  by  me.  or  the  State's  effort 
at  Cape  Canaveral  or  the  Tampa  Air  Force 
Fuel  Annex. 

They  talk  Instead  about  midwestem  feed 
grain  programs  and  far  western  reclamation 
projects.  But  out  West  the  economizers  talk 
about  the  Tampa  Air  Force  Fuel  Annex,  and 
so  the  argument  goes  on  across  the  coiintry. 

And  fourth,  and  finally,  the  question  arises, 
will  tlie  fiscal  policies  of  the  Government 
lead  to  inflation?  And  my  answer  to  that 
la  no.  The  danger  of  inflation  arises  when 
the  level  of  total  and  private  demand  presses 
against  our  productive  capacity.  We  are  far 
from  that  today.  Total  output  in  this  coun- 
try would  have  to  Increase  by  $30  billion  to 
reduce  unemployment  to  4  percent.  Our 
productive  plant,  still,  as  all  of  you  know, 
Ls  still  well  t>elow  what  you  could  produce 
operating  at  maximum  capacity.  Idle  men 
and  machliMe  allow  plenty  of  room  for  de- 
creased taxes  and  Increased  demand  without 
the  risk  of  Inflation. 

The  tax  cut,  moreover,  can  be  expected  to 
stimulate  productivity  and  growth  and  thus 
add  to  oiu*  productive  potential,  lessening 
the  danger  of  Inflation.  It's  long  been  be- 
lieved that  a  budget  deficit  automatically 
means  inflation.  The  facts  indicate  other- 
wise. 

INFLATION    TEAM    UISCUUNTEU 

The  record  peacetime  deficit  of  1969  pro- 
duced no  inflation  then  or  subeequently,  nor 
have  the  deficits  of  recent  years.  In  fact, 
most  of  our  post-war  Inflation  occurred  in 
the  year  of  budget  sxirpluaes.  1947.  1948,  1961, 
1956.  and  1957.  Recent  scattered  price  in- 
creases have  caused  concern  and  stimulated 
fear  that  expanded  demand  wovtld  lead  to 
inflation.  But  the  wholesale  price  Index  so 
far  shovrs  little  or  no  reflection  of  these 
increases. 

Some  prices  have  been  reduced  and  most 
prices  tiave  not  moved.  Many  of  the  In- 
creaaee  have  been  In  the  price  of  raw  niate- 
rlals,  which  have  declined,  and  inasmuch 
as  the  trend  of  such  prices  have  been  stable 
or  downward  for  a  number  of  years,  some 
recovery  Is  not  unexpected.  But  the  abun- 
dance of  the  world's  raw  materials  would 
Indicate  that  even  here  we  do  not  have  to 
fear  serious  inflationary  pressures. 

QUOTES  DICKENS 

Moreover,  the  current  remarkable  stabil- 
ity of  labor  costs  per  unit  of  output  clearly 
Indicates  that  such  price  increases  as  hare 
occurred  do  not  reflect  a  general  upward 
surge  of  costs. 

I  realize  that  there  are  some  businessmen 
who  feel  only  they  want  to  be  left  alone — 
that  Government  and  |>olitlcs  are  none  of 
their  affairs — that  the  balance  sheet  and 
profit  rate  of  their  own  corporations  are  of 
more  importance  than  the  worldwide  balance 
or  power  or  the  nationwide  rate  of  unem- 
ployment, but  I  hope  it's  not  rushing  the 
season  to  recall  to  you  the  passage  from 
Dickens'  Christmas  Carol  in  which  Ebenezer 
Scrooge  is  terrified  by  the  ghost  of  his  former 


partner,  Jacob  Marley.  And  Scrooge,  appalled 
by  Marley '8  story  of  ceaseless  wandering, 
cries  out,  "But  you  were  always  a  good  man 
of  business,  Jacob."  And  the  ghost  of  Mar- 
ley, his  legs  bound  by  a  chain  of  ledger  l>ooks 
and  cash  boxes,  replied : 

"Business?  Mankind  wa«  my  business. 
The  common  welfare  was  my  business. 
Charity,  mercy,  forbearance,  and  benevolence 
were  all  my  business.  The  dealings  of  my 
trade  were  but  a  drop  of  water  In  the  com- 
prehensive ocean  of  my  business." 

Members  and  guests  of  the  Florida  State 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  whether  we  work  in 
the  White  House  or  the  State  House,  or 
in  a  house  of  industry,  or  coouneroe,  man- 
kind Is  our  business  and  If  we  work  in  har- 
mony, if  we  understand  the  problems  of  each 
other  and  the  responsibilities  that  each  of 
us  bears,  then  surely  the  business  of  man- 
kind will  prosper,  and  your  children  and 
mine  will  move  ahead  in  a  secure  world,  and 
one  in  which  there  Is  opportunity  for  them 
all. 

Thank  you. 

QUXSTION-ANO-ANSWm   PERIOD 

Question.  (By  James  H.  Covey,  Jr.,  presi- 
dent of  Greater  Tampa  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce.) 

Answer.  Mr.  President,  as  jrou  can  see,  we 
have  an  avalanche  of  questions. 

(Question  not  heard  because  at  interrup- 
tion on  air.] 

We  have,  however,  in  association  witl^ 
other  countries  of  this  liemispbere  joined  to- 
gether in  an  attempt  to  Isolate  the  bias  at 
communism  and  In  that  regard  he  have 
achieved  some  measure  of  success.  Only  five 
countries  in  this  hemisphere  now  recognize 
Cuba.  In  1959  the  trade  of  the  free  world 
with  Cuba  was  about  $1.3  billion.  Now,  in 
1963,  there  has  been  an  80  percent  reduction 
in  that  trade.  There  has  been,  for  example, 
in  the  first  10  months  <rf  1963,  a  60  p«-oent^ 
reduction  as  compared  to  1962  of  the  number 
of  free  registry,  free-world-registered  ships, 
and  now  with  the  recent  order  put  out  by  the 
Greek  Government,  which,  with  British 
traders,  were  the  great  free  world  traders 
with  Cuba,  we're  going  to  find  a  further 
sharp  reduction. 

In  addition,  while  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
discontent  and  turmoil  and  danger  in  Latin 
America,  I  do  not  think  that  there  is  any 
doubt  that  Fidel  Castro  as  a^ymbol  of  revolt 
In  this  hemisphere  Iiaa  faded  badly.  Xrcry 
survey,  every  report  and  I  think  every  news 
papoman,  every  publisher  would  agree,  that 
because  Mr.  Castro  has  embraced  the  Soviet 
Union  and  become — and  made  Cuba  its  satel- 
lite, that  the  appeal  he  had  in  the  late  fifties 
and  early  sixties  as  a  national  revolutionary 
has  been  badly  damaged  and  scarred. 

THB    WHEAT    DEAL 

Question.  How  will  the  recent  wheat  deal 
with  Russia  affect  our  economy  and  would  tt 
lessen   the  U.S.   problem  of   surplus  grain? 

Answer.  Yes,  it  would.  Even  though— even 
with  the  deal,  if  it  goes  and  it  amounts  to 
2.5  to  3  million  tons,  we  would  still  have  a 
surplus  of  750  million  bxishels  of  wheat, 
which  is  still  a  substantial  surjrius.  But  It 
would  affect — ^we  now  carry  about  a  bUlloa, 
and  of  course  we  pay  the  charges  for  the 
maintenance  of  that  surplus.  In  addition. 
If  the  sale  were  consummated  we  would  pro- 
vide $200  million  to  our  balance-of -payments 
account,  which  Is  Important.  It  would  make 
our  carrying  charges  of  our  surplus  less-,  it 
would  provide  a  higher  price  for  wheat, 
which  otherwise  would  be  depressed  because 
of  excess  production  next  year.  And  there- 
fore, U  we  can  work  the  deal  out — and  that 
still  is  in  question — I'm  for  it. 

cxvsa  uaarxB  ku. 

Question.  Thank  you.  Mr.  President.  Wtiat 
is  the  outlook  tar  yovu-  civil  lights  program 
and,  sir.  why  are  you  pushing  it  ao  vlcor- 
ovisly? 
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Answer.  I  think  that— first.  I  think  that— 
while  I  know  that  this  program  has  not  got- 
ten great  support  here  In  Florida,  I  think  you 
gentlemen  should  recognize  the  responsibili- 
ty of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
responsibility  is  different  from  what  yoxir  re- 
sponsibility may  be.  This  country — I  carry 
out  and  execute  the  laws  of  the  United 
States;  I  also  have  the  obligation  of  Imple- 
menting the  orders  of  the  court*  of  the 
United  Stotes,  and  I  can  assure  you  that 
whoever  Is  President  of  the  United  States, 
be  will  do  the  same,  because  If  he  did  not, 
he  would  begin  to  unwind  this  most  extracw- 
dlnary  constitutional  system  of  ours.  So  I 
beltove  strongly  In  fulfilling  my  oath  In  that 
ng»rd. 

Now,  we  have  proposed  legislation,  the 
most  controversial  section  of  which  deals 
with  so-called  public  accommodations.  The 
bin  which  came  out  of  the  Judiciary  com- 
mittee which  Is  now  before  the — going  to 
be  before  the  House  shortly,  has  the  follow- 
ing provisions  In  It  on  public  accommoda- 
tions. 

It  provides  that  lunch  counters  shall  be 
open  to  all  citizens  regardless  of  their  race, 
their  creed,  or  their  color.  And  so  shall 
hotels,  motels,  theaters  except  In  the  case  of 
rooming  houses  where  they  are  owner-oc- 
cupied and  with  6  rooms  or  less.  Now,  you 
gentlemen  may  not  regard  that^you  may 
regard  it  as  an  intrusion  on  yotir  property 
rights,  but  you  should  remember  that  over 
33  States  stretching  b€U5k  to  1875  had  pro- 
visions like  this.  Many  States  have  much 
stronger  provisions. 

In  addition,  some  States  have  provisions 
making  segregation  compulsory,  which  Is  not 
new,  and  I  really  believe  that  after  the  events 
of  the  past  6  months  that  all  of  us  regard- 
leas  cA  our  own  personal  views,  must  recog- 
nize that  if  were  going  to  have  domestic 


tranquillity,  if  we're  going  to  see  that  our 
citizens  are  treated  as  I  would  like  to  be 
treated  and  as  you  would  like  to  be  treated — 
that  they  have  to  meet  a  standard  of  con- 
duct and  behavior  but  they're  not  auto- 
matically excluded  from  the  benefits  which 
other  citizens  enjoy  merely  because  of  their 
race,  their  creed,  or  their  color. 

It  is  my  view  of  what  our  responsibility  is 
ln°1903.  The  Congress,  of  course,  must  make 
the  final  Judgment.  What  the  Congress 
passes  I  will  execute.  We  will  know  In  the 
next  2  or  3  months  what  Judgment  the  Con- 
gress win  reach.  But  I  believe  that  It's  going 
to  be  with  us  long  after  I've  disappeared  from 
the  scene.  No  country  has  ever  faced  a  more 
dlfllciUt  problem  than  attempting  to  bring 
10  percent  of  the  population  of  a  different 
color,  educate  them,  give  them  a  chance  for 
a  Job,  give  them  a  chance  for  a  fair  life. 
That's  my  objective,  and  I  think  it  Is  the 
objective  of  the  United  States,  as  I  have 
always  understood  It. 

CANDn>ACY    IN     1964 

Question.  Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Sir.  I  think  about  half  of  the  people  here 
would  like  to  know  when  will  you  announce 
that  you're  a  candidate  for  the  presidential 
election  of  1964. 

Answer.  Well,  I  dont  know  which  half. 

Question.  You  have  nothing  to  say  on 
this  about  that? 

Answer.  I  was  a  candidate  so  early  In 
1959  I'd  keep  It  and 

Question.  Mr.  President  would  you  com- 
ment on  the  scope  and  role  of  the  proposed 
Domestic  Peace  Corps? 

Answer.  Well,  I'm  not  sure  Congress  Is 
going  to  pass  It.  It  only  passed  the  Senate 
by  a  very  close  vote.  What  our  hope  was 
that — there  are  so  many  places  in  mental 
institutions,  Indian  reservations,  parts  of 
eastern  Kentucky,  for  example,  where  there 


are  high  unemployment  rates,  where  coun- 
ties dont  even  have  food  distributed.  There 
are  some  of  our  Islands  In  the  Pacific  where 
we,  for  example,  have  had  a  bad  epidemic 
of  paralytic  polio  which  could  have  been 
avoided — It  seems  to  me — If  perhaps  the  Gov- 
ernment had  been  more  alert. 

But  there  are  these  areas  that  sort  of — 
poverties — Islands  of  poverty  In  the  United 
States  and  It  was  our  hope  that  we  could 
enlist  men  and  womien  of  any  age  to  serve 
perhaps  a  year  or  two  at  very  limited  com- 
pensation and  that  they  would  Inspire  others 
In  the  community  working  with  the  volun- 
tary associations  and  with  the  local  govern- 
ment and  the  State  government  and  the  Na- 
tional Government  to  try  to  serve  as  a  cata- 
lyst to  try  to  do  here  at  home  what  the  Peace 
Corps  Is  doing  abroad.  It's  new.  we  may 
not  get  It  now.  but  we  will  sometime,  be- 
cause I  don't  think  that  there's  any  doubt 
that  there's  a  strong  streak  of  idealism  In 
this  country,  a  strong  desire  to  serve  and 
as  long  as  we're  going  to  serve  In  the  far 
corners  of  the  world.  I  think  we  also  might 
give  them  a  chance  to  serve  here  at  home. 

Question.  Because,  sir,  that  your  sched- 
ule Is  a  tight  one  and  because  you  answered 
so  many  questions  In  your  remarks.  I  would, 
this  one  Is  from  a  little  girl  who  asks,  simply. 
Why  dldnt  you  bring  Caroline? 

Answer.  Well,  she  Uked  It  as  the  White 
House,  but.  we're  getting  used  to  Florida. 
I  want  to  express  my  thanks  to  all  of  you. 
You've  been  very  generoios  and  I  hope  that — 
I'm  very  grateful  to  you  for  your  Invitation. 
I  hope  that  any  time  you  have  any  thoughts 
about  how  we  can  Improve  our  operations 
that  you  write  and  that  U  you  don't  write 
to  me  that  you  will  write  to  Senator  Smath- 
ms  because  I  find  that  he  disposes  of  the 
messages  very  quickly  from  Florida.  Thank 
you. 
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SENATE 

Friday,  November  22, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday,  October  22. 
1963) 
The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore. .    _ 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Father  of  all  men.  in  all  our  groping 
amid  the  mists  of  the  valley  of  doubt, 
we  turn  to  Thee  as  to  the  shadow  of  a 
great  rock  in  a  weary  land.  In  this  and 
every  moment  of  sincere  devotion,  may 
there  come  to  us,  as  alone  we  face  Thee, 
the  solemn  realization  that  we  carmot 
make  ourselves  one  with  other  men  un- 
til there  is  no  happiness  of  others  in 
which  we  are  not  glad,  nor  any  wound 
of  others  in  which  we  are  not  hurt,  and 
that,  whether  we  will  or  not,  we  are  in 
very  truth  members  one  of  another  in 
this  strange  bundle  of  humanity. 

In  these  changing  days,  when  on  the 
earth  Thou  art  making  all  things  new, 
deliver  us,  we  pray,  from  the  web  of  out- 
grown precedents  and  from  the  sophis- 
tries of  mere  party  shibboleths.  May 
those  who  within  these  walls  grapple 
with  the  thorny  problems  of  this  genera- 
tion, girded  by  Thy  might,  find  the  cour- 
age to  fly,  the  urgency  to  run,  and  the 
patience  to  walk. 

We   ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfibld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday. 
November  21,  1963,  was  disjpensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfuld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Aeronautical  and  Space  Sciences  was 
authorized  to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar,  beginning  with  that  of 
William  P.  Bundy,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  reports  of  committees,  the 
nominations  on  the  Executive  Calendar, 
beginning  with  that  in  the  Department 
of  Defense,  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE 

The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  William  P.  Bundy.  of  Maryland,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  Is  con- 
firmed. 

DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  AIR  FORCE 
The  Chief  Clerk  read  the  nomination 
of  Robert  H.  Charles,  of  Missouri,  to  be 
an  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nomination  is  con- 
firmed. 

U.S.  ARMY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed.  ; 


THE  MARINE  CORPS  AND  THE 
NAVY 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  Marine  Corps 
and  In  the  Navy,  which  had  been  placed 
on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
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considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Pru- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  all  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith.       1 1 


CONSIDERATION    ON    MONDAY    OF 
NOMINATION   OF  PAUL  H.   NTTZE 
TO  BE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NAVY 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  it  is  antic- 
ipated that,  barring  unforeseen  events, 
it  is  quite  possible  that  the  nomination 
of  Paul  H.  Nltze,  of  Maryland,  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  will  be  brought  up 
around  the  hour  of  2:30  on  Monday  next. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Senate  resumed 
the  consideration  of  legislative  business. 


REPORTS  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  reports  of  a  committee 
were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Colimibit,  without  amendment: 

S.  1633.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  July  24, 
1956,  granting  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Trazult  Sys- 
tem, Inc.  (Rept.  No.  655) : 

S.  1964.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  fee  charged  for  learners'  permits 
(Rept.  No.  664);  and 

S.  2064.  A  bUl  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
In  trust  by  the  gorernment  of  the  District 
of  Colvunbta  (Rept.  No.  653) . 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1024.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
relocation  costs  made  necessary  by  actions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  662) . 

By  Mr.  MORSE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amendments: 

S.  1406.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Junior  College  Division  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  656) . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  relating  to  devises  and  be- 
quests by  will  (Rept.  No.  657) . 

By  Mr.  HARTKE,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  4276.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  horizontal  property  regimes  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  668) . 

By  Mr.  McINTTRB.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  without  amend- 
ment: 

HJt.  3191.  An  act  to  exempt  life  Insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1913, 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  securities  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  660) :  and 

H.R.  7497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  relat- 
ing to  annual  statements  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  661). 

By  Mr.  MCINTTRB,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbla,  with  amendments : 

H.R.  6338.  An  act  to  enact  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  for  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla,  and  for  other  poirpoees  (Rept.  No.  049). 


REPRESENTATIVE  JOHN  BYRNES 
AND  MORTOAGE  GUARANTY  IN- 
SURANCE CORP.  STOCK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  In 
my  Judgment  Representative  John 
Byrnes  emerges  from  the  Mortgage 
Guaranty  Insurance  Corp.  development 
as  a  man  whose  honor  and  honesty  have 
been  sorely  tested  and  has  met  the  test 
with  &ying  colors,  and  he  has  earned  the 
right  to  have  his  denial  of  any  wrong- 
doing in  the  MGIC  case  believed  fully. 

On  Thursday  he  said  he  did  not  know 
at  the  time  he  purchased  unlisted  and 
rarely  traded  MGIC  stock  that  he  was 
buying  it  at  a  privileged  low  price. 

Certainly  his  more  than  20  years  of 
unblemished  and  hon<»-able  service  In 
responsible  public  ofiBce  in  Madison  and 
Washington  entitle  him  to  have  his 
solemn  word  believed. 

Representative  Byrnes'  action  in  do- 
nating the  entire  profit  from  this  stock, 
more  than  $20,000,  to  a  scholarship  fund 
in  Green  Bay  represents  an  extraordi- 
nary sacrifice  for  a  man  of  modest 
means. 

All  the  top  public  ofBcials  In  this 
country  who  have  never  made  mistakes 
could  easily  have  a  convention  In  any 
convenient  telephone  booth  without 
crowding  it. 

What  shows  the  real  character  of  a 
man  is  not  the  Impulsive,  vmguarded 
mistake  he  may  make  on  inadequate  in- 
formation, but  his  reaction  to  that  mis- 
take. In  this  case.  Representative 
Byrnes  has  reacted  magnificently. 

As  a  citizen  of  Wisconsin,  I  am  proud 
of  what  John  Byrnes  has  done.  I  say 
this  as  one  who  has  clashed  vigorously 
with  Mr.  Byrnes  in  past  political  cam- 
paigns. My  confrontation  with  him  in 
the  1958  campaign,  that  culminated  in 
a  1-hour  television  debate  in  Green  Bay, 
was  one  of  the  toughest  and  bitterest  in 
my  experience;  and  I  anticipate  that  we 
shall  continue  to  clash  and  distigree  in 
the  future,  for  he  is  a  militant  and 
highly  partisan  R^ubllcan,  and  I  am 
proud  to  be  a  Democrat. 

But  his  long  and  always  honorable 
career,  his  statement  of  Thursday,  and 
his  action  in  donating  so  much  of  his 
assets  to  education  should  convince  any 
reasonable  man  of  good  will  that  John 
Byrnes  is  a  man  of  integrity. 

At  a  time  when  the  morality  of  Con- 
gress is  undergoing  serious  and  proper 
inquiry,  the  statement  and  action  of 
Representative  Byrnes  should  help  to 
restore  a  measure  of  respect  for  Con- 
gress, because  of  the  realization  that  it 
has  a  Congressman  who  has  the  sensi- 
tive conscience  to  respond  with  the  sense 
of  honor  that  John  Byrnes  has  demon- 
strated. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  made  a  state- 
ment, the  other  day,  on  television.  In  re- 
sponse to  a  question  asking  whether,  In 
his  judgment,  morality  in  the  country 
and  In  the  Congress  was  declining.  The 
Senator  from  Illinois  Is  a  man  of  fine 
ethical  standards  and  has  a  vast  knowl- 
edge of  history.  He  said  that,  in  his 
judgment,  morality  has  without  question 
improved. 

If  we  compare  these  times  with  any 
period  of  history.  It  is  clear  that  moral- 


ity Is  Indeed  on  the  upswing;  and  I  think 
it  l8  also  clear  that  there  Is  frank  rec- 
ognition of  the  necessity  for  a  high 
standard  of  morality  In  the  Government 
and  In  Congress.  I  believe  that  Con- 
gress and  our  American  society  with  all 
our  serious  problems  deserves  to  be  put 
into  an  honest  and  realistic  perspective 
and  not  constantly  downgraded  and 
criticized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  speaking 
for  myself,  in  my  judgment  the  maudlin 
performance  yesterday  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  only  lacked  Nixon's  dog 
"Checkers."  It  only  adds  up  to  the  fact, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  someone 
was  caught  with  his  hand  In  the  cookie 
Jar,  and  now  wants  the  American  peo- 
ple to  believe  that  he  was  taking  the 
cookies  only  for  children  and  the  bene- 
fit of  charity. 


THE  WORK  OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
this  morning  there  appears  in  the  press 
an  article  which  Includes  the  following: 

The  debate  over  "what's  wrong  with  Con- 
gress" broke  out  again  in  the  Senate  yes- 
terday, but  there  were  only  two  or  three 
Senators  around  to  hear  It. 

The  headline  of  the  article  Indicates 
that  this  legislative  position  developed 
because  of  Senate  absenteeism.  Including 
absences  yesterday. 

I  was  not  in  the  Chamber  at  the  time 
in  question. 

I  started  at  6  o'clock  yesterday  morn- 
ing to  work  on  a  statement  to  be  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  today  on  the  problem 
of  the  unfavorable  balance  of  payments. 

I  then  went  to  my  office,  took  many 
phone  calls,  and  rushed  through  as 
much  of  the  mail  as  possible,  until  a 
meeting  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee  at  10  o'clock.  At  that  time 
it  was  necessary  for  me  to  be  on  hemd 
promptly  to  present  to  the  committee  one 
of  my  constituents  who  has  accepted  a 
position  at  the  secretariat  level  in  the 
Department  of  Defense. 

As  soon  as  that  meeting  was  over,  I 
went  to  the  hearing  on  education  of  the 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Committee,  to 
listen  to  Director  Webb  and  Dr.  Wiesafr 
testify  on  the  impact  of  education  in  the 
NASA  program. 

This  meeting  lasted  imtil  lunch,  at 
which  time  I  met  \^th  some  constituents, 
to  discuss  the  statement  in  question. 
This  lunch  was  interrupted  several  times 
by  rollcall  votes,  which  I  answered. 

As  a  result.  I  was  somewhat  late  to 
keep  two  scheduled  office  engagements; 
and  at  2:30,  at  the  request  of  one  of  my 
senior  colleagues,  I  chaired  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Military  Construction  of  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
where  I  was  at  the  time  of  the  colloquy  in 
question  between  the  majority  leader  and 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Later,  I  came  back  to  my  office,  and 
left  at  6.30. 

Then  I  went  home,  met  my  wife,  and 
joined  the  president  of  the  Missouri  As- 
sociation of  Mental  Health,  to  go  to  the 
annual  dinner  of  that  organization,  along 
with  a  group  from  my  State. 

That  would  seem  a  tsrpical  Senate  day. 
I  have  entered  any  of  the  various  collo- 
quies  about  what  is  or  is  not  wrong 
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around  here.  But  I  hope  the  newspaper 
article  I  h*ve  mentioned  does  not  give 
the  impression  that  all  but  some  three 
Senators  were  loafing  on  the  Job.  Tliis 
work  here  Is  at  least  as  long,  in  hoars 
and  effort,  as  any  I  have  done  either  in 
private  business  or  in  the  executive 
branch. 

ARGENTINK  CONFISCATION  OF  OIL 
WELLS 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  editorial  entitled  "Argen- 
tine Grab,"  which  was  published  last 
night  in  the  Washington  Star. 

I  am  always  delighted  when  I  find  it 
possible  to  agree  with  the  Washington 
Star.  That  has  happened  twice  in  30 
days.  I  believe  the  Star  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  editorial,  which  points  out 
again  that  the  chief  thing  wrong  with 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  happens  to  be 
the  Latin  American  countries  themselves. 
Twd  notorious  examples  are,  of  course, 
Argentina  and  Brazil.  Neither  country 
has  submitted  a  plan  that  entitles  it  to 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  In  respect  to  carnring  out  the  Act 
of  Punta  del  Este  and  the  commitments 
that  were  made  for  cooperation  in  the 
Act  of  Punta  del  Este  that  would  qualify 
Latin  American  neighbors  for  aid  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  program. 

The  editorial  speaks  for  itself.  I  shall 
have  something  to  say  on  the  subject 
next  week,  when  I  will  have  completed 
my  analysis  of  the  legal  situation  in  the 
Argentine,  which  I  am  satisfied  does  not 
bear  out  the  claim  of  the  President  of 
Argentina,  or  the  Foreign  Minister  of 
Argentina,  that  the  oil  contracts  were 
illegal. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  in 
the  RicoiD.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
MointONXT  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  ob- 
jection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Arcemtinz  Grab 

As  a  sovereign  land,  Argentina  has  every 
right  to  be  as  foolhardy  as  It  seems  to  be 
In  annulling  Its  contracts  with  UJS. 
and  other  foreign  oil  companies.  It  has 
every  right,  too,  to  take  over  the  affected 
properties  and  natloiuillze  them,  even  though 
such  action  la  likely  to  be  hurtful  to  the 
country  In  the  long  run. 

But  Argentina,  despite  Its  sovereign  privi- 
leges, has  no  right  whatever  to  do  this  un- 
less It  Intends  to  offer  prompt  and  j\ist  com- 
pensation to  all  the  companies  Involved. 
As  to  that.  President  IlUa  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  in  Buenos  Aires  have  been  far 
from  reassuring.  They  have  assailed  the 
contracts  as  having  been  "Illegal"  from  the 
start,  and  they  have  Intimated  that  there  will 
be  precloiis  little  Indemnification  for  the 
seized  properties.  If  that  proves  to  be  the 
case,  then  the  Illla  regime  will  be  guilty 
of  a  kind  of  International  plundering  rather 
like  Fidel  Castro's  in  Cuba. 

Obvloxisly,  as  numerous  Members  of  Con- 
gress have  been  quick  to  emphasize,  any  such 
conduct  (Peru  Is  on  a  similar  course)  should 
be  answered,  despite  Argentine  warnings 
against  It,  with  a  total  cutoff  of  our  coun- 
try's economic  aid  to  Argentina.  This  aid 
now  amounts  to  almost  $80  million  a  year. 
Certainly  its  contlnviation  would  be  a  monu- 


mental absurdity  if  the  mia  government 
(there  is  sUU  a  poeelbUlty,  as  Preeldent 
Kennedy  and  others  hope,  that  tlM  issue  will 
be  resolved  satisfactorily)  simply  confiscated 
the  oil  companlee.  without  adequately  In- 
donnlXylng  them  In  a  fair  and  honest  meas- 
ure. 

Not  only  Argentina  is  involved  here.  The 
whole  Inter-Amerlcan  Alliance  for  Progress 
Is  Involved.  If  the  nUa  regime  falls  to  of- 
fer Just  compensation  for  its  grab,  and  if 
the  Peruvians  foUow  suit,  the  Alliance,  which 
U  in  grave  trouble  already,  will  almost  siue- 
ly  fall  flat  on  Its  face.    And  deservedly  so. 


OUR  SPIRITUAL  HERITAGE— RES- 
OLUTION OF  KIWANIS  INTERNA- 
TIONAL COUNCIL 

Mr.  CARIJ30N.  Mr.  President,  the 
cornerstone  of  the  American  life  rests  on 
a  strong  spiritual  foundation.  One  can- 
not read  the  early  history  of  our  Nation 
without  sensing  a  silver  thread  of  deep 
spiritual  conviction  through  the  various 
steps  taken  to  secure  our  E>eclaratlon  of 
Independence — our  Constitution  and  the 
formation  of  our  Union  of  States. 

Thomas  Jefferson  made  four  explicit 
references  to  our  dependence  on  God  in 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  which 
is  the  charter  of  our  freedom. 

In  the  first  sentence  he  wrote:  "to 
which  the  Laws  of  Nature  and  of 
Nature's  God  entitle  them." 

In  the  second  sentence:  "that  all  men 
are  created  equal,  that  they  are  endowed 
by  their  Creator  with  certain  unalienable 
rights"— 

In  the  next  to  last  sentence:  "appeal- 
ing to  the  Supreme  Judge  of  the  world." 

And  In  the  last  sentence:  "with  a  firm 
reliance  on  the  protection  of  Divine 
Providence." 

One  of  the  most  encouraging  things 
that  I  see  In  America  today  is  the  grow- 
ing number  of  people  who  are  coming  to 
associate  our  cherished  freedom  with  our 
inherited  faith. 

Many  will  recall  that  In  the  midst  of 
framing  the  great  Instnunent;  namely, 
our  Federal  Constitution,  it  was  Benja- 
min Franklin  who  said : 

If  it  be  true  that  not  a  sparrow  can  fall 
to  the  ground  without  His  notice,  how  can 
we  hope  to  see  a  new  empire  arise  without 
His  aid. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Klwanis  Interna- 
tional Council,  representing  the  leader- 
ship of  Kiwanls  Clubs  throughout  the 
Nation,  the  council  adopted  a  resolution 
entiUed  "Our  Spiritual  Heritage."  This 
resolution,  nonpartisan  and  nondenoml- 
national  In  character,  represents  the  very 
real  concern  of  many  people  in  this 
Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  res- 
olution may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Oint  Sfuutual  HzErrACX 

The  United  States  of  America  is  a  nation 
founded  upon  belief  In  God  and  maturing 
under  a  trust  In  God.  In  return  for  that 
trust.  He  has  blessed  us  beyond  all  other 
nations  and  protected  us  from  our  national 
follies  and  errors. 

Prom  Him  we  have  derived  certain  Inalien- 
able rights,  among  which  are  personal  and 
religious  freedom.  We  in  turn  have  shared 
those  with  all  who  have  come  to  the  golden 


door  seeking  personal,  rellgiotts,  or  political 
freedom.  We  have  guaranteed  religious  free- 
dom by  providing  that  there  shall  be  separa- 
tion of  church  and  state  while  at  all  times 
being  committed  to  t>elief  In  Ood  and  His 
will. 

Whereas  there  are  those  who  would  have 
us  Interpret  "freedom  of  religion"  as  freedom 
from  religion,  "separation  of  state  and 
church"  as  separation  of  state  and  Ood;  and 

Whereas  certain  Individuals  and  groups 
seeking  to  deny  the  dependence  of  this  Na- 
tion and  Its  people  on  God  have  embarked  on 
such  campaigns  as  to  effect  removal  of  "un- 
der God"  from  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance  and 
"In  God  we  trust"  from  oiir  coinage:  There- 
fore be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  be  solemnly  re- 
quested to  reaffirm  recognition  of  the  spirit- 
ual heritage  of  this  Nation  and  Its  people 
and  to  oppose  and  prevent  further  attempts 
however  well  Intentloned  which  tend  to  deny 
our  national  and  personal  trust  In  Ood  or  to 
remove  God  from  the  corporate  body  of  our 
Goverrunent. 
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PROBLEMS  OF  NATIONAL  HIGHWAY 
PROGRAM— ADDRESS  BY  SENA- 
TOR RANDOLPH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  it  gives  me 
a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  extend  to  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Pubbc  Roads  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  the  senior 
Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Ran- 
dolph] my  appreciation  for  the  most  in- 
formative address  which  he  presented 
before  the  49th  annual  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  State  High- 
way Officials  in  Portland,  Oreg.,  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1963. 

In  particular,  I  wish  to  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  for  the  very  kind  re- 
marks he  made  in  referring  to  our  joint 
work  on  the  Education  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare  in  bringing  into  being  as 
much  as  we  can  of  the  President's  com- 
prehensive education  program.  I  want 
him  to  know  that  the  success  of  educa- 
tional legislation  in  this  and  the  next 
session  of  the  Congress  will  be  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  sage  advice  and  wise 
counsel  which  he  gives  to  the  subcom- 
mittee in  our  deliberations.  His  help  in 
conference  with  our  House  counterparts 
has  been  invaluable. 

I  know  that  I  can  count  on  him  in  the 
days  and  months  ahead  when  we  turn 
our  attention  to  those  parts  of  the  Presi- 
dent's program  which  are  directed  to- 
ward providing  our  public  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  with  needed  Fed- 
eral aid. 

In  the  87th  Congress  the  Senate  passed 
a  general  Federal  aid  to  public  schools 
bill  with  the  strong  support  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia.  He  and  I  have 
heard  the  testimony  on  the  sections  of 
S.  580  In  this  session  which  pertain  to 
our  elementary  and  secondary  public 
schools.  I  know  that  he  will  join  with 
me  in  executive  sessions  to  see  what  we 
can  bring  before  the  Senate  In  the  88th 
Congress  to  bring  to  the  boys  and  girls  of 
America  what  we  consider  to  be  their 
rightful  patrimony. 

Mr.  President,  in  making  these  re- 
marks I  had  intended  to  confine  myself 
to  an  expression  of  appreciatioii  to  Sen- 


ator Randolph  for  his  able  exposition  on 
the  1963  amendments  to  the  Federal-aid 
highway  program,  but  I  could  not  help 
at  the  same  time  expressing  to  him  my 
tribute  for  his  devoted  service  to  the 
cause  of  education. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  address  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred by  the  most  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  West  Virginia  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
AoDKXss  BT  Senator  Jennings  Randolph 
Mr.  Mackle,  Mr.  Whltton,  colleagues  and 
members  of  the  American  Association  of 
State  Highway  Officials,  I  am  deeply  grateful 
for  this  opportunity  to  come  before  you  to 
discuss  some  of  the  problems  and  hopes  that 
we  share  in  regard  to  America's  highway 
program. 

Under  the  very  able  leadership  of  Senator 
Pat  McNamaka,  our  Public  Works  Committee 
will  continue  to  work  to  advance  the  pro- 
grams in  which  Senator  Robert  Kerr  and 
his  predecessar.  Senator  Dennis  Chavez  pcr- 
formed  such  significant  roles  in  shaping. 
And  it  is  my  hope  and  belief  that  we  will 
build  new  programs  on  the  foundations 
which  they  helped  to  create. 

During  the  past  year — for  the  first  time 
since  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  Aid  High- 
way Act  of  1056— the  Congress  has  had  a 
respite  from  passing  highway  legislation  of 
major  significance  or  of  controversial  nature. 
Oiir  1963  amendments  to  the  Federal  aid 
highway  program,  which  have  passed  both 
bodies  of  Congress  and  were  sent  to  the 
President  on  October  17,  are  largely  of  a 
housekeeping  nature.  Among  these  amend- 
ments was  the  bill  sponsored  by  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  the  gracious  Mrs.  Nru- 
BEROEs,  to  extend  for  2  years  the  measure  to 
control  outdoor  advertising.  Though  Ore- 
gon's able  senior  Senator,  Watne  Morse,  Is 
not  closely  identified  with  highway  legisla- 
tion, I  would  note  for  this  group  that  he  has 
been  most  active  In  leadership  in  areas  that 
serve  all  America,  particularly  In  education, 
having  successfully  guided  to  passage  In  the 
Senate  within  recent  days  the  vitally  needed 
vocational  education  and  higher  education 
measures. 

There  are  two  provisions  in  the  1963  act 
which  should  be  of  particular  significance  to 
the  members  of  AASHO. 

The  first  of  these  is  the  removal  of  the 
year  1975  as  the  design  date  for  projects  on 
the  Interstate  System.  Congress  Instead 
established  a  20-year  date  from  the  time  of 
approval  as  the  date  for  which  interstate 
projects  must  be  designed — that  is.  In  terms 
of  accommodation  of  projected  traffic  loads. 
The  second  amendment  to  which  I  would 
draw  your  attention  is  one  that  I  was  priv- 
ileged to  introduce.  That  provision,  in  ef- 
fect, raises  highway  development  projects  to 
an  equivalent  status  with  highway  research, 
and  will  allow  the  States  to  be  reimbursed 
up  to  1 1/2  percent  of  their  apportioned  funds 
for  development  work  as  they  have  previ- 
ously been  for  research.  It  is  our  hope 
that  this  will  enable  the  States  to  pursue 
a  more  active  program  In  the  development  of 
new  methods  and  materials  for  highway  con- 
struction and  malntensuice. 

With  reference  to  our  Federal  aid  highway 
program  In  general  and  the  Interstate  Sys- 
tem In  particular,  I  believe  It  Is  accurate  to 
state  that  we  now  have  a  mature  and  tested 
partnership  between  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  your  State  highway  departments,  and 
the  roadbulldlng  Industry.  I  hope  we  may 
also  agree  to  Include  the  Congress  In  that 
partnership.  There  must  be  a  greater 
degree  of  confidence  as  well  as  cooperation 
by  the  Federal  authorities  In  working  with 
State  highway  officials. 


This  partnership  Is  reflected  in  the  con- 
tinued progress  of  the  Interstate  System, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  more  than 
14,800  miles  of  the  41,000  Interstate  Sys- 
tem are  now  open  to  trafBc,  and  construc- 
tion Is  underway  on  another  6,300  miles.  Of 
the  14,829  miles  of  highway  open  to  trafllc 
as  of  June  30,  9,526  miles  meet  the  1975 
geometric  design  standards,  while  3,009  miles 
are  capable  of  handling  ciirrent  traffic  but 
will  need  additional  Improvement  to  bring 
them  up  to  standards  for  1975.  Toll  roads, 
bridges  and  tunnels  lncorp>orated  In  the 
system  totaled  2,294  miles;  and  preliminary 
engineering  or  right-of-way  acquisition  is 
underway  on  another   11,308  miles. 

Project  obligations  reached  a  record  high 
of  $4.9  billion  in  fiscal  1963,  of  which  about 
60  percent  were  on  the  Interstate  System 
and  40  percent  for  projects  on  the  Federal 
aid  primary  and  secondary  systems  and  their 
urban  extensions. 

So  much  for  the  present  development  of 
our  highway  programs.  I  am  aware  that 
AASHO  Is  a  forward-looking  (»'ganization 
and  that  you  gentlemen  are  also  concerned 
with  the  futtire.  And  whenever  I  am  with 
highway  officials  or  road  builders,  there  Is 
always  the  spoken  or  unspoken  question  of, 
"After  1972,  then  what?"  Of  course,  we  can- 
not wait  until  1972  or  1970  or  even  1968  to 
begin  planning  for  futiire  needs  after  the 
completion  of  the  presently  authorized  In- 
terstate System. 

Though  I  cannot  speak  for  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  nor  even  for  the  Senate  or  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee,  there  are 
two  areas  of  need  that  particularly  Interest 
me,  and  both  are  the  product  of  long-term 
population  movements  of  the  American 
people. 

The  transformation  of  America  diu-ing  the 
20th  century  from  a  primarily  rural  and 
agrarian  society  to  an  urban-Industrial  one 
is  the  product  of  many  forces,  but  probably 
foremost  among  these  have  been  the  de- 
velopment of  the  automobile  and  the  at- 
tendant progress  in  highway  construction, 
especially  since  World  War  n. 

The  report  of  the  Bureau  of  Census  In 
1960  revealed  that  almost  70  percent  of 
Americans  live  in  metropolitan  areas.  By 
1980,  according  to  forecasts  by  the  Urban 
Land  Institute,  our  population  wUl  be  nearly 
four-fifths  urban.  The  Institute  further 
predicts  that  metropolitan  areas  will  absorb 
all  of  the  70  million  population  growth  In 
the  decade  1970-80. 

Within  this  overall  migration  pattern  from 
rural  to  urban  areas  there  is  also,  especially 
within  the  past  decade  or  so,  the  centrifugal 
migration  from  the  central  city  to  the  sub- 
urbs. Recent  studies  of  the  University  of 
Michigan  indicate  that  for  every  family  that 
desires  to  move  closer  to  the  central  city, 
four  families  are  looking  toward  the  suburbs. 
As  Incomes  rise,  families  want  more  space, 
more  privacy,  better  homes,  and  better 
schools. 

With  this  movement,  the  new  technologies 
are  also  encouraging  industry  and  business 
to  move  to  the  suburbs,  'nius,  in  many  in- 
stances, the  economy  of  the  central  city  Is 
being  threatened.  This  centrifugal  move- 
ment, and  the  threat  to  the  downtown  areas 
of  many  of  our  cities.  In  my  opinion,  will  de- 
fine a  large  part  of  ovir  highway  needs  for  the 
remainder  of  this  decade  and  the  next. 
There  must  be  greater  accessibility  between 
the  suburbs  themselves  and  between  the 
suburbs  and  the  central  city. 

This  will  require  a  balanced  program  of 
arterial  and  circumferential  highway  con- 
struction and  mass  transit  development. 
And  In  this  respect,  I  would  linger  a  moment 
on  the  presximed  conflict  between  the  private 
automobile  as  a  means  of  urban  transporta- 
tion and  the  mass  transit.  I  daresay  many 
of  you  have  In  recent  months  been  examining 
the  transit  versus  freeway  discussion  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  for  some  indication  of 


official  Federal  policy  regarding  urban  trans- 
portation. Recent  events  should  assure  you 
that  the  Congress  will  not  view  with  approval 
any  extremist  effort  to  promote  a  subsidized 
mass  transit  program  at  the  expense  of  high- 
ways which  are  self -financing.  This  conflict 
will  be  settled  not  on  philosophic  grounds 
but  on  sound  factual  determinations  of  cost 
and  relative  utilization  and  efficiency  of  the 
various  modes  of  trarxsportation. 

And  in  this  regard,  though  I  acknowledge 
the  value  In  a  given  situation  of  mass  trans- 
portation, I  would  not  underrate  the  capacity 
and  imagination  of  our  highway  planners 
and  engineers  to  devise  new  plans  and  de- 
signs to  meet  the  problems  created  by  our 
population  growth  and  centralization.  A  re- 
cent study  in  the  District  of  Coliunbla  Is 
highly  revealing  in  this  respect.  This  study 
demonstrated  that  on  Wisconsin  Avenue,  in 
upper  Georgetown  (a  highly  congested  area), 
a  few  simple  steps  such  as  better  traffic  and 
pyedestrlan  rules  and  the  pointing  of  lane 
lines  could  Increase  the  capacity  during  the 
peak  hour  from  1,000  vehicles  per  hour  to 
1,300  or  1,600.  Further  modifications,  in- 
cluding a  flexible  timing  system,  reversible 
lanes,  and  channelizing  traffic  at  major  inter- 
sections, would  Increase  the  capacity  to  2,600 
vehicles  per  hour.  All  of  this  could  be  done 
with  virtually  no  expenditure  of  additional 
funds.  But  with  added  costs,  principally  for 
building  grade  separations,  the  peaik  traffic 
capacity  could  be  Increased  to  3,600  vehicles 
per  hour.  Doubtless,  many  of  you  are  fa- 
miliar with  such  examples  in  your  own 
States. 

With  reference  to  the  contribution  of  free- 
way construction  to  intersuburban  traffic 
and  the  central  city,  a  highly  instructive  ex- 
ample is  provided  by  Route  128,  the  circum- 
ferential highway  around  Boston.  Prom 
1950  to  1960,  the  population  of  New  England 
grew  about  12.8  percent;  that  of  Massachu- 
setts, about  9.8  percent;  and  the  suburbs  of 
Boston,  17.6  percent.  And,  the  suburbs  of 
Boston  continued  to  support  the  central 
city,  as  Indicated  by  the  fact  that  in  1954  the 
metropolitan  industrial  market  of  Boston 
ranked  ninth  among  American  cities,  and 
by  1958  the  Census  of  Business  reported  it 
as  eighth,  ranking  behind  San  Francisco  and 
Detroit. 

Needless  to  say,  I  do  not  ascribe  this  -dy- 
namic condition  solely  to  the  existence  of 
Route  128.  However,  it  was  a  major  factor 
in  the  economic  resurgence  of  Boston.  Not 
only  did  new  firms  from  outside  New  Eng- 
land locate  on  Route  128;  established  firms 
from  the  downtown  area  moved  there  and 
still  maintained  their  accessibility  to  the 
central  city.  This  latter  aspect  was  revealed 
in  detaUed  studies  of  those  companies  which 
relocated,  and  In  which  It  was  found  that  the 
travel  time  of  their  old  employees  was  not 
Increased,  even  though  the  distance  between 
their  homes  and  the  new  plant  v<ras  greater. 
It  is  worth  adding  that  the  firms  which  re- 
located from  downtown  to  Route  128  ex- 
perienced a  net  Increase  In  employment. 

I  have  offered  these  two  examples  from 
Boston  and  Washington,  D.C.,  to  Indicate 
what  I  believe  to  be  both  the  challenge  and 
opportunity  for  highway  construction  in  the 
coming  years.  And  I  have  little  doubt  that 
the  Congress  will  take  note  of  these  facets  of 
our  highway  needs  after  the  urban  studies 
and  plans  which  were  called  for  In  the  Fed- 
eral Aid  Highway  Act  of  1962  are  well  devel- 
oped in  1965. 

A  second  major  area  of  our  highway  needs 
growing  out  of  the  trend  toward  \irbaniza- 
tlon  and  suburbanization  is  that  of  getting 
our  city  dwellers  out  of  the  cities  and  pro- 
viding more  ready  access  to  the  rich  and 
varied  recreational  opportunities  of  our  re- 
sources of  woodland  and  shore.  It  is  my 
hope  that  we  may  soon  direct  our  attention 
to  a  connected  system  of  scenic  and  recrea- 
tional highways,  utilizing  the  already  exten- 
sive system  of  some  25,000  miles  of  forest 
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hlghvaTS,  and  erploiing  further  the  Impli- 
cations of  scenic  blgbwayc  for  the  shores  of 
our  Great  Lakes  and  coastal  regions  as  weU 
as  our  mountain  ranges  and  great  river  val- 
leys. With  this  end  In  view.  I  shall  soon 
Introduce  with  Senator  Phuxp  Haet.  of  Mich- 
igan, a  Senate  resolution  to  authorize  a  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  staff  study  of  the  po- 
tentials of  such  a  system,  the  recommended 
design  standards  and  alternative  methods  of 
funding. 

These  are  but  two  of  the  areas  where  our 
highway  program  of  the  future  might  be 
concentrated  to  fulfill  the  needs  of  the 
American  people.  And  I  am  confident  that 
the  imagination  and  capacity  for  Innovation 
among  our  highway  officials,  at  both  the 
Federal  and  State  levels,  will  be  more  than 
equal  to  the  task  ahead. 


THE  NEED  FOR  A  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.     BAYH.     Mr.     President,     last 
Thursday  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  Wil- 
lard  Wirtz,  told  delegates  to  the  fifth 
constitutional  convention  of  the   AFL- 
CIO  that  to  fail  to  act  on  educational  and 
other  legislative  programs  dealing  with 
youth  will  be  "to  pass  on  to  the  next 
generation  the  one  debt  it  cannot  pos- 
sibly afford — which  is  its  own  lack  of 
education  and  training."     It  is  with  a 
similar  conviction  that  I  have  given  my 
wholehearted  support  to  the  education 
bills  that  have  come  before  us  this  year. 
As  Secretary  Wirtz  pointed  out.  educa- 
tion is  at  the  root  of  our  ability  to  meet 
the  changing  needs  of  a  developing  labor 
market.    There  is,  he  said,  "no  reason 
to    be    afraid   of    machines."    But,    he 
added,  there  is  "great  reason  to  be  con- 
cerned   about   how    hard    it   is   to   get 
people  who  are  educated  and  trained  to 
see  what  machines  are  doing  to  people 
who    are    not    educated    and    trained." 
Meeting  the   challenges  of  automation 
and  advancing  technology  may  well  re- 
quire a  thorough  reexamination  of  our 
entire  educational  system. 

The  t3rpes  of  problems  which  our  future 
workers  will  face  were  well  summarized 
in  a  recent  article  by  Lewis  P.  Nicolini, 
director  of  the  Indiana  Employment  Se- 
curity Division.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Nicolini's  article,  entitled 
"Tomorrow's  Work  Force."  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  1963  issue  of 
the  Hoosler  Schoolmaster,  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks.  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  article  from  the  same 
November  issue  of  the  Hoosier  School- 
master, by  Mr.  William  W.  Runge.  on  the 
subject  of  vocational  education. 

What  these  articles  point  out  is  that 
we  must  make  intensive  efTorts  to  give 
our  young  people  more  realistic  and 
varied  educational  opportunities  if  we 
are  to  meet  the  real  needs  of  our  society. 
This  body  took  a  limited  step  in  that 
direction  when  it  passed  the  Vocational 
EducaticMi  Act  last  month.  That  bill  is 
now  in  conference  and  I  hope  that  we  will 
have  a  rei>ort  soon. 

A  better  vocational  education  program 
is  not  going  to  solve  all  our  labor  market 
problems;  but,  as  Mr.  Runge  points  out, 
it  can  make  an  important  and  vital  con- 
tribution.    I  said  when  we  passed  the 


vocational  education  bill  last  month  that 
I  did  not  think  It  went  far  enough,  and 
my  views  have  not  changed.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  those  of  my  colleagues  who 
are  serving  as  conferees  on  this  bill  will 
heed  Mr.  Runge's  warning  that  we  arc 
here  engaged  in  a  "race  against  obso- 
lesence."  and  that  they  will  do  all  they 
can  to  have  a  strong  bill  reported  back  to 
the  Congress  soon.  We  need  this  bill, 
and  we  need  it  soon. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

ToMoaaow's  Wobk  Foaci 
(By  Lewis  F.  Nlcollnl.  director,  Indiana 
Employment  Security  Division) 
Advancing  technology  In  the  coming  years 
will  require   new  skills  and   accentuate  the 
need  for  prejob  training.     Numerous  work- 
ers may  be  stranded  because  they  wlU   not 
have  the  labor  skUls  needed  on  tomorrow's 
jobs.     Because  young  people  will  be  forming 
a  larger  part  of  Indiana's  population,  their 
futures  will  be  tied  closely  to  thd  demands 
and    opportunities    of    the    changing    labor 
market. 

During  the  year  1950.  about  53.100  In- 
diana residents  ptissed  their  18th  birthday. 
Ten  years  later.  In  1960.  the  age  of  18  was 
reached  by  72,000.  Next  year,  another  86.000 
young  jjeople  will  be  18  years  old.  By  1965 
the  figure  wUl  Jump  to  93.000;  by  1970.  to 
99,900. 

These  are  the  young  people  who  will  com- 
pose our  futvu-e  labor  force  and  the  ones  for 
whom  employment  must  be  waiting  when 
they  finish  their  high  school  or  college 
studies.  These  are  the  people  who  must 
have  the  knowledge  and  training  the  labor 
market  wUl  require. 

Year  by  year  the  demand  changes;  new 
occupations  are  born,  others  grow  obsolete. 
Economists  predict  that  employment  will 
continue  to  grow  faster  In  the  service  In- 
dustries than  in  factories. 

Because  ImpH-oved  machinery  and  meth- 
ods are  increasing  individual  output,  pro- 
portionately fewer  workers  will  be  needed  to 
p»-oduce  manufactured  goods.  As  standards 
of  living  become  higher,  people  seek  more 
and  more  services.  This  desire  widens  em- 
ployment opportunities  In  the  service  In- 
dustries. 

The  changes  In  tomorrow's  occupational 
demand  wUl  result  from  several  major 
causes — the  continuing  shift  from  an  agrl- 
ciiltural  to  a  predominantly  industrial  econ- 
omy; the  rapid  expansion  in  research  and 
development  activities;  the  accelerated  pace 
In  the  application  of  technological  Improve- 
ments; the  growth  In  size  and  complexity 
of  business  organization;  the  Increase  In 
pajjerwork  and  recordkeeping  among  all 
types  of  enterprises;  and  the  need  for  more 
and  more  educational  and  medical  service. 

Fewer  Job  opportunities  will  exist  among 
the  manual  occupations  than  will  in  profes- 
sional, technical,  office,  and  sales  occupa- 
tions. The  Jobs  in  tomorraw's  manual  occu- 
pations win  call  for  skilled  craftsmen,  not 
tmskilled  workers.  Skilled  operators  for  all 
types  of  factory  machines  will  be  wanted, 
tool  and  die  makers  will  be  needed,  and 
trained  maintenance  mechanics  should  have 
no  employment  problems. 

The  demand  for  individuals  trained  In  pro- 
fessional and  technical  operations  Is  ex- 
pected to  be  60  percent  higher  in  1070  than 
In  1960.  These  are  the  occupations  which 
require  the  longest  educational  period  but 
the  young  people  who  have  been  Mlucated  as 
engineers,  scientists,  and  technicians  will 
likely  move  quickly  into  careers. 

By  1970  employment  opportunities  for 
managers,    officials,    and    clerical    and    sales 


workers  wUl  be  more  than  30  percent  more 
numerous  than  In  1960.  This  type  of  em- 
ployment wUl  require  high  school  and  college 
training. 

Technological  change  will  force  us  to  adopt 
higher  standards  of  Instruction  at  and  be- 
low the  high  school  level.  At  all  ages,  those 
students  who  do  not  plan  to  enter  college 
must  be  given  more  realistic  educational 
opportunities.  The  traditional  type  of  train- 
ing win  be  Inadequate.  Xlxperlmentatlon 
with  new  ideas,  new  materials,  and  new  tools 
must  be  encouraged. 

Unless  realistic  educational  opportunities 
are  provided,  we  will  face  Increasing  problems 
caused  by  high  school  dropouts.  Many  young 
people,  realistically  appraising  the  ordinary 
academic  high  school  as  not  meeting  their 
needs,  are  reluctant  to  enroU  In  vocational 
schools  becatise  of  the  stigma  attached.  We 
must  stop  using  vocational  departments  as 
"dumping  grounds"  for  those  students  who 
do  not  show  either  Interest  or  talent  for  aca- 
demic studies. 

The  values  of  technical  training  must  be 
honestly  acknowledged  and  these  values  must 
be  made  evident  to  those  youngsters  whose 
Interests  and  aptitudes  He  In  this  direction. 
The  caliber  of  Instructors  and  the  quality  of 
facilities  must  be  Just  as  high  for  vocational 
students  as  for  others. 

We  must  reevaluate  cooperative  education 
In  our  high  schools.  Cooperative  high 
schools,  when  properly  established,  deserve 
the  understanding  and  the  esteem  such 
schools  enjoy  at  the  college  level. 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  n,  and  par- 
ticularly since  1958.  the  occupational  com- 
position of  Indiana's  labor  force  has  been 
undergoing  rapid  changes.  This  develop- 
ment has  brought  on  the  recognition  that 
workers  of  all  ages  and  skills  must  xmdergo 
continuous  educational  retraining.  The 
need  for  more  technical  schools  and  espe- 
cially for  more  short  courses  Is  apparent. 
These  courses  must  both  complement  and 
supplement  the  courses  now  offered  In  our 
established  schools.  The  National  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  has  barely  touched  on  this  problem.  At 
best,  this  program  should  serve  as  a  catalyst 
In  getting  the  State  to  face  up  to  the  prob- 
lem and  the  need  of  continuous  training. 

The  components  of  Indiana's  future  labor 
force  are  the  students  of  today  and  tomor- 
row. The  schools  they  attend,  the  teachers 
who  Instruct  them,  the  career  counseling 
they  receive  are  among  the  most  basic  prep- 
arations for  entrance  Into  wage-earner 
status.  Their  educational  opportunities  and 
attainments  wlU  determine  their  Individual 
success  and  the  tempo  of  the  State's  economic 
activity.  

Vocational  Education 

(By  William  W.  Runge.  personnel  depart- 
ment. Steel  Industries.  Inc.) 

Actually,  we  all  seem  to  expect  too  much 
from  what  we  call  vocational  education, 
perhaps  because  we  know  too  little  about  It 
and  understand  less.  It  is  not  a  panacea;  It 
Is  not  a  place  for  the  retarded  only;  it  Is  not 
something  distinct  from  the  school.  Rather, 
It  Is  an  essential  element  of  any  well  rounded 
school  program. 

Too  many  persons  connected  with  educa- 
tion have  considered  vocational  education  as 
Industrialists  have  looked  at  It  In  plant 
training — a  problem  exists  so  we  provide 
training  of  any  kind  to  solve  It. 

Both  require  an  objective  and  a  compre- 
hensive plan  to  reach  that  objective.  There- 
fore, with  proper  consideration  of  what  we 
are  looking  for,  we  should  divide  vocational 
education  Into  Its  two  logical  parts — part  of 
the  high  school  curriculum  and  as  a  post- 
high-school  education  and  training  area. 

In  the  high  school  we  must  make  fiorther 
progress  In  getting  away  from  the  notion, 
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Idea,  and  mlseonoeption  that  vocational 
training  Is  the  place  to  put  otir  youngsters 
who  have  no  Interest  In  or  not  sufficient  In- 
telligence for  an  academic  course.  Make  no 
mlsUke  about  It — modern  Industry  requires 
brains  In  all  areas  to  operate  efficiently  and 
profitably.  It  requires  intelligence,  educa- 
tion, and  training  to  operate  a  million -dollar 
press,  and  Industry  requires  all  three. 

In  the  average  high  school  program,  we 
cannot  and  should  not  expect  the  high  school 
graduate  to  be  a  proficient  tool  and  die 
maker,  printer,  machinist,  or  skilled  crafts- 
man. Instead,  we  should  concentrate  on 
acquainting  him  with  the  tools,  techniques, 
and  terminology  which  are  basic  In  a  par- 
ticular occupation.  Just  as  In  footbaU,  we 
are  giving  him  the  basic  and  necessary  fun- 
damentals which  will  some  day  make  him  a 
professional. 

Vocational  education  has  used  effectively 
the  system  of  advisory  committees  to  assist 
In  planning  the  training  desirable  in  an  oc- 
cupation or  in  an  industry.  The  committees 
have  worked  weU  where  the  committees  are 
well  Informed  and  Interested.  These  com- 
mittees could  be  of  special  value  In  helping 
determine  the  future  needs  of  employees  in 
an  Industry  or  In  an  occupation.  This  would 
have  a  tendehcy  to  eliminate  or  at  least  min- 
imize training  today  for  a  Job  which  will  not 
exist  for  the  student  when  he  or  she  grad- 
uates. 

Counselors  and  student  advisers  must  also 
take  a  new  look  at  the  student  and  at  the 
possibilities  of  vocational  education.  The 
student  who  has  the  background  and  ability 
for  meeting  the  complexities  of  modern  in- 
dustry upon  graduation  from  high  school  Is 
not  a  reject  from  society,  but  Is  really  a 
most  essential  part  of  it. 

Adult  vocational  education.  In  Its  own 
area,  has  been  as  effective  as  the  energy  de- 
voted to  It  and  the  use  being  made  of  It. 
More  emphasis  should  be  placed  on  a  "want 
to"  attitude  on  the  part  of  participants  to 
replace  the  "have  to"  one  that  Is  all  too 
prevalent  today. 

Basically,  we  should  follow  two  concepts 
In  this  area  of  adult  vocational  training. 
First,  we  mxist  know  the  occupation.  Its 
present  requirements  and  those  requirements 
which  frill  be  a  part  of  Its  future.  Secondly, 
we  must  know  the  student  and  his  area  of 
deficiencies,  for  the  Job  now,  and  the  Job  6 
years  from  now.  "Hien  we  utilize  vocational 
training  as  the  btondlng  unit  between  the 
two. 

In  all  areas,  educators  and  Industrialists 
must  recognize  and  remember  that  It  Lb  the 
combination  of  education,  training,  and  ex- 
perience that  makes  vocational  training 
most  effective.  Dropping  any  one  element 
Is  detrimental  to  the  student  and  the  pro- 
gram. Here  we  give  reason  to  the  training 
and  effectiveness  to  the  experience,  using  the 
edudktlon  as  the  foundation  for  both  the 
training  and  experience. 

Industrial  training  directors  and  their 
coxuiterparts  In  the  school  system  should 
coordinate  their  efforts  most  closely.  Both 
are  working  toward  the  same  objectives 
with  similar  means.  Though  the  industrial 
training  director  U  undoubtedly  more  seri- 
ously concerned  with  the  profltmaklng  as- 
pects of  training  and  education,  this  aspect 
should  not  be  foreign  to  the  teacher  and 
school  administrator. 

Vocational  education  could  well  borrow 
from  the  training  director  his  philosophy 
that  training  Is  the  race  against  obsolescence. 
Working  closely  together  toward  their  com- 
mon goals,  they  can  raise  the  stature  of  voca- 
tional training  to  the  position  It  should 
occupy  In  the  schools,  helping  Industry,  the 
service  trades  and  construction,  as  well  as 
manufacturing,  to  win  this  race  that  Is  most 
Important  to  the  future  of  the  economy  of 
the  United  States. 


INDIANA   FARMERS   LEAD  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  in  the  last 
30  years  Indiana,  like  the  rest  of  the 
United  States,  has  changed  from  a  rural 
to  an  urban  economy.  The  result  has 
been  that  Indiana  now  is  primarily  a 
hard  goods  manufacturing  State.  A 
total  of  41  percent  of  Indiana's  income 
comes  from  manufacturing,  compared 
to  only  29  percent  for  the  country  as  a 
whole. 

Naturally,  this  industrial  rise  was  ac- 
companied by  a  sharp  drop  in  the  agri- 
cultural segment  of  the  Hoosier  economy. 
Between  1955  and  1960  alone  agricul- 
tural employment  In  Indituia  dropped 
20  percent.  Today  only  6  percent  of  the 
Indiana  income  comes  from  the  farm. 
This  situation  has  caused  some  experts 
to  claim  that  the  importance  of  agricul- 
ture In  Indiana  is  slowly  decreasing. 

My  sentiments,  however,  are  quite  dif- 
ferent. As  someone  who  was  raised  on 
a  farm,  studied  agriculture,  and  then 
worked  my  own  farm  in  Vigo  County,  I 
know  that  it  is  foolhardy  to  claim  that 
the  importance  of  agriculture  is  on  the 
wane.  Feeding  our  people  can  never 
decrease  In  importance.  If  it  does,  then 
the  entire  country  will  be  in  serious 
trouble. 

I  believe  I  am  wholeheartedly  sup- 
ported in  this  view  by  the  Indiana  farm- 
ers themselves,  who  despite  a  severe 
summer  drought,  made  Indiana  the 
No.  1  farm  State  in  the  Nation  as  far  as 
corn,  wheat,  and  burley  tobacco  are 
concerned.  These  several  achievements 
were  listed  in  an  editorial,  "Our  Hoosier 
Soil,"  which  appeared  in  the  Indianap- 
olis News  on  November  18, 1963. 

First,  Indiana  led  the  Nation  in  corn 
production  with  an  average  of  87  bushels 
an  acre,  beating  former  champion  corn- 
producing  States  such  as  Iowa  and 
Illinois. 

Second,  Indiana  farmers  also  produced 
more  corn  than  ever  before — a  total  of 
more  than  400  million  bushels. 

Third,  Indiana  led  the  Nation  in  wheat 
production  with  an  average  of  41  bushels 
an  acre. 

Fourth,  although  not  a  "tobacco  State," 
Indiana  still  can  look  forward  to  the  best 
acresige  of  burley  tobacco  in  the  coun- 
try— 2,100  pounds  an  acre. 

Fifth,  the  State's  soybean  yield  tied  an 
existing  record. 

Sixth,  a  Hoosier  farmer,  Charles  N. 
Fisher,  of  Shelby  County,  was  named 
international  corn  king  at  Toronto,  Can- 
ada, marking  the  31st  time  in  41  years 
that  an  Indiana  farmer  has  won  this 
honor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial, "Our  Hoosier  Soil,"  be  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  as  well  as 
two  newspaiJer  articles  describing  the 
success  of  Hoosier  corn  farmers.  They 
are,  "Expect  Record  Corn  Harvest  in 
Indiana,"  an  Associated  Press  story  from 
Washington  that  appeared  in  the  Terre 
Haute  Tribune  on  November  13,  1963; 
and  "Smart  Farmers  Is  Explanation  for 
Indiana's  Top  Corn  Yield,"  a  United 
Press  International  story  from  Indianap- 
olis by  Boyd  Gill  that  appeared  in  the 


Marion  Leader-Tribune  on  November  16, 
1963. 

I  am  very  proud  Indeed  of  our  Hoosier 
farmers.  Their  initiative  and  willing- 
ness to  use  new  techniques  has  made  us 
keenly  aware  that,  although  the  number 
of  people  on  the  farm  may  be  declining, 
the  ability  of  each  farmer  to  produce 
more  food  is  Increasing.  Not  only  are 
less  farmers  feeding  more  people,  but 
they  are  feeding  us  better  food.  In  this 
way,  they  are  bringing  honor  to  Indiana 
and  the  United  States. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[From  the  Indianapolis  News,  Nov.  18,  1963] 
Orra  Hoosixa  Son. 

Despite  a  late  summer  and  autunui 
drought,  our  Hooeler  soil  has  produced  food 
of  quality  and  In  quantity  probably  sxirpass- 
Ing  anything  of  the  kind  the  world  has  ever 
seen  for  a  given  area. 

A  season-end  UJS.  crop  report  confirms 
that  Indiana  farmers  not  only  have  had  their 
best  production  year  ever,  but  lead  the  whole 
Nation. 

On  top  of  that  comes  the  news  trotn.  To- 
ronto that  a  Hoosier  has  been  named  world 
corn  king  for  the  fifth  time  at  the  Royal 
Agrlcultxiral  Winter  Fair  there.  It  is  no 
novelty  for  Indiana  farmers  to  raise  the  best 
corn  anywhere,  but  It  Is  something  new  fot>, 
this  State  to  emerge  with  acreage  yields  tem- 
ping those  of  all  other  States. 

Here  Is  how  this  State  shapes  up  as  the 
best  In  this  country  agricultiu-ally  In  1963: 

1.  The  Hoosier  corn  harvest  has  Jumped  to 
an  unprecedented  87  bushels  an  acre  average, 
besting  former  champion  States  like  Illinois 
and  Iowa. 

2.  The  total  corn  output  for  Indiana  Is 
predicted  at  more  than  400  million  bushels, 
another  peak. 

3.  Indiana  this  year  took  over  national 
wheat  blue  ribbon  honors  with  41  bushels 
an  acre. 

4.  The  State's  soybean  yield  la  a  record- 
equaling  28  bushels  an  acre  for  a  bump>er 
production  of  nearly  79  million  bushels. 

5.  Although  Indiana  Is  not  known  as  a 
"tobacco  State,"  Its  crop  prospect  this  year 
for  burley  Is  2,100  pmunds  an  acre,  the  best 
In  the  United  States.  The  State's  tobacco 
crop  will  add  up  to  nearly  17  million  pounds. 

6.  Charles  N.  Fischer  of  Shelby  County 
again  brought  the  best  corn  sample  of  all  to 
the  hitematlonal  fair  at  Toronto,  which  has 
replaced  the  former  Chicago  Hay  and  Grain 
Exposition  as  the  place  where  corn  kings  are 
crowned. 

His  display  of  specially  developed  hybrid 
yellow  ears  was  typical  of  Hooeler  corn  qual- 
ity, which  la  why  agriculturists  the  world 
over  come  to  this  State  for  their  seed.  Since 
Peter  J.  Lux  of  Shelby  County  won  the  first 
world  title  in  1919.  at  least  31  of  the  41  world 
com  quality  winners  have  been  from  In- 
diana. 

Those  who  may  think  that  because  the 
rise  of  our  urban  centers  and  manufacturing 
has  placed  Indiana  among  the  "Industrial" 
States,  our  farming  has  become  a  secondary 
wealth  producer,  should  look  at  the  1963  crop 
statistics. 

(From  the  Terre  Haute  Tribune,  Nov.  13, 

1963] 
Expect  Record  Corn  HAavzffr  in  Indiana 
WAsmNOTON. — Indiana  fanners  will  har- 
vest a  record  corn  crop  of  400  million  bushels, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  predicts. 
The  Department  said  Tuesday  In  Its  No- 
vember crop  forecasts  that  the  Indiana  yield 
wotild  be  approached  only  by  Illinois,  with  a 
predicted  yield  of  86  bushels  an  acre. 
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The  pre<Uct«d  Indiana  yield  woxild  b«  S 
bushelA  above  tbe  record,  set  last  year,  and 
2  biuhela  above  the  September  and  October 
forecasts. 

The  crop  of  400  million  bushels  would  be 
far  above  the  record,  set  at  350,796.000 
bushels  in  1960.  before  the  feed  grain  pro- 
gram reduced  acreages. 

Although  the  corn  crop  seemed  unaffected 
by  the  prolonged  drought,  the  Indiana  soy- 
bean crop  appeared  to  be  suffering  some- 
what. The  Department  reduced  its  soybean 
yield  estimate  1<4  bushels  to  a  record  equal- 
ing 28  bushels  an  acre  for  a  total  production 
of  78.848,000  bushels. 

The  tobacco  crop  pro6p>ect  remained  at  a 
record  2.100  pounds  an  acre,  which  would 
mean  a  harvest  of  16,800.000  pounds. 

[From  the  Marlon  (Ind),  Leader-Tribune. 

Nov.  16, 1963] 

Though     Exphtts     Hdob — Smaet     Pa«me«s 

Is     BXPLANATION     FOB     INDIANA'S     TOP     COBN 
YlZLO 

(By  Boyd  Olll) 
IifDiANAPOLis. — Lets  don't  divulge  the  se- 
cret to  the  corn  growers  of  Illinois  and  Iowa 
and  the  wheat  growers  of  Kansas  that  Indi- 
ana farmers  led  the  Nation  In  grain  yields 
this  year  because  they  are  smarter  than  their 
neighbors. 

Tou  can't  get  the  agronomy  experts  at 
Purdue  University  or  the  county  agricul- 
tural agents  to  say  in  so  many  words  that 
clever  farmers  account  for  the  alltlme  record 
corn-belt  estimated  yield  per  acre  of  87 
bushels  In  Indiana  this  year.  Or  for  the  fact 
Indiana's  41-buj5hel-per-acre  wheat  yield  this 
year  also  was  the  Nation's  best. 

But  the  evidence  stands  out,  in  the  ex- 
perts' tactful  explanations  for  the  bumper 
crops,  that  Hooeler  grain  growers  more 
quickly  accept  scientific  recommendations 
for  Improvement  In  their  farming  practices. 
"I  don't  know  why  It  Is  we  have  such  good 
fortune/'  said  Gerald  Miller,  an  extension 
agronomist  at  Purdue,  when  asked  why  Indi- 
ana's corn  yield  was  better  than  Illinois'  and 
Iowa's — States  which  produce  many  more 
millions  of  bushels  than  we  do. 

Then  Miller  went  on  to  explain  that  there 
were  numerous  factors.  Warm  temperatures 
came  In  May,  earlier  than  usual.  Rainfall 
in  June  and  July  was  above  average.  Tem- 
peratures were  lower  in  July  and  August 
than  usual. 

Actually,  Miller  said,  the  yield  might  have 
been  greater  than  87  if  it  hadn't  been  for  the 
late  August  and  S^tember  dry  ^>ell. 

But  Miller  said  other  factors  included 
abundant  use  of  fertilizer,  improved  hybrids. 
Insect  control,  disease  control,  and  weed 
control. 

This  Is  where  the  Boosters  seem  to  out- 
shine their  neighbors. 

For  Instance,  Indiana  farmers  used  469,- 
000  tons  of  fertUlzer  In  1961,  Miller  said, 
compared  with  430,000  tons  for  Illinois, 
despite  the  fact  Illinois  has  far  more  acres 
of  cropland — if  only  because  the  State's  area 
is  more  than  50  percent  greater  than  Indi- 
ana's. 

Charles  J.  Murphy,  assistant  county  agent 
In  Marlon  County,  believes  the  heavy  appli- 
cation of  conunerclal  nitrate  fertilizers  Is  a 
keystone  In  the  corn  growing  accomplish- 
ments of  HooBlers.  Murphy  said  nitrates 
used  at  planting  time  absorb  moisture  from 
the  air  even  In  periods  of  skimpy  rain. 

"Indiana  farmers  are  eager  to  keep  that 
soil  fertile,"  Murphy  said. 

Miller  said  the  best-ln-the-Natlon  wheat 
yield  was  explainable  by  the  Increased  use  of 
nitrogen  and  speedy  adaptation  of  new  vari- 
eties of  seed  proved  best  for  this  area. 

"A  recent  survey  showed  that  more  than 
94  percent  of  the  Indiana  wheat  acreage  was 
planted  In  reconunended  varieties  that  ma- 


ture earlier,  yield  higher,  grow  to  a  shorter 
height  and  therefore  come  up  to  a  better 
stand,  and  resist  disease,"  Miller  said.  "Of 
the  total  acreage,  65  percent  was  In  the  Mo- 
non  variety  which  has  only  been  in  use  since 
1959." 

MlUer  modestly  declined  to  guess  whether 
Indiana  growers'  rapid  acceptance  of  new 
varieties  and  fertilizing  procediires  was  due 
to  their  being  "smarter"  or  to  Purdue's  sales- 
manship. 

He  Implied  that  that  old  saw  about  corn 
needing  hot,  dry  summer  nights  for  rapid 
growth  was  slightly  outdated.  All  right, 
maybe,  for  May  and  June. 

"But  we  get  best  results  when  tempera- 
tures In  July  and  August  are  lower  than 
normal,"  Miller  said. 


PRCX3RESS  IN  THE  PRESSING 
POPULATION  PROBLEM 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  a 
thoughtful  article  entitled  'The  Popu- 
lation Problem,"  written  by  William  E. 
Moran,  Jr.,  for  the  National  Catholic 
Welf£u-e  Council  News  Service,  appeared 
in  the  Washinton,  D.C..  Catholic  Stand- 
ard on  Friday,  October  4,  1963.  The  au- 
thor is  dean  of  the  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity School  of  Foreign  Service,  vice 
president  of  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace,  and  a  member  of 
the  board  of  trustees  of  the  population 
reference  bureau. 

Mr.  Moran  writes,  in  part : 

We  live  In  a  tight  little  world  which, 
through  technological  developments,  has  be- 
come so  small  that  here  are  no  longer  any 
faraway  places.  We'll  either  make  it  a  de- 
cent place  In  which  all  can  live  or  we'll  suffer 
the  consequences. 

Later  he  points  out: 

There  Is  serious  question  whether  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  or  other  development  ef- 
forts can  hope  to  succeed  If  population 
growth  in  these  countries  continues  at  pres- 
ent levels.  If  these  efforts  dont  succeed,  the 
prospects  for  peace  in  the  world  are  not 
good. 

It  is  pertinent  that  in  reporting  on  the 
progress  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
meeting  in  Sao  Paulo.  Brazil,  this  week 
the  impact  of  Brazil's  population  growth 
cycle  was  noted.  According  to  a  news 
story  appearing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
Tuesday.  November  12. 1963: 

Brazilian  economists  say  that  Brazil's  an- 
nual rate  of  population  Increase.  3.2  percent, 
win  exceed  the  growth  In  grosss  national 
product  for  the  first  time  this  year. 

Mr.  Moran  has  hopes  that  the  Ecu- 
menical Conference  now  meeting  in  the 
Vatican  will  have  some  of  the  answers  to 
questions  concerning  the  population 
problem  for  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  full  text  of  Mr.  Moran's 
article  and  the  news  story  to  which  I 
have  made  reference  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

as  follows : 

[From  the  Catholic  Standard,  Oct.  4,  1963) 

The  Population  Pioblzm 

(By  WUllam  E.  Moran,  Jr.) 

Twentieth -century  man  has  witnessed 
such  great  strides  In  overcoming  disease  as 


to  put  In  motion  a  rapid  expansion  of  popu- 
lation In  the  world.  More  people  live  longer. 
Birth  rates  have  not  declined  to  compensate 
for  this  greater  rate  of  survival.  Nor  do  they 
show  any  promise  of  doing  so  In  the  absence 
of  positive  efforts  to  that  end. 

Responsible  individuals  and  groups  are 
concerned  over  the  problems  posed  by  the 
rapid  and  continuous  expansion  of  popula- 
tion. 

CHUBCH'S    POSrriON 

The  position  of  the  Catholic  Church  on 
this  question  Is  not  clear.  The  church  is 
often  accused  of  being  opposed  to  any  efforts 
to  cope  with  It.  It  now  appears  reasonably 
certain  that  this  question  will  be  one  of  those 
discussed  at  the  second  session  of  the  Vatican 
Council. 

Throughout  most  of  man's  tenure  on  this 
planet  he  faced  a  bitter  struggle  to  survive. 
As  many  children  as  possible  were  necessary 
if  man  was  to  continue.  War,  famine,  plague, 
and  pestilence  ever  threatened  to  wipe  him 
out. 

In  the  Western  World  he  started  Just  a 
couple  of  hundred  years  ago  to  overcome 
these  problems.  Improved  production  meth- 
ods, expanded  trade,  and  attendant  special- 
ization overcame  food  shortages.  Then 
scientists  began  to  find  out  how  disease  was 
transmitted  and  how  it  could  be  prevented. 
Famine,  plague,  and  pestilence  became  less 
and  less  important  as  inhibitors  of  popula- 
tion; the  Western  World's  population  grew. 
This  presented  no  Immediate  problems. 
The  industrial  revolution  required  more  peo- 
ple and  new  lands  were  available  to  take 
up  any  excess  population. 

DISEASE    CONTROL 

In  this  century  the  situation  has  changed. 
Simple  and  inexpensive  methods  of  control- 
ling debilitating  and  killing  diseases  have 
been  devised  and  applied  throughout  the 
world.  In  spectacular  cases,  such  as  that  of 
Ceylon,  the  application  of  such  methods  has 
resulted  in  the  decline  of  the  death  rate  by 
almost  one- third  in  a  single  year  (1946-47) . 

With  this  control  of  death,  net  rates  of  in- 
crease are  climbing  in  aU  the  underdeveloped 
countries  to  points  where  population  can  be 
expected  to  double  In  20  to  25  years.  Be- 
tween 1950  and  1961,  the  world  population 
grew  by  660  million  persons,  which  is  greater 
than  the  total  population  of  India.  In  the 
face  of  such  massive  growth  migration  Is  no 
answer. 

There  Is  much  talk  about  a  population 
explosion.  Statisticians  compute  the  date  at 
which  men  will  have  standing  room  only  or 
be  standing  on  each  other's  shoulders. 
Others,  In  response,  argue  In  gross  terms 
about  our  productive  capacity  and  insist 
there  isn't  any  problem.  As  optimists,  they 
argue  for  a  so-called  positive  approach,  even 
including  the  export  of  excess  population  to 
outer  space.  But,  there  are  real  and  inune- 
dlate  problems  arising  from  the  growth  of 
population  which  can't  be  Ignored  or  wished 
away. 

We  live  In  a  tight  little  world  which, 
through  technological  developments,  has  be- 
come so  small  that  there  are  no  longer  any 
far  away  places.  We'll  either  make  It  a  de- 
cent place  in  which  all  can  live  or  we'll  suffer 
the  consequences.  The  people  in  the  poor 
coimtrles  are  aware  of  the  possibility  of  a 
surcease  for  their  misery  and  are  demanding 
a  better  life.  The  people  of  the  rich  coun- 
tries have  accepted  a  responsibility  to  help 
them  find  it.  The  responsibility  to  do  so  is 
nowhere  better  stated  than  in  Pope  John's 
encyclical  "Pacem  in  Terrls." 

In  some  countries,  such  as  India  and 
Egypt,  population  In  relation  to  land  already 
Is  so  great  that  Herculean  efforts  at  develop- 
ment threaten  to  succeed  only  In  maintain- 
ing the  growing  population  at  the  existing 
miserable  level.    There  Is  some  doubt  if  even 


that    will    long   be    possible    if   population 
growth  isn't  curbed. 

DIM     rXTTUBX 

Savings  and  foreign  help,  which  might  be 
used  to  Improve  sUndards  of  living,  go  for 
the  essentUl  needs  of  children.  Today's  and 
tomorrow's  Improvements  have  to  be  put  off. 
There  Is  a  serious  question  whether  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress  or  other  development  ef- 
forts can  hope  to  succeed  If  population 
growth  In  these  countries  continues  at  pres- 
ent levels.  If  these  efforts  don't  succeed,  the 
prospects  for  peace  la  the  world  are  not  good. 

The  problems  aren't  all  overseas.  Serious 
problems  result  from  population  growth  here 
at  home.  Our  society  has  changed.  With 
xirbanlzatlon.  mechanization,  and  Improved 
social  legislation,  children  represent  charges 
on  the  family  for  a  long  period  of  time.  The 
responsible  middle  class  family  must  expect 
to  provide  education  beyond  high  school.  It 
must  count  on  an  expenditure  per  child  of 
$20,000  to  $30,000,  depending  on  the  extent 
to  which  public  or  private  facilities  are  used. 

With  all  Its  affluence,  even  the  United 
States  has  not  eliminated  poverty  from  its 
own  society.  A  Presidential  commission  re- 
cently came  to  the  conclusion  that  32  million 
of   our  people  live  below  the  poverty  line. 

These  underprivileged,  who  have  the  least 
access  to  Information  and  advice  on  regu- 
lating birth,  are  reproducing  rapidly.  They 
have  trouble  now  finding  emplojrment  be- 
cause we  already  have  little  room  for  the 
uneducated  and  unskilled  in  our  society. 

Their  children,  an  Increasing  number,  are 
not  receiving  the  kind  of  i»"eparatlon  and 
education  which  will  make  them  productive 
and  happy  members  of  society. 

PABXNTS'      BXSPONSIBILITT 

The  Catholic  church  is  often  berated  as 
being  the  institution  standing  in  the  way 
of  facing  up  to  the  problem  because  of  its 
position.  Oddly  enough,  despite  these 
charges,  the  church  hasn't  yet  any  clear, 
formal  position,  except  a  clearly  stated  op- 
position to  the  use  of  medical  and  chemical 
contraceptives,  abortion  and  sterilization. 

Catholics,  laymen  and  clergy,  have  studied 
the  problem  over  recent  years  and  there  have 
been  papal  statements  on  some  aspects.  As 
a  result  there  are  suggested  Catholic  posi- 
tions concerning  the  responBlbilities  of  par- 
ents concerning  family  size,  acceptance  of 
continence  and  the  rhythm  method  for  con- 
trolling birth,  and  recognition  of  the  nature 
of  the  population  problem. 

But,  since  no  dogmatic  pronouncements 
have  been  made  and  there  Is  conflict  in  the 
various  studies  and  approaches,  there  are  no 
clear  guides  available  to  Catholics  as  they 
face  this  problem.  This  lack  Inevitably  Is 
accompanied  by  the  danger  of  apathy  and 
withdrawal  where  Catholic  participation  in 
an  area  Is  badly  needed. 

What  can  one  hope  for  as  the  council  con- 
siders this  problem?  Here  are  some  ques- 
tions for  which  answers  are  needed: 

Does  the  church  agree  that  rapid  popula- 
tion growth  is  one  of  the  serious  problems 
facing  the  world,  a  real  problem  meriting 
study  and  action? 

Does  the  church  see  any  objection  to  demo- 
graphic, sociological,  and  eugenic  studies, 
even  if  they  may  lead  to  options  or  suggest 
courses  of  action  not  acceptable  for  Cath- 
olics? 

Do  Catholics  have  the  right  In  a  plural 
society  to  Impose  their  moral  standards  on 
others  of  differing  views?  Do  they  have  the 
right  to  insist  that  since  they  do  not  approve 
of  the  use  of  contraceptives  they  should  not 
be  made  available  upon  request  under  gov- 
ernment programs,  at  home  or  abroad? 

What  methods  now  known  for  regulating 
or  inhibiting  reproduction  are  licit?  What 
guidelines  in  theology  or  the  natural  law 
would  apply  to  the  acceptability  of  methods 
which  might  be  developed? 


[From  the  New  Tork  Times.  Nov.  12.  1968 J 

Aluancb  Report  Shows  Laitin  Stagnation 

IN  1962 

(By  Tad  Szulc) 

SAo  Pattlo,  Bbaexl,  November  11. — Eco- 
nomic growth  rate  slowed  last  year,  reflect- 
ing stagnation  In  the  region,  according  to 
the  annual  report  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  300-page  report,  will  serve  as  the  basic 
document  for  consideration  at  the  Alliance 
Conference  that  opened  here  today.  The  fi- 
nance and  economic  ministers  attending  will 
vote  on  the  report's  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations later  this  week. 

A  key  aim  of  the  Alliance  is  to  bring  about 
a  2.5-percent  annual  Increase  in  Latin  Ameri- 
can per  capita  Income.  But  the  report 
showed  that  the  1962  figure  ranged  between 
six-tenths  of  1  percent  and  1  percent,  a  drop 
from  1961  levels. 

This  deterioration  was  primarily  a  result  of 
developments  In  Argentina  and  Brazil,  the 
report  said.  These  countries  jointly  account 
for  about  half  of  Latin  America's  population 
and  indxistrial  and  agrlcultiural  production. 

The  Income  growth  rate  In  10  of  the  19 
Latin  American  countries  In  the  Alliance  ex- 
ceeded the  2.5-percent  goal,  though  the 
hemispheric  average  was  pulled  down  by  eco- 
nomic crises  in  Argentina  and  BrazU. 

Argentina's  gross  national  product  in  1962 
was  3.4  percent  below  the  1961  level,  the  re- 
port said.  Brazil's  growth  rate  feU  sharply 
In  1962  from  the  record  7. 7 -percent  Increase 
In  1961. 

The  decline  In  Argentine  production  was 
linked  to  a  general  depression  and  to  the 
country's  long  political  crisis. 

In  Brazil,  the  phenomenal  growth  cycle 
that  began  in  the  late  1950's  came  to  a  vir- 
tual standsUll  In  1961  through  a  combina- 
tion of  infiatlon  and  political  unrest. 

BBAZIL  TO  rAIX  BACK 

Brazilian  economists  say  that  Brazil's  an- 
nual rate  of  population  increase,  3.2  percent, 
will  exceed  the  growth  in  gross  national  prod- 
uct for  the  first  time  this  year. 

This  means  that  Brazil,  faced  by  a  eoet- 
of-Uvlng  Increase  of  more  than  1(X)  percent, 
win  see  her  per  capita  Income  receding  In 
1963  Instead  of  growing. 

Economists  here  thus  believe  that  1963 
figvu-es  for  all  of  Latin  America  will  continue 
to  refiect  stagnation.  No  1963  figures  were 
included  in  the  report  circulated  today. 

The  report  stressed  the  growth  in  the  10 
Latin  Republics  that  met  or  exceeded  goals, 
including  6  of  the  7  countries  that  have  sub- 
mitted national  development  plans  to  the 
Alliance's  economic  review  panel.  The  ob- 
jective of  the  U.S. -sponsored  Alliance  is  so- 
cial and  economic  reform  in  Latin  America. 

The  most  notable  1962  Improvements  were 
reported  In  Nicaragua,  which  had  a  7.2-per- 
cent Increase  in  per  capita  Income,  and  In 
Panama,  Haiti,  El  Salvador,  Colombia,  and 
Venezuela. 

Venezuela  achieved  a  3.9-percent  Increase 
In  per  capita  Income  and  a  7.1 -percent  rise 
In  gross  national  product,  despite  political 
unrest  aggravated  terrorist  activities. 

These  gains  were  achieved  In  the  face  of  a 
decline  In  petroleum  revenue. 

Venezuela  raised  her  agricultural  produc- 
tion by  11  percent  In  1962,  compared  with 
2  percent  in  1961,  when  land  reform 
measures  began  operating  effectively.  She 
doubled  the  Increase  In  her  overall  industrial 
output. 

In  Brazil,  by  contrast.  Industrial  produc- 
tion remained  stationary,  while  the  increase 
in  farm  output  dropped  from  8  to  1  percent. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  RIGHTS  FOR 
MENTALLY  ILL 

Mr.  FONG.    Mr.  President,  a  bill  to 
protect  the  constitutional  rights  of  the 


mentally  ill.  numbered  S.  935,  has  been 
favorably  reported  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Constitutional  Rights  to  the  full  Ju- 
diciary Committee.  As  a  member  of 
that  subcommittee  I  supported  the  bill. 

In  my  opinion  S.  935  is  a  landmark 
measure  guaranteeing  the  civil  rights  of 
those  hospitalized  for  mental  illness. 
Although  the  bill  applies  only  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  it  Is  the  subcommit- 
tee's hope  that  it  will  serve  as  a  model 
for  adoption  by  the  States  or  for  the  re- 
vision of  State  mental  health  laws. 

Significant  progress  has  been  made  in 
this  century  in  the  fields  of  psychiatry 
and  sociology,  making  possible  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  problems  of 
mental  illness  and  the  development  of 
more  effective  treatment.  Yet,  age-old 
superstitions  and  social  ostracism  linger 
in  the  intricate  and  often  unfair  legal 
policies  and  practices  regarding  the 
mentally  ill. 

These  problems  have  become  increas- 
ingly serious  and  are  expected  to  wors- 
en. Studies  show  that  in  the  United 
States  today  about  18  million  persons,  or 
about  10  percent  of  our  total  population, 
have  been  or  may  be  committed  to  a 
mental  hospital.  Estimates  are  that  1 
out  of  every  12  children  bom  today  will 
at  some  time  in  his  life  be  treated  in  a 
mental  institution. 

In  my  own  State  for  example,  it  has 
been  estimated  that  between  12  to  15 
percent  of  the  papulation,  or  about  78.- 
000  to  97,000  people,  are  mentally  ill  and 
require  professional  help. 

The  subcommittee's  study  of  the  legal 
status  and  the  deprivation  of  constitu- 
tional rights  of  those  alleged  or  adjudged 
mentally  ill  is  the  first  congressional  look 
into  these  problems. 

Our  study  revealed  Innumerable  cases 
in  which  the  rights  of  the  mentally  ill 
have  been  unreasonably  restricted,  their 
interests  inexcusably  neglected  and  ig- 
nored, and  due  process  unconstitutional- 
ly denied. 

Many  witnesses  testified  that  institu- 
tionalized mental  patients  often  receive 
only  custodial  care.  Failure  to  supply 
psychiatric  treatment  to  a  person  who 
has  been  placed  in  a  mental  institution 
and  denied  his  liberty  is,  the  subcommit- 
tee rightly  concluded,  tantamount  to  a 
denial  of  due  process. 

Once  a  patient  is  found  by  a  court  to 
be  mentally  ill,  in  many  States  he  loses 
his  citizenship  status.  He  loses  his  rights 
to  vote,  to  hold  a  driver's  license,  to  dis- 
pose of  property,  to  execute  instruments, 
to  make  purchases,  and  to  enter  into 
contractual  relationships.  Such  auto- 
matic deprivations  of  rights  are  often  un- 
fair and  unjust,  because,  according  to 
the  weight  of  psychiatric  authority, 
many  persons  who  are  in  need  of  hos- 
pitalization are  able  to  carry  on  their 
business  affairs  and  exercise  their  citi- 
zenship rights. 

To  protect  these  and  other  rights  of 
the  mentally  ill  against  imconstitutional 
encroachments,  S.  935  proposes  to: 

First.  Restore  the  legal  capacity  and 
citizenship  status  of  those  adjudged 
mentally  ill. 

Second.  Simplify  commitment  proce- 
dures with  adequate  judicial  protections 
for  the  person  committed. 
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Third.  Protect  the  patient's  rights  to 
notice,  hearing,  and  appeal,  to  counsel, 
and  to  a  Jury  trial  where  he  is  hospital- 
ized under  a  court  order. 

Fourth.  Guarantee  the  hospitalized 
patient  the  rights  to  receive  treatment 
and  to  communicate  with  any  person  or 
agency  outside  the  hospital. 

Fifth.  Provide  that  no  mechanical  re- 
straints be  used  on  a  patient  unless  they 
are  medically  prescribed,  properly  re- 
corded, and  reported. 

Sixth.  Outline  simplified  release  pro- 
cedures. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation  is 
meritorious  and  should  be  enacted  by  the 
Senate  and  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  proper  officials  of  each  State. 


COST  ADVANCES 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  pleasure  to  Inform  the  Senate  that 
hearings  have  been  scheduled  by  Con- 
gressman Samihl  N.  Frikdel.  chairman 
of  the  Accounts  Subcommittee  of  the 
House  Administration  Committee,  on 
HJl.  8068  Introduced  by  Congressman 
William  B.  Widnall,  and  H.R.  6866  in- 
troduced by  Congressman  Abner  W.  Si- 
BAL.  Congressman  WIdnall's  bill  is  the 
companion  bill  to  the  measaire  I  intro- 
duced into  the  Senate  to  establish  a 
Congressional  Office  of  Science  and 
Technology.  The  bill  which  I  introduced, 
S.  2038.  has  been  cosponsored  by  15  Sen- 
ators of  both  parties.  The  Interest  and 
support  which  my  proposal  and  those  of 
Congressmen  Sibal  and  Widnall  have 
received  is  an  indication.  I  believe,  of 
the  increasing  uneasiness  and  concern 
over  the  relations  between  the  scientific 
community  and  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. This  support  for  the  proposal  also 
indicates  the  strong  desire  within  and 
without  the  Congress  to  improve  the  sci- 
entiflc'capability  of  our  legislature. 

Let  me  urge  all  who  are  Interested  in 
this  matter  to  let  Chairman  Friidbl 
know  by  letter  or  statement.  Let  these 
hearings  reflect  the  desire  of  legislators 
and  scientists  alike  to  see  that  the  Con- 
gress is  adequately  advised  on  science. 

This  year  we  in  the  Congress  were 
called  upon  to  appropriate  close  to  $15 
billion  of  public  funds  to  be  used  for 
scientific  research  and  technical  devel- 
opment. The  Congress,  with  its  re- 
sponsibility for  the  control  of  the  public 
purse,  must  decide  what  expenditures 
are  required  in  the  public  interest.  It 
must  decide  which  expenditures  have 
priority,  which  do  not.  It  must  decide 
this,  there  Is  no  choice.  Either  the  Con- 
gress decides  on  a  rational  basis  which 
projects  are  more  important  as  a  matter 
of  conscious  policy,  or,  by  its  inaction 
and  ad  hoc  decisions,  it  will  build  Its 
policy  in  an  Irrational  and  Irresponsible 
manner. 

Decisions  in  the  field  of  science,  as  the 
years  go  by,  become  more  pressing,  more 
numerous  and  more  significant  to  the 
future  of  our  society. 

This  struggle  to  evolve  sensible,  valid 
standards  for  decisions  on  the  allocation 
of  our  scientific  resources  is  not  limited 
to  the  United  States  alone.    Every  In- 


dustrialized country  in  the  world  must 
make  these  decisions,  on  the  east  side 
as  well  as  the  west  side  of  the  Iron  Cxir- 
tain.  Chairman  Khrushchev's  apparent 
vacillation  on  the  Soviet  objectives  in 
space  is  one  example.  Another  can  be 
found  In  an  article  which  appeared  In 
this  week's  Economist,  of  London.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  may 
be  made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

In  the  age  in  which  we  live,  a  nation's 
most    valuable    assets    are    Its    trained 
minds.     The    above    article    Illustrates 
what  decisions  must  be  made  If  these  as- 
sets are  to  be  well  used:  How  far  should 
the  state's  Investment  In  pure  research 
extend;    to   what   extent   is   the  state's 
security   and  survival   Involved   in  this 
so-called  pure  research ;  how  is  the  state 
to  allocate  its  skilled  minds  between  pure 
and  applied  work;   Is  It  the  state's  re- 
sponsibility to  see  that  these  minds  have 
the  utmost  and  almost  unlimitedly  ex- 
pensive equipment  needed  for  their  re- 
search.    As  the  years  go  by,  as  such  ques- 
tions   are    answered,    I    am    convinced 
increasing   amounts  of   money   will  be 
diverted   from  other  domestic  projects 
Into     scientific     channels.     Will     these 
decisions  and  these  diversions  be  made 
responsibly  by  a  responsible  Congress? 
This  is  why  I  believe  so  strongly  that 
Congress  must  improve  its  ability  to  cope 
with  these  technical  questions;   this  is 
why  I  believe  the  Congressional  Office  of 
Science    and    Technology    is    so    badly 
needed. 

Since  the  bills  to  establish  such  an 
office  have  been  introduced,  the  proposal 
has  received  much  attention  from  the 
scientific  community.  It  has  been  en- 
dorsed by  technical  and  scientific  jour- 
n^s.  I  have  received  many,  many  let- 
ters of  endorsement  from  scientists, 
professors,  and  executives  in  the  research 
and  development  industries. 

I  was  most  pleased  to  learn  recently 
that  the  bill  has  received  the  formal 
approval  of  the  American  Society  of 
Civil  Engineers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  other  endorsements 
and  expressions  will  be  received  by  the 
House  Administration  Committee's  Ac- 
counts Subcommittee  at  its  hearings  on 
December  4.  It  is  not  only  of  Importance 
to  the  Congress  that  It  Improve  Its  un- 
derstanding of  science;  It  Is  also  of  great 
Importance  to  the  scientific  community. 
As  the  work  of  science  becomes  more  so- 
phisticated and  complex,  as  It  becomes 
more  difficult  for  the  science  commu- 
nity to  explain  itself  to  the  Congress, 
scientists  are  Increasingly  anxious  that 
the  Congress  improve  its  preparation  for 
and  comprehension  of  those  technical 
matters  which  come  before  it.  And  of 
course  It  is  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  Nation  and  to  the  free  world  that 
channels  of  communication  between  the 
Congress  and  the  sciences  remain  open, 
clear,  and  vital. 

A  clear  and  straightforward  account 
of  my  proposal,  S.  2038,  and  a  discussion 
of  it  was  published  in  the  November  is- 
sue of  Aerospace  Management  magazine. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Record  at  this  point. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Has  CONGKzas  Lost  Contkol? 
(By  Charles  R.  WUhide) 
(Investigations,  allegations,  and  resultant 
reverberations  threaten  to  turn  the  Nation's 
R.  &  D.  effort  Into  a  political  football.  Con- 
troversy centers  on  the  adequacy  of  Con- 
gress to  cope  with  technical  decisions.) 

The  President  asked  for  over  $17  billion 
to  support  R.  &  D.  programs  In  the  budget 
he  submitted  last  January.  Congress  had 
the  power  to  appropriate  or  deny  the  funds. 
They  haven't  done  either  yet.  They're  still 
pondering.  Each  year  their  task  geU  tougher 
and  they  ponder  longer,  because  the  budget 
gets  bigger  and  projects  more  complex.  The 
task  Is  getting  so  tough  that  there  Is  grow- 
ing concern  over  the  capabilities  of  the  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  of  Congress  to 
IntelUgently  allocate  R.  &  D.  money.  So. 
investigations,  allegations,  and  suggestions 
abound. 

The  National  Association  of  Manufacturers 
(NAM)  feels  the  executive  branch  has  an 
unfair  advantage  over  the  legislative  branch 
and  has  called  for  a  group  of  scientists  to 
advise  Congress  on  the  validity  of  certain 
budget  requests. 

Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner.  who  heads  the  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology,  which  advises  the 
President  on  sclentlOc  matters,  agrees  the 
Congress  needs  help. 

Representative  H.  W.  Smith.  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  Is  sponsoring  a  move  for  a  sweeping 
Investigation  of  scope,  cost,  and  conduct  of 
research  programs  oi>erated  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  with  Government  funds. 

Senator  E.  L.  BArrLrrr.  Democrat,  of 
Alaska,  has  offered  a  bill  (S.  2038)  which 
would  set  up  COST  (Congressional  Office  of 
Science  and  Technology)  to  give  the  legis- 
lative branch  the  expert  advice  it  needs  to 
Intelligently  pass  on  the  budget. 

On  the  other  hand.  Herbert  Roback.  vet- 
eran staff  admlnUtrator  of  the  Military  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  makes  a  stanch  de- 
fense of  the  present  structure  of  Congress. 
He  contends  Congress  can  obtain  all  the  In- 
formation it  needs — if — it  wants  to  use 
and  exert  all  the  powers  available  to  It.  Ro- 
back Is  also  leery  of  abdicating  "policy"  pre- 
rogatives to  the  scientific  mind. 

BARTXBTT    SHAKEN 

The  Alaskan  Democrat's  Interest  in  R.  &  D. 
stems  from  an  experience  that  shook  him 
early  this  year — shortly  after  his  appointment 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee  In  the  Sen- 
ate. In  one  meeting,  over  a  billion  dollars 
In  R.  &  D.  programs  for  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare  was  given  the  "OK"  by  the 
committee  in  Just  30  seconds. 

Senator  BAXTLrrT  began  asking:  "What 
Is  redundant?"  "What  Is  unnecessary?" 
"What  Is  duplication;  and  what  Is  vital?" 
He  found  little  If  any  expert  advice  avail- 
able. In  his  view.  If  Congress  Is  to  continue 
to  discharge  the  duties  ascribed  to  It  by  the 
Constitution,  then  It  must  have  informa- 
tion available  to  It.  And  the  source  of  this 
Information.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Senator, 
must  be  answerable  only  to  Congress.  In 
an  address  to  the  Senate  he  said,  "If  de- 
mocracy and  representative  government  are 
to  prevail  in  this  Nation,  It  is  necessary 
that  the  Congress  understand  the  Importance 
of  these  decisions  (concerning  programs  and 
funds  for  science  and  technology)  and  that 
It  have  a  role  In  making  them." 

BARTLrrr'8  bill 
Carrying  his  concern  Into  action.  Senator 
Baktlctt   Introduced  hU  blU    (S.  2038)    to 
establish  a  Congressional  Office  of  Science 
and  Technology  (COST). 
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«  The  bin  calls  for  the  two  such  offices  to 
be  set  up,  one  for  the  House  and  a  similar 
one  for  the  Senate.  There  is  precedent  for 
the  action  since  a  legislative  council  is  al- 
ready In  existence  as  a  bicameral  structure 
serving  both  bodies  of  the  Congress. 

Senator  Bartlett's  bill  calls  for  a  director 
who  win  employ  assistants  and  other  em- 
ployees who  would  be  charged  with  these 
'  duties :  ( 1 )  Upon  request,  to  advise  and  assist 
any  member  or  ccnnmlttee  of  either  Hotise 
with  respect  to  matters  relating  to  science 
and  technology;  (2)  to  make  studies  con- 
cerning matters  relating  to  science  and  tech- 
nology as  may  be  directed  by  either  House; 
(3)  to  maintain  a  register  of  scientific  and 
technological  consultants  who  have  indi- 
cated a  willingness  to  advise  and  assist  com- 
mittees and  Members  of  either  House;  (4) 
to  transmit  to  committees  of  either  House, 
reports  concerning  significant  scientific  or 
technological  developments  which  pertain  to 
their  jurisdiction. 

In  more  personal  terms.  Senator  Baetlett 
wants  the  COST  people  to  be  physically 
located  within  Congress,  to  be  known  and 
trusted  by  the  legislators,  and  to  know  how 
the  Congress  operates.  He  wants  something 
like  a  "devil's  advocate" — a  scientist  who 
must  depend  on  Congress  for  his  compen- 
sation and  advancement.  Bartlett  feels 
that  such  a  man  Is  In  an  excellent  position 
to  give  the  proposals  of  other  scientists 
a  searching  and  Informative  examination  and 
then  relay  his  opinion  to  the  men  who  have 
the  responsibility  for  appropriating  funds. 

nothing    WEONC ROBACK 

Staff  Administrator  Roback  was  a  defender 
of  the  present  staff  structure  long  before  the 
Bartlett  bill.  And  he  continues  to  do  so. 
He  offers  some  persuasive  arguments  for 
maintaining  the  present  setup  and  points 
out  some  of  the  pitfalls  which  a  scientist 
serving  as  a  member  of  a  congresslonally 
controlled  body.  Is  going  to  encounter. 

First  of  all,  Roback  feels  that  there  must 
exist  an  air  of  faith  by  the  Congress  In  the 
various  witnesses  and  agencies  which  mvist 
present  their  budget  requests.  In  his  opin- 
ion, the  agency  budgets  are  carefully  pre- 
pared by  ex(>erlenoed  and  consclentloxis  peo- 
ple who  are  also  working  for  the  good  of 
the  country.  He  puts  high  reliability  on  the 
various  checks  and  balances  already  In  exist- 
ence to  prohibit  the  occasional  budget  pad- 
der  or  "pet  project"  type  from  ever  getting 
his  budget  request  approved. 

Roback  makes  tlie  point  that  a  one-time 
authorization  given  to  enabling  legislation  Is 
no  longer  sufficient.  "The  legislative  com- 
mittees Insist  upon  participating  more  sys- 
tematically in  policy  formation  by  requir- 
ing yearly  authorizations."  Thus,  for  ex- 
ample, NASA  and  DOD  must  appear  before  a 
minimum  of  four  committees — two  in  the 
House  and  two  in  the  Senate — before  their 
budgets  are  approved.  The  two  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committees  must  hear  the  requests  as 
well  as  the  two  Appropriations  Committees. 

Roback  has  sympathy  for  the  high-level 
Government  witnesses  who  must  spend  hours, 
days,  or  even  weeks  before  congressional  com- 
mittees repeating  testimony,  putting  up  with 
delays,  or  Just  sitting  when  members  of  the 
committees  answer  rollcalls.  But  Roback 
says,  this  Indicates  that  the  burden  of  proof 
rests  upon  the  witnesses  and  In  this  way  Con- 
gress continues  to  exert  control. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Roback  contends  that 
Congress  has  Just  as  much  control  over  Its 
various  functions  as  It  ever  did.  He  feels  that 
when  Congress  wishes  to  exert  Its  control  It 
can  do  so — and  rapidly.  And  he  feels  no 
new  committees  are  needed. 

There  are  21  committees  and  126  subcom- 
mittees In  the  Botise  of  Representatives. 
There  are  18  committees  and  100  subcom- 
mittees in  the  Senate.    There  are  seven  Joint 


committees  and  their  assorted  subcommit- 
tees. Roback  thinks  that's  more  than 
enough  to  do  any  Job  presented  to  Congress. 

The  Staff  Administrator  of  the  Military  Op- 
erations Subcommittee  thinks  the  resources 
available  to  Congress  for  expert  advice 
abound  throughout  the  country.  In  this 
contention,  he  Is  Joined  by  some  pretty  pow- 
erful Interests,  some  of  which  are  Included 
In  the  various  research  outfits  that  have 
mushroomed  since  World  War  n.  Among 
the  "resovirces"  available  according  to  Ro- 
back, are  the  Office  of  Science  and  Technol- 
ogy— a  part  of  the  Executive  Office  of  the 
President — the  National  Science  Foundation, 
the  National  Academy  of  Science  plus  the 
civilian  counterparts — any  one  of  which  Ro- 
back expects  would  be  happy  to  make  its 
staff  and  functions  avaUable  to  Congress. 

Roback  says  that  a  Congressman  who 
really  wants  to  check  any  testimony  he  hears, 
can  get  In  touch  with  several  eminent  experts 
in  the  field  in  a  very  short  time  and  check  it 
out  to  his  own  satisfaction.  This  would  pro- 
vide the  "devil's  advocate"  role  propounded 
by  Senator  Bartlett. 

POLITICAL  SCIENTISTS 

Roback  also  wonders  at  the  ability  of  the 
congresslonally  responsible  scientists  to 
survive  In  the  acknowledged  political  atmos- 
phere upon  which  Congress  Is  founded.  He 
points  to  this  trap:  "With  this  complex  com- 
mittee structure  and  distribution  of  legisla- 
tive work  In  the  Congress,  a  small  central 
group  of  scientific  advisers  could  not  hope 
to  respond  to  the  numerous,  frequent  and 
recurring  or  continuous  legislative  demands 
for  information  and  advice  on  scientific  af- 
fairs. And,  on  the  other  hand,  if  the  scien- 
tific experts  were  attached  to  separate  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees,  it  would  not  be 
practical  except  In  limited  and  Informal  ways 
(and  this  Is  a  point  of  Importance  to  Senator 
Bartlett)  for  the  staff  expert  on  one  com- 
mittee to  assist  another  committee.  The 
consequences  would  be  either  that  the  scien- 
tific experts  would  have  to  build  up  a  big 
bureaucracy  of  their  own  in  the  legislative 
branch,  which  the  Congress  would  not  sanc- 
tion, or  they  would  be  bypassed  In  the  hurry 
and  scuffle  of  legislative  work."  This  latter 
point  was  underlined  by  some  letters  re- 
ceived by  Senator  Bartlett  on  his  proposal 
but  overcome  by  the  need  for  expert  advice 
of  a  continuous  nature. 

Roback  does  not  feel  advisory  scientists — 
of  the  type  Bartlett  proposes— would  be 
comfortable  In  a  political  environment.  He 
feels  that  in  the  rough  and  tumble  atmos- 
phere of  congressional  life,  the  scientific 
talent  would  go  to  waste  or  the  natural  sci- 
entists would  soon  become  "political"  sci- 
entists. In  this  he  Is  Joined  by  others  out- 
side of  Congress  who  feel  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  scientific  office  beholden  to 
Congress,  would  Increase  the  hold  some  peo- 
ple think  the  scientific  community  already 
has  on  the  decisionmaking  process  in  Wash- 
ington. 

In  this  latter  field.  Senator  Bartlett  and 
Roback  and  the  factions  each  represent 
agree.  They  are  both  concerned  about  the 
inrofuis  In  the  poIlc3nnaklng  field  made  by 
the  scientific  community.  Both  have  sug- 
gested remedies  for  correcting  such  encroach- 
ment. Senator  Bartlett  would  do  it  by  es- 
tablishing an  office  reporting  only  to  the 
Congress  with  the  purpose — although  not  put 
so  bluntly — to  examine  scientific  proposals 
under  a  congressional  microscope.  Roback 
would  do  the  same  thing  by  utilizing  already 
existent  resources. 

NiMXOD :  A  Scixnttitc  Object  Lesson 

(Much  is  heard  about  the  frtghtenlngly 
high  cost  of  some  of  the  equipment  cur- 


rently used  In  research.     Here  is  a  case  in 
point.) 

The  Atomic  Energy  Research  Establish- 
ment at  Harwell  is  surrounded  by  a  wire 
security  fence,  but  visitors  approaching  from 
Dldcot  station  who  drive  past  the  main  en- 
trance will  r^ach  a  new  drive  that  winds 
along  the  outside  of  the  fence  to  a  complex 
of  buildings  that  has  taken  7  years  and  £34  V^ 
million  to  build  and  where  close  on  1,000 
people  work.  These  are  the  minions  of  one 
machine,  the  only  one  of  Its  kind  in  Britain. 
It  is  a  150-foot  diameter,  £11  million,  7,000- 
million-electron-volt  "proton  synchrotron" 
called,  heaven  alone  knows  why,  Nlmrod.  It 
was  completed,  and  started  up  for  the  first 
time  in  September. 

A  proton  synchrotron's  toses  are  under- 
standably limited.  It  is  a  research  tool  of 
unwieldy  dimensions  that  is  used  by  the 
most  highbrow  and  "way  out"  physicists  to 
study  what  would  crudely  be  described  as 
the  atoms  within  atoms.  There  is  much 
more  to  an  atom,  the  layman  may  be  sur- 
prised to  learn,  than  the  ordinary  run-of- 
the-mill  atomic  scientist  ever  bothers  about. 
For  practical  purposes;  i.e.,  making  bombs 
or  nuclear  pyower  stations  or  creating  radio- 
activity, the  nucleus  of  the  atom  can  be 
regarded  very  much  as  a  blackberry,  a  con- 
glomeration of  virtually  Identical  particles 
distinguished  only  by  the  fact  that  some  car- 
ry an  electric  charge  and  some  do  not.  The 
whole  of  atomic  engineering  rests  on  this 
concept. 

Show  the  same  nucleus  to  a  high  energy 
physicist,  who  is  to  the  atomic  scientist  what 
a  dry  fly  man  is  to  the  boy  on  the  pier,  and 
the  effect  Is  like  putting  a  drop  of  pKjnd  water 
under  a  microscope.  That  nucleus  and  Its 
relatively  stolid  "elementary"  particles  be- 
comes a  teeming  mass  of  worlds  within 
worlds.  Inconceivably  minute  fragments  of 
matter  that  appear  and  die  all  within  mll- 
Uonths  of  a  second.  This  Is  the  regimen  of 
the  proton  synchrotron  and  its  kind.  These 
are  the  machines  by  which  scientists  study 
this  subworld  within  the  atom,  a  subworld 
that  so  far  as  anyone  can  see  is  of  no  prac- 
tical importance.  But  that  does  not  make 
it  any  the  less  absorbing  for  scientists  who 
are  interested  in  probing  the  structure  of 
matter.  Such  men  cannot  turn  their  in- 
terest off  with  a  switch  Just  because  their 
discoveries  have  ceased  to  be  "useful,"  any 
more  than  a  jigsaw  puzzle  addict  can  give 
up  before  the  last  pieces  are  In  place,  even 
though  the  picture  can  be  clearly  made 
out  without  them. 

The  dilemma  facing  the  Government  Is 
how  far  to  pander  to  the  scientific  curiosity 
of  this  tiny  elite  by  giving  them  the  tools 
they  need  at  what  must  Inevitably  be  the 
cost  of  other  equally  deserving,  but  perhaps 
less  Intellectually  exciting  branches  of  re- 
search. Britain  has,  after  all,  a  great  tradi- 
tion in  nuclear  physics,  began  by  Rutherford 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century  and  carried 
on  by  such  names  as  Cockcroft.  And  nuclear 
phjrsics,  at  the  "high  energy"  end  of  the  scale 
where  these  subpartlcles  are  studied,  con- 
tinues to  be  one  of  the  growing  points  of 
science  that  attracts  the  best  minds.  If 
Britain  opts  out,  because  the  cost  of  research 
Is  becoming  too  high,  these  men  will  not  turn 
to  study  other  things.  They  will  pack  their 
bags  and  travel  wherever  the  kind  of  work 
that  they  want  to  do  can  be  done. 

High  energy  physics  cannot  be  conducted 
without  tools  like  Nlmrod.  To  study  these 
obscure  particles,  physicists  rely  on  hitting 
fragments  of  atoms  so  hard  that  the  particles 
burst  out  and  are  tracked  for  one  fl3rlng  mo- 
ment on  film,  by  computers,  In  fantastic 
bubble  chambers  filled  with  liquid  gas  •  •  • 
there  are  many  techniques.  But  the  force  re- 
quired to  strike  a  nucleus  this  hard  cannot 
be  obtained  with  a  hammer's  blow.  Scien- 
tists acquire  It  by  firing  nuclear  particles 
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into  •  ctreulAT  vacuum  and  raclxig  them 
round  It  at  8t«adlly  Increasing  speeds,  gain- 
ing acceleration  Inside  the  field  of  mammoth 
magnets.  Out  of  these  they  emerge.  In  the 
case  of  Nlmrod.  with  the  force  of  7.000  mil- 
lion electron  volts  behind  them.  Nlmrod"* 
inagnet  weighs  7.000  tons;  the  particles  that 
It  accelerates  will  have  circled  its  150-foot 
diameter  vacuum  tube  3  minimi  times  In  less 
th^n  114  seconds.  The  dlllerence  between 
this  and  primitive  man  swirling  a  stone 
round  his  bead  in  a  sling  is  largely  one  of 
scale.  It  seems  to  be  one  of  the  rules  of 
nuclear  research  that  the  smaller  the  object 
studied,  the  larger  the  apparatus  required. 

It  Is  a  bald  fact  that  this  key  branch  of 
pure  science,  high  energy  physics,  has  been 
allying   dovmhili  in  Britain  ever  since   the 
war  for  want  of  such  equipment.    Ten  years 
ago.  It  was  already  clear  that  the  smaller 
existing  machines  had  reached  the  limit  of 
their   usefulness.     SclentlsU  needed   higher 
powers  and  greater  forces  than  they  could 
provide.    It  Is  true  that  the  Government  was 
contributing  heavUy  (£1.7  million  a  year)  to 
the  cost  of  running  a  machine  nearly  four 
times  Nimrod's  slae  at  Cem  In  Geneva;  but  it 
Is  irf  sasy  th**"  it  sounds  for  visiting  profes- 
sors to  have  access  to  Cem,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  a  part  share  with  tha  rest  of  Western 
Eiirope  in  one  enormous  machine  goes  almost 
nowhere  toward  meeting  the  needs  of  British 
universities.    The  Government  faced  a  clear 
choice.     Either   this   country   opted   out  of 
high  energy  physics  entirely,  as  it  has  al- 
ready largely  opted  out  of  space,  and  shut  Its 
eyes  to  what,  for  all  its  apparent  remoteness 
from  ordinary  reality,  is  one  of  the  fastest- 
growing  and  most  exciting  fields  of  science, 
or  it  had  to  authorlae  the  construction  of  a 
monster  machine  of  uncertain  price  which, 
on   the  basU   of   quanUty  surveying  alone, 
could  not  possibly  cost  less  than  £7  million 
and  was  probably  going  to  cost  a  great  deal 
more.    It  decided  to  authorize  the  machine. 
Nothing  smaller  than  Nlmrod  seemed  likely 
to  be  uaef\il:  nothing  like  It  had  ever  been 
built    in    Britain    before.     Considering    the 
hasards.    work    went    smoothly.     The    ring- 
shaped  vacuum  tube  was  the  only  component 
to  cauae  real  trouble  and  the  only  one  for 
which  the  Atomic  Energy  Authority,  as  de- 
signer, had.  much  against  its  will,  to  pUce  a 
development  contract,  with  the  result  that  it 
lost  control  over  the  tube's  costs.     Nlmrod, 
completed  and  working  no  more  than  a  year 
behind  schedule,  is  likely  to  have  cost  £11 
million,  which  U  not  so  far  more  than  the 
original     shot-in-the-dark    oX    £7    million, 
which  mad*  no  allowance  for  contingencies. 
In  one  way  and  another,  the  men  who  de- 
signed Nlmrod  have  reason  to  feel  thy  did  a 
good  job. 

But  a  machine  of  this  kind  cannot  be 
dumped  in  a  field  and  left  to  fend  for  itself. 
Ancillary  research  eqiiipment  is  needed, 
buildings  and  engineering  shops  and  can- 
teens are  required  and  offices.  Staff  has  to  be 
taken  on  and  wages  paid.  Prom  the  start  of 
Um  project  in  1957,  up  to  the  end  of  th« 
current  financial  year  (by  which  time  Nlm- 
rod will  have  been  working  for  Just  0 
months) ,  the  Ooveriunent  will  have  paid  out 
a  total  of  £34  ^  million  on  the  venture. 
From  now  on.  its  yearly  running  costs  (which 
will  inevitably  include  much  new  equip- 
ment) are  not  likely  to  fall  much  below,  say 
£8  to  £10  mimon.  Admittedly.  Nlmrod  is  to 
serve  all  the  imi  vers! ties,  but  what  doas  this 
mean?  That  something  between  7  and  10 
experiments  might  be  coodncted  stmultana- 
ously.  which  Is  not  a  very  large  number,  and 
produces  a  ratio  of  100  men.  scientists,  en- 
gineers, electronics  experts,  and  the  Ilka,  to 
each  single  experiment. 

Most  of  Nlmrod's  BOO-strong  staff  (which 
will  eventually  rise  to  about  1.000)  are  there 
to  keep  the  madHne  in  sweet  running  order 
and   to  help  visiting  professors  with   their 


experiments.  Whether  it  Is  overstaffed  is 
beside  the  point.  The  dominating  featiu-e 
Is  the  vast  cost  of  getting  this  establishment, 
the  National  Institute  for  Research  In  Nu- 
clear Science,  onto  its  feet.  Here  is  a  clear 
case  of  research  yielding  steadily  diminishing 
returns,  in  the  sense  that  each  advance  in 
knowledge  in  this  chosen  field  becomes  in- 
creasingly more  expensive  to  obtain.  Yet 
who  is  to  say  that  sheer  knowledge  is  not 
worth  this  price,  who  is  to  say  that  this  is 
not  Just  the  kind  of  exercise  that  rich  coun- 
tries can  afford  to  Indulge  in  for  the  benefit 
of  the  whole  world?  Who  is  phlllstlne 
enough  to  say  that  the  Government  should 
not  have  bought  this  plg-ln-a-poke.  for 
scientists  have  never  pretended  that  Nlmrod 
was  anything  other  than  this? 

But  even  scientlsU  think  that  Britain  has 
now  gone  about  as  far  as  a  country  of  this 
size  can  go.  Nlmrod  is  expected  to  remain 
scientifically  useful  for  10  years,  and  they 
do  not  then  expect  a  bigger  successor  to  be 
built,  unless  some  radical  breakthrough  in 
design  brings  higher  powers  within  their 
reach  without  proportionately  higher  cost. 
But  some  decisions  have  to  be  taken  sooner 
than  that.  Oem.  in  Geneva.  Is  asking  mem- 
ber governments  whether  they  will  finance 
the  constnictlon  of  a  300,000  mlUlon 
electron-volt  machine  costing  a  minimum  of 
£120  million  to  build  and  £20  million  to  run 
In  the  first  year.  Increasing  subsequently  at 
10  percent  per  annum,  of  which  Britain 
would  be  expected  to  provide,  as  at  present, 
a  quarter  of  the  cost.  At  this  point,  even 
the  most  enthusiastic  high  energy  physicist 
may  ask  himself  whether  Britain  can  afford 
such  an  outlay  on  one  so  very  specialized 
field  of  pure  science.  The  Government's 
own  scientific  advisers  have  come  very  close 
indeed  to  saying  that  at  this  table  BrlUln 
should  not  play  unless  and  until  the  Govern- 
ment has  first  provided  "the  relatively  small 
sum  needed  to  satisfy  the  legitimate  needs 
of  the  rest  of  scientific  research  Ln  univer- 
sities." And  without  Britain,  it  is  doubtful 
whether  the  Cem  machine  would  get  built. 
These  are  not  easy  decisions;  they  will  be- 
come more  rather  than  less  frequent,  so  we 
had  better  get  used  to  discussing  them. 


PLIGHT  OP  THE  FISHINa  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Mr.  President,  the 

U.S.  Senate,  and  partlcvilarly  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Commerce,  has  not 
been  immlndful  this  session  of  the  seri- 
ous condition  of  our  fishing  Indtistry. 
Numerous  legislative  proposals  have  been 
advanced  with  the  strong  support  of  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the 
chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries,  Senator 
Warrkk  O.  Magnusow.  This  effort  has 
been  very  carefully  reviewed  by  the 
Junior  Senator  from  Alaska  In  his  speech 
before  the  16th  annual  session  of  the 
Gulf  and  Caribbean  Fisheries  Institute 
held  in  Miami.  Fla..  on  November  11. 

Senator  Grukkino  also  establishes 
very  clearly  the  need  for  a  12-mile  fish- 
ing zotie. 

I  ask  tmanimous  consent  that  Sena- 
tor Ghuiwing's  speech  be  included  in  the 
REcoftD  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows: 

Dux     PlSHXEIBS     NKZS     OKESTOi     AMD     FiBMKa 
SUFPOKT   AKS  A    12-MlU  LUUT 

(Speech    by    Senator    Gruknoio    given    at 
Miami,  FU.,  Nov.  11,  IMS) 
Friends  and  members  meeting  at  the  leth 
annual   session  of  the  OxOt  and  Caribbean 
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Fisheries  Institute,  a  little  over  4  months  ago, 
I  introduced  a  biU  in  the  Senate  which 
sought  to  extend  our  fishing  limits  from 
the  present  and  traditional  3  nautical  miles 
from  our  coasts  to  12  miles,  and  at  the  same 
time  avoid  some  of  the  coxxflictLng  views 
and  Interests  among  our  diverse  American 
fishing  groups.  , 

The  reason  for  this  p>recautlon  was  that  \ 
we  are  not — and  when  I  say  "we"  I  mean 
our  fishermen  and  those  concerned  with  our 
fishermen — are  not  entirely  united  on  the 
desirability  of  extending  these  limits  an  ad- 
ditional 8  miles,  although  I  am  convinced 
that  a  substantial  majority  of  them  are. 

So,  the  bUl  provided  that  whenever  the 
Governor  of  any  SUte  or  territory  alleged, 
by  petition  to  the  President,  that  the  fish- 
ing by  nationals  of  other  nations  In  some  or 
all  of  the  coastal  waters  lying  within  the 
12  miles  of  the  shores  of  such  State  or  ter- 
ritory was  of  such  intensity  or  magnitude, 
or  of  a  character  to  endanger  the  fishery 
resourca  within  that  area,  the  President 
should  appoint  a  factfinding  tx>ard  which 
would  investigate  the  allegations  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  report  within  90  days;  that  if  the 
report  sustained  the  contention  of  the  Gov- 
ernor, as  it  probably  would,  the  President 
could  prohibit  by  decree  the  fishing  of  these 
nationals  in  the  waters  of  that  State  up  to 
12  mUes  or  he  oould  provide  other  regula- 
Uons  which  would  limit  the  extent  of  their 
fishing,  the  type  of  their  gear,  and  establish 
other  restrictions  that  seemed  necessary. 

One  purpose  of  Introducing  this  legisla- 
tion was  to  call  attention  to  the  need  of 
action  regarding  the  obsolete  3-mlle  limit. 

In  my  remarks  to  the  Senate  I  referred  to 
that  3-mlle  limit  as  an  "albatross  hung 
around  every  fisherman's  neck."  For  I 
am  saying  to  you  very  frankly  that  I  am  in 
favor  of  the  12-mlle  limit  for  the  entire 
United  States.  I  think  it  is  overdue.  The 
3 -mile  limit  is  an  outmoded  conception  dat- 
ing from  the  days  of  the  cannon  that  shot 
round  iron  balls  whose  effective  range  was 
estimated  to  be  approximately  3  miles.  In 
other  words,  the  8-mlle  limit  was  a  de- 
velopment of  a  national  defense  measure 
which  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
fishing.  For  long  the  3-mile  limit  was  com- 
mon to  an  nations  with  seacoasts. 

While  there  has  been  a  lot  of  discussion 
concerning  these  limits  for  years  and  the 
pros  and  cons  of  changing  them,  there  has 
been  no  concerted  action.  International 
conferences  to  change  these  limits  have 
never  developed  a  sufficient  agreement  to 
make  possible  multilateral  action  or  univer- 
sal action.  80  what  actually  has  happened 
recently  1b  that  Individual  nations  have  taken 
it  upon  themselves  to  extend  these  limits 
to  whatever  seemed  to  them  to  b«  best  for 
their  nationals,  and  varylngly  to  hope  and 
assxune  that  each  could  make  its  prescrip- 
tion prevail  on  others.  But.  Uncle  Sam,  be- 
ing generally  good  natured  and  perhaps  in 
his  maturity  a  little  timid,  has  hesitated  to 
take  such  action  partly  because  of  concern 
for  international  relations,  but  also  because 
there  were  differences  of  opinion  In  our 
own  fishing  family. 

These  differences  of  opinion  have  become 
less  and  less  valid  because  they  were  largely 
based  on  the  desire  of  some  of  our  fishermen 
to  fish  as  close  to  the  3-mlle  limits  of  other 
nations  as  possible  and  did  not  wish  to  stim- 
ulate those  nations  into  retaliatory  meas- 
ures If  the  United  States  proclaimed  a  12- 
mUe  limit  for  itself.  That  situation  has 
been  rapidly  disappearing  as  other  nations 
have  acted  or  claimed  extensions  of  their 
fishing  areas,  and  I  suspect  that  before  long 
we  shall  move  closer  to  unanimity  among 
American  flabermen  in  supporting  a  13-mile 
limit  for  our  fisheries. 

Let  It  be  understood  that  this  Is  for  flsh- 
ertes  only  and  that  Is  what  our  discussion  is 
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about,  because  there  are  some  military  or 
naval  aspects,  and  extension  of  the  limit  to 
12  miles  for  purposes  other  than  fishing 
clash  with  some  conceptions  of  our  I>efen8e 
Establishment. 

Actually,  the  United  States  has  in  the  past 
been  a  retarding  agent  in  promoting  change. 
When  the  Hague  Codification  Conference 
met  in  1830  under  the  auspices  of  the  League 
of  Nations,  the  United  States  favored  con- 
tinuation of  the  3-mile  limit  which  was 
then  supported  by  the  United  Kingdom  and 
by  Its  former  colonies  or  associates  in  the 
British  Empire — Canada,  India,  Ireland,  and 
South  Africa,  as  well  as  by  the  Netherlands, 
Greece.  Denmark,  and  China.  Favoring  4 
miles  were  Norway.  Sweden.  Finland,  and 
Iceland.  Six  miles  was  sought  by  Italy, 
Yugoslavia,  Rumania.  Brazil,  and  Colombia. 
Portugal  reached  for  12  miles.  No  agreement 
was  reached  at  this  Conference. 

Another  conference,  after  long  preparation 
in  which  86  nations  were  represented,  met 
in  1968,  known  as  the,  Geneva  Conference  of 
the  Law  of  the  Sea.y  At  that  gathering  21 
countries,  including  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom,  claimed  3  miles.  In 
that  category  were  also  Australia.  Belglimi, 
Brazil.  Canada.  China.  Cuba.  Denmark,  the 
Dominican  Republic.  France,  Japan.  Jordan, 
Liberia  Malaya,  the  Netherlands,  New  Zea- 
land, Pakistan.  Poland.  South  Africa,  and 
Tunisia.  Again  Norway  and  Sweden,  Pin- 
land,  and  Iceland  favored  4  miles.  Cam- 
bodia claimed  6  miles. 

Twelve  countries  claimed  6  miles — Ceylon. 
Colombia,  Greece,  India,  Iran,  Israel,  Portu- 
gal, Spain,  Thailand,  Uruguay  and  Yugo- 
slavia. Mexico  claimed  8  miles  and  Albania 
10.  By  this  time,  11  countries  were  claiming 
12  miles — Bulgaria,  Ecuador,  Ethiopia,  Gua- 
temala, Indonesia.  Libya,  Rumania,  Saud^ 
Arabia,  the  Soviet  Union,  the  United  Arab 
Republic,  and  Venezuela.  Chile,  Costa  Rica, 
Salvaor.  and  Peru  put  in  a  claim  for  200 
miles,  while  Argentina.  Korea.  Nicaragua, 
and  Panama  sought  to  claim  their  con- 
tinental shelves.  At  this  conference.  Soviet 
Russia  and  the  Arab  bloc  insisted  on  12 
miles,  while  the  United  States  and  the 
United  Kingdom  led  the  fight  for  the  status 
quo — namely.  3  miles.  Late  in  the  Confer- 
ence the  U.S.  delegation  offered  a  com- 
promise. It  proposed  a  6-mlle  limit  with  an 
additional  6-mlle  contiguous  zone  In  which 
the  coastal  nation  would  have  excltisive  fish- 
ing rights,  subject  only  to  "historic  rights" 
for  countries  whose  nationals  had  fished  in 
the  area  for  the  5  previous  years.  This 
compromise  failed  to  receive  the  two-thirds 
vote  required  for  adoption  as  a  Conference 
reconimendation. 

Two  years  later.  In  1960,  there  was  another 
conference — the  Second  Geneva  Conference 
on  the  Law  of  the  Sea.  This  time  the  Con- 
ference began  with  the  proposal  that  failed 
In  the  closing  hours  of  the  1958  conference, 
with  the  added  qualification  that  after  an 
Initial  10  years  the  right  of  the  states  to 
fish  within  12  miles  would  end  unless  bi- 
lateral treaties  could  meanwhile  be  negoti- 
ated. In  this  Conference  the  proposal  fell 
short  of  one  vote  of  the  necessary  two-thirds. 
With  82  nations  voting  and  5  abstentions,  the 
proposal  received  54  votes  to  28  against.  A 
shift  of  1  vote  would  have  made  It  66  for  to 
27  against,  the  needed  two-thirds  majority. 
But  let  us  remember  that  even  after  such  a 
favorable  vote  there  would  be  no  compulsion 
for  nations  to  carry  out  the  findings  of  the 
Conference.  A  subsequent  treaty  with  each 
nation,  or  a  multilateral  treaty  of  ratifica- 
tion, would  have  been  needed  and  there 
was  no  guarantee  or  certainty  that  this  would 
follow  and  that  such  treaties  could  be  suc- 
cessfully negotiated. 

This  brief  summary  of  recent  history  on 
the  extent  of  territorial  waters  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  difflaulty  of   arriving  at  inter- 


national agreement.  The  United  States  has 
been  making  efforts  to  secure  such  agreement. 
This  is  a  praiseworthy  objective — if  attain- 
able. 

The  United  States  has,  in  recent  years,  been 
suffering  from  what  might  be  termed  a  power 
Inferiority  complex.  Because  we  are  power- 
ful, we  hesitate  to  assert  that  power.  We 
demur  at  asserting  it  because  of  a  well-inten- 
tioned and  idealistic  desire  to  show  the  world 
that  we  believe  in  negotiation,  arbitration 
and  decisions  arrived  at  by  mutual  consent, 
if  possible,  of  vexatious  international  prob- 
lems. That  is  a  fine  ideal  and  a  high  pur- 
pose, which  I  applaud  and  which  some  day 
may  prevail  in  the  world.  There  is  an  old 
saying  to  the  effect  it  is  well  to  have  a 
giant's  strength  but  It  is  tyrannous  to  avail 
oneself  of  it.  Well,  neither  is  it  desirable 
to  have  LUUputlans  truss  up  and  hamstring 
the  giant  through  unwillingness  on  his  part 
to  use  his  giant's  strength  to  protect  his 
nationals'  Interest.  For  Indeed  events  are 
outrunning  the  worthy  high  purposes  but 
languid  action  of  some  aspects  of  our  na- 
tional policy.  While  the  United  States  is 
striving  for  international  agreement,  other 
nations  are  going  it  alone. 

On  June  4  last,  Canadian  Prime  Minister 
Lester  Pearson,  addressing  the  Canadian 
Parliament,  declared  that  the  time  had  come 
to  "take  firm  and  national  action  to  protect 
Canada's  fishing  industry."  Commenting  on 
the  growing  nvunber  of  foreign  fishing  opera- 
tions which  threatened  to  deplete  his  nation's 
offshore  fishery  resources,  Canada's  chief  ex- 
ecutive declared : 

"The  Canadian  Government  has  decided 
to  establish  a  12-mlle  exclusive  fisheries  zone 
along  the  whole  of  Canada's  coastline  as  of 
mid-May  1964,  and  to  Implement  the  straight 
baseline  system  at  the  same  time  as  the  basis 
from  which  Canada's  terrltorlEil  sea  and  ex- 
clusive fisheries  zone  shall  be  measured." 
I  can  only  applaud  Canada's  action  as  a 
vigorous  move  to  protect  its  nationals'  fishing 
interests. 

Other  nations,  too,  are  moving — and  mov- 
ing unilaterally.  Ecuador — little  Ecuador — 
a  country  with  no  great  political  stability 
and  seeking  our  financial  aid  under  Uncle 
Sam's  generous  foreign  assistance  program, 
and  receiving  it — to  date  to  the  extent  of 
$152  million — seized  two  American  fishing 
vessels  and  arrested  their  crews,  although 
they  were  fishing  more  than  12  miles  from 
shore,  since  Ecuador  claimed  exclusive  fish- 
ing Jiu-isdlctlon  up  to  200  miles.  The  crews 
were  brought  into  the  harbor  and  kept  im- 
prisoned on  their  vessels  for  3  weeks,  a  plain, 
unmitigated  outrage.  Then  the  two  ships 
were  fined  $12,086  and  $14,186  respectively. 
We  may  well  contrast  the  absence  of  vig- 
orous action  by  oxu-  State  Department  in  this 
case  with  iu  action  in  Alaska,  where  it  in- 
sisted that  the  crews  of  the  Japanese  vessels 
arrested  by  Governor  Egan,  when  they  were 
caught  fishing  within  3  miles  of  Alaska's 
coast,  be  released  without  trial,  although 
in  their  case  they  could  only  have  been  fined 
for  failure  to  having  fishing  licenses  and  for 
violation  of  the  conservation  practices  pre- 
vailing in  ovu-  waters.  s 

There  have  been  other  cases  in  Ecuador 
and  similar  to  these  of  harassment  of  Ameri- 
can fishing  boats  off  the  shores  of  other 
Latin  American  countries,  and  it  is  high 
time  that  we  had  a  clear-cut  understanding 
as  to  what  they  may  and  may  not  do,  and 
not  be  subject  to  the  arbitrary,  brutal,  and 
ruthless  maltreatment  to  which  these  Ameri- 
can fishermen  have  been  subjected.  Sub- 
mission to  such  maltreatment  does  not  instill 
respect  either  for  the  country  guilty  thereof 
or  for  the  United  States  which  accepts  it 
passively. 

As  you  know,  I  was  asked  to  present  a 
written  copy  of  this  address,  which  required 
my  writing  it  a  week  in  advance;  and  when 


I  wrote  It,  I  said,  at  this  point:  "I  expect 
that  this  issue  will  come  up  in  the  ctirrent 
debate  on  foreign  aid  and  that  legislation 
wUl  be  proposed  to  obviate  such  occurrences 
in  the  future." 

Well,  It  has  ccHne  up.  It  took  place  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  on  Wednesday  and  Itiurs- 
day  November  6  and  7.  At  that  time,  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  sponsored 
by  the  two  California  Senators — Senator 
Thouas  Kuchel.  Republican,  and  Senator 
Claib  Encle.  Democrat — provided  as  follows: 
"No  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  ex- 
tended or  hereafter  extends  its  Jurisdiction 
for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the  high 
seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the  United 
States,  and  (2)  hereafter  Imposes  any  penalty 
or  sanction  against  any  U.S.  fishing  vessel  on 
account  of  its  fishing  activities  in  such  area. 
The  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not 
be  applicable  in  any  case  in  which  the  ex- 
tension of  Jurisdiction  is  made  piu^uant  to 
international  agreement  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  party." 

The  amendment  was  vigorously  supported 
both  by  my  colleague,  Senator  Bahtlett,  and 
by  me.  It  was  opposed  by  the  leadership  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  but  it  passed  by  a 
vote  of  67  to  29. 

An  unusual  parliamentary  situation  devel- 
oped. It  is  cxistomary.  immediately  after  a 
vote  has  been  taken,  for  the  leader  on  the 
winning  side  to  move  for  reconsideration  of 
the  bill  and  then  have  another  Senator  simi- 
larly on  the  winning  side,  to  move  that  the 
move  for  reconsideration  be  laid  on  the  table. 
The  piurpose  of  this  is  to  make  the  decision 
final  and  not  to  permit  reconsideration  at  a 
future  date. 

Before  the  move  for  reconsideration  could 
be  offered  by  Senator  Kuchel  in  behalf  of  the 
Kuchel-Engle  amendment.  Senator  Lonc  of 
Louiriana  obtained  the  floor  and  spoke  very 
emphatically  against  the  amendment.  He 
succeeded  in  swinging  a  few  votes  but  not 
sufficient  to  prevent  the  motion  for  recon- 
sideration to  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  amendment,  of  course,  will  still  have 
to  be  approved  in  conference,  since  it  is  not 
in  the  House  version  of  the  bUl,  and  I  think 
you  can  be  reasonably  sure  that  strong  ef- 
forts wUl  be  made  by  the  opponents  to  secure 
its  deletion  in  conference. 

But  there  is  more  than  that  to  prompt  the 
United  States  to  act.  Foreign  fishing  vessels 
in  increasing  numbers  are  also  appearing  off 
our  shores,  in  waters  traditionally  fished  by 
American  vessels.  They  have  been  off  the 
Atlantic  coast  from  Maine  to  Florida  and  off 
our  gulf  coasts. 

Soviet  Russia  is  going  after  the  fisheries  all 
over  the  world  with  effectiveness,  determina- 
tion, and  ruthlessness  that  threatens  our  fish- 
eries and  the  livelihood  of  our  flushermen. 
The  Japanese  likewise  have  become  more 
and  more  aggressive.  In  1966  the  United 
States  ranked  second  only  to  Japan  as  a 
fishing  nation.  By  1961.  6  years  later,  the 
United  States  had  dropped  to  fifth  place 
among  nations  in  the  size  of  its  catch.  We 
are  now  behind  not  only  Japan,  but  behind 
Soviet  Russia,  Red  China,  and  Peru.  That 
is  not  a  position  of  which  we  should  be  proud. 
Nor  is  it  a  trend  that  we  can  or  should  con- 
tinue to  tolerate. 

While  the  world's  annual  fish  catch  has 
doubled  in  the  last  15  years,  the  U.S.  share 
of  that  increase  has  been  negligible.  But 
what  has  increased  is  our  fisheries  importa- 
tion, which  has,  since  1940,  grown  approxi- 
mately 400  percent.  A  determined  national 
policy,  geared  to  the  national  interest,  could 
rectify  that  condition. 

To  be  sure  our  dilemma  is  a  complex  one 
and  I  shaU  shortly  touch  on  some  of  its 
problems  and  proposed  remedies.  But 
among  the  remedies  which  will  be  decidedly 
beneficial   is   the   extension   of  our   fishing 
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prmucrm  at  toMt  to  tb*  IS-mlle  limit  with 
approprUte  to^MiltnfM  betw«en  hMuUands. 

Tb«  bUl.  S.  1816.  of  which  I  apoke  earlier. 
ooapoaaored  by  8ao«tor  Bb  Muaius.  ot 
Maine — thus  evidencing  support  frcta  our 
•■•ternmost  and  westernmost  Statea — has 
noC  been  acted  upon.  The  reason  for  the  de- 
lay la.  In  part,  the  dealre  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment to  complete  negotiations  with  aome  of 
th«  >nttif>n«  which  are  already  aaaertlng.  or 
preparing  to  assert,  exdualve  control  of  coast- 
al waters  beyond  the  3 -mil*  limit.  Among 
theae  is  Canada,  whose  announced  purpoae  to 
extend  lU  11ml ta  to  13  mllea  next  May 
would — unleaa  we  reach  an  agreement— de- 
prive acme  of  our  American  Oahemien  of 
long-frequented  flahlng  grounds. 

Central  and  South  American  nations  have 
made  similar  departurea,  and  while  our  Gov- 
ernment has  "reserved  all  Ita  rights,"  as 
the  diplomatic  phrase  goes,  it  remains  to  be 
seen  Just  what  thoaa  reservations  of  our 
rights  mean.  In  any  event.  I  am  convinced 
tJHat  we  cannot  wait  much  longer  before 
taking  action  ourselves. 

The  urgency  for  action  Is  brought  home  to 
us  particularly  In  Al&s)ca  by  not  merely  the 
Invasion  of  our  waters  by  Japanese  and  Rxa- 
slan  fl«h<ng  fleets,  but  their  actual  penetra- 
tion Inside  the  3-mlle  limit  and  the  tak- 
ing of  flsh  Inside  It.  One  may  suspect  that 
the  Russians  are  there  also  for  purposes  of 
obeervation. 

In  the  Slimmer  of  1962.  Gov.  William  Bgan. 
of  Alaska,  apprised  of  Japanese  fishing  ves- 
sels moving  into  the  waters  of  Shellkof 
SteAlt.  a  body  of  water  lying  between  Kodlak 
lUand  and  the  mainland,  long  fished  ex- 
clusively by  Americans,  wrote  a  vigorous  pro- 
test to  the  State  Department  requesting  ef- 
fective action  to  prevent  the  Japanese  in- 
cursion. Hearing  nothing,  he  followed  this 
up  with  a  telegram.  Still  getting  no  re- 
sponse, he  telephoned  and  got  the  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  on  the  line.  This  was. 
the  Acting  Secretary  said,  the  first  he  had 
heard  of  the  difficulty.  The  best  Governor 
Egan  could  exact  from  him  was  the  promise 
to  send  an  obserrer.  Governor  Egan  was 
caustic  over  the  phone.  But,  more  Im- 
portant, defying  precedent,  he  decided  to 
act.  He  sent  the  Alaska  National  Guard  to 
board  two  Japanese  vessels  clearly  within 
these  waters,  arrested  the  captains  and  crews, 
and  ordered  them  brought  to  court. 

This  forthright  action  was  disple«uing  to 
the  State  Department,  and  produced  an  edi- 
torial In  the  Washington  Post,  the  Capital's 
only  morning  dally,  highly  critical  of  Gov- 
ernor Egan.  It  poUited  out  that  he  had  Im- 
properly taken  upon  himself  a  FMeral  func- 
tion and  chlded  him  for  not  knowing  the 
limits  of  a  State  Governor's  authority. 

However,  his  action  received  the  virtually 
unanimous  and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
people  of  Alaska.  In  fact,  there  are  many 
who  believe  thia  brought  about  his  reelection 
in  1962.  The  pioneer  spirit,  still  character- 
istic of  "the  last  frontier"  takes  many  forms. 
Governor  Egan's  pioneering  received  the 
hearty  approval  of  Alaska's  congressional 
delegation. 

At  the  request  of  the  State  Department, 
the  offending  Japanese  fishermen  were  re- 
leased. Actually,  there  was  at  the  time  no 
penalty  for  the  violation  of  our  3-mlle  limit. 
But  the  captain  and  crew  could  have  been 
fined  for  not  having  an  Alaska  fishing  license 
and  for  violation  of  conservation  regulations 
related  to  the  type  of  their  ship's  gear,  for 
their  nets  were  fine  meshed  and  take  every- 
thing, old  and  young,  large  and  small. 

Since  that  time,  I  am  happy  to  report, 
legislation  has  been  Introduced  in  Congress 
to  provide  fines  up  to  $10,000  and  imprison- 
ment up  to  1  year  for  the  violation  of  our 
coastal  waters;  that  Is,  penetration  by  for- 
eign vessels  within  the  3-mile  limit.    It,  8. 


1988.  has  passed  the  Senate,  in  large  part  due 
to  the  efforts  of  Senator  Waxskn  MaaNirsoN. 
chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee,  and 
of  my  Alaska  colleague.  Bos  BAaTLrrr,  and  ts 
awaiting  action  In  the  House,  where  I  am 
eoofldent  it  wlU  also  be  approved.  If  the 
United  States  extends  Its  fishing  llmlU  to  12 
miles,  these  penalties  will  apply  without  need 
of  any  amendatory  legislation. 

■The  need  for  both  the  penalties  and  the 
•xtenalon  ts  further  demonstrated  by  actions 
of  the  Russian  fishing  fleet.  Soviet  vessels 
have  repeatedly,  under  cover  of  morning  fog. 
penetrated  inside  our  3-mile  limit.  RussIau 
whaling  vessels  have  taken  whales  well  within 
It.  and  have  been  observed  doing  It.  When 
detected  by  plane,  they  have  often  not  moved, 
and  only  with  the  approach  of  our  Coast 
Guard  vessels  have  they  moved  out.  Hith- 
erto they  have  had  nothing  to  fear.  The 
Coast  Gxuu^  vessel  merely  escorts  them  out- 
side of  the  3-mile  limit.  ActuaUy.  if  S. 
1988  becomes  law.  we  shall  need  faster  ves- 
sels because  as  of  now  they  are  not  fast 
enough  to  catch  the  Russian  ships.  I  have 
repeatedly  requested  the  administration  to 
station  faster  vessels — a  destroyer  or  two — 
in  Alaskan  waters  to  overtake  and  apprehend 
such  violators.  Up  to  now,  we  are  limited 
to  escorting  them  outside  our  waters  and 
then  making  a  protect  to  the  Rtiasian  Foreign 
Office. 

So  far,  I  have  not  secured  compliance  with 
theae  requests  for  destroyers  or  faster  ships. 
I  shall  continue  to  make  them.  I  have 
pointed  out  the  useleasness  of  diplomatic 
protests  made  after  such  violations.  Enact- 
ment of  S.  1988.  to  impose  fines  up  to  910. - 
000  or  a  year's  imprisonment,  or  both.  wUl 
have  a  deterrent  effect  provided  also  we  can 
catch  the  culprits.  Otherwise,  the  Russian 
practice  of  fish-and-run  will  continue.  I 
wonder,  parenthetically,  what  would  happen 
to  American  fishing  vessels  if  they  should 
similarly  venture  into  Siberian  waters.  My 
guess  is  that  our  fishing  vesels  would  never 
be  heard  from  again. 

Indeed,  there  is  real  danger  that  unless 
the  Federal  Government  acts  decisively,  the 
State  of  Alaska  may  again  feel  impelled  to 
act,  as  it  did  in  the  case  of  the  Japanese 
fishing  vessels  in  the  summer  of  1902. 

Telegraphing  the  State  Department  on 
August  2,  last.  Governor  Egan  called  atten- 
tion to  the  presence  of  four  Russian  whalers 
within  the  3-mlle  limit,  giving  their  exact  lo- 
cation. One  whaler,  he  reported,  had  a 
freshly  killed  whale  on  a  harpoon  line,  an- 
other whaler  was  preparing  to  fire.  They 
were  spotted  by  an  experienced  aircraft  pilot 
and  his  passengers.  Although  the  noise  of 
the  plane  caused  the  whales  to  sound,  the 
whalers  made  no  effort  to  leave  the  area. 
This  was  but  the  latest  of  a  number  of  con- 
firmed observations  of  Russians  fishing  ac- 
tively. 

After  urging  the  strongest  possible  repre- 
sentations to  Russia  and  greatly  augmented 
patrols.  Governor  Egan  added  that  the  State 
of  Alaska  had  no  desire  again  to  take  uni- 
lateral action  and  was  aware  of  the  delicate 
international  sltiiatlon  but  "cannot  stand 
Idly  by  in  face  of  repeated  violations  of  Its 
territorial  waters." 

But  there  are  still  other  problems  with 
the  Russians  which  will  not  be  solved  by  the 
12-mlIe  limit  and  baselines  alone  and  the 
penalties  for  their  violation. 

In  Alaska  we  have,  In  recent  years,  de- 
veloped an  entirely  new  and  desirable  fishery 
product — the  king  crab.  This  Is  a  large 
animal — Its  mature  specimen  measuring 
from  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter.  The  meat  in 
each  of  Its  six  claws  is  a  meal.  This  new 
industry  has  been  developed  over  the  last 
decade  largely  through  the  enterprise  and 
initiative  of  two  Alaskans,  brothers,  Lowell 
and  Howard  Wakelleld.    Alaska  king  crab  has 


b*oome  a  nationally  known  delicacy  and  is 
Increasingly  marketed.  It  ts  caught  by  traps 
or  pots  which  are  lowered  to  the  sea  bottom 
from  the  crab  flahlng  veaaels  and  hauled  to 
the  surface  and  placed  aboard. 

For  two  successive  seasons  Russian  trawlers 
cruising  outside  the  3-mlle  limit  have  torn 
up  these  traps.  Governor  Bgan  met  with 
the  victims  at  Kodtak  last  month  and  their 
testimony  was  to  the  effect  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  deliberately  dragging  through  the 
crab  fishermen's  gear,  each  of  whose  pots 
were  clearly  marked  by  a  buoy.  The  Rus- 
sians went  back  and  forth  through  this  area. 
One  fisherman  lost  three  pots  on  one  day. 
five  on  the  next,  and  two  subsequently.  As 
theae  cost  about  $200  apiece,  he  felt  he  could 
no  longer  set  out  his  crab  pots  Others  gave 
similar  testimony.  Our  crab  fishermen,  in 
effect,  have  been  driven  off  their  fishing 
grounds  and  deprived  of  their  livelihood. 

Another  fisherman,  coming  alongside  a 
Russian  trawler,  observed  large  quantities  of 
king  crab  on  Its  decks.  There  were  many 
fenuile  and  immature  crabs  and  none  of 
these  were  thrown  off,  as  our  conservation 
practices  require. 

In  a  letter  to  the  President  last  month. 
Governor  Egan  reported  these  facts  to  the 
President.  He  had  counseled  the  fisher- 
men fully  to  document  and  report  their 
gear  losses  and  encounters  with  the  Rus- 
sians and  to  avoid  any  incidents  which  would 
prejudice  their  cause.  He  was  evidently 
apprehensive  that  some  of  them.  Inflamed  by 
the  deliberate  and  Insolent  invasion  of  their 
grounds  and  destruction  of  their  property, 
might  be  tempted  to  take  the  law  Into  their 
own  hands.  (Violence  against  Japanese  seal 
poachers  flared  over  half  a  century  ago, 
when  Alaskans  did  take  the  law  into  their 
hands.) 

"I  believe  the  evidence  conclusive,"  Gov- 
ernor Egan  wrote  the  President,  "that  the 
Russians  are  driving  American  fishermen 
from  their  traditional  fishing  grounds  and 
Ignoring  the  fundamental  requirements  of 
king  crab  conservation." 

So  even  the  12-mlle  limit  and  the  establlah- 
ment  of  base  lines  will  not  be  enough.  The 
United  States  should  reserve  Its  continental 
shelf — subject  only  to  such  bilateral  treaties 
as  serve  the  Interests  of  both  our  fishermen 
and  of  the  nation  with  which  we  treat.  But 
even  that  will  not  be  enough  unless  our 
Government  takes  a  firm  stand  in  behalf  of 
our  fishermen's  rights  and  Is  prepared  to 
back  it  up. 

We  have  the  largest  defense  budget  in  our 
history.  We  claim,  and  have,  the  most 
powerful  military  machine  In  the  world — 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  We  Justify  it 
and  Congress  votes  It  cheerfully  In  order  to 
stop  the  advance  of  Commvmlst  Imperialism 
all  over  the  world.  A  large  part  of  our  de- 
fense effort.  In  dollars,  material  and  man- 
power. Is  spent  far  from  our  shores,  In  distant 
parts  of  the  world.  Is  It  not  inconsistent  and 
Inexplicable  that  we  do  not  put  out  the  same 
effort  at  home;  that  we  do  not  stop  the 
economic  aggression  on  our  very  coasts? 

It  is  high  time  we  did  so. 

Such  action,  however  Imperative,  will  not 
solve  all  our  fishery  problems,  for  we  must 
also  meet  the  competition  of  other  nations' 
subsidized  fishing  vessels  and  efficient  float- 
ing factories.  The  Congress  is  moving  in 
this  direction  with  legislation  to  authorize 
the  Government  to  pay  a  subsidy  of  66  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  new  fishing  vessels.  This 
is  proper  and  realistic,  since  our  fishery  in- 
terests are  obligated  to  build  in  American 
shipyards.  When  we  have  modern  ahlpe  and 
equipment,  we  will  be  able  to  compete  on 
the  high  seas,  though  that  will  not  solve  the 
problem  of  foreign  vessels  disregarding  con- 
servation practices  and  taking  immature  flsh. 


Other  leglalaUon  is  giving  us  Increased 
funds  for  research. 

I  sponsored  a  bill  in  the  87th  Congress 
which  would  have  turned  over  one-third  of 
the  proceeds  from,  the  Kennedy-Saltonstall 
Act  to  the  SUtes  to  be  used  by  the  State 
fishery  authorities  for  whatever  purpose  they 
deem  best.  The  funds  were  allocated  to  the 
States  on  the  basis  of  flshery  landings.  The 
bill  ran  into  some  objections  and  did  not 
pass. 

In  a  modified  form,  spoiisored  by  my 
Alaska  colleague.  Bob  Bartxett,  along  with 
30  other  Senators,  of  whom  I  was  one,  it  has 
been  Introduced  ta  this  Congress  and  has 
already  passed  the  Senate.  It  is  S.  627.  and 
I  am  confident  it  stands  an  excellent  chance 
of  passage  in  the  House. 

In  addition  to  that,  we  now  have  an 
amendment  to  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
which  includes  fish  products  and  fish  pro- 
tein concentrate  as  part  of  the  food  for  peace 
program.  Senator  BAaxurrr  of  Alaska  was 
one  of  the  prime  movers  In  securing  this 
desirable  amendment.  When  we  overcome 
the  stubborn  resistance  of  the  Administrator 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  AdministraUon,  who 
objects  to  the  domestic  sale  of  fish  protein 
concentrate  on  esthetic  grounds,  we  wlU 
also  increase  our  domestic  market  substan- 
tially for  fishery  products. 

Indeed.  It  ts  high  time  that  we  began  to 
give  consideration  to  those  who  produce  food 
^  fi-om  the  sea  comparable  to  what  we  give 

those  who  produce  food  from  the  land. 

We  are  spending  billions  of  dollars  an- 
nually to  help  the  farmer  with  price  sup- 
ports and  storage  of  surpluses — but  we  have 
done  next  to  nothing  for  the  fisherman.  We 
have  never  subsidlxed  our  fishermen  for  the 
fish  they  do  not  catch.  We  have  no  sea  bank 
comparable  to  the  soil  bank.  To  quote  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  clarion  call:  "Let  us  begin." 
Well,  we  are  Just  barely  beginning  In  ship 
construction  and  research.  We  must  do 
much  more  to  regain  ovir  lost  position. 

But  we  can.  and  I  believe  we  must,  pro- 
tect our  coastal  waters  and  their  fisheries. 
Although  there  are  some  differences  between 
the  views  and  Interests  of  our  own  fisher- 
men. I  am  convinced  that  the  preponderant 
national  Interest  will  be  served,  as  I  have 
said,  by  extending  our  fishing  waters  to  at 
least  12  miles  and  by  Including  the  Con- 
tinental Shelf  for  Crustacea  and  shellfish, 
and  by  being  determined  to  enforce  our 
rights  within  these  areas.  A  vacillating,  a 
weak-kneed,  a  soft  policy  will  lead  only  to 
continuing  and  further  encroachment.  The 
United  States  has  abundantly  shown  Its 
generosity.  Its  empathy,  and  Its  willingness 
to  help  other  nations.  Our  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram has  for  years  included  projects  to  as- 
sist, to  rehabilitate,  to  support  the  fisheries 
of  a  score  of  foreign  nations. 

It's  high  time  we  stood  up  for  our  own. 


VARIOUS  PROPOSALS  SUGGESTED 
TO  REMEDY  THE  CONTINUING 
PROBLEM  OF  BALANCE  OF  PAY- 
MENTS 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
my  previous  two  statements  on  the  bal- 
ance-of -payments  deficits  of  the  United 
States,  I  presented  an  analysis  of  the 
present  fiscal  position  of  our  country  as 
a  result  of  the  continued  accumulation 
of  deficits,  and  the  causes  of  this  un- 
usual weakness,  in  an  otherwise  strong 
U.S.  economy. 

My  conclusions  were  that  the  United 
States  has  become  a  debtor  nation  on 


current  account,  and  that  we  have  lost 
much  of  our  economic  leverage  and  bar- 
gaining power — an  unfortunate  attri- 
tion of  one  of  the  knpcniAnt  attri- 
butes of  world  leadership — in  fact,  one 
of  the  main  attributes  of  national  sov- 
ereignty in  matters  of  economic  pol- 
icy. 

I  believe  we  have  lost  flexibility,  and 
mobility  of  economic  power  as  an  in- 
stnunent  of  foreign  policy;  in  fact,  we 
are  continuing  our  api^ication  of  eco- 
nomic and  military  expenditures  abroad 
as  if  there  had  been  no  change  in  our 
position;  and  we  are  actually  doing  this 
at  the  expense  of  borrowed  money,  main- 
ly from  Western  Europe. 

If  this  situation  continues,  ultimately 
we  may  well  be  subjecting  ourselves  to 
whatever  disciplines  the  Eun^pean  na- 
tions wish  to  impose  upon  us. 

To  me,  it  is  becoming  steadily  more 
clear  that  it  is  only  a  matter  of  time 
when  we  shall  have  to  retrench.  Other- 
wise we  will  either  precipitate  a  financial 
crisis,  or.  in  effect,  go  more  and  more  in 
hock  to  other  countries. 

And  this  development  could,  of  course, 
affect  our  capacity  to  "hold  the  line" 
against  the  advance  of  Communist  ide- 
ologies. 

An  analysis  of  the  causes  of  these  con- 
tinued deficits  indicates  that  two  prin- 
cipal reasons  for  them  are:  First,  a 
structural  change  in  our  commodity 
import-export  relationship,  leading  to 
a  loss  of  our  proportionate  share  of 
world  trade;  and  second,  the  continued 
heavy  expenditures  of  money  on  Govern- 
ment programs  abroad  for  military  and 
economic  aid  and  operations.  To  these 
should  be  added  the  heavy  net  cost  of 
tourist  expenditures. 

Today  I  would  address  myself  to  vari- 
ous remedies  that  have  been  proposed  to 
control  and  reduce  these  deficits,  and 
their  probable  effectiveness;  viewed  not 
theoretically,  but  realistically,  in  the 
light  of  present-day  historical  facts. 

In  the  old  days,  the  classical,  tradi- 
Uanal  solution  of  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  deficits  advocated  by  economists 
was  as  follows:  Balance-of -payments 
deficits  cause  a  flow  of  gold.  This  in  turn 
diminishes  bank  reserves,  and  neces- 
sitates curtailment  of  credit.  The  lat- 
ter is  achieved  through  increasing  in- 
terest rates  to  discourage  borrowing,  and 
therefore  retard  expansion,  of  business. 
This  in  turn  should  lead  to  a  slowdown 
of  business  development,  unemployment, 
and  hopefully  through  competition  and 
price  cutting,  lower  prices  of  goods. 
When  that  happens,  imports  are  there- 
upon diminished,  and  exports  increased, 
because  of  more  favorable  competitive 
pricing. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  countries 
which  receive  the  gold  of  course  increase 
their  reserves.  Therefore,  they  can  then 
lower  their  interest  rates  and  cause  "in- 
flationary expansion."  This  automati- 
cally increases  their  prices. 

Thus,  while  the  deficit  countries  force 
their  prices  down,  the  surplus  coimtries 
are  confronted  with  rising  prices. 

The  result,  according  to  this  theory,  is 
that  the  surplus  countries  diminish  their 


exports,  and  increase  their  imports,  while 
the  deficit  countries  increase  their  ex- 
ports, and  diminish  their  imports;  the 
result  is  a  new  balance  between  im- 
ports and  exports;  and  therefore  the 
deficits  disap>pear. 

This  was  the  generally  accepted  19th 
century  economic  tbecH-y,  when  the  gold 
standard  was  universal,  and  bank  rates 
were  automatically  respmnsive  to  the 
diminution,  or  increase,  of  gold  reserves. 
Now  it  is  interesting  that  this  theory  is 
still  advanced,  today,  by  the  Committee 
on  Economic  Development:  and  also  by 
many  of  the  bankers  and  economists  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 
But  because  these  people  do  not  dare 
to  actually  follow  this  classical  economic 
theory  to  its  logical  conclusion — unem- 
ployment, price  declines,  economic  re- 
cession— they  now  also  talk  about  price 
stability. 

It  is  now  obvious  that,  neither  politi- 
cally nor  economically  is  a  forced  defla- 
tion acceptable  as  a  means  of  rectifying 
the  balance-of -pasTnents  deflcit. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  ocean,  the 
European  countries  are  engaged  des- 
perately in  trs^ing  to  insulate  their  econ- 
omies from  price  inflation  resulting 
from,  increased  dollar  and  gold  reserves, 
plus  credit  availability. 

Primarily  because  of  a  shortage  of  la- 
bor, these  countries  are  not  altogether 
successful,  but  they  are  doing  their  best 
to  control  inflation,  through  high  inter- 
est rates  and  enforced  wage  stability. 
They  have  no  intention  of  pricing  them- 
selves out  of  world  markets  by  any  auto- 
matic operation  of  the  gold  exchange 
standard. 

Neither  the  United  States,  therefore, 
nor  the  payments  surplus  countries  of 
Western  Europe,  are  willing  to  act  blc- 
cording  to  the  precepts  of  "classical  eco- 
nomic theory."  Accordingly,  we  cannot 
expect  an  automatic  adjustment  of  the 
balance-of-payments  position  of  the 
United  States  through  the  lowering  of 
prices  here,  and  the  increasing  of  prices 
abroad,  certainly  not  within  the  forsee- 
able  future. 

Ancillary  to  this  theory  is  the  so-called 
export  drive.  Creation  of  a  larger  export 
surplus  is  considered  the  best  of  the  pri- 
mary solutions  of  our  balance-of-pay- 
ments deflcit.  In  arithmetical  terms, 
this  means,  in  effect,  that  we  should  in- 
crease our  exports  unilaterally,  without 
a  corresponding  increase  of  imports,  by 
about  $3.5  billion  a  year  to  meet  the  costs 
of  our  foreign  aid  and  military  expendi- 
tures abroad. 

What  are  the  chances  of  so  increasing 
our  exports? 

In  terms  of  our  trade  relationships, 
the  world  may  be  divided  Into  three  cate- 
gories of  countries.  First,  there  are  the 
Iron  Curtain  countries,  spread  from  the 
boimdaries  of  West  Germany  to  the  Sea 
of  Japan  and  China,  containing  over  a 
billion  people,  more  than  one- third  of 
the  worlds'  population. 

Our  trade  with  them  heretofore  has 
been  minimaL  Except  for  the  currently 
discussed  wheat  sales,  which  very  pos- 
sibly would  be  temporary,  there  is  not 
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much  we  sell  to  them,  or  that  they  are 
inclined  to  buy  from  ua,  in  commodities 
we  are  willing  to  sell.  In  fact,  unless 
the  West  is  willing  to  extend  credit  to 
them,  or  willing  to  buy  goods  from  them, 
their  ability  to  buy  from  us  would  be  re- 
stricted to  their  accumulated  gold  re- 
serves, an  unknown  quantity. 

Trade  with  this  area  is  likely  to  re- 
main marginal,  at  least  until  there  is  a 
greater  cooperative  spirit,  and  a  more 
normal  trade  relationship.  This  con- 
dition could  only  develop  if  we  were  will- 
ing to  buy  from  these  countries  enough 
of  their  products  for  them  to  get  the 
foreign  exchange  with  which  to  buy  our 
products. 

But  what  could  they  sell  to  the  West, 
in  quantity,  unless  it  be  oil ;  and  that  we 
are  trying  to  prevent. 
»  Net  increases  in  exports  in  this  area, 
except  temporarily,  as  mentioned,  do  not 
show  any  real  promise  of  making  a  sub- 
stantial contribution,  over  the  long  pull, 
to  our  balance-of-payments  position. 

A  second  category  of  countries  are 
those  in  the  underdeveloped  area,  in  the 
Southern  and  Eastern  Hemispheres. 
But  these  countries  just  do  not  have 
sufficient  exchange  earnings  with  which 
to  buy  an  increasing  amount  of  U.S. 
products.  In  fact,  their  earning  power 
has,  by  and  large,  been  diminished,  be- 
cause of  lower  raw  material  prices.  The 
only  way.  therefore,  that  we  can  expect 
to  export  to  these  people,  over  and  above 
their  current  earnings,  is  through  grants 
and  credits ;  and  the  only  way  this  could 
be  translated  into  exports,  is  to  require 
U.S.  procurement.  Even  in  this  latter 
case  it  woxild  not  mean  that  we  would 
have  any  net  increase  in  cash  sales;  in 
fact,  the  record  shows  that  our  overall 
foreign  aid  is  still  about  $1.2  billion 
short  of  being  covered  by  commensurate 
exports. 

The  third  category  of  countries  are  the 
industrialized  countries,  those  of  West- 
em  Europe,  and  Japan.  Canada  and  Aus- 
tralia. This  category  should  be  divided 
into  two  subgroups,  namely,  those  which 
have  chronic  balance-of-payments  def- 
icits within  the  United  States,  and  those 
that  are  accumulating  surpluses. 

Canada  and  Great  Britain  are  both 
suffering  from  balance-of-j)ayments  def- 
icits. They  both  are  looking  for  ways  to 
diminish  their  imports.  These  two  coun- 
tries, together,  account  for  about  25  per- 
cent of  our  total  exports;  and.  therefore, 
are  not  available  to  Increase  our  total 
net  earnings  through  "export  drives." 

This  leaves  those  industrialized  coun- 
tries which  have  surpluses  with  the 
United  States,  in  the  main  the  Common 
Market  countries  of  Western  Europe. 
We  already  export  more  to  these  coun- 
tries than  we  Import  from  them,  our  total 
exports  In  1961  amounting  to  $3.5  billion. 
If  this  export  drive,  as  a  solution  to  our 
balance-of-payments  deficits,  is  to  be 
practical,  one  must  be  able  to  prove  that 
there  is  a  possibility  of  increasing  our 
exports  to  said  covmtrles,  net.  in  the 
amount  of  $3.5  billion,  an  almost  100- 
percent  increase  over  their  current  pur- 
chases from  the  United  States. 

Of  the  $3.5  bUlion  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Common  Market  covmtrles.  almost  one- 
third,  that  is.  $1.1  billion,  is  in  agricul- 


tural products,  with  $1.6  billion  in  manu- 
facturing. 

What  are  the  possibilities  of  such  an 
unprecedented  increase  in  exports  to 
Western  Europe? 

To  ask  this  question  is  indeed  to  an- 
swer it.  because  we  all  know  that  in 
the  field  of  agriculture  these  Common 
Market  countries  have  adopted,  or  are 
adopting,  a  policy  of  self-sufficiency, 
threatening  our  markets  not  only  in 
poultry  exports,  which  amovmt  to  but 
$50  million  a  year  business,  but  also  in 
wheat  and  other  cereals,  a  $500  million 
business. 

Prance  desires,  naturally,  to  become 
the  breadbasket  of  Europe.  Her  pres- 
ent policy,  with  u  variable  levy  at  port 
of  entry  which  equalizes  international 
and  European  support  prices,  plus  a  dol- 
lar-a-ton  surcharge,  combined  with  a 
high  price-support  program,  can  in  the 
end  only  close  these  markets  to  us  once 
and  for  all. 

As  I  see  it.  the  best  we  can  hope  for. 
in  spite  of  the  optimistic  predictions 
made  last  year  during  the  debate  on 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act,  is  a  market 
access  agreement  for  a  short  time,  maybe 
3  years. 

Instead  of  an  increase  in  sales,  there- 
fore, again  as  I  see  it,  we  can  hope  only 
for  a  standstill  agreement,  for  a  period; 
and.  after  that,  a  diminution  of  our 
markets  for  farm  products  in  Western 
Europe. 

The  only  real  chance  of  changing  this 
gloomy  prospect  would  be  a  dramatic 
reversal  of  agricultural  policy  in  Europe, 
but  we  may  have  lost  the  economic  and 
diplomatic  bargaining  power  necessary 
to  bring  this  about. 

It  is  true  that  we  have  been  expand- 
ing our  sales  of  manufactured  products 
to  Europe;  but  there  again  there  Is  a 
shift  from  end  products  to  machinery; 
and  when  the  retooling  of  European  in- 
dustries is  completed,  we  shall  probably 
be  confronted  with  a  diminution  of  man- 
ufactured exports  as  well. 

In  any  event,  the  self-sufficiency  pro- 
gram of  Prance  is  as  equally  applicable 
to  Industry  as  it  Is  to  farming.  Only 
recently  the  Prench  Government  threat- 
ened to  withdraw  from  the  Coal  and 
Steel  Community  unless  their  other  part- 
ners in  the  Common  Market  agreed  to 
an  increase  In  tariffs  on  steel  products. 
All  intelligence  reports  from  Geneva, 
Paris,  and  Brussels  indicate  that  the 
Common  Market  coimtrles  have  no  in- 
tention whatever  of  making  any  unilat- 
eral concessions  to  give  us  a  net  increase 
In  exports  to  them.  In  fact,  we  under- 
stand they  have  now  adopted  a  proce- 
dural position  that  the  high  tariffs  of 
the  United  States  must  come  down,  first, 
by  a  greater  proportion  than  average 
tariff  rates.  The  talk  is  for  the  United 
States  to  reduce  these  so-called  high 
tariff  disparities  by  50  percent,  while 
the  rest  of  the  commodity  lists  would 
be  reduced  by  only  35  percent,  both  in 
the  Common  Market  and  in  the  United 
States. 

There  is  some  indication  that  perhaps 
our  UJS.  Government  negotiators  are  be- 
ginning to  yield  to  this  reality.  As  in- 
dicated in  the  summary  of  the  White 
House  Conference  on  Export  Expansion, 


we  are  now  talking  about  obtaining  bal- 
anced results  in  these  negotiations. 

This  report  sajrs  the  United  States 
"should  conclude  Its  negotiations  on  the 
basis  of  granting,  and  receiving  recipro- 
cal benefits,  that  is.  the  'balanced  re- 
sult.' "  Is  this  another  way  of  saying 
that  we  are  not  going  to  fight  for  any 
unilateral  concessions  in  order  to  in- 
crease our  exports  "in  the  net"  as  a  con- 
tribution to  our  balance-of-payments 
deficits? 

Have  we  given  up  the  idea,  so  often 
advanced  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee, that  we  should  get  some  uni- 
lateral concessions  reversing  and  making 
up  for  the  tolerance  we  have  shown  over 
the    years    toward    the    discriminatory 
practices  of  European  countries  toward 
American   products?     A   "balanced   re- 
sult" is  not  going  to  give  us  the  Increase 
of  exports  that  we  need  to  make  a  net 
contribution  to  our  international  deficit. 
It  may  be  said  that  we  need  not  sell 
all  of  the  additional  $3.5  billion's  worth 
of  goods  to  Western  Europe  to  balance 
our  International   accounts.    We   could 
take  away,  in  part.  European  and  Japa- 
nese markets  in  third  countries,  such  as. 
for  example.  South  America,  and  Africa. 
Historically,  Africa  has  bought  only 
about  15  percent  of  its  imports  from  the 
United  States.     Its  traditional  ties  have 
been    with    Europe.     With    the    former 
Prench  African  colonies  affiliated  with 
the  Common  Market  as  associate  mem- 
bers, with  free  trade  privileges  both  ways, 
and  the  British  desperately  needing  to 
maintain  their  export  outlets  in  their 
traditional  economic  sphere  In  that  con- 
tinent, the  prospects  of  increasing  cash 
sales  from  the  United  States  to  that  area 
are  slim. 

South  America  is  a  battleground  for 
exports  between  Japan.  Europe,  and  the 
United  States.  But  with  the  price  dif- 
ferentials existing  between  U.S.  products 
and  our  foreign  competitors,  with  South 
American  countries  transferring  their 
purchsises  from  us  to  credit  and  foreign 
aid  accounts  under  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, along  with  their  continued  desire 
to  establish  their  own  manufacturing 
industries,  any  chance  we  might  have  to 
capture  enough  additional  markets  there 
to  increase  our  net  cash  sales  do  not 
appear  optimistic,  certainly  not  enough 
to  make  a  substantial  contribution  to 
the  $3.5  billion  of  balance-of-payments 
deficits. 

In  facing  this  growing  problem  realis- 
tically, we  might  as  well  admit  that 
most  of  the  Par  East  and  southeast  Asia 
are  customers  for  relief,  rather  than 
prospects  for  additional  cash  sales. 

Reluctantly,  therefore,  I  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  our  major  reliance  upon 
an  export  drive  as  a  solution  of  our  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficits  is  a  strategic 
error,  not  because  It  is  not  desirable,  but 
because  it  does  not  offer  any  realistic 
solution  in  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  United  States  has  already  lost  5 
years — since  1958 — in  making  our  plans 
along  the  lines  of  this  approach,  with 
scant  success. 

As  Justification  for  this  position  on  my 
part,  witness  the  fact  that  our  cash  com- 
modity export  surplus  was  down  to  $1.9 
billion   in   1962.  and  this  after  all  the 
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hortatory  speeches  and  propaganda 
aimed  at  getting  American  industry  ex- 
port minded. 

In  the  past  two  talks  that  I  have  made 
in  recent  days  with  respect  to  this  in- 
creasingly serious  problem  of  continuing 
unfavorable  balance  of  payments — con- 
tinuing loss  of  gold — I  presented  first, 
'The  Balance-of-Payments  Deficits," 
and  second  "The  Causes  of  Balance-of- 
Payments  Deficits." 

Today  I  have  addressed  myself  to  the 
"Various  Proposals  Sviggested  To  Rem- 
edy the  Continuing  Problem  of  Balance 
of  Payments." 

My  next  talk — fourth  of  this  series  of 
Ave — will  have  to  do  with  the  various 
monetary  devices  that  have  been  sug- 
gested as  r>ossible  solutions  for  this 
problem.  

The  PRESIDING  OPPICER  (Mr. 
Proxmirk  in  the  chair).  Is  there  fur- 
ther morning  business?  If  not.  morning 
business  is  closed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LIBRARY 
SERVICES  ACT 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business,  which  wiU  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  S.  2265,  to 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act  in  order 
to  Increase  the  amount  of  assistance  un- 
der such  act  and  to  extend  such  assist- 
ance to  nonrural  areas. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield,  provided  that  in  doing 
so  he  does  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE-    I  yield. 


SEQUEL  TO  THE  REVISITATION  OF 
THE  SENATE  ESTABLISHMMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday.  I  listened  with  great  interest 
to  the  remarks  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  IMr.  Clark]. 
As  the  Senator  knows,  there  are  msmy 
specific  questicms  which  he  raises  and 
interpretations  which  he  gives  to  events 
In  the  Senate  with  which  I  disagree  most 
emphatically.  There  are  many  remedies 
which  he  suggests  for  the  procedural  di- 
lemmas in  the  Senate  which  I  believe  and 
have  so  stated,  may  be,  if  not  worse  than 
the  disease,  ineffective.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  want  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
to  know  that  I  personally  appreciated 
his  frank  expression  of  his  views.  I  re- 
gret that  there  were  not  very  many  Sena- 
tors on  the  floor  to  hear  these  views  be- 
cause what  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania did  in  this  statement,  as  he  has 
done  in  othei-s.  was  to  deflate  any  tend- 
ency toward  complacency  in  this  body. 
There  is  always  room  for  improvements. 
There  is  always  need  for  change  to  keep 
up  with  the  changing  times.  And,  again, 
while  I  win  not  subscribe  at  this  time  to 
any  of  the  specific  suggestions  of  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  they  are.  in 
my  opinion,  worthy  of  consideration  by 
every  Member  of  this  body. 

It  Is  my  Intention,  In  line  with  my 
statement  to  the  Senate  on  November  18. 


after  an  interview  with  the  press  on  this 
subject,  at  which  time  I  stated: 

I  want  tha  record  to  be  clear  and  complete 
aa  to  my  attitude  cm  tint  queatlona  wtatoh 
have  been  ezpreaaed  of  late  on  thla  Senate 
and  Its  leadership.  ThU  Interrlew  may  not 
be  the  last  word  which  I  aball  have  to  say 
on  the  subject. 

It  Is  my  Intention  to  make  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  Congress,  the  Senate,  and 
Its  leadership  In  rather  extended  remarks 
on  Monday  next.  I  shall,  on  that  occa- 
sion, do  something  which  I  rarely  do  and 
that  Is  to  request  a  live  quorum  prior  to 
my  remarks,  because  I  believe  some  of 
the  things  which  I  have  to  say  are  or 
should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Members  of 
this  body. 

For  the  purpose  of  these  remarks,  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  morning  hour  on 
Monday  next  that  there  be  a  live  quorum 
and  that  I  be  recognized  after  It  is  estab- 
lished. It  will  take  about  an  hour  to  say 
what  I  have  to  say. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  srield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  minority  leader  as  much  time  as 
he  desires. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  I  had  an  opportunity 
to  examine  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  the  Keystone 
State  [Mr.  Clark].  I  am  distressed,  of 
course,  that  he  did  not  have  a  large  and 
attentive  audience  that  would  give  him 
the  old  "huzzah"  when  he  made  a  point, 
but  I  go  on  the  theory  that  one  gets  an 
audience  If  he  deserves  one.  That  state- 
ment can  stick  for  whatever  It  is  worth. 
I  have  never  had  any  difficulty  In  that 
respect.  I  have  never  felt  the  necessity 
of  invoking  a  live  quorum  In  order  to 
get  Senators  to  listen  to  me.  When 
that  day  arrives,  I  shall  conclude  for 
myself,  in  prayerful  contemplation,  that 
perhaps  what  I  have  to  say  is  not  worth 
listening  to. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  said 
In  his  statement  of  yesterday  that  this 
rather  meager  role  of  achievement  Is  due 
to  failure  to  act  on  the  President's  civil 
rights  bill.  There  is  no  failure  that  I 
know  of.  The  House  has  taken  no  ac- 
tion. 

I  wish  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  to  hear  what  I 
am  about  to  say. 

A  civil  rights  bill  was  Introduced  In 
the  Congress  in  January  of  1961,  spon- 
sored by  a  distinguished  Member  of  the 
House  and  a"  distinguished  Member  of 
the  Senate.  If  I  remember  correctly, 
the  sponsor  was  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania.  But  what  hap- 
pened? The  White  House  disclaimed 
and  disdained  the  bill.  It  was  not  until 
the  19th  of  June  1963,  a  long  time  after- 
wards, that  we  finally  received  the  Presi- 
dent's message,  and  the  administration 
biU. 


I  do  not  believe  there  has  been  a  lack 
of  diligence  on  our  part.  Everyone 
know  that  the  issue  is  shot  through  with 
emotionalism  and,  to  say  the  least.  It  Is 
controversial.  It  Is  controversial  In  my 
bo<^.  I  so  Informed  the  President  of 
the  United  States.  I  believe  on  four  dif- 
ferent occasions  I  visited  the  White 
House  to  discuss  the  problem  with  the 
President.  I  knew  how  I  felt,  and  I  am 
confident  that  the  President  knew  how 
other  Members  of  this  body  felt;  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  the  great  Keystone  State  knew 
how  we  felt  about  it. 

Now,  when  controversy  comes,  do  we 
blink  at  it,  or  do  we  work  on  it,  and 
see  what  we  can  finally  make  of  It? 

I  was  willing  to  accept  seven  or  eight 
titles  of  the  bill.  Since  then,  three  ad- 
ditional titles  have  been  added  to  the 
bill.  Two  of  them  ^u^  distinctly  con- 
troversial. Overnight  we  do  not  pick  a 
proposal  like  that  out  of  the  air,  pitch  it 
Into  the  well  of  the  Senate  and  say,  "Now 
vote  on  It. 

I  have  said  a  hundred  times  that  our 
Government  is  much  like  an  old  scow. 
It  does  not  move  fast;  it  does  not  move 
very  far  at  one  time:  but  it  does  not 
sink. 

All  we  have  to  do  is  look  at  the  number 
of  coxmtries  that  have  gone  In  for  pre- 
cipitate, capricious,  and  expeditious  ac- 
tion— as  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  have  us  do — and  we 
find  the  moldering  bones  of  those  coun- 
tries dotting  various  fields  in  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  in  no  great  hurry. 
I  recall  the  story  about  Phillips  Brooks. 
the  great  minister,  when  a  friend  came 
Into  his  study  one  morning  and  found 
him  pacing  up  and  down.  The  friend 
said,  "Dr.  Brooks,  what  Is  the  matter  with 
3rou?"  "Why,"  he  said,  "I  am  in  a  hurry, 
and  God  is  not." 

If  we  will  only  take  our  time  in  a  free 
country  we  will  preserve  a  free  society. 
I  do  not  Intend  to  be  panicked  by  the 
frustrations  of  my  lovable,  genial,  and 
amiable  friend  from  the  great  Keystone 
State. 

The  Senator  says : 

It  is  our  failure  to  act  on  the  President's 
tax  bill. 

The  message  was  available  to  the 
House  for  8  months.  Later  we  received  it. 
We  have  had  it  for  a  month.  Does  any- 
one say  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd]  has  been  lack- 
ing in  diligence?  I  have  just  come  from 
the  committee.  I  try  to  be  diligent.  The 
hearings  have  been  in  progress  day  after 
day — hearing  two  witnesses,  three  wit- 
nesses, five  witnesses  or  six  witnesses. 
One  cannot  cavalierly  deal  with  people 
who  prepare  presentations  and  come 
from  afar,  representing  organizations 
and  groups.  One  cannot  say.  "Sorry,  but 
you  can  have  only  10  minutes  to  testify 
on  the  tax  bill." 

Our  State  has  a  chamber  of  commerce, 
which  is  the  largest  chamber  of  com- 
merce in  any  State  of  the  Union.  It  is 
a  really  dynamic  organization.  I  do  not 
know  its  total  membership,  but  It  Is  in 
the  thousands.  It  pays  a  tax  expert,  and 
pays  him  well.  That  tax  expert  is  sent 
here,  with  the  statement,  "You  present 
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our  caae  to  the  Finance  Committee  of 
the  Senate." 

What  shall  we  say  to  a  high-grade 
man  who  has  paid  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion to  all  aspects  of  the  tax  bill?  Shall 
we  say  to  him.  "We  are  sorry;  you  may 
be  a  taxpayer;  your  members  may  be 
substantial  taxpayers,  and  they  may  feel 
agrieved,  but  all  you  will  be  allowed  will 
be  10  minutes."  Is  that  the  way  to  con- 
duct a  free  constitutional  government? 
Not  m  my  judgment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  the 
Keystone  State  said : 

It  Is  our  unconBClonable  delay  In  not  act- 
ing  on  the  foreign   aid   authorization   bUl. 

Where  is  my  dynamic  antagonist  from 
Oregon?  I  should  like  for  him  to  answer 
that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  repeat  the  statement? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  read  it  again, 
so  that  the  Senator  may  understand  its 
full  significance.   He  said: 

It  Is  our  unconscionable  delay  In  not  act- 
ing on  the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill 
until  November  15. 


Is  the  Senator  from  Oregon  the  uncon- 
scionable offender  about  whom  he  Is 
speaking? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Am  I  mistaken  in  the 
belief  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania disagreed  with  me  on  the  foreign 
aid  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  leave  it  to  the  Sen- 
ator to  answer  the  question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  that  answers 
the  question. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Then  I  must  address 

myself  to  the  distinguished  Senator  from 

the  greatest  unfrozen  State  in  the  Union. 

Mr.  GRUENING.    Mr.  President,  will 

the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  He  had  something  to 
say  about  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  know  of  no  uncon- 
scionable delay  in  the  discussion  of  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  I  believe 
that  for  the  first  time  in  many  years 
the  Senate  attempted  conscientiously  to 
assert,  indeed  to  recapture  its  constitu- 
tional authority  and  to  play  the  part  it 
is  entitled  to  play  as  one  branch  of  the 
Congress  responsible  for  all  authoriza- 
tions and  appropriations  of  pubbc  funds 
in  cutting  down  some  of  the  waste  and 
exercising  control  over  some  of  the  errors 
that  had  characterized  some  of  the  func- 
tioning of  the  foreign  aid  administration. 
As  a  result  of  that  debate,  which  lasted 
3  short  weeks,  a  much  better  bill  emerged, 
and  those  in  charge  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  were  given  notice  that  they 
must  further  improve  its  swiministration 
if  they  expect  to  gain  approval  in  the 
next  Congress. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Could  the  Senator 
not  send  our  friend  from  Pennsylvania  a 
postcard  and  let  him  know  what  are  the 
facts? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  find  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  and  I  do  not 
agree  on  all  aspects  of  our  foreign  aid 
program.  He  appears  to  like  It  as  It  is. 
I  feel  it  can  be  greatly  improved.    It  has 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 


Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  not  sent  the  Sen- 
ator a  post  card,  but  I  sent  him  a  tele- 
phone message,  to  see  whether  he  could 
come  to  the  Chamber  to  listen  to  my 
good  friend  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 
He  might  wish  to  say  something. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Why  not  provide  him 
with  a  seeing-eye  dog? 

Mr.  President,  I  was  just  about  ready, 
as  I  was  coming  m  this  morning,  during 
the  45  minutes  It  takes  to  come  in  from 
where  I  live,  to  let  my  system  fill  with 
bile,  and  then  I  was  going  to  address 

m>'self 

'  Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  in  all 
fairness  it  should  be  brought  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  that  at  the  present 
time  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Peimsylvania  I  Mr.  ClawcI  is  engaged  in 
carrying  out  his  public  responsibility, 
and  is  presiding  over  a  meeting  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  I  was  about  to 
say  that  before  I  concluded  my  brief 
remarks. 

The  Senator  is  a  living  example  of 
what  happens  in  the  Senate.  That 
hearing  involves  a  highly  controversial 
measure  of  the  most  urgent  nature, 
which  the  majority  leader  and  I  and  oth- 
er Senators  tried  to  shape  Into  a  "pack- 
age" and  get  it  out  of  the  foreign  aid 
bin  and  over  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  for  hearings  and  con- 
sideration, where  it  properly  belongs. 
The  Senator  Is  there,  and  rightfully  so. 
When  the  Senator  undertakes  to  look 
around  the  Chamber  and  say,  "I  see  so 
many  unoccupied  seats,"  it  seems  to 
me 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  T  was  the 
one  who  made  that  statement,  and  not 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, so  what  responsibility  there  is  is 

mine. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  But  when  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  says  it,  his  heart 
is  full  of  compassion,  his  soul  is  contrite, 
his  mind  is  humble,  and  he  does  not  use 
that  as  a  springboard  to  reform  the  Sen- 

I  noticed  also  that  the  Senator  made 
at  least  eight  recommendations  as  to 
what  should  happen  in  this  august  body. 

The  one  that  intrigued  me  the  most 
was  No.  4.    He  said: 

The  Joint  leadership  should  give  notice 
that  It  intends,  In  January  1965 — 

He  really  meant  1964, 1  am  sure — 
to   discipline,   through   party    action,    those 
members  of  the  establishment — 

Whatever  that  is — 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  who.  In  the  case 
of  the  Republicans,  frustrate  the  program 
of  their  party  or.  In  the  case  of  the  Demo- 
crats, refuse  to  support  either  the  candidate 
of  their  party  for  the  Presidency  or  the  plat- 
form on  which  he  runs  In  1964. 


If  our  distinguished  friend  from  the 
Keystone  State  has  his  way.  Senators 
are  to  be  subjected  to  some  condign  pun- 
ishment or  discipline.  They  must  vote 
for  the  man  who  is  nominated  in  the 


convention  and  stand  up  later  and  en- 
thusiastically espouse  the  platform,  or 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  insists 
that  the  majority  leader  punish  and  dis- 
cipline them.  That  Is  a  great  big  mouth- 
ful of  chewing  tobacco  to  chew,  I  would 

say. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  say  to  the  Members 
of  my  own  party  that  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Insists,  in  the  case  of  Re- 
publicans, that  if  they  frustrate  the 
party  program  it  is  my  business  to  dis- 
cipline them. 

I  wonder  what  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia will  say,  when  I  come  to  him 
with  the  big  buUwhip  which  is  in  my 
office,  the  badge  of  authority  gained 
when  I  sat  where  he  sits,  to  say,  "I  am 
going  to  crack  the  whip.    Get  in  line." 

What  does  the  Senator  think  he  will 
say  to  me,  if  we  disagree? 

These  are  pretty  words  on  paper,  but 
we  do  not  live  in  a  vacuum,  Mr.  President. 
We  are  people.  We  react  as  people.  We 
have  all  the  virtues,  all  the  vices,  all  the 
foibles  of  people. 

I  love  the  little  package  describing 
how  we  are  going  to  make  Senators  be- 
have, if  anyone  does  not  walk  the  chalk - 

line. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  there 
are  people  in  this  country  who  believe 
that  the  Congress  is  a  totally  unneces- 
sary appendage  of  our  Government,  in- 
deed a  hindrance  In  that  it  Is  a  cause  of 
delay.  They  seem  to  believe  its  only 
purpose  is  to  frustrate  the  President  and 
that  it  seldom  represents  the  views  of  the 
party  in  power. 

I  do  not  believe  that  that  theory  has 
been  better  expressed  than  when  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  expressed  it 
in  his  statement.  If  the  Senator's  con- 
cept is  the  proper  way  for  the  Congress 
to  operate,  then  the  Congress  is  a  totally 
unnecessary  appendage  and  should  be 
abolished  to  prevent  the  waste  of  tax 
money. 

For  reasons  of  history  or  sentiment 
we  might  keep  the  Capitol,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  permitting  visitors  and  sightseers 
to  come  in  and  view  where  the  Senate 
once  sat.  In  order  to  preserve  as  much 
of  a  realistic  atmosphere  as  possible,  we 
could  provide  light  bulbs  at  seats  once 
occupied  by  Senators.  We  could  have 
different  colors  for  representing  those 
who  would  have  been  Democrats  In  the 
last  election,  according  to  a  computing 
machine  that  would  analyze  the  returns, 
and  the  light  bulbs  which  represented 
the  Democrats  would  be  controlled  by  a 
switch  in  the  White  House,  and,  when 
the  President  decided  that  something 
should  be  done,  he  could  draw  up  an  or- 
der and  press  the  buttons  to  light  the 
bulbs  that  represented  the  Democratic 
Members  of  the  Senate.  Then  he  could 
sign  the  bill  and  say,  "I  hereby  enact  a 
new  law." 

I  suppose  that  the  lights  that  repre- 
sent the  Republicans  would  be  handled 
from  the  Republican  National  Commit- 
tee, and  an  arrangement  could  be  made 
between  the  White  House  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Republican  National  Com- 
mittee, so  that  the  chairman  could  press 
the  button  that  reflects  the  votes  of  the 
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Republican  Members  on  a  particular 
issue.  Perhaps  it  would  not  require 
more  than  two  or  three  people  to  see  how 
the  Republicans  had  voted  or  If  the  Pres- 
ident had  had  the  votes  of  all  the  Dem- 
ocrats. 

Ever  since  I  can  remember,  in  the  po- 
litical life  of  this  country  the  Republi- 
cans have  h&d  better  discipline  than  the 
Democrats.  The  Republican  leaders 
have  been  able  to  keep  their  Members 
more  nearly  in  line,  not  by  means  of  a 
buUwhip,  but  in  some  other  manner. 

I  do  not  think  any  Democrat  has  any 
reason  to  apologize  because  at  times  we 
have  faltered  In  presenting  a  solid  front. 

Will  Rogers  on  occasion  said  he  was 
not  a  member  of  any  organized  political 
party — he  was  a  Democrat.  Perhaps  our 
party  sometimes  meets  that  description. 

A  constant  effort  Is  being  made  by 
certain  political  groups,  such  as  the 
Americans  for  Democratic  Action  and 
others,  to  discredit  the  Congress  no  mat- 
ter what  it  does.  Unless  the  Congress  Is 
completely  submissive  to  their  demands, 
they  think  we  ought  to  be  abolished  or 
our  powers  should  be  curtailed  or  ex- 
tremely limited. 

Congress  has  managed  to  stay  afloat 
over  the  years  as  the  tide  of  history  has 
ebbed  and  flowed.  We  have  had  strong 
Presidents  that  made  Congress  look  bad, 
and  perhaps  made  it  look  useless.  We 
have  had  Congresses  which  have  in- 
fringed upon  the  prerogatives  of  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  of  the  Government. 
There  have  been  times  when  strong 
Presidents  and  strong  Congresses  did  not 
agree.  Then  the  country  moved  like  a 
scow  afloat,  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  said,  our  movement  has  been 
slow.    But  It  has  managed  to  stay  afloat. 

It  will  be  the  task  of  historians  to  re- 
cord the  events  of  today.  I  resent  the 
Senate  being  constantly  attacked  about 
conditions  over  which  it  has  no  control. 

In  the  flrst  place,  the  Constitution 
clearly  provides  for  tax  bills  to  originate 
in  the  other  body.  It  is  equally  clear 
that  the  Senate  has  a  right — Indeed  a 
duty — of  conducting  hearings  to  deter- 
mine what  if  any  amendments  should 
be  made  to  the  bills  that  originate  in  the 
House. 

I  have  not  heard  any  of  those  who  wish 
to  reform  the  Senate  complain  that  the 
other  body  took  from  7  to  8  months  to 
study  and  consider  the  tax  bill.  How- 
ever, they  expect  a  submissive  and  com- 
pliant Senate  to  rush  the  bill  through 
with  few  If  any  questions  despite  the  fact 
that  it  is  very  clear  that  any  such  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate  would  make 
this  body  completely  subservient  to  the 
House  and  to  the  executive  branch  in  the 
vital  matter  of  tax  legislation.  To  deny 
the  Senate  the  right  of  hearings  is  to 
place  the  Senate  in  an  inferior  position. 

Let  us  take  a  brief  look  at  the  situa- 
tion with  respect  to  the  appropriations 
bills.  Those  who  denounce  the  Senate 
have  manifested  little  interest  in  protect- 
ing the  prerogatives  of  this  body.  The 
House  has  consistently  asserted  a  right 
not  given  it  by  the  Constitution  of  orig- 
inating all  appropriations  bills  as  well  as 
tax  bills. 

With  one  possible  exception,  the  ap- 
propriations bills  that  have  come  to  us 
have  been   given  immediate  attention. 


Those  who  denoimce  the  Senate  for  the 
delay  in  the  appropriations  bills  fail  to 
mention  the  fact  Uiat  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  who  control  the  destiny 
of  appropriations  bills  have  been  quoted 
as  saying  that  the  delay  that  they  have 
caused  in  the  consideration  of  appropria- 
tions bills  has  reduced  Goverrunent 
spending  by  many  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars,  and  there  is  possibly  much 
substance  in  this  statement,  but  the 
point  I  make  Is  that  Senators  blame  the 
Senate  for  delays  for  which  the  House 
claims  credit. 

I  must  say  that  if  some  of  those  who 
apparently  desire  to  weaken  the  Senate 
would  extend  their  interest  to  protecting 
the  prerogatives  of  the  Senate,  we  would 
have  better  legislation.  We  would  also 
have  much  more  expeditious  handling  if 
the  Senate  originated  one-half  of  the 
appropriations  bills. 

It  goes  unmentloned,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  Senate  has  passed  a  number  of 
Important  measures  that  are  foimd  In 
the  President's  program  that  are  lan- 
guishing in  the  other  body.  In  this  cate- 
gory are  the  area  redevelopment  bill,  the 
mass  transit  bill,  the  amendments  to  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Act,  the  water 
pollution  control  bill,  the  National  Serv- 
ice Corps,  and  the  youth  employment 
legislation  as  well  as  the  so-called  wilder- 
ness bill. 

Each  of  these  bills  has  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  other  body  for  some  time, 
but  detractors  of  the  Senate  never  men- 
tion the  fact  that  these  bills  have  been 
cleared  by  this  body. 

Rumor  has  it  that  the  other  body  has 
not  considered  these  bills  because  the 
leadership  and  the  administration  fear 
that  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
reject  them. 

Nevertheless,  the  charge  of  irresponsi- 
bility is  leveled  at  the  Senate  and  there 
is  no  criticism  of  the  failure  of  the  House 
to  consider  these  bills  though,  under 
their  rules,  they  could  undoubtedly  bring 
them  up  at  any  time. 

The  charge  of  Ineffectiveness  is  leveled 
at  the  Senate  by  Senators  when  the  facts 
show  that  the  Senate  Is  not  blocking  these 
bills.  The  failure  of  the  other  body  to 
consider  these  bills  is  to  me  a  clear  Indi- 
cation that  there  Is  a  great  body  of  pub- 
lic opinion  in  this  country  that  does  not 
approve  of  many  of  these  bills  that  the 
Senate  has  passed.  Critics  nevertheless 
continue  to  blame  the  Senate,  evidently 
on  some  fantastic  theory  that  changes  In 
the  rules  of  the  Senate  will  pass  bills 
through  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Before  I  respond  to 
the  Senator  from  Georgia,  let  me  read 
the  peroration  from  the  great  speech 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  de- 
livered in  the  Senate  yesterday  after- 
noon. This  is  something  of  a  warning, 
because  notice  Is  properly  served  therein. 
He  said : 

Gentlemen,  It  Is  later  than  we  think. 
The  bricks  and  mortar  of  which  the  Houses 
of  Congress  are  built  are  cracking  and  fall- 
ing out  of  place  under  our  eyes.  The  Ameri- 
can people  are  becoming  disillusioned  with 
the  legislative  performance  of  the  Congress. 
They  are  demanding  both  action  and  reform. 
We  must  act  to  restore  the  efficacy  of  con- 
gressional government  before  the  legislative 


branch  of  our  Federal  Republic  destroys  it- 
self because  we  were  unwilling  to  save  It. 

Is  there  not  a  magnificence  about 
those  words? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Those  words  are  ring- 
ing words,  but  the  author  overlooks  the 
fact  that  the  American  people,  if  they 
are  dissatisfied,  have  an  opportuity  every 
2  years  to  make  a  change. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  The  words  have  the 
ring  of  Websterian  authority. 

It  Is  some  years  since  I  sat  on  a  frag- 
ment of  granite  In  a  little  country  in 
northern  Africa.  There  was  a  great 
scooped -out  area,  where  once  stood  the 
amphitheater  of  ancient  Carthage, 
against  which  Cato  the  Censor  leveled 
his  shaft : 

Carthago:  delenda  est.  Carthage  must  be 
destroyed. 

As  I  sat  there  in  Carthage,  a  little 
boy  came  up  to  me.  He  spoke  a  little 
pidgin  English,  and  he  wanted  to  sell 
me  what  purported  to  be  an  ancient  coin. 

I  said,  "Son,  where  is  the  country  that 
was  once  here?" 

He  said,  "No  country." 

I  said,  "But  there  was  a  great  coim- 
try  here  once.  It  produced  great  leaders 
like  Hamilcar  and  Hannibal." 

"No  coimtry." 

It  had  all  been  leveled  clean;  and 
everything  that  might  have  been  an  eter- 
nal monument  to  the  glory  of  Carthage 
had  also  been  leveled.  All  one  sees  now 
are  a  few  jagged  fragments  of  granite. 

There  I  sat. 

Why  did  that  country  disappear?  It 
had  no  free  society,  such  as  ovirs,  in 
which  we  can  have  at  each  other,  with- 
out any  restriction  on  freedom  of  speech 
and  expression,  and  in  which  the  hum- 
blest citizen  can  take  his  Senator  to  task, 
when  he  comes  home,  and  ask  him,  "I 
demand  to  know  how  much  General  Mo- 
tors stock  3rou  have."  That  is  in  line 
with  the  resolutions  that  are  pending  in 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

So  long  as  we  preserve  that  sense  of 
freedom  and  perspective,  this  country 
will  last. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  part  of  what 
I  wish  to  say.  In  1836,  the  24th  Congress 
was  in  session  In  Washington.  It  was  a 
great  Congress.  Andrew  Jackson  was  in 
the  White  House.  Van  Buren  was  Vice 
President,  and  James  K.  Polk,  from  the 
great  State  of  Tennessee,  was  the  Speak- 
er of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Who  sat  in  the  Senate?  There  were 
such  men  sis  Henry  Clay,  of  Kentucky; 
Benton,  of  Missouri ;  Buchanan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania; and  Charles  Sumner,  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. James  Buchanan,  of  Penn- 
sylvania, of  course,  later  became 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives  sat 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Franklin  Pierce,  of 
New  Hampshire;  Judah  Benjamin,  of 
Louisiana;  Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania; 
Seward,  of  New  York.  Where  were  the 
Texans?  Sam  Houston,  of  Texas,  also 
sat  in  the  House,  as  did  Chandler,  of 
Michigan. 

Those  men  left  a  durable  imprint  upon 
the  pages  of  our  history. 

What  was  said  of  that  Congress? 
This  was  the  24th  Congress.    Let  me  give 
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Senators  a  choice  Item  that  was  pub- 
lished on  March  14.  18S6.  In  the  New 
York  Herald.    Thla  is  127  years  a«o: 

What,  then.  Lb  the  caxise?  It  to  wbolly 
producad  by  tta*  iadolenoe,  tbe  foUy.  Uie 
party  spirit  of  Congr eas. 

That  was  a  contemporary  feeling,  at  a 
time  when  great  men  were  walking  In 
these  halls. 

On  March  25,  1837,  the  Baltimore  Re- 
publican and  Commercial  Advertiser 
said: 

A  more  weak,  bigoted,  persectitlng,  and 
Intolerant  set  of  Instrumenta  of  malice  and 
erery  hateful  passion  were  never  assembled 
In  a  toglalatlve  capacity  in  any  ag«  or  aoy 
land. 

That  was  a  description  of  the  24th 
Congress,  when  the  real  greats  were  sit- 
ting here  and  In  the  House. 

That  is  pretty  strong  stuff.  Andy 
JacksoQ  was  in  the  White  House.  I  used 
■  to  receive  an  inspiration,  when  I  lived  in 
the  central  part  of  Washington,  because 
every  time  I  saw  him  on  his  charger  in 
Lafayette  Park.  I  doffed  my  hat  and  said. 
"Great  old  Andrew.  How  he  served  his 
country." 

There  were  crises  in  the  1850's.  We 
were  confronted  with  a  domestic  crisis. 
There  wsw  a  depression.  There  were 
many  Jobless. 

Harpers  called  It  "A  gloomy  moment  in 
history."  Men  talked  <rf  grass  growing 
in  the  streets  and  the  end  of  the  Re- 
public. 

Our  distinguished  friend  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clauc]  said: 

The  bricks  and  mortar  of  which  the  Houses 
of  Congress  are  built  are  eracklng  and  falling 
out  of  place  under  our  eyes.  The  American 
people  are  becoming  disillusioned  with  the 
legislative  perfonnance  of  the  Congress.  They 
are  demanding  both  action  and  reform.  We 
must  act  to  restore  the  efficacy  of  congres- 
sional government  before  the  legislative 
branch  of  our  Federal  Republic  destroys  it- 
self because  we  were  unwUllng  to  save  It. 

Let  us  look  back  to  1857.  Buchanan 
was  in  the  White  House,  and  Breckin- 
ridge was  Vice  President.  James  Orr,  of 
South  Carolina,  was  the  Speaker  of  the 
House.  In  the  Senate  sat  men  like  Doug- 
las and  Tnmibull  of  my  State  of  Illinois. 
There  sat  here  also  Robert  Toombs  of  the 
State  so  ably  represented  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussxLLl.  There  also 
sat  here  Svonner.  of  Massachusetts,  and 
Hannibal  HamUn,  of  Maine. 

They  all  left  their  mark  on  the  pages 
of  history. 

There  also  sat  here  Chandler,  of  Mich- 
igan; Cameron,  of  Pennsylvania;  Andrew 
Johnson,  of  Tennessee.  Andrew  Johnson 
was  a  tailor,  whose  wife  taught  him  to 
read  and  write.  He  became  Vice  Presi- 
dent and  later  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Also,  in  the  House,  sat  Justin  Morrill, 
of  Vermont,  the  author  of  the  famous 
Land  Grant  College  Act.  Also  Giddings 
of  Ohio,  Sickles — General  Sickles — of 
New  York;  Lovejoy  of  Illinois,  the  great 
liberator. 

Mr.    President,    we    cannot    disdain 
people  like  that. 
Those  were  great  Congresses. 
Now  let  OS  take  a  look  at  what  was 
said  about  them. 


The  North  American  and  U.S.  Gaieite 
for  September  15.  1857.  had  this  esU- 
OAte: 

How  can  we  expect  integrity  and  nprlght- 
nees  in  our  legislatures  or  in  Congress  when 
the  barrooms  and  bulllea  furnish  the  candi- 
dates? 

Today  there  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  integrity.  Here  was  an  editorial 
smash: 

How  can  we  expect  Integrity  and  upright- 
ness when  the  candidates  or  bulUes  come 
from  barrooms? 

I  quote  now  from  the  Philadelphia 
Pennsylvanlan  of  September  12,  1857: 

Had  we  more  statesmen  and  fewer  mere 
politicians,  the  country  would  not  have  been 
reduced  to  lU  present  disuessing  and  hu- 
miliating condition. 

That  was  in  1857.  We  now  go  to  1873. 
That  was  the  year  of  panic  and  of  Black 
Friday.  I  noted  in  speeches  made  by 
some  Representatives  on  the  aid  pro- 
gram, after  the  House  had  completed 
action  on  the  bill,  the  reference  to  Black 
Friday. 

I  refer  to  October  1873,  when  Black 
Friday  occurred.  I  read  words  that  were 
current  then,  taken  from  editorials: 

Crtols,  ruin,  disaster,  destitution,  panic, 
anxiety,  gloom,  tottering  Republic. 

I  could  read  other  descriptive  words. 
The  same  words  will  be  found  today 
in  any  current  newspaper.  They  may 
be  Juxtaposed  or  rearranged  a  little  dif- 
ferently. But  in  the  year  of  1873.  when 
Congress  was  in  session.  J&imes  G. 
Blaine,  the  "Plumed  Knight."  was  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  and  he  delivered 
a  grand  speech.  Grant  was  In  the  White 
House.  In  the  Senate  sat  Sumner  of 
Massachusetts;  Carl  Schurr,  of  Missouri, 
a  close  personal  friend  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: Roscoe  Conkling,  of  New  York; 
John  Shermsm,  of  Ohio;  and  Justin  Mor- 
rill, who  had  moved  from  the  House  to 
the  Senate. 

In  the  other  body  sat  Alexander 
Stephens,  from  the  State  of  the  distin- 
giiished  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  RtjssellI.  Along  with  him  sat 
Garfield,  of  Ohio,  who  became  Presi- 
dent; Randall  and  Strawbrldge.  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  others  of  note. 
Also  in  the  Senate  sat  Logan — John  A. 
Logan  of  Civil  War  fame,  who  came  from 
Illinois,  as  did  Richard  Oglesby. 

John  Ingalls.  of  Kansas,  who  had  such 
a  facility  with  words,  was  another.  His 
pentameters  were  almost  poetic.  There 
were  many  others. 

How  did  that  Congress  rank?  Let  us 
take  a  look.  On  December  18,  1873.  a 
prominent  newspaper,  the  New  York 
Dally  Graphic,  said: 

It  Is  generally  conceded  that  the  Congress 
has  depreciated  within  20  years. 

Said  the  Carthage,  111.,  Gazette,  on 
November  29, 1873: 

If  Congress  will  only  let  things  work  them- 
selves straight,  the  whole  community  will 
be  better  off. 

Let  me  find  the  choice  one.  Here  it  is. 
It  is  from  the  New  York  Post  of  Septem- 
ber 27.  1873: 

We  are  not  certain  that  n  Is  not  possible 
to  make  the  situation  worse,  and  Congress 


would  speedily  reach  that  result  If  that  be 
possible. 

That  Is  a  great  estimate  of  that  Con- 
gress of  long  ago. 

I  continue  with  the  record.  We  come 
now  a  little  closer  to  contemporary  his- 
tory. We  come  to  the  year  1893.  There 
was  a  European  crisis;  a  threat  of  war. 
Tliere  was  talk  of  anarchy  and  depres- 
sion. There  was  distrust.  There  was 
gloom.  Men  were  blowing  out  their 
brains.  Men  were  Jumping  out  of  win- 
dows as  the  market  crashed  back  in 
1893. 

Cleveland  was  In  the  White  House,  the 
only  President  who  was  elected  twice  not 
consecutively.  He  was  elected  against 
the  desires  of  his  own  party  machinery. 
I  have  always  had  great  admiration  for 
Grover  Cleveland.  How  he  was  casti- 
gated. 

In  the  seat  of  the  Presiding  OflBcer  of 
the  Senate,  believe  It  or  not.  Adlal  Ste- 
venson was  sitting — the  grandfather  of 
one  who  was  twice  a  csmdidate  for  the 
Presidency  on  the  Democratic  ticket. 
Along  with  him,  Charles  Crisp,  of  Geor- 
gia, was  Speaker  of  the  House.  Look 
through  the  rule  book  and  see  how  many 
durable  rulings  Charlie  Crisp  left  on  the 
pages  of  the  history  of  this  Republic. 

In  the  Senate  sat  Bankhead,  of  Ala- 
bama; Leiand  Stanford,  of  California, 
after  whom  that  great  school  is  named; 
Shelby  Cullom.  of  my  State;  Allison,  of 
Iowa;  Lodge,  of  Massachusetts;  George 
Frlsble  Hoar,  of  Massachusetts;  Aldrich 
of  Rhode  Island;  and,  of  course,  Charlie 
Curtis  was  around. 

Champ  Clark  was  In  the  other  body. 
So  was  Frederick  Gillette,  who  later  be- 
came Speaker.  That  was  a  great  Con- 
gress. But  let  us  see  what  Leslie's  Week- 
ly said  when  It  was  quoting  the  Louis- 
ville Courier -Journal.  This  is  a  quota- 
tion that  must  be  written  down  on  the 
tablets  of  love  and  memory,  because  It 
Is  a  dandy.  It  was  written  only  M  years 
ago.    This  is  what  was  said : 

The  n.S.  Senate  is  revealed  as  the  most 
rldlcuIo\is  deliberative  body  that  human  in- 
dulgence has  yet  permitted  to  evolve  Itself 
out  of  an  originally  good  Institution. 

We  will  have  to  exert  ourselves  to  im- 
prove on  that.  I  do  not  believe  that  Uiose 
who  have  a  facility  with  words  could  do 
much  better.  That  statement  meant 
that  the  Senate  was  the  most  ridiculous 
deliberative  body  of  any  time  or  gen- 
eration. 

But  let  us  see  what  else  was  said. 

On  October  16.  1893.  the  New  York 
World  said: 

There  was  a  day  In  the  history  of  the 
Senate  when  bnOns  had  at  least  an  equal 
show  with  lungs. 

The  New  York  Evening  Telegram,  on 
November  3, 1893.  said: 

Congress  has  finally  shown  that  It  has  the 
courage  of  the  President's  convictions. 

Then  I  ought  to  add,  from  the  New 
York  Advertiser  of  January  29,  1894,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  to  the  point: 

What  Congressmen  need  most  Is  p  new 
set  of  spines. 

On  February  27,  1894.  the  New  York 
Tribune  wrote: 

Congress  Is  the  greatest  tlmeklUer  oi  mod- 
ern days. 
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Could  we  ask  for  anything  better? 
Could  we  ask  for  anything  more  per- 
tinent? Could  we  ask  for  anything  that 
is  more  "on  the  nose"? 

I  shall  finish  this  speech  at  some  oth- 
er time,  when  I  am  really  steamed  up. 
I  have  just  come  from  the  Committee 
on  Finance  and  from  the  Subcommittee 
on  Internal  Security.  I  did  not  quite  ex- 
pect that  this  text  would  be  uttered  here 
and  that  it  would  excite  me  a  little,  be- 
cause usually  one  ought  to  prepare  for 
this  sort  of  thing.  I  ought  to  get  out 
my  track  shoes;  I  ought  to  take  a  few 
swimming  lessons;  and  then  I  ought  real- 
ly to  wrestle  with  the  Devil,  as  Jacob 
did  with  the  angel  of  old.  So  I  will  spare 
Senators  all  that  and  save  the  rest. 

We  hear  criticisms  about  archaic  and 
obsolete  machinery,  and  about  delay,  as 
though  we  operated  in  a  vacuum.  The 
Republic  is  still  pretty  robust,  and  the 
Senate  is  also  rugged  and  robust  as  it 
addresses  itself.,, day  after  day.  to  its 
duties. 

I  make  one  special  comment,  on  ab- 
senteeism. I  must  apologize  to  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Philadelphia  [Mr. 
Clark]  for  not  being  present  yesterday. 
I  left  word  with  the  Senate  staff  to  call 
me  the  minute  my  friend  prepared  to  re- 
address  himself  to  the  question  that  he 
so  aptly  entitled  "The  Establishment  Re- 
visited." I  have  his  speech  before  me.  I 
read  it  this  morning.  It  delighted  me 
no  end.  I  shall  read  it  again,  particular- 
ly the  Senator's  eight  points. 

Then,  of  course,  I  shall  address  myself 
to  the  defeat  of  all  those  things — not  all, 
but  most  of  the  things — that  the  Senator 
is  seeking  to  achieve,  because  I  do  not 
believe  they  would  serve  a  good  purpose. 
I  do  not  believe  they  could  enhance  or 
expedite  legislation.  I  believe  it  would 
be  imprudent  and  unwise  for  the  Senate 
to  adopt  the  Senators  suggestions,  par- 
ticularly the  one  that  puts  me  in  a  diffi- 
cult position.  The  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania said,  among  other  things,  that 
the  leaders  must  now  discipline  their 
party  members  if  they  get  off  the  beam. 
I  have  a  big  whip  over  in  my  office.  It 
came  from  the  Argentine  when  I  was 
the  minority  whip.  I  could  bring  it  over 
here  and  give  it  a  crack ;  but  I  wondered 
what  would  happen  to  me  after  about 
the  first  crack.  I  am  delighted  that  this 
is  still  a  great  body  of  thinking  people, 
who  stand  up  to  tJieir  consciences  and 
convictions,  for  tiaerein  reposes  the  great 
and  shining  durable  hope  of  the  Repub- 
lic. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  think  the  Record 
should  show  that  I  was  presiding  this 
morning — at  the  request  of  the  Junior 
Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son]— over  the  hearing  being  conduct- 
ed by  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee on  the  so-called  Mundt  bill  to 
prohibit  the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
guaranteeing  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia. 
Shortly  before  that  hearing  closed,  and 
when  the  final  witness  was  still  waiting 
to  be  heard,  I  was  advised  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  majority  had  telephoned 
to  inform  me  that  my  dear  friend,  the 
Senator  from  Illinois,  was  making  a  few 


comments  about  the  speech  I  made  on 
the  floor  yesterday  afternoon. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  bear  with  me  at  this  point? 
In  my  remarks  I  made  it  abundantly 
clear  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  was  engaged  in  a 
committee  hearing  on  a  most  important 
and,  in  fact,  a  most  urgent  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  which  we  took  out  of 
the  foreign  aid  bill  and  sent  to  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee;  and 
I  salute  him  for  his  diligence  in  address- 
ing himself  to  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  unusually  kind 
words,  for  which  I  am  very  grateful. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  am  always  kind. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  correct;  he  is  always  kind.  That 
is  one  of  his  most  endearing  character- 
istics. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President,  because  I 
was  presiding  over  that  very  imp>ortant 
committee  meeting,  I  was  unable  to  be 
in  the  Senate  Chamber  to  hear  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  and  able  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois.  I  look  forward  to 
reading  them  in  the  Record  at  my  first 
opportunity,  and  then  I  shsdl  deter- 
mine whether  it  is  desirable  for  me  to 
make  any  further  comment. 

For  the  moment,  I  make  only  two: 
First,  if  there  had  been  a  sensible  rule 
of  germaneness,  I  would  not  have  been 
able  to  make  that  speech  at  all. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No  doubt  that  is  why 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  against 
the  rule. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  understand  that. 
This  is  what  might  be  called  not  only  a 
tactic  of  delay,  but  the  tactic  of  delay. 

I  understand  that  later  in  the  after- 
noon the  Senator  from  Illinois  intends 
to  submit  an  amendment  which  would 
almost  cripple  the  bill,  by  confining  its 
application  to  cities  with  a  population  of 
100,000  or  less.  If  that  amendment  is 
adopted,  I  shall  consult  with  the  Senator 
from  Oregon,  to  determine  whether  we 
should  submit  a  further  amendment  to 
restrict  the  application  of  the  bill  to 
cities  and  towns  with  a  population  of 
less  than  100,000. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  amend- 
ments of  my  own  to  submit;  but  some 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  unavoidably 
absent,  and  I  was  asked  to  submit  one 
amendment  or  perhaps  two  amend- 
ments. So  in  my  official  capacity  I  shall 
do  so  with  all  the  vigor  and  enthusiasm 
I  can  summon. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  exposition  of  his  F>osition;  and  since 
he  has  undertaken  indirectly,  but  by  im- 
plication, to  refer  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  wish  to  call  to  his  atten- 
tion a  comment,  made  by  a  previous 
President  of  the  United  States,  which  I 
think  should  apply  with  equal  validity 
to  both  the  Senator  from  Illinois  and  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  That  was 
the  comment  by  former  President  Harry 
S.  Truman.  "If  you  cannot  take  the  heat, 
stay  out  of  the  kitchen." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  ever  seen  the  time  when 


the  Senator  from  Illinois  ever  walked  out 
because  he  could  not  take  the  heat? 

Mr.  CLARK.    Not  to  my  knowledge. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  And  not  to  the 
knowledge  of  anyone  else,  as  well. 

I  suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania save  his  remarks,  because  this 
is  an  incentive  to  me  to  deliver  chapter 
No.  2  with  embellishments,  although  I 
do  not  know  when  I  can  get  around  to 
it  in  the  course  of  a  busy  day. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Perhaps  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  would  entitle  his  remarks 
"The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Re- 
visited." 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  am  sorry  that  I  did 
not  call  the  distingiilshed  Senator  here; 
but  I  point  out  that  this  morning  I  did 
him  the  honor  of  disengaging  my  mind 
for  a  while  from  the  all-important  and 
urgent  tax  bill,  in  which  he  is  so  much 
interested,  in  order  to  read  the  great 
truths  he  uttered  yesterday  in  the  Sen- 
ate— where  I  presume  they  were  effec- 
tive, because  Uiere  have  been  some  re- 
sponses. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois did,  indeed;  and  I  am  deeply 
flattered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes;  indeed. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  very  much  inter- 
ested in  the  whip  which  I  understand  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  received  from 
Latin  America.  As  somewhat  of  an 
amateur  cattleman,  I  ask  whether  it 
would  be  proper  to  describe  it  as  a  bull- 
whip. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  No.  A  good  many 
years  ago,  when  I  was  serving  as  the  Re- 
publican whip,  a  friend  thought  I  should 
have  a  badge  of  office.  So  he  and  some 
of  his  friends  scoured  all  the  Georgetown 
stores,  and  found  this  whip.  Someone 
curled  it  up  and  sent  it  to  me,  and  it  is 
in  my  office.  But  I  have  never  used  it; 
it  does  not  become  me.  I  prefer  to  find 
refuge  in  the  couplets  of  Tennyson  in 
which  he  refers  to  kindness  as  a  weapon. 

Mr.  MORSK  I  have  been  through  the 
Chicago  stockyards  a  number  of  times, 
and  I  suspect  that  the  official  name  of 
the  whip  the  Senator  has  is  a  "bull- 
whip."  I  think  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania should  be  very  much  interested 
in  it,  and  I  am  not  so  sure  that  I  may 
not  seek  to  borrow  the  whip — not  ask 
for  it  as  an  outright  gift — from  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois,  because  I  have  news 
for  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania:  In 
connection  with  my  cattle  business,  I 
name  most  of  my  bulls  after  U.S.  Sena- 
tors; and  only  yesterday  a  bull  called 
Morse-Joe  Clark  was  reserve  grand 
champion  at  the  Eastern  National  Live- 
stock Show,  the  largest  livestock  show  on 
the  east  coast.  It  might  be  helpful  if 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  would  make  his 
whip  available  to  me,  for  the  training 
program  on  my  farm. 

I  had  one  bull  that  I  called  Morse- 
Dirksen,  but  I  sent  that  one  to  the  stock- 
yards.   [Laughter.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  can 
Only  conclude  this  rather  desultory  dis- 
cussion by  saying,  "O  for  more  bull." 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  lend  me  his  bullwhip. 

Mr.  MORSE  obtained  the  floor. 
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Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  shouW 
like  to  make  a  brief  comment  on  the 
subject  which  has  been  under  discussion. 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  eriad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  as  I  sus- 
pect other  Senators  did,  I  came  to  the 
floor  not  knowing  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  would  address  him- 
self to  the  remarks  made  yesterday  by 
the  Senator  frcmi  Pennsylvania. 

It  happened  that  yesterday  I  was  on 
the  floor  and  heard  much  of  the  speech 
made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania; 
and  today  I  arrived  in  the  Senate  Cham- 
ber when  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  [Mr.  DtRKsnil  was  discussing  the 
Presidency  of  Andrew  Jackson  and  was 
commenting  on  the  giants  who  then 
-served  in  the  Senate  and  the  giants  then 
to  be  found  in  the  House  Chamber. 

I  wish  to  suggest  that  we  speak  a  little 
further  about  the  situation  in  1837,  and 
then  contrast  it  with  the  situation  in 
1963.  In  1837,  the  giants  in  the  Senate 
were  "In  business"  when  they  knew  their 
position  on  the  tariff,  on  the  opening  of 
the  public  lands  and — by  that  time,  I 
take  it — on  patronage.  In  those  days, 
what  was  done  in  Washington  affected 
very  few  jseople  in  the  country;  Wash- 
ington was  remote  from  the  constituents 
of  Members  of  Congress.  Indeed,  few 
were  concerned  with  what  was  done  here. 
Our  country  was  remote  from  the  rest 
of  the  world.  Slavery  confronted  those 
giants,  but  that  problem  was  very  slow 
In  maturing  in  the  Senate.  If  the  Sen- 
ate rules  were  slack  in  1837,  what  of  it? 
Issues  then  developed  very  slowly,  and 
the  rules  the  Senate  then  had  were  ade- 
quate for  the  purpose  of  making  a  de- 
layed response. 

But  consider  the  situation  in  1963: 
I  am  sure  history  will  record  that  there 
are  giants  in  the  Senate  today,  too;  but 
today  the  action  taken  by  Congress  af- 
fects intimately  the  life  of  virtually  ev- 
ery American,  and  does  so  in  a  very  di- 
rect fashion.  As  a  result,  the  demands 
by  constituents  on  the  time  available  to 
a  Senator  can  be  virtually  overwhelm- 
ing, unless  he  makes  a  conscious  decision 
that  he  will  permit  such  demands  to  go 
only  so  far,  and  no  further. 

If  we  do  not  stop  it.  there  will  not  be 
time  available  fully  to  understand  and 
confidently  take  a  position  not  only  on 
the  three  or  four  issues  that  confront  us 
but  the  infinite  litany  of  issues  that  con- 
front us,  most  of  which  are  charged  with 
dsmamite. 

The  world  in  1963  is  a  very  tiny  place. 
Time  runs  faster  now  than  it  did  in  the 
period  the  Senator  from  Illinois  was  first 
discussing  when  I  came  into  the  Cham- 
ber. It  is  a  tougher  day  and  a  tougher 
age.  The  demands  on  us  as  individuals, 
and  the  Senate  as  an  institution,  are 
vastly  heavier  than  in  the  period  so  in- 
terestingly discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
niinois.  I  suggest  that  he  should,  as  a 
result  of  his  comments  this  morning, 
encourage  each  of  us  to  ask  seriously  the 
question :  Is  it  not  crystal  clear  that  the 
Senate  must  change  its  rules?  Reform 
is  an  offensive  word  to  s(»ne.  But  we 
should  change  the  rules  in  order  that  we 
can  respond  in  a  fashion  that  will  Jus- 
tify us  to  the  people  of  America  and 
serve  well  America's  contribution  in  a 
troubled  world. 


t  Is  not  merely  rule  XXII  which 
clearly  should  be  changed  In  order  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  can  sooner  or 
later  make  a  decision.  It  includes,  in 
my  Judgment,  a  change  In  the  rules  with 
respect  to  the  obligation  that  should  be 
assumed  by  Congress  to  act  within  a  sug- 
gested 6-month  period,  I  believe  It  was, 
but  to  act  affirmatively  or  negatively  on 
measures  recommended  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  whoever  he  may 
be,  and  whenever  he  may  do  so.  Those 
issues  which  he  suggests  should  have  a 
legislative  response,  yes  or  no. 

Clearly,  the  need  for  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness In  the  Senate  Is  evident.  Wit- 
ness the  fact  that,  under  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, I  am  supposed  to  be  talking 
about  an  amendment  to  the  Library 
Services  Act.  If  there  were  a  rule  of  ger- 
maneness, there  might  be  many  Senators 
in  the  Chamber,  because  I  am  sure  that 
many  are  interested  in  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act;  but  they  know  the  odds  are 
great  that  if  they  came  over  here  they 
would  hear  a  great  deal  of  talk  about 
many  things  that  have  nothing  to  do 
with  the  Library  Services  Act. 

I  suggest  that  we  need  to  change  the 
rules  with  respect  to  the  powers  of  com- 
mittee chairmen.  I  used  to  believe  it  was 
the  nile  of  seniority  that  caused  the 
trouble.  I  had  not  been  here  long 
enough  then  to  have  enough  seniority 
to  assert  my  position.  Now  that  I  have 
some  seniority,  I  suspect  It  Is  as  good  a 
system  as  any  to  develop  committee 
chairmen. 

We  need  Senate  nales  to  operate  with- 
in the  committee  rules,  whoever  the 
chairman  may  be.  Whatever  his  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  a  piece  of  legisla- 
tion or  a  colleague  on  the  committee 
may  be.  action  sooner  or  later,  up  or 
down,  will  have  to  be  taken. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  rec- 
ommended Joint  hearings.  Sinely  we 
can  improve  our  procedures  in  this  area, 
which  will  be  to  the  benefit  of  all  Sena- 
tors, but  most  Importantly  to  the  coim- 
try. 

For  the  life  of  me,  I  do  not  see  why  it 
would  not  be  desirable  to  establish  a 
working  schedule  for  Congress,  with  cer- 
tain tasks  to  be  performed  in  the  first  3 
months,  and  certain  others  to  be  done 
In  the  next  3  months.  Surely  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois,  who  can  so  fascinat- 
ingly discuss  American  history,  could 
come  forth  with  a  suggestion  that  might 
be  helpful  in  this  area. 

As  to  the  btisiness  of  "How  many 
shares  of  General  Motors  stock  do  you 
own?" — which  I  believe  was  the  question 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  asked — a  con- 
stituent should  not  be  obliged  to  run  us 
down  in  the  middle  of  a  campaign  and 
ask  that  question.  Sources  of  a  Sena- 
tor's income  in  addition  to  his  salary, 
shoiild  be  available  on  the  public  record. 
I  intend,  whether  the  Case-Clark  resolu- 
tion is  adopted  or  not,  to  make  this  dis- 
closure. The  only  people  I  will  disap- 
point will  be  my  creditors. 

Mr.  President.  I  had  no  intention — 
and  obviously  had  no  prep>aration — 
when  I  came  into  the  Chamber,  to  com- 
ment on  the  subject  I  have  discussed. 
Indeed,  I  believe  I  have  behaved,  as 
Junior  Senators  are  supposed  to  behave, 


by  sasring  very  little  about  anjrthlng  In 
my  first  term.  But  it  seemed  to  me  that 
this  point  of  view  should  be  added  to 
the  record  following  the  delightful  dis- 
cussion by  the  Senator  from  niinoLs. 

This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
leadership.  This  has  to  do  with  the  op- 
eration of  the  Senate. 

To  me,  each  one  of  the  suggestions 
on  the  rules  that  I  have  commented 
upon  makes  sense,  and  I  hope  to  be  here 
long  enough  to  see  them  enacted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  shield,  so  that  I  may 
address  a  comment  to  the  Senator  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  deUghted  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
Hart]  for  the  strong  support  of  the  pro- 
posed rules  changes  which  I  have  been 
advocating.  I  believe  he  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  critical  point  of  what  I 
and  many  other  Senators,  including  the 
majority  leader,  are  trying  to  do. 

It  is,  as  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
says,  "later  than  we  think."  Histori- 
cally, it  is  interesting  to  read  about 
criticism  of  the  Senate,  running  back 
through  history,  some  of  which  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  gave  us  the  bene- 
fit this  morning. 

Yesterday,  I  had  occasion  to  remark 
that  absenteeism  among  Senators  has 
been  chronic  since  the  very  first  Senate. 
It  took  the  first  Senate  3  months  after  it 
was  supposed  to  assemble  to  establish  a 
quorum  so  that  it  could  even  start  busi- 
ness. But  what  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  says  is  that  times  have 
changed.  In  the  old  days  we  could 
afford  the  delay  and  some  of  the  behavior 
which  caused  great  criticism  in  the  press 
at  that  time.  But  today  we  no  longer 
can  afford  it.  Therefore,  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  put  his 
finger  on  the  most  important  point  in 
the  problem  which  confronts  us. 

The  second  point  I  should  like  to  make 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan,  while  the 
majority  leader  Is  on  the  floor,  Is  that 
imf  ortunately  I  did  not  hear  the  majority 
leader  when  he  spoke  earlier  today,  as 
I  was  otherwise  engaged.  But  he  handed 
me  a  transcript  of  his  remarks  which 
shows  that  he  said  that  he  will  be  mak- 
ing a  very  im[>ortant  speech  on  Monday 
about  the  organization  and  the  proce- 
dures of  the  Senate. 

I  hope  all  Senators  will  be  present  to 
listen.  I  shall  do  my  best  to  be  present, 
although  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  is  having  an  executive  mark- 
up session  on  the  Mundt  bill,  but  per- 
harts  we  can  make  some  anangements 
by  which  we  can  be  here,  because  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  be  present. 

I  also  hope  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  in  preparing  his  remarks  for 
Monday,  will  give  some  thought  to  what 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  has  said,  and 
the  purport  of  the  resolution  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  a  few 
days  ago.  as  to  why  we  could  not,  for 
next  year,  do  some  prior  planning  a  little 
better  than  we  did  this  year,  and  make 
some  effort  to  msUce  a  schedule  so  that 
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Senators  will  have  some  understanding 
as  to  when  we  will  be  here,  when  we  will 
be  voting,  and  what  will  be  brought  up. 

I  know  how  difficult  that  will  be.  It 
may  be  so  diflflcult  that  it  will  be  almost 
impossible,  but  I  believe  we  could  well 
make  a  much  stronger  effort  than  we 
have  made  before. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for 
yielding  to  me. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2265)  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  assistance  under  such  act  and 
to  extend  such  assistance  to  nonrural 
areas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  series  of  amendments  to  S. 
2265.  relating  to  the  effective  date  provi- 
sions of  the  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  they  be  agreed  to  en  bloc, 
and  that  the  text  of  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  considered  as  original  text  for  the 
purpose  of  further  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  amendments  considered  and 
agreed  to  en  bloc  are,  as  follows: 

Page  a.  itrlke  out  lines  10  through  18. 

Page  3,  lines  6  through  8,  strike  out  "Ef- 
fective in  the  case  at  allotments  Irom  ap- 
propriations for  fiscal  years  beginning  after 
June  30,  1963,  section}"  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "Section". 

Page  8.  line  19.  strike  out  "BfTectlTe  July 
1,  1963.  clause"  and  buert  in  lieu  thereof 
"Clause". 

Page  4,  lines  a  and  3,  strike  out  "Bffec- 
tive  in  the  case  of  payments  from  allot- 
ments for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June 
SO,  1963,  sub-"  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
"Sub-". 

Page  4,  lines  11  and  13,  strike  out  "Effec- 
tive in  the  case  of  payments  from  allotments 
for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30,  1963, 
sub-"  and  insert  in  Ueu  thereof  "Sub-". 

Page  10,  strike  out  lines  ai  through  aS. 

Page  13.  strike  out  "Src.  10."  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "Sac.  11."  and  before  line  1 
insert  the  following: 

"KFTECnVI   DATES 

"Sic.  10.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 1,  3.  4.  6,  and  6,  subsections  (c),  (e). 
(g) ,  and  (h)  of  section  7,  and  section  9  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  appropriations  made 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  allot- 
ments or  payments  from  such  appropriations, 
as  the  case  may  be." 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  need 
for  these  amendments  was  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  committee  by  a  let- 
ter from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  under  date  of  November  12.  In 
his  letter,  Mr.  Cohen  says: 

'S.  2265,  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  in- 
cludes effective  dates  which  were,  we  be- 
lieve, set  on  the  assumption  that  the 
legislation  would  be  enacted  before  July  1, 
1963.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  June  30,  1963. 
has  already  passed,  we  believe  some  adjust- 
ment is  necessary  in  the  effective  date 
provlBlons. 

Enclosed  for  your  vse  is  a  draft  of  amend- 
ments  to   8.   3366,   making   an   appropriate 


adjustment  in  the  effective  date  provisions. 
Generally,  as  a  result  of  these  amendments 
the  new  provisions  would  be  applicable  only 
with  respect  to  funds  which  are  appropriated, 
or  allotments  or  payments  from  funds  which 
are  appropriated  ( as  may  be  suitable ) ,  after 
enactment  of  S.  2265. 

We  believe  it  woiild  be  desirable  for  this 
amendment  to  be  naade  as  early  in  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  as  ts  feasible. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  an 
explanation  of  the  amendments. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  explana- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

EXPLANATIOK   OF  AMENDMENTS  TO  S.  2265 

(LiBKART  Services  Bnx) 
As  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  stated  in  reporting  8.  3366,  amend- 
ing the  Library  Services  Act  of  1966,  the  bUl 
contains    essentially   the    language   of    title 
VI-C  of  S.  580,  the    National  Education  Im- 
provement Act  of  1963.    The  latter  blU  was 
introduced  in  January  of  this  year  and  its 
provisions  were  drafted  to  become  effective 
generally  on  July  1,  1963.    The  JvUy  1,  1963 
effective  date  provisions  were   carried  over 
into  8.  3365.    In  ito  present  form,  therefore, 
the  amendmento  which  8.  2366  would  make 
to  the  existing  law  might  be  construed  to 
apply  to  all  appropriations  and  allotments 
therefrom  made  for  the  current  fiscal  year. 
Including  those  made  before  its  enactment. 
Now  that  the  current  fiscal  year  is  so  far 
advanced,  enactment  of  the  bill  with  retro- 
active July  1,  1963  effective  dates  could  cause 
considerable  difficulty.    Thus  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  current  fiscal  year  of  $7,500,000 
(the  amount  now  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated) has  already  been  made  as  have  the 
allotments  to  the  States  from  this  appropria- 
tion.   Under  existing  law  State  use  of  these 
allotments   is    conditioned   on   a   minimum 
State  expenditure  for  rural  library  services 
of  840,000.    The  bill  would  Increase  this  min- 
Imxun  to  $100,000.     We  want  to  make  sure 
that  this  and  other  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
not  construed  to  apply  to  appropriations  and 
allotments  made  before  the  bill  is  enacted. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill  which  I  am 
here  proposing  would  make  the  bill's  pro- 
visions applicable  only  with  respect  to  appro- 
priations made  after  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  to  allotments  or  payments  made  from 
such  appropriations.  With  these  amend- 
ments a  State's  eligibility  for  Federal  funds 
already  appropriated  and  the  amount  thereof 
for  which  the  State  is  eligible,  would  be  de- 
termined by  existing  law. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  this  aft- 
ernoon the  Senate  starts  discussion  of 
the  so-called  library  bilL  I  hope  it  can 
be  disposed  of  this  afternoon.  I  do  not 
Intend  to  speak  at  great  length  with  re- 
spect to  it. 

The  bill  has  great  support  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Several  Senators  have  asked  me  to 
notify  them  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,  so  that  they  may  make  brief 
supporting  statements  In  connection 
with  the  bill.  Among  the  first  will  be 
the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire  [Mr. 
McIntyre]  after  I  finish  my  brief  ex- 
planatory statement  on  the  bilL 

The  public  library  has  become  an  es- 
sential resource  in  the  educational,  cul- 
tural, scientific,  and  business  progress  of 
our  Nation.  Although  first  of  all  a  re- 
sponsibility of  the  local  and  State  govern- 
ments, the  public  library  is  of  concern 
likewise  to  the  Federal  Government 
The  national  Government  should  assist 
In  seeing  that  our  public  libraries  are 


financed  and  equiroed  to  perform  effec- 
tively and  adequately  their  fimctions  to 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

In  order  that  this  objective  may  be 
accomplished,  at  least  in  part,  I  support 
the  enactment  of  S.  2265,  the  Library 
Services  and  Construction  Act.  This 
legislation  pro[>oses  to  eliminate  the  re- 
strictive 10,000  population  limitation 
which  prevails  under  the  present  Library 
Services  Act,  and  to  make  all  places 
eligible  regardless  of  population;  to  in- 
crease the  current  $7.5  million  authori- 
zation for  library  services  by  $17.5  mil- 
lion in  fiscal  year  1964,  all  to  be 
matched;  and  to  provide  for  $20  million 
in  fiscal  year  1964  in  matching  grants  to 
States  to  assist  in  the  construction  of 
much  needed  library  buildings.  In  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  the  authoriza- 
tion would  be  for  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  determine. 

The  basis  for  these  proposals  to  help 
the  States  in  strengUiening  their  public 
library  services  and  facilities  rests  pri- 
marily upon  the  7-year  successful  opera- 
tion of  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1956 
which  has  benefited  the  dwellers  in  the 
small  towns  and  farming  communities. 
Among  other  things,  this  legislation 
brought  38  million  rural  persons  new  or 
improved  public  library  service ;  made  10 
million  hodins  and  other  reading  mate- 
rials available  to  them;  stimulated  an 
increase  of  92  percent  In  State  appropri- 
ations for  rural  library  services,  and  a 
74-percent  increase  for  local. 

Oregon  has  advanced  Its  public  library 
program  vmder  the  Library  Services  Act 
of  1956.  More  than  290«000  rural  resi- 
dents of  12  counties  in  the  State  have 
received  extended  or  Improved  public 
library  service  as  a  result  of  the  legisla- 
tion. Bookmobile  demonstrations  have 
been,  and  are  being  held  in  many  couK- 
tles.  State  appropriations  for  library 
operations  in  rural  areas  In  fiscal  year 
1963  were  58.6  percent  greater  thsm  In 
fiscal  year  1956,  the  year  preceding  the 
Library  Services  Act.  Local  public  li- 
brary fimds  have  Increased  43.7  percent 
In  the  same  period. 

The  Library  Services  Act  has  done  a 
good  Job  of  closing  the  gap  for  the  rural 
population,  but  serious  deficiencies  exist 
for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  For  instance, 
18  million  persons  still  have  i¥>  access  to 
public  library  service;  and  110  million 
have  access  only  to  libraries  which  are 
Inadequate  according  to  minimum  stand- 
ards. The  existing  deficiency  In  the 
amount  of  operating  expenditures  for 
public  libraries  Is  likewise  extremely 
serious.  In  1961.  the  amount  spent  was 
$285  million;  the  total  should  have  been 
$480  million  for  the  year  to  meet  the 
minimum  standards  for  adequate  library 
services  as  formulated  by  the  American 
Library  Association.  Thus,  there  is  an 
operating  gap  of  $195  million  In  expendi- 
tures for  services.  This  bill  proposes  that 
the  Federal  Government  authorize  a 
matching  grant  of  $25  million  to  help 
erase  the  existing  deficiency. 

Although,  as  has  been  noted.  Oregon 
has  been  progressing  in  its  library  de- 
velopment, one-foiuth  of  the  p<H?ulation. 
nearly  400,000,  has  no  local  public  library 
service.    It  has  been  reported  that  the 
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book  collections  in  many  Oregon  libraries 
of  all  sizes  are  shabby  and  dated,  and 
the  hours  of  service  frequently  are  so 
few  that  the  material  is  for  all  practical 
purposes  inaccessible.  A  survey  in  1962 
described  the  financial  situation  in  these 
words: 

In  1»«1,  the  public  libraries  of  Oregon, 
expended  »3  million.  Thi«  waa  at  least  $1% 
million  leas  than  required  for  reasonable  serv- 
ice. The  libraries  were  probably  deficient 
by  at  least  $7  mlllloa  worth  in  book  collec- 
tions and  audlovisxial  equipment.  This 
estimate  does  not  include  buildings  and 
strictly  capital  assets.  Neither  does  the  esti- 
mate (according  to  the  survey)  include  the 
cost  of  bringing  service  to  the  one-fourth 
of  the  population  now  without  library 
service. 

The  condition  of  public  library  build- 
ings throughout  the  Nation  is  deplorable. 
The  bxilldlngs  are  old,  lack  usable  space, 
and  do  not  meet  the  functional  require- 
ments of  modem  library  service.  In  many 
cases,  the  public  libraries  are  using  for- 
mer schools,  churches,  homes,  depart- 
ment stores,  and  other  makeshift  facil- 
ities for  their  physical  plants.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  estimated  the 
median  age  of  public  library  buildings  as 
53  years  for  the  country  as  a  whole.  It 
has  been  said  that  the  only  type  of  public 
buildings  in  use  older  than  the  public 
libraries  are  the  penal  Institutions.  The 
Office  of  Education  has  calculated  that 
$280  million  is  needed  to  eliminate  the 
present  backlog. 

In  Oregon,  a  survey  found  that  only 
4  of  the  first  24  buildings  financed 
through  Carnegie  funds  in  the  early  part 
of  this  century  have  had  additions  or 
extensive  remodeling.  And  there  have 
been  no  Carnegie  funds  available  for 
many  years. 

As  has  been  said,  the  Library  Services 
Act  of  1956  has  served  well  a  segment  of 


the  population — the  rural  community. 
But  many  new  developments  have  taken 
place'  during  the  past  decade  which  have 
altered  greatly  the  significance  of  the 
public  library  for  the  average  citizen, 
the  businessman,  the  housewife,  the 
student,  the  scientist,  and  others. 

Let  us  look  at  a  few  of  these  changes. 
In  the  first  place,  no  matter  what  the 
size  of  the  town,  city,  or  county,  the 
public  library  Is  called  upon  to  meet  de- 
mands for  information  from  an  increas- 
ingly more  highly  educated  clientele 
ranging  frwn  the  average  student  and 
the  man  seeking  to  educate  himself,  to 
the  researcher.  In  the  interest  of  na- 
tional progress  and  security,  their  needs 
must  be  met. 

Next,  the  great  explosion  in  popula- 
tion growth  which  has  hit  the  metro- 
poUtan  districts,  with  their  sprawUng 
fringe  and  suburban  aresis,  has  created 
serious  problems  for  public  libraries, 
whether  central  or  satellite,  city  or  town 
They  are  being  asked  to  give  effective 
library  service  to  large  numbers  of  per- 
sons who  live  outside  the  normal  taxing 
boundaries,  and  even  beyond  the  State. 

Under  the  Library  Services  Act.  as  it 
now  exists.  Federal  funds  may  not  be 
used  to  help  to  relieve  this  critical  con- 
dition which  affects  a  vast  percentage  of 
our  population.  In  Oregon  45  percent 
of  the  population  Is  urban  according  to 
the  Library  Services  Act  definition. 
Thus  nearly  half  the  people  of  the  State 
may  not  benefit  from  the  present  Library 
Services  Act. 

Further,  owing  to  the  new  methods  of 
independent  study  and  research,  high 
school  and  college  students  are  over- 
whelming public  libraries  to  obtain  books 
and  periodicals  not  available  in  their  In- 
adequate school  or  college  libraries. 


And  still  further,  planning  for  effi- 
cient adequate  library  service  to  reach 
all  people  in  all  places  has  shown  that 
a  system  of  interrelated  Independent 
libraries  must  be  set  up.  This  joint  co- 
operative network  must  not  be  restricted 
by  a  10.000-population  limitation,  but 
allows  for  an  economical  pooling  of  re- 
sources, personnel,  and  buildings.  It  will 
enable  the  tax  dollar  to  go  further. 

The  public  library  is  an  agency  for 
education  and  for  continuing  education 
during  the  lifetime.  Although  it  is 
achieving  much,  it  still  shows  glaring  de- 
ficiencies, and  these  are  compounded  by 
the  developments  just  enumerated. 

For  these  reasons  I  urge  the  enactment 
of  S.  2265.  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  This  legislation  will  re- 
lieve States  of  the  present  hampering 
eCTects  of  the  population  bmitation  and 
win  provide  them  with  a  modest  addi- 
tional sum  of  $17.5  million  for  the  further 
stimulation  of  local  support  for  services — 
a  sum  which  undoubtedly  will  pay  divi- 
dends far  beyond  the  initial  Federal  in- 
vestment. Finally  it  will  offer  an  equally 
modest  amount  of  $20  million  in  fiscal 
year  1964  to  be  matched  by  the  States  to 
help  bring  public  library  buildings  into 
pitjper  adjustment  with  the  needs  of 
modem  times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  point  in  my  remarks 
there  apj)ear  excerpts  from  the  commit- 
tee report  on  S.  2265  consisting  of  the 
tables  appearing  on  pages  6  and  7.  show- 
ing the  State-by-state  Federal  allot- 
ments and  matching  expenditures  under 
each  title  of  the  bill,  as  well  as  the  sec- 
tion-by -section  analysis  which  appears 
on  pages  8  through  11  of  the  report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  analysis  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows : 
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Federal  aUotments  and  matching  expenditure  Jrom  StaU  and  local  sources,  under  fiscal  year  1964,  public  library  services 


Afgrettite  United  States  (exclud- 
ing Canal  Zone) 


SO    States    and 
Colombia 


District     of 


Alabama. 

Alaska 

Arlxona 

Arkansas 

CallfDmia 

Cok>rado 

OonoBctkut — 

Delaware 

Florida. 

Oeorfcia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louis  iana...^.. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MisBouil 


Total 

Federal 

allotment  > 


$25,000,000 


24, 557, 134 


454,452 
124,640 
241, 3W 
288,810 

1,805,367 
2B0,30B 
376.081 
148,424 
637.260 
527,841 
168,668 
172,302 

1, 103, 838 
606,806 
390,202 
336,386 
420,660 
453,307 
206,168 
436,436 
668,637 
048,841 
470,416 
336,836 
668.713 


MatchinK 

expenditure 

from  State 

and  local 
sources 


$26. 187. 500 


25,050.366 


234,112 
187.612 
200,704 
161.360 

2.886.335 
313, 746 
666,654 
301,346 
507,460 
300,406 
178,732 
116,662 

1,736,646 
681,204 
340,472 
293,107 
232,081 
250,828 
145,187 
616.480 
864,223 

1,006,323 
411,834 
173.263 
663.605 


Federal 

share 

(percent) 


66.00 

39.01 

64.58 

66.00 

38.48 

48.06 

36.04 

33.00 

55.67 

63.73 

48.55 

50.64 

40.74 

51.04 

53.97 

53.43 

64.84 

63.57 

58.66 

46.80 

43.25 

48.53 

53.32 

66.00 

60.23 


State 

share 

(percent) 


34.00 

60.00 

45.42 

34.00 

61.52 

61.94 

63.96 

67.00 

44.33 

36.27 

51.46 

40.36 

59.26 

48.96 

46.03 

46.57 

35.16 

36.43 

41.44 

64.20 

56.75 

61.47 

46.68 

34.00 

40.77 


Total 

Federal 

allotment  > 


MatchinK 

expenditure 

from  State 

and  local 
sources 


Montana 

Nebraska. 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico ....... 

New  York 

North  Carolina. 

North  Dakota. 

Ohio 

Oklahoma. 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania. 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia. 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone 

Ouain 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


$173,214 
253.134 
130,954 
166,853 
758,265 
203.188 

1,920,933 
504.357 
168,622 

1,153.175 
352,626 
291.908 

1.328.187 
193,257 
358,619 
173,838 
487.040 

1. 139. 425 
196.636 
142.303 
630.427 
409.583 
301.862 
628.780 
136. 813 
182.802 
27,176 


32,274 

354.933 

28.483 


$141,149 
227.926 
236,481 
145.316 

1.135,604 
140.616 

3.249.816 

325.273 

97.848 

1,264.883 
249,536 
296.972 

1,357.189 
180,809 
184.602 
113.260 
262,022 
891,636 
1.W,  962 
102. 962 
3MO,060 
448,362 
181.736 
.W2.785 
141,606 
371.326 
14.000 


Fo<leral 

share 

(percent) 


65.10 

52.62 

36.64 

53.30 

40.04 

59.10 

37.16 

64.63 

63.28 

47.70 

58.56 

49.87 

49.46 

50.45 

66.00 

60.55 

65.02 

56.10 

66.57 

58.02 

58.20 

47.74 

62.42 

51.26 

48.94 

33.00 

66.00 


State 

share 

(percent) 


16,626 

182.844 

14.673 


66.00 
66.00 
66.00 


44.90 
47.38 
64.36 
46.70 
59.96 
40.90 
62.86 
35.87 
36.72 
62.30 
41.44 
SO.  43 
50.54 
49.55 
34.00 
39.45 
34.98 
43.90 
43.43 
41.98 
41.80 
52.36 
37.58 
4a  74 
51.06 
67.00 
34.00 


34.00 
34.00 
34.00 


I  Distribution  of  $25,000,000  with  basic  allotment  of  $100,000  to  each  State,  District 
ef  Columbia  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $36,000  to  other  outlying  parts;  remainder  dis- 
tributed on  basis  of  total  populatton,  Apr.  1, 1960. 


Note  —The  Federal  amount  to  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States  .shown  on  this 
table  excludes  Canal  Zone;  the  amount  for  library  s<'rvice8  and  construction  shown  on 
the  summary  Ublc  lor  the  "National  Education  and  Improvement  Act  dated  Jan. 
36, 19fi3,  lnclu<lcd  Canal  Zone. 
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Federal  aUt^mmtt  and  matching  expenditure  from  State  and  local  sources,  under  fiscal  year  1964,  public  library  construction 


Aggregate,  United  Stotss  (exchid- 
Ing  Canal  Zone) II.. 

60  States  and   DlltrM  o( 
(Columbia ,.. 


AUham* 

Alaska . — . 

Arliona . 

Arkansas 

Csllfbmla 

Colorado 

Connecticut 

l><<hiware ^ ^ 

Florida.. f 

Oeorgla.-...*. » 

IlawaU. 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

loira 

Kan«s...jk.... 

Kentucky 

Louisiana 

Maine ^. 

Maryland \.l. 

Maasacbusetta.. 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

Mlaoarl 


Totsl 

Pederal 

allotment  > 


$ao.ooaooo 


19,646,707 


863.661 
V9.6S2 
193,031 
235.063 
1.444,293 
3a>47 
900,066 
118,730 
209.808 
43X373 
IHflM 
137.914 
066,070 
484,717 

8i«^a«i 

300,  lOQ 

343,730 
362,718 
164, 186 
349, 148 
631^010 
760,073 
376,332 
300,088 
464,971 


Matching 

expandiUirs 

from  Stats 

and  local 
sooroes 


$30,060,000 


30,707.480 


Fedsral 
share 

(percent) 


187.389 
150.010 
160.636 
121.088 

!.  309.  067 

632.534 
241.076 
405,  059 
340.823 
14Z9e6 

93.no 

,389. 236 
464.963 
272.377 
234.867 
186,386 
307.883 
116.150 
413. 184 
691.879 
808,068 
329.467 
138.011 
460.804 


06.00 
30.91 
64.68 
00.00 
38.48 
4a  06 
36.04 
33.00 
66.67 
63.73 
48.66 
60.64 
40.74 
61.04 
53.97 
53.43 
04.84 
63.67 
58.66 
45.80 
43.35 
48.63 
53.33 
66.00 
60.38 


Stats 

share 

(percent) 


34.00 
60.00 
46.42 
34.00 
61.53 
51.94 
63.96 
67.00 
44.33 
36.27 
61.46 
40.36 
69.36 
48.96 
46.03 
4&67 
S6.10 
36.43 
41.44 
54.20 
60.76 
61.47 
46.68 
34.00 
49.77 


Montana 

Nebrarta 

Nevada . .. 

New  Hampdilre. 

Now  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohto 

Oklahoma— 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania '. 

Kbode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  DakoU .^ 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont .... 

Virginia 

Washington : 

West  Vfrglnla 

Wisconsin. 

Wyoming 

District  of  Columbia 

American  Samoa 

Canal  Zone— 

Guam. 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 


Total 

redersl 

allotment  > 


$138,871 
303.807 
104.763 
132.682 
606,612 
162.651 

1,630,747 
47^480 
U4,W» 
922,540 
282.101 
233.827 

1,062,800 
164,606 
286,815 
139.070 
389,632 
911.640 
167.303 
113.843 
424.341 
327,060 
241,4^0 
433,024 
108,661 
140,  »1« 
21,740 


Matching 

sxpMiditure 

from  State 

and  leesl 

sources 


25.820 

283.947 

22,786 


$113. 013 
182.341 
180.188 
118^263 

908,402 
112,493 

3,899.863 

260.219 

78^278 

1.011.S06 
199.029 
237.  879 

1.085.781 

161.848 

147.768 

90.008 

300,617 

713,308 

120,760 

82.370 

304.797 

358.080 

146,380 

402,228 

113,358 

397,080 

ILIAO 


Federal 

share 

(percent) 


13,aoi 

140.  T70 

U,73S 


S&lO 
63.03 

36.04 
63.30 
40.04 
69.10 
37.16 
04.03 
63.28 
47.70 
68.80 
49.  S7 
49.40 
6a  46 
66.00 
00.55 
66.03 
66.10 
56.57 
58.02 
68.30 
47.74 
62.42 
5L26 
48.04 
38.00 
66.00 


Stats 

share 

(percent) 


66.00 
66.00 
66.00 


44.90 
47.38 
0130 
46.70 
60.96 
40.90 
0&86 
36.37 
3&72 
62.30 
41.44 
63.43 
M.64 
48.68 
34.00 
39.48 
34.00 
43.00 
43.tt 
41. «8 
41.80 
8130 
37.68 
48,74 
61.06 
07.00 
St.  00 


84.00 
84.00 
34.00 


I  Distribution  or$3n,aa<IXno  with  basic  allotment  of  $80,000  for  the  60  States,  District 
of  C/oluinbla  and  Puerto  Rico,  and  $20,000  to  other  outlying  parts;  the  remainder  Is 
distributed  on  the  basis  of  total  population,  Apr.  1, 1960. 


NoiK.— The  Federal  amount  to  outlying  parts  of  the  United  States  shown  on  this 
table  excludes  Canal  Zone;  the  amount  for  library  services  and  oonstruction  shown  on 
the  summary  table  lor  the  '<  National  Education  and  Inaprowment  Act"  dated  Jan.  36, 
1003,  included  Canal  Zone. 


SSCTION-BT-8aCTlON    ANALTSIS 

BBCnON     I.    IXTCNSIOH     OF     ACT    TO     NONRTTXAL 

AREAS 

This  section  (like  each  of  the  other  sec- 
tions of  the  bill)  amends  the  Library  Services 
Act.  At  present  the  Library  Services  Act  Is 
applicable  only  to  rural  areas,  which  are  de- 
fined In  the  act  to  exclude  any  town  having 
a  population  of  more  than  10,000  persons. 
This  section  strikes  out  "rural"  and  "to  rural 
areas"  wherever  It  appears  In  the  act  so  that 
after  the  amendment  becomes  effective  the 
act  will  be  applicable  in  urban  areas  Just  as 
it  IB  In  rural  areas.  Under  subsection  (f) 
these  amendments  will  be  effective  after 
June  80,  1968. 

SECTION     3.    EXTENSION     AND     INCKEASE     Or 
AX7THOUZATION 

This  section  Increases  the  authorization  of 
appropriations  in  the  act  from  $7,500.(X)0  to 
$25  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964.  and  for  each  of  the  next  3  fiscal  years 
such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine. 

SECTION       3.    INCRKASn      IN       MINIMUM       ALLOT- 
MENTS  AVAILABIUTT    OF    ALLOTMENTS 

The  present  law  guarantees  a  minimum 
allotment  of  $40,000  to  each  State,  except 
that .  the  minimum  allotment  to  Guam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  is 
fixed  at  $10,000.  Subsection  (a)  of  this  sec- 
tion raises  this  amount  to  $100,000  in  the 
case  of  each  State,  and  $25,000  In  the  case 
of  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

Subsection  (b)  provides  that  the  allotment 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  will 
be  available  not  only  during  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  but  also  during  the  next  fiscal  year. 

SECTION    4.    DEVELOPMENT   OF   UBRAKT    BEBVICXS 
FOB    ALL 

The  present  law  requires  that  to  be  ap- 
proved a  State  plan  for  library  services  mttst 
provide  policies  and  methods  which  the  State 
library  administrative  agency  certifies  will 
assure  use  of  funds  to  maximum  advantage 
In  the  further  extension  of  public  library 
services  to  rural  aroas  without  such  services 


or  with  Inadequate  services.  This  provision 
Is  changed  by  section  4  of  the  bill  to  require 
that  the  plan  provide  policies  and  methods 
for  giving  consideration  to  the  educational 
needs  of  people  of  all  ages,  including 
students. 

SECTION    6.   INCKEASE   IN    BCINIMTTM    STATE 
XZPEMMTtniaB  BBQimiEMENT 

Section  6(a)  of  the  present  act  requires 
each  State  to  have  available  for  expenditure 
under  Its  plan  at  least  $40,000  ($10,000  In  the 
case  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  American  Samoa, 
or  Guam).  These  mlnimums  are  Increased 
to  $100,000  and  $25,000,  respectively,  by  this 
section.  This  change  would  become  effective 
in  fiscal  year  1964. 

SECTION  6.    PATBCENT  PROCEOUBE 

Section  6(b)  of  the  present  act  directs  the 
Commissioner  to  make  an  advance  estimate 
of  the  amount  necessary  to  pay  the  Federal 
share  of  the  total  expendlttires  for  carrying 
out  an  approved  State  plan.  He  then  certi- 
fies such  amount  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
then  prior  to  audit  and  settlement  by  the 
GAO,  pays  to  the  State  the  amount  so  certi- 
fied, with  appropriate  adjustments  on  ac- 
count of  prior  overpayments  and  underpay- 
ments. In  no  event  may  an  amount  paid 
exceed  the  balance  of  the  State's  allotment 
available  for  such  purpose.  The  bill  amends 
this  provision  to  provide,  consistently  with 
present  payment  procedure,  that  the  Com- 
missioner will  make  advance  estimates  of 
State  entitlements  and  that  the  amount  so 
estimated  will  be  paid  In  installments  and 
at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Commissioner 
may  determine,  after  necessary  adjustment 
on  account  of  any  previously  made  overpay- 
ment or  underpajrment. 

SECTION    T.    LIBBABT    CONSTBUCTION    GRANTS 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  Inserts  a 
new  title  In  the  Library  Services  Act  which 
provides  for  grants  for  the  construction  of 
public  libraries.  The  present  law  contains 
no  comparable  provision. 

Section  201  of  the  proposed  new  title  au- 
thorizes the  appropriation  of  $20  million  for 


the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  such 
sums  as  Congress  determines  for  the  next 
2  fiscal  years  for  maUng  payments  tinder 
approved  State  plans  lor  the  construction  of 
public  libraries. 

Section  302  of  the  proposed  new  title  pro- 
vides that  the  sums  appropriated  under  sec- 
tion 301  will  be  allotted  among  the  States 
on  the  basis  of  their  relative  populations,  ex- 
cept that  each  State  will  be  first  allotted 
$80,000  ($20,000  In  the  case  of  Guam,  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands).  The 
State's  allotment  will  be  available  for  pay- 
ments with  respect-ttJ projects  approved  dur- 
ing the  year  allotted,  except  that  the  State's 
allotment  for  fiscal  year  1964  will  remain 
available  for  an  additional  fiscal  year. 

Section  303  of  the  proposed  new  title  pro- 
vides for  the  submission  of  a  State  plan  for 
construction  of  public  libraries.  These  State 
plans  must  set  forth  criteria  and  procedures 
which  are  designed  to  Insure  that  priority 
will  be  given  to  projects  for  facilities  to  serve 
areas  having,  in  the  Judgment  of  the  State 
library  administrative  agency,  the  greatest 
need  for  additional  facilities  and  which  give 
I>artlcular  consideration  to  projects  for  fa- 
cilities to  help  achieve  the  objective  of  de- 
veloping library  services  to  satisfy  the  need 
of  students  of  all  ages  for  useful  and  readily 
accessible  library  services  and  materials. 

The  plan  must  give  assurances  that 
agencies  whose  applications  are  denied  wiU 
be  given  an  opportunity  for  a  fair  hearing. 
The  plan  must  also  provide  that  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  on  these  projects 
will  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less  than 
those  prevailing  on  similar  construction  In 
the  locality  as  determined  in  accordance  with 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  The  Contract  Work 
Hours  Standards  Act  will  also,  by  lU  own 
terms,  apply  to  such  labcx-ers  and  mechanics. 
In  addition,  the  State  plan  requirements  of 
section  103  of  the  act  requiring  administra- 
tion by  the  State  library  administrative 
agency,  requiring  {M-ocedures  to  assure  fiscal 
responsibility,  requiring  reports  from  State 
agencies,  and  requiring  that  services  be  pro- 
vided free  of  charge  are  all  incorporated  by 
reference. 
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Section  204  of  the  proposed  new  title  pro- 
vides tor  payments  to  States  of  the  Pederal 
share  of  the  costs  of  constructing  projects 
under  the  SUte  plan. 

SubsecUon  (b)  of  section  7  of  the  bill 
amends  section  9  of  the  act  (containing  defi- 
nitions) to  add  a  definition  of  the  term  "con- 
struction." This  term  Is  defined  to  Include 
expMinslon,  remodeling,  and  alteration  of  ex- 
Utlng  buildings  and  the  initial  equipment 
of  any  such  buildings;  and  to  Include  archi- 
tects' fees  and  the  costs  of  acquisition  of 
land. 

Subsection  (c)  of  section  7  Is  a  conform- 
ing amendment  to  the  redesignated  section 
104  of  the  act  In  line  with  the  deletion  of 
the  rural-area  limitation  made  by  section 
1  of  the  bill. 

Subsection  (d)  of  section  7  amends  the 
I»-esent  payment  provisions  of  the  act  (re- 
designated as  sec.  104)  so  as  to  make  the 
allotments  to  States  made  under  the  library 
services  provisions  of  the  act  available  also 
for  paying  the  Federal  share  of  the  total  of 
the  sums  expended  by  the  State  and  Its 
political  subdivisions  for  administration  of 
the  State  construction  plan. 

Subsections  (e)  and  (f )  of  secUon  7  make 
technical  conforming  amendments. 

Subsection  (g)  adjusts  the  withholding 
provisions  of  the  act  so  as  to  take  accoimt 
of  the  new  construction  title,  and  deletes 
the  present  Judicial  review  provision  relating 
to  withholding  which  is  now  covered  by  the 
more  comprehensive  provision  of  section  8 
of  the  bin. 

Subsection  (h)  of  section  7  adds  a  new 
section  303  to  the  act  relating  to  reallot- 
ments.  Under  this  section  any  State's  allot- 
ment, either  under  titles  I  or  n,  which  the 
Commissioner  determines  will  not  be  re- 
qvUred  for  the  period  for  which  It  Is  avail- 
able will  be  available  for  reallotment  to 
other  States  In  proportion  to  the  original 
allotments  for  such  State.  However,  appro- 
priate adjustments  will  be  made  to  Insure 
that  no  SUte  wUl  be  realloted  money  which 
It  does  not  need  or  will  not  be  able  to  use. 

SacnON     8.    HIAUINCS    AND    JUDICIAL    RKVIEW 

This  section  adds  a  new  subsection  to  the 
section  of  the  act  relating  to  administration, 
which  prohibits  the  Commissioner  from 
finally  disapproving  a  plan,  or  any  modifica- 
tion thereof,  without  affording  the  State 
notice  and  opportunity  for  a  hearing.  If  a 
State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the  Commissioner's 
action  with  respect  to  the  approval  of  its 
plan  or  with  respect  to  his  withholding  of 
tund»  under  section  301,  the  State  may  ap- 
peal to  the  appropriate  U.S.  court  of  appeals. 
The  court  will  then  review  the  Commission- 
er's su:tlon.  In  such  a  proceeding  the  find- 
ing of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the  facts  If 
supported  by  substantial  evidence  will  be 
conclusive.  The  Judgment  of  the  court  of 
appeals  will  be  subject  to  review  by  the 
Supreme  Court  as  In  other  cases. 

SBCnON  9.    EXTENSION  TO  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

This  section  amends  the  definition  section 
of  the  act  to  Include  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia within  the  meaning  of  the  word  "State." 
The  effect  of  the  amendment  Is  to  extend  the 
benefits  of  the  act  to  the  District  of  Co- 
iximbla. 

SECTION    10.    CHANCE   IN   TITLE  AND    SUBTITLE 

Subsection  (a)  of  this  section  amends  the 
short  title  of  the  act  so  that  hereafter  It  will 
be  cited  as  the  "Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act."  Subsection  (b)  amends  the 
title  to  read  "To  promote  the  further  de- 
velopment of  public  library  services." 


Mr.  MORSE,  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  there  be  printed  an  article 
entitied  "Little  Libraries  Can  Be  Big." 


written  by  Mr.  Robert  B.  Downs,  dean 

of  library  administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  who  is  also  president  of 
the  Rotary  Club  of  Urbana,  111.  Mr. 
Downs  has  been  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Library  Association  and  has  acted 
as  an  adviser  on  libraries  in  Japan, 
Mexico,  and  Turkey.  The  article  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  March  1963  issue 
of  the  Rotarian  magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Little  Libraries  Cam  Be  Bio 
(By  Robert  B.  Downs) 
(NcTTE. — Is  your  town's  library  two  genera- 
tions behind  the  times?     A  noted  librarian 
suggests  tha%  it  may  be  and  tells  how.) 

The  little  red  schoolhouse,  with  Its  one 
room  and  one  teacher,  exists  almost  solely 
today  In  sentimental  memories.  We  have 
long  since  come  to  realize  that  large  con- 
solidated units,  providing  better  prepared 
teachers,  greatly  Improved  physical  facilities, 
and  extended  terms,  are  essential  to  a  strong 
educational  system. 

Thousands  of  the  public  libraries  of  my 
country,  the  United  SUtes,  unfortunately, 
are  still  at  the  one-room  schoolhouse  stage 
In  their  development — at  least  two  genera- 
tions behind  modern  concepts  of  librarian - 
ship.  So  completely  Inadeqxiate  Is  the  service 
they  attempt  to  render  to  their  communities 
that  they  would  scarcely  be  missed  If  they 
closed  their  doors  permanently. 

Consider,  for  example,  the  latest  figures 
reported  from  New  Hampshire,  where  the 
first  American  public  library  was  established, 
in  1833.  The  vast  majority  of  the  libraries 
of  the  State  serve  populations  below  2,000 — 
a  total  of  180  libraries  In  164  communities. 
Annual  budgets  for  the  purchase  of  books 
ranged  from  $2,291  down  to  zero.  Sixty  li- 
braries spent  less  than  $200  for  the  year  and 
30  less  than  $100.  In  larger  communities,  57 
libraries,  serving  populations  between  2,000 
and  10.000.  noted  book  expenditures  as  low 
as  $35  for  the  year,  and  none  was  sufficient 
to  provide  a  representative  sample  of  the 
vast  wealth  of  published  material  currently 
available. 

Another  New  England  State.  Massachu- 
setts, with  the  highest  per  capita  support  for 
public  library  service  In  the  country,  not 
long  ago  reported  that  more  than  one-half 
of  the  public  libraries  of  the  State  were  op- 
erating on  budgets  of  less  than  $6,000.  and 
were  open  to  the  public  less  than  20  hours  a 
week. 

The  statistics  are  equally  dUturblng  for 
the  wealthy  SUte  of  Illinois.  Of  the  State's 
499  public  libraries,  115  are  open  less  than  20 
hours  a  week,  and  38  are  open  less  than  10 
hours  a  week.  Also,  165  libraries  spend  less 
than  $1,000  a  year  for  all  purposes.  Even 
worse,  about  2>4  million  Illinois  citizens 
have  no  public  library  service  available  to 
them. 

Looking  at  the  country  as  a  whole,  one 
finds  that  some  6.OO0  libraries — 70  percent 
of  the  8.190  public  libraries  in  the  United 
States — serve  fewer  than  10.000  people  each, 
and  1.139  libraries  are  in  conununitles  under 
1.000  population.  Of  the  total  group,  3,653 
libraries  are  open  less  than  24  hours  a  week. 
Curiously,  the  very  small  libraries  are  con- 
centrated In  the  north-central  and  north- 
east areas,  while  there  are  relatively  few  such 
libraries  in  the  South  and  West.  The  expla- 
nation, apparently.  Is  that  small  association 
or  subscription  libraries  had  their  earliest 
beginnings  In  the  Northeast,  and  from  these 
social  libararles.  dating  back,  in  some  in- 
stances, to  the  18th  century,  stem  a  large 
proportion  of  our  present-day  Independent 


public  libraries.  Where  public  library  serv- 
ice came  late  to  a  region,  as  It  did  in  the 
South  and  West,  the  modern  concept  of  large 
units  of  service  was  accepted  when  the  first 
public  libraries  were  organized. 

The  typical  small  public  library  never  has 
and  never  can.  standing  alone,  offer  any  real 
range  of  library  services.  Its  tiny  budget 
makes  Impossible  the  emplojrment  of  a  pro- 
fessionally trained  librarian.  With  so  little 
annual  replenishment,  its  book  stock  becomes 
outdated  and  stagnant,  relying  chiefiy  upon 
gifts.  In  a  recent  article,  the  State  librarian 
of  Minnesota  concluded  that  "The  average 
newsstand  of  paperback  books  holds  a  better 
collection  of  general  reading  Interest  than  the 
small  library  has  ever  had  on  Its  shelves." 
Good  library  service  Is  Impossible  under  such 
conditions. 

Why  do  we  have  such  a  "cultural  lag"  In 
public-library  growth,  In  contrast  to  the 
giant  strides  forward  made  by  the  public 
schools?  The  difference  may  be  accounted 
for  In  part  by  the  attitude  of  parents,  who 
demand  the  best  possible  schools  for  their 
children,  regardless  of  cost,  while  falling  to 
recognize  that  libraries  are  also  of  basic  sig- 
nificance as  educational  Institutions,  for  all 
ages. 

An  Important  factor,  too.  Is  local  pride  and 
conservatism.  Some  citizens  see  signs  of 
creeping  socialism  whenever  State  or  Fed- 
eral plans  for  local  Improvements  are  sug- 
gested. A  certain  amount  of  sentimental 
attachment  grows  up  around  old  outmoded 
Carnegie  library  buildings  and  there  Is  re- 
sistance to  their  replacement  by  vastly  su- 
perior modern  structures.  The  librarians, 
usually  without  any  professional  training, 
are,  despite  their  starvation  budgets,  likely 
to  be  stubbornly  Jealous  of  their  Independ- 
ence and  individuality,  uninterested  In  unit- 
ing with  other  libraries  to  form  stronger 
systems,  or  In  serving  anyone  beyond  their 
Immediate  clienteles. 

One  of  the  most  regrettable  aspects  of  the 
present  national  picture  Is  that'  there  are 
still  at  least  25  mlUlon  people,  principally 
In  farm  areas  and  rural  conununitles,  totally 
without  public-library  facilities,  and  another 
18  million  receiving  inadequate  service.  The 
U.S.  Office  of  Education  places  the  figure 
even  higher,  estimating  that  "about  128  mil- 
lion of  our  people  have  Inadequate  library 
services  or  none  at  all,  and  i4)proxlmately 
half  of  these  are  In  urban  areas."  If  we 
accept  this  statement,  less  than  one-third  of 
the  Nation's  nearly  190  million  people  are 
receiving   satisfactory   library   service. 

The  skeptic  may  ask.  "Does  It  matter?" 
Americans  are  living  at  such  a  swift,  stac- 
cato pace  that  It  Is  suggested  that  the  lei- 
surely luxury  of  reading  an  entire  book  Is  old 
fashioned.  With  56  million  television  sets, 
170  million  radios,  and  the  Increasing  popu- 
larity of  such  leisure-time  pursuits  as  bowl- 
ing, boating,  golf,  and  travel,  It  would  ap- 
pear superficially  that  there  Is  no  time  left 
over  for  reading. 

The  truth  Is  that  the  United  States  Is 
one  of  the  most  literate  nations  that  ever 
existed.  Less  than  4  percent  of  Its  people 
lack  the  ability  to  read.  The  annual  bill  In 
the  United  States  for  all  books,  magazines, 
and  newspapers  stands  at  $3V2  billion.  Ex- 
penditures for  books  last  year  represented  an 
Increase  of  11  percent  over  the  year  before — 
the  ninth  such  increase  in  succession.  Pa- 
perback sales  volume  has  reached  1  million 
copies  a  day.  Circulation  of  magazines  has 
risen  30  percent  In  the  past  decade.  The 
I)ercentage  Increase  In  the  purchase  of  books 
and  In  the  circulation  of  books  through  li- 
braries has  remained  more  than  three  times 
the  rate  of  Increase  In  population.  A  recent 
survey  of  100  libraries  In  communities  with 
more  than  60.000  people  reveals  that  book 
circulation  has  risen  20  percent  In  the  last 
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5  years.  Furthermore,  basic  changes  In  read- 
ing hablto  are  taking  place.  Television  pro- 
grams have  largely  replaced  books  for  the 
avid  fans  of  blood-and-thunder  mysteries, 
westerns,  and  light  love  stories,  while  the 
demands  on  libraries  are  shifting  toward  art, 
music,  political  affairs,  and  technology. 

There  can  scarcely  be  any  argument  about 
the  Importance  of  reading  In  times  like 
these.  The  population  explosion,  so  much 
In  the  limelight.  Is  matched  by  the  explosion 
of  knowledge.  We  are  expected,  as  Intel- 
ligent, responsible  citizens,  to  know  much 
about  the  newly  emerging  nations  of  Asia 
and  Africa,  about  the  conquest  of  space,  the 
issues  of  the  cold  war,  common  world  mar- 
kets, racial  problems,  the  Impact  of  auto- 
mation, and  many  other  subjects  vital  to 
a  democratic  government.  But  beyond 
these  everyday,  practical  needs,  well- 
equipped,  well-manned  libraries  serve  broad- 
er purposes.  As  eloquently  stated  by  J. 
Prank  Doble.  famous  Texan  author.  "Books, 
and  therefore  libraries,  contain  the  Inherited 
wit.  wisdom,  humor,  life,  cream  of  all  the 
Jests  of  all  the  centuries  during  which  man 
has  left  a  record  of  what  he's  thought  and 
■  done.  The  'Immortal  residue'  of  the  human 
race  lies  in  booka.  The  great  reason  for 
reading  books  and  valuing  libraries  Is  to 
have  life  more  abundantly,  to  think  more 
Justly,  to  be  In  love  more  delightfully." 

Conceding,  then,  that  books  and  libraries 
in  some  form  will  continue  to  be  funda- 
mental to  our  culture  and  civilization,  what 
are  the  Ingredients  required  in  libraries  to 
serve  all  the  people?  We  have  seen  that  It 
Is  a  practical  Impossibility  to  provide  full 
scale,  really  adequate  library  service  In  an 
area  with  a  small  population.  With  a  min- 
imum of  50.000  or,  better  still,  100,0000  pop- 
ulation, either  in  a  compact  city  or  scattered 
over  a  large,  thinly  populated  geographical 
area,  served  by  a  centralized  library  organi- 
zation, topnotch  library  service  can  be  pro- 
vided at  a  reasonable  cost  per  capita.  A 
single  budget  Is  better  able,  for  example,  to 
employ  professional  librarians  and  to  pur- 
chase more  books  and  better  books  at  greater 
discounts  and  with  less  duplication  than  can 
be  acquired  by  several  smaller  budgets  of  the 
same  total  value. 

For  these  reasons,  there  Is  a  marked  trend 
throughout  the  country  toward  creating  re- 
gional libraries  and  other  consolidations. 
Even  the  county  In  many  Instances  is  too 
small  a  unit  for  economical  operation,  and 
several  counties  often  enter  Into  compacts 
for  establishing  a  regional  system.  Another 
favorite  device  Is  for  city  public  libraries 
to  contract  to  provide  library  service  to  rural 
areas — a  plan  followed,  for  example,  by  the 
Milwaukee  Public  Library  and  nearby  rural 
communities. 

Mergers,  central  administration,  and  re- 
gional libraries  do  not  mean,  of  course,  that 
pooks  are  removed  from  the  smaller  localities 
and  placed  In  some  remote  storehouse.  The 
consolidations  have  resulted,  on  the  con- 
trary. In  the  creation  of  many  new  com- 
munity libraries,  library  branches,  library 
stations,  and  book  deposits.  To  extend  li- 
brary service  Into  rural  areas  never  before 
reached,  bookmobiles  are  In  wide  use.  taking 
books  direct  to  farmers  and  their  families. 
A  noteworthy  advantage  of  the  regional 
plan  for  the  small  library  Is  that  it  obtains 
Immediate  access  to  much  more  extensive 
book  resources.  It  Is  no  longer  dependent 
solely  upon  the  limited  number  of  books  to 
be  found  on  Its  own  shelves.  Books  not  In 
demand  are  withdrawn  and  new  collections 
added  on  a  rotating  schedule.  What  usually 
happens  after  a  small  library  Joins  a  multi- 
county  system  Is  Illustrated  by  the  case 
reported  a  few  ftionths  ago  of  a  Minnesota 
library;  as  soon  as  necessary  Improvecnents 
were  made  In  Its  quarters,  service  hours,  and 


book  collection,  the  circulation  of  books  In- 
creased 10  times  over  any  previous  period 
of  use.  All  the  evidence  seems  to  support 
the  Judgment  of  the  editor  of  the  Library 
Joximal  when  he  referred  to  "the  awful 
waste  and  futUlty  of  the  very  small  public 
library  trying  to  operate  alone."  Under  the 
happiest  circumstances,  the  small  library  Is 
steadily  losing  ground  in  its  efforts  to  pro- 
vide minimum  library  service  to  the  com- 
munity. It  cannot  escape  the  fact  that 
basic  library  service  costs  more  than  the 
small  community  can  afford  to  pay.  Sev- 
eral thousand  small  communities  must  be 
persuaded,  therefore,  that  library  service  In 
their  present  shoestring  Isolation  Is  simply 
unfeasible. 

The  rapid  growth  of  regional  and  coopera- 
tive library  systems  In  the  past  few  years  Is 
due  In  considerable  measure  to  the  Federal 
Library  Services  Act.  passed  by  Congress  In 
1956.  Supplementary  funds  provided  to 
State  agencies  under  the  legislation  are  de- 
signed p^rlmarlly  to  strengthen  public 
libraries  In  communities  under  10.000  popu- 
lation. Stimulated  by  these  grants  In  aid,  ac- 
complishments have  been  phenomenal.  State 
library  agencies  have  been  strengthened, 
municipal  and  county  libraries  organized 
Into  coordinated  systems,  and  numerous 
workshops  and  Institutes  for  the  education  of 
librarians  held.  Specific  achievements  In- 
clude, too,  new  or  Improved  service  for 
34  million  rural  people;  an  Increase  of  75  per- 
cent In  State  fxmds  for  the  development  of 
service  In  rural  sections;  an  Increase  of  50 
percent  In  local  appropriations  for  rural 
libraries;  the  placing  In  service  of  approxi- 
mately 250  new  bookmobiles;  and  the  addi- 
tion of  more  than  6  million  books  to  the  re- 
sources of  rural  communities.  Each  State 
has  developed  Its  own  solutions  to  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  books  and  library  services 
to  people,  with  advice  and  guidance,  but  not 
interference  or  tight  control,  from  the  Fed- 
eral Library  Services  Branch. 

Bookmobiles  continue  to  play  a  big  part 
In  county  and  regional  library  service,  espe- 
cially sparsely  populated  areas.  The  earliest 
vehicle  of  the  type  dates  back  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  present  century  when  Washing- 
ton County  Library  (Maryland)  began  a 
horse-drawn  mobile  service.  The  impact  of 
the  bookmobile  in  isolated  nreas  is  tremen- 
dous. Through  use  of  the  bookmobile,  library 
service  Is  now  being  provided  for  the  first 
time  In  such  areas  as  southwestern  New  Mex- 
ico, where  the  population  Is  little  more  than 
one  person  per  square  mile.  In  Kentucky, 
a  citizens'  campaign  resulted  In  the  purchase 
of  a  new  bookmobile  for  every  county  in  the 
State. 

A  handicap  to  the  development  of  all  types 
of  libraries  Is  the  acute  shortage  of  pro- 
fessional librarians  prevailing  since  the  end 
of  World  War  n.  There  are  now  about  69.000 
practicing  librarians  In  the  United  States. 
An  additional  10,000  are  needed  to  fill  vacant 
positions,  and  14,000  to  staff  new  programs 
for  library  development.  The  personnel 
shortage  remains  a  major  concern  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

American  public  libraries  are  internation- 
ally recognized  as  the  most  progressive  In 
the  world.  They  are  unique  among  society's 
educational  forces,  serving  as  school  and  col- 
lege for  millions,  and  bringing  tangible  bene- 
fits to  Indvistry,  bxisiness,  and  the  profes- 
sions. But  they  are  not  yet  good  enough, 
and  the  goal  of  making  them  better  ought 
to  receive  a  high  priority  throughout  the 
Nation. 

WHAT  CAN  WE  DO? 

Is  your  town's  library  up  to  par?  Does 
It  need  help?  The  following  suggestions  ex- 
plaining what  Rotarlans  can  do  to  better 
their  library  system"  come  from  the  Ameri- 
can   Library    Association    (50    Kast    Huron 


Street.  Chicago  11,  111.),  which  reminds  us 
that  National  Library  Week  In  the  United 
States  wlU  be  April  21-28 : 

1.  Invite  yotir  town's  librarian  or  a  li- 
brary board  member  to  talk  to  the  club  about 
the  alms  and  pxirposes  of  the  library  and  its 
relation  to  the  community.  Or  give  the 
librarian  the  topic  "How  I  Can  Help  You  in 
Your  Business." 

2.  Sponsor  a  panel  discussion  on  the  li- 
brary system  and  how  to  Improve  It.  Con- 
sider a  regional  library  83rstem. 

3.  If  a  regional  library  system  Is  being 
Installed,  tell  the  people  about  It;  help  edu- 
cate them  about  its  uses  and  advantages. 

4.  Support  with  money  a  library  project. 
(In  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  where  six  members  of 
the  library  board  are  Rotarians.  the  Rotary 
Club  one  year  sponsored  a  lecture  and  bought 
phonographs  for  the  library  with  the  pro- 
ceeds; another  year  a  travel -lecture  series 
netted  $1,200  for  record  shelving;  when  $310.- 
000  was  needed  for  a  library  addition.  Ro- 
tarlans headed  and  helped  staff  the  fund- 
raising  and  building  committees.) 

5.  Encourage  Rotarlans  to  use  the  library. 
One  way:  Each  week  the  librarian  can  fur- 
nish a  little  display  of  books  related  to  the 
speaker's  topic,  to  be  placed  In  the  meeting 
room. 

6.  Order  from  the  American  Library  As- 
sociation (50  East  Huron  Street.  Chicago  11, 
111.)  the  free  booklet  "How  Does  Tour  Li- 
brary Stack  Up?"  (The  ALA  has  Just  com- 
pleted a  2 -year  "Project  To  Aid  Trustees  and 
Librarians  In  Small  Communities  In  Improv- 
ing Library  Service,"  with  Donald  E.  Wright 
as  director.  Under  the  project,  a  series  of 
do-it-yourself  pamphlets  on  basic  subjects 
such  as  book  lists,  program  outlines,  refer- 
ence procedures,  budgets,  press  releases,  and 
training  of  volunteer  help  has  been  dis- 
tributed to  all  public  libraries  In  UJ8.  com- 
munities of  less  than  10,000.) 

Alert  librarians,  like  enterprising  business- 
men, work  hard  at  getting  "new  bvislness" — 
new  "clients."  In  some  towns,  reading  lists 
have  been  distributed  through  churches  as 
well  as  schools;  through  groceries,  slipped 
Into  paper  bags;  banks  have  distributed  read- 
ing lists  on  financial  subjects;  farmers  have 
been  Informed  of  books  on  agricultural  sub- 
jects through  the  newspapers.  Libraries  try 
to  fill  the  sf>eclal  needs  of  their  communities 
and  enrich  the  cultural  life  by  sp>onsorlng 
discussion  groups,  film  programs,  concerts, 
and  forums  on  local  Issues. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  have 
here  a  bill  which  seeks  to  provide  edu- 
cational services  for  all  Americans,  ir- 
respective of  whether  they  live  in  a 
thriving  metropolis  such  as  Chicago,  HI., 
New  York  City  or  in  a  little  rural  area. 
The  Nation  has  a  great  stake  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  potentialities  of  the 
brainpower  of  its  citizens.  To  para- 
phrase the  great  statement  of  Jefferson, 
we  cannot  expect,  in  a  free  society,  to 
have  political  enlightment  without  edu- 
cation. 

Let  us  take  note  that  this  bill  is  really 
a  bill  that  seeks  to  make  available  edu- 
cational facilities  that  millions  and  mil- 
lions of  Americans  need,  no  matter  where 
they  live. 

It  is  a  modest  program  that  we  are 
asking  the  Senate  to  approve  this  after- 
noon. It  is  a  program  which  comes  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  from  the  com- 
mittee with  an  overwhelmingly  majority 
vote — not  an  unanimous  vote,  but  an 
overwhelmingly  majority  vote — from 
both  sides  of  the  table.  Democratic  and 
Republican. 
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When  we  are  Investing  Federal  funds 
to  assist  the  States  to  match  those  funds 
with  State  money,  we  are  investing  in 
one  of  the  greatest  resources  of  this 
country;  namely,  the  brainpower  of  our 
citizens. 
I  urge  the  passage  of  the  bill. 
Mr.  President.  I  had  agreed  to  call  for 
a  quorum  call  so  that  other  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  in  support  of  the  bill 
may  do  so. 

The  Senator  from  Vermont  I  Mr. 
PaoxTTY]  is  present.  He  has  a  speech  to 
make  in  support  of  the  bill.    I  do  not 

yield  to  him  yet,  but 

Mr.  CARI£ON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  finish  my  sen- 
tence. I  shall  yield  the  floor  in  just  a 
moment  ao  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
can  speak  In  his  own  time.  But  I  first 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr. 
Carlson].  ^.  .    . 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  this  is 
a  program  in  which  our  State  has  been 
greatly  interested.  We  have  had  a  very 
fine  niral  library  service.  We  have  fine 
leadership  In  it.  It  Is  a  program  I  am 
pleased  to  support,  and  I  always  have,  be- 
cause it  is  of  great  value  to  our  rural 
communities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  thank 
the  Senator  sincerely  for  his  support.  I 
only  wish  to  add  a  point  that  I  desired 
to  make  at  the  time  of  my  formal  presen- 
totloa.  I  wiU  tell  the  Senate  why  we 
need  Improved  libraries  in  our  cities  and 
towns — because  a  great  many  of  the 
libraries  in  both  our  public  and  private 
elementary  and  secondary  schools  are  to- 
tally inadequate  as  a  pattern.  For  proof, 
one  need  not  go  a  stone's  throw  away 
from  here.  It  is  one  of  the  deplorable 
situations  in  Wsishington.  D.C. 

School  after  school  the  country  over 
does  not  have  a  library.  There  are  some 
schools  which  have  small  and  Inadequate 
libraries,  but  are  staffed  voluntarily  by 
mothers  of  afQliated  parent-teacher  as- 
sociations, who  are  not  trained  librarians. 
Senators   ought   to   talk   with   some   of 

them. 

If  It  were  not  for  the  public  libraries 
that  are  available  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  well  as  the  great  national 
libraries  not  available  in  other  parts  of 
the  country,  the  situation  here  would  be 
even  more  deplorable  than  it  Is. 

When  we  urge  passage   of   a   public 
library  bill  this  afternoon,  we  are  seeking 
to  strengthen  the  educational  facilities  of 
our  public  and  private  schools  in  Amer- 
ica.   It  should  take  little  argument  to 
convince  the  Senate  that  this  is  a  bUl 
tn  the  public  Interest  and  that  it  should 
be  passed  as  It  came  from  the  committee. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
'    ■    Mr.    JOHNSTON.    I    commend    the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  what  he  has 
just  said  in  regard  to  the  library  system. 
When  I  was  Gtovemor  In  the  thirties,  and 
also  when  I  was  Governor  In  the  forties, 
we  tn  South  Carolina  created  and  put 
Into  effect  a  library  system.    We  have 
been  handicapped  so  far  as  money  Is  con- 
cerned.   We  have  not  had  a  sufiflclent 
amount  to  do  the  work  needed.    This 
bill  will  help  us  to  do  the  work  which 


should  be  done.  Everybody  does  not 
have  an  opportunity  to  go  to  college, 
but  when  a  library  system  exists  that  Is 
within  reach  of  all  the  people,  we  help 
them  to  educate  themselves. 

Some  of  the  best  educated  men  I  have 
met  during  my  life  had  never  entered  a 
college,  but  they  were  readers  of  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects  and  were  acquainted 
with  the  libraries  and  the  books  that 
were  published,  and  they  were  able  to  re- 
ceive an  education  in  that  way. 

This  bill  will  do  much  to  educate  the 
people  and  build  up  the  brainpower  of 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
could  not  agree  with  him  more  com- 
pletely. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia. 

Bilr.  RANDOLPH.    The  proposed  leg- 
islation which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, and  which  is  being  handled  by  the 
astute  Senator  who  now  directs  its  con- 
sideration in  this  Chamber,  is  one  of  the 
most  important  measures  we  shall  con- 
sider during  the  first  session  of  the  88th 
Congress.    It  is  not  as  glamorous  as  are 
some  bills.    It  does  not  have  the  same 
wide  appeal  as  do  some  other  proposals. 
But.  basically,  as  indicated  by  the  cogent 
remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South  Car- 
olina [Mr.  Johnston  1.  and  by  the  very 
helpful   and   reasoned    presentation   by 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk], 
we  realize  that  the  inquiring  mind  and 
the  search  for  the  truth  are  compensa- 
tions which  come  to  the  boy  and  the  girl, 
the  man  and  the  woman,  who  use  the 
facilities  of  our  libraries. 

In  West  Virginia  in  recent  days  an 
honor  ha£  come  to  our  library  at  Buck- 
hannon  and  to  the  librarian  in  that 
commxmlty. 

Mr.  President,  the  Charles  W.  Gibson 
Piibllc  Library  has  been  selected  by  the 
Book-of-the-Month  Club,  Inc..  to  receive 
a  State  award  of  $1,000.  Located  in  Up- 
shur County,  the  library  and  its  diligent 
staff  are  being  justly  recognized  for  their 
efforts  to  improve  and  expand  existing 
facilities. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  extend  heartiest 
commendations  to  the  librarian  and  staff 
of  that  public  library.  The  honor  which 
they  have  won  is  abundantly  deserved, 
and  has  brought  credit  to  themselves, 
their  community,  and  to  the  State  of 
West  Virgfnia. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  a  message  of 
congratulations  sent  to  Miss  Dora  Ruth 
Parks,  executive  secretary  of  the  West 
Virginia  Library  Association. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord, 
as  follows: 

vs.  8«NAT«. 
COMMITTBI  ON  LABOR  AND  PUBUC 

Welt  ABE, 

November  22,  19€3. 
Miss  Dora  Ruth  Parks, 
Executive  Secretary, 
West  Virginia  Library  Commission. 
Charleston.  W.  Fa. 

Deab  Miss  Parks:  Mr.  Harry  Scherman. 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Book-of-the- 


Month  C!ub.  Inc..  hM  Just  Informed  me  that 
the  Charles  W.  Olbson  Public  Library  has 
been  selected  for  a  State  award  of  fi.OOO. 

The  service  which  our  public  libraries  offer 
to  the  communities  of  West  Virginia  U  un- 
doubtedly one  of  the  most  vital  aspecU  In 
improving  the  growth  and  development  of 
our  human  reeouroes.  The  role  of  exposing 
our  youth  and  our  older  folk  to  the  wisdom 
of  the  ages  and  to  the  knowledge  found  only 
In  literature,  is  met  in  considerable  degree 
by  our  city  and  county  public  libraries. 

The  Charles  W.  Gibson  Public  Library.  iU 
staff  and  the  community  of  Buckingham  are 
to  be  commended  for  their  efforts  to  improve 
the  facilities  for  the  citizens  of  Upshur 
County  and  the  area.  I  join  with  the  Book- 
of-the-Month  Club  in  extending  my  heart- 
iest congratulations  for  this  achievement. 

With  all  good  wishes.  I  am, 
Very  truly, 

jEifNDK^  Randolph. 
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Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  add  my  commen- 
dation to  what  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  so  well  said.  I  strongly  support  the 
provisions  of  the  bill.  Its  enactment  will 
meet  a  real  need. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  say  to 
the  people  of  West  Virginia  that  Senator 
Randolph,  as  a  member  of  my  subcom- 
mittee, has  worked  shoulder  to  shoulder 
with  me  as  we  collected  the  evidence  and 
listened  to  the  testimony  in  support  of 
the  bill.  He  was  of  great  help  to  me  in 
the  subcommittee  and  a  great  help  to 
me  when  the  bill  was  presented  to  the 
full  committee,  which  resulted  in  the 
overwhelming  majority  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate.  I 
thank  hioL 

The  people  of  West  Virginia  have  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  way  in  which 
he  valiantly  fights  for  measures  in  the 
public  interest.  They  are,  as  he  knows, 
in  the  interest  of  the  people  of  his  State, 
and  those  of  every  other  State.  They 
are  measures  which  develop  the  resources 
of  this  country. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  would  like  to  express  my  fvdl 
support  for  the  amendments  to  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act.  S.  2265.  now  before 
the  Senate. 

It  is.  I  believe,  a  much  more  important 
piece  of  legislation  than  Is  generally  real- 
ized. And  while  Its  passage  may  not 
arouse  the  fanfare  that  surrounds  some 
of  the  other  matters  on  which  we  pass. 
that  should  not  obscure  the  fact  that 
the  condition  of  our  public  library  system 
is  of  deep  interest  and  concern  to  mil- 
lions of  Americans. 

The  reason  for  the  interest  is  obvious. 
In  a  nation  where  opportimity  is  largely 
dependent  upon  skill,  the  facilities  for 
training  skilled  j)ersons  are  of  the  first 
importance.  And  libraries  are  an  in- 
tegral part  of  a  community's  educational 
resources. 

The  public  library  in  the  United  States 
is.  in  fact,  a  basic  educational  agency. 
Taken  in  its  widest  sense,  education  in- 
cludes the  intellectual,  cultural,  scien- 
tific, business,  and  community  develop- 
ment of  our  Nation.  And  the  public 
library  plays  an  essential  role  in  servic- 
ing all  those  needs  for  all  segments  of 
our  population. 

Children  love  libraries  and  they  use 
them  to  stretch  their  imaginations  and 
to  build  lifelong  habits  of  good  reading. 
Students  crowd  into  our  public  libraries 


for  independent  study  and  for  wholesome 
recreational  reading. 

Housewives  and  mothers  can  get  the 
practical  information  they  need  as  shop- 
pers and  consumers  to  raise  a  happy  and 
healthy  family. 

Businessmen  have  learned  the  doUar- 
and-cent  value  of  up-to-date  and  accu- 
rate information  on  markets,  merchan- 
dismg.  suppliers,  and  ofiBce  practices. 
Those  who  have  retired  can  continue  to 
make  their  lives  rich  and  productive 
through  the  pleasures  of  reading. 

These  kinds  of  people,  and  many, 
many  others,  look  toward  good,  free  pub- 
lic library  services  conveniently  available 
to  them. 

Their  interest  in  adequate  public  li- 
braries, therefore.  Is  coupled  with  a  deep 
concern  for  the  present  state  of  our  pub- 
lic library  system.  And  with  good  rea- 
son, for  large  parts  of  that  system  are 
afflicted  with  inadequate  resources  and 
an  outmoded  physical  plant. 

The  realization  of  this  fact  is  not  con- 
fined to  experts  in  the  field.  This  can  be 
seen  in  a  recent  survey  in  depth  of  more 
than  5.000  people  by  a  New  York  and 
New  Jersey  planning  organization. 

The  study  indicated  that  both  city  and 
suburban  dwellers  ranked  the  adequacy 
of  public  libraries  fourth  highest  on  a 
list  of  32  community  goals  that  people 
believe  very  desirable. 

Good  libraries  ranked  right  behind 
good  schools,  clean  air,  and  personal 
safety  in  order  of  importance. 

More  than  65  percent  of  those  inter- 
viewed said  adequate  public  libraries 
were  very  desirable,  and  many  were  dis- 
satisfied with  existing  conditions. 

To  me  this  is  a  clear  indication  of  a 
widespread  sense  of  dissatisfaction 
among  many  of  the  130  million  Ameri- 
cans that  the  American  Library  Associa- 
tion estimates  are  without  access  to  ade- 
quate library  facilities. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  recent 
years  toward  correcting  this  situation, 
but  not  nearly  enough. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  programs  carried  out  under  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  since  1956  have  been 
helpful.  For  example,  the  Tricounty 
Library  Services  Center,  servicing  Cum- 
berland. Gloucester,  and  Salem  Counties, 
has  increased  the  number  of  volimies 
available  to  rural  families  in  this  area  by 
43  percent.  And  the  number  of  loans 
from  1958  to  1961  has  gone  up  by  64 
percent. 

But  considering  the  needs  of  the  entire 
State,  this  is  a  very  limited  achievement. 

New  Jersey  now  has  a  total  of  199.000 
persons  with  no  public  library  service. 
In  addition  to  these,  millions  of  residents 
have  access  only  to  substandard  libraries 
with  inadequate  book  collections  and  un- 
trained persoruiel. 

There  is  also  the  problem  of  library 
buildings,  important  if  these  institutions 
are  to  perform  their  needed  functions. 
The  typical  New  Jersey  public  library 
building  remains  the  familiar  Carnegie 
edifice,  most  of  which  were  planned  and 
erected  between  1896  and  1923. 

An  accurate  description  of  these  build- 
ings would  inevitably  include  such  obser- 


vations as:  advanced  age.  lack  of  space. 
Inflexible  interior  arrangements,  con- 
struction which  is  difficult  and  expensive 
to  repair  or  remodel,  and  maintenance 
costs  which  are  extravagant  by  today's 
standards.  If  we  consider  the  popula- 
tion growth  since  1923  it  is  clear  that 
these  buildings  are  totally  inadequate  to 
house  the  needed  books  and  provide 
readers  with  the  space  to  use  them. 

Nor  are  these  conditions  peculiar  to 
New  Jersey.  They  are  to  be  found  in 
varying  degrees  throughout  the  Nation. 

But  under  the  present  law,  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  population  is 
ineligible  to  participate  in  or  benefit  from 
Federal  programs  aimed  at  alleviating 
the  situation. 

In  New  Jersey,  for  example,  the  provi- 
sion of  the  law  limiting  it  to  communi- 
ties of  less  than  10,000  disqualifies  75 
percent  of  the  population,  about  3  million 
of  whom  live  in  areas  with  inadequate 
public  libraries. 

The  bill  under  consideration  this  af- 
ternoon is  designed  to  correct  this  gross 
inequity  in  the  law.  and  would,  for  the 
first  time,  help  our  hard-pressed  cities 
and  fast  growing  suburbs  meet  the  de- 
mands of  their  ever  better  education 
and  more  mobile  populations  for  cultural 
and  scientific  resources. 

The  original  Library  Services  Act  was 
a  sound  measure  and  was  successfully 
implemented,  so  far  as  it  went.  Now  let 
us  extend  Its  benefits  and  give  the  mil- 
lions of  people  in  our  cities  and  suburbs 
a  fair  break. 

For  here  we  are.  in  the  middle  of  the 
20th  century,  the  richest  nation  in  the 
world,  yet  our  cities  and  many  of  our 
suburbs  are  literally  starved  for  the 
fimdamental  amenities  and  public  serv- 
ices that  people  deserve  in  this  day  and 
age. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  public  library  in  our  na- 
tional life  and  because  of  the  imperative 
need  of  closing  the  gaps  now  existing  be- 
tween the  libraries  we  could  maintain 
and  those  we  actually  do,  I  strongly  urge 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port S.  2265  and  for  a  number  of  reasons. 
However,  I  think  the  paramount  reason 
is  that  the  act  has  done  so  much  for  my 
own  State  of  Vermont.  I  feel  that  we  can 
all  agree  that  the  effective  programs  car- 
ried out  imder  the  act  in  our  respective 
States  are  programs  that  we  wish  to  see 
continued  and  broadened  until  we 
achieve  the  goal  of  adequate  library 
services. 

Through  the  matching  funds  system 
the  States  have  participated  willingly, 
resulting  in  Increased  circulation  of 
books,  and  better  coverage  per  capita 
than  has  ever  been  achieved.  In  fact,  the 
circulation  of  books  from  the  Free  Pub- 
lic Library  Commission  has  increased 
more  than  25  percent  in  Vennont  since 
the  inception  of  the  act  in  1956. 

Large  new  bookmobiles  purchased  im- 
der the  act  now  reach  many  people  who 
would  otherwise  have  no  readily  acces- 
sible library  facility.  More  profession- 
al staff  people  have  been  added  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  availability  of  funds,  and 


workshops  have  been  conducted  to  teach 
useful  and  necessary  library  skills. 

But  the  obvious  progress  that  the  act 
has  stimulated  to  date  merely  serves 
as  evidence  that  our  approach  to  the 
great  needs  for  Improvement  in  library 
services  and  facilities  has  been  sound. 
The  road  is  long,  but  the  goal  Is  worthy. 
We  must  have  adequate  library  service 
in  our  Nation. 

Education  is,  indeed,  a  perpetual  proc- 
ess. Minds  must  continue  to  assimilate 
information,  and  this  information  must 
be  continually  updated  and  accurate. 

Our  libraries,  and  the  services  they  ren- 
der are  the  key  to  the  continuing  self- 
education  process  that  should  take  place 
throughout  the  life  of  every  American. 
There  are  few  programs  in  which  we  can 
more  readily  observe  an  excellent  return 
for  the  tax  dollars  spent. 

In  this  age  of  rapid  technological  ad- 
vance our  people  must  be  increasingly 
informed  to  be  employable.  Therefore, 
in  effect,  we  are  attacking  our  problems 
on  many  fronts  when  we  invest  in  the 
Ubrary  improvements  that  evolve  Into 
the  knowledge  of  our  Nation. 

It  is  well  that  this  year's  bill  expands 
the  concept  of  the  original  act  by  Includ- 
ing funds  for  the  construction  of  library 
buildings.  As  the  program  begins  to 
flower  to  its  full  effectiveness,  and  library 
services  become  more  nearly  adequate.  It 
is  clear  that  an  expansion  of  the  physical 
plant  is  closely  correlated  with  the  over- 
all success  of  the  program. 

This  bill  Is  beneficial  to  Vermont  In 
still  another  way.  It  will  include  about 
one-third  of  my  State's  population  which 
was  previously  left  out  of  the  bill's  lan- 
guage. 

No,  Mr.  President,  we  cannot  deny  the 
18  million  Americans  who  have  no  read- 
ily accessible  library  service,  nor  can  we 
deny  the  110  million  who  have  access 
only  to  libraries  which  are  Inadequate  by 
minimum  standards. 

When  viewed  from  the  State  level  the 
ratios  of  Inaccessibility  and  Inadequacy 
are  quite  parallel.  Therefore,  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  people  of  Vermont  and  the 
United  States  in  general.  I  am  happy  to 
support  what  I  consider  to  be  a  superior 
piece  of  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  state- 
ment prepared  by  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper]  may  be  printed  in 
the  Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

Statement  bt  Senator  Co<»ct 

The  Library  Services  Act  has  been  one  of 
the  Government's  most  effective  and  reward- 
ing programs,  and  I  am  glad  to  support  the 
legislation  before  us  today  which  would  ex- 
pand the  services  of  this  act.  8.  2266  authw- 
izes  $17.6  million  for  fiscal  year  1964  for 
matching  grants  to  States  to  expand  the  pro- 
gram to  iirban  as  well  as  rural  areas.  This 
$17.6  million  is  in  addition  to  the  $7.6  mil- 
lion already  authorized  and  appropriated  by 
Congress  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  extension  of 
the  present  program,  which  was  begun  in 
1966.  In  addition,  this  bill  would  authorize 
$20  mUllon  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  matching 
grants  to  States  for  public  library  construc- 
tion. Such  sums  as  Congress  may  determine 
are  also  authorized  for  1966  and  1966. 
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The  Library  Services  Act  has  been  of  In- 
estimable Talue  to  our  Nation.  It  has  par- 
ticularly benefited  my  own  State  of  Kentucky, 
and  I  support  it,  because  It  provides  educa- 
tional opportiinity  to  millions  of  our  people 
and  an  opportunity  for  self-development  and 
the  Inner  satisfaction  that  comes  from 
knowledge  of  great  literature.  I  speak  of  lu 
development  In  Kentucky,  because  I  am  sure 
It  Is  typical  of  other  States.  Because  areas 
of  Kentucky  were  remote  until  recent  years, 
and  because  of  the  lack  of  tax  funds,  educa- 
tional opportunity  was  Inadequate  in  some 
areas.  This  act,  which  brings  library  serv- 
ices to  rural  areas,  has  been  particularly 
effective. 

I  want  to  give  credit  to  a  number  of  Ken- 
tuckians  who  worked  for  years  to  develop  an 
Improved  library  system  in  our  State.  Pran- 
ces Jane  Porter  and  Margaret  WlIUs,  with 
the  Kentucky  Extension  Department,  recog- 
nised the  great  need  of  ova  State  20  years  ago 
and  worked  to  Improve  the  libraries.  With 
the  founding  In  1948  of  "The  Friends  of  the 
Kentucky  Libraries."  real  progress  began. 
The  "yrlends,"  under  the  leadership  of  Mrs. 
George  Gray,  worked  with  the  State  exten- 
sion division,  and  provided  and  encourage 
the  use  of  six  bookmobiles.  At  that  time. 
Kentucky  was  38th  among  the  States  In 
money  per  capita  being  spent  for  library 
services,  and  40Ui  in  percentage  of  people 
being  served.  As  the  six  booknrabiles  origi- 
nally provided  became  more  in  demand,  the 
need  for  more  became  apparent. 

Mr.  Harry  Schacter,  of  Louisville,  evolved 
the  plan  which  created  the  Kentucky  book- 
naoblle  project.  This  organization  aimed  to 
raise  $300,000  for  the  purchase  of  100  book- 
mobiles, stocked  with  books.  Counties  to  be 
served  were  asked  to  raise  funds  to  hire 
drivers  and  maintain  the  trucks,  and  the 
State  government  was  asked  for  an  appropri- 
ation of  (200.000  a  year  for  administration 
of  the  program  and  for  the  purchase  of  more 
books.  The  Governor  of  the  State,  Hon. 
Lawrence  Wetherby.  acted  as  honorary 
chairman  of  the  project,  and  Mrs.  Barry 
Bingham,  wife  at  the  editor  in  chief  of  the 
Louisville  Courier-Journal,  led  the  campaign 
to  a  remarkable  success.  By  September 
1954,  84  of  the  new  bookmobiles  were  ready 
to  begin  work  in  the  counties. 

Sven  with  this  encouraging  beginning, 
Kentucky  needed  more  libraries  and  better 
■ervices,  which  It  was  not  able  to  fulfill. 

The  Library  Services  Act  was  conceived  by 
the  American  Ijlbrary  Association  to  fill 
needs  such  as  thoee  faced  by  Kentucky.  For 
10  years  legislation  was  introduced  into 
Congress — legislation  which  I  cosponsored  in 
19&8,  but  It  was  not  untU  1956  that  the  leg- 
islation was  enacted — and  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  became  a  reality. 

In  my  own  State,  the  act  amplified  the 
work  which  had  been  done  by  the  Friends 
of  the  Kentucky  Libraries,  and  the  Ken- 
tucky bookmobile  project.  Fo\u-  strong  re- 
gional libraries  were  soon  established,  two 
others  were  established  later,  and  services 
for  over  a  quarter  of  the  people  in  the  State 
have  been  Improved. 

But  these  steps  forward  have  not  brought 
an  end  to  the  needs  of  Kentucky  libraries. 
In  1961.  Kentucky  sUU  had  233,044  people 
without  public  library  service — 180,545  in 
rural  areas  and  43.499  In  urban  areas.  Ken- 
tucky's population  Is  changing  from  rural 
to  urban,  and  in  the  last  census  some  towns 
formerly  eligible  under  the  Library  Services 
Act  became  ineligible  because  of  population 
growth.  Many  of  these  places  are  the  logi- 
cal center  for  a  multicounty  library  develop- 
ment, but  have  a  serious  lack  of  local  funds. 
Libraiy  usage  is  Increasing  faster  than  local 
and  State  support.  The  trend  of  population 
not  only  leaves  the  rural  areas  less  able  to 


adequately  support  their  library  services  but 
Increases  the  pressure  on  the  smaller  urban 
places  which  are  also  demanding  library 
servioes. 

These  are  the  reasons  I  support  the  legis- 
lation before  us  today.  I  believe  that  with 
the  relatively  small  appropriation  of  $17.6 
million  annually  for  expansion  of  this  pro- 
gram to  urban  areas,  and  $20  million  for 
library  construction,  we  can  add  to  a  pro- 
gram which  has  been  effective,  beneficial, 
and  directed  to  one  of  the  most  basic  needs 
of  our  Nation — the  need  to  help  all  our 
citizens  receive  an  adequate  education. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  yield  for  an 
emergency? 

Mr.  PROUTY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  withdrawn. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
HoLXJVND  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  the 
pending  measure  there  be  a  time  alloca- 
tion of  1  hour  on  each  amendment  and 
1  hour  on  the  bill.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous -consent  re- 
quest? Does  the  majority  leader  desire 
to  have  included  the  regular  provisions 
as  to  germaneness? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  regular  pro- 
visions. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  interrupt  a  moment  to  say  that 
IX  ever  there  was  an  hour  when  all  Amer- 
icans should  pray,  this  is  the  hour. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
it  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unakimous-Consent  Ackzxmxnt 

Ordered,  Ttoat.  effective  upon  determina- 
tion by  tiie  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
<S.  2266)  to  amend  the  Library  Servioes  Act 
in  order  to  Increase  the  amount  of  assistance 
under  such  act  and  to  extend  such  assist- 
ance to  nonrural  areas,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a  mo- 
tion to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited  to 
1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  (h* 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Proxnded, 
That  in  the  event  the  majority  leader  is  in 
favor  of  any  svich  amendment  or  motion, 
the  time  in  opposition  thereto  shall  be  con- 
trolled by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Sen- 
ator designated  by  him:  Provided  further. 
That  no  amendment  that  Is  not  germane  to 
the  provisions  of  the  said  bill  shall  be  re- 
ceived. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority   leaders:    Provided,   That   the 


said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


WHEAT  BILL— UNANIMOUS- 
CONSENT  AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  about  to  make  a  unanimous-consent 
request  on  the  advice  of  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  [Mr.  Robertson]  and  with 
the  full  concurrence  of  the  distinguished 
minority  leader  [Mr.  Dirksen].  The 
Mundt  wheat  bill,  so-called,  will  come 
before  the  Senate  on  Monday.  I  under- 
stand that  the  committee  has  concluded 
its  hearings,  that  the  repKjrt  will  be  ready 
on  Monday  morning,  that  the  committee 
will  meet  at  10  o'clock  to  report  the  bill, 
and  that  as  soon  thereafter  as  Is  expedi- 
tiously possible  that  afternoon  it  is  the 
intent  to  have  the  bill  taken  up  provided 
something  unforeseen  does  not  develop. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  8  hours  be  allocated  for  the  consid- 
eration of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  for  an  8-hour  time  limit  on  the 
Mundt  bill.  Is  that  on  the  bill  only,  or 
does  the  request  include  all  amend- 
ments? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  the  biU.  I 
know  of  no  amendment  to  be  offered,  nor 
does  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
request  is  for  8  hours  on  the  so-called 
Mimdt  bill,  with  the  usual  provisions  to 
be  included  in  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  Is  there  objection?  The 
Chair  hears  none,  and  consent  Is  given. 

The  Chair  would  like  to  have  the 
RtcoRD  show  the  time  at  which  each  of 
the  imsuiimous-consent  agreements 
would  become  effective. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Tlie  time  cannot 
be  stated  at  the  moment;  but  when  the 
Senate  again  meets  to  resume  its  regular 
business,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  bills 
will  be  taken  up  in  the  order  listed. 
That  is  all  I  can  say  now.  I  believe  the 
Senate  will  have  to  trust  the  leadership 
in  using  its  discretion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  May 
the  Chair  make  a  suggestion? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  We  would  be 
pleased  to  have  the  suggestion  of  the 
Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  suggests  that  the  unanimous-con- 
sent requests  include  provisions  that  the 
two  leaders  fix,  in  each  case,  the  hour  at 
which  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ments shall  become  operative. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  is  a  good 
solution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
with  that  understanding  the  agreement 
is  entered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  amendments 
should  be  offered  to  the  Mundt  wheat 
bill,  I  suggest  that  the  rule  of  germane- 
ness apply  and  that  not  more,  than  1 
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hour  be  allotted  to  each  amendment,  30 
minutes  to  a  side,  to  be  included  in  the 
8-hour  limitation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
the  supplemental  agreement  is  entered. 

The    vmanimous-consent    agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 
UNANnious-CoNSurr  Agrkxmxnt 

Ordered.  That,  effective  upon  determina- 
tion by  the  majority  and  minority  leaders, 
during  the  further  consideration  of  the  bill 
(S.  2310)  to  prohibit  any  guarantee  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  or  any  other  agency  of 
the  Government  of  payment  of  obUgatlons 
of  Conununist  covrntsles,  debate  on  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal,  except  a 
motion  to  lay  on  the  table,  shall  be  limited 
not  to  exceed  1  hour  to  be  taken  from  the 
8  hours  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  the  mover  of  any  such  amendment  or 
motion  and  the  majority  leader:  Provided. 
That  In  the  event  the  majority  leader  Is  in 
favor  of  any  such  amendment  or  motion,  the 
time  In  opposition  thereto  shaU  be  controUed 
by  the  minority  leader  or  some  Senator  des- 
ignated by  him:  ProtHded  further.  That  no 
amendment  that  is  no^  germane  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  8  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  majority 
and  minority  leaders:  Provided.  That  the 
■aid  leaders,  or  either  of  them.  may.  from 
tlBe  to  time  under  their  control  on  the 
passage  of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time 
to  any  Senator  during  the  consideration  of 
any  amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 


RECESS  SUBJECT  TO  CALL  OF  THE 
CHAIR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  recess 
X>endlng  developments. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  1 
o'clock  and  55  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
took  a  recess  subject  to  the  call  of  the 
Chair. 

The  Senate  reconvened  at  2  o'clock  and 
10  minutes  p.m..  when  called  to  order  by 
the  Presiding  Officer  CMr.  Holland  In 
the  chair) .  | 

Mr.  MANSFIELD!  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Chief  Clerk  Called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

[No.  258  Leg  1 

Aiken  Hart  Morse 

Anderson  Hartke  Mundt 

Bartlett  Hsyden  Nelson 

Beall  Hlckenlooper  Neuberger 

Bible  Hill  Pearson 

Bogfta  Holland  PeU 

Brewster  Humphrey  Prouty 

Byrd.  Va.  Inouye  Proxmire 

Byrd.W.  Va.  Jackson  Randolph 

Cannon  Johnston  RlMcoff 

Carlson  Jordan.  N.C.  Robertson 

Church  Jordan.  Idaho  Russell 

Clark  Keating  Saltonstall 

Curtis  Kuchel  Scott 

Dirksen  Magnuson  Smltii 

Domlnlck  Mansfield  Sparkman 

Kastland  McCarthy  SynUngton 

KUender  McOovern  Talmadge 

Brvln  Mclntyre  Walters 

Pong  McNamara  Williams.  N.J. 

Pulbright  Mechem  Williams.  Del. 

Oore  Metcalf  Toung,  N.  Oak. 

Oruening  Monroney  Toung,  Ohio 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  smnounce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath], 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
Burdick],  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas],  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  EdmondsonI,  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Laxtschx],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Lomc],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClellan],  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee], 
the  Senator  from  Msissachusetts  [Mr. 
Kennedy],  the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr. 
Moss],  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MusKiEl,  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island 
[Mr.  Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers] ,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond],  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis],  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yarborottch] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Connecticut  [Mr.  Dodd]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  death  in  family. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  annoimce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr.  Allott], 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case! 
the  Senators  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coop- 
er and  Mr.  Morton],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska],  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits], 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr.  Tow- 
er]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Ben- 
nett] .  the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mnx- 
ER],  and  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
[Mr.  Simpson]  are  absent  on  official 
business. 

The  Senator  from  Arlzomi  [Mr. 
Golowater]  is  absent  because  of  a  death 
in  his  family. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quo- 
rum is  present.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana Is  recognized. 


stunned  our  minds  and  hearts  as  we 
gaze  at  a  vacant  place  against  the  sky. 
as  the  President  of  the  Republic  goes 
down  like  a  giant  cedar  green  with 
boughs  goes  down,  with  a  great  shout 
upon  the  hills,  and  leaves  a  lonesome 
place  against  the  sky.  We  pray  that  in 
Tliy  will  his  life  may  still  be  spared. 

In  this  hour  we  cry  out  In  words  that 
were  uttered  In  another  hour  of  deep 
loss  and  bereavement:  "God  lives!  And 
the  Government  at  Washington  still 
stands." 

Hold  us.  we  pray,  and  the  people  of 
America,  calm  and  steady  and  full  of 
faith  for  the  Republic  in  this  tragic  hour 
of  our  history. 

God  save  the  state  and  empower  her 
for  whatever  awaits  for  the  great  world 
role  she  has  been  called  to  fill  in  thic 
time  of  destiny.    Amen. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  mare 
that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjournment 
until  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  2 
o'clock  and  20  minutes  pm.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  Monday.  November  2S. 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMATIONS 


PRAYER  FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
after  discussing  the  tragic  situation 
which  now  confronts  the  Nation  and  the 
free  world,  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  and  I  felt  It  only  appropriate  and 
proper  that,  in  view  of  the  tragic  cir- 
cumstances which  have  arisen  and  the 
extreme  danger  which  confronts  a  good, 
a  decent,  and  a  kindly  man.  It  would  not 
be  inappropriate  for  the  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate  to  deliver  a  prayer  at  this  time 
In  the  devout  hop>e  that  he,  the  Governor 
of  Texas,  and  others  will  recover.  On 
the  completion  of  that  prayer,  I  shall 
move  that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Hol- 
land In  the  chair) .  The  Chaplain  of  the 
Senate. 

Chaplain  Frederick  Brown  Harris, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

We  will  first  stand  for  a  moment  of 
silent  prayer. 

Our  Father,  Thou  knowest  that  this 
sudden,  almost  unbelievable,  news  has 


Executive  nominations  confirmed  bf 
the  Senate  November  22  (legislative  day 
of  October  22).  1963: 

Depabticznt  or  Detxnsx 

William  P.  Bundy,  of  Maryland,  to  be  aa 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense. 

DXPABTICENT    OT    THE    AlB    PORCB 

Robert  H.  Charles,  of  Missouri,  to  be  aa 
Assistant  of  the  Air  Force. 

VB.    ASMT 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  ofBcers  named  herein  for  appointmant 
as  Reserve  commissioned  officers  of  the  Army. 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  Unltad 
States  Code.  aecUons  693 (a)  and  3392. 

To  be  briifadier  generals 

Col.  Alfred  Carlisle  Harrison  0311380,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Ool.  ft-wln  Case  Hostetler  0336226,  Ad> 
Jutant  General's  Corps. 

CoL  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  0843589,  Ad- 
jutant General's  Corps. 

Col.  Thomas  Roberts  White,  Jr.,  0343796. 
Adjutant  General  Corps. 

In  TBS  Mashtb  Cobps 

The  nominations  beginning  Nlta  B. 
Warner  to  be  lieutenant  colonel,  and  ending 
Lew  K.  Tingley  to  be  first  lieutenant,  which 
nominations  were  received  by  the  Senate 
and  appe(u«d  In  the  Conosessional  Reoob* 
on  Movember  12,  1963;  and 

The  nominations  beginning  Dennis  L.  Par- 
dee to  be  captain,  and  ending  Leland  O. 
Anderson  to  be  captain,  which  nominations 
were  received  by  the  Senate  and  appeared 
In  the  CoNcaEssiONAL  Recoko  on  November 
12,  1963. 

In  thsNavt 

The  nominations  beginning  BUly  J.  Adams 
to  be  lieutenant  commander,  and  ending 
Sdward  J.  Koehne,  Jr..  to  be  lieutenant, 
which  nominations  were  received  by  the 
Senate  and  appeaired  in  the  Conqressiomai 
Recoko  on  November  8, 1963. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  November  25, 1963 
The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


DESIGNATION  OF  SPEAKER 
PRO  TEMPORE 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  laid  before 
the  House  the  following  communication 
from  the  Speaker: 

Thk  Spzakxk's  Room, 

Novemher  25, 1963. 
I    hereby    designate    the    Honorable    Jm 
WuoRT  to  act  as  Speaker  pro  tempore  today. 

JOHN    W.    MCCORMACK, 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 


PRAYER 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Revelation  14:  13:  Blessed  are  the  dead 
who  die  in  the  Lord  from  henceforth,  yea 
saith  the  spirit  that  they  may  rest  from 
their  labors  and  their  works  do  follow 
them. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God,  we 
humbly  acknowledge  that  in  the  life  of 
each  of  us  there  are  times  of  events  and 
experiences  when  all  our  thoughts  and 
feelings  seem  to  impose  silence. 

As  we  assemble  for  prayer  at  this  noon 
hour,  we  are  not  turning  our  eyes  upon 
the  ground  whence  no  help  can  come  but 
we  are  lifting  them  heavenward  and 
unto  Thee. 

We  thank  Thee  for  the  life  and  charac- 
ter and  service  of  John  P.  Kennedy  who 
walked  and  worked  with  us  here  in  this 
Chamber  and  who  now  dwells  with  Thee 
in  heavenly  blessedness  for  thou  hast 
opened  unto  him  the  gateway  to  the 
larger  life  and  received  him  into  Thy 
nearer  presence. 

Thou  didst  not  loose  him  when  Thou 
gavest  him  to  us  and  so  we  have  not  lost 
him  by  his  return  to  Thee  and  even 
though  his  sun  went  down  while  it  was 
yet  day  we  believe  it  has  risen  for  him 
in  eternal  glory. 

On  this  day,  when  his  body  is  being 
carried  to  Arlington  National  Cemetery, 
we  are  not  saying  "Farewell"  but  only 
"Goodnight"  for  this  is  our  faith  that 
someday  we  shall  dwell  together  in  hal- 
lowed union  and  be  forever  with  our 
blessed  Lord  in  that  fairer  land  whose 
language  is  music  and  where  there  is 
eternal  joy. 

We  pray  that  Thou  wilt  give  unto  the 
members  of  his  bereaved  family  and 
friends  and  to  President  Johnson  and 
Speaker  McCormack  and  to  all  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  that  strong  faith  which 
does  not  murmur  or  complain  but  which 
trusts  and  ties  in  courageously  and  confi- 
dently  with    the   consolations   of   Thy 


grace  and  love  and  will  enable  them  to 
carry  on  in  faithfulness  and  fortitude. 

Hear  us  through  the  merits  and  medi- 
ation of  our  blessed  Lord.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Thursday,  November  21,  1963.  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H  Jl.  89d9.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1064,  temporary  Increases  In 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section  21 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  298.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958; 

S.  1309.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  2267.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  88-72 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropri- 
ations to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  777.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  In  order  to  increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriations  and  to 
modify  the  security  procedures  for  con- 
tractor employees. 

The  message  also  announced  that  Mr. 
MoNRONET  had  been  appointed  a  con- 
feree on  tne  bUl  (H.R.  8747)  entitled  "An 
act  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,"  In  place 
of  Mr.  Robertson,  excused. 


TRANSFER  OF  BUSINESS  TO 
TOMORROW,  NOVEMBER  26 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  for  today  shall  be  in  order  on  to- 
morrow, and  that  special  orders  in 
order  for  today  shall  be  transferred  to 
tomorrow  and  shall  precede  those  pres- 
ently scheduled  for  tomorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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PRINTING  OF  EULOGIES  TO  LATE 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanlmoxis  consent  that  the  eulogies  to 
our  late  President  delivered  in  the  ro- 
tunda on  yesterday  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricoaa. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

BY  SENATOR  MANSFIELD 

There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  in  a 
moment,  it  was  no  more.  And  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed 
it  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  wit  In  a  man  neither 
young  nor  old,  but  a  wit  full  of  an  old 
man's  wisdom  and  of  a  child's  wisdom, 
and  then.  In  a  moment  It  was  no  more. 
And  so  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger 
and  placed  It  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  man  marked  with  the 
scars  of  his  love  of  country,  a  body  active 
with  the  surge  of  a  life  far,  far  from 
spent  and.  In  a  moment,  it  was  no  more. 
And  so  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger 
and  placed  it  In  his  hands. 

There  was  a  father  with  a  little  boy,  a 
little  girl  and  a  joy  of  each  in  the  other. 
In  a  moment  it  was  no  more,  and  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it 
in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  husband  who  asked  much 
and  gave  much,  and  out  of  the  giving 
and  the  asking  wove  with  a  woman  what 
could  not  be  broken  in  life,  and  in  a 
moment  it  was  no  more.  And  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it 
In  his  hands,  and  kissed  him  and  closed 
the  lid  of  a  coffin. 

A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  mo- 
ment. Yet,  In  death  he  gave  of  himself 
to  us.  He  gave  us  of  a  good  heart  from 
which  the  laughter  came.  He  gave  us  of 
a  profound  wit,  from  which  a  great 
leadership  emerged.  He  gave  us  of  a 
kindness  and  a  strength  fused  into  a  hu- 
man courage  to  seek  peace  without  fear. 

He  gave  us  of  his  love  that  we,  too.  In 
turn,  might  give.  He  gave  that  we  might 
give  of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to 
one  another  until  there  would  be  no 
room,  no  room  at  all.  for  the  bigotry,  the 
hatred,  prejudice,  and  the  arrogance 
which  converged  In  that  moment  of 
horror  to  strike  him  down. 

In  leaving  us — these  gifts,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States,  leaves  with  us.  Will  we  take 
them,  Mr.  President?  Will  we  have, 
now,  the  sense  and  the  responsibility  and 
the  cotrage  to  take  them? 

I  pray  to  God  that  we  shall  and  under 
God  we  will.         

BY  CHIEF  JUSTICE  WARREN 

There  are  few  events  in  our  national 
life  that  unite  Americans  and  so  touch 
the  heart  of  all  of  us  as  the  passing  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  that  adds  shock  to 
our  sadness  as  the  assassination  of  our 
leader,  chosen  as  he  is  to  embody  the 
ideals  of  our  people,  the  faith  we  have 
in  our  institutions  and  our  belief  in  the 
fatherhood  of  God  and  the  brotherhood 
of  mftn. 


Such  misfortunes  have  befallen  the 
Nation  on  other  occasions,  tout  never 
more  shockingly  than  2  days  ago. 

We  are  saddened;  we  are  stunned;  we 
are  perplexed. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  great  and 
good  President,  the  friend  of  all  men  of 
good  will,  a  believer  in  the  dignity  and 
equality  of  all  human  beings,  a  fighter 
for  justice,  and  apostle  of  peace,  has 
been  snatched  trotn  our  midst  by  the 
bullet  of  an  assassin. 

What  moved  some  misgiiided  wretch 
to  do  this  horrible  deed  may  never  be 
known  to  us,  but  we  do  know  that  such 
acts  are  commonly  stimulated  by  forces 
of  hatred  and  malevolence,  such  as  today 
are  eating  their  way  into  the  blood- 
stream of  American  life. 

What  a  price  we  pay  for  this  fanati- 
cism. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  thing 
we  learn  from  history  \s  that  we  do  not 
learn.  But  surely  we  can  learn  if  we 
have  the  will  to  do  so.  Surely  there  is 
a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  this  tragic 
event. 

If  we  really  love  this  country,  if  we 
truly  love  justice  and  mercy,  if  we  fer- 
vently want  to  make  this  Nation  better 
for  those  who  are  to  follow  us,  we  can  at 
least  abjure  the  hatred  that  consvimes 
people,  the  false  accusations  that  divide 
us,  and  the  bitterness  that  begets 
violence. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  the 
martyrdom  of  our  beloved  President 
might  even  soften  the  hearts  of  those 
who  would  themselves  recoil  from  assas- 
sination, but  who  do  not  shrink  from 
spreading  the  venom  which  kindles 
thoughts  of  it  in  others? 

Our  Nation  is  bereaved.  The  whole 
world  is  poorer  because  of  his  loss.  But 
we  can  all  be  better  Americans  because 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  passed  our 
way,  because  he  has  been  our  chosen 
leader  at  a  time  in  history  when  his 
character,  his  vision,  and  his  quiet 
courage  have  enabled  him  to  chart  for 
us  a  safe  course  through  the  shoals  of 
treacherous  seas  that  encompass  the 
world. 

And  now  that  he  is  relieved  of  the 
almost  superhuman  burdens  we  imposed 
on  him,  may  he  rest  in  peace. 

BY  SPEAKER  McCORMACK 
As  we  gather  here  today  bowed  in  grief, 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Members  of 
the  Congress  and  of  our  people  are  ex- 
tended to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and 
to  Ambassculor  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Ken- 
nedy and  their  loved  ones.  Their  deep 
grief  is  also  self-shared  by  coimtless 
millions  of  persons  throughout  the 
world,  considered  a  personal  tragedy,  as 
if  one  had  lost  a  loved  member  of  his  own 
immediate  family. 

Any  citizen  of  our  beloved  country 
who  looks  back  over  its  histoiT  cannot 
fail  to  see  that  we  have  been  blessed  with 
God's  favor  beyond  most  other  peoples. 
At  each  great  crisis  in  our  history  we 
have  found  a  leader  able  to  grasp  the 
helm  of  state  and  guide  the  country 
through  the  troubles  which  beset  it.  In 
our  earliest  days,  when  our  strength  and 


wealth  were  so  limited  and  our  problems 
so  great,  Washington  and  Jefferson  ap- 
peared to  lead  our  people.  Two  genera- 
tions later,  when  our  coimtry  was  torn 
in  two  by  a  fratricidal  war.  Abraham 
Lincoln  appeared  from  the  mass  of  the 
people  as  a  leader  able  to  reunite  the 
Nation. 

In  more  recent  times,  in  the  critical 
days  of  the  depression  and  the  great  war 
forced  upon  us  by  Fascist  aggression, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  later  Harry 
S.  Truman  appeared  on  the  scene  to 
reorganize  the  country  and  lead  its 
revived  citizens  to  victory.  Finally,  on^ 
recently,  when  the  cold  war  was  building 
up  the  supreme  crisis  of  a  threatened 
nuclear  war  capable  of  destroying  every- 
thing— and  everybody — that  our  prede- 
cessors had  so  carefully  built,  and  which 
a  liberty-loving  world  wanted,  once  again 
a  strong  and  courageous  man  appeared 
ready  to  lead  us. 

No  country  need  despair  so  long  as 
God,  in  His  infinite  goodness,  continues 
to  provide  the  Nation  with  leaders  able 
to  guide  it  through  the  successive  crises 
which  seem  to  be  the  inevitable  fate  of 
any  great  nation. 

Surely  no  coimtry  ever  faced  more  gi- 
gantic problems  than  ours  in  the  last 
few  years,  and  surely  no  coimtry  could 
have  obtained  a  more  able  leader  In  a 
time  of  such  crisis.  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  ];x)ssessed  all  the  qual- 
ities of  greatness.  He  had  deep  faith, 
complete  confidence,  human  sympathy, 
and  broad  vision  which  recognized  the 
true  values  of  freedom,  equality,  and  the 
brotherhood  which  have  always  been  the 
marks  of  the  American  political  dreams. 

He  had  the  bravery  and  a  sense  of  per- 
sonal duty  which  made  him  willing  to 
face  up  to  the  great  task  of  being  Presi- 
dent in  these  trying  times.  He  had  the 
warmth  and  the  sense  of  humanity 
which  made  the  burden  of  the  task  bear- 
able for  himself  and  for  his  associates, 
and  which  made  all  kinds  of  diverse  peo- 
ples and  races  eager  to  be  associated  with 
him  in  his  task.  He  had  the  tenacity 
and  determination  to  carry  each  stage 
of  his  great  work  through  to  its  success- 
ful conclusion. 

Now  that  our  great  leader  has  ho&a 
taken  from  us  in  a  cruel  death,  we  are 
bound  to  feel  shattered  and  helpless  in 
the  face  of  our  loss.  This  is  but  natural, 
but  as  the  first  bitter  pangs  of  our  in- 
credulous grief  begins  to  pass  we  must 
thank  God  that  we  were  privileged,  how- 
ever brlefiy,  to  have  had  this  great  man 
for  our  President.  For  he  has  now 
taken  his  place  among  the  great  figures 
of  world  history. 

While  this  is  an  occasion  of  deep  sor- 
row it  should  be  also  one  of  dedication. 
We  must  have  the  determination  to  unite 
and  carry  on  the  spirit  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  for  a  strengthened 
America  and  a  future  world  of  peace. 


ADJOURNMENT  AS  )  A  FURTHER 
MARK  OF  RESPECT  FOR  THE  LATE 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MULTER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 
resolution. 
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The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows : 

HOTTSS  ttXSOLXmOM  571 

In  th«  House  of  Rkpeksintativis,  U.S., 

Resolved.  That  the  Houm  of  Repreaenta- 
tlves  has  learned  with  profound  regret  and 
scMTow  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  lUiistrlous  statesman  and  leader  In 
the  Nation  and  In  the  world. 

Resolved,  That  as  a  token  of  honor  and  In 
recognition  of  his  eminent  and  distinguished 
public  services  to  the  Nation  and  to  the 
world  the  Speaker  of  the  House  shall  appoint 
a  committee  of  one  hundred  Members  of 
the  House  to  Join  a  similar  committee  ap- 
pointed on  the  part  of  the  Senate  to  attend 
the  funeral  services  of  the  late  President. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  tenders  Its  deep 
sympathy  to  the  members  of  the  family  of 
the  late  President  In  their  sad  bereavement. 

Resolved.  That  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  of 
the  House  be  authorized  and  directed  to  take 
such  stepe  as  may  be  necessary  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  these  resolutions  and 
that  the  necessary  expenses  In  connection 
therewith  be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House. 

Resolved,  That  the  Clerk  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  Senate  and  transmit 
a  copy  thereof  to  the  family  of  the  late 
President. 

-  The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     With- 
out   objection,    the    several    resolving 

clauses  are  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    By  di- 
rection of  the  Speaker,  and  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  Chair  appoints  the 
following  Members  of  the  House  to  at- 
tend the  f  imeral  services : 
Mr.  McCoRiiACK  Mr.  Holitield 
Mr.  Albert  Mr.  Horan 
Mr.  Halleck  Mr.  Madden 
Mr.  BoGGS  Mr.  Morrison 
Mr.  Arends  Mr.  Mxtrrat 
Mr.  Vinson  Mr.  CKonski 
Mr.  Cannon  Mr.  Winstead 
Mr.  Martin  of  Mr.  Andrews  of 

Massachusetts  Alabama 

Mr.  Patman  Mr.  Rooney  of 

Mr.  8  H ITH  of  New  York 

Virginia  Mr.  Beckworth 

Mr.  CoLMKS  Mr.  Chenoweth 

Mr.  Mahon  Mr.  Wilson  of 

Mr.  CooLEY  Indiana 

Mr.  Grant  Mr.  Focarty 

Mr.  Keogh  Mr.  Sixes 

Mr.  Kirwan  Mr.  Chelf 

Mr.  PoAGE  Mr.  Corbett 

Mr.  Sheppard  Mr.  Byrnes  of 

Mr.  Thomas  Wisconsin 

Mr.  Brown  of  Ohio  Mr.  Fallon 

Mr.  Gathings  Mr.  Pulton  of 

Mr.  Jensen  Pennsylvania 

Mr.  McMillan  Mr.  Miller  of 

Mr.  Mills  California 

Mr.  KiLBURN  Mr.  Morgan 

Mrs.  Bolton  of  Mr.  Powell 

Ohio  Mr.  Price 

Mr.  Bonner  Mr.  Rains 

Mr.  Harris  Mr.  Teague  of 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Texas 

South  Carolina  Mr.  Gary 

Mr.  Philbin  Mr.  Norblad 

Mr.  King  of  Mr.  Thompson  of 

California  Texas 

Mr.  Whitten  Mr.  Bennett  of 

Mr.  Abernethy  Michigan 

Mr.  AucHiNCLOss  Mr.  Blatnix 

Mr.  Dawson  Mr.  Burleson 

Mr.  Feighan  Mr.  Donohtje 

Mr.  Fisher  Mr.  EviNs 

Mr.  HoEVEN  Mr.  Riehlman 


Mr.  TOLLETSON 

Mr.  Abbitt 

Mr.  McCULLOCH 

Mr.  Green  of 
Pennsylvania 

Mr.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  Bates 
Mr.  Bolling 
Mr.  Elliott 
Mr.  Ford 
Mr.  Willis 
Mr.  Saylor 
Mr.  Zablocki 
Mr.  Ayres 
Mr.  Curtis 

Mr.  SCHENCK 


Mr.  O'Hara  of 
Illinois 

Mr.  BOLAND 

Mr.  Broyhill  of 

Virginia 
Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
Mr.  O'Neill 

Mr.  HOSMER 

Mr.  Johansen 
Mr.  Macdonalo 
Mr.  Thompson  of 

New  Jersey 
Mr.  Burke 
Mr.  Contb 
Mr.  Keith 
Mr.  Morse 


ADJOURNMENT 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  remainder  of 
the  resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  President  the 
House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  the  resolution  is  agreed  to. 

There  was  no  objection. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  foregoing  resolution  and  as 
a  further  mark  of  respect  to  the  deceased 
President,  the  House  stands  adjourned 
until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  7  min- 
utes p.m.)  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Tuesday,  November  26,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


relative  to  describing  the  status  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  construction  of  a  dam  Imme- 
diately below  the  confluence  of  DeLuz  Creek 
with  the  Santa  Margarita  River  on  Camp 
Pendleton,  San  Diego  County,  Calif.,  pur- 
suant to  section  7  of  an  act  of  July  28,  1954, 

69  Stat.  975;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1390.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  concession  contract  with 
the  Majestic  Hotel  Co.,  pursuant  to  67  Stat. 
271,  as  amended  by  70  Stat.  543;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

1391.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  transmitting  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  concession  contract  with 
the  National  Baptist  Convention,  USA., 
Inc.,  pursuant  to  67  Stat.  271,  as  amended  by 

70  Stat.  643;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

1392.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  two  reports  concerning 
claims  processed  by  the  Department  of  the 
Army  during  fiscal  year  1963,  relating  to  the 
Federal  Tort  Claims  Act,  and  claims  settled 
under  the  Military  Personnel  Claims  Act;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1386.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasxiry.  transmitting  the  Eighth  Special 
Report  of  the  National  Advisory  Council  on 
International  Monetary  and  Financial  Prob- 
lems on  the  operations  and  policies  of  the 
International  financial  institution  of  which 
the  United  States  is  a  member,  for  the  2-year 
period  AprU  1960-March  1962,  pursuant  to 
the  Bretton  Woods  Agreements  Act,  as 
amended,  and  of  the  International  Finance 
Corporation,  the  International  Development 
Association,  and  the  Inter-American  Devel- 
opment Bank  In  accordance  with  the  report- 
ing requirements  In  the  acts  providing  for 
U.S.  participation  in  these  institutions  (H. 
Doc.  No.  176) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

1387.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  a  letter  from  the  Chief 
of  Engineers,  Department  of  the  Army,  dated 
September  4,  1963,  submitting  a  report,  to- 
gether with  accompanying  papers  and  an 
Illustration,  on  an  interim  hurricane  survey 
of  Chesapeake  Bay.  Md.  and  Va.,  authorized 
by  Public  Law  71,  84th  Congress,  approved 
June  15,  1955  (H.  Doc.  No.  176);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  and  ordered  to  Ise 
printed  with  one  illustration. 

1388.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  transmitting  reports  of  the  number  of 
officers  on  duty  with  Headquarters,  Depart- 
ment of  the  Army,  and  the  Army  Oeneral 
Staff  on  September  30,  1963,  pursuant  to 
section  3031(c)  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code;  to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1389.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of   the  Navy    (Installations   and   Logistics), 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
{Submitted  November  25. 1963] 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  pursuant 
to  the  order  of  the  House  of  November 
21,  1963,  the  following  reports  were  filed 
on  November  22. 1963 : 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Thirteenth  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  per- 
taining to  conflict  of  interest  in  defense  con- 
tracting and  employment;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  917) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Fourteenth  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  per- 
taining to  availability  of  information;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  918) .  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Fifteenth  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations  per- 
taining to  the  Federal  Deposit  Insurance 
Corporation;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
919).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON;  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Sixteenth  report  pertain- 
ing to  window  dressing  in  bank  reports;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  920).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAWSON:  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations.  Seventeenth  report  per- 
taining to  consumer  protection  activities  of 
State  governments;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  921).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 


PUBLIC  Bn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII, 

Mr.  MONAGAN  introduced  a  Joint  resolu- 
tion (HJ.  Res.  808)  to  create  a  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Commission;  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn, 

Mr.  BELL  Introduced  a  bill  (HJl.  9222)  for 
the  relief  of  Mrs.  In  Ha  Cho,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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SENATE 

I    Monday,  November  25, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
ijid  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore.  ^' 


AMENDMENT  OF  SENATE  JOURNAL 
I    AND  CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
sudden  and  tragic  death  of  the  President 
Of  the  United  States  since  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  Senate  on  Friday  last  made 
it  highly  important  and  desirable  that 
certain  action  should  be  taken  by  the 
Senate  prior  to  12  o'clock  noon  today — 
the  hour  to  which  the  Senate  on  Friday 
adjourned. 

That  action,  with  which  Senators  are 
familiar,  was  taken  at  an  unofficial  meet- 
ing of  Members  of  the  Senate  called  by 
the  majority  leader  and  the  minority 
leader  for  10  o'clock  a.m.,  today.  In 
order  that  such  proceedings  may  be  given 
full  legal  effect,  I  submit  the  following 
unanimous -consent  request;  namely: 

That  the  Senate  Journal  and  the  per- 
manent edition  of  the  Congressional 
Record,  respectively,  for  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963,  with  respect  to  the  order 
and  motion  for  adjournment  until  Mon- 
day, November  25,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon,  be  amended,  at  the  appropriate 
places,  therein,  to  provide  that,  instead 
of  an  adjournment  until  noon,  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn  until  10  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
said  day;  and 

That  the  informal  meeting  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate,  above  indicated, 
be  deemed  to  have  been  a  duly  author- 
ized session  of  the  Senate,  and  the  action 
taken  therein  is  hereby  validated  and 
approved  as  a  part  of  its  ofl&cial  pro- 
ceedings   of    today. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  proceedings  of  the  informal  meet- 
ing are  as  follows: 

An  informal  meeting  of  Senators, 
called  by  the  majority  leader,  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfield],  and 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  was  held  at  10 
o'clock  a.m.,  in  connection  with  arrange- 
ments for  the  funeral  ceremonies  for  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President  pro  tempKire. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJD.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

God  of  the  living  and  of  the  living 
dead:  As  in  this  hour  we  bow  in  the 
shadow  of  a  r>eople's  grief,  Thou  dost 
hear  the  sobbing  of  a  stricken  nation. 


But  we  come  with  the  comfort  that  Thou 
knowest  what  is  in  the  darkness,  and 
that  the  darkness  and  the  light  are  both 
alike  to  Thee. 

For  the  stewardship  in  the  brief  but 
epochal  years  of  the  young  and  gallant 
captain  who  has  fallen  at  his  post,  we 
give  thsinks  to  Thee,  the  Master  of  all 
good  workmen.  In  the  profile  of  cour- 
age, of  vision,  and  of  faith  which  John 
F.  Kennedy  etched  upon  the  darkened 
sky  of  these  agitated  times,  in  his  ex- 
alted place  of  leadership,  we  behold  the 
image  of  our  America  which  alone  will 
make  sure  the  survival  of  our  freedom. 

And  now  that  the  valorous  sword  has 
fallen  from  his  lifeless  hands,  he  seems 
to  be  calling  to  us  in  the  unfinished  tasks 
which  remain. 

others  will   sing   the   song 

Finish  what  I  began 

What  matters  I  or  they 

Mine  or  another's  day 

So  the  right  word  be  said 

And  life  the  purer  made. 

In  the  Nation's  poignant  loss,  may 
there  come  to  those  whose  hands  are 
at  the  helm  of  this  dear  land  of  our 
faith  and  love  the  vision  which  fortified 
Thy  prophet  of  old  as  he  bore  witness: 

In  the  year  that  King  Uzzlah  died  I  saw 
the  Lord  high  and  lifted  up. 

So  in  this  year  of  a  tragic  death,  may 
there  be  granted  to  us  a  vision  of  the 
preeminent  spiritual  verities  which  abide 
and  undergird  and  outlast  the  life  and 
death  of  any  mortal  servant  of  great 
causes  who  toils  for  a  while  in  these  fields 
of  time  in  the  sense  of  the  eternal,  and 
then  falls  on  sleep. 

We  pray  in  the  name  of  the  risen 
Christ  who  hath  brought  life  and  im- 
mortality to  light.    Amen. 


DEATH  OP  JOHN  FITZGERALD  KEN- 
NEDY, 35TH  PRESIDENT  OP  THE 
UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  due 
to  the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States,  a  former 
colleague  of  ours  in  this  body,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  call  this  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
before  the  hour  formally  appointed  upon 
the  adjournment  of  the  Senate  last 
Friday. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  has  assem- 
bled today  to  remark  for  the  Rscoao  the 
death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  shall  be  brief,  for  his  life,  too  short, 
shut  off  too  soon,  speaks  for  him. 

In  these  last  hours,  a  profile  in  cour- 
age has  emerged  from  the  emulsion  of 
his  death.  And  the  tears  of  those  who 
knew  him  and  those  who  did  not  know 
him  will  fix  that  profile  forever  in  the 
experience  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  courage 
was  the  hif*^**  tuuiase,  the  courace 

which  all  must  have  merely  to  live  In  this 

rid,   in   the  ever-present  shadow  of 

ith.  It  was  the  special  courage  to  defy 
the  cold  hand  of  death  when  it  reaches 
oat  too  eagerly,  as  twice  \L  did — in  the 
wounds  of  the  war  and  in  the  grave  111- 
nen  of  his  Senate  years.  It  was  the 
^julet  courage  to  accept  death's  finality 
when  it  would  be  denied  no  longer. 

And  his  was  an  extraordinary  courage. 
It  was  the  courage  to  believe  in.  with  all 
his  heart,  and  to  dedicate  himself  to.  the 
attainment  of  the  proposition  that 
Americans — all  Americans — are  born 
with  an  equal  right  to  life.  Uberty.  and 
de  pursuit  of  happiness. 

His  was  a  universal  courage.  It  was 
ttw  courage  of  one  who  had  bled  in  war 
to  seek,  unashamed,  a  peace  of  decency 
among  all  nations.  It  was  the  courage 
to  Join,  before  all  else,  the  family  of  man 
tmA,  in  the  Joining,  to  affirm,  before  all 
ilK.  the  integrity  of  human  life  in  the 
of  the  powers  of  violence  to  destroy 
:  desecrate  it. 

This  Is  the  profile  of  the  man  who 
walked  among  us  not  long  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  the  profile 
«f  the  man  who  emerged  to  reawaken  the 
Wation  to  its  finest  meaning.  This  is 
llie  man  who  struck  new  sparks  of  hope 
fei  a  world  dark  with  unspeakable  fears. 

His  death,  Mr.  President,  has  fused 
the  many  faces  of  courage  into  a  single 
profile  of  courage  set  in  the  enduring 
ftame  of  faith  and  reason.  This  is  what 
we  have  of  him  now.  It  Is  so  little  to 
have,  and  yet  so  much. 

In  a  moment.  I  shall  send  to  the  desk 
•  resolution  of  regret  on  the  death  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  But  that  will 
■ot  be  the  end.  It  will  not  be  the  end 
of  cur  responsibility,  of  our  debt  to  this 
deeent  man,  this  American  who  gave  of 
himself  until  there  was  no  more  to  give. 

We  will  find,  in  his  death,  the  strength 
to  do  what  must  be  done  to  bridle  the 
Wfotry,  the  hatred,  the  arrogance,  the 
hilqulties,  and  the  inequities  which 
marched  in  the  boots  of  a  gathering 
tyranny  to  that  moment  of  horror. 

We  will  find,  in  his  death,  the  strength 
to  renew  our  faith  In  what  is  good  in 
onrselves  and  In  one  another  throughout 
ttite  Nation. 

We  will  find,  in  his  death,  the  strength 
to  follow  the  paths  of  reason  on  which 
he  walked,  until  they  lead  us  out  of  the 
morass  of  an  all-consuming  and  cynical 
aelf -concern. 

We  will  find,  in  his  death,  some  of  his 
love  and  reverence  of  life,  some  of  his 
humility,  some  of  his  patience  and  for- 
bearance, some  of  his  wisdom,  and  some 
of  his  humor.  And.  so  strengthened, 
we  will  join  with  the  President  in  forg- 
h«  a  new  decency  at  home  and  a  rea- 
soned peace  in  the  world. 

God  willing,  these  things  we  shall 
llnd.  or  God  help  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  which  I  submit  on  behalf  of 
the  100  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (8.  Res.  228)  was  read, 
as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  learned 
with  profound  sorrow  and  deep  regret  of  the 
tragic  death  of  Hon.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy,   lat*    Utm    PnsMent    at    Va^.    United 


States,  and  a  former  Representative  and  for- 
mar  Banator  fMm  tfe«  State  e<  MaanchoMtti. 

JtMolretJ.  That  In  fet^ognttton  of  his  Il- 
lustrious statesmanship,  his  leadership  in 
national  and  world  affairs,  and  his  distin- 
guished public  service  to  his  State  and  the 
Nation,  the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate 
appoint  a  committee,  to  consist  of  all  tlk* 
Members  of  the  Senate,  to  attend  the  funeral 
ot  the  late  President  at  noon  today. 

Resolved,  7*hat  the  Senate  hereby  tenders 
Its  deep  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  the  late  President  tn  their  nd 
bereavemoit. 

Resolveil,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
then  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlTCS,  and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy 
thereof  to  the  family  of  the  Utc  President. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
lingers  in  this  forum  of  the  people.  Here 
we  knew  his  vigorous  tread,  his  flashiiig 
smile,  his  ready  wit.  his  keen  mind,  his 
zest  for  adventure.  Here  with  quiet  grief 
we  mourn  his  departure.  Here  we  shall 
remember  him  best  as  a  colleague  whose 
star  of  public  service  is  indeUbly  in- 
scribed on  the  roll  of  the  UJS.  Senate. 

And  here  the  eternal  question  con- 
fronts and  confounds  us.  Why  must  it 
be?  Why  must  the  life  of  an  amiable, 
friendly,  aggressive  young  man,  moved 
only  by  high  motives,  lighted  on  his  way 
by  high  hopes,  giiided  by  broad  plans,  Im- 
pelled by  understanding  and  vision,  be 
brought  to  an  untimely  end  with  his  la- 
bors unfinished?  And  why.  in  a  free  land, 
untouched  by  the  heel  of  dictatorship 
and  oppression,  where  the  humblest  citi- 
zen may  freely  utter  his  grievances,  must 
that  life  be  cut  short  by  an  evil  instru- 
ment, moved  by  malice,  frustration,  and 
hate?  This  is  the  incredible  thing  which 
leaves  us  bewildered  and  perplexed. 

One  moment  there  is  the  ecstasy  of 
living  when  one  can  hear  the  treble  cries 
of  scampering  children  over  the  White 
House  lawn,  the  pleasure  of  receiving  a 
Thanksgiving  turkey  which  I  presented 
to  him  but  3  days  before  the  evil  deed, 
the  pleasure  of  conversation  over  many 
things.  Including  his  hopes  for  the  future, 
the  exciting  fact  of  sunshine  and  green 
grass  In  late  November,  the  endless 
stream  of  citizens  coming  to  the  Presi- 
dent's House,  the  strident  voice  of  the 
city  rising  from  the  hum  of  trafiOc,  the 
animation  of  saluting  crowds,  and  then 
the  sudden  strangling  death  rattle  of 
dissolution.  Who  shall  say.  save  that 
there  is  a  divinity  which  shapes  our  ends 
and  marks  our  days? 

As  the  timiult  and  grief  subside,  as  the 
Nation  resumes  and  moves  forward,  and 
his  own  generation  measures  his  works 
and  achievements,  what  shall  we  say  who 
knew  him  well — we  in  this  forum,  where 
he  spent  8  years  of  his  life — we  who 
knew  him  best  not  as  Mr.  President  but 
simply  as  Jack? 

We  saw  him  come  to  this  body  at  age 
35.  We  saw  him  grow.  We  saw  him  rise. 
We  saw  him  elevated  to  become  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  Nation.  And  we  saw 
him  as  the  leader  of  both  branches  of 
this  Republic  assembled  to  deliberate 
over  common  problems. 

In  this  moment  when  death  has 
triumphed,  when  hearts  are  chastened. 


when  the  spirit  reels  in  sheer  bewilder- 
ment, what  do  we  say  now  that  the  Book 

of  Life  has  been  closed? 

Let  me  say  what  we  have  always  said 
when  he  was  alive,  gay,  happy,  friendly, 
ambitious,  and  ready  to  listen. 

He  had  vision  that  went  beyond  our 
own.  His  determination  to  effectuate  a 
test  ban  treaty  is  a  living  example. 

He  was  his  own  profile  in  courage.  His 
unrelenting  devotion  to  equality  and  civil 
rights  attests  that  fact. 

He  was  devoted  to  our  system  of  con- 
stitutional government.  His  attitude  to- 
ward the  separation  of  church  and  state 
looms  like  a  shining  example. 

He  had  the  great  virtue  of  spiritual 
grace.  If  at  any  moment  he  may  have 
seemed  frustrated  over  a  proposition,  it 
was  so  transitory.  If  he  showed  any 
sign  of  petulance,  it  was  so  fleeting. 
There  were  no  souring  acids  in  the  spirit 
of  John  Kennedy. 

If  at  any  moment  he  may  have  seemed 
overeager,  it  was  but  the  reflection  of 
a  zealous  crusader  and  missioner  who 
knew  where  he  was  going. 

If  at  any  moment,  he  seemed  to  depart 
from  the  covenant  which  he  and  his 
party  made  with  the  people,  it  was  only 
because  he  believed  that  accelerated 
events  and  circumstances  did  not  al- 
ways heed  the  clock  and  the  calendar. 

If  his  course  sometimes  seemed  at  var- 
iance with  his  own  party  leaders  or  with 
the  oppKjsitlon,  It  was  only  because  a 
deep  conviction  dictated  his  course. 

On  the  tablets  of  memory,  we  who 
knew  him  well  as  a  friend  and  colleague 
can  well  inscribe  this  sentiment : 

"Senator  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
who  became  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States — young,  vigorous,  aggres- 
sive, and  scholarly — one  who  estimated 
the  need  of  his  country  and  the  world  and 
sought  to  fulfill  that  need — one  who  was 
wedded  to  peace  and  vigorously  sought 
this  greatest  of  all  goals  of  mankind — 
one  who  sensed  how  catastrophic  nuclear 
conflict  could  be  and  sought  a  realistic 
course  to  avert  it — one  who  sensed  the 
danger  that  lurked  in  a  continuing  In- 
equality in  our  land  and  sought  a  ra- 
tional and  durable  solution— one  to 
whom  the  phrase  'the  national  interest' 
was  more  than  a  string  of  words — one 
who  could  disagree  without  vindictive- 
ness — one  who  believed  that  the  expan- 
sion of  the  enjoyment  of  living  by  all 
people  was  an  achievable  goal — one  who 
believed  that  each  generation  must  con- 
tribute its  best  to  the  fulflllment  of  the 
American  dream." 

The  universal  expressions  of  anguish 
and  agony  which  will  well  up  in  the 
hearts  of  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
earth  this  day  will  linger  on  the  eve- 
ning breeze  which  caresses  the  last  rest- 
ing place  of  those  who  served  the  Re- 
public, and  here  In  this  Chamber  where 
he  served  and  prepared  for  higher  re- 
sponsibility, the  memory  of  John  Fita- 
gerald  Kennedy  will  long  linger  to  nour- 
ish the  faith  of  all  who  serve  that  same 
great  land. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  present  considera- 
tion of  the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  228)  was  considered  and 
unanlmoiMly  agreed  to. 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  appoints  the  entire  membership 
of  the  Senate  as  a  committee  to  proceed 
to  the  bier  of  our  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  Senators  to  Join  the  leadership  and 
proceed  in  a  bo<^  to  the  bier  on  which 
our  late  departed  colleague  is  now 
resting. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
previously  ordered,  the  Senate  will  meet 
at  12  o'clock  noon.  I  now  move  that 
this  extraordinary  meeting  of  Members 
of  the  Senate  be  now  adjourned. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
10  o'clock  and  19  minutes  a.m.)  the  in- 
formal meeting  of  the  Senate  was  ad- 
journed. 

The  Senate  proceeded  in  a  body  to  the 
bier  of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 


THE  JOURNAL 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Journal,  as 
amended,  be  approved  as  if  read. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


have  gazed  with  appalled  eyes,  is  not  a 
symbol  of  a  leaderless  nation,  and  that 
history  assures  us  that  in  every  crisis, 
Thou  dost  raise  up  men  to  carry  on  Thy 
mission  for  the  redemption  of  humanity. 

We  are  heartened  to  know  that  when 
any  leader  falls.  Thy  truth  goes  march- 
ing on — always. 

At  this  noontide  which  succeeds  the 
day  of  mourning,  when  the  Nation 
stopped  to  weep  and  ponder,  we  turn  to 
unfinished  tasks  with  a  new  assurance 
of  the  invincibility  of  righteousness  and 
truth.  Like  a  rainbow  arching  the  dark- 
ened sky  will  be  the  remembrance  that 
to  America  in  her  shocked  grief,  there 
hastened  the  highest  spokesmen  of  the 
world's  nations,  speeding  around  the 
earth  to  stand  together  in  a  temple  of 
divine  worship,  witnessing  to  an  essen- 
tial kinship  with  the  eternal  principles 
to  which  this  Republic,  vmder  any  leader, 
is  dedicating  her  might. 

And  now  as  these  heralds  of  good  will 
return  across  the  long  miles  to  their 
own  capitals,  we  would  lift  to  Thee,  with 
hearts  strangely  moved,  the  poet's 
prayer — 

The  tumult  and  the  shouting  dies; 
The  captains  and  the  kings  depart; 
Still  stands  Thine  ancient  sacrifice. 
An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart: 
Lord.  God  of  Hosts,  be  with  us  yet. 
Lest  we  forget,  lest  we  forget! 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  COMMITTEES 
TO  PILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  committees  of 
the  Senate  be  permitted  to  file  reports, 
with  minority  or  individual  views  thereto, 
if  appropriate,  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SEJ^ATE 


1%  Nell 
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The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  By 
imanlmous  consent,  debate  on  the  bill 
is  limited. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  as  a 
further  mark  of  reepect  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  beloved  President  of  the 
United  States,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
adjourn  \mtil  12  noon,  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  unanimously  agreed 
to;  and  (at  12  o'clock  and  3  minutes 
p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned  until  tomor- 
row. Tuesday,  November  26,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 

•  •        mmw        n 


Amen. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  communicated  to  the 
Senate  the  resolutions  of  the  House 
adopted  as  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

8.  777.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  Increase 
the  authorization  for  appropriation  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures  for 
contractor  employees; 

H  Jl.  2837.  An  act  to  amend  fvuther  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C.  3il) ; 
and 

H.R.  8969.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary  Increases  In 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 


The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  temi>ore.  jj 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  it  appropriate  that  I  address  to 
the  distinguished  majority  leader  an  in- 
quiry in  regard  to  the  schedule  for  today 
and  tomorrow. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may  pro- 
ceed for  2  minutes  without  having  that 
time  charged  to  the  time  available  under 
the  agreement  in  connection  with  the 
library  services  bill. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  anticipated  that  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  consideration  of  Senate  bill  2265,  to 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act,  the 
Senate  will  proceeri  to  the  consideration 
of  Calendar  No.  639,  Senate  bill  2310,  to 
prohibit  any  guarantee  by  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  or  any  other  agency  of  the 
Government  of  payment  of  obligations 
of  Communist  countries.  That  is  the 
so-called  Mundt  bill,  which  some  10  days 
ago  the  leadership  promised  the  Senate 
it  would  bring  up  either  yesterday  or  to- 
day; and,  in  keeping  with  that  promise, 
we  shall  do  so  today. 

To  Senators  who  have  asked  about  the 
meeting  held  yesterday  by  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  that  also  was 
done  on  the  basis  of  a  specific  pledge 
which  had  been  made ;  and  I  should  like 
to  Inform  Senators  that  if  any  respon- 
sibility rests  on  anyone  for  the  holding 
of  that  committee  meeting  on  yesterday, 
the  responsibility  Is  mine.  I  thank  the 
distinguished  Senator  frwn  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  the  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  for  at- 
tending to  his  duty  and  doing  what  the 
Senate  had  a  right  to  expect. 

After  conferring  with  the  distin- 
guished President  pro  tempore,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Haydeh].  I 
announce  that  it  is  anticipated  that  to- 
morrow the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill,  HJl.  6868.  It  is  hoped 
sometime,  either  today  or  tomorrow,  the 
Senate  will  take  up  the  aviation  bill, 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Monronky]. 


Father   of   men   and    nations:    Thou 

knowest  that  on  these  black -bordered 

days  our  heavy  hearts  have  been  saying, 

Earth's  Joys  grow  dim,  its  glories  pass 

away." 

But  we  turn  to  Thee  who  art  from 
everlasting  to  everlasting,  grateful  that 
a  riderless  steed,  upon  which  millions 


AMENDMENT   OF   LIBRARY 
SERVICES   ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment granted  by  the  membership  to  the 
leadership,  I  move  that  Calendar  No.  570, 
Senate  bill  2265,  be  laid  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  2265)  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  assistance  under  such  act  and 
to  extend  such  assistance  to  nonrural 
areas. 


EULOGIES  ON  DECEMBER  11  IN  HON- 
OR OP  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Wednesday, 
December  11 — 2  weeks  from  tomorrow — 
be  set  aside  for  eulogies  to  be  delivered 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  in  honor  of 
our  late  departed  President  and  our 
former  colleague  in  this  body. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicorr  in  the  chair) .  Without  objec- 
tion. It  Is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
the  hope  of  the  leadership  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  remain  in  session  long  enough 
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today  and  tonight  to  do  a  good  day's 
woric.  and  that  tomorrow  the  Senate  will 
be  able  to  clear  up  the  odds  and  ends, 
and  that  on  the  basis  of  having  the  Sen- 
ate complete  Its  work  and  having  the 
calendar  fairly  clear,  the  Senate  will  be 
able  to  go  over  to  Friday,  for  a  pro 
forma  session,  and  from  Friday  to 
the  following  Tuesday.  The  Presi- 
dent should  have  a  little  time  to  put  his 
blocks  in  order,  so  to  speak;  and  this 
arrangement  would  give  him  the  respite 
which  he  would  need.  However,  this  ar- 
rangement is  dependent  upon  the  Sen- 
ate's completing  the  business  which  it 
must  transact. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield- 
Mr.  CURTIS.  Is  it  the  expectation  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  that  the  ac- 
tion of  the  Senate  on  the  Mundt  bill 
will  be  completed  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  bill  will  be 
taken  up  today.  It  has  already  been 
threshed  out  quite  thoroughly  in  the 
committee,  and  it  is  our  hope  that  not  all 
of  the  time  available  under  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  will  be  used. 
However,  that  will  be  for  the  Senate  to 
decide. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Montana  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  state  frankly  that  I 
suggested  to  the  majority  leader  that 
the  Senate  hold  a  late  session  today,  if 
necessary,  for  the  purpose  of  completing 
today  Its  action  on  the  so-called  Mundt 
bill,  because  I  am  confident  that  after 
having  announced  that  the  Thanksgiv- 
ing recess  would  begin  tomorrow  after- 
noon, some  travel  commitments  have  al- 
ready been  made.  So  that  measure 
should  be  disposed  of  today. 

BCr.  MANSFIELD.    I  agree. 

I  am  undetermined  as  to  when  to  have 
the  Senate  take  up  the  Nltze  nomina- 
tion. It  was  anticipated  that  it  would 
be  brought  up  yesterday.  However,  be- 
cause of  the  tragic  circvunstances.  of 
course  that  was  Impossible.  So  It  will 
remain  in  abeyance  for  either  this  week 
or  the  next. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  With  respect  to  the 
nominations,  a  little  while  ago,  it  was 
asked  whether  they  now  are  moot.  How- 
ever, my  understanding  from  the  Par- 
liamentarian is  that  they  continue  and 
are  subject  to  action  by  the  Senate,  un- 
less they  are  withdrawn  by  the  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

MEETING  OP  BANKING  AND  CUR- 
RENCY  COMMITTEE  YESTERDAY 
TO  CONSIDER  THE  MUNDT  BILL 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
acknowledge  with  thanks  the  compli- 
ment paid  to  me  by  the  distinguished 
majority  leader. 

At  9  o'clock  yesterday  morning,  after  I 
learned  that  the  Senate  would  meet  at 
10  ajn.  to  make  arrangements  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  the  President,  I  tele- 
phoned the  clerk  of  the  committee  and 
suggested  that  he  send  to  all  members  of 
the  committee  notices  that  the  commit- 
tee would  not  meet.  However,  be  said 
he  had  received  from  the  majority  leader 


word  that  he  thought  that  Inasmuch  as 
the  Senate  had  asked  that  the  commit- 
tee meet  then,  we  should  do  sa 

I  then  checked  with  the  office  of  the 
majority  leader,  and  that  word  was  con- 
firmed. So  the  committee  met.  and  re- 
ported the  bill,  as  it  was  requested  to  do; 
also,  there  was  laid  on  the  desk  of  every 
Senator  a  record  of  275  printed  pages  of 
testimony  which  the  committee  believes 
fully  covers  the  pros  and  cons  of  the 
Mundt  bUl. 

As  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
met  under  those  adverse  circumstances 
to  order  the  bill  reported,  I  wish  to  unite 
with  the  minority  leader  in  expressing 
the  hope  that  even  if  the  Senate  must 
remain  in  session  until  late  tonight,  it 
will  finish  consideration  of  the  bill.  I 
believe,  first,  that  quite  a  vital  Issue  Is 
involved:  and  second,  we  all  know  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  those  anxious  to 
see  the  deal  made,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  will  not  insure  $1  of  future  grain 
shipments  until  we  have  voted.  There- 
fore, I  believe  that  the  Senate  should  %ct 
promptly  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  who  wish  to  see  the  shipments 
made  and  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
those  of  us  who  take  the  position  that 
even  though  it  would  hurt  the  farmers 
and  others,  we  do  not  wish  to  start  a  pro- 
gram of  giving  aid  to  Communist  nations. 
We  must  go  on  record  on  that  issue. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  will  bear  with 
the  leadership,  the  Senate  will  remain 
In  session  late  tonight. 


TRIBUTE  TO  RADIO  AND  TELE- 
VISION INDUSTRY 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  deep  appreciation  for  the  sen- 
sitive and  magnificent  coverage  of  the 
tragic  events  of  the  past  4  days  devoted 
by  the  television  industry  and  by  the 
radio  industry  of  the  United  States. 

I  do  this,  first,  out  of  deep  gratitude; 
and  second,  because  heretofore  I  have 
been  a  critic  of  the  programing  and  com- 
mercialism of  television  and  radio.  The 
action  of  the  industry  in  the  last  few 
days  has  been  one  which  I  admire  and 
appreciate  very  deeply. 


brary  Services  Act  In  order  to  increase 
the  amount  of  assistance  vmder  such  act 
and  to  extend  such  assistance  to  non- 
rural  areas. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  passage  of  the 
bill  (S.  2265). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
a  sufficient  second? 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

CHANGE     IN     UNANIMOUS-CONSENT     AGREEMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
read  the  unanimous-consent  request,  I 
believe  it  is  not  correct.  The  unanimous- 
consent  request  on  Friday  last  was  that 
there  would  be  1  hour  on  the  bill  and 
all  amendments  thereto.  The  way  the 
unanimous  consent  now  reads,  there  will 
be  1  hour  on  each  amendment  and  1  hour 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  original  intent  of  the  pro- 
posal be  adhered  to;  namely,  1  hour  on 
the  bill  and  all  amendments  thereto. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  under  the 
time  limitation.  I  must  proceed  with  the 
bill.  I  cannot  take  up  my  hour  with  ex- 
traneous matters,  and  I  hope  Senators 
will  understand  that  as  Senator  in 
charge  of  the  bill,  my  responsibility  is  to 
the  bill.  It  will  not  take  me  very  long. 
I  shall  try  to  accommodate  Senators  as 
rapidly  as  I  can,  but  I  should  like  to  dis- 
pose of  the  bill,  because  the  Senator  from 
Texas  is  entitled  to  have  as  much  time 
as  I  myself  under  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement.  | 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  WUl  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  yield  me  one-half  minute? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIEILD.  I  wish  to  report  to 
the  Senate  that  the  Senate  will  meet  in 
this  Chamber  tomorrow.  At  this  mo- 
ment I  do  not  know  the  exact  time,  but 
the  Senate  will  leave  its  Chamber  prob- 
ably at  12:10  or  12:15  o'clock,  for 
the  purpose  of  proceeding  in  a  body  to 
the  other  Chamber  to  hear  the  President 
of  the  United  States  address  a  joint 
meeting  of  Congress. 


AMENDMENT  OF  LIBRARY 
SERVICES  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2265)   to  amend  the  U- 
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LEGISLATION  RELATING  TO  AS- 
SAULT ON  PRESIDENT  OR  VICE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  know 
that  every  Senator  will  wish  to  join  in 
one  or  more  of  the  bills  introduced,  but 
there  Is  one  thing  which  I  should  like 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate, 
and  that  is  that  I  hope  there  will  not  be 
a  race  of  investigations.  The  past  week- 
end has  been  a  miserable  nightmare. 
Many  events  have  occurred  concerning 
which  the  American  people  are  entitled 
to  an  accounting. 

I  express  the  hope  that  tlie  majority 
and  minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House  and  the  President  will  get 
together  to  decide  on  one  responsible  na- 
tional investigation  to  account  to  all  the 
people,  and  that  there  will  be  no  unseem- 
liness in  the  Federal  Government,  with 
various  committees  racing  to  investigate 
that  subject. 

I  believe  that  would  be  a  contribution 
to  dignity  and  propriety,  to  which  we 
are  entitled,  the  model  of  which  for  this 
country  was  Mrs.  Kennedy.  I  hope  it  will 
be  done. 


I  shall  study  the  various  bills,  as  will 
other  Senators,  and  Join  in  one  or  more 
of  them,  as  I  believe  to  be  proper,  as  a 

The  important  thing,  in  my  opinion, 
is  to  keep  the  investigation  on  the  plane 
and  level  of  dignity  and  support  for  our 
Nation's  prestige  In  the  world,  for  the 
dignity  of  our  President,  and  for  the 
dignity  of  our  deceased  President — for 
which  Mrs.  Kennedy  led  the  way. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina IMr.  Johnston].        

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  tMr. 
Johnston]  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  there 
Is.  at  the  desk,  a  bill  along  the  line  of 
the  measures  under  discussion,  after 
talking  with  all  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.  Senators  will  find 
the  bill  at  the  desk.  It  has  been  intro- 
duced on  behalf  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  make  it  a  Federal  offense  for 
anyone  to  kill  or  assault  the  President  or 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  are  all  Interested  in  this  subject, 
and  the  Judiciary  Cwnmittee  will  be  glad 
to  hear  from  all  Senators  in  regard  to  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  as  a  part  of  my  remarks  an 
editorial  entitled  "Make  It  a  Federal 
Crime."  published  in  the  Washington 
Post  of  November  26, 1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  jprinted  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  \\ 

Make  It  a  Peoexal  Ckime 
Certainly  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
made  the  assaaslnatlon  of  the  President  a 
Federal  crime.  It  ia  ironic  Indeed  that  the 
criminal  who  murdered  President  Kennedy 
violated  only  the  law  of  Texas.  Actually  his 
foul  deed  was  a  crime  against  the  Nation — 
one  of  the  most  serious  crimes  against  the 
Nation  In  this  century. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  severe  i>enaltles 
are  preacrlbed  for  felons  who  murder  or  at- 
tack Federal  Judges,  U.S.  attorneys,  FBI 
agents,  postal  Inspectors,  Secret  Service  offi- 
cials, customs  agents,  and  various  employees 
of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture.  But  this  law  for  the  protection 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
does  not,  strangely  enough,  cover  the  Presi- 
dent or  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

Presvunably  the  need  for  Federal  law  in 
this  field  has  not  previously  been  emphasized. 
When  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  the  country 
was  still  under  martial  law.  The  assassin 
of  President  Garfield  was  prosecuted  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  assassin  of 
President  McKlnley  In  New  York.  There  is  a 
strong  presumption  that  Texas  would  have 
convicted  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  of  the  slaying 
of  President  Kennedy  If  Oswald  himself  had 
not  been  killed  as  he  was  being  transferred 
to  the  county  jail.  But  the  serious  bimgllng 
of  this  vital  case  by  the  Dallas  police  con- 
stitutes a  strong  argument  few  the  direction 
of  such  delicate  operations  by  the  FBI  from 
the  very  beginning. 

The  events  in  Dallas  have  shown  all  too 
clearly  that  Federal  officials  should  have  been 
in  charge  of  the  police  work  from  the  be- 
ginning. High  crimes  against  the  Nation 
cannot  be  safely  left  to  Investigation  and 
prosecution  by  local  officials  of  the  com- 
munity In  which  such  crimes  happen  to  take 
place.  As  soon  as  Congress  resumes 
Its    operations.    Representative    Richard    S. 


SCHWKTREB,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  Introduce 
a  bill  to  extend  the  protection  of  section  1114, 
United  States  Code,  to  the  President  and 
Vice  President.  We  hope  that  It  will  be 
given  prompt  attention  by  the  Judiciary 
Committees  and  that  they  will  also  include 
within  the  terms  of  the  bUl  other  officials  In 
the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presidency. 
Perhapw  agency  heads,  their  deputies  and 
Members  of  Congress  should  also  be  Included. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LIBRARY  SERVICES 
ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2265)  to  amend  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  assistance  imder  such  act  and 
to  extend  such  assistance  to  nonrural 
areas. 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  yield 

myself  5  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oregon  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  re- 
suming debate  on  the  library  services 
bill,  S.  2265,  I  should  like  to  briefly  re- 
capitulate the  major  points  in  its  favor: 
First.  The  original  format  of  S.  2265 
was  title  VI-C  of  S.  580,  the  administra- 
tion's comprehensive  education  bill. 

Second.  Hearings  before  the  committee 
were  held  in  connection  with  S.  580  and 
much  support  to  title  VI-C — now  S. 
2265 — was  heard  from  a  great  variety  of 
witnesses.  Page  3  of  the  committee  re- 
port sets  forth  pertinent  references  to 
the  hearing  record  which,  in  my  judg- 
ment, can  be  most  helpful  to  Senators. 

Third.  The  bill  was  reported  with 
bipartisan  support  from  committee.  It 
has  received  support  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  from  Senators  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  representing  a  diversity  of  geo- 
graphical areas. 

Fourth.  The  library  services  which  we 
seek  to  strengthen  by  this  bill  perform 
valuable  educational  functions  for  all 
citizens  of  all  age  brackets.  At  a  time 
when  our  public  school  libraries  and  our 
private  school  libraries  in  many,  many 
cases  are  inadequate,  children  of  both 
educational  systems  must  necessarily 
turn  to  the  public  libraries.  Our  public 
libraries  are  crowded  in  afternoons.  Sat- 
urdays, Sundays,  and  holidays  because 
our  school  libraries  cannot  provide  them 
wtih  the  research  tools  they  need  to 
acquire  a  good  education. 

Briefly,  if  enacted  the  bill  would 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1956 
to  increase  Federal  assistance  available 
for  the  improvement  of  our  public  and 
community  llbrsu-ies.  It  would  achieve 
its  objective  by  removing  the  present 
limitation  which  restricts  assistance  to 
any  areas  of  under  10,000  population. 
In  order  to  serve  all  sections  of  the 
country,  including  the  large  metropoli- 
tan areas,  the  bill  would  increase  the 
present  $7.5  million  authorization  by 
$17.5  million  so  that  $25  million  in 
matching  grants  on  a  per  capita  Income 
equalization  formula  would  be  available 
for  this  year  and  such  sums  as  the  Con- 
gress may  determine  for  subsequent 
years. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  would  provide,  on 
a  similar  matching  formula.  $20  million 
for  this  year  in  matching  funds  for  the 
construction  of  public  community  libra- 


ries and  for  each  of  the  next  2  years 
such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  appro- 
priate. 

Evidence  presented  to  the  committee 
indicated  that  of  all  the  public  buildings 
of  our  local  government  public  libraries 
were  most  in  need  of  renovation,  repair, 
and  replacement.  Since  the  great  bene- 
factions of  Andrew  Carnegie  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  flrst  made  possible 
these  repositories  of  knowledge  cm  a 
widely  distributed  basis  throughout  the 
country,  little  has  been  done. 

In  closing,  Mr.  President,  I  urge  that 
the  bill  as  reported  by  the  committee  be 
passed  without  crippling  amendments 
which  would  seek  to  limit  the  scope  of 
the  program.  To  single  out  any  popula- 
tion area  of  our  country  on  the  basis  of 
drawing  an  invidious  distinction  between 
our  rural  citizens  and  our  urban  citizens 
In  my  judgment  is  imwise  and  such  an 
amendment  ought  not  to  prevail. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  in  this  area 
of  public  seirice  we  should  make  avail- 
able to  all  our  people,  despite  their  resi- 
dence or  other  extraneous  consideration, 
access  to  the  best  which  has  been 
thought  and  said  in  man's  history. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  at  the  conclusion  of  my  opening 
remarks,  material  in  regard  to  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Morse 
is  as  follows: 

EzBiBrrXIJI 

DtriNrnoN  or    "public  libkakt  sesvics"  and 

TYPES  OP  EXPENDFTXTRKS  X7NOES  THE   LZBKAXT 
SEKVICES    ACT 

Allotments  of  Federal  funds  to  the  States 
under  the  Library  Services  Act  are  made 
"to  promote  further  extension  by  the  several 
States  of  public  library  services  to  r\iral 
areas  without  such  services  or  with  Inade- 
quate services." 

Public  library  service  Includes  collecting, 
organizing,  making  available,  and  stimulat- 
ing the  use  of  printed,  audio-visual  and 
other  types  of  material  having  cultural,  edu- 
cational, and  Informational  value  to  indi- 
viduals and  groups.  Such  services  are  pro- 
vided free  to  all  residents  of  a  ccmununlty. 
district,  county,  or  region  and  are  financially 
supported  in  whole  or  In  part  from  public 
funds.  The  extension  and  Improvement  of 
public  library  service  requires  the  training 
of  librarians  and  library  assistante,  advisory 
and  consultant  services  by  experienced  li- 
brarians, the  dissemination  of  Information 
on  the  values  and  resulU  of  good  public 
library  service  and  the  purchase  of  equip- 
ment to  operate  library  service  programs 
such  as  bookmobiles. 

Nearly  all  States  use  their  Federal  allot- 
ment for  two  major  purposes;  the  strength- 
ening of  the  resoiu-ces  of  the  State  library 
extension  agency  to  Improve  and  extend  their 
services  to  rtiral  areas,  and,  for  granta,  dem- 
onstrations, and  related  activities  at  the 
local,  regional,  or  State  level.  Expenditures 
of  Federal  and  State  and  local  matching 
funds  are  budgeted  and  reported  under  the 
categories  of  salaries,  books  and  other  ma- 
terials, equipment  and  all  the  operating  ex- 
penditures. 

Expenditures  for  salaries  are  made  at  both 
the  State  and  local  levels.  A  significant 
proportion  of  State  level  salary  expenditures 
has  been  devoted  to  hiring  field  consultant 
librarians  who  work  directly  with  rural 
librarians,  library  bocuxl  members,  and  gov- 
ernmental officials  to  Improve  small  public 
libraries.    Other  majcv  categories  of  salary 
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expenditures  are :  Tbe  employment  of  trained 
and  experienced  librarian*  to  head  local 
demonstratlona  of  larger  unit  library  orga- 
nizations; to  head  and  staff  new  county  or 
multlcounty  public  libraries;  and,  to  provide 
professional  staff  specialists  In  such  subjects 
as  chUdrens'  library  work,  adult  educaUon, 
and  reference  and  information  services,  who 
share  their  special  skUls  with  librarians  In 
rural  areas.  Some  salary  expendltiires  have 
gone  to  highly  specialized,  temporary 
■  librarians  who  are  hired  for  specific  purposes, 
for  example:  To  conduct  a  statewide  survey 
of  existing  library  conditions  and  to  make 
recommendations  for  their  Improvement;  to 
conduct  statewide  conferences  and  work- 
shops on  topics  of  concern  to  rural  librarians; 
and,  to  carry  out  management  analyses  of 
the  administration  and  operation  of  both 
State  library  extension  agencies- and  local 
library  systems  In  order  to  assure  maximum 
efficiency  and  economy. 

Expenditures  for  books  and  other  library 
materUls  under  the  Ubrary  Services  Act  from 
1967  to  1963  have  been  sufficient  to  pxuchase 
more  than  14  million  volumes.  These  ex- 
penditures include  not  only  books,  pam- 
phlets, periodicals,  reference  works,  and 
"documents,  but  also  educational  motion  pic- 
tures, phonograph  recordings  and  transcrip- 
tions, mlcrocards  and  mlcrofllms  and  related 
media  which  help  meet  the  Informational 
needs  of  library  users. 

The  most  prominent  Item  of  equipment  fre- 
quently purchased  with  Federal  funds  Is  the 
bookmobile.  By  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963, 
more  than  350  new  bookmobiles  were  pur- 
chased and  placed  In  rural  service  under  this 
program.  These  units,  which  operate  In  all 
seasons  In  all  geographic  areas  of  the  coun- 
try, can  carry  ftom  2.500  to  6,000  volumes 
and  cost  between  $10,000  and  $26,000.  Other 
equipment  which  Is  essential  to  the  opera- 
tion of  public  libraries  Include  such  Items  as: 
Machines  for  catalog  card  reproduction; 
microfllm  copiers  and  printers;  audiovisual 
projection  and  playback  equipment;  dictat- 
ing machines;  pasting,  binding,  lettering,  and 
other  book  processing  devices;  data  process- 
ing equipment  for  Inventory,  circulation,  and 
catalog  control;  and  book  trucks,  shipping 
containers,  card  catalog  cabinets,  and  related 
items.  Nonspeclallzed  equipment  needed  for 
library  use  under  the  various  State  plans 
Includes  desks,  tables,  typewriters,  dupli- 
cators, delivery  trucks,  etc. 

Expenditures  classified  as  "all  other"  In- 
clude a  greater  variety  of  Items  and  services 
th!».n  the  three  mentioned  above.  Most  con- 
tractual services  fall  Into  this  category:  Heat, 
light,  ciistodlal  and  maintenance  costs,  ma- 
chine lease  ca  rental.  Including  teletype- 
writer facilities,  and  certain  costs  of  the  cen- 
tralized processing  of  materials.  In  addition 
to  these,  many  States  spend  funds  in  this 
category  for  the  training  of  needed  libra- 
rians and  library  assistants;  scholarships  to 
graduate  library  schools;  conferences,  work- 
shops, and  other  training  activities;  field 
travel;  the  publication  of  manuals,  syllabi, 
newsletters,  etc.;  postage  and  mailing;  re- 
search studies  Into  problems  affecting  rural 
library  services;  payment  to  urban  libraries 
for  the  extension  of  specified  services  to  rural 
areas;  production  of  library  training  films; 
Insxirance;  rent;  purchase  of  preprinted  cata- 
log cards;  book  and  periodical  binding,  etc. 

THK  LlBaABT  SXKVICES  ANB  CONSTRUCTION  ACT 

(8.  2266) — Allotments  and  Matching  Ex- 

pkmditums 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction 
Act  of  1963  (HJl.  4879  and  S.  2265)  would 
provide  Federal  funds  as  matching  grants  to 
the  States  for  the  further  extension  of  library 
services  to  areas  without  such  services  or 
with  Inadequate  services  and  for  the  con- 
struction of  public  library  buildings. 

From  the  amounts  appropriated  for  title  I 
(Doazlmum  authorization  $25  million),  the 


Commissioner  shall  allot  $25,000  each  to  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Ouam.  and  American  Samoa 
and  $100,000  to  each  of  the  other  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia.  The  remainder  of 
the  appropriation  shall  be  allotted  to  each 
State  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  bears  to  the  total  U.S. 
population  according  to  the  most  recent  de- 
cennial census.  The  same  procedure  Is  fol- 
lowed In  making  allotments  under  title  n 
(maximum  authorization  $20  million)  except 
that  the  basic  grant  Is  $20,000  each  for  Ouam, 
American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands,  and 
$80,000  for  each  of  the  other  States  and 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

Allotments    to    the   States    under    title    I 
must  be  matched  with  funds  from  State  and 
local  sources.     The  percentage   of  matching 
funds    required    Is    that    F>ercentage    which 
bears  the  same  ratio  to  50  percent  as  the  per 
capita  Income  of  the  State  bears  to  the  per 
capita  Income   of   the  United   SUtes.     One 
exception  to  this  procedure  Is  that  the  Fed- 
eral percentage   (share)    shall  In  no  case  be 
niore  than  66  percent  or  less  than  33  percent. 
The  bctslc  fiscal  requirements  to  be  met  by 
the  States  are  (1)  sufficient  matching  funds 
to  enable  the  State  to  receive  at  least  the 
basic  allotment:    (2)    total  State  and  local 
funds    of    an    amount    not    less    than    the 
amount  actually   expended   In   areas  to   be 
covered  by  the  plan  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1963;    (3)   an  amount  available  for 
expenditure  for  public  library  services  from 
State  soxirces  which  Is  not  less  than  that 
actually  expended  In  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1963.     The  same  procedure  is  fol- 
lowed In  computing  matching  expenditures 
under  title  n  except  that  the  funds  eligible 
to  be  Included  would  be  those  used  In  the 
construction  of  public  libraries. 

A  partial '  listing  of  communities  not  now 
serviced  by  the  Library  Services  Act  is 
shown  on  the  following  table  of  urbanized 
areas  according  to  population.  1960 


partial  <  listing  of  communities  not  now 
serviced  by  the  Library  Services  Act  is 
shown  on  the  following  table  of  urbanized 
areas  according  to  population.  1990 — Con. 


Rank 


Urbanlicd  area 


New 


Population 


2 
3 
4 

•6 
6 
7 
8 

0 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
16 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 
21 
Z2 
23 
34 
25 
26 

27 
28 
29 
30 
31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
30 
37 
38 
90 
40 
41 
42 
43 

44 
4C 


New    York-northeastern 

Jersey --- 

Los  Anucks-Lonit  Beach,  Calif. 
Chicajro-northwestem  Indians. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.-New  Jersey.. 

Detroit,  Mich 

San  Francisco-Oakland,  Calif.. 

Boston,  Mass 

Washington,     D.C.-Maryland- 

Vlrftinla 

PittsbuTRh,  Pa  

Cleveland,  Ohio 

St.  Louis.  Mo.-IUlnob 

Baltimore,  Md 

Mlnneapolls-St.  Paul,  Minn... 

Milwaukee  Wis 

Houston,  Tex 

Buffalo,  N.Y 

Ctnclnnstt,  Ohto-Kentucky 

Dallas.  Tex 

Kansas  City,  Mo.-Kans 

Seattle,  Wash 

Miami,  Fla 

New  Orleans,  La 

San  Diego,  Calif 

Denver,  Colo 

Atlanta.  Oa 

Provldence-Pawtucket,  R.I.- 
Masaachusett^ 

Portland.Oreg.- Washington 

San  Antonio,  Tex 

Indiana(X)lls,  Ind.. 

Columbus,  Ohio 

Louisville,  Ky.-Indiana 

San  Jose.  CaHf 

Phoenix.  Ariz 

Memphis,  Tenn . 

Blnulnghara,  Ala 

Norfolk-Portsmouth,  Va 

Fort  Worth.  Tex 

Dayton,  Ohio 

Rochester,  N.Y 

Akron,  Ohio 

Albany-Schenectady-Troy,  N.Y. 

Sacramento.  Calif 

SprlngfleUl-Chlcopec  -Uolyoke, 
Mass. -Connecticut 

Toledo,  Ohio 

Oklahoma  City,  Okla 


Rank 


14.114927 
6^488,791 
5.  OSO,  213 
3.635,228 
3,537,709 
2.430,663 
2,413,236 

1,808.423 
1,801400 
1.78i991 
l.(W7,fla8 
l.41&$«8 
1,377.143 
1,149,097 
1,139,678 
1,054,370 
993,568 
913,  S4« 

sai.ui 
8$iioe 
$ai;7i>s 

$4$.3» 

836.175 
803.624 
766,125 

659.542 
651.685 
641,966 
639.340 
616. 743 
606.660 
602,805 
662.043 
644.806 
621.  S3D 
007.826 
602.682 
501.664 
403.402 
458,253 
455,447 
451.020 

440.777 
438.283 
429,188 


See  footnote  at  end  of  table. 


Vrbonlced  ar«a 


46 
47 
48 
49 

SO 
.M 
52 
.^3 
54 
56 
5« 
fu 
68 

59 
60 
61 
62 
63 
64 
65 
66 
67 
68 
60 
70 
71 
72 
73 
74 

75 
76 
77 

78 
79 
8'J 
81 
82 
83 
84 
85 
86 
87 
88 
88 
00 
01 
92 

03 
04 
06 
96 
07 
98 
00 
100 
101 
102 
103 
104 

106 


Population 


Omaha,  Nebr.-Iowa 

Harttord,  Conn 

Sun  Bfrnardiiio-Klverslde,  CalU 
Youncstown-Warren,     Ohio- 

Penn.<<ylvanta . 

JHcksunviUe,  Fla 

Hrldt;e|)ort,  Conn 

Honolulu,  Hawaii... 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 

Nashville,  Tenn 

Richmond,  Va 

Syracuse,  N.Y . 

St.  Petersburg,  Fla 

Fort      Lauderdale-HoUywood, 

ria 

Tampa,  Fla 

Tulsa,  Okla 

Onind  Rapids,  Mich 

Wk-hlla,  Kalis 

Wilmington,  Del.-New  Jersey... 

New  Haven,  Conn 

FUnt,  Mich. 

El  Paso,  Tex 

Mobile.  Ala 

.Mlentown- Bethlehem,  Pa 

Trenton,  N.J. -Pennsylvania 

.VlbuQuerque,  N.  Mex. 

Des  Moine.H.  Iowa.. 

WUkes-Uarre.  Pa 

Tucson,  KT\t 

Davenport-  RocklsUnd-Moline, 

Iowa-Illinois 

Spokane,  Wash 

Worce.sU'r,  .Mass 

South  Bend,  Ind.-Mldiigan 

Tacoma,  Wash 

Canton,  Ohio 

Fresno,  Calif 

Scranton,  Pa 

Charlotte.  N.C.. 

Harrbburg,  Pa 

Newiwrt  NewvUamptoo,  Va... 

Slirevoport,  La... - 

Chatianoo((a,  Tenn.-Oeorgla — 

Orlando.  Fla 

Baton  Kou^e,  La 

Vtlca-Rome,  N.Y 

Austin,  Tex 

Pomona-Ontario.  Calif — 

Little  Rock-North  Little  Rock. 

Ark 

Peoria,  111 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind 

Corpus  Chrlstl.  Tex*. 

West  Palm  Beach,  Fla 

Knoxvllle.  Tenn 

Rockfurd.  Ill 

Savannah.  Ga 

Charleston,  W.  Va 

Landing.  Mich 

Stamford,  Conn 

I..awrence-Uaverhill,    Mass.- 

New  Hampshire 

Huntington,  W.  Va.,  Ashland, 

Kv.-Ohio 

Cohimbla.  8.C_ 

Reading.  Pa 

Charleston,  S.C 

Columbus,  Ga.-Alabama -- 

Blnghamton.  N.Y.. 

Ma^li-son.  Wis 

Jackson.  Mis8„ 

Duluth  Minn-Superior,  Wis... 

Evansvllle.  Ind 

Montgomery.  Ala 

Lorain-ElyrU,  Ohio 

BakcrsfJeld,  CaUf 

Waterburjr,  Conn 

Stockton,  Calif 

Amarillo.  Tex 

Lincoln,  Nebr..........„<.^..... 

Lubbock,  Tex 

Saginaw.  Mich 

Wln^ton-Salem,  N.C... 

PensacoU,  Fla 

Ore<-n vlUe.  S.C 

New  Bedford,  Mass 

Atlantic  City,  N. J 

Roanoke,  Va 

Pall  River,  Ma8S.-Rbode  Island 
Augusta,  Oa.-South  Carolina... 

Oreenslwro,  N.C 

Ogden  Utah ......... 

Topeka,  Kans ... 

Beaumont,  Tex 

Lowell,  Mass 

Oalveston-Texas  City,  Tex 

JoHet,  ni 

Port  Arthur,  Tex 

Waco,  Tex . — 

Kalamazoo,  Midi 


880.881 
381. 610 
377.  631 

372,748 
372,560 
366. 6.M 
361.336 
34H,  661 
346.722 
333, 43S 
333.2ttti 
324,  M2 

819,961 
301,700 
3B8.922 
$94,230 
202. 13H 
283.  W7 
278.794 
277,786 
r7, 128 
a»(.  130 
256,016 
242,401 
241,216 
241.116 
233.032 
227, 433 

227, 176 
226.938 
225.446 
218.033 
214,030 
213,  574 
213,444 
210. 676 
•209,551 
200,  501 
208,874 
268,583 
206.143 
200.005 
103. 485 
187.770 
187. 167 
186.  M7 

185.017 
181.432 
179. 571 
177.433 
177,380 
172,836 
ir2,7$4 
171.681 
160,887 
109,600 
109. 325 
166.000 

166, 125 

166,732 

162,001 

160.207 

160.113 

158.382 

158, 141 

157,814 

147, 480 

144,763 

143,  660 

14-2,803 

142.860 

141.763 

141.626 

141,604 

137,060 

136.220 

120.380 

120.215 

128, 1711 

128, 04<< 

126.  8M7 

126.657 

124.002 

124,  7.V2 

123.061 

123. 6UH 

123.334 

121,027 

110.600 

110.178 

118,647 

118.482 

116,685 

116,366 

116,163 

115,650 


1963 
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A  partial'^  listing  of  eommunities  not  now 
serviced  by  the  Library  Services  Act  is 
shown  on  tht  following  tabU  of  urbanized 
areas  acoording  to  population.  1900 — Con. 


Rank 


142 
143 
144 
146 
140 
147 
148 
140 
150 
151 
152 
163 


Urbanlaed  area 


Ann  Arbor,  liinto 

Macon,  Oa 

I>extngton   Ky 

Portland.  Miilns 

Spring  field.  Ill 

Brockton,  MaiS. .• 

Codar  Rapids,  Iowa. — 

Pueblo,  Colo 

Watorloo,  Iowa 

Wichita  Falls,  Tex 

York,  Pa.-- 

Colorado  Springs,  Colo 


Population 


115,283 
114, 161 
111,040 

111,701 
111,403 
111.316 
105,118 
103,3.36 
102,  827 
102.104 
100,872 
100,220 


I  Urbanised  artias  in  excess  of  100.000  population. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  ol  a  quorum,  and  that  the 
time  necessary  for  the  call  of  the  roll  be 
not  charged  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr,  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.    

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  be  suspended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


EXPENSES  OF  COMMITTEE  ATTEND- 
ING FUNERAL  OF  THE  LATE  PRES- 
IDENT JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  may 
act  on  a  resolution  without  the  time  being 
charged  to  either  side^ 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  resolution,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  read. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  solution 
(S.  Res.  229) ,  as  follows: 

Re$olved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  pay  from 
the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate  the  actual 
and  necessary  expenses  Incurred  by  the  com- 
mittee appointed  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
the  Honorable  John  FltEgerald  Kennedy,  late 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America,  on 
vouchers  to  be  approved  by  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  unanimously 
agreed  to. 


AMENDMENT  OP  UBRARY  SERVICES 
I  ACT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2265)  to  amend  the  Library 


Services  Act  in  order  to  increase  the 
amount  of  assistance  imder  such  act  and 
to  extend  such  assistance  to  nonrural 
areas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  to  the 
Library  Services  Act  makes  scwne  rather 
substantial  and,  I  think,  significant 
changes  by  striking  out  all  previous  ref- 
erences to  "rural  areas."  thus  opening  the 
bill  to  all  urban  areas,  in  direct  contra- 
diction of  the  original  purposes  of  the 
act. 

Further  changes  were  made  by  in- 
creasing the  authorization  frtwi  $7.5  mil- 
lion to  $25  million  for  3  years  at  a  time 
of  budget  deficit  and  a  plea  for  a  tax 
cut. 

It  would  add  a  new  $20-million  3 -year 
program  of  Federal  financial  assistance 
to  construction  of  public  libraries — a  field 
that  has  been  carefully  and  correctly 
avoided  by  the  Federal  Government 
heretofore. 

The  original  act  was  envisioned  as  a 
5-year  pilot  program  to  improve  library 
services  in  ruxad  areas  suffering  from  in- 
adequate Ubrary  service. 

The  present  bill  radically  departs  from 
the  intent  of  the  original  law  in  these 
ways: 

The  program  is  proposed  to  be  ex- 
tended into  all  rural  and  urban  areas, 
whether  or  not  they  have  inadequate  li- 
brary services  at  this  time. 

The  Federal  Government  becomes  a 
party  to  library  construction  which  pre- 
viously had  been  scrupulously  left  with 
State,  local,  and  private  philanthropic 
efforts.  Tlius,  it  is  possible  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  will  now  be  enabled, 
through  a  Washington  bureaucrat,  to  de- 
cide and  to  dictate;  what  towns  and  cities 
will  get  libraries  and  library  improve- 
ments; how  big  libraries  will  be,  and  who 
will  be  the  librarians;  and  even  perhaps, 
ultimately  and  eventually,  what  books 
would  be  provided  under  the  authoriza- 
tion for  Federal  financial  assistance  for 
libraries. 

When  the  program  was  begim,  the 
committees  of  the  Congress  expressly 
noted  that  they  did  not  expect  it  to  be 
continued  beyond  5  years;  but,  instead, 
expected  it  to  stimulate  local  and  State 
library  services.  Now,  in  connection  with 
this  bill,  it  is  contended  that  the  local. 
State,  and  private  facilities  have  not 
done  and  cannot  do  the  job;  and  it  is 
asserted  that  only  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  do  the  Job  of  maintaining  the 
American  library  system.  We  arc  asked 
to  open  the  door  to  a  system  of  Federal 
libraries,  controlled  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment at  some  possible  future  day. 

What  is  being  said,  in  effect,  is  that 
library  needs  have  not  been  met  through 
local  initiative  and  responsibility.  I 
think  it  is  presumptious  to  say  that  only 
the  Federal  Government  can  recognize 
the  need  of  local  communities  in  this 
respect,  and  that  only  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  able  to  meet  those  needs. 

Our  very  fine  system  of  public  libraries 
throughout  the  country  has  largely  been 
the  result  of  community  and  philan- 
thropic efforts,  and  has  not  come  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Federal  Government. 


We  often  hear  talk  in  this  body  about 
the  State  and  local  governments  having 
failed  to  meet  their  educational  respon- 
sibilities. Our  system  of  free  public 
education  was  initiated  by  people  act- 
ing as  citizens  of  communities  and 
States. 

There  are  fine  Ubrary  f  aciUties  in  the 
coxmtry  that  have  been  the  result  of 
local  initiative. 

I  suspect  that  Andrew  Carnegie  would 
hardly  be  enraptured  with  the  idea  of 
the  Federal  Government  taking  over  the 
Ubrary  and  book  field.  This  is  one  area 
of  communication  that  the  Federal 
Government  should  stay  out  of.  I, 
therefore,  urge  defeat  of  the  pending 
measure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  needs  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyri]. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
strongly  support  the  enactment  of  S. 
2265,  which  would  remove  the  restric- 
tive population  ceiling  of  10,000  from 
the  present  Library  Services  Act;  in- 
crease the  authorization  for  services 
from  $7.5  to  $25  milUon;  and  in  ad- 
dition would  provide  $20  milUon  in 
matching  grants  for  greatly  needed  pub- 
Uc  Ubrary  construction. 

We  are  Uving  in  a  complex  and  rapidly 
changing  age.  It  is  an  age  built  upon 
the  creation,  the  coUection,  and  the 
rapid  dissemination  of  accurate  infor- 
mation. At  the  very  heart  of  this  com- 
munications chain  stands  the  American 
free  pubUc  Ubrary  which  collects  and 
makes  available  books  and  other  ma- 
terials to  aU  who  have  need  of  them.  A 
good  public  Ubrary  provides  the  neces- 
sary continuity  in  our  democratic  tradi- 
tion and  serves  as  the  springboard 
into  the  future  growth  of  the  Individual 
and  of  society. 

On  every  single  Issue  of  major  Impor- 
tance, our  citizens  turn  to  their  pubUc 
Ubrary.  If  tliey  are  to  make  intelligent 
choices  sind  decisions  in  their  daily  Uves, 
they  must  be  provided  with  information 
which  is  pertinent,  dependable,  and  up 
to  date. 

I  am  proud  of  the  achievements  in 
New  Hampshire  imder  the  present  Li- 
brary Services  Act.  More  than  320,000 
rural  residents  in  my  State  have  received 
new  or  improved  services  imder  this  pro- 
gram. Four  new  bookmobiles  have  been 
purchased  and  are,  at  this  moment, 
making  good  reading  avaUable  to  widely 
scattered  residents  on  farms  and  in  small 
communities.  Using  grant  funds  as  weU 
as  local  appropriations,  32  smaU  U- 
braries  are  now  cooperating  in  a  book 
purchase  pool.  This  greater  buymg 
power  plus  the  elimination  of  unneces- 
sary duplication  assures  the  most  efficient 
and  economical  use  of  funds. 

New  Hampshire  has  been  able  to  apply 
Library  Services  Act  funds  directly  into 
an  efficient  on -going  program  of  state- 
wide Ubrary  development,  but  two  lim- 
itations in  the  present  program  have 
hampered  and  restricted  progress. 
8.  2265,  the  Library  Services  and  Oon- 
struction  Act,  will  remove  both  these 
limitations.  First,  it  will  extend  bene- 
fits to  urban  as  weU  as  rural  areas.    This 
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means  that  for  the  first  time  the  well- 
developed  libraries  In  such  places  as 
Laconla.  Concord,  Dover,  Keene,  Man- 
chester. Nashua,  and  Portsmouth  can  be 
incorporated  into  a  comprehensive  plan 
which  will  make  all  the  library  resources 
of  the  State  more  widely  and  conven- 
iently available.  By  building  on  present 
strengths,  the  quality  of  the  library  serv- 
ices extended  to  rural  and  suburban 
areas  will  be  of  much  higher  quality. 

Second,  S.  2265  will  provide  matching 
grants  to  stimulate  the  more  rapid  con- 
struction of  public  library  buildings.  A 
1961  survey  showed  that  thousands  of 
New  Hampshire  residents  were  forced  to 
use  libraries  which  are  obsolete,  over- 
crowded, poorly  equipped,  and  in  some 
cases,  downright  dangerous.  Approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  public  library 
buildings  in  New  Hampshire  were  con- 
structed before  World  War  I  and  they 
have  in  common  a  high  architectural 
resistance  to  modernization  or  expansion. 
Many  libraries  have  had  to  reduce  or 
seriously  limit  their  service  to  students 
because  there  Is  Just  no  room  for  all  those 
who  need  space  to  choose  and  to  use 
library  books  and  other  materials. 
8.  2265  will  give  New  Hampshire  com- 
munities a  new  incentive  to  correct  these 
serious  limitations. 

New  Hampshire  librarians,  library 
trustees,  educators,  and  others  have  been 
giving  serious  study  to  library  service  im- 
provement. This  bill  will  assist  them 
greatly  In  offering  the  public  services 
which  are  so  much  in  the  national  in- 
terest. 

I  am  in  complete  agreement  with  our 
able  State  librarian,  Mrs.  Mildred 
McKay,  who  recently  said: 

liibrarlea  In  New  Hampshire  have  been 
brought  to  an  important  threshold  of  de- 
velopment, through  the  Impetvu  of  Federal 
aaslotance  under  the  Library  Services  Act. 
It  Is  appropriate,  in  my  opinion,  that  the 
Federal  Government  continue  to  expand  Its 
share  In  the  development  of  library  services 
for  all  of  the  people  of  this  country.  If  they 
are  to  fuUUl  with  wisdom  their  respoosl- 
bUltles  as  citizens. 

I  urge,  therefore,  the  prompt  enact- 
ment of  S.  2265. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  have  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas.  One  hour  Is  available  for  debate 
on  the  entire  bill  and  amendments  to  it. 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  Chair  how  much 
time  remains  on  each  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
four  minutes  remain  on  the  bill.  Divided 
between  both  sides,  that  means  that  17 
minutes  are  available  to  each  side. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
used  more  time  than  the  opposition  has 
used  this  morning. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  used  more  time  than  we  have. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  have  used  a  little  more 
time  than  htis  the  opposition,  but  not 
much  more.  I  siiggest  that  whatever 
time  I  have  used  should  be  charged 
against  the  30  minutes  on  my  side,  and 
that  wliatever  time  the  Senator  from 
Texas  has  used  be  charged  against  the 
30  minutes  on  his  side. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  will  have  to  recompute 
the  time   allotment  in  the  absence  of 


agreement  between  the  two  sides  as  to 
how  much  time  has  been  used. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  la 
the  total  time  that  remains? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Thirty- 
four  minutes  remain. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  20  minutes  of 
the  remaining  time  be  assigned  to  the 
opposition  and  14  minutes  be  assigned 
to  Senators  who  are  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  appreciate  the  gener- 
ous gesture  of  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  do  not  know  that  we  will  use  all  the 
time  available  to  us.  I  should  like  to 
make  some  time  available  to  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
an  amendment  to  the  desk  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativ*  Clerk.  The  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI  proposes  to 
strike  out  title  n  of  the  bill,  as  follows: 

TtrLB     II PUBLIC     UBXAXT     CONSTIUCTIOM 

Authorization  of  appropriations 
Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine,  which  shall  be  used 
for  making  payments  to  States,  which  have 
submitted  and  had  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. State  plans  for  the  construction  of 
public  libraries. 

Allotments 

Ssc.  202.  From  the  sxuns  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  sectlQta  201  for  each  fiscal  year,  the 
Commissioner  shall  allot  $20,000  each  to 
Guam.  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  $80,000  to  each  of  the  other  States, 
and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such  part  of 
the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State  bears  to  the  population  of 
the  United  States,  according  to  the  most  re- 
cent decennial  census.  A  State's  allotment 
under  this  subsection  for  any  fiscal  year  shall 
be  available  for  payments  with  respect  to 
construction  projects  approved,  under  Its 
State  plan  approved  under  section  203.  dur- 
ing such  year  or  (but  only  In  the  case  of  a 
State  allotment  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964)  the  next  fiscal  year. 
State  plans  for  construction 

Sec.  203.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  purposes 
of  this  title  a  State  plan  for  construction  of 
public  libraries  mtist — 

(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1).  (3).  (4).  and  (6)  of  secUon  103(a): 

(2)  set  torth  criteria  and  procedures  for 
approval  of  projects  for  construction  of  pub- 
Uc  library  facilities  which  are  designed  to 
Insure  that  priority  will  be  given  to  projects 
for  facilities  to  serve  areas  having,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  State  library  administrative 
agency,  the  greatest  need  for  additional  fa- 
cilities and  which  give  consideration  to  the 
educational  needs  of  people  of  all  ages.  In- 
cluding students: 

(3)  provide  assiirance  that  every  local  or 
other  public  agency  whose  application  for 
funds  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  a  proj- 
ect for  construction  of  public  library  facili- 
ties is  denied  will  be  given  an  opportunity  for 
a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  library  admin- 
istrative agency:  and 

(4)  provide  assurance  that  all  laborers  and 
mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or  sub- 
contractors on  all  construction  projects  as- 
sisted under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages  at 
rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on  similar 


construction  In  the  locality,  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  accordance  with 
the  DavU-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  UB.C. 
27da-276c-6) ;  and  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
shall  have  with  respect  to  the  labor  stand- 
ards specified  In  this  paragraph  the  authority 
and  functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization 
Plan  Numbered  14  of  1050  (16  FJl.  3176;  6 
U.S.C.  133B-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of 
June  13.  1934.  as  amended  (40  n.S.C.  276c). 
(b)  Tlie  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Payments  to  States 

Sbc.  204  (a)  From  its  allotment  available 
therefor  under  section  202  each  State  shall 
be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal  to  the 
Federal  share  (as  determined  under  section 
104)  of  projects  approved,  during  the  period 
for  whlfh  such  allotment  is  available,  under 
the  State  plan  of  such  State  approved  under 
section  203. 

(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time  to 
time  estimate  the  amount  to  which  a  State 
is  entitled  under  subsection  (a),  and  such 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  at  such 
time  or  times,  and  in  such  Installments  as 
the  Commissioner  shall  determine,  after  nec- 
essary adjustment  on  account  of  any  previ- 
ously made  underpayments  or  overpayments. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  believe 
that  most  Members  of  the  Senate  will 
recall  that  when  the  act  was  originally 
passed,  the  Senator  from  Colorado  was 
one  of  the  sponsors  and  at  that  time 
spoke  at  some  length  in  support  of  the 
biU. 

At  that  time  we  were  told  that  what 
was  needed  was  a  5-year  program,  and 
the  extension  of  library  service  into  rural 
areas.  Having  lived  in  a  rural  area  for 
most  of  my  adult  life.  I  could  understand 
the  need  and  the  demand  for  such  serv- 
ice. 

When  the  original  act  expired,  those 
who  were  interested  in  the  bill  came  to 
Members  of  Congress — and  I  must  say 
that  I  was  well  acquainted  with  the 
original  act.  because  at  that  time  I  was 
a  memoer  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare — and  told  us  that 
if  they  could  have  another  extension, 
that  would  be  the  last. 

I  wish  to  make  my  own  position  on 
this  subject  very  clear.  I  am  speaking 
upon  the  pending  amendment.  Because 
I  have  encountered  some  difficulties  with 
the  technique  of  drafting  another 
amendment.  I  may  withdraw  the  pend- 
ing amendment  and  offer  another  as 
soon  as  it  is  available.  However,  I  wish 
to  speak  on  the  bill,  and  then  on  the 
pending  amendment. 

Two  things  about  the  bill  concern  me. 
First,  the  appropriation  for  this  year 
would  be  $25  million  and.  as  I  read  the 
bill  and  as  I  understand  it — and  I  believe 
I  do  understand  it — it  is  an  open-end  au- 
thorization for  the  next  2  years.  If  I 
am  not  correct  about  this  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  Senators  who  are 
members  of  the  committee  correct  me. 
However,  I  am  sure  that  I  am  correct. 

I  firmly  believe  \-hat  if  we  are  to  have 
an  informed  citizenry,  books  and  other 
reading  material  must  be  available  for 
our  people. 

I  have  spent  more  of  my  younger  life 
in  a  library  than  almost  anywhere  else. 
and  have  been  a  voracious  reader  from 
the  time  I  was  8.  Therefore.  I  can 
fully  appreciate  what  library  facilities 
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mean  to  our  boys  and  girls,  and  also  to 
adults. 

Last  week  I  had  a  long  talk  with  Mr. 
Gordon  Bennett,  State  librarian  of  the 
State  of  Colorado.  He  promised  to  pro- 
vide some  figures  for  me,  but  they  are 
not  available  to  m*  as  yet.  However, 
he  informs  me  that  on  a  population  per- 
centage basis  the  use  of  our  libraries  is 
increasing. 

Much  of  the  "pulp"  that  Is  now  pub- 
lished under  the  guise  of  books  is  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  is  printed. 

I  believe  the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  good. 
It  is  necessary  for  the  welfare  of  the 
people  that  they  have  access  not  merely 
to  technical  information,  but  to  good, 
well-written  information  in  every  con- 
ceivable category.  To  the  average  per- 
son, such  reading  is  available  only  at  a 
library. 

I  have  been  deluged  with  letters  and 
telegrams,  and  even  telephone  calls,  from 
people  in  my  own  State,  and  also  from 
outside  my  State,  to  support  the  bill. 

To  me.  the  real  question  is:  Which  way 
shall  we  proceed?  Frankly,  I  shall  never 
support,  in  any  instance,  an  open-end 
authorization,  such  as  the  bill  provides. 
To  me,  it  is  inconceivable  that  Congress, 
particularly  in  view  of  the  situation  in 
which  the  Nation  finds  itself  today,  in 
which  we  shall  face  another  $9  billion 
deficit  by  July  1,  perhaps  more  if  some 
budget-balancing  activities  do  not  take 
place,  and  if  the  tax  bill  should  be  passed 
later  this  year,  should  make  open-end 
authorizations.  Particularly  in  view  of 
the  unsettled  conditions  that  may  prevail 
for  a  while  as  a  result  of  the  tragic  events 
of  the  last  few  days,  it  is  not  unlikely 
that  there  may  be  a  deficit  of  from  $9  bil- 
lion to  $13  billion  in  each  of  several  years 
to  come. 

I  ccuinot  and  do  not  follow  the  philos- 
ophy that  we  can  spend  ourselves  into 
prosperity  by  borrowing  from  ourselves. 
Much  has  been  said  in  recent  days  about 
the  great  need  for  growth  of  the  gross 
national  product.  In  this  particular 
year  it  has  reached  a  new  high  level. 
However.  I  do  not  agree  that  we  will 
necessarily  follow  a  wise  course  merely 
by  calculating  the  percentage  of  our 
national  debt  as  compared  with  our  pop- 
ulation and  the  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  product  as  compared  with  the 
national  debt.  Prom  my  point  of  view, 
that  does  not  make  sense. 

As  to  what  should  be  done  about  the 
bill  under  consideration,  I  should  like 
to  pose  a  query  to  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have 
seldom  been  able  to  change  his  mind; 
nevertheless,  he  always  listens  with  af- 
fability and  courtesy.  I  should  like  to 
ask  him  a  question  and  have  him  answer 
it  on  my  own  time:  Would  he  accept  an 
amendment  which  would  place  a  limita- 
tion in  the  bill  for  certain  years?  The 
bill  already  provides  $25  million  for  this 
year ;  but  would  he  agree  to  a  limitation 
of  $25  million  on  the  amount  to  be  au- 
thorized for  each  of  the  next  2  years? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Mr.  President,  will  the 

Senator  from  Colorado  first  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  join  the  Senator  from 

Colorado    in   urging    the    distinguished 

Senator  from  Oregon  to  accept  this  most 


constructive  amendment.  I  believe  it 
would  remove  much  of  the  objection  to 
the  measure. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  permit  me  to  ask 
him  a  question? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Certainly. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Is  the  Senator's  pro- 
posal to  provide  $25  million  for  each  year 
of  the  3-year  period? 

Mr.  ALLOTT,  That  is  what  I  meant. 
I  wish  to  make  it  perfectly  clear  that, 
as  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations and  as  one  who  has  to 
wrestle,  week  in  and  week  out,  month 
in  and  month  out,  with  the  problem  of 
trying  to  conserve  dollars  to  meet  all 
the  needs  that  confront  the  Govern- 
ment, I  was  trying  to  guard  against  any 
open-ended  authorization,  to  .which  I 
would  object  on  principle. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  further  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 
Mr.    MORSE.    Would    the    Senator 
agree  also  to  a  provision  for  $20  million 
for  the  construction  fund  in  each  year? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  had  not  come  to  that 
provision  yet. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  us  consider  it  now. 
The  Senator  has  said  that  I  never 
change  my  mind.  He  and  I,  through 
mutual  understaudings,  have  often 
solved  problems  in  what  we  considered 
to  be  the  public  interest.  I  will  accept 
$25  million  a  year  for  each  of  3  years  for 
library  services  and  $20  million  a  year 
for  each  of  3  years  for  library  construc- 
tion. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  deeply  apprecia- 
tive of  the  Senator's  proposal. 

Mr.  President,  I  presented  the  amend- 
ment now  being  considered  before  re- 
ceiving my  formal  amendment.  I  should 
like  to  withdraw  the  pending  amend- 
ment. I  ask  the  Chair,  as  a  parliamen- 
tary inquiry,  if  I  would  have  the  right 
to  offer  this  amendment  again. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  withdraws  the 
amendment,  he  will  have  the  right  to  re- 
offer  It. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  think  we  can  save  the 
remaining  time  we  have.  With  the  ap- 
proval of  the  Senate,  I  should  like  to 
modify  the  bill  along  these  lines,  so  as 
to  provide  $20  million  a  year  for  each 
of  3  years  for  library  construction  and 
$25  million  a  year  for  each  of  3  years 
for  library  services. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  with- 
draw the  amendment  I  have  offered,  and 
now  offer  an  amendment  which  would 
correct  the  open-end  authorization.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  If  the  limitation 
is  made  on  the  construction  facilities 

as  well  as  on  the  services 

Mr.  MORSE.  "That  Is  what  I  am  pro- 
PK)slng. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  propose  to  modify  the 
bill  by  providing  $20  million  for  each 
of  3  years  for  library  construction,  and 
$25  million  for  each  of  3  years  for  li- 
brary services.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page 
3,  line  2,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  out 


"such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine," and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "not 
to  exceed  $25  million". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  Senators  wiU  turn 
to  page  5  of  the  bill,  line  12. 1  would  be 
prepared  to  offer  a  subsequent  amend- 
ment. In  line  12,  to  read:  "for  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  a  sum  not  in  ex- 
cess of  $20  million"  instead  of  the  words 
"such  sums  as  the  Congress  may  deter- 
mine,". 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  would  accept  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  include 
my  second  amendment  with  my  first. 
Then  I  would  be  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

•The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  has  the 
amendment  been  agreed  to? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment, as  modified,  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado. 

"The  amendment,  as  modified,  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  "TOWER.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  no  further 
amendment,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back 
the  remainder  of  my  time. 

Mr.iAIORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  srleld  back  the  remainder  of  my  time. 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  In  support  of  Senate  bill  2265,  to 
amend  the  Library  Services  Act. 

Public  libraries  are  an  essential  con- 
comitant of  civilization.  They  signify 
and  provide  education  in  a  new  dimen- 
sion. They  supplement  the  grade 
schools  and  the  high  schools.  They 
supply  education  to  adults  who  are  be- 
yond the  reach  of  our  formal  educa- 
tional institutions — ^beyond  the  schools, 
because,  obviously,  "grown  ups"  are  far 
beyond  school  age;  beyond  the  univer- 
sities, because  adults  are  engaged  In 
earning  a  livelihood,  and  have  family 
responsibilities. 

So  the  libraries  furnish  Information 
and  education  to  our  adult  citizens  who 
cannot  otherwise  obtain  them. 

If  there  is  one  thing  which  is  axio- 
matic about  our  democracy  it  Is  that  it 
can  function  well  only  if  we  have  an  in- 
formed electorate.  Informing  the  elec- 
torate is  an  increasingly  difficult  task, 
in  view  of  the  Incresislng  complexity  of 
the  problwns  confronting  Government 
and  society  in  general.  Libraries  are 
one  partial  answer  to  the  problem  of 
informing  the  public,  and  making  peo- 
ple knowledgeable  concerning  issues  on 
which  they  will  be  expected  to  vote. 

A  good  local,  a  good  municipal  library 
will  have — or  should  have — an  ample 
supply  of  current  magazines.  Many 
persons  subscribe  to  a  few  magazines  but 
few  persons  can  afford  the  gamut  of  con- 
temporary publications  which  treat  of 
the  great  variety  of  current  problems — 
economic,  social,  political,  and  techni- 
cal. Senate  bill  2265  wiU  be  helpful  In 
assisting  the  librsu-les  to  render  a  better, 
more  complete,  more  diversified  service. 
Furthermore,  I  think  it  Important  for 
people  in  a  free  society  to  learn  early  to 
love  and  to  use  books.    Once  they  learn 
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that,  their  Htm  will  be  enriched.  A  per- 
son who  is  at  home  with  books,  who  is  a 
reader,  will  never  be  wholly  loocsome.  A 
good  book  is  a  good  companion.  We 
should  do  our  utmost  to  Inculcate  the 
love  of  books,  and  their  use. 

In  Alaska,  with  its  many  smaU,  scat- 
tered, isolated  communities,  a  local  li- 
brary Is,  and  should  be,  an  indispensable 
adjunct  to  the  better  life.  In  Alaskan 
communities,  the  majority  of  which  are 
isolated  as  no  other  American  commu- 
nities are,  in  that  they  cannot  be  reached 
by  either  highway  or  railway,  a  library 
is  a  link  with  the  outside  world — a  link 
which  its  people  sorely  need. 

Oiir  49th  State  has  done  well  within 
its  limited  means,  in  its  efforts  to  supply 
such  library  services.  I  have  only  praise 
for  those  efforts,  but  more  is  needMi  and 
can  be  put  to  the  finest  possible  use. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  will  help  improve  the 
existing  services  not  only  in  Alaska,  but 
elsewhere  throughout  our  Union. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  act  favorably 
on  this  measure. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Texas  yield  2  minutes  to 
me?  

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER,  "Hie 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Morsk]  my  apprecia- 
tion, because  I  feel  that  as  a  result  of 
the  amendment  as  modified,  the  bill  will 
receive  better  consideration  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  for  I  believe  the 
Members  of  the  House  share  my  view 
that  Congress  should  never  pass  an  open- 
end  authorization  bill.  So  I  appreciate 
very  much  the  consideration  which  has 
been  given  to  the  modified  amendment. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  propoimd  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  state  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  modified  amendment  has 
been  adopted? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  Is 
correct 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    T  thank  the  Chair. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  that  I  believe  that  by 
means  of  the  agreement  which  has  been 
entered  into  and  by  means  of  the  adop- 
tion of  these  amendments,  the  bill  has 
been  strengthened. 

Mr.  President.  In  brief  rebuttal  to  the 
statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Texas — who  said  that  under  the  bill  the 
Government  would  have  more  control 
over  the  libraries  than  it  would  have  had 
in  the  absence  of  the  bill — I  wish  to  state 
that  the  present  law  will  not  be  changed 
In  that  respect  in  any  way.  The  exist- 
ing law  reads  as  follows: 

8«c.  2.  (b)  The  pTOvlslona  of  this  Act 
shall  not  be  so  construed  aa  to  Interfere  with 
State  and  local  Initiative  and  responalblllty 
In  the  c<Miduct  of  public  Ubrary  aervloee. 
The  admlolatraUon  of  public  Ubrarlea,  the 
selection  of  personnel  and  library  books,  and. 
Insofar  as  consistent  with  the  purposes  of 
this  Act,  the  determination  of  the  best  uses 
of  the  funds  provided  under  this  Act  shall 


be  reeeived  to  the  Statas  and  thetr  local  sub- 
dlTlatana. 

That  is  the  law  now,  and  it  wHl  re- 
main the  law.  It  will  not  be  changed  In 
any  way  by  means  of  this  bill.  This 
measiire  will  not  provide  the  Federal 
Government  with  any  more  administra- 
tive authority  over  the  internal  admin- 
istration of  the  public  libraries  than  did 
the  1956  act. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  eon- 
sent  that  there  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Ricord  certain  material 
which  I  did  not  have  to  use  In  the  de- 
bate; and  I  ask  that  it  may  be  edited  by 
me. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  material  submitted  by  Mr.  Moass 
is  as  f<^ows: 

Need   Fob   Expanoxd   Libxabt   Sntncxs   and 

LxaaAKT  Ck)NSTBucnoif  Asaibtancs  WrrH- 

OCT  Population  LimrATiONS 

The  complex  and  rapidly  changing  de- 
mands now  being  placed  on  all  American 
public  libraries  can  be  effectively  and  eco- 
nomically met  only  by  fuUy  involving  every 
existing  library  resowee.  The  key  to  pro- 
viding library  services  of  excellence  to  our 
rural  and  suburban  areas  la  the  large  well- 
established  library  In  urban  centers.  Three 
and  two-tenths  percent  of  all  o\a  libraries 
in  urban  areas  serve  44  percent  of  our  popu- 
lation, or  about  80.4  million  citizens. 

The  rapid  growth  of  our  urban  and  urban 
fringe  areas  and  the  ftiwftg.tng  mobility  of 
American  families  both  demand  public  li- 
brary services  of  consistently  high  quality 
throughout  the  country.  The  student,  the 
reeearch  worker,  and  the  professional 
specialist,  regardless  of  where  they  live,  all 
look  toward  the  comprehensive  collections 
of  our  urban  libraries.  To  exclude  these 
large  libraries  would  be  uneconomical  and 
inefficient. 

A  recent  study  of  reference  users  at  the 
Boston  Public  Library,  for  example,  revealed 
that  about  one-half  were  not  residents  of  the 
city  but  lived  In  the  smaller  surrounding 
communities.  Spot  checks  In  the  main  ref- 
erence llbarles  In  New  York.  Philadelphia, 
and  St.  Louis  have  indicated  an  Identical 
sltuaUon. 

Newark.  N  J.,  a  city  of  over  400.000  persona 
recently  sampled  about  20.000  users  of  the 
main  city  library.  Of  this  number,  60.8 
percent  were  nonresidents  of  the  city  and  a 
substantial  number  of  these  were  from  out- 
of-state  communities.  The  college  students 
in  the  sample  represented  175  different  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  In  30  different 
States.  Studenu  of  all  ages,  both  resident 
and  nonresident,  accounted  for  64  percent  of 
the  total  sample. 

Facts  like  these,  repeated  in  all  of  otir 
large  xirban  libraries,  show  conclusively 
that  library  users  will  go  to  whatever  library 
seems  most  likely  to  have  the  material  they 
need.  Ubrary  users  are  treating  all  American 
public  libraries  as  if  they  were  part  of  one 
unified  system.  By  completely  removing  any 
artificial  limitation  of  population,  we  are 
recognising  the  essential  unity  of  all  public 
libraries  of  whatever  size.  Only  In  this  way 
can  we  assure  the  maximum  economical  use 
of  all  available  resources. 

The  Los  Angeles  County  Librarian  recently 
noted,  "Library  service  Is  as  unique  govern- 
mentally  as  the  public  schools,  and  as  an 
educational  facility  It  merits  special  Iden- 
tification for  Its  financing.  In  metropoli- 
tan regions  It  should  properly  function  on 
as  broad  a  basts  as  water  supply,  air  pol- 
lution control,  public  transportation,  and 
other  area-wide  utilities  and  facilities  that 
overlap  Jurisdictional  boundaries  and  call 
for  coordinated  master  planning." 


To  exclude  libraries  serving  more  than 
100.000  persons  from  participation  in  the 
Library  Services  Act  would  be  to  deny  li- 
brary planners  aoceas  to  the  greatest  and 
most  valuable  resources  available  to  them. 

If  population  limits  are  placed  on  title 
I  and  n  of  8.  22S6  they  would  adversely  af- 
fect well  over  160  communities  In  37  SUtes. 

Let  me  cite  Just  a  few  of  the  cities  of  our 
country  which  woxild  be  discriminated 
against  if  the  limitation  were  adopted: 

In  Alabama,  the  cities  of  Birmingham, 
Mobile  and  Montgomery;  In  Arizona.  Phoe- 
nix and  Tucson;  14  cities  In  California.  In- 
cluding both  San  Francisco  and  Los  An- 
geles; Miami.  Tampa,  Jacksonville,  St.  Pe- 
tersburg In  Florida;  Atlanta.  Colunabua.  and 
Savannah  In  Georgia;  Chicago,  Peoria.  Rock- 
ford  in  Illinois;  Minneapolis.  St.  Paul,  X>u- 
luth  In  Minnesota;  Omaha  and  Lincoln  in 
Nebraska;  Oklahoma  City  and  Tulsa  In  Okla- 
homa; Norfolk.  Richmond,  Portsmouth  and 
Newport  News  In  Virginia;  Seattle,  Spokane. 
Takoma  In  Washington. 

The  population  limitation  strikes  at  the 
very  heart  of  the  purposes  of  the  adminis- 
tration's comprehensive  education  bill  as  it 
affects  the  desired  improvement  and  eanian- 
8lon  of  our  public  library  system.  It  would 
eliminate  from  the  benefits  of  the  act  over 
50  million  people. 

The  variety  and  magnitude  of  resources 
and  service*  demanded  of  public  libraries 
today  makes  it  impossible  to  plan  adequate 
service  programs  without  considering  the 
need  for  good  physical  faclUtlee.  Title  II  of 
S.  2266  would  authorize  allotments  for  the 
constnictlon  of  public  library  building*  This 
provision  is  based  on  two  well -tested  prin- 
ciples: first,  the  preparation  by  each  State 
of  a  State  plan,  and,  second,  the  require- 
ment for  State  and  local  matching  ex- 
penditures. 

The  average  age  of  public  library  buildings 
la  estimated  at  63  years.  Fifty -three  years 
ago  our  population  was  about  02  million; 
today  it  is  about  double  that  figiu-e.  Sven 
if  library  use  were  unchanged,  a  63-year-old 
building  would  be  completely  unable  to 
house  the  needed  materials  and  to  provide 
users  with  sufficient  space  to  consult  them. 
The  growth  in  the  nimiber  and  in  the  de- 
mands of  students  alone  have  severely  over- 
taxed the  ability  of  these  outmoded  build- 
ings to  provide  needed  services.  This  modest 
Incentive  from  Federal  funds  will  give  locall- 
tlee  the  needed  encouragement  to  meet  their 
needs  for  better  libraries. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construction  Act 
Is  a  partnership  program  In  which  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment  Joins  with  State  and  local 
units  to  provide  all  citizens  with  good  li- 
braries. Our  need  to  produce  well-informed 
citizens  capable  of  making  sound  and  ma- 
ture decisions  Is  of  nationwide  concern. 
The  act  specifically  provides  that  State  and 
local  initiative  and  resfxinslblllty  In  the 
conduct  of  public  Ubrary  services  shall  not 
be  Interfered  with,  and  reserves  to  the  States 
and  their  local  subdivisions  the  adminis- 
tration of  public  libraries,  the  selection  of 
personnel  and  of  library  books,  and  the  de- 
termination of  priorities  for  the  best  \ise  of 
funds.  This  bill  will  stimulate  and  provide 
matching  financial  support  which  will  en- 
able State  and  local  library  agencies  to  Im- 
plement their  own  decisions  and  priorities. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
ready  to  yield  back  the  remainder  of  the 
time  under  my  control. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
back  the  remaining  time  imder  my  con- 
trol. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum,  and  request 
that  the  time  required  for  It  not  be 
charged  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Ui.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
Senators  to  realize  that  we  have  modi- 
fled  the  bill  so  as  to  eliminate  the  so- 
called  open -end  authorization  section, 
by  providing,  for  public  library  construc- 
tion, an  authorization  of  $20  million  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and 
an  authorization  of  $20  million  for  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years;  and  for  library 
services,  an  authorization  of  $25  million 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  of  not  to  exceed  $25  million  for  each 
of  the  next  2  fiscal  years,  rather  than  to 
have  the  bill  provide  an  open-end  au- 
thorization; namely,  "such  sums  as  the 
Congress  may  determine"  which  was  in 
the  bill  as  it  came  from  committee. 

I  think  these  amendments  strengthen 
the  bill  and  place  Congress  in  a  posi- 
tion to  determine,  following  the  end  of 
the  3 -year  period,  the  further  amounts 
of  money  it  will  then  need  to  authorize. 
Although  some  may  prefer  the  so- 
called  open -end  authorization,  there  Is 
no  doubt  that  the  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion which  has  been  agreed  to  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly helpful  to  the  program,  and. 
I  believe,  will  make  a  fair  adjustment  of 
our  differences. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  has  pointed  out  to  me 
that  there  is  in  session  a  meeting  of 
Republican  Senators  which  makes  it 
necessary  that  a  little  time  be  provided. 
Senators  on  this  side  of  the  aisle  are 
often  In  a  similar  position.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum,  and  request  that  the  time  re- 
quired for  it  be  not  charged  to  the  time 
available  to  either  side  under  the  agree- 
ment.    This  will  be  a  live  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered;  and  the 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll, 
and  the  following  Senators  answered 
their  names:        1 1      { 

[No  W4  Leg.l 


Simpson 

Smathers 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennis 


Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 


Williams.  N.J. 
WlUlams.  Del. 
Yar  borough 
Young,  N.  Dak. 
Young,  Ohio 


Aiken 

Fong 

McCarthy 

Allott 

Fulbrlght 

McClellan 

Anderson 

Goldwater 

McGee 

Bartlett 

Gore 

McGovern 

Bayh 

Gruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Beall 

Hart 

McNamara 

Bennett 

HarUce 

Mechem 

Bible 

Hayden 

Metcalf 

Boggs 

Hlckenlooper 

Miller 

Brewster 

Hill 

Monroney 

Burdlck 

Holland 

Morse 

Byrd.  Va. 

Hruska 

Morton 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Cannon 

Inouye 

Mundt 

Carlson 

JacMson 
Javlls 

MuBkle 

Case 

Nelson 

Church 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Clark 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pas  tore 

Cooper 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Pearson 

Curtis 

Keating 

Pell 

Dirksen 

Kennedy 

Prouty 

Dodd 

Kuc})el 

Proxmlre 

Douglas 

Laueche 

Randolph 

Eastland 

Long,  Mo. 

Rlblcoff 

Edmondson 

Long,  La. 

Robertson 

EUender 

Magnuson 

Saltonstall 

Ervln 

Mansfield 

Scott 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
is  absent  on  officltd  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engl:?]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.    Cotton]    is   detained   on   official 

business.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair).  A  quorum  is 
present. 

The  bill  Is  open  to  further  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  proceeds  to  a  third  read- 
ing of  the  bill,  in  fairness  to  my  col- 
leagues—I do  not  believe  any  more 
amendments  are  to  be  offered;  and  I  cer- 
tainly hope  not — I  want  Senators  to 
know  that  the  Senate  has  agreed  to  an 
amendment  to  eliminate  the  open-end 
authorization  and  in  substitution  there- 
fore to  talte  the  same  figxu-es  for  each  of 
3  years.  I  believe  that  strengthens  the 
bill.  The  figures  are  $20  million  for  each 
of  3  years  for  construction  and  $25  mil- 
lion for  each  of  3  years  for  library 
services. 

Mr.    PASTORE.     Madam    President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    Is  there  any  distinc- 
tion between  helping  urban  areas,   as 
compared  with  rural  areas? 
Mr.  MORSE.     None. 
Mr.  PASTORE.    None  whatsoever? 
Mr.  MORSE.    None  whatsoever. 
Mr.  YARBOROUGH.    Madam  Presi- 
dent,   will    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  cwnmend  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon lor  his  leadership  in  this  field. 

LIBRART    SEBVICX8   ACT   NKXOKD   IN   TZXAS 
AND    IN    THE    NATION 

Madam  President,  as  a  cosponsor  with 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  the 
chairman  of  the  Education  Subcommit- 
tee and  with  many  other  additional  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate  of  the  original 
extension  of  the  Library  Services  Act  in 
1960,  I  rise  with  enthusiasm  today  in 
support  of  S.  2265,  a  bill  to  amend  the 
Library  Services  Act  so  as  to  extend  Its 
benefits  to  all  the  people  of  the  Nation 
and  to  authorize  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  public  library  buildings.  I  com- 
mended the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  the  senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
for  their  leadership  in  this  field.  It  is 
one  I  have  long  supported  and  worked 
for. 

An  investment  in  public  libraries  is  an 
investment  in  the  intellectual  resources 
of  our  Nation.  The  library  is  a  great 
storehouse  of  man's  accumulated  knowl- 


edge and  the  foundation  of  an  informed 
people.  Citizens  of  all  ages  may  educate 
themselves  on  a  continuing  basis  through 
use  of  a  well-stocked  library  and  the 
services  of  trained  librarians.  A  good 
library  offers  free  access  to  the  tools  for 
intelligent  decisionmaking — and  both 
small  and  far-reaching  decisions  are  im- 
portant to  all  our  lives. 

The    current    Library    Services    Act 
recognizes  this  and  has  as  its  purpose  the 
extension   and   improvement  of   public 
library  services  in  rural  areas  through 
incentive  grants  to  the  States.    Under 
this  act,  in  Texas  some  82,000  rural  peo- 
ple now  have  public  libraries  where  there 
were  none  prior  to  the  Library  Services 
Act  program.    In  addition,  over  500,000 
rural  residents  in  34  coxmties  have  im- 
proved or  extended  service,     Texas  has 
purchased   five   bookmobiles   and   these 
are  oi)erating  in  multicounty  demonstra- 
tion areas.     Two  of  these  multicounty 
boolonobile  demonstrations  have  restilted 
in  locally  supported  bookmobile  services 
and  the  first  county  appropriations  for 
such   service.     Local   funds   for   public 
library  service  in  rural  areas  of  Texas 
have  increased  113  percent  since  1956. 
Unquestionably  this  increase  is  partially 
due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  Federal 
grant  program.    This  record  of  accom- 
plishment in  Texas  is  refiected  through- 
out the  country. 

We  are  proud  of  these  gains  in  Texas 
but  we  recognize  that  we,  like  the  rest 
of  the  Nation,  must  take  many  more 
giant  strides  forward  to  reach  the  goal 
of  excellent  public  libraries  for  every 
citizen.  Throughout  the  United  States 
18  million  people  still  have  no  public 
library;  this  includes  850,000  citizens  in 
Texas.  One  hundred  and  ten  million 
Americans  have  access  only  to  weak,  sub- 
standard libraries.  Two-thirds  of  the 
population  of  Texas  has  inadequate 
service.  V 

Accordmg  to  the  Library  Services  Act 
definition  of  rural  commimitles — that  is, 
those  of  less  than  10,000  population— 
two-thirds  of  my  State's  population  is 
in  urban  areas  which  cannot  now  par- 
ticipate in  the  present  program.  The 
bill  before  you  now  contemplates  expan- 
sion of  the  present  act  to  nonrural  areas, 
so  that  public  library  deficiencies  may 
be  reduced  wherever  they  exist 

Moreover,  if  the  upgrading  of  public 
libraries  is  to  be  faced  realistically,  the 
problems  of  rural  libraries  cannot  be  di- 
vorced from  those  of  town  and  city  li- 
braries. Activities  of  all  sorts  in  sparsely 
populated  regions  are  linked  inevitably 
with  the  trading  centers  in  the  medium- 
sized  and  larger  towns.  Library  services 
have  this  same  necessary  relationship. 
As  the  farmer  feeds  his  resources  into 
the  town  and  city,  so  the  city  feeds  back 
its  strength  into  the  rural  community. 
The  bigger  and  more  widely  representa- 
tive book  collections,  the  films  and  rec- 
ords and  materials  of  the  urban  public 
library  should  be  available  for  the  in- 
creasingly complex  reading  interests  and 
needs  of  the  town's  rural  neighbors.  Yet 
the  town  and  city  public  library  is  not 
now  able  to  meet  the  need  of  its  immedi- 
ate constituency,  much  less  to  fan  out 
its  collection  throughout  the  countryside. 
The  proposed  amendment  would  ease  the 
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way  for  urban  and  niral  cooperation  for 
the  benefit  of  residents  of  both  areas. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  such  a 
partnership  Lb  and  will  continue  to  be  a 
Toluntary  arrangement  dependent  upon 
the  individual  choice  of  the  communities 
involved.  Expansion  of  the  Library 
Services  Act  in  this  fashion  simply  re- 
moves the  present  limitation  to  popula- 
tions of  10.000  or  less  so  as  to  allow 
cooperative  development  of  rural  and 
nonrural  libraries  where  the  communi- 
ties find  this  relationship  advantageous. 

It  Is  essential  also  that  urban  libraries 
be  helped.  The  bl«  population  growth 
is  in  cities  and  suburbs,  causing  heavy 
demands  on  libraries.  More  than  60  mil- 
lion p>eople  in  metropolitan  areas  have 
Inadequate  public  library  service. 

Just  this  year  the  Texas  Library  Asso- 
ciation drafted  a  plan  for  statewide  li- 
brary development.  This  plan  points  out 
that: 

R«c«ntl7.  Tezana  began  to  reallae  that  in- 
dufltry  employing  highly  educated  people 
hesitates  to  locate  In  Texas  because  of  the 
lack  here  of  superior  libraries  and  strong 
grsdnate  programs  In  universities. 

We  want  to  attract  industry  and  we 
want  our  libraries  to  be  able  to  provide 
the  services  needed.  This  bill  will  help 
to  build  and  strengthen  the  needed  col- 
lections in  urban  libraries. 

Related  to  the  need  for  improved  serv- 
ices is  the  equally  pressing  demand  for 
adequate  public  library  buildings.  A 
modem  library  requires  a  well-planned 
building  that  Is  large  enough  to  house 
books,  staff,  and  users.  Under  the  pres- 
ent Library  Services  Act  the  use  of  funds 
for  the  purchase  or  erection  of  buildings 
Is  not  allowed. 

It  Is  now  estimated  that  the  median 
age  of  existing  public  library  buildings 
is  53  years.  The  typical  American  public 
library  building  remains  the  familiar 
Carnegie  edifice,  most  of  whlcli  were 
planned  and  erected  between  1896  and 
1923.  An  accurate  description  of  these 
buildings  would  Inevitably  include  such 
observations  as  advanced  age.  lack  of 
space.  Inflexible  Interior  arrangements, 
construction  which  is  difficult  and  ex- 
pensive to  repair  or  remodel,  and  main- 
tenance costs  which  are  extravagant  by 
today's  standards.  If  we  consider  the 
population  growth  since  1923  it  is  clear 
that  these  buildings  are  totally  inade- 
quate to  house  the  needed  books  and 
provide  readers  with  the  space  to  use 
them.  In  Just  the  one  decade  from  1950 
to  1960  the  number  of  frequent  users  of 
public  libraries  in  the  Nation  increased 
by  2  million.  The  impact  of  population 
combined  with  recent  changes  in  educa- 
tional methods  has  produced  conditions 
In  which  many  public  libraries  are  find- 
ing It  necessary  to  turn  away  students 
as  the  available  space  becomes  flUed  be- 
yond capacity.  Larger  as  well  as  more 
efficient  public  library  buildings  have 
become  essential. 

The  provision  in  this  act  for  library 
construction  is  based  directly  on  the 
principles  of  State  plans  and  of  State 
and  local  matching  expenditures  which 
have  proven  their  effectiveness  in  the 
administration  of  the  present  grant  pro- 
gram. The  allotments  for  construction 
would  be  made  to  the  States  in  propor- 


tion to  their  total  population  and  would 
t)e  matched  by  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
their  per  capita  income,  Por  Texas,  the 
maximum  grant,  based  on  population, 
would  amount  to  $911,540  and  would  re- 
quire matching  expenditures  based  on 
per  capita  income  of  $713,308.  This  can 
prove  an  effective  incentive  to  the  fur- 
ther improvement  of  my  State's  public 
library  facilities. 

Our  generation  has  learned  that  the 
need  for  educational  opportunities  of  ex- 
cellence does  not  stop  with  a  degree,  a 
diploma,  or  a  certificate.  Today's  re- 
search is  making  yesterday's  facts  obso- 
lete. Today's  technology  has  abolished 
thousands  of  yesterday's  jobs.  Every 
significant  social,  educational,  and  eco- 
nomic trend  in  this  country  today  Is 
rapidly  increasing  the  Nation's  need  for 
citizens  who  are  better  and  more  fully 
informed.  The  need  for  Inservice  train- 
ing. Job  retraining,  and  the  creation  of 
new  skills  Is  more  crucial  today  than  ever 
before.  Oxir  formal  educational  system, 
at  all  levels,  is  placing  new  emphasis  on 
individualized  learning  and  independent 
study.  The  increased  pace  of  Western 
civilization  Is  producing  a  geometrically 
expanding  body  of  knowledge  which 
simultaneously  creates  a  new  urgency  for 
rapid,  accurate  retrieval  of  recorded 
information.  Good  public  libraries. 
stocked  with  currently  useful  materials 
and  manned  by  well-trained  librarians, 
have  a  central  role  in  helping  the  indi- 
vidual to  cope  adequately  with  the  de- 
mands today's  society  presents. 

S.  2265  would  assist  our  public 
libraries  to  rise  to  the  needs  of  people 
in  a  complex  and  fast-moving  world.  I 
urge  its  passage  with  all  haste  to  enrich 
the   individual   opportunities    of    every 

citizen.  

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Madam  President. 
I  command  the  Committee  on  lAbor  and 
Public  Welfare  for  Its  study  of  the 
library  situation  and  for  reporting  the 
bill.  S.  2265.  to  expand  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1956.  I  support  the  com- 
mittee bill  and  urge  its  adoption. 

The  Congress  has  demonstrated  its 
concern  to  assist  the  educational  effort 
of  the  Nation  through  a  number  of  grant 
programs  to  the  schools.  Seven  years 
ago  we  made  a  limited  effort  to  assist  the 
development  of  rural  libraries.  This  bill 
expands  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1958 
by  removing  the  limitation  of  assistance 
to  areas  of  less  than  10,000  population 
and  by  increasing  the  matching  grant 
authorization.  It  also  authorizes  a  new 
step  in  meeting  the  need  for  improved 
library  facilities  through  a  program  of 
matching  grants  for  public  library  build- 
ings. 

The  amendments  provided  In  this  bill 
represent  a  somewhat  delayed  recogni- 
tion of  the  importance  of  public  libraries 
in  the  broad  educational  effort  of  the 
Nation.  Statistical  data  are  Inadequate 
to  prove  the  value  of  libraries  in  assist- 
ing citizens  both  in  their  individual  de- 
velopment and  as  informed  citizens  in 
a  democracy,  but  at  this  time  in  history 
it  Is  almost  a  self-evident  proposition. 


Democratic  government  presupposes 
that  the  great  majority  of  citizens  be 
Informed,  but  it  also  requires  that  the 
sources  of  truth  be  available  to  them. 

Formal  education  ends  for  a  majority 
of  citizens  before  or  about  the  time  they 
become  eligible  to  vote.  Their  continu- 
ing development  is  largely  a  matter  of 
personal  cormnitment  to  a  variety  of 
cultural  and  informal  educational  facil- 
ities. Much  of  this,  of  course,  they  se- 
cure through  their  personal  resources, 
but  the  sources  of  knowledge  which  they 
need  to  draw  on  multiplies  each  year. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  individual  to  se- 
cure for  his  personal  and  family  use  the 
wide  variety  of  t>ooks,  magazines  and 
other  educational  and  cultural  materials 
now  available  and  needed.  Public  li- 
braries have  an  important  role  in  provid- 
ing citizens  with  materials  for  free  in- 
quiry and  for  cultural  development  and 
enjoyment.  The  committee  hearings 
and  report  show  the  neglect  of  the  public 
library  systems  and  the  need  of  a  special 
effort  to  Improve  them.  The  experience 
gained  through  the  very  limited  steps 
taken  in  the  Library  Services  Act  of  1956 
is  valuable  in  demonstrating  how  a  mod- 
est program  of  grants  can  produce  sub- 
stantial improvement. 

Reports  which  I  have  received  from 
Minnesota  show  that  544,000  rural  peo- 
ple have  received  new  or  improved  li- 
brary services  as  a  result  of  the  1956  act. 
More  than  80,000  of  these  citizens  had 
no  public  library  service  before  ensict- 
ment  ot  this  legislation.  Several  county 
library  systems  have  been  established. 
and  others  have  been  enlarged  and 
strengthened.  The  number  of  books 
loaned  more  than  doubled  between  1956 
and  1960.  and  has  continued  to  grow. 
The  act  of  1956  encouraged  the  Minne- 
sota State  Legislature  to  enact  the  first 
State-aid  program  for  public  libraries  In 
the  history  of  the  State. 

The  present  act  has  not  and  cannot 
provide  all  the  assistance  required. 
Minnesota  public  library  facilities  are 
near  the  national  average,  but  it  is  esti- 
mated that  over  600,000  citizens  in  the 
State  still  have  no  available  public  li- 
brary service  and  at  least  an  equal  num- 
ber have  inadequate  facilities. 

I  believe  It  Is  desirable  to  remove  the 
10.000  population  limitation  in  the  pres- 
ent act.  Many  of  the  smaller  cities  are. 
in  fact,  economic  and  social  centers  of 
surrounding  rural  cMnmunitles.  One 
effective  and  economical  means  of  im- 
proving rural  services  would  be  to  work 
through  existing  facilities  In  these 
smaller  cities,  now  excluded  from  par- 
ticipating. This  will  give  the  States 
and  the  local  communities  greater  free- 
dom to  make  their  own  evaluation  of  how 
best  to  meet  nu-al  needs  and.  if  they  de- 
sire to  do  so,  to  work  with  these  existing 
libraries  in  smaller  cities  to  provide 
better  services  for  citizens  in  the  sur- 
rounding countryside. 

The  amendments  provided  in  S.  2265 
are  constructive  projjosals  to  meet  these 
needs  in  Minnesota  and  similar  situa- 
tions in  other  States  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  in  the  Record  an  article  on  Min- 
nesota libraries  by  Hannls  S.  Smith,  dl- 
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rector  of  the  Library  Division  of  the 
Minnesota  Department  of  Education.  It 
was  published  in  the  March  1963  issue 
of  the  quarterly,  Minnesota  Libraries. 
This  article,  while  not  directly  related 
to  the  proposal  before  the  Senate,  simi- 
marlzes  the  trends  and  needs  in  Min- 
nesota. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Minnesota  Libraries,  Mar.  1963) 

Public    Libsabt    Statistics,  1962 

(By  Hannls  S.  Smith) 

Public  library  service  In  MinnesoU  con- 
tinues to  show  steady  growth,  but  since  1960 
It  has  grown  more  rapidly  than  usual.  We 
can  measure  this  by  public  library  use  and 
public  library  expenditures.  Both  of  these 
show  1961  and  1962  Increases  much  above 
recent  averages,  and  recent  average  Increases 
have  been  higher  than  the  historical  aver- 
a«es.  Let  us  take, a  closer  look  at  these 
developments. 

TWL3C     UVUAXT     USE 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Average  Mlnnesotan  have 
always  been  good  readers,  library  users  and 
have  encouraged  their  children  to  use  lib- 
raries. Higher  than  national  average  figures 
would  be  expected  In  Minnesota  since  lib- 
rary use  Is  definitely  correlated  with  the 
extent  of  education.  As  our  average  educa- 
tional level  continues  to  rise,  so  will  library 
use.  Specifically,  the  total  number  of  books 
borrowed  from  public  libraries  in  Minnesota 
was  nearly  15  mUllon.  This  Is  between  four 
and  five  books  for  every  person  In  the  popu- 
lation, and  approaches  six  per  capita  for  the 
population  of  an  age  which  can  be  expected 
to  be  able  to  read. 

The  most  Important  aspect  of  the  1962 
figures  is  the  rate  of  Increase.  While  slightly 
lower  in  percentage  than  the  1961  increase. 
It  Is  stiU  far  above  the  average  for  the  last 
deocule.  nils  column  in  1958  discusses  the 
slump  which  appe&red  in  library  reading 
during  the  1940's,  calling  it  the  "TV  slump." 
Whatever  the  cause,  it  appears  to  be  a  thing 
of  the  past.  And  the  increase  in  use  is  at 
a  growing  rate,  now  around  three-quarters 
of  a  million  lxx>ks  a  year. 

While  it  is  not  always  possible  to  read  the 
"tea  leaves"  of  statistics  with  complete  ac- 
curacy, we  can  stlU  initiate  some  Interpreta- 
tions based  on  earlier  studies  and  oome  out 
with  some  apparent  Implications  of  what  Is 
happening.  It  seems  clear  to  this  writer 
that  the  studies  of  library  use  made  In  the 
1920's  and  1030's  are  no  longer  adequate 
guides  for  library  planning.  The  Ubrary  pro- 
fession has  used  these  as  guides  for  planning 
library  facilities  and  services  with  consider- 
able satisfaction  for  many  years,  but  there  are 
strong  indications  that  we  are  beginning  to 
need  more  space  for  seating  the  public,  and 
more  and  more  varied  materials,  than  our 
fairly  recent  standards  Indicate.  And  If 
this  trend  continues,  we  are  gc^ng  to  re- 
qiilre  more  librarians  than  even  the  "exag- 
gerated" estimates  made  some  years  ago  on 
the  basis  of  the  standards. 


UBSABT    AVAILABILtTT 

Library  use  appears  to  be  definitely  cor- 
related with  the  quaUty  of  services  avaU- 
ablc :  Where  the  service  begins  to  meet  stand- 
ards of  quality,  the  quantity  of  use  Is  rela- 
tively high.  The  word  relatively  is  used  to 
Indicate  what  kinds  of  libraries  should  be 
compared  with  each  other.  The  places  where 
unexpectedly  high  rates  ot  use  appear  are, 
generally  speaking,  places  that  extend  li- 
brary services  free  to  a  much  larger  popula- 
tion than  their  own  taxing  areas.  This  Is 
repeatedly  pointed  out  to  the  responsible 
library  boards  as  being  illegal,  but  it  is  still 
practiced  In  some  places. 


The  gradual  geographic  spread  of  county 
and  regional  library  Bystems,  strengthening 
the  small  local  libraries  and  providing  direct 
service  to  rural  populations,  is  serving  two 
purposes:  (1)  It  U  improving  the  service  to 
the  villages  and  cities,  and  (2)  creating  a 
service  for  the  rural  area.  The  regional  and 
county  library  statistics  show  that  where 
these  libraries  are  well  supported  and  or- 
ganized to  extend  readily  available  services 
throughout  their  territories,  their  rates  of 
use  ^pjToach,  reach,  or  in  some  cases  exceed 
the  State  average.  This  is  indeed  success 
for  a  rural  system;  especially  so  when  we 
consider  the  distance  many  people  must  go 
to  get  service. 

Althovigh  the  flgiires  now  show  only  19  per- 
cent of  the  population  of  the  State  without 
public  librtu-y  service,  there  are  at  least  as 
many  («60.000).  if  not  more,  people  whose 
services  tare  less  than  adequate.  The  general 
practice  throughout  the  country  is  to  re- 
gard a  given  population  as  served  if  there  is 
a  public  library  established  to  serve  it  which 
has  any  money  to  spend  (not  necessarily  tax 
funds) .  Anyone  who  has  visited  any  of  the 
small,  p>oorly  supported  public  or  county  li- 
braries knows  that  the  population  to  which 
they  are  responsible  Is  not  really  served  in 
any  meaningful  sense.  Perhaps  we  should 
work  out  a  stricter  and  sounder  definition 
for  "popvilatlon  served."  The  10  cents  per 
capita  minimum  which  we  use  for  associa- 
tion libraries  is,  of  course,  meaningless  now 
regardless  of  its  previous  validity. 

Of  the  206  different  public  libraries 
or  library  systems,  only  17  systems 
meet  the  minimum  standards  for  adequacy 
of  service.  But  it  should  be  stated  at  once 
that  these  17  library  systems  are  responsible 
fCM-  serving  about  half  the  entire  population 
of  the  State.  This  is  added  evidence  In  favor 
of  the  continued  spread  of  regional  Ubrary 
systems  Into  the  presently  Inadequately 
served  and  vmserved  areas. 

UBRAST  XXPENOirnSES 

Adequate  library  service  costs  money.  It  is 
normal  to  expect  that,  as  the  quality  of  li- 
brary service  is  Improved  and  the  availability 
of  adequate  service  spreads,  there  will  neces- 
sarily be  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  money 
spent.  Pot  the  State,  per  capita  expendi- 
t\ires  for  public  library  service  rose  from 
$1.76  in  1961  to  91^9  in  1962.  Por  the  popu- 
lation served  the  1961  figure  was  S2.17  oom- 
pMu-ed  with  $2.33  for  1962.  The  total  sum  in 
1962  was  Just  under  $6.6  million. 

To  \ise  entirely  theoretical  considerations, 
if   the  presently  unserved   areas  and   their 
enclaves  of  service  of  varied  degrees  of  ade- 
quacy or  inadequacy,  were  all  organized  in 
ideally  large  units  for  public  library  systems, 
how  much  more  would  have  to  be  spent  in 
Minnesota  to  bring  all  service  to  an  adequate 
level?    Of  coiirse,  no  absolutely  accurate  fig- 
ure can  be  quoted,  but  certainly  a  reasonable 
estimate  can  be  made.    Assuming  that  the  $3 
per  capita  and  100,000  population  or  more 
are  sUU  valid,  modern  public  Ubrary  service 
for  everybody  In  Minnesota  would  call  for 
an  addltlofnal  expenditure  of  Just  over  $4.5 
million  more  than  was  spent  In  1962.    This 
appears  to  be  a  large  sum,  but  In  reality  the 
public  library  Is  one  of  the  least  expensive  of 
aU  publicly  supported  institutions  in  propor- 
tion to  the  amount  of  service  rendered.    In- 
sofar as  can  be  ascertained,  public  library 
expenditures  have  never  exceeded  one-half  of 
1    percent    at    public    expenditures    In    the 
United  States,  and  In  Minnesota  for  the  last 
periods  for  which  the  figures  were  avaUable 
public  library  expenditures  amounted  to  Just 
xinder  one-half  of  1  percent  of  all  public  ex- 
penditures of  the  State  and  its  political  sub- 
<UvlslCHis  combined. 

The  approximately  $11  millions  required 
for  adequate  service  throughout  Minnesota 
would  stUl  amount  to  Ins  than  1  percent  of 
1B60  public  expenditures  In  the  State. 


BOOK  COIXKCnONS 


While  the  book  collections  of  the  county 
and  regional  libraries  are  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate  (doubling  in  the  last  5  years)  they  are 
■tiU  not  large  Plough  to  meet  current  de- 
mands. And  in  the  metropolitan  areas  they 
are  not  growing  much  more  rapidly  than  the 
population. 

However,  it  Is  encoxiraglng  to  note  that 
book  expenditures  are  a  rising  percentage  of 
total  library  expenditures,  having  risen  from 
an  average  of  16  percent  per  year  for  the  last 
10  years  to  19  percent  in  1962.  The  1962 
figures  do  not  refiect  the  reimbursement 
granU  from  State  aid  to  any  extent. 

The  great  need  for  more  and  more  books, 
however,  remains  the  basis  for  the  State  aid 
book  grants  for  property  qualifying  library 
systems. 

THI  SHADOW  OF  THE  FUTUKK 

Last  year  this  column  pointed  out  the  de- 
cline in  the  small  public  libraries  sector  of 
the  statistics.  The  1962  statistics  appear  to 
contain  a  slight  rev^-sal  of  that  decline. 
This  is  deceptive.  In  reality,  the  more 
nearly  completeness  of  the  1962  flgiires  is 
the  real  difference,  and  such  Increases  as  ap- 
pear are  really  due  to  the  presence  of  more 
libraries  reporting  rather  than  any  Increase 
in  the  activity  or  suppcat  of  the  small 
libraries. 

But  that  is  not  a  shadow.  The  solution  to 
the  problem  Is  known  and  needs  only  to  be 
applied.  The  regional  systems  are  the  obvi- 
ous answer. 

But  there  is  a  shadow  beginning  to  show. 
It  lies  In  the  possibility  that  the  librarians, 
library  trustees',  and  the  public  officials  re- 
sponsible for  public  library  establishment 
and  support  are  underestimating  the  demand 
which  the  general  public  will  call  ttpon  the 
public  library  to  meet  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture. We  have  already  discussed  the  trend 
toward  the  extinction  of  the  small  public 
library  when  it  can  fulfill  none  of  the  de- 
mands which  its  public  makes  upon  it.  Such 
threat  as  may  reside  in  the  shadow  of  the  fu- 
ture— a  general  underestimation  of  the  po- 
tential public  tise  of  libraries — ^may  lie  in  the 
direction  of  a  breakdown  of  existing  facilities 
and  personnel  under  the  strain  of  an  over- 
burden of  work. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

SEWARD'S    LIBRART    IS   HO    TOU.T 

Mr.  RARTLETT.  Madam  President, 
sometimes  here  in  the  Senate,  with  the 
full  and  magnificent  facilities  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  at  our  disposal,  we 
forget  how  valued,  how  useful,  how 
loved  libraries  are  in  small  towns  across 
the  Nation.  This  is  especially  true  In  the 
more  remote  parts  of  the  Nation  where 
often  the  library  serves  as  a  connecting 
linlc  between  the  community  and  the 
world  of  ideas  beyond  its  borders. 

Often  a  community  must  make  sacri- 
fices to  obtain  and  to  keep  its  library. 
These  sacrifloes  are  alwajrs  willingly 
made,  cheerfully  carried  out.  Nowhere 
have  I  read  a  better  account  of  such 
community  effort  to  preserve  Its  library 
than  in  a  recent  story  which  appeared 
in  the  Anchorage  I>aily  Times  of  Novem- 
ber 15.  The  city  of  Seward,  Alaska,  is 
to  be  congratulated  for  its  efficient  work 
in  behalf  of  Its  local  library.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcou  in  full  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remartcs. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPI(3ER.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
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from  Alaska?   The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1). 

Mr.  BARTX.ETT  Madam  President, 
citizens  in  Seward  who  have  worked  so 
hard  to  make  their  library  an  active, 
lively  service  are  representative  of  other 
citizens  in  other  cities  across  Alaska. 
They  have  done  much  to  assist  the  in- 
tellectual life  and  the  education  efforts 
of  the  cities  in  which  they  live.  They 
have  received  significant  assistance  in 
their  work  from  the  Library  Services 
Act.  This  act  has  served  to  encourage 
the  establishment  and  growth  of  libraries 
in  o\ir  smsiller  communities  across  the 
country. 

For  this  reason  I  am  pleased  to  cast 
my  vote  today  for  the  extension  of  the 
Library  Services  Act,  S.  2265. 
KxHiBrr  1 
A  CoMJCuNrrr  Bttobt 

SswAXO. — Seward's  Community  Library, 
dedicated  15  months  ago,  is  a  project  to 
which  the  entire  town  has  contributed  Its 
dreams,  money,  and  hard  work.  When  Mrs. 
Viola  Swetmann  snipped  the  traditional  rib- 
bon. It  marked  the  climax  of  a  community 
endeavor  which  began  in  1930. 

The  library,  located  in  a  converted  store 
on  two  lots  obtained  from  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration,  cost  the  people  of  Se- 
ward 127,500.  They  raised  the  money  them- 
selves. The  total  Is  made  up  from  dollar  do- 
nations, from  $3,000  in  prize  money  donated 
by  the  woman's  club,  from  proceeds  of  bake 
sales,  benefit  shows,  kids'  circuses,  from  pen- 
nies and  dimes  dropped  into  "library  Jars" 
and  from  family  and  business  contributions. 

Collecting  the  money  was  only  a  part  of 
getting  the  Job  done. 

The  library  board  located  and  purchased 
the  store  building  for  $25,000.  ThU  left 
about  12,500  to  convert  a  store  into  a  library 

So  the  work  continued.  Youngsters 
cleaned  out  the  store  building.  Their  fath- 
ers stacked  the  heavier  lumber  removed 
from  the  building  for  iise  later.  Volunteers 
installed  tile,  painted,  built  a  porch,  and 
repaired  the  roof. 

Plumbers,  carpenters,  houeswives  donated 
their  skill  and  time.  Building  firms  provided 
materials  for  nothing  or  far  below  cost. 

One  70-year-old  woman  did  most  of  the 
Interior  paint  trim. 

When  it  came  time  to  move  from  the  old 
library,  located  in  the  basement  of  the  bank 
building,  the  men  provided  pickup  trucks 
and  station  wagons  and  helped  with  the 
heavier  items.  Women  and  children  boxed 
the  books  and  the  children  carried  the  small 
objects. 

And  the  community's  participation  in  its 
library  has  not  ended.  The  city  council  pays 
all  utilities  and  part  of  the  operating  costs. 
The  garbage  collector  picks  up  the  trash 
without  charge.  Local  housewives  Join  In 
mending  books  and  acting  as  part-time 
librarians. 

There  are  more  than  10,000  volumes  In 
the  new  library.  About  1,100  persons  make 
use  of  it  and  more  than  1,400  books  and 
periodicals  are  checked  out  ea<^h  month. 

Hanging  In  the  library  Is  a  roll  of  honor. 
It  carries  the  names  of  430  persons,  families, 
organizations,  and  business  firms  which  con- 
tributed money.  A  labor  roster,  bearing  the 
names  of  66  adults  and  94  children,  lists 
those  who  contributed  more  than  2,000  hours 
of  their  time  and  efforts. 

Seward  Is  the  only  city  In  the  western  part 
of  the  Nation  which  Is  a  candidate  for  the 
AIl-Amerlcan  City  award  this  year.  Mate- 
rial In  this  article  was  collected  by  Cecil 
A.  Horton,  of  Seward.  The  All- American 
Cities  competition  will  be  held  next  week  In 
Detroit. 


Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Madam  President,  the 
Library  Services  Act  has  been  a  great  as- 
sistance in  the  development  of  more  ex- 
tensive and  more  adequate  library  serv- 
ice in  many  areas  of  the  country.  The 
changes  made  by  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  basic  act  will  improve  the 
situation  further.  The  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare 
makes  clear  the  need  for  the  kinds  of 
changes  they  recommend,  and  adoption 
of  these  changes  will  benefit  every  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  I  want  to  tell  Sen- 
ators something  of  what  the  act  has  done 
for  Indiana  and  of  the  unmet  needs  it 
will  help  to  fill  if  changes  are  made  as 
proposed  in  the  bill  before  us. 

First,  let  me  point  to  some  of  the  more 
salient  items  of  the  committee's  find- 
ings as  to  the  Nation's  total  needs.  Since 
the  exhaustion  of  Carnegie  funds  40 
years  ago,  the  physical  facilities  of  the 
Nation's  libraries  have  deteriorated. 
Only  4  percent  of  all  public  library  build- 
ings have  been  built  since  1940.  Those 
built  earlier  are  nowhere  near  meeting 
the  modern  functional  designs  of  good 
library  practice.  The  need  for  a  pro- 
gram to  encourage  the  States  to  aid, 
through  matching  funds,  in  the  build- 
ing of  new  libraries  is  apparent,  and  even 
though  the  $20  million  proposed  in  this 
bill  is  small — about  10  cents  per  person 
when  spread  throughout  the  Nation — at 
least  it  is  a  start. 

Removal  of  the  limitations  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  to  services  in  com- 
munities below  10,000  in  population  will 
make  possible  the  upgrading  of  facilities 
and  materials  with  special  benefit  to  the 
growing  throngs  of  high  school  and  col- 
lege students  in  our  expanding  educa- 
tional program  so  vital  to  the  advance  of 
the  country.  The  schools  are  so  hard 
pressed  by  increasing  numbers  that  their 
own  library  resources  have  difiBculty 
keeping  pace  with  more  than  minimal 
demands.  The  book  collections  of  pub- 
lic libraries  need  to  be  increasingly  com- 
prehensive, but  the  cost  of  books  and 
materials  has  increased  twice  as  fast  as 
consumer  prices  in  the  past  15  years,  as 
the  report  makes  clear. 

The  report  of  the  committee  indicates 
also  that  there  are  still  18  million  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  without  access 
to  public  library  service.  In  1961,  the 
year  when  Indiana  came  into  the  pro- 
gram for  the  first  time,  the  State  was 
reported  to  have  a  million  people  with- 
out library  services.  Of  these,  there  were 
about  20,000  in  urban  areas  as  defined 
by  the  bill,  that  is,  in  communities  of 
more  than  10,000  population.  In  the 
whole  State,  another  300,000  people  were 
served  by  overcrowded,  understaffed, 
obsolete  libraries,  many  of  them  open 
only  very  limited  hours  and  with  very 
few  current  or  near-current  book  ac- 
quisitions. 

As  I  said,  Indiana  did  not  take  advan- 
tage of  the  Librai-y  Services  Act  until 
1961,  so  that  whatever  it  has  achieved 
as  a  result  of  its  participation  has  been 
done  in  a  very  brief  space  of  time.  But 
already,  as  of  June  30,  1963,  over  80,000 
people  in  our  State  have  been  reached 


for  the  first  time  with  library  services, 
and  service  to  380,000  more  has  been  im- 
proved. The  bill  before  us  increases  au- 
thorization for  the  services  now  per- 
formed under  the  act.  But  with  the 
more  limited  funds  and  in  the  limited 
time  of  only  the  past  2  years,  Indiana 
has  achieved  a  gain  which  is  worth 
noting.  According  to  a  specialist  in  this 
law  and  its  operations  in  Indiana,  there 
has  been  imaginative  and  fiexible  use  of 
the  basic  act's  provisions,  particularly  in 
an  unusually  extensive  use  of  so-called 
contract  plans  for  library  extension  pro- 
grams. 

Take  for  example  Pi'anklin  County,  in 
which  is  located  the  town  of  Brookville. 
Brookvllle's  population  Is  about  2.600. 
Library  Services  Act  funds  have  enabled 
the  town's  library  to  reach  out  into  the 
surrounding  county  area  with  bookmobile 
service.  For  the  first  time  in  histoi-y 
everyone  in  the  county  now  has  a  chance 
at  public  library  services. 

Akron  is  an  even  smaller  town,  with 
population  less  than  1,000  in  the  1960 
census,  but  it  also  has  a  public  library. 
Through  the  aid  of  Library  Services  Act 
funds  this  small-town  library  has  actu- 
ally been  able  to  establish  the  equivalent 
of  branch  libraries  to  serve  Lake  Town- 
ship and  Perry  Township.  Without  such 
funds  such  a  development  would  be  im- 
possible. 

The  Indiana  State  program  has  been 
unusually  successful  in  securing  the  wide 
cooperation  and  involvement  of  local 
people,  both  professionals  in  the  library 
field  and  nonprofessional  library  trustees. 
The  Committee  on  Library  Development 
of  the  State  Librarians'  Association  has 
served  as  an  advisory  group  in  the  screen- 
ing of  plans  and  in  the  development  of 
local  service.  It  includes  such  diverse 
representatives  as  members  of  the  State 
small  libraries'  organizations,  the  State 
association  of  library  trustees,  profes- 
sional workers  in  larger  libraries,  and  in 
general  a  cross  section  of  interested  p>eo- 
ple.  Their  approach  has  been  flexible 
rather  than  doctrinaire.  And  the  results 
Illustrate  the  Imagination  which  can  be 
exercised  under  the  Library  Services  Act 
program. 

I  am  thinking  particularly  of  the  in- 
stances of  joint  operation  of  a  program, 
such  as  the  bookmobile  project  in  New- 
ton and  Jasper  Counties.  Here  three 
small  local  libraries  have  Joined  forces — 
Lake  Township,  Rensselaer,  and  Brook. 
The  township  has  a  scattered  popula- 
tion. Brook  less  than  a  thousand  people, 
and  Rensselaer  over  5,000.  But  working 
together  the  three  libraries  are  serving 
the  whole  area  of  the  two  counties.  New- 
ton and  Jasper,  with  bookmobile  service. 

An  even  wider  degree  of  cooperation, 
fostered  and  supixjrted  by  the  possibili- 
ties opened  up  by  the  Library  Service 
Act  and  its  availability  of  funds,  is  that 
of  no  less  than  six  cooperating  libraries 
operating  bookmobile  service  in  still  two 
more  counties.  Stark  and  Marshall.  The 
6  libraries  are  in  communities  ranging 
from  700  to  7,500  in  size:  Hamlet,  Knox, 
North  Judson,  Bremen,  Culver,  and 
Plymouth.  In  this  program  there  is 
reciprocal  borrowing — any  library  card 
for  one  library  is  honored  by  the  others 
One  result  of  this  flexibility  is  the  op- 
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portvmity  these  libraries  have  for  sup- 
plementln^r  each  other.  One,  for 
example,  may  form  a  considerable 
collection  of  recent  books  in  space  sci- 
ence which  would  be  available  not  only 
to  Its  own  Immediate  borrowers  but  to 
others  In  the  entire  two-county  area, 
while  another  may  have  a  specialty  of 
biographies.  In  such  cooperation,  en- 
couraged by  the  act,  lies  greater 
strength  and  expanded  service. 

These  programs  and  these  reciprocaJ 
services  would  iKJt  be  undertaken  with- 
out the  library  Services  Act  funds 
which  make  them  possible.  In  most  of 
the  Instances  where  libraries  are  In- 
volved in  contract  service  of  this  kind, 
where  they  are  tmder  contract  with  the 
State  library  for  the  program,  and  In 
turn  are  tied  through  it  to  the  Federal 
matching  grant  program,  the  project 
term  is  for  a  definite  and  limited  period, 
most  often  S  years.  Usually  by  the  time 
of  termination  of  the  program  the  re- 
sults of  the  service  and  the  demand  for 
its  continuation  iMlngs  an  expansion  of 
local  involvement.  The  fact  that  this 
actually  happens,  as  it  is  the  intention 
of  the  bill  to  achieve,  is  reflected  in  the 
figures  which  the  committee  report  cites 
on  the  rise  tn  funds  for  local  rural  li- 
brary services  by  72  percent  between 
1956  and  1962. 

Says  the  committee  report: 

Leadership  capacity,  of  the  State  library 
extension  agencies  has  been  Increased 
through  the  a^fl'ne  of  new  staff  and  the 
Introduction  of  new  methods. 


This  Is  most  Important,  and  It  has 
proved  a  benefit  to  Indiana  as  to  many 
other  States.  Most  libraries  in  com^ 
munlties  under  10,000  have  no  profes- 
sional trained  librarian.  Many  depend 
on  volimteer  part-time  services,  espe- 
cially In  the  smallest  communities.  For 
such  libraries,  and  such  volunteers,  the 
task  of  cataloging  and  processing  prop- 
erly is  difficult  or  impossible  if  profes- 
sional standards  are  applied.  Some  of 
the  Library  Services  Act  funds  In  In- 
diana have  gone  into  providing  regional 
library  technical  processing  centers  to 
do  this  kind  of  professiotud  work, 
cataloging  books  for  the  small  libraries. 
This  has  greatly  lifted  the  standards 
of  library  care  in  these  small  communi- 
ties. 

In  addition,  funds  have  been  used  for 
the  award  of  graduate  scholarships  spe- 
cifically to  train  people  in  rural  library 
work;  currently  there  are  two  such 
scholarships  under  the  Indiana  program. 
Also,  there  are  training  activities  for 
nonprofessional  librarians  and  library 
board  members.  For  example,  some  time 
ago  under  State  auspices  and  with  aid 
from  LSA  funds,  a  State  meeting  drew 
over  100  library  trustees  from  rural  li- 
braries throughout  the  State.  The  kind 
of  stimulation  for  hometown  activity  on 
the  library  front  which  such  a  situation 
provides  is  most  important,  and  inevi- 
tably results  in  an  increase  of  fimds  and 
services  from  local  sources,  not  to  men- 
tion the  upgrading  of  quality  in  the  serv- 
ice made  available.  In  addition,  another 
use  of  funds  provided  under  this  act  has 
been  in  the  extending  of  in-service  on- 
the-job  training  to  upgrade  the  capabili- 


ties and  professionaUsm  of  the  librarian 
in  the  small  library. 

Extension  of  the  program's  availability 
to  libraries  beyond  the  10,000  population 
limitation,  in  addition  to  the  direct  effects 
on  their  own  development,  will  aid  in  the 
extension  of  programs  such  as  those  we 
have  been  witnessing  in  the  under-10,000 
areas.  I  have  spoken  of  the  cooperative 
programs  worked  out  by  as  many  as  six 
libraries  in  a  continiKWS  geographical 
area.  But  there  hsis  been  no  incentive, 
because  they  are  barred  from  it,  for  tiie 
larger  libraries  in  towns  such  as  Bedford, 
with  13.000  population,  or  Crawfordsville 
with  over  14,000,  or  my  own  city  of 
Evansville  with  nearly  150,000,  to  bring 
their  resources  to  the  assistance  of  the 
smaller  neighboring  communities  which 
may  be  without  library  facilities. 

By  discarding  the  population  stand- 
ards we  are  not  only  helping  to  assist  the 
larger  libraries  to  upgrade  their  services 
directly,  but  we  are  giving  them  a  greater 
incentive  to  serve  as  the  big  brothers 
with  a  helping  hand  for  the  small  li- 
braries at  which  the  act  was  originally 
aimed.  Now,  since  the  libraries  in  the 
larger  towns  caiuiot  benefit  either  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  from  LSA  funds,  their 
only  spur  to  aid  the  weaker  ones  is  the 
sense  of  professional  responsibility  which 
their  librarians  have.  But  these  stronger 
libraries,  only  6  percent  of  which  in  Indi- 
ana are  completely  urban,  can  by  the 
changes  proposed  be  drawn  into  the  total 
program  increasingly  to  the  benefit  of 
all,  especially  where  the  contract  serv- 
ices program,  in  which  Indiana  is  par- 
ticularly strong,  is  made  a  major  part  of 
the  State  approach. 

In  Indiana  there  are  246  public  li- 
braries. Eighty-three  percent  of  them 
are  in  places  of  less  than  10,000  popula- 
tion, and  so  are  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  the  program  at  present  within  its  lim- 
itations. This  may  sound  like  a  dis- 
crepancy, since  I  have  said  that  only  6 
percent  are  completely  urban.  But  It  is 
not,  because  there  is  a  third  category  of 
11  percent,  a  sizable  number,  27  to  be 
precise,  which  are  in  towns  above  10,000 
population  but  which  serve  some  rural 
areas  as  well.  I  expect  that  Indiana  is 
not  alone  in  this,  that  there  are  some 
places  in  nearly  every  State  If  not  all 
which  are  limited  in  their  expansion  of 
service  to  adjacent  rural  areas  by  the 
present  population  restriction. 

Extension  of  the  services  and  the  funds 
as  contained  In  the  ameiKiments  before 
us,  which  are  based  on  the  careful  testi- 
mony of  expert  witnesses  and  a  judicious 
analysis  by  the  committee  In  its  be<^ 
Judgment,  will  aid  In  strengthening  the 
best  defense  of  our  democracy,  the  en- 
lightenment of  its  people.  We  need  this 
bill,  and  not  just  for  Indiana.  But  when 
we  are  ti^iung  in  national  tenns.  the 
specifics  get  vague.  The  examples  I  have 
given  of  the  services  Involved  here,  and 
of  the  values  in  the  program,  are  not 
unique.  .The  same  thing  more  or  less  is 
happenliig  because  of  this  program  in 
Ohio  and  Montana  and  Alabama  and 
Texas  and  all  the  other  50  States.  Its 
expansion  will  be  a  benefit  to  all  of  ua. 
I  hope  that  its  Importance  Is  recognised 
and  support  given  for  it  by  ttie  over- 
whelming majority  of  this  body. 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Kladam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS. ,  Madam  President,  I 
am  delighted  that  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  brought  the  bill  before  the 
Senate.  I  hope  very  much  that  it  will 
be  passed. 

When  my  wife  was  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  In  1946  and 
1946,  she  was  the  House  sponsor  of  the 
original  Library  Extension  Act.  along 
with  the  great  Senator  from  Alabama 
IMr.  HiLLl.  I  have  a  deep  family  in- 
terest In  this  measure. 

May  I  ask  If  It  is  true  that  the  bill 
would  extend  services  to  underprivileged 
areas  of  cities  as  well  as  to  the  country- 
sides? 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  true.  It  would 
extend  services  to  all  areas. 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  That  is  extremely 
important.  It  gives  me  an  added  pleas- 
ure to  support  the  measure  which  the 
great  Senator  from  Alabama  and  my  wife 
started  18  years  ago. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  consider  it  an  honor 
to  bask  in  their  reflected  glory,  because 
it  is  a  great  pleasure  to  Imow  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hnx]  and 
Mrs.  Douglas  introduced  the  bill  pre- 
viously. 

Mr.  HILL,  ^adam  Presidoit.  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  Uie  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare. 

Mr.  HILIj.  In  my  many  years  in  Con- 
gress, I  have  not  had  a  finer,  abler,  or 
more  effective  colleague  than  the  then 
Congresswoman  frcKU  Illirwis,  Mrs.  Em- 
ily Taf  t  Doue^as. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
wish  to  associate  myself  with  that  fine 
tribute  to  Mrs.  Douglas.  I  also  wish  to 
thank  each  of  the  Senators  who  have 
supported  the  bill,  beginning  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  IMr. 
Douglas]  who  ^x>ke  just  a  minute  or  so 
ago.  I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  the  able  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
rfiire  [Mr.  McIntyxkI  for  his  support  of 
the  committee  bill  aiKi  for  his  kind  ex- 
3>ression  regarding  my  work  on  it  as 
chairman  of  the  education  subcommit- 
tee. 

On  last  Friday,  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Johnston]  and  my  very  able 
colleagues  on  the  subcommittee  the  dis- 
tinguished Senators  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  Pennsylvania  IMr. 
Czjuuc],  Vermont  [Mr.  Prouty]  gave  ef- 
fective support  to  the  bill,  as  did  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  WnxiAMBl  with  whom  I  also  serve 
on  the  committee.  I  thank  them  and  my 
good  friend,  ttie  very  able  and  distin- 
Ciiisbed  Senator  from  Kratucky  (Mr. 
Cocml  who,  with  ti«  very  able  Senator 
tram  Kansas  IMr.  Cmosom]  also  gave 
this  bill  their  eff«oUv«  suppoii. 

Madam  President,  today,  we  have 
heard  excellent  sutemento  from  both 
Senators  from  Alaska  In  support  of  the 
bin.    I  am  Indebted  to  th«n  and  to  my 
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subcommittee  associates  the  hardworic- 
ing  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  jAnrsl 
and  the  very  able  Senator  from  Texas 
I  Mr.  YarborouchI.  Their  fine  state- 
ments demonstrate  the  bipartisan  sup- 
port of  the  bill. 

We  have  also  heard  today  from  many 
other  able  and  distinguished  Senators, 
among  them  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  McCaktut]  and  the  Senator 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Haktxx]. 

I  thank  them  all,  and  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  LMr.  PastoreI 
for  his  helpful  colloquy  on  the  bill.  I 
hope  that  I  have  not  overlooked  the  con- 
tribution of  any  Senator  to  passage  of 
this  bill.  Each  has  demonstrated  that 
it  is  public  interest  legislation.  If  I  have 
done  so  Inadvertently,  I  want  them  to 
know  that  I.  nonetheless,  am  deeply  ap- 
preciative of  their  help  with  this  bill. 

Madam  President.  I  am  ready  to  have 
the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDmO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  2265)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Oregon  srleld  me 
1  minute? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  1  minute  to  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  I  should 
invite  attention  of  Senators  to  the  fact 
that  this  is  the  third  education  bill  <rf 
major  importance  which  has  been  con- 
sidered by  this  body  this  year.  Once 
again  we  have  seen  a  display  of  the  great 
skill  and  sound  generalship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 

If  the  bill  passes  the  Senate  and  is 
passed  in  the  other  body  as  well  and  be- 
comes the  law.  it  will  be  another  mile- 
stone to  mark  the  progress  in  educa- 
tion, which  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has 
engineered  so  ably  and  so  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  I 
very  deeply  appreciate  the  words  of  my 
majority  leader.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
has  been  used  or  yielded  back. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  It  pass?  On 
this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Rtjsskll]  Is 
absent  on  ofiBcial  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  EngleI.  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness./ 

I  ftnther  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  fnnn  California 
[Mr.  Enolx]  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  DOMzmcx] 
is  necessarily  absent,  and  if  present  and 
voting,  would  vote  "nay." 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  ConoRl  is  detained  on  ofBcial  busi- 
ness. 


The  result  was  announced — yeas  89, 
nays  7.  as  follows: 

(No.  306  Leg. I 
YKAS— » 


Aiken 

Hart 

Morse 

Allow 

Hartke 

Morton 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Mom 

Bartlett 

Hlckenlooper 

M\indt 

B«7h 

Hill 

Muskle 

Bean 

Holland 

Nelson 

Bennett 

Humphrey 

Ncuberfer 

Bible 

Inouye 

Pactora 

Boggs 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Brewster 

Javlts 

Pell 

Burdlck 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Byrd.  V». 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Proxmlre 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Keating 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Kennedy 

Robertson 

Caae 

Kuchel 

SaltonstaU 

Cburch 

Lausche 

Scott 

Clark 

Long,  Mo. 

Smathers 

Cooper 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Dlrksen 

Magnuson 

Sijarkman 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Stennln 

Douglas 

McCarthy 

Symington 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Talmadge 

EdmondBon 

McOee 

Walteia 

Ellender 

McOovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Errln 

Mclntyre 

WUllams.  Del. 

Fong 

McNamara 

Yarborough 

Fulbrlght 

Metralf 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

Qore 

Miller 

Young,  Ohio 

Omening 

Monroney 
NATS— 7 

Curtis 

Mechem 

Thurmond 

Ooldwater 

Slmpeon 

Tower 

Hruska 

NOT  VOnNO-4 

Cotton 

Kngle 

RuaseU 

Domlnlck 

So  the  bill  (S.  2265)  was  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseitibled, 

EXTENSION     or     ACT     TO     NONSUKAL     AREAS 

Section  1.  (a)  (1)  Section  2  of  tlie  Library 
Servlcea  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"rural". 

(3)  Section  3  of  such  Act  la  amended  by 
striking  out  "rural".  » 

(b)  Section  4  of  suoh  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "rural"  wherever  it  appears 
therein. 

(c)(1)  So  much  of  section  &(a)  of  such 
Act  as  precedes  paragraph  ( 1 )  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  "to  rural  areas". 

(3)  Paragraph  (3)  of  sucb  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "niral". 

(d)  Section  8(b)  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  "In  rural  areas". 

(e)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  paragrtq}h  (e)  and  by  striking 
out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of  paragraph  (d)  and 
Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  a  period. 

EXTENSION     AND    INCmEASE    OF     AUTHORISATION 

Sec.  2.  Section  3  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "Is  hereby" 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "are";  by  strik- 
ing out  "nine  succeeding  fiscal  years"  and 
inaertlng  In  lieu  thereof  "next  six  fiscal 
years";  and  by  inserting  ",  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  the  sum  of  $25,000,000, 
and  for  each  of  the  next  two  fiscal  years  a 
sum  not  to  exceed  $25,000,000,"  after 
"$7,600,000". 

INCREASE    IN     MINIMTTM    ALLOTMENTS;     AVAILA- 
BILITT  or  ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Section  4  of  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  "$10,000" 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "$26,000",  and 
by  striking  ottt  "$40,000"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "$100,000". 

(b)  Siich  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "The  allotment  to  any  State  under 
this  section  for  the  fiscal  yeer  ending  June 


30,  1984,  shall  be  available  for  payments  to 
such  Stat«  with  respect  to  expenditures 
under  Its  approved  State  plan  during  such 
year  and  the  next  fiscal  year." 

DEVELOPMENT    Or    LIBRART    SERVICES    rOR    ALL 

Sac.  4.  Clause  (3)  o<  subsection  (a)  of 
section  6  of  the  Library  Services  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  all  that  appears 
after  the  wc»-d  "advantage"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  the  following:  "sind  will  grive 
consideration  to  the  educational  needs  of 
people  of  aU  ages,  including  students;". 

INCREASE     IN     MINIMUM     STATE     EXPENDITURES 
REQUIRED 

Sec.  5.  SutMectlon  (a)  of  section  6  of  the 
Library  Services  Act  is  amended  by  striking 
out  "$10,000"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
"$26,000",  by  strUdng  out  "$40,000"  and  in- 
serUng  in  lieu  thereof  "$100,000",  and  by 
striking  out  "June  30,  1966"  wherever  It  ap- 
pears therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"June  30,  1963". 

PATMBNT    PROCEDURE 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (b)  of  section  6  of  the 
Library  Services  Act  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows: 

"(b)  Prior  to  each  period  for  which  a  pay- 
ment Is  to  be  made  under  subsection  (a), 
but  not  less  often  than  semiannually,  the 
Commissioner  shall  estimate  the  amount  to 
which  each  State  will  be  entitled  under  sub- 
section (a)  for  such  period;  and  the  amount 
BO  estimated  shall  be  paid,  in  such  Install- 
ments and  at  such  time  or  times  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  determine,  after  necessary 
adjxistment  on  account  of  any  previously 
made  overpa3rment  or  underpayment  under 
this  section." 

CONSTRUCTION  GRANTS 

Sec.  7.  (a)  The  Library  Services  Act  is 
further  amended  by  inserting  "TITLE  I — 
PUBLIC  LIBRARY  SERVICES"  after  section 
3,  by  redesignating  sections  3,  4.  6,  and  6, 
and  references  thereto,  as  sections  101.  103, 
i03.  and  104.  respectively,  and  by  Inserting 
after  such  sections  the  following  new  title: 

"TITLE  II— PUBLIC  LIBRARY 

CONSTRUCTION 

"authorization  or  appropriations 

"Sec.  201.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  the  sum  of  $20,000,000,  and  for  each  of 
the  next  two  fiscal  years  a  sum  not  in  excess 
of  $30,000,000,  which  shall  be  used  for  mak- 
ing payments  to  States,  which  have  sub- 
mitted and  bad  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner, State  plans  for  the  construction  of 
public  libraries. 

"AIXOTMENTS 

"Sec.  302.  Prom  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  each  fiscal  year, 
the  Commissioner  shall  allot  $30,000  each  to 
Ouam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, and  $80,000  to  each  of  the  other 
States,  and  shall  allot  to  each  State  such 
part  of  the  remainder  of  such  sums  as  the 
population  of  the  State  bears  to  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States,  according  to  the 
most  recent  decennial  census.  A  State's 
allotment  under  this  subsection  for  any 
fiscal  year  shall  be  available  for  payments 
with  respect  to  construction  projects  ap- 
proved, under  its  State  plan  approved  under 
section  303,  during  such  year  or  (but  only  In 
the  case  of  a  State  allotment  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964)  the  next  fiscal 
year. 

"STATE  PLANS  POR  CONSTRUCTION 

"Sec.  203.  (a)  To  be  approved  for  pur- 
poses of  this  title  a  State  plan  for  construc- 
tion of  public  libraries  must — 

"(1)  meet  the  requirements  of  paragraphs 
(1),  (3).  (4),  and  (6)  of  section  103  (a); 

"(2)  set  forth  criteria  and  procedures  for 
approval  of  projects  for  construction  of  pub- 
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Uc  library  facilities  which  are  designed  to 
insure  that  priority  will  be  given  to  projects 
for  facilities  to  serve  areas  having,  in  the 
Judgment  of  the  State  library  administrative 
agency,  the  greatest  need  for  additional 
facilities  and  which  give  consideration  to 
the  educational  needs  of  people  of  all  ages, 
Including  students; 

"(3)  provide  assurance  that  every  local  or 
other  public  agency  whose  application  for 
funds  under  the  plan  with  respect  to  a 
project  for  construction  of  public  library 
facilities  is  denied  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity for  a  fair  hearing  before  the  State 
library  administrative  agency;  and 

"(4)  provide  assurance  that  all  laborers 
and  mechanics  employed  by  contractors  or 
subcontractors  on  all  construction  projects 
assisted  under  this  Act  shall  be  paid  wages 
at  rates  not  less  than  those  prevailing  on 
similar  construction  In  the  locality,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  Davis-Bacon  Act,  as 
amended  (40  U.S.C.  276a-276c-5 ) ;  and  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  shall  have  with  respect 
to  the  labor  standards  specified  in  this  para- 
graph the  authority  and  functions  set  forth 
in  Reorganization  Plan  Numbered  14  of  1950 
(16  PJl.  3176;  6  U.S.C.  133z-16)  and  section 
2  of  the  Act  of  Junt  13,  1934,  as  amended 
(40  U.S.C.  276c). 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
plan  which  fulfills  the  conditions  specified 
In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

"PAYMENTS  TO  STATES 

"Ssc.  204.  <a)  Prom  Its  allotment  avail- 
able therefor  under  section  302  each  State 
shall  be  entitled  to  receive  an  amount  equal 
to  the  Federal  share  (as  determined  under 
section  104)  of  projects  approved,  during 
the  period  for  which  such  allotment  is  avail- 
able, under  the  State  plan  of  such  State  ap- 
proved under  section  203. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shall  from  time 
to  time  estimate  the  amount  to  which  a 
State  Is  entitled  under  subsection  (a),  and 
such  amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  State,  at 
such  time  or  times,  and  In  such  Installments 
as  the  Commissioner  shall  determine,  after 
necessary  adjustment  on  account  of  any 
previously  made  underpayment  or  overpay- 
ment." 

(b)  Section  9  of  such  Act  Is  further 
amended  by  redesignating  paragraph  (d) 
as  paragraph  (e)  and  inserting  after  para- 
graph   (c)    the  following  new  paragraph: 

"(d)  The  term  'construction'  Includes 
construction  of  new  buildings  and  ex- 
pansion, remodeling,  and  alteration  of  exist- 
ing buildings,  and  Initial  equipment  of  any 
such  buildings;  Including  architects'  fees 
and  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  land; 
and". 

(c)  Subsection  (f)  of  the  section  of  such 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  104  Is  re- 
pealed. 

(d)  Subsection  (a)  of  such  section  104  is 
amended  by  inserting  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  sentence:  "Prom  such  allot- 
ments, there  shall  also  be  paid  to  each  State 
for  each  such  period  the  Federal  share  of  the 
total  of  the  sums  expended  by  the  State  and 
Its  political  subdivisions  during  such  period 
for  administration  of  the  plan  of  such  State 
approved  under  section  203." 

(e)  Subsection  (e)  of  such  section  104  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "Act"  and  Inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  "title". 

(f)  Such  Act  Is  further  amended  by  In- 
serting "TITLE  III — GENERAL"  above  the 
heading  for  section  7  and  by  redesignating 
sections  7,  8,  and  9  as  sections  301,  302,  and 
304,  respectively. 

(g)  The  first  sentence  of  such  section  301 
is  amended  by  ( 1 )  striking  out  "administra- 
tion of  the  State  plan"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "administration  of  a  State  plan";  (2) 
by  inserting  "applicable"  before  "require- 
ments of  this  Act";  and  by  (3)  Inserting  "(or, 


in  his  discretion,  that  further  payments  will 
not  be  made  with  respect  to  portions  of  or 
projects  under  the  State  plan  affected  by 
such  failure)"  before  "until  he  Is  satisfied". 
The  second  sentence  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read:  "Until  he  Is  so  satisfied,  no 
further  payments  shall  be  made  to  such  State 
for  carrying  out  such  State  plan  (or  fvirther 
paymente  shall  be  limited  to  parts  of  or 
projects  under  the  plan  not  affected  by  such 
failure)." 

(h)  Such  Act  is  further  amended  by  in- 
serting after  such  section  302  the  following 
new  section: 

'  're  ALLOTMENTS 

"Sec.  303.  The  amount  of  any  State's  al- 
lotment imder  section  102  or  202  for  any 
fiscal  year  which  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines will  not  be  required  for  the  period 
for  which  such  allotment  Is  available  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan  approved  xmder 
section  103  and  section  303,  respectively, 
shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  States 
In  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  for 
such  year  to  such  States  under  such  section 
102  or  202,  as  the  ctise  may  be,  but  with 
such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of  such 
other  States  being  reduced  to  the  extent  It 
exceeds  the  amovmt  which  the  Commissioner 
estimates  the  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  period  of  time  for  which  the 
original  allotments  were  available  for  carry- 
ing out  the  State  plan  approved  under  sec- 
tion 103  or  203,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  not  suffering 
such  a  reduction.  Any  amoimt  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  subsection  from  funds 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  101  or  201 
for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  deemed  part  of 
Its  allotment  for  such  year  xmder  sections 
102  and  202,  respectively." 

HEARINGS  AND  JUDICIAL  REVIEW 

Sec.  8.  The  section  of  the  Library  Services 
Act  herein  redesignated  as  section  302  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  subsection: 

"(d)(1)  The  Commissioner  shall  not  fi- 
nally disapprove  any  State  plan  submitted 
under  this  Act,  or  any  modification  thereof, 
without  first  affording  the  State, submitting 
the  plan  reasonable  notice  and  opportunity 
for  a  hearing. 

"(2)  If  any  State  Is  dissatisfied  with  the 
Commissioner's  final  action  with  respect  to 
the  approval  of  Its  State  plan  submitted 
under  title  I  or  title  n.  or  with  respect 
to  his  final  action  under  section  301,  such 
State  may  appeal  to  the  United  States  Co\u-t 
of  Appeals  for  the  circuit  In  which  the  State 
Is  located,  by  filing  a  petition  with  such 
court  within  sixty  days  after  such  final  ac- 
tion. A  copy  of  the  petition  shall  be  forth- 
with transmitted  by  the  clerk  of  the  court 
to  the  Commissioner  or  any  officer  desig- 
nated by  him  for  that  purpose.  The  Com- 
missioner thereupon  shall  file  In  the  court 
the  record  of  the  proceedings  on  which  he 
based  his  action,  as  provided  In  section  2112 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code. 

"(3)  Upon  the  filing  of  the  petition  re- 
ferred to  In  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection, 
the  court  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to  affirm 
the  action  of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  It 
aside.  In  whole  or  In  part,  temporarily  or 
permanently,  but  until  the  filing  of  the  rec- 
ord the  Commissioner  may  modify  or  set 
aside  his  order.  The  findings  of  the  Com- 
missioner as  to  the  facts.  If  supported  by 
substantial  evidence,  shall  be  conclusive,  but 
the  court,  for  good  cause  shown,  may  remand 
the  case  to  the  Commissioner  to  take  further 
evidence,  and  the  Commissioner  may  there- 
upon make  new  or  modified  findings  of  fact 
and  may  modify  his  previous  action,  and 
shall   file   In   the   court   the  record  of   the 


fiu-ther  proceedings.  Such  new  or  modified 
findings  of  fact  shall  likewise  be  conclusive 
If  supported  by  substantial  evidence. 

"(4)  The  Judgment  of  the  court  alBnn- 
Ing  or  setting  aside,  In  whole  or  In  part, 
any  action  of  the  Commissioner  shall  be  final, 
subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  upon  certlc«-arl  or  certifi- 
cation as  provided  in  section  1264  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code.  The  commencement  of 
proceedings  under  this  subsection  shall  not. 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operate  as  a  stay  of  the  Commissioner's  ac- 
tion." 

EXTENSION  TO  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Sec.  9.  Clause  (a)  of  the  section  of  the 
Library  Services  Act  herein  redesignated  as 
section  304  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "a 
State,"  the  following:  "the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia.". 

evtective  dates 

Sec.  10.  The  amendments  made  by  sections 
1,  3,  4,  5,  and  6,  subsections  (c),  (e),  (g), 
and  (h)  of  section  7,  and  section  9  shall 
apply  with  respect  to  appropriations  made 
after  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  or  allot- 
mente  or  payments  from  such  appropriations, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

CHANGE  IN  title  AND  SHORT  TITLE 

Sec.  11.  (a)  The  first  section  of  the  Li- 
brary Services  Act  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  "Library  Services  Act"  and  Inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  "Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act". 

(b)  The  title  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  "To  promote  the  further  development 
of  public  library  services." 

Mr.  MORSE.  Madam  President,  once 
again  I  extend  to  the  majority  leader 
my  sincere  thanks  for  his  unfailing  co- 
operation with  the  committee  during 
the  handling  of  this  bill.  I  also  thank 
every  member  of  the  committee  for  the 
wonderful  cooperation  they  extended  in 
the  presentation  of  the  bill.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  for  helping  to  arrive  at  a  neces- 
sary adjustment  of  the  bill  that  made  it 
possible  to  dispose  of  it  completely  and 
quickly. 

I  move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  (S.  2265)  was  passed  be  recon- 
sidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Madam  President, 
I  move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed,  without  amendment, 
the  bill  (S.  2267)  to  amend  Public  Law 
88-72  to  increase  the  authorization  for 
appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
261  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R.  7431) 
making  appropriations  for  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
other  activities  chargeable  in  whole  or 
in  part  against  the  revenues  of  said  EHs- 
trict  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to 
the  confei-ence  asked  by  the  Senate  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
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thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Natchks.  Mr. 
OiAm o.  Mr.  Cakkoh.  Mr.  Wiuon  of  Indi- 
ana, and  Mr.  Wtmav  were  aMX)lnted 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 

The  meaaage  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  a  Joint  reeolutkHi 
<H.J.  Res.  809)  making  continuing  ap- 
propriations for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  and 
for  other  purposes.  In  which  it  reqiiested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion (H.  Con.  Res.  238)  establishing  that 
the  two  Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in 
&e  HaU  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
on  November  27.  1963.  at  12:30  o'clock 
postmeridian,  in  which  it  requested  the 
concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


HOUSE  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
REFERRED 

The  Joint  resoluUon  (HJ.  Res.  809) 
mftk^ng  continuing  appropriations  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, was  read  twice  by  Its  title  sind 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions.   

GOVERNMENT      GUARANTEES      OP 

CREDIT    TO    COMMUNIST    COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
\mder  the  imanimous-conaent  agree- 
ment reached  last  Friday,  and  after  con- 
sultation with  the  distinguished  minor- 
ity leader,  the  Senator  from  Illinois  tMr. 
DiXKSKNl.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
call  up  Calendar  No.  639.  S.  2310;  and 
that  It  be  laid  before  the  Senate  and 
made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  <Mr.  Nkl- 
soif  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
sUted  by  UUe. 

The  Lboislatitk  Cluk.  A  bill  (S. 
2310)  to  prohibit  any  guaranty  by  the 
Export- Import  Bank  or  any  other  agency 
of  the  Government  of  payment  of  obli- 
gations of  Communist  countries. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum?  I  do  not  see  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  in  the 
Chamber. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that,  without  losing  my  right  to 
the  floor,  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
California,  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quonun. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorian. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 


The   PRESIDINO    OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  wish  me  to  yield  to  him? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  seeking  rec- 
ognition. I  assimie,  since  a  bill  is  before 
the  Senate,  Senators  who  favor  the  bill 
should  be  heard  first. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  perfectly  will- 
ing to  yield  the  floor  to  permit  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Virginia  to  pro- 
ceed. I  had  felt,  since  the  report  of  the 
committee  was  adverse,  that  It  was  up 
to  those  of  us  who  are  opposed  to  the  bill 
to  present  the  report  of  the  committee. 
However,  I  am  perfectly  willing  to 
yield  to  the  able  chairman  of  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee,  and  to 
have  him  recogniaed  on  his  own  time. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  courtesy.  I  ask  for  some  time 
from  the  minority  leader.  I  should  like 
to  have  10  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
has  said,  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7.  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  do  not  pass. 

However,  no  substantive  report,  set- 
ting forth  either  the  majority  or  the 
minority  views,  was  filed,  due  to  limita- 
tions of  time. 

As  I  shall  say  before  I  conclude  my  re- 
marks, the  committee  did  not  take  time 
to  consider  the  amendment  which  was 
subsequently  offered,  at  my  suggestion, 
by  the  patron  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
pass  the  bill.  S.  2310,  and  keep  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  from  using  taxpayers' 
funds  to  guarantee  loans  and  credits  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries. 

The  issue  this  bill  presents  to  the  Sen- 
ate, the  Hoxise  of  Representatives,  and 
the  country  Is  a  vital  one,  but  fortunately 
a  simple  one.  The  issue  Is  not  the  credit 
worthiness  of  Communist  countries:  It 
is  not  the  desirability  of  reducing  grain 
surtilus;  It  is  not  the  desirability  of  help- 
ing our  balance  of  payments.  The  real 
Issue  is  whether  the  UJ3.  Government 
and  the  people  of  the  United  States 
should  help  to  provide  food  and  other 
commodities  to  the  Soviet  Union  that 
would  strengthen  the  power  of  com- 
munism to  attack  us.  To  that  question 
I  think  that  the  Mundt  bill  is  the  right, 
although  not  the  complete  answer. 

If  self-preservation  requires  self-de- 
nial on  our  part  of  profits  from  trading 
with  the  enemy,  we  should  insist  that 
our  NATO  allies  do  likewise. 

During  the  consideration  of  the  foreign 
aid  bill  on  the  Senate  floor.  Senator 
MmfDT  Introduced  an  amendment  to  pro- 
hibit the  Export-Import  Bank  from 
guaranteeing  credit  for  the  shipment  of 
grain  to  the  Communist  bloc.  A  move  to 
table  this  amendment  failed — 40  Sen- 
ators, who  presimMibly  opposed  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Mundt  amendment,  voted  to 
table  the  amendment ;  46  Senators  voted 
against  the  motion  to  table. 

Under  an  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment on  Friday,  November  15.  Senator 


MuKOT  withdrew  his  amendment  and  in- 
troduced, as  a  separate  bill.  S.  2310  ap- 
plying to  guarantees  by  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  credit  on  shipments  to  all 
commodities  to  the  Communist  bloc. 

Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  for  hear- 
ings and  committee  consideration,  with 
the  agreement  that  it  would  be  reported 
to  the  Senate,  favorably  or  unfavorably, 
by  Monday,  November  25.  The  commit- 
tee held  hearings  on  Wednesday,  Thurs- 
day, and  Friday.  November  20.  21,  and 
22.  at  which  Senator  Muwdt  and  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT  represented  ably  the  opposing 
views  in  the  Senate.  The  administration 
views  were  fuUy  and  ably  presented  by 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon.  Under 
SecreUry  of  State  Ball,  President  of  the 
Export- Import  Bank  Linder,  and  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce  Roosevelt.  In 
addition,  members  of  the  public  appeared 
to  testify  for  and  against  the  bill.  Most 
of  the  members  of  the  committee  partici- 
pated actively  in  the  questioning.  The 
hearings  have  been  printed  and  are 
available  for  the  Senate  and  the  public. 

The  committee  met  on  November  25 
and  in  accordance  with  the  unanimous - 
consent  agreement  the  bill  was  ordered 
reported  by  a  vote  of  8  to  7,  with  a  recom- 
mendation that  it  do  not  pass.  A  copy 
of  the  275  pages  of  printed  hearings  Is 
in  the  desk  of  every  Member.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  Committee  on  Baiiklng 
and  Currency  has  fully  and  capably  dis- 
charged its  responsibility  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  was  created 
In  1934.  Never  before  has  the  Bank  as- 
sisted In  the  shipment  of  goods  to  a  Com- 
munist country,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  Yugoslavia — obviously  a  special 
case.  In  1963.  almost  30  years  after  the 
creation  of  the  Bank,  it  is  for  the  first 
time  helping  in  the  export  of  grain  to 
Hungary  and  it  is  participating  In  the 
negotiations  leading  to  the  sale  of  mil- 
lions of  doUars  of  wheat  to  Russia.  And 
this  is  not  the  end.  Administration  wit- 
nesses left  no  doubt  that  if  the  Mundt 
bill  is  not  passed,  these  grain  sales  will 
be  a  precedent  for  Goverrunent  guaran- 
tees of  credit  on  sales  of  industrial  and 
commercial  goods  to  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  am  convinced  that  we  should  con- 
tinue the  present  policy  of  denying  Gov- 
ernment aid  to  Communist  countries. 

In  my  Judgment  that  Issue  is  funda- 
mental. Russian  leaders  of  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  have  expressed  themselves  time 
and  time  again  as  determined  to  conquer 
the  free  world  by  force  or  by  subversion. 
I  see  no  indication  of  any  change  in  their 
intentions.  I  am  convinced  the  dividing 
line  between  the  free  world  and  the  Com- 
munist world  is  as  definite  and  distinct  as 
the  Berlin  wall.  Religion,  a  free  enter- 
prise society,  personal  freedom,  responsi- 
bility, and  our  democratic  way  of  life  lie 
on  one  side.  Atheism,  Marxism,  and 
slavery  lie  on  the  other. 

I  expect  the  cold  war  to  continue  until 
the  masses  of  the  Conununist  bloc  will  no 
longer  submit  to  that  tsrpe  of  dictator- 
ship. I  have  no  question  that  in  the  long 
run  the  free  world  will  win.  Religion,  a 
free  enterprise  society,  personal  freedom, 
responsibility,  and  our  democratic  way 
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of  life  will  in  the  ong  run  be  victorious. 
But  for  us  to  furnish  aid  to  the  dictators 
and  relief  for  downtrodden  masses  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  Is  but  to  postpone 
the  ultimate  victory  of  a  free  world. 

The  breakdown  In  Russia's  agriculture 
may  be  the  first  crack  in  the  commu- 
nistic-dictatorial system.  Rxissian  mili-^ 
tai-y  might  is  dependent  on  Russia's 
entire  economic  system.  Soldiers  who 
cannot  eat  cannot  fight.  Industrial 
workers  who  cannot  eat  cannot  make 
planes,  tanks,  submarines,  and  munitions 
of  war;  and  if  the  Russians  must  divert 
more  of  their  manpower  to  agriculture 
they  can  only  do  so  by  diverting  them 
from  the  army  or  from  factories  and 
plants.  Only  those  with  short  memories 
have  forgotten  how  American  farmers 
were  urged  to  Increase  their  production 
during  wartime,  not  only  in  order  to  sup- 
ply food  for  the  military  and  the  indus- 
trial population  but  also  in  order  to  sup- 
ply alcohol — the  raw  material  for  syn- 
thetic rubber,  explosives,  and  other  mate- 
rials of  war. 

If  the  Mundt  bill  is  passed,  we  will 
make  it  clear  that  we  do  not  Intend  to 
use  Government  assistance  to  build  up 
the  economy  of  Russia  and  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  If  we  pass  the  Mundt  bill,  we 
will  show  that  we  will  not  use  the  TJS. 
Goverrunent  aid  and  the  taxpayers' 
money  to  build  up  the  Russian  commu- 
nistic system  of  atheism,  Marxism, 
slavery,  and  dictatorship.  If  we  pass  the 
Mundt  bill,  we  will  show  that  we  as  a 
Christian  nation  are  dedicated  to  the 
preservation  of  a  free  enterprise  society, 
personal  freedom,  and  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  yield. 
,  Mr.  SYMINGTON.  With  great  re- 
spect, I  ask  the  able  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia if  it  Is  not  true  that  countries  in 
Europe,  and  also  Canada,  are  selling 
grain  heavily  to  Russia,  even  in  some  im- 
portant cases  to  Communist  China? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  My  answer  to  the 
question  is:  Yes,  it  is  true.  Canada,  es- 
pecially, is  selling  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  worth  of  grain  to  Russia.  How- 
ever, Canadian  ports  will  soon  be  frozen 
over,  and  it  is  essential,  because  the  grain 
shortage  is  so  acute,  that  the  Conununist 
countries  have  access  to  our  grain,  which 
can  be  moved  overseas  at  all  times  of 
the  year. 

When  the  issue  was  raised  at  the  hear- 
ings that  Germany  would  buy  our  wheat, 
process  it  into  flour,  and  make  a  big 
profit  from  selling  it  to  the  Russians,  I 
stated  that  our  former  Chief  of  Staff  and 
former  Commander  in  Chief,  General 
Elsenhower,  had  recommended  that  four 
or  five  of  our  divisions  be  withdrawn 
from  West  Germany.  I  said  at  the  hear- 
ings that  we  could  say  to  West  Germany : 
"Cooperate  with  us  In  our  dedication 
against  increasing  the  strength  of  the 
Communists  and  stop  trying  to  make  a 
few  extra  dollars  from  the  sale  of  fiour; 
otherwise  we  win  withdraw  four  of  our 
divisions.  Then,  you  will  have  to  use 
your  own  manpower  and  your  own  mon- 
ey to  provide  for, the  defense  that  we  are 
giving  you."         jl 

I  have  said,  as  Senators  have  Just 
heard,  that  the  Mundt  bill  Is  only  a  par- 
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tial  answer.  But  it  is  at  least  a  step, 
and  a  big  one,  in  the  right  direction.  It 
is  also  a  step,  as  a  matter  of  principle, 
which  will  involve  some  sacrifice.  I 
realize,  as  the  point  was  raised  in  com- 
mittee, that  the  bill  could  include  to- 
bacco, and  Virginia  would  be  interested. 
We  do  not  raise  much  wheat,  but  the 
Mundt  bill  covers  everything.  I  voted 
for  it,  knowing  that  it  would  apply  to 
tobacco  and  other  agricultural  products 
which  Virginia  grows. 

As  a  matter  of  principle,  I  did  not 
want  to  see  our  Nation  reverse  the  stand 
it  has  traditionally  taken,  which  is  that 
we  should  not  aid  a  Communist  country — 
unless,  of  coiurse,  we  are  convinced  that 
the  cold  war  is  over.  But,  as  I  indicated, 
I  do  not  believe  it  is  over.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  more  to  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  further  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  It  is  well  known 
that  a  larger  share  of  the  U.S.  taxpay- 
ers' money,  a  larger  percentage  of  gross 
national  product  and  national  income.  Is 
spent  for  defense  than  in  the  case  of 
any  of  the  other  countries  of  the  free 
world. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  is  true. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  If  we  plan  to  con- 
tinue, in  effect,  to  support  bank  freedom 
in  Europe,  the  Middle  East,  and  the  Far 
East  in  the  future,  as  we  do  today,  how 
can  American  business,  in  the  long  run, 
be  competitive  with  the  economies  of  the 
countries  that  we  are  assisting,  unless  we 
provide  American  industry  and  Amer- 
ican agriculture  with  the  same  rights 
that  the  other  countries,  our  allies  of  the 
free  world,  provide  their  agriculture, 
their  industry,  and  their  banks? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  by  using  new,  modem  ma- 
chinery, bought  with  our  money,  foreign 
competitors  are  now,  with  cheap  labor 
costs,  putting  ixs  at  a  disadvantage  in 
world  trade. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  there  is 
a  market,  both  in  Red  China  and  behind 
what  we  call  the  Iron  Curtain — that  is, 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries — ^but  I  do  not 
admit  that  because  we  coxild  make 
money  and  help  our  businessmen  to  com- 
pete successfully,  we  should  put  the  love 
of  money  above  a  consideration  of  our 
national  survival. 

If  we  are  willing  to  deny  ourselves  and 
to  sacrifice  for  our  ultimate  security,  we 
can  make  the  same  demand  upon  all  our 
allies — and  there  are  many  ways  in  which 
we  could  enforce  that  demand. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  a  patriotic  member  of  this 
body.  Our  physical  strength  can  only 
come  from  our  economic  strength. 

Our  primary  need  now  would  seem  to 
be  to  overcome  our  continuing  unfavor- 
able balance  of  pajmaents.  The  pro- 
posed sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  would 
help  correct  that  situation.  I,  too.  was 
worried  about  the  thought  behind  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  because  I  thought  all  pay- 
ment was  to  be  in  gold.    I  now  under- 


stand that  only  25  percent  will  be  in 
gold,  the  other  75  percent  coming  fairly 
rapidly,  the  first  payment  in  6  months, 
the  next  in  12  months,  the  third  and 
final  payment  In  18  months.  This  would 
appear  to  be  pretty  normal. 

I  differ  with  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia in  this  respect:  I  do  not  consider 
the  proposed  transaction  to  be  some- 
thing which  would  be  done  solely  for 
American  business  or  banking  or  agri- 
culture. The  truth  is,  Russia  does  not 
have  to  worry  about  the  soundness  of  its 
money  as  much  as  we  do.  As  someone 
has  well  said,  in  a  totalitarian  state  the 
coin  of  the  realm  Is  the  order  of  the  dic- 
tator. If  we  continue  our  present  policy, 
we  will  put  our  farmers,  businessmen, 
and  bankers  at  a  disadvantage,  and  will 
further  unfavorably  affect  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem. 

In  my  opinion,  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments is  the  second  most  serious  situ- 
ation this  Nation  faces  today.  If  we 
do  not  enter  Into  such  transactions,  but 
our  allies  do,  we  could  damage  our  ca- 
pacity to  defend  ourselves  against  com- 
munism, because  we  would  be  damaging 
the  source  of  our  defense  strength— our 
economy. 
I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Missovul  may  recall  that 
for  10  years  I  served  on  the  Hoxise  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  During 
that  time  I  took  It  upon  myself  to  lead 
the  fight  in  behalf  of  the  Hull  reciprocal 
trade  agreements  program.  I  spent  10 
years  Intensively  studjring  foreign  trade. 
Ovu"  trade  with  Russia  during  that  time 
did  not  amount  to  a  hill  of  beans.  We 
bought  a  little  gold  and  some  furs  from 
Russia.  From  the  Pacific  Northwest,  we 
obtained  a  little  timber  and  manganese. 
For  many  years,  our  biggest  customer 
was  Great  Britain.  That  situation 
lasted  imtll  she  was  brought  to  her  knees 
by  the  expense  of  World  War  L  Then 
Canada  became  our  biggest  customer. 

Russia  and  the  Balkan  countries  that 
now  lie  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  have 
never  figiired  in  our  trade  to  any  appreci- 
able extent. 

Japan  has  been  our  biggest  consumer 
of  raw  cotton.  Germany,  France,  and 
other  Western  European  coimtrles  are 
large  customers  of  this  country. 

As  I  have  said,  for  many  years  Great 
Britain  was  the  largest  customer.  Later, 
Csinada  became  the  largest  one.  But 
the  coimtrles  of  the  Russian  bloc  have 
never  figured  largely  in  our  foreign  trade. 
Now  it  is  proposed  to  sell  to  them  12 
percent  of  our  accumulation  of  wheat. 
Probably  it  will  be  a  "one  shot "  agree- 
ment.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  has  yielded  to 
himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  5  minutes  more. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes  longer. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  we 
might  drop  back  to  a  position  worse  than 
the  one  we  were  in  before.  In  the  mean- 
time, as  I  have  pointed  out,  a  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia  may  be  Just  the  first 
step  on  the  way  to  sales  of  direct  muni- 
tions   of  war    to  Russia.    Who    would 
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wish  to  sen  scrap  iron  or  other  materials 

which  could  be  shot  back  at  our  boys? 

Aicxiromcirr  ko.  39« 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  I>akota  IMr. 
MuNOT],  who  wishes  to  discuss  an 
amendment  to  S.  2310,  No.  326.  which 
he  offered  at  my  suggestion.  The  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  will  now  explain 
the  amendment 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  liefore 
the  hearings  were  held,  at  the  request 
and  suggestion  of  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  I  offered  this  amendment,  a 
copy  of  which  is  now  on  the  desk  of  each 
Senator.    It  is  a  cLau'ifying  amendment. 

As  the  chairman  of  Che  comioittee  has 
pointed  out,  the  amendment  would  put 
into  legal  language  exactly  what  the  At- 
torney General  held  in  his  opinion  of 
October  9,  so  that  either  the  adoption 
or  the  rejection  of  the  amendment  would 
make  no  change  in  the  ejcisting  situation. 
In  short,  this  measure  would  provide  a 
stable  set  of  rules ;  cuid  all  should  under- 
stand that  amendment  No.  326  would 
not  in  any  way  involve  an  extension  of 
.  trade  with  Russia.  The  amendment  was 
offered  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
chairman. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  have  indicated,  yesterday  the  commit- 
tee acted  under  the  terrible  emotional 
strain  of  one  of  the  greatest  tragedies 
the  American  people  have  ever  been 
called  upon  to  face.  It  did  not  take  into 
consideration  the  fact  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  had,  at  my  request, 
submitted  this  amendment  to  deal  with 
the  situation  which  faces  us,  in  that  the 
Attorney  General  has  ruled  in  regard  to 
the  Johnson  Act,  which  provides  that 
the  United  States  cannot  make  loans  to 
the  governments  of  countries  which  are 
In  default  on  their  World  War  I  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States  or  their  other 
obligations  to  the  United  SUtes.  The 
Attorney  General  ruled  in  effect  that  the 
extension  of  credit  under  normal  com- 
mercial terms  would  not  come  within 
the  provisions  of  the  Johnson  Act.  I 
thought  that  was  a  correct  ruling;  but. 
after  all,  this  opinion  does  not  amend 
the  law;  it  is  not  binding  on  the  courts; 
it  would  be  binding  only  upon  thoee  who 
now  serve  in  the  ofiBce  of  the  Attorney 
General.  So  I  thought  it  better  to  make 
it  crystal  clear,  by  an  act  of  Congress, 
that  if  private  firms  do  engage  in  this 
trade — for  certainly  it  is  better  to  have 
private  enterprise,  rather  than  the  Gov- 
ernment, do  it — they  will  not  be  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Johnson  Act. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
be  willing  to  accept  this  amendment.  It 
merely  affirms  the  correctness  of  the  rul- 
ing by  the  Attorney  General  and  writes 
it  into  the  law.  If  the  bill  is  passed, 
this  amendment  should  be  included;  re- 
jection of  the  amendment  would  cast 
doubt  on  the  correctness  of  the  ruling  by 
the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  PASTORK  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PASTORK  I  understand  that  the 
Mundt  amendment  has  to  do  with  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  for  such  transactions. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  would  be  opposed  to 


the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia,  even  on  a 
cash  basis? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes.  Although  I 
am  not  unmindful  that,  under  such  a 
policy,  eventually  Virginia  could  be 
helped  by  such  sales  of  tobacco,  I  still 
maintain  my  position — unless  we  wish 
to  admit  that  by  engaging  in  such  trade, 
we-  would  not  be  dealing  with  an  en«ny. 
But  if  that  nation  is  a  friend,  why  do  we 
continue  to  have  a  $50  billion  defense 
budget? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  yield? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  noticed  in  the 
hearings,  however,  there  was  testinwny 
that  we  have  consistently  been  selling  $1 
million  or  $2  million,  or  perhaps  more, 
of  hard  items  to  Russia.  If  it  is  not  sen- 
sible for  us  to  sell  those  items  to  Russia, 
why  does  not  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
introduce  a  bill  to  prohibit  all  trade  with 
Russia?  In  short,  let  us  have  the  policy 
set  forth  clearly,  in  terms  of  either  black 
or  white. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  is  already  set 
forth  in  clear  language  in  the  Export 
Control  Act  and  the  Battle  Act — trade 
that  the  President  finds  would  help  to 
strengthen  the  military  or  economic  po- 
tential of  a  Communist  country  is  illegal. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Tliat  Is  correct. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Under  that  law.  It 
would  be  legal  for  them  to  be  sold  com- 
modities which  the  administration  says 
would  not  help  them  In  this  way.  But  if 
wheat  would  be  helpful  to  them,  even 
though  it  may  not  be  so  helpful  as  to 
call  for  denial  of  an  export  license,  then 
our  Oovemment  should  not  finance  It. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  However,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  has  said  that  he  la 
opposed  to  any  sales — either  cash  sales  or 
on  credit — to  Russia  of  c<xnmoditIes  that 
will  help  Russia.  If  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  is  opposed  to  such  trade  with 
Russian,  and  If  we  support  his  view,  we 
should  be  consistent.  However,  our 
country  has  been  carrying  on  many  mil- 
lions (A  dollars  worth  of  trade  with 
many  of  the  Iron  Curtain  comitries,  prin- 
cipally Russia.  The  proposed  sale  would 
amount  to  approximately  $200  million 
worth. 

The  Senator  from  Virginia  will  have  a 
diflflcult  time  if  he  tries  to  convince  me 
that  such  a  sale  of  wheat  would  be  the 
sale  of  a  strategic  item.  Wheat  is  a  most 
Important  article  of  ordinary  trade. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  maintain  that  to  feed  an 
army  would  not  help  it? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  Is  true  that 
armies  have  to  be  fed;  and  armies  will  be 
fed. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  say  that  help  to  the 
people  who  are  under  Castro  would  not 
help  Castro? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  armies  will  be 
fed,  even  if  wheat  has  to  be  denied  to 
every  civilian  in  Russia. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Yes;  and  if  that 
happens,  the  civilians  will  turn  on  the 
army,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  an 
army,  and  there  win  be  a  dead  dictator. 

But  it  cannot  be  argued  that  our  Oov- 
emment has  thus  far  officially  reversed 


its  position  that  materials  which  would 
be  of  substantial  aid  to  a  Communist 
country  should  not  be  sold  to  countries 

behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

The  PRESmiNa  OFPICER.  The 
additional  time  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia has  yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  5 
additional  minutes,  with  the  understand- 
ing that  a  little  time  be  left,  in  which  I 
can  ask  him  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  Is  recognized 
for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama. 

I  wish  to  ask  this  question :  Under  the 
Battle  Act.  Is  wheat  classified  as  a  stra- 
tegic item? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  do  not  think  It 
is. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  is  not;  and  It 
never  has  been. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  But  It  was  not 
contemplated  that  it  would  be  proposed 
that  $250  million  worth  of  U^S.  wheat 
be  shipped  to  Russia. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  wishes  to  be  consistent,  he 
should  oppose  any  trade  with  any  Com- 
munist bloc  country.  However,  to  take 
the  position  that  we  caimot  sell  wheat  to 
Russia,  even  though  wheat  has  never 
been  declared  by  the  Battle  Act  to  be  a 
strategic  material,  would  interfere  with 
the  sale  of  a  commodity  which  we  des- 
perately wsmt  to  sell. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
do  not  propose  to  be  pushed  into  a  "whit- 
tle or  cut"  argument  about  minor  details. 
My  position  is  that  never  before  have  we 
engaged  in  trade  with  Commimist  coun- 
tries, of  commodities  that  would  be  of 
material  help  to  them.  But  now  it  Is 
proposed  that  we  engage  In  such  trade, 
and  furthermore  that  it  Is  proposed  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  a  wholly  owned 
Government  agency  for  the  first  time  in 
30  years,  would  help  to  finance  It  and 
would  take  all  the  financial  risks. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seruitor  from  Virginia  jrieid  briefly  to 
me? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  concur  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Virginia  in  that  change  of  pol- 
icy. I  should  like  to  develop  two  qvies- 
tions.  Do  I  understand  correctly  that 
by  law  it  has  been  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  not  to  sell  strategic  mate- 
rials to  Russia,  or  to  any  other  Commu- 
nist country? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.     That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Has  it  not  also  been 
the  policy  of  Congress  not  to  sell  sub- 
sidized grain  to  Communist  countries? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Until  the  present  time 
the  executive  branch  of  the  Goverxunent 
has  accepted  that  policy? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  correct. 
When  the  President  first  mentioned  the 
desirability  of  letting  Russia  get  the  $250 
million  worth  of  grain,  he  said  he  would 
ask  Congress  to  approve  it.  Then  he 
found  he  would  be  drawn  Into  a  very 
bitter  debate  as  to  whether  we  would  do 
It  or  not.  so  he  decided  to  do  It  himself. 
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Mr.  COOPER.  One  further  question: 
Until  the  present  time,  has  it  not  been 
the  policy  that  the  Export- Import  Bank 
shall  not  giiarantee  the  sale  of  commod- 
ities to  Communist  countries,  with  the 
exceptions  the  Senator  noted? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  Is  correct. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  has  never 
financed  any  sales  to  any  Communist 
country  except  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  despite  the  arguments  made 
about  sales  to  Russia  by  other  countries, 
or  the  advantages  or  the  disadvantages 
that  may  come  to  the  United  States 
from  the  sale,  what  we  are  really  dealing 
with  is  a  change  of  policy,  and  that  the 
Senator  is  discussing  it  in  that  context? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  That  is  absolutely 
true.  So  far  as  I  know,  the  Russians 
would  pay  for  the  wheat.  I  do  not  ques- 
tion that  It  all  depends  on  whether  it 
would  be  to  their  advantage  to  do  so.  I 
believe  they  might  pay.  The  transac- 
tion would  help  us  get  rid  of  our  wheat 
It  would  also  help  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem,  which  I  have  studied. 
It  is  a  serious  problem. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  sat  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry. I  attended  the  hearings,  and 
afterward  I  spoke  on  the  subject  in  the 
Senate.  I  thought  such  a  change  of 
policy  was  proposed,  and  that  it  deserved 
the  full  consideration  of  the  adminis- 
tration, our  allies,  and  the  entire  Con- 
gress, to  see  what  its  implications  would 
he.  I  object  to  it.  because  I  believe  it 
would  result  In  a  change  of  policy  based 
upon  an  Isolated  case  without  full  con- 
sideration having  been  given  to  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  appreciate  the 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  President,  I  call  up  the  Mundt 
amendment  to  the  bill  and  ask  that  it  be 
stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  It  Is  proposed  to  Insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  sale  of  any  product  by  any 
individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or  asso- 
ciation within  the  Onlted  States  to  any 
foreign  government  or  political  subdivision 
thereof,  or  any  organization  or  association 
acting  for  or  on  behalf  of  such  government 
cu*  subdivision,  on  a  deferred-payment  basis 
shall  not  be  deemed  a  loan  to  such  foreign 
government,  subdivision,  organization,  or 
association  within  the  meaning  of  section 
955  of  title  18.  United  States  Code,  and  the 
negotiation  or  assignment  by  any  Individual, 
partnership,  corporation,  or  association  with- 
in the  United  States.  In  the  ordinary  course 
of  business,  of  contract  rights  of  commer. 
clal  paper  resulting  from  any  such  sale  shaU 
not  be  deemed  a  sale  or  purchase  of  the 
bonds,  securities,  or  other  obligations  of  such 
foreign  government,  subdivision,  organlza- 
Uon,  or  association  within  the  meaning  of 
such  section.  If  the  terms  applicable  to  such 
sale,  negotiation,  or  assignment  are  com- 
parable to  those  generally  prevaUlng  in  com- 
mercial transactions  of  a  comparable 
character. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  hope  that  the 
leadership  will  accept  the  amendment 
because,  in  my  Judgment,  to  reject  it 
would  cast  doubt  upon  good  legal  opinion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  order  to  make 
the  Record  clear,  I  wish  to  ask  the  Sen- 


ator from  Virginia,  chairman  of  the 
committee,  one  question:  The  Senator 
will  recall  that  the  Attorney  General 
issued  a  ruling  regarding  the  matter. 
Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the 
Mundt  amendment  is  completely  In  line 
with  the  ruUng  of  the  Attorney  General? 
Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  follows  the 
ruling  exactly. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  exactly 
correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  be  cer- 
tain that  the  acceptance  of  the  amend- 
ment by  the  Senate  woiild  not  In  any 
way  negate  the  ruling  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral has  made. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  On  the  contrary, 
the  amendment  would  give  the  ruling 
100  percent  approval.  It  would  write  it 
into  law.  The  President  needed  the 
advice  of  his  Attorney  General  before 
he  could  recommend  that  we  sell  wheat 
on  credit  to  the  Soviet  Union.  A  $250 
million  deal  Is  not  a  small  deal.  The 
question  arose  as  to  whether  the  transac- 
tion would  come  within  the  previous 
prohibition  against  loans  to  a  nation  In 
default,  because  Russia  is  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  default.  The  Attorney  General 
said  that  the  credit  arrangements  pro- 
posed for  the  wheat  deal  did  not  violate 
the  provisions  of  the  Johnson  Act. 
When  I  propose  to  Join  In  the  Mundt 
recommendation  by  saying,  "Let  private 
banks  finance  it,"  I  want  to  make  it 
crystal  clear  to  the  banks  that  no  one 
hereafter  could  come  in  and  indict  them 
for  doing  so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
this  question:  Would  adoption  by  the 
Senate  of  the  amendment  in  any  wise 
void  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney  General, 
regardless  of  what  happens  to  the 
amendment — whether  it  be  accepted  by 
the  House  or  any  other  action  is  taken 
on  it,  whether  the  bill  Is  killed  or  passed, 
or  whatever  becomes  of  it? 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  certainly 
would  not  affect  It.  It  would  merely 
write  It  Into  law.  If  the  amendment  is 
accepted  and  the  Mxmdt  bill  passes. 
And  even  If  the  Mundt  bill  does  not  be- 
come law,  acceptance  of  the  amendment 
by  the  Senate  will  show  that  the  Senate 
agrees  with  the  Attorney  General's 
ruling. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  what  I  wish 
to  be  certain  of.  I  want  the  Record  to 
show  that  I  have  not  consulted  with 
either  the  majority  leader  or  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. But,  under  those  circumstances, 
when  it  merely  seeks  to  write  into  the 
law  what  the  Attorney  General  has  said, 
and  would  not  negate  or  void  the  Attor- 
ney General's  ruling,  but  would  indicate 
our  approval  of  the  ruling  regardless  of 
what  happens  to  this  proposal,  I  see  no 
reastm  why  it  should  not  be  accepted. 
I  am  certain  that  in  the  committee  we 
would  have  discussed  it  along  that  line. 
With  that  assurance,  I  believe  the  com- 
mittee would  have  accepted  It.  In  the 
haste  In  which  we  were  operating,  we  all 
forgot. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARECMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.   CLARK.     As    chairman   of   the 
Subcommittee  on  International  Finance 


of  the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee, 
I  understand  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill  to  Indicate  his  intention  of  accepting 
the  amendment,  to  which  I  have  no  ob- 
jection. However,  that  acceptance  would 
not  change  In  any  way  his  determined 
opposition  to  enactment  of  the  Mundt 
bill  as  amended. 

lAi.  SPARKMAN.  My  acceptance  of 
this  amendment  would  not,  of  course,  af- 
fect in  any  way  my  opposition  to  the 
Mundt  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  The  committee  has  re- 
ported the  bill  adversely.  I  should  like 
to  make  it  plain  that  the  sponsors  of  the 
bill  desire  to  include  the  amendment  In 
the  bill  for  reasons  which  only  to  them 
are  sufficient  and  satisfactory.  Their 
attitude  toward  the  bill  demonstrates 
their  intent,  but  it  does  not  represent  any 
expression  by  the  Senate — whatever  may 
be  the  vote  on  the  bill  or  the  amend- 
ment— that  the  Attorney  General's  opin- 
ion Is  not  enough,  standing  alone,  and 
that  this  provision  must  be  placed  In  the 
bill.  The  legislative  history  is  clear,  as 
far  as  those  of  us  who  are  against  the  bill 
are  concerned. 

As  far  as  the  Senate  Is  concerned,  if  it 
votes  down  the  bill,  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral's opinion  is  sufficient  and  adequate 
to  enable  banks  to  engage  in  the  kind  of 
short-term  commercial  financing  pro- 
posed for  these  grain  sales,  without  fear 
of  prosecution  under  the  Johnson  Act 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor has  stated  exactly  the  effect  of  the 
statement  of  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
concerning  reaffirmation  of  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Symington],  who  has  been  waiting  for 
some  time  to  be  recognized,  and  then  I 
will  yield  to  the  Senator  fnHn  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  would  ask  ^this 
question :  Why  do  we  not  make  the  sale 
for  gold? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Why  do  we  not 
make  the  sale  for  gold? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.    Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wonder  If  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  would  withhold 
that  question  for  a  moment  until  I  can 
discuss  It  a  little  later.  I  should  like 
to  bring  It  up  then. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  must  leave  the 
Chamber  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  discussion  of  the 
subject  will  probably  open  up  a  broad 
areh,  of  debate;  but  I  should  like  to  make 
a  brief  statement:  I  do  not  wish  tb  take 
time  to  answer  further  questions  on  It. 
The  reason  we  are  not  selling  for  gold — 
all  cash  paid,  100  percent — ^Is  that  the 
private  grain  dealers  and  the  negotia- 
tors from  the  Russian  Government  nego- 
tiated what  are  called  reasonable  trade 
terras. 

My  SYMINGTON.  By  "reasonable 
trade  terms"  does  the  Senator  mean  so 
much  off  for  cash,  as  we  discover  many 
times  when  we  make  a  purchase? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Reasonable  or  usual 
trade  or  commercial  terms  means  the 
Icind  of  terms  as  to  down  payments,  the 
duration  and  amount  of  the  Installments 
to  be  paid,  the  rate  of  interest  on  post- 
poned pajrments.  and  so  on.  The  terms  of 
the  negotiations  are  identical  with  the 
terms  that  the  Canadian  Government  ne- 
gotiated, but  when  the  time  came  to  make 
the  first  pasmient,  instead  of  making  it 
25  percent,  they  paid  80  percent.  We 
do  not  know  how  much  they  will  pay  us 
when  they  make  the  first  down  payment. 
It  is  up  to  them,  except  that  they  must 
pay  at  least  25  percent.  Those  were  the 
terms  negotiated.  They  are  identical. 
item  by  item,  with  the  terms  negotiated 
with  the  Canadians. 

Mr.  SYMINQTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.    SYMINGTON.   What    the    Rus- 
sians probably  did.  then,  was  to  pay  more 
cash  in  advance  in  order  to  earn  a  dis- 
count. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  to  earn  a  dis- 
count ;  the  statement  was  made  that  they 
intended  to  save  that  much  interest. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  is  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  All  right^if  the 
Senator  wishes  to  call  it  a  discount,  but 
really  it  would  be  a  saving  of  interest. 
That  Is  correct,  and  it  is  entirely  possible 
they  may  do  the  same  thing  with  us. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  they  did  it  to  save  money? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes. 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  am  impressed 
with  the  necessity  for  our  Government 
to  trade  as  much  as  our  allies  trade  with 
Communist  countries.  But  I  do  not  see 
why  we  cannot  get  paid  in  gold,  especially 
If  we  give  a  large  inducement  of  some 
kind — such  as  say  2  percent  off  for  cash. 
The  Senator  and  I  have  paid  many  a  bill 
in  that  way.  Why  do  we  not  get  the 
gold? 

Mr.    SPARKMAN.     The    transaction 
was  not  negotiated  by  the  Government. 
This  was  negotiated  by  private  grain 
dealers. 

Mr.  8YMINOTON.  Does  that  mean 
they  get  a  "cut"  on  it? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  may  get  a 
profit  on  it,  because  they  buy  at  the  best 
price  they  can. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  should  have 
said  profit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Naturally,  they  are 
in  business  to  make  a  profit. 

I  believe  the  people  of  the  coimtry  ap- 
plauded the  idea,  when  President  Ken- 
nedy annoimced  it  first  in  the  confer- 
ence he  held,  sajring  that  the  sale  would 
be  handled  by  private  dealers. 

We  believe  in  the  private  enterprise 
system.  It  was  announced  that  this 
transaction  would  be  handled  by  private 
dealers,  rather  than  on  the  basis  of  a 
govemment-to-govemment  loan. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  So  do  I.  But 
there  Is  no  risk  here  to  the  contractor 
who  makes  the  profit,  and  the  theory  of 
capitalism  Is  risk  capital.  It  would  not 
be  a  govemment-to-govemment  loan. 
It  would  have  been  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  sale.  The  Impression  I  had 
was  that  the  sale  would  be  for  gold. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  This  Is  the  deal 
negotiated,  so  far.  by  the  private  nego- 
tiators. It  is  in  line  with  commercial 
trade  generally,  and  its  terms  are  iden- 
tical with  the  terms  negotiated  between 
the  Russians  and  the  Canadians. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  for  yielding. 

I  should  like  to  have  a  more  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  amendment  which 
has  been  offered  to  the  bill  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  under- 
stand, the  Johnson  Act  of  1934  is  not 
applicable  to  a  public  corporation 
created  by  or  pursuant  to  special  author- 
izations of  Congress. 

When  Mr.  Sauer  talked  with  us,  it  was 
my  imderstanding  that  the  banks  in  New 
York  which  were  to  make  the  loan  could 
not  make  it  under  the  Johnson  Act,  be- 
cause Russia  had  failed  to  pay  all  its 
debts  under  lend-lease.  Therefore,  it 
was  necessary  to  obtain  a  guarantee 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  By 
guaranteeing  the  transaction,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  would  get  five-eighths 
of  a  percent  as  Its  return. 

Do  I  correctly  understand  that  the  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  states,  in 
effect,  that  a  commercial  transaction  of 
an  ordinary  character  would  not  be  con- 
sidered a  loan.  and.  therefore,  If  the 
Export-Import  Bank  guaranteed  the 
credit  of  the  banks  in  New  York  on  an 
ordinary  commercial  transaction  as  such, 
that  could  be  done  under  the  section  2 
as  proposed  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota:  but,  if  the  amendment  were  not 
agreed  to  and  if  the  bill  Introduced  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  were 
passed  as  is.  the  Export-Import  Bank 
would  be  prohibited  from  doing  anything 
In  the  nature  of  help  on  the  wheat  sale? 

Have  I  made  myself  at  ail  clear? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  sure  the 
Senator  has  correctly  stated  the  situa- 
tion. I  invite  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  to  my  reply. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney  General  was  to  the  ef- 
fect that  the  private  banks  could  have 
extended  the  commercial  credit  or  par- 
ticipated in  the  usual  forms  of  bank  fi- 
nancing of  commercial  credit.  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  if  that  Is 
correct. 
Mr.  MtJNDT.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  other  words,  the 
private  banks  could  have  participated  in 
such  a  deal.  I  ask  the  Senator  to  read 
the  testimony  by  Mr.  Linder.  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Export-Import  Bank.  A 
reading  of  the  testimony  will  show  this. 
because  Mr.  Linder  tells  of  some  2 
dozen  or  more  banks  throughout  the 
country  he  talked  with  to  determine  if 
they  could  combine  to  form  a  "pool." 

We  must  remember  that  this  Involves 
a  large  amount  of  credit,  and  that  a 
number  of  banks  would  be  required  to 
pool  their  resources  In  order  to  make 


such  a  loan.    Mr.  Linder  was  not  able 
to  form  such  a  pool. 

In  fact,  It  was  necessary  to  do  this 
before  there  could  be  eligibility.  Under 
the  law  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  not 
supposed  to  make  loans  the  commercial 
banks  are  willing  to  make. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  can  guaran- 
fAA  credit) 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  is 
suggested  in  this  case. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  When  the  banks 
would  not  make  the  loan,  the  banks  came 
together  and  said  to  Mr.  Linder,  "We  will 
make  the  loan  if  you  will  guarantee  the 
credit." 

That  is  what  the  proposal  is. 

The  amendment  offered  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota,  simply  stated, 
would  write  Into  the  law,  in  the  event 
the  bill  were  passed,  the  provisions  of 
the  Attorney  General's  decision.  I  ask 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  if  that 
is  correct. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  is  a  very  lucid  ex- 
planation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Thank  you. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Let  me  say  to  my  friend 
from  Massachusetts  that  this  amend- 
ment has  no  bearing  on  the  transactions 
of  the  Export- Import  Bank.  Those  are 
covered  by  the  text  of  the  bill.  S.  2310. 

The  amendment,  which  really  is  the 
Robertson  amendment,  because  it  was 
suggested  by  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency,  is 
precisely  what  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  has  stated — only  that 
and  nothing  more. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  a  further 
question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Before  I  yield,  and 
before  moving  on  to  another  question, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Rkcord  the  opinion  of  the  Attorney 
General,  which  is  to  be  found  on  pages  27 
et  sequitur  of  the  hearings. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  opinion 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Opinion  or  the  Attornit  Oeniral 

DCFAaTMKNT   OT  JUSTICE, 

October  9,  1963. 
The  Honorable  the  Sbcketakt  or  State. 

Mt  Dear  Mr.  Sbcrxtart  :  This  is  In  response 
to  Under  Secretary  Ball's  letter  of  8eptemb<»r 
23.  1963,  requesting  my  opinion  concerning 
the  application  of  certain  Federal  statutes  to 
sales  of  U.S.  wheat  and  other  agricultural 
product*  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Bastern 
European  bloc  countries.  I  understand  that 
the  precise  form  which  these  sales  might 
take  has  not  been  determined,  but  that  lr< 
any  case  they  would  be  made  for  U.S.  dollars, 
gold,  or  convertible  currencies  at  not  less 
than  world  market  prices,  and  would  not 
Involve  extensions  of  credit  except  within 
the  range  of  those  commonly  encountered 
In  connection  with  other  commercial  sales 
for  export  of  the  commodities  Involved.  I 
have  reviewed  the  relevant  statutes  and  have 
concluded  that  they  present  no  legal  ob- 
stacle to  such  sales. 

I.   THE  JOHNSON  ACT 

The  Johnson  Act,  18  US.C.  965.  prohibits 
certain  financial  transactions  by  private  per- 
sons In  the  United  States  Involving  foreign 
governments  which  are  in  default  In  the  pay- 
ment  of   their    obligations    to    the   United 
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states.  The  prohibited  transactions  Include 
the  making  of  "loans'*  to,  and  the  purchase 
or  sale  of  "bonds,  securities,  or  other  obUga- 
tlons"  of,  foreign  government  which  Is  with- 
in the  statutory  category.'  The  Under  Secre- 
tary's letters  states  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is 
a  government  In  default  for  the  purposes  of 
the  act. 

It  Is,  of  course,  apparent  that  If  the  pro- 
posed sales  of  agricultural  products  to  the 
Soviet  Union  should  be  made  entirely  for 
cash,  no  question  under  the  Johnson  Act 
would  be  presented,  liforeover,  since  the  act 
18  expressly  made  Inapplicable  to  Federal  cor- 
porations. It  would  not  apply  to  sales  that 
might  be  made  by  the  Ckanmodlty  Credit 
Corporation.  The  latter  Is  a  corporation 
created  by  act  of  Congress  (62  Stat.  1070.  as 
amended.  15  U£.C.  714),  empowered  to  pro- 
cure agricultural  commodities  for  sale  to 
foreign  governments  and  to  export  or  cause 
such  commodities  to  be  ezp>orted  (63  Stat. 
1072. 15  U.S.C.  714c) .  It  should  also  be  noted 
that,  as  provided  by  section  11  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Act  of  1945  (59  SUt.  529.  as 
amended,  12  U.8.C.  eSSh) .  the  Johnson  Act 
does  not  apply  to  persons  acting  for  or  par- 
ticipating with  the  Export-Import  Bank  In 
any  transaction  engaged  in  by  the  Bank.  The 
Bank  Itself,  as  a  corporation  created  by  act 
of  Congress  (12  UjS.C.  635) ,  la  exempted  from 
the  operation  of  the  Johnson  Act.  Accord- 
ingly, the  act  would  not  Interfere  with  ex- 
port sales  In  which  the  Bank  pco^clpated  by 
Issuing  a  guarantee  of  payment  of  the  pur- 
chase price  or  otherwise.  Nor  would  it  ap- 
ply to  private  Insurance  companies,  acting 
through  the  Foreign  Oedlt  Insurance  Asso- 
ciation, which  might  participate  with  the 
Bank  In  the  Issuance  of  such  guarantees. 
The  Under  Secretary  Informs  m«  that  such 
guarantees  are  a  common  feature  of  slmUar 
export  transactions  with  other  foreign  gov- 
ernments and  their  agencle*. 

There  remains  for  consideration  the  pro- 
priety under  the  Johnson  Act  of  possible 
sales  by  private  American  firms  on  a  de- 
ferred-payment basis.    It  Is  my  opinion  that 

» 18  US.C.  965  provlaia: 

"Whoever,  within  the  United  SUtes.  pur- 
chase* or  sells  the  bonds,  securities,  or  other 
obligations  of  any  foreign  government  or  po- 
litical subdivision  thereof  for  any  organiza- 
tion or  association  acting  for  or  on  behalf  of 
a  foreign  government  or  pc^tlcal  subdivision 
thereof.  Issued  after  AprU  13,  1934.  or  makes 
any  loan  to  such  foreign  govo-nment.  politi- 
cal subdivision,  organisation  or  association, 
except  a  renewal  or  adjustment  of  existing 
Indebtedness,  while  such  government,  politi- 
cal subdivision,  or  organization  or  associa- 
tion, \B  in  default  in  the  payment  of  its  ob- 
ligations, or  any  part  thereof,  to  the  United 
SUtes.  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $10,000 
or  Imprisoned  for  not  more  than  5  years,  or 
both. 

"This  section  Is  applicable  to  Individuals. 
partnerships,  corporations,  or  aasoclations 
other  than  public  corporations  created  by  or 
pursuant  to  special  authorizations  of  Con- 
gress, or  corporations  In  which  the  United 
States  has  or  exercises  a  controlling  Interest 
through  stock  ownership  or  otherwise.  While 
any  foreign  government  is  a  member  both  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  and  of  the 
International  Bank  for  Reconstruction  and 
Development,  this  section  shall  not  apply  to 
the  sale  or  purchase  of  bonds,  securities,  or 
other  obligations  of  such  government  or  any 
political  subdivision  thereof  or  of  any  organ- 
ization or  association  acting  for  or  on  behalf 
Development,  this  section  ehaU  not  apply  to 
of  such  government  or  political  subdivision, 
or  to  making  of  any  k>an  to  such  govern- 
ment, political  aubdlvUlon.  organisation,  or 
association." 


such   sales  would  not  Involve  the   making 
of  "loans"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
This   view  Is  consistent   with  the   position 
taken  by  this  Department  under  Attorney 
General  Cummings    (37  Op.  Atty.  Gen.  605 
( 1934) ) ,  and  more  recently  in  Assistant  At- 
torney General  Katzenbach's  letter  of  Jan- 
uary 19,  1962.  to  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculttire.    The  term  "loan" 
In  ordinary  commercial  usage  denotes  a  con- 
tract by  which  one  delivers  a  sum  of  money 
to  another,  and  the  latter  agrees  to  return 
at  a  future  time  a  sum  equal  to  that  bor- 
rowed, with  or  without  Interest.    See.  e4/..  In 
re  Grarid  Union  Co.,  219  Fed.  353   (CJi.  2. 
1915):  National  Bank  of  Paulding  v.  FideUtp 
&  Casualty  Co..  131  F.  Supp.  121  (SX).  Ohio 
1954).    The  right  to  defer  payment  for  goods 
sold  is  not  a  loan  but  credit.    See,  e.g.,  Dunn 
V.  Midland  Loan  Finance  Corp.,  206  Minn. 
550,  289  N.W.  411  (1939) ;  Bernhardt  T.  Atlan- 
tic Finance  Co.,  311   Mass.  183,  40  N.B.  2d 
713    (1942):    Whitney.   Modem   Commercial 
Practices,  section  12  (1958).    And  the  pay- 
ment of  consideration  by  a  third  party  for 
an  assignment  of  the  buyer's  obligation  does 
not  constitute  a  loan  to  either  the  buyo"  or 
the  seller.     See  Oil  City  Motor  Co.  v.  CJ.T. 
Corp.,  76  F.  2d  589  (CA.  10,  1936);  G.MA£!. 
V.  Mid-Weat  Chevrolet  Co.,  66  F.  ad  1   (C-A. 
10.    1933);    Dunn  v.  Midland  Loan  Finance 
Corp.,  aupra;  6A  Corbin,  Contracts  section 
1500   (Rev.  ed.  1962).     Accordingly,  neither 
sales  transactlcMis  by  American  ezpcwters  on 
a    deferred-payment    basis,    nor    payments 
made  to  such  exporters  by  third  parties  In 
return    for   an   assignment   of   the   right   to 
payment  in  connection  with  such  sales,  are 
"loans"   to   the   purchaser  of    the  exported 
goods  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  term  In 
legal  and  commercial  usage. 

Nor  would  the  forms  of  credit  transactions 
In  whl<^  private  exporters  commonly  en- 
gage in  connection  with  export  sales  (» 
credit,  involving  the  assignment  or  negotia- 
tion of  contract  rights  or  commercial  paper, 
violate  the  Johnson  Act's  prohibition  against 
the  purchase  or  sale  of  the  "bonds,  securities, 
or  other  obligations"  of  the  governments  to 
which  the  act  refers.  Since  the  right  to  re- 
ceive payment  In  connection  with  export 
sales  is  not  normally  received  by  the  seller 
in  the  form  of  bonds  or  securities,  the  Issue 
presented  by  such  transactions  is  whether 
they  would  Involve  the  purchase  or  sale  of 
"other  obligations"  within  the  meaning  of 
the  statute. 

Although  the  assignment  or  negotiation 
of  a  contract  right  or  commercial  document 
resulting  from  the  sale  of  goods  on  credit 
can  be  broadly  termed  a  "sale"  of  the  buyer's 
"obligation,"  It  Is  not.  la  my  opinion,  pro- 
scribed by  the  Johnson  Act.  The  act  is  a 
criminal  statute  and  therefore  must  be  con- 
strued strictly,  "lest  those  be  brought  with- 
in its  reach  who  sre  not  clearly  Included," 
United  States  ex  rel.  Marctia  t.  Hesa.  317  UjS. 
537,  542  (1943):  United  States  v.  Resnick. 
299  UJS.  207  (1936):  Kraus  A  Bros,  v.  United 
State*.  327  UJ3.  614,  621-622  (1946).  For 
that  reason  and  the  reasons  Indicated  here- 
after, it  is  my  view  that  the  act  must  be 
Interpreted.  In  accordance  with  the  rvle  of 
ejufidem  generis,  to  relate  only  to  sales  of 
bonds  and  securities  and  "other  obliga- 
tions" of  like  nature.  The  distinction  here 
made  is  essentially  that  made  in  connection 
with  both  Federal  and  State  enactments  in 
the  field  of  securities  regulation:  Between 
obligations  which  are  covered  because  they 
are,  or  are  likely  to  be.  widely  distributed 
among  members  of  the  pubUc.  and  obliga- 
tions which  are  not  covered  because  they 
are  issued  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade 
and  normally  move  excliislvely  within  the 
relatively  restricted  channels  of  banking  and 
commercial  credit.  See.  •^.,  Securities  Act 
of  1933,  section  S(a)    (8),  <4)(1J|,  discussed 


In  House  Report  No.  86.  73d  Congress,  1st 
session  (1933)  14  (exemption  for  "short- 
term  paper  *  *  *  of  a  type  which  rarely  Is 
bought  by  private  investors'^,  and  1  Loas 
"Securities  Regulation"  (2d  ed.)  566  et  seq., 
653  et.  seq.  (exemptions  for  short-term,  paper 
and  fcx'  nonpublic  offerings) ;  California  Cor- 
poration Code  section  25102(b)  (c)  (exemp- 
tions for  "Bills  of  exchange,  trade  accept- 
ances, promissory  notes,  and  any  guarantee 
thereof,  and  other  commercial  paper  Issued, 
given,  or  acquired  In  a  bona  fide  way  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  legitimate  business,  trade, 
or  commerce,"  and  for  promissor  notes  "not 
offered  to  the  public  or  *  *  *  sold  to  an 
underwriter   for    the   piupoee    of   resale"). 

The  foregoing  Interpretation  of  the  John- 
son Act  is  the  necessary  result  of  applica- 
tion of  the  reasoning  employed  by  Attorney 
General  Cummings  In  construing  the  act 
shortly  after  It  became  law  in  1934  (37  Ops. 
Atty.  Gen.  506,  supra).  That  opinion,  ren- 
dered at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of 
State,  reads  In  part  as  follows  (Id.  at  613) : 

"The  committee  reports  (8.  Rept.  ao  and 
H.  Rept.  974.  73d  Cong.)  recite  that  the  bUl 
was  introduced  following  an  lnve8tlgatk}n  by 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Finance  and  the 
revelation  therein  that  'billions  of  dollars 
of  securities  •  *  *  offered  for  sale  to  the 
American  people'  were  overdue  and  unpaid: 
that  some  of  these  'foreign  bonds  and  obli- 
gations •  •  *  were  sold  by  the  American 
financiers  to  make  outrageously  high  prof- 
Its';  and  stated  a  purpose  'to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  the  practices  which  were  shown 
by  the  Investigation  to  be  Uttle  less  than  a 
fraud  upon  the  American  people  •  •  •  to 
curb  the  rapacity  of  those  engaged  In  the 
sale  of  foreign  obligations.' 

"This.  X  think,  is  indicative  of  a  purpose 
to  deal  with  such  'bonds'  and  'securities' 
and  with  'other  obligations'  of  like  nature 
observing  the  rule  of  ejusdem  generis — that 
is.  obligations  such  as  those  which  had  been 
sold  to  the  American  public  to  raise  money 
for  the  use  of  the  foreign  governments  Is- 
suing them — not  contemplating  foreign  cur- 
rency, postal  money  orders,  drafts,  checks, 
and  other  ordinary  aids  to  hanking  and  com- 
mercial transactions,  which  are  'obligations' 
In  a  broad  sense  but  not  in  the  sense  In- 
tended. It  was  obviously  not  the  purpose 
of  the  Congress  to  discontinue  all  commer- 
cial relations  with  the  defaulting  countries." 

Direct  recourse  to  the  legislative  history  of 
the  act  confirms  that  both  distlnctioos  here 
made — that  between  loans  and  commercial 
credit  and  between  securities  and  commercial 
paper — reflect  accurately  the  intention  of 
Congress  and  the  policy  it  sought  to  imple- 
ment. As  noted  by  Attorney  Geno-al  Cvun- 
mings.  It  was  obviously  not  the  purpoee  of 
the  Congress  to  interfere  with  the  ordinary 
Incldento  of  trade  relations  with  the  de- 
faulting nations  as  distinguished  from  par- 
ticipation by  them  in  the  capital  markets  of 
the  United  States.  Moreover,  the  debates 
provide  niunerous  indications  of  Congress 
familiarity  with  the  distinction  between 
traffic  in  "bonds  [and]  securities"  and  com- 
mercial dealings.  A  parallel  wss  drawn  with 
the  recently  enacted  securities  acts  In  terms 
of  the  need  to  protect  unsophisticated  In- 
vestors (78  COMcaxssiOMAi.  Racoss  6048, 
6052).  ELeference  was  also  made  to  section 
6  of  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
Act  (47  SUt.  7  (1932) ) ,  which  expressly  pro- 
hibited the  making  by  the  RFC  of  "ad- 
vances •  •  •  upon  foreign  securities  or  for- 
eign acceptances."  or  drafu  and  bills  of  ex- 
change secured  by  goods  in  transit  to  Europe. 
See  78  ComcressionalRcoosd  6061.  The  cchi- 
trast  In  the  language  ot  the  two  acU,  to- 
gether with  the  context  in  which  the  John- 
son Act  was  passed,  makes  It  clear  that  the 
Johnson  Act  does  not  apply  to  the  ssstgn- 
ment  or  negotiation  by  an  American  seller. 
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In  the  ordinary  course  of  business,  of  con- 
tntct  rights  or  commercial  paper  resulting 
from  sales  of  goods  on  normal  commercial 
terms. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  types  of 
transactions  discussed  above  would  violate 
the  act,  regardless  of  their  purely  formal 
characteristics,  if  used  as  a  subterfuge  to 
evade  it.  Thus,  for  example,  extensions  of 
credit  for  an  inordinately  long  period  might 
be  used  as  a  device  to  circumvent  the  prohi- 
bition against  loans.  This  question  need  not 
be  considered  in  detail  here  since  you  inform 
me  that  any  extensions  of  credit  that  may 
be  Involved  will  be  within  the  range  of  those 
commonly  encountered  in  commercial  sales 
at  a  compeuuble  character.  Subject  to  that 
qualification,  I  conclude  that  none  of  the 
transactions  outlined  in  yoxir  letter  would 
be  prohibited  by  the  Johnson  Act. 

n.  SBcnoN  a  (C)  or  tbk  AGBicxn,TTmAL  act  or 

I0S1 

Section  a  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961 
(75  Stat.  294;  7  UJ3.C.  (supp.  IV)  1282  note), 
declares  It  to  be  "•  •  •  the  policy  of  Con- 
gress to — 

•  •  •  •  • 

"(e)  ezpcmd  foreign  trade  In  agricultural 
commodities  with  friendly  nations,  as  de- 
fined in  section  107  of  Public  Law  480,  83d 
Congress,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1707),  and  in 
no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export,  sell, 
or  make  available  any  subsidized  agricultural 
commodity  to  any  nations  other  than  such 
friendly  nations  and  thus  make  full  use  of 
our  agricultural  abundance." 

The  adoption  of  this  declaration  of  policy 
followed  the  announcement  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Comm«-ce  in  June  1961  of  a  change 
in  existing  export  licensing  policy  to  permit 
the  sale  of  subsidized  surplus  agricultural 
ccxnmodltles  to  the  Eastern  European  Soviet 
bloc.  The  announcement  indicated  that 
consideration  would  be  given  to  approval  of 
export  licenses  for  shipment  of  such  com- 
modities, including  commodities  acquired 
directly  or  indirectly  from  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation  stocks,  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Eastern  European  countries,  provided 
the  commodities  were  sold  for  convertible 
currencies  (hearings  before  the  House 
Select  Committee  To  Investigate  and  Study 
the  Administration,  Operation,  and  Enforce- 
ment of  the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949,  and 
Related  Acts  (87tii  Cong.,  1st  seas.),  p.  109). 

Section  107  of  Public  Law  480  (Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act 
of  1964  (68  Stat.  467;  7  UB.C.  1707) ) ,  referred 
to  in  the  declaration  of  policy,  defines  the 
term  "friendly  nation"  to  mecm  "any  coun- 
try other  than  (1)  the  U.S.S.R.,  or  (2)  any 
nation  or  area  dominated  cw  controlled  by 
the  foreign  government  or  foreign  nation 
controlling  the  world  Communist  move- 
ment." Public  Law  480  authorized,  inter 
alia,,  export  sales  for  soft  ciirrencles  and  for 
long-term  credits.  See  United  States  Code 
1701,  1731.  Sftles  of  this  character  are  au- 
thorized only  with  respect  to  "friendly  na- 
tions." as  defined  in  the  act,  but  no  restric- 
tion is  imposed  on  commercial  sales  fc»'  casb 
or  short-term  credits. 

During  consld^-atlon  by  the  House  of  the 
bill  which  became  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1961,  Representative  Latta,  referring  to  the 
chaaige  of  policy  announced  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  proposed  adding  to  the 
declaration  of  policy  already  contained  in 
section  2(c)  the  language:  "and  in  no  man- 
ner either  subsidize  the  export,  sell,  or  make 
available  any  subsidized  agricultxiral  com- 
modity to  any  nations  other  than  such 
friendly  nations."  He  objected  to  selling 
subsidized  agrlculttiral  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  bloc — even  sales  not  Involving  any 
element  of  assistance  \mder  Public  Law 
480 — because  sales  at  the  world  market  price 
woxild,  in  his  view,  give  bloc  countries  the 
benefit  of  subsidies  pcUd  by  the  Commodity 


Credit  Corporation  to  American  produc«"s 
and  exporters.*  He  urged  that  this  was  ob- 
jectionable "in  view  of  the  world  situation." 
After  some  debate  as  to  the  meaning  and 
desirability  of  the  amendment,  it  was 
adopted  ( Congkxssionai.  Racoao,  vol.  107,  pt. 
10,  pp.  13746-13748).  The  conference  com- 
mittee accepted  the  amendment  (H.  Rept. 
839.  87th  Cong.,  1st  sess..  p.  28). 

It  is  clear  that  the  policy  declaration  con- 
tained in  section  2(c)  does  not  have  the 
legal  effect  of  prohibiting  commercial  sales 
of  subsidized  agricultural  commodities  to 
bloc  coimtrles  at  world  market  prices  for 
U.S.  dollars,  gold,  or  convertible  cvurencies. 
Declarations  of  policy  in  legislation,  like  pre- 
ambles and  other  Introductory  material,  do 
not  alter  specific  operative  provisions  of  law. 
Sinclair  Refining  Co.  v.  Atkinson,  370  VS. 
195,  202  (1962);  Lauf  v.  E.  G.  Shinner  A  Co., 
303  US.  323,  330  (1938):  Price  v.  Forrest.  173 
VS.  410,  427  (1899) ;  Yazoo  R.  Co.  v.  Thomas. 
132  US.  174,  178  (1889):  Sutherland,  "Statu- 
tory Construction"  (3d  ed.),  section  4820. 
This  rule  is  particularly  relevant  where,  as 
here,  the  declaration  of  policy  was  not  con- 
temporaneous with  the  enactment  or  amend- 
ment of  any  of  the  basic  pertinent  statutes: 
the  Export  Control  Act,  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  and  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion Charter  Act.' 

I  have  examined  the  history  of  the  declara- 
tion with  care  and  find  no  indication  that 
Congress  itself  viewed  the  amendment  as 
more  than  an  expression  of  its  policy,  to  be 
g^ven  consideration  by  the  Executive  in  mak- 
ing decisions  within  the  framework  of  au- 
thorizations and  prohibitions  established  by 
prior  law.  Representative  Latta,  who  spon- 
sored the  declaration  himself  stated  that  Its 
purpose  was  to  have  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce know  "what  the  sense  of  this  Con- 
gress is"  with  respect  to  the  transactions  in 
question  (Congressional  Record,  vol.  107.  pt. 
10,  p.  13746).  And  Representative  Hokvkn, 
one  of  Its  supporters,  pointed  out  that  the 


» Under  sec.  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  (63  Stat.  1055,  as  amended;  7  U.S.C. 
1427),  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  is 
authorized  to  sell  subsidized  agricultural 
commodities  owned  or  controlled  by  It  for 
export  at  lees  than  the  domestic  price. 
Representative  Latta  stated  that  under  the 
Depac^ent  of  Commerce  proposal  "the 
American  taxpayer  will  now  (be)  picking  up 
the  difference  between  the  world  price  and 
the  domestic  price.  •  •  •  "nie  exporter 
would  charge  this  difference  to  the  tax- 
payer" (Congressional  Record,  vol.  107,  pt. 
10,  p.  13746) .  In  fact,  as  noted  by  Chairman 
CooLET  of  the  Hous#  Agriculture  Committee 
in  debate  on  the  fioor  of  the  House,  since 
the  commodities  in  question  are  surplus,  the 
American  taxpayer  in  each  case  has  already 
"picked  up"  not  merely  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  price  and  the  domestic 
price,  but  the  entire  amount  of  the  domestic 
price.  Export  transactions  can  be  said  to 
Involve  a  "subsidy"  only  because  the  losses 
Incurred  in  maintaining  the  domestic  price 
support  program  are  not  deemed  realized 
\intil  a  sale  occurs.  The  net  result  of  ex- 
port transactions,  therefore,  is  to  reduce  the 
loss  to  the  taxpayer  by  the  amount  of  the 
world  market  price  (Id.  at  13747). 

'  Export  Control  Ac^of  1949  (63  Stat.  7,  as 
amended.  50  U.S.C.  j^fe.  2021  et  seq.)  (au- 
thorizing the  President  io  regulate  exports. 
Including  their  financing,  transportation, 
and  other  servicing);  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  sec.  407,  supra  (CCC  authorized  to  sell 
agricultural  commodities  for  export  at  less 
than  support  prices;  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration Charter  Act,  sec.  6,  supra  (CCC 
empowered  to  procure  agricultival  commod- 
ities for  sale  to  foreign  governments,  and  to 
export  such  commodities,  or  cause  them  to 
be  exported,  and  to  aid  in  the  development 
of  foreign  markets  for  these  commodities) . 


amendment  "pertains  only  to  the  policy  sec- 
tion of  this  bill"  (id.  at  13747).  At  no  point 
in  the  legislative  consideration  of  the  decla- 
ration was  any  effort  made  to  revise  or  to 
repeal  the  statutes  that  would  have  to  be 
deemed  amended  if  the  policy  were  to  be 
given  binding  legal  effect. 

The  Congress  could,  of  course,  have  em- 
bodied its  policy  In  a  provision  of  positive 
law  to  which  the  executive  branch  would 
have  been  bound  to  adhere.  That  It  did 
not  choose  to  do  so  is  significant,  not  only 
In  establishing  that  section  2(c)  Is  without 
legal  effect  but  in  determining  Its  proper 
interpretations  and  application  as  policy. 
Congress  evidently  contemplated  that  situa- 
tions might  thereafter  arise  In  which  the 
considerations  of  policy  to  which  it  was  di- 
recting attention  should  not  be  decisive; 
that  it  would  be  necessary  for  the  executive 
to  consider  and  appraise  the  policy  thus  de- 
clared and  to  determine  whether  Its  appli- 
cation would  serve  the  national  Interest  In 
particular  situations.  Both  Congress  and 
the  courts  have  traditionally  sought  to  avoid 
restricting  the  executive  unduly  in  matters 
affecting  foreign  relations  because  of  the 
need  for  fiexlbility  In  this  area  and  the  fact 
that  the  Constitution  entrusts  the  external 
affairs  of  the  Nation  primarily  to  the  execu- 
tive. United  States  v.  Curtiss-Wright  Ex- 
port Corp.  299  US.  304,  319-321  (1936);  Chi- 
cago  A  S.  Air  Lines  v.  Waterman  S.S.  Corp. 
333  U.S.  103,  111-114  (1948).  If,  therefore, 
the  executive  branch  should  determine  that 
permitting  the  sales  In  question  would  serve 
the  national  Interest  at  this  time,  its  action 
would  not  only  be  lawful  but  consistent 
with  the  intention  of  Congress  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  section  2(c)  was  to  be 
Interpreted  and  applied. 

in.    THK    BATTLX    ACT 

I  agree  with  the  Under  Secretary  that  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1961  (65  Stat.  644.  as  amended:  22  U.S.C. 
1611  et  seq.)  (the  Battle  Act),  presents  no 
legal  obstacle  to  sales  of  agricultural  com- 
modities to  Eastern  European  bloc  countries. 
The  Battle  Act  was  designed  to  supplement 
the  Export  Control  Act  of  1949  (63  Stat.  7, 
as  amended:  50  U.S.C.  App.  2022-2032), 
which  authorizes  the  President  to  "prohibit 
or  ciirtail  the  exportation  from  the  United 
States  *  *  *  of  any  articles,  materials,  or 
supplies  •  •  •  except  under  such  rules  and 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe."  Pursuant 
to  the  Export  Control  Act.  a  comprehensive 
system  of  export  licensing  was  set  up  to  con- 
trol the  shipment  of  commodities  from  the 
United  States  to  foreign  countries.  See 
House  Report  318.  82d  Congress,  1st  session 
( 1961 ) .  The  Battle  Act  added  to  this  system 
of  regulation  a  mechanism  for  inducing 
other  countries  to  embargo  the  shipment  to 
the  Soviet  bloc  of  "arms,  ammunition,  and 
Implements  of  war,  atomic  energy  materials, 
petroleum,  transportation  materials  of  stra- 
tegic value  and  items  of  primary  strategic 
significance  used  in  (their)  production." 
See  Senate  Report  698  82d  Congress,  1st 
session  (1951).  The  act  provides  (sec.  103. 
22  U.S.C.  1611(b))  for  the  termination  of 
all  military,  economic,  or  financial  assistance 
to  any  nation  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  Administrator  of  the  program,  subject 
to  review  by  the  President  in  certain  In- 
stances, If  It  "knowingly  permits  the  ship- 
ment to  any  nation  or  combination  of 
nations  threatening  the  security  of  the 
United  States,  including  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics  and  all  countries  under 
its  domination,"  of  any  of  the  embargoed 
materials.  The  act  contains  a  further  dec- 
laration of  policy  regarding  the  export,  by 
countries  receiving  assistance,  of  other  com- 
modities "which  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator should  be  controlled."  Section 
201,  22  VB.C.  1613.  If  a  country  receiving 
assistance  from  the  United  States  does  not 
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effectively  cooperate  in  controlling  exports 
of  such  commodities,  all  military,  economic, 
or  financial  assistance  Is  to  be  terminated 
upon  a  determination  by  the  President  of 
noncooperation.  Section  303,  22  U.S.C. 
1612b. 

As  Indicated  by  the  above  summary  of  Its 
provisions,  the  Battle  Act  did  not  purport  to 
regulate  private  U.S.  shipments  to  Soviet 
bloc  countries,  which  were  already  subject 
to  regulation  under  the  Export  Control  Act. 
The  Battle  Act  relates,  rather,  to  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  by  countries  receiving  aid  or 
assistance  from  the  United  States.  More- 
over, the  transactions  to  which  this  opinion 
relates  would  be  purely  commercial  in  nature 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  purchasing  coun- 
tries, and  would,  therefore,  not  involve  "eco- 
nomic or  financial  assistance"  within  the 
meaning  of  the  Battle  Act.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  assists  exports  of  agricul- 
tural products  through  the  payment  to  U.S. 
exporters  of  subsidies  designed  to  eliminate 
the  impact  on  such  exporters  of  the  domestic 
price  support  program  and  thereby  enable 
them  to  compete  on  an  equal  basis  with  for- 
eign exporters.  However,  as  the  Under  Sec- 
retary's letter  states,  the  only  "assistance" 
Involved  in  the  payment  of  such  subsidies 
redounds  to  the  benefit  exclusively  of  U.8. 
producers  and  exporters. 

As  to  both  points,  the  following  colloquy 
between  Senator  Sparkman.  the  floor  man- 
ager of  the  Battle  Act  in  the  Senate,  and 
Senator  Kem,  who  advocated  a  more  stringent 
bill.  Is  Instructive  (Congressional  Record, 
vol.  97,  pt.  8,  p.  10675)  : 

"Mr.  Sparkman.  I  should  like  to  say  that 
it  does  not  make  any  difference  what  the 
United  States  is  receiving  (from  the 
U.S.S.R.).  That  is  not  the  question.  The 
question  relates  to  trade  between  Soviet 
countries  and  countries  to  which  the  United 
Sutes  Intends  to  extend  help. 

"Mr.  Kem.  Exactly. 

"Mr.  Sparkman.  Either  economic  or  mili- 
tary. It  has  nothing  to  do  with  trade  be- 
tween the  United  Stf^tes  and  Russia  or  any 
other  country. 

"Mr.  Kem.  I  did  not  intend  to  imply  any- 
thing else." 

Accordingly.  It  is  clear  that  the  act  has  no 
application  to  the  contemplated  transac- 
tions. 

IV.    THE  EXPORT  CONTROL  ACT 

The  Under  Secretary's  letter  properly  states 
that  in  any  event  the  export  of  agricultural 
products  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  to  bloc 
countries  would  require  the  Issuance  of  li- 
censes in  accordance  with  the  export  control 
regulations  promulgated  pursuant  to  the  Ex- 
port Control  Act  of  1949.  supra. 

I  am  not  aware  of  any  other  Federal 
statutes  relevant  to  the  problems  Involved. 
Accordingly,  it  is  my  opinion  that  the  trans- 
actions described  in  your  letter  could  be  ac- 
complished in  conformity  with  the  laws  of 
the  United  States.  1 1 
Sincerely,         1 1 

Robert  P.  Kennedy. 

Attorney  General. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  now  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTQNSTALL.  I  am  not  clear 
yet  as  to  the  purpose  of  section  2  as  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota, 
which  is  being  discussed  in  connection 
with  the  Attorney  General's  ruling. 
Very  frankly,  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  to  read  the  ruling. 

Are  not  the  pertinent  words  of  the  sec- 
tion 2  proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  found  beginning  with  the 
last  word  on  line  7,  page  2,  and  includ- 
ing lines  8  and  9? 

Perhaps  I  do  not  read  the  language 
correctly,  but  if  I  do,  it  provides  that  the 


Export-Import  Bank  can  go  forward  with 
the  transactions  If  the  transactions  are 
considered  to  be  comparable  to  those 
generally  prevailing  in  commercial  trans- 
actions of  comparable  character,  not  be- 
ing a  loan. 

In  other  words,  if  this  transaction  in- 
volves a  credit  risk  of  a  bank  in  New 
York,  and  the  Export-ImportBank  guar- 
antees the  credit  risk,  would  that  be  a 
commercial  loan  or  a  guarantee  of  a 
commercial  transaction? 

Mr.  MUNDT.    I  believe  I  can  make 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  believe  what  has  con- 
fused the  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
is  a  reading  Into  the  language  of  the 
amendment  of  the  words  "Export-Im- 
port Bank,"  which  is  not  involved.  The 
Senator  will  notice  that  this  language 
refers  to  an  assignment  by  an  individ- 
ual, partnersliip,  cor]x>ration,  or  asso- 
ciation within  the  United  States — not  to 
a  Government  association  like  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank.  I  believe  that  has 
confused  the  Senator. 

The  amendment  deals  only  with  pri- 
vate financial  institutions  which  export 
or  which  finance  exports.  It  does  not 
Involve  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  SALTQNSTALL.  May  I  ask  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

Mr.  SALTQNSTALL.  The  Senator  is 
saying  that  the  Export-Imp)ort  Bank, 
under  the  terms  of  its  act,  is  prohibited 
from  making  the  guarantee,  but  an  in- 
dividual bank  can  do  so  if  the  trans- 
action Is  comparable  to  an  ordinary 
commercial  transaction. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  exactly  cor- 
rect. That  is  the  ruling  of  the  Attorney 
General.  It  will  be  even  more  correct  IJf 
we  adopt  the  Robertson  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTQNSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  thank  both  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
and  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  wants  his  amendment 
adopted,  I  personally  have  no  objection 
to  accepting  the  amendment. 

Mr.  RQBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
call  for  a  voice  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  IMr.  Mumdt]. 

The  agreement  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  speak  briefly  on  the  bill.  As  I  see 
it,  there  are  really  two  questions  In- 
volved. 

The  first  question  Is,  Do  we  want  to 
sell  grain  to  Russia  and  to  other  Com- 
munist countries?  I  can  understand  the 
argument  of  those  who  are  against  the 
sale  of  grain  and  other  commodities  to 
Russia  and  other  Communist  countries. 
I  can  understand  their  favoring  this  bill 
and  being  opposed  to  going  through  with 
the  so-called  grain  deal. 

If  we  are  not  opposed  to  the  sales  in 
principle,  it  seems  to  me  the  next  ques- 
tion is  one  of  terms — whether  or  not 
the  terms  ujaon  which  the  sales  are  to  be 
made  are  adequate. 


A  few  minutes  ago  I  explained  that 
the  terms  under  this  particular  bill  were 
made  by  private  grain  dealers  with  nego- 
tiators from  Russia.  They  happened  to 
be  the  identical  terms  the  Canadians 
agreed  to,  except  that  the  Canadian  rate 
of  interest  was  slightly  higher,  or  was 
supposed  to  be.  I  do  not  know  that  we 
were  given  the  exact  rate. 

Again,  I  say  that  what  the  Canadians 
and  Russians  agreed  to  as  to  downpay- 
ments  and  installments  is  a  moot  ques- 
tion, since  the  amount  the  Russians  ac- 
tually paid  down  was  80  percent,  and  not 
the  25  percent  the  agreement  called  for. 
We  were  told  that  the  Russians  decided 
to  make  a  larger  downpayment  than  the 
agreement  required  in  order  to  avoid 
that  much  of  a  payment  of  Interest. 

Our  terms  were  25  percent  cash.  25 
percent  at  the  end  of  6  months.  25  per- 
cent at  the  end  of  12  months,  and  the 
final  25  percent  at  the  end  of  18  months. 

It  would  require  a  considerable  time 
to  deliver  the  grain.  I  understand  that 
the  grain  Is  supposed  to  be  delivered  by 
May  31  of  next  year.  Consequently,  the 
second  payment  may  become  due  before 
all  the  grain  has  been  delivered,  assum- 
ing that  delivery  Is  started  soon. 

I  had  felt  that  Senators  who  opposed 
the  bill  opposed  it  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  not  be  good  business  to  extend 
credit  to  the  Soviet  countries.  But  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  who  sat 
through  all  the  hearings  and  heard  all 
the  witnesses  who  come  before  the  com- 
mittee, stated  today  that  credit  worthi- 
ness Is  not  the  issue. 

I  want  Senators  to  remember  that 
statement — credit  worthiness  is  not  the 
issue. 

He  argued  that  the  real  issue  Is  the 
building  up  of  the  economic  strength  of 
Soviet  Russia  and  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. 

It  has  been  brought  out  that  several 
years  ago,  when  conditions  were  more 
tense  than  they  are  now.  and  the  pro- 
hibited list  of  goods  for  shipment  to 
Communist  covmtries  was  established, 
neither  wheat,  com,  grain  of  any  kind,  or 
any  other  food  commodity  was  included 
in  that  list.  That  fact  should  be  added 
to  the  statement. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  M  It 
were  a  question  of  withholding  wheat 
from  Russia  or  the  Communist  bloc 
countries  for  security  reasons,  I  think  all 
Senators  would  vote  unanimously  to 
withhold  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Certainly. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  But  it 
is  a  fact  that  Russia  can  get  all  the  wheat 
she  wants  from  Canada,  Australia,  and 
other  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    And  is  getUng  it. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Last 
year  the  wheat  acreage  In  this  country 
was  the  lowest  since  1904.  The  acreage 
this  year  is  the  second  lowest.  It  was 
400  million  bu^els  below  the  record. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  publication  en- 
titled "Wheat  Pool  Budget,"  published  in 
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Calgary,  Alberta.  Canada.    Let  me  read 
from  It: 

The  wheat  crop,  according  to  the  Novem- 
ber estimate,  la  at  an  all-time  high  ot 
733.442.000  busheU,  of  which  the  Prairie 
Provinces  accounted  lor  708  million  buaheia. 

Further,  the  article  states: 

This  year's  huge  prairie  wheat  crop  was 
grown  on  the  second  largest  acreage  ever 
sown.  The  area  sown  to  wheat  on  the 
prairies  this  year  Is  set  at  36,996.000  acres, 
second  only  to  the  27,750,000  seeded  In  1940. 

We  In  the  United  States  are  going  out 
of  the  wheat  business.  We  have  no  other 
crops  that  we  can  substitute  for  our  loss 
In  wheat  acreage.  Canada  is  increasing 
her  acreage  and  Is  marketing  her  wheat. 
This  is  what  is  happening  with  our  allies. 
Germany,  France,  Italy,  and  Canada  are 
getting  rich  with  our  one-nation 
blockade  of  Russia  and  bloc  countries 
while  we  sit  back  and  refuse  to  sell  even 
nonstrateglc  goods. 

B4r.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
•  Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  was  happy  to  note 
that  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
made  a  statement  In  the  beginning  that 
this  p>olicy  was  proving  to  be  a  bonanza 
for  Canada  and  Australia.  Toward  the 
end  he  mentioned  our  Western  European 
Allies. 

If  we  do  not  sell  the  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union — and  I  may  say  the 
chances  are  doubtful  at  best — we  can 
expect  continued  increasing  storage 
costs,  and  an  Increase  In  the  drain  on 
our  gold,  and  that  wheat  sales  will  prob- 
ably be  increased  to  a  country  like  West- 
em  Germany,  which  is  always  finding 
fault  with  this  country  In  our  trade  poli- 
cies. We  should  determine  what  our 
own  trade  and  foreign  policy  will  be. 

What  will  West  Germany  do?  What 
she  is  doing  now.  She  will  continue  to 
buy  our  wheat,  mill  it  Into  flour,  and  not 
only  sell  it  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the 
satellite  states,  but  sell  it  and  machinery 
to  Communist  China  as  well.  But  we 
will  pay  the  price. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Either  the  Senator 
from  Montana  or  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  gave  the  figures  the  other 
day.  Does  either  Senator  have  the  fig- 
ures showing  the  amoimt  of  trade  be- 
tween West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  if  the 
Senator  will  yield.  I  have  that  figure.  It 
amounts  to  about  $1^2  billion  a  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  About  $lMi  billion 
a  year. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Yes;  about  one-third  of 
it  with  East  Germany.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that  the  influence  of  West  Ger- 
many on  East  Germany  is  something 
that  should  impress  us.  If  we  talk  about 
a  squeeze  on  Berlin.  I  think  we  should 
talk  to  East  Germany.  She  would  be 
able  to  tell  us  much  about  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  But  trade  between 
Western  Europe,  the  Soviet  Union,  Com- 
munist China,  and  the  satellite  states, 
amounts  to  between  $4  billion  and  $5 
billion. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  It  is  about  $6.7  bUlion. 
It  amounts  to  12.9  billion  m  imports  and 
$3.8  billion  in  Aw>rts. 


Mr.    SPARKMAN.    I    am    sorry    the 
S«iator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robirtson] 
Is  not  present,  rww  that  we  are  talking^ 
about  building  up  the  economic  strengl^ 
of  the  Soviet  Union.    Who  Is  building  \t^ 
up?    West  Germany,  a  country  we  have 
been  underwriting,  is  doing  it.    We  are 
maintaining  six   divisions  there  today, 
that  are  helping  to  drain  our  gold.    We 
strangle  ourselves  and   say,  "No  trade 
with   the   Eastern   bloc."     Yet  we   sell 
products  to  West  Germany,  whose  econ- 
omy we  have  been  largely   supporting, 
and  then  we  see  West  Germany  do  $1 
billion  worth  of  trade  a  year  with  East 
Germany;   and  the  Western  bloc  gen- 
erally,   or    Western    Europe,    which    we 
have  supported  in  the  past,  and  with 
which  we  are  still  allied,  is  building  up 
the  Soviet  bloc  economy  by  doing  trade 
of  more  than  $6  billion  a  year.    So  how 
can  it  be  said  that  we  are  building  up 
the  economic  strength  of  Russia  by  sell- 
ing merely  $250  million  worth  of  grain  to 
her  out  of  our  overflowing  storage  bins, 
while  our  friends  in   Western   Europe, 
whom  we  are  defending  with  six  divi- 
sions there  and  with  an  outpouring  of 
gold  year  after  year,  are  trading  to  the 
extent  of  nearly  $7  billion  a  year? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  While  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  is  on  his  feet,  I  hope 
we  may  have  an  explanation  of  the  me- 
chanics Involved.  Who  Is  negotiating 
with  the  officials  of  the  Soviet  Union  on 
the  sale  of  wheat?  E>oes  the  Govern- 
ment own  the  wheat?  I  hope  the  Rec- 
ord will  show,  because  I  have  heard  some 
rumblings  to  the  effect  that  someone  ex- 
pects to  make  a  big  profit  by  acting  as  a 
broker.  I  think  the  Record  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear  as  to  the  me- 
chanics involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  I  wish  to 
yield  further  to  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota  in  cormection  with  the  article 
he  wishes  to  place  In  the  Record. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  an  article  entitled  "Wheat  Pool 
Budget,"  published  In  Canada,  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[From  Wheat  Pool  Budget.  Nov.  15,  1963] 
Record  Wheat  OuTrmiH 
A  revised  estimate  of  the  Dominion  Bu- 
reau of  Statistics  has  pushed  Canadian  wheat 
production  to  an  even  higher  level  than 
the  record  forecast  a  month  ago. 

The  wheat  crop,  according  to  the  Novem- 
ber estimate,  is  at  an  alltlme  high  of  733.- 
442,000  bushels,  of  which  the  Prairie  Prov- 
inces accounted  for  703  million  btoshels 
(Saskatchewan.  493  million;  Alberta.  149  mil- 
lion; and  Manitoba.  61  million) . 

The  previous  Canadian  record  wheat  crop 
was  harvested  in  1952  and  totaled  703  mil- 
lion, with  the  prairie  crop  amounting  to  678 
million  bushels. 

This  year's  average  prairie  yield  of  37  bush- 
els per  acre  Is  Just  slightly  above  the  26.7 
bushel  average  harvested  In  1952  and  the  26 
bushels  per  acre  In  1916. 

Alberta's  wheat  crop  ot  149  million  is  well 
below  the  record  180  mUllon  harvested  In 
1940  and  has  been  exceeded  In  9  previous 
years.     The  provincial  average  this  year  of 


25.1  bushels  per  acre  ha«  also  been  sur- 
passed quite  a  number  of  times,  with  the  all- 
time  high  average  still  being  the  31.1  bushels 
per  acre  harvested  In  the  long-to-be-remem- 
bered year  of  1915. 

The  Saskatchewan  average  yield  of  27.5 
bushels  per  acre  was  the  best  ever  harvested 
In  that  Province,  though  It  was  only  slight- 
ly ahead  of  the  1952  average  of  27  bushels 
per  acre. 

This  year's  huge  prairie  wheat  crop  was 
grown  on  the  second  largest  acreage  ever 
sown.  The  area  sown  to  wheat  on  the  prai- 
ries this  year  is  set  at  26,996,000  acres,  sec- 
ond only  to  the  27.750,000  seeded  in  1940. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Years 
ago  sales  of  wheat  were  handled  on  a 
nation-to-nation  basis.  About  the  sec- 
ond Elsenhower  term,  under  Secretary 
Benson,  that  policy  was  changed,  and 
thereafter  it  has  been  handled  through 
the  private  grain  trade.  The  wheat  is 
taken  from  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, and  they  are  paid  in  kmd  for  any 
export  subsidies  Involved.  With  respect 
to  dairy  products,  and  some  other  com- 
modities, the  sales  are  still  made  on  a 
nation-to-nation  basis.  However,  what 
I  have  described  has  been  the  policy  for 
the  past  6  or  8  years,  and  the  grain  sales 
are  handled  by  the  private  grain  traders. 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  owns  the  wheat? 
If  the  Russians,  for  example,  were  to 
buy  a  million  bushels  of  wheat,  where 
would  that  wheat  be?  Would  it  be  on  a 
farm  or  would  it  be  in  storage?  If  so, 
would  it  be  in  Government  storage? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  If  no 
wheat  were  available  on  the  cash  market, 
a  part  of  it  would  come  from  Government 
stocks. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Does  the  Government 
own  it? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Crovernment  owns  most  of  the  wheat — 
over  1  billion  bushels. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Government 
has  paid  for  it. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  would  make  a 
profit  on  the  deal? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
private  grain  trade,  no  doubt,  make  their 
customary  profit. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Who  is  the  private 
grain  trade? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  About 
four  or  five  international  grain  traders, 
I  would  say.  I  do  not  recall  who  all  of 
them  are.  There  are  not  many  com- 
panies in  the  international  trade.  They 
Include  Cargill,  International,  and  the 
Bunge  Corp. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  How  much  a  bushel 
do  they  charge? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I  do 
not  know  what  their  charge  is.  On  a 
big  sale  like  this,  I  suppose  it  would  be 
less,  but  their  profit  would  still  be 
sizable. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  They  do  not  charge 
the  Government  anything.  The  Gov- 
ernment took  the  grain  into  storage. 

I  should  like  to  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  should  like  to  un- 
derstand who  makes  what. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
my  understanding  that  the  grain  deal- 
ers have  shaved  their  commission  to 
very  little  or  nothing,  so  as  to  make  It 
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possible  to  sell  the  wheat  to  Russia.  I 
was  informed,  about  2  hours  ago.  that 
it  would  be  cheaper  to  handle  it  this  way 
than  If  the  Government  itself  made  the 
sale  directly.  That  is  what  I  was  told 
about  2  hours  ago,  when  I  tried  to  get 
the  information  on  this  sale. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  wheat  is  owned  by  the 
Government,  and  that  it  is  in  storage? 
Further,  am  I  to  understand  that  the 
brokers  involved  will  get  into  this  trans- 
action and  that  they  will  make  a  com- 
mission on  what  they  sell? 

Mr.  KEATING.  What  bothers  me  is 
that  this  is  a  sale  by  the  Government 
to  the  exporters  and  a  resale  by  them  to 
Russia. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  am  trying  to  find 
out  what  the  mechanics  are. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  and  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  check  me  on  this  state- 
ment, to  see  if  I  am  correct.  When  a 
farmer  who  grows  wheat  wants  to  take 
advantage  of  the  support  program,  he 
puts  his  wheat  into  Government  stor- 
age. The  title  to.  that  wheat  is  still  in 
the  grower  of  the  wheat  who  put  it  there. 
If  the  farmer  does  not  take  back  that 
wheat  within  12  months,  title  passes  to 
the  Government.  I  believe  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  said  that  probably 
about  300  million  bushels  of  wheat  were 
in  such  storage. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  About 
$300  million  worth,  or  about  150  million 
bushels. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  About  300  million 
bushels 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  No; 
dollars.  I 

Mr.  PASTORE.  About  150  million 
bushels,  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota  to  say. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  Yes; 
and  involving  about  $300  million.  It  in- 
cludes not  only  wheat,  but  also  some 
other  farm  commodities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  About  150  million 
bushels.  I  am  talking  about  the  wheat 
that  Is  in  Government  storage,  and  still 
belongs  to  the  farmers.  I  understand 
there  are  about  300  million  bushels  of 
such  wheat. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
Federal  Government  owns  more  than 
a  billion  bushels. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  trying  to  as- 
certain the  amount  that  the  growers 
have  in  storage  as  to  which  title  has  not 
passed,  and  which  they  can  withdraw  at 
any  time. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  is 
my  guess  that  It  is  about  300  million 
bushels.  1 1 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  belongs  to 
the  private  growers  of  the  country. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  DakoU.  These 
people  will  buy  from  producers  who  have 
the  wheat  in  storage.  It  would  take 
about  150  million  bushels  to  fill  the 
order  that  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  It  will  be  our  re- 
sponsibility  

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  And 
they,  in  turn,  sell  to  the  grain  dealers 
at  the  best  price  they  can  get.  The 
grain  dealer  negotiates  with  the  Rus- 


sians at  the  best  price  that  he  can  get. 
It  is  a  typical  free  enterprise  system  of 
doing  business. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  may 
I  ask  the  Senator  a  question? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Why  is  it  that  the 
exporter  would  buy  from  the  private 
grain  owner  rather  than  from  the  part 
of  the  grain  in  storage  which  is  owned 
by  the  Government? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President,  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  could  prob- 
ably tell  us  that.  However,  there  is  a 
set  of  conditions  which  must  be  met  be- 
fore the  Government  can  release  the 
grain  into  the  open  market  for  unre- 
stricted use.  The  requirement  is  105 
percent  of  the  support  price  plus  the 
carrying  charges. 

Mr.  KEATING.  In  other  words,  it  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  exporter  to  buy 
that  part  of  the  wheat  to  which  title  has 
not  yet  passed  to  the  Government,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Alabama 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  say  posi- 
tively that  it  would  be  to  his  advantage. 
It  would  be  to  the  advantage  of  the 
private  grower  to  withdraw  his  wheat 
and  have  it  on  the  market.  The  private 
buyers  will  go  to  the  free  market  before 
they  try  to  buy  it  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
grain  trade  will  buy  it  wherever  it  can 
buy  it  the  cheapest. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  wheat  com- 
mingled? Is  the  Government-owned 
wheat  commingled  with  the  other 
wheat? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Some  of  it  is,  and 
some  of  it  is  not. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  The 
farmers  can  redeem  that  wheat  imder 
loan  within  a  year.  If  they  do  not  do  so, 
the  title  passes  to  the  Govenunent.  The 
Government  owns  more  than  a  billion 
bushels  outright. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  other  words,  this 
transaction  is  no  different  than  any 
other  transaction  that  has  been  going 
on.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  It  Is 
exactly  the  same  policy  that  has  been 
followed  for  6  or  8  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  same  policy 
that  Ls  followed  in  selling  wheat  to  West 
Germany. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  If  any  of  these  coun- 
tries were  to  buy  wheat,  the  sale  would 
be  handled  in  precisely  the  same  way? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Yes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.    By  the  same  people? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  No  matter  how  bad 
the  credit  risk  might  be.  with  respect  to 
many  of  the  smaller,  independent,  new 
nations,  so  long  as  they  are  not  Com- 
munist nations,  the  accounts  would  be 
readily  Insured  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Is  It  not  also  cor- 
rect to  say  that  we  have  allowed  the 


newer  nations  to  buy  wheat  for  local 
currencies  under  the  Public  Law  480  pro- 
gram, and  have  sold  hundreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  wheat  for  approxi- 
mately 10  to  15  cents  on  the  dollar, 
q;>endable  income,  for  local  currencies, 
valueless  to  us,  and  then  had  the  money 
loaned  back  to  the  country,  with  which 
they  could  do  their  WPA  work? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator has  correctly  described  the  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  read  the 
opinion  of  the  Attorney  General  in  re- 
sponse to  a  letter  written  by  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  Ball,  the  sales  "would  not 
involve  extensions  of  credit  except  with- 
in the  range  of  those  commonly  encoun- 
tered in  connection  with  other  commer- 
cial sales  for  export  of  the  commodities 
involved." 

If  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  were 
not  passed,  the  Export-Import  Bank 
would  be  permitted  to  guarantee  the 
credit  of  the  New  York  banks  and  would 
get  five-eighths  of  1  percent  for  doing 
so. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  the  bill  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  were  passed,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment would  be  prohibited  from  doing 
anything  with  relation  to  the  undertak- 
ing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. He  has  made  reference  to  the 
Johnson  Act.  I  was  about  to  call  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  itself  was  made  Immime 
from  the  Johnson  Act  by  section  11  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  Act.  That  sec- 
tion provides  that,  in  spite  of  the  John- 
son Act,  any  person,  including  any  indi- 
vidual, partnership,  corporation,  or  as- 
sociation, may  act  for  or  participate  with 
the  Export-Import  Bank  In  any  opera- 
tion or  transaction. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wanted  the  Sena- 
tor to  be  certain  of  that. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama answered  in  the  affirmative  when 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  said 
that  the  Mimdt  Act  would  prohibit  the 
Export-Import  Bank  from  doing  any- 
thing in  connection  with  trade.  That  is 
not  entirely  correct. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  Senator's  stat^nent. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  There  could  be  the  ex- 
tension of  credit  and  the  insurance  of 
trade,  or  the  amoimt  of  trade.  "Not 
anything"  is  all-embracing. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  did  not  under- 
stand the  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  to  be  quite  so  broad. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  I  imder- 
stand,  the  Export-Import  Bank  can 
either  make  loans  or  insure  or  guaran- 
tee credit.  Those  are  different  func- 
tions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 
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Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Under  the  opin- 
ion of  the  Attorney  General,  we  know 
that  there  are  the  safeguards  of  the 
Johnaon  Act.  the  Battle  Act,  and  the 
Agricultural  Act.  Alao,  there  are  the 
safeguards  of  the  Export  Control  Act. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  the  credit 
Is  to  be  guaranteed,  there  will  still  be 
those  other  acts  that  win  keep  trade 
with  the  countries  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain under  severe  restriction. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
We  should  remember  that  none  of  the 
wheat  can  be  shipped  out  without  export 
licenses  issued  under  the  Export  Control 
Act.  Export  licenses  caimot  be  issued 
and  will  never  be  issued  until  the  trans- 
actions have  cleared  all  the  hurdles  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  In  deciding 
whether  to  vote  pro  or  con  on  the  Mimdt 
bill,  am  I  correct  in  considering  the 
problem  In  this  way:  First,  the  trans- 
action is  a  commercial  transaction,  as 
to  which  there  is  a  reasonable  expecta- 
tion that  it  will  be  completed  without 
any  risk  to  our  Government.  Second, 
should  we,  by  passing  the  bill,  further 
restrict  our  possible  trade  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Iron  Curtain  coiin- 
tries,  particularly  in  view  of  other  acts 
limiting  our  trade,  such  as  the  Johnson 
Act  and  the  Battle  Act? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator's 
act  and  the  Battle  Act? 

The  Senator's  question  covers  exactly 
question  covers  exactly  the  two  points 
I  made  in  the  beginning  of  my  remarks. 
I  believe  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts had  temporarily  left  the  Cham- 
ber at  that  time.  I  said  there  are  some 
who  do  not  believe  we  ought  to  carry 
on  any  trade  at  all  with  the  Eastern 
bloc  coxmtrles,  and  that  I  could  see  some 
logic  in  their  opposing  the  consummation 
of  the  grain  transaction.  However,  if  we 
are  willing  to  have  some  trade  between 
the  West  and  the  East,  the  second  ques- 
tion is:  Is  this  particular  transaction 
creditworthy?  I  like  that  term.  The 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency,  in  supporting  the  Mundt 
bill,  used  that  term.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  was  in  the 
Chamber  when  the  Chairman  said,  in  ef- 
fect, "I  want  to  make  it  clear  in  the  be- 
ginning that  creditworthiness  is  not  an 
issue  in  this  case." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt] 
was  In  the  minority  leader's  room  when 
the  question  was  discussed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  was  stated 
that  under  the  credit  clause  of  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  lost  a  cent  under  insurance. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Under  insurance. 
I  believe  it  was  said  that  there  had  been 
a  loss  of  $100  or  $200  occasionally,  but 
that  the  total  amount  of  loss  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  was  only  $1,000  or 
$2,000,  at  the  most,  during  the  29  years 
of  the  Bank's  operation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  was  my  un- 
derstanding that  Mr.  Sauer  said  there 
had  been  no  direct  loss,  but  that  there 
had  been  a  loss  of  perhaps  $2,800  on  in- 
surance guarantees,  but  none  on  the 
credit  guarantees. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  recaU,  it  was 
said  that  there  were  some  small  items  of 
$100  or  $200  at  a  time,  which  may  have 
totaled  as  much  as  $1,000  or  $2,000. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  First,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  determine  whether  there  is  a 
credit  risk  that  the  Export-Import  Bank 
is  able  to  take;  and  second,  whether  we 
want  to  permit  some  trade  with  Russia. 
Perhaps  a  third  element  would  be  wheth- 
er we  want  to  dispose  of  some  surplus 
wheat. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  put  his  finger  on  the 
three  questions  that  might  be  asked.  He 
speaks  about  a  credit  risk.  The  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency,  who  is  opposed  to  the  sale,  sat 
throughout  all  the  hearings,  heard  all 
the  testimony,  and  heard  the  officials  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  testify  how  they 
weighed  the  credit  risk.  Yet  he  began 
his  speech  by  saying,  in  effect:  "I  want  to 
make  It  clear  that  creditworthiness  is 
not  an  issue  in  this  case." 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  credit  risk  is 
not  an  issue,  the  only  question  is  wheth- 
er such  trade  with  Russia  should  be  per- 
mitted. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  argued 
that  such  trade  should  not  be  permitted, 
on  the  ground  that  it  would  build  up  the 
economic  strength  of  Russia. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  took 
part  in  a  little  exchange  a  few  moments 
ago  with  the  majority  leader  and  with 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
YoxTNGl  in  which  it  was  said  that  the 
value  of  the  trade  that  is  being  conducted 
between  West  Germany  and  East  Ger- 
many and  Eastern  Exirope,  and  between 
West  Europe  and  East  Europe,  is  about 
$7  billion  a  year. 

Also,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the 
United  States  has  six  divisions  In  West 
Germany  and  that  we  are  sending  a 
stream  of  gold  and  dollars  over  there, 
which  affects  our  balance-of-payments 
deficits  and  our  reserve  of  gold  in  this 
country.  Nevertheless,  our  Western 
Allies  are  selling  or  trading  with  the 
Eastern  European  bloc  to  the  extent  of 
$7  billion  a  year.  Yet  it  is  said  that  the 
United  States  should  not  trade  with  the 
Eastern  European  bloc. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  U.S.  trade 
with  the  Eastern  European  bloc  is  not 
valued  at  more  than  $30  million  a  year. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  JAVITS  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield?  If  so, 
to  whom? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  first  to  the 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  not  been  in- 
suring sales  to  Iron  Curtain  countries  for 
a  long  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  has  insured 
three  or  four  sales  to  Hungary  rather 
recently.  But  before  that  it  had  not 
insured  such  sales. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  has  been  an 
expansion  of  grain  sales  to  Hungary 
amounting,  in  the  past  few  weeks,  to  a 
total  of  about  $25  million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  loans  to  Yu- 
goslavia were  direct  loans. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  Is  correct  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  not  been  in- 
suring loans  based  UE>on  sales  to  the 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  for 
a  long  period  of  time,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Not  since  the  Bank 
was  created.  I  am  not  certain  whether 
the  Bank  was  ever  asked  to  make  such 
loans.  Most  of  the  trading  has  been  in 
small  amoimts,  and  guarantees  and  in- 
surance by  the  Expwrt-Import  Bank  may 
well  not  have  been  necessary. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  U.S.  exports  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  in  1962  amounted  to  $125 
million.  To  the  U.S.S.R.,  our  exports 
amounted  to  $15  million.  Total  trade 
with  the  Soviet  bloc,  both  exports  and 
imports,  has  amounted  to  less  than  $200 
million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Our  trade  has  been 
so  slight  that  the  banks  themselves 
could  finance  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  admits  that  if  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  insured  time  payments  on 
the  proposed  sales,  that  would  be  a 
departure  from  a  policy  which  has 
existed  ever  since  the  Iron  Curtain  was 
created? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  ask 
another  question:  How  does  the  distin- 
guished Senator  differentiate  between 
Cuba  and  Russia,  in  connection  with  this 
matter?  We  do  not  permit  anything — 
whether  strategic  or  not — to  be  sent  to 
Cuba;  and  we  do  not  permit  ships  of  our 
allies  which  have  landed  anything  in 
Cuba  to  come  into  our  ports.  How  does 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
differentiate  between  our  letting  down — 
as  proposed — the  bars,  in  terms  of  trade 
with  Russia  and  countries  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain,  and  our  absolute  prohibi- 
tion of  trade  of  any  sort  with  Cuba? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  First  of  all.  we  do 
not  have  with  Cuba  the  diplomatic  re- 
lations which  we  have  with  Russia. 
Hungary,  smd  various  other  Iron  Cur- 
tain countries. 

Second,  I  intended  to  state  later  in 
my  remarks — although  I  might  not  have 
time,  for  I  must  yield  to  other  Senators — 
some  facts  in  regard  to  how  carefully 
the  Export-Import  Bank  has  examined 
the  question  as  to  the  creditworthiness. 
It  was  so  careful  about  that,  that  I  be- 
lieve the  Senator  from  Florida  heard  the 
Senator  from  Virginia  said  that  credit- 
worthiness is  not  at  issue. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  did  not  hear  him 
say  the  credit  risk  was  good.  He 
only  said  that  creditworthiness  was  not 
involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  said.  "I  believe 
creditworthiness  is  not  involved  In  this 
case." 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  agree  that  he  said 
that.  But  he  did  not  say  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  had  determined  that 
the  credit  risk  was  a  good  one. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  A  few  minutes  ago 
I  said  I  intended  to  discuss  the  testi- 
mony, to  show  how  carefully  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  examined  this  ques- 
tion, and  that  its  representatives  talked 
with  the  head  of  the  export  insurance 
organization  in  the  United  Kingdom 
that  has  been  trading  on  credit  terms 
with  Russia  for  the  past  10  years,  and 
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without  the  loss  of  a  single  dime  or  a 
default   of   a   single   dollar;    and   they 
talked  with  the  export  exchange  officials 
of  Canada,  in  regard  to  the  Canadian 
trade,  and  with  the  corresponding  of- 
ficials of  other  countries.    The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  made  a  careful  sur- 
vey.   It    has    an    Advisory    Committee, 
which  is  composed  of  some  of  the  best 
business  leaders  and  industrial  leaders 
in  the  country.    The  Advisory  Cc«nmlt- 
tee  was  in  session  In  October;  and  after 
a  long.  full,  and  careful  discussion  of 
the  facts  In  this  case,  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee voted  in  favor  of  going  through 
with    the    pr(«)08ed    transaction    and 
granting  credit.    I  believe  that  the  Board 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  Is  honest, 
careful,  prudent,  able,  and  businesslike. 
That  Bank  has  been  functioning  for  29 
years,  and  has  done  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  business;  and  during  all  that 
time  it  has  made  a  profit  of  nearly  $2 
billion.    It  has  paid  into  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury about  $1  Wllloin,  and  has  retained, 
and  today  has  a  reserve  of,  $840  million. 
It  seems  to  me  that  is  good  business; 
and  if  I  were  connected  with  a  bank  with 
a  board  of  directors  who  were  able  to 
carry  on  business  of  that  kind,  I  would 
be  willing  to  listen  to  them  when  the 
time  came  to  determine  creditworthiness. 
Mr.    HOLLAND.    I    agree    that    the 
Export-Import  Bank  has  done  its  work 
well.    I  only  hope  that  in  formulating 
the  policy  the  executive  branch  and  the 
leglslaUve   branch  will   do   their   work 
equally  well.  1 1 

With  great  apprehension  I  heard  the 

Senator  say  that  we  should  go  Into  this 

business  because  Canada  is  going  into  it. 

Mr.   SPARKMAN.    The   Senator  did 

not  hear  me  say  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  that  the  friend- 
ly nations  were  doing  it,  too. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  I  said  we  were 
selling  grain  to  West  Germany  and  other 
Western  European  countries  which,  in 
turn,  were  selling  it  and  its  products  to 
Russia.  All  I  said  about  Canada  was 
that  the  terms  of  the  sale  of  the  wheat — 
which  were  negotiated  by  private  grain 
dealers  in  the  Untted  States  with  grain 
dealers  In  Russia — were  almost  exactly 
the  same  as  those  negotiated  with 
Canada. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  we  are  out- 
bidding Canada,  because  we  are  fixing 
a  5-percent  rate  of  interest,  whereas 
Canada  fixed  the  rate  of  interest  at  SVa 
percent. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  because  the 
prime  rate  of  interest  in  Canada  is  high- 
er than  it  is  here. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  think  that  merely 
because  Canada  sells  to  Red  China,  we 
should  do  the  same? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No;  and  I  did  not 
connect  that  sale  with  this  proposed  sale, 
although  I  did  say  something  about  the 
futility  of  our  not  selling  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia when  we  were  selling  it  to  Western 
European  countries  which,  in  turn,  sell 
to  Russia;  and  I  said  this  sale  would  be 
on  the  same  terms  as  those  sales. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  But  we  are  propos- 
ing to  outbid  them  by  one-half  of  1  per- 
cent interest. 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  I  have  said, 
that  is  merely  because  our  prime  Interest 
rate  is  lower  than  Canada's. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  I 
raised  the  question  of  Canadian  sales, 
because  since  Canada  is  willing  to  sell 
to  Russia  all  the  wheat  Russia  needs,  the 
question  Is  not  whether  Russia  will  get 
the  wheat  she  needs. 

Mr..  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct; 
and  I  recall  that  previously  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  brought  up  that 
point. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVTTS.  I  should  like  to  submit 
the  figures  In  regard  to  the  trade  with 
West  Germany,  and  also  in  order  to  help 
settle  the  question  in  regard  to  sales  of 
strategic  goods.  The  figures  I  shall  sub- 
mit are  for  1962,  the  latest  available. 

West  German  exports  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  In  1962 — and  including  exports  to 
Red  China,  and  so  forth — were  $750,400.- 
000.  of  which  $214  million  went  to  East 
Germany  and  $536,400,000  went  to  other 
Soviet-bloc   countries. 

West  German  imports  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  In  1962  were  $740,800,000,  divided  as 
follows:  From  East  Germany,  $228,600,- 
COO;  from  other  Conmiimlst-bloc  coun- 
tries, $512,200,000. 

Total  West  German  trade  with  East 
Germany  in  1962  was  $442,600,000;  in  the 
same  year,  total  West  German  trade  with 
other  Communist-bloc  covmtrles  was 
$1,048,600,000. 

As  for  U.S.  trade:  In  1962,  U.S.  exports 
to  the  Soviet  bloc  amoimted  to  $125 
million. 

In  1962  UJS.  imports  from  the  Soviet 
bloc  amounted  to  $82  million. 

In  short,  the  total  1962  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Soviet  bloc — 
both  exports  and  Imports — amoimted,  in 
round  flgm-es,  to  aroroximately  $200 
million. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  appreciate  the 
helpfulness  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  in  placing  those  figures  in  the 
Record. 

In  order  that  the  area  of  the  debate 
may  be  narrowed,  I  wish  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Virginia  said 
this  bill  would  lead  to  the  sale  of  muni- 
tions. But  did  not  the  Secretary  testify 
that  the  curbs  we  have  placed  on  the  sale 
of  strategic  goods  to  our  allies  are  work- 
ing very  well? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  But  we  are  not  talking 
about  that  We  are  talking  about  a 
policy  imder  which  we  do  not  sell  stra- 
tegic goods  to  the  Communist- bloc 
countries,  but  the  western  E:uropean 
countries  do.  So  the  question  is.  To 
what  extent,  if  any,  shall  we  go  Into  the 
proposed  arrangement  on  normal  terms? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  think  the  Senator 
Is  entirely  correct. 

We  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of 
trouble  in  following  our  policy  of  not 
selling  strategic  goods  to  the  Communist 
bloc.  Even  in  the  days  of  the  Korean 
war.  we  got  along  fairly  well  with  our 
laws  in  connection  with  sales  of  strategic 


goods,  although  there  were  Bome  differ- 
ences of  opinion  as  to  what  constituted 
strategic  goods.  For  example,  we  held 
to  the  position  that  medical  supplies 
were  strategic  goods;  but  the  British  did 
not.  I  think  there  are  a  few  simiUar 
items.  But  generally  speaking  we  have 
done  quite  well  in  the  matter  of  sales 
of  strategic  goods.  This  measure  does 
not  deal  wiUi  the  sale  of  strategic  goods; 
it  deals  with  the  sale  of  grain  and  simi- 
lar commodities. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  fnxn  Alabama  yield  to  me  some 
of  the  time  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota?  I 
believe  that  arrangement  would  be  fair 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  will  do  so,  that  will 
be  very  kind. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  Presldesit,  I  jdek} 
up  to  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  frcHn 
Texas. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  has  said  that  the 
projected  extension  of  credit  to  the  Bo* 
Viet  for  the  purchase  of  wheat  was  very 
carefully  considered  by  the  blue  ribbon 
advisory  board — and  it  is  a  blue  rlbboii 
advisory  board. 

But  there  is  a  point  in  Mr.  Linder's 
testimony  that  I  think  would  tend  to 
show  that  perhaps  otherwise  was  the 
case.  I  should  like  to  read  the  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  Linder  when  he  was  ques- 
tioned by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiNicx],  which  appears  on  page 
173  of  the  hearings: 

Senator  DomifTCK.  Now,  Mr.  Linder,  yon 
are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the  provlBlons  In 
the  Agricultviral  Act  of  1961,  In  which  Con- 
greaa  ceta  out  its  poaltion  against  the  sale  of 
subsidlzied  agricultural  ccxDmodltles  U>  the 
Communist  bloc? 

Mr.  LiNDEB.  I  have  heard  little  about  it 
this  morning,  sir.  I  can't  "ay  that  I  was 
familiar  with  it  before  then,  but  beyond 
that.  I  have  no  comment. 

Senator  DommcK.  This  also  came  up  In 
1961.   during  the   time   whUe   the  act   was 
being   amended  and  while  you  were  being 
examined   concerning   this  friendly   lorelgix^ 
nation  problem. 

It  would  appear  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment made  the  statement  that  export 
licenses  for  sales  of  agricultviral  produeta 
were  being  considered. 

The  Congressman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta. 
intmiedlately  Introduced  his  amendment  as 
part  of  the  preamble  of  the  Agriculture  Act 
of  1961,  and  It  was  adopted  by  Congress  to 
show  It  was  the  policy  of  Congress  not  to  sell 
subsidized  agrtcultxiral  commodities  to  the 
Commimlst  bloc. 

Now,  you  say  you  ww«  not  aware  of  this 
untU  this  morning? 

Mr.  LtKDEB.  I  was  not  aware  of  It  untU 
this  morning. 

Senator  Domtnick.  Was  this  fact  brought 
to  the  attention  of  your  Board  members? 

Mr.  LiNDEa.  No.  it  was  not  part  of  any 
discussion  I  had. 

Senator  Dokutick.  Was  It  brought  to  the 
attention  of  any  members  of  the  Aiiriaorj 
Board? 

Mr.  LntVB*.  No,  It  was  not. 

So  it  seems  to  me  that  a  very  impor- 
tant element  in  the  consideration  of  the 
extension  of  credit  was  Left  out  in  the 
discussions  with  the  advisory  board. 
Ca:talnly.  the  proposal  does  represent  a 
major  policy  reveraaL  I  believe  it  is 
really  contrary  to  the  spirit,  if  not  the 
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letter  of  the  Latta  amendment.  Mr. 
Linder  had  no  Itnowledge  of  It,  and  the 
advisory  board  apparently  had  no  knowl- 
edge of  it.  and  that  point  was  not  con- 
sidered when  they  were  carefully  delib- 
erating the  proposed  deal. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  promised  I  would 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 
I  yield  to  him. 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
desire  to  make  two  or  three  brief  ob- 
servations. I  was  not  privileged  to  be 
present  at  the  hearings  of  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency.  If  I  am  in- 
correct in  my  observations.  I  wish  that 
the  Senator  from  Alabama,  who  is  doing 
such  an  excellent  job  of  explaining  the 
issues  involved,  would  correct  me. 

My  first  assumption,  based  upon  what 
I  have  been  able  to  learn  from  the  hear- 
ings and  the  testimony  submitted  by  the 
executive  oflBces  of  the  Government,  is 
that  if  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  is 
passed,  the  chances  for  wheat  and  other 
agricultural  trade  with  Eastern  Europe 
and  the  Soviet  Union  would  be  killed. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  In  instances  in 
which  large  amounts  of  commodities 
would  be  involved,  the  chances  certainly 
would  be  killed.  Relatively  small 
amounts  could  still  be  handled. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  know  that  at  the 
present  time  we  are  not  only  selling  some 
agricultural  commodities,  but  we  are  also 
selling  textile  machinery,  farm  machin- 
ery, and  other  things  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  But  certainly  any  substantial 
transaction  would  be  blocked  by  the  bill. 

The  second  observation  I  should  like  to 
make  is  that  it  is  generally  agreed  by 
both  the  proponents  and  the  opponents 
of  the  bill  that  it  would  be  in  oiir  eco- 
nomic interest  to  participate  in  the 
transaction.  It  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  American  agriculture.  No  one 
denies  that.  It  would  be  of  great  bene- 
fit to  the  taxpayers  who  are  pasring  the 
cost  of  keeping  the  commodities  in  stor- 
age. It  would  certainly  be  a  great  con- 
tribution to  our  balance-of-pasrments 
problem,  as  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
has  brought  out.  So  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  question  turns  on  what  our  attitude 
will  be  toward  the  Soviet  Union.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Foreign  Relations  put  that  issue 
as  sharply  as  I  have  seen  It  or  heard  it 
stated.  His  comments  were  picked  up 
in  part  by  the  Washington  Post  in  an 
editorial  that  appeared  on  Monday.  In 
quoting  the  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the 
editorial  stated: 

The  issue  Involved  in  this  bill,  he  said.  Lb 
"whether  we  are  to  regard  the  Soviet  Union 
as  an  implacable  enemy  for  all  time  and  for 
all  piirposes,  or  whether  we  are  to  regard  it 
as  a  powerful  and  dangeroiis  antagonist 
whom  we  can  and  should  influence  in  var- 
ious ways  with  a  view  toward  inducing  it  to 
abandon  its  aggressive  designs." 

The  whole  thrust  of  the  foreign  policy 
of  our  late  beloved  President  Kennedy 
was  to  take  that  latter  course,  and  to  try 
in  some  way  to  get  us  ofT  a  course  that 
may  lead  us  Into  a  nuclear  war — into  a 
major  catastrophe — and  to  move  instead 
in  the  direction  of  a  more  hopeful  and  a 
more  peaceful  world.  Certainly,  no  one 
can  deny  that  international  commerce 


between  even  competitive  and  rival  na- 
tions is  one  useful  way  to  build  a  more 
peaceful  world. 

On  Sunday  at  the  Capitol  the  Chief 
Justice,  when  he  was  speakiiig  about  the 
President's  death,  made  the  following  ob- 
servation: "but  we  do  know  that  such 
acts  are  commonly  stimulated  by  forces 
of  hatred  and  malevolence,  such  as  to- 
day are  eating  their  way  into  the  blood- 
stream of  American  life." 

I  fear  that  that  same  kind  of  hatred  Is 
a  reflection  of  the  relations  that  exist 
among  the  countries  of  the  world.  To 
whatever  extent  we  may  take  even  a 
small  step  in  the  direction  of  reducing 
hatred  and  tension  in  the  world,  it  seems 
to  me  that  we  will  be  making  a  contri- 
bution that  is  even  more  valuable  than 
the  dollars  involved  in  the  transaction. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  (Mr. 
Robertson)  spoke  of  the  danger  of  giv- 
ing food  to  armies,  pointing  out  that 
armies  march  on  their  stomachs.  The 
point  is  that  we  are  not  at  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  We  are  not  are  war  with 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary,  Poland  or 
Yugoslavia.  We  may  disagree,  as  we  do 
disagree,  with  their  form  of  government. 
We  are  not  at  war  with  those  countries. 
If  we  ever  do  get  into  a  war  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  it  will  be  all  over  for  most 
of  us  before  we  have  an  (H>portunity  to 
mill  a  bushel  of  wheat  or  even  make  a 
loaf  of  bread.  It  will  mean  the  end  of 
the  societies  in  both  our  coimtries. 

It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  need  to 
do  in  these  very  crucial  and  dangerous 
times  is  to  take  advantage  of  every  op- 
portunity that  is  presented  to  us  to  relax 
some  of  the  tensions  and  dangers  that 
threaten  to  destory  us  all.  In  my  view, 
that  is  the  crucial  issue  which  is  involved 
in  what  we  are  debating  today. 
I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  has  made  a 
very  fine  contribution  to  the  debate. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  am  con- 
derably  disturbed  by  the  whole  situation. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  has  the  same  recollection  that 
I  do  about  the  subject.  But  when  the 
wheat  deal  with  Canada  first  arose,  there 
was  no  solicitation  on  the  part  of  any 
Iron  Curtain  countries  to  buy  wheat 
from  us.  But  Immediately  certain  of 
our  people  rushed  into  the  market  of 
trade  and  began  to  solicit  the  sale.  The 
sale  was  not  solicited  by  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain coimtries.  but  it  was  solicited  by 
certam  private  agents  in  this  country 
attempting  to  drum  up  a  deal  whereby 
we  could  sell  wheat  to  the  Russians. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  wishes  to  get 
rid  of  our  surpluses  any  more  than  I  do — 
in  a  wise  and  a  constructive  way.  I  was 
given  the  assurance,  and  it  was  my  firm 
imderstanding  after  this  transaction  had 
milled  and  developed  for  a  substantial 
period  of  time,  even  before  the  Russians, 
so  far  as  any  answers  to  any  questions 
I  asked  them  were  concerned,  had  still 
not  asked  for  any  kind  of  proposal  for 
the  sale  of  wheat.  The  deal  was  being 
generated  here,  in  Minneajwlis,  and  In 
other  places.  I  was  assured  that  the 
Russians  and  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 


with  Russian  support  had  the  cash  and 
the  resources  to  pay  for  the  wheat  on 
the  barrelhead,  and  that  it  would  be  a 
cash  transaction  with  the  United  States 
for  the  sale  of  the  surplus  wheat. 

I  labored  under  that  assurance  until 
about  a  day  or  two  before  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  mtroduced  his  bill. 
So  to  my  astonishment  I  found  that  the 
rules  of  the  game  had  been  changed 
somewhere,  somehow,  and  we  proposed 
to  guarantee  the  credit  of  these  com- 
panies with  Government  credit  for  75 
percent  of  the  purchase  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 

I  was  utterly  astounded,  because  that 
was  exactly  the  opposite  from  my  under- 
standing. 

With  the  understanding  that  it  was  to 
be  a  sale  for  cash,  and  imder  reasonable 
and  proper  conditions  of  movement — 
shipping  and  otherwise — I  said,  "I  can 
go  along  with  that."  I  thought  it  was  a 
"plus"  in  the  movement  of  the  surplus. 

We  have  reached  the  point  where  one 
wonders.  There  are  two  issues  involved, 
frcmi  my  standpoint.  It  is  not  merely  a 
question  of  a  sale  for  cash.  I  have  al- 
ready said  I  would  favor  that.  That  was 
my  understanding  of  what  was  to  be 
done. 

Now  there  is  involved  a  question  of  the 
U.S.  Government  guaranteeing  the 
credit.  That  would  be  fine  for  the  New 
York  bankers.  It  would  be  wonderful 
for  the  march  of  trade.  The  bankers 
would  lend  the  money,  would  take  no 
risks  whatsoever,  and  would  collect  the 
interest.  It  would  be  wonderful  for 
them.  There  would  be  no  risk,  and  it 
would  be  a  good  business  deal. 

There  is  one  other  factor  involved. 
There  is  the  question  of  ocean  freight 
rates,  which  I  understand  is  involved  in 
the  negotiation.  If  we  are  so  concerned 
about  doing  business  in  the  world  mar- 
ket imder  normal  trade  and  credit  con- 
dition terms,  why  do  we  not  permit  the 
Russians  or  the  Iron  Curtain  countries 
to  ship  the  wheat  in  bottoms  at  the  most 
advantageous  price  for  us?  Why  do  we 
insist  that  they  must  pay  a  substantial 
I>ercentage  more  for  freight  rates,  and 
compel  them  to  ship  in  more  expensive 
bottoms  than  they  would  otherwise  do? 

Those  are  the  two  factors  Involved. 

I  believe  we  should  approach  the 
credit  situation  cautiously.  I  am 
against  putting  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's credit  behind  this  commercial 
transaction,  under  all  the  circumstances. 

I  agreed  that  I  could  go  along  with  the 
sale  for  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  because 
it  had  been  represented  that  Russia  and 
the  Iron  Curtain  countries  had  gold,  con- 
vertible dollars,  and  foreign  exchange, 
and  could  pay  for  it. 

Why  should  we  put  American  Govern- 
ment guarantees  behind  this  transaction 
in  order  that  certain  grain  dealers  and 
banks  may  make  a  profit  out  of  it?  I  do 
not  know  why.  If  they  want  to  enter 
into  the  transaction,  let  them  take  the 
risks  involved.  Let  them  stand  behind 
the  credit  which  they  so  loudly  say  is 
completely  good. 

Those  are  the  two  points  Involved. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  shall  answer  very 
briefiy. 

About  the  ships,  I  believe  it  has  long 
been  a  policy  in  this  country — I  know 
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there  Is  some  provision  In  law  relating  to 
It — ^to  require  50  percent  of  certain 
cargoes  to  be  carried  In  Amer- 
ican bottoms.  

Mr.  mCKENLOOiPER.  Just  a  mo- 
ment. 1 1 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.'  I  am  not  saying 
that  that  applies  to  this  particular  trans- 
action, but  there  is  such  a  law  in  connec- 
tion with  certain  things  we  ship.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  applies  in  this  Instance 
or  not. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  does  not 
apply  to  the  normal  commercial  trade. 
It  applies  to  Public  Law  480  transactions, 
in  connection  with  which  we  are  giving 
things  away. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  There  are  some 
other  arems  in  which  the  program  applies, 
also. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Other  aid 
programs. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    But  we  are  not  to 

pay  that  differential  in  shipping.    The 

Russians  are  to  pay  it.  they  accept  it. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    That  is  one  of 

the  stumbling  blocks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  one  of  the 
hard  points  of  negotiations. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  It  Is  a 
stumbling  block. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  With  reference  to 
the  public  guaranteeing  this  transaction. 
I  remind  Senators  that  the  guarantee  is 
based  on  a  premium  ^(^ilch  has  proved 
over  a  period  of  29  years  to  be  safe, 
sound,  and  profitmaking. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    The  Senator 
Is  in  error. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  shield? 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  May  I  pursue 
this  subject? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    The  Senator 
said  that  this  program  has  been  proved 
over  a  period  of  28  or  29  years. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Twenty-nlne  years. 
Mr.   HICKENLOOPER.     I   hope   the 
Senator  does  not  mean  to  rely  upon  that 
statement,   because   we  have  not  been 
dealing  with  Iron  Curtain  countries  for 
29  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  not  talking 
about  dealing  with  Iron  Curtain  coim- 
tries.          

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.    We  are  deal- 
ing with  credit. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Let  me  deal  with 

the  credit^ 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  The  credit  of 
Iron  Curtain  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  wlU 
wait  a  moment,  I  shall  return  to  the 
question  of  the  credit.  I  have  discussed 
it  a  half  dozen  times  this  aftemo<m. 

With  reference  to  the  guarantee,  and 
speaking  only  of  the  guarantee,  It  is 
based  on  the  pa3mient  of  a  premium,  like 
Insurance.  The  premium  is  five-eighths 
of  1  percent,  which  will  go  in  payment 
for  the  risk. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  understand. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  will  repeat  the 
statement  I  made  a  few  minutes  ago. 
Over  the  29  years  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  been  operating  it  has 


proved  its  program  of  guarantees  and 
its  program  of  Insurance.  It  has  proved 
to  be  profitmaking. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  President. 
if  1  may  pursue  this  subject  a  litUe  fur- 
ther, because  it  is  quite  important,  the 
Insurance  phase  of  the  program  has  been 
in  effect  for  only  a  few  years,  not  for  27 
or  28  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  someone 
would  check  this  statement.  I  believe  I 
am  not  mistaken. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  May  I  pursue 
the  question  a  little  further? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  am  not  mis- 
taken, the  insurance  or  the  guarantee 
power  has  been  in  effect  for  the  full  time 
under  section  2(a).  But  perhaps  the 
power  was  not  very  extensively  exercised. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  The  insurance  pro- 
gram began  in  1953. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Very  weU. 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPE3i.  I  wish  to 
make  one  additional  statement.  The 
fact  that  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
over  a  period  of  years  had  a  good  record 
wiUi  certain  creditors  does  not  guarantee 
that  it  will  have  a  good  record  with  othwr 
creditors.  "Hiat  argument  to  me  is  not 
at  all  sound. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  will  listen.  I  will 
state  what  I  have  stated  about  three 
times  already  this  afternoon.  I  am  sorry 
the  Senator  was  not  in  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  have  been 
present. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     I  refer  the  Sen- 
ator to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Linder. 
Chairman  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
He  tells  how  he  went  about  examining 
the  creditworthiness  of  this  transaction. 
If  the  Senator  from  Iowa  had  been 
present  when  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee spoke- — 
Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.   I  was  present. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     He  spoke  in  be- 
half of  the  Mundt  bill. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  I  was  present 
when  the  Senator  spoke. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  the  Senator  was 
not  present  when  the  Senator  from  "\^- 
glnia  [Mr.  Robertson]  started,  he  said. 
"Creditworthiness  Is  not  Involved  In  this 
case."  The  Senator  from  Virginia  sat 
and  listened  to  the  testimony  of  Mr. 
Linder. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  He  did  not 
say.  by  that  statement,  that  the  credit 
was  good. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  at 
this  point  I  should  like  to  read  into  the 
Record  what  Mr.  Linder  said  in  response 
to  a  question  I  asked  him : 

At  this  point,  you  may  ask  a  pertinent 
question.  In  r"a^'"g  its  decision,  did  the 
BanlL's  Board  give  adequate  consideration  to 
the  credit  risk  involved  In  these  sales?  The 
answer  is  yes,  the  Board  did  find  "reasonable 
asmrance  of  repayment"  as  is  required  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act.  We  knew  that 
these  countries  had  been  doing  buslnees  with 
the  free  world  for  a  long  time  and  we  bad  no 
reason  to  beUeve  that  they  have  ever  failed  to 
meet  their  commercial — I  emphasize  com- 
mercial— obligations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  I  may,  I  should  like  to 
Interpolate  in  my  statement  at  this  p<^nt  to 
reply  to  a  question  which  I  xinderstand  was 
asked  of  Secretary  Dmon  yesterday  In  respect 
as  to  whether  the  Bank's  Advisory  CX>m- 
xnlttee  had  considered  tbe  desirability  of  our 


Issuing  a  guarantee  or  financing  the  pro- 
jxtsed  sale  of  grains,  I  would  like  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  know  that  the 
Advisory  Committee  met  on  October  14,  1968. 
Present  were  Meaera.  Carl  J.  Ollbert,  chair- 
man of  the  Billette  Co..  and  a  director  of 
Morgan  Guaranty  Trust  Co.;  Luis  F.  Corea. 
senior  vloe  president  of  Rlggs  Bank,  but  a 
member  of  the  Committee  in  his  capacity  as 
president  of  the  Bankers  Association  for  For- 
eign Trade;  David  M.  Kennedy,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  Continental  Illinois  Na- 
tional Bank  &  Trvist  Co.  of  Chicago;  Philip 
W.  PlUsbury,  chairman  of  the  boco-d  of  the 
Pillsbury  Co.,  Minneapolis;  Mr.  Ralph  T. 
Reed,  chairman  of  the  executive  committee 
of  the  American  Express  Co. 

Those  were  all  present.  Other  members  of 
the  Committee  were  absent.     They  were: 

Mr.  William  Biggs,  vice  president  of  the 
Bank  of  New  York;  £>r.  James  A.  McCain, 
president  of  Kansas  State  University;  Mr. 
Wilfred  J.  McMeU,  president  of  Grace  Line. 
Inc.;  and  Mr.  Nat  Goldflnger,  director  at  the 
Department  of  Research,  AFL-CIO. 

I  woiild  summarize  their  judgment  by  say- 
ing that  after  extensive  discussion  our  Ad- 
visory Conunlttee  felt  that  the  Bank's  facil- 
ities should  be  used  to  assist  In  financing 
these  grain  sales.  If  you  wish,  I  have  before 
me  a  copy  of  that  section  of  the  minutes 
of  the  meeting  prepared  by  its  chairman  and 
I  will  be  pleased  to  read  it  to  you. 

It  is  on  the  next  page. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ex- 
tract from  the  minutes  of  the  Advisory 
Committee,  found  at  page  166  of  the 
hearings,  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rzcoao. 
as  follows: 

After  extensive  dlacusslon,  the  Committee 
felt  that  the  Bank's  f acUiUes  should  be  used 
to  finance  the  exi>orter8  of  wheat  to  Russia. 
Considering  the  magnitude  of  the  transac- 
tions, and  the  unusual  risks  involved,  it 
seemed  highly  unlikely  that  e(»unerctal 
banking  credit  would  be  available  except  <a) 
in  token  amounts  on  a  pro  bono  publico 
basis;  or  (b)  in  respect  of  the  earlier  ma- 
turities. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  say  «!«• 
other  word  in  answer  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa?  The  Senator  made  another  point, 
with  respect  to  the  method  of  payment; 
he  thought  the  payment  was  to  be  in 
gold.  I  will  admit  that.  Judging  from 
some  of  the  newspaper  stortea,  that 
would  appear  to  be  true.  The  oth«r  day 
I  read  President  Kennedy's  statement  in 
his  news  conference  of  October  10.  I 
think  it  was  the  first  time  he  had  dealt 
with  the  subject.  Secretary  Rusk  was 
before  the  committee  and  spoke  on  this 
point.  I  think  members  of  the  commit- 
tee will  remember  that  he  said  it  would 
be  in  gold,  dollars,  or  normal  commercial 
terms.  

Mr.  HICXENIOOPER.  What  are 
"normal  commercial  terms"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  said  the  period 
was  not  to  exceed  3  years. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  That  Is  the 
same  basis  upon  which  I  thought  the 
sale  was  to  be  made.  What  are  "nor- 
mal commercial  tarns"? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  said  not  to  et- 
ceed  3  years  

Mr.  UJCKESIOOFER.  Normal  com- 
mercial terms  are  loans  arranged 
through  private  banking  facilities  with- 
out government  guarantees.  Are  they 
not? 
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Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  think  so. 
That  Is  the  definition  of  the  Senator 
from  Iowa:  that  Is  not  my  definition. 
Normal  commercial  terms  are  terms  fol- 
lowed normally  by  the  Treasury. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  With  Federal 
guarantees  of  ordinary  commercial 
transactions? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  may  be.  They 
are  terms  that  have  been  used  over  the 
years. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PUIjBRIOHT.  The  Senator  from 
Alabama  does  not  need  any  assistance. 
He  has  done  an  extraordinarily  fine  job. 
■  Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
yield  the  floor  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  and  let  him  speak 
on  the  bill. 

Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  No;  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  has  spoken  too  much  dur- 
ing the  past  few  weeks.  I  merely  wished 
to  supplement  what  the  Senator  had 
said.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator  put 
in  the  Ricord  a  list  of  the  countries — 
some  18  of  them — that  have  the  equiva- 
lent of  or  what  is  similiar  to  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  which  is  used  for  the  same 
purposes.  I  do  not  believe  the  Senator 
put  that  list  into  the  Rkcord. 

Mr.  SPARBaiAN.  No;  I  did  not. 
"  Mr.  PULBRIOHT.  It  appears  on  page 
92  of  the  hearings.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  that  list  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro  at  this  point,  to  show  that  it  is 
not  a  unique  operation  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  engages  in. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

There  are  no  fewer  than  10  entities  abroad 
which  provide  export  credit  insurance  or 
guarantees  for  exporters  in  their  respective 
countries.    These  are  as  •follows : 


COXTNTmT  AND  ENTTTT 

Aiistralla:     Export    Payments     Insurance 
Corp.,  Sydney. 

Austria:  Oesterrelchlsche  KontroUbank  A. 
O..  Vienna. 

Belgium:     OfBce    National    du    Ducrolre, 
Brussels. 

Canada:    Export   Credit  Insurance   Corp., 
Ottawa. 

Denmark :       Exportkreditraadet,      Copen- 
hagen. 

Prance :  Ccnnpagnle  Prancaise  d'Assurances 
poxir  le  Commerce  Exterleur,  Paris. 

Germany:  Hermes  Kredltversicherungs  A. 
O.,  Hamburg. 

India:  Export  Risks  Insurance  Corp.,  Ltd., 
Bombay. 

Israel:   Israel  Poreign  Trade  Risks  Insur- 
ance Corp..  Tel-Aviv. 

Italy:  Instituto  Nazionale  delle  Assocura- 
zlonl,  Rome. 

Japan:     Export-Impcnrt    Bank    of    Japan, 
Tokyo. 

Netherlands:  Nederlandsche  Credltverzek- 
erlng  MaatschapplJ ,  N.V.,  Amsterdam. 

Norway:    Garanti-Instltuttet   for   Exp<wt- 
kredltt.  Oslo. 

SpcUn:  Companla  Espanola  de  Seguroe  de 
Credito  y  Cauclon.  S-A..  Madrid. 

Sweden:  Exportkreditnamnden.  Stock- 
holm. 

Switzerland:  Qeschaftsstelle  fur  die  Ex- 
portrlslko  arantle.  Zxirich. 

Union  of  South  Africa:  Credit  Guarantee 
Insurance  Corp..  Ltd..  Jobannesbxirg. 

United  Kingdom:  Expcart  Credits  Guaran- 
tee Department,  London.  Trade  Indemnity 
Co.,  Ltd.,  London. 


Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  think  it  is  worth 
reading  into  the  Record,  in  connection 
with  the  point  made  by  the  Senator— al- 
though I  know  he  is  familiar  with  it — 
a  statement  from  page  163  of  the  hear- 
ings, to  show  the  normalcy  of  the  opera- 
tion: 

One  of  the  traditional  activities  engaged 
in  by  Exlmbank  Involves  the  export  of  U.S. 
cotton.  Por  example,  in  each  of  the  ptist  12 
years  Japan  has  purchased  U.S.  cotton 
through  credits  extended  by  the  U.S.  com- 
mercial banking  system  on  the  guarantee  of 
Exlmbank.  Por  the  past  several  years  these 
cotton  sales  have  averaged  #60  million  per 
year.  This  year's  arrangements  were  made 
in  July  past.  It  was  agreed  that  the  cus- 
tomary term  of  1-year  repayment  would  ob- 
tain. Interest  was  fixed  br  Exlmbank  at  4»4 
percent  per  annum. 

We  were  talking  about  this  being  a 
great  concession.  In  this  case  it  was 
4y2  percent  per  annum. 

I  continue  to  read: 

Exlmbank  then  approached  22  U.S.  com- 
mercial banks  designated  by  the  borrower 
and  offered  them  the  alternative  of  Issuing 
the  credit  without  our  guarantee  or  making 
the  credit  with  our  all-risk  guarantee. 

We  would  have  been  delighted  If  the  banks 
had  been  prepared  to  extend  the  entire  credit 
without  our  guarantee  and  retain  the  full 
Interest  of  4V4  percent.  In  fact,  however, 
only  five  commercial  banks  throughout  the 
country  were  willing  to  advance  $7.1  million 
without  our  guarantee  and  thus  earn  the 
full  rate  of  Interest,  while  17  conunerclal 
banks  which  took  the  balance  of  •62.8  million 
Insisted  upon  the  guarantee  of  Exlmbank. 
This  latter  group,  of  course,  received  a  lower 
rate  of  Interest,  the  diJIerence  being  our 
compensation  for  the  issuance  of  our  guar- 
antee. 

Very  clearly  this  is  a  case  directly  to 
the  point  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa — whether  or  not  this  system  of 
guarantees  of  rather  substantial  exports 
Is  In  the  normal  course  of  trade.  I  think 
it  clearly  is.  the  only  exception  being,  as 
has  already  been  pointed  out,  that  in 
this  case  it  involves  Commxmist  coun- 
tries. But  it  is  the  normal  course  of 
trade  to  extend  guarantees  on  similar 
terms. 

There  is  a  variation  In  interest  in  the 
case  of  Japan,  but  in  a  case  like  Japan, 
financially  strong  though  she  is,  the 
Bank  still  requires  a  guarantee  In  order 
to  make  a  loan  to  engage  In  trade. 

So  the  Senator  from  Alabama  is  cer- 
tainly on  sound  ground  when  he  says 
this  is  what  is  contemplated  by  the 
phrase  "normal  commercial  terms." 

That  there  has  been  a  misunderstand- 
ing is  not  due  to  what  the  President  said, 
but  due  to  the  inadequacy  of  the  report- 
ing in  the  press. 

I  shall  conclude  by  saying  that  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI 
has  presented  the  essential  points  of  the 
case  in  an  imanswerable  way. 

I  believe  the  point  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  is  also  extremely 
significant. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  for  the  Congress, 
particularly  In  times  like  these — and  I 
do  not  mean  because  we  have  a  new 
President;  I  said  the  same  thing  and 
would  have  said  the  same  thing  before 
the  tragedy  of  the  past  few  days — to  tie 
the  hands  of  the  Executive,  who  is  re- 
sponsible for  our  foreign  relations,  in 
such  a  way.    I  think  it  would  be  an  In- 


hibition on  his  freedom  of  action  in  deal- 
ing with  a  large  part  of  the  world — not 
merely  Russia,  but  the  other  countries  of 
eastern  Europe — and  would  put  him 
under  a  great  handicap  in  his  efforts  to 
try  to  loosen  the  ties  that  have  hereto- 
fore bound,  EUid  still  bind  those  countries 
to  Moscow,  as  well  as  with  respect  to  the 
President's  freedom  to  deal  with  Russia 
herself. 

If  we  are  to  hold  the  President  respon- 
sible— and  the  country  does — for  th^ 
conduct  of  our  foreign  relations  in  the 
broadest  possible  sense,  because  he  is 
given  that  function  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, it  would  be  a  great  mistake  for  us 
to  interfere  with  his  freedom  of  action 
and  then  hold  him  responsible  for  failure 
to  improve  our  relations  in  those  areas. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  And  to  improve  the 
deficit  in  the  balance  of  payments. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  I  am  speaking 
aside  from  that  point.  That  aspect  is 
discussed  by  many  persons,  but  I  am 
talking  about  the  other  aspect  of  the 
question. 

To  put  it  another  way.  if  we  reject  the 
bill,  it  will  not  result  in  a  mandate  to 
the  President  to  go  forward  under  all  cir- 
cumstances. All  It  does  is  leave  him  some 
discretion.  It  is  still  problematical 
whether  the  negotiations  can  overcome 
the  difflc\ilties  in  the  matter  of  ship- 
ping rates  and  other  conditions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
Arkansas  may  have  heard  the  majority 
leader,  at  the  beginning  of  the  discus- 
sion, say  that  It  wm  not  at  all  certain 
that  the  deal  would  go  through. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  It  is  not  at  all  cer- 
tain. 

Let  me  read  from  page  171  of  the  hear- 
ings. This  was  an  exchange  between  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark] 
and  Mr.  Linder: 

Senator  Claik.  In  fact  everybody  in  the 
Western  World  is  extending  these  normal 
credits  to  the  Russians  to  advance  trade  on 
what  you  say  is  the  normal  commercial  term, 
which  In  this  case  would  be  18  months,  and 
the  experience  with  respect  to  repayment  has 
been  good? 

Mr.  LiNDK«.  That  Ls  correct,  sir.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  they  have  extended  substantially 
longer  terms  than  we  are  discussing. 

There  has  been  evidence  and  there  has 
been  discussion  in  the  papers  that  re- 
cent negotiations  in  Europe  among 
Western  European  countries  were  con- 
cerned with  reaching  some  concession,  a 
5-year  extension  of  credit  by  the  West- 
ern European  countries.  We  are  not  ad- 
vocating that.  That  is  true,  of  course, 
of  all  the  Western  countries. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Just  above  the  part 
that  the  Senator  was  quoting,  Mr. 
Linder,  made  this  answer  to  a  question 
from  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  : 

I  would  say  tiiat  at  the  present  time,  West 
Germany  has  credits  outstanding  on  terms 
up  to  6  years,  and  possibly  longer. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.     Yes. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  are  asking  for 
18  months,  with  25  percent  down,  and 
25  percent  every  6  months. 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Congress  almost 
daily  complains  of  the  Executive  usurp- 
ing its  power.  I  Ijelleve  this  is  a  clear 
example  of  the  Congress  seeking  to  in- 
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fi-inge  upon  Executive  power  in  negotia- 
tions as  a  part  of  our  foreign  relations 
with  respect  to  trade. 

It  would  be  quite  proper  for  Congress, 
if  it  wished  to  do  so.  to  adopt  the  broad 
principle  that  hereafter  we  shall  have  no 
trade  of  any  kind,  and  break  relations 
with  these  countries.  That  would  be  the 
establishment  of  a  policy.  However,  to 
interfere  in  this  manner  with  the  execu- 
tive department's  freedom  of  action,  is. 
I  believe,  indefensible.  It  is  an  inde- 
fensible way  to  approach  the  problem.  If 
that  is  what  they  want  to  do.  they  should 
he  honest  about  it  and  say.  "Let  us  break 
relations  with  the  Communist  bloc  coun- 
tries, and  have  no  trade  with  them  at 
all." 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?     Tl 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  the  debate  is  getting  unnecessarily 
complicated.  I  should  like  to  simplify 
it  by  asking  two  or  three  questions  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  What  is  the 
function  of  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  in  consummating  the  sale 
of  grain  products  to  Communist  covm- 
tries  or  Eastern  European  countries? 
What  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Execu- 
tive in  that  connection? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Insofar  as  it  In- 
volves a  foreign  policy  position  or  a  for- 
eign policy  matter,  that  is  a  power  that 
resides  In  the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    In  the  executive  branch 
of  the  Government? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Does  the  Senator  con- 
sider that  the  President  has  control  over 
the  (^;>erations  of  the  executive  branch? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    He  is  the  head  of 
the  executive  branch. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Would  it  be  possible  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
order  a  cessation  of  business  with  Euro- 
pean countries  or  to  refuse  to  permit 
consummation  of  deals  with  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean countries? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  assume  he  would 
have  that  power.  Of  course,  he  would 
have  to  consider  that  he  might  meet  a 
great  deal  of  opposition.  After  all,  the 
President  must  more  or  less  keep  In  step 
with  public  opinion. 

Mr.  AIKEN.     Does  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  believe  that  President  Johnson 
would  use  that  power  to  the  detriment 
of  the  United  States? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  certainly  do  not. 
Mr.  AIKEN.     What  does  the  Senator 
believe  will   be   the  opinion   of  foreign 
countries  in  the  event  Congress  deprives 
President  Johnson  of  that  power,  or  un- 
dertakes to  deprive  him  of  that  power? 
Mr.    SPARKMAN.     I   started   to   say 
"undertakes    to    deprive    him    of    that 
power."    In  that  event,  I  believe  they 
would  view  our  action  as  weakening  the 
power  of  the  President. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Would  it  not  be  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  in  President  Johnson? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 
Mr.   AIKEN.    It  could   be  construed 
that  way. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 
Mr.  AIKEN.    Would  it  lae  played  up  in 
any  country  which  had  a  tendency  to  be 


hostile  or  disapproving  of  our  form  of 
government? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  Sena- 
tor's reasoning  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  think  that  is  the  prin- 
cipal issue  before  us  now. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  believe  that  is  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PULBRIGHT]  was  dealing  with.  It  In- 
volves the  power  of  the  Executive. 

Mr.    AIKEN.    It    is    a    question    of 
whether  we  will  give  President  Johnson, 
in  his  first  week  in  office,  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence or  a  vote  of  no  confidence,  at  a 
time  when  the  administration  has  not 
had  a  Chance  to  even  get  its  chair  warm. 
We  should  have  enough  confidence  in 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  feel  that 
if  he  saw  trade  with  any  country  becom- 
ing detrimental  to  the  United  States,  he 
would  take  steps  to  stop  that  trade,  and 
to  take  any  other  steps  that  would  be 
necessary.     I  for  one  am  not  going  to 
belittle    the    President   of    the    United 
States,  and  I  am  not  going  to  belittle 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  by  giving  him  a  vote 
of  no  confidence  and  say  to  him  that  he 
will  not  stand  up  for  his  own  country 
and  do  what  is  right.    Therefore,  I  shall 
vote  against  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Vermont.  He  has  well  stated 
the  case.  I  have  served  for  27  years 
with  Lyndon  Johnson.  I  served  with 
him  in  the  House,  and  I  served  with 
him  in  the  Senate.  Of  course  I  have 
served  In  the  Senate  while  he  was  the 
Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  in  his 
office  of  Vice  President,  and  now  I  serve 
under  him  in  his  capacity  as  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Based  upon  the  close  connection  I  have 
had  with  him  and  all  that  I  have  known 
about  him,  I  have  absolute  confidence 
in  him.  As  great  as  was  the  tragedy  of 
President  Kennedy's  taking,  I  have  often 
thought  how  fortimate  It  was  that  we 
had  a  man  so  well  prepared  to  take  over 
the  reins  of  Government. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont. I  do  not  intend  to  give  a  vote  of 
no  confidence  to  President  Johnson. 
Of  course.  I  supported  the  proposed  sale 
under  President  Kennedy  too. 

By  the  way,  later  in  the  debate,  I  trust 
the  majority  leader  will  speak  on  this 
matter  and  that  he  will  state  the  posi- 
tion of  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson.  Of  course,  we  know 
what  President  Kennedy's  position  was. 
I  believe  we  all  know,  even  without  being 
told,  what  the  position  of  President 
Johnson  is. 

We  should  be  holding  him  up  and  giv- 
ing him  encouragement  as  he  performs 
the  constitutional  duty  of  setting  the 
course  of  the  foreign  policy  of  this  coun- 
try. That  duty  belongs  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  When  a  foreign 
policy  question  is  involved,  as  there  is 
here,  it  is  the  function  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  perform  that 
duty. 

On  October  10  of  this  year  President 
Kennedy  sent  a  letter  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  as  President 
of  the  Senate,  in  which  he  discussed  the 
proposed  sale  of  wheat.  I  wish  to  read 
the  terms  he  talked  about.  I  understood 
it  was  to  be  gold  on  the  barrelhead,  cash 


in  dollars.  I  wish  to  read  what  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said  when 
he  communicated  with  us  the  first  time, 
on  Octol)er  10,  1963.    He  said: 

These  sales  would  be  concluded  by  pri- 
vate American  grain  dealers  for  American 
doUars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery  or 
under  normal    commercial   credit   terms. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  should  like  to 
finish  this  point ;  then  I  shall  yield.  That 
Is  what  the  President  of  the  United 
States  said.  That  is  the  first  thing  that 
came  before  us.  Instead  of  offering  what 
somelxKiy  else  may  have  said  or  what  a 
newspaper  headline  may  have  said,  why 
do  we  not  quote  what  the  President  of 
the  United  States  said  with  respect  to 
the  terms  under  which  the  sales  would  be 
made?  They  are  exactly  the  terms  which 
have  been  brought  before  us.  In  his 
news  conference,  held,  if  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, on  the  same  day.  he  said  the  same 
thing.  Not  only  that,  but  when  Secre- 
tary Rusk  testified  before  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  he  said  the  same 
thing. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  He  said  the  wheat  would 
be  scAA  either  for  cash  or  on  normal 
terms,  that  there  was  no  intention  of 
offering  extraordinary  credit. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.    AIKEN.     As   I    recall,   someone 
asked  what  the  term  of  credit  would  be. 
and  I  believe  he  said  it  would  not  be 
more  than  3  years. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  As  we  were  told,  the 
terms  were  to  be  25  percent  cash  and  25 
percent  every  6  months,  in  three  install- 
ments. 
Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  what  we 
were  told  by  the  witnesses  who  appeared 
before  our  committee. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Insismuch  as  my  senior 
colleague  is  the  one  who  has  made  the 
argument  about  the  understanding  with 
respect  to  credit  terms,  and  since  he  is 
not  at  present  in  the  Chamber,  perhaps 
I  should  say  something  about  this  sub- 
ject. I,  too,  understood  that  the  sales 
would  be  for  gold  or  hard  dollars  or  on 
a  regular  commercial  credit  basis.  I 
simply  wished  to  confirm  what  the  senior 
Senator  from  Iowa  quoted  the  President 
as  having  said. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  call  the  attention 
of  Senators  to  the  fact  that  the  state- 
ment is  found  on  page  25  of  the  hearings, 
in  the  very  first  paragraph.  I  thought 
Senators  might  wish  to  read  it  for  them- 
selves. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  do  not  have  any 
qualms  about  that;  but  I  share  the  reac- 
tion and  the  shock  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland]  when  we  learned 
that  the  Export-Import  Bank  would  pos- 
sibly underwrite  some  of  the  long-term 
credit  or  commercial  credit. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Short-term  credit 
Mr.  MILLER.  Let  us  call  it  normal 
commercial  credit.  I  venture  to  say  that 
while  the  Senator  from  Alabama  and  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  may  have  had  a 
crystal-clear  image  of  what  was  behind 
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the  normal  commercial  credit  transac- 
tion, hardly  one  In  a  thousand  taxpayers 
would  have  so  understood  It.  I  think 
that  was  the  point  the  senior  Senator 
from  Iowa  was  making,  and  that  Is  the 
point  I  wish  to  make. 

It  is  most  unfortvmate  that  anyone 
should  suggest  that  because  one  might 
support  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  (Mr.  MundtI,  he 
therefore  does  not  trust  the  President. 
That  is  an  old  cliche,  and  every  Member 
of  the  Senate  knows  on  what  shifting 
sands  such  a  specious  argument  rests.  I 
propose  to  support  the  bill  of  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota,  and  my  support  of 
the  President  will  be  just  as  good  as  the 
support  of  Senators  who  make  such  a 
specious  argument,  if  not  better.  I  hot>e 
we  will  not  hear  any  more  of  that  in  the 
Chamber,  this  year  or  any  other  year. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  that  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
hurry,  because  I  have  been  using  a  great 
deal  of  my  time.  No  time  has  been 
yielded  by  the  other  side,  except  perhaps 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  assvured  me  that  he  would 
yield  as  much  time  as  might  be  necessary 
for  me  from  the  time  available  on  his 
side.  Is  the  Senator  from  Utah  in  con- 
trol of  the  time  on  the  side  of  the  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill? 
Mr.  BENNETT.  I  assume  that  I  am. 
Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  be 
willing  to  yield  5  minutes  with  that  un- 
derstanding? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  first 
may  I  ask  how  much  time  remains  on  the 
side  of  the  opponents  of  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  op- 
ponents of  the  bill  have  about  130  min- 
utes remaining. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  To  be  perfectly 
frank,  although  I  understand  that  8 
hours  has  been  allocated  for  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill,  I  had  hoped  it  would 
be  possible  to  reduce  that  amount  of 
time  by  one-half,  and  that  we  could 
probably  finish  with  the  bill  in  about  4 
hours.  If  the  time  were  to  be  reduced  to 
4  hours,  I  would  have  about  10  minutes 
remaining  on  my  side. 

Does  the  Senator  from  Utah  wish  to 
ask  me  questions? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  wish  to  place  some 
figxires  in  the  Rkcord. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  have  finished  my 

remarks.       

Mr.  BENNETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  some  questions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  May  I  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Utah  for  that  purpose,  and 
then  yield  the  floor? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Very  well. 
Mr.  BENNETT.  My  question  relates 
to  the  statement  made  by  the  Senator, 
a  statement  which  has  nin  through  the 
debate  all  afternoon;  that  Is,  whether 
the  sale  was  to  be  for  money.  Just  be- 
fore I  rose,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
quoted  frwn  the  hearings  a  statement  in 
a  letter  dated  October  16,  which  the 
President  wrote  to  the  Vice  President, 
saying  that  the  sale  would  be  for  cash  or 
on  ordinary  commercial  terms. 

I  have  in  my  hand  the  New  York  Times 
of  October  10,  which  contains  a  verbatim 
report  of  the  President's  news  confer- 
ence  on  that  day.    One  of  the  questions. 


No.  19.  related  to  the  wheat  deal.    I  shall 
not  read  all  of  it,  but  at  the  end  the  ques- 
tioner asked: 
Do  grain  dealers  take  the  risk  then? 

The  answer  was: 

The  grain  dealers  wlU  take  the  risks  with 
the  private  banks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  So  the  President  left 
out  of  his  statement  any  reference  to 
Federal  guarantees. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  Is  correct.  I 
only  talked  about  whether  the  terms 
would  be  cash  on  the  barrelhead,  in  gold 
or  dollars.  That  was  the  prcHX)sal.  But 
the  President  did  say.  In  the  same  news 
Interview,  that  it  would  be  gold  or  dollars, 
cash  on  delivery,  vmder  normal  trade 
conditions. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  Is  not  in  the 
Interview.    That  is  In  the  letter. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  It  Is  In 
the  interview,  too,  because  I  read  it  only 
a  few  days  ago,  not  necessarily  In  the 
New  York  Times,  but  probably  in  the 
Washington  Post.  The  President  made 
the  same  statement:  For  American  dol- 
lars or  gold,  either  cash  on  delivery  or 
under  normal  commercial  credit  terms. 
I  am  sure  that  was  his  answer. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  The  Senator  from 
Utah  should  say,  perhaps,  that  this  ques- 
tion, asked  by  a  reporter,  clarified  the 
question  of  what  were  "ordinary  com- 
mercial terms";  the  President  stated: 

The  grain  dealers  will  take  the  risks  with 
the  private  banks. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  that  was 
explained  by  Mr.  Linder,  who  said  that  if 
the  credit  could  be  obtained,  then  the 
Export-Import  Bank  would  not  step  Into 
the  picture  at  all. 

Mr.  Linder  said  that  when  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  approached,  he 
talked  with  the  presidents  or  the  chair- 
men of  the  boards  of  the  12  largest  banks 
in  the  United  States,  and  they  said  they 
could  not  handle  the  deal.  In  other 
words,  the  Elxport-Import  Bank  was  not 
qualified  to  enter  the  transaction  until 
after  that.  The  Export-Import  Bank, 
under  section  2(b),  is  required  to  sup- 
plement and  encourage  and  not  compete 
with  private  capital.  If  the  banks  can 
do  it  unassisted,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  cannot  get  into  the  matter  at  all. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  it  not  true  that  when 
American  banks  finance  exports  by  other 
countries  to  Eastern  European  countries, 
including  Russia,  some  Government 
agency,  similar  to  our  Export-Import 
Bank,  in  each  of  those  countries  insures 
the  financing  by  our  banks  for  the  ex- 
port of  commodities  by  other  countries 
to  Russia  and  other  Eastern  European 
countries? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  we  were  told 
that  practically  every  country  that  en- 
gages in  a  sizable  amount  of  export 
business  has  established  an  agency  simi- 
lar to  our  Export- Import  Bank,  and  that 
some  of  them  actually  use  our  banks  to 
finance  the  transactions. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  Much  of  the  wheat 
that  is  being  exported  to  Russia  and 
other    Eastern    European    countries    is 


being  financed  by  UJS.  banks.  If  we  were 
correctly  Informed;  but  the  insxirance  is 
offered  by  the  agencies  of  the  other  gov- 
ernments, not  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  just  raised  an  interesting 
question.  It  is  answered  by  Mr.  Linder 
on  page  171  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  The  reason 
why  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont was  that  I  thought  he  probably 
would  read  it. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    Mr.  Under  said: 

The  experience  of  the  British.  French,  and 
the  German  governmental  export  credit  In- 
surers, who  have  Insured  credit  sales  to  bloc 
countries  for  quite  a  few  years,  has  been 
excellent. 

I  think  this  is  Interesting: 

Payments  have  been  prompt,  there  have 
been  no  delinquencies,  and,  of  course,  there 
have  been  no  defaults. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  is  correct. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Earlier  this  after- 
noon— this  Is  a  point  which  I  think 
should  be  brought  out — it  was  said  that 
privately  owned  grain  amounted  to  some 
300  million  bushels.  I  refer  Senators  to 
the  Record  of  November  15,  page  21943. 
There  the  Senator  from  Alabama  will 
find  that  I  quoted  from  a  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  Research  Service 
statement.    I  said: 

In  Its  "Wheat  Situation,"  also  referred  to 
as  the  "1964  Outlook  Issue."  released  on  Sep- 
tember 6 — well  before  any  determination  of 
a  United  States-Soviet  wheat  deal — USDA's 
Economic  Research  Service  noted  the  "free" 
or  privately  held  supply  of  old-crop  wheat 
on  July  1.  1963.  was  about  4  million  bushels. 

It  was  not  300  million  bushels. 

If  that  is  so.  would  not  that  make  con- 
siderable difference  in  the  advantage  of 
the  wheat  sale,  insofar  as  storage  costs 
are  concerned? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  If  I  correcUy  tm- 
derstood  the  Senator's  statement,  it 
would  make  a  great  difference  in  reliev- 
ing our  Government  of  storage  costs,  be- 
cause more  of  the  Government's,  own 
wheat  would  be  taken  to  fill  the  order, 
and  therefore  that  much  storage  would 
be  eliminated. 

Earlier  in  the  afternoon  we  discussed 
this  question  with  the  Senator  from 
North  Dakota,  and  I  think  there  must  be 
some  error  in  the  figure  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  given.  I  think  it  depends  on 
the  definition  of  the  term  "free  wheat." 
The  point  is  that  the  farmers  who  har- 
vested their  wheat — and,  of  course,  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson  1 
knows  much  more  about  this  than  I  do — 
in  May  or  in  July 

Mr.  CARUSON.    In  June. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  wheat  pro- 
duced by  those  who  took  advantage  of 
the  Government's  support  price  went 
into  Government  storage — not  under 
sale  contracts,  but  vmder  Government 
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storage  contracts,  by  which  they  retain 
title  for  1  year. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  With  only  400  million 
bushels  available,  we  shall  be  short. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  if,  instead  of  400 
million  or  200  million  bushels  of  free 
wheat  in  storage,  there  were  only  4  mil- 
lion bushels 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  I  am  sure  the 
4 -million-bushel  figure  cannot  be  correct. 
As  I  have  said,  I  think  much  depends  on 
the  definiUon  of  "free  wheat."  I  think 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  gave  a 
better  figure  when  he  said  there  are 
about  300  million  bushels. 

Can  the  Senator  from  Kansas  help  us 
in  this  connection? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  assure  Senators 
that  the  wheat  in  storage  is  much  more 
than  4  million  bushels,  even  though  the 
figures  used  vary. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  w«is  quoting  from  the 
figures  set  forth  in  the  September  5  issue 
of  the  1964  Outlook,  published  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service,  which  notes 
that: 

The  free  or  prlvstely  held  supply  of  old 
crop  wheat  on  Juljl,  1963,  was  about  4  mU- 
llon  bushels.  1 1 

That  is  not  my  figure;  it  has  been 
supplied  by  a  Government  agency. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  that  figure 
would  not  include  this  year's  crop.  I  am 
sure  there  is  some  mistake. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  want  anyone  to  gain  the  Impression 
that  we  do  not  have  substantial  quan- 
tities of  wheat  for  our  domestic  con- 
sumption or  great  quantities  of  wheat 
for  export.  If  we  sell  300  million  bushels 
of  wheat  to  Russia  and  to  the  satellite 
countries,  we  shall  still  have  750  million 
bushels  on  hand  on  July  1  of  next  year. 
So  there  will  be  plenty  of  wheat. 

Mr.  President,  will  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  jrield  briefly  to  me? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  have  received  an 
interesting  telegram  from  Clifford  Hope, 
who,  I  think,  is  somewhat  familiar  with 
the  wheat  situation. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes.  If  anyone  in 
the  United  Stetes  is  famihar  with  it. 
Cliff  Hope  is.  As  the  Senator  from  Kan- 
sas knows,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  serving 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  with 
him  and  with  CUfford  Hope.  Mr.  Hope 
is  one  of  the  finest  Members  ever  to  serve 
In  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  was 
a  very  fine  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  he  knows  agricul- 
ture. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  He  is  nationally 
recognized  as  one  who  not  only  knows 
agriculture,  but  also  is  sympathetic  with 
its  problems.  As  the  Senator  frcMn  Ala- 
bama has  said,  Clifford  Hope  was  chair- 
man and  rsmking  member  of  that  com- 
mittee for  30  years  In  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

Only  10  minutes  ago  I  received  the 
following  telegram: 

Oabden  Cttt,  Kans., 

Sovember  26,  1963. 
Hon.  Fkank  Cablson, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Wa!fhington.  D.C.'. 

Sales  to  Russia  and  other  countries  in 
Eastern  Kurope  as  proposed  will  practically 


double  our  dollar  sales  of  wheat.  This  Is 
Important  tuad  desirable  from  standpoints 
of  expanding  foreign  trade,  improving 
balance-of-payments  position,  and  cutting 
Government  expenditures.  It  will  enaW*  us 
to  reduce  wheat  carryover  to  manageable  pro- 
portions and  give  U.S.  wheat  producers  their 
share  of  the  world's  cash  wheat  market. 
Hope  you  will  oppose  Mundt  bill  and  any 
other  measures  which  will  prevent  use  of 
Export-Import  Bank  Insurance  on  dollar 
sales. 

V  Clijtord  Hope,  Sr. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  a  letter  received  by  me  from  the 
Kansas  Association  of  Wheat  Growers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kansas    Association    or    Wheat 
Oroweks, 
Dodge  City,  Kans.,  November  21,  1963. 
Senator  Frank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  On  behalf  of  our  executive 
board  of  directors  I  wish  to  notify  you^^that 
the  members  of  the  Kansas  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  at  convention  In  Dodge  City 
on  November  7,  1963,  reaffirmed  their  stand 
on  wheat  sales  to  Ru  sla. 

To  reiterate,  our  policy  stands  thus:  "We 
recommend  a  reappraisal  of  our  Govern- 
ment's position  with  regard  to  sale  of  wheat 
to  Russia.  We  believe  that  U.S.  wheat 
should  be  sold  to  any  purchasers  willing  to 
pay  in  cash,  taking  into  consideration  main- 
taining the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  promotion  of  world  peace  and  iinder- 
standlng." 

We  wish  to  further  commend  you  for  your 
stand  on  this  vital  matter. 
Sincerely, 

Jim  Ounn, 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  has  been  used  thus  far? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair).  One -hundred 
thirty-two  minutes  remain  imder  the 
control  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama; 
203  minutes  remain  under  the  control 
of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  about  through. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Then  I  suggest  that  the 
other  side  now  use  some  time. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    Very  weU. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower  1.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller] 
wishes  4x>  ask  a  question. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Yes;  and  at  this 
time  I  yield  briefly  to  him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
frwn  Alabama  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas. 

The  Senator  from  Alabama  will  recall 
that  I  wished  to  ask  him  another  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  am  sorry  I  over- 
looked it. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  have  been  listening 
to  this  debate,  and  I  am  not  yet  sure  on 
what  premise  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama   has    based    his    case.    He    has 


pointed  out,  with  considerable  emphasis, 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  said  credit  worthi- 
ness is  not  at  issue  in  this  case.  I  take 
it  that  so  far  as  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama is  concerned,  that  is  not  an  argu- 
ment either  for  or  against  this  proposal. 
Is  this  a  case  in  which  the  Senator  is 
stating  that  the  policy  should  be  a  firm 
extension  of  credit  guarantees  by  the 
Exp>ort-Import  Bank,  merely  because  it 
is  necessary  to  do  so  in  order  to  have 
credit  available  to  those  of  our  allies 
who  are  selling  to  the  Soviets?  Is  that 
the  main  thrust  of  his  argument;  or  is  it 
that  this  is  only  the  general  proposi- 
tion— as  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  has 
said — of  never  tying  the  hands  of  the 
President  in  regard  to  such  a  matter? 

If  the  Senator  will  clarify  this  point, 
I  think  that  will  help  us.  I  have  heard 
many  non  sequitur  arguments  and  cliches 
which  are  not  helping  this  caee  at  all. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly  I  have 
not  attempted  to  argue  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  be  given  this  right 
in  order  to  have  comparable  credit  terms 
available.  The  Bank  already  has  that 
right.  This  bill  seeks  to  take  it  away 
from  the  Bank ;  but  I  say  that  should  not 
be  done. 

Furthermore,  our  foreign  policy — and 
the  question  of  whether  we  shall  have 
dealings  with  other  countries  does  in- 
volve our  foreign  policy — is  for  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  decide. 

President  Kennedy  decided  in  the 
affirmative  and  on  October  10  he  wrote 
a  letter  to  the  then  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  who  is  now  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  that  same 
day  held  a  news  conference  in  which  he 
said  he  was  advocating  the  sale  of  the 
wheat.  I  do  not  believe  either  in  taking 
the  powers  away  from  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  or  trying  to  take  powers  away 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  say  that,  and  I  say  it  deliberately. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  a  further  question?  I  am  not  sure 
I  correctly  understand  the  position  of 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  The  Sen- 
ator has  said  that  he  is  not  in  favor  of 
taking  powers  away  from  the  Export- 
Import  Bank. 
Mr.  SPARB3kIAN.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  MILLER.  Is  the  reason  he  is  not 
in  favor  of  doing  that  his  concern  that 
we  would  not  be  able  to  have  our  private 
commercial  firms  extend  comparable 
credit  to  that  of  firms  erf  our  allies  who 
are  selling  to  the  Soviet  Union? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  the  reason 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  crippling  the 
Export-Import  Bank.  I  could  probably 
give  the  Senator  several  reasons.  The 
principal  reason  is  that  Congress  estab- 
lished the  Export-Import  Bank  before 
most  of  us  came  to  Congress — in  1934. 
It  has  been  doing  business  for  29  years. 
It  has  grossed  a  profit  of  approxi- 
mately $2  billion.  It  has  paid  $1  billion 
or  more  into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States.  I  have  just  been  informed  by 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  AikkmI 
that  the  amount  is  $1.2  billion.  I  do  not 
believe  Dr.  Linder  gave  that  figure.  He 
testified  on  it.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1  billion.  In  addition,  they  have  a 
reserve  of  $840  million. 
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I  have  heard  statements  about  the  use 
of  the  taxpayers'  money.  The  proposal 
would  not  require  the  use  of  taxpayers' 
money.  There  is  an  Insiirance  premium. 
If  one  wishes  to  call  It  "insurance."  It 
is  a  guarantee.  A  premlxun  of  five- 
eighths  of  1  percent  is  charged  on  all  of 
the  credit  extended  in  order  to  build  up 
the  reserve  which  they  have  maintained 
against  any  loss. 

If  every  dime  of  the  loan  were  lost,  the 
most  that  could  possibly  be  lost  would  not 
be  one-third  of  the  $840  million  reserve. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  at  that  point  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  8PARKMAN.  First.  I  should  like 
to  Include  In  the  Rbcord  the  figures 
found  on  page  162  of  the  hearings.  The 
paragraph  is  very  short: 

Interest  and  guarantee  fee*  earned 
amounted  to  some  $1,717  billion.  Out  of 
this  income  the  Bank  has  paid  the  VS. 
Tteasury  $466  million  in  Intereet  on  bor- 
rowed funds  (including  earned  but  unpaid 
Interest  as  of  September  30) :  it  has  paid  the 
UjS.  Treasury  $356  million  in  dividends  on 
the  Bank's  capiUl  stock  and  it  has  built  up 
a  reserve  against  contingencies  of  $840.4 
million. 

Ehiring  the  29  years  it  has  been  In 
existence,  the  Export-Import  Bank  has 
authorized  $13,800  million  In  loans,  and 
has  disbursed  against  them  approxi- 
mately $9.2  billion. 

Repayments  have  amounted  to  $5,600 
million  which  is  about  60  percent  of 
what  the  Bank  has  disbursed.  I  said  a 
while  ago  that  the  reason  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  crippling  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  that  it  was  set  up  in  1934.  and 
that  during  its  29  years  it  has  had  a 
remarkable  record  of  efficiency  and  ef- 
fectiveness, with  practically  no  loss.  It 
has  made  money  for  the  United  States. 
Through  the  years,  the  members  of  its 
Board  of  Directors  have  shown  good 
business  judgment.  They  have  made 
money.  They  have  saved  it.  They 
have  not  departed  from  normal  pro- 
cedures in  respect  to  the  proposed 
transactions. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  am  sure  the 
Senator  will  recall  that  the  original  act 
creating  the  Export-Import  Bank  con- 
templated as  one  of  the  reasons  for  its 
existence  financing  trade  with  Russia. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  correct.  It 
was  set  up  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
extending  credit  to  Russia. 

Mr.  TOWER.     What  year  was  that? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.     1934. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Why  Is  it.  then,  that 
the  Bank  has  never  loaned  them  any 

money? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Because  It  did  not 
find  the  situation  right.  The  Bank  did 
not  think  the  credit  was  good. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  It  not  because  it 
found  they  were  a  bad  credit  risk? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Today,  after  Eng- 
land and  Prance  and  West  Germany 
and  our  friends  In  Western  Europe  have 
had  years  of  doing  billions  of  dollars' 
worth  of  trade  or  business  with  them, 
without  loss,  without  delay,  they  have 
decided  that.  Just  as  the  Senator  from 
Virginia,  the  chairman  of  the  ccmmilt- 


tee.  decided  and  stated  on  the  floor  to- 
day, their  credit  worthiness  Is  not  an  is- 
sue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  gets  down  to  the  heart  of 
his  argument,  is  he  ready  to  say  that  the 
reason  he  did  not  wish  to  take  away  the 
power  of  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
that  to  do  so  would  not  enable  commer- 
cial traders  to  do  bu^ess  on  the  same 
credit  terms  as  commercial  traders  In 
the  countries  of  our  allies? 

Mr.  SPARKl^fLAN.  I  said  there  were 
several  reasons.  If  the  Senator  wishes 
to  state  it  in  those  words,  that  is  all  right 
as  one  of  the  reasons.  But  I  prefer  to 
put  it  on  the  basis  that  the  Bank  has 
shown  during  the  29  years  of  Its  opera- 
tion that  it  is  composed  of  good  business 
people.  They  have  extended  good  credit ; 
they  have  guaranteed  loans  upon  which 
they  have  collected  premiums  virtually 
with  no  loss,  if  there  was  any  loss  at  all 
during  the  years.  They  have  earned 
around  $2  billion  gross  profit  during  that 
time.  They  have  done  a  remarkable 
business  Job,  and  I  am  willing  to  trust 
them  in  the  Job  they  propose  to  do. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  this  question: 
When  he  says  that  if  all  the  credit  under 
the  wheat  sales  proposed  should  become 
in  default  it  would  not  cost  the  taxpayers 
any  money,  it  appears  to  me  that  there 
would  be  less  in  dividends  to  be  paid. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Certainly.  I  do  not 
care  to  argue  the  point.  I  do  not  argue 
that  there  is  no  risk  to  be  taken.  What 
I  do  say  is  that  they  have  determined 
that  a  guarantee  premium  of  five- 
eighths  of  1  percent  is  sufficient  to  cover 
that  risk.  I  am  willing  to  take  their 
judgment  because  they  have  shown 
through  their  efficient,  effective,  success- 
ful, and  profitable  operations  during  the 
past  29  years  that  their  judgment  has 
been  good.  I  am  willing  to  risk  it  again. 
If  I  were  a  stockholder  in  a  bank  that 
had  a  board  of  directors  that  had  a  rec- 
ord like  that.  I  would  gladly  t«ike  any 
decision  that  they  made.  I  believe  we 
should  be  glad  to  do  It  in  the  case  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  responding. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  discussion 
has  been  helpful  in  narrowing  the  argu- 
ments, because  there  have  been  too 
many  arguments  that  I  do  not  believe 
have  been  responsive  to  the  problem 
facing  us. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Texas  [Mr.  Towral, 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Will  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  allow  a  little  time  to  revert  to 
me  so  that  I  may  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Billssouri  for  one  question? 

Mr.  MILLER.  May  I  first  jrield  to  the 
Senator  from  Texas?  TTie  Senator  from 
Texas  can  then  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  satisfac- 
tory. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  in  the  fervent  hope  that 
he  will  be  succinct. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

I  shall  vote  against  the  bill  because 
I  wish  to  get  the  administration  started 


off  on  the  best  possible  basis,  and  they 
are  opposed. 

However,  there  Is  one  problem  that 
worries  me  a  great  deal,  and  I  believe  it 
is  to  the  credit  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  that  he  brought  it  up. 
The  theory  of  capitalism  is  risk  capi- 
tal. There  is  no  risk  of  any  kind  in 
this  deal  when  the  Government  guaran- 
tees against  loss.  The  idea  we  are  mak- 
ing a  private  enterprise  deal  out  of  it 
by  letting  private  people  profit  from  it 
just  does  not  add  up  to  me. 

It  is  true  that  the  Export-Import 
Bank  has  a  large  surplus,  and  any  loss 
would  come  out  of  that  surplus. 

I  have  done  business  abroad.  Every- 
body who  does  business  abroad  wants 
a  guarantee,  so  as  not  to  lose  money  but 
usually  normally  there  is  no  guarantee. 
It  is  normal  not  to  have  a  guarantee. 
We  wish  to  sell  the  grain.  I  believe 
that  more  than  50  percent  of  our  total 
agricultural  surplus  is  In  wheat,  though 
I  have  not  examined  the  figures  lately. 
We  wish  to  get  rid  of  much  of  it. 

I  hope  we  can  get  rid  of  our  surplus  by 
offering  inducements  to  obtain  gold  in 
return,  instead  of  being  forced  to  make 
arrangements  which  will  result  in  a  prof- 
it to  people  who  are  taking  no  risks  for 
the  profit  they  will  get  out  of  it. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  agree  with  much 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Missouri  has 
said. 

The  Senator  mentioned  they  were  not 
to  take  any  risks.  They  are  not  to  take 
a  risk  because  they  will  pay  an  insurance 
premium. 

Perhaps  I  do  not  take  any  risk  when 
I  drive  my  automobile,  but  I  would  not 
drive  it  around  the  block  without  hav- 
ing It  Insured.  I  pay  an  Insurance  pre- 
mium to  get  an  insurance  company  to 
take  the  risk  off  my  hands. 

There  will  be  the  payment  of  five- 
eighths  of  a  percent  on  every  dollar  In- 
volved, in  order  to  obtain  the  insurance. 
We  are  now  operating  under  an  insur- 
ance program. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Five-eighths  of  a 
dollar,  or  five-eighths  of  1  percent? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Five-eighths  of  1 
percent. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  That  Is  not  a  very 
tall  risk. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  It  Is  a  pretty  good 
premium. 

What  is  paid  for  Insuring  bank  de- 
posits? I  believe  that  Is  now  one- 
twelfth  of  1  percent. 

What  is  paid  for  Insuring  FHA  loans? 
There  are  billions  of  dollars  tied  up  In 
FHA  insured  loans.  I  believe  that  pre- 
mium Is  one-fourth  of  1  percent,  and 
many  people  argue  that  it  should  be  re- 
duced to  one-eighth  of  1  percent. 

Five-eighths  of  1  percent  Is  a  little 
higher  premium  than  ordinarily  Is 
charged,  and  is  considered  to  be  a  proper 
Insurance  premium  on  this  loan. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Does  the  Senator 
know  what  the  profits  of  the  private  con- 
tractors in  question  will  be? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve anybody  knows,  because  the  nego- 
tiations have  not  been  fully  worked  out. 
We  must  also  remember  that  the  private 
grain  dealers  have  certain  knotty  prob- 
lems of  transportation  yet  to  solve. 
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Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  have  been  inves- 
tigating an  agricultural  transaction  that 
has  me  somewhat  disturbed.  The  for- 
eign country  In  question  selects  the  pri- 
vate contractor  In  America,  but  there  Is 
no  way  of  finding  out  what  is  the  profit 
of  the  contractor  in  question. 

Will  there  be  any  limitation  on  the 
profit  to  be  made  by  the  contractors? 
Will  there  be  any  renegotiation,  or  rede- 
termination? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  do  not  know.  I 
am  not  sure  that  anybody  would  have 
any  control  over  that.  This  is  to  be  a 
private  enterprise  transaction. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  do  not  see  how 
the  Senator  can  say  It  will  be  a  private 
enterprise  transaction,  when  any  loss  to 
the  private  enterprise  entrepreneur  is 
guaranteed  by  the  Government. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Is  not  the  mort- 
gage guarantee  business  In  this  country 
private  enterprise?  They  run  to  the 
FHA. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Is  the  Senator 
comparing  the  mortgage  guarantee  busi- 
ness and  the  FHA  operations  in  this 
country  to  giving  credit  to  the  Commu- 
nists? u 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  I  am  compar- 
ing It  to  the  operations  of  the  private 
grain  dealers  who  are  negotiating  this 
transaction.  The  Government  did  not 
negotiate  it. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  A  businessman  is 
subject  to  renegotiation  for  business  he 
does  in  America.  Why  should  he  not  be 
subject  to  renegotiation  when  he  does 
business  with  Russia?  Especially  when 
it  is  Government  business  on  which  he 
profits,  but  without  risk. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  He  may  be.  I  do 
not  know. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?       1 1 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  would  like  to 
yield  the  fioor  and  leave  the  Chamber  for 
a  while,  because  I  have  been  on  my  feet 
for  quite  a  long  time. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  gracious  courtesy  in  an- 
swering my  questions. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  really  has  a  right  to  the 
floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  the 
proponents  of  the  bill  really  have  had 
practically  nothing  to  say  on  the  bill, 
except  that  the  chairman  has  presented 
the  legislation.  I  believe  we  are  entitled 
to  make  some  of  our  case  at  this  time, 
and  then  divide  the  use  of  the  time. 
Otherwise,  we  shall  be  out  of  context 
from  the  standpoint  of  available  time  to 
discuss  issues  as  they  are  brought  up. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  yield  15  new 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Texas  I  Mr. 
Tower] .  I  understand  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  I  Mr.  Mn.LER]  took  14 '4  minutes  of 
the  first  15  minutes  yielded,  so  I  now 
yield  the  Senator  15  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum  without  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  have  no 
objection.  I  believe  the  Senator  would 
like  to  have  the  time  necesary  for  the 
call  of  the  roll  not  charged  to  his  time. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Yes,  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  time 
consumed  during  the  call  of  the  roll  not 
be  chargec".  to  either  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to 
call  the  roll. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quonim  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
been  consistently  opposed  to  the 
Idea 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  may  we 
have  order  so  we  can  hear  the  Senator 
from  Texas?  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  will  be  In  order. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  tmd  I  am  flattered 
to  know  that  he  wants  to  hear. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  consistently  op- 
posed the  idea  of  selling  foodstuffs  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  I  regard  foodstuffs  as 
strategic  goods.  Napoleon  said  that  an 
army  marches  on  its  stomach,  and  that 
certainly  includes  the  Red  armies.  I 
think  the  most  notable  failure  in  the 
Communist  bloc  has  been  the  failure  in 
the  field  of  agricultural  production. 
The  Soviet  Union  has  many  more  acres 
under  cultivation  than  we  have.  I  think 
it  has  50  percent  again  as  much  as  we 
have  under  cultivation  In  this  country. 
Yet  the  per  man  productivity  is  much 
lower  than  ours.  It  has  had  singular 
failures  in  its  agricultural  production. 

I  think  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  would  be  helping  Khrushchey-eut 
of  a  difficult  domestic  problem,  one 
which  would  tend  to  promote  domestic 
discontent. 

Furthermore,  we  have  no  assurance 
that  this  wheat  will  not  find  its  way  to 
Castro's  Cuba  or  Mao  Tse-tung's  China. 
We  do  not  know  what  Russia  intends  to 
do  with  it. 

Perhaps  she  intends  to  stockpile  it  and 
release  her  domestic  production  for  use 
in  world  trade.  I  think  any  agricultural 
expert  will  tell  us  that  our  wheat  stores 
better  than  Russian  wheat  does. 

So  I  think  the  whole  idea  of  selling 
wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  Is  unwise. 

I  think  it  is  a  specious  argument  that 
simply  because  our  friends  are  selling 
wheat  and  other  foodstuffs  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  we  should  get  In  on  it  and  make 
a  little  money,  ourselves. 

That  is  like  saying  to  the  owner  of  a 
hardware  store  whose  competitor  is  sell- 
ing switchblade  knives  to  Juvenile  de- 
linquents, "Since  they  are  going  to  buy 


switchblade  knives,  you  may  as  well  s^ 
them,  yourself,  and  get  in  on  the  innoflts 
and  coim>ete  with  the  man  across  the 
street." 

I  do  not  think  that  is  a  wise  argu- 
ment. I  think  It  nms  contrary  to  Ameri- 
can policy.  Our  policy  has  been  not  to 
do  business  in  strategic  goods  with  Com- 
mvmlst-bloc  countries.  We  have  used 
pressure,  moral  i>ersuaslon,  and  a  little 
of  everything  else,  to  convince  our  allies 
they  should  not  do  business  with  the 
Soviet  Union.  Now  we  are  going  to  re- 
capitulate and  do  that  very  thing  our- 
selves. I  think  it  shows  a  singular  weak- 
ness in  the  morality  of  the  Nation  that 
we  abandon  a  position  aimed  at  further- 
ing the  cause  of  the  free  world,  in  order 
to  get  a  little  gold  exchange  and  get  rid 
of  a  little  surplus  wheat. 

Actually,  that  is  not  really  the  argu- 
ment here  today.  The  argxmient  is 
whether  or  not  we  are  going  to  extend 
credit  for  this  purchase  of  wheat.  If 
the  Mvmdt  bill  Is  enacted,  it  will  not  pre- 
clude or  prevent  the  United  States  from 
selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
could  still  be  done. 

I  personally  believe  selling  wheat  to 
the  Soviet  Union  is  contrary  at  least  to 
the  spirit  of  the  Latta  amendment,  if  not 
the  letter  of  it. 

If  the  Mundt  bill  passes,  it  will  not 
alter  In  any  way  the  ability  of  the  ad- 
ministration to  proceed  with  the  wheat 
negotiations.  It  will  not  prevent  the  ad- 
ministration from  selling  wheat  at  all. 

The  issue  has  been  harped  on  by  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  to  the  effect  that 
credit  worthiness  is  not  an  issue.  He 
kept  quoting  the  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  to  the  effect  that  it  is 
not  an  issue.  The  Senator  from  Virginia 
[Mr.  Robertson]  and  I  may  not  agree  as 
to  the  result,  but  we  do  agree  on  what  is 
the  Important  Issue.  I  think  credit 
worthiness  is  an  Issue.  I  think  It  Is  ob- 
vious that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  poor 
credit  risk. 

It  has  been  said  over  and  over  that 
with  29  years  of  experience  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  shown  it  is  a  money- 
making  operation — which  it  Is,  and  which 
nobody  denies — ^that  it  Is  always  soxmd 
In  its  loans  and  in  Its  practices — which 
is  also  true.  It  has  been  a  monesnnaker. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  Is  the  only  money- 
makliig  agency  I  know  of  b^des  the 
FBI.  It  makes  money.  I  think  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  is  a  fine  agency.  I  sat 
shoulder  to  shoulder  with  my  colleagues 
in  the  conference  committee  holding  out 
for  an  extension  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  I  think  It  Is  a  fine  agency  and 
should  be  preserved. 

That  Is  one  of  the  very  reasons  why 
I  favor  the  Mundt  proposal. 

In  this  Instance  I  think  we  are  extend- 
ing credit  to  a  bad  risk.  The  fact  that 
the  past  performance  of  the  Bank  has 
been  good  does  not  mean  the  Russians 
&re  good  credit  risks.  I  caimot  see  the 
relevance  of  that  argument  at  all. 

Let  us  have  a  look  at  the  Soviet  rec- 
ord. We  are  well  aware  that  the  Soviets 
have  not  lived  up  to  their  word,  to  their 
treaty  commitments,  and  agreements  on 
many  subjects;  but  they  are  also  very 
poor  at  paying  off  their  bills.  We  have 
been  lending  Communist  Russia  money 
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since  March  1941.  We  advanced  them 
$222,494^74.  Of  that  amount,  $205,709.- 
633  \a  In  default  and  has  not  been  paid. 

What  kind  of  credit  risk  is  the  Soviet 
Union?  The  interest  rate  on  those  loans 
was  2%  percent,  by  the  way.  I  cannot 
get  a  loan  at  2%  percent  at  my  bank. 

In  addition  to  those  loans,  there  was 
$11  billion  in  lend-lease.  We  have  al- 
lowed Russia  to  negotiate  us  down  to 
$800  million  from  that  $11  billion 
amount,  and  Russia  will  not  even  pay 
the  $800  million. 

In  addition,  as  a  condition  of  recog- 
nition, going  back  to  the  Litvinov  agree- 
ment. Russia  agreed  to  recognize  the 
outstanding  obligations  of  the  czarist 
governments.  Immediately  after  this 
country  recognized  Soviet  Russia  she  re- 
fused to  pay  the  claims  we  made  against 
the  czarist  government. 

This  is  the  treatment  we  have  been 
receiving,  and  I  cannot  see  how  anybody 
can  say  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a  good 
credit  risk. 

It  has  been  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  that  the  taxpayers  will  not  be 
losing  anything  if  the  Soviet  Union  de- 
faults. This  simply  is  not  true  Who 
owns  the  stock  in  the  Export-Import 
Bank?  It  is  the  taxpayers.  Mr.  Linder 
has  said  "they  own  our  reserve  just  as 
they  own  our  stock."  Mr.  Linder  ac- 
knowledges the  ownership  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  through  whose  funds  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  established.  So  it 
will  be  a  loss  to  the  taxpayers.  This  has 
been  a  profitmaking  operation.  If  it 
ceases  to  be  a  profitmaking  operation,  it 
Is  going  to  cost  the  American  taxpayer. 

It  has  been  contended  that  the  wheat 
deal  will  not  go  through  if  we  fail  to 
allow  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  extend 
credit,  if  we  pass  the  Mundt  amendment. 
But  if  it  is  a  good  credit  risk,  why  are 
not  the  commercial  banks  willing  to  as- 
sume the  risk,  and  why  would  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Mundt  bill  in  any  way  inhibit 
the  wheat  deal?  If  it  is  such  a  good  risk 
and  such  a  good  deal.  I  think  adequate 
financing  can  be  found  in  the  com- 
mercial banks. 

I  fear  we  are  placing  ourselves  in  the 
position  of  financing  both  sides  of  the 
cold  war  by  agreeing  to  underwrite  this 
wheat  deal.  I  take  issue  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alabama  in  his  contention  that 
the  blue  ribbon  advisory  board — and  it 
is  a  blue  ribbon  advisory  board,  because 
some  very  able  men  served  on  that 
board — considered  this  question.  Mr. 
Linder,  in  his  testimony,  said  he  did  not 
know  about  the  Latta  amendment,  and 
did  not  know  it  existed  until  the  morning 
he  appeared  before  our  committee  to 
testify.  He  said  that  it  had  not  been 
discussed  by  the  advisory  board,  that 
they  had  no  knowledge  of  it,  and  they 
did  not  take  it  into  consideration.  I 
submit  that  the  Latta  amendment  is 
plainly  congressional  policy.  Failure  to 
pass  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  would  mean  reversing  congres- 
sional policy.  It  was  the  intent  of  Con- 
gress at  the  time  the  amendment  was 
adopted  that  we  should  not  subsidize 
foodstuffs  to  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ad- 
visory board  did  not  take  that  into  con- 
sideration. It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  is  not  an  ordinary  commercial  trans- 


action; this  is  a  foreign  policy  matter, 
and  a  foreign  policy  decision.  When  it 
becomes  Government  policy  that  credit 
should  be  extended  by  the  Export- Import 
Bank,  the  bank  will  yield  to  the  pressures 
and  approve  something  that  might  not 
be  done  under  ordinary  practices. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Did  I  rightly  understand 
my  friend  from  Texas  to  say  that  the 
advisory  board  or  committee  had  not 
passed  on  the  propriety  of  the  proposed 
sale? 

Mr.  TOWER.  They  did.  Secretary 
Dillon  said  they  had  not,  but  Mr.  Linder. 
when  he  testified,  corrected  that  point 
and  said  that  they  had.  When  it  was 
presented  to  them,  I  believe  it  was  a  fait 
accompli,  and  the  committee  was  asked 
to  give  approval  retroactively.  Appar- 
ently they  had  not  taken  into  considera- 
tion some  of  the  angles.  They  appar- 
ently did  hot  take  into  consideration 
congressional  policy  previously  estab- 
lished. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  not  reached  a  con- 
clusion on  the  pending  proposal.  I 
should  like  to  ask  a  question  of  the  Sen- 
ator frcHn  TexEis,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania, the  Senator  from  Alabama,  or 
some  other  Senator.  If  no  risk  is  in- 
volved, why  should  the  interest  rate  be  5 
percent?  It  seems  to  me  that  a  govern- 
ment guarantee  makes  the  loan  as  good 
as  a  government  bond. 

Mr.  TOWER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  There  may  be  some  rea- 
son for  it.  I  raise  the  question  because 
I  do  not  know  the  answer.  Perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  can  tell  me. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  beUeve  5»4  percent  is 
the  Canadian  rate,  and  5  percent  is  our 
rate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes.  FYom  our  rate  the 
banks  must  deduct  a  five-eighths  of  1 
percent  premium  for  insurance.  The 
net  return  is  about  4%  percent.  Of 
course,  the  American  deal  was  negotiated 
with  the  Russians  in  the  light  of  the 
deal  with  the  Canadians,  which  the 
Canadians  had  already  negotiated.  To 
some  extent  that  was  a  precedent. 
However,  In  Canada  the  interest  rates 
are  normally  higher.  The  Russians  were 
able  to  get  from  us  a  slightly  lower  in- 
terest rate. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  should  like  to  supple- 
ment what  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Permsylvania  has  said  by  pointing 
out  that  while  those  were  the  asking 
terms,  the  results  were  not  quite  so  satis- 
factory from  the  standpKJint  of  America, 
because  the  Canadians  got  80  percent  in 
cash  and  20  percent  in  credit.  Here  it 
is  proposed  that  America  get  25  percent 
in  cash  and  75  percent  in  credit. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  believe  that  is 
exactly  accurate.  The  actual  agreement 
with  Canada,  as  I  understand  it,  per- 
mitted the  Russians  to  have  75  or  80  per- 
cent in  credit,  extending  for  as  long  as  18 
months,  and  only  20  or  25  percent  in 
cash.  After  the  deal  was  signed,  sealed, 
and  delivered,  the  Russians  decided,  in 
order  to  save  on  the  interest  rate,  to  pay 
more  cash. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Texas  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  srield  2  minutes  on  our 
side,  to  complete  this  discussion. 

When  our  deal  was  signed,  sealed,  and 
delivered,  we  had  no  way  of  knowing 
whether  the  Russians  would  pay  26  per- 
cent in  cash  or  50  percent  in  cash,  or  owe 
any  cash.  In  the  case  of  Canada  they 
paid  a  larger  amount  in  cash  than  re- 
quired under  the  contract. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  Texas. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Texas  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire.  I  believe,  wishes  to  ask  me  a 
question. 

Mr.  COTTON.  One  point  bothers  me ; 
and  I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
from  Texas,  who  has  contributed  so  ably 
to  the  discussion,  touch  upon  it.  I  am 
not  sure  from  what  source  these  state- 
ments come,  but  I  do  know  that  I  listened 
to  panel  discussions  on  television,  in  the 
early  days  of  the  discussion  of  the  pro- 
posed wheat  deal  with  Russia,  and  I  also 
heard  statements  In  the  Senate,  to  the 
effect  that  one  of  the  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived from  the  wheat  sale  would  be  the 
effect  on  the  imbalance  of  gold.  It  was 
asserted  that  it  would  bring  gold  back 
into  this  country,  in  our  endeavor  to  re- 
lieve the  imbalance-of-payments  situa- 
tion. 

That  was  one  point  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  did  not  com- 
ment on.  I  wonder  If  he  would  say  some- 
thing on  that  point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Senator  has  raised 
a  vital  and  important  question.  The 
proposed  deal  will  reach  proportions  of 
around  $250  million.  If  we  spread  it 
over  a  long  period  of  time,  it  will  be  only 
a  dribble  from  the  standpoint  of  im- 
proving our  balance  of  payments. 

At  the  present  time  our  gold  reserves 
are  about  $16  billion,  which  is  a  drop 
from  $23  billion  in  1952.  The  claims 
held  against  the  reserves  amount  to 
about  $25  billion.  Therefore,  we  have 
had  an  annual  attrition  rate  of  about 
$700  million.  If  we  are  to  extend  credits, 
instead  of  demanding  payment  in  cash, 
and  spread  out  the  deal,  it  will  be  a  drop 
in  the  bucket  so  far  as  the  attrition  on 
our  gold  reserves  is  concerned. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  should  like  to  say  to 
my  friend  from  New  Hampshire  that  the 
arrangement  is  25  percent  cash  on  the 
barrelhead  required,  25  percent  cash  on 
the  barrelhead  required  in  6  months, 
25  percent  more  cash  required  on  the 
barrelhead  in  12  months,  and  finally 
cash  required  on  the  barrelhead  in  18 
months.  The  Senator  may  consider  this 
as  trifling,  but  I  believe  it  is  a  very  great 
advantage  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
balance-of -payments  situation,  extended 
as  it  is,  I  agree,  over  a  period  of  18 
months,  with  half  of  it  paid  within  6 
months. 

Mr.  COTTON.    If  we  get  it 

Mr.  CLARK.    Yes;  If  we  get  It. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  said  he  did  not  know  exactly 
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where  he  got  the  idea  that  it  was 
accepted  around  the  country  that  these 
deals  were  to  be  for  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head. He  is  not  the  only  one  who  had 
that  impression.  The  same  impression 
was  held  over  in  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  1  yield  myself  2  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Sylvia  Porter  is  an  economic  analyst 
and  a  syndicated  columnist,  with  a  large 
circulation  in  many  newspapers.  She  is 
paid  for  writing  and  for  reporting 
actions  of  the  government  which  have 
relation  to  the  financial  people  who  read 
the  newspapers  and  who  are  her  clients. 

To  illustrate:  In  her  column  entitled 
"Wheat  Sales  To  Aid  Balance  of  Pay- 
ments." published  in  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune  of  November  14,  1963.  and  in 
many  other  newspapers,  she  said : 

The  wheat  being  sold  to  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  Is  to  be  paid  for  In  gold  and  hard 
cash. 

Her  entire  column  appears  in  the 
hearings.  She  points  out  how  this  trans- 
action would  have  a  helpful  reaction 
upon  our  balance-of-payments  problems. 
But  she,  without  equivocation  of  any 
kind,  without  reservation  of  any  kind, 
and  writing  for  pay,  to  advise  the  people 
who  read  her  columns  about  the  nature 
of  the  wheat  deal,  said  categorically: 

The  wheat  being  sold  to  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  bloc  Is  to  be  paid  for  in  gold  and  bard 
cash. 


r 


So  the  understanding  of  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  and 
many  of  the  rest  of  us  is  that  that  was 
the  way  in  which  the  deal  was  proposed. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Does  not  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  feel  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians really  need  the  wheat,  we  should 
get  the  most  favorable  terms  possible 
from  Russia  and  get  cash  on  the  barrel- 
head? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely;  and  Russia 
has  the  cash. 

If  the  Russians  desperately  need  the 
wheat,  we  should  get  not  only  cash,  but 
also  some  concession  with  respect  to 
Vietnam,  some  concession  with  respect  to 
the  autobahn  to  Berlin;  some  concession 
with  respect  to  Cuba,  our  next-door 
neighbor.  If  Russia  really  needs  wheat, 
we  are  in  a  bargaining  position  which  we 
would  destroy  once  we  sold  her  the  wheat 
on  credit.  1 1 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  Russia  really  needed 
the  wheat,  I  would  be  willing  to  give  it 
to  her.  but  only  after  we  had  obtained 
some  favorable  concession  in  return,  not 
through  some  financial  uncertainty. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Texas 
yield? 

Mr.  TOWER.  1  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  line 
with  what  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  said,  it  is  prop>osed  that  we 
sell  $250  million  worth  of  wheat  for  25 
percent  cash  down  and  the  other  75  per- 
cent payable  when  and  if  Russia  decides 
she  wants  to  pay.  and  Russia  is  a  nation 
which  not  only  has  not  paid  her  debts  in 
the  past  but  absolutely  refuses  to  ac- 
knowledge that  she  owes  us  anything. 


Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct,  I  said 
a  moment  ago  that  there  Is  a  sorry  record 
of  experience  with  respect  to  Russian 
repayments  of  debt. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  E>elaware.  Is  It  not 
proposed  In  the  sales  agreement  that  not 
only  should  we  trust  Russia  for  75  per- 
cent of  the  wheat  payments  but  that  we 
should  sell  it  to  her  at  60  cents  a  bushel 
lower  than  the  price  at  which  American 
consumers  can  buy  it? 

Mr.  TOWER.  We  would  be  subsidiz- 
ing the  wheat  sold  to  Russia. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  We 
would  be  subsidizing  it  at  the  rate  of 
about  60  cents  a  bushel.  Under  the  plan 
the  wheat  would  be  sold  to  Russia  for  60 
cents  a  bushel  less  than  the  price  at 
which  Americans  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  Americans  would 
be  subsidizing  both  sides  of  the  cold  war. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  There  would  be  nothing  to  pro- 
hibit Russia,  when  she  gets  the  wheat, 
from  diverting  the  Russian  ships  to  Cuba 
or  Communist  China,  and  we  could  not 
stop  her. 

Mr.  TOWER.  That  is  correct.  Even 
if  we  wanted  some  commitment  from 
Russia  that  she  would  not  give  or  sell 
wheat  to  Red  China  or  Cuba,  Russia 
could  release  some  of  her  domestically 
grown  wheat  to  be  shipped  to  those  coun- 
tries.   

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
true;  but  would  there  be  any  control 
over  the  wheat  once  we  shipped  It  from 
the  United  States? 

Mr.  TOWER.    Certainly  not. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
would  be  no  way  In  which  we  could  say 
that  Russia  could  not  or  would  not  ship 
the  wheat  to  Cuba  or  to  Communist 
China. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  What  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  has  brought  up  by  his  Inter- 
rogatories is,  of  course,  correct.  But  the 
situation  is  even  worse  than  that,  be- 
cause If  we  were  able  to  control  the  situa- 
tion and  make  the  Russians  eat  and  con- 
sume American  wheat,  there  would  be  no 
way  under  high  heaven  In  which  we 
could  prevent  Russia  from  shipping  her 
own  wheat  to  Cuba  or  Red  China. 

So  at  best  what  we  would  get  out  of 
the  credit  deal  would  be  that  the  Rus- 
sians might  have  to  eat  American  wheat. 
That  would  enable  them  to  provide  their 
own  wheat,  so  that  the  Cubans  and  Red 
Chinese  would  eat  Russian  wheat  which 
would  become  available,  because  the 
Russians  would  have  filled  up  their 
shortages  which  they  had  available  for 
export.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  5  addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  re- 
peat there  Is  nothing  that  would  prevent 
the  identical  wheat  from  going  to  Red 
China  or  Cuba.  Once  our  Government 
had  shipped  It,  It  would  have  no  control 
over  It.  That  Is  evidenced  by  the  situa- 
tion that  I  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  as  recently  as  July  16,  1963.    I 


pointed  out  then  that  under  Public  Law 
480,  which  definitely  Is  a  subsidy  pro- 
gram, we  had  sold  40  million  bushels 
of  grain  to  Austria  at  a  subsidized  price 
wherein  we  took  In  exchange  strategic 
materials  or  currencies. 

While  these  40  million  bushels  of  grain 
were  en  route  to  Austria  more  than  24 
million  bushels  were  lost;  they  never 
reached  their  destination.  At  that  time 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  ofiBcials 
emphatically  denied  that  any  of  It  went 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain.  I  asked  how 
they  could  be  so  positive  when  at  the 
same  time  they  said  they  did  not  have 
the  slightest  idea  where  the  grain  went. 
Anyway,  they  quickly  responded  by  say- 
ing they  were  positive  that  none  of  It 
went  behind  the  Iron  Ciirtaln. 

I  have  In  my  possession  a  letter  dated 
last  week  which  they  wrote  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
confirming  that  while  they  still  had  not 
located  approximately  300,000  tons  of 
grain  they  have  definitely  established 
that  two  shipments,  or  more  than  10,000 
tons,  did  go  to  East  Germany.  That 
grain  was  subsidized  by  the  American 
taxpayers,  and  the  Department  admits 
that  some  of  it  has  gone  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain.  Apparently  the  Department 
never  knew  the  grain  was  missing  until 
the  question  was  exposed  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  Later  the  Department 
admitted  that  It  knew  It  was  missing, 
but  I  assmne  that  they  were  going  to 
keep  it  from  the  public.  After  this  short- 
age was  exposed  on  July  16,  1963,  they 
first  denied,  then  later  admitted  that 
they  knew  that  It  had  gone  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain.  Now,  under  this  proposed 
wheat  sale  to  Russia,  some  of  the  wheat 
will  be  loaded  In  Russian  ships  In  our 
ports. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  First,  while  there  has 
been  much  talk  both  in  the  hearings  and 
In  the  Chamber  about  our  selling  wheat 
to  Russia  at  a  subsidized  price,  that  is 
a  lovely  word  In  terms  of  semantics  and 
usage.  Actually,  the  wheat  would  be 
sold  at  the  world  price,  the  same  price 
at  which  the  Canadians  sell  It. 

It  is  true  that  we  subsidize  our  own 
wheat  farmers  In  order  to  keep  them  In 
business.  But  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
this  is  a  question  of  semantics.  The 
wheat  that  we  would  sell  would  be  sold 
at  the  world  price.  I  do  not  consider 
that  to  be  a  subsidy  to  the  Russians.  The 
wheat  would  be  sold  at  the  world  price. 

With  respect  to  what  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  said,  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  DoiCNiCK],  in  the  course  of 
cross-examining  Under  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Roosevelt,  raised  the  same 
question,  as  to  whether  we  could  con- 
trol the  destiny  of  the  wheat  and  whether 
we  could  require  its  shipment  to  Russia. 

The  question  by  Senator  Dominicx 
and  the  reply  by  Mr.  Roosevelt  appear 
on  page  214  of  the  hearings,  as  follows: 

Senator  Domimick.  You  can  keep  track  of 
it,  but  you  couldn't  stop  It. 

Mr.  RoosEVKLT.  That  is  correct.  Mr.  Hock- 
ersmlth,  who  Is  In  charge  x>f  our  export  con- 
trol program,  points  out  that  our  regulations 
require  that  any  shipment.  Including  those 
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In  »  foralgn  ahlp.  tnxist  be  unloaded  at  the 
port  specified  In  the  license,  and  It  cannot 
be  unloaded  anywhere  else. 

Senator  Dominick.  Why  not?  Who  is  go- 
ing to  stop  them? 

Mr.  RooacvxLT.  Well,  I  doubt  that  we  will 
send  out  the  Navy  to  stop  It,  but  certainly 
that  ship  would  go  on  our  blacklist.  If  It 
went   to  Cuba. 

I  interpolate:  If  it  went  anywhere  ex- 
cept where  the  shipping  documents  re- 
quired it  to  go^and  let  us  remember  that 
half  of  the  shipments  would  be  made  In 
American  bottoms — I  make  the  allega- 
ticm  in  my  argument  that,  first,  there  is 
no  real  subsidized  price:  and.  second, 
that  the  chance  of  the  wheat  going  any- 
where except  where  the  shipping  docu- 
ments say  it  shall  go  is  extremely  slim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  in  reply  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  if  this  is  not  a  subsidy, 
what  does  one  call  it?  One  can  look  In 
Webster's  dictionary  and  find  many  defi- 
nitions. Whether  it  be  called  a  subsidy 
or  a  gift  does  not  alter  the  fact  that  if 
the  sale  goes  through  the  Russians  will  be 
buying  the  wheat  for  60  cents  less  than 
the  American  consumers.  The  American 
taxpayers  will  be  paying  this  60  cents. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  my 
book  that  is  a  subsidy.  Do  I  understand 
that  Secretary  Roosevelt  stated  that  he 
will  be  able  to  positively  identify  where 
every  shipment  of  this  grain  goes?  If 
so  why  could  they  not  identify  where  the 
other  24  million  bushels  of  grain  went 
that  were  supposed  to  have  gone  to  Aus- 
tria? They  admitted  that  they  do  not 
have  the  slightest  idea  where  that  24 
million  bushels  went,  except  that  the 
Department  has  now  located  10,000  tons 
that  went  to  East  Germany. 

Last  July,  only  72  hours  after  I  first 
disclosed  this  missing  grain,  they  em- 
phatically denied  that  any  of  it  had  gone 
to  Communist  countries.  Now  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  admit  that  part  of 
this  24  million  bushels  went  to  East 
Germany. 

I  repeat  that  there  is  no  possible  way 
by  which  they  can  identify  this  grain 
once  it  is  sold  to  Russia,  particularly  in 
the  case  of  transportation  by  Russian 
ships.  Even  when  the  grain  was  trans- 
ported in  American  ships  they  did  not 
know  where  it  went. 

So  I  am  not  persuaded  by  the  argu- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
that  suddenly  they  will  now  be  able  to 
determine  where  the  wheat  goes — unless 
they  argue  that  they  can  trust  Russian 
ship  captains  better  than  American  ship 
captains. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Furthermore,  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  the  wheat  from  being 
transshipped  to  other  bottoms,  and  then 
be  taken  somewhere  else. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. However,  in  the  case  of  the 
other  transaction  now,  3  years  later, 
they  admit  that  they  have  discovered 
that  some  went  to  East  Germany.  Still 
they  have  no  idea  where  the  rest  of  it 


went  It  may  have  gone  to  Russia  di- 
rect so  far  as  any  officials  in  the  execu- 
tive agencies  downtown  know  or  seem 
to  care.  This  is  a  proposal  to  have  the 
American  taxpayers  finance  the  Com- 
munist bloc  in  a  subsidized  purchase  of 
American  wheat. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
irom  Delaware. 

Furthermore,  not  one  witness  before 
the  committee  or  no  spokesman  in  favor 
of  this  bill  has  said,  thus  far,  in  public, 
that  there  is  no  possibility  that  if  the 
wheat  were  sold  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  transshipped  and 
taken  to  Red  China. 

So  I  repeat  that  all  we  can  possibly 
do.  if  we  accept  every  guarantee  the 
Russians  are  willing  to  give,  is  to  decide 
that  the  Soviets  need  this  American 
wheat,  not  for  food  for  the  people  of  the 
Soviet  Union,  but  so  that  the  wheat  pro- 
duced in  Russia  can  be  sent  to  Red 
China  and  can  be  eaten  by  the  Red  Chi- 
nese, and  so  that  some  of  the  wheat  can 
be  sent  to  Cuba  and  can  be  eaten  by  the 
people  of  Castro's  Cuba. 

Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  ranking 
Republican  member  of  the  committee, 
the  Senator  from  Utah  [Mr.  Binnitt]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  we  have  heard  a  great  deal  of 
argument  about  the  proposed  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia. 

At  this  point  I  should  like  to  refer  to 
the  bill  itself— S.  2310— to  prohibit  any 
guarantee  by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or 
any  other  agency  of  the  Government  of 
payment  of  obligations  of  Communist 
countries.    I  now  read  the  bill : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  neither 
the  Export-Import  Bank  nor  any  other  agen- 
cy of  the  Oovernment  shall  guarantee  the 
payment  of  any  obligation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  Incurred  by  any  Communist  coun- 
try (as  defined  In  section  620(f)  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961)  or  any  agency 
or  national  thereof,  or  in  any  other  way 
participate  In  the  extension  of  credit  to  any 
such  country,  agency,  or  national.  In  con- 
nection with  the  purchase  of  any  product 
by  such  country,  agency,  or  national. 

Mr.  President,  we  focus  oiir  attention 
on  the  proposed  sale  of  wheat;  and  I 
can  understand  that  Senators  who  come 
from  States  in  which  large  quantities  of 
wheat  are  produced  are  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  potential  loss  of  sales 
of  wheat  of  this  volvune.  But  we  are 
concerned  with  a  policy  which  Is  far 
more  important  than  the  proposed  sale. 

In  1953  the  law  was  changed,  to  p>er- 
mit  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  have  au- 
thority, in  addition  to  Its  authority  to 
lend  money,  to  engage  in  guarantees  of 
insurance.  When  that  law  was  written, 
the  words  "any  friendly  country"  were 
Included. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Utah  yield? 

Mr.  BENNETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON,  "nie  words  were,  as 
I  recall,  "any  friendly  foreign  country." 

Mr.  BENNETT.  That  is  correct;  and 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  for 
his  assistance,  and  make  that  correction. 


At  that  time  Representative  Wionall, 
of  New  Jersey,  asked  why  those  words 
were  omitted.  The  answer  was  that 
probably  it  was  an  inadvertence,  but 
that  in  any  case  it  was  of  no  significance, 
because  we  did  not  intend  to  sell  our 
products  to  any  foreign  country  that 
was  not  friendly. 

When  Mr.  Widnall  asked  that  ques- 
tion in  connection  with  the  proposed  sale 
of  wheat,  the  answer  given  was: 

If  we  sell  the  wheat  to  Russia,  probably 
It  will  be  sold  for  cash  or  gold,  anyway;  so 
there  will  be  no  problem. 

When  the  bill  reached  the  Senate,  we 
were  under  much  pressure,  and  there 
was  little  or  no  time  for  debate  in  the 
committee. 

Since  1961,  and  because  of  that  very 
interesting  change  in  the  law,  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  has  been  able  to  guar- 
antee the  sale  of  our  products  to  coun- 
tries that  were  not  friendly  foreign 
countries.  However,  that  has  not  been 
done;  now  we  are  facing  the  first  test 
of  the  new  law,  and  are  making  the 
fundamental  decision. 

This  afternoon,  much  hsis  been  said 
to  the  effect  that  we  are  taking  away 
from  the  President  the  power  to  deter- 
mine the  foreign  policy,  and  so  forth. 
But.  in  a  sense,  the  President  did  not 
have  this  power  until  1961  and  he  has 
never  used  it. 

So  now,  thanks  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  [Mr.  MundtI,  we  are  hav- 
ing an  opportunity — for  the  first  time — 
to  consider  whether  we  would  have  ap- 
proved the  granting  of  this  power  in 
1961.  The  words  "any  friendly  foreign 
country"  have  been  eliminated:  and, 
therefore,  presumably  any  country  in 
the  world — including  any  Communist 
country,  and  including  Red  China — 
would  be  available  to  receive  such  guar- 
antees from  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  takes  the 
position  that  it  will  guarantee  sales  only 
when  the  Department  of  Commerce  will 
grant  an  export  license.  So  to  that  ex- 
tent there  is  protection  against  a  decision 
to  guarantee  such  sales  to  Red  China. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Utah 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  May  I  have  5  min- 
utes more? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Utah  is  recognized  for  5 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  a  few 
weeks  ago  the  Senate  spent  a  great  deal 
of  time  debating  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty.  At  that  time  there  was  evidence 
that  that  was  a  great  first  step  which 
could  lead  to  many  other  changes  in  our 
relationships  with  Russia,  including 
liberalization  of  our  trade  policy. 

If  the  bill  is  not  passed,  we  shall  be 
setting  a  precedent  for  any  future  pro- 
posal to  sell  commodities  to  Russia  with 
a  guarantee  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Those  who  favor  the  proposed 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia — and  I  can  un- 
derstand their  position — are  saying, 
"The  other  countries  are  doing  it,  and 
so  should  we."  The  argument  seems  to 
be  that  because  Russia  purchases  wheat 
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from  other  nations,  we  should  hurry  to 
sell  Russia  our  wheat  before  some  other 
country  sells  Russia  her  wheat. 

In  my  opinion  this  proposal  repre- 
sents so  basic  a  change  in  our  relation- 
ships with  Russia  that  we  should  give 
it  much  more  attention  than  we  have 
had  time  thus  far  to  give  it.  Probably 
it  should  be  passed  on  by  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee,  from  a  different 
point  of  view.       II 

So  I  shall  vote  for  the  Mundt  bill,  be- 
cause I  am  not  quite  ready  to  vote  to 
make  this  basic  change  in  our  relation- 
ship with  Russia-^a  proposal  which  I 
believe  Is  motivated  very  much  by  the 
desire  to  sell  the  wheat. 

When  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  Mundt]  introduced  the  bill,  it  re- 
ferred only  to  wheat.  But  Senators  will 
recall  that  in  the  heat  of  the  debate  that 
afternoon,  some  Senators  said.  "If  you 
have  the  bill  cover  everything,  I  will 
support  it."  Those  Senators  included  one 
Senator  who  had  voted  against  the  bill. 
So  the  change  was  made,  and  thus  we 
would  set  the  pattern  by  which  the  re- 
sources of  the  Export -Import  Bank 
would  be  avsUlable  to  finance  any  trade 
transaction  for  any  product  for  which 
the  Department  of  Commerce  will  is- 
sue an  export  license  to  any  country  in 
the  world. 

I  believe  that  this  is  so  serious  the  bill 
should  be  passed  and  we  should  take  a 
longer  look  at  the  problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  jrield  back  the  re- 
mednder  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Hol- 
land] such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized  for 
such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  Sen- 
ators, we  have  spent  a  large  part  of  this 
afternoon  debating  a  matter  completely 
irrelevant  to  this  situation — namely,  the 
fine  business  record  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank.  Of  course  it  has  made  a 
fine  record.  Every  one  of  us  is  proud  of 
it.  But.  this  bill  has  nothing  to  do  with 
that.  The  question  is  whether  we  are 
going  to  determine  a  policy  which  will 
launch  the  Bank  into  a  new  field,  a  field 
which  heretofore  it  has  avoided  either 
as  a  matter  of  law  from  1953  to  1961.  or 
as  a  matter  of  policy  from  1961  until  the 
present  time. 

I  should  like  the  record  to  clearly 
show  that  what  we  are  discussing  is  the 
question  of  policy.  Should  the  execu- 
tive or  the  legislative  branch,  or  the  ex- 
ecutive branch  with  the  approval  of  the 
legislative,  have  the  power  to  throw  the 
credit  of  the  U.S.  Government  behind 
much  of  the  purchase  price  for  the  sale  of 
grain  or  other  products  which  Russia 
wants  from  this  country? 

The  record  shows  that  approximately 
$200  million  worth  of  business  was 
done  last  year  with  Russia  and  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
without  any  such  extension  of  credit 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank.  The 
record  also  clearly  shows  there  has  been 
none  of  the  miserable  business  of  under- 
writing with  our  public  credit  through 
the  insuring  policy  the  selling  at  a  re- 


duced price  under  a  subsidy  of  impor- 
tant products  to  the  Commimist  coun- 
tries, which  are  certainly  not  our 
friends. 

Mr.  President,  that  is  the  real  ques- 
tion— whether  we.  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
empower  the  Export-Import  Bank  by 
our  vote  on  this  bill  today,  to  go  ahead 
with  a  policy  of  extending  credit  to 
Communist  countries  on  the  same  basis 
that  we  do  to  our  most  friendly  allied 
countries,  public  credit  supplied  from  a 
public  institution,  which  belongs  to 
every  American  citizen  to  make  possible 
the  sale  of  hundreds  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars worth  of  American  grain  to  Com- 
munist countries. 

I  do  not  wish  to  see  that  policy 
changed.  I  do  not  wish  to  see  a  new 
policy  initiated.  I  believe  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  with  its  fine  record,  is  en- 
titled to  better  protection  from  the 
Congress  and  from  the  Executive  than 
to  be  launched  into  that  particular  kind 
of  trade. 

It  is  for  that  reason  that  I  strongly 
support  the  bill  of  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota. 

There  is  no  question  that  in  the  public 
mind,  at  least,  there  has  l)een  a  change 
of  direction  in  regard  to  the  proposed 
loans. 

I  read  from  an  editorial  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  yesterday,  Monday,  No- 
vember 25.  Everyone  knows  the  Wash- 
ington Post  is  supporting  the  proposed 
wheat  sales.  The  words  I  read,  how- 
ever, show  its  first  real  imderstanding 
of  this  proposal  in  several  weeks: 

Supporters  of  the  Mundt  proposal  have 
jumped  on  the  administration's  previous 
assurance  that  only  private  traders  and 
bankers  would  assume  the  risk  in  the  wheat 
bill.  This  statement  embarrasses  the  ad- 
ministration, and  rightly  so.  In  retrospect, 
the  administration  was  lax  In  falling  to  an- 
ticipate the  shipping  and  credit  hurdles 
which  have  now  risen. 

The  embarrassment  the  administra- 
tion is  suffering  ts  small  compared  with 
that  which  Is  being  sustained  by  me. 
We  have  thrown  at  us  every  day  the  fact 
that  in  our  national  policy  we  are  not 
permitting  the  sale  or  shipment  of  any- 
thing to  Cuba  and  that  we  are  not  per- 
mitting the  ships  of  our  friendly  aJlies 
to  take  any  kind  of  product  there  with- 
out losing  the  right  to  come  to  our  own 
ports.  What  is  the  difference  between 
the  small  Communist  nation  which  is  just 
offshore  and  the  large  Communist  na- 
tions far  away  in  Europe? 

It  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer. 

To  go  further,  relying  upon  what  we 
had  learned — we  thought  from  official 
sources — the  Senators  from  Florida  an- 
swered many  letters  from  E>eople  in  our 
State  stating  that  one  of  the  major  rea- 
sons assigned  by  the  administration  for 
the  sale  was  that  it  was  for  cash  and 
would  help  us  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments. In  addition,  both  Senators  from 
Florida  have  been  on  television  distribut- 
ing this  information  to  the  hundreds 
and  thousands  and  perhaps  millions  of 
people  who  have  seen  us  upon  those  tele- 
vision occasions,  including  television 
panels,  where  we  were  directly  ques- 
tioned by  able  correspondents  about  the 
particular  question.    In  every  case  we 


tried  to  give  the  reasons  which  had  been 
assigned  by  the  administration,  which  I 
related  in  the  Chamber  the  other  day, 
for  the  sales,  one  of  which  was  the  fact 
that  were  to  be  for  cash  and  that  they 
would  benefit  our  balance-of-payments 
problem. 

We  are  left  in  a  hopelessly  contra- 
dictory and  inconsistent  situation  with 
reference  to  policies  which  are  in  effect 
for  Cuba — and  which  have  been  in  effect 
for  a  long  time.  The  people  of  Florida 
are  the  worst  affected  by  those  policies 
but  have  gone  along  with  them  gladly, 
though  it  has  meant  the  destruction  of 
some  of  our  fine  industries  which  are  75 
or  100  years  old. 

Now  we  are  expected  to  stand  by  and 
witness  a  change  of  policy  with  refer- 
ence to  Russia  and  its  satellites,  while 
there  is  a  continuance  of  the  policy  to- 
ward Cuba.  It  is  extremely  difficiUt  to 
explain  to  any  sane  person  why  there 
should  be  such  a  difference  and  distinc- 
tion. 

There  are  some  who  say,  "We  should 
make  these  sales  because  of  the  im- 
mense amounts  of  grain  piling  up."  I 
wonder  if  they  have  ever  heard  of  a  man 
named  Joseph.  I  wonder  if  they  recall 
that  the  granaries  of  the  world  are  be- 
ing emptied  before  ours.  Canada  has 
made  sales  to  Red  China  and  to  other 
countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
other  countries  are  also  doing  so.  Our 
wheat  is  becoming  more  valuable  in- 
stead of  less  so,  yet  there  are  those  who 
believe  we  ought  to  rim  away  from  the 
storage  problem  by  selling  as  much  as 
we  can  at  reduced  prices  to  people  who 
are  not  our  friends,  and  thereby  estab- 
lish a  policy  which  has  not  prevailed  at 
least  since  1953  in  this  country. 

Without  laboring  the  question,  I  wish 
to  quote  from  some  excellent  witnesses 
who  testified  in  favor  of  the  bill.  The 
first  is  Dr.  O.  Warren  Nutter,  the  chair- 
man of  the  James  Wilson  Department 
of  Economics.  University  of  Virginia. 
The  quotation  I  shall  read  is  from  page 
70  of  the  hearings.  I  hope  Senators 
will  follow  it. 

Granting  special  concessions  to  the  Com- 
munist countries  would  indeed  be  sadly 
ironic.  We  have  given  foreign  aid  to  various 
countries  In  order  to  inhibit  the  spread  of 
communism.  This  foreign  aid  has  helped 
to  bring  about  a  deficit  in  our  current  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments.  We  would 
then  propose  to  correct  that  deficit  by  giving 
aid  to  Communist  countries. 

I  should  like  to  read  other  portions  of 
the  testimony  by  Dr.  Nutter,  but  I  shall 
content  myself  with  placing  in  the 
Record  his  statements  appearing  in  the 
first  two  paragraphs  at  the  top  of  page 
71.  in  which  he  makes  it  clear  that  the 
real  question  is  whether  we  are  going  to 
change  this  important  policy,  not  merely 
with  reference  to  grain,  but  also  with 
reference  to  other  things,  and  whether 
we  are  going  into  a  program  of  partly 
financing  from  public  funds  and  public 
credit  large  sales  to  Communist  coim- 
tries  of  any  product  not  a  strategic 
product.  He  is  quite  correct  in  what  he 
says;  that  would  be  an  important  change 
in  policy  and  ought  not  to  be  made  with- 
out most  careful  consideration,  which  he 
says  has  not  been  given. 
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I  quote  the  following  from  his  testi- 
mony: 

Thla  brlaga  me  to  the  questloD  before  the 
mminlttee  thla  morning.  The  prlmju^  effect 
of  governmental  underwriting,  through  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  of  credit  rlska  Incurred 
bj  prlTste  lenders  to  Communist  countries  Is 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  credit  to  thoee  co\in- 
tilee.  There  le  no  reason  for  tis  to  reduce 
the  coet  of  credit  to  Communist  countries 
unless  we  wish,  as  a  general  and  long  run 
policy,  to  encoxirage  expansion  of  our  trade 
with  them.  If  we  are  to  embarti  on  this 
course,  we  should  do  so  only  after  careful 
consideration  of  Its  full  consequences.  As 
far  as  I  can  see,  nobody  In  authority  has 
argued  that  the  present  negotiations  of 
wheat  sales  Is  the  first  step  In  a  general  pro- 
gram of  trade  expansion  with  Oommunlst 
oown  tries. 

The  question  of  underwriting  aside,  we 
should  also  recognize  that  any  flnandog  of 
wheat  sales  by  extension  of  credit  in  dollars, 
no  matter  who  extends  the  credit,  has  no 
effect  tn  easing  our  deficit  in  the  cTirrent  in- 
ternational balance  of  payments  for  as  long 
as  the  credit  is  extended.  This  Is  another 
reason  for  doing  nothing  to  encourage  credit 
financing  o<  sales  to  Communist  countries. 

Without  laboring  the  question,  I  quote 
briefly  another  fine  witness,  Mr.  Oerald 
L.  St^bel,  head  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  America.  New  York.  "Rie  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrs),  though  he 
is  on  the  other  side,  in  introducing  him 
said  to  the  chairman,  "That  is  a  very  dis- 
tinguished organization  in  New  York." 

I  read  from  page  72  of  the  hearings: 

When  w«  grant  credits — and  the  tact  that 
the  Sxport-finport  Bank  merely  insures 
someone  else's  credit  is  not  significant — we 
are  announcing  o\xi  faith  in  the  debtor.  In 
ordinary  commercial  transactions,  this  faith 
generally  extends  only  to  the  prospect  for 
repayment;  In  this  transaction  it  Inevitably 
goes  much  further:  We  are  saying  that  we 
are  expressing  faith  In  their  system,  because 
we  are  doing  more  than  s^ing  them  com- 
modities; we  are  aiding  them  to  ride  out 
some  very  fundamental  internal  troublea. 

I  realise  that  this  is  not  necessarUy  the 
purpose  of  the  administration.  Neverthe- 
less, that  is  its  effect.  It  will  be  so  read  by 
other  nations,  and  It  Is  so  being  read  by 
them  now. 

A  business  deal  with  the  Communists  for 
cash  Is,  In  my  opinion,  bad  enough.  Nev- 
ertheless. It  does  maintain  at  least  some 
reserve  on  the  part  of  this  country.  It  in- 
forms the  Communists  that  we  are  dealing 
with  them,  to  be  sure,  but  that  we  are  doing 
so  gingerly,  that  we  do  not  trust  them.  A 
cash  deal  also  is  a  warning  that  we  are  not 
conunltUng  ourselves  to  a  "next  time."  It 
gives  them  at  least  some  Incentive  to  behave 
Isetter  In  all  the  ways  In  which  we  would  like 
them  to  behave  better.  And  it  gives  us  the 
option  of  stopping  the  flow  of  goods  quickly 
when   that  becomes  necessary. 

But  when  we  underwrite  credit  we  are 
going  far  beyond  that.  For  one  thing,  we 
are  opening  ourselves  to  the  possibility  that 
we  may  be  asked  to  take  Communist  goods 
as  repayment  for  the  credits.  It  would  be 
entlr^y  within  the  Oommunlst  character  to 
say  to  us  after  the  18  months  sre  up,  "Sorry, 
we  dont  have  the  cash,  but  well  be  glad  to 
give  yo«  oU,  or  chrome  or  something  else 
that  wlU  cut  the  heart  out  oC  your  own 
allies'  markets."  And.  what  would  that  do 
to  the  balance-of-payments  argument  for 
the  wheat  deal?  We  would  deserve  that 
fate  tf  tt  turned  out  to  be  ours. 

Furthermore,  what  guarantee  do  we  have 
that  they  wont  repudiate  this  debt,  Just  as 
they  have  repudiated  so  many  others? 

It  seems  to  me  quite  clear  that  the 
question  Is  whether  we  are  willing   to 


change  a  longstanding  poUcy.  willing  to 
open  the  door,  willing  to  say  to  our  allies 
all  over  the  world  that  we  will  ext^id 
the  same  sort  of  credit  to  those  we  know 
to  be  our  enemies  that  we  are  extending 
to  our  friends  and  adlies.  It  is  a  question 
whether  we  are  willing  to  do  this  merely 
because  Canada,  our  nextdoor  neighbor 
and  friend,  has  done  it.  That  is  really 
what  is  behind  it  alL  We  should  remem- 
ber that  Canada  sold  to  Red  China,  and 
we  are  not  even  thlnkii^  of  doing  that. 

We  do  not  seem  to  be  trying  to  estab- 
lish a  common  policy  applicable  to  all 
Communist  nations.  t>ecause  it  is  pro- 
posed that  we  continue  our  policy  to- 
ward Cuba,  a  policy  which  I  believe 
should  be  continued  with  respect  to  all 
such  countries. 

liir.  President,  it  seems  to  me  that  for 
us  to  Involve  our  national  credit  in  the 
way  in  which  it  is  asked  to  be  involved — 
and  that  is  exactly  what  we  would  do  by 
Insuring,  through  a  publicly  owned 
agency,  every  dime  of  which  belongs  to 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  three- 
fourths  of  the  transaction  at  a  lower 
rate  of  interest  than  that  which  has 
been  extended  by  Canada — is  the  wrong 
thing  to  do.  I  am  glad  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  brought  up  this  points 

We  have  had  abundant  evidence  in 
the  past  few  days  of  what  may  hiu>pen 
when  there  is  involved  one  who  has  been 
Indoctrinated  in  the  Communist  doc- 
trine, and  what  he  may  be  expected  to 
do.  We  should  have  ample  evidence  and 
knowledge  of  the  fact  that  communism 
is  not  living  at  peace  with  us;  to  the 
contrary.  Por  us  to  extend  a  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment — and  that  Is 
what  it  would  be — through  the  under- 
writing by  Federal  credit  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  deal,  is  not  only  different 
from  what  we  all  understood  the  pro- 
p>osal  to  be,  ahead  of  time,  but  also 
would  establish  a  precedent  and  policy 
which  would  come  home  to  haunt  us.  I 
believe  it  will  haunt  every  Senator  who 
votes  against  the  Mundt  bill  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  feel  very  keenly  about  this. 

Referring  again  to  the  Cuban  prob- 
lem. I  wish  to  ask  a  question.  I  have  not 
heard  anybody  answer  it,  though  I  ad- 
dressed the  question  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alabama  when  he  was 
speaking. 

How  can  we  Justify  the  contrast  and 
difference  with  respect  to  policy  that  we 
are  continuing  with  reference  to  Cuba — 
not  permitting  in  our  ports  vessels  of  our 
allies  which  have  carried  foodstuffs  to 
Cuba — with  the  entering  into  of  a  policy 
of  sales  such  as  is  requested  with  the 
Communist  nations  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain? 

This  is  not  an  expression  of  lack  of 
confidence  either  in  the  late  President 
or  the  present  President.  We  have  an 
opportunity  to  measure  up  to  our  respon- 
sibility; and  establishing  the  policy  in 
these  matters  is  our  responsibility. 

I  am  glad  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
go  on  record  as  being  in  favor  of  not  giv- 
ing the  most-favored-nation  treatment 
to  nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain 
merely  to  enable  us  to  keep  pace  with 
other  nations. 

When  the  sugar  problem  arose,  and 
when  the  sugar  market  was  about  to  fall 
to  pieces,   after  Cuba  ceased   to   make 


available  her  sugar,  some  people  got  rid 
of  sugar  in  a  hurry.  I  know  some  people 
who  dealt  in  sugar  futures  at  that  time. 
The  sugar  was  soon  used  up,  and  we  were 
calling  for  more  sugar  to  be  produced  by 
our  own  people.  People  who  had  kept  it 
in  warehouses  were  able  to  sell  it  at 
higher  prices  than  they  could  before. 

I  remind  the  Senator  there  is  only  so 
much  wheat  in  the  world,  and  that  wheat 
from  other  parts  of  the  world  is  already 
moving  toward  countries  that  have  made 
a  failure  of  production,  in  contiast  with 
our  coimtry. 

Are  we  going  to  give  up  the  ace  in  the 
hole  which  we  have  by  allowing  our 
granaries  to  be  drained  at  this  time. 
without  Iinowing  wheie  the  grain  is  go- 
ing— and  we  cannot  control  that — be- 
cause we  want  to  keep  up  with  our  sister 
nation  of  Canada? 

We  like  the  Canadians.  We  are  very 
fond  of  them.  But  I  do  not  think  their 
policy  Is  necessarily  sound.  So  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  they  do  not  have  far 
to  go.  because  they  have  been  selling  in 
great  abundance  to  Red  China.  So  far 
as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  proposed  to 
change  our  policy  overnight,  by  which 
we  have  been  able  to  build  up  our  great 
supply  and  have  shown  to  the  world  our 
great  productive  capacity.  It  is  our  ace 
in  the  hole,  as  I  said.  Shall  we  dissipate 
it  now  because  it  is  proposed  to  pass  a 
measvire  by  which  we  can  sell  the  wheat 
for  the  support  price  plus  the  holding 
cost  for  it.  when  we  know  that  the  other 
granaries  are  becoming  empty,  and  our 
holdings  every  day  will  become  more  use- 
ful and  valuable? 

It  is  projxjsed  that  our  country  enter 
into  this  disposal  program,  to  nations  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  as  if  to  friendly 
nations  that  are  clamoring  for  it,  but  to 
which  we  owe  nothing  except  suspicion: 
and  to  give  them  this  most-favored -na- 
tion treatment,  and  underwrite  three - 
fourths  of  the  coet  with  our  own  public 
credit. 

Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
SenattMT  from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  GORE.  Did  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  to  say  friendly  nations 
were  clamoring  for  the  wheat? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Friendly  nations  are 
not  clamoring  for  the  wheat.  I  said  we 
are  trying  to  enter  into  relations  to  sell 
to  Iron  Curtain  Communist  countries  as 
if  they  were  friendly  nations  clamoring 
for  it.  Friendly  nations  are  not  clamor- 
ing for  it. 

With  the  Mmlted  amount  of  wheat  In 
the  whole  world  and  with  the  granaries 
becoming  empty  in  many  parts  of  the 
world,  our  wheat  store  becomes  more  and 
more  valuable  to  us  and  our  friends  in 
our  bargaining  position  in  the  world.  To 
say  we  ought  to  dispose  of  it  to  Iron 
Curtain  countries  at  subsidy  prices  does 
not  make  sense  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OORB.  The  Senator  referred 
earlier  to  conceivable  sales  to  Red  China 
and  Cut».  I  think,  more  directly,  he 
referred  to  the  fact  that  our  neighbor, 
Canada,    was   making   such   sales,   and 
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proceeded  to  say  that  such  was  not  con- 
templated by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  No;  It  is  not  con- 
templated. Yet  how  can  the  world 
understand  the  difference  In  our  policy 
when  it  knows  very  well  that  most  of  the 
trouble  in  Cuba  is  caused  by  Russia?  In 
October  a  year  ago  we  found  Russia  was 
behind  Cuba,  and  since  that  time  Russia 
has  remained  behind  Cuba.  How  can 
we  justify  our  more  generous  treatment 
of  Russia  and  the  other  Communist 
countries  than  of  Cuba,  and  how  can  we 
make  it  appear  that  we  have  a  policy? 
Is  there  any  international  p<ilicy  when 
we  deal  in  such  contrasting  ways  with  a 
Communist  nation  which  is  near  us  and 
Communist  nations  which  are  farther 
away? 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  Under  the  present  law, 
if  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment so  determines,  and  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  should  be  willing  to  com- 
ply with  such  a  move,  would  it  not  be 
just  as  legal,  just  as  possible,  to  Insure 
credit  for  sales  to  Cuba,  or  Red  China, 
or  to  whomsoever? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  do  not  know 
enough  about  the  other  laws  that  are 
Involved,  but  so  far  as  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  is  concerned,  the  answer,  in 
my  opinion,  is  "Yes."  There  may  be 
other  laws  that  apply  in  this  field.  That 
is  why  it  is  difficult  to  understand  the 
completely  contrasting  policies  here. 
Have  we  any  foreign  policy  on  this  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GORE.  What  possible  law  would 
draw  a  distinction  between  Russia  and 
China  so  far  as  a  guarantee  is  con- 
cerned? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    As  I  understand,  we 
are  still  at  war  with  China.    There  pos- 
sibly is  a  difference  in  that  connection. 
So  far  as  Cuba  is  concerned,  there  Is  no 
such  condition;  Cuba  is  nothing  but  the 
stooge  of  Russia,  assisted  by  Russia,  sup- 
ported by  shipments  from  Russia,  sup- 
ported by  arms  from  Russia.    As  we  all 
know,  Russian  mechanics  were  install- 
ing missiles  which  could  reach  to  any 
part    of    the    United    States— missiles 
which  could  be  used  with  nuclear  war- 
heads.   Russia  Is  the  one  that  really 
threatens    us.     Yet    It    is    proposed    to 
render      Russia       most-favored-nation 
treatment,  and,  under  the  law,  guarantee 
three-fourths  of  the  sales  to  her.    I  can- 
not understand  it. 

Mr.  GORE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.    The  Senator  speaks  elo- 
quently and  persuasively.    Nevertheless, 
something  that  troubles  me  even  more  is 
that    we    are    dealing    piecemeal    with 
what  is  or  should  be  essentially  a  very 
fundamental  question  of  foreign  policy. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    We  are.  indeed. 
Mr.  GORE.    It  may  well  be  that  Con- 
gress erred  in  1961  in  the  amendment  of 
the  act.     I  confess  that  I  did  not  know 
that  change  was  being  made  at  the  time 
it  was  being  made. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Neither  did  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida.  I  invite  attention  to 
the  fact  that,  notwithstanding  that 
change,   the   Export-Import  Bank  has 


continued  not  to  underwrite  or  insure 
any  loan  for  the  $200  million  worth  of 
business  we  have  been  doing  with  central 
Europe. 

Mr.  GORE.  It  seems  unfortunate  to 
me  that,  because  of  the  tragic  events  of 
the  past  few  days,  this  question,  which 
is  essentially  one  of  fundtmaental  for- 
eign policy,  as  the  Senator  has  agreed 
that  it  is.  is  nevertheless  brought  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  in  this  piecemeal 
way,  and  under  circumstances  which  are 
described  as  constituting  a  vote  of  con- 
fidence or  a  vote  of  lack  of  confidence 
in  the  new  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  suggest  to  the  Sen- 
ator that  this  question  first  arose,  not  in 
the  present  administration,  but  in  the 
previous  administration.  I  suggest  also 
that  the  question  arose  by  reason  of  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation bill.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt].  who  had  raised 
the  question,  was  gracious  enough,  at  the 
request  of  both  leaders,  to  withdraw  his 
amendment  after  he  had  had  a  victory 
on  a  certain  vote  with  reference  to  it — 
the  vote  to  lay  the  amendment  on  the 
table — so  that  the  matter  could  be  han- 
dled through  a  legislative  committee. 

That  disposition  was  made,  of  course, 
before  there  occurred  the  tragedy  that 
has  recently  struck  our  coimtry. 

Therefore,  it  Is  a  matter  of  handling 
that  which  was  already  before  the  Sen- 
ate and  already  subject  to  a  mandate 
from  the  Senate  to  have  the  committee 
return  it  by  a  fixed  time.  It  is  now  be- 
fore us  for  a  decision  of  the  question  by 
the  Senate.  There  is  no  way  in  which 
we  can  evade  it.  There  is  regret  on  the 
part  of  all  of  us  that  it  comes  at  this  par- 
ticular time,  but  it  was  not  a  prear- 
ranged situation;  it  was  the  pending 
business.  We  can  no  more  satisfy  our- 
selves or  our  people  back  home  by  taking 
no  action  on  this  matter  than  we  could 
by  adjourning  without  passing  appro- 
priation bills  or  by  adjourning  without 
doing  any  of  the  many  things  which  this 
Congress  must  do  in  spite  of  the  pall  of 
sorrow  that  hangs  over  all  of  us.  It  Is 
one  of  the  things  that  happens  to  be  in 
our  lap  as  a  matter  of  duty. 

I  did  not  regard  it  as  a  slap  at  the  pre- 
vious administration,  but,  rather,  as  an 
effort  of  Congress  to  reassert  a  respon- 
sibility which  it  had  laid  down  in  1961. 
and  which  I  was  distressed  to  find  it 
had  laid  down. 

I  have  just  heard  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  indicate  something  to  that 
same  effect,  that  he  did  not  know,  either, 
that  this  particular  provision  had  been 
taken  out  of  the  law  so  as  to  make  trad- 
ing with  the  enemy  possible.  That  is  all 
it  amounts  to — making  it  possible  to 
trade  with  the  enemy.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  would  have  voted  that  way  if 
there  had  been  an  opportunity  to  debate 
the  subject  at  that  time. 

Therefore,  we  have  the  question  of 
what  we  shall  do  with  it.  The  question 
is  whether  Congress  has  any  responsi- 
bility in  the  matter.  I  for  one  say  we 
have  the  responsibihty,  because  we 
helped  to  emasculate  the  law  which  had 
operated  from  1953  to  1961.  That  law 
was  changed  in  the  terminal  days  of  the 
previous  Congress.  I  believe  that  damage 
should  be  repaired.    I  would  not  know 


how  to  answer  my  people,  who  would 
raise  the  question  of  the  contrast  with 
our  effort  toward  Cuba  and  central 
Europe,  without  making  some  effort  to 
correct  this  manifest  mistake  which  we, 
the  Congress,  not  the  Executive,  made  in 
the  step  taken  in  1961. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  The  Senator  may  recall 
that  the  Senator  from  Termessee  rose 
when  this  question  was  last  before  the 
Senate  and  complimented  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  upon  the 
achievement  of  an  agreement  to  refer 
this  vexatious  issue  to  committee  for 
careful  consideration. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  speedy  return  to 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  by  a  flxed  date, 
namely,  yesterday. 

Mr.  GORE.  At  that  time  there  was 
no  way  of  foreseeing  the  horrible  history 
which  ensued.  I  almost  feel  that  the 
whole  issue  should  yet  be  considered  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  fol- 
lowing receipt  of  specific  recommenda- 
tion by  the  new  President. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  Sena- 
tor is  within  his  right  to  have  that  feel- 
ing.   I  do  not  share  that  feeling,  because 

1  believe  the  Senate  is  trying  to  correct, 
through  positive  action  on  the  pending 
measure,  a  bitter  mistake  which  it  made 

2  years  ago. 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  received 

notice  from  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota that  my  time  has  long  ago  elapsed 
and  that  he  wants  me  to  bring  this  collo- 
quy to  an  end.  I  have  enjoyed  the  collo- 
quy and  the  gracious  questions  and 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Tennes- 
see, whom  I  thank  warmly. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Florida.  I  find  this  issue  to  be  a  very 
perplexing  one.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
erous responses  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
only  so  much  time  available.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  have  made  some  excellent 
points.  ."^The  Senator  from  Florida  has 
made  a  pertinent  and  persuasive  argu- 
ment. He  was  especially  constructive  In 
pointing  to  the  fallacy  of  some  of  the 
arguments  that  have  been  raised.  First. 
It  is  argued  that  Canada  has  sold  wheat 
to  Russia;  therefore,  there  is  no  reason 
why  we  should  not  sdso  do  so. 

Mr.  President,  Canada  has  also  sold 
wheat  on  credit  to  Red  China.  Would 
those  who  thus  argue  ask  us  to  do  that, 
also? 

The  next  ugly  step  would  be  this: 
Canada  has  already  sold  some  wheat  to 
Cuba.  Do  the  opponents  expect  us  to 
follow  in  that  path  also?  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  this  Is  a  valid  argument. 

The  time  situation  being  what  It  Is,  I 
advise  Senators  who  would  like  to  make 
plans  in  advance  that  I  have  promised  to 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Cooper].  After  that  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClaskI 
will  yield  5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JAvrrsl .  F<^owing  that, 
I  have  promised  to  yield  10  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
mirkJ.    That  is  the  schedule  for  now. 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  yield  1  minute  to  me,  so  that  I 
may  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  For  a  q\Uck  question; 
yea. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  Senator's  bill  haa 
been  amended,  as  I  understand.  Is  It 
correct  to  say  that  the  passage  of  the 
bill,  as  amended,  would  not  prohibit  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  or  to  any  other 
country  for  gold  or  cash,  or  for  private 
credit? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
The  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robirt- 
son],  the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
presented  an  amendment  which  spells 
out  in  amendment  form — and  the 
amendment  has  been  adopted — the 
nillng  of  the  Attorney  General,  to  the 
effect  that  private  banks  have  a  perfect- 
ly legal  right  to  extend  credit  for  sales 
to  Russia  and  Communist  bloc  countries. 

This  has  no  relationship  whatever  to 
the  wheat  deal,  unless  it  is  intended  to 
sell  wheat  through  credit  xmderwritten 
by  the  American  taxpayers.  Sales  for 
private  credit  also  may  continue  as 
planned, 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  invite  attention  to  a 
telegram  sent  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Conamittee  on  Banking  and  Currency  by 
the  president  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Wheat  Growers,  dated  Novem- 
ber 19.  1963.  It  appears  at  pages  246 
and  247  of  the  hearings. 

The  telegram  expresses  deep  concern 
over  the  effect  of  the  Mundt  amendment 
on  the  sale  of  wheat  for  dollars  to  all 
Communist  countries,  especially  Russia. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  received  the  same 
telegram.  That  question  is  not  involved 
here.  My  bill  would  not  stop  sales  of 
wheat  for  dollars. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  The  telegram  con- 
tinues: 

The  President  called  for  sale  of  wheat 
through  normal  conunerclal  chanttels. 

^nd  ao  forth. 

i-lie  telegram  continues: 

It  Is  furthermore  generally  agreed  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Rassia  will  not  enhance  the 
cause  of  world  conununiam  but  will  be  feed- 
ing hungry  people  and  using  their  gold  for 
food  rather  than  war  material. 

As  I  understand,  the  wheat  can  still  be 
sold  for  gold. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Precisely.  Further- 
more, the  testimony  of  the  Department 
of  State  showed  that  there  are  no  hun- 
gry people  in  Russia.  The  Wheat  Grow- 
ers Association  did  not  have  the  facts 
before  it  when  it  made  that  statement  in 
the  telegram. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  in 
sympathy  with  that  objective,  but  this 
question  goes  much  further  than  wheat. 
In  order  not  to  read  sentences  out  of 
context,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  entire  telegram  may  appear  in  the 
Rkcoro  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Washington,  D.C,  November  19, 1963. 
Wnxis  Robertson. 

Chttimtan,    Senate    Banking    and    Currency 
Committee,      Senate      Office      Building, 
WoMhinitton,  D.C: 
The  Natlocial  AaaoclaUon  of  Wheat  Grow- 
ers,  which   is   an   association  of   11   major 


wheat-producing  States  representing  65  per- 
cent of  commercial  wheat  production  of  the 
United  States  is  deeply  concerned  by  the 
effect  of  the  Mundt  amendment  on  the  sale 
of  wheat  for  dollars  to  all  Communist  coun- 
tries, sspeclally  Husste.  We  ars  now  holding 
our  State  wheat  assaclatlcn  oonventlons.  Of 
thoas  heid  to  date  all  haw  approved  the 
sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  and  satellite  coun- 
tries as  outlined  by  the  President. 

The  President  called  for  sale  of  wheat 
through  normal  commercial  channels.  It  is 
our  understanding  that  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment would  disrupt  normal  trading  proce- 
dvures  which  have  auccessfully  operated  In 
sale  of  nonstrateglc  goods  to  Cooununlst  na- 
tions. For  a  long  period  of  tlma  it  Is  the  feel- 
ing at  most  wheat  producers  with  whom  we 
have  had  contact  that  if  we  allow  this  cash 
market  for  wheat  to  slip  through  our  hands 
and  be  served  by  oxir  Western  competitors  we 
will  be  benefiting  the  wheat  producers  of 
these  other  nations  at  the  expense  of  our  own 
producers.  It  is  f\irthermore  generally  agreed 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  will  not  enhance 
the  cause  of  world  communism  but  wiU  be 
feeding  hungry  people  and  using  their  gold 
for  food  rather  than  war  materlaL  We  there- 
fore are  tn  strong  opposition  to  the  Ifundt 
amendment  and  request  that  you  place  this 
statement  In  the  record  of  the  ooounlttee 
hearings  on  this  amendment. 

Olxn  L.  Batnk, 
President.     National     Association     of 
Wheat     Growers. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  I  shall 
rote  for  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota.  My  position 
on  the  issue  involved  is  not  new.  What 
we  are  really  considering  is  whether  the 
Congress  shall  endorse  a  basic  change  in 
our  trade  policy  with  Russia.  I  have 
maintained  It  should  not  be  accomplished 
by  a  sale  of  wheat — which  implications 
have  not  been  fully  considered.  As  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry  I  participated  in  the 
meetings  in  late  September  when  mem- 
bers of  the  administration  consulted 
with  members  of  the  Committee  on  For- 
eign Relations  and  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry  on  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  that  time  we  were  told  that  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  wheat  was  an  isolated 
transaction  in  exchange  for  gold  or 
dollars;  that  It  was  not  Intended  for  con- 
sumption by  the  Soviet  Union,  but  was 
intended  to  enable  the  Soviet  Union  to 
meet  its  trade  commitments.  We  were 
told  that  the  pn^x>sed  sale  did  not  repre- 
sent a  change  in  our  trade  policy. 

Because  of  my  interest  and  concern 
In  the  proposal,  like  other  Members  of 
the  Senate,  I  made  a  study  of  the  enact- 
ments which  deal  with  trade  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries.  I  referred  to  them,  quoting 
relevant  sections  In  my  speech  in  the 
Senate  on  October  2,  1963,  opposing  the 
wheat  deal. 

I  do  not  believe  it  can  be  controverted 
that,  so  far  as  Congress  is  concerned.  It 
has  been  its  declared  policy  that  the 
United  States  would  not  export  to  the 
Soviet  Union  any  subsidized  agricultural 
commodities.  Of  course,  there  Is  also 
a  prohibition  against  the  export  of  stra- 
tegic materials,  and  the  executive 
branch,  while  not  wholly  bound  in  the 
case  of  agricultural  commodities,  has  in 
practice  followed  the  same  policy. 


But  since  the  discussions  in  late  Sep- 
tember, a  sequence  of  events  has  fol- 
lowed, which,  in  my  Judgment,  indicates 
that  a  change  in  our  policy  is  contem- 
plated. It  has  been  suggested  that  addi- 
tional wheat  may  be  sold  to  the  Soviet 
Uni(Mi  and  the  fact  that  it  is  now  pro- 
posed that  the  Export-Import  Bank  shall 
guarantee  the  credit  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  this  transaction  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  Government  has  now  advanced  its 
credit  to  assure  the  sale. 

I  said  when  I  spoke  In  the  Senate  on 
this  question  on  October  2  that  if  the 
sale  of  wheat  did  not  represent  a  change 
in  our  trade  policy,  it  was  not  worthy  of 
a  great  country  liks  ours  to  chase  after 
Soviet  gold.  Aiui  today  I  do  not  believe 
It  worthy  of  the  dignity  of  our  country 
to  be  running  after  the  promise  of  pay- 
ment of  the  price,  either  in  gold 
or  in  dollars,  through  the  guarantee  of 
our  own  Institution,  the  Export-Import 
Bank. 

Perhaps  it  can  be  argued  there  should 
be  a  change  in  our  trade  policy.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas 
I  Mr.  Pulbright]  admits  that  this  is  a 
proposal,  in  effect,  to  change  our  trade 
policy.  I  honor  him  for  his  honesty  and 
grasp  of  foreign  policy  in  making  a  very 
effective  statement  in  testimony  before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. But  I  do  not  believe  the  Congress 
should  endorse  a  change  in  our  trade 
poUcy  with  the  Soviet  Union,  as  is  pro- 
posed now. 

What  might  happen  if  we  go  on  this 
course  of  Export-Import  Bank  guaran- 
tees of  Soviet  credit?  It  would,  I  think. 
cause  our  allies,  weak  as  they  have  been 
in  their  trade  policy  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  to  take  it  as  an  expression  of  in- 
tent on  the  part  of  the  United  States  to 
embark  on  a  program  of  large  exports 
of  agricultural  commodities;  and  this 
might  lead  them  to  believe  that  there 
would  follow  a  change  in  our  position 
with  respect  to  the  exports  of  strategic 
and  industrial  materials.  And  then  they 
would  cave  In,  In  their  trade  policy,  and 
who  can  determine  the  effect  it  would 
have  on  trade  between  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Latin  America? 

The  point  I  made  on  October  2,  and 
the  point  I  make  tonight,  is  that  if  this 
is  to  be  a  change  in  our  trade  policy, 
then  the  subject  ought  to  be  discussed 
fully  with  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  and  with  the  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  with  all  the  ap- 
propriate committees  of  Congress,  and 
with  our  allies,  so  that  Congress  and  the 
country  will  luiow  in  what  direction  we 
are  going. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  has 
expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  COOPER.  In  a  way,  this  proposes 
a  change  in  policy  similar  to  that  which 
was  expressed  when  the  Senate  approved 
the  test  ban  treaty.  We  approved  that 
treaty  with  doubts.  But  we  voted  for 
it  because  we  had  the  belief  that  the 
treaty  was  a  first  step,  that  might  lead 
to  Just  settlements  In  time  with  the  So- 
viet Union. 
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We  do  not  know  what  the  effect  of  a 
change  in  trade  policy  with  respect  to 
agricultural  commodities  and  perhaps 
industrial  commodities  might  lead  to; 
but  we  can  certainly  say  that  the  sub- 
ject deserves  full  and  complete  consid- 
eration, equal  to  that  of  consideration 
of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.  We  have 
not  haul  such  a  full  and  complete  con- 
sideration. We  do  not  have  all  the  facts. 
I  can  see  no  reason  if  this  is  an  isolated 
transaction,  that  it  will  influence  the 
Soviet  Union's  relations  with  the  United 
States — and  certainly  not  when  we  seem 
so  anxious  to  make  it. 

The  security  of  the  United  States  is 
always  the  primary  factor  if  there  Is  to 
be  a  change  in  United  States-Soviet 
trade  policy.  The  subject  deserves  fuller 
consideration  than  has  been  given,  in  my 
opinion,  by  our  Government  and,  indeed, 
by  Congress.  I  shall  support  the  bill 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota (Mr.  MtmoT]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  notwith- 
standing many  of  the  considerations 
which  have  been  so  very  directly  ex- 
plained by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopir],  with 
whom  I  often  find  myself  in  complete 
agreement.  I  favor  the  approach  of  the 
majority  in  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill.  Indeed,  I  think  I  was  the  only  mem- 
ber of  my  party  who  took  that  position  In 
the  committee.  My  reasons  are  as 
follows : 

We  are  a  great  Nation;  and  great  na- 
tions neither  bluff  nor  trifle.  As  a  great 
Nation,  we  have  said  that  we  will  make 
a  wheat  deal  with  the  Soviet  Union.  If 
now  we  wriggle  out  of  it  on  the  ground 
that  we  will  not  let  the  Export-Import 
Bank  guarantee  the  credit  of  banks  of 
the  United  States,  when  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion about  credit  worthiness — there  is 
only  a  question  about  p>olitlcal  risk — the 
Russians  and  the  whole  world  will  have 
a  right  to  say  to  us  that  we  are  trifling. 
What  the  Senate  would  do  would  be  to 
forbid  what  the  President  said  would  be 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  In  this 
deal.  That  Is  the  fundamental  question 
which  I  believe  Is  Involved. 

To  say  that  the  intent  of  this  sale  is  to 
reverse  the  trade  policy  of  our  country  Is 
not  to  state  the  fact,  because  today  the 
United  States  is  already  selling  nonstra- 
teglc goods  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
countries.  We  are  not  selling  much,  but 
we  are  selling. 

Also,  we  have  consulted  with  our  allies 
time  and  time  again.  Our  allies  are  pur- 
suing a  policy  completely  out  of  harmony 
with  our  policy.  They  are  now  selling 
billions  of  dollars'  worth  of  goods  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc  while 
we  are  selling  them  very  little. 

I  think  this  proposal  has  exactly  the 
same  quality  in  another  fleld  that  the 
test  ban  treaty  had  In  the  disarmament 
fleld.  Our  policy  has  developed  to  the 
point  where  we  are  making  a  tentative 
approach  of  a  different  character  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  Soviet  bloc  than 
we  have  made  heretofore.  The  tentative 
approach  to  the  test  ban  treaty  was  to 


determine  whether  a  small  first  step 
could  be  made  with  respect  to  the  con- 
trol of  atomic  arms.  The  transaction 
which  we  are  now  discussing  would  be  to 
determine,  as  a  first  small  step,  whether 
it  would  be  possible  for  both  sides  to  gain 
anything  from  our  increased  economic 
relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc.  I  hasten 
to  point  out  at  once  that  the  situations 
of  Communist  China  and  of  Cuba  are 
totally  different  from  this  situation,  be- 
cause aside  from  our  maintaining  rela- 
tions smd  having  cultural  and  other  ex- 
change agreements  with  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  Soviet  bloc,  central  Europe  is  at 
stake.  We  feel  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing there  to  foster  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence. 

Second,  we  would  not  be  giving  any- 
thing to  the  Soviet  Union  or  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  this  transaction.  The  question 
is — and  the  Senator  from  North  Dakota 
[Mr.  Young]  has  made  this  plain — Will 
the  transaction  be  of  advantage  to  us? 
This  will  not  be  an  eleemosynary,  woolly- 
headed,  maudlin  act.  Will  it,  in  the  hard 
pull,  be  advantageous  to  us?  I  think  it 
will. 

It  will  be  advantageous  to  us  as  a 
small  first  step  to  see  if  economic  rela- 
tions of  a  modest  character  can  help  to 
improve  relations  with  the  Soviet  bloc. 
It  will  be  advantageous  to  us  in  terms 
of  getting  rid  of  a  surplus  which  we 
have,  for  hard  money  which  we  can  use. 
Furthermore,  our  surplus  is  a  storage 
problem  to  us,  which  will  be  relieved. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewsteh  in  the  chair) .  The  time  yield- 
ed to  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  2  more 
minutes  to  me? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  2  additional  min- 
utes to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  Is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  think 
the  proposed  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  Is 
advantsigeous  to  us  in  terms  of  the  adop- 
tion of  a  different  policy  with  respect  to 
a  commodity  on  which  we  are  now  incur- 
ring a  loss. 

I  think  it  will  also  be  advantageous  to 
us  in  terms  of  the  competition  between 
our  producers  and  those  of  our  allies 
who  sell  billions  of  dollars'  worth  of 
goods  to  the  Soviet  bloc,  whereas  we  sell 
them  practically  none. 

I  think  it  will  also  be  advantageous 
to  us  in  terms  of  getting  the  Soviet  bloc 
to  be  more  dependent  upon  us  for  neces- 
sary food  supplies  and  other  materials,  as 
I  p>ointed  out  earlier  in  regard  to  the 
present  dependence  of  the  Soviets  upon 
West  Germany  for  spare  parts. 

Furthermore,  I  do  not  think  this  pro- 
posal involves  at  all  making  or  breaking 
the  Soviet  Union.  As  regards  the  food 
supply  necessary  for  the  Soviet  Union, 
all  of  us  understand  that  the  people  of 
Russia  can,  if  necessary,  tighten  their 
belts. 

Also,  the  proposed  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia  will  not  necessarily  result  In 
broad-scale  trade  with  the  Soviet  Unl<m; 
we  have  full  control  over  every  step. 

Finally,  it  Is  clear  that  the  proposed 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union  will 


give  us  an  economic  advantage  which  we 
need. 

I  do  not  favor  a  policy  of  gmeral  trade 
with  the  SoiTlet  Union  unless  we  can,  in 
that  connection,  take  adequate  care  of 
debts,  patents,  and  the  right  of  Ameri- 
cans to  travel  In  Russia  for  the  pvirpose 
of  servicing  and  selling.  There  are  many 
things  which  we  would  need  to  do  in 
terms  of  a  general  trade  arrangement, 
just  as  would  be  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  a  full-scale  test  ban  treaty. 

But,  Mr.  President,  to  put  the  matter 
very  bluntly  and  frankly,  I  think  the 
proposed  sale  of  wheat  to  Russia  Is  an 
excellent  first  step  which  will  give  us 
appreciable  economic  advantages.  In 
addition,  our  Government  is  committed 
to  it. 

However,  if  the  pending  bill  were  to  be 
enacted  into  law,  we  would  be  pulling  the 
rug  from  under  our  President. 

Therefore.  I  shall  vote  against  the 
pending  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  PROXMniE],  who  has  favored  this 
propKjsed  legislation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
for  yielding  to  me. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  argued 
that  this  proposed  arrangement  will  not 
either  make  or  break  the  economy  of  the 
Soviet  Union.  Of  course  that  is  true; 
but  in  the  Judgment  of  Khrushchev  and 
the  other  leading  Communists  the  sale 
of  the  wheat  to  Russia  will  be  sufficient- 
ly valuable  to  the  Soviet  economic  and 
military  machine  to  make  them  willing 
to  give  up  much  of  their  limited  supply 
of  gold  and  dollar  reserves. 

This  wheat  is  not  needed  in  order  to 
prevent  starvation  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
That  point  was  made  abundantly  clear 
during  the  hearings.  There  is  no  ration- 
ing of  wheat  or  any  food  in  Russia.  This 
wheat  Is  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Soviets  to  meet  their  commitments  to 
the  satellite  countries,  including  Cuba, 
and  to  replenish  the  U.S5.R.  military 
reserve.  Trade  statistics  prove  that  al- 
though Russia  has  not  had  a  good  crop 
year  since  1958,  its  exports  of  wheat  have 
increased  a  whopping  50  percent  since 
then.  Why?  Because  the  U.SJSJl. 
knows  how  valuable  this  wheat  is  in 
holding  the  Communist  aUiance  to- 
gether. 

Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon  ar- 
gued that  Cuba  has  already  been  taken 
care  of  as  a  result  of  the  wheat  deal  with 
Canada.  In  that  connection,  only  ap- 
proximately $35  million  worth  of  the 
wheat,  out  of  the  total  of  (500  million 
of  Canadian  wheat,  was  for  Cuba.  Fur- 
thermore, the  Canadian  wheat  deal  was 
consummated  before  the  occurrence  of 
the  hurricane  which  devastated  Cuba, 
and  thus  changed  the  situation  there 
and  created  a  requirement  for  much 
more  wheat  for  Cuba — as  was  conceded 
at  the  hearings. 

Our  Government  Is  engaged  In  a  pol- 
icy of  attempting  to  bring  Khrushchev 
to  his  knees;  of  getting  the  Russians  out 
of  Cuba.    The  proposed  sale  of  wheat  to 
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the  Soviet  Union  would  make  it  pos- 
sible for  Russia  to  keep  supplying  wheat 
to  Cuba  for  a  longer  period  of  time  to 
continue  to  be  the  principal  supplier  of 
food  to  Cuba.  Would  anyone  argue  this 
continued  power  over  Cuba  by  the 
U.S5Ji.  Is  in  our  interest?  Of  course 
not.  But  our  wheat  deal  will  aid  the 
UJS.SJI.  to  continue  its  domination. 

It  is  also  true  that  Riissian  wheat  ex- 
ports to  East  Germany  and  Czecho- 
slovakia keep  the  machine  tool  and 
chemical  industries  in  those  satellites 
productive  and  able  to  supply  the 
UJ3SJI.  with  the  economic  war  poten- 
tial she  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  proposed 
sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union;  and 
I  approve  of  the  Mundt  bill  because  I  be- 
lieve it  would  frustrate  the  proposed  sale 
of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  and  also 
because  I  believe  that  before  we  agree 
to  make  such  a  sale  to  the  Soviet  Union, 
we  should  insist  on  obtaining  from  the 
Soviets  a  real  concession  to  f>eace — not 
gold,  or  dollars  but  peace.  After  all.  at 
present  we  have  the  only  surplus  wheat 
in  the  world;  we  have  a  monopoly  of  it. 
and  therefore  we  are  in  a  very  strong 
bargaining  position.  At  the  committee 
hearing  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PuLBRiGHTl,  who  made  a  strong  argu- 
ment against  the  Mundt  bill,  conceded 
that  until  next  spring.  If  Russia  Is  to 
obtain  wheat,  she  must  obtain  it  from  the 
United  States.  Canada  will  not  be  able 
to  deliver  any  more  wheat  to  Russia; 
Russia  has  gotten  all  she  can  from 
Australia.  So  if  Russia  does  not  get  the 
wheat  from  the  United  States,  she  will 
not  be  able  to  get  more  wheat. 

Furthermore,  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  has  argued  that  we  should  at- 
tempt to  obtain  among  our  allies  an 
agreement,  particularly  with  respect  to 
wheat,  which  will  help  persuade  the  Rus- 
sians to  make  real  concessions.  What's 
wrong  with  that?  Impractical?  Not  a 
bit.  The  hard  fact  is  that  some  of 
our  allies  seem  to  be  willing  to  agree  to 
concerted  action. 

Before  Canada  finally  sold  the  wheat 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  the  Trade  Minister 
of  Canada  said  he  had  cleared  the  sale 
of  wheat  with  our  Government  and 
our  State  Department  had  not  protested. 

The  former  Chancellor  of  Germany, 
Mr.  Adenauer,  who  was  the  Chancellor 
of  Germany  until  a  few  weeks  ago,  has 
protested  against  our  proposed  sale  of 
wheat  to  Russia,  imless  we  win  a  conces- 
sion from  the  U.S.S.R.  for  access  to  West 
Berlin.  These  straws  in  the  wind  may 
indicate  that  if  we  insist  on  obtaining  a 
concession  from  Russia  before  we  agree 
to  sell  her  the  wheat  she  wants  very 
much,  we  may  obtain  such  a  concession. 
And  why  should  we  not  try? 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee  made  an  argimient 
against  the  Mundt  bill  which  has  con- 
siderable appeal  to  me;  namely,  that  we 
should  not  expect  to  defeat  the  Soviet 
Union  in  either  a  military  or  a  para 
military  contest,  but  that  if  peace  in  the 
world  is  to  be  achieved,  there  must  be 
some  sort  of  evolution  in  Russia — an 
evolution  in  terms  of  more  cooperation 


with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  that  trade 
with  Russia  of  the  kind  proposed  will 
perhaps  lead  to  the  reaching  of  such 
an  agreement. 

This  may  well  be  the  best  possible 
way  to  achieve  peace  in  the  world.  But, 
Mr.  President,  from  every  experience  we 
Ijave  had  with  the  Soviet  Union,  it  is 
clear  that  the  Soviets  become  peaceful 
only  when  we  use  our  bargaining  position 
to  obtain  concessions.  After  all,  within 
48  hours  after  the  President  of  the 
United  States  indicated  that  we  would 
sell  wheat  to  Russia,  the  Soviets  closed 
access  to  West  Berlin  and  kept  the 
American  troops  from  moving  into  West 
Berlin.  Does  this  suggest  the  wheat  sale 
will  soften  Russian  Communist  mili- 
tancy? It  Is  also  true  that  when  we  took 
a  firm  stand  in  regard  to  Cuba,  at  the 
time  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  made  his  magnificent  speech  of 
October  22 — a  speech  of  which  sJ|  Amer- 
icans were  so  very  proud — ana  showed 
great  firmness  in  regard  to  Cuba,  the 
President  obtained  results  for  peace,  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Premier  Khru- 
shchev backed  down. 

And  only  a  few  days  ago.  when  Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn  was  falsely  arrested  as 
a  spy.  again  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  firm.  The  result:  Barghoorn 
was  released,  because  the  President  took 
steps  to  make  sure  that  if  Barghoorn  was 
not  released,  the  United  States  would 
have  drastically  reduced  its  cultural  deal- 
ings with  the  Soviet  Union;  Barghoorn 
was  released.  In  that  way  we  obtained 
results;  the  Soviets  backed  down. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  we  should 
not  permit  this  lesson  of  history  to  be 
lost.  We  now  have  a  chance  to  use  this 
bargaining  power.  We  should  use  the 
wheat  in  order  to  obtain  some  conces- 
sions, for  example,  in  regard  to  freedom 
of  access  to  West  Berlin  or  in  regard  to 
the  removal  of  the  Russian  troops  from 
Cuba. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said  we  should  have  the  same 
kind  of  approach  on  the  wheat  deal  we 
had  on  the  test  ban  treaty.  I  agree 
that  we  should.  But  we  do  not.  The 
test  ban  treaty  provides  a  quid  pro  quo. 
The  test  ban  treaty  provides  that  if 
they  do  not  live  up  to  an  agreement  to 
help  achieve  peace,  then  we  retaliate. 
We  act.  Then  resume  testing  ourselves. 
We  secure  a  concession,  positive,  definite, 
specific  for  peace.  But  in  this  case  we 
do  not.  But  we  do  provide  the  wheat 
which  they  need  to  keep  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion's satellites  together. 

There  are  two  technical  points  I  should 
like  to  make  before  I  conclude. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  proposal  will 
help  our  balance  of  payments,  that  we 
will  get  the  gold  we  need  for  our  balance 
of  payments  and  they  will  get  the  wheat 
which  we  do  not  need.  We  are  confusing 
the  means  and  the  ends  here.  Why  do 
we  have  this  adverse  balance  of  pay- 
ments? The  reason  we  have  it  is  because 
we  face  the  threat  of  the  Soviet  Union 
in  the  world.  That  Is  why  we  have  our 
troops  stationed  in  Europe.  That  is  why 
we  have  made  gigantic  commitments  in 
foreign  military  assistance,  as  well  as 


having  troops  stationed  all  over  the 
world.  This  is  the  prime  cause  of  our 
adverse  balance  of  payments.  The  ac- 
tions of  the  Soviet  Union  through  its 
puppet  Elast  Germany  in  closing  access  to 
Berlin  costs  our  balance  of  payments  far 
more  than  any  wheat  deal  can  benefit  it, 
because  that  kind  of  Soviet  militancy  is 
the  kind  of  thing  that  persuades  wise 
people  to  continue  our  commitments  in 
EuroF>e  that  are  so  costly  to  our  balance 
of  payments.  If  we  are  to  strengthen 
our  balance-of-payments  position,  the 
permanent  way  to  strengthen  it  is  to  use 
our  strength  to  get  concessions  for  peace 
in  the  Soviet  Union  and  then  in  that 
peaceful  situation,  we  can  reduce  cau- 
tiously and  gradually  our  worldwide 
commitments. 

One  element  that  I  believe  perhaps 
has  been  missing  from  the  debate,  as 
far  as  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  con- 
cerned, which  should  be  recognized,  is  the 
interest  implication  of  the  Export-Im- 
port guarantee,  to  which  the  Mundt  bill 
is  specifically  directed. 

The  Export-Imp)ort  guarantee  assures 
Russia  more  favorable  terms  from  this 
country  than  she  can  get  from  Canada. 
We  did  not  simply  meet  Canadian  terms. 
We  beat  Canadian  terms.  We  not  only 
make  wheat  available  at  the  subsidized 
world  price,  at  a  lower  price  than  the 
American  taxpayer  has  to  pay  for  wheat, 
but  also  we,  our  Government,  guarantees 
the  shipment.  The  result :  With  the  risk 
eliminated  the  interest  rate  is  lower  than 
the  Soviet  Union  otherwise  would  have 
to  pay.  This  was  brought  out  in  the 
hearings.  The  Canadian  deal  required 
a  5V2  percent  interest  rate.  The  Amer- 
ican deal,  because  of  our  guarantee  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  required  only 
a  5  percent  Interest  rate.  The  Soviet 
Union  will  be  buying  therefore  at  a  lower 
price  because  they  have  more  favor- 
able credit  terms.  As  was  brought  out 
in  the  hearings,  and  as  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  the  newspapers,  in  the  Cana- 
dian deal  the  Soviet  Union  decided  to 
pay  cash  and  not  take  advantage  of 
credit  terms  for  the  wheat.  There  seems 
to  be  every  possibility  they  will  continue 
to  pay  cash  and  not  use  any  of  the  credit 
extended  by  Canada  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

But  the  guarantee  of  our  Export - 
Import  Bank  has  been  more  beneficial 
to  the  U5B.R.  It  has  cut  the  risk  out 
and  in  doing  so  gives  Russia  a  favorable 
5  percent  interest  rate  on  its  credit  deal. 
It  is  favorable  because  unless  we  pass 
the  Mundt  bill  we  will  be  placing  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  U.S.  taxpayer 
behind  Russia's  credit. 

There  is  one  other  related  point  I 
should  like  to  make  and  that  is  that  the 
extent  to  which  shipments  of  grain  and 
other  products  should  be  carried  in 
American  vessels. 

The  law  on  this  question  seems  abun- 
dantly clear.  I  have  recently  written  a 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  the 
Honorable  Luther  Hodges,  questioning 
whether  the  shipments  of  grain  to  Com- 
munist countries  should  not  be  entirely 
or  largely  in  American  vessels.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  Mr.  President,  that 
this  letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hon.  LirrHXS  Hodce*^ 
Secretary  of  Commatce. 
Department  of  Commerce, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deak  Mr.  Seckxtakt:  I  understand  ttiat  in 
the  recent  sale  of  UJ8.  corn  to  Hungary, 
credit  U  being  extended  to  Hungary  over  an 
18-month  period.  I  further  understand  that 
this  credit  Is  being  financed  by  a  New  York 
bank  and  the  Export-Import  Bank  is  pro- 
viding a  100-percent  guarantee  on  the  loans. 
My  Impression  Is  that  such  a  loan  arrange- 
ment necessitates  at  least  50  percent  of  the 
corn  being  shipped  to  Hungary  In  American- 
flag  vessels.  Yet  apparently  the  Maritime 
Administration  has  ruled  that  none  of  the 
grain  needs  to  be  carried  In  American  ves- 
sels. If  true,  this  decision  is  contrary  to 
our  national  Interests,  to  both  law  and  cus- 
tom. It  hurts  our  balance-of-payments  po- 
sition. It  deprives  Americans  of  Jobs  they 
need. 

AH  the  legal  precedents  on  this  question 
indicate  that  at  least  50  percent  of  any  for- 
eign shipments  of  American  grain  should  be 
carried  In  American-flag  vessels. 

The  Congress  has  repeatedly  made  this 
policy  explicit  and  the  pronouncements  from 
the  Maritime  Administration  have  always 
been  consistent  with  this  policy.  The  pres- 
ent action  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
would  seem  to  be  completely  in  violation  of 
all  legal  precedents. 

The  Maritime  Administration  has  appar- 
ently taken  action,  quietly  and  without  pub- 
lic notice,  to  permit  foreign  vessels  to  carry 
all  corn  being  shipped  to  Hungary  under  the 
recent  agreement.  Such  a  policy  will  un- 
doubtedly constitute  a  precedent  for  similar 
decisions  with  other  grain  shipments  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  1 1 

I  have  been  consistently  opposed  to  these 
grain  shipments  on  the  grounds  that  they 
serve  to  strengthen  the  Soviet  bloc  eco- 
nomically relative  to  our  own  economy.  I 
think  the  decision  by  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration accentuates  and  Intensifles  the  rela- 
tive benefits  given  to  the  Soviet  bloc  by 
these  deals  and  correspondingly  hurts  us  in 
the  cold  war  struggle. 

The  decision  by  tiit  Maritime  Administra- 
tion also  deprives  American  shippers  of  a  fair 
share  of  this  trade  with  a  Communist  coun- 
try. Such  trade  was  originally  Justified  by 
the  administration  on  the  grounds  that  It 
would  benefit  the  American  economy.  Yet 
foreign-flag  vessels  will  receive  all  of  the 
benefits  from  the  shipments  of  products. 

Our  balance  of  payments  Is  presently  In 
serious  deficit.  The  shipments  of  grain  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites  has  been 
Justified  on  the  ground  that  this  will  aid  our 
balance  of  payments.  Yet  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal positive  factors  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments Is  shipping  Income.  That  shipping  In- 
come Is  to  be  denied  to  Americans  under  the 
Maritime  AdmlnistJ-atlon  actions. 

Public  Resolution  17  approved  by  the  73d 
Congress  on  March  26,  1934,  sUtes  In  part: 
•'That  It  Is  the  sense  of  Congress  that  In  any 
loans  made  by  the  Reconstruction  Finance 
Corporation  or  any  other  instrumentality 
of  the  Goverimient  to  foster  the  exporting 
of  agricultural  or  other  products,  provision 
shall  be  made  that  such  producU  shall  be 
carried  exclusively  In  vessels  of  the  United 
States,  unless,  as  to  any  or  all  of  such  prod- 
ucts the  Shipping  Board  Bureau,  after  inves- 
tigation, shall  certify  to  the  Reconstruction 
Finance  CorporaUon  or  any  other  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Government  that  vessels  of 
the  United  SUtes  are  not  available  In  suffi- 
cient numbers,  or  In  sufficient  tonnage 
capacity,  or  on  necessary  sailing  schedule  or 
at  reasonable  ratos." 


The  Maritime  Administration  action  Is  a 
clear  violation  of  this  congressional  expres- 
sion of  poUcy. 

On  June  6.  Id34.  the  Attorney  General 
expressed  the  opinion  that  Public  Resolution 
17  was  not  to  be  regarded  as  mandatory  in 
aU  cases.  However,  It  is  my  understanding 
that,  in  fact,  very  few.  If  any.  cases  occurred 
until  after  World  War  II  In  which  Public 
Resolution  17  was  not  followed. 

On  September  12,  1945,  the  then  President 
of  the  Export-Import  Bank  wrote  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Maritime  Administration  en- 
couraging the  Administration  to  waive  the 
Public  Resolution  17  rule  in  some  cases. 
The  reason  few  the  requested  waiver  was  that 
we  were  attempting  to  promote  post-war 
reconstruction  by  extending  grants  and  loans 
to  various  foreign  countries  and  would  be, 
under  Public  Resolution  17,  taking  away 
with  one  hand  the  dollars  which  were  being 
made  available  with  the  other.  This  policy 
consideration,  of  course.  Is  not  germane  at 
the  present  time,  especially  in  view  of  oxir 
balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

In  replying  to  the  President  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  the  Maritime  Administrator 
stated  In  part:  "The  Merchant  Act  of  1936 
emphasizes  the  congressional  policy  that  a 
substantial  portion  of  foreign  trade  be  carried 
in  American  bottoms.  This  has  been  gen- 
erally construed  to  mean  that  at  least  50 
percent  of  our  foreign  commerce  In  each 
trade  route  should  be  carried  In  American 
bottoms. 

"It  is  our  thought  that  the  operations  of 
our  respective  agencies  could  be  most  effec- 
tively coordinated  In  this  respect  if  you 
would  Insert  In  your  loan  agreements  a  stand- 
ard clause,  providing  that  all  shipments 
be  on  flags  of  American  vessels,  as  indicated 
by  Public  Resolution  17,  except  to  the  extent 
that  exemptions  from  the  resolution  may  be 
permitted  by  the  Maritime  Commission. 

"The  Maritime  Commission  and  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  would  be  prepared 
to  police  the  above  quoted  contractual  pro- 
vision and  report  to  you  periodically  as  to 
the  arrangement  made  In  connection  there- 
with. The  Commission  would  Insist  In  all 
cases  upon  100  percent  shipments  In  Amer- 
ican bottoms  unless  the  foreign  government 
Involved  gave  satisfactory  assurances  with 
respect  to  reasonable  participation  by  Amer- 
ican vessels  In  the  transportation  of  imports 
to  and  exports  from  that  country.  As  a 
rough  guide  In  this  connection  a  minimum 
of  50  percent  participation  would  be  used." 
On  AprU  21,  1962,  the  then  Maritime  Ad- 
mlnUtrator  wrote  the  Secretary  of  State  fur- 
ther on  the  waiver  policy.  In  that  letter 
it  was  stated  In  part:  "The  Attorney  General 
has  held  that  Public  Resolution  17,  while 
not  mandatory.  Is  In  Itself  the  expression 
of  the  basic  policy  of  the  United  States  and 
serves  as  a  protection  against,  and  ameliora- 
tion of.  the  damaging  effects  which  result 
when  exports  purchased  from  the  United 
States  with  proceeds  of  loans  made  by  this 
Government  are  removed  from  the  scope  of 
normal  commerce  and  their  shipment  con- 
trolled by  the  recipient  of  such  loans. 

"One  consideration  to  the  granting  of  such 
general  waivers  Is  that  the  recipient  nation 
accords  fair  and  nondiscriminatory  treat- 
ment to  U.S.  registered  vessels  on  a  parity 
with  Its  own  vessels  In  the  International 
trade.  This  includes  attention  to  such  fea- 
tures as  charges  on  vessels,  taxes,  berthing 
facilities,  consular  fees  paid  by  shippers,  and 
conversion  of  freight  money,  as  well  as  the 
practice  of  the  foreign  nation  toward  efforts 
of  U.S. -flag  lines  to  complete  and  participate 
In  cargo  movements  controlled  within  that 
country." 

These  quotations  from  earlier  correspond- 
ence seem  to  me  to  esUblUh  appropriate 
guidelines  for  U.S.  policy  with  respect  to 
loans   and   foreign    freight   shipments.     My 


understanding  Is  that  the  policy  of  the  Mari- 
time Administration  has  never  been  to  waive 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  U£.-flag  require- 
ment under  PJt.  17.  Moreover,  the  waivers 
of  up  to  50  percent  have  only  occurred  in  two 
types  of  situations,  namely:  (1)  When  the 
Maritime  Administration  certifies  that  TJS.- 
flag  vessels  are  not  available  in  sufficient 
numbers,  or  tonnage  capacity,  as  to  sailing 
schedules  or  at  reasonable  rates,  or  (2)  when 
so-called  general  i>artlclpation  waivers  are 
authorized  permitting  the  recipient  nation 
vessels  to  share  in  the  traffic.  In  fact,  a  50- 
percent  U.S.-fiag  minimum  clause  was  indi- 
cated In  specific  foreign  aid  acts  in  1948, 
1949,  and  other  years  up  to  1954,  the  so-called 
Cargo  Preference  Act. 

Indeed  the  Maritime  Administration  has 
consistently  followed  the  poUcy  of  requiring 
at  least  50  percent  of  cargo  financed  by  an 
Instrumentality  of  the  Federal  Government 
to  be  carried  In  American  ships. 

This  policy  has  been  enforced  In  shipments 
to  countries  that  have  had  the  warmest  and 
friendliest  relations  with  the  United  States. 
The  Maritime  Administration  has  insisted  on 
this  policy  even  when  it  is  clear  that  the 
shipment  of  goods  is  to  an  ally  who  will 
stand  with  us  against  communism. 

But  now.  in  shipment  to  Communist  coun- 
tries— and  Hungary  has  as  black  and  brutal 
a  Communist  record  of  suppression  of  human 
liberty  as  any  nation — the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration seems  to  be  abrogating  the  law  and 
violating  established  custom  to  provide  dis- 
criminating, preferred  treatment  to  the  Com- 
munist government  of  Hungary. 

In  view  of  this  history.  I  would  like  to  in- 
quire as  to  the  type  of  waiver  which  was  pro- 
vided in  the  case  of  the  corn  sales  to  Hun- 
gary. I  recognize  that  this  decision  Is  made 
by  the  Maritime  Administration  which  Is  un- 
der your  general  direction. 
Sincerely. 

Wn-LIAK  Proxmisx. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  question  is 
relevant.  Mr.  President,  because  one  of 
the  principal  arguments  for  these  grain 
sales  is  that  they  will  assist  us  in  meet- 
ing the  current  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Yet  the  assistance  to  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  will  be  minimized  if 
the  grain  is  entirely  shipped  in  foreign 
vessels. 

There  is  an  escape  route  in  the  law  and 
regulations  with  respect  to  the  shipment 
of  commodities  of  our  export-import 
loans  in  US.  vessels.  This  escape  route 
states  that  the  requirements  of  100  per- 
cent or  50  percent  in  U.S.  vessels  is  not 
relevant  if  the  U.S.  ships  are  "not  avail- 
able." 

I  raised  this  question  with  the  Under 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Jr.,  when  he  tes- 
tified before  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  on  November  22.  I  would  like 
to  quote  at  this  point  a  part  of  his 
answer : 

In  order  to  clarify  that  point,  the  Maritime 
Administration  In  the  Etepartment  of  Com- 
merce reviewed  the  projected  requirements 
for  American  ships  during  the  coming  6  or  7 
months.  Including  the  requirements  for 
Public  Law  480  shipments. 

We  did  this.  Incidentally.  In  cooperation 
with  the  Department  of  Agrlcultvue.  As  a 
result  of  that  survey.  It  became  Immediately 
evident  that  on  the  ass\imptlon  of  approxi- 
mately 2Vi  million  tons  of  wheat  to  Russia, 
and  approximately  a  million  and  a  half  tons 
required  for  the  satellite  nations,  or  a  total 
of  4  million  tons,  we  would  not  have  suffi- 
cient domestic  bottoms  to  carry  more  than 
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60  percent  of  approximately  50  percent  of 
this  traffic.  Therefore,  all  we  did  was  to 
Interpret,  or  to  specify  the  terms  of  refer- 
ence which  the  President  placed  upon  the 
sale  of  this  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  eastern  European  Com- 
munist countries. 

Now  to  the  second  point,  as  to  why  we  re- 
quire it  for  wheat  and  wheat  flour  and  not 
for  other  agricultural  conunodltles,  the  same 
basic  projection  of  our  requirements  for 
shipping  preralled,  and  It  became  obvious 
If  we  could  only  carry  50  percent  of  the  pro- 
jected wheat  sales,  then  we  could  not  carry 
any  of  the  additional  shipments. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  had  to  give  this  answer, 
because  the  Commerce  Department  is  re- 
quired to  determine  whether  vessels  are 
available  before  deciding  that  shipments 
can  be  made  in  foreign  bottoms. 

Mr.  President,  I  challenge  the  con- 
clusion of  Mr.  Roosevelt  that  U.S.  ships 
are  not  available  to  carry  this  grain. 
In  the  first  place.  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  ap- 
parently only  considered  tramp  vessels, 
not  U.S.  steamship  lines.  In  fact.  Mr. 
President,  virtually  every  steamship  line 
in  the  country  does  have  tonnage  avail- 
able by  which  to  carry  these  grain  ship- 
ments and  would  like  very  much  to  have 
the  business. 

After  my  colloquy  with  Under  Secre- 
tary Roosevelt  and  following  the  tragic 
events  of  the  last  few  days,  my  telephone 
has  been  ringing  steadily  with  calls  from 
representatives  of  virtually  every  large 
steamship  line  in  the  country.  Repre- 
sentatives of  these  companies,  without 
exception,  have  indicated  that  they  have 
boats  available  which  could  carry  any 
amount  of  grain  or  other  conmiodities 
which  the  United  States  sells  to  the 
Soviet  Union  or  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. Moreover,  these  lines  are  very 
anxious  to  obtain  this  business. 

I  am  willing  to  document  this  state- 
ment by  letters  from  all  of  the  major 
steamship  lines.  Representatives  of 
these  lines  have  indicated  to  me  that 
they  will  provide  me  with  such  letters. 
These  companies  included  Lykes  Bros., 
United  States  Lines,  Moore-McCormack, 
States  Marine  Line.  Bloomfield  Steam- 
ship Co..  and  many  others.  Time  has 
not  permitted  me  to  obtain  these  letters 
as  yet  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  one  letter 
which  I  have  already  obtained  from 
United  States  Lines. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

VmTKD  States  Limes, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  26.  1963. 
Hon.  WnxiAM  Pboxmise. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Wcuhinffton.  D.C. 

Dkak  Senator  Pkoxmibe:  We  understand, 
one  of  the  Issues  that  has  been  raised  In 
connection  with  contemplated  sales  of  agrl- 
cultvural  commodities  to  Russia  and  the 
satellites  Is  that  of  availability  of  t7.S.-flag 
ships  or  space  thereon  for  the  delivery  of 
other  than  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  satellites. 

We  believe  the  waiver  of  the  priorities  for 
UJ3.-fUg  ships  In  delivering  commodities 
other  than  wheat  and  wheat  flour  to  this 
area  cannot  be  defended  on  the  basis  of 
the  InablUty  of  American-flag  vessels  to  make 
timely  delivery  of  such  commodities. 

Under  present  circumstances,  vessels  of  our 
steamship  company  not  only  have  available 
space    but   we   anticipate   will   continue   to 


have  available  space  reliably  and  econom- 
ically to  consummate  these  movements  In 
American -flag  ships.  Thus  we  believe  that 
freeing  the  movement  of  other  than  wheat 
and  wheat  flour  from  priorities  for  American- 
flag  vessels  will  adversely  affect  cargo  Justl- 
flably  available  to  us  and  thus  have  negative 
implications  for  our  balance  of  payments. 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  D'Oledi, 

Vice  President. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  to 
the  maximum  possible  extent  any  ship- 
ments of  grains  or  other  commodities  to 
Communist  countries  should  be  in 
American  vessels.  This  includes  both 
American  steamship  line  vessels  and 
tramp  vessels. 

To  sum  up.  what  this  deal  provides  Is 
wheat  at  a  subsidized  world  price  in- 
volving a  gift  of  tens  of  millions  of  dol- 
lars, in  effect,  f rom  th^American  tax- 
payer to  the  Soviet  Unlon>>- 

Second,  this  country's  credit  and  the 
good  faith  of  the  American  taxpayer  are 
behind  this  deal  which  provides  for  a 
lower  interest  rate  than  would  otherwise 
be  provided;  and  indeed,  for  a  lower 
Interest  rate  than  Is  available  with 
Canada. 

The  sale  will  help  the  USSR,  hold 
Cuba  and  its  other  satellites  together 
under  Russian  domination.  Because  we 
fail  to  use  our  wheat  mono(>oly  to  secure 
a  solid,  definite  concession  to  peace, 
this  deal  will  do  nothing  to  advance 
peace.  Indeed  it  is  more  likely  to  re- 
inforce U.SJ5.R.  truculence  and  militancy 
as  the  Soviet  Union  has  always  done 
when  we  fail  to  exploit  our  bargaining 
position  fully. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota.  

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  from  the  time  on 
Uie  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
template voting  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
[Mr.  MuNDTl.  I  should  like  to  enu- 
merate my  reasons  for  casting  my  vote 
for  the  amendment. 

First,  in  my  judgment,  we  are  prac- 
tically at  war  with  Red  Russia.  It  may 
be  labeled  as  the  cold  war  but  the  fact  is 
that  Red  Russia's  policy  toward  the 
United  States  has  not  been  altered  in  a 
single  degree.  Red  Russia  is  waging 
actual  war  upon  us. 

It  is  Intent  upon  destroying  our  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  system.  It  has 
no  affection  for  us.  It  is  waiting  for  the 
opportunity  to  toll  the  bell  when  our 
system  of  government  will  be  laid  to  rest. 

I  should  like  to  read  briefly  what 
George  Kennan  had  to  say  about  Red 
Russia  and  the  United  States.  These 
are  his  words.  He  tried  to  paraphrase 
the  thinking  of  the  Communist  in  Red 
Russia  about  our  country.    He  said: 

We  despise  you.  We  consider  that  you 
should  be  swept  from  the  earth  as  govern- 
ments, and  physically  destroyed  r\s  Individ- 
uals. We  reserve  the  right  In  our  private.  If 
not  in  our  ofllcial,  capacities  to  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  this  about;  to  revile  you  pub- 
licly, to  do  everything  within  our  power  to 


detach  your  own  people  from  their  loyalty 
to  you  and  their  confidence  In  you,  to  sub- 
vert your  Armed  Forces  and  to  work  for  your 
downfall  In  favor  of  the  Communist  dicta- 
torship. But  since  we  are  not  strong  enough 
to  destroy  you  today  •  •  •  since  an  Inter- 
val must  unfortunately  elapse  before  we  can 
give  you  the  coup  de  grace  •  •  •  we  want 
you  during  this  interval  to  trade  with  us. 
An  outrageous  demand?  Perhaps.  But  you 
will  accept  it.  nevertheless.  Tou  will  accept 
It  because  you  are  not  free  agents:  because 
you  are  slaves  to  your  own  capitalist  appe- 
tites, because  when  profit  Is  involved,  you 
have  no  pride,  no  principles,  no  honor.  In 
the  blindness  that  characterizes  declining 
and  perishing  classes,  you  will  compete  with 
one  another  for  our  favor. 

Those  words  portray  the  thinking  of 
Communist  Russia  today.  Not  long  ago 
Khrushchev  made  the  statement,  "When 
the  gold  of  Russia  and  of  the  Communist 
nations  is  dangled  before  the  eyes  of  the 
capitalist  United  States,  they  will 
abandon   all  pi-inclple. " 

That  is  the  situation  which  prevails 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has 
expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  5  more  minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
5  additional  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  an 
additional  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Khrushchev  is  wait- 
ing at  home,  convinced  that  the  capital- 
istic greed  and  appetite  will  not  be  able 
to  resist  the  gold,  but  would  rather  suc- 
cumb to  the  threats  which  are  implicit 
In  what  is  being  proiK>sed.  I  do  not  pro- 
I>ose  to  become  a  victim  of  what  Khru- 
shchev wants  to  offer. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  to 
have  its  friends  throughout  the  world 
believe  that  our  treatment  of  our  enemies 
is  practically  Identical  with  our  treat- 
ment of  our  friends.  If  we  subsidize  the 
sale  of  wheat  and  extend  the  guarantee 
of  credit.  I  ask,  "What  difference  would 
there  be  between  the  treatment  we  ac- 
cord to  Red  Russia  and  the  treatment 
we  accord  to  our  friends  throughout  the 
world?"  In  my  judgment,  there  would 
be  no  difference  whatsoever. 

There  is  uncertainty  In  the  minds  of 
government  officials  throughout  the 
world  as  to  what  we  are  thinking.  They 
do  not  know  what  our  policy  is. 

It  is  asked,  "Why  are  you  helping  Red 
Russia?  Why  are  you  helping  the 
Polish  Government  and  the  Yugoslav 
Government?"  "What  good  does  it  do 
for  my  nation, '  asks  a  little  nation,  "for 
us  to  stand  by  your  side  when  your  treat- 
ment of  us  is  no  different  from  your 
treatment  of  the  Communist  countries?  ' 

The  United  States  cannot  permit  such 
wrongdoing  or  anything  which  will  Indi- 
cate a  faith  and  belief  in  the  Communist 
political  and  economic  system.  If  we 
permit  the  people  around  the  world  to 
believe  in  communism  we  shall  be  help- 
ing to  drive  the  nails  which  will  even- 
tually seal  oiu*  doom.  i 

The  United  States  must  not  follow  a 
course  which  causes  government  officials 
to  be  confused  about  our  policies.    If  we 
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sell  to  Russia  but  not  to  Cuba,  not  to 
China,  and  not  to  Czechoslovakia,  what 
is  our  policy?  I  put  that  question. 
What  will  be  our  policy? 

I  have  had  some  experience  on  the 
bench.  I  have  had  some  experience  as  a 
Governor.  I  know  that  one  thing  must 
constantly  dominate;  that  is,  whatever 
the  Government  does  must  be  done  In  a 
uniformity  of  policy. 

Now  there  is  advocated  an  ad  hoc 
treatment — that  we  approach  the  prob- 
lem on  the  basis  of  immediate  expedi- 
ency and  not  on  the  basis  of  a  long- 
range  treatment  of  the  entire  question. 
What  a  strange  approach  it  is  to  sub- 
sidize sales  both  as  to  price  and  as  to 
credit. 

Initially,  when  the  proposal  was  made, 
our  Nation  was  told  the  sale  would  be 
made  for  gold,  or  for  dollars  on  the  bar- 
relhead. Now  we  are  asked  to  guarantee 
the  credit,  and,  of  course,  also  to  sub- 
sidize the  price. 

What  have  our  friends  said  about  this? 
Mr.  Adenauer  complained.  Canada  did 
not  want  to  sell  its  wheat  until  It  first 
had  the  approval  of  our  State  Depart- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
has  expired. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  3  more  minutes? 
I  shall  be  through  In  3  minutes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  is  becoming  pressed  for  time.  I 
do  not  wish  to  curtail  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  If  the  Senator  wishes,  I  will  yield 
him  3  minutes  from  the  time  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  appreciate  his 
courtesy. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes  from  the  time  in  opposition  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  very  much. 

If  we  are  to  have  a  change  in  policy — 
and  that  Is  what  is  contemplated — In 
this  Important  issue,  it  should  not  be 
determined  in  this  fugitive  and  flighty 
way.  What  is  sought  to  be  done  deals 
with  a  change  of  policy  that  the  United 
States  has  followed  since  World   War 

n. 

Now  I  conclude:  Next  year  there  Is  to 
be  held,  under  the  auspices  of  the  United 
Nations,  a  trade  conference  In  Geneva. 
In  my  juderment,  that  trade  conference 
win  propose  freedom  of  trade  between 
the  Communist  nations  and  the  nations 
of  the  West. 

How  is  American  industry,  which  re- 
lates price  to  cost,  to  compete  with  the 
economy  of  the  Communists,  which  fixes 
price  without  any  relationship  whatso- 
ever to  cost?  That  is  the  problem  that 
will  confront  us. 

This  is  the  beginning  of  that  journey 
down  the  road  which  will  supposedly 
mean  that  there  will  be  an  embrace  with 
Red  Russia;  that  we  can  compete  with 
Communist  governments  in  the  sale  of 
their  products.    It  cannot  be  done  be- 


cause in  Red  Russia  people  mean  noth- 
ing; In  the  United  States,  everything. 

I  would  like  to  get  the  $250  million  in 
gold  or  dollars.  It  is  argued  that  this 
Is  to  our  advantage.  It  Is  to  our  advan- 
tage for  the  night,  but  as  the  nights  roll 
on,  the  Conununlst  threat  will  not 
change.  It  will  grow  stronger.  What 
today  Is  a  balm  tomorrow  will  be  a  bane. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  won- 
der if  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Clark]  will  join  me  In  a  request  for 
a  quorvim  call  not  to  be  charged  to  either 
side,  to  run  only  for  a  moment  or  two, 
so  that  the  attaches  in  the  cloakroom 
may  advise  Senators  that  the  end  of  the 
debate  and  allocation  of  time  are  ap- 
proaching. If  there  are  Senators  who 
wish  to  speak,  they  should  notify  us.  I 
think  they  are  entitled  to  that  notice. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  not  object  to 
having  a  quorum  call  before  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  made  his  speech. 
Can  we  not  continue  for  a  little  while, 
unless  the  Senator  frc«n  South  Dakota 
wishes  to  make  his  speech  now? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  am  down  to  four  or 
flve  speakers.  I  know  of  no  more,  but  I 
may  not  know  of  other  Senators  who  de- 
sire to  s[>eak  on  this  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MUNDT.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  understand  that 
there  are  no  more  speakers  on  this  side. 
Is  the  Senator  through  on  his  side? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  No;  we  are  not  through 
on  this  side. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Why  not  proceed? 
The  Senator  is  the  proponent  of  the  bill, 
and  he  ought  to  make  his  views  known. 
Up  to  this  moment,  except  In  colloquy, 
they  have  not  been  made  known. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  Is  correct.  I  want- 
ed to  protect,  not  myself,  but  Senators 
who  may  not  have  made  known  their 
wish  to  speak. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  on  the  bill? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  pro- 
ponents have  77  minutes  remaining.   The 
opponents  have  115  minutes  remaining. 
Mr.    MANSFIELD.      The    proponents 
have  115  minutes  remaining? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    No;  the 

proponents  have  77  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.    MANSFIELD.     How   much  time 

does  the  Senator  from   South  Dakota 

think  he  may  require? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Not  more  than  30 
minutes,  and  probably  less.  I  was  trying 
to  have  a  quorum  call  so  that  the  at- 
taches in  the  cloakrooms  could  tell  the 
Senators  who  called  there — as  they 
always  do — that  if  they  expect  to  be 
heard  they  had  better  make  it  known. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  They  have  had 
ample  notice.  The  Senate  has  been  in 
session  since  12  o'clock.  This  Is  not  a 
club  of  strollfers.  We  are  supposed  to  be 
statesmen  and  stay  somewhere  near  the 
vicinity  of  the  floor.  Senators  should 
have  made  up  their  minds  whether  they 
wished  to  speak  on  the  bill. 

If  it  meets  with  the  approval  of  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  and  the  Sen- 


ate, I  suggest  that  we  have  an  under- 
standing that  the  Senate  vote  at  8  o'clock 
on  the  measure,  with  20  minutes  to  be 
allocated  to  this  side. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  would  be  Impos- 
sible. There  are  flve  speakers  on  this 
side  that  I  know  of.  We  shall  probably 
require  the  77  minutes  to  finish  the  argu- 
ment. I  have  not  yet  participated  in  the 
debate.  I  am  not  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  the  Sen- 
ator introduced  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Certainly.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  has  a 
speech  of  about  20  minutes.  So  he  and 
I  will  take  50  minutes  out  of  our  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.  Who 
yields  time? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 

I  Mr.  Simpson].  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  sup- 
port the  Mundt  bill.  This  bill  would 
prohibit  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  any 
agency  of  this  Government  from 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  any  obliga- 
tion Incurred  by  a  Communist  country 
or  from  extending  credit  to  any  such 
country  In  connection  with  the  purchase 
of  any  American  product. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  is  an  instru- 
ment of  the  United  States.  Its  money  Is 
the  money  of  the  American  taxpayers. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  has  two 
principal  methods  of  operation.  First,  It 
makes  loans  to  foreign  purchasers  to 
finance  the  purchase  of  U.S.  goods. 

Second,  It  makes  it  possible  for  U.S. 
exporters  to  finance  commercial  sales  by 
guaranteeing  the  short  term  credits 
normally  involved  In  such  transactions. 
In  practice,  short  term  loans  are  made  by 
commercial  banks,  and  the  function  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank  is  to  Insure  all 
or  part  of  the  risk  taken  by  the  banks  in 
return  for  an  appropriate  premium. 

It  Is  the  latter  method  which  would 
be  used  If  the  Russians  were  able  to  make 
an  agreement  with  our  wheat  exporters. 
This  would  mean  that  the  American  tax- 
payers would  be  guaranteeing  the  pay- 
ment to  our  exporters  and  commercial 
bankers. 

There  Is  no  risk  for  the  shippers  or  the 
bankers.  Full  risk,  full  guarantee  that 
the  grain  will  be  paid  for.  Is  assumed  by 
the  taxpaylng  citizens  of  the  United 
States  through  the  wholly  American 
owned  Export-Import  Bank. 

For  more  than  15  years  we  have  been 
extending  great  economic  and  military 
aid  to  nations  throughout  the  world  In 
an  effort  to  safeguard  those  countries 
from  Conununlst  aggression. 

We  have  made  some  progress  In  slow- 
ing down  the  Communist  aggression.  We 
now  see  the  first  possibility  of  a  weak- 
ening and  overextended  Russian  Govern- 
ment. We  have  held  off  Russia's  ad- 
vances for  many  years  until,  now,  her 
own  system  is  threatening  to  bring  great 
damage  to  her  reputation. 

What  do  we  do  when  we  learn  of  her 
difficult  condition?  I  tell  the  Senate 
what  we  do.  We  Immediately  make  over- 
tures to  her  negotiators  to  see  If  we  can 
make  a  profit  by  selling  our  excess  wheat. 
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RuuBia  does  not  need  our  wheat  to  feed 
her  people:  she  needs  it  to  meet  her 
commitments  to  her  Communist  coun- 
tries. All  of  the  government  witnesses 
before  our  committee  testified  that  Rus- 
sia could  get  by  without  our  wheat.  So. 
selling  wheat  to  Russia  is  not  a  Chris- 
tian act  which  would  alleviate  suffering 
of  a  hungry  people. 

The  selling  of  wheat  and  other  products 
to  Russia  permits  that  Communist  coim- 
<try  to  meet  its  commitment  and  to  main- 
tain itself  as  a  power  in  world  commerce. 

I  invite  attention  to  the  record  of  the 
hearings,  at  page  151,  the  testimony 
elicited  by  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  DoMiincK]  from  Mr.  Ball.  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State.  That  colloquy  reads 
as  follows: 

Senator  Douinick.  Would  you  agre*  In 
many  areas  of  tbe  world  Ruaala  la  doing  Ita 
beat  to  overthrow  free  world  governments 
and  to  put  them  xinder  Communist  govem- 
Tcitntf 

Mr.  Baxj..  There  Is  no  doubt  of  It. 

Senator  Dominick.  At  the  moment,  our 
poUcy  Is  not  to  trade  with  either  Red  China 
or  Cuba  in  any  form;  this  is  correct,  is  It 
not? 

Ur.  Baix.  That  U  right. 

SenaU»'  Dominick.  If  this  particular 
transaction  goes  through,  would  you  antici- 
pate that  we  wo\Ud  change  our  policy  with 
respect  to  trade  with  those  Communist  coun- 
tries? 

til.  Bau..  No;  certainly  not. 

Senator  Doiukick.  On  what  basis  do  you 
dlsUngulsh  that? 

Mr.  Bali..  There  is  a  fundamental  dif* 
ference  in  the  nature  of  the  relationshlpe. 
Conununlst  China  stUl  has  Americans  in 
Xxrison. 

I  pause  at  that  point  to  say  that  Com- 
munist Russia  has  had  Amercians  in 
prison.  She  has  had  American  service- 
men in  prison  at  the  autobahn.  She 
held  Professor  Barghoom  in  prison. 
She  has  held  many  prisoners,  and  will 
continue  to  hold  others  in  the  future. 

I  continue  to  read: 

It  still  la  engaged  In  a  violent  action 
against  us  around  the  world  in  various 
places.  Tbe  main  problem  that  we  have 
with  It.  of  course,  is  Its  aggressive  intention 
with  regard  to  Pormoea,  the  fact  that  we 
have  friendly  relations  with  the  Republic 
of  China. 

While  Red  China  is  the  aggressor  in 
Formosa,  Russia  is  the  aggressor  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  in  Cuba.  It  should  be 
clear  that  Cuba.  Russia,  and  China  are 
one  and  the  same  type  of  nation — dedi- 
cated to  the  overthrow  of  the  great 
United  States  of  America. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  Chair).  The  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  ever  oiu:  economic 
system  had  an  opportunity  to  show  Its 
superiority,  now  is  the  time.  We  must 
not  weaken  our  position  by  balling  out 
our  enemy  in  a  time  of  crisis.  We  are 
not  in  the  cold  war  for  sports.  We  are 
in  it  for  the  survival  of  freedom. 

For  many  years  we  have  refused,  and 
properly  so.  to  aid  Communist  countries. 
I  believe  now  is  the  time  to  reevaluate 
our  position.    Do  we  believe  that  com- 


munism Is  out  to  destroy  us.  or  do  we 
believe  that  the  Communists  are  our 
friends?  I  believe  they  are  dedicated 
to  the  destruction  of  our  Nation  and 
freedom.  I  am  not  prepcured  to  ask  the 
taxpayers  of  America  to  guarantee  the 
debts  of  our  cold  war  enemies. 

I  do  not  agree  with  the  administration 
and  Its  policy  to  sell  wheat  to  the  Com- 
munist bloc  countries:  nor  do  I  agree 
with  the  Attorney  General  in  his  Inter- 
pretation of  the  Johnson  Act.  However, 
those  decisions  have  been  made,  and  I 
do  not  quarrel  with  them.  We  are  now 
confronted  with  the  problem  of  asking 
the  American  people  to  assume  the  risk 
of  non-payment  tqr  the  Communist  bloc 
countries. 

We.  as  a  country,  have  asked  oiu*  allies 
not  to  deal  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. We  have  criticized  those  coun- 
tries which  did  trade  with  Red  China. 
Cuba,  or  any  of  the  other  Communist 
countries. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  1  additional 
minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Our  Oovenunent  for- 
gets its  role  as  the  leader  of  the  free 
world  and  attempts  to  reinterpret  the 
law  so  that  we  can  sell  our  cold  war 
enemy  wheat  and  acquire  a  profit. 

So  it  Is  my  sincere  hope  that  Congress 
will  place  principle  above  profit  and  deny 
the  Export-Import  Bank  the  authority 
to  guarantee  this  credit. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  May  I  inquire  from 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle  if  anj  Senator 
wishes  to  speak  for  a  short  period  of 
time?  The  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  THURMOND]  is  on  his  way  to 
the  Chamber. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Hampshire. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
cannot  endorse  S.  2310,  a  bill  to  take 
away  the  facilities  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  American  businessmen  in  any 
commercial  transactions  they  may  have 
with  Commimlst  coimtrles.  Such  ex- 
port encooragements  are  provided  by 
every  other  major  trading  nation  and 
help  to  move  world  trade  Into  channels 
whose  course  is  at  first  uncertain. 

The  Issue  posed  by  this  bill  is  much 
broader  than  approval  or  disapproval  of 
the  much -discussed  sale  of  surplus 
wheat  to  the  Commimlst  bloc  So  far 
as  that  transaction  Is  concerned,  as  I 
said  at  the  time  negotiations  were  an- 
nounced, it  seems  possible  that  this  Na- 
tion might  have  turned  a  serious  Soviet 
wheat  shortage  to  better  advantage,  not 
In  terms  of  price,  but  In  order  to  achieve 
national  security  objectives.  While  our 
traders  might  have  won  more,  I  cannot 
support  a  bill  that  would  conclusively  bar 
any  public  benefits  which  might  flow 
from  such  trade,  now  or  in  the  future. 
Its  passage  would  place  American  busi- 
ness at  a  disadvantage  and  protect  the 
other  trade  relations  of  the  Soviet  bloc 
from  American  competition. 

Our  trade  with  the  controlled  econ- 
omies of  the  Soviet  bloc  should  not  be 
free  of  regulation  and  restraints.  Under 
existing  law.  the  Government  may  deny 
an  export  license  for  any  such  transac- 
tion. But  the  record  of  hearings  on  S. 
2310  discloses  little  to  support  the  view 
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that  this  is  the  time  to  Impose  blanket  re- 
strictions on  East- West  trade.  We  must 
avail  ourselves  of  every  opportunity  to 
Influence  the  conduct  of  the  bloc  coun- 
tries and  should  not  deny  ourselves  the 
Instruments  of  trade  in  our  contest  with 
their  governments. 

Let  the  subject  economies  feel  the 
productive  vigor  of  American  enterprise. 
Our  free  enterprise  system,  not  threat- 
ened by  competition  with  State  econ- 
omies, should  welcome  such  a  challenge. 

There  Is  a  [>olitlcal  risk  in  such  trade, 
which  the  Export-Import  Bank  was 
created  to  bear.  Many  of  the  advan- 
tages of  such  trade,  including  improve- 
ment in  our  chronic  balance-of-pay- 
ments  dlfQcultles,  accrue  to  the  Nation  as 
a  whole.  The  purely  economic  risks, 
such  as  price  fluctuations,  are  borne  by 
the  traders  and  their  private  banks. 
Once  it  Is  decided  to  have  a  Government 
flnancial  institution  to  underwrite  the 
political  risk  of  exports,  I  believe  it 
should  be  permitted  to  guarantee  such 
export  transactions  as  the  Government 
itself  permits.  Consequently.  I  urged 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
to  report  the  bill  unfavorably  to  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Idaho. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the  one 
basic  question  which  faces  the  Senate 
may  be  stated  simply.  It  is  whether  it 
is  in  the  national  interest  to  encourage 
peaceful  trade  with  all  nations,  includ- 
ing Communist  nations.  Our  late,  great 
President  believed  it  was.    So  do  L 

We  are  one  in  this  Chamber  in  our  op- 
position to  communism,  in  our  distaste 
for  Communist  governments.  However, 
hating  them  will  not  make  them  go 
away.  Refusing  to  trade  with  them 
does  not  prevent  their  trading  with  other 
nations  in  the  non -Communist  world. 

What  does  it  gain  us  to  sell  surplus 
wheat  to  West  Germany,  only  to  have  it 
refined  there  into  flour  and  sold  profit- 
ably to  the  Iron  Curtain  countries?  Our 
food  eventually  reaches  those  countries 
through  middlemen,  who  reap  the  gain. 
To  persist  in  this  course  is  only  to  hard- 
en and  harshen  the  schism  between  the 
United  States  and  Communist  govern- 
ments, without  weakening  them  in  any 
meaningful  way. 

Sooner  or  later  we  must  realize  that 
we  all  live  on  one  shrunken  planet.  We 
must  either  live  together  In  peace  or  die 
together  in  a  nuclear  war. 

Sale  of  food  promotes  the  cause  of 
peace.  Two  hundred  and  fifty  million 
dollars  paid  to  us  by  Russia  for  surplus 
food  we  do  not  need  not  only  will  help 
us  earn  added  gold,  which  we  do  need, 
but  will  also  represent  $250  million 
which  Russia  cannot  spend  on  guns  or 
missiles  or  other  mischief  in  her  effort 
to  weaken  or  subvert  free  governments 
elsewhere  in  the  world. 

Therefore,  I  believe  that  the  sale  of 
this  wheat  is  in  the  inteUlgent  self-inter- 
est of  the  United  States.  The  credit 
terms  to  facilitate  this  sale  are  of  a  nor- 
mal commercial  character.  To  withhold 
them  is  to  block  the  sale,  for  no  sufficient 
cause. 

I  commend  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency  for  reporting  the  proposal 
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adversely,  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will  up- 
hold the  decision  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  [Mr.  ThtjrmondL 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  bill.  S.  2310,  intro- 
duced by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mcndt]  to 
prohibit  plans  for  the  U.S. -financed  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  to  guarantee  repay- 
ment of  commercial  loans  made  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Hungary  so  these  two 
Communist  countries  will  purchase 
wheat  from  our  country. 

There  are  any  number  of  reasons,  Mr. 
President,  why  we  should  not  sell  wheat 
to  Communist  countries,  and  especially 
not  on  credit.  For  one  thing.  Public 
Law  87-128  approved  by  the  Congress  in 
1961  spells  out  the  intention  of  the  Con- 
gress that  the  United  States  should: 

In  no  manner  either  subsidize  the  export, 
sell,  or  malce  available  any  subsidized  agri- 
cultural commodity  to  any  nations  other 
than  •   •   •  friendly  nations. 

Secondly,  selling  food  to  the  Commu- 
nists is  giving  direct  assistance  to  oui* 
enemy,  the  forces  of  world  communism. 
It  Is  quite  well  understood,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  any  armed  force  of  a  nation 
must  have  three  basic  necessities  in  or- 
der to  attain  any  degree  of  success  in 
battle.  An  armed  force  must  have  food, 
clothing,  and  weapons.  Therefore,  Mr. 
President,  food  is  a  weajxin  of  war — In- 
deed, a  very  vital  weapon  of  war. 

We  have  heard  many  cries  in  support 
of  the  wheat  deal  with  the  Communists 
because  there  is  a  so-called  humanitar- 
ian principle  involved  in  keeping  the 
Russian  people  from  starving.  Even  if 
we  provided  this  wheat  to  the  Soviets 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  the  Russian 
people,  the  Russian  people  would  only  get 
the  leftover  crumbs  after  the  Communist 
elite,  the  rank  and  file  Communist  Party 
members,  and  the  armed  forces  are 
fed — in  that  order,  Mr.  President.  It  is 
well  known  that  the  Communist  leaders, 
who  plan  and  control  everything  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  always  give  the  people 
what  is  left  over  after  the  Communists 
themselves  and  the  armed  forces  are  first 
provided  for. 

Actually,  Mr.  President,  the  Soviets 
have  a  large  quantity  of  wheat  stored  for 
use  in  wfiLr,  and  the  needs  of  the  Russian 
people  can  be  met  from  current  harvests. 
What  concerns  the  Communist  leaders 
is  how  they  can  meet  their  wheat  com- 
mitments to  the  satellite  countries  in 
order  to  keep  them  in  their  grip,  and 
to  neutrals  imder  their  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram, and  still  maintain  their  wartime 
stockpiles.  The  Communists  have  shown 
to  the  world  that  collectivization  of 
farms  does  not  work  so  well.  They  must 
use  several  times  as  many  farmworkers 
to  produce  the  same  amount  of  a  par- 
ticular crop  as  our  efficient,  capitalist 
farming  methods  require  in  this  coun- 
try. In  order  to  produce  more  to  meet 
their  commitments  to  their  satellites  and 
in  their  forelgrn  aid  wooing  program,  the 
Communists  would  be  forced  to  pull  back 
to  the  farms  more  workers  now  being 


used  In  industry  to  manufacture  arma- 
ments or  in  their  armed  forces  because 
food,  above  all  else,  must  be  provided  to 
the  people  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  If 
they  are  to  be  kept  in  slavery. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  if  there 
is  any  validity  to  the  theory  of  frag- 
mentation, which  has  been  the  guiding 
policy  consideration  in  our  foreign  rela- 
tions particularly  with  Yugoslavia,  the 
proposed  wheat  deal  would  mitigate 
against  the  success  of  the  fragmentation 
of  the  Soviet  bloc.  As  has  been  pointed 
out,  either  our  wheat  will  be  trans- 
shipped to  bloc  countries,  or  the  Soviets 
will  use  our  wheat  for  their  domestic 
requirements,  and  ship  their  own  wheat 
to  the  bloc  countries.  This  will  increase 
the  dependence  of  the  bloc  countries  on 
Russia,  greatly  diminish  the  chances  of 
the  fragmentation  of  the  bloc,  and  lessen 
the  chances  of  a  greater  reliance  by  some 
of  the  satellites  on  the  Western  nations. 

Why  should  we  bs^  the  Communist 
leaders  out — and  on  credit,  too? 

Another  reason  why  we  should  not  sell 
this  wheat  to  the  Communists — and  we 
might  as  well  use  the  term  "give"  in 
place  of  "sell"  if  we  are  going  to  extend 
the  Communists  credit  to  buy  the 
wheat — is  that  we  will  be  letting  down 
the  many  captives  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain who  have  been  willing  to  sabotage 
their  own  food  supplies  in  order  to  wage 
the  fight  for  freedom  in  one  of  the  few 
ways  they  are  able  to  battle  their  Com- 
munist masters.  The  grain  harvest  in 
the  Soviet  Union  is  sabotaged  not  only 
in  the  fields  but  likewise,  and  to  a  con- 
siderable degree,  in  transportation. 

The  following  excerpts  are  from  an 
article  in  the  "Gudok" — the  Whistle,  a 
Soviet  transportation  news  publication, 
dated  September  17,  1963.  It  describes 
the  grain-hauling  trains  at  the  Atkarsk 
and  Balfishov  railroad  stations.  This 
is  a  typical  article. 

The  losses  of  grain  In  transf>ortatlon  are 
not  small  at  all.  We  visited  trains  that  had 
arrived  to  Atkarsk.  Grain  was  pouring  out 
profusely  from  many  cars.  It  was  practi- 
cally Impossible  to  count  them  all.  In  train 
No.  2617,  cars  Noe.  139757,  1&21454,  72959. 
and  626139.  and  in  train  No.  2631,  cars  Noe. 
1463918,  621653.  and  774616  were  leaking. 
And  we  covQd  list  them  like  that  on  and 
on.     A  lot  of  grain  was  being  lost. 

We  followed  a  grain  path  that  led  us  to 
the  grain  elevator.  There  was  the  car  No. 
742559  with  the  large  holes  In  Its  body  and 
with  broken  doors.  Several  other  cars  had 
broken  doors,  too. 

We  asked  the  transportation  supervisor  of 
the  flour  mill.  Sldorov.  if  the  losses  are  really 
significant. 

"Oh  yes."  he  said;  we  missed  more  than 
70  tons  of  grain  In  196  cars  that  arrived 
recently." 

We  witnessed  the  arrival  of  a  train  from 
Pugachevsk  and  registered  a  shortage  of 
2.250  kilograms  in  car  No.  1678724  and  4,400 
kg  in  car  No.  779067,  and  so  on. 

In  30  cars  that  arrived  from  Pugachevsk 
on  28  August,  more  than  62  tons  of  grain 
were  missing.  In  car  No.  140662,  that  came 
from  Yershov,  the  loss  exceeded  18  tons.  The 
same  type  of  cars  arrived  from  Urbakh. 
Aleksandrov-Oay,  Mokrous,  Pltevka,  and 
other  stations. 

I  have  outlined  several  basic  reasons 
why  our  Government  should  not  permit 
the  sale  or  giving  of  wheat  to  Commu- 
nist countries,  for  gold  or  otherwise. 


On  the  question  of  extending  credit  to 
the  CcHnmunlst  Governments  of  the  So- 
viet Union  and  Hungary,  I  should  like  to 
outline  several  points  which  support  the 
policy  position  set  forth  in  the  Mundt 
bill.  I  might  point  out  here  that  the 
Mundt  bill  would  not  preclude  the  wheat 
sale  but  merely  the  guarantee  by  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  of  commercial  loans 
to  the  countries  which  are  in  default  to 
us  on  previous  loans. 

First,  there  is  the  question  of  whether 
the  extension  of  credit  to  these  countries 
is  even  lawful.  The  Johnson  Act  of  1934 
specifically  bars  extension  of  credit  to 
nations  in  default  on  their  debts  to  our 
country.  Yet,  our  Government  is  giving 
its  assent  for  grain  dealers  and  traders 
to  sell  wheat  to  these  two  Communist 
countries  at  a  Government  subsidy  of 
approximately  60  cents  per  bushel.  The 
grain  dealers  and  traders  do  not  want  to 
accept  Communist  credit  in  exchange  for 
the  wheat,  and  neither  do  the  commer- 
cial banks  which  have  been  asked  to 
make.4iie  loans  to  the  Communists.  They 
simply  do  not  have  enough  faith  in  the 
Communists  to  put  their  dollars  on  the 
line  in  exchange  for  a  Communist  prom- 
ise to  pay — and  they  have  good  reason 
to  be  wary  of  the  Communists  and  the 
keeping  of  their  word.  So  they  have 
turned  to  the  American  taxpayer,  who 
supplies  the  funds  for  the  operation  of 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  have  asked 
him  to  guarantee  the  loans  for  them.  If 
the  present  arrangements  are  permitted 
to  go  through,  no  one  stands  to  lose  his 
shirt  except  the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  President,  I  just  do  not  understand 
why  we  cannot  demand  gold  on  the 
barrelhead,  as  it  was  generally  vmder- 
stood  initially  that  we  would  get.  In  ex- 
change for  the  proposed  wheat  sale. 
After  all,  testimony  presented  in  the 
Banking  and  Currency  Committee  states 
the  Canadians  have  been  getting  a  down- 
payment  of  80  percent  in  gold  on  their 
wheat  sales  to  the  Communists.  In  fact, 
Mr.  President,  it  has  also  been  reported 
and  recorded  in  the  committee  hearings 
that  the  Soviets  have  approximately  $9 
billion  in  gold  reserves. 

In  a  recent  column,  the  Allen-Scott 
report  has  stated  that  even  the  Cana- 
dians, who  are  getting  such  a  large  down- 
payment  compared  to  us.  are  having  diffi- 
culty collecting  on  the  credit  they  have 
extended  to  the  Chinese  Communists. 

As  to  the  question  of  Communist  reli- 
ability, in  September  1962,  the  Defense 
T)epartment  Issued  a  pamphlet  stressing 
Communist  statements  and  actions 
which  prove  that  they  cannot  be  trusted. 
Then,  there  are  the  Soviet  debt  obliga- 
tions to  the  United  States  which  have 
never  been  met.  They  owe  us  $621  mil- 
lion in  principal  and  interest  from  World 
War  I,  (11  billion  in  lend  lease  aid  dur- 
ing World  War  n,  and  $205  million  for 
assistance  at  the  end  of  World  War  n. 

In  making  a  decision  here  today  I 
hope  that  each  Senator  will  ask  himself 
two  questions : 

First,  would  I  extend  such  a  loan  to 
a  credit  risk  like  Niklta  Khrushchev  who 
has  vowed  to  "bury  us"?  and,  second, 
even  if  I  would,  would  my  people  back 
home  agree  to  have  the  money  taken 
fnxn  their  own  pockets  for  this  purpose? 
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I  think  the  answer  would  be  a  resound- 
ing "No"  to  each  of  these  questions  and 
presents  the  best  reasons  anyone  could 
give  for  refusing  to  compound  an  al- 
ready tragic  mistake  of  providing  our 
enemies  with  a  vital  weapon  of  war  in 
these  perilous  times. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  more  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  and  wish  to  have  him 
answer  a  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  THURMOND.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Senator  from 
South  Carolina  said  that  under  the  Ca- 
nadian sale  of  wheat,  Canada  received  80 
percent  down,  as  compared  with  our  25 
percent  down,  as  proposed.  I  am  sure 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  under- 
stands that  the  terms  agreed  upon  with 
the  Canadians  were  the  same  as  those 
in  connection  with  our  own  proposed 
sale — namely,  25  percent  down — but  that 
when  the  settlement  date  came.  Russia — 
of  her  own  volition — paid  80  percent. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  that  was  in 
lieu  of  gold,  and  we  are  not  to  get  that. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  We  shall  not  know 
what  we  shall  be  getting  until  the  settle- 
ment date  comes.  The  Soviet  Union  is 
required  to  pay  25  percent  down.  She 
may  pay  more  if  she  wishes  to  do  so. 
I  should  like  to  have  the  Record  show 
that. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  unless  the 
pending  bill  were  passed,  would  not  the 
U.S.  taxpayers  be  guaranteeing  a  loan 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  through  private 
banks,  because  our  Export-Import  Bank, 
which  is  owned  by  the  U.S.  Government, 
would  back  up  the  loan? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  would  be  guaranteeing  the  loan, 
but  would  be  receiving  a  premium  for 
doing  90 — for  doing  a  regular  insurance 
job. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Therefore,  the 
US.  taxpayers  would  be  guaranteeing 
the  loan,  through  their  Government, 
would  they  not? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  No.  Five-eighths 
of  1  percent  is  paid  by  the  private  banks 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank,  and  the 
interest  charge  is  to  be  used  to  guaran- 
tee the  loan. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  But  if  the  Export- 
Import  Bank   guarantees  the  loan 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  But  the  private 
banks  would  be  paying  the  premium — 
Just  as  in  the  case  of  any  insurance 
business. 

At  any  rate,  the  time  I  have  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  has 
expired:  and  I  have  promised  to  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
[Mr.  Musxix].  I  now  yield  that  time  to 
him. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  President,  the  issue  before  us  to- 
day is  whether  we  shall  permit  private 
individuals  to  sell  wheat  or  other  com- 
modities to  Soviet  bloc  countries  on 
normal    commercial    credit    terms.    S. 


2310.  with  or  without  the  Mundt  amend- 
ment, would  withdraw  from  commercial 
banks,  active  in  world  trade,  the  oppor- 
tunity to  use  the  Expert-Import  Bank 
guarantee  program  in  commercial  trans- 
actions with  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  It  would,  from  all 
indications,  kill  the  proposes  sale  of  sur- 
pliis  wheat  or  other  commodities  to  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

The  first  question  we  must  ask  our- 
selves is  whether  we  consider  the  pro- 
posed sale  of  U.S.  wheat  and  flour  to  the 
Soviet  Union  and  East  European  coun- 
tries as  being  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  following  seem  to  me  to  be  perti- 
nent considerations: 

First.  We  have  wheat  "rimning  out  of 
our  ears" — wheat  which  we  do  not  need. 
We  have  12  billion  bushels  of  surplus 
wheat  in  storage,  for  which  we  are  paying 
millions  of  dollars  a  year  in  storage  costs. 
This  year's  crop  will  be  in  excess  of  1  bil- 
lion bushels.  This  is  nearly  double  our 
annual  requirements. 

Second.  We  have  a  balance-of-pay- 
ments  problem  which  imposes  a  severe 
drain  upon  our  gold  supply.  A  s^e  of 
wheat  for  dollars  would  help  us  ease  this 
problem. 

Third.  Other  countries  in  the  West.  In- 
cluding Canada  and  West  Germany, 
among  others,  have  sold  wheat  or  wheat 
flour  to  the  Soviet  Union. 

Fourth.  In  selling  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  we  would  be  exchanging  wheat 
which  we  do  not  need  for  dollars  which 
we  do  need. 

On  balance,  therefore,  it  seems  to  me 
that  it  is  in  the  national  interest  to  have 
prlvsUe  traders  sell  wheat  and  wheat 
flour  to  the  Soviet  bloc  for  dollars — in- 
cluding either  cash  or  short-term  or 
medium-term  commercial  credit  terms. 

Yankee  traders  have  always  recog- 
nized that  a  trade  is  a  two-way  proposi- 
tion. We  do  not  make  one  unless  there 
is  an  advantage  in  it  for  us.  In  this  case, 
as  I  see  it,  the  advantage  to  us  more  than 
offsets  the  fact  that  wheat  sales  will  ease 
the  current  wheat  shortage  of  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  believe  that  the  sale  will  point 
up,  for  all  the  world  to  see,  the  success 
of  American  agriculture,  compared  with 
the  bankrupt  Soviet  agricultural  system. 

Moreover,  as  the  First  National  City 
Bar^k  of  New  York  put  it  in  its  recent 
newsletter: 

TVade  among  the  nations,  to  mutual  ad- 
vantage, is  a  good  way  to  keep  rivalry  on  a 
peaceful  basis. 

The  question  raised  by  S.  2310  is  the 
degree  of  risk  involved  in  the  negotiation 
of  c<mmierclal  credit  arrangements  with 
the  Soviet  Union  and  its  allies. 

It  is  clear  that  no  one  seriously  ques- 
tions the  role  of  credit  in  international 
trade — except  as  it  may  involve  the  So- 
viet bloc.  Credit  is  playing  a  larger  role 
in  international  trade  each  year,  as  it 
is  in  oiir  domestic  economy.  Our  export- 
ers are  finding  that  without  credit  ar- 
rangements, they  cannot  compete  with 
foreign  operators.  As  a  result,  there  has 
been  a  growth  in  the  number  of  U.S. 
banks  active  in  world  trade. 

In  their  trade  financing  transactions, 
our  banks  rely  on  the  recently  estab- 
lished Foreign  Credit  Insurance  Associa- 


tion, made  up  of  over  70  private  marine, 
casualty,  and  property  insurance  com- 
panies and  the  UJ3.  Govenunents  Ex- 
port-Import Bank,  for  insurance  and 
guarantees.  These  devices  serve  to  pro- 
tect financial  houses  and  exporters  from 
the  commercial  and  political  risks  in- 
herent in  foreign  trade.  They  are 
comparable  to  Government  owned  or 
supported  export  guaranty  institutions  in 
other  countries. 

Tm  aoLi  or  th«  expo«t-u«k>bt  bank 

The  Export-Import  Bank  as  served  for 
more  than  29  years  as  the  Government's 
only  agency  dedicated  solely  to  the  fi- 
nancing of  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States.  Its  present  scope  and 
form  of  organization  date  from  1945, 
when  the  law  under  which  it  now  oper- 
ates was  enacted. 

In  performing  its  function  of  aiding 
and  facilitating  the  foreign  trade  of  the 
United  States,  the  Bank  finances  or 
guarantees  the  payment  of  medium- 
term  commercial  export  credits  extended 
by  exporters  or  commercial  banlcs,  and, 
in  partnership  with  private  insurance 
companies,  offers  short-term  and  me- 
dium-term export  credit  insurance. 

It  makes  long-term  loans  to  finance  the 
purchase  of  U.S.  equipment,  goods,  and 
related  services  for  projects  undertaken 
by  private  enterprises  or  governments 
abroad. 

Emergency  credits  are  also  provided  to 
assist  other  countries  in  maintaining  the 
level  of  exports  from  the  United  States 
when  they  experience  temporary 
balance-of-payments  difficulties. 

Mindful  of  the  expressed  desire  of  the 
Congress  and  in  full  accord  with  the 
American  emphasis  on  private  enter- 
prise, the  Bank  avoids  competing  with 
private  capital,  and  seeks  private  partic- 
ipation in  its  loans.  It  lends  and  guar- 
antees only  where  it  finds  reasonable  as- 
surance of  repasrment. 

The  matter  of  export  credit  guaran- 
tees \s  of  critical  concern  to  American 
exporters  and,  in  effect,  to  our  free  en- 
terprise system.  These  must  be  avail- 
able, or  our  exporters  are  simply  pre- 
cluded from  competing  with  foreign 
trade  interests.  Without  these  guaran- 
tees in  normal  foreign  trade  channels, 
we  leave  the  field  to  foreign  merchants, 
and  our  system  of  free  enterprise  suffers. 

I  quote  from  the  "final  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  of  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ate, prepared  by  its  special  staff  on  the 
study  of  U.S.  foreign  commerce,  pursu- 
ant to  Senate  Resolution  243,  86th  Con- 
gress" and  printed  on  June  26,  1961 — 
page  218: 

None  of  the  competitive  facton  confront- 
ing the  American  exporters  in  foreign  mar- 
kets is  more  crucial  than  his  ability  to  offer 
his  product  on  attractive  credit  terms.  Very 
often  this  makes  the  difference  between  clos- 
ing a  transaction  and  losing  the  business  to  a 
competitor  In  another  country. 

In  Its  Interim  report  in  April  1960.  the 
committee's  foreign  commerce  study  staff 
analyzed  this  problem  in  terms  which  bear 
repeating  here: 

Considerable  confusion  appears  to  have 
arisen  from  the  failure  to  distinguish  clearly 
between  export  credit,  or  financing,  and  ex- 
port credit  guarantees,  which  are  essentially 
a  form  of  Insurance.  The  distinction  is 
graphically  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the 
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two  functions  are  separately  performed  do- 
mestically by  banking  Institutions  on  the 
one  hand  and  Insurance  institutions  on  the 
other.  Traditionally,  the  commercial  bank- 
ing function  Is  concerned  with  the  exten- 
sion of  loans  at  prescribed  interest  rates  to 
individual  borrowers  In  specific  cases;  the 
Insurance  function  Is  to  protect  the  insured 
against  loss  from  any  one  of  a  variety  of 
causes  in  return  for  a  premium.  This  basic 
difference  In  purpose  suggests  an  equally 
basic  difference  between  banks  and  Insurance 
companies  both  in  psychology  and  in  admin- 
istration; and  the  difference  should  be  taken 
into  account  In  considering  the  establish- 
ment of  Improved  export  credit  gxiarantee 
faciUUes. 

Once  the  distinction  has  l^een  clearly 
drawn,  however,  the  dilemma  of  the  Amer- 
ican exporter  Is  evident.  Stated  briefly,  and 
at  some  risk  of  overstmpllflcatlon.  it  is  this: 
In  order  to  compete  with  producers  in  West- 
em  Europe  and  Japan,  the  U.S.  producer 
must  offer  his  oversea  customer  payment 
terms  as  favorable  aa  those  offered  by  his 
competitors.  In  order  to  do  so.  he  must  be 
able  to  finance  his  export  transactions.  But 
because  of  certain  hasards  peculiar  to  the  ex- 
port trade,  primarily  of  a  political  natxire. 
commercial  banks  are  often  disinclined  to 
acconunodate  him.  Por  the  same  reason, 
most  domestic  Insurance  companies  will  not 
«"««"">•  the  risk  on  such  transactions. 

In  most  countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan  these  export  risks  are  met  through  a 
relatively  simple  system  of  guarantees  under 
which  the  exporter  is,  in  effect,  insured  by  a 
government  or  government-backed  Institu- 
tion against  loss  on  his  export  sales.  Armed 
with  this  insurance,  be  can  obtain  financing 
in  normal  commercial  channels  with  a  mini- 
mum of  delay. 

In  the  United  States,  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Is  the  only  Institution  corresponding  to 
the  government  or  quasi -government  export 
guarantee  instltutlona  of  other  countries. 

It  should  be  noted  that  European  na- 
tions have  found  in  commercial  trans- 
actions with  the  Soviet  bloc  there  has 
been  no  problem  on  repayments.  A 
check  with  English,  French,  and  West 
German  credit  institutions  reveals  not 
one  default  on  a  trade  credit  transaction 
with  the  Soviet  bloc. 

This  is  not  a  case  of  relying  on  good 
faith;  it  is  a  situation  in  which  the  So- 
viets realize  they  must  meet  their  obliga- 
tions or  else  be  cut  off  from  western 
trade. 

It  Is  a  fact  that  the  Soviet  Union 
always  has  tried  to  evade  normal  trade 
negotiations  and  contracts.  It  is  also  a 
fact  that  in  tho  proposed  wheat  trans- 
actions, the  Soviet  Union  has  been 
backed  into  a  comer  by  the  United  States 
and  other  free  world  nations.  We  have 
insisted  that  they  meet  conditions  estab- 
lished by  us,  and  enter  into  contractual 
arrangements  that  are  the  essence  of 
free  enterprise. 

Shipments  of  grain  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  to  other  East  European  coun- 
tries, will  be  handled  by  the  private  grain 
trade  on  a  normal  commercial  sales 
basis. 

The  Soviet  Union  is  not  being  given 
any  special  consideration;  there  is  no  ex- 
ception to  the  rule  on  these  contractual 
arrangements. 

In  fact,  the  conditions  announced  by 
President  Kennedy  for  the  granting  of 
export  licenses  to  ship  the  grain  are  far 
more  rigid  and  more  rigorous  than  ar- 
rangements made  with  other  nations  for 
agricultural    commodities.    The    Presi- 


dent announced  that  25  percent  of  the 
total  cost  would  be  in  cash — the  same  as 
for  the  arrangonent  entered  into  by 
Canada.  Recent  terms  on  cotton  exports 
to  Austria,  to  Hong  Kong,  and  to  Japan — 
with  18  months  terms  to  Austria,  12 
months  to  Japan,  and  12  months  to  Hong 
Kong — required  no  cash  at  all. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Maine 
has  expired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  2  additional  minutes  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Maine.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Maine  is  recognized  for  2 
more  minutes. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  the  wheat  deal,  like  all 
trade,  is  a  two-way  street.  The  advan- 
tages flow  both  ways.  From  our  point 
of  view  there  is  an  advantage  worth 
getting. 

The  credit  terms  we  are  talking  about, 
including  the  guarantees,  are  normal  in 
international  commercial  transaction. 
The  experience  of  other  Western  coun- 
tries indicates  that  the  extension  of  such 
terms  to  the  Soviets  is  Justified  by  their 
credit  record. 

More  important  than  any  of  these  con- 
siderations, valid  as  they  may  be,  is  the 
part  this  transaction  may  play  in  the 
policy  toward  the  Soviet  Union  which 
was  so  eloquently  stated  by  President 
Kennedy  in  his  address  at  the  University 
of  Maine,  on  October  19,  1963,  from 
which  I  quote: 

The  United  States  and  the  Soviet  (Jnlon 
stUI  have  wholly  different  concepts  of  the 
world,  its  freedom  and  its  future.  We  still 
have  whoUy  different  views  on  so-called  wars 
of  liberation  and  the  use  of  subversion.  And 
so  long  as  these  basic  differences  continue, 
they  cannot  and  should  not  be  concealed; 
they  set  limits  to  the  possibilities  of  agree- 
ment; and  they  will  give  rise  to  further 
crises,  large  and  small,  in  the  months  and 
years  ahead,  both  in  areas  of  direct  confron- 
tation— such  as  Germany  and  the  Carib- 
bean— and  in  areas  where  events  beyond  our 
control  could  Involve  us  both — areas  such  as 
Africa.  Asia,  and  the  Middle  East. 

In  times  such  as  these,  therefore,  there  Is 
nothing  inconsistent  about  signing  an  at- 
mospheric nuclear  test  ban,  on  the  one  hand, 
and  testing  underground  on  the  other;  about 
being  willing  to  sell  to  the  Soviets  our  sur- 
plus wheat  whUe  refusing  to  sell  strategic 
Items;  about  probing  their  Interest  in  a 
joint  lunar  landing  while  making  a  major 
effcx-t  to  master  this  new  environment;  or 
about  exploring  the  p>ossiMlltles  of  disarma- 
ment while  maintaining  our  stockpile  of 
armaments.  For  all  of  these  moves,  and  all 
other  elements  of  American  and  allied  policy 
toward  the  Soviet  Union,  are  directed  at  a 
single,  comprehensive  goal — namely,  con- 
vincing the  Soviet  leaders  that  It  Is  danger- 
ous for  them  to  engage  in  direct  or  indirect 
aggression,  futile  for  them  to  attempt  to  im- 
pose their  will  and  their  system  on  other 
unwilling  peoples,  and  beneficial  to  them, 
as  weU  as  all  the  world,  to  join  in  the 
achievement  of  a  gentilue  and  enforclble 
peace. 

While  the  road  to  that  peace  is  long  and 
hard,  and  full  of  traps  and  pitfalls,  that  la 
no  reason  not  to  take  each  step  we  can 
safely  take.  It  Is  In  our  national  self- 
interest  to  ban  nuclear  testing  In  the  at- 
mosf^ere  so  that  all  our  citizens  can  breatiM 
easier. 

It  Is  In  our  national  self-interest  to  sell 
surplus  wheat  In  storage  to  feed  Russians  and 


Eastern  Europeans  who  are  wllUng  to  divert 
large  portions  of  their  limited  foreign  ex- 
change reserves  away  from  the  Implements 
of  war.  It  Is  in  our  national  self-interest  to 
keep  weapons  of  mass  destruction  out  of 
outer  space — to  maintain  an  emergency  com- 
munications link  with  Moecow — and  to  sub- 
stitute joint  and  peaceful  exploration  for 
cold  war  exploitation  In  the  Antarctic  and  In 
outer  space. 

Mo  one  of  these  small  advances,  nor  all  of 
them  taken  together,  can  be  Interpreted  as 
meaning  that  the  Soviets  are  abandoning 
their  basic  alms  and  ambitions.  Nor  should 
any  futiire,  less  friendly  Soviet  action — 
whether  it  Is  a  stoppage  on  the  autobahn, 
or  a  veto  in  the  UJ7..  or  a  spy  In  our  midst, 
or  new  trouble  elsewhere — cause  us  to  regret 
the  steps  we  have  taken.  Even  if  those 
steps  themselves  shotUd  be  undone — by  the 
violation  or  renunciation  of  the  test  ban 
treaty,  for  example,  or  by  a  decision  to  de- 
cline American  wheat — there  woiild  still  be 
no  reason  to  regret  the  fact  that  this  Nation 
had  made  every  reasonable  effort  to  improve 
relations. 

For  without  our  making  such  an  effort, 
we  could  not  maintain  the  leadership  and 
respect  of  the  free  world.  Without  our  mak- 
ing such  an  effort,  we  could  not  convince 
our  adversaries  that  war  was  not  In  their 
Interest.  And  without  out  making  such  an 
effort,  we  could  never.  In  case  of  war,  satisfy 
our  own  hearts  and  minds  that  we  had  done 
all  that  could  be  done  to  avoid  that  holo- 
caust of  endless  death  and  destruction. 

Mr.  President,  I  submit  that  to  carry 
out  the  spirit  of  that  policy,  S.  2310 
should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Mn.LXBl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  The 
Senator  from  Iowa  is  recognized  for  10 
minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alabama. 

Mr.  President,  I  intend  to  support  the 
pending  bill.  S.  2310.  This  bill  merely 
provides  that  neither  the  Export-Import 
Bank  nor  any  other  agency  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  shall  guarantee  the 
payment  of  any  obligation  heretofore  or 
hereafter  incurred  by  any  Communist 
country  or  any  agency  or  national 
thereof,  or  in  any  other  way  participate 
in  the  extension  of  credit  to  any  such 
country,  agency,  or  national,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  purchase  of  any  product  by 
such  country,  agency,  or  nationaL 
"Communist  country"  Includes  the  So- 
viet Union.  Red  China,  the  various  so- 
called  bloc  nations.  Including  Yugo- 
slavia, Poland,  Hungary,  and  Cuba. 

The  reason  for  the  bill  is  that  without 
its  enactment  the  administration  pro- 
poses to  permit  the  Export-Import  Bank 
to  make  such  guarantees  in  connection 
with  the  sale  of  wheat  and  other  surplus 
agricultural  commodities  to  the  Soviet 
Union  and  other  bloc  nations.  The 
bank  now  has  authority  to  do  this,  al- 
though it  is  not  required  to  do  so.  It 
proposes  to  do  so  unless  Congress 
changes  the  law. 

The  entire  point  is  whether  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States,  who  would 
pay  the  taxes  needed  to  cover  any  losses 
on  guarantees  made  by  the  Bank,  should 
have  to  bear  the  burden  of  taxation  to 
cover  losses  which  might  result  from  de- 
fault on  the  part  of  Oommunist  coun- 
tries, agencies,  or  nationals. 
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It  Is  understood  that  the  Baiik  charges 
fees  to  commercial  banks  and  others 
wishing  to  discount  their  commercial  pa- 
per with  the  Bank  and  that  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  business,  these  fees  have 
enabled  the  Bank  to  operate  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis,  and  also  have  enabled 
the  Bank  to  show  a  profit.  No  one  has 
any  quarrel  with  this.  But  If  there  were 
to  be  any  large  defaulting  on  loans  guar- 
anteed by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  the 
reserves  accumulated  by  the  Bank  would 
be  diminished,  the  funds  returned  by 
the  Bank  to  the  Treasury  would  be  that 
much  smaller,  and  the  U.S.  taxpayers 
would  have  to  make  up  the  difference. 
So  the  policy  question  before  the  Senate 
is  whether  the  law  should  be  changed 
in  order  to  make  sure  that  this  does  not 
happen  when  such  a  default  arises  from 
a  Communist  country. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  if.  when  I  have  concluded  my  re- 
marks, there  is  left  to  me  time  in  which 
to  yield. 

Mr.  President,  I  think  the  law  should 
be  so  changed.  There  is  no  valid  reason 
for  permitting  Communist  nations  ex- 
actly the  same  credit  terms  as  non- 
Communist  nations,  so  far  as  our  Fed- 
eral Qovemment  and  our  taxpayers  are 
concerned.  If  it  is  suggested  that  fail- 
ure by  our  taxpayers  to  underwrite  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  so  that  it  will 
guarantee  the  credit  of  Communist 
countries,  agencies,  or  nationals,  will 
mean  that  the  United  States  will  lose  out 
to  its  competing  allies  who  are  willing  to 
guarantee  credit  for  the  benefit  of  its 
commercial  trade,  there  are  three 
answers:  First,  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
promises  to  be  the  principal  purchaser 
of  surplus  wheat,  does  not  need  credit. 
She  has  plenty  of  gold  to  pay  for  it  with- 
out any  credit  at  all;  second,  such  being 
the  case,  if  she  needs  our  surplus  com- 
modities, she  will  be  willing  to  pay  spot 
cash  for  them — particularly  if  normal 
discount  for  cash  rather  than  credit 
terms  are  extended;  third,  our  Govern- 
ment should  be  willing  to  protect  its 
commercial  trade  by  putting  adequate 
pressure  on  our  competing  allies  to  elimi- 
nate this  feature  of  competition — if  in- 
deed it  must  be  eliminated  in  order  to 
protect  our  commercial  trade. 

Let  us  not  fool  ourselves  into  thinking 
that  the  problem  before  us  Is  merely  a 
simple  one  of  insvu-ance.  If  one  wishes 
to  use  the  term  "insurance",  let  us  put  it 
In  the  precise  context:  Insurance,  with 
stockholders — our  taxpayers — bearing 
_  ~  the  risk  of  liability  for  defalcation  by 
Communists — by  risks  who  think  that 
l3rlng.  cheating,  and  stealing  are  per- 
fectly proper  weapons  to  use;  by  risks 
from  a  Government  which  shows  its  con- 
tempt for  our  efforts  to  ease  tensions  by 
repeated  incidents  on  the  autobahn,  by 
the  arrest  of  Professor  Barghoorn.  by  a 
«  closed-skies  policy.  This  kind  of  Insur- 
.  ance  situation  does  not  soimd  "as  Ameri- 
can as  apple  pie"  to  me,  although  one  of 
our  colleagues  so  described  it. 

Nor  does  it  satisfy  the  situation  that 
any  particular  Commimlst  country  has 
not  defaulted  in  its  previous  credit  trans- 
actions   with    American    businessmen. 


This  might  be  grounds  for  private  busi- 
ness trade  to  extend  credit,  but  it  still 
Is  not  sufiQcient  to  warrant  the  American 
taxpayer  underwriting  a  transaction — 
because  there  can  always  be  a  first  time, 
when  and  if  it  suits  the  purpose  of  the 
Communists,  for  defaulting  deliberately 
and  in  line  with  Communist  expediency. 

Nor  does  it  satisfy  the  argument  by 
pointing  out  that  the  Export -Import 
Bank  has  several  hundred  millions  of 
dollars  in  undivided  profits  that  have 
been  placed  in  reserve  to  take  care  of 
defaults.  The  answer  to  that  is  to  have 
these  profits  used  to  reduce  the  fees 
charged  by  the  Export-Import  Bank,  or 
to  return  some  of  that  money  to  the 
Treasury  to  help  reduce  our  deficit  situ- 
ation, and  not  to  run  the  risk  of  its 
diminution  by  underwriting  sales  made 
on  credit  to  Communist  nations. 

To  logically  extend  the  arguments  of 
some  who  have  opposed  the  Mundt  bill 
would  find  us  engaging  in  trade — on 
credit — with  Red  China.  Perhaps  this 
might  be  good  business — if  the  dollar, 
gold,  and  profits  are  all  that  should  be 
considered.  I  doubt  that  it  is  sound  po- 
litically or  morally,  and  the  fact  that  the 
British  see  fit  to  trade  with  Red  China 
does  not  make  it  any  less  despicable.  It 
may  be  expedient  to  separate  commer- 
cial policies  from  political  policies,  but 
that  does  not  make  it  right.  There  are 
other  considerations  that  enter  in,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  strike  a  balance  between 
the  plusses  and  the  minuses.  However, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  the 
minuses  outweigh  any  pluses  in  trading 
with  Red  China. 

I  happen  to  have  been  one  of  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  who  expressed 
the  view  that  the  plusses  outweighed  the 
minuses  In  selling  surplus  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia and  other  bloc  nations.  But  I  made 
very  clear  that  my  opinion  was  premised 
on  the  understanding  that  the  sales 
would  be  at  the  world  price,  for  hard 
dollars.  The  American  people  were  so 
led  to  believe.  There  was  nothing  ever 
said  about  credit  being  extended  to 
Russia  which  would  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank. 

We  are  told  we  do  not  know  whether 
sales  are  on  or  off.  But  we  are  told 
Russia  needs  wheat.  If  so.  then  she 
ought  to  be  willing  to  pay  cash  or  gold. 

Indeed,  if  she  needs  fiour,  one 
wonders  why  we  do  not  approve  sales  of 
floiu*  so  that  our  milling  businesses  will 
obtain  the  benefits  instead  of  letting 
millers  in  the  Soviet  Union  have  it. 

When  and  if  the  Communist  leaders 
cease  and  desist  from  the  cold  war,  we 
can  then  consider  guaranteeing  credit 
for  their  purchases — but  not  before. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  that  the  bill  will 
be  passed. 

I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
South  E>akota. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  stressed  the  hazards  to  the 
American  taxpayer  Involved  in  credit 
sales  to  the  Soviet  Union.  I  have  some 
comment  to  make  on  the  hazards  in- 
volved. There  is  another  side  to  this 
question  on  which  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  comment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 
There  is  a  letter  from  the  Acting  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture,  Mr.  Charles  Murphy, 


which  is  printed  on  page  5  of  the  hear- 
ings, in  which  he  makes  the  statement: 

If  sales  of  4  mUllon  tons  of  wheat  to  Soviet 
bloc  countries  are  consummated,  IT.S.  budget 
expenditures  will  be  reduced  by  approxi- 
mately a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  In  fiscal 
years  1964  and  19S6  by  reason  of  receipts 
from  sale  of  Government-held  wheat  and  sav- 
ings In  storage  and  other  carrying  charges. 

It  seems  to  me  that  far  from  damag- 
ing the  American  taxpayer,  if  we  can 
take  a  quarter  of  a  billion  of  dollars  from 
the  backs  of  the  taxpayers  and  improve 
our  budget  position  by  that  amount,  the 
proposal  would  be  a  good  break  for  the 
taxpayer. 

In  addition,  I  believe  that  a  good  many 
taxpayers  are  concerned  about  the  flight 
of  American  gold.  We  are  going  to  get 
25  percent  of  the  deal  in  gold  at  the  start. 
That  we  know  we  have.  The  question  is, 
What  about  the  balance?  Is  the  proF>osal 
a  good  credit  risk?  The  entire  history 
of  Soviet  Union  dealings  with  the  West 
would  lead  one  to  believe  that  it  is  a  good 
credit  risk.  The  British  say  they  have 
never  lost  a  shilling  in  their  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc.  Countries  in  Western 
Europe  have  had  the  same  experience. 

I  believe  that  on  both  counts  the  Sen- 
ator is  maidng  a  rather  thin  case  in  the 
interest  of  the  American  taxpayers  when 
he  forecloses  this  possibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  3  minutes  to  respond 
to  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota? 

Mr.  MUNDT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
figures  of  savings  to  taxpayers  su-e  over- 
stated. If  the  Senator  will  be  good 
enough  to  refer  to  my  statement  in  the 
Record  of  November  15.  1963,  starting 
on  page  21944,  he  will  find  figures  that 
represent  savings  to  taxpayers. 

Second.  I  have  stated  that  I  joined 
many  other  Senators,  including  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota,  in  saying  that 
the  pluses  outweigh  the  minuses  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  wheat  sale, 
for  the  very  reason  the  Senator  sets 
forth,  although  I  say  that  the  taxpay- 
ers' savings  would  not  be  so  great  as 
those  to  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  referred,  but  there  is  no  argu- 
ment on  it. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  the  following  question: 

If  the  Senator  says  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  a  fine  record  as  far  as  the 
British  are  concerned,  let  me  suggest  to 
him  that  Red  China  has  a  good  record 
so  far  as  the  British  are  concerned,  too. 
Therefore,  would  the  Senator  conclude 
that  we  should  engage  in  trade  with  Red 
China? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  Senator  knows 
that  transactions  with  Red  China  are 
not  at  issue  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  No.  but  the  argument 
follows. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  The  argument 
may  follow.  Perhaps  someday  we  shall 
have  to  face  that  issue;  but  that  is  not 
what  we  are  discussing  at  the  present 
moment. 
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Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  argued  before  that  the 
British  have  a  good  record  of  credit 
transactions  with  the  Soviet  bloc,  and 
that  therefore  we  should  do  the  same 
thing.  If  that  is  the  only  basis  for  the 
argument,  we  might  as  well  engage  in 
trade  with  Red  China. 

Mr.  McGHDVERN.  That  Is  not  the 
issue  we  are  faced  with. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  and  I 
have  engaged  in  an  analysis  of  our  views, 
but  I  do  not  like  to  use  specious  argu- 
ments to  support  them. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  do  not  beUeve  it 
is  a  specious  argument  when  we  point  out 
that  there  will  be  substantial  savings  to 
the  American  taxpayer,  who  is  now  car- 
rying the  load  of  these  surplus  stocks. 

Mr.  MILLER.  It  is  not  a  specious 
argument.     I  use  that  myseir 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
expired. 

The  Chair  inquires  of  the  Senators  in 
charge  of  the  bill  as  to  who  yields  time? 
Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  and  an- 
nounce to  the  Senate  that  this  will  prob- 
ably be  the  next  to  the  last  speech. 
I  believe  Senators  would  like  to  know 
that  so  that  they  can  plan  accordingly. 
Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 

a  quorum.  

TTie  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
xmanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
TiiRS  in  the  chair).  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
that  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  be  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  fr(»n  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkuska]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Dakota.  It  is  my  in- 
tention to  vote  for  it. 

The  issue  which  the  Senate  is  deciding 
in  voting  for  or  against  the  bill  is  not 
whether  there  wlU  be  a  sale  of  wheat  to 
Russia.  The  issue  is  whether  to  convert 
a  private  sale  into  a  government-to- 
govemment  sale.  That  conversion  is  at- 
tempted by  way  of  having  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  a  Government  agency, 
guarantee  the  transaction  whereby  pri- 
vate merchants  will  be  selling  grain  to  the 
Qovemment  of  Russia. 

The  support  for  this  transaction  and 
the  opposition  to  the  bill  are  based  upon 
a  number  of  misconceptions. 

I  refer  to  the  telegram  which  was 
placed  in  the  Rscors  by  my  colleague 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cunns],  from  the 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Wheatgrowers.    It  states  in  part: 

We  are  now  holding  our  State  wheat  as- 
sociation conventions.  Of  thoae  held  to  data 
all  have  approved  the  sale  of  wheat  to  Rus- 
sia and  satellite  oQMntrles  as  outlined  by  the 
President. 


In  a  later  part  of  the  telegram,  It  is 
stated: 

It  Is  furthermore  generally  agreed  the  sale 
of  wheat  to  Russia  will  not  enhance  the  cause 
of  world  communism  but  will  be  feeding 
hungry  people  and  using  their  gold  for  food 
rather  than  war  materiel. 

Other  arg^lments  were  raised.  An 
argxmient  was  made  a  short  while  ago 
that  it  is  not  fitting  for  this  body  to  be 
niggling;  that  we  should  not  try  to 
wriggle  out  of  a  commitment  which  has 
l>een  made ;  that  we  should  not  assert  a 
veto  over  what  our  President  has  said 
and  done. 

I  believe  a  brief  review  of  what  we  are 
discussing  will  serve  some  pmpose.  I 
believe  the  Record  will  show  that  there 
has  been  a  curious  evolution  of  this 
transaction. 

I  ask  Senators  to  consider  that  it  had. 
in  its  original  form,  three  restrictions  or 
three  component  elements — first,  that  it 
would  be  a  cash  transaction;  second,  that 
there  would  be  shipment  of  the  wheat  in 
American  vessels;  and,  third,  that  there 
would  be  no  transshipment  of  the  wheat, 
but  that  it  would  be  limited  for  delivery 
and  use  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Every  one  of  these  three  component 
elements  has  been  completely  abandoned 
or  reversed  in  its  direction. 

I  speak  advisedly  when  I  speak  in  favor 
of  the  bill.  I  come  from  a  State  which 
produces  a  great  deal  of  wheat.  It  is 
quality  wheat.  No  other  Senator  is  more 
possessed  by  the  idea  that  we  should  de- 
vise some  means  of  disposing  of  our  sur- 
plus stocks  so  that  wheat  will  not  con- 
tinue to  pile  up  and  result  in  ever  in- 
creasing expense  to  the  Government  and 
the  taxpayers. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  necessary  to 
analyze  the  long-range  results  of  this 
proposed  sale.  We  should  not  be  taken 
in  by  the  argxmient  that  we  shall  have 
a  temporary  tangible  advantage,  one 
that  we  can  see.  with  a  definite  promise 
of  a  reduction  in  our  budget  next  year  of 
$200  million;  and,  therefore,  that  the  bill 
should  be  rejected. 

What  about  the  restrictions  Imposed 
on  the  transaction?  What  about  the 
requirement  that  it  be  a  cash  transac- 
tion, and  the  other  component  elements? 
The  question  of  the  \ise  of  American 
vessels  would  not  be  affected  by  passage 
of  this  bill.  Neither  would  the  possibility 
of  transshipment  of  the  wheat  to  a  dif- 
ferent destination  from  the  destination 
specified  in  the  original  shipping  orders. 
The  one  component  element  of  the 
original  transaction  which  is  at  issue  at 
this  time  is  whether  or  not  this  is  to  be  a 
cash  sale,  for  dollars  or  gold. 

In  the  original  official  statement  which 
was  made  on  October  9,  it  was  announced 
that  sales  by  private  dealers  for  Ameri- 
can dollars  or  gold,  either  cash  on  de- 
livery or  on  normal  commercial  terms, 
would  not  be  prohibited.  The  official 
announcement  then  stated  that — 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  will  sell  to  our 
private  grain  traders  the  amount  necessary 
to  replace  the  grain  vised  to  fulfill  these  re- 
quirements: and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce wlU  grant  export  licenses  for  their 


sale,  with  the  ecHnmitment  that  these  com- 
modities are  for  delivery  to  and  use  In  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Eastern  Europe  only. 

We  know  that  that  conception  has 
been  completely  thrown  out  the  window. 
Earlier  in  October  Russia  consummated 
a  purchase  of  wheat  from  Canada,  and 
the  very  first  shipload  of  that  purchase 
left  the  shores  of  Canada  on  October  6 
destined  for  Cuba,  where  the  cargo  was 
discharged. 

What  does  that  mean?  Because  that 
cargo  was  sent  elsewhere  and  not  to  Rus- 
sia, and  only  because  of  that  fact,  any 
wheat  we  sell  from  the  United  States 
of  America  will  be  retained  In  Russia. 
Retained  in  Russia  for  what?  To  feed 
hungry,  starving  people?  Not  at  an. 
There  is  no  such  humanitarian  purpose 
of  that  kind  anywhere  in  this  transac- 
tion, because  the  wheat  will  not  be  used 
to  feed  any  of  the  Russians.  It  will  be 
used,  as  the  record  now  plainly  and  in- 
controvertibly  shows,  to  replace  the 
wheat  sent  elsewhere.  In  other  words,  it 
will  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Russia  to  fulfill  her  export  requirements. 
That  is  what  she  will  be  doing. 

On  October  9,  when  the  first  official 
announcement  was  made  of  this  trans- 
action, a  question  arose  as  to  whether 
this  was  a  govemment-to-govemment 
transaction  or  a  private  transaction.  I 
wish  to  read  now  from  a  transcript  of 
the  press  conference  which  was  held.  A 
question  was  asked  as  to  whether  there 
had  been  an  official  ruling  that  giving 
commercial  credits  to  Russia  would  not 
violate  the  Johns(m  Act.  The  answtf 
was: 

Yes.  that  Is  correct,  because  It  Is  not  a 
govemment-to-goremment  transaction. 

The  next  question  was : 

It  Is  not  a  government-to-govemmentt 

The  answer  was :  i 

It  Is  not  a  goyemment-to-govemment. 
These  are  private  traders  that  will  be  in- 
volved and  the  credit  wm  be  granted  by 
banks. 

Another  question  was: 

wm  the  grain  dealers  take  the  risk,  then? 

The  answer  was: 

The  grain  dealers  will  take  the  risk  with 
the  private  banks. 

When  we  receive  telegrams  saying. 
"Please  vote  in  favor  of  a  measure  that 
will  permit  the  President's  plan  to  sell 
wheat  to  Russia,"  which  plan  is  referred 
to?  Is  it  the  plan  which  was  originally 
described  and  originally  conceived  and 
which,  except  for  the  alertness  and  ar- 
ticulateness  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota,  would  have  remained  the  pub- 
lic image  of  this  transaction?  We  know 
now  that  that  is  not  the  fact.  It  is  now 
proposed  to  make  of  it  a  govemment-to- 
govemment  transaction,  because  the 
sales  by  the  individual  traders  are  to  be 
financed  by  private  banks,  and  those  pri- 
vate sales  are  then  to  be  guaranteed  by 
the  Export-Import  Bank,  which  is  owned 
in  part  by  everyone  In  this  Chamber  and 
by  190  million  other  people  In  America, 
because  it  Is  Government-owned. 

This  is  a  government- to-govemment 
operation  as  of  now,  and  there  Is  no 
question  about  It. 
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When  the  decision  was  made  to  grant 
export  licenses  to  the  dealers  who  will 
sell  this  grain  to  Russia,  we  witnei.sed  a 
new  trade  policy  between  Russia  and 
America.  For  the  past  20  years,  we  have 
pursued  a  policy  of  very  restricted  and 
limited  trade  between  America  and 
Russia.  The  most  lucid  presentation  of 
this  policy  was  made  on  October  2,  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  when  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  imdertook 
to  describe  the  several  laws  which  led 
him  to  that  conclusion.  I  read  in  part 
from  his  remarks: 

For  I  do  not  think  it  can  be  contradicted 
that  It  has  been  for  many  years,  and  is  now, 
the  declared  policy  of  the  Congress — a  policy 
which  the  executive  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  observed  and  in  which  it  must  be 
assumed  the  executive  branch  concurred — 
that  trade  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist-dominated 
countries  should  not  be  carried  on  except 
under  very  limited  circumstances. 

That  is  the  fact.  He  then  proceeded 
to  enumerate  the  Johnson  Act  of  1934, 
the  Battle  Act  of  1951,  the  Export  Con- 
trol Act  of  1949,  the  Latta  amendment  to 
the  Agrlcultiu-al  Act  of  1961.  and  a  host 
of  other  Acts. 

If  there  is  to  be  a  revision  and  re- 
versal of  the  policy,  it  should  be  done 
with  due  and  deliberate  consideration, 
through  the  proper  channels. 

It  should  not  be  done  by  operations 
that  nibble;  not  by  procedures  that 
erode,  paragraph  by  paragraph.  It 
should  be  done  by  the  same  source  that 
fashioned  the  national  policy;  namely, 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
Members  of  the  Congress  represent  the 
people.  They  are  the  closest  to  the  peo- 
ple, and  they  are  the  ones  who  should 
refashion  that  policy,  if  anyone  is  to  do 
it. 

Mr.  David  Lawrence  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  able  com- 
mentators on  the  political  scene.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  generally  felt  that  he  has  a 
"feel"  for  the  people  and  the  reaction 
and  the  necessity  or  opportunity  for 
decision  by  the  people.  I  should  like  to 
read  from  one  of  his  editorials,  which 
appears  on  page  221  of  the  committee 
hearings : 

IX  the  American  people  were  aslced  to  vote 
In  a  referendum  as  to  whether  they  would 
like  to  see  the  U.S.  Oovernment  lend  money 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  wheat — which, 
in  turn,  could  make  possible  the  shipment  of 
Russian  grain  to  Red  China  or  Cuba — it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  verdict  of  the 
electorate  would  be  overwhelmingly  in  the 
negative. 

He  continues : 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  today 
is  considering  whether  or  not  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  the  Export-Import  Bank — a  U.S. 
Oovernment  agency — from  guaranteeing  the 
recently  proposed  transactions  for  the  pur- 
chase of  wheat  by  the  Soviet  Union.  So  the 
people's  representatives  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
measure. 

This  is  the  way  of  background,  be- 
cause that  is  not  the  issue  before  the 
Senate  today.  The  issue  is  whether  or 
not  the  Senate,  by  its  vote  today,  will 
convert  what  has  been  represented  as  a 
private  transaction  into  a  government- 
to-govemment  transaction.  That  is 
precisely  what  we  shall  be  doing. 


From  time  to  time  the  question  has 
been  raised,  "Is  there  anything  good  in 
this  for  the  United  States?  Is  there 
anything  by  way  of  a  quarter  of  a  billion 
dollars  that  will  be  reflected  in  reduced 
expenditures  next  year  for  the  Agricul- 
ture Department  budget  if  the  proposed 
deal  with  the  Russians  is  consum- 
mated?" 

There  are  a  number  of  considerations 
when  we  try  to  ascertain  whether  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  benefit  to  the  United 
States.  One  benefit  would  be  money. 
Another  would  be  political  reasons. 
Another  would  be  the  long-range  view- 
point. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  5  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  recognized  for  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  The  transaction  we 
are  concerned  with  is  vital  to  the  Soviet 
Union  for  two  reasons.  One  is  the  sta- 
bility of  their  agricultural  system  itself, 
for  over  many  years  that  system  has 
failed  to  deliver  goods  so  far  as  the  Soviet 
consumer  is  concerned.  Yet  to  the  po- 
litical leadership,  the  collective  system  is 
essential. 

The  second  reason  Is  that  the  importa- 
tion of  wheat  is  necessary  to  the  Soviet 
Union  in  order  to  meet  its  grain  export 
commitments.  These  commitments  are 
important  to  the  political  leadership  of 
the  Soviet  Union  for  political  reasons. 
The  advantage  to  the  United  States 
from  rejecting  the  deal  is  simply  this — 
the  deprivation  to  the  Soviet  Union  of 
things  that  are  of  value  to  it. 

Is  it  advantageous  to  the  United  States 
that  we  go  through  with  this  deal?  I 
listen  and  I  read  about  the  possible  gain 
of  $250  million  with  some  amazement, 
with  some  disbelief  that  the  thinking 
processes  of  people  would  stop  Immedi- 
ately when  a  pretended,  short-range 
profit  might  be  realized. 

Consider,  In  the  first  place,  that  it 
would  be  a  transaction  by  which  the  So- 
viet Union  would  reap  a  profit;  that  It 
would  not  only  get  the  $250  million  back, 
together  with  the  interest  the  Soviet 
Union  will  pay  us,  if  she  pays  the  debt, 
but  she  will  make  a  profit  on  the  wheat. 
We  shall  be  enabling  an  arch  enemy  to 
make  a  profit  in  gold  on  that  wheat. 
Is  that  advantageous  to  us? 
Let  us  remember  that  that  arch  enemy 
is  the  same  country  that  has  promised  to 
bury  us.  It  is  the  same  country  that  has 
forced  us  to  sp>end  more  than  $1  billion 
a  week  for  every  week  in  the  year  to 
maintain  a  military  posture  and  a  de- 
fense posture  so  that  the  Soviet  Union 
will  not  be  able  to  conduct  those  burial 
services. 

Only  2  weeks  ago  we  approved  in  the 
Senate  an  authorization  bill  for  further 
foreign  aid  of  $3V2  billion,  rounding  out 
in  excess  of  $100  billion  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Here  we  look  at  a  paltry — relatively 
speaking — $250  million,  rubbing  our 
hands  with  great  glee  and  saying.  "Oh 
my,  what  a  fine  thing  this  is,  that  we  will 
recover  a  quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  from 
this  sale  of  wheat." 


Events  should  be  put  in  their  perspec- 
tive. What  else  will  it  lead  to?  We  get 
into  the  field  not  only  of  wheat,  but  of 
wheat  flour,  soybeans,  and  soybean  oil. 
Now  we  are  getting  into  the  export  of 
alcohol.    What  else  will  we  do? 

It  has  been  our  constant  effort  to  dis- 
suade our  allies  from  trading  with  Cuba 
and  Red  China.  What  warrant  will  we 
have  then  to  say  that?  If  we  engage  in 
trade  with  Red  Russia,  what  warrant  will 
we  have  for  saying  to  Japan,  "Do  not 
trsuie  with  Red  China.  It  is  all  right 
for  us  to  trade  with  Red  Russia,  but  do 
not  trade  with  Red  China,  because  they 
are  a  bunch  of  cutthroats.  They  have 
prisoners  of  ours." 

Russia  is  waiting  for  the  time  when 
she  can  do  the  same  and  make  it  stick. 
She  is  probing  sore  spots  every  time  she 
can,  in  order  to  find  out  if  she  can 
get  away  with  it.  Thank  goodness  that 
October  22  of  last  year  she  was  not 
permitted  to  get  away  with  something  in 
Cuba. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  May  I  have  3  more 
minutes? 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
Mr.  HRUSKA.  President,  to  get  back 
to  the  question  of  whether  or  not  we 
are  trying  to  wiggle  out  of  something  on 
this  proposal.  I  ask,  which  proposal? 
Is  it  the  prop>osal  which  was  originally 
made,  or  the  proF>osal  as  it  was  in  its 
second,  third,  or  fourth  form,  or  the 
proposal  in  the  final  form? 

Some  F>eople  say  they  would  not  find  it 
surprising  if  this  kind  of  proposal  leads 
ultimately  to  foreign  aid  to  the  Com- 
munist countries.  That  may  be  said 
facetiously.  Nevertheless,  it  has  been 
broached. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there 
be  printed  at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  an 
editorial  from  the  Stockman's  Journal  of 
November  20,  1963,  entitled  "Second 
Thoughts  on  Wheat  Deals." 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  people 
throughout  the  country,  as  well  as  Sen- 
ators, are  very  much  concerned  about 
the  huge  surpluses,  and  about  means  of 
getting  rid  of  them.  I  do  not  believe 
in  cutting  off  the  advantages  of  main- 
taining our  powder  dry,  and  in  succumb- 
ing to  the  temptation  of  a  quick  buck, 
however  attractive  it  might  be. 

The  amount  of  wheat  involved  is  less 
than  10  percent  of  the  regular  yearly 
production  of  Russian  wheat.  There- 
fore I  do  not  believe  there  is  much 
chance  of  their  reaching  the  F>oint  where 
we  would  be  depriving  them  of  what  is 
necessary  for  their  people. 

Is  wheat  a  strategic  material?  If  it  is 
not,  why  is  it  that  the  Oovernment  of 
Russia  maintains  such  a  huge  reserve 
of  wheat  for  war  puri>oses?  The  an- 
swer is  obvious.  It  is  obvious,  that  if 
it  were  not  strategic,  they  would  dip  into 
their  military  war  reserves  to  meet  their 
requirements,  in  order  to  feed  their  peo- 
ple If  they  were  hungry.    The  reason 
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that  they  are  not  doing  It  is  plain.  It 
is  that  the  wheat  Is  a  strategic  commod- 
ity in  the  military  sense. 

EXKIBTT    1 

(From  the  Stockman's  Journal,  Nov.  20,  1962] 
Second  Thoughts  on  Whxat  Deals 

Even  though  the  President  has  expressed 
nominal  willingness  by  the  United  States  to 
sell  wheat  to  the  Soviets,  many  Americans 
continue  to  wrestle  with  their  consciences 
over  the  question  of  whether  we  should  trade 
with  the  Communists,  whose  sworn  aim  Is  to 
destroy  us.  Cleavage  on  the  question  is 
sharp. 

Some  who  favor  dealing  with  the  Soviets 
look  upon  it  as  a  humanitarian  matter — we 
are  blessed  with  abundance  and  Russia  has 
been  shorted  by  unfortunate  circumstances 
and  bad  weather,  thus  we  are  called  upon  to 
share  our  surplus  on  moralistic  grounds. 
Others  take  refuge  in  the  coldblooded  eco- 
ncMnic  approach,  reasoning  that  Russia  needs 
our  wheat,  we  need  their  gold,  so  it's  good 
business  all  around. 

Although  these  arguments  have  sold  many 
of  us  In  the  first  heat  of  discussion,  there  are 
some  deeper  second  thoughts  coming  to  the 
surface. 

For  example,  it  is  now  considered  doubtful 
that  the  humanitarian  angle  is  at  all  valid. 
The  Russian  people  are  not  starving  and,  in 
fact,  are  not  even  seriously  short  of  flour,  al- 
though the  Kremlin  has  ordered  them  to  cut 
waste  and  start  conserving.  Thus  it  hardly 
seems  consistent  that  we  should  be  called 
upon  to  sell  them  wheat  on  humanitarian 
grounds  when  we  did  not  even  consider  sell- 
ing wheat  to  the  Communist  Chinese  when 
people  in  that  country  were  starving  by  the 
millions. 

The  truth  Is  that  If  the  Russian  people 
are  not  well  fed,  It  It  because  their  Oovern- 
ment made  the  choices  which  led  to  that 
condition.  Russian  agriculture  is  in  trouble 
basically,  not  because  of  bad  weather,  but 
because  of  the  Communist  system  and  the 
fact  that  the  Red  rulers  placed  a  higher 
priority  on  Industrialization  and  the  produc- 
tion of  weapons  of  war  designed  to  destroy 
their  enemies  than  on  the  production  of  food 
and  comforts  for  the  people.  They  chose  de- 
liberately to  chance  food  shortages  and 
hardship,  and  now  t^iat  they  have  lost  the 
gamble,  they  are  trying  to  buy  their  way  out 
of  trouble.  It  is  acknowledged  that  even  If 
all  of  the  have  nations  were  to  refuse  to 
sell  wheat  to  Russia,  there  would  be  no 
starvation  there,  although  some  foods  might 
become  extremely  scarce  and  the  people 
would  become  extremely  unhappy  with  the 
Soviet  Oovernment. 

As  to  the  economic  angle,  there  seems 
reason  to  doubt  that  we  would  benefit  to  any 
appreciable  degree  from  dealing  with  the 
Soviets,  all  things  considered.  The  small 
economic  gain  Involved  could  shrivel  quickly 
to  nothing  In  the  face  of  political  gains  to 
be  achieved  by  the  Soviets  in  dealing  with  us. 
Zblgnlew  Brezezlnski,  director  of  the  Research 
Institute  on  Communist  Affairs  and  profeaeor 
of  public  law  and  government  at  Columbia 
University,  reminded  us  recently  in  an  article 
in  the  Washington  Post  that  there  can  be  "no 
separation  of  economic  and  political  deals 
with  the  Soviets." 

"To  the  Soviets."  be  wrote,  "the  wheat  deal 
Is  political  because  two  very  vital  Soviet 
political  Interests  are  Involved.  The  first  is 
the  stability  of  the  collective  agricultural  sys- 
tem Itself.  Over  many  years,  that  system  has 
failed  to  deliver  the  goods,  at  least  Insofar 
as  the  Soviet  consumer  is  concerned.  Tet  to 
the  political  leadership,  the  collective  system 
Is  essential."  i 

A  recent  reevaluatlon  of  the  Stalinist  drive 
for  collectivization  states  that  the  collectlvlst 
system  is  necessary  In  order  to  build  social- 
ism in  the  Soviet  Union  and  for  defense  ot 
the  country.  Brezeslnskl  noted.  Mounting 
consumer  dissatMaetlon  with  the  inability 


of  the  present  agricultural  system  to  produce 
adequately  might,  over  the  long  haul,  force 
the  Soviet  leaders  to  revise  the  agricultural 
system.  However,  If  the  Soviet  leadership 
finds  other  means  of  meeting  domestic  needs. 
I.e.,  imports  paid  for  with  gold,  it  can  per- 
petuate the  collective  system. 

Mr.  Brezezlnski  suggests  that  this.  In  It- 
self, may  not  be  reason  enough  for  lu  to 
forgo  whatever  economic  gain  there  is  In 
trading  with  the  Reds.  His  point — a  good 
one.  we  feel — is  that  If  we  do  go  through  with 
the  Soviet  wheat  deal,  we  should  do  so  with 
our  eyes  wide  open  and  with  no  lllusioivs  as 
to  Soviet  motivations  in  the  situation. 
Categorically,  it  might  be  said  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  Reds  have  more  to  gain 
through  such  deals  than  we  do,  hence  it  does 
not  make  sense  for  us  to  be  offering  com- 
promises or  concessions  to  them  in  the  wheat 
trade,  or  any  other  trade. 

For  years  we  have  been  hearing  that  food 
is  a  weapon  in  the  cold  war.  The  fact  that 
the  Soviets  are  out  bujrlng  food  In  the  world 
markets  strengthens  this  assertion  immeas- 
urably. We  ought  to  paste  the  slogan  in  our 
hats  and  keep  it  uppermost  in  mind  when  we 
undertake  any  dealings  these  days  with  the 
man  who  has  vowed  to  bury  us. 


AN  INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  CIR- 
CUMSTANCES SURROUNDING  THE 
ASSASSINATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  5  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  5  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
sure  that  every  senatorial  office  has  been 
fairly  inundated  with  telegrams  and  let- 
ters suggesting  an  investigation  into  all 
the  circumstances  surrounding  the  as- 
sassination of  the  late,  beloved  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Moreover,  there  were  a  half  dozen  let- 
ters on  my  desk  from  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  are  under- 
taking something  in  that  field.  I  have 
been  conferring  with  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland]  and  other  members  of 
the  committee.  We  are  of  the  opinion 
that  imder  section  134(a)  and  section 
138  of  the  Legislative  Reorganization 
Act.  and  also  under  Rule  XXV  of  the 
Senate,  the  proper  place  for  that  investi- 
gation to  be  undertaken  is  in  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee  of  the  Senate.  It  would 
make  a  full  investigation  of  the  entire 
subject  surrounding  the  circumstances  of 
the  assassination  of  the  President  and 
the  murder  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  and 
of  the  motivations  and  the  amotmt  of 
advance  planning  that  might  have  gone 
into  these  matters;  and  whether  they  are 
tied  up  with  any  organizations  which  are 
controlled  or  dominated  from  without  or 
from  within. 

I  need  to  make  no  further  statement, 
because  the  authority  under  the  rule 
is  quite  clear. 

It  is  our  belief  that  such  an  investiga- 
tion should  begin  at  once.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  special  resolution  is  required  in 
order  to  clothe  the  Judiciary  Committee 
with  that  power. 

I  wished  to  make  this  brief  statement 
to  establish  in  the  minds  of  the  people 
of  the  country  that  the  matter  is  not 
being  forgotten;  nor  is  the  investigation 
being  delayed. 


Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  me  a  few  minutes? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  4  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Alabama.  I  have  been 
concerned  with  the  fact  that  there  Is  no 
Federal  statute  making  it  a  crime  to 
commit  an  assault  against  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  There  being  no 
such  statute  in  the  Federal  Code,  and 
no  direct,  primary  control  of  an  investi- 
gation of  this  matter,  I  wish  to  address 
myself  briefly  to  that  point,  as  well  as 
to  an  investigation  of  all  the  circum- 
stances. 

There  should  be  a  full,  complete,  ob- 
jective, and  unbiased  examination  of  all 
the  facts  by  an  appropriate  committee 
of  Congress,  regarding  all  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  weekend,  which  in- 
volved the  life  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  Such  an  inquiry  should 
commence  with  thorough  and  exhaustive 
staff  work,  which  should  be  followed  by 
extensive  hearings  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
veloping all  the  pertinent  facts  and  re- 
vealing the  entire  unhappy  story. 

I  believe  that  the  Judiciary  Ccxnmittee 
of  the  Senate  is  the  proper  body  to  im- 
dertake  this  investigation. 

Further,  the  committee  should  go  into 
all  the  details  of  the  President's  assas- 
sination and  its  aftermath,  and  should 
also  explore  all  the  tragic  backgrovmd 
and  actions  and  motivation  of  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswtald,  the  alleged  assassin  of  the- 
President,  and  his  Inexcusable  slaying  in 
the  Dallas  jail  Itself. 

I  commend  the  chairman  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
who  acted  so  promptly  and  diligently 
in  introducing  a  bill  proposing  to  make 
It  a  Federal  offense  to  assault  the  Chief 
Executive  of  the  United  States.  The  ne- 
cessity for  such  legislation  was  made 
clear  last  Friday.  If  such  a  law  had 
then  been  on  the  books.  Federal  author- 
ities could  and  would  have  taken  over 
the  investigation.  They  would  then  have 
been  In  a  position  to  develop  the  facts 
smd  the  sum  of  the  evidence  In  an  or- 
derly, logical,  and  scientific  manner  and 
to  make  the  entire  story  available  to  the 
American  people  at  the  proper  time. 

The  bill  which  has  been  introduced  on 
this  stibject  will  have  my  wholehearted 
support,  and  I  hope  that  It  will  be 
promptly  enacted  Into  law. 

The  suprane  national  Interests  of  the 
people  require  a  thorough  inquiry  into 
the  disgraceful  events  of  the  last  few 
days  by  Congress  itself. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  an  editorial  from  the  New 
York  Times  at  this  point  entitled  "The 
Whole  Truth." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York.  Times,  Nov.  26.  1063) 
Thb  Whole  Teuth 

The  full  story  of  the  assassination  and  its 
stunning  sequel  must  be  placed  before  the 
American  people  and  the  world  In  a  responsi- 
ble way  by  a  responsible  source  of  the  VB, 
Oovernment. 

This  is  a  national  matter,  not  one  merely 
for  the  police  of  Dallas.  We  must  be  toMU. 
after  a  thorough  Invectlgatlon.  all  ttie  vvl- 
dence  about  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  the  aocuMd 
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amnwln  We  must  b«  told  about  his  mo- 
tives, about  bis  past  activities  and  travels, 
about  bis  orsaiiizatlonal  affiliations,  about 
wbat  branches  of  government  his  life 
touched,  about  whatever  lLnowle<lge  the  local 
police  and  the  FBI  had  of  Oswald — before 
and  after  the  shooting  by  and  of  the  accused. 

We  must  be  told  all  the  facts  about  Jack 
Ruby's  killing  of  Oswald  President  John- 
son has  rightly  directed  the  FBI  to  look  into 
"every  aspect"  of  this  disgraceful  shooting 
right  in  the  Dallas  Jail.  And  we  must  be 
told  how  and  why  rifles  and  revolvers  can  be 
bought  and  concealed  so  easily  in  this 
country. 

The  killing  of  the  accused  assassin  does  not 
close  the  books  on  the  case.  In  fact,  it  raises 
questions  which  must  be  answered  if  we  are 
ever  to  fathom  the  depths  of  the  President's 
terrible  death  and  its  aftermath.  An  objec- 
tive Pederal  commission,  if  necessary,  with 
Members  of  Congress  Included,  must  be  ap- 
praised of  all  and  tell  us  all.  Much  as  we 
would  like  to  obliterate  from  memory  the 
most  disgraceful  weekend  In  our  history,  a 
clear  explanation  must  be  forthcoming.  Not 
in  a  Bpirit  of  vengeance,  not  to  cover  up, 
but  for  the  sake  of  information  and  Justice 
and  to  restore  respect  for  law. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  am  glad  that  the 
Senator  has  made  this  statement.  As  the 
distinguished  minority  leader  stated,  he 
has  conferred,  as  has  the  chairman  of 
the  conmiittee.  with  a  number  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  be- 
lieve that  the  public  is  asking  for  a 
responsible  investigation  of  this  subject 
by  an  appropriate  congressional  commit- 
tee. There  are  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions for  which  we  must  all  seek  replies. 
not  only  to  satisfy  ourselves  as  to  the 
facts  of  this  tragedy  but  also  to  pre- 
vent— if  we  can — the  recurrence  of  such 
an  act.  All  these  matters  should  be  gone 
into  by  one  of  our  committees.  In  my 
Judgment,  the  Judiciary  Committee  is  the 
appropriate  body  to  take  up  such  a  mat- 
ter. I  hope  we  can  proceed  promptly 
and  with  proper  recognition  of  our  deep 
responsibility  to  the  Nation. 

Mr.  8TENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  heart- 
ily agree  with  what  the  Senator  has  said. 
It  should  be  an  investigation  away  from 
the  glamor  and  glare  which  ordinarily 
accompany  such  an  investigation.  It 
should  be  done  primarily  by  the  staff. 
Then  the  essential  witnesses  should  tes- 
tify under  oath.  All  of  it  should  be 
handled  without  any  show,  pretense, 
headlines,  TV  lights,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  wish  to  take 
merely  1  minute  to  endorse  particularly 
the  last  statement  of  the  Senator  from 
Mississippi.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is 
true,  but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  the 
reason  for  not  moving  Oswald  In  the 
daytime  was  that  the  authorities  at 
Dallas  were  trying  to  accommodate  the 
TV  cameras,  so  that  they  might  be  able 
to  present  the  show  to  the  world. 

I  believe  this  investigation  should  be 
made.  I  agree  with  the  minority  leader. 
It  should  be  made  without  glare  and 
glamor. 

Mr.  HBUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 


Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  one  minute 
to  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Earlier  today,  I  co- 
sponsored  the  measure  introduced  by  the 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary [Mr.  Eastland]  to  make  a  Ped- 
eral crime  of  the  assassination  of  the 
President  or  of  anyone  in  the  line  of 
Presidential  succession.  I  believe  that 
considering  the  speculation,  uncertainty, 
and  misunderstanding  which  have  aurisen 
regarding  this  appalling  and  tragic  act. 
it  would  be  well  for  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee to  conduct  a  thorough  Investiga- 
tion. By  following  this  course  we  will 
assure  our  fellow  countirmen  and  con- 
cerned people  everywhere  that  the  actual 
facts,  and  not  false  notions,  will  be  set 
down  in  a  permanent  record  for  posterity 
and  ourselves  to  Judge. 

The  national  interest  would  not  be  fur- 
thered, Mr.  President,  by  the  feeling  that 
the  Senate  was  so  stunned  by  the  griev- 
ous blow  struck  our  President  that  it  ac- 
cepted the  second  barbarous  act  as  an 
answer  to  the  first. 

Therefore,  I  support  wholeheartedly 
the  suggestion  of  the  minority  leader  that 
the  investigation  proceed  promptly  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  1  min- 
ute on  this  subject? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  10  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
distinguished  minority  leader.  I  Join 
him  and  the  other  Senators  who  have 
spoken  in  reference  to  the  proposal  of 
a  sensible,  prudent,  judicious  investiga- 
tion into  the  unbelievable,  incredible  de- 
velopments of  the  past  weekend,  which 
resulted  in  the  loss  of  the  life  of  our 
beloved  President,  and  into  a  situation 
relating  to  law  enforcement  and  the  pro- 
tection of  the  person  of  the  President 
that  really  threatens  the  entire  Nation. 
I  commend  those  who  have  made  the 
proposal. 

GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEES  OP 
CREDIT  TO  COMMUNIST  COUN- 
TRIES 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2310)  to  prohibit  any  guar- 
antee by  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  of  pay- 
ment of  obligations  of  Communist 
countries. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  received  from  the  Washington 
Wheat  Growers  Association  the  text  of 
a  resolution  they  passed  at  their  annual 
convention  on  November  11  and  12.  en- 
dorsing the  principles  of  the  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  plan  contained  in  S. 
1946. 

Mr.  John  V.  Pisher,  president,  has 
transmitted  to  me  the  following  text: 

Whereas  the  Washington  Association  of 
Wheat  Growers  feel  that  a  national  program 
Is  necessary  to  keep  the  production  of  wheat 
within  present  markets  and  stabilize  farm 
Income;  and 

Whereas  they  further  believe  that  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  voluntary  certificate,  two  price 
plan  best  fulfllls  the  requirements  of  such  a 
program:  Therefore  be  it 


Retcived.  That  the  Washington  Associa- 
tion ot  Wheat  Growers  go  on  record  as  sup- 
porting new  wheat  legislation  embodying 
the  voluntary  certificate,  two-price  principle 
with  the  substitution  clause  effective. 

At  least  four  other  State  associations 
of  wheatgrowers  have  adopted  similar 
resolutions,  I  am  advised,  although  their 
exact  language  has  not  yet  been  trans- 
mitted to  me. 

I  call  these  resolutions  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senate.  Mr.  President,  so  the 
Members  will  know  that  wheat  farmers 
want  a  new  wheat  program  adopted,  and 
that  they  are,  almost  without  exception, 
requesting  enactment  of  a  voluntary  cer- 
tificate plan  at  the  first  State  conven- 
tions held  since  the  wheat  referendum 
last  May. 

Mr.  IX)NO  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
the  bill  before  the  Senate,  in  my  opinion, 
is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  United 
States.  It  should  be  very  clear  from  the 
beginning  that  we  are  not  considering  or 
discussing  the  wisdom  of  selling  wheat 
or  other  nonstrategic  products  to  the  So- 
viet Union  or  other  Communist  coun- 
tries. While  the  bill  would  have  an  ad- 
verse effect  on  such  sales,  it  does  not 
prohibit  them.  Also,  there  is  no  guar- 
antee if  the  bill  is  rejected  that  such 
sales  would  be  consummated. 

What  we  are  discussing  is  the  place- 
ment of  certain  ironclad  credit  restric- 
tions on  our  grain  dealers  and  other  busi- 
nessmen with  respect  to  sales  to  the  So- 
viet Union  and  other  Communist  coun- 
tries while  the  businessmen  of.  other  na- 
tions of  the  free  world  are  free  of  such 
restrictions. 

If  American  grain  dealers  are  to  con- 
summate the  sales  with  the  Soviet  Union, 
it  will  probably  be  necessary  for  them 
to  have  available  regular  commercial 
credit  avenues.  Our  commercial  banks 
are  not  in  the  position  to  offer  the 
amount  of  credit  contemplated  without 
the  normal  guarantees  offered  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  even  though  the 
terms  are  exceedingly  good — 25  percent 
cash  and  18  months  to  pay  the  balance 
with  annual  5  percent  interest.  Thus, 
the  grain  dealers  will  probably  look  to 
the  Export-Import  Bank  for  their  assist- 
ance in  the  normal  conduct  of  business. 
Of  the  5  percent  Interest,  five-eighths  of 
1  percent  would  go  to  the  Export-Import 
Bank  as  a  fee.  For  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  provide  such  a  guarantee  would 
not  aid  the  Soviet  Union.  Rather,  it 
would  aid  the  Americsm  farmer  and  the 
American  grain  dealer.  Similar  guar- 
antees may  become  very  important  to 
other  American  businessmen  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Canada  and  Great  Britain  through 
their  counterparts  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  have  been  guaranteeing  credit  to 
the  Soviet  Union  and  other  Communist 
countries  on  similar  terms  for  some  time. 
Mr.  President,  while  the  enactment  of 
this  bill  would  not  prohibit  the  con- 
templated wheat  sales  nor  lis  rejection 
Insure  the  sales.  I  do  not  believe  we 
should  impose  the  restrictions  of  this  bill 
on  the  normal  conduct  of  these  sales.  If 
consummated,  the  sales  would  directly 
benefit  our  Government  by  Improving 
our  balance  of  payments.  They  would 
strengthen  our  gold  situation  and  reduce 
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our  enormous  expenditures  for  storage 
of  grain.  1 1 

If  our  farmers  aind  grain  dealers  are 
not  able  to  sell  grain  on  the  competitive 
terms  which  would  result  from  Export- 
Import  Bank  guarantees,  I  would  guess 
the  Soviet  Union  would  find  such  terms 
elsewhere  and  purchase  the  wheat  they 
desire.  Such  wheat  could  well  have  Its 
oi  igln  m  the  United  States. 

It  also  must  be  remembered  that  every 
dollar  used  by  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy 
grain  is  $1  less  It  has  for  development 
of  its  industrial  capacity  or  other  ac- 
tivities of  far  more  danger  to  the  free 
world.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  urge 
the  rejection  of  this  bill. 

PRESIDENT      KKNNEDT'B     WHEAT     SALE     SHOULD 
NOT    BE    SABOTAGED 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  before  us  a  bill  which,  if  enacted, 
would  scuttle  the  proposed  wheat  agree- 
ment between  American  grain  exporters 
and  the  Soviet  Union.  It  would  kill  a 
wheat  agreement  which  makes  good 
sense  from  a  business  point  and  good 
sense  from  a  foreign  policy  point  of  view. 
Increased  trade  will  help  reduce  our  sur- 
plus of  wheat,  reduce  our  unfavorable 
balance  of  payments,  and  reduce  East- 
West  tensions.  Today  all  the  world  is 
waiting  to  know  if  the  United  States  will 
continue  the  policy  of  promoting  greater 
international  harmony— the  policy  of 
our  late  President  John  F.  Kermedy. 
Enactment  of  this  bill  would  represent  a 
step  backward.  It  would  represent  a 
retrogression  into  the  intense  suspicion 
and  hostility  of  an  earlier  era.  It  would 
represent  a  step  away  from  the  goal  of 
peace  with  Justice,  a  goal  espoused  by  our 
late  beloved  President  and  by  our  new 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

In  the  past  few  weeks  we  have  begun 
to  move  toward  a  reexamination  of  our 
policy  on  East-West  trade.  This  review 
of  policy  is  long  overdue. 

The  atmosphere  created  by  the  test 
ban  treaty  is  particuarly  favorable  for 
exploring  possible  further  steps  toward 
reducing  tensions. 

We  now  have  some  reason  to  assume 
that  the  Soviet  leadership  is  interested 
in  backing  away  from  the  dangerous 
game  of  brinkmanship  in  international 
relations.  In  part,  we  can  believe  that 
Moscow  has  been  infiuenced  in  the  di- 
rection of  greater  rationality  in  world 
affairs  by  its  sense  of  shock  over  the 
brutal  cynicism  displayed  by  China  in 
the  matter  of  pushing  the  world  head- 
long toward  a  nuclear  holocaust.  This 
may  t)e  as  good  a  time  as  any,  therefore, 
to  test  the  ground  around  us,  in  order  to 
find  out  just  how  favorable  it  is  for  future 
steps  in  international  cooperation  in  the 
interest  of  world  peace. 

The  area  of  foreign  trade  is  a  good 
place  to  begin.  If  we  act  decisively  by 
making  a  serious  move  in  the  direction 
of  a  more  responsible  and  permissive 
trade  policy  toward  Eastern  Europe, 
this  could  be  most  helpful  In  testing 
Soviet  Intentions  In  the  field  of  interna- 
tional cooperation.  It  should  help  to 
give  us  the  answer,  within  a  short  si^an 
of  time,  whether  Russia  Is  prepared  to 
abandon  Its  past  sterile  policies  of 
studied  hostility  and  expansionism.  In 
favor  of  political  cooperation  and,  as  a 


consequence,  a  climate  of  unhampered 
commercial  exchanges  between  the  West 
and  the  East. 

Our  trade  policy  In  the  past  has  been 
essentially  punitive,  designed  to  retaliate 
against  and  to  discourage  Soviet  inter- 
national adventurism. 

Ever  since  the  early  postwar  years, 
when  Stalin  set  out  on  a  deliberate 
course  of  expanding  the  perimeter  of 
world  communism,  we  have  attempted, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  retaliate  against 
Russia's  disruptive  international  be- 
havior by  the  use  of  our  commercial 
power.  We  were  then  firmly  convinced, 
on  the  basis  of  past  international  ex- 
perience, that  the  Soviet  leadership  was 
hopelessly  bent  on  a  course  of  forcible 
annexation  of  territory  as  the  only  way 
of  demonstrating  the  inevitability  of 
communism. 

We  saw  that  they  were  willing  to  sac- 
rifice the  elementary  economic  needs  of 
their  own  people  in  its  compulsive  quest 
for  territorial  and  political  aggrandize- 
ment. In  a  situation  of  this  sort,  there 
was  no  incentive  for  us  to  cultivate  Rus- 
sia either  as  a  friendly  neighbor  or  as  a 
steadfast  commercial  partner. 

Today,  we  are  confronted  by  a  situa- 
tion that  may  be  quite  different.  First  of 
all,  Russia's  leaders  seem  to  have  learned 
the  hard  lesson  that  in  order  to  endure, 
and  to  gain  acceptance,  a  government 
cannot  continue  indefinitely  to  deprive 
the  mass  of  population  of  its  basic  needs 
behind  a  smokescreen  of  vaguely  worded 
promises.  They  seem  to  be  standing  at  a 
critical  juncture  in  their  relations  with 
their  own  people.  The  promises  that 
were  made  over  the  decades  have  to  be 
cashed  in,  last,  or  else  they  must  run 
the  risk  of  a  severe  decline  In  public 
morale. 

Second,  the  Soviet  Union  is  confronted 
with  the  massive  failure  of  its  agricul- 
tural system  to  produce  the  food  needed 
to  feed  its  people.  In  spite  of  their  con- 
scious pursuit  of  economic  self -suffering 
for  decades,  the  Soviet  Union  has  failed 
completely  to  achieve  self-sufficiency  In 
the  agricultural  field. 

Our  trade  policy  up  to  now,  which  we 
would  be  powerless  to  change  If  the 
Mundt  bill  were  passed,  is  not  effective 
in  either  the  agricultural  or  the  indus- 
trial field. 

It  is  an  open  secret  that  the  nations 
of  Western  Europe  have  not,  since  the 
end  of  the  war  In  Korea,  shared  our 
highly  restrictive  standards  for  the  con- 
trol of  exports  to  Eastern  Europe.  We 
and  Western  Europe  did,  of  course,  for 
a  time  pursue  an  effective  common 
policy  in  withholding  strategic  goods 
from  the  Soviet  bloc  during  the  period 
of  maximum  peril  to  the  free  world. 
This  was  during  the  years  between  1949 
and  1954.  All  exports  from  the  free 
world  to  Russia  in  1950,  for  example, 
amounted  to  $300  million,  as  compared 
with  $1.8  billion  in  1962. 

Since  then,  however,  there  has  been  a 
conscious  parting  of  the  way.  Western 
Europe  has  chosen  to  withhold  from  the 
East  only  a  limited  list  of  strategic  goods, 
while  our  exercise  of  export  control  has 
extended  over  a  wide  range  of  industrial 
equipment  and  materials. 

This  has  resulted  in  an  admittedly 
anomalous  situation.    Many  of  the  very 


same  types  of  goods  for  which  we  have 
been  denying  export  licenses  to  the 
U.S.S.R.  and  its  satellites  have  been 
legally  sold  and  shipped  to  them  by 
manufacturers  in  Western  Europe. 

The  marked  disparity  in  export  policy 
between  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  has  had  the  practical  effect.  In 
most  cases,  of  nullifying  our  attempt  to 
withhold  goods  from  Russia  on  what  was, 
in  effect,  an  unilateral  basis.  In  prac- 
tice. It  turned  out  that  most  of  the  types 
of  Industrial  equipment  they  needed, 
with  some  notable  exceptions,  were 
available  In  Western  Europe. 

A  few  statistical  figures  will  llliistrate 
the  gap  that  has  developed  between  the 
level  of  our  experts  to  the  Soviet  bloc  Jn 
Europe  and  that  of  Western  Europe  as  a 
result  of  our  disparate  export  policies. 

In  1962,  we  exported  to  Eastern  Europe 
a  volume  of  goods  valued  at  $125  million. 
Western  Europe  on  the  other  hand,  ex- 
ported to  the  same  market  in  the  same 
year  a  volume  of  merchandise  worth  $2.1 
billion.     This  is  a  rate  of  16  to  1. 

In  the  key  category  of  machinery  and 
transport  equipment,  our  1962  exports 
to  that  region  amoimted  to  $7.8  milUon. 
Exports  from  Western  Europe  In  the 
same  category  came  to  a  total  of  $756.3 
million.     A  ratio  of  100  to  1. 

In  the  case  of  manufactured  goods, 
the  record  shows  a  still  sharper  disparity: 
$21  million  from  the  United  States: 
$675.5  million  from  Western  Europe  300 
to  1. 

In  the  agricultural  field,  we  know  that 
our  Western  European  allies  have  been 
selling  wheat  and  other  grain  to  the 
Soviet  bloc  countries.  We  know  that 
last  month  the  Germans  sold  450,000 
tons  of  fiour  to  the  Soviet  Union.  We 
know  that  Germany  and  Italy  have  pre- 
viously shipped  grain  or  fiour  to  Russia 
which  was  purchased  in  the  United 
States.  It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  re- 
fuse to  sell  wheat  to  the  Soviet  bloc  coim- 
tries  in  this  situation — and  the  passage 
of  the  Mundt  amendment  would  prevent 
us  from  doing  just  that. 

The  figures  I  have  quoted  Indicating  a 
substantial  rise  In  free  world  exports  to 
the  Soviet  bloc,  a  rise  in  which  the 
United  States  did  not  participate.  Indi- 
cate that  the  Soviet  bloc  obtains  what  It 
requires  from  our  allies  and  from  the 
other  covmtrles  of  the  free  world. 

CaXDIT 

The  trade  of  the  free  world  with  the 
bloc,  particularly  that  of  ttie  Industrial- 
ized countries  of  Western  Europe  and 
Japan,  depends  upon  the  extension  of 
credits  to  bloc  countries.  The  terms  of 
the  credit  usually  depend  upon  commer- 
cial practices  related  to  the  kind  of  the 
commodity  that  Is  exported.  If  the 
United  States  is  to  participate  In  the  ex- 
panding trade  of  the  free  world  with  the 
European  bloc  It  will  be  necessary  for 
UJ3.  business.  In  order  to  be  competitive 
with  West  European  and  Japanese  firms 
to  provide  some  credit  financing. 

Financial  arrangements  In  commercial 
transactions  are,  by  their  nature,  subject 
to  much  secrecy.  This  is  perhaps  espe- 
cially true  In  the  areas  of  economic  ac- 
tivity in  which  competition  plays  a  very 
strong  role.  Consequently,  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  give  detailed  and  documented 
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statlBtlcal  InfonoAtlon  on  the  practices 
of  oommerclAl  firms  In  foreij^n  countries. 

It  Is  known,  however,  that  cre<llts  have 
been  extended  by  free  world  firms  to  bloc 
countries  for  periods  ranging  from  1  to 
10  years.  Specific  terms  such  as  the 
amount  of  cash  downpayment,  the  In- 
stallment periods  of  payment,  and  the 
rate  of  Interest,  are  likewise  subject  to 
considerable  variation  depending  upon 
the  type  of  commodities,  commercial 
practice,  and  other  market  conditions. 
In  general,  credits  for  industrial  and 
transportation  equipment,  including 
ships,  are  granted  for  medium-  to  long- 
term  periods,  whereas  credits  for  agricul- 
tural commodities  are  usually  for  short 
to  medium  periods,  that  is.  1  Vi  to  3  years' 
credit. 

It  Is  conservatively  estimated  that  in 
the  last  5  years  the  industrial  coun- 
tries of  the  free  world  have  extended  an 
average  of  about  $350  million  credit  to 
the  European  bloc  annually.  At  least 
three-quarters  of  the  credit  granted  by 
private  firms  was  guaranteed,  that  is,  in- 
sured by  governmental  or  quasi-govern- 
mental organizations  in  the  exporting 
coimtry.  In  the  principal  free  world 
countries  trading  with  the  bloc,  such 
agencies  as  the  Export  Guaranty  Depart- 
ment of  the  Board  of  Trade  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  the  Export  Credit  Insurance 
Corporation  of  Canada,  the  Export-Im- 
port Bank  of  Japan,  Hermes  of  the 
Federal  Republic  of  Germany,  the  Com- 
panie  Prancaise  d'Assurance  pour  le 
Commerce  Exterieur  of  Prance,  and  the 
Institute  Centrale  per  il  Credito  Medio 
termine  of  Italy  provide  the  credit 
guarantees. 

IMPACT  OF  ty.8.  TKAOX 

The  guaranteeing  of  export  credits  to 
the  bloc  will  not  necessarily  result  in  a 
huge  trade  increase  with  that  area.    As 
has  been  already  indicated,  the  present 
level  of  U.S.  trade  with  the  bloc  is  in- 
significant, representing  less  than  seven- 
tenths  of  1  percent  of  our  total  exports. 
The  bloc,  however,  constitutes  a  sizable 
market  for  the  free  world,  that  is.  over 
$4  billion  in  1962.    At  present.  United 
States  business  is  effectively  precluded 
from  competing  for  a  share  of  this  $4 
billion.     It   Is  quite   probable   that   be- 
tween 80  and  90  percent  of  the  com- 
modities making  up  the  $4  billion  could 
be  licensed  for  export  from  the  United 
States.    Without  a  possibility  to  extend 
credit  guarantees  or  insurance  to  poten- 
tial bloc  purchasers,  the  UJ5.  business- 
man would  be  placed  in  an  untenable 
economic  position,  vis-a-vis  his  foreign 
competitors.    He  simply  cannot  compete. 
Another  facet  of  this  situation  spot- 
lights the  inadequacy  of  our  credit  pol- 
icies.   The  Department  of  Commerce  is- 
sues   many    licenses    for    nonstrategic 
technical  data  to  U.S.  firms  for  Soviet 
bloc  destinations.    The  plant  and  equip- 
ment   utilizing    these    technical    data, 
however,  are  provided  by  West  European 
and  Japanese  firms  and  to  a  lesser  extent 
by  European  subsidiaries  of  U.S.  firms. 
Thus,  the  United  States  derives  a  mini- 
mimi  economic  benefit,  although  it  makes 
possible  the  export  of  plant  and  equip- 
ment from  Western  to  Eastern  Europe. 
Obviously  this  setup  does  not  benefit  the 
U.S.    economy   to   the   extent   possible. 


nor  does  it  contribute  to  the  solution 
of  our  balance -of -payments  problem 
significantly.  It  is  also  likely  that  a 
U.S.  subsidiary  operating  in  the  United 
Kingdom  or  Federal  Republic  of  Ger- 
many may  be  able  to  grant  credit  and 
obtain  credit  insurance  from  these 
countries. 

The  Soviet  bloc  countries  have  Indi- 
cated an  Interest  in  a  variety  of  U.S. 
commodities  and  technical  data.  Some 
of  these  items  could  not  be  exported  be- 
cause an  export  license  would  not  be 
granted.  In  many  of  these  items,  how- 
ever, for  which  an  export  license  is  ob- 
tainable. U.S.  firms  could  be  competitive 
with  West  European  firms.  Because  of 
their  inability  to  compete  in  the  credit 
market  U.S.  firms  and  grain  dealers  are 
unable  to  sell  to  bloc  countries  even  when 
pricewise  U.S.  goods  are  competitive  in 
this  market.  In  fact,  it  appears  that 
without  credit  only  a  minimiun  of  cash 
purchases  will  be  made  by  the  bloc 
countries  in  the  United  States. 

In  view  of  the  importance  of  solving 
our  balance-of-payments  problem,  every 
effort  should  be  made  to  permit  US. 
business,  and  U5.  farmers  to  be  com- 
petitive with  foreign  firms  in  the  free 
world.  The  fact  that  West  European 
countries  and  Japan  have  extended  cred- 
its to  the  bloc  and  that  this  trade  has 
grown  from  $2.6  to  $4.1  billion  in  the  last 
5  years,  suggests  that  the  bloc  countries 
are  good  commercial  risks.  It  is  entirely 
likely  that  U.S.  trade  with  this  area  in 
peaceful  goods  could  amount  to  several 
hundred  million  dollars  annually  and, 
under  proper  conditions  steadily  in- 
crease. Foreclosing  the  opportunity  of 
JJS.  businessmen  to  participate  in  the 
bloc  market  merely  transfers  this  busi- 
ness to  other  foreign  countries. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether 
the  issuance  of  export  credit  insurance 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  wheat 
dealers  proposing  to  sell  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  constitutes  aid  to  the 
Soviet  Union.  This  is  not  the  case.  The 
Export-Import  Bank  insurance  is  paid 
for  by  the  people  who  do  the  exporting. 
This  is  no  gift. 

The  Export-Import  Bank  insurance  is 
paid  for  like  an  insurance  premium  to 
the  Prudential  Life  Insurance  Co.  or  the 
Metropolitan  Life  Insurance  Co.  They 
will  make  money  out  of  it.  They  aire  not 
losing  money.  The  Export-Import 
Bank  has  a  record  of  making  money  for 
the  Treasury  on  direct  loans. 

We  must  live  In  this  world.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  we  have.  It  is  a  world 
that  has  many  troublesome  problems. 
Some  people  feel  that  the  best  way  to 
deal  with  Communists  is  to  continue  to 
hate  them,  to  continue  to  despise  them, 
and  hope  that  they  will  fade  away. 

Let  us  make  it  crystal  clear.  The 
Soviet  Union  will  not  collapse  because 
it  does  not  get  wheat  from  the  United 
States.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the 
wheat  deal  will  go  tiirough  anyway. 

F\u'thermore.  all  the  late  beloved 
President  of  the  United  States  did  was 
to  say  that  our  Government  is  willing 
to  issue  export  licenses  to  American 
commercial  firms  if  such  commercial 
firms  could  make  business  arrangements 
with  so-called  Eastern  Communist  bloc 


countries.  Including  the  Soviet  Union, 
provided  that  those  firms  fulfill  certain 
criteria  and  conditions.  We  have  not 
had  any  deal  with  Russia,  and  I  am  a 
httle  tired  of  having  the  record  appear 
as  though  the  late  beloved  President  of 
the  United  States  sat  down  and  made  a 
deal  with  Russia.  The  only  people  that 
have  been  talking  to  the  Russians  are 
some  private  American  businessmen. 
They  are  cap«U>le  of  taking  care  of  them- 
selves in  the  negotiations  with  the  Rus- 
sians. All  the  late  President  Kennedy 
said  was  that  it  is  the  policy  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, insofar  as  the  executive  branch 
is  concerned,  that  licenses  be  issued  to 
commercial  firms  in  the  United  States 
to  do  business  with  Eastem-Socialist- 
Communist-bloc  countries  in  the  field 
of  wheat  and  certain  other  cereals  and 
feed  grains. 

What  are  we  talking  about  now  In  con- 
nection with  the  Mundt  amendment? 
We  are  talking  about  an  insurance  pro- 
gram on  credits.  Every  Senator  knows 
that  every  sale  that  is  made  involves 
credits.  It  Is  either  30  days,  60  days,  6 
months,  or  18  months.  The  Canadian 
deal  with  Communist  Chinese  Involved 
credits  that  extended  as  long  as  3  years. 
Those  commitments  by  the  Communist 
Chinese — Communist  China  aid — have 
been  paid  and  are  being  paid. 

In  the  recent  Canadian  wheat  deal 
with  the  Soviet  Union  In  which  Canada 
sold  substantial  quantities  of  wheat  to 
Russia,  the  deal  was  25  percent  down  In 
cash  and  the  balance  in  18  months,  with 
payments  of  one-third  each  6  months. 

What  did  the  Soviet  Union  do?  In- 
stead of  taking  advantage  of  the  18 
months'  credit,  they  paid  80  percent 
down  In  cash  because  they  did  not  want 
to  pay  the  interest  charges. 

I  point  out,  first,  that  there  Is  no  deal 
with  the  Russians  now.    The  only  appli- 
cation that  we  have  before  us  Is  the  one 
to  sell  a  certain  amount  of  feed  grains  to    i 
Hungary. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  not  consum- 
mated a  single  contract.  Whether  they 
will  or  not  depends  upon  what  their 
needs  are.  what  their  shipping  rates  may 
be.  the  price,  and  other  conditions. 

The  question  may  be  raised  whether 
credit  guarantee  by  a  U.S.  Government 
agency  in  any  way  affects  the  UJ3.  ex- 
port control  system  now  in  operation. 
The  answer  is,  of  course,  an  unequivocal 
"No."  Each  export  license  application  is 
subject  to  specific  tests  that  have  been 
developed  during  the  p«ist  15  years  by  the 
Department  of  Commerce;  these  tests 
are  in  no  way  related  to  questions  of 
credits  or  credit  guarantees.  Further- 
more, it  should  be  emphasized  that  the 
Export-Import  Bank  is  not  required  to 
provide  credit  guarantees  to  bloc  coun- 
tries or  to  anyone  else.  Each  application 
for  credit  Insurance  Is  passed  on  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank,  which  under  the 
terms  of  Its  laws  and  regulations  decides 
on  the  merits  of  each  case.  The  Export- 
Import  Bank  has  been  in  operation  al- 
most 30  years  and  has  operated  as  an 
Independent  agency  with  flexibility,  dis- 
cretion, and  in  consonance  with  the  for- 
eign policy  objectives  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. 

Credit   plays    a    tremendous    role    in 
modem    economic    transactions,    both 
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domestically  and  internationally.  To 
cite  only  one  example  at  home:  three- 
quarters  of  new-car  purchases  in  the 
United  States  are  made  on  a  credit  basis. 
The  use  of  credit  in  the  field  of  foreign 
trade  generally  is  likewise  quite  frequent. 
This  point  is  important  when  considering 
any  legislation  which  would  remove  the 
U.S.  businessman  as  a  competitor  for  a 
share  in  the  bloc  market  to  which  export 
controls  already  limit  the  movement  of 
UJ3.  goods  and  technology. 

The  proposed  legislation  is  an  unnec- 
essary interference  in  the  execution  of 
foreign  policy  because  it  would  reduce 
the  amount  of  flexibility  the  administra- 
tion has  with  regard  to  both  the  bloc 
countries  and  our  allies.  The  present 
administration  and  its  predecessors  felt 
it  iiecessary  to  maintain  and  expand 
various  peaceful  contacts  with  the  bloc 
countries  In  Europe.  In  canrlng  out  this 
objective,  the  U.S.  Government  has: 
concluded  credit  and  sales  agreements 
with  Poland,  annually  since  1957,  which 
now  aggregate  to  over  a  half  billion 
dollars;  participated  in  trade  fairs  in 
Poland.  Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
the  National  Exhibition  in  Moscow;  ar- 
rived at  claims  agreement  for  U.S. 
nationalized  property  with  Rumania  and 
Bulgaria;  established,  since  1959,  a  sys- 
tem of  cultural  exchanges  with  the 
Soviet  Union;  and  has  permitted  an  in- 
creasing number  of  U.S.  tourists  to  visit 
the  countries  of  the  E^iropean  Soviet  bloc 
in  recent  years.  This  administration 
feels  very  strongly  as  did  its  predecessor, 
that  trade  in  peaceful  goods  Is  one  of  the 
most  important  contacts  that  this  coun- 
try can  have  with  the  European  Soviet 
bloc  and  that  all  measures,  consistent 
with  our  export  control  policies,  should 
be  undertaken  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
pansion of  this  trade. 

The  proposed  wheat  agreement  is  a 
wise  biiisiness  deal.  To  consummate  it, 
credit  must  be  available.  This  bill  would 
kill  the  possibility  of  credit  being  ex- 
tended. It  would  kill  the  wheat  agree- 
ment.   It  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  President,  I  want  to  conclude  by 
discussing  the  effect  the  Mundt  proposal 
has  had  on  farm  income. 

Between  the  time  when  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  first  outlined  this 
proposal — which  was  in  the  form  of  an 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but 
later  the  amendment  was  withdrawn — 
and  last  Friday,  the  price  of  1963  crop 
wheat — both  for  the  ctish  market  and 
for  the  futures  market — had  dropped 
about  10  cents  a  bushel.  At  the  time 
when  the  Senator  from  South  Dakota 
first  made  his  suggestions,  farmers 
owned  about  400  million  bushels  of  1963 
crop  wheat.  Thus.  Mr.  President,  there 
would  have  been  a  reduction  in  farm  in- 
come of  40  million  dollars,  covering  only 
the  1963  crop  of  wheat.  This  reduction 
In  farm  income  can  be  traced  directly  to 
the  uncertainties  in  the  market  which 
have  arisen  due  to  the  bill  Introduced  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  South  Dakota. 

As  an  Indication  of  this,  today — the  day 
following  an  unfavorable  report  on  the 
bill  by  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
CuiTency — the  market  rose  4  cents  a 
bushel  for  wheat  this  year  and  5  Mi  cents 
for  wheat  next  year.    We  must  not  re- 


verse this  upward  trend  by  passage  of 
this  bill. 

If  we  take  into  consideration  the  1964 
crop  of  wheat,  for  which  there  also  had 
been  a  10  cent  per  bushel  drop  in  the 
futures  market,  we  add  to  this  $40  mil- 
lion loss  of  farm  Income  another  $120 
million.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
farmers  are  expected  to  sell  about  1.2 
billion  bushels  of  wheat  next  year.  Of 
course,  farmers  who  sold  In  a  recent 
period  did  take  substantial  losses. 

In  the  Senator's  own  State  of  South 
Dakota,  farmers  have  about  25  million 
bushels  of  1963  crop  wheat  on  hand,  and 
next  year  will  sell  about  40  million 
bushels  of  wheat.  Thus,  the  loss  in  farm 
income  in  South  Dakota  alone  would 
have  amounted  to  $6Vi  million,  due  to 
the  Senator's  proposal. 

And  remember.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
talking  now  only  about  wheat.  If  we  get 
into  a  discussion  of  com,  we  are  talking 
about  another  $70  million  reduction  in 
farm  Income. 

Mr.  President,  it  Is  clear  that  we  are 
considering  many  serious  matters,  not 
just  general  language  relating  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

So  I  urge  that  the  Senator's  bill  be 
defeated.  The  farmers  of  America  al- 
ready have  suffered  as  a  result  of  it,  and 
they  should  not  be  subjected  to  even 
further  reductions  in  their  income. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  cer- 
tain questions  and  answers  in  regard  to 
the  pending  bill  and  tables  showing  free 
world  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  and 
U.S.  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ques- 
tions and  answers  and  the  tables  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

QrrEsnoNS  Relating  to  S.  2310 

1.  la  an  Kzport-Import  Bank  gxiarantee  at 
short-term  credits  to  the  Soviet  Union  a 
change  from  "normal  commercial  terma"? 

The  President  of  the  Export-Import  Bank. 
Mr.  Harold  Linder,  testified  on  this  point  be- 
fore the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com- 
mittee. He  pointed  out  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  "has  not  departed  from  estab- 
lished procedures  in  offering  the  Bank's 
guarantee  on  these  (agricultural  products) 
sales."  He  cited  other  transactions  as  well 
In  which  commercial  banks  took  the  full 
Export-Import  guarantee.  He  said  "we  have 
in  no  wise  altered  our  normal  conduct." 

2.  Do  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  East- 
ern European  countries  by  Canada  and  oiir 
Western  European  Allies  Involve  a  public 
guarantee  such  as  by  otir  Export-Import 
Bankf 

The  Canadian  wheat  transaction  with  the 
Soviet  Union  and  some  of  the  Eastern  Eiiro- 
pean  countries  call  for  terms  which  provide 
for  cash  payment  of  25  percent  before  ship- 
ment, with  the  balance  payable  in  equal 
semiannual  Installments  over  18  months. 
The  Canadian  wheat  sales  are  overwhelm- 
ingly the  largest  of  any  that  are  likely  to 
take  place.  The  terms  surrounding  them 
have  now  become  the  customary  terms  for 
sales  of  wheat  to  the  bloc  countries.  In  the 
Canadian  case,  the  Export  Credit  Insurance 
Corporation  of  Canada,  a  government-owned 
corporation,  stands  ready  to  guarantee  the 
credits  extended  by  the  Canadian  banks  to 
finance  Soviet  wheat  piuxhases. 

Exports  from  Western  Europe  to  the  Euro- 
pean Communist  bloc  in  1963  amounted  to 
$2.8  billton.  The  credit  guarantee  Institu- 
tions   In    the    Western    European    countries 


help  to  make  possible  the  financing  of  these 
exports,  which  consist  In  large  part  of  Indus- 
trial goods.  Credit  terms  on  Western  Exiro- 
pean  sales  to  the  Communist  cotmtrles  run 
as  long  as  6  years.  Credit  guarantees  In 
other  words  are  a  normal  and  accustomed 
means  of  helping  to  finance  trade  with  the 
Soviet  bloc. 

3.  Is  the  Soviet  Union  a  "bad  credit  risk"? 

Trade  between  Western  European  and  the 
Soviet  Union  and  other  Eastern  European 
Communist  countries  is  carried  on  under 
credit  arrangements  no  different  than_^n  the 
case  of  trade  with  free  world  countries.  As 
indicated,  the  volume  of  Western  European 
exports  to  Eastern  Europe  In  1962  was  $2.8 
billion.  Against  the  background  of  the  very 
large  volume  of  exports  by  Western  Europe 
to  the  Soviet  Union,  there  Is  no  known  In- 
stance of  Soviet  default  on  commercial  cred- 
its in  connection  vrtth  that  trade. 

The  Soviet  Union  has  a  very  strong  Interest 
In  maintaining  Its  commercial  credit  rating. 
The  U.S.S.R.  has  only  limited  reserves  of  for- 
eign exchange  and  gold  with  which  to  fi- 
nance cturent  purchases.  The  credit  facili- 
ties It  can  obtain  In  the  free  world  are  needed 
to  conserve  the  scarce  Soviet  reserves,  since 
the  Soviet  Union  does  not  have  access  to 
Intergovemment  credit.  If  the  Soviet 
Union  were  to  default  on  commercial  credits. 
Its  ability  to  finance  normal  trade  transac- 
tions with  the  West  would  be  fatally  dam- 
aged. This,  the  Soviet  Union  would  not 
wish  to  risk. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  of  course,  must 
take  account  of  credit  risk  considerations. 
The  Bank's  President.  Mr.  Linder.  testified 
before  the  Banking  and  Cvurency  Commit- 
tee "that  the  Board  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  examined  the  proposed  guarantees  on 
the  wheat  sales  and  did  find  reasonable  as- 
sru-ance  of  repayment"  as  required  by  the 
Export-Import  Bank  account. 

4.  What  would  be  the  practical  effect  of 
the  enactment  of  S.  2310? 

WhUe  S.  2310  does  not  explicitly  prevent 
the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet  Union,  we 
do  know  that  the  U.S.  commercial  banks  win 
not  finance  the  wheat  sales  without  an  Ex- 
port-Import guarantee. 

5.  2310  would  tie  the  hands  of  oar  traders 
and  exporters  In  dealings  with  the  Eastern 
European  Communist  countries,  no  matter 
what  nonstrategic  commodities  may  be  In- 
volved. Our  competitors  In  Western  Europe 
all  have  available  credit  guarantee  facilities 
on  export  trade  with  the  Communist  coun- 
tries. Many  opportunities  for  the  sale  by 
the  United  States  of  exports  of  peaceful 
goods  and  agricultural  commodities  like 
tobacco  and  cotton  would  be  foreclosed  by 
S. 2310. 

The  Inability  of  American  exporters  to  sell 
In  Eastern  Europe  would  not,  of  course,  pre- 
vent the  Eastern  European  countries  from 
obtaining  peaceful  commodities.  It  would 
merely  assure  that  virtually  all  the  business 
would  go  to  other  free  world  suppliers,  no 
matter  how  harmless  the  commodities  or  how 
interested  our  producers  and  exporters  might 
be  in  the  transactions  or  how  helpful  It 
would  be  to  our  balance-of-payment  prob- 
lenw  or  relieve  cold  war  tensions  when  the 
specific  opportunity  Is  In  our  national 
Interest. 

6.  What  Is  the  significance  of  S.  2310  In 
relation  to  Eastern  B\ux>pe? 

S.  2810  would  tie  the  hands  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oovenmient  at  a  time  when  Eastern 
Eiirope  Is  in  a  state  of  great  ferment.  The 
small  Eastern  European  Communist  states 
are  increasingly  restive  with  the  economic 
functioning  of  the  Communist  system.  They 
show  more  and  more  Interest  in  asserting  an 
increasing  degree  of  national  Independence. 
They  look  for  alternatives  to  total  depend- 
ence on  the  Soviet  Union.  Peaceful  trade 
with  the  Eastern  European  countries  at  this 
time  offers  one  means  of  Influencing  develop- 
ments constructively  and  in  the  interest  of 
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the  free  world.  8.  2310,  by  preventing  even 
modest  trade  expansion,  would  take  the 
United  States  effectively  out  of  the  picture. 
Yet  our  action  would  not  deprive  these  coun- 
tries of  the  agricultural  commodities  and 
other  nonstrateglc  goods  they  may  seek;  for 
other  nations.  Including  many  of  our  allies. 
In  Western  Eiirope  receiving  no  UJS.  eco- 
nomic assistance,  have  made  unmistakably 
clear  they  Intend  to  continue  and.  If  possible, 
expand  their  trade  In  peaceful  goods  with 
Eastern  Europe.  Cutting  off  the  flow  of  U.S. 
goods,  and  presence,  and  Influence  into  that 
part  of  the  world  will  thus  not  restrain  or  in- 
hibit Communist  countries  in  Eastern  Europe 
in  any  way.  We  will  be  cutting  off  only  our 
own  nose  and  Injuring  only  our  own 
Interests. 

6.  Would  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union  contribute  to  Soviet  aggressive  capa- 
bilities and  intentions? 

The  SoTiet  Union  has  evidently  had  a 
serioiis  shortfall  In  grain  production.  As  a 
consequence.  Import  needs  may  range  up- 
ward of  12  million  tons  in  1963-64. 

The  USSR,  already  has  flrm  arrange- 
ments for  roughly  9  million  tons  of  wheat, 
primarily  from  Canada  and  Australia. 

The  bulk  of  its  Import  requirements  are 
already  being  met.  Additional  Imports  In- 
creasingly are  at  the  margin  of  essential  re- 
quirements. In  short,  if  the  shortfall  In 
grain  output  in  the  U.S.S.R.  was  ever  a 
major  problem  for  the  Soviet  Union,  it  wm  no 
longer  so  after  the  Canadian  and  Australian 
sales  had  been  arranged. 

Furthermore,  we  have  no  reason  to  believe 
that  the  U5.S.R.  could  not  have  met  its  ab- 
solute domestic  needs  for  grains  out  of  its 
own  production.  Total  Soviet  output  of 
wheat  and  other  grains  is  in  the  order  of  100 
million  tons.  By  strict  rationing,  tSe  Soviet 
leadership  undoubtedly  could  have  met  the 
basic  needs  of  the  Soviet  people. 

The  decision  was  taken,  however,  to  use 
some  of  the  UBJSJl.'s  scarce  foreign  ex- 
change to  Import  wheat,  a  consumer  good. 
This  choice  meant  that  the  U.S.SJI.  will  have 
a  reduced  ability  to  buy  manufactured  goods 
which  contribute  directly  to  the  Industrial 
power  of  the  Soviet  Union.  It  meant  that 
the  Soviet  leadership  had  chosen  between 
the  current  needs  of  the  Russian  people  and 
the  longer  run  Industrial  capacity  of  the 
XJSSH.  It  was  the  kind  of  decision  that 
could  have  been  taken  as  a  matter  of  course 
In  any  Western  state.  The  fact  that  the 
decision  In  the  Soviet  Union  was  In  favor  of 
popular  needs  Is  a  small  but  useful  Indica- 
tion that  a  desirable  process  of  change  may 
be  getting  underway  within  the  U.S.SJl.  We 
most  certainly  should  not  discourage  this 
development. 

7.  Will  the  sale  of  U.S.  wheat,  If  made,  al- 
low the  Soviet  Union  to  release  wheat  to 
Communist  China  and  Cuba? 

In  the  Soviet  purchases  from  Canada  It 
was  understood  that  the  Soviet  Union  would 
set  aside  some  of  the  tonnage  to  meet  Cuban 
needs,  so  that  Cuban  requirements  have  al- 
ready been  taken  Into  account.  We  have  no 
evidence  that  the  U.S.S.R.  is  shipping  wheat 
to  Communist  China  or  considering  shipping 
wheat  to  Communist  China.  These  Chinese 
Communists  have  been  buying  wheat  in  Aus- 
tralia and  Canada  for  several  years.  Ther* 
Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  Communist 
China  needs  or  Is  seeking  additional  supplies 
of  wheat.  If  it  did  need  more  wheat.  It 
would  undoubtedly  turn  first  to  Canadian 
and  Axistrallan  sources  which  have  been  will- 
ing to  sell  to  Communist  China  In  the  past. 

8.  What  would  the  sale  of  wheat  to  the 
Soviet  Union  do  for  the  U.S.  economy? 

Secretary  Dillon  testified  that  sales  of 
wheat,  if  they  amounted  to  150  million 
bushels,  as  may  be  possible,  would  Improve 
our  balance  of  payments  by  perhaps  as  much 
as  $300  million.  This  amount  would  be  a 
very  substantial  help  to  our  balance-of -pay- 
ments deficit  which  was  running  after  sea- 


sonal adjustments  at  an  annual  level  of  $1.6 
billion  in  the  third  quarter  of  1963. 

Furthermore,  it  is  anticipated  that  Soviet 
payments  would  consist,  in  part,  in  gold. 
These  flows  of  gold  to  the  free  world  would 
Improve  the  U.S.  gold  position,  either  di- 
rectly or  Indirectly. 

From  a  budgetary  point  of  view,  sales  of 
wheat  from  CCC  Inventories,  plus  the  sav- 
ings on  storage  and  carrying  charges  C9uld 
amount  In  fiscal  1964  and  fiscal  1966.  to  ap- 
proximately $250  million,  with  a  correspond- 
ing effect  on  our  anticipated  budgetary 
deficit. 

These  benefits  could  be  obtained  from  a 
transaction  which  has  the  additional  feature 
of  advertising  to  the  world  that  the  Ameri- 
can farm  economy  Is  a  flourishing  and  pro- 
ductive one  while  the  Soviet  agricultural  sys- 
tem has  come  upon  serious  difficulties.  If 
consummated.  It  would  contribute  in  the  first 
Instance  and  primarily  to  the  well-being  of 
the  people,  not  to  the  power  of  the  Soviet 
state.  In  fact,  if  the  U5.S.R,  had  been  unable 
to  Import  wheat  to  compensate  for  crop  fail- 
ures, the  Soviet  leadership  undoubtedly 
would  have  Instituted  a  system  of  rationing 
and  strengthened  police  controls  which 
would  have  necessarily  aggrandized  the 
power  of  the  state  and  worsened  the  rigors 
of  the  system  of  domestic  controls  in  the 
Soviet  Union  and  the  controls  of  the  Soviet 
Union  over  other  Eastern  European  Com- 
munist countries. 

Tablz  1. — Free  world  exports  to  the  Soviet 
bloc  in  Europe,  1958-62 

|In  millions  of  (ioUurs) 


Free  world  exports  to— 

Year 

Eiiropean- 

SovU't 

bloc 

U.S.S.R. 

Otlier 

European 

bloc 

1058       

2.646.9 
3,001.9 
3, 740.  4 
3,841.8 
4.092.6 

1.012.9 
1.149.0 
1.565.0 
1.519.7 
1,770.5 

1,634.0 

1950       

1.862.9 

1960 

2, 175.  4 

1961   

2.822.1 

1962          

2,822.1 

Sourw:  International  Trade  Analysis  Division,  BIC 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 

Tablz  HI. — US.  exports  to  the  Soviet  bloc  in 

Europe,  1958-62 

[In  thousands  of  dollars] 


Year 

European- 
Soviet 
bloc 

U.S.S.R. 

Poland 

Other 
Euro- 
pean bloc 

1958 

1959 

1980 

1961 

1962 

113, 125 
89,269 
193.853 
133. 324 
125,136 

'       3. 415 

7.398 
38.440 
42,662 
15,253 

105,180 
74,728 

143.090 
74, 791 
94,454 

3. -yo 

7.  M3 

12.317 

l.V  871 

15,429 

Source:  "Export  Control,"64th  quarterly  report,  p.  39. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  (S.  2310)  is  an  amendment  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank  Act.  to  prohibit 
any  guarantee  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  payment  of  obliga- 
tions by  Communist  countries.  In  sim- 
ple language,  the  bill  would  prohibit 
the  utilization  of  the  Export-Import 
Bank  insurance  program  for  export  or 
credit  guarantees  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  to  any  American  exporter — and  I 
underscore  "any  American  exporter" — 
relating  to  the  sale  of  any  product  by  any 
Individual,  partnership,  corporation,  or 
association  within  the  United  States  to 
any  foreign  government  or  political  sub- 
division thereof. 

The  amendment  to  the  bill  is  far 
reaching,  since  it  relates  not  only  to  ag- 


ricultural commodities  but  also  to  any 
product,  manufactured  or  processed,  raw 
material,    mineral,    food,    fiber,    fabric, 
plastic,  chemical,  or  whatever  else  it  may 
be.    My  argument  in  reference  to  the 
amendment  which   was  offered   at  the 
time  the  foreign  aid  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration remains.  I  believe,  the  argu- 
ment that  is  pertinent  and  relevant  to 
this  debate.     We  Senators  are  not  dis- 
cussing merely  an  amendment  relating 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  or  to  a  par- 
ticular facility  or  agency  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   We  are  discussing  a  major  for- 
eign trade  and  foreign  policy  position 
or   declaration.     The   whole   subject   of 
East-West  trade  needs  the  most  careful 
examination.    I  believe  all  Senators  will 
want  to  study  this  crucial,  complex,  in- 
tricate, difficult  problem  with  meticulous 
care.     I  say  this  because  at  present  the 
United  States  and  its  allies  are  having 
discussions  concerning  East-West  trade. 
OiU'    Under    Secretary    of    State.    Mr. 
George  Ball,  was  recently  in  Paris,  at- 
tending meetings  of  the  NATO  Council. 
There  he  raised  the  question  of  the  lack 
of  uniformity  and  of  a  coordinated  pol- 
icy on  the  subject  of  trade  relations  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries.    On  the  one 
hand,  our  good  and  stanch  allies,  coun- 
tries that  we  now  defend,  and  to  which 
we  have  given  commitments  of  man- 
power and  materials  of  defense,  in  terms 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  men  and 
the  value  of  billions  of  dollars,  are  doing 
regular  commercial  business,  on  regtilar 
commercial  terms,  with  regular  export 
credit  guarantees   and  insurance,   with 
Soviet  bloc  countries. 

This  subject  can  be  argued  in  any  way 
one  wishes  to  argue  it.  One  can  say  that 
that  is  entirely  the  business  of  those 
coimtries.  and  that  we  should  expect 
that  countries  that  are  Industralized 
would  want  to  find  markets.  Or  one 
could  say  that  as  our  allies,  those  coun- 
tries ought  to  stay  with  our  policy,  the 
policy  we  have  maintained  for  many 
years:  namely,  of  limiting  trade  with 
the  Soviet  bloc  countries. 

But  whatever  the  policy  may  ulti- 
mately be.  it  should  not  be  entered  into 
rashly;  it  should  not  be  entered  into  on 
the  basis  of  a  limited  investigation  or 
study.  The  decision  will  require  the 
most  careful  study  on  the  part  of  both 
Houses  of  Congress  and  of  members  of 
the  executive  branch. 

If  adopted,  the  proposed  amendment, 
which  is  S.  2310,  would  represent  an  or- 
der to  the  executive  branch  to  stop  even 
any  consideration  of  export  trade  with 
Soviet  bloc  countries  or  eastern  European 
countries  such  as  Rumania.  Yugoslavia, 
Poland,  and  others,  including  the  Soviet 
Union.  I  know  the  answer  will  be:  "No, 
there  can  still  be  trading  for  cash."  The 
answer  will  be  that  export  licenses  can 
be  obtained,  if  one  wishes  to  have  them. 
This  is  true  with  respect  to  about  90  per- 
cent of  agricultural  commodities.  But 
that  is  like  a  man  saying,  "You  can  buy 
a  car,  but  if  you  cannot  buy  it  on  time 
payments,  the  automobile  company  will 
close  up."  If  the  automobile  industry 
of  the  United  States  had  to  depend  upon 
cash  sales,  I  am  afraid  that  only  a  few 
custom-made  cars  would  be  built,  and 
most  people  would  be  Joining  the  Attor- 
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ney  General  in  taking  50-mile  hikes,  or 
riding  bicycles  or  ponies. 

The  truth  is  that  today  the  automobile 
industry  requires  not  cash  sales,  but 
normal  credit  terms,  for  the  creation  of 
what  is  normal  credit  for  consumer 
loans. 

The  same  is  true  of  housing.  The 
same  is  true  of  a  vast  number  of  trans- 
actions in  the  international  field.  We 
would  be  deceiving  ourselves  and  the 
public,  we  would  be  deceiving  our  col- 
leagues, if  we  said  that  an  export  trade, 
even  with  friendly  countries,  could  be 
carried  on  without  a  certain  amount  of 
export  guarantees. 

I  summarize  the  point  by  stating  that 
the  export  guarantees  do  not  go  to  Ru- 
manians or  Hungarians  or  Russians. 
They  go  to  the  American  banks  that 
make  available  the  financing  of  Ameri- 
can exporters  for  the  purpose  of  sales  of 
goods  abroad,  for  a  fee  which  is  paid  by 
the  exporter  to  the  bank,  and  not  paid  by 
the  taxpayer  or  the  Govenunent  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

This  is  nothing  unusuaL  I  shall  re- 
peat what  I  said  at  the  time  of  the  for- 
eign aid  debate:  Every  industrialized 
commercial  country  on  the  face  of  the 
earth  has  this  type  of  program.  There 
Ls  a  similar  program  of  export  credit 
guarantees  in  Prance  and  in  Italy.  Ger- 
many has  its  Hermes  Kreditversiche- 
rungs.  Great  Britain  has  its  Export 
Credit  Guarantee  Fund.  Canada  has  an 
Export  Credit  Guarantee  Fund.  All 
these  agencies  are  establishments  of 
their  governments.  They  are  public  or 
quasi-public  agencies  and  have  as  their 
one  purpose  the  promotion  of  exports. 
These  export  guarantee  agencies,  which 
are  either  public  or  quasi-public,  give 
guarantees  up  to  10  years.  In  this  in- 
stance, we  are  talking  about  a  period  of 
18  months. 

I  conclude  with  the  thought  that  so 
far  as  the  Soviet  Union  is  concerned, 
the  record  ought  to  be  clear  that  the 
Soviet  Union  has  not  asked  for  any 
credits.  So  the  Senate  will  not  be  voting 
on  whether  to  give  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Senators  will  be  voting  on  the  question 
of  whether  we  are  to  deny  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  the  privilege  of  having  ex- 
port credit  guarantees  for  UjS.  institu- 
tions, exporters,  and  firms,  for  exports 
of  American  products  that  will  be 
shipped  by  American  transF>ortation. 
with  American  workers  handling  them, 
and  American  farms — in  the  instance 
of  agricultural  commodities — producing 
them,  or  American  firms — in  the  in- 
stance of  American  manufactiu-ed  prod- 
ucts— making  them. 

So  the  question  before  the  Senate  is 
not  merely  wheat  for  Russia  that  will 
be  paid  for  in  convertible  currencies  or 
gold  or  cash  or  under  normal  commercial 
credit  terms — because  the  Soviet  Union 
has  not  asked,  as  yet,  for  any  such  credit. 
In  connection  with  the  Canadian  deal, 
the  Soviet  Union  asked  for  18  months 
credit;  and,  as  has  been  stated  here,  the 
Canadians  extended  it  under  export 
guarantees,  and  later  the  Russians  de- 
cided to  pay  80  percent  in  cash. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Miimesota  has 
expired. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  will  yield  me 
3  additional  minutes,  I  shall  yield  most 
of  it  to  the  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
KbatimgI. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  3  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Very  well,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  is  recognized  for 
3  more  minutes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  believe  that  at  this  time,  with  a  new 
President  and  a  major  policy  decision 
before  the  coimtry,  we  should  take  the 
severe  step  which  would  be  required  by 
the  pending  bill,  which — thank  good- 
ness— has  been  reported  adversely  by  the 
conunittee.  The  President  may  well 
want  to  come  before  us  with  other  rec- 
ommendations. I  am  not  at  liberty  to 
say  what  his  views  will  be,  but  I  am  at 
liberty  to  say  that  a  study  of  this  matter 
is  being  made  in  the  executive  branch. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  instead  of  closing 
the  door,  and  thus  preventing  the  mak- 
ing of  new  recommendations  by  the 
President,  we  should  leave  that  door 
open. 

Now  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New 
York. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
with  the  last  statement  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  has  made.  I  believe  that  any 
action  we  take  today  on  the  pending  bill 
cannot  be  isolated  from  the  tragic 
events  of  the  past  few  days.  I  say  frank- 
ly that  I  have  had  serious  reservations 
about  the  terms  of  the  proposed  wheat 
deal  with  the  Soviet  Union ;  and  perhaps 
under  ordinary  circumstances  would 
support  the  pending  bill.  The  bill  is  con- 
troversial, as  is  indicated  by  the  very 
close  vote  in  the  committee;  and  I  am 
sm-e  that  we  could  spend  endless  hovirs 
in  debate  on  Its  pros  and  cons.  A  good 
case  can  be  made  both  for  and  against 
the  bill. 

In  my  judgment,  however,  any  reason- 
able doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  this 
measure  must  be  resolved  in  favor  of 
our  new  President.  Never  was  it  more 
essential  for  us  to  demonstrate  our  sup- 
port for  the  President  In  his  efforts  to 
carry  out  the  policies  initiated  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  This  Is  the  first  matter 
to  come  before  us  from  the  new  ad- 
ministration. If  we  pass  this  bill,  the 
headlines  will  read  "Senate  Repudiates 
Johnson  on  Foreign  Policy"  just  as  the 
defeat  of  the  bill  will  bring  forth  the 
headline  "Senate  Supports  Johnson."  I 
believe  it  is  imperatively  in  the  national 
interest  at  this  time  to  demonstrate  to 
the  world  in  a  significant  way  that  we  are 
a  united  country  and  that  all  of  us  stand 
four  square  behind  the  new  President. 
We  must  reduce  to  a  minimum  any  un- 
certainty in  our  Nations  resolve  and  de- 
termination to  maintain  its  leadership 
and  initiative  in  the  free  world. 

Whether  credit  should  be  extended  to 
the  Soviet  Union,  whether  this  credit 
should  be  insured  by  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment, whether  sales  to  the  Soviet  Union 
should  be  extended  and  if  so,  how,  and 
under  what  ground  rules — these  and 
many  other  questions  should  be  weighed 
both  in  the  Congress  and  in  the  execu- 


tive branch  of  the  Government.  They 
should  be  studied  with  care,  and  I  hope 
that  study  will  begin  early  in  the  new 
year.  But  in  the  context  of  recent  events, 
this  bill  is  merely  shadowboxing.  This 
is  not  the  time  or  the  manner  in  which 
to  bind  the  hands  of  the  Chief  Executive 
piecemeal  before  he  has  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  weigh  the  situation  himself,  be- 
fore he  has  had  an  opportunity  to  chart 
the  course  for  which  he  must  bear  re- 
sponsibility. 

The  PRESIDING  OFTICER  (Mr.  Tal- 
MADGK  in  the  chair).  The  time  yielded 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Yoiic  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  2  additional 
minutes  to  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  is  recognized  for 
2  more  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  my 
view,  this  measure  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate offers  the  first  tangible  test  of  bi- 
partisan support  and  cooperation  in  a 
time  of  national  stress.  We  should,  I 
believe,  not  vote  on  this  bill  entirely  on 
its  own  merits,  but,  rather,  we  should 
vote  on  it  as  a  measure  of  our  confidence 
in  t^e  President  and  of  our  own  determi- 
nation to  meet  the  real  Issues  that  we 
must  not  ignore. 

There  may  be  some  who  will  disagree 
with  these  views,  and  I  would  not  chal- 
lenge their  sincerity  or  convictions.  But 
as  for  me,  I  have  decided  that  no  con- 
sideration in  favor  of  this  measure  out- 
weighs the  important  national  purpose 
to  be  served  at  this  hour  by  its  rejection. 
Therefore,  I  shall  vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
imderstand  from  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, the  other  side  has  no  other  ^)eak- 
ers  except  the  majority  leader,  who  ex- 
pects to  close  the  debate  for  that  side. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  That  is  our  sched- 
ule. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  That  being  true,  I  shall 
use  what  time  I  have  to  stunmarize  the 
arguments  made  by  the  proponents  of 
the  bill.  Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  15  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  First  of  all.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. I  believe  there  has  been  a  highly 
salutary  debate  during  the  last  8  hours 
of  today's  session  of  the  Senate.  This 
debate,  together  with  that  of  a  week  ago 
Thursday  night,  together  with  the  hear- 
ings held  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
able  and  distinguished  Junior  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robertson],  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  has  placed  before  the 
public  a  clear  understanding  of  what  is 
involved  in  these  issues,  about  which 
there  was  previously  considerable  doubt 
and  misinformation.  However,  I  think 
that  by  this  time  any  diligent  Senator, 
newspaper  reporter,  or  radio  commenta- 
tor must  clearly  understand  the  facts 
and  factors  Involved.  In  fact,  all  those 
who  read  the  Congressional  Record 
riiould  know  precisely  the  nature  of  the 
Issues  at  stake. 

As  the  author  of  the  bill — and  I  have 
listened  all  afternoon  to  the  arguments 
made,  both  pro  and  con — I  believe  the 
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proponents  of  the  bill  have  built  a  perti- 
nent, persuasive,  and  compelling  case. 

I  shall  not  take  as  much  time  as  I  had 
expected  to  take  to  reiterate  the  argu- 
ments in  support  of  the  bill,  because  they 
have  already  been  stated  by  many  Sena- 
tors speaking  in  support  of  8.  2310. 

Beginning  on  page  22494  of  the  Con- 
gressional RicoRD  for  Wednesday,  No- 
vember 20.  I  placed  in  the  Rkcoro  the 
entire  resume  of  the  hearings  in  which 
I  participated,  insofar  as  my  principal, 
main  statement  was  concerned. 

I  placed  in  the  Record  my  affirm- 
ative statement,  which  I  believe  citi- 
zens generally  would  like  to  read,  since 
It  deals  with  the  complicated  and  com- 
prehensive issue  now  before  the  Senate. 
Even  Senators  who  say  they  will  op- 
pose the  bill  have  indicated  they  believe 
this  significant  decision  should  require 
much  more  consideration  and  discus- 
sion. The  ramifications  are  far  reach- 
ing. 

Until  the  supply  is  exhausted,  I  believe 
that  citizens  generally  would  like  to  get 
copies  of  the  hearings  on  S.  2310  held  by 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency. For  those  who  care  to  write  for 
them  or  to  get  them  from  the  XJS.  Gov- 
ernment Printing  Office,  those  hearings 
are  known  officially  as  "Hearings  Before 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
United  States  Senate.  88th  Congress. 
1st  Session,  on  the  Bill  S.  2310."  These 
hearings  were  specifically  held  on  No- 
vember 20,  21,  and  22  of  1963.  They  are 
available,  without  charge,  from  the  of- 
fices of  Senators,  or  from  the  committee 
as  long  as  the  supply  lasts.  They  will  be 
provided  upon  written  request,  first  come 
first  served. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  monumental 
and  a  significant  issue.  It  is  not  at  all  a 
question  of  whether  we  will  extend  credit 
on  wheat  sales  to  Russia,  Himgary  and 
other  Interested  Communist  countries. 
It  has  been  correctly  said  in  this  debate 
that  we  are  trying  to  determine  whether 
to  adopt  an  entirely  new  trade  policy 
toward  Communist  countries,  which  dif- 
fers— as  night  differs  from  day — from  the 
prevailing  trade  policy  toward  Commu- 
nist countries  which  we  have  supported 
here  in  Congress  for  15  years  with- 
out a  break. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  has 
pointed  out  that  Congress  has  reiterated 
Its  position  in  vote  after  vote  after  vote. 
I  do  not  know  how  individual  Sena- 
tors voted  but  it  can  be  ascertained  since 
it  Is  in  the  Congressional  Record.  It  is 
a  public  document.  I  am  sure,  however, 
a  majority  of  Senators  voted  for  the  Bat- 
tle Act,  for  the  Johnson  Act,  for  the 
Latta  amendment,  and  for  the  reserva- 
tions in  Public  Law  480,  because  those 
laws  could  not  have  been  enacted  un- 
less a  majority  of  Senators  voted  in 
favor. 

We  are  now  called  upon  to  change  this 

entire  policy  which  has  prevailed  and 

served  freedom  well  for  over  15  years. 

Concerning  the  wheat  question,  I  have 

*   been  handed  a  ticker  tape,  a  UPI  release, 

from  the  Senate  cloakroom  which  states : 

Defeat  of  the  Mundt  bill  would  not  guar- 
antee conclusion  of  any  wheat  sales  to  the 
Soviet  Union,  a  private  grain  trader  said 
today. 


The  trade  executive  said  the  major  stum- 
bling block  in  negotiations  between  UB. 
grain  firms  and  Russian  spokesmen  has 
been  shipping  costs,  not  credit.  The  ship- 
ping cost  issue  grows  out  of  the  fact  that 
the  United  States  has  insisted  that  half  of 
any  wheat  sold  to  the  Ck^mmunist  bloc  must 
go  on  American  ships  at  rates  above  those 
currently  charged  by  foreign  ships. 

Two  weeks  ago,  shipping  rates  under  the 
50-50  "package"  plan  averaged  $3  a  ton 
higher  than  foreign  rates,  the  trade  expert 
said.  Since  then,  foreign  vessel  rates  have 
dropped  and  the  gap  Is  probably  about  •4-$5 
a  ton  today,  he  estimated. 

The  trader  said  actual  wheat  sales  to  the 
Soviets  would  depend  "on  how  badly  they 
need  the  wheat." 

So  we  are  not  talking  about  the  wheat 
problem.  They  might  not  make  a  wheat 
deal  even  if  the  Mundt  bill,  so-called.  Is 
defeated,  because  the  shipping  cost  prob- 
lem is  also  very  directly  involved.  Nei- 
ther are  we  talking  about  a  single  re- 
quest from  a  single  Communist  country. 
It  has  properly  been  said  that  this  is 
a  question  of  foreign  policy  involving 
over-all  trade  policy.  For  example.  In  a 
letter  dated  November  18,  E)r.  Walter 
Sauer  pointed  out  that  in  addition  to 
the  requests  from  Hungary,  and  from 
Russia,  we  have  requests  for  a  $1  million 
extension  in  credit  to  Bulgaria — a  Com- 
mimist  captive,  a  Communist  satellite: 
$1  million  for  Communist  Czechoslo- 
vakia; and  about  $700,000  for  East  Ger- 
many, all  prior  to  November  15.  which 
was  the  cutoff  date  which  by  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  decided  they  could  use  in 
order  to  hold  the  line. 

They  have  performed  an  excellent 
service  in  keeping  faith  with  Congress. 
So  for  2  weeks  we  have  had  a  hiatxis — an 
armistice — in  this  extension  of  credit 
while  the  Senate  has  been  given  the  op- 
portunity to  discuss  the  issues. 

Seldom  in  a  Senate  debate  have  the 
issues  been  so  clear.  Every  Senator  can 
certainly  vote  in  clear  comport  with  his 
own  conscience  and  his  own  judgment 
what  he  considers  to  be  the  judgment  and 
attitudes  of  his  constituents. 

Not  many  arguments  remain  about  the 
facts.  It  is  recognized  that  this  legisla- 
tion, S.  2310,  does  one  thing  and  one 
thing  only :  It  forbids  the  Export-Import 
Bank  from  extending  public  credit — the 
credit  of  the  American  taxpayer,  the 
credit  of  the  Government  Treasury— to 
Communist  countries  for  any  purpose 
whatsoever,  including  the  purchase  of 
goods  in  America.  They  cannot  borrow 
American  taxpayers'  money  to  pay  their 
United  Nations  debt.  They  cannot  bor- 
row money  for  some  other  function  that 
they  might  have.  They  cannot  obtain  a 
credit  guarantee.  They  cannot  get  a 
credit  extension  from  our  Government 
for  purchases  in  the  United  States.  We 
all  agree  on  that. 

We  all  agree  it  is  not  related  to  the 
wheat  deal  or  to  the  corn  deal  in  any 
way,  shape  or  form,  except  insofar  as 
extension  of  credit  is  concerned.  If  the 
transaction  should  be  made  for  private 
credit,  for  cash  dollars,  or  for  gold,  as 
Senators  were  led  to  believe,  and  as 
Sylvia  Porter  reported  in  her  syndicated 
column,  and  as  carried  in  editorials  all 
over  the  country,  the  wheat  deal  would  go 
through. 


Nothing  in  S.  2310  would  Interfere  with 
any  aspect  of  commercial  trade  at  all 
except  putting  public  credit,  through  tax- 
payers' money,  behind  the  good  faith, 
good  credit,  and  good  intentions  of  Com- 
munist dictators  who  might  be  buying 
supplies  of  all  kinds  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  third  place,  it  is  agreed,  that  a 
significant  change  in  basic  ]X)licy  is  In- 
volved in  the  vote  Senators  will  cast 
In  another  30  minutes  tonight,  and  by 
that  vote  we  will  decide  which  policy  we 
support — unlimited  extensions  of  Gov- 
ernment credit  or  credit  insurance  to 
Communist  countries  to  make  purchases 
here  and  for  other  purposes,  or  a  con- 
tinuation of  our  restriction  of  trade 
policies  on  Communist  countries,  which 
has  been  the  basis  of  American  trade  and 
foreign  policy  for  more  than  15  years. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Httmphrey]  when 
he  says  that  he  believes  this  matter  de- 
serves a  great  deal  of  study.  There  are 
many  factors  that  need  to  be  analyzed. 
As  a  result  of  the  last  8  hours  of  debate, 
every  Senator  knows  much  more  about 
this  subject  than  he  knew  before. 
Senators  know  more  about  It  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  action  on  my  amendment 
prof>osed  to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  when 
a  week  ago  Thursday,  by  a  vote  of  46  to 
40 — Senators  will  remember  how  they 
voted — the  Senate,  on  a  yea-and-nay 
vote,  voted  not  to  kill  the  majority  lead- 
er's proposal  to  stop  this  extension  of 
trade  credits  with  the  Soviet  Union  and 
other  Communist  countries.  You  will 
find  that  rollcall  vote  on  page  21894  of 
the  Congressional  Record  of  Thursday, 
November  14. 

We  are  still  getting  the  facts,  but  we  do 
not  have  them  all.    That  is  why  I  ad- 
vocated the  day  the  proposed  wheat  sale 
was   announced    that   we   hold   a   Free 
World  Trade  and  Aid  Conference.     The 
President  of  the  United  States,  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, or  some  one  else  speaking  for  the 
Government  would  call  together  repre- 
sentatives of  the  free  world  exporting 
countries  and  say  to  them,  "Let  us  have 
a  constructive  program :  let  us  cooperate. 
Let   us   develop   programs   and  policies 
which  are  consistent.     Let  us  decide  to 
sell  to  the  Communist  coimtrles  In  one 
great  big  carnival  of  rivalry,  to  see  who 
can  sell  the  Communists  the  most  goods, 
closest   to   the   strategic   items,    at   the 
cheapest  prices,  with  the  longest  credit," 
If  that  Is  to  be  the  new  free  world  policy. 
I  would  hope  that  our  spokesman  at 
such  a  free  world  trade-aid  conference 
would  resist  that  policy  and  that  they 
would  try  to  persuade  the  free  world  to 
continue  following  the  restrictive  trade 
policies  we  have  followed  In  our  country, 
but  which  we  now  propose  be  violated  for 
the  first  time.     We  shall  Indicate  what 
we  would  do  to  break  it  or  support  it  by 
our  vote  on  the  bill  S.  2310  here  on  the 
Senate  fioor  tonight.    Our  individual  and 
collective  decisions  are  momentous.    We 
should  make  them  carefully. 

I  should  like  to  add.  too.  that  I  would 
hope  that  If  that  free  v;orld  trade-aid 
conference  Is  called,  during  the  interim, 
the  new  administration  In  the  White 
House  would  come  to  Congress  with  some 
constructive    and    consistent    programs 
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which  would  relate  to  our  trade  and  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

Finally,  we  are  agreed  on  what  we  are 
trying  to  decide  by  the  vote  tonight.  We 
shall  decide  whether  It  Is  proposed  to 
deal  with  the  Communists  on  a  private 
basis  or  on  a  govemment-to-govemment 
have  put  the  wholly  American -owned 
Export-Import  Bank  Into  the  guaran- 
teeing of  credits  to  the  extent  of  this 
$250  million  proposal.  We  shall  have 
done  that  plus  a  great  deal  more.  This 
quarter  of  a  billion  dollars  would  be 
backed  up  by  a  growing  list  of  licenses 
and  requests  from  producers,  manufac- 
turers, and  fabricators  of  all  kinds  trying 
to  get  In  on  the  act  and  to  get  an  exten- 
sion of  Government  credit  Insurance,  so 
they  can  profit  with  safety  and  surety 
from  a  growing  list  of  supplies  privately 
sold  to  the  Communists.  On  each  such 
credit  sale  to  Communist  dictators,  how- 
ever, the  American  taxpayer  and  he 
alone  would  take  all  the  risk. 

Since  we  had  this  debate  a  week  ago, 
we  have  learned  that  the  Soviets  are  now 
in  this  country  trying  to  find  some  way 
to  get  alcohol  Into  Russia  so  that  they 
can  maintain  their  supply  of  vodka  that 
they  make  from  it. 

I  wonder  how  many  church  people  who 
originally  wrote  in  to  say  It  was  a  good 
Idea  to  have  sales  of  wheat  to  Russia 
now  like  to  find  themselves  cosigners  of 
a  promissory  note  with  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev so  that  the  extension  of  Com- 
munist credit  Is  guaranteed  by  God- 
fearing, church-going  Americans  In  or- 
der to  buy  booze  for  the  people  of  Russia 
on  American  public  credit. 

That  potential  transaction  is  involved. 
That  is  how  far  one  can  slip  and  slide, 
and  drift  into  a  policy  which  nobody  has 
planned  in  advance. 

I  do  not  believe  a  program  of  this  kind 
should  be  decided  by  drift,  by  easy  ex- 
pedience, by  backing  away  from  a  posi- 
tion because  the  program  will  not  quite 
work. 

The  exporters,  the  international  grain 
dealers,  will  not  give  credit,  so  it  is  said, 
"Let  the  international  bankers  do  It." 
But  It  win  not  quite  work.  The  Interna- 
tional bankers  are  too  cautious  about  the 
welfare  of  their  own  stockholders  In  the 
banks. 

All  I  ask  Is  that  Senators  be  as  careful 
about  the  Interests  of  their  constituents 
and  of  the  taxpayers  as  the  bankers  of 
New  York  City  are  conscientious  and 
careful  about  the  Interests  of  their  stock- 
holders. They  would  not  grant  the 
credit,  so  from  easy  expedient  to  easy 
expedient  we  drift  into  a  constantly 
changing  position,  and  now  we  find  our- 
selves trapped  by  inadvertence,  without 
planning,  in  a  sharp  breakaway  from  the 
foreign  trade  program  which  has  served 
America  so  well,  in  fact,  that  if  we  re- 
fuse to  retreat  from  victory  in  the  cold 
war  at  this  point  we  find  great  cracks 
showing  up  in  the  economies  of  the  Com- 
munist-bloc countries.  So  they  come 
to  us  to  purchase  the  supplies  they  most 
desperately  need  and  they  seek  to  buy 
Lhem  on  credit  which  is  guaranteed  by 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  positive  in  my  own  mind  that  the 
Communists  will  buy  the  wheat  for  cash 
if  we  do  not  extend  credit  to  them,  be- 
cause they  need  It  to  supply  wheat  to  fill 


their  promises  to  Castro,  to  Red  China, 
and  to  the  other  Communist  satellite 
countries.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
time  which  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  yielded  to  himself  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  this  Is- 
sue involves  a  trade  policy  which,  in  re- 
lation to  our  foreign  aid  and  assistance 
policy,  it  seems  to  me  presents  an  argu- 
ment and  a  trial  of  evidence  as  clear  as 
the  paUi  to  the  coimtry  schoolhouse. 

Does  anybody  really  believe  that  this 
great,  rich  Nation  of  ours  can  finance 
both  sides  of  the  cold  war  at  the  same 
time? 

Now  having  appropriated  more  than 
$100  billion  to  help  the  free  side  of  the 
world  to  grow  strong  against  commu- 
nism, can  we  turn  to  the  Communist 
bloc  and  say,  "We  are  going  to  aid  you, 
too.  We  are  going  to  extend  you  credit 
on  cheap  terms,  at  lower  Interest  than 
you  would  pay  anjrwhere  else.  We  are 
going  to  put  the  faith  and  honesty  of  the 
American  taxpayer  behind  you  and  your 
good  faith,  to  make  sure  that  you  will 
pay  for  the  credit,  so  as  to  assist  you  and 
to  make  you  strong  enough  to  Intimidate 
the  free  world  which  we  have  been  help- 
ing, so  that  we  can  be  required  to  help 
that  free  world  some  more." 

If  we  should  become  Involved  In  that 
kind  of  suicidal  cycle,  there  will  be  no 
end  to  it.  All  I  ask  is  that  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  be  required  not  to  write 
foreign  policies  as  a  board  of  directors 
but  to  give  us  time  to  develop  a  con- 
sistent policy  here  in  Congress  where 
such  great  national  policies  should  be  de- 
bated and  decided  by  the  elected  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  of  this  country. 

As  the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Coonitl  80  eloquently  put  It,  this  is  not 
a  decision  which  we  can  duck,  for  It  Is 
before  us  now.  If  we  approve  S.  2310. 
we  shall  hold  the  line  and  prevent  our 
trade  policy  from  being  decided  by  in- 
advertence, by  slippage,  and  by  drift. 

We  shall  give  the  House  an  opportu- 
nity to  hold  hearings.  The  administra- 
tion viewpoint,  representing  that  of  the 
new  President,  can  be  heard  before  the 
committee.  There  would  be  an  oppor- 
tunity to  hold  a  free  world  trade-aid  con- 
ference with  the  free  nations  of  the 
world  looking  to  the  development  of  a 
consistent  and  cooperative  free  world 
trade  policy  vis-a-vis  the  Communist 
world. 

I  have  been  handed,  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  this  evening,  a  note  from 
Representative  William  B.  Widnall,  of 
New  Jersey,  who  Introduced  the  com- 
panion bill  to  S.  2310  In  the  House.  He 
passes  along  the  word  from  Congressman 
Wright  Patman,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 
that  they  are  ready  to  start  holding  hear- 
ings and  ready  to  start  action  next  we^ 
on  the  House  version  of  this  bill,  the  com- 
panion bill. 

That  will  give  the  new  leader  In  the 
White  House  an  opportunity,  as  properly 
should  be  done,  to  express  himself  In 
connection  with  this  program  and  the 


proposed  new  policy,  which  would  vio- 
late entirely  the  concepts  established  by 
Congress,  which  have  been  followed  for 
more  than  15  years.  Clearly,  extension 
of  credit  guarantees  to  Russia  would 
sabotage  our  entire  foreign  aid  program 
and  the  cold  war  program  which  is  be- 
ginning to  work  sufficiently  well  so  that 
the  Russians  are  swallowing  their  pride 
and  coming  to  us  to  say,  "We  desperately 
need  alcohol  for  vodka.  We  desperately 
need  wheat  and  com  and  other  products 
to  supply  our  Communist  allies  and 
friends  and  associates  with  the  sissist- 
ance  we  have  promised  them." 

They  seek  oil  pipe.  They  seek  trucks 
and  tractors.  They  have  a  backlog  of  a 
group  of  license  requests,  which  they 
wish  to  buy  if  our  Government  will  ex- 
tend the  credit.  In  my  opinion,  the  Com- 
munists are  more  interested  in  establish- 
ing a  line  of  credit  in  this  country  than 
they  are  in  purchasing  any  single  one  of 
the  individual  supplies,  in  which  they 
have  expressed  an  interest. 

I  ask  Senators  to  reflect  carefully  upon 
whether  or  not  we  should  guarantee  Red 
credit,  upon  whether  or  not  we  should 
provide  faith  in  them  as  debtors. 

If  I  had  had  more  time,  Mr.  President, 
I  expected  to  allude  in  some  detail  to  the 
testimony  of  a  great  American,  Dr. 
Gerald  Steibel,  of  the  Research  Institute 
of  America,  New  York,  who  serves  there 
along  with  other  illustrious  Americans. 
He  is  recognized  by  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI  who  introduced 
him,  even  though  he  opposed  his  point 
of  view,  as  a  great  contributor  in  this 
field.  The  Research  Institute  he  serves 
is  headed  by  Leo  Cherme  and  Carl  Hub- 
bard. 

Let  me  tell  Senators  what  Dr.  Gerakl 
Steibel  said,  as  shown  on  page  72  of  the 
printed  hearings  of  the  Senate  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  which  I  hope 
the  public  generally  will  read. 

He  said: 

When  we  grant  credits — and  the  fact  that 
the  Elzport-Import  Bank  merely  insures 
someone  else's  credit  is  not  significant — we 
are  announcing  our  faith  in  the  debtor.  In 
ordinary  commercial  transactions,  this  faith 
generally  extends  only  to  the  prospect  for  re- 
payment; in  this  transaction  it  Inevitably 
goes  much  further:  We  are  saying  that  we 
are  expressing  faith  in  their  system — 

I  ask  Senators  to  listen.  We  are  told 
by  this  high  international  authority  that 
if  we  permit  Russia  and  her  satellites  to 
get  this  credit  we  shall  be  expressing 
faith  in  the  Communist  system. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
yielded  by  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  is  recognized 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  inquire 
as  to  how  much  time  I  shall  have  re- 
maining after  the  5  palnutes  is  gone. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  After  the 
5  minutes  have  expired,  the  Senator  will 
have  an  additional  8  minutes  remaining. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  thank  the  Presiding 
Officer. 

Mr.  President,  I  reiterate  that  because 
it  is  important.  This  is  not  some  ordi- 
nary individual  expressing  an  ordinary 
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point  of  yiew.   This  Is  Dr.  Gerald  Stelbel. 
who  senrea  with  the  great  Research  In- 
stitute of  America,  who  has  pointed  out 
to  us  what  we  are  being  called  upon  to 
do  when  we  are  aAed  to  vote  against 
S.  2310.     It  is  to  express  faith  In  the 
Communist  system— the  godless,  atheis- 
tic, pagan,  agfrresslTe  system  which  has 
done  so  much  to  bring  heartache  to  so 
many,  and  which,  on  our  own  wrtl.  so 
badly  served  the  cause  of  de«»nty  Just 
recently  In  the  tragedy  that  befell  our 
Nation  Friday, 
•nils  is  an  important  issue. 
We  axe  taylng — 
According  to  Dr.  Steibel — 
tb«t  w«  m  •xprwrtng  faith  In  their  8y«t«m. 
bacauM  w«  sr«  doing  mors  than  Mlllng  them 
commodities:  we  »«  elding  them  to  ride  out 
soa»  Ttry  fundauMntal  Internal  troubles. 
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It  seems  to  me  that  what  we  should  do 
in  this  kind  of  situation  Is  to  Uke  a  little 
time,  so  that  all  of  us  can  fully  under- 
stand the  ramifications,  and  so  that  the 
people  at  home  can  clearly  understand 
that  they  are  being  called  upon  to  under- 
write and  guarantee  the  credit  of  the 
Communists. 

If  the  Senate  approves  S.  2310.  it  will 
not  undercut  anybody.  I  could  not  dis- 
agree more  with  my  good  friend  the 
Senator  from  New  York.  We  are  not  in 
any  sense  voting  a  lack  of  confidence  in 
anybody,  either  President  Kennedy  or 
President  Johnson. 

Tliis  problem  developed  under  one 
Prerident.  Tragically  enough,  it  is  now 
being  considered  under  another  Presi- 
dent. It  does  not  represent  a  repudia- 
tion of  either  of  them.  There  is  no  place 
along  the  line  where  either  of  them  is  on 
record,  that  I  know  of.  as  advocating  the 
extension  of  public  credit  to  Commvmlst 
dictators  in  this  fashion — growing  into  a 
multi-hundred-mlllion-dollar  and  then 
multi-billion-doUar  program.  We  have 
slipped  into  this  situation.  I  am  sure 
ttie  proponents  spoke  In  good  faith  when 
they  Ulked  about  a  cash  transaction  to 
begin  with,  but  since  then  we  have  drift- 
ed without  plan  or  design  into  some- 
thing entirely  different. 

The  proposed  legislation  was  first  con- 
sidered last  Thursday.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  heart-breaking  circumstances 
which  have  intervened.  Now  more  than 
ever,  I  sulHXiit.  It  Is  Important  for  Amer- 
ica to  have  time  In  which  to  exa|nlne  and 
explore  the  farflung  consequences  and 
ramifications  of  a  new  trade  policy  to- 
ward communism,  which  involves  the 
extension  of  public  credit  and  the  plac- 
ing of  every  American  taxpayer  on  a 
promissory  note  with  Commimlst  dicta- 
tors, to  imderwrlte  their  good  faith,  their 
good  credit,  and  the  value  of  their 
system. 

By  passing  S.  2310.  we  shall  provide  for 
a  period  of  reexploratlon  and  of  reexami- 
nation. We  would  do  nothing  regarding 
the  sale  of  wheat  and  com  except  to  for- 
bid the  Export-Import  Bank  from  guar- 
anteeing the  credit  with  taxpayers' 
money.  Sales  for  cash  and  for  private 
credit  would  continue  without  Inter- 
ruption. 

I  would  hope  that,  during  the  period 
of  careful  consideration  of  all  the  new 
policy  involves,  we  could  have  a   free 


world      trade-aid      conference,      such 
as    I    have    recommended    consistently 

throughout,  since  the  very  first  day  the 
wheat  proposal  was  suggested. 

I  would  hope  that  such  a  conference 
would  brinir  about  results  that  would  be 
helpful  to  the  free  world,  because,  after 
all.  communism  is  a  threat  to  every  other 
member  of  the  free  world,  as  it  Is  to  us. 
If  It  failed,  we  could  still  reexamine  the 
situation,  because  we  recognize  that  we 
alone  cannot  blockade  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion; we  alone  cannot  succeed  in  applying 
economic  sanctions. 

We  have  been  able,  at  the  end  of  15 
years  of  exhaustive  and  expensive  effort, 
to  produce  cracks  In  the  Communist 
world,  and  we  see  them  calling  on  us  for 
assistance.  Should  we  encourage  them 
by  giving  them  credit,  so  they  can  be 
strengthened  agaUn.  to  attack  us  again? 
That  is  possible,  but  it  must  not  be  done 
with  the  credit  of  the  good  taxpayers  of 
America.  In  my  opinion,  it  should  not 
be  done  at  all. 

Let  it  be  clearly  understood  that  a  re- 
jection of  S.  2310  and  a  congressional  de- 
cision placing  us  on  record  as  favoring 
the  insurance  of  credits  advanced  to 
Communist  countries  would  be  an  irre- 
versible decision.  If  this  measure  were 
approved,  it  would  not  be  an  irreversible 
decision.  The  President  could  send  to 
Congress  next  week,  or  next  month,  a 
specific  request  for  an  amendment  to  the 
Export-Import  Bank;  and  I  suspect  that 
Congress  would  respect  such  a  request. 
Approval  of  S.  2310  is  not  an  irreversible 
decision.  But  a  decision  now  to  reject 
S.  2310.  relating  to  guarantee  of  credits 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank,  would  be 
irreversible. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  yield  myself  3  addi- 
tional minutes. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  Is  recogniaed  few:  3  additional 
minutea 

Mr.  MUNDT.  It  is  irreversible  because 
once  we  have  extended  credits  of  three- 
quarters  of  a  Wlllon  dollars  on  the  guar- 
antees of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  we 
have  started  down  a  trail  from  which 
we  cannot  turn  back. 

We  cannot  extend  credit  for  a  series  of 
payments,  and  then  suddenly  call  a  halt. 
If  this  country  did  that,  it  would  certain- 
ly have  lost  $250  million,  because  if  we 
told  the  Soviet  Union  that  "We  do  not 
like  you  any  more;  we  are  not  going  to 
extend  any  more  credit,"  we  cotild  not 
expect  her  to  pay  the  three-quarters  of 
a  billion  dollars  on  which  we  would  al- 
ready have  guaranteed  her  credit. 

We  would  look  strange  and  incon- 
sistent before  the  world  in  first  voting 
one  policy  and  then  rejecting  it. 

Before  we  make  that  irreversible  de- 
cision, before  we  give  the  green  light  to 
the  Export-Impwt  Bank  to  put  the 
credit  of  the  United  States  behind  the 
decision  of  the  Russians  to  buy  supplies 
and  merchandise  from  us,  is  the  time  to 
make  the  decision  that  the  poticy  should 
be  further  considered  before  we  make 
such  a  sharp  break  with  a  policy  we 
have  successfully  followed  mor«  than  15 
years. 


If  we  could  obtain  counsel  from  the 
new  President,  If  we  could  have  delibera- 
tions by  the  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee, and  perhaps  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee and  the  Banking  and  Currency 
committee,  and  if  It  were  then  decided 
to  be  good  and  sound  policy  to  extend 
credit  to  the  Russians,  that  would  be  the 
way  to  make  the  decision.  That  Is  why 
I  say  we  should  carefully  ccmsider  re- 
taining this  trade  policy  which  has 
served  us  so  well  for  many  years. 

The      PRBSIDINO      OFFICER.     The 
time  the  Senator  has  yielded  himself  has 
expired. 
Mr.    MUNDT.      Mr.    President,    how 

much  time  have  I  left? 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 
Senator    from    South    E>akota    has    5 
minutes  remaining. 
Mr.     MUNDT.    I     yield     myself     2 

minutes.  

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Dakota  Is  recognized 
for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Once  started  down  the 
sorry  road  of  placing  the  good  credit  of 
the  Government  and  of  the  American 
taxpayers  behind  a  loan,  on  the  signa- 
ture of  an  atheistic  Communist  dictator- 
ship, we  cannot  turn  back.  But  now  we 
can  think  a  while.  We  can  have  another 
opportunity — which  we  should  have — to 
consider  more  carefully  whether  we 
should  get  rid  of  a  policy  which  has 
proved  to  be  sound  for  so  long. 

Watch  the  rapidly  ballooning  requests 
of  Communist  countries  for  other  prod- 
ucts, including  manufactured  goods,  and 
such  other  prodiicts  as  I  have  mentioned, 
11  we  go  down  this  road.  Once  we  have 
started,  where  can  we  possibly  call  a  halt? 
Let  us  not  make  an  irreversible  decision 
on  the  basis  of  drift  or  expediency,  or  on 
the  basis  that  we  are  going  to  do  it  be- 
cause it  would  meet  certain  temporary 
problems.  Let  us  make  a  decision  of  this 
significance  on  the  basis  of  Senators 
resp<Hisibly  grappbng  with  the  issue, 
as  they  did  on  the  issue  of  the  test  ban. 

What  is  our  program  to  be?  Is  it  to 
be  one  of  aid  to  communism?  Are  we  to 
treat  the  Communist  world  the  same  as 
the  free  world,  and  give  aid,  succor,  and 
assistance  to  both?  Or  are  we  going  to 
continue  to  use  some  economic  pressure 
on  Russia  to  get  out  of  Cuba,  or  to  bring 
some  stability  back  to  Vietnam,  or  to 
Berlin  or  to  establish  a  workable  arrange- 
ment under  which  we  do  not  yield  and 
yield  and  concede  and  concede  and  make 
available  to  them,  at  our  credit,  the 
things  they  both  need  and  want? 

We  can  make  that  wise  and  prudent 
decision  by  supporting  S.  2310,  and  hold- 
ing the  line,  thus  giving  the  new  Execu- 
tive In  the  White  House  an  opportunity 
to  make  recommendations.  If  Congress 
can  have  committee  hearings  to  take  an- 
other look  at  this  question,  we  shall  not 
have  lost  anything.  But  if  we  take  the 
wrong  step  irrevocably  because  we  are 
emoUonally  upset,  or  pressed  for  time, 
or  for  other  reasons,  we  may  scuttle  a 
Iirogram  which  has  cost  us  $100  billion, 
and  which  ha«  brought  us  to  the  verge 
ot  success  in  this  long  and  extensive  cold 
war  against  the  Communists.  Let  us  not 
retreat  from  success. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  print  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
six  items  of  interest  which  are  pertinent 
to  this  debate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  j  j 

I  Prom  the  Plain  Dealer.  Nov.  22,  1963] 
Wheat  Deal  Based  on  Csedit 

Senator  Kau.  E.  Mundt,  Republican,  of 
South  Dakota,  has  done  a  public  service  by 
bringing  out  Into  view  the  terms  under  which 
Russia  would  buy  wheat  from  American  grain 
merchants. 

This  Isn't  a  commodlty-for-gold  or  hard 
money  transaction  as  the  public  might  be- 
lieve. In  effect,  the  United  States  would  be 
dealing  In  credit  und  footing  much  of  the 
bin. 

Treasury  Secretftry  Douglas  Dillon,  who 
wants  the  wheat  deal  to  go  through,  has 
admitted  before  a  Senate  committee  that 
the  Soviet  Union  would  pay  only  25  percent 
down  of  the  purchase  price  and  has  de- 
manded 75  percent  credit  to  be  underwritten 
by  the  Export-Import  Bank. 

Senator  Mundt  claims  this  would  be  an 
^  unprecedented  use  of  public  funds  to  guaran- 
tee pajrment  of  prlrate  commercial  accounts 
owed  by  Commimlat-bloc  countries.  Russia 
owes  $805  million  In  war  loans  from  two  wars. 
Including  lend-lease,  although  Its  record  for 
paying  conamerclal  debts  Is  good. 

The  Export-Import  Bank,  an  Independent 
agency  of  the  U.S.  Government,  has  a  legal 
right  to  make  the  $250  million  deal.  The 
point  raised  by  Senator  Mundt  Is  whether  It 
Is  wise  for  the  Bank's  Directors  to  extend 
what  Is  called  "normal  commercial  credit" 
under  these  conditions  which,  untU  he  raised 
the  Issue,  were  comparatively  unknown  to 
the  American  public. 

In  the  light  of  these  new  revelations,  the 
wheat  deal  should  be  reappraised. 


News  Release 

New  York. — Keith  Punston.  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  president,  last  night  called 
for  more  trade  of  consumer  goods  with  Rus- 
sia but  "only  If  they  pay  cash  on  the  bar- 
relhead." 

Punston  made  the  comment  on  his  return 
from  the  Soviet  Union  which  he  visited  with 
20  other  top  American  businessmen. 

In  urging  trade  on  a  cash  basis  only.  Pun- 
ston said  that  "If  we  get  their  (Soviet)  gold 
In  return,  they  will  not  be  able  to  use  It  to 
stir  up  trouble  In  the  rest  of  the  world." 

He  said  he  felt  trade  on  the  basis  of  long- 
term  credit  with  Russia  would  be  a  mistake. 
He  said  short-term  credit  could  be  possible  In 
lieu  of  gold  payments. 


(From   the   Dallas   Morning   News.   Nov.    10. 
19631 

Backino  Deadbeatniks 

Should  the  United  States  guarantee  the 
credit  of  Its  worst  enemies,  many  of  whom 
are  also  the  world's  leading  deadbeats? 

Senator  Karl  Mt7ndt  says  no.  His  amend- 
ment to  the  forelgn-ald  bill  woxild  prohibit 
the  Export-Impart  Bank,  a  Government 
agency,  from  gunranteelng  that  the  Reds 
win  pay  for  private  grain  sales  to  the  So- 
viet bloc.  The  liberal  leadership  of  the 
Senate  termed  this  guarantee  Just  a  normal 
business  practice. 

Is  It?  The  Export-Import  Bank  was  set 
up  to  promote  U.8.  export  trade.  In  most 
deals  with  foreign  countries,  even  those  who 
are  our  allies  and  who  have  good  credit,  the 
Bank  guarantees  only  half  of  the  credit  ex- 
tended by  private  U.S.  banks  to  the  foreign- 
ers. This  means  that  the  banks  assume  half 
of  the  risk  that  lAie  borrower  will  not  pay 
off. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  recently 
thnt  large  U.S.  banks  had  balked  at  taking 


half  the  risk  of  lending  money  to  the  Com- 
munists for  the  grain  deals.  Therefore,  the 
Government  Bank  Is  expected  to  back  100 
percent  of  the  Reds*  credit. 

The  private  banks'  reluctance  is  under- 
standable. The  Reds  aren't  too  worried  about 
what  they  owe. 

According  to  Texas  Congressman  John 
Dowdt.  who  queried  the  General  Accounting 
Office:  As  of  June  30.  1963.  the  Soviet  Union 
owed  us  $621  million  on  debts  running  back 
to  1917.  an  additional  $10.8  billion  for  lend- 
lease  prior  to  the  Japanese  surrender,  another 
$205  million  for  lend-lease  goods  not  deliv- 
ered until  after  the  Japanese  surrender. 

In  view  of  that  record,  should  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  guarantee  the  full  amount  of 
the  money  loaned  to  the  Communlstst  Asked 
about  this  special  treatment  for  the  Soviet 
bloc,  a  bank  official  said:  "I  guess  we  Just 
want  to  sell  surplus  farm  commodities  that 
much." 

Thus,  we  would  be  backing  to  the  limit  the 
credit  of  those  who  have  already  run  up  bil- 
lions In  bad  debts. 

If  the  Reds  should  default  on  payments, 
as  they  have  In  the  past,  a  U.S.  Government 
agency  would  be  left  holding  the  bag. 

Some  legitimate  argument  has  been  made 
in  the  past  about  our  Government's  guaran- 
teeing some  return  to  U.S.  private  Industry 
when  It  Invests  abroad,  makes  loans  or  en- 
ters Into  private  deals. 

But  use  American  tax  funds  to  guarantee 
anything  with  respect  to  Russia?  Such  a 
guarantee  would  be  an  open  Invitation  to 
Soviet  thievery.  It  also  would  amount  to 
public  financing  of  our  own  destruction. 

|Frt)m  the  WaU  Street  Journal.  Nov.  20,  1963] 
How  To  Win  the  Cold  War 

It  Is  a  bit  embarrassing  for  the  Russians  to 
be  running  out  of  their  national  drink.  Es- 
pecially when,  as  Mr.  Williams  reported  In 
this  newspaper,  they  are  ttunlng  to  the 
United  States  to  explore  the  possibilities 
of  buying  enough  alcohol  to  make  enough 
vodka. 

Conversely,  what  a  cold  war  opportunity 
for  the  United  States.  Instead  of  wasting 
hundreds  of  millions  on  dubious  enterprises 
like  Indonesia,  we  should  give,  not  sell,  the 
Russians  so  much  alcohol  they  could  swim 
In  It.  This  would  further  Impair  the  econ- 
omy and  keep  the  Government  permanently 
befuddled  and  off  base.  With  such  an  Imag- 
inative Initiative,  ovu-  foreign  aid  program 
might  finally  get  somewhere. 

On  second  thought,  maybe  It  would  not 
help  much.  Even  without  any  extra  vodka, 
Kremlin  policies  often  seem  woozy  enough. 

I  Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Starl 

UNmcD  States  Wheat  for  Russia  on  Credit 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

If  the  American  people  were  asked  to  vote 
In  a  referendum  as  to  whether  they  would 
like  to  see  the  U.S.  Government  lend  money 
to  the  Soviet  Union  to  buy  wheat — which.  In 
turn,  could  make  possible  the  shipment  of 
Russian  grain  to  Red  China  or  Cuba — It  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  the  verdict  of  the 
electorate  would  be  overwhelmingly  In  the 
negative. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  today 
Is  considering  whether  or  not  to  pass  a  law 
prohibiting  the  Export-Import  Bank—*  U.8. 
Government  agency — from  guaranteeing  the 
recently  proposed  transactions  for  the  ptir- 
chase  of  wheat  by  the  Soviet  Union.  So  the 
people's  representatives  will  soon  have  an 
opportunity  to  approve  or  disapprove  the 
measure. 

When  the  proposal  to  sell  wheat  to  Russia 
was  first  announced.  President  Kennedy  said 
It  was  to  be  a  private  transaction  and  "does 
not  represent  a  new  Soviet-American  trade 
policy."  But  a  few  days  later.  It  became 
apparent  that  a  misleading  Impression  had 
been    conveyed.     Senator    Karl    Mundt    of 


South  Dakota,  Republican,  told  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Cxirrency  yes- 
terday: 

"The  financing  arrangement  for  these 
sales  to  the  Communist  countries  does  rep- 
resent a  new  departure — ^the  UJB.  Govern- 
ment and  the  taxpaylng  citizens  of  this 
country  are  assuming  full  credit  risk  for 
these  sales.  Any  loss  sustained  by  the  seller 
of  the  grain  or  the  banks  financing  the  sales 
by  extending  credit  to  Russia,  Hungary,  or 
other  Communist-bloc  countries  la  Insiired 
by  the  Federal  Government  through  its 
Export-Import  Bank. 

"Now  I  presiime  the  reason  that  the  Ex- 
port-Import Bank  was  brought  into  this 
transaction  to  guarantee  payment  of  the  ob- 
ligations assumed  by  Communist  countries 
for  pa3mient  for  this  grain  Is  that  no  com- 
mercial banker  or  exporter  is  willing  to  as- 
sume the  credit  risk  of  repayment  involved 
in  sales  to  Communist  countries.  The  pri- 
vate exporters  and  bankers  are  reluctant  to 
extend  their  own  credit  in  order  to  get  the 
profit  and  income  they  will  receive  from 
these  transactions.  That  is.  they  must  re- 
gard the  transaction  as  a  bad  risk  and  the 
Communists  as  unsafe  debtors." 

The  South  Dakota  Senator  said  that,  while 
President  Kennedy  had  declared  that  Amer- 
ican grain  would  not  go  to  Cuba,  the  wheat 
"will  simply  become  a  substitute  In  Russia 
for  the  Russian  grain  which  has  been  prom- 
ised to  Cuba  and  the  other  Communist 
countries,"  Senator  Mmwr  added: 

The  Cubans  will  eat  Russian  grain  and 
the  Russians  will  eat  American  grain  bought 
from  American  traders  on  credits. 

"The  way.  therefore,  seems  to  be  opened 
for  us  to  make  possible  the  feeding  of  our 
enemies  In  Cuba,  In  Red  China,  and  else- 
where even  If  we  were  all  to  agree  to  the  shib- 
boleth that  Russia  is  not  an  enemy  since 
Russia  could  use  at  home  the  specific  bushels 
of  wheat  we  sell  her  on  U.8.  Government 
credit  while  shipping  to  our  other  Commu- 
nist adversaries  the  Russian  wheat  which 
our  American  wheat  replaces. 

"The  American  people  and  their  Congress 
were  led  to  believe  that  this  grain  sale  would 
b«  a  commercial  cash  transaction  with  pri- 
vate traders  and  bankers  assuming  any  credit 
risk  In  return  for  a  profitable  sale  and  an 
Interest-bearing  loan." 

Pointing  out  that  the  President,  in  his 
October  9  news  conference,  had  declared 
that  "The  grain  dealers  will  take  the  risks 
with  the  private  banks."  Senator  Mundt 
said  it  now  turns  out  that  the  Government 
Itself  will  asstune  the  risk. 

Senator  Mundt  Is  the  author  of  the  pend- 
ing bill  which  would  cover  credit  extensions 
on  the  sale  of  any  products  to  all  Commu- 
nist-bloc countries.  He  insists  that  the 
passage  of  the  bill  would  not  interfere  with 
the  planned  sales  of  wheat  and  grain  to 
Russia  and  her  satellites,  "provided  the  sales 
are  for  cash,  for  gold  or  for  American  dol- 
lars, provided  the  granting  of  credit  to  the 
Communists   Is   privately  extended." 

The  problem  of  furnishing  economic  aid 
to  countries  that  are  potential  enemies  has 
plagued  the  Western  allies  for  many  years. 
Senator  Mundt.  In  his  speech  this  week, 
said:  "Unfortunately,  desire  for  profit — 
sometimes  in  the  form  of  thinly  disguised 
human  greed — has  made  it  difficult  for  the 
United  States  to  enforce  this  policy  of  re- 
stricting trade  with  the  Communist  bloc  or 
even  to  win  the  support  of  the  foreign  coun- 
tries which  we  aid  with  our  foreign  assist- 
ance programs." 

It  is  true  that  some  of  the  allies  of  the 
United  States — Including  those  who  have 
been  receiving  foreign  aid — have  been  stead- 
ily increasing  their  trade  with  Russia  and 
the  Communist-bloc  countries.  This  has 
produced  resentment  in  Congress.  The 
question  of  trading  with  the  Communist 
coxmtries  is  likely  to  be  a  major  issue  In  the 
next  several  months. 
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IProm  the  VS.  N«ws  h  World  Report.  Mot. 
25.  IMSl 
Th«  Cold  Wa«  la  a  Wa« 
(Bt  Darld  Lawrence) 
Every  now  and  then  a  wave  oT  "euphoria" 
sweeps  thla  country.  This  le  the  word  often 
ueed    nowadays   in   oiBdal   parlance    to   de- 
scribe the  feeling  that  ensues  after  ICoecow 
maXcs  one  of  lU  periodic  gestures  of  "peace." 
Promptly,  each  such  move  Is  hailed  as  the 
beginning    of    another    era   of    -friendship." 
But  just  as  America  settles  down  to  occupy 
Itself  with  matters  of  Internal  concern,  the 
Soviets   s\ididenly    provoke   friction    and   we 
discover  that  it  isn't  "peace"  after  all. 

Does  the  fault  lie  with  us?  We  are  so 
eager  to  interpret  any  seemingly  friendly 
move  as  a  genuine  act  of  good  will  that  we 
lean  over  backwards  to  join  in  the 
"euphoria"  or  buoyancy  of  spirit  which  Is  en- 
gendered by  such  tactics. 

Realism  demands  that  we  take  a  good  look 
at  what  Is  happening  around  the  world  and 
that  we  do  not  allow  the  Impression  to  be 
built  up  that  we  are  so  eager  for  a  crumb 
from  the  Soviet-concocted  recipe  of  "co- 
existence" that  we  are  for  "peace  at  any 
price." 

The  Government  which  speaks  for  us  pre- 
sents to  the  wcarld  the  image  of  a  nation 
that  sincerely  wants  peace.  But  the  sad 
Lessons  of  history  tell  \is  that  supineness  or 
appeasement  is  the  very  thing  that  causes 
an  enemy  to  miscalculate.  A  lack  of  reso- 
luteness at  decisive  moments  eventually 
brings  on  wars. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  by  his 
speeches  may  choose  to  reassure  his  own 
people  that  they  are  making  progress  toward 
peace,  but  at  the  same  time  this  overanxlety 
to  produce  an  impression  of  achievement 
convinces  our  enemy  that  the  necessary  steps 
to  vindicate  our  position  may  not  be  taken. 
We  shall,  of  course,  use  military  force  if 
attacked.  But,  because  the  whole  American 
policy  Is  based  on  the  Idea  that  we  shall 
await  attack,  the  man  in  the  Kremlin  has 
the  advantage.  He  can  bluff  and  bluff,  ex- 
tort concession  after  concession,  and  make 
his  own  people,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  Communist-bloc  countries,  believe  that 
the  United  Stetes  Is  steadily  bending  to  his 
wUl. 

The  politicians  who  have  been  getting 
ready  to  extol  Blr.  Kennedy  In  the  19«4  presi- 
dential campaign  as  the  preserver  of  world 
peace  do  not  like  to  advise  him  to  take  any 
steps  that  would  "escalate"  the  situation. 
"Escalate"  Is  another  word  In  the  official 
vocabulary  In  Washington.  It  refers  to  the 
sequence  which  may  develop  when  one  coun- 
try takes  a  Arm  stand  anywhere  and  the 
other  side  promptly  reacts  with  some  form  of 
retaliation.  The  theory  Is  that  such  succes- 
sive steps  now  could  lead  to  a  nuclear  crisis. 
This  permits  Nlklta  Khrushchev  to  call  the 
shots  in  the  game  he  plays.  For  If  he  can 
terrify  the  United  States  by  taking  the  Initia- 
tive around  the  globe,  he  Is  accomplishing 
his  major  purpose — to  anesthetize  American 
policymakers  while  he  pursues  his  acts  of 
aggression. 

It  is  easy  to  characterize  every  proposal  for 
firmness  as  a  desire  "to  bring  on  war."  Mili- 
tary preparedness,  however.  Is  meaningless 
if  the  enemy  believes  force  will  never  be  used 
unless  a  nuclear  attack  is  made. 

What  shoxild  the  President  do?  First — and 
most  Important  of  all — It  Is  essential  that 
the  whole  truth  be  told  the  American  people. 
Many  of  the  notes  exchanged  with  Moscow 
after  the  Cuban  missile  crisis  have  never 
been  made  public.  Mr.  Kennedy  told  a  press 
conference  recently  that  all  the  Soviet  troops 
are  being  withdrawn  from  Cuba  and  that  the 
evacuation  soon  will  be  completed.  The  So- 
viet official  newspaper,  "Izvestla."  however, 
says  no  such  promise  was  ever  given. 

The  basis  for  a  sincere  friendship  has  not 
yet  been  established.    Until  It  Is,  we  shall  be 


involved — as  the  Soviets  are — In  "brinkman- 
ship." ThU  can  lead  to  mistakes  and  mlscal- 
culatioa. 

The  time  has  come  for  the  United  SUtes 
to  abandon  the  realm  of  secret  diplomacy 
and  tell  the  whole  world — including  the  So- 
viet people — what  Ls  going  on.  The  negotia- 
tion of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  was  given 
wide  publicity,  but  the  factors  which  are 
«very  day  depreciating  the  value  of  such  an 
agreement  and  creating  distrust  are  being 
handled  In  the  routine  of  formalized  diplo- 
macy. 

Meanwhile,  the  SovleU  are  vlgorotisly 
fighting  the  "cold  war"  on  every  front — In 
southeast  Asia,  in  the  Middle  East.  In  East- 
ern Europe,  in  Latin  America.  In  Africa,  and 
in  the  Par  East.  We.  on  the  other  hand,  are 
striving  merely  to  bolster  up  certain  "under- 
developed" nations  with  "foreign  aid."  even 
as  some  of  these  same  countries  play  one 
side  against  the  other. 

If  we  Intend  unwittingly  to  forfeit  the 
chance  of  winning  the  "cold  war,"  then  our 
lassitude  and  loose  policy  are  understand- 
able. If  we  mean  to  flght  the  "cold  war" — 
for  it  is  In  every  sense  a  war,  inasmuch  as 
many  American  lives  have  been  sacrificed  on 
certain  battlefronts  in  the  last  few  years — 
then  it  Is  time  to  bring  the  fight  out  In  the 
open  and  let  the  world  know  of  the  schemes 
and  duplicity  of  the  Soviet  Government. 

If  the  enemy  is  permitted  to  push  us 
around,  there  can  be  no  peace.  For  the  "cold 
war"  is  not  peace.    It  Is  a  state  of  war. 

Mr.  MUNDTr  Mr.  President.  I  have  3 
minutes  remaining.  I  should  like  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Domi- 
NicKl.  The  Senator  from  Colorado  Is  a 
member  of  the  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee,  and  wishes  to  speak.  After 
that,  we  shall  have  exhausted  our  time. 
I  call  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  SparkmanI. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  had  in  mind 
yielding  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
so  he  could  place  certain  material  In  the 
Record. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  needs  more  time,  perhaps  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  will  be  charitable 
and  yield  him  a  little  time. 

I  yield  the  remaining  time  to  the 
Senator  from  Colorado. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized  for 
3  minutes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota.  I  did  not  intend  to  speak 
immediately  following  the  superb  speech 
he  made.  I  should  like  to  bring  out  only 
one  or  two  matters  that  he  may  have 
overlooked  or  may  not  have  emphasized. 
I  attended  every  one  of  the  hearings  In 
the  Banking  and  Currency  Committee 
and  participated  in  the  process  of  ex- 
amining the  witnesses.  Representatives 
of  every  single  commercial  bank  in- 
volved told  us  they  would  not  put  this 
type  of  bill  up  before  their  stockholders 
or  their  investors  or  depositors  because 
the  political  risks  and/or  the  commercial 
risks  were  too  great.  As  a  result,  they 
said  that  without  the  Ctovemment  guar- 
antees they  would  not  be  involved  in 
this  transaction.  It  is  to  be  presumed 
that  if  they  were  to  participate  in  it  at 
all.  the  deal  would  be  for  cash. 

The  bankers  themselves,  and  we  in 
the  Senate,  unless  we  pass  the  bill,  come 
to  the  obvious  conclusion  that,  although 
those  who  are  most  experienced  in  this 
field  are  unwilling  to  take  the  risk  on 


behalf  of  their  investors,  the  taxpayers 
should  take  the  risk  instead. 

That  is  the  main  issue.  That  is  the 
question  before  the  Senate. 

Secretary  Dillon  testified  explicitly  in 
the  hearings  that  the  commercial  banks 
would  not  go  through  with  this  loan 
because  of  the  political  risks  involved; 
the  trouble  on  the  autobahn  and  trouble 
with  the  Berbn  wall  were  so  great  that 
no  commercial  bank  should  be  asked  to 
take  the  risk.  But  we  are  asking  the 
taxpayers  to  take  it  if  we  do  not  pass  the 
bill. 

The  next  thing  I  should  like  to  point 
out  is  that  we  have  not  asked,  in  the 
process  of  these  negotiations,  for  a  single 
concession  in  return  for  suppljang  the 
wheat.  We  are  selling  it  on  credit  terms 
which  the  Canadians  were  unwilling  to 
give  the  Soviets.  We  provided  lower  in- 
terest rates.  As  a  result  of  the  Cana- 
dians' standing  firm  on  their  Interest 
rates,  the  Soviets  paid  80  percent  cash. 
We  have  not  had  a  single  concession, 
either  commercial  or  political,  and  we 
are  selling  the  wheat  at  a  lower  price,  in 
terms  of  credit,  than  would  have  been 
necessary  if  we  had  stood  firm  or  tried  to 
have  a  palatable  consideration. 

Mr.  DOMINICK  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  printed  in  the  Recobd  a  state- 
ment following  my  previous  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

STATXMENT     bt    SXNATOt     DOMINICK 

As  one  of  the  members  of  the  Senate  Bank- 
ing and  Currency  Committee  who  followed 
the  hearings  on  this  bill  from  beginning  to 
end,  I  think  there  are  several  significant  fac- 
tors brought  out  In  these  hearings  which 
should  be  emphasized  In  support  of  this 
bill. 

First.  The  proposed  sale  of  American 
wheat  to  Soviet  Russia  and  other  nations  of 
the  Conununlst  bloc  is  not  a  subject  which 
has  suddenly  come  before  us  in  the  past 
several  months.  In  fact,  In  June  of  1961, 
the  Department  of  Commerce  announced 
that  It  was  going  to  issue  export  licenses  to 
ship  subsidised  agricultural  commodities 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  Communist  bloc. 
This  announcement  of  policy  was  Immedi- 
ately met  with  adverse  responses  In  the  Con- 
gress. At  that  time,  the  House  was  con- 
sidering a  bill  which  later  became  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  as  amended.  When 
the  bill  reached  the  floor  of  the  House,  Rep- 
resentative Latta,  of  Ohio,  Introduced  an 
amendment  to  section  2  of  that  act  declaring 
It  to  be  the  policy  of  Congress  to  "section 
(c)  ex(>and  foreign  trade  In  agricultural  com- 
modities with  friendly  nations,  as  defined 
m  section  107  of  Public  Law  480,  83d  Con- 
gress, as  amended  (7  U.S.C.  1707).  and  in  no 
manner  either  subsidize  the  export,  sell,  or 
make  available  any  subsidized  agricultural 
coounodlty  to  any  nations  other  than  such 
friendly  nations  and  thus  make  full  use  of 
our  agricultural  abundance." 

Apparently,  this  move  discouraged  the 
Department  of  Commerce  from  Issuing  ex- 
port licenses  for  this  purpose  until  recent 
months  when  the  Soviets  began  exploring 
the  purchase  of  surplus  American  wheat, 
and  other  countries  In  the  Soviet  bloc  began 
similar  explorations  for  the  purchase  of 
wheat  and  other  subsidized  agricultural 
commodities. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  his  opinion 
quoted  on  pages  27-32  of  our  committee 
hearings,  passed  this  off  as  merely  a  declara- 
tion of  policy  of  Congress  which  may  or  may 
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not  be  binding  upon  the  executive  branch. 
Admittedly,  the  policy  declaration  in  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1961  does  not  pose  as  a 
strictly  legal  impediment  In  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Soviet  Russia.  Nor  does  It  pose  any  legal 
Impediment  to  the  Export-Import  Bank  to 
Insure  a  loan  granted  pursuant  to  such  a 
sale.  However.  It  Is  clear  that  Congress  was 
already  on  record  as  opposing  sales  of  such 
commodities  regardless  of  the  terms  of  the 
sales.  The  amendment  to  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1961  was  accepted  by  the  Senate  In 
conference  and  It  became  a  part  of  the  law. 
During  the  course  of  the  hearings  held  re- 
cently before  our  committee,  I  questioned 
Mr.  Llnder,  President  and  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  the  Export-Import  Bank,  about  this 
matter: 

"Senator  Dominick.  Now,  Mr.  Llnder,  you 
are  aware,  are  you  not,  of  the  provisions  Hn 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961,  in  which  Con- 
gress sets  out  its  position  against  the  sale  of 
subsidized  agricultural  commodities  to  the 
Conununlst  bloc? 

"Mr.  LiNDKE.  I  have  heard  a  little  about  It 
this  morning,  sir.  I  can't  say  that  .1  was 
familiar  with  It  before  then,  but  beyond  that, 
I  have  no  conunent. 

"Senator  Diminick.  This  also  came  up  in 
1961,  during  the  time  while  the  act  was 
being  amended  and  while  you  were  being 
examined  concerning  this  friendly  foreign 
nation  problem. 

"It  would  appear  that  the  Commerce  De- 
partment made  the  statement  that  export  li- 
censes for  sales  of  agricultural  products  were 
being  considered. 

"The  Congressman  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Latta, 
Immediately  Introduced  his  amendment  as 
part  of  the  preamble  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1961,  and  It  was  adopted  by  Congress  to 
show  It  was  the  policy  of  Congress  not  to  sell 
subsidized  agrlcultxiral  commodities  to  the 
Communist  bloc. 

'  "Now,  you  say  you  were  not  aware  of  this 
until  this  morning? 

"Mr.  LiNDEE.  I  was  not  aware  of  it  until 
this  morning. 

"Senator  Dominick.  Was  this  fact  brought 
to  the  attention  of  your  Board  members? 

"Mr.  LnniEB.  No,  It  was  not  part  of  any 
discussion  I  had. 

"Senator  Dominick.  Was  It  brought  to  the 
attention  of  any  members  ot  the  Advisory 
Board? 

"Mr.  LiNDEK.  No^  it  was  not.  But  if  you 
will  permit  me.  Senator  Dominick,  I  would 
like  Mr.  Sauer  to  comment  on  this,  because 
of  his  greater  background  with  the  legal 
aspects  of  the  situation. 

"Mr.  Sauer.  Without  being  an  authority 
on  the  particular  provlrton  that  you  men- 
tion. Senator  Doicuncx,  It  is  my  impression 
that  It  deals  with  the  price  at  which  the 
wheat  is  sold.  The  Export-Import  Bank  did 
not  participate  in  the  discussions  or  nego- 
tiations on  the  sale  of  the  wheat.  We  take 
up  when  the  Department  of  Commerce  has 
Issued  an  export  license.  That  Is  when  we 
enter  the  transaction.  We  have  nothing  to 
do  with  anything  that  goes  on  before  that 
time. 

"Senator  Domimick.  I  accept  what  you  say 
at  full  value.  My  only  comment  Is  that  It  is 
amazing  that  the  left  hand  doesn't  know 
what  the  right  hand  Is  doing." 

In  all  fairness,  I  believe,  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Llnder.  that  his  Board  must  be  guided  by 
the  foreign  policy  as  promulgated  by  the 
State  Department.  However,  It  Is  amazing 
to  me  that  the  Exlmbank  and  lU  Board 
of  Directors  did  not  even  consider  a  policy 
of  Congress  adopted  in  1961  on  the  subject 
of  wheat  sales  to  Russia  and  the  Commu- 
nist bloc.  As  we  know,  the  Exlmbank 
has  agreed  not  to  act  further  on  any  propos- 
als to  Insure  loans  to  Soviet  Russia  or  Com- 
munist bloc  nations  for  the  sale  of  subsi- 
dized agricultural  commodities  pending  de- 
termination of  this  issue  by  the  Senate. 


Second.  Throughout  the  hearings  we  heard 
every  opponent  to  the  Mundt  bill  refer  to 
the  reliability  and  the  dependability  of  So- 
viet Russia  as  a  good  or  excellent  credit  risk. 
The  distinction  was  made  that  we  should 
rK)t  consider  Soviet  Russia's  default  of  World 
War  I  loans  of  $621  million  or  Its  default  on 
World  War  II  obligations  of  »205  million  or 
the  almost  complete  Ignoring  of  about  %\\ 
billion  of  lend-lease  shipped  to  Russia  dur- 
ing World  War  n.  Even  accepting  this  dis- 
tinction, which  I  do  not  think  is  valid,  we 
must  remember  that  the  Exlmbank 
was  set  up  by  Executive  order  in  1934  in 
order  to  stimulate  our  trade  with  Soviet 
Russia.  However,  as  we  all  know.  It  never 
began  the  function  ttecaxise  the  Bank  and 
Board  of  Trustees  took  the  position  that 
credits  should  not  be  extended  until  the 
Soviets  made  satisfactory  settlement  of  their 
debts  to  the  United  States.  As  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out.  the  Soviets  have  never 
seen  fit  to  do  so.  Isn't  It  ironical  then  that 
in  1963  we  have  to  try  to  enact  legislation 
which  would  prevent  the  Exlmb«mk 
from  Insuring  credits  to  the  very  nation  and 
Its  dominated  satellites  that  the  original 
Exlmbank  refused  to  do  business  with. 

During  the  hearings,  I  posed  the  following 
question  In   various   forms  to  each  of  the 
witnesses:     "If  the  Soviet  Union  Is  such  a 
good  credit  risk,  why  does  a  wholly  owned 
bank  of  the  United  States,  using  taxpayers' 
funds,    have   to   Insure   short   term   credits 
to  it."     The  mevl table  reply  was  that  the 
commercial   and    political   risks   in   dealing 
with   the  Soviet  Union   are  too  great   and 
thus  the  Export-Import  Bank  ought  to  do 
it  with  taxpayers'  funds.    After  all,  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, all  of  the  commercial  bankers  who 
came    before    the    Committee    to    \irge    the 
use    of    the    Exlmbank    in    this    transaction 
and  in  similar  transactions  are  smart  busi- 
ness men.     They  know  and  they  admitted 
that  as  bankers  their  primary  responsibili- 
ties are  to  their  shareholders  and  depositors. 
They  further  admitted  that  the  risks  were 
too  great  to  Justify  the  use  of  their  money 
to  underwrite  a  loan  to  the  Soviet  Union  or  a 
Communist  nation.    However,  they  are  per- 
fectly willing  to  have  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  underwrite  it. 

I  think  we.  as  elected  representatives  of 
the  pe<^le  of  our  States  w  districts,  have  an 
equal  or  higher  responsibility  to  them  and  to 
ourselves  as  taxpayers  to  protect  taxpayers' 
funds  in  the  same  way  a  bank  protects  Its 
depositors  imd  shareholders. 

Third.  There  Is  no  question  that  the  pro- 
posed wheat  sale  to  Communist  nations  in- 
sured bjr  the  Export- Import  Bank  Is  a  new 
and  radical  departure  from  our  present  trade 
policies.  The  opponents  of  this  legislation 
say  that  this  is  a  one-shot  deal,  but  an  freely 
admitted  that  once  this  deal  goes  throxigh, 
the  precedent  would  be  established  to  expand 
into  other  areas  of  trade  with  Soviet  Russia 
and  the  Communist  bloc  countries,  under- 
written and  guaranteed  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  with  taxpayers'  funds.  Recent  Infor- 
mation Indicates  that  the  Soviets  and  the 
Red  Chinese  have  completed  comprehensive 
cross-traffic  railroad  agreements  providing 
for  Increased  Soviet  exports  to  Red  Chins. 
In  v^w  of  the  fact  that  there  is  no  method 
of  policing  where  this  wheat  will  go,  it  seems 
highly  likely  that  we  will  be  placing  the 
American  taxpayer  In  the  position  of  guaran- 
teeing Soviet  credit  so  that  the  Soviets  can 
supply  the  Red  Chinese  and  the  Cubaiis,  with 
whom  we  have  cut  off  trade  completely. 
What  irony  that  will  be. 

The  passage  of  S.  2310  would  not  block  the 
proposed  wheat  sale  to  Russia  or  other  Com- 
munist nations.  However,  It  would  deprive 
these  C<Mnmunlst  nations  of  the  bei»eflt  of 
credit  insured  and  guaranteed  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  tlirough  the  Export-Import 
Bank.  Indeed,  the  passage  of  this  biU  might 
encourage  our  negotiators  to  press  for  a  cash 


deal  which  was  the  kind  of  a  deal  we  thought 
It  was  going  to  be  ki  the  first  place.  The 
hearings  did  not  reveal  that  the  negotiators 
for  this  deal  set  any  political  or  conunercial 
concessions  from  the  Conununlsts  In  order  to 
get  us  to  sell  the  wheat.  In  fact,  the  rate  of 
Interest  on  the  loan  now  being  proposed  Is 
lower  than  the  rate  of  Interest  paid  by  the 
Russians  on  the  Canadian  wheat  sale. 

These  and  many  other  points  Inevitably 
lead  me  to  support  the  bill  strongly. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  I  yield  15  minutes 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  yield  me  such 
time  as  I  may  need,  with  the  proviso  that 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will 
3rield  back  the  unused  time? 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
modify  my  statement  accordingly.  I 
yield  such  time  to  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana as  he  may  require. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  is  recognized. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield. 
Mr.  GORE.  This  has  been  a  vexatious 
question  for  me.  I  have  been  on  tiie  floor 
of  the  Senate  practically  the  entire  day, 
listening  to  the  debate.  I  consider  this 
really  and  in  essence  a  basic  foreign  pol- 
icy issue,  with  which  it  is  proposed  to 
deal  piecemeal.  It  is  the  proposed  action 
that  would  deal  with  the  problem  piece- 
meal. I  believe  it  deserves  full  consid- 
eration, and  not  the  precipitate  action 
which  is  proposed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  last 
yesx,  at  the  request  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Delaware  [Mr.  BocgsI,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  (Mr.  Puxl, 
our  distinguished  former  colleague  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  Smith,  and  I  made  a 
trip  overseas.  On  our  return  we  issued 
five  rejwrts,  I  believe,  which  we  collec- 
tively agreed  to. 

In  one  of  those  reports,  mtitled  "Ber- 
lin in  a  Changing  Europr,"  dated  Janu- 
ary 28,  1963,  we  stated  the  following, 
under  the  subhead  "UJ3.  Policies  and  a 
Changing  Europe": 

Our  present  position  respecting  Europe  is 
one  which  tends  to  constrict  our  ability  to 
deal  promptly  with  change.  We  have,  for 
example,  stringently  limited  contact  with 
Eastern  Europe  while  Western  European  con- 
tact with  that  region  has  expanded.  In  the 
role  of  leaders  of  the  Western  camp  we  have 
made  a  great  Investment  of  resources,  bu- 
reaucracy, military  manpower,  and  prestige  In 
Western  Europe,  and  In  the  underdeveloped 
regions.  We  are  heavily  committed  to  cer- 
tain evolving  patterns  of  Western  coopera- 
tion and  it  is  not  easy  to  face  the  ix)8siblllty 
of  a  need  for  reevaluatlon  and  adjustment. 

The  distinguished  Senator  frwn  South 
Dakota  [Mr.  Mxtwdt]  made  the  state- 
ment— and  I  believe  I  am  quoting  him 
almost  verbatim — that  we  should  face 
this  subject  as  serious-minded  Senators. 

I  believe  we  are  facing  it  as  serious- 
minded  Senators.  As  one  who  has  indi- 
cated his  support  of  the  Presidwit  of  the 
United  States  and  has  praised  him  for 
his  courage  and  his  wisdom,  I  feel  that 
at  this  time  I  should  give  once  again 
some  of  the  reasons  which  I  gave  in  sup- 
mrt  of  the  proposal  on  October  10  of  this 
year. 
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I  said: 

First.  In  the  field  of  fiscal  resp<»slblllty. 
It  win  bring  Into  the  United  States  In  gold 
or  dollars  about  $250  mlUlon.  It  will 
thereby  reduce  the  gold  drain. 

Second.  It  will  reduce  our  surplus  In 
wheat  now  being  held  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  and  In  so  doing  reduce 
costs  to  the  Oovernment  and  be  a  saving  to 
the  taxpayers.  Incidentally,  In  the  agricul- 
ture appropriation  bill  which  passed  the 
Senate  over  a  week  ago.  approximately  $3.7 
billion  was  voted  for  supports  of  various 
kinds— 

This  was  said  on  October  10 — 

Third.  In  my  opinion,  It  will  firm  up  the 
price  of  wheat  which  under  present  esti- 
mates will  bring  $1.15  to  $1.25  a  bushel 
next  jteuc.  Instead  of  this  year's  approxi- 
mately $2. 

Fourth.  This  wheat  will  not  be  diverted 
to  Cuba  or  Communist  China  under  the 
terms  of  the  export  licenses  to  be  Issued. 

Fifth.  This  wheat  will  not  be  used  for 
manipulation    in    the   world   markets. 

Sixth.  The  wheat  sale  will  be  known  to 
the  Soviet  people  through  the  Voice  of 
America  broadcasts.  I  note  on  this  morn- 
ing's news  ticker  that  the  Soviet  Union  it- 
self has  informed  the  Russian  people  of  this 
proposal. 

Seventh.  It  will  bring  added  emplosrment 
to  American  shipping,  longshoremen  and 
railroad  workers,  as  well  as  grain  traders, 
millers,  and  farmers. 

Eighth.  It  will  be  conducted  through  the 
normal  competitive  channels  of  the  private 
American  grain  trade. 

Ninth.  Up  to  now  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Eastern  European  nations  have  been  obtain- 
ing American  wheat  indirectly  by  purchas- 
ing from  West  Germany.  Prance,  and  others, 
flour  made  out  of  American  wheat  sold  to 
those  countries  in  ever- increasing  quantities. 

At  that  time  a  meeting  was  held  in  my 
office,  with  13  or  14  Senators  in  attend- 
ance. The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was 
to  discuss  an  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  had  been  proposed  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota [Mr.  MuNDT].  The  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  also  was  in  attendance. 

I  consxilted  the  President  of  the  United 
States;  and  I  should  like  to  read  a  letter 
from  him  dated  November  15,  1963.  The 
letter  is  not  signed,  but  it  was  dictated 
and  dispatched  to  my  office  by  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
letter  reads  as  follows : 

The  WHm  House. 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  15,  1963. 
Hon.  Mnu  MANsnzu). 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Mansfield;!  write  to  urge 
In  the  strongest  terms  that  the  Senate  should 
not  approve  any  amendment  to  the  foreign 
aid  bill  which  would  prohibit  the  use  of 
credit  guarantees  for  trade  with  any  Com- 
munist country.  It  would  work  against  the 
Interest  of  the  United  States  in  crippling  the 
American  exporter  In  fair  competition  with 
other  free  countries  for  nonstrateglc  trade 
with  the  Communist  world.  The  principle 
of  such  an  amendment  would  Jeodardize  not 
only  the  projected  sale  of  wheat  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  but  possible  sales  of  Important  quan- 
tities of  other  products  like  tobacco,  com, 
and  cotton. 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted — 

Incidentally,  the  pending  bill  is  merely 
an  extension  of  that  amendment — 

If  this  amendment  is  adopted.  It  is  not 
primarily  Communists  who  will  be  damaged, 
but  the  American  producer  and  exporter. 
The  Export-Import  Bank  exists  to  promote 
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the  trade  of  the  United  States.  Its  profes- 
sional Judgment  Is  that  the  state  credit  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  of  other  Communist 
countries  is  sufficiently  reliable  to  Justify  a 
guarantee  in  support  of  V&.  exports.  The 
Judgment  of  the  Bank  on  such  matters  of 
credit  over  a  29-year  period  has  been  out- 
standing— less  than  1  percent  is  now  In  de- 
fault on  total  credits  of  $11  blUlon — and  in 
thl^  process  the  earnings  of  the  Bank  after 
all  expenses  have  been  over  $800  million. 

It  is  anticipated  that  the  proposed  sale  of 
wheat  will  be  made  for  payment  in  gold  or 
dollars,  either  in  cash  or  on  short-term 
credit  not  exceeding  18  months.  The  rein- 
forcement of  our  balance-of-payments  posi- 
tion which  such  a  sale  wUl  provide  is  ob- 
vious. The  Export-Import  Bank  will,  as 
usual,  charge  an  appropriate  fee  for  any 
guarantee. 

The  proposed  sale  of  wheat  still  depends 
upon  negotiations  between  the  Soviet  Oov- 
ernment and  i>rlvate  traders.  The  avaU- 
ability  of  credit  on  normal  commercial  terms 
may  be  a  central  element  in  this  negotia- 
tion. The  interests  of  the  United  States  will 
be  advanced  by  a  successful  completion  of 
this  sale.  The  American  farmer,  the  Amer- 
ican exporter,  the  American  shipping  and 
railroad  Industry,  and  the  American  citizen 
concerned  with  the  strength  of  our  balance- 
of-pa3rments  position  should  all  support  this 
proposed  sale.  The  guarantee  of  the  Export- 
Import  Bank  Is  a  normal  element  in  a  trans- 
action of  this  sort,  and  to  prevent  such  a 
guarantee  by  a  legislative  rider  at  this  deli- 
cate stage  of  negotiations  would  be  an  act 
against  the  national  Interest. 
Sincerely, 

John  F.  Kknnkot. 

Mr.  President,  earlier  today  I  In- 
formed the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Dakota,  through  the  distinguished 
minority  leader,  that  it  would  be  my  pur- 
pose to  make  a  motion  to  table  his  bill. 

I  therefore  yield  back  the  remainder 
of  my  time,  and  move  to  table  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bayh  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  lay  the  bill  on  the  table. 
The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hill],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
McClkllan],  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse],  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  SmathersI,  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  because 
of  Illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse],  and  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  California  [  Mr.  Engle  ] .  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
California  would  vote  "yea." 


On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClellanI  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  57, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


[No.  256  Leg. 

YEAS— 67 

Aiken 

Hartke 

Metcalf 

Anderson 

Hayden 

Monroney 

Bartlett 

Humphrey 

Moss 

Bayh 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bible 

Javlta 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Brewster 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Pas  tore 

Burdick 

Keating 

Pell 

Byrd.W.  Va 

Kennedy 

Randolph 

Cannon 

Kuchel 

Rlblcoff 

Carlson 

Long,  Mo. 

SaltonsUll 

Case 

Long.  La. 

Sparkman 

Church 

MagnuBon 

Symington 

Clark 

Mansfield 

Talmadge 

EUender 

McCarthy 

Walters 

Fulbrlght 

McOee 

Williams.  N.J. 

Gore 

McOovern 

Yarborough 

Oruenlng 

Mclntyre 

Young,  N.  Dak 

Hart 

McNamara 
NAYS— 36 

Young,  Ohio 

Allott 

Fong 

Pearson 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Prouty 

Bennett 

Hickenlooper 

Proxmire 

Byrd.  Va. 

Holland 

Robertson 

Cooper 

Hruska 

Russell 

Cotton 

Jackson 

Scott 

Curtis 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Simpson 

Dlrksen 

Lausche 

Smith 

Dodd 

Mechem 

Stennls 

Domlnlck 

Miller 

Thurmond 

Edmondson 

Morton 

Tower 

Ervin 

Mundt 

Williams,  Del. 

NOT  VOTING- 

-7 

Douglas 

Hlll 

Smathers 

Eastland 

McClellan 

Engle 

Morse 

1963 
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So  Mr.  Mansfield's  motion  to  lay  the 
bill  (S.  2310)  on  the  table  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  motion  to  lay  on  the  table 
was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  before 
Senators  leave.  I  should  like  to  ask  the 
majority  leader,  first,  at  what  hour  he 
proposes  that  the  Senate  convene  to- 
morrow ;  and  what  will  be  the  first  order 
of  business;  and  what  will  follow  that? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  it  would  be  pos- 
sible for  the  Committee  on  Finance  to 
meet  until  noon,  as  it  usually  does  by 
unanimous-consent  agreement— I  do  not 
see  the  chairman  of  the  committee  in  the 
Chaml)er.  although  the  ranking  Repub- 
lican member,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams!  .  is 
present — on  that  basis  we  should  like  to 
have  the  Senate  convene  at  11  o'clock. 

Would  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
have  any  objection  to  such  an  arrange- 
ment, just  for  the  morning? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  if  it 
is  agreeable  to  the  chairman;  in  that 
event.  I  have  no  objection. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Is  a  meeting  of  the 
committee  scheduled  for  tomorrow? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Not  as 
yet;  but.  no  doubt,  consent  can  be 
obtained. 


Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  QORE.  The  S«iator  is  on  notice 
that  all  meetings  scheduled  this  week 
will — because  of  the  recent  tragic  event — 
be  objected  to. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJ»4. 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session  tonight,  the  Senate 
take  a  recess  imtil  10  o'clock  tomorrow 
morning. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE   PROGRAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  It 
is  anticipated  that  tomorrow  morning 
the  Senate  will  take  up  the  Nltze  nomi- 
nation; and  I  presume  that  the  chair- 
man of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
win  have  a  continuing  resolution  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  meas- 
ures; and  the  Senate  will  take  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  legislative  ap- 
propriation bill.  In,  fact.  It  can  be  taken 
up  previous  to  the  Nltze  nomination. 

If  a  reasonable  agreement  could  be 
had  regarding  a  time  limitation  for  the 
consideration  of  the  public  works  bill.  I 
should  Kke  to  have  It  taken  up.  Has  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  any  idea  In  re- 
gard to  what  would  be  a  reasonable 
arrangement? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  for 
I  am  not  In  charge  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No;  but  the  Sena- 
tor from  Delaware  hM  an  interest  in  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  but 
I  do  not  know  al)out  the  time  schedule. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  some  arrange- 
ment of  that  sort  can  be  made  for  to- 
morrow, that  bill  will  be  brought  up. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  following 
routine  business  was  transacted: 


REPORT    OP    A    COMMTTTEE    SUB- 
MITTED DURING  ADJOURNMENT 
Pursuant  to  the  order  of  the  Senate 
of  November  25,  1963, 

Mr.  ROBERTSON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency,  reported 
adversely,  without  amendment,  on  No- 
vember 25,  1963,  the  bUl  (S.  2310)  to  pro- 
hibit any  guaranty  by  the  Export-Import 
Bank  or  any  other  agency  of  the  Gov- 
ernment of  payment  of  obligations  of 
Communist  coimtries,  and  submitted  a 
report  (No.  659)  thereon,  which  was 
printed. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS.ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Reports  on  Officwui  on  Dutt  With  Hkad- 
QUABTzas,  Dbpabticent  or  THX  Akmt  and 
Armt  Oknxiax.  Stait 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 

transmitting,   pursuant  to  law,  reports  on 


the  number  of  officers  on  duty  with  Head- 
quarters, Department  of  the  Army  and  the 
Army  General  Staff,  on  September  80,  1963 
(with  accompanying  reports):  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Anned  Sendees. 
Report  on  Backlog  or  Pending  Applications 
AND  Hearing  Cases  in  Federal  Communi- 
cations Commission 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission,  Washington.  D.C, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
backlog  of  pending  applications  and  hearing 
cases  In  that  Conunisslon.  as  ol  September 
30,  1963  (with  an  accomptanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 
Reports   on   Real   Property   Exempt   Prom 
Taxation  in  DiannucT  or  Columbia 
Two  letters  from  the  President,  Board  of 
Commissioners.  District  of  Columbia,  trans- 
mitting,  pursuant   to  law.  reports   on   real 
property  exempt  from  taxation  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  for  the  calendar  year  1962. 
and  property  specifically  exempt  prior  to  the 
passage    of   the    act   of   December  24.    1942 
(with  accompanying  reports);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Report  or  National  AoirisoaY   Council  on 
International   Monktart   and  Financiai. 
Problems 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  the 
National  Advisory  CouncU  on  International 
Monetary  and  Financial  Problems,  for  the 
period  AprU  1960 — March  1962  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Index  of  Audit  Reports  Issued  to  the  Con- 
gress,  Its   CoMMrtTEES   and   Members   on 
Department  or  DErxNSX  AcnvrriBS 
A  letter  from  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  an  index  of  audit  reports  issued  to  the 
Congress,   its   committees   and   members   on 
Department     of     Defense     activities,     fiscal 
years   1966   through   1963    (with  an  accom- 
panying report) ;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

Report  on  Status  or  Dam  at  Camp  Pxndle- 
TON,  San  Dixco  Countt,    CALir. 
A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Navy    (Installations   and   Logistics),  re- 
porting, pvu-suant  to  law,  on  the  status  of  a 
dam   immediately  below  the  confluence  of 
DeLuz  Creek  with  the  Santo  Margarita  River 
on  Camp  Pendleton,  San  Diego  County,  Calif, 
(with  accompanying  papers);   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
TSMPOSART    Admission    Into    the    United 
States  of  Certain  Aijxvs 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Natiirallzation  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,   transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  tencg?orary 
admission  into  the  United  States  of  certain 
aliens   (with  accompanying  papers);   to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Admission  Into  the  United  States  or 

Certain  DErBcroR  Aluns 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner.  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  granting  admission 
Into  the  United  States  of  certain  defector 
aUens  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


Inc.,  of  New  York  City,  N.Y.,  relating  to 
the  enactment  of  House  bill  5945.  for  the 
appointment  of  a  study  commission  on 
the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Inte- 
rior and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETITION 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  a  stat«nent  in  the 
nature  of  a  petition,  of  Ramcm  A.  Mar- 
tinez, representing  the  National  Associa- 
tion for  the  Statehood  of  Puerto  Rico, 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  without  amend- 
ment: 

H  Jl.  976.  An  act  to  authwlae  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and  add  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime  National 
Historic  Site  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purpoees  (Rept.  660). 

By  Mr.  GRUranNG.  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment : 

S.  1878.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  Into 
the  Union  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
the  filing  of  applications  for  the  selection 
of  certain  landa  by  such  State  (Rept.  No. 
661). 

By  Mr.  GRUENTNG,  from  the  Conmilttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  167.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance under  certain  c<a>dltloiM  off  the  phos- 
phate rights  In  certoln  lands  tn  the  Stote 
of  Florida  (Rept.  No.  662). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without 
amendment: 

HJt.5949.  An  act  to  consent  to  the 
amendment  by  the  States  of  Colorado  and 
New  Mexico  of  the  CostUla  Creek  Compact 
(Rept.  No.  666). 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  ASalrs.  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1111.  A  bill  to  iHxyvlde  for  the  optimum 
development  of  the  Katlon'a  natural  re- 
sources through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by 
providing  financial  assistance  to  the  Stotes 
In  order  to  Increase  State  partlclpaUon  in 
such  planning  (Rept.  No.  668). 

By  Mr.  MOSS,  from  the  C<»nmlttee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an  amend- 
ment: 

HJR.  4062.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  transmission  and  disposition 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  electric 
energy  generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  also  market  power  generated  at 
AmUtad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande  (Rept.  No. 
667). 

By  Mr.  BARTLKTT.  from  the  Committee 
on  Commerce,  without  amendment: 

S.  1698.  A  bill  to  amend  sectlcm  611(h) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1836.  m 
amended.  In  order  to  extend  the  time  few- 
commitment  of  construction  reserve  funds 
(Rept.  No.  663). 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON.  from  the  Comznittae 
on  Conunerce,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  pro- 
vide an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
such  part  for  the  emergency  transportation 
of  any  accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled 
motor  vehicle  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  towing  (Rept.  No.  664) . 

By  Mr.  MAONUSON,  from  the  Coaimlttee 
on  Commerce,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  134.  An  act  to  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  8hipp>ed  in  interstate  commerce  for 
use  in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
"safety  standards  (Rept.  No.  666). 
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BILLfi  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Ui.  EASTLAND    (for  hlmaelf.  Mr. 

JOHNSTOM.    Ul.    McCLXLLAK.    MT.    EB- 

TiN.  Mr.  Dooo.  Mr.  Haxt,  Mr.  Long 

of  MlMOurl.  Mr.  Bath.  Mr.  Buu>ick. 

Mr.  OxixaKM.  Mr.  HmusxA.  Mr.  Kiat- 

rttQ,  Mr.  Pong,  and  Mr.  Scorr) : 

S.  2330.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 

States   Code,    to   provide   penalties   for   the 

assassination  of   tbe  President  or  the  Vice 

President,   and    for   other    purposes;    to    the 

Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  is  introduced  to 
make  it  a  Federal  crime  and  to  provide 
penalties  including  death  upon  convic- 
tion of  murder  in  the  first  degree  for  the 
willful,  deliberate,  malicious,  and  pre- 
meditated assassination  of  the  President 
or  Vice  President  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  President,  this  bill  also  provides  for 
severe  penalties  upon  conviction  for  those 
persons  who  attempt  to  assassinate  or 
whoever  willfully  conspires  with  any 
other  person  to  assassinate  any  person 
who  is  serving  as  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  KEATINO  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  have  added  my  name  to  the 
list  of  Judiciary  Committee  members  who 
have  offered  the  bill  to  make  a  Federal 
crime  of  an  assassination  attempt  or  con- 
spiracy to  kill  the  President  or  any  person 
in  the  line  of  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Its  passage  will  not  rekindle  the 
life  which  was  destroyed  last  Friday  nor 
return  to  our  midst  the  noble  man  we 
have  lost.  We  cannot  even  know  If  It 
will,  in  the  future,  deter  the  hand  of 
another  assassin  and  spare  another  Pres- 
ident, another  grieving  family,  another 
generation  of  mourning  Americans. 

We  can  stand  together,  however,  at 
this  time  of  monumental  national  trag- 
edy, to  show  the  world  that  we  are  not 
a  lawless  land,  that  we  will  not  tolerate 
such  sacrilege  and  that  we  designate  such 
acts  as  crimes  of  the  highest  order,  not 
against  one  man  alone,  but  etgainst  the 
Nation  that  we  love. 

United  in  our  grief  and  firm  in  the 
determination  that  the  nile  of  law  pre- 
vail. I  ask  the  support  of  my  colleagues 
for  this  measure,  praying  God  that  It 
need  never  be  invoked. 

By  Mr.  PROXMIRE  (for  himself).  Mr. 
Simpson,    Mr.    Willzaics    of    Dela- 
ware. Mr.  Curtis,  and  Mr.  Moasz) : 
S.  2331.  A  bin  to  amend  title   18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  penalties  for  the  as- 
sassination of  the  President,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident,  or   the  Chief   Justice  of   the  United 
States,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Psoxmibk  when 
he  introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  sepcu'ate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  MILLER: 
S.  2332.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Millkx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 


By  Mr.  INOUYE: 
S.  2338.  A    bin    to   redesignate   the    Peace 
Corps  as  the  Kennedy  Corps;   to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Inouts  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  api}ear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  BURDICK: 
S.  2334.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Leo  M. 
Mondry;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ERVIN: 
S.  2336.  A  bill  to  recodify,  with  certain 
amendments  thereto,  chapter  19  of  title  5  of 
the  United  States  Code,  entitled  "Adminis- 
trative Procedure";  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
S.  2336.  A  bin  for  the  reUef  of  John  Rich- 
ard Dolby;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  HARTKE: 
S.  2337.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ved- 
brat  S.  Vald;  and 

S.  2338.  A   bUl  for   the   relief  of  KaUlope 
Kostldes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HRUSKA: 
S.  2339.  A  bni  conferring  Jurisdiction  upon 
the  United  States  Court  of  Claims  to  hear, 
determine,  and  render  judgment  upon  the 
claim  of  Sarpy  County,  Nebr.;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SIMPSON: 
S.  2340.  A   bill   to  amend   title    18.  United 
States    Code,    to    provide    penalties    for    the 
assassination  of  the  President,  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident, or  any  officer  In  line  of  succession  to 
the   Presidency;    to   the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Simpson  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bUl.  which  appear 
under  a  septu-ate  heading.) 

By  Mr   PULBRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 
Saltonstall,    Mr.    Clabx.    and    Mr. 

HUMPHRIT)  : 

S.  2341.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  $5  million  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Cxiltural  Center  Act  and  to 
designate  the  National  Cultural  Center,  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  such  act.  as 
the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Cultural  Cen- 
ter;   to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fin.BKiCHT  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 


FUNERAL  EXPENSES  IN  CONNEC- 
TION WITH  FUNERAL  OF  THE 
LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  229)  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
Senate  committee  incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  funeral  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  which  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  above  resolution  printed  in 
full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mokse, 
which  appears  under  a  separate 
heading.) 

PROPOSAL  TO  MAKE  ASSASSINA- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT,  VICE  PRESI- 
DENT. OR  CHIEF  JUSTICE  A 
FEDERAL   CRIME 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
introduce  a  bill  to  make  assassination  of 
a  President,  Vice  President,  or  Chief 
Justice  a  Federal  crime. 

Fbr  the  last  5  days  this  country  ha* 
lived  a  nightmare.    We  have  lost  our 


President.    We  have  lost  something  else 
as  well. 

The  great  majesty  of  America  is  that 
we  are  a  country  of  law.  that  all  men — 
all  men — have  equal  rights  and  liberties 
imder  law;  all  men — the  crudest,  poorest, 
most  brutBd  psychopath — yes,  even  the 
man  accused  of  murdering  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  all  men  have  rights 
equal  to  those  of  our  first  citizen:  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  before 
the  law. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  shall  be  hawjy  to 
yield  in  a  moment. 

Mr.  President,  if  there  is  any  single 
quality  of  this  country  that  is  more  pre- 
cious than  any  other  it  is  this. 

But  since  last  Friday  the  man  accused 
of  murdering  the  President  was  tried  by 
television.  Police  officials  told  the  world, 
including  virtually  every  potential  juror, 
that  the  case  against  Lee  Oswald  was 
airtight,  a  cinch.  He  was  held  48 
hours — until  his  death — without  counsel. 
And  then  he  was  himself  murdered  in 
full  view  of  tens  of  millions  of  Americans 
by  a  striptease  operator  with  a  police 
record  in  Chicago  as  well  as  in  Dallas,  a 
man  known  well  to  the  police,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  protecting  him. 

What  a  terrible  and  sickening  counter- 
point to  the  dignity  and  gallantry  of  the 
Kennedy  family  and  to  the  dream  of  de- 
mocracy so  dear  to  President  Kennedy 
as  he  put  it  in  his  inaugural  address  in 
calling  for  a  "new  world  of  law,  where 
the  strong  are  just  and  the  weak  secure." 
The  trial  of  the  man  accused  of  mur- 
dering President  Kennedy  should  have 
been  a  showcase  of  democracy  in  action 
with  meticulous  attention  for  the  rights 
of  even  the  man  accused  of  this  mon- 
strous crime. 

Mr.  President,  no  law  in  a  democracy 
can  prevent  the  possibility  of  Presidential 
assassination  in  the  future.  But  I  am 
proposing  a  bill  today  that  may  help  to 
make  this  terrible  event  less  likely,  and 
would  certainly  help  Immensely  to  assure 
this  Nation  that  if  another  President  is 
murdered,  competent  Federal  officials, 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and 
the  Department  of  Justice,  will  have  the 
legal  jurisdiction  to  move  in  at  once  with 
full  and  complete  authority. 

Mr.  President,  we  are  generally  proud 
of  local  police  departments  in  America 
and  of  local  district  attorneys.  Many 
of  them  are  highly  competent.  Some 
of  them  are  less  so.  But  almost  none 
of  them  Is  equipped  to  cope  with  the 
catastrophic  eruption  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  a  President.  National  television 
with  all  its  glamour,  excitement,  and 
confusion  moves  in.  Competent  local 
police  officials  with  no  experience  in 
dealing  with  an  aggressive  and  probing 
press  are  obviously  likely  to  be  over- 
whelmed. 

If  this  bill  is  passed  making  the  mur- 
der of  the  President,  the  Vice  President, 
or  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  a  Federal  crime,  it  will  be  possible 
to  respond  to  this  national  crime  with 
the  kind  of  national  competence  and 
national  dignity  that  is  required  and  now 
so  obviously  and  sadly  lacking. 
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Finally,  it  was  not  until  after  the  Lind- 
bergh kidnaping  and  legislation  making 
kidnaping  a  Federal  crime  had  become 
law  that  kidnaping,  which  had  been  a 
terrible  national  sickness,  came  under 
control.  Why  is  it  not  likely  that  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  the  murder  of  a 
President,  bringing  assurance  of  prompt 
and  comprehensive  FBI  jurisdiction,  will 
help,  at  least  some,  to  reduce  the  danger 
of  the  assassination  of  the  President. 

Just  as  a  technical  footnote,  the  mur- 
der of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court  Is  now  covered  by  Federal  law, 
but  only  provided  he  is  murdered  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties.  This  bill 
would  provide  Federal  jurisdiction  any 
time  and  all  the  time  for  the  Chief 
Justice. 

While  some  case  can  be  made  for  ex- 
tending the  coverage  of  the  bill  to  others, 
I  believe  that  only  these  three  national 
officers  face  extraordinary  risk;  and 
that  we  should  keep  Federal  jurisdiction 
over  law  enforcement  at  the  minimum 
levej. 

Mr.  President,  I  Introduce  my  bill  and 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  may  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  a  week  for  any 
Senator  who  may  wish  to  join  as  co- 

sp>onsor.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Rib- 
iconr  In  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
\Wlthout  objection,  the  bill  will  lie  on 
je  desk  for  I'week,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin. 

The  bill  (S.  2331)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  penalties 
for  the  assassination  of  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  or  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  Mr.  Phoxmire  (for 
himself  and  other  Senators),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  associate  myself  with  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire],  and  to 
say  that  I.  too.  have  prepared  a  similar 
measure  which  I  shall  now  withhold.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  name  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  the  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wyoming  for  his  support. 


President  held  In  Federal  custody,  tried 
by  a  Federal  court,  and  punished  under 
Federal  law.  Moreover,  I  believe  such  a 
policy  should  extend  to  others  In  the 
Presidential  line  of  succession  and  Mem- 
bers of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  until 
a  week  from  Friday  for  such  cosponsors 
as  may  wish  to  join. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  at  the  desk  imtil  a  week  from 
Friday  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Iowa. 

The  bill  (S.  2332)  to  amend  title  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Members  of 
the  Cabinet,  and  Members  of  the  Con- 
gress, and  for  other  purposes,  introduced 
by  Mr.  Miller,  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


ber  4  so  that  other  Senators  who  wish  to 
do  so  may  join  In  cosponsorship. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred, and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested. 

The  bill  (S.  2333)  to  redesignate  the 
Peace  Corps  as  the  Kennedy  Corps,  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Inouye,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 


PROTECTION  OP  CERTAIN  ELECTED 
OFFICIALS  OP  THE  GOVERNMENT 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  bill  which  would  make  it  a  Fed- 
eral crime  to  kilL,  or  attempt  to  kill,  or 
to  conspire  in  so  doing,  the  President  or 
the  Vice  President  or  the  President-elect 
or  the  Vice  President-felect.  My  bill 
would  also  extend  similar  coverage  with 
respect  to  Members  of  Congress  and  the 
Cabinet. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  a  State 
and  not  the  Federal  Government,  has 
jurisdiction  over  crimes  such  as  the  one 
committed  against  President  Kennedy. 
The  laws  of  the  various  States  differ  con- 
siderably. So  do  the  law  enforcement 
procedures  and  security  capabilities.  I 
believe  all  of  us  would  rather  have  pris- 
oners such  as  the  alleged  murderer  of  a 


PROPOSED  DESIGNATION  OF  THE 
PEACE  CORPS  AS  THE  KENNEDY 
CORPS 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  city 
of  Berlin  has  honored  our  late  and  be- 
loved President  by  renaming  Its  public 
square  after  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
The  city  of  London  plans  to  erect  a 
heroic  monument  to  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

The  Jewish  National  Fund  of  America 
will  plant  a  forest  in  Israel  in  the  heart 
of  the  American  Freedom  Forest  in 
honor  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

In  South  America,  a  village  named 
aftef  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will  now 
be  called  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Village. 
Many  peoples  in  many  different  lands 
have  been  moved  spontaneously  and  col- 
lectively to  honor  the  work  and  the 
memory  of  one  who  has  been  mtu-tyred 
in  the  summer  of  his  life. 

I  am  certain  that  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  are  humble  and  grateful 
for  this  worldwide  recognition  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  a  man  who  served  the 
world  as  a  servant  of  America. 

There  is  one  way  in  which  we.  too,  may 
join  the  multitude  of  this  world  in  pay- 
ing tribute  to  the  President,  known 
throughout  as  a  man  of  peace. 

From  his  compassionate  heart  and 
brilliant  mind  there  first  came  the  idea 
of  the  Peace  Corps  which  was  to  Inspire 
all  who  would  rather  emphasize  the 
soldiers  of  peace  than  the  soldiers  of 
war. 

This  was  his  creation,  this  was  his 
Corps,  this  was  his  lasting  contribution 
to  the  peace  of  the  world. 

I,  therefore,  respectfully  urge  the 
Peace  Corps  be  christened  the  Kennedy 
Corps.  Let  his  name  be  remembered 
throughout  the  world,  let  his  message  for 
peace  be  spread  to  all  peoples  In  the  bar- 
rios of  the  Philippines,  in  the  slums  of 
South  America,  In  the  villages  of  Asia, 
and  In  the  bush  and  jungle  of  every  new- 
born country  and  age-old  hamlet  in 
Africa. 

I  introduce  the  bill,  for  appropriate 
reference,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  remain  on  the  desk  until  I>ecem- 


AMENDMENT  OF  UNITED  STATES 
CODE  TO  PROVIDE  PENALTIES 
FOR  ASSASSINATION  OF  (CERTAIN 
ELECTED  OFFICIALS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  corollaries  to  the  shocking  tragedy 
which  occurred  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  Friday  is 
the  surfacing  of  alarming  Inadequacies 
In  our  criminal  statutes  dealing  with 
crimes  against  the  Nation's  top  elected 
officials. 

In  the  hope  that  It  might  either  pre- 
vent or  lessen  the  likelihood  of  a  reoccur- 
rence of  what  has  already  happened,  I 
Introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  which  would  make  a  Federal  crime 
of  the  murder,  or  the  attempt  to  murder, 
the  President  of  the  United  States  or  his 
successors  as  defined  by  law.    As  we  have 
become  suddenly  aware  from  events  of 
the  past  weekend,  there  is  no  Federal 
statute   covering   attacks   upon   or   the 
murder  of  our  President.    Consequently, 
the   disposition  of   persons   accused  of 
such  a  crime  and  the  Investigation  of  the 
crime  itself  is  left  to  local  authorities.    It 
is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  local  authori- 
ties have  not  adequately  met  their  re- 
sponsibilities in  this  regard. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2340)  to  amend  tiUe  18, 
United  States  Code,  to  provide  penalties 
for  the  assassination  of  the  President, 
the  Vice  President,  or  any  officer  In  line 
of  succession  to  the  Presidency.  Intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Simpson,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


AUTHORIZATION  OF  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CUL- 
TURAL CENTER.  AND  ITS  DESIG- 
NATION AS  THE  JOHN  FITZ- 
GERALD KENNEDY  MEMORIAL 
CENTER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
send  to  the  desk  a  bill  on  behalf  of  my- 
self, the  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Saltonstall],  and  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark!  . 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  re- 
ceived and  that  It  he  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

This  bin  authorizes  the  naming  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  in  memory  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  It  further 
authorizes  the  appropriation  of  the  last 
$5  million  necessary  to  construct  the 
Center,  the  remainder  of  the  funds  to 
be  raised  from  private  sources. 

Having  introduced  in  the  Senate  the 
original  bill  in  1958,  authorizing  the 
creation  of  the  National  Cultural  Center, 
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I  thought  it  appropriate  to  introduce 
this  amendment  a«  a  tribute  to  our  late 
President,  who  todc  a  deep  interest  in 
and  played  an  active  role  in  the  pro- 
creation of  this  great  Center. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
Saltonstau.1  and  I  are  members  of  the 
Board  of  Regents  of  the  Smithsonian, 
under  which  the  Center  would  be  placed, 
and.  together  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  ClamcI.  are  trustees 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Rbcord  an  editorial  from 
the  Washington  Star  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks.  

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and  without  objection,  the 
editorial  will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  <S.  2341)  to  authorize  the  ap- 
propriation of  $5  million  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter Act  and  to  designate  the  National 
Cultural  Center,  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  such  act,  as  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Memorial  Center,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Fttlbright  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators),  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  editorial  presented  by  Mr.  Pol- 
bright  is  as  follows: 

A  KXNNXOT  MnCOKIAL 

His  own  best  memorial  wiU  live  In  his  own 
memorable  words,  for  be  spoke  In  trumpets, 
summoning  ua  to  seek  our  finest  nature  and 
to  fit  It  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  our 
time. 

Our  own  best  act  of  remembrance  must 
continue  to  be  the  faith  we  keep  with  his 
ImperatiTes. 

But  the  heart  desires  and  the  slain  leader 
deserves  a  more  tangible,  more  specific  me- 
morial, a  physical  place  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital corresponding  to  his  place  in  prayer  In 
the  Nation's  heart. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  memorial 
than  the  dedication  now,  to  him,  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought 
to  the  center  ot  things  the  service  performed 
by  the  arts  for  men  and  women.  In  thought 
and  speech  John  P.  Kennedy  moved  with 
familiar  friendship  among  the  poets  and  the 
prophets.  It  was  the  same  in  his  and  Itn. 
Kennedy's  home.  The  White  House  became 
a  place  of  welcome  for  musicians  and  paint- 
ers, dancers  and  writers. 

The  idea  of  the  Cultural  Center  preceded 
the  Kennedy  administration.  But  President 
Kennedy  gave  the  idea  force  and  form,  and 
a  singularly  personal  leadership,  without 
which  It  could  hardly  have  achieved  its  pres- 
ent development. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  from  whom  we  have  learned 
to  bear  loss  with  die^ntty,  was  even  more 
deeply  involved.  To  salute  her  loss  as  well  as 
ours,  a  Kennedy  Memorial  Cultxu-al  Center 
would  speak  intimately  of  part  of  her  gift  to 
us. 

Other  memorial  proposals  have  been  made, 
chiefly  of  renaming  athletic  stadia  already 
In  existence.  The  Cultiiral  Center  as  a  me- 
morial to  Mr.  Kennedy  is  not  only  uniquely 
expressive  of  a  purpose  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife.  Since  it  Is  now  in  early 
process,  since  funds  are  still  being  raised,  it 
also  would  give  all  Americans  the  chance  to 
remember  the  President  by  bringing  to  com- 
pletion an  Intent  and  wish  of  his. 

The  change  of  name  and  the  dedication 
should  be  made  at  once.  The  building  should 
be  broxtght  to  reality  as  soon  as  possible. 

John  P.  Kennedy  wUl  live  In  the  hearts  of 
men.    Let  him  live  aLM  in  the  arts  he  loved. 


Mr.  FUIiBRIOHT  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  I  have  just  introduced  re- 
main at  the  desk  for  possible  additional 
cosponsors  until  Friday,  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FXJLBRIGHT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
join  as  a  cosponsor  of  that  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
CORPORATE  INCOME  TAXES- 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
330) 

Mr.  HARTKE  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him. 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8363)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
individual  and  coroporate  income  taxes, 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

RELIEF  OP  CERTAIN  ALIENS — 
AMENDMENT  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
331) 

Mr.  JAVrrS  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Kkatinc)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them.  Jointly, 
to  the  Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  132)  for 
the  relief  of  certain  aliens,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ENROLLED   BELL    PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today,  November  26.  1963,  he 
presented  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  enroUed  bill  (S.  777)  to  amend 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 
in  order  to  increase  the  authorization 
for  appropriations  and  to  modify  the 
personnel  security  procedures  for  con- 
tractor employees. 


revocable  part  of  the  American  way  of 
life. 

The  significance  of  this  service  was 
most  meaningfully  demonstrated  during 
the  past  4  days  following  the  tragic  death 
of  our  President.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Through  the  medium  of  television,  mil- 
lions of  American  homes  were  brought 
together  as  one  to  see  and  hear  in  re- 
spectful and  restrained  detail  the  events 
following  this  tragedy.  Electronic  jour- 
nalism has  proved  once  again  through 
its  skillful,  respectful,  detailed  and  tast- 
ful  coverage  of  the  past  4  days  the  sig- 
nificant role  it  plays  in  reporting  news 
events. 

I  cannot  estimate  the  cost  Incurred  by 
the  networks  since  the  first  bulletin  an- 
nouncing the  tragedy  was  made  at  ap- 
proximately 1:30  on  November  22,  but  it 
would  be  fair  to  estimate  that  the  costs 
run  into  the  millions.  Since  that  mo- 
ment the  American  Broadcasting  Co., 
the  Columbia  Broadcasting  Co.,  and  the 
National  Broadcasting  Co..  mustered  all 
their  resources  and  broadcast  steadily  for 
4  days  bringing  to  the  people  through- 
out this  country  the  intimate  details  of 
the  events  as  they  were  taking  place. 
All  commercial  and  entertainment  pro- 
graming was  canceled. 

This  was  television's  superb  perform- 
ance— electronic  Journalism  at  its  best 
and  public  service  programing  in  the  true 
meaning  of  the  phrase  of  the  Communi- 
cations Act  "public  interest,  convenience, 
and  necessity."  It  Is  with  great  satisfac- 
tion, therefore,  that  I  publicly  recognize 
the  networks  and  their  afBliates  for  an 
excellent  performance.  Theirs  was  a 
difficult  task  respectfully  and  skillfully 
executed  despite  the  moments  of  disbe- 
lief and  confusion  on  November  22.  The 
staff  and  the  executives  of  the  networks 
and  their  affiliates  worked  tirelessly  to 
bring  to  broadcasting  this  outstanding 
achievement.  I  salute  the  broadcast- 
ers— radio  and  television — and  offer 
them  the  highest  commendation  for 
this  public  service. 


ADDRESSES,  EDITORIALS,  ARTICLES, 
ETC..  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  unanimoiis  consent, 
addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.,  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Mr.  RANDOLPH: 
Speech  by  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun  de- 
livered at  the.  annual  chamber  of  commerce 
dinner,  Charleston,  W.  Va,,  November  5,  1968; 
Senator  Randolph's  introduction  of  Dr.  von 
Braun;  and  the  editorial  "Dr.  von  Braun 
Welcomes  Choice,"  in  the  November  6  issue 
of  the  Charleston  Gazette. 


TELEVISION  AND  THE  AMERICAN 
WAY  OF  LIFE 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  ever 
since  television  came  on  the  American 
scene  almost  15  years  ago  a  gradual 
process  of  acceptance  has  continued  un- 
til this  magic  medium  has  become  an  Ir- 


\ 


STATEMENT  RELATING  TO  WELL- 
BEING  OF  THE  LIVESTCXX  IN- 
DUSTRY 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  livestock 
producer  and  of  agriculture  is  vital  to 
the  entire  economy  in  Kansas.  The  cash 
receipts  from  livestock  sales  and  live- 
stock production  equaled  53  percent  of 
all  cash  farm  receipts  in  Kansas  during 
1962.  Kansas  ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation 
in  cattle  population. 

The  recent  decline  in  livestock  prices, 
particularly  beef  cattle,  is  causing  seri- 
ous financial  losses  to  cattle  feeders  and 
producers.  It  is  having  a  serious  effect 
on  the  economy  of  the  livestock  produc- 
ing areas. 

Recently  the  Kansas  Livestock  As- 
sociation, through  its  secretary,  A.  G. 
Pickett,  submitted  a  brief  to  the  trade 
Information  C(Mnmittee  for  considera- 
tion in  the  forthcoming  hearings  on 
world  trade  matters.  This  brief  dis- 
cusses frankly  and  fully  the  situation 
confronting  the  livestock  Industry  in  our 
SUte. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
statement  of  the  Kansas  Livestock  As- 
sociation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  or  the  Kansas  Livestock 
Association 
The  livestock  industry  is  the  most  im- 
portant industry  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  It 
also  represents  the  largest  segment  of  agri- 
culture in  Kansas.  In  1962,  cash  receipts 
from  livestock  and  iivestoclt  products  totaled 
♦683,102,000.  This  is  equal  to  53  percent  of 
all  cash  farm  receipts  in  Kansas  during  1962. 
Total  cash  receipts  for  the  State  in  1962  were 
4  percent  below  the  1961  total.  While  a  totel 
cash  Income  In  1963  was  down  2  percent 
from  the  1961  figure,  net  farm  income  was 
down  to  $410  million,  which  represents  a 
14-percent  decrease  from  1961.  The  enor- 
mous increase  in  farm  production  costs  and 
lower  prices  were  the  principal  causes  of 
this  lower  net  income. 

The  economic  well-t>eing  of  the  livestock 
producer  and  all  agriculture  is  vital  to  the 
entire  economy  in  Kansas.  Agriculture  is  the 
largest  user  of  steel,  fuel  oil  and  other  petro- 
levun  products.  Without  the  market 
furnished  by  agriculture  for  supplies  and 
services,  business  in  Kansas  could  not 
prosper.  This  all  means  a  profitable  live- 
stock industry  is  eesential  if  Kansas  is  to 
prosper. 

paoDUcnoN  reaches  new  heights 
Kansas  ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  cat- 
tle population.  The  January  1,  1963,  inven- 
tory totaled  5,222,000  head  of  cattle.  This  is 
the  first  time  in  history  that  the  Kansas 
cattle  inventory  exceeded  5  million  head. 
The  year  1962  was  the  sixth  consecutive  year 
in  which  cattle  inventories  increased. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
continued  to  remind  us  that  with  rapid  in- 
crease in  population,  a  substantial  Increase 
In  beef  production  was  needed.  Both  Kansas 
and  the  Nation  are  adequately  meeting,  and 
are  prepared  to  continue  to  meet,  this  in- 
creased consumer  demand  for  red  meat. 

While  producers  are  meeting  the  require- 
ments for  more  meat,  the  flood  of  foreign 
imports  has  already  caused  thousands  of 
producers  and  feeders  to  sviffer  substantial 
financial  losses.  Unless  something  is  done 
to  correct  the  situation  soon,  producers  will 
suffer  further  severe  financial  setbacks. 

TAKUTS 


Thirty  years  ago,  the  tariff  on  beef  was  6 
cents  a  povmd.  In  1947,  this  import  tariff 
was  reduced  to  3  cents.  The  tariff  on  live 
cattle  and  other  meat  products  was  also  re- 
duced comi>arably.  During  this  same  30 
years,  livestock  prices  and  production  costs 
soared  to  well  over  double  the  figures  at  that 
time.  As  a  result  of  this  tremendous  in- 
crease In  the  price  level,  present  tariffs  are 
not  effective  and  offer  little  or  no  protection 
to  the  cattle  industry  from  foreign  imports. 
Rather  than  further  reduction  in  tariffs  at 
this  time,  we  should  have  substantial  in- 
creases as  well  as  quotas.  We  should  point 
out  that  it  would  take  an  increase  of  several 
hundred  percent  applied  to  the  present  tariff 
rates  to  catch  up  with  the  present  economic 
levels  and  requirements. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  U.8.  tariffs 
offer  little  or  no  protection  to  the  livestock 
and  meat  industry,  records  show  that  other 
countries  have  not  only  maintained  but 
have  increased  their  import  duties,  as  well 
as  using  other  import  controls. 

The  American  livestock  producer  Is  willing 
to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equitable  basis  but 
with  the  U.S.  cost  of  production  much 
higher  than  costs  In  our  importing  nations, 
and  with  these  nations  malnteining  rela- 
tively high  import  controls,  he  realizes  that 
he  is  at  a  disadvantage.  Producers  in  this 
country  feel  that  our  tariffs  and  Uade  poli- 


cies are  permitting  this  country  to  l>ecome  a 
dumping  groiuid  for  world  supplies  of  meat, 
and  F>«u1;icularly  beef. 

imports 
We  are  familiar  with  the  recent  rapid  in- 
crease in  the  importation  of  beef.  The  1964 
Outlook  Issue  of  the  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  published  by  the  Econcanic  Re- 
search Service  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  states  that  the  production  of 
steer  and  heifer  beef  under  Federal  inspec- 
tion for  the  first  9  months  of  this  year,  1963, 
was  up  10  percent  from  the  same  period  dur- 
ing 1962.  At  the  same  time,  imports  have 
increased  rapidly  and  have  doubled  since 
1960.  Imports  have  reached  a  point  well 
above  10  percent  of  our  total  domestic  con- 
sumption and,  according  to  Government 
figures,  au-e  continuing  to  Increase  in  1963. 
This  substantial  increase  in  Imports,  added 
to  the  Increased  domestic  production,  has 
caused  a  severe  break  in  fat  cattle  prices. 
This  break  is  as  much  as  25  to  30  percent 
of  what  prices  were  a  year  ago. 

Dr.  Wlllard  W.  Cochrane,  one  of  the  chief 
economic  advisers  to  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
Orvllle  Freeman,  in  his  book  "Farm  Prices, 
Myth  and  Reality"  published  In  1958.  stated 
that  the  demand  for  food  Is  highly  inelastic. 
Dr.  Cochrane  continues,  "A  2-percent  Increase 
in. the  amount  of  food  offered  will  drive  prices 
down  by  25  percent.  The  farmer  is  truly  at 
the  crack  end  of  the  whip." 

The  increase  in  per  capita  consumption  of 
beef  and  increased  population  has  taken 
care  of  the  Increase  in  domestic  production. 
If  we  use  Dr.  Cochrane's  formula  we  can 
readily  see  that  when  the  equivalent  of  10 
to  12  percent  of  our  consumption  in  foreign 
beef  Is  dumped  on  the  U.8.  market,  a  terrific 
pressure  vrtll  be  put  on  cattle  prices.  Exces- 
sive Imports  during  recent  months  are  di- 
rectly responsible  few  the  severe  break  in 
livestock  prices  and  financial  losses  by  pro- 
ducers. Unless  this  situation  is  corrected, 
our  entire  economy  will  siiffer. 

CONTINUATION    OP    DISEASE    CONTROL    MEASURES 
IMPERATIVE 

The  United  States  is  the  best  fed  coimtry 
in  the  world.  Its  supply  of  meat  and  meat 
animal  products  is  not  only  nutritious  but 
our  healthy  supply  of  livestock  means  a 
healthy,  nutritious  food  supply.  It  is  there- 
fore imperative  that  during  futvire  negotia- 
tions our  present  quarantine  measures  and 
other  requirements  which  protect  our  domes- 
tic animals  from  foreign  diseases  be  rigidly 
maintained. 

In  the  forthcoming  negotiations,  it  is  im- 
perative that  rather  than  removal  or  reduc- 
tion of  present  tariffs,  action  must  l>e  taken 
which  will  protect  our  livestock  producers 
from  this  recent  flood  of  imports. 

The  Kansas  Livestock  Association  urges 
that  a  system  of  quotas  l>e  established  based 
on  aversige  imports  over  a  long  period  of  time. 
This  system  of  quotas  should  be  accompanied 
by  sutwtantial  increases  in  our  import  duties. 
We  feel  it  is  only  fair  to  the  livestock  indus- 
try that  our  import  duties  at  least  equal 
those  of  our  competitive  importing  nations. 
This  plan  would  give  importing  countries 
access  to  our  markets  on  a  competitive  l>asis. 


STATEMENT  OF  PRESIDENT 

ERNEST  L.  WILKINSON,  BRIGHAM 
YOUNG  UNIVERSITY,  UPON  THE 
SO-CALLED  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
FACILITIES  BILL 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  at  the 
Brigham  Young  University  commence- 
ment exercises  on  August  22,  1963,  Presi- 
dent Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  made  a  state- 
ment concerning  the  so-called  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act,  which  ought  to 
be  made  available  to  all  Members  of  the 
Senate  before   the   Senate   votes  upon 


the  conference  report  on  this  bill,  which 
is  designated  as  HR.  6143. 

President  Wilkinson  asserts  In  his 
statement  a  view  entertained  by  millions 
of  Americans;  namely,  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment  prohibits  the  using  of  tax 
raised  funds  for  the  benefit  of  colleges 
and  universities  owned,  operated,  or  con- 
trolled by  religious  denominations.  For 
this  reason,  I  ask  xmanlmous  consent 
that  Dr.  Wilkinson's  statement  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  in  Opposition  to  the  Proposed 
Higher  Education  FACiLrnES  Act  of  1963, 
Brigham   Young   University    Commence- 
ment EXERCISES,  August  22,   1963,  Presi- 
dent Ernest  L.  Wilkinson 
On  August  15,  1963,  the  board  of  trustees 
of  Brigham  Young  University,  composed  of 
the  first  presidency  of  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints,  the  quorum  of 
the    12,    and    some    other    general    author- 
ities of  the  church,  held  a  special  meeting 
at  which  an  important  decision  was  made 
which  President  David  O.  McKay  has  felt  it 
would  be  appropriate  to  atuiounce  to  the 
students,  faculty,  and  friends  of  this  insti- 
tution    at     this     commencement — together 
with  some  of  the  impelling  reasons  therefor. 
With  his  greetings  and  blessings  I  shaU 
now  inform   you   of   this  decision.     Before 
that  meeting  the  board  had  l)een  InformaUy 
advised  that  if  the  "Higher  Education  Facil- 
ities   Act   of    1963"   passed    by   the   Federal 
House  of  Representatives  last  week  should 
become   law,   the    first   year's   allotment   to 
Utah  under  a  5-year  grant  program  would 
be  almost  $2  million,  of  which  the  BYU  allot- 
ment would  be  approximately  three-quarters 
of  a  million  dollars.    Assuming  a  similar  al- 
lotment for  each  year  BYU  by  spending  $7  Vi 
million,  would  receive  Federal  grants  in  the 
total  amoimt  of   $3%   mUlion.     The  board 
was  informally  asked  whether  it  would  accept 
this  Federal  money.    The  board  was  advised 
that  if  it  would  not  accept  this  money,  such 
money  would  l>e  distributed  to  other  educa- 
tional institutions  within  the  State  of  Utah. 
Upon  careful  and  deliberate  consideration 
the  board,  although  recognizing  that  BYU 
could  very  profitably  use  such  funds,  unan- 
imously decided  that  in  keeping  with  past 
policy  it  would  not  accept  Federal  grants 
and  loans  for  buUdings  under  the  proposed 
program.    It  will,  of  course,  continue  to  par- 
ticipate in  programs  wherein  the  university 
provides  services  for  Federal  funds  received 
on  a  quid  pro  quo  basis.    The  t>oard,  further- 
more, expressed  its  outright  opposition  to  the 
enactment  of  the  proposed  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act. 

One  reason  for  opposing  Federal  sub- 
sidies for  college  building  is  tliat  such  sub- 
sidles  will  discourage  and  make  unnecessary 
the  more  efficient  utilization  of  existing  edu- 
cation plants  of  the  country.  A  study 
financed  by  the  fund  for  the  advancement  of 
education  reported  in  1961-62  as  follows: 
"Particularly  in  the  use  of  space — class- 
rooms, laboratories,  and  libraries — most  col- 
leges and  universities  persist  in  traditional 
and  inefficient  practices  that  waste  their  re- 
sources and  result  in  unneeded  construc- 
tion." ' 

This  report  quoted  figures  showing  that 
classrooms  and  labcwatories  had  been  used  an 
average  of  only  44  percent  of  the  possible 
periods  in  a  44-hour  week.  The  senior  au- 
thor of  the  utilization  manvtal  showing  these 
figures  and  the  country's  leading  authority 
in  such  studies.  Dr.  John  Dale  Russel  of  New 


'  The  Fund  for  the  Advancement  of  Edu- 
cation, A  Report  for  1961-63,  p.  29. 
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Tork  Unlrerstty,  told  th*  CommlttM  on 
Higher  Education  Ln  New  Tork  State  In  1960 
that  full  claasroom  utilisation  by  Inatltu- 
tlons  of  higher  learning  In  the  United  States 
would  enable  existing  facilities  to  "handle 
four  times  the  present  number  of  students."  * 

Recognizing  this  InefBclency.  a  report  un- 
der the  allspices  of  the  American  Council  on 
Education  stated:  "This  may  be  a  luxury  we 
can  no  longer  afford  and  one  which  we  can 
hardly  Jiutlfy."  *  Nevertheless,  that  same 
council,  as  well  as  other  educational  organi- 
zations. Is  constantly  proclaiming  to  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  that  we  are 
In  dire  need  of  Federal  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  more  vniverslty  buildings.  In 
general,  the  facts  d^  not  support  this  asser- 
tion of  need.  If  present  facilities  are  ade- 
quately utilized. 

It  Is,  therefore,  obvious  that  the  appro- 
priation of  new  Federal  funds  would  do  away 
with  Incentive  for  better  management  of  our 
educational  resources.  State  legislatures  and 
private  donors  would  not  exert  the  same 
pressures  on  universities  to  obtain  more 
afternoon,  evening,  and  early  morning,  as 
well  as  summer,  use  of  their  plants. 

In  contrast  to  this  profligate  national  waste 
of  educational  space,  I  am  happy  to  report  to 
you  graduates  and  friends  of  Brlgham  Young 
University  that  the  board  of  trustees  of  BYU 
has  made  every  effort  to  obtain  the  most 
efficient  possible  use  of  tithing  expenditures. 
As  a  result,  the  utilizations  of  all  BYU  class- 
rooms and  laboratories  for  the  first  term  of 
the  1963-63  schol  year  was  88  percent,  based 
an  a  44-bour  week.  This  was  exactly  twice 
as  high  as  the  44-percent  national  average 
prevloiisly  dtad. 

Similar  utilization  of  fadlltlee  on  other 
campuses  throughout  the  Nation  and  a  de- 
cent respect  for  the  rights  of  the  taxpayers 
would  make  tuinecessary  large  Federal  ap- 
propriations  for   educational   facilities. 

A  second  reason  for  opposing  Federal  edu- 
cational subsidies  is  closely  related  to  the 
ttnt.  Under  the  bill  adopted  by  the  Hotise, 
a  total  of  $a  billion  is  to  be  made  available 
for  higher  education,*  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  the  Federal  Government  has  oper- 
ated in  the  red  for  37  of  the  past  3S  years.* 

The  average  deficit  for  the  last  year  and 
the  next  2  years  will  be  almost  99  billion  per 
year.* 

During  the  period  of  the  greatest  pros- 
perity In  the  history  of  our  Nation,  we  have 
been  sinking  further  and  further  in  debt. 
The  Federal  current  debt  now  amounts  to 
well  over  $300  billion — or  $1,700  indebtedness 
for  every  person  in  the  United  States. 
Further,  Senator  Haut  Btko,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee,  repcH-ted  in 
June  of  1962  that  current  debt  and  accrued 
liabilities  of  the  Federal  Government  would 
total  well  over  $1  trillion.*     This  was  con- 


•  Sidney  Tlckton,  "TTie  Year -Round  Cam- 
pus Catches  On,"  the  Fund  for  the  Advance- 
ment of  Education.  1963,  p.  6. 

•  Ronald  B.  Thompson,  "Educational  Alter- 
natives," in  Vital  Issues  In  Education,  Amerl- 
ean  Council  on  Education,  p.  117. 

•  Funds  totaling  nearly  $1.2  billion  are  to 
be  glren  or  loaned  on  a  SO-year  basis  within 
the  next  3  years  under  the  proposed  pro- 
gram. An  additional  $880  million  is  then 
proposed  for  the  following  2  years,  as  a  min- 
imum. The  minimal  proposal  then  amounts 
to  around  $2  billion. 

•  U.S.  News  St  World  Report,  July  22,  1963, 
pp.  34-39. 

•  This  fiscal  year  ended  with  a  deficit  of 
$6.8  billion  (Brvcz.  CoNcaEssioNAi,  Recxjrd, 
Aug  14,  1963,  p.  14968) ;  next  year's  deficit  Is 
predicted  to  be  $9  to  $11  billion  (Brtjci.  Ibid., 
see  also  Laird,  ibid.,  p.  14994) ;  and  fiscal  1965, 
acordlng  to  Secretary  Dillon,  will  see  a  deficit 
of  some  $9 J  billion  (Ibid.). 

^  "The  Financial  Condition  of  the  UJ3. 
GoTemment,"  Conoresstonai,  Rxcoro.  vol. 
108,  pt.  7.  p.  9672. 


firmed  by  Maurice  Stans.  Director  oC  th« 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  from  1958  to  1961.  who 
phrased  it  in  terms  we  can  all  understand 
when  he  said  that  "this  is  a  national  debt 
of  more  than  $22,000  for  every  family  ot  four 
In  the  country."  • 

With  this  alarming  Indebtedness  con- 
stantly going  upward,  the  board  did  not 
want  to  be  a  party  to  further  enlarging  our 
Federal  obligations  and  thereby  impairing 
the  financial  integrity  and  solvency  of  our 
country. 

Apparently  our  national  legislators  have 
forgotten  the  advice  of  Thomas  Jefferson, 
who  said:  "I  place  economy  among  the  first 
and  most  Iniportant  virtues,  and  public  debt 
as  the  greatest  of  dangers  to  be  feared.  To 
preserve  our  Independence,  we  must  not  let 
our  rulers  load  us  with  perpetual  debt — we 
must  make  our  choice  between  economy  and 
liberty,  or  profusion  and  servitude.  If  we 
can  prevent  the  Government  from  wasting 
the  labors  of  the  people,  under  the  pretense  of 
caring  for  them,  they  will  be  happy." 

The  shocking  aspect  of  the  present  situa- 
tion is  that  no  one  in  high  public  office,  nor 
any  top  educational  leader  proposing  pro- 
grams of  Federal  aid,  has  even  as  much  as 
proposed  a  plan  for  the  payment  of  Federal 
aid,  except  by  having  our  Government  go 
fiu^er  and  further  in  debt,  which  means 
economic  slavery  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  children. 

A  third  reason  for  opposition  to  the  present 
proposed  legislation  is  that  the  problem  can 
be  solved  by  the  traditional  method  of  State 
and  community  support  without  new  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  The  cry  of  despair  that  we 
must  have  Federal  subsidies  or  higher  educa- 
tion will  be  unable  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
the  sixties  is  demonstrably  false.  The  money 
must  come  from  the  cltlzetu-y  whether  chan- 
neled through  a  Federal  conduit  or  State  and 
private  conduits.  As  A.  Sydney  Hulong,  Jr., 
explained:  "Federal  aid  is  just  like  a  man 
getting  a  blood  transfusion  by  taking  the 
blood  out  of  his  right  arm,  putting  it  in  his 
left  arm,  and  spilling  part  of  it  on  the  way 
over." 

During  the  past  decade  numerous  dire 
predictions  similar  to  those  now  currently 
heard  in  behalf  of  higher  education  were 
made  for  elenientary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion. The  Conunlttee  for  the  White  House 
Conference  on  Education  in  1956  recom- 
mended Federal  aid  for  construction  of  pub- 
lic schools  on  the  ground  that  the  threatened 
enrollment  increases  would  require  a  doubl- 
ing of  school  funds  in  a  decade,  which  would 
be  impossible  without  Federal  aid.  Yet  now 
we  can  look  back  and  see  what  happened 
without  Federal  aid.  The  10-year  increase  in 
school  revenues  from  1951-62  to  1961-62,  ac- 
cording to  an  NEA  report,  was  169  percent.* 
far  in  excess  of  the  100- percent  decennial 
rate  which  bad  been  thought  impossible  to 
aclxieve. 

We  should  remember  also  that  the  U.S. 
Office  ot  Education  placed  the  building 
shortage  at  370,000  classrooms  in  1954  and 
estimated  It  would  climb  to  476,000  by  1960. 
Others,  Including  the  chairman  of  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare, predicted  it  would  reach  600,000.»*  Yet 
quite  the  opixselte  occurred.  Without  new 
Federal  aid  programs,  the  States  and  local 
committees  cut  the  shortage  to  127,000  class- 
rooms (fall  1961 ) .     In  other  words,  the  avail- 


■Los  Angeles  Times-Mirror  Syndicate, 
February  28,  1962.  See  also  UJS.  Bureau  of 
the  Census,  Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United 
States  (GPO  No.  C3.143) .  See  index,  "Debt — 
Public — Federal  Government,"  Budget  of  the 
UjS.  Government  (T51.5) . 

•  National  Education  Statistics,  "Estimates 
of  School  SUtlstics,  1961-62." 

"Emergency  Federal  Aid  for  School  Con- 
struction, hearings  before  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  VB.  Senate,  84th 
Cong.,  1st  sees.,  1956,  p.  1    (Jan.  37,   1956). 


able  classrooms  increased  by  33  percent  be- 
tween 1956-66  and  1061-62,  whereas  enroll- 
ments Increased  only  22  percent.  Thus,  new 
construction  under  our  traditional  method 
of  State  and  community  support  has  been  at 
a  rate  60  percent  higher  than  new  students." 

It  should  be  noted  that  a  number  of  com- 
prehensive studies  indicate  that  the  rate  of 
increase  in  general  college  eiu-ollments  will 
actually  decline  substantially  during  the 
coming  8  years. 

Also,  the  rate  of  increase  in  elementary 
and  secondary  enrollments  will  tend  to  level 
off.  thus  permitting  States  to  shift  sc1k>o1 
building  expenditures  to  higher  levels." 

Admittedly  the  future  growth  of  tlie  col- 
leges, even  though  it  may  not  be  at  the  same 
rate  as  during  the  past  decade,  will  require 
great  effort  and  sacrifice  to  finance  ade- 
quately. But.  fortunately,  StaU  and  local 
governmenu  are  already  responding  to  that 
need.  According  to  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
State  expenditures  for  higher  education  in- 
creased 27  percent  between  1960  and  1962." 

If  this  rate  should  continue.  State  sup- 
port will  almost  triple  during  the  1960's. 
But  whether  it  does  or  not.  every  indication 
U  that  without  Federal  aid.  State,  local,  and 
private  sources  will  provide  the  expenditures 
necessary  for  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing.'* 

The  fourth  reason  for  opposition  to  Fed- 
eral aid  is  that  it  will  lead  to  Federal  control 
over  education. 

The  Commission  on  Financing  Higher 
Education,  comprised,  among  others,  of  the 
presidents  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  the 
California  Institute  of  Technology,  Stanford 
University,  Brown  University,  and  the  pro- 
Toet  of  Harvard  University,  concluded  unan- 
imously In  1962:  "We  as  a  Nation  should  call 
a  halt  at  this  time  to  the  Introduction  of 
new  programs  of  direct  Federal  aid  to  col- 
leges and  universities.  We  also  believe  it 
undesirable  for  the  Oovemmenf  to  expand 
the  scope  of  its  scholarship  aid  to  injllvld- 
ual  students."  ■ 

The  Commission  feared  that  the  freedom, 
diversity  and  Independence  of  educational 
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i>  Considered  another  way,  total  educa- 
tional enrollment  has  Jumped  from  28 
to  50  million  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II,  an  increase  of  76  percent.  This  was 
accompanied  by  a  growth  of  funds  from  $4 
to  $29  billion.  This  was  a  tripling  of  the 
shtire  of  the  national  income  going  to  educa- 
tion— from  2.3  to  6.8  percent  (School  Life 
(Office  of  Education),  January  1963.  p.  23). 
In  Utah,  the  share  of  personal  Income  de- 
voted to  public  education  increased  from 
3.33  to  8.73  percent  between  1946  and  1963. 

"  The  enrollment  Increase  for  colleges  from 
1954  to  1963  was  74  percent  compared  with 
61  percent,  the  average  of  four  projections 
from  1962  to  1970.  Total  enrollment  Increase 
at  all  levels  of  education  will  drop  from  35 
percent  between  1954  and  1962  to  17  percent 
between  1962  and  1970  (Bureau  of  Census, 
Current  Population  Reports,  series  P.  30  Nos. 
89  and  120;  series  P.  35,  No.  232.)  During  the 
1950'8,  educational  enrollments  grew  faster 
than  gross  national  product  but  during  the 
remainder  of  this  decade  gross  national 
product  is  expected  to  grow  twice  as  fast  as 
total  enrollments.  (Statement  of  Roger  A. 
Freeman,  senior  staff  member,  the  Hoover 
Institution  In  War,  Revolution,  and  Peace, 
Stanford  University,  before  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Sducatlon  of  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  U.S.  Senate,  ICay  37 
1963.) 

"  Bureau  of  the  Census,  Compendium  of 
State  Government  Finance  in  1962,  19<J3. 

"  Financing  Higher  Education,  1960-70, 
Dexter  McKeezer,  ed.  (New  York:  McGraw- 
Hill.  1969).  pp.  73-75. 

>■  Nature  and  Needs  of  Higher  Education; 
the  report  of  the  Commission  on  Financing 
Higher  Education  (New  York:  Columbia  Uni- 
versity Press,  1952)  pp.  167-168. 


institutions  "will  be  threatened  if  higher 
education  is  subjected  to  further  influence 
from  the  Federal  Government."  " 

Former  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Education. 
Samuel  Brownell,  said  that  "If  Federal  aid  Is 
to  bring  about  better  schools,  it  seems  ap- 
parent that  there  must  be  some  control."" 
The  kind  of  control  to  follow  Federal  aid  is 
suggested  by  James  Bryant  Conant,  presi- 
dent of  Harvard  University  for  20  years,  who 
wrote  in  1969  that  further  appropriations 
for  education  by  the  Federal  Government 
would  lead  to  Senate  and  House  commit- 
tees examining  Into  the  "details  of  currlcu- 
lums  and  school  organization,  much  as  com- 
mittees of  the  State  legislatures  now  do."" 
An  editorial  in  the  Nation's  Schools  said: 
"There  is  something  quite  naive  In  the  way 
we  school  people  talk  about  Federal  control 
of  education.  Some  of  us  think  that  Fed- 
eral influence  on  education  can  be  prevented 
simply  by  stating  that  It  shall  not  exist. 
•  •  •  Federal  direction  is  Inherent  in  any 
Federal  law  or  any  Federal  court  decision 
pertaining  to  education."  '• 

For  some  unexplained  reason  many  people, 
including  many  educators,  look  upon  Federal 
aid  as  coming  from  the  legendary  Santa 
Glaus  without  any  controls.  They  forget 
that  the  real  SanU  Claus,  who  pays  the 
bills,  always  exercises  complete  control,  even 
though  in  some  cases,  as  with  the  Govern- 
ment, he  may  be  extravagant,  irresponsible 
and  even  capricious. 

Even  though  a  Federal  aid  bill  may  origi- 
nally be  enacted  providing  for  no  Federal 
control,  it  is  inevlteble  that  succeeding 
Congresses  will  Impose  that  control.  That 
has  been  true  of  all  Federal  programs.  In- 
deed, if  the  Goverment  puts  up  the  money, 
it  is  entitled  to  control,  and  will.  He  who 
pays  the  flddler  calls  the  tune. 

Indeed,  certain  leaders  in  the  school  fleld, 
whUe  they  are  discreetly  silent  as  to  Federal 
control  while  they  are  seeking  Federal  aid. 
will,  once  they  get  Federal  aid.  also  seek 
Federal  control. 

Thus  an  editorial  In  Overview,  a  monthly 
magazine  for  school  administrators,  openly 
declares  that  "the  long-held  view  •  •  • 
that  educational  policy  should  be  made  by 
local  imits  of  government"  will  have  to  be 
replaced  by  "a  national  system  of  educa- 
tion." - 

The  danger  of  such  a  national  system — 
in  addition  to  an  almost  automatic  stifling 
of  creativity  resulting  from  eliminating  the 
traditional  diversity  of  educational  programs 
across  the  country — is  its  inevitable  control. 
This  is  illustrated  by  the  parallel  drawn  by 
Dr.  Nicholas  Murray  Butler,  the  late  presi- 
dent of  Columbia  University:  "It  is  univer- 
sally acknowledged  that  the  unhappy  decline 
in  Germany  of  university  freedom  and  ef- 
fectiveness and  the  equally  unhappy  subjec- 
tion of  the  educated  classes  to  the  political 
and  military  ruling  group  were  the  direct 
result  of  the  highly  centralized  and  efficient 
control  from  Berlin  of  the  Nation's  schools 
and  universities." 

A  fifth  reason  for  opposition  to  the  pend- 
ing legislation  is  that  there  is  serious  doubt 
about  the  constitutionality  of  Goverrunent 
aid  to  church-controlled  schools.  The  Su- 
preme Court  held,  in  the  Everson  case  in 
1947,  that  neither  the  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  "can  pass  laws  which  aid  one 


religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer  one  re- 
ligion over  another."  *i  The  Co\irt  further 
emphasized  the  point  by  saying : 

"No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or  small, 
can  be  levied  to  suppcM-t  any  religious  activi- 
ties or  institutions,  whatever  they  may  l)e 
called,  or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt 
to  teach  or  practice  religion."  '^ 

Clearly,  funds  given  directly  to  church- 
controlled  educational  institutions  even 
though  restricted  to  nonreligious  build- 
ings do  release  church  funds  to  be  spent 
for  other  purposes  and  thus  aid  an  establish- 
ment of  religion.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy recognized  this  by  stating  on  March  1, 

1961: 

"The  Constitution  clearly  prohibits  aid 
to  •  •  •  the  parochial  school.  •  •  •  There 
isn't  any  room  for  debate  on  that  subject. 
It  U  prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  and 
the  Supreme  Court  made  that  very  clear."  ** 

"One  of  the  fundamental  reasons  why  Con- 
gress, over  the  last  several  years,  has  failed 
to  provide  a  massive  program  of  Federal  aid 
for  elementary  and  secondary  schools  Is  that 
it  was  considered  unconstitutional  to  make 
this  money  available  to  church-contrtdled 
schools  who  probably  needed  it  WOTse  than 
State  Institutions."  " 

It  is  difficult  to  see  any  difference  between 
a  chxirch-controlled  high  school  and  college. 
The   constitutional  position  should  be  the 

same. 

Even  the  American  Association  of  Univer- 
sity Professors  overruled  Its  governing  coun- 
cil by  resolving  in  1962  to  oppose  grants  to 
private  institutions.  The  Honorable  John 
B.  Anderson,  of  Illinois,  found  It  ironic  that, 
only  1  year  after  the  Supreme  Court  had 
banned  a  voluntarily  used  22 -word  school 
prayw,  the  House  should  pass  the  Higher 
Education  Facilities  Act — completely  avoid- 
ing the  constitutional  issue'  of  separation 
of  church  and  state  .^ 

Numerous  Protestants  Join  In  this  con- 
cern, as  the  prominent  Protestant  magazine 
Christian  Centxiry  declared:  "American 
Protestants  will  never  pay  taxes  to  support 
Catholic  schools.  We  will  oppose  enactment 
of  laws  which  require  such  payment.  If 
Congress  is  pressured  into  enacting  such 
laws,  we  will  contest  them  in  the  courts.  If 
the  covu-ta  reverse  themselves  and  declare 
such  laws  constitutional,  we  will  still  refuse 
to  pay  these  taxes,  paying  whatever  price  is 
necessary  to  preserve  religious  liberty  in  a 
pluralistic  society."  " 

Summarily  stated,  the  action  of  the  lK»rd 
of  trustees  of  Brlgham  Young  University  in 
oppoBlUon  to  the  Higher  Education  Facili- 
ties Act  of  1963  can  be  supported  on  at  least 
five  premises:    (I)   Easy  Federal  money  will 
encouraged  the  Inefficient  management  and 
shocking  lack  of  utilization  of  our  existing 
educational  facilities  and  buildings;   (2>  the 
trillion  dollars'  worth  of  obligations  of  the 
Federal  Government  and  its  continuous  op- 
eration in  the  "red"  do  not  Justify  a  big  new 
subsidy  program   (even  though  the  money 
will  be  spent  anyway,  the  board  does  not,  by 
participating  in  such  a  program,  want  to 
become  a  party  to  impairing  the  financial 
integrity  of  the  country  we  love);  (3)  State 
and  private  sources  are  responding  to  and 
can  adequately  meet  the  educational  needs 
of  the  1960 's  as  they  have  In  the  past;    (4) 


Federal  controls  of  higher  education,  which 
would  accompany  and  follow  Federal  grants, 
would  be  unwise  and  dangerous;  <6)  Federal 
grants  to  religious  educational  institutions 
appear  to  t>e  a  direct  violation  of  the  first 
amendment  to  the  Constitution,  which 
erects  a  complete  wall  of  financial  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state,  and  even 
though  it  would  be  in  oxir  financial  Interest 
to  participate  therein,  we  have  too  much 
respect  for  the  Constitution  to  do  so. 
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ADDRESS  OP  ROBERT  MOSES  AT 
FALL  DINNER  OP  THE  SOCIETT  OF 
SILURIANS.  GRAND  STREET  BOYS* 
CLUB.  NEW  YORK  CITY,  NOVEM- 
BER 18. 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  one  of  my 
favorite  Americans  is  Robert  Moses, 
president  of  the  Worlds  Fair  of  New 
York.  1964-65.  Recently  he  gave  a 
speech  to  the  Society  of  the  Silurians. 
Grand  Street  Boys'  Club,  New  York  City. 
It  is  so  full  of  references  to  some  of 
our  country's  historic  personages  whom 
Mr.  Moses  knew  during  his  very  produc- 
tive life  that  I  would  like  to  make  the 
speech  a  matter  of  historic  record. 
Therefore,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
it  be  printed  in  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks. 
There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows : 

Casual  Remarks  or  Robert  Moses.  President 
OF  THE  World's  Fair  or  New  York,  1964-65. 
AT  THE  Annual  Fall  Dinner  or  the  8o- 

CIETT      or     the     SILURIANS,     GRAND     STREET 

BoTs'  Club,  New  York  Citt,  Monoat  Eve- 
ning, November  18,  1963 
Murray  Davis  told  me  you  can  take  as  well 
as  dish  it,  that  you  are  not  sensitive,  and 
that  I  should  Jvist  ramble  on  until  you  got 
restive.     I  am  following  instructions  literally. 
A  SUurlan.  I  suppose,  is  a  troglodyte  who 
has  not  learned  to  accept  obsolescence  grace- 
fully.   The  Silurians  were  the  first  scorpions 
who  drew  their  oxygen  from  the  air.    Armor- 
plated,  many-toothed,  you  fight  in  the  open. 
You  don't  go  sneaking  around  on  padded 
paws,    like    many    of    the    smaller,    subtler, 
foxier,  and  more   adaptable  creatures  with 
protective  coloring. 

Snobbery  and  heraldry  aside,  there  Is  more 
to  be  deduced  from  fossilsand  bones  neatly 
fitted  together  than  from  recorded  history. 
We  know  more  about  Silurians  than  we  do 
about  our  own  Immediate  ancestors.  That's 
why  you  have  such  a  familiar  look.  You  will 
recall  the  yarn  about  the  two  Irishmen  who 
saw  a  kangaroo  for  the  first  time.  They 
examined  the  placard  which  said  "Habitat 
Australia."  Pat  said.  "Glory  be  to  God.  My 
Bister  married  one  of  them."  Mike  said, 
"Well,  it  looks  human."  Pat  replied.  "No 
more  human  than  you  and  me." 

I  like  Silurians  because  they  are  also  dedi- 
cated men  who  can  read,  write,  and  speak 
English  and  have  at  least  a  passing  acquaint- 
ance with  good  literature.  All  the  present 
generation  of  Yale  knows  of  the  classics  is 
the  brekekex  that  rolls  over  the  stadium  in 
the  chill  of  early  vrtnter  as  the  shadows 
lengthen  on  the  football  field.  Einstein  with 
his  E=mc'  has  a  better  chance  of  Immortal- 
Ity  than  Aristophones. 

I  have  enjoyed  the  unique  experience  of 
greeting  twice  within  a  month  a  pride,  bevy, 
fiock,  pack,  school,  tribe,  or  whatever  you  caU 
it,  of  dinosaurs.  I  must  say  that  you  are 
more  prepossessing,  if  less  Imposing,  than 
the  Sinclair  representatives,  but  I  assiime 
fully  as  good-natured.  Out  of  the  bowels  of 
the  earth  Sll\irians  too  draw  the  fire  that 
sparks  the  engines  of  a  motorized  civilization. 
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Tou  boys  are  said  to  know  all  about  manu- 
facturing public  sentiment.  You  project 
ImacM  like  thoee  In  the  Rubalyat  which  come 
and  go  round  the  lantern  held  at  midnight 
by  the  master  of  the  show.  You  can  give 
the  politicians  cards  and  spades  when  It 
comes  to  anticipating  events  that  never 
occur,  figuring  out  angles  and  editorializing 
in  the  sacred,  and  always  wholly  factual  news 
columns.  I  am  less  and  less  Impressed  by 
the  mall  which  the  papers  stimulate.  I  re- 
call up  In  Albany  Governor  Smith  asking 
Jlmmle  Mahoney.  a  very  canny  secretary, 
about  the  volume  of  mall  on  a  fomented, 
blown-up,  ctarrent  Issue.  Jlmmle  replied, 
"Governor,  I  weighed  the  pros  and  cons  on 
the  package  scale,  and  the  cons  won." 

Tou  ask  me  now  and  then.  "Do  you  get 
angry  when  you  are  criticized?"  Very  rarely. 
If  there  Is  any  artistry  In  It.  I  admit  a  reluc- 
tant admiration  of  clean  hatchet  work,  per- 
formed conscientiously  and  with  solemnity — 
almost  a  religious  rite — and  at  the  end  a  nice 
Job  of  drying  without  wiping,  which  leaves 
the  edge  undulled  for  the  next  occasion. 

I  never  kid  myself  Into  believing  that  there 
Is  anjrthlng  unique  or  Indispensable  In  my 
experience,  or  that  wisdom  will  die  with  me. 
As  Pltzgereld,  not  Honey  Fltz.  but  the  Rev- 
erend Edward,  remarked  "The  eternal  sakl 
from  that  selfsame  bowl  has  poured  millions 
of  bubbles  like  us,  and  will  pour."  Critics 
should  be  greeted  In  the  truly  comic  spirit  of 
Scaramouche,  who  was  bom  with  the  gift  of 
laughter  and  the  sense  that  the  world  Is  mad 
A  critic  usually  makes  a  bum  author.  I 
refer  you  to  a  famous  essay  of  a  couple  of 
centuries  ago  called  "English  Bards  and 
Scotch  Reviewers."  A  belligerent  Scotch 
critic  and  playwright  called,  I  beUeve,  John 
Home  tried  his  hand  at  constructive  writing 
and  produced  a  patriotic  turkey  called 
"Douglas."  On  opening  night  another 
Scotchman,  overcome  with  enthusiasm, 
leaped  to  his  feet  In  the  gallery  and  shouted, 
"Whar  is  your  Willie  Shaksper  noo?" 

The  critics  are  often  found  high  up  and 
safe  In  the  fastness  of  Ivory  towers,  shouting 
raucous,  bold  and  uncompromising  directions 
to  those  battling  In  the  forum  below.  You 
Silurians  will  recall  the  story  about  Chapln, 
the  famous  city  editor,  who  went  nuts  and 
ended  In  charge  of  landscaping  at  Sing  Sing. 
Chapln  sent  a  cub  reporter  to  a  hush-hush 
radical  gathering.  The  reporter,  tossed  out 
on  his  can,  staggered  to  a  telephone  booth 
and  told  Chapln  about  the  bum's  rush. 
Chapln  roared.  "Go  right  back  and  tell  those 
blankety-blanks  they  can't  Intimidate  me." 
The  pressman  creates  his  own  environ- 
ment and  atmosphere.  A  lad  who  Is  happy 
In  smoke  and  monoxide  Is  unhappy  In  the 
thin  air  of  Alpine  heights.  Englishmen  are 
happiest  In  the  anonymity  and  seclusion  of 
a  pea  soup  fog.  My  Job  as  head  of  the  World's 
Fair  Is  to  radiate  optimism,  not  gloom. 
In  spite  of  provocations.  I  dont  begrudge 
the  wurra  w\irra  boys  their  happy  anticipa- 
tion of  Impending  tragedy.  Let  them  weep 
Into  their  beers.  It  Is  a  luxury  I  can't  afford. 
Adlal  Stevenson  said  to  me  one  day,  "When 
you  drop  that  alligator  hide,  leave  It  to  me." 
I  could  not  bequeath  It  to  a  better  man. 

I  am  always  In  fear  and  trembling  that  the 
representatives  of  some  of  the  new  African 
and  other  republics,  when  they  come  to  dis- 
cuss their  pavilions  and  exhibits  at  the 
World's  Pair,  will  ask  me  embarrassing  ques- 
tions, not  so  much  about  free  enterprise  as 
about  our  own  vaunted  system  of  government 
as  a  model  for  new  aspiring  nations.  The 
truth  Is  that  our  American  political  history 
Is  not  In  all  respects  a  splendid  example  of 
Utopia  for  growing  foreign  boys  and  visiting 
athletes  In  the  coming  Olympics  of  Progress 
at  Flushing  Meadow. 

We  have  broken  our  necks  at  the  fair  to 
help  the  participating  new  republics  display 
their  skills,  wares  and  ambitions.  I  have  a 
sneaking  notion  that  they  are  not  as  green, 
primitive    and    eager    for    Instruction    with 


kindergarten  blocks  as  some  of  us  think. 
They  are  old  In  earthy  experlenc*  and  we 
are  still  the  Innocents  of  the  new  world. 
We  think  we  Invented  and  perfected  the 
democratic  process  and  must  pass  It  on,  like 
the  missionaries  with  their  Bibles  and 
mottoes,  to  the  heathen,  to  thoee  Mr.  Kip- 
ling In  one  of  his  less  Inspired  messages 
called  the  "lesser  breeds  without  the  law." 

To  be  honest  you  must  say  to  these  am- 
bitious rising  people  that  they  must  develop 
genuine,  dedicated  leaders  and  depend  upon 
them,  rather  than  upon  constitutions,  char- 
ters, declarations,  organization  charts  and 
economic  guesswork  and.  on  the  other  hand, 
reflect  on  how  much  of  the  world's  critical, 
momentous  business  has  been  In  the  shaky 
hands  of  sick  men — for  example.  Woodrow 
Wilson  and  Franklin  Roosevelt  In  their  last 
months. 

Think,  my  troglodyte  friends,  of  William 
Jennings  Bryan,  the  fearless,  leather-lunged 
orator  of  the  Platte.  Our  democracy  has 
burled  stranger  Caesars  than  ever  graced  the 
Roman  forum.  Bryan  owed  his  non\lnatlon 
to  a  speech  advocating  someone  else,  an 
oration  so  Incredibly  corny  that  you  could 
not  believe  even  an  exhausted,  delirious, 
sweating  American  convention  could  take 
It.  By  Invoking  the  cross  of  gold  and  crown 
of  thorns,  Bryan  bedevilled  his  party  for  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  ran  three  times  for 
President,  was  a  grotesque  Secretary  of  State 
and  foisted  the  accursed  18th  amendment 
on  his  countr3maen. 

Alnaost  half  of  our  electorate  actually  be- 
lieved that  this  Nation,  and  Indeed  the  whole 
world,  could  be  saved  by  banning  ardent 
spirits.  Bryan  was  a  pioneer  In  a  number 
of  good  causes  and  anticipated  quite  a  few 
reforms,  but  think  of  the  dubious  blessings 
he  sought  to  wish  on  foreign  nations.  Re- 
memt>er  that  this  arid  statesman  boycotted 
a  diplomatic  function  because  he  heard  that 
liquor  would  be  served.  Bryan  truly  be- 
lieved that  the  wages  of  gin  Is  breath. 

In  an  odd  way  Bryan  makes  me  think  of 
Pedro  Chlcote.  the  Madrid  restauranteur 
and  world's  champion  collector  of  liquor 
bottles.  He  has  20.000  In  his  cellar  and  at 
our  Invitation  brought  500  of  them  to  the 
World's  Fair.  They  are  nicely  exhibited  over 
the  Terrace  Club  bar  next  to  Rube  Gold- 
berg's Inimitable  cartoons.  One  Chlcote  Is 
worth  a  hundred  Bryans.  Another  fair  ex- 
hibitor, a  brewer,  told  me  In  all  seriousness 
that  what  unifies  the  world  Is  not  platitudes 
about  the  brotherhood  of  man,  but  beer. 

But  back  to  Bryan.  After  a  farcical,  clown- 
ish, fundamentalist  monkey  trial,  this  pious 
man,  who  hated  wine,  gorged  himself  on  Ice 
cream  and  watermelon  and  died  of  apoplexy. 
Bryan's  big  trouble  was  that  he  could  con- 
trol only  one  major  appetite  at  a  time.  Henry 
L.  Mencken,  a  Baltimore  Silurian  and  per- 
haps the  greatest  reporter  of  his  time,  back 
In  his  favorite  rathskeller  In  Baltimore,  heard 
the  news,  leaped  to  his  feet,  raised  his  stein 
on  high  and  shouted,  "Well,  we  killed  the 
old  8.03." 

But  what  I  most  deplore  in  our  Bryans  Is 
not  their  piety,  unorthodox  economics,  and 
dogmatic  Ignorance,  so  much  as  their  com- 
mand of  empty,  sonorous,  popular  phrases. 
The  presidential  assizes  are  upon  us.  We 
face  a  year  of  fearsome  rhetoric.  Surely  you 
Silurians  have  heard  the  story  of  that  Ultl- 
mus  Romanorum,  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who 
was  never  caught  with  his  dictionary  down. 
It  seems  that  someone — I  guess  it  was  the 
ubiquitous  Boflwell — came  upon  the  doctor 
In  the  arms  of  Morpheus  and  Miss  Annie 
Green.  "I  am  surprised,"  said  Boswell.  "No," 
said  the  doctor,  "you  are  astonished,  I'm 
surprised." 

In  presenting  the  new  nations  the  image 
of  our  United  States,  we  must  also  draw  the 
curtain  lightly  over  another  fearless  states- 
man. Warren  Gamaliel  Harding  of  Ohio, 
whose  poker  and  bourbon  friends  gave  him 
the  works  while  Charles  Evans  Hughes,  dean 


of  the  Cabinet  and  Secretary  of  SUte,  nerv- 
ously stroked  his  whiskers  and  prayed  that 
providence  might  remove  his  boss  quietly. 

Shall  we  try  to  sell  the  new  republics  tlie 
Horatio  Alger  heroes?  We  Americans  are  a 
funny  people — I  mean  funny  peculiar — a  prey 
to  mixed  motives,  Trojan  and  Tyrlan,  ronmn- 
tic  and  realist,  puritan  and  phllistlne.  It 
shows  In  our  dally  lives,  our  politics,  and 
In  the  press,  which  holds  a  somewhat  cracked 
mirror  up  to  nature.  In  the  streets  of  Oath 
and  Askelon  the  scoffers  can  get  a  big  horse- 
laugh out  of  our  Inconsistencies  and  vagaries, 
but  we  blunder  through  to  the  nearest  thing 
to  freedom  and  prosperity  as  yet  apparent  In 
this  vale  of  tears.  It's  nothing  to  brag 
about  and  force  on  others,  but  surely  nothing 
to  hide. 

We  live  In  a  world  of  rapid  change.  The 
political  cliches  of  yesterday  are  fast  dis- 
appearing. In  the  expensive  race  for  high 
office,  millionaires  seem  to  be  able  to  over- 
come  the  handicap  of  names  synonymous 
with  wealth.  I  remember  a  neighbor's  small 
boy  taunting  one  of  my  daughters  at  a  re- 
hearsal In  his  father's  garage  with  the  re- 
mark.. "You  can't  ever  be  President.  In  the 
first  place,  you're  a  woman  and  In  the 
secopd  place,  you  have  to  be  born  In  a 
barn. " 

Let  us  as  a  people  be  a  little  more  modest, 
less  boastful,  less  sure  of  our  mission  and 
Inspiration.  Let  us  cultivate  a  bit  of 
humility.  Leave  us,  as  the  "Guys  and  Dolls  ' 
would  say,  not  be  too  noble.  Fine  objec- 
tives are  not  to  be  despised  or  derided.  The 
fact  that  many  find  It  difficult  to  live  up 
to  the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  Sermon 
on  the  Mount  does  not  make  these  revelations 
any  less  valid,  but  Pharisaical  breastbeatlug 
Is  another  matter.  As  applied  to  politics  ex- 
cessive piety  Is  human,  but  It  should  fool 
nobody  and  certainly  not  the  fourth  estate 
which  sits  In  the  galleries  and  observes  with 
detachment  the  antics  on  the  floor.  How 
can  we  expect  that  a  candidate  frantic  about 
tomorrow's  election  will  think  about  pos- 
terity which  works  no  levers  In  the  polling 
booths,  and  ponder  the  verdict  of  history 
which  Is  not  handed  down  until  he  Is  gone? 
My  flne  friends,  I  am  a  reformed  reformer. 
As  a  neophyte,  loosely  attached  to  the  old 
New  York  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  in 
the  John  Purroy  Mltchel  administration,  I 
got  about  our  sprawling  municipal  bureauc- 
racy, made  lifelong  friends  among  elephant 
oilers  at  zoos,  body  sewers  In  morgues,  engi- 
neers, accountants,  bookkeepers,  budding 
and  tired  lawyers,  ditto  Judges,  rising  and 
aspiring  politicians,  efficiency  experts,  mem- 
bers of  pretzel  varnlshers'  unions  and  of 
course  demon  reporters.  I  became  for  a  time 
a  Arm  believer  In  constitutional  amend- 
ments, charters,  organization  charts,  forms 
of  government  and  the  lingo,  mystique, 
abracadabra,  high  signs,  incunabula  and 
exegesis  of  reform.  Later  as  chief  of  the  staff 
reorganizing  the  State  government.  I  met 
Governor  Smith  and  then  my  practical  edu- 
cation t>egan.  At  the  feet  of  this  Gamaliel 
I  learned  the  facts  of  public  life. 

In  those  early  days  there  was  an  able  re- 
searcher In  the  Mltchel  administration  called 
Ben  Welton,  who  had  been  associated  with 
the  mayor  when  he  was  commissioner  of  ac- 
counts. Ben's  name  came  before  the  board 
of  estimate  for  a  nice  increase.  A  Tammany 
man  had  sneaked  Into  the  board  when  one 
of  the  dedicated  reformers,  seeing  the  Tekel 
Tekel  on  the  wall,  disappeared  Into  the  New 
York  Times.  This  hardbolled  Tammany 
product  remarked,  "I'm  against  the  increase. 
An  efficiency  engineer  Is  like  a  welsh  rabbit, 
not  Welsh,  not  rabbit,  just  a  piece  of  cheese." 
The  way  of  the  reformer  Is  hard.  Nice 
players  do  not  win  l>all  games.  Our  spasms 
of  reform  are  usually  exhlllratlng.  brief,  and 
exhausting.  John  Purroy  Mltchel,  with  all 
his  flne  qualities,  received  less  votes  than 
the  Socialist  candidate  when  he  ran  for  re- 
election In  1917.  Mltchel  was  a  handsome, 
g^allant,     arrogant,     knifelike    aristocrat,     a 
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grandson  of  Mltchel  tbe  great  Irish  patriot, 
with  more  than  a  touch  of  Spcmlsh  which 
came  througli  his  mother.  He  suffered  from 
moodiness  and  violent  headaches.  In  his 
battles  he  even  foolishly  and  unnecessarily 
took  on  the  church,  of  which  he  was  a  mors 
or  !«••  nominal  member.  He  went  down  with 
reform. 

Paul  Wilson  was  another  Mltchel  adminis- 
tration reformer.  Ho  married  Frances  Per- 
kins, later  St&te  Industrial  commissioner  and 
U.S.  Secretary  of  Labor.  He  and  Frances  ac- 
companied the  mayor  on  an  Inspection  of 
the  city  water  supply  in  the  Catskill  Moun- 
tains. Prances  registered  as  IClss  Perkins 
and  asked  for  a  double  room  with  Paul.  The 
Innkeeper  raised  heU  and.  alert  Journalism 
being  what  It  Is,  the  story  Uaveled  every- 
where. On  another  occasion  the  same  old 
grizzled  landlord  asked  for  a  couple's  mar- 
riage license.  The  man  in  a  rage  tossed  him 
a  fishing  license.  A  little  later  there  was  a 
great  pounding  on  the  Aoar,  and  the  land- 
lord shouted,  "If  you  ain't  done  It.  dont  do 
it.    This  ain't  fer  It." 

In  1914.  Tammany,  already  recovered  from 
the  Mltchel  fusion  triumph  of  the  previous 
year,  put  In  the  mansion  at  Albany  a  tall, 
rangy.  Imitation  cowboy  Congressman  called 
William  Sulzer  who  could  out-Bryan  Bryan. 
Herbert  Bayard  Swope,  a  great  Silurian,  re- 
ported that  in  a  sscond-floor  synagogue, 
following  a  terrlflc  harangue  about  Russian 
massacres.  Bill  Sulzer,  who  always  referred 
to  himself  In  the  third  person  as  though  he 
were  sp>eaking  of  a  remote,  revered  statesman, 
was  asked  by  Swope  how  he  could  say  that 
Jews  got  on  their  knees  since  they  do  not 
pray  on  their  knees.  Sulzer  spat  a  wad  of 
tobacco  juice  at  the  Franklin  stove  and  re- 
plied, "Ordinarily,  Herb,  you  are  right,  but 
when  they  think  of  Bill  Sulzer,  they  get  on 
their  knees."  A  little  later  Sulzer  was  Im- 
peached and  removed  from  the  governor- 
ship. 

Red  Mike  Hylan,  who  came  marching  Into 
city  hall  as  reform  collapsed,  was  a  broth 
of  a  boy.  Among  his  many  classical  re- 
marks was  one  addressed  to  Governor  Smith, 
who  had  come  from  Albany  to  explain  the 
New  York  port  plan  and  to  attempt  to  per- 
suade the  mayor  to  be  for  It.  The  Governor 
took  me  along  for  company — so  I  can  vouch 
for  what  happened.  His  honor  listened  with 
rapt  attention  to  an  eloquent  exposition  of 
the  geographical  unity  and  indivisibility  of 
New  York  Harbor,  then  put  his  arm  around 
Alfred  Emanuel  and  said,  "Al,  to  hell  with 
New  Jersey.  Let's  iMive  a  port  authority  of 
our  own." 

Jlnunle  Walker,  who  succeeded  Hylan,  was, 
believe  It  or  not,  an  exceptionally  firm,  dig- 
nified, businesslike,  and  yet  humorous  pre- 
siding officer  at  hearings  and  meetings  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  city.  Perhaps  It  was 
becaxise  he  was  restless,  did  not  suffer  bores 
gladly  and  was  Impatient  with  longwlnded 
demonstrations,  perhap>s  because  he  had  a 
talent  for  the  dispatch  of  public  business 
fortified  by  long  experience  In  the  legislature 
at  Albany.  He  knew  how  easy  It  U  for  a 
few  hundred  people  to  preempt  all  the  seats 
In  a  snuOl  chamber  and  pretend  that  a  noisy, 
jeering,  cleverly  led  taction  represenU  9  mil- 
lion people  In  a  city  or  17  in  a  Staje.  At 
any  rate,  he  disposed  of  calendars  with  dis- 
patch and  fairness  and  avoided  prolonged, 
exhausting  sessions  which  make  a  Joke  of  the 
so-called  democratic  process. 

It  Is  my  belief — perhaps  I  should  say 
hope — that  something  like  the  established 
and  respected  procedure  in  an  appellate  court 
win  become  routine  practice  at  the  regular 
public  hearings  and  meetings  of  administra- 
tive governing  bodies  with  time  fairly  al- 
lotted, boisterous  Interruptions  and  demon- 
strations curbed  and  slander  and  personali- 
ties ruled  out. 

One  reason  why  the  Communists  took  over 
large  parU  of  Europe  after  World  War  II 
was    that   they    In^trated    legislatures    by 


means  of  proportional  representation  and 
similar  devices,  were  indifferent  to  the  de- 
cencies of  debate,  established  sounding 
boards  for  propaganda,  and  skUlfully  used 
parliamentary  trickery,  not  tat  the  free  ex- 
pression of  opinion,  but  to  make  respected, 
orderly  government  Impossible.  The  next 
move  la  to  bring  radio  and  television  right 
Into  the  councils.  The  demagogs  may  then 
Ignore  the  presiding  officials  entirely  and  ad- 
dress the  world.  Silurians  who  have  read 
Henry  Adams'  "The  Degradation  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic Dogma"  will  recognize  the  familiar 
signs  of  decay  In  government  of,  by,  and  for 
the  people. 

Speaking  of  Henry  Adams  reminds  me  of 
what  he  said  about  his  grandfather.  John 
Qulncy  Adams.  John  Qulncy  Adams,  dis- 
tinguished scholar,  holder  of  about  every 
office  of  honor  in  government,  in  his  de- 
clining years  invited  death  by  travel  In 
wretched  trains,  stagecoaches  and  boats  to 
deliver  a  lecture  on  astronomy  to  eager  lis- 
teners at  Cincinnati.  Adams  literally  com- 
mitted suicide  to  bring  science  Into  govern- 
ment, after  Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  who  de- 
spised learning,  had  introduced  the  com- 
mon man  to  the  elegance  of  the  White  House. 
The  country  somehow  survived  them  both, 
but  what  a  contrast.  Unlike  the  dynamic 
artist  who  in  his  youth  paints  the  sea  and 
movement,  and  ends  up  In  his  old  age  as  a 
placid  student  of  still  life,  J.  Q.  Adams 
branched  out  from  weights  and  meastires 
Into  space  and  energy,  anticipating  Wlllard 
Glbbs,  our  greatest  and  most  obscure  scien- 
tist, another  gift  of  New  England  to  the 
ages. 

Jlmmle  Walker  went  with  the  wind  and 
flung  roses  riotously  with  the  throng,  but  was 
always  faithful  to  New  York  in  his  fash- 
Ion.  Jlmmle  and  a  lady  friend  shared  a  love 
nest  in  Queens  on  what  Is  now  the  Grand 
Central  Parkway.  We  took  it  In  acquiring 
rights  of  way.  Jlnunle.  who  had  approved 
the  plans  without  looking  at  them,  was  in 
a  state.  I  suggested  that  a  small  truck 
farm  across  the  way  be  substituted.  The 
mayor  and  his  chums  promptly  bought  it. 
moved  the  nest  over  and  In  a  month,  as 
one  of  the  engineers  remarked,  "the  ivory 
(Sic)  was  growing  over  It."  That's  how  park- 
ways are  built. 

As  a  senator,  Jlmmle  was  the  Rupert  of 
debate.  He  demolished  a  cogent  reasoned 
^>eech  of  a  learned  opponent  with  a  gay  wise- 
crack. Courtlandt  Nlcoll,  a  silk  stocking  sen- 
ator, onoe  held  forth  for  an  hoxur  on  the 
Iniquities  of  the  5-cent  fare.  Jlmmle  rose, 
referred  to  the  need  of  saving  time  and  re- 
plied, "The  senator  from  the  15th  has  gone 
pretty  far  for  a  nickel  himself."  Nobody  re- 
membered anything  but  JUnmie's  witticism. 
The  quaint  humor  of  Jimmle's  entourage 
Is  brightly  Ulustrated  by  the  tlOe  "Abroad 
With  Mayor  Walker"  which  Hector  Puller 
gave  his  bo(A  describing  a  happy  tour  of 
Europe.  Jlnunle,  If  I  may  paraphrase  Shake- 
speare, had  that  one  touch  of  vulgarity  that 
makes  the  whole  world  grin.  And  when,  at 
an  Inner  circle  dinner,  shortly  after  Jlmmle 
died,  the  first  violin  rose,  drew  his  bow  across 
the  Intestines  of  the  agile  cat  and  exhorted 
his  Instnunent  to  Its  utmost  tenderness 
with  Jimmle's  theme  song,  "Will  You  Love 
Me  in  December  as  Tou  Do  in  May?"  there 
was  a  lump  In  every  throat  and  not  a  dry 
eye  In  the  house.  It  was  the  perfect  tribute 
of  Broadway  and  the  press  to  a  great  little 
guy  and  an  Incorrigible  New  Yorker. 

LaGuardla.  who  succeeded  Walker,  was  an 
extraordinary  chief  executive,  liked  to  think 
of  himself  as  a  tribune  of  the  people,  and  as 
an  undevlatlng  practitioner  of  democratic 
principles,  but  he  put  up  with  little  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  subordinates.  It  was 
said  that  only  Paul  Wlndels,  Bill  Carey,  the 
sanitation  commissioner,  and  I  were  In  this 
category.  ThU  was  flattering  indeed.  At 
least  I  lasted  the  full  three  terms  in  varlo\u 
capacities. 


BUI  Carey  was  a  big  contractor.  He  dldnt 
need  a  city  job  and  regEU-ded  the  sainted 
FloreUo  as  just  about  the  most  amusing  com- 
panion he  had  ever  encountered.  Bill  made 
and  lost  several  fortunes.  Just  before  the 
crash,  he  hired  a  mansion  on  the  north  shore 
of  Loi^  Island  and  threw  a  party  which  put 
in  the  shade  those  of  the  Great  Gatsby.  Half 
his  guests  were  strangers  attracted  by  lights 
and  music.  Some  were  put  to  bed  in  hastily 
siunmoned  cots  In  the  huge  tents  put  up  by 
the  caterers.  Bill  thought  it  would  be  a  hell 
of  a  joke  to  remove  the  tents,  and  so  corpse- 
like hangovers  woke  on  a  bare  hUlslde,  lone- 
some, cold,  uncovered  and  blinking  In  the 
first  rays  of  the  rising  sun.  Within  a  week 
BUI  had  lost  every  dime  he  had,  but  he  came 
back  strong  with  the  support  of  loyal  mucha- 
chos.  La  Guardla  never  said  to  a  stenogra- 
pher In  BlU's  presence,  as  he  did  frequently  In 
the  case  of  nKist  of  his  cabinet,  "If  you  were 
any  dumber,  I  wovild  make  you  a  commis- 
sioner.*' 

In  my  fondest  reminiscences  the  name  of 
Governor  Smith  Is  always  cropping  up.  The 
late  Charles  Hayden  provided  the  big  astro- 
nomical dumbbell  for  the  Hayden  Planetar- 
ium. The  Reconstruction  Finance  Corpora- 
tion loaned  the  money  to  build.  I  was  the 
chairman  of  the  commission  appointed  by 
Governor  Lehman  to  present  projects  to  the 
RFC.  I  asked  Governor  Smith  to  speak  for 
us.  Jesse  Jones,  head  of  the  RFC,  liked  the 
Governor.  He  got  the  Planetarium  loan, 
which  was  a  dubious  one.  Jesse  Jones  told 
Al  Smith  confidentially  that  one  member  of 
the  RFC  voted  for  the  Planetarium  thinking 
It  was  a  cafeteria.  Such  are  the  mysterious 
processes  of  bureaucracy. 

WeU,  I  have  rambled  far  afield.  That's 
what  happens  when  you  sink  Into  your  anec- 
dotage.  Thanks,  Slltu-ians.  for  letting  me 
join  you.  You  Paleozoic  characters  have 
climbed  out  of  the  primordial  slime  to  look 
at  the  stars.    McM-e  power  to  you. 


A  KENNEDY  MEMORIAL 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRiGHTl .  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Claek],  and  myself  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  RxccRi)  an  editorial  published  in  this 
afternoon's  Washington  Evening  Star, 
which  makes  a  suggestion  that  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  be  renamed  the 
Blennedy  Memorial  Cultural  Center. 
President  Kennedy  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  cultural  center  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  are  its  honorary 
chairmen.  The  interest  of  President 
Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  this  cen- 
ter has  long  been  well  known. 

Mr.  President,  this  suggestion  has 
great  appeal  to  us  and  we  are  sure  it  will 
have  to  others.  However,  we  suggest 
that,  before  this  idea  is  carried  further. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
express  her  wishes.  Certainly  at  this 
time  no  one  would  wish  to  press  for  a 
decision  on  the  matter,  but  if  she  feels 
that  this  would  be  a  nice  Idea  we  are 
sure  that  we  would  all  believe  it  was  most 
appropriate. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Eennxdt  Mimouai. 
His  own  best  memorial  will  live  in  his  own 
memorable  words,  for  he  spoke  In  trumpets, 
summoning  us  to  seek  our  finest  natiu-e  and 
to  fit  It  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  our 
time. 

Our  own  best  act  of  remembrance  must 
continue  to  be  the  faith  we  keep  with  his 
imperatives. 
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But  the  heart  desires  and  the  slain  leader 
deserves  a  more  tangible,  noore  specific  me- 
morial, a  physical  place  In  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal corresponding  to  hU  place  In  prayer  In 
the  Nation's  heart. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  memorial 
than  the  dedication,  now  to  blm,  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought 
to  the  center  of  things  the  service  performed 
by  the  arts  for  men  and  women.  In  thought 
and  speech  John  F.  Kennedy  moved  with  fa- 
miliar friendship  among  the  poets  and  the 
prophets.  It  was  the  same  In  his  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  home.  The  White  House  became 
a  place  of  welcome  for  musicians  and  paint- 
ers, dancers,  and  writers. 

The  idea  of  the  Cultural  Center  preceded 
the  Kennedy  administration.  But  President 
Kennedy  gave  the  idea  force  and  form,  and 
a  singularly  personal  leadership,  without 
which  It  could  hardly  have  achieved  ita  pres- 
ent development. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  from  whom  we  have 
learned  to  bear  loss  with  dignity,  was  even 
more  deeply  involved.  To  salute  her  loss  as 
well  as  ours,  a  Kennedy  Memorial  Cultural 
Center  would  speak  Intimately  of  part  of  her 
gift  to  us. 

Other  memorial  proposals  have  been  made, 
chiefly  of  renaming  athletic  stadlimu  already 
In  existence.  The  Culttiral  Center  as  a  memo- 
rial to  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  not  only  uniquely  ex- 
pressive of  a  purpose  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent and  bis  wife.  Since  it  Is  now  In  early 
process,  since  funds  are  still  being  raised.  It 
also  would  give  all  Americans  the  chance  to 
remember  the  President  by  bringing  to  com- 
pletion an  Intent  and  wish  of  his. 

The  change  of  name  and  the  dedication 
should  be  made  at  once.  The  building 
should  be  brought  to  reality  as  soon  &a  pos- 
sible. 

John  F.  Kennedy  will  live  In  the  hearts  of 
men.    Let  him  live  also  In  the  arts  he  loved. 


WISCONSIN'S  GOVERNOR  REYN- 
OLDS A  MAN  OF  CXDNVICnON 
AND   C?OURAOE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Wis- 
consin citizens  are  blessed  to  have  a 
highly  gifted  and  honest  commentator  on 
State  government  whose  column  ap- 
pears in  many  papers  throughout  our 
State.  His  name  is  John  Wyngaard  a 
man  equally  respected  by  Republicans 
and  Democrats  in  Wisconsin.  John 
Wjmgaard  has  earned  a*  reputation  for 
painstaking  objectivity  and  scrupulous 
fairness.  'Hiose  who  speculate  on  his 
personal  convictions  are  inclined  to  as- 
sume that  he  tends  to  conservative 
views. 

Our  present  Governor  of  Wisconsin  is 
a  man  of  frank,  outspoken,  liberal  views 
on  virtually  every  issue.  Recently  Mr. 
Wyngaard.  who  at  times  has  diCfered 
sharply  with  Governor  Reynolds  on  is- 
sues, evaluated  our  Governor  as  a  man. 

That  remarkable  evaluation  of  oxu- 
Governor  by  this  thoroughly  competent 
and  objective  commentator  deserves  na- 
tional attention.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  column  from  the  Janes- 
ville  Gazette  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

GOVZEMOB    RXTNOLOS    HaS    COTTSAOX    TO    BACK 

Convictions,  Evxm  ir  rr  Costs  Him  Bal- 
lots 

Madison. — In  the  wake  of  the  overwhelm- 
ing defeat  of  the  latest  series  of  bills  In  the 


Wisconsin  Legislature  to  outlaw  racial  dls- 
crUnlnatlon  In  the  sale  or  rental  of  housing, 
the  question  Inevitably  arises: 

What  of  the  Insistent  pressure  from  Oov- 
ernor  Reynolds  on  behalf  of  such  blUs  In 
spite  of  the  sullen  resistance  of  many  mem- 
bers of  his  own  party  In  Milwaukee  County, 
where  the  Negro  housing  problem,  however 
It  Is  defined,  clearly  centers? 

Was  the  Governor's  earnest  campaign  for 
such  legislation  merely  a  political  play,  de- 
vised out  of  an  awareness  of  the  Increasing 
size  of  Negro  community  and  Its  usefulness 
In  what  may  be  another  close  election  scrape 
next  year  for  him? 

Is  this  a  revolt  by  the  rank  and  file  Demo- 
cratic poUtlclans  playing  the  pragmatic  game, 
against  the  wishes  and  the  advice  of  their 
titular  statehouse  leader  who  Is  more  Idealis- 
tic than  practical  in  such  matters? 

No  one  can  assert  with  any  certainty  what 
are  the  motives  and  private  calculations  of 
politicians.  There  Is  a  tendency  among 
Clitics  to  assume  the  worst — that  the  poli- 
tician who  likes  to  hold  his  ofllce  Is  devoted 
minute  by  minute  to  the  Invention  of  means 
to  retain  or  attract  votes. 

But  on  the  contemporary  Wisconsin  record 
some  reasonable  deductions  can  be  made, 
and  they  point  to  the  probability  that  the 
revolting  Democrats  from  Milwaukee  (and 
a  few  from  out  of  State)  are  putting  their 
own  political  safety  ahead  of  their  allegiance 
to  their  party  platform  and  leaders  in  dealing 
with  race  relations  In  a  leglalaUve  way. 

Similarly,  a  legitimate  deduction  can  be 
made  that  the  Governor  Is  not  helping  him- 
self In  gaining  votes,  and  may  very  well  be 
damaging  his  reelection  campaign,  by  adher- 
ing so  obdurately  to  his  position  that  dis- 
crimination in  housing  must  be  outlawed. 

This  reporter  has  observed  that  Mr.  Rey- 
nolds Is  probably  the  most  underestimated 
top  figure  In  State  politics.  No  one  who 
knows  him  well  can  dotibt  the  utter  sin- 
cerity of  his  belief  In  clvU  rights.  No  one 
who  knows  the  sense  of  realism  with  which 
he  confronts  politics  can  doubt  that  he 
knows  the  risks  he  Is  taking. 

He  knows  now  exactly  what  he  Is  doing. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  chance  that 
he  will  deviate  from  what  he  regards  as  a 
principle  to  which  he  has  been  committed 
all  of  his  life.  Many  of  his  political  friends 
have  pleaded  with  him.  To  them  he  has 
mildly  replied  that  he  Is  as  likely  to  win 
some  votes  by  refusing  to  compromise  his 
most  basic  beliefs  as  he  Is  by  capitulating 
to  the  demands  of  those  who  believe  he  is 
stubbornly   wrong. 

Mr.  Reynolds  Is  often  misunderstood.  He 
tends  to  walk  with  a  slight  slouch.  He  does 
not  have  the  false  pride  so  often  felt  by 
men  In  high  ofllce.  He  Is  not  eloquent. 
His  tastes  are  sometimes  plebian.  His  lack 
of  a  sense  of  punctuality  Is  notorious.  Al- 
together he  Impresses  many  persons  as  a 
very  ordinary  fellow.  But  what  he  believes 
he  believes  deeply  and  It  may  possibly  be 
that  this  may  also  be  good  politics. 


TV:   A  CHAPTER  OP  HONOR 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  tele- 
vision and  radio  did  a  magnificent  job 
in  the  past  5  days  in  covering  our 
national  tragedy.  Not  only  was  the  cov- 
erage dignified  and  in  immaculate  taste, 
it  was  remarkably  competent  and  fre- 
quently it  soared  with  imaginative,  if 
tragic,  beauty.  The  intelligence  and 
sensitivity  of  the  commentary  and  the 
continuously  expressed  dedication  to  this 
country's  strength  and  solidity  In  its 
hour  of  terrible  grief  was  superb. 

Mr.  President,  this  marvel  of  the  20th 
century — television — displayed  in  the 
past  5  days  what  an  amazing  contribu- 
tion it  can  make  to  instilling  in  Ameri- 


cans a  sense  of  this  great  country  and 
what  it  stands  for. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  column 
by  Jack  Gould,  the  TV  critic  of  the  New 
York  Times,  and  a  column  by  Lawrence 
Laurent,  of  the  Washington  Post,  eval- 
uating the  great  job  television  has  done 
for  America. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  columns 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times) 
TV:    A  Chaptik   or  HoNot— Millions  Join 

IN  Rms  Theouoh  SxHsmvx  and  Tastxtxtl 

Caicxsa  Coveragx 

(By  Jack  Gould) 

In  every  way  but  physical  presence,  untold 
millions  of  persons  joined  In  yesterday's 
final  rites  for  President  Kennedy. 

With  dignity,  restraint,  and  resourceful- 
ness, television  made  families  from  coast 
to  coast  part  of  the  sorrow,  ritual,  and  re- 
newal In  Washington. 

When  the  day's  history  Is  written  the 
record  of  television  as  a  medium  wUl  con- 
stitute a  chapter  of  honor. 

From  the  early  morning  scenes  of  chilled 
mourners  filing  through  the  great  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  to  the  late  afternoon  shadows 
across  Arlington  Cemetery,  the  scenes  on  the 
screen  demonstrated  that  the  cameras  were 
In  sensitive  bands. 

If  one  consequence  of  the  assassination  of 
the  President  Is  a  rekindling  of  an  awareness 
of  civilized  values  television  will  have  helped 
to  bring  It  at>out. 

After  the  agonizing  events  In  Dallas,  a 
better  American  demeanor  and  tradition 
appeared   clearly  on  the  screen  yesterday. 

The  three  television  networks — the  Ameri- 
can Broadcasting  Co..  the  Columbia  Broad- 
casting System,  and  the  National  Broad- 
casting Co. — achieved  a  tour  de  force  of 
electronics. 

Whatever  a  viewer  wanted  to  see  next,  a 
camera  was  ready  to  show  It — at  the  Capitol, 
on  the  route  to  the  White  House,  In  the 
procession  to  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral,  In 
the  cathedral  Itself  and  on  the  journey  to 
the  grave. 

The  pooling  of  such  vast  facilities  on  such 
short  notice  bespoke  vast  preparations;  not 
many  In  the  TV  news  and  engineering  de- 
partments have  had  much  sleep  recently. 

Aerial  views  of  striking  composition  con- 
veyed the  sense  of  a  city  enveloped  in  a 
somber  sf>ectacle:  closeups  showed  the  in- 
volvement of  the  people  of  the  world  who. 
by  chance  of  a  camera  perspective,  at  one 
point  were  merged  Into  a  single  multitude. 

That  scene  came  as  foreign  beads  of  state, 
American  dignitaries.  Congressmen.  White 
House  staff  members,  wives  and  children 
walked  from  the  White  House  toward  the 
cathedral  behind  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
the  Attorney  General. 

The  great  and  the  unknown  blended  to- 
gether In  a  procession  that  seemed  almost 
random  but  at  the  same  time  had  Its  own 
eloquence  as  an  example  of  the  behavior  of 
democj^tlc  people. 

Of  the  visual  vignettes,  none  was  more 
moving  than  the  sight  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  en- 
tering the  rotunda  before  the  removal  of  the 
cofllo. 

T^e  good  taste  of  television  then  asserted 
Itself  as  the  cameras  veered  away  to  assure 
privacy  for  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

The  later  sight  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  awaiting 
the  start  of  the  cortege  was  for  some  viewers 
the  hardest  moment  of  the  day. 

Inside  St.  Matthew's  there  came  the  touch 
of  pure  television  that  may  be  remembered 
the  longest.  As  the  most  famous  sentence 
In  President  Kennedy's  Inaugural  address — 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country"' — 
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came    frtxn    the    loudspeaker,    the    screen 
showed  the  lonely  flag -draped  coffin. 

President  de  Gaulle  and  Kmperor  Halle 
Selassie  of  Ethiopia,  perhaps  the  tallest  and 
shortest  of  the  world  figures  In  attendance, 
made  an  unusual  pair,  one  that  only  a  stroke 
of  history  might  arrange. 

There  was  the  scene,  after  the  service,  of 
Richard  Cardinal  Cusblng  comforting  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  her  daughter,  Caroline,  with  a 
kiss. 

Outside  the  cathedral  the  viewer  saw  her 
son,  John,  Jr.,  looking  at  bis  mother  with  the 
familiar  puzzlement  of  a  little  boy  for  whom 
It  Is  past  nap  time. 

But  the  day  was  not  composed  of  pictures 
alone:  the  sounds  from  Washington  could  be 
heard.  These  Included  the  tattoo  of  muffled 
drums,  the  hoof  beats  of  the  horses,  the 
measured  cadence  of  the  honor  guards,  a 
tolling  of  a  distant  bell  and  the  sound  of 
bands  as  they  played  marches  and  hymns. 

And  often  there  was  silence. 

As  the  cameras  last  night  covered  the  re- 
ception for  foreign  leaders,  normal  conversa- 
tional tones  returned  to  the  commentators 
and  the  first  smiles  and  touches  of  Infor- 
mality were  seen  since  last  Friday.  It  was 
well  that  they  did;  the  viewer's  reservoir  of 
grief  was  empty. 

(From  the  Washington  Post] 
CovKXAGE  Stats  at  Peak  Level 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 
The  television  industry  continued  Its  finest 
performance  yesterday,  the  third  day  of  no 
commercials   or  regular  entertainment  fea- 
tures.    The  same  policy  continues  today  with 
all    stations    prepared    to     resume    normal 
schedules  at  sign-on  time,  Tuesday. 

Network  reporters  worked  with  little  sleep, 
but  the  weariness  rarely  showed  on  camera. 
The  coverage  of  memorial  services  for  the 
late  President  Kennedy  was  marked  by  re- 
straint, thoroughness,  and  the  ability  to 
mobilize  swiftly  for  an  unexpyected  news 
development. 

The  fatal  shooting  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  In 
Dallas  was  shown  on  video  tape  many  times 
to  the  Nation's  50  million  television  homes. 
Cameras  bad  already  been  set  up  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Dallas  City  Jail  where  the 
shooting  took  place. 

NBC  Interrupted  Its  Washington  coverage 
°  to  switch  to  Dallas  within  5  minutes  of  the 
event.  Reporter  Tom  Pettit.  working  In  the 
frenzied  atmosphere,  remained  calm  and  did 
a  solid  job  of  etching  In  the  missing  details. 
In  addition  to  the  video  tape  recording.  CBS 
came  up  with  a  superb  set  of  photographs 
that  were  In  sequence  and  bad  the  appear- 
ance of  motion  pictures. 

The  fine  coverage  Is  being  coordinated  by 
CBS-TV's  Art  Kane,  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton on  Friday  from  his  CBS  News  post  in 
New  York. 

In  preparing  for  Sunday  and  Monday  me- 
morial services  and  the  funeral,  a  CBS  con- 
struction crew  worked  In  the  Saturday  rain 
and  completed  work  at  4  a.m.  Sunday.  They 
built  eight  platforms  for  pool  cameras.  Four 
are  near  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral,  two  at  the 
Capitol,  one  at  Constitution  Avenue  and  17th 
Street  NW.,  and  one  on  Henry  Bacon  Drive, 
near  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Additional  camera  platforms  were  being 
built  yesterday  for  the  funeral  services  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

One  Washington  television  station  man- 
ager, who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  pub- 
lished, estimated  that  the  4  days  of  tele- 
vision would  cost  the  station  "about  $60,000." 
The  cost  takes  In  operating  expenses  and  the 
loss  of  normal  revenue. 

Other  station  operators  declined  to  make 
estimates. 

Along  with  the  detailed  live  coverage,  pro- 
ducers had  their  research  teams  searching 
for  film  and  video  tape  on  the  President's 


career.  These  were  used  throughout  the  day 
and  evening. 

Television  stations  also  produced  panels  of 
experts,  called  In  to  discuss  implications  of 
the  shift  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  President 
Johnson. 

Excellence  has  become  routine  In  the  cov- 
erage. Particularly  outstanding  was  the  work 
of  Roger  Mudd  of  CBS  at  the  Rotunda  of  the 
Capitol.  ABC,  In  late  afternoon,  put  to- 
gethn*  commentators  Howard  K.  Smith  and 
Edward  P.  Morgan  for  a  discussion  of  the 
"bate"  organizations  In  the  United  States. 
They  bad  a  thoughtful,  sobering  discussion. 

Noteworthy,  also,  has  been  the  sure  grasp 
of  news  developments  by  David  Brinkley  of 
NBC  and  Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS. 

The  scope  of  the  television  coverage  and  Its 
flawless  handling  of  this  tragedy  should  en- 
able every  member  of  broadcasting  to  stand 
taller. 


A  TRAGIC,  NEEDLESS  DEATH 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  us  has  his  own  thoughts  and  feelings 
of  loss  this  day.  But  I  believe  a  brief  edi- 
torial in  a  newspaper  in  my  State  of  New 
Hampshire  has  set  down  in  words  the 
thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  great  number 
of  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Portsmouth,  N.H.,  Her- 
ald, of  November  23,  1963,  entitled 
"A  Tragic,  Needless  Death." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

A  Teaoic.  Needless  Death 
There  are  no  words  that  give  adequate  ex- 
pression to  the  feeling  of  shock  and  sorrow 
brought  by  President  Kennedy's  death.  The 
suddenness  of  the  event.  In  all  Its  Infamy, 
seems  too  much  to  grasp.  The  sense  of  loss 
Is  too  great. 

But  It  Isn't  only  a  reaction  of  remorse  and 
bewilderment  that  occurs.  There  U  also  one 
of  anger  and  Indignation.  For  the  American 
people  have  been  confronted  with  the  terri- 
ble truth  that  a  President  of  the  United 
States  can't  do  his  duty  as  he  sees  It  and 
remain  safe  In  bis  own  land. 

Complaint  Is  not  made  here,  either,  of 
any  lack  of  precautions  to  protect  the  Presi- 
dent. He  was  as  well  guarded  as  practical 
circumstances  would  allow.  But  at  a  time 
when  so  many  fanatlcal-mlnded  citizens  put 
reason  aside  to  embrace  the  extremes  of 
discord,  depravity  becomes  a  greater  menace 
than  the  best  security  can  overcome. 

It  Is  In  such  a  rabid  atmosphere  that  luna- 
tics take  license  to  practice  violence.  They 
are  encouraged  by  the  sound  and  fury  of 
organized  malcontents  who  somehow  are 
credited  with  respectability,  yet  who  have 
no  real  purpose  but  destruction. 

It  makes  no  difference  whether  the  ex- 
tremism runs  to  left  or  right.  When  the 
Nation's  laws  and  Institutions  are  scorned, 
when  the  elected  leadership  is  treated  to 
open  and  vicious  abuse,  when  the  rights  of 
fellow  citizens  are  ruthlessly  trampled  upon, 
the  particular  direction  of  political  leaning 
Is  a  matter  of  small  consequence. 

What  counts  Is  the  fact  that  such  ex- 
tremism exists  at  all,  and  that  the  fact  of  Its 
existence  le&da  to  a  crime  so  foul  as  to  take 
the  life  of  a  President. 

While  It  cannot  be  said  that  President 
Kennedy's  death  was  a  direct  result  of  con- 
spiratorial evil,  neither  can  the  Idea  be  dis- 
allowed that  the  present  state  of  political 
emotions  was  at  least  partially  responsible. 
That  Is,  to  the  extent  of  further  perverting 
an  already  demented  mind. 

It  Is  too  late  now,  however,  to  think  of 
what  might  have  been.    President  Kennedy 


is  dead,  a  victim  of  the  hate  he  devoted  his 
life  to  counteracting.  What  matters  In  the 
aftermath  Is  that  his  death  was  not  In 
vain — and  to  this  end  there  Is  fervent  hope 
that  the  fomenters  of  malevolence  and  dls- 
tmlty  win  have  cavise  for  earnest  soul- 
searching. 

Meanwhile,  the  prayers  and  sympathies  of 
all  good  Americans  will  abide  with  the 
Kennedy  family.  They  have  so  much  to 
mourn,  but  In  the  years  ahead  coaitort  will 
come  from  the  knowledge  they  shared  the 
life  of  one  of  the  Natl<Mi'8  greatest  men. 

For  the  new  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, there  can  only  be  the  solemn  hope  that 
he  wUl  enjoy  the  good  health  to  bear  the 
heavy  burden  that  fate  has  handed  him. 
It's  a  blessing  to  the  country  that  one  so 
skilled  In  the  demands  of  leadership  oc- 
cupies the  place  of  succession. 

The  task  ahead  will  not  be  an  easy  one, 
but  President  Johnson — thanks  to  Kennedy's 
wisdom — Is  properly  prepared  for  It. 


NAMING  OF  HIGH-RISE  PROJECT 
FOR  THE  ELDERLY  IN  MEMORY 
OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  it  most  fitting  that  it  has  beea 
decided  to  name  a  new  high-rise  project 
for  the  elderly  in  Concord,  N.H.,  in 
memory  of  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  This  is  among  the  first  Gov- 
ernment buildings  in  the  Nation  which 
will  bear  the  late  President's  name. 

The  new  edifice,  to  be  constructed  next 
spring,  will  include  a  number  of  facilities 
for  the  elderly,  including  a  health  center, 
and  will  also  house  a  mental  health 
clinic.  The  late  President  held  close  to 
his  heart  the  problems  surrounding  the 
elderly  and  mentally  ill  of  this  Nation, 
and  he  articulated  them  as  had  no  man 
before  him.  Among  the  many  great 
monuments  which  will  stand  as  perma- 
nent reminders  of  John  F.  Kennedy  will 
be  his  humane  programs  to  bring  the 
mentally  ill  out  of  the  darkness  and  back 
into  society  and  to  Insure  adequate 
medical  care  to  the  senior  citizens  of 
America. 

I  wish  to  congratulate  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Concord  Housing  Author- 
ity for  this  thoughtful  and  appropriate 
memorial  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 


EULOGIES  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  the  Members  of  this  body  joined 
in  the  memorial  services  held  for  our 
late  President  in  the  rotunda  of  this 
building.  We  were  moved  deeply  by  the 
words  spoken  there  and  they  deserve 
the  contemplative  consideration  of  every 
American. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent for  the  eulogies  given  by  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  Senator 
Mansfield,  by  the  Chief  Justice.  Mr. 
Warren,  and  by  Speaker  of  the  House 
John  McCormack  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  eulogiea 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Bt  Senator  Mansttelo 
There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  in  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  no  more.     And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  In  his 
hands.  ] 
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There  waa  »  wit  In  a  man  neither  young 
nor  old.  but  a  wit  full  of  an  old  man's 
wisdom  and  of  a  child's  wladora,  and  then. 
In  a  moment  It  was  no  more.  And  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It 
In  his  hands. 

There  was  a  man  marked  with  the  sears 
of  his  lore  of  country,  a  body  active  with 
the  surge  of  a  life  far.  far  ftom  spent  and, 
In  a  moment,  It  was  no  more.  And  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It 
In  his  hands. 

There  was  a  father  with  a  little  boy.  a 
little  gtrl  and  a  joy  of  each  In  the  other. 
In  a  moment  it  was  no  more,  and  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It 
in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  husband  who  asked  much 
•nd  f»Te  much,  and  out  of  the  glTlng  and 
the  asking  wore  with  a  woman  what  could 
not  be  broken  In  life,  and  In  a  moment  it 
waa  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a  rtng  from 
her  finger  and  placed  It  in  his  hands,  and 
kissed  him  and  cloeeU  the  lid  of  a  coffin. 

A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  moment. 
Tet.  In  death  he  gave  of  himself  to  ua.  He 
gave  us  of  a  good  heart  from  which  the 
laughter  came.  He  gave  us  of  a  profound 
wit,  from  which  a  great  leadership  emerged. 
He  gave  us  of  a  kindness  and  a  strength 
fused  Into  a  hTunan  oourage  to  seek  neace 
without  fear.  *^^ 

He  gave  vm  of  his  love  that  we.  too.  In 
turn,  might  give.  He  gave  that  we  might 
give  of  ouraelvea,  that  we  might  give  to  one 
another  luitU  there  would  be  no  room,  no 
room  at  aH.  for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred, 
prejudice  and  the  arrogance  which  con- 
verged In  that  moment  of  horror  to  strike 
him  down. 

In  leaving  us— these  gifts.  John  Flts- 
gerald  Kennedy.  President  of  the  United 
States,  leaves  with  ua.  Will  we  take  them. 
Mr.  President?  WUl  we  have,  now,  the 
sense  and  the  responsibility  and  the  courage 
to  take  them? 

I  pray  to  Ood  that  we  «han  and  under  God 
that  we  wm. 
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Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  the  martyrdom 
of  our  beloved  President  might  even  soften 
the  hearts  of  those  who  would  themselves 
recoil  from  assassination,  but  who  do  not 
shrink  from  spreading  the  venom  which 
kindles  thoughts  of  it  In  others? 

Our  Nation  la  bereaved.  The  whole  world 
la  poorer  because  of  hU  loss.  But  we  can  all 
be  better  Americans  because  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  has  passed  our  way,  because  he  has 
been  our  chosen  leader  at  a  time  In  history 
when  his  character,  his  vision,  and  his  quiet 
courage  have  enabled  him  to  chart  for  us  a 
safe  course  through  the  shoals  of  treacherous 
seas  that  encompass  the  world. 

And  now  that  he  Is  relieved  of  the  almost 
superhuman  burdens  we  imposed  on  him. 
may  he  rest  in  peace. 


bitter  pangs  of  our  Incredulous  grief  begins 
to  pass  we  must  thank  Ood  that  we  were 
privileged,  however  briefly,  to  have  had  this 
great  man  for  our  President.  For  he  has 
now  taken  his  place  among  the  great  figures 
of  world  history. 

While  this  is  an  occasion  of  deep  sorrow 
It  should  be  also  one  of  dedication.  We  must 
have  the  determination  to  unite  and  carry 
on  the  spirit  of  John  Flt«gerald  Kennedy  for 
a  strengthened  America  and  a  future  world 
of  peace. 


Bt  Cmsr  Jnmca  Wasssm 

There  are  few  events  In  our  national  life 
that  unite  Americans  and  so  touch  the  heart 
of  aU  of  us  as  the  passing  of  a  President  o* 
the  United  States. 

There  Is  nothing  that  adds  shock  to  our 
Badness  as  the  aasasalnaUon  of  our  leader, 
chosen  as  he  Is  to  embody  the  Ideals  of  our 
people,  the  faith  in  our  Institutions  and  our 
belief  In  the  fatherhood  of  God  and  the 
brotherhood  of  man. 

Such  misfortunes  have  befallen  the  Na- 
tion on  other  occasions,  but  never  more 
shockingly  than  2  days  ago. 

We  are  saddened;  we  are  stunned;  we  are 
perplexed. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  great  and  good 
President,  the  friend  of  all  men  of  good  will, 
a  beUever  In  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all 
human  beings,  a  fighter  for  Justice,  an 
aposUe  of  peace,  has  been  snatched  from  our 
midst  by  the  buUet  of  an  assassin. 

What  moved  some  misguided  wretch  to  do 
this  horrible  deed  may  never  be  known  to 
us,  but  we  do  know  that  such  acts  are  com- 
monly stimulated  by  forces  of  hatred  and 
malevolence,  such  as  today  are  eating  their 
way  Into  the  bloodstream  of  American  life. 

What  a  price  we  pay  for  this  fanaticism 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  thing  we 
learn  from  history  U  that  vre  do  not  learn 
But  siu-ely  we  can  learn  If  we  have  the  will 
to  do  so.  Surely  there  Is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  tragic  event. 

If  we  really  love  this  country,  ix  we  trulr 

l^''t^"!l\*'*  2f  **  '"•'■^y-  "  ^«  fervently  want  to 
make  thU  Nation  better  for  those  who  are 

hatred  that  consumes  people,  the  false  aecu- 


Bt  SfZAKza  McCobmack 
As  we  gather  here  today  bowed  in  grief, 
the  heartfelt  sympathy  of  Members  of  the 
Congress  and  of  our  people  are  extended  to 
Mrs.  JacquellUfe  Kennedy  and  to  Ambassador 
and  Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  their  loved 
ones.  Their  deep  grief  Is  also  self-shared 
by  counUese  millions  of  persona  throughout 
the  world,  considered  a  personal  tragedy  as 
if  one  had  lost  a  loved  member  of  his  own 
Immediate  family. 

Any  citizen  of  oiu-  beloved  country  who 
looks  back  over  Ita  history  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  we  have  been  blessed  with  God's  favor 
beyond  most  other  peoples.  At  each  great 
crisis  In  our  history  we  have  found  a  leader 
able  to  grasp  the  helm  of  state  and  guide  the 
country  through  the  troubles  which  beset  It. 
In  our  earliest  days,  when  oiu-  strength  and 
wealth  were  so  limited  and  our  problems  so 
great.  Washington  and  Jefferson  appeared 
to  lead  our  people.  Two  generations  later, 
when  our  country  was  torn  In  two  by  a 
fratricidal  war,  Abraham  Unooln  appeared 
from  the  mass  of  the  people  as  a  leader  able 
to  reunite  the  Nation. 

In  more  recent  times.  In  the  critical  days 
of  the  depression  and,  the  great  war  forced 
upon  us  by  Fascist/ aggression,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  later  Harry  3.  Ti-uman  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  to  reorganize  the  coun- 
try and  lead  its  revived  citizens  to  victory. 
Finally.  oiUy  recenUy.  when  the  cold  war  was 
building  up  the  supreme  crlals  of  a  threat- 
ened nuclear  war  capable  of  destroying 
everything— and  everybody— that  our  prede- 
cessors had  so  carefully  built,  and  which  a 
llberty-lovlng  world  wanted,  once  again  a 
strong  and  courageous  man  appeared  ready 
to  lead  OS. 

No  country  need  despair  so  long  as  God, 
In  His  Infinite  goodness,  continues  to  pro- 
vide the  Nation  with  leaders  able  to  guide 
It  through  the  succesalve  crises  which  seem 
to  be  the  Inevitable  fata  of  any  great  nation. 
Surely  no  country  ever  faced  more  gigantic 
problems  than  ours  In  the  last  few  years,  and 
surely  no  country  could  have  obtained  a  more 
able  leader  In  a  time  of  such  crisis.  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  greatness.  He  had  deep  faith, 
complete  confidence,  hxmian  sympathy,  and 
broad  vision  which  recognized  the  true 
values  of  freedom,  equality,  and  the  brother- 
hood which  have  always  been  the  marks  of 
the   American   political   dreams. 

He  had  the  bravery  and  a  sense  of  personal 
duty  which  made  him  wUling  to  face  up  to 
the  great  task  of  being  President  in  these 
trying  times.  He  had  the  warmth  and  the 
sense  of  humanity  which  made  the  burden 
of  the  task  bearable  for  himself  and  for  his 
associates,  and  which  made  all  kinds  of 
diverse  peoples  and  races  eager  to  be  as- 
sociated with  him  In  his  task.  He  had  the 
tenacity  and  determination  to  carry  each 
rtage  of  his  great  work  through  to  Ita  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Now  that  OUT  great  leader  has  been  taken 
from  us  in  a  cruel  death,  we  are  bound  to 
feel  shattered  and  helpless  In  the  face  of  our 
Joss.     This  la  but  natural,  but  as  the  first 


AMERICA  MOVES  FORWARD 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
sadness  In  our  hearts  at  the  tra«lc  events 
of  this  past  weekend  remains.  AU  the 
NaUon  weeps  for  a  man.  tor  his  family, 
for  what  has  been  destroyed  in  our  na- 
Uonal  life. 

But  the  strength  of  our  democracy  is 
that  It  can  overcome  such  a  tragedy 
without  the  reins  of  Oovemment  falllnf 
slack.  We  move  forward  without  con- 
fusion as  our  new  President  sets  the 
course  of  Government. 

The  Members  of  this  body  know  the 
exceptional  talents  and  abilities  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  very  well.  He  served  here 
with  great  distinction.  Now,  we  may  ex- 
pect him  to  use  his  prodigious  talents  to 
make  his  Presidency  a  period  of  progres- 
sive and  productive  legislation  and 
leadership. 

William  S.  White  and  Max  Freedman 
two  excellent  analysts  of  Washington 
programs  and  people,  have  written 
thoughtful  arUcles  about  President 
Johnson.  I  think  it  would  be  well,  as 
we  pledge  ourselves  to  help  him  in  these 
difficult  days,  to  read  their  essays. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  arUcles  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


JOHNSON  DkSPISKS  LrrTLSKKSS 

(By  William  S.  Whlta) 
When  there  U  death  In  the  family  there 
Is  shock  and  horror  and  grief  and  then 
there  la,  tarrlbly  and  Inevitably,  the  harsh 
awareness  that  life  must  go  on  for  those  who 
are  left. 

When  there  U  death  In  the  national  fam- 
Uy,  death  removing  the  very  central  arch  of 
the  power  and  purposes  of  the  Western 
World,  as  brutal  death  has  removed  John  , 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  horror  and  grief  are 
inexpressibly  multiplied.  But  one  thought 
one  emotion,  must  master  aU  others. 

This  ^  that  the  Republic  of  the  United 
States  of  America  must  go  on,  under  the 
command  now  of  a  new  President.  Lyndon 
Balnea  Johnson.  It  is  he  upon  whom  the 
great  burden  has  now  fallen  and  It  does  not 
seem  wrong  to  thank  Providence  that  the 
successor  Is  worthy  of  both  the  man  who 
has  gone  and  of  the  country  they  have  both 
always  loved  and  served,  wryly,  toughly 
unsentlmentaUy.  and  gallantly  well. 

If  ever  In  all  our  history  there  was  an  hoiu- 
when  men  must  put  aside  all  that  is  small 
aU  that  la  angry  and  ugly  and  pettily  parU- 
san  in  our  national  life,  this  Is,  supremely, 
that  hoxir.  For  unless  all  the  people,  the  par- 
ties, the  factions,  the  regions,  the  races  the 
clashing  private  Interesta,  can  stunmon  up 
among  themselves  the  sense  and  honor  to 
unite  behind  the  new  President,  the  United 
States  of  America  will  face  perils  of  disunity 
It  has  not  known  before. 

Who  Is  this  man,  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
must  now  have  the  support,  the  help,  and 
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the  understanding  of  all  who  are  in  the 
United  States,  and  of  all  they  have  said  and 
are?  What  I  am  now  about  to  say  I  should 
never  In  ordinary  circumstances  have  said, 
for  in  ordinary  circumstances  It  would  be 
name-dropping  in  ite  most  tastaless  form. 
But  becauae  of  the  special  circumstances.  I 
say  It  all  the  same,  so  that  readers  may  have 
some  standard  to  measure  the  worth  of  my 
evidence. 

MAN  or  roUCRANCX 

For  30  years — since  he  was  a  slim  and 
eager  young  secretary  to  a  Texas  legislator — 
I  have  Intlmataly  known  Lyndon  Johnson  as 
I  have  never  known  any  other  public  or 
private  man.  I  have  known  no  other  man  of 
more  true  tolerance,  if  a  tolerance  sometimes 
hidden  behind  the  brusque  mannerisms  of 
a  master  of  his  profession — politics — some- 
times impatient  of  slower  minds  and  always 
impatient  with  those  of  smaller  motives  than 
his  own. 

I  have  known  no  other  man  of  truer  com- 
passion— to  the  poor  and  dtsposseased,  yes; 
but  also  to  those  of  more  favored  status  who, 
too,  sometimes  weep  silently  in  the  night 
from  the  fears,  the  anxieties,  the  pitiless 
pressures  and  private  despairs  which  never 
wholly  exempt  any  part  of  humankind. 

I  have  known  no  man  of  more  true  devo- 
tion to  this  country — all  of  it.  North  and 
South.  East  and  West,  black  and  white,  and 
brown  and  yellow.  And  I  have  known  no 
public  man.  anywhere  In  the  world,  with  a 
greater  talent — indeed  a  greater  genius — who 
has  given  greater  service,  sometimes  at  high 
cost  to  himself,  to  that  old  ideal  of  one  na- 
tion indivisible  under  God  and  of  Justice  for 
all  so  far  as  Justice  can  be  found  in  a  world 
none  of  us  ever  made. 

But  precisely  because  he  is  a  political 
genius,  precisely  because  he  has  all  his  public 
life  been  too  busy  doing  things — and  too 
proud — to  explain  things  about  himself,  this 
man  has  had  his  tireless  detractors  to  a  de- 
gree rarely  seen  in  American  politics.  I  have 
said  this  is  no  time  for  bitterness;  accord- 
ingly, this  is  no  time  to  go  forward  with  this 
theme.  It  is  a  time,  however,  a  desperately 
necessary  time,  to  appeal  to  them  right  here 
In  print  to  drop  the  little  animosities  of  the 
past. 

DEvoro  or  LrrTLENsss 

For  I  say,  weighing  my  words  and  in  full 
awareness  of  their  implications,  that  I  have 
never  known  a  truly  first-rate  man  in  either 
party  who,  truly  knowing  Mr.  Johnson,  has 
ever  hated  or  despised  or  undervalued  his  in- 
credible capacities,  simple  dislike  and  simple 
disagreement  on  principle  being  set  wholly 
aside. 

He  has  his  faulta.  but  this  can  be  said  of 
him:  There  Is  not  anywhere  In  him  an  ounce 
of  littleness;  he  is  larger  than  life  in  every 
sense,  including  his  complete  inability  to 
comprehend  really  little  purposes  in  others. 

I  have  said  that  I  have  been  and  have  re- 
mained his  friend  through  the  greater  part  of 
the  lifespan  of  us  both;  but  I  have  also,  on 
many  occasions,  been  a  critical  friend  on 
public  issues,  and  may  no  doubt  be  on  many 
occasions  again.  For  among  the  largenesses 
of  Lyndon  Johnson  is  that  one  form  of  criti- 
cism and  one  alone  can  move  him  to  swear 
like  the  ccHnbat  naval  officer  he  once  was — 
he  who  can  also  weep  for  others  like  a  child. 
This  is  the  criticism  of  malice  based  on  mo- 
tives that  are  small  and  ugly. 

This  Is  a  great  political  figure,  a  great  and 
natural  leader.  But  this  is  also,  first  and 
foremost  and  always  a  man,  M-A-N. 

Johnson  Well  Trained  ixjr  Role — Kennedy 
Found  He  Had  Special  Talent  fob  Sizing 
Up  Foreign  MATTsas 

(By  Max  Freedman) 

Tucson,  Ariz. — President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son would  be  the  first  to  admit  that  there 
are  many  things  about  the  Presidency  which 
he  must  learn  for  hhnself  by  stern  experi- 


ence in  the  next  year.  But  his  close  associa- 
tion with  President  Kennedy  has  made  him 
more  qualified  for  the  duties  of  the  White 
HovLse  than  Mr.  Truman  was  Immediately 
after  Mr.  Roosevelt's  death,  or  than  Mr. 
Nixon  was  after  Mr.  Elsenhower's  heart  at- 
tack. This  training  for  the  problems  of  the 
Presidency  may  well  be  Mr.  Kennedy's  last 
gift  to  the  Nation  which  he  served  even  unto 
death. 

In  measuring  Mr.  Johnson's  patient  prep- 
aration for  the  Presidency,  it  Is  not  enough 
to  think  of  the  specific  executive  duties  that 
Mr.  Kennedy  gave  him.  Mr.  Johnson  worked 
very  hard  on  the  space  program  and  on  the 
removal  of  discrimination  In  all  contracta 
awarded  by  the  Federal  Government.  But 
these  activities  touched  the  mere  fringes  of 
his  relationship  with  President  Kennedy. 
That  relationship  amounted  to  a  partnership 
on  public  policy  during  the  very  i>eriod  when 
thoughtless  or  ill-informed  people  were 
making  silly  littles  Jokes  about  Vice  Presi- 
dent Johnson. 

When  President  Kennedy  discovered  that 
Mr.  Johnson  had  an  unexpected  talent  for 
stating  a  case  calmy  and  persuasively,  he 
began  to  use  the  Vice  President  all  across  the 
Nation  as  a  principal  spokesman  for  the  ad- 
ministration on  Issues  ranplrg  from  unem- 
ployment to  Berlin,  from  civil  rlghta  to  Viet- 
nam. After  the  speeches,  It  was  Mr.  John- 
son's habit  to  repxjrt  at  once  to  President 
Kennedy  on  the  temper  of  public  opinion. 
From  these  discussions,  which  were  frank 
and  wide-ranging,  President  Kennedy  gained 
new  insighta  which  enabled  him  to  make 
necessary  adjustmenta  In  his  policies.  They 
also  gave  Mr.  Johnson  the  chance,  which  he 
greatly  appreciated,  to  have  a  hand  In  the 
shaping  or  modification  of  these  programs. 

The  same  cooperation  was  even  more  vis- 
ible after  Mr.  Johnson's  trips  abrocid.  The 
public  saw  little  more  in  these  ceremonial 
vlsita  to  other  countries  than  the  attempt 
to  win  some  fleeting  good  will  for  the  United 
States.  What  the  public  never  knew,  be- 
cause neither  the  President  nor  Mr.  Johnson 
saw  any  point  in  talking  about  It.  was  that 
each  of  these  major  trips  produced  an  inci- 
sive and  helpful  report  for  the  guidance  of 
American  policy. 

President  Kennedy  and  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  learned  to  rely  on  these  reports,  whether 
written  or  oral,  and  that  is  why  they  were 
always  glad  when  Mr.  Johnson  could  go  on 
a  foreign  mission  for  a  few  days.  As  a  re- 
sult of  this  exp>erlence.  President  Johnson 
personally  knows  more  about  the  world  fig- 
ures with  whom  he  will  be  discussing  the 
major  questions  of  foreign  policy  In  the  next 
few  months. 

It  has  never  been  a  secret  to  Mr.  Johnson's 
friends  that  he  would  have  done  some  things 
differently,  or  would  have  changed  President 
Kermedy's  emphasis  In  doing  them.  But 
there  never  was  a  murmur  of  discontent,  nev- 
er a  suggestion  of  grievance,  never  an  Im- 
pulse to  criticize.  His  loyalty  to  President 
Kennedy's  program,  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign, was  unlimited  and  uncalculated. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  President 
Johnson's  experience  with  the  White  House 
goes  back  to  the  era  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  when  he  was  that  President's 
favorite  young  Member  of  Congress.  Then 
came  the  crowded  years  of  association  with 
President  Truman  and  President  Eisenhower 
when  he  was  In  and  out  of  the  White  House 
many  times  a  week.  All  these  experiences 
will  help  to  mold  his  Judgment  and  Influence 
his  decisions  now. 

The  last  3  years  have  taught  him  a  great 
deal — In  his  numerous  talks  with  President 
Kennedy  on  the  most  sensitive  and  contro- 
versial question  of  national  policy;  by  his 
work  on  the  National  Security  Council;  by 
his  careful  study  of  confidential  Govern- 
ment reports  and  documenta;  and  by  his 
endless  discussions  with  public  officials. 
President  Johnson  will  unquestionably  bring 


some  of  his  own  people  Into  positions  of 
great  responsibility  Into  the  White  House. 
But  he  will  make  these  changes  very  slowly, 
and  he  will  aim  always  at  preserving  the 
greatest  possible  continuity  In  policy  and 
personnel. 

The  large  number  of  people  who  think 
that  President  Johnson  was  converted  by 
President  Kennedy  to  a  new  Intense  faith  In 
racial  equality  and  human  dignity  are 
strangely  unfamiliar  with  his  longstanding 
convictions,  and  with  his  personal  dedica- 
tion to  this  cause.  The  tone  may  be  differ- 
ent In  the  new  administration  as  It  conducts 
Ita  own  campaign  on  civil  rlghta  but  the 
target  will   remain  the  same. 

We  must  think  today  not  only  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  but  of  his  wife.  She  Is.  quite 
simply,  and  in  the  full  meaning  of  the  words, 
the  most  Important  infiuence  In  his  life. 
Her  quiet  wisdom  and  constant  dignity  have 
helped  him  over  many  hard  places  In  the 
past.  They  will  be  Invaluable  again  to  him 
m  the  White  House. 

President  Johnson  has  always  shown  that 
he  has  what  amounta  to  a  political  genius 
In  creating  the  largest  possible  consensus 
for  legislation.  He  is  at  his  best  when  he 
is  working  In  a  spirit  of  national  tinlty  and 
Is  speaking  for  the  national  Interest.  There 
can  be  no  better  leader  In  this  period  of  ten- 
sion and  tragedy  than  President  Johnson  as 
he  seeks  to  hold  the  Nation  together  In  se- 
date unity  and  to  move  It  forward  to  new 
achlevementa.  He  deserves  not  only  our 
compassion  but  our  cooperation  and  support. 


MENTAL  HEALTH  AND  WORLD 
PEACE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
Thursday,  November  21,  I  was  honored 
to  address  a  meeting  in  Washington. 
D.C.,  of  the  National  Association  for 
Mental  Health. 

This  was  a  significant  meeting,  help- 
ing to  mark  the  Important  achievements 
of  the  association  and  its  related  orga- 
nizations on  behalf  of  effective  mental 
health  programs.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished citizens  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  who  have  provided  the  leader- 
ship for  these  programs. 

The  Washington  meeting  gave  me  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  health  of  to- 
day's world — and  some  of  the  political 
and  social  illnesses  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  progress  of  our  own  society  and 
international  society.  I  emphasized  that 
it  is  particularly  important  today  for  the 
United  States  to  understand  some  of 
the  significant  changes  which  are  re- 
shaping our  Nation — and  indeed  all  na- 
tions— in  recent  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  a&k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  my  address  to  the  National 
Association  for  Mental  Health  be  insert- 
ed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Mental  Health   and   World   Peace 
(By  Senator   Hubert  H.   Humphrkt) 

In  this  season  traditionally  given  over  to 
the  counting  of  our  national  blessings,  we 
should  be  particularly  grateful  that  there  Is 
a  National   Association  of  Mental  Health. 

Thanks,  in  large  part,  to  the  work  of  this 
great  voluntary  health  agency,  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Americans  have  been  freed 
from  despair  and  degradation,  from  the  age- 
old  tradition  of  inhvmian  confinement  and 
brutal  treatment  of  the  mentaUy  Ul. 

In  this  the  centennial  year  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation,  the  process  of  eman- 
cipation from  mental  Illness  Is  on  the  way. 
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Ther*  U  a  new  freed<»n  for  those  who  have 
'been  the  piiaonen  of  antiquated  and  obao- 
lete  treatment  of  mental  Ulneaa. 

Tet.  there  continues  to  be  a  shocking  toU 
taken  by  peychlatrlc  disorders  In  America. 

We  have  only  b«g\m  the  great  work  of 
reducing  the  staggering  backlog  of  unmet 
psychiatric  needs  In  our  communities — of 
care  of  the  sick  young  and  the  sick  old,  of 
the  Institutionalized  and  the  "walking 
wounded."  of  the  Jurenlle  delinquent  and 
the  mlzed-up  criminal  adult,  of  the  potential 
suicide  and  the  alcoholic. 

President  Kennedy  In  his  m  cm  age  to  Con- 
gress In  Pebmary  of  this  year  called  for  ac- 
tion on  both  the  mental  Illness  and  mental 
retardation  front.  He  asked  for  cooperative, 
united  action  In  the  Government  and  on  the 
part  of  voluntary  groups. 

We  can  be  grateful  as  a  Nation  this  year 
for  the  enactment  of  one  of  the  boldest 
programs  In  the  field  of  mental  health  In 
the  history  of  the  world — the  President's 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  law — 
Public  Law  88-164. 

If  the  1st  session  ot  the  88th  Congress  had 
done  nothing  more  than  the  passage  of  the 
President's  mental  health  program.  It  could 
jtistlflably  claim  to  have  achieved  a  memora- 
ble record.  In  this  accomplishment,  we  are 
deeply  Indebted  to  a  great  Senater  whose 
name  la  IdenUHed  with  the  health  of  this 
Nation  and  the  welfare  of  ova  people — the 
senior  Senator  from  Alabama,  Listxb  Hnx. 
I  have  considered  It  a  privilege  to  have  sup- 
ported his  elTorta.  to  serve  with  him  In  the 
Congress,  and  to  be  a  coeponsor  of  the 
mental  health  and  mental  retardation  leg- 
islation. 

With  the  authorUed  $150  million  over  the 
next  3  years,  community  health  centers  can 
be  constructed  which  can  substantially  re- 
duce the  population  of  oxir  large,  centralized, 
public  mental  Institutions. 

Providing  preventive  services,  early  diag- 
nosis, comprehensive  treatment  on  both  an 
In-patlent  and  an  outpatient  basis,  these 
canters  will  also  provide  the  all -important 
aftercare  for  discharged  hospital  patients. 

But,  as  you  know,  the  final  version  of  the 
act  did  not  provide  the  necessary  funds  to 
staff  these  new  facilities.  We  must  go  on  to 
authorize  such  funds.  You  and  I  know  that 
It  takea  more  than  four  walla  to  bring  a 
community  health  center  to  life.  It  takes 
trained  people.  It  takes  money  to  instruct 
them,  and  to  keep  them  on  the  job. 

Here  again,  short-sighted,  self-styled 
"economy  advocates"  have  proudly  wasted 
a  dollar  to  save  a  penny.  Rather  than  sav- 
ing money,  such  false  economy  will  have 
"succeeded"  In  continuing  one  of  the  most 
shocking  and  Indefensible  wastes  In  the 
world:  the  waste  ot  human  lives. 

Wholly  aside  from  the  suffering  and  an- 
guish caused  by  falling  to  move  ahead  swift- 
ly In  the  field  of  mental  health,  the  actual 
dollar  costs  to  our  national  economy  are 
Incalculable.  I  simply  cannot  understand 
the  point  of  view  that  would  deny  a  modest 
Investment  now  In  order  to  save  literally 
himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars  In  annual 
tax  moneys  which  wUl  otherwise  have  to 
be  expended  for  direct  welfare  purpoees,  for 
crime  prevention  and  Imprisonment,  for  pay- 
ing— in  short — the  incredible  direct  costs  of 
mental  Illness  In  our  society. 

We  must  have  more  psychiatrists,  more 
psychiatric  social  workers  and  related  per- 
sonnel. We  need  them  now.  And,  we  are 
going  to  need  them  even  more  iirgently  each 
year,  as  we  come  to  gripe  with  old  and 
emerging  problems. 

X^MSh  of  us  has  an  obligation  to  dedicate 
our  intelligence,  and  our  energy  to  the  goal 
of  providing  thU  Nation  with  the  intellec- 
tual and  professional  skills  to  solve  the  trag- 
edy of  widespread  and  preventable,  curable 
mental  illness. 

There  Is  a  desperate  need  for  greater  coop- 
eration between  all  levels  of  government^ 


Federal,  State,  and  local — In  launching  a 
major  offensive  upon  mental  Illness  and  the 
care  and  rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded. In  thU  great  work  the  role  of  the 
private  and  voluntary  groups  Is  invaluable. 
The  care  and  the  treatment — yes,  and  the 
rehabilitation  of  the  mentally  111  and  men- 
tally retarded  will  require  not  only  the  sci- 
entific knowledge  of  the  doctor  and  phychla- 
trlst,  but  also  the  understanding  professional 
competence  of  the  social  worker,  the  employ- 
ment o£Bce,  private  Industry,  and  govern- 
ment agencies.  These  are  being  supple- 
mented in  a  significant  manner  by  the  ef- 
forta  of  our  schools  and  the  churchee.  We 
are  particularly  Indebted  to  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  and  to  Dr.  Pellx  and  his 
staff  for  their  leadership  and  pioneering 
efforts. 

These  are  matters  of  deep  concern  to  the 
National  Association  for  Mental  Health. 
Tou  need  no  exhortations  to  give  of  your- 
selves in  this — yes,  heroic— cause. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  spend  a  few  minutes 
discussing  the  role  of  sanity,  of  logic,  of 
reason,  of  emotional  stability — all  thoae 
goals  of  mental  health — In  terms  of  the  life 
and  death  of  our  civilization. 

For  It  Is  not  individuals  alone  who  can  be 
afflicted  with  emotional  instability,  frus- 
trations, and  IrraUonal  behavior.  Whole 
groupw,  entire  nations  can  be  swept  Into  pat- 
terns of  behavior  which  can  have  terrible 
consequences  to  themselves  and  to  the  future 
of  civilization. 

The  continued  life  of  our  world — imper- 
fect as  It  is— depends  fundamentally  on  the 
mental  health  and  the  emotional  stability 
of  the  world's  leaders.  For  the  power  avail- 
able to  such  men  is  so  incredible  that  the 
world  of  1963  literally  hangs  in  the  balance 
upon  their  decisions. 

We  live  in  the  kind  of  a  world  with  no 
margin  for  error. 

We  live  in  a  world  In  which  the  penalty  for 
raah  judgment  la  monstrously  out  of  pro- 
portion, in  which  the  misjudgment  or  mls- 
calciilatlon  of  a  powerful  leader  can  bring 
down  civilization  in  death  and  destruction; 
or  where  the  act  of  an  emotionally  unstable 
person  or  Irresponsible  citizen  can  strike 
down  a  great  leader. 

No — the  decisions  of  greet  nation-states  are 
not  child's  play.  Matters  of  peace  and  war,  of 
life  or  annihilation,  cannot  be  left  to  men 
who  are  dominated  by  wild  emotionalism,  or 
to  fanatics,  or  to  those  who  see  the  world  as 
a  child  sees  it. 

The  possibilities  for  thermonuclear  war  do 
not  i>ermlt  childish  answers  to  the  vital 
man-sized  problems  between  nations. 

No  rational,  mature  society  will  accept 
quickie  solutions  for  complex  problems. 

I  believe,  despite  the  shrill  clamor  from 
the  extremists  in  our  midst,  that  the  vast 
majority  of  Americans  demand  In  their  lead- 
ers the  qualities  which  we  associate  with 
the  mature  and  rational  individual— calm 
and  courage  In  crisis;  a  determination  to 
weigh  the  consequences  of  action,  and.  final- 
ly, firmness  in  making  decisions  and  sticking 
to  them. 

Yes,  to  face  danger  calmly,  to  weigh  the 
consequences,  to  be  firm  without  being  ob- 
stinate; to  be  resolirte  without  being  arro- 
gant; to  make  the  hard  decisions;  these  are 
the  hallmarks  of  the  great  leaders  and  Presi- 
dents. Everything  else — brilliance  of  intel- 
lect, charm  of  manner,  a  magnificent  voice — 
all  these  qualities  are  of  relatively  small  con- 
sequence. 

The  keeping  of  an  honorable  peace  Is  the 
overriding  preoccupwitlon  of  Amertcans.  This 
is  our  commitment  to  a  worried  and  anxious 
humanity. 

We  have  learned  in  the  20th  century  to 
deal  with  mental  Illness  compassionately 
and  Intelligently.  We  no  longo-  recoil  be- 
fore Ita  sign,  or  panic  In  Its  presence.  We 
deal  with  It.  We  handle  it.  As  a  society,  we 
take  steps,  as  we  are  doing,  to  reduce  It,  to 
reverse  It,  to  minimize  It,  to  cure  It. 


So,  too.  we  shoTild  deal  with  that  emotion- 
al Instability  that  affllcta  a  significant  but 
small  minority  In  our  midst  that  some  call 
the  extreme  right,  some  the  Blrchers,  some 
the  wild  men  of  reaction. 

We  had  another  small  but  significant  mi- 
nority that  "fiew  off  the  handle"  In  the 
IGSO's:  that  swallowed  extravagant  prom- 
tsea;  that  thought  In  terms  of  slogans  and 
dogma;  that  represented  the  fanaticism  of 
the  extreme   left. 

Today  some  of  the  very  leaders  of  that 
fanatic  movement  of  the  left  of  three  dec- 
ades ago  turn  up  as  leaders  of  another 
fanatic  movement,  this  time  on  the  right. 
They  still  see  the  world  In  total  black  or 
white.  They  are  sUll  looking  for  inunedlata 
and  final  answers.  They  are  stUl  substitut- 
ing dogma  for  creative  thought.  They  ar« 
still  angry,  fearful,  deeply  and  fundamen- 
tally dUturbed  by  the  world  around  them. 

But  we  must  not  react  emotionally  to  such 
emotionalism. 

We  must  not  permit  ourselves  either  to  be 
frightened  by  the  fanatics  in  our  midst  or  to 
be  goctded  into  impulsive  acts  of  repression 
against  them. 

Nor  can  we  afford  to  let  their  strident 
voices  become  the  dominant  theme  of  the 
American  orchestration. 

Rather  we  must  proceed  with  the  work  of 
the  Nation,  undaunted  and  xuidlsturbed;  to 
keep  the  peace,  and  to  continue  buUdlng  our 
own  Imperfect  society  into  something  better 
for  our  children. 

It  is  no  coincidence  that  peoples  of  tha 
Soviet  Union  also  want  a  better  life  for 
themselves  and  for  those  who  wUl  follow 
af  tar  them. 

I  am  intrigued  and  challenged  by  what 
appears  to  be  happening  in  the  Soviet 
Union — that  center  of  hostile  power  which 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  thinking  of 
as  Implacable,  monolithic  and  Impenetrable. 
That  citadel  of  terror  and  oppresalon  under 
Josef  Stalin,  that  fountainhead  of  violence 
and  subversion.  Is  showing  signs  of  growing 
maturity.  The  world  U  being  let  in  through 
the  cracks  in  the  once-eolld  Iron  Curtain. 

I  am  not  optimistic  as  to  believe  that  be- 
cause we  have  an  agreement  at  last  on  a 
nuclear  test  ban,  the  long  cold  war  that 
began  16  years  ago.  Is  over  or  even  deferred 
or  greatly  diminished. 

But  there  are  Important  things  happen- 
ing Inside  the  Soviet  Union,  and  Inside  the 
satelllta  nations  of  Sastam  Europe.  Every 
perceptive  visitor  who  has  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  comparing  his  impressions  this 
year  with  those  of  earlier  years  comes  back 
convinced  that  the  lid  Is  coming  off — the 
curtain  is  lifting,  in  CommunUt  Europe, 
however  slowly  and  cautiously. 

There  are  Important  signs  that  the  Soviet 
leadership  is  not  paranoid  as  it  once  was, 
that  It  Is  beginning  to  accept  the  oppor- 
txmlty  to  communicate.  The  Voice  of 
America  Is  being  allowed  to  get  through 
freely  to  the  Soviet  people  for  the  first  time 
in  many  years.  Desplta  the  curious  and 
disturbing  Incident  of  the  arbitrary  arrest 
of  Professor  Barghoorn.  travel  and  inquiry 
Inside  the  Soviet  Union  is  freer  now  than  10 
years  ago.  Soviet  citizens  are  being  increas- 
ingly permitted  to  travel  outside  the  coun- 
try. Western  books  and  newspapers  and 
periodicals  are  increasingly  being  permitted 
to  circulate — In  however  restricted  a  faahlon. 

Internally,  change  is  in  the  air.  The  Com- 
munists have  failed  to  make  their  bloc  a 
maximum  security  prison.  Fresh  winds  are 
blowing  through  the  Iron  bars.  Orthodoxy 
Is  being  challenged:  dogmas  questioned. 

How  far  It  will  lead  no  one  knows.  But 
we  do  know  these  facta: 

The  secret  police  are  less  omnipresent.  An 
Intellectual  ferment  Is  beginning. 

Conununlst  society  Is  changing.  Commu- 
nist theory  has  been  in  a  headon  collision 
with  20th  century  fact — the  breakdown  of 
Soviet  agriculture,  the  restlveness  of  Intel- 
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lectuals,  the  rising  demands  of  consumers, 
the  emergence  of  a  poat  revolution  manage- 
rial elite. 

We  need  to  keep  in  doseat  touch  with  all 
elemento  of  Soviet  society. 

I  have  strongly  supported  the  cultural  ex- 
change program.  I  have  gone  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  three  times  in  the  past  several 
years,  and  I  have  done  my  best  to  commu- 
nicate and  to  laam — from  the  Kremlin  down 
to  the  peasant  In  the  field. 

I  have  watched  the  last-growing  trade  de- 
veloping between  our  friends  and  allies  in 
Western  Europe  and  the  Communist  bloc — 
a  trade  that  amounts  in  exporta  alone  to 
several  billions  of  dollars  annually.  So  long 
as  such  trade  is  not  In  strategic  materials, 
I  believe  that  there  have  been  Important  divl- 
(.  dends  to  the  West — beyond  the  currency 
earned.  For  with  trade  comes  contact  and 
communication.  If  you  are  to  buy  and  sell, 
you  have  to  talk  to  each  other. 

We  need  many  more  projecta  of  peace  in 
which  Bast  and  West  can  work  together  and 
can  ease  tension  and  suspicion. 

"Work  therapy"  wtU  do  the  Soviet  "pa- 
tients" good. 

They  could  use  a  "Halfway  House"  back  to 
the  world  of  reality,  a  way  station  between 
Joseph  Stalin's  despotic  world  of  "1984"  and, 
we  hope,  a  better,  freer  life  In  the  years  to 
come. 

No  one  ever  cured  a  suspicious  and  with- 
drawn patient  by  relegating  him  to  an  Iso- 
lated cell. 

And  the  sick  attitude  of  the  Soviet  leader- 
ship that  has  "seen  enemies  on  every  hand," 
that  has  seen  "persecutors  and  tormentors" 
everywhere  has  fed  on  Itself.  Ita  own  propa- 
ganda has  tended  to  convince  the  Soviet 
leadership. 

But  that  blind.  untOlinklng.  dogmatic  and 
emotional  conviction  that  all  the  non- 
Communist  world  Is  In  league  to  destroy 
them,  and  that  the  highest  pxirpose  of  life 
Is  to  conquer  or  destroy  the  non-Communist 
world,  is  clearly  giving  way  to  a  new  and 
vitally  important  attitude.  Today  the  old 
communism  and  the  new  are  locked  in  a 
struggle.  There  are  still  those  In  the  Com- 
munist world  who  continue  to  be  imprisoned 
by  their  own  hatreds  and  frustrations.  We 
call  them  Stalinists,  or,  more  often,  Pelplng- 
llne  Conununlsts.  They  decry  the  theory  of 
"coexistence."  They  call  for  war  to  the 
death,  and  If  such  a  war  should  destroy 
much  of  theli  own  civilization,  so  be  It. 
This  Is  a  madness.    It  Is  a  sickness. 

What  we  can  hope  for  is  that  saner  voices 
will  prevail  within  the  Communist  world.  If 
there  may  not  be  friendship  In  the  coming 
,  decades,  at  least  there  may  yet  be  a  rational 
leadership  In  the  Soviet  Union  which  can 
agree  with  us  on  cocxunon  undertaking  ot 
mutual  benefit. 

Such  mutual  efforts  can  include: 
The    scientific    conquest    of    cancer    and 
heart  disease,  aa  welt  as  teamwork  In  basic 
research. 

Joint  weather  research,  looking  to  the  day 
when  weather  can  be  controlled  for  man- 
kind's service. 

Common  programs  for  Improved  interna- 
tional communication,  as  through  television, 
expanded  cultural  exchange. 
Such  a  derelopmeet  of  common  work  and 
common  purposes,  Bvch  an  increase  in  com- 
munication between  rationsLl  voBn  and 
women  inside  and  outside  the  Conununlst 
world,  offers,  it  seems  to  me.  the  only 
ultimate  way  out  ot  the  time  of  nuclear 
terror. 

For  it  is  In  men's  minds  that  wars  are 
born,  that  sound  or  fatal  decisions  are  made. 
There  are  decisions  that  must  meanwhile 
be  made,  actions  that  must  be  undertaken 
in  our  own  •octoty  to  bulM  a  still  finer 
Amertca. 

We  ought  to  consider  that  society  for  a 
moment — that  Imperfect,  and  for  many  mil- 
lions  of  our  people,  frustrating  and   soul- 
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searing  society  of  poverty,  deprivation,  dis- 
crimination and  humiliation. 

Psychiatry  telle  ys :  Give  a  ^lld  or  a  man 
or  a  woman  room — room  to  grow,  to  develop, 
to  fulfill  himself. 

We  are  not  giving  the  tenth  of  America 
represented  by  oxir  Negro  citizens  the  "room- 
to  make  their  fullest  contributions  to  our 
democracy. 

We  cannot  expect  almost  30  million  Ameri- 
cans to  be  contented  with  living  for  the  most 
part  In  the  filth  of  slums,  or  with  being 
denied  the  jobs  their  brains  axul  skills  qvialif  y 
them  for,  denied  the  respect  arwl  equal  treat- 
ment they  deserve  from  their  fellow  citizens. 
There  are  no  easy  solutions  to  this  fore- 
most of  America  dilemmas.  But  there  Is  a 
constructive  work  which  must  be  done  on 
every  front  to  make  the  U.S.  Constitution 
and  the  American  dream  a  living  reality  for 
the  Negro.  This  will  demand  tremendous 
effort,  understanding  and  self-restraint  on 
the  part  of  both  Negroes  and  whites,  and 
patient  perseverance. 

There  are  other  Americans,  whose  lot  to 
not  so  desperate  as  that  of  ovtr  Negro  citizens, 
but    which    is    sufllciently    frustrating    and 
deadening.    I  am  thinking  of  our  50  million 
over -66  Americans — too  many  of  tbam  con- 
demned to  a  life  of  poverty,  boredom,  and 
stagnation.     Some  societies  make  the  later 
years  the  golden  years  of  respect,  of  close 
family  affection,  of  usefulness.    Regrettably, 
we  seem  to  have  fallen  into  a  pattern  of  in- 
difference to  our  elderly  that  resulte  for  very 
many  of  them  In  loneliness  and  despair.    It 
is  no  mere  coincidence  that  the  ranks  of  the 
extreme    right    are    swelled    from,    this   age 
group,   whose    experiences    have   tended    to 
make  them  bitter,  and  cynical  and  who  want 
to  strike  out  in  their  frustration  aind  anguish. 
There  are  the  swelling  ranks  of  the  uzMm- 
f^oyed — displaced  by  automation,  left  high 
and  dry  in  the  mining  and  timber  areas  of 
our  Nation  by  radical  changes  in  Industry 
planning — men    and    women    who    want    to 
work,  to  hold  up  their  heads,  to  pay  their 
way — but  who  are  abandoned  by  society  to 
the   dole,    to   the   welfare   rolls,    to   private 
charity.    What   does  thto   treatment  do  to 
proud    paopto — who   hava    never    asked    Cor 
more  than  the  chance  to  work  at  a  decent 
wage? 

What  does  it  do  to  a  good  fanner  who  finds 
because  he  and  his  fellow  farmers  are  effi- 
cient that  he  has  overproduced  himself  right 
out  of  a  decent  living?  There  Is  despair  and 
heartbreak  through  the  hills  and  across  the 
plains  of  America,  as  farmer  after  farmer 
grows  old  and  sees  his  sons  and  daughters 
leave  the  life  of  rural  America  for  an  uncer- 
tain and  too  often  unprepared  life  in  the 
city.  We  are  permitting  vast  and  heedless 
economic  forces  to  transform  the  vital  living 
patterns  of  whole  classes  of  Americans  with- 
out taking  steps  to  make  change  something 
more  than  a  painful  and  cruel  uprooting  of 
families. 

Meanwhile,  in  our  cities,  we  introduce  more 
efficient  machines  into  our  factories  without 
considering  what  will  happen  to  the  factory 
producers  thus  displayed — especially  those 
over  40. 

We  tear  down  slums  for  urban  renewal 
without  helping  to  renew  the  lives  of  the 
lower  income  groups  who  occupy  some  of  the 
new  buildings  or  who  are  displaced  to  sUU 
more  crowded  areas. 

And  what  of  the  women  of  America — still 
discriminated  against  in  job  opportunities, 
tens  of  millions  of  them  discotnnged  and  ef- 
fectively barred  from  the  benefits  of  higher 
education  and  the  opportunity  for  personal 
fulflllmant  (»Ke  their  families  have  grown 
up? 

The  boredom.  fr\i*tration,  and  purposeLeas- 
nees  of  ao  many  groups  of  Americans  is 
dramatically  illustrated  by  the  facta  of  tran- 
quilizer consumption — an  estimated  SVi  mil- 
lion people  taking  tranquilizers  dally — by  the 
illegal  traffic  in  amphetamine  and  barbitu- 


rate pills  that  amounta  to  5  billion  pills  each 
year. 

Too  many  of  the  youth  of  onrr  country — 
far  too  many — are  rootless  and  uncltallenged, 
cynical  and  bored.  Too  often  they  are  un- 
employed, too  often  they  are  trapped  into 
premature  sexual  experimentation  and  ugly 
forced  marriages  or  humiliating  mother- 
hood out  of  wedlock. 

Is  oiir  society  so  barren  of  ideas  that  we 
cannot  come  up  with  the  excitement  of  ptir- 
poeefBl  work,  of  useful,  challenging  employ- 
ment? 

We  ooiild  put  young  men  to  work  to  Im- 
prove the  badly  neglected  outdoor  recrea- 
tional areas  oi  our  Nation,  in  a  Youth  Con- 
servation Corps. 

We  could  put  our  young  men  and  women — 
and  our  older  citizens,  as  well — to  work  In  a 
domestic  Peace  Corps  to  attack  the  terrible 
social  and  economic  problems  of  our  slum 
areas.  The  oversea  Peace  Corps,  now  in  ita 
third  year,  has  demonstrated  that  there  is  an 
underlying  hunger  for  service  in  our  people, 
a  yearning  to  do  something  of  significance 
and  honor,  to  create  something,  to  bring 
relief  from  hunger,  ignorance,  and  oppres- 
sion. 

I  deeply  believe  that  William  James  was 
right  when  he  called  for  a  "moral  equivalent 
of  war" — ^fcH"  the  developntent  of  programs 
of  national  policy  which  could  strike  fixe  in 
the  hearta  of  young  Americans,  which  coiild 
call  forth  the  same  noble  outpouring  of  gen- 
erous giving  of  themselves  that  patriotism 
has  brought  forth  in  time  of  war. 

Mental  health,  as  you  know,  is  not  a  nega- 
tive concept.  It  Is  not  simply  the  absence 
at  mental  illness,  but  the  achievement  of  a 
positive,  constructive  attitude  toward  life. 

Surely;  the  good  life  in  the  United  Statea 
does  not  have  to  be  confined  to  consump- 
tion— to  possessing,  to  watching,  to  being 
a  bystander  of  a  world  passing  by. 

There  is  no  easy,  instant  answer  to  the 
good  life  or  to  peace  or  to  any  otbcr  great 
goal. 

The  real  answer  comas  much  hantar.  It 
requires  plana — Investment — hard  work  to 
build  the  America  to  which  our  people  are 
enUtled. 

Science  has  learned  that  not  Jxist  the  young 
must  grow,  but  people  of  all  ages — tt  their 
lives  are  to  be  fxill  and  productive. 

If  this  Nation  U  to  grow  at  the  rata  It 
diouM,  we  must  contlnus  to  be  a  bold,  "can 
do.  will  do"  people.  We  must  not  allow  old, 
tired  voices  which  say  "mustn't  do" — "can't 
fXo" — to  restrain  our  rate  of  achievement. 

We  must.  In  Emerson's  words,  proceed  to 
"put  our  creed  Into  our  deed." 

Our  creed  Is  health — not  as  an  end  In  It- 
self, but  as  the  means  for  building  a  better 
life  for  ourselves,  and  for  aU  mankind. 

liBt  us  write  this  creed  proudly  into  tba 
evente  ot  today's  and  tomorrow's  world. 


THE  CHARACTER  AND  ABILJTIES  OP 
PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSCtti 

Mr*.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  a  great 
deal  of  comment  and  concern  for  the 
future  of  this  Nation  has  begun  both  In 
this  country  and  abroad  over  the  direc- 
tion that  America  will  now  take  In  the 
wake  of  the  IncredlWe  tragedy  that  oc- 
curred last  Priday. 

I  wish  to  address  my  statement  today 
to  comments  that  hare  been  expressed 
OTcr  whether  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
sow  can  truly  lead  this  Nation. 

I  have  not  a  single  doubt  In  my  mind 
about  the  ability  of  President  Johnson 
to  perform  insplrationally  In  eyery  re- 
spect. I  hare  been  pririleged  to  know 
him  sbiee  1966  and  hare  had  a  rery  close 
working  relationship  with  him  In  my  offi- 
cial duties  and  as  a  friend. 
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These  past  associations  give  me  insight 
Into  his  character  and  abilities  and  an 
understanding  of  his  principles.  He  is 
widely  known  in  Nevada,  where  the  citi- 
zens of  my  State  have  had  occasions 
through  his  frequent  trips  to  Nevada  to 
know  him  well. 

Based  on  this  intimate  prior  knowl- 
edge of  his  abilities,  I  am  convinced  that 
be  fits  the  historic  mold  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  history  who  have  come 
forth  in  times  of  extreme  crisis  to  lead 
America. 

I  do  not  believe  there  is  a  single  man 
in  this  Nation  more  qualified  by  experi- 
ence, temperament,  patriotism,  and 
training  to  lead  this  Nation. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  a  compassion 
and  understanding  for  the  average  citi- 
zen which  few  men  can  claim.  In  the 
next  few  days,  weeks,  and  months  I  be- 
lieve that  these  qualities  which  he  pos- 
sesses in  great  abimdance  will  be  made 
evident  to  all  of  the  citizens  of  this  Na- 
tion and  to  freemen  around  the  world. 

As  for  ourselves,  ais  Americans,  we  can 
give  him  no  less  than  our  total  support 
and  confidence,  as  well  as  our  good 
wishes  and  prayers. 


TRIBXrrE  TO  THE  RICHMAN  BROS. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  in  the  neighborhood 
where  I  was  bom  and  reared,  for  many 
years  there  has  been  a  clothing  factory 
operated  by  the  Richman  Bros.  Its 
workers  consist  of  many  persons  with 
ancestral  backgrounds  of  the  United 
States  and  of  foreign  nations — especially 
of  the  captive  and  satellite  countries. 
The  relationship  between  employers  and 
the  workers  has  been  of  a  most  friendly 
character.  Their  Joint  purpose  has  been 
to  promote  the  welfare  and  success  both 
of  the  enterprise  and  the  men  and  women 
working  in  it. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  officials  of  the 
company  and  the  workers,  numbering 
about  a  thousand,  will  meet  to  rejoice  and 
express  gratitude  for  the  bounties  which 
this  country  has  provided  for  them.  In 
their  mediation  they  will  undoubtedly 
ponder  about  what  they  have  and  do 
not  have. 

Traditionally,  Thanksgiving  is  the  time 
of  year  when  we  reflect  upon  the  many 
things  we  have  for  which  we  give  thanks. 
What  about  the  things  we  do  not  have? 

For  example,  our  country  does  not 
have:  An  ugly  brick  wall  separating 
friends  and  loved  ones;  a  government 
which  forces  its  people  to  support  a  single 
political  party;  large  numbers  of  people 
who  are  undernourished  or  uneducated; 
newspapers  which  print  only  what  a 
dictator  decides  is  right  for  the  people 
to  read;  an  economic  system  which 
strictly  controls  what  a  person  can  earn 
on  his  Job. 

We  owe  the  absence  of  these  things  to 
the  dedication  of  the  people  who  founded 
our  Giovemment  and  their  common  belief 
in  a  way  of  life  which  cannot  and  will 
not  tolerate  such  things. 

For  the  many  things  we  have  in  this 
great  Nation  as  well  as  these  things  we 
do  not  have,  we  should  be  equally  thank- 
ful. 


WHO  WAS  TO  BLAME? 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  some- 
thing desperately  needs  to  be  said  in  de- 
fense of  America  at  this  terrible  time 
when  a  sense  of  sorrow  too  often  becomes 
a  sense  of  guilt. 

It  was  not  a  flaw  in  the  American  sys- 
tem or  the  American  character  that 
struck  down  John  Kennedy.  It  was  not 
the  sin  of  a  city  or  of  its  citizens.  It 
was  not  a  tragedy  that  struck  from  some 
dark  stain  of  violence  on  the  American 
system  or  In  the  American  soul.  And  we 
do  not  serve  the  best  interests  of  our  Na- 
tion, of  truth,  or  of  the  memory  of  a 
murdered  President  by  letting  wrongly 
placed  recriminations  overcome  the  good 
sense  of  this  great  Nation  and  its  people. 

John  Kennedy  was  struck  down  by  a 
man  whose  mind  had  been  warped  by 
an  alien  violence,  not  by  a  native  con- 
dition. Dallas,  in  good  heart  and  a 
deeply  troubled  conscience,  of  course  re- 
grets that  it  had  been  recently  the  scene 
of  a  thoroughly  reprehensible  reproach 
to  another  political  leader.  But  that  was 
bad  manners.  It  was  not  of  the  same 
order,  by  any  stretch  of  even  a  troubled 
imagination,  as  the  violent  felony  that 
one  who  was  only  an  occasional  resident 
of  that  city  and  a  stranger  to  the  Ameri- 
can heritage  committed  last  week. 

America's  greatness  is  what  we  are  se- 
ing  now.  as  an  entire  Nation  mourns  its 
last  President,  rallies  behind  its  new 
President  and  gets  on  with  the  business 
of  freedom  and  freedom's  cause.  Let  us 
mourn  the  terrible  event  but  let  us  not 
mourn  for  the  American  soul — for  that 
soul  is  stout  and  lighted  by  truth  and 
faith.  Let  the  blame  be  on  him  who 
actually  committed  the  crime.  America 
must  believe  in  itself  now  and  behave  as 
though  it  does.  What  happened  was  not 
America's  fault.  Only  the  sober  realiza- 
tion of  that  can  make  our  mourning 
meaningful  and  not  torture  it  with  a  guilt 
that  is  undeserved  and  unworthy  of  the 
cause  in  which  our  Presidents  live  and  for 
which  sometimes  they  tragically  die. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  congratulate  the  Sena- 
tor upon  his  statement.  I  have  heard 
many  commentators  and  read  state- 
ments to  the  effect  that  we  are  all  guilty, 
that  we  are  all  to  be  blamed  for  this  hor- 
rible crime. 

I  accept  no  blame  for  what  this  de- 
mented man  did.  I  feel  no  sense  of  per- 
sonal guilt.  He  is  the  one  who  had  be- 
come a  fanatic.  Why  should  all  America 
be  blamed  for  the  actions  of  one 
fanatic? 

I  reject  the  mass  guilt  which  so  many 
are  trying  to  attribute  to  the  entire 
country.  Who  attributed  the  attempt 
to  assassinate  President  Truman  by  the 
Puerto  Ricans  to  collective  guilt?  True, 
our  society  has  many  problems  and  im- 
perfections, much  stress  and  distress, 
hate,  fear,  and  disappointment;  but  it  is 
an  injustice  to  our  millions  of  people  of 
good  will,  even  the  teeming  thousands  of 
hospitable,  cheering  people  in  Dallas,  to 
charge  them  with  murderous  guilt.  I 
reject  it  for  myself  and  for  my  people. 


This  was  an  act  of  a  madman.  Again, 
I  c(»igratulate  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  I  Join  in  those  con- 
gratulations. 


SENATOR  CLARK'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  paid 
a  fine  and  fitting  tribute  to  our  late 
President  at  a  memorial  service  held, 
last  Sunday,  at  Independence  Hall  in 
Philadelphia.  He  expressed  the  mission 
President  Kennedy  held  closest  to  his 
heart,  which  is  the  great  unfinished 
business  of  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  Senator  Clark's  remarks  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  FtrzcnALO  Kknnzdt — 1917-1063 

The  world  has  suddenly  lost  America's 
leader. 

A  man  of  youth,  vitality,  and  strength. 
A  man  of  a  happy  mixture  of  Idealism  and 
practicality,  of  charm,  of  wit.  of  intelligence. 

A  friendly  man  committed  to  the  causes  of 
peace,  of  freedom,  of  equal  opportunity  for 
all. 

In  his  Inaugiiral  address  nearly  3  years 
ago,  he  said:  "Let  the  word  go  forth  from 
this  time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike, 
that  the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new 
generation  of  Americans — born  In  this  cen- 
tury, tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard 
and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  herit- 
age— and  unwlUlng  to  witness  or  permit  the 
slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to 
which  this  Nation  has  always  been  com- 
mitted, and  to  which  we  are  committed  to- 
day at  home  and  around  the  world." 

No  madman's  bullet  can  be  permitted 
to  stop  this  memorable  march  of  America 
as  a  part  of  the  human  race  toward  peace 
and  freedom,  compassion  and  Justice  under 
law. 

The  brotherhood  of  man  and  the  father- 
hood of  Ood  call  upon  us  to  reach  out  loving 
hands  across  barriers  of  race,  religion,  color, 
bigotry  and  belligerence  to  all  who  feel  as 
he  did. 

Let  us  keep  our  hands  outstretched. 


NEED  FOR  CRIMINAL  STATUTES  TO 
MAKE  CERTAIN  OUTRAGEOUS 
ACTS  FEDERAL  CRIMES 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  the  tragic 
loss  sustained  by  his  family  and  friends, 
the  Nation  and  world,  in  the  death  of 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
makes  it  imperative  that  our  criminal 
statutes  be  amended  to  make  such  out- 
rageous acts  a  Federal  crime.  A  pointed 
editorial  to  that  effect  appeared  this 
morning  in  the  Washington  Post  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  it  be  print- 
ed in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[FYom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  26.  1063] 
Makx  It  a  Pkddul  Ceimk 
Certainly  the  law  should  be  amended  to 
make  the  asasslnatlon  of  the  President  a 
Federal  crime.  It  Is  ironic  Indeed  that  the 
criminal  who  murdered  President  Kennedy 
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violated  only  the  law  of  Teaas.  Actually  his 
foul  deed  was  a  crime  against  the  Nation — 
on*  of  the  most  serious  crime*  against  tha 
NatiOD  in  this  eentory. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  severe  penaltlM 
are  prescribed  for  felons  who  murder  or  at- 
tack Federal  Judges.  DJB.  attorneys.  FBI 
agent*,  postal  inspectar*.  Secret  Service  of- 
flceim,  caatoms  a^nts  and  v&rioiis  employ- 
ees of  the  Departments  of  the  Interior  and 
Agriculture.  But  this  law  for  the  protection 
of  oOlcers  and  employees  of  the  United  States 
does  not.  strangely  enough,  cover  the  Presi- 
dent or  members  of  his  Cabinet. 

Presumably  the  need  for  Federal  law  In 
this  field  has  not  prevk>usly  been  empha- 
sized. When  IJnooln  was  assassinated,  the 
country  was  still  under  martial  law.  Ths 
assassin  oS  President  Oarfleld  was  prosecuted 
in  the  DlsUlct  of  Columbia  and  the  assassin 
of  President  McKlnley  In  New  York.  Thers 
Is  a  strong  presumption  that  Texas  would 
bavs  convicted  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  of  the  slay- 
ing of  President  Kenneify  if  Oswald  himself 
had  not  been  killed  as  he  was  being  trans- 
ferred to  tlM  county  JalJ.  But  the  serious 
bungtlng  of  this  vital  caae  by  the  Dallas  po- 
lios constitutes  a  strong  argtmiant  for  th* 
dlnctloo  at  such  deUcate  operations  by  the 
FBI  from  th*  very  beginning. 

Tb«  evenU  In  Dallas  have  shown  all  too 
clearly  that  P^ederal  oOlclals  should  have 
been  la  charge  of  the  police  work  from  the 
beginning.  High  crimes  against  the  Nation 
cannot  b*  safsly  left  to  InvesQgatlon  and 
proaecutloci  by  local  otBclais  of  the  com- 
munity in  wbl^i  such  co-lmes  happen  to  take 
place.  As  soon  as  Congress  resumes  its  op- 
erations, Kepre**ntatlv*  Rscbasd  S.  Schwxx- 
Kxa,  of  Pennsylvania,  will  Introduce  a  blU 
to  extend  th*  protactloa  of  section  1 114, 
United  States  Code,  to  the  President  and  Vic* 
Pr*sid*nt.  We  hop*  tSx&t  it  wlQ  be  given 
prompt  attention  by  the  Judiciary  Commit- 
tees and  that  they  will  also  Include  within 
the  terms  of  the  bill  other  officials  In  the  line 
of  succession  to  the  President.  Perhaps 
agency  heads,  their  deputies  and  Members 
of  Congress  should  also  be  included. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  under- 
stand that  such  legislation  is  presently 
being  prepared  for  introduction  in  both 
Houses,  and  I  can  only  urge  my  col- 
leagues to  act  with  dispatch  so  that  laws 
designed  to  protect  an  the  ofBcers  and 
employees  of  the  United  States  are  avail- 
able for  effective  use  by  all  our  Federal 
as  well  as  State  law  enforcament 
agexicies. 

special  study  op  securities 
marb:ets 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  In  recent  weeks  statements 
have  been  made  about  the  special  study 
of  the  securities  markets  conducted  by  a 
special  stall  at  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  as  the  result  of  legis- 
lation which  was  initiated  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

One  outgrowth  of  the  special  study  was 
S.  1642.  the  SEC's  proposals  for  modlfl- 
catloiis  of  the  securltiea  Lawa.  Thia  bill 
would  regulate  more  closely  the  entry  of 
persons  into  the  securities  business  and 
would  call  for  greater  disclosure  to  the 
public  and  stockholders  by  the  major 
companies  in  the  over-the-counter 
markeL 

It  is  interesting  that  on  November  12 
Mr.  Richard  H.  Paul,  formerly  chief 
counsd  of  the  special  study,  made  a 


speech  to  the  Federation  of  Women 
Sharrtiolders  in  American  Business.  Inc., 
and  on  the  following  day  Mr.  Milton  H. 
Cohen,  formerly  director  of  the  special 
study,  made  a  ^;>eech  before  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  bankers  and  brok^^o  divi- 
sion of  the  American  Jewish  Committee. 

I  believe  that  it  would  be  of  great  pub- 
lic interest  to  make  these  two  statements 
available  to  the  public  generally.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RccoitD,  as  follows: 

The  Special  Stdot  o»  S«CTTarnES  Makkxts — 
Its  Besttlts  and  Pkospxcts 

(Address  Before  FedcratloQ  of  Women 
Shareholdars  in  American  B\islness.  Inc., 
November  12.  1S>63,  by  Richard  H.  Paul, 
Paul.  Weiss.  Rllkind,  Wharton  It  Garri- 
son. Formerly  Chief  Counsel,  l^ieclal 
Study  of  Securities  Markets,  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission) 
I  am  particularly  pleased  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  address  this  group  today.  For 
sotne  19  mtmthe,  ending  last  August,  I  actsd 
tM  chief  counsel  to  the  Sec\irltles  and  Ex- 
change Conuntsalcoi's  Special  Study  of  the 
Securities  kfarkets.  Our  group  was  charged 
by  the  U.S.  Congreas  vrlth  making  a  special 
study  and  Investlgatian  of  the  operations 
of  the  stock  markets— both  the  stock  ex- 
changes and  the  over-the-counter  markets— 
and  the  Tnftr\Ti«»r  in  which  they  are  regulated. 
The  purpose  of  our  study  was  to  determine 
how  adequate — or  how  inadequate — are  the 
existing  laws  smd  regulatkms  "for  the  pro- 
tection of  investors."  The  keynote  of  our 
whole  study,  therefore,  was  the  protectioxr 
of  Investors.  I  might  add  that  whenever  the 
Btiidy  considered  whether  something  was 
good  or  bad  for  investors,  our  touchstone 
was  ths  investor  UIe*  yourselvee — not  the 
WaU  Street  "pro",  but  the  public  Investor, 
BO  often  a  woman,  with  savings  or  an  in- 
heritance to  invest  and  with  Uttle  or  no 
experience  In  the  Intricacies  and  complexi- 
ties of  Wall  Street.  I  am  happy,  therefore, 
to  be  able  to  telk  briefly  to  a  group  of  people 
vrtKMe  interests  we  were  charged  with  pro- 
tecting. I  would  like  to  teU  you  a  little 
about  what  our  study  found,  what  we  rec- 
ommend as  additional  protections  for  In- 
vestors, and  what  my  crystal  ball  tells  ne 
are  the  prospects  for  our  recommend  ations 
being  carried  out. 

But  first,  at  the  t\A  at  boring  some  of 
you  with  a  repetition  of  what  you  may  al- 
ready know,  I  think  I  should  very  briefly 
outline  for  you  the  ways  In  which  the  secu- 
rities markets  are — and  are  not — regulated 
by  the  Federal  Oovemment.  Only  If  yon 
understand  the  structure  of  regulation  in 
the  stock  markets  can  you,  as  Investors,  un- 
derstand where  to  look  for  your  protection, 
and  the  extent  of  protection  you  can  expect. 
AH  of  you  I  am  sure  have  heard  of  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  the 
^^eral  policeman  of  the  sectu-ltles  markets. 
The  Commission,  of  which  the  special  study 
was  a  part,  is  a  bipartisan  Independent  ad- 
ministrative body  established  by  Congress 
to  oversee  the  enforcement  of  the  Federal 
securities  laws.  The  Commission  has  many 
important  functions  to  perform,  but  so  far 
as  you  members  of  the  Investing  public  are 
concerned.  Its  principal  duties  are  two.  First, 
it  is  charged  with  the  detection  and  elimi- 
nation of  fraudtilent  transactlona  and  manip- 
ulations, and  with  excluding  from  the  secu- 
rities business  persons  who  are  known  to 
have  violated  the  sectirltles  laws.  Second, 
It  to  obliged  to  make  sure  that  as  to  some 
sectn-ltles,  the  company  tssutng  them  makes 


adeqvute  public  dlsdosure  of  an  material'' 
Information  which  relates  to  them. 

It  is  with  respect  to  this  second  function 
that  many  public  investors  hecome  confused, 
and  I  will  digress  for  a  moment  to  comment 
on  it.  It  is  important  to  r«neinber  that  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  does 
not  pass  on  the  merits  of  any  sto<^  or  com- 
pmny.  It  does  not  say:  "This  stock  repre- 
sents a  good  investment*'  or  "This  Is  a  sound 
company."  It  simply  reqxtlres  that  com- 
I>aniee  disclose  all  the  relevant  facts,  good 
and  bad.  and  leaves  it  to  the  investor  to 
make  up  his  or  her  own  mind — on  the  basis 
of  the  facts  disclosed,  or  ignoring  them  if  he 
or  she  chooses. 

Tb  rettuTi  to  the  structure  of  regulation  of 
the  securities  markets,  you  should  all  be 
aware  that  the  duty  of  protection  of  in- 
vestors does  not  fall  on  the  shoulders  of  the 
Sectu-ttles  and  Exchange  Commission  alone. 
The  administration  of  the  Federal  securities 
laws  depends  in  large  measure  upon  the 
principle  known  as  self-regulation.  This  Is 
perhaps  a  fancy  term  for  a  falriy  simple 
concept.  Neither  the  Oovemment,  the  secu- 
rities industry,  nor  the  investing  public  can 
afford  the  burden  of  a  policeman  on  every 
comer.  Tb  help  the  Pederid  Oovemment 
enforce  Its  laws  and  regulations  and  to  help 
the  Industry  itself  raise  Its  own  standards  of 
ethics  and  performance,  the  Connnfsslon 
loc^s  to  certain  organizations  composed  of 
members  of  the  industry  itsdf .  Principally 
these  organizations  consist  of  the  various 
stock  exchanges,  of  whlA  the  New  Tork 
Stock  Exchange  Is  the  naost  prominent,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Seetzrlties' 
Dealers,  Inc..  commonly  referred  to  as  the 
HASD — an  organization  of  which  almost  all 
securities  dealers  and  brokers  are  members, 
and  about  which  t^e  Investing  public,  in  my 
(pinion,  knows  far  too  little. 

I  think  it  is  important  that  you  as  tn- 
vestors  know  that  the  exchanges  and  the 
NASD  are  charged  by  law  with  your  protec- 
tion, too.  The  NASD,  for  example,  is  re- 
quired by  the  Federal  Securities  laws  to  have 
rules  "designed  to  prevent  fraudulent  and 
manipulative  acts  and  practices  •  •  •  and  tn 
general  to  protect  investors  and  tbe  public 
interest,"  as  well  as  rules  providing  for  dis- 
ciplining those  m£mbers.  One  of  the  most 
lmi>ortant  rules  of  the  NASD  from  the  point 
of  view  of  investors  is  Its  so-called  suitabil- 
ity rule,  which  provides  In  effect,  that  every 
security  salesman  employed  by  a  member, 
when  he  recommends  a  secxirlty  to  a  cus- 
tomer, must  have  reasonable  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  reconunendatlon  is  suit- 
able for  such  customer  on  the  basis  of  the 
facts.  If  any,  disclosed  by  ttie  custonxer  as  to 
his  other  secxirlty  holdings  and  as  to  his 
financial  situation  and  needs.  This  rtile 
on  suitability,  I  should  quickly  make  clear. 
Is  in  no  sense  a  guarantee  against  losses.  R 
is  intended,  howevo*,  to  avoid  recommenda- 
tions of  speculative  penny  mining  stocks  to 
elderly  v^dows  who  depend  on  their  dividend 
Income,  or  to  eliminate  the  practice  known 
as  churning,  where  salesmen  recommend 
heavy  trading  simply  to  build  up  conunis- 
sions  for  themselves.  The  NASD  also  has 
rules  governing  the  persons  who  may  be  em- 
ployed by  its  members  as  salesmen — or  reg- 
istered representatives,  as  they  prefer  to  be 
known — which  are  Intended  to  exclude  from 
the  business  the  niost  undesirable  and  dis- 
reputable characters. 

All  registered  stock  exchanges,  such  as  the 
New  Tork  Stock  Exchange,  are  similarly  re- 
quired by  Federal  law  to  have  rules  providing 
for  the  expulsion,  suspension,  or  disciplining 
of  a  member  for  conduct  or  proceeding  in- 
consistent with  just  and  equitable  principles 
of  trade.  The  NYSE  similarly  has  a  rule 
called  know  your  customer  rule  which  ap- 
parently win  be  Interpreted  to  impose  an 
obligation  on  Its  members  to  prevent  tbelr 
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salesmen  from  recommending  unsuitable  se- 
curities to  tbeir  customers.  The  exchange 
also  has  rules  governing  the  quallflcatlons 
of  Its  members,  their  partners,  and  their 
employees. 

Although  the  NASD  and  the  exchanges  are 
thus  also  charged  with  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors, you  should  also  be  aware  that  It  U 
not  the  function  of  these  bodies  to  assist  in- 
vestors In  recovering  losses  Incurred  In  the 
stock  marlcets.  A  complaint  to  the  exchange 
or  the  NASD  of  a  violation  of  one  of  their 
rules  which,  upon  investigation,  they  find  to 
be  Justified,  will  lead  to  punishment  of  the 
member  firms,  but  such  punishment  is  usu- 
ally cold  comfort  to  the  investor  who  has 
already  been  injtired.  For  such  recovery,  the 
Injured  investor  must  stUl  look  to  his  reme- 
dies at  civil  law,  which  are  beyond  the  scope 
of  my  discussion  here  today. 

There,  In  the  briefest  compass.  Is  the 
structure  of  Federal  secxu-ities  regulation  as 
It  exists  in  this  country  today.  The  Special 
Study  of  Securities  Markets,  of  which  I  was 
chief  coxinsel,  spent  nearly  2  years  and  al- 
most $1  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money  in 
a  close  scrutiny  of  this  structure  in  opera- 
tion, to  determine  its  adequacy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  Investors.  You  are,  then,  entitled 
to  ask.  What  did  we  find?    How  Is  it  working? 

I  am  proud  of  our  study,  and  believe  that 
we  found  out  a  great  deal.  I  may  perhaps 
be  forgiven  for  quoting  an  enthusiastic  re- 
view of  the  report  which  appeared  in  the 
London  Economist  on  August  17.  "Designa- 
tions such  as  'exhaustive  investigation'  and 
'landmark  study'  so  often  used — and  so  often 
without  real  basis — are  Justified  this  time." 
said  the  Economist. 

It  will  give  you  some  idea  of  the  scope  of 
our  study  when  I  tell  you  that  our  report 
which  the  Commission  transmitted  to  Con- 
gress comprised  13  separate  chapters 
running  to  approximately  5,400  typewritten 
pages  and  weighing  about  30  pounds.  As 
now  printed  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  it  runs  into  four  separate  volumes 
totaling  Jtist  under  3.000  pages.  Each  chap- 
ter or  section  Is  followed  by  a  siimmsu'y. 
much  of  which  I  might  note  was  printed 
In  the  New  York  Times,  and  each  siimmary 
is  followed  by  the  study's  own  separately 
stated  and  numbered  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. There  are  174  separately  num- 
bered paragraphs  of  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations. Some  of  these  urge  changes  in 
the  Federal  securities  laws  which  can  be  en- 
acted only  by  the  Congress.  Some  recom- 
mend changes  In  the  rules  of  the  Commis- 
sion, of  the  exchanges,  or  of  the  NASD,  which 
can  be  effected  without  legislation.  Some 
are  little  more  than  exhortations  to  piety 
on  the  part  of  the  Industry. 

Having  given  you  a  suggestion  of  the  range 
and  scope  of  the  special  study's  report,  I 
am  sure  that  you  will  appreciate  the  diffi- 
culty I  would  have  in  capsullzlng  its  entire 
contents.  I  can.  however,  point  to  some  of 
our  findings  which  I  think  are  Important  to 
you  as  investors. 

In  the  first  place,  I  would  like  to  enter 
my  personal  demurrer  to  the  statement  In 
Chairman  Cary's  transmittal  letter  to  Con- 
gress in  which  he  said  the  the  report  was 
not  "a  picture  of  pervasive  fraudulent  activ- 
ity," and  to  note  again  the  comment  of  the 
London  Economist  to  the  effect  that  the 
characterization  was  "more  politic  than  ac- 
curate." One  may  quibble,  perhaps,  over  the 
meaning  of  the  words  "pervasive"  and 
"fraudulent."  but  one  cannot  blink  the  fact 
that  with  a  relatively  modest  staff  and  appro- 
priation the  study  turned  up  instance  after 
instance  of  highly  questionable  conduct  In 
the  securities  markets,  carried  on  not  alone 
by  the  marginal  element  of  bollerroom  oper- 
ators and  the  like,  but  within  branch  offices 
of  our  largest,  most  respected  and  most  influ- 
ential s«c\uities  firms.  I  might  give  jist  one 
"for  Instance."  In  a  disastrously  effective 
selling  effort  involving  shares  of  wtjht  can 


most  charitably  be  described  as  a  highly  spec- 
ulative- company  in  a  brief  period  early  in 
1961,  some  80  different  retail  brokerage  firms ' 
sold  600.000  shares  of  the  stock  to  more  than 
2,000  public  Investors,  many  of  whom  suffered 
substantial  losses.  Among  the  brokerage 
firms  Involved  were  more  than  10  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  member  firms  who  would 
be  numbered  among  the  blue  chip  firms  of 
the  exchange. 

In  my  view  the  Commission's  transmittal 
letter  was  largely  responsible  for  the  fre- 
quent description  of  our  report  as  "mild" — 
a  characterization  which  I  think  unfortu- 
nate not  only  because  I  regard  it  as  unfair 
to  the  report  but  also  because  I  feel  it  will 
have  an  unwarranted  and  adverse  effect  on 
the  prospects  that  the  study's  reconunenda- 
tions  will  be  carried  out.  I  will  return  to 
this  subject  later.  In  passing  I  should  note 
that  I  am  not  criticizing  the  press  in  this 
respect.  For  reasons  beyond  its  control  it 
was  given  almost  no  advance  opportunity  to 
digest  the  massive  docimients  on  which  It 
was  called  upon  to  report.  Under  the  cir- 
cumstances, I  think  it  did  an  extraordinary 
Job. 

Our  report,  while  concluding  that  the 
basic  design  of  the  securities  laws  enacted 
a  generation  ago  had  stood  the  test  of  time, 
focused  on  a  number  of  matters  which  should 
be  of  grave  concern  to  the  Investing  public. 
Let  me  describe  some  of  them  to  you. 

In  recent  years  there  have  been  attracted 
to  the  securities  industry  large  numbers  of 
new  Investors  and  large  numbers  of  new 
brokerage  firms  and  securities  salesmen.  The 
ranks  of  the  former  include  the  naive,  the 
unsophisticated,  end  those  with  slender  re- 
sources. The  ranks  of  the  latter  Include 
many  who  are  Inept,  ignorant  or  rapacious. 
To  protect  Investors,  the  present  regulations 
governing  the  quaUficatlons  of  those  In  the 
Industry  are  Inadequate.  Too  many  boller- 
room salesmen  still  drift  from  shop  to  shop, 
too  many  untrained  people  pose  to  the  pub- 
lic as  professionals,  too  many  inexperienced 
people  hold  positions  of  responsibility  and 
give  investment  advice.  In  detailed  recom- 
mendations the  study  suggested  methods 
for  raising  the  standards  of  entry  into  the 
business — standards  of  competence,  character 
and  financial  cap(u:ity  and  responslbllty. 

The  i>redomlnant  concern  of  the  sectirltles 
industry  is,  of  course,  the  sale  of  securities, 
and  the  selling  practices  of  the  industry  were 
a  matter  of  major  concern  to  the  special 
study.  As  the  report  notes,  some  segments 
of  the  industry  appear  to  be  promoting  high 
standards  of  selling,  while  others  seem  only 
to  be  earnestly  promoting  sales.  Illustra- 
tive of  the  problem  Is  the  manner  in  which 
the  words  profession  and  professionalism 
are  frequently  associated  with  the  securities 
Industry.  The  words  have  many  meanings 
and  many  uses.  They  may  be  a  stimuliu  to 
the  development  of  high  ethical  standards  or 
more  often  a  mere  tool  of  merchandising.  It 
was  not  necessary,  however,  precisely  to  de- 
fine or  meas\ire  professionalism  in  the 
securities  industry  In  order  to  conclude  that 
an  Image  of  professionalism  has  been 
actively  promoted  which,  as  to  much  of  the 
Industry,  is  not  warranted. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  most  Important  mes- 
sage I  can  bring  to  you  as  Investors  today. 
Remember,  when  you  are  dealing  with  the 
brokerage  community  you  are  dealing  with 
salesmen.  There  is  nothing  in  the  world 
wrong  with  salesmen  as  such,  and  there  are 
very  good  salesmen  as  well  as  very  bad  sales- 
men, but  their  business  is  selling.  It  Is  very 
Important  to  realize  that  they  are  universally 
compensated  on  a  commission  basis.  They 
are  not  dispassionate  professional  invest- 
ment counselors,  though  sometimes  they  as- 
sume the  pose.  I  would  be  doing  you  a  vast 
disservice  U  I  permitted  you  to  believe  that 
professionalism  exists  in  the  securities  busi- 
ness today. 


The  special  study  made  a  niunber  of  spe- 
cific recommendations  to  raise  standards  In 
the  area  of  selling  practices,  but  your  best 
protection  against  overenthuslastlc  sales- 
manship is  your  own  alertness. 

Another  problem  which  concerned  the 
special  study  was  the  torrent  of  printed  ma- 
terial which  pours  out  upon  the  public  un- 
der the  guise  of  Investment  advice.  It  Is 
Important  for  you  to  bear  In  mind  that 
printed  Investment  advisory  material  Is  cir- 
culated by  the  brokerage  conununlty  as  a 
selling  tool,  and  that  while  some  of  it  is  the 
product  of  diligent  and  responsible  research, 
much  of  It  is  not.  The  report  concluded 
that  the  irresponsible  dissemination  of 
printed  investment  advice  has  resulted  In 
Injury  to  investors  and  to  the  investment 
community  itself.  It  recommended  that 
reckless  dissemination  of  written  Invest- 
ment advice  be  expressly  prohibited  by 
statute  and  be  made  subject  to  civil  liability. 

The  problem  of  unreliable  Investment  ad- 
vice Is  compounded  by  a  flaw  In  the  existing 
statutory  structxire  of  dlsclostire  require- 
ments. You  should  be  aware  that  these  re- 
quirements do  not  apply  equally  to  all  pub- 
licly traded  securities.  Once  the  original 
distribution  of  new  Issues  has  taken  place, 
the  safeguards  which  apply  to  securities 
traded  on  stock  exchanges  do  not  generally 
apply  to  securities  traded  over  the  counter. 
Companies  traded  on  exchanges — known  as 
listed  stocks — must  make  regular  reports 
to  the  Commission  and  their  shareholders 
of  all  slgniflcant  financial  Information,  and 
are  subject  to  controls  over  the  manner  In 
which  they  solicit  proxies  and  over  the  trad- 
ing In  their  shares  by  insiders.  Few  com- 
panies traded  over  the  counter,  however, 
are  subject  to  the  financial  reporting  require- 
ment, and  none  are  subject  to  proxy  regula- 
tion or  the  Insider  trading  rules.  The^  In- 
formation which  stockholders  of  almost  all 
of  these  companies  receive  is  at  beet  in- 
adequate. 

From  a  siirvey  conducted  by  the  special 
study  of  a  large  nimiber  of  companies  whose 
shares  are  actively  traded  over  the  counter. 
It  appeared  that  more  than  26  percent  gave 
no  financial  Information  at  all  to  their  share- 
holders. For  those  who  did  conununlcate 
with  their  shareholders,  most  of  the  com- 
munications were  seriously  defective.  For 
example.  In  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
cases  where  stockholders  were  asked  for  prox- 
ies to  elect  directors,  they  were  not  even 
given  the  names  of  those  persons  they  were 
being  asked  to  vote  for.  The  special  study 
recommended  legislation  which  would  extend 
the  reporting,  proxy,  and  insider  trading 
rules  to  over-the-counter  companies. 

I  shall  not  burden  you  with  discussion  of 
more  of  our  174  conclusions  and  recommen- 
dations. I  would  like  to  end.  however,  with 
a  short  fcvecast  of  my  personal  views  of  what 
the  Impact  of  the  study  has  been  and  will  be. 

In  the  first  place.  It  Is  gratifying  to  me,  as 
the  study's  former  chief  counsel,  to  see  the 
Influence  that  our  report  Is  having — and  that 
the  study  has  had — on  the  Industry's  own 
practices.  Just  In  the  last  few  weeks,  for 
example,  the  New  York  Stock  Exchange  has 
taken  several  steps  which  directly  reflect 
recommendations  of  our  report.  On  Sep- 
tember 25,  the  New  York  Times  announced 
that  the  exchange  had  adopted  stlffer  new 
rules  governing  Its  member  brokerage  firms' 
market  letters,  sales  literature,  and  research 
reports.  Shortly  thereafter  It  appointed 
three  consulting  firms  to  study  phases  of  Its 
business  tlist  had  been  discussed  In  our  re- 
port. Including  the  odd-lot  dlfferenUal 
charge,  where  at  our  urging  the  exchange 
apparently  for  the  first  time  recognizes  Its 
regulatory  obligation.  And  about  2  weeks 
ago  it  announced  new  requirements  for 
branch  managers  of  its  member  Arms.  Many 
brokerage  firms  themselves.  I  am  aware,  have 
made  changes  In  their  practices  following 
the  recommendations  of  the  report. 
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Many  of  our  recommendations,  as  I  have 
suggested,  can  be  accomplished  by  the  Com- 
nxlssion  luder  Its  present  rulemaking 
powers.  Here  again  It  Is  gratifying  to  report 
that  the  Commission  spi>ears  to  be  moving 
ahead  to  accomplish  a  number  of  our  recom- 
mended changes.  A  recent  example  appeared 
In  the  New  York  Times  of  October  4,  which 
reported  a  reallnement  of  Jobs  and  personnel 
in  order  to  provide  a  closer  watch  on  the  se- 
curities markets — another  outgrowth  of  the 
special  study.  But  here  I  would  like  to  sound 
a  note  of  caution.  In  connection  with  the 
special  study,  the  Commission  has  evidenced 
a  considerable  tendency  to  rush  to  groups  of 
industry  leaders  for  consultation. 

Certainly  the  Commission  should  not  act 
In  Ignorance  of  the  views  and  problems  of 
the  Industry,  and  cooperative  endeavor  is  es- 
sential to  self  regulation  and  a  commendable 
thing.  However,  the  Commission  is  no  more 
immune  than  any  other  administrative 
agency  to  the  danger  of  becoming  a  captive 
of  the  Industry  which  It  is  charged  with 
regulating.  I  think  the  Commission  must  be 
continuously  vigilant  to  avoid  the  danger 
that  cooperation  can  become  appeasement. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  will  be  in  the  regu- 
lations which  it  will  adopt,  but  which  have 
yet  to  appear. 

The  biggest  question  mark  about  the  Im- 
pact of  the  study  may  be  the  Congress. 
You  may  be  aware  that  the  Commission,  at 
the  end  of  last  April,  after  consultation  with 
Industry  leaders,  proposed  to  the  Congress 
a  bin  which  reflected  several  of  the  most 
significant  recommendations  contained  in 
that  portion  of  our  report  which  appeared 
on  April  3.  although,  to  my  regret.  It  omitted 
some  of  our  recommended  legislative  changes 
concerning  Investment  advice  and  public  re- 
lations activities.  After  hearings  before  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ctirrency, 
which  developed  no  significant  controversy, 
the  bin  was  approved  by  the  Senate.  It 
went  to  the  House  In  July. 

The  House  has  now  scheduled  hearings  on 
the  bill,  but  its  very  delay  in  scheduling  such 
hearings  gives  me  cause  for  concern.  It 
may  be  that  the  House  feels  that  the  bill 
lacks  sufficient  political  sex  appeal  to  war- 
rant Its  attention.  Whatever  the  cause.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  In- 
difference to  the  fate  of  a  bill  which  I,  at 
least,  regard  as  urgently  needed.  Perhaps 
only  if  organizations  such  as  yotirs  and  in- 
dividuals such  as  yourselves  can  manage  to 
conxmunicate  some  of  this  sense  of  urgency 
to  the  Congress  can  we  hope  that  It  will  over- 
come Its  inertia  and  act  on  this  Important 
piece  of  legislation  for  the  protection  of  In- 
vestors. . , 

Remajuu    or    Mn.ToK    H.    Cohen    at    the 
Ankual  Mektino  or  THE  Amekican  Jewish 

COMMrrTEE.     BANKSaS     AND     BitOKEKS     DIVI- 
SION.   NOVEMBEE    13,    1963 

A  couple  of  weeks  ago  when  I  began  to 
give  some  thought  to  what  I  might  say  to  you 
today  there  was  an  unpredecented  October 
heat  wave  In  Chicago,  which  the  golfers 
welcomed  but  some  other  people  found  un- 
seasonably uncomfortable.  My  wife  was  In 
the  latter  group  and  I  suggested  she  could 
take  comfort  In  the  thought  that  when  I  paid 
my  first  visit  to  Wall  Street  my  reception 
would  probably  be  chilly  enough  to  temper 
the  climate  even  as  far  away  as  Chicago. 

Actually,  you  were  most  gracious  In  in- 
viting me  and  have  been  most  gracious  In  re- 
ceiving me  today.  Perhaps  we  are  not  as  far 
apart  as  I  Jokingly  Indicated  to  my  wife. 
On  at  least  one  subject  I  know  that  Is  true. 
I  have  been  a  member  of  AJC  for  some  years, 
perhaps  not  as  active  a  member  as  I  might 
have  been  but  a  very  enthusiastic  one  about 
the  purposes  and  attainments  of  AJC. 
Whether  or  not  each  of  you  sees  eye  to  eye 
with  me  on  each  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  special  study  of  securities  markets.  I  am 
sure  that  we  are  unaoimous  today  In  seeing 


the  urgency  of  moving  ahead  In  the  area  of 
human  relations.  Even  If  any  of  you  might 
be  Instinctively  Inclined  to  take  an  opposite 
stand  from  me  on  whatever  I  might  say  to- 
day about  the  securities  markets,  please 
do  not  let  that  apply  when  I  say — let  \is  all 
support  the  AJC  campaign  to  the  best  of  ova 
ability. 

Then  again,  when  I  survey  the  entire  ter- 
ritory covered  in  the  report  of  the  special 
study,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  cannot  be  so 
very  far  apart  in  most  of  that  area  either, 
even  if  our  paths  diverge  at  some  points. 
Today  I  would  like  to  catalog  some  of  the 
areas  where  I  believe  there  Is  essential  agree- 
ment and  then  comment  a  little  on  the 
status  and  outlook  of  the  entire  set  of  rec- 
ommendations. 

At  the  outset  I  should  remind  you  that 
what  I  say  today  does  not  purport  to  ex- 
press the  views  of  the  Securities  and  Ex- 
change Commission  or  Its  staff.  Even  when 
I  was  director  of  the  special  study  I  did  not 
necessarily  speak  for  the  Commission  Itself. 
Today  I  speak  merely  as  the  ex-director — as 
a  private  citizen  who  happens  to  be  the 
Individual  primarily  resp>onslble  for  the 
special  study  and  lt3  report.  I  do  not  even 
have  beside  me  any  longer  the  flne  group  of 
lieutenants  who  participated  with  me  in 
shaping  th  report,  so  that  I  am  strictly  on 
my  own  In  these  remarks. 

As  another  preliminary,  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  you  that  a  summary  volume  of  the  entire 
report  was  published  last  week.  As  you  may 
know,  the  original  typewritten  version  of  the 
whole  report  has  been  available  for  some  time 
In  printed  form — a  total  of  2.994  printed 
pages  In  4  volumes.  Part  5.  Just  released. 
Is  a  211 -page  book  containing  the  letters  of 
transmittal  and  the  texts  of  all  summaries, 
conclusions,  and  recommendations  exactly 
as  they  appear  in  the  full  report.  This  book 
is  available  at  the  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice at  56  cents.  Even  if  some  of  you  man- 
age to  resist  the  temptation  to  read  the  full 
2,994  pages.  I  hope  you  will  get  a  copy  of  the 
summary  volume,  part  6  of  the  House  Docu- 
ment 96.  I  express  this  hope  even  though, 
alas,  I  get  no  royalties. 

In  cataloging  our  areas  of  agreement,  let 
me  remind  you.  flrst  of  all.  of  some  positions 
we  did  not  take  on  certain  points  of  crucial 
Importance  well  within  the  scope  of  the 
study.  Perhaps  the  prime  example  Is  on  the 
question  of  Industry  self-regulation,  which 
might  be  considered  the  central  theme  of 
the  entire  study  as  authorized  by  Congress. 
In  some  respects  we  were  quite  critical  of 
self-regulatory  performance,  but  we  certain- 
ly did  not  conclude — as  It  was  expected  or 
feared  in  various  quarters  that  we  might — 
that  the  essential  reliance  on  self -regulation 
should  be  abandoned  or  severely  cxirtalled. 
We  said  Just  the  opposite,  that  self -regulation 
has  essentially  proved  Itself  In  action  and 
should  not  be  abandoned  or  curtailed  but 
strengthened.  We  said  this  as  a  matter  of 
theory  and  policy  in  our  chapter  XII.  and  we 
said  it  over  and  over  again  in  our  speclflc 
recommendations  on  substantive  matters  dis- 
cussed in  other  chapters.  Indeed  we  put  so 
much  emphasis  on  self-regulation  that  we 
have  been  expressly  or  Inferentially  criticized 
for  expecting  too  much  of  self-regulation 
and  thus  giving  It  too  large  a  role.  I  be- 
lieve this  Is  another  way  of  raising  the  ques- 
tion of  Just  what  matters  are  In  need  of  what 
degree  of  any  regulation,  which  of  course  is 
a  separate  question.  My  point  Is  that,  given 
any  defined  area  for  regulation,  our  whole 
thrust  has  been  in  the  direction  of  en- 
larging the  authority  and  responsibility  of 
self-regulatory  bodies,  not  reducing  them. 

As  a  second  example.  I  would  cite  the 
question  of  segregation  of  functions  of  broker 
and  dealer.  This  concept — fetish  to  some 
and  bogeyman  to  others — seems  to  hover  over 
all  general  discussions  of  market  mechan- 
isms and  thus  was  inherently  an  Issue  In  a 
broad  market  study  such  as  ours.     The  ques- 


tion clearly  called  for  a  reexamination  in 
the  case  of  stock  exchange  specialists,  since 
the  elements  and  quantities  Involved  In  the 
combination  of  functions  had  changed  mark- 
edly in  the  past  quarter  century,  as  was  ap- 
parent not  only  statistically  but  also,  for  ex- 
ample, in  the  contrast  between  New  York 
Stock  Exchange  President  Whitney's  1933 
deflnition  of  a  specialist  as  "one  who  exe- 
cutes orders  for  other  brokers  on  the  ex- 
change in  a  particular  stock,"  and  President 
Punston's  1961  definition  that  "the  essence 
of  being  a  specialist  Is  dealing  for  his  own 
account."  It  was  predicted  in  some  quar- 
ters  that  our  recommendations  would  Include 
segregation  of  the  functions,  but  we  disap- 
pointed the  prophets.  Chapter  VI  of  our 
report  contains  a  detailed  and,  I  believe, 
through  examination  of  the  basic  combina- 
tion of  specialist  functions,  points  to  a  num- 
ber of  specific  ways  in  which  the  Inherent 
conflicts  may  need  to  be  tempered,  but  essen- 
tially and  affirmatively  upholds  contlnviance 
of  the  combined  functions. 

The  question  of  segregation  of  functions 
is  not,  of  course,  confined  to  specialists. 
Combinations  of  functions  are  character- 
istic of  the  securities  business — not  Just  in 
the  primary  sense  of  broker  and  dealer  func- 
tions, but  also  frequently  Including  the 
functions  of  underwriter,  wholesaler,  re- 
taller,  Investment  counselor,  custodian,  fi- 
nancial consultant,  corporate  director,  and 
other  capacities — and  the  special  study  has 
recognized,  as  many  people  connected  with 
the  securities  biislness  have  also  recognized, 
that  problems  of  one  kind  of  another  may 
arise  when  some  of  these  fxinctlons  are  com- 
bined. We  have  dlsciissed  some  of  the  prob- 
lems, have  made  some  reconunendatlons 
about  them,  and  have  suggested  that  fur- 
ther attention  be  given  them  by  the  self- 
regulator  y  agencies  and  the  Commission. 
We  have  not,  any  more  than  the  Industry 
itself,  seized  upon  the  notion  of  segregation 
as  a  simple,  pat  answer  for  all  such  questions. 

I  will  mention  Just  one  more  Instance 
where  the  absence  of  a  potential  recommen- 
dation amounts  to  essential  agreement  be- 
tween us.  We  looked  at  the  question  of 
customers'  free  credit  balances,  where  peri- 
odically the  possibility  of  complete  segrega- 
tion of  customers'  funds  from  firm  capital 
has  been  advanced.  We  rejected  this  notion 
as  being  unnecessary  and  unwarranted  in 
light  of  experience.  Again,  while  avoiding 
drastic  change,  we  have  given  ovir  concep- 
tion of  needed  specific  improvements  and 
safeguards. 

I  hope  you  do  not  find  irony — certainly 
I  Intend  no  irony — in  my  suggestion  that 
there  are  large  and  Important  areas  of  basic 
agreement  where  we  have  rejected  drastic, 
sweeping  solutions  In  favor  of  limited,  spe- 
cific measures.  What  this  signifies,  I  be- 
lieve. Is  that  we  at  least  are  all  In  the  same 
ball  park,  all  talking  the  same  language.  In 
broad  terms  the  special  study  has  con- 
cluded, not  that  any  of  the  basic  market  or 
regulatory  institutions  should  be  drastically 
reconstituted,  but  that  Improvements  should 
be  sought  where  Inadequacies  or  weaknesses 
or  abuses  have  appeared.  I  cannot  Imagine 
that  any  of  you  would  disagree  with  these 
broad  propositions,  even  though  there  be 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what 
constitutes  a  weakness  or  abuse  and  what 
should  be  done  about  It,  or  In  other  words, 
as  to  some  of  our  specific  conclusions  and 
affirmative  recommendations. 

But  even  here.  In  relation  to  the  speclflc 
conclusions  and  recommendations  of  oiir  re- 
port, I  know  that  there  are  also  very  im- 
portant areas  of  agreement.  Two  obvious 
and  extremely  Important  examples  relate  to 
quallflcatlons  to  enter  the  securities  busi- 
ness, as  discussed  in  our  chapter  n.  and  obli- 
gations of  issuers  of  securities  traded  In 
over-the-counter  markets,  as  discussed  In  our 
chapter  IX.  In  these  Instances,  as  you  know, 
the  essential  accord  in  our  thinking  has  been 
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reflected  In  what  amounted  to  Joint  Commla- 
slon-lndustry  drafting:  and  sponsoring  of 
legislation  that  has  alreculy  passed  the  Sen- 
ate and  itf  pending  In  the  House.  There  are 
some  significant  differences  In  detail  between 
our  recommendations  and  the  terms  of  the 
pending  bill,  and  no  doubt  there  Is  room  for 
specific  disagreement  on  the  part  of  Individ- 
uals as  to  specific  provisions  of  the  pending 
bill.  But  as  to  the  two  essential  themes — 
the  need  to  limit  entry  Into  the  securities 
business  to  those  showing  reasonable  quali- 
fication in  terms  of  knowledge.  Integrity  and 
capital  commitment,  and  the  importance  of 
equalizing  Investor  protections  for  listed  and 
actively  traded  unlisted  securities  in  terms 
of  corporate  reporting,  proxy  solicitation,  and 
insider  trading  requirements — there  has  been 
a  most  impressive  display  of  Government- 
Industry  cooperation  In  meeting  worthy  ob- 
jectives with  which  both  sides  are  in  full 
accord. 

Another  example  of  basic  accord  on  affirm- 
ative reconunendatlons  of  the  report  appears 
in  the  recent  action  of  the  New  York  Stock 
Exchange  in  revising  and  strengtenlng  its 
rules  and  standards  for  mnnber  firms'  com- 
munications with  the  public.  Without  going 
Into  details  here.  It  is  apparent  that  the 
stock  exchange  has  taken  an  Important  step 
In  Indttstry  self-regulation  along  lines  that 
follow  recommendations  of  our  report. 

When  we  go  on  to  other  positive  recom- 
f  mendatlons  of  the  report — there  are  in  all 
'  some  170  numbered  black-letter  recommen- 
dations In  the  13  chapters  of  the  report — 
I  reallae  that  there  may  be  more  and  louder 
▼does  of  dissent  on  some  8p>eclflc  points.  I 
know  of  no  reconunendation  we  have  made 
that  Is  not  likely  to  find  many  partisans 
within  the  securities  business  Itself,  but  I 
also  realize  that  quite  a  few  of  our  recom- 
mendations are  not  likely  to  find  unanimous 
accord  and  that  some  will  meet  considerable 
oppodUon.  It  could  hardly  be  otherwise, 
since  the  total  set  of  recommendations  cov- 
ers, as  I  well  realize,  nuuiy  very  difficult,  very 
complex,  and  very  sensitive  issues. 

Among  the  most  sensitive,  I  suppose,  are 
those  that  go  beyond  mere  mechanisms  of 
the  markets  and  potentially  affect  Income 
and  expense  of  the  secxirltles  business.  Pre- 
cisely here,  in  respect  of  these  vital  doUars- 
and-cents  questions,  some  of  you  may  think 
we  have  gone  farthest  astray.  Btrt  I  think 
there  are  some  misconceptions  as  to  Just 
what  we  have  said  in  the  report,  and  before  I 
go  to  the  guillotine  I  would  like  to  take  a 
few  minutes  to  clarify,  in  broad  terms,  what 
we  have  and  have  not  said. 

First,  as  to  the  odd-lot  differential,  which 
presumably  affects  fewest  of  you  directly  but 
which  has  received  particularly  prominent 
attention  in  the  press :  We  have  not  said  that 
the  odd-lot  differential  ought  to  be  reduced, 
and  I  personally  would  not  venture  an  opin- 
ion as  to  whether  it  will  prove  to  be  too 
high  or  too  low  In  light  of  all  relevant  con- 
siderations. What  we  have  said  is  that  it 
it  an  area  that  has  been  left  almost  entirely 
within  the  control  of  the  two  firms  domi- 
nating the  business,  without  significant  reg- 
ulatory attention  on  the  part  of  either  the 
Stock  Exchange  or  the  Conunission.  Our 
recommendations  on  the  differential  are  all 
In  the  direction  of  assuring  the  kind  and  de- 
gree of  regulatory  attention  that  the  situa- 
tion demands  but  that  has  been  lacking  in 
the  past. 

Second,  as  to  conunlssion  rates:  Again,  we 
very  definitely  have  not  expressed  the  con- 
clusion that  the  level  of  commission  rates 
is  too  high  or  too  low;  in  fact,  we  have  ex- 
pressly disclaimed  addressing  ourselves  to 
this  question.  What  we  have  said,  in  es- 
sence, Is  that  there  are  some  vitally  Impor- 
tant questions  of  commission  rate  struc- 
ture— not  level,  but  structure — that  do  not 
seem  to  have  been  looked  at  In  the  past 
with  a  sufficiently  broad  perspective  but 
that,  in  any  event,  call  for  thorough  exami- 


nation by  the  exchange  community  and  the 
Commission  in  the  context  of  today;  and  as 
to  rate  levels,  that  the  Commission  has  not 
adequately  equipped  Itself  to  exercise  the 
regulatory  role  that  the  statutory  provisions, 
especially  in  light  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
Silver  decision,  appear  to  require  of  It.  Here, 
as  in  many  other  places,  the  special  study 
does  not  purport  to  have  produced  specific 
or  final  answers—certainly  not  as  to  the  ap- 
propriate level  of  rates,  which  is  a  far  too 
complex  question  for  us  to  have  attempted 
to  cover  substantively.  In  this  and  other  in- 
stances where  we  did  not  feel  that  we  could 
provide  full  and  specific  answers,  we  have 
confined  ourselves  to  analyzing  the  facts 
and  issues  involved,  spelling  out  our  con- 
ception of  appropriate  remedies  as  specific- 
ally as  our  data  warranted,  and  suggesting 
methods  or  approaches  by  which  more  spe- 
cific solutions  should  be  sought. 

Incidentally,  our  dlsciissions  of  the  odd- 
lot  differential  and  commission  rates  are  two 
of  many  places  where  the  searchlight  of  the 
special  study  has  been  turned  on  the  Com- 
mission Itself.  The  congressional  authori- 
zation did  not  expressly  call  for  this;  it  di- 
rected the  Commission  to  study  and  inves- 
tigate the  adequacy  of  the  rules  of  the  self- 
regulatory  groups  and  did  not  on  its  face  call 
into  question  the  Commission's  own  per- 
formance. Nevertheless,  it  was  recognized 
from  the  outset  that  the  two  are  so  inti- 
mately related  it  would  be  Impossible  to  go 
deeply  into  the  one  while  ignc«-ing  the  other. 
This  was  one  of  several  reasons  why  we  con- 
cluded that  the  report's  final  conclusions 
and  recommendations  should  be  those  of  the 
special  study,  not  of  the  Commission  as  such. 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  the  Com- 
mission Imposed  no  censorship  on  what  we 
might  say  about  its  own  performsmce;  if 
anjrthlng,  the  Conunlssion  encouraged  us  not 
to  point  out  shortcomings  of  others  with- 
out pointing  out  Its  own.  where  we  found 
them  to  exist.  Particularly  in  chapter  XII, 
which  deals  with  the  regulatory  pattern  as 
such,  but  also  in  the  various  substantive 
chapters,  we  have  not  hesitated  to  speak  our 
minds  about  what  the  Commission  has  or 
has  not  done,  even  though  we  were  not  called 
upon  to  study  its  performance  in  the  same 
sense  that  we  were  directed  to  study  the  self- 
regulatory  agencies. 

A  third  area  where  our  recommendations 
may  be  thought  to  Involve  dollars  and  cents 
issues  Is  that  of  pricing  In  the  over-the- 
counter  markets.  Here  again,  although  we 
have  had  much  to  say  on  the  subject,  we 
have  expressly  disclaimed  finding  that  any 
particular  level  of  markup  or  commission 
for  any  particular  security  or  tyj>e  of  trans- 
action is  too  high  or  too  low.  I  believe  I  am 
fully  cognizant  of  the  complexity  and  subtle- 
ty of  the  economic  and  competitive  factors 
Involved,  and  I  assure  you  that  I  am  as  much 
in  favor  of  fair  compensation  for  services  and 
risks  in  the  securities  business  as  I  would 
want  you  to  be  in  favor  of  fair  compensation 
In  the  practice  of  law,  and  that  is  saying  a 
lot.  What  we  have  concluded  in  the  report 
is  not  that  any  particular  level  of  markups 
or  commissions  is  right  or  wrong  but  that  in 
some  respects  the  standards  of  pricing  need 
better  articulation  and  that,  in  any  event, 
there  should  be  greater  reliance  on  dis- 
clostu-es  as  distinguished  from  regulatory 
controls.  Our  recommendations  on  dis- 
closures would  require  changes  in  certain 
present  practices  and  mechanisms,  includ- 
ing retail  price  quotations,  and  I  realize  that 
such  changes  are  likely  to  be  vigorously  op- 
posed by  many  people  in  the  business,  al- 
though I  believe  that  many  voices  will  be  in 
basic  accord.  But  in  any  event,  I  want  to 
make  clear  that  oiu*  recommendations  in  this 
area  go  essentially  to  appropriate  disclosures 
about  the  prevailing  market,  not  to  the  level 
of  markups  or  commissions. 

In  some  quarters,  over-the-counter  mar- 
kets and  securities  have  imfortunately  been 


regarded  as  second-class  citizens,  and  to  some 
e«tent  the  prsaent  regulatory  pattern  so 
treats  them.  Our  report  questions  whether 
so  sharp  a  dichotomy  is  any  longer  Justifi- 
able, if  it  ever  was.  As  I  need  not  tell  this 
group,  the  term  "over  the  counter"  covers 
a  lot  of  territory,  and  there  is  at  least  a  sig- 
nificant part  of  that  territory  that  is  entitled 
to  be  treated  as  an  im{>ortant  and  vital  seg- 
ment of  the  total  market  pattern  rather  than 
as  of  an  Inferior  breed.  Thus.  I  think  It  is 
very  regrettable  that  over-the-counter  mar- 
kets and  securities  seem  to  be  considered 
entirely  out  of  bounds  by  many  foreign  in- 
vestors, and  indeed  many  domestic  investors, 
evidently  because  of  a  lack  of  familiarity  or 
of  confidence  going  to  the  whole  over-the- 
counter  category.  In  the  interest  of  the  na- 
tional economy,  the  investing  public,  and  the 
securlUes  business  itself,  I  think  it  Is  high 
time  to  confer  first-class  citizenship  on  at 
least  the  upper  ranks — the  more  active  seg- 
ment— of  the  total  over-the-counter  cate- 
gory. The  essential  aim  of  some  of  our 
recommendations  in  chapters  Vin  and  IX, 
including  especially  those  in  the  direction 
of  better  discloeuree  about  active  over-the- 
covinter  securities  and  about  the  markets 
themselves,  is  exactly  this.  Some  of  you 
may  disagree  with  o\u-  specific  prescriptions, 
but  I  doubt  that  any  of  you  would  seriously 
quarrel  with  the  aim. 

I  have  been  emphasizing  today  what  I  con- 
sider bctfic  areas  of  agreement,  and  I  believe 
they  are  many  and  they  are  Important.  At 
the  same  time,  I  have  recognized  that  there 
are  many  areas  where  disagreement  with  our 
specific  recommendations  may  well  arise,  or 
where  our  recommendations  are  merely  in 
general  terms,  needing  elaboration  and  speci- 
fication by  others.  I  naturally  am  very  con- 
fident of  the  essential  rlghtness  of  our  rec- 
ommendations, but  I  do  not  claim  Infalli- 
bility. What  I  do  assert  U  that,  at  the  very 
least  we  have  called  attention  to  a  consider- 
able number  of  existing  or  Incipient  prob- 
lems that  need  attention,  from  a  b\jsiness 
px)int  of  view  or  a  public  pxilnt  of  view,  if  we 
wish  to  maintain  the  quality  of  our  securi- 
ties nuirkets  at  the  level  that  their  impor- 
tance demands.  I  say.  in  other  words,  that 
the  special  study  has  created  a  large  agenda, 
for  specific  action  in  many  instances  and  for 
further  or  continuing  study  in  others,  and 
that  this  is  an  agenda  for  you  in  the  securi- 
ties business  and  not  Just  for  the  Commis- 
sion or  Congress. 

I  believe  it  will  be  of  fundamental  Im- 
portance to  you  as  well  as  the  public  Just 
how  this  agenda  will  be  faced  by  the  securi- 
ties business  itself.  I  cannot  ask  you  to 
agree  with  everything  we  have  said  but  I 
do  not  think  that  you  can  Ignore  the  ques- 
tions we  have  raised.  I  think,  in  short,  that 
the  Industry  Itself  must  participate  actively 
and  constructively  in  taking  the  steps  that 
must  be  taken  from  this  point  on.  Where 
we  have  made  a  sp>ecific  recommendation 
with  which  you  are  basically  in  accord,  I 
think  it  is  up  to  you  to  cooperate  in  work- 
ing out  the  practical  details.  Where  you 
agree  that  a  problem  exists  but  disagree  with 
our  prescription  for  solving  it.  or  where  we 
have  made  only  a  broad  suggestion  as  to  the 
approach  towards  solving  it,  I  think  you  have 
both  the  opportunity  and  the  obligation  to 
assist  in  finding  the  best  solution.  And  even 
where  you  disagree  that  a  particular  problem 
exists  or  feel  that  any  attempt  at  curing  it 
may  be  worse  than  the  disease,  I  think  you 
now  have  the  burden,  as  of  coxirse  you  have 
the  privilege,  to  show  wherein  the  special 
study  is  wrong. 

Whatever  else  you  may  think  of  the  special 
study  and  its  report,  I  would  hope  you  have 
no  Impression  other  than  that  we  sought  to 
make  a  serious  and  objective  study  and  to 
avoid  sensationalism  or  witch-hunting  on  the 
one  hand  or  sweeping  generalization  on  the 
other  hand.  Our  aim  was  to  recognize  and 
uphold  the  Institutions  and  practices  that 
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have  proved  successful  and  beneficial  and, 
where  we  found  shortcomings,  to  suggest 
constructive  remedies. 

Prom  the  record  to  date  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  industry's  reactions 
to  the  report  will  be  In  similar  vein.  As  an 
important  example,  I  cite  the  New  York 
Stock  Exchange's  announcement  of  the  em- 
ployment of  several  outside  consultants  and 
the  appointment  of  five  committees  of  mem- 
bers to  consider  various  conclusions  and 
reconunendatlons  of  the  report.  There  have 
also  been  some  expressions  of  specific  and 
sometimes  sharp  disagreements  with  our  rec- 
ommendations, and  J  assume  there  will  be 
more  of  these,  but  there  have  been  no  hasty 
and  heated  responses  and  no  sweeping  con- 
demnations. It  would  appear  that  the  In- 
,  dustry  and  its  recognized  institutions  are 
addressing  themselves  seriously  and  con- 
structively to  the  criticisms  and  suggestions 
that  we — believe  me,  painstakingly,  and  I 
think  constructively—have  advanced,  and 
this  seems  to  me  a  strong  augury  that  the 
end  results  of  the  special  study  will  be  con- 
structive and  beneficial  for  the  American 
public  and  for  the  securities  business  itself. 


JOINT  MEETING  OF  THE  TWO 
HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS  ON  NO- 
VEMBER 27,  AT  12:30  P.M. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chair  lay  before  the  Senate 
a  concurrent  resolution  received  from 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the  Senate 
the  concurrent  resolution — House  Con- 
current Resolution  238 — which,  by  unan- 
imous consent,  was  considered  and 
agreed  to,  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  in  the  HaU  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
the  a7th  day  of  November,  1963,  at  12:30 
o'clock  postmeridian,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  communications  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  to  them. 


INTERNATIONAL     AIR     TRANSPOR- 
TATION RATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  449,  8. 
1540.  To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  there 
will  be  no  further  yea-and-nay  votes 
tonight. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LiGiSLATiVE  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 1540) 
to  amend  the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of 
1958  to  provide  for  the  regulation  of  rates 
and  practices  of  air  carriers  and  foreign 
air  carriers  in  foreign  air  transportation, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  an  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  to 
strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

That  subsection  (a)  of  section  404  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U.S.C.  1374 
(a) )  Is  amended  by  Inserting  "(1)"  immedi- 


ately  after   "(a)"   and   adding   at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  paragraph : 

"  (2)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  air  carrier 
and  foreign  air  carrier  to  establish,  observe, 
and  enforce  Just  and  reasonable  individual 
and  Joint  rates,  fares,  and  charges,  and  Just 
and  reasonable  classifications,  rules,  regula- 
tions, and  practices  relating  to  foreign  air 
transportation;  and.  in  case  of  such  Joint 
rates,  fares,  and  charges,  to  establish  Just, 
reasonable,  and  equitable  divisions  thereof 
as  between  air  carriers  or  foreign  air  carriers 
participating  therein  which  shall  not  unduly 
prefer  or  prejudice  any  of  such  participating 
air  carriers  or  foreign^  air  carriers." 

Sec.  2.  Section  801  of  the  Pederal  Aviation 
Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C.  1461)  is  amended  by 
inserting  "(a)"  Immediately  after  "801"  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"(b)  Any  order  of  the  Board  pursuant  to 
section  1002(f)  requiring  that  an  air  carrier 
or  foreign  air  carrier  discontinue  demand- 
ing, charging,  collecting,  or  receiving  a  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  for  foreign  air  transpcM-tation, 
or  enforcing  any  classification,  rule,  regiila- 
tion,  or  practice  affecting  such  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  and  any  action  of  the  Board  pursu- 
ant to  section  1002(g)  suspending  the  oper- 
ation of  a  tariff  filed  with  the  Board  by  an 
air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  stating  a  new 
Individual  ot  Joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  tor 
foreign  air  transportation,  shall  be  reported 
to  the  President  by  the  Board  before  puWi- 
cation :  Provided,  That  any  order  of  the  Board 
directing  an  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier 
to  alter  any  rate,  fare,  charge,  (m-  any  classi- 
fication, rule,  regulation,  or  practice  affecting 
such  rate,  fare  or  charge,  to  the  extent  neces- 
sary to  correct  any  discrimination,  preference, 
or  prejudice,  and  any  order  that  the  air 
carrier  or  foreigfn  air  carrier  shall  discontinue 
demanding,  charging,  collecting,  or  receiving 
any  such  discriminatory,  preferential,  or  prej- 
udicial rate,  fare,  or  charge  or  enforcing  any 
such  discriminatory  preferential,  ot  preju- 
dicial classification,  rule,  regulation,  or  prac- 
tice, need  not  be  so  reported." 

Sec.  3.  Subsection  (d)  of  section  1002  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  UJS.C. 
1482(d) )  is  amended  by  changing  the  colon 
following  the  word  "effective"  to  a  period 
and  striking  out  the  following:  "Provided, 
That  as  to  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for  over- 
seas air  transportation,  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine and  prescribe  only  a  Just  and  reason- 
able maximum  or  minimum,  or  maximum 
and  minimum  rate,  fare,  or  charge." 

Sec.  4.  Subsection  (e)  of  section  1002  of 
the  Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  U5.C. 
1482(e) )  is  amended  by  inserting  the  words 
"and  foreign  air  carriers"  after  the  words 
"air  carriers"  where  they  appear  in  para- 
graphs (2)  and  (3)  of  the  subsection,  and  by 
inserting  the  words  "and  foreign  air  carrier" 
after  the  words  "air  carrier"  where  they 
appear  in  paragraph  (5). 

Sec.  6.  Subsection  (f)  of  section  1002  of 
the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1482(f) )  is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"RATES        AND        PEACTICES        IN        lOKEIGN        AIK 
TRANSPORTATION 

"(f)  Whenever,  after  notice  and  hearing, 
upon  complaint  or  upon  its  own  Initiative, 
the  Board  shall  be  of  the  (pinion  that  any 
individual  or  Joint  rate,  fare,  or  charge  de- 
manded, charged,  collected,  <x  received  by 
any  air  carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  for  tor- 
eign  air  transportation,  or  any  classification, 
rule,  regulation,  or  practice  affecting  such 
rate,  fare,  or  charge  or  the  value  of  the 
service  thereunder.  Is  or  will  be  unjust  or 
unreasonable  or  unjustly  discriminatory,  or 
unduly  preferential,  or  unduly  prejudicial, 
the  Board  may  alter  the  same  to  the  extent 
necessary  to  ccMxect  such  unjustness,  unrea- 
sonableness, discrimination,  preference,  or 
prejudice  and  make  an  order  that  the  air 
carrier  or  foreign  air  carrier  shall  discontinue 


demanding,  charging,  collecting,  or  receiving 
any  such  unjust,  unreasonable,  discrimina- 
tory, preferential,  or  prejudicial  rate,  fare,  or 
charge,  or  enforcing  any  such  unjust,  unrea- 
sonable, discriminatory,  iK«ferential  or  prej- 
udicial, classification ,  rule,  regulation,  or 
practice.  The  Board  may  In  the  aforesaid 
order  set  forth  and  prescribe  the  lawful  rate, 
fare,  or  charge  (or  the  maximum  or  mini- 
mum or  the  maximum  and  minimum 
thereof)  thereafter  to  be  demanded,  charged, 
collected,  or  received,  or  the  lawful  classifi- 
cation, rule,  regulation,  or  practice  there- 
after to  be  made  effective." 

Sec.  6.  Sut>sectlon  (g)  of  section  1002  of 
the  Pederal  Aviation  Act  of  1968  (49  UB.C. 
1482(g) )   Is  amended — 

( 1 )  by  striking  out  the  words  "Interstate  or 
overseas"; 

(2)  by  amending  the  parenthetical  phrase 
following  the  word  "Joint"  to  read  as  fol- 
lows: "(betweeen  air  carriers,  between  for- 
eign air  carriers,  or  between  an  air  carrier  or 
carriers  and  a  foreign  air  carrier  or  car- 
riers)"; and 

(3)  by  insCT-ting  the  words  "or  foreign 
air  carrier"  after  the  words  "air  carrier" 
wherever  they  appear  therein. 

Sec.  7.  Subsection  (1)  of  section  1002  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Act  of  1958  (49  U.S.C. 
1482(1) )  is  amended  by  changing  the  ctAoa 
following  the  word  "operated"  to  a  period 
and  striking  out  the  following:  "Provided. 
That  as  to  Joint  rates,  fares,  and  charges  for 
overseas  transjwrtation  the  Board  shall  de- 
termine and  prescribe  only  Just  and  reason- 
able maximum  or  mlnlmvim  or  maximum 
and  minimum  Joint  rates,  fares,  or  charges." 

Sec.  8.  The  amendments  made  by  this  Act 
shall  become  effective  thirty  dAys  after  the 
date  of  enactment  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  last 
spring  the  Nation  and  the  Coiigress  wit- 
nessed the  spectacle  of  this  government 
and  United  States  international  flag  air- 
lines succumbing  to  the  threats  and  dic- 
tates of  certain  foreign  governments  in 
a  dispute  over  the  level  of  air  faree  to  be 
charged  by  IntematiMial  air  carriers 
flying  acros  the  Atlantic.  The  dispute 
arose,  as  you  will  recall,  because  the  Civil 
Aeronautics  Board  refused  to  approve  an 
increase  in  transatlantic  air  fares. 

The  result  of  that  dispute  la  well 
known.  United  States  citizens  are  now 
required  to  dig  deeper  into  their  pockets 
and  pay  more  hard  dollars  If  they  wish  to 
fly  to  Europe,  60  percent  of  which  goes 
to  foreign  carriers.  The  prime  reason 
for  this  costly  situation  was  the  lack  of 
statutory  authority  in  the  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  to  effectively  back  up  our 
United  States  carriers  in  their  attempts 
to  prevent  the  Increase  in  fares.  No  ef- 
fective statutory  tools  were  available  to 
the  CAB  to  aid  it  in  its  negotiations  with 
foreign  governments. 

The  bill  reported  by  the  Commerce 
Committee,  S.  1540,  would  give  to  the 
CAB  the  power  to  prevent  future  recur- 
rences of  such  disputes.  It  would  give 
the  Board  discretionary  authority  to  sus- 
pend and  fix  international  air  fares. 
This  authority  would  be  comparable  to 
the  power  the  Board  now  has  to  suspend 
and  fix  domestic  air  fares.  The  bill 
would  Impose  a  duty  on  air  carriers  en- 
gaged in  foreign  air  transportation  to 
establish  Just  and  reasonable  rates.  It 
would  further  the  objective  of  the  air 
transportation  policy  of  this  government 
to  provide  reasonable  rates  taking  into 
accoimt  the  interests  of  both  the  carriers 
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.and  the  passengers.  It  would  maintain 
the  present  mechanism  of  establishing 
international  rates  through  the  Interna- 
tional Air  Transport  Association,  but 
would  give  the  Board  the  power  to  pro- 
tect travelers  from  imjust  and  unreason- 
able rates.  Most  important,  it  would 
give  to  the  Board  the  same  powers  which 
its  counterparts  In  foreign  governments 
now  have. 

Under  existing  law  the  Board  has  no 
authority  over  the  rates  charged  in 
foreign  air  tran^x)rtation,  although  most 
foreign  governments  have  such  power. 

Rates,  fares,  and  practices  In  foreign 
air  trsuisportation  are  currently  estab- 
lished by  the  International  Air  Trans- 
port Association  (LATA),  an  organiza- 
tion of  international  air  carriers.  The 
rates  are  recommended  by  the  mem- 
bers of  LATA  and  are  approved  or  dis- 
approved by  LATA  at  rate  conferences 
which  are  held  periodically.  The  ap- 
proval miist  be  unanimous;  any  single 
member  carrier  can  veto  the  proposed 
rate  structure.  The  rates  established 
through  these  conferences  must  be  ap- 
proved by  the  governments  of  the  foreign 
countries  represented  by  the  carriers. 
.The  Board,  under  section  412  of  the  Ped- 
eral  Aviation  Act  of  1958.  must  approve 
or  disapprove  the  rates  established  by 
lATA.  But  because  of  the  lack  of  any 
direct  authority  over  international  rates. 
the  Board's  indirect  power  under  this 
section  has  been  ineffective.  The  result 
has  been  the  rubberstamping  by  the 
Board  of  previous  LATA  rate  agreements. 

In  the  past,  efforts  by  the  United 
States  to  improve  its  position  in  meeting 
foreign  air  transportation  competition 
have  been  hampered  and  restricted  by 
the  limited  authority  of  the  Board  over 
rates  and  practices  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation. In  short,  foreign  countries 
have  recognized  this  lack  of  authority 
and  the  bargaining  power  of  the  United 
States  has  been  wealcened.  The  Board 
has  been  unable  to  protect  U.S.  carriers 
in  rate  negotiations  from  the  almost 
complete  domination  and  control  of  the 
foreign  countries  into  which  they  fly. 
Nor  has  the  Board  been  able  to  protect 
Uie  U.S.  traveling  public  from  the 
unjust  and  luireasonably  high  rates 
which  are  prevalent  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation. When  a  foreign  carrier  casts 
its  vote  at  an  LATA  rate  conference,  it  is 
in  effect  casting  its  government's  vote 
and  can  depend  upon  the  full  assistance 
and  authority  of  its  government  in  as- 
suring that  its  vote  for  high  rates  will 
prevail. 

The  most  persuasive  illustration  of  the 
need  for  this  bill  is  the  controversy  over 
international  air  fares  which  is  still  go- 
ing on.  We  lost  the  battle  last  spring 
because  the  Board  did  not  have  the 
powers  provided  in  this  bill.  But  the 
controversy  remains.  The  fundamental 
difference  in  the  rate  philosophies  of 
foreign  carriers  and  our  carriers  remains. 

Intergovernmental  negotiations  have 
been  conducted  to  try  to  arrive  at  a  new 
and  lower  level  of  fares  acceptable  to  this 
<?ountry.  Two  formal  meetings  of  the 
members  of  LATA  have  been  held  at 
Salzburg.  Austria,  in  an  attempt  to  agree 
on  transatlantic  fares.     No  agreement 


has  been  reached  and  from  all  indica- 
tions it  is  unlikely  that  one  will  be. 

The  current  agreement  as  to  trans- 
atlantic rates  will  expire  next  spring.  If 
a  new  agreement  is  not  reached  by  that 
time,  we  will  be  faced  with  the  same 
situation  that  occurred  last  spring — an 
open  dispute  between  carriers  and  be- 
tween governments. 

It  would  be  ludicrous  if  this  Nation, 
which  is  predominant  in  the  field  of  avi- 
ation and  international  air  travel  would 
have  to  capitulate  again  to  the  threats 
and  dictates  of  foreign  governments. 
Under  this  bill,  the  Board  would  be  able 
to  utilize  and  wield  the  vast  economic 
power  of  this  country  in  negotiations 
with  these  governments. 

Statistics  show  that  the  majority  of 
international  air  travelers  are  UjS.  citi- 
zens. The  dominance  of  our  flag  car- 
riers is  undisputed.  They  currently  car- 
ry 40  percent  of  the  North  Atlantic  traffic 
and  approximately  50  percent  of  the 
traffic  in  the  other  major  markets.  On 
the  North  Atlantic  route  alone,  over  60 
percent  of  the  revenue  derived  by  all 
carriers  comes  from  U.S.  citizens.  It  is 
clear  that  the  coffers  of  foreign  airlines 
are  enriched  largely  by  the  dollars  paid 
by  VS.  citizens.  It  is  equally  clear  that 
the  drain  on  our  dollar  supply  is  substan- 
Ual. 

In  the  past,  foreign  carriers  have  con- 
sistently pressed  for  and  obtained  rate 
increases.  The  U.S.  carriers  have  al- 
ways sought  to  lower  rates.  There  is  no 
reason  to  believe  this  trend  will  change. 

UJ3.  carriers  have  traditionally  been 
the  low-cost  and  most  efficient  carriers. 
They  operate  without  subsidy  and  com- 
pete effectively  with  foreign  lines. 

Many  foreign  carriers  are  either  owned 
or  subsidized  to  a  large  degree  by  their 
governments.  With  few  exceptions,  they 
are  not  noted  for  efficient,  profitable 
operations.  Many  fly  uneconomic  routes 
for  reasons  of  national  interest  and 
prestige.  They  offset  their  losses  on  un- 
economic routes  from  the  profits  made  in 
transporting  Americans. 

Both  U.S.  and  foreign  carriers  are 
presently  faced  with  an  over-capacity  of 
seats.  The  solution  of  UJ3.  carriers  to 
tills  problem  is  to  lower  fares  and  in- 
crease the  market  to  fill  the  available 
seats.  The  solution  of  foreign  carriers 
is  to  increase  fares  in  order  to  make  up 
for  the  losses  caused  by  overcapacity. 

If  the  actions  of  foreign  governments 
and  foreign  carriers  affected  only  their 
citizens,  we  would  not  be  so  concerned. 
But  the  full  impact  of  their  actions  and 
their  high  rate  philosophy  must  ulti- 
mately be  borne  by  the  citizens  of  this 
country.  Affirmative  action  miist  be 
taken  now  to  protect  our  travelers  by 
empowering  the  Board  to  press  for  lower 
rates. 

The  effect  of  the  bill  must  be  viewed 
in  light  of  our  bilateral  air  agreements 
with  foreign  governments.  Most  of 
these  agreements  are  patterned  after  the 
Bermuda  Air  Agreement  which  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  United  States  and 
the  United  Kingdom  in  1946.  Contained 
in  these  hilaterals  is  an  agreement  by  the 
executive  branch  of  our  Government  to 
seek  legislation  which  would  give  to  the 


Board  the  same  power  over  International 
rates  as  it  has  over  domestic  rates. 

These  agreements  have  alternative 
provisions  with  respect  to  the  settlement 
of  rate  disputes.  Which  provision  gov- 
erns depends  upon  whether  or  not  the 
Board  has  the  power  to  fix  and  suspend 
international  rates.  Under  one  provi- 
sion, which  is  presently  in  effect  because 
the  Board  does  not  have  this  power, 
either  party  to  the  bilateral  can  take 
whatever  steps  it  considers  necessary  to 
prevent  a  disputed  rate  from  becoming 
effective.  This  provision  has  been  of 
little  benefit  to  the  Board  in  protecting 
our  citizens  from  high  rates,  because  the 
Congress  has  never  given  the  Board  for- 
mal legal  power  to  control  rates  or  au- 
thorized it  to  impose  severe  sanctions 
against  foreign  carriers  to  prevent  high 
rates.  The  committee  agrees  with  the 
Board  that  the  apparent  authority  con- 
ferred by  this  provision  is  ineffective. 

Under  the  alternative  rate  provision 
which  would  govern  if  S.  1540  is  passed, 
any  disputed  rate  may  go  into  effect 
pending  settlement  by  arbitration.  The 
significance  of  this  provision  is  that 
neither  country  party  to  the  agreement 
can  prevent  the  rate  proposed  by  a  for- 
eign carrier  from  taking  effect.  While 
the  Board  under  this  provision  could  not 
directly  control  the  rates  of  foreign  car- 
riers, it  could  definitely  suspend  and  fix 
the  rate  of  U.S.  carriers.  This  is  ex- 
tremely important,  because  control  over 
rates  of  U5.  carriers  indirectly  gives  to 
the  Board  control  over  rates  of  foreign 
carriers. 

If  a  fare  cannot  be  arrived  at  by  the 
carriers  through  LATA  which  is  accept- 
able to  our  carriers  and  the  Board,  either 
our  carriers  or  the  Board  could  initiate 
a  lower  fare  and  the  foreign  countries 
into  which  our  carriers  fly  could  not  pre- 
vent the  fare  from  taking  effect  under 
the  bill  we  are  now  considering.  The 
forces  of  competition  would  force  the 
foreign  carriers  to  lower  their  rates  also. 
For  example,  if  our  carriers  chose  to 
charge  only  $400  for  a  round  trip  econ- 
omy ticket  to  London,  it  is  highly  un- 
likely that  BOAC  or  Air  Prance  would 
continue  to  charge  $500.  They  could  not. 
because  of  the  competitive  disadvantage. 
They  would  find  themselves  flying  empty 
planes  back  and  forth  across  the  At- 
lantic. 

Once  lower  rates  are  placed  into  effect 
by  U.S.  carriers,  the  whole  rate  structure 
of  all  international  carriers  will  be  low- 
ered and  the  U.S.  traveling  public  will 
no  longer  be  subjected  to  the  high  rate 
practices  of  foreign  carriers.  This  bill 
will  enable  our  carriers  to  initiate  the 
lower  rates  they  have  for  so  long  ad- 
vocated. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  differs  in  only  one 
respect  from  the  bill  originally  reported 
on  August  28.  Under  the  original  bill 
the  President  would  have  had  the  power 
to  approve  or  disapprove  actions  of  the 
Board  in  suspending  and  fixing  Interna- 
tional rates.  Under  the  amendment  the 
Board  Is  required  to  report  to  the  Presi- 
dent its  decisions  on  international  rate 
matters  before  publication  but  does  not 
provide  any  statutory  authority  for  mod- 
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iflcation    of    Board    decisions    by    the 
President. 

What  is  a  Just  and  reasonable  rate  is 
primarily  an  economic  determination. 
It  is  based  on  many  complex  factors,  such 
as  route  patterns,  efficiency  of  manage- 
ment, effect  on  the  movement  of  traffic, 
character  and  quality  of  service,  the  need 
for  low-cost  transportation,  and  the  need 
of  air  carriers  for  a  fair  return  on  invest- 
ment. These  are  matters  in  which  the 
Board  is  expert.  It  has  acted  with  wis- 
dom and  restraint  in  exercising  its  do- 
mestic rate-fixing  powers  and  I  am 
confident  it  will  do  the  same  with  respect 
to  the  power  granted  by  this  bill. 

I  want  to  make  crystal  clear  that  the 
committee  amendment  is  in  no  way  in- 
tended to,  nor  can  It,  affect  the  power 
of  the  President  in  foreign  affairs.  The 
committee  concluded  only  that  the  tech- 
nical fixing  of  ratea.  which  will  princi- 
pally be  the  rates  of  XiS.  carriers,  is  a 
fimction  of  regiilating  foreign  commerce 
and  that  this  regulation  should  be  by 
the  Board. 

In  closing  I  want  to  emphasize  that  the 
bill  does  not  represent  a  drastic  depar- 
ture from  the  present  method  of  arriving 
at  international  rates.  The  only  satis- 
factory way  to  arrive  at  these  rates  is 
through  negotiations.  Continued  reli- 
ance must  be  placed  on  LATA  as  the 
mechanism  for  establishing  international 
rates.  I 

All  this  bin  does  li  to  give  to  the  Board 
the  same  power  over  international  rates 
that  it  now  has  ever  domestic  rates.  Lt 
merely  grants  to  the  Board  the  same 
power  which  its  counterparts  in  foreign 
governments  have.  While  the  Board  has 
always  had  the  power  to  fix  domestic 
rates.  It  has  rarely  had  to  exercise  the 
power.  I  believe  that  the  same  will  be 
true  with  respect  to  international  rates. 
This  bill  will  arm  the  Board  and  our 
carriers  with  the  power  to  negotiate  sat- 
isfactorily at  the  bargaining  table.  They 
will  no  longer  have  to  negotiate  empty- 
handed.  The  equality  in  bargaining 
power  will  give  the  impetus  needed  to 
agree  on  mutually  acceptable  fares. 
This  is  the  primary  purpose  of  the  bill 
and  I  hope  that  the  Board  will  never 
have  to  exercise  the  power  given  to  It. 
But  the  Board  must  have  the  power  to 
protect  our  carriers  and  our  citizens 
should  the  need  arise.  We  can  no  longer 
allow  the  negotiators  across  the  bargain- 
ing table  to  regard  us  as  an  impotent 
giant. 

I  strongly  lu^e  the  adoption  of  this 
biU. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY .  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  I  commend  the 
statement  made  by  the  Chairman  of  the 
Aviation  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee.  The  Record  will 
indicate  that  last  autumn  I  advocated  a 
measure  which  Is  similar  to  the  one  now 
being  presented  to  the  Senate  for  Its 
approval.  Mr.  President,  during  my  re- 
marks in  this  forum  on  September  19, 
1962, 1  declared: 

Th«  probUma  fkclng  the  United  States  and 
Its  International  alrllnea  have.  In  fact,  be- 
come ot  Increasing  concern  to  the  Coasress. 


Under  the  leadership  of  the  knowledgeable 
Senators  who  are  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  members  of  the  ATiatlon  Subcom- 
mittee— the  Junior  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  Mr.  MoNBOKXTl  and  the  senlOT  Senator  frcwn 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton ) — the  subcom- 
mittee has  begun  to  come  to  grips  with  the 
Issues  which  cannot  be  postponed  10  years 
or  5  years,  but  issues  which  mvut  be  faced 
by  our  Oovernment  Immediately.  The  rank- 
ing majority  member  of  the  subconmilttee. 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Florida  (Mr.  Smath- 
Bs),  likewise  has  for  years  been  alert  in 
bringing  these  issues  to  the  attention  o*  the 
Congress.  Under  a  resolution  by  the  Senatta 
from  New  Hampmhire  [Mr.  Cotton],  bearings 
were  held  last  year  by  the  Aviation  Subcc«n- 
mlttee  to  define  and  focus  attention  on  the 
broad  problems  Involved  in  the  international 
air  picture.  Disclosures  emphasized  the  de- 
structive foreign-flag  airline  capacity  and 
rate  practices. 

Troubles  of  this  type  cause  the  industry  to 
suggest  that  additional  tools  be  given  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Board  to  deal  with  these 
practices.  Two  bills  Introduced  by  the  capa- 
ble chairman  of  the  Commerce  Committee, 
Senator  Macnxtson,  would  clarify  and 
strengthen  the  Board's  authority  in  the  ca- 
pacity and  foreign  rate  fields.  Both  of  these 
steps  are  urgently  needed  as  desirable. 

These  measures  are  necessary  as  Initial 
steps  If  our  Government  Is  to  have  the  virile 
air  transport  system  It  requires  for  Ita  na- 
tional defense  and  to  build  its  economic 
strength. 

The  legislation  Introduced  by  Chairman 
Macnttson,  to  which  I  have  referred,  would 
give  our  Oovernment  the  necessary  tools  to 
deal  with  these  rate  and  capacity  problems. 
It  would  not  erect  any  artificial  barriers 
to  trade  and  commerce  for  the  sake  only  of 
protecting  our  carriers.  It  provides  our  Oov- 
enxment  with  added  bargaining  power  com- 
parable to  that  provided  \mder  the  pending 
trade  bill,  which  wlU  shorUy  be  passed  by 
the  Senate. 

There  is  need  for  our  country  to  have  Im- 
proved negotiating  power,  because,  beside  the 
problems  of  rate  and  capacity,  we  have  the 
fact  that  UjB.  carriers  must  comF>ete  against 
foreign  government-owned  or  subsidized  air- 
lines, both  individually  and  in  pools. 

To  be  successfully  Implemented,  both  the 
trade  policy  and  the  International  air  trans- 
port poUcy  required  the  strong  and  active 
support  of  the  \JS.  Government,  the  Govern- 
ment acting  through  an  awakened  under- 
standing on  the  part  of  all  our  citizens  of 
the  situation  in  which  we  find  ourselves. 
Both  policies  require  reciprocal  international 
concessions.  Both  require  the  lifting  of  for- 
eign restrictions  Imposed  on  American  goods 
and  services.  Both  require  equal  market  op- 
portunity between  nations.  Both  require 
strict  compliance  with  agreements  between 
nations.  Both  require  effective  bargaining. 
Both  require  safeguards  to  protect  the  na- 
tional interest  of  the  United  States.  Both 
require  dedicated  and  resourceful  negotia- 
tors. Both  require  the  strongest  possible 
negotiating  position.  Both  require  energetic 
and  Imaginative  American  salesmanship, 
which  today  is  being  stifled  because  of  prac- 
tices which,  as  I  have  indicated,  are  unfair 
in  marked  degree. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  this  legis- 
lation is  in  the  interest  of  the  American- 
flag  carriers  and  the  American  economy. 
It  sets  forth  to  the  international  air  car- 
riers from  ottier  coimtries  the  fact  that 
although  we  believe  In  trade — and  cer- 
tainly this  is  a  form  of  trade — interna- 
tional air  travel,  passengers  and  cargo — 
we  are  determined  and  we  are  realistic 
in  our  effort  to  maintain  a  competitive 
position  for  the  American-flag  carriers  in 


those  markets  to  which,  frankly,  they 
have  a  justifiable  right. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  West  Virginia 
for  his  consideration  and  evaluation  of 
the  bill.  I  recall  vividly  the  able  and 
effective  advocacy  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  West  Virginia.  The  re- 
marks he  made  last  autumn  were 
prophetic. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  this  Is 
a  highly  complex  piece  of  legislation — 
more  involved  than  most  legislation  be- 
cause its  provisions  can  only  be  fully  un- 
derstood in  the  light  of  the  bilateral  air 
services  agreements  which  govern  the  ex- 
change of  international  airline  services. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  explained  the  effects  of  thu 
bill,  and  an  explanation  can  also  be  found 
in  the  reports  of  the  committee,  so  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  details  of  the  legislation. 
However,  there  are  a  couple  of  major 
points  about  it  which  I  believe  must  be 
made  perfectly  clear  to  all. 

First,  this  might  be  called  standby 
legislation.  The  powers  which  this  bill 
would  confer  will  not  have  to  be  used 
regularly  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board. 
In  fact,  I  hope  they  will  not  have  to  be 
used  at  all. 

Under  ordinary  circumstances,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  one  government  cannot,  alone 
and  unilaterally,  fix  the  rates  to  be 
charged  for  an  international  airline 
flight  It  takes  the  agreement  of  at  least 
two  governments,  and  proba'uiy  more,  be- 
fore the  airliner  can  take  off  in  one  coun- 
try and  land  in  another.  For  this 
fundamental  reason,  agreements  on  in- 
ternational airline  fares  have  been 
worked  out  by  the  industry  Itself,  not  by 
governments.  This  has  been  done 
through  the  International  Air  Transport 
Association — LATA. 

This  bill  would  not  replace  or  super- 
sede LATA.  It  is  not  intended  to  sub- 
stitute Government  regulation  for  the 
agreement  procedures  of  LATA. 

Instead  it  would  give  our  Oovernment. 
through  the  CAB.  standby  powers  to  act 
should  the  LATA  procedures  fail  to  work. 
It  may  also  have  the  effect  of  equaliz- 
ing the  bargaining  powers  among  the 
various  air  carriers  within  LATA,  be- 
cause it  will  give  the  U.S.  Government 
authority  which  Is  cc»nparable  to  the 
authority  already  possessed  by  most  of 
the  world's  maior  aiiiine  nations.  In 
this  respect,  I  hope  it  will  encourage  all 
governments  to  keep  a  hands -off  atti- 
tude with  respect  to  these  purely  oom- 
mercial  aspects  of  intenuttional  air  serv- 
ice. The  intervention  of  many  govern- 
ments, all  with  generally  equal  powers 
to  regulate  rates,  would  only  create 
chaos,  a  disruption  of  service,  and  a 
head-butting  contest  between  sovereign 
nations.  At  the  present  time,  there  is 
some  tendency  on  the  part  of  certain 
foreign  nations  to  inject  themselves  into 
these  rate  matters  because  they  believe 
the  U.S.  Government  does  not  have  the 
same  legal  powers  they  possess.  The 
enactment  of  this  bill  wotild  dispel  any 
such  idea,  and,  I  hope,  bring  those  gov- 
ernments to  the  realization  that  massive 
government  regulation  on  both  ends  of 
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the    air    flight    Is   pointless    and    self- 
defeating. 

Second,  Mr.^  President,  It  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  bill  has  a  serious 
and  glaring  loophole.  The  plain  facts 
of  the  matter  are  that,  with  respect  to 
the  40  countries  with  which  we  have 
Bermuda-type  agreements,  passage  of 
this  bill  will  not  give  us  any  effective 
authority  over  the  rates  of  foreign  air 
carriers.  Under  the  terms  of  those 
agreements,  passage  of  this  bill  to  regu- 
late the  rates  of  foreign  air  carriers  ac- 
tually would  givelhe  U.S.  Government 
authority  only  over  the  rates  of  U.S. 
carriers.  In  these  circumstances,  the 
CAB  may  find  itself  powerless,  at  least 
under  the  bill,  to  do  anything  about  a 
foreign  air  carrier  should  its  rates  be- 
come uneconomically  and  destructively 
low,  contrary  to  the  public  Interest. 
Such  destructive  rates,  particularly  on 
the  part  of  heavily  subsidized  and  Gov- 
ernment-owned airlines,  could  conceiv- 
ably become  a  real  factor  in  the  world. 
It  is  a  possibility  which  must  be  watched 
carefully.  The  administration,  as  the 
principal  advocate  of  the  pending  bill. 
has  a  serious  responsibility  in  this  area 
which  must  not  be  neglected. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  regard  this  bill  with  any  en- 
thusiasm. Its  proponents  and  advocates 
claim  its  enactment  is  the  best  and  surest 
way  to  secure  lower  international  air- 
fares. I  hope  they  are  right,  but  the 
current  evidence  indicates  that  trans- 
atlantic fidrfares  during  the  peak  season 
next  spring  and  summer  will  be  consider- 
ably lower  than  they  were  this  year  as 
a  result  of  the  activities  of  U.S.  air  car- 
riers, and  not  as  a  result  of  any  new 
regiilatory  legislation. 

The  committee  has  amended  the  bill, 
as  a  result  of  proposals  which  I  offered, 
in  conjunction  with  others,  in  such  a  way 
as  to  insure  that  the  economics  of  air 
travel  will  be  the  principal  factors  In 
whatever  regulation  may  take  place,  so 
that  the  international  airlines  of  the 
United  States  will  not  be  used  as  mere 
pawns  on  a  diplomatic  chessboard. 

I  shall,  therefore,  not  object  to  passage 
of  the  bUl. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  substitute. 

The  committee  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  1540)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which 
the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr,  MONRONEY.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  starting 
with  Calendar  No.  629,  the  calendar  be 
called  in  sequence.  Calendar  No.  629 
and  all  bills  following  have  the  full  ap- 
proval of  the  minority  leader. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 


from  Montana?    The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  clerk  will  state  the  various  meas- 
ures in  order. 


UNIFORM  COAiMERCIAL  CODE  FOR 
THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HH.  5338)  to  enact  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  for  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  other  purposes  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  with  amend- 
ments; on  page  2.  in  the  article  listings 
between  lines  2  and  3,  delete  the  comma 
after  "Bills  of  Lading",  and  the  comma 
after  "Contract  Rights". 

Page  10,  line  4.  strike  out  "(15)"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "(14a)".  and  re- 
number succeeding  paragraphs  num- 
bered 16  through  47  as  paragraphs  15 
through  46,  respectively. 

Page  24.  insert  a  period  at  the  end  of 
line  23. 

Page  49,  line  2,  strike  out  "28:  -719" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "28:  2-719". 

Page  115,  insert  a  period  at  the  end  of 
line  14  and  at  the  end  of  line  20. 

Page  118,  line  22.  strike  out  "in- 
dorsed." "  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  "In- 
dorsed'.". 

Page  122,  line  24.  strike  out  "pay.*" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "pay'.". 

Page  126,  line  20,  strike  out  "Anv" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "Any". 

Page  132,  line  23.  strike  out  "unles" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "unless". 

Page  153.  line  1,  strike  out  "a  draft" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "A  draft". 

Page  204.  strike  out  lines  6  through  11. 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"(1)  This  article  applies". 

Page  220.  line  17.  strike  out  "this  state" 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "the  District". 

Page  281.  line  1.  strike  out  "persons". 

Page  299,  in  the  section  listings  follow- 
ing line  15.  strike  out  "28:9 — 106.  Def- 
initions: 'account';  'contract  right'; 
'general  intangible'."  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  the  following:  "28:9 — 106.  Def- 
initions: 'account";  'contract  right'; 
'general  Intangibles'.". 

Page  309.  line  12.  strike  out  "right.' " 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "right'.". 

Page  309,  Une  14.  strike  out  "products." 

Page  362,  lines  22  and  24,  strike  out 
"Article"  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "ar- 
ticle". 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a 
third  time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 


REGULATING  LOANING  OP  MONEY 
ON  SECURITIES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OF  COLUMBIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  3191)  to  exempt  life 
insurance  companies  from  the  act  of 
February  4,  1913.  regulating  loaning  of 
money  on  securities  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  was  considered,  orders  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  650) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill 
(HJl.  3191)  to  exempt  life  Insurance  com- 
pcmles  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1913,  regu- 
lating loaning  of  money  on  securities  In  the 
District  of  Columbia,  after  full  consideration, 
report  favorably  thereon  without  amendment 
and  recommended  that  the  bill  do  pass. 

The  punx>8«  of  this  bill  Is  to  exempt  life 
Insurance  companies  from  the  provisions  of 
an  act  regulating  moneylendlng. 

Section  10  of  the  act  of  February  4.  1913, 
as  amended  by  section  7  of  the  act  approved 
June  11.  1960  (74  Stat.  19«),  presenUy  ex- 
empto  from  the  act.  the  legitimate  business 
of  national  banks,  licensed  bankers,  trust 
companies,  savings  banks,  building  and  loan 
associations,  small  business  Investment  com- 
panies licensed  and  operating  under  the 
Small  Business  Investment  Act  of  1968.  or 
real  estate  brokers  as  defined  In  the  vucX  of 
Congress  of  July  1,  1902.  H.R.  3191  exempts 
life  Insurance  companies  as  defined  In  thb 
bUl  from  that  act.  In  order  for  a  life  In- 
surance company  to  be  exempted.  It  must  be 
authorized  to  do  business  In  the  District  of 
Columbia  or  In  any  of  the  States  of  the 
United  States. 

The  bill  also  amends  section  10  of  the  act 
to  require  any  person  or  legal  entity  making 
a  loan  secured  on  real  or  personal  property 
In  the  District  of  Colimibla.  who  or  which 
does  not  maintain  an  offloe  or  residence  in 
the  District,  to  appoint  and  maintain  a  regis- 
tered resident  agent  for  the  service  of  process 
In  order  to  be  exempted  from  the  require- 
ments of  the  other  sections  of  the  act.  The 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  (>>lumbla 
are  designated  as  the  agent  for  service  of 
process  in  any  case  where  there  is  no  regis- 
tered agent,  or  such  agent  cannot  be  found  at 
his  registered  address. 

The  legislative  history  of  the  act  of  Febru- 
ary 4,  1913,  indicates  that  it  was  aimed  at 
driving  out  the  unlicensed  makers  of  small 
loans  charging  an  exorbitant  rate  of  interest 
to  the  borrowers.  As  late  as  1930,  It  was  con- 
sldered  that  the  act  applied  only  to  small 
loans  of  $200  or  less  and  did  not  apply  to  nor- 
mal real  estate  mortgage  transactions.  (See 
Von  Rosen  v.  Dean.  41  P.  (ad)  983).  More 
recent  decisions  of  the  local  court  of  appeals, 
however,  appear  to  hedge  on  the  Von  Rosen 
ease  with  the  result  that  substantial  doubt 
has  been  raised  as  to  whether  an  institutional 
lender  not  Included  In  the  exemption  is  re- 
stricted by  the  provisions  of  the  Loan  Shark 
Act  In  its  regular  mortgage  loan  operations. 

The  problem  and  the  questions  relative  to 
life  insurance  companies  arise  because  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  Code  establishes  a  6- 
percent  Interest  limit  on  loans  for  more  than 
•200  If  made  by  a  lender  other  than  those 
exempted  in  section  10  of  the  act  of  February 
4.  1913. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  usury  statute  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Ckxle  allows  for  a  maxi- 
mum Interest  rate  up  to  8  percent  provided 
the  loan  contract  Is  in  writing.  There  is  no 
question  that  banks  and  building  and  loan 
associations,  exempted  by  the  1913  act.  are 
governed  In  their  maximum  interest  rate 
only  by  the  tisury  statute.  As  indicated, 
however,  there  is  a  question  in  the  case  of 
Insurance  companies  as  a  consequence  of 
which  the  conservative  position  has  been 
taken  by  many  such  companies  that  they 
will  not  entertain  requests  for  loans  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  which  In  normal  cir- 
cumstances will  Justify  at  a  given  time  an 
Interest  rate  In  excess  of  6  percent.  Such 
loans  In  general  are  those  for  larger  amounts 
desired  by  sophisticated  Investors  in  the  de- 
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velopment  of  commercial  and  apartment 
projects.  While  It  seems  clear  that  the  1913 
act  was  not  Intended  to  cover  a  lender  such 
as  an  Insurance  company,  the  fact  Is  that  for 
all  practical  purposes  many  insxirance  com- 
panies win  not  make  available  In  the  District 
of  Columbia  funds  which  otherwise  might  be 
loaned  for  enterprises  and  under  conditions 
Justifying  an  Interest  rate  in  excess  of  6 
percent.  Naturally,  the  companies  prefer  to 
take  that  portion  of  their  Investment  funds 
to  a  Jurisdiction  in  which  there  Is  no  ques- 
tion at>out  the  authorized  Interest  rate. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  have  no  ob- 
jection to  the  enactment  of  this  legislation, 
and  passage  of  H.R.  3191  will  not  Involve  any 
additional  cost  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 


AMENDMENT  TO  LIFE  INSURANCE 
ACT  FOR  THE  DISTRICT  OF  CO- 
LUMBIA II 

The  bill  (HJR.  7497)  to  amend  the  Life 
Insurance  hct  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia relating  to  annual  statements,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  repwrt 
(No.  651) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  section 
8  of  the  Life  Insuranoe  Act  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  (48  8Ut.  1182),  to  modify  cer- 
tain overly  strict  and  Inflexible  statutory 
provisions  relating  to  the  publication  and 
contents  of  annual  slatements  and  reports 
required  of  life  insurance  companies  doing 
business  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

ANNTTAL   STATXMKNTS 

Current  law  (sec.  36-103.  DC.  Code,  1961 
ed.)  requires  that  each  life  Insurance  com- 
pany doing  business  in  the  District  shall 
publish  annually  in  March  In  a  dally  news- 
paper a  summary  of  Its  annual  statement, 
"and  any  such  company  or  association  fall- 
ing to  comply  with  the  provisions  aforesaid 
shall  have  its  license  to  do  business  in  the 
District  revoked."  Almost  every  year,  the 
harshness  of  this  Inflexible  penalty  has 
created  problems  for  one  or  more  companies 
wtUch  through  inadvcrtenos  or  mistake  have 
taUed  to  make  timely  publication. 

Relief  from  this  provision  would  be  pro- 
vided by  section  1  of  this  bill  which  author- 
izes the  Superintendent  to  exercise  bis  dis- 
cretion In  connection  with  the  publication 
requirement.  The  relief  here  sought  for  life 
insurance  comp>anlee  is  already  appUcable 
to  other  kinds  of  Insurance  companies.  In 
fact,  the  precise  language  at  this  new  pro- 
vision is  carried  over  from  the  law  now  ap- 
pUcable to  flre.  casualty,  and  marine  insur- 
ance oompMinles  (sec.  35-1311,  D.C.  Code. 
1961  ed.). 

Also,  present  law  (sec.  36-407,  D.C.  <3ode, 
1961  ed.)  provides  that  all  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  In  the  District 
must  file  a  financial  statement  annually  be- 
fore March  1  with  the  District  of  Columbia 
Superintendent  of  Insurance,  and  the  same 
mandatory  revocation  of  license  is  impoeed 
in  the  event  of  failure  to  do  so.  ThU 
bin  would  change  this  requirement  so  as  to 
make  It  discretionary  with  the  Super- 
intendent of  Insurance  whether  a  company 
should  have  its  certificate  of  authority  re- 
voked for  faUure  to  file  its  annual  statement 
on  time,  rather  than  mandatory  as  under 
existing  law.  We  ars  Informed  that  prec- 
edent for  this  change  also  exists  In  the 
Fire  I(  tfurance  Act.    Furthermore,  there  Is  an 


ambiguity  in  present  law  regarding  life  In- 
surance companies  in  this  respect.  l>ecause  of 
a  provision  In  the  Revenue  Act  ot  1037  (see. 
47-1806.  D.C.  Oode.  1861  ed.)  which  stats*  m 
follows: 

"If  any  such  (Insurance)  company  shall 
fall  to  file  the  annual  statement  herein  re- 
quired, tlie  Superintendent  of  Insurance  may 
thereupon  revoke  its  license  or  certificate  of 
authcM-ity  to  transact  business  In  the  District 
of  Columbia." 

This  apparent  conflict  in  present  law  would 
l>e  reUeved,  of  course,  by  this  provision  of 
HJl.  7497. 

AmrUAL  SEPOBTS,  AUZN  COMPAHIBS 

Current  law  (sec.  35-410,  D.C.  Code.  1961 
ed.)  prohibits  alien  companies  from  referring 
in  tlxelr  District  advertisements  to  assets 
other  than  those  held  in  the  United  States 
This  provision  precludes  a  Canadian  com- 
pany, for  example,  from  sending  to  its  policy- 
holders Ln  the  District  a  copy  of  its  annual 
reoort  which  Is  sent  to  Its  policyholders  else- 
where, since  the  annual  report  will  reflect 
the  company's  total  assets. 

The  provisions  of  section  2  of  this  bill 
woxild  grant  relief  from  this  provision  to  the 
extent  of  allowing  such  a  company  to  mall 
its  annual  report  to  its  policyholders  in  the 
District. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  liave  no  objection  to  the 
bill,  and  a  copy  of  its  report  to  the  committee 
on  S.  1776,  an  identical  bill,  is  set  out  here- 
after and  made  a  part  of  this  report. 


RELOCATION    COSTS    IN   THE   DIS- 
TRICT OF  COLUMBIA 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1024)  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
relocation  costs  made  necessary  by  ac- 
tions of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Columbia, 
with  amendments,  on  page  2,  line  17, 
after  "$3,000",  to  insert  "(or.  If  greater, 
the  total  certified  actual  moving  ex- 
pense)", and  on  page  4,  after  line  10,  to 
strike  out: 

Sec.  7.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  regulations  to  carry  out  tb« 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

And.  In  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
Sec.  7.  The  Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorised to  make  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purpose  of  this  Act.  including,  without 
limitation,  the  establishing,  from  time  to 
time,  of  a  limitation  on  the  actual  amount 
of  moving  expenses  over  $3,000  which  wUl 
be  paid  by  the  District  of  Columbia  to  a 
business  concern  or  nonprofit  organization 
in  accordance  with  the  provision  of  section  2 
of  this  Act:  Provided,  That  no  regiilation 
affecting  individuals,  families,  business  con- 
cerns, and  nonprofit  organizations  displaced 
by  activities  of  the  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  b« 
promulgated  which  will  conflict  with  regu- 
lations at  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
RepresentativeM  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  ColumMa 
are  hereby  authorized  to  provide  such  re- 
location services  as  they  shall  determine  to 
be  reasonable  and  necessary  to  individuals, 
families,  business  concerns,  and  nonprofit 
organizations  which  may  be  or  have  been  dis- 
placed from  real  property  by  actions  of  the 
goveriunent  of  the  District  of  Columbia,  such 
actions  to  include,  but  not  be  limited  to, 
acquisition  of  property  for  pul>Uc  works  proj- 


ects, condemnation  of  unsafe  and  insanitary 
buildings  and  enforcement  of  the  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  housing.  The  (Com- 
missioners are  authorized  to  make  housing 
surveys  in  connection  with  fvimtshing  at 
such  relocation  services. 

Sxc.  2.  The  (Commissioners  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  relocation  payments  to 
individuals,  families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  for  their  reasonable 
and  necessary  moving  expenses  caused  by 
their  displacement  from  real  property  ac- 
quired by  the  Commissioners  after  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act  for  puljlic  works  projects 
of  the  District  of  (Columbia:  Provided,  That 
no  such  payment  shall  be  made  In  any  case 
where  a  payment  for  a  similar  purpose  Is 
authorized  by  a  law  other  than  this  Act. 
Such  relocation  payments  shall  be  made  in 
accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Commissioners  and  shall  not  for  any  one 
relocation  exceed  S200  in  the  case  of  an  indi- 
vidual or  family  or  $3,000  (or,  if  greater,  the 
total  certified  actual  moving  expense)  in  the 
case  of  a  business  concern  or  nonprofit  orga- 
nization. 

Sec.  3.  The  costs  of  the  relocation  services, 
housing  stirveys  and  relocation  p>ajrments  au- 
thorized by  sections  1  and  2  of  this  Act  shall 
t>e  charged  to  the  District  of  (Colimibla  gen- 
eral fund,  the  highway  fund,  tlie  water  and 
sanitary  sewage  works  fund,  or  the  motor 
veliicle  parking  account  as  the  Commission- 
ers shall  determine  appropriate,  based  on  the 
activities  of  the  particidar  District  of  Colum- 
bia governmental  agency  which  resxilted  In 
any  particular  displacement. 

Sic.  4.  Prior  to  the  acquisition  of  real 
property  for  any  public  works  project  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  Commissioners  shall 
satisfy  themselves  that  there  is  a  feasible 
method  for  the  temporary  relocation  of  fam- 
ilies displaced  from  such  property,  and  that 
ttiere  are  or  within  a  reasonable  period  win 
t>e  provided  in  areas  not  generally  less  de- 
sirable in  regard  to  public  utilities  and  pub- 
lic and  commercial  faculties,  and  at  rents  or 
prices  within  the  financial  means  of  the 
families  displaced  from  such  property,  de- 
cent, safe,  and  sanitary  dwellings  equal  in 
numl>er  to  the  niunber  of,  and  available  to, 
such  displaced  families,  and  reasonably  ac- 
cessible to  their  places  of  employment.  The 
determinations  made  by  the  Commissioners 
in  accordance  with  the  reqxiirements  of  this 
section  shall  be  Indicated  in  the  records 
relating  to  the  acquisition  of  such  real  prop- 
erty, and  upon  being  so  recorded  shall  be 
conclusive. 

Sbc.  6.  The  Commissioners  and  ths  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  lAnd 
Agency  established  by  section  4  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of  1946 
(60  Stat.  793).  as  amended  (sec.  6-703,  D.C. 
Code.  1961  edition) .  are  hereby  authorised  to 
enter  into  one  or  more  agreements  providing 
for  the  fumlstilng  of  relocation  services  and 
the  making  of  relocation  pajnnents  to  in- 
dividuals, families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonprofit  organizations  referred  to  Uie  Co«n- 
miasloners  by  the  Agency  or  to  the  Agency 
by  the  Commlsslonera.  Any  such  agree- 
ment shall  provide  for  payment,  either  in 
advance  or  on  a  prompt  reimbursement 
basis,  for  all  relocation  services  furnished  or 
to  be  furnislied  and  relocation  payments 
made  or  to  be  made. 

Sac.  6.  Except  as  provided  in  section  6  Ot 
this  Act,  nothing  in  this  Act  sliall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  any  provision  of  ths 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945.  as  amended. 

8zc.  7.  The  ConunlsskxMrs  are  hereby  au- 
thorized to  make  regulations  to  carry  out  ths 
pxirpose  of  this  Act.  Including,  without  limi- 
tation, the  establishing,  from  time  to  time. 
of  a  limitation  on  the  actxial  amount  of  mov- 
ing expenses  over  $3,000  which  will  be  paiA 
by  the  District  of  Colimabia  to  a  buslneas 
eoncem  or  nonprofit  organization  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provision  of  section  1  of  this 
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Act:  Provided,  That  no  regulation  affecting 
Individuals,  families,  business  concerns,  and 
nonproflt  organizations  displaced  by  activ- 
ities of  the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  of 
the  District  of  Coltmibla,  shall  be  promxil- 
gated  which  will  conflict  with  regulations  of 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Sec.  8.  Appropriations  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  are  hereby  authorized, 
and  there  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  ex- 
pended from  the  appropriations  payable 
from  the  funds  and  account  specified  In 
section  3  of  this  Act.  for  carrying  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act,  such  currently  appro- 
priated sums  as  may  not  otherwise  be  ob- 
ligated. 

Sec.  9.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  sixty  days 
after  the  date  of  Its  approval. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  652 >.  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purposes  of  the  bill  are:  (1)  To  au- 
thorize appropriation  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia funds  for  furnishing  relocation  services 
to  Individuals,  families,  businesses,  and  non- 
proflt organizations  displaced  by  District 
governmental  activities;  (2)  to  authorize 
payment  of  relocation  costs  to  those  whose 
property  Is  acquired  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia for  construction  of  highways,  build- 
ings, or  other  public  works  projects  In 
amounts  not  to  exceed  $200  per  Individual 
or  family,  and  93.000  per  business  or  non- 
profit organization,  unless  In  the  latter  case 
a  greater  amount  of  actual  moving  expense 
Is  certified;  and  (3)  to  authorize  the  District 
of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
and  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  to  enter  Into  agreements 
with  respect  to  furnishing  relocatldft  services. 

Each  year  many  Individuals,  families  and 
businesses,  and  some  nonproflt  organizations 
are  displaced  by  actions  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  government.  These  actions  In- 
clude condemnation  of  unsafe  and  Insani- 
tary buildings,  enforcement  of  housing 
regulations,  highway  construction,  and 
acquisition  of  property  for  District  of  Colum- 
bia buildings  and  facilities.  No  payment  of 
relocation  costs  Is  presently  authorized  for 
those  displaced  by  any  of  these  govem- 
mental  activities.  The  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Welfare  provides  limited  relocation  serv- 
ices for  people  displaced  by  governmental 
and  private  action.  These  services  Include 
referral  to  available  accommodations  which 
are  listed  as  being  In  compliance  with  hous- 
ing regulations. 

The  bill  provides  for  payment  of  relocation 
coe;t8  to  dlsplacees  only  In  the  case  of  acqui- 
sition of  property  for  construction  of  high- 
ways, buildings,  and  other  public  works. 
HowevM-,  the  bill  wUl  also  provide  expanded 
and  more  effective  relocation  services  for 
dlsplacees  resulting  from  condemnation  of 
unsafe  and  Insanitary  buildings,  enforce- 
ment of  housing  regulations,  and  acquisition 
of  property  for  highway  and  building  con- 
struction and  other  public  works. 

On  October  23.  1962.  the  Pederal-Ald  High- 
way Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-666)  was  ap- 
proved. Section  5  of  this  act  amends  chap- 
ter 1  of  title  23  of  tlie  United  States  Code  to 
provide  that  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  may 
approve  for  reimbursement,  as  part  of  the 
coat  of  construction  of  a  project  on  any  of 
the  Pederal-ald  highway  systems,  relocation 
pasrments  made  by  any  State  (Including  the 
District  of  Ccriumbla ) .  Relmbvirsement  to 
the  States  Is  limited  to  $200  per  individual 


or  family  and  $3,000  per  business  or  nonprofit 
organization.  Presently,  therefore.  It  Is  nec- 
essary for  the  District  of  Columbia  to  be  au- 
thorized by  Congress  to  make  relocation  pay- 
menU  In  order  for  the  District  government 
to  receive  reimbursement  from  the  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  pxirsuant  to  the  Highway 
Act.  This  bill  will  provide  that  authoriza- 
tion. 

In  addition  to  providing  the  District  of 
Columbia  with  the  necessary  authority  to 
bring  It  under  the  |>rovlslons  of  the  Federal 
Highway  Act,  the  bill,  as  amended,  also  ex- 
tends the  $200  relocation  payment  to  ail  In- 
dividuals and  families  displaced  by  a  District 
of  Columbia  public  works  project.  In  those 
Instances  where  a  business  Is  displaced  by 
public  works  projects,  the  bill  authorizes  the 
District  Commissioners  to  i>ay  relocation  ex- 
penses up  to  $3 .(XX)  unless  there  Is  a  certifi- 
cation that  the  actual  moving  expenses  are 
in  excess  of  that  amount.  In  that  event,  the 
bill  provides  the  District  Commissioners  au- 
thority to  make  regulations  that  wUl  estab- 
lish, from  time  to  time,  the  limitation  on 
actual  moving  expenses  over  $3.<X)0  which 
will  be  paid  by  the  District  to  business  con- 
cerns. However,  there  Is  no  provision  In  the 
bill  for  a  maximum  dollar  limitation. 

The  relocation  payment  authority  that 
would  be  granted  the  District  government 
under  this  bill,  as  amended.  Is  similar  to  the 
relocation  payment  authority  contained  In 
the  Housing  Act  of  1949  (42  U.S.C.  1546)  as 
amended.  Under  the  provisions  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act.  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency  and  other  urban  renewal 
agencies  of  our  major  cities  have  been  au- 
thorized to  make  relocation  payments  to 
families  and  businesses  displaced  from  ur- 
ban renewal  project  areas.  Section  106(f)  (2) 
of  the  Housing  Act  provides  for  relocation 
payments  not  to  exceed  $200  per  family  and 
$3,000  per  business,  unless.  In  the  case  of  a 
business,  a  greater  amount  of  actual  moving 
expense  Is  certified.  The  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  through  regulation,  has 
established  $25,000  as  the  maximum  actual 
moving  expense  which  will  be  paid  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  a  business  concern. 
Sections  1  and  2  of  the  bill  provide  for  the 
furnishing  of  relocation  services,  and  making 
of  housing  s\irveys,  and  the  making  of  re- 
location payments  to  those  displaced  by 
actions  of  the  District  government.  Moving 
expenses  are  provided  for  In  cases  of  acquisi- 
tion for  public  works  projects  but  not  In 
cases  of  housing  code  enforcement  or  con- 
demnation actions  involving  unsafe  or  In- 
sanitary buildings. 

Section  3  provides  that  the  coFt  of  the 
relocation  services,  housing  surveys,  and 
moving  expenses  will  be  charged  to  the  Dis- 
trict general  and  special  funds  as  appropriate. 
Recent  studies  indicate  that  the  reloca- 
tion services  furnished  by  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  cost 
approximately  $88  per  Individual,  family,  or 
business,  with  moving  exf>ense8  averaging  962 
per  Individual  or  family  and  business  mov- 
ing expenses  averaging  $2,400.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  1.799  families  and  47  businesses 
will  be  displaced  by  District  governmental 
action  in  fiscal  year  1964.  465  of  the  families 
by  bousing  code  enforcement  and  condemna- 
tion of  unsafe  or  Insanitary  buildings.  If 
comparable  displacement  services  were  fur- 
nished to  this  number  of  families  and  busi- 
nesses, the  cost  to  the  District  would  be  ap- 
proximately $162,488  for  individual,  family, 
and  business  relocation  services,  $83,328  for 
family  moving  expenses,  and  $112,800  for 
business  moving  expenses,  for  a  total  of 
$358,576. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  provides  tliat  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  must  satisfy  themselves  that 
housing  Is  available  for  those  to  be  displaced 
by  any  District  public  works  program  prior 
to  acquiring  the  real  property  required  for 
such  program. 


Section  6  authorizes  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  and 
the  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  to  enter 
Into  agreements  for  the  furnishing  of  relo- 
cation services  on  a  reimbursable  basis.  The 
purpose  of  this  section  Is  to  permit  the  cen- 
tralization of  relocation  services  In  either  the 
District  government  or  the  Redevelopment 
Land  Agency,  with  a  resulting  Increase  in 
efficiency. 

Section  6  provides  that  nothing  In  the 
legislation,  except  section  5.  shall  be  con- 
strued as  modifying  any  provision  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1945. 

Section  7,  as  amended,  authorizes  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  make  regulations  to  carry  out 
the  purposes  of  the  legislation,  Including 
regulations  to  establish  the  maximum  cer- 
tified actual  moving  expense  in  excess  of 
$3,000  which  win  be  paid  to  a  displaced  busi- 
ness or  nonprofit  organization.  This  section 
also  Insures  that  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
will  not  promulgate  regulations  affecting 
urban  renewal  dlsplacees  which  may  con- 
flict with  regulations  of  the  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency. 

Section  8  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  purjjoses  of  the  bill,  and,  In 
addition,  grants  authority  for  the  use  of 
currently  appropriated  funds. 

Section  9  provides  that  the  effective  date 
of  the  legislation  shaU  be  60  days  after  Its 
approval. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Fiscal  Affairs  held  a 
public  hearing  on  this  bill  on  September  12. 
1963.  at  which  time  representatives  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  District  of  Columbia  Redevel- 
opment Land  Agency,  and  other  organiza- 
tions, appeared  and  testlfled  In  favor  of  the 
bill.  The  committee  also  received  a  letter 
from  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
favoring  enactment  of  this  legislation. 

The  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  strongly  recommends  the  enact- 
ment of  this  bill  and  estimates  that  the  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  occasioned  by  its 
passage,  will  be  $358,576. 


UNCLAIMED  MONEYS  HELD  IN 
TRUST  BY  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA GOVERNMENT 

The  bill  (S.  2054)  to  eliminate  the 
maintenance  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
of  i>erpetual  accounts  for  unclaimed 
moneys  held  in  trust  by  the  government 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  In  any 
case  In  which  any  money  has  been  held  In 
tnist  for,  or  for  the  account  of,  any  person 
by  the  goveriunent  of  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  pursuant  to  statute  or  otherwise,  and  no 
communication.  In  writing  or  otherwise  as 
indicated  by  a  written  memorandum,  has 
been  received  by  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  concerning  such  money 
from  the  person  entitled  thereto,  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  ten  years,  the  Conunissloners 
shall  send  notice  by  registered  or  certified 
mall  to  the  last  known  address  of  the  person 
for  whom  such  money  Is  being  held.  Such 
mailed  notice  stiall  contain  a  statement  that 
money  Is  being  held  for  such  person  and  If 
no  written  claim  for  the  return  thereof  is 
submitted  to  the  Commissioners  within  sixty 
days  of  the  date  such  notice  Is  mailed,  any 
future  claim  therefor  will,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  2  of  this  Act,  be  forever 
barred. 
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Sac.  2.  (a)  Not  leM  than  sixty  days  after 
the  mailing  of  any  notice  pursuant  to  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  the  CommiBsioners 
shall  publish  notice  once  each  week  for  two 
successive  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
clrcuUtlon  In  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Such  published  notice  shaU  be  entitled 
"Notice  of  Names  of  Persons  Appearing  to  be 
Owners  of  Unclaimed  Money  Held  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia"  and  shall  contain : 

(i)  The  names  and  the  last  known  ad- 
dresses. If  any,  of  the  persons  for  whom 
moneys  are  being  held  (listed  in  alphat>etlcal 
order  of  their  surnames) . 

(2)  A  statement  setting  forth  the  sub- 
stance of  subsection  (b)  of  this  section. 

(b)  If  no  written  claim  for  the  return  of 
any  such  money  Is  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  date  specified  in  the  pub- 
lished notices,  which  date  shall  be  not  less 
than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  publica- 
tion of  the  second  notice,  such  money  shall 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia and  all  claims  for  such  money  shall  be 
forever  barred. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  where  any  money  held 
in  tr\i8t  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  period  of  time  and  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  specified  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  Is  In  an  amount  less 
than  the  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, of  giving  notice  as  required  by  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  Act.  such  money 
may  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  without  the  necessity  of  complying 
with  the  notice  requirements  of  sections  1 
and  2  hereof,  and  after  such  deposit  all 
claims  for  such  money  shaU  be  forever  barred. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  return  of  any  money  de- 
posited with  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  to  the  person  making  such  de- 
posit after  notice  lias  been  given  such  person 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Commissioners  are 
authorized  to  deduct  from  such  returned 
money  the  costs  of  mailing  and  publishing 
notices  required  by  this  Act.  and  shall  deposit 
the  amount  so  deducted  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

Sec.  5.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  word 
"Commissioners"  means  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners of  the  District  of  Colximbla  or 
their  designated  agent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  653) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill.  J I 

There  being  nd' objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  1 1 

The  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  wiiom  was  referred  the  bill  (S.  2054) 
to  eliminate  the  maintenance  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  of  perpetual  accounts  for 
unclaimed  moneys  held  In  trust  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  after 
full  consideration,  report  favorably  thereon 
without  amendment  and  recommend  that 
the  bill  do  pass.       \\ 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  provide  pro- 
cedures whereby  the  District  of  (Columbia 
government  can  i>e  relieved  after  a  period  of 
years  of  the  administrative  burden  of  main- 
taining unclaimed  accounts  of  money  that 
have  been  deposited  in  trust  with  an  agency 
or  department  of  the  District  government. 

Examples  of  such  unclaimed  accounts  are 
moneys  received  from  Inmates  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections.  Juvenile  court,  patients 
coming  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  PubUc  Health  and  the  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  and  money  on  deposit  In 
the  motor  vehicle  owners'  and  operators' 
financial  responsibility  fund.  The  bulk  of 
these  acounts  are  for  small  amounts  averag- 
ing less  ttian  $20  per  account. 


Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  it  is  provided 
that  after  10  years  from  the  date  of  deposit 
of  the  money  with  the  District  government, 
or  after  10  years  from  the  date  of  the  last 
communication  received  about  such  deposit, 
the  money  will  he  transferred  to  the  Treas- 
urer of  the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  all  claims  shall 
be  forever  barred  where  the  persons  entitled 
to  the  return  of  such  money  have  failed  to 
submit  a  written  claim  for  such  return  after 
having  been  afforded  notice  by  registered 
or  certified  mall,  and  newspaper  publication 
of  their  right  of  reclaim. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  costs  inci- 
dent to  notification  by  mail  and  publication 
would  be  deducted  from  any  amount  claimed 
by  a  depositor.  In  instances  of  where  the 
costs  of  notification  exceed  the  amount  on 
depKMlt.  then  notification  would  not  be  re- 
quired and  the  amount  could  be  inomedlately 
transferred  to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

The  conamlttee  has  been  advised  that  more 
than  l.CXX)  accounts  could  be  closed  out  by 
enactment  of  this  legislation.  The  actual 
saving  to  the  District  In  terms  of  man-hours 
and  space  Is  dlfBcult  to  estimate,  but  accord- 
ing to  District  officials  It  would  be  substan- 
tial. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  by 
the  Fiscal  Affairs  Subcommittee  on  Septem- 
ber 13,  1963.  at  which  time  representatives  of 
the  Commissioners  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appeared  and  testified  in  support  of  the 
bin.  No  one  appeared  in  opp>osltlon  to  the 
legislation. 

INCREASED  FEE  FOR  LEARNER'S 
PERMITS  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

The  bUl  (S.  1964)  to  amend  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925.  to 
increase  the  fee  charged  for  learner's 
permits  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
section (a)  (2)  of  section  7  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  Traffic  Act.  1925  (43  Stet.  1119). 
as  amended  (62  Stat.  173;  68  Stat.  732;  76 
Stat.  710;  sec.  40-301  (a)  (2),  D.C.  Code,  1961 
edition),  be  amended  by  striking  "$2"  and 
inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "$5". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  654),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bUl  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  so  as  to  provide  authority  to  In- 
crease from  $2  to  $5,  the  fee  charged  for  a 
District  of  Columbia  learner's  driver  permit. 

The  additional  money  derived  from  such 
fee  increase  will  enable  the  District  gov- 
ernment to  expand  Its  driver  education  pro- 
gram, and  thereby  afford  many  more  youth- 
ful motorists  an  opportunity  to  participate 
In  the  program. 

A  driver-education  program  has  been  con- 
ducted In  the  District  schools  on  a  limited 
l^asis  for  more  than  10  years  and  lias  been 
demonstrated  to  l)e  of  dramatic  effect  with 
respect  to  driver  safety.  Evidence  of  driver 
education  effectiveness  Is  reflected  in  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Nation's  Insurance  companies 
which  offer  reduced  premium  rates  on  auto- 
mobile Insurance  for  those  families  where  the 
male  teenager  has  satisfactorily  completed  a 
qualified  driver  education  course  in  compari- 


son to  the  rates  charged  such  famUies  where 
the  teenager  has  not  completed  such  a  course. 
The  committee  was  Informed  that  studies 
disclose  drivers  between  the  ages  of  15  and 
19  years  are  among  those  having  the  worst 
driving  records  in  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
However,  those  in  tills  same  age  group  who 
have  had  the  benefit  of  driver  education 
courses,  have  been  found  to  l>e  involved  In 
approximately  50  percent  fewer  accidents  re- 
svilting  in  deaths  or  injuries. 

At  present,  the  District's  program  pro- 
vides specialized  driver  education  for  about 
1,700  young  motorists  annually  on  a  budget 
of  $98,(X)0  (which  funds  are  taken  from  the 
regular  school  budget) .  If  the  proposed  fee 
Increase  is  approved,  an  additional  $136,600 
is  expected  to  be  made  avaUable  to  enable 
expansion  of  the  program  so  as  to  provide 
driver  education  for  an  approximate  total  of 
5,040  students  annually.  The  additional 
funds  wovQd  allow  an  increase  in  the  driver 
education  teaching  staff  so  that  the  program 
can  be  carried  on  throughout  most  of  the 
week.  Including  Saturdays,  after  school 
hours,  and  throughout  the  sunmier  vacation 
months. 

The  District's  driver  education  program 
conducted  by  the  schools  includes  not  only 
onstreet  driver  training,  but  classroom  in- 
struction as  well.  Instruction  Is  given  only 
by  qualified  teachers  who  must  meet  the  same 
standards  required  of  other  high  school 
teachers  in  the  District.  The  expanded  pro- 
gram is  expected  to  offer  driver  education  to 
students  attending  nonpublic  as  wcil  as  pub- 
lic high  schools.  Approximately  5,500  senior 
grade  students  are  enrolled  in  the  city's  pub- 
lic and  nonpublic  high  schools.  All  driver 
education  classes  are  to  continue  to  be  con- 
ducted In  DUtrlct  public  schools  by  public 
school  teachers.  The  program  is  expected 
to  reach  nearly  100  percent  of  the  high  school 
seniors  enrolled  In  the  District. 

Driver  education  programs  are  receiving  in- 
creasing acceptance  tliroughout  the  Nation. 
At  least  21  States  now  provide  some  form  of 
financial  aid  for  driver  education  programs. 
However,  the  method  of  providing  financial 
assistance  varies.  In  some  States,  assistance 
is  through  money  appropriated  from  the  gen- 
eral fund,  while  other  States  use  money  ob- 
tained from  learners'  license  fees  as  well  as 
from  annual  operators'  license  fees.  The 
conunlttee  was  Informed  that  at  the  present 
time,  there  are  16  States  that  ciiarge  $2  or 
more  for  a  learner's  permit  fee.  Just  recently 
the  State  of  Maryland  increased  its  learner's 
permit  fee  to  $6  in  order  to  finance  Its  driver 
educational  program. 

In  the  last  Congress,  the  District  of  Coltun- 
bla  learner's  permit  fee  was  Increased  from 
$1  to  the  current  $2  charge  In  order  to  pro- 
vide a  source  for  funds  to  expand  the  city's 
public  education  program  for  traffic  safety. 
The  traffic  safety  education  program,  which 
is  directed  at  the  general  public,  now  operates 
on  a  budget  of  about  $63,400  annually. 

Driver  education,  in  the  view  of  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners,  is  a  most  important 
aspect  of  the  District's  overall  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  automobile  accidents 
which  each  day  grow  more  costly  In  terms  of 
lives  and  property.  The  beneflu  to  he 
gained  by  expanding  the  current  program 
are  quite  clear.  The  method  of  providing  the 
additional  revenue,  the  Commissioners  be- 
lieve, is  a  most  equitable  one.  It  may  be 
noted  that  the  Department  of  Motor  Vehi- 
cles reports  that  approximately  70  percent  of 
the  40.000  persons  who  each  year  apply  for 
learners'  permits  are  school-age  youtlis.  The 
District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  are  of 
the  view  ttiat  such  a  program,  directed  at 
those  youngsters  who  are  Just  beginning 
their  careers  as  motorists,  will  have  a  far- 
reaching  beneficial  effect  for  on-road  safety 
of  the  people  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
and  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 

On  September  13.  1963,  public  hearings 
were  held  on  the  bUl  by  the  Subcommittee 
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on  FUcal  Affairs.  R«pre8«ntatlTe«  of  the 
Board  ol  Cocainlasloners  for  the  DUtrlct  of 
Columbia,  the  American  AutomoMle  Amo- 
dation,  and  tbe  District  at  Columbia  Trxick- 
Ing  AMoelaUon  appeared  at  the  hearing  and 
teatlfled  In  cupport  of  the  bill.  Alao  the 
Director  of  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  Depart- 
ment of  Motor  Vehicles  appeared  and  testi- 
fied In  support  of  the  measure.  The  com- 
mittee was  also  advised  that  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  District  of  Columbia  Schools 
strongly  endorses  enactment  of  tha  bill. 


AMENDMENT  OP  ACT  RELATING  TO 
D.C.  TRANSIT  SYSTEM.  INC. 

The  bill  (S.  1533)  to  amend  the  Act  of 
July  24.  1956.  granting  a  franchise  to 
D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  bjr  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  part  1, 
title  I  of  the  Act  entlUed  "An  Act  to  grant  a 
franchise  to  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc..  and 
tor  other  purposes",  approved  July  34.  1966, 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  "Public 
UtUiUes  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
limibla",  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission". 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  655 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bilL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  ptirpose  of  this  bill  is  to  amend  exist- 
ing Uw  (act  of  July  24.  1066)  so  as  to  per- 
mit the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tran- 
alt  Commission,  in  lieu  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  Utilities  Commission,  to 
make  an  annual  determination  of  D.C.  Tran- 
sit System's  net  operating  Income  and  to 
certify  the  same  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  for  the  pinpose  of  computing 
exemptions  from  the  motor  vehicle  fuel  and 
real  estate  tax.  Under  the  terms  of  D.C. 
Transit's  franchise,  the  transit  company  is 
exempt  from  payment  of  these  taxes  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  to  the  extent  its  net 
earnings  are  less  than  6  "4  percent  of  gross 
operating  revenues. 

The  Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission  was  created  by  an  Interstate 
compact  between  Maryland,  Virginia,  and  the 
District,  and  approved  by  Congress  Septem- 
ber 16,  1960  (Public  Law  86-794),  to  regulate 
mass  tran^Ktrtstion  within  the  Washington 
metropolitan  area.  With  the  exception  of  the 
fuel  and  real  estate  tax  exemption  certifica- 
tion, the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Conunission  has  assumed  all  the  reg- 
ulatory functions  that  were  originally  per- 
formed by  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Utilities  Commission,  whose  authority  to 
carry  on  this  audit  function  was  granted  to 
the  Public  Utilities  Commission  in  1056  at 
the  time  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc.,  was 
granted  a  franchise  to  operate  a  public  trans- 
portation system  in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress,  in  enacting 
legislation  relating  to  school  fare  subsidiza- 
tion to  transit  companies  transporting  school 
children  within  the  District  of  Columbia 
(Public  Law  87-507).  imposed  upon  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission the  audit  function  of  certifying  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  Commissioners  an- 
nually the  earnings  of  transit  companies  for 
purposes  of  computing  school  fare  subsidies. 
Basically,  this  audit  process  is  comparable  to 
that  used  in  arriving  at  a  certiflcation  to  the 


District  of  Colximbia  Board  of  Commissioners 
required  by  fuel  and  real  estate  tax  compu- 
Utlons.  Thus,  under  existing  law  both  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Com- 
mission and  the  District  of  Columbia  Public 
Utilities  Commission  are  required  to  make 
separate,  yet  duplicating  audits.  Enactment 
of  this  bill  would  eliminate  such  duplication 
and  provide  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  with  authority  to 
make  certification  of  the  net  operating  in- 
come of  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc..  on  the 
basis  of  data  aoqvilred  through  its  overall 
regulatory  operations  and  functions. 

Under  terms  of  the  interstate  compact  cre- 
ating the  Transit  Commission,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  State  of  Virginia,  and  tbe 
State  of  Maryland  each  have  one  member. 
The  committee  was  Informed  that  this  com- 
pact provides  that  the  District  of  Columbia 
member  retains  a  veto  authority  over  all  mat- 
ters relating  solely  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. It  U  the  committee's  view  that  this 
net  operating  income  certification  would  af- 
fect solely  the  District  of  C<dumbia.  therefor 
requiring  concurrence  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia representative  on  the  Transit  Com- 
mission. The  committee  believes  that  enact- 
ment of  this  bUl  will  in  no  way  impair  the 
continuing  best  interests  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  for  this  reason  the  District 
will  continue  to  be  adequately  considered 
and  protected. 

On  September  12.  1963.  public  hearings 
were  held  on  the  bill  by  the  Subcommittee 
on  Fiscal  Affairs,  at  which  time  the  Board  of 
Cconmlssioners  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
recommended  enactment  of  the  bill.  Also, 
the  Executive  Director  of  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission  ap- 
peared and  supported  enactment  of  the  meas- 
lue.  The  District  of  Columbia  Public  Utlll- 
ties  Commission  opposed  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  Involve 
no  additional  expense  to  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government. 


JUNIOR  COLLEGE  DIVISION  WITHIN 
DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  TEACH- 
ERS COLLEGE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1406)  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Junior  College  Division  within 
the  EHstrlct  of  Columbia  Teachers  Col- 
lege which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  District  of  Columbia,  with 
amendments,  on  page  2,  after  line  2,  to 
strikeout: 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  Board  of  Education  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Coliun- 
bla.  Is  authorized  to  establish  and  deter- 
mine, from  time  to  time,  tuition  rates  for 
students  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers College,  including  the  Junior  College  Di- 
vision thereof:  Provided,  That  all  moneys 
received  for  tuition  payments  shall  be  de- 
posited in  the  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  the 
general  revenues  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bU. 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  Insert 
"Sec.";  in  the  same  line,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out 
"(b)"  and  Insert  "2";  on  page  3,  after 
line  5,  to  insert: 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonresident  Tuition  Act  (Public 
Law  86-725)  is  amended  by  striking  "sec- 
tion" and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "Act". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec  7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Education 
is  authorized  in  iu  discretion  to  require 
the  payment  of  tuiUon  for  attendance  at  the 


District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College  or 
the  Junior  College  Division  thereof  by  any 
student  for  whom  tuitions  is  not,  by  such 
section  2,  required  to  be  paid.  The  said 
Botutl.  with  the  approval  of  the  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  from 
Ume  to  time  estebllsh  and  determine  the 
rates  of  tuition  to  be  charged  pursuant  to 
this  section." 

After  line  18,  to  insert: 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Junior  College  Act". 

And.  at  the  beginning  of  line  21,  to 
strike  out  "Sec.  4"  and  insert  "Sec.  6"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  a 
Junior  College  Division  within  the  District 
of  Columbia  Teachers  College  which  shall 
offer  (1)  a  two-year  program  leading  to  the 
degree  of  associate  in  arts,  which  degree  is 
hereby  authorized  to  be  granted  upon  certi- 
fication by  the  president  and  facility  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College  that 
all  requirements  for  the  granting  of  such 
degree  have  been  met.  and  (2)  technical  and 
vocational  coiirses  at  the  college  level,  for 
which  certificates  of  completion  may  be 
granted. 

Sec.  2.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colimabla.  with  the  approval  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
is  hereby  authorized  to  establish  and  deter- 
mine, from  time  to  time,  fees  to  be  paid  by 
students  at  the  District  of  Columbia  Teach- 
ers College.  Including  the  Junior  College  Di- 
vision thereof,  and  receipts  from  such  fees 
shall  be  deposited  into  a  revolving  fund  to 
be  known  as  "District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College  student  fund"  in  a  private  depository 
in  the  District  of  Coliunbla,  which  fund  shall 
be  available,  without  fiscal  year  limitation, 
for  such  ptirposes  as  the  Board  of  Education 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  shall  approve, 
and  the  Board  of  Education  Is  authorized, 
with  the  approval  of  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  to  make 
all  necessary  rules  concerning  deposits  Into, 
and  withdrawals  from,  such  fiuid. 

Sec.  3.  The  Board  of  Education  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Is  authorlaed  to  promul- 
gate such  rules  and  regulations  as  may  be 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this 
Act. 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  2(c)  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Nonresident  Tuition  Act  (Public 
Law  86-725)  U  amended  by  striking  "section" 
and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Act". 

(b)  Section  7  of  such  Act  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows : 

"Sec  7.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  2  of  this  Act,  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation is  authorized  In  its  discretion  to  re- 
quire the  payment  of  tuition  for  attendance 
at  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College 
or  the  Junior  College  Division  thereof  by 
any  student  for  whom  tuition  is  not,  by  such 
section  2,  required  to  be  paid.  The  said 
Bo€u-d,  with  the  approval  of  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia,  shall 
from  time  to  time  establish  and  determine 
the  rates  of  tuition  to  be  charged  pursuant 
to  this  section." 

Sec.  5.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Junior  College  Act". 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  the  first 
day  of  July  following  Its  approval. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
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port  (No.  656) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  authorize 
the  Board  of  Education  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  to  establish  a  Junior  college  divi- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College,  with  a  2-year  program  of  general 
preprofesslonal  and  terminal  education  by 
leading  to  the  degree  of  associate  in  arts. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendments  is  to 
make  it  clear  that,  in  fixing  tuition  ratee 
for  students  at  the  District  of  Colvunbla 
Teachers  College,  Including  the  Junior  col- 
lege division  thereof,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Is  not  precluded  from  fixing  rates  for 
residents  different  from  rates  for  nonresi- 
dents, and  to  preserve  the  authority  now  In 
the  District  of  Columbia  Nonresident  Tuition 
Act   (PubUc  Law  80-726). 

The  bill  would  also  authorize  the  Board 
of  Education  of  the  District  of  Colvunba  to — 
"(1)  Set  fees  for  students  attending  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  In- 
cluding the  Junior  college  division,  with  the 
approval  of  the  Board  of  Commissioners, 
which  fees  shall  be  deposited  in  a  revolving 
fund,  to  be  available  without  fiscal  year 
limitation  for  expenditure  for  purposes  au- 
thorized by  the  Board  of  Education; 

"(2)  Make  all  necessary  rules  covering  the 
deposits  and  withdrawals  from  the  revolving 
fund;  hnd 

"(3)  Promulgate  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  the  bill." 

The  bill  would  preserve  the  authority  con- 
tained In  existing  law  to  charge  nonresident 
students  tuition  when  they  attend  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  the  District. 

The  Conunissioner'B  report  on  the  bill  indi- 
cates that  the  proposed  Junior  college  would 
use  Teachers  College  faculty,  administrative 
personnel,  and  physical  facilities,  and  for  the 
most  part,  the  curriculum  would  serve  the 
two  groups  of  students  Jointly.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Junior  college  division  would 
serve  approximately  176  to  200  District  pub- 
lic school  graduates  who  are  capable  of  col- 
lege level  work  but  do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  obtain  a  college  education;  and 
serve  approximately  200  to  250  high  school 
graduates  who  are  capable  of  some  education 
at  the  college  level. 

The  Commissioners  also  report  that  an 
additional  appropriation  of  •40,000  would 
probably  be  required  for  the  first  year, 
920,000  the  second  year,  and  $40,000  the  third 
year  for  additional  teachers  and  other  ex- 
penses. These  costs  are  due  entirely  to  an- 
ticipated increases  In  enrollment. 

Similar  bills  passed  the  Senate  in  the  86th 
and  87th  Congresses,  but  failed  of  enactment 
in  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Hearings  upon  the  bill  were  held  October 
8,  1963.  at  which  time  testimony  was  taken 
from  the  representatives  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners,  the  Board  of  Education,  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  the  acting  dean 
of  instruction,  District  of  Columbia  Teachers 
College.  District  of  Columbia  Congress  of 
Parents  and  Teachers,  District  of  Coliunbla 
Federation  of  Civic  Associations,  Local  6. 
American  Federation  of  Teachers,  and  the 
District  of  Columbia  Education  Association, 
all  of  whom  favored  enactment  of  the 
measure. 

The  bin  was  Introduced  at  the  request 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners. 


to  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  657) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  amend  exist- 
ing law  (act  of  March  3,  1901),  relating  to 
devises  and  bequests  by  will,  so  as  to  au- 
thorize a  testator,  by  the  terms  of  his  will,  to 
"pour  over"  or  add  properties  passing  under 
his  will  to  existing  inter  vivos  trusts  or  testa- 
mentary trusts. 

The  effect  of  the  legislation  will  be  to  im- 
plement Into  statutory  form  the  present 
common  law  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
which  it  is  believed  already  permits  such 
transfers  to  be  made. 

The  committee  was  informed,  despite  the 
lack  of  specific  statutory  authority,  these  so- 
called  pour  over-trusts  are  being  established 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  at  the  present 
time  by  testamentary  devises  and  bequests. 
It  appears  that  some  attorneys  in  the  pro- 
bate field  believe  tbe  common  law  in  the  Dis- 
trict does  permit  such  testamentary  devises 
and  bequests.  Although  this  view  is  shared 
by  some,  there  are  others  who  are  hesitant 
to  use  the  "pour  over"  testamentary  devise 
without  a  specific  statute  making  provision 
for  its  use.  The  enactment  of  this  bill  will 
remove  all  doubt  in  the  matter  and  permit 
the  testator  and  persons  acting  in  his  behalf 
to  act  with  certainty  in  establishing  such 
trusts. 

The  "pour  over"  trust  Is  a  desirable  pro- 
cedure for  the  distribution  of  property  as  it 
provides  for  Increased  flexibility  in  making  a 
devise  or  bequest.  The  proposed  legislation, 
as  in  the  case  of  much  of  the  other  testa- 
mentary law  for  the  District,  follows  closely 
the  Maryland  statute  of  the  subject.  The 
similar  Maryland  provisions  are  to  be  found 
In  article  93,  section  350A  and  350B  of  the 
Maryland  Code  adopted  by  L.  1959,  chapter 
612. 

The  Judiciary  Subcommittee  of  the  com- 
mittee held  public  bearings  on  the  bill  on 
April  9,  1963.  at  which  time  represenUtives 
of  the  Board  of  Commissioners  and  the  Bar 
Association  of  the  District  of  Columbia  ap- 
peared and  expressed  their  support  for  en- 
actment of  the  legislation.  The  Register  of 
Wills  for  the  District  of  Columbia  has  also 
indicated  to  the  committee  his  approval  of 
the  bill.  No  objection  to  the  bill  was  ex- 
pressed at  the  hearings  and  no  adverse  com- 
ments have  been  received  by  the  committee 
in  connection  therewith. 

Similar  legislation  validating  "pour  over" 
trusts  has  already  been  adopted  by  36  States, 
as  follows: 


AMENDMENT  TO  ACT  RELATING  TO 
DEVISES  AND  BEQUESTS  BY  WILL 

The  bill  (H.R.  8190)  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  3.  1901.  relating  to  devises  and 
bequests  by  will  was  considered,  ordered 
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amended,  which  new  section  will  become  sec- 
tion 1628a. 

Psiragraph  (a)  provides  that  a  devise  or 
bequest  may  be  made  by  a  testator  to  an 
inter  vivos  trust  which  is  in  existence  at  the 
time  the  testator  executes  his  will.  It  fur- 
ther provides  that  the  testator  need  not  be 
the  person  who  established  the  trust,  the 
trust  may  be  an  unfunded  life  inaiirance 
trust  (the  corpus  of  which  consists  solely  of 
the  trustee  being  designated  the  beneficiary 
of  certain  life  Insurance  policies  on  the  life 
of  the  grantor  of  the  trust),  the  trust  may 
be  subject  to  modification  or  termination  at 
any  time,  and  the  trust  need  not  be  executed 
in  the  manner  required  by  law  for  the  execu- 
tion of  wills. 

Subsection  (1)  of  paragraph  (a)  provides 
further  that,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  pro- 
visions in  the  will,  the  devise  or  bequest  shall 
not  be  invalid  even  if  the  trust  is  amended 
after  the  will  is  executed,  except  that  amend- 
ments occurring  after  the  testator's  death 
shall  be  ineffective  as  to  the  devise  or 
bequest. 

Subsection  (2)  of  paragraph  (a)  provides 
that  the  property  passing  under  the  devise  or 
bequest  shall  become  part  of  the  assets  of 
the  trust  and  shall  not  be  held  as  a  separate 
trust. 

Subsection  (3)  of  paragraph  (a)  provides 
that  if  the  trust  Is  revoked  before  the  testa- 
tor's death,  the  devise  or  bequest  shall  be 
invalid. 

Subsection  (4)  of  paragraph  (a)  provides 
that  if  the  trust  should  terminate  for  some 
reason  other  than  its  revocation,  the  devise 
or  bequest  shall  not  be  invalid.  The  effect 
of  this  provision  is  to  permit  the  distribution 
of  the  property  covered  by  the  devise  or  be- 
quest to  the  persons  who  were  entitled  to 
distribution  of  the  trust  corpus  at  its  ter- 
mination, In  the  event  that  the  testator  ne- 
glected to  change  his  will  after  termination 
of  the  tnist. 

Paragraph  (b)  of  section  (1)  provides  that 
a  devise  or  bequest  may  be  made  by  a  testator 
to  a  trust  under  the  will  of  another  person, 
if  the  other  person  dies  before  the  testator's 
death  and  if  the  other  i>erson's  will,  which 
establishes  a  trust,  is  admitted  to  probate. 

Subsection  (1)  of  said  paragraph  (b)  pro- 
vides that,  in  the  absence  of  contrary  provi- 
sions in  the  testator's  will,  the  property 
passing  under  the  devise  or  bequest  shall 
become  part  of  the  assets  of  the  testamen- 
tary trust  and  shall  not  be  held  as  a  separate 
trust. 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  section  1  pro- 
vides that  It  shall  apply  to  any  devise  or  be- 
quest made  by  testator  living  on  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  act,  or  born  thereafter,  with- 
out regard  to  the  date  to  the  execution  of 
his  will  or  of  an  inter  vivos  tr\i8t,  and  pro- 
vides further  that  the  provisions  of  the  pro- 
posed legislation  shall  not  cast  doubt  upon 
the  validity  of  the  use  of  the  "pour  over" 
device  by  testators  who  died  before  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  proposed  legislation  or 
any  devise  or  bequest  which  does  not  come 
within  the  legislative   provUlons. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  repeals  Inconsistent 
law. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  act 
shall  become  effective  upon  the  date  of  Its 
enactment. 


BECnON-BT-BXCnON    ANALTSIS    OF    THE   BUX 

The  first  section  of  tbe  biU  adds  a  new 
section    to   the    act    of   March    3,    1901,    as 


HORIZONTAL  PROPERTY   REGIMES 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  Calen- 
dar No.  638.  HJR.  4276,  and  that  the  bill 
be  laid  before  the  Senate  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  wiU  be  stated  by  tiUe. 
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The  Lbczslativx  CXnuc.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4276)  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  hor- 
izontal property  regimes  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  tbl«  Act.  Incliiding  the  following  table 
of  contents,  may  be  cited  aa  the  "Horizontal 
Property  Act  of  ihe  District  of  Columbia". 

TABLK   OF   contents: 

See.    1.  Short  title. 

Sec.   3.  Definitions. 

Sec.    3.  Horizontal  property  regimes. 

Sec.  4.  Status  of  condominium  units  within 
a  horizontal   property  regime. 

Sec.  5.  Joint  tenancies,  tenancies  In  com- 
mon, tenancies  by  the  entirety. 

Sec.  8.  Ownership  of  condominium  units,  of 
common  elements;  declaration; 
voting:   Individual  unit  deeds. 

Sec.  7.  Indivisibility  of  common  elements; 
limitation  upon  partition. 

Sec.  8.  Use  of  elements  held  In  conunon, 
right  to  repair  common  elements. 

Sec.    9.  Condominium  subdivision. 

Sec.  10.  Reference  to  plat. 

Sec.  11.  Termination  and  waiver  of  regime. 

Sec.  13.  Merger  no  bar  to  reconstltutlon. 

See.  13.  Bylaws,  aTallablllty  for  examination. 

Sec.  14.  Necessary  contents  of  bylaws;  modi- 
fication of  system. 

Sec.  15.  Books  of  receipts  and  expenditures; 
availability  for  examination. 

Sec.  16.  Common  profits,  contributions  for 
payment  of  common  expenses  of 
administration  and  maintenance. 

Sec.  17.  Priority  of  Hens. 

See.  18.  Joint  and  several  liability  of  pur- 
chaser and  seller  for  amounts 
owing  under  section  16;  pur- 
chaser's recovery,  purchaser's  or 
lender's  right  to  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  amount  due. 

Sec.  19.  Supplementary  method  of  enforce- 
ment of  lien. 

Sec.  30.  Insuring  building  against  risks;  in- 
Avldual  rights  of  co-owners. 

Sec.  31.  Application  of  Insurance  proceeds  to 
reconstruction;  prorata  distribu- 
tion In  certain  cases;  rules  govern- 
ing. 

Sec.  23.  Sharing  of  reconstruction  cost  where 
building  is  not  Insured  or  lns\ir- 
ance  Indemnity  Is  InsuflBclent. 

Sec.  33,  Separate  taxation. 

Sec.  34.  Actions;  right  to  separate  release  of 
Judgment. 

Sec.  25.  Mectumics*  and  materialmen's  Hens, 
enforcement  thereof;  removal 
from  Hen;  effect  of  part  payment. 

Sec.  26.  Nonappllcatlon  of  rule  against  per- 
petuities and  of  rule  against  un- 
reasonable restraints  on  alienation 
to  horizontal  property  regimes. 

Sec.  37.  Supplement  of  existing  code  provi- 
sions. 

Sec.  28.  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  the  zoning  com- 
mlssion. 

Sec.  29.  Interpretation. 

See.  30.  Supplemental  provisions  relating  to 
sewer  and  water  services. 

Sec.  31.  Authority  of  Board  of  Commission- 
ers under  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952. 

Sec.  32.  Severability. 

Sec.  33.  SflecUve  date. 

Skc.  2.  DEViNmoNS. — Unless  It  Is  plainly 

evident  from   the  context  that  a  different 

meaning  is  intended,  as  iised  herein — 

(a)   "Unit"  or  "condominium  unit"  means 

an  enclosed  space,  consisting  of  one  or  more 


rooms,  occupying  all  or  part  of  a  floor  !n 
buildings  of  one  or  more  floors  or  stories  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  be  dealgned  for  resi- 
dence, for  office,  for  the  operation  of  any 
Industry  or  buslnees,  or  for  any  other  type 
of  independent  use.  and  shall  include  such 
accessory  unlU  as  may  be  appended  thereto, 
such  as  garage  space,  storage  space,  balcony, 
terrace  or  patio;  Provided,  That  said  unit  has 
8  direct  exit  to  a  thoroughfare  or  to  a  given 
common  space  leading  to  a  thoroughfare. 

(b)  "Condominium"  means  the  ownership 
of  single  units  In  a  multlunit  structure  with 
common  elements. 

(c)  "Condominium  project"  means  a  real 
estate  condominium  project;  a  plan  or  proj- 
ect whereby  five  or  more  apartments,  rooms, 
office  spaces,  or  other  units  In  existing  or 
proposed  buildings  or  structures  are  offered 
or  proposed  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

(d)  "Co-owner"  means  a  person,  persons, 
corporation,  trust,  or  other  legal  entity,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  that  owns  a  con- 
dominium unit  within  the  bunding. 

(e)  "Council  of  co-owners"  means  the  co- 
owners  as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  acting  as  a  group  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the  bylaws 
and  declaration  established  thereunder;  and 
a  majority,  as  defined  In  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section,  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  constitute  a  quonrni  for 
the  adoption  of  decisions. 

(f )  "General  common  elements"  except  as 
otherwise  provided  in  the  plat  of  condo- 
minium subdivision,  means  and  Includes — 

( 1 )  the  land  on  which  the  building  stands 
in  fee  simple  or  leased  provided  that  the 
leasehold  Interest  of  each  unit  is  separable 
from  the  leasehold  Interests  of  the  other 
units; 

(2)  the  foundations,  main  walls,  roofs, 
halls,  columns,  girders,  beams,  supports,  cor- 
ridors, fire  escapes,  lobbies,  stairways,  and 
entrance  and  exist  or  communication  ways; 

(3)  the  basements,  flat  roofs,  yards  and 
gardens  except  as  otherwise  provided  or 
stipulated; 

(4)  the  premises  for  lodging  of  Janitors 
or  persons  in  charge  of  the  building,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  or  stipulated; 

(5)  the  compartments  or  Installations  of 
central  services  such  as  power,  light,  gas, 
oold  and  hot  water,  heating,  central  air 
conditioning  or  central  refrigeration,  swim- 
ming pools,  reservoirs,  water  tanks  and 
pumps,  and  the  like; 

(6)  the  elevators,  garbage  and  trash  in- 
cinerators and.  in  general,  all  devices  or 
installations  existing  for  common  use;  and 

(7)  all  other  elemenU  of  the  building 
rationally  of  common  use  or  necessary  to  Its 
existence,  upkeep,  and  safety. 

(g)  "Limited  common  elements"  means 
and  includes  those  common  elements  which 
are  agreed  upon  by  all  the  co-owners  to  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of 
condominium  units,  such  as  special  corri- 
dors, stairways,  and  elevators,  sanitary  serv- 
ices common  to  the  apartments  of  a  particu- 
lar floor,  and  the  like. 

(h)  "Majority  of  co-owners",  "two- thirds 
of  the  co-owners",  and  "three-fourths  of 
the  co-owners"  mean,  respectively,  51,  66%, 
and  75  per  centum  or  more  of  the  votes  of 
the  co-owners  computed  in  accordance  with 
their  percentage  Interests  as  established  un- 
der section  6  of  this  Act. 

(1)  "Plat  of  condominium  subdivision" 
means  the  plat  of  the  surveyor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  establishing  the  con- 
dominium units,  accessory  units,  general 
common  elements,  and  limited  common 
elements. 

(J)  "Person"  means  a  natural  individual, 
corporation,  trustee,  or  other  legal  entity 
or  any  combination  thereof. 

(k)  "Developer"  means  a  person  that  un- 
dertakes to  develop  a  real  estate  con- 
dominium project. 


(1)  "Property"  means  and  Includes  the 
lands  whether  leasehold,  if  separable  as  de- 
fined in  (f )  (1)  of  this  section,  or  in  fee  sim- 
ple, the  buUdlng.  all  Improvements  and 
structures  thsreon.  and  all  easemenu,  rights, 
and    appurtenances    thereunto    belonging. 

(m)  "To  record"  means  to  record  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  499 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  esUbllsh  a 
code  of  law  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia", 
approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1189,  1268). 

(n)  "Common  expenses"  means  and  in- 
cludes— 

(1)  aU  sums  lawfully  assessed  against  the 
unit  owners  by  the  council  of  co-owners; 

(2)  expenses  of  administration,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  or  replacement  of  the  conunon 
areas  and  facilities,  including  repair  and  re- 
placement funds  as  may  be  established; 

(3)  expenses  agreed  upon  as  conunon  ex- 
penses by  the  councU  of  co-owners; 

(4)  expenses  declared  ccMxunon  expenses 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  by  the  by- 
laws. 

(o)  "Common  profits"  means  the  balance 
of  all  Income,  rents,  profits,  and  revenues 
from  the  conunon  areas  and  facilities  remain- 
ing after  deduction  of  the  common  expenses. 

(p)  All  words  used  herein  Include  the 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  genders 
and  Include  the  singular  or  plural  numbers, 
as  the  case  may  be. 

Sec.  3.  Hosizomtal  Pbopebtt  Rigucxb. — 
Whenever  the  owners  or  the  co-owners  of 
any  square  or  lot  shall  sutxllvlde  the  same 
Into  a  condominium  project  In  conformity 
with  section  9  of  this  Act  with  a  plat  of 
condominium  subdivision  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished a  horizontal  property  regime. 

Sec.  4.  Static  of  Conixmcinium  Untts 
WrrHiN  A  Horizontal  Propestt  Recimx. — 
Once  the  property  Is  subdivided  into  the 
horizontal  property  regime,  a  condominium 
unit  in  the  building  may  be  individually 
conveyed,  leased,  and  encumbered  and  may 
be  inherited  or  devised  by  will,  as  if  It  were 
sole  and  entirely  Independent  of  the  other 
condomlniimi  units  in  the  building  of  which 
It  forms  a  part;  the  said  separate  tuilts  shall 
have  the  same  incidents  as  real  property  and 
the  corresponding  Individual  titles  and  in- 
terests therein  shall  be  recordable. 

Sxc.  5.  Joint  Tenancies,  Tenancies  in 
Common,  Tenancies  bt  the  Kntirett. — Any 
condominium  unit  may  be  held  and  owned 
by  more  than  one  person  as  Joint  tenants, 
as  tenants  In  common,  as  tenants  by  the 
entirety  (In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife), 
or  in  any  other  real  property  tenancy  rela- 
tionship recognized  under  the  laws  of  the 
District  of  Ooliunbia. 

Sec.  6.  Ownership  of  Condominium  Units, 
OF  Common  Elements;  Declaration;  Vot- 
ing; Individual  Unit  Deeds. — (a)  A  con- 
dominium unit  owner  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive fee  simple  ownership  of  his  unit  and 
shall  have  a  common  right  tb  a  share,  with 
the  other  co-owners,  of  an  undivided  fee 
simple  interest  in  the  common  elements  of 
the  property,  equivalent  to  the  percentage 
representing  the  value  of  the  unit  to  the 
value  of  the  whole  property. 

(b)  Said  percentage  Interest  shall  not  be 
separated  from  the  tmit  to  which  it  apper- 
tains. 

(c)  The  Individual  percentages  shall  be 
established  at  the  time  the  horizontal  prop- 
erty regime  Is  constituted  by  the  recording 
among  the  land  records  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  a  declaration  setting  forth  said 
percentages,  shall  have  a  permanent  charac- 
ter, and  shall  not  be  changed  without  the 
acquiescence  of  the  co-owners  representing 
all  the  condominium  units  in  the  building, 
which  said  change  shall  be  evidenced  by  an 
appropriate  amendatory  declaration  to  such 
effect  recorded  among  the  land  records  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Said  share  inter- 
est shall  be  set  forth  of  record.  In  the  ini- 
tial individual  condominium  unit  deeds. 
Said    share    Interests    in    the    common   ele- 
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ments  shall,  nevertheless,  be  subject  to  mu- 
tual rights  of  Ingress,  egress,  and  regress  of 
use  and  enjoyment  of  the  other  co-owners 
and  a  right  of  entry  to  officers,  agents,  and 
employees  of  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  acting  in  the  performance  of  their 
official  duties. 

( d )  The  said  basic  value  of  said  undivided 
common  interest  shall  be  fixed  for  the  ptir- 
poees  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  fix  the  market 
value  of  the  Individual  condominium  units 
and  undivided  share  interests  and  shall  not 
prevent  each  co-owner  from  fixing  a  differ- 
ent circumstantial  value  to  his  condominium 
unit  and  undivided  share  Interest  in  the  com- 
mon elements,  In  all  types  of  acts  and 
contracts. 

(e)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  declaration  may  contain  other  pro- 
visions and  attachments  relating  to  the 
condominium  and  to  the  units  wliich  are  not 
inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

(f )  Voting  at  all  meetings  of  the  co-owners 
shall  be  on  a  percentage  basis,  and  the  per- 
centage of  the  vote  to  which  each  co-owner 
Is  entitled  shall  be  the  individual  percentage 
assigned  to  his  unit  in  the  declaration. 

(g)  Individual  condominium  xinit  deeds 
may  make  reference  to  this  Act,  the  con- 
dominium subdivlslcm  and  land  subdivision 
plats  referred  to  in  section  10  hereof,  the 
declaration  provided  for  in  this  section,  the 
bylaws  of  the  councU  of  co-owners,  and  the 
deeds  may  include  any  further  details  which 
the  grantor  and  grantee  may  deem  desirable 
to  set  forth  consistent  with  the  declaration 
and  this  Act. 

Sxc.  7.  Inoivisibiutt  of  Common  Ele- 
ments; LucrrATioN  Upon  Paxtition. — (a) 
The  common  elements,  both  general  and  lim- 
ited, shall  remain  undivided.  No  unit  owner, 
or  any  other  person,  ahall  bring  any  action  for 
partition  or  division  of  the  co-ownership  per- 
mitted under  section  93  and  related  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1203),  as  amended  by  the  Act  of  June  30, 
1902  (32  Stat.  523,  ch.  1329).  against  any 
other  owner  or  owners  of  any  interest  or  in- 
terests in  the  same  horizontal  property  re- 
gime so  as  to  terminate  the  regime. 

(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section  shall 
be  construed  as  a  limitation  on  partition  by 
the  owners  of  one  or  more  units  in  a  regime 
as  to  the  individual  ownership  of  such  unit 
or  units  without  terminating  the  regime  or 
as  to  the  ownership  of  profxerty  outside  the 
regime:  ProtHded,  'That  upon  partition  of  any 
such  In'dlvldual  unit  the  same  ahall  be  sold 
as  an  entity  and  shall  not  be  partitioned  in 
kind. 

Sec.  8.  Usx  of  Elements  Held  in  Common. 
Right  To  Repab  CfXMMON  Elements. — (a) 
Each  co-owner  may  use  the  elements  held  In 
common  in  accordance  with  the  purfxoees 
for  which  they  are  Intended,  without  hinder- 
ing or  encroaching  upon  the  lawful  rights  of 
the  other  co-owners. 

(b)  The  manager,  board  of  directors  or  of 
administration,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
have  an  Irrevocable  right  and  an  easement 
to  enter  units  to  make  repairs  to  common 
elements  or  when  repairs  reasonably  appear 
to  be  necessary  for  public  safety  or  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  property  other  than  the  unit. 

Sec.  9.  Condominium  Subdivision. —  (a) 
Whenever  the  owner  or  the  co-owners  of  any 
square  or  lot  duly  subdivided  in  comformlty 
with  section  1581  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901 
(31  Stat.  1425),  or  other  appUcable  laws  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  shall  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  sulxlivlde  the  same  into  a  condomin- 
ium project  of  convenient  condominium 
units  for  sale  and  occupancy  and  means  of 
access  for  their  accommodation,  he  may  cause 
a  plat  or  plats  to  be  made  by  the  surveyor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  on  which  said  plats, 
together,  shall  be  expressed — 

(1)  the  gro\ind  dimensions  as  set  forth 
under  such  section  1581  and  the  exterior 
lengths  of  all  lines  of  the  buUdlng; 
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(2 )  for  each  floor  of  the  oondomlninm  sub- 
division, the  number  or  letter,  dimensions, 
and  lengtlis  of  flAlshed  interior  surfaces  of 
unit  dividing  walls  of  the  individual  con- 
dominium units;  the  elevations  (or  average 
elevation,  in  case  of  slight  variance)  from  a 
fixed  known  point,  of  finished  floors  and  of 
finished  ceUings  of  such  condominium  units 
situate  upon  the  same  floor,  and  further  ex- 
pressing the  area,  the  relationship  of  each 
unit  to  the  other  upon  the  same  floor  and 
their  relationship  to  the  common  elements 
upon  said  floor; 

(3)  the  dimensions  and  lengths  of  the  in- 
terior finished  surface  of  walls,  elevations, 
from  said  same  fixed  luiown  point,  of  the  fln- 
Ished  floors  and  of  the  finished  ceilings  of 
the  general  common  elements  of  the  build- 
ing, and,  in  proper  case,  of  the  limited  com- 
mon elements  restricted  to  a  given  number 
of  condominium  units,  expressing  which  are 
those  units; 

(4)  any  other  data  necessary  for  the 
identification  of  the  individual  condominium 
units  and  the  general  and  limited  common 
elements. 

(b)  And  said  owners  or  co-owners  may 
certify  such  condominium  subdivisions  un- 
der their  hands  and  seals  In  the  presence  of 
two  credible  witnesses,  unpon  the  same  plat 
or  on  a  paper  or  a  parchment  attached  there- 
to. And  the  same  shall  thereupon  be  put  up, 
labeled,  Indexed,  and  preserved  for  record  and 
deposit  with  the  office  of  the  surveyor  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  In  like  manner  as  land 
subdivisions  have  been  heretofore  recorded 
or  in  such  other  books  as  the  said  surveyor 
may  prescribe. 

Sec.  10.  Reference  to  Plat. — When  a  plat  of 
a  condominium  project  and  subdivision  shall 
be  so  certified,  examined,  and  received,  the 
purchaser  of  any  condominium  unit  thereof 
or  any  person  Interested  therein,  may  refer  to 
the  plat  and  record  for  description  in  the 
same  manner  as  to  squares  and  lots  divided 
between  the  Commissioners  and  the  original 
proprietors  and  in  the  same  manner  as  has 
been  heretofore  the  practice  for  land  sub- 
divisions: Provided,  That  said  purchaser  or 
other  person  Interested  therein  shaU  also 
make  reference  to  the  plat  of  land  subdivision 
appearing  prior  to  the  establishment  of  the 
condominltmi  subdivision  thereupon.  Any 
such  conveyance  of  an  individual  condomin- 
ium unit  shall  be  deemed  to  also  convey  the 
undivided  interest  of  the  owner  in  the  com- 
mon elements,  both  general  and  limited, 
and  of  any  accessory  units,  if  any,  appertain- 
ing to  said  condominium  unit  without 
specifically  or  particularly  referring  to  the 
same. 

Sec.  11.  Termination  and  Waivb  or 
RBcncx. — (a)  AU  the  co-owners  or  the  sole 
owner  of  a  building  constituted  into  a 
horizontal  property  regime  may  terminate 
and  waive  this  regime  and  regroup  or  merge 
the  individual  and  several  condominium 
units  with  the  principal  property;  such 
termination  and  waiver  shall  be  by  certifica- 
tion to  such  effect  upon  the  plat  of  con- 
dominium subdivision  establishing  the  par- 
ticular hoiizontid  property  regime  under  the 
hands  and  seals  of  the  said  sole  owner  or  co- 
owners.  In  the  presence  of  two  credible  wit- 
nesses, upon  the  same  plat  or  upon  a  pap>er  or 
parchment  attached  thereto:  Provided,  That 
the  said  individual  oondomlnium  units  are 
unencumbered,  or  If  encumbered,  that  the 
creditors  in  whose  behalf  the  encumbrances 
are  recorded  agree  to  accept  as  security  the 
undivided  interest  in  the  property  of  the 
debtor  co-owner  and  said  creditors  or  trustees 
under  duly  recorded  deeds  of  trtist.  shall 
signify  their  assent  to  such  termination  and 
waiver  upon  the  aforesaid  plat,  paper,  or 
parchment:  Provided  further.  That  should 
the  buildings  or  other  Improvements  In  a 
condominium  project  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  disaster,  the 
oo-owners  of  three-fourths  of  the  con- 
dominium project  may  waive  and  terminate 


the  horlsontal  property  regime  and  may  cer- 
tify to  such  termination  and  waiver:  Pro' 
vided  fvrther.  That  if  within  ninety  days  of 
the  date  of  such  damage  or  destruction: 

(1)  the  council  of  co-owners  does  not  de- 
termine to  repair,  reconstruct  or  rebuild  as 
provided  In  sections  21  and  22  of  this  Act.  or, 

(2)  the  insurance  indemnity  Is  delivered 
pro  rats  to  the  oo-owners  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  section  21  of  this  Act  and 
if  the  co-owners  do  not  terminate  and  waive 
the  regime  In  cc»iformity  with  this  section 
of  this  Act,  then  any  unit  owner  or  any 
other  person  aggrieved  thereby  may  file  a 
petition  in  the  United  States  District  Coxirt 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  setting  forth 
under  oath  such  facts  as  may  be  necessary 
to  entitle  the  petitioner  to  the  relief  prayed 
and  praying  Judicial  termination  of  the  hori- 
zontal property  regime.  Said  petition  may 
be  served  as  provided  in  section  14(g)  of  this 
Act.  The  court  may  thereupon  lay  a  rule 
upon  the  council  of  co-owners,  unless  they 
shall  voluntarily  appear  and  admit  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petition,  to  show  ca\ise,  under 
oath,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day,  exclusive 
of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  after  service 
of  such  rule,  why  the  prayers  of  said  peti- 
tion should  not  be  granted.  If  no  cause  be 
shown  against  the  prayer  of  the  p>etitlon  by 
the  council  of  co-owners,  or  by  any  one  of 
the  co-owners,  the  court  may  determine  in 
a  summary  way  whether  the  facts  warrant 
termination  and  thereupon  the  court  may 
decree  the  particular  horizontal  property 
regime  terminated. 

(b)  In  the  event  a  horizontal  property 
regime  Is  terminated  or  waived,  the  property 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  owned  in  common  by 
the  co-owners,  and  the  undivided  Interest  in 
the  property  owned  in  common  which  shall 
appertain  to  each  co-owner  shall  be  the  per- 
centage of  undivided  interest  previously 
owned  by  such  co-ov^ner  In  the  conunon  ele- 
ments in  the  property  as  set  forth  In  the 
declaration  under  section  6  hereof. 

(c)  Upon  such  termination  and  waiver 
the  provisions  of  section  10  of  this  Act  shall 
no  longer  be  applicable  and  reference  to  the 
principal  property  -thereupon,  shall  l)e  to  the 
plat  and  record  of  the  prior  land  subdivi- 
sion and  thereupon  the  restraint  against 
partition  or  division  of  the  oo-ownership 
imposed  by  section  7  of  this  Act  shall  no 
longer  apply.  In  the  event  of  such  parti- 
tion suit  the  net  proceedr  shall  be  divided 
among  all  the  unit  owners,  in  proportion  to 
their  respective  undivided  ownership  of  the 
common  elements,  after  first  paying  off,  out 
of  the  respective  shares  of  the  xmlt  owners, 
all  liens  on  the  unit  at  each  unit  owner.  To 
be  valid  such  termination  shall  be  recorded 
among  the  land  records  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Sec.  12.  MxacKX  No  Bar  to  RsooNSTira- 
tion. — The  merger  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  in  no  way  bar  the  sub- 
sequent constitution  of  the  property  Into 
another  horizontal  property  regime  whenever 
so  desired  and  upon  observance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

Sac.  13.  Btlaws,  Availabiutt  for  Kxami- 
NATiON. — (a)  The  administration  of  every 
buUdlng  constituted  into  a  horizontal  ivop- 
erty  regime  shall  be  governed  by  the  bylaws 
as  the  council  of  co-owners  may  from  time 
to  time  adopt,  which  said  bylaws  together 
with  the  declaration,  including  recorded  at- 
tachmenu  thereto,  referred  to  in  section  6 
of  this  Act  shaU  be  available  for  examina- 
tion by  aU  the  co-owners,  their  duly  author- 
lised  attorneys  or  agents,  at  convenient  hoxirs 
on  working  days  that  shsJl  be  set  and  an- 
nounced for  general  knowledge. 

(b)  A  true  copy  of  said  bylaws  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  declaration  referred  to  in 
section  6  of  this  Act  and  made  a  part  thereof. 
No  modification  of  or  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws ShaU  be  valid  unless  set  forth  in  an 
amendment  to  the  declaration  and  such 
amendment  is  duly  recorded. 
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(c)  Each  unit  owner  shall  comply  strictly 
with  the  bylaws  and  with  the  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  pursuant 
thereto,  as  either  of  the  same  may  be  law- 
fully amended  from  time  to  time.  Failure  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  same  shall  be  ground 
for  an  action  to  recover  sums  due,  for  dam- 
ages or  Injunctive  relief,  or  both,  maintain- 
able by  the  manager,  the  administrator, 
board  of  directors  or  of  administration,  or 
aa  specified  In  the  bylaws  or  In  proper  case, 
by  an  aggrieved  unit  owner. 

Sec.  14.  Necxssabt  Contents  or  Btij^ws; 
Modification  or  Ststxic. — (a)  The  bylaws 
must  necessarily  provide  for  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing : 

(1)  Form  of  administration,  indicating 
whether  this  shall  be  In  charge  of  an  ad- 
ministrator, manager,  or  of  a  board  of  direc- 
tors, or  of  administration,  or  otherwise,  and 
specifying  the  powers,  manner  of  removal, 
and.  where  proper,  the  compensation  thereof. 

(3)  Method  of  calling  or  summoning  the 
co-owners  to  assemble;  that  a  majority  of 
co-owners  is  required  to  adopt  decisions,  ex- 
cept as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act;  who 
is  to  preside  over  the  meeting  and  who  will 
keep  the  minute  book  wherein  the  resolu- 
tions shall  be  recorded. 

(3)  Care,  upkeep,  and  surveillance  of  the 
building  and  Its  general  or  limited  conunon 
elements  and  services. 

(4)  Manner  of  collecting  from  the  co- 
owners  for  the  payment  of  common  expenses. 

(5)  Designation,  hiring,  and  dismissal  of 
the  personnel  necessary  for  the  good  work- 
ing order  of  the  building  and  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  general  or  limited  common  ele- 
ments and  to  provide  services  for  the  build- 
ing. 

(6)  Such  restrictions  on  or  requirements 
respecting  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
units  and  the  use  of  the  common  elements  as 
are  designed  to  prevent  unreasonable  inter- 
ference with  the  use  of  the  respective  units 
and  of  the  common  elements  by  the  several 
unit  owners. 

(7)  Designation  of  person  authorized  to 
accept  service  of  process  in  any  action  re- 
lating to  two  or  more  units  or  to  the  com- 
mon elements  as  authorized  under  section 
34  of  this  Act.  Such  person  must  be  a  resi- 
dent of  and  maintain  an  office  in  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

(8)  Notice  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  declaration  in  trust  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  lien  for  common  exjjenses 
permitted  under  section  19  of  this  Act. 

(b)  The  sole  owner  of  the  building,  or  if 
there  be  more  than  one.  the  co-owners  repre- 
senting two-thirds  of  the  votes  provided  for 
in  section  6  of  this  Act  may  at  any  time 
modify  the  system  of  administration,  but 
each  one  of  the  particulars  set  forth  in  this 
section  shall  always  be  embodied  in  the 
bylaws. 

Sbc.  15.    Books  or  Receipts  and  Expenoi- 

i;     AVAILABILITT    FOR    EXAMINATION. — The 

jer.  administrator,  or  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  of  administration,  or  other  form 
of  administration  specified  in  the  bylaws, 
shall  keep  books  with  detailed  accounts  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  receipts  and  of 
the  expenditures  affecting  the  building  and 
its  administration  and  specifying  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  expenses  of  the  common 
elements  and  any  other  expenses  incurred. 
Beth  said  books  and  the  vouchers  accrediting 
the  entries  made  thereupon  shall  be  available 
for  examination  by  the  co-owners,  their  duly 
authorized  agents  or  attorneys,  at  conven- 
ient hours  on  working  days  that  shall  be  set 
and  annoimced  for  general  knowledge.  All 
books  and  records  shall  be  kept  in  accordance 
with  good  accounting  practice  and  shall  be 
audited  at  least  once  a  year  by  an  auditor 
outside  the  organization. 

Sec.  18.  Common  Pmonrs,  Contributions 
roa  Payment  or  Common  Expenses  or  Ad- 
ministration AND  Maintenance. —  (a)  The 
common  profits  of  the  property  shall  be  dis- 


tributed among  and  the  common  expenses 
shall  be  charged  to  the  unit  owners  according 
to  the  percenCagee  established  by  section  8  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  for  purposes  of  the 
application  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In- 
come  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  (61  Stat. 
331),  as  amended,  the  council  of  co-owners 
shall.  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of 
said  Act.  be  regarded  as  constituting  an  un- 
incor[>orated  business  and  shall  file  returns 
and  pay  taxes  upon  the  taxable  income  de- 
rived from  the  common  areas  without  regard 
to  the  "common  profits"  as  defined  in  this 
Act. 

(b)  All  co-owners  are  bound  to  contribute 
in  accordance  with  the  said  percentages  to- 
ward the  expenses  of  administration  and  of 
maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  general  com- 
mon elements,  and.  In  proper  case,  of  the 
limited  common  elements  of  the  building 
and  toward  any  other  expenses  lawfully 
agreed  upon  by  the  council  of  co-owners. 

(c)  No  owner  shall  be  exempt  from  con- 
tributing toward  such  common  expenses  by 
waiver  of  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the 
common  elements  both  general  and  limited, 
or  by  the  abandonment  of  the  condominium 
unit  belong  to  him. 

(d)  Said  contribution  may  be  determined, 
levied,  and  assessed  as  a  Hen  on  the  first 
day  of  each  calendar  or  fiscal  year,  and  may 
become  and  be  due  and  payable  in  such  in- 
stallments as  the  bylaws  may  provide,  and 
said  bylaws  may  further  provide  that  upon 
default  in  the  payment  of  any  one  or  more 
of  such  installments,  the  balance  of  said 
lien  may  be  accelerated  at  the  option  of  the 
manager,  board  of  directors,  or  of  manage- 
ment and  be  declared  due  and  payable  In 
full. 

Sec.  17.  PRioRrrr  or  Liens. — The  lien  de- 
termined, levied  and  assessed  in  accordance 
with  section  16  of  this  Act  shall  have  prefer- 
ence over  any  other  assessments.  Hens,  judg- 
ments, or  charges  of  whatever  nature,  except 
the  following: 

(a)  Real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  the  ownership,  use, 
or  operation  of  the  common  areas,  special 
assessments.  Including,  but  not  limited  to. 
special  assessments  for  sewer  mains,  water 
mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  alleys,  pav- 
ing of  streets,  roads  and  avenues,  removal 
or  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  special  as- 
sessments levied  in  connection  with  con- 
demnation proceedings  instituted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  water  charges  and 
sanitary  sewer  service  charges  levied  on  the 
condominium  unit,  and  judgments.  Hens, 
preferences,  and  priorities  for  any  tax  as- 
sessed against  a  co-owner  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  due 
from  or  payable  by  a  co-owner  to  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
judgments,  liens,  preferences,  and  priorities 
in  favor  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for  as- 
sessments or  charges  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

(b)  The  Hens  of  any  deal  of  trust,  mort- 
gage instruments,  or  encumbrances  duly  re- 
corded on  the  condominium  unit  prior  to  the 
assessment  of  the  Hen  thereon  or  duly  re- 
corded on  said  unit  after  receipt  of  a  written 
statement  from  the  manager,  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  of  management  reflecting  that 
payments  on  said  Hen  were  current  as  of  the 
date  of  recordation  of  said  deed  of  trust, 
mortgage  Instrument,  or  encumbrance. 
Upon  a  voluntary  sale  or  conveyance  of  a 
condominium  unit  all  unpaid  assessments 
against  a  grantor  co-owner  for  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  expenses  to  which  section  16 
of  this  Act  refers  shall  first  be  paid  out  of 
the  sales  price  or  by  the  grantee  in  the  order 
of  preference  set  forth  above.  Upon  an  in- 
voluntary sale  through  foreclosure  of  a  deed 
of  trust,  mortgage,  or  encumbrance  having 
preference  as  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (b) 
of  this  section  a  purchaser  thereunder  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  installments  of  such 
lien  as  became  due  prior  to  his  acquisition 


of  title.  Such  arrears  shall  be  deemed  com- 
mon expenses,  collectible  from  all  co-owners, 
including  such  purchaser. 

Sec.  18.  Joint  and  Several  LoAsiLrrT  or 
Purchaser  and  Seller  for  Amounts  Owino 
Under  Section  18;  Purchaser's  Recovery, 
Purchaser's  or  Lender's  Right  to  a  State- 
ment Setting  Forth  Amount  Due. — The  pur- 
chaser of  a  condominium  unit  in  a  volun- 
tary sale  shall  be  jointly  and  severally  H- 
able  with  the  seller  for  the  amounts  owing 
by  the  latter  under  section  16  of  this  Act 
upon  his  interest  in  the  condominium  unit 
up  to  the  time  of  conveyance;  without  preju- 
dice to  the  purchaser's  right  to  recover  from 
the  other  party  the  amounts  paid  by  him  as 
such  joint  debtor:  Provided,  That  any  such 
purchaser,  or  a  lender  under  a  deed  of  trust, 
mortgage,  or  encumbrance,  or  parties  desig- 
nated by  them.  shaU  be  entitled  to  a  state- 
ment from  the  manager,  board  of  directors, 
or  of  administration,  as  the  case  may  be.  set- 
ting forth  the  amount  of  unpaid  assess- 
ments against  the  seller  or  borrower,  and  the 
units  conveyed  or  encumbered  shall  not  be 
subject  to  a  Hen  for  any  unpaid  assess- 
ment in  excess  of  the  amount  set  forth. 

Sec  19.  Supplementary  Method  or  En- 
roRCBMENT  or  Lien.— Ca)  In  addition  to  pro- 
ceedings available  at  law  or  equity  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Hen  established  by  sec- 
tion 16  at  this  Act.  all  the  owners  of  property 
constituted  into  a  horisontal  property  regime 
may  execute  bonds  conditioned  upon  the 
faithful  performance  and  payment  of  the 
InstaUments  of  the  Hen  permitted  by  section 
16  of  this  Act  and  may  secure  the  payment 
of  such  obligations  by  a  declaration  in  trust 
recorded  among  the  land  records  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  granting  unto  a  trustee 
or  trustees  appropriate  powers  to  the  end 
that  upon  default  in  the  performance  of  such 
bond,  said  declaration  in  trust  may  be  fore- 
closed by  said  trustee  or  trustees,  acting  at 
the  direction  of  the  manager,  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  of  management,  as  is  proper  prac- 
tice in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  foreclos- 
ing a  deed  of  trust. 

(b)  And  the  bylaws  may  require  in  the 
event  such  bonds  have  been  executed  and 
such  declaration  in  trust  Is  recorded  that 
any  subsequent  purchaser  of  a  condominium 
unit  in  said  horizontal  projierty  regime  shall 
take  title  subject  thereto  and  shall  assume 
such  obligations:  ProiHded,  That  the  said 
lien.  bond,  and  declaration  In  trust  shaH 
be  subordinate  to  and  a  junior  lien  to  liens 
for  real  estate  taxes  and  other  taxes  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  the  ownership,  use. 
or  operation  of  the  common  areas.  Hens  for 
special  assessments,  Including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  special  assessments  for  sewer  mains, 
water  mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  al- 
leys, paving  of  streets,  roads  and  avenues, 
removal  or  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  spe- 
cial assessments  levied  in  connection  with 
condemnation  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  Hens  for  water 
charges  and  sanitary  sewer  service  charges 
levied  on  the  condominium  unit,  and  to 
judgments,  liens,  preferences,  and  priorities 
for  any  tax  assessed  against  a  co-owner  by 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  due  from  or  payable  by  a  co-owner  to 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, and  to  judgments,  liens,  preferences,  and 
priorities  In  favor  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia for  assessments  or  charges  referred  to  in 
this  section  then  or  thereafter  accruing 
against  the  unit  and  to  the  Hen  of  any  duly 
recorded  deeds  of  tr\ist,  mortgages,  or  en- 
cumbrances previously  placed  upon  the  ynlt 
and  said  Hen.  bond,  and  declaration  in  trust 
shall  be  and  become  subordinate  to  any  sub- 
sequently recorded  deeds  of  trust,  mortgages, 
or  encumbrances:  Provided.  That  the  lender 
thereunder  shall  first  obtain  from  the  man- 
ager, board  of  directors,  or  of  administra- 
tion a  written  statement  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 18  of  this  Act  reflecting  that  payments 
due  under  this  Hen  are  current  as  of  the 
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date  of  recordation  of  such  subsequent  deed 
of  trust,  mortgage,  or  encumbrance. 

Sec.  30.  Imsvring  Boiloing  Against  Risks; 
Individuai.  Rights  or  Co-owners. — The  man- 
ager or  the  board  of  directors,  if  re- 
quired by  the  bylaws  or  by  a  majority  of 
the  co-owners,  or  at  the  request  of  a 
mortgagee  having  a  first  mortgage  of  record 
covering  R  unit,  shall  have  the  authority  to, 
and  shall,  obtain  Insurance  for  the  property 
against  loss  or  damage  by  fire  and  such  other 
hazards  under  such  terms  and  for  such 
amounts  as  shall  be  required  or  requested. 
Such  insurance  coverage  shall  be  written  on 
the  property  In  the  name  of  such  manager  or 
of  the  board  of  directors  of  the  council  of 
co-owners,  as  trustee  for  each  of  the  unit 
owners  In  the  percentages  established  In  the 
declaration.  Premiums  shall  be  common  ex- 
I>en8e8.  Provision  for  such  insurance  shall 
be  without  prejudice  to  the  right  of  each  unit 
owner  to  Insure  his  own  unit  for  his  benefit. 

Sec.  31.  Application  or  Insurance  Pro- 
ceeds TO  Reconstroction;  Pro  Rata  Dis- 
nnunoN  in  Certain  Cases;  Ruus  Oovkrn- 
INO. — (a)  In  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster 
the  Insurance  indemnity  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided in  the  next  succeeding  paragraph  of 
this  section,  be  applied  to  reconstruct  the 
building. 

(b)  Reconstruction  shall  not  be  compul- 
sory where  destruction  comprises  the  whole 
or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  buildings 
and  other  Improvements  in  a  condominium 
project.  In  such  cases,  and  unless  other- 
wise unanimously  a^p-eed  upon  by  the  co- 
owners,  the  Indemnity  shall  be  delivered  pro 
rata  to  the  co-owners  entitled  to  It  in  ac- 
cordance with  provisions  made  by  the  bylaws 
or  In  accordance  with  a  decision  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  co-owners.  If  there  be  no  by- 
law provision,  after  first  paying  off,  out  of 
the  respective  shares  of  the  unit  owners,  to 
the  extent  sufficient  for  the  purpose,  all  Hens 
on  the  unit  of  each  oo-owner.  Should  it  be 
proper  to  proceed  with  the  reconstruction, 
the  provision  for  such  eventuality  made  in 
the  bylaws  shall  be  observed,  or  in  Ueu 
thereof,  the  decision  of  the  council  of  co- 
owners  shall  prevail,  subject  to  all  provisions 
of  law  and  regulations  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  then  in  effect. 

Sac.  22.  Sharing  or  Reconstruction  Cost 
Wbsui:  Building  Is  Not  Insured  or  Insur- 
ANCS  Indemnity  Is  Inbutficient. — Where  the 
building  Is  not  Insured  or  where  the  Insur- 
ance Indemnity  is  Insufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  reconstruction  the  new  building  costs 
shall  be  paid  by  aU  the  co-owners  in  the 
same  proportion  as  their  proportionate  own- 
ership of  the  common  elements  of  the  con- 
dominium project,  and  If  any  one  or  more  of 
those  composing  the  minority  shall  refuse 
to  make  such  payments,  the  majority  may 
proceed  with  the  reoonstructlon  at  the  ex- 
pense of  all  the  co-owners  and  the  share  of 
the  resulting  conunon  expense  may  be  as- 
sessed against  all  the  co-owners  and  such  as- 
sessment for  this  expense  shall  have  the  same 
priority  as  provided  under  section  17  of  this 
Act. 

Sec  23.  Sspakatb  Taxation. —  (a)  For  the 
purposes  of  assessment  and  taxation  of  prop- 
erty constituted  into  a  horizontal  property 
regime  and  to  conform  to  the  system  of  num- 
bering squares,  kits,  blocks,  and  parcels  for 
taxation  purposes  in  effect  In  the  District  of 
Columbia,  each  condominium  unit  duly  sit- 
uate upon  a  subdivided  lot  and  square  shall 
bear  a  number  or  letter  that  will  distinguish 
it  from  every  other  oondomlnlum  unit  situ- 
ate In  said  lot  and  square. 

(b)  Each  of  said  condominium  units  shall 
be  carried  on  the  records  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  as  a  separate  and  distinct  entity 
and  all  real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  the  ownership,  use, 
or  operation  of  the  common  areas,  special 
assessments,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
special  assessments  for  sewer  mains,  water 
mains,  cxirbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  alleys,  pav- 


ing of  streets,  roads,  and  avenues,  removal  or 
abatement  of  nuisances,  and  special  assess- 
ments levied  in  connection  with  condemna- 
tion proceedings  instituted  by  the  District  ot 
Columbia,  shall  be  assessed,  levied,  and  col- 
lected against  each  of  said  several  separate 
and  distinct  units  In  conformity  with  the 
percentages  of  co-ownership  established  by 
section  6  of  this  Act,  and  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  in  effect  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  relating  to  assessment,  levying, 
and  collection  of  real  property  taxes. 

(c)  The  council  of  co-owners  shall  be  li- 
able for  the  filing  of  returns  and  payment  of 
the  tax  on  personal  property  located  in  the 
common  areas  and  held  for  use  or  used  In  a 
trade  or  business  or  held  for  sale  or  rent. 

(d)  The  title  to  an  Individual  condomin- 
ium unit  shall  not  be  divested  or  in  anywise 
affected  by  the  forfeiture  or  sale  of  any  or 
all  of  the  other  condominium  units  for  de- 
linquent real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  the  ownership,  use, 
or  operation  of  the  common  areas,  special 
assessments.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
special  assessments  for  sewer  mains,  water 
mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  alleys,  pav- 
ing of  streets,  roads  and  avenues,  removal 
or  abatement  of  nuisances,  special  assess- 
ments levied  in  connection  with  condemna- 
tion proceedings  instituted  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  or  water  charges  and  sanitary 
sewer  service  charges:  Protnded,  That  the  real 
estate  taxes,  the  duly  levied  share  of  such 
other  taxes  and  of  such  special  assessments, 
and  the  water  and  sanitary  sewer  service 
charges  on  or  against  said  individual  con- 
dominium unit  are  currently  paid. 

Sec  24.  Actions;  Right  to  SEPARA'rE  Re- 
lease OF  Judgment. — (a)  Without  limiting 
the  right  of  any  co-owner,  actions  may  be 
brought  on  behalf  of  two  or  more  of  the  unit 
owners,  as  their  respective  Interests  may  ap- 
pear, by  the  manager,  or  board  of  directors, 
or  of  administration  with  respect  to  any 
cause  of  action  relating  to  the  common  ele- 
ments or  more  than  one  unit. 

(b)  Service  of  process  on  two  or  more  unit 
owners  in  any  action  relating  to  the  common 
elements  may  be  made  on  the  pyerson  desig- 
nated in  the  bylaws  in  conformity  with  sec- 
tion 14(g)  of  this  Act. 

(c)  In  the  event  of  entry  of  a  final  judg- 
ment as  a  Hen  against  two  or  more  unit  own- 
ers, the  unit  owners  of  the  separate  units 
may  remove  their  unit  and  their  percentage 
Interest  in  the  common  elements  trom  the 
lien  thereof  by  payment  of  the  fractional 
proportional  amounts  attributable  to  each  of 
the  units  affected.  Said  Individual  pajrment 
shall  be  computed  by  reference  to  the  per- 
centage established  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act.  After  such  partial  payment,  par- 
tial discharge,  or  release  or  other  satisfac- 
tion, the  unit  «md  its  percentage  interest  In 
the  common  elements  shall  thereafter  be  free 
and  clear  of  the  Hen  of  such  judgment. 

(d)  Such  partial  payment,  satisfaction,  or 
discharge  shall  not  prevent  such  a  judgment 
creditor  from  proceeding  to  enforce  his 
rights  against  any  unit  and  its  percentage 
interest  in  the  common  elements  not  so  paid, 
satisfied,  or  discharged. 

Sec.  25.  Mechanics'  aito  Materialmen's 
Liens.  Enforcement  Thereof;  Removal 
From  Lien;  Effect  of  Past  Payment,  (a) 
Subsequent  to  establishment  of  a  horizontal 
property  regime  as  provided  in  this  Act,  and 
while  the  property  remains  subject  to  thU 
Act,  no  lien  shall  thereafter  arise  or  be  ef- 
fective against  the  property.  During  such 
period  Hens  or  encumbrances  shall  arise  or 
be  created  and  enforced  only  against  each 
unit  and  the  percentage  of  undivided  In- 
terest In  the  common  areas  and  facilities 
appurtenant  to  such  unit  In  the  same  man- 
ner find  under  the  same  conditions  in  every 
respect  as  Hens  or  encumbrances  may  arise 
or  be  created  upon  or  against  any  other 
separate  parcel  or  real  property  subject  to 
individual    ownership:    Provided,    That    no 


labor  performed  or  materials  furnished  with 
the  consent  or  at  the  request  of  a  unit  owner 
or  his  agent  or  his  contractor  or  subcon- 
tractor, shaU  be  the  basis  for  the  filing  of  a 
Hen  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
1237  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1384) ,  against  the  unit  or  any  other  property 
of  any  other  unit  owner  not  expressly  con- 
senting to  or  requesting  the  same,  except 
that  such  express  consent  shall  be  deemed 
to  be  given  by  the  owner  of  any  unit  In  the 
case  of  emergency  repairs  thereto.  Labor  per- 
formed or  materials  furnished  for  the  com- 
mon areas  and  faculties.  If  duly  authorized 
by  the  council  of  co-owners,  the  manager,  or 
board  of  directors  In  accordance  with  this 
Act,  the  declaration  or  bylaws,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  performed  or  furnished  with 
the  express  consent  of  each  unit  owner  and 
shall  be  the  basis  for  the  filing  of  a  Hen 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  1237 
of  the  Act  of  March  3.  1901  (31  SUt.  1384). 
against  each  of  the  units  and  shall  be  sub- 
ject to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (b) 
hereunder.  Notice  of  said  lien  may  be 
served  on  the  person  designated  in  conform- 
ity with  section  14(g)  of  this  Act. 

(b)  In  the  event  of  filing  of  a  Uen  against 
two  or  more  units  and  their  respective  per- 
centage Interest  In  the  common  elements, 
the  unit  owners  of  the  separate  units  may 
remove  their  unit  and  their  percentage  in- 
terest in  the  common  elements  appurtenant 
thereto  from  the  said  Uen  by  payment,  or 
may  file  a  written  undertaking  with  surety 
approved  by  the  court  as  provided  in  section 
1254  of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat. 
1387),  of  the  fractional  or  proportional 
amounts  attributable  to  each  of  the  \inlts 
affected.  Said  individual  payment,  or 
amount  of  bond,  shall  be  computed  by  ref- 
erence to  the  percentage  established  pur- 
suant to  section  6  of  this  Act.  After  such 
partial  payment,  filing  of  bond,  partial  dis- 
charge, or  release,  or  other  satisfaction,  the 
unit  and  its  percentage  Interest  In  the  com- 
mon elements  shaU  thereafter  be  free  and 
clear  of  such  Uen.  Such  partial  payment, 
indemnity,  satisfaction,  or  discharge  shall 
not  prevent  the  Uenor  from  proceeding  to 
enforce  his  rights  against  any  unit  and  its 
percentage  interest  in  the  common  elements 
not  so  paid,  indemnified,  satisfied,  or  dis- 
charged. 

Sec  26.  Nonapplication  of  Rulz  Against 
Perpetuities  and  of  Rul^  Against  Unkxason- 
ABLX  Restraints  on  Alienation  to  Horizon- 
TAi.  Propxrtt  Bcgimxs. — The  rule  of  property 
known  as  the  nUe  against  perpetuities,  and 
the  rule  of  property  known  as  the  rule  re- 
stricting unreasonable  restraints  on  aUena- 
tion,  sections  1023  and  1025  of  the  Act  en- 
titled "An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of  laws  for 
the  District  of  Columbia",  approved  March 
3,  1901  (31  SUt.  1351,  ch.  854).  shaU  not  be 
applied  to  defeat  any  of  the  provisions  of 
this  Act.  or  of  any  declaration,  bylaws,  or 
other  document  executed  In  accordance  with 
this  Act  as  to  the  condominium  project.  This 
exemption  shaU  not  apply  to  estates  in  the 
individual  condominium  units. 

Sec  37.  Supplement  of  EIxistinc  Code 
Provisions. — The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  supplemental  to  all 
other  provisions  of  law  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  wheresoever  there  appears  In  the 
provisions  the  words  "square",  "lot",  "land", 
"ground",  "parcel",  "property",  "block",  or 
other  designation  denoting  a  unit  of  land, 
where  appropriate  to  implement  this  Act, 
after  such  descriptive  terms,  there  shaU  be 
deemed  inserted  reference  to  a  condominium 
unit,  condominium  subdivision,  or  horizon- 
tal property  regime,  whichever  shall  be  ap- 
propriate to  effect  the  ends  and  purposes  of 
this  Act:  Provided,  That  wherever  the  t^^U- 
cation  of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  confilct 
with  the  application  of  such  other  provisions, 
the  provisions  of  law  generaUy  applicaUe  to 
buUdlngs  In  like  use  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia shall  prevail. 
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8bc.    38.  RtaJTLATiotta    or    rm    Boaso    or 

COMlCISSIOirKBS  AND  THK  ZONING  COMMIS- 
SION.— In  order  to  bring  horizontal  property 
regimes  Into  compliance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  In  effect  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the  Zoning  Com- 
mission of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  each 
hereby  authorized  to  adopt  and  enforce  such 
regulations  as  either  de«ms  proper,  within  Its 
respective  general  authority. 

Sec.  29.  iNTzaparrATioN. — (a)  This  Act 
shall  be  InteriM^ted  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
require  each  condominium  unit  and  each 
horizontal  property  regime  to  be  In  compli- 
ance with  all  District  of  Columbia  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  property  of  like  tyj>e. 
whether  It  be  designed  for  residence,  for  of- 
fice, for  the  operation  of  any  Industry  or  busi- 
ness, or  for  any  other  use.  The  owner  of 
each  condc»nlnlum  unit  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  compliance  of  his  unit  with  such 
laws  and  regulations,  and  the  council  of  co- 
owners  and  any  person  designated  by  them 
to  manage  the  regime  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  compliance  with  all  such 
laws  and  regulations  in  all  matters  relating 
to  the  common  elements  of  the  regime. 

(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  owner  of  each  condominium  unit 
shall  have  the  same  responsibility  for  the 
payment  of  all  taxes,  assessments,  and  other 
charges  due  to  the  District  of  Columbia  as 
does  any  other  person  or  property  owner 
similarly  situated. 

(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  method  of  enforcement  available  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  collect  any  tax 
or  assessment  or  any  charge  from  any  Indi- 
vidual property  owner  or  any  building  owner 
shall  be  available  to  collect  taxes,  assess- 
ments, and  charges  from  Individual  con- 
dominium unit  owners  and  from  the  council 
of  co-owners. 

(d)  Nothing  contained  In  this  Act  shall 
In  any  way  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
right  to  Institute  and  maintain  eminent  do- 
main proceedings. 

Sic.  30.  Supplemental  Provisions  Relat- 
ing TO  Sewer  and  Water  Services. — (a)  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  this  Act.  the 
developer  or  co-owners  of  any  horizontal 
property  regime  shall  have  the  right  to  have 
installed  for  each  and  every  Individual  unit 
a  separately  metered  water  service.  Such 
InstaQatlons  shall  be  subject  to  all  laws  and 
regulations  then  or  thereafter  In  effect  In 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  separate  water  services  each 
unit  owner  and  his  successor  In  title  and 
persons  occupying  such  units  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  all  water  and  sewer  charges 
rendered  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  authorized  to  enforce 
any  and  all  of  the  remedies  for  collection  of 
such  charges  as  are  authorized  by  law. 

(b)  A  common  water  service  is  hereby  ex- 
pressly authorized  for  any  horizontal  prop- 
erty regime  and  In  the  event  that  a  hori- 
zontal property  regime  Is  provided  with  a 
common  water  service  the  charges  for 
sewer  and  water  service  shall  be  billed  to  the 
person  designated  by  the  co-owners,  pursu- 
ant to  the  bylaws,  to  manage  the  regime.  In 
the  event  that  the  entire  sewer  and  water 
charges  are  not  paid  within  the  time  specified 
by  law  for  the  payment  of  sewer  and  water 
charges,  the  Commissioners  shall  be  author- 
ized to  enforce  payment  in  any  manner  au- 
thorized by  law.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  assessment  of  an  additional  charge 
for  late  payment,  the  shutting  off  of  water  to 
the  regime  and  the  enforcement  of  the  liens 
for  nonpayment  of  such  charges  against  the 
Individual  units  In  conformity  with  the  per- 
centage of  co-ownership  established  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  31.  Authoritt  of  Board  or  Commis- 
sioners Under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  or  1052. — Nothing  In  this  Act  or  in 


any  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1962  (M  Stat.  824) .  The  per- 
formance of  any  function  vested  by  this  Act 
In  the  Bocuxl  of  Commissioners  or  in  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 

Sec.  32.  SEVERASiLrrr. — If  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  or  any  section,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  or  word  or  the  application  thereof.  In 
any  circumstances  Is  held  Invalid,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  remainder  of  this  Act.  and  of  the 
application  of  any  such  provision,  section, 
sentence,  clause,  phrase,  or  word  in  any  other 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 
and  to  this  end,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  declared  severable. 

Sec.  33.  Eftective  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  Its  enactment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  658  > ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows :  { 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  Is  to  establish 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  a  new  estate 
In  property,  known  as  condominium,  which 
la  defined  In  the  bill  as  "the  ownership  of 
single  units  In  a  multlunlt  structure  with 
common  elements."* 

The  purpose  of  the  committee  amendment, 
which  Is  In  the  nature  of  substitute  lan- 
guage. Is  to  encompass  essentially  the  lan- 
guage of  H.R.  4276  as  passed  by  the  House, 
but  with  the  addition  of  certain  technical 
amendments  as  well  as  other  revisions.  It 
was  felt  that  these  changes  were  necessary 
to  clarify  the  obligations  of  condominium 
owners  with  respect  to  enforcement  of  laws 
and  regulations  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
relating  to  proi>erty,  and  to  adequately  safe- 
guard the  District  government  In  Its  enforce- 
ment of  Judgments  against  the  Individual 
unit  owners.  The  revised  bill.  Incorporating 
the  recommended  amendments,  was  agreed 
to  by  the  District  government  and  represent- 
atives of  the  Washington  Board  of  Realtors, 
and  the  District  of  Columbia  Bar  Associa- 
tion. 

The  bill  provides  for  fee  simple  ownership 
of  a  unit  in  a  multlunlt  structure  which  may 
be  designed  for  residence,  office,  the  opera- 
tion of  any  Industry  or  business,  or  other 
type  of  use,  with  Its  accessory  units,  all  of 
which  Is  known  as  the  horizontal  property 
regime  or  condominium  projects.  In  addi- 
tion to  possessing  a  fee  simple  ownership  of 
a  unit  in  a  multlunlt  structiue,  the  owner 
would  also  have  an  undivided  interest  in  the 
public  portions  of  the  building,  which  in- 
cludes the  corridors,  stairways,  basements, 
roofs,  heating  and  air-condltloning  plants. 
and  all  other  elements  of  common  use. 

Under  the  bill,  persons  would  t>e  enabled 
not  only  to  purchase  and  convey,  but  to 
lease  and  encumber  units  In  a  building  In 
the  same  manner  as  other  real  property,  and 
purchasers  would  be  entitled  to  deeds  con- 
veying said  units  to  them  along  with  an 
undivided  share  In  the  common  elements  of 
the  structure. 

The  bill  provides  for  the  creation  of  con- 
dominium projects  which  consist  of  five  or 
more  apartments,  rooms,  office  spaces,  or 
other  units  in  existing  or  proposed  buildings, 
so  that  they  may  be  offered  for  sale.  Units 
thereof  may  consist  of  one  or  more  flocns, 
regardless  of  whether  the  building  la  de- 
signed for  residency,  office.  Industry,  or  busi- 
ness, or  any  other  type  of  use. 


The  maintenance  of  the  common  elements 
of  the  building  In  a  horlaontal  property  re- 
gime would  be  vested  In  a  council  of  the 
oo-owners,  a  majority  of  which  would  be  em- 
powered to  make  assessments  on  each  unit 
owner  for  this  purpose. 

The  bill  provides  that  a  plot  of  the  sub- 
division setting  out  the  units  of  the  regime 
shall  be  deposited  In  the  office  of  the  sur- 
veyor of  the  District  of  Columbia  In  order  to 
create  the  condominium  project. 

The  authority  of  this  bill  Is  essential  to 
provide  for  separate  real  estate  taxation  of 
the  individual  units  and  to  permit  the  cre- 
ation of  horizontal  subdivision  plats.  While 
these  primary  purposes  are  being  accom- 
plished, the  bill  also  contains  detailed  au- 
thority for  the  creation  of  a  quasi-corporation 
to  manage  the  building:  to  restrain  partition: 
to  provide  means  to  levy,  collect,  and  enforce 
the  lien  for  common  expenses;  to  provide  for 
separate  release  of  the  Individual  units  from 
the  Hens  of  Judgments  or  mechanics'  Hens, 
all  to  the  end  that  the  ownership  of  an  Indi- 
vidual unit  will  be  as  similar  as  possible  to 
the  Incidents  of  ownership  of  an  Individual 
honve,  or  business  property. 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  the  bill  on 
September  25.  1963.  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
the  Judiciary.  At  these  hearings  the  Board 
of  Commissioners,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association,  the  Washington  Board  of 
Realtors,  and  the  Metropolitan  Washington 
Board  of  Trade  endorsed  enactment  of  the 
bill.  In  addition,  letters  and  other  support- 
ing documents  favoring  passage  of  the  bill 
were  received  from  the  Administrator  of  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  the 
Lawyer's  Title  Insurance  Corp..  and  the  Fed- 
eration of  Citizens  Associations. 

Testimony  at  the  hearing  established  that 
condominium  has  a  flexibility  which  permits 
Individual  financing,  and  an  individual  pur- 
chaser can  either  pay  cash  for  his  unit,  ob- 
tain a  conventional  loan,  or  an  FHA- Insured 
loan,  and  he  will  have  freedom  In  repaying 
the  loan  or  In  making  whatever  financial  ar- 
rangements he  desires. 

Condominium  ownership  has  advantages 
over  cooperative  projects  which  Impose  re- 
strictions on  resale,  whereas  there  Is  no  such 
restriction  on  the  resale  of  a  condominium 
unit.  Cooperative  projects  usually  require  a 
downpayment  of  at  least  one-third  of  the 
cost,  whereas  under  FHA  and  other  financing 
the  downpayment  Is  much  less.  Coopera- 
tives Involve  a  stock  or  memtMrshIp  transac- 
tion, whereas  condominium  involves  a  real 
estate  transaction,  and  the  member  of  the 
condominium,  when  transferring  ownership, 
has  freedom  in  setting  the  selling  price,  etc. 

The  concept  of  ownership  of  real  estate  by 
condominium  was  recognized  as  early  as  the 
Code  Napoleon  of  1812.  Legislation  similar 
to  the  reported  bill  has  been  approved  In  the 
following  Jurisdictions:  Alaska.  Arkansas, 
Arizona,  Georgia,  Hawaii,  Indiana,  Iowa. 
Kansas,  Kentucky,  Louisiana,  Maryland. 
Oklahoma.  South  Carolina.  Tennessee.  Utah, 
Virginia,  Washington.  West  Virginia,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  Such 
legislation  Is  also  pending  In  22  other  States. 

The  committee  Is  of  the  view  that  this 
legislation  will  enable  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia to  keep  abreast  of  the  surrounding  Juris- 
dictions in  this  recent  development  In  prop- 
erty ownership. 

Enactment  of  this  bill  will  involve  no  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government. 

TRIBUTE    TO    RADIO,    TELEVISION. 
AND  THE   PRESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President, 
since  the  advent  of  broadcasting,  par- 
ticularly television,  history  and  world 
events  have  been  brought  directly  to  the 
home  of  the  American  public.  Never 
was  It  done  with  such  dedication,  devo- 
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tlon  and  detail  as  during  the  trying  four 
days  following  the  tragedy  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

I  would  be  remiss  In  my  responsibility 
if  I  did  not  take  this  opportunity — par- 
ticularly since  I  speak  for  all  members 
of  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  In 
this  respect — to  commend  the  broadcast- 
ers and  specifically  the  major  networks 
for  their  magnificent,  outstanding  serv- 
ice In  this  particular  event  to  the  Amer- 
ican public.  Their  programing  during 
this  period  was  truly  a  service  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  From  the  moment  of  the 
initial  bulletin  reporting  the  shooting  of 
the  President  shortly  after  noon  on  Fri- 
day, November  22,  the  American  Broad- 
casting Co.,  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Co..  and  the  National  Broadcasting  Co. 
mobilized  their  complete  resources  for 
the  coverage  and  reports  that  continued 
uninterrupted  for  a  period  of  4  days. 
The  remarkable  coverage  during  this 
period  of  shock,  bewilderment  and  con- 
fusion attests  to  the  skill  and  maturity 
of  electronic  journalism.  The  coverage 
was  respectful  and  restrained  but  yet  in 
full  detail. 

No  announcements  have  been  made  by 
the  networks  or  their  aflBliates  as  to  the 
costs  from  the  curtailment  of  commer- 
cials and  entertainment  shows — I  am 
sure  they  do  not  even  care  to  discuss  that 
matter  so  dedicated  were  they  to  this 
terrible  American  tragedy — but  I  would 
estimate  it  runs,  into  the  millions  of 
dollars.  I 

When  one  realises  that  in  the  days  fol- 
lowing the  assassination  of  President 
Lincoln  it  took  many  weeks  before  the 
Information  surrounding  the  tragedy  was 
fully  disseminated,  then  one  can  ful^  ap- 
preciate the  tremendous  accomplishment 
of  the  broadcasters  in  bringing  the 
events  to  the  public  in  such  intimate  de- 
tail that  took  place  in  the  past  4  days. 
Much  has  been  spoken  and  written  about 
the  public  service  resE>onsibility  of  the 
broadcasters  and  networks  but  I  must 
state  for  the  record  that  the  excellent 
r>erformance  of  recent  days  brings  to 
them  the  highest  commendations  that  I 
can  make.  There  was  a  truly  great  con- 
tribution to  public  understanding  of  the 
events  surrounding  this  unfortunate 
tragedy  in  American  history. 

I  say.  "Well  done,  networks  and  broad- 
casters." This  was  public  service  pro- 
graming at  its  finest. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  say  the  same 
thing  about  the  American  press.  Our 
committee  has  much  more  to  do  in  the 
field  of  communications  with  broadcast- 
ing and  electronics  communications  than 
directly  with  the  press,  but  I  believe  the 
American  press,  along  with  the  networks, 
the  broadcasters,  and  all  others  Involved, 
did  a  more  extraordinary  job  for  the 
American  people  in  sustaining  them  in 
an  hour  of  great  tragedy  and  bewilder- 
ment than  in  any  other  time  in  the  his- 
tory of  communications.  They  should 
all  be  commended  for  their  thoroughly 
outstanding  job. 

I  believe  the  television  angle  during 
these  4  days  has  been  well  covered  in 
articles  written  by  an  outstanding  writer 
in  the  field  of  television  and  radio,  Mr. 
Lawrence  Laurent,  and  published  in  the 


Washington  Post;  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
two  of  his  articles,  one  entitled  "Ken- 
nedy was  a  Master  of  the  Television 
Age."  dated  November  26, 1963 — a  superb 
performance  regarding  the  networks  and 
the  broadcasters  and  the  press;  and  one 
dated  November  25,  entitled  "Coverage 
Stays  at  Peak  Level." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[  Prom  Washington  (D.C.)  Post-Times  Herald, 
Nov.  26,  1»63 1 

Kennedy  Was  a  Mastoi  or  the  Television 
Age 

(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 

The  superb  performance  by  the  television 
networks  these  recent,  sorrow-filled  days 
underscores  the  Importance  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  as  the  first  television  Presi- 
dent. 

He  had  particular  gifts  for  the  newest  of 
the  mass  media.  He  enjoyed  appearances  on 
television  news  panels  while  a  Member  of 
the  House  and  Senate.  Even  before  his 
campaign  for  the  Democratic  nomination, 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  appeared  more  times  on 
"Meet  the  Press"  than  any  other  person. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  also  been  a  guest  on 
every   major   television   news   program. 

In  Theodore  White's  book,  "The  Making 
of  the  President."  is  the  story  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's long-range  plans  for  a  series  of  tele- 
vised debates  with  Mr.  Nixon. 

After  his  1960  election,  Mr.  Kennedy  told 
Rowland  Evans  of  the  New  York-Herald 
Tribune  that  he  could  not  have  been  elected 
without  television. 

President  Elsenhower  had  permitted  film 
cameras  into  his  news  conferences.  Mr. 
Kennedy  threw  the  conferences  open,  for  the 
first  time,  to  regular,  live  TV  coverage. 

Mr.  Kennedy  made  himself  available  for 
Intimate  television  Interviews  with  three  re- 
porters, one  from  each  of  the  networks.  He 
permitted,  also,  documentary  film  makers  to 
come  Into  his  office  in  the  tense  days  of  the 
desegregation  crisis  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama. 

In  September,  when  CBS  shifted  from  a 
nightly  15-mlnute  newscast  to  a  30-mlnute 
program,  Mr.  Kennedy  helped  with  the  pre- 
miere. There  was  a  special  Interview  with 
Walter  Cronklte. 

A  week  later,  NBC  began  Its  nightly  30- 
mlnute  series  and,  again,  the  opening  show 
was  an  Interview  with  the  President. 

Certainly,  no  candidate  In  recent  times  was 
better  equipped  to  handle  the  terrors  of  the 
unrehearsed  television  Interview  than  Mr. 
Kennedy. 

Peggy  Whedon  of  ABC-TV  has  recalled  his 
visit  to  the  old  "College  News  Conference" 
for  questioning  by  students. 

"UsuaUy,"  Mrs.  Whedon  recalled,  "a  Sen- 
ator or  Cabinet  official  would  walk  In  with 
several  assistants  and  a  brief  case  full  of 
documents."  The  then  Senator  Kennedy 
arrived  alone,  empty  handed.  With  a  deep 
tan,  he  needed  no  TV  make  up. 

"The  only  work  our  people  had  to  do,"  Mrs. 
Whedon  added,  "was  to  lend  him  a  comb." 

His  lean  good  looks  were  suited  to  the  harsh 
demands  of  the  television  cameras.  His 
mind — filled  with  facts  and  statistics  that 
could  be  quickly  summoned — was  the  kind 
that  responded  quickly  and  easily  to  difficult 
questions. 

Always,  there  was  the  flashing  humor,  the 
gentle  quip  and  the  willingness  to  smile  at 
himself. 

He  was  attuned  to  this  age  of  Insant.  elec- 
tronic communication  as  the  Pounding 
Fathers  had  mastered  the  techniques  of  print 
and  persuasive  pamphlets. 

He  was  very  much  a  part  of  his  own  time. 
He  met  the  challenges  of  electronic  commu- 


nication as  he  faced  the  fatal  terrors  of  the 
1960's.  He  belonged  to  television  as  he  now 
belongs  to  the  ages. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Nov.  26,  1963] 
CovEKAGE  Stats  at  Peak  Level 
(By  Lawrence  Laurent) 
The  television  Industry  continued  its  fin- 
est performance  yesterday,  the  third  day  of 
no    commercials    or    re^lar    entertainment 
features.     The  same  policy  continues  today 
with  all  stations  prepared  to  resume  normal 
schedules  at  sign-on  time,  Tuesday. 

Network  reporters  worked  with  little  sleep, 
but  the  weariness  rarely  showed  on  camera. 
The  coverage  of  memorial  services  for  the 
late  President  Kennedy  was  marked  by  re- 
straint, thoroughness,  and  the  ability  to 
mobilize  swiftly  for  an  unexpected  news 
development. 

The  fatal  shooting  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
In  Dallas  was  shown  on  video  tape  many 
times  to  the  Nation's  50  million  television 
homes.  Cameras  had  already  been  set  up  In 
the  basement  of  the  Dallas  city  JaU  where 
the  shooting  took  place. 

NBC  Interrupted  Its  Washington  coverage 
to  switch  to  Dallas  within  5  minutes  of  the 
event.  Reporter  Tom  Petti t,  working  In  the 
frenzied  atmosphere,  remained  calm  and  did 
a  solid  Job  of  etching  In  the  missing  details. 
In  addition  to  the  video  tape  recording,  CBS 
came  up  with  a  superb  set  of  photographs 
that  were  in  sequence  and  had  the  appear- 
ance of  motion  pictures. 

The  fine  coverage  Is  being  coordinated  by 
CBS-TVs  Art  Kane,  who  came  to  Washing- 
ton on  Friday  from  his  CSB  news  poet  in 
New  York. 

In  preparing  for  Sunday  and  Monday  me- 
morial services  and  the  funeral,  a  CBS  con- 
struction crew  worked  In  the  Saturday  rain 
and  completed  work  at  4  am.  Simday.  They 
buUt  eight  platforms  for  pool  cameras.  Four 
are  near  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral,  two  at 
the  Capitol,  one  at  Constitution  Avenue  and 
17th  Street  NW..  and  one  on  Henry  Bacon 
Drive,  near  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Additional  camera  platforms  were  being 
built  yesterday  for  the  funeral  services  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

One  Washington  television  station  man- 
ager, who  asked  that  his  name  not  be  pub- 
lished, estimated  that  the  4  days  of  television 
would  cost  the  station  "about  $60,000."  The 
cost  takes  In  operating  expenses  and  the  loss 
of  normal  revenue. 

Other  station  operators  declined  to  make 
estimates. 

Along  with  the  detaUed  live  coverage,  pro- 
ducers had  their  research  teams  searching  for 
film  and  vledo  tape  en  the  President's  career. 
These  were  used  throughout  the  day  and 
evening. 

Television  stations  also  produced  panels  of 
experts,  called  in  to  discuss  Implications  of 
the  shift  from  Mr.  Kennedy  to  President 
Johnson. 

Excellence  has  become  routine  in  the  cov- 
erage. Particularly  outstanding  was  the 
work  of  Roger  Mudd  of  CBS  at  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol.  ABC.  In  late  afternoon,  put 
together  commentators  Howard  K.  Smith 
and  Edward  P.  Morgan  for  a  discussion  of 
the  "hate"  organizations  In  the  United  States. 
They  had  a  thoughtful,  sobering  discussion. 

Noteworthy,  also,  has  been  the  sure  grasp 
of  news  developments  by  David  Brlnkley  of 
NBC  and  Walter  Cronklte  of  CBS. 

The  scope  of  the  television  coverage  and 
Its  flawless  handling  of  this  tragedy  should 
enable  every  member  of  broadcasting  to 
stand  taller. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  it 
was  a  great  effort  of  dedication  and 
tremendous  detail  and  a  respectful  job 
that  both  TV  and  the  press  did  in  cover- 
ing this  American  tragedy. 
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RECESS  UNTIL  10  AJiI.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  now  move,  under  the 
previous  order,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  10  a.m.  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  and  (at 
9  o'clock  and  19  minutes,  pjn.)  the 
Senate  took  a  recess,  under  the  previous 
order,  until  tomorrow,  November  27, 
1963,  at  10  ajn. 


«■» 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

ToBSDAY,  November  26, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DJ>.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psahn  85:8:  /  toOi  hear  what  God  the 
Lord  rMU  taw.  for  He  wiU  speak  peace 
unto  His  people. 

Almighty  Ood,  as  we  again  assemble 
for  prayer  in  these  strange  and  sad  days, 
we  earnestly  beseech  Thee  that  we  may 
henr  and  heed  Thy  voice  speaking  peace 
onto  us  through  Thy  h(d7  word,  for  we 
penitently  admowledge  that  we  are  trou- 
bled in  spirit,  greatly  dlstirrbed  and  ap- 
prehensive, and  often  discouraged  as  we 
face  the  unknown  future. 

Grant  that  we  may  not  forget  that 
Thou  wert  our  help  in  all  the  far-off  yes- 
terdays, drawing  us  to  "Hiy  self  by  Thy 
grace  and  love,  giving  Thy  healing  balm 
to  hearts  that  were  bruised  and  broken, 
bestowing  Thy  pardoning  grace  for  our 
■ins  tmd  shortcomings,  renewing  our 
strength  and  courage  for  our  heavy 
duties  and  responsibilities. 

As  we  go  forth  into  the  hours  of  each 
new  day,  may  our  minds  and  hearts  be 
blessed  with  Thy  divine  spirit,  which 
alone  can  deliver  them  from  an  thoughts 
and  feelings  of  hatred  and  violence  and 
remove  those  antagonisms  and  antip- 
athies which  divide  sotil  from  soul. 
May  the  President,  our  Speaker,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  and  all  our  people 
be  drawn  together  in  one  high  and  holy 
aspiration  to  know  Thy  truth  and  to  do 
Thy  will  faithfully. 

"O  Lord,  support  us  all  the  day  long 
of  our  troobUms  life,  imtil  the  shadows 
lengthen  and  the  evening  comes  and  the 
busy  worid  Is  hushed  and  the  fever  of 
Uf  e  Is  over  and  our  work  Is  done.  Then 
in  Thy  mercy  grant  us  a  safe  lodging 
and  a  holy  rest  and  peace  at  the  last." 

Hear  ua  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Joximal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAQE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  the  follow- 
ing resolution: 

S.  Rzs.  338 
Resolved,  llkat  the  Elenate  baa  learned  wtth 
proformd    aoriow    and    deep    regret    of    the 
tragic  death  of  the  Honwable  John  FttageraJd 


Kennedy,  late  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  former  Representative  and  for- 
mer Senator  fron.  the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Jt««oZped,  That  In  recognition  of  his  illus- 
trious statesmanship,  his  leadership  In  na- 
tional and  world  affairs,  and  his  distinguished 
public  serrlce  to  his  State  and  the  Nation. 
Uie  Presiding  Ofllcer  oC  the  Senate  appoint 
a  committee,  to  consist  of  all  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the 
late  President  at  noon  today. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  tenders 
Its  deep  sjrmpathy  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  the  late  President  In  their  sad  be- 
reaTement. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  comunlcate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  famUy  of  the  lata  President. 

Resolved,  That,  as  a  further  mark  of  respect 
to  the  memory  of  the  late  President,  the 
Senate  do  now  adjourn. 


WCmK  PLANS  UNDER  THE  WATER- 
SHED PROTECTION  AND  FLOOD 
PREVENTION  ACT 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  cconmunication ;  which  was 
read  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations : 

HOITSB  OF  RxPaBSKNTSTTVXS, 

Ck>i<iiirm  ON  AomicuLTxns, 
Washington,  D.C.,  October  31.  IMJ. 
Hon  John  W.  MoCobmaoc. 
r/te  Speaker, 

The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  Spxakzb:  Purstiant  to  the  provi- 
sions of  section  a  of  the  Watershed  Protec- 
tion and  Flood  Prevention  Act,  as  amended, 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  on  October  30, 
1963,  considered  the  following  work  plana 
transmitted  to  you  by  executive  communi- 
cation and  referred  to  this  oonunlttee  and 
unanimously  approved  each  of  such  plana. 
The  work  plans  Involved  are: 

STATB,    WATXROaZO,    ANB   KZaCDIlTS 
CDKinTMKATIOIfS 

Texas:  Big  Creek.  No.  2671,  87th  Congress. 

Minnesota:  Crooked  Creek,  No.  1234,  88th 
Congress. 

Oolorado:  Indian  Wuh.  Vo.  1809,  87th 
Congress. 

MlnneaoU :  Joe  River,  No.  1334,  88th  Con- 
gress. 

ArkansM:  Mud  Creek.  No.  1234.  88th  Con- 
gress. 

Tennessee:  Thocnpaon  Creek,  (stipple- 
mantal).  No.  895.  88th  Oangrev. 

Tennessee:    Weatherford-Bear    CreA,    No. 
1334,    88th    Congress. 
Sincerely  yours. 

HaBOLD  D.  CbOCBT, 

Chmirmmn. 


A  DAY  TO  BE  SET  ASIDE  LATER  TO 
EULOGIZS  OUR  LATE  PRESIDENT. 
JOHN  FTTZOBRALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
f<M'  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  only  to  advise  the  Members  that 
we  plan  to  set  aside  a  f\ill  day  at  a  later 
date  on  which  Members  may  eulogize 
our  late  PresldeBt,  John  Fitagerald 
Kennedy. 


STATUS  OF  THE  APPROPRIATION 
BILIiS  88TH  CONGRESS.  1ST  SES- 
SION 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
Include  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  ap- 
propriation bills  for  the  session,  to- 
gether with  a  comparison  with  the 
budget  estimates. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  granted.  I  include  down-to-date 
tabulation  of  the  appropriation  bills  of 
the  session  and  corresponding  budget  re- 
quests. 

The  only  remaining  regular  appropria- 
tion business  to  be  reported  to  the  House 
is  the  foreign  aid  bill — still  awaiting  the 
necessary  authorization  legislation — In- 
volving budget  requests  of  $4,840,030,000. 

$184,869,965  has  been  cut  from  the 
$2,160,472,456  of  supplemental  budgets  in 
this  session  for  the  fiscal  year  1963. 

As  to  the  main  budget,  for  fiscal  1964. 
the  table  discloses  four  bills  signed  by 
the  President,  disposing  of  $61,918,577.- 
000  of  his  budget  requests  for  appropria- 
tions. They  are  Interior,  TYeaaury-Poet 
OfBce,  Labor-HEW.  and  Defense,  and 
they  were  cut  by  $2,229,557,000.  And.  In 
the  aggregate,  they  are  below  comparable 
appropriations  for  fiscal  1963  by  $339,- 
000,000. 

The  conference  agreement  on  the  leg- 
islative bill  is  pending  in  the  Senate,  hav- 
ing been  adopted  by  the  House  at  a  figure 
$13,925,000  below  the  budget  requests 
but,  owing  to  some  nonrecurring  con- 
struction Items,  about  $18,000,000  above 
last  year. 

The  agriculture  Wll  Is  In  conference. 

The  District  of  Columbia  and  Indepen- 
dent offices  bills  are  awaiting  conference. 

Three  other  WUa — 8tate-Justlce-Com- 
merce-JudlcIary,  the  military  construct- 
ion Mil,  and  the  public  works  bill  are 
being  processed  in  the  Senate  committee. 

The  House  has  cut  $5,420,333,026  from 
the  $91,817,407,145  of  budget  requests 
considered  In  the  11  regular  bills  for 
fiscal  1964  and  will  substantially  Increase 
that  aggregate  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
It  now  seems  a  certainty  that  Congress 
will  conclude  the  appropriations  business 
with  a  very  substantial  cut  below  the  re- 
quests and  also  below  last  year's  appro- 
priations. And  we  are  determined.  In 
collaboration  with  the  other  body,  to 
continue  to  do  everything  we  can  to  con- 
clude the  work  as  expeditiously  as  cir- 
cumstances pwrmit. 

No  review  of  the  aggregate  probability 
of  total  appropriations  for  the  session 
can  omit  the  approximately  $12.000.000.- 
000 — using  a  round  amount  because  it 
does  not  stand  still — of  appropriations 
recurring  automatically  for  fiscal  1964 
under  permanent  law.  That  is  not  in 
the  table  to  follow  because  It  requires 
no  annual  action  by  the  Congress.  The 
principal  expense  Is  the  Interest  on  the 
national  debt,  tentlvely  estimated  at 
$10,020,000,000  in  the  January  budget, 
but  more  recently  figured  to  approximate 
$10,500,000,000. 

The  substantiating  details  are  tn  the 
following  table: 
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CONTINTJINa  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

Mr.    CANNON.     Mr.   Speaker,   under 

°  previous  leave  of  the  House,  I  csdl  up  tiie 

joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  809)  making 

continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal 

year  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  Clerk  read  the  joint  resolution  as 
follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion of  October  30,  1963  (Public  Law  88-162) , 
Is  hereby  amended  by  striking  out  "Novem- 
ber 30,  1968"  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"January  31. 1984."  1 1 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  joint  res- 
olution be  considered  in  the  House  as  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  can  the  gentleman  say 
whether  this  will  be  the  last  continuing 
resolution  or  will  we  go  into  the  year  of 
1964  with  another  such  resolution? 

Mr.  CANNON.  It  wiU  be  the  last  res- 
olution. It  provides  for  the  period  end- 
ing January  31.  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Prom  the  gentleman's 
long  service  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, has  Uiis  sort  of  situation  ever  be- 
fore obtained  when  Congress  closed  out 
7  months  of  a  fiscal  year  under  such  cir- 
cumstances? Can  the  gentleman  recall 
any  previous  experience  such  as  this? 

Mr.  CANNON.  This  is  the  longest 
time  for  which  continuing  resolutions 
have  provided  within  immediate  recol- 
lection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  we  be  sure  these 
present  appropriation  bills  that  are 
pending  and  in  conference  will  be 
cleared  by  January  31?  Can  the  gentle- 
man, as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  give  us  any  assurance 
about  that? 

Mr.  CANNON.  No  one  can  predict 
with  certainty  what  the  House  and  the 
Senate  will  do. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
is  correct  In  that  statement. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  reso- 
lution. It  is  a  sad  commentary  on  the 
legislative  process  when  6  to  7  months 
of  a  fiscal  year  are  permitted  to  elapse 
without  appropriations  having  been  made 
for  certain  agencies  and  departments. 
These  continuing  resolutions  continue 
spending  at  rates  established  in  a  fiscal 
year  which  ended  June  30,  1963.  This  is 
wrong  and  I  am  opposed  to  it. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  read  a  third  time,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  and  a 
motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


SUPPLEMENTAL       AUTHORIZATION 
OF    APPROPRIATIONS    FOR    THE 
ATOMIC     ENERGY     COMMISSION. 
FISCAL  YEAR  1964 
Mr.  HOLIFIELD.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  for  the  Immediate 


consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  2267)  to 
amend  Public  Law  8S-72  to  increase  the 
authorization  for  appropriatlcAs  to  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  in  accord- 
ance with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  a  bill  identical  to  H.R. 
8971.  which  has  been  reported  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  biU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Is  this  bill  to  be 
passed  by  unanimous  consent,  or  is  this 
unanimous  consent  to  consider  the  bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  unanimous 
consent  to  consider  the  bilL 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  If  the  request  is 
granted  the  bill  will  be  considered  in  the 
House  as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of  the 
gentleman  from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  Th&t  section 
101  of  PubUc  Law  88-72  is  hereby  amended 
by  striking  the  figure  '•$172,562,000"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  the  GgMie  "$190,- 
607.000". 

Sec.  2.  Section  101(d)  of  PubUc  Law  88-72 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"Project  64-d-lO,  occupational  health  lab- 
oratory, Los  Alamos  Scientific  Laboratory. 
New  Mexico.  $1,650,000. 

"Project  64-<l-ll.  high  temperature  chem- 
istry facility,  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico,  $1,436,000. 

"Project  64-d-12,  plutonlum  research  sup- 
port building.  Los  Alamos  Scientific  Labora- 
tory, New  Mexico,  $655,000. 

"Project  64-d-13,  radlochemlstry  building, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$5,900,000. 

"Project  64-d-14.  hazards  control  addition. 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$1,000,000. 

"Project  64-d-15,  plant  engineering  and 
services  building,  Lawrence  Radiation  Lab- 
oratory. California.  $1,400,000. 

"Project  64-d-16.  west  cafeteria  addition, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California, 
$255,000. 

"Project  64-d-17,  craft  shop  addition, 
Lawrence  Radiation  Laboratory,  California. 
$200,000. 

"Project  64-d-18.  development  laboratory, 
Sandia  Base,  New  Mexico.  $3,780,000. 

"Project  64-d-19,  explosive  faculties,  San- 
dia Base,  New  Mexico,  $540,000. 

"Project  64-d-20,  classified  technical  re- 
ports buUdlng  addition,  Sandia  Base,  New 
Mexico,  $500,000. 

"Project  64-d-21,  control  point  additions, 
Nevada  Test  Site,  $630,000." 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  before  us  now, 
S.  2267.  provides  an  authorization  of 
$17,945,000  to  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission for  12  new  construction  projects 
necessary  for  the  Implementation  of  the 
safeguards  enumerated  by  the  President 
in  connection  with  the  limited  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty. 

This  bill,  and  its  identical  companion, 
HJl.  8971,  was  considered  by  the  joint 
committee  in  hearings  held  on  Octo- 
ber 31,  1963.  The  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  bill  represents  an  im- 


portant first  step  in  the  implementation 
of  the  safeguards  proposed  in  connec- 
tion with  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

For  the  meet  part,  these  projects  are 
necessary  for  the  maintenance  of  strong 
weapons  laboratories.  The  committee 
is  convinced  that  the  maintenance  of 
modem  weapons  laboratory  facilities  is 
necessary  in  order  to  attract  and  retain 
those  competent  scientists  who  can  help 
to  assure  US.  leadership  in  the  nuclear 
weapons  field. 

At  least  one  of  the  projects  will  also 
assist  in  maintaining  our  readiness  for 
the  resumption  of  atmospheric  testing. 
In  justification  for  project  64-d-13,  a 
radlochemlstry  building  at  the  Lawrence 
Radiation  Laboratory  in  Livermore, 
Calif.,  the  AEC  stated: 

This  project  is  needed  to  provide  Immedi- 
ate Improvements  to  the  physical  plant  of 
the  laboratory  with  a  view  to  insuring  a 
high  level  of  nuclear  weapons  research  and 
development  progress,  coupled  with  the 
readiness  to  resvmie  full  scale  weapons  test- 
ing in  the  atmosphere  on  short  notice. 

Finally,  this  bill  provides  facilities 
which  will  help  to  assure  a  comprehen- 
sive and  aggressive  underground  nuclear 
testing  program,  which  was  another  im- 
portant safeguard  outlined  in  connec- 
tion with  the  treaty.  Project  64-d-21, 
which  provides  for  additions  to  the  con- 
trol plant  facilities  at  the  Nevada  test 
site,  will  help  to  increase  the  rate  and 
efficiency  of  our  undergrround  weapons 
testing  and  improve  the  collection  of 
test  data. 

Admittedly,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
only  a  first  step.  Much  more  remains  to 
be  done.  In  view  of  the  extreme  impor- 
tance of  the  safeguards  program  to  the 
national  security,  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Atomic  Energy  intends  to  maintain 
a  close  and  continuing  surveillance  over 
the  activities  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Defense 
in  this  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  was  reported  by 
the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
without  dissent.  It  was  passed  in  the 
other  body  last  Thursday.  I  urge  its 
pnxnpt  approval  by  the  House  in  order 
to  assure  timely  consideration  of  the 
fimds  involved  by  the  Appropriations 
Committees  of  both  Houses  and  the 
Congress. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  state  that  the 
consideration  of  this  bill  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  was  In  de- 
tail. The  recommendation  of  the  Joint 
cwnmittee  was  unanimous.  The  other 
body  has  passed  the  bill. 

The  reason  for  it  being  brought  up 
at  the  present  moment  is  that  this  au- 
thorization must  be  made  so  the  funds 
may  be  Included  in  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill  now  under  considera- 
tion by  the  other  body. 

Ordinarily,  a  ccHitinulng  resolution 
would  be  effective  In  many  matters. 
However,  the  subject  matter  of  this  sup- 
plemental authorization  has  to  do  with 
those  safeguards  which  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff  and  which  everybody  felt  re- 
quired under  the  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
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I  think  it  is  well  that  we  recall  what 
those  safeguards  are  because  the  re- 
sponsibility for  implementing  them  Is 
not  alone  with  the  Department  of  De- 
tense  and  is  not  alone  with  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission  nor  does  it  rest  alone 
with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  or  the 
President.  The  responsibility  rests  also 
with  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

It  was  unanimously  agreed  that  in 
light  of  the  admitted  risks  and  hazards 
of  the  test  ban  treaty  four  safeguards 
would  be  required. 

The  first  safeguard  for  the  national 
security  of  the  United  States  was  the 
continuing  conduct  of  comprehensive 
underground  nuclear  test  programs. 

The  second  safeguard  was  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  vitality  of  our  nuclear  labo- 
ratories and  insuring  they  are  maimed 
by  top  flight  scientific  personnel  in  order 
that  nuclear  technology  in  the  United 
States  should  not  fall  behind. 

The  third  safeguard  was  the  main- 
tenance of  an  adequate  detection  system 
to  monitor  any  possible  violations  of  the 
treaty  as  well  as  to  monitor  insofar  as 
possible  whatever  nuclear  progress  might 
take  place  on  the  other  side  of  the  Iron 
Curtain. 

The  fourth  safeguard,  Mr.  Speaker, 
was  that  this  Nation  should  maintain  a 
readiness  to  resume  testing  in  the  atmos- 
phere should  the  event  occur  that  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States 
became  endangered. 

Obviously,  this  authorization  does  not 
Include  all  that  is  needed  to  implement 
the  safeguards.  It  deals  with  four  In- 
stallations at  the  Los  Alamos  scientific 
laboratory,  four  at  the  Livermore  radia- 
tion laboratory,  three  at  the  Sandla  base, 
and  one  at  the  Nevada  test  site.  The 
total  amount  Is  in  the  sum  of  $17,945,- 
000.  It  Is  not  known  yet  what  total  ex- 
penditure is  Involved  in  the  maintenance 
of  these  safeguards  to  national  security. 
What  is  necessary  is  yet  to  be  spelled 
out  In  detail.  Obviously,  the  sum  of 
$17,945,000  is  not  that  sum  which  ulti- 
mately will  be  required  to  protect  the 
United  States.  In  my  own  calculations, 
'  I  believe  that  the  siaa  for  capital  in- 
vestments will  involve  something  close 
to  $1  billion.  This  authorization  is  only 
a  little  more  than  a  fraction  of  1  per- 
cent of  that  amount. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wUl  the 
gentleman  sdeld? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  But  this  authorization 
for  an  appropriation  of  nearly  $18  mil- 
lion Is  a  direct  byproduct  of  the  limited 
nuclear  Test  Ban  Treaty.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  That  is  correct.  But 
it  is  only  a  small  part  of  what  we  will 
have  to  spend.  I  would  have  hoped  that 
by  this  time  we  would  have  spelled  out 
in  detail  what  is  needed  by  way  of  a 
vigorous  undergroxmd  testing  program, 
what  is  needed  to  keep  our  nuclear  lab- 
oratories vigorous  and  topnotch  scien- 
tists at  work  on  them,  what  improve- 
ments need  be  made  in  our  detection  sys- 
tem, and  what  is  reqxiired  for  an  adequate 
readiness  to  resxune  atmospheric  testing 
under  emergency  conditions.  Unfortu- 
nately, those  things  have  not  been  de- 


fined. Therefore  we  cannot  authorize 
for  the  appropriations  needed  to  pur- 
chase them.  It  is  0X11  responsibility  both 
to  see  that  they  are  defined  and  that 
the  money  be  provided  without  undue 
delay. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  support  of  Senate  bill.  S.  2267,  and 
H.R.  8971,  to  authorize  supplemental  ap- 
propriations for  the  Atomic  Eiiergy 
Conunlssion  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This 
legislation  would  authorize  $17,945,000 
for  the  construction  of  12  new  facilities, 
necessary  for  the  nuclear  weapons  de- 
velopment program. 

It  is  important  also  to  note  at  this 
point,  that  through  the  reprograming 
of  operating  funds  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  intends  to  add  an  additional 
$109,800,000  to  its  operating  budget  in 
fiscal  1964  for  the  weapons  development 
program. 

This  request  for  supplemental  appro- 
priations comes  as  a  direct  aftermath  of 
the  Senate  ratification  of  the  partisil  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.  The  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  September  10, 
1963,  in  a  letter  to  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  Senate  outlined 
a  four-part  program  of  safeguards  which 
would  be  adopted  and  Implemented  by 
the  executive  branch  if  the  treaty  were 
adopted.  This  authorization  is  neces- 
sary to  carry  but  that  program  of  safe- 
guards. 

This  program  includes  the  following : 

First.  A  carrying  forward  of  a  vigor- 
ous intensified  underground  nuclear 
testing  program,  designed  to  maintain 
our  superiority  in  this  tsrpe  of  test  pro- 
gram: 

Second.  The  maintenance  of  a  posture 
of  readiness  to  resume  testing  in  these 
environments  which  are  now  prohibited 
by  the  treaty: 

Third.  The  expansion  of  facilities 
which  now  exist  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting possible  violations  of  the  treaty: 
and 

Fourth.  The  maintenance  of  strong 
weapons  laboratories  which  will  main- 
tain the  overall  lead  of  the  United  States 
in  iHiclear  weapons  technology. 

It  is  true  that  the  primary  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  that  the  safeguards  are 
in  fact  implemented  and  carried  out  will 
be  shared  by  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Department  of  Defense. 
However,  I  think  it  is  equally  obvious  un- 
less the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
provides  the  necessary  authorization  and 
appropriations  that  these  agencies  will 
not  be  able  to  provide  the  kind  of  safe- 
guards that  the  President  had  in  mind. 
When  the  Under  Secretary  of  Defense. 
Mr.  Gllpatric,  wrote  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services  of  the 
other  body  on  August  23,  1963,  he  stated 
that: 

With  respect  to  safeguard  (b) — the 
maintenance  of  modern  nuclear  laboratory 
facilities  and  a  program  in  theoretical  and 
exploratory  nuclear   technology  which  will 


attract,  retain,  and  Insure  the  continued  ap- 
plication of  our  human  scientific  resources 
to  these  programs  on  which  continued  prog- 
ress In  nuclear  technology  depends. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  satisfied  from  the 
testimony  I  have  heard  as  a  member  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Legislation  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  that 
the  construction  projects  which  will  be 
financed  by  virtue  of  the  funds  which 
are  to  be  made  available  under  this  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  are 
needed  to  modernize,  update,  and  ex- 
pand the  kind  of  laboratory  facilities 
which  will  enable  us  to  carry  out  the  in- 
tent and  purpose  mentioned  in  safe- 
guard (b).  I  am  convinced  that  the 
"continued  application  of  our  human 
scientific  resources"  depends  on  the 
availability  of  adequate  physical  plant 
and  facilities  as  contemplated  in  these 
projects.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
urge  the  approval  of  this  legislation. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (H.R.  8971  >  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL,  1964 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  the  bill  (H.R.  7431)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  other  ac- 
tivities chargeable  in  whole  or  in  part 
against  the  revenues  of  said  District  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  Senate  amend- 
ments thereto,  disagree  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Seruite  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky? 

The  Chair  hears  none  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Natchir. 
Giahio.  Caicnon,  Wilson  or  Induna.  and 
Wymam. 


JOINT  SESSION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  privileged  concurrent  resolution  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  tlie  resolution  as  fol- 
lows: 

H.  Ck}N.  Res.  238 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring),  That  the  two 
Houses  of  Congress  assemble  In  the  Hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednes- 
day, the  27th  day  of  November.  1903,  at  12:30 
o'clock  postmeridian,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving such  communications  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  shall  be  pleased 
to  make  to  them. 

The  House  concurrent  resolution  was 
agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


DECLARATION  OF  RECESS  ON 
WEDNESDAY,  NOVEMBER  27 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  on  Wednesday, 
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November  27.  1963.  it  may  be  in  order 
for  the  Speaker  to  declare  a  recess  at  any 
time  subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


ADMISSION  TO  HOUSE  CHAMBER  ON 
WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  27,  1963 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  desires  to 
make  an  announoement.  After  consul- 
tation with  the  majority  aind  minority 
leaders,  and  with  their  consent  smd  ap- 
proval, the  Chair  announces  that  on 
Wednesday,  November  27,  1963,  the  day 
set  for  a  joint  session  to  hear  an  address 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
only  the  doors  immediately  opposite  the 
Speaker  and  those  on  his  left  and  right 
will  be  open. 

No  one  will  be  allowed  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  who  does  not  have  the  privi- 
lege of  the  floor  of  the  House. 


COPIES  OF  REPORT  TO  ACCOMPANY 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  ACT  OF  1963 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  offer  a  resolution  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

House  Resolution  572 

Resolved,  That  there  be  printed  for  the  use 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  House 
of  Representatives,  two  thousand  additional 
copies  of  Report  No.  014  to  accompany  H.R. 
7152.  proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963,  88th 
Congress,  first  session. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  moticm  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  COPIES  OP  CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD  OP  NOVEMBER  25, 
1963 


Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
I  should  advise  the  membership  of  the 
House  that  it  has  been  decided  by  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Printing  that  by 
reason  of  the  unusual  format  of  yester- 
day's Record  an  additional  printing  will 
be  ordered  from  the  Government  Print- 
ing Office.  Tomorrow  morning,  eawih 
Member  will  have  delivered  to  his  office  50 
additional  copies  of  yesterday's  Record. 
If  there  are  requests  for  more  copies, 
office  calls  should  be  made  to  the  Con- 
GEEssioNAL  Recoro  Clerk  in  the  Capitol. 
He  has  been  instructed  to  comply  with 
reasonable  requests  as  long  as  the  extra 
supply  is  available. 


COMMITTEE  ON   VETERANS- 
AFFAIRS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs  have  until  midnight 
tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


TRIBUTE  TO  CAPITOL  POLICE  FOR 
THEIR  DEVOTION  TO  DUTY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  p>oint  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
during  these  days  of  tragedy  and  grief 
the  American  p>eople  have  responded  in 
fullest  patriotic  measure  to  the  challenge 
to  rededicated  service  to  our  country  in 
the  spirit  and  in  the  pattern  of  the 
angel  of  peace  and  human  understanding 
who  moved  among  us  and  we  touched  his 
garment,  and  now  is  enwrapped  in  the 
Immortality  of  history,  forever,  an  in- 
spiration to  mankind  in  the  climb  to 
loftier  peaks  of  contentment,  dignity, 
and  brotherhood. 

I  think  it  not  amiss  to  make  some  men- 
tion here  of  the  part  of  our  Capitol 
Police,  especially  in  the  long  hours  of 
the  night  when  men,  women,  and  chil- 
dren came  from  many  sections  of  the 
country  to  pass,  with  tears  and  prayers, 
by  the  casket  of  President  Kennedy  lying 
in  the  rotimda  of  the  Capitol.  The 
Capitol  Police  worked  around  the  clock, 
and  their  many  courteous  and  helpful 
attentions  to  our  constituents  did  not  go 
imnoticed.  They  did  their  part  in  full 
when  the  heart  of  all  our  people  was 
broken  and  in  a  common  grief,  we  were 
being  drawn  closer  together  than  ever 
we  had  been. 


CONGRESSIONAL  MEDAL  OP  HONOR 
TO  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?" 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  2 
years,  10  months,  and  6  days  ago,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  inaugurated  as 
the  35th  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  an  inaugural  address  which  has  al- 
ready become  one  of  the  classic  expres- 
sions of  dedication  to  our  Nation's  ideals, 
he  said,  "Ask  not  what  your  country 
can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 

Now,  John  Kennedy  is  gone — struck 
down  in  the  service  of  the  country  he 
loved  so  well. 

The  tragedy  of  this  untimely  loss  has 
caused  an  unprecedented  outpouring  of 
grief,  not  only  from  his  countrymen,  but 
indeed  from  all  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

So  much  has  been  said — so  little  can 
be  done.  The  assassin's  bullet  cannot  be 
recalled.  But  the  Congress  can  act  for 
the  Nation  in  fitting  recognition  of  the 
supreme  sacrifice  made  by  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief  in  our  Natlim's  service. 


To  this  end,  I  have  today  introduced 
a  bill  authorizing  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  award  posthumously  the 
Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  asseynbled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
to  award  posthumously,  In  the  name  of  Con- 
gress, a  Medal  of  Honor  to  the  late  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  in  recognition  erf  his 
peerless  leadership  as  Commander  in  Chief, 
his  heroic  courage  as  a  pioneer  of  new 
frontiers  of  freedom,  his  gallant  and  vm.- 
selfisb  devotion  to  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try, and  his  everlasting  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

The  language  of  the  resolution  is  not 
original  with  me,  but  is  identical  to  a  bill 
introduced  on  April  19.  1945,  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts,  the  Hon- 
orable John  W.  McCormack,  now  Si>eaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
passed  by  the  House  on  May  21,  1945. 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary, dated  April  26,  1945,  reads  as 
follows  in  its  entirety: 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  whom 
was  referred  the  bill  (HJt.  2966)  authorising 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  award 
posthumously  a  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honco-  to  FranUin  Delano  Roosevelt,  after 
consideration,  repc»-t  the  same  favoralily  to 
the  House  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

The  language  of  this  bill,  although 
written  18  years  ago  upon  the  occasion 
of  another  President's  untimely  passing, 
is — by  remarkable  coincidence — a  perfect 
expression  of  the  reasons  why  this  award 
should  be  made.  Its  allusion  to  "new 
frontiers  of  freedom"  was  almost  pro- 
phetic. I  hope  that  my  colleagues  will 
see  fit  to  express  in  this  manner  the 
highest  sentiment  of  our  esteem  for  our 
fallen  President. 


SCHOLARSHIP    FUND   IN   NAME   OF 
THE    LATE    PRESIDENT 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Oregon? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mi.  Speaker, 
in  the  last  few  days  all  American  citi- 
zens have  felt  a  hopefulness  in  this  pe- 
riod of  great  national  tragedy.  So  many 
have  asked  "What  can  I  do?"  "How  can 
I  help?"  Just  yesterday  Nina  Blixseth, 
the  president  of  the  Kennedy  Club  in 
Oregon,  phoned  and  through  her  tears 
asked  for  advice  on  what  they  might  do 
to  help  carry  on  the  program  President 
Kennedy  had  started.  They  had  a  few 
hundred  dollars  in  their  treasury  and 
they  were  so  anxious  that  somehow, 
sfHnewhere  those  fimds  would  be  in- 
vested in  something  meaningful — in 
something  living  and  vital.  We  talked 
of  his  visits  in  Oregon,  of  things  which 
he  had  said  and  recwnmendations  that 
he  had  made.  And  to  Mrs.  Blixseth  I 
suggested  that  through  the  joint  efforts 
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of  private  groups  and  Congress,  schol- 
arships might  be  established  that  would 
be  known  as  the  John  Rtzgerald  Elen- 
nedy  Memorial  Award  for  Academic  Ex- 
cellence. And  that  a  contribution  to 
this  kind  of  a  program  would  be  a  fitting 
testimonial  in  honor  of  the  memory  of 
our  late  President. 

His  words  still  ring  so  clearly  "an  in- 
vestment In  education  Is  at  the  same 
time  the  most  profitable  investment  that 
society  can  make  and  the  greatest  re- 
ward that  it  can  confer — the  future  of 
any  country  which  is  dependent  on  the 
will  and  wisdom  of  its  citizens  is  dam- 
aged, and  irreparably  damaged,  when- 
ever any  of  Its  children  is  not  educated 
to  the  fullest  extent  of  his  capacity." 

As  we  turn  now  to  the  future,  we 
should  be  mindful  that  "the  future  is 
what  men  make  of  it."  I  am  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  establish  a  program  of 
scholarships  for  academic  excellence  in 
memory  of  our  late  President.  The  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Award  for 
Academic  Excellence  will  consist  of  a 
$1,000  scholarship  and  certificate  to  be 
awarded  to  the  young  men  and  women 
of  this  Nation  who  each  year  rank  high- 
est In  a  national  competitive  examina- 
tion. This  will  help  them  and  encourage 
others  to  appreciate  and  obtain  the  "life 
treasures  of  our  open  society"  which 
were  so  eloquently  described  by  our  late 
President. 

And  let  us  never  forget  that  "Educa- 
tion is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of  free- 
dom and  progress." 


PURPOSE  OP  THE  BANKING  SURVEY 
BEING  MADE  BY  THE  COMMITTEE 
ON  BANKING  AND  CURRENCY 

Mr.   PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
»  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Domestic  Finance  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Is  making  a  rather  extensive  sur- 
vey of  the  banking  system,  utilizing  ques- 
tionnaires which  have  been  developed 
over  a  period  of  months  with  the  help  of 
experts  In  the  Federal  bank  supervisory 
agencies  and  with  the  help  of  many  pri- 
vate bankers. 

With  these  surveys  we  hope  to  fill  in 
some  rather  fundamental  gaps  in  our 
knowledge  about  the  banking  system. 
Many  legislative  proposals  are  being 
made  to  revise  the  banking  laws  in  ways 
that  would  bring  about  Important 
changes  in  the  organization  and  struc- 
ture of  the  banking  industry,  and  these 
proposals  rest,  I  think,  on  assumptions, 
suppositions,  and  theories  as  to  what  the 
present  facts  are. 

.  Naturally,  however,  when  we  get  down 
to  considering  legislative  proposals  which 
are  so  important  In  their  implications  for 
the  banking  system — and  for  the  success 
or  failure  of  many  individual  banks — we 
feel  the  need  to  have  facts  rather  than 
Just  suppositions. 


These  banking  questionnaires  have,  of 
course,  aroused  a  great  deal  of  interest 
in  the  banking  community  and  in  the 
financial  community  generally.  For  this 
reason  I  thought  it  might  be  appropriate 
to  insert  In  the  Congrxssiomai.  Record  a 
recent  speech  of  mine  discussing  the  pur- 
poses of  these  questionnaires.  This 
speech  was  made  to  a  convention  of  the 
Iowa  Bankers  Association,  at  Des  Moines, 
on  October  21.  1963.  and  is  as  follows: 
PoKPOSKs  or  OuK  Banking  Subvxt 
(An  address  to  the  Iowa  Bankers  Association 

by  Representative  Wright  Patman.  E>emo- 

crat.    of   Texas,   chairman.   Committee   on 

Banking  and  Currency,  U.S.  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Des  Moines,  Iowa,  October  31. 

1963) 

It  Is  a  wonderful  experience  to  be  In  Iowa 
at  this  bountiful  season  of  the  year.  And  It 
Is  both  an  honor  and  a  deep  pleasure  to  meet 
with  the  Iowa  Bankers  Association. 

A  few  months  ago  I  made  a  speech  In  which 
I  said  I  thought  there  should  be  more  bank 
failures. 

This  was  at  the  dedication  of  the  new 
building  which  houses  the  Federal  Deposit 
Insurance  Corporation.  In  Washington,  where 
a  lot  of  FDIC  examiners  were  present. 

Right  after  the  speech,  some  of  the  exam- 
iners sent  me  a  message  that  If  I  really 
wanted  more  bank  faUures,  they  could  help 
me  out  on  that. 

I  got  their  message,  and  I  think  the  bank 
examiners  also  got  my  message.  But  from 
the  letters  and  editorials  my  remarks  In- 
spired. I  Judge  that  my  message  went  over 
the  heads  of  a  great  many  bankers.  The 
point  I  was  making  was  that  I  feel  the  bank 
examiners  should  Interfere  a  little  less  In  the 
loan  and  Investment  decisions  by  the  banks, 
and  give  a  little  more  freedom  to  the  good 
judgment  of  the  bankers  In  their  decisions. 

I  would  regret  deeply  the  failure  of  any 
bank.  But  I  think  we  would  all  regret  It 
more  If  the  banks  lost  all  opportunity  to  fall. 
Where  there  Is  no  opportunity  to  fall,  there 
Is  also  no  opportunity  to  really  succeed. 

Let  me  add  that  I  Intend  no  reflection 
upon  the  FDIC  examiners  or  the  other  bank 
examiners.  They  are  highly  competent  men 
and  deeply  dedicated  to  their  work.  But  I 
do  not  think  that  they  can  manage  the  affairs 
of  the  banks  as  well  as  the  private  managers 
can;  and  even  If  they  could.  It  would  be 
wrong  for  them  to  do  It. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  my  life  Insurance 
company  knows  more  about  the  personal 
habits  that  lead  to  long  life  than  I  do.  If 
they  sent  an  agent  around  to  tell  me  what 
time  to  go  to  bed  and  what  to  eat,  they 
could  no  doubt  save  me  some  money  on  the 
Insurance  premiums.  But  none  of  us  wants 
that  kind  of  Insurance. 

I  wish  It  were  realistic  to  think  that  all 
Government  Intrusions  Into  the  banking 
business  could  be  removed,  but  because  of 
banking's  vital  role  In  the  whole  economy, 
as  provider  of  the  Nation's  money  supply, 
this  Is  not  the  case. 

So  let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  the  bank- 
ing survey  which  our  committee  Is  making 
Is  an  entirely  friendly  survey,  though  It  Is 
also  one  of  serious  Import.  We  have  been 
told  that  a  few  bankers  have  been  appre- 
hensive about  our  questionnaires.  A  few. 
not  many,  but  a  few  have  expressed  a  fear 
that  the  purpose  of  o\ir  survey  Is  to  evolve 
a  plan  to  push  out  the  small  Independent 
banks  and  replace  them  with  large  national 
or  regional  chains.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth. 

I  think  I  can  speak  for  every  member  of 
our  committee  when  I  say  that  we  are  far 
from  persuaded  that  the  American  economy 
would  benefit  from  the  disappearance  of  the 
small  hometown  banks.  We  recognise  fully 
that  the  hometown  banks  of  America  have 


served  long  and  well  the  people  and  buslnsM 
of  our  country's  small  towns  and  cities.  We 
recognise  that  these  banks — your  banks,  gen- 
tlemen— have  a  right  to  a  completely  fair 
chance  to  survive  and  prosper  and  to  con- 
tinue to  serve  your  local  communities. 

What  we  are  all  Interested  In  Is  doing  a 
good  job  of  our  very  heavy  responsibility  for 
providing  proper,  up-to-date  banking  laws. 
What  we  want,  gentlemen — all  of  us — Is  to 
maintain  the  solvency  and  liquidity  of  the 
banking  community,  and  maintain  banking 
laws  which  will  permit  your  banks  to  better 
serve  the  needs  of  your  communities  for  the 
benefit  of  both  your  communities  and  your 
banks — not  to  bring  about  bank  failures. 

Experience  has  taught  us  that  imrestrlcted 
entry  Into  banking  Is  not  compatible  with  a 
healthy  banking  conununlty.  No  serious  stu- 
dent of  banking  would  suggest.  I  think,  that 
anybody  and  everybody  should  be  allowed  to 
open  a  bank,  at  any  time  and  at  any  place, 
as  he  may  open  a  retail  grocery.  It  has  now 
been  a  hundred  years  since  Congress  estab- 
lished the  office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency  and  vested  him  with  powers  to 
charter  national  banks.  And  It  has  been 
even  longer  that  many  of  the  States  have 
been  chartering  State  banks. 

With  Government  controlling  entry  Into 
banking.  It  Is  always  possible,  of  course,  that 
competition  might  be  stifled.  Thus  the  his- 
toric mission  of  Government  bank  chartering 
has  been  to  avoid  two  pitfalls:  loose  entry 
Into  banking  which  would  lead  to  wholesale 
failures  and  troubles  for  the  whole  economy; 
and  too  little  entry,  leading  to  restricted  serv- 
ices or  a  tendency  toward  a  monopoly  In 
banking. 

A  necessary  counterpart  of  Government 
regulation  of  entry  is,  of  course.  Government 
supervision  of  mergers.  Bank  mergers  also 
have  repercxisslons  In  the  overall  solvency 
and  liquidity  of  the  banking  system  and  Its 
ability  to  serve  the  community   in  general. 

In  addition,  there  have  been  several  other 
Government  lntr\islons  Into  the  banking  sys- 
tem which  carry  with  them  other  necessary 
Government  regulation.  One  of  these,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System,  Is  necessary  for  an 
elastic  supply  of  money  and  credit  which 
does  not  also  lead  to  runaway  Inflation  In 
periods  of  economic  boom,  or  to  a  general 
collapse  of  the  money  supply  In  times  of 
business  recession. 

Another  is  the  FDIC,  which  has  done  what 
the  Federal  Reserve  is  not  able  to  do;  namely, 
to  prevent  unwarranted  loasee  of  confidence 
on  the  part  of  depositors,  leading  to  bank 
runs  and  unnecessary  failures  which  formerly 
had  chain  reactions  throughout  the  banking 
system. 

Yes.  I  am  afraid  that  we  must  reconcile 
ourselves  to  the  fact  of  Government  regu- 
lation of  banking:  but  we  cannot  afford  to 
reconcile  ourselves  to  bad  regulation,  or  to 
out-of-date  and  Inappropriate  banking  laws. 
This  brings  me  to  the  topic  I  was  asked  to 
dlsciiss  this  afternoon,  which  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  banking  surveys  being  conducted  by 
the  House  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal.  In  a  feature  story 
on  October  4,  said  this : 

"The  commercial  banking  Industry,  tradi- 
tionally one  of  the  most  conservative  ele- 
ments of  the  business  conununlty.  is  In  a 
state  of  ferment  that  seems  sure  to  bring 
some  significant  changes  In  long-honored 
policies  and  practices." 

The  Idea  of  bankers  being  in  a  state  of 
"ferment"  is  perhaps  a  little  too  Intoxicating. 
But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  change  and 
pressures  for  change  are  very  much  at  hand. 
During  the  past  3  years  commercial  banks 
have  Increased  their  time  and  savings  de- 
posits by  50  percent;  by  100  percent  In  the 
past  7  years.  Naturally,  the  bankers  are 
seeking  Investment  outlets  for  these  funds, 
and  seeking  changes  In  laws  which  have 
restricted  their  Investment  opportunities. 
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But  more  fundamental  pressures  are  at 
work.  The  banks  are  in  the  throes  of  adopt- 
ing new  technologies.  And  they  are  under- 
going the  rigors  of  adapting  to  the  changing 
requirements  of  business  and  consumers 
for  banking  services,  as  well  as  to  the  com- 
petitive pressures  of  newer  types  of  finan- 
cial Institutions.  TYemendous  pressures  are 
at  work  for  changing  the  structure,  or  orga- 
nization, of  the  banking  system.  We  have 
to  face  up  to  the  question  whether  the  trend 
of  the  future  wUl  be  to  the  growth  of  Inde- 
pendent unit  banks  or  toward  large-scale 
branch  banking,  chain  banking,  and  hold- 
ing-company banking. 

Some  very  profound  changes  In  the  struc- 
ture of  banking  have  already  occurred  since 
the  Second  World  War,  even  under  present 
banking  laws.  A  great  many  banks  have 
merged;  and  many  new  branches  and  hold- 
ing-company bank*  h%ve  come  onto  the 
scene. 

I  recently  had  a  tabulation  made  of  the 
mergers  and  new  branches  of  national  banks 
approved  by  the  present  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,  during  his  first  17  months  In  office. 
On  the  basis  of  the  record  we  must  conclude 
that  national  banks  wishing  to  merge  or 
consolidate  have  better  than  a  20-to-l  chance 
of  winning  the  Comptroller's  approval.  Dxu*- 
Ing  his  first  17  months  in  office,  he  received 
147  applications  for  permission  to  merge, 
approved  140  and  turned  down  only  7. 

Some  Impression  has  been  created  that  al- 
though a  great  many  national  banks  are 
disappearing  through  merger,  the  Comptrol- 
ler of  the  Currency  Is,  In  effect,  replacing 
these  losses  by  chartering  new  national  banks. 
I  doubt  If  the  impression  Is  correct.  The 
new  national  banks  chartered  by  Comptrol- 
ler Saxon  and  opened  for  business  by  March 
of  this  year  had  oombined  deposits  of  only 
•33  million,  whereas  those  banks  that  dis- 
appeared through  mergers  had  combined 
deposits  of  %22  billion.  In  other  words,  U 
we  take  deposits  as  a  measure  of  competitive 
strength,  those  banks  that  disappeared 
through  merger  were  66  times  as  Important 
as  the  new  banks  chartered. 

Nor  can  I  find  much  to  praise  In  Comp- 
troller Saxon's  approval  of  new  branches. 
Our  tabulation  showed  that  he  has  approved 
&93  applications  for  new  branches,  and  over 
half  of  these  are  for  banks  having  deposits 
of  over  $100  million.  These  are  the  big 
banks.  Only  2  percent  of  the  banks  In  the 
country  have  deposits  of  $100  million. 

The  sUte  of  "ferment,"  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  has  called  it,  has  led  to  a  number 
of  studies  and  reports  urging  all  kinds  of 
changes  In  both  the  Federal  and  State  bank- 
ing laws.  There  la  the  $2  million  study  of 
the  Commission  on  Money  and  Credit;  there 
Is  the  "Financial  Institutions"  report  by  the 
so-called  HeUer  committee,  headed  by  Dr. 
Walter  Heller,  chairman  of  the  President's 
Council  of  EconcHnlc  Advisers:  and  there  Is 
a  report  by  the  S4xon  advisory  committee, 
ajid  several  others.  Many  of  the  proposals 
being  urged  upon  Congress  for  changes  In 
the  Federal  banking  laws  would  bring  about 
quite  profound  changes  in  the  banking  struc- 
ture. The  Bank  Holding  Company  Act 
Is  under  stress;  and  since  the  Philadelphia 
Girard  decision,  the  merger  provisions  of  the 
Clayton  Antitrust  Act  are  also  under  stress. 
All  kinds  of  changes  In  law  are  being  urged. 
The  Comptroller  of  the  Cxurency  Is  even 
asking  for  legislation  to  permit  him  to  over- 
ride State  law  and  authorize  banks  to  branch 
statewide.  In  all  States.  It  Is  quite  possible 
that  this  proposal  will  be  enacted — over  my 
dead  body. 

But  a  great  many  of  the  legislative  pro- 
posals that  are  being  made  are  not  so  ob- 
viously wrong  and  perhaps  not  wrong  at  all. 
They  are  raising,  however,  some  very  serious 
questions  In  the  minds  of  Members  of  Con- 
gress, particularly  the  members  of  the  bank- 
ing committees,  since  these  are  the  ones 
who   must   take  primary   responsibility   for 


drafting  and  recommending  banking  legis- 
lation. 

As  you  doubtless  know,  the  members  of  a 
congressional  committee  are  presumed  to  be 
experts  on  matters  under  that  committee's 
jurisdiction,  and,  Indeed,  they  should  be  ex- 
perts and  xisually  are;  but  in  this  case  I  must 
admit  we  are  not  experts,  because  we  do  not 
have  the  facts  on  which  to  make  Informed 
Judgments  about  what  changes  of  Federal 
law  will  be  good  or  bad  for  the  banking 
Industry  and  for  the  co\intry.  I  do  not  mean 
to  downgrade  the  studies  and  reports  I  have 
referred  to.  They  are  thoughtful  docximents, 
written  by  well-meaning  people;  but  they 
contain  recommendations  and  conclusions 
based  mostly  on  opinions,  because  the  writers 
did  not  have  the  needed  facts  and  did  not 
have  the  means  to  collect  the  facts. 

These  proposals  for  changes  In  the  banking 
laws  put  conscientious  legislators  on  a  very 
difficult  spot.  Certainly  we  are  being  asked 
to  tinker  with  most  serious  matters.  Much 
of  this  legislation  will  affect  the  opportu- 
nities of  many  banks  to  survive.  But  more 
than  that,  it  will  affect  the  economy  of  the 
Nation,  because  no  Industry,  no  service,  and 
no  line  of  business  plays  such  a  vital  role 
In  the  economy  as  banking. 

Surely  we  cannot  act  without  having  suf- 
ficient Information  to  know  what  we  are 
doing.  Nor  can  we  long  refuse  to  act.  A 
shoe  that  doesn't  fit  can  ruin  your  foot. 
Banking  laws  which  no  longer  fit  modern- 
day  requirements  can  stifle  banking  and  In- 
jure the  economy. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  while  I 
am  talking  about  Federal  banking  laws, 
changes  In  the  Federal  laws  almost  Inevitably 
result  In  changes  in  the  State  laws. 

In  a  nutshell,  then,  ovir  conunlttee  needs 
Information;  and  we  very  much  need  yovu- 
help  In  supplying  us  with  Information,  not 
only  In  completing  the  questionnaires  but 
by  writing  to  us,  calling  us,  or  coming  to  see 
us.  No  body  of  men  sitting  In  Washington 
can  possibly  know  all  that  should  be  known 
about  local  conditions  In  order  to  formulate 
wise  policies.  This  Is  why  we  welcome  all 
the  help  and  guidance  we  can  get  from  you. 

We  are  not  against  change.  In  a  dynamic 
economy,  change  is  inevitable.  But  In  a 
democracy,  legislative  changes  must  come 
from  the  people  themselves  and  not  from 
officials  who  occupy  seats  of  power  In  some 
bureaucracy. 

Let  me  digress  for  just  a  moment  to  thank 
all  of  you  who  found  the  time,  from  what 
I  know  to  be  a  full  schedule,  to  answer  our 
questionnaire.  I  also  want  to  thank  those 
representatives  of  the  banking  Industry  who 
gave  us  so  much  help  in  developing  our  ques- 
tionnaires. In  particular,  I  want  to  thsmk 
Mr.  M.  Monroe  Klmbrel.  president  of  the 
American  Bankers  Association;  Mr.  Norrls 
E.  Hartwell.  president  of  the  National  Asso- 
ciation of  Supervisors  of  State  Banks;  and 
Mr.  S.  E.  Bablngton,  president  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Bankers  Association,  as  well  as  the 
highly  competent  staffs  of  these  associations. 

Now  let  me  talk  more  specifically  about  the 
purposes  of  the  questionnaires. 

These  questionnaires  require  some  work. 
So,  In  order  to  minimize  the  workload  on 
the  banking  Industry,  we  had  the  experts 
select  scientific  samples  of  the  banks,  reiH-e- 
sentative  of  all  parts  of  the  country,  all  sizes 
of  banks,  and  all  banking  structures.  A 
total  of  approximately  3.000  banks  are  in 
the  sample. 

While  making  the  survey  on  a  sample  basis 
reduces  the  amount  of  work  on  the  banking 
Industry,  It  also  makes  It  more  Imperative 
that  each  bank  in  the  sample  cooperate  In 
filling  out  the  questionnaires  promptly  and 
carefully.  If  just  a  few  banks  give  careless 
answers  or  neglect  to  answer,  the  whole  sam- 
ple wlU  be  invalidated  and  the  work  of  aU 
the  other  banks  who  cooperate  will  be  wasted. 
One  questionnaire  has  been  mailed  to  the 
banks,  and  most  of  the  returns  from  this 


are  now  In.  The  response  has  been  very  good 
indeed — almost  100  percent  perfect.  The 
second  questionnaire  will  be  maUed  to  the 
banks  this  week.  -- 

The  first  questionnaire  deals  with  man- 
agement and  management-succession  prob- 
lems. The  second  deals  with  banking  serv- 
ices and,  more  particularly,  correspondent 
banking  arrangements  and  practices. 

The  first  questionnaire  asks  a  great  many 
seemingly  Intimate  questions  about  the  ages 
of  the  officers  and  directors  of  the  bank,  the 
amounts  of  their  compensation,  whether  or 
not  there  are  retirement  plans  and.  If  so, 
what  kind,  the  background  and  training  of 
the  management  personnel  Including  those 
In  the  low  echelon.  It  asks  questions  about 
the  training  and  recruitment  practices  of  the 
bank. 

I  think  that  the  reasons  for  these  ques- 
tions will  be  obvious  to  you  when  you  think 
about  them.  Conflicting  views  have  been 
widely  aired  over  the  reasons  for  bank  mer- 
gers, large-scale  bank  or  holding  company 
banking  versus  Independent  banking,  and  so 
forth. 

One  of  the  reasons  most  frequently  given 
for  bank  mergers  Is  that  the  small  bank 
cannot  attract  competent  management,  or 
afford  management  with  the  diversity  of 
skills  that  a  bank  needs.  Another  alleged 
weakness  of  small-  and  medium-sized  Inde- 
pendent banks  Is  that  they  are  unable  to 
provide  for  a  succession  of  good  management 
as  the  older  managers  retire  or  p>ass  away. 

And  still  another  popular  notion  is  that 
small  banks  are  unable  to  attract  adequate 
capital  to  meet  the  loan  requirements  of 
their  local  communities.  The  section  of  the 
questionnaire  dealing  with  the  banks'  pub- 
lic reports  Is  related  to  this  question  of 
adequate  capital. 

We  know  that  In  many  Instances  the  pub- 
lic reports  made  by  the  banks  are  extremely 
skimpy.  Prudent  bankers  would  not  make 
locuu  to  businessmen  who  disclose  to  them 
so  little  of  their  affairs.  So  I  wonder  how 
we  can  expect  local  people  to  Invest  in  bank 
stock  without  more  adequate  Information 
about  the  operations  of  the  bank. 

Failure  to  make  proper  disclosures  in  pub- 
lic reports  raises  the  Investment  risk  of 
owning  bank  stock.  Where  disclosure  Is 
poor.  Investors  in  bank  stock  are  taking  a 
plg-ln-a-poke — and,  for  the  same  reason, 
they  are  Investing  in  a  less  liquid  asset.  This 
means  that  when  a  bank  finds  it  necessary 
to  Issue  stock  to  the  public,  it  usually  must 
do  so  at  less  than  fair  value,  and  thus  dilute 
the  equity  of  the  previous  owner.  I  am  not 
suggesting  that  you  should  be  compelled  to 
make  reports  of  a  particular  type.  But  we 
wovUd  like  to  know,  amd  I  am  sure  you  would 
like  to  know,  what  the  experiences  of  the 
different  kinds  of  banks  are,  on  this  matter 
of  raising  capital. 

The  second  questionnaire  dealing  with 
corresponding  banking  services  is  also  Inti- 
mately related  to  the  differing  views  which 
have  been  expressed  as  to  the  need  for  large- 
scale  branch  banking,  similar  perhaps  to  the 
nationwide  branches  of  grocery  stores. 

You  have  all  heard  it  said  that  branch 
banking  Is  needed  In  order  to  achieve  the 
mobility  of  credit  that  modem  industry  and 
commerce  require.  Greater  mobility  Is 
needed,  we  are  told.  In  order  that  loanable 
funds  may  fiow  from  one  region  of  the  coun- 
try to  another,  with  the  changes  In  the  sea- 
son and  changes  In  the  pattern  of  credit 
demands.  Under  this  arrangement,  we  hear, 
the  local  branches  would  channel  their 
funds  to  Chicago,  say,  where  the  headquar- 
ters office  could  handle  the  credit  needs  of 
some  national  merchandising  chain  whose 
headquarters  are  also  In  Chicago. 

We  are  also  told  that  the  Independent 
local  bank  Is  frequently  too  small  to  meet 
the  loan  demands  of  the  large  customers 
located  in  llh  own  commxmlty. 
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W*  ars  told  Uaat  a  ■nudl.  Indtpcndent 
bank  cannot  hav*  Uw  BpectaUaacl  Invast- 
mant  analTcta  tbat  ar«  needed  to  determlaa 
whether  or  not  a  local  loan  application  la 
aotind.  This  la  lald  wttli  particuiar  reference 
to  tiioee  areaa  of  the  country  where  tha 
banken  haTe  been  Bpeciallata  In  agricultural 
matters  but  know  Utile  about  tb«  new  in- 
duii tries  and  •crvlce  eatabUahoaenta  moving 
In. 

Than,  U  la  frequently  alleged  that  the 
small  banka  do  not  and  cannot  offer  their 
cuatomara  the  quality  and  variety  of  aenr- 
Ices  that  the  branch  banka  offer. 

Well,  when  all  oX  the  virtuaa  claimed  for 
wlde-ecala  branch  banking  are  enumerated, 
soma  ot  us  oldtlmers  recognise  these  as  the 
aelf&ame  virtues  that  we  used  to  think  cor- 
respondent banking  supplied. 

Let  me  point  out  that  correspondent 
bA^nking — If  the  claims  made  for  It  are  true — 
Is  a  very  peculiar  arrancsment  which  makes 
banking  unique  ^ninng  all  the  lines  of  Amer- 
ican business.  It  Is  an  arrangement  by 
wbidx  the  banking  Industry  can  consist  of 
many  thousands  of  locally  owned  eetabllsh- 
mants.  and  still  enjoy  all  of  the  efficiencies 
that  are  generally  believed  to  be  associated 
with  large-scale  operation  and  concentrated 
control  of  an  Industry. 

Tha  old  theory  of  correspondent  banking 
gave  high  mobility  to  loanable  funds,  not 
Jtist  within  a  State,  aa  the  Comptroller  of 
tha  Currency  would  have  It,  but  across  State 
lines  as  welL 

Country  banks  put  those  funds  they  may 
find  idle  at  a  particular  time  on  deposit 
with  the  city  correspondent  banka,  and  the 
city  banks  pat  their  surplus  funds  on  de- 
posit with  the  banks  in  the  money  market 
centers.  Conversely,  the  funds  then  flow 
back  to  the  regions  and  communities  where 
they  are  moet  in  demand  at  the  moment. 

The  corre8p>ondent  bank  is  supposed  to 
come  to  the  rescue  of  the  local  bank  hav- 
ing a  loan  opimrtonlty  larger  than  tt  can 
meet  ft'om  its  own  resources. 

Conversely,  the  corresxxnident  bank  in 
Chicago — to  contlnxie  my  example — Is  sup- 
posed to  share  with  local  banks  the  large 
loan  to  the  merchandise  chain  headquarters 
in  Chicago. 

Finally,  tt  is  claimed  that  large  corre- 
sp>ondent  banks,  who  can  and  do  have  the 
specialized  Investment  analysts,  provide  per- 
fectly sound  and  adequate  Investment  advlee 
to  the  smaller  banks. 

This  Is  a  theory.  And.  of  course,  we  an 
know  that  to  some  extent — to  some  unknown 
degree — acttial  practices  accord  with  tha 
theory.  But  we  do  not  have  a  really  factual 
picture  of  how  correspondent  banking  is 
operating.  Is  tt  accompltshtng  the  things 
I  have  suggested  to  the  degree  that  It  is  a 
sohstltute  for  branch  banking?  Or  Is  It  sn- 
perlor  to  branch  banking? 

These  are  some  of  the  questions  that  we 
hope  to  answer  and  we  hope  that  the  answer 
win  be  useful  not  only  to  the  Congress  and 
the  legislatures  of  the  States  but  to  the  bank- 
ing community  as  welL  It  haa  alwajrs 
seemed  to  me  that  the  most  important  im- 
provements made  In  any  industry  are  not 
those  forced  by  law  but  those  voluntarily 
adopted  by  an  Industry  when  It  has  Informa- 
tion on  which  to  base  a  Judgment  that  some 
new  way  of  doing  things  is  better  than  the 
old  way. 

Let  me  add  that  the  mechanics  that  we 
have  set  up  to  handle  the  questionnaires 
will  fully  safeguard  the  confidentiality  of 
yotir  answer.  I  have  never  been  persuaded 
that  Information  from  individual  banks  or 
independent  bankers  should  be  withheld 
from  the  public  when  It  seems  clearly  in 
the  public  Interest  to  discloae  information. 
But  In  our  present  surveys  there  is  no  rea- 
son to  disclose  Information  on  any  individual 
bank  or  person.  Since  the  surveys  have  been 
designed  on  only  a  sample  of  banks,  tt  would 
be  Inapproprlata  to  disclose  individual  In- 


fonsatlon.  The  fa«i  la  that  neither  I  nor 
any  other  Member  of  Congress  will  ever  sea 
the  individual  questionnaires  ^rcMi  return 
nor  individual  data  from  those  queaUon- 
nalres.  The  POIC  is  coliectlng  the  questlon- 
nairea.  editing  them,  and  removing  th»  Ideik- 
tlflcatlon.  They  then  send  them  to  tiie  Fed- 
eral Beserve  Board  where  they  are  coded  and 
tabulated. 

What  the  reetilts  of  these  qoesttonnalrea 
will  show  I  do  not  know.  Nor  do  I  have  a 
strong  premonition  of  what  they  will  show. 
We  are  going  to  let  the  facU  fall  where  they 
may  and  report  tliem  In  Just  as  objectives  a 
manner   as   possible. 

This  does  not  mean  that  I  am  trying  to 
pretend  persoaaUy  that  I  have  no  prefer- 
ences, no  preJwMees  concerning  the  kind  of 
banking  system  I  think  Is  t>est  for  the  coun- 
try. Of  course.  I  do  and  some  of  you  already 
know  what  my  prejudices  are.  I  think  that 
tiie  present  trend  toward  ixlg  business,  toward 
absentee  ownership,  and  concentrated  man- 
agement of  all  business — including  bank- 
ing— is  bad. 

There  is  a  need  and  a  place  for  big  busi- 
ness and  big  banks  In  our  NaUon.  But  I 
strongly  believe  that  we  are  overdoing  big- 
ness, creating  bigger  and  bigger  corporationa 
simply  for  the  sake  at  bigness  and  not  for 
the  sake  of  efBclency.  To  have  a  viable  econ- 
omy, I  think  we  should  bava  Just  as  many 
locally  owned  and  locally  managed  bual- 
n  esses  as  poeslble,  including  banks.  It  will 
be  a  sad  day  Indeed  if  all  of  the  Main  StreeU 
of  America  become  absentee  owned  and  ak>- 
sentee  managed. 

As  more  and  more  decisions  affecting  oxir 
everyday  lives  on  Main  Street  are  made  In 
board  roonis  of  Wall  Street  or  Chicago,  wa 
are  in  for  more  and  more  trouble — more  big 
government  and  big  labor — and  leas  local 
self-reUance.  How  can  we  manage  our  local 
problems  locally,  if  we  become  a  nation  of 
clerks  and  hired  bands? 

With  specific  reference  to  banking,  It  seema 
to  me  that  the  local  banks  shoukl  all  be  lo- 
cally owned  and  kx»lly  managed. 

Now,  with  your  Indulgence,  I  would  like 
to  doee  on  a  note  which  may  seem  unrelated 
to  the  subject  I  was  Invited  to  talk  about. 

We  are  hearing  an  awful  lot  these  days 
about  what  Is  wrong  with  America.  We 
dont  hear  much  about  what  Is  good  in 
America.    Tliis  Is  most  disturbing. 

Certainly,  no  society  at  any  time  anywhere 
has  ever  enjoyed  so  much  of  the  material 
things  and  comforts  of  life.  And  we  have 
reason  to  doubt  that  any  society  has  ever 
had  more  of  its  people  engaged  In  unselfish 
and  patriotic  pursuits,  or  more  dedicated  to 
enhancing  the  Intellectual  and  spiritual 
values  of  society.  Stirely  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  any  other  ciurent-day  society  where 
so  many  people  give  their  hearts  and  their 
labors  to  the  betterment  of  their  communi- 
ties, their  nation,  and  even  their  world 
neighbors. 

Let  US  not  forget  that  we  still  have  tlie 
greatest  country  in  tha  world.  And  we  are 
all  working — all  of  us — to  make  it  still 
greater. 


LEGISLATION  TO  INCREASE  IN- 
VESTMENT FREEDOMS  OP  THE 
FEDERAL  SAVINGS  AND  LOAN 
ASSOCIATIONS 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Rbcom  and  include 
a  speech. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  re<iuest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Tejuis? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Committee  on  Bankiner  and  Currency 


ix>w  has  pending  several  bills  which 
would  lift  restrictions  imposed  by  Fed- 
eral law  on  the  Investment  opportunities 
of  national  banks.  Federal  savings  and 
loan  associations,  and  other  institutions 
subject  to  Federal  law. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  dl&cu^ng  some 
of  the  proviskms  of  the  bills  which  would 
increase  Investment  freedoms  for  Fed- 
eral loan  associations  before  a  meeting 
of  the  National  League  of  Insured  Sav- 
ings Associations  at  Honolulu  on  October 
23. 

Since  this  matter  may  be  of  interest  to 
executives  of  many  of  the  savings  and 
loan  associations  who  were  not  present 
at  the  meeting,  as  well  as  to  Members  of 
Congress,  I  would  Uke  to  Insert  this 
speech  In  the  Cowcressioital  Record  as 
follows: 

Aloha:  It  la  always  a  pleasure  to  sea  my 
good  trirada  in  the  savlnffs  and  loan  bual- 
nesB.  anjrwhere  st  any  time.  Bui  in  tha 
beautiful  State  of  Hawaii  It  Is  a  double  pleas- 
ure. 

While  fl]rlng  out  here.  I  was  reminded  of 
tha  story  about  tha  two  ladtes  taking  their 
first  Jet  flight.  Upon  boarding  the  plane, 
they  sought  out  the  pilot  and  tokt  him, 
"Please  don't  go  faster  than  sound  bacausa 
wa  want  to  talk  to  each  other." 

As  tha  ladiea  found  out.  neltiiar  speed  nor 
distance  makes  things  that  dliXerentv  And 
so  It  la  with  the  issoea  facing  tha  savings 
and  loan  industry  In  lOeS.  They  are  the 
same  here  as  In  Washington,  but  I  musk  saj 
that  here  we  can  consider  them  in  much 
■lore  pleasant  ■vnroundings — and  perhaps  we 
wiU  even  see  them  in  a  different  perspective. 
In  any  ease.  It  la  a  wonderful  experience 
to  t>a  here  and  to  be  with  you  at  your  aOih 
annual  eonventton. 

When  I  first  cama  to  the  Congress  in  19aa, 
tlM  assets  of  the  savings  and  loan  buaineaa 
amounted  to  less  than  $10  billion.  Today  I 
understand  your  assets  have  paased  the  9100 
bUllon  mark.  This  Is  certainly  a  remarka- 
ble rate  of  devclopmoit,  and  It  necessarily  re- 
flects a  remarkable  achlerBnent  in  buUd- 
Ing  public  confidence,  which  Is  your  moat 
priceless  asset. 

Today  the  savings  and  loan  bastneas  Is 
serving  aaore  than  S6  million  savers  and 
homeowners,  tlirough  soow  CSOO  savings  and 
loan  associations.  Credit  for  the  success  in 
building  public  oonfldenoa  la  the  savings 
and  loan  industry  rightfully  belongs  to  you 
and  the  other  operators  ol  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

But  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 
has  also  played  an  Important  role  in  the 
development  of  the  savings  and  loan  system. 
As  I  have  heard  outny  of  you  say.  the  savings 
and  loan  business  would  not  iiave  grown  to 
its  present  heights  without  the  Bank  Board, 
the  Federal  savings  and  loan  system,  and  tha 
nationwide  system  of  the  Federal  liome  loan 
banks. 

Over  the  years  we  have  had  aome  excep- 
tionally fine  men  on  the  Federal  Home  Loan 
Bank  Bocutt,  but  I  believe  we  liave  never  had 
as  fine  a  board  as  we  have  today. 

Mb  OovemnMnt  regulatory  agency  has  ever 
worked  harder  to  carry  out  Its  mandate  from 
the  Congress.  Furthermore,  Joe  McMurray, 
during  the  past  year  and  a  half,  has  worked 
dingently  to  secure  for  the  savings  and  loan 
business  the  legislation  needed  to  better  serve 
the  savers  and  homeowners  at  the  Nation. 
John  Home,  who  has  only  recently  become  a 
member  ei  the  Board,  did  a  womderful  Job  as 
head  of  the  Small  Business  Administration: 
and  I  know  he  wlU  glva  to  tha  savings  and 
loan  Industry  the  sanve  lojralty  and  tireless 
effort  be  gave  to  small  business. 

John  de  Lalttre,  the  third  member  of  tha 
Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board,  brings  to 
his  job  a  wealth  of  experience  and  knowledge 
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as  the  former  president  of  a  large  middle 
western  mutual  savings  bank.  He  too  is  an 
able  and  dedicated  public  servant. 

The  Bank  Board,  however — as  you  know — 
is  a  supervisory  agency.  It  is  responsible  for 
looking  over  your  shoulder  to  make  sure  that 
your  operations  are  conducted  in  such  a  way 
that  thrift  and  home  financing  are  balanced 
with  safety  and  soundness.  Let's  keep  it 
that  way,  while  at  the  same  time  allowing 
private  management  of  savings  and  loan  as- 
sociations the  maximum  freedom  to  exercise 
their  energy  and  ingenuity. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  but  that 
you  will  continue  to  prosper  and  continue  to 
grow.  But  the  growth  you  have  already  at- 
tained carries  with  it  new  responsibilities.  I 
do  not  urge  you  to  adopt  any  new  conser- 
vatism, or  to  settle  down  Into  a  rut  of  only 
tried  and  true  practices.  Trial  and  error  ex- 
periments with  new  ideas  and  new  services 
are  the  essence  of  a  growing  business. 

But  I  do  suggest  that  some  of  the  more 
flamboyant  advertising  I  have  seen  re- 
cently— giveaway  prizes,  come-on  dividend 
rates,  and  so  on — is  not  well  conceived  to 
Inspire  public  confidence  in  a  financial  in- 
stitution or  in  the  savings  and  loan  Industry 
generally. 

As  you  know,  the  administration  has  rec- 
ommended— and  is  reconunending — that 
the  Home  Loan  Bank  Board  be  given 
"standby"  controls  over  dividend  rates  paid 
by  the  Federal  savings  and  loan  associations. 
This  Is  a  proposal  Congress  has  been  reluc- 
tant to  accept;  one  of  the  reasons  being 
that  experience  has  taught  xis  that  when  an 
agency  has  "standby"  controls  there  seems 
to  be  an  irresistible  compulsion  to  put  these 
controls  into  active  operation.  I  would  hate 
to  see  support  given  to  this  proposal,  by 
reason  of  the  unsound  practices  of  a  few 
associations. 

You  want  to  encourage  savings,  of  course. 
But  there  is  a  question  whether  a  dividend 
rate  war  actually  encourages  savings. 

A  few  years  ago  the  Ford  Foundation  made 
a  survey  to  find  out  why  people  save.  They 
sent  questionnaires  to  a  great  many  people, 
asking  them  to  list  the  reasons  why  they 
save.  The  Foundation  then  tabulated  all 
of  the  reasons  given  and  Issued  a  report. 

A  great  many  people  said  that  they  saved 
for  a  rainy  day,  or  for  their  old  age.  Others 
said  they  saved  to  put  their  children 
through  school.  Others  said  that  they  saved 
in  order  to  make  a  large  purchase,  such  as  a 
house  and  so  on,  for  all  the  reasons  familiar 
to  you. 

But  apparently  no  one  thought  to  say  he 
saves  because  of  the  dividend  rate  or  Interest 
rate  he  can  get  on  hit  money. 

This  suggests  to  me  that  the  kind  of 
people  who  put  their  money  in  savings  and 
loan  associations  are  concerned  first  and  fore- 
most with  the  safety  of  their  savings,  not  with 
the  dividend  rate.  Such  people  are  going  to 
wonder,  as  I  wonder,  whether  a  savings  and 
loan  that  pays  a  5-percent  rate  at  the  present 
time  is  investing  that  money  in  sound 
enterprises. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  the  legislation  before 
the  Congress.  The  banks  and  savings  and 
loan  associations  each  want  new  or  brocul- 
ened  lending  authorities  to  permit  them  to 
take  advantage  of  the  investment  opportuni- 
ties available  in  our  growing,  changing  econ- 
omy. And  quite  naturally  this  reflects  itself 
in  a  ntunber  of  proposals  for  change  in  exist- 
ing laws.  I  might  add  that  these  proposals 
have  generated  some  spirited  rivalry  and  dif- 
ference of  opinion  among  various  segnMnts 
of  the  financial  community. 

There  is  a  story  about  a  little  boy  who 
had  kicked  his  brother  In  the  stomach. 
"Tommy,  why  did  you  kick  your  brother  in 
the  stomach?"  his  mother  asked.  "Well,  It 
was  his  fault,"  Tommy  replied.  "He  turned 
around." 

Like  Tonuny,  some  segments  of  the  finan- 
cial community  are  quick  to  see  the  others' 


fatilts — a  condition  wixich  makes  life  a  little 
more  difficult  for  a  congressional  committee. 

Proposals  to  change  the  laws  governing  fi- 
nancial institutions  should  be  measured  by 
two  standards:  One  is  l>etter  service  to  the 
public;  and  the  other  is  a  l>etter  balance  be- 
tween savings  and  investment  in  our  econ- 
omy. 

As  you  know,  our  conunittee  has  Just  com- 
pleted extensive  hearings  on  a  bUl  which 
would  Increase  the  lending  authority  and 
flexibility  of  the  Federal  savings  and  loan 
associations.  Without  giving  a  flnal  Judg- 
ment on  the  merits  of  all  the  proposals  in 
this  bill,  I  would  say  that  at  least  four  pro- 
posals seem  to  have  great  merit,  on  the  basis 
and  standards  I  have  Just  mentioned.  First 
of  all.  we  know,  a  basic  problem  of  the 
savings  and  loans  today,  and  of  the  other 
flnanclal  institutions  too,  is  that  they  have 
a  surplus  of  funds  and  a  deflclt  of  good  in- 
vestment outlets.  It  would  be  good  for  the 
whole  econcHny  if  these  idle  funds  were  put 
to  work.  A  higher  rate  of  Investment  would 
Increase  employment  and  step  up  the  rate 
of  economic  growth. 

One  of  the  proposals  which  the  committee 
has  under  consideration  would  permit  the 
Federal  savings  and  locms  to  make  loans  on 
household  fumitvire,  appliances,  and  other 
consumer  durables  which  are  directly  asso- 
ciated with  the  h<»ne.  Increased  sources  of 
financing  for  consumer  durables  of  this  type 
should  prove  advantageous  both  to  the 
American  family  and  to  the  savings  and  loan 
associations. 

A  second  proposal  is  to  permit  the  Federal 
savings  and  loans  to  Invest  in  the  obliga- 
tions of  State  and  local  governments.  It 
should  be  advanUigeous  to  the  savings  and 
loans  to  help  finance  municipal  improve- 
ments, such  as  roads,  streets,  and  water  and 
sewage  systems,  etc.,  l>ecause  such  improve- 
ments are  frequently  necessary  to  develop 
suitable  building  sites  for  more  hcnnes. 

Third,  the  bill  would  also  permit  college 
education  loans.  Since  the  savings  and  loans 
specialize  in  the  business  of  managing  the 
family's  savings.  It  would  seem  approjMiate 
that  they  be  permitted  to  help  finance  the 
children's  college  education.  Because  edu- 
cation pays  off  very  handsomely  in  increased 
earnings  over  the  wc»-king  life  of  the  individ- 
ual, anything  that  we  can  do  to  increase 
additional  opportunities  wUl  benefit  the  Na- 
tion as  well  as  the  individuals  involved. 

Another  provision  of  the  bill  would  permit 
Investment  in  mobile  homes.  I  must  con- 
fess my  surprise  at  learning  how  tremendo\is- 
ly  the  use  oi  mobile  homes  is  growing,  and 
how  many  families  are  now  living  in  such 
homes. 

During  the  conunlttee's  hearings,  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  your  legislative  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Arthur  Courshon,  of  Miami,  Fla., 
made  a  brilliant  and  moet  persuasive  state- 
ment in  favor  of  these  provisions  of  the  bill, 
as  well  as  the  other  provisions  which  are  a 
little  more  oompllcated.  I  should  think  that 
if  the  savings  and  locui  associations  are 
deeply  Interested  in  this  legislation  it  can  i>e 
enacted. 

WhUe  mentioning  the  moet  Impressive 
abilities  of  Arthur  Courshon,  I  would  like 
to  add  a  word  about  your  very  wonderful 
representatives  In  Washington,  Ken  Heisler, 
Bill  Kerwin,  and  yotir  new  counsel,  BiU 
McKenna.  These  fellows  are  most  able,  moet 
pleasant,  and  always  obliging  on  inquiries 
from  Meml>er8  of  Congress. 

Let  me  oome  now  to  another  most  in- 
teresting legislative  proposal  which  has  been 
put  forward  by  your  membership.  This  is 
the  proposal  to  create  an  international  home 
loan  l>ank,  or  some  simUar  Instrumentality, 
which  would  allow  you  to  help  bring  about 
savings  and  loan  associations  in  the  under- 
developed countries,  especially  In  Latin 
America.  This  would  seem  to  me  a  most 
public-spirited  idea.  As  one  of  the  advanced 
capitalistic  countries,  we  have  had  the  good 


fortune  of  learning  that  economic  advance- 
ment comes  through  savings.  Also  we  know 
that  in  the  long  run  there  is  no  real  hope 
for  economic  development  in  the  less  devel- 
oped nations,  except  as  these  people  gen- 
erate savings.  I  can  think  of  no  greater 
service  that  the  United  States  could  perform 
for  these  people  than  to  make  available  the 
wealth  of  talent  we  have  in  this  country, 
developed  in  the  management  of  tacart  than 
6,000  savings  and  loan  associations,  to  show 
the  people  of  Latin  America  how  to  organize 
and  encourage  local  savings. 

Stimulating  local  savings  will  bring  about 
a  middle  class  in  countries  where  there  is 
no  middle  class;  and  It  will  create  public 
8ui>port  for  stable  currencies,  against  the 
runaway  inflation  which  Is  the  tendency  in 
so  many  countries.  Helping  in  this  way  will 
also  help  stem  the  flight  of  local  capital 
from  these  countries. 

Ultimately,  too,  this  Is  the  only  solution 
to  o\ir  own  foreign  aid  biirden. 

While  it  Is  not  entirely  clear  from  the 
testimony  given  to  our  committee  that  Gov- 
ernment sponsorship  or  Federal  oontribu- 
tions  to  this  proposed  program  are  necessary, 
or  even  most  desirable,  it  has  been  made 
clear  in  everybody's  mind,  I  think,  thai  the 
general  thrust  of  this  proposal  is  moet  desir- 
able and  necessary. 

It  Is  an  Inspiring  Idea — even  an  exciting 
idea — to  consider  extending  the  savings  and 
loan  movements  to  ovu-  neighbors  in  the 
underdeveloped  countries  who  are  groping 
for  Just  this  kind  of  means  of  improving 
themselves.  You  are  to  be  congratulated 
for  advancing  such  a  far-sighted  and  warm- 
hearted idea. 

It  Is  such  Imagination  and  spirit  as  this 
that  has  always  won  you  friends  in  Congress 
and  among  the  general  pubUc. 

It  is  the  kind  of  imagination  and  spirit 
that  always  makes  us  wish  for  jova  con- 
tinued success.    Aloha. 


WHY  PHYSICIANS  SUPPORT  HOS- 
PITAL INSURANCE  FOR  THE  AGED 
THROUGH  SOCIAL  SECURITY 

Mr.    KEOOH.    Mr.    Speakef,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

•Hie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOOH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Con- 
gressional Record  recently  contained  an 
attack  upon  the  Physicians  Committee 
on  Health  Care  for  the  Aged  Thixjugh 
Social  Security  and  a  leaflet,  entitled 
"Why  Physicians  Supiwrt  Hospital  In- 
surance for  the  Aged  Through  Social 
Security,"  which  was  msdled  to  Members 
of  Congress. 

This  attack  is  surprising.  The  physi- 
cians whose  names  are  attached  to  the 
leaflet  include  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished and  best  known  doctors  in  our 
Nation. 

Among  them  are  two  Nobel  Prl^  win- 
ners. Dr.  Arthiu*  Komberg  and  Dr.  Dick- 
inson W.  Richards;  a  recipient  of  the 
American  Medical  Association's  Distin- 
guished Service  Award.  Dr.  Michael  E. 
Debakey;  a  recipient  of  the  American 
Hospital  Association's  Distinguished 
Service  Award,  Dr.  E.  Michael  Bluestone ; 
two  former  presidents  of  the  American 
College  of  Physicians,  Dr.  David  P.  Barr 
and  Dr.  J.  Howard  Means ;  and  a  holder 
of  the  Theobald  Smith  Award  In  Medi- 
cal Sciences  of  the  American  Association 
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for  the  Advaiicement  of  Science,  Dr.  Irv- 
ing M.  London — to  nention  juat  a  few 
of  the  distinctions  accorded  some  of 
these  doctors  in  the  coarse  of  their  pro- 
fessional careers. 

Another  of  these  distinguished  physi- 
cians Is  Dr.  Benjamin  Spock,  author  of 
"Baby  and  Child  Care."  a  book  which 
has  received  much  acx'.laim  and  which 
has  been  used  by  millions  ol  parents 
throughout  the  Natkxx 

The  vast  majority  of  these  doctors  are 
members  of  the  American  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, though  they  differ  with  its  posi- 
tion on  this  issue.  One  of  the  physicians. 
Dr.  Warren  P.  Draper,  was  a  member  of 
the  AMA's  house  of  delegates  for  22 
jrears.  AixitheT,  Dr.  William  A.  Sawyer, 
was  chairman  of  the  AMA's  Committee 
on  Medical  Care  for  Industrial  Workers. 

The  attack  on  the  leaflet  is  equally  sur- 
prising. The  leaflet  apparently  is  of  such 
great  interest  that  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  itself  has  purchased  4.000 
copies  from  the  physicians  committee. 

The  remarks  printed  in  the  Coitcres- 
sroHAL  Rkcord  October  31  stated  quite 
rightly  that  only  40  physicians  have  their 
names  attached  to  the  leaflet.  I  believe 
that  is  quite  fortunate.  I  suspect  that  If 
the  many  thousands  of  doctors  who  sup- 
port hospital  insurance  for  the  aged 
■  through  social  security  had  had  their 
names  printed  at  the  end  of  the  leaflet. 
.  the  AMA  would  have  had  to  pay  much 
more  for  Its  4,000  copies. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  number  of 
names  printed  at  the  end  of  a  leaflet  con- 
cerning leglslatlofn  is  not  taken  as  an  in- 
dication of  how  many  persons  support 
that  legislation.  On  the  issue  of  hos- 
pital insurance  for  the  aged  under  social 
security,  we  have  definite  evidence  of  the 
support  of  tens  of  thousands  of  doctors 
throughout  the  Nation.  This  evidence 
comes  from  the  press,  including  the 
medical  press. 

For  example,  an  opinion  poll  conducted 
among  some  30,448  physicians  by  Mod- 
em Medicine  and  published  in  the  June 
11.  1962.  Issue,  brought  answers  from 
27,773  doctors.  Of  these.  2.731  or  about 
10  percent,  favored  the  King-Anderson 
bill.  Since  there  are  some  276,000  physi- 
cians in  the  United  States,  this  sample 
would  Indicate  that  some  27.600  doctors 
support  the  BZing -Anderson  bilL  Of  the 
194.000  AMA  members,  we  might  assume 
from  this  poll  that  some  19.000  support 
the  legislation  which  the  AMA  offlcially 
opposes. 

There  is  still  more  evidence  of  large 
physician  support  of  hospital  insanrance 
for  the  aged  through  social  security. 
The  National  Medical  Association,  com- 
posed of  some  5.300  physicians,  has  re- 
peatedly and  overwhelmingly  supported 
this  legislation. 

The  Boston  Globe  of  June  8, 1962,  pub- 
lished a  story  headlined  "313  Boston  Doc- 
tors Crack  AMA  Front  on  Medicare." 
The  story  reported  that  a  petition  was 
"signed  by  313  Boston  physicians,  many 
of  them  holding  major  professorships  at 
Harvard,  Tufts,  and  Boston  University 
Medical  Schools,  and  with  both  national 
and  international  reputations  in  the 
world  of  medicine." 

A  few  weeks  previously,  a  paid  adver- 
tisement   appeared    In    the   New    York 


Times  of  May  21.  1962.  entitled  "An 
Opinion  Favoring  Legislation  for  Health 
Care  for  the  Aged  < King-Anderson  bill) ." 
The  paW  advertisement  was  signed  by 
548   New   Yorkers,    144   of   whom   were 

MI>.*5. 

I  congratxilate  the  members  of  the 
physicians  committee  for  speaking  out 
on  this  issue.  Their  action  is  good  for 
America  and  good  for  medicine.  It 
would  be  unfortunate  both  for  our  Na- 
tion and  the  medical  profession  If  there 
were  no  dissent  among  doctors  on  a  mat- 
ter so  vital  to  the  health  of  America. 

Since  a  majority  of  their  colleagues 
disagree  with  them,  it  takes  courage  to 
make  their  views  known  publicly.  Theii- 
courage  is  exactly  what  one  would  ex- 
pect of  leading  men  and  women  in  any 
field,  as  the  members  of  the  committee 
are  in  medicine. 

I  also  want  to  congratulate  them  on 
the  high  merit  of  their  leaflet.  It  Is  not 
an  appeal  to  emotionalism,  as  so  much 
of  the  material  against  hospital  insur- 
ance for  the  aged  under  social  security 
is.  It  does  not  predict  the  downfall  of 
the  Republic,  the  end  of  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  and  the  cwning  of  fire  and 
brimstone.  It  Is  a  soberly  written  state- 
ment of  how  some  physicians  feel  about 
this  Important  legislation. 

Yet  this  statement  has  come  under 
attack  in  the  CoMCRissiOtNAL  Rbcobd  as 
containing  "inaccurate  and  misleading 
statements."  I  disagree.  I  find  that  the 
information  In  the  leaflet  is  correct  and 
supported  by  official  Oovernment  statis- 
tics. In  addition,  the  Information  pre- 
sented in  the  leaflet  Is  corroborated  by 
the  report  just  issued  by  the  Senate  Sub- 
comznittee  on  Health  of  the  Elderly  en- 
titled, "Medical  Assistance  for  the  Aged: 
The  Kerr-Mills  Program,  1960-63." 

I  would  like  to  discuss  some  of  the 
leafJet's  points  which  came  under  attack 
In  the  CowGRrssroiTAL  Recohd. 

First.  The  leaflet  is  attacked  because 
it  cojxluded  that  the  insurance  today 
available  to  the  eldefly  is  "either  woe- 
fully inade<iuale  (x*  costs  more  than  the 
older  person  can  afford  to  pay."  In  the 
attack  on  the  physicians  committee 
Jeaflet,  tt  is  argued  that  some  10  mil- 
lion aged  have  purchased  private  health 
insurance  policies.  But  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  of  October  22,  1963,  h&rdiy  a 
supporter  ot  the  social-aecurity-based 
hospital  insurance  legislation,  reported 
that  less  than  1  million  of  the  17  million 
aged  have  insurance  which  provides  ade- 
quate protection  against  high-cost  ill- 
ness. This  conclusion  Is  supported  by 
all  the  evidence  which  I  have  seen. 

Second.  The  physicians  committee 
le&flei  is  attacked  because  it  concludes 
that  the  Kerr-Mills  program,  although 
helpful  in  mAny  ways,  is  inadequate  to 
do  the  whole  >ob  ot  providing  the  aged 
with  health  care.  In  refutation  of  this 
ve|T  balanced  and  accurate  conclusion. 
it  is  argued  in  the  Concressionai.  R«c- 
oao  that  the  Kerr-Mills  program  helps 
far  more  than  the  neediest  of  aged  be- 
cause only  30  percent  were  transferred 
from  other  programs.  What  is  not  said 
is  that  other  people  who  met  the  require- 
ments for  old  age  assistance  went  di- 
rectly on  to  the  medical  assistance  for 
the  aged  program  so  that  the  States  got 
the  full  advantage  of  the  most  favorable 


possible  Federal  grants.  Over  half  of 
the  recipients  meet  all  the  State  tests  of 
total  indigency,  and  these  tests  are  not 
generous. 

A  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Health  of  the  Elderly 
states: 

Etmi  the  most  conscrTatlve  of  critics  would 
hATt  to  ooiice<le  that,  through  September 
IMS.  probably  well  over  one-haU  of  ail  appll- 
oations  approved  for  liAA  were  submitted 
In  behalf  of  older  peraona  prevtously  receiv- 
ing or  eligible  for  medical  aid  under  a  pub- 
lic program  other  than  Kerr-MlUa. 

The  leaflet  Is  also  attacked  because  It 
states  that  ELerr-MUIs  help  is  available 
only  after  resources  are  used  up  and  in- 
comes are  permanently  reduced.  Actu- 
ally, the  leaflet's  contention  is  correct. 
Let  me  cite  an  example  chosen,  not  from 
a  low-income  State,  but  from  the  State 
of  New  York  which  p&ys  one-third  of  an 
the  MAA  benefits  in  the  Nation.  In  New 
York,  an  aged  couple  with  no  income 
and  no  assets  except  a  life  insurance 
policy  with  cash  value  of  $2,500  would  be 
ineligible  for  MAA — I  repeat  Ineligible. 
The  couple  would  first  have  to  cash  In 
their  policy  knd  use  the  proceeds  to  pay 
medical  expenses  before  they  could  be 
eligible  for  MAA.  If  this  action  is  noi 
using  up  one's  assets  before  help  is  ob- 
tained. I  do  not  know  what  is.  If  this 
does  not  discourage  those  who  have  care- 
fully saved  and  provided  for  the  future 
as  best  they  can,  I  do  not  know  what 
does. 

Third.  The  Congressional  Rxcoao 
statement  asserts  that  2  million  persons 
received  medical  care  under  the  old-age 
assistance  program.  Therefore,  It  con- 
cludes they  should  have  no  fear  of 
health  costs. 

Yes.  2  million  Indigent  elderly  per- 
sons do  get  medical  care  through  OAA. 
But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  what 
this  means.  In  the  State  of  Alabama, 
for  example,  people  getting  old  age  as- 
sistance can  get  irfiysicians'  services  only 
in  the  30  days  after  discharge  from  a 
hospital  and  at  no  other  time.  Further- 
more, they  can  only  be  hospitalized  for 
acute  illness  or  major  iiviury.  Even 
then,  they  cannot  be  hospitalized  for 
more  than  30  days  in  1  year. 

If  an  OAA  recipient  is  sick  twice  in 
one  calendar  year,  there  is  nothbig  the 
program  can  do  for  hhn.  Unfortu- 
nately, sickness  Is  no  respecter  of  cal- 
endar years. 

Fourth.  The  Conckksszonal  Rxcoao 
attack  on  the  physicians  committee 
leaflet  states  that  the  AMA.  county 
medical  societies,  and  Members  of  Con- 
grress  have  made  efforts  in  recent  years 
to  find  evidence  that  Individuals  have 
been  denied  medical  care  because  they 
could  not  pay  for  it.  And  that  these 
efforts  have  been  futile.  This  Is  a  self- 
serring  argximent  I  would  like  to  sug- 
grest  several  places  to  look:  for  example, 
among  the  people  who  are  turned  away 
by  public  assistance  because  their  Ill- 
nesses are  not  yet  emergencies,  or  among 
the  persons  with  cataracts,  diabetes, 
nephritis,  or  cardiovascular  diseases  who 
are  turned  away  by  puNlc  assistance 
until  their  cases  are  extreme. 

Fifth.  The  leaflet  is  attacked  because 
it  points  to  the  use  of  unsafe  facilities 
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for  the  care  of  recipients  of  Kerr-Mills 
benefits.  The  attack  calls  on  the  States 
to  defend  themselves  against  this 
charge.  But  the  use  of  unsafe  facilities 
is  well  known  to  the  States  themselves. 
It  is  their  own  Hill-Burton  surveys 
which  provide  the  evidence  for  the 
leaflet's  statement.  In  their  surveys, 
the  States  have  found  that  40  percent  of 
the  beds  in  the  skilled  nursing  homes 
have  health  or  safety  hazards.  The 
reason  for  this  is  well  known  and  suc- 
cinctly stated  in  the  leaflet — "limited 
State  tax  resources  and  high  cost  of 
good  care." 

Sixth.  The  physicians  committee 
leaflet  favors  the  social  security  ap- 
proadi  to  hospital  insurance  for  the 
elderly,  because  It  provides  them  the  op- 
portunity of  paying  their  hospital  Insur- 
ance during  their  working  years.  They 
will  then  have  hospital  iixsurance  bene- 
fits In  old  age  as  an  earned  right.  The 
concept  of  earned  right  as  used  in  the 
leaflet  is  attacked  In  the  CowGRissioif  al 
Record  because  the  money  which  Is  paid 
into  social  security  Is  not  the  exact  same 
money  that  Is  paid  out  in  benefits. 

I  have  difficulty  in  understanding  this 
attack.  To  my  knowledge,  a  private  In- 
surance company  does  not  pay  a  person's 
benefits  from  his  own  contributions.  A 
few  receive  much  more  than  they  pay  In, 
many  receive  less.  Social  security  Is  an 
insurance  system  and,  I  might  point  out, 
that  the  vast  majority  of  those  who  pay 
the  taxes  to  suppoii;  the  Keir-Mills  pro- 
gram will  never  receive  a  penny  of  bene- 
fits from  It. 

It  ts  argued  In  the  attack  that  social 
security  taxes  are  considered  by  the 
Internal  Revenue  Service  as  gifts  from 
one  group  of  taxpayers  to  another.  This 
Is  exactly  what  happens  in  a  private  In- 
surance policy.  Private  Insurance  Is  no 
less  secure  for  that  reason. 

It  Is  said  in  the  attack  that  earned 
right  implies  a  contract  between  the  re- 
cipients and  the  Oovernment.  Tills  is 
exactly  what  social  security  does.  That 
Is  why  it  Is  security.  Congress  will  al- 
ways be  free  to  change  the  program,  to 
tmprove  It.  or  even  restrict  It.  It  will,  of 
course,  always  act  In  a  responsible  way 
to  those  who  have  an  earned  right  in  the 
program. 

Seventh.  The  phjrsldans  committee 
leaflet  is  further  denigrated  because  It 
maintains  that  the  patient's  freedom  of 
choice  is  preserved  by  the  King-Ander- 
son bill.  Under  this  bill,  the  patient  will 
choose  his  own  doctor.  With  his  physi- 
cian, the  patient  will  select  the  appropri- 
ate participating  hospital,  nursing  home, 
or  other  service.  That  is  clearly  freedom 
of  choice. 

Finally,  the  leaflet  Is  criticized  because 
the  doctor  can  only  send  his  patient  to  a 
participating  fadlltjr.  The  attack  seems 
to  Imply  that  the  choice  among  facilities 
will  be  limited,  because  few  hospitals  wiU 
participate  In  the  program  if  enacted. 
This  is  hard  to  believe.  Hospitals  today 
participate  In  many  Oovernment  pro- 
grams. They  also  work  with  Blue  Cross, 
and  the  King-Anderson  bill  would  en- 
able them  to  contliuie  to  do  so.  No  hos- 
pital official  has  asserted  that  If  the 
King-Anderson  bill  is  passed,  they  will 
not  participate.  This  attack  does  great 
injustice  to  the  sense  of  responsibility  of 
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our    Nation's    hospitals    and    nursing 
homes. 

There  are  many  other  points  on  which 
the  physicians  committee  leaflet  was  at- 
tacked. But  a  careful  analysis  of  each 
reveals  the  same  story.  The  physicians 
committee  has  been  attacked  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Instead  it  should  be  con- 
gratulated for  the  apparent  care  and  at- 
tention to  fact  with  which  the  leaflet  was 
prepared. 

PHTSICIAItS        COMMITTXB        rOK        THZ        AOKB 

Thsouch  Social  SsctnuTT 

ifr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Spetiker,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
(Mr.  Ctrans]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  RBCoas  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  Crrms.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  group  of  physi- 
cians, under  the  name  of  Physicians  Com- 
mittee for  Health  Care  for  the  Aged  Throxigh 
Social  Secxirlty.  has  sent  Members  of  Con- 
gress a  pamphlet  In  support  of  HJl.  3920  and 
S.  880.  This  pamphlet,  which  seelu  to  In- 
fluence Members  of  Congress  and  the  public 
on  this  legislation,  contains  many  mislead- 
ing and  Inaccurate  statements  as  well  as 
assumptlona  unsupported  by  evidence. 

The  very  title  of  the  pamphlet  Is  decep- 
tive: "Why  Physicians  Support  Hospital  In- 
surance for  the  Aged  Through  Social  Secu- 
rity." Members  of  Congress  are  sufficiently 
well  Informed  to  realize  that  only  a  few 
physicians  support  this  legislation.  But  the 
title  of  the  pamphlet  could  well  deceive  many 
people  not  so  well  Informed  Into  believing 
that  the  medical  profession  favors  the  pro- 
posal. It  seems  reasonable  to  aaaum*  that 
these  words  were  carefully  choeen  In  an  at- 
tempt to  conceal  the  fact  that  out  of  more 
than  271,000  physicians  in  the  country  only 
40  have  expressed  a  willingness  to  be  identi- 
fied with  this  committee  or  to  become  signa- 
tories to  a  pamphlet  of  this  kind. 

The  opening  statement  that  "physicians 
have  long  been  concerned  because  the  elder- 
ly of  onr  Nation  live  in  fear  of  the  cata- 
strophic ooetB  of  hospitalization"  is  a  blatant 
appeal  to  emotionalism  and  is  totally  out  of 
context. 

Physicians,  more  than  anyone  else  except 
the  aged  themselves,  know,  or  should  know, 
that  the  prospect  of  being  hospitalized  is  of 
less  concern  to  the  majority  of  older 
Americans  than  many  other  aspects  of  living 
during  retirement  years.  This  U  not  to  say 
that  they  have  no  eoneem  about  the  possible 
eoonomio  consequences  of  Illness.  Indeed 
they  do,  as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  some 
60  percent  of  the  population  over  65  now  has 
health  Insurance  protection.  Nearly  10  mil- 
lion aged  have  health  Insurance,  a  half  mil- 
lion have  incomes  of  $10,000  a  year  or  more, 
more  than  2  million  receive  medical  care 
under  the  old-age  aasistanoe  program,  and 
more  than  120,000  a  month  avail  themselves 
of  the  beneflu  of  the  Kerr-Mllls  law.  Thaee 
facts  alone  reveal  the  absurdity  of  the  por- 
trait ot  the  aged  as  a  monolithic  17^  mil- 
lion-member group  of  citizens  perpetually 
haunted  by  the  fear  of  the  cost  of  hospitaliza- 
tion— not  hoepltallzatlon  Iteelf,  but  Its  cost. 

The  American  Medical  Association  and 
State  and  county  medical  societies  as  well  as 
myself  and  others  in  public  Ufe  for  several 
years  have  sought  evidence  of  Individuals 
in  this  country  being  denied  medical  care 
because  they  cannot  pay  for  It.  The  AMA 
has  twice  asked  Members  of  Congress  for  any 
information  of  cases  of  this  kind  so  that  the 
needed  medical  care  can  be  provided  and 
Members  of  Congress,  including  myself,  have 
in  turn  asked  our  constituencies  for  such 
information.  Hundreds  of  county  societies 
have  advertised  in  newspapers  soliciting  such 
information  and  pledging  help  to  anyocue  who 


needs  It.  Only  a  few  cases  have  been  brought 
to  the  attentioa  of  the  profession  or  the  Con- 
greas  and  In  moat  instances  these  cases 
turned  out  not  to  be  examples  which  King- 
Anderson  type  legislation  would  help. 

A  subaequent  statement  in  this  pamphlet 
buUds  upon  the  first  overstatement:  namely, 
that  physicians  know  that  because  of  this 
fear — of  hospital  costs — many  older  people 
who  need  hospital  care  do  not  get  It  at  all 
or  get  it  too  late. 

If  these  40  physicians,  most  of  whom  are 
associated  with  hospitals,  clinics,  or  health 
care  plans,  can  say  unequivocally  that  they 
know  that  many  older  people  are  not  re- 
ceiving needed  hospital  care  solely  because 
of  financial  fears,  they  must  have  concrete 
evidence  of  it.  including  circumstances  and 
names.  And  LT  they  have  it,  it  is  incredible 
that  they  do  not  provide  these  people  with 
the  hospitalization  they  need  or  call  the 
cases  to  the  attention  of  others  who  will. 

Members  of  this  committee,  in  a  number  of 
Instances  such  as  these,  have  made  unquali- 
fied statements  without  benefit  of  supporting 
evidence,  or  have  utilized  the  device  of  selec- 
tive statistics  to  reinforce  their  argumentsl 

Health  Insurance  and  prepayment  plans 
are  indicated  in  the  pamphlet  as  inadequate 
or  too  costly  for  the  elderly.  The  physicians 
who  attached  their  names  to  this  pamphlet, 
however,  offer  no  standard  for  measuring 
adequacy  and.  If  they  have  one,  do  not  apply 
It  against  policies  the  aged  are  buying.  The 
fact  that  some  10  million  of  the  aged  have 
ptn-chBsed  health  insurance  would  seem  to 
demolish  the  argument  that  It  is  too  costly. 

The  Kerr- Mills  Act  is  dismissed  as  having 
clearly  failed  to  meet  the  needs  of  any  but 
a  very  few  of  the  very  neediest  aged.  Other 
erroneous  or  misleading  statements  made 
about  Kerr-Mllls  include : 

"1.  Less  than  7  out  of  every  1,000  aged 
people  in  the  Nation  (In  the  spring  of  1983) 
were  receiving  any  assistance  under  MAA. 

"2.  Kerr-Mllls  funds  are  used  in  large  part 
to  subsidize  existing  State  relief  programs. 

"3.  Benefits  are  generally  meager,  spotty, 
and  often  uncertain.  In  many  Instances, 
limited  State  tax  reeonroea  and  high  cost  of 
good  care  have  resulted  In  the  use  of  facili- 
ties that  endanger  health  and  safety. 

"4.  Administrative  costs  have  run  as  high 
as  124  percent  of  the  benefits  In  one  State 
(Kentucky). 

"5.  The  relief  that  In  available  Is  given 
only  after  resources  are  used  up  and  Incomes 
are  pennanently  reduced. 

**€.  Relatives  with  modest  Incomes  may 
even  be  taken  to  court  and  forced  to  give 
ald.- 

Whoever  wrote  this  pamphlet  evidently 
avoided  an  examination  of  the  Kerr-lOlla 
record.  This  recent,  which  Is  available  from 
the  Department  erf  Health,  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare,  Is  not  one  of  largely  subsidizing 
State  relief  programs  or  helping  only  very 
few  of  the  very  neediest  aged. 

Only  about  30  percent  of  MAA  redplenta 
have  been  transfers  from  other  programs, 
mainly  old-age  aasistanoe.  Nevertheless, 
OAA  medical  care  payments  have  steadily 
Increased  since  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  became 
eifectlve  and.  In  addition  to  MAA  benefits 
as  or  May  1963,  were  running  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  $850  million  a  year.  The  statistic 
that  only  T  out  of  1,000  aged  were  receiving 
MAA  assistance  Is  deceiving.  The  fact  Is 
that  by  the  spring  of  1963.  about  7  in  1.000 
were  being  helped  every  month. 

It  would  seem  obvious  that  most  ot  the 
very  neediest  aged  were  still  receiving  medi- 
cal care  through  OAA  now  as  in  the  past  and 
that  the  bulk  at  MAA  expenditures — nearly 
$2»  million  in  May  1963 — are  being  paid  for 
assistance  to  aged  who  are  not  on  OAA  roUs. 

Piuthermore,  since  a  majority  of  the  aged 
live  in  States  which  have  implemented  Kerr- 
Mllls.  a  figure  of  7  of  1,000  may  well  be  a 
measure  of  the  need  for  sveh  an  assistance 
program  for  the  aged  ratbsr  than  an  Indlea- 
Uon  ol  failure  as  this  pamphlt  aoggasts. 
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St&tM  wltb  Kerr-MlllB  programs  majr  b« 
Interastad  In  tb«  chaxge  that  they  ar«  Ad- 
mtntsterlng  them  In  aome  Instance*  in  a 
manner  actually  endangering  the  health  and 
safety  of  the  aged.  Thla  charge,  like  other 
charges  In  the  pamphlet,  la  not  documented. 

So  far  aa  Kentucky  Is  concerned,  elemen- 
tary principles  of  fair  play  should  dictate 
that  this  State's  experience  with  Kerr-Mllls 
administrative  coats  should  be  examined  on 
the  basis  of  current  facts.  AdministratiTe 
costs  in  Kentucky  now  are  reported  to  be 
running  under  6  percent. 

The  statement  is  simply  not  true  that 
Kerr-Mllls  assistance  Is  available  "only  after 
resources  are  used  up  and  Incomes  are  per- 
manently reduced."  All  the  State  laws  are 
designed  to  conserve  the  recipient's  mini- 
mum resources  and  no  State  requires  per- 
manent reduction  of  income.  Resource  and 
income  limits  are  measiires  of  eligibility,  in- 
tended to  assure  that  tax  f\inds  will  not  be 
dissipated  on  those  able  to  finance  their  own 
health  care.  The  aged  who  are  eligible  suf- 
fer no  loss  of  Income  from  the  operation  o< 
the  Kerr-Mllls  program.  On  the  contrary, 
their  Incomes  are  preserved,  not  reduced.  A 
number  of  States,  as  they  have  gained  ex- 
perience with  Kerr-Mllls  programs,  have  in- 
creased the  reeoxirce  and  income  limits  and 
thiis  brought  benefits  to  greater  niunbers  ot 
the  aged. 

Th«  charge  that  relatives  with  "modest 
incomes"  may  be  taken  to  court  is  patently 
a  scare  technique.  Fewer  than  half  the 
States  with  Kerr-Mllls  programs  function- 
ing in  January  this  year  had  relaUve  re- 
sponsibility laws.  None  of  these  laws  is  de- 
nned to  force  those  with  "modest  incomes" 
to  contribute  to  support  of  relatives.  Their 
own  incomes  and  financial  obligations  are 
taken  into  consideration  In  determining  their 
ability  to  assist.  It  Is  interesting  that  the 
I>amphlets  say  relatives  "may"  be  taken 
into  court,  not  that  they  are.  Consequently, 
it  m\ist  be  concluded  that  the  sentence  Ls  in- 
tended to  frighten  the  uninformed. 

The  pcunplilet  describes  the  hospitaliza- 
tion program  proposed  in  HJl.  3920  and  S. 
880  as  insurance,  with  benefits  to  be  paid 
as  "a  matter  of  earned  right."  Everyone 
familiar  with  the  Social  Security  law  knows 
that  current  taxes  pay  ciurent  benefits  and 
that  an  individual's  payroll  taxes  are  not  set 
aside  for  his  future  benefits.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  considers  social  security 
benefits  as  gifts  from  one  group  of  taxpayers 
to  another  and  are  therefore  not  taxable. 
The  "earned  right"  contention  implies  a  con- 
tract between  recipient  and  the  Government. 
There  are,  of  course,  obvious  flaws  In  such 
reasoning.  More  than  17  million  aged  who 
would  be  entitled  to  benefits  of  this  legisla- 
tion immediately,  for  example,  could  not 
claim  an  earned  right,  since  they  would  have 
paid  nothing  under  the  program.  Purther- 
more.  these  17  million  would  comprise  the 
majority  of  eliglblee  for  many  years  to  come. 
More  important  to  this  argument,  however, 
is  the  implication  that  Ck>ngress  would  be 
foreclosed  from  amending  the  law,  once  en- 
acted, to  reduSb  benefits.  This,  of  course,  is 
nonsense.  Moreover,  the  solvency  of  the 
social  security  system  rests,  not  on  actuarial 
insurance  principles,  but  on  the  power  of 
Congress  to  levy  taxes  and  the  further  pow- 
er of  Congress  to  reduce  benefits  as  an  alter- 
native to  Increasing  taxes  if  the  program 
rtms  into  serloiis  financial  trouble. 

The  writer  of  the  pamphlet  has  in  other 
respects  been  careless  with  facts,  stating  that 
the  proposed  legislation  would  "permit  vol- 
imtary  organizations,  such  as  Blue  Cross,  to 
perf(X7n  certain  administrative  functions," 
would  "utilize  State  agencies  in  planning.  In 
determination  of  eligibility  of  providers  of 
services  and  In  consultation  to  the  provid- 
ers" and  would  guarantee  free  choice  of  phy- 
sician and  hospital. 

Private  orgajilzations  could  not  on  their 
own  initiative  step  in  and  perform  admin- 


istrative fimctions.  They  could  enter  the 
picture  only  if  invited  by  providers  of  serv- 
ices and  then  only  by  agreement  with  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
on  his  terms.  State  agencies  could  become 
Involved  In  all  the  functions  mentioned  only 
on  the  Secretary's  request. 

Free  choice  could  not  be  guaranteed  to  all 
the  aged  eligible  for  benefits,  despite  the 
language  of  the  legislation.  Services  would 
be  available  only  in  those  institutions  par- 
ticipating In  the  program  under  agreement 
with  HEW.  Free  choice,  as  used  in  this  pam- 
phlet and  in  the  legislation,  could  be  guar- 
anteed to  the  recipient  only  if  every  hos- 
pital and  every  nursing  home  and  every  home 
nursing  agency  was  forced  to  participate. 

One  final  observaUon  should  be  made.  The 
physicians  committee  for  health  care  for 
the  aged  through  social  security  has  by 
submitting  this  pamphlet  to  Members  of 
Congress  become  directly  engaged  as  an  or- 
ganization in  lobbying.  Has  It  complied 
with  the  law  and  registered  as  a  lobbyist?  I 
find  no  rec<»rd  of  this. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  about  this  physi- 
cians committee  when  I  complete  my  In- 
vestigation of  its  memberships'  extensive 
participation  in  FedertU  research  grant  pro- 
grams and  in  other  programs  utilizing  Fed- 
eral funds. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  TELEVISION 
INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California?  , 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish,  as  my 
first  act  following  this  sad  weekend,  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  broadcasting  industry 
of  America  for  their  comprehensive  and 
sensitive  coverage  of  this  most  tragic 
event  of  our  century.  Criticism  of  this 
industry  is  all  too  frequent  and  commen- 
dations are  rare  but  commendations  are 
certainly  in  order  for  bringing  the  story 
of  the  tragic  death  and  burial  of  our 
beloved  President  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  to  the  world.  Their  presenta- 
tion of  this  story  proved  to  the  world  that 
they  have  matured.  Almost  without 
exception,  every  aspect  of  their  coverage 
was  in  the  best  of  taste. 

I  particularly  wish  to  pay  a  special 
tribute  to  the  men  and  women  of  the 
three  great  networks  for  their  sympa- 
thetic handling  of  this  event  without  be- 
coming overemotional  but,  at  the  same 
time,  always  presenting  the  tragic  aspect 
of  the  occasion. 

We  all  recall  charges  against  this  in- 
dustry and  statements  with  reference  to 
the  "vast  wastelands,"  many  of  which  I 
have  agreed  with  in  the  past,  but  I  am 
proud  to  say  as  one  individual,  and  as  a 
Member  of  Congress,  that  the  events  of 
the  past  4  days  have  proven  that  this 
great  industry  has  finally  grown  to 
adulthood  and  has  contributed  an  out- 
standing service  to  America  and  to  the 
world.  I  believe  it  can  truly  be  said  that 
this  was  television's  finest,  though  sad- 
dest, hour. 

PROFILE  IN  COURAGE 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  thlfi  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
events  of  the  last  few  days  have  sad- 
dened and  shocked  all  of  us;  it  is  almost 
incomprehensible  that  President  Ken- 
nedy Ls  dead.  The  one  among  us  here 
In  Washington  that  has  suffered  a  loss 
greater  than  ours,  however.  Is  the  gra-< 
clous  lady  who  was  the  wife  of  John  Fitz-; 
gerald  Kennedy.  Yesterday's  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  expressed  the  admira- 
tion that  all  of  us  have  for  her  in  a  brief 
editorial  which  follows : 

PaoriLK  IN  COTTKAGX 

This  Nation  will  not  soon  forget  the  re- 
markable conduct  of  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Her  calm,  her  bearing,  her  endurance 
throughout  the  painful  pageant  of  removing 
her  husband's  body  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol  spoke  eloquently  of  her  inner 
strength. 

The  decision  to  bring  little  Caroline  and 
John  along  certainly  added  to  the  ordeal, 
but  despite  the  anguish  of  personal  involve- 
ment for  the  children  it  was  a  wise  and  won- 
derful thing  to  let  them  participate  in  this 
day  of  mournful  history. 

Once  again  Mrs.  Kennedy  showed  the  poise 
and  grace  that  marked  her  days  as  First 
Lady.  She  has  written  her  own  "Profile  in 
Courage"  in  a  way  to  make  her  country 
infinitely  proud. 


THE  BITTER  FRUIT  OF  HATE 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  fiendish  and  brutal  assas- 
sination of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
is  the  ugly  and  bitter  fruit  of  passion, 
frustration,  bigotry,  and  hate  which  has 
grown  in  our  country  in  recent  years  at 
a  dangerous  and  alarming  rate.  It  Is 
di£9cult  to  understand  how  even  a  mad- 
man could  commit  such  a  hideous  crime 
that  took  the  life  of  a  great  and  good 
man.  the  President  of  our  country  who 
had  the  love  and  affection  of  countless 
millions  of  people  at  home  and  through- 
out the  world. 

Perhaps  the  best  answer  was  given  by 
historian  Harry  Steele  Commager.  In 
discussing  this  tragic  event  over  nation- 
wide television.  Professor  Commager 
said  that  a  pervasive  climate  of  fear, 
violence,  and  suspicion  has  been  created 
in  this  country  since  the  end  of  World 
War  n. 

As  a  result  of  the  frustrations  of  an 
endless  cold  war.  more  and  more  Amer- 
icans have  been  ready  to  preach  hatred. 
But.  the  professor  pointed  out: 

It  is  impossible  to  preach  hats  and  dis- 
trust ceaselessly  and  then  to  say,  when  vio- 
lence occurs,  we  didn't  really  mean  it.  The 
atmosphere  had  been  created  in  which  some- 
one on  the  fringe  could  act. 

I  have  seen  evidence  of  growing  bit- 
terness and  hate  in  mail  I  have  received. 
I  have  seen  it  in  vicious  pamphlets  and 
books,  and  on  pages  of  the  Congres- 
sional Record.     It  was  evident  on  the 
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pages  of  a  big  Dallas  newspaper  on  the 
day  the  President  died. 

The  tragic  events  of  the  horrible  week- 
end of  November  23  should  awaken  the 
American  people  to  the  dangers  of  prop- 
aganda which  is  being  broadcast  by  the 
hate  network  in  hundreds  of  cities  to 
create  confusion,  distrust,  fear,  and 
hatred  of  public  ofBcials  and  representa- 
tive government. 

Much  of  the  money  that  feeds  the 
hate  network  comes  from  Dallas,  the 
scene  of  recent  violence  and  other  events 
of  which  the  city  cannot  be  proud. 

The  President's  death  leaves  an  emp- 
tiness in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans 
that  cannot  be  filled.  Knowing  him  as 
I  did,  I  felt  that  no  other  President  in 
all  of  our  history  possessed  so  memy 
good  and  high  qualities  for  leadership. 

He  was  extremely  brilliant  and  well 
informed  on  every  important  issue.  He 
was  dedicated,  sincere,  kind,  and  coura- 
geous. His  greatness  will  grow  with 
passing  time  as  the  goals  he  envisioned 
are  reached  and  with  the  advance  of 
those  high  ideals  he  held  for  Justice  and 
opportunity  for  all.  It  was  my  privilege 
to  know  him  as  a  giant  among  men  and 
as  a  friend. 

I  will  always  cherish  the  memories  of 
my  associations  with  him,  and  of  being 
a  part  of  his  team  and  his  administra- 
tion in  seeking  the  enactment  of  legis- 
lation the  people  and  the  Nation  need 
to  meet  the  challenge  of  these  changing 
and  dangerous  times. 

With  consent  of  the  House.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  include  with  my  remarks  the  follow- 
ing excellent  editorials  in  honor  of  our 
martyred  President: 

(From  the  MUtaa  (Pa.)  Standard] 

The  haters  ot  the  world  hav«  won  a  battle 
but  not  a  war. 

In  his  derangement,  the  awm—ln  who 
feUed  the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
inadvertently  have  made  as  great  a  contribu- 
tion to  world  peace  as  any  man  in  the  past 
10  centtiries:  he  has  filled  all  mankind  with 
revulsion  to  the  end  result  of  hatred. 

He  has  stilled  the  lips  of  the  most  con- 
temptible of  redneck  "nigger  haters";  he  has 
struck  angiilsh  to  tbs  heart  of  the  moat 
bigoted  political  partisan;  he  has  united  In 
hundredfold  strength  all  men  of  good  will, 
wherever  they  may  tread  the  earth;  he  has 
martyred  a  brilliant  and  courageous  man 
who  had  shown  us  moments  of  memorable 
greatness  and  stood  at  the  threshhold  of  his- 
toric greatness. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kdsnedy  did  not  die  fu- 
tilely.  He  brought  America  further  forward 
than  any  man  of  his  century  in  the  reaffir- 
mation of  the  principle  that  aU  men  are 
created  equal.  His  resolute  posture  in  the 
grave  confrontations  of  freedom's  foes 
brought  him  administration  and  acclaim 
from  even  his  severest  critics.  His  grasp  of 
the  Nation^  complex  economic  structure  led 
him  to  present  with  forthright  conviction 
the  fiscal  policies  In  which  he  believed. 

In  all  these  areas  ha  blazed  a  trail  to  mark 
the  way  for  the  Nation's  leaders  who  succeed 
him.  Where  he  made  mistakes,  he  made 
great  mistakes — simply  because  he  was  in  a 
Job  In  which  there  are  no  small  mistakes. 

America  has  seen  men  of  indomitable  cour- 
age. It  has  seen  men  of  dynamic  vigor,  men 
of  high  moral  principle;  others  with  the 
magic  touch  of  warm  human  kindliness,  still 
others  with  rasor-keen  Insight  and  profound 
wisdom. 

But  seldom  has  this  Nation — or  any  na- 
tion— seen  so  many  of  these  qualities  com- 
bined within  the  frame  and  spirit  of  one 


man.  John  Kennedy  was  bom  predestined 
to  be  a  President. 

America  at  this  tragic  hour  of  crisis  may 
be  likened  to  a  military  regiment,  locked  in 
mortal  combat,  that  sees  Its  commanding 
general  cut  down.  Our  mourning  must  be 
brief;  we  must  close  ranks  and  press  on,  that 
our  cause — ^hls  cause — is  not  lost  for  the  loss 
of  one  man. 

Now  we  will  pray,  as  all  civilized  humanity 
win  pray  to  their  several  Oods,  that  solace 
and  comfort  be  visited  upon  John  Kttinedy's 
famUy;  that  our  new  President.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  shall  be  given  the  strength  and 
wisdom  to  assume  the  staggering  responsi- 
bilities that  are  thnist  upon  him;  and  that 
we  shall  be  unfaltering  in  oxir  continuing 
struggle  against  "the  common  enemies  of 
man — tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  It- 
self." 

Ask  not,  John  Kennedy,  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country.    No  man  can  do  more. 

(From  Sunbury  Daily  Item] 

A  courageous  crusader  for  the  causes  in 
which  he  believed  died  a  martyr's  death 
when  an  assassin's  bullet  cut  down  John  F. 
Kennedy,  36th  President  of  the  United  States. 

A  glowing  light  that  penetrated  areas  of 
darkness  on  the  American  scene  and 
throughout  a  troubled  world  was  suddenly 
extinguished,  leaving  only  the  hope  that  the 
problems  so  clearly  reflected  will  be  attacked 
with  new  determination.  Ending  racial  bias 
and  the  prudent  easing  of  East-West  ten- 
sions are  chief  among  these.  And  they  poee 
no  small  task  for  his  successor.  Also  they 
challenge  the  best  efforts  of  a  Congress  that 
has  been  shamefully  addicted  to  evasion  of 
responsibility  and  deferment  of  decisions. 

It  Is  one  of  the  incongruities  of  American 
democracy  that  the  man  chosen  by  vote  of 
the  majority  to  head  the  Oovemment  and 
thereby  assxune  responfilbilltlee  unequaled  by 
any  other  living  person  Is  subjected  to  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  disappointment  from 
those  whom  he  has  sximmoned  to  share  his 
btirdens,  and  also  to  the  criticism  of  nominal 
supporters  as  well  as  partisan  exponents. 
And  this  is  not  to  say  that  differences  based 
on  honest  convictions  are  indicative  of  dis- 
respect or  pointless  partisanship. 

The  tragic  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
bowed  the  Nation  in  grief.  Millions  in  for- 
eign lands  who  regarded  him  as  a  friend  are 
stunned  and  apprehensively  await  the  im- 
pact of  his  loss. 

The  greatest  tribute  that  could  be  paid  his 
memory  would  b«  to  close  ranks  in  these 
United  States  for  the  advancement  of  his 
ideals  of  equality,  jiutlce.  and  peace  based  <m 
strength. 

(From  the  Shenandoah  (Pa.)  Evening 

Standard] 

Thx  President  Is  Dead 

Cut  down  from  ambush  In  the  prime  of 
his  life,  at  the  height  of  a  brilliant  career  by 
a  cowardly,  treacherous  assassin  in  a  mean- 
ingless, savage  attack,  the  President  gave  the 
last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  the  country 
he  so  dearly  loved. 

The  loss  of  John  F.  Kennedy  to  the  Nation 
Is  not  only  historic,  but  personal  as  well. 
Pew  Presidents  commanded  such  i}er8onal 
affection  of  the  people  as  did  this  warm,  en- 
thusiastic human  being. 

He  combined  intelligence  and  activity.  He 
was  a  man  of  vitality  as  a  p^Tson  and  as  a 
President.  He  was  a  man  of  courage  with  a 
capacity  for  greatness. 

The  President's  death  yesterday  leaves  \in- 
fulfiUed  his  hopes  for  the  solution  of  many 
problems,  both  foreign  and  domestic.  His 
vitality  and  energy  pushed  his  programs  in 
many  directions,  including  redaction  of 
taxes,  civil  rights,  prosperity  at  home  and 
peace  throughout  the  world. 

But  no  madman's  bullet  can  stop  the 
march  of  events  initiated  by  our  late  Presi- 
dent.  And  as  the  Vice  President  sorrowfully 


assumes  the  mantle  of  the  presldcnoy,  we 
are  oonfldant  that  Mr.  JdliBSon  wm  continue 
his  work. 

We  Join  this  region,  the  Nation  and  the 
world  in  expressing  deepest  human  sympathy 
to  his  wife,  who  was  by  his  side  when  h»  was 
struck  down,  to  his  little  children.  hU  par- 
ents and  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

To  his  wife  and  famUy.  we  offer  the  words 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  who  wrote  to  a  moth- 
er of  five  sons  who  died  on  the  field  of  battle: 
"I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  as- 
suage the  angtilsh  of  your  bereavement,  and 
leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 

But  as  we  mourn  a  lost  leader,  we  must 
go  on.  It  is  Imperative  and  necessary  that 
we  close  ranks  behind  our  new  President. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  The  burden  of  respon- 
sibility that  he  now  assumes  Is  great  and 
with  God's  help  and  the  united  and  dedi- 
cated support  of  the  American  people,  he  will 
succeed  in  leading  this  country  In  his  new 
assignment  which  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
difficult  of  any  on  earth. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  a  good  man,  experienced 
in  the  ways  of  Congress,  informed  of  his 
country's  policies  and  knowledgeable  in  for- 
eign affairs. 

He  will  undoubtedly  make  a  good  Presi- 
dent. 

Our  task,  as  a  Nation,  is  to  denKmstrate 
to  the  world  that  we  are  a  tmlted  people, 
dedicated  to  our  ideals.  This  is  our  Job — 1st 
us  do  it  as  well  as  our  late  President  did  his. 


A  KENNEDY  MEMORIAL 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.    Mr.  Speaker.  I 

ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxooks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
Insert  the  following  touching  editorial 
from  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening 
Star  of  November  26,  1963,  on  the  un- 
timely and  tragic  death  ot  our  late  Presi- 
dent. John  F.  Kennedy: 

A    KXNTrXOT    MXICOXXAX. 

His  own  best  memorial  will  live  in  his  own 
memorable  words,  for  he  spoke  In  trumpets, 
summoning  us  to  seek  our  finest  nature  and 
to  fit  It  to  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
our  time. 

Our  own  best  act  ot  remembrance  must 
continue  to  be  the  faith  we  keep  with  his 
imperatives. 

But  the  heart  desires  and  the  slain  leader 
deserves  a  more  tangible,  more  specific  me- 
morial, a  physical  place  in  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal corresponding  to  his  place  In  prayer  in 
the  Nation's  heart. 

There  can  be  no  more  fitting  memorial 
than  the  dedication  now,  to  him.  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought 
to  the  center  of  things  the  service  performed 
by  the  arts  for  men  and  women.  In  thought 
and  speech  John  F.  Kennedy  moved  with 
familiar  friendship  among  the  poets  and  the 
prophets.  It  was  the  same  in  hU  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  home.  The  White  House  became 
a  place  of  welcome  for  musicians  and  paint- 
ers, dancers  and  writers. 

The  idea  of  a  cultural  center  preceded  the 
Kennedy  administration.  But  President 
Kennedy  gave  the  idea  force  and  form,  and 
a  singularly  personal  leadership,  without 
which  It  ooiild  hardly  have  achieved  its 
present  development. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  from  whom  we  have  learned 
to   bear  loss  with  dignity,  was  even  more 
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deeply  Involved.  To  salute  ber  loss  as  well 
as  ours,  a  Kennedy  Memorial  Cultural  Center 
would  speak  intimately  of  part  of  her  gift 
to  us. 

Otber  meooorial  proposals  have  been  made, 
chiefly  of  renaming  athletic  stadia  already  In 
existence.  The  cultural  center  as  a  me- 
morial to  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  not  only  uniquely 
expressive  of  a  purpose  shared  by  the  Presi- 
dent  and  his  wife.  Since  It  Is  now  in  early 
process,  since  funds  are  still  being  raised,  it 
also  would  give  all  Americans  the  chance  to 
remember  the  President  by  bringing  to  com- 
pletion an  intent  and  wish  of  his. 

The  change  of  name  and  the  dedication 
should  be  made  at  once.  The  building 
should  be  brought  to  reality  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible. 

John  P.  Kennedy  will  live  in  the  hearts  of 
men.    Let  him  live  also  In  the  arts  he  loved. 


A  MEMORIAL  FOR  PRESmENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
share  in  the  national  and  worldwide 
grief  at  the  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
but  I  also  feel  a  very  personal  sense  of 
loss  at  his  passing.  Having  served  in  the 
two  Congresses  during  his  Presidency, 
having  campaigned  with  him,  having 
seen  his  popularity,  his  vigor,  and  his 
selfless  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  peo- 
ple. I  have  felt  a  close  identification  with 
him.  It  has  been  a  sad  experience  for 
me  to  have  shared  In  the  mournful  cere- 
monies here  in  Washington. 

In  a  larger  sense,  however.  President 
Kennedy's  tragic  death  is  a  loss  to  our 
whole  country.  With  constant  cheer- 
fulness, unfailing  courage  and  faith  in 
America,  he  pressed  for  measures  which 
would  benefit  the  average  citizen  of  this 
country  and  bring  peace  to  the  world. 

We  shall  retain  our  pride  in  his 
achievements  and  our  conviction  that  he 
has  laid  firm  foundations  upon  which 
future  generations  may  build. 

In  his  great  Inaugural  address,  which 
we  heard  with  pride  less  than  3  years 
ago.  President  Kennedy  said  that  all 
work  on  national  problems  would  not  be 
finished  in  the  first  100  days  of  his  ad- 
ministration— nor  in  the  life  of  that  ad- 
ministration— but  he  urged  the  Nation 
to  begin  that  work  upon  the  complex 
problems  which  he  described. 

It  will  be  to  his  eternal  credit  that  in 
the  brief  space  of  time  allotted  to  him 
he  made  a  noble  beginning. 

In  the  words  of  Whittier: 

And  now  he  rests;  his  greatness  and  hi* 
sweetness 

No  more  shall  seem  at  strife 

And  death  has  molded  into  calm  com- 
pleteness 

The  statue  of  his  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  I  introduced  a 
resolution  calling  for  the  creation  of  a 
John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Commission, 
whose  fimctions  would  be  the  planning 
and  construction  of  a  suitable  memorial 
in  honor  of  the  martyred  President  of 
the  United  States. 


The  people  of  the  United  States  will 
insist  upon  a  permanent  memorial  in 
honor  of  their  35th  President  and  I  be- 
lieve that  it  should  be  located  in  or  near 
the  Nation's  Capital  where  he  labored 
most  effectively  in  their  behalf. 

I  have  no  preconceived  or  definite 
thoughts  as  to  the  type  of  memorial  that 
should  be  created.  President  Kennedy 
was  a  man  of  varied  interests  and  tal- 
ents. It  will  take  time  and  study  by  ex- 
perts in  many  fields  to  arrive  at  a  deci- 
sion as  to  a  memorial  that  would  best 
preserve  for  future  generations  the 
image  of  President  Kennedy.  Perhaps  a 
cultural  center  might  be  appropriate.  In 
any  event,  we  should  lose  no  time  in  au- 
thorizing a  start  on  this  study. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  AMERICA'S  NEWS 
MEDIA  ON  REPORTING  THE  MOST 
TRAGIC  WEEK  IN  OUR  HISTORY 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcoro  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  def- 
erence to  the  request  by  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Albert],  I  shall  withhold 
my  eulogy  to  President  Kennedy  at  this 
time  until  the  day  officially  proclaimed 
here  in  the  House  for  paying  tribute  to 
our  beloved  President. 

Perhaps  it  is  just  as  well  that  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  suggested  postponing 
the  official  tribute  to  President  Kennedy 
until  a  later  day.  Surely  our  hearts  to- 
day are  still  too  overcome  with  grief  to 
be  able  to  put  in  its  fuU  perspective  the 
glory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Nor  can  one  fully  assemble  today  a  de- 
scription which  would  do  justice  to  the 
magnificent  demeanor  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  during  this  grief -stricken  week- 
end of  heartbreak  and  sorrow. 

Only  the  poets  and  the  laureates  will  be 
able  to  fully  describe  the  majesty  with 
which  she  Inspired  the  whole  world 
throughout  her  tragic  ordeal. 

A  proper  tribute  to  the  former  First 
Lady  must  await  a  time  in  which  men 
can  compose  more  adequately  their  sor- 
row. 

I  should  like,  however,  today,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  pay  tribute  to  America's 
press,  radio,  and  television.  Never  in  the 
entire  scope  of  history  have  so  many  mil- 
lions of  people  been  able  to  witness  per- 
sonally one  of  the  great  tragedies  of  re- 
corded civilization. 

Television  and  radio.  In  particular,  are 
deserving  of  outstanding  commendation. 
Even  though  it  has  cost  these  two  media 
many  millions  of  dollars  In  lost  revenue 
through  the  cancellation  of  advertising 
commitments,  both  radio  and  television 
gave  the  American  people  such  a  graphic 
description  and  portrayal  of  those  in- 
credible 75  hours,  that  we  Americans  to- 
day can  take  pride  in  possessing  a  new 
dimension  in  understanding  history. 

Those  who  have  been  quick  to  criticize 
and  denounce  this  coimtry's  radio  and 
television  industry  would  do  well  to  study 
the  magnificent  manner  in  which  this 


industry  discharged  its  responsibilities 
over  the  most  grim  weekend  in  the  an- 
nals of  our  Nation. 

It  would  be  Impossible  to  try  to  single 
out  any  one  individual,  but  it  would  be 
equally  unfair  not  to  emphasize  that 
every  single  person  who  worked  on  the 
reporting  of  this  week's  tragic  events 
brought  a  new  concept  of  dignity  and 
ability  to  the  entire  profession. 

The  anchormen  on  the  networks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  maintained  that  degree  of  com- 
posure and  decorum  which,  in  effect,  set 
the  standard  for  our  entire  Nation  in 
grieving  the  monumental  loss  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that 
television  helped  immensely  to  create  an 
atmosphere  of  dignity  throughout  Amer- 
ica in  this  period  of  enormous  tragedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  only  today  can 
we  refiect  upon  what  an  appalling  and 
explosive  atmosphere  existed  throughout 
the  country  over  these  past  few  days. 
President  Kennedy,  it  is  now  perfectly 
obvious,  wsts  a  fantastically  popular  and 
beloved  President. 

The  first  flash  of  the  assault  upon  his 
life  and  the  subsequent  tragic  announce- 
ment of  his  death  touched  off  a  wave  of 
emotion  across  the  land  which  could 
have  led  to  all  sorts  of  bizarre  conse- 
quences. 

I  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  it  was  to  a 
great  extent  the  medium  of  television, 
through  Its  dignified,  albeit  compas- 
sionate, reporting  of  the  fast-breaking 
events  that  managed  to  help  America 
retain  Its  composure  and  its  sense  of 
balance. 

There  was  no  fanning  of  the  fire;  no 
coaching  of  those  already  on  the  prec- 
ipice in  their  rage  against  this  abhor- 
rent act;  no  hysterical  Inciting  of  a 
population  already  deeply  embittered  by 
the  wanton  and  senseless  assassination 
of  its  beloved  President. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  every  single  indi- 
vidual in  this  coimtry  who  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  reporting  of  this  tragic 
week  should  hold  his  head  high  with 
pride  that  he  or  she  discharged  his  or 
her  duties  in  a  manner  of  responsibility 
and  dignity  which  has  brought  the  entire 
commimications  industry  a  new  image 
of  profound  respect. 

History  will  show  that  America's  tele- 
vision and  radio  wrote  its  greatest  hours 
of  glory  last  weekend. 

Before  we  again  attack  television  and 
radio  as  a  "wasteland, "  let  us  ponder 
its  impressive  contribution  to  help  de- 
mocracy endure  its  most  tragic  experi- 
ence during  the  past  weekend. 

The  newspapers  of  this  country  can 
be  equally  proud.  Even  though  the 
printed  press  has  had  more  experience 
and  perhaps  has  more  time  to  avoid  rep- 
ortorial  mishaps,  I  think  that  America  s 
free  press  has  given  full  meaning  to  that 
part  of  the  Constitution  which  guaran- 
tees liberty  and  freedom  of  action  to  all 
journalists. 

As  we  scan  through  the  newspapers 
and  magazines  of  our  country,  we  find 
example  after  example  of  the  kind  of 
inspirational  writing  which  makes  us  all 
proud  to  be  Americans. 

The  still  photographers  of  America's 
newspapers  are  deserving  of  particular 
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commendation.  Who  will  again  ever  be 
able  to  equal  the  photograph  of  the  late 
President's  3-year-old  son,  John-John, 
offering  his  own  salute  to  his  fallen 
father  on  the  steps  of  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral? 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  but  one  single 
example  of  a  whole  ocean  of  emotion 
dramatically  captured  by  the  press  pho- 
tographers and  reporters. 

Each  of  those  men  and  women  has 
given  democracy  a  new  dimension 
through  their  inspiring  conduct,  both 
in  the  press,  on  radio,  and  on  television. 
They  have  insiired  that  our  Nation,  into 
infirilty,  will  always  present  the  most 
compelling  argument  for  a  free  press. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  even  begin  to  single  out  individuals 
for  honors,  but  I  should  like  today  to 
mention  one  whom  I  believe  we  can  all 
agree  stands  as  the  first  lady  of  American 
journalism. 

It  is  no  surprise  that  the  First  Lady 
of  America.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
the  widow  of  our  beloved  President, 
would  invite  Miss  Mary  McGrory  to  the 
White  House  Monday  for  a  personal 
thank  you. 

Miss  McGrory 's  stirring  portrayal  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy  during  her  great  ordesd 
shall  go  down  as  one  of  the  great  classics 
of  American  journalism.  I  have  never 
met  Miss  McGrory.  but  I  am  sure  that 
her  colleagues  of  the  press  will  readily 
join  me  in  acknowledging  her  as  one  of 
the  grreat  writers  of  our  time. 

The  depth  of  warm  understanding 
which  Miss  McGrory  demonstrated 
makes  us  all  proud  of  American  jour- 
nalism. I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  point  to  include  Miss  McGrory's 
classic  portrayal  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  or- 
deal. This  is  the  kind  of  writing  Pulitzer 
awards  are  made  of. 

To  the  men  and  women  of  America's 
Journalism  profession,  both  to  those  who 
work  with  the  written  word  and  those 
who  work  with  the  new  magic  of  elec- 
tronic journalism,  I  extend  my  heartiest 
commendation  for  a  job  exceptionally 
well  done. 

All  Americans  have  been  able  to  under- 
stand more  fully  last  weekend's  tragic 
events  because  of  the  tremendously  ca- 
pable men  and  women  who  report  the 
news.  Mr.  Speaker,  Miss  McGrory's 
article,  which  is  an  outstandiiig  example 
of  the  high  caliber  of  American  jour- 
nalism, follows: 

Thk  QRANDXua  or  EXath:  A  Tounc  Widow 

BaiNos   MxANiMO  TO   Taacic   Chaos 

(By  Mary  McGrory) 

Only  one  person  has  managed  to  pierce 
the  black  pall  of  horror  and  unreality  that 
has  gripped  the  Nation  since  last  Friday. 

It  is  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  the  President's 
widow. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  has  borne  herself  with  the 
valor  of  a  queen  in  a  Oreek  tragedy. 

Shock  alone  might  have  explained  her 
dry-eyed  composure.  But  Mrs.  Kenndy  has 
moved  with  more  than  the  mechanical  com- 
pliance that  sconetimes  overtakes  people  in 
appalling  circumstances. 

Everything  she  has  done  seems  to  be  a 
conscious  etfort  to  give  to  his  death  the 
grandeur  that  the  savagery  in  Dallas  was 
calculated  to  rob  It  of. 

It  has  been  as  though  she  were  trying  to 
show  the  world  that  courtesy  and  courage 


did  not  die  in  Dallas  last  Friday,  nor  the  tra- 
dition that  was  personified  by  her  husband, 
struck  down  in  brutal  irrelevance. 

She  agreed  to  his  burial  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  rather  than  in  Boston,  so 
that  he  would  belong  to  the  Nation  and 
would  not  in  the  end  have  the  stamp  of  a 
local  trsigedy. 

She  has  overwhelmed  White  House  aids 
with  her  meticulous  attention  to  the  mel- 
ancholy arrangements  that  have  had  to  be 
made.  She  designed  herself  the  memorial 
cards  for  his  requiem  mass.  She  suggested 
that  she  should  receive  the  foreign  digni- 
taries who  had  come  from  so  far  away  to 
pay  him  last  honor. 

From  the  moment  she  arrived  back  in 
Washington,  erect  and  composed,  wearing 
the  blood-stained  clothes  of  the  infamous 
day  in  Dallas,  she  has  imparted  meaning 
and  order  to  the  chaos  around  her. 

She  has  not  wanted  anjrthing  to  be  lost 
on  the  world. 

She  brought  her  two  children  to  the  Cap- 
ital yesterday. 

If  she  wanted  them  to  see,  however  im- 
perfectly, what  their  father  meant,  she  also 
dramatized  to  the  world  and  the  evU  people 
In  it  that  a  young  father  had  been  slain  as 
well  as  a  President. 

It  was,  with  the  irony  that  has  marked 
this  entire  episode,  approximately  the  mo- 
ment when  her  husband's  suspected  killer 
was  being  murdered  in  a  Dallas  police  station. 

She  took  6-year-old  Caroline  by  the  hand 
and  led  her  to  the  flag-covered  bier,  knelt 
and  kissed  it  and  returned  to  her  place. 

She  came  again  to  the  rotunda  with  her 
brother-in-law,  the  Attorney  General,  at  9 
o'clock  in  the  evening.  She  looked  Intently 
Into  every  face  she  saw  in  that  throng.  She 
walked  down  Capitol  HUl  and  stopped  to 
talk  to  a  group  of  nuns. 

The  crowd  was,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  reward- 
ing her  heroism  with  a  heroism  of  its  own. 
They  waited  hour  after  hour  in  the  cold 
evening.  They  complained  only  when  inter- 
lopers crossed  the  many  intersections  be- 
tween them  and  the  rotunda. 

The  line  stretched  for  many  blocks  and 
remained  long  after  the  rudest  calculation 
proved  there  was  no  hope  of  entry.  They 
waited  with  good  humor  and  camaraderie. 
Seven  blocks  from  the  Capitol  dome  stood  a 
young  man  with  a  guitar.  One  of  the  seven 
chUdren  of  a  man  in  his  neighborhood  car- 
ried the  guitar  case. 

Once,  reminded  that  the  President's  fa- 
vorite song  had  been  "BiU  BaUey,  Wont  Tou 
Please  Come  Home,"  they  sang  It  through. 
Then  they  did  "Swing  Low,  Sweet  Cliariot." 

A  young  mother  coping  with  6-year-old 
twin  boys,  said  she  would  wait  all  night  to 
go  In. 

A  bespectacled  Negro  said  simply,  "It's  the 
last,  least  thing  I  could  do  for  him." 

A  woman  who  had  just  had  a  foot  opera- 
tion, stood  clutching  a  tree  on  the  sidewalk. 
"I  hope  I  can  make  it,"  she  gasped,  "I 
wouldn't  do  this  for  anyone  but  President 
Kennedy." 

There  were  students  from  Syracuse,  a 
couple  from  New  York,  a  boy  from  Toronto, 
and  everywhere  the  crowd  was  punctuated 
with  the  black  and  white  habits  of  sisters, 
out  long  after  their  bedtime,  poignantly  re- 
calling a  recent  Kennedy  quip  that  while 
bishops  and  monsignors  were  always  Repub- 
licans, sisters  were  inevitably  Democratic. 

Inside,  four  young  saUors  performed  a  last 
act  that  was  (wrfectly  in  the  Kennedy  style. 
One  by  one,  they  baited  before  the  exact 
center  of  the  casket,  squsu-ed  their  white  caps 
and  executed  their  beet  salutes  for  their 
fallen  Commander  in  Chief. 

It  is  just  what  this  young  woman,  hitherto 
celebrated  for  her  beauty  and  elegance,  has 
been  doing  in  her  own  way  In  these  black 
days. 


DEBT  OP  GRATITUDE  TO  THE 
COMMUNICATIONS  MEDIA 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  United  States — nay.  the 
people  of  the  world — owe  a  great  debt  of 
gratitude  to  the  communications  media 
for  their  complete  and  sensitive  handling 
of  the  events  following  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy. 

It  required  the  greatest  sensitivity  to 
give  such  complete  coverage  of  a  family 
in  grief. 

It  required  the  deepest  understanding 
of  our  form  of  goveriunent  to  display  not 
only  for  Americans  but  for  idl  the  people 
of  the  world,  the  wondrous  majesty  and 
stability  with  which  the  transfer  of 
power  takes  place  under  our  175-year- 
old  Constitution. 

On  both  coimts  the  communications 
media  scored  superbly  well. 


OUR   NATION  HAS  LOST  A  GREAT 
LEADER 


Mr.   FRASER.    Mr.    Speaker.   I 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
lost  a  great  leader.  John  F.  Koinedy 
loved  his  country;  and  his  countrymen 
loved  him.  He  was  a  man  of  compas- 
sion and  o^  determination.  He  brought 
to  us  his  conviction  that  our  Nation  could 
fulfill  its  destiny  as  the  leader  of  free 
men. 

He  was  of  a  new  generation,  which 
has  seen  the  tragedy  of  two  w(x-ld  wars 
and  the  futility  of  efforts  to  prevent 
those  wars.  His  undeitttandlng  of  lils- 
tory  led  him  to  search  boldly  for  new 
paths  to  peace  with  honor.  He  knew 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  want 
peace,  and  he  worked  with  imagination 
and  determination  to  secure  it. 

He  understood  the  dsmamics  of  our 
Nation's  economy  and  he  acted  to  keep  it 
serving  the  welfare  of  the  people.  The 
Jobless,  the  sick,  the  elderly — all  thoee 
for  whom  our  Nation  has  not  yet  ful- 
filled its  promise — these  are  the  i>eople 
whom  he  sought  to  aid. 

He  spoke  with  conviction  about  the 
need  to  banish  hate  and  bigotry  and 
acted  to  translate  the  American  ideal  of 
equality  into  a  living  reality. 

Above  all  else,  he  brought  a  new  spirit 
to  our  Nation.  He  enlarged  our  hori- 
zons, and  taught  us  that  we  can,  when 
we  will,  find  within  this  Nation  a  greater 
fulfillment  of  our  own  lives. 

Let  us  then  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
goals  for  which  he  worked — peace  with 
honor,  the  elimination  of  hate  and  big- 
otry, and  an  abimdant  life  for  all.  His 
sacrifice  shall  not  have  been  In  ▼ain. 
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EULOGY  TO  THE  LATE  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MATSUNAOA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Hawaii? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
President  Is  dead — the  victim  of  an 
assassin's  bullet.  This  was  the  unbe- 
lievable news  from  Dallas  which  shocked 
and  stunned  the  Nation  and  the  world 
4  days  affo.  As  we  attempt  to  resume 
our  dally  resiKtnsibilities.  the  question 
which  weighs  most  heavily  upon  our 
minds  is,  "Why?  Wliy?  Why?  What 
manner  of  being  was  this  who  could  be  so 
filled  with  hatred  so  as  to  take  the  life 
of  a  man  whose  whole  heart  and  mind 
were  dedicated  to  world  peace  and  good 
will  toward  all  mankind?  Was  this  a 
product  of  our  vaunted  society?  Where 
had  we  failed?  And  why?  Why?  In- 
deed, the  greatest  tragedy  in  our  Nation's 
modem  history  has  given  us  cause  for 
some  real  soul  searching. 

President  Kennedy  will  go  down  in 
history  as  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents 
of  all  times.  Just  as  Abraham  Lincoln, 
almost  a  century  ago,  laid  down  his  life 
to  make  men  free,  so  did  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  give  up  his  life  to  free  his 
fellow  men  from  the  chains  and  shackles 
of  prejudice. 

We  have  lost  a  great  President;  in- 
deed, the  entire  world  has  lost  one  of  the 
greatest  leaders  it  has  ever  known.  He 
gave  voice  to  the  conscience  of  America 
and  to  the  dream  of  mankind;  he  gave 
action  to  the  conscience  of  America  and 
to  the  dream  of  mankind.  His  imwaver- 
ing  courage  and  enlightened  leadership 
will  forever  inspire  men  of  good  will 
evenrwhere  to  greater  heights. 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  children  and 
to  the  entire  Kennedy  family,  I  wish  to 
convey  the  deepest  sympathy  and  con- 
dolences of  the  people  of  the  State  of 
Hawaii  and  mine. 

In  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  American 
womanhood,  long  epitomized  by  the 
pioneer's  wife,  has  blossomed  into  full 
bloom  for  the  entire  world  to  behold  in 
admiration.  Burdened  by  the  grief 
known  only  to  a  bereaved  wife,  she 
drowned  the  woes  of  life  her  own  In  tears 
to  others  never  shown.  As  the  First  Lady 
of  our  land,  she  walked  In  composed  dig- 
nity as  if  gviided  by  that  same  hand 
which  inspired  the  rare  courage  and 
genius  of  her  late  husband. 


PROPOSED  SOLE-SOURCE  PUR- 
CHASE OP  A  CONTROL  ANTENNA 
FOR  A  DRONE  AIRPLANE 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqxiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, on  February  27,  1963. 1  criticized  in  a 


speech  to  the  membership  of  the  House 
the  proposed  sole  source  purchase  of  a 
control  antenna  for  a  drone  airplane. 
My  criticisms  were  based  on  the  fact  that 
the  Navy  had  or  should  have  manufac- 
turing drawings  for  the  AT  948/U  an- 
tenna and  that  competitive  procurement 
would  cut  the  cost  of  this  equipment  by 
at  least  50  percent. 

Today,  my  study  of  that  case  Is  con- 
cluded, and,  as  was  the  case  of  the  AS 
1018/URC  (XMI)  which  I  reported  here 
yesterday,  my  position  has  been  borne 
out  by  the  Comptroller  General. 

More  important.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
the  Navy  now  has  a  chance  to  save  not 
50  but  69  percent  of  the  tax  money  to  be 
spent  on  this  antenna  as  a  result  of  com- 
petitive bidding  forced  by  me.  This 
compares  with  the  up  to  $192,000  already 
wasted  on  this  same  equipment. 

After  I  related  to  the  Members  the 
facts  surrounding  the  AT  948/U  antenna 
in  my  February  27  speech.  I  asked  the 
Comptroller  General  to  investigate  the 
entire  matter.  I  also  demanded  that  the 
proposed  sole  source  procurement  be 
stopped  until  all  the  facts  were  known. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Comptroller  General 
has  completed  his  review  and  has  for- 
warded his  findings  to  me. 

It  was  my  contention  on  February  27, 
1963,  that  the  Navy  had,  or  should  have, 
manufacturing  drawings.  Mr.  Camp- 
bell's review  did  not  establish  that  the 
Navy  had  any  such  data.  However,  in 
his  report  to  me,  he  says  the  Navy  paid 
for  this  material  and  should  have  been 
using  it. 

It  might  have  had  it  except  for  the  fact 
that  everyone  In  charge  relied  on  the 
other  guy  to  get  a  job  done.  As  a  result, 
nothing  was  done.  One  middle-grade 
employee  certified  as  true  what  another 
thought  or  hoped  to  be  true.  The  result 
was  that  until  GAO  came  Into  the  pic- 
ture and  uncovered  the  real  facts,  noth- 
ing was  done  about  drawings. 

On  May  23,  1960,  the  Navy  called  the 
AT  948/U  antenna  an  "off-the-shelf  item 
which  is  proprietary  "  to  Chu  Associates, 
the  developer. 

On  March  19.  1962.  the  Navy  said: 

Tbe  AT  B48/XT  antenna  was  designed  and 
developed  by  Cbu  Associates  at  Its  own  ex- 
pense. 

On  October  8,  1962.  the  Navy  said: 

There  does  not.  however,  appear  to  be  any 
requirement  that  the  contractor  prepare  and 
furnish  a  complete  set  of  so-called  manu- 
facturing drawings. 

E^ren  Chu  Associates  says  it  never  sup- 
plied drawings  of  the  antenna  because  it 
considered  the  equipment  to  be  a  pro- 
prietary item. 

There  you  have  It,  The  rubberstamp 
brigade.  Both  the  Navy  and  Chu  Asso- 
ciates said,  time  after  time,  that  the  an- 
tenna was  a  patented  item,  developed  at 
Chu's  cost  and,  therefore,  the  Govern- 
ment had  no  right  to  manufacturing 
data.  That  evaluation  was  approved,  re- 
approved,  and  recertified  time  after  time. 

Now,  what  was  the  truth?  In  his  re- 
port to  me,  the  Comptroller  General 
said,  in  part: 

Our  review  (showed)  that  research  and 
development  contracts  were  awarded  by  the 
Navy  to  Dr.  Lan  Jen  Chu  and  to  Chu  Asso- 
cLates,  Inc.,  during  the  IdSCs  that  called  for 


research  in  scientific  areas.  Including  an- 
tennas. Further,  our  review  disclosed  that 
Chu  Associates,  Inc.,  had  received  some  pur- 
chase orders  or  subcontracts  from  Govern- 
ment prime  contractors  during  the  1950's  for 
antennas. 

Still  quoting  the  Comptroller  General. 
"In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  possible  that 
Dr.  Lan  Jen  Chu  or  Chu  Associates.  Inc.. 
developed  the  antenna  product — or  an- 
tenna family"  covered  by  its  patent  "as 
a  result  of  its  business  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  its  prime  contractors,  and 
therefore,  the  Government  should  have 
obtained  a  royalty-free  license  to  use  the 
patented  item,  including  a  right  to 
manufacturing  drawings,  in  the  produc- 
tion of  the  equipments  by  any  company 
selected  by  the  Government." 

Mr.  Campbell  said  the  GAO  plans  "to 
cover  this  aspect  of  the  development  of 
the  antennas"  in  a  "broader  review  of 
electronics  procurement  currently  in 
process." 

There,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  point  No.  1 
of  my  case.  Navy  proclaims  for  all  to 
hear  time  and  again  that  It  has  no  right 
to  what  it  calls  Chu's  patented  Item  de- 
veloped at  Chu's  expense.  But  the  GAO 
has  dug  under  the  redtape  and  found 
that  Chu  was  paid  for  development  of  the 
antenna— by  the  Navy— and  criticizes 
the  Navy  for  its  failure  to  obtain  what  it 
paid  for. 

Now.  as  to  point  No.  2,  the  waste 
in  past  procurements,  and  the  savings  In 
a  competitive  procurement. 

After  my  speech  of  February  27,  1963. 
the  sole  source  procurement  of  47  of  the 
AT  948/U  antennas  was  suspended.  Here 
is  what  the  GAO  report  says: 

The  award  of  the  contract  for  this  pro- 
posed procurement  had  not  been  made  when 
you  addressed  the  House  on  February  27, 
1963.  As  the  result  of  your  statement,  the 
Navy  Department  ordered  that  the  award  be 
sxispended  pending  a  complete  review  of  the 
procurement. 

Later  that  sole  source  procurement  was 
canceled. 

GAO's  report  to  me  showed  that  In 
the  past  a  total  of  224  of  these  antennas 
have  been  purchased  at  an  average  sole 
source  price  of  $1,254  each. 

Last  February  I  predicted  the  price 
would  fall  by  at  least  50  percent  when 
competitive  bidding  wsis  introduced.  As 
a  direct  result  of  my  statement  to  the 
House  and  work  done  by  GAO,  a  com- 
petitive procurement  of  these  Items  was 
Issued,  and  the  bids  were  opened  on  No- 
vember 12.  1963.  There  were  three  bid- 
ders. Bidder  A,  the  low  bidder,  asked 
$397.50  per  unit— $857  less  than  the  aver- 
age sole  source  price.  Thus,  the  competi- 
tive price  here  was  less  than  one-third 
the  sole  source  price,  or  31  percent.  Ex- 
pressed another  way.  the  sole  source 
price  was  over  300  percent  that  of  the 
competitive  price  of  the  low  bidder. 

Bidder  B,  the  second  low  bidder,  asked 
$713  per  unit — $541  less  than  the  average 
sole  source  price.  Bidder  B.  then,  under- 
cut the  sole  source  price  by  42  percent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bidder  A,  the  low  bidder, 
is  Randesign,  Inc..  Copiague,  Long  Island, 
N.Y.,  and  bidder  B  Is  Chu  Associates. 
Littleton,  Mass.,  which  got  an  average 
price  of  $1,254  for  the  same  antenna  sole 
source. 
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Competitive  bidding  works.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and  even  the  second  low  bidder  in  this 
procurement  proves  it.  Especially  so 
since  it  is  also  the  sole  source  producer 
who  jacked  the  price  up  when  it  operated 
without  fear  of  competition  from  other 
industry.  |  j 

Using  Randesign'b  bid  figure.  It  is  ob- 
vious that  in  the  two  previous  procure- 
ments, over  $192,000  was  wasted. 

Even  using  Chu's  figures,  they  show 
that  Chu.  the  competitive  biddei*,  could 
have  saved  the  Government  $121,240 
that  was  paid  to  the  same  Chu  sis  sole 
source  supplier. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  another  damning 
indictment  of  our  procurement  i^eople 
who  every  day  in  the  week  commit  one 
atrocity  after  another  on  our  tax  dol- 
lars, in  this  case,  as  in  the  case  I  spoke 
of  here  yesterday,  the  General  Accoimt- 
ing  Office  has  ferreted  out  the  real  facts 
at  my  request,  and  the  conclusion  is 
inevitable. 

I  wonder,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  this  more  of 
the  procurement  practice  In  which  As- 
sistant Secretary  of  Defense  for  Instal- 
lations and  Logistics  Thomas  D.  Morris 
sees  nothing  that  Is  a  departure  from 
good  procurement  practice?  This  is  an- 
other of  the  cases  that  he  had  seen  before 
he  made  that  statement  of  June  30,  1963. 

Answering  my  questions  about  this 
case,  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  for 
Installations  and  Logistics  Kenneth  E. 
BeLleu  couched  his  replies  always  in  a 
way  to  solidify  and  protect  Navy's  posi- 
tion that  a  sole  source  procurement  was 
mandatory.  It  was  the  GAO  which  got 
to  the  bottom  of  things  and  exposed  the 
Navy's  sham. 

This  proves  that  servants  such  as 
BeLleu  give  little  more  than  llpservice 
to  their  jobs.  The  resulting  inefficiency 
raises  the  cost  of  defense  and  hikes  every 
worklngman's  tax  bill.  This  case  in- 
volves waste  of  up  to  $192,000  and  is 
indicative  of  the  way  in  which  tax  money 
is  needlessly  thrown  to  the  winds. 

Since  these  procurement  people  inevi- 
tably hide  behind  superiors  such  as 
BeLleu,  and  since  the  superiors  Inevita- 
bly defend  them  regardless  of  their 
blame  or  innocence,  I  am  constrained  to 
state  that  the  top  procurement  officer 
behind  these  purchases  was  and  is  Ken- 
neth E.  BeLleu.  This  Is  another  case 
which  proves  BeLleu  Is  an  Inefficient 
luxury  the  taxpayers  cannot  afford. 
BeLleu  must  go. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
case  the  Navy  has  wasted  from  $121,000 
to  $192,000  on  sole -source  buys,  while 
the  first  competitive  procurement  there 
was  a  69 -percent  saving. 


INEFFICIENCY    OF   THE    DEPART- 
MENT OP  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  extend 
my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, last  March  19  1  apoke  to  the  member- 
ship— CONGRISSIONAI.  RECORD,  page 


4570 — about  the  inefficiency  and  down- 
right stupidity  of  the  Navy  Department 
in  conducting  procurements  for  a  radar 
antenna  identified  by  the  nomenclature 
AS-1018/URC(XMI).  That  same  day  I 
referred  the  matter  to  the  Comptroller 
General  requesting  a  complete  investi- 
gation and  report. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  now  received  that 
report  and  completely  reviewed  it.  Be- 
fore making  the  General  Accounting  Of- 
fice's findings  public.  I  want  to  again 
thank  Mr.  Joseph  Campbell  and  his  staff 
for  their  excellent  work.  Certainly, 
they  are  providing  a  wonderful,  needed 
service  to  the  Congress  and  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

If  only  the  Navy  had  examined  its  own 
actions  as  did  Mr.  Campbell.  His  report 
to  me  shows  that  the  Navy  lied  to  pro- 
spective bidders  for  the  manufacture  of 
this  antenna  when  It  issued  a  bid  docu- 
ment March  7,  1963.  It  also  shows  the 
Navy  wasted  at  least  $50,000  in  one  single 
past  procurement  of  this  antenna.  Fi- 
nally, the  GAO  report  to  me  knocks  down 
the  contention  of  Navy  and  the  former 
sole-source  supplier  that  drawings  can- 
not be  furnished.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
they  were  paid  for  by  the  Navy,  and  the 
developer  was  paid  to  develop  this  and 
other  antennas  in  the  1950's. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  perfect  example 
of  what  passes  for  the  good  procurement 
practices  constantly  referred  to  by  the 
Defense  Department.  This  is  exactly  the 
type  of  shenanigans  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  for  Installations  and  Logis- 
tics Thomas  D.  Morris  defends  as  not 
being  a  departure  from  good  practice. 

The  bid  document  for  purchase  of  the 
AS-1018  antenna  was  issued  on  March  7, 
1963,  to  close  April  9,  1963.  In  a  special 
notice  that  was  a  part  of  the  dociunent 
the  Navy  stated  it  did  not  know  if  any 
patents  were  Involved. 

When  I  made  my  presentation  to  the 
House  on  March  19,  1963,  I  pointed  out 
thac  such  a  vague  certification  is  enough 
to  frighten  away  many  bidders.  Not 
knowing  what  patent  rights  might  be  in- 
volved, how  strong  might  be  the  claim  to 
the  rights,  industry  might  well  save  the 
approximate  $5,000  it  costs  to  prepare  a 
bid  for  a  defense  contract.  My  feeling 
was  that  Navy  knew  if  there  were  patent 
rights  invcdved  all  along,  but  simply  put 
in  that  bogeyman  to  scare  away  competi- 
tion. 

In  his  report,  the  Comptroller  General 
says  that  10  days  after  my  speech  here 
on  the  fioor,  the  Navy  amended  the  bid 
document  to  state  that  only  one  patent 
might  be  Involved.  It  listed  the  patent 
number  and  gave  full  Information.  The 
information  proved  that  no  industry  need 
be  frightened  by  any  claim  of  proprietary 
rights. 

Armed  with  full  information,  industry 
went  to  work.  Seven  bidders  competed 
for  the  contract,  and  the  price  per  unit 
dropped  to  $487,  compared  to  $970  paid 
to  the  sole-source  producer,  Chu  Asso- 
ciates, Inc..  Littleton,  Mass. — a  50-per- 
cent drop  in  price.  Even  Chu  bid  $635 
per  unit  in  competition  when  It  got  $970 
each,  sole  source,  for  the  antenna. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  comparing  the  low 
bidder's  price  to  the  last  sole -source 
price,  there  \b  a  saving  on  this  one  small 


contract  of  over  100  percent  because  only 
$109,000  will  be  spent,  instead  of  the 
$218,000  last  spent  imder  a  sole-source 
contract.  Even  giving  the  sole-source 
producer  the  best  break  possible  still  re- 
flects a  saving  of  $33,000  on  this  one 
award,  when  Chu's  competitive  bid  is 
compared  to  that  of  the  low  bidder. 

Now,  what  about  that  phony  Navy 
certification  that  wasi  amended  10  days 
after  my  speech  here  an  the  fioor?  Here 
is  what  the  GAO  report  says : 

Our  review  Indicates  that  the  Navy's  spe- 
cial notice  originally  published  March  7. 
1963.  which  stated  the  Navy  did  not  know  If 
any  patents  were  Involved  In  this  procure- 
ment.  was  somewhat  less  than  fully  reveal- 
ing. The  Navy  did  know  before  March  7. 
1963.  that  Chu  Associates,  Inc..  was  assert- 
ing a  claim  to  patent  rights  on  this  Item. 
Therefore,  we  can  find  no  support  for  the 
Navy's  original  special  notice  and  we  believe 
the  amended  statement  Issued  on  March  29. 
1963.  could  just  as  well  have  been  Issued 
originally  on  March  7,  1963. 

There  you  have  point  No.  1,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  Navy  lied,  period.  Some- 
one in  the  Navy,  through  laziness,  just 
said  the  Navy  did  not  know  if  patent 
rights  were  involved  without  checking. 
It  was  easier  that  way.  Or,  someone  in 
the  Navy  pvu-posely  fabricated  a  lie  to 
scare  away  competition.  Ten  days  after 
being  caught  redhanded,  he  tried  to 
cover  his  tracks:  Either  alternative 
would  have  resulted  in  more  waste  but 
for  the  fact  that  I  stuck  a  pin  in  them 
and  pushed  out  needed  information. 

Point  No.  2  concerns  the  Navy's 
past  waste  on  this  procurement.  I 
charged  on  March  19, 1963,  that  the  Navy 
awarded  a  competitive  contract  to  Tur- 
bo-Machine Products,  Lansdale,  Pa.,  for 
$541  per  unit,  of  this  antenna.  At  al- 
most the  same  identical  time  it  proc- 
essed a  sole-source  contract  to  Chu  Asso- 
ciates for  $970  each,  thus  wasting  $429 
a  unit  and  $50,000  on  the  sole-source 
contract. 

What  does  the  GAO  say  of  that?  It 
says  the  contract  imder  competitive  bid- 
ding was  awarded  June  1. 1962,  to  Turbo- 
Machine  for  107  of  these  antennas,  at  a 
unit  price  of  $541  each.  On  June  29, 
1962,  a  sole-source  contract  was  award- 
ed to  Chu  Associates  for  121  luiits  of  the 
antenna,  at  a  price  of  $970  each. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say : 

Regardless  of  the  dates  of  the  procure- 
ment requests,  both  of  the  purchases  were 
being  processed  during  approximately  the 
same  period  of  time.  Our  review  Indicates 
they  were  being  processed  Independently  and 
that  when  each  was  concluded  by  a  contract 
there  was  no  coordination  as  to  the  prices 
paid  for  the  unit.  Thus,  although  the  con- 
tract with  Turbo-litachine  was  Issued  at 
a  price  of  $541  per  unit,  we  fotmd  no  evi- 
dence that  this  fact  was  known  or  consid- 
ered in  arriving  at  the  price  of  $970  per  unit 
stipulated  In  the  contract  Issued  to  Chu. 

In  summary,  the  Navy  could  have  con- 
tracted for  the  Item  at  a  lower  price  If  an 
appropriate  dellverly  schedule  could  have 
been  arranged. 

That  is  point  No.  2,  Mr.  Speaker.  It 
proves  that  there  was  no  coordination  in 
Navy  procurement;  that  inefficiency 
again  penalized  the  American  taxpayer. 
Navy's  left  hand  does  not  even  know 
what  its  left  hand  Is  doing,  much  less  its 
right. 
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I  suppose  this,  too,  is  not  considered  by 
the  Defense  Department  as  being  a  de- 
parture from  Kood  practice. 

Now,  to  point  three — the  final  point. 

I  contended  March  19,  1963,  that  the 
Navy  should  have  manufacturing  draw- 
ings. The  Navy  had  said  it  did  not  have 
them,  since  the  antenna  is  a  patented 
item. 

Navy  contract  NObsr  85111,  dated  Jan- 
uary 1961.  required  the  contractor  to 
submit  manufacturing  drawings.  Almost 
2  years  later,  the  contractor  submitted 
inadequate  drawings.  Four  months  later, 
the  Navy  got  around  to  telling  the  con- 
tractor they  were  not  suflBclent;  but  then. 
In  June  of  this  year,  the  Navy  said  Chu 
Associates  could  delete  proprietary  items 
from  the  drawings. 

I  had  GAO  checlc  out  development  of 
this  and  other  antennas,  and  the  OAO 
r^x>rt  to  me  says  on  this  topic : 

Our  review  did  show  that  research  and  de- 
velopment contract*  were  awarded  by  the 
Navy  to  Dr.  Lan  Jen  Chu  and  to  Chu  Asso- 
ciatM.  Inc.,  during  the  1950's  that  called  for 
research  In  scientific  areas.  Including  anten- 
nas. Purther,  our  review  disclosed  that  Chu 
Associates.  Inc..  had  received  purchase  or- 
ders or  subcontracts  from  Oovemment  prime 
contractors  during  the  1960'b  for  antenoM. 
In  view  of  these  facts,  it  is  possible  thatn3r. 
Lan  Jen  Chu  or  Chu  Associates,  Inc..  de- 
veloped the  anteiuia  product  (or  antenna 
family)  as  a  result  of  its  business  with  the 
Oovemment  suid  its  prime  contractors,  and. 
therefore,  the  Oovemment  should  have 
obtained  a  royalty-free  license  to  use  the  pat- 
ented Itstn,  Including  a  right  to  manufactur- 
ing  drawings  in  production  of  the  equipments 
by  any  company  selected  by  the  Oovemment. 

Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  point  No.  3  proves 
the  Navy  should  have  had  drawings  and 
could  have  gotten  responsible  comp>€ti- 
tion  much  earlier  than  was  the  case. 
But,  here  again,  inefBciency  and  incom- 
petency replaced  hard  work.  Taking  the 
line  of  least  resistance  and  accepting 
what  was  stated,  without  checking  into 
it,  replaced  intelligent  inquiry  which 
would  have  saved  valuable  tax  dollars. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  how  Navy 
weasels  out  of  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker. 
This  case  was  one  of  the  cases  into  which 
Assistant  Secretary  Morris  must  have 
looked  prior  to  being  quoted  In  the  Wash- 
ington Post  of  June  30,  1963,  that  "we 
havent  found  anything  we  consider  a 
departure  from  good  practice." 

Is  it  any  wonder  a  Member  of  Congress 
la  disgusted  and  disturbed  when  such 
outright  deceit  and  duplicity  is  labeled 
"good"  by  the  No.  1  procurement  officer 
In  the  Pentagon? 

This  is  exactly  the  way  in  which  so 
much  of  our  Defense  hardware  is  being 
bought.  These  middle-grade  people  take 
the  line  of  least  resistance;  the  other 
paper  pushers  sign  anything  that  crosses 
their  desks;  and  the  men  at  the  top  rub- 
berstamp  their  mistakes.  That  is  the 
reason  why  our  defense  dollar  Is  buying 
less  than  50  cents'  worth.  This  is  the 
reason  the  working  man's  tax  bill  is 
higher  each  year. 

National  defense  has  been  a  sacred 
cow  for  years,  and  these  people  have 
committed  one  atrocity  after  another, 
protected  by  this  shelter. 

In  this  particular  case,  the  blame  must 
be  shouldered  by  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the   Navy   Kenneth   E.   Belieu,   under 


whose  supervision  the  antenna  case  rests. 
His  Is  the  most  IneflDclent  command  of 
the  lot.  It  is  by  his  tacit,  unspoken  con- 
sent that  such  shady  deals  and  manipu- 
lations are  perpetrated.  I  shall  have 
more  to  say  about  BelJeu  in  the  future, 
and  the  evidence  will  all  point  to  one 
conclusion — BeLleu  must  go. 

Today's  address  is  the  first  of  10  cases 
I  will  speU  out  to  the  House  within  the 
next  3  weeks.  Tomorrow,  I  will  deal 
with  another  procurement  by  the  Navy. 

Conclusion:  $50,000  wasted  under  one 
sole-source  procurement.  Up  to  $108,000 
saved  by  latest  competitive  bidding. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  THE  PROTEC- 
TION OP  FEDERAL  JURISDICTION 
TO  THE  PRESIDENT  AND  VICE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  RKCoiti>  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecticm 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  dur- 
ing the  tragic  events  of  this  past  week- 
end, I  was  astounded  to  learn  that  it  Is 
not  a  Federal  crime  to  assault  or  assassi- 
nate the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Presently  the  trial  proceedings  and  the 
penalty  for  the  assault  or  assassination 
of  a  President  are  solely  determined  by 
the  laws  of  the  State  in  which  the  crime 
occurs. 

Ironically,  it  is  a  Federal  crime  to  kill 
lesser  Federal  officials  such  as  a  U.S. 
Judge,  U.S.  attorney.  Federal  marshal, 
and  F^I,  Internal  Revenue,  and  Secret 
Service  agents,  as  well  as  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Departments  of  Interior 
and  Agriculture. 

It  is  inconceivable  to  me  that  the  pro- 
tection of  Federal  Jurisdiction  offereid  to 
these  lesser  Federal  officials  has  not  been 
available  to  our  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. I  have  Introduced  a  bill  today  to 
amend  Title  18,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
ti(Hi  1114.  so  that  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency  are  specifically  covered. 

On  the  heels  of  this  horrible  tragedy 
which  has  befallen  our  Nation.  I  would 
welcome  the  support  of  my  colleagues  in 
this  effort. 


LEGISLATION  TO  AWARD  OUR  LATE 
AND  GREAT  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY  WITH  A  CONGRES- 
SIONAL MEDAL  OF  HONOR 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
offer  legislation  which  would  award  our 
late  and  great  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
with  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor. 

This  would  be  a  most  appropriate  ac- 
tion by  this  body  which  once  had  the 


services  of  this  distinguished  champion 
of  freedom  and  fighter  for  world  peace. 

F^w  men  have  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  more  notably  for  our  Nation  than 
the  late  President,  in  both  bodies  of  Con- 
gress and  then  for  an  all  too  brief  pe- 
riod as  Chief  Executive  of  the  land. 

As  Commander  in  Chief  of  our  armed 
services,  no  one  is  more  worthy  of  this 
honor,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  no  one  will  ever 
have  such  good  cause,  even  though  it 
must  be  awarded  posthumously. 

John  Kennedy  demonstrated  through- 
out his  life,  during  the  Second  World 
War  and  later  until  his  tragic  death  last 
Friday  in  Dallas,  that  he  had  the  qualities 
of  courage  that  make  genuine  heroes. 
His  life  became,  in  fact,  more  than  a 
profile  in  courage,  but  a  case  study  in 
courage  itself. 

It  would  seem  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
genuine  responsibility  of  this  House  to 
enact  this  legislation  which  would  au- 
thorize the  new  President,  in  the  name 
of  Congress,  to  award  the  honor. 

It  is  a  small  but  significant  gesture 
which  the  House  could  enact.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, and.  in  doing  so.  demonstrate  the 
honor,  resiJect.  and  love  we  have  in  our 
hearts  for  this  distinguished  American 
hero. 

JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  America  and  much  of  the  world 
mourns  the  late  President  Kennedy.  All 
of  us  here  In  the  House  extend  our  deep- 
est condolences  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy and  the  family. 

As  a  young  President,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy truly  articulated  the  dreams  of 
America  and  inspired  young  men  and 
women  to  new  dimensions  of  service  In 
the  cause  of  peace.  His  hopeful  and 
courageous  approach  to  the  future  will 
long  live  In  the  hearts  of  the  people. 

Who  can  forget  his  call  to  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans — "ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Who  can  forget  his  Injunction  "to  In- 
voke the  wonders  of  science  instead  of 
its  terrors"  in  exploring  the  stars,  con- 
quering the  deserts,  eradicating  disease, 
tapping  the  ocean  depths  and  encourag- 
ing the  arts  and  commerce. 

Who  can  forget  his  recognition  of  the 
great  truth  that  our  "revolutionary  be- 
liefs"— including  the  rights  of  man 
"come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the 
state  but  from  the  hand  of  God." 

Now  that  he  has  passed — but  with  us 
still — let  us  remember  his  imperatives: 

First.  That  "our  strength  as  well  as 
our  convictions  have  imposed  upon  this 
Nation  the  role  of  leader  In  freedom's 
cause." 

Second.  That  "continued  Federal  leg- 
islative inaction— on  civil  rights — will 
continue.  If  not  increase,  racial  strife — 
causing  the  leadership  of  both  sides  to 
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pass  from  the  hands  of  reasonable  and 
responsible  men  to  the  purveyors  of  hate 
and  violence." 

Third.  Thsl  in  building  the  peace— 
"together  we  shall  save  our  planet  or  to- 
gether we  shall  perish  In  its  fiames"  and 
that  "it  is  our  intention  to  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  to  an  arms  race,  but  to 
a  peace  race;  to  advance  step  lay  step, 
stage  by  stage,  until  general  and  com- 
plete disarmament  has  actually  been 
achieved." 

Finally,  do  not  his  words  before  the 
Massachusetts  Legislature  bear  relevance 
to  each  of  us  here  in  the  Congress: 

Of  thoM  to  whom  much  1b  given,  much  is 
required.  And  whso  at  some  future  date 
the  high  court  of  history  sits  In  Judgment  on 
each  one  of  us — reoordlng  whether  In  our 
brief  span  of  servlcs  we  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  Stats' — our  success  or  faUure. 
In  whatever  office  we  may  hold,  wlU  bs 
measured  by  the  answers  to  four  questions: 
wers  we  truly  men  of  courage — were  we  tnily 
men  of  Judgment — were  we  truly  men  of  in- 
tegrity— were  we  truly  men  of  dedication. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker.  In  this  hour  of 
stark  tragedy  for  our  country,  may  we 
stand  as  one  man  back  of  our  President 
and  our  Government.  May  Almighty 
God  guide  and  sustain  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 


CHURCH  SERVICES  DEVOTED  TO  A 
MEMORIAL  TO  OUR  LATE  PRESI- 
DENT, JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  thte  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objectioa. 

Mr.  RIEHLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
past  Sunday.  I  feel  confident,  the  major- 
ity of  Members  of  Congress,  together 
with  millions  of  other  Americans,  and 
people  all  around  the  world,  attended 
their  churches  to  worship.  In  most  in- 
stances, I  believe,  at  least  a  portion  of 
each  service  was  devoted  to  a  memo- 
rial to  our  late  President,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 

At  the  service  In  the  church  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  the  pastor's  remarks 
were  most  appropriate,  and  his  approach 
to  this  terrible  tragedy  was  helpful  to  me. 
Therefore,  I  would  like  to  share  these  re- 
marks with  my  colleagues  and  with  those 
who  read  the  Conoressionai.  Record. 

"On  the  Passing  of  John  F.  Kennedy," 
by  the  Reverend  Plnley  M.  Keech,  min- 
ister of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  Tully, 
N.Y..  foUows: 

On  thk  Passing  or  John  P.  Ksnnkdt 

In  the  a  days  Just  past  w«  have  been  cast 
low  by  the  passing  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. But  in  order  to  have  profound  appre- 
ciation It  Is  not  necessary  that  his  opinions 
be  altogether  ours,  xnar  his  politics  and  poli- 
cies. It  Is  necessary  only  to  know  that  his 
country  Is  our  country  and  that  his  citizen- 
ship is  ours  as  well;  and  because  of  this  we 
can  mourn  his  passing  from  mortal  life  in 
our  midst. 

We  aU  have  heard  many  details  of  the  cir- 
cumstances by  radio  and  television  which  we 
need  not  duplicate  here.  But  In  order  to  de- 
scribe adequately  the  enormity  of  the  crlms 
that  has  been  committed  we  must  say  some- 


thing Uke:  "One  person,  it  would  seem,  has 
taken  unto  himself  the  prerogative  which  is 
Ood's  ttlOQS — to  grant  life  to  a  human  being 
or  to  take  it"— and  herein  ts  the  essence  of 
the  tragedy. 

Beyond  merely  describing  what  has  come  to 
pass,  however,  we  crave  an  understanding  of 
what  is  happening  In  our  midst. 

Plret.  we  can  observe  that  there  Is  among 
us  a  national  personality.  Por  I  believe  that 
groups  as  well  as  persons  express  a  person- 
ality. We  belong  to  clubs  or  small  groups 
which,  by  virtue  of  the  persons  comprising 
them,  possess  a  corporate  personality.  The 
same.  It  seems.  Is  true  of  larger  groups,  the 
church  congregations  we  belong  to,  and  even 
political  parties.  And  a  luitlonal  personality 
now  shows  itself  In  grief  and  sorrow  for  the 
passing  from  this  life  of  our  President. 

But  Just  as  swely  a  national  personality 
wlU  also  be  observed  In  the  days  before  us 
as  the  Nation  continues  to  direct  Its  people's 
purposes. 

Second,  in  seeking  to  understand  what  now 
happens  among  us  and  within  us,  we  must 
br^g  to  the  surface  of  ooosdousness  what 
is  at  least  subconscious,  to  say  that  we  are 
now  str\ick  with  how  mortal  we  are.  That 
is  to  say,  upon  seeing  that  another  Is  Indeed 
mortal  we  have  it  dramatically  Impressed 
upon  us  that  we,  too.  are  mortal  and  that 
we  can  die  as  well  as  he. 

But  there  is  another  side  to  this  matter, 
namely,  that  somehow.  In  our  humanity  and 
htuuan  society,  we  are  a  part  of  ths  whole  oC 
life  that  creates  human  hatreds  and  pro-  J 
motes,  albeit  unwittingly,  even  psychopathic 
animosities  among  some  of  the  population. 
It  would  be  fitting  in  this  circumstance, 
therefore,  that  persons  of  the  church  use  the 
occasion  more  assuredly  to  dedicate  them- 
selves to  the  Kingdom  of  Ood  in  oor  midst 
and  resolve  therein  to  us*  ths  Christian 
gospel  as  a  oounterfocce  to  ths  psswions  of 
hatred. 

And  last,  in  the  happenings  around  us  we 
are  finding  the  true  purpose  of  intercession. 
that  Lb,  of  intercessory  prayer  in  which  ws 
render  {M'ayer  in  another's  behalf.  Be  as- 
sured that  we  are  not  offering  prayer  for  a 
dead  and  Inert  body.  We  pray,  rather,  in 
the  behalf  of  a  living  soul  received  of  our 
Heavenly  Father.  We  pray  for  a  family  now 
broken,  for  a  young  widow  and  her  almost 
infant  children,  and  for  a  family  that  has 
suffered  mu<di  tragedy  and  is  now  east  into 
the  consummate  tragedy  of  human  ezpol- 
eno*.  It  should  be  our  high  hop*  that,  in 
praying  In  the  face  of  tragedy,  we  shall  bs 
able  to  learn  also  of  life  in  its  goodness  and 
blessings. 

Involving  oiirselves.  as  we  have  done,  in 
intercession  for  others,  we  may  hope  also  that 
therein  shall  be  found  the  strength  and  di- 
rection for  our  lives  whereby  we  shall  be 
able  to  live  in  behalf  of  others  and  all. 

It  is  a  Christian  thing  to  do.  to  pray  for 
others.  It  is  a  Christian  thing  also  to  b* 
able  to  weep  with  those  who  weep  and  to 
mourn  with  those  who  niourn.  So  I  ask  that 
we  Join  with  others  of  our  fellow  citizens  in 
prayer,  silently  each  in  his  own  way.  and 
corporately  too. 


MESSAGES    OP    SYMPATHY    VBGM. 

MEMBERS  OP  THE  INTER-PAR- 
LIAMENTARY UNION  IN  EUROPE 
AND  SOUTH  AMERICA 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  messages  from  members  of  the 
Inter-Parllamentary  Union  in  Europe 
and  South  America. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
New  Yoi*? 

There  wasno  objection. 


Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 

following  cables  have  been  received  by 
me  to  transmit  to  the  UJ5.  national  group 
ot  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  and 
to  the  Congress.  They  are  the  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  of  the  Inter-Parlia- 
mentary Union  from  Its  Secretary  Gen- 
eral, Mr.  de  Blonay.  and  from  the 
same  group  on  behalf  of  the  Coim- 
cil,  and  the  president  of  the  Union, 
President  Mazzilli;  from  the  Spanish 
group  through  its  president,  Mr.  De 
Ananequi;  from  the  Brazilian  group 
through  its  president.  Mr.  Rui  Palmeira; 
from  the  Parliament  of  Monaco  through 
Its  president,  Mr.  Louis  Aureglia;  from 
the  Italian  group  through  Its  president, 
Mr.  Vodaccl  Plsanelli,  and  from  ttie 
French  group  through  its  president.  Sen- 
ator Moutet. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
the  seven  cables,  with  three  translations, 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

I  know  that  I  Interpret  the  sentiments 
of  the  Inter-Parllamentary  Union  in  request- 
ing you  to  transnalt  to  ths  UjB.  group  our 
feelings  of  profound  emotion  and  deep  sym- 
pathy in  the  tragic  passing  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, a  great  champion  of  democracy  and 
peace. 

Bloxat, 
Secretary  GenertA. 

Paus.  tiovemher  23, 1993. 
Mrs.  9t.  Obokoc. 
Inter-Parliamentary  Group. 
The  Capitol.  Washington,  D.C.: 

Suis  certain  interpreter  sentiments  union 
tout*  entlere  en  vous  priant  accepter  et 
transmettre  groupe  Americain  sentiments 
profonde  emotion  et  sympathle  emue  a  1 
occasion  traglque  disparltion  Pretident  Ken- 
nedy grand  senrlteur  de  la  democratie  et  d* 
la  palx. 

Blohat, 
Secretaire  General. 

DxpirrAoos  BaAnuAoy, 
November  Z3. 1963. 
Kathixini  St.  Ocobck, 
House  of  Representatives, 
WathiTi^on,  D.C.: 

Please  accept  my  own  name  and  behalf 
IPU  CouncU  expreaslan  deepest  sympathy 
tragic  event  President  Kennedy's  death. 
Not  only  the  United  States  but  the  whote 
world  mourns  on*  of  its  greatest  leaden. 

Ranixbi  MA>gn.iJ. 

VrrouA,  ltovem})er  24,  1963. 
OaoBcx  B.  Oaixowat, 
Library  of  Congress, 
Washtnffton.  D.C.: 

On  behalf  of  Spanish  group  Interpaiila- 
noentary  Union  please  express  American 
group  o\xt  most  sincere  condolence. 

Manttb.  DC  Akahsoux. 

BsAwn.TA,  Novemher  29,  1993. 
KATsnsNK  St.  Ovosck, 
Bcmae  o/  Representativea, 
Wmehiufton.  DC: 

Deeply  dUtressed  tragical  death  President 
Kennedy  I  present  nam*  Braxillan  group 
and  my  ov^  e]q>resslon  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Rxn  Palkeika. 

The  Inter-Parliamentary  group  of  the  prin- 
cipalis of  Monaco  is  deeply  shocked  at  tb* 
tragic  event  that  has  put  the  United  States 
and  the  world  in  mourning.  W*  express 
through  you  our  profound  condolences  and 
the  deep  emotion  of  the  members  of  th* 
National  Council  and  the  whole  population 
of  Monaco. 

liOins  AuKsoxxA, 

President. 
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MONACovnxz,  November  23,  1993. 
MSB.  Kathkxine  St.  Ocokos, 
V.S.   Interparliamentary   Oroup,   House   Oi- 
fice  Building,  Washington.  D.C.: 
Oroupe  Int«rparlementalre  Princlpaut*  de 
Monaco  coiuteme  {>ar  traglque  evenement  qui 
endeulUe  les  etatsunU  et  le  monde  vous  ez- 
prlme  condooleances  profoundement  emues 
des  membres  consell  natlnal  et  de  la  popu- 
lation Monegaoque. 

Louis  AnrnxoLU. 

President. 

Roma,  November  25,  1963. 
Mas.  St.  Okcmiox, 

Chairman,  United  States  of  America  Group 
tPU.  the  Capitol.  Washington,  DC: 
Touched  for  the  tragic  lost  President  Ken- 
nedy on  behalf  of  lUllan  group  please  ac- 
cept deepest  condolences  while  jointing  to 
the  natlons's. 

VODACCI   PiSANEUJ. 


Deeply  shocked  by  your  national  mourn- 
ing. The  French  national  group  wishes  to 
express  Its  very  sincere  and  deep  compassion. 

IIOUTXT. 


Famb,  November  25,  1963. 

'Lt.  PSEStDCNTK  ST.  OEOKGX, 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC: 

Profondement  bouleverse  par  votre  deull 
national  groupe  Francals  vous  ezprlme  sa 
tie»  sincere  et  blen  vleve  compassion. 

MOUTXT. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  F. 

KENNEDY 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  John  F.  Kennedy  died 
in  action.  A  young  man  in  the  height 
of  his  powers,  he  gave  his  life  for  his 
;  coimtry.  May  God  comfort  his  loved 
ones  and  give  guidance  to  President 
i  Johnson  in  his  constitutional  tasks.  In 
j  this  most  critical  time,  for  our  country 
'  and  for  our  troubled  world.  President 
Johnson  has  my  support. 

As  Mrs.  Lindsay  and  I  paid  tribute 
to  the  late  President  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  the  day  after  his 
yoimg  life  was  cut  short,  and  later  in 
the  great  Rotunda  of  the  Capital,  and 
finally  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  our 
thoughts  were  with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the 
children  and  the  family,  with  our  coun- 
trymen, and  with  the  people  of  the  17th 
Congressional  District  in  whose  name 
and  for  whom  we  stood  in  silent  prayer. 

Out  of  the  wreckage  perhaps  there  will 
emerge  a  greater  sense  of  the  Nation's 
needs  and  fresh  determination  to  get  on 
with  the  job.  The  Congress  has  been 
divided  and  deadlocked  on  civil  rights 
and  other  great  issues  of  our  time.  Per- 
haps the  late  President's  tragic  death 
will  bring  into  fociis  and  perspective  the 
futility  of  putting  private  prejudices 
ahead  of  public  needs  and  human  rights. 

Always  out  of  the  deepest  dark  of  the 
night  there  comes  the  first  rays  of  the 
new  sun  and  the  new  day.  This  week 
we  celebrate  Thanksgiving  Day  and 
though   we   mourn   our   President   and 


weep  for  his  widow  and  children,  we 
have  much  to  be  thankful  for. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  world  is  in 
relative  peace. 

We  are  thankful  that  each  American 
family  will  have  a  Thanksgiving  meal. 

We  are  thankful  that  providence  gave 
us  John  F.  Kennedy  even  for  a  short 
While. 

We  are  thankful  that  out  of  the  ashes 
there  can  come  a  new  sense  of  unity  and 
commitment  to  values  and  purposes 
other  than  self. 

We  are  thankful  that  in  the  new  day 
the  tensions  and  bitterness  arising  from 
unsolved  problems  of  human  rights  may 
at  last  be  solved  by  a  people  and  a  Con- 
gress awakened  to  the  need  for  action. 
We  are  thankful  that  this  we  can  do  in 
memory  of  the  late  President. 

We  are  thankful  that  the  unity  and 
partnership  of  the  Western  World  has 
been  reaffirmed  and  rededicated  by  the 
act  of  respect  and  faith  by  the  mon- 
archs,  presidents,  and  prime  ministers  of 
the  West,  whose  country's  have  had 
theif  share  of  tragedy,  in  bowing  their 
heads  under  an  American  flag  in  an 
American  cemetery. 

Finally,  we  are  thankful  for  and  have 
a  new  awareness  of  the  moral  fiber, 
courage,  and  strength  of  the  American 
family,  because  we  have  been  shown  by 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  that  the  American 
family  has  that  character,  courage,  and 
strength. 

For  all  of  these  things  we  are  grateful, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  for  these  reasons  this 
Thanksgiving  will  carry  extra  meaning 
for  every  American  home. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  ADDITIONAL 
VIEWS  TO  ACCOMPAl^  HOUSE 
REPORT  NO.  914  ON  H.R.  7152 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  and  the  fol- 
lowing members  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  may  have  until  Monday,  De- 
cember 2,  1963,  to  file  additional  views  to 
accompany  House  Report  No.  914  or  H.R. 
7152:  Mr.  Cahh-l,  Mr.  Mathias,  Mr.  Mac- 
Qregor,  and  Mr.  Brouwell. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT.  JOHN  P. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROMWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy,  like  a  clang- 
ing of  bells,  tells  us  that  we  have  been 
remiss. 

Assassination,  because  of  its  effect  on 
the  operation  of  this  Government  and 
because  of  its  infinite  consequences,  is  a 
different  crime  from  mincer. 

Nothing  is  more  completely  or  appro- 
priately within  the  Federal  pui^ew  than 
the  security  of  the  functions  of  Govern- 


ment by  protection  of  the  physical  safety 
of  its  officers.  I  shall  offer  a  bill  to  ex- 
tend existing  law  to  protect  the  lives  of 
all  Presidents  so  long  as  they  live  and  the 
lives  of  all  other  elected  offlcials  of  the 
Federal  Government,  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  and  the  Justices  of  the  Supreme 
Court  during  their  terms  of  office. 

I  shall  also  prepare  a  measure  which 
will  make  punishable  armed  assault  on 
any  such  offlcials  during  the  same 
periods. 

I    commend    consideration    of    these 


measures. 


LINCOLN'S  SPRINGFIELD  MOURNS 
ANEW 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
niinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy  had 
unusual  meaning  for  Springfield.  111. 
Ninety-eight  years  ago  that  prairie  com- 
munity knew  the  sorrow  of  bringing 
home  for  final  rest  the  remains  of  an- 
other martyred  President,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, killed — like  Mr.  Kennedy — in  the 
prime  of  his  life  and  in  the  prime  of  his 
service  to  his  country  by  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

Springfield  had  sent  young  Lincoln  to 
Congress  and  had  seen  him  rise  to  na- 
tional fame  in  the  Lincoln-Douglas  series 
of  debates  over  slavery.  On  Februair  H. 
1861.  the  citizens  of  Springfield  received 
Lincoln's  affectionate  farewell,  as  the 
President-elect  entered  the  train  that 
was  to  take  him  to  the  White  House. 
Four  years  later  he  returned  to  Spring- 
field in  a  coffin. 

Jack  Heintz,  the  present  publisher  of 
Sprlngfield'8  Illinois  State  Journal,  a 
paper  that  reported  Lincoln's  assassina- 
tion a  century  ago,  cried  out  last  Satur- 
day with  these  words: 

What  kind  of  man  Is  this?  At  1  p.m.  I 
look  out  my  window  at  a  street  Christmas 
decoration  which  is  now  black.  A  man  has 
died  at  the  hands  of  a  madman.  The  skies 
are  darkened  by  a  drizzling  rain  which  echoes 
my  despair.  What  manner  of  man  Is  this 
who  would  differ  so  violently  with  a  father, 
a  husband,  a  country's  leader  who  would  do 
but  what  he  felt  In  his  heart  was  best  for 
his  fellow  American,  fellow  man?  May  Ood 
have  some  mercy  on  his  soul  to  the  end  of 
his  violent,  misshapen,  and  maniacal  days. 

The  Journal's  companion  newspaper, 
the  niinois  State  Register,  the  same  day 
carried  this   front-page  black-bordered 
editorial : 
Nation   in   Statx   or   Shock   at   Presioxnt's 

TRAGIC  DXATH 

Our  beloved  President  Is  dead,  victim  of  a 
biUlet  fired  by  a  cowardly  assassin.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  sxirvlved  the  ordeals 
of  war  as  a  gallant  hero,  went  to  his  death 
as  he  led  this  Nation  In  a  quest  for  peace. 

The  people  of  the  United  States,  numb 
with  shock  at  the  tragic  manner  in  which 
our  President  died,  mourn  as  one.  Our 
hearts  go  out  In  sadness  and  deep  sympathy 
for  the  President's  family  In  their  bereave- 
ment.    The  death  of  President  Kennedy  Is 
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m  low  to  all  hum^anlty.  a  loss  made  even  more 
tragic  by  the  manner  In  wlUch  he  died. 

Thla  dastardly  crime  shook  to  the  core 
even  the  most  calloused,  and  the  cntlr* 
Nation  poured  out  its  grief  unashamedly  at 
the  news  of  the  President's  death,  and  min- 
gled with  the  tears  were  emotion-flUed  out- 
pourings of  anger  at  ths  psychopathic  killer 
who  had  pulled  the  trigger  to  fire  the  buUet 
that  snuifed  out  the  Ufa  of  the  President. 

John  FltBgenOd  Kennedy,  the  fourth  Presi- 
dent ol  the  United  SUtes  to  die  at  the  hands 
of  an  assassin,  had  experienced  in  his  46 
years  the  rols  of  successful  lawyer,  author 
and  recipient  of  a  PulltEcr  Prize,  of  Senator 
of  the  United  States  and  of  President  of  tb» 
United  States.  He  bad  experienced  personal 
suffering  and  hardship  in  the  military  serv- 
ice of  his  country:  he  provided  leadership 
with  the  quality  of  greatness  during  this  cold 
war  period  of  International  political  strife 
with  the  Communists:  and,  he  was  a  hus- 
band and  father,  a  role  dear  to  his  heart. 
He  was  a  man  of  Integrity,  a  man  of  honesty, 
a  man  of  deep  conrlctloQ  and  sincerity. 

In  a  moment  of  tragedy,  his  life  ended. 
But  ths  principles  in  which  he  believed,  and 
for  which  he  fought,  will  Uve  on  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  live  on  to  fight  the  tMtttie 
President  Kennedy  considered  his  greatest 
goal,  the  quest  for  peace. 

In  this  hour  of  breavement.  we  Join  with 
all  Americans  In  their  sorrow  and  in  their 
prayers  for  our  fallen  leader.  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 


A  MEMORIAL  TO  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Ricora. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  taken  from  us  a  great  and 
enlightened  leader,  a  noble  soul  and  a 
gifted  citizen  of  the  Republic. 

This  tragic  end  to  the  young  and 
spirited  life  of  our  President  has  brought 
to  our  country  a  period  of  deep  sadness 
and  mourning  as  the  fun  magnitude  of 
our  Nation's  loss  becomes  more  apparent 
with  each  passing  hour. 

In  this  period  of  deep  sorrow,  while 
our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  her  little  ones,  and  to  the 
entire  Kennedy  family,  our  minds  turn 
to  the  need  for  a  lasting  and  suitable 
memorial  to  our  late  President.  I  can 
think  of  no  greater  memorial  to  his  life 
and  times  than  a  development  of  the  full 
truth  behind  his  assassination. 


PRESIDENT    KENNEDY'S    UNDELIV- 
ERED SPEECH 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcoro  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  of  tragedy  there  is  much 
that  all  of  us  oould  say,  yet  in  a  sense 
there  is  nothing  to  say.  In  this  hour  of 
national  and  international  grief  let  us 


dedicate  ours^ves  to  the  principles  and 
purpose  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy; 
let  us  unite  in  common  determination  to 
cleanse  our  national  life  of  bigotry  and 
vituperation;  in  doing  so,  let  us  consider 
the  words  of  our  beloved  President 
which  he  had  prepared  to  deliver  to  the 
Dallas  Citizens  Council  and  the  Dallas 
Assembly.  In  that  speech,  an  eloquent 
statement  of  American  policy,  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  President  Kennedy  in- 
tended with  words  of  reason  to  caution 
against  "voices  preaching  doctrines 
wholly  unrelated  to  reality,  wholly  un- 
suited  to  the  sixties,  doctilnes  which  ap- 
parently assume  that  words  will  suffice 
without  weapons,  that  vituperation  is  as 
good  as  victory  and  that  peace  is  a  sign 
of  weakness." 

The  text  of  the  undelivered  speech 
follows: 

Text  PaxPAazo  roa  Dallas 

I  am  honored  to  have  tills  invitation  to 
address  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dallas 
Citizens  CotmcU.  Joined  by  the  members  of 
the  Dallas  Assembly — ^and  pleased  to  have 
this  (^i^xu-tunity  to  salute  the  Graduate  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Southwest. 

It  Is  fitting  that  these  two  symbols  of 
Dallas  progress  are  united  in  the  sponsorship 
of  this  meeting.  For  they  represent  the  best 
qualities,  I  am  told,  of  leadership  and  learn- 
ing in  tills  city — and  leadership  and  learning 
are  indispensable  to  each  other. 

The  advancement  of  learning  depends  on 
community  leadership  for  financial  and 
political  support — and  the  producta  of  that 
learning,  in  turn,  are  essential  to  the  leader- 
stilp's  hopes  for  continued  progress  and 
prosperity.  It  Is  not  a  coincidence  that  those 
communities  possessing  the  l>est  in  research 
and  graduate  facilities — ^from  MJ.T.  to  Cal 
Tech — tend  to  attract  the  new  and  growing 
Industries.  I  congratulate  those  of  you  here 
in  Dallas  who  have  recognized  these  basic 
facts  through  the  creation  of  the  unique  and 
forward-looking  gradviate  research  center. 

Lane  IN  WOSLD  AITAIXS 

This  link  between  leadership  and  learning 
Is  not  only  essential  at  the  community  level. 
It  Is  evee  more  indispensable  in  world  affairs. 
Ignorance  and  misinformation  can  handicap 
the  progress  of  a  city  or  a  company — but  they 
can,  If  allowed  to  prevail  in  foreign  policy. 
handicap  this  country's  security.  In  a  world 
of  complex  and  continuing  problems,  in  a 
world  full  of  frustrations  and  irritations, 
America's  leadership  must  be  guided  by  the 
lights  of  learning  and  reason — or  else  those 
who  confuse  rhetoric  with  reality  and  the 
plausible  with  the  possible  will  gain  the 
popular  ascendancy  with  their  seemingly 
■wlft  and  simple  solutions  to  every  world 
problem. 

There  will  always  be  dissident  voices  heard 
In  the  land,  expressing  opposition  without 
alternatives,  finding  fault  but  never  favor, 
perceiving  gloom  on  every  side  and  seeking 
Influence  without  responslbUity.  Those 
voices  are  Inevitable. 

But  today  other  voices  are  heard  in  the 
land — ^voloes  preaching  doctrines  wholly  un- 
related to  reality,  wholly  unsulted  to  the 
sixties,  doctrines  which  appsu^ntly  assume 
tiiat  words  wlU  sulBce  without  weapons,  that 
vituperation  Is  as  good  as  victory  and  that 
peace  is  a  sign  of  weakness. 

At  a  time  when  the  national  debt  is 
steadily  being  reduced  In  tarns  of  its  btirden 
on  our  economy,  they  see  that  debt  as  the 
greatest  single  threat  to  our  security.  At  a 
time  when  we  are  steadily  reducing  the 
number  of  Federal  employees  serving  every 
thousand  citizens,  they  fear  those  supposed 
hordes  of  dvU  servants  far  more  than  the 
actual  hordes  at  opposing  armies. 
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We  cannot  expect  that  everyone,  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  decade  ago,  wlU  "talk  sense  to 
the  American  people."  But  we  can  hope  that 
fewer  people  will  listen  to  nonsense.  And 
the  notion  tiiat  this  Nation  is  headed  for  de- 
feat through  deficit,  or  that  strength  is  but 
a  matter  of  slogans,  ts  nothing  but  Jtist  plain 
nonsense. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  status 
of  our  strength  and  our  security  becaxise 
this  question  clearly  calls  for  the  most  re- 
spKjnaible  qualities  of  leadership  and  the 
most  enlightened  products  of  scholarship. 
For  this  Nation's  strength  and  security  are 
not  easily  or  cheaply  obtained — nor  are  they 
quickly  and  simply  explained. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  strength  and  no 
one  kind  will  suffice.  Overwhelming  nuclear 
strength  cannot  stop  a  guerrilla  war. 
Formal  pacts  of  alliance  cannot  stop  inter- 
nal subversion.  Dlsplajrs  of  material  wealth 
cannot  stop  the  disillusionment  of  diplomats 
subjected  to  discrimination. 

Aiiote  all.  words  alone  are  not  enough. 
The  United  States  is  a  peaceful  nation.  And 
where  our  strength  and  determination  are 
clear,  our  words  need  merely  to  convey  con- 
viction, but  belligerence.  If  we  are  strong, 
our  strength  wUl  speak  for  Itself.  If  we  are 
weak,  words  will  be  no  help. 

STSZNOTH   or  Am  FLAH 

I  realize  that  this  Nation  often  tends  to 
Identify  turning  points  in  world  affairs  with 
the  major  addresses  which  preceded  them. 
But  It  was  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that 
kept  all  Europe  away  from  this  hemi- 
sphere— It  was  the  strength  of  the  Brttteh 
Fleet  and  the  width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 
It  was  not  General  Marshall's  speech  at  Har- 
vard which  kept  communism  out  of  Western 
Europe — It  was  the  strength  and  stability 
made  possible  by  our  military  and  economic 
assistance. 

In  this  administration  also  It  has  been 
necessary  at  times  to  issue  specific  warnings 
that  we  could  not  stand  by  and  watch  the 
Communists  conquer  Laos  by  force,  or  Inter- 
vene in  the  Congo,  or  swaUow  West  Berlin,  or 
maintain  offensive  missUes  on  Cuba. 

But  while  our  goals  were  at  least  tempo- 
rarily obtained  in  those  and  other  instances. 
our  successful  defense  of  freedom  was  due — 
not  to  the  words  we  used — but  to  the 
strength  we  stood  ready  to  vtst  on  behalf  of 
the  principles  we  stand  ready  to  defend. 

BCVIXWS    AMMAB  OF  SXSKVOTH 

This  strength  Is  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent elements,  ranging  from  the  moat  mas- 
sive deterrents  to  the  most  subtle  Infiuenoea. 
And  all  types  of  strength  are  needed — no  one 
kind  could  do  the  Job  alons.  Let  us  take 
a  moment,  therefore,  to  review  this  Nation's 
progress  in  each  major  area  of  strength. 

First,  as  Secretary  McNamara  made  clear 
in  his  address  last  Monday,  the  strategic 
nuclear  power  of  the  United  States  has  ijeen 
so  greatly  modernized  and  expanded  in  the 
last  1,000  days,  by  the  rapid  production  and 
deployment  of  the  most  modem  missile  sjrs- 
tems  that  any  and  all  potential  aggressors 
are  clearly  confronted  now  with  the  impoesl- 
blllty  of  strategic  victory — and  the  certainty 
of  total  destruction — If  by  reckless  attack 
they  should  ever  force  upon  va  the  necessity 
of  a  strategic  reply. 

In  less  than  S  years,  we  have  increased 
by  60  percent  the  number  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines scheduled  to  be  in  force  by  the  next 
fiscal  year — Increased  by  more  than  70  per- 
cent our  total  Polaris  purcliase  program — In- 
creased by  50  percent  the  portion  of  oxir  stra- 
tegic bomtiers  on  15-minute  alert — and  in- 
creased by  too  percent  the  total  number  of 
nuclear  weapons  available  In  our  atrat«gle 
alert  forcea. 

Our  security  Is  further  enhanced  by  the 
steps  we  have  taken  regarding  these  weap- 
ons to  improve  the  ^>eed  and  certain^  at 
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their  responBC.  their  readlseas  at  all  times 
to  respood,  their  ability  to  survive  an  attack 
and  their  ability  to  be  carefully  controlled 
and  directed  through  secure  command 
opera  tlODB. 

But  the  lessons  of  the  last  decade  have 
taught  us  that  freedom  cannot  be  defended 
by  strategic  nucletu-  power  alone.  We  have, 
therefore,  In  the  last  3  years  accelerated  the 
development  and  deployment  of  tactical  nu- 
clear weapons — and  Increased  by  60  percent 
the  tactical  nuclear  forces  deployed  in  West- 
em  Europe. 

Nor  can  Europe  or  any  other  continent 
rely  on  nuclear  forces  alone,  whether  they 
are  strategic  or  tactical.  We  have  radically 
improved  the  readiness  of  our  conventional 
forces — increased  by  46  percent  the  number 
of  combat  ready  army  divisions — increased 
by  100  percent  the  procurement  of  modem 
army  weapons  and  equipment — Increased  by 
100  percent  our  ship  construction,  conver- 
sion and  modernization  program — increased 
by  100  percent  our  procurement  of  tactical 
aircraft — Increased  by  30  percent  the  niun- 
ber  of  tactical  air  squadrons — and  Increfised 
the  strength  of  the  Marines. 

As  last  month's  Operation  Big  Lift — which 
originated  here  in  Texas — showed  so  clearly, 
this  Nation  Is  prepared  as  never  before  to 
move  substantial  numbers  of  men  in  sur- 
prisingly little  time  to  advanced  positions 
anjrwhere  in  the  world.  We  have  Increased 
by  176  percent  the  procurement  of  airlift 
aircraft — and  we  have  already  achieved  a 
75  percent  Increase  In  our  existing  strategic 
airlift  capability.  Finally,  moving  beyond 
the  traditional  roles  of  our  military  forces, 
we  have  achieved  an  increase  of  nearly  600 
percent  in  our  special  forces — those  forces 
that  are  prepared  to  work  with  our  allies  and 
friends  against  the  guerrillas,  saboteurs,  in- 
surgents and  assassins  who  threaten  freedom 
in  a  less  direct  but  equally  dangerous  man- 
ner. 

But  American  military  might  should  not 
and  need  not  stand  alone  against  the  Etmbl- 
tlons  of  International  conununlsm.  Our  se- 
curity and  strength,  in  the  last  analysis, 
directly  depend  on  the  security  and  strength 
of  others — and  that  Is  why  our  military  and 
economic  assistance  plays  such  a  key  role 
in  enabling  those  who  live  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  wcK'Id  to  maintain  their 
Independence  of  choice. 

Omi  assistance  for  these  nations  can  be 
painful,  risky,  and  costly,  as  is  true  in  south- 
east Asia  today.  But  we  dare  not  weary  of 
the  task.  For  our  assistance  makes  possible 
the  stationing  of  3.6  million  allied  troops 
along  the  Communist  frontier  at  one-tenth 
the  cost  of  maintaining  a  comparable  num- 
ber of  American  soldiers.  A  successful  Com- 
munist breakthrough  in  these  areas,  neces- 
sitating direct  n.S.  intervention,  would  cost 
us  several  times  as  much  as  our  entire  f<»'- 
elgn-ald  program,  and  might  cost  us  heavily 
in  American  lives  as  well. 

MOffr  rOB  NINE  COUNTBIXa 

About  70  percent  of  our  military  assistance 
goes  to  nine  key  countries  located  on  or  near 
the  borders  of  the  Oonununist  bloc;  nine 
countries  confronted  directly  or  Indirectly 
with  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression — 
Vietnam,  Free  China.  Korea,  India.  Pakistan, 
Thailand,  Oreece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  No  one 
of  these  coiintrles  possesses  on  its  own  the 
resources  to  maintain  the  forces  which  over 
own  chiefs  of  staff  think  needed  in  the  com- 
mon Interest. 

Reducing  our  efforts  to  train,  equip,  and 
assist  their  armies  can  only  encourage  Com- 
munist penetration  and  reqviire  in  time  the 
increased  oversea  deployment  of  American 
combat  forces.  And  reducing  the  economic 
help  needed  to  bolster  these  nations  that  un- 
dertake to  help  defend  freedom  can  have  the 
same  disastrous  result.  In  short,  the  $60  bil- 
lion we  spend  each  year  on  our  own  defense 
could  well  be  ineffective  without  the  $4  bil- 


lion required  for  military  and  economic  as- 
sistance. 

Our  foreign -aid  program  Is  not  growing  in 
size;  it  Is.  on  the  contrary,  smaller  now  than 
in  previous  yecuv.  It  has  had  Its  weaknesses, 
but  we  have  undertaken  to  correct  them,  and 
the  proper  way  of  treating  weaknesses  is  to 
replace  them  with  strength,  not  to  Increase 
those  weaknesses  by  emasculating  essential 
programs. 

Dollar  for  dollar,  in  or  out  of  Government, 
there  is  no  better  form  of  Investment  in  our 
national  security  than  our  much  abused  for- 
eign-aid program.  We  cannot  afford  to  lose 
it.  We  can  afford  to  maintain  it.  We  can 
surely  afford,  for  example,  to  do  as  much  for 
our  19  needy  neighbors  of  Latin  America 
as  the  Conununlst  bloc  is  sending  to  the  is- 
land of  Cuba  alone. 

LOSS    THKOnOH    BAIXOT8 

I  have  spoken  of  strength  largely  In  terms 
of  the  deterrence  and  resistance  of  aggres- 
sion and  attack.  But.  in  today's  world,  free- 
dom can  be  lost  without  a  shot  being  fired, 
by  ballots  as  well  as  bullets.  The  success  of 
our  leadership  is  dependent  upon  respect  for 
our  mission  in  the  world  as  well  as  oiu*  mis- 
siles— on  a  clearer  recognition  of  the  virtues 
of  freedom  as  well  as  the  evils  of  tyranny. 

That  is  why  our  information  agency  has 
doubled  the  shortwave  broadcasting  power 
of  the  Voice  of  America  and  Increased  the 
number  of  broadcasting  hours  by  30  per- 
cent— increased  Spanish -language  broad- 
casting to  Cuba  and  Latin-American  read- 
ers— and  taken  a  host  of  other  steps  to  carry 
our  message  of  truth  and  freedom  to  all  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth. 

And  that  is  also  why  we  have  regained  the 
initiative  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space — 
making  an  annusd  effort  greater  than  the 
combined  total  of  all  space  activities  under- 
taken during  the  fifties — launching  more 
thtm  130  vehicles  into  earth  orbit — putting 
into  actual  operation  valuable  weather  and 
conununicatlons  satellites — and  making  it 
clear  to  all  that  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica has  no  Intention  of  finishing  second  in 
space. 

This  effort  is  expensive  but  It  pays  Its 
own  way,  for  freedom  and  for  America.  For 
there  is  no  longer  any  fear  in  the  free  world 
that  a  Communist  lead  In  space  will  be- 
come a  permanent  assertion  of  supremacy 
and  the  basis  of  military  superiority.  There 
is  no  longer  any  doubt  about  the  strength 
and  skill  of  American  science.  American  in- 
dustry. American  education,  and  the  Ameri- 
can free  enterprise  system.  In  short,  our 
national  space  effort  represents  a  great  gain 
In,  and  a  great  resource  of,  our  national 
strength — and  both  Texas  and  Texans  are 
contributing  greatly  to  this  strength. 

Finally,  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that  a 
nation  can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than  she 
is  at  home.  Only  America  which  practices 
what  it  preaches  about  equal  rights  and  so- 
cial Justice  will  be  respected  by  those  whose 
choice  affects  oiu:  future.  Only  an  America 
which  has  fully  educated  its  citizens  is  fully 
capable  of  tackling  the  complex  problems  and 
perceiving  the  bidden  dangers  of  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  And  only  an  America 
which  is  growing  and  prospering  economical- 
ly can  sustain  the  worldwide  defense  of  free- 
dom, while  demonstrating  to  all  concerned 
the  opportunities  of  our  system  and  society. 

It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are  strength- 
ening our  security  as  well  as  our  economy  by 
our  recent  record  Increases  In  national  in- 
come and  output — by  surging  ahead  of  most 
of  Western  E\u-ope  in  the  rate  of  business 
expansion. 

And  the  margin  of  corporate  profits — by 
maintaining  a  more  stable  level  of  prices 
than  almost  any  of  our  oversea  competi- 
tors— and  by  cutting  personal  and  corporate 
Income  taxes  by  some  $11  billion,  as  I  have 
proposed,  to  assure  this  Nation  of  the  long- 


est and  strongest  expansion  in  our  peacetime 
economic  history. 

This  Nation's  total  output — which  3  years 
ago  was  at  the  $500  billion  mark — will  soon 
pass  $600  billion  for.  a  record  rise  of  over 
$100  billion  in  3  years.  For  the  first  time 
In  history  we  have  70  million  men  and 
women  at  work.  For  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory average  factory  earnings  have  exceeded 
$100  a  week.  For  the  first  time  In  history 
corporation  profits  after  taxes — which  have 
risen  48  percent  in  less  than  3  years — have 
reached  an  annual  level  of  $27.4  billion. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens.  I  cite  these 
facts  and  figures  to  make  It  clear  that  Amer- 
ica today  Is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Our 
adversaries  have  not  abandoned  their  an\bl- 
tlons — our  dangers  have  not  diminished — 
our  vigilance  cannot  be  relaxed.  But  now  we 
have  the  military,  the  scientific  and  the  eco- 
nomic strength  to  do  whatever  must  be  done 
for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of  free- 
dom. 

That  strength  will  never  be  used  In  pur- 
suit of  aggressive  ambitions — it  will  always 
be  used  in  pursuit  of  peace.  It  will  never  be 
used  to  promote  provocations — It  will  always 
be  used  to  promote  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes. 

We  in  this  country,  in  this  generation, 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom. 
We  ask,  therefore  that  we  may  be  worthy 
of  our  power  and  responsibility — that  we 
may  exercise  our  strength  with  wisdom  and 
restraint — and  that  we  may  achieve  In  oxir 
time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.  That 
must  always  be  our  goal — and  the  righteous- 
ness of  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength.  For  as  was  written  long  ago,  "Ex- 
cept the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watchman 
waketh  but  in  vain." 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOEISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  a  sun- 
lit street  last  Friday,  a  moment  in  time 
was  made  timeless  in  tragedy.  And  now 
we  mourn  our  lost  President. 

The  sense  of  revulsion  that  humanity 
has  produced  the  twisted  sniper  may  be 
tempered  by  the  sure  knowledge  that  it 
as  also  produced  the  nobility  that  was 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

He  has  left  us  a  legacy  of  high  purpose 
and  idealism.  Our  willingness  to  accept 
this  inheritance  and  our  active  commit- 
ment -to  it  would  be  our  finest  memorial 
to  him. 

May  God  grant  him  sweet  repose. 


VETERANS  OF  FOREIGN  WARS 
NATIONAL  HOME 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  RouDEBUSHl  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  today  to  make 
the  Members  of  Congress  aware  of  a  very 
wonderful  and  unique  institution  located 
at  Eaton  Rapids,  Mich. 

This  institution  is  operated  by  a  great 
veterans'  organization,  the  Veterans  of 
Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States,  and 
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is  called  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars 
National  Home. 

Many  of  you  know,  I  believe,  of  my  ac- 
tivities in  the  VPW,  for  I  feel  sure  you 
remember  that  I  met  some  of  you  in  your 
native  States  when  I  toured  our  Nation 
as  Commander  in  Chief  in  1957  and  1958. 
The  VFW  actually  is  the  second  largest 
veterans'  organization  in  the  world,  and 
is  the  largest  organization  consisting  ex- 
clusively of  men  who  have  served  our  Na- 
tion overseas  and  were  thus  awarded  a 
campaign  medal  for  such  service.  I 
might  add  further  that  the  VPW  reqxilres 
an  honorable  discharge  from  wartime 
service  in  the  armed  services  and  cam- 
paign medal  service  for  eligibility. 

Our  organization  is  chartered  by  Con- 
gress and  is  now  made  up  of  nearly  10,000 
individual  units  called  posts.  The  mem- 
bership rolls  number  nearly    1,300,000. 

Inasmuch  as  the  United  States  has 
participated  in  many  campaigns  and  ex- 
peditions, we  find  our  membership  made 
up  of  veterans  of  the  Spanish-American 
War,  World  War  I,  World  War  n,  the 
Korean  conflict,  and  the  many  cam- 
paigns and  expeditions  recognized  by  the 
U.S.  Government. 

The  VPW  is  also  very  proud  of  its 
ladies  auxiliary  of  some  400,000,  giving 
a  combined  membership  of  men  and 
women  of  nearly  1%  million  Americans. 
The  VFW  this  year  is  headed  by  an  out- 
standing veteran  from  Brooklyn,  N.Y., 
Joseph  J.  Lombardo,  and  our  ladies 
auxibary  is  under  the  direction  of  the 
National  President,  Lillian  Campbell,  of 
Neenah,  Wis. 

I  have  indicated  that  this  is  a  unique 
organization,  and  our  national  home  Is 
an  unique  institution.  I  think  that  Its 
very  founding  is  unusual,  and  will  be  of 
Interest  to  the  Members  of  this  Congress. 

In  September  1924,  first  consideration 
was  given  at  the  national  encampment 
of  the  VFW.  held  that  year  at  Atlantic 
City,  N.J..  to  the  establishment  of  a  na- 
tional home  for  the  orphan  children  of 
our  members.  The  National  Council  of 
Administration,  the  ruling  body  of  the 
VFW  between  encampments,  had  a  ses- 
sion in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  in  October  of 
1924  and  appointed  a  committee  wiUi 
full  power  to  act  as  it  deemed  fit  to  ac- 
quire farmland  near  Eaton  Rapids, 
Mich.,  and  thereby  provide  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  home.  The  com- 
mittee reported  favorably  to  another 
council  meeting  tn  December  1924,  and 
action  was  taken  to  convey  to  the  VFW 
National  Home  the  then  Grand  River 
Stock  Farm  at  Eaton  Rapids,  owned  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Corey  J.  Spencer,  of  Jack- 
son, Mich. 

The  home  was  Incorporated,  following 
its  acceptance  of  the  farmland  by  the 
VFW.  as  a  nonprofit  membership  corpo- 
ration under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
Michigan,  and  charter  was  filed  with  the 
secretary  of  state  of  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan in  January  1925.  This  act  was  ap- 
proved by  the  national  encampment  in 
August  1925,  at  Tulsa.  Okla.  By  this 
action,  I  feel  that  my  comrades  of  the 
VFW  gave  real  emphasis  to  the  long- 
standing VFW  motto — "To  honor  the 
dead  by  helping  the  living." 

To  continue  just  briefly  with  the  his- 
tory of  our  national  home,  the  first  oc- 


cupancy was  in  March  1925,  when  the 
widow  of  one  of  our  members,  and  her 
six  children,  became  the  first  family  to 
move  into  the  home.  At  that  time,  they 
were  housed  in  the  original  farmhouse 
which  had  served  as  the  residence  on  the 
Grand  River  Stock  Farm. 

The  original  land  conveyed  to  the 
VFW  amounted  to  472  acres.  However, 
later  purchases  increased  the  size  of 
these  holdings  to  the  640  acres  the  home 
presently  occupies. 

The  first  cottage — and  here  I  might 
qualify  that  term  by  saying  that  the  cot- 
tages at  our  national  home  are  rather 
elaborate,  permanent  dwellings  con- 
structed of  either  brick  or  stone  and 
equivalent  to  private  homes  in  the  very 
best  neighborhoods  of  American  cities — 
was  built  in  1926  by  the  State  of  Michi- 
gan, and  is  referred  to  now  as  Michigan 
Cottage  No.  1.  This  cottage  is  still  in 
existence  and  Is  in  use  by  the  home. 

The  first  cottage  constructed  by  a  de- 
partment— or  State — organization  of  the 
VFW  was  New  York  No.  1.  completed  in 
1927.  Since  that  time,  many  other  de- 
partments have  built  cottages  at  our 
national  home,  and  each  unit  represents 
a  great  deal  of  hard  work  by  my  com- 
rades and  sisters  of  the  VFW  residing 
in  the  department  which  provides  the 
funds  for  the  construction. 

Only  in  one  instance  was  a  cottage 
constructed  by  one  individual  post.  That 
was  Parker  D.  Cramer  Post  2145  in  Clar- 
ion, Pa.  The  last  cottage  completed  was 
by  the  Department  of  North  Dakota  in 
1962,  and  we  now  have  32  of  these  beau- 
tiful homes  housing  children  and  giving 
ample  room  for  a  total  of  230  boys  and 
girls. 

So  many  comrades  and  sisters  of  our 
organization  have  contributed  to  the 
growth  of  the  home  that  it  is  impossible 
to  list  them  all.  Very  Important  assist- 
ance to  the  national  home  came  from 
the  ladles  auxiliary,  for  example,  in 
building  the  original  hospital  and  then, 
as  a  separate  project,  adding  a  wing  to 
that  hospital.  The  ladies  auxiliary  also 
built  the  community  center,  the  nursery, 
the  guest  lodge  and  the  chapel,  and  in- 
stalled a  complete  street-lighting  system. 

The  Military  Order  of  the  Cootie  like- 
wise has  furnished  important  and 
needed  additions  to  the  home  by  con- 
structing an  athletic  field  and  field- 
house,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  swimming 
pool,  the  fire  bam  and  its  modem  and 
efficient  fire  truck,  which  is  manned  by 
the  older  boys  living  at  the  national 
home. 

It  is  most  difficult  to  single  out  those 
who  have  contributed  time  and  money 
for  our  national  home,  but  this  great 
institution  is  mighty  cloed  to  the  hearts 
of  all  the  men  and  women  of  the  VFW. 
Individual  posts,  county  councils,  dis- 
tricts, and  departments  have  built 
streets,  provided  transportation  and 
heating  systems,  and  provided  general 
upkeep  and  improvement  of  the  cot- 
tages. The  Michigan  ladies'  auxiliary 
built  the  relief  housemothers  cottage, 
and  the  department  of  Pennsylvania  ex- 
panded and  improved  the  Woodside  Cen- 
ter, named  in  honor  of  a  distinguished 
past  commander  in  chief,  Robert  G. 
Woodside.    And  just  recently  the    de- 


partment of  Montana  built  a  modem 
dairy  farmstead  to  house  the  Holstein 
cow  herd  originsdly  started  by  South 
Dakota  and  provide  modem  and  sani- 
tary dairy  equipment. 

It  seems  that  when  one  who  loves  our 
home  attempts  to  discuss  or  describe 
this  great  institution,  it  is  difficult  to 
restrict  the  amount  of  time  and  space. 

On  June  30.  1962,  our  annual  audit, 
certified  by  a  CPA,  showed  the  fixed 
assets  of  the  home,  including  the  build- 
ings, land,  livestock,  et  cetera,  to  be 
valued  at  $1,805,084.  I  think  you  wovdd 
be  interested  in  knowing  how  the  money 
is  obtained  for  the  care  and  education 
of  the  children  at  our  national  home. 

Primarily,  the  source  of  Income  is 
threefold : 

First,  funds  are  obtained  from  the 
sale  of  Christmas  seals  to  the  members 
of  the  VFW  and  the  ladies'  auxiliary; 
and  very  importantly,  the  annual  sale 
of  the  VFW  buddy  poppy  provides  vital 
help  and  income;  naturally,  a  third 
source  would  be  contributions  from  posts 
and  auxiliaries,  as  well  as  donations  and 
bequests  from  individuals  who  love  this 
home  so  very  dearly. 

I  would  say  that  the  national  home 
of  the  VFW  is  in  the  very  forefront  of 
children's  homes  regardless  of  location  in 
providing  a  homelike,  noninstitutlonal 
atmosphere.  Family-sized  living  units 
each  have  a  house  mother  end  provide 
a  typical  American  home  in  suburban- 
like surroundings,  with  complete  inte- 
gration into  school,  civic,  uid  religious 
life  of  the  nearby  community  of  Elaton 
Rapids.  The  house  mother  prepares  the 
food  for  her  family  unit,  and  I  can  as- 
sure you  that  I  have  sampled  this  food 
and  would  say  that  it  is  of  excellent 
quality  and  that  each  meal  Is  prepared 
and  eaten  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
would  be  in  an  average  American  home. 
The  blessing  is  offered,  and  the  trials 
and  tribulations  of  juvenile  life  are  dis- 
cussed by  the  children  with  their  house 
mother. 

The  VFW  has  never  felt  it  would  be 
wise  to  set  up  private  schools  on  the 
homesite,  and  has  provided  that  school 
and  religious  life  be  in  the  public  schools 
and  in  churches  of  the  children's  own 
choice  in  Eaton  Rapids. 

During  its  nearly  40  years  of  service, 
the  VFW  national  home  has  provided 
care  for  a  great  number  of  children, 
many  of  whom  lived  there  during  their 
entire  childhood.  Hundreds  have  gradu- 
ated from  Eaton  Rapids  High  School  and 
a  great  number  have  gone  on  to  schools 
of  higher  learning,  including  universities 
and  trade  schools.  The  higher  learning 
is  usually  on  scholarships  provided  by 
various  individuals.  VFW  organizations, 
or  by  the  home  itself.  More  than  150  of 
our  children  served  in  World  War  n  and 
Korea,  and  3  of  our  fine  young  men  paid 
the  supreme  sacrifice.  Many  received 
medals  and  citations  and  were  wounded 
in  service.  They,  like  their  fathers,  have 
Joined  that  great  group  of  comrades  who 
have  served  this  Nation  so  very  well. 

The  alimini  of  our  home  make  up  an 
impressive  list  of  engineers,  lawyers,  doc- 
tors, businessmen,  farmers,  nurses,  sec- 
retaries, and  homemakers  who  provide 
care  for  their  own  children.    They  have 
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fitted  themselves  well  Into  the  social  and 
Indvistrlal  life  of  our  Nation.  Most  of 
our  graduates  now  have  their  own  fami- 
lies, and  those  Uvlner  near  oar  national 
home  often  return  for  visits,  alonir  with 
which  gave  them  their  chance  in  life. 

If  the  VFW  had  no  other  function,  its 
existence  would  certainly  be  justified  by 
the  opportunity  furnished  our  children. 

May  I  conclude  by  saying  what  in- 
spired these  remarks  before  the  Con- 
gress. The  VFW  national  home  Is  oper- 
ated by  a  board  of  trustees,  made  up  of 
10  home  districts  representing  the  States 
of  the  United  States.  This  board  serves 
a  period  of  5  years  on  staggered  terms, 
so  that  two  trustees  are  subject  to  elec- 
tion each  year.  This  year  I  was  honored 
by  election  to  the  board  of  trustees, 
representing  district  4,  which  is  Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Illinois,  and 
Indiana. 

The  other  new  trustee  to  join  the  board 
was  Dr.  Ouy  C.  Richardson,  of  Bristol. 
Va. 

At  Its  first  meeting,  the  board  elected 
Mrs.  Hedwlg  Olson,  of  Denison.  Iowa, 
as  president,  and  Benjamin  F.  Winn,  of 
Rohnert  Park.  Calif.,  as  vice  president. 
The  board  also  reelected  Charles  A.  Wag- 
ner, of  Dearborn.  Mich.,  as  attorney,  and 
Mr.  A.  E.  Littlefield.  of  Eaton  Rapids,  as 
secretary-treasurer.  Both  of  these  men 
have  served  the  home  for  many  years. 

Other  trmtees  are  Thomas  Bennett,  of 
Bridgeport,  Conn.;  Mrs.  Gertrude  Riilnd. 
of  Wilmington.  Del.;  lAx.  William  R. 
Baker,  of  Winnsboro.  La.;  Mr.  Fred  E. 
Barrett,  of  Chester.  Mont.;  Mr.  Walter  J. 
Gates,  of  Galveston,  Tex.;  and  Mr.  Wel- 
lington Rupp.  of  Seattle,  Wash. 


MONTANA  FARM  IN  MICHIGAN  AT 
THE  VFWS  NATIONAL  HOME 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Montana  [Mr.  Olsenl  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RxcoRo  and  Include  an  article. 

•nie  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, In  carrying  on  the  discussion  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  National 
Home.  It  Is  with  great  pride  that  I  point 
out  the  participation  of  my  State  of 
Montana  In  making  this  national  home 
a  reality. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  national  home  pro- 
vides for  what  every  mother  and  father 
In  every  section  of  our  beloved  country 
prays  for.  A  place  in  the  world  where 
children  may  grow  up,  pursuing  their 
Quest  for  peace  and  contentment  In  a 
climate  of  peace  and  universal  good  will. 

To  explain  fully  the  work  the  Mon- 
tana VFW  and  auxiliary  have  done  in 
making  the  Montana  Farmstead  a  real- 
ity and  a  paying  entity  at  the  home.  I 
Include  the  article  appearing  In  the 
March  3  issue  of  the  Great  Falls  Tribune 
at  this  point  in  the  Record: 

MOITTAMA  FaUC  XM  MICHICAN 

(By  RiU  Undblom) 
One   of   th«   moet   unusual   of   Montana 
farmBteads  Is  deep  in  tlxe  daliyland  of  an- 
other State. 


It's  the  Montana  Parmatead  at  tb«  Vet- 
erans of  Foreign  Wars  National  Home  in 
south-central  Michigan  23  mllea  from  the 
State  capital  of  Lansing. 

The  VFW  National  Home  Is  a  unique  vil- 
lage of  children — unlqu*  In  that  It  is  avail- 
able only  to  widows,  sons,  and  daughters  of 
VFW  members.  It  also  Is  one  of  the  moct 
beautifully  developed  children's  vlllagea  In 
the  world. 

Playing  a  large  part  In  the  financial  and 
educational  operations  of  the  home  is  the 
Montana  Farmstead,  the  pride  of  Montana 
VFW  and  auxiliary  members  who  have  more 
than  SM.OOO  Invested  in  this  modern  dairy 
farm. 

A  Montanan.  Fred  Barrett,  of  Chester,  has 
an  Important  role  in  the  operation  of  the 
home.  He  was  elected  president  of  the 
home  board  last  October  and  will  serve  iintU 
October  1963.  

When  It  was  founded  In  193S.  the  VFW 
National  Home  was  a  single  farm  cottage  and 
a  group  of  farm  buildings  on  473  acres. 
From  the  fint  famUy,  the  widow  and  6  chU- 
dren  of  Sgt.  Edward  Pollett,  it  has  grown  to 
a  present  capacity  of  260  children.  There 
now  are  195  children  and  40  housemothers 
at  the  home. 

The  home  today  has  50  units,  including  32 
cottages,  a  modem  hospital,  day  nursery, 
guest  lodge,  chapel,  clothing  and  grocery 
store  on  a  50-acre  campus,  and  the  Montana 
Farmstead,  with  500  acres  of  fertile  dairy 
and  orchard  land. 

The  home  was  developed  entirely  within 
the  VFW  organization.  State  departments 
have  provided  many  Improvements.  Includ- 
ing family-sized  cottages,  a  service  center, 
picnic  ground,  private  lake  area,  swimming 
pool,  athletic  field,  water-softening  system, 
fireflghting  equipment,  and  paved  streets. 

Not  aU  State  organizations  have  had  unit 
projects  at  the  home,  but  children  from  all 
States  are  welcome  if  they  meet  eligibility 
requirements.  There  is  no  distinction  as  to 
creed. 

When  the  Montana  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  Department  began  its  dairy  farmstead 
project  at  the  home  in  the  fall  of  1957.  there 
were  only  an  old  bam  and  a  farmhouse  at 
the  location. 

Now  tliere  are  a  10.000-bale  hay  barn  with 
concrete  yard,  a  62  by  160-  foot  cattle  barn  or 
loafing  parlor  for  the  dairy  cows,  a  modem 
mllldng  parlor,  new  fencing,  and  new  slloe 
with  an  automatic  sUage  movw  connected  to 
the  feed  bunk. 

With  the  new  farm  setup,  the  milking  herd 
was  Increased  from  about  40  head  to  more 
than  90,  with  more  Increases  planned.  Dur- 
ing the  past  5  years,  the  farm  has  developed 
to  the  point  where  a  net  profit  of  more  than 
$7,000  was  realized  last  year  to  aid  in  the 
home's  operation.  Previously  the  farm  was 
a  nonpaylng  proposition,  and  in  some  years  a 
lUblllty. 

All  finances  for  the  home  are  direct  dona- 
tions from  VFW  and  auxiliary  members  with 
the  exception  of  the  public  buddy  poppy  sale; 
which  Is  VFW-sponsored — 1  penny  for  every 
poppy  sold  goes  to  the  home.  The  sale  of 
VFW  National  Home  Christmas  Seals  to  VFW 
and  auxiliary  members  accounts  for  the 
largest  single  Income  item,  about  9300.000  net 
annually.  The  current  operating  budget  Is 
over  a  half  million  dollars. 

The  home  has  pioneered  in  certain  aspects 
of  residential  child  care  methods  and  is 
recognized  as  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States.  Child  care  experts  from  all  over  the 
world  visit  the  home,  many  of  them  at  the 
suggestion  of  the  United  Nations,  to  observe 
and  learn  Its  methods. 

No  children  are  adopted  from  the  home. 
Families  are  kept  Intact.  The  average  child 
at  the  home  has  been  there  for  more  than  3 
years,  some  for  their  entire  childhood. 

Children  attend  public  school  in  Eaton 
Rapids,  4  miles  distant.  Those  old  enough 
to   attend   church   are    required   to    affiliate 


themselves  with  the  church  of  their  family 
choice  and  participate  in  youth  groups  of 
Eaton  Baplds  churches. 

Many  home  graduates  have  gone  on  to 
college,  helped  by  VFW  and  other  scholar- 
ships. More  than  160  have  served  In  the 
Armed  Forces.  Oraduates  who  now  have 
their  own  families  often  return  to  show  their 
chUdren  the  home  that  gave  them  a  go^ 
start  in  life. 

The  home  Is  one  of  the  ways  In  which  the 
VFW  keeps  its  pledge  of  "honoring  the  dead 
by  helping  the  living." 


NUCLEAR   TEST   BAN  TREATY 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ramifi- 
cations of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  are 
of  concern  to  all  of  us  and  we  will  con- 
tinue to  study  them  as  time  goes  on. 

One  of  the  most  worthwhile  dis- 
cussions I  have  seen  on  the  subject  is  In 
the  following  article  by  Dr.  Lev  Dobrlan- 
sky  which  appeared  in  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly: 

Thx   Nuclxas    Test   Ban    Tueatt    and   thb 
^  Colo   Wab 

(By  Lev   E.   Dobriansky) 

With  the  so-called  first  step  toward  guar- 
anteeing the  peace,  it  would  do  well  for  most 
Americans  to  learn  an  old  Turkestanlan 
proverb:  "When  you  travel  with  a  Russian, 
make  sxire  you  carry  an  ax."  The  Kennedy 
administration  has  decided  to  travel  with 
the  Russians  on  the  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.     What  ax.  If  any,  is  It  carrying? 

The  partial  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  may 
well  give  rise  to  the  biggest  hoax  of  the  cold 
war.  The  hoax  is  the  beginning  of  the  end 
of  the  cold  war  Itself.  Many  Americans  al- 
ready are  talking  In  this  uncritical  vein.  If 
such  talk  should  sssiime  serious  pj-oportlons, 
the  unswerving  enemy  wUl  have  scored  a 
momentous  victory  in  the  cold  war.  The 
effects  of  this  spreading  illusion  would  be 
catastrophic  for  our  cold  war  efforts  and 
operations,  inferior  though  they  have  been. 

In  the  Senate  hearings  on  the  treaty  many 
delicate  questions  and  points  will  undoubt- 
edly be  raised.  Ibdeed.  the  treaty  Itself  U 
an  awful  gamble  with  our  national  security. 
Testing  of  all  kinds  is  necessary  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  our  nxilltary  teclinological 
knowledge  and  thus.  In  all  its  ramifications, 
of  our  national  Interests.  Testing  is  by 
natxu«  experimentation,  and  through  the 
latter  we  learn  more  in  ways  of  development 
and  control.  Even  the  dangers  of  fallout 
have  by  this  normal  process  been  reduced  to 
a  thin  minimum.  Are  we  to  deprive  our- 
selves of  such  critical  knowledge  because  of 
emotional  and  irrational  pleas  for  peace, 
much  of  it  stimulated  by  Moscow's  propa- 
ganda machine  for  the  past  8  years?  The 
greatest  guarantee  against  the  outbreak  of 
a  hot  global  war  is  our  overall  military  and 
technological  superiority.  The  treaty  does 
not  conduce  to  this  guarantee. 

Also,  what  of  the  Indispensable  develop- 
ment of  the  antimissile  missile,  which  only 
by  atmospheric  testing  can  be  efficiently 
undertaken?  Would  a  ratified  treaty  lead 
to  the  demobilization  of  our  nuclear  capital 
as  represented  by  our  assembled  scientists, 
engineers,  faclUtlee.  and  so  forth?  Who  in 
his  right  mind  would  trust  the  Russians  not 
to  cheat  on  undetectable  nux:lear  explosions 
in  the  atmosphere  under  1  klloton  and 
the  use  of  their  results  for  adapted  massive 
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missile  development?  Furthermore,  since  It 
Is  held  with  some  validity  that  the  heavy 
expenditures  Involved  in  nuclear  testing  have 
compelled  the  Russian  totalltarlans  to  seize 
upon  this  treaty,  aren't  we  relieving  them  of 
this  extra  burden  to  patch  up  their  imperial 
economy  for  even  more  intensive  cold  war 
op>eratlons — the  Chlcoms? 

The  burden  of  these  and  many  more  ques- 
tions rests  with  the  proponents  of  this 
treaty,  not  its  opponents.  Even  from  a 
strictly  legal  point  of  view  the  treaty  U 
subject  to  serious  question.  Much  can  and 
will  be  made  of  article  IV  in  the  treaty  which 
states  that  "each  party  shall  in  exercising 
Its  national  sovereignty  have  the  right  to 
withdraw  from  the  treaty."  What  national 
sovereignty  is  exercised  by  an  empire-state 
such  as  the  Soviet  Union,  and  a  democratic 
but  multinational  entity  like  United  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland? 
Two  of  the  three  "original  parties,"  the  de- 
pository governments,  are  mlscharacterlzed 
and  fallaciously  defined  right  from  the  start. 
If  parties  to  a  contract  are  misrepresented  in 
light  of  fact  and  logic,  the  entire  contract 
Is  overshadawed  by  this  basic  invalidity.  In 
a  court  of  law  such  an  ill-based  contract 
could  hardly  survive  the  court's  objective 
strictures.  Why  should  it  in  this  all-impor- 
tant case?  Or  are  we  to  multiply  error  and 
fiction? 

Highly  important,  too,  for  a  studied  con- 
sideration of  the  treaty  are  the  points  of 
an  armaments  race  and  a  succeeding  non- 
aggression  pact.  The  treaty  is  supposed  to 
herald  the  intention  of  curbing  the  arma- 
ments race.  In  developing  more  powerful 
and  efficient  weapons  the  United  States  has 
been  in  no  race.  Regardless  of  what  Moscow 
does  or  does  not  do,  our  goal  should  un- 
qualifiedly be  an  adequacy  of  the  best  weap- 
ons along  the  fuU  spectrum  of  weaponry. 
As  to  a  succeeding  nonaggresslon  pact  be- 
tween NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Pact  nations, 
a  ratification  of  the  partial  test  ban  treaty 
should  in  no  way  be  Interpreted  as  a  pred- 
ication for  such  a  pact.  Khrushchev's  one 
great  dream  has  been  to  obtain  our  accept- 
ance of  his  empire.  In  point  of  logic,  for 
a  nonaggressor  to  agree  with  a  historical 
aggressor  on  nonaggresslon  Is  a  rather  one 
sided  and  even  absurd  agreement.  As  an 
Imperlo  colonialist  power,  Moscow,  In  fact,  is 
In  a  state  of  constant  aggression,  and  any 
such  simple  agreement  on  nonaggresslon 
would  sanctify  this  state.  It  is  all  Important 
to  keep  the  test  ban  treaty  and  this  pro- 
posed pact  strictly  apart. 

Perhaps  the  most  Important  of  questions 
bears  on  the  cold  war  implications  of  the 
teet  ban  treaty?  Is  It,  as  the  President  has 
said,  a  shaft  of  light  in  the  cold  war?  To  be- 
lieve this  is  only  a  psychological  preparation 
for  the  hoax  mentioned  earlier.  Such  naive 
belief  nans  counter  to  the  facts  of  typical 
Russian  cold  war  play;  it  blindly  Ignores  the 
utterances  of  the  Soviet  Russian  totalltarl- 
ans. More,  it  reduces  our  own  effectiveness. 
The  test  ban  treaty  Itself  Is  in  part  the  result 
of  Russian  cold  war  calculation. 

Prom  Moscow's  point  of  view,  the  treaty 
can  serve  nvuneroua  ends.  It  is  a  slap  at  Red 
China;  It  will  decelerate  American  progress 
In  military  technology  and  weaponry;  It  can 
accommodate  Russian  cheating;  it  will  per- 
mit the  retention  of  Russian  superiority  in 
high  megatonnage  weaponry:  it  will  allow 
a  diversion  of  resources  In  the  economy  that 
might  enhance  output  for  more  effective  cold 
war  operations;  KtA  it  is  a  lever  for  the  exac- 
tion of  a  possible  nonaggresslon  pact  and  all 
that  this  would  entail  to  the  cold  war  detri- 
ment of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world. 

Neither  can  Moscow's  sudden  accession  to 
the  test  ban  treaty  be  divorced  from  Its  eval- 
uation of  the  political  factors  surrounding 
Washington  and  London.  Administrations 
in  both  centers  will  be  up  for  election  next 
year,   and   In  botli  the   United  States  and 


Great  Britain  the  pressure  to  show  some- 
thing as  an  offset  to  Cuba  and  the  scandalous 
Profumo  case,  respectively,  is  intense. 

The  treaty  and  its  assumed  observance  will 
in  no  way  lead  to  the  cessation  of  the  cold 
war.  11m  treaty  cannot  rationally  be  re- 
garded as  even  the  first  step  to  any  such 
eventuality.  Indeed,  to  think  in  the  most 
ultlnmte  terms  that  the  cold  war  could  end 
without  the  necessary  collapse  of  the  Im- 
perial BtructiU'e  maintained  by  Moscow  sug- 
gests both  an  unfamiliarlty  with  East  Euro- 
pean history  and  a  failure  to  understand  the 
nature  of  the  cold  war  Itself.  But,  for  that 
matter,  both  deficiencies  have  for  too  long 
punctuated  U.8.  foreign  policy. 

Moreover,  despite  its  imperialist  rift  with 
Pelplng,  Moscow  has  been  thoroughly  con- 
sistent in  its  resolve  to  wage  the  cold  war  on 
the  basis  of  its  meaning  of  "peaceful  coex- 
istence." Taking  Just  the  most  recent  pe- 
riod, we  should  review  a  few  examples  of 
Moscow's  meaning.  In  January  1957,  Khru- 
shchev minced  no  words  when  he  declared: 
"For  all  of  us  •  •  •  Stalin's  name  is  insepa- 
rable from  Marxism-Leninism.  Therefore, 
each  one  of  us.  members  of  the  Communist 
Party  of  the  Soviet  Union,  strives  to  be  as 
faithful  to  Marxism-Leninism  •  •  •  as  Sta- 
lin was  faithful  to  this  cause."  The  caiise 
of  Stalin  was  the  cause  of  Soviet  Russian 
imperlo-colonialism. 

On  January  6,  1961,  Khrushchev  reaffirmed 
traditional  Russian  cold  war  policy  when  he 
stated,  "We  will  beat  the  United  States  with 
small  wars  of  liberation.  We  will  nibble 
them  to  exhaustion  all  over  the  globe,  in 
South  America,  Africa,  southeast  Asia." 
New?  Not  at  all.  For  centuries  Russian  Im- 
perio-colonialists  have  been  "liberating" 
ncn-Russlan  peoples  for  one  reason  or  an- 
other. Significantly,  even  during  the  Slno- 
Sovlet  talks  in  Moscow,  July  1963,  Russian 
organs  emphasized  that  the  Red  Chinese 
have  nothing  over  the  Soviet  Russians  in  the 
pursuit  of  these  wars  of  lil>eration.  And 
this  immediately  prior  to  the  signing  of  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

THX  INTENSiriED  COLD  WAa 

Confronted  now  by  the  massive  competi- 
tion issuing  from  Pelplng  for  leadership 
among  the  Communist  parties  throughout 
the  world,  Moscow  will  have  to  intensify  its 
cold  war  efforts  in  order  that  its  demonstra- 
tive deeds  will  exceed  the  stern  competitor's. 
Unavoidably,  we  shall  feel  the  brunt  of  all 
this.  Whether  we  like  it  or  not,  the  demands 
for  cold  war  education  on  our  part  will  be 
greater  than  ever  before. 

In  meeting  these  demands  we  shall  truly 
have  to  reexamine  our  views,  habits,  and  no- 
tions regarding  the  Soviet  Union.  Karl  Marx 
wrote,  "The  Russian  bear  U  certainly  capable 
of  anything,  so  long  as  he  knows  the  other 
animals  he  has  to  deal  with  to  be  capable  of 
nothing."  In  the  contemporary  context 
this,  of  course,  is  an  extreme  historical  ob- 
servation, since  the  eagle,  the  Hon,  and  oth- 
ers are  capable  of  more  than  nothing.  Yet 
this  Marxian  Insight  into  the  nature  of  the 
beast,  regardless  of  his  Ideologic  pigmenta- 
tion, carries  Immense  weight  and  validity  In 
the  one  sphere  on  clear-cut  Soviet  Russian 
superiority — the  all-embracing  sphere  of  po- 
litical psychology,  artful  propaganda,  sys- 
tematic Imagemaking.  It  is  in  this  sphere. 
Incorporating  and  Interrelating  Into  a  mani- 
fest whole  of  -projected  Imagery  factors  of 
ideologic,  political,  economic,  military-space, 
and  general  cultural  character,  that  impe- 
rial Moscow  wages  its  Communist  assault  on 
American  freedom. 

In  1960,  and  on  many  occasions  since,  we 
Americans  have  been  seriously  concerned 
about  the  image  of  the  United  States  in  the 
world  at  large.  We  have  been  concerned 
about  our  prestige,  about  how  other  peoples 
and  nations  regard  us  as  to  our  intentions, 
our  goals,  economic  performance,  scientific 
feats,  military  capability,  and  national  will. 


However,  cxulously  enovigh,  we  have  paid  rel- 
atively little  attention  to  the  totalistic  proc- 
esses and  attainments  of  Soviet  Rxisslan 
Imagemaking.  Category  by  category,  rang- 
ing from  the  Ideologic  to  the  athletic,  on  the 
average  we  far  surpass  the  Russians,  but  yet 
somehow,  in  the  aggregate  and  in  the  minds 
of  millions  throughout  the  world,  we  are  held 
to  be  in  fierce  competition  by  an  adversary 
who  claims  the  future  will  rest  with  him. 

The  whole  of  the  Soviet  Riisslan  Image  far 
exceeds  the  sum  of  Its  parts.  The  remark- 
able ability  of  Moscow's  totalltarlans  to  pro- 
ject such  a  dynamic  and  Imposing  Image  Is 
the  consummate  result  of  a  nxmaber  of  Insti- 
tutional reasons.  This  unique  capacity  In 
global  Potemklnism  is  founded  in  the  totaliz- 
ing political  realm  on  a  rich  heritage  of  prac- 
tical and  speculative  experience  that  in- 
cludes, over  the  centuries,  the  ciunuiatlve 
achievements  of  empire  building,  the  deep 
perceptions  Into  the  recesses  of  hiunan  be- 
havior by  the  Dostoyevskys,  the  Tolstoys,  and 
the  Pavlovs,  the  long  traditions  of  revolu- 
tionary and  conspiratorial  activity,  the  secret 
society,  and  the  Iron  Curtain,  and — In  the 
basic  Institutional  lineage  of  the  khans, 
czars,  and  commissars — efficient  practices  In 
totalitarian  control.  A  study  and  under- 
standing of  this  type  of  assault — the  assault 
of  creative  Imagery  to  Influence,  deceive,  and 
confuse   In   preparation  for  practical   con- 

Siuest — should  guard  us  against  emotional 
wings  of  underestimation  as  well  as  over- 
estimation,  against  needless  concessions  as 
well  as  narrow  rigidity,  in  coping  with  the 
centuries-shaped  adversary.  AlX)ve  all. 
knowing  that  the  Soviet  Union  Is  the  crucial 
power  center  and  all  else,  including  Red 
China,  is  basically  adventitious,  they  should 
motivate  us  in  concentrating  on  a  complete 
unmasking  of  both  the  assault  and  the  as- 
saulter. 

SOVIXT  RUSSIAN  lOKOLOGT  IN  THE  COLD  WAX 

When  Khriiahchev  visited  the  United 
States  In  1969,  every  American  had  the  op- 
portunity to  witness  at  first  hand  the  dis- 
play and  manipulation  of  the  phllosophlco- 
Ideologlc  component  in  the  Image  Moscow 
has  sought  to  convey  to  the  world.  The 
march  of  communism,  burying  decadent 
capitalism.  Is  supposedly  In  the  historical 
works.  This  was  the  phllosophlco-ldeologlc 
pitch  made  by  Khrushchev;  this  has  been  the 
fraudvilent  pitch  made  by  the  successors  of 
the  Russian  czars  since  the  establlahment 
of  Soviet  Russia  In  1917  and  the  forced  In- 
ception of  the  Soviet  Union  In  1923.  And. 
strangely  enough,  countless  of  our  citizens 
continue  to  believe  that  the  real  struggle  is 
between  capitalism  and  oommunism.  This 
specious  belief  is  an  Ideological-propagandist 
achievement  by  Moscow. 

Those  who  have  had  systematic  training 
In  Marxism  and  its  organic  structure  of 
thought,  have  over  the  years  attempted  to 
Impress  upon  the  Inquiring  mind  the  fact 
that  Marxism  Is  a  mythical  foundation  of 
Leninism  and  all  the  tsmatlc  variations  that 
have  followed.  The  arbitrary  attachment  of 
Marxism  to  the  Soviet  Russian  Ideologic 
scheme  may  lend  phUoeophlcal  dignity  and 
status  to  the  superficial  operatlonalism  of 
Lenin's  works  and  those  that  followed,  but 
In  fact  Marxism  bears  so  much  relationship 
to  Russian  totalitarian  thought  and,  ob- 
jectively, to  the  Soviet  Union,  as  does  French 
physlocracy  to  our  society.  On  fundamental 
doctrinal  points  of  economic  determinism, 
the  concept  of  society  versus  state,  the  forced 
Institution  of  socialism  In  underdeveloped 
areas,  the  Leninist  totalitarian  vanguard. 
Marxian  philosophical  humanism,  and  the 
labor  theory  of  value,  Marxism  In  the  Rus- 
sian ideological  scheme  stands  as  a  crass  per- 
version. 

Fortunately,  in  our  country  more  and  more 
is  l)€lng  written  at>out  this  Ideologic  perver- 
sion. More  and  more  of  our  people  are  be- 
ginning  to  realize  that  communism  U  an 
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tnatrument  of  Ideologic  deception  manipu- 
lated by  the  real  enemy,  Soviet  Ruasla  tm- 
parlo-oolonlaUnn:  that  AiarxUm  t>  a  false 
credential  In  the  Sonet  Russian  Image,  a 
facade  behind  which  the  real  foroee  of  tm- 
peiiallet  conquest  and  colonial  exploitation 
operate:  that  the  real  struggle  Is  not  be- 
tween capitalism  and  communism  but.  In- 
stead, between  freedom  and  Soviet  Russian 
totalitarianism:  and  that  Moocow's  cold  war 
■aanlpulatlon  of  a  perverted  Ideology  Is  not 
a  new  practice.  The  czars,  like  the  com- 
missars, also  hid  behind  Ideologic  masks — 
those  of  rellgloiis  orthodoxy  and  racist  pan- 
Slavism. 

Accumulated  eTldence  clearly  shows  that 
when  we  strike  out  against  Ideologic  com- 
munism, scarcely  a  ripple  is  produced  In  Mos- 
cow. On  the  other  hand,  when  we  penetrate 
the  Ideologic  veneer  and  merely  scratch  the 
real  enemy  of  Soviet  Russian  Imperlo- 
colonlalism.  the  bear  squeals.  Much  remains 
to  be  done  In  exposing  the  phlloaophico- 
ideologlc  fraud  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Image, 
and  negatively  a  study  of  Marxism  can  do 
It.  Positively,  a  study  of  Marxism  and  its 
historical  interpretations  and  Insights  Into 
the  Russian  Empire,  traditional  Russian  cold 
war  activity,  and  the  perennial  goals  of  Rus- 
sian statlsm  helps  immensely  In  the  forma- 
tion of  accurate  historical  perspectives  on 
this  East  European  and  Asiatic  problem. 
However.  It  Is  also  indispensable  to  penetrate 
the  political  component  of  the  total  Soviet 
Russian  image  for  our  understanding  of 
the  Ccanmunlst  assault  on  American  free- 
dom. 

THX     SOVTTT     XUSSIAN     rOTCMKIN     VtLLAGT 

Marx  called  the  Czarlst  Russian  Empire  a 
"prison  house  of  nations."  Today,  this  con- 
ception Is  no  less  applicable  to  the  Conunls- 
sars'  Soviet  Union,  the  political  component 
in  the  Soviet  Russian  image.  When,  as  In 
the  case  of  Marxism  and  Conununlst  Ideol- 
ogy, we  fail  to  analyze  critically  the  terms 
in  use  and  carelessly  Identify  Russia  and  the 
Soviet  Union.  Moscow  has  no  problem  in 
projecting  the  Image  of  an  expanding  nation- 
state  with  numerous  so-called  minorities 
and  ethnic  groups,  similar  to  the  United 
States.  In  fact,  this  fallacious  concept  is 
contained  in  the  test  ban  treaty.  When,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  VSS.R.  Is  shown  to  be 
an  imperio-colonlal  system  where  many  dif- 
ferent nations  are  held  In  captivity,  Moscow 
Is  compelled  to  shift  Its  cold  war  gears  and 
attempts  to  cast  the  Image  of  multinational 
fraternity  and  brotherhood. 

The  facts  are  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  a 
'prison  house  of  nations."  a  btulc  empire 
which  forms  the  foxmdation  of  the  expanded 
Soviet  Russian  Empire,  and  that  colonial  ex- 
ploitation in  this  substrate  empire  Is  rife. 
The  more  we  concentrate  on  the  true  nature 
of  the  U.SB.R..  the  more  Moscow  is  com- 
pelled to  defend  Its  false  Image  of  multi- 
national coexistence,  and  the  more  we  see 
the  opportunities  before  us  in  the  cold  war. 
How  all  this  came  to  be  what  it  is.  Is  the  clue 
to  an  understanding  of  the  last  remaining 
major  empire  in  the  world. 

Evidence  on  this  vital  score  is  abundant. 
When  Khrushchev  In  July  1959.  exploded 
over  the  Captive  Nations  Week  resolution,  he 
did  BO  because,  for  the  first  time,  an  official 
act  oC  our  Government  pierced  the  false 
image  of  the  U.S.S.R.  In  1960  he  appeared 
In  the  XJJf.,  purposely  to  deflect  growing  at- 
tention in  this  coxintry  on  the  imperio- 
coloniallsm  that  prevails  in  the  U.S.SJI.  by 
stimulating  debate  cm  so-called  Western  Im- 
perialism and  colonialism.  Down  to  this  day, 
when  preesxire  Is  exerted  and  the  false  Image 
of  the  U.S.S.R. — the  global-appealing  Potem- 
kin  Village — Is  placed  xmder  critical  scrutiny, 
Moscow  takes  to  the  defensive  in  an  attempt 
to  preserve  lu  Image.  Witness  these  ex- 
amples, for  Instance:  (1)  the  series  Utled 
"The  15  Soviet  Republics,  Today  and  Tomor- 
row" (Soviet  Booklets,  London.  1969-60)  that 
was  ordered  by  Moscow  for  mass  printing  In 


England  soon  after  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
episode  In  1959:  (2)  the  scandalous  UNESCO 
study,  "Equality  of  Rights  Between  Races 
and  NatlonaUUes  In  the  UBAA,"  (by  I.  P. 
Tsameylan  and  S.  Ronin.  UNS800,  1062). 
which  we  helped  to  substdtoe  but  which  few 
Americans  have  been  able  to  obtain — includ- 
ing, it  is  said.  Ambassador  Stevenson — is  a 
neat,  disreputable  work  of  half-txuths  de- 
signed to  preserve  at  all  costs  the  political 
component  of  the  Soviet  Russian  Image. 

Here,  too.  much  study  and  work  remain  to 
be  done.  Yet,  when  our  own  Secretary  of 
SUte  believes  the  Soviet  Union  Is  a  his- 
torical state,  of  which  Georgia,  Armenia,  and 
Ukraine  are  "traditional  parts" — only  to  be 
completely  contradicted  by  our  XJJS.  ambas- 
sador shortly  thereafter:  when  we  spend 
$30,000  for  an  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment study  (Walter  MUls;  "The  Political 
Control  of  an  International  Police  Force") 
to  be  told  that  "whether  we  admit  it  to  our- 
selves or  not.  we  benefit  enormously  from  the 
capability  of  the  Soviet  police  system  to  keep 
law  and  order  over  the  3(X)-milllon-odd  Rus- 
sians and  the  many  additional  millions  in 
the  satellite  states":  when,  repeating  an  old 
and  stale  argument.  Rostow  tells  us  that  It  Is 
"an  American  Interest  to  see  the  end  of  na- 
tionhood as  it  has  been  historically  defined," 
one  cannot  but  begin  to  wonder  who  is  help- 
ing whom  in  preserving  the  Soviet  Russian 
image.  Regrettably,  even  the  President  af- 
fects the  cause  of  truth  when  In  his  Amerl- 
c&a  University  address  in  June  1963  he  stated 
the  quarter-truth  that  "no  nation  In  the 
history  of  battle  ever  suffered  more  than  the 
Russians  suffered  In  the  course  of  the  Sec- 
ond World  War."  We  need  hardly  wonder 
how  the  Lithuanian,  Ukrainian,  Byelorussian 
and  other  non-Russian  nations  In  the 
U.SJ3.R..  who  actually  suffered  the  chief 
brunt  of  the  Nazi  German  invasion,  must 
react  to  this  misleading  statement  of  an 
American  President. 

OTHES  COLO  WAX  ICTTSTS  FOX  US 

The  economic,  military  and  cultural  com- 
p>onents  of  the  grand  Soviet  Russian  image 
are  subject  to  the  same  critical  analysis  for 
practical  disintegration.  Prom  every  view- 
point, the  colonial  economy  in  the  U.S.S.R. 
is  essentially  an  underdeveloped  economy 
with  overdeveloped  ambitions.  One  cannot 
but  express  amazement  at  times  at  some  of 
the  comparisons  drawn  between  our  national 
economy  and  the  Soviet  Imperial  economy, 
as  though  the  two  In  essence  were  compara- 
ble. Prom  an  economy  that  for  exactly  40 
years  has  found  it  difficult  to  solve  the  ele- 
mentary problem  of  adequately  feeding  Its 
population,  we  have  little  to  fear  In  terms  of 
civilized  economic  pn-ogress. 

Militarily,  the  U.S.S.R.  is,  of  course,  an  Im- 
posing power.  Bxrt.  Its  quantitative  equip- 
ment, furnished  by  Its  industrial  technocracy 
and  cold  war  economy.  Is  no  guarantee  of 
Its  ultimate  qualitative  power.  The  military 
history  of  Russia's  imperial  forces  In  this 
century  alone  falls  to  attest  to  such  ultimate 
power  In  the  final  showdown. 

The  grand  image  Induces  timidity  and  fear 
In  Intended  victims.  We  are  the  prime  tar- 
get of  this  projected  Soviet  Russian  image. 
It  Is  an  Image  that  can  be  understood,  de- 
flated, and  tactfully  destroyed.  America's 
victory  in  the  cold  war,  with  p>eace  but  to- 
ward justice  and  freedom,  necessitates  that 
these  things  be  done.  We  cannot  repeat  too 
often  Marx's  own  observation  on  the  Russian 
Empire,  now  In  the  guise  of  the  Soviet  Un- 
ion, "The  only  way  to  deal  with  a  pow- 
er like  Russia  Is  the  fearless  way."  The  par- 
tial nuclear  test  ban  treaty  is  not  an  ex- 
pression of  such  fearlessness.  The  Intensi- 
fied cold  war  should  Induce  It. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  P. 

KENNEDY 
Mr.  MATHIAa    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  Illinois  [Mr.  Rumsfkld]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RUMSFELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  In- 
clude in  the  Rkcoid  the  following  edito- 
rial comments  which  indicate,  as  well  as 
any  words  can,  the  depth  of  feeling,  the 
profound  shock,  and  the  grief  and  sor- 
row which  is  felt  by  the  people  of 
niinoLs. 

A  dedicated,  valiant,  and  sacrificing 
leader  has  been  taken  from  the  Nation 
by  an  incomprehensible  act  of  violence. 
With  heavy  hearts,  we  Join  with  millions 
across  the  globe  in  mourning  his  loss,  in 
extending  our  prayers  for  his  family, 
and  in  pledging  our  support  to  our  new 
President  at  this  time  of  national  crisis. 

The  editorial  comments  follow: 

IPTMn  the  Chicago  Sunday  American, 

Nov.  34,  1963] 

Th«  PRxsmxNT   Wx'vx  Lost 

America's  change  of  Presidents  from  John 
P.  Kennedy  to  Lyndon  Johnson  has  been 
brought  about  by  bullets — methods  dread- 
fully familiar  in  some  countries,  but  strange 
and  deeply  shocking  in  the  United  States. 
It  is  especially  tragic  that  the  victim  of  this 
assassination  should  have  been  the  laughing 
and  confident  Kennedy. 

WhUe  he  lived,  he  was  leader  of  the 
world — the  free  part  of  the  world — and  he 
led  not  only  because  he  commanded  the  vast 
reeovu-ces  of  the  United  States  but  also  be- 
cause he  awakened  faith  In  his  purposes 
among  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact. 

In  his  own  country  he  led  with  Imagina- 
tion and  courage.  In  this  time  of  great  and 
rapid  change,  he  was  well  suited  to  his  task 
because  he  was  a  believer  In  change:  be 
looked  for  good  to  come  out  of  It,  so  he  was 
not  timid  about  letting  old  values  go.  He 
felt  the  covmtry  would  benefit  by  the  change. 

Although  some  of  his  suggestions  were  not 
acceptable  to  many  conservative  minds,  the 
American  people  are  Indebted  to  him  be- 
cause. In  general,  he  tau^t  them  to  examine 
novel  ideas  for  themselves  instead  of  respond- 
ing to  them  entirely  as  the  teachings  of 
tradition  dictated. 

The  manner  of  his  death  Ls  shocking  as 
well  as  sorrowful  becaxise  It  shows  the  pres- 
ence in  this  country  of  a  mind  that  could 
not  differ  without  hate,  and  did  not  hesitate 
to  deal  death  to  anyone  who  disagreed. 

If  this  spirit  of  partisan  hate  is  widespread 
In  this  country,  let  us  have  determined  cam- 
paigns to  trample  it  out.  A  free  country 
cannot  govern  Itself  except  by  the  exercise 
of  friendly  disagreement.  Amolca  must  be 
a  land  of  open  debate,  not  poisonous  resent- 
ments living  and  growing  in  secret. 

The  American  people  mourn  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. ITieir  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife  and 
children,  his  mother  and  father.  And  so  his 
death  is  as  deeply  felt  by  people  who  dis- 
agreed with  his  political  phUoeophy  as  by 
those  who  agreed  with  It.  That  Is  the  spirit 
In  which  free  people  can  govern  themselves. 


(Prom  the  Sun  Times,  Nov.  23,  1963] 
Akxsica  Weets 

President  Kennedy  lies  dead,  a  martjrr  in 
the  cause  of  democratic  government. 

His  countrymen  weep  in  sorrow  and  in 
anger. 

The  immensity  of  the  crime  can  hardly  be 
grasped  in  these  hours  of  confusion  that 
Inevitably  have  followed  the  assassination 
of  the  chief  of  the  most  powerful  Nation  in 
the  world. 

The  Nation  is  left  temporarily  without  a 
leader.    Vice  President  Johnson  will  assume 
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the  heavy  burden  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
policies  of  the  Nation  will  undergo  no  Im- 
minent change.  But  Inevitably  the  assassi- 
nation will  change  the  course  of  history,  not 
only  In  the  Nation  but  in  the  world. 
i  And  it  should  change  the  temper  of  our 
Xlmes.  At  the  moment  the  motive  that 
lurked  in  the  twisted  mind  of  the  killer  is 
not,  of  course,  known: 

But  the  deed  In  Dallas  was  different  only 
in  degree  of  Importance  from  such  acts  of 
violence  as  the  bombing  of  houses  of  wor- 
ship, racial  murders  and  only  last  month, 
in  the  same  city,  the  degrading  assault  on 
U.N.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson. 

All  of  these  acts  of  violence  are  the  work 
of  persons  who,  fundamentally,  do  not  be- 
lieve In  a  democratic  government  operating 
under  a  rule  of  law. 

The  preachers  and  whisperers  of  hate  and 
disunity,  who  undermine  confidence  In  o\ir 
Government  and  oiu*  pubUc  officials  by  ir- 
responsible attacks  on  their  sanity  and 
loyalty,  plant  the  motives  in  the  heads  of 
those  who  pull  the  triggers  and  toss  the 
bombs. 

Those  who  impugn  the  motives  of  our  na- 
tional leaders,  who  defy  the  coxirts  and  dis- 
tort the  operations  of  the  United  Nations 
would  not  themselves  do  violence.  But  they 
engender  the  kind  of  hate  that  must  have 
been  in  the  eyes  that  lined  up  Mr.  Kennedy's 
head  in  the  crosshairs  of  a  rifle  sight  yes- 
terday. 

The  awful  loss  that  hate  visited  upon  the 
Nation  and  the  world  should  Inspire  all 
Americans  to  join  together  in  this  hour  of 
shock  and  mourning  in  a  reexamination  of 
the  national  conscience. 

The  right  of  dissent,  the  exercise  of  free 
speech,  the  criticism  of  the  President  and 
other  pubUc  officials  high  and  low,  must  not 
corrode  Into  sullen  rebellion  that  breeds 
violence.  AU  Americans,  those  who  agree 
with  their  government's  poUcies  and  those 
who  disagree,  must  stand  together  on  this 
fundamental  and  demonstrate  this  unity  by 
action  as  well  as  words.  The  purveyors  of 
hate  must  acknowledge  the  danger  they 
create. 

When  we  speak  of  the  purveyors  of  hate  we 
obviously  are  not  speaking  of  the  President's 
regular  political  opposition,  those  persons 
in  his  own  party  aiul  In  the  RepubUcan 
Party  «rtio  had  disagreed  with  many  of  his 
views  and  policies  and  who  also  grieve  for 
Mr.  Kennedy.  We  are  speaking  of  the  ex- 
tremists from  both  parties  who  go  beyond  the 
pale  in  their  opposition  and  criticism. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy who  gave  his  life  In  the  service  of  his 
country  as  svu'ely  as  a  soldier  on  the  front- 
line. And  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  Presi- 
dent's famUy  the  American  people  offer  their 
hearts.  The  personal  tragedy  of  an  assassi- 
nation seldom  has  been  as  heartbreaklngly 
evident  as  in  the  scene  that  foUowed  the 
shooting:  Mrs.  Kennedy  holding  the  Presi- 
dent's head  In  her  lap  and  weeping  "Oh,  no." 

No,  it  should  never  have  happened  in 
America.  That  it  did  must  weigh  heavily  on 
America's  conscience.  And  If  It  brings  a  re- 
awakening and  a  real  change  In  the  temper 
of  our  times  Mr.  Kennedy  wlU  not  have  died 
In  vain.  This  is  a  prayer  In  which  all  Amer- 
icans can  join. 


COUNTERPART  FUNDS 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Anderson]  may  ex- 
tend his  reotiarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  the  wide  publicity  that  has  been 
given  to  the  attack  levied  on  certain 
trade  associations  by  the  gentleman  from 
niinoLs  [Mr.  Finneoam],  I  felt  that  the 
information  contained  in  an  article 
which  api)eared  in  the  Rockford  Morn- 
ing Star  on  Wednesday,  November  20, 
1963,  should  be  of  Interest  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  Not  only  should  the 
Information  furnished  by  Mr.  Shepard 
Blumenthal,  of  Rockford,  111.,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  National  Hide  Association, 
be  of  interest,  but  I  further  believe  that 
his  remarks  are  entitled  to  receive  the 
same  attention  as  that  accorded  the 
charges  that  have  been  made.  Among 
the  most  important  maxims  of  our 
Anglo-Saxon  jurisprudence  are  those 
that  relate  to  a  presumption  of  inno- 
cence and  of  the  necessity  of  being  proven 
guilty.  In  view  of  Mr.  Blumenthal's 
prominent  position  in  the  Industry  that 
he  represents,  I  think  that  it  would  be 
highly  unfair  to  decide  this  issue  before 
all  of  the  evidence  Is  in. 

I  am  personally  greatly  impressed  by 
the  statistics  furnished  by  Mr.  Blumen- 
thal with  respect  to  the  hide  industry. 
It  seems  to  me  thsit  a  very  strong  case 
indeed  can  be  made  for  the  proper  and 
judicious  employment  of  counterpart 
funds  which  might  otherwise  remain 
frozen  In  a  sterile  and  unproductive  ac- 
count to  promote  an  important  domestic 
industry. 

Therefore,  Mr.  S];>eaker,  under  the 
leave  which  I  have  obtained  to  extend 
my  remarks  in  the  Record  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter,  I  wish  to  include  with 
these  remarks  the  statements  of  Mr. 
Blumenthal  as  contained  in  the  article 
which  I  have  referred  to  above. 

The  article  follows : 

Claims  Amexican  Cottntxrpakt  Ponds  Save 
Industkies 

Best  possible  use  of  U.S.  counterpart 
funds  frozen  In  foreign  countries  Is  In  pro- 
moting a  greater  flow  of  American-made 
goods  Into  those  countries,  Shepard  Blu- 
menthal, Rockford,  president  of  the  National 
Hide  Association,  said  Tuesday. 

The  association  was  one  of  the  trade  asso- 
ciations listed  by  Representative  Edwaxo 
Finnecan.  Democrat,  of  Illinois,  in  an  at- 
tack on  what  he  termed  "misuse  and  waste" 
of  VS.  counterpart  funds. 

Morning  Star  Political  Editor  Joe  Plsher. 
reporting  from  Washington  Monday,  dis- 
closed that  staff  investigators  of  the  House 
Government  Operations  Committee  have 
been  assigned  to  determine  whether  a  con- 
gressional hearing  on  the  use  of  counterpart 
funds  is  warranted. 

Defending  his  own  and  other  trade  groups, 
Blumenthal  credited  this  aid  with  saving  one 
industry,  the  U.S.  rendering  Industry. 
Europe  now  is  a  big  market  for  U.S.  tallow 
and  other  products  of  that  industry,  pri- 
marily because  of  the  Government-supported 
promotional  program,  especially  In  Italy,  he 
said.  The  National  Renderers'  Association 
was  one  of  the  groups  cited  by  Finkecan. 

As  to  the  plight  of  the  hide  industry, 
Blumenthal  said : 

"There  are  such  tremendous  surpluses  of 
hides  In  the  United  States,  action  must  be 
taken  in  the  foreign  fields." 

Hide  prices  are  "off  40  percent"  over  the 
past  year  alone,  he  noted.  Blumenthal 
pointed  out  one  factor  Is  that  Americans  are 
eating  more  and  more  l>eef  and  the  slaughter 
is  "going  up  and  up." 

In  addition,  since  World  War  n,  synthetic 
substitutes  have   taken   75   percent   of   the 


market  for  sole  leather  and  now  new  ma- 
terials are  threatening  the  market  for  uppers 
for  shoes,  be  said. 

A  third  major  factor,  Blumenthal  said.  Is 
foreign  Imports.  Some  87  million  pairs  of 
shoes  were  Imported  into  the  United  States 
the  past  year,  an  Increase  of  about  9,000  per- 
cent within  a  decade,  he  stated. 

He  said  he  personaUy  favors  the  present 
U.S.  policy  under  which  there  are  "almost 
no  restrictions"  on  such  imports.  However. 
Blumenthal  declared,  foreign  ooTintrles 
should  reciprocate  by  eliminating  some  of 
their  "restrictive  quotas  and  destructive 
tariffs"  on  U.S. -made  leather  products. 

That's  why  the  National  Hide  Association 
and  other  segments  of  the  U.S.  leather  in- 
dustry participated  in  the  "Week  of  Leather." 
the  world's  largest  show,  in  Paris  during  Sep- 
tember, Blumenthal  explained. 

Blumenthal  said  he  would  welcome  the  in- 
vestigation of  counterpart  fund  spending 
FINNBGAN  said  is  Underway. 

"Our  hands  are  clean,"  Blumenthal  said. 
Bliunenthal  said  he  has  been  questioned  by 
lnvestlgat(»-s  concerning  what  he  understood 
to  be  waste  In  government.  He  added  he  felt 
PiNNEOAN's  attack  was  an  example  of  "strik- 
ing back"  over  recent  criticism  of  wasteful 
spending  during  congressional  junkets  over- 
sea. 


MRS.  JOHN  P.  BZENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  FallonI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objecticm. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  col- 
leagues from  Maryland,  Congressman 
Edward  A.  Garkatz  and  Congressman 
Samuel  N.  Friedel,  join  me  in  asking 
unanimous  consent  that  the  editorial  on 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  appearing  in  the  Balti- 
more Sun,  under  date  of  November  24. 
1963,  be  printed  in  the  Rbcobo.  Her 
magnificent  courage  is,  we  feel,  an  elo- 
quent tribute  to  her  husband. 
Mas.  Knnmrr 

At  a  time  when  women  far  from  the  scene 
were  fainting,  and  men  were  overcome  with 
grief,  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy  In  Dallas  mus- 
tered the  inner  st^-ength  to  stand  by  her 
husband  to  the  end:  brave,  composed  and 
In  every  fiber  and  gesture  a  President's  wife. 
Bearing  the  horrible  stcUns  of  her  shattering 
exi>erlence,  she  stood  with  Lyndon  Johnson 
as  he  took  the  oath  as  her  husband's  suc- 
cessor and  then  faced  reentry  of  Washing- 
ton, so  suddenly  no  longer  her  city,  and  a 
reunion  with  the  children  for  whc»n  the 
Nation's  loss  always  would  remain  so  Inoon- 
solably  i>ersonaI. 

The  Nation  and  world  may  take  pride  in 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  even  as  they  extend  to  her 
their  halting  expressions  of  sympathy.  No 
matter  how  seemingly  secure  our  existence 
may  be,  there  can  come  those  moments  that 
demand  the  raw  courage  and  self-discipline 
of  pioneers.  Gentle,  retiring  and  finely 
drawn,  Mrs.  Blennedy  has  demonstrated  onoe 
again  that  reservoir  of  strength  that  from 
time  immemorial  has  nurtured  oxu-  faith,  our 
convictions,  our  determination  to  faoe  the 
future  fearlessly. 

With  her  husband  dead  so  soon  after  the 
death  of  a  child,  with  her  other  children  be- 
reaved, her  home  bestowed  upon  a  new  Presi- 
dent and  her  future  uncertain,  not  for  a  mo- 
ment did  Mrs.  Kennedy  falter  in  fulfilling 
the  stern  demands  made  upon  her.  Her 
strength    is    the    Nation's    and    humanity's 
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strength.  We  may  share  not  only  her  or- 
deal, but  alao  her  will  to  carry  on  •«  her 
husband  would  have  expected  from  her  and 
from  all  of  us. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  KiMG  of  New  York  (at  the  request 
of  Mr.  Arxnds).  for  the  balance  of  this 
week,  on  account  of  illness  In  family. 

Mr.  Jkmskn,  for  1  week,  due  to  death  in 
family. 

Mr.  NEUtKir  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallkck).  for  today  and  tomorrow,  on 
account  of  illness  in  family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive progrsun  and  any  special  orders  here- 
tofore entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
RouDCBUSH,  for  30  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pellt  in  two  instances  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Mathias)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  PiRNix. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

..  8.  308.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Business 
Investment  Act  of  1968;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

8.  1300.  An  act  to  amend  the  Small  Busl- 
neM  Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  2837.  An  act  to  amend  further  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C. 
311);  and 

H.R.  8960.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30.  1964,  temporary  Increases  in 
the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  in  section  31 
of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8.  777.  An  act  to  amend  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Act  in  order  to  Increase 


the  authorization  for  appropriation  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures  for 
contractor  employees. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  November  27,  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  noon. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROOERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  130.  A  bUl 
to  provide  for  the  payment  of  compensation, 
including  severance  damages,  for  rights-of- 
way  acquired  by  the  United  States  in  con- 
nection with  reclamation  projects  the  con- 
struction of  which  commenced  after  Janu- 
ary 1,  1961;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
023).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas:  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  6777.  A  bill  to  amend 
section  712  of  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  waiver  of  premiums  for 
certain  veterans  holding  national  service  life 
Insurance  policies  who  k>ecome  or  have  be- 
come totally  disabled  before  their  OSth 
birthday;  with  amendment  (R^t.  No.  923). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
Hovise  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas:  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  HJl.  7761.  A  bill  to  extend 
certain  construction  authority  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  order  to 
provide  adequate  veterans'  hospital  facilities 
In  Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  924).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  H^BEKT:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  9124.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  10, 
United  States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  programs  at  the 
Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  for  other 
purposes;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
925).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  TEAQUE  of  Texas:  Conunittee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs.  H.R.  9004.  A  bill  to  transfer 
control  of  Pershing  Hall  to  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  in  order  that  such 
building  may  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to 
Qeneral  of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States 
John  J.  Pershing  while  being  utilized  in  the 
best  Interests  of  the  United  States:  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  926) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
H.R.  0323.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  "John 
F.  Kennedy  Canal";    to   the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  SnCES: 
H.R.  0234.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  "John 
F.   Kennedy   Canal";    to  the   Committee  on 
Public  Works. 


By  Mr.HERLONG: 

H.R.  9225.  A  bill  to  deslgnats  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  "John 
F.  Kennedy  Canal";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  MATTHEWS: 

H.R.  9226.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Flwida  Barge  Canal  as  the  "John 
F.  Kennedy  Canal";  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FASCELL: 

H.R.  9227.  A  biU  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  "John 
F.  Kennedy  Canal";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.FUQUA: 

HJl.  9228.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  "John 
F.  Kennedy  Canal";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  QIBBONS : 

H.R.  9229.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  "John 
F.  Kennedy  Canal";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.R.  9230.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Cross-Florida  Barge  Canal  as  the  "John 
P.  Kennedy  Canal";  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ROOSEVELT: 

H.R.9231.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SCHWEIKER: 

HJl.  9232.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of    the    President    and   the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ATRES: 

H.R.9233.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crinae;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAHILL: 

H.R.  9234.  A  bUl  to  Incorporate  the  LltUe 
League  Baseball,  Inc.;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CONTE: 

H.R.  9236.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the- United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DENTON: 

H.R.  9236.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  EDMONDSON: 

H.R.  9337.  A  bUl  to  amend  tiUe  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  penalties 
for  homicide  prescribed  In  such  title  shall 
apply  to  any  person  who  kills  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  head  of  any  execu- 
tive department;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

H.R.  9238.  A  blU  to  provide  that  the  re- 
fusal of  nonprofit  blood  banks  and  of  physi- 
cians to  obtain  blood  and  blood  plasma  from 
other  blood  banks,  and  other  activities,  shall 
not  be  deemed  to  be  acts  in  restraint  of  trade 
under  the  laws  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H  R  9230.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  0240.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  SUtes  Code  to  make  Federal  crimes 
certain  offenses  against  the  person  of  the 
Prssldent  or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States:   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mrs.  OREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  0341.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Fair  Labor 
Standards  Act  of  1038  by  repealing  the  ex- 
emption for  certain  lumbering  employees;  to 
the  Conimlttee  on  Education  and  Labcv. 
Mr.  MORSE: 
HR.  9342.  A  bill  to  prohibit  interference 
with  the  free  exercise  of  religion;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
H.R.  9243.  A  bill  to  repeal  the  cabaret  tax; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H  Ji.  9244.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthiimously 
a    Congressional    Medal    of   Honor   to    John 
Fitzgerald   Kennedy;    to   the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 
HA.  9245.  A  biU  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  poethimfrausly 
a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
H  R.  9246.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United   States   Code   to  make  It  a  Federal 


crime  to  kill  the  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  any  execu- 
tive department,  or  any  Member  of  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  ou 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.  9247.  A  biU  to  amend  tiUe  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  every 
applicant  for  correction  of  his  military  rec- 
ord shaU  be  afforded  an  opportiuilty  for  a 
hearing,  and  to  require  the  appearance  of 
certain  members  of  the  Armed  Forces  before 
the  boards  for  the  correction  of  such  records, 
and  to  amend  title  38  of  the  United  States 
Code  to  provide  for  judicial  review  of  the 
decisions  of  such  boards;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing  appropriations   for   the   fiscal   year 
1964.  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H.J.  Res.  810.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  WATSON: 
H.  Bes.  573.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities  to 
conduct  an  Investigation  and  study  of  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  were  introduced  and  severally  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
HJl.  0348.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
Loo,  also  known  as  Loo  Hong  Man;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN: 
H.R.  9349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oluseppe 
Mllazzo,     Felicia     Mila^so     and     Smanuela 
MllazBo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HECHT.KR: 
H  Jl.  9260.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Que  Ark 
Chin;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PELLY: 
HJl.  9251.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Lee  Gen 
Quon;   to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


No  Adjoarameat  or  Coiifrets  Until  Pub- 
lic Laws  815  and  874  Are  Extended 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHINGTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26. 1963 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is 
considerable  talk  amcHig  Members  of 
Congress  and  others  about  possible  ad- 
Joummwit  of  Congress  now  and  coming 
back  in  January  and  finishing  our  job. 

Contrariwise,  it  seems  to  me  advisable 
that  Congress  remain  in  session — if  for 
nothing  else  than  to  unsnarl  some  of  our 
important  legislation. 

I  have  In  mind  that  closing  down  Con- 
gress is  not  going  to  cure  such  situations 
as  the  stalemate  between  the  House  and 
Senate  over  a  vocational  education  bill 
which  is  holding  up  enactment  of  other 
major  education  legislation. 

For  example.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  see  no 
justification  for  Members  of  Congress  to 
go  home  until  Public  Law  874  and  Pub- 
lic Law  815  have  been  extended.  Im- 
pacted area  assistance  has  been  going 
on  since  1950  and  continuation  of  these 
programs  Is  vital  to  our  educational  sys- 
tem. More  than  4,000  local  school  dis- 
tricts are  unable  to  complete  their  budg- 
ets and  are  in  the  dark  about  the  number 
of  teachers  they  can  hire  and  the  amount 
of  salaries  and  other  essential  planning. 
By  delaying  the  legislation  Congress  Is 
putting  our  school  administrators  in  an 
almost  impossible  situation.    - 

As  the  House  knows,  impacted  area 
legislation  provides  for  Federal  reim- 
bursement of  costs  to  schools  in  localities 
where  Federal  defense  establishments 
have  placed  a  burden  on  local  communi- 
ties and  where  such  military  establish- 
ments, unlike  private  industry,  do  not  pay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  these  schools. 


Obviously,  while  Congress  has  delayed 
passage  of  legislation  to  continue  these 
laws,  the  school  administrators  have 
counted  on  our  acting  to  continue  these 
programs  and  it  certainly  does  not  seem 
right  for  us  to  close  up  shop  and  let  the 
schools  go  on  waiting.  Extension  of 
these  two  laws  means  better  than  $10 
miiliOQ  to  my  State  of  Washington  and 
to  certain  school  districts  these  fimds 
are  absolutely  vital. 


He  Thoaght  He  Had  Failed 
EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  psmrsTTvaNZ* 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  26,  1963 

Mr.  QOODLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  yes- 
terday the  entire  ctvillaed  worid  paid  a 
final  tribute  to  a  fallen  leader. 

It  is  ironic  that  3  days  prior  to  the  day 
of  this  tragic  event  several  nations  joined 
In  a  tribute  to  a  leader  who  suffered  a 
similar  fate. 

Sunday.  November  17, 1963,  In  the  Stu- 
dent Union  Building  of  Gettysburg  Col- 
lege, Gettysburg,  Pa.,  marked  the  begin- 
ning of  3  days'  activities  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  delivery  of 
Lincoln's  GettyslMirg  Address. 

It  appears  fitting  that  the  addresses 
given  on  the  occasion  of  this  aimlversary 
be  recorded  for  posterity. 

They  follow  In  the  order  of  delivery: 

Text  or  Rkmaeks  bt  I;r.  Gov.  turuotat  P. 
Sharb 

I  deem  it  a  great  honor  to  hav«  been  chosea 
to  open  these  ceremonies  commemorating 
the  100th  anniversary  of  the  Gettysburg 
Address. 

On  behalf  of  the  Conunonweaith  of  Penn- 
sylvania, I  welcome  the  representatives  of 
France,    Oreat   Brluin.    and    Italy.      Their 


presence  is  a  singularly  heart-warming 
tribute  to  the  cherished  memory  of  a  be* 
loved  American. 

I  am  privileged,  too,  to  welcome  to  many  of 
my  own  countrymen:  the  distinguished  Sec- 
retary of  State,  the  Honorable  Dean  Bosk. 
and  you  ladies  and  gentlemen  who  are  here 
gathered. 

This  Is  the  only  place  in  the  world,  to  my 
knowledge,  where  a  monument  has  been 
erected  to  mark  the  delivery  of  an  address. 

What  remarkable  power  did  these  few 
words,  spoken  here  a  century  ago,  poaseaa 
that   they  should  become  ImmortalT 

Almost  as  we  ask  the  question,  we  are 
aware  that  they  have  drawn  ue  here  today. 

Certainly  they  cannot  be  separated  from 
this  setting. 

They  cannot  be  separated  from  the  event 
which  gave  rise  to  them. 

They  cannot  l>e  separated  from  the  man 
who  uttered  them. 

A  boy  visiting  Gettysburg  we*— «s  did  boya 
a  century  ago — the  excitement  and  the  glory 
of  war. 

His  father — Uke  Lincoln — sees  the  tragedy. 

The  boy  thinks  how  much  stronger  the 
Union  Is  because  the  battle  was  fought. 

The  father  thinks  how  much  greatea  the 
NaUon  might  have  bean  tf  ttM  Isbom  of  the 
Civil  War  could  have  been  resolved  by  coun- 
cils rather  than  cannons. 

President  Ilnooln  came  to  Oettycbuig  to 
pay  tribue  to  the  fallen  acrtdler*  of  the  North. 
He  spoke,  not  of  the  victory,  but  the  aacrifloe. 
He  stressed,  not  the  valor,  but  the  devotion. 
He  urged,  not  reprisal,  but  reunion. 

Legend  has  it  that  he  wrote  his  remarks  on 
the  back  of  an  envelope  while  en  route  by 
train  from  Washington — as  tf .  In  an  inspired 
burst,  they  flowed  from  the  stub  of  his  pencil. 

Whenever  and  bowerer  they  were  written. 
they  were  bom  out  of  the  sorrow  and  anguish 
which  had  traced  their  toU  tn  the  furrows  at 
his  face. 

They  emerged  frooa  the  long  loneliness  that 
was  his — the  long  loneliness  at  oommand — 
the  long  loneliness  of  the  test  to  which  a 
dream,  a  hope,  and  an  ideal  had  been  put. 

Tet  ^ey  had  to  be  spoken,  so  that  a  broken 
nation  might  look  to  a  brighter  day. 

He  felt  that  his  address  was  a  failure. 

Using  the  language  of  the  plowman,  be 
told  a  friend  It  dldn*t  soour. 

In  his  honest  humility,  he  had  tlkooght 
hlmseU  a  failure.    He  had  tried  to 
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the  Union  by  statesmanship,  but  In  the  end 
the  task  was  turned  over  to  the  soldier. 

Lincoln  was  not  destined  to  know  the 
heights  to  which  his  Gettysburg  Address 
would  subsequently  soar. 

He  was  not  destined  to  know  that,  In  time, 
he  would  personify  the  cause  to  which  he 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  his  own  de- 
votion. 

He  was  not  destined  to  know  that  he  would, 
as  those  whom  he  had  come  to  honor,  go  Into 
the  shadow  of  the  valley  of  death  before 
there  would  be  a  rebirth  of  freedom. 

But  he  saw  with  uncommon  clarity  that, 
when  the  carnage  was  over,  the  reconstruc- 
tion of  the  Republic  would  have  to  be  the 
work  of  both  North  and  South. 

He  saw  with  uncommon  clarity  that  If 
the  Union  were  dissolved,  those  In  distant 
lands  who  looked  to  America  as  a  model. 
nUght  lose  faith  In  the  ability  of  free  men 
to  govern  themselves. 

And  If  Lincoln  was  not  spared  to  see  his 
dream  fulfilled,  the  testament  of  faith  and 
hope  which  be  gave  here  would  live  on  as 
the  noblest  expression  of  a  noble  President. 

The  seed  of  his  thought  did  scour. 

It  weathered  the  storm  of  bitterness  which 
lesser  men  precipitated  after  he  was  no 
longer  here  to  stay  the  hand  of  retribution. 

Like  a  perennial  flower,  his  phrases  blos- 
som anew  In  the  place  which  Lincoln  would 
have  loved  most — the  lips,  minds  and  hearts 
of  the  children. 

This  is  the  power  that  gave  his  words 
Immortality. 

For  a  great  man  had  spoken  so  simply 
that  generations  of  schoolchildren  could 
commit  bis  sentences  to  memory.  Plg- 
taUed  girls  and  freckled-faced  boys  would 
repeat  them  in  shrill  voice.  In  the  haste  of 
shyness — with  or  without  expression.  But 
somehow,  if  they  were  not  fully  understood, 
they  reflected  the  goodness  and  the  gentle- 
ness of  Lincoln,  and  his  spirit  became  a  part 
of  them. 

My  generation  has  come  of  age. 

We  read  those  words  with  the  weight  of 
maturity. 

We  see  them  through  the  eyes  of  ex- 
perience— eyes  that  have  been  clouded  by 
the  tragic  mists  of  war — eyes  that  are  alight 
with  the  aspiration  of  the  dream  of  univer- 
sal peace. 

And  the  words  of  Gettjrsburg  assume  new 
depth,  new  meaning — not  only  for  Ameri- 
cans, but  for  all  who,  imder  God,  love  free- 
dom. 


ASDBXSS  AT  CxaZMONIKS  CoUMKMORATINO  THE 

100th  Anniytssaxt  or  Phesident  Lincoln's 
OrrrrsBtTso  Address 

(By  Mr.  J.  E.  Chad  wick.  Minister,  British 
Embassy) 

Lieutenant  GovenKM-,  Secretary  Rusk, 
Your  Excellencies.  Dr.  Hanson,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  has 
asked  me  to  express  his  profound  regrets 
that  a  longstanding  engagement  in  New 
York  has  prevented  him  from  being  here 
today. 

It  is  fitting,  however,  that  I  should  be  his 
reivesentative.  Just  «s  Mr.  McOougall  repre- 
sented the  British  Minister,  Lord  Lyons,  In 
that  historic  scene  100  years  ago. 

I  have  been  asked  to  speak  about  what  the 
Gettysburg  Address  has  meant  to  my  country 
since  then. 

In  Britain,  as  for  that  matter  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  some  time  before  the 
deep  significance  of  President  Lincoln's  words 
was  fully  vmderstood. 

They  did  not  at  once  evoke  the  emotion 
and  admiration  with  which  our  people  re- 
sponded to  Uncoln's  second  Inaugural,  an  ad- 
dress which  the  London  Times  of  the  day  de- 
scribed as  "the  most  sublime  state  Daner  of 
the  century." 

This  was  praise.  Indeed. 

Pot  neither  the  Times  nor  the  admlnlstra- 
tion  of  Lord  Palmerston,  nor  the  Victorian 


Establishment    generally    had    been    partic- 
ularly friendly   to   President   Lincoln. 

There  were  complex  political  and  eco- 
nomic reasons  for  this,  most  of  them  un- 
related to  the  issue  of  slavery. 

But  such  leaders  of  the  parliamentary  op- 
position as  John  Bright  and  Richard  Cobden 
championed  Lincoln  and  the  Union  cause  up 
and  down  our  islands. 

The  masses  of  the  people,  who  were  only 
beginning  to  be  politically  articulate,  re- 
sponded to  Lincoln  as  to  no  other  statesman 
of  the  day. 

A  contemporary  American  Journalist  noted 
that  unlike  the  Government,  the  British  peo- 
ple "believe  that  ours  is  the  cause  of  freedom 
against  slavery,  of  democracy  against  priv- 
ilege, of  labor  against  hereditary  capital  and 
property." 

When  the  news' of  Lincoln's  death  reached 

London,  the  wave  of  sympathy  which  swept 

the  country  astonished  American  observers. 

Memorial  meetings  and  services  were  held 

all  over  the  country. 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  within  24  hours 
formally  expressed  in  an  address  to  the 
crown  their  sympathies  with  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  the  United  States; 
and  Queen  Victoria  penned  her  famous  let- 
ter to  Mrs.  Lincoln,  "from  a  widow  to  a 
widow." 

Prom  that  time  on,  the  Gettysburg  address 
worked  like  leaven  in  British  political 
thought,  and  Lincoln  became  for  all  in 
Britain,  in  every  stratimi  of  society,  and  of 
every  political  color,  a  model  of  courageous 
leadership  In  the  march  toward  a  compas- 
sionate and  hiunanltarlan  democracy. 

The  address  which  we  commemorate  today 
came  to  be  adopted  and  established  as  one 
of  the  noblest  expressions  of  British  Ideals. 
What  is  more,  because  it  has  been  adopted 
into  British  thought,  the  British  way  of  life, 
it  has  greatly  contributed  to  bringing  to  pass 
Lincoln's  own  wish,  expressed  In  his  well- 
known  message  to  the  spinners  and  weavers 
of  Manchester.  I  quote  his  words:  "What- 
ever else  may  happen,  whatever  misfortune 
may  befall  your  country  or  my  own,  the 
peace  and  friendship  which  now  exist  be- 
tween the  two  nations  will  be,  as  it  shall  be 
my  desire  to  make  them,  perpetual." 

In  this  20th  century  we  have  endured  two 
world  wars  in  which  Western  civilization  as 
a  whole  has  been  called  upon  to  face  an  in- 
escapable moral  challenge  of  the  same  order 
as  confronted  Lincoln. 

National  leaders  in  both  Britain  and  the 
United  States  have  been  deeply  conscious 
of  this. 

You  have  only  to  reread  their  speeches  to 
note  how  often  they  went  back  to  Lincoln, 
and  particularly  to  the  Gettysburg  Address, 
to  find  the  most  profound  and  eloquent 
definition  of  what  we  were  fighting  for. 

The  gates  of  Janus'  temple  are  still  not 
closed. 

We  are  engaged  In  a  struggle  for  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  in  which,  now  as  then,  the 
freedom  and  dignity  of  the  human  individ- 
ual are  the  central  issue. 

This  struggle  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as 
merely  a  contest  between  rival  nations  of 
tlUnIc  power  or  between  rival  theories  of 
social  and  economic  organization. 

It  comprehends  these  rivalries;  but  beyond 
them,  it  Is  fundamentally  a  str\ig|^  between 
two  standards  of  values. 

For  us  In  Britain,  as  for  you  In  the  United 
States,  and  for  our  great  allies,  the  stand- 
ard which  we  uphold,  the  standard  which 
we  must  proclaim  to  all  the  world,  is  the 
moral  and  spiritual  standard  defined  by  Lin- 
coln in  the  Gettysburg  Address. 

Getttsbueg   Addkxss   Centennial 
(By  His  Excellency  Sergio  Fenoaltea, 
Ambassador  of  Italy) 
Mr.    Chairman,    Secretary    Rusk,    distin- 
guished  ct^leagues,   and   guests,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  when  a  century  ago  my  prede- 


cessor, the  Italian  Minister,  accepted  an  invi- 
tation to  make  the  6-hour  trip  to  cocne  here 
from  Washington,  it  was  to  convey,  with  his 
presence  at  the  consecration  of  Gettysbiirg's 
cemetery,  the  feeling  and  hopes  of  a  Euro- 
pean nation  which  at  that  very  time  was 
struggling  to  achieve  its  own  unity — the 
same  goal  which  inspired  "the  brave  men 
•    •    •   who  struggled  here." 

After  100  years,  after  so  many  events  and 
turning  points  in  history,  we  are  here  today 
to  express  the  same  feelings  and  hopes, 
which  have  remained  actual  and  alive,  as 
are  the  words  of  Lincoln's  Immortal  address, 
and  to  confirm  our  faith  In  a  hiunan  society 
"conceived  in  liberty." 

President  Lincoln's  message  made  a  pro- 
found Impact  In  Italy  at  that  time.  May  I 
quote  two  of  his  contemporaries:  Mazzlnl 
and  Garibaldi,  the  prophet  and  the  fighter 
of  Italian  unity. 

Conunentlng  on  the  victory  of  the  Union, 
Mazzlnl  wrote  in  1866:  "You  have  done  more 
for  us  in  4  years,  than  50  years  of  teaching, 
preaching,  and  writing  from  all  your  Euro- 
pean brothers  have  been  able  to  do." 

From  a  message  addressed  by  a  group  of 
Italian  patriots  to  President  Lincoln,  of 
which  Garibaldi  was  the  first  signatory,  I 
quote:  "If  in  the  midst  of  your  titanic  bat- 
tles, our  voice  can  yet  reach  you,  let  us,  O 
Lincoln,  free  sons  of  Columbus,  send  you  a 
word  of  good  wishes  and  admiration  for  the 
great  work  you  have  begun.  •  •  •  You  will 
pass  to  posterity  with  the  name  of  the 
Elmancipator;  more  enviable  than  any  crown 
or  any  human  treas\ire." 

It  was  this  message  that  prompted  Mazzlnl 
to  remark:  "The  principle  in  the  name  of 
which  Garibaldi  sends  a  salute  to  Lincoln — 
the  principle  that  God  has  set  as  goal  of  the 
American  battles  •  •  •  is  the  holiest  pos- 
sible •  •  •  it  is  the  principle  of  humanity." 
Finally  may  I  cite  from  a  letter  Gari- 
baldi wrote  to  an  American  friend :  "I  do  not 
doubt  of  the  triumph  of  the  cause  of  the 
Union  •  •  •  but  if  the  war  should  unfor- 
tunately continue  •  •  •  I  shall  overcome  all 
obstacles  which  detain  me,  to  hasten  to  the 
defense  of  a  people  who  are  so  dear  to  me." 
No  wonder  that  the  Italians  were  present 
on  this  battlefield  with  a  number  of  volun- 
teers. Some  of  them  are  now  resting  in 
Gettsyburg's  cemetery. 

Lincoln's  address  holds  its  rightful  place 
among  the  immortal  messages  which  the 
idealism  of  the  New  World  has  conveyed  to 
the  Old.  One  contxiry  after  the  American 
Nation  has  achieved  its  unity.  We  men 
and  women  of  the  20th  century  must  be 
grateful  to  divine  providence  for  having 
vested  a  Nation,  inspired  by  so  high  an 
idealism,  with  so  great  a  strength.  Because 
it  is  on  the  unique  combination  of  Ameri- 
can strength  and  American  idealism  that, 
In  this  century,  rests  the  primary  and  cer- 
tainly the  strongest  safeguard  for  all  men 
and  women  who  are  and  Intend  to  remain 
free. 

The  historians  tell  us  that  Lincoln's  words 
were  heard  in  silence;  they  evoked  no  cheers. 
This  can  happen  when  great  men  speak  In 
terms  which  go  beyond  the  horizons  of  their 
generation. 

But,  while  the  veil  of  oblivion  has  shroud- 
ed many  a  speech  which  at  the  moment 
stirred  the  enthusiam  of  the  crowd,  we  con- 
tinue to  honor  Lincoln't  message.  His  words 
wUl  be  remembered  and  repeated  every  time 
that,  confronted  with  a  threat,  men  wiU  fear 
that  freedom  might  "perish  from  the  earth." 

Address  Delivbred  bt  H.  E.  M.  Hervc  Al- 
PHAND,  French  Ambassador  to  the  United 
States 

One  hundred  years  ago,  on  the  very  same 
battlefield  where  we  are  gathered  today,  my 
predecessor,  the  French  Envoy,  M.  Mercler, 
was  at  Lincoln's  side  when  he  uttered  his 
unforgettable  address.  More  fortunate  than 
I.  M.   Mercler  found   himself  in   the  com- 
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fortable  position  of  listening  without  having 
to  speak. 

As  all  great  masterpieces,  as  the  best  of 
Pericles  and  Demosthenes,  Lincoln's  words 
belong  not  only  to  one  country  but  to  man- 
kind as  a  whole.  To  us  they  remain  as  a 
lesson  which  will  forever  endure. 

First  a  lesson  in  humility:  in  all  modesty 
Lincoln  believed  that  "the  world  would  little 
note,  nor  long  remember,  what  he  said  here." 
How  mistaken  he  was. 

Then  a  lesson  in  brevity:  in  268  words, 
loaded  with  thoughts,  he  left  In  the  minds 
of  men  Imprints  that  will  never  wear  out. 
Let  those  totalitarlRQ  politicians  who  deem 
it  necessary  to  speak  for  8  hours  whenever 
they  stand  on  a  podium,  learn  by  this  ex- 
ample. 

In  fact,  I  know  of  but  one  exhortation 
which  was  shorter  than  Lincoln's,  but  whose 
aim  was  identical :  I  am  referring  to  the  three 
words  which  our  Revolution  bequeathed  as 
Its  national  motto  to  the  French  Republic, 
three  words  which  h&ve  also  made  their  way 
around  the  world  and,  today  as  yesterday,  re- 
main the  Inspired  lifeline  of  our  two  peoples : 
liberty.  Justice,  fraternity. 

Liberty,  main  theme  of  Lincoln's  canticle; 
liberty  for  the  sake  of  which  our  nations 
fought  three  times  since  your  Republic  was 
born,  to  defend  your  Independence  at  time, 
ours  at  other  times  and  again  the  independ- 
ence of  some  others.  Liberty  which  brings 
us  today  side  by  side  on  the  autobahn  to 
Berlin,  since  we  have  to  fight  once  more 
against  a  new  kind  of  tyranny  which  would 
like  to  dominate  the  world. 

Equality,  because  in  this  country  where 
"all  men  are  created  equal"  your  Govern- 
ment Is  still  struggling  against  the  dark 
forces  of  discrimination  which  Lincoln 
opposed;  and  because  we  also  want  this 
equality  among  nations,  we,  who  within  a 
few  years,  have  recognized  the  existence  of 
nearly  20  of  them,  In  Asia  as  well  as  in 
Africa,  and  cannot  accept  that  the  rights  of 
self-determination  should  not  be  recognized 
also  to  old  peoples  in  Central  and  Eastern 
Europe. 

Last  of  all  fraternity,  because  you  and  us 
wish  that  "these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain,"  that  each  one  of  us  may  live  without 
danger,  and  according  to  his  own  choice, 
that  despite  the  differences  in  Ideologies,  a 
brotherly  cooperation  be  established  among 
men  for  the  fulfillment  of  the  great  tasks 
awaiting  us  and  first  of  all  assistance  to 
those  two  billion  human  beings  who  have 
been  living  for  centuries  like  their  ancestors, 
deprived  of  the  bare  necessities. 

The  hatred  spread  all  over  the  world  and 
to  which  so  many  recent  events  bear  testi- 
mony, shows  us  that  this  time  has  not  come 
yet.  But  it  is  up  to  us,  the  living,  to  act 
in  such  a  way,  without  respite  or  despera- 
tion, following  at  times  different  paths,  that 
peace  In  liberty  and  Justice  reign  at  last 
among  us. 

At  no  time  in  their  history  did  France 
and  the  United  States  cease  to  struggle  In 
xinison,  so  that  "this  unfinished  wcM-k  be 
nobly  advanced." 

Remarks  bt  the  Honorable  Dean  Rusk, 
Secrxtakt  or  State 

One  hundred  years  ago  there  came  to  this 
community  a  most  remarkablo^man  whose 
memory  is  revered  by  all  of  vis  who  are  the 
heirs  of  those  who  fought  here^both  in  blue 
and  In  gray.  He  spoke  here  about  ancient 
verities — not  as  a  sophisticated  philosopher — 
but  as  a  man  who  felt  deeply  about  the  hopes 
which  lie  in  the  heart  of  man.  It  was  a 
speech  of  only  10  sentences,  271  words.  It 
disappointed  many  who  heard  it,  and  the 
man  who  gave  it  thought  it  was  a  failure. 
But  it  has  become  the  most  widely  read 
speech  ever  made  by  an  American  and  per- 
haps by  anyone  in  the  English  language. 
It  has  been  translated  Into  every  written 
language  and  is  cherished  around  the  world. 


In  accepting  the  Latin  version  for  deposit 
in  the  Vatican  Library  in  1960,  the  Apostolic 
Delegate  to  the  United  States,  His  Excellency 
Eg^dio  Vagnozzi,  called  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress not  only  "a  great  American  document" 
but  also  a  great  Christian  document — "one 
of  the  greatest  documents  ever  issued  by 
man." 

What  Is  there  about  those  words  which 
makes  them  memorable?  In  the  original 
tongue  they  have  beauty  and  cadence — "the 
vibrations  of  deathless  mxisic."  They  ex- 
press tender  sentiments.  But  these  qualities 
are  inadequate  to  account  for  their  indelible 
imprint.  What  makes  it  great  and  enduring 
is  the  simple  eloquence  with  which  it  restates 
the  Ideas  to  which  this  Nation  Is  dedicated: 
"liberty  •  •  •  the  proposition  that  all  men 
are  created  equal  •  •  •  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people." 

Lincoln  believed,  with  the  authors  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  that  the  large 
principles  it  set  forth  were  universal  truths. 
As  he  saw  the  meaning  of  the  American 
revolution:  "It  was  not  the  mere  matter  of 
separation  of  the  colonies  from  the  mother- 
land— but  something  In  that  Declaration 
giving  liberty,  not  alone  to  the  people  of  this 
country,  but  hope  to  the  world  for  all  futxire 
time." 

Lincoln  believed,  with  the  authors  of  our 
Constitution,  that  they  were  founding  a 
"new  order  of  the  ages,"  as  out  great  seal 
puts  it. 

He  believed,  with  Washington,  that  "the 
preservation  of  the  sacred  fire  of  liberty  and 
the  defense  of  the  republican  model  of  gov- 
ernment are  Jiistly  considered  as  deeply,  per- 
haps as  finally,  staked  on  the  experiment  en- 
trusted to  the  hands  of  the  American  peo- 
ple." 

He  believed  that  this  experiment  was  the 
"last  best  hope  of  earth." 

He  believed  that  the  central  issue  in  the 
struggle  in  which  this  Nation  was  engaged 
a  centxiry  ago  was  whether  this  or  any  na- 
tion "conceived  in  liberty  and  dedicated  to 
the  proposition  that  all  men  are  created 
equal"  could  "long  endure."  And  let  us 
not  forget  that  his  reaffirmation  of  the 
American  commitment  to  that  "proposition 
that  all  men  are  created  equal"  had  been 
preceded  by  the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

The  advocates  of  democracy  in  many  other 
lands  saw  the  central  Issue  as  Lincoln  saw 
it.  From  England,  John  Bright  wrote: 
"There  is  no  other  political  constitution  now 
in  existence,  in  the  preservation  of  which  the 
human  race  is  so  deeply  interested."  From 
Prance,  liberal  republicans  spoke  out — Edou- 
ard  Laboulaye  said  "the  cause  of  America  Is 
the  cause  of  liberty"  and  "should  liberty  be- 
come eclipsed  In  the  New  World,  it  would 
become  night  in  Europe."  From  Italy,  Gari- 
baldi and  his  friends  hailed  Lincoln  as  the 
"pilot  of  liberty."  Carl  Schurz  and  other 
German  democrats,  many  of  whom  had  come 
to  this  country  after  the  failure  of  their  own 
revolution  of  1848.  saw  the  struggle  in  the 
same   light. 

After  Lincoln's  death,  a  noted  French  lib- 
eral, Lucien  Anatole  Prevost-Paradol,  wrote: 
"He  has  not  lived  tor  his  country  alone,  since 
he  leaves  to  everyone  In  the  world  to  whom 
liberty  and  Justice  are  dear,  a  great  remem- 
brance and  a  ptire  example." 

As  our  own  Brooker  T.  Washington  put  it: 
"By  the  same  token  that  Lincoln  made 
America  free,  he  pushed  bSM;k  the  boundaries 
of  freedom  everywhere,  gave  the  spirit  of 
liberty  a  wider  Infiuence  throughout  the 
world,  and  reestablished  the  dignity  of  man 
as  man." 

Over  the  years,  admiration  for  Lincoln  has 
spread  into  other  parts  of  the  earth.  Sun 
Yat-sen,  the  father  of  the  Chinese  liberal  rev- 
olution, drew  his  three  principles  of  govern- 
ment from  the  Gettysburg  Address.  The 
Lincoln  Memorial  is  a  mecca  for  millions  of 
visitors  to  Washington  every  year,  including 


tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  from  abroad. 
Prime  Minister  Nehru  has  kept  on  a  study 
table  a  brass  mold  of  Lincoln's  right  hand. 
A  few  years  ago  high  school  students  in 
Tokyo  ranked  him  as  one  of  the  most  re- 
spected of  all  world  figures.  And  Tolstoi 
said  that  "of  all  the  great  national  statesmen 
of  history,  Lincoln  Is  the  only  giant"  and 
predicted  that  his  name  would  live  thou- 
sands of  years. 

Thus  Lincoln  Is  a  worldwide  symbol  of 
freedom  and  democracy.  And  the  Gettys- 
burg Address  is  the  utterance  through  which 
his  dedication — and  ours  as  a  people — to 
freedom  and  democracy  Is  most  widely 
known.  Indeed,  the  central  commitments  of 
the  American  experiment  are  probably 
known  to  more  people  in  other  lands  through 
the  words  of  the  Gettysburg  Address  than 
through  those  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

People  all  around  the  world  not  only  know 
of  these  central  commitments  but  share 
them.  Liberty,  equality,  the  dignity  of  the 
individual,  "the  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people,  and  for  the  people" — these  are 
aspirations  rising  out  of  the  nature  of  man. 

Since  the  Second  World  War  nearly  60  new 
nations  have  emerged.  Nearly  all  are  re- 
publics or  democracies,  at  least  in  name. 
Unhappily,  some  are  in  reality  dictatorships. 
In  some,  the  early  national  governments  have 
tolerated  no  opposition.  In  others,  demo- 
cratic governments  collapsed  or  were  over- 
thrown. But  the  yearnings  for  genuine 
political  freedom  have  not  been  eradicated. 
They  are  manifest  in  every  nation.  Including 
those  behind  the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains. 

Oiir  commitments  to  freedom  are  the 
source  of  our  foreign  policy.  They  explain 
our  attitude  toward  colonial  questions,  our 
concern  about  the  future  of  Eastern  Europe, 
and  why  we  are  more  comfortable  In  dealing 
with  democracies  than  with  dictatorships. 
They  explain  also  our  concern  about  ovu*  fall- 
\ires  here  at  home  to  live  up  fully  to  our  own 
great  commitments. 

The  independence  we  won  for  ourselves  we 
have  favored  for  others.  We  have  welcomed 
the  rise  of  the  former  colonial  peoples  to 
"the  separate  and  equal  station  to  which  the 
laws  of  nature  and  of  natvire's  God  entitle 
them."  We  want  to  see  these  new  nations 
make  solid  progress — economically,  socially, 
and  politically. 

Within  the  free  world,  old  empires  have 
been  largely  replaced  by  new  partnerships 
between  the  less  developed  and  the  advanced 
countries — partnerships  based  on  political 
equality. 

But  new  empires  have  appeared,  clothing 
their  lust  for  domination  with  ideology 
which  plunders  the  noble  concepts  of  free- 
dom to  subvert  freedom  Itself.  There  are 
large  and  dangerous  questions  which  call  for 
final  solution — and  there  is  no  more  endur- 
ing basis  for  settlement  than  the  simple 
notion  of  self-determination:  let  the  people 
themselves  decide. 

For  almost  two  centuries  we  have  been 
opp>06ed  to  dictatorship.  We  remain  so  to- 
day— and  will  be  opposed  tomorrow.  We  rec- 
ognize that  there  are  many  possible  forms 
of  democratic  institutions.  But  we  believe 
deeply  in  political  democracy,  individual 
dignity,  and  the  rule  of  law.  We  do  not  like 
It  when  democratic  institutions  are  sup- 
pressed. We  believe  that  the  setbacks  which 
democracy  has  suffered  in  many  of  the  new 
nations,  and  a  few  old  ones,  will  be  tem- 
porary. For  we  know  that  (xtllnary  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world  respond 
to  Lincoln's  phrase  "government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  and  for  the  people." 

Likewise,  we  will  not  be  at  ease  until  every 
one  of  our  own  citizens  enjoys  in  full  the 
rights  pledged  by  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence and  our  Constitution.  The  Na- 
tional Government  is  heavily  committed  to 
insuring  these  rights  for  all. 
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TtM  rwt  of  ttM  world  is  watching  cloMly 
tlM  atrufnto  for  full  equality  In  thta  oooa* 

try.  Our  fallorM  dlstreas  our  trlands  and 
hearten  our  enemies.  But  thla  U  not  the 
main  reeeon  wtay  we  muat  oompiete  thU 
task.  We  muBt  complete  It  as  a  duty  to  oor- 
■elTes.  It  la  past  time  to  oompiete  the  task 
wtUch  Lincoln  began  with  Uw  Kmanclpatioo 
Proclamatloa. 

We  are  a  powerful  Nation — wKh  almost 
Incomprehensible  power.  Onr  farms  and 
factories  are  erer  more  bountlfuL  We  en- 
joy levels  at  well-being  almost  beyond  the 
dreams  of  men  a  generation  or  two  ago. 
But  our  greatest  strength  lies  In  the  Ideas 
about  freedom  and  hiunan  dignity  which 
gave  birth  to  our  Nation  and  to  which  Lin- 
coln renewed  our  dedication  in  the  Gettys- 
burg Address.  Theee  ideas,  these  aspirations. 
are  shared  today  by  a  great  majority  of 
mankind.  They  bind  us  with  others 
throughout  the  world.  They  are  the  might- 
iest foroe  in  the  world  today.  They  are  the 
endiu-lng  nMoaorial  to  the  apostles  of  liberty 
for  all  men.  of  whom  none  has  been  greater 
than  Abraham  Lincoln. 


C«apleic  EfimiBatioa  of  tb«  Cabaret  Tax 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOIHAS  M.  PEUY 

or   WASHIMCTOIf 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuetday,  November  26, 19^3 

_  f 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  years 
ol  effort  the  so-called  cabaret  tax  In 
May  1960  was  reduced  from  20  percent 
to  10  percent.  The  resxilts  of  that  tax 
cut  and  the  experience  as  far  as  the  in- 
come of  the  Federal  Treasury  was  con- 
cerned Is  moat  significant. 

To  begin  with,  the  objective  of  remov- 
ing the  longstanding  inequity  of  this 
war-time  excise  tax  was  more  Jobs  for 
musicians.  But  the  Interesting  part  of 
this  tax  reduction  is  that  not  only  did  it 
increase  work  opportunities  and  musi- 
cians' earnings  but  now  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  Oovemment  loet  no  revenue  be- 
cause of  the  reduction  in  the  rate  of  taxa- 
tion. 

This  aoalyais  of  the  results  of  the  50 
percent  reduction  is  set  forth  in  a  report 
by  the  International  Statistical  Bureau 
for  the  American  Federation  of 
Musicians,  This  report  based  on  an  in- 
dependent study  found  that  the  Increase 
in  income  for  musicians  alone  ranged 
between  $25  and  $35  million.  The  many 
millions  of  additional  taxable  Income  of 
proprietors  and  other  employees  was  not 
included  but  the  facts  seem  quite  clear 
on  the  basis  of  this  impartial  surrey  that 
elimination  of  the  remaining  10  percent 
of  this  depressive  tax  is  desirable  and 
would  not  cost  the  Government  a  penny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  is  available  that 
the  first  cut  increased  Jobs  and  earnings 
by  more  than  a  third  for  musicians  and 
an  estimated  five  times  that  for  other 
employees  such  as  culinary  workers  In 
establishments  subject  to  the  tax. 

Now  with  the  Congress  considering  a 
tax  reduction  bill  to  stimulate  employ- 
ment and  proBperlty  I  do  not  know  any 
more  effective  area  for  a  tax  cut  than 
outright  repeal  of  this  unfair  Job  destroy- 
ing tax. 


Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  re- 
introduced legislation  to  aectMnpllsh  this 
purpose.  Actually,  rather  than  consid- 
eration of  a  separate  bill  I  would  hope 
the  Senate  would  amend  the  House- 
passed  tax  bill  so  as  to  expedite  repeal  of 
this  tax.  The  purpose  of  my  introduc- 
bw  a  new  bill— which  Is  HJl.  9243— Is  to 
Invite  the  VS.  Treasury's  comments  as 
to  the  merit  of  such  legislation. 

Originally  Treasury  ofBcials  were  skep- 
tical of  opinions  such  as  mine  that  elim- 
ination of  the  cabaret  tax  would  stim- 
ulate business.  It  was  not  believed 
possible  that  a  tax  cut  would  increase 
business  to  the  extent  that  it  would  not 
cost  the  Government  any  revenue. 

Now,  however,  the  record  as  to  what 
has  happened  since  the  50-percent  re- 
duction became  effective  should  assure 
a  more  optimistic  attitude  by  the  Gov- 
ernment. Indeed  It  is  hard  to  believe 
the  Treasury  could  be  opposed  to  this 
legislation. 

Summing  up,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  Con- 
gress will  give  consideration  to  complete 
elimination  of  the  tax.  If  so.  I  am  sure 
there  will  be  another  34-percent  increase 
in  man-hours  of  employment  for  musi- 
cians, and  even  greater  emplojrment  and 
taxable  incomes  in  other  kinds  of  work. 
This  type  of  reduction  would  accomplish 
just  what  is  intended  by  the  administra- 
tion tax  recommendations.  Here  Is  the 
way,  with  no  loss  In  Government  reve- 
nue, to  create  more  jobs.  This  has  been 
proved.  The  facts  are  available.  Let  us 
completely  eliminate  the  cabaret  tax. 


Oar  FaHea  President 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALEXANDER  PIRNIE 

or    NTW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  November  25, 1 95 J 

Mr.  PIRNIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  will 
endeavor  to  express  their  great  sorrow  at 
the  tragic  passing  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent, but  few  will  find  words  adequate  to 
do  so.  The  Impact  of  such  an  event  Is 
so  deep  and  so  special  as  almost  to  defy 
expression. 

An  assassin's  bullet  has  robbed  our 
Nation  and  the  free  world  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  leader.  Without  warning, 
and  while  the  cheers  of  thousands  were 
ringing  in  his  ears,  his  brilliant  career 
came  to  an  end.  A  cowardly,  criminal 
act  has  done  that  which  enemy  action 
so  nearly  accomplished  in  the  dark 
waters  of  the  South  Pacific. 

In  the  intervening  years.  John  F. 
Keimedy  lived  an  exciting,  useful  and 
memorable  life.  The  youngest  man  ever 
to  be  elected  President,  he  demonstrated 
a  poise  and  resourcefulness  which  be- 
lled his  years.  He  worked  hard  at  his 
task.  He  was  articulate  and  forceful. 
He  made  friends  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  was  dedicated  to  his  public  service, 
and  to  it,  he  made  the  supreme  gift  of 
self.  This,  a  grateful,  yet  sorrowing  Na- 
tion, will  remember. 

In  our  grief  we  should  particularly 
remember  the  sorrow  within  the  family 


circle.  Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  wife 
and  children  who  have  been  robbed  of 
a  young  husband  and  father.  Little 
Caroline  and  John-John  have  crept  into 
the  hearts  of  millions.  They  and  their 
brave  mother  will  be  remembered  In 
oiu*  prayers. 

We  trust  this  sad  hour  will  cause  us  to 
be  even  more  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country  and  the  preservation  of 
all  that  Is  best  In  our  national  life. 


Dr.  Weraber  voa  Braon,  Noted  Space 
Scientist,  Addresses  Annnal  Dinner  of 
CbaHeston  (W.  Va.)  Cbanber  af  Com- 
■erce — Receives  Centennial  Award 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WaST    VIMUNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Tuesday,  November  26, 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  Charleston. 
W.  Va..  is  comprised  of  energetic  and 
public-spirited  citizens  who  are  dedicated 
to  the  continued  progress  of  the  Moun- 
tain State  and  the  capital  city  area. 
Each  year,  they  gather  for  an  annual 
dlimer  at  which  they  are  addressed  by 
a  leader  of  national  and  International 
renown.  The  1963  event  occurred  on 
Tuesday.  November  5.  in  the  civic  center. 

Principal  speaker  on  this  significant 
occasion  was  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun. 
Director  of  the  George  C.  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center.  Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  and  a 
leader  In  XJ3.  space  programs.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  Introduce  Dr.  von 
Braun  to  an  attentive  and  responsive 
audience  numbering  more  than  650  per- 
sons. Charles  E.  Hodges,  managing  di- 
rector of  the  business  and  professional 
group,  had  carefully  arranged  the  pro- 
gram with  his  characteristic  attention 
to  details. 

Presiding  was  Chamber  President 
Charles  W.  Cammack.  Jr..  and  the  in- 
vocation was  offered  by  Rev.  William 
M.  Kirkland  of  the  St.  Johns  Epis- 
copal Church.  Also  present  were  Repre- 
sentative Kkit  HncHLn  of  Huntington,  a 
member  of  the  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Committee  In  the  UJ3.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  Representative  John  M. 
Slack.  Jr.,  who  serves  on  the  House  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Mayor  John 
A.  Shanklin.  members  of  the  Kanawha 
County  court,  and  the  presidents  of  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  State, 
were  honored  guests. 

A  highlight  of  the  evening  was  the 
presentation  of  the  Order  of  the  35th 
Star  to  Dr.  von  Braim  by  Mrs.  William 
Wallace  Barron,  wife  of  the  Governor. 
Her  husband  was  unable  to  be  present. 
The  award  was  established  as  a  part  of 
West  Virginia's  1963  Centennial  celebra- 
tion and  has  been  given  to  a  number  of 
dignitaries  who  have  made  contribu- 
tions to  growth  and  achievement. 

Dr.  von  Braim  cautioned  that  U.S. 
space  probes  must  not  be  taken  lightly, 
and  that  our  success  In  rocketry  will 
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have  direct  bearing  on  national  security. 
He  explained: 

"Our  national  security  demands  that 
we  insure  no  hostile  force  will  be  per- 
mitted to  use  space  as  an  unchallenged 
avenue  of  aggression  against  us." 

The  famed  scientist  illustrated  his 
speech  with  color  slides  showing  an  art- 
ist's conception  of  the  Apollo  space- 
craft, and  its  round  trip  Journey  to  the 
moon.    Dr.  von  Braun  said : 

"We  are  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest 
scientific  and  economic  revolution  in 
history,  brought  on  by  the  expanding 
knowledge  from  research  in  every  field 
of  endeavor.  And  the  urge  to  explore 
the  unknown  is  its  stimulus." 

Mr.  President,  I  request  that  portions 
of  the  text  of  Dr.  Wemher  von  Braun 's 
speech  be  printed  in  the  Record,  to- 
gether with  my  retmarks  in  Introducing 
him,  I  also  ask  the  inclusion  of  the  edi- 
torial "Dr.  von  Braun  Welcome  Choice" 
in  the  November  5,  1963,  issue  of  the 
Charleston  Gazette. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

REMAmKS     or    SCNATOB    JCNNIMOS     RANDOLPH. 

DsMocKAT,  or  West  Vixginia.  in  Intkoduc- 
noN   or   Dh.   WuNHn   von    Bkaun,   Di- 

BKCTOB,   OKOXGK  C.  MARSHALL  SPACE   PLIGHT 
CENTEE,    HUNTSVILtE,    ALA.,    AT   THE    ANNUAL 

DiNNEX,    Charleston    Chaicbeb   or    Ck>M- 
iixxcE,  Charlistoh.  W.  Va.,  Novxmbkr  S, 

1963  1 1 

Mine  is  a  twofold  privilege,  since  I  am  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  greet  men  and 
women  who  are  vitally  Interested  In  the 
development  of  West  Virginia,  and  also  to 
Introduce  our  brilliant  and  renowned 
shaker. 

We  have  enjoyed  modern  science  for  little 
more  than  300  years,  and  have  learned  to 
utilize  It  in  revolutionizing  the  power  of 
technology  only  In  the  last  150  years. 

Three  centuries  ago  the  cardinals  who 
condemned  Galileo  stated  that  It  was  false 
to  assert  that  the  earth  was  not  the  center 
of  the  universe,  and  to  believe  that  the  earth 
moved  through  space. 

Today,  a  moment  later  from  the  stand- 
point of  historic  time,  we  are  sending  aloft 
manmade  earth  satellites — Intricate  de- 
vices which  gather  thousands  of  seemingly 
unimportant  bits  of  Information  and  relay 
them  to  tracking  stations  back  on  our  globe. 
The  space  age  has  trxUy  arrived,  and  with 
it  a  pace  of  living,  a  scope  of  change  which 
brings  benefit  and  complex  new  problems. 
Today  we  confront  change  on  an  ever- 
broadening  scale  and  at  a  rapidly  increasing 
rate.  Automation  and  mechanization  which 
are  so  much  a  part  of  the  age  of  space  have 
brought  far-reachlQg  Implications  to  each 
of  us.  It  Is  pfu'ticularly  appropriate  that  we 
have  as  our  guest  a  man  who  has  been  deeply 
Involved  In  the  planning,  construction,  and 
execution  of  all  phases  of  the  sxirge  toward 
outer  reaches  of  the  universe.  He  is  con- 
vert ..nt  with  technological  advance  and  has 
been  associated  with  the  new  science  of 
rocketry  since  Its  Infancy. 

Dr.  Wernher  von  Braim  Is  recognized  and 
respected  as  a  leading  figure  in  rocket  pro- 
pulsion and  space  powerplants.  His  service 
to  this  country  has  Included  such  mean- 
ingful endeavors  as  the  pctftlclpation  in  de- 
velopment of  the  Jupiter  IRBM  and  Per- 
shing rockets;  and  the  perfection  of  special 
versions  of  the  Redstone,  Jupiter  C,  and 
Juno  II  missiles  \ised  in  launching  the  free 
world's  first  satellites  of  the  Earth  and  Sun — 
satelllt«8  Explorer  I  and  Pioneer  IV.  He 
also  exercised  leadership  In  the  first  success- 
ful space  flight  aiul  the  recovery  of  animal 
life. 


In  1969  E>r.  von  Braxm  was  awarded  the 
Distinguished  Pederal  Civilian  Service  Award 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States,  for 
Blgnlflctknt  work  In  the  space  progTBJXi.  To- 
day he  Is  Director  of  the  George  C.  Marshall 
Space  Plight  Center,  in  HuntsvUle,  Ala.,  and 
is  recognized  throughout  the  world  as  a 
foremost  authority  In  the  space  sciences. 

International  tensions  and  the  expanding 
technology  have  become  the  slgnlflcajit  chal- 
lenges of  the  sixties,  l^e  role  of  American 
space  effort  has  genuine  meaning  In  ectch  of 
these  problem  areas,  and  Dr.  von  Braun  has 
been  among  the  leaders  In  the  application 
of  technological  advance  and  in  maintain- 
ing a  position  of  progress  In  astronautics. 
I  know  be  shares  with  aU  West  Virginians 
a  concern  for  useful  space  achievement,  and 
for  sensible  solutions  to  the  economic  prob- 
lems which  confront  citizens  In  various  sec- 
tors of  our  economy. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  we  are  delighted 
to  have  Dr.  Wernher  von  Braun  at  this  nota- 
ble gathering  of  citizens  of  Charleston  and 
of  West  Virginia — Dr.  von  Braun. 

The  Need  To  Explore  Space 

(Remarks  by  I^*.  von  Braun,  Director,  George 
C.  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center,  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.,  at  Charleston,  W.  Va., 
November  5,  1963) 

This  Is  a  happy  occasion  to  dlscxiss  pio- 
neers and  exploration.  There  Is  an  Impera- 
tive need  today  to  cultivate,  rather  than 
squash,  the  urge  to  explore  that  has  helped 
make  America  the  most  p>owerful  Nation  In 
the  world,  at  the  same  time  offering  us  the 
most  freedom  and  independence.  The  urge 
to  explore,  self-sufficiency,  and  love  of  free- 
dom come  naturally  to  West  Virginians.  I 
understand  that  the  immortal  Daniel  Boone, 
reknown  the  world  over  for  his  love  of 
"elbow  room,"  once  represented  Charleston 
in  the  Virginia  Assembly.  If  this  famoxis 
explorer  were  alive  today,  I  am  sure  he 
would  be  an  astronaut,  eager  to  go  to  the 
moon.  NASA  has  one  West  Virginian  who 
Is  a  modern-day  pioneer  In  this  field.  He  is 
Col.  Charles  E.  Teager,  the  first  man  to  fly 
faster  than  the  speed  of  sound. 

I  have  learned  recently  of  another  pioneer 
of  your  State.  You  see — your  centennial 
publicity  Is  widespread.  We  read  a  lot 
about  it  In  Alabama.  James  Rvunsey  of 
West  Virginia  had  a  steamboat  operating 
on  the  Potomac  20  years  before  Robert  Pul- 
ton's. If  Rumsey  could  have  had  Governor 
Barron  and  the  centennial's  publicity  chair- 
man on  his  staff,  the  i>opular  conception  of 
history  would  more  accurately  reflect  his 
pioneering  accomplishment. 

Riunsey's  paddle  wheel  steamboat  must 
have  been  a  picturesque  sight  steaming  up 
the  Potomac.  Its  boiler  capacity  was  lim- 
ited, however.  Every  time  the  whistle  blew, 
the  paddle  wheel  would  slow  down.  I  ought 
to  be  back  in  Huntsvllle  right  now,  getting 
up  steam  to  go  to  the  moon,  but  here  I  am 
blowing  my  whistle. 

Yoxir  State  Is  rich  in  natural  resources — 
timber,  minerals,  oil,  and  natural  gas.  You 
are  more  blessed  than  California,  In  fact.  But 
your  most  valuable  asset  is  your  human  re- 
sources. I  am  delighted  to  hear  of  your  ef- 
forts to  improve  your  educational  system,  and 
to  provide  the  specialized  vocational  training 
that  a  worker  needs  in  the  complex  technol- 
ogy of  the  space  age.  Brainpower  will  make 
a  desert  bloom.  How  much  easier  then,  will 
it  be  for  West  Virginia  to  go  forward  with  its 
fortunate  combination  of  hvmian  and  natural 
resources.  Progress  needs  the  proper  cli- 
mate, however — a  climate  of  the  mind. 

The  people  themselves  must  want  to  move 
forward  before  a  state — or  a  natlon^-can 
advance.  A  favorable  state  of  mind  must  be 
cultivated,  a  pioneering  spirit  imbued,  and 
wUllngness  to  sacrifice  for  a  noble  cause 
encouraged. 


Fortunately  for  the  advancement  of  civili- 
zations, man  was  born  with  an  itch  to 
explore  the  unknown.  He  has  always  wanted 
to  see  what  was  under  the  big  rock,  over 
the  next  hill,  across  the  ocean,  Inside  the 
atom — and  out  In  space.  It  is  the  role  of 
leadership  to  point  the  way,  to  stlmiilate. 
Inspire,  and  to  lend  encoiutigement  to  others. 
This  Is  true  on  the  battlefield,  In  religious, 
social,  and  community  affairs,  and  in  pro- 
grams of  national  Importance. 

One  of  the  biggest  national  programs  today 
Is  the  exploration  of  space.  The  space  age 
began  on  October  4,  1967,  when  Russia's 
Sputnik  I  blazed  a  trail  across  the  horizon, 
dazzling  the  world,  and  striking  a  blow  to 
America's  pride  and  prestige.  This  spectac- 
ular achievement  in  space  reflected  an  ad- 
vanced scientific  and  engineering  technology 
in  Russia.  That  was  supposed  to  be  our 
strong  point.  Project  Vanguard  was  under- 
way to  orbit  a  grapfrult-slzed  satelUte  as  part 
of  our  scientific  participation  In  the  Inter- 
national Geophysical  Year,  but  it  was  having 
technical  difficulties.  A  completely  new 
launch  vehicle  was  being  designed  In  Project 
Vanguard,  and  It  takes  time  to  Iron  all  the 
bugs  out  of  any  new  system.  While  the 
world  watched,  and  the  American  pubUc 
called  frantically  for  action,  a  Vanguard 
missile  suffered  an  unfortunate  explosion  at 
launch. 

Washington  was  reluctant  to  use  a  mUltary 
missile  In  a  satellite  launching  attempt,  but 
eventually  consented,  to  salvage  what  It 
could  of  our  damaged  prestige.  Our  research 
and  development  team  at  Huntsvllle  was  able 
to  place  Explorer  I,  the  free  world's  first 
satellite.  Into  orbit  83  days  later.  We  used 
a  modified  n.8.  Army  Redstone  missile  wltb 
solid  propellent  upper  stages  to  loft  a  pay- 
load  weighing  about  31  pounds.  The  first- 
stage  thrust  of  the  launch  vehicle  was  78,000 
pounds.  This  was  the  largest  operational 
rocket  we  had  on  hand  at  the  time. 

Meanwhile,  back  at  the  Soviet  rocket  range, 
more  large  payloads  were  being  placed  into 
orbit.  Although  Information  was  meager 
about  their  missile  and  space  programs — 
and  still  is — it  was  evident  that  powerful 
rockets  were  used  to  orbit  the  heavy  pay- 
locuis.  The  Russians  were  using  rockets  for 
space  exploration  that  were  developed  in 
their  military  program.  They  were  obvlotisly 
larger  than  any  missile  then  under  develop- 
ment In  our  intercontinental  ballistic  missile 
program. 

In  the  beginning,  rockets  were  btillt  to 
deliver  atomic  bombs.  Rocket  designers 
were  given  the  job  of  buUding  a  rocket  big 
enough  to  carry  a  certain  size  atomic  bomb 
so  many  miles  to  its  target.  But  the  rocket 
was  to  be  no  larger  than  necessary  for  its 
mission,  since  this  would  make  it  more  costly, 
and  take  longer  to  develop.  At  this  time  the 
United  States  enjoyed  a  substantial  lead  over 
Russia  In  nuclear  technology  consequently, 
we  knew  how  to  build  more  compact  and 
lighter  weight  atomic  bombs,  with  sufficient 
destructive  power.  So  we  built  smaller  and 
less  powerful  rockets  which  could,  neverthe- 
less, deliver  the  same  explosive  power  the 
same  distance  as  the  larger  and  less  efficient 
systems. 

Now,  when  It  was  realized  that  rockets 
developed  for  military  purposes  were  of  im- 
mense ImpxH^tance  for  ^>ace  exploration, 
Rvtssla  appeared  In  a  very  advantageous  posi- 
tion— because  of  her  In^titude  in  another 
field. 

The  spectacular  achievements  of  Russia 
and  the  United  States  In  space  were  having 
significant  Impact  on  people  arotind  the 
world.  The  United  States,  historically  and 
fundamentally  a  peace-loving  Nation,  want- 
ed to  separate  its  space  program  from  its 
defense  effort.  To  accomplish  this,  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  proposed  the  establishment 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  ^pace  Ad- 
ministration. 
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I  was  bonor«d  with  an  tnvltetloB  to  teattfy 
about  the  propoaed  craatlon  at  this  aapa- 
rat«  Oovammant  agency  tn  tha  opening  tea- 
tlmony  before  tb«  House  select  oommlttea 
oonaidertag  the  blil.  I  wma  employed  by  tha 
Army  at  the  time,  bat  my  opinion  on  the 
need  for  a  sustained  effort  la  apaoa  has  not 
changed.    I  said  at  the  time: 

"Kven  more  important  than  the  budget 
figures  for  the  first  year  la  the  qoea- 
tlon  of  how  we  can  st*blllaa  this  program 
and  keep  It  going  at  a  sustained,  accelerated 
rate  over  a  number  of  years,  how  we  can 
eliminate  this  lethal  atxi  wasteful  hot-and- 
cold  blowing  that  has  plagued  all  our  missile 
proj«cU  In  the  past.  I  think  this  lack  of 
steady  determination  and  iinwaverlng  sup- 
port over  the  years  has  hurt  us  more  than 
anything." 

Others  spoke  out  just  as  strongly.  Speak- 
ing tn  Los  Angeles  in  April  195S.  Dr.  Hugh 
It.  Dryden,  now  Deputy  Administrator  of 
NASA,  said: 

**I  know  that  some  knowledgeable  people 
fear  that  although  we  might  be  willing  to 
spend  a  couple  of  billions  for  space  tech- 
nology In  19M.  because  we  still  remember 
the  humiliation  caused  by  the  appearance  of 
the  first  sputnik  last  October,  next  year  we 
win  be  so  preoccupied  by  color  television, 
or  new  style  cars,  or  the  beginning  of  an- 
other national  election  campaign  that  well 
be  onwllllng  to  pay  another  year's  install- 
ment on  our  space  conquest  bUL  Per  that 
to  happen — well.  I'd  Just  as  soon  we  didn't 
•tart. 

*7ortunately.  for  the  sake  of  our  chil- 
dren's future,  If  not  for  the  protection  of  our 
own  aklns.  I  don't  think  we're  that  grass- 
hopper minded.  *  *  •  As  a  Nation,  we  have 
the  scientific  and  technical  competence.  We 
have  the  resources  to  pay  the  bill.  We  f^n 
and  we  must  succeed  in  finding  our  destiny 
tn  space." 

NASA  was  established  In  October  1»68.  and 
began  to  organise  for  a  broad  assault  on  the 
mysteries  of  our  atmosphere  and  spfu». 
Weather,  communications,  and  navigation 
satellites  were  launched  successfully,  and 
faeUlnding  probes  were  made  into  the  space 
near  earth  and  the  lunar  region. 

Then  on  April  12. 1©61,  Yuri  Gagarin  struck 
another  blow  to  America's  pride  azid  inter- 
national prestige  when  he  became  the  first 
hunum  being  to  orbit  the  earth.  Thla 
dasBled  the  world  more  than  anything  tluit 
has  taken  place  since  Sputnik  I  in  1957.  All 
America  was  astir.  If  you  will  recall,  the 
BuMlaos  didn't  tell  us  beforehand  that  they 
were  b»tg1nnlng  a  program  of  manned  space 
filght.  Just  as  they  didn't  tell  us  In  1957 
that  they  were  planning  to  orbit  a  scientific 
satellite. 

One  month  after  Gagarin's  flight,  on  May 
25,  1961, Resident  Kennedy  proposed  an  ac- 
celerated^Vpace  program  for  the  Nation. 
"This  Is  the  new  ocean."  he  said  tn  his  In- 
augural address,  "and  I  believe  the  United 
States  must  sail  on  it,  and  be  In  a  position 
second  to  none." 

To  exemplify  our  developing  space  tech- 
nology, he  held  up  for  all  the  world  to  see, 
the  goal  of  landing  an  American  on  the 
moon  and  returning  him  safely  to  earth. 

"No  single  space  project  in  this  period  will 
be  more  exciting,  or  more  Impressive  to  man- 
kind, or  more  Important  for  the  long-range 
exploration  of  space,"  he  said,  "and  none 
win  be  so  difficult  or  expensive  to  accom- 
plish." 

Later  he  added : 

"Tiet  It  be  clear  •  •  •  that  I  am  asking 
Congress  and  the  coimtry  to  accept  a  firm 
conrunltment  for  a  new  coune  of  action — a 
course  which  will  last  for  many  years  and 
carry  very  heavy  costs  •  •  •.  If  we  are  to 
go  only  halfway,  or  reduce  our  sights  In  the 
face  of  difficulty,  tn  nry  judgment  it  would 
be  better  not  to  go  at  aU." 

Three  NASA  centers  are  primarily  engaged 
In  carrying  out  Project  Apollo.     Thay  ai« 


supported,  of  ootrse.  by  aU  other  NASA  oen- 
tera,  anlveraltles.  and  a  large  segnMnt  of 
private  Industry. 

The  Uarshall  Center  la  providing  the 
Saturn  V  launch  vehicle.  The  Manned 
Spacecraft  Center  at  Houston  is  providing 
the  spaoeeraft  and  the  mission  control  cen- 
ter, and  will  select  and  train  the  astronauts. 
The  Launch  Operations  Center  at  Cape 
Canaveral  has  under  construction  at  Merrltt 
Island  the  necessary  launch   faculties. 

Lunar  orbital  rendezvous  has  been  choeen 
as  the  best  method  for  accomplishing  the 
mission.  All  major  contracts  for  hardware 
have  been  let,  and  design  and  development 
are  underway.  Complete  new  faoUitlea  for 
the  Manned  Spacecraft  Center  are  under 
construction  at  Hoxiston. 

Ebctenslve  expansion  of  laboratory  and  test 
facilities  Is  in  progress  at  Huntsville.  We 
have  acquired  the  huge  Mlchoud  manufac- 
turing facility  In  New  Orleans  for  the  fab- 
rication of  Saturn  stages,  and  are  modifying 
and  enlarging  it.  Construction  is  underway 
for  a  static  test  site  In  Mississippi.  The  first 
stage  of  the  Sat\im  V  moon  rocket  is  well 
along  at  Huntsville,  and  the  first  production 
P-1  engine  arrived  last  week  for  acceptance 
teatlng.  In  other  words,  we  are  building  up 
considerable  momentum  for  accompllahlng 
the  mission  that  has  been  assigned  us.  Our 
course  is  charted  and  the  pace  is  set.  Now 
we  must  stick  to  It. 

When  the  heat  Is  on,  we  are  too  prone  to 
hoUer  for  a  crash  program.  When  the  pres- 
sure eases  off,  we  grab  for  the  emergency 
brake.  Tou  can't  even  drive  a  ear  by  switch- 
ing suddenly  from  accelerator  all  the  way  In 
to  both  feet  on  the  brakes — and  back  again. 
And  the  space  program  is  far  more  complex 
than  an  automobile.  It  takes  time  to  get  up 
momentxun.  and  sustained  effort  to  maintain 
It.  You  don't  work  miracles  overnight. 
Plans  must  be  made,  designs  drawn,  people 
hired  and  trained,  buildings  constructed, 
hardware  built  and  tested.  And  all  this  work 
must  be  Integrated  to  oome  out  on  schedule 
with  a  rocket  and  spacecraft  on  the  launch 
pad  and  trained  pilots  aboard,  with  thou- 
sands of  qualified  technicians  standing  by 
to  help  with  the  mission.  Vlsuallae  the  Im- 
manslty  of  this  task,  if  you  wUl,  by  a  com- 
parison with  Project  Mercury,  completed 
this  summer.  The  total  oost  of  Project  Mer- 
cury was  lees  than  half  a  billion  dollars.  a^M 
two  million  people  had  some  part  In  It. 
Project  Apollo  will  cost  tao  billion,  and  wlU 
require  contributions  from  countless  work- 
ers. 

NASA's  program  is  carefully  planned,  well 
conceived,  and  well  paced  to  achieve  a  na- 
tional capability  in  space  on  a  broad  front. 
The  lunar  landing  goal  pw  se  Is  not  the  over- 
riding consideration  in  our  space  program. 
It  has  been  chosen  as  a  goal  easily  under- 
stood by  everyone,  toward  which  all  parts  of 
the  space  program  can  be  focused,  matched, 
and  integrated.  Another  goal,  such  as  a 
manned  orbiting  laboratory,  could  possibly 
have  been  picked  Instead.  But  the  moon 
offered  the  best  choice  as  a  goal  since  it  em- 
braces all  vital  elements  of  a  true  national 
space  flight  capability. 

Governor  Barron  has  called  the  West  Vir- 
ginia Centennial  a  challenging  opporUmlty 
for  the  State. 

"Our  centennial,  in  Itself,"  he  said,  "is  not 
a  magic  carpet  to  a  better  Ufe  for  West  Vir- 
ginia. But  it  does  give  us  a  rallying  point. 
Through  otir  centennial  we  can  show  a 
united  front  to  the  rest  of  the  country  by 
demonstrating  our  pride  and  confidence  in 
West  Virginia." 

If  the  Governor  will  permit  me  to  para- 
phrase his  statemcat,  I  would  like  to  say: 
Project  ApoUo,  America's  manned  lunar 
landing  program.  Is  not  a  magic  carpet  to  a 
natloaal  capability  in  space.  But  It  does  give 
us  a  rallying  point.  Tbrough  Project  Apollo 
we  can  show  a  united  front  to  the  rest  of  the 


world  by  denK>nstratlng  our  pride  and  confi- 
dence in  the  scientific  and  engineering  tech- 
nology that  makes  a  trip  to  the  moon  pos- 
sible. 

Tlje  United  States  today  Is  In  a  position 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  a  family  that  a 
few  months  ago  bought  a  new  car.  The  ex- 
citement of  the  purchase  Is  over,  and  now 
the  Installments  are  coming  due  with  relent- 
less regularity.  Some  second  thoughts  creep 
In  as  the  householders  Juggle  their  budget. 
Susie  needs  a  winter  coat,  and  Johnny's  shoes 
are  wearing  out.  What  should  they  do? 
You've  had  the  problem,  I'm  sure,  and  you 
know  the  answer.  A  car  Is  a  necessity  these 
days.  So  they  buckle  down  and  do  both — 
pay  for  the  car,  and  still  have  all  the  other 
neoeaslUes  of  Ufe.  U  they  have  to  trim 
back,  they  cut  out  a  few  luxuries,  Uke  a 
weekend  outing  or  other  expensive  recrea- 
tion. 

Just  as  our  space  program  Is  getting  Its 
second  wind,  some  people  are  having  second 
thoughts  about  it.  The  annual  budget  is 
under  oonslderatlon.  and  the  pro's  and  con's 
are  being  aired.  Public  debate  is  the  very 
essence  of  democracy,  and  none  of  as  would 
change  it.  Men  have  fought  and  died  for 
the  principle  of  government  by,  for,  and 
of  the  people.  And  we  cannot  make  the 
right  decisions  unless  we  hear  all  the  facts. 
As  a  citizens,  I  want  to  add  my  two  cents 
worth  to  the  debate  with  the  thesis  that 
space  exploration  Is  a  necessity  for  a  dynamic 
America,  vital  to  aux  role  of  world  leader- 
ship, and  essential  for  the  preservation  of 
peace. 

Nlklta  Khrushchev  has  said  that  the  Rus- 
sians are  not  planning  to  put  cosnx^nauts  on 
the  moon  In  this  decade.  One  of  his  cos- 
monauts says  they  are  going  next  year.  Per- 
haps Nlklta  hasn't  given  hi"^  the  word,  or 
vice  versa.  Some  Americans  are  willing  to 
believe  Khrushchev  But  let  me  remind  you, 
Mr.  Blhrushchev  did  not  say  that  the  Rus- 
sians were  not  developing  a  national  space 
capability.  Nor  did  he  outline  bis  immedi- 
ate goal  In  space,  although  we  know  they 
have  a  rapidly  accelerating  space  program. 
Personally,  I  would  not  be  siirprised  If  the 
Russians  orbited  a  40-  to  50-tou  satellite 
before  the  end  of  this  year.  The  heaviest 
object  placed  into  orbit  so  far  weighed  less 
than  eight  tons. 

What  liCr.  Khrushchev  says  or  doesn't  say 
Is  not  the  point.  The  slae  and  p>ace  of  our 
space  program  should  be  decided  by  Ameri- 
ca's needs,  and  not  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Khru- 
shchev's comments.  Man  has  pushed  his  sx- 
ploratlons  Into  the  nearer  fringes  of  space. 
The  need  to  push  onward  is  great,  and  now  Is 
the  time  to  do  It.  Man  has  long  dreamed 
of  a  trip  to  the  nooon.  But  It  has  been  pos- 
sible only  In  his  Imagination.  Now,  for  the 
first  time,  our  science,  technology,  and  econ- 
omy can  transform  the  imagination  of  the 
past  into  reality. 

When  Mr.  Khrushchev  said  he  would  bury 
us.  he  Implied  that  It  would  be  done  through 
the  weight  of  the  soclallsUc  system  In  devel- 
oping Russia's  economy.  aiMl  crushing  our 
free  enterprise  system.  Now  he  is  buying 
wheat  from  us.  Going  to  the  moon  or  not 
going  may  be  a  piirely  economic  choice  for 
the  Russians.  Perhaps  they  cannot  afford  It. 
But  we  can — without  detriment  to  the  com- 
fort of  ovir  standard  of  Uvlng.  All  of  NASA's 
programs  cost  each  person  in  the  country 
leas  than  10  cents  a  day. 

The  Space  Age  Is  more  than  6  years  old. 
but  some  people  will  still  have  nothing  to 
do  with  It.  Itii  dlfllcult  to  imdcrstand.  I 
am  reminded  of  the  two  caterpillars  who 
were  crawling  along  In  the  grass.  Looking 
up.  they  saw  a  butterfly  fiutterlng  about 
overhead.  One  caterpillar  turned  to  the 
other  and  said,  "They'll  never  get  me  up 
in  one  of  those  things."  The  Space  Age  Is 
here,  and  It's  here  to  stay.  And  we  must 
accept  It.  for  it  affects  every  one  of  us.  We 
are  on  the  eve  of  the  greatest  scientific  and 
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economic  revolution  In  history,  brought 
about  by  the  expanding  knowledge  from  re- 
search In  every  field  of  endeavor.  And  the 
urge  to  explore  the  unknown  is  its  stimulus. 

A  comedian  has  suggested  a  possible 
means  of  securing  all-out  public  support  for 
Project  Apollo.  He  would  put  all  the  women 
on  the  Moon  and  leave  the  men  on  Earth. 
Then,  he  sa3rs,  think  how  busy  everybody 
would  be  building  Moon  rockets.  And  it 
would  solve  the  unemployment  problem. 

Project  Apollo  is  a  serious,  scientific  under- 
taking. It  Is  not  an  adventurous  race  to  the 
Moon  for  dramatic  propaganda  purposes,  al- 
though it  will  be  crammed  with  adventure 
and  drama  such  as  we  have  never  before  wit- 
nessed. And  there  will  be  undeniable  bene- 
ficial prestige  effects  when  we  demonstrate 
our  ability  to  accocnplish  lunar  exploration. 
It  will  reflect  the  heights  which  science  and 
technology  can  reach  In  a  society  of  free  men. 

But  remember — Project  Apollo  is  only  a 
stepping  stone  in  the  effort  to  expand  human 
knowledge  of  phenomena  In  EUirth's  atmos- 
phere and  In  space.  Beyond  the  Moon  the 
planets  beckon.  Will  we  find  life  on  Venus 
or  Mars?  What  kind  of  life  will  it  be?  If  we 
should  meet  with  other  creatures  on  another 
planet,  let  us  hope  that  they  will  find  us 
socially  acceptable,  understanding,  tolerant 
— anything  but  delicious. 

There  are  many  unknowns  in  space,  and 
many  hazards.  We  are  not  even  certain  at 
this  time  about  the  surface  of  the  Moon. 
Some  scientists  say  it  may  consist  of  a  coral 
reef -like  structure,  similar  to  cobwebs  piled 
one  on  another  to  give  it  a  poroiis,  fairy 
castle  appearance.  Others  fear  that  the  dust 
may  be  so  deep  that  It  will  swallow  an3rthlng 
that  lands  there.  Others  say  that  the  diist 
may  be  electrostatically  charged,  and  will 
sweep  out  to  meet  the  spacecraft,  covering  it 
like  a  cocoon.  High-speed  meteorolds  may 
puncture  the  spacecraft,  and  heavy  atomic 
particles  from  a  solar  flare  could  give  the 
astronauts  an  excessive  dose  of  radiation  un- 
less they  are  protected  by  appropriate  shield- 
ing. 

Whether  these  things  are  true  or  not  re- 
mains to  be  seen.  In  spite  of  the  hazards, 
I  believe  we  can  make  it. 

Whenever  I  need  a  bolstering  of  faith,  I  try 
to  Imagine  the  conditions  at  the  time  Wilbur 


Wright  climbed  into  his  tiny  plane  with 
bicycle  wheels  at  Kitty  Hawk,  N.C.  A  horse 
was  considered  suitable  transportation  at 
that  time.  What  woAild  he  have  thought  If 
I  had  walked  up  to  him  and  said:  "Tou  are 
opening  a  new  era  for  man  today.  Fifty 
years  from  now  a  Jet  pilot  will  take  off  from 
New  York  in  a  giant  mechanical  bug  and 
cross  the  Atlantic  at  000  miles  an  hour  over 
a  raging  storm  with  100  helpless  men. 
women,  and  children  aboard.  Yet  they  will 
ride  in  air-conditioned  comfort,  with  steak, 
television,  and  beautiful  stewardesses  to  ease 
the  rigors  of  the  trip."  He  would  not  have 
believed  me. 

The  predictions  we  are  making  today  of 
things  to  come  may  sound  Impossible — but 
they  are  Just  as  realistic. 

Why  should  we  explore  space? 

First  and  foremost,  nuin  has  always  ex- 
plored spcice.  Even  before  he  could  read 
and  write  he  was  exploring  the  world  about 
him,  migrating  across  continents.  Later  he 
penetrated  the  depths  of  the  Jungles,  climbed 
the  great  mountains,  and  fought  his  way 
through  Antarctic  blizzards  to  the  South 
Pole.  He  built  devices  to  explore  the  sub- 
miniature  world,  then  theorized  on  what 
was  too  small  to  examine  even  with  the  most 
powerful  of  microscopes.  He  built  larger  and 
larger  telescopes  to  penetrate  the  universe, 
and  again  theorized  on  that  which  was  be- 
yond his  reach.  In  short,  man  was  bom 
with  an  insatiable  curiosity  to  learn  more 
about  himself  and  the  universe  about  him. 
He  has  always  been  an  explorer,  and  he  al- 
ways will  be. 

Second,  Sputnik  I  demonstrated  that  In- 
ternational preeminence  In  science  and 
technology  is  synchronous  In  the  eyes  of  the 
world  with  preeminence  In  space  flight. 
This  Identification,  whether  well  founded  or 
not.  Is  a  fact  that  we  dare  not  Ig^nore.  The 
prestige  value  alone  of  demonstrating  Amer- 
ica's technological  and  financial  capability 
for  manned  lunar  exploration  Is  by  no  means 
something  to  be  taken  lightly. 

Third,  oiir  national  security  demands  that 
we  Insure  that  no  hostile  force  will  be  per- 
mitted to  use  space  as  an  unchallenged  ave- 
nue of  aggression  against  lis.  It  Is  impos- 
sible to  predict  now  what  the  military  sig- 
nificance of  peace  will  be.    That  space  has 


a  military  significance  Is  amply  demon- 
strated by  the  intercontinental  ballistic  mis- 
sile, which  must  travel  through  space  to 
reach  Its  target.  What  we  need  now  Is  the 
general  NASA  program  to  accumulate  a  body 
of  knowledge,  and  to  make  the  United  States 
a  spacefarlng  nation. 

Fourth,  the  scientific  knowledge  gained 
from  our  space  program  wUl  offer  vast  re- 
turns right  here  on  earth  for  years  to  come. 
Scientific  discoveries  advance  technology, 
and  Improved  technology  spurs  the  economy. 
New  products  are  bom,  and  Jobs  are  created. 
As  one  observer  put  It.  "We  dont  spend  the 
money  on  the  moon,  you  know;  we  si>end  It 
right  here  in  the  United  States." 

There  are  other  indirect  and  Intangible 
benefits  of  space  exploration.  Not  the  least 
of  these  Is  Its  stimulus  to  education.  Space 
is  fascinating  to  young  minds.  The  space 
effort's  use  of  practically  ctU-tlie  scientific  dis- 
ciplines encourages  their  study  and  demands 
improved  curricula  and  better  teachers. 

I  hope  that  you  share  my  e(»vlction  that 
we  must  sail  on  and  on  over  this  new  ocean, 
and  that  you  are  eager  to  explore  the  mys- 
teries about  us.  I  hope  that  there  Is  not 
a  caterpillar  among  you. 


Dr.  von  Braun  Welcome  Choice 

The  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce  has 
scored  a  small  trlxunph  in  obtaining  the 
service  of  Wemher  von  Braun  tonight  as 
speaker  at  its  annual  banquet. 

In  an  age  that  Is  being  profoundly  altered 
by  science  and  technology.  Dr.  von  Braun 
is  a  towering  flgiu-e.  Through  a  combina- 
tion of  accomplishments  and  personal  ex-. 
perlence,  his  name  Is  familiar  to  those  who 
are  otherwise  oblivious  to  the  Impact  the 
technological  revolution  Is  having  on  their 
world  and  their  lives. 

By  choosing  him  as  a  speaker,  the  cham- 
ber has  stressed  the  Importance  it  places  not 
only  on  his  work  but  on  the  work  of  the 
countless  scientists-technicians  he  has  come 
to  symbolize.  In  doing  so,  It  Is  to  be  con- 
gratulated. 

In  accepting  the  chamber's  Invitation.  Dr. 
von  Braun  is  recognizing  the  responsibility 
of  the  scientists  to  share  his  knowledge  and 
Ideas.  And,  for  a  num  who  goes  around  with 
his  mind  in  the  clouds,  he  has  an  abundance 
of  each. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  27, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
DD.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Judges  18:5:  Ask  counsel  of  God,  that 
we  may  know  whether  our  way,  which 
we  go,  shall  be  prosperous. 

Eternal  and  ever-blessed  God,  today 
we  are  praying  especially  for  Thy  grace 
and  favor  upon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who 
now  occupies  the  exalted  office  of  the 
Presidency  of  these  United  States. 

Burdened  with  tremendous  tasks  and 
responsibilities,  may  he  be  blessed  with 
those  capacities  and  abilities  which  will 
enable  him  to  hdp  solve  our  many  na- 
tional and  intemationaJ  problems. 

Believing  that  all  greatness  and  power 
begin  with  faith  and  humility,  may  he 
daily  cultivate  a  great  faith  and  walk 
humbly  with  the  Lord  and  keep  in  step 
with  Thine  eternal  will  and  purpose. 

Grant  that  his  wisdom  and  sound  Judg- 
ment may  inspire  our  beloved  country  to 
reach  the  proportions  of  lofty  moral  and 


spiritual  idealism  and  leadership  among 
the  nations. 

Although  we  are  bending  all  our  en- 
ergies to  shelter  our  Republic  from  the 
eissaults  of  external  enemies,  may  we 
realize  more  fully  how  absolutely  neces- 
sary it  is  to  guard  our  country  against 
the  temptation  to  allow  the  violent  hands 
of  irreUgion  and  paganism,  materialism 
and  immorality,  to  lay  hold  upon  us  and 
undermine  our  character  and  corrupt 
our  very  soul,  as  a  God-fearing  people. 

May  we  all  have  a  glorious  part  in 
helping  the  President,  our  Speaker,  and 
the  Congress  to  steer  the  ship  of  state 
into  deeper  and  wider  and  grander 
channels. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  the  Prince  of 
Peace.    Amen. 


THE  JOXJRNAL 

The   Journal   of   the   proceedings   of 
yesterday  was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  a  concurrent  reso- 
lution of  the  House  of  the  following 
titles: 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  relating  to  devises  and  be- 
quests by  will; 

H.R.  3191.  An  act  to  exempt  life  Insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1913, 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  aecurlttes  in 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

HJl.  7497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
relating  to  annual  statements  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  238.  Concurrent  resolution 
establishing  that  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
assemble  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives on  November  27,  1963,  at  12:30 
o'clock  postmeridian. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJt.  OSSS.  An  act  to  enact  the  Uniform 
Commercial  Code  for  the  District  of  Cfdtim- 
bla,  and  for  other  piirposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
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titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

S.  1034.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commls- 
slonen  of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
relocation  coets  made  necessary  by  actions 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  government,  and 
for  other  piuposes; 

S.  1406.  An  act  to  authorize  the  esUbllsh- 
ment  of  a  Junior  College  Division  within 
the  District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

S.  1633.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
24,  1956.  granting  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.; 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal 
Aviation  Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
iati(xi  of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers 
and  foreign  air  carriers  in  foreign  air  trans- 
portation, and  for  other  purposes;  and 

S.  1964.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  Traffic  Act,  1925.  as  amended,  to 
increase  the  fee  charges  for  learners'  permits. 


THE   HONORABLE   ALBERT   W. 
JOHNSON 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication,  which  was 
read: 

Hauusbuso,  Pa..  November  26,  1963. 
The  Honorable  John  W.  McCokmack, 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  returns  received  in  my  office  clearly 
show  that  Hon.  Albkbt  W.  Johnson  has 
been  duly  elected  to  t>e  Representative  in 
Congress  from  the  23d  Congressional  District 
of  Pennsylvania. 

The  sad  events  of  the  past  few  days  have 
delayed  preparation  of  all  official  certifica- 
tions.    Our    certification    under    signature 
and  seal  will  follow  within  a  day  or  two. 
Obobcx  I.  Bu>OM, 
Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania, Mr.  Albert  W.  Johnson,  be 
permitted  to  take  the  oath  of  office  to- 
day. His  certificate  of  election  has  not 
arrived,  but  there  is  no  contest,  and  no 
question  has  been  raised  with  regard  to 
his  election. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania  ap- 
peared at  the  bar  of  the  House  and  took 
the  oath  of  office. 


RECESS 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  House  in  recess,  subject  to  the  call  of 
the  Chair. 

Accordingly  (at  12  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes p.m.).  the  House  stood  in  recess 
subject  to  the  call  of  the  Chair. 


AFTER  RECESS 
The  recess  having  expired,  the  House 
was  called  to  order  by  the  Speaker  at  12 
o'clock  and  17  minutes  p.m. 


JOINT  SESSION  OP  THE  HOUSE  AND 
SENATE.  HELD  PURSUANT  TO  THE 
PROVISIONS  OP  HOUSE  CONCUR- 
RENT RESOLUTION  238,  TO  HEAR 
AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 
OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  of  the  House  presided. 
The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Presi- 


dent pro  tempore  and  Members  of  the 
UJ3.  Senate  who  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  President 
pro  tempore  taking  the  chair  at  the  right 
of  the  Speaker,  and  the  Members  of  the 
Senate  the  seats  reserved  for  them. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  escort  the  President  of 
the  United  States  Into  the  Chamber  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert  1, 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
BocGS],  the  gentlonan  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Vinson],  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana ( Mr.  Halleck  I ,  and  the  gentleman 
frwn  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  On 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  appoints 
as  members  of  the  committee  of  escort 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field], the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  Russell],  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen].  and  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Kuchel). 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  ambas- 
sadors, ministers,  and  charges  d'affaires 
of  foreign  governments. 

The  ambassadors,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments entered  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  took  the  seats  re- 
served for  them. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Associate  Justices  of  the  Supreme  Court. 
The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  entered  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  took  the 
seats  reserved  for  them  in  front  of  the 
Speaker's  rostrum. 

The  Doorkeeper  announced  the  Cabi- 
net of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  members  of  the  Cabinet  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  entered 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  took  the  seats  reserved  for  them  in 
front  of  the  Speaker's  rostrum. 

At  12  o'clock  and  31  minutes  p.m.  the 
Doorkeeper  announced  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  President  of  the  United  States, 
escorted  by  the  committee  of  Senators 
and  Representatives,  entered  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  and  stood 
at  the  Clerk's  desk.  [Applause,  the 
Members  rising.] 

The  SPEAKER.  Members  of  the 
Congress,  I  have  the  high  privilege  and 
personal  honor  of  presenting  to  you  a 
former  colleague,  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  [Applause,  the  Members 
rising.  ] 


ADDRESS  OF  THE  PRESIDENT  OF 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO 
178) 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President.  Members  of  the  House,  P.fem- 
bers  of  the  Senate,  my  fellow  Americans, 
all  I  have  I  would  have  given  gladly  not 
to  be  standing  here  today. 

The  greatest  leader  of  our  time  has 
been  struck  down  by  the  foulest  deed  of 
our  time.  Today  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy lives  on  in  the  immortal  words  and 
works  that  he  left  behind.  He  lives  on 
in  the  mind  and  memories  of  mankind. 


He  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men. 

No  words  are  sad  enough  to  express 
our  sense  of  loss.  No  words  are  strong 
enough  to  express  our  determination  to 
continue  the  forward  thrust  of  America 
that  he  began.     [Applause] 

The  dream  of  conquering  the  vastness 
of  space — the  dream  of  partnership 
across  the  Atlantic,  and  across  the  Pa- 
cific as  well — the  dream  of  a  Peace  Corps 
in  less  developed  nations — the  dream  of 
education  for  all  of  our  children— the 
dream  of  jobs  for  all  who  seek  them  and 
need  them— the  dream  of  care  for  our 
elderly— the  dream  of  an  all-out  attack 
on  mental  illness — and  above  all,  the 
dream  of  equal  rights  for  all  Americans. 

whatever  their  race  or  color  [applause] 

these  and  other  American  dreams  have 
been  vitalized  by  his  drive  and  by  his 
dedication. 

Now  the  ideas  and  the  ideals  which  he 
so  nobly  represented  must  and  will  be 
translated  into  effective  action.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

Under  John  Kennedy  s  leadership,  this 
Nation  has  demonstrated  that  it  has 
the  courage  to  seek  peace,  and  it  has  the 
fortitude  to  risk  war.  We  have  proved 
that  we  are  a  good  and  reliable  friend 
to  those  who  seek  peace  and  freedom. 
We  have  shown  that  we  can  also  be  a 
formidable  foe  to  those  who  reject  the 
path  of  peace  and  those  who  seek  to 
impose  upon  us  or  our  allies  the  yoke  of 
tyranny. 

This  Nation  will  keep  Its  commitments 
from  South  Vietnam  to  West  Berlin. 
[Applause.  ]  We  will  be  unceasing  in  the 
search  for  peace ;  resourceful  in  our  pur- 
suit of  areas  of  agreement,  even  with 
those  with  whom  we  differ — and  gener- 
ous and  loyal  to  those  who  join  with  us 
in  common  cause. 

In  this  age  when  there  can  be  no 
losers  in  peace  and  no  victors  in  war,  we 
must  recognize  the  obligation  to  match 
national  strength  with  national  restraint. 
[Applause.]  We  must  be  prepared  at 
one  and  the  same  time  for  both  the 
confrontation  of  power  and  the  limita- 
tion of  power.  We  must  be  ready  to 
defend  the  national  interest  and  to  nego- 
tiate the  common  interest.  This  is  the 
path  that  we  shall  continue  to  pursue. 
Those  who  test  our  courage  will  find  it 
strong  and  those  who  seek  our  friend- 
ship will  find  it  honorable.  We  will  dem- 
onstrate anew  that  the  strong  can  be 
just  In  the  use  of  strength— and  the  just 
can  be  strong  in  the  defense  of  justice. 
And  let  all  know  we  will  extend  no  spe- 
cial privilege  and  impose  no  persecution. 
We  will  carry  on  the  fight  against 
poverty  and  misery,  ignorance  and  dis- 
ease— in  other  lands  and  in  our  own. 
We  will  serve  all  of  the  Nation,  not 
one  section  or  one  sector,  or  one  group, 
but  all  Americans.  [Applause.]  These 
are  the  United  States — a  united  people 
with  a  united  purpose. 

Our  American  unity  does  not  depend 
upon  unanimity.  We  have  differences; 
but  now,  as  in  the  past,  we  can  derive 
from  those  differences  strength,  not 
weakness,  wisdom,  not  despair.  Both  as 
a  people  and  as  a  Government  we  can 
unite  upon  a  program,  a  program  which 
is  wise,  just,  enlightened,  and  construc- 
tive. 
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For  32  years,  Capitol  Hill  has  been 
my  home.  I  have  shared  many  moments 
of  pride  with  you — pride  in  the  ability 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
act;  to  meet  any  crisis:  to  distill  from 
our  differences  strong  programs  of  na- 
tional action. 

An  assassin's  bullet  has  thrust  upon 
me  the  awesome  burden  of  the  Presi- 
dency. I  am  here  today  to  say  I  need 
your  help,  I  cannot  t>ear  this  lourden 
alone.  I  need  the  help  of  all  Americans 
in  all  America.  [Applause.]  This  Na- 
tion has  experienced  a  profound  shock 
and  In  this  critical  moment  It  is  our 
duty — yours  and  mine — as  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States — to  do  away 
with  uncertainty  and  doubt  and  delay 
and  to  show  that  we  are  capmble  of  de- 
cisive action  [applause) — that  from  the 
brutal  loss  of  our  leader  we  will  derive 
not  weakness  but  strength — that  we  can 
and  will  act  and  act  now. 

From  this  Chaml)er  of  representative 
government  let  all  the  world  know,  and 
none  misunderstand,  that  I  rededicate 
this  Government  to  the  unswerving  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations  [applause] — 
to  the  honorable  and  determined  execu- 
tion of  our  commitments  to  our  allies 
[applause] — to  the  maintenance  of  mili- 
tary strength  second  to  none — to  the  de- 
fense of  the  strength  and  stability  of  the 
dollar  [applause] — to  the  expansion  of 
our  foreign  trade  [applause] — to  the  re- 
inforcement of  our  programs  of  mutual 
assistance  and  cooperation  in  Asia  and 
Africa  [applause] — and  to  our  Alliance 
for  Progress  In  this  hemisphere.  [Ap- 
plause.] 

On  the  20th  day  of  January,  in  1961, 
John  P.  Kennedy  told  his  countrymen 
that  our  national  work  would  not  be  fin- 
ished "in  the  first  thousand  days,  nor  in 
the  life  of  this  administration,  nor  even 
perhaps  in  o\ir  lifetime  on  this  planet. 
But"— he  said— "let  us  begin." 

Today  in  this  moment  of  new  resolve, 
I  would  say  to  my  felknr  Americans,  let 
us  contimie:.     [Applause.] 

This  is  our  challenge — not  to  hesitate, 
not  to  pause,  not  to  torn  about  and  lin- 
ger over  this  evil  moment  but  to  con- 
tinue on  our  course  so  that  we  may  ful- 
fill the  destiny  that  history  has  set  for 
us.  Our  most  Immediate  tasks  are  here 
on  this  Hill.  I 

Mrst,  no  memotlal  oration  or  eulogy 
could  more  eloquently  honor  President 
Kennedy's  memory  than  the  earliest 
possible  passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
for  which  he  fought  so  long.  [Applause.! 
We  have  talked  long  enough  in  this 
country  about  equal  rights.  We  have 
talked  for  100  years  or  more.  It  is  time 
now  to  write  the  next  chapter — and  to 
write  it  in  the  books  of  law.     [  Applause.  ] 

I  urge  you  again,  as  I  did  in  1957,  and 
again  in  I960,  to  enact  a  civil  rights  law 
so  that  we  can  move  forward  to  elimi- 
nate from  this  Nation  every  trace  of  dis- 
crimination and  oppression  that  is  based 
upon  race  or  color.  [Applause.]  There 
could  be  no  greater  source  of  strengrth 
to  this  Nation  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

And  second,  no  act  of  ours  could  more 
fittingly  continue  the  work  of  President 
Kennedy  than  the  early  passage  of  the 
tax  bill  for  which  he  fought  all  this  long 


year.  [Applause.]  This  is  a  bill  de- 
signed to  increase  our  national  income 
and  Federal  revenues,  and  to  provide  in- 
surance against  recession.  "That  bill,  if 
passed  wittkout  dekiy  means  more  secu- 
rity for  those  now  working,  more  Jobs 
for  those  now  without  them,  and  more 
incentive  for  our  economy. 

In  short,  this  Is  no  time  for  delay.  It 
Is  time  for  action  [s^jplausel — strong, 
forward-looking  action  on  the  pending 
education  bills  to  help  bring  the  light  of 
learning  to  every  home  and  hamlet  in 
America,  strong,  forward-kxdung  action 
on  youth  employment  opportunities, 
strong,  forward-looking  action  on  the 
pending  foreign  aid  bill,  making  clear 
that  we  are  not  forfeiting  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  this  hemisphere  or  to 
the  world,  nor  erasing  executive  flexibil- 
ity in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  affairs 
[applause] — and  strong:,  pnrompt,  and 
forward-looking  action  on  the  remaining 
appropriation  bills.     [Applause.] 

In  this  new  spirit  of  action  the  Con- 
gress can  expect  the  full  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  executive  branch.  And  In 
particular  I  pledge  that  the  expenditures 
of  your  Grovernment  will  be  administered 
with  the  utmost  thrift  and  frugality. 
[Applause]  I  ask  your  help.  I  will  in- 
sist that  the  Government  get  a  dollar's 
value  for  a  dollar  spent.  The  Govern- 
ment will  set  an  example  of  prudence 
and  economy.  [Applause.]  This  does 
not  mean  that  we  will  not  meet  our  un- 
filled needs  or  that  we  will  not  honor  our 
commitments.    We  will  do  both. 

As  one  who  has  long  served  In  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  I  firmly  believe 
In  the  independence  and  the  Integrity  of 
the  legislative  branch.  [Applause.]  I 
promise  you  that  I  shall  always  respect 
this.  It  Is  deep  in  the  marrow  of  my 
bones. 

With  equal  firmness,  I  believe  in  the 
capacity  and  I  believe  In  the  aMUty  of 
the  Congress,  despite  the  divisions  of 
opinion  which  characterize  our  Nation. 
to  act — to  act  wisely,  to  act  vigorously,  to 
act  speedily  when  the  need  arises. 

The  need  Is  here.    The  need  is  now. 

We  meet  in  grief ;  but  let  us  also  meet 
In  renewed  dedication  and  renewed  vigor. 
Let  us  meet  In  action.  In  tolerance  and  In 
mutual  understanding. 

John  Kennedy's  death  commands 
what  his  life  conveyed — that  America 
must  move  forward.  [Applause.]  The 
time  has  come  for  Americans  of  all  races 
and  creeds  and  political  beliefs  to  imder- 
stand  and  to  respect  one  another.  [Ap- 
plause.] So  let  us  put  an  end  to  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  hate  and  evil 
and  violence.  [Applause.]  Let  us  turn 
away  from  the  fanatics  of  the  far  left  aixi 
the  far  right,  from  the  apostles  of  bitter- 
ness and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant  of 
law,  and  those  who  pour  venom  Into  our 
Nation's  bloodstream.     [Applause.] 

I  profoundly  hope  that  the  tragedy 
and  the  torment  of  these  terrible  days 
will  bind  us  together  in  new  fellowship, 
making  us  one  people  In  our  hoar  of  sor- 
row. So  let  us  here  highly  resolve  that 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  not  live — 
or  die — In  vain.  [Applause.]  And  on 
this  Thanksgiving  eve,  as  we  gather  to- 
gether to  ask  the  Lord's  blessing,  and 


five  Him  ear  thanks,  let  us  unite  in  those 
familiar  and  ^lerished  words: 

America,  America, 

Ood  shed  His  grace  on  tliee. 
And  erown  thy  good 

With  tM-otherhood 
From,  sea  to  shining  sea. 

[Applause,  the  Members  rising.] 

At  13  o'dock  and  58  minutes  p.m.,  the 
President,  accompanied  by  the  commit- 
tee of  escorts,  retired  from  the  Hall  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

The  DoOTkeeper  escorted  the  invited 
guests  from  the  Chamber  in  the  follow- 
ing order: 

The  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet. 

The  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
and  the  Associate  Justices  (rf  the  Su- 
preme Court. 

The  aml>assadcn'8,  ministers,  and 
charges  d'affaires  of  foreign  govern- 
ments. 


JOINT  SESSION  DISSOLVED 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  declares 
the  joint  session  of  the  two  Houses  now 
dissolved. 

Accordingly,  at  1  o'clock  and  2  min- 
utes p.m.  the  joint  session  of  the  two 
Houses  was  dissolved. 

The  Members  of  the  Senate  retired  to 
their  Chamber. 


REFERENCE  OP  PRESIDENT'S 
MESSAGE 

Mr.  ALBHIT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  message  of  the  President  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  Ml  the  State  of  the  Union  and 
ordered  printed. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ADJOURNMENT   OVER  TO  FRIDAY, 
NOVEMBER  29 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at 
noon  on  Friday  next. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZATION  TO  RECEIVE  MES- 
SAGES PROM  THE  SENATE  AND 
SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT 
RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  I^ieaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  notwithstanding 
any  adjournment  of  the  House,  until 
Monday.  December  2.  1963,  the  Clerk  be 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
Senate,  and  the  Bpeakei  be  authorized 
to  sign  any  enrolled  bills  aixl  joint  reso- 
lutions duly  passed  by  tbe  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
tbe  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Thoe  was  no  objection. 
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A  DETROIT  MEMORIAL  FOR  JOHN 
F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Rtan]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  Introducing  a  bill 
in  Congress  proposing  that  the  Federal 
building  heretofore  authorized  by  Con- 
gress to  be  constructed  at  Detroit.  Mich., 
be  named  the  "John  F.  Kennedy  Federal 
BuUding." 

To  have  one  of  our  most  beautiful 
buildings  In  Detroit  dedicated  to  the 
memory  of  our  beloved  President  would 
be  a  special  honor  for  the  people  of 
Detroit.  It  would  be  a  fitting  and  ap- 
propriate memorial  named  after  a  most 
courageous,  a  most  effective,  and  a  most 
energetic  American  leader. 

The  House  and  Senate  Public  Works 
Committees  authorized  the  construction 
of  a  new  Federal  office  building  on  April 
4.  1963. 

The  bill  states: 

Any  law.  regiilation,  map,  document,  rec- 
ord, or  other  paper  ol  the  United  States  in 
which  such  building  is  referred  to  shall  be 
held  to  refer  to  such  building  as  the  "John 
P.  Kennedy  Federal  BuUdlng." 


SPACE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Waggonner]  may 
extend  his  remarlcs  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics.  I  have  had  a 
nimiber  of  occasions  to  express  my  con- 
cern over  the  direction  taken  by  our 
program  In  space. 

Because  of  the  staggering  cost  of  all 
our  space  efforts,  I  have  always  main- 
tained the  position  that  our  primary 
motivation  must  be  military  in  scope. 
Heretofore,  the  emphasis  has  been  un- 
clear In  definition.  Perhaps,  the  haze 
which  has  siurounded  our  motives  for  a 
lunar  landing,  for  Instance,  has  been  be- 
cause of  our  imcertainty  of  Russian  In- 
tent. That  same  luicertalnty  exists  to- 
day and  we  must  be  ever  mindful  of  it. 
but  our  purpose  in  space  is  solidifying  in 
the  posture  all  of  us  can  support  and 
promote:  mihtary  superiority  for  this 
Nation  over  the  Soviet  Union. 

A  recent  editorial  in  the  Shreveport 
Times  sums  up  the  position  I  have  taken 
since  becoming  a  member  of  this  com- 
mittee and  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to 
insert  it  here  in  the  Record  for  the  at- 
tention of  all. 

IFVom  the  Shreveport  Times.  Nov.  8.  1963] 
Chancino  Emphasis  on  Spacx 
As  Khrushchev  continues  to  take  himseU 
out  and  put  himself  back  Into  the  moon 


race,  the  American  price  tag  for  the  trip  has 
shnink  suddenly  from  $20  billion  to  a  tenth 
of  that  figure.  Khi-ushchev  mxist  be  given 
the  credit  for  bringing  the  whole  U.8.  space 
effort  into  focus  and  making  it  clear  that  a 
lunar  landing  can  be  made  only  a  culmi- 
nating item  in  our  plans.  The  Oovemment 
is  iMrepared  to  go  military  In  space. 

To  say  that  It  will  cost  only  $2  bUllon 
to  put  a  man  on  the  moon  is  Just  another 
way  of  saying  that  Project  Apollo  Lb  the  end 
aim  of  a  broadly  based  intermediary  space 
etTort  whose  counterpart  the  Russians  have 
no  intention  of  giving  up.  whether  they  go 
to  the  moon  or  not.  The  UjB.  effort  can  be 
viewed  either  as  Intermediary  or  as  an  end 
in  Itself.  The  moon  landing  gives  it  coher- 
ence and  drive  but  a  Ixinar  landing  Isn't 
vital,  and  the  program  has  important  fea- 
tures that  can  be  made  to  serve  a  military 
Instead  of  a  civilian  end.  It  is  already  part- 
ly military. 

The  moon  project  is  now  worth  the 
money;  for  the  Government  is  now  giving  the 
space  effort  a  military  focus  It  has  always 
lacked.  It  needs  doing  for  the  reason  that 
the  Russians  are  doing  the  same  thing,  and 
evidently  have  the  edge  on  us. 

The  United  States  has  planned  a  two-step 
program,  ending  in  1970  with  an  actual  lunar 
landing.  First  comes  Gemini,  a  two-astro- 
naut near-earth  project  with  controlled  or- 
biting, space  rendezvous,  inspection  of  other 
space  vehicles,  and  the  ability  of  the  space- 
men to  leave  and  return  to  their  ship  as  the 
alms.  The  Russians  made  a  long  stride  to- 
ward achieving  these  things  when  they 
launched  a  maneuverable  spacecraft  last 
Friday.  The  emphasis  was  military  as  it  has 
always  been  with  the  Russians.  Now  ours 
can  and  should  be,  too.  Federal  officials  say. 

Thus.  Gemini,  a  planned  forerunner  of  the 
Apollo  mooncraft  will,  along  with  the  huge 
upcoming  Saturn  rockets,  and  new  launch- 
ing and  testing  faculties,  cost  plenty,  but  It's 
not  a  "moondoggle."  If  we  don't  continue 
with  It.  the  Russians  will  have  a  decided 
military  advantage  in  near-earth  space,  an 
advantage  they  already  have  a  start  on  be- 
cause of  more  powerful  rockets. 

Officials  of  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Agency  have  in  the  past  few  months 
been  trying  to  make  clear  that  Gemini  and 
Apollo  are  both  needed,  but  when  Khru- 
shchev began  talking  equivocally.  NASA  went 
heavUy  over  to  the  mUltary  tack  where  before 
It  had  talked  only  peaceful  pursuits.  It  Is 
well  that  the  Agency  Is  able  to  make  the 
switch,  however  reluctant  It  may  be,  and 
however  much  the  urgency  of  getting  to  the 
moon  Is  diminished  thereby.  For  the  House, 
partly  because  of  the  purely  civilian  aspects 
of  the  space  program,  has  already  cut  »600 
million  off  the  1965  NASA  budget  of  $5.6  bil- 
lion. If  the  expected  compromise  comes,  it 
will  not  be  long  before  the  intermediary 
stages  of  the  UJ3.  moon  plan  •will,  after  being 
converted  to  military  focus,  have  priority 
over  the  lunar  landing  Itself,  which  may  well 
dim  well  past  the  1970  target  date. 

One  telling  point  NASA  officials  have  made 
is  that  the  United  States  should  by  no  means 
slack  off  the  urgency  of  the  moon  program 
to  where  It  would  affect  delivery  date  of  the 
huge  Saturn  rocket-booster,  now  scheduled 
for  1966.  When  Saturn  reaches  the  pad  It 
will  be  the  most  powerful  booster  In  the 
world,  and  whatever  advantage  the  Reds  have 
enjoyed  since  1957  wUl  diminish;  for  we 
will  be  able  to  loft  payloads  far  in  excess  of 
theirs — whether  we're  heading  for  the  moon 
right  away  or  not. 

The  ua.  space  program  from  the  start  has 
been  geared  to  catching  up  with  Russia  In 
rocket  power.  By  1966,  we  will  have  done 
that,  perhaps  permanently,  for  our  Intelli- 
gence reports  do  not  show  that  the  Russians 
are  buUding  the  equivalent  of  the  huge 
Saturn. 

So,  a  years  from  now  should  be  time  enough 
in  which  to  assess  the  American  position  in 


space  and  to  take  our  own  initiatives  so  far 
as  actual  space  travel  goes.  It  wUl  be  the 
first  time  we  wUl  not  have  had  to  react  to 
a  Russian  threat  to  do  something  or  get  some- 
where first  in  space. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  let  no  word  or  deed 
of  the  Rtissians  deter  lu  from  launching  a 
military  program  In  space  to  match  theirs, 
regardless  of  UJi.  compacts  not  to  test  or  use 
space  for  warlike  purposes. 


THANKSGIVING   TO    A   PRESIDENT. 
JOHN   P.    KENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Carey]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe 
there  is  no  need  to  recount  for  the  people 
of  my  State  and  my  community,  any  part 
of  the  tribute,  the  funeral  and  requiem 
or  the  burial  at  Arlington.  In  the  East 
Room  of  the  White  House,  in  the  great 
hall  of  the  people  at  the  Capitol  Rotunda, 
and  finally  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  I 
was  there  humbly  in  person  and  all  the 
world  was  there  more  vitally  in  spirit. 

This  message  is  simply  to  pledge  the 
continuum  of  that  spirit. 

Thank  you.  thank  you  very  much,  Mr. 
President. 

This  is  the  day  we  press  on.  Twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  mortal  part  of  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
placed  before  the  altar  of  God  for  his 
requiem,  we  resumed  the  business  of  the 
Congress  in  which  he  served  so  long  and 
well. 

Because  he  led  us  for  a  thousand  days 
our  aims  are  high,  our  goals  clear.  We 
have  no  time  for  the  indulgence  of  self 
pity  that  he  was  with  us  so  short  a  time 
or  so  swiftly  departed.  Rather  let  us 
reflect  on  our  fortune  that  he  was  here 
in  our  dark  and  dangerous  hours.  In  his 
name,  let  us  be  impatient  with  futility 
of  the  present  and  move  to  the  high 
promise  of  the  future.  If  his  sacrifice  is 
to  have  full  meaning,  our  pace  must  be 
urgent,  our  steps  determined. 

We  mourn  and  our  memories  of  the 
moments  we  spent  with  him  are  precious 
to  us  no  matter  how  brief.  Because  they 
are  precious,  I  will  share  mine  on  an- 
other day  and  set  them  forth  so  they  will 
not  be  lost  to  our  children  and  my  coun- 
trymen. But  at  this  time  as  we  approach 
the  day  set  for  Thanksgiving  let  us  have 
one  recollection. 

As  he  walked  among  the  people  he 
loved  with  outstretched  hand  and  his 
smile  of  friendship,  he  was  not  silent. 
While  he  had  a  special  word  of  wit,  of 
intimacy  for  some,  these  words  he  had 
to  all: 

"Thank  you,  thank  you  very  much." 
"Thank  you"  was  his  constant  expression 
to  the  children,  the  men  and  women,  the 
crowds,  the  country,  because  his  heart 
was  full  of  gratitude  for  their  high  honor, 
for  their  support,  but  most  of  all  for  the 
opportunity  to  serve  mankind  which  he 
had  firmly  sought  and  fully  won. 

Now  as  we  press  on  in  that  same  serv- 
ice, if  we  pause,  let  it  be  only  for  gratl- 
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tude,  for  thanksgiving.  Let  us  now 
respond. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

For  the 'faith  in  God  and  fellow  man 
your  life  personified,  we  are  grateful. 

For  the  unity  and  strength  you  left  us 
as  a  country,  we  are  grateful. 

For  teaching  us  that  there  must  be  an 
end  to  venom  as  a  means  of  vengesoice 
and  hurt  for  the  sake  of  hate,  we  are 
thankful. 

For  the  lesson  that  we  measure  mor- 
tality in  the  mystery  of  eternity  not  in 
days  but  In  deeds,  we  are  thankful. 

For  your  interest  in  our  children,  your 
concern  for  their  education,  your  deter- 
mination that  the  handicapped  among 
them  who  "had  felt  the  hand  of  fate 
would  never  be  victims  of  neglect,"  we 
are  grateful. 

For  the  path  to  peace  you  found  amid 
the  thicket  of  tension  and  threat  of  war, 
we  are  most  grateful. 

For  your  words  and  works,  your  "Pro- 
file In  Courage,"  which  you  brought  to 
life  in  your  own. sacrifice,  we  are  most 
grateful.  1 1 

For  your  judgnient,  that  favorite  word 
of  yours  which  guided  us  toward  well- 
being  for  all  men,  toward  order  and  un- 
derstanding in  the  whole  world,  we  are 
most  grateful.      1 1 

For  your  heroism  in  war  and  peace 
which  won  you  your  rightful  resting  place 
among  our  brave  departed  you  will  be 
well  remembered. 

But  above  all,  Mr.  President,  we  give 
you  thanks  for  the  self  you  left  to  lead 
us  in  the  person  of  your  wife  and  family. 

For  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy  who  raised 
us  from  despair  and  summoned  up  in  all 
of  us  the  spirit  we  needed  and  did  not 
have,  for  her  example,  her  calm,  her 
love,  and,  hopefully,  her  forgiveness. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day  to  you,  Mr. 
President,  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  all 
your  family,  thank  you.  thank  you  very 
much.    Thank  you. 


NAMING  OF  CULTURAL  CENTER  FOR 
JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Green]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  include  in  the 
Record  an  article  which  appeared  in  the 
Philadelphia  Inquirer  on  Wednesday, 
November  27,  1963.  I  wholeheartedly 
endorse  and  subscribe  naming  the  Cul- 
tural Center  for  John  F.  Kennedy.  I 
think  that  this  is  a  wonderful  suggestion, 
and  I  will  introduce  a  resolution  In  the 
House  to  have  the  new  memorial  named 
for  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  article  follows: 

A  Living  IiIxmoual  to  John  P.  Kxnnkdt 

It  was  Just  1  year  ago  this  week — on  No- 
vember 29,  1962 — that  President  and  Mrs. 
John  P.  Kennedy  Inaugurated  a  nationwide 
fundraising  campaign  to  erect  a  National 
Cultural  Center  in  Washington. 

The  late  President  and  Plrst  Lady  were 
guiding  spirits  In  the  development  of  this 


project  to  fulfill  a  longtime  need  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  for  facilities  to  accom- 
modate the  performing  arts. 

We  propose  that  the  Center  be  named  in 
honor  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  that  It  be 
dedicated  as  a  national  living  memorial  to 
him. 

This  would  be  fitting  and  appropriate. 
President  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  in  ad- 
dition to  their  devoted  interest  in  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  itself,  were  intensely 
active  in  the  encouragement  of  all  things 
culturally  and  artistically  worthwhile.  No 
President  and  Plrst  Lady  In  the  co\in try's 
history  have  done  more  than  they  to  promote 
the  arts  and  to  infuse  the  American  people 
with  a  greater  sense  of  appreciation  for 
esthetic  endeavor. 

A  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Cultural 
Center  overlooking  the  Potomac  River — not 
far  from  the  White  House  and  the  final  rest- 
ing place  of  President  Kennedy  at  Arling- 
ton— would  serve  as  a  useful  and  enduring 
monument  to  honor  John  P.  Kennedy  smd 
to  perpetuate  the  priceless  treasure  of  prin- 
ciples and  Ideals  that  are  his  legacy  to  the 
American  people  and  all  mankind. 

Oreat  National  Posum  fob  the  Arts 

The  National  Cultural  Center  in  Washing- 
ton has  been  planned  as  a  national  forum 
for  the  performing  arts  In  the  United  States. 

Designed  by  the  noted  American  Eirchltect, 
Edward  Durell  Stone,  the  monumental  build- 
ing will  be  built  on  the  east  bank  of  the 
Potomac  not  far  from  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

The  Center  will  house  3  auditoriums: 
a  2.750-seat  symphony  hall;  a  2.500-seat 
theater  for  opera,  ballet  and  musical  produc- 
tions, and  a  1,200-seat  auditorium  for  the- 
atrical performances. 

On  the  roof  will  be  an  area  for  band  con- 
certs, art  exhibits  and  festivals. 

Sheathed  in  white  marble,  the  building 
will  be  600  feet  long  and  100  feet  wide.  Its 
roof  will  be  100  feet  from  the  ground,  18 
Inches  shorter  than  the  Lincoln  Memorial. 

Plans  call  for  the  Center  to  play  host  to 
visiting  artists  and  groups  from  throughout 
the  United  States  and  from  foreign  countries. 
Washington's  own  cultural  institutions,  like 
the  National  Symphony  and  the  opera  so- 
ciety, will  be  given  preference  In  scheduling 
but  will  not  be  considered  permanent  ten- 
ants. The  planners  want  to  keep  the  Center 
a  national  enterprise. 

The  land  on  which  the  Center  will  be 
erected  has  been  set  aside  for  that  purpose 
by  Congress,  which  originally  authorized  the 
project  in  1958.  Congress  provided  that  the 
funds  be  raised  privately  and  set  a  deadline 
of  September  1963. 

The  project  languished  for  3  years  until 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  took  an  interest 
in  it  and  appointed  Roger  L.  Stevens,  New 
York  financier  and  theatrical  producer,  as 
chairman. 

Pundralslng  got  underway  In  earnest  last 
November  29  in  a  cultural  spectacular  on 
closed-circuit  television  seen  in  five  cities, 
including  Philadelphia. 

President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  headed  the 
cast  of  100  notables  which  Included  former 
President  and  Mrs.  Dwight  D.  Eisenhower; 
Pianist  Van  Cllburn,  Singer  Marian  Ander- 
son, Poet  Robert  Prost,  and  Cellist  Pablo 
Casals.  Leonard  Bernstein,  conductor  and 
composer,  was  master  of  ceremonies. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Eisenhower  have 
served  as  honorary  cochalrman  of  the  Center. 

President  Kennedy  put  his  support  in  these 
words:  "A  great  cultural  Center  which  ex- 
presses the  interest  of  the  people  of  this 
country  in  this  most  basic  desire  of  mankind 
is  a  most  Important  responsibility." 

Since  that  kickoff  event,  some  $13  million 
has  been  raised  toward  construction  of  the 
Center.  This  includes  a  96  million  gift  the 
Pord  Poundatlon  has  earmarked  on  a  3  to  1 
matching  basis. 


Last  August,  Congress  extended  the  dead- 
line for  fundraising  by  3  years,  to  Septem- 
ber 2,  1966.  Chairman  Stevens  said  he  was 
confident  the  money  could  be  raised  In  that 
time. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Sunday  last  Mrs.  Rooney 
and  I  attended  holy  mass  at  the  hospital 
chapel  at  Walter  Reed  Army  Hospital 
here  in  Washington.  The  celebrant  of 
the  mass  was  Rev.  Eugene  L.  A.  Fisher, 
C.S.  Sp.,  chaplain — lieutensmt  colonel — 
AUS,  retired.  For  his  sermon  during  the 
sacrifice  of  this  memorial  mass,  which 
was  for  the  happy  repose  of  the  soul  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Father  Fisher  read  to  the  congregation 
the  following  beautiful  prayer  poem 
which  he  had  written  out  in  longhand 
the  evening  before: 

John  PmosRAU)  Kxnmb>t 

(By  Eugene  L.  A.  Pisher,  CJ3.  Sp.,  chaplain 
(lieutenant  colonel),  AUS  retired) 

We  know  not  track  time  or  lone  hour 
When  God  will  say,  "Come  see." 

The  great,  the  grand,  with  all  their  power 
Can  hardly  set  us  free. 

Within  a  triumphal  parade 

Mid  shouts  of  Joyous  praise 
The  call  may  come  In  sudden  raid 

Or  as  explosive  blaze. 

Our  President  was  jubilant 

The  crowds  acclaimed  with  pride 

Not  knowing  that  the  time  was  scant 
Sad  tragedy  the  ride. 

Assassin's  bullets  turned  the  Joy 

To  grim  reality 
It  could  have  been  his  wife  or  boy 

It  hurt  both  you  and  me. 

A  great  man,  lover  of  world  peace 

Who  kept  our  country  strong 
Given  the  time,  would  still  Increase 

Our  strength  to  right  the  wrong. 

Cut  down  In  virile  prime  of  life 

With  aspirations  high 
To  conquer  in  world's  bitter  strife 

Keep  flag  safe  In  the  sky. 

A  gifted  man  with  talents  rare 

To  help  his  fellow  man. 
He  labc»«d  with  that  special  care 

As  only  masters  can. 

Our  States  have  lost  their  greatest  friend 

The  world  a  man  most  kind 
Whose  labors  and  great  toll  could  lend 

A  key  to  freedom  find. 

He  now  rests  in  a  hero's  grave  i 

Life's  trials  for  him  are  o'er 
A  martyr's  palm  archangels  wave 

God  blessed  his  latest  chore. 

His  passing  Is  our  country's  loss 

God  called  him  when  ready. 
Like   you,    we   shall    not   shirk   the   cross — 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 


TURN  TO   HIM  WITH  CONFIDENCE 

Mr.   ALBERT.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
uneuilmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  New  York  [Mr.  MttltkkI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RxcoRA  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  com- 
mend to  the  attention  of  our  colleagues 
the  following  article  by  the  distinguished 
columnist  Walter  Lippmann,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  26,  1963.  edition 
of  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune.  In 
spite  of  our  tragic  loss  we.  as  Mr.  Lipp- 
mann says,  "have  much  hope  In  the 
healing  art  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  can 
turn  to  him  with  confidence." 

The  article  follows: 

liCxntssB  Most  Poux. 
(By  Walter  Lippmann) 

TlM  first  need  of  the  country  is  to  take  to 
beart  the  nature  of  tills  xuupeakable  crime. 
There  Is  no  public  crUU  at  home  or  abroad 
which  demands  such  Instant  attention  that 
it  cannot  wait  until  we  have  collected  our- 
selves and  can  proceed  deliberately.  But 
there  is  a  searing  Internal  crisis  within  the 
American  spirit  which  we  have  first  to  realise 
and  then  to  resolve. 

The  American  future  depends  on  It.  and 
our  capacity  to  govern  ourselves.  What  we 
have  to  realize  Is  that,  though  speech  and 
gossip  and  rumor  are  free,  the  safety  of  the 
Republic  Is  at  stake  when  extremists  go  im- 
restralned.  Extremists  may  prof  en  any 
Ideology.  But  what  they  all  have  in  com- 
mon la  thai  they  treat  opponents  as  enemies, 
outside  the  laws  and  the  community  of  their 
fellow  men. 

What  happened  in  Dallas  cotild,  to  be  siire, 
have  happened  In  another  city.  But  It  must 
be  said  that  the  murder  of  the  President  was 
not  the  first  act  of  political  violence  In  that 
city  but  one  In  a  series.  The  man  who  Is 
now  the  President  of  the  United  States  was 
manhandled  by  his  fellow  Texans.  The  man 
who  represents  the  United  States  at  the 
United  Nations  was  spat  upon. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  political  violence 
lived  the  President's  murderer,  himself  ad- 
dicted to  the  fascination  of  violence  in  his 
futile  and  lonely  and  brooding  existence. 
The  salient  fact  about  him  was  his  alienation 
from  humanity,  from  country,  famUy,  and 
friends.  Nothing  within  him.  It  would  seem, 
bound  him  to  the  President  or  to  the  Oover- 
nor  as  human  beings.  No  human  feeling 
stayed  his  hand. 

In  his  alienation  Oswald  turned  to  the 
left.  But  that  was  incidental.  Those  who 
spat  on  Mr.  Johnson  and  on  Mr.  Stevenson 
had  turned  to  the  right.  The  common  char- 
acteristic of  all  of  them  was  their  alienation, 
the  loss  of  their  ties,  the  rupture  of  the 
conununlty. 

An  extremist  Is  an  outsider.  For  him  the 
Oovemment  in  Washington  is  a  hated  for- 
eign power  and  the  President  in  Washington 
is  an  invading  conqueror.  There  is  no  limit, 
therefore,  to  ixis  hatred,  wlUch  feeds  upon 
the  venom  of  malice,  slander,  and  hallucina- 
tion. In  Dallas  today  there  is  much  search 
of  conscience,  and  well  there  should  be. 
For  Dallas  has  long  been  conspicuous  for 
its  tolerance  of  extremists,  and  for  the  in- 
ability of  Its  decent  citizens,  \uidoubtedly 
the  great  majority,  to  restrain  the  extremists 
and  restore  a  condition  of  honest  and  tem- 
perate and  reasonable  discussion. 

It  was  comforting,  therefore,  to  read  on 
8\mday  that  the  mayor  of  Dallas,  Earle 
Cabell,  had  said  that  "each  of  us.  In  prayer- 
ful reflection,  must  search  his  heart  and 
determine  If  through  Intemperate  word  or 
deed  we  might  have  contributed  in  some 
fashion  to  the  movement  of  this  mind  across 
the  brink  at  Insanity." 


We  must  all  follow  the  mayor  of  Dallas  in 
that  prayerful  reflection.  For  It  Is  only  too 
easy  to  forget  that  in  a  free  country  there 
must  be  not  only  liberty  and  equality  but 
also  fraternity. 

The  only  solace  for  the  Natlonls  shame  and 
grief  can  come  from  a  purge,  or  at  least  the 
redTietlon  of.  the  hatred  and  venom  which 
Ite  so  close  to  the  surface  of  otir  national 
nfe.  We  have  allowed  the  community  of  the 
American  people  to  be  rent  with  enmity. 
Only  If  and  as  we  can  flnd  our  way  back 
Into  the  American  community  wUI  we  flnd 
our  way  back  to  confidence  in  the  American 
destiny. 

We  must  stop  the  flow  of  the  poison  that 
when  men  differ,  say  about  taxes  or  dvil 
rights  or  Russia,  they  cannot  be  reconciled 
by  persuasion  and  debate,  and  that  those 
who  take  the  other  view  are  implacable  en- 
emies. In  the  light  of  this  monstrous  crime, 
we  can  see  that  In  a  free  country,  which  we 
are  and  Intend  to  be,  unrestrained  speech 
and  thought  are  inherently  subversive.  De- 
mocracy can  be  made  to  work  only  when  the 
bonds  of  the  conununlty  are  inviolate,  and 
stronger  than  all  the  parties  and  factions  and 
Interests  and  sects. 

I  wish  I  felt  certain  that  the  self-realiza- 
tion into  which  grief  has  shocked  us  will 
endure  when  we  go  back  at>out  our  busi- 
ness. The  divisive  forces  of  hatred  and  un- 
governability are  strong  among  us.  and  the 
habit  of  intemperate  speech  and  thought  has 
become  deeply  ingrained.  It  is  deepened  by 
the  strains  of  war  and  the  frustrations  of 
this  revolutionary  age.  by  the  exploitation 
of  violence  and  cruelty  in  the  mass  media, 
by  the  profusion  of  weapons  and  by  the 
presence  of  so  many  who  know  how  to  use 
them. 

But  I  do  tuive  much  hope  in  the  healing 
art  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  can  turn  to  b»m 
with  confidence.  For  his  great  gift  is  in  find- 
ing the  consensus  without  which  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  government  with  Its  States  and 
regions,  its  checks  and  balances,  is  un- 
workable. 

7\)  find  the  consensus  among  our  divided 
and  angry  people  Is  his  historic  opportunity. 
To  restore  the  Internal  peace  of  the  United 
States  is  his  unique  mission. 

That  done,  all  else  will  be  manageable. 


DEDICATION  OP  NATIONAL  CUL- 
TURAL CENTER  AS  MEMORIAL  TO 
JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oregon. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  an  idea  so  catches  the  imagi- 
nation of  the  American  people  as  has  the 
proposal  to  dedicate  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  as  a  memorial  to  John  P. 
Kennedy.  All  over  the  country  the  idea 
has  spontaneously  appeared.  No  better 
evidence  could  be  asked  to  demonstrate 
the  appropriateness  of  such  a  dedication; 
the  identification  of  President  Kennedy 
and  his  great  Plrst  Lady  with  culture 
and  the  performing  arts  makes  the  nam- 
ing of  the  Cultural  Center  in  his  honor 
a  most  fitting  tribute. 

I,  therefore,  have  Joined  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey,  Representative 
Prank  Thompson,  in  Introducing  a  bill 
changing  the  name  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  to  John  Pltagerald  Kennedy 


Memorial  Center,  and  authorizing  funds 
not  to  exceed  $25  million  to  be  expended 
on  a  matching  basis  with  privately  do- 
nated funds,  and  ask  that  it  be  referred  to 
the  appropriate  committee.  I  also 
strongly  urge  its  early  adoption. 
Psjcss  RxiX4az  bt  Ms.  Ullmam 

Al  Ullman.  Democrat,  of  Oregon,  and 
Gkosos  F.  Skmnxx,  Democrat,  of  Arizona,  to- 
day announced  their  Intention  of  Introduc- 
ing a  resolution  dedicating  the  National  Cxil- 
tural  Center  as  a  memorial  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  and  said  they  hoped  it 
would  receive  early  oonsideratloti  by  the 
Congress. 

The  two  Congressmen  also  wrote  Roger  L. 
Stevens,  Chairman  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center,  asking  his  support  of  the  resolution. 
In  their  letter  to  Mr.  Stevens,  the  Members 
said: 

"In  the  heart  of  every  American  today, 
there  is  a  desire  to  honor  the  laemary  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  a  resolve  to 
magnify  the  causes  he  so  magnificently 
represented. 

"As  you  know,  no  American  President 
has  done  more  to  foster  the  development 
and  the  appreciation  of  the  performing  arts. 
Through  the  leadership  of  both  the  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife,  culture  In  our  national 
life  has  taken  on  new  meaning.  We.  there- 
fore, intend  to  Introduce  a  resolution  dedi- 
cating the  National  Cultural  Center  as  a 
memorial  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and 
will  ask  for  its  early  adoption. 

"We  wish  to  tirge  you  and  the  members 
of  the  Commission  to  support  this  effort  as 
a  fitting  tribute  to  the  man  we  all  loved  so 
well." 

The  two  Representatives  in  a  Joint  state- 
ment said:  "President  Kennedy  brought  to 
this  Nation,  and  to  this  Capital,  an  intel- 
lectual and  cultural  reawakening  that  has 
made  a  profound  Impact  on  oxir  national 
life.  The  Cultural  Center  is  one  of  the  most 
dramatic  expressions  of  that  reawakening. 
The  Nation  needs  his  continuing  guiding 
spirit  to  insure  that  we  do  not  lose  the 
stimulus  to  a  higher  realization  of  our 
cultural  heritage." 

The  sponsors  of  the  resolution  lurged  other 
Members  of  Congress  and  all  people  associ- 
ated with  the  Cultural  Center  to  unite  be- 
hind their  effort.  They  pointed  out  that  the 
love  of  every  American  for  President  Ken- 
nedy would  be  of  great  value  in  bringing 
early  fulfillment  of  the  plan  for  the  Center. 


ASSASSINATION  OP  JOHN 
FTTZOERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  last 
Friday  on  a  sunlit  thoroughfare  in  the 
city  of  Dallas,  an  assassin's  bullets 
snuffed  out  the  life  of  our  President. 
Those  malicious  shots  cannot  be  undone, 
but  we  have  a  solemn  obligation  to  the 
memory  of  President  Kennedy,  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  and  to  those  who  will  fol- 
low in  their  places  to  do  our  best  to  pre- 
vent repetition  of  such  cruel  and  sense- 
less acts. 

I  am  today  introducing  a  House  res- 
olution to  create  a  Joint  committee  of 
seven  Senators  and  seven  Representa- 
tives to  explore  all  facets  of  the  problem 
and  report  back  to  the  Congress. 
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Throughout  the  feverish  and  painful 
hours  of  Investigation  of  the  President's 
assassination,  while  Americans  watched 
in  suspenseful  horror,  It  is  shocking  to 
know  that  our  best  Federal  police  au- 
thorities were  participating  only  as  in- 
vitees of  the  State  of  Texas  and  the  city 
of  Dallas.  I  repeat — as  invitees.  They 
might  well  have  been  treated  as  inter- 
lopers by  local  authorities.  Fortunately, 
they  were  not  so  treated,  but  the  FBI 
and  the  Secret  Service  were  obviously 
not  in  charge  of  the  situation.  They 
should  have  been. 

Federal  criminal  law  today  presents 
many  unbelievable  inconsistencies.  The 
shooting  of  a  game  warden  is  a  Federal 
crime— Utle  18,  UB.C.  1114.  The  as- 
sassination of  a  President  is  not.  As- 
sault upon  a  Federal  Judge,  a  UlS.  at- 
torney, or  their  assistants,  is  a  Federal 
crime — 18  UJ3.C.  1114.  The  murder  of  a 
President  is  not.  The  murder  of  the 
lowest  paid  and  newest  employee  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  is  a  Federal 
crime — 18  U.S.C.  1114.  The  murder  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  not.  An  assault 
on  a  Federal  process  server  is  a  Federal 
crime— UUe  18.  UJS.C.  section  1501. 
Assault  on  the  leader  of  our  Republic 
Is  not.  Indeed,  xmder  title  18  U.S.C.. 
section  1951,  it  is  a  crime  against  the 
United  States  to  interfere  with  inter- 
state commerce  by  violence;  section 
1361-1364  of  the  same  title  makes  it  a 
Federal  crime  to  injure  or  destroy  Fed- 
eral property.  Yet.  it  Is  not  a  Federal 
crime  to  Injure  or  destroy  the  President's 
life.  Threats  against  the  President  or 
Vice  President  are  offenses  against  the 
United  States  under  section  871  of  title 
18.  Even  the  utterance  of  contemptuous 
words  about  the  President  by  commis- 
sioned officers  of  the  armed  services  is 
punishable  by  court  martial — title  10, 
UJ3.C..  section  888.  But  the  devastat- 
ing acts  following  ui^on  mere  threats  or 
contemptuous  words  violate  no  Federal 
law. 

Interestingly  enough.  UJS.  Senators, 
U.S.  Representatives,  and  Cabinet  offi- 
cials are  completely  unprotected  by  Fed- 
eral law.  Actions  against  the  person  or 
pr<H>erty  of  such  high  Federal  officials 
do  not  violate  any  Federal  criminal  law. 

President  Johnson  has  rightly  ordered 
a  full  investigation  into  the  facts  sur- 
rounding the  assassination.  It  is  shame- 
ful that  such  an  Investigation  can  only 
be  justified  under  F^eral  law  by  stretch- 
ing and  straining  Federal  Jurisdiction 
that  does  not  directly  apply  to  this  kind 
of  situation.  The  general  powers  of  the 
FBI  contained  in  title  5.  U.S.C,  section 
656  do  not  deal  specifically  or  by  infer- 
ence with  this  type  of  situation.  Some 
sections  of  the  Subversive  Activities  Con- 
trol Act,  Involving  investigation  of  plots 
to  overthrow  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  by  force,  might  be  Invoked 
to  justify  FBI  Involvement.  Other  less 
pertinent  grants  of  authority  may  be 
cited,  but  the  fact  remains  that  the  FBI 
and  other  Federal  investigating  agencies 
do  not  have  the  kind  of  direct  and  un- 
ambiguous jurisdiction  that  they  should 
have  in  matters  of  this  nature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  murder  of  a  high 
Federal  official  has  ramifications  far  be- 
yond the  personalities  involved.  The 
officials  of  Dallas  found  this  out  the  hard 


way.  It  is  not  fair  to  any  local  officials 
to  place  such  a  responsibility  on  their 
shoulders.  How  humiliated  and  a- 
shamed  we  all  would  have  been  if  the 
Supreme  Court  had  been  compelled  to 
reverse  the  conviction  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassin  because  the  defendant's 
basic  rights  had  been  violated.  This 
could  well  have  happened.  Denial  of 
counsel  for  48  hours  places  conviction 
in  Jeopardy.  If  they  failed  to  explain  to 
the  defendant  his  right  not  to  make  any 
statement,  and  the  fact  that  any  state- 
ment he  made  could  be  used  against 
him,  a  conviction  could  be  reversed. 
Dallas  officials  were  under  fantastic 
pressure  from  the  public  to  issue  state- 
ments with  reference  to  the  guilt  of  the 
defendant.  Trial  and  conviction  by 
television  could  have  forced  a  higher 
court  to  reverse  a  jury's  verdict.  Dallas 
officials  were  placed  under  unique  and 
almost  irresistible  pressures  from  the 
public  because  the  victim  was  not  Just 
an  ordinary  citizen.  He  was  our  na- 
tional leader. 

And  then  the  final  touch  of  shame 
to  our  country:  a  self-appointed  execu- 
tioner deprives  the  assassin  of  his  basic 
rights.  The  guarantee  of  such  rights, 
even  to  those  we  hate,  is  one  of  the 
proudest  adornments  of  our  civilization. 
Suddenly,  the  law  of  the  jungle  took 
charge  and  America  looked  no  different 
to  the  world  than  the  harshest  tyranny 
of  ccmimimism  or  fascism.  And  not  the 
least  of  our  concerns  here  is  that  the 
assassin  carried  with  him  to  the  grave 
information  that  could  well  be  important 
to  the  security  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another  area  that 
a  Joint  committee  should  explore.  Con- 
gress wishes  to  cloak  the  President  and 
other  high  officials  with  all  the  protec- 
tion that  can  be  provided  by  law.  Are 
we  doing  that?  Are  there  other  ways 
that  the  incredible  biu*dens  of  the  Secret 
Service  in  protecting  the  President  can 
be  eased?  These  matters  are  so  urgent 
and  so  vital  to  our  Nation's  interest  that 
they  alone  justify  the  formation  of  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Congress. 

Sunday  afternoon,  before  the  Presi- 
dent's funeral  on  Monday.  I  shared  the 
deep  apprehensions  of  other  Americans 
as  I  heard  that  President  Johnson  was 
going  to  march  in  the  open  streets  of 
Washington  from  the  White  House  to 
the  church,  a  distance  of  seven  blocks. 
I  salute  President  Johnson  for  his  cour- 
age. He  obviously  felt  that  the  world's 
leaders  must  know  that  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  still  walk  safely 
among  a  free  people  in  our  Nation's 
Capital.  I  am  not  sure  the  President's 
decision  was  wise  and  In  the  best  long- 
run  interests  of  our  country.  Thank 
God  he  came  through  safely. 

But  what  of  future  decisions  of  this 
nature?  The  law  gives  the  head  of  the 
Secret  Service  the  right  to  overrule  the 
President  in  such  Instances.  Is  this 
really  workable?  Can  we  expect  a  single 
Individual  to  overrule  the  President?  Is 
there  another  arrangement  that  either 
the  President  or  the  Congress  could  de- 
vise to  meet  this  kind  of  circumstance? 

The  life  of  President  Johnson  carries 
with  it  an  incalculable  value  to  our  coun- 
try today.    What  would  a  second  assas- 


sination do  to  our  coimtry?  Any  actions 
that  can  be  taken  by  the  Congress  to 
prevent  another  disaster  should  be  taken. 
Let  us  not  neglect  our  solemn  responsi- 
bility In  this  serious  situatlcHi. 

Today  there  are  many  proposals  for 
Investigating  the  circumstances  sur- 
rounding the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  We  must  not  compound  con- 
fusion with  a  variety  of  uncoordinated 
Investigations.  This  matter  deserves 
the  best  that  Congress  can  offer.  I  urge 
that  we  move  immediately  to  create  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and 
House. 


A  BILL  TO  PROVIDE  FOR  THE 
GREATER  PROTECTION  OF  THE 
PRESIDENT  AND  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES,  MEM- 
BERS OF  THE  PRESIDENT'S  CABI- 
NET, AND  MEMBERS  OF  CON- 
GRESS 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  In- 
troducing a  bill  today  making  It  a  Fed- 
eral offense  to  assault  or  assassinate  the 
President,  the  Vice  President,  members 
of  the  President's  Cabinet,  or  Members  of 
Congress.  The  enactment  of  this  meas- 
ure would  add  the  Nation's  highest  elec- 
tive and  appointive  officers  to  a  long  list 
of  Government  positions  already  covered 
by  criminal  statutes. 

The  recent  tragedy  suffered  by  our 
country  has  revealed  the  unfortunate 
absence  of  Federal  law  to  cover  these 
situations.  I  found  It  difficult  to  believe 
that  there  Is  no  statute  permitting  Fed- 
eral jurisdiction  over  cases  of  assault  or 
assassination  of  the  President,  Vice  Pres- 
ident, members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, or  Members  of  Congress. 

Since  the  law  of  Presidential  succes- 
sion provides  that  the  Vice  President  is 
followed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House,  the 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate,  and 
the  members  of  the  President's  Cabinet, 
I  think  it  is  essential  that  they  be  In- 
cluded In  the  protection  of  these  Federal 
criminal  provisions. 

Presently,  we  have  laws  providing  Fed- 
eral investigation,  prosecution,  trial,  and 
Imprisonment  or  execution  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  assault  or  death  of  a 
great  number  of  Federal  officials.  These 
include  U.S.  Judges,  attorneys,  and 
marshals;  FBI,  Secret  Service,  Internal 
Revenue  Service,  Post  Office,  and  customs 
agents ;  and  many  other  Government  em- 
ployees. 

My  bill  would  allow  the  legal  processes 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  begin  Im- 
mediately In  the  case  of  any  future  at- 
tack on  our  President,  Vice  President, 
members  of  the  President's  Cabinet,  or 
Members  of  Congress. 

Currently.  Mr.  Speaker,  without  Fed- 
eral statutes,  attacks  on  those  holding 
the  offices  specified  In  my  measure  are 
dealt  uath  solely  under  the  local  or  State 
jurisdiction  in  which  they  occur. 
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The  text  of  this  bill  is  brief.  I  am  in- 
oludlQg  it  with  my  remarks  in  the  hope 
that  all  Members  will  read  it  and  pledge 
their  stipport  to  its  enactment: 

HJl.  9266 
A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater  protection 
of  the  Preeldent  and  Vice  President  of  the 
United  Statee.  members  of  the  President's 
Cabinet,  and  Members  of  Confrese 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houm  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Connrea  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 1114  of  title  18  of  the  United  SUtes  Code 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  after  "Whoever  kills" 
the  following;  '"The  President,  the  Vice 
President,  members  of  the  President's  Cabi- 
net, Members  of  Congress,". 


PRESIDENT  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYDLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  John 
Pltsgerald  Keimedy  Ls  now  a  part  of 
history.  The  God  that  made  him  has 
taken  him,  and  God's  will  be  done. 

No  words  can  portray  the  shocking 
events  of  the  last  few  days  nor  set  forth 
the  grief  of  our  Nation.  Each  family  in 
America  feels  a  loss  of  a  loved  one.  for 
the  President  belonged  to  us  all.  Let  us 
measure  our  sorrow,  however,  by  the 
agony  of  his  brave  wife  and  family  who 
have  lost  a  beloved  husband,  father. 
brother,  and  child.  Our  prayers  should 
be  for  them. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  charm,  a  brave  man  and 
a  dedicated  one.  His  wit.  his  confidence. 
and  his  ability  will  be  missed.  We 
mourn  him. 

The  Presidency,  however,  never  dies. 
Our  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  laws,  not  men.  The  new 
President  has  assumed  his  full  respon- 
sibilities. Our  country  is  scarred  but  in- 
tact. Our  hopes  are  high.  Our  faith 
is  secure. 

As  we  pray  and  mourn  together,  it  is 
time  for  us  to  assume  our  full  respon- 
sibility. Let  our  Nation  draw  closer  to- 
gether, more  united,  more  dedicated. 

The  measure  of  a  man  is  the  effect  he 
has  on  the  Uves  of  others.  In  life  and 
death  President  Kennedy  served  us  all. 
He  told  us  we  can  do  better,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  history  will  show  this  Nation 
rose  from  its  sorrow  to  stand  taller  than 
it  ever  did  before. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  THE  STATE  DE- 
PARTMENT DEMANDED 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  la  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  with- 
out a  doubt,  almost  everyone  in  this 
House  recognizes  that  an  investigation 


(rf  the  Department  of  State  is  long  over- 
due. The  tragic  events  of  the  past  week- 
end Indicate  that  the  Dqiartaient  of 
State  was  the  vehicle  through  which  the 
assassin.  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  returned 
to  the  United  States.  Just  think  of  this. 
Mr.  Speaker.  Here  was  a  man  who 
traveled  to  the  Soviet  Union  not  just  to 
visit,  but  to  live  there,  and  who  gave  our 
Government  an  affidavit  renouncing  that 
most  precious  possession,  his  U£.  citizen- 
ship. A|[ter  3  years  in  this  Communist 
country/ he  was  not  only  allowed  to  re- 
turn to  the  United  States  but  received  a 
loan  of  over  $400  to  pay  his  way  back 
here.  W)iat  happened  to  him  in  the  So- 
viet Union?  Was  he  trained  by  the  Sovi- 
et espionage  butchers?  We  do  know  that 
immediately  after  his  return  to  America 
he  became  a  spokesman  for  a  pro-Com- 
munist front  and  he  then  assassinated 
the  President  in  Dallas.  Tex. 

This  is  but  one  of  scores  of  examples 
of  the  Department  of  State's  policies 
which  show  mismanagement,  bad  Judg- 
ment, and  even  subversion.  Now  is  the 
time  to  clean  up  this  Department  once 
and  for  all.  and  I  am  introducing  the 
following  resolution: 

Whereas  the  State  Department  which  had 
dlBcreUon,  paid  the  way  back  to  the  United 
States  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  who  had  given 
an  affidavit  renouncing  U.S.  citizenship, 
surrendered  his  passport  to  our  Moscow  Em- 
bassy and  then  spent  3  years  being  trained 
In  Communist  Russia  and  after  repatriation 
returned  to  the  United  States  and  killed  the 
President  of  the  United  States; 

Whereas  the  dismissal  of  Otto  Otepka 
signaled  the  end  of  effective  security  In  the 
Department  of  State: 

Whereas  personnel  of  the  Department  of 
State  have  played  a  major  role  In  engineer- 
ing a  series  of  miniature  Munlchs  Including 
nuclear  agreements,  grain  deals,  over  36  per- 
cent unilateral  disarmament  and  a  prospec- 
tive nonaggression  pact  In  evolving  a  poUcy 
of    peace    through    appeasement; 

Whereas  people  sympathetic  to  the  Soviet 
Union  have  been  put  in  office,  supported  or 
tolerated  In  nearby  and  other  countries  and 
antl-Communlst  governments  have  been 
destroyed,  with  the  murder  of  their  leaders 
tolerated: 

And  whereas  the  American  people  have 
lost  confidence  In  the  Department  of  State: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled  (two-thirds 
of  each  House  concurring  therein ) ,  That  the 
Department  of  State,  its  personnel  and  Its 
security  and  other  policies  be  Investigated 
from  top  to  bottom  with  the  purpose  of 
eliminating  subversives  and  questionable 
personnel:  and 

That  a  8i)eclal  joint  committee  be  named 
for  an  overall,  extensive,  and  intensive  In- 
vestigation of  the  Department  of  State  with 
orders  to  report  back  to  the  Congress  not 
later  than  March  1.  1964. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
NATIONAL  SEASHORE 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rxcoko  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  introduced  a  bill  to  redesignate 


the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  in  Mas- 
sachusetts as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Km- 
nedy  National  Seashore. 

It  is  heartwarming  to  note  the  num- 
ber of  proposals  to  perpetuate  the  name 
of  our  late  beloved  President.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  needs  no  particular 
memorial  to  enshrine  him  in  the  hearts 
of  our  people  or  to  assure  him  a  lofty 
place  in  the  history  of  our  land.  His 
magnificent  leadership  and  deeds,  the 
quality  of  his  character  sind  personality, 
have  already  done  this.  But.  monu- 
ments and  memorials  serve  an  excellent 
purpose  in  constantly  reminding  us  of 
the  present  and  those  of  future  genera- 
tions of  the  activities  with  which  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  so  closely  iden- 
tified. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  this  proposal 
as  one  of  the  warmest  ways  to  remember 
him.  He  loved  Cape  Cod  and  all  of  its 
overpowering  beauty  and  enchantment. 
The  cliffs,  dunes,  meadowlands,  heath, 
marsh.  lakes,  and  ocean  were  a  constant 
source  of  enjoyment  to  him  as  he  sailed, 
swam,  and  rambled  its  unspoiled  beaches. 
At  Cape  Cod.  John  F.  Kennedy  found 
surcease  from  the  awesome  and  arduous 
tasks  of  the  presidency  to  spend  some  of 
his  finest  hours  with  his  wonderful  wife 
and  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Cape  Cod  National 
Seashore  is  a  reality  today  because  of 
President  Kennedy.  When  he  was  in 
the  Senate,  he  filed,  together  with  Sena- 
tor Saltonstall,  the  bill  that  finally  be- 
came law.  He  recognized  that  time  was 
running  out  down  Cape  Cod  way  and  it 
was  essential  to  set  aside,  preserve,  and 
protect  the  last  of  the  "old"  cape  so  that 
the  inspiration  of  its  surpassing  beauty 
be  kept  intact  and  handed  down  to  fu- 
ture generations  of  Americans.  When 
he  assumed  the  Presidency,  he  continued 
to  press  for  this  legislation.  On  August 
7.  1961.  he  signed  Into  law  the  bill  that 
finally  established  Federal  Jurisdiction 
over  this  splendid  seashore  area.  I  was 
present,  together  with  other  Members 
of  the  Congress,  at  that  ceremony  and 
am  one  of  the  proud  possessors  of  one 
of  the  pens  with  which  he  affixed  his 
signature.  I  know  that  I  can  truthfully 
say  that  no  other  bill  signing  ceremony  ^ 
gave  him  any  greater  satisfaction  than 
that  which  brought  into  being  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  proudly  present 
this  bill  to  this  Congress  renaming  this 
area  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
National  Seashore. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  place  in  the  Rscord  an 
editorial  from  the  News  Tribune  in 
Beaver  Falls,  Pa.,  in  my  congressional 
district  by  Mr.  James  March,  editor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts  will  be  heavy 
for  a  long,  long  time  in  the  loss  of  our 
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beloved    President    and    friend.      This 
editorial   by   Mr.    March  expresses   the 
thoughts. and  feelings  of  all  of  us. 
John  P.  KMsrxwar 

We  are  all,  like  swimmers  In  the  see, 

Poised  on  the  top  of  a  huge  wave  of  fate. 

Which   hangs  iincertaln  to  whidi  slds  to 
fall: 

And  whether  it  will  heave  us  up  to  land. 

Or  whether  It  will  roU  us  out  to  eea. 

MaTTHSW  AaNOLD. 

The  high  and  the  low,  Americans  all,  with 
any  sense  of  responsibility  at  all  are  sad- 
dened by  the  heinous  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

No  matter  what  one's  political  faith  may 
be,  the  death  of  a  President  is  a  loss  to 
the  Nation  and  to  the  world  and  a  personal 
tragedy  to  many. 

John  P.  Kennedy  along  with  his  ability 
as  an  outstanding  leader  was  endowed  with 
great  personal  charm.  On  two  occasions 
he  visited  Beaver  County  briefly.  Everyone 
who  heard  htm  speak  here  wiU  never  forget 
his  personal  magnetiem. 

His  New  England  "Ameriker"  and  "Cuber" 
and  his  stabbing  finger  to  emphasize  a  point 
were  another  kind  of  charm. 

Part  of  the  personal  popularity  of  th« 
President  and  Mni.  Kennedy  was  that  they 
brought  gayety  and  life  to  the  White  House. 
They  were  young,  they  were  rearing  children, 
they  liked  the  theater,  the  arts,  sports,  were 
devoted  to  their  parents — qualities  with 
which  mUllons  of  Americans  could  identify. 

The  Kennedy  clan  with  all  Its  weeJth, 
prestige,  and  power  knows  only  too  well  the 
anguish  of  grief  In  the  loss  of  loved  ones  as 
do  most  tamUles. 

It  Is  particularly  hard  to  reconcile  the 
death  of  a  family  man  in  the  prime  of  life 
and  the  only  salvation  for  those  personally 
affected  is  to  learn  to  accept  and  not  to 
question. 

Those  who  believe  the  words  of  Jesus  who 
said  that  not  one  sp>arrow  falls  to  the  ground 
without  the  Father's  notice,  do  not  q\jestlon 
the  wisdom  of  Ood.  no  matter  what  the 
burden,  or  anguish  they  may  have  to  bear. 

The  length  of  one's  life  is  not  the  great- 
test  factor.  The  use  made  of  the  time  al- 
lotted man  on  earth  is  of  utmost  importance. 
The  President  did  cot  squander  his  time 
or  talents  and  will  serve  as  an  inspiration 
for  generations  to  ccme. 

We  Join  the  closely  knit  Kennedy  family 
in  their  sorrow. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  ORDERS 
COMPLETE  INVESTIGATION  BY 
DEPARTMENTS  OF  JUSTICE  AND 
TREASURY 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Congress 
has  responsibilities  to  fulfill  for  itself 
and  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try in  expressing  its  interest  in  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
the  Icilling  of  the  suspected  assassin. 
There  are  too  many  unanswered  ques- 
tions, and  every  effort  must  be  expanded 
to  answer  those  questions  for  the  Ameri- 
can people.  This  issue  does  not  involve 
only  the  decisions  of  local  law  enforce- 
ment ofQcials  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  but  com- 


plications are  grave  for  the  national  se- 
curity. 

The  President  has  properly  ordered  a 
complete  investigation  by  tlie  Depart- 
ments of  Justice  and  Treasury.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs 
Subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations  v/hich  has  investi- 
gative Jurisdiction  of  the  Departments  of 
Justice  and  Treasury.  I  concm-  whole- 
heartedly in  the  investigation  which  has 
l>een  ordered.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Legal  and  Monetary  Affairs  does  not,  at 
this  time,  intend  to  conduct  an  investiga- 
tion duplicating  that  which  has  been 
ordered  by  the  President.  I  am  taking 
this  action  to  aid  in  the  investigation 
which  has  been  ordered,  since  overlap- 
ping duplications  by  the  executive 
branch  and  by  the  congressional  com- 
mittees having  jurisdiction  in  the  House 
and  the  other  body,  would  probably  make 
more  difficult  the  job  which  has  to  be 
done. 

However,  we  not  only  intend  to  fully 
cooperate  with  the  investigation,  but  to 
be  as  fully  informed  as  possible.  The 
results  of  this  investigation  should  be 
made  available  to  this  committee  and 
others  of  appropriate  jurisdiction  for  the 
purpose  of  review  and  evaluation  to  de- 
tennine  whether  there  is  any  need  for 
congressicmal  action.  Congress  shares 
in  the  responsibility  of  doing  all  that  can 
be  done  in  the  future  to  lessen  or  elim- 
inate the  chain  of  events  which  reached 
such  tragic  proportions.  Some  commit- 
tees will  be  concerned  with  the  need  for 
new  legislation.  Some  committees  will 
be  concerned  with  the  need  for  addi- 
tional funds  to  provide  for  additional 
security  measures.  Some  committees 
will  be  concerned  with  the  internal  op- 
erations and  efficiencies  of  each  of  the 
departments,  and  the  coordination  and 
cooperation  between  the  Secret  Service 
and  the  FBI  dealing  with  the  security 
of  the  President  and  other  high  officials 
of  our  Government.  Some  committees 
will  be  concerned  with  the  actual  and 
factual  determination  of  every  event 
which  took  place,  the  motivation  which 
inspired  each  act,  and  all  the  people  who 
might  be  involved.  While  all  of  these 
interests  are  proper  and  reflect  the  re- 
sponsibility which  the  Congress  has,  in 
my  Judgment.  It  would  serve  no  useful 
purpose  for  each  of  the  committees  to 
conduct  an  independent  investigation  of 
its  own.  Consequently,  speaking  for  the 
subcommittee  of  which  I  am  chairman 
which  does  have  jurisdiction  and  respon- 
sibility for  part  of  the  problem  involved, 
I  have  made  this  statement.  I  have  ad- 
vised the  leadership  that  I  expect  to  con- 
tact both  the  Department  of  Justice  and 
the  Treasury  Department,  expressing 
the  desire  of  the  subcommittee  to  be 
fully  informed  and  to  receive  all  of  the 
results  of  the  investigation  so  that  we, 
the  Congress,  and  the  American  people, 
can  benefit  therefrom. 


BEAUTIFTJL      TRIBUTE      TO      A 
MAJESTIC  LADY 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

T^ere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ter- 
rible event  of  recent  days  has  wantonly 
deprived  this  Nation  and,  Indeed,  the 
world,  of  one  of  its  greatest  citizens  of  all 
time.  The  senseless,  cold-blooded  mur- 
der of  our  young,  dedicated,  and  talented 
President,  John  Rtzgerald  Kennedy,  will 
forever  sting  in  our  hearts  and  minds. 

As  we  dwell  upon  the  loss  of  his  unful- 
filled promise,  our  thoughts  turn  con- 
stantly to  his  deeply  bereaved  but  mag- 
nificently courageous  widow. 

The  majesty,  the  saintliness,  with 
which  she  has  faced  and  endvired  her  un- 
speakable ordeal  have  set  standards  to 
which  all  should  aspire  if  we  would  have 
a  better  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  like  everyone  else  here, 
this  monstrous  tragedy  has  affected  me 
deeply,  and  I  have  read  and  listened  to 
the  outpoured  words  of  disbelief,  sorrow, 
and  condolence  that  have  been  so  much 
with  us  since  that  day  of  Infamy,  Friday, 
November  22,  1963. 

Standing  high  among  the  writings 
inspired  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy's 
hours  of  anguish  Is  an  editoricd  In  the 
Washington,  N.C.,  Daily  News  of  No- 
vember 25, 1963.  I  ask  leave  to  insert  the 
editorial  entitled  "True  First  Lady."  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

TtXTK  PlBST  LADT 

In  the  hour  of  great  tragedy  which  has 
befallen  America,  we  tend  to  place  all  the 
emphasis  on  the  man  who  has  fallen  and 
on  the  man  who  has  risen  to  take  his  place. 
Somehow  we  look  upon  the  others  involved 
with  a  sense  of  sorrow,  but  we  seem  iK>t  to 
pause  and  recognize  the  true  greatness, 
courage,  and  devotion  all  of  which  have 
played  such  a  vital  part  In  the  doings  of 
the  tragedy. 

When  Jacqueline  Kennedy  became  Amer- 
IcalB  First  Lady,  It  was  generally  agreed  that 
she  was  a  woman  of  beauty,  charm,  grace, 
and  youth.  But  somehow  the  feeling  seems 
to  have  persisted  that  in  her  youth,  she  did 
not  typify  the   true   American  First  Lady. 

In  this  tear  stained  hour  of  great  tragedy, 
Mrs.  Kennedy  has  loet  a  husband  and  the 
father  of  her  children.  Her  loss  Is  terriflc 
and  in  truth  she  has  lost  more  than  any 
other  American.  Btrt  in  her  loss,  she  has 
gained  the  admiration  of  people  all  over  the 
world.  She  has  shown  more  courage  than 
any  woman  of  this  era  that  we  know  about. 

Holding  the  head  of  her  mortally  wounded 
hxisband  and  crying  "no,  no,"  standing  in 
the  emergency  room  and  gently  placing  the 
wedding  band  on  the  finger  of  her  stiU  hus- 
band, walking  to  the  ambulance  that  car- 
ried him  to  the  plane,  riding  in  the  back  of 
the  ambulance  beside  the  coflln.  standing 
beside  President  Johnson  on  the  plane  as  be 
took  the  oath  of  office,  riding  In  the  back  of 
the  plane  that  bore  the  remains  back  to 
Washington,  D.C.,  walking  off  ths  ramp  and 
opening  the  door  of  the  ambulance  that  took 
the  remains  to  Betbeeda  Naval  Hospital,  rid- 
ing in  that  ambulance.  stlU  wearing  the 
bloodstained  clothing  she  was  wearing  when 
the  fatal  shot  was  fired,  taking  little  Caroline 
in  her  arms  to  tell  her  that  "Daddy  has  gone 
to  live  with  God,"  and  In  her  every  move  and 
action,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  shown  the 
stuff  which  truly  stamps  her  as  a  true  First 
Lady. 

It  would  have  been  so  easy  aad  so  under- 
standable had  she  become  hysterical  any- 
where along  the  line.  She  did  not.  Soma- 
how  had  her  beloved  husband  have  writ- 
ten the  script  for  her  to  follow,  be  wouUl 
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hAve  written  It  aa  ihe  lived  It  through  each 
tragic  Mcond.  If  today  there  was  ever  any 
doubt  about  her  role  as  America's  First 
Lady,  that  doubt  has  been  dispelled  com- 
pletely. 

In  an  ho\ir  far  more  trying  than  meet 
people  ever  know,  she  showed  a  courage  and 
a  bearing  that  shall  forever  stamp  her  as 
having  earned  the  right  to  be  known  always 
as  America's  typlceJ  First  Lady. 

Our  heart  goes  out  to  her  In  deep  sympa- 
thy and  In  tremendous  admiration  for  the 
beautiful  demeanor  with  which  she  faced 
the  ordeal. 

She's  a  wonderful  lady.  She's  loet  some- 
thing so  very  precious,  but  she  has  won  the 
hearts  of  all  the  world. 

What  a  woman. 


THE  ARMY  ELECTRONICS 
COMMAND 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Army  Electronics  Command  has 
at  long  last  drastically  revised  its  policies 
in  regard  to  obtaining  procurement  data 
that  will  allow  competitive  bidding  on 
future  contracts. 

I  am  happy  to  report  today  that  an- 
other battle  has  been  won  In  the  fight  to 
give  American  industry  a  chance  to  work 
competitive  bidding  on  our  staggering 
defense  budget. 

At  the  same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
constrained  to  report  that  the  Army  has 
not  gone  far  enough.  Those  who  in  the 
past  took  advantage  of  shoddy  regula- 
tions that  have  now  been  corrected,  have 
been  allowed  to  escape  without  so  much 
as  a  reprimand.  However,  the  Army  has 
now  admitted,  and  for  all  to  see,  that 
prior  to  my  speech  of  May  28,  1963.  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
purchase  of  the  AN/ ASM  61  test  set  for 
a  gyro  compass,  and  prior  to  an  investi- 
gation that  I  demanded,  faulty  proce- 
dures were  being  used  daily  in  securing 
competitive  bidding  information. 

The  Army  has  also  reported  to  me  that 
corrective  action  has  been  taken.  I  am 
told  by  industry  that,  to  a  degree,  this  is 
true.  Performance  to  date  has  been  far 
more  satisfactory,  however. 

Additionally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army 
has  reported  to  me  that  steps  are  being 
taken  to  get  more  competitive  bidding.  I 
even  understand  that  a  new  command  is 
being  established  within  the  Signal  Corps 
to  push  the  Army's  procurement  sections 
into  more  competitive  purchases. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  May  28,  1963,  I  pro- 
tested the  proposed  sole-source  purchase 
of  the  AN/ ASM  61  test  set.  The  Army 
said  it  could  get  no  competition  because 
it  had  no  drawings.  When  I  saw  this 
certification  on  a  bid  set,  I  shortly  picked 
up  my  phone  and  called  Brig.  Gen.  Allen 
T.  Stanwix-Hay,  then  commander  of  the 
U.S.  Army  Electronics  Materiel  Agency 
at  Philadelphia.  My  information 
sources  had  told  me  in  less  than  an  hour 
that  drawings  existed  for  this  equip- 
'ment.  and  I  conveyed  this  information 
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to  General  Stanwix-Hay  before  coming 
to  the  floor  to  inform  Members  of  the 
impending  atrocity  on  the  tax  dollar. 

Late  that  same  afternoon,  I  received  a 
telegram  from  General  Stanwix-Hay  in- 
forming me  he  had  canceled  the  pro- 
curement until  he  could  study  the  back- 
ground of  the  case.    He  also  said : 

Your  Interest  In  this  matter  Is  appreciated 
by  the  Army,  and  I  personally  thank  you. 

He  also  told  me  he  was  requesting  a 
"fuU  and  unbiased  Investigation  of  the 
matter  by  the  Army's  Inspector  Gen- 
eral." 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  "urgently 
needed"  test  has  never  been  resolicited 
competitively  or  bought  in  any  fashion, 
and  while  we  cannot  as  yet  coxmt  the 
savings  that  will  surely  come  about,  that 
investigation  is  complete  and  the  report 
has  been  submitted. 

In  a  letter  to  me  dated  October  25, 
1963,  Maj.  Gen.  Prank  Moorman,  com- 
mander of  the  UjS.  Army  Electronics 
Command,  outlined  what  was  foimd  in 
the  investigation.  I  shall  quote  only 
pertinent  parts  of  his  report. 

To  begin  with.  General  Moorman  said 
that  he  had  imcovered  an  old  direc- 
tive under  which  drawings  received  from 
manufacturers  were  primarily  used  for 
maintenance  information,  purchase  of 
spare  parts  and  planning  purposes. 

Neither  the  Electronics  Materiel  Agency 
nor  the  Electronics  Materiel  Support  Agency 
adhered  to  the  practice  or  policy  of  using 
drawings  received  from  a  manufactxirer  for 
reprocxu'ement  purposes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  word  for  word 
what  General  Moorman  said.  Imagine. 
Manufacturing  drawings  which  could 
have  allowed  competition  and  saved  bil- 
lions each  year  were  not  used  to  get 
competitive  bidding  by  the  Army. 

General  Moorman  also  said,  in  effect, 
that  in  the  ASM  61  procurement  and 
scores  of  other  cases,  sloppy  staff  work 
was  the  order  of  the  day.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  determine  whether  draw- 
ings that  existed  were  complete  or  con- 
tained proprietary  data. 

A  complete  review  of  the  whole  prob- 
lem of  getting  adequate  data  grew  out  of 
my  charges  on  the  ASM  61.  After  com- 
pleting this  investigation,  General  Moor- 
man informed  me  that  at  his  specific  di- 
rection: 

1.  All  interested  agencies  are  taking  all 
possible  steps  to  eliminate  the  problem  of 
getting  data  Insufficient  to  allow  futiire 
competitive  bidding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  directive  is  prose- 
cuted in  procurement  agencies  around 
the  coimtry,  the  result  will  be  revolution- 
ary. There  will  be  more  procurements 
that  are  competitive  than  ever  before, 
and  the  rising  cost  of  defense  will  be  cut 
back. 

2.  Directives  have  been  Issued  to  everyone 
concerned  with  the  acceptance  of  such  data 
to  insure  receipt  of  a  complete  and  accurate 
set  of  data,  together  with  a  contractor's 
statement  that  what  he  submits  as  drawings 
are  fully  accurate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  far- 
reaching  directive.  In  the  past,  draw- 
ings submitted  have  sometimes  been  full 
of    errors,    accidental    and    otherwise. 


They  have  gone  unnoticed  and  un- 
checked while  someone  blandly  stated, 
"No  drawings  available."  and  sole-source 
producers  continued  to  mop  up.  Now, 
someone  is  going  to  check  the  accuracy 
of  this  material.  Again,  here  is  another 
victory  for  competitive  bidding. 

3.  Invitations  to  bid  (IFB's)  and  requests 
for  proposals  (RFQ's) — the  documents  which 
Inform  Industry  of  proposed  purchases — 
"have  been  expanded  to  fully  Inform  pros- 
pective bidders  as  to  the  extent  of  all  manu- 
facturlng  data." 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  another  victory 
for  full  disclosure  of  information  if  what 
General  Moorman  outlines  is  imple- 
mented at  the  midde-grade  action  level. 
It  will  also  be  a  victory  for  industry 
which  in  the  past  has  been  denied  the 
information  necessary  to  bid  intelli- 
gently. 

4.  Formal  acceptance  of  drawings  and  pay- 
ment for  them  Is  now  contingent  upon  clear- 
ance by  engineers  of  the  Army  Electronics 
Materiel  Support  Agency. 

In  the  past.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  clear- 
ance has  been  slipshod  to  say  the  least. 
Now,  a  manufacturer  will  be  paid  for  the 
drawings  when  he  delivers  a  good  prod- 
uct, and  that  is  as  it  should  be.  This, 
too.  will  stimulate  healthy  competition 
if  properly  implemented. 

General  Moormsui's  report  was  one  of 
two  reports  on  this  case,  Mr.  Speaker. 
Brig.  Gen.  P.  W.  Boye,  Jr.,  also  reported 
to  me  in  October.  His  study  dealt  with 
my  specific  charges  on  the  AN/ ASM  61 
and  the  full-scale  probe  that  resulted. 
He  summarized  his  findings  as  follows: 

In  summary,  the  Investigation  indicates 
that  faulty  procedures  were  employed. 
These  old  procedures  have  been  brought  to 
light  and  corrective  action  has  been  taken. 
The  Army  intends  to  procure  the  AN/ ASM 
61's  competitively  In  the  future. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  no  com- 
petitive procurement  for  the  AN/ASM 
61  test  set  as  yet.  When  there  is,  it  is 
my  prediction  the  price  will  fall  as  much 
as  50  percent  or  more,  and  the  savings 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  old  Army  policy  that  Just  about 
consigned  manufacturing  drawings  to 
the  scrap  heap  has  now  been  exposed 
for  what  it  was  and  has  been  scrapped. 

It  should  be  a  source  of  satisfaction 
to  every  taxpayer  that  the  Army  has 
finally  gotten  around  to  modernizing  its 
procedures.  This  modernization  will 
mean  a  little  lower  defense  cost  if  prop- 
erly implemented.  The  much  abused 
taxpayer  should  be  elated  that  he  has 
won  another  victory  in  the  struggle  to 
keep  as  much  of  his  paycheck  as  possi- 
ble. However,  he  has  not  won  the  war — 
just  another  battle — the  third  I  have 
talked  of  here  this  week. 

We  in  Congress,  who  are  the  soldiers  on 
the  tax  front  for  John  Q.  Taxpayer,  owe 
it  to  him  to  keep  a  close  watch  on  how 
these  new  policies  are  implemented.  If 
they  are  just  tacked  on  the  wall  and 
forgotten,  they  will  do  little  good.  If 
they  are  properly  used,  they  will,  like 
a  good  razor,  become  sharper  and  do  a 
better  job  for  all  of  us. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  concludes  my  third 
presentation  this  week  on  procurement. 
Report  No.   1  detailed  GAO's  criticism 
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of  Navy  waste  of  up  to  $50,000  and  a 
savings  of  $108,000  through  competition. 
There  was  no  indication  that  Navy  tried 
to  correct  the  faults  that  were  pointed 
out.  Report  No.  2  detailed  waste  of  up 
to  $192,000  and  savings  of  69  percent 
under  competitive  bidding.  Here,  again, 
the  Navy  resisted  and  has  failed  to  cor- 
rect a  messy  situation.  Report  No.  3  con- 
cerns the  Army  and  its  attempt  to  get 
to  the  bottom  of  a  mess.  I  ask  you. 
Which  service  displayed  cooperation  and 
which  displayed  blind  obstinacy?  Which 
service  showed  a  regard,  to  a  degree,  for 
good  practices  and  which  service  shouted, 
in  so  many  actions,  "Dam  the  Taxpayers, 
Full  Speed  Ahead"?  The  answers  are 
obvious. 

The  conclusion  is  Just  as  obvious. 
There  has  to  be  a  sbakeup  in  Navy  pro- 
curement, and  It  must  start  at  the  top. 
Kenneth  E.  BeLieu  is  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Navy  who  simply  gives  Upserv- 
ice  to  efficiency  aiul  competency.  He  Is 
the  one  man  at  whoee  doorstep  must  be 
laid  most  of  the  blame  for  Navy  pro- 
curement shortcomings,  since  he  really 
iB  not  doing  a  thing  about  correcting 
them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  BeLieu  must  go.  Any 
other  action  will  be  a  direct  slap  at  the 
taxpaying  American  and  an  endorse- 
ment of  wasteful,  sloppy,  tneffldent  man- 
agement of  the  Government's  business. 


JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  bom  when  the  world  was 
in  a  time  of  heavy  crisis.  Later  in  life, 
in  another  crisis,  he  answered  the  call  of 
his  Nation  to  defend  the  principles  and 
ideals  upon  which  our  Nation  is  founded. 
He  served  with  honor. 

His  country  again  called  upon  him  to 
serve  when  he  was  elected  to  represent 
the  people  of  Massachusetts  to  the  UjS. 
House  of  Representatives  and  later  in  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

The  people  of  our  Nation  then  dewned 
it  right  to  honor  him  with  the  highest 
office  and  greatest  responsibility  of  the 
land.    To  this  challenge  he  gave  his  life. 

It  has  been  written: 

No  man  Is  competent  to  judge  in  matters 
of  a  kingdom  until  first  he  has  been  tried; 
there  are  many  things  to  be  learned  In  the 
depths  which  we  may  never  know  in  the 
heights. 

During  this  time  of  tragedy  we  must 
measure  these  depths  that  we.  in  turn, 
may  travel  those  heights.  Prom  this 
deep  trial,  perhaps  we,  too.  shall  be  de- 
clared competent  to  Judge  a  nation. 

No  greater  love  hath  a  man  thsm  to 
lay  down  his  life  for  his  brother.  By  this 
death  we  are  challenged  to  live — to  work 
for  right  and  justice — to  guard  our  herit- 
age, and  to  provide  continued  leadership 
to  a  dark  and  aearohing  world. 


MUCH  EXCESS  CAPACITY  IS  OBSO- 
LETE—SKILL SHORTAGES  EX- 
PECTED 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

•Hie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
cent articles  make  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  debate  on  the  administra- 
tion's tax  cut  proposal  and  the  conten- 
tion that  inflation  will  not  result  from 
the  expansionary  fiscal  program  because 
of  a  large  amount  of  idle  plant  and  man- 
power in  the  economy. 

A  survey  by  the  Wall  Street,  Journal 
shows  that  the  nearly  xmanimous  con- 
sensus of  top  economists  who  follow  cap- 
ital Investment  trends  is  that  a  consider- 
able increase  In  plant  and  equipment 
outlays  will  take  place  next  year  even  if 
taxes  are  not  cut  at  all  during  1964. 
Capital  spending  is  expected  to  be  about 
8  percent  higher  than  in  1963  without 
the  tax  cut  and,  with  a  tax  cut,  the  in- 
crease could  go  as  high  as  10  or  11  per- 
cent. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for 
the  anticipated  increase  in  capital  spend- 
ing is  the  fact  that  manufacturers  are 
employing  more  and  more  of  their  pro- 
ductive facilities.  According  to  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Board  Index,  manufactur- 
ing in  the  third  quarter  was  operating  at 
a  rate  equal  to  the  first  quarter  of  1955, 
Just  before  the  1955-^6  capital  goods 
boom  began.  Government  specialists 
are  cited  sis  saying  that  during  the  cur- 
rent quarter  the  operatii%  rate  will  hit 
88-69  percent,  which  would  be  larger 
than  the  level  of  any  quarter  in  7  years. 

Aside  from  the  fact  ttiat  manufactur- 
ing has  less  excess  capacity  than  In  many 
years,  it  is  also  relevant  that  much  of  the 
excess  capacity  which  exists  is  largely 
obsolete.  The  average  age  of  the  Na- 
tion's production  equipment  is  now  9.6 
years,  up  from  8.5  years  in  1955.  Mc- 
Graw-Hill estimates  that  64  percent  of 
U.S.  machine  tools  are  at  least  10  years 
old.  At  the  start  of  the  post-World  War 
n  period,  the  figure  was  only  38  percent. 
The  current  percentage,  accordiruK  to  the 
Journal,  is  higher  than  for  any  other 
major  industrial  country. 

These  facts  have  led  many  economists 
to  believe  that  industry  really  has  far 
less  excess  capacity  than  the  record  in- 
dicates. Almarin  Phillips,  professor  of 
economics  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, Is  quoted  as  saying  that  a  great 
deal  of  this  productive  capacity  is  obso- 
lete and  that  for  this  reason,  "an  oper- 
ating rate  of  87  percent  today  is  a  lot 
closer  to  true  capacity  than  was  an  87- 
peromt  rate  6  or  7  years  ago." 

The  steel  Industry  Illustrates  the  sit- 
uation. Last  year  steel  producers  elim- 
inated nearly  3  million  tons  of  obsolete 
steelmaking  capacity.  The  elimination 
rate  will  accelerate  in  the  years  Just 
ahead.  The  high  retirement  rate  help* 
to  explain  why,  despite  its  low  operat- 


ing level  of  63  percent  of  capacity,  the 
steel  industry  win  spenA.  $1.8  billion  for 
new  facilities  next  year. 

An  article  from  Steel  magazine  gives 
the  results  of  an  annual  survey  of  7.500 
managers  in  the  metalworking  indus- 
tries. Of  the  managers  surveyed.  29.1 
percent  expect  skilled  personnel  short- 
ages in  1964.  Only  23.3  percent  ex- 
pressed similar  ccmcem  last  year.  These 
figures  bear  out  the  contention  of  many 
economists  that  as  the  economy  expands 
imder  the  stimulus  of  tax  cuts  and  higher 
levels  of  Government  spending,  skill 
shortages  and  bottlenecks  will  occur  that 
will  lead  to  inflationary  pressures  in  the 
economy.  At  the  same  time,  many  be- 
lieve that  a  general  economic  expansion 
will  have  little  effect  in  reducing  hard- 
core unemployment. 

Under   unanimous    consent,   I   Insert 

the  articles  from  the  Wall  Street  Journal 

of  November  20  and  the  Steel  magazine 

of  November  18  in  the  Record  at  the 

conclusion  of  these  remarks: 

[FrcHn  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  20,  lOdS] 

Spending    Spbedtjp:     Sharp    Rise    nt    Oxjt- 

uiTs  FOB  Plants,  Equtpmint  Fokbcabt  bt 

BooNOBC»rs — Some     Eapelt     10     Paac.«jiT 

Rise  in  1964  Over  1968 — Cm  Ijbbs  Excess 

Capacitt,       Aging      Machinest — ^BmxisH 

Builders,   Tool   Firms 

(By  Alfred  L.  Malabre.  Jr.) 

Business  spending  tor  new  plants  and  ma- 
chinery, now  climbing  at  a  leisurely  pace, 
will  mount  sharply  in  coming  months. 

That's  the  nearly  unanimous  consensus  ot 
some  2  dozen  economists  who  closely  fol- 
low capital  Investment  trends.  Their  view 
Is  buttressed  by  reports  from  plant  bulldecs 
and  makers  oC  machine  tools.  Because  capi- 
tal spending  is  such  an  Important  spur  to 
overall  economic  growth,  the  forecast 
augurs  weU  Xor  oontlnulng  business  expan- 
sion In  1964  and  perhaps  beyond. 

"The  clearest  spot  In  my  crystal  hall,  tmA 
the  brightest.  Is  capital  spending — it  should 
provide  a  very  big  plus  for  next  year's  eco- 
nomy," declares  Albert  T.  Sommers,  director 
at  economic  research  at  the  National  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board,  New  York. 

Plant  and  equlpmient  spending  is  already 
on  the  rise.  Oovemment  estimates  put  fuU- 
year  1963  outlays  at  a  record  $39.1  billion, 
nearly  5  percent  higher  than  last  year.  And 
a  recent  survey  of  businessmen  by  McOraw- 
mil  Publishing  Co.  places  capital  expendi- 
tures next  year  4  percent  abofve  the  estimated 
196S  level. 

BEES    8-PEECENT    RISK 

Now,  however,  many  analysts  forecast 
much  steeper  gains.  "We're  Inclined  to  look 
for  a  rise  of  at  least  8  percent  In  capital 
outlays  In  1964,"  sajrs  Norrls  Johnson, 
senior  vice  president  and  economist  of  Rrst 
National  City  Bank,  New  York. 

"Business  activity  has  moved  up  to  the 
point  where  it  can  trip  off  a  real  accelera- 
tion of  plant  and  equipment  expenditures." 
adds  Paul  McCracken,  an  economics  professor 
at  the  University  of  Michigan.  "I  dont 
think  a  10-percent  Increase  next  year  is  out 
of  line  at  all." 

A  gain  of  10  percent  would  be  sharper  than 
any  yearly  rise  since  the  1955-66  capital 
spending  boom,  when  outlays  swelled  33  per- 
cent. 

So  sanguine  is  the  mood  of  most  econo- 
mists that  a  considerable  increase  of  out- 
lays Is  anticipated  even  If  taxes  aren't  exit  at 
all  during  1064.  Typically,  an  analyst  at  the 
National  Bureau  of  Boonomlc  Research,  New 
York,  says,  "Without  any  tax  cut,  1964  capi- 
tal spending  shovid  sttll  be  at  least  8  peros&t 
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higher  than  in  1963;  with  a  cut.  the  rise  will 
probably  go  as  high  aa  10  or  11  percent." 

Talks  with  companies  that  build  plants 
and  machinery  give  support  to  economists' 
predictions   of  sharply  rising  outlays. 

BUST   BmLonts 

"Our  bookings  are  running  some  15  per- 
cent higher  than  a  year  ago  and  leave  little 
doubt  that  1964  will  be  a  very  big  year  for 
us,"  reports  P.  B.  Warren,  executive  vice 
president  of  Turner  Construction  Co..  New 
York.  The  company  builds  conunerclal 
structures  ranging  from  factories  to  office 
buildings  to  stores. 

E.  P.  BuUard.  president  of  Bullard  Co.,  a 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  machine  toolmaker.  Is  no 
less  ebullient.  "We've  got  our  biggest  order 
backlog  in  over  7  years."  he  says.  "Orders 
already  on  o\ir  books  will  occupy  our  full 
production  facilities  through  June,  and  new 
business  is  still  pouring  in."  Among  Bul- 
lard's  most  eager  customers  are  auto  and 
appliance  manufacturers. 

Generally,  analysts  who  forecast  a  sharp 
capital  spending  rise  base  their  estimates  on 
several  broad  economic  developments,  rather 
than  on  any  survey  method  of  checking  busi- 
nessmen's spending  plans.  Many  economists 
contend  executives  are  habitually  conserva- 
tive about  their  spending  plans  and,  in  any 
case,  often  haven't  decided  upon  their  full 
programs  when  most  polls  about  the  year 
ahead  are  conducted. 

Perhaps  the  key  development  leading 
many  analysts  to  forecast  a  capital  spend- 
ing speedup  is  the  fact  that  most  manufac- 
turers are  using  an  Increasing  portion  of 
their  total  production  capacity.  Heretofore, 
extensive  "excess,"  or  unused,  capacity  has 
been  viewed  as  a  major  deterrent  to  any 
large  Increase  of  capital  outlays. 

As  one  Commerce  Department  economist 
puts  it:  "Who's  going  to  rush  out  to  buy  a 
lot  of  new  machines  when  half  his  existing 
equipment  Is  standing  around  idle?" 

USING   MORE   CAPACrrT 

No  exact  measure  of  production  capacity 
exists.  The  prime  guide  of  many  econo- 
mists, however,  is  an  index  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board.  It  measures  the 
percentage  of  production  capacity  used  each 
quarter  by  manufacturers.  According  to 
this  yardstick,  manufacturers  employed  87 
percent  of  their  full  production  potential  In 
the  third  quarter,  up  from  8£  percent  at  the 
year's  start  and  from  only  77  percent  as  re- 
cently as  the  first  quarter  of  1961,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  current  bxisiness  expansion. 

The  latest  rate,  some  analysts  note,  is 
equal  to  the  rate  in  the  first  quarter  of  1965, 
Just  before  the  1955-56  capital  goods  boom. 

A  Government  specialist  who  helps  put  to- 
gether the  quarterly  estimates  believes  the 
rate  in  the  c\irrent  quarter  will  probably  hit 
88  or  89  percent.  At  89  percent,  it  would 
exceed  the  level  of  any  quarter  in  7  years. 
"And  unless  companies  begin  to  step  up 
their  expansion  programs,  we  can  expect  90 
percent  rates  and  above  next  year,"  he  adds. 
Once  their  operating  rates  move  much  above 
90  percent,  most  manufacturers  say.  produc- 
tion becomes  less  efficient  and  more  costly. 

Studies  Indicate  that  as  the  operating  rate 
for  manufacturers  climbs  so  does  the  portion 
of  capital  outlays  devoted  to  expansion, 
rather  than  modernization,  of  facilities. 
McGraw-Hill  finds  that  32  percent  of  this 
year's  outlays  are  for  expansion,  up  from  30 
percent  last  year. 

Expansion  may  become  an  even  greater 
spxir  to  capital  spending  In  1964,  company 
reports  suggest.  Example:  Some  75  percent 
of  Scott  Paper  Co.'s  Increased  1964  capiUl 
outlays  will  be  spent  to  expand  pUnt  facili- 
ties, up  from  only  25  percent  for  expansion 
this  year. 

Operations  also  appear  to  be  gaining  on 
capacity  In  some  major  Industries  not  di- 


rectly measured  by  the  Federal  Reserve's 
Index.  The  Nation's  railroads.  In  fact,  have 
much  more  business  than  they  can  handle. 
One  analyst  recently  estimated  that  shippers 
need  10.000  more  freight  cars  daily  than  the 
railroads  can  supply. 

AciMG  psooucnoN  rACiums 

The  increasing  average  age  of  U.S.  produc- 
tion facilities  Is  smother  key  consideration 
of  the  many  economists  who  believe  busi- 
nessmen are  bound  to  accelerate  their  plant 
and  equipment  expenditures  in  coming 
months. 

The  Machinery  and  Allied  Products  Insti- 
tute, a  Washington- based  trade  group,  places 
the  average  age  of  the  Nation's  production 
equipment  now  at  9.6  years,  up  from  9.4 
years  in  1962  and  from  8.5  In  1955.  And 
McGraw-Hill  estimates  64  percent  of  UJ3. 
machine  tools  are  at  least  10  years  old,  up 
from  60  percent  In  1958  and  only  38  percent 
at  the  start  of  the  post -World  War  II  period. 
The  current  percentage  Is  considerably 
higher  than  for  any  other  major  Industrial 
country;  the  Russian  rate,  for  Instance,  Is 
50  percent.  One  of  every  five  U.S.  machine 
tools,  in  fact,  is  over  20  years  old. 

The  age  of  U.S.  machinery  prompts  many 
economists  to  believe  industry  really  has  far 
less  excess  capacity  than  the  record  indicates. 
"A  great  deal  of  today's  production  capacity 
is  obsolete."  says  Almarln  Phillips,  a  profes- 
sor of  economics  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania. "For  this  reason,  an  operating  rate 
of  87  percent  today  Is  a  lot  closer  to  true 
capacity  than  was  an  87  percent  rate  6  or 
7  years  ago." 

Steel  probably  provides  the  most  dramatic 
Illustration  of  an  Industry  compelled  to  step 
up  its  capital  spending  because  of  obsolete 
equipment.  Last  year  steel  producers  elimi- 
nated nearly  3  million  tons  of  steelmaklng 
capacity,  a  postwar  record.  The  elimination 
rate,  moreover,  will  accelerate  In  the  years 
Just  ahead,  a  steel  Industry  analyst  predicts, 
because  of  the  Industry's  competitive  need 
for  new  equipment,  such  as  oxygen-type 
furnaces. 

BIG  STEEL  OinXATS 

This  high  retirement  rate  helps  explain 
why.  despite  Its  low  operating  level  of  about 
63  percent  of  capacity,  the  steel  Industry 
is  sharply  increasing  Its  1964  capital  outlays. 
Steel  producers  will  spend  $1.8  billion  for 
new  facilities  next  year,  McGraw-Hill  fore- 
casts. That's  50  percent  more  than  the  In- 
dustry's estimated  1963  spending.  It's  a 
sharper  gain  than  is  predicted  for  any  other 
U.S.  industry. 

The  record  accumulation  of  cash  in  corpo- 
rate coffers  is  another  consideration  of  ana- 
lysts who  forecast  steeply  higher  business 
expenditures  In  1964.  Companies'  so-called 
internal  funds — earnings  retained  after 
dividend  and  tax  payments,  plus  amounts 
set  aside  from  pretax  profits  for  deprecia- 
tion— exceeded  *37  billion  last  year,  a  record, 
and  some  $10  billion  higher  than  a  decade 
before.  And.  of  course,  the  cash  pileup  may 
accelerate  if  corporate  taxes  are  cut. 

"The  fact  that  many  companies  have  a 
record  amount  of  cash  on  hand,  and  there- 
fore aren't  faced  with  costly  borrowing  prob- 
lems, certainly  weights  on  the  side  of 
Increased  capital  spending."  says  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  Mr.  McCracken. 

Most  economists  also  reason  that  the  pros- 
pect of  rising  profit  returns  will  induce  many 
executives  to  proceed  with  projects  that  were 
previously  in  question.  Profits  of  U.S.  manu- 
facturers amounted  to  5  percent  of  sales  In 
the  second  quarter,  the  latest  period  avail- 
able. That's  up  sharply  from  3.5  percent  as 
recently  as  the  start  of  this  expansion. 

"If  profit  margins  continue  to  widen,  and 
that  seems  quite  likely,  many  projects  that 
have  been  merely  pending  will  be  actually 
launched,"  says  an  economist  for  a  large  ap- 
pliance manufacturer. 


(From  Steel  magazine,  Nov.  18, 1963] 
Aax  You  Facing  a  Skilled  Labob  Shortage? 

"Skilled  help  Is  becoming  a  greater  prob- 
lem every  year."  While  not  yet  a  universal 
complaint,  that  comment  appears  more  fre- 
quently In  Steel's  annual  survey  of  metal- 
working  managers  this  year  than  In  the  last 
7  years. 

Of  the  7,500  managers  surveyed.  29.1  per- 
cent of  the  respondents  expect  a  skilled  per- 
sonnel shortage  in  1964.  Only  23.3  percent 
expressed  similar  concern  last  year,  the  1962 
Steel  survey  shows. 

Machinists  and  tool  and  diemakers  top 
metalworking's  personnel  demand  list. 
More  than  7  percent  of  the  respondents  say 
they  will  need  topnotch,  experienced  ma- 
chinists next  year,  while  nearly  6  percent 
are  looking  for  tool  and  diemakers.  In  con- 
trast, less  than  3  percent  cite  a  shortage  of 
engineering  talent.  Chief  demand  for  ma- 
chinists and  tool  and  diemakers  will  come 
from  the  nonelectrical  machinery  Industry, 
the  s\irvey  shows. 

While  large  firms  (more  than  500  employ- 
ees) expressed  greatest  concern  over  lack 
of  skilled  labor  last  year,  small  companies 
(less  than  100  employees)  are  crying  the 
loudest  this  year.  More  than  31  percent 
of  small  firms  replying  cite  skilled  labor  needs 
(up  from  22.7  percent  last  year),  while  28.5 
percent  of  the  large  corporations  voice  simi- 
lar concern  (up  from  24.9  percent  last  year) . 

Industry  breakdown:  All  seven  of  the  In- 
dustry groups  studied  In  the  survey  (8J.C.  19, 
25,  and  39  were  combined)  show  greater 
concern  with  the  problem  than  last  year. 

Do  you  expect  a  shortage  of  employees  in  any 
trade  or  skiU  in  19647 


Primary  motala 

FabrifHli-il  metal  products 

Mafhlnery 

Elt>ctrical  machinery 

TransirartatioD  equipment 

Instrument!! 

Other  metal workinR  ' 


Yes 


1W4 

1963 

Percent 

Percent 

27.1 

17.7 

20.4 

24.6 

36.6 

2B.2 

21.8 

17.8 

27.3 

17.4 

38.0 

26.7 

26.5 

22.0 

<  Includes  manufacturers  of  furniture  and  flxturrs, 
ordnance,  and  miscellaneous  metalworlcinc. 

"We  find  we  must  train  70  percent  of  all 
skilled  workers."  says  a  Midwest  machinery 
manufacturer.  "Men  Just  don't  want  to  de- 
velop or  Improve  their  skills,"  adds  a  metal 
fabricator. 

A  particular  area  skilled  labor  shortage  is 
cited  by  an  East  MoUne,  111.,  manufacturer. 
"There  is  a  shortage  of  skilled  factory  work- 
ers in  this  area,  and  we  expect  the  same  con- 
dition to  exist  in  1964,"  he  reports. 

Investigation:  At  least  two  studies  are  in 
the  works,  geared  to  identifying  areas  and 
Industries  affected  by  the  skilled  manpower 
shortage. 

Beginning  in  January,  the  n.S.  Employ- 
ment Service  (USES)  will  issue  monthly  re- 
ports on  skilled  labor  shortages  In  particular 
industries. 

The  information  will  appear  in  a  new  Gov- 
ernment publication.  Employment  Service 
Review,  and  will  Include  the  missile,  comput- 
er, motor  vehicle,  appliance,  electronic,  and 
steel  industries,  USES  says. 

George  Rockwood.  executive  director.  Tool 
&  Die  Institute  (TDI).  Chicago,  says  opin- 
ions on  the  shortage  in  the  Chicago  area 
differ  depending  on  "which  shop  you  talk 
to." 

For  that  reason.  TDI  is  planning  a  compre- 
hensive survey  of  the  skilled  manpower 
status  to  be  conducted  within  the  next 
couple  of  months.  Mr.  Rockwood  offers  one 
encouraging  sign:  "We  have  a  record  at- 
tendance at  our  night  schools   this  year — 
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better  than  600,  which  is  27  percent  ahead 
of  a  year  ago.  We  graduated  63  in  May,  ex- 
pect to  graduate  80  next  May,  and  125  by 
1966."  he  enthuses.  "Instructors  report  a 
better  caliber  of  young  men  entering,  indicat- 
ing that  employers  are  doing  a  better  Job  of 
screening  apprentices.  '  he  adds. 

apprentice    PROaRAM    ENROLLMENTS    LAG 

Despite  increasing  demands  tor  skilled 
labor.  Labor  Department  figures  show  that 
apprentice  programs  can't  be  expected  to 
offer  much  help.  The  Department's  Bureau 
of  Apprenticeship  and  Training  (BAT)  re- 
ports the  number  of  registered  apprentices 
in  the  United  States  has  been  steadily  de- 
clining since  1957.  . 

Currently,  about  160,000  apprentices  are 
registered  with  the  Labor  Department 
through  State  agencies.  Another  50.000  are 
enrolled  in  unregistered  programs,  officials 
estimate.  In  contrast,  registered  apprentices 
at  the  end  of  World  War  n  totoled  about 
260.000. 

BAT  researchera  blame  the  drop  on  re- 
peated recessions  and  rising  unemployment. 
"We  are  having  a  tough  time  selling  appren- 
ticeship when  people  are  out  of  work,"  says 
one  source. 

Approaches:  The  main  force  of  the  Na- 
tion's apprenticeship  programs  is  concen- 
trated In  what  BAT  calls  area  Joint  pro- 
grama — those  where  a  union  or  a  number  of 
unions  Join  with  a  group  of  employers.  Such 
programs,  representing  every  major  trade, 
now  total  about  5,600,  BAT  says.  In  addi- 
tion, some  firms  have  their  own  programs, 
though  "too  many  of  them  are  limited  to 
only  one  or  two  apprentices  at  a  time,"  a 
BAT  official  tells  Steel. 

Technical  institute  apprenticeship  pro- 
grams for  semlprofesslonai  workers  (such  as 
electronic  technlcans  and  automatic  ma- 
chinery operators)  are  also  criticized.  "You 
can't  duplicate  plant  faculties  In  a  school- 
room. Of  covirse,  you  can  put  a  lathe  Into 
a  school  and  teach  a  man  how  to  run  it, 
but  the  lathe  might  be  10  years  old — siirplus 
from  sc«ne  plant."  says  the  BAT  official.  He 
believes  industries  which  need  modem  skills 
should  look  at  the  possibility  of  more 
apprenticeship  programs. 

Despite  an  upswing  in  the  number  of  regis- 
tered apprentices  in  Ohio,  Oscar  Poole,  Cleve- 
land BAT  representative,  admits  that  there 
Is  "still  a  noticeable  skilled  labor  shortage  In 
the  Industrtal  trades."  Most  of  the  Increased 
registrations  have  been  In  the  building 
trades. 

CHRYSLER     LOCAL     WINS     U.S.     TRAINING     GRANT 

Your  union  may  be  able  to  help  you  pro- 
vide training  designed  to  upgrade  workers. 

Local  412,  a  Chrysler  Corp.  white-collar 
unit  of  the  United  Auto  Workers,  was  re- 
cently granted  $16,231  under  the  Manpower 
I>evelopment  and  Training  Act  to  train  60 
employees. 

Plan:  Ray  Sullivan,  president  of  the  local, 
says  that  20  persons  will  be  trained  in  each 
of  3  trades — mechanical  drafting,  graphic 
illustrating,  and  clay  modeling. 

The  union  petitioned  the  Labor  Depart- 
ment last  March  after  a  Detroit  Board  of 
Education  survey  showed  increasing  demand 
for  these  skills. 

The  UAW,  with  representatives  from  the 
international  and  the  local  on  the  bocutl  of 
administration,  will  provide  the  Instructors, 
supervision,  and  facilities. 

Aptitude  tests  will  be  given  by  the  Michi- 
gan Employment  Security  Commission. 
These  factors  will  count  heavily  in  final 
selection : 

1.  Is  the  applicant  employed  but  due  to  be 
displaced  by  autoaiatlon? 

2.  Is  he  employed  but  in  a  nonskllled  or 
lower  aklUed  Job? 

3.  Is  he  unemployed  due  to  a  lack  of  tech- 
nical skill? 


ECONOMISTS  AGREE  ON  NEED  TO 
IMPROVE  STATISTICS  FOR  POLI- 
CYMAKING PURPOSES 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimoiis  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  CtniTis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Octo- 
ber 15  I  inserted  in  the  Record — pages 
19584-19588 — an  article  by  Dr.  Oskar 
Morgenstem,  of  Princeton  University, 
relating  to  Uie  weaknesses  in  our  eco- 
nomic statistics  and  the  need  of  improv- 
ing upon  them.  The  subject  is  of  crucial 
importance  for  sound  economic  policy 
and,  in  my  view.  Dr.  Morgenstem  has 
made  a  major  contribution  to  this  end. 

As  I  indicated  in  my  remarks  ac- 
companying the  article,  I  sent  copies  of 
Dr.  Morgenstem's  article  to  a  large 
number  of  outstanding  economists,  re- 
questing any  comments  that  they  might 
have.  I  have  now  received  a  number  of 
replies,  all  of  which  express  general 
agreement  with  the  major  points  of  Dr. 
Morgenstem's  article,  particularly  on 
the  need  to  indicate  the  margin  of  error 
in  our  statistics  whenever  that  is 
possible. 

Because  of  the  generally  favorable 
character  of  these  replies  and  my  own 
conviction  about  the  importance  of  the 
article,  I  have  urged  Senator  William 
Proxmirx,  in  a  letter  of  November  18. 
to  hold  hearings  by  the  Joint  Economic 
Committees  Economic  Statistics  Sub- 
committee next  year  on  some  of  the 
major  points  in  the  Morgenstem  article. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  include  a 
copy  of  my  letter  to  Senator  Proxmire, 
who  is  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  as 
well  as  copies  of  the  letters  from 
economists  on  the  Morgenstem  article, 
in  the  Record  at  this  FK)int : 

Congress  op  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  18,  1963. 
Senator  Williak  Proxmire, 
Chairman,      Subcommittee     on     Economic 
Statistics,    Joint    Economic    Committee, 
Congress  of  the  United  States,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Proxmire:  On  October  15 
I  Inserted  In  the  Congressional  Record  an 
article  by  Dr.  Oskar  Morgenstern,  of  Prince- 
ton University,  relating  to  the  production 
and  use  of  economic  statistics.  Attached  Is 
a  copy  of  my  remarks  and  the  Morgenstern 
article  from  the  Record. 

As  I  said  In  my  comments,  I  wrote  to  a 
large  number  of  outstanding  economists  ask- 
ing their  opinion  on  the  Morgenstern  article. 
I  have  now  received  a  number  of  replies, 
copies  of  which  are  attached  for  your  In- 
formation. As  you  will  see.  there  is  almost 
universal  agreement  about  the  major  points 
raised  in  Dr.  Morgenstem's  article,  partic- 
ularly on  the  need  to  Indicate  the  margin 
of  error  in  our  economic  statistics  whenever 
that  is  possible. 

I  think  that  the  Issues  raised  by  Dr. 
Morgenstem  are  so  Important  that  it  would 
be  useful  if  the  Subcommittee  on  Economic 
Statistics  of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
were  to  schedule  hearings  next  year  to  ex- 
plcH*e  some  of  the  major  points  which  he 
has  raised.     The  general  agreement  among 


economists  about  the  validity  of  Dr.  Morgen- 
stem's main  contentions  relnfcn-ces  my 
opinion  that  hearings  should  be  held.  I 
hope  you  will  give  this  suggestion  your  most 
careful  consideration  as  you  plan  the  sub- 
committee's program  for  next  ]r*ar. 
With  very  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Thomas  B.  Citrtis. 


Michigan  State  Univbrsitt, 
School  or  Labor  and  Indus- 
trial Relations, 

East  Lansing,  October  28, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
V.S.  Uou»e  of  Representatives, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  Thank  you  for 
your  letter  of  October  21.  I  was  glad  to  have 
the  opix)rtunlty  to  read  the  article  by  Dr. 
Morgenstern  from  Fortune  magazine. 

I  find  myself  In  agreement  with  some  of 
the  points  that  he  makes,  especially  with 
regard  to  our  unemployment  statistics.  I 
am  enclosing  herewith  a  copy  of  a  speech 
which  I  gave  here  last  week  In  elaboration 
of  some  of  the  points  which  I  made  In  my 
testimony  before  Senator  Clark's  subcom- 
mittee last  month.  You  were  kind  enough 
to  express  an  Interest  In  my  Senate  testi- 
mony, and  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  might 
also  be  Interested  In  the  further  develop- 
ment of  some  of  these  points  In  the  en- 
closed speech. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Charles  C.  Killinoswobth, 
University  Professor  of  Labor  and  In- 
dustrial   Relations. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank, 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  28. 1963. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  I  found  Dr.  Morgen- 
stem's article  fascinating.  The  main  moral 
I  drew  from  It  was  that  greater  attention 
needs  to  be  paid  to  the  quality  of  oxir  statis- 
tics. I  wonder  sometimes  if  it  might  not 
be  better  to  improve  existing  statistics 
rather  than  trying  to  develop  a  lot  of  new 
sources. 

In  the  very  nature  of  things,  however,  I 
doubt  if  It  will  ever  be  possible  to  achieve 
the  degree  of  perfection  sought  by  Dr.  Mor- 
genstern. 

Cordially, 

William  F.  Butler, 

Vice  President. 

BUCKNELL  UNITERSnT, 

Lewisburg,  Pa.,  October  28, 1963. 
Representative  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives,  Congress   of   the 
United  States.  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Curtis:  I  want  to 
thank  you  for  your  thoughtfulnes  In  send- 
ing me  the  copy  of  your  insertion  In  the 
Congressional  Record  of  Oskar  Morgen- 
stem's article  on  the  margins  of  error  pres- 
ent In  the  cxirrently  available  statistics  of 
national  Income  and  price  levels. 

I  had  already  read  Professor  Morgenstem's 
article  In  Fortune  and  was  Impressed,  as 
were  you,  with  Its  salutary  warning  on  the 
misuses  of  statistics,  particularly  where  they 
are  made  the  basU  for  formulating  and  ap- 
plying economic,  monetary,  and  fiscal  policy. 

The  balance-of-payments  problem  of  the 
United  States,  In  particular,  seems  to  be  an 
area  In  which  we  have  for  too  long  aUowed 
oiu-selves  to  be  deluded  by  hopeful  prognos- 
tications concerning  fractional  differences  In 
rates  of  growth  and  fractional  differences 
In  price  levels  In  the  United  States  and  In 
the  rest  of  the  world,  particularly  Europe. 
A  case  In  point  Is  the  recently  completed 
study  of  the  UJ3.  balance  of  payments  by 
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the  Brookings  Institution  ("The  U.S.  Bal- 
ance of  Payments  in  IMS,"  by  Walter  Salant. 
et  al  ) .  This  Is  a  book  which  on  the  basis 
not  only  of  existing  statistics  but  statistics 
projected  6  years  ahead  argues  that  the  defi- 
cit In  the  UB.  balance  of  payments  will  be 
eliminated  by  1968.  The  highly  question- 
able Inference  drawn  by  the  authors  from 
these  statistical  projections  and  manlpxUa- 
tlons  Is  that  the  United  States  need  take  no 
significant  Internal  action  now  to  correct  the 
deficit,  since  the  balance  of  payments  will 
be  automatically  In  equilibrium  In  a  few 
years  anyhow. 

The  danger  that  the  do-nothlng  policies 
recommended  by  the  Brookings  report  will 
become  guidelines  for  the  present  adminis- 
tration Is  great  because  of  the  almost  caba- 
listic eeal  with  which  the  statistical  num- 
bers game  Is  played  by  many  and  this  In 
spite  of  the  authors'  own  explicit  warnings 
of  the  possibility  of  error  in  their  findings. 
Unflagglngly,  the  report  warns  that  Its  basic 
asstimptlons  may  be  wrong,  that  the  effects 
of  assumed  relative  changes  In  prices  and 
Incomes  In  the  United  States  and  Western 
Europe  may  He  outside  the  range  projected, 
and  that  numerous  important  variables,  not 
considered,  may  serloiosly  modify  the  hypo- 
thetical values  of  the  variables  which  are 
conaldered. 

Though  the  authors  of  the  Brookings  re- 
port give  no  numerical  value  to  the  margins 
of  error  they  postulate,  the  legitimate  In- 
ference which  may  be  drawn  from  their 
repeated  cautions  on  this  point  is  that  the 
margins  are  wide.  Errors  may  enter  not  only 
into  the  projected  trends  but  into  the  sta- 
tistics which  are  the  basis  of  such  projec- 
tions. As  Morgenstem  points  out,  errors  of 
30  percent  and  mcx'e  are  not  uncommon  in 
the  computation  of  national  Income  sta- 
tistics. But  a  margin  of  only  6  percent  may 
result  in  wide  swings  of  estimated  national 
Income  and  even  wider  swings  of  variables 
dependent  on  national  Income.  Assuming 
a  gross  national  product  of  $550  billion,  a 
6  percent  error  amounts  to  a  plus  or  minus 
variation  of  roughly  930  billion,  or  approxi- 
mately the  value  of  total  U.S.  exports 
(visible  and  Invisible).  If,  as  Morgenstem 
•nerta,  a  reliable  growth  rate  of  two  sig- 
nlflcant  digits  is  "Impossible  to  establish," 
it  wotild  b«  a  foolhardy  policymaker  who 
would  attach  any  particular  significance  to 
the  Brookings  report's  estimates  that  U.S. 
growth  will  proceed  at  an  annual  rate  of 
4.8  percent  a  year  for  the  next  6  years, 
whereas  Europe  will  achieve  only  a  4.2  per- 
cent growth  rate.  But  a  major  part  of  the 
Brookings  report's  conclusions  are  based  on 
this  fractional  difference  In  growth  rates 
and  on  Its  continuance  from  1961  through 
1968. 

Given  this  indeterminate  but  probably 
large  band  of  error  In  the  calculations  of 
the  authors  of  the  Brookings  report,  the  so- 
called  bfulc  balance  of  payments  of  the 
United  States  could  be  in  deficit  in  1968 
rather  than  in  surplus,  and  In  deficit  by  a 
substantially  larger  amount  than  the  teoo 
million  yielded  by  tb^  "pessimistic"  assump- 
tions of  the  authors.  The  concept  of  the 
"basic  balance"  is  itself  a  source  of  errors 
and  rests  upon  what  seems  to  be  a  question- 
able methodology,  "the  basic  balance  com- 
prehends only  transactions  in  goods  and 
services  and  long-term  capital  transfers, 
private  and  ofl^lal.  Excluded  from  con- 
sideration as  transitory  factors"  whose 
movements  allegedly  do  not  lend  themselves 
to  long-term  projection  are  short-term 
capital  movements  and  errors  and  omissions. 
However,  errors  and  omissions  comprehend 
VMlous  unrecorded  capital  transactions 
which  on  occasion,  as  in  the  gold  crisis  of 
fall  1960.  may  be  of  significant  size.  More- 
over, short-term  capital  tends  to  move 
sympathetically  with  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments  position :  such  capital  Is  likely  to  flow 


out  when  the  basic  balance  Is  in  deficit  and 
to  flow  in  when  the  basic  balance  Is  in 
surplus.  The  "basic  balance"  Ls  thus  clearly 
an  abstraction.  What  will  be  decisive  in 
1968.  however,  and  indeed  in  all  the  years 
intervening  to  that  point,  will  be  the  actual 
total  net  balance  of  payments,  namely,  the 
algebraic  sum  of  all  of  the  U.S.  International 
credit  and  debit  transactions  except  trans- 
actions in  gold  and  changes  in  U.S.  liquid 
liabilities  abroad.  If  this  total  net  balance 
were  to  continue  negative  until  1968,  only 
further  outflows  of  U.S.  gold  and  or  addi- 
tional Increases  In  dollar  holdings  abroad 
would  provide  the  necessary  offsetting 
credits. 

The  authors  of  the  Brookings  report,  in 
their  preoccupation  with  the  statistical  pro- 
jection of  the  basic  balance  of  payments 
in  1968.  ignore  the  psychological  effects  of 
further  cumulative  deficits  in  the  actual 
balance  of  payments.  If  the  gold  base  con- 
tinues to  shrink  as  It  has  been  doing  and 
the  foreign  claims  on  this  dwindling  reserve 
continue  to  increase  as  they  have  been  doing, 
the  hoped-for  swing  In  the  "basic  balance" 
in  1968  may  never  occur  because  consider- 
ably before  that  date  foreign  dollar  holders 
may  have  decided  to  cash  in  their  chips, 
fearing  devaluation.  The  projected  statis- 
tical tvu-n  in  the  "basic"  balance  of  payments 
in  1968  will  be  of  lltUe  comfort  where  a 
worldwide  collapse  of  confidence  in  the 
dollar  will  have  destroyed  the  existing  inter- 
national monetary  system. 

In  summary,  I  want  to  enter  my  strong 
endorsement  of  Professor  Morgenstem 's  views 
and  to  express  the  hope  that  it  will  Indeed 
be  possible  to  schedule  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee  on  the  dangers 
that  result  from  the  excessively  casual  use 
or  aggregative  statistics  in  deciding  issues  of 
the  gravest  moment  to  the  Nation's  future. 

"Economics  by  statistics"  has  become  the 
modern  abracadabra  of  policy;  like  magic  in 
general,  its  aim  is  very  often  not  to  en- 
lighten but  to  hoodwink.  The  possibility  of 
manipulating  numbers  of  questionable  ac- 
curacy In  directions  which  tend  to  support 
preconceived  positions  presents  a  constant 
temptation  to  economists  anxious  to  avoid 
confrontation  with  unpleasant  economic 
truths.  Professor  Morgenstem  has  per- 
formed an  Important  and  timely  service  In 
reminding  us  of  these  facts. 
Very  sincerely  yo\u:«. 

Patkicx  M.  Boarman, 
Associate  Professor  of  Economics. 

YaLZ  UmVEMSTTT, 

Departmxnt  or  Ecomobcics. 
New  Haven,  Conn..  October  28, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  B.  CrrKTU. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAB  Ma.  Cuans:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  jrour  interesting  letter  of  October  21. 
I  very  much  appreciate  your  sending  me  that 
part  of  the  Congressional  Record  which  con- 
tains Oskar  Morgenstem's  warnings  concern- 
ing the  inappropriate  use  of  statistical  data. 
The  warning  is,  I  think,  justified  and  I  am 
very  glad  it  got  into  the  Congrkssionai, 
Rscoao. 

With  repeated  thanks. 
Sincerely  yours. 

WiLLUic  Pellnce. 
Sterling  Professor  of  Economics. 


Dartmouth  Coluuk, 
Department  or  Economics, 
Hanover,  NJi.,  October  29, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtxb, 
House  of  Representatii^es, 
Congress  of  the  United  State$, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:    Thank   you  for   sending   m« 
pages  from  the  Conorzssionai,  Rscoko  con- 


taining Oskar  Morgenstem's  article  of  warn- 
ing on  the  use  of  economic  statistics.  I  am 
in  complete  agreement  with  Morgenstem  that 
both  economic  concepts  and  economic  data 
should  be  Improved,  and  I  have  for  many 
years  deplored  the  spurious  accuracy  Implied 
In  many  official  statistics.  Greater  regard 
concerning  the  number  of  figures  that  are 
significant  should  be  observed  by  compilers 
and  publishers  of  data. 

Furthermore.  I  also  agree  that  the  margin 
of  error  should  be  Indicated  whenever  It  is 
determinable,  but  this  caimot  be  done  for 
many  statistical  series.  Generally,  when  the 
margin  of  error  cannot  be  determined  on  a 
basis  of  mathematical  probability  It  has 
little  scientific  meaning.  In  short,  when 
error  is  due  to  vagaries  other  than  observa- 
tion and  measurement,  an  estimate  of  the 
margin  of  error  is  itself  subject  to  an  unas- 
certalnable  margin  of  error.  Professor  Kuz- 
nets,  who  is  second  to  none  In  his  mastery 
of  national  Income  concepts  and  data,  has 
had  to  resort  to  estimating  the  margins  of 
error  of  national  Income  components  in  an 
unscientific  manner  because  they  could 
only  be  measured  subjectively.  His  subjec- 
tive estimates  of  the  margins  of  error  are.  of 
course,  not  necessarily  cumulative,  nor  need 
they  be  entirely  compensating,  but  they  are 
probably  partially  compensating.  This  still 
leaves  us  with  the  likelihood,  as  Morgen- 
stem notes,  of  a  subjective  margin  of  error 
that  may  be  as  lau'ge  as  5  or  10  percent. 

Nevertheless  there  is  reason  to  suspect 
that  such  margins  of  error  are  apt  to  change 
relatively  little  from  one  year  to  the  next 
and,  therefore,  probably  do  not  seriously  af- 
fect most  comparisons  over  a  relatively  short 
sfMin  of  years.  The  reason  for  this  stability 
Is  that  the  basic  concepts  and  the  method  of 
data  collection  Itself  do  not  change  rapidly. 
Consequently,  I  believe  Morgenstem  tends 
to  exaggerate  the  effect  of  such  errors,  per- 
haps to  dramatize  the  shortcomings  of  eco- 
nomic data,  when  he  assumes  a  shift  in  the 
margin  of  error  in  making  short-rtm  com- 
parisons as  he  does  In  his  discussion  of  the 
table  reprinted  from  his  article. 

Elsewhere  In  the  article  Morgenstem  sug- 
gests the  use  of  qualitative  Information.  I 
am  not  entirely  certain  what  he  means  by 
this.  There  Is  some  value  in  using  business 
annals  but  they  are  fragmentary  and  usually 
not  available  in  time  for  policy  determina- 
tion. In  any  case  such  qualitative  Informa- 
tion is  prone  to  an  even  greater  margin  of 
error  than  the  data  previously  complained 
of.  However,  if  Morgenstem  Is  suggesting 
the  desirability  of  disaggregating  composite 
statistics  Into  smaller  components,  a  pro- 
cedure which  has  been  vigorously  proposed 
by  Prof.  Arthur  Burns.  I  am  convinced 
such  data  could  be  exceedingly  helpful  in 
many  policy  situations;  e.g.,  statistics  con- 
cerning structural  unemployment  and  Its  lo- 
cation. 

In  conclusion,  I  feel  that  economists  both 
inside  and  outside  the  Government  should 
Improve  their  concepts  and  the  statistical 
data  they  use  and  furthermore  that  the 
margin  of  error  should  be  measured  when- 
ever it  is  meaningful  to  do  so  and  the  re- 
sults published  along  with  the  data  to  which 
the  margins  are  applicable.  Budget  and 
time  constraints  as  well  as  Intellectual  limi- 
tations will  still  leave  us  with  Imperfect 
statistics.  In  my  view  the  Government 
therefore  will  still  be  compelled  to  act  on  Im- 
perfect knowledge,  which  is  what  business- 
men do  every  day,  or  not  act  at  all. 

We  certainly  require  far  more  sophistica- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  press,  the  public,  the 
Gk)vemment,  and  academic  economics  In  the 
use  of  Imperfect  data  much  of  which  will 
continue  to  possess  an  unknowable  margin 
of  error.  As  a  first  step.  It  would  perhaps 
be  advisable  for  the  Government  to  publish 
only  the  significant  figtu-es  In  their  official 
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statistics.  Didn't  Aristotle  say  something 
to  the  effect  that  the  mark  of  an  educated 
man  was  not  to  expect  more  certainty  than 
the  subject  permitted?  We  ahould  strive  for 
greater  certainty  and  we  must  not  be  misled 
by  spurious  accuracy,  but  we  cannot  afford 
to  be  paralysed  for  lack  of  certainty. 
With  best  regards,  I  remain. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Daniel  Marx,  Jr., 
Professor  of  Economics. 

The  UNivxasiTT  of  Georgia, 
College  or  Business  Administration, 

Athens,  Ga.,  October  23, 1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Cvbtib, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Curtis:  I  greatly  appreciate  your 
sending  me  Dr.  Morgenstem's  article  which 
I  think  is  eminently  sound.  It  bears  out 
one  of  my  pet  theories  which  Is  that  the  pub- 
lic today  does  not  go  wrong  on  esoteric  points 
of  economics  but  on  pretty  elementary  ones. 

Morgenstem's  points  are — or  should  be — 
well  known  within  the  profession.  My  "Key 
to  Modern  Economics,"  Macmlllan  1964,  has 
long  sections  on  the  vagueness  of  such  con- 
cepts as  unemployment,  full  employment, 
price  Indexes,  gross  national  product,  etc.  I 
do  not  personally  think  shifts  in  most  eco- 
nomic fig\ires  of  less  than  5  percent  can  be 
given  any  scientifically  conclusive  weight. 
In  many  cases  even  S  percent  \b  not  enough. 

The  trouble  is  that  a  political  lobby  comes 
to  have  a  vested  Interest  in  the  idea  that 
certain  figures  are  conclusive.  Also  some 
Macro-economists  often  do  not  like  to  think 
of  the  vagueness  of  their  basic  data.  Thiis 
the  defects  and  unrellableness  of  the  data 
are  not  stressed.  The  point  is  a  very  serious 
one. 

Sincerely  yours, 

David  McCord  Wright. 


National  Industrial  Conferencs 

Board,  Inc.. 
New  York,  N.Y.,  October  24.  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Citrtis. 
Congress  of  the  United  States. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  CxntTts:  Thank  you  very  much 
for  yotir  letter  of  October  21,  and  the  en- 
closed excerpts  from  the  Congressionai. 
Record.  Professor  Morgenstem's  fine  ar- 
ticle on  the  use  of  economic  statistics,  as 
well  as  your  own  interesting  comments,  serve 
an  extremely  useful  function  and.  In  my 
opinion,  deserve  wide  circulation. 

I  find  myself  In  general  agreement  with 
the  warnings  and  proposals  contained  In  the 
article  and  shall  therefore  limit  myself  to 
but  a  few  brief  comments. 

1.  Many  of  our  statistical  series  are  still 
very  lmp>erfect  and  should  be  improved  over 
time.  As  a  rule  these  imperfections  are  the 
result  of  serious  conceptual  problems,  de- 
ficiencies and  lack  of  uniformity  In  the  ac- 
counts of  the  private  economy  and  limita- 
tions of  funds  for  gathering  and  digesting 
statistical  information.  Improvements  are 
therefore  dependent  on  conceptual  refine- 
ments, better  statistical  resources  and  full 
cooperation  between  the  agencies  and  the 
private  economy. 

2.  An  indication  of  the  probable  margins 
of  error  of  statistical  series  is  very  desirable 
whenever  such  margins  can  be  established 
with  some  degree  of  accuracy.  In  those  in- 
stances where  this  Is  Impossible,  a  general 
statement  concerning  the  proper  and  legit- 
imate uses  of  the  data  may  be  helpful. 

3.  There  is  great  need  for  alerting  and 
educating  practicing  economists  as  well  as 
government  officials,  the  press,  and  the  gen- 
eral public  on  the  subject  of  proper  use, 
and  the  dangers  of  abuse,  of  the  inexact 
statistical  data  that  by  necessity  form  the 
raw  material  of  economic  analysis. 


On  this  count  Professor  Morgenstem's  ar- 
ticle, as  well  as  your  own  valuable  comments 
and  past  work,  perform  an  important  and 
timely  service. 
Sincerely, 

Michael  E.  Levt, 

Senior  Economist, 
Division  of  Economic  Research. 


Executive  OmcE  or  the  President. 

BxntEAxr  or  the  Budget. 
Washington,  D.C,  October  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Mr.  Curtis:  Thank  you  for  your  let- 
ter of  October  21.  1963,  in  which  you  en- 
closed copies  of  the  article  by  Dr.  Morgen- 
stem, from  the  October  issue  of  Fortune 
magazine  and  your  own  conmients  inserted 
in  the  Congressional  Record. 

I  do  have  some  comments  to  make  on  Dr. 
Morgenstem's  article  and  I  will  be  happy  to 
forward  them  to  you  as  soon  as  they  are 
completed. 

Sincerely  yours. 

Raymond  T.  Bowman, 
Assistant    Director    for    Statistical 
Standards. 

Columbia  University  in  the  City 
or  New  York,  Department  or 
Economics, 

New  York,  N.Y..  October  23,  1963. 
Dear  Mr.  Curtis  :  It  was  indeed  good  of  you 
to  send  the  copy  of  Prof.  Morgenstem's  arti- 
cle. Just  this  week  I  had  one  of  my 
seminar  students  report  on  It,  but  I  realized 
that  we  should  give  It  more  time. 

After  I  have  myself  studied  It  more  care- 
fully, I  shall  pass  along  any  suggestions  that 
may  occur  to  me. 

As  a  big  consumer  of  statistics,  I  appre- 
ciate efforts,  such  as  those  of  the  Govern- 
ment's Division  of  the  Census,  to  indicate 
confidence  intervals. 
Please  be  assured  of  my  best  wishes. 
Your  truly 

C.  Lowell  Harriss, 
Professor  of  Economics. 


The  UNrvBtsTTY  or  Rochester, 

November  4,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Curtis. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  Thanks  for  sending  me  the  re- 
print of  Oskar  Morgenstem's  article. 

A  thesis  on  which  I  have  expounded  from 
time  to  time  Is  that  our  economic  policy  of 
the  fifties  was  seriously  misled  by  poor  statis- 
tics, and  that  our  economic  policy  of  the  six- 
ties will  be  serlotisly  misled  by  good  enough 
statistics  badly  Interpreted. 

For  the  fifties  I  am  referring  to  the  Con- 
sumer Price  Index.  As  the  studies  in  the 
Stlgler  volume  (prepared  by  the  National 
Bureau  of  Economic  Research  under  con- 
tract with  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  first 
published  by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee) 
show,  the  Consumer  Price  Index  almost  cer- 
tainly overstated  the  amount  of  infiatlon  in 
the  fifties.  As  a  result,  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board  spent  a  lot  of  time  combating  an  In- 
flation that  wasn't  there,  and  had  an  in- 
hibiting effect  on  "growth."  The  unemploy- 
ment figures  are  probably  better,  statistically, 
but  they  are  terribly  complicated  to  inter- 
pret, and  the  superficial  interpretations  g^lven 
to  them  make  the  unemployment  problem 
appear  considerably  worse  than  it  is.  That 
is  why  I  say  that  good  statistics  poorly  Inter- 
preted are  likely  to  mislead  our  economic 
policy  in  the  sixties. 

While  I  was  still  working  at  the  White 
House.  Bud  Fackler  and  I  calculated  that  if 
imemployment  stays  the  same  in  the  sixties 
as  it  was  in  the  fifties,  the  numbers  pub- 
lished by  the  BL8  will  run  about  10  percent 
higher.    When  I  say  to  suppose  that  unem- 


ployment in  the  sixties  is  the  same  as  in  the 
fifties.  I  mean  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  same 
for  each  specific  subj^oup  of  the  labor  force, 
when  the  labor  force  is  classified  by  age,  sex, 
education,  occupation,  marital  status,  race, 
and  all  the  other  factors  that  are  related  to 
unemployment  rates.  The  mix  of  the  labor 
force  of  the  sixties  will  change  In  a  direction 
that  will  raise  the  overall  vmemployment  rate 
by  about  10  percent,  even  if  the  rates  stay 
the  same  for  the  individual  subgroups.  For 
example,  a  new  entrant  to  the  labor  force 
cannot  becc»ne  employed  without  first  being 
defined  as  unemployed  by  the  definition  in 
tise  by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census.  The  very 
fact,  therefore,  that  there  will  be  a  great  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  new  entrants  dtu-ing 
the  sixties  means  that  the  overall  statistical 
figure  on  unemployment  will  rise,  even  if 
there  is  no  real  deterioration  in  the  employ* 
ment  situation. 

Another  example  relates  to  comparative 
economic  growth  of  Russia  and  the  United 
States.  If  the  basic  performances  of  the  two 
economies  stay  the  same  in  the  sixties  as  they 
did  in  the  fifties,  we  can  expect  to  look  a 
whole  lot  better  statistically  compared  to  the 
Russians  In  the  sixties.  The  reason  is  that 
we  will  have  tremendous  additions  to  the 
labor  force,  and  therefore  additions  to  our 
GNP,  whereas  the  Russian  labor  force  vrill 
suffer  greatly  from  falling  to  acquire  all  of 
the  babies  who  should  have  been  bom  during 
the  period  1941-46.  (Incidentally,  this  may 
have  something  to  do  with  the  Russians' 
realization  that  the  moon  is  not  in  reach  for 
them  in  this  decade.) 
Sincerely, 

Allew. 


National  Bureau  or  Economic 

Research,  Inc., 
New  York,  N.Y..  November  6, 1963. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom  :  Thanks  for  your  letter  and  for 
the  copy  of  Dr.  Morgenstem's  article. 

I  certainly  agree  that  official  agencies  need 
to  give  far  more  attention  than  they  do, 
first,  to  estimating  or  Judging  the  msLrgins 
of  errors  surrounding  the  statistics  they 
compile;  second,  to  informing  the  public  of 
these  margins  of  error;  third,  in  laying  plans 
before  their  superiors  In  the  Executive  and 
the  Congress  for  reducing  or  eliminating 
statistical  errors. 
Cordially, 

Arthur  F.  Burns. 

National  Planning  Association, 
Washington,  D.C,  November  14,  1963. 
The  Honorable  Thomas  Curtis, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Tom:  I  appreciate  yoxir  sending  me  a 
copy  of  your  speech  In  which  you  ccnnmented 
on  Oskar  Morgenstem's  article  in  Fortune 
magazine.  I  had  already  read  Morgenstem's 
article  with  great  Interest.  I  entirely  agree 
with  him  that  the  agency  providing  statistics 
should  pay  more  attention  to  the  margin  of 
error  Implied  In  the  statistics. 

I  was  very  much  Interested  when  Profes- 
sor Mehalanobls  from  India,  who  Is  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Institute  of  Statistics  in  Calcut- 
ta, discussed  "margins  of  error"  at  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Conference  on  Application  of  Sci- 
ence and  Technology  in  Underdevek4>ed 
Countries  in  Geneva  last  February.  If  I  re- 
member correctly  he  pr(^x)sed  that  we  use 
besides  a  statistically  and  mathematically 
defined  concept  of  margins  of  error  also  an 
operational  criterion  for  determining  tolera- 
ble limits  of  error.  For  some  purposes  it  is 
most  important  to  know  whether  a  certain 
curve  is  going  up  or  down  (for  instance  sales 
expectations  in  various  industries)    even  if 
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we  have  no  confidence  at  all  In  the  quanti- 
fication. In  otlier  tnatanoee  even  unall  mar- 
gins of  error  may  make  the  statlaUcs  uaelesa 
for  policy  or  buelneae  purposes. 

What  I'm  suggesting  is  that  If  the  Joint 
Committee  should  deal  with  this  topic  both 
these  aspects  are  considered. 

With  best  regards. 
Sincerely  yours, 

OxaHA«D  COLM. 


MEMORIAL  TO  THE  LATE  PRESI- 
DENT JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  MorskI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEABLER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  suid  Mrs. 
Kennedy  in  their  3  short  years  in  the 
White  House  enriched  the  cultural  life 
of  our  Nation  beyond  measure.  Our  ap- 
preciation for  their  vital  interest  in  the 
arts  should  be  expressed  in  a  living  trib- 
ute. Plans  presently  underway  for  a 
national  center  for  the  performing  arts 
should  be  stepped  up  and  the  product 
of  the  encouragement  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  the  labors  of  so  many  citizens  should 
be  rededicated  as  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Memorisd  Center.  This  will  be  the  most 
appropriate  memorial  to  a  man  who 
firmly  believed  that  the  extent  of  a  na- 
tion's esteem  for  the  arts  is  a  reflection 
of  the  quality  of  its  civilization.  I  am 
introducing  legislation  to  this  effect  and 
ask  that  a  fine  editorial  which  appeared 
In  this  morning's  Washington  Post  be 
included  at  this  i>oint  in  the  Record  : 
A  FrniNG  Mkmorial 

Of  oourse,  the  National  Cultural  Center 
should  be  newly  consecrated  to  the  memory 
of  John  F.  Kennedy.  There  could  be  few 
more  fitting  memorials  to  a  President  who 
enlivened  the  White  House  with  music, 
drama  and  poetry.  Mr.  Kennedy,  moreover, 
was  the  embodiment  of  life  and  vlcaclty;  a 
conventional  monument  would  be  false  to 
his  own  spirit.  Par  better  a  place  where 
people  gather  to  hear  and  see  works  of  beau- 
ty than  a  marble  mausoleum  which  would 
seem  to  embalm  rather  than  evoke  his 
memory. 

A  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial  Center — the 
name  Itself  is  an  improvement  over  the 
present  self-conscious  name — would  have  an 
additional  merit.  It  would  enable  the  spon- 
sors of  the  center  to  reexamine  the  design 
and  location  In  the  light  of  a  changed  pur- 
pose. Perhaps  the  present  setting  and 
archltecttire  would  in  the  end  be  found 
adaptable  to  a  memcMlal  function.  But  the 
objections  raised  about  Inaccessibility  and 
structural  limitations  could  be  thoughtfully 
reconsidered. 

No  living  memorial  could  catch  all  the 
qualities  of  a  gifted  President  who  was 
equally  at  home  In  the  library  and  on  the 
football  field.  But  the  best  single  sugges- 
tion so  far  is  a  memorial  center  for  the  per- 
forming arts — ^potentially,  a  place  of  splen- 
dor and  grace  that  could  be  a  proud  addi- 
tion to  the  Capital  of  the  United  States. 


NATION'S  GRATITUDE  DUE  BROAD- 
CASTING INDUSTRY 

Mr.   HARRIS.      Mr.   Speaker,   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  to  tuldress  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extez&d 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
midst  of  the  atmosphere  of  shock,  disbe- 
lief, and  sadness  many  thoughts  felt  by 
each  of  us  could  not  find  expression  in 
words.  •  I  would  like,  however,  to  attempt 
to  put  Into  words  the  debt  of  gratitude 
which  this  Nation  owes  to  the  broad- 
casting Industry — both  radio  and  tele- 
vision— for  the  magnificent  way  In  which 
the  members  of  that  Industry  have  per- 
mitted the  American  people  to  partici- 
pate in  their  homes  in  the  tragic  events 
of  the  last  few  days. 

In  judging  the  performance  of  an  in- 
dustry on  an  overall  basis  it  is  necessary 
to  balance  significant  contributions  with 
trivial  offerings.  If  a  balance  sheet  were 
to  be  made  up  today,  I  certainly  feel  that 
the  performance  of  the  industry  during 
the  last  few  days  In  the  minds  of  the 
American  people  tends  to  offset  much  of 
the  criticism  which  more  recently  has 
been  levied  against  the  industry. 

The  achievement  of  the  industry  is  all 
the  more  remarkable  because  it  demon- 
strates the  capacity  for  voluntary  coop- 
eration on  the  part  of  networks  and  sta- 
tions In  serving  the  American  people  at 
times  when  such  service  Is  most  needed. 

The  decision  of  networks  and  Indi- 
vidual broadcasters  to  cancel  commercial 
programs  and  advertising  Is  a  clear 
demonstration  that  the  Industry  can.  If  It 
so  desires,  live  up  to  the  highest  stand- 
ards of  public  service. 

We  have  some  appreciation  of  the  cost 
to  the  industry  of  this  unprecedented 
coverage,  and  the  vast  technical  achieve- 
ments which  were  accomplished  in  put- 
ting together  the  pieces  of  the  story  of 
one  of  our  Nation's  saddest  periods. 
Never  before  has  there  been  such  a  docu- 
mentation of  history  In  the  making  for 
the  American  public. 

Having  been  a  frequent  critic  of  par- 
ticular aspects  of  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try. I  am  particularly  gratified  that  I  can 
say  to  the  Indiistry  today : 

Thanks  for  a  job  well  done.  We  can  say 
truthfully  today  that  we  Americans  have  felt 
fused  together  as  one  people  largely  becatise 
of  the  outstanding  contribution  made  by  the 
broadcasting  industry  during  these  last  few 
days  In  covering  the  tragic  events  which  none 
of  tis  will  forget  In  oixr  lifetimes. 

Not  only  for  myself.  Mr.  Speaker,  but 
for  the  Congress  and  the  American  peo- 
ple I  want  express  sincere  thanks  and 
appreciation  for  this  tremendous  public 
service  rendered  so  magnificently  by  this 
great  industry.  To  the  management,  the 
performers,  newscasters,  commentators, 
engineers,  technicians,  and  everyone 
associated  with  the  industry,  we  owe  a 
debt  of  gratitude. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  BROADCASTING 
MEDIA 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
SpeeJcer.  I  wish  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  and  thank  the  broadcasting 
media  for  the  excellent  manner  In  which 
they  undertook  to  Inform  the  public  of 
the  tragic  event  that  was  thrust  upon  us 
last  Friday.  Immediately  the  Industry 
dispensed  with  all  regular  programing 
and  voluntarily  prohibited  commercials 
In  order  that  the  American  people  and 
the  world  could  be  kept  Informed  of  the 
subsequent  events. 

I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  the  House  for 
I  am  sure  that  the  manner  In  which  the 
industry  performed  a  public  service  from 
Prlday  last  until  after  the  Interment  of 
our  beloved  late  President  cost  the  Indus- 
try untold  millions  of  dollars.  This  act 
Is  of  great  significance  at  this  time  par- 
ticularly since  the  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  has  recently  proposed 
strict  limitations  on  commercial  time 
which  I  believe  to  be  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  Congress  at  the  time  of  the 
enactment  of  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934. 

On  November  7.  1963.  Mr.  SpesAer,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Communications  and 
Power  under  the  chairmanship  of  my 
very  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Texas,  the  Honorable  Walter  Rogers. 
held  hearings  on  H.R.  6697,  and  a  com- 
panion bill,  H.R.  8980,  which  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  Introducing  to  amend  the 
Communications  Act  of  1934  to  prohibit 
the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 
sion from  prescribing  standards  with  re- 
spect to  the  length  and  frequency  of  ad- 
vertisements which  may  be  broadcast  by 
all  or  any  class  of  stations  In  the  broad- 
cast service. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  been  very  vividly 
shown  the  value  of  the  broadcasting 
media  during  the  past  sorrowful  days. 
This  has  been  accomplished  through  the 
desire  of  the  media  to  provide  a  public 
service  and,  I  say  again,  at  considerable 
operating  expense — not  to  mention  the 
loss  of  revenue  from  prohibiting  com- 
mercials. 

I  am  hopeful.  Mr.  Sptaker.  that  the 
subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Conunerce  will  act 
favorably  on  H.R.  6697  In  order  that  the 
House  may  consider  It  In  the  near  future, 
at  which  time  I  urge  all  Members  of  this 
body  to  remember  the  commendable  way 
In  which  this  great  media  conducted  It- 
self during  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days. 

JOHN   FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a 
bright  and  shining  figure  in  the  Image 
of  Plato's  philosopher- rulers  has  been 
struck  down.  It  Is  the  essence  of  the 
Image  that  the  guardian  of  the  state 
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possess  vast  disinterestedness,  perceptive 
understanding,  swift  Insight — that  "di- 
vine madness"  which  reaches  valid  con- 
clusions before  the  premises  are  fully 
stated.  Power  in  President  Kennedy's 
hands  was  only  a  means  to  an  end — and 
that  end  was  the  enrichment  of  human 
life.  Bom  to  privilege,  inured  to  pres- 
tige, he  was  trained  for  service — to  the 
Nation — to  all  people.  He  carried  with 
him  the  sure  knowledge  that  the  blood 
In  his  veins  was  derived  from  the  same 
almighty  parent,  and  was  no  better  than 
than  of  the  humblest  citizen.  His  Intelli- 
gence recognized  that  simple  fact,  and  he 
built  his  life  to  conform  with  It. 

The  President  led  us  to  an  open  window 
through  which  he  pointed  to  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day,  a  day  from  which  the  clear 
light  of  reason  and  selflessness  had  burnt 
away  the  clouds  of  misery  and  Injustice 
and  oppression  which  have  lain  heavily 
over  the  himian  race  through  the  centu- 
ries. That  day  could  be  approached  only 
through  a  "long  twilight"  of  toil  and  sac- 
rifice and  devotion.  To  reach  it,  new  and 
untried  paths  would  have  to  be  hewn 
through  seemingly  Insuperable  difficul- 
ties. The  bright  spark  of  his  unique 
personality  had  lit  up  the  prospect,  and 
we  were  almost  persuaded  that  the  end 
was  worth  the  effort.  And  then  be  was 
cut  down. 

In  our  hour  of  anguish,  two  thoughts 
bring  some  little  comfort.  The  first  is 
that  only  a  half-crazed  individual  could 
have  perpetrated  the  foul  deed.  The  act 
was  the  venom  of  a  mind  so  egocentric 
that  it  could  view  the  normal  operation 
of  economic  and  social  laws  as  expressing 
a  personal  vindictiveness  toward  Itself. 
Such  a  mind  strikes  out  blindly,  Irration- 
ally, with  a  demoniac  futility.  Its  victim 
Is  simply  the  most  conspicuous  object  in 
sight. 

And  yet  there  Is  a  terrifsdng  and  half- 
expressed,  half -suppressed,  dread  that 
we  are  all  somehow  involved  in  the  act. 
We  instinctively  turn  a  searching  eye  on 
our  own  inner  souls,  and  ask  the  trou- 
bling question:  Have  I,  myself,  by  word 
or  deed,  whether  intentionally  or  unin- 
tentionally contributed  to  the  confusion 
and  suspicion  in  this  Nation,  confusion 
and  suspicion  which  seems  to  prefer  con- 
tention to  orderly  progress? 

Whence  arises  the  second  source  of 
comfort  in  our  distress.  In  the  shock 
which  removed  this  deed  from  the  realm 
of  the  unbelievable  to  the  fact  of  reality, 
there  is  opportimity  to  pause  and  think. 
This  Republic  was  established  by  men 
who  believed  In  the  platonic  tradition. 
The  true  questions  which  divide  us  today 
concern  the  public  policies  and  proce- 
dures which  are  appropriate  to  the  needs 
of  the  time.  Prejudice  and  bias  and 
selfishness  will  not  discover  the  answers, 
nor  will  they  put  them  into  execution. 
We  have  a  new  opportunity  to  examine 
them  all  in  the  cold  light  of  reason,  and 
with  an  acute  awareness  of  the  practical 
potentialities  which  this  age  of  enlight- 
enment cmd  of  technical  competence 
offers  us  to  make  what  changes  we  wilL 
Unanimity  of  agreement  to  rational 
examination  is  not  a  function  of  a  free 
society.  But.  once  decisions  have  been 
arrived  at  by  rational  processes,  una- 
nimity of  action  is.    The  thing  that  waxA 


become  unbelievable  today  Is  that  while 
we  loll  In  the  luxury  of  plenty  and  power, 
we  should  permit  "the  bounty  of  heaven 
to  be  spilt"  by  fratricidal  emotionalism. 

On  last  Saturday,  the  heavens  wept 
unrestrainedly  as  if  in  attempt  to  wash 
away  all  traces  of  bitterness  and  ugliness 
in  our  relations  with  one  another.  In 
the  late  evening,  a  cooling  wind  swept 
back  the  clouds,  and  along  with  them,  we 
hope,  the  clouds  of  passion  in  men's  souls 
which  obstruct  their  view  of  a  benef- 
icent infinity.  Bright  stars  appeared, 
and  a  crescent  moon  hung  In  the  western 
firmament.  On  Sunday  morning  a  new 
day — a  holy  day — dawned  in  glory  and 
brilliance.    May  it  be  a  symbol. 

On  a  gentle  hillside,  and  in  full  view 
of  the  seats  of  the  mighty  on  this  con- 
tinent, there  flickers  a  glowing  flame. 
It.  too,  is  a  symbol,  a  sjmabol  of  the  in- 
domitable spirit  of  our  departed  Presi- 
dent and  leader.  May  the  thoughts  and 
efforts  of  all  of  us  be  dedicated  to  the 
determination  that  the  bright  spark 
which  our  fallen  President  kindled  shall 
never  go  out,  but  that  it  shall  grow 
stronger  and  clearer  until  it  leads  us 
through  the  long  twilight  to  a  more  per- 
fect day. 

It  has  always  been  an  Inspiring 
thought  that  out  of  evil  may  come  good. 
The  Judeo-Chrlstlan  tradition  assures  us 
that  sacrlfic  Is  never  In  vain,  and  that 
the  ways  of  providence,  however  inscru- 
table, are  righteous  altogether.  The  last 
speech  prepared  by  John  Kennedy  on 
that  fatal  November  day  contained  the 
words: 

Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the  watch- 
man waJceth  but  in  vain. 

If  good  comes  out  of  his  sacrifice,  he 
would  bow  in  hiunble  submission.  We 
trust  in  God. 


SUMMARY  OP  NET  BUDGET  RE- 
CEIPTS AND  EXPENDITURES  (THE 
TRADITIONAL  ADMINISTRATIVE 
BUDGET)— 4  MONTHS  OP  FISCAL 
1964  VERSUS  4  MONTHS  OP  FIS- 
CAL 1963,  WITH  COMPARISONS 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  In  the  Record  and 
include  a  tabulation  of  the  budget  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  in  the  first  4 
months,  to  October  31, 1963,  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  with  pertinent  comparisons. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
formity with  previous  practice,  I  Include 
for  the  information  of  Members  and 
others  a  tabulation  of  budget  receipts 
and  expenditures  In  the  first  4  months — 
to  October  31 — of  fiscal  year  1964  with 
pertinent  comparisons. 

BUDCXT   BBCEIPTB 

In  contrast  to  budget  expenditures 
which  tend  to  recur  more  evenly  through- 
out the  fiscal  year,  the  normal  pattern  of 
budget  receipts  shows  September.  De- 
conber.  March,  and  June  as  peak 
months;  and  receipts  In  the  first  half — 
July-December — of  the  fiscal  year  are 


usually  lower  than  in  the  January-Jime 
second  half. 

Budget  revenues  were  of&ciaUy  esti- 
mated at  $86,900,000,000  in  last  Janu- 
ary's budget  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
1964,  which.  If  realized,  would  exceed 
actual  fiscal  1963  revenues  by  $543,000,- 
000.  That  Is  the  last  official  budget  es- 
timate; the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
updated  the  figure  to  $68,800,000,000  in 
testimony  on  the  last  debt  limit  bill, 
which.  If  realized  would  mean  a  $2,443,- 
000,000  Increase  over  actual  fiscal  1963 
revenues.  In  any  event.  In  the  first  4 
months  of  the  fiscal  year — a  relatively 
low  collection  period — actual  budget  rev- 
enues amounted  to  $24,331,000,000,  some 
$593,000,000  higher  than  the  correspond- 
ing 4  months  of  last  year. 

anDcrr  EZPXNorrxnuts 

Budget  expenditures  were  officially 
projected  in  the  budget  last  January  at 
$98,802,000,000  for  fiscal  1964  which,  if 
held  to.  would  represent  an  increase  of 
$6,212,000,000  over  the  fiscal  1963  actual 
budget  expenditure.  On  a  straight 
monthly  basis.  It  would  mean  an  aver- 
age of  $8,233,000,000  per  month.  In  con- 
trast to  which  the  expenditures  fai  the 
first  4  months,  July-October,  avertwed 
$8,190,000,000  which  in  turn  compares 
with  $7,911,000,000  in  the  corresponding 
4  months  last  year;  the  national  defense 
monthly  average  was  up  $113,000,000  over 
a  year  ago  and  the  monthly  average  for 
all  other  Items — ^nondefense — was  $166,- 
000.000  higher. 

But  in  his  recent  testimony  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  informally  pre- 
sented a  revised  estimate  of  $97,800.- 
000,000  net  budget  expenditures  for  fis- 
cal 1964,  in  contrast  to  the  original  esti- 
mate of  $98,802,000,000;  supporting  de- 
tails are  not  available.  This  would  rep- 
resent an  increase  over  fiscal  1963  of  $5,- 
210,000,000;  expenditures  in  the  first  4 
months,  July-October,  were  $1,116.- 
000,000  higher  than  those  for  the  same 
4  months  last  year;  both  defense  and 
nondefense  were  up.  The  revised  esti- 
mate of  $97,800,000,000  translates  into 
a  straight  monthly  average  of  $8,150,- 
000,000,  in  contrast  to  whit^.  as  noted, 
the  actual  average  for  the  first  4  months 
was  $8,190,000,000. 

As  in  all  past  budgets,  the  original 
January  budget  expenditure  (disburse- 
ments) estimate  of  $98,802,000,000  for 
fiscal  1964  represented  a  composite  of. 
first,  estimated  disbursements  in  fiscal 
1964  from  appropriations  made  in  prior 
years— $42,353,000,000,  or  approximately 
43  percent,  and  therefore  not  directly 
affected  by  current  congressional  action 
on  the  1964  appropriation  bills;  second. 
$1,202,000,000  estimated  first-year  ex- 
penditure In  fiscal  1964  associated  with 
proposals  for  new  legislation;  third, 
roughly  $11,781,000,000  estimated  to  be 
expended  from  permanent  appropria- 
tions recurring  automatically  under  prior 
law  and  therefore  not  required  to  be 
voted  on  in  the  current  session;  fourth, 
thus  leaving  only  about  $43,466,000,000 
of  the  total  $98,802,000,000  original 
spending  estimate  for  1964  subject  to  di- 
rect action  in  the  appropriation  bills  of 
the  current  session. 
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mxrtmmmES  roK  DEratss.   spack,   and   in- 

TntXST AKD     AIX     OTHZS     PBOCBAICS 

Messages  and  statements  have  empha- 
sized that  the  expenditvire  estimates  and 
programs  for  fiscal  1964  were  so  con- 
stnicted  that  total  proposed  adminis- 
trative budget  expenditures  for  all  pro- 
grams other  than  national  defense,, 
space,  and  Interest  were  slightly  below 
the  fiscal  1963  level — as  originally  fore- 
cast— for  such  programs.  The  original 
net  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  1964  for 
such  other  programs  was  $29,066,000,000. 
In  the  meantime,  actual  expenditures  in 
fiscal  1963  for  comparable  purposes  did 
not  go  as  high  as  forecast  in  last  Janu- 
ary's budget,  with  the  result  that  the 
$29,066,000,000  stands  as  an  increase  of 
$1,747,000,000  over  fiscal  1963  rather 
than  being  below  that  year.  In  the  first 
4  months — July-October  for  fiscal  1964 — 
expenditures  for  such  other  programs 
were  $10,578,000,000.  about  $94,000,000 
below  the  corresf)onding  expenditure  in 
July-October  of  last  year. 

STTRPLT7S   OK   DEFICIT 

Whether  the  budget  deficit  Is  the 
$11,902,000,000  originally  estimated,  the 
$9,000,000,000  informally  projected  only 
recently  by  the  Secretary  before  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  or  some 
other  amoimt,  fiscal  1964  represents  the 
28th  year  of  budget  deficits  in  the  last 
34  years.  And  we  were  told  that  the 
next  budget,  for  fiscal  1965,  and  probably 
the  one  following  that,  will  also  be  in  the 
red.  In  s\immary  here  are  the  official 
administrative  budget  deficit  figures  of 
the  last  3  years: 


Fiscal  1962  (from  July  1, 

1961) 

Fiscal  1968 

Fiscal  1964  (4  montbs  to 
Oct.  31,1963) 

Fiscal  1964  (Informal  esti- 
mate to  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  on 
tbe  last  debt  bill) 


Total  as  above. 


AdminLstrative  budget 
deficits 


From  July  1, 
1961,  to  date 


$6,  37S.  000, 000 
6,  23,^,  (X)0, 000 

8.428,000,000 


21,039.000,000 


For3fl.<scal 
years,  1062-64 


I6.37H,000.()00 
6, 233, 000, 000 


9,000,000,000 


21,611,000.000 


And  In  total,  actual  budget  expendi- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  closed  on  June 
30  last,  and  those  now  informally  pro- 
jected by  the  Secretary  for  the  current 
fiscal  year  1964,  compare  with  certain 
earlier  years  as  follows : 


Fiscal  1963  actual: 

National  defense 

Other  than  national 
defense 


ToUl.  1963  over. 
Federal  1964  current 
estimate: 

Total,  1964  cur- 
rent informal 
estimate  over. 


AdminLstrative  budget 
spending 


Over  fiscal  1961 


+$5,249,000,000 
+5,826,00a000 


+11,075,000,000 


+16,285.000.000 


Over  fiscal  19&4 


+$5, 757, 000, 000 
+19,296,000.000 


+25,053,000,000 


+30,263,000,000 


THE    PtTBLIC     DEBT 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  4  months  of  budget 
operations   in   the   current   fiscal    year 


1964,  the  total  public  debt,  both  direct     239.03  and  compares  with  certain  earlier 
and  guaranteed,  stood  at  $307,147,152.-     dates  as  shown  in  the  following  table: 

Federal  public  debt — Direct  and  guaranteed 


1.  The  debt  at  end  of  period  (in  billions  of  dollars) 

2.  Amount  per  capita  (in  dollars) 

3.  \vengv  for  a  family  of  4  (in  dolfaus) 


Fiscal 
1954 


271.3 

i,67ao 

6.680.0 


Fiscal 
1961 


289.2 
1.675.0 
6,300.0 


Fiscal 
1962 


298.6 
1.600.0 
6,400.0 


Fiscal 
1963 


306.5 
1.619.0 
6, 476. 0 


Fiscal 

1964 

(at  Oct. 

31,  1963) 


307.1 
1,614.0 
6, 456. 0 


In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  table  elaborates  the  receipt  and  expendi- 
ture situation  more  fully: 

Net  budget  receipts  and  expenditures  (the  trcuiitional  administrative  budget),  4  months  of 
fiscal  1964  versus  4  months  of  fiscal  196S,  and  comparisons  with  full  year  estimates 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Actual  (or  4  months 
(to  Oct.  31) 

Budget  estimates  for  all  of 
fiscal    1964    compared    to 
actual    results    for    all    of 
fiscal  1963 

1964  estimates 
over  1963 

Fiscal 
1964 

Fiscal 
1963 

1964 
com- 
pared to 
1963 

Budget 

estimates 
for  1964  > 

Informal 
Trea-sury 
revision  • 

Actual, 
1963 

Original 
estimates 
over  1963 

Infor- 
mal 
Treas- 
ury re- 
vision 
over 
1963 

1.  Budget  receipts  (net) 

94.831 

38,738 

+583 

86,900 

88.800 

86,357 

+543 

+2,443 

2.  Budget  expenditures  (net): 

(a)  National  defense  (per 

official    budget 
classification) 

(b)  other  than  national 

defense. 

17,496 
15,264 

17,043 
14,601 

+453 
+663 

55.433 
43.360 

(«) 
(») 

52,743- 
39,847 

+2.680 
+8,522 

(•) 
C) 

Total     expendi- 
tures (net) 

32,760 

31,644 

+1. 116 

98,802 

97,800 

92,590 

+6,212 

+^210 

3.  Net  surplus  (+)  or  deficit 
(-) 

-8,429 

-7.906 

-623 

-11,902 

-9,000 

-6,233 

«-\660 

4—2,767 

4.  Average  monthly  expendi- 
ture: 

(a)  National  deJpnse 

(b)  other  than  national 

defense 

4.374 
3,816 

4.261 
3,660 

+113 
+1«« 

4,619 
3,614 

(») 
(») 

4.395 
3.320 

+224 
+»4 

P) 
(«) 

Total    monthly 
average 

8.190 

7,911 

+279 

8,233 

8,160 

7.715 

+518 

+435 

5.  Dividing    net    budget    ex- 
penditures   on    the    basis 
empluLsized  by  the  budget 
messatie  of  January  1963: 

(a)  National  defense 

(b)  Space 

17,496 
1,184 
3,502 

10,578 

17,043 

650 

3,279 

10,672 

+453 
+534 
+223 

-M 

55.433 

4.200 

10,103 

20.066 

(») 
l») 
(') 

o 

52.743 
2,652 
9,976 

27.319 

+2.000 

+1.648 

+127 

+1. 747 

(•) 
(») 

o 

(c)  Interest    

(d)  AH    other    expendi- 
tures  

Total  expenditures 
(net) 

32,760 

31,644 

+1.116 

98.802 

97.800 

92,590 

+6,212 

+5,210 

I  As  per  original  budget,  Jan.  17, 1963. 

«  Given  by  Secretary  of  Treasur>-  to  Ways  and  Means  Committee  in  connection  with  last  public  debt  limit  bill 
(H.  Kept.  885.  p.  4). 

»  No  breakdowns  available. 

<  That  is  to  say,  these  2  estimates  represent  a  projected  deficit  in  fiscal  1964  higlier,  by  85,660,000,000  and  82,967,- 
000,000,  respectively,  than  tlie  deficit  actually  experienced  In  fiscal  1963. 

Source:  Monthly  Treasury  statement  for  Oct.  31,  1963;  budget  for  1964;  and  monthly  Treasury  statement  for 
June  30, 1963. 


INSPIRING  MESSAGE  OF  PRESIDENT 
LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  splen- 
did address  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son at  the  joint  session  of  the  Congress 
this  aftetnoon  was  a  call  for  national 
unity  in  the  solution  of  the  unfinished 


business  before  this  Nation  in  both  do- 
mestic and  international  affairs. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Congress  will  meas- 
ure up  to  its  share  of  the  responsibility 
and  stay  on  the  job  until  the  charted 
work  has  been  done.  In  the  spirit  of 
President  Johnson's  message,  it  is  my 
hope  that  the  House  of  Representatives 
will  act  on  the  civil  rights  bill  and  com- 
plete action  on  It  before  Christmas.  It 
is  also  my  hope  that  the  other  body  will 
complete  its  work  on  the  tax  bill  within 
the  same  schedule. 

There  is  indeed  no  more  fitting  tribute 
that  could  be  paid  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  beloved  President. 


1963 
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FAREWELL,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rbcord. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SENNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
so  deep  a  sense  of  loss,  so  great  a  sense 
of  grief  that  I  cannot  yet  find  the  words 
that  will  give  a  full  measure  of  meaning 
to  the  tragedy  we  have  suffered. 

To  what  my  colleagues  are  saying  here 
today,  and  to  what  the  world  has  already 
said  I  can  now  only  add — Farewell,  my 
beloved  President,  I  will  miss  you. 


A  BRAVE  STATEMENT 

Mr.  EDM0ND60N.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcobd  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
President  has  spoken  for  the  great  ma- 
jority of  American  citizens,  in  both  the 
Democratic  and  Republican  Parties,  in 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and  violence. 

I  am  sure  that  the  great  body  of  our 
citizenry  will  follow  his  leadership  in 
rejecting  the  fanatics  of  both  the  left 
and  the  right,  and  seeking  a  meeting 
ground  of  reason  on  which  our  Nation's 
most  pressing  problems  may  be  solved. 

In  his  decisive  call  for  action  on  a 
broad  legislative  front.  President  John- 
son has  outlined  a  brave  program  that 
is  faithful  In  its  structure  to  the  prin- 
ciples and  p>olicies  of  our  late  President. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  that 
brave  program  will  survive  the  rocks  and 
shoals  of  congressional  action. 

Certainly,  no  one  can  say  our  new 
President  has  failed  to  "lay  it  on  the 
line,"  both  as  to  his  policy  and  his  need 
for  help  from  his  fellow  Americans. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  IMr.  Staggers]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "We 
will  keep  our  ootnmitments."  "I  have 
come  here  to  ask  your  help."  "I  believe 
In  the  integrity  of  the  legislative  branch." 
"In  January  1961.  President  Kennedy 
stood  in  this  place  and  said:  Let  us  be- 
gin.' I  stand  here  today  and  say:  'Let 
us  continue.'  "  "There  has  been  enough 
of  talk;  now  is  the  time  for  action." 
"Let  us  put  away  all  talking  and  preach- 
ing of  prejudice  and  hate." 

Theae  are  some  of  the  striking  phrases 
used  by  President  Johnson  In  his  first 
official   address   to   the   Congress,    and 


Incidentally  to  the  American  people  and 
an  anxiously  listening  world.  Their  im- 
port is  that  the  Ship  of  State  is  firmly 
set  on  the  course  laid  out  by  his  predeces- 
sor. The  administration  has  changed, 
but  not  the  policy. 

The  atmosphere  in  which  the  new 
President  spoke  was  obviously  tinged 
with  the  gloom  and  restraint  imposed 
by  the  tragedy  of  the  last  few  days,  and 
Mr.  Johnson  made  no  effort  to  lighten 
it.  Actually,  he  heightened  it  by  saying 
that  he  would  give  everything  he  has  if 
it  had  not  been  necessary  for  him  to 
appear  in  that  place  on  such  an  occasion. 
His  phrases  were  reminiscent  of,  almost 
identical  with,  those  phrases  made  so 
famihar  by  the  late  President.  "Let  the 
Nation  know."    "Let  all  the  world  know." 

The  crowd  which  thronged  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  the  galleries  was, 
of  course,  not  unlike  those  which  appear 
on  all  important  State  occasions.  The 
significant  thing  was  the  number  of  for- 
eign representatives,  ambassadors,  and 
all  the  rest,  who  crowded  into  the  Cham- 
ber. The  space  reserved  for  them  was 
inadequate,  and  they  were  forced  to 
scatter  wherever  they  could.  Their  pres- 
ence indicates  the  enormous  importance 
attached  by  the  whole  world  to  the  first 
statements  of  the  new  President 

Mr.  Johnson  spelled  out  in  some  de- 
tail the  points  in  the  Kennedy  program 
which  he  endorsed  and  which  he  meant 
to  push.  This  was  expected,  of  course. 
Each  point  met  with  an  expression  of 
approval  from  the  audience,  none  more 
so  than  his  commitment  to  strong  na- 
tional defense  and  his  advocacy  of  an 
early  civil  rights  bill. 

What  are  the  general  impressions  of 
the  occasion  ?  There  stood  an  immensely 
strong  man,  deeply  earnest,  and  positive 
in  his  convictions.  No  glamour,  no 
boasting,  no^obeession  with  words.  Only 
determination  and  inherent  strength  of 
character.  This  is  not  a  man  to  cross. 
Both  our  friends  and  our  foes  must  have 
been  convinced  of  this  as  he  spoke.  Fur- 
thermore, it  is  evident  that  he  thinks  in 
terms  of  action. 

So  a  new  administration  has  been  set 
on  its  way.  We  may  be  hopefiil  that  a 
program  outlined  and  Initiated  by  a  man 
of  genius  and  consecration  will  be  pressed 
to  implementation  and  conclusion  by  a 
successor  equally  dedicated  to  the  public 
good  and  equally  equipped  with  the 
moral  force  to  carry  It  through. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressiokal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Short)  and  to  inchide  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  ScHwnroEL. 

Mr.  Short. 

Mr.  Grovkk. 

Mr.  GooDUNG. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  AuKST)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Morris. 

Mr.  PowEXL. 

Mr.  St.  Oncb. 


BILUS  PRESENTED  TO  THE         > 
PRESIEttGNT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  November  26, 
1983,  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H Jl.  3837.  An  act  to  amend  further  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C. 
311);  and 

HH.  8960.  An  act  to  provide,  for  the  period 
ending  June  30,  1964,  temporary  Increases  In 
tbe  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section 
ai  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  PA8CELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 

that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accord- 
ingly (at  1  o'clock  and  16  minutes  p  jn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Friday,  November  29.  1963. 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


OATH  OF  OFFICE 


The  oath  of  office  required  by  the  sixth 
article  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  provided  by  section  2  of 
the  act  of  May  13,  1884  (23  Btat.  22). 
to  be  administered  to  Members  and  Del- 
egates of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
the  text  of  which  is  carried  in  section 
1757  of  UUe  XIX  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  United  States  and  being  as 
follows: 

•^  A  B,  do  solemnly  swear  (or  affirm) 
that  I  will  support  and  defend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  against 
all  enemies,  foreign  and  domestic;  that 
I  will  bear  true  faith  and  allegiance  to 
the  same;  that  I  take  this  obligation 
freely,  without  any  mental  reservatioa 
or  purpose  of  evasion;  and  that  I  win 
well  and  faithfully  discharge  the  duties 
of  the  office  on  which  I  am  about  to 
enter.  So  help  me  God." 
has  been  subscribed  to  in  person  and 
filed  in  duplicate  with  the  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  the  follow- 
ing Member  of  the  88th  Congress,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  412  of  the  80th 
Congress  entitled  "An  act  to  amend  sec- 
tion 30  of  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the 
United  States"  (UJS.C.  title  2,  sec.  25), 
approved  February  18,  1948;  Albert  W. 
Johnson,  23d  District,  Pennsylvania. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive commimicatlons  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1393.  A  letter  from  the  Governor.  Farm 
Credit  Administration,  transmitting  the  30th 
Annual  Report  of  the  Farm  Credit  Adminis- 
tration on  the  work  of  the  cooperative  farm 
credit  system  (including  the  report  of  ttie 
Federal  Farm  Credit  Board),  covering  the 
fiscal  year  ended  June  SO.  1963.  in  accord- 
ance with  the  provisions  of  section  3  of  the 
Federal  Farm  Loan  Act,  as  amended;  para- 
graph 3,  section  4,  of  the  Agricultural  Mar- 
keting Act,  as  amended;  the  Executive  order 
of  March  27.  1933.  creating  the  Farm  CnOit 
AdmlnlstraUon;  and  section  6  of  the  Farm 
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Credit  Act  of  1953  (H.  Doc.  No.  177):  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  ordered  to 
be    printed   with    Illustrations. 

1394.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Of&ce  of 
the  President,  relative  to  reporting  that  the 
appropriation  to  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance"  for  the  fiscal  year  1964, 
has  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which  Indi- 
cates the  necessity  for  a  supplemental  esti- 
mate of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(31  U.S.C.  666);  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Defense  (Installations  and  Logistics), 
transmitting  the  July-September  1963  re- 
port on  Department  of  Defense  procurement 
from  small  and  other  business  firms,  pur- 
suant to  the  Small  Business  Act,  aa 
amended:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

1396.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State,  transmitting  copies  of  the  Nobel 
Peace  Prize  award  notice  to  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

1397.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  pooslblUtles  for  reducing  Federal  ex- 
penditures under  the  electric  loan  program 
and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  Department 
of  Agriculture;  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations. 

1398.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  relating  to  the  following  wa- 
tersheds: Dry  Creek,  Ga.;  Fishing  Creek.  Ga.; 
Little  Cache,  HI.;  Bachelor  Run,  Ind.; 
Grant-Shanghai  Creeks,  Kans.;  Clam  River, 
Mass.:  Crane  Creek,  Minn.;  Briar  Creek,  Pa.; 
and  Glen  Hills,  Wis.,  pursuant  to  section  5 
of  the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Pre- 
vention Act,  as  amended  (16  U.S.C.  1(X)5), 
and  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  January 
20,   1956;    to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1399.  A  letter  from  the  Director  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of 
the  President,  relative  to  plans  for  works  of 
Improvement  relating  to  the  following  wa- 
tersheds: Big  Caney,  Kans.  and  Okla.;  Town 
Creek,  Miss.;  Rush  Creek,  Ohio;  and  North 
Fork  of  Powder  River,  Wyo..  pursuant  to 
section  6  of  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  Prevention  Act.  as  amended  ( 16  U.S.C. 
1006) ,  and  Executive  Order  No.  10654  of  Jan- 
uary 20,  1956;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Workfl. 


REPORTS      OP      COMMITTEES      ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Bir.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. HJl.  189.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  Federal  land  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Naval  Ordnance  Test  Sta- 
tion. China  Lake,  Calif.,  to  the  county  of 
Kern,  State  of  California;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  927) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  393.  A  bill  to  make  retrocession 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  of 
Jurisdiction  over  certain  land  in  the  vicinity 
of  Fort  Devens,  Mass.;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  928) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Ho\ise  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7248.  A  bill  to  change  the  desig- 
nated use  of  certain  real  property  conveyed 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  to  the 


city  of  Fort  Walton  Beach,  Fla.,  under  the 
terms  of  Public  Law  86-194;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  929).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PHILBIN:  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. H.R.  7499.  A  bill  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Air  Force  or  his  designee  to 
convey  0.26  acre  of  land  to  the  city  of  Oro- 
vllle,  Calif.;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
930).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
H.R.  9262.  A  bill  to  authorize  an  appro- 
priation to  carry  out  the  puri>oses  of  the 
National  Cultural  Center  Act  and  to  desig- 
nate the  National  Cultural  Center,  author- 
ized to  be  constructed  by  such  act,  as  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Center; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJi.  9263.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  designate  the  National 
Cultural  Center  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  such  act  as  the  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Center."  and  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  925  million  to  provide 
matching  of  amounts  contributed  by  the 
general  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

ByMr.  SENNER: 
HJl.  9264.  A  bill  to  amend  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  to  designate  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  authorized  to  be  con- 
structed by  such  act  as  the  "John  F.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Center,"  and  to  authorize  the 
appropriation  of  $26  million  to  provide 
matching  of  amounts  contributed  by  the 
general  public;  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  HORTON: 
H.R.  9256.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  members  of  the 
President's  Cabinet,  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND: 
HJl.  9256.  A  bUl  to  redesignate  the  Cape 
Cod  National  Seashore.  Mass..  as  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  National  Seashore:  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BALDWIN: 
HJl.  9257.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army  pay  a  fair  share  of  the 
cost  of  certain  highway  Improvements;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida: 
HJR.  9258.  A  bill  to  amend  title  10  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  assure  that  adequate 
sites  will  be  available  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  provide  for  the  Interment  there 
of  recipients  of  certain  decorations  and 
awards:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  BOLAND : 
HJl.  9259.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act 
and  to  designate  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter authorized  to  be  constructed  by  such 
act  as  the  "John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Me- 
morial National  Cultural  Center";  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  BROMWELL: 
H.R.  9260.  A  bill  to  punish  the  killing,  at- 
tempted killing,  or  assaulting  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  other  high 
officials;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

ByMr.  CLARK: 
H.R.  9261.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection    of   the   President   and   the    Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH:  , 
H  R.  9262.  A  bUl  to  amend'  title  39.  United 
States   Code,   to  classify  as   third-class  mall 
certain  matter  mailed  by  State  motor  vehicle 
authorities,  and  for  other  purposes;   to  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 
H.R.  9263.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Museum 
of    History   and   Technology  of  the  Smith- 
sonian Institution  as   the  "John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Museum  of  History  and  Technol- 
ogy";   to  the   Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  ORABOWSKI: 
H  R  9264.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Is- 
suance of  a  special  postage  stamp  as  a  trib- 
ute to  the  memory  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon: 
H.R.  9265.  A  bill  to  esUblish  a  program  of 
awards  for  academic  excellence  in  memory 
of  our  late  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy; to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor. 

H.R.  9266.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ° 

By  Mr.  KORNEGAY: 
H  J%.  9267.  A  blU  to  provide  that  standard 
silver  dollars  shall  hereafter  bear  on  one  side 
a  likeness  of  our  late  President.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  McDOWELL: 
H.R.  9268.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Peace 
Corps  as  the  "Kennedy  Peace  Corps."  and  to 
provide  for  a  suitable  insignia  for  volunteers 
of  the  Kennedy  Peace  Corps;  to  theXommit- 
tee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

H.R.  9269.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose of  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act 
and  to  designate  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, authorized  to  be  constructed  by  such 
act.  as  the  "John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Center 
of  the  Performing  Arts";  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 

By  Mrs.  MAY: 
H.R.  9270.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  imported  eiu;h  year  in  excess  of 
annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MORSE : 
H.R.  9271.  A  bill   to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $5  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act 
and  to  designate  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter authorized  to  be  constructed  by  such  act 
as  the  "John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Cultural 
Center";  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania: 
H.R.  9272.  A  bill  authorizing  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  award  posthumously 
a   Congressional    Medal    of   Honor    to   John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;    to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9273.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan : 
HJl.  9274.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  it  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  the  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  head  of  any  execu- 
tive department,  or  any  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9275.  A  bill  to  designate  the  author- 
ized Federal  building  to  be  constructed  at 
Detroit.  Mich.,  as  the  "John  F.  Kennedy  Fed- 
eral Building";  to  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works. 

By  Mr.  SICKLES: 
HJl.  9276.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  $6  million  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
poses of  the  National  Cxiltural  Center  Act 
and  to  designate  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter authorized   to  be  constructed  by  such 
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act  as  the  "John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Cviltural 
Center";  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  WHALLEY: 

HR.  9277.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WICKERSHAM: 

H.R.  9278.  A  biU  to  Impose  quota  limita- 
tions on  imports  of  foreign  residual  fuel  oil; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
ByMr.  WYDLER: 

HJt.  9279.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of    the  President   and   the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  ADAIR: 

H.J.  Res.  811.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
the  World  War  I  Commemorative  Commis- 
sion; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  A8HBROOK: 

H.J.  Res.  812.  Joint  resolution  directing  an 
investigation   of   the  Department  of  State; 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CARCY: 

H  J.  Res.  818.  Joint  resolution  to  redesig- 
nate the  Cape  Cod  National  Seashore  as  the 
"Kennedy  Memorial  Seashore."  and  to  estab- 
lish a  commission  to  recommend  a  simple 
and  fitting  memorial  to  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy within  such  seashore;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  GOODELL: 

H  J.  Res.  814.  Joint  resolution  establishing 
a  Joint  committee  to  conduct  an  Investiga- 
tion and  study  of  the  recent  assassination  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  and  of 
certain  other  matters  pertinent  thereto;  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.J.  Res.  815.  Joint     resolution     providing 
for  the  issuance  of  quarter  dollars  bearing 
the  likeness  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  LANKFORD: 

H.J.  Res.  816.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  RODINO: 

H.J.  Res.  817.  Jodnt  resolution  establishing 
the  John  F.  Kennedy  National  Memorial 
Conference;  to  the  Conmiittee  on  the  Judi- 
cUry. 

By  Mr.  BOLLING: 

H.  Res.  574.  Resolution  providing  for  the 
consideraUon  of  ttoe  bill  H.R.  7152;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

By  BCr.   CELLER: 

H.  Res.  576.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  of  an  additional  1,0(X)  copies  of  the 
document  entitled,  "Study  of  Population  and 
Immigration  Problems;  Population  of  the 
United  States":  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 

By  Mr.  TEAOUS  of  Texas:  (^ 

H.  Res.  576.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
expenses  of  the  investigation  and  study  au- 
thorized by  House  Resolution  73;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  ASHMORE: 
H.R.  9280.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Donald 
J.  Kent;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
H.R.9281.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Oro  and 
Mayer  Yahes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  9282.  A   bill   for   the   relief    of   CWO 
Edward  R.  Krelse;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  COLLIER: 
HJl.  9283.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pavlos 
Agos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
HJl.   9284.   A   bill   to   confer   Jvirisdictlon 
upon  the  U£.  District  Court  for  the  Northern 
District  of  California  to  hear,  determine,  and 
render  Judgment  on  certain  claims  against 
the  United  States  with  respect  to  the  title  to 
certain  real  property  situated  in  El  Dorado 
County,   Calif.;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  KELLY: 
HJl.  9286.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  J. 
D.  Tippitt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MCDOWELL: 
H.R.  9286.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
John  W.  Cassell,  UjS.  Army;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HH.  9287.  A   bill   for    the  relief    of   Llvla 
Sernlni    ( Cucciati ) ;    to    the   Committee   on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
H.R.  9288.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Marianna 
V.  Agular;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  POWELL: 
H.R.  9289.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Guiseppe 
Colella;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WILLIS: 
H.R.  9290.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Danny 
Hlromi   Oyama;    to   the  Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  pa];>ers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

462.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Father 
Edward  B.  Geyer,  Jr.,  and  others,  St.  Luke's 
Church,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  relative  to  re- 
questing passage  of  the  civil  rights  and  other 
legislation  for  which  the  late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  asked  for  In  his  program; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

463.  Also,  petition  of  Maurice  R.  Franks, 
Searcy,  Ark.,  to  enable  and  to  require  the 
Attorney  General  to  enforce  the  Communist 
control  legislation  of  the  United  States,  and 
to  cease  the  present  policy  of  domestic  co- 
existence with  and  toleration  of  the  organized 
forces  of  evil,  which  present  policy  of  non- 
enforcement  has  enabled  the  brutal  assassi- 
nation of  our  President  by  a  known  member 
of  the  international  Communist  conspiracy; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Un-American  Activities. 


SENATE 

Wednesday,  November  27, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Tuesday. 
November  26,  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  UJD.,  offered  the  following  pray- 
er: 

O  Thou  changeless  God  of  the  chang- 
ing years:  In  these  so  suddenly  saddened 
days,  we  are  conscious  that  a  new  page 
in  the  Republic's  history  is  being  turned 
and  another  form  sits  in  the  Presidential 
chair. 

We  especially  pray  the  benediction  of 
Thy  grace  upon  Thy  servant  who,  after  a 
notable  record  of  public  service  in  this 
body,  crowned  by  these  past  years  as  its 
President,  faces  now  as  Chief  Executive 


a  maddening  maze  of  problems  tragic 
and  thorny. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  strengthen  the 
heart  and  mind,  the  hands  and  lips  of 
our  colleague,  Lsoidon  Johnson,  as 
this  day  to  a  listening  world  he  sounds 
the  trumpet  of  his  inaugural  hope  and 
purpose.  As  the  ship  of  state  plows  on 
through  perilous  seas,  in  spite  of  rock 
and  tempest  roar,  in  spite  of  false  lights 
on  the  shore,  bring  our  national  barque 
to  the  desired  haven  of  peace  with  vic- 
tory for  truth  and  justice.  Toward  this 
goal,  trusting  in  Thy  mercy  and  might, 
we  press  on  to  meet  the  vast  issues  of 
this  day  of  destiny  as  in  the  name  of  the 
Lord,  our  God,  we  set  up  our  banners. 

We  ask  it  in  the  dear  Redeemer's 
name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  MANsriELD,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Mon- 
day, November  25,  and  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 26,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION   OP   ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfikld,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered 
that  there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Monbonkt,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Public  Lands  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 


THE  SENATE  AND  ITS  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
minutes  before  the  tragedy  last  Friday. 
I  asked  the  Senate  for  unanimous  con- 
sent that  I  might  be  recognized  on  the 
following  Monday  at  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour  for  the  purpose  of 
making  a  statement  on  the  Senate  and 
its  leadership.  The  remarks  which  I 
had  already  prepared  at  that  time  were 
intended  to  set  forth  a  few  facts  on  the 
Congress,  in  order  to  set  straight  some 
of  the  .generalizations  and  the  Illusions 
about  the  Senate  which  had  been  com- 
ing from  a  variety  of  Informed  quartere. 
It  was  a  statement  of  what  has  been 
achieved,  not  by  any  genius  of  the  lead- 
ership or  by  some  Senate  establishment 
but  by  the  100  Members  of  this  body 
working  In  cooperation  and  in  mutual 
respect.  The  statement  is,  I  repeat,  the 
record  of  100  Senators.  We  all  share 
In  the  responsibility  for  its  achievements 
as  well  as  for  its  shortcomings.  There 
have  been  both  achievements  and  short- 
comings and  both  are  recorded  In  the 
statement,  I  hope,  in  useful  perspective 
and  on  the  basis  of  fact.  I  have  recorded 
on  the  basis  of  what  Is  tangible  in  the 
legislative  record  not  on  the  basis  of 
what  the  Senate  looks  like  at  8  at  night 
or  whether  the  Members  are  driven  or 
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herded  or  function  at  their  own  collec- 
tive pace  and  of  their  own  will.  After 
awhile,  what  the  Senate  appears  to  have 
been  In  any  given  period  will  be  noted, 
If  at  all.  only  by  the  scholars.  What  the 
Senate  does  in  a  legislative  sense  in  any 
given  period  will  be  felt  for  a  long,  long 
time  by  all  the  people  of  the  Nation. 
We  are  not  here  as  actors  and  actresses 
to  be  applauded.  We  are  here  as  Sen- 
ators to  do  the  business  of  the  Oovem- 
znent.  It  is  not  we,  but  it  is  that  alone, 
in  the  end.  which  counts  to  the  Nation. 

So.  Mr.  President,  the  remarks  which  I 
had  intended  to  deliver  on  Monday  last 
in  the  nature  of  an  Interim  report  on  the 
Senate  and  its  leadership,  now  become, 
because  of  this  overwhelming  tragedy,  a 
final  report  on  the  Senate  and  its  leader- 
ship during  the  Presidency  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  and  an  indication  of 
what  remains  to  be  done  under  the  ad- 
ministration of  President  Johnson. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened,  I 
have  no  heart  to  read  this  report  to  the 
Senate.  I  ask  unanimous  consent, 
therefore,  that  the  statement.  "The  Sen- 
ate and  Its  Leadership,"  unchanged 
from  the  form  In  which  is  was  as  pre- 
pared for  delivery  in  the  Senate  on  Mon- 
day. November  25.  1963.  be  printed  as 
though  read  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  some 
days  ago  blimt  words  were  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  They  dealt  in  crit- 
ical fashion  with  the  state  of  this  institu- 
tion. They  dealt  in  critical  fashion  with 
the  quality  of  the  majority  leadership 
and  the  minority  opposition.  A  far  more 
important  matter  than  criticism  or 
praise  of  the  leadership  was  involved.  It 
Is  a  matter  which  goes  to  the  fimda- 
mental  nature  of  the  Senate. 

In  this  light,  we  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  because  if  what  was  stated  was 
being  said  in  the  cloakrooms,  then  it 
should  have  been  said  on  the  floor.  If,  as 
was  indicated,  the  functioning  of  the 
Senate  itself  is  In  question,  the  place  to 
air  that  matter  Is  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  We  need  no  cloakroom  com- 
mandos, operating  behind  the  swinging 
doors  of  the  two  rooms  at  the  rear,  to 
spread  the  tidings.  We  need  no  whis- 
pered word  passed  from  one  to  another 
and  on  to  the  press. 

We  are  here  to  do  the  public's  business. 
On  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  the  public's 
business  is  conducted  in  full  sight  and 
hearing  of  the  public.  And  it  is  here,  not 
in  the  cloakrooms,  that  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  the  majority  leader.  If  you 
wish,  will  address  himself  to  the  question 
of  the  present  state  of  the  Senate  and 
Its  leadership.  The  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana has  nothing  to  conceal.  He  has 
nothing  which  is  best  whispered  in  the 
cloakrooms.  What  he  has  to  say  on  this 
score  will  be  said  here.  It  will  be  said 
to  all  Senators  and  to  all  the  members  of 
the  press  who  sit  above  us  in  more  ways 
than  one. 

How,  Mr.  President,  do  you  measure 
the  performance  of  this  Congress — any 
Congress?  How  do  you  measure  the  per- 
formance of  a  Senate  of  100  independent 
men  and  women — any  Senate?  The 
question  rarely  arises  at  least  until  an 
election  approaches.   And,  then,  our  con- 


cern may  well  be  with  our  own  individ- 
ual performance  and  not  necessarily  with 
that  of  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Yet  that  performance — the  perform- 
ance of  the  Senate  as  a  whole — has  been 
Judged  on  the  floor.  Several  Senators, 
at  least.  Judged  it  and  found  it  seriously 
wanting.  And  with  the  hue  and  cry  thus 
raised,  they  found  echoes  outside  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  criticize  Senators  for 
making  the  Judgment,  for  raising  the 
alarm.  Even  less  do  I  criticize  the  press 
for  spreading  it.  Senators  were  within 
their  rights.  And  the  press  was  not  only 
within  its  rights  but  was  performing  a 
segment  of  its  public  duty  which  is  to 
report  what  transpires  here. 

I,  too.  am  within  my  rights,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, and  I  believe  I  am  performing  a 
duty  of  the  leadership  when  I  ask  again: 
How  do  you  Judge  the  performance  of 
this  Congress — any  Congress?  Of  this 
Senate — any  Senate?  Do  you  mix  a  con- 
coction and  drink  it?  And  if  you  feel  a 
sense  of  well-being  thereafter  decide  it  is 
not  so  bad  a  Congress  after  all?  But  If 
you  feel  somewhat  ill  or  depressed  then 
that,  indeed,  is  proof  unequivocal  that 
the  Congress  is  a  bad  Congress  and  the 
Senate  is  a  bad  Senate.  Or  do  you  shake 
your  head  back  and  forth  negatively  be- 
fore a  favored  colxmanist  when  discuss- 
ing the  performance  of  this  Senate? 
And  if  he,  in  turn,  nods  up  and  down, 
then  that  is  proof  that  the  performance 
is  bad? 

With  all  due  respect,  Mr.  President,  I 
searched  the  remarks  of  the  Senators 
who  have  raised  the  questions.  I 
searched  them  carefully  for  I  do  not 
make  light  of  the  criticism  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  I  searched  them  care- 
fully for  any  insight  as  to  how  we  might 
Judge  accurately  the  performance  of  this 
Senate,  in  order  that  we  might  try  to  im- 
prove it. 

There  is  reference,  to  be  sure,  to  time- 
wasting,  to  laziness,  to  absenteeism,  to 
standing  still,  and  so  forth.  But  who  are 
the  timewasters  In  the  Senate,  Mr. 
President?  Who  is  lazy?  Who  Is  an 
absentee?  Each  Member  can  make  his 
own  Judgment  of  his  individual  perform- 
ance. I  make  no  apologies  for  mine. 
Nor  will  I  sit  in  Judgment  on  any  other 
Member.  On  that  score,  each  of  us  will 
answer  to  his  own  conscience,  if  not  to 
his  constituents. 

But,  Mr.  President,  insofar  as  the  per- 
formance of  the  Senate  as  a  whole  is 
concerned,  with  all  due  respect,  these 
comments  In  timewasting  have  little 
relevance.  Indeed,  the  Congress  can,  as 
It  has — as  it  did  in  declaring  World  War 
II  in  less  than  a  day — pass  legislation 
which  has  the  profoundest  meaning  for 
the  entire  Nation.  And  by  contrast,  the 
Senate  floor  can  look  very  busy  day  In 
and  day  out,  month  in  and  month  out, 
while  the  Senate  is,  indeed,  dawdling. 
At  one  time  in  the  recollection  of  many 
of  us,  we  debated  a  civil  rights  measure 
24  hours  a  day  for  many  days  on  end. 
We  debated  it  shaven  and  unshaven. 
We  debated  it  without  ties,  with  hair 
awry  and  even  in  bedroom  slippers.  In 
the  end,  we  wound  up  with  compromise 
legislation.  And  it  was  not  the  fresh 
and  well-rested  opponents  of  the  civil 
rights  measure  who  were  compelled  to 


the  compromise.  It  was,  rather,  the 
exhausted,  sleep-starved  quonun-con- 
founded  proponents  who  were  only  too 
happy  to  take  it. 

No,  Mr.  President,  if  we  would  esti- 
mate the  performance  of  this  Congress 
or  any  other,  this  Senate  or  any  other, 
we  will  have  to  flnd  a  more  reliable 
yardstick  than  whether,  on  the  floor, 
we  act  as  timewasters  or  moonlighters. 
As  every  Member  of  the  Senate  and  press 
knows,  even  if  the  public  generally  does 
not,  the  Senate  is  neither  more  nor  less 
effective  because  the  Senate  is  In  session 
from  9  a.m.  to  9  p.m.  or  to  9  a.m. 
the  next  day.  In  fact,  such  hours  would 
most  certainly  make  it  less  effective  In 
present  circumstances. 

Nor  does  the  length  of  the  session  In- 
dicate a  greater  or  lesser  effectiveness. 
We  live  in  a  12-month  nation.  It  may 
well  be  that  the  times  are  piishlng  us 
in  the  direction  of  a  12-months  Con- 
gress. In  short,  we  cannot  measure  a 
Congress  or  a  Senate  by  the  standards 
of  the  stretchout  or  of  the  speedup.  It 
will  be  of  no  avail  to  Install  a  timeclock 
at  the  entrance  to  the  Chamber  for  Sen- 
ators to  punch  when  they  enter  or  leave 
the  floor. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  on 
this  floor  about  featherbedding  in  cer- 
tain industries.  But  if  we  want  to  see 
a  featherbedding  to  end  all  feather- 
bedding,  we  will  have  the  Senate  sit 
here  day  in  and  day  out  from  dawn 
until  dawn,  whether  or  not  the  calendar 
calls  for  it,  in  order  to  impress  the  boss — 
the  American  people — with  our  indus- 
triousness.  We  may  not  shuffle  papers 
as  bureaucrats  are  assumed  to  do  when 
engaged  in  this  art.  What  we  are  likely 
to  shuffle  is  words — words  to  the  Presi- 
dent on  how  to  execute  the  foreign 
policy  or  administer  the  domestic  affairs 
of  the  Nation.  And  when  these  words 
pall,  we  undoubtedly  will  turn  to  the 
court  to  give  that  institution  the  bene- 
fit of  our  advice  on  Its  responsibilities. 
And  if  we  run  out  of  Judicial  wisdom  we 
can  always  turn  to  advising  the  Gover- 
nors of  the  States  or  the  mayors  of  the 
cities  or  the  heads  of  other  nations  on 
how  to  manage  their  concerns. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  Senators 
individually  have  every  right  to  com- 
ment on  whatever  they  wish  and  to  do 
so  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  Highly 
significant  initiatives  on  all  manner  of 
public  affairs  have  had  their  genesis  in 
the  remarks  of  individual  Senators  on 
the  floor.  But  there  is  one  clearcut.  day- 
in-and-day-out  responsibility  of  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  whole.  Beyond  all  others,  it 
is  the  constitutional  responsibility  to  be 
here  and  to  consider  and  to  act  in  con- 
cert with  the  House  on  the  legislative 
needs  of  the  Nation.  And  the  effective- 
ness with  which  that  responsibility  is 
discharged  cannot  be  measured  by  any 
reference  to  the  clocks  on  the  walls  of  the 
Chamber. 

Nor  can  it  be  measured,  really,  by  the 
output  of  legislation.  For  those  who  are 
computer-minded,  however,  the  record 
shows  that  12,656  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced  in  the  79th  Congress — 
1945-46.  And  In  the  87th  Congress— 
1961-62—20,316  bills  and  resolutions 
were  introduced,  an  increase  of  60  per- 
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cent.  And  the  records  show  further  that 
in  the  79th  Congress  2,117  bills  and  reso- 
lutions were  passed  and  in  the  87  th 
2.217  were  passed. 

But  what  do  these  figures  tell  us,  Mr. 
President?  Do  they  tell  us  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  doing  poorly  because  in 
the  face  of  an  8,000  increase  in  the  bi- 
annual input  of  bills  and  resolutions 
the  output  of  laws  15  years  later  had  in- 
creased by  only  a  hundred?  They  tell 
us  nothing  of  the  kind. 

If  these  flgures  tell  us  anything,  they 
tell  us  that  the  pressures  on  Congress 
have  intensified  greatly.  They  suggest, 
further,  that  Congress  may  be  resistant 
to  these  pressures.  But  whether  Con- 
gress resists  rl«htly  or  wrongly,  to  the 
benefit  or  detriment  of  the  Nation,  these 
figures  tell  us  nothing  at  all. 

There  is  a  refinement  in  the  statistical 
approach.  It  may  have  more  meaning 
than  the  gross  figures  in  measuring  the 
effectiveness  of  a  Democratic  adminis- 
tration. I  refer  to  the  approach  which 
Is  commonly  used  these  days  of  totaling 
the  Presidential  or  executive  branch  re- 
quests for  significant  legislation  and 
weighing  against  that  total  the  number 
of  congressional  responses  in  the  form  of 
law. 

On  this  basis,  if  the  Congress  enacts 
a  small  percentage  of  the  executive 
branch  requests  it  is  presimied,  some- 
what glibly  and  impertinently,  to  be  an 
Ineffective  Congress.  But  If  the  per- 
centage is  high.  It  follows  that  it  is  classi- 
fiable as  an  effective  Congress.  I  am 
not  so  sure  that  I  would  agree  and  I 
am  certain  that  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  and  his  party  would  not 
agree  that  that  is  a  valid  test.  The 
opposition  might  measure  in  precisely 
the  opposite  fashion.  The  opposition 
might,  indeed,  find  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress which  enacted  little  if  any  of  a 
Democratic  administration's  legislation, 
a  paragon  among  Congresses.  And  yet 
I  know  that  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  does  not  reason  in  that  fashion 
for  he  has  acted  time  and  again  not  to 
kill  administration  measures,  but  to  help 
to  pass  them  when  he  was  persuaded  that 
the  interests  of  the  Nation  so  required. 

In  any  event,  the  statistics  on  this 
score  are  not  calculated  to  give  aid  and 
comfort  to  those  who  are  in  a  hurry  to 
mark  off  this  Congress  as  a  failure  at 
the  midway.  For  here,  Mr.  Piesldent, 
are  the  facts: 

As  of  November  15,  the  Executive  had 
submitted  125  legislative  recommenda- 
tions to  the  88th  Congress,  in  the  form 
6f  messages,  letters,  and  communications. 
In  addition,  15  appropriations  bills  have 
come  down.  Thus,  the  total  is  140.  But 
for  tjiree  of  these  measures,  the  executive 
branch  has  yet  to  suggest  draft  legisla- 
tion. The  working  total  of  Executive  re- 
quests, therefore,  is  137. 

Of  these  measures,  45  have  been 
enacted  into  law.  Two  have  had  con- 
ference reports  filed  and  will  shortly  be 
enacted.  In  conference  at  the  present 
time  are  six  more.  And  already  passed 
in  the  Senate  and  awaiting  House  action 
are  26  additional  Executive  measures. 
In  sum,  Mr.  President,  79  of  the  re- 
quested 137  Executive  measures,  or  58 
percent  of  the  program,  has,  in  effect. 


cleared  the  Senate.  As  a  Democratic 
Senator  who  needs  to  make  no  apology 
to  any  Member  on  this  side  of  the  aisle 
for  his  voting  record  in  support  of  the 
President,  I,  nevertheless,  find  nothing 
to  brag  about  in  these  figures.  But 
neither  do  I  find  any  grounds  for  apology 
as  majority  leader.  I  ask  any  Member 
to  search  the  Record  and  find  in  the 
postwar  years,  a  basis  for  deprecating 
the  work  of  the  88th  Congress  on  a  sta- 
tistical basis  of  this  kind.  The  88th  Con- 
gress has  yet  to  run  its  coiu-se  but  about 
60  percent  at  the  midway  is  not  in  any 
sense  an  inadequate  statistical  response 
to  the  President's  program.  And  I  would 
point  out  that  the  figure  of  laws  enacted 
pursuant  to  the  President's  program  in 
the  87th  Congress  was  68  percent.  And 
I  ask  the  Senate  to  search  the  Record 
and  find  a  basis  for  deprecating  the  work 
of  that  Congress  on  a  statistical  analysis 
of  this  kind. 

In  short,  I  see  no  basis  for  apology  on 
statistical  grounds  either  for  this  Con- 
gress to  date  or  for  the  last.  But  at  the 
same  time,  I  do  not  take  imibrage  in  sta- 
tistics. I  do  not  think  that  statistics, 
however  refined,  tell  much  of  the  story 
of  whether  or  not  a  particular  Congress 
or  Senate  is  effective  or  ineffective. 

But  there  is  still  another  test  which 
persuades  me  that  the  previous  Congress 
under  this  administration  was  and — be- 
more  it  is  done  in  1964 — this  Congress 
will  be  more  than  adequate.  This  test, 
admittedly,  is  a  subjective  one.  Yet  it 
may  provide  a  more  acciu-ate  Insight 
than  statistics  into  what  really  matters 
most  in  any  Congress.  I  refer  to  the  test 
of  history.  I  refer  to  the  capacity  of  a 
Congress — any  Congress — to  produce 
what  might  be  called  significant  legisla- 
tion of  adjustment,  legislation  which  is 
in  consonance  with  the  forces  of  change 
which  are  at  work  in  the  Nation  and  in 
the  world  of  its  time.  I  refer  to  the  ca- 
pacity of  a  Congress  to  do  its  part,  to  do 
what  it  must,  to  keep  the  Nation  attimed 
to  ever-changing  national  and  interna- 
tional realities.  I  refer  to  the  ability  of 
a  Congress  to  C(Mne  to  grips  with  those 
few  specific  critical  issues  which  con- 
front it  and  to  act  constructively  on 
them. 

And  before  it  becomes  fashionable  to 
hold  up  to  ridicule  this  Congress  and 
the  last  as  well,  it  seems  to  me  appropri- 
ate to  take  a  look  at  the  historic  record 
in  the  light  of  this  criterion.  It  seems 
to  me  sensible  to  isolate  from  the  appear- 
ance of  things,  from  the  hundreds  of 
things  which  any  Congress  does,  those 
few  specific  measures  which  past  Con- 
gresses have  enacted,  measures  which 
without  too  much  stretch  of  the  imagi- 
nation may  be  regarded  as  significant 
legislation  of  adjustment — the  legisla- 
tion which  reveals  the  vitality  of  a  Con- 
gress in  meeting  the  needs  of  the  Nation 
in  its  time. 

The  lists  which  I  am  about  to  set  forth 
are  arbitrary,  to  be  sure,  but  any  over- 
sights are  Inadvertent.  I  welcome  any 
additions  to  them  from  other  Members 
who  may  feel  that  I  have  slighted  the 
achievements  of  any  past  Congress. 

Let  me  go  back.  Mr.  President,  to  the 
80th  Congress,  to  the  first  full  Congress 
after  the  war.    What  significant  legisla- 


tion do  we  flnd  in  those  years  1947  and 
1948?     This,  Mr.  President,  is  the  list : 

First.  The  Congress  adopted  the  Mar- 
shall plan  and  other  urgent  foreign  aid 
programs. 

Second.  It  legislated  the  unification  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 

Third.  It  ratified  the  peace  treaties 
with  Italy,  Himgary,  Bulgaria,  and  Ru- 
mania. 

Fourth.  It  ratified  the  Inter- Ameri- 
can Treaty. 

Fifth.  It  added  the  peril  point  con- 
cept to  reciprocal  trade. 

Sixth.  It  adopted  a  peacetime  selective 
service  act. 

Seventh.  It  passed  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act. 

Eighth.  It  balanced  the  budget  and 
passed  an  income  tax  reduction  bill,  the 
Revenue  Act  of  1948. 

Ninth.  It  enacted  the  Presidential  Suc- 
cession Act  as  well  as  the  presidential 
term  amendment. 

That  is  the  record  of  that  Congress,  of 
the  significant  legislation  of  the  80th 
Congress,  of  a  Republican  Congress  In  a 
Democratic  administration.  It  Is  not  an 
unimpressive  record,  Mr.  President,  espe- 
cially for  a  so-called  do-nothing  Con- 
gress. 

What  of  the  81st,  of  the  years  1949- 
50,  Mr.  President,  of  a  Democratic  Con- 
gress in  a  Democratic  administration? 
This  is  the  list: 

First.  It  expanded  social  security. 

Second.  It  authorized  Federal  aid  for 
the  construction  of  housing  for  middle 
income  families. 

Third.  It  set  up  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

Fourth.  It  enacted  Federal  aid  to  edu- 
cation for  impacted  areas. 

Fifth.  It  authorized  aid  to  Yugoslavia. 

Sixth.  It  raised  taxes. 

Seventh.  It  passed  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Act. 

Eighth.  It  removed  the  peril-point  con- 
cept from  reciprocal  trade. 

Ninth.  It  continued  substantial  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Tenth.  The  Senate  made  cloture  more 
difficult  to  invoke. 

On  the  basis  of  this  list  can  we  say  with 
certainty  that  it  was  better  than  the  80th 
Congress— of  the  so-called  "do-nothing 
Congress" — but  the  Congress  which, 
nevertheless,  enacted  the  Marshall  plan? 

Here  is  the  list  of  the  legislation  of 
adjustment  for  the  82d  Congress;  for  the 
years  1951-1952: 

First.  It  appropriated  $179.2  billion, 
more  money  than  any  peacetime  Con- 
gress In  history. 

Second.  It  raised  taxes  to  the  highest 
peacetime  level. 

Third.  It  passed  the  first  universal 
military  training  bill  in  history. 

Fourth.  It  approved  the  stationing  of 
troops  in  Europe. 

Fifth.  It  Increased  certain  social  se- 
curity payments. 

Sixth.  It  passed  a  OI  bill  for  Korean 
veterans. 

Seventh.  It  restored  the  peril  point 
concept  to  reciprocal  trade. 

Eighth.  It  continued  substantial  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

And  so,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to  the 
first  Eisenhower  Congress,  the  83d,  for 
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the  yevrs  1963  and  1954.     Here  is  the 
list  for  these  2  years: 

First.  Its  first  order  of  significant  btisl- 
ness  was  to  confirm  the  titles  of  the 
States — as  against  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— to  submerged  tidelands.  to  the 
repository  of  a  substantial  share  of  the 
Nation's  resources  in  petroleum. 

Second.  It  acquiesced  in  reorganiza- 
tion plans  for  the  executive  branch 
which  grew  out  of  the  Hoover  Commis- 
sion of  the  previous  Democratic  admin- 
istration. 

Third.  It  overhauled  tax  laws. 

Fourth.  It  enacted  fiexlble  price  sup- 
ports in  five  basic  crops  and  reduced 
dairy  supports. 

Fifth.  It  made  certain  extensions  in 
social  security  coverage  and  increased 
the  benefits. 

Sixth.  It  authorized  construction  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Seventh.  It  defeated  the  Bricker 
amendment. 

Eighth.  It  terminated  Federal  rent 
control. 

Ninth.  It  continued  substantial  foreign 
aid  programs. 

Tenth.  The  Senate  censured  Senator 
McCarthy. 

Eleventh.  It  created  a  Small  Business 
Administrati<Hi. 

Twelfth.  It  passed  the  Commimist 
Control  Act  of  1954  which  outlawed  the 
Communist  Party. 

In  the  84th  Congress,  a  1955-56  Demo- 
cratic Congress  iinder  a  Republican  ad- 
ministration here  Ls  the  list: 

First.  It  authorized  the  President  to 
defend  Formosa  and  the  Pescadores. 

Second.  It  ratified  the  SEATO  Treaty. 

Third.  It  raised  minimum  wages  from 
75  cents  an  hour  to  $1. 

Fourth.  It  passed  a  housing  biU. 

Fifth.  It  set  up  the  soil  bank. 

Sixth.  It  established  under  social  se- 
curity a  new  program  for  the  disabled 
and  reduced  the  eligibility  age  for  women 
from  65  to  62. 

Seventh.  It  authorized  grants  for  med- 
ical research  facilities. 

Eighth.  It  set  in  motion  a  13-year,  $30 
billion  roadbuilding  ^program. 

Ninth.  It  authorized  construction  of 
an  atomic  merchant  ship. 

Tenth.  It  continued  substantial  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

For  the  85th,  1957-58.  here  is  the  list 
of  the  legislation  of  adjustment: 

First.  It  established  the  Space  Agency. 

Second.  It  approved  a  major  military 
reorganization. 

Third.  It  extended  unemployment 
benefits  for  16  weeks. 

Fourth.  It  authorized  a  national  de- 
fense education  program. 

Fifth.  It  Increased  social  security 
benefits. 

Sixth.  It  came  to  the  aid  of  the  rail- 
roads with  a  loan-guarantee  program. 

Seventh.  It  voted  Alaska  statehood. 

Eighth.  It  enacted  an  emergency 
Housing  Act. 

Ninth.  It  legislated  a  requirement  for 
full  disclosure  of  pension  funds. 

Tenth.  It  passed  a  Mideast  resolution. 

Eleventh.  It  approved  the  first  civil 
rights  measure  in  82  years. 


Twelfth.  It  approved  the  atoms-for- 
peace  program  under  the  new  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency. 

Thirteenth.  It  continued  substantial 
foreign  aid  programs. 

Then.  Mr.  President,  for  the  last  Elsen- 
hower Congress,  the  86th,  1959-60,  here 
is  the  record : 

First.  It  passed  another  civil  rights 
bill. 

Second.  It  authorized  another  housing 
program  with  emphasis  on  low-cost 
housing. 

Third.  It  authorized  funds  for  the 
study  of  mass  transit  problems. 

Fourth.  It  ratified  the  Antarctic 
Treaty. 

Fifth.  It  began  a  new  program  of  aid 
for  Latin  America. 

Sixth.  It  approved  Hawaiian  state- 
hood. 

Seventh.  It  approved  a  Labor-Man- 
agement Disclosure  Act. 

Eighth.  It  approved  a  constitxitional 
amendment  giving  the  vote  in  presiden- 
tial elections  to  the  citizens  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Ninth.  It  continued  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams. 

Tenth.  The  Senate  restored  the  clo- 
ture rule  to  what  it  had  l)een  In  1948 — to 
two-thirds  present  and  voting  rather 
than  to  a  constitutional  two-thirds. 

That  is  the  record,  Mr.  President,  of 
the  Congress  from  the  end  of  World  War 
n  to  the  inception  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration. When  all  else  recedes  Into 
history,  when  the  newspapers  of  the 
times  yellow  on  the  library  shelves,  when 
all  years  roll  Into  the  good  old  days, 
these  are  the  measures,  beyond  the  rou- 
tine, which  will  count  in  terms  of  the 
shaping  of  the  Nation  and  of  its  place 
in  the  world.  And  it  is  largely  on  the 
basis  of  this  legislation  of  adjustment 
that  the  historical  Judgments  will  be 
made.  The  number  of  significant  meas- 
ures is  not  great  In  these  pre-Kennedy 
Congresses.  The  range  Is  from  7  or  so 
In  the  2  years  of  the  80th  Congress  to  a 
high  of  13  or  so  during  the  2  years  of  the 
exceptional  85th  Congress  under  the 
leadership  of  the  distinguished  Vice  Pres- 
ident, Mr.  Johnson.  For  the  most  part, 
each  2  years  witnessed  the  enactment  of 
a  total  of  eight  or  nine  items  and  most 
of  them  elaborations  or  variations  on 
thanes  already  set  in  preceding  years. 

We  come  now,  Mr.  President,  to  the 
record  of  the  87th  Congress,  the  first 
Congress  of  the  Kennedy  administration. 
Here,  then,  is  the  comparable  list. 

First.  It  passed  the  omnibus  farm  bill 
to  reduce  sxupluses  and  to  provide  for  a 
new  land  use  adjustment  program. 

Second.  It  authorized  a  progrram  of 
health  aid  for  migrant  farm  workers. 

Third.  It  extended  imemplosmient 
benefits  an  additional  13  weeks. 

Fourth.  It  provided  a  program  of  aid 
to  dependent  children  of  the  unem- 
ployed. 

Fifth.  It  increased  minimum  wages 
frwn  $1  to  $1.25  and  extended  coverage 
to  several  million  additional  workers. 

Sixth.  It  established  the  area  redevel- 
opment program. 

Seventh.  It  Increased  old-age  insur- 
ance benefits  and  provided  for  retire- 


ment of  men  at  62  and  liberalize  dis- 
ability payments. 

Eighth.  It  authorized  almost  $5  billion 
in  new  funds  under  the  Omnibus  Hous- 
ing Act. 

Ninth.  It  extended  the  efforts  to  con- 
trc^  water  pollution. 

Tenth.  It  established  the  manpower 
training  program. 

Eleventh.  It  accelerated  the  public 
works  program  by  an  authorization  of 
$900  million. 

Twelfth.  It  made  a  significant  revision 
In  the  tax  structure. 

Thirteenth.  It  authorized  direct  loans 
for  housing  for  the  elderly. 

Fourteenth.  It  provided  for  voluntary 
pensions  plans  under  the  tax  laws. 

Fifteenth.  It  enacted  the  trade  expan- 
sion program. 

Sixteenth.  It  passed  the  communica- 
tions satellite  bill. 

Seventeenth.  It  established  the  Peace 
Corps. 

Eighteenth.  It  established  the  U.S. 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency. 

Nineteenth.  It  created  the  UJ3.  Travel 
Service. 

Twentieth.  It  authorized  the  purchase 
of  U.N.  bonds  to  save  that  organization 
from  bankruptcy. 

Twenty-first.  It  initiated  a  Federal 
program  on  Juvenile  delinquency. 

Twenty -second.  It  provided  a  program 
of  aid  for  educational  TV  in  the  schools 
and  colleges. 

Twenty-third.  It  ratified  the  Treaty 
of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development. 

Twenty-fourth.  It  approved  a  consti- 
tutional amendment  abolishing  the  poll 
tax. 

Twenty -fifth.  It  passed  a  substantial 
aid  bill. 

Twenty-sixth.  The  Senate  Invoked 
cloture  for  the  first  time  in  several 
decades. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  not  draw  com- 
parisons between  the  87th  Congress  and 
those  which  preceded  It.  Each  Congress 
has  Its  own  challenges.  Each  does  the 
best  It  can.  But  I  will  say  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  body,  this  is  the  record  that 
counts  most.  This  is  the  record  which 
you  made. 

It  is  not  the  record  of  the  majority 
leader  or  the  minority  leader.  It  is  the 
Senate's  record  and  as  the  Senator  from 
Montana,  I,  for  one,  will  not  make  light 
of  these  achievements  in  the  first  2  years 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  And 
the  achievement  is  no  less  because  the 
87th  Congress  did  not  meet  at  all  hours 
of  the  night,  because  it  rarely  titillated 
the  galleries  or  because  it  failed  to  im- 
press the  visiting  newsmen  and  colum- 
nists. 

And  now,  Mr.  President,  we  come  to 
the  88th  Congress,  and  particularly  to 
this  Senate.  We  come  to  this  Senate, 
which  some  have  already  consigned  to 
the  wasteheaps  of  history.  We  come  to 
Its  leadership,  which  some  find  Is  to  be 
pitied.  If.  indeed.  It  Is  not  to  be  scorned. 

Here,  Mr.  President,  I  will  include  in 
the  list — in  the  list  of  the  significant 
legislation  of  adjustment — not  only  the 
measures  which  have  cleared  the  Con- 
gress   but    also   items   which   have    at 
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least  cleared  the  Senate  said  are  awaiting 
final  action.  Congress  is  not  for  1  year. 
It  is  for  2.  What  this  Congress  will  In 
the  end  produce  we  cannot  say  until  this 
Congress  comes  to  an  end  some  time  in 
1964.  But  to  date  in  this  Congress  and 
in  this  Senate,  here  is  the  list: 

First.  It  has  initiated  a  program  which 
begins  to  recognize  the  full  dimensions 
of  major  health  problems  of  the  Nation 
and  to  come  to  grips  with  them — mental 
illness  and  mental  retardation. 

Second.  It  has  expanded  Federal  aid 
for  maternal  and  child  health  services 
and  for  crippled  children. 

Third.  It  has  acted  to  forestall  what 
would  otherwise  have  been  a  crippling 
railroad  shutdown. 

Fourth.  It  has  acted  to  provide  for  a 
vast  expansion  in  training  and  research 
facilities  in  medicine,  dentistry,  and  re- 
lated sciences. 

Fifth.  It  has  acted  to  expand  aca- 
demic facilities  in  higher  education 
through  grants  and  loans  for  construc- 
tion. 

Sixth.  It  has  acted  to  expand  voca- 
tional education  and  extended  for  S 
years  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  and  the  impacted  areas  program. 

Seventh.  It  has  acted  on  the  problem 
of  mass  transit. 

Eighth.  It  has  acted  to  establish  a  Do- 
mestic Peace  Corps. 

Ninth.  It  has  acted  to  establish  a  sys- 
tem of  Federal  public  defenders. 

Tenth.  It  has  acted  to  create  a  Youth 
Conservation  Corps. 

Eleventh.  It  has  acted  on  a  water  re- 
sources research  program. 

Twelfth.  It  has  acted  to  preserve  wil- 
derness areas. 

Thirteenth.  It  has  acted  to  expand 
the  area  redevelopment  program. 

Fourteenth.  It  has  acted  on  the  prob- 
lems of  air  and  water  pollution. 

Fifteenth.  It  has  authorized  a  sub- 
stantial foreign  aid  program. 

Sixteenth.  It  has  given  consent  to  the 
ratification  of  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

That  Is  the  record,  Mr.  President,  at 
the  halfway  mark  in  the  88th  Congress. 
And  once  again  I  will  leave  it  to  others 
who  are  so  Inclined  to  draw  comparisons 
with  past  Congresses.  But  I  will  say  that 
no  Senator  need  be  ashamed  of  this  rec- 
ord. The  record  Is  no  less  a  record  be- 
cause it  lias  taken  10  months  of  work  to 
achieve.  It  is  no  less  a  record  because 
it  has  been  produced  by  cooperation,  be- 
cause the  leadership  wields  no  whip  and 
seeks  no  whip  to  wield.  And  the  record 
is  for  1  year  not  for  the  2  to  which  every 
Congress  is  entitled. 

However  this  midway  Congress  may 
compare  with  what  has  gone  before,  the 
leadership  would  be  the  first  to  recognize 
that  there  are  inadequacies  in  it.  And 
the  most  serious.  In  my  Judgment,  are 
neither  the  status  of  the  civil  rights  bill 
nor  the  tax  bill.  The  most  serious,  in 
my  judgment,  have  to  do  with  the  day- 
to-day  financial  housekeeping  of  the 
Government.  We  have  got  to  face  the 
fact  that  if  we  are  going  to  have  an 
orderly  fiscal  administration  of  this  Gov- 
ernment we  cannot  long  continue  with 
the  practice  of  raising  every  few  months, 
as  a  ritual,  the  Legal  debt  ceiling.    Nor 


can  we  expect  a  rational  administration 
of  the  vast  and  farfiung  activities  of  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government  If 
the  basic  appropriations  bills  do  not 
become  law  until  months  after  the  fiscal 
year  begins. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  answer  to 
these  problems  lies.  I  do  not  blame  the 
House  and  I  most  certainly  cannot 
blame  the  Senate  which  must  await  the 
completion  of  House  action  on  legisla- 
tion of  this  tyjpe  before  considering  it. 
And  how  the  Senate  is  going  to  discharge 
its  constitutional  responsibilities  on  ap- 
propriations bills  by  July  1,  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fiscal  year,  when  some  of  the 
bills  do  not  reach  the  Senate  until  long 
after  June  30, 1  do  not  know.  This  year, 
for  example,  the  District  of  Columbia 
appropriations  arrived  In  the  Senate 
committee  on  July  15.  The  military  con- 
struction appropriation  has  just  arrived. 
And  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  has 
not  even  yet  started  its  Journey  to  the 
Senate. 

I  want  to  say  again  that  I  do  not 
place  the  responsibility  for  this  break- 
down on  the  House  and  even  less  do  I 
place  it  on  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee. 

Whatever  the  causes,  and  they  are 
varied,  the  problem  is  still  there.  It  has 
been  growing  worse  over  the  years  and 
if  it  is  not  faced  soon,  it  will  be  a  stand- 
ing invitation  to  national  financial 
chaos.  Perhaps,  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell] 
has  suggested  on  occasion,  along  the 
lines  of  dividing  the  initiative  on  appro- 
priations measures  between  the  House 
and  Senate  may  provide  at  least  a  par- 
tial solution.  Perhaps,  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Washington  [Mr. 
Magnuson]  has  proposed  in  the  way  of 
a  division  of  the  congressional  year  be- 
tween a  legislative  and  an  appropriat- 
ing session  may  be  helpful.  Or  perhaps 
the  problem  is  even  more  fundamental. 
Perhaps,  it  is  the  persistence  of  the  illu- 
sion of  a  7  months  Congress  In  a  12 
months  nation  which  is  at  the  root  of 
the  dififlculty  and  with  this  illusion,  the 
incongruity  of  a  June  30  fiscal  closing  in 
a  December  31  government  and  nation. 

Whatever  the  difQculty.  we  are  and 
have  been  for  some  years,  I  repeat,  on  a 
course  of  increasing  disorderliness  in  the 
management  of  the  fundamental  fiscal 
affairs  of  the  Government.  I,  for  one, 
would  welcome  an  Initiative  from  the 
administration  and  the  relevant  commit- 
tees looking  to  the  estabUshment  of  a 
special  commission  to  explore  this  prob- 
lem and  to  come  up  with  recommenda- 
tions for  its  solution.  The  job  needs  to 
be  done  and  it  needs  to  be  done  quickly. 

If  the  Senate  is  not  wholly  at  fault 
with  regard  to  the  appropriations  situ- 
ation, neither  is  it  wholly  at  fault  with 
regard  to  such  measures  as  health  care 
and  the  tax  bill.  I  deeply  regret  the 
fact  that  the  tax  bill  to  which  the  Presi- 
dent rightly  attaches  such  great  impor- 
tance has  yet  to  be  considered  and  dis- 
posed of.  But.  again,  Mr.  President.  I 
will  not  point  the  finger  of  a  prejudiced 
scorn  at  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd].  Again,  the  Con- 
stitution and  the  practice  require  the 


House  to  complete  its  work  on  a  measure 
of  this  kind  before  the  Senate  begins 
consideration.  And  the  House  was  8  long 
months  in  completing  acUon  on  the  tax 
bilL  I  do  not  criticize  the  House.  That 
body  has  its  responsibilities.  It  may  be 
that  it  was  illusory  in  the  first  place  to 
anticipate  a  rapid  consideration  of  a  bill 
of  this  complexity. 

And  if  I  do  not  criticize  the  House.  I 
most  certainly  will  not  criticize  the 
Finance  Committee  of  the  Senate  if  it,  as 
it  will,  in  a  far  shorter  time,  r^^orts  this 
bill  to  the  Senate.  May  I  say.  further, 
that  regardless  of  his  personal  attitude 
on  this  bill,  I  have  every  confidence  that 
the  distingxushed  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  [Mr.  Btbd]  will  re- 
port it  as  quickly  as  the  work  of  his  com- 
mittee can  be  completed. 

Here  again,  Mr.  President,  as  in  the 
case  of  appropriations,  we  have  got  to 
face  the  fact  that  the  Congress,  tinder 
the  Constitution  and  its  established  pro- 
cedures, is  not  basically  equipped  to  re- 
spond, to  reach  a  decision  one  way  or 
another  on  urgent  matters  which  go  to 
the  heart  of  our  national  economic  struc- 
ture. And  in  all  honesty,  we  have  got  to 
face  the  fact  that  in  this  instance,  a 
failure  to  respond  with  some  degree  of 
urgency  to  an  urgent  Presidential  request 
consigns  to  the  Congress — to  the  whole 
Congress — a  great  responsibility  for 
whatever  consequences  fiow  to  the  Na- 
tion from  this  failure. 

I  turn  next,  Mr.  President,  to  the  civil 
rights  measure.  Here,  too,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, there  has  been  a  prolonged  delay 
in  coming  to  grips  with  an  issue  which 
the  President  placed  before  us  on  the 
basis  of  urgency.  Insofar  as  this  delay 
is  attributable  to  the  Senate,  I  assimie 
full  responsibility.  It  has  been  the  an- 
nounced intention  of  the  leadership  to 
await  a  bill  from  the  House  on  this  meas- 
ure rather  than  to  se^  to  proceed  inde- 
pendently on  a  separate  Senate  bill.  The 
hope  was  to  simplify  and  to  reduce  the 
procedural  gamut  which — as  every  Mem- 
ber knows — must  be  nm  by  any  such  bill 
in  the  Congress  and,  particularly,  in  the 
Senate.  The  hope  was  that  by  awaiting 
House  action  we  would  have  been  en- 
abled— as  a  body — to  face  this  issue,  as 
indeed  it  must  be  faced,  whole  and  di- 
rectly, on  its  merits  and  resolve  it  more 
quickly. 

But  the  House  suction  has  been  a  long 
time  in  coming.  It  may  be  that,  in  the 
end,  the  leadership  will  have  to  suggest 
alternative  approaches  to  the  Senate. 
However  that  may  be,  the  issue  will  be 
faced  and  it  will  be  faced  whole  by  this 
Senate  in  this  Congress.  Regardless  of 
political  consequences,  we  cannot  Ignore, 
we  cannot  turn  oiu-  back  on  a  matter 
whose  long  neglect  has  not  only  brought 
us  to  the  edge  of  and  over  the  edge  of 
street-violence,  but  an  issue  which  has 
seared  the  conscience  of  the  Nation 
deeply  and  opened  up  fundamental  ques- 
tions which  we  have  not  heretofore  had 
the  courage  or  the  inclination  to  ask 
ourselves. 

That  is  the  story  of  the  legislative 
state  of  the  Congress  during  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  and,  particularly,  of 
the  Senate,  as  the  majority  leader  sees 
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It.  It  is  a  barebones  story,  without  em- 
bellishment. It  is  a  story  written  by  all 
the  Members  and  not  by  the  leadership. 
It  is  a  story  of  the  facts — the  significant 
and  enduring  facts — as  one  Senator  sees 
them  at  the  midpoint  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress. 

Let  me  turn  briefly,  now.  to  another 
matter,  to  the  matter  which  is  before  the 
Rules  Committee,  a  matter  which  has 
cast  a  shadow  of  imcertainty  over  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  presume  to  look  down 
upon  any  man  from  some  Olympian 
height  of  a  superior  morality.  Most  cer- 
tainly will  I  not  do  so  when  we  ourselves 
are  largely  to  blame  for  the  difficulties 
which  have  arisen  because  it  is  we  who 
are  responsible  as  a  body  and  we  pro- 
vided little  guidance  in  these  matters  to 
staff  officials  of  the  Senate.  Can  we  say 
in  good  conscience  that  we  made  it  clear 
that  in  the  Senate  we  demanded  more  of 
ourselves  and,  hence,  expected  more  of 
all  those  associated  with  us  in  the  higher 
interests  of  this  institution  and  the  na- 
tion which  it  serves? 

That,  Mr.  President,  is  the  deeper 
question  which  is  before  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee. And  the  answer  which  we  give  to 
It  will  affect  this  institution  more  deep- 
ly and  for  a  long  time  after  the  sensa- 
tionalism of  the  moment  is  forgotten. 

I  turn,  finally,  to  the  recent  criticism 
which  has  been  raised  as  to  the  quality 
of  the  leadership.  I  do  not  question  the 
right  of  anyone  to  raise  this  question — 
certainly  not  the  right  of  the  Senate  and 
the  press,  to  do  so.  I  regard  every  Mem- 
ber with  respect  and  esteem  and  every 
Member  in  his  own  way  has  reciprocated 
that  sentiment,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
Member  intends  to  do  me  ill.  As  for  the 
press,  it  has  been  invariably  fair,  even 
kind,  in  its  treatment  of  me  personally. 
I  have  never  been  misquoted  on  any 
remarks  I  have  made  in  the  Senate  and 
only  on  rare  occasions  have  I  been  mis- 
Interpreted  and,  even  then,  understand- 
ably so. 

Of  late,  Mr.  President,  the  descrip- 
tions of  the  majority  leader,  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana,  have  ranged  from 
a  benign  Mr.  Chips,  to  glamourless,  to 
tragic  mistake.  I  have  not  yet  seen 
"wetnurse  of  the  Senate"  but  that,  too, 
j  may  not  be  long  in  coming. 
'  It  is  true.  Mr.  President,  that  I  have 
taught  school,  although  I  cannot  claim 
either  the  tenderness,  the  understand- 
ing, or  the  perception  of  Mr.  Chips  for 
his  charges.  I  confess  freely  to  a  lack 
of  glamour.  As  for  being  a  tragic  mis- 
take, if  that  means,  Mr.  President,  that 
I  am  neither  a  circus  ringmaster,  the 
master  of  ceremonies  of  a  Senate  night 
club,  a  tamer  of  Senate  lions,  or  a  wheel- 
er and  dealer,  then  I  must  accept,  too, 
that  title.  Indeed.  I  must  accept  It.  if  I 
am  expected  as  majority  leader  to  be 
anything  other  than  myself — a  Senator 
from  Montana  who  has  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  trusted  by  his  people  for  over 
two  decades  and  done  the  best  he  knows 
how  to  represent  them,  and  to  do  what 
he  believes  to  be  right  for  the  Nation. 

Insofar  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
these  or  any  other  labels  can  be  borne. 
I  achieved  the  height  of  my  political  am- 
bitlona  when  I  was  elected  Senator  from 
Montana,    When  the  Senate  saw  fit  to 


designate  me  as  majority  leader,  it  was 
the  Senate's  choice  not  mine,  and  what 
the  Senate  has  bestowed,  it  is  always  at 
liberty  to  revoke. 

But  so  long  as  I  have  this  responsi- 
bility. It  will  be  discharged  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  by  me  as  I  am.  I  would  not, 
even  if  I  could,  presume  to  a  tough - 
mindedness  which,  with  all  due  respect  to 
those  who  use  this  cliche,  I  have  always 
had  difficulty  in  distinguishing  from  soft- 
headedness  or  simplemlndedness.  I  shall 
not  don  any  Mandarin's  robes  or  any 
skin  other  than  that  to  which  I  am  ac- 
customed In  order  that  I  may  look  like 
a  majority  leader  or  sound  like  a  ma- 
jority leader — however  a  majority  leader 
is  supposed  to  look  or  soimd.  I  am  what 
I  am  and  no  title,  political  facelifter,  or 
imagemaker  can  alter  it. 

I  believe  that  I  am,  as  are  most  Sena- 
tors, an  ordinary  American  with  a 
normal  complement  of  vices  and,  I  hope, 
virtues,  of  weaknesses  and,  I  hope, 
strengths.  As  such,  I  do  my  best  to  be 
courteous,  decent,  and  understanding  of 
others  and  sometimes  fail  at  it.  But  it 
is  for  the  Senate  to  decide  whether  these 
characteristics  are  Incompatible  with 
the  leadership. 

I  have  tried  to  treat  others  as  I  would 
like  to  be  treated  and  almost  invariably 
have  been.  And  it  is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide,  too,  whether  that  characteristic 
is  incompatible  with  the  Senate  leader- 
ship. 

I  have  done  my  best  to  serve  the  peo- 
ple whom  I  represent  and,  at  the  same 
time,  to  exercise  such  independent  judg- 
ment as  I  may  have  as  to  what  is  best  for 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  on  national  and 
international  issues.  If  that  is  incom- 
patible with  the  Senate  leadership  that, 
too.  is  for  the  Senate  to  decide. 

I  have  always  felt  that  the  President 
of  the  United  States — whoever  he  may 
be — is  entitled  to  the  dignity  of  his  office 
and  is  worthy  of  the  respect  of  the  Sen- 
ate. I  have  always  felt  that  he  bears  a 
greater  burden  of  responsibility  than 
any  individual  Senator  for  the  welfare 
and  security  of  the  Nation,  for  he.  alone, 
can  speak  for  the  Nation  abroad;  and  he 
alone,  at  home,  stands  with  the  Congress 
as  a  whole,  as  constituted  representa- 
tives of  the  entire  American  people.  In 
the  exercise  of  his  grave  responsibilities, 
I  believe  we  have  a  profoimd  responsi- 
bility to  give  him  whatever, understand- 
ing and  support  we  can.  in  good  con- 
science and  In  conformity  with  our 
independent  duties.  I  believe  we  owe  it 
to  the  Nation  of  which  all  our  States  are 
a  part — particularly  in  matters  of  for- 
eign relations — to  give  to  him  not  only 
responsible  opposition  but  responsible 
cooperation.  If  these  concepts,  too,  are 
incompatible  with  the  majority  leader- 
ship, then  that,  too,  is  for  the  Senate  to 
decide. 

And,  finally,  within  this  body  I  believe 
that  every  Member  ought  to  be  equal 
in  fact,  no  less  than  in  theory,  that  they 
have  a  primary  responsibility  to  the 
people  whom  they  represent  to  face  the 
legislative  issues  of  the  Nation.  And 
to  the  extent  that  the  Senate  may  be  in- 
adequate in  thi«  connection,  the  remedy 
lies  not,  in  the  seeking  of  shortcuts,  not 
in  the  cracking  of  nonexistent  whips. 


not  in  wheeling  and  dealing,  but  In  an 
honest  facing  of  the  situation  and  a 
resolution  of  it  by  the  Senate  itself,  by 
accommodation,  by  respect  for  one 
another,  by  mutual  restraint  and,  as 
necessary,  adjustments  in  the  procedures 
of  this  body. 

I  have  been  charged  with  lecturing  the 
Senate.  And  perhaps  these  remarks  will 
also  be  Interpreted  in  this  fashion.  But 
all  I  have  tried  to  do  Is  state  the  facts 
of  this  institution  as  I  see  them.  The 
constitutional  authority  and  responsi- 
bility does  not  lie  with  the  leadership. 
It  lies  with  all  of  us  individually,  collec- 
tively, and  equally.  And  in  the  last 
analysis,  deviations  from  that  principle 
must  in  the  end  act  to  the  detriment  of 
the  institution.  And.  in  the  end,  that 
principle  cannot  be  made  to  prevail  by 
rules.  It  can  prevail  only  if  there  is  a 
high  degree  of  accommodation,  mutual 
restraint  and  a  measure  of  courage — in 
spite  of  our  weaknesses — in  all  of  us. 
It  can  prevail  only,  if  we  recognize  that, 
in  the  end,  it  is  not  the  Senators  as  in- 
dividuals who  are  of  fundamental  im- 
portance. In  the  end.  it  is  the  institu- 
tion of  the  Senate.  It  is  the  Senate  it- 
self as  one  of  the  foundations  of  the 
Constitution.  It  is  the  Senate  as  one  of 
the  rocks  of  the  Republic. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent ttiat  there  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
at  the  end  of  the  statement,  a  detailed, 
item-by-item  record  of  the  action  on 
President  Kennedy's  legislative  recom- 
mendations, as  it  has  been  taken  either 
by  the  Congress  as  a  whole  or  by  the  Sen- 
ate alone.  I  also  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  press  interview  on  the  state  of 
the  Senate  and  its  leadership  which  I 
gave  on  November  13,  1963,  be  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  memo- 
randums were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Thx  Sxnati  and  Its  Lkaokkship 

Mr.  Mansfulo.  Mr.  President,  laat  week  t 
was  Interviewed  In  my  office  by  Mr.  Jerry 
CLeary.  of  the  Washington  Star;  Mr.  Rich- 
ard Dudman.  ot  the  St.  Louis  Poet -Dispatch; 
Mr.  J.  P.  Ter  Horst.  of  the  Detroit  News;  and 
Mr.  George  R.  Kentera.  of  the  Newark  News. 
A  condensation  of  this  interview.  I  assume, 
appeared  In  their  Sunday  papers.  The  con- 
densation, which  was  necessluted  by  space 
UmlUtlons  In  th  papers,  was  made  by  the 
Interviewers.  It  Is.  In  my  Judgment,  faith- 
ful to  the  sense  and  tone  of  the  Interview, 
and  It  had  my  approval.  But  a  condensation 
can  never  be  the  full  story.  And  insofar  as 
the  Senate  Is  concerned,  It  ought  to  have  the 
full  story.  The  reporters  who  conducted  the 
interview  were  aware  of  and  approved  my 
Intention  of  placing  the  full  verbatim  text  In 
the  Congressional  Racoao  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  condensation. 

I  shaU  do  so  today.  I  want  the  record  to 
be  clear  and  complete  as  to  my  attitude  on 
the  questions  which  have  been  expressed  of 
late  on  this  Senate  and  Its  leadership.  This 
Interview  may  not  be  the  last  word  which  I 
shall  have  to  say  on  the  subject.  But  because 
the  lotervlew  was  wholly  spontaneous  and 
conducted  by  highly  skilled  reporters.  It  pro- 
vides an  authentic  Indication  of  what  the 
Senator  from  Montana,  the  majority  leader, 
thinks  on  subjects  which  are  or  ought  to  be 
of  concern — of  very  deep  concern — to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent,  Mr.  President,  that  the  verbatim 
transcript  of  the  interview  to  be  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Rxcord. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  Interview 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"iNTCRVnW  WITH  HON.  MIKE  MANSriELO.  VS. 
SENATOR  ntOM  THE  STATE  09  MONTANA.  2 
P.M.,  WEDNESDAY.  NOVEMBER  13,  1963.  ROOM 
S-a08,  THE  CAPITOt 

"Proceedings 

"Question.  Senator  Mansfield,  there  has 
been  a  lot  said  on  the  Senate  floor  and  In 
the  newspapers  about  the  quality  of  leader- 
ship In  the  Senate.  Since  leadership  Is  fre- 
quently measured  by  what  Is  or  Is  not  accom- 
plished, can  you  teU  us  how  you  view  the 
record  of  the  Senate  under  your  leadership? 

"Senator  Mansiklo.  Well,  as  far  as  the 
analysis  of  the  leadership  or  a  leader  Is  con- 
cerned, that  Is  up  to  each  Individual  to  de- 
cide as  to  whether  it  Is  good,  bad,  or  in- 
different. But  I  think  the  final  test  is  what 
the  Senate  has  done. 

"I  would  say  that  the  Senate,  up  to  this 
time,  has  made  a  very  respectable  record, 
and  for  this  the  Senate  should  get  credit. 
As  far  as  the  Congress  Is  concerned,  we  have 
completed  action  on  43  pieces  of  legislation 
out  of  138,  Including  appropriations,  asked 
for  by  the  President  this  year. 

"In  addition  to  that,  24  other  measures, 
which  have  been  recommended  by  the  Pres- 
ident, have  passed  the  Senate.  One  meas- 
un  has  a  conference  report  filed  and  will 
be  brought  up  som4  time  after  the  aid  bill  Is 
out  of  the  way. 

"There  are  four  measures  In  conference  be- 
tween the  two  Houses.  That  brings  us  to  a 
total  of  72  Items  passed  either  by  the  Con- 
gress as  a  whole  or  by  the  Senate,  or  In 
conference.  Out  of  a  total  of  128  Presi- 
dential recommendations  this  year,  and  that 
is  the  total  of  the  Presidential  recommenda- 
tions, that  would  give  us  an  average  of  58 
percent  up  to  this  moment. 

"Question.  Senator,  could  you  break  those 
down  as  to  whether  they  are  major  pieces 
or  minor  pieces,  and  what  are  some  of  the 
measures  that  have  been  passed  by  the 
SenaU? 

"Senator  MANsrtRU).  Well,  there  have  been 
a  number  of  Important  measures  passed. 
For  example,  the  Defense  Appropriations  Act 
is  one.  That  amounted  to  about  $47  to  $48 
billion.  Equal  pay  for  women,  the  feed 
grains  bill,  housing  for  the  elderly,  medical 
education  aid,  a  mental  health  bill  of  tre- 
mendoxis  importance;  maternal  and  child 
health  services,  military  construction,  mili- 
tary pay,  the  nuclear  test  ben  treaty,  the 
public  debt  celling  has  been  attended  to 
twice,  the  difficult  railroad  labor  dispute  has 
been  settled  at  least  on  a  temporary  basis 
until  next  March  1. 

"We  have  repealed  the  Silver  Purchase  Act; 
passed  six  treaties  In  addition  to  the  nuclear 
test  t>an  treaty.  In  conference  we  have  the 
Pacific  Northwest  power  bill,  the  vocational 
education  bill,  which  is  quite  Important. 
Out  of  conference  and  ready  to  come  up  we 
have  the  higher  education  bill,  which  Is  also 
of  major  significance. 

"All  those  bills,  of  course,  are  not  major, 
but  I  would  point  out  that  in  all  the  Presi- 
dential recommendations,  as  I  see  the  pic- 
ture now,  there  remain  only  three  bills 
which  could  be  considered  of  really  major 
significance.  They  are,  of  course,  the  tax 
bill,  the  civil  rights  bill,  and  the  health  care 
for  the  aged  bill. 

"Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  it  will 
be  possible  in  the  time  that  is  left  before 
Christmas  to  get  action  on  either  of  those 
two  big  ones,  the  tax  or  civil  rights? 

"Senator  MANsroxD.     The  best  I  can  say 
at  this  time  is  that  I  am  hopeful  that  one 
or    the    other    will    be    brought    up    before 
Christmas. 
"Question.  In  the  Senate? 
"Senator  MANsnxLD.  In  the  Senate. 


"Question.  As  the  priority  determines, 
Senator,  the  civil  rights  bill  will  probably 
have  to  be  first? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  Whichever  <me  Is 
ready  first  we  will  take  up. 

"Question.  Senator  Dirksen  estimated  yes- 
terday It  would  be  March  16  before  the 
Finance  Committee  gets  the  tax  bill  out  on 
the  floor.    Does  It  look  that  far  away  to  you? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  Kfaybe  Senator  Dirk- 
sen is  being  a  little  too  pessimistic.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  hearings  will  con- 
clude on  the  tax  bm  on  December  13. 

"I  would  assume  they  would  take  several 
weeks  to  mark  up  that  bill,  which  would 
Indicate  that  it  might  be  available  some- 
time sifter  the  first  of  the  year  for  action 
on  the  Senate  floor. 

"So  I  would  hope  that  if  we  do  not  get  a 
civil  rights  bill  In  between,  that  we  would 
be  ready  to  take  up  the  tax  bill  shortly 
after  New  Year's. 

"Question.  Senator,  it  has  been  generally 
said  and  understood  that  the  Congress  will 
prol>ably  adjoiim  on  December  20.  Do  you 
anticipate  the  civU  rights  bill  could  come 
up  before  then?  If  so,  wouldn't  that  pro- 
long the  session  due  to  lengthy  debate? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  No.  If  the  civil  rights 
bin  does  come  up  before  then,  we  will  take 
It  up,  but  we  will  go  out  at  the  conclusion 
of  business  on  December  20  and  we  will  not 
come  back  until  the  day  after  New  Year's. 

"I  see  no  reason  to  keep  the  Senate  in 
during  the  Christmas  and  New  Year's  holi- 
days. After  all,  this  Ls  only  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress.  We  have  another 
session.  There  is  no  breakofl.  There  is 
no  final  adjournment.  We  have  the  time 
to  do  the  work  which  will  have  to  be  done. 

"Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  from 
now  on  Congress,  because  of  the  growth  of 
the  country  and  so  on.  Is  going  to  be  in  ses- 
sion all  year,  or  do  you  think  they  might  do 
something  that  would  shorten  the  sessions 
in  the  future? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  would  hope 
that  they  coxild  shorten  sessions  or  prepare 
themselves  to  operate  on  a  year-round  basis. 
But  if  they  are  going  to  shorten  the  sessions, 
they  are  going  to  have  to  bring  about  some 
reforms  in  the  rules  of  the  Senate  pertaining 
to  germaneness.  They  will  have  to  do  some- 
thing about  the  fact  that  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee in  the  Senate  cannot  take  up  a  meas- 
ure such  as  the  tax  bill,  for  example,  until 
the  Hoxise  Ways  and  Means  Committee  is 
through  with  it  and  it  has  passed  that  body. 

"I  believe  the  time  taken  on  that  bill  in 
the  other  House  was  approximately  9  months 
this  year.  That  applies  to  other  bills  out  of 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  too. 

"Question.  The  custom  applies  that  to  ap- 
propriations also,  does  it  not? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  correct. 
Some  people  say  that  the  House  has  a  con- 
stitutional right.  I  think  that  Is  a  debatable 
question.  But  I  would  think  that  a  formula 
based  on  what  Senator  Russell  proposed 
some  months  ago,  to  the  effect  that  consider- 
ation be  given  to  half  the  bills  originating 
in  each  House,  is  worthy  of  consideration,  or 
at  least  that  we  could  start  hearings  at  the 
same  time  the  other  body  does. 

"The  same  reasoning  applies  to  bills  out 
of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  because, 
unfortunately,  the  Senate  is  blamed  all  too 
often  for  delays  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  unable  to  act  in  our  committees  until 
the  opposite  committees  in  the  House  have 
acted  on  the  legislation  under  consideration. 

"Question.  Except  for  those  difficulties  you 
have  mentioned,  are  you  generally  satisfied 
with  the  pace  of  business  in  the  Senate  this 
year? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  Yes;  I  am  satisfied. 
I  think  that  the  Senate  as  a  whole  has  done 
a  very  creditable  Job.  I  think  you  only  have 
to  look  at  the  calendar  to  find  out  that  we 
are  pretty  well  caught  up. 


"If  you  will  check  with  the  individual  com- 
mittees, except  for  the  Finance  and  the  Ap- 
propriations Committees,  and  for  reasons  be- 
yond their  control,  you  will  find  that  they 
have  been  oa  the  ball  pretty  much  all  year. 
Contrary  to  popular  reports,  a  good  deal  of 
really  responsible  legislation  has  been  re- 
ported out  of  the  committees,  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate,  and  has  been  passed. 

"Question.  Senator,  in  view  of  that,  you 
would  think  that  most  of  the  Members  of 
the  Senate  would  share  your  pride  in  what 
has  been  accomplished  and  wouldn't  be  in- 
dulging in  some  of  the  criticisms  of  other 
Members  of  the  Senate  that  we  had  last 
week? 

"To  what  would  you  attribute  this  rest- 
lessness or  backbiting,  or  whatever  it  can  be 
described  as? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  the  Members 
are  getting  a  little  restless,  a  little  edgy.  It 
has  been  a  long  session.  It  hasn't  been  a 
dramatic  or  ^amorous  session.  There  are 
other  responsibUities  which  Impinge  upon 
the  activities  of  the  Members  of  this  body. 
But  I  would  say  that  by  and  large,  there  are 
very  few  Members  who  would  be  willing  to 
stand  up  and  state  that  they  are  dissatisfied 
with  the  progress  of  the  Senate. 

"I  have  heard  a  lot  about  these  cloakroom 
rxmiors.  I  am  afraid  that  most  of  these 
cloakroom  rumors  come  out  of  the  inoagina- 
tions  and  the  speculations  of  members  of 
the  press.  I  have  yet  to  see  one  of  these 
cloakroom  commandos  that  they  talk  about, 
and  if  there  are  any  I  wish  they  would  come 
to  me  and  make  their  views  known,  and,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  would  get  up  on  the 
Senate  fioor  and  do  the  same  thing. 

"Question.  Senator,  It  is  frequently  said 
that  you  believe  in  dealing  with  other  Sen- 
ators as  one  adult  to  another  and  that  not 
all  Members  of  the  Senate  are  prepared  for 
that  treatment  and  really  would  like  to  have 
their  arms  twisted  now  and  then. 

"Senator  Mansfield.  I  wovUd  disagree  com- 
pletely. I  think  this  Lb  a  body  of  mature 
men  and  women.  They  want  to  be  treated 
as  equals.  They  are.  I  expect  to  be  treated 
by  them  as  I  treat  them,  and  I  am. 

"Question.  Senator  Mansfikld,  what  are 
yoiu:  feelings  about  the  resolution  introduced 
the  other  day  by  Senator  Proxmirz,  of  Wis- 
consin, that  the  leadership  of  both  Houses 
should  get  together  and  try  to  expedite  the 
business  of  the  second  session  of  this  Con- 
gress? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  I  think,  that 
psychologically  It  may  have  some  effect,  but 
practically  it  would  have  none.  After  all, 
what  power  do  the  leaders  have  to  Xoroe 
these  committees,  to  twist  their  arms,  to 
wheel  and  deal,  and  so  forth  and  so  on,  to 
get  them  to  rush  things  up  or  to  speed 
their  procedure? 

"The  leaders  in  the  Senate,  at  least,  have 
no  power  delegated  to  them  except  on  the 
basis  of  courtesy,  accommodation,  and  a 
sense  of  responslbUity.  I  see  nothing  to  be 
gained  by  it.  I  see  nothing  to  be  lost  by  the 
introduction  of  that  particular  resolution. 

"Question.  Sir,  did  I  understand  you  to  say 
that  it  wouldn't  help  if  the  committees  de- 
cided not  to  go  along?  You  did  say  there  is 
nothing  you  can  do  about  the  committee 
pace;  Is  that  right? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  That  is  correct.  We 
can  ask  the  committees,  and  I  have  had  four 
or  five  meetings  this  year  with  committee 
chairmen,  for  reports  on  their  work.  I  have 
asked  them  to  speed  up  their  procedures  on 
certain  pieces  of  legislation. 

"They  have  been  most  cooperative.  There 
has  been  no  dllatoriness  that  I  am  aware  of. 
and  despite  reports  to  the  contrary  I  have 
seen  no  evidence  of  any  delaying  action  on 
the  part  ot  the  southerners;  nor  have  I  seen 
any  evidence  of  delay  on  the  part  of  Senator 
Btro,  whose  committee  Is  consiilerliig  the 
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tax  bill  »t  th«  moment.  As  •  m*tt«r  of  fact, 
on  at  l«act  three  or  four  occasions  over  the 
(Mst  5  or  6  months  Senator  Btsd  has  come 
to  me  and  asked  me  to  see  IX  there  wasnt 
some  way  the  House  could  speed  up  the  tax 
bill  ao  that  his  committee  could  get  started 
on  it. 

"He  also  stated  that  he  thought  that  they 
could  finish  their  consideration  of  the  bill 
In  the  vicinity  of  6  weeks.  That  has  been 
extended,  but  I  would  be  the  last  one  In  the 
world  to  question  HAmar  Btvd's  good  faith 
as  some  have. 

"Question.  That  8  or  8  weeks  would  be 
measured  against  8  or  9  months  In  the  House, 
wouldn't  It? 

"Senator  Manstixu).  That  Is  correct.  A  lot 
of  people  do  not  take  that  comparison  Into 
consideration. 

"Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  the  Mag- 
nuson  plan  would  help  In  the  future,  of 
having  two  sessions  a  year? 

"Senator  Manstixu).  I  certainly  do.  I 
have  advocated  It  for  a  long  time  because 
what  Senator  Magnxtson's  proposal  would  do 
would  be  to  have  a  legislative  session  and 
an  appropriation  session. 

"At  the  present  time,  what  we  do  is  to 
sandwich  the  appropriation  bills,  some  of 
them,  way  up  In  the  tens  of  billions  of 
dollars  between  other  legislative  proposals. 
We  do  not  give  them  the  attention  they 
deserve.  Consequently,  I  think  we  are  sub- 
ject to  the  charge  of  hasty  and  ill-considered 
legislation,  although  I  must  admit  in  all 
honesty  that  we  do  depend  upon  committees 
to  a  large  extent,  and  we  are  fairly  certain 
that  the  committees  go  into  the  necessary 
details  and  we  can  take  their  reports  and 
their  recommendations  with  good  heart. 

"Question.  Senator,  what  would  be  neces- 
sary to  bring  this  about? 

"Senator  MANsnzLo.  Just  the  passage  of 
tlM  Magnuson  proposal,  which  I  imderstand 
Is  In  the  Rules  Committee,  if  it  has  been 
introduced  this  year.    I  am  not  certain. 

"Question.  He  told  me  the  other  day  he 
was  going  to  ask  the  Rules  Committee  to 
look  Into  it  in  the  coming  session. 

"Senator  Manstixld.  Well,  I  would  like  to 
see  it  reported  out.  I  would  like  to  see  It 
passed,  because  while  tradition  is  a  great 
thing  In  the  Senate  and  I  believe  In  It,  I 
think  that  as  times  change  the  Senate  has 
to  change,  too.  This  Is  one  way  that  we 
could  change. 

"I  think  we  also  ought  to  reduce  the  nxim- 
ber  necessary  to  invoke  cloture  from  two- 
thirds  of  those  present  and  voting  to  three- 
fifths.  I  think  we  ought  to  follow  Senator 
Pastoek's  idea  of  a  rule  of  germaneness  for 
the  first  4  or  5  hours  each  day,  and  I  think 
we  ought  to  do  something  about  the  author- 
ity which  each  Individual  Senator  has  to 
object  to  tinanlmous-consent  requests. 

"The  times  call  for  a  change.  Changes 
must  be  made  without  undermining  the 
foundations  of  the  Senate  as  an  institution. 
But  with  the  questions  coming  before  us  In 
this  day  and  age  I  think  that  changes  are 
mandatory,  though  I  would  not  go  as  far  as 
some  of  our  Members  would  reconunend. 

"Question.  When  you  spoke  of  imanlmous 
consent  a  while  ago,  did  you  mean  to  a  com- 
mittee meeting  or  unanimous  consent  on 
anything? 

"Senator  MANsnxLo.  Well,  I  think  we  have 
to  be  a  little  selective.  To  committee  meet- 
ings, for  example.  There  is  no  reason  why 
conunlttee  meetings  cannot  meet  on  many 
occasions  while  the  Senate  Is  In  session.  In 
that  way,  conunlttee  work  could  be  speeded 
up  and  legislation  could  be  brought  to  the 
floor  that  much  more  quickly  and  possibly 
as  a  result  in  the  overall  picture  the  Con- 
gress could  adjoiu-n  that  much  sooner.  But 
any  Senator  has  the  right  to  object  to  any 
kind  of  a  unanimous-consent  request,  and 
I  think  that  that  gives  too  much  power  to 
any  one  Senator  In  a  100-Member  body. 


"Question.  Senator,  do  you  think  a  major- 
ity of  the  Senators  feel  this  way  about  It, 
as  you  do,  and  that  such  a  thing  could  be 
pttssed? 

"Senator  Manstxeld.  I  think  at  times  they 
feel  that  way.  depending  on  the  circum- 
stances. But  I  think  it  wotild  be  worth  a 
test  on  the  Senate  floor  and  then  we  would 
see  what  the  Senate  would  feel.  No  one 
could  tell  at  the  moment. 

"Question.  In  connection  with  the  pace  of 
the  Senate  and  the  matter  of  getting  work 
done,  In  the  last  session.  In  the  87th,  there 
was  considerable  criticism  that  the  White 
House  had  been  too  heavyhanded  on  the 
Hill.  This  session  some  of  us  have  heard 
conrunents  from  Members  indicating  that  the 
President  and  his  advisers  have  not  been 
there  when  their  help  was  needed. 

"How  do  you  feel  about  this  question  of 
preesvire  or  lack  of  It  or  coordination  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  White  Hoiise? 

"Senator  Manstixu).  I  have  had  nothing 
but  the  utmost  in  cooperation  insofar  as 
Senate- White  House  relations  are  concerned. 
They  have  never  been  heavyhanded.  They 
have  been  understanding  and  they  have  real- 
ized that  we  have  our  responsibilities. 

"As  far  as  I  am  concerned  personally.  I  have 
nothing  but  words  of  praise  for  the  relation- 
ship which  exists  between  the  White  House 
and  this  body. 

"Question.  One  complaint  we  hear  some- 
times is  that  the  scheduling  of  votes  is  so 
uncertain  that  Senators  can't  tell  when  it  is 
safe  to  be  out  of  town  and  miss  a  rollcall 
vote. 

"Do  you  consider  that  the  responsibility  of 
the  leadership,  to  try  to  group  these  votes 
and  make  the  schedule  known  In  advance? 

"Senator  MANsnxLD.  Insofar  as  possible.  I 
must  say  I  have  been  at  fault  many  times 
In  that  respect.  But  when  you  have  people, 
colleagues,  come  to  you  two  or  three  times 
a  week  and  say,  'Please  don't  bring  up  this 
bill  on  that  day.'  'Please  don't  vote  at  this 
hour,'  'I  have  an  engagement  out  home  and 
I  can't  be  here,'  It  places  the  leadership  in 
a  very  difficult  position,  because  the  leader- 
ship cannot  tell  a  Member  to  stay  on  the 
floor.  He  can  ask  the  Members  to  stay  on 
the  floor,  but  they  can  thumb  their  noses 
at  him  and  they  do  It  quite  often. 

"As  I  said  before,  the  leadership  has  no 
real  power,  none  at  all.  He  has  to  oi>erate 
on  the  basis  of  persuasion,  accommodation, 
understanding,  but  he  has  to  expect  some- 
thing like  that  In  return.  But  all  too  often 
Members  have  come  to  me,  and  on  occasion 
some  have  even  threatened  me,  that  they 
didn't  want  votes  at  a  certain  time  or  on  a 
certain  day,  that  they  had  engagements  back 
home  or  they  wanted  to  go  some  place  for 
some  reason,  and — very  rarely — if  I  did  not 
accommodate  them,  well,  they  would  see  that 
there  was  a  lot  of  talk  and  no  action  would 
be  taken  on  the  floor  and  so  forth  and  so 
on. 

"So  the  result  is  we  have  to  try  and  get 
along  with  our  colleagues  on  the  best  pos- 
sible basts  and  do  the  best  we  can  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  legislation  running.  Keep  In 
mind  the  fact  that  there  is  always  other 
legislation  to  be  considered  and  that  you 
need  this  vote,  that  vote  and  all  these  votes. 
It  Isn't  easy.     Tou  are  subject  to  criticism. 

"I  have  bent  perhaps  too  often  to  extend 
favors  of  this  nature  to  my  colleagues.  I 
have  been  criticized.  The  criticism  is  Justi- 
fied. But  I  do  not  know  how  else  to  operate 
if  the  Members  themselves  do  not  show  a 
sense  of  maturity  and  recognize  the  fact  that 
their  Job  Is  here,  to  represent  the  people  and 
their  States,  and  that  their  engagements  are 
of  secondary  Importance. 

"Question.  Is  there  too  much  absenteeism 
In  the  Senate? 

"Senator  MANsnxu).  There  Is. 

"Question.  Sir,  It  seems  InevlUble  that  if 
and  when  the  civil  rights  bill  comes  up  In 


the  Senate  there  la  going  to  be  a  filibuster 
of  some  kind.  I  think  you  are  aware  that  In 
the  past  there  has  been  some  criticism  of 
you  on  the  grounds  you  haven't  held  people's 
feet  to  the  fire,  so  to  speak,  and  kept  them 
up  all  night. 

"Senator  Manstixu).  I  don't  Intend  to. 
This  U  not  a  circus  or  a  sideshow.  We  are 
not  operating  in  a  pit  with  specUtors  com- 
ing Into  the  galleries  late  at  night  to  see 
Senators  of  the  Republic  come  out  in  bed- 
room slippers,  without  neckties,  with  hair 
uncombed,  and  pajama  tops  sticking  out  of 
their  necks. 

"I  believe  there  is  a  certain  amount  of 
dignity  and  decorxim  attached  to  this  insti- 
tution and  to  the  position  that  each  of  us 
hold.  Regardless  of  the  consequences,  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  dignity  will  be 
upheld  and  the  best  interests  of  this  insti- 
tution will  be  looked  after  as  long  as  I  hap- 
I>en  to  be  the  leader. 

"Question.  You  would  rather  see  the  rules 
modernized  than  go  to  an  endurance  con- 
test? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  Of  course.  Who 
wins  In  an  endurance  contest?  Not  the 
older  members,  not  those  who  may  be  under 
medical  treatment.  But  the  minority  wins, 
because  they  are  well  disciplined;  they  know 
what  they  are  doing.  They  operate  on  a  4- 
hour-shlft  basis.  Some  of  those  who  are 
always  spouting  off  and  talking  about  how 
much  they  are  for  civil  rights,  this,  that,  or 
the  other  thing,  where  are  they  when  you 
want  them?  When  you  want  a  qu(M-um  call? 
They  are  not  around. 

"So  as  far  as  being  a  whipcracker  or  a 
coordinator  for  a  Roman  holiday,  count  me 
out. 

"Question.  Senator,  It  sounds  as  though 
you  are  making  a  good  case  for  the  prop- 
osition that  being  a  Senator  is  a  full-time 
Job. 

"Senator  Mansfixlo.  It  is.  and  it  is  getting 
to  be  mc»-e  and  more  of  a  full-time  Job.  I 
wish  my  colleagues  would  all  realise  It. 
Most  of  them  do.  fortunately,  but  not  all 
of  them. 

"Question.  Do  you  think,  sir,  that  In  light 
of  the  fact  that  you  think  it  Is  a  full-time 
Job  that  the  Senate  should  undertake,  or 
the  Congress  should  undertake,  to  eetab- 
lish  some  kind  of  code  of  ethics  which  It 
expects  of  the  executive  branch,  so  that 
Members  will  not  have  outelde  financial  and 
business  interests  which  might  Interfere 
with  their  duties  here? 

"Senator  Manstielo.  That  Is  a  question 
which  I  do  not  feel  that  I  am  qualified  to 
answer  for  the  Senate.  But  I  do  feel  I  am 
qualified  to  answer  personally.  As  far  as  I 
personally  am  concerned,  yes. 

"Question.  What  would  be  the  natxire  of 
such  a  code  of  ethics? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, speaking  personally,  not  for  the  Sen- 
ate, I  think  it  should  list  outside  ntock- 
holdings  and  other  business  Interests,  as 
has  been  done  by  Senators  Claek,  Yotjnc 
of  Ohio,  Scott  of  Pennsylvania,  and  perhaps 
others. 

"I  recall  several  years  ago  when  Senator 
Claek  listed  his  outside  interests.  I  listed 
mine.    It  was  very  easy.    I  had  none. 

"Question.  How  difficult  would  It  be  to  get 
Congress  as  a  whole  to  require  disclosure 
of  that  sort? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  something 
that  the  Congress,  itself,  should  consider, 
and  I  personally  would  not  want  to  talk  on 
it  except  as  it  affects  me  personally. 

"Question.  Sir,  do  you  think  personally 
that  this  would  increase  the  confidence  of 
the  voters  of  this  country  in  their  elected 
representatives  ? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  Not  necessarily,  be- 
cause I  think  that  there  are  those  who.  If 
their  holdings  were  common  knowledge, 
would  be  looked  upon  with  suspicion  every 
time  they  voted  on  a  certain  kind  of  measure. 
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"As  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  think  that  the 
Senate  is  a  very  honest  body.  I  think  the 
Individual  Members  of  the  Senate  are  honest 
representatives  of  the  people.  I  would  not 
want  suspicion  to  be  cast  upon  them,  because 
after  having  observed  them  for  several 
decades  now  I  have  nothing  but  the  highest 
admiration  for  the  membership  of  this  body, 
not  only  today  but  as  it  existed  down  through 
the  years  that  I  have  been  here,  and  that 
applies  to  both  RepubllCEms  and  Democrats. 
"Questior^.  But  the  Congress  seems  to  point 
this  suspicion  toward  people  who  are  selected 
for  executive  Jobs  In  the  administration  by 
its  actions. 

"Senator  Mansfield.  That  Is  correct.  I 
have  felt  for  a  long  time  that  the  Congress 
has  carried  this  idea  of  conflict  of  interest 
entirely  too  far  as  regards  Presidential  ap- 
pointees. A  nominee  should  not  be  consid- 
ered dishonest  because  a  p>articular  admin- 
istration wants  him  to  undertake  a  particular 
Job. 

"The  result  is  we  cast  guilt  on  these  peo- 
ple who  appear  before  our  committees  In  the 
process  of  nomination,  unwittingly,  of  course. 
We  make  them  strip  themselves  of  their 
stocks  which  might  come  in  conflict.  I  think 
It  is  very  unfair.  I  think  If  a  man  is  brought 
Into  Oovernment  he  should  be  considered 
honest  until  proven  otherwise.  He  should 
be  looked  into  thoroughly  before  they  are 
appointed,  as  I  am  sure  they  are,  and  I  do 
not  think  they  should  get  rid  of  their  stocks 
nor  do  I  think  they  should  be  subjected  to 
the  Inquisition  which  many  of  them  have 
to  suffer  on  the  basis  of  this  conflict-of-in- 
terest proposal. 

"Question.  At  any  rate,  you  would  say 
what  is  sauce  for  the  goose  Is  sauce  for  the 
gander? 

"Senator  Mansfisld.  As  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned personally,  yes. 

"Question.  Senator,  in  light  of  that,  do 
you  think  that  the  Senate's  decision  to  In- 
vestigate the  outside  activities  of  Its  staff 
employees  should  be  limited  to  those  em- 
ployees or  should  the  Investigation  proceed 
to  wherever  the  evidence  leads  it? 

"Senator  Mansfsslo.  It  should  be  limited 
to  those  employees  who  are  employees  of  the 
Senate  as  a  whole.  As  far  as  the  employees 
In  a  Senator's  office  are  concerned,  that  is 
that  particular  Senator's  direct  responsibil- 
ity. 

"As  far  as  the  Senators  themselves  are 
concerned,  that  Is  something  which  they 
themselves  must  face  up  to. 

"I  would  point  out  that  there  have  been 
bills  in  the  Rules  Committee  for  well  over  a 
decade — I  think  the  longest  in  time  Is  Sena- 
tor Morse's  and  there  have  been  bills  Intro- 
duced by  Senators  Keating,  Javits,  Case, 
Neubekger,  and  others — seeking  to  bring 
about  this  disclosure  on  the  part  of  Sena- 
tors. 

"These  bills  are  lying  fallow  in  the  Rules 
Committee.  I  would  hope  that  the  Rules 
Committee  In  good  time  would  take  them 
up  and  report  them  out  and  bring  them  to 
the  Senate  floor  for  consideration  and 
debate. 

"But  getting  back  to  your  original  ques- 
tion, I  think  the  Williams  resolution  should 
be  adhered  to  strictly,  and  that  applies  only 
to  employees  of  the  Senate.  There  are  bills 
to  „take  care  of  the  Senators  themselves. 
They  should  be  taken  up  in  due  time  by  the 
Rules  Committee. 

"Question.  Not  aa  a  legal  matter,  but  as  a 
psychological  matter,  something  that  might 
affect  the  country,  Isn't  there  some  weight 
to  the  argument  of  a  Senate  employee  who 
might  say,  'Well,  what  is  wrong  if  I  have 
outside  business  interests,  because  my 
bosses  do?' 

"Senator  Mansfield.  There  is  an  argument 
there  and  a  good  one.  I  must  say  that  as 
far  as  the  outside  Interests  of  Senate  em- 


ployees are  concerned,  the  fault  primarily 
lies  with  the  Senate,  itself,  because  we  have 
laid  down  no  rxiles,  regulations,  or  guide- 
lines. Therefore,  the  employees  of  this  body 
are  free  to  do  what  they  want  to,  within  the 
limits  of  the  law,  and  It  Is  not  up  to  us 
to  point  the  finger  at  them  because  we 
haven't  said  nay  nor  have  we  laid  out  guide- 
lines which  they  should  follow. 

"There  again  I  would  say  that  basically  the 
fault  Is  the  Senate's  for  not  meeting  its  obli- 
gations and  laying  out  rules  and  regulations. 

"Question.  Do  you  think  that  the  Senate 
will  do  that  now,  that  is.  Issue  such  guide- 
lines? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  I  think  that  they  will. 
As  far  as  Senate  employees  who  are  directly 
or  indirectly  subject  to  the  Democratic  con- 
ference, that  is  being  done  at  the  present 
time. 

"Question.  Do  you  think  the  disclosures 
about  Robert  Baker,  the  former  majority 
secretary,  have  hurt  the  reputation  of  the 
Senate  In  the  country? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  Well,  all  I  can  say  is 
this,  that  as  far  as  Bobby  Baker's  work  in 
the  Senate  was  concerned,  it  was j,  excellent 
and  efficient.  He  did  his  Job  well.  As  for 
the  rest  of  the  question,  yes. 

"Question.  Senator  Mansfield,  do  you  ever 
find  it  frustrating  to  be  leader  of  a  group  of 
66  other  men  who  range  from  Senator  Wil- 
liams of  New  Jersey  to  Senator  Lausche  of 
Ohio? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  I  find  it  frustrating, 
exhilarating,  and  depressing. 

"Question.  That  is  a  good  note  to  finish  on. 

"Question.  Sir.  I  Just  have  one  other 
question.  Senator,  if  I  may  ask  it. 

"You  come  from  Montana  and  the  West 
supposedly  is  beginning  to  look  like  Gold- 
water  territory  to  a  lot  of  Republicans  and 
perhaps  to  many  Democrats.  How  do  you 
feel  about  your  own  chances  for  reelection 
next  year  and  the  chances  of  the  Democratic 
Party  doing  a  better  Job  of  picking  up  West- 
ern States  they  missed  In  1960? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  First,  I  wouldn't  give 
the  Rocky  Mountain  West  to  Goldwater.  I 
think  it  is  Just  as  much  Kennedy  country 
as  it  Is  Goldwater  territory. 

"Second,  as  far  as  my  own  future  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  little  early  for  me  to  say  any- 
thing. Montana  Is  a  two-party  State.  No 
one  is  invincible  In  this  profession.  No  mat- 
ter who  runs  for  the  Senate  next  year,  he  Is 
going  to  have  an  extremely  difficult  Job. 
Campaigns  In  Montana  are  tough,  but  I  have 
been  a  pretty  lucky  man.  I  have  been  back 
here  for  21  years,  which  Is  a  long  time.  I 
have  had  the  breaks.  I  have  had  the  benefit 
of  the  doubt  in  the  minds  of  lots  of  my 
people. 

"When  we  go  Into  next  year's  campaign,  I 
will  either  win  or  I  will  lose,  and  whichever 
way  it  comes  out  I  will  have  no  apologies  and 
no  regrets. 

"Question.  You  will  have  no  regrets  or  no 
inhibitions  about  campaigning  on  the  Ken- 
nedy ticket? 

"Senator  Mansfield.  None  in  the  least.  I 
am  delighted  to  campaign  on  the  Kennedy 
ticket  and  in  behalf  of  President  Kennedy 
and  all  the  way. 

"The  Press.  Thank  you  very  much,  Sen- 
ator." 

Senate  Action  Status  of  Presidential  Rec- 
ommendations (Legislative.  122';  Appro- 
PRiATioN^tiS^ .  Senate  Democratic  Policy 
CoMMrrrEE 

Recap:  Action  completed  (4S);  conference 
reports  filed  (2);  In  conference  (6);  passed 
Senate  (26);  Senate  Calendar  (2);  commit- 
tee action  (28);  no  action  (28);  no  legisla- 
tion (3). 


1  Excluded  from  totals 
slon  of  specific  proposals. 
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ACTION    completed     (4S) 

1.  AEC  authorization.     Public  Law  88-72. 

Appropriationa 

2.  Agriculture     supplemental     for     1963. 
Public  Law  88-1. 

3.  Supplemental,  1963.    Public  Law  88-25. 

Fiscal  Year  1964 

4.  Etefense.    Public  Law  88-149. 
6.  Interior.    Public  Law  88-79. 

6.  Labor-HEW.     Public  Law  88-136. 

7.  Treasury-Post  Office.    Public  Law  88-39. 

8.  Civil     Rights     Commission     extension. 
Public  Law  88-152. 

9.  Corporate-excise  tax  extension.     Public 
Law  88-52. 

10.  District    of     Columbia     fiscal     affairs. 
Public  Law  88-104. 

11.  DUtrlct    of    Colvunbla    National    Cul- 
tural Center.     Public  Law  88-100. 

12.  Disarmament    Agency — Increased    au- 
thorization.   Public  Law  88-. 

13.  Equal   pay    for    women.     Public   Law 
88-38. 

14.  Equal   time  suspension.     Public   Law 
88-. 

15.  Export-Import  Bank  extension.    Public 
88-101. 

16.  Peed  grains.     Public  Law  8&-26. 

17.  Foreign  Service  buildings.    Public  Law 
88-94. 

18.  Housing  for  elderly — Increased  author- 
ization.   Public  Law  88-158. 

19.  Medical   education   aid.     Public   Law 
88-129. 

20.  Mental  health.    Public  Law  88-129. 

21.  Mental      retardation — Child      health. 
Public  Law  88-156. 

22.  Military     construction     authcHizatlon. 
Public  Law  88-174. 

23.  Military  pay.    Public  Law  88-132. 

24.  Military    proc\u%ment    authorization. 
Public  Law  88-28. 

25.  Outdoor  recreation.    Public  Law  88-29. 
26-28.  Public    debt — increase    celling:    To 

August  30,  1963.  Public  Law  88-30;  to  No- 
vember 30,  1963.  Public  Law  88-106;  to  June 
29.  1964,  Public  Law  88-. 

29.  Railroad    labor    dispute.     Public    Law 
88-108. 

30.  Railroad       retirement       amendments. 
Public  Law  88-138. 

31.  Reorganization  Plan  I — ^Roosevelt  Li- 
brary.    Effective  July  26. 

32.  Silver     policy      repeal.      Public      Law 
88-36. 

33.  Space      authorization.      Public      Law 
88-113. 

34.  Tax  on  air  passenger  transportation — 
extend  at  5  percent.     Public  Law  88-52. 

Treaties  ratified 

35.  Nuclear  test  ban. 

36.  Coffee    agreement. 

37.  Consular  convention  with  Korea. 

38.  Consular  convention  with  Japan. 

39.  Extradition      Treaty      With      Brazil — 
amend. 

40.  Extradition  Treaty  With  Israel. 

41.  Extradition  Treaty  With  Sweden. 

42.  Protocol   to  International  Civil  Avia- 
tion Convention. 

43.  UMT  extension — 4  years.     Public  Law 
88-2. 

44.  Veterans'  family  benefits.     Public  Law 
88-21. 

45.  World    Bank — Increase    capital    stock. 
Public  Law  88-178. 

CONFERENCE  REPORTS  ITLKD    (S> 

1.  Higher  education.     House  adopted  No- 
vember 6. 

2.  Legislative.      House     adopted     Novem- 
ber-13. 

XM   CONFXSENCS    (S> 

1-3.  Appropriations.     Agriculture.  District 
Of  Coliunbla,  Independent  offices. 

4.  Foreign  aid  authorization. 

5.  Pacific   Northwest   power. 
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6.  Vocational  education — ^Natlotwl  Defense 
Kducatloa  Act — ^Impacted  areas. 

PASBSO  SKIfATS    <*«> 

1.  AEC  aupplemental  authorlsaUon  of  tlT 

million  for  nuclear  weapons  program.     (Ko- 
vember  31.) 

2.  Air  pollution  control.     (November  19.) 

3.  Airport  cozutructlon  extension.  (Au> 
gust  36.) 

4.  Area  redevelopment.     (Jxine  26.) 

5.  Dairy  program.     (CXrtober  10.) 

6.  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  extension. 
(September  26.) 

7.  Land-use    adjustments.     (October    11.) 
8-0.  Manpower  Training  Act  amendments 

(two  bills). 

10.  Masa  transit.     (April  4.) 

11-14.  Migratory  labor:  four  bills — S.  521, 
8.  523,  8.  524.  8.  525. 

15.  National  Defense  Education  Act — ex- 
tend loan  forgiveness  provision.  8.  669. 
(October  34.) 

16.  National  Service  Corps.     (August  14.) 

17.  President's  Transition  Act.  Passed 
Senate  amended  October  17. 

18.  Public  defenders.     (August  6.) 

19.  SEC  amendments.     (July  SO.) 
30-22.  Shorelines:    Lake    Mead;    Canyon- 
lands;  Ozark  National  Rivers. 

23.  Water  pollution  control.     (October  16.) 

24.  Water  resources  research  program. 
(April  23.) 

26.  Wlldemness.     (AprU  9.) 

26.  Youth  employment.     (April  10.) 


MATS    CAI^XMBAB     (S) 

1.  International  air  rates,  S.  1640. 

2.  Library  services  construction,  8.  2367. 

SSNATX    COMMTTTCX    ACTIOH     (1S> 

Apftroprimtiona 

1-4.  state-JusUce-Commercc-Judlciary, 
markup  week  of  December  3. 

Public  works  bearings  concluded  Novem- 
b«'30. 

Military  construction  hearings  underway. 

Foreign  aid  hearings  underway. 

5.  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963.  Senate  Judi- 
ciary, Intermittent  bearings  since  July  16. 

6.  Civil  service  retirement  financing,  8. 
1862.  Senate  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service 
hearings,  concluded  August  14. 

7.  Cotton  program.  Senate  Agriculture 
hearings.  May  20-27. 

Education 
a-13.  (Senate  labor  bearings,  ended  June 
30).  Adult  basic  education,  cooperative  re- 
search, elementary  and  secondary  school  con- 
struction, teacher  quality,  teacher  training  of 
exceptional  children. 

13.  Equal  employment  opportunity.  Sen- 
ate Labor  Subcommittee,  approved  Septem- 
ber 16. 

14.  Foreign  Affairs  Academy:  8.  868.  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations,  markup  July  10. 

15.  Housing  for  elderly — make  sln^  per- 
sons eligible  for  moderate  Income  housing: 
8.  1170.  Senate  Banking  hearings.  October 
3-4. 

16.  Inter- American  Bank — Increase  con- 
tribution: HJl.  7406.  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions hearings.  November  15. 

17.  International  Development  Associa- 
tion— Increase  resowces  8.  2214.  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  hearings  November  15. 

18.  Land  conservation  f\ind,  including  user 
fees.  Senate  Interior  hearings  concluded 
March  8.    Executive  August  26. 

19.  National  Forest  Roads  and  Trails.  8. 
1147.  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee, 
concluded  hearings  July  31;  Executive  Au- 
gxist  16. 

20.  Pay  bUl.  Senate  Poet  Office  and  Civil 
Service — one  hearing  September  3. 

21.  Presidential  Conunisslon  on  Automa- 
tion. Senate  Joint  Resolution  106.  Senate 
Labor  hetuings  started  November  15. 

23.  River  basin  planning.  8.  1111.  Senate 
Interior  ordered  reported  November  23. 


23.  Shorelines:  Oregon  dunes.  8.  1137. 
Senate  Interior  ordered  reported  November 
23. 

24.  Stockpile  disposal.  8.  2372.  Hearings 
March  7,  1962;  January  SO,  1963. 

25.  Tax  reform-cut.  Senate  Finance  hear- 
ings started  October  15. 

28-27.  Transportation  policy  (two  bills)  8. 
1061,  8.  1062.  Senate  Commerce  hearings 
concluded  October  24. 

28.  Watershed  Act  Amendments — ^multiple 
vtam.  8.  666.  Senate  Agriculture  hearings 
June  3. 

NO     ACTION     IN     SZNATS     (28) 

I.  Air  carriers — limit  subsidy  payments.  8. 
1884:  Senate  Commerce. 

3.  Airports — Ehilles  and  National — man- 
agement.   Senate  Commerce. 

3.  Bank  accounts — savings  and  loans — In- 
crease Insurance  coverage.  8.  1799:  Senate 
Banking  will  wait  for  House. 

4.  Bureaus  of  Community  Health  and  En- 
vironmental In  NIH — create.     Senate  Labor. 

6.  CItU  defense — foodstuff  stockpile.  8. 
1711.    Senate  Armed  Services. 

6.  Coffee  Agreement — implement.  Senate 
Finance. 

7.  District  of  Columbia  home  rule — Senate 
District  of  Columbia. 

8.  District  of  Columbia  transit  system. 
Senate  District  of  Columbia. 

9.  Fallout  shelter.    Senate  Armed  Services. 

10.  Food  and  drug  amendments.  Senate 
Labor. 

II.  Food  stamp  plan.  Senate  Agrlc\il- 
tural. 

13.  FPC— Gas  Industry.  8.  1463:  Senate 
Commerce. 

13.  Group  practice  facilities,  mortgage  In- 
surance.   8.  1436:  Senate  Labor. 

14.  Hill-Burton  Act— extension  and  expan- 
sion.   8.  894:  Senate  Labor. 

15.  Immigration  amendments.  S.  1933: 
Senate  Judiciary. 

16.  Interest  equalization  tax. 

17.  Medicare.    8.  880:   Senate  Finance. 

18.  Mental  health— Vocational  rehabUl- 
tatlon.    8.  968:  Senate  Labor. 

19.  Minimum  wage  coverage  expansion. 
Senate  Labor. 

20.  Patient  fee  Increase.     Senate  Judiciary. 
31.  Peace  Corps— expansion.    Senate  For- 
eign Relations. 

23.  Political  campaign  tax  Incentives. 
Senate  Finance. 

23.  Public  welfare  work-training.  8. 
1803:  Senate  Finance. 

23.  Reorganisation  Act  Extension 

(amended ) .    Senate  Government  Operations. 

25-26.  Social  Security  admendments.  8. 
1357,  1358.    Senate  Finance. 

27.  Unemployment  compensation — Per- 
manent program.     8.  1542:  Senate  Finance. 

28.  UJJ.  Participation  Act.  Senate  Foreign 
Relations. 

NO  LXOmUtTION    (3  ^) 

1.  Narcotics  control.  President  reviewing 
Advisory  Commission  report. 

2.  User  charges — fuels — air  freight. 

3.  Urban  Affairs  Department. 

STA-nrs  or  appsopsiation  bxixs,  nacAL  teas 

1SS4    AND    BnPPLZlCXMTS    XSSS 

Enacted  into  law:  {€) 

Defense. 

Interior. 

Labor-HEW. 

Treasury-Post  Office -Executive  Office. 

Agriculture  supplemental,  1963. 

Supplemental,  1963. 

Conference  report  ready:  (1) 
Legislative — adopted  In  Hooaa  November 
13. 


^Not  Included   in  totals  for  Presidential 
recommendations. 


In  conference:  (J) 
Agrlcultiire. 
DC. 
Independent  offices. 

In  Senate  committee:  (4) 
Military  construction. 
Public  works. 

State-Justlce-Commerce-Judlciary.    Mark- 
up week  of  December  3. 
Foreign  aid — hearings  started  November  18. 

No  action:  (i) 
Supplemental,  1964. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT  BY 
SENATOR  MORSE 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  was  within  the  right 
for  anyone  yesterday,  out  of  loyalty  to 
the  President  of  the  United  States — If 
that  is  their  conception  of  loyalty — ^to 
vote  to  lay  the  Mundt  bill  on  the  table. 
But  I  resent  the  imputation  that  any 
Senator  who  voted  in  favor  of  the  Mundt 
bill  or  against  laying  it  on  the  table  is 
disloyal  to  the  President.  Those  that 
have  that  conception  of  lojralty  should 
speak  for  themselves,  but  not  for  those 
of  us  in  favor  of  the  Mundt  bill. 

When  the  White  House  called  my  oCBce 
yesterday  morning,  through  its  aid.  Mr. 
Manatos.  he  notified  me  that  the  Presi- 
dent would  like  to  have  me  vote  against 
the  Mundt  bill.  I  notified  the  President, 
through  Mr.  Manatos,  that  I  would  vote 
for  the  Mundt  bill  because  in  my  Judg- 
ment it  was  in  the  public  interest. 

The  people  of  Oregon  elected  me  to  sit 
in  the  Senate  and  vote  in  accordance  with 
the  facts  as  I  find  them,  testing  those 
facts  against  the  question  of  what  I  be- 
heve  l8  in  the  public  interest.  I  happen 
to  believe  it  Is  in  the  public  Interest  to 
pass  the  Mundt  bill.  When  I  left  my 
pair  to  be  voted  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  as  I  saw  them,  I  did  not  cast  a  vote 
of  disloyalty  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  did  not  cast  my  vote 
on  the  basis  of  instructions  that  came  to 
me  from  the  White  House,  for  in  my 
opinion  the  President  was  dead  wrong 
in  the  position  he  took  on  the  Mundt  bill. 
I  do  not  sit  in  the  Senate  as  a  Senator  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  I  sit 
in  the  Senate  as  a  Senator  of  the  people 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  and  it  is  to  them 
that  I  owe  my  trust  of  following  where 
the  facts  lead.  I  owe  them  and  not  the 
President  the  duty  of  voting  in  the  Sen- 
ate In  accordance  with  what  I  think  the 
best  public  interest  Is  in  connection  with 
any  issue  and  not  in  accordance  with  the 
wish  of  the  President  if  I  consider  him 
to  be  wrong  on  any  issue.  I  consider  the 
President  to  be  wrong  in  his  position  of 
opposition  to  the  Mundt  bill. 

That  is  a  matter  of  Judgment.  I  am 
sure  it  will  not  be  the  last  time  that  I 
will  find  myself  in  disagreement  with  the 
President  of  the  United  States  on  the 
merits  of  some  issue.  i 

I  yield  to  no  Senator  in  respect  to  my 
personal  loyalty  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  have  the  highest  re- 
gard for  him.  My  Job  Is  to  sit  in  the 
Senate  and  vote  in  accordance  with  the 
facts  as  I  find  them.  I  regret  very  much 
that,  even  temporarily,  any  Member  of 
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this  body  would  have  cause  from  the 
printed  mistake  in  the  Congressional 
Record  to  believe  that  I  had  walked  out 
on  my  word  in  connection  with  the  Mundt 
bill.  My  word  happens  to  be  my  bond  in 
this  body.  Prom  the  beginning  I  have 
always  supported  the  Mundt  bill. 

I  make  this  brief  further  statement 
as  to  the  merits  because  in  my  Judg- 
ment we  cannot  Justify,  as  a  matter  of 
public  policy,  subsidizing  the  grain  deal- 
ers of  America  who  wish  to  sell  wheat 
to  Russia — which  is  their  privilege — by 
assuring  them  that  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  will  stand  by  them  and 
guarantee  them  against  any  loss. 

Our  experience  with  Russian  leaders 
is  perfectly  clear.  We  have  no  assur- 
ance that  Russian  leaders  will  not  find 
some  reason  for  refusing  full  pasmient 
for  the  wheat  on  the  basis  of  many  of 
their  rationalizations  and  their  alibis. 

I  can  hear  them.  They  may  say  that 
they  have  found  that  the  wheat  is 
wormy.  Or  they  have  found  it  dirty. 
Or  they  have  found  this  and  that  wrong 
with  the  wheat  but  they  have  found  some 
excuse  for  welching  on  their  purchase. 

I  see  no  reason  why  taxpayers'  money 
from  the  Export-Import  Bank  should  be 
set  up  as  a  subsidy  guarantee  to  the  grain 
dealers  of  the  United  States,  assuring 
them  that  they  can  go  ahead  and  trade, 
without  loss,  because  the  American  tax- 
payer will  guarantee  their  payments. 

That  was  the  reason,  and  the  basic 
reason,  why  I  was  for  the  Mundt  bill. 
I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  I  am  still 
for  the  Mundt  bill. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 

Plans  pok  Works  op  Improvement  in  Vari- 
ous  States 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Dry  Creek,  Ga., 
Fishing  Creek,  Ga.,  Little  Cache  Creek,  111., 
Bachelor  Run,  Ind..  Orant-Shanghal  Creeks, 
Kans.,  Clam  River,  Mass.,  Crane  Creek,  Minn., 
Briar  Creek,  Pa.,  and  Glen  Hills,  Wis.  (with 
accompanying  papers) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Possibilities  por  Reducing  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  Under  the  Electric 
Loan  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  refKjrt  on  the  possibilities  for  reducing 
Federal  expenditures  under  the  electric  loan 
program  and  other  matters  pertaining  to  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration,  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  dated  November  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Plans  for  Works  op  Improvement  in 
VARiotrs  States 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  plans  for 
works  of  Improvement  on  Big  Caney,  Kans. 
and  Okla.,  Town  Creek,  Miss.,  Rush  Creek, 
Ohio,  and  North  Fork  of  Powder  River,  Wyo. 
(with  accompan]rlng  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HAYDEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  without  amendment: 

H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

S.  1931.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for 
the  members  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puertoclto 
Navajo  Indians  (Rept.  No.  669). 

By  Mr.  BURDICK,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  536.  A  bill  to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake 
Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reser- 
vation, N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74  acres 
of  federally  owned  land  (Rept.  No.  670). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2279.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  transfer  of 
the  Plegan  unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  irri- 
gation project,  Montana,  to  the  landowners 
within  the  unit  (Rept.  No.  671). 

By  Mr.  CHURCH,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  1565.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  June  25, 
1910  (36  Stat.  867;  25  U.S.C.  406,  407),  with 
resp>ect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber  (Rept. 
No.  672). 

By  Mr.  McGOVERN,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
ments: 

S.  711.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  sale  and  ex- 
change of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the 
Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak. 
(Rept.  No.  673). 


OREGON  DUNES  NATIONAL  SEA- 
SHORE, OREO.— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMITTEE— INDIVIDUAL  AND 
MINORITY  VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO. 
674) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  from  the 
C<Mnmittee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, I  report  favorably,  with  amend- 
ments, the  bin  (S.  1137)  to  establish  the 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  in  the 
State  of  Oregon  and  for  other  purposes, 
and  I  submit  a  report  thereon.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  tJie  report  be 
printed,  together  with  the  minority  views 
of  Senators  Allott,  Mechem,  Sucpson, 
and  Jordan  of  Idaho,  and  the  individual 
views  of  the  Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Grtjening]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
report  will  be  received,  and  the  bill  will 
be  placed  on  the  calendar;  and,  without 
objection,  the  report  will  be  printed,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Nevada. 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,   and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 

S.  2342.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Toros  Toroeian;  and 

S.  2343.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Joeefina 
B.  Sepagan;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH: 

S.  2344.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marie 
Tlppltt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Yarborough  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SCOTT: 
S.  2345.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
Anns  Act  to  further  restrict  the  use  of  In- 
stumentaUtles  of  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce for  the  acquisition  of  firearms  for  un- 
lawful purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Scott  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  SCOTT  (for  himself,  Mr.  Cask. 

Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Williams  of  New 

Jersey) : 

S.  2346.  A    bill    granting    the    consent   of 

Congress    to    a    supplemental    compact    of 

agreement   between   the  Commonwealth  of 

Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 

concerning   the    Delaware    River   Joint   Toll 

Bridge  Conunisslon,  and  fc«-  other  purposes; 

to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
INOUTE,  and  Mr.  Javits)  : 
S.  2347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Commission;    to  the  Committee   on 
Rules  and  Administration. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphret  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
xinder  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  SPARKMAN: 
S.  2348.  A  bill  to  quiet  title  and  possession 
of  certain  lands  in  St.  Clair  County,  Ala.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
By  Mr.  THURMOND: 
S.  2349.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col.  John 
C.  Alford,  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MORSE   (for  himself  and  Mr. 

Clark)  : 

S.  2350.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  Judicial  review 

of   the  constitutionality  of  grants  or  loans 

under  certain  acts;  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Morbx  when  he  in- 
troduced the  above  bill,  which  appear  under 
a  separate  heading.) 


MRS.  MARIE  TIPPITT 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  introduce,  for  appropriate  reference,  a 
bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Marie  Tlppltt. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2344)  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Marie  Tippitt,  introduced  by  Mr.  Yar- 
borough, was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Is  authorized  and 
directed  to  pay,  out  of  any  money  in  the 
Treasviry  not  otherwise  appropriated,  to  Mrs. 
Marie  Tlppltt  of  Dallas,  Texas,  the  siun  of 
•10,000,  for  services  rendered  the  United 
States  by  her  late  husband,  J.  D.  Tippitt, 
who  gave  his  life  in  the  line  of  duty  search- 
ing for  the  assassin  of  the  late  President  of 
the  United  States,  John  F.  Kennedy. 


AMENDMENT  OF  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS ACT 

Mr.  SCOTT.    Mr.  President,  I  intro- 
duce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to 
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amend  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  fur- 
ther restrict  the  use  of  Interstate  or  for- 
eign commerce  for  the  acquisition  of 
firearms  for  unlawful  purposes. 

The  bill  will  make  it  unlawful  for  any 
manufacturer  or  dealer  to  ship,  trans- 
port, or  cause  to  be  shipped  or  trans- 
ported in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce 
any  firearms  to  any  person,  other  than  a 
person  excepted  by  section  4  from  the 
provisions  of  this  act.  unless  such  per- 
son has  delivered  to  such  manufacturer 
or  dealer  a  written  certificate  by  a  duly 
designated  law  enforcement  oflBcer  of 
the  State  or  political  subdivision  thereof 
within  which  such  person  resides.  Each 
such  certificate  executed  by  any  law  en- 
forcement o£acer  with  respect  to  any 
person  shall  contain  the  following  in- 
formation : 

First.  The  purpoee  for  which  such  per- 
son is  seeking  to  acquire  such  firearm, 
as  declared  by  such  person. 

Second.  A  description  of  each  indict- 
ment or  conviction  of  such  person,  if 
any.  for  any  crime  punishable  by  im- 
prisonment for  a  term  of  1  year  or  more, 
as  disclosed  by  records  available  to  such 
law  enforcement  officer. 

Third.  Any  information  available  to 
such  law  enforcement  officer  indicating 
whether  such  person  is  a  fugitive  from 
Justice. 

Fourth.  Any  information  available  to 
such  law  enforcement  oflBcer  as  to  the 
probable  mental  competence  and  stabil- 
ity of  such  person,  and  his  reputation  for 
observance  of  law. 

In  the  bill  it  is  provided  that  these 
certificates  shall  be  kept  available  for  10 
years. 

To  those  who  fear  that  the  biU  would 
unduly  interfere  with  hunters  or  farm- 
ers, I  point  out  that  the  bill  simply 
provides  a  prohibition  which  will  be  ef- 
fective unless  there  is  filed  a  certificate 
of  the  nature  described  in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (S.  2345)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  to  further  restrict  the 
use  of  instrumentalities  of  interstate  or 
foreign  commerce  for  the  acquisition  of 
firearms  tor  unlawful  purposes,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Scorr,  was  received,  read 
twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce. 


ceedlngly  difficult  constitutional  prob- 
lems which  are  of  such  deep  concern  to 

those  of  us  who  seek  to  pass  the  broadest 
possible  educational  legislation  witliin 
the  constitutional  confines.  The  bill 
which  is  now  being  introduced  I  hope 
will  have  early  hearings  and  favorable 
action  on  the  part  of  the  Senate.  It 
meets  the  criteria  of  sound  legislation  in 
that  It  will  help  to  resolve  differences, 
which  by  their  nature,  are  divisive. 

Mr.  President.  I  send  this  bill  to  the 
desk  and  ask  that  it  be  appropriately 
referred.  

The  PRESmiNQ  OFnCER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2350)  to  provide  for  Judi- 
cial review  of  the  constitutionality  of 
grants  or  loans  under  certain  acts,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Morsk  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Clark)  ,  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
CORPORATE  INCOME  TAXES- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NOS. 
332  and  333) 

Mr.  LONO  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8363)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  were  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

ADDITIONAL  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
COMPREHENSIVE  PLANS  FOR  CER- 
TAIN RIVER  BASINS— AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  334) 
Mr.  SIMPSON  submitted  an  amend- 
ment, intended  to  be  proposed  by  him, 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  8667)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain 
river  basins,  which  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
the  table  and  to  be  printed. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
87th  Congress,  I  joined  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague,  the  Senator  frwn 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  in  the  intro- 
duction of  S.  1482.  In  conference  this 
year  on  H  Jl.  6143,  in  connection  with  the 
Ervin  amendment  to  the  Senate  version 
of  that  bill,  I  agreed  with  my  distin- 
gxilshed  colleague  from  the  Third  Con- 
gressional District  in  Oregon,  Represen- 
tative Orkxm,  that  each  of  us  would 
introduce  in  this  session  of  the  Congress 
legislation  incorporating  a  Judicial  re- 
view provision. 

The  legislation  which  I  am  introducing 
today  for  myself  and  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
ClarkI  honors  that  commitment.  It 
offers,  in  my  Judgment,  an  avenue  of 
legislative  approach  for  settling  the  ex- 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  FEDERAL 
FIREARMS  ACT— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  335) 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  myself,  and  the  Senator  from  Hawaii 
[Mr.  FoNG],  I  submit  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  us,  to  the  bill 
(S.  1975)  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act. 

Mr.  President,  from  the  tragedy  of 
Dallas,  we  have  been  made  aware  of  the 
inadequacy  in  this  Nation's  control  over 
lethal  weapons.  The  Senate  Subcom- 
mittee to  Investigate  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency has  long  been  a  voice  in  the 
wilderness  warning  of  the  dangers  of  the 
indiscriminate  availability  of  weapons 
to  juveniles,  criminals,  and  narcotic  ad- 
dicts. Throughout  two  and  one-half 
years  of  investigation,  we  have  found 
that  the  secrecy  which  shrouds  the  mail- 
order gim  business  has  allowed  those 
with  the  capabilities  of  committing 
monstrous  crimes  against  society  to 
clandestinely  avail  themselves  of  the 
means  to  do  so. 


On  August  2,  1963,  I  Introduced  a  bill 
that  would  hdp  to  prevent  the  tragedy 
that  occurred  on  November  22.  1963. 

My  bill  would  insure  that  the  pur- 
chaser of  a  mall-order  weapon  could  not 
use  the  privilege  of  the  mails  to  disguise 
his  identity  and  eventually  his  evil  deed. 
My  bill  would  insure  that,  as  a  mini- 
mum, a  person  provide  his  correct  age, 
name,  address,  whether  or  not  he  has  a 
criminal  record,  and  that  he  is  comply- 
ing with  the  laws  of  the  State  in  which 
he  resides. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  purchased  his 
terrible  weapon  by  conceaUng  his  true 
name  and  address. 

On  the  introduction  of  this  bill,  the 
subcommittee  had  the  complete  support 
of  the  National  Rifle  Association,  the 
domestic  arms  manufacturers,  and  the 
major  gun  clubs  of  this  Nation. 

In  view  of  the  tragic  events  we  have 
just  been  through.  I  feel  that  my  bill 
should  now  be  reevaluated  and  strength- 
ened where  feasible. 
This  I  have  done. 

I  have  decided  to  amend  S.  1975  to 
include  all  firearms  regardless  of  size, 
shape,  or  description. 

I  have  amended  my  bill  to  require  that 
not  only  must  a  person  provide  an  affi- 
davit attesting  to  his  age,  name,  address, 
and  criminal  record,  if  he  has  one,  and 
his  compliance  with  State  gun  laws,  but. 
In  addition,  the  affidavit  must  be  authen- 
ticated by  the  iiighest  local  law  enforce- 
ment authority  in  his  commimity. 

The  other  provisions  of  my  bill  stand 
as  is. 

Briefly,  they  put  responsibility  on  both 
the  mail-order  seller  and  the  common 
carrier  to  determine  that  they  are  not 
delivering  a  murderous  weapon  into  the 
hands  of  a  juvenile  or  a  criminal 

I  am  certain  that  the  responsible,  law- 
abiding  sportsmen  and  gun  owners  in  the 
United  States  will  be  willing  to  tolerate 
what  I  feel  is  only  a  slight  inconvenience 
at  worst.  Certainly  my  bill  will  be  a  step 
forward  to  get  some  measure  of  control 
over  the  intolerable  situation  that  pre- 
vails today  with  respect  to  the  sale  of 
firearms. 

What  more  do  we  need  than  the  death 
of  a  beloved  President  to  arouse  us  to 
place  some  regulation  on  this  traffic  in 
guns  used  for  crime. 

Mr.  President.  I  urge  that  my  bill  be 
given  swift  consideration  by  the  Com- 
merce Committee,  the  urgent  attention 
of  every  Member  of  the  Senate,  and  the 
quick  passage  by  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

I  am  sure  our  new  President  would 
want  the  Senate  to  take  these  steps. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
and  appropriately  referred. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
appropriately  referred ;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  amendment  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  as  follows: 
On  pag«  a,  strike  out  llnea  11  through  14. 
On  page  a,  line  IS,  strike  oat  "(5)**  and 
Insert  "(4)". 

On  page  a,  line  30,  strike  out  "(6) "  and  In- 
sert "(6)". 
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On  page  3,  line  4,  strike  out  "(7) "  and  In- 
sert "(6)". 

On  page  3,  Une  10,  strike  out  "(8) "  and  In- 
sert "(7)". 

On  page  3,  line  14,  strike  out  "(9)"  and 
Insert  "(8)". 

On  page  3,  line  16,  strike  out  ~(10)"  and 
insert  "(9)".  I 

On  page  S,  line|».  strike  out  "(11)"  and 
Insert  "(10)". 

On  page  5,  line  6,  beginning  with  "hand- 
gun" strike  out  all  through  "1964"  In  line 
7  and  Insert  "firearm". 

On  page  5,  line  8.  strike  out  "handguns  or 
such  firearms  are"  and  Insert  "a  firearm 
U". 

On  page  5,  line  II,  beginning  with  "hand- 
gun" strike  out  all  through  "1954"  In  line 
13  and  Insert  "firearm". 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  16,  strike 
out  all  through  Une  14  on  page  6  and  in- 
sert the  following: 

"(  )  It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  manu- 
facturer or  dealer  to  ship  any  firearm  In 
interstate  or  foreign  commerce  to  any  per- 
son other  than  a  licensed  manufacturer  or 
licensed  dealer  or  person  exhibiting  a  license 
as  prescril>ed  in  subsection  (c)  of  this  sec- 
tion, unless  the  person  to  whom  such  fire- 
arm Is  to  be  shipped  has  submitted  to  such 
manufacturer  or  dealer — 

"(1)  a  sworn  statement  In  such  form  and 
manner  as  the  Secretary  shaU  by  regxila- 
tions  prescribe,  attested  to  by  a  notary  pub- 
lic, to  the  effect  that  (A)  such  person  Is 
eighteen  years  or  more  of  age,  (B)  he  Is 
not  a  person  prohibited  by  this  Act  from  re- 
ceiving a  flirearm  in  interstate  or  foreign 
conunerce,  and  (C)  there  are  no  provisions 
of  law,  regulations,  or  ordinances  applicable 
to  the  locality  to  which  the  firearm  will  be 
shipped  which  would  be  violated  by  such 
person's  receipt  or  possession  of  the  firearm; 
and 

"(3)  a  certificate  by  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  locality  in  which  such 
person  resides,  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
by  regulations,  to  the  effect  that,  to  the  best 
of  his  knowledge  and  belief,  the  statements 
made  by  such  person  In  his  sworn  state- 
ment are  true. 

It  shall  be  unlawful  for  any  person  to 
cause  to  be  transmitted  by  United  States 
mail,  or  to  cause  to  be  transported  in  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce,  a  sworn  state- 
ment described  in  paragraph  (1)  which  con- 
tains any  false  statement  as  to  any  material 
fact  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  firearm." 
On  page  8,  line  14,  strike  out  "Sec.  904. 
ExEiMPnoNS. — "  and  insert  "Sec.  4." 

On  page  10,  strike  out  lines  1,  3,  and  3  and 
insert  the  following: 

"Sec.  6.  The  amendments  made  by  this 
Act  shall  become  effective  on  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act;  except  that  the 
amendments  made  by  section  3  of  this  Act 
to  section  3(a)  off  the  Federal  Firearms  Act 
shall  not  apply  to  any  manufacturer  or 
dealer  licensed  xmder  the  Federal  Firearms 
Act  on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  until  the  expiration  of  the  license  held 
by  such  manufacturer  or  dealer  on  such 
date." 


Senate,  I  now  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for  an 
additional  period  until  Friday,  December 
6. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.    With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  CERTAIN 
POSTMASTER  NOMINATIONS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  pur- 
suant to  the  rules  for  committee  proce- 
dure of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office 
and  Civil  Service,  the  standing  Subcom- 
mittee on  Contested  Nominations  will 
hold  a  hearing  in  room  6202,  New  Senate 
Office  Building  on  Wednesday,  December 
4,  1963,  at  10:30  a.m.  on  the  following 
postmaster  nominations  for: 

First.  Garland,  Tex. 

Second.  Port  Arthur,  Tex. 

Third.  Belvidere,  N.J. 

Fourth.  Elmer,  N.J. 

Fifth.  Jackson,  N.J. 

Sixth.  Newton,  N.J. 

Seventh.  White  House^  Station,  N.J. 

Eighth.  Morenci,  Ariz. 

Ninth.  Maysville,  Ky. 


RENAMING  OP  NATIONAL  CULTUR- 
AL CENTER— ADDITIONAL  TIME 
FOR  BILL  TO  LIE  ON  THE  DESK 
FOR  COSPONSORS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  introduced  S.  2341  to  rename 
the  National  Cultural  Center  in  honor 
of  our  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  I  asked  and  received  unani- 
mous consent  for  the  bill  to  remain  at 
the  desk  for  possible  additional  cospon- 
sors  until  Friday,  November  29. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  enter- 
ing a  period  of  the  Thanksgiving  holidays 
and  many  Senators  will  be  away  from  the 


GOVERNMENT  GUARANTEES  OF 
CREDIT  TO  COMlkfUNIST  COUN- 
TRIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  yes- 
terday the  Senate  considered  at  length 
and  took  action  on  S.  2310,  Senator 
MuNDT's  bill  to  prohibit  guarantees  by 
the  Export -Import  Bank  of  obligations 
of  Communist  countries.  This  was  a 
major  bill;  it  received  the  prompt  and 
thorough  consideration  which  it 
deserved. 

Yesterday  I  expressed  my  thanks 
briefly  to  the  chairman  of  the  Banking 
and  Currency  Committee,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Robertson],  for  his  handling  of  the 
matter.  My  remarks  were  all  too  brief, 
and  I  should  like  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  again  to  the  help  it  has  re- 
ceived from  the  chairman  and  the  mem- 
bers of  that  committee. 

Less  than  2  weeks  ago,  on  Friday, 
November  15,  and  late  in  the  day  at  that, 
the  bill  was  referred  to  the  Banking  and 
Currency  Committee  with  instructions 
to  hold  hearings  and  report  back  to  the 
Senate  by  November  25. 

The  chairman  carried  out  these  In- 
structions to  the  letter.  Hearings  were 
held  on  Wednesday,  Thursday  and  Fri- 


day, November  20.  21  and  22,  at  which 
both  sides  had  full  opportunity  to  pre- 
sent their  c£ise  and  both  sides  took  full 
advantage  to  do  so.  Senator  Mxtkdt 
and  Senator  Fulbright  made  full  and 
strong  presentations  of  their  sides  of  the 
argimient;  the  administration  presented 
its  views  fully  and  ably;  and  many  pub- 
lic witnesses  also  were  heard.  The  tran- 
script of  the  hearings  was  available  in 
printed  form  in  a  volume  of  275  pages 
by  Monday  morning,  and  the  frequent 
references  to  the  printed  hearings  on  the 
floor  demonstrate  the  value  of  the  hear- 
ings and  the  transcripts  of  them. 

The  committee  met  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 25,  at  hy  request,  imder  very  trying 
circumstances.  I  was  distressed,  and 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  was  dis- 
tressed, to  hold  the  meeting  under  these 
circumstances,  but  It  seemed  necessary 
and  it  seemed  appropriate. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  take  notice 
of  the  way  in  which  this  difficult  and 
Important  task  has  been  carried  out  by 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia, and  also  by  the  ranking  Members, 
the  Senators  from  Alabsuna  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  and  Utah  [Mr.  BsNinETT],  and  the 
chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the 
Sul)committee  on  International  Finance, 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CX.ARK]  and  Colorado  TMr.  DoimncK]. 
They  have  demonstrated  that  the  Senate 
is  able  to  carry  on  its  fimctions  under 
the  most  difficult  and  distressing  of  cir- 
cumstances in  keeping  with  its  tradition. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  also  to  thank 
the  chairman  of  the  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee  and  the  committee's 
members  for  their  record  this  yecu-. 
Among  the  major  bills  which  this  com- 
mittee has  considered  and  acted  on  are 
the  SEC  legislation.  S.  1642.  the  mass 
transportation  bill,  S.  6,  the  extension  of 
the  Area  Redevelopment  Act,  S.  1163,  the 
repeal  of  the  Silver  Purchase  Acts,  HJl. 
5389 — and  I  see  that  the  first  $1  Federal 
Reserve  notes  under  that  act  are  being 
Issued  today,  the  authorization  for  a 
new  mint  building  in  Philadelphia  and 
many  other  bills. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  print  at 
this  point  In  the  Rkcord  a  list  of  the  bills 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency,  indicating  the  status 
of  each. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Senaie  Commitiee  on  Banking  and  Currency, 

88ih  Cong.,  Ist  gess. 

No. 

Description 

Senate 

Final  action  (Nov.  27, 1963) 

8. 

s 

6 

874 

5380 

1163 

3872 

1128 

743 

R«s.  467 

879 
1642 
1952 

772 

4842 
Res.7a4 

I'rban  Ma.'w  Transportation  Act  of  1963 — 

Additional  mint  fAcllltlo^              _  . --- 

82 
163 

175 

2fi0 
262 
290 
291 
104 

314 

879 
487 

fi08 

SO* 

Ml 

Passed  Senate  Apr.  4, 1963. 
PubUc  Law  Si-102. 

n.R. 

Repealing  certain  legislation  relating  to  the  purdiaae  of 

silver. 

Public  Law  88-36. 

Passed  Senate  June  26,  1963. 

H.R. 

Kxport-Iniport  Rank  Act  ext<»nslon — 

Pubhc  Law  88-101. 
PubUc  Uw  88-147. 

g 

PAdro  Jiininpra  flprra,2M)th  aniiiv^rsarv  m^ftl     

Public  Law  8»-14S. 

U.J. 

8. 
8. 
S. 

n.R 
n  R 

2-year  extension  of  FUA  sec.  221  mortgage  insiiranoe 

authority. 

Battle  of  Lake  Erie  150th  anniversary  medal 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  legislation,  1963... 
Extension  of  authority  to  Insure  mortpages  under  SMB. 

809  imd  810  of  the  National  Housing  Act. 
Transfer  of  certain  property  purchased  for  low-rent 

housing  project  in  I)etrolt,  Mich. 
Amendments  to  the  Federal  Credit  UnloD  Act . 

PubUc  L*wfl»-«4. 

Paawd  Senate  June  27, 1963. 
Passed  Senate  Jqly  30, 1963. 
Public  Law  88-1S7. 

PubUc  Law  88-141. 

Public  Law  88-180. 

n.j. 

Housing  for  the  elderly ..— .. _.— 

Public  Uw  8S-1S8. 
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Senate  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency,  88th  Cong.,  Itt  teM.— Continued 


No. 


8.  2238 

8.  1241 

JI.R.  3488 

H.R.  7103 

8.  307« 

S.  2032 

8.  2W 

8.  UO0 
8J.  R«a.  12* 


8. 


2U0 


DescriptkMi 


Annual  meetlnci  ofnatioiul  banks 

Annual  reporU  under  tb«  R  F  C  LlquidaVloo  Act 

Indiana  statehood  oonunemoratlve  medals 

ILOWU  Healtb  Cent«r  SWh  annirersary  medals' 

New  York  Historic  Sbrlne  medals 

Stody  of  Federal  financial  assisUnoe  to  Tictinis  of  flood 

dlMltWI. 

Small  BoBtaieai  Investment  Act  Amendments  oT  1063 

BmaD  Biiilmm  Act  Amendments 

Additional  ftmds   tor   sec.    702  procranu— reeerve   of 

pkmned  pubbc  worka. 
Oovernment  guarantees  of  credit 


Final  action  (Nov.  37, 1063) 


Passed  Senate  Nov.  5. 1063. 

Do. 
Passed  Senate  Nov.  7, 1063. 

Do. 
Passed  Senate  Nov.  8,  1063. 

Do. 

Passed  Senate  Nov.  21.  1063. 

Do. 
Passed  Senate  Nov.  10,  1063. 

Tabled    by    Senate    Nov.    26. 
1063. 


AMENDMENT  OP  LIBRARY 
SERVICES  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  Senate  on  yesterday  a  bill  providing 
for  the  extension  and  expansion  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Library  Services  Act, 
passed  the  Senate.  Although  the  tim- 
ing Is  Incidental,  it  is  certainly  fitting 
that  consideration  of  this  support  for 
such  an  Important  American  institution 
should  coincide  with  the  granting  of 
the  national  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
awards  to  outstanding  small-community 
libraries. 

In  all.  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club 
chose  45  libraries  in  as  many  States  to 
receive  the  awards.  Thirty-five  Institu- 
tions will  receive  State  awards  of  $1,000. 
and  the  remaining  10  will  receive  na- 
tional prizes  of  $1,500. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  note  that  one  of 
the  national  winners  was  the  Lincoln 
County  Free  Library  of  Ubby.  Mont. 
This  library,  small  in  size,  perhaps,  but 
playing  a  large  role  in  that  northwestern 
Montana  community,  typifies  the  efforts 
being  made  across  the  Nation  by  smaller 
libraries  to  alert  the  public  to  their  ac- 
complishments and  needs.  It  is  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  effort  that  the  national 
award  was  made. 

Presentation  of  the  cash  awards  will 
be  made  on  April  12  of  next  year,  the 
first  Simday  in  National  Library  Week. 
I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
extend  my  best  wishes  to  the  community 
of  Libby.  Mont.,  and  to  Librarian  Mrs. 
Inez  Herrlg  and  the  staff  of  the  Lincoln 
County  Free  Library,  for  winning  tills 
outstanding  honor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  there  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord 
at  this  point  a  list  of  the  National  and 
State  winners  of  the  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  library  awards,  as  well  as  a  news 
release  from  the  club. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

LiBKAKT  Awamos  in  45  Statts  Announcid  bt 
BooK-or-THi  Month  Clxtb 

New  Yo«x,  N.Y.,  November  28,  19«3. — Harry 
Scherman,  chairman  of  the  Book-of-the- 
Month  Club,  today  announced  the  annual 
wlnnera  of  the  1964  Book-of-the-Month 
Club  Library  Awards  given  In  memory  of 
Dorothy  Canfleld  Plsher.  Thla  national 
awards  program,  open  to  libraries  in  towna 
of  25.000  or  less.  In  every  State  of  the  Union 
as  well  as  Puerto  Rlco  and  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, was  first  eatabUahed  In  1969  to  en- 
courage Interest  In  and  support  of  small- 
community  libraries. 

The  Public  Ubrary  Association,  a  division 
of  the  American  Library  Association,  set  up 


the  criteria  for  the  awards,  and  selected  the 
45  winning  libraries  from  among  applica- 
tions screened  by  the  State  library  agen- 
cies. Thlrty-flve  of  these  libraries  will  re- 
ceive 91.000  awards,  nine  will  receive  $1,500 
awards,  and  one  will  receive  the  main  award 
of  $5,000.  The  35  SUte  winners  and  the  10 
national  winners  are  announced  today  and 
the  main  award  winner  will  be  announced 
by  the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  In  January. 

According  to  Mr.  Scherman.  the  5-year 
history  of  these  awards  has  shown  that  they 
mean  far  more  to  the  libraries  than  the  win- 
ning of  a  cash  prize.  This  Is  because  they 
represent  an  opportunity  to  review  their  ac- 
tivities, and  to  achieve  public  recognition 
by  national  leaders  In  the  library  field — 
an  honor  that  focuses  the  attention  of  the 
State  and  the  Nation  upon  them.  The  rec- 
ords show  that  there  Is  widened  public  sup- 
port for  each  library  that  applies,  whether 
It  receives  an  award  or  not. 

The  year  1964  wUl  mark  the  sixth  year  of 
the  Book-of-the-Month  Club  Library 
Awards.  Including  1964,  a  total  of  $157,000 
win  have  been  distributed  among  124  li- 
braries, bringing  dividends  of  public  pride 
and  community  financial  support  In  the  form 
of  new  buildings  and  expanded  service. 

An  official  presentation  ceremony  will  take 
place  In  each  of  the  45  award-winning  com- 
munities on  April  12.  the  first  Sunday  of 
National  Library  Week.  Thla  simultaneous 
acroas-the-Natlon  event  Is  designed  to  dram- 
atize one  of  the  most  pressing  problems  of 
the  American  library  system,  the  universal 
need  of  small  libraries  for  more  private  and 
public  financial  support.  At  each  of  the 
ceremonies  a  distinguished  American  author 
or  an  eminent  figure  will  appear  as  guest 
speaker. 


BOOK-Or-THX-MONTH     CLUB     LIBKART     AWAXD 

,^      WiNNX«s,  1964 

NATIONAL    AWAXO.>    $1,900 

Arkansas.  Arkansas  River  Valley  Regional 
Library,  Dardanelle.  Ark. 

Connecticut.  Cheshire  Public  Library. 
Cheshire.   Conn. 

Hawaii,  Maul  County  Library,  Walluku, 
Maul.  Hawaii. 

Indiana.  Plymouth  Public  Library,  Plym- 
outh, Ind. 

Kentucky.  Cynthlana  Public  Library.  Cyn- 
thlana.  Ky. 

Massachusetts.  Avon  Public  Library.  Avon. 
Mass. 

Minnesota.  i:a8t  Central  Regional  Library 
Cambridge,  Minn. 

Montana,  Lincoln  County  Free  Library, 
Llbby.  Mont. 

Oregon,  Deschutes  County  Library.  Bend, 
Or  eg. 

Virginia,  Martinsville  Memorial  Public 
Library.  Martinsville.  Va. 

STATX    AWAKO.    $1,000 

Alaska.  Seward  Community  Library.  Sew- 
ard, Alaska. 


'  One  of  these  10  will  be  chosen  In  January 
to  receive  the  main  award  of  $5,000. 


Arizona,   Gilbert   Public   Ubrary.   Gilbert, 
Ariz. 

California.   Plumas   County  Free  Library. 
Qulncy.  Calif. 

Colorado,  Montrose  Public  Llbr$ry,  Mont- 
rose. Colo. 

Delaware.  Seaford  District  Library,  Seaford. 
Del. 

Florida,     Indian     River     County     Library, 
Vero  Beach,  Fla. 

Georgia.  Colquitt-Thomas  Regional  Library. 
Moultrie.  Oa. 

Idaho.    Nez    Perce    County    Free    Library. 
Lewlston.  Idaho. 

Illinois.  Woodstock  Public  Library.  Wood- 
stock. 111. 

Iowa,    Fairfield    Public    Library,   Fairfield. 
Iowa. 

Kansas.  Colby  Public  Library,  Colby.  Kans. 

Maine.  Falmouth  Memorial   Library.  Pal- 
mouth.  Maine. 

Maryland.  Kent-Caroline   Public  Libraries 
Association,  Rldgely,  Md. 

Michigan.  Walled  Lake  City  Ubrary.  Walled 
Lake.  Mich. 

Missouri.  MaryvUle  Public  Library,  Mary- 
vllle.  Mo.      . 

Nebraska,  Sidney  Public  Library.   Sidney. 
Nebr. 

Nevada.        Hko-Lander-Eureka        County 
Library  System.  Elko,  Nev. 

New  Hampshire,  Franklin  Public  Library, 
Franklin.  N  JI. 

New    Jersey.    Manasquan    Public    Library, 
Manasquan.  N.J. 

New    Mexico,    the   Public    Library.    Silver 
City.  N.  Mex. 

New  York.  Highland  Falls  Ubrary,  High- 
land Falls.  NY. 

North  Carolina,  Southport  Public  Library. 
Southport.  N.C. 

North    Dakota,    Adams    County    Ubrary, 
Hettinger.  N.  Dak. 

Ohio.  Ross  County  District  Library,  ChlUl- 
cothe,  Ohio. 

Oklahoma,  Ardmore  Public  Libraries,  Ard- 
more.  Okla. 

Pennsylvania,  the  Hoyt  Library.  Kingston, 
Pa. 

Rhode     Island.     North     Kingstown     Free 
Library.  Wlckford-North  Kingstown.  R.I. 

South  Carolina.  Colleton  County  Memorial 
Library,  Walterboro.  S.C. 

South  Dakota,  Alexander  Mitchell  Library, 
Aberdeen,  S,  Dak. 

Tennessee,   Bolivar-Hardeman  County  Li- 
brary, Bolivar,  Tenn. 

Texas,  Bailey  H.  Dunlap  Memorial  Ubrary. 
La  Ferla.  Tex. 

Washington,       Mld-Columbla       Regional 
Library,  Kennewlck,  Wash. 

West  Virginia,  Charles  W.  Gibson  Public 
Ubrary,  Buckhannon,  W.Va. 

Wisconsin.  Shawano  City-County  Ubrary. 
Shawano.  Wis. 

Wyoming.     Washakie     County.     Worland, 
Wyo. 


EXPRESSIONS  OF  REGRET  ON 
TRAGIC  DEATH  OP  THE  LATE 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  dur- 
ing the  past  few  days  a  great  number  of 
telegrams  and  letters  have  reached  me. 
They  are  expressions  of  regret  on  the 
tragic  death  of  President  Kermedy. 
Some  came  to  me  in  my  capacity  as  ma- 
jority leader.  Others  in  my  capacity  as 
a  Senator  from  Montana  and  still  others 
as  a  friend  to  turn  to  in  order  to  give 
voice  to  a  profound  grief. 

The  telegrams  came  from  Canada  and 
from  many  coimtrles  in  Latin  America. 
They  came  from  France.  Denmark,  Ger- 
many. They  came  from  "just  simple 
Montana  people."  from  Indian  tribes  and 
from  an  association  of  sergeants  at  the 
San  Antonio  Air  Base  and  from  student 
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associations  in  my  State.  They  have  one 
characteristic  in  common — an  outpour- 
ing of  a  deep  grief  at  the  terrible  loss.  It 
is  a  grief  which  cannot  be  comforted 
by  words.  It  can  only  be  made  to  recede 
by  a  rededlcatlon  to  the  purposes  for 
which  President  Kennedy  strove — a  more 
decent  nation  in  a  more  decent  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  selection  of  telegrams  and 
letters  be  included  at  this  point  in  the 
Record.  "     [ 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams and  letters  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Helena,  Mont., 
Sox>ember  22,  1963. 
Senator  Mike  MANsmu), 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Although  we  are  Just  simple  Montana  i>eo- 
ple  we  wish  to  extend  our  deepest  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  and  family,  the 
greatest  President  since  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt.  May  Ood  be  good  to  us  as  we 
win  need  all  of  His  grace  In  the  months  to 
come. 

Mr.  Edward  J.  Wou>al. 

Billings,  Mont. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  extremely  proud  of  your  actions  In 
this  time  of  tragedy. 

Express  our  support  for  you  and  President 
Johnson  in  the  future. 

Bill  Speare. 

Bozeman,  Mont., 
November  22.  1963. 
Senator  Mike  Mambfielo, 
Senate  Office  BuiVting, 
Washington,  D.C.i 

Mannlx  Electric,  Inc..  and  each  employee 
requests  you  to  extend  every  condolence  to 
the  Kennedy  family.  Also,  we  want  you  to 
know  we  have  the  utmost  confidence  that 
you  will  see.  after  proper  and  full  Investi- 
gation Is  conducted,  that  the  responsible 
people  will  be  made  sorry  they  executed  this 
plot. 

Con  Mannix. 

President. 
Otto  Sxier, 
Davis  R.  Bruck. 
Davio  Anderson, 
Frank  A.  Hats. 
Florence  A.  Williamson, 
Carl  Nubxr, 

Employees. 


IOkeat 


iREAT  Falls,  Mont.. 

Not>€mber  22,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senator,  State  of  Montana, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Mike;  The  assassination  of  our  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  has  shocked  the  citi- 
zens of  our  city.  We  feel  a  very  personal 
loss  since  he  visited  here  with  you  In  Sep- 
tember. Knowing  that  you  already  are 
carrying  a  heavy  load,  we  want  you  to  know 
that  we  Join  the  mourning  Nation  and  ex- 
tend sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
the  children. 

Marian  S.  Erdmann. 
Afayor,  City  of  Great  Falls.  Uont. 


Great  Falls.  Mont., 

November  22. 1963. 
Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  deepest  sympathy  and  the  prayers  of 
the  sisters  of  the  College  of  Great  Palls  are 


with  you  and  Congress.  May  the  memory  of 
the  great  man  gone  to  God  be  a  beacon  of 
Inspiration  In  your  effort  to  preserve  and 
extend  the  blessings  of  Justice  and  liberty 
for  all. 

Sister  Rita, 
Sacred  Heart  President, 

College  of  Great  Falls. 


Montreal.  Que.. 
November  22, 1963. 
Speaker  of  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  council,  mayor,  and  all  the  citizens  of 
the  city  of  Westmount  share  your  loss  of  a 
tremendous  leader. 

C.  H.  Drttrt. 
Mayor.  City  of  Westmount. 


Great  Falls,  Momt., 

November  22,  1963. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  student  body  of  the  College  of  Great 
Palls  shares  your  grief  at  the  passing  of  our 
President.  Please  convey  our  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  President's  family  and  friends. 
May  God  bless  and  guide  you  In  the  diffi- 
cult days  ahead. 
Sincerely. 

^  Aelen  D.  Stubes, 

Body  President, 
College  of  Great  Falls. 


Westfield,  N.J.. 
November  22,  1963. 
Michael  Mansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C: 

Huguette  In  Prance  but  know  she  Joins 
Anthony.  Peter,  myself  In  wanting  to  tell 
you  and  Maureen  how  deeply  grieved  we  are 
at  this  monstrous  act  and  we  pray  the 
President,  with  God's  help,  will  continue  to 
work  with  your  help  like  his  predecessor  for 
the  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  of  mankind. 

Rupert. 

Oakland,  Calif., 
November  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield, 
The  Senate.  Washington.  D.C: 

My  prayers  for  yoxir  strength  at  this  time 
of  deep  sorrow  and  new  responsibility  are 
with  you  and  Maureen.  May  God  be  with 
you. 

Maxine  B.  Scott, 

Hotel  Caremont. 


November  22,  1963. 
Senado  Estados  Unioos, 
Capitolio,  Washington,  D.C: 

Konrome  Transcrlblr  vistedes  siguiente 
resoluclon  aprobada  unanlmldad  Senado 
Nacional  Bolivia  blpuntos  artlculo  prlmero 
rendlr  su  homenaje  postumo  al  gran  Presl- 
dente  John  F.  Kennedy  Uder  de  la  hermandad 
en  el  mundo  muerto  alevosamente  por  mano 
criminal  por  defender  los  derechos  de 
Igualdad  llbertad  y  mejores  condlclones  de 
vlda  del  ser  humano.  Artlculo  segundo 
Izar  el  pabellon  nacional  en  el  parlamento 
durante  tres  dlas  como  dolorosa  expreslon 
del  sentlmlento  del  pueblo  Boliviano. 
Artlculo  tercero  hacer  Uegar  al  senado 
Norteamer  cano  el  texto  de  esta  resoluclon 
camaral. 

Atentamente, 

Federico  Fortun  Sanjines. 
Presidente  Senado  Nacional. 


Montevideo,  Uruguay, 

November  22.1963. 
Etat  al  Senado  de  los  Estados  Unidos  de 
America,  Washington,  D.C.: 
El  Senado  de  la  Republlca  Oriental  Del 
Uruguay  presenta  a  esa  alta  corporaclon  sus 
mas  sentldas  condolenclas  por  la  muerte  del 
llustre    Presidente    John    F.    Kennedy,    que 


prlva  a  esa  elgnlslma  naclon  y  al  mundo, 
de  una  de  las  mas  altas  expreslones  de  la 
democracla  y  del  derecho.  Y  de  un  celoso 
cultor  de  las  supremas  leealldades  del  hombre 
y  de  los  pueblos. 

Martin  R.  Echecoten, 

Presidente  Senado. 
Jose  Pastor  Salvanach, 

Secretario. 


I  Butte,  Mont., 

November  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfblo, 
Senate  Majority  Leader. 
Washington.  D.C: 

Express  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy— Kennedy  family  and  members  of  the 
administration. 

Dr.  and  Mrs.  Harrt  G.  Farrxll. 


Butte,  Mont., 
November  23.  1963. 
Senator  Mikx  Mansfielo, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please  convey  our  sincere  sympathy  to  the 
Kennedy  family  on  their  tragic  loss  and  the 
Nation's  loss. 

Sincerely. 

Francis  X.  Dolan, 
Dennis  F.  Dolan. 

Coral  Cables,  Fla.. 

November  23,  1963. 
Mike  Mansfield. 
Senator  from  Montana. 
U.S.  Senate.  Capitol  Building. 
Washington,  D.C: 

On  behalf  of  the  Cuban  Medical  Associa- 
tion In  Exile  I  express  to  you  our  deepest  con- 
dolence for  the  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
victim  of  a  treacherous  crime. 

Dr.  EmiQUE  HUBTAS, 

President.  Cuban  Medical  Association  in 
Exile. 


San  Antonto.  Tex.. 
November  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senator,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Mansftxld:  We,  the  airmen 
of  the  U-8.  Air  Force,   Join   vrtth   you   and 
the  Nation  In  mourning  the  loss  of  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  John  F.  Kennedy,  President 
of  the  United  States.  That  this  Nation,  under 
God.  should  suffer  indignity  and  shame  of 
this  nature  when  we  strive  so  hard  with  all 
our  sources  to  create  peace  and  nonaggres- 
sion  In  all  the  world.    It  Is  Incomprehensible. 
May  our  combined  prayers  provide  solace 
for  the  bereaved  families  of  our  great  leader. 
Bennt  W.  McOehxs. 
President  of  the  Air  Force  Sergeant's  As- 
sociation. 

Great  Falls,  Mont., 

November  22,1963. 
Hon.  Mike  MansfibU), 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Please   convey   Cascade   County's   deepest 
ijrmpathy  to  the  Kennedy  family  for  you  and 
for  our  new  President  Johnson  go  our  prayers 
for  strength  and  wisdom  in  the  dajrs  ahead. 
Democratic  Central 
CoMMiTTEX.  Cascade  County. 
John  McLaughlin, 
Mrs.  P.  J.  Giltvather. 


KOEBENHAVN.« 

November  23,  1963. 
The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Capitol,  Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Parllamente  of  Denmark  wishes  to  ex- 
press Its  heartfelt  condolences  on  the  tragic 
death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

GUSTAV  PntBRSEN, 

President  of  the  Folketing. 
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NovxMBnSd.  1963. 
Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Our  whole  sympathy  belongs  to  the  great- 
est President  of  the  United  States,  John  F. 
Kennedy.     May  Ood  bless  him  always. 
Familt  Patan, 
FAMn.T    Knoblock, 

Western  Germany. 

Tokyo,  November  23,  1963. 
Senator  Mnu  J.  kCANsnzLO, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Wish,  to  present  my  profound  condolence 
to  the  President  Kennedy's  death. 

Yang  Il-Donc. 


Mexico  Citt,  Mkx.. 

November  24, 1963. 
Senator  Mikx  Mansfiixo, 
Seiuido  de  Los  Estados  Unidos, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

A  la  profunda  consternaclon  causada  por 
el  Innoble  crimen  cometldo  en  la  persona 
senor  Presldente  Kennedy  segulra  luto  mun- 
dlal  para  qulenes  admlramos  portentosa  mag- 
nitud  del  estadlsta  que  hablendo  sido  el  mas 
inslgne  abanderado  de  las  causas  nobles  y 
Justas  coma  sera  por  slempre  para  digma  del 
bien  y  la  paz  unlversales  punto  sirvase  acep- 
tar  mis. 

As  sentidas  condolencias  por  la  perdlda 
Irreparable  ha  sufrldo  pueblo  y  gobierno 
Northe  Americanos. 

Punto  respetuosamente, 
Dpctaoo  Lie  RoMULO  Sanchez  Mueles, 

Presidente  Gran  Comision. 
H.  Camaba,  Dijmtados. 


Pakis. 
November  22. 1953. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate,  Wtishington,  D.C.: 
Our  deepest  sorrow  and  condolences. 

robebt  and  sxtzanne  loxtppe. 

Guanajuato,  Mexico, 
Senator  Mike  Manstielo, 
Senador  de  Los  Estados  Unidos, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Unome  profiinda  pena  pueblo  Noteamerlca 
y  sentlmlentt  munldal  por  muerte  excelent- 
slmo  Senor  Presidente  esa  naclon  punto 
atentamente  gobernador  constltuclonal  del 
estado. 

Lie  Juan  Jose  Tobbes  Landa. 

GUAOALAJABA,  MBX. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Edificio  Del  Capitaolio, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Unome  duelo  General  Perdlda  Gran  Cluda- 
dano  America  Presidente  Kennedy  abrazolo 
sentldamente. 

Senador  Oxtillebmo  Ramibez  Valadez. 


Long  Beach,  Calif., 

November  24, 1963. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Former  MSU  History  and  Political  Science 
President,  Senate  Democratic  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C.: 
What  happened  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  yesterday 
Is  not  only  a  national  tragedy;  it  is  a  na- 
tional disgrace.  We  hang  our  heads  not 
only  in  moxirnlng  but  in  shame.  So  another 
fragment  of  the  American  dream  is  ripped 
away  before  our  eyes  by  ignorance,  hate, 
and  murder.  Is  mankind  forever  to  be  ig- 
norant, hateful,  and  capable  of  such  heinous 
acts?  Oh.  Lord,  are  we  Americans  to  destroy 
our  magnificent  testimonial  of  what  free 
and   democratic   people   can   do. 

Jim  Beaket, 
MSU  Graduate  Teacher. 

Guanajuato,  Mxx. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senado  de  Los  Estados  Unidos. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Reuegole    aceptar    mis    sentlmlentos    por 
muerte  excelentlslmo  Senor  Presidente  Esta- 


dos  Unidos   piinto    atentamente    Secretarlo 
Privado  C.  Gobernador  Guanajuato. 

Mabcos  Aguato  I>uban. 

Havbs,  Mont., 
November  23,  1963. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Old  Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

Extend  our  deepest  sympathy  for  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  The  loss  of  our  great  President 
is  felt  by  the  tribe  for  his  untiring  efforts 
for  the  Indian  people. 

Edwabd  Eagleman. 
Secretary,  Business  Committee. 

Mexico  City.  Mex.. 

November  23,  1963. 
Senador  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Con  profunda  constemacion  he  recibido  la 
notlcia  del  aseslnatodel  Seftor  Presidente 
Kennedy  su  gran  amlgopunto  acompanolo  en 
su  pena  y  por  su  conducto  expreso  ml  sten- 
tida  condolencla  a  todos  su  colegas  del  senado 
puto  un  abrazo  fraternal. 

Senador  Manuel  Mobeno  Sanchez. 


Reciban  sus  compafieros  de  G&mara  y 
usted,  replto,  mis  mas  respetuosas  y  carlfiosas 
condolencias. 


NOVEMBEB  25.  1963. 
Sympathy  as  we  have  all  lost  a  great  leader 
and  friend.  If  and  when  you  see  Lyndon 
please  also  convey  to  him  our  sympathy  and 
warm  wishes  for  the  great  task  that  lies 
ahead  of  him. 

Affectionately, 

Jane  and  Chablie. 

Mexico,  November  23, 1963. 
Mr.  Mike  IiAansfield, 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C.: 

Juego  a  usted  aceptar  mis  mas  sentidas 
condolencias  por  la  muerte  de  su  gran  Presi- 
dente y  muy  querido  amlgo  mlo  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy punto  lo  saludo  afectuous  amente  pun- 
to Secretarlo  Agricultura. 

JULIAN  RODBIGUEZ  ADAME. 

NovEMBXBaa.  1963. 

Deab  Mike:  Our  hearts  are  heavy  with 
grief  and  our  minds  refuse  to  believe  that 
our  President  has  been  killed. 

A  first  reaction  is  one  of  desire  for  ven- 
geance— an  agonized  cry  against  persons  or 
factions  which  could  have  been  responsible. 

Mr.  Kennedy  has  been  a  good  President, 
and  one  can  only  hope  that  our  Nation  will 
give  sober  thought  to  our  future. 

We  send  our  message  to  you,  expressing 
our  sorrow,  since  you  knew  him  as  a  friend 
and  since  you  may  let  the  family  know  how 
we  Montanans  feel. 

One  can  hope  that  through  or  because  of 
this  tragedy,  our  people  will  draw  closer  to 
the  American  hearth  In  unity  of  action  and 
peace. 

Sincerely, 


P.S. — Please  be  careful,  Mike.     We  dont 

want  to  lose  you. 

Leon.  Gto.. 
22  de  Noviembre  de  1963. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate, 

Office  of  the  Majority  Leader. 
Washington.  D.C. 

QuEBiDO  T  riNO  AMiGo :  No  hablendo  podido 
comunicarme  en  estos  mementos  telefdnl- 
camente  con  usted.  s6&me  permltido — usar 
este  medio  para  presentar  por  su  conducto 
al  Senado  de  su  Pais  mi  m&s  profunda  con- 
dolencla por  la  perdlda  irreparable  que 
acaban  de  sufrir  no  sdlo  loe  Estados  Unidos 
y  Mexico,  Blno  el  mundo  entero,  del  m&s 
preclaro  paladin  de  la  libertad  y  de  la 
democracla,  Sefior  Presidente  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

Guardo  en  mi  coraz6n  y  ml  memoria- 
las  deferenclas  y  atenciones  que  para  mi 
tuvo  el  Sefior  Presidente  tano  en  Washing- 
ton como  en  Mexico,  y  slempre  pedlr6  al 
Todo  Poderoso  por  su  alma. 


Memobial  Resolution 

We,  the  Missoula  County,  Mont.,  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee,  gathered  in  special 
memorial  meeting  on  this  day,  November  23. 
1963,  at  10  ajn..  do  hereby  express  our  shock 
over  the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 
We  are  stunned  and  bewildered  by  this  har- 
vest of  hate  and  political  immaturity. 

For  comfort  we  turn  to  his  courage  in 
seeking  p>eace  and  Justice  for  a  troubled 
world.  We  ask,  in  his  words,  what  we  can 
do  for  our  country.  Our  answer  Is  a  call 
upon  men  of  good  will  everywhere  to  put 
down  their  hates,  to  seek  a  resolution  of 
differences  in  a  fashion  consistent  with  the 
dignity  of  man. 

Por  hope  we  turn  to  his  successor  and  pray 
that  God  will  give  him  wisdom  and  courage 
as  he  assumes  his  new  burden  of  Govern- 
ment. 

We  do,  hereby,  pledge  to  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  our  full  and  energetic  support 
in  the  days  ahead. 

We  offer  our  deepest  sympathies  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  her  children,  and  the  Kennedy 
families.  We  offer  our  assvu'ance  that  In 
President  Kennedy's  memory  we  will  con- 
tinue to  find  inspiration. 

Thomas  F.  Mubbat, 
Chairman.  Missoula  County  Democratic 
Central  Committee. 

Attest: 

Adeline  Babton, 

Secretary. 

Missoula  County 
Democbatic  Centbal  Committee, 
Missoula,  Mont.,  November  23,  1963. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senatob  Mansfield:  I  am  enclosing 
a  copy  of  the  memorial  resolution  adopted 
this  morning  by  the  Missoula  County  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee. 

The  original  has  been  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

Sincerely. 

Thomas  F.  Mubbay, 

Chairman. 

A  Rabat. 

November  23.  1963. 
Senator  Mansfield, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C: 

Presentons  condoleances  les  plus  emues 
suite  deces  du  President  Kennedy  heroe  de 
is  palx  heros  de  la  llberte  et  grand  ami  du 
I}euple  Marocaln. 

Le  CoMrr  Pbovisoike  de  la  Chambbe 

DES  CONSEILLEBS, 

Du  Maboc. 

Rio  de  Janeibo. 
November  25, 1963. 
Senator  Mansfield. 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington,  D.C: 

Still  under  the  impact  of  Friday's  tragic 
event.  We  wish  to  convey,  dear  friend,  our 
deepest  sympathy. 

Elizinha  and  Waltheb  Mobeiba  Salles. 


Cutback,  Mont., 
November  25, 1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Mansfield. 
Senate  Majority  Leader, 
Washington,  D.C: 

To  see  and  hear  you  give  the  exilogy'ln 
the  Capitol  for  our  great  and  beloved  friend 
most  touching  in  my  sorrow.  We  have  lost 
him  but  have  President  Johnson  and  you. 
In  this  hour  of  darkness  and  challenge  God 
bless  both  of  you. 

Walteb  Wetzel, 
Chairman.  Blackfoot  Tribe. 


J 
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•Iissoula,  Mont., 
November  25.  1963. 
Senator  Mike  Mansficxd, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Office  of  the  Majority  teader. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

The  Associated  Students  of  Montana  State 
University  do  hereby  express  our  regret  over 
one  of  the  gravest  tragedies  that  has  befallen 
our  Nation  in  the  lifetime  of  many  students 
at  Montana  State  University,  the  death  of 
John  F.  Kennedy.  We  only  hope  that  for- 
mer President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  served 
during  his  time  of  Presidency  as  an  inspira- 
tion for  the  youth  of  America,  because  he 
himself  was  a  young  man  and  because  of  his 
ability  to  work  unceasingly  for  the  United 
States  of  America,  will  continue  to  serve 
in  history  as  a  man  with  ideas  that  will  In- 
spire students  toward  building  lives  of  prom- 
ise. 

Rick  Jones. 
President,  Associated  Students  of  Mon- 
tana State  University. 


PopLAB.  Mont., 
November  26.  1963. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Washington.  D.C: 

A  humble  tribute  to  President  Kennedy, 
the  greatest  white  father  of  the  vanishing 
race,  shall  always  be  remembered  for  his  New 
Frontier  pace,  he  has  Joined  the  great  chiefs 
at  their  happy  hunting  ground,  leaving  us 
a  cultural  transition  that  may  never  be 
foimd,  his  love  and  understanding  devotion 
to  all  mankind  shall  never  be  forgotten 
throughout  the  ages  of  time,  divine  hopes  in 
a  redeemer  of  his  integrity,  will  enlighten 
the  spirit  of  preservation  in  perpetuity.  The 
American  Indians  shall  forever  cherish  his 
virtue,  especially  thoee  of  the  Assinnlboine 
and  Sioux. 

Austin  Buckles. 


X 


Wolfpoint,  Mont. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield. 
Senate  Office  Building,  Washington,  D.C: 

We  have  no  words  to  tell  of  our  grief  for 
the  pfisslng  of  our  martial  President  but  only 
to  know  that  in  spite  of  his  physical  absence 
from  us  the  ideals  and  examples  he  set  shall 
not  die  and  cannot  be  taken  from  us.  Please 
convey  this  message  to  the  Kennedy  family. 
Letter  follows. 

Chief  First  To  Flt, 
Joseph  Wkfit, 
Representing  Indian  People  of  the  Fort 
Peck    Reservation,    Wolfpoint,    Mont. 

Washington,  D.C, 

November  21, 1963. 
Deab  Mike:  I  write  at  once  to  share  our 
grief  on  this  tragic  day.  God  rest  the  soul 
of  John  Kennedy  and  comfort  his  widow  and 
the  family.  This  loss  is  profoundly  dUtress- 
ing  to  us  all;  and  I  pray  that  we  may  learn 
yet  again  to  value  properly  what  he  dedicated 
himself  to  do  and  consider  how  best  to  carry 
out  the  unfinished  task.  May  God  bless  our 
country  and  guide  its  people  and  their  repre- 
sentatives and  comfort  us  in  our  sorrow. 
Devotedly  your  friend, 

II  Andrew. 

Montreal,  Quebec, 
November  23.  1963. 
Speaker, 

U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C: 

The  lUE  Canadian  General  Electric  Con- 
ference Board,  meeting  in  Montreal,  learned 
with  indescribable  shock  and  mortification 
of  the  untimely  and  unwarranted  passing 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
share  the  movirnlng  of  his  passing  with  all 
people  the  world  over  who  have  come  to  ad- 
mire his  unmatched  capabilities  and  capacity 
to  promote  peace  and  the  well  being  and 
equality  of  mankind  ej^rywhere.    As  we  pray 


for  the  happy  repose  of  his  soul,  our  prayers 
and  deep  condolences  go  out  to  his  widow 
and  the  President's  entire  family  in  this  hour 
of  monxunental  grief.  You  may  be  sure  that 
all  Canadians  feel  the  same  sense  of  im- 
mense loss  for  this  great  man  and  good 
neighbor  to  the  south  of  us. 

Harold  Davet, 

Chairman. 

Robert  Orr, 

Secretary. 


Mexico  City,  Mexico. 
Senator  Mike  Mansfield, 
Senate  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C: 

I  beg  you  to  accept  my  most  sincere  con- 
dolence on  the  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
great  guardian  of  the  world's  p>eace,  and 
defender  of  the  human  rights  in  the  United 
States. 

Sincerely, 

Manuel  J.  Siebba. 


THE  FLAG  AS  A  SYMBOL  IN 
COMMEMORATION  OF  PRESI- 
DENT  KENNEDY 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  the  fam- 
ily of  r>r.  Stanley  B.  Covert  of  Kingfleld, 
Maine,  has  taken  action  which  I  believe 
should  be  an  inspiration  for  other  Amer- 
icans and  which  I  would  hope  they  would 
follow.  I  commend  their  example  to  all 
Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
that  I  have  received  from  Dr.  Covert  be 
placed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Kingfield,  Maine, 
November  25,  1963. 
Senator  Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Smith:  The  events  of  the 
past  few  days  have  caused  several  outstand- 
ing reactions,  namely; 

1.  All  people  everywhere  are  shocked  and 
grieved. 

2.  Most  Americans  are  keeping  very  close 
contact  with  news  media. 

3.  There  is  widespread  desire  on  the  part 
of  a  great  many  individuals  to  show  their 
respect  for  and  to  provide  a  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

I  am  also  Impressed  by  the  fact  that  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  exhibits  a  considerable 
lack  of  patriotism  and  knowledge  of  our  na- 
tional heroes. 

To  commemorate  President  Kennedy  and 
the  significance  of  his  passing  in  the  eyes 
of  ovu-  children,  our  family  went  Into  the 
woods  and  selected  a  straight  spruce  tree, 
shaped  it  into  a  fiagpole  and  fiew  the  Amer- 
ican fiag  on  our  lawn  for  the  first  time  in 
11  years  today. 

Mrs.  Covert  and  I  feel  that  many  families 
everywhere  would  be  grateful  if  this  means 
of  commemoration  were  suggested,  for  it  is 
not  difficult  to  get  a  fiag  and  fiy  it.  This 
would  provide  each  family,  regardless  of  fi- 
nancial ability,  the  means  to  show  that  it 
grieves,  and  wishes  to  honor  a  dedicated 
President.  It  seems  possible  that  such  a 
program  could  result  in  a  considerable  In- 
crease In  patriotic  spirit  and  respect  for 
our  leaders,  lor  the  flag  is  a  symbol  of  those 
things  dear  to  a  nation,  and  the  presence  of 
many  more  flags  along  our  streets  could  re- 
call sentiments  that  would  live  on.  And  if 
this  came  to  be,  it  is  suggested  that,  even 
In  death.  President  Kennedy  would  be  re- 
sponsible for  a  slgniflcant  achievement  in 
strengthening  our  Nation. 

Our  family  cannot  convey  this  message,  but 
we  believe  that  If  you  and  others  think  the 


Idea  worthy,  it  could  receive  adequate  guid- 
ance and  publication. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Stanley  B.  Covert,  M.D. 


RESOLUTION  OF  WESTERN  ASSOCI- 
ATION OF  ATTORNEYS  GENERAL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  a  resolution  adopted  at  the 
1963  armual  meeting  of  the  Western  As- 
sociation of  Attorneys  General  in  oppo- 
sition to  so-called  quality  stabilization 
legislation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Proposed  Quality  Stabilization  Act,  87th 
Congress,   2d   Session 

Whereas  there  is  presently  pending  before 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  proposed 
legislation  styled  S.  774  and  H.R.  3669.  bear- 
ing the  title  "Quality  Stabilization  Act."  Al- 
though so  titled.  It  Is  in  fact  another  price 
maintenance  bill  of  the  type  which  has  had 
the  so-called  fair  trade  label  for  many  years. 

Whereas  S.  774  and  H.R.  3669  would  au- 
thorize the  owner  of  a  brand  name  or  trade- 
mark to  establish  the  resale  prices  of  goods 
bearing  hU  Identifying  mark.  The  Western 
Association  of  Attorneys  General,  at  the  1963 
annual  meeting,  opposes  enactment  of  this 
legislation  or  similar  legislation  which,  it  is 
submitted,  would  result  in  the  following  un- 
desirable consequences: 

1.  Establish  price  ^xing  by  private  Indi- 
viduals as  a  substitute  for  free  and  open 
competition,  the  keystone  of  the  American 
economy; 

2.  Undermine  existing  antitrust  laws  and 
the  free  competition  system  which  the  anti- 
trust laws  are  designed  to  protect; 

3.  Weaken  statutes  and  principles  govern- 
ing public  competitive  bidding: 

4.  Raise  prices  paid  by  consumers  and 
thereby  encourage  inflation; 

5.  Foster  a  climate  favorable  to  price  flxlng 
agreements  among  competitors; 

6.  Increase  disrespect  for  the  law  because 
the  public  and  business  will  attempt  to 
evade  what  is  against  their  economic  Inter- 
ests; and 

7.  Add  the  heavy  cost  of  enforcing  private 
price  fixing  agreements  to  the  cost  borne  by 
the  consumer. 

The  Western  Association  of  Attorneys  Gen- 
eral as  an  organization  and  each  of  its  mem- 
bers pledge  resistance  to  the  enactment  of 
S.  774  and  H.R.  3669.  This  organization  re- 
quests its  chairman  to  take  immediate  steps 
to  make  known  to  Congress  its  opposition  to 
such  legislation,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
proposed  legislation  provides  exemption  for 
sales  to  or  by  Federal,  State,  or  municipal 
governments  or  their  political  subdivisions 
or  agencies.  This  exemption  clause.  In  the 
opinion  of  the  Western  Association  of  Attor- 
neys General,  based  on  previous  experience 
with  similar  legislation,  fails  to  provide  the 
protection  sought  for  public  agencies  be- 
cause it  does  not  permit  adequate  enforce- 
ment or  penalties  for  violation  thereof. 

"Quality  Stabilization  Acts"  proposed  to 
the  last  Congress  and  to  the  current  Con- 
gress are  opposed  by  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Federal  Trade  Conunission,  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Commerce,  Council  of 
State  Governments,  the  American  Bar  Asso- 
ciation, the  National  Association  of  State 
Purchasing  Officials,  and  many  other  public 
and  nonpublic  bodies  and  organizations: 
Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Western  Association  of 
Attorneys  General  opjxsses  enactment  of 
S.  774  and  H.R.  3669  and  directs  the  secre- 
tariat to  send  copies  of  this  resolution  to 
members  of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  House 
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ot  B«preflenta lives,  the  Senate  Commerce 
Committee,  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
United  States,  and  to  all  Ooremors  and  State 
attorneys  generaL 


CONSERVATISM  TODAY 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
recently  it  was  my  privilege  to  be  inter- 
viewed by  editors  of  the  New  York 
Times.  Specifically  I  was  asked  to  de- 
fine "conservatism"  and  to  explain  my 
application  of  conservatism  to  the  issues 
of  today.  This  article  was  handled  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  fairly  represents 
my  views  on  a  number  of  subjects,  and 
so  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  "Goldwater  Defines  Conserva- 
tism' "  from  the  November  24.  1963.  edi- 
tion of  the  New  York  Times  magazine  be 
j;>rinted  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  The  New  Tork  Times  magazine, 
Nov.  24.  1963] 

GOLOWATKX   DsriNXS  CONSXRVATISM — THK  RE- 
PUBLICAM     PaONT    RUNNDI    TOa    THS    PaiSI' 

oaarriAL  Nomination  Next  Txae  Answxbs 
Som  Qttxstions  Aaoxrt   Hia  Philosopht 

AND  THB  NATUaa  OF  THS  MovailXNT   WHICH 

SuFFOSTS  Him 

(Senator  Bakbt  OoLOWATxa,  of  Arizona, 
currently  front  ninner  for  the  Republican 
presidential  nomination,  was  recently  Inter- 
Tlewed  by  two  members  of  the  New  York 
Times  staff.  In  the  course  of  the  talk,  the 
Senator  set  out  his  concept  of  conserva- 
tism and  dlscxissed  elements  of  the  present 
oonservatlve  movement  which  supports  him. 
Salient  parts  of  the  conversation  follow.) 

Question.  Senator  Oolswatkx.  let  me  ask 
you  first:     Are  you  surprised  by  all  of  this? 

Answer.  Frankly,  I  am.  This  draft  thing 
started  without  my  knowledge  and  I  felt, 
"Well,  let  It  go.  It  cant  last.  At  best.  It'll 
go  through  the  summer."  I  expected  It  to 
start  losing  steam  about  Labor  Day.  But  it 
has  not,  and  I  do  not  know  where  It  Is  going 
to  go  from  here. 

Question.  Well,  why  were  you  surprised? 

Answer.  For  a  number  of  reasons.  First, 
I  never  sought  this  position.  I  do  not  seek 
it  now.  And  yet  I  am  suddenly  confronted 
with  a  decision  of  whether  to  go  after  it 
or  not. 

Then  we  have  the  matter  of  coming  from 
the  West,  and  particularly  from  a  small 
State.  Just  looking  at  it  in  a  practical, 
realistic  way.  no  man  In  his  right  mind 
would  ever  chase  after  this  thing  If  he  came 
from  a  small  State,  whether  Bast  or  West,  un- 
less it  might  be  from  one  of  the  New  England 
tier. 

Question.  But  you  are  talking  about  ordi- 
nary circumstances.  These  are  extraordi- 
nary circumstance*.  This  whole  movement, 
in  a  way,  is  extraordinary. 

Answer.  It  has  turned  out  to  be.  One 
of  the  problems  with  this  movement  is  that 
you  cannot  find  anything  to  parallel  it  in 
modem  Umes  so  as  to  make  some  Judgments 
at>out  It.  We  do  not  know — Is  It  moving 
too  fast?  Is  it  moving  too  slowly?  Is  It 
too  big?  Is  it  too  small?  What  do  we  do 
here?  We  do  not  have  anything  to  meas- 
ure by. 

Question.  Someone  has  said  that  this  is 
a  protest  movement  rather  than  a  program 
movement.  Wliat  do  you  tlilnk  are  the 
elements  of  the  protest? 

Answer.  Well,  first,  most  poUtical  deci- 
sions In  thU  country  are  negative  decisions. 
In  my  own  State,  I  know  of  no  ones  being 
elected  because  he  presented  a  better  pro- 
gram or  was  a  better  guy.  It  iias  always 
been  the  result  of  some  kind  of  "against" 
vote. 


Tou  read  some  of  Kennedy's  speeches  from 
1960 — about  the  mlssUe  gap.  or  the  lack 
of  Intamatlonal  prestlga.  IIm  appeal  h« 
made  was  to  nagatlve  feelings  of  the  elec- 
torate. 

Question.  Do  you  think  this  was  true  of 
Elsenhower? 

Answer.  In  a  way.  But  Elsenhower's  vic- 
tory could  have  been  a  victory  for  Taft.  or 
alihost  any  top  Republican,  because  of  the 
negative  feeling  against  the  Truman  ad- 
ministration. 

Elsenhower  himself  was  a  political  phe- 
nomenon you  cannot  expect  to  see  repeated 
In  our  lifetime.  This  was  a  national  hero. 
He  could  have  rim  on  either  ticket  and  he 
could  have  run  on  any  kind  of  platform. 
He  would  have  been  elected.  I  think  he 
could  be  reelected  today. 

Question.  Now  that  you  find  yourself  In 
this  position,  do  you  feel  a  sense  of  obliga- 
tion? 

Answer.  I — well,  irou  have  a  very  definite 
feeling  of  responsibility.  Tou  feel  a  re- 
sponsibility first  to  your  country — what  you 
oalght  )}e  able  to  do  for  it.  And  you  feel 
a  responsibility  to  your  party.  Then,  in 
my  particular  case.  I  feel  a  responsibility 
to  the  young  people  who  seem  to  be  mov- 
ing toward  conservatism.  They  are  probably 
my  greatest  concern  as  of  the  moment. 

Question.  You  talked  about  the  negative 
aspects  of  an  election.  Is  the  youth  move- 
ment you  describe  a  negative  movement? 
What  are  the  other  negative  forces  that  in 
your  opinion  have  contributed  to  this  boom? 

Answer.  I  think  you  can  separate  the  young 
Ideas  from  the  older  ideas.  The  older  Ideas, 
the  older  negativism,  would  be,  tjrplcally,  re- 
sistance to  high  taxes,  re&latance  to  an  econ- 
omy that  Is  not  moving,  resistance  to  con- 
tinuing unemployment  In  the  domestic  fields. 
There  are  others.  And  there  is  a  growing 
awareness  of  union  power  versus  manage- 
ment and  government  and  public  power. 

Then,  in  the  international  field,  there  is 
the  growing  doubt — I  will  not  say  fear,  but 
the  growing  doubt — as  to  whether  or  not 
we  are  pursuing  the  right  course  vls-a-vls 
communism.  The  strength  of  this  doubt  can 
only  be  measured  at  the  polls.  But  it  Is  a 
definite  factor. 

Question.  You  said  jrou  felt  that  young 
people  are  moving  toward  a  conservative 
viewpoint.    To  what  do  you  attribute  that? 

Answer.  Nature.  Toirng  minds  resist  the 
established  order.    They  always  have. 

I  happen  to  have  gone  to  college  for  1 
year — In  1928,  when  my  age  was  swinging 
away  from  conservatism.  I  have  often  said 
that  if  I  had  finished  4  years  In  college  I 
probably  would  have  been  a  liberal  along  with 
most  of  my  classmates.  Because  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona  we  had  very  conservative 
professors.  Our  parents  were  conservative. 
The  political  philosophy  of  the  day  was  con- 
servative. But  the  natural  Inqulsltlveness 
of  the  young  mind  said  there  must  be  some- 
thing else. 

In  the  elections  of  1932,  my  classmates  were 
all  backing  Roosevelt.  They  did  not  luiow 
why — it  was  Just  something  new.  Then, 
when  Roosevelt  succumbed  to  the  left,  they 
declared  themselves  liberals  and  most  of  them 
have  been  so  ever  since. 

Now  their  children  have  reached  the  age 
where  they  are  beginning  to  say,  "Isn't  there 
something  besides  the  liberal  concept?" 
They  are  beginning  to  ask  questions  Just  as 
my  generation  did.  And  I  Jxist  happened  to 
come  along  at  the  right  time  to  watch,  this 
develop. 

Question.  So  it  is  almost  a  rebellion  against 
parents  and  the  established  order? 

Answer.  You  cannot  really  say  rebellion.  It 
is  a  resistance  to  the  established  order.  But 
it  is  perfectly  natural  among  kids.  And  it 
can  happen  in  a  conservative  mind;  it  can 
happen  In  a  liberal  one. 

Question.  But  you  are  getting  other  pro- 
tests, too.     In  fact,  this  is  almost  the  first 


time  wlMn  different  groups  all  over  the 
country  have  focused  on  one  man  for  such 
totally  different  reasons.  Some  seem  to  act 
out  of  frustration,  but  they  are  not  even 
all  the  same  frustrations.  Doean't  this  dis- 
turb you? 

Answer.  Oh,  naturally,  you  get  groups 
that  demand  you  take  a  position  IUls  op- 
posing the  income  tax,  or  that  say,  "Let's 
invade  Cuba  tomorrow."  But  they  are  really 
few  In  number  and,  franlUy,  I  do  not  pay 
any  great  attention  to  them.  I  think  that 
the  press,  the  country — and  many  people 
in  the  Republican  Party — have  become  un- 
duly exercised  about  the  extreme  minority. 
I  was  reading  an  unpublished  paper  of  Madi- 
son's the  other  day  and  It  Is  very  Interesting 
to  note  that  h»  observed  these  groups.  He 
caUed  them  "accidents."  We  iiave  always 
had  them  in  our  country. 

Question.  Eliminating  these  fringe  group*, 
then,  what  are  Uie  others  that  go  to  tr.ake 
up  your  movement? 

Answer.  Well,  we  have  talked  about  youth. 
We  have  talked  about  the  older  people. 
Otherwise.  I  Uilnk  these  p>eople  are  Just 
generally  across  the  country,  at  all  age  levels. 
They  do  not  belong  to  any  one  group,  but 
you  will  find  them  through  the  tirhole  spec- 
trum of  American  life.  And  they  are  wor- 
ried. They  have  tteen  worried  for  some  time. 
Question.  What  do  you  think  their  phlloeo- 
phy  Is?    What  do  they  stand  for? 

Answer.  That  is  a  tough  question.  If  I 
were  certain  of  wliat  they  were  for  I  could 
very  easily  write  a  platform.  I  do  not  think 
anybody  can  say  what  tliey  are  for. 

Take  one  area:  the  trend  toward  central- 
ized government.  Nolxxly  can  say  that  you 
can  do  away  with  the  Federal  Government, 
and  nobody  can  say  that  you  can  diminish 
its  size  to  a  great  extent,  but  you  can  dimin- 
ish Its  power  over  local  government.  Now 
here  is  where  you  begin  to  run  into  the 
varying  shades  of  opinion.  There  are  those 
people  who  say.  "Get  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment completely  out  of  State  and  local  gov- 
ernment." And  there  are  others  who  say, 
"Let  the  Federal  Government  resimie — as- 
sume— its  constitutional  limitations."  Some 
place  between  those  two  jrou  have  the  an- 
swer. 

Question.  Then  you  are  not  certain  what 
positive  view  this  element  has? 

Answer.  Let  us  clear  up  this  positive  nega- 
tive attitude.  I  think  it  is  a  positive  atti- 
tude to  want  to  stay  with  the  Constitution. 
I  think  it  is  a  positive  attitude  to  want  to 
stay  with  the  free  enterprise  system. 

If  you  approach  it  from  that  position 
then  you  can  say  that  the  negative  become* 
the  other  side,  thoee  who  want  to  circum- 
vent the  Constitution,  to  misinterpret  it, 
and  to  replace  the  free-enterprise  system. 
I  would  say  that  the  Republican  Party  in 
19M  will  present  a  positive  program  a* 
opposed  to  the  negativism  of  the  New 
Frontier. 

Question.  Did  you  not  say.  Senator,  that 
you  would  find  it  difficult  to  write  a  pro- 
gram to  satisfy  this  large  group  you  ar* 
now  describing? 

Answer.  If  we  sit  down  and  try  to  t>e 
specific,  yes.  But  if  you  want  a  statement 
of  principles,  such  as  Elsenhower  has  pro- 
posed and  Nixon  has  proposed  and  I  have 
proposed,  then  it  is  not  difflcvilt  to  be  positive 
and  be  positive  in  a  way  that  everybody  can 
understand. 

Question.  You  think  you  could  agree  with 
Messrs^  Eisenhower  and  Nixon  on  such  a 
statement? 

Answer.  I  think  so. 

Question.  If  I  were  suddenly  to  say  to  you. 
"How  do  you  classify  yoiu-self  philoeophi- 
cally?"  wiiat  would  l>e  your  quick  answar? 

Answer.  I  would  call  myself  a  conservative 
although  I  think  history  will  refer  to  me  as 
a  liberal. 

Quesion.  How  do  you  define  conservative? 
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Answer.  A  conservative,  briefiy,  has  a 
philosophy  based  upon  the  proven  values  of 
the  past.  When  we  seek  answers  for  the 
problems  of  today  we  look  to  the  past  to 
see  if  those  problems  existe«l.  Generally, 
they  have.  So  we  ask.  What  was  the 
answer?  Did  it  work?  If  it  did,  let  us  try 
It  again. 

Question.  Speaking  of  the  past,  there  is 
another  question.  You  have  taken  certain 
positions  In  the  past  but  today  apparently, 
upon  looking  at  things  anew,  you  feel  these 
positions  do  not  apply  any  more. 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  any  man  living 
can  say  that  he  does  not  change  his  mind 
once  in  a  while.  In  fact.  I  would  not  want 
a  man  in  office  who  was  so  Infiexlble  that 
he  could  not  budge.  And  when  I  am  wrong 
I  am  going  to  say  I  am  wrong.  I  am  not 
going  to  develop  some  new  theory  to  prove 
that  I  was  right  the  first  time  and  that  I  am 
still  right. 

I  have  changed  my  mind,  for  example — 
and  I  have  said  this  for  over  a  year — about 
the  Attorney  General's  having  the  power  to 
move  in  in  the  case  of  a  school  district  not 
integrating  upon  the  complaint,  the  specific 
complaint,  of  a  resident  of  tliat  school 
district.  I  would  not  buy  the  idea — and 
I  never  have — that  the  Attorney  General 
should  be  given  the  power  to  move  in  of  his 
own  will. 

If  a  Federal  court  gives  an  edict,  then  the 
Federal  Government,  I  think,  has  the  duty 
to  enforce  that  edict.  If  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral feels  today  that  he  does  not  have  the 
right  to  move  in  on  the  complaint  of  a  resi- 
dent, let  us  write  a  tightly  drawn  law  aiming 
at  the  righting  of  that  one  particular  prob- 
lem and  give  it  to  him. 

Question.  How  does  the  States  rights  posi- 
tion come  into  this  picture? 

Answer.  Once  a  Federal  court  has  acted, 
or  once  a  citizen  has  complained  to  the  At- 
torney General  based  upon  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision,  I  do  not  think  the  States 
have  a  right.  But  I  would  like  to  see  this 
thing  thrashed  out  through  the  courts  again. 

Question.  Have  you  not  said  that  you  did 
not  believe  the  Supreme  Court's  order  on 
school  integration  was  necessarily  the  law  of 
the  land? 

Answer.  I  do  not  think  any  decision  of 
the  Supreme  Court  is  necessarily  the  law  of 
the  land.  The  Constitution  says  that  the 
laws  of  the  legislature  and  treaties  are  the 
law  of  the  land. 

Now  this  is  a  great  argument:  Is  a  Su- 
preme Court  decision  a  law  of  the  land  or 
is  It  merely  an  Interpretation  of  the  Consti- 
tution? I  think  some  decisions,  given  in  the 
form  of  edicts,  certainly  would  be  the  law 
of  the  land.  But  the  one  on  school  de- 
segregation was  not  in  the  form  of  an  edict. 

Question.  Senator,  you  have  had  a  lot  to 
say  about  centralized  government,  atx>ut  the 
need  to  return  powers  to  the  States.     When 
you  talk  about  decentralization,   what  ex- 
actly would  you  decentralize? 

Answer.  It  is  not  an  easy  process.  I  think 
If  any  person  of  a  mind  like  mine  became 
President  it  would  not  be  a  matter  of  imme- 
diately reversing  the  field.  It  would  be  look- 
ing at  every  new  program  and  saying,  "Can 
this  be  done  better  at  the  State  level?  If  so, 
that's  where  it  shall  be  done." 

Question.  Would  you  spell  out  three  or 
four  elements  which  you  think  are  most  im- 
portant, and  what  you  would  do  to  change 
them? 

Answer.  First,  there  is  the  tax  power.  The 
taxing  power  of  the  Federal  Government  is 
the  greatest  source  of  centralized  power. 

You  cannot  do  much  about  taxes,  of 
course,  until  you  can  reduce  expenditures. 
I  think  that  you  can  reduce  expenditures 
now  mayt>e  in  the  magnitude  of  $10  billion. 
I  do  not  think  more  than  that,  and  It  might 
not  be  more  than  $7  billion.  I  think  you 
can  balance  the  budget.  And  once  that  has 
been  done,  then  I  think  you  can  talk  about 


relieving  the  load  of  Federal  taxation  so  that 
the  local  governments  can  tax  more. 

Question.  In  social  security,  wiiat  would 
you  do? 

Answer.  I  think  that  social  security  should 
l>e  voluntary.  This  is  the  only  definite  posi- 
tion I  have  on  it.  If  a  man  wants  it,  fine. 
If  he  does  not  want  it,  he  can  provide  his 
own. 

Question.  What  other  elements  of  central- 
ization are  there? 

Answer.  Agriculture,  for  one.  Thirty  per- 
cent of  our  agriculture  is  not  free.  It  is  not 
only  a  terribly  expensive  approach,  but  the 
farmer  is  deprived  of  freedom  of  choice: 
what  he  is  going  to  plant,  how  much  he  is 
going  to  plant,  and  what  his  price  is  going 
to  l>e. 

Or  take  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
We  in  the  West  have  to  live  with  it.  The 
uses  of  land  are  much  more  restricted  than 
they've  ever  been  before.  Uncalled-for  re- 
strictions have  been  Imposed.  Decisions  that 
used  to  be  made  at  the  State  level  now  have 
to  be  made  here  in  Washington. 

Question.  How  about  labor?  Would  you 
propose  a  right-to- work  law  now? 

Answer.  No.  I  do  not  think  that  solves  the 
problem.  I  am  in  favor  of  voluntary  union- 
ism. "Right  to  work"  is  a  misnomer.  There 
is  no  right  to  work.  You  do  not  have  the 
right  to  work.  Neither  do  I.  We  liave  the 
right — the  privilege — to  take  a  Job  only  if  we 
can.    I  like  to  call  it  voluntary  unionism. 

I  think  we  should  start  out  on  the  premise 
that  all  States  have  voluntary  unionism  and 
then  allow  each  to  enact  union -shop  laws  if  it 
wants. 

Question.  What  about  foreign  affairs? 
You  have  said  in  effect  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  reach  any  lasting  agreement 
with  the  Russians.  Then  how  do  you  pro- 
pose to  deal  with  them?  What  would  you 
do  specifically? 

Answer.  Well,  again  I  would  go  to  history. 
When  have  we  been  successful  with — I  dis- 
like xising  the  word  "Russians,"  but  I  guess 
you  have  to — with  the  Communists?  When- 
ever we  have  l>een  firm,  they  have  backed 
down.  So  my  answer  is  let  us  keep  It  up. 
I  am  convinced  that  Russia  will  stand  almost 
anything  but  an  invasion  of  her  own  soil 
l>efore  she  will  go  to  war. 

Question.  Have  we  not  been  doing  this? 
We  did  it  in  Cuba,  did  we  not? 

Answer.  Yes.  Wonderfully.  Everybody  in 
the  country  backed  Kennedy  to  the  hilt, 
and  then  one  day  he  Just  pulled  off.  No 
more  demand  for  on-site  inspections  and  the 
thing  fell  through.  So  we  still  have  a  Com- 
munist problem  down  there.  I  am  con- 
vinced that  had  Kennedy  pushed,  pushed, 
pushed,  it  could  have  been  solved  right  there. 

Question.  What  could  he  have  done? 
Would  you  have  Invaded  Cuba? 

Answer.  No.  I  do  not  think  we  would 
ever  have  had  to.  I  think  there  were  many 
alternatives  open  to  Kennedy  at  the  time. 
I  think  his  first  boner  was  the  Bay  of  Pigs — 
although  whether  you  can  blame  it  entirely 
on  him  or  not  I  do  not  know.  Had  he  con- 
tinued what  he  started  and  augmented  it  by 
encouragement  of  forces  other  than  ours — 
Cubans,  mercenaries — I  think  the  thing 
would  have  been  stopped. 

Question.  On  the  matter  of  our  alliances. 
You  have  backed  up  the  alliance  with  the 
more  powerful  countries.  But  what  con- 
cession, if  any,  will  you  make  if  the  inter- 
American  system,  for  example,  will  not  go 
along  with  our  policy  of  blockade  of  Cuba? 

Answer.  I  think  that  whatever  we  do.  in 
an  alliance  or  not.  we  have  to  be  prepared 
to  do  it  ourselves  If  necessary.  I  have  never 
been  convinced  that  the  Latins  would  not 
back  us.  In  fact,  the  only  time  I  have  ever 
seen  real  strong  unanimity  all  across  Latin 
America  was  at  the  time  of  Cuba,  when  they 
said.  "Thank  God,  the  United  States  Is 
finally  acting  like  a  power." 


Now,  with  our  Allies,  we  do  not  have  to  go 
to  war  to  prove  to  them  tliat  we  are  strong. 
We  do  not  have  to  go  to  war  to  prove  Ken- 
nedy's word  that  the  defense  of  European 
cities  is  tantamount  to  the  defense  of  our 
cities.  B\jt  we  have  to  show  by  consistently 
strong  action  that  we  mean  what  we  say. 
I  think  this  essentially  is  the  weakness  of  oiir 
foreign  policy  today. 

The  Eisenhower-Dulles  brlnlunanship  pol- 
icy to  me  was  the  policy  that  we  should 
maintain.  There  was  nothing  new  about  it. 
It  lias  been  used  successfully  since  the  be- 
ginning of  history  to  keep  peace. 

Question.  What  do  you  do  when  you  are 
a  party  to  an  alliance  and  the  commanders 
agree  that  a  certain  nimiber  of  divisions  are 
necessary  for  the  defense  of  the  area  from  the 
Elbe  to  the  NcH-th  Sea,  but  they  do  not  come 
forward  with  their  troops  to  help  defend  it. 
Do  you  keep  a  quarter  of  a  million  Ameri- 
cans there  indefinitely? 

Answer.  No.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the 
great  argximents  for  a  decision  on  the  use  of 
nuclear  weapons.  I  think  we  could  probably 
return  a  third — mayt)e  half— of  our  forces  if 
we  gave  the  NATO  command  the  right  to  use 
nuclear  weapons — tactical  weapons — when 
they  were  attacked.  If  we  had  the  Immedi- 
ate capacity  of  retaliating  and  the  Commu- 
nists Icnew  it — and  this  is  the  Important 
thing:  If  they  Icnew  it — I  doubt  that  they 
would  ever  initiate  an  attack. 

Question.  Senator,  could  we  conclude  this 
with  a  high,  wide  and  not  so  handsome 
question?  What  do  you  see  as  the  Job  of 
the  President  today? 

Answer.  Well,  It  Is  a  very  tough  Job. 

Question.  Does  It  frighten  you — the  pros- 
pect that  you  might  be  in  it? 

Answer.  Certainly.  It  scares  the  living 
daylights  out  of  me — out  of  any  man. 

Question.  What  about  Kennedy? 

Answer.  It  scares  the  daylights  out  of  him. 
As  for  your  question:  I  think  it  is  a  Job  of 
leadership,  a  Job  of  decisionmaking.  I  think 
this  is  why  Trxunan  Is  becoming  more  and 
more  in  the  minds  of  Americans  a  better 
President,  not  so  much  for  what  he  did,  but 
t>ecause  he  made  decisions.  Eisenhower's 
greatest  days  were  his  days  of  decision. 
Kennedy  is  the  same  way.  When  Kennedy 
makes  up  his  mind,  everybody  buys  it. 

Question.  How  do  you  direct  this  leader- 
ship? 

Answer.  How  do  you  exert  leadership  over 
a  business  organization?  You  do  not  do  it 
by  sitting  up  on  a  top  fioor  l>ehlnd  a  desk. 
Nor  can  you  be  expected  to  Itnow  everybody. 
But  you  understand  the  problems,  and  when 
you  are  confronted  with  one  that  requires  a 
decision  it  is  not  put  off  and  put  off  and  put 
off.    A  decision  is  reached. 

My  experience  in  business  has  been  that 
and  my  experience  here  In  the  Senate  has 
been  that.  One  of  Taft's  great  attributes 
was  that  he  made  decisions.  You  never  had 
to  say,  "Well,  what  are  we  going  to  do  to- 
morrow?" He  told  you.  That,  to  me,  is 
leadership. 


JOHN   FTTZOERAUD   KENNEDY 
MEMORIAL  CENTER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
yesterday  I  introduced  the  bill,  S.  2341. 
to  redesignate  the  National  Cultural 
Center  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Center  as  a  tribute  to  our  late 
President. 

Today  I  received  a  letter  from  Col. 
Waldron  E.  Leonard,  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Area  Council  of  Veterans' 
Organizations.  This  council  numbers 
among  its  members  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, nearby  Virginia  and  Maryland 
the  following  organizations:  the  Amer- 
ican Legion,  the  AMVETS,  Army  and 
Navy    Union,    Catholic    War   Veterans, 
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Disabled  War  Veterans,  Irish  War  Vet- 
erans, Jewish  War  Veterans.  Legion  of 
Valor,  Military  Order  of  the  Purple 
Heart,  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars, 
United  Spanish  War  Veterans.  Veterans 
of  Foreign  Wars,  Veterans  of  World  War 
I.  World  War  Memorial  and  May  Day 
Corp. 

President  Leonard  has  polled  Uie 
members  of  the  council  and  they  are 
unanimous  in  the  endorsement  of  S. 
2341,  which  would  rename  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Keimedy  Memorial  Center.  I  am  ap- 
preciative of  the  support  of  the  council 
and  felt  that  my  colleagues  in  the  Sen- 
ate would  wish  to  know  of  the  unani- 
mous endorsement  given  by  this  orga- 
nization and  its  member  groups.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  letter,  to 
which  I  have  referred,  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rccoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MXTBOPOUTAN      AjU^A      CODNCQ.     OF 
VCTXRANS'    ORCAJ4IZATIONS, 

Wiuhington,  D.C.,  November  27,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Fttlbright, 

VJt.  Senator.  Senate  Office  Building,  Wash- 
ington, D.C. 
(Attention:  Mr.  Lee  WlUianu). 

Dkas  Sknatob  Puiaugut:  I  have  Jiut 
polled  the  members  of  this  council  and  they 
are  unanimous  In  the  endorsement  of  S.  2341 
redesignating  the  name  from  the  National 
Cultural  Center  to  that  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Memorial  Center. 
Sincerely, 

Wau>ion  E.  Lxomaso. 

President. 


FOUNDATION  OP  NORTH  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  CULTURE,  BISMARCK,  N. 
DAK. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  an  Im- 
portant development  of  great  signlfl- 
cance  to  Indian  peoples  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States  is  now  taking  place. 

I  refer  to  the  organization  of  the 
Foundation  of  North  American  Indian 
Cult\u-e,  a  private,  nonprofit,  education 
corporation,  which  will  hold  its  first  an- 
nual meeting  in  Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  on 
December  6  and  7.  The  Indian  Culture 
Foundation  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  1963 
convention  of  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  held  last  September 
In  Bismarck. 

The  importance  of  this  foundation.  It 
seems  to  me,  is  the  broad  scope  of  its 
organizers,  who  have  recognized  that 
something  must  be  done  in  this  genera- 
tion to  preserve  past  and  present  Indian 
culture  on  the  North  American  Continent 
for  our  future  generations.  The  foun- 
dation has  a  most  comprehensive  pro- 
gram— one  which  deserves  support  of 
all  persons  interested  in  perpetuating 
knowledge  and  works  of  our  Indian  peo- 
ple. 

The  Foundation  of  North  American 
Indian  Culture  is  the  first  organization 
of  its  kind  dealing  in  Indian  matters  on 
an  international  basis.  It  seems  to  pre- 
serve this  marvelous  Indian  heritage  of 
Indian  people  In  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  Its  board  of  directors 
includes  some  of  the  most  respected  In- 
dian leaders  of  these  two  coimtrles.  An 
effort  is  being  made  to  gain  added  repre- 


sentation on  the  foundation  board  from 
Mexico,  so  that  the  rich  Indian  cultiu-e  of 
our  friends  to  the  south  may  be  brought 
into  the  overall  program  of  preservation 
of  Indian  culture  in  North  America.  It 
is  Indeed  a  noble  effort  in  international 
cooperation. 

To  cite  some  of  the  background  of  the 
Foundation  of  North  American  Indian 
Ciilture,  I  point  out  that  it  was  orga- 
nized during  NCAI  (Convention  in  Bis- 
marck on  September  12,  1963.  A  resolu- 
tion calling  for  cooperation  between 
NCAI  and  the  foundation  was  adopted 
at  this  convention  and  the  NCAI  execu- 
tive council  suggested  11  names  from 
among  its  leadership  for  consideration 
as  foundation  board  members. 

The  foundation's  organizers  estab- 
lished headquarters  in  Bismarck  because 
of  the  city's  central  location  in  the  heart 
of  the  North  American  continent  and 
because  of  the  Indian  heritage  In  this 
region.  Preceding  the  NCAI  convention 
were  several  months  of  careful  organi- 
zational planning  by  the  organizers,  a 
group  of  public-spirited  North  Dakota 
citizens  who  were  working  on  the  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Indian  Con- 
gress. 

Since  its  establishment,  the  founda- 
tion has  begun  a  membership  drive,  has 
completed  plans  for  its  aimual  meeting 
in  early  December  and  has  clearly  enun- 
ciated its  goals  and  objectives. 

These  goals  and  objectives  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.    LONG    EAMCX    COALS 

First.  Provide  a  clearing  house  of  In- 
formation in  one  central  location  for  all 
persons  Interested  In  Indian  culture  on 
the  North  American  continent  and 
throughout  the  world. 

Second.  To  preserve  all  knowledge, 
history,  artifacts,  art  work  and  handi- 
crafts of  the  North  American  Indians. 

Third.  Provide  a  means  of  communi- 
cation between  persons  interested  in  In- 
dian culture. 

Fourth.  Tell  the  story  of  the  North 
American  Indian,  through  publication, 
tapes,  filmstrlps,  films,  speakers  bureau 
and  the  news  media.  This  story  of  the 
Indian  and  his  culture,  honestly  told, 
will  be  done  on  an  international  basis. 

Fifth.  Help  raise  the  prestige  of  North 
American  Indians — among  themselves 
and  non-Indians — by  displaying  what 
the  Indian  can  do  and  what  talents  he 
possesses. 

Sixth.  Help  increase  the  economic 
possibilities  for  North  American  Indians 
by  dramatizing  this  talent  in  the  fields 
of  entertainment,  art,  music,  literature, 
and  so  forth. 

Seventh.  Encourage  colleges  and  uni- 
versities throughout  the  North  American 
continent  to  offer  courses  in  Indian  his- 
tory, art,  anthropology  and  other  fields. 

Eighth.  Help  bring  people  from 
throughout  the  world  to  see  firsthand  ex- 
isting Indian  culture  in  its  own  sur- 
roundings. 

B.    SHORT-KANGK    OBJECTIVZS 

First.  Establish  permanent  headquar- 
ters In  Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  with  office  fa- 
cilities, staff,  and  other  arrangements: 
November  1963. 

Second.  Hold  an  annual  meeting  for 
persons  In  the  United  States  and  Canada 


Interested  in  program  of  the  foundation; 
December  1963. 

Third.  Carry  on  national  membership 
drive — following  a  Bismarck -Mandan 
and  State  drive  this  fall.  Winter  and 
spring  1964. 

Fourth.  Hold  an  annual  Indian  culture 
exposition  in  Bismarck:  simimer  1964. 

Fifth.  Begin  a  finance  drive  nation- 
wide for  a  permanent  headquarters 
building  in  Bismarck;  fall  1964,  winter 
1965. 

Sixth.  Assemble  best  available  Indian 
entertainment  talent,  art  works,  and 
handicrafts,  for  international  tour; 
spring  1965. 

Seventh.  Take  traveling  entertain- 
ment-art show  on  the  road  to  Europe  and 
major  United  States,  Canadian  cities, 
winding  up  at  second  annual  exposition; 
summer  1965. 

The  foundation  will  be  financed 
through  memberships  and  by  a  concerted 
finance  drive  throughout  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  Finances  from  en- 
dowed foundations,  private  corporations, 
and  individuals  will  be  secured  for  office 
facilities  of  the  foundation,  which  In- 
clude construction  of  a  headquarters  and 
information  center.  An  international 
Indian  culture  museum  is  planned  for 
the  late  1960's. 

The  cost  of  maintaining  these  head- 
quarters facilities  will  be  met  through 
memberships  and  through  proceeds  of  an 
annual  North  American  Indian  exposi- 
tion to  be  held  in  Bismarck.  This  inter- 
national attraction  will  Include  such  fea- 
tures as  an  international  Indian  art 
show,  a  Canadian-United  States  rodeo, 
a  trade  fair  of  Indian  handicraft  and 
other  manufactured  products,  an  Indian 
parade,  an  Indian  entertainment  show 
and  pageant,  pow-wow  dances,  and  stage 
shows  starring  show  business  celebrities. 
The  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  will 
be  invited  to  participate  in  this  colorful 
week-long  attraction  and  other  events 
will  be  Included  In  the  first  annual  ex- 
position. Planning  is  now  underway, 
and  dates  will  be  announced  by  the  foun- 
dation at  its  annual  meeting  in  early 
December. 

In  the  space  of  a  few  short  months 
the  Foundation  of  North  American  In- 
dian Culture  has  had  tremendous  growth. 
It  has  won  the  respect  of  Indian  leaders 
in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  It  has 
captured  the  imagination  of  citizens  all 
over  my  SUte  of  North  Dakota  and 
gained  backing  of  our  public  officials, 
chambers  of  commerce,  city  govern- 
ments, and  others. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  some  of  the 
comments  on  the  foundation. 

North  Dakota  Gov.  William  L.  Guy  had 
this  to  say  in  a  letter  to  the  Foundation: 

I  would  like  to  coounend  all  ot  you  for 
your  initiative  and  vision  in  eatablUhlng 
this  foundation  to  take  note  of  the  Impact 
of  Indian  culture  on  our  way  of  life.  We  in 
North  Dakota  are  proud  of  the  heritage  given 
us  by  Indian  culture,  but  It  takee  such  lead- 
ership as  this  foundation  wUl  provide  to  ex- 
plain this  heritage  to  others  throughout  the 
Nation.  •  •  •  I  know  this  first  annual  meet- 
ing wlU  be  a  rewarding  experience  and  Z 
think  your  plan  for  an  annual  exposition  on 
Indian  culture  to  be  Initiated  next  summer 
Is  a  particularly  not«worthy  idea.  I  aa 
pleased  to  note  the  progress  you  have  already 
made. 
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The  Bismarck  (N.  Dak.)  Tribune  edi- 
torialized this  summary  of  Indian  Cul- 
ture Foundation  accomplishments: 

The  projected  Foundation  of  North  Ameri- 
can Indian  Culture,  which  wlU  be  head- 
quartered in  Bismarck,  has  interesting  possl- 
blliUee.  •  •  •  But  like  anything  that  is 
worthwhUe.  to  bring  it  to  maximum  attain- 
ment of  its  far-reaching  objectives  wUl  take 
a  lot  of  hard  work.  It  will  need  the  stout 
support  not  only  of  Blsmarck-Mandan  but 
of  all  North  Dakota.  •  •  •  Basically,  these 
objectives  are  to  preserve  and  display  the 
culture  of  the  American  Indian,  past  and 
present,  and  improve  the  economic  oppor- 
tunities of  the  Indian  in  the  process.  •  •  • 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  better  location 
than  Bismarck,  in  the  heart  of  the  North 
American  Continent  and  the  center  of  so 
much  Indian-related  history  Itself,  for  this 
Indian  cultural  center.  •  •  •  Here,  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  one  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced Indian  culture*  thrived  long  before 
the  white  man  came  to  dlstiirb  it.  *  *  * 
Here,  also,  the  primitive  Indian  and  the 
white  man  came  into  sharpest  conflict  In  the 
long  battle  that  was  the  winning  of  the  West. 
•  •  •  The  Missouri  was  the  highway  up 
which  the  white  man  advanced  his  civiliza- 
tion even  as  the  Indian  retreated  before  him. 
In  this  Great  Plains  area,  the  Indian  actually 
made  his  last  stand.  Here  he  stUl  makes  his 
home,  seeking  now  to  preserve  his  ethnic 
heritage  in  a  white  man's  cultural  environ- 
ment. •  •  •  Prom  the  standpoint  of  the 
Blsmarck-Mandan  area,  and  of  North  Dakota 
as  a  whole,  the  poeslbllltles  for  gain  from  this 
endeavor  are  great.  •  •  •  We  have  only  to 
look  around  to  see  how  successful  are  other 
activities  in  which  the  Indian  is  the  central 
figure  to  know  what  a  great  attraction  to 
visitors  the  planned  annual  Indian  culture 
exposition  here  would  be.  The  huge  crowds 
attracted  to  this  fall's  convention  of  the  Na- 
tional Congress  of  Amenican  Indians  was  but 
a  hint.  •  •  •  The  Foundation  naturally  must 
seek  and  gain  support  here  before  it  can 
expect  to  achieve  much  elsewhere.  It  is  now 
in  the  process  of  a  membership  drive.  Those 
who  can  see  the  possibilities  in  what  it  is 
trying  to  do.  and  want  to  give  It  their  sup- 
port, can  do  so  by  accepting  this  opportunity 
to  become  a  part  of  it.  It  could  be  a  tre- 
mendoxia  thing  for  tlie  community,  area, 
SUte,  and  region. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  report 
on  the  very  excellent  plans  made  for  the 
foundation's  annual  meeting,  December 
6-7. 

llie  annual  meeting  sessions  will  take 
place  In  the  Orand  Pacific  Hotel,  open- 
ing at  9  aan.  on  December  6  and 
closing  at  4  p.m.  on  December  7.  The 
December  8  sessions  will  include  an  offl- 
o  cial  welcome,  reports  on  organization, 
membership  and  finance,  formal  incor- 
poration eceremonies  of  the  foundation, 
six  simultaneous  panel  discussions  and 
a  review  of  each  before  a  general  as- 
sembly and  an  awareness  program  by 
a  group  of  Indian  students,  a  luncheon 
meeting  and  a  banquet  and  program  of 
Indian  entertainment  in  the  evening. 
The  December  7  sessions  will  cover  the 
board  of  directors  meeting  and  plan- 
ning sessions  of  the  annual  exposition 
committees. 

Dr.  Sol  Tax,  noted  anthropologist  and 
dean  of  the  University  of  Chicago  Ex- 
tension Division,  will  deliver  the  meet- 
ing's main  address  at  a  December  6 
luncheon.  Dr.  Tax  is  an  authority  on 
Indian  culture. 

Two  well  known  Indian  entertainers- 
Anita  de  Fre'y  and  Hofe  Casella,  both 
of  New  York  City— will  be  among  fea- 
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tured  performers  on  the  December  6 
evening  program  of  banquet  and  Indian 
entertainm.ent.  Dance  teams,  dnunmers, 
and  chanters  from  nearby  reservations 
also  will  take  part  in  this  program.  WlU 
Rogers.  Jr.,  Beverly  Hills,  Calif.,  has  been 
invited  to  M.C.  the  program. 

Chairmen  have  been  secured  for  the 
six  panel  discussions  on  the  afternoon 
of  December  6.    They  are: 

Entertainment  potential  in  Indian 
Culture:  Robert  Bumette.  Washington, 
D.C,  executive  director.  National  Con- 
gress of  American  Indians. 

Employment  possibilities  in  Indian 
culture:  George  Schmidt.  Aberdeen,  S, 
Dak.,  Area  Resources  and  Industrial  De- 
velopment Officer,  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs. 

Tourism  outlook  In  Indian  culture: 
John  H.  Sticher,  Washington,  D.C, 
Tovu-ism   Development   Specialist,   BIA. 

Historical  aspects  of  Indian  culture: 
Miss  Lyla  Hofflne.  Minot.  N.  Dak..  English 
Department.  Minot  State  College. 

Technical  and  financial  px>ssiblJities: 
Harold  Schunk.  Rosebud.  8.  Dak.,  Rose- 
bud Agency  Superintendent. 

Arts  and  crafts  marketing  potential: 
Miss  Alice  Lighthall.  Montreal,  Quebec, 
vice  president,  Canadian  Handicraft 
GuUd. 

The  six  panel  discussions  will  begin  at 
1:30  and  last  until  3:30  p.m.,  followed  by 
a  IMj-hour  period  devoted  to  15-mnute 
reviews  of  each  panel.  Transcripts  will 
be  made  of  each  recorder's  summary  and 
will  be  made  available  to  the  public  upon 
request. 

Plans  for  the  December  6-7  annual 
meeting  are  being  coordinated  by  seven 
committees  under  the  general  chairman- 
ship of  Bismarck  businessman  Chester 
Perry.  The  next  meeting  of  the  annual 
meeting  committees  is  set  for  10  a.m., 
November  22,  in  the  Arikara  Room  of  the 
Grand  Pacific  Hotel.  Committees  ap- 
pointed for  the  annual  meeting  are: 
Banquet  and  ticket  sales,  reception  and 
registration,  program  planning,  hospi- 
tality, membership,  annual  exposition 
planning,  and  publicity. 

The  Indian  American  Polk  Club  of  the 
Wahpeton  Indian  School,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Robert  Home,  will  per- 
form at  the  morning  session  on  Decem- 
ber 6,  with  an  awareness  program. 


INTEREST  RATE  ON  RKA  LOANS  TO 
COOPERATIVES 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  about 
2  months  ago  the  Senate  considered  and 
passed  the  agricultural  appropriations 
bill  for  the  fiscal  year  of  1964.  During 
the  Senate  consideration  of  this  bill,  as 
the  Senate  may  recall,  the  2-percent  in- 
terest rate  on  REA  loans  to  rural  electric 
cooperatives  was  the  subject  of  a  full 
afternoon's  debate. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche]  argued  that  the  rate  should  be 
raised  from  the  present  2  percent  to  3 
percent,  and  he  moved  to  amend  the  bill 
to  write  such  a  provision  Into  the  law. 

Much  of  the  debate  on  that  day  con- 
cerned the  interest  cost  to  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  money  it  borrows  and  the 
comparative  amount  of  taxes  paid  by 
power  companies  and  by  rural  electric 


cooperatives.  Senator  Lausche  main- 
tained that  the  cooperatives  should  pay 
the  same  rate  of  interest  for  their  funds 
that  the  Government  pays  for  its  long- 
term  borrowings  and  that  the  coopera- 
tives should  be  taxed  in  exactly  the  same 
manner  as  the  private  power  companies. 

At  the  close  of  the  debate,  in  which  I 
took  part  along  with  several  other  Sena- 
tors in  support  of  the  2-percent  rate,  the 
Senate  refused  to  suspend  the  rules  to 
consider  the  Lausche  amendment.  The 
vote  was  16  yeas  to  57  nays. 

I  have  high  respect  for  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Ohio,  and  I  fre- 
quently vote  and  work  with  him  to  cut 
or  to  prevent  unwarranted  subsidies.  He 
is  a  conspicuously  consistent  and  honest 
man.  He  has,  as  he  has  every  right  to 
do,  spoken  further  in  the  Senate  in  de- 
fense of  his  criticism  of  the  2 -percent 
interest  rate  on  REA  loans.  I  know  he 
will  not  misunderstand  my  position  and 
feelings  if  I  now  reply  to  certain  argu- 
ments which  he  has  made. 

On  November  13,  the  Senator  referred 
to  a  $125  million  electric  generating 
plant  which  is  being  built  in  his  State. 
The  project  is  a  joint  venture.  The  part- 
ners are  a  subsidiary  of  the  American 
electric  power  system  and  a  group  of  30 
rural  electric  cooperatives  known  as  the 
Buckeye  Electric  Power  Co. 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out.  the  financ- 
ing of  this  project  is  most  interesting. 
The  30  rural  electrics  are  not  borrowing 
their  share  of  the  capital  cost  from  the 
Rural  Electrification  Administration. 
Instead,  the  cooperatives  are  borrowing 
their  share  from  general  lenders  in  the 
open  money  market. 

My  good  friend  from  Ohio  says: 

The  ability  of  rural  cooperatives  to  borrow 
in  the  open  market  rather  than  from  the 
Federal  Oovernment  is  clearly  demonstrated 
by  this  Ohio  experience.  It  constitutes  sub- 
stantial proof  that  the  Federal  laws  on  rural 
electrics  need  modification. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  this  alleged 
"proof"  is  insufficient  and  the  conclusion 
much  too  hasty.  I  have  inquired  into 
this  matter,  and  I  find  that  the  Joint 
venture  in  Ohio  is,  in  fact,  a  special  case 
made  possible  only  by  a  happy  and  envi- 
able set  of  circiunstances.  which,  so  far 
as  I  can  determine,  does  not  exist  in  any 
other  State. 

Further,  I  believe  that  very  few  of  the 
nearly  1,000  electric  cooperatives  now 
operating  in  46  of  the  50  States  can  go 
into  the  open  money  market  today  and 
borrow  at  the  market  rate  of  interest — 
and  still  remain  solvent  enough  to  per- 
form the  difficult  Job  which  has  been 
assigned  to  them  by  the  Congress. 

We  must  remember  that  the  coopera- 
tives are  required  by  law  to  provide  elec- 
tric service  at  the  lowest  possible  cost  to 
all  who  want  such  service  in  even  the 
most  remote  rural  areas,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  the  word  "all."  The  coopera- 
tives are  also  nonprofit  corporations. 
They  operate  in  thinly  populated  areas. 
They  are  owned  by  the  people  they  serve. 

To  assist  the  cooperatives  in  overcom- 
ing built-in  impediments,  the  Congress 
set  the  interest  rate  on  REA  loans  at  2 
percent  in  1944.  Since  then,  the  rural 
electric  cooperatives  have  made  remark- 
able progress.    Many  of  them  are  well  on 
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the  way  to  the  day  when  they  will  In  fact 
be  able  to  stand  alone  and  be  able  to  pay 
the  open  money  market  rate. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  day  Is 
already  here  for  all  of  the  rural  electric 
co-ops.  A  sudden  change  in  the  REA 
interest  rate,  made  too  soon  and  in  too 
sweeping  terms,  could  make  many  of 
these  cooperatives  dependent  upon  the 
Government  and  the  Congress  for  an 
even  longer  period  of  time. 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  imiquely  favor- 
able circumstances  in  Ohio.  The  30 
rural  electrics  associated  in  Buckeye 
Electric  Power  Co.  are  among  the  oldest 
and  best  established  in  the  Nation.  They 
were  formed  in  the  middle  1930's,  right 
after  the  Rural  Electrification  Act  was 
passed.  Moreover,  the  areas  served  by 
these  Ohio  rural  electrics  have  a  high 
density  of  users  of  electricity  and  are  a 
concentrated  market  contrary  to  the 
usual  situation. 

I  think  it  can  be  agreed  that  these 
cooperatives  are  serving  farmers  in  pros- 
perous and  growing  rural  areas.  They 
are  keeping  in  step  with  this  prosperity 
and  growth.  Their  equity  in  their  sys- 
tems amounts  to  more  than  39  percent, 
a  figure  that  is  nearly  double  the  na- 
tional average  for  the  rural  electrics. 

The  generating  plant  that  is  being 
Jointly  built  is  located  among  the  coal- 
fields from  which  fuel  for  the  plant  will 
be  mined.  A  tremendous  saving  in  the 
cost  of  transporting  fuel  to  the  new 
plant  will  benefit  both  the  power  com- 
pany and  the  cooperatives. 

But  perhaps  the  most  favorable  cir- 
cumstances result  from  good  relations 
which  exist  between  the  power  company 
and  the  group  of  cooperatives.  These 
good  relations  have  helped  to  bring 
about  three  agreements  vital  to  the  proj- 
ect and  to  the  cooperatives'  place  in  the 
power  industry  of  Ohio. 

First,  the  company  has  agreed  to  stay 
out  of  rural  areas  served  by  the  coopera- 
tives. 

Second,  the  company  has  agreed  to 
dispose  of  the  cooperatives'  surplus  power 
during  the  early  years  of  the  new  plant's 
operation. 

Third,  the  company  has  agreed  to 
transmit  cooperative  power  from  the 
plant  to  the  30  nu-al  electric  systems  at 
a  reasonable  rate. 

All  of  these  agreements  mean  sav- 
ings to  the  rural  electrics.  By  their  terms, 
the  cooperative  areas  are  protected 
from  power  company  attempts  to  serve 
the  larger  and  more  lucrative  loads. 
The  cooperatives  are  not  forced  to  build 
an  expensive  extra  plant  to  provide 
standby  power.  The  cooperatives  are 
not  forced  to  build  their  own  transmis- 
sion system. 

In  return  for  these  agreements,  the 
30  rural  electrics  made  a  concession  of 
their  own.  They  agreed  to  borrow  their 
share  of  the  financing  for  the  generat- 
ing plant  in  the  open  money  market,  at 
the  going  rate  of  interest  of  about  41/2 
percent.  I  am  told  the  power  company 
insisted  upon  this  point. 

Thus  the  \inique  circim^tances  of  this 
project  permit  significant  savings,  in  the 
transporting  of  fuel,  in  construction, 
generation,  and  transmissions  costs,  and 
in  protecting  the  present  areas  served 


by  the  cooperatives.  Because  of  these 
savings,  the  total  cost  of  the  power  de- 
livered to  substations  will  be  about  6.1 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  or  1  mill  less 
per  kilowatt-hour  than  the  present  cost 
of  wholesale  power  to  these  cooperatives. 
About  135,000  member-consumers  in  74 
of  Ohio's  88  counties  will  substantially 
benefit.  If  REA  financing  had  been 
used — and  it  should  be  noted  that  pres- 
ent REA  policy  restricts  generation  and 
transmission  loans  to  10-year  future 
capacity  and  this  project  has  capacity 
for  from  15  or  20  years — the  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  wholesale  power  would 
have  been  about  1  Mj  mills  per  kilowatt- 
hour.  So  it  is  clear  that  only  the  unique 
combination  of  circumstances  in  this 
case  justifies  and  provides  compensation 
for  the  higher  interest  rate. 

I  emphasize,  that  the  only  alternatives 
open  to  rural  electric  cooperatives  in  oth- 
er States  are  the  2  percent  Interest  rate 
on  REA  loans  and  the  REA  Adminis- 
trator's authority  to  make  loans  for  the 
construction  of  generating  plants  and 
transmission  lines.  For  In  these  other 
States,  the  private  utilities  are  insisting 
on  poaching  on  the  more  profitable  areas 
which  the  REA  serves  and  refusing  to 
share  with  cooperatives  the  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  and  costs. 

Incidentally,  I  understand  that  the 
Ohio  rural  electric  cooperatives  plan  to 
continue  to  finance  further  additions  to 
their  distribution  systems  by  borrowing 
from  REA,  because  they,  too,  have 
found  that  when  they  are  deprived  of 
the  specific  advantages  which  are  In- 
volved in  the  current  arrangement  they 
cannot  yet  bear  the  Increased  cost  of 
private  financing  for  these  facilities 
which  may  be  needed  in  the  future. 

This  is  true  because  the  electric  pow- 
er business  is  different  from  most  busi- 
nesses in  several  respects.  It  requires, 
for  example,  a  high  ratio  of  capital  to 
revenue  from  the  sales  of  power.  In 
other  words,  investment  in  the  electric 
power  business  turns  over  slowly. 

The  rural  electric  cooperatives,  because 
they  operate  in  thinly  populated  areas 
and  serve  relatively  light  loads,  sell 
about  $1  worth  of  energy  annually  for 
every  $5  invested  in  plant.  This  means 
it  takes  about  5  years  for  gross  revenues 
to  equal  the  capital  value  of  the  co- 
operatives' plant  and  other  fixed  assets. 
It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole,  there  are  only  about 
three  customers  for  every  mile  of  REA 
distribution  line  whereas  in  the  case  of 
the  private  utilities  there  are  approxi- 
mately 33  or  11  times  as  many.  May  I 
give  an  example  of  what  these  facts 
mean  to  a  rural  electric  cooperative? 
Suppose  the  co-op  had  a  turnover  rate 
of  plant  to  revenues  of  5  to  1.  This 
would  mean  that  the  co-op  received  every 
year  $200,000  of  revenues  for  every  $1 
million  invested  in  plant. 

At  a  2  percent  rate  of  interest,  the  in- 
terest charges  would  amount  to  $20,- 
000  or  10  percent  of  the  revenues  re- 
ceived by  the  cooperative.  But  if  the 
co-op  were  forced  to  borrow  in  the  open 
market  at  4  percent,  as  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  maintains  all  rural  electrics  should 
borrow,  the  interest  charges  would  eat 
up  $40,000  or  20  percent  of  the  revenues. 
At  3  percent  the  interest  costs  would 


consume  $30,000  or  15  percent  of  the 
revenues.  At  6  percent,  which  might  be 
the  interest  rate  for  cooperatives  in  the 
private  money  market,  the  interest 
charges  would  take  a  full  $60,000  or  30 
percent  of  the  revenues. 

Mr.  President,  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  the  rural  electric  coopera- 
tives in  this  country  are  not  ready  for 
such  a  tremendous  increase  in  their  capi- 
tal costs.  The  favorable  circumstances 
which  attend  the  current  Ohio  project 
exist  today  only  in  Ohio.  The  2  percent 
interest  rate  on  REA  loans  and  the  REA 
Administrator's  authority  to  make  gen- 
eration and  transmission  loans  should  be 
preserved  intact  by  the  Congress.  It 
would  be  a  serious  mistake  to  force  the 
cooperatives  as  a  whole  into  the  open 
market;  many  of  them  would  become 
wards  of  the  Congress  for  many  more 
jrears  to  come.  In  return  for  area  cover- 
age and  compelling  the  cooperatives  to 
provide  service  in  sparsely  settled  farm 
districts,  the  Nation  has  granted  the 
REA's  favorable  credit  terms.  This  does 
involve  a  small  subsidy,  but  it  is  one  sub- 
sidy which  to  my  mind  is  justified.  For 
it  has  helped  to  lift  a  terrific  burden  of 
toil  from  the  shoulders  of  farm  men  and 
women.  It  has  brought  electric  lights, 
refrigeration,  and  warm  baths  to  farm 
homes.  It  has  helped  to  banish  lanterns 
from  the  barn  and  the  scrubbingboard 
from  the  washroom.  Food  is  being 
cooked,  cows  milked,  and  water  pumped 
by  electricity.  By  television  and  radio, 
the  news  of  the  outside  world  has  been 
brought  into  the  farmers'  families  just 
as  the  subsidized  rural  free  delivery  sys- 
tems has  helped  to  bring  to  them  letters 
and  printed  matter.  The  sister  service 
of  cooperative  telephone  systems  has  also 
helped  to  make  communications  between 
the  relatively  isolated  farmers  and  the 
outside  world  more  immediate  and  di- 
rect. All  this  and  many  other  benefits  as 
well  have  helped  the  farmers  both  so- 
cially and  economically.  In  fact,  the 
REA's  were  one  of  the  great  constructive 
achievements  of  the  New  Deal  of  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt.  We  should  not  permit 
them  to  be  strangled  in  the  full  fiower  of 
their  usefulness. 
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RAMPART  DAM  ON  THE  YUKON 
RIVER  IN  ALASKA  CAN  BE  A  MON- 
UMENT TO  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHN- 
SON 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  re- 
cently two  Important  organizations  have 
passed  resolutions  urging  construction  of 
the  great  Rampart  Dam  on  the  Yukon 
River  in  Alaska. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  the  AFL- 
CIO,  held  November  14-20,  the  great 
Alaska  project  was  endorsed  by  this 
powerful  organization  in  its  resolution 
recommending  action  on  various  projects 
of  significance  in  the  conservation  and 
development  of  American  natural  re- 
sources. 

Meanwhile,  at  an  important  meeting 
at  Seward,  Alaska,  the  Alaska  Municipal 
League,  an  organization  established  to 
encourage  the  civic  betterment  of  all 
communities  in  Alaska,  adopted  a  resolu- 
tion calling  attention  to  the  importance 


of  constructing  the  Rampart  project. 
This  organization — ^whose  membership 
includes  most  Alaska  towns  and  cities, 
from  tiny  Anaktuvuk,  with  an  isolated 
population  of  103  to  our  largest  city.  An- 
chorage, with  its  50,000  population;  the 
farthest  north  city  of  the  United  States, 
Barrow;  the  farthest  southeastern 
Alaska  city  of  Ketchikan;  Nome  on  the 
far  western  shores  of  the  Bering  Sea; 
Juneau,  the  State's  capital,  in  southeast- 
ern Alaska  and  many  others — has  dem- 
onstrated Alaskans  are  united  in  an  ef- 
fort to  make  the  dream  of  Rampart  on 
the  Yukon  River.  100  miles  northwest  of 
Fairbanks,  a  reahty. 

The  Rampart  site  is.  unquestionably, 
the  greatest  hydroelectric  power  resource 
in  the  free  world.  At  Rampart  could 
produce  nearly  five  million  kilowatts  of 
electric  energy — more  than  2»^  times  the 
power  produced  at  Grand  Coulee  and 
more  than  at  all  the  installations  of  the 
TVA.  Rampart  Is  the  only  site  now 
known  on  the  North  American  continent 
where  could  be  produced  the  same  quan- 
tities of  power  now  made  available  in 
the  Soviet  Unicm  at  two  giant  dams  the 
Russians  have  developed,  at  Bratsk  and 
Krasnyarsk  in  Siberia — one  of  which  is 
now  producing  and  the  other  of  which 
is  close  to  production.  Rampart  power 
will  cost  less  than  any  other  in  America — 
2  to  3  mills  per  kilowatt  at  tidewater 
locations. 

The  meaning  of  this  to  America  Is 
clear.  The  great  power  that  Rampart 
will  produce  will  be  needed  for  the  de- 
fense of  our  Nation,  as  will  all  the  natural 
resources  this  Nation  possesses. 

Not  only  for  bolstering  our  industrial 
base  for  the  protection  of  the  Nation,  but 
for  its  immense  potential  contribution  to 
the  economic  welfare  of  the  country. 
Rampart  must  be  built. 

Studies  completed  for  the  Corps  of  En- 
gineers by  the  Development  and  Re- 
sources Corp.  of  New  York,  by  highly 
reputable  economist*  and  engineers  led 
by  the  distinguished  David  LiUenthal, 
chairman  of  the  board,  and  the  late  Gor- 
don Clapp,  who  was  president  of  the  cor- 
poration, have  demonstrated  that,  with- 
out doubt,  there  will  be  a  substantial 
market  for  the  power  that  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Rampart.  Indeed  their  report 
indicates  that  all  of  Rampart's  power  will 
be  spoken  for  as  soon  as  generated;  that 
more  will  be  needed  and  that  an  entire 
river  basin  development,  on  the  mighty 
Yukon,  will  be  in  order. 

The  great  electroprocess  industries 
that  use  energy  as  a  raw  material,  and 
not  simply  as  a  means  of  moving  equip- 
ment, to  produce  such  commodities  as 
aluminum,  magnesium,  titanium,  zir- 
conium, hafnium,  electric  steel,  electric 
P  g  Iron,  electrolytic  copper,  zinc  and 
nickel,  ferro  alloys,  chlorine  and  causUc 
soda,  calcium  caibide.  elemental  phos- 
phorus, artificial  abrasives,  and  many 
°f  *t"  ^^^  shortly  find  there  is  a  shortage 
or  the  essential  cheap  electricity  required 
for  operation.  At  Rampart  there  will  be 
exactly  the  resource  needed. 

There  is  no  question  that  the  demands 
Of  our  growing  p<H>ulaUon  will  increase 
enormously  for  the  rest  of  this  century 
The  need  for  all  the  goods  and  commod- 
ities necessary  to  sustain  our  standard 
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of  living  will  inevitably  require  increased 
supplies  of  low -cost  power. 

It  does  not  take  a  sophisticated  eco- 
nomic analysis  of  this  to  come  to  the 
conclusion  the  demand  for  more  goods, 
accompanied  by  the  demand  for  greater 
supplies  of  power  means,  at  the  same 
time,  employment  of  ever  Increasing 
numbers  of  our  citizens  at  productive 
jobs.  The  existence  of  an  inexcusably 
high  rate  of  unemployment  in  the  United 
States  leads  to  the  inescapable  conclu- 
sion people  who  want  to  work  should 
have  remunerative  employment  produc- 
ing the  goods  others  want  to  buy. 

Thus,  construction  of  Rampart  will, 
without  question,  lead  to  desirable  im- 
provements in  our  economy  everywhere, 
since  our  country  grows  and  prospers 
as  a  whole. 

Of  course,  the  effect  of  Rampart  con- 
struction in  Alaska  will  be  most  dra- 
matic. This  one  project  can  do  more  to 
develop  the  economy  of  the  49  th  State 
than  any  other  measure  that  can  be 
takea  No  one  project  can  add  more  to 
U.S.  power  and  prestige  in  the  realm  of 
resource  development. 

Beyond  the  economic  boost  it  will  give 
the  State  of  Alaska,  Rampart  will  pro- 
vide an  imparalleled  opportunity  to  en- 
hance the  environment  of  the  area  for 
residents  now  living  there,  for  wild 
creatures  now  indigenous  to  the  area. 
and  for  new  species  of  fish  and  fowl  that 
could  be  introduced. 

The  reservoir  at  Rampart  will  be 
larger  than  Lake  Erie — a  manmade  lake 
of  more  than  10,000  square  miles  in 
area.  Here  will  be  a  new  paradise  for 
sportsmen.  Here  can  be  a  great  inland 
fresh  water  commercial  fishery,  "nie 
traversable  waterway  will  make  avail- 
able wilderness  areas  of  Alaska  now 
completely  inaccessible  for  lack  of  trans- 
portation. It  will  permit  introduction 
of  new  species  of  fish  to  Alaska  that  will 
be  a  great  attraction  to  fishermen,  both 
sport  and  commercial 

Those  who  are  most  dedicated  to  pres- 
ervation of  wilderness  beauty  of  the 
great  forests  of  southeastern  Alaska,  the 
towering  mountains  and  glaciers  and 
the  lovely  rivers  and  lakes  that  make  our 
State  incomparably  beautiful  will,  I  be- 
lieve, find  only  gain  and  no  loss  resulting 
from  construction  of  Rampart  Dam.  In 
fact,  the  location  of  the  damsite  in  the 
Yukon  Flats  is  one  of  its  major  advan- 
tages. The  barren  and  desolate  wastes, 
the  vast  swamplands  that  would  be 
flooded  by  the  Rampart  reservoir  could 
only  be  Improved  by  the  creation  of  a 
manmade  lake  providing  generous  op- 
portunity for  recreation  as  well  as  eco- 
nomic development  now  Impossible  in 
the  area.  There  are,  at  the  Rampart 
location,  at  present,  no  scenic  wonders, 
no  recreational  resources,  no  natural 
beauty  that  would  be  affected  by  con- 
struction of  the  dam. 

The  people  who  would  be  first  and 
most  dramatically  affected  by  the  con- 
struction of  Rampart  and  the  creation 
of  the  reservoir  are  the  some  2,000  na- 
tive residents  of  the  villages  of  Circle. 
Fort  Yukon,  Venetle.  Beaver,  Stevens 
Village,  Rampart,  and  Chalkyitslk  whose 
villages  will,  over  a  period  of  18  years, 
be  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the  reservoir! 
Last  August  I  toured  all  of  these  villages 


with  the  exception  of  Chalkyitslk,  which 
is  so  isolated  as  to  be  virtually  inac- 
cessible, to  talk  with  the  residents  about 
Rampart  Dam  and  discuss  their  views 
on  this  new  development  in  their  lives. 
I  found  almost  no  opposition  to  construc- 
tion of  Rampart.  On  the  contrary,  the 
native  citizens  of  the  area  are  as  well 
aware  of  the  great  economic  benefits  this 
project  can  bring  to  them  as  any  other 
residents  of  Alaska.  Living  as  they  do 
now,  in  grim  deprivation  of  the  most 
elementary  comforts  of  modem  life  in 
the  rest  of  America,  nothing  but  good 
can  come  to  the  natives  of  the  Yu- 
kon from  the  construction  of  Rampart. 
For  the  first  time  in  their  history  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  useful  em- 
ployment bringing  stable  incomes,  in  the 
beginning,  at  jobs  necessary  to  prepara- 
tion of  the  site  and  construction  of  the 
dam,  later  in  industries  using  Rampart's 
5  million  kilowatts  of  energy.  With  em- 
ployment and  economic  stability  will 
come  opportunities  for  education  and  a 
standard  of  living  providing  such  ordi- 
narily accepted  necessities  as  plumbing, 
electric  lights,  and  appliances,  to  say 
nothing  of  roads  giving  access  to  the 
world  outside  the  isolated  limits  of  the 
villages. 

For  these  reasons,  I  commend  to  our 
new  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the 
strong  endorsement  of  his  administra- 
tion of  Rampart  Dam.  As  Grand  Cou- 
lee. Bonneville,  and  TVA  are  enduring 
reminders  of  the  vigorous  achievements 
of  the  Frai\klin  D.  Roosevelt  administra- 
tion, so  Rampart  can  be  a  monument  to 
the  vitality  of  the  Lyndon  Johnson  ad- 
ministration. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  reso- 
lutions of  the  Alaska  Municipal  League 
and  the  AFL-CIO  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recou).  as  follows: 
lUsoLunoN  OF  Alaska  Municipal  Lkaottz 
Wiiereas  the  popul&tlon  a*  the  United 
States  Is  expected  to  Hmoet  double  In  the 
next  50  years;  and 

Whereas  roughly  2  million  new  Jobs  mxast 
be  created  each  year;  and 

Whereas  groes  national  product  Is  expected 
to  quadruple  In  the  next  60  years;  and 

Whereas  Alaska,  one-fifth  as  large  as  the 
48  States,  can  and  must  supply  many  of  the 
resources  needed  for  this  economic  explo- 
sion; and 

Whereas  the  use  of  electric  power  in  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  next  40  years  Is  pre- 
dicted to  Increase  10  to  la  times;  and 
Whereas  the  development  of  the  last  re- 
maining large  hydroelectric  power  site  :n  the 
United  States  capable  of  intxluclng  the 
cheapest  electrical  power  is  located  on  the 
Yukon:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

R€9olve€L.  That  the  Alaska  Municipal 
League,  recognlalng  the  urgent  need  of  large 
quantities  of  low  cost  power  for  the  proper 
development  and  economic  well-being  of 
Alaska  and  the  Nation,  hereby  urges  the 
early  submission  to  Congress  and  rmssage  of 
an  authorlzaUon  bill  allowing  Immediate 
construction  of  the  Rampart  Dam. 

RxsoLunoN  221 

CONSEBVATION    OF   MATmUL   KXSOUXC^ 

The  unfinished  buainees  that  Ilea  befor* 
this  Nation  Is  the  conservaUon,  development, 
and  wise  use  of  Its  natural  reeouroee  Is  on* 

of  high  urgency. 
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Population  growth,  urbanization,  expended 
Industrialization  and  technological  change 
have  not  only  accentuated  the  draft  upon 
available  natural  resources,  but  have  brought 
with  them  serious  problems  associated  with 
man's  assault  on  his  environment — on  the 
water  he  uses,  the  air  he  breathes,  on  the 
lands  he  needs  for  his  out-of-doors  recrea- 
tion. 

Our  natiiral  resources  dilemma  Is  com- 
pounded of  these  factors,  and  does  not  yield 
readily  to  stop-gap  approaches,  half-meas- 
ures or  compartmentalized  Jurisdictions. 

The  present  administration  has  from  time 
to  time  appeared  to  sense  the  urgency  of  our 
resources  situation,  and  proposed  a  number 
of  measures  to  meet  some  of  Its  more  serious 
aspects.  Yet  our  hope  for  a  Arm  decisive 
modern  Federal  resources  policy  has  not  been 
rmOlaed. 

lAbor  regards  such  a  policy  as  Indispensa- 
ble to  the  attainment  of  fiill  employment, 
economic  stability  and  growth  called  for  in 
the  finployment  Act  of  1946. 

We  set  forth  these  principles  as  guidelines 
for  such  a  policy  and  for  the  programs  which 
must  give  it  life  and  meaning  to  the  people: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved.  That — 

1.  The  Federal  Government  is  and  muMt 
continue  to  be  the  principal  steward  of  the 
natural  resources  of  the  American  people. 
Resources  problems,  like  river  systems,  geo- 
graphical regions,  and  flow  of  air,  are  no 
respectors  of  man-made  boundaries.  They 
have  become  national  in  scope  and  can  be 
successfully  attached,  only  If  the  massed  re- 
sources and  the  national  leadership  of  the 
United  States  is  brought  to  bear  upon  them. 

2.  To  eliminate  the  years  of  duplication, 
waste,  jurisdictional,  and  policy  conflicts 
among  Federal  resources  agencies,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  must  undertake  to  reorga- 
nize and  coordinate  its  resources  policies  and 
structure.  Such  unified  policies  will  facili- 
tate carrying  out  comprehensive  land,  water, 
and  energy  resources  programs  to  contribute 
their  fullest  measure  to  achievement  of  over- 
all national  goals  of  economic  growth  and 
stability  and  strengthening  of  democratic 
Institutions. 

3.  Within  a  reinvlgorated  policy  frame- 
work, there  would  be  undertaken  compre- 
hensive river  bcMln  development  programs 
based  on  the  approach  so  magnificently  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

4.  We  call  for  reservation  of  and  strength- 
ening historical  Federal  safeguards  against 
monop>ollzatlon  of  America's  resources  herit- 
age, including  preference  in  the  sale  of 
federally  generated  power,  excess  land  owner- 
ship provisions,  and  the  safeguards  and  regu- 
latory programs  under  the  Federal  Power 
Natxiral  Gas  and  Public  Utilities  Holding 
Company  Act. 

5.  America  is  now  moving  into  the  age  of 
giant  power  technology  which  must  be  har- 
nessed to  benefit  all  consumers  and  the  gen- 
eral public. 

The  Nation's  future  power  supply  will  re- 
quire Joint  ownership  of  the  power  supply 
and  transmission  facilities  by  private,  coop- 
erative and  publicly  owned  utilities,  includ- 
ing the  Federal  Government,  with  Federal 
leadership  in  planning  the  most  economic 
and  feasible  regional  and  Interregional  power 
interconnections,  and  laying  down  the  rules 
for  their  operation  in  the  public  interest. 

Existing  utilities,  privately,  cooperatively, 
and  publicly  owned  would  be  allowed  to  j>ool 
their  resources  into  regional  power  supply 
agencies  and  required  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  all  electric  distributing  systems 
without  discrimination  and  at  uniform  low 
wholesale  rates.  Regional  systems  would  be 
allowed  to  finance  their  operations  through 
Issuance  of  revenue  bonds  under  Federal 
legislation. 

A  prerequisite  for  success  of  such  a  giant 
power  program  would  be  provision  In  legis- 
lation that  all  major  transmission  lines  be 


designated  as  common  carriers.  Just  as  are 
railroads,  steamship  lines,  airlines,  and  bus 
lines. 

6.  We  regard  the  so-called  public  versus 
private  power  controversy,  as  a  contrived  Ir- 
relevancy which  continues  to  block  needed 
resources  development  programs.  The  Fed- 
eral. State,  and  local  governments,  and  the 
electric  utility  industry  all  have  a  proper  and 
necessary  place  In  America's  energy  future — 
each  within  its  own  area  of  responsibilities. 

We  urge  legislation  adopted  by  the  various 
States  enabling  all  utility  workers,  whether 
employed  by  publicly,  cooperatively  or  pri- 
vately owned  utilities,  to  achieve  the  same 
collective  bargaining  rights  as  are  accorded 
to  workers  in  Industry  generally. 

Within  the  framework  of  the  broad  policies 
we  have  proposed,  the  principle  of  compre- 
hensive, multiple-purpose  development  must 
be  the  guideline  for  land,  water  and  energy 
development  programs,  including  harnessing 
the  great  Passamaquoddy  tidal  resource,  and 
building  the  Rampart  Dam  In  Alaska. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  Nation's 
water  supply  situation,  which  Is  not  only 
limited  by  natural  conditions,  which  require 
further  storage  and  control  as  an  answer,  but 
Ls  facing  serious  curtailment  at  the  hands  of 
man  through  pollution  of  rivers,  lakes,  and 
streams  throvighout  the  Nation  and  by  im- 
pending regional  shortages.  Progress  Is  be- 
ing made  through  amendments  to  Federal 
water  pollution  control  legislation.  Further 
efforts  will  be  required,  particularly  in 
strengthened  Federal  enforcement  authority, 
expanded  research.  State  and  local  action! 
Federal  desalination  programs,  and  national 
standards  to  determine  presence  of  water 
pollution. 

Labor  urges  equivalent  efforts  at  all  levels 
of  Government  be  made  to  abate  increasingly 
serious  threat  to  the  Nation's  health  and 
economy  from  air  pollution.  We  support  leg- 
islation calling  for  similar  programs  in  this 
field  and  In  the  field  of  pesticides  control  as 
have  been  established  by  the  Congress  to 
abate  pollution  of  water. 

We  support  legislation  to  establish  a  na- 
tional  wilderness  system.  Progress  Is  being 
made  toward  a  national  outdoor  recreational 
policy,  together  with  programs  of  outdoor 
land  acquisition  and  development  for  expan- 
sion of  Federal,  State,  and  local  recreational 
facilities,  taking  into  particular  considera- 
tion growing  urban  requirements. 

We  urge  expansion  of  scientific  research 
programs  in  the  field  of  natiiral  resoturces 
and  environmental  health,  air  and  water 
pollution,  pesticides  and  manmade  radia- 
tion. 


SENATOR  CHURCH'S  TRIBUTE  TO 
THE  LATE  PRESmENT  JOHN  P. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks  an  address  delivered  by  myself, 
in  tribute  to  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  at  memorial  services  held  at 
the  River  Road  Unitarian  Church,  in 
Bethesda.  Md.,  on  November  24,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tribute 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

In  MzMoaiAM — A  Twaxm  to  thx  Late  Psisi- 
DXNT  John  F.  Kknnkot 

(By  Senator  Frank  CHtracH.  at  memorial 
services  held  at  the  River  Road  Unitarian 
Church  in  Bethesda,  Md..  November  24, 
1963)' 

It  is  not  my  purpose  or  place  to  deliver  the 
sermon  this  morning.  That  Is  properly  a 
service  for  your  own  pastor  to  perform.  It  Is, 
rather,  my  purpose  to  say  a  few  words  in 
tribute  to  our  fallen  President. 


I  hope  you  will  undersUnd  if  I  speak  of 
him  In  somewhat  personal  terms,  for  this  is 
the  way  I  shall  remember  him. 

He  was  my  friend.  I  loved  and  honored 
him.  I  was  proud  for  my  country  that  he 
was  our  President. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  one  of  those 
rare  human  beings  about  whom  It  could  be 

truly  said the  elements  so  mixd  In 

him  that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to 
all  the  world  'This  was  a  man.'  " 

He  was  as  handsome  as  a  storied  prince; 
his  wife.  Jacqueline,  as  fair  as  any  princess 
of  song  or  legend.  With  hU  encouragement, 
she  made  the  White  House  a  place  of  im- 
peccable beauty,  where  occasions  of  state 
were  conducted  In  the  style,  and  with  a 
graclousness  and  gaiety  that  befits  a  great 
nation.  Whenever  I  was  present  on  these 
occasions,  I  never  failed  to  marvel  at  the 
President's  composure.  His  dignity  was  nat- 
ural to  him,  and  his  friendliness  always  set 
his  guests  at  ease.  How  unprepared  they 
were  to  discover  in  him  that  endearing 
quality  of  self-effacement,  which  he  often 
revealed  through  some  llghthearted  wit- 
ticism, but  which  invariably  disclosed  his 
underlying  humility.  Once,  in  a  toast  to 
the  King  of  Afghanistan,  I  recall  how  he 
explained  why  the  Constitution  limited  the 
President  to  8  years  in  office.  The  amend- 
ment had  been  adopted,  he  said,  partly  out 
of  consideration  for  the  well-being  of  the 
President,  but  mainly,  he  added  with  a  smile, 
out  of  consideration  for  the  well-being  of 
the  country. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the  celebrated 
comment  he  made  to  that  illustrious  com- 
pany of  Noble  Prize  winners  who  came  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  White  House.  Never, 
he  remarked,  has  so  much  talent  been  gath- 
ered at  one  time  under  this  roof,  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  used  to  dine  here  alone. 
Such  was  the  bllllance  of  the  social  life 
which  John  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  brought 
to  the  Presidential  Mansion.  But  more  im- 
portant was  the  kind  of  family  life  they  im- 
planted there.  Somehow  they  managed  to 
make  that  big  house  a  home.  Along  with 
other  playmates,  their  daughter,  Caroline, 
and  their  little  son.  whom  the  President 
liked  to  call  "John-John."  used  to  gather 
in  the  play  yard,  within  easy  view  of  their 
daddy's  office.  He  was  seldom  too  busy  to  be 
interrupted  by  them;  he  refused  to  permit 
the  heavy  burdens  of  his  office  to  usurp  his 
family  function  as  a  loving  father.  The 
personal  attention  he  gave  to  his  children, 
and  to  the  needs  of  his  grlefstrlcken  wife, 
when  their  infant  son.  Patrick,  died  soon 
after  birth  a  few  months  ago;  the  tender  pic- 
tures of  John-John  on  the  south  lawn  await- 
ing his  father's  arrival  by  helicopter,  or 
crawling  through  the  trapdoor  In  his  fa- 
ther's desk,  while  the  President  was  sitting 
there  absorbed  with  his  evening's  work;  the 
familiar  sight  of  Caroline  clutching  her  fa- 
ther's hand  as  he  led  the  family  into  church, 
on  a  Sunday  morning — all  combined  to  pre- 
sent to  the  country  the  finest  example  of  a 
devout  and  affectionate  family,  setting  a 
moral  standard  of  the  highest  order. 

The  many  attributes  that  made  John  F. 
Kennedy  such  an  exceptional  person  cannot 
be  compressed  into  the  short  tribute  I  pay 
him  this  morning.  Well  known  was  his 
bravery  in  battle;  his  literary  talents  which 
won  for  him  the  Pulitzer  Prize;  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  bore  the  pain  in  his 
injured  back;  the  ceaseless  energy  with  which 
he  pursued  his  quest  for  self-fulfillment 
through  17  years  of  honorable  service  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and 
finally,  the  White  House  Itself. 

History  will  Judge  his  greatness  as  a 
President,  but  already  it  is  clear  that  he  will 
be  remembered  for  the  strength  of  his  states- 
manship which  saw  us  through  the  dread 
missile  crisis  In  Cuba  a  year  ago.  when  the 
world  trembled  on  the  brink  of  thermonu- 
clear war.    And  he  will  be  remembered  too 
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for  the  initiative  he  b'rought  to  the  search 
for  peace — for  the  first  step  along  that  road 
he  made  possible  through  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Not  since  Lincoln  has  any  Presi- 
dent been  so  deeply  committed  to  the  cause 
of  equal  treatment  for  all  Americans. 

The  tragedy  of  his  death  Is  heightened  be- 
cause It  came  so  cruelly  at  the  prime  of  his 
extraordinary  life.  It  came  as  he  was  grap- 
pling with  the  gigantic  problems  of  our 
times  with  the  skill  and  courage  of  a  young 
David— only  to  be  struck  down  by  an  assassin 
In  his  own  country,  in  a  foul  and  cowardly 
murder  which  crosses  us  all  with  shame. 

Once,  when  he  faced  a  crucial  primary 
test,  in  that  long,  arduous  trek  he  made 
toward  the  Presidency.  I  ask  him  whether  he 
believed  In  prayer.  He  said  he  did,  and  he 
seemed  genuinely  moved  when  I  told  him  I 
would  pray  for  him.  Now.  I  think,  he  would 
want  \u  all  to  pray  for  our  new  President. 
In  faith  that  a  national  revulsion  against 
every  kind  of  fanaticism  will  wash  the  land 
clean,  so  that  the  hand  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son may  be  upheld  by  the  councils  of  reason 
and  decency  against  the  councils  of  igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  hate. 

May  God  preserve  this  Republic  and  keep 
her  aensible,  strong,  and  free.     Amen. 


RECLAMATION  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  I  have  used  the  adage  "You 
can  outwit  the  bureaus  but  you  cannot 
outwalt  them."  The  more  experience  I 
receive  in  Government  the  more  I  realize 
the  truth  of  that  saying. 

Recently  the  Commissioner  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation,  Floyd  E.  Dominy. 
addressed  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation at  Sun  Valley,  Idaho.  The  title 
of  hla  speech  was  "Wake  up,  America." 
He  expressed  his  concern  that  there  were 
no  new  starts  in  sight  and  that  no  new 
projects  were  being  authorized  by  the 
Congress.    He  said: 

We  seem  to  be  on  dead  center,  caught  in 
the  middle  of  controversy,  disagreement,  and 
unresolved  issues.  I  am  deeply  concerned 
about  this  stagnatloai  In  our  reclamation 
program. 

Mr.  President.  I,  too,  am  concerned.  I 
will  yield  to  no  one  In  my  support  of  rec- 
lamation. We  need  not  be  on  dead  cen- 
ter nor  should  we  be.  If  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  will  come  forward  with 
realistic  programs  that  are  feasible  Con- 
gress will  approve  them.  But.  if  the 
Commissioner  continues  to  push  for 
projects  which  are  unwise,  uneconomical, 
and  unfeasible,  he  will  be  denied  again 
and  again. 

This  year  Mr.  Dominy  and  the  Bureau 
were  once  again  denied  the  Bums  Creek 
project  which  is  unfeasible  and  imprac- 
tical. Although  this  was  the  seventh 
time  that  Congress  had  said  "No"  to  the 
Burns  Creek  project.  Mr.  Dominy  gave  a 
speech  on  October  25.  endorsing  and 
calling  for  the  construction  of  this  proj- 
ect which  is  unworthy  of  further  con- 
sideration. 

He  said,  "Bums  Creek  is  still  with  us." 
And  I  say,  how  many  times  does  Con- 
gress have  to  say  "No"  to  a  bad  project? 

Bum3  Creek  has  been  considered  by 
various  committees  in  the  House  and 
Senate  every  year  since  1958.  Bums 
Creek  was  originally  proposed  for  con- 
struction by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
as  a  reclamation  project. 

Congress  considered  Bums  Creek  as  a 
reclamaUon  project  five  times  and  in 


every  instance  refused  to  ecdoise  the 
project.  In  1962  the  Government  em- 
ployees, who  had  been  denied  their  proj- 
ect by  Congress,  brought  forward  the 
Burns  Creek  scheme  as  a  flood  control 
project.  Never  before  had  it  been  sug- 
gested that  Bums  Creek  was  a  flood  con- 
trol project  and  it  is  not — its  purpose  is 
to  produce  Federal  power. 

The  House  of  Representatives  de- 
feated it  as  a  flood  control  project  after 
floor  debate  in  1962.  Again,  this  year 
the  Federal  power  people  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior  tried  to  classify  Burns 
Creek  as  a  flood  control  project.  For- 
tunately, the  Flood  Control  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  refused  to  authorize  Burns  Creek. 

This  committee  has  demonstrated  its 
superior  wisdom  but  can  it  outwait  the 
bureaucrats?  It  is  the  hope  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Wyoming  and  all  America  that 
Congress  will  not  yield  to  the  persistent 
but  unwise  pressures  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation. 

What  do  you  have  to  do  to  convince 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  other 
agencies  that  you  mean  "No"  when  you 
say  "No"  to  one  of  their  pet  projects? 

I  appeal  to  Mr.  Dominy  to  use  his  ener- 
gies and  his  staff  to  develop  a  realistic 
reclamation  program.  We  need  to  get 
off  dead  center  and  to  wake  up  Amer- 
ica, but  we  cannot  do  this  by  riding  a 
dead  horse  such  £is  Bums  Creek. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MATSON  NAVIGATION 
CO. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the 
big  "M"  emblazoned  on  many  a  ship 
smokestack  in  the  Paciflc  is  the  proud 
symbol  of  the  Matson  Navigation  Co. 
Matson  can  look  back  today  over  a  rec- 
ord of  81  continuous  years  of  service  to 
its  country  in  the  Paciflc. 

Recently,  Hawaii's  elected  lawmakers 
and  those  in  Washington  who  have 
played  a  role  in  helping  to  develop 
Hawaii's  ocean  transportation  system 
were  honored  by  the  shipping  line. 
Matson's  newest  combination  container- 
automobile  freighter  has  been  named  the 
Hawaiian  Legislator.  Matson  felt  this 
was  a  fltting  tribute  to  legislators  in 
Hawaii  and  Washington  who  continue  to 
work  to  develop  a  healthy  economy  for 
the  State  and  an  efficient  and  modem 
water  transportation  system  between 
Hawaii  and  the  Mainland. 

The  C-4  type  vessel,  named  the  Coast 
Progress  when  Matson  acquired  her  in 
1962.  was  renamed  the  Hawaiian  Legis- 
lator this  year  after  her  conversion  for 
her  significant  place  in  Matson's  special- 
ized Hawaiian  freight  fleet. 

The  use  of  occupational  type  names 
preceded  by  "Hawaiian  "  for  most  of  Mat- 
son's  freighters  is  relatively  new  in  the 
line's  81 -year  history.  It  began  shortly 
before  America's  entry  into  World  War 
n  and  makes  an  interesting  chapter  in 
the  derivation  of  the  names  of  Matson 
ships  since  Captain  William  Matson 
entered  the  Hawaiian  trade  with  his 
three-master  schooner  Emma  Claudina 
in  1882.  Since  the  "Matson  Era"  of 
Hawaiian  trade  shipping,  the  vessels  of 
Matson — Incorporated  as  a  San  Fran- 
cisco-headquartered flrm  in  1910 — have 


been  interwoven  with  the  heritage  and 
folklore  as  well  as  the  economy  of  Ha- 
waii—flrst  the  kingdom,  then  the  Re- 
public, followed  by  the  Territory,  and 
now  the  State. 

The  SS  Lurline,  a  combination  pas- 
senger-freight carrier  built  in  1908,  was 
the  flrst  ship  actually  constructed  by 
Matson  Navigation  Co.  after  26  years  of 
ship  acquisitions.  At  the  time  of  Cap- 
tain Matson's  death  in  1917  there  were 
8  ships  in  the  Matson  fleet,  a  fourth 
of  the  32  he  acquired  during  his  life- 
time. Twenty-two  of  these  were  sailing 
vessels. 

Except  for  the  Lurline  of  1908 — the 
second  Lurline  operated  by  Matson — 
and  the  Enterprise  and  Hilonian.  all  of 
the  remaining  29  ships  during  Captain 
Matson's  lifetime  retained  the  names 
given  them  by  their  previous  owners. 

Matson's  second  Lurline  was  named 
after  the  Lurline  Captain  Matson  ac- 
quired an  interest  in  during  1887,  the 
year  the  ship  was  named  by  the  Spreck- 
els  family  of  San  Francisco,  which  had 
her  built. 

German-bora  Claus  Spreckels,  who 
came  to  San  Francisco  with  his  family  in 
1856,  put  up  58  percent  of  the  $2,500,000 
Oceanic  Steamship  Co.,  Incorporated  on 
December  22,  1881.  Oceanic,  which 
served  Hawaii,  the  South  Paciflc,  and 
Australia,  was  acquired  by  Matson  in 
1926. 

Spreckel's  Lurline.  a  135-foot  brig,  was 
named  during  her  construction  at  Mat- 
thew Turner's  Benicia,  Calif.,  shipyard. 
Nor  was  she  the  flrst  Spreckels-owned 
Lurline.  John  D.  Spreckels,  son  of 
Claus  and  a  music  lover  since  boyhood  in 
Germany,  gave  his  1883-bullt  schooner- 
yacht  the  name  Lurline. 

Lurline,  Incidentally,  stems  from  Lor- 
elei, the  title  of  several  European  operas 
composed  in  the  ISOO's.  A  three-act 
grand  romantic  opera  titled  "Lurline" 
was  published  by  William  Hall  &  Son  on 
New  York's  Broadway  in  1868.  The 
words  of  the  opera,  by  Edward  Pltzball. 
refer  to  Lurline  as  "The  nymph  of  the 
Rhine,  who.  by  her  enchanted  harp  and 
song,  lures  vessels  to  destruction  in  the 
whirlpool  of  the  river." 

The  derivation  of  Lurline  is  of  partic- 
ular interest  today  because  on  Decem- 
ber 6.  1963,  in  San  Francisco,  the  fourth 
oceangoing  Lurline  will  be  christened 
to  perpetuate  this  famed  and  beloved 
name  in  Paciflc  passenger  service.  The 
Lurline-to-be  is  presently  the  760-pas- 
senger  luxury  liner  Matsonia.  the  third 
ship  named  after  the  founder  of  the 
Matson  Lines. 

The  first  Matsonia.  constructed  in 
1913,  saw  the  start  of  a  succession  of 
Matson  ships  whose  names  began  with 
the  letter  M.  The  Matsonia,  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  Manoa,  Maui,  Manulani, 
Manukai.  Mahukona,  Makaweli,  Ma- 
kena,  Mauna  Ala,  Makiki,  and  Malama, 
and  several  others,  all  of  which  had  Ha- 
waiian meanings. 

It  is  worth  noting  that,  during  this  pe- 
riod, all  the  Matson  ships  carried  the  let- 
ter M  on  each  side  of  their  smokestacks 
as  they  do  today.  The  smokestack  let- 
tering started  with  the  Enterprise  in 
1902  after  Captain  Matson  converted  the 
ship  to  bum  oil  andjcarry  a  capacity  of 
22  passengers. 
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The  breaking  point  In  the  succession 
of  Matson  Navigation  Co.  ships  whose 
names  started  with  M  came  In  1934  when 
Matson  dissolved  the  lO-ship  Los 
Angeles  Steamship  Co.  it  purchased  In 
1931.  Matson  retained  some  but  not  all 
of  the  line's  ship  names.  In  1937,  the 
year  Matson  took  full  ownership  of  11 
ships  then  owned  by  Oceanic  and 
Oriental  Navigation  Co.,  it  chose  "non- 
M"  names  for  some  of  its  Los  Angeles 
Steamship  and  O  and  O  ships.  It  did  so 
for  good  reason. 

There  are  only  13  letters  in  the 
Hawaiian  language  and  the  company 
was  hard  pressed  to  select  suitable 
Hawaiian  "M"  names  which  had  such 
meanings  as  budding  season  for  Maliko; 
coral  reef -fish  for  Manlnl;  winding 
moxmtaln  for  Maunawlll;  fragrant 
mountain  for  Mauna  Ala,  and  sea  bird 
for  Manukal. 

By  March  1.  1938,  Matson  owned  43 
freighters  and  the  liners  LurUne,  Mat- 
sonia,  Mariposa,  and  Monterey.  The  47 
ships  were  the  most  ever  owned  at  one 
time  by  Matson,  although  the  line 
operated  about  125  ships  for  the  War 
Shipping  Administration  during  World 
War  n. 

Just  prior  to  the  war  as  well  as  after 
It,  Matson  officials  decided  to  rename 
the  freighter  fleet.  Each  ship  was  to 
have  "Hawaiian"  as  part  of  its  name. 
The  reason  was  to  avoid  any  confusion 
on  the  part  of  any  mainland  shippers 
between  Hawaiian  and  Japanese  names. 

On  March  19.  1947,  the  company  an- 
nounced Its  postwar  fleet-nsunlng  pro- 
gram. Each  of  the  company's  15  C-3 
type  freighters  were  to  have  an  occupa- 
tional type  name  preceded  by 
"Hawaiian."  This  carried  forward  the 
plan  inaugurated  just  prior  to  World 
War  n  with  the  naming  of  the  Hawaiian 
Shipper,  Hawaiian  Merchant,  Hawaiian 
Packer,  and  Hawaiian  Planter.  The 
Government  requisitioned  these  ships 
during  the  war. 

Matson's  postwar  fleet  of  15  C-3's 
liltimately  became  the  Hawaiian  Mer- 
chant, Hawaiian  Builder,  Hatoaiian 
Planter,  Hawaiian  Banker,  Hawaiian 
Craftsman,  Hawaiian  Educator,  Hawai- 
ian Retailer,  Hatoaiian  Citizen,  Hawaiian 
Fisherman,  Hawaiian  Packer,  Hawaiian 
Rancher,  Hawaiian  Farmer,  Hawaiian 
Refiner,  Hawaiian  Pilot,  and  Hawaiian 
Wholesaler.  These  ships  were  mainly  In 
the  California-Hawaii  service. 

In  the  Paclflc  Northwest-Hawaiian 
trade  were  the  Liberty-type  ships 
Hawaiian  Forester,  Hawaiian  Lumber- 
man, and  Hawaiian  Logger.  The  Ha- 
waiian Trader  replaced  the  Hawaiian 
Forester  in  1955.  leaving  the  Hawaiian 
Lumberman  and  the  Hawaiian  Logger 
in  this  service.  In  the  Hawaiian-East 
Coast  trade  were  the  Hatoaiian  Tourist 
and  the  Hawaiian  Traveler,  both  pur- 
chased in  1956. 

Three  liners  were  in  Matson's  wholly 
owned  subsidiary,  The  Oceanic  Steam- 
ship Co.,  purchased  from  the  Spreckels 
interests  in  1926.  The  United  States- 
South  Pacific  trade  ships  were  the 
Sierra,  Ventura,  and  Sonoma.  These 
passenger  liners  were  replaced  in  1932 
when  Oceanic  built  the  luxury  liners 
Mariposa  and  Monterey. 


In  Oceanlc's  postwar  service  there 
were  four  C-2  freighters,  the  Alameda, 
Ventura.  Sierra,  and  Sonoma.  The  pres- 
ent passenger  liners  Mariposa  and  Afon- 
terrey  entered  the  Oceanic  service  in  De- 
cember 1956  and  January  1957,  respec- 
tively. 

In  1961  three  of  Matson's  C-3's  re- 
placed Oceanic's  four  C-2'8.  The  Ha- 
v>aiian  Banker  became  the  Sierra,  the 
Hawaiian  Pilot  the  Sonoma,  and  the 
Hawaiian   Wholesaler   the   Ventura. 

Meanwhile,  in  Matson's  Hawaiian  fleet 
the  Hawaiian  Fisherman  reentered  the 
trade  In  1961  as  the  Paclflc 's  first  auto- 
mobile carrier.  She  was  renamed  Ha- 
waiian Motorist  in  1962. 

Two  "jumboized"  C-4's.  the  Califor- 
nian  and  Hatoaiian,  were  purchsised  in 
1960  for  bulk  sugar-container  service  in 
the  Hawaiian  trade.  Because  of  their 
apt  names  when  purchased  the  company 
retained  the  names  for  these  two  similar 
ships. 

I  have  not  mentioned  the  names  of 
non-ocean-crossing  Matson  vessels — of 
which  there  have  been  many — but  Mat- 
son  has  a  300-foot  container  barge 
Islander,  a  vessel  designed  by  Matson's 
Engineering  Development  Department 
and  built  solely  for  Hawaiian  waters. 
The  Islander,  which  goes  into  service 
late  this  year,  inaugurates  Matson's 
container  service  between  Hawaii's  four 
major  islands.  She  will  operate  out  of 
Honolulu  calling  at  ports  on  Maui,  the 
Big  Island  of  Hawaii,  and  Kauai. 

The  container  barge,  like  Matson  Navi- 
gation Co's.  present  oceangoing  fleet 
of  1  passenger  liner  and  15  freighters 
and  Oceanic's  2  passenger  liners  and  3 
freighters.  Is  unique.  These  vessels  are 
unique  because  they  carry,  in  addition  to 
their  cargoes,  the  responsibilities  for 
maintaining  an  unbroken  link  of  com- 
merce between  the  only  ocean  surrounded 
State  in  the  Union,  more  than  2,000  miles 
from  the  nearest  State  of  California. 
Matson  should  be  Justifiably  proud  of  its 
81  years  of  achievement. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  as  the  Na- 
tion emerges  from  Its  all-engulflng  grief 
over  the  tragic  loss  of  our  great  Presi- 
dent— and  emerge  somehow  we  must — 
the  question  naturally  on  everybody's 
lips  Is  "What  about  Lyndon  Johnson?" 

I  am  confident  that  those  of  us  who 
know  him  well,  those  of  us  who  have 
served  with  him  ansrwhere  along  the  line 
In  his  30  years  of  Government  service, 
would  answer  with  almost  one  voice: 

"He  Is  undoubtedly  the  most  superbly 
trained  man  In  the  country  for  the  Pres- 
idency." 

When  we  look  back  on  these  dark  days 
from  some  vantage  point  in  the  future. 
I  am  convinced  we  will  be  able  to  say, 
with  conviction  and  gratitude,  that  a 
fortunate  nation  was  given  the  right 
man  in  the  right  hour.  By  experience, 
by  temperament,  by  love  of  country,  and 
by  personal  conception  of  the  duties  of  a 
national  leader,  It  Is  hard  to  imagine  a 
man  with  more  suitable  qualities  for  the 
Presidency  at  this  time  than  Lyndon 
Johnson.  He  is  cast  in  the  mold  of 
greatness,  and  his  compassionate  heart. 


his  tough  and  resilient  mind,  and  his 
ability  to  ask  for— and  get — action  when 
it  is  needed,  will  move  our  country  on 
in  the  work  we  must  do  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  1960's. 

President  Johnson  Is  widely  known 
and  respected  in  Utah.  He  has  made 
several  visits  to  the  State,  and  has  been 
warmly  received.  His  manner  Is  West- 
em,  and  he  speaks  our  language.  Like 
President  Kennedy,  he  has  always  been 
a  good  friend  of  reclamation,  and  we 
have  no  fear  that  he  will  dim  or  change 
the  vital  place  In  our  national  life  given 
to  water  resource  development  In  the 
past  3  years. 

President  Johnson,  then  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate,  made  one  of  his 
visits  to  Utah  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
1959  campaign.  I  shall  always  feel  that 
his  appearance  at  that  time — the  force 
of  his  personality,  and  his  words  of  en- 
dorsement— helped  give  me  the  margin 
for  election  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 

Upon  one  of  his  visits  to  Utah,  after 
his  serious  heart  attack.  Senator  John- 
son met  the  late  John  F.  Pitzpatrick, 
publisher  of  the  Salt  Lake  Tribune,  and 
during  the  years  before  Mr.  Fitzpatrick's 
death,  the  two  exchanged  many  letters 
and  became  warm,  personal  friends. 

I  am  glad  that  Joseph  Alsop,  the  noted 
columnist,  recalled  for  us  in  his  column 
the  assessment  of  President  Kennedy, 
the  candidate,  for  the  man  who  was  op- 
posing him  for  the  nomination.  Jack 
Kennedy  stated: 

If  I  didn't  want  the  Job  myself.  Id  get 
behind  Lyndon.  Hea  the  ablest  man  I 
know  In  American  politics,  and  he  really 
cares  about  this  country,  as  I  want  the 
President  to  care. 

I  am  convinced  that  President  Ken- 
nedy s  evaluation  of  the  man  he  chose 
as  his  Vice  President,  and  the  man  who 
as  his  successor  will  now  carry  forth  the 
Kennedy  program,  will  be  borne  out  in 
the  months  ahead.  America  is  blessed 
to  have  him  at  Its  helm  In  this  heart- 
breaking moment  in  history  a  new  Pres- 
ident of  the  caliber  of  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson.  We  can  give  him  no  less  than 
our  total  support. 
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THE  STRATEGY  OF  DECEPTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago  the  Senator  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  DoDD]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey]  praised  the  new 
book.  "The  Strategy  of  Deception,"  ed- 
ited by  Jeane  J.  Klrkpatrick  and  pub- 
lished by  Farrar,  Straus  ii  Co.  I  would 
like  to  join  In  their  recommendation. 

This  book  Is  the  most  concise  yet 
descriptive  volume  on  Communist  tactics 
that  I  have  read  in  a  long  time.  In  none 
of  the  16  perceptive  essays  will  the  lay 
reader  become  lost  in  theory  and  con- 
jecture. These  essays  present  hard 
proven  facts.  They  show  the  devious, 
inconsistent,  and  conflicting  methods 
that  the  Communists  have  used  in  their 
efforts  to  expand  Soviet  power. 

Many  of  the  contributors  to  this  series 
of  assays  in  "The  Strategy  of  Deception", 
have  had  firsthand  experience  of  Com- 
munist tactics.  One  of  the  writers  in 
fact,  Julian  Gorkin.  was  a  founder  of  the 
Communist  Party  in  Levant,  Spain. 


This  book  reveals  to  the  layman  what 
communism  really  Is — a  totalitarian  dic- 
tatorship aimed  at  carrying  out  that 
which  is  most  expedient  for  its  leaders 
and  at  any  cost,  even  the  cost  of  multi- 
tudes of  human  lives.  The  essays  show 
that  communism  is  not  the  panacea  its 
masters  claim  for  the  benefit  of  the 
working  class,  for,  as  Mr.  E.  P,  W.  da 
Costa,  one  of  the  essayists,  points  out, 
under  communism  neither  the  lot  of  the 
working  class  nor  the  speed  of  indus- 
trialization is  superior  to  that  found  In 
India  or  Japan;  If  anything  such  prog- 
ress is  inferior  because  of  the  great  waste 
of  material  and  human  resources  under 
Commimlst  methods. 

Among  the  essays  Is  one  by  Mr.  Asoka 
Mehta  showing  how  the  local  Commu- 
nists In  India  change  their  policies  and 
propaganda  without  any  concern  for 
consistency  so  as  to  be  able  to  toe  the 
partyline  dictated  by  Moscow.  The  Com- 
munist Party  in  India,  as  is  also  true  in 
the  countries  of  South  America  and  Asia, 
merely  adapts  Itself  to  whatever  con- 
flicts divide  the  society.  Thus  Mr.  Mehta 
shows  that  in  one  State — Kerala — the 
Communists  sided  with  the  low  caste 
Hindus,  while  in  another  State — Hydera- 
bad— they  campaigned  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Maharajah. 

The  Communists  in  India  have  sup- 
ported and  opposed  national  independ- 
ence ;  have  supported  and  opposed  Indian 
participation  in  World  War  II;  have  sup- 
ported and  opposed  regional  and  linguis- 
tic separatism;  and  have  supported  and 
opposed  Gandhi  and  his  goals.  This 
complete  opportimism  in  India  is  not 
unique;  the  same  opportunism  is  found 
wherever  the  Communists  exist.  In  an- 
other essay  Prof.  Robert  S.  Alexander 
amply  demonstrates  that  this  Is  true  in 
Latin  America. 

Jeane  Kirkpatrick's  book  is  a  book 
which  will  be  extremely  useful  to  all 
people  who  want  to  learn  what  com- 
munism is  all  about  without  groping 
through  tedious  basic  political  theory. 
This  is  a  book  for  the  general  public. 
Also,  I  recommend  it  to  the  youth  of 
today  who  has  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  observe  Communist  tactics  at  first- 
hand or  is  too  young  to  remember  the 
Communist's  promises  and  their  be- 
trayal of  them. 

Mr.  President,  this  Is  indeed  a  book 
written  and  edited  pro  bono  publico  and 
one  that  I  highly  recommend. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT— LYNDON  B. 
JOHNSON 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
State,  the  largest  daily  newspaper  in 
South  Carolina,  presented  to  its  readers 
on  Sunday  a  biographical  sketch  of  the 
new  President  of  the  United  States. 
This  article  reports  on  the  successful 
career  of  this  distinguished  American 
and  points  up  the  great  abilities  and  ex- 
perience which  should  be  invaluable  to 
him  and  our  Nation  as  our  new  Presi- 
dent seeks  to  fulfill  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibilities which  have  been  thrust  on 
him  by  virtue  of  the  act  of  perfidy  which 
last  week  claimed  the  life  of  our  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr,  Presi- 
dent, to  have  printed  In  the  body  of  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marks this  article  from  the  State  of 
November  24,  1963,  together  with  my 
newsletter  for  next  week  entitled  "An 
Assassin's  Bullet." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  newsletter  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Colxunbla   (B.C.)    State.  Nov.  24. 
1963] 

The  36th   President — Lyndon  Johnson: 

Patk  Touched  Him 

his  biographt 

Lyndon  Bainee  Johnson. 

Born:  August  27,  1908,  In  Stonewall,  Tex. 

Educated:  Texas  State  Teachers  College 
and  Georgetown  Law  School. 

Married:  In  late  1934  to  Claudia  (Lady 
Bird)  Taylor.  Two  chUdren,  Lynda  Bird 
Johnson  and  Lucy  Baines  Johnson. 

Elected  to  Congress:  1937,  at  age  29. 

Elected  to  Senate:  1948,  at  age  40.  Served 
as  Senate  minority  leader  1953-54.  Served 
as  Senate  majority  leader  1955-61.  Elected 
as  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  In 
1960.  Became  President  of  the  United  States 
November  22,  1963. 

A  tall,  ashenfaced  man  stood  at  the  door- 
way of  an  office  in  the  White  House  Friday 
night. 

By  a  violent  twist  of  fate  this  man,  still 
stunned  by  the  horror  which  he  witnessed 
only  a  few  hours  before,  had  become  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  had  surpassed  the 
prophecy  made  by  his  grandfather  the  day 
he  was  born. 

On  that  day,  in  Stonewall,  Tex.,  August  27, 
1908,  his  grandfather  looked  at  the  Infant 
and  said,  "He'll  be  a  U.S.  Senator  some  day." 

Now  Johnson  had  the  job  he  had  prepared 
for  all  his  life. 

The  66-year-old  Johnson  was  groomed  for 
the  Presidency  by  both  his  father  Sam  and 
the  late  House  Speaker,  Sam  Rayburn,  a  fel- 
low Texan.  The  Rayburn -Johnson  team  led 
a  Democratically  controlled  Congress  during 
most  of  the  administration  of  former  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower. 

The  prediction  made  by  Johnson's  grand- 
father began  taking  shape  in  1937  when 
young  Lyndon  was  elected  to  Congress;  in 
1948  he  was  elected  to  the  Senate — he  was 
40. 

He  won  his  first  seat  to  the  Senate  by  a 
tiny  margin,  a  bare  87  votes.  This  minute 
margin  didn't  squelch  the  now-famous  John- 
son sense  of  humor. 

A  short  time  after  his  election  the  already 
politically  acute  Senate  Member  began  a 
speech  with  a  smile  and  this  statement: 

"Well,  here  I  am — Landslide  Lyndon." 

Pour  years  later  the  Senate  Democrats 
picked  him  as  minority  leader.  This  was  at 
the  birth  of  President  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower's 
administration  when  Republicans  were  in 
control  of  Congress. 

The  Democrats  took  over  the  reins  of  Con- 
gress during  the  next  three  sessions  and 
Johnson  became  Senate  majority  leader. 

Johnson  and  a  fellow  Senate  Member,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  battled  for  the  Democratic  presi- 
dential nomination  In  1960.  Johnson,  who 
was  strongly  supported  by  Southern  dele- 
gates, nevertheless  lost  out  to  the  youthful 
Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Kennedy  chose  his  vanquished  rival  for 
second  place  on  the  ticket.  He  said  that 
"Lyndon  Johnson  has  demonstrated  on  many 
occasions  his  brilliant  qualification  for  the 
leadership  we  require  today." 

Almost  3  years  later,  Johnson  took  the 
oath  of  office  as  President  on  a  plane  in 
Dallas,  Tex.  At  the  moment  life  left  the  body 
of   John   P.    Kennedy,   Lyndon   B.   Johnson 


automatically    became    the    leader    of    the 
United  States. 

Lyndon  had  a  rich  heritage  on  both  sides 
of  his  family.  Both  his  father  and  paternal 
grandfather,  a  Confederate  veteran,  served  In 
the  Texas  House  of  Representatives.  One  of 
his  paternal  ancestors  signed  the  Texas  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  after  battling  the 
Mexicans  with  a  squirrel  rifle  In  1836. 

On  his  maternal  side,  Johnson  was  de- 
scended from  Baptist  preachers  and  educa- 
tors. His  great-grandfather,  a  Baptist  leader 
In  Texas  during  the  Civil  War,  headed  Baylor 
University  for  2  years. 

The  man  who  became  President  November 
22,  1963,  carried  an  Inheritance  of  pioneer 
spirit,  love  of  adventure  and  a  gift  for  public 
speaking. 

His  educational  birthright  was  a  little  late 
in  asserting  Itself.  When  he  completed  high 
school  at  the  age  of  15  he  and  a  group  of 
youths  trekked  to  California.  They  made 
their  Jaunt  by  camping  along  railroad  tres- 
tles and  each  night  they  burled  their  small 
amoimt  of  money  to  prevent  it  being  stolen 
by  other  wanderers. 

"None  of  us  had  been  off  the  farm  for  a 
trip  longer  than  the  road  to  town,"  John- 
son said  of  the  band  of  would-be  nomads. 

When  their  money  supply  trickled  away, 
each  boy  went  his  own  way  to  find  work. 
Johnson  tramped  the  coast  of  California  and 
he  finally  tramped  homeward. 

"The  trip  back  home  was  the  longest  I 
have  ever  made,"  Johnson  said.  It  was  ac- 
complished by  walking  and  hitchhiking.  He 
was  away  from  his  home  State  for  7  months. 

Books  had  little  appeal  to  the  young  man 
at  that  time.  After  his  retvuTi  from  the 
California  venture,  Johnson  went  to  work  as 
a  laborer  on  highways.  He  pushed  wheel- 
barrows, drove  trucks  and  shoveled  sand 
and  gravel.  He  had  a  serious  dlsciisslon 
with  his  father  after  a  short  while  and  as  a 
result  he  decided  to  go  to  college.  He  bor- 
rowed $75  and  set  out  for  the  Southwest 
Texas  State  Teachers  College. 

His  interest  In  learning  was  revitalized 
there  and  a  boyish  adventurer  became  a 
politically  ambitious  young  man. 

In  1931  Johnson  went  to  Washington  as 
secretary  to  Representative  Richard  Kle- 
berg, Democrat  of  Texas,  and  the  career  of 
Johnson  the  politician  began  in  earnest. 

When  he  went  to  the  Capital,  Johnson 
was  a  confirmed  New  Dealer  and  a  protege 
of  the  late  President  Pranklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
He  was  elected  "speaker"  of  the  "Little  Con- 
gress," an  organization  of  congressional  sec- 
retaries. By  the  time  a  few  years  had  passed 
Johnson  returned  as  a  Congressman  and 
started  an  uninterrupted  political  career. 

In  a  special  election  during  the  spring  of 
1937.  Johnson  was  named  to  the  congres- 
sional seat  of  Representative  James  P.  Bu- 
chanan who  had  died  a  few  months  before. 
He  won  over  10  opponents. 

In  his  first  try  for  a  Senate  seat  a  few 
years  later,  Johnson  lost  by  a  "whisker."  In 
his  second  attempt,  he  woh  by  the  same 
margin,  a  whisker. 

During  a  hearing  In  the  office  of  the  Texas 
Railroad  Commission  In  Austin  in  1934, 
Johnson  met  the  woman  he  was  to  marry. 
She  was  Claudia  Taylor,  but  everyone  called 
her  Lady  Bird,  a  name  given  her  by  a  child- 
hood nurse. 

She  and  Johnson  were  married  late  In 
1934.  Their  first  child  was  named  Lynda 
Bird  and  their  second,  Lucy  Balnes.  This 
caused  Johnson  to  remark,  "We  all  have  the 
same  Initials  so  we  can  all  use  the  same  bag- 
gage for  traveling." 

President  Johnson  Is  a  big  man,  a  6-foot- 
3  southerner  who  weighs  close  to  200  pounds. 
Ever  since  a  "moderately  severe"  heart  at- 
tack In  the  summer  of  1955  he  has  tried  to 
hold  his  weight  down. 

But  he  Is  charged  with  a  relentless  energy. 
Even  when  doctors  warned  him  to  slow  down 
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*rter  bis  haart  attack,  Johnson  paid  little 
heed.  A  burning  Inner  drive  kept  him  going 
Xrom  aunup  to  sundown  and  In  1960,  5 
yaan  after  his  hosplUl  stay.  Johnson  said 
that  his  health.  In  the  estimation  of  his 
physicians,  was  "too  good." 

"They  say  I  feel  too  good  and  go  too  much 
and  work  too  long."  he  told  a  Los  Angeles 
news  cooference. 

Asked  If  his  working  hours  were  limited 
because  of  his  heart  attack,  he  replied  "Yes, 
to  18  or  19  hours  a  day." 

This  super  capacity  for  work  even  gleamed 
through  gloom-ailed  Friday  night  when 
Johnson  plunged  Into  a  meeting  of  congres- 
sional leaders  of  both  parties  where  he  askad 
for  and  got  pledges  of  support  In  the  days 
ahead. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  a  man  who  has 
carved  an  image  as  a  tough  political  genius 
Into  a  Washington  atmosphere  filled  with 
the  to\igh,  the  political,  and  genius. 

As  Senate  leader  he  was  known  as  a  be- 
hind-the-scenes oi>erator  who  steered  a  mid- 
dle course  politically. 

During  the  years  1955  to  1961  when  he 
was  head  of  the  powerful  Senate  Demo- 
crats— In  a  Republican  administration — 
Jobxison  counseled  his  party  members 
against  opposition  for  opposition's  sake. 

He  urged  a  course  of  responsibility  as  best 
for  his  party  and  the  country  and  preached 
the  doctrine  that  reasonable  men  of  good 
win  can  resolve  their  differences.  He  said, 
"Let  us  reason  together." 

And  then  suddenly,  violently,  tragically 
Ptlday  night,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  squared  his 
shoulders  and  stepped  over  the  threshold 
Into  the  office  of  the  President.  This  man, 
described  by  his  wife,  as  a  man  who  "acts 
like  there  was  never  going  to  be  a  tomorrow," 
picked  up  the  massive  responsibility  of  the 
tomorrows  of  the  United  States  and  held 
them  In  his  hands. 

Then  he  turned  to  his  country  and  said, 
"I  will  do  my  best.  That  Is  all  I  can  do.  I 
ask  for  your  help,  and  God's." 

Assassxn's  Bullet 

The  assassination  of  the  35th  President  of 
the  United  States  has  shocked  and  saddened 
Americans  of  all  political  persuasions.  This 
act  of  perfidy  closed  a  brilliant  political 
career  of  one  of  the  most  personable  and 
popular  Presidents  ever  to  serve  our  Nation. 
There  were  many  disagreements  with  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  policies  and  pro- 
posals, but  his  personal  popularity,  accord- 
ing to  opinion  polls,  continued  at  an  un- 
usually high  level. 

This  tragedy  contains  many  lessons.  Some, 
who  have  sought  to  mix  blame  with  their 
grief,  credit  the  assassination  to  all  who  have 
dissented  from  the  policies  of  the  New 
Frontier.  Actually,  the  fatal  shots  were  ap- 
parently fired  by  a  Communist.  This  man 
had  renounced  his  American  citizenship  to 
the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow  upon  moving  to 
the  Soviet  Union  a  few  years  ago.  When, 
however,  he  wanted  to  ret\irn  here,  our 
Embassy  was  tolerant  of  his  anti-American 
views  and  his  pro-CkHnmunlst  sympathies, 
and  thus  loaned  him  $435  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica. On  his  retiim,  he  distributed  leaflets 
and  spoke  out  for  Castro,  being  very  active 
In  the  pro-Communist  Fair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee.  In  June  of  this  year,  the  State 
Department  Issued  him  a  new  passport  de- 
spite his  background  which  also  Included  an 
undesirable  discharge  frocn  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps. 

To  a  Communist  the  life  of  any  Individual 
Is  not  worth  much  because  It  Is  society — the 
planned  society — which  counts  most.  To  an 
American  who  cherishes  freedom  and  Indi- 
vidual rights,  a  life  is  Indeed  dear,  even  where 
deep  poUUcal  differences  exist.  Under  the 
American  system  we  settle  our  differences 
at  the  ballot  box.  Under  the  Communist  sys- 
tem, ideological  differences  are  setUed  with  a 
bloodbath.     Individually    and     collectively 


This  is  Just  one  of  many  reasons  why  we 
cannot  continue  to  tolerate  the  Communist 
Ideology,  especially  In  our  own  midst. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  tragic  murder  of 
President  Kennedy,  we  now  have  a  new  na- 
tional leader.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  Is 
one  of  the  most  capable  and  experienced 
public  officials  I  know.  My  relationships  with 
blm  In  the  Senate,  where  he  has  served  as 
majority  leader  and  Vice  President,  have 
been  pleasant,  even  though  we  have  not 
agreed  on  all  Issues. 

In  view  of  his  announced  plans  to  push 
for  enactment  of  the  so-called  civil  rights 
legislaUon  and  the  tax  legislation  as  pro- 
posed. I  am  certain  we  wiU  b«  in  disagree- 
ment on  more  occasions.  I  was  very  favor- 
ably Impressed,  however,  to  hear  the  Pres- 
ident recently  give  on  television  an  eloquent 
testimony  In  support  of  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment with  its  unique  system  of  divided 
and  separated  powers  and  our  thriving 
"capitalist,"  free  enterprise  economy.  I  was 
particularly  pleased  with  his  praise  of  our 
"capitalist"  economy  because  all  too  many 
have  been  shamed  by  Communist  propa- 
ganda into  looking  upon  "capitalism"  as  a 
bad  word  connoting  exploitation. 

In  this  Interview,  the  President,  then  Vice 
President,  also  expressed  a  strong  measure 
of  devotion  to  our  country  and  to  the  Im- 
portance of  preserving  our  freedonis.  Like- 
wise brought  out  In  this  Interview  were  his 
background  and  Interest  In  our  defense  and 
space  programs.  In  the  Senate  he  served 
as  chairman  of  both  the  Preparedness  In- 
vestigating Subcommittee  and  the  Space 
Committee,  having  In  effect  fathered  our 
present  space  exploration  program. 

It  is  difficult  to  assess  what  course  the 
new  President's  administration  will  set  for 
oiu:  Nation  until  he  has  had  the  time  to 
chart  his  course  aside  from  the  policies  he 
has  Inherited.  I  hope  that  his  main  aim 
will  be  the  preservation  of  freedom  at  home 
and  the  extension  of  freedom  around  the 
world.  If  so.  he  will  have  the  strong  sup- 
port of  an  overwhelming  majority  of  Amer- 
icans. 


WALTER  PINCUS 


Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
December  1,  Walter  Pincus  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
will  leave  the  staff  of  the  committee  to 
return  to  his  profession  of  Journalism 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Washington  Star. 

Mr.  Pincus  was  employed  by  the  com- 
mittee in  April  1962,  for  the  specific 
purpose  of  assisting  the  committee  in 
its  study  of  the  activities  of  nondlplo- 
matic  representatives  of  foreign  govern- 
ments and  of  the  Foreign  Agents  Regis- 
tration Act.  This  study  has  now  been 
virtually  completed.  The  committee  has 
held  extensive  hearings,  as  a  result  of 
which  the  distinguished  rsinking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  committee,  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickkn- 
LooPERl  and  I  have  cosponsored  legis- 
lation (S.  2136)  which  we  feel  will  min- 
imize If  not  correct  the  abuses  which  the 
committee's  inquiry  uncovered.  Hear- 
ings have  been  held  on  this  legislation, 
and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  considered  by 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  ex- 
ecutive session  In  the  near  future  and 
reported  to  the  Senate.  We  have  been 
assured  that  Mr.  Pincus  will  be  available 
to  the  CMnmlttee  as  a  per  diem  consul- 
tant, should  we  need  his  services  again 
In  connection  with  this  legislation. 

At  this  time,  I  simply  want  to  note  for 
the  record  that  Mr.  Pincus  performed 
outstanding  work  for  the  committee  and 


it  would  have  been  difficult  to  carry  out 
our  inquiry  to  its  successful  conclusion 
without  him.  When  he  began  his  work 
for  the  committee,  it  was  contemplated, 
both  by  him  and  by  the  committee,  that 
he  would  return  to  journalism  when  this 
particular  job  was  done.  We  regret  to 
lose  his  services,  but  we  thank  him  for 
a  job  well  done,  and  we  wish  him  well 
in  his  future  endeavors.  He  exemplifies 
to  a  high  degree  the  best  in  the  pro- 
fessional staffing  of  the  Senate  and  its 
committees.  I  believe  Mr.  Pincus  has 
rendered  a  valuable  service  to  the  Senate 
and  to  the  country. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business  ?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


HORIZONTAL  PROPERTY  REGIMES 

IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4276)  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  horizontal  property  regimes 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia,  with  an 
amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendment,  which  is  a  complete  substi- 
tute for  the  text  of  the  bilL  For  the  pur- 
pose of  amendment,  the  committee 
amendment  will  be  considered  as  original 
text,  and  is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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LEGISLATIVE  APPROPRIATIONS 

BILL,  1964— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  6868)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  conference  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will 
be  read  for  tlie  information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  November  13,  1963.  p.  21624, 
Congressional  Record). 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  com- 
mend the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Legislative  Appropriations  Subcommit- 


tee and  the  Senate  conferees  for  suc- 
cessfully concluding,  under  difficult 
circumstances,  the  work  on  this  impor- 
tant proposed  legislation.  As  Members 
of  this  txxiy  know,  this  appropriation  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  26  of  this 
year,  and  included  therein  was  an 
amendment  adopted  on  the  floor  pro- 
hibiting the  use  of  the  simplified  mail- 
ing system  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  as  well  as  the  Senate.  In 
conference,  the  amendment  was  modi- 
fled  to  eliminate  the  Members  of  the 
House. 

My  position  on  the  simplified  mailing 
amendment  was  set  out  in  my  letter  of 
November  13  addressed  to  each  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  necessary  that  I  discuss  that  issue  at 
this  time.  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
this  letter  may  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  1 

'  'UjB.  Sxnate. 
CoMMrrTKX  our  AppsopaiATioifs. 

November  13,  1963. 

Dear  Senatos:  I  am  writing  to  you  with 
reference  to  Senate  amendment  No.  40  In 
H.R.  6868,  the  legislative  branch  appropria- 
tions bill  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This  amend- 
ment prohibits  the  use  of  the  simplified 
mailing  system  by  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate.  The  bill 
passed  the  Senate  on  June  26,  1963.  When 
the  bill  was  In  the  Senate  Ccunmlttee  on  Ap- 
propriations, a  motion  was  made  to  prohibit 
the  use  of  a  slmpUfled  mailing  system  by 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
the  Senate.  The  Senate  committee  rejected 
the  proposal  to  include  the  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  within  such  a  pro- 
hibition and  made  It  applicable  only  to 
Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
stated  in  its  Report  No.  313,  dated  June  35, 
1963,  that  in  the  Interest  of  comity  and 
understanding,  the  prohibition  should  be 
made  applicable  solely  to  the  U.S.  Senate. 
The  committee  stated  further  that  the  Con- 
stitution provides  that  each  House  may  de- 
termine the  rules  of  Its  proceedings,  and 
while  the  mailing  privilege  does  not  spe- 
cifically come  under  the  rules  of  either  body, 
the  committee  felt  each  House  should  make 
Its  own  determination  in  this  regard. 

During  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the 
Senate  fioor  on  June  26,  1963,  a  motion  to 
Include  the  House  Members  within  the  pro- 
hibition of  simplified  mailings  was  adopted 
on  a  rollcall  vote. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  refused, 
since  the  bill  passed  the  Senate  on  June  26, 
1963,  to  send  the  bill  to  conference  because 
of  what  the  chairman  of  the  House  Subcom- 
mittee on  Appropriations  describes  as  a  vio- 
lation of  the  r\Ue  of  comity  between  the 
two  bodies. 

On  November  8,  1963,  the  bill  was  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and  was  sent  to 
conference.  The  House  of  Representatives, 
on  that  date,  agreed  to  all  of  the  amend- 
ments in  the  bill  relating  solely  to  the  Sen- 
ate. This  meant  that  none  of  these  amend- 
ments relating  solely  to  the  Senate  would 
be  subject  to  conference,  since  the  two 
bodies  had  previously  agreed  to  them.  The 
House  subcommittee  chairman  said  In  the 
House  that  this  was  In  accord  with  tradition 
and  comity. 

A  conference  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion bill  was  held  on  November  12,  1963,  and 
the  House  conferees  were  adamant  in  refus- 
ing to  include  the  House  of  Representatives 
within  the  prohibition  on  simplified  mail. 
The  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate  have 
agreed  to  rewrite  the  language  and  make  it 


applicable  solely  to  the  Senate.  The  con- 
ference report  containing  this  lang^uage  has 
been  adopted  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

I  am  writing  this  letter  to  each  Member 
of  the  Senate  with  my  earnest  recommenda- 
tion that  the  conference  report,  as  adopted 
by  the  House,  be  agreed  to  in  the  Senate.  I 
served  tar  many  years  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  I  know  how  much  Members 
of  the  House  resent  having  the  Senate  at- 
tempt to  dictate  to  them  on  their  house- 
keeping functions.  If  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives desires  to  prohibit  the  use  of  the 
simplified  mailing  system  by  Its  Members,  It 
has  had  ample  opportunity  to  do  so  In  con- 
nection with  the  many  House  actions  on 
this  bill.  In  addition,  a  bill  has  been  Intro- 
duced by  a  Member  of  the  House  to  bar  the 
simplified  maUlng  by  Members  of  the  House 
and  Is  pending  in  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

I  think  the  Senate  should  make  every 
effort  to  restore  the  comity  which  has  always 
existed  between  the  two  bodies,  and  I  earn- 
estly recommend  that  the  Senate  adopt  this 
conference  report  and  discontinue  any  at- 
tempt on  our  part  to  regulate  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Cabl  Hati>en. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  As  is  weU  known,  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Subcommittee  on 
Legislative  Appropriations  has  made  cer- 
tain irresponsible  charges  against  em- 
ployees of  the  Senate.  I,  along  with 
many  others,  considered  these  statements 
to  be  an  insult  to  the  Senate,  to  its  Mem- 
bers, and  to  its  many  devoted  lady 
employees. 

In  view  of  the  serious  nature  of  his 
charges,  I  personally  m£uie  available,  to 
the  Member  of  the  other  body  two 
documents — one  showing  the  names  of 
all  Senate  employees  and  their  salaries, 
and  the  other  all  expenditures  made  by 
the  Senate.  These  are  documents  avail- 
able to  the  public.  Later.  I  personally 
discussed  with  him  this  material  which 
I  had  made  available. 

Last  Friday  morning,  I  received  a  letter 
from  Representative  Stksd,  which  I  con- 
sider to  be  an  i^;}ology  to  the  Senate,  its 
Members,  and  its  lady  employees. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  this  letter  and  the  altered 
House  bill  may  be  printed  in  the  Rxcokd 
at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  the  bill  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

Congress  of  thi  UwrrB)  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  22, 1693. 
Senator  Carl  Hatden, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator:  This  will  advise  that  I 
have  carefully  checked  the  current  published 
list  of  Senate  employees  which  you  provided 
me  and  I  can  assure  jrou  as  follows: 

Although  aU  Senate  employees  are  not 
known  to  me  personally,  a  great  many  of 
them  are.  All  those  on  your  list  that  I  per- 
sonally know  are  men  and  women  of  highest 
Integrity  and  moral  character.  I  found  no 
name  on  the  list  known  to  me  to  be  other- 
wise. 

Any  remarks  I  have  made  which  reflected 
In  any  way  on  the  character  and  Integrity  of 
these  employees  is  sincerely  regretted  and  I 
extend  you  my  apologies  by  way  oC  som* 
amends. 

Also  enclosed  herewith  is  a  text  of  the  pro- 
posed bill  I  have  had  prepared  and  which  I 
discussed  with  you  which  I  am  siure  the  House 
will  pass  If  the  opportunity  and  necessity 
arises. 


You  are  authorised  to  make  whatever  use 
of  this  letter  you  may  see  fit. 

Again  assuring  you  of  the  very  high  per- 
sonal esteem  I  have  for  you  and  of  my  admi- 
ration for  yotir  unequaled  public  career,  and 
thanking   you   for   all   your   courtesies   and    y^ 
kindnesses  to  me,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Tom  Steed, 
Member  of  Congress. 

A  bill  to  amend  title  39.  United  States  Code, 
to  limit  the  authority  of  Members  of  the 
House    of    Representatives    to    send    bulk 
mailings  under  the  franking  privilege 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Home 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  chap- 
ter  67  of   title  89,  United  SUtes   Code.  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section: 

"4169.  Limitation  on  authority  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
send  bulk  mall  under  the  franking 
prlvUege." 
The  authority  of  Members  and  Members- 
elect  of  Congress  to  mall  matter  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  shall  not  be  construed  to  permit 
the  mailing  of  bulk  mall  matter  with  a 
simplified  form  of  address  under  the  frank- 
ing privilege  by  any  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  unless  such  matter  Is 
addressed  to  destinations  in  the  congres- 
sional district  from  which  such  Member  was 
elected.    As  used  in  this  section — 

"(1)  'Member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives' means  a  Member  or  Member-elect  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  the  Resi- 
dent Commissioner  or  Resident  Commis- 
sioner-elect from  I*uerto  Rico;  and 

"(3)  'congressional  district'  means  (A)  thd 
congressional  district  from  which  the  Mem-- 
ber  or  Member-elect  was  elected,  (B)  In  the 
case  of  a  Representatlve-at-Large  or  Repre- 
sentatlve-at-Large-elect,  the  State  from 
which  such  Representative  or  Representa- 
tive-elect was  elected,  and  (C)  in  the  case 
of  the  Resident  Commissioner  or  Resident 
Commlfisloner-elect  from  Puerto  Rico,  Uie 
Comnu)nwealth  of  Puerto  Rico." 

Sec.  2.  The  table  of  contents  of  chapter 
67  of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  is  amend- 
ed by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  follow- 
ing: 

"4169.  Limitation  on  authority  of  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
send  bulk  mall  under  the  franking 
privilege." 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  make  it  clear  that  in  my  opinion  this 
letter  does  constitute  an  apology  from 
Representative  Stekd.  However,  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  determination  of  each 
Member  of  this  body. 

I  urge  that  the  conference  r«X)rt  be 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee of  the  legislative  appropriation  bill, 
I  approved  all  questions  in  dispute  with 
the  exception  of  the  item  concerning 
Junk  mail,  and  on  that  item  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmc]  and  I 
reserved  our  right  to  be  against  it.  I 
also  told  Uie  chairman  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  that  I  would  tie  in 
opposition  to  that  Item  when  It  came 
before  the  Senate.  I  personally  hope 
that  the  legislative  appropriations  bill 
win  be  sent  back  by  the  Senate  for  fur- 
ther conference  on  this  subject. 

I  make  that  statement  regardless  of 
personalities,  regardless  of  what  a  House 
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Member  said  about  the  Senate,  or  any- 
thing else.  I  do  so  because  the  way  the 
conference  dealt  with  the  problem  of 
Junk  mail,  a  Senator  would  And  It  im- 
possible to  conduct  a  political  campaign 
against  a  Member  of  the  House  who 
would  have  the  advantage  of  sending  out 
Junk  mail,  so  called,  but  a  Senator  would 
not. 

I  hope,  on  that  ground  alone,  regard- 
less of  personalities,  that  the  item  will 
be  sent  back  for  further  conference. 
I  thank  the  Senator  from  Arizona. 
Mr.    WILLIAMS    of    Delaware.     Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  for  his 
remarks  in  support  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment.   I  hope  the  Senate  will  reject  the 
conference  report,  but  not  only  on  the 
basis    of    the    irresponsible    statement 
made  by  a  Member  of  the  House  who 
threatened   that  if  the  conference  re- 
port were  not  accepted,  he  would  expose 
certain  alleged  wrongdoings  in  the  Sen- 
ate. 

My  only  comment  on  that  point  is 
that  the  Senate  has  a  committee  now 
examining  alleged  misconduct.  We  wel- 
come the  Representative  to  come  and 
testify  in  relation  to  any  information 
that  he  may  have.  If  he  has  no  such 
information  we  most  respectfully  sug- 
gest that  he  keep  his  mouth  shut. 

The  fact  that  he  has  apologized  for 
this  on  the  basis  that  it  was  a  slip  of 
the  tongue  does  not  mean  much  to  me, 
because  a  man  does  not  make  such  state- 
ments with  merely  slips  of  the  tongue 
uiUess  he  admits  himself  to  be  an  irre- 
sponsible individual  to  begin  with. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  on  that  basis, 
if  on  no  other,  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected,  but  the  problem  goes 
beyond  that  point  to  the  merits  of  the 
amendment  Itself. 

A  year  ago  tl\|^enate  adopted  my 
amendment,  and  cJWTlouse  concurred  in 
it.  which  would  prohibit  Members  of 
either  the  House  or  the  Senate  from 
using  the  junk  mail  privilege.  Under 
the  law  as  it  was  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  amendment  a  Member  of  Congress 
could  make  an  obviously  political  speech 
and  then  incorporate  that  speech  in  the 
Congressional  Record.  He  could  then 
print  it  by  the  thousands  and  dis- 
tribute it  over  his  State  or  his  congres- 
sional district,  and  if  he  were  bitten  by 
the  presidential  bug.  through  the  frank- 
ing privilege,  he  could  circulate  the  en- 
tire United  States  of  America  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers. 

That  was  permissible  under  the  law  as 
it  was  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
amendment  last  year. 

As  the  bill  comes  back  from  the  con- 
ference today  It  would  reinstate  this 
privilege  for  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  wrong  for  the 
House  of  Representatives.  It  is  Wrong 
for  the  Senate.  As  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  pointed  out.  in  the  form 
in  which  it  now  is  it  represents  a  defi- 
nitely unfair  advantage,  because  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  running  against  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate  would  have  a  distinct 
advantage. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  Congress  should 
pass  the  provision  for  both  Houses  an 


Incumbent  In  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate  would  have  an  unfair  advantage 
over  his  opponent  at  home,  because  it 
would  mean  that  a  Member  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  or  of  the  Senate  could 
finance  with  free  postage  circulation  of 
his  political  material,  whereas  his  opp>o- 
nent  would  have  to  raise  the  cash  to  pay 
the  postage.  That,  too,  would  be  wrong. 
It  could  run  into  a  sizable  amoimt  of 
money. 

The  taxpayers  never  were  supposed 
to  be  shouldered  with  the  responsibility 
of  financing  the  postal  charges  of  politi- 
cal campaigns  either  in  congressional 
districts  or  in  the  senatorial  races  or 
for  some  Member  of  Congress  who  might 
have  the  presidential  "bug." 

In  fairness  to  the  American  taxpayers, 
by  all  means  the  conference  report 
should  be  rejected  and  sent  back,  and 
the  Senate  should  insist  upon  support 
of  the  Senate  amendment  as  it  was 
originally  passed. 

I  urge  the  rejection  of  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  apolo- 
gies, like  that  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman,  never  quite  catch  up 
with  the  charges.  They  are  always 
buried  somewhere  along  the  line,  and 
It  is  necessary  for  the  Senate  to  take 
action  to  rebut  this  affront  to  all  the 
womanhood  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol. 

The  gentleman  In  question,  of  an- 
other body — and  I  must  be  careful  not 
to  violate  the  rules — In  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Washington  Daily  News 
of  October  30,  1963.  was  quoted  as  say- 
ing: 

I  personally  know  of  a  Senator  who  keeps 
two  call  girls  on  his  office  pajn-oll.  I  know 
because  I've  been  at  parties  where  they've 
been.  I've  already  prepared  an  amendment 
that  will  require  the  Senate  to  publish  all 
Its  payrolls,  as  the  House  does. 

On  the  1st  of  November,  there  was  an 
Associated  Press  article  in  which  the 
same  gentleman,  of  another  body,  was 
quoted  as  saying: 

They  started  this.  If  they  want  to  violate 
the  traditional  rule  of  comity  between  the 
two  branches  and  tell  us  how  to  run  our 
shop,  I'm  going  to  aggravate  them  all  I  can. 

The  first  paragraph  of  that  Associated 
Press  article  also  refers  to: 

a  Senator  who  had  two  "call  girls"  on  his 
payroll. 

On  November  13,  there  appeared  In  the 
Washington  Evening  Star  an  article 
dealing  with  this  same  matter.  It  is  only 
repetitious. 

But  on  November  14,  the  New  York 
Times  carried  the  article: 

Senate  Conferees  Yield  on  House  "Junk 
Mall." 

There  was  this  paragraph: 

Representative  •  •  •  recently  threatened 
to  disclose  the  name  of  a  Senator  who  he 
said  had  two  call  girls  on  his  payroll  unless 
the  Senate  yielded  on  the  jxmk-maU  Issue. 

Mr.  President,  that  sounds  like  black- 
mail in  order  to  secure  junk  mail. 

Then,  on  the  19th  of  November,  the 
Washington  Dally  News  carried  the  ar- 
ticle which  said,  in  part: 

Mr.  •  •  •  sald"Why.  of  course.  I  wouldn't. 
I  may  be  a  dirty  rat,  but  I  wouldn't  hurt  any 


human  being.  If  somebody  did  that  •  •  • 
well,  I'm  pretty  broadmlnded.  I'm  no  re- 
former. That  sort  of  thing  has  been  going 
on  since  Adam  and  Eve,  the  historians  say. 

And  then  there  was  the  question : 

I  said.  "Is  there  a  Senator  with  'call  girls* 
on  his  pajrroU?" 

And  then  the  gentleman  In  question, 
from  another  body,  said: 

There  was.  some  time  ago,  but  I'm  not 
going  to  pin  It  down.  I  don't  give  a  damn 
anyway. 

Mr.  President,  we  do  care,  and  we  are 
not  going  to  let  this  Insult  to  every 
woman  working  on  the  Senate  side  of  the 
Capitol  stand,  or  permit  this  sinister 
cloud,  this  innuendo,  and  these  cheap 
and  nasty  insinuations.  The  one  thing 
we  can  do  is  to  send  the  conference  re- 
port back  to  the  conference  committee 
and  send  it  back  unanimously,  to  show 
that  the  Senate  will  not  tolerate  this 
sort  of  thing. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Mr.   President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DIRKSEN     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor agree  with  me  that  the  provision  of 
having  junk  mail  available  to  one  House 
and  not  to  the  other  would  be  completely 
different  from  the  general  courtesy  be- 
tween the  two  Houses  regarding  their 
own  affairs?  This  Is  a  matter  which 
concerns  both  Houses,  and  cannot  be 
permissible  for  one  and  not  the  other. 
The  Senator  agrees  with  me,  does  he 
not,  that  that  Is  fundamental? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Indeed  I  do.  It  in- 
volves a  service  by  one  of  the  largest  de- 
partments of  government,  and  runs  Into 
millions  of  dollars  a  year.  That  is  some- 
thing more  than  comity  and  understand- 
ing between  the  two  Houses  of  the 
Legislature. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  that  is 
fundamental  in  the  consideration  of  this 
item  in  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     It  definitely  is. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
propose  to  place  those  dispatches  in  the 
Record? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  read  portions  of  the 
dispatches.  I  can  put  them  into  the 
Record. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.     I  make  that  request. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
their  entirety  the  news  articles,  from 
which  I  read  several  excerpts  into  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Washington   Dally  News, 
Oct.  30,  1963) 
Representative  Steed  Says  He  Knows  the 
Answer — Does    a   Certain    Senator    Have 
Call  Girls  on  His  Payroll? 

(By  Richard  Starnes) 

Which  Senator  keeps  two  call  girls  on  his 
office  payroll? 

And  which  ones  anoint  themselves  with  all 
manner  of  exotic  hair  oil  at  the  ezpenBe  of  u« 
worried,  bald  taxpayers? 

And  how  many  Senate  lawgivers  wallow 
In  torrents  of  Iced  mineral  water,  charged 
to  you-know-who? 
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And  which  ones  have  keys  to  the  anony- 
mous doorway  behind  which  the  free  booze 
Is  kept? 

The  answers  to  those  (and  other)  divert- 
ing questions  are  being  carefully  squirreled 
away  by  Representative  Tom  Steed.  Demo- 
crat, of  Oklahoma.  In  anticipation  of  a  rous- 
ing "skunk  flght"  between  the  House  and 
Senate.  Representative  Steed  fervently 
hopes  he  won't  have  to  launch  the  gamy  am- 
munition he's  laying  by.  But  he  stoutly 
insists  hell  do  It  If  "they"  ("they"  being 
Mrmbers  of  the  Senate  seeking  to  work  their 
wicked  will  on  the  House)   force  him  to. 

He  might  do  It,  too.  Once,  when  a  group 
of  home  State  newsmen  asked  him  why  he'd 
voted  for  a  bill  raising  congressional  salaries 
(hU  own  Included)  he  replied:  "Because  I'm 
a  greedy  s.o.b." 

SATISFACTIOIf 

He  tells  the  story  now  with  obvious  satis- 
faction, and  without  recourse  to  any  nlce- 
nellle  initials. 

"I  figured  I'd  have  had  to  quit  If  we  hadn't 
gotten  the  raise,  because  I  couldn't  stand 
the  financial  strain. *•  he  says,  "so  I  figured 
If  I  got  beaten  over  the  pay  raise  I  hadn't 
lost  anything.  As  a  matter  of  fact  I  voted 
for  the  increase  because  Members  of  Con- 
gress needed  It.  and  I  hoped  it  might  mean 
we'd  get  Members  who  could  afford  to  pass 
honest  legislation." 

Representative  St»kd's  war  with  the  Sen- 
ate has  grown  out  of  a  deceptively  plcayunlsh 
Issue.  The  question  Is  whether  Members 
of  the  House  should  be  permitted  to  frank 
(mail  free)  material  variously  described  as 
patron  maU  or  junk  mall,  depending  on 
whether  you  are  for  It  or  against  It.  By  any 
name  it  Is  bulk  mall  addressed  to.  say,  all 
rural  boxholders  in  a  Congresman's  district. 

ACCOMMODATION 

The  Senate  violated  the  ancient  accom- 
modation between  the  two  Chambers  of  Con- 
gress by  amending  the  legislative  appropria- 
tion forbidding  the  House  to  engage  In  such 
taxpayer-subsidized  bulk  mailing.  Repre- 
sentative Steed,  a  salty-talking  former  coun- 
try newspaper  editor,  concedes  there  are 
abuses  In  franked  patron  mall.  But  In  the 
Senate  action  he  sees  a  dark  design  whereby 
the  Senate  Is  seeking  to  dominate  the  House. 

"By  the  traditional  rule  of  comity."  he  says, 
"each  House  has  always  been  responsible  for 
Its  own  housekeeping.  We  don't  try  to  tell 
the  Senate  what  to  do,  and  they  shouldn't 
try  to  tell  us  what  to  do.  A  Congress  of  two 
coequal  Houses  cant  exist  under  any  other 
arrangement." 

As  chairman  of  the  joint  House-Senate 
conference  committee  that  will  try  to  rec- 
oncile the  two  versions  of  the  appropriation 
bill.  Representative  Steed  Is  In  a  unique 
position  to  carry  out  his  threat  to  embarrass 
the  Senate  If  It  refuses  to  lift  Its  ban  on  bulk 
mall  franking.  He  Is  armed  with  11  amend- 
ments to  the  bill,  and  vows  hell  use  every 
one.  If  necessary. 

"Nobody  on  earth  can  find  out  names  of 
everyone  who  is  on  »  Senator's  payroll,"  he 
Insists.  "I  personally  know  of  a  Senator 
who  keeps  two  call  girls  on  his  office  payroll. 
I  know  because  I've  been  at  parties  where 
they've  been.  I've  already  prepared  an 
amendment  that  will  require  the  Senate  to 
publish  all  its  payrolls,  as  the  House  does. 

"I've  also  got  amendments  that'll  require 
them  to  give  newsmen  access  to  all  the 
Touiehers  for  money  spent  for  any  purpose. 
It  Isn't  done  now,  and  every  Senator  can 
have  his  own  brand  of  hair  oil — greasy  kid 
stuff  or  whatever — as  well  as  chUled  mineral 
water  and  liquor  and  anything  else  at  tax- 
payer expense." 

Representative  Stess  won't  go  Into  produc- 
tion with  his  skunk  works  until  the  legisla- 
tive appropriation  bill  Is  the  last  hurdle  be- 
fore adjournment.  "TTien  we'U  have  our 
conference  on  the  blU."  he  promises,  "and  If 


the  Senate  doesn't  back  down  ni  hand  In 
one  of  my  amendments  every  day,  along  with 
the  reasons  for  It,  until  it  does." 

[From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  1,  1963] 
Steed  Says  Call  Oikls  Are  On  Hill  Payroll 

Representative  Tom  Steed,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  renewing  his  running  flght  with 
the  Senate,  said  yesterday  that  he  knew  a 
Senator  who  had  two  call  girls  on  his  payroll. 

He  also  said  In  an  Interview  that  "there 
Is  plently  of  free  whiskey  around  senatorial 
offices." 

Steed,  chairman  of  an  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  handling  the  congressional 
budget,  has  been  feuding  with  the  Senate 
since  It  refused  to  go  along  with  a  House 
provision  that  would  let  Representatives 
send  mall  free  throughout  their  States  with- 
out addressing  It  to  individuals. 

"They  started  this,"  Steed  said.  "If  they 
want  to  violate  the  traditional  rule  of  co- 
mity between  the  two  branches  and  tell  us 
how  to  run  our  shop,  I'm  going  to  aggravate 
them  all  I  can." 

Steed  said  he  did  not  know  whether  the 
two  girls  of  shady  reputation  still  are  em- 
ployed by  the  Senator  whom  he  refxised  to 
Identify. 

Their  emplojrment,  he  said,  was  discovered 
by  him  inadvertently  at  a  Washington  party. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  13,  1963] 
Occupant  Mail  Accord  May  Speed  Up  Bills 

A  long-stalled  $106  million  appropriation 
bin  for  the  operation  of  Congress  was  ex- 
pected to  start  moving  again  In  the  House 
today  because  of  a  proposed  compromise  on 
so-called  occupant  mall. 

There  was  some  doubt,  however,  that  the 
Senate  would  readily  accept  the  compromise 
worked  out  late  yesterday  by  a  Joint  House- 
Senate  conference  committee.  The  com- 
promise would  limit  a  propKiBed  Senate  ban 
on  the  sending  of  occupant  mail  to  Senators 
and  permit  Representatives  to  go  on  using 
this  type  of  mail. 

ban  on  both  houses 

The  controversy,  similar  to  one  which 
stalled  some  legislation  last  year,  flared  up 
last  spring  when  the  Senate  amended  the 
House  version  of  the  legislative  appropriation 
bill  by  prohibiting  Members  of  Congress  from 
sending  mall  to  dwelling  and  business  ad- 
dresses without  speciflcally  naming  the 
recipients. 

This  occupant  mall,  often  referred  to  as 
Junk  mail  in  congressional  debates,  has  been 
defended  by  House  Members  as  a  proper  and 
necessary  method  of  eommimlcatlng  with 
large  numbers  of  constituents,  particularly 
In  election  years. 

Many  House  Members  protested  that  Sen- 
ate adoption  of  such  a  ban  on  House  Mem- 
bers as  well  as  Senators  violated  the  comity 
which  should  exist  between  both  branches  of 
Government.  They  warned  that  the  House 
would  reject  any  legislative  appropriation 
bill  compromise  containing  such  a  prohibi- 
tion. 

One  Irate  House  Member,  Representative 
Steed.  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma,  threatened 
at  one  point  to  reveal  the  name  of  a  Senator 
who.  he  said,  had  two  call  girls  on  his  payroll. 
Mr.  Stxkd  had  refused  to  meet  with  Senate 
colleagues  untU  they  assured  him  the  pro- 
hibition would  be  dropped. 

CALLED    post    OmCE   OPERATION 

Some  Senators  have  contended  that  con- 
gressional comity  was  not  Involved  because 
the  problem  of  handling  occupant  mall  re- 
lates primarily  to  the  operation  of  the  Post 
Office  Department  and  Is  not,  strictly  speak- 
ing a  housekeeping  operation  of  the  House 
or  Senate. 

Although  House  and  Senate  passed  the 
legislative  appropriation  In  different  forms 


last  June,  it  was  only  last  week  that  the 
House  consented  to  sending  the  measure  to 
conference. 

[From  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  14,  1963] 

Senate  Conferees  Yield  on  House 

Junk  Mail 

Washington,  November  12. — Senate  nego- 
tiators gave  in  Tuesday  to  House  Insistence 
that  Its  Members  be  given  free  Jimk  man 
prlvUeges. 

The  settlement  In  a  House-Senate  conter- 
ence  resulted  In  approval  of  a  $168,293,069 
compromise  money  bill  providing  funds  to 
operate  Congress,  the  Library  of  Congress 
and  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  the 
budget  year  ending  next  June  30. 

Representative  Tom  Steed.  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  recently  threatened  to  disclose  the 
name  of  a  Senator  who  he  said  had  two 
call  girls  on  his  payroll  unless  the  Senat* 
yielded  on  the  Junk  mall  Issue. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  DaUy  News.  Nov.  19, 

1963] 

Blackmail?    Or  Just  Junk? 

(By   Tom   Donnelly) 

Have  things  reached  such  an  ugly  pass 
that  Congressmen  now  practice  blackmail 
right  out  In  the  open,  and  no  voice  in  an 
amoral  Congress  Is  raised  In  protest? 

A  wire  story  the  other  day  said,  casual - 
like,  that  Senate  negotiators  gave  in  to  the 
House's  Insistence  that  its  Members  get  free 
junk  mall  privileges.  "In  return,  a  House 
threat  to  expose  alleged  call  girls  on  a  Sena- 
tor's payroll  was  never  mentioned." 

One  newspaper  reader,  me,  was  shocked. 
To  snatch  at  just  one  shockmaklng  aspect, 
I  thought  dirty  deals  were  made  in  the  back 
end  of  the  Capitol  cloakroom,  or  some  place 
shady  like  that.  Not  in  pubUe.  for  aU  the 
world  to  see.  Or  at  least,  for  such  parts  of 
the  world  as  might  be  pai^ng  any  attention. 
I  waited  for  somebody  In  Congress  to  take 
the  floor  in  righteous  wrath.  I'm  stlU  wait- 
ing. 

It  was  several  weeks  ago  that  Represent- 
ative TOM  Steed,  Democrat,  of  Oklahoma, 
said  he  knew  of  a  Senator  who  kept  two 
"call  girls"  on  his  payroll,  and  intimated 
that  the  Senate  had  better  let  the  House 
have  junk  mall  privileges,  or  else. 

I  phoned  Representative  Stxkd.  After 
some  gingerly  preliminaries.  I  said  "You 
didn't  name  the  Senator  with  the  'call  glrlB* 
on  his  staff,  and  the  Senate  negotiators  sur- 
rendered on  the  free-maU-prlvUeges-for-the- 
Hoxise  issue.  Some  people  might  say  that 
looks  like  blackmaU." 

Mr.  Steed  said  amiably.  "Whatever  Inter- 
pretation people  put  on  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  me." 

I  said,  "Would  you  have  named  this  Sena- 
tea-.  If  It  came  to  that?" 

Mr.  Steed  said,  "Why,  of  course  I  wouldn't. 
I  may  be  a  dirty  rat,  but  I  wouldn't 
hurt  any  human  being.  If  somebody  (".id 
that  •  •  •  well.  I'm  pretty  broadmlnded. 
I'm  no  reformer.  That  aort  of  thing  has 
been  going  on  since  Adam  and  Xr*.  th« 
historians  say." 

I  said,  "Is  there  a  Senator  with  'can  glrla' 
on  hU  payroll?" 

Mr.  Steed  said,  "There  was.  some  time  ago. 
But  I'm  not  going  to  pin  It  down.  I  don't 
give  a  damn  anyway." 

I  said,  "You  mean  there  Isn't  a  Senator 
now  with  call  girls  on  his  payroll?" 

Mr.  Steed  said,  "I  don't  know.  I  haven't 
seen  a  recent  Senate  payroll.  It  did  happen 
once.  But  the  Senate  keeps  Its  records 
secret.  They  say  they  dont,  but  they  do. 
Theee  things  could  not  happen  if  the  Sen- 
ate kept  Its  records  accessible,  the  way  the 
House  does.  What  I  was  doing.  I  was  show- 
ing the  Senate  what  would  happen  if  we 
tried  to  ImpKMe  our  rules  on  them,  the  way 
they  were  trying  to  impose  their  rules  on 
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MB.  And  I  think  we've  got  a  lot  more  right 
to  have  free  mail  privileges  than  they've 
got  to  keep  their  records  secret.  Ill  cure 
'em  of  trying  to  affront  the  Hoxise." 

I  said,  "Then  you  were  making  a  genuine 
threat,  and  a  bargain  was  made?" 

Mr.  8TXXO  said,  "Why,  there  wasn't  any 
bargain.  No  such  thing.  Why,  under  the 
rule  of  comity  I'd  be  the  worst  offender  of 
all  If  I  named  names.  I  was  dramatizing  the 
need  for  the  traditional  rule  of  comity, 
which  makes  each  House  responsible  for  its 
own  housekeeping.  Now,  after  4  months  of 
patient  effort  on  this  free  mall  Issue  I  gave 
the  Senate  an  example  of  how  distasteful  it 
would  be  If  there  wasn't  any  rule  of  com- 
ity." 

I  said,  "And  one  could  say  the  threat  was 
effective?" 

Mr.  Smo  said,  "That's  Just  your  Inter- 
pretation. I  was  Just  trying  to  be  as  re- 
sourceful as  I  knew  how.  Maybe  I  illus- 
trated the  need  for  comity  in  a  crude  and 
defenseless  sort  of  way.  But  after  4  months 
at  nothing  happening,  I  made  my  slip  of  the 
tongue  and  I  got  my  story  across." 

"Slip  of  the  tongue?"  I  echoed. 

Mr.  Stxzd  said,  "These  are  days  when  all 
sorts  of  things  get  out  of  focus  and  out  of 
gear.  It's  probably  very  unfortunate  that 
I  used  that  illustration.  But  If  there  isn't 
going  to  be  any  rule  of  comity  •  •  • .  I  guess 
It  all  shows  you  newspaper  people  are  more 
Interested  in  sex  than  constitutional  govern- 
ment." 

"Is  that  what  it  shows?  "  I  said. 

I  couldn't  think  of  anything  else  to  say. 

[Prom  the  Washington  Dally  News,  Nov.  13, 
1963] 

Sbnatb   Gzvas  ik — Cau,  Qnu,  Threat  Is 

JiTKKXD 

Senate  negotiators  gave  In  yesterday  to 
the  Hoxise'B  insistence  that  Its  Members  be 
given  free  Junk  mail  privileges. 

In  return,  a  House  threat  to  expose  alleged 
call  girls  on  a  Senator's  payroll  was  never 
mentioned. 

VTTNOe  ok'd 
The  settlement,   in  a  House-Senate  con- 
ference, resulted  in  approval  of  a  $168,293,069 
compromise  bill  providing  funds  to  operate 
Congress,  the  Library  of  Congress,  and  the 
Government  Printing  Office  for  tlie  budget 
year  ending  June  30. 
Jlepresentative   Tom   Sted.   Democrat,   of 
,  Oklahoma,   had   threatened   to  disclose  the 
name  of  a  Senat<H-  who,  he  said,  had  two 
call  girls  on  his  payroll,  unless  the  Senate 
yielded. 

The  compromise  bill  permits  House  Mem- 
bers to  send  franked  congressional  mail  ad- 
dressed to  "occupant"  if  they  so  desire,  but 
prohibiting  Senators  from  enjoying  the  same 
privilege. 

"COMITT" 

The  Senate  earlier  had  approved  an  amend- 
ment by  Senator  John  L.  Wn.LiAMs,  Repub- 
lican, of  Delaware,  extending  the  Senate 
mail  ban  to  the  House. 

Representative  Steed,  head  of  the  House 
conferees,  had  complained  this  was  a  "vio- 
lation of  comity"  between  the  two  Cham- 
bers. He  had  refused  since  June  to  meet 
with  Senate  negotiators  imtil  he  got  as- 
surances that  the  Senate  would  scrap  the 
Williams  amendment. 

[Prom  the  New  York  Times.  Nov.  14,  1963] 
Senate  Contexees  Yield  on  House's 
Junk  Mail 
Washington,  November  12 Senate  nego- 
tiators gave  In  Tuesday  to  House  insistence 
that  its  Members  be  given  free  Junk  mail 
privileges. 

The  settlement  In  a  House-Senate  confer- 
ence resTilted  In  approval  of  a  $168,293  069 
compromise  money  bill  providing  funds  to 
operate  Congress,  the   Library  of  Congress 


and  the  Government  Printing  Office  for  the 
budget  year  ending  next  June  30. 

Representative  Tom  Steed,  Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma,  recently  threatened  to  disclose 
the  name  of  a  Senator  who  be  said  had  two 
call  girls  on  his  payroll  unless  the  Senate 
yielded  on  the  Junk  mail  Issue. 

.(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  14,  1963 1 

Senators  Lose  Round  to  House  Membxss  on 

Junk   Mail  Issue — Pull   House  Appsoves 

confekence  version,  senate  test  due 

Battle  Holds  Up  Spending  Bill 
Washington. — The  Senate  lost  a  round  In 
this  year's  battle  to  deny  so-called  Junk  mall 
privileges  to  House  Members. 

The  House  and  Senate  have  been  dead- 
locked over  the  issue  since  June  26,  when  the 
Senate  voted  58  to  26  to  continue  a  ban  on 
broad-scale  congressional  mailing  to  un- 
named occupants.  Yesterday  Senate  cham- 
pions retreated  In  a  conference  with  House 
Members  and  the  full  House  approved  the 
conference  version  restoring  the  mailing 
privileges.  The  key  test,  however,  will  be 
In  the  full  Senate. 

Ordinarily,  each  Chamber  Is  content  to  let 
the  other  mind  Its  own  affairs.  But  many 
Senators  fear  ambitious  House  Members  try- 
ing to  win  Senate  seats  could  use  the  dis- 
puted mall  privileges  to  blanket  States  with 
campaign  material. 

Outraged  House  Members  argue  that  the 
Senate,  which  has  never  sought  such  mall 
privileges,  has  no  right  to  meddle  In  House 
business.  The  leader  of  the  House  forces. 
Representative  Steed.  Democrat,  of  Okla- 
homa, has  even  threatened  to  disclose  evi- 
dence of  alleged  Senate  extravagances  and 
scandals  if  the  Senators  don't  yield. 

This  year  the  battle  has  held  up  congres- 
sional action  on  a  bill  appropriating  $168.3 
million  to  operate  Capitol  Hill.  House  Mem- 
bers hope  the  session's  lateness  will  force 
Senate  surrender.  Tarrying  tactics  have 
worked  before  for  the  House.  After  losing 
on  the  Issue  In  1960,  the  House  voted  Itself 
the  privilege  the  day  before  adjourning  the 
1961  session.  The  Senate  had  no  choice  but 
to  accept.  Last  year,  however,  the  Senators 
outmaneuvered  House  Members  and  the  pro- 
viso was  defeated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  about  comity  be- 
tween the  Houses,  is  it  not  a  fact  that 
existing  law  prohibits  bulk  mailing  privi- 
leges to  either  the  House  or  the  Sen- 
ate? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Exactly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
prop>osal  in  the  conference  report  would 
reinstate  the  privilege  for  the  House  of 
Representatives  alone;  which,  as  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  pointed  out. 
would  be  wrong  In  that  it  would  give 
House  Members  an  unfair  advantage 
over  the  Senate.  It  would  be  equally 
wrong,  or  even  worse,  to  extend  the  priv- 
ilege to  the  Senate  because  then  both 
the  House  and  Senate  Members  would 
have  an  unfair  advantage  over  an  op- 
ponent at  home. 

It  was  not  intended  that  the  Congress 
extend  free  junk-mailing  privileges  to 
political  candidates  who  happen  to  hold 
office  in  the  Congress.  The  Congress 
recognized  that  as  being  wrong,  and  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate  by  overwhelm- 
ing votes  had  rejected  the  proposal.  We 
have  denied  such  junk-mailing  privileges 


for    the    American    businessman    even 
though  he  pays  for  them. 

Yet  we  are  now  asked  to  extend  this 
special  privilege  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. It  is  a  privilege  which  both 
Houses  of  Congress  deny  to  the  Ameri- 
can businessman  even  though  he  would 
pay  for  it. 

We  are  now  asked  to  say — if  we  accept 
the  conference  report — that  a  Member 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  can  use 
his  franking  privilege  for  the  mailing  of 
his  political  propaganda. 

I  agree  further  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  that  the  Irresponsible  statement 
which  was  made  by  a  Member  of  that 
body  is  an  insult  to  the  integrity  and 
character  of  every  girl  working  on  the 
Senate  side  of  the  Capitol.  The  Senate 
should  rise  up  and  by  unanimous  vote 
send  the  report  back  and  by  so  doing 
accept  the  chsdlenge  of  the  man  who 
made  such  an  irresponsible  statement. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  ampU- 
fying  in  part  what  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  said,  there 
are  41  Members  of  this  body  who  at  one 
time  served  in  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives. It  is  fair  to  assume,  without  any 
definite  information,  that  many  who 
serve  in  this  body  and  who  were  Members 
of  the  House  came  here  as  a  result  of  a 
contest  with  an  incumbent  Senator. 

That  was  not  true  in  my  case,  because 
I  had  retired  from  the  House,  but  I  know 
of  Instances  in  which  the  junk  mall  priv- 
ilege was  used  for  the  purpose  of  a  polit- 
ical campaign. 

We  cannot  extend  this  privilege  to  one 
House  and  not  the  other.  We  believe, 
however,  that  it  is  wrong.  We  believe  it 
Is  unlawful.  We  do  not  believe  it  comes 
within  the  provisions  of  the  so-called 
comity  understanding  between  the  two 
Houses.  Therefore,  the  conference  re- 
port must  go  back.  The  Senate  conferees 
must  stand  their  ground.  The  Senate 
amendment,  which  passed  by  a  record 
vote,  must  be  insisted  upon  by  the  Senate 
conferees. 

The  House  has  an  election  in  the 
matter.  If  I  remember  the  rule  correctly, 
after  20  days  the  House  can  discharge 
its  conferees.  It  can  appoint  new  con- 
ferees. After  our  deliberations  with  the 
House  conferees,  we  shall  know  what  to 
do.  So  this  situation  does  not  necessarily 
have  to  be  a  stalemate.  The  answer  lies 
in  the  hands  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, because  it  can  do  what  it  will,  and 
can  select  new  conferees. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  the 
purpose  of  having  the  yeas  and  nays 
ordered? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     I  yield. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand, in  connection  with  the  confer- 
ence report,  that  there  is  an  item  still 
in  disagreement  that  could  be  acted  on 
and  disposed  of,  so  that  it  would  not  have 
to  go  back  to  conference,  if  the  confer- 
ence report  is  rejected. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  that  has  refer- 
ence to  the  amendment  having  to  do 
with  withdrawal  of  authority  from  the 
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Capitol  Building  Commission  of  im- 
llmlted  construction  authority  for  the 
west  central  front. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  It  withdraws  the 
authority  of  contract  from  the  Capitol 
Building  Commission.  Only  a  small 
amount  could  be  spent  for  a  nongovern- 
mental survey  as  to  the  actual  physical 
condition  for  the  construction  of  the 
foundation  for  the  ,west  front. 

With  the  exception  of  that  expendi- 
ture, appropriations  will  first  be  re- 
quired. 

Therefore.  I  think  it  would  be  wise, 
considering  the  great  difficulties  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  on  this  un- 
happy bill,  at  least  to  agree  to  the 
amendment  that  the  conferees  have 
agreed  on,  and  have  the  Senate  accept 
It. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said,  why  can  we  not 
consider  all  the  matters  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  so-called  junk  mall  item? 
We  are  all  agreed  upon  them.  There  Is 
no  question  as  to  the  other  items.  In 
that  way  action  could  be  completed  on 
the  conference  report  except  for  the 
Junk  mall  item. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  Is 
correct.  There  is  general  agreement.  If 
the  Senate  could  accept  the  items  on 
which  the  conferees  have  agreed,  and 
take  final  action,  leaving  out  the  Wil- 
liams amendment,  it  would  still  have 
plenty  to  do.  The  conferees  will  still 
have  great  difficulty.  They  have  had 
this  bill  imder  consideration  since  May 
or  June. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Such  action 
would  be  wise,  because  the  House  con- 
ferees receded  on  the  Senate  amend- 
ments. So  action  on  the  bill  would  be 
complete  except  for  this  one  item. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  fur- 
ther parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  It. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  Is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  difficulty  can  be  cured  by 
the  Senate  concurring  in  the  amend- 
ments, or  taking  any  other  action  the 
conferees  propose,  after  action  on  the 
conference  report.    Is  that  correct? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senate  can  act  on  any  amendment  of 
the  House  after  action  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. I  basically  supported  our  chair- 
man, who  rendered  admirable  service  In 
obtaining,  in  the  main,  House  concur- 
rence in  the  Senate  language.  I  shall 
vote  to  send  the  report  back,  not  because 
of  the  provisions  of  the  report,  because 
I  think  they  are  essentially  proper.  I 
shall  vote  to  send  it  back  because  of  the 
innuendo  in  the  regrettable,  unfortu- 
nate, and  Indefensible  remarks  which 
have  been  made  by  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  regarding  conduct  In  the 
Senate.  j  | 

On  that  basis  I  feel  that  the  report 
should  be  sent  back. 

I  want  to  make  it  quite  clear  that  I 
believe  the  conference  committee  did  the 
best  that  possibly  could  be  done  under 
the  circumstances  relating  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  bill  Itself.  ^ 


All  the  talk  to  the  effect  that,  some- 
how or  other,  members  of  the  conference 
were  blackmailed  or  threatened  is  mere 
"hogwash."  I  was  present.  There  was 
no  such  talk.  All  the  loose  talk  occurred 
after  the  conference  committee  had  done 
Its  work.  At  that  time  stories  appeared 
to  the  effect  that  one  or  more  Members 
of  the  Senate  had  so-called  call  girls  on 
his  or  their  payroll,  making  a  serious 
reflection  upon  every  Member  of  this 
body  and  on  every  lady  that  works  for 
the  Senate. 

On  the  basis  of  what  the  minority 
leader  has  said,  I  join  hup.  I  think  his 
suggestions  are  entirely  proper  in  this 
area.     The  report  should  be  sent  back. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
briefly  to  express  the  hope  that  the  re- 
port will  be  sent  back  with  an  over- 
whelming vote.  The  attack  on  the  Sen- 
ate In  this  case  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
excusable breaches  of  congressional 
courtesy,  as  well  as  one  of  the  most  mas- 
sive assaults  upon  the  truth,  that  I  have 
ever  seen  during  my  service  in  this  twxly. 

This  attack  was  originally  made  be- 
fore the  conference  ever  met  and  before 
the  House  appointed  conferees.  That  is 
what  makes  it  absolutely  inexcusable. 
If  it  had  occurred  after  the  conference, 
it  might  have  been  explained. 

The  Washington  Daily  News  of  Oc- 
tober 30  carried  this  headline:  "Repre- 
sentative Steed  Says  He  Knows  the  An- 
swer— Does  a  Certain  Senator  Have 
Call  Girls  on  His  Payroll?" 

It  continues: 

He  knows  that  he  had  call  girls  on  his  office 
payroll. 

Then  the  news  story  states  further — 

In  anticipation  of  a  rousing  "skunk  fight" 
between  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  article  does  not  say  the  confer- 
ence would  be  a  fight  between  skunk  and 
man.  but  that  is  a  fair  interpretation. 
This  man  was  free  with  charges  that 
he  was  not  willing  to  substantiate  by 
giving  the  name  of  the  Senator  who,  he 
alleges,  had  call  girls  on  his  payroll. 

It  has  been  said  here  that  this  Is  a  re- 
flection on  all  the  fine  young  ladies  who 
work  on  the  Senate  side  of  the  Capitol. 
Indeed,  it  is.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  more 
than  that.  It  is  a  direct  insult  to  every 
Member  of  the  Senate.  It  forces  every 
Senator  to  live  under  the  charge  of  his 
enemies,  at  least,  that  he  has  call  girls  on 
his  pasrroU. 

This  man  ought  either  to  have  the 
courage  to  come  out  and  give  the  name 
of  the  Senator  who  he  claims  has  call 
girls  on  his  payroll,  or  who  had  them  In 
the  past,  or  this  man  ought  to  admit 
that  he  Is  an  unmitigated  liar. 

There  are  other  charges  in  this  story. 
I  did  not  hear  all  the  earlier  discussion 
on  the  floor,  but  I  assume  these  news 
Items  have  been  discussed  at  some 
length.    I  will  not  go  Into  details. 

It  Is  said  that  Senators  keep  their 
payrolls  secret.  That  is  another  charge 
that  is  without  a  semblance  of  truth. 
The  Senate  payrolls  were  opened  some 
Ume  ago.  They  are  published  quarterly. 
The  Senate  publishes  a  report  that  car- 
ries the  name  of  every  employee  In  the 
office  of  every  Senator,  and  the  compen- 
sation that  those  employees  receive. 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  it 
not  only  carries  all  the  names,  but  every 
employee  must  be  sworn  in  and  identified 
as  he  goes  on  the  payroll.  The  list  also 
carries  the  name  of  every  Senate  em- 
ployee generally  employed  and  perform- 
ing Senate  functions  of  any  kind. 

Furthermore,  It  is  required  that  the 
financial  clerk  and  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
publish  annually  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  vouchers  showing  all  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  Senate. 

I  have  a  letter  before  me  written  by 
Robert  A.  Brenkworth,  the  financial 
clerk  of  the  Senate,  pointing  all  this  out 
In  detail  I  should  like  to  ask  to  have  It 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point,  with 
the  Senator's  r>ermIssion. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have 
it  Inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 
What  I  have  said  applies  not  only  to  em- 
ployees in  the  office  of  every  Senator,  but 
also  to  every  employee  of  every  commit- 
tee, and  of  the  Senate  generally,  down  to 
the  lowliest  laborer  on  the  payroll  of  the 
Senate. 

Their  names  are  published  quarterly, 
along  with  the  amount  of  money  that 
each  of  them  has  received  in  the  pre- 
ceding quarterly  period. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

n.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  October  31,  1963. 
Hon.  Mike  Monronet, 

Chairman,  Legislative   Subcommittee,  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations,  V.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senatob  Monkoket:  The  following 
information  is  furnished  in  response  to  your 
recent  inquiry  as  to  the  avallabiUty  of  in- 
formation regarding  the  payrolls  and  other 
disbursements  of  the  Senate. 

Tou  will  recall  that  on  June  26,  1959,  the 
Senate  agreed  to  a  resolution  (S.  Res.  139) 
requiring  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  to  pub- 
lish a  quarterly  report  of  the  names,  titles. 
and  amounts  paid  to  all  employees  of  the 
Senate.  The  first  such  report  covered  the 
fiscal  quarter  July-September  19S0,  and  re- 
ports have  been  printed  for  every  fiscal 
quarter  since  that  time.  We  are  presently 
preparing,  for  the  Secretary,  the  report  for 
the  July-September  1963  quarter  which  will 
go  to  the  printer  shortly  and  be  avaUable  to 
the  public  on  or  before  November  29.  Being 
responsible  for  the  preparation  of  the  re- 
ports, I  can  assure  you  that  the  name,  title, 
and  amount  paid  every  employee  In  every 
office  of  the  Senate  authorized  to  be  paid 
from  appropriated  funds  of  the  Senate.  Is 
carried  in  said  reports.  While  this  document 
is  dlstributea  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate. 
I  am  sufficiently  aware  of  the  distribution 
procedures  to  assure  you  that  anyone  re- 
questing this  publication,  in  perscm  or  by 
mail,  is  accommodated. 

The  Information  contained  in  these  re- 
ports, as  well  as  itemized  and  detaUed  in- 
formation regarding  all  receipts  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  Senate  by  fiscal  years  is 
also  available  to  the  public  In  the  annual  re- 
port of  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  which  ts 
submitted  to  the  Senate  In  January  of  each 
year  and  available  as  a  Senate  document 
shortly  thereafter.  This  annual  report  is 
prepared  for  the  Secretary  by  this  office  and 
I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  a  direct  and  accu- 
rate reflection  of  Senate  disbursements  with- 
out exceptions.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  galley 
proofs  of  this  report  are  prei>ared  from  copies 
of  the  original   vouchers  submitted  to  the 
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0«nenJ  Accounting  Office  in  support  of  our 
disbursing  accounts. 

In  regard  the  intimations  that  liquor  Is 
being  purchased  by  the  Senate,  I  can  assure 
you  that  during  my  tenure  as  financial  clerk 
of  over  9  years,  this  office  has  not  issued  a 
check  paying  for  or  reimbursing  anyone  for 
liquor.  By  order  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Admlnistratloo.  this  office  audits  all 
vouchers  to  insure,  among  other  things,  that 
only  official  expenses,  in  accordance  with  law 
or  regulations,  are  paid.  With  the  excep- 
tions of  meals  furnished  laborers  required  to 
remain  on  the  Job  because  of  late  sessions, 
the  specifically  authorised  reception  of  for- 
eign dignitaries  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  (S.  Res.  247,  agreed  to  February 
7,  1962).  and  the  reception  for  the  President 
and  Vice  President  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  Inaugural  Ceremonies,  we  do  not  pay  or 
reimburse  for  luncheons,  dinners,  or  any 
other  entertainment  expenses. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  organization  at  any 
government  level,  public  or  private,  that  re- 
veals to  the  general  public  more  information 
regarding  its  financial  transactions  than  does 
the  U.S.  Senate  and  this  Includes  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  would  be  very  much 
surprised  to  learn  of  any  published  reports 
as  revealing,  or  more  revealing  than  the  Sen- 
ate's. I  am  constantly  amazed  by  the  news- 
paper statemente  regarding  secrecy  of  Senate 
transactions  in  this  area  and  cannot  under- 
stand how  or  why  these  charges  are  made 
when  the  existence  of  these  reports  entirely 
refutes  them. 

Re8p>ectfully, 

Robert  A.  Brenkwoktr, 

Financial  Clerk, 

U.S.  Senate. 

ULt.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  As  I  understand, 
this  Information  Is  also  printed  In  book- 
let form,  so  that  anyone  who  wishes  to 
do  so  may  obtain  a  copy  of  the  booklet. 

Mr.  RUSSEXL.  Anyone  who  was  in- 
terested in  the  truth  would  have  at  least 
investigated  to  see  whether  there  was 
any  substance  to  the  charge  before  it 
was  made.  Any  Member  of  either  House 
can  easily  obtain  a  copy  of  each  of  these 
printed  reports. 

I  read  another  paragraph  from  the 
News  article: 

"Nobody  on  earth  can  find  out  names  of 
everyone  who  is  on  a  Senator's  payroll,"  he 
Insists. 

"I  personally  know  of  a  Senator  who  keeps 
two  call  girls  on  his  office  payroll." 

The  Senate  is  entitled  to  have  the 
Member  of  the  other  body  give  the  name 
of  that  Senator.  If  he  does  not  do  so. 
If  he  refuses  to  do  It,  only  one  con- 
clusion can  properly  be  drawn. 

He  continues : 

I  know  because  I've  been  at  parties  where 
they've  been.  I've  already  prepared  an 
amendment  that  will  require  the  Senate 
to  publish  all  its  payrolls. 

As  I  have  said,  that  has  already  been 
done. 

The  other  business,  about  Senators 
nsing  "greasy  kid  stuff"  on  their  hair 
would  not  apply  to  me  or  some  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate,  but  I  suppose 
this  statement  was  a  poor  attempt  to 
mrd  a  little  humor  onto  a  monumental 
falsehood. 

I  do  not  see  how  the  Senate  could  pos- 
sibly maintain  its  self-respect  if  it  ac- 
cepted the  conference  report.  I  am  as 
much  In  favor  of  comity  between  the 
two  Houses  as  anyone  else,  but  I  have  a 


vivid  recollection  of  an  Instance  In 
which  this  rule  did  not  work.  It  is  a  poor 
rule  that  does  not  work  both  ways.  I 
am  sure  Senators  will  recsdl  the  last  sup- 
plemental appropriation  bill  of  1961, 
when  the  Senate  received  the  confer- 
ence report  on  that  bill  after  the  other 
body  had  adjourned  and  gone  home.  A 
tmmber  of  things  had  been  done  in  that 
conference  report  which  caused  a  great 
deal  of  discussion  in  the  Senate,  not  (mly 
in  the  wee  small  hours  of  the  morning, 
but  up  to  the  break  of  day.  In  that  con- 
ference report,  there  was  one  item  which 
increased  the  clerk  hire  of  each  Senator 
by  $3,000  basic. 

If  ever  there  were  a  housekeeping  item, 
pertaining  solely  to  the  office  of  a  Sena- 
tor or  Representative,  that  was  it. 

That  was  vastly  different  from  an  item 
affecting  not  only  Congress,  but  also  the 
Post  OfBce  Department  and  the  delivery 
of  mail  throughout  the  entire  United 
States.  The  definition  of  mailing  privi- 
leges is  a  matter  of  policy,  not  of  comity. 
The  House,  in  that  conference  report  in 
1961.  rejected  the  $3,000  addition  to  the 
Senate  payroll,  which  was  truly  a  matter 
of  comity. 

That  did  not  cost  me  any  personal 
tears  because  I  have  never  utilized  all  of 
my  payroll  allowances.  I  have  returned 
to  the  Treasury  thousands  of  dollars. 
However,  it  did  offend  me,  as  a  Senator, 
to  have  such  a  breach  of  the  rule  of 
comity  that  had  always  obtained  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate. 

Therefore,  the  cry  of  comity  can  ap- 
peal only  to  those  with  very  short  memo- 
ries, because  back  in  1961.  only  2  years 
ago.  with  the  sun  rising  in  the  east,  the 
House  of  Representatives  having  gone 
home  several  hours  earlier  under  the 
joint  resolution  of  sine  die  adjournment, 
the  Senate  found  itself  without  the 
comity  that  traditionally  has  permitted 
each  House  to  fix  the  allowances  for  staff 
assistance  in  the  offices  of  the  Members 
of  each  body. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  cannot  af- 
ford to  leave  the  matter  in  this  position. 
I  have  the  utmost  sympathy  for  Senators 
who  must  deal  with  this  matter  as  con- 
ferees. I  know  from  my  own  experi- 
ence how  difficult  it  is  to  meet  with 
Members  of  the  other  body,  men  of  good 
will,  who  want  to  do  what  is  fair,  proper, 
and  appropriate  under  the  traditions  and 
the  understandings  that  have  always 
guided  these  two  bodies,  and  then  to  en- 
counter a  situation  of  this  kind.  I  do 
not  know  how  it  is  to  be  dealt  with,  but 
we  in  the  Senate  cannot  afford  to  leave 
it  in  this  position. 

This  person  ought  to  name  the  name 
of  the  Senator  who,  he  said,  had  these 
two  call  girls  on  his  payroll.  In  order 
that  the  Senate  might  then  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  protect  its  own  dignity 
and  its  proper  position  in  the  view  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  reiterate  the 
point  the  Senator  has  made,  that  this 
is  not  a  matter  of  comity,  but  a  question 
of  pohcy  with  relation  to  the  whole  Con- 
gress. I  believe  that  is  a  very  important 
point  that  the  Senator  brought  out  in 


connection  with  the  conference,  where, 
we  know,  comity  exists  to  a  great  degree 
between  the  two  Houses,  but  on  the 
question  of  policy  it  beccmies  a  question 
of  discussing  and  arguing  out  and  reach- 
ing a  common  ground  for  both  branches 
of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  the  Senate  and  the  country. 
Every  statement  he  has  made  is  unan- 
swerably sound,  and  I  associate  myself 
with  his  statements. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  commend  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  for  his  fine  analysis  of  the 
problem.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  Sen- 
ator a  question. 

Merely  because  an  apology  might  be 
tendered,  I  would  hope  that  it  would  not 
be  the  position  of  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  or  other  Senators  that  that 
would  cure  the  problem  raised  by  the 
Williams  amendment.  Suppose  the  Sen- 
ate received  a  humble  apology  from  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  did  not  undertake  to 
pass  on  that  question.  I  do  not  believe 
the  Senate  is  passing  on  it  at  this  time. 
The  conferees  will  deal  with  that  ques- 
tion when  they  go  into  conference. 
Whatever  is  agreed  upon  will  have  to  be 
brought  back  to  the  Senate  for  the  ap- 
proval of  the  entire  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  But  I  would  hope  that 
the  Senate  at  this  time  would  not  by  the 
expression  of  our  concern  over  this  un- 
fortunate incident  indicate  that  the  situ- 
ation could  automatically  be  cured  by  a 
simple  apology. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  said  I  did  not  under- 
take to  pass  on  that  question,  because 
I  am  not  one  of  the  conferees.  I  do  know 
that  the  Senate  cannot  afford  to  leave 
the  matter  in  this  situation  and  still 
maintain  its  self-respect  in  the  eyes  of 
the  American  people. 
I  yield  the  floor. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  THE 
VICE  PRESIDENT  OP  THE  AR- 
GENTINE REPUBLIC  AND  PRES- 
IDENT OF  THE  ARGENTINE  SEN- 
ATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  distinctly  honored  this  morn- 
ing by  having  as  a  visitor  in  our  Cham- 
ber Dr.  Carlos  Hiunberto  Perette,  Vice 
President  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
and  President  of  the  Argentine  Senate. 
We  have  heard  of  this  distinguished  gen- 
tleman over  the  years  and  are  delighted 
that  so  high  ranking  an  official  of  the 
Argentine  Government  is  among  us. 

We  are  extremely  happy  to  have  him 
escorted  to  the  Chamber  of  the  Senate 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  HaydenI,  our  President  pro 
tempore. 

It  is  indeed  a  privilege  and  an  honor 
to  welcome  to  our  midst  Dr.  Perette  and 
also  Dr.  Roberto  T.  Aleraann,  the  Am- 
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bassador  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 
[Applause,  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
cur in  the  sentiment  expressed  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  It  is  al- 
ways a  felicitous  occasion  when  our  Lat- 
in American  neighbors  come  to  visit  us. 
and  particularly  when  they  visit  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  the  Government. 

So  we  salute  the  gentlemen  and  bid 
them  welcome. 


LEGISLATIVE  BRANCH  APPROPRI- 
ATIONS, 1964— CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  certain  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6868)  making 
appropriations  for  the  legislative  branch 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  compliment  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  upon  his  remarks 
concerning  the  conference  repKjrt  on  the 
legislative  appropriations  bill. 

For  several  years,  I  have  been  chair- 
man of  the  subcommltte  which  handles 
the  Treasury-Post  Office  appropriation 
bill.  In  that  bill  In  i960,  the  House  in- 
cluded a  provision  for  the  free  distribu- 
tion of  unaddressed  mall  in  cities,  mail 
which  the  Department  had  theretofore 
declined  to  handle.  The  subcommittee 
of  which  I  am  the  chairman  eliminated 
that  provision.  The  Senate  confirmed 
that  action,  and  the  Item  remained  out 
of  the  bill. 

The  next  year,  the  provision  for  the 
House  to  put  the  taxpayers  to  the  ex- 
pense of  sending  franked  mail  unad- 
dressed  to  cities  was  included  in  a  sup- 
plemental bill.    Is  not  that  correct? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  sorry;  I  do  not 
recall. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  It  Is  my  recollec- 
tion that  such  a  provision  was  included 
in  a  supplemental  appropriation  bill. 
Just  why,  I  do  not  know.  I  was  not  one 
of  the  conferees.  But  when  the  pro- 
vision was  considered  by  the  Senate,  the 
Senate  yielded  to  the  House. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  advised  by  the 
assistant  chief  of  staff  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations  that  the 
Senator  from  Viisinla  Is  correct,  that 
such  an  item  was  in  the  bill  and  was 
left  in  disagreement  when  the  House 
adjourned.  The  Senate  later  was  com- 
pelled to  adopt  it. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  As  a  matter  of 
policy,  the  Senate  has  consistently  ob- 
jected to  what  it  regarded  as  an  im- 
proper expense  to  the  taxpayers  of  the 
Nation  of  permitting  Members  of  Con- 
gress, primarily  for  campaign  purposes, 
to  send  franked  mail  into  the  cities,  to  be 
distributed  without  addresses,  only  to 
boxholders.  I 

As  the  Senator  from  Georgia  has  said, 
in  a  legislative  appropriation  bill,  not  a 
bill  dealing  with  the  Post  Office  Depart- 
ment, again  the  Senate  is  confronted 
with  a  similar  provision  in  the  confer- 
ence report.  What  is  desired  Is  to  have 
the  Senate  agree  that  only  the  House 
may  send  such  mail,  but  not  the  Senate. 
Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  am  not  sure  as  to 
that.  I  have  not  been  too  much  con- 
cerned about  this  particular  item.  It  is 
my  understanding  that  the  original  pro- 
vision that  came  to  the  Senate  from  the 
other  body  provides  that  both  bodies 
could  distribute  such  mail.  The  Senate 
struck  out  the  entire  item,  and  it  was 
agreed  In  conference  that  the  House 
could  have  that  privilege. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  I  am  relying  on 
the  statement  of  one  of  the  conferees 
that  the  issue  is  one  that  applies  to  the 
Senate.  If  the  House  gets  the  privilege, 
the  Senate  gets  it,  too. 

I  wish  to  emphasize  that,  as  a  matter 
of  public  policy,  the  Senate  for  a  num- 
ber of  years,  starting  with  the  bill  that 
I  handled  In  1960,  has  stood  practically 
unanimously,  so  far  as  I  can  recall, 
against  this  practice. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  is  emi- 
nently correct  in  saying  that  the  Sen- 
ate should  insist  on  its  amendment, 
especially  in  view  of  the  reflection  that 
has  been  made  upon  the  entire  mem- 
bership of  the  Senate  by  the  claim  that 
some  Senator,  unknown,  now  has,  or  in 
the  past  has  had,  call  girls  on  his  pay- 
roll. 

I  shall  with  pleasure  support  the  pro- 
posal of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Georgia  to  send  the  conference  report 
back  to  the  other  body. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Virginia. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Brewster  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Illinois  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  What  is  the  motion 
before  the  Senate? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  legislative  appropria- 
tions blU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Have  the  yeas  and 
nays  been  ordered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  (Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNGl,  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mrs. 
Nettberger],  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  (Mr.  Lauschc] 
are  absent  on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  I  Mr.  Englk]  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland]  ,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger],  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pell],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathers],  the 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Engle], 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCarthy],  and  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Lausche]   would  each  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  smd 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  (Mr. 
Morton]  are  necessarily  absent. 


If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  (Mr.  Carlson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Morton] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  2, 
nays  88.  as  follows: 


[No.  267  Leg.] 

YEAS— 2 

Bayden 

Monroney 
NAYS— 88 

Aiken 

Gore 

Moss 

AUott 

Omening 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Hart 

Muskie 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Nelaon 

Bayh 

Hickenlooper 

Pastore 

BeaU 

HUl 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Holland 

Prouty 

Bible 

Hruska 

Proxmire 

Boggs 

Humphrey 

Randolph 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Rlbicoff 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Robertson 

Byrd.  Va. 

Javits 

RtiBseU 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Johnston 

Sal  tons  taU 

Cannon 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Scott 

Case 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Simpson 

Church 

Keating 

Smith 

Clark 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

Cooper 

Kuchel 

Stennis 

Cotton 

Long.  Mo. 

Sjrmington 

Curtia 

MagnuBon 

Talmadge 

Dirkaen 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dodd 

McClellan 

Tower 

Domlnick 

McOee 

Walters 

Douglas 

McOovern 

Williams,  N.J. 

Edmondson 

Mclntyre 

WllUamR,  Del. 

Ellender 

McNamara 

Yar  borough 

Ervln 

Mechem 

Young.  N.  Dak 

Pong 

Met^Blf 

Young,  Ohio 

Fulbrlght 

Miller 

Ooldwater 

Morae 

NOT  VOTING— 10 

Carlson 

Long,  La. 

Pell 

Eastland 

McCarthy 

Smathers 

Engle 

Morton 

Lausche 

Neuberger 

So  the  report  was  rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  decided  by  an  overwhelming 
vote  of  88  to  2  not  to  agree  to  the  con- 
ference report. 

I  point  out  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  President  pro  tempore  of 
the  Senate,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  and  I  as  chair- 
man of  the  Legislative  Appropriations 
Subcommittee  voted  in  support  of  the 
conference  report. 

I  can  say  for  myself — and  I  feel  cer- 
tain for  the  Senator  from  Arizona — that 
we  voted  In  that  manner  on  the  basis 
that  we  asked  for  the  conference.  We 
feel  that  the  legislative  content  of  the 
conference  report  is  good  and  that  the 
report  Is  one  that  the  Senate  could  have 
considered.  The  amendment  in  dis- 
agreement was  the  junk  mail  amend- 
ment which  the  Senate  had  written  Into 
the  Senate  bill.  Our  agreement  in  con- 
ference to  the  language  that  the  Senate 
would  deny  the  jimk  mail  privilege  to 
Members  of  the  Senate  and  permit  the 
House  to  use  it  If  they  chose  to  do  so 
we  felt  would  be  an  exercise  of  the 
proper  responsibility  of  comity  between 
the  two  Houses. 

I  believe  the  vote  was  not  upon  the 
content  of  this  particular  amendment  or 
other  adjustments,  but  resentment — and 
properly  so — against  the  charges  made 
by  a  Member  of  the  other  body  that 
were  completely  unfounded  and  reflected 
on  the  morality  of  Senate  employees, 
charges  that  were  irresponsible  in  the 
extreme. 

Consequently,  the  Senate  has  rejected 
the  report  by  what  could  be  called  a 
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tmanlmous  vote,  except  for  the  two  of 
us  who  had  to  arranire  the  conference, 
and  perhaps  will  have  to  arrange  the  next 
one — If  there  is  one. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  an  amendment, 
discussed  earlier,  that  does  not  pertain 
to  anything  with  which  the  Senate 
is  in  disagreement.  It  is  a  House  amend- 
ment to  the  Senate  amendment  which 
would  withdraw  unlimited  authority  In 
the  Capitol  Reconstruction  Commission 
to  contract  for  expenditures  without 
either  House  passing  upon  them.  They 
usually  are  allowed  only  to  pick  up  the 
final  cost. 

There  was  no  control  whatever  over 
that  authority,  which  was  given  and 
properly  used  by  the  Capitol  Reconstruc- 
tion Commission  diulng  the  building  of 
the  east  front.  There  Is  considerable 
feeling  that  the  authority  would  carry 
over  and  be  available  for  a  $20  million 
or  more  expenditure  for  remodeling  the 
west  front,  unless  the  language  were 
changed,  and  the  unlimited  authority 
for  contract  authorization  withdrawn. 
The  Senate  withdrew  the  authority. 
The  Hovise  adopted  an  amendment 
which  would  withdraw  the  authority 
completely,  as  the  Senate  had  done,  ex- 
cept in  the  case  of  a  nongovernmental 
survey  of  the  actual  state  of  the  facil- 
ity, the  construction,  the  foundations, 
and  the  walls  of  the  west  front. 

That  would  be  a  small  expenditure 
that  could  still  be  authorized :  otherwise, 
there  would  be  no  funds  available  to  go 
ahead  without  specific  appropriation  of 
Congress.  The  amendment  is  the  House 
amendment  to  Senate  amendment  No. 
32. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the 
House  of  Representatives  announcing 
Its  action  on  certain  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  House  bill  6868,  which  was 
read  as  follows: 

Reaolved.  Th&t  the  House  recede  from  its 
dUagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate nixmbered  14,  83,  and  39  to  the  bill  (HH. 
6868)  entitled  "An  act  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  legislative  branch  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes."  and  concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  32,  and  concur  therein  with 
an  amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the 
matter  proposed  by  said  amendment  insert 
the  foUowlng:  ":  Provided,  That  the  proviso 
to  the  paragraph  entitled  'Extension  of  the 
Capitol'  In  the  Legislative  Appropriation  Act, 
1956,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  striking  out 
'and  to  obligate  the  additional  sums  herein 
authorized  prior  to  the  actual  appropriation 
thereof,  and  by  substituting  In  lieu  thereof 
'and,  prior  to  any  appropriations  being  pro- 
vided for  extension,  reconstruction,  and  re- 
I^acement  of  the  west  central  portion  of  the 
United  States  Capitol,  to  obligate  such  sums 
as  may  be  necessary  far  the  employment  of 
nongovernmental  engineering  and  other 
necessary  services  and  for  test  borings  and 
other  necessary  Incidental  Items  required  to 
make  a  survey,  study,  and  examination  of 
the  structural  condition  and  such  west  cen- 
tral portion,  to  make  reports  of  findings,  and 
to  make  recommendations  with  respect  to 
such  remedial  measures  as  may  be  deemed 
necessary.  Including  the  feasibility  of  correc- 
tive measures  in  conjunction  with  extension 
of  such  west  central  portion.' " 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
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House   amendment   to   Senate   amend- 
ment No.  32. 

Mr  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER,  yiy  understanding  Is 
that  the  amendment  would  permit  the 
special  commission  to  engage  the  serv- 
ices of  nongovernmental  engineering 
firms? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Specifically  non- 
governmental engineering  firms.  We 
hope  they  will  be  the  leading  engineer- 
ing and  architectural  firms  of  the  coun- 
try, which  will  give  us  a  solid,  sound  re- 
port on  the  exact  condition  of  the  west 
front,  and  what  needs  to  be  done  to 
remedy  it. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Acceptance  of  the  re- 
port and  determination  as  to  what 
should  be  done,  however,  would  still  be 
reserved  to  the  Senate  and  the  House. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes,  Indeed.  The 
proposal  would  withdraw  carte  blanche 
authority  In  the  case  of  the  moderniza- 
tion of  the  east  front.  One  thing  we 
wish  to  avoid  Is  carte  blanche  author- 
ization. We  wish  to  come  back  for  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  funds 
for  whatever  improvements  Congress 
itself  desires. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  will  not  take  any 
more  time  than  is  necessary,  but  I  as- 
sume the  Senate  will  consider  amend- 
ment No.  33.  Do  I  understand  cor- 
rectly ? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  do  not  Intend 
to  take  up  any  amendment  except  No. 
32.  We  intend  to  move  that  the  Senate 
further  Insist  upon  Its  amendment 

Mr.  COOPER.  May  I  ask  a  question 
regarding  amendment  No.  33  while  I  still 
hold  the  fioor?  

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Of  course. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Amendment  No.  33 
would  give  authority  to  the  Commission 
or  the  Capitol  Architect  to  determine 
what  plans  would  be  followed  in  the  res- 
toration of  the  old  Senate  Chamber 
and  the  old  Supreme  Court? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  This  was 
the  exact  language  as  It  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  adopted  this  language, 
so  it  is  not  in  disagreement. 

Mr.  COOPER.     It  Is  accepted? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  The  House 
accepted  It. 

Mr.  COOPER.  We  hear  talk  about 
restoration  of  the  old  Senate  Chamber. 
There  have  been  some  examples  of  res- 
toration in  the  Capitol  which  I  assume 
were  not  authentic  restorations.  Would 
the  decision  as  to  how  the  old  Senate 
Chamber  and  the  old  Supreme  Court 
chamber  would  be  restored  be  left  In 
the  hands  of  the  Capitol  Architect  or  In 
some  special  commission? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  report  pro- 
vides only  for  research,  securing  old  pic- 
tures, drawings,  and  plans  for  the  res- 
toration. 

They  will  be  subject  then  to  whatever 
committee  or  subcommittee  the  Senate 
wishes  to  have  consider  the  matter. 

This  has  been  a  favorite  work  of  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Stennis]. 
For  many  years  the  Senate  has  put  the 
item  in  the  bill.  Each  time  heretofore 
it  has  been  eliminated  by  the  House. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
that  great  care  will  be  taken  to  see  that 


the  restoration  is  actually  to  restore  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  original  Chamber. 

Mr.  COOPER.     And  not  to  modernize. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SAL.TONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  shield? 

Mr   MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Am  I  correct  in 
saying  that  this  is  merely  to  determine 
how  much  It  will  cost  and  what  It  Is 
possible  to  do? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Yes.  It  wUl  com- 
mit us  to  nothing  except  with  respect  to 
plans  and  research. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  House  amendment  to 
the  Senate  amendment  No.  32. 

The  amendment  wsis  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move  that  the  Senate  further  insist 
upon  Its  amendments  In  disagreement 

The  PRESmiNG  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


HORIZONTAL   PROPERTY   REGIMES 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business. 

The  Senate  resiimed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  4276)  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  horizontal  property  regimes 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESmmO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute to  H.R.  4276. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  amendment  be  agreed  to 
and  that  the  bill  be  passed.  I  under- 
stand there  is  no  objection  to  it.  It  was 
placed  before  the  Senate  last  night  mere- 
ly for  the  purpose  of  having  something 
as  the  unfinished  business. 

The  PRE6IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  commit- 
tee amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  committee  amendment  In  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendment  and  the  third  reading  of  the 
bllL 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  4276)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President.  I  understand  that  the  Senate 
recently  passed  House  bill  4276.  to  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  horizontal  prop- 
erty condominiums  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  In  view  of  certain  difficulties 
which  recently  have  developed  in  con- 
nection with  condominiums.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  votes  by  which  the 
committee  amendment  was  agreed  to  and 
engrossed  and  the  bill  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed  be  reconsidered,  in  order 
to  make  possible  further  study  of  this 
measure  by  the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  what 
was  the  request? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  asked  for  recon- 
sideration of  the  votes  in  connection  with 
the  bill  providing  for  the  creation  of 
horizontal  property  condominiums  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICE31.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  from 
the  Committee  on  Appropriations  I  re- 
port House  Joint  Resolution  809  and  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate  may 
proceed  to  Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  House  Joint  resolution  would  con- 
tinue until  January  31.  1964.  appropria- 
tions for  those  functions  of  the  Govern- 
ment for  which  ftinds  have  not  as  yet 
been  provided  by  law. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  as  much  as  any- 
one the  necessity  for  another  continuing 
resolution  during  this  session  of  the 
Congress.  As  Senators  know,  most  of 
the  delay  on  the  appropriations  bills  has 
been  occasioned  by  the  lack  of  necessary 
authorization  and,  to  date,  only  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  remains  to  be 
enacted.  For  the  Record.  I  am  submit- 
ting a  listing  showing  the  status  of  all 
appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year  1964: 

Enacted  Into  law  are  the  bills  for  the 
Interior.  Treasury,  Post  Office.  Executive 
Office,  Labor.  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare,  and  Defense  Departments,  and 
their  related  agencies. 

With  respect  to  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations  bUl,  the  Senate  has  just 
rejected  the  conference  report. 

Three  bills  have  passed  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
appropriation  bill,  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia appropriation  bill,  and  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  appropriations  bill,  and 
conferences  on  these  bills  are  being  held 
or  will  be  In  the  near  future. 

Three  bills  are  presently  in  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  Hear- 
ings are  xinderwaj  on  the  military  con- 
struction bill,  and  awaiting  subcommit- 
tee markup  are  the  bills  for  public  works 
and  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice, 
Commerce,  and  the  judiciary. 

Still  remaining  in  the  House  com- 
mittee, pending  flnalizatlon  of  the  au- 
thorization bill,  is  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priations bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Arizona? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President.  I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard.        J I 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  briefly  to  explain  why  I  have  ob- 
jected. 

There  is  at  the  desk  an  amendment  I 
have  submitted  to  the  joint  resolution, 
which  would  substitute  the  date  "De- 
cember 31,  1963,"  for  "January  31,  1964." 
I  should  like  to  call  up  that  amendment 
and  discuss  it  in  some  detail. 


This  does  not  mean  I  would  attempt  to 
delay  inordinately  the  passage  of  the 
joint  Resolution,  but  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  agree  to  have  the  joint  resolu- 
tion acted  upon  before  the  Senate  goes 
to  the  House  to  hear  the  message  of  the 
President  at  12:30. 

If  the  Senator  from  Arizona  will  re- 
new his  request  for  unanimous  consent 
after  the  Senate  returns.  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject at  that  time,  but  I  will  then  call  up 
my  amendment.  I  wish  to  discuss  it  at 
reasonable  length. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  receive 
support  from  Senators,  because 'in  my 
judgment  we  should  remain  in  session 
and  finish  our  job.  We  should  pass  the 
appropriation  bills  which  have  not  yet 
been  passed  before  the  end  of  this  year, 
so  that  those  appropriations  will  not 
hang  over  us  like  a  shadow — over  the 
tax  bill,  over  the  civil  rights  bill,  over 
the  program  of  the  President — 1  minute 
longer  than  necessary. 

In  my  judgment — and  I  may  well  be 
wrong — we  can  pass  those  appropriation 
bills  before  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  talked  with  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona, who  has  indicated,  in  view  of  the 
objection  raised,  that  he  will  suicede  to 
the  request  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.  Therefore.  I  hope  now  the 
Senate  will  proceed  to  the  consideration 
of  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Nitze  to  be 
Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  this 
is  the  day  before  Thanksgiving.  Most 
of  us  plan  to  go  home  to  our  families. 
Could  not  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment be  arrived  at  to  limit  debate  with 
reference  to  this  matter,  so  that  all  Sen- 
ators can  make  plans  as  to  transporta- 
tion for  going  home?  Senators  must 
rely  upon  the  commercial  lines.  One 
cannot  make  such  arrangements  as  eas- 
ily sus  one  would  like. 

Most  Senators  would  like  to  join  their 
families  tomorrow.  I  believe  we  have 
that  right.  It  is  now  late  in  November. 
We  are  still  woriclng  at  our  business. 
Most  Senators  will  return  on  Monday 
or  Tuesday,  I  am  sure.  Can  there  not  be 
a  imanlmous-consent  agreement  to  allot 
time  so  that  we  can  know  exactly  what 
will  be  Involved? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  we  can  know 
exactly  Is  that  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
joint  meeting  the  Senate  will  come  back 
Into  session.  I  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
then  consider  the  joint  resolution  re- 
ported by  the  Senator  from  Arizona.  In 
the  meantime.  In  the  view  of  the  fact 
that  Senators  must  leave  the  Chamber 
at  12:12  or  12:13,  I  sxiggest  that  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  discuss  this 
matter  with  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  see  if  something  can  be  worked 
out. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  shaU  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  the  proposal  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  change  the  date 
In  the  resolution  from  January  31  to 
December  31,  that  was  discussed  by  the 
House  leaders.  We  had  a  session  of  our 
own  pe<^le  on  that  yesterday  morning. 


The  joint  resolution  comes  to  us  from 
the  House,  and  fixes  the  date  as  of  Jan- 
uary 31.    I  believe  that  Is  a  proper  date. 

I  can  only  say  now  that  when  the 
amendment  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  is  offered  It 
should  be  rejected. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
listened  to  the  colloquy  in  reference  to 
the  resolution  for  continuing  appropria- 
tions to  January  31,  1964.  I  wish  to 
make  the  record  clear. 

I  believe  after  Members  of  this  body 
hear  the  message  of  President  Johnson 
today  they  will  know  we  have  work  to  do. 
They  will  know  we  will  proceed  with  that 
work  as  best  we  can,  as  rapidly  as  we  can, 
and  as  decisively  as  we  can. 

There  is  not  a  thing  in  that  resolu- 
tion that  prevents  this  Congress  from 
IMissing  bills,  particularly  appropriation 
bills,  promptly.  The  leader  of  the  ma- 
jority has  made  it  clear  that  we  are 
going  to  be  in  session  until  very  close  to 
Christmas — in  fact,  during  the  Christ-  . 
mas  period  itself,  until  December  20. 
We  are  going  to  have  an  opportunity  to 
work  oa  the  appropriation  bllla.  In  the 
meantime.  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
tie  the  hands  of  the  Government  by 
denying  adoption  of  a  continuing  reso- 
lution which  has  as  its  objective  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  operations  of  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  am  going  to  insist,  also,  that 
we  act  on  every  bill  that  it  is  possible 
to  move  to. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
implicitly  with  everything  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  has  said.  That  is  not 
exactly  the  problem  that  confronts  us. 
The  Senate  can  vote  the  resolution  up 
or  down,  and  I  think  it  should;  but  I 
think  we  should  vote  one  way  or  the 
other. 

The  proposal  is  to  move  the  date  up 
from  January  31  to  December  31.  I  think 
the  Senate  ought  to  work  its  will,  but  I 
think  we  ought  to  be  reasonable  about 
it.   I  think  1  hour's  debate  Is  enough. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  This  matter 
has  been  discussed  by  the  Republican 
leadership.  It  also  has  been  discussed 
with  various  members  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee.  As  a  senior  member 
of  that  committee,  I  say  December  31  is 
impracticable  and  impossible. 

While  I  am  just  as  anxious  as  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  to  get 
through  with  the  appropriation  bills, 
we  cannot  do  it  by  that  time,  and  there- 
fore the  best  available  date  Is  January 
31. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania, 
for  whom  I  have  high  regard  in  many 
respects — I  do  not  Include  this  proposal 
as  one  on  which  I  agree  with  him — will 
withdraw  his  proposal,  because  I  think 
what  he  Is  proposing  is  impossible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
a  friendly  question.  Why  does  he  think 
we  cannot  get  the  appropriation  bills 
through  this  year,  so  they  will  not  stand 
In  the  way  of  the  civil  rights  bill  and 
the  tax  bill?  If  we  cannot  have  them 
passed  by  the  end  of  the  year,  let  us  have 
another    continuing    resolution   to    the 
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middle  of  January.  Let  us  not  commit 
ourselves  to  what  I  am  convinced  Is  a 
well  thought  out  plan  to  hold  up  ap- 
propriation bills  until  next  year  so  as  to 
help  defeat  the  program  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  fully  aware  of  the  possibilities  that 
may  be  involved  in  having  undue  delays 
on  appropriation  bills,  but,  frankly,  I 
may  say  that  this  subject  has  been  dis- 
cussed not  only  with  Republicans  but 
with  responsible  Democratic  Members  of 
the  Senate. 

After  the  President's  message  to  the 
Congress  today,  every  person  who  sup- 
ports the  administration  and  the  pro- 
gram laid  down  by  our  late  and  beloved 
President  Kennedy  will  want  to  get  these 
matters  considered,  particularly  the  ap- 
propriation bills.  But  if  we  cannot,  we 
must  have  the  money  to  continue  the 
operations  of  the  Grovernment.  Inci- 
dentally, the  continuing  resolution  Is  a 
little  more  generous  than  what  is  con- 
templated in  some  of  the  appropriation 
measures. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  our  pur- 
pose can  be  accomplished  by  a  1 -month 
extension.  We  do  not  need  a  2-month 
extension.  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  in  his  heart  agrees  with  me. 


VISIT  TO  THE  SENATE  BY  SIR  ALIS- 

TAiR  Mcmullen,  president  op 

THE  AUSTRALIAN  SENATE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  the 

Senate  is  honored  this  morning  by  hav- 
ing as  its  guest  Sir  Allstalr  McMuDen, 
President  of  the  Australian  Senate.  He 
came  here  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
the  funeral  of  our  late  President.  He 
holds  a  distinguished  position  in  the  Aus- 
tralian Government.  We  are  indeed  for- 
tunate and  proud  he  has  seen  fit  to  honor 
us  by  visiting  this  body. 

At  this  time  It  gives  me  great  pride  to 
introduce  a  fellow  parliamentarian,  the 
President  of  the  Australian  Senate.  Sir 
Allstalr  McMullen. 

[Applause.  Senators  rising.] 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished visitor  from  "down  under"  is 
always  welcome  In  this  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  On  be- 
half of  the  Senate,  the  Chair  extends  a 
cordial  welcome  to  our  distinguished 
guest. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,    I 

move  that   the  Senate  proceed  to  the" 

consideration  of  executive  business  for 

the  consideration  of  the  nomination  on 

the  calendar. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to;   and  the 

Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 

of  executive  bvisiness. 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 

clerk  will  state  the  nomination  on  the 

Executive  Calendar. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  NAVY 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  name  of 
Paul  H.  Nltze.  of  Maryland,  to  be  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy. 


THE  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is.  Will  the  Senate  advise  and 
consent  to  this  nomination? 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  my 
remarks  on  this  nomination  will  be  very 
brief.  I  cannot  support  confirmation  of 
the  appointment  of  Paul  H.  Nitze  to  be 
Secretary  of  Navy. 

In  years  past.  Mr.  Nitze  expounded 
views  on  Defense  policy  which,  in  my 
opinion,  are  contrary  to  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  Nation.  I  refer  specifically 
to  a  speech  or  lecture  made  by  Mr.  Nltze 
at  the  Asilomar  seminar  on  April  28, 
1960.  To  be  svu-e  of  keeping  this  speech 
in  context,  I  will  not  attempt  to  quote 
from  it,  but  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  text  of  this  speech  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  Nitze  was 
questioned  about  this  speech  during  the 
hearing  on  his  nomination.  Mr.  Nitze 
testified  that  his  speech  at  the  Asilomar 
seminar  was.  in  effect,  nothing  more 
than  an  academic  exercise,  or  the  pres- 
entation of  ideas  by  him  which  he  did 
not  advocate  nor  even  agree  with,  but 
merely  articulated  in  order  to  stimulate 
intellectual  discipline.  He  stated  to  the 
committee  that  his  views  on  defense 
policy  now  are  at  variance  with  those 
presented  by  him  at  the  Asilomar 
seminar. 

Mr.  President,  the  present  views  of  Mr. 
Nitze  on  defense  policy  may  be  in  con- 
flict with  his  Asilomar  speech.  There  are 
those  for  whose  judgment  I  have  a  great 
respect  who  attest  to  the  soundness  of 
Mr.  Nitze's  present  and  past  views  on 
national  security  policy. 

Despite  Mr.  Nitze's  protests  to  the  con- 
trary, however,  I  cannot  believe  that  the 
Asilomar  speech  given  by  Mr.  Nltze  was 
only  an  academic  exercise.  Despite  the 
apparent  disclaimers  in  the  presentation, 
the  entirety  of  the  speech  is  a  work  of 
advocacy.  It  is  no  less  the  work  of  a 
salesman  because  it  was  the  soft  sell. 

In  many  respects,  Mr.  Nitze's  proposal 
for  defense  policy  has  subsequently  been 
followed  by  national  policy,  although  the 
policy  may  not  have  been  attributable  to 
Mr.  Nitze.  Indeed,  the  portion  of  the 
Asilomar  speech  on  composition  of  mili- 
tary forces  and  on  unilateral  actions  to 
be  taken  in  the  interest  of  stability  could 
well  have  been  a  charter  for  the  recent 
policies  and  actions  of  our  Government, 
so  closely  do  they  follow. 

In  the  final  analysis,  however,  it  is  Mr. 
Nitze's  attempts  to  evade  his  remarks  in 
1960  which  reflect  most  on  this  nomina- 
tion. The  denials  of  the  nominee  that 
he  advocated  or  even  agreed  with  the 
remarks  he  himself  made  at  the  Asilomar 
seminar  represent  a  lack  of  candor  and 
forthrlghtness  which  should  not  be  con- 
doned. A  nominee  who  engages  in  equiv- 
ocation in  his  testimony  on  his  own 
nomination  is  not  hkely  to  be  more  can- 
did in  his  appearances  before  congres- 
sional committees  after  he  is  confirmed 
to  his  position  of  trust. 

It  seems  to  me  clear  that  of  late  there 
is  an  increasing  problem  in  obtaining 
forthright    and    unequivocal    testimony 


from  some  ofScials  in  the  executive 
branches.  It  is  a  problem  which  will 
plague  the  Congress  until  it  is  by  some 
means  brought  to  an  end. 

When  this  tendency  is  apparent  even 
in  hearings  on  nominations,  it  is  time 
that  the  Senate  draw  the  line. 

I,  therefore,  cannot  support  Mr. 
Nitze's  confirmation. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  other  matters 
which  bear  on  this  nomination  about 
which  I  am  not  satisfied  with  the  ex- 
planation given.  One  of  these  is  a  re- 
port of  section  2  of  the  Fifth  World  Or- 
der Study  Conference  convened  at 
Cleveland  in  November  1958  by  the  De- 
partment of  International  Affairs  of  the 
National  Council  of  Churches  of  Christ 
in  the  United  States  of  America.  Mr. 
Nitze  was  reported  to  be  chairman  of 
section  2.  In  his  testimony,  the  nomi- 
nee stated  that  he  merely  presided  at 
this  Conference,  that  he  was  not  a  dele- 
gate, and  had  no  vote.  Although  no 
record  of  a  dissent  was  made.  Mr.  Nltze 
testified  that  he  did  not  concur  in  the 
report.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  report  also  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Virginia  I  Mr. 
ByrdJ.  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  GoldwaterI.  who  op- 
posed the  nomination  of  Mr.  Nltze  in  the 
Senate  Armed  Services  Committee  re- 
quest that  they  be  recorded  against  the 
confirmation  of  Mr.  Nitze's  nomination. 
Exhibit  1 

POWXB  AND  POUCT  PBOBLZMS  IN  THI  DXIXNSX 

or  THI  West 

(Speech     by    Paul     Nltze    before    Asilomar 

Seminar.  April  28.  1960) 

When  Mr.  Carter  flrst  suggested  that  I  talk 
to  you  here  this  evening,  he  stressed  one 
point.  He  said  that  the  daytime  presenta- 
tions and  seminars  were  to  be  serious  exer- 
cises in  disciplined  analysis,  while  the  eve- 
ning speakers  were  free  to  toes  ideas  around 
as  they  saw  fit.  I  shall  therefore  adopt  for 
this  evening's  talk  the  standard  suggested  by 
one  of  the  less  widely  accepted  definitions  of 
the  economist.  According  to  that  definition 
the  skill  of  the  economist  is  adroitly  to  pass 
over  the  minor  inconsistencies,  the  better  to 
press  on  to  the  grand  fallacy. 

So  let  me  begin  by  listing  some  of  tlie  as- 
sumptions UF>on  which  my  argument  will 
rest.  Each  one  of  these  assumptions  has 
ample  room  In  It  for  inconsistency,  dllTerence 
of  opinion,  and  substantial  possibility  of 
error.  I  take  it  that  the  rigorous  daytime 
sessions  will  have  clarified  all  these  points, 
and  I  will  therefore  be  free  to  spin  out  my 
chain  to  Its  full  length  without  dwelling  on 
the  possibilities  of  error  In  each  step  as  I  go 
along. 

The  first  assumption  is  that  there  Is  a 
radical  distinction  between  a  policy  of  de- 
terrence and  a  military  strategy.  I  take  It 
that  In  a  general  war.  or  a  central  war,  as 
my  Rand  friends  prefer  to  call  It,  the  rational 
aim  of  wartime  military  strategy  would  be 
substantially  to  disarm  the  enemy  and  there- 
by leave  him  no  rational  choice  but  to  ac- 
cept our  will,  while  preserving  our  own  essen- 
tial core  as  a  nation  capable  of  exercising 
policy.  I  further  take  it  that  the  aim  of  a 
policy  of  deterrence  Is  to  make  It  unlikely 
that  we  shall  ever  have  to  put  our  military 
strategy  to  the  test. 

The  second  assumption  Is  that  to  support 
a  military  strategy  aimed  at  disarming  the 
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enemy.  If  deterrence  falls,  one  would  need 
what  I  shall  call  a  class  A  state  of  advance 
preparation.  This  would  Include  all  the  es- 
sential elements,  so  often  stressed  by  Dick 
Poster  and  Herman  Kahn.  including  an  effec- 
tive first  strike,  counterforce  capability 
backed  by  a  secure  second  strike  capability, 
plus  excellent  Intelligence  as  to  the  extent 
and  location  of  enemy  forces  and  essential 
supporting  InstallatlonE;  also  active  defense, 
passive  defense,  plus  a  program  for  rapid  re- 
cuperation. To  support  a  policy  of  deter- 
rence something  less  than  this  may  suffice. 
How  much  less  is  debatable.  The  key  ele- 
ment obviously  Is  a  secure  second  strike  ca- 
pability, able  under  all  foreseeable  circum- 
stances. Including  a  surprise  first  strike  by 
the  enemy,  to  penetrate  and  do  unacceptable 
damage  to  the  enemy.  Let  us  call  this  a 
class  B  capability.  The  essential  definition 
of  a  class  B  capability  Is  that  It  denies  a 
class  A  capability  to  the  other  side. 

The  third  assumption  Is  that  It  Is  possible, 
in  principle,  to  distinguish  between  relative 
stability  and  relative  unstablllty  In  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  U.S.SJl.'s  central  war 
capabilities  and  those  that  we  possess.  If 
either  side,  or  both  sides,  have  a  strong  first 
strike  counterforce  capability  but  a  weak  sec- 
ond strike  retaliatory  capability,  the  impor- 
tant thing  is  who  strikes  first.  Under  such 
circumstances,  any  serlotis  situation  of  ten- 
sion, making  It  appear  possible  that  one  side 
might  strike,  will  lead  the  other  to  try  to  get 
in  a  preemptive  strike.  If.  on  the  other 
hand,  both  sides  have  Inadequate  first  strike 
counterforce  capabilities  but  have  strong  sec- 
ond strike  capabilities,  there  will  be  little  or 
no  advantage  In  Initiating  a  central  war.  In 
the  latter  case,  a  situation  of  relative  stabil- 
ity should  result. 

The  fourth  assumption  Is  that  the  situa- 
tion today  and  for  the  next  few  years  can 
be  Judged  to  be  relatively  unstable.  The 
probable  advantage  of  being  first  In  getting 
off  a  counterforce  strike  Is  now  so  great  that 
whoever  does  so  may  have  some  hope  of  fol- 
lowing a  rational  military  strategy,  while  the 
one  striking  second  can  have  no  such  hope. 

The  fifth  assumption  Is  that  In  the  next 
3  or  4  years  It  should  be  possible  for  us  to 
develop  a  secure  second  strike  capability  and 
that  the  Russians,  because  of  their  superior 
opportunities  for  secrecy  and  concealment, 
win  need  less  time  to  provide  themselves 
with  such  a  secure  seoond  strike  capability. 
If  they  do  not  now  already  possess  one. 

The  sixth  assumption  Is  even  more  de- 
batable than  the  other  five.  It  Is  that  the 
progress  of  technology  is  unlikely  to  make  It 
easier  than  at  present  for  one  side  to  achieve 
a  true  class  A  capability,  as  against  a  major 
power  that  devotes  Itaelf  Intelligently  and 
with  timely  measures  to  maintaining  a  secure 
retaliatory  capability. 

The  basis  for  this  assumption  Is  that 
limits  can  already  be  foreseen  beyond  which 
further  Improvements  In  speed,  range,  power 
of  warhead,  accuracy,  and  reliability  would 
appear  to  be  of  marginal  significance.  On 
the  other  hand,  improvements  in  simplifica- 
tion, smaller  size,  lower  cost,  greater  num- 
bers, concealment,  dispersal,  hardening,  mo- 
bility, and  control  are  factors  that  seem  to 
favor  a  second  strike  retaliatory  capability 
more  than  a  first  strike  counterforce  capabil- 
ity. Obvloxisly,  some  presently  unforeseen 
development,  such  as  a  belt  of  Ionized  gas 
giving  c<Mnplete  Invulnerability  to  one  side, 
would  falsify  this  assumption.  But  the  most 
radical  of  today's  weapons  systems  were  fore- 
seen as  possible  In  principle  many  years  ago. 
I  Just  don't  know  of  any  systems  now 
thought  to  be  possible  In  principle  that 
would  make  a  class  A  capability  feasible 
against  a  determined  opponent  taking  timely 
steps  to  counter  it.  I  repeat,  however,  that 
this  Is  a  highly  debatable  assumption  and 
one  which  would  In  no  way  Justify  any  re- 
laxation of  research  and  development  work 
attempting  to  prove  whether  the  assumption 


Is  right  or  wrong.  But  for  the  moment  let 
us  assume  It  to  be  right. 

Now  If  we  start  from  these  assumptions 
and  look  at  our  power  and  policy  problems 
over  the  longer  term  future,  what  thoughts 
come  to  mind? 

In  the  first  place,  we  would  naturally  ask 
ourselves,  what  is  the  natxtre  of  our  policy 
aim  which  It  Is  the  function  of  ovir  military 
power  to  support?  We  dealt  with  this  sub- 
ject at  considerable  length  In  the  first  chap- 
ter of  study  No.  8  which  the  Washington 
Center  for  Foreign  Policy  Research  prepared 
for  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
This  evening  I  v?lll  merely  summarize  a  few 
of  the  main  points  of  the  argument  there 
presented.     These  are  the  following: 

The  fundamental  purpose  of  the  United 
States  Lb  laid  down  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution.  The  aim  of  our  foreign  pol- 
icy Is  to  create  and  maintain  In  the  world 
an  external  environment  within  which  a 
nation  with  purposes  such  as  ours  can  sur- 
vive and  prosper. 

Today  the  fundamental  world  issue  Is,  who 
Is  It  to  be  who  will  succeed  in  constructing  a 
new  system  of  world  order  to  take  the  place 
of  the  one  which  was  destroyed  as  a  resxilt 
of  the  two  world  wars?  We  can  no  longer 
rely,  as  we  did  prior  to  World  War  I.  upon 
the  balance  of  power  In  Etirope  and  Britain's 
command  of  the  seas  for  the  maintenance 
of  such  an  environment.  No  country  today 
other  than  the  United  States  has  the  power 
and  infiuence  to  challenge  the  U.S.S.R.  In 
Its  effort  to  build  a  Commxmlst  world  sys- 
tem, a  system  that  would  be  incomptatlble 
with  our  purposes  as  a  nation.  We  are  there- 
fore faced  with  a  dual  task — that  of  con- 
structing a  world  system  compatible  with 
our  purposes  and  appropriate  to  the  world 
of  today  and  tomorrow,  and  also  of  defending 
that  system,  while  it  is  stlU  being  built. 
from  successful  attack  or  subversion  by  the 
Soviet  Union  and  Its  associates.  Our  policy 
then  Is  both  to  construct  and  to  defend;  not 
only  to  defend  ourselves  but  to  defend  the 
entire  coalition  of  non-Communist  nations. 

I  Imagine  our  second  question  would  be. 
what  are  the  alms  of  the  Soviet  leaders?  I 
suggest  they  are  threefold :  first,  to  maintain 
the  povror  of  the  Communist  Party  within 
Russia;  second,  to  consolidate  their  hold  over 
the  Slno-Soviet  bloc;  third,  to  create  their 
kind  of  a  world  system,  a  system  in  which 
no  center  or  aggregation  of  power  and  In- 
fiuence would  exist  that  could  challenge 
their  power  and  preeminence.  The  degree  to 
which  the  original  ideological  fire  of  com- 
munism has  burned  Itself  out  In  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  debatable.  To  some  extent  that 
fire  has  transformed  Itaelf  Into  a  p>owerful 
bureaucracy.  But  powerful  bureaucracies 
can  also  be  dangerous.  And  ideological  fer- 
vor seems  still  to  maintain  Its  Intensity  In 
Communist  China.  In  any  case,  the  his- 
torical development  of  communism  has  been 
such  as  to  put  special  emphasis  upon  con- 
flict and  conflict  management,  almost  to  the 
complete  subordination  of  other  purposes. 

The  question  which  Is  now  pertinent  to 
our  analysis  is  that  of  the  means  on  which 
the  Slno-Soviet  leaders  may  prefer  to  put 
primary  reliance  In  their  conflict  with  us. 
Specifically.  wUl  they  bend  every  effort  to 
build  a  class  A  nuclear  capability,  or  wUl 
they  be  content  with  a  class  B  counterde- 
terrent  while  they  rely  primarily  upon  other 
than  nuclear  means  for  the  pursuit  of  their 
policy  objectives? 

My  guess  Is  that  they  will  strive  for  what 
they  consider  to  be  predominant  military 
posture,  but  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
they  win  strive  at  all  costs  for  a  class  A 
capability,  as  I  have  defined  It.  I  believe 
that  they  would  much  prefer  to  achieve 
their  alms  through  means  other  than  a  nu- 
clear counterforce  strike  and  that  If  we  ap- 
ply ourselves  Intelligently  to  the  task,  we 
should  be  able  to  so  shape  our  policy  and 
programs  that  It  neither  appears  possible  nor 


desirable  to  them  to  rely  upon  a  class  A  nu- 
clear capability. 

Clausewltz  makes  a  distinction  between 
hostility  of  feeling  and  hostility  of  Intent. 
What  I  am  suggesttng  Is  that  Soviet  hos- 
tility to  us  has  become  less  a  hostility  of 
feeling  and  more  a  hostility  of  intent;  and 
that  a  sustained  effort  to  put  oneself  In  a 
position  to  defeat  another  great  power  In 
nuclear  war  requires  passion  and  not  merely 
reason.  In  any  case.  If  my  first  six  as- 
sumptions are  conceded,  we  ought  to  know 
within  the  next  3  or  4  years.  If  my  as- 
sumptions are  correct,  this  would  be  the 
period  within  which  the  U.S.S.R.  would  have 
the  best  chance  of  executing  a  counterforce 
disarming  attack.  If  we  get  through  that 
period,  we  may  have  greater  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  U.S.8JI.  does  not  wish  to  put 
primary  reliance  upon  achieving  Its  objec- 
tives through  the  Initiation  of  a  counterforce 
attack. 

So  my  seventh  assumption  Is  that  we  get 
through  the  next  3  or  4  years  without  a  gen- 
eral nuclear  war. 

Now  what  broad  alternatives  for  power 
and  policy  In  defense  of  the  West  do  we  see 
as  possibilities  for  the  period  1964  and  be- 
yond? I  propose  to  discuss  three  broad 
ranges  of  alternatives.  One  alternative  wUl 
be  for  the  United  States  to  strive  for  a  class 
A  capability.  The  second  wiU  be  for  the 
United  States  to  strive  for  a  continuing  uni- 
lateral class  B  capabUlty.  The  third  will  be 
for  the  United  States  to  strive  for  a  system 
that  utilizes  collective  defense  In  an  effort 
to  maximize  collective  security  and  thus  cre- 
ate a  system  making  mutual  deterrence 
surer  and  more  stable. 

In  years  past  I  have  supported  tiie  first  of 
these  alternatives,  largely  because  it  has 
never  seemed  clear  to  me  how  deterrence 
could  be  made  certain  if  It  was  not  backed 
up  by  a  military  force  that  could  pursue  a 
rational  military  strategy  If  deterrence  failed. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  deterrence  is  uncer- 
tain, to  be  capable  of  pursuing  a  rational 
military  strategy  Is.  a  fortiori.  Important.  I 
have  been  In  the  past,  therefore,  I  think, 
among  the  first  to  ferret  out  or  support  the 
various  possibilities  for  creating  or  main- 
taining a  class  A  capability.  Including  not 
only  a  counterforce  capability,  but  a  secure 
second -strike  capability,  active  defense,  pas- 
sive defense,  and  recuperation. 

But  today  one  must  ask  oneself  three  ques- 
tions when  considering  this  first  alternative. 
Is  It  technically  possible?  Is  It  possible  in 
domestic  economic-political  terms?  Is  It  de- 
sirable In  International  political  and  policy 
terms? 

If  my  sixth  asstunptlon  Is  conceded,  a  true 
class  A  capability  after  1964  becomes  hard  to 
foresee  on  technical  grounds  alone,  vmless  we 
accomplish  some  kind  of  a  sclentlflc  break- 
through of  a  type  which  I  have  not  yet  seen 
even  as  a  gleam  In  some  scientist's  mind. 

The  attempt  to  achieve  such  a  capability 
within  the  limits  of  presently  foreseeable 
technology  would  certainly  require  an  eco- 
nomic effort  of  far  greater  magnitude  than 
anything  we  are  now  seriously  contemplat- 
ing. And  the  barriers  are  not  merely  eco- 
nomic. Nelson  Rockefeller's  civil  defense 
effort  In  New  York  State  foundered  not  so 
much  because  of  the  expense  Involved.  Peo- 
ple Just  don't  want  to  burrow  Into  the 
ground  on  the  off  chance  that  they  will  be 
enabled  to  survlve'^long  enough  to  partici- 
pate In  the  li£mense  Job  of  re-creating  a  na- 
tion from  piles  of  nuclear  rubble. 

The  third  question,  of  the  desirability  of 
creating  a  class  A  capability  In  international 
political  and  policy  terms,  is  also  not  to  be 
Ignored.  If  both  we  and  the  Russians  suc- 
ceed in  building  a  class  A  capability,  this 
means  that  neither  will  have  a  truly  sectire 
class  B  capability.  In  other  words,  the  value 
of  the  Initiative,  the  initial  strike,  would 
then  be  conclusive.  Such  a  situation  would 
be  highly  unstable.  And  an  attempt  to  build 
such  a  capability  that  came  off  second  l>«Bt 
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could  be  diMistrouB.  It  U  UMfuI  from  time 
to  time  to  look  at  analogies  from  games.  In 
a  poker  game  wltb  several  players,  what  Is 
the  moat  dangerous  band?  Not  the  worst 
band,  but  the  second  best  hand.  With  the 
second  t>e8t  hand,  one  Is  tempted  to  follow 
up  the  tMttlng.  but  If  one  does,  one  gets 
clobbered. 

So  we  must  consider  our  second  alterna- 
tive, the  attempt  unilaterally  to  maintain 
merely  an  Inrulnerable  second  strike  capa- 
bility as  a  foundation  for  a  policy  of  deter- 
rence. Wohlstetter.  Herman  Kahn,  and 
others  have  shown  why  the  maintenance  of 
a  secure  second  strike  capability  Is  no  easy 
Job.  The  principal  problem,  however,  with 
this  alternative.  Is  that  It  provides  us  with 
no  ratloiuU  military  strategy  if  deterrence 
fails.  Prom  such  a  posture  we  cannot  pos- 
sibly hope  either  to  disarm  the  enemy  or  to 
preserve  the  core  of  our  Nation  as  a  body 
capable  of  executing  policy.  If  deterrence 
falls,  the  only  reaction  open  to  us  Is  retalia- 
tion in  support  of  a  purpose  that  no  longer 
■  exists — the  purpose  of  deterring  the  enemy 
from  taking  the  action  that  they  have  al- 
ready taken. 

The  policy  of  deterrence  Is,  therefore,  a 
policy  resting  on  psychological  rather  than 
on  military  grounds.  Its  premise  is  that 
Russian  action  will  be  controlled  by  rational 
considerations  and  that  one  of  those  rational 
considerations  will  be  their  Judgment  that 
we  are  capable  of  engaging  in  an  Irrational 
response;  that  Is,  that  we  will  retaliate  when 
no  rational  purpose  can  be  served  by  that 
retaliation.  I  think  this  is  sound  psychology. 
If  the  tables  are  reversed  and  one  assumes 
that  we  have  struck  the  Soviet  Union  with 
a  surprise  counterforce  blow  and  they  have 
enough  left  with  which  to  retaliate  even 
though  not  enough  with  which  to  pursue  a 
rational  military  strategy.  I  think  the  Rus- 
sians would  similarly  be  capable  of  such  a 
basically  irrational  action. 

But  the  problem  becomes  more  difllcult  in 
the  gray  area  where  something  less  than  an 
all-out  counterforce  attack  is  Involved.  Let 
us  suppose  that  we  are  reljrlng  upon  20 
Polaris  submarines  under  the  Icecap,  100 
mobile  Mlnutemans  in  Alaska,  and  50  planes 
in  the  sky  with  Skybolts  for  the  Invulner- 
able ccMnponent  of  our  deterrent  force.  Let 
us  say  that  one  day  we  wake  up  to  find  that 
four  Polaris  subs  don't  report.  It  is  \inllkely 
that  such  a  loss  was  an  accident.  But  does  it 
Justify  reprisal  against  the  Soviet  Union,  and 
if  so,  of  what  kind?  Then  one  day  10  Mln- 
utemans  are  sabotaged.  Again  we  are  faced 
with  a  decision  as  to  what  to  do.  My  point 
is  that  a  policy  that  rests  upon  psychology 
rather  than  upon  a  capacity  for  rational  mili- 
tary action  can  possibly  be  probed  in  a 
gradual  manner,  so  as  to  avoid  the  psycho- 
logical reaction  that  would  rightly  be  ex- 
pected from  a  sudden  and  all-out  challenge. 

Furthermore,  a  policy  of  deterrence  backed 
solely  by  a  secure  second  strike  capability 
can  give  little  beyond  class  I,  or  passive,  de- 
terrence. Its  Influence  in  deterring  aggres- 
sive acts  against  minor  members  of  the 
coalition,  or  even  in  deterring  an  attack 
with  conventional  weapons  against  our 
major  allies,  cannot  be  relied  upon.  The 
very  instability  of  today's  nuclear  relation- 
ship spreads  a  precarious  deterrence  out 
to  class  n  and  even  class  in  deterrence. 
A  stable  second  strike  deterrence  posture, 
unless  accompanied  by  a  substantial  meas- 
ure of  political  detente,  would  tend  to  In- 
crease the  prospect  of  limited  peripheral 
aggression.  We  should,  therefore,  under 
this  second  alternative,  concvurently  have  to 
build  forces  appropriate  to  meet  the  in- 
creased limited  war  threat.  These  forces 
would  have  to  be  largely  independent  of, 
and  require  only  in  a  secondary  sense  the 
backup  of,  the  deterrent  power  of  our  cen- 
tral war  capabUltles. 

Since  our  first  two  alternatives  look  pretty 
unsatisfactory,  we  are  then  broiight  to  ex- 


amine seriously  the  third  class  of  alterna- 
tives—collective or  multilateral  approaches 
to  Increased  security. 

Last  month  I  was  in  Geneva  for  a  few  days 
and  sat  in  on  the  disarmament  discussions 
that  were  going  on  there.  Neither  the  ex- 
treme Soviet  proposal  of  total  and  complete 
disarmament  within  4  years,  nor  the  Western 
position  of  total  and  comprehensive  disarma- 
ment, with  a  continuing  United  Nations 
force  stronger  than  any  national  force, 
looked  as  though  they  were  going  to  get 
anjTwhere.  The  Russian  proposal  leads  to  a 
situation  of  inherent  instability  In  which 
even  a  small  number  of  secreted  weapons  or 
a  more  rapid  mobilization  capability  could 
be  decisive.  The  Western  proposal  involves 
the  unlikely  prospect  that  the  Conununlst 
countries  will  agree  to  a  force  outside  their 
control  which  would  be  in  a  position  to 
dominate  them.  It  appeared  that  each  side 
was  Jockeying  to  squeeze  the  maximum 
propaganda  advantage  out  of  its  extreme  po- 
sition before  going  on  to  discuss  more  lim- 
ited agreements. 

I  would  not  assert  that  useful  limited 
agreements  are  Impossible.  The  difficulties 
are,  however,  Immense.  These  difficulties 
are  in  part  those  of  negotiation,  including 
the  effort  of  each  side  to  get  the  maximum 
advantage  for  its  side,  and  the  fact  that 
each  side  naturally  tends  to  a  conservative 
approach  in  estimating  the  risks  and  gains 
to  its  side  of  such  an  agreement.  A  con- 
servative approach  means  a  cautious  esti- 
mate of  the  possible  gains  and  a  full  ap- 
praisal of  possible  risks.  There  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  even  more  fundamental  dif- 
ficulty. This  goes  to  the  nature  of  the 
problem.  If  one  rules  out  an  arbitrating 
third  force,  a  United  Nations  force  superior 
to  any  combination  of  national  forces,  the 
agreement  must  be  Inherently  self -executing 
by  the  two  sides.  The  problems  of  inspec- 
tion, verification  of  violations,  and  enforce- 
ment become  Interrelated.  As  Bob  Bowie  has 
pointed  out,  in  the  absence  of  an  arbiter  with 
power  to  enforce,  each  side  must  do  its  own 
enforcement.  The  basic  sanction  is  abroga- 
tion. But  abrogation  is  apt  to  set  off  a  period 
of  great  tension  increasing  immeasurably 
the  risk  of  war,  or  at  a  mlnlmim!i  a  most 
serious  arms  race.  The  suggestion  is  then 
made  that  modification  or  abrogation  should 
be  made  very  easy,  so  that  partial  sanctions 
can  be  Indicated  or  initiated  without  caus- 
ing a  possibly  fatal  crisis.  Major  reliance 
would  then  be  placed  upon  reciprocal  ac- 
tion based  on  a  common  Interest  in  mitigat- 
ing the  dangers  of  a  hazardous  and  unstable 
nuclear  relationship  rather  than  upon  the 
binding  power  of  a  treaty  or  other  piece  of 
paper.  I  think  there  Is  much  to  recommend 
this  point  of  view.  It  leads  to  a  search  for 
a  series  of  reciprocal  actions  resulting  in  a 
tacit  working  agreement. 

We  have  had  some  experience  with  this  sort 
of  thing.  The  mutual  cessation  of  nuclear 
tests  of  the  last  couple  of  years  has  been  of 
this  nature.  The  reciprocal  limitations  on 
the  Korean  war  were  of  this  nature.  Neither 
of  these  Instances  is  wholly  satisfactory.  But 
were  they  any  more  unsatisfactory  than  the 
Korean  armistice  agreement  which  was  a 
dear-written  agreement,  provided  for  inter- 
national inspection,  and  was  nevertheless  of 
little  use  beyond  permitting  a  termination 
of  hostilities?  The  only  sanction  available, 
other  than  the  resumption  of  hostilities,  was 
abrogation.  The  Communists  violated  the 
agreement.  We  did  not  wish  to  resume  hos- 
tilities. We  were,  therefore,  forced  into  re- 
ciprocal violation  of  the  agreement. 

I  should  like  to  make  one  further  comment 
before  pressing  on  to  the  main  point.  That 
comment  is  that  I  have  a  hard  time  seeing 
how  we  can  look  forward  to  ratification  by 
the  Senate  of  the  type  of  treaty  that  is  apt 
to  result  from  negotiation  of  a  limited  dis- 
armament agreement.  To  secure  ratification 
of  a  treaty  requires  a  two-thirds  vote  of  the 
Senate.    I  should  think  at  least  a  third  of  the 


Senators  would  take  a  most  conservative  view 
of  the  benefits  and  risks  to  our  side  of  such 
an  agreement:  and  that  means  a  low  view  of 
the  benefits  and  a  possibly  exaggerated  ap- 
praisal— at  a  mlnlmima  a  fully  realistic  ap- 
praisal— of  the  risks  Involved  In  such  a 
treaty.  At  the  moment.  Senate  approval  ap- 
pears doubtful  even  for  a  test  ban  treaty, 
which  involves  far  smaller  risks  than  would 
a  disarmament  treaty. 

My  eighth  assumption  then  is  that  the 
prospects  for  a  disarmament  treaty  are  not 
sufficiently  good  to  warrant  our  falling  seri- 
ously to  explore  other  approaches  to  meeting 
the  policy  and  defense  problems  of  the  West. 

I  have  now  completed  the  first  task  I  set 
myself — that  of  passing  rapidly  over  the 
minor  inconsistencies.  I  am  now  ready  to 
press  on  to  the  great  idea — or.  if  you  will, 
the  grand  fallacy. 

In  brief,  my  proposal  Is  ( 1 )  that  we  accept 
the  Improbability  that  we  can  achieve  a  true 
class  A  nuclear  capability,  (2)  that  we  accept 
the  proposition  that  a  class  B  nuclear  capa- 
bility only  exists  for  the  purpose  of  denying 
a  class  A  capability  to  the  enemy,  (3)  that 
we  take  seriously  the  proposition  that  the 
aim  of  our  foreign  policy  is  to  construct  a 
world  system  compatible  with  the  survival 
and  development  of  nations  with  purposes 
such  as  ours,  and  (4)  that  a  possible  route 
toward  the  aim  la  a  series  of  unilateral  ac- 
tions designed  to  produce  reciprocal  action 
on  the  part  of  our  allies  and  also  on  the  part 
of  our  enemies. 

The  actions  I  propose  are  the  following: 
( 1 )  that  we  concentrate  on  building  a  variety 
of  secure,  purely  retaliatory  systems,  prefer- 
ably those  exploiting  mobility  and  conceal- 
ment, and  locatable  away  from  population 
centers,  in  the  air,  under  the  sea,  or  in  the 
deserts  or  tundra;  (2)  that  when  we  have 
such  a  mix  of  relatively  secure  systems,  we 
scrap  the  fixed-base  vulnerable  systems  that 
have  their  principal  utility  as  components  of 
a  class  A  capability;  (3)  that  we  mulUlateral- 
ize  the  command  of  our  retaliatory  systems 
by  making  SAC  a  NATO  command,  and  (4) 
that  we  inform  the  United  Nations  that 
NATO  will  turn  over  ultimate  power  of  de- 
cision on  the  use  of  these  systems  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  sub- 
ject to  the  following  conditions: 

(a)  That  we  and  our  allies  will  assume 
continuing  responsibility  for  manning, 
maintaining,  and  improving  these  systems. 

(b)  That  U.N.  inspectors  would  be  invited 
to  inspect  and  satisfy  themselves  that  these 
are  the  only  nuclear  systems  we  are  main- 
taining. 

(c)  That  a  U.N.  order  to  use  them  will  be 
honored  only  In  the  event  some  nation  has 
initiated  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons  other 
than  on  or  over  its  own  territory  In  self- 
defense  against  military  aggression. 

In  order  to  guard  against  the  Increased 
danger  of  local  aggression,  we  and  our  allies 
would  have  to  support  a  substantial  Increase 
in  forces  appropriate  for  limited  war.  A  con- 
siderable stock  of  small  tactical  nuclear 
weapons  might  be  maintained  to  be  made 
available  to  any  country  subject  to  overt 
military  aggression  and  desiring  to  use  such 
weapons  in  and  over  Its  own  territory  in  self- 
defense.  An  Intensified  research  and  devel- 
opment program  would  be  maintained  to 
guard  against  the  possibility  that  technolog- 
ical developmenu  do  in  fact  make  a  class  A 
nviclear  capability  possible — in  other  words, 
that  our  sixth  assumption  may  be  wrong. 

As  part  of  the  plan,  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  invited  to  take  reciprocal  action. 
In  particular,  it  would  be  hoped  that  the 
U.8.S.R.  could  give  convincing  demonstra- 
tion that  It,  too,  was  prepared  to  restrict 
its  preparation  for  the  contingency  of  cen- 
tral war  to  a  class  B  capability. 

It  would  be  made  clear  that  we  and  our 
NATO  allies  reserve  the  unilateral  right  to 
modify  or  terminate  the  plan.  New  tech- 
nological developments  or  evidence  that  the 
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U.S.SJl.  was  continuing  to  strive  for  a  class 
A  capability  might  well  cause  us  to  Judge 
some  new  approach  more  conducive  to  the 
world's  and  our  security. 

Such,  in  outline,  is  the  idea  I  offer  for 
critical  examination — most  probably  so  that 
you  can  demonstrate  It  to  be  in  fact  the 
grand  fallacy  I  s^iggested  in  my  Introduction. 

Some  of  the  objections  can  be  anticipated. 
In  the  first  place,  it  may  be  said  that  this 
Isn't  much  of  a  plan.  We  make  no  binding 
commitment.  We  can  modify  the  plan  uni- 
laterally. We  get  no  assurance  from  the 
U.S.S.R.  that  they  will  do  anything  at  all. 
We  don't  refrain  from  doing  anything  that 
it  would  make  much  sense,  or  any  sense,  for 
us  to  do  anyway. 

This  is  all  quite  true.  But  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  pieces  of  paper  aren't  worth 
much.  The  stakes  are  too  high.  The  im- 
portant thing  Is  that  our  action  be  sensible 
from  the  standpoint  of  our  larger  Interests 
and  remain  sensible.  We  can't  expect  the 
Russians  to  do  more  than  what  they  con- 
tinue to  consider  sensible  from  the  stand- 
point of  their  Interests.  If  there  is.  in  fact. 
a  common  Interest  In  both  our  and  the 
U.S.S.R.  restricting  ourselves  to  deterrent 
retaliatory  forces  and  letting  our  opponents 
be  sure  that  that  is  what  we  are  doing,  the 
thing  to  do  is  to  do  it.  If  there  is  no  such 
common  interest,  pieces  of  paper  aren't  going 
to  help  much. 

A  related  objection  may  be  made  that  we 
don't  give  the  U.N.  much  real  control,  be- 
cause we  continue  to  maintain  and  man  the 
retaliatory  systems  ourselves.  It  is  quite 
true  that  we  maintain  an  effective  veto  on 
the  use  of  the  weapons  and  that,  in  the 
event  of  a  direct  attack,  UJ^.  control  might 
break  down.  I  do  not  believe  it  would  be  to 
our  interest  to  have  it  break  down  and  that 
we  can,  therefore,  make  the  offer  contained 
in  the  plan  with  all  sincerity.  On  the  other 
hand,  uncertainty  on  the  part  of  a  potential 
aggressor  who  might  otherwise  hope  for 
nonaction  on  the  part  of  the  U.N.  is  essential 
to  the  plan. 

A  third  objection  Is  that  if  we  do  not 
continuously  strive  for  a  class'  A  capability 
we  increase  the  possibility  that  the  Russians 
may  achieve  one.  This  objection  worries  me 
most  of  all.  The  fact  that  we  are  not  now 
striving  for  a  class  A  capability  is  at  least 
a  partial  answer.  When  we  cancel  the 
Bomarc  and  Sage  elements  of  our  active 
defense  for  all  except  the  eastern  Industrial 
area,  we  may  be  giving  the  Russian  bombers 
a  substantially  free  ride  over  much  of  the 
United  States.  We  have  never  done  much 
but  talk  about  passive  defense  or  recupera- 
tion. It  does  not  seem  to  me.  therefore,  a 
valid  objection  to  the  suggested  plan  to 
argue  that  we  would  be  abandoning  an  effort 
to  build  a  class  A  capability.  We  Jxist  have 
not  been  doing  It  anyway. 

But,  nevertheless,  I  am  worried  by  this  ob- 
jection. It  is  not  so  much  that  I  really  be- 
lieve that  my  sixth  assumption  is  wrong.  I 
don't  think  the  danger  is  some  fanttutic  and 
one-sided  technological  development  that 
will  give  to  the  Soviet  Union,  or  perhaps  to 
us,  such  a  clear  and  unambiguous  tech- 
nological superiority  that  one  side  can  be 
assured  thereby  that  It  can  defeat  the  other 
side  without  unacceptable  losses  to  Itself. 
It  is  rather  that  I  fear  that  one  nation, 
which  devotes  itself  intelligently  and  per- 
sistently to  the  problem  of  how  to  win  a  war 
through  a  rational  military  strategy  geared 
to  a  consistent  political  aim,  may  well  de- 
velop a  strategic  doctrine,  tactics,  training, 
and  deployments  that  will  give  It  a  decisive 
advantage  against  the  side  that  devotes  It- 
self solely  to  deterrence  of  war  through 
military  means  that  cannot  be  adapted  to 
any  sensible  military  strategy  If  deterrence 
falls.  Strategic  doctrine,  tactics,  training, 
and  deployment  may  be  decisive  where  tech- 
nology alone  Is  not.  The  early  German  suc- 
cesses in  World  War '11  were  not  based  on 


any  radical  technological  superiority.  Their 
blitzkrieg  successes  were  based  more  on  doc- 
trine, training,  tactics,  and  initiative  than 
on  technical  superiority  of  equipment. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  I  might  say  that 
the  key  to  whether  the  suggestion  I  have 
put  forward  is  worthy  of  further  serious 
study,  or  should  be  quickly  relegated  to  the 
scrap  heap  of  other  grand  fallacies,  depends 
upon  whether  the  Soviet  leaders  show  them- 
selves determined  at  all  costs  to  strive  for  a 
predominant  nuclear  position,  a  true  class  A 
capability,  or  whether  they  give  some  in- 
dication that  they  perceive  a  common  in- 
terest in  a  more  stable  nuclear  relationship. 

ExHarr  2 
The   Power   Struggle    and    Securitt    in    a 
Nuclear-Space  Ace — Report  or  Section  II 

(Chairman.  Paul  H.  Nltze.  Cochalrman, 
Kenneth  W.  Thompson.  Rapporteurs: 
Harold  E.  Stassen,  Raymond  E.  Wilson. 
George  W.  Rathjens,  Jr.) 

This  report  was  "received  by  the  conference 
and  referred  to  the  churches  for  study  and 
appropriate  action"  by  vote  of  the  conference. 

I.     THREATS     TO     SKCURITT 

We  remind  ourselves,  in  considering  this 
subject,  that  we  are  thinking  and  speaking, 
not  only  as  citizens  but  more  particularly  as 
Christians.  Ours  must  be  a  sustained  effort 
to  relate  the  love  of  God  as  revealed  In  Jesus 
Christ  to  the  complex  problems  of  our  time. 
Two  temptations  must  be  resisted:  on  the 
one  hand,  the  temptation  to  be  so  Impressed 
with  complexities  and  difficulties  that  we 
fail  to  say  clear  words  on  issues  that  require 
moral  Judgment;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the 
equally  strong  temptation  to  overleap  con- 
crete problems  in  the  enunciation  of  general 
principles. 

Christians  have  a  loyalty  which  transcends 
the  Nation.  The  security  they  seek  cannot  be 
limited  to  any  nation  or  group  of  nations. 
Their  obligation  is  to  God-given  life.  All  of 
It.  But  this,  again,  does  not  mean  that 
Christians  should  be  Indifferent  to  the  sur- 
vival of  the  Nation.  For  the  survival  of  a 
nation  may  be  impcn-tant  to  the  defense  of 
human  personality  as  the  Christian  faith 
understands  it. 

In  the  contemporary  world  situation,  the 
question  for  Christians  in  the  United  States 
is  not  simply  whether  the  Nation  Is  righteous 
but  also  whether  o\ir  national  existence  is 
valuable,  both  to  the  people  of  this  country 
and  to  the  life  of  mankind.  Some  aspects  of 
life  in  the  United  States  could,  without  loss, 
perish,  Just  as  some  characteristics  of  life  in 
nations  opposing  us  are  worthy  of  svurvival. 
Nor  should  Americans  claim  that  this  Na- 
tion, taken  as  a  whole,  Is  better  for  human 
life  than  other  nation.  We  can,  however, 
say  that  the  present  and  potential  character 
of  our  country  makes  It  possible  for  the 
United  States  to  beget  continued  service  to 
human  welfare.  Not  to  try  to  preserve  the 
security  of  our  Nation  could  be  moral 
dereliction  to  mankind.  Although  the  Chris- 
tian's national  loyalty  is  alwajrs  qualified,  it 
may,  nevertheless,  be  a  part  of  his  loyalty 
to  mankind.  This  does  not  exclude  recogni- 
tion of  the  possibility  that  mankind  may 
be  served  and  enriched  by  a  wide  variety  of 
social  forms  and  cultiires. 

It  is  Implicit  In  what  we  have  said  that 
security  should  not  be  thought  of  primarily 
In  national  terms.  The  Christian  obligation 
to  mankind  and  the  technical  developments 
of  our  time  now  combine  to  make  a  purely 
national  concept  of  security  wrong  from 
every  point  of  view.  Freedom,  Justice,  so- 
cial welfare  and  security  are  Indivisible.  And 
the  nationalistic  approach  to  these  goods  is 
both  morally  and  practically  obsolete. 

What  today  threatens  our  security?  The 
manifold  aspects  of  the  revolution  of  our 
time  constitute  both  a  profound  challenge 
and  a  threat  to  the  basic  seciurity  of  the 
United  States  and  others  of  the  older  na- 


tions. The  continuing  security  problem 
comes  from  the  age-old  problem  of  nations 
striiggling  for  strategic  advanttige  and  com- 
peting in  na.tional  armaments,  in  a  situa- 
tion lacking  order  and  often  approaching 
anarchy.  The  growth  of  Russian  and  Chi- 
nese military  power  controlled  by  and  cou- 
pled with  the  Communist  movement  and 
Ideology  constitute  the  present  focus  of  this 
8tr\iggle. 

The  Marxist-Leninist  view  of  man  and  so- 
ciety, coupled  with  a  national  and  personal 
urge  to  worldwide  power,  make  the  contem- 
p<M-ary  struggle  profoundly  serious.  The 
Conununlst  powers  are  resolved  to  win  the 
worldwide  struggle.  They  expect  to  win. 
They  will  acquiesce  in  a  genuine  coexist- 
ence only  when  their  own  continued  exist- 
ence clearly  demands  It,  or  when,  with  the 
passing  of  time,  some  of  their  basic  convic- 
tions have  been  eroded. 

That  the  Intransigence  and  aggressive  tac- 
tics of  the  CommxuilBt  powers  are  caused,  in 
part,  by  fear  for  their  own  security  is  not  to 
be  denied.  Tbe  tragic  experience  of  the  Rixs- 
slan  people  in  two  world  wars  and  the  his- 
tory of  Western  imperialism  must  be  taken 
into  account  if  we  are  to  understand  con- 
temporary Conununlst  attitudes.  American 
nuclear  stockpiles  and  widely  scattered  mili- 
tary bases,  some  of  them  near  the  borders  of 
the  Soviet  Union,  arouse  apprehension.  Ac- 
cordingly, we,  on  our  part,  must  try,  more 
earnestly  that  we  have  done,  so  to  conduct 
ourselves  that  Communist  nations  will  have 
less  cause  to  fear  our  intentions.  But  their 
fear  also  arises  out  of  a  legitimate  Western 
response  to  their  aggression.  The  aggressive 
alms  of  the  C<»nmunists  are  a  real  and  for- 
midable factor  in  world  tensions  and  a  re- 
sponsible national  policy  must  take  this  Into 
account. 

From  some  such  appraisal  of  the  threat 
to  secxu-lty.  all  considerations  of  the  most 
effective  methods  of  dealing  with  the  threat 
should  start.  It  should  be  added  that  our 
req>onse  to  c(»nmunlsm  should  always  in- 
clude the  recognition  that  the  whole  Western 
World,  and  particularly  the  Christian  chxirch 
in  prerevolutlonary  Russia,  carries  heavy  re- 
sponsibility for  the  movement's  emergence, 
because  of  an  Inadequate  emphasis  on  so- 
cial Justice  and  hxunan  welfare.  Commu- 
nism is.  in  part,  a  Judgment  upon  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  HiunlUty  and  re- 
pentance are  Incumbent  upon  \xb.  But  to 
underrate  the  threat  Is  no  service  to  human 
well-being  ox  to  world  peace. 

II.   THE  SECURITT  ROLE  OP  THE    UNITED  NATIONS 

Neither  the  United  States  nor  any  other 
nation  can  insure  its  secxirity  in  the  years 
ahead  through  the  unilateral  development  of 
military  or  other  power.  It  is  our  firm  con- 
viction that  the  best  hope  for  the  creation 
of  a  system  of  world  order  lies  in  an  increase 
In  the  power  of  the  United  Nations  to  assume 
wider  responsibilities.  Very  frequently  it 
may  appear  that  actions  taken  by  that  body, 
in  the  resolution  of  disputes,  will  not  be, 
from  the  short-term  point  of  view,  to  the  best 
Interests  of  the  United  SUtes.  We  hold, 
however,  that  there  must  be  an  increased 
recognition  that  VS.  interests  can  find  their 
long-term  satisfaction  only  within  a  far 
wider  structure  of  Interests  that  Includes 
those  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  United 
States  should  show  a  greater  willingness  than 
has  heretofore  been  demonstrated  to  resolve 
disputes  through  the  organs  of  the  United 
Nations  including  the  World  Court. 

We  are  agreed  that  if  military  force  is  to  be 
used  it  should  be  sanctioned  by,  and  under 
the  control  of,  the  United  Nations. 

The  United  Nations  in  deterring  aggression 
and  in  resolving  disputes  relies  upon  the  au- 
thority and  moral  force  of  Its  recommenda- 
tions backed  by  the  support  of  those  nations 
committed  to  the  principles  of  the  Charter. 

Much  more  emphasis  must  be  placed  upon 
the  development  of  economic  and  political 
stability,  efforts  to  settle  disputes  as  early  as 
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possible,  and  the  ame1ior«tion  of  situations 
before  they  break  down  Into  armed  conflict  or 
result  in  situations  that  Invite  aggression. 
Our  basic  goal  would  be  a  system  of  Inter- 
national disarmament  and  security  to  super- 
cede continued  reliance  upon  military  pacts 
and  alliances  such  as  SEATO  and  the  Bagh- 
dad Pact. 

III.    TOWAKO  THX   CoMTBOL,   EXDUCnON    AND 

AOOLmoN  or  abmau»wt 

Progress  toward  the  goal  of  unlTersal  dis- 
armament Is  of  major  importance  In  the 
aeblevement  of  world  order.  In  reducing  the 
threat  of  war,  and  in  lessening  the  tensions 
of  the  power  struggle.  It  Is  urgent  that 
greater  emphasis  and  multiplied  efforts  be 
made  by  the  United  States  and  other  nations 
to  reach  disarmament  agreements  because  of 
the  rapidly  increasing  destructlveness  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  Intercontinental  missiles; 
because  of  the  growing  dUBculty  of  bringing 
these  weapons  under  adequate  inspection 
and  control,  and  because  of  the  large  sums 
now  being  spent  on  armaments  compared  to 
aid  and  t.echnlcal  assistance,  in  a  world  char- 
acterized by  widespread  hunger,  disease  and 
illiteracy. 

It  is  not  possible  at  a  conference  such  as 
this  to  spell  out  the  process  of  arms  reduc- 
tion and  control  in  detail,  but  the  following 
are  suggestions  for  continued  efforts.  In  Its 
efforts  toward  world  disarmament,  the  United 
States  should: 

1.  Assume  greater  Initiative  toward  bring- 
ing national  armaments  under  International 
Inspection  and  control  in  a  process  directed 
toward  their  consequent  limitation,  reduc- 
tion, and  eventual  abolition. 

Toward  this  end.  we  should  follow  up  on 
the  progress  of  the  United  Nations  negotia- 
tions and  the  successful  Geneva  scientiflc 
talks  and  keep  pressing  for  an  early  agree- 
ment to  stop  nuclear  weapons  tests  and  to 
install  a  United  Nations  inspection  system 
to  verify  the  fulfillment  of  the  agreement, 
along  the  lines  recommended  by  the  con- 
ference of  scientists  at  Geneva.  We  believe 
the  U.S.  Government  should  continue  its 
present  sxispenslon  of  tests,  unilaterally  if 
neoeeaary,  for  a  sufficient  period  of  time  to 
permit  full  exploration  of  the  possibilities 
of  arriving  at  a  definitive  international 
agreement. 

3.  Follow  up  this  significant  first  step  of 
inspection  and  limitation  by  additional 
steps  of  international  control  and  reduction. 

3.  Continue  to  seek  an  international 
agreement  setting  up  a  U2f.  agency  for  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  outer  space,  and  a 
control  system  to  assure  the  use  of  outer 
space  for  peaceful  purposes. 

4.  Cooperate  in  establishing  the  proposed 
Inspection  system  of  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  in  the  hope  that  this 
may  help  furnish  the  pattern  necessary  for 
supervising  worldwide  cessation  of  produc- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons. 

5.  Continue  negotiations  with  the  U.S.S.R. 
for  a  mutual  aerial  and  ground  inspection 
system  to  guard  against  surprise  attack  and 
thus  seek  to  aid  In  creating  a  climate  where 
more  far-reaching  disarmament  negotiations 
may  be  undertaken. 

6.  Recognize  the  close  relationship  be- 
tween political  setUements  and  disarma- 
ment and  be  more  willing  to  broaden  the 
framework  of  disarmament  negotiations. 
These  discussions  might  Include  the  possi- 
bility of  mutual  withdrawal  of  nuclear 
rorces  from  poinU  of  closest  proximity,  and 
disengagement  In  areas  such  as  the  Middle 
East  or  central  Euroi>e. 

7.  Work  to  reopen,  as  soon  as  possible  dis- 
armament discussions  within  the  vn'  for 
the  purpose  of  prohibiting  production  of 
nuclear  weapons  and  other  weapons  of  maM 
destruction,  to  transfer  nuclear  weapon* 
stockpiles  to  peaceful  purposes,  and  to  begin 
the   process   of   reducing   arms   and   armed 


8.  Press  for  the  creation  of  a  permanent 
U.N.  police  force  for  border  patrol.  Inspec- 
tion, and  the  various  functions  of  a  genuine 
international  police  system. 

Within  Its  governmental  system,  the 
United  States  should: 

1.  Enlarge  the  staffs  and  strengthen  the 
programs  of  the  executive  branch  for  study- 
ing the  problems  of  world  disarmament  and 
formulating  workable  plans  for  Its  accomp- 
lishment. The  proposal  of  a  carefully 
worked  out.  bafeguarded,  comprehensive  dis- 
armament plan  by  the  United  States  would 
serve  as  a  focus  for  speclfllc  negotiations  and 
for  rallying  world  opinion. 

a.  Expand  and  make  permanent  the  Im- 
portant work  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Disarmament  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Conmiittee. 

3.  Undertake  a  coordinated  program  among 
Government  agencies  to  work  In  cooj)era- 
tlon  with  management  and  labor  for  making 
the  transition  in  as  orderly  a  manner  as 
possible,  to  an  economy  less  dependent  on 
military  expenditures,  and  to  remove  the 
fears  that  disarmament  steps  will  result  in 
a  depression. 

4.  Offer  to  devote  a  substantial  percent- 
age of  the  savings  from  armaments  to  al- 
location for  development  of  underdevel- 
oped countries,  using  the  United  Nations  as 
far  as  feasible. 

5.  Abolish  the  system  of  military  conscrip- 
tion and  allow  the  authority  of  the  selec- 
tive service  system  to  draft  men  to  lapse  on 
Its  expiration  next  June.  The  Government 
should  consider  ways  of  encouraging  re- 
cruitment to  meet  those  of  Its  manpower  re- 
quirements as  would  result  from  following 
the  interim  military  policy  suggested  in  the 
next  section  of  this  report. 

rv.  INTZXIM  MU.rrABT  POLICY 

Until  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  disarmament,  we  must  use  all  our 
Influence  to  see  that  wisdom  and  imagina- 
tion are  used  In  limiting  and  controlling 
military  force. 

As  citizens  we  have  a  natural  concern  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation.  As  Christians 
we  have  a  wider  concern  for  the  security  of 
mankind.  We  cannot,  therefore,  view  with 
equanimity  preparations  for  nuclear  war 
which  might  result  In  the  genetic  distor- 
tion of  the  human  race  as  well  as  widespread 
destruction  of  civilized  life.  Since  we  as 
Christians  coxUd  not  ourselves  press  the  but- 
tons for  such  destruction,  we  must  now  de- 
clare our  conviction  that  we  cannot  support 
the  concept  of  nuclear  retaliation  or  pre- 
ventive war. 

During  the  interim  period  prior  to  a 
strengthened  system  of  world  order,  law,  and 
disarmament: 

1.  We  urge  our  Government  to  consider 
all  methods  for  contributing  to  world  se- 
curity other  than  reliance  upon  nuclear 
weapons. 

2.  If  the  Government  continues  to  rely  In 
any  way  upon  nuclear  defenses,  we  urge 
that  It  be  only  for  the  deterrent  effect  that 
their  possession  by  us  may  have  on  their 
possible  use  by  anyone  else. 

3.  If  any  such  weapons  are  to  remain  in 
UjS.  possession,  we  urge  that  the  U^S.  Gov- 
ernment shift  the  character  of  the  nuclear 
weapons  It  Is  developing  away  from  systems 
implying  very  rapid  and  Inadequately  con- 
sidered decision  In  the  event  nuclear  warfare 
Is  believed  to  have,  or  has,  been  Initiated  by 
others.  Weapons  systems  more  nearly  In- 
vulnerable to  surprise  attack  would  permit 
time  for  political  consideration,  for  negotia- 
tion, for  the  exercise  of  third  party  Judg- 
ment, and  for  the  force  of  the  moral  opinion 
of  mankind  to  be  brought  to  bear  before  a 
decision  would  have  to  be  made  as  to  the 
appropriate  reaction  in  such  a  crisis.  Such 
a  shift  In  weapon  sjrstems  would  materially 
reduce  the  danger  of  nuclear  war  arising 
from  misunderstanding  or  error. 


With  respect  to  providing  military  aid  to 
other  nations,  the  United  States  should  give 
due  regard  to  the  character  and  objectlvea  of 
the  recipient  governments,  the  effects  of  the 
aid  on  their  economic  and  political  systems, 
and  the  effects  on  neighboring  states. 

v.    VZACrrXTL    COMFETITIOK    AWD    INTimNATIONAI. 
COOPXKATION 

The  nuclear  stalemate  prompts  both 
U£I.S.R.  and  ourselves  to  shift  competition 
to  nonmllltary  fields.  Presumbably,  Ameri- 
can leaders  ought  to  welcome  peaceful  com- 
petition In  Ideas,  Institutions  and  opposing 
conceptions  of  the  good  life.  Yet,  up  to  the 
present,  national  Initiative  has  not  been 
equal  to  the  task.  Why  have  American  pol- 
icies been  unsuccessful  In  this  sphere? 

Five  reasons  are  advanced  for  these  fail- 
ures. First.  American  attitudes  have  been 
too  one  sided  In  seeing  the  cold  war  In  simple, 
military  terms.  The  power  of  communism 
rests  in  part  in  Its  offering  opportunities  for 
rapid  economic  development  to  technolog- 
ically underdeveloped  nations.  In  the  next 
decade,  the  results  of  Chinese  and  Indian 
experiments  will  be  watched  for  the  object 
lessons  they  carry  for  other  new  nations. 

Second,  we  have  hesitated  to  accept  the 
fact  of  living  with  two  major  communist 
nations  for  an  Indefinite  period  and  of  rec- 
ognizing that  hostile  grimaces  and  provoca- 
tive acts  win  be  of  no  avail. 

Third,  we  have  not  seized  every  opportu- 
nity to  react  creatively  to  more  hopeful  de- 
velopments within  the  communist  world, 
particularly  within  the  so-called  satellite 
nations. 

Fourth,  Americans  are  disposed  to  see  the 
present  struggle  as  a  confilct  t>etween  good 
and  evil.  A  simple  black-and-white  moral- 
istic approach  may  impair  the  effectiveness 
of  our  policies  toward  satellite  countries  or 
those  whose  political  goals  are  not  immedi- 
ately our  own. 

Fifth,  many  assume  that  the  world  is  and 
must  be  divided  Into  two  Ideological  bloc*. 
In  fact,  an  Important  part  of  the  world's 
peoples  are  not  alined  with  either  side. 
More  understanding  and  effective  policies 
must  be  evolved  for  cooperation  with  this 
part  of  mankind. 

The  United  States  should: 

1.  Seek  continuation  over  a  6-year  period 
of  the  International  Geophysical  Year. 

a.  Extend  trade  and  travel  with  mainland 
China,  Eastern  Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

3.  Encourage  association  and  fellowship  of 
various  professions  and  groups  across  the 
Iron  Curtain,  for  example,  exchange  of 
farmers,  students,  and  religious  groups. 

4.  Explore  more  effective  use  of  its  surplus 
food  for  distribution  In  communist  countries 
and  In  underdeveloped  nations. 

6.  Evolve  more  seminars  and  conferences 
for  social  scientists  and  scientists  from  the 
Soviet  bloc  and  the  West.  We  commend  the 
Department  of  State  for  persisting  In  nego- 
tiating an  agreement  for  expanded  exchange 
of  persons  with  the  Soviet  Union  and  urge 
the  lifting  of  restrictions  on  the  travel  of 
Soviet  visitors  In  the  United  States. 

6.  Implement  programs  for  common  at- 
tacks on  basic  human  problems  of  disease, 
such  as  malaria,  and  threats  to  crops  such 
as  wheat  rust,  that  may  be  carried  across 
national  boundaries. 

7.  Invite  wider  participation  by  the 
U.S.8JI.  in  U.N.  technical  assistance  pro- 
grams. 

8.  Encourage  private  Investments  in  un- 
derdeveloped areas  with  appropriate  safe- 
guards both  for  the  private  investor  and 
for  the  host  nation. 

9.  Encourage  the  religious  and  philosophic 
dialogue  above  the  level  of  present  political 
struggles.  In  particular,  we  urge  that  all 
opportunities  be  utilized,  through  the  World 
Council  of  Churches  and  other  channels, 
for  meetings  of  churchmen  from  the  Soviet 
nations  and  the  West. 
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VI.  POINTS  or  POLICY  WrTH  RESPZCT  TO  SPECITIC 
AXCAS 

Several  of  the  areas  of  the  world  pose  par- 
ticular challenges  to  American  foreign  policy 
at  this  time. 

With  respect  to  China,  U.S.  policy  has  not 
been  responsive  to  the  realities.  While  we 
cannot  condone  many  of  the  things  for  which 
communism  stands.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  admit  that  we  see  no  reasonable  alterna- 
tive open  to  us  other  than  to  recognize  that 
Communist  China  Is  a  nation  of  tremendous 
and  growing  lmp>ortance  with  whom  we  must 
live.  To  continue  to  treat  this  great  power 
as  an  outcast  can  serve  only  to  deepen  ex- 
isting tensions  and  to  further  developments 
In  China  which  we  must  deplore.  More- 
over, continuation  of  such  a  policy  by  the 
United  States  Is  Indefensible.  We  feel  that 
the  stiffness  of  our  attitude  has  already  cost 
us  dearly  In  world  opinion,  and  has  made  the 
resolution  of  our  difficulties  with  China  more 
difficult  than  might  have  been  the  case  had 
there  been  official  channels  of  communication 
from  the  beginning. 

The  section  would  urge  a  more  flexible  ap- 
proach to  the  Far  Eastern  problem  In  the 
Interest  of  a  more  adequate  representation 
of  American  purposes  and  objectives.  In  the 
interest  of  greater  stability  In  the  Far  East, 
Washington  should  encourage  the  Chinese 
Nationalist  Government  to  evacuate  exposed 
positions  that  may  be  militarily  unsound  and 
politically  detrimental,  and  submit  to  the 
UJf.  the  question  of  securing  peace  and  se- 
curity In  the  area  of  Formosa.  The  people 
on  Formosa  should  be  protected  In  their 
right  freely  to  determine  their  own  future. 

At  minimum,  the  Western  World  should 
not  be  prevented  from  liberalizing  trade  re- 
lations with  any  Par  Eastern  country.  The 
United  States  should  liberalize  ita  policies 
with  respect  to  travel  of  Chinese  nationals 
in  the  United  States  and  of  U.S.  citizens 
within  Conununist  China.  At  the  same 
time,  our  policy  should  move  In  the  direc- 
tion of  an  acceptable  solution  of  the  prob- 
lems of  participation  by  the  People's  Repub- 
lic of  China  In  the  couns^s  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  establishment  of  diplomatic 
relations  with  that  Government  by  the 
United  States. 

We  feel  that,  with  respect  to  peaceful  com- 
petition with  communism,  one  of  the  most 
crucial  contesta  Is  that  being  waged  In  India. 
Inevitably,  all  of  the  tmderdeveloped  na- 
tions of  the  world  wUl  compare  progress  in 
India  with  that  In  China;  It  will  be  tragic  If 
the  comparison  Is  unfavorable.  We,  there- 
fore, urge  that  special  consideration  be  given 
to  providing  India  with  svffficlent  economic 
and  technical  assistance  to  Insure  the  success 
of  her  development  program.  The  fact  that 
India  has  been  unwilling  to  Identify  Itself 
with  us  In  our  military  policy  should  not 
detar  us  In  this.  Rather,  we  should  welcome 
the  fact  that  free,  uncommitted  nations  can 
exist  In  the  world  today,"  and  that  they  may 
facilitate  settlement  of  disputes  In  which 
any  of  the  great  powers  Is  Involved. 

At  the  heart  of  any  settlement  of  European 
problems  Is  the  question  of  the  two  Ger- 
manys.  Moreover,  the  continued  Isolation 
of  West  Berlin  Is  clearly  a  source  of  great 
vulnerability  to  the  West.  We  see  no  means 
of  materially  reducing  tensions  In  this  part 
of  the  world  while  remaining  faithful  to  our 
obllgatlons  to  the  people  of  West  Germany, 
and  of  Berlin  particularly,  other  than  In  uni- 
fication. We,  therefore,  urge  that  our  Gov- 
ernment continue  to  support  the  unification 
of  Germany. 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  Christians 
better  understand  the  Involved  and  explosive 
situation  In  the  ItUddle  East.  With  humility 
and  penitence  we  confess  that  our  own  lack 
of  understanding  and  sympathy  both  In  our 
reluctance  to  resettle  in  Christian  countries 
the  oppressed  Jews  of  Europe,  and  In  our  dis- 
regard of  Arab  rlghta.  has  contributed  to  the 
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tragedy  of  Palestine.  We  believe  that  Chris- 
tians must  Join  with  Moslems,  Jews  and 
others  In  a  continuing  search  for  Just  and 
durable  peace  In  the  area.  We  \irge  that 
every  effort  be  continued  to  find  agreement 
by  negotiation  whether  under  the  U.N.  or  by 
direct  consultation  among  the  govenunenta 
Inunedlately  concerned.  Particularly  we  call 
for  the  Implementation  of  the  U.N.  resolu- 
tions providing  for  the  return,  where  pos- 
sible, of  the  Arab  refugees  to  their  homes; 
and,  where  not  possible,  for  adequate  com- 
pensation for  their  loss.  We  believe  the 
Christian  community  should  stand  ready  to 
assist  In  the  repatriation  or  resettlement  of 
the  Arab  refugees. 

We  call  on  our  Government  to  support  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Arabs  for  unity, 
and  of  Israel  to  survive  In  peace. 

We  firmly  record  our  support  of  the  U.N. 
recommendation  providing  for  the  Interna- 
tionalization of  Jerusalem  and  Ita  environs. 

In  general,  we  feel  that  our  attitudes 
toward  the  whole  Middle  East  should  be  con- 
ditioned less  by  our  fear  of  Soviet  expansion 
Into  the  area  and  become  more  responsive 
to  the  needs  of  the  peoples  of  the  region. 

We  must  recognize  the  aspirations  of  the 
people  In  the  area  for  Independence  and  eco- 
nomic development.  The  United  States 
should  generously  support  a  widespread  pro- 
gram for  economic  development  of  the  region. 
We  feel  that  the  Baghdad  Pact  and  the  Elsen- 
hower doctrine  are  not  responsive  to  the 
major  problems  of  the  area,  and  that  the 
former  In  particular,  may  have  hindered 
the  development  of  peaceful  solutions  to 
Middle  East  problems. 

VH.   CALL    TO    THE    CHUBCHES 

We  call  upon  the  members  of  the  Christian 
churches: 

To  dedicate  themselves  to  the  task  of 
working  In  a  spirit  of  Christian  love  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations; 

To  pray  for  a  spirit  of  penitence  for  the 
selfishness  of  our  affluent  society  in  a  world 
of  hunger  and  need. 

To  make  common  cause  with  the  disad- 
vantaged and  dispossessed  for  the  realization 
of  their  hopes  and  freedoms; 

To  transfer  the  confilct  of  Ideas  and  Ide- 
ologies from  the  battlefield  to  the  realm  of 
I>eaceful  competition  and  the  rule  of  law; 

To  translate  Into  reality  the  old  Russian 
proverb,  "Mountains  may  never  come  to- 
gether but  men  can"; 

To  multiply  their  efforta  toward  beating 
swords  Into  plowshares  and  achieving  a  war- 
less  world. 

RESOLXrriONS  ADOPTED  BY  THX  CONrXBENCE 
BOATED  TO  SECTION  U  ' 

Resolution  on  nuclear  retaliation,  preventive 
war,  and  the  elimination  of  war  » 

The  conference.  In  receiving  the  repKjrt  of 
section  II  and  commending  it  to  the  churches 
for  study  and  appropriate  action,  wishes  to 
record  that  there  were  differences  of  views  in 
the  conference  on  certain  statements  in  that 
report,  specifically,  regarding  the  fourth  sent- 
ence of  part  IV  5  of  the  section  report. 

Members  of  the  conference  agree  In  cate- 
gorically rejecting  the  concept  of  preventive 
war. 

There  are  many  of  us  who  emphatically  do 
not  agree  with  the  Inference  that  deterrence 


'  For  official  actions  of  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  related  to  the  topics  dealt  with 
In  the  resolutions  see  appendix  A,  sec.  II,  and 
appendix  B. 

^  There  was  some  dissent  to  this  resolution 
on  the  part  of  those  who  preferred  the  state- 
ment In  the  report  of  sec.  n,  pt.  IV. 

'This  sentence  reads:  "Since  we  as  Chris- 
tians could  not  ourselves  press  the  buttons 
for  such  destruction,  we  must  now  declare 
oxxr  conviction  that  we  cannot  support  the 
concept  of  nuclear  retaliation  or  preventive 
war." 


through  the  capability  for  nuclear  retaliation 
is  to  be  bracketed  with  preventive  war. 

Such  i>eace  as  there  is  today,  precarious 
as  it  may  be,  rests  to  some  measure  upon 
the  capMkblllty  for  nuclear  retaliation.  The 
world's  hope  of  achieving  International 
agreementa  leading  toward  universal  dis- 
armament may  similarly  rest  In  part  upon 
that  capability. 

In  expressing  these  views  it  was  made 
clear  that  this  is  not  to  be  taken  as  approval 
by  the  conference  of  the  moral  acceptability 
of  allout  nuclear  retaliation,  or  as  modifica- 
tion of  the  view  of  the  conference  that  the 
elimination  of  nuclear  warfare  and  of  war 
Itself  Is  a  Christian  Imperative.  The  prob- 
lem of  whether  or  not  a  Christian  can  sup- 
port nuclear  warfare  in  any  form  must  be 
squarely  and  prayerfully  faced  by  the 
chiu'ches. 

The  conference  dlrecte  that  this  resolution 
be  recorded  in  the  appropriate  place  with 
the  published  version  of  Section  II's  report. 

BESOLrmON  ON  THE  MmDLX  EAST 

We  are  deeply  concerned  that  Christians 
understand  better  the  Involved  and  explosive 
situation  In  the  Middle  East.  With  hvunlllty 
and  penitence  we  confess  that  our  own  lack 
of  understanding  and  sympathy,  both  In 
our  reluctance  to  resettle  the  oppressed  Jews 
of  Europe  in  Christian  countries,  and  In  our 
disregard  of  Arab  rlghta,  has  contributed  to 
the  tragedy  of  Palestine.  We  believe  that 
Christians  must  Join  with  Muslims,  Jews, 
and  others  In  a  continuing  search  for  Just 
and  durable  peace  In  the  area.  We  urge  that 
every  effort  be  continued  to  find  agreement 
by  negotiation  whether  under  the  United 
Nations  or  by  direct  consultation  of  the 
governmenta  Immediately  concerned.  Par- 
ticularly we  call  for  the  implementation  of 
United  Nations  resolutions  providing  for  the 
return,  where  possible,  of  the  Arab  refugees 
to  their  homes;  and  where  not  possible,  for 
adequate  compensation  for  their  loss.  We 
believe  the  Christian  community  should 
stand  ready  to  asist  in  the  repatriation  or 
resettlement  of  the  Arab  refugees,  and  in 
the  meantime  should  urge  less  grudging  and 
more  generous  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Works  Agency  for  Palestine 
Refugees  In  the  Near  East. 

We  firmly  record  our  support  of  the  United 
Nations  recommendation  providing  for  the 
internationalization  of  Jerusalem  and  Ite  en- 
virons. 

The  United  States  should  support  the 
legitimate  aspirations  of  the  Arabs  for  unity, 
of  Israel  for  survival  in  peace,  and  of  both 
for  political  and  economic  progress.  In  par- 
ticular, our  country  should  continue  Ita 
search  for  plans  satisfactory  to  both  the 
Arab  States  and  Israel  for  the  development, 
to  their  mutual  benefit,  of  water  and  other 
resources. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
oppose  the  confirmation  of  Paul  H.  Nitze 
to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  I  had  the 
privilege  and  the  honor  of  serving  in  the 
greatest  navy  in  the  world,  the  XJS. 
Navy,  during  World  War  n.  I  am  still 
proud  of  that  service,  and  maintain  my 
relationship  with  it  through  member- 
ship in  the  Naval  Reserve. 

Because  of  my  pride  in  the  Navy,  and 
because  of  my  concern  for  the  strength 
and  morale  and  effectiveness  of  the 
Navy,  I  must  oppose  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Mr.  Nitze.  Because  I  be- 
lieve the  Navy's  performance  is  a  vital 
role  in  the  defense  of  the  free  world,  a 
role  that  must  not  be  diminished.  Be- 
cause of  his  views  on  disarmament,  his 
views  en  our  military  posture,  and  his 
views  on  the  disposition  of  the  military 
forces,  I  feel  that  his  nomination  should 
not  be  confirmed. 
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I  bear  no  personal  animosity  toward 
him.  I  iinderstand  he  is  a  man  of  con- 
siderable ability.  Were  he  being  nom- 
inated for  some  other  office  not  con- 
nected with  the  Nation's  defense,  I  im- 
doubtedly  would  vote  for  the  confirma- 
tion of  his  nomination. 

Under  the  circumstances,  it  Is  my  fer- 
vent hope  that  the  Senate  will  not  vote 
to  confirm  his  nomination. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  and  the 
Senator  from  Texas  with  respect  to  the 
nomination  which  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  vote 
to  confirm  Mr.  Nitze's  nomination,  es- 
pecially in  view  of  his  statements,  ut- 
tered, printed  in  the  press,  and  in  his 
speeches.  Prom  all  I  have  observed  from 
him.  he  is  another  "one  worlder."  We 
have  too  many  of  them  as  it  is. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
known  Paul  H.  Nitze  since  1945,  as  an 
outstanding  citizen,  both  as  an  acquaint- 
ance and  later  as  a  friend.  In  my  opin- 
ion, he  is  highly  qualified  for  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  It  is 
fantastic  to  me  that  objection  should 
be  raised  on  the  basis  of  his  military 
views.  My  one  disagreement  with  him 
is  that  he  is  entirely  too  belligerent.  I 
am  confident  that  as  Secretary  of  the 
Navy  he  will  be  as  astute  and  as  deter- 
mined to  advance  our  national  military 
strength  as  any  man  in  America.  In 
my  judgment,  he  is  too  belligerent,  and 
I  would  wish  that  he  could  modify  his 
views  in  the  interest  of  the  proposals 
made  by  the  late  President  in  support 
of  general  and  complete  disarmament. 
The  suggestion  that  he  is  not  adequately 
qualified  to  advance  our  naval  strength 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  in  his  position 
as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  seems  to  me 
fantastic. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
as  a  member  of  the  Armed  Services  C(Mn- 
mittee.  I  listened  to  sdl  the  testimony 
with  relation  to  the  nomination  of  Mr. 
Paul  H.  Nitze  for  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
I  have  known  him  ever  since  my  days 
in  college  at  Cambridge.  Mass.,  a  good 
many  years  ago.  I  have  never  been 
close  to  him.  but  I  have  known  him  as  a 
man  of  great  intellect  and  great  energy 
and  force,  and  a  man  of  strong  opinions. 

I  hope  he  will  be  a  good  administrator. 
I  should  like  to  call  attention  to  some 
testimony  given  before  the  committee, 
particularly  with  relation  to  the  ques- 
tion that  I  asked  hitn  He  was  a  con- 
sultant to  the  so-called  Oaither  com- 
mittee. He  recommended  a  stronger 
security  position  for  our  armed  services 
and  for  our  country.  As  a  consiiltant, 
he  helped  write  the  report.  We.  as 
Members  of  Congress,  never  saw  that 
r^xjTt,  but  we  know  it  was  a  very  em- 
phatic report,  and  stimulated  a  sense 
of  security  in  all  of  us. 

In  the  testimony  Mr.  Nitze  said: 

I  beUeve  I  haye  taken  no  position  which 
would  make  It  difficult  {or  m«  to  do  so. 

In  other  words,  to  support  the  Navy. 

In  fact,  I  believe  my  poaitlon  has  been  and 
certainly  Is  today  In  support  of  an  Increasing 
role  for  the  Navy.  Certainly  In  the  field  of 
nuclear  deterrence.  I  believe  the  Polarla  sys- 
tem Is  one — Is  the  strongest  element  we  have. 


Certainly  in  the  field  of  su|tport  of  oversea 
positions  which  might  be  thrMteaed,  I  think 
our  carrier  strike  forces  are  most  apt  to  be 
there  quick  and  with  the  necessary  power. 

Then  I  asked  him: 

Senator  Saltonstau..  And  the  protection 
of  our  shores  through  ASW  and  other  means 
of  the  Navy  Is  of  vital  importance  to  our  se- 
Cxmtyt    You  thoroughly  believe  In  that? 

Mr.  NrrzK.    I  thoroughly  believe  In  that. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  he  is  a 
patriotic  American  citizen  of  strong  con- 
victions and  that  he  will  be  a  good  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.  I  hope  so,  in  every 
respect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  un- 
derstand there  is  no  demand  for  a  yea- 
and-nay  vote  on  the  confirmation  of  the 
nomination  of  Paul  H.  Nitze.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
GoldwatkrJ  has  requested  me  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Record  show 
that  he  would  vote  against  the  confirma- 
tion if  a  yea-and-nay  vote  were  had. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  anyone 
who  has  known  the  nominee  for  as  long 
as  I  have  known  him  cannot  sit  silent 
at  a  time  like  this. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Nitze  during  the  war. 
when  I  was  an  officer  in  the  Army  and 
he  was  concerned  with  matters  of  a 
military  nature. 

He  has  always  been  a  strong-minded 
man  and  a  dedicated  public  servant,  one 
who  is  disciplined  to  accord  with  policy 
decisions  which  are  taken  and  which 
bind  a  person  to  carry  them  out  very 
well. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  attitude. 
which  I  understand  as  a  lawyer;  namely, 
that  a  man  might  disagree  with  a  deci- 
sion and  yet  have  the  ability  to  carry  it 
through,  notwithstanding  his  disagree- 
ment. It  Is  a  very  interesting  aspect  of 
Nitze's  abilities.  He  is  certainly  a  man 
of  enormous  experience. 

It  is  my  judgment,  as  it  is  that  of  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts,  that,  if  he 
Is  given  this  important  position  of  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy,  he  will  perform  it  su- 
perbly and  faithfully  in  accordance  with 
the  commitments  that  he  has  under- 
taken. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President.  I, 
too,  have  known  Paul  H.  Nitze  since  he 
first  came  to  Washington,  and  I  have 
followed  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfaction 
the  distinguished  career  he  has  made 
here  under  various  administrations.  He 
is  a  loyal,  dedicated  American.  He 
brings  to  Government  a  great  capacity, 
both  mentally  and  physically,  to  see 
through  the  very  difficult  problems  that 
lie  ahead  in  our  strategy  for  defense  and 
our  strategy  for  the  production  of  arma- 
ments and  equipment  which  will  keep 
this  Nation  safe  and  free  and  keep  for 
us  the  supremacy  that  we  need  in  the 
cold  war  in  connection  with  our  military 
armaments. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President.  I  support 
the  nomination  of  Mr.  Nitze.  I  have 
known  him  for  many  years.  The  news 
of  his  appointment  was  highly  gratifying 
to  me.  He  Is  a  man  of  the  highest  char- 
acter, hardheaded.  and  is  most  worthy 
of  the  appointment  which  he  has  re- 
ceived- 
Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
not  known  Mr.  Nitze  for  a  long  time,  but 


I  had  some  conversation  with  him  during 
the  recent  hearings  held  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy  with  refer- 
ence to  nuclear  propulsion  of  an  air- 
craft carrier.  I  found  him  to  be  a  sen- 
sible, practical,  dedicated,  patriotic 
American.  I  am  happy  to  support  the 
confirmation  of  his  nomination. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  today, 
we  have  the  opportunity  to  vote  In  con- 
firmation of  the  nomination  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Secretary  of  the  Navy  of  a  man 
who  has  provided  outstanding  service  to 
his  Government  and  his  country  for  a 
period  of  20  years. 

Paul  Nitze  was  born  in  Amherst.  Mass.. 
while  his  father  was  a  professor  at  Am- 
herst College.  He  was  brought  up  and 
attended  schools  in  Chicago  and  Con- 
necticut, graduating  from  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. Upon  completion  of  college,  he 
entered  business  and  was  associated  with 
DUlon,  Read  &  Co.  of  New  York  until 
1941  except  for  a  short  period  during 
which  he  had  his  own  Investment  firm. 

Beginning  in  1940  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington on  several  occasions  for  particular 
assignments  with  Mr.  Porrestal,  General 
Marshall,  and  General  Hershey.  During 
this  period,  he  participated  In  the  formu- 
lation of  the  Draft  Act  of  1940  at  a  time 
when  it  was  vitally  needed  as  an  element 
of  our  national  security.  He  also  worked 
as  a  consultant  to  Mr.  Burden  and  Mr. 
Harding,  who  were  instrumental  in  ef- 
fecting the  elimination  of  German  and 
Italian  airlines  from  Latin  America  dur- 
ing World  War  H. 

In  1941  he  left  his  position  as  vice 
president  of  Dillon  &  Read  and  moved 
permanently  to  Washington  where  he 
became  Financial  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Coordinator  of  Inter-American  Affairs 
working  for  Mr.  Nelson  Rockefeller.  He 
had  participated  with  Mr.  Porrestal  In 
the  creation  of  this  Office. 

Subsequently,  he  Joined  the  Economic 
Warfare  Board  which  was  later  changed 
to  the  Foreign  Economic  Administra- 
tion upon  merging  with  the  Lend  Lease 
Administration.  He  continued  to  serve 
there  as  the  Director  of  the  Foreign  Pro- 
curement and  Development  Branch 
which  was  responsible  for  the  procure- 
ment abroad  of  the  strategic  materials 
required  to  sustain  our  World  Wsir  n 
effort.  From  1944  to  1946  he  served,  first 
as  Director  for  the  European  phase,  and 
then  as  Vice  Chairman  for  the  Pacific 
phase,  of  the  UJ3.  Strategic  Bombing 
Survey.  In  the  latter  phase,  this  survey 
determined  the  effects  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons exploded  over  Hiroshima  and  Naga- 
saki and  ascertained  the  role  of  air- 
power  in  the  results  of  the  Pacific  war. 
A  great  deal  of  Important  data  for  ap- 
plication in  subsequent  military  planning 
was  produced  by  this  group. 

Upon  completion  of  this  survey,  in 
1946.  he  began  a  period  of  service  with 
the  State  Department  becoming,  succes- 
sively, the  Deputy  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Trade  Policy.  Deputy  to  the  Assistant 
Secretary  of  State  for  Economic  Affairs, 
and  then,  for  3!^  years  beginning  in 
1950.  the  Director  of  the  Policy  Planning 
Staff.  During  this  service  in  the  State 
Department  he  was  a  key  staff  officer 
Involved  in  the  development  of  the 
Marshall  plan,  and  in  forming  up  its  or- 
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ganization  from  «t3ie  time  of  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  plan  until  Mr.  Paul 
Hoffman  took  over  its  operation.  He 
was  also  Instrumental  In  the  formula- 
tion of  policies  which  help>ed  resolve  the 
recurrent  British  currency  crises. 

It  was  during  this  period  that  Mr. 
Nitze  played  a  vital  role  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  study.  NSC  68.  which  was  a 
basic  review  of  our  national  security 
position.  As  an  example  of  the  dramatic 
nature  of  the  conclusions  of  that  study 
It  proposed  that  we  treble  defense  ex- 
penditures. The  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations of  that  study  were  approved 
by  President  Truman,  but  could  not  be 
significantly  Implemented  prior  to  the 
outbreak  of  war  in  Korea.  Nevertheless, 
they  formed  the  basis  for  an  early  start 
toward  the  necessary  defense  buildup. 

Other  sectors  in  which  he  provided 
strong  support  for  policies  which  have 
contributed  to  U.S.  security  were  in  the 
Iranian  oil  crisis  generated  by  Premier 
Mossadegh,  the  creation  of  SHAPE,  the 
strong  U.S.  position  In  the  Berlin  block- 
ade, and  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  Austrian  Peace  Treaty.  He  also 
played  a  part  in  the  development  of  the 
DEW  line.  | 

With  the  advent  of  the  Elsenhower 
administration.  Mr.  Nitze  left  Govern- 
ment and  succeeded  Gov.  Christian 
Herter  as  President  of  the  Foreign  Serv- 
ice Educational  Foundation,  and  became 
a  trustee  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
During  this  period,  however,  he  con- 
tinued active  participation  in  public 
affairs.  He  served  as  a  consultant  to 
several  groups  studying  defense  issues. 
These  Included  the  Weapons  Systems 
Evaluation  Group,  the  Applied  Physics 
Laboratory  of  Johns  Hopkins  University. 
Project  Nobska  which  had  a  bearing  on 
the  development  of  the  Polaris  sub- 
marine, and  Project  Lamplight  which 
led  to  the  concept  of  the  extension  of 
the  DEW  line.  Additionally,  he  was  a 
consultant  to  the  Galther  Committee  and 
shared  fully  the  Committee's  view  that 
the  U J5.  defense  posture  was  at  that  time 
ing  a  poor  state  and  badly  needed  bolster- 
.    ing. 

Upon  the  inauguration  of  President 
Kennedy,  Mr.  Paul  Nitze  became  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Inter- 
national Security  Affairs  where  he  has 
played  a  key  role  In  the  development  of 
a  defense  posture  which,  in  my  opinion, 
has  improved  by  an  order  of  magnitude 
the  readiness  of  this  country  to  meet  any 
threat.  I  have  had  it  reported  to  me 
by  men  who  worked  extremely  closely 
with  him  during  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  that  he  was  a  strong  supporter  of 
the  decision  to  force  the  missiles  and 
bombers  out  of  Cuba  and  in  policies  de- 
signed to  achieve  these  decisions.  I 
have  also  learned  that  he  Is  noted  for 
his  Insistence  upon  referral  of  problems 
to  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  and  for  his 
careful  refiection  upon  and  considera- 
tion of  their  militKry  judgment. 

As  for  his  views  on  seapower,  I  shall 
merely  quote  a  page  from  the  statement 
he  Rave  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv- 
ices Committee. 

I  am  a  strong  believer  In  the  Importance 
of  maintaining  superiority  over  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  in  every  element  of  our  military 
power. 


I  believe  that  the  United  States  must 
maintain  its  strategic  superiority  over  the 
US.S.R.  I  believe  that  the  n.8.  Navy  plays 
a  vital  part  In  the  maintenance  of  that  stra- 
tegic superiority  through  its  invulnerable 
Polaris  submarine  missile  system  and  Its  at- 
tack carrier  strike  forces.  I  believe  that  otir 
strategic  forces  provide  the  only  sure  deter- 
rence. In  the  present  era,  against  strategic 
nuclear  attack  by  the  Communist  bloc. 

I  beUeve  that  the  deterrence  provided  by 
our  strategic  forces  Is  not  adequate  by  itself 
to  restrain  all  forms  of  conventional  military 
attack  by  the  Communist  bloc  and  that  de- 
terrence of  such  conventional  attack  can  best 
be  achieved  by  maintaining  adequate  non- 
strategic  military  forces  and  oversea  bases. 
This  in  turn  makes  it  Imperative  that  the 
U.8.  Navy  and  U.S.  Marine  CcH-pw  have  the 
tools  to  maintain  the  control  of  the  seas 
necessary  to  bring  these  nonstrateglc  forces 
to  bear  and  to  assist  our  allies  against  con- 
ventional or  paramilitary  aggression. 

I  believe  that  only  by  maintaining  this 
superiority  of  strategic  and  nonstrateglc 
military  forces  can  the  United  States  have 
the  optimum  opportunity  to  use  Its  military 
power  short  of  war  to  support  Its  foreign 
policy  or  be  in  a  position  to  win  a  military 
victory,  at  the  lowest  level  of  conflict  ade- 
quate to  do  the  job.  If  war  should,  neverthe- 
less, occur. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  confirm  the 
nomination  of  a  man  who  has  been  a 
successful  businessman,  a  proven  pa- 
triotic public  servant  in  war  and  peace, 
a  vigorous  and  able  administrator  with 
the  Departments  of  State  and  Defense,  a 
man  who  over  the  years  has  served  his 
country  with  outstanding  capability  and 
talent. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  pertinent  excerpts  from  the 
hearings  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Chairman  Russxll.  I  assume,  Mr.  Secre- 
tary, that  you  recall  a  speech  you  made  In 
the  Asilomar  National  Strategy  Seminar,  on 
April  28,  1960,  dealing  with  policy  problems 
and  the  defense  of  the  West.  You  wrote  this 
speech,  I  assume. 

Mr.NrtzB.  I  did. 

Chairman  Russell.  There  are  one  or  two 
statements  In  It  that  cavised  me  some 
concern. 

There  Is  here  your  prop>osal  that  we  should 
multllaterallze  the  command  of  o\it  retalia- 
tory systems  by  making  SAC  a  NATO  com- 
mand, and  that  we  should  inform  the 
United  Nations  that  NATO  will  turn  over 
ultimate  power  of  decision  on  the  use  of 
these  commands  to  the  General  Assembly  ctf 
the  United  Nations  subject  to  the  following 
conditions : 

"(a)  That  we  and  our  aUles  will  assume 
continuing  responsibility  for  maning.  main- 
taining, and  Improving  these  systems; 

"(b)  That  U.N.  Inspectors  will  be  Invited 
to  Inspect  and  satisfy  themselves  Uiat  these 
are  the  only  nuclear  systems  we  are 
maintaining; 

"(c)  That  a  Ui>7.  order  to  use  them  wUl 
be  honored  only  in  the  event  some  nation 
has  initiated  the  use  of  nuclear  weapons 
other  than  on  or  over  Its  own  territory  in 
self-defense  against  military  aggression." 

Would  you  care  to  make  any  elaboration 
as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  this 
speech  was  delivered,  or  just  what  you  had 
In  mind  by  f>ropoBlng  to  turn  our  retaliatory 
systems  over  to  NATO,  and  NATO,  In  turn, 
turn  it  over  to  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  Mr.  Chairman,  In  the  very  first 
paragraph  of  that  speech  I  said  that  I  was 
going  to  press  on  to  the  grand  fallacy.  I 
think  four  or  five  times  In  this  speech  I  in- 


dicated that  what  was  contained  in  this 
package  was  to  be  viewed  as  probable  grand 
fallacy,  or  the  grand  fallacy. 

As  I  say,  five  times  in  the  speech  I  made 
this  point  clear,  that  this  was  either  a  grand 
fallacy  or  probably  a  grand  fallacy. 

But  let  me  say  a  few  words  about  why  I 
dealt  with  this  at  all. 

I  had  been  a  participant  in  the  Oalther 
Committee.  We  had  been  deeply  concerned 
about  the  security,  or  the  adequacy  at  our 
military  postxire  at  that  time.  We  felt  that 
we  faced,  the  prospect  of  a  missUe  gap.  we 
faced  a  situation  in  which  SAC  was  vtilnera- 
ble  or  would  become  vulnerable  at  such  time 
as  the  Russians  had  missiles  IX  we  didn't  do 
a  great  many  things  about  it. 

This  report  recommended  that  we  acceler- 
ate our  mlssUe  i>rogram,  it  recommended  a 
program  to  accelerate  the  construction  of 
BMEWS,  the  ballistic  missile  early  warning 

system.  It  recommended  a  dispersal 

Chalnnan  Rxjsskll.  I  am  sorry,  Mr.  Nltse,  I 
am  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  report  this  Is 
you  are  referring  to. 

Mr.  Nrrzx.  I  am  talking  now  about  the 
Oalther  Committee  report,  in  which  I  was 
a  participant.  And  this  preceded  this 
Asilomar  seminar. 

Chairman  Russell.  It  was  between  this 
Cleveland  conference  and  the  Asllomac 
seminar? 

Mr.  Nitze.  Tiiis  Is  correct. 
Chalnnan  Russell.  And  you  were  on  that 
board,  or  that  Committee? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  was  a  consultant  to  that 
Committee,  participated  in  the  drafting  of 
Its  report. 

It  recommended  a  number  of  other  things 
which  we  considered  to  be  necessary  for  the 
Improvement  of  our  defense  posture.  It 
was  our  feeling  that  our  recommendations 
were  not  being  adequately  prosecuted.  We 
were  under  instruction  not  to  talk  publicly 
about  our  recommendations  or  our  disap- 
pointment. 

This  speech  in  part  was  meant  to  shock 
people  into  a  realization  of  what  the  re- 
quirements of  our  security  were,  and  what 
unpalatable  alternatives  we  might  have  to 
face  If  we  did  not  do  things,  many  of  which 
we  subsequently  have  done,  to  Improve  our 
defense  posture. 

Chairman  Russell.  Was  that  the  report 
that  never  was  released? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  believe  It  never  was  released, 
that  is  correct. 

Chairman  Russell.  Who  was  responsible 
for  that  ComnUttee? 

Was  it  appointed  by  the  President? 
Mr.  NrrzE.  It  was  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent.    I  think  Mr.  Sprague  and  Mr.  Galther 
were  the  co-Chairmen. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  remember  there  was 
a  great  deal  of  conmient  on  It.  I  never  did 
see  a  copy  of  It. 

I  read  this  s|>eech  hurriedly.  I  saw  where 
you  said  this  is  either  a  great  idea  or  a  grand 
fallacy.  You  dldnt  undertake  to  say  It  was 
the  only  plan.  It  was  a  discussion  of  scholars 
and  intellectuals.  And  you  threw  this  out  as 
something  worthy  of  consideration,  as  I  un- 
derstand it,  that  Is  the  way  I  would  Interpret 
It.  But  you  are  now  here  before  this  com- 
mittee nominated  for  the  position  as  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy.  We  have  a  responsi- 
bility. We  have  a  responsibility  to  have 
some  idea  of  your  views. 

Do  you  think  today — as  you  outline  In 
your  speech — that  It  would  be  wise  for  us  to 
see  that  the  SAC  was  turned  over  to  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations? 
Mr.  NrrzE.  No,  I  see  nothing  that  would 
make  that  wise. 

Chairman  Rtjssell.  Do  you  have  any  in- 
tention in  your  position  of  power  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Navy  of  advocating  a  poUcy  that 
would  result  in  SAC  being  turned  over  to 
any  command  other  than  that  of  the  Com- 
mander In  Chief  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States? 
Mr.  NrrzE.  I  do  not,  sir. 
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Chairman  Russkll.  Mr.  Nltze.  I  think  you 
know  that  great  concern  ha«  be«n  expressed 
In  a  number  of  letters  and  telegrams  to 
members  of  the  committee  with  respect  to 
the  views  that  were  expressed  In  a  report  of 
section  n  of  the  Fifth  World  Order  Study 
Conference  that  was  convened  In  Cleveland 
in  November  1958  by  the  Department  of  In- 
ternational Affairs  of  the  National  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ  In  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  text  of  this  report 
indicates  that  yo«  were  the  chairman  of 
section  II. 

Some  of  the  views  expressed  In  this  report 
have  caused  many  persons  to  be  concerned 
about  your  nomination. 

In  all  candor.  I  must  say  that  I  would  be 
hesitant  to  vote,  myself,  for  the  confirmation 
of  a  man  to  serve  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
who  adhered  to  all  of  the  views  expressed 
in  this  report. 

Your  staff  has  furnished  us  a  compilation 
of  material  relating  to  the  circximstances  In 
which  this  report  was  prepared.  I  think  it 
would  be  well  at  this  Juncture  to  have  this 
compilation  printed  in  the  record  at  this 
point.  It  Includes  all  of  section  n,  as  well 
as  a  summation  or  compilation  that  was 
f \irnlshed  by  your  staff. 

As  I  understand  this  compilation,  it  indi- 
cates that  you  were  only  the  moderator  of 
section  n.  that  the  views  expressed  in  the 
report  of  this  section  are  not  necessarily 
yours,  and  that  In  fact  In  some  respects  your 
views  are  quite  contrary  to  those  expressed 
in  the  report. 

I  think  It  Important  to  clear  up  any  doubts 
that  might  exist  on  this  subject.  And  I  have 
a  few  questions  based  on  those  statements. 
In  asking  these  questions.  I  will  use  some 
quotes  that  are.  necessarily,  out  of  context. 
This  is  always  unfortunate,  but  in  any  event, 
the  entire  report  has  been  inserted  in  the 
record. 

This  report  states  that,  "We  are  agreed 
that  If  military  force  Is  to  be  used  it  should 
be  sanctioned  by,  and  under  the  control  of 
the  United  Nations." 
Does  that  statement  represent  your  views? 
Mr.  Nrrzx.  It  does  not,  Mr.  Chairman,  and 
It  did  not  at  the  time. 

Chairman  Russili,.  You  do  not  think  the 
utilization  of  military  forces  In  this  country 
should  be  dependent  upon  any  affirmative 
action  of  the  United  Nations? 

Mr.  Nrrzz.  I  do  not.  I  think  there  are 
many  potential  occasions  when  we  might 
have  to  use  force  ourselves,  even  though  not 
sanctioned  by  the  United  Nations. 

Chairman  Russzll.  And  can  you  conceive 
of  conditions  where  It  would  be  necessary  for 
the  United  States  to  utilize  Its  full  military 
force  even  If  this  were  contrary  to  the  ex- 
pressed views  and  resolutions  of  the  United 
Nations? 

Mr.  Nrrzi.  I  do.  I  would  hope  that  such 
an  occasion  would  not  arise. 

Chairman  Russeu..  I  am  sxire  we  all  would. 
At  least  I  hope  the  occasion  never  arises 
when  we  must  use  them.  In  any  event. 

Just  what  effect  do  you  think  we  should 
give  to  the  resolution  that  the 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  did  not  quite  understand  the 
question. 

Chairman  Russexl.  To  Just  what  extent 
do  you  think  we  should  be  guided  by  the 
views  of  the  United  Nations  in  the  utiliza- 
tion of  our  mUltary  forces?  Do  you  think 
that  we  should  wait  until  we  were  attacked 
before  we  would  utilize  them,  if  the  United 
Nations  had  not  approved  it.  or  disapproved 
it.  or  do  you  think  we  would  be  Justified  in 
using  them  In  a  peripheral  war.  pursuant  to 
our  obligation  under  some  worldwide  agree- 
ment, even  though  this  were  contrary  to  the 
present-day  opinion  of  the  United  Nations? 
Mr.  NrrzK.  I  agree  with  the  latter  point. 
I  think  we  should  use  them  IX  it  is  neces- 
sary, even  if  it  were  contrary  to  a  United 
Nations  resolution. 


It  would  seem  to  me.  however,  that  we 
did  have  an  advantage  In  the  Korean  war 
when  our  military  response  to  the  Korean 
war  was  In  conformity  with  the  United  Na- 
tions resolution. 

Chairman  Russkix.  Yea.  Of  course  we 
were  fortunate  in  one  extent  at  that  time. 
The  Russians  had  withdrawn,  as  I  recall  it, 
from  the  Security  Council. 

Mr.  Nrrza.  That  is  correct. 

Chairman  Russkll.  And  we  were  able  to 
get  the  approval  not  only  of  the  General 
Assembly,  but  of  the  Security  Council,  which 
would  not  have  been  the  case  If  the  Russians 
could  have  vetoed  the  action  In  the  Security 
Council. 

Do  you  draw  any  dlstfnction  as  to  action 
this  country  should  Uke.  as  to  whether  It 
has  been  approved  by  the  General  Assembly 
and  the  higher  group  in  the  United  Nations, 
or  do  you  think  It  should  depend  entirely 
upon  the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
our  national  interesU? 

Mr.  Nrrzx.  I  think  It  should  depend  upon 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and  our 
national  Interests. 

But  I  think  our  national  Interest  Is  to  be 
broadly  Interpreted.  I  think  it  is  important 
that  we  have  the  support  of  our  allies  and 
the  free  world  as  well. 

Chairman  Russxll.  Well,  do  you  think 
that  we  should  solicit  that  support  before 
taking  any  military  action? 

Mr.  Nrrz«.  I  do  not  think  that  would  apply 
in  many  conceivable  contingencies. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say  a  few  words  about 
the  substance  of  this? 

Chairman  Russxll.  Yes,  I  want  you  to 
make  as  full  a  statement  as  you  wish,  be- 
cause   it   is   an    important   matter. 

Mr.  NrrzE.  With  respect  to  this  National 
Council  of  Churches  meeting — this  was  a 
meeting  in  1958,  the  success  of  which  was 
of  very  much  interest  to  Mr.  Dulles  and  Mr. 
Ernest  Gross,  they  were  very  much  inter- 
ested that  that  be  a  successful  meeting. 
They  were  worried  that  it  would  not  turn 
out  well. 

Mr.  Gross  asked  me  whether  I  would  chair 
one  of  the  six  j>anels.  He  assured  me  before 
I  went  there  that  I  would  merely  preside.  1 
was  not  to  be  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  views  expressed  by  the  delegates  of  the 
27  denominations  of  the  Protestant  church 
who  were  there.      , 

They  hoped  that  as  presiding  officer  I 
might  put  forward  some  of  the  realities  of 
our  foreign  policy  and  the  necessities  of  our 
defense  posture  in  connection  therewith. 

I  tried  to  do  so.  I  was  unsuccessful.  And 
the  report  reflects  the  fact  that  I  was  unsuc- 
cessful. 

But  at  that  time  I  felt  that  almost  all  the 
views  in  that  panel  n  report  were  contrary 
to  what  I  thought  was  right,  and  I  still 
think  so. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  am  not  completely 
clear.  Did  the  members  of  this  section  sign 
this  report  or  not? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  They  voted  upon  the  report 
section  by  section.  Many  of  the  views  ex- 
pressed therein — well,  for  Instance,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  recognition  of  Communist 
China — this  was  unacceptable — the  view  ex- 
pressed there  was  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Dulles, 
who  made  the  principal  speech  at  the  con- 
ference. It  was  unacceptable  to  Mr.  Ernest 
Gross,  who  was  in  charge  of  that  division 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches.  It 
was  put  to  a  vote  of  the  full  plenum.  The 
full  plenum  voted,  as  I  remember,  more  than 
75  percent  In  favor  of  this  language,  which 
none  of  us  thought  was  correct. 

I  make  this  statement  only  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  way  In  which  the  conference  went. 

Chairman  Russxll.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  the  parliamentary  procedures.  I  regret 
to  say,  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 

Mr.  NiTzi.  I  wasn't  a  delegate,  did  not  have 
a  vote,  myself. 


Chairman  Russxll.  You  did  not  have  • 
vote? 

Mr.  Nrrzz.  No,  sir. 

Chairman  Rttssill.  That  Is  rather  remark- 
able, isn't  it — for  a  man  to  chair  a  seminar 
or  a  meeting  of  this  kind  without  partici- 
pating in  it,  or  having  any  power  of  partici- 
pation? 

Mr.  Nrra.  I  was  asked  to  do  this,  even 
though  I  was  not  a  memt>er. 

Chairman  Russxll.  Was  Mr.  Dulles  a 
member? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  He  was  a  member,  and.  as  I 
remember,  at  one  time  chairman  of  their 
governing  board. 

Chairman  Russell.  And  you  think  he 
was  a  delegate? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  He  made  the  principal  speech 
at  that  occasion. 
Chairman  Russell.  Did  he  have  a  vote? 
Mr.  NrrzE.  My  recollection  is  he  left  the 
meeting  before  the  final  votes  were  taken.  I 
believe  that  in  Mrs.  Eleanor  Dulles'  book  she 
relates  his  deep  unhappiness  with  this  par- 
ticular session  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches. 

Chairman  Russell.  Having  known  him 
personally.  I  know  he  was  very  unhappy  with 
any  recommendations  for  this  country  to 
recognize  Red  China.  But  the  thing  that 
concerned  me  was  if  there  was  one  person 
who  was  opposed  to  the  report,  under  the 
parliamentary  procedure  did  they  not  have 
the  authority  to  flle  a  minority  report?  In 
other  words,  was  this  report  of  your  section 
ever  submitted  to  the  entire  conference,  or 
was  it  Just  a  unilateral  action  within  each 
subdivision? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  My  recollection  Is  It  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  entire  conference  after  having 
been  developed  by  majority  vote  wtlhin  sec- 
tion n. 

Chairman  Russell.  Did  you  make  any 
statement  to  the  conference  to  Indicate  you 
disapproved  of  any  part  of  this  report? 

Mr.  Nrrzz.  I  wasn't  present  at  the  final 
conference  but  I  voiced  frequent  objections 
during  the  preparation  of  section  n.  After 
I  had  finished  doing  what  I  agreed  to  do.  to 
chair  that,  preside  over  that  panel.  I  left, 
as  did  the  cochalrman.  Mr.  Kenneth  Thomp- 
son. 

Chairman  Russell.  Were  you  not  appre- 
hensive. Mr.  Nltze.  that  the  views  of  this 
report  would  be  considered  your  views,  inas- 
much as  you  had  presided  over  this  section? 
Did  you.  anywhere,  at  anytime,  disavow 
these  views,  or  disassociate  yourself  from 
these  findings? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  To  the  best  of  my  recollection. 
I  did  not  see  the  final  conference  report 
until  Senator  Jackson.  3  days  after  my  nom- 
ination had  been  announced,  asked  me  about 
it,  and  I  didn't  know  what  he  was  referring 
to.  So  I  then  had  our  office  get  the  rec- 
ords of  the  National  Council  of  Churches, 
and  they  showed  me  the  report. 

TO  the  best  of  my  recollection,  this  Is  the 
first  time  that  I  was  aware  of  the  fact  that 
the  report  had  appeared  with  my  name  In  a 
position  which  might  seemingly  attribute 
these  views  to  me. 

The  fact  that  I  not  only  did  not  consider 
msrself  associated  with  the  report  but  also 
registered  my  concern  during  and  after  the 
conference  is  attested  by  the  letters  which 
the  chairman  has  entered  into  the  record. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  would  assiime  it  was 
carried  quite  widely  in  the  press  in  the  city 
where  the  meetings  were  held,  if  not  over 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

But  I  have  no  Information  as  to  that. 
I  haven't  made  any  detailed  inquiry  into 
It. 

I  assume  that  you  did  agree  with  some 
parts  of  the  report. 

Mr.  Nrrzi.  I  am  sure  there  must  be  some 
parts.  But.  as  I  say,  I  think  the  report 
contains  almost  every  view  that  I  disagree 
with. 
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Chairman  Russell.  Well,  you  have  read 
the  report  several  years  after  the  session 
that  you  chaired  had  made  the  report.  I 
assume  you  have  read  It,  since  Senator  Jack- 
son called  it  to  your  attention. 

Mr.  NrrTE.  I  did. 

Chairman  Russell.  Are  you  familiar  with 
the  part  that  recommends  that  the  United 
States  should  continue  Its  siispenslon  of 
nuclear  tests  unilaterally.  If  necessary,  for  a 
sufficient  period  of  time  to  permit  explora- 
tion of  the  possibilities  of  a  definitive  Inter- 
national agreement  In  this  area? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  am  trying  to  recollect  what 
my  views  were  on  that  particular  thing  at 
the  time. 

Chairman  Russell.  If  you  don't  recall  the 
exact  wording,  perhaps  you  can  tell  the  com- 
mittee now  Jxist  what  are  your  views  on 
disarmament  generally,  particularly  with  re- 
spect to  measures  of  inspection  and  control 
in  an  agreement  for  International  disarm- 
ament. 

Mr.  Nrrzx.  Now  that  I  have  thought  back 
on  the  preceding  question,  I  believe  the  word 
"unilateral  suspension"  Is  In  there. 

Chairman  Russell.  Yes,  sir;  It  Is. 

Mr.  NrrzE.  And  this  I  disagree  with.  I 
think  my  recollection  is  I  disagreed  with  it 
at  the  time. 

Chairman  Russell.  Well,  all  of  us,  I  think, 
are  in  favor  of  disarmament.  We  all  have 
ovir  own  particular  formula  for  disarmament 
And  they  differ  very  widely. 

Do  you  mind  telling  us  generally,  since 
you  are  In  a  position  where  your  views  have 
Influence,  what  your  views  are  on  disarma- 
ment agreements.  Inspection,  and  whether 
there  should  be  comprehensive  procedures 
to  assure  compliance  with  the  agreement? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  With  respect  to  the  test  ban 
agreement,  I  did  support  the  test  ban  agree- 
ment as  it  has  been  approved,  and  I  support 
Mr.  McNamara's  testimony  with  respect  to 
the  test  ban  agreement. 

NrrZE  AND  BUNBT  NOMINATIONS 

Chairman  Russell.  You  are  in  good  com- 
pany there  with  many  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate, even  though  I  happen  to  be  In  the  unfor- 
tunate minority. 

Mr.  NrrzE.  With  respect  to  disarmament 
agreements  reducing  and  controlling  arma- 
ments, there  it  would  seem  to  me  they  would 
be  quite  unwise  unless  they  provided 
thorough  inspection,  adequate  Inspection 
provisions. 

Chairman  Russell.  Do  you  think  It  Is 
possible  to  have  a  system  of  inspection  that 
would  protect  the  Interests  of  this  country 
without  it  being  onslte?  Do  you  believe  it 
can  l>e  a  treaty  by  means  of  devices,  black 
boxes,  and  things  of  that  kind? 

Mr.  NrrzK.  I  do  not  have  confidence  In 
black  boxes,  and  I  think  I  so  testified  before 
the  Stennls  subcommittee  when  It  was 
having  hearings  on  the  test  ban  treaty,  when 
a  comprehensive  test  ban  treaty  was  under 
discussion.  I  think  the  utility  of  black 
boxes — there  may  be  some  utility  of  black 
boxes  in  a  test  ban,  a  comprehensive  test 
ban  agreement.  But  I  do  not  believe  that 
one  can  rely  Just  on  the  black  boxes. 

Chairman  Russell.  There  is  another  state- 
ment in  the  report,  and  I  quote: 

"Until  substantial  progress  has  been  made 
toward  disarmament  we  must  use  all  our 
influence  to  see  that  wisdom  and  Imagina- 
tion are  used  In  limiting  and  controlling 
military  force." 

I  am  curious  to  know  what  that  state- 
ment means.     I  am  a  little  confused. 

You  say  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  It — 
that  you  Just  chaired  the  section.  But  to 
what  extent  would  you  endorse  any  injunc- 
tion of  this  nature,  limiting  and  controlling 
military  force? 

Mr.  NiTZE.  To  the  extent  that  it  was  sug- 
gested by  my  introductory  statement.  I 
think  at  the  end  of  my  introductory  state- 
ment I  said  I  believe  taiat  only  by  maintain- 


ing this  superiority  of  strategic  and  non- 
strategic  military  force  can  the  United  States 
have  the  optimum  opportunity  to  use  Its 
military  power  short  ot  war  to  support  Its 
foreign  policy  or  be  In  a  position  to  win  a 
military  victory  at  the  lowest  level  of  conflict 
adequate  to  do  the  Job  if  war  should  never- 
theless occur. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  assume  by  the  lowest 
level  of  conflict  adequate  to  do  the  Job, 
that  you  have  in  mind  avoiding.  If  we  can, 
nuclear  war. 

Mr.  NiTZE.  If  that  Is  possible,  and  If  we 
can  still  achieve  our  objectives  without  so 
doing,  it  seems  to  me  this  Is  an  Important 
objective  for  us  to  have. 

Chairman  Russell.  If  we  could  avoid  it, 
we  would  limit  It  to  conventional  weapons. 

Mr.  NiTZE.  If  we  could  avoid  It  and  still 
achieve  our  objectives. 

Chairman  Russell.  A  number  of  the  com- 
munications I  have  received  with  respect  to 
your  nomination  quote  this  sentence  from 
the  report: 

"Since  we  as  Christians  oould  not  ourselves 
press  the  buttons  for  such  destruction,  we 
must  now  declare  our  conviction  that  we 
cannot  support  the  concept  of  nuclear  retali- 
ation or  preventive  war." 

Now,  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy  it  might  be 
necessary  for  you  to  participate  In  pressing 
the  button  that  would  set  In  motion  one  of 
our  most  formidable  nuclear  weapons,  the 
Polaris  submarine.  Do  you  have  any  reser- 
vations about  nuclear  retaliation  if  we  should 
be   attacked   by   nuclear  weapons? 

Mr.  Nrrzz.  I  do  not,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Russell.  You  have  no  reserva- 
tion whatsoever? 

Mr.  NiTZE.  No,  sir.  That  particular  sec- 
tion I  remember  taking  violent  exception  to 
at  the  time  of  the  conference.  And  the 
steering  committee  at  the  time  of  the  con- 
ference also  took  exception  to  It,  and  I  be- 
lieve there  was  some  language  put  into  the 
report  which  registered  that  disagreement. 

Chairman  Russell.  So  you  personally  be- 
lieve that  a  person  could  be  a  Christian  and 
believe  In  nuclear  retaliation  all  at  the  same 
Ume? 

Mr.  NtTzc.  I  do. 

Chairman  Russell.  Mr.  Nltze,  this  report 
states  that — 

"Washington  should  encourage  the  Chi- 
nese Nationalist  Government  to  evacuate  ex- 
posed positions  that  may  be  militarily  un- 
sound and  politically  detrimental." 

I  don't  see  how  we  could  avoid  the  con- 
clvislon  that  that  refers  to  Quemoy  and  Mat- 
su,  at  least,  II  nothing  else. 

Did  you  in  1958,  or  do  you  today,  believe 
that  we  should  pressure  the  Chinese  Nation- 
alists to  evacuate  Quemoy  and  Matsu? 

Mr.  Nrrzx.  I  do  not  think  so  today.  My 
recollection  Is  In  1958  I  did  think  so. 

Chairman  Russell.  It  might  help  some  of 
us  In  our  thinking  If  you  tell  us  what 
brought  about  the  change  In  your  thinking 
on  that  subject. 

Mr.  Nrrzz.  At  that  time,  as  I  remember  it, 
the  U.S.  planning  was  that  In  the  event  of 
an  attack  on  Quemoy  and  Matsu,  the  re- 
sponse would  be  a  nuclear  response.  It  did 
not  seem  to  me  that  Quemoy  and  Matsu, 
which  were  right  close  to  the  border,  to  the 
coast  of  China,  which  were  not  part  of  our 
security  guarantee,  would  merit  that  kind  of 
response. 

Subsequently,  when  the  threat  really  de- 
veloped against  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  were  able  to  hold  them 
wth  logistic  support  from  the  United  States, 
and  BO  it  turned  out  that  you  could  hold  the 
position  without  taking  what  had  been  the 
planned  action. 

Chairman  Russell.  You  don't  think  the 
Chinese  Nationalists  could  hold  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  If  Red  China  made  an  all-out  assault 
on  them? 

Mr.  Nrrzz.  With  our  support,  I  think  they 
can. 


Chairman  Russkt.t..  I  mean  without  our 
active  participation. 

Mr.  Nmz.  As  it  tiirned  out  at  that  time 
they  were  able  to. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  understand  that. 
But  you  don't  think  firing  several  thousand 
shells  out  there  was  an  all-ottt  attack  on 
Quemoy  and  Matsu.  Do  you  think  that  the 
Nationalist  Chinese  could  hold  wltttout  the 
7th  Fleet  which  wo\ild  be  under  your  com- 
mand? 

Mr.  NiTzz.  If  it  were  necessary  for  the  7th 
Fleet  to  support  them,  that  Is,  if  the  actions 
which  we  took  back  in  1958  and  1959  were  not 
adequate,  then  we  wovUd  have  to  use  the  7th 
Fleet  in  support  of  Quemoy  and  Matsu. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  believe  at  one  time 
you  held  some  position  of  trust  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  Elsenhower  administration,  did 
you  not? 

Mr.  NiTzc.  I  did,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Chairman  Rtjssell.  Policy  planning  staff? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  It  continued  over  from  the  Tru- 
man days,  through  the  first  6  months  of  the 
Elsenhower  administration. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  thought  you  were  an 
expert  in  planning. 

Did  you  disagree  with  the  position  of  the 
U.S.  Government  with  respect  to  Quemoy  and 
Matsu  In  the  Elsenhower  administration, 
when  we  took  a  position  on  that  matter,  and 
the  Senate  passed  a  resolution  on  It? 

Mr.  NrrzE.  I  do  not  recollect  that  this  issue 
came  up  during  the  period  January  to  June 
1953. 

Chairman  Russell.  I  did  not  mean  to  say 
It  did.    As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  know  It  did  not. 

But,  at  that  time,  were  you  still  of  the 
opinion  that  we  could  not  participate  In 
Quemoy's  and  Matsu's  defense  without  the 
\ise  of  nuclear  weapons? 

That  seemed  to  be  the  predicate  you  laid 
for  your  belief  at  that  time,  that  we  should 
not  help  defend  Quemoy  and  Matsu.  I  was 
In  some  of  those  conferences.  I  never  heard 
anybody  say  we  had  to  \ise  nuclear  weapons. 
The  question  was  whether  the  President 
should  have  the  authority  to  commit  our 
forces  to  their  defense.  And  we  generally 
talked  about  the  7th  Fleet. 

Did  you  approve  or  disapprove  of  that 
action?     You  are  familiar  with  it. 

Mr.  NiTZE.  I  did  not  believe  that  I  was — 
I  was  not  in  support  of  that  resolution  at 
that  time. 

Senator  Btrd  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  he  mean  he  does  not  believe  he 
was  In  support  of  the  resolution,  or  does  he 
mean  that  he  was  In  support  of  the  resolu- 
tion? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNoxm  in  the  chair).  The  question  is. 
Will  the  Senate  advise  and  consent  to  the 
nomination  of  Paul  H.  Nitze,  of  Mary- 
land, to  be  Secretary  of  the  Navy? 

The  nomination  was  confirmed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  President  be 
Immediately  notified  of  the  confirmation 
of  the  nomination.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
President  will  be  notified  forthwith  of  the 
confirmation  of  the  nomination. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  resume  the  consideration 
of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  leg- 
islative business. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  It  Is 
anticipated  that  between  now  and  12:13 
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p.m.  there  will  be  only  a  few  brief  re- 
marks and  a  quorum  call.  At  12:13  the 
Senate  will  leave  the  Chamber  In  a  body 
to  attend  the  Joint  meeting  with  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

I  hope  that  Senators  who  obtain  the 
floor  during  the  interim  will  give  the 
leadership  an  opportunity  at  approxi- 
mately 12:05,  to  ask  for  a  quorum  call 
to  enable  Senators  to  come  to  the  Cham- 
ber. 

It  is  anticipated  that  after  the  recon- 
vening of  the  Senate,  following  its  re- 
turn to  the  Chamber  after  listening  to 
the  message  of  the  President,  a  motion 
will  be  made  by  the  distingiilshed  Chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions to  consider  a  continuing  resolution. 


PROPOSAL  FOR  INVESTIGATION  OP 
ASSASSINATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  majority  leader  will  hear  me  out,  be- 
cause I  desire  to  speak  on  a  subject  to 
which  I  wish  to  direct  his  attention. 

Yesterday  there  was  considerable  dis- 
cussion in  the  Chamber,  in  which  I  par- 
ticipated, not  by  any  advance  design, 
but  only  because  I  was  moved  to  do  so 
by  the  discussion,  concerning  the  na- 
tional calamity  which  befell  the  country 
in  the  assassination  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent, John  P.  Kennedy.  The  discussion 
related  to  how  the  American  people 
might  have  at  one  time  and  place,  and 
in  the  most  authoritative  way.  an  assess- 
ment of  what  occurred  and  of  what 
might  be  done  to  avoid  ever  again  any 
such  dreadful  eventuality. 

The  sequel  to  that  discussion  came  in 
an  announcement  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkskn] 
that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary would  undertake  a  complete  in- 
quiry, as  is  indeed  its  right.  In  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  one  could  have  proceeded, 
for  example,  by  way  of  a  national  com- 
mission. If  a  similar  situation  had  faced 
the  British  or  the  Canadian  people,  it 
undoubtedly  would  have  resulted  in  the 
appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission  con- 
sisting of  the  most  distinguished  people 
in  the  country,  including  legislators  and 
judges,  to  bring  to  the  nation  its  authori- 
tative assessment,  report,  and  recom- 
mendation. In  our  case,  that  does  not 
necessarily  have  to  be  the  way  the  In- 
vestigation should  be  made;  however,  it 
Is  still  a  possibility. 

Speaking  as  one  American  and  one 
Senator  of  conscience,  I  am  entirely  sat- 
isfied that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  should  conduct  the  investiga- 
tion. But  I  urge  and  hope  that  the  lead- 
ership could,  by  arrangement  with  the 
President  and  the  leaders  in  the  other 
body,  see  to  it  that  the  only  investigation 
to  which  the  American  people  would  look 
would  be  the  Senate  investigation.  The 
members  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  are  dedicated,  high- 
minded,  capable  Americans.  The  staff 
would  be  of  the  best.  The  executive  de- 
partment would  cooperate  fvilly  in  such 
an  investigation. 

Americans  are  concerned  that  there 
will  not  be  an  investigation  by  the  Sen- 
ate, that  there  will  not  be  an  investiga- 


tion by  the  House,  since  the  President 
has  already  ordered  an  investigation  to 
be  made  by  the  FBI,  with  its  report  to  be 
made  public.  Other  people  may  have 
other  ideas,  which  would  only  result  in 
so  much  confusion  concerning  this  terri- 
ble, serious,  national  situation. 

So  I  address  a  plea  to  the  leadership 
that,  within  the  limits  of  their  authority, 
they  do  their  utmost  to  bring  about  a 
situation  in  which,  if  the  die  is  cast  that 
way — and,  as  I  say,  I  am  sure  it  can  be 
done,  and  done  superbly  well — the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  will  be  the 
investigating  body,  and  that  everybody's 
ideas  and  everybody's  desires  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  whole  situation  may  be 
pooled  in  that  committee,  and  that  its 
report  be  the  authoritative  report  to  the 
people. 

I  assure  the  leaders  that  the  people 
will  not  be  satisfied  with  anything  but  an 
authoritative  report  and  recommenda- 
tions on  the  highest  national  level,  rep- 
resenting the  entire  Nation.  If  the  peo- 
ple are  given  bits  and  pieces,  many  Amer- 
icans wiD  be  left  dissatisfied,  and  we 
would  be  derelict  in  our  responsibility  to 
the  country. 

I  suggest  this  procedure  to  the  leaders, 
who  I  know  have  the  utmost  good  con- 
science on  this  subject,  and  are  most  de- 
sirous of  seeing  this  dreadful,  serious, 
tragic  national  duty  performed,  as  I  said 
yesterday,  with  the  dignity  that  Mrs. 
Kennedy  showed  to  the  Nation  we  are 
capable  of  as  a  people. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield? 
Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day, after  a  conference  with  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  a  majority  of  that  committee,  we 
came  to  about  the  same  conclusion;  that 
is,  that  the  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciai-y  is  the  proper  instrumentality 
to  conduct  the  investigation,  to  tie  all 
the  information  together.  It  was  also 
the  belief  that  the  committee  should 
"tool"  and  organize  for  such  an  investi- 
gation, so  that  it  would  be  thorough  in 
every  respect.  I  believe  we  can  con- 
summate that  end;  we  shall  certainly  try 
to  do  so. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  am  grateful  to  the 
minority  leader.  I  am  sure  the  country 
will  be.  I  hope  that  the  one  central  idea 
that  the  committee  will  have,  the  one 
report  which  will  speak  for  the  whole 
Nation,  Is  that  which  will  find  the  most 
congenial  echo  in  the  hearts  of  every 
American. 
I  thank  the  minority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
many  questions  are  connected  with  the 
assassination  of  last  Friday  which  have 
not  been  answered.  Too  many  questions 
remain.  Those  questions  must,  and  I 
am  sure  they  will,  be  answered  before 
Federal  Government  in  the  person  of  the 
Executive  and  in  the  person  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate 
will  be  through  with  their  Investigations. 


TRUTH  IN  LENDING 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  recently 
the  Subcommittee  on  Production  and 
Stabilization  of  the  Committee  on  Bank- 


ing and  Currency  held  out-of-town  hear- 
ings in  three  cities  on  S.  750,  the  truth- 
in-lendlng  bill. 

This  bin  simply  requires  that  all 
lenders  and  credit  extenders  fully  dis- 
close to  the  customer  the  interest  rates 
or  finance  charges  involved  in  consumer 
credit  transactions.  It  would  not  in  any 
way  attempt  to  regulate  or  control  the 
terms  of  credit  but  merely  requires  full 
disclosure  of  credit  costs  so  that  the  con- 
sumer may  have  full  information  in  order 
to  make  intelligent  choices  about  using 
credit. 

Unfortunately  some  powerful  elements 
in  the  finance  industry  are  opposed  to 
this  bill,  and  so  far  the  opposition  has 
been  able  to  keep  this  legislation  bottled 
up  in  the  Production  and  Stabilization 
Subcommittee. 

Earlier  this  summer,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas],  the 
author  of  the  truth-in-lending  bill,  indi- 
cated his  wish  that  additional  hearings 
be  held  on  the  bill  In  various  cities 
throughout  the  country.  I  am  delighted 
to  say  that  the  committee  received  a 
warm  invitation  to  hold  hearings  in 
Pittsburgh  from  many  local  labor  and 
public -spirited  groups.  Moreover,  the 
citizens  of  Pittsburgh  have  formed  a  local 
truth-in-lending  committee. 

I  am  also  pleased  that  so  many  of 
Pittsburgh's  leading  citizens  and  repre- 
sentatives of  leading  organizations 
turned  out  to  testify  In  support  of  the 
bill.  Among  those  appearing  to  endorse 
this  legislation  were  Mayor  Joseph  M. 
Barr,  Allegheny  County  Commissioner 
John  E.  McGrady,  Ell  wood  C.  Knapp. 
president  of  the  Friendship  Savings  & 
Loan  Association.  Mr.  William  Lawry,  a 
director  of  the  Pennsylvania  Credit  Union 
League.  Mr.  Paul  Normile,  director.  Dis- 
trict 16  of  the  United  Steelworkers.  Mrs. 
Margaret  L.  Martin,  chairman  of  the 
Women's  Activities  Department,  Alle- 
gheny Labor  Council,  Mr.  WilUam  J. 
Hart,  president  of  the  Allegheny  County 
Labor  Council,  Miss  Kathryn  Knapp.  of 
the  Catholic  Social  Services,  as  well  as 
representatives  from  the  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  Diocese,  the  St.  Vincent  DePaul 
Society,  the  Society  for  the  Improvement 
of  the  Poor,  and  many  others. 

Indeed,  there  were  more  witnesses 
than  the  subcommittee  could  possibly 
accommodate  during  the  1-day  hearing 
In  Pittsburgh.  I  am  delighted  that  there 
Is  such  strong  support  for  the  truth-ln- 
lending  bill  In  the  Pittsburgh  area  and 
that  so  many  of  Pittsburgh's  citizens 
have  taken  such  an  interest  in  the  prob- 
lems caused  by  consumer  credit  abuses. 
Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  very  excellent  article  on  the 
Pittsburgh  truth-in-lending  hearings, 
which  was  published  In  the  October  1963 
Issue  of  the  newspaper  Steel  Labor,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Personal  Expksiences  Aixeo  at  Truth-in- 
LKNDINa  Hkarings 
The  right  to  know  U  all  that  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas,  Democrat,  of  Illlnola.  la  asking 
for  In  his  tmth-ln-lendlng  bill  which  will  re- 
quire only  that  all  lenders  and  credit  sellers 
fully  disclose  to  the  consumer  the  costs  of 
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using  credit  in  an   accurate   and   uniform 
manner. 

Pittsburgh.  Pa.,  was  the  scene  of  one  of 
fo\ir  out-of-town  hearings  authorized  by  the 
Production  and  Stabilization  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Ckrni- 
mlttee  of  which  Senator  Douolas  Is  chair- 
man. Members  of  the  United  Steelworkers 
of  America  led  the  list  of  witnesses  testify- 
ing from  their  personal  experiences  on  loans 
made  from  finance  companies  at  interest 
rates  which  committee  stail  members  quickly 
computed  as  ranging  from  26  to  73  percent. 

The  United  Steelworkers  of  America,  guid- 
ed by  Director  Paul  Normile  of  district  16, 
spearheaded  a  citizens'  committee  to  gener- 
ate support  for  the  bill  by. enlisting  the  aid 
of  individuals  and  organizations.  The  re- 
sponse was  tremendous  from  all  labor  unions 
In  the  area  and  other  organizations  that 
wanted  to  be  heard  such  as  credit  unions, 
savings  and  loan  aesoclatlons.  Pittsburgh 
Catholic  diocese.  St.  Vincent  DePaul  Society, 
Improvement  of  the  Poor,  and  city  and  covm- 
ty  administration  ofltolals. 

There  were  so  many  witnesses  willing  to 
testify  In  support  of  this  bill  that  the  limited 
time  allotted  to  the  bearing  prevented  them 
from  appearing. 

It  was  clear  from  the  evidence  submitted 
at  the  day-long  hearings  In  the  Federal 
Building  In  Pittsburgh  which  overflowed 
courtroom  6  why  the  reactionary  and  con- 
servative members  of  the  committee  opposed 
Senator  Douglas'  suggestion  that  the  com- 
mittee go  into  commtuiltles  to  get  grassroots 
testimony  on  consumer  credit   abuses. 

The  subcommittee  voted  to  authorize 
out-of-town  hearings  on  the  truth-ln-lend- 
Ing  bill  In  May.  However,  because  of  a  par- 
liamentary objection  to  the  vote  taken  at 
that  time,  the  full  Banking  and  Currency 
Committee  met  on  July  17  to  reconsider  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  out-of-town 
hearings  should  be  held  on  the  trutb-ln- 
lendlng  bill.  On  July  17,  the  committee  re- 
affirmed the  decision  of  the  Production  and 
Stabilization  Subcommittee  to  hold  out-of- 
town  hearings  on  S.  760  by  an  8-to-7  vote. 

Two  members  of  the  committee  who  voted 
against  holding  out-of-town  hearings  were 
Senator  Wallace  F.  BENNrrr.  Republican,  of 
Utah,  and  Senator  Milwako  L.  Simpson.  Re- 
publican, of  Wyoming,  both  of  whom  accom- 
panied Senator  Douclas  to  Pittsburgh  and 
Indicated  strong  opposition  to  the  bill. 

The  battle  lines  on  this  Senate  bill  have 
been  drawn.  Those  In  favor  of  the  truth-ln- 
lendlng  bill  Include  almost  everybody  who 
buys  on  the  Installment  plan.  The  opponents 
of  the  bill  Include  the  powerful,  well-financed 
lobbies  in  Washington  such  as  small  loan 
companies,  retail  merchants  association, 
automobile  dealers,  particularly  \ised  car 
merchants.  American  Bankers  Association. 
American  Bar  Association,  and  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  opposition  within  the  committee  Is 
represented  by  Senator  Wallace  P.  Bennett. 
a  well-known  Salt  Lake  City  automobile 
dealer  and  a  former  president  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers.  His 
brother.  Harold  H.  Bennett,  also  a  Salt  Lake 
City  businessman,  Is  the  president  of  the 
National  Retail  Merchants  Association,  an 
organization  devoted  to  the  defeat  of  the 
bill. 

"It  seems  Incredible  that  there  is  so  much 
opposition  to  this  bin,"  stated  William  J. 
Hart  at  the  Pittsburgh  hearing.  Mr.  Hart 
Is  president  of  the  Allegheny  County  Labor 
Council,  APL-CIO.  which  represents  approx- 
imately 160.000  union  members  In  Allegheny 
County.  He  also  serves  as  director  of  Dis- 
trict 19,  United  Steelworkers  of  America. 
Continuing,  he  asked:  "Why  the  objection 
to  a  law  which  would  merely  require  busi- 
nessmen and  lenders  to  state  in  plain  Eng- 
lish exactly  what  they  charge  for  their  mer- 
chandise and  the  cost  of  credit?  The  pub- 
lic and  our  Nation  need  the  Douglas  truth- 


in-lending  bill  and  It  should  be  enacted  as 
soon  as  possible." 

Joseph  Martonlc,  a  steelworker,  said  he 
borrowed  $152  which  he  paid  back  at  the 
rate  of  $11  a  month  for  24  months,  a  total 
of  $264,  which  staff  workers  for  both  Repub- 
lican Senators  and  Senator  Douglas  flgvued 
at  73  percent  Interest.  "I  was  sucked  In  real 
good,"  Martonlc  testified. 

Speaking  as  an  official  representative  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Catholic  Diocese,  Miss  Kath- 
r3rn  Knapp  of  the  Catholic  Social  Services 
Indicated  the  church's  strong  support  of  the 
truth-ln-lendlng  bill  and  urged  inunedl- 
ate  enactment  for  the  protection  of  con- 
sumers. 

Representing  the  Friendship  Federal  Sav- 
ings &  Loan  Association  of  Pittsburgh,  Mr. 
C.  Ellwood  Knapp  urged  passage  of  the  bill, 
stating:  "It  Is  In  the  belief  that  applicants 
for  credit  might  be  more  reasonable  in  assum- 
ing debt  if  they  understood  the  real  costs 
thereof  and  that  credit,  like  all  other  com- 
modities, should  be  sold  at  a  price  buyers 
understand." 

A.  William  Lawry,  director  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Credit  Union  League  and  the  Credit 
Union  National  Association,  i^peared  as  a 
witness  and  urged  the  committee  to  act 
favorably  on  the  truth-ln-Iendlng  bill. 

The  Women's  Activities  Department 
(WAD)  of  the  Allegheny  County  Labor  Coun- 
cil, AFL-CIO  was  represented  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet L.  Martin,  who  told  the  conunlttee: 
"Since  women  today  do  most  of  the  family 
budgeting  and  purchasing,  any  way  in  which 
we  can  learn  to  do  this  more  economically 
and  wisely  would  be  welcomed.  And  In 
fact — this  information  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary because  of  the  complex  manner  In  which 
goods  and  services  are  marketed  today. 

"The  truth-ln-lendlng  bill  provides  that 
the  amount  of  Interest  charged  on  a  tlme- 
pa3rment  contract  must  be  stated  in  two  ways 
on  the  face  of  the  contract.  In  dollars  and 
cents  for  the  total  time  the  contract  runs  and 
the  simple  annual  rate  on  the  outstanding 
balance.  We  hope  that  this  bill  will  be 
brought  out  of  committee,  voted  on  by  the 
Senate  and  enacted  Into  law  as  qiilckly  as 
possible,"  she  said. 

The  hearings  In  Pittsburgh  certainly 
demonstrated  to  Senator  Douglas,  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill,  that  there  Is  a  vital  need 
for  legislation  to  require  the  full  disclosure 
of  the  costs  of  consumer  credit.  Senator 
DouGUiS  said  "my  bill  would  not  in  any  way 
regulate  credit  costs,  charges,  or  Interest 
rates.  All  we  ask  Is  that  the  consumer  be 
told  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and  nothing 
but  the  truth  about  the  cost  of  credit. 

"Today,  consxuners  owe  more  than  $235 
billion  In  their  personal  debts — approxi- 
mately $171  billion  on  their  homes  and  $64 
billion  In  short-  and  Intermediate-term  debt. 
On  this  personal  debt,  consumers  last  year 
paid  out  approximately  $15  to  $17  billion  In 
Interest  and  finance  charges." 

Douglas  concluded,  "we  must  restore  con- 
sumer sovereignty  in  the  consumer  credit 
marketplace.  Every  individual  has  the  right 
to  know  what  he  is  paying  for  credit." 

President  Kennedy  has  strongly  urged  en- 
actment of  truth-ln-lendlng  legislation. 

In  his  consumer  protection  message  last 
spring  he  said:  "Excessive  and  untimely  use 
of  credit  arising  out  of  ignorance  of  its  true 
cost  Is  harmful  lx>th  to  the  stability  of  the 
economy  and  to  the  welfare  of  the  public. 

"Legislation  should  therefore  be  enacted 
requiring  lenders  and  vendors  to  disclose  to 
borrowers  in  advance  the  actual  amounts  and 
rates  which  they  will  be  paying  for  credit. 
Such  legislation,  similar  In  this  sense  to  the 
truth-ln-securitles  laws  of  1933-34  would 
not  control  prices  or  charges.  But  it  would 
require  full  disclosure  to  installment  buyers 
and  other  prospective  credit  users,  and  thus 
permit  consumers  to  make  Informed  decisions 
before  signing  on  the  dotted  line." 

Pittsburgh  Mayor  Joseph  M.  Barr,  Alle- 
gheny  County   Commissioner  John   E.   Mc- 


Grady. and  State  Senator  Paul  Mahady. 
Latrobe,  Pa.,  urged  enactment  of  the  truth- 
ln-lendlng  legislation. 


FEDERAL  ADVISORY  COUNCIL  ON 
THE  ARTS  AND  A  NATIONAL  ARTS 
FOUNDATION 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
Special  Subcommittee  on  the  Arts  has 
recently  concluded  hearings  on  bills  in- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  to  provide  for  a 
Federal  Advisory  CouncU  on  the  Arts  and 
a  National  Arts  Foundation.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  cosponsor  these  bills  and 
to  serve  on  this  subcommittee  in  tills 
Congress  and  In  the  87th  Congress  as 
well. 

The  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  In 
this  Congress  and  the  last  is  Senator 
Claiborne  Pell,  of  Rhode  Island.  He 
has  contributed  determined  leadership 
and  effort  to  the  goal  of  enacting  legisla- 
tion to  provide  encouragement  and  as- 
sistance to  the  arts.  He  deserves  the 
thanks  of  all  of  us  In  this  regard. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cle entitled  "Claiborne  Pell.  A  Profile." 
written  by  Daniel  Mlllsaps.  and  pub- 
lished In  Art  Voices  for  October  1963,  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record.  I 
am  glad  that  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  [Mr.  Pell]  has  won  this  recogni- 
tion from  the  arts  world  he  serves  so 
well. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  I  hope  very  much  that 
President  Johnson  will  take  the  same  in- 
terest In  the  future  of  the  country's  cul- 
tural field  that  President  Kennedy  did. 
and  that  he  will  go  through  with  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Advisory  Committee  on 
the  Arts.  This  action  is  well  imderway 
and  Is  an  essential  first  step  In  the  out- 
standing work  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  has  referred,  to 
which  he  and  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  Humphrey]  and  the  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  PellI  are  par- 
ties, and  to  which  I  have  made  my  con- 
tribution during  past  years. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Claiborne  Pell,  Senator  From  Rhode  Island. 

THE  KXT  FIGXTRE  IN  ART  LEGISLATION 

(By  Daniel  Mlllsaps) 

Forty-flve-year-old  Claiborne  Pell,  who  Is 
a  key  figure  In  current  art  and  Government 
legislation  In  the  U.S.  Senate,  divides  his 
time  between  Washington  and  Newport.  RJ. 
Educated  at  Olbb's  Preparatory  School  in 
London  and  at  Princeton  and  Columbia  Uni- 
versities here,  he  served  as  an  officer  In  the 
U.S.  Coast  Guard  during  World  War  n.  He 
then  had  7  years  of  duty  with  the  State  De- 
partment In  Czechoslovakia  and  Italy  before 
being  elected  to  the  Senate  In  1960.  His  fore- 
bears Include  many  statesmen;  his  father, 
Herbert,  was  for  a  time  Ambassador  to  Portu- 
gal and  Hungary  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Hovise 
of  Representatives  from  New  York.  His  step- 
mother Is  Olive  Blgelow  Pell,  the  portrait 
painter. 

Pell  Is  married  to  former  Nuala  O'Donnell, 
a  close  niece  of  Huntington  Hartford,  the  art 
patron.  She  adds  vivacious  charm  to  their 
Georgetown  home  in  Washington  where  they 
entertain  other  socially  prominent  guests  and 
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are  surrounded  by  many  beautiful  objects  of 
art.  mostly  Inherited  by  the  young  Senator 
from  hla  family.  Their  four  children  and 
two  dogs  make  a  Uvaly  hou— hold  when  they 
can  all  arrange  to  b«  together. 

Senator  Pxli.*8  Interest  In  art  began  quite 
early  and  be  mlnored  In  art  history  and  ap- 
preciation at  Princeton.  One  of  hla  daaa- 
mates  there  was  Livingston  Blddle.  the  au- 
thor of  the  well  known  novel  "Main  Line." 
Recently  P«ll  brought  Blddle  down  from 
Philadelphia  to  work  on  his  staff  with  part 
of  his  duties  being  directed  at  the  details 
connected  with  legislation  In  the  arte. 

Last  year  Pxll  was  named  head  of  the 
subcommittee  which  heard  testimony  by 
many  leaders  In  the  art  world  to  get  their 
views  on  three  bills  then  being  considered. 
He  conducted  the  hearings  most  efficiently 
and  lent  a  sympathetic  ear  to  all  the  testi- 
mony both  pro  and  con.  His  subcommittee 
approved  a  combined  version  of  the  bills 
which  was  passed  by  the  Senate  but  died  at 
the  end  of  the  session  without  any  action 
having  been  taken  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. This  year  Pill  is  expected  to  be 
selected  to  head  the  same  group  and  he  says 
he  will  work  toward  passing  something  out 
of  committee  which  will  be  acceptable  to  the 
full  Senate  as  well  as  having  a  chance  of 
passage  by  the  House. 

PxLL  also  has  another  official  duty  In  the 
Senate  which  can  affect  Government  and  art 
relationships.  He  has  been  named  head  of 
the  subcommittee  which  oversees  the  oper- 
ation of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The 
major  art  collectlona  belonging  to  the  U.S. 
Government  come  under  this  Institution. 
The  subcommittee  has  been  in  existence 
since  ld47  but  there  has  never  been  a  meet- 
ing. Pell  plans  to  have  meetings  soon  and 
hopes  to  achieve  more  ntallty  In  the  pro- 
grams of  the  Institution.  He  la  the  man  to 
whom  suggestions  may  be  made  for  expan- 
sion of  the  collections  and  any  other  Improve- 
ments thought  desirable. 

Senator  Pn,L  believes  In  bringing  "art  to 
the  people."  and  he  has  some  pet  projects 
of  his  own  In  this  field.  At  his  personal  ex- 
pense last  year  he  arranged  for  a  pilot  pro- 
gram of  exhibits  of  reproductions  of  master 
works  to  be  shown  In  his  State.  He  worked 
with  John  Walker  of  the  National  Gallery  to 
send  framed  prints  of  both  traditional  and 
more  modem  art  to  city  halls  in  Rhode  Is- 
land for  a  10-month  tour.  His  idea  met  with 
great  success  for  the  most  part  although  some 
local  politloos  were  somewhat  bewildered. 
He  hopes  the  pattern  will  be  followed  by 
others  until  more  fonnal  programs  are  estab- 
lished by  the  Government. 

Again  footing  the  bills  for  transportation. 
Senator  Pnx  exhibits  works  of  Rhode  Island 
artists  In  the  reception  room  of  his  siilte 
of  offices  on  Capitol  Hill.  He  has  a  Jury  of 
private  persons  in  that  State  select  the  works 
for  him;  his  assistant  In  charge  of  the  proj- 
ect is  Isabelle  Leeds  of  the  Rhode  Island 
office.  Currently  there  are  works  by  these 
artists  on  exhibition :  Antonio  Dottaro,  Flor- 
ence Lief,  Waldo  Kaufer.  Michael  Mazur, 
David  Aldrlch.  and  John  Bozarth. 

Claibosnk  Pell  is  the  first  to  show  up 
when  It  Is  felt  that  his  prestige  is  needed  to 
boost  a  community  art  affair.  In  visiting 
him  at  home  and  In  his  office  one  feels  that 
he  is  willing  to  do  whatever  Is  necessary  to 
further  the  cause  of  art  and  artists,  even 
thoiigh  the  pressures  of  politics  and  duties 
in  other  areas  of  Interest  are  heavy  and  time 
consxunlng.  It  Is  perhaps  through  men  like 
him  that  early  President  John  Adams'  am- 
bition for  his  grandchildren  may  come  true. 
Adams  put  aside  art  In  his  day  for  more  Im- 
perative business,  but  he  said:  "My  sons 
ought  to  study  mathematics  and  philosophy, 
geography,  natviral  history  and  naval  archi- 
tecture, navigation,  commerce  and  ai;rlcul- 
ture  in  order  to  give  their  children  a  right 


to  study  painting,   poetry,  music,  architec- 
ture, statuary,  tapestry  and  porcelain." 

Mr.  PKLL.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark  1  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  Javits]  for 
their  kind  words. 


NAMING  OP  THE  NATIONAL  CUL- 
TURAL CENTER  IN  HONOR  OP 
JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  in  these 
hours  when  we  search  our  minds  and 
hearts  for  some  suitable  commemoration 
for  our  late  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy— during  these  days  when  in  West 
Berlin  a  square,  through  which  marched 
thousands  and  thousands  of  free  Ger- 
man students  in  candlelight  procession 
honoring  his  memory,  is  being  dedicated 
in  his  memory — I  fully  endorse  the  con- 
cept that  a  fitting  memorial  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  would  be  to  name  the 
National  Cultural  Center  here  in  Wash- 
ington the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center. 

As  we  know,  construction  of  the  Cen- 
ter has  not  yet  begim;  yet  our  former 
President's  thoughts  were  directed  to- 
ward the  ideal  of  its  growth  as  a  symbol 
of  our  Nation's  cultural  vitality. 

During  his  administration  President 
Kennedy  and  his  First  Lady  devoted  an 
important  part  of  their  energies  and 
their  aspirations  to  the  development  of 
the  arts,  to  the  enhancement  of  our  cul- 
tural resources.  Together  they  looked 
upon  the  arts  as  having  a  deeply  signifi- 
cant, central  meaning  to  our  national 
life.  Together,  they  gave  distinction  and 
high  purpose  and  grace  to  this  definition; 
together,  they,  themselves,  created  a  new 
environment  for  artistic  achievement  in 
the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  great  art  speaks  in  a 
universal  language.  The  great  poet,  or 
painter,  or  sculptor  or  musician — the  fine 
artist,  no  matter  what  his  medium  of  ex- 
pression— goes  beyond  narrow  limits  of 
time  and  place.  He  uplifts  us.  He 
shows  us  the  harmonies  which  our  world 
can  possess  and  did  possess  generations 
or  even  centuries  ago. 

He  gives  us  a  sense  of  continuity,  of 
mankind's  always  renewing  inspiration. 
He  creates  a  work  of  abiding  value.  He 
illuminates  our  vision,  so  that  we  can 
better  understand  each  other  and  bet- 
ter comprehend  the  goals  we  seek. 

In  this  sense,  I  believe  President  Ken- 
nedy was  a  true  artist — not  alone  in  the 
words  he  used  to  motivate  us,  but  in  the 
impulses  which  motivated  him.  There- 
fore, Mr.  President,  I  think  it  would  be 
appropriate  for  our  National  Cultural 
Center — as  it  is  contemplated,  as  it  is 
planned,  as  it  emerges  to  reality — to  bear 
his  name. 

I  am  further  struck  by  the  proposed 
location  of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center.  Fortuitously,  its  site 
is  close  by  the  Lincoln  Memorial,  on  the 
edge  of  the  historic  flow  of  the  Potomac 
River  across  whose  waters  our  late  Presi- 
dent is  burled. 

The  Center  would  be  more  than  just 
a  stone  monument  In  accord  with  the 
highest  ideals  of  our  Nation,  it  would  be 
a  living  tribute  to  all  creative  talent. 


As  our  first  President  George  Wash- 
ington wrote  in  1788: 

The  arts  •  •  •  are  essential  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  state  and  to  the  ornament  and 
happiness  of  human  life.  They  have  a  pri- 
mary claim  to  the  encouragement  of  every 
lover  of  his  country  and  of  mankind. 

Two  months  ago,  in  an  address  before 
the  United  Nations,  President  Kennedy 
said: 

Let  us  complete  what  we  have  started. 

The  words  seem  particularly  applica- 
ble to  this  memorial.  It  would  be  a 
wonderful  flowering  of  the  zest  and  intel- 
lectual sparkle  that  President  Kennedy 
gave  our  country  during  the  past  3  years. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
colleague. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  compliment  my  col- 
league for  his  magnificent  statement  and 
his  very  brilliant  idea,  and  I  associate 
myself  with  everything  he  has  said. 

Mr.  PELL.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  PELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  asso- 
ciate myself  with  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

During  his  lifetime.  President  Ken- 
nedy made  the  White  House  a  living 
center  for  the  performing  arts;  and 
nothing  could  be  more  appropriate  to 
the  memory  of  this  great  man  than  to 
name  the  National  Cultural  Center  for 
the  Performing  Arts  for  President  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  yield? 

Mr.  PELL.  I  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  I 
gladly  associate  msrself  with  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
think  it  is  apparent  and  will  be  eternally 
memorable  that  during  his  relatively 
brief  administration.  President  Kennedy 
smd  his  brave  and  lovely  wife.  Jacque- 
line Kennedy,  made  the  White  House  a 
cultural  citadel  to  an  extent  that  It  had 
never  been  before  in  all  its  history.  They 
refurbished  and  redecorated  the  interior 
of  the  White  House,  with  distinction  and 
taste  bringing  to  It  examples  of  out- 
standing American  painting,  sculpture, 
ceramics,  furnishings — treasures  of  the 
art  and  craftsmanship  of  our  American 
civilization.  Jack  and  Jacqueline  used 
the  facilities  of  the  White  House  to  rec- 
ognize, encourage,  and  support  the  arts. 
They  invited  poets,  musicians,  actors, 
and  dancers.  A  poet.  Robert  Frost, 
graced  President  Kennedy's  inaugural 
President  Kennedy  gave  important  rec- 
ognition to  the  Nobel  Prize  winners;  and 
to  Pulitzer  Prize  winners.  At  his  Invita- 
tion, outstanding  demonstrations  by  ex- 
ponents of  American  culture  and  crea- 
tiveness  were  made  at  the  White  House. 

I  think  nothing  could  be  more  appro- 
priate than  the  suggestion  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Rhode  Island  to 
name  the  proposed  Capital's  Cultural 
Center  after  President  Kennedy,  and  I 
trust  that  it  will  be  adopted.    This  will 
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not  and  should  not  be  his  only  memorial, 
but  surely  none  could  be  more  fitting  and 
more  deserved. 


THE  GENOCIDE  CONVENTION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  call  at- 
tention to  the  fact — we  are  reminded  of 
it  again,  this  morning — that  the  Geno- 
cide Convention,  pending  before  us  now 
for  13  years,  has  not  been  approved.  I 
urge  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
which  Is  considering  three  other  United 
Nations  conventions,  on  forced  labor, 
slavery,  and  the  political  rights  of 
women,  to  consider  the  one  on  genocide, 
as  well,  at  this  time.  All  of  these  have 
been  approved  by  the  Department  of 
State  for  immediate  ratification. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record,  the  editorial  en- 
titled "Genocide,"  which  appeared  in  the 
Washington  Post,  November  27. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

GxNocmE 

Genocide — the  deliberate  destruction  of 
an  ethnic  group — was  declared  an  Inter- 
national crime  by  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  United  Nations  in  1960.  The  United 
States,  to  its  great  credit,  was  a  leading 
Infiuence  in  the  drafting  and  adoption  of 
the  Genocide  Convention.  But  to  its  en- 
during shame,  the  United  States  has  been 
laggard  in  ratifying  this  convention.  The 
Foreign  Relations  Comndittee  of  the  Senate 
seems  to  have  filed  and  forgotten  It. 

Genocide  was  defined  in  the  General  As- 
sembly as  a  deliberate  policy  Involving  acts 
intended  to  destroy,  In  whole  or  In  part,  "a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group"; 
and  the  acts  characterized  as  entailing  geno- 
cide were  specified  as  "killing  members  of 
the  group,  causing  serious  bodily  or  mental 
harm  to  members  •  •  •  deliberately  Inflict- 
ing •  ♦  •  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  its  physical  destruction  in  whole 
or  In  part,  Imposing  measures  to  prevent 
births  •  •  •  forcibly  transferring  children 
•  •   •  to  another  group." 

One  would  suppose  that  in  the  United 
States  there  could  be  no  hesitation  about 
outlawing  such  practices  as  part  of  a  delib- 
erate extermination  policy.  But  among 
some  of  the  country's  southern  lawyer- 
statesmen,  there  developed  an  anxiety  about 
ihe  language  of  the  convention.  Could 
southern  patterns  of  segregation  be  re- 
garded as  "causing  serious  *  *  *  mental 
harm"  to  Negroes?  Could  the  United  States 
be  haled  before  the  World  Ooxirt  as  a  per- 
petrator of  genocide  tn  relation  to  its  colored 
minority? 

The  anxiety  is  manifestly  fantastic  and 
reveals  much  more  about  the  southern 
sense  of  guilt  than  about  any  defects  in  the 
Genocide  Convention.  Odious  as  the  aspects 
of  racial  discrimination  may  be.  they  cannot 
be  considered  a  pattern  designed  to  bring 
about  the  destruction  of  an  ethnic  group. 
Nevertheless,  southern  fears  have  kept  the 
Genocide  Convention  from  coming  to  the 
Senate  floor. 

Instead,  the  administration  this  year  Is 
pushing,  somewhat  timorously  and  tenta- 
tively, three  more  modest  U.N.  conventions — 
those  on  forced  labor,  slavery,  and  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  women.  Before  his  death  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  sent  these  three  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratlflcation.  They 
are  significant  and  desirable,  of  course;  and 
American  adherence  to  them  should  be 
speedily  approved.  Once  they  have  been 
ratified,  we  hope  the  Senate  will  turn  serious 
attention  to  the  Oeaioclde  Convention. 


Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  today  65 
nations — Venezuela  as  recently  b&  1960 — 
have  acceded  to  the  Genocide  Conven- 
tion, including  the  Soviet  Union — which 
ratified  it  in  1954 — and  its  satellites; 
but  conspicuous  by  their  absence  among 
the  nations  are  the  United  Kingdom  and 
the  United  States. 

The  United  States  took  the  lead  in 
helping  to  draft  this  convention  and  was 
one  of  the  first  of  20  nations  to  sign  it. 
Why  then  have  we  failed  to  ratify  it  and 
thus  bring  it  into  force? 

We  have  come  a  long  way  from  the 
international  fears  and  domestic  con- 
siderations which  kept  the  convention 
from  the  Senate  floor.  Genocide  as  de- 
fined in  the  convention  has  never  oc- 
curred in  the  United  States  and  there  is 
no  likelihood  that  it  ever  will.  Yet,  ac- 
tion at  this  time  by  our  country  would 
have  a  tremendous  Infiuence  on  the 
other  nations  of  the  world.  The  Geno- 
cide Convention  should  be  reconsidered 
now — at  Uie  session  of  the  88th  Con- 
gress— and  hearings  should  be  reopened 
by  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee. 

Two  years  of  painstaking  effort  by  the 
United  Nations  Economic  and  Social 
Council  went  into  the  drafting  of  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Pun- 
ishment of  the  Crime  of  Genocide,  and  it 
was  unanimously  approved  by  the  Gen- 
eral Assembly  on  December  9,  1948.  It 
csune  into  force  on  January  12.  1951,  as 
between  the  states  that  had  ratified  it. 
The  convention  came  before  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  1950, 
and  hearings  were  held.  A  subcommit- 
tee reported  the  convention  favorably 
to  the  full  committee  but  after  discussion 
In  executive  session  and  in  spite  of  the 
urgings  of  the  Department  of  State  the 
committee  withheld  its  recommendation. 
Thus,  after  more  than  1 1  years  the  Gen- 
ocide Convention  is  still  pending  in  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee, 
and  without  the  advice  and  consent  to 
ratification  of  the  Senate,  the  convention 
cannot  be  made  effective  as  to  the  United 
States. 

The  convention  defines  genocide  to 
mean  certain  enumerated  acts  committed 
with  the  intent  to  destroy,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  a  national,  ethnic,  racial,  or  reli- 
gious group;  and  this  is  made  a  crime 
under  our  own  as  well  as  international 
law.  As  long  as  dictatorships  exist 
which  seek  to  destroy  their  opposition, 
there  will  be  groups  subject  to  the  kind  of 
mass  murder  outlawed  under  this  con- 
vention. Who  can  deny  that  as  long  as 
the  conditions  exist  which  brought  about 
in  recent  years  the  suppression  of  Hun- 
gary, the  conquest  of  Tibet,  and  the 
tribal  conflicts  in  Africa,  there  is  need  to 
outlaw  the  shocking  crime  of  genocide? 
And  who  has  not  felt  a  tremor  of  fear  at 
the  recent  reports  of  the  nature  of  Soviet 
persecution  of  Jews  for  alleged  economic 
offenses? 

Long  after  we  are  gone,  the  deep  sig- 
nificance of  the  trial  of  EUchmann  for 
the  crime  of  joining  In  organizing  the 
mass  slaughter  of  6  million  Jews  will 
continue  to  disturb  the  conscience  of 
man.  It  has  made  us  look  again  into 
the  terrifying  depths  to  which  human 


depravity  can  fall  and  the  delicate  bal- 
ance of  a  humane  civilization  in  the  20th 
century.  What  happened  in  Nazi  Ger- 
many could  happen  again  and  the  world 
should  take  concerted  action  to  serve 
clear  notice  that  it  is  outlawed  and  will 
not  be  tolerated. 

We  must  not  permit  the  pressures  of 
the  cold  war  to  distract  us  from  the 
memory  of  the  horrifying  acts  of  geno- 
cide committed  by  the  Nazis  before  and 
throughout  World  War  II;  we  must  not 
weaken  in  our  resolve  to  make  genocide, 
in  the  words  of  the  United  Nations  res- 
olution of  1946 : 

A  crime  under  international  law  which 
the  world  condemns — and  for  the  commis- 
sion of  which  principals  and  accomplices 
•    •    *  are  punishable. 

In  the  1950  hearings  before  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee,  the  Deputy 
Under  Secretary  of  State  concluded  his 
appeal  by  sasriiig  that  ratification  would 
"demonstrate  to  the  rest  of  the  world 
that  the  United  States  is  determined  to 
maintain  its  moral  leadership  in  inter- 
national affairs  and  to  participate  in  the 
development  of  international  law  on  the 
basis  of  human  justice."  I  commend 
these  words,  which  he  may  remember  as 
his  own,  to  our  present  Secretary  of 
State  Dean  Rusk.  I  add  to  them  my 
own  appeal  that  he  call  for  prompt  and 
conclusive  hearings  by  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee. 

There  Is  much  sound  reason  for  rati- 
fying the  convention  and  time  has  elim- 
inated some  of  the  known  objections. 
For  exsunple,  the  Soviet  Union  and  its 
satellite  states,  in  spite  of  Initial  objec- 
tions and  reservations,  deposited  instru- 
ments of  ratification  with  the  United 
Nations  in  1954.  This  was  one  of  the 
reasons  presented  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  John  Foster  Dulles  In  1953  when 
he  told  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee : 

The  solution  of  the  problem  which  Is  en- 
visaged by  that  (genocide)  treaty  could  bet- 
ter be  reoonsidered  at  a  later  date.  I  would 
not  press  at  the  moment  for  its  ratification. 

As  long  as  the  specter  of  genocide  con- 
tinues to  haunt  mankind,  the  United 
States  has  a  basic  International  obliga- 
tion to  assume  the  responsibilities  of  this 
convention. 

Our  country  has  a  long  history  of 
moral  leadership  in  alleviating  the  plight 
of  oppressed  peoples,  and  many  will  re- 
call the  successful  efforts  of  our  leaders 
at  the  turn  of  the  century  in  awakening 
public  opinion  In  the  United  States  to 
the  persecution  of  Jews  In  Russia  and 
Rumania.  At  other  times  we  have  inter- 
vened on  behalf  of  persecuted  Armeni- 
ans, Greeks,  Cubans,  and  other  peoples. 
We  have  entered  into  conventions  with 
other  nations  to  prevent  and  punish 
criminal  action  many  times  In  the  past 
without  endangering  our  sovereignty, 
and  there  is  no  reason  to  fear  that  by 
ratification  of  the  Genocide  Convention 
we  shall  be  Inviting  foreign  powers  to 
Intervene  in  domestic  questions,  as  some 
critics  have  charged.  If  International 
law  is  to  have  any  sanction  for  enforce- 
ment. It  must  rely  upon  treaties,  and  the 
convention  Is  a  treaty. 
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We  should  be  taking  every  opportunity 
to  champion  the  rule  of  iaw  in  the  con- 
duct of  nations,  and  we  can  give  fresh 
vitality  to  our  peace  leadership  by  ac- 
ceding to  this  convention. 

Hearings  by  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee,  followed  by  Senate  ratifica- 
tion, are  needed  now  to  striJte  a  powerful 
blow  in  the  struggle  for  human  rights 
and  the  advancement  of  the  rule  of  law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonmi. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


DESIGNATION  OP  ESCORT  FOR 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate,  the  leadership 
designates  the  following  Democrats  to 
constitute  a  committee  to  escort  the 
President  of  the  United  States:  The  ma- 
jority leader,  the  assistant  majority 
leader,  the  secretary  of  the  majority 
caucus,  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Skathers],  and  the  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia [Mr.  RtTSSKLL],  who  will  be  the  sen- 
ior Member  of  this  body  due  to  the  fact 
that  since  there  is  no  Vice  President,  the 
President  pro  tempore  will  be  presiding 
with  the  Speaker  of  the  House. 
♦  When  the  Senate  returns  to  its  Cham- 
ber, it  will  take  up  the  continuing  reso- 
lution. 


JOINT  MEETING  OP  THE  TWO 
HOUSES— MESSAGE  OP  THE 
PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move,  pursuant  to  the  announcement 
made  yesterday,  that  the  Senate  now 
proceed  in  a  body  to  the  Hall  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  12 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate, 
preceded  by  its  Secretary  (Pel ton  M. 
Johnston) ,  Its  Sergeant  at  Arms  (Joseph 
C.  Duke) .  and  the  President  pro  tempore, 
the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  HatdenI, 
proceeded  to  the  Hall  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  to  hear  the  message  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(The  message  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  this  day  delivered  by  him 
to  the  Joint  meeting  of  the  two  Houses  of 
Congress,  appears  in  the  proceedings  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  in  today's 
Rbcord.  pp.  22838-22839.) 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Upon  the  conclusion  of  the  Joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses,  the  Senate  re- 
turned to  Its  Chamber  at  1  o'clock  and  11 
minutes  p.m.,  and  was  called  to  order  by 
the  President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 


The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
iNomrK  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
PROSECUTION  OF  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLANS  FOR  CERTAIN  RIVER 
BASINS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  628,  the  bill 
(HJl.  8667)  authorizing  additional  ap- 
propriations for  the  prosecution  of  com- 
prehensive plans  for  certain  river  basins, 
and  that  it  be  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  made  the  pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cleek.  A  bill  (HJl. 
8667)  authorizing  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  certain  river  basins. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate,  In  ac- 
cordance with  our  word  and  our  pledge, 
we  intend  to  take  up  a  Joint  resolution 
which  would  continue  appropriations. 
The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, who  will  handle  the  Joint 
resolution,  and  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  C?lark],  who 
has  some  observations  he  desires  to 
make,  are  In  the  Chamber. 


CONTINUATION      OF      APPROPRIA- 
TIONS  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR    1964 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  House  Joint  Resolution 
809. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Re^esentativea  of  tha  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  tha 
Joint  resolution  of  October  30.  1963  (Pub- 
lic Law  88-162),  is  hereby  amended  by 
striking  out  "November  30.  1963"  and  In- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  "January  31,  1964." 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
frcHn  Arizona? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  Joint  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  resolution  would  continue  until 
December  31,   1968,   appropriations  for 


those  fuiMtions  of  the  Government  for 
which  funds  have  not  been  enacted  Into 
law. 

I  regret  as  much  as  anyone  the  neces- 
sity for  another  continuing  resolution 
during  this  session  of  the  Congress.  As 
Senators  know,  most  of  the  delay  on 
the  appropriatioiu  bills  has  been  oc- 
casioned by  the  lack  of  necessary  au- 
thorization and,  to  date,  only  the  for- 
eign aid  authorization  bill  remains  to 
be  enacted.  For  the  record.  I  am  sub- 
mitting a  listing  showing  the  status  of 
all  appropriations  bills  for  fiscal  year 
1964: 

Enacted  into  law  are  the  bills  for  the 
Interior,  Treasury,  Post  OflQce,  Execu- 
tive Office,  Labor,  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare,  and  Defense  Departments, 
and  their  related  agencies. 

With  respect  to  the  legislative  branch 
appropriations  bill,  the  Senate  has  Just 
rejected  the  conference  report. 

Three  bills  have  passed  both  Houses 
of  Congress,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture appropriation  bill,  the  District 
of  Columbia  appropriation  bill,  and  the 
Independent  Offices  appropriations  bill 
and  conferences  on  these  bills  are  being 
held  or  will  be  held  in  the  near  future. 

Three  bills  are  presently  in  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Appropriations. 
Hearings  are  under  way  on  the  military 
construction  bill,  and  awaiting  subcom- 
mittee markup  are  the  bills  for  public 
works  and  the  Departments  of  State. 
Justice,  Commerce,  and  the  Judiciary. 

Still  remaining  In  the  House  Com- 
mittee, pending  flnallzatlon  of  the  au- 
thorization bill,  is  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In 
order  that  it  may  be  clear  in  the  Record, 
am  I  correct  In  my  understanding  that, 
as  a  result  of  the  Senate  having  rejected 
the  conference  report  on  the  legislative 
appropriation  bill,  neither  the  House  nor 
the  Senate  will  be  able  to  use  Junk-mail- 
Ing  privileges  under  the  continuing 
resolution? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing. The  Post  Office  Department 
has  been  consulted,  and  the  committee 
has  been  advised  that  under  the  con- 
tinuing resolutions,  first  enacted  June 
29.  1963,  and  extended  to  January  31, 
1964,  if  House  Joint  Resolution  809  is 
adopted,  no  Member  of  the  House  or  of 
the  Senate  is  authorized  to  use  the  sim- 
plified mailing  system. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Arizona. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  call  up 
my  amendment  and  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICTER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Cleek.  On  page  1. 
line  5,  It  Is  proposed  to  strike  out  "Jan- 
uary 31.  1964"  and  to  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "December  31,  1963". 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  T*« 
Senator  will  state  it. 
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Mr.  CLARK.  Has  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives adjourned  imtil  after  the 
first  of  December? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFKTER.  The 
Chair  is  unable  to  advise  the  Senator. 
The  Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair 
that  that  is  not  a  proper  parliamentary 
inquiry. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  say  to 
my  colleagues  who  are  concerned  about 
their  vacation  plans  that,  while  I  do  not 
intend  to  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement  to  limit  debate  on  my  amend- 
ment, I  have  no  intention  of  protracting 
the  debate  with  the  result  that  some  Sen- 
ators might  miss  their  Thanksgiving 
dinners  with  their  beloved  families. 

If  during  the  course  of  my  remarks  it 
should  develop,  as  I  have  been  informally 
advised,  that  the  House  recessed  or  ad- 
journed until  after  the  first  of  December, 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Montana  will 
cause  me  to  be  tuivised  during  the  course 
of  my  sp>eech,  t)ecause  if  that  is  the  case, 
my  action  will  be  somewhat  different 
from  what  it  will  if  it  is  not  the  case. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  assure  the  Sena- 
tor that  if  any  information  comes  to  my 
attention  the  Senator  will  be  promptly 
notified. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPICJER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll,  and 
the  following  Senators  answered  to  their 
names: 

1 


(No.  258  Leg 

Aiken 

Hart 

Allott 

Hartke 

Anderson 

Hayden 

BarUett 

Hlckenlooper 

Bayh 

HUl 

Beall 

Holland 

Bennett 

Hniska 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Boggs 

Inouye 

Brewster 

Jackson 

Burdlck 

Javlts 

Byrd.  Va. 

Johnston 

Byrd.  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Cannon 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Case 

Keating 

Church 

Kennedy 

Clark 

Kuchel 

Cooper 

Lausche 

Cotton 

Long,  Mo. 

Curtis 

Long,  La. 

Dlrksen 

Magnusoa 

Dodd 

Mansfield 

Oomlnlck 

McCarthy 

Douglas 

McClellan 

Edmondson 

McOee 

Ellender 

McOovem 

Krvln 

Mclntyre 

Fong 

McNaman 

Fulbrlght 

Mechem 

Ooldwater 

Metcalf 

Oore 

Miller 

Omening 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Pro  xm  Ire 

Elandolpb 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smathen 

Smith 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams,  N.J. 

WUll&ms.  Del. 

Yarborough 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young.  Ohio 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  A  quorum 
is  present. 

The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  takes  Judicial 
notice  of  the  fact  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present,  and  asks  the  clerk  to  observe 
that  there  are  only  seven  Senators  pres- 
ent in  the  Chamber. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
record  shows  that  a  quorum  responded. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Sen- 
ator will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  When  it  is  clear  to  the 
Senator  who  has  the  fioor  that  a  quonmi 
Is  not  present — and  I  ask  the  Chair  to 
take  Judicial  notice  of  that  fact — is  it 
within  the  power  of  the  Senator  who  has 
the  floor  to  suggest  the  absence  of  a 
quorum,  even  though  no  business  has 
been  transacted  since  the  previous  quo- 
rum call? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  advises  the  Chair  that 
a  second  quorum  call  is  not  in  order  until 
business  has  been  transacted. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  is  it 
the  transaction  of  business  to  address  a 
parliamentary  inquiry  to  the  Chair? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  Par- 
liamentarian advises  the  Chair  that  it 
is  not. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Is  it  the  transaction 
of  business  to  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
insert  a  matter  in  the  Record? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  If  re- 
quest is  granted,  it  will  be  business. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  insert  sundir  mat- 
ters in  the  Congressional  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for 
that  purpose? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
my  friend  from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  is  granted. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  to  me  for  the  intro- 
duction of  a  bill,  without  losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  3^eld  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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PROPOSED  ESTABLISHMENT  OP 
THE  JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  noted  in  the  press  and  in  the 
Record  a  number  of  suggestions  that 
various  activities  and  buildings  be  named 
after  our  late  President,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. This  is  fitting  and  proper,  and  I 
am  happy  to  see  at  work  a  number  of 
minds  seeking  to  find  the  most  appro- 
priate memorial  to  President  Kennedy. 

I  have  a  personal  hope  that  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  might  be  desig- 
nated as  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Center 
for  the  Performing  Arts.  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  were  uniquely  instrumen- 
tal in  advancing  the  state  of  the  arts  in 
our  country,  and  I  feel  s\u-e  that  there 
would  be  widespread  agreement  upon  the 
designation  of  the  proposed  cultural  cen- 
ter In  the  late  President's  name.  How- 
ever, Mr.  President,  in  deference  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  family  and  to  insure  that 
only  the  most  appropriate  memorial  ox 
mraiorials  be  created  for  President  Ken- 


nedy, I  would  strongly  \u*ge  the  imme- 
diate creation  of  a  special  commission 
for  the  John  F.  Kennedy  National  Me- 
morial and  further,  Mr.  President,  that 
there  be  no  Federal  activity  designated 
as  a  John  F.  Kennedy  memorial  until 
such  time  as  such  a  commission  would 
come  forth  with  Its  official  recommenda- 
tions and  guidelines.  Such  a  commission 
would  be  expected  to  consult  with  the 
family  of  the  late  President  before  com- 
ing to  the  Congress  and  the  Executive 
with  its  recommendation.  Therefore, 
Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a  bill 
calling  upon  the  President  to  establish  a 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Commission  and  ask  that  it  be  appro- 
priately referred.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  remain  at  the  desk  for 
an  additional  week  so  that  other  Sena- 
tors can  add  their  names  as  cosponsors  if 
they  desire,  and  that  the  full  text  of  the 
bill  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record  and  held  at 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota. 

The  bill  (S.  2347)  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Memorial  Commlssicm,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Humphhey  (for  him- 
self, Mr.  INOXTYE,  and  Mr.  Javits)  ,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Admin- 
istration, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  ty  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  there 
Is  hereby  established  a  commission  to  be 
known  as  the  John  TltzgenUd  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Con:imlsslon") . 

aCKMBCaSHIP 

8bc.  2.  (a)  The  Commission  shall  be  com- 
posed of  13  members  as  follows: 

(1)  Pour  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
aentatlTes  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker 
of  the  House  of  Representatlver, 

(2)  Four  Members  of  the  Senate  to  be 
appointed  by  the  President  at  the  Senate; 
and 

(3)  Five  members  to  be  appointed  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States  from  among 
private  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  Any  vacancy  In  the  Commission  shall 
not  affect  Its  powers,  but  shall  be  filled  In  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ment was  made. 

(c)  The  President  shall  designate  a  Chalr- 
nuui  and  a  Vice  Chairman  of  the  Commis- 
sion. 

(d)  Seven  members  of  the  Commission 
shall  constitute  a  quorvim. 

DUTIES  or  THE  COlClfXSSIOIf 

Sec.  3.  (a)  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  a  full  and  ccxnplete  study 
and  evaluation  with  respect  to  any  plan  or 
plans  which  shall  have  been  proposed  with 
a  view  toward  memorializing  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  Fltsgerald  Kennedy.  In  the  course 
of  such  study  and  evaluation,  the  Conunls- 
sion  shall  consult  with  members  of  the  Im- 
mediate family  ot  the  late  President.  John 
PltEgerald  Kennedy,  in  order  to  determine 
their  sentiments  concerning  all  such  plans. 

(b)  The  Commission  shall  submit  to  the 
Congress  a  preliminary  report  of  its  findings 
and  recommendations  noi  later  than  six 
months  after  the  organisation  at  tbs  Conk- 
mlsslon  tor  the  performance  of  Ite  tfuttaa 
The  Commlssldn  shall  submit  a  final  report 
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setting  forth  the  results  of  Its  stiidy  and 
evaluation,  tosether  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions, not  later  than  three  years  after  Its  or- 
ganisation for  the  perfcH-mance  of  Its  duties. 
The  Commission  shall  cease  to  exist  sixty  days 
after  the  submission  of  its  final  report. 

COMPXNSATION     OF     UUfBXSS     OF     THB 
COMMIS8IOM 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Members  of  Congress  who  bxH 
members  of  the  Commisalon  shall  serve  with- 
out compensation  in  addition  to  that  re- 
ceived for  their  services  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress; but  they  shall  be  reimbursed  for  travel, 
subsistence,  and  other  necessary  expenses 
Incurred  by  them  In  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  In  the  Cosxunlsslon. 

(b)  The  members  of  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed from  private  life  shall  each  receive 
♦75  per  diem  when  engaged  in  the  actual 
performance  of  duties  vested  in  the  Com- 
mission, plus  relmbUTsement  for  travel,  sub- 
sistence, and  other  necessary  expenses  In- 
curred by  them  In  the  performance  of  such 
duties. 

STAjrr  or  thx  commission 

Bmc.  6.  (a)  The  Commission  may  appoint 
and  fix  the  compensation  of  such  personnel 
as  it  deems  advisable  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
Classification  Act  of  1949. 

(b)  The  Commission  may  procure,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  laws  and  the 
classification  laws,  temporary  and  Intermit- 
tent services  to  the  same  extent  as  author- 
iaed  for  the  departments  by  section  15  of 
the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (60  Stat.  810;  5 
D.S.C.  65a).  but  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $75 
per  diem  for  individuals. 

KXPSNSXS  or  THX  COMMISSION 

S»c.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 
but  in  no  event  shall  the  sums  hereby  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  exceed  a  total 
of  $100,000. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to  me 
so  that  I  may  address  a  request  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  who 
has  the  floor? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
has  the  floor.  He  has  yielded  to  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield 
briefly  to  the  Senator  from  New  York 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  join  with 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Hum- 
phrey] as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill,  if  that 
is  agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  delighted  to  have  the  Senator  from 
New  York  do  so. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  compliment  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  Memorial 
Commission.  I  believe  the  Senator's  ap- 
proach to  this  very  important  national 
task  is  exactly  right. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  honored  to 
have  the  Senator  join  as  a  cosponsor  of 
the  bill. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 
The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res. 
809)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Etoucuvs] 
without  losing  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  pre- 
paratory to  a  suggestion  which  I  shall 
make  in  a  moment,  I  believe  it  is  highly 
desirable  that  we  have  a  yea-and-nay 
vote  on  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  therefore 
declare  that  it  is  my  intention  to  sug- 
gest something  in  a  moment,  which  will 
call  for  a  live  quorum.  This  will  be  In- 
sisted upon  until  a  sufQcient  number  of 
Senators  are  present  to  order  the  yeas 
and  nays. 

Therefore,  with  the  full  intention  of 
obtaining  a  live  quorum,  I  now  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Does  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  for  that 
purpose? 
Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays  on  my  amendment. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  let  me 
say  to  the  dwindling  number  of  Senators 
on  the  floor,  whose  needs  for  sustenance 
are  fully  understood,  because  I  have 
those  same  needs  for  sustenance,  that  I 
can  allay  their  fears.  This  is  not  a  fili- 
buster. I  have  a  point  which  I,  at  least, 
believe  is  a  valid  point,  with  respect  to 
the  pending  joint  resolution.  I  had 
hoped  that  I  would  be  able  to  debate  my 
point  before  a  reasonable  number  of  my 
colleagues  in  the  Senate.  I  may  be  talk- 
ing long  enough  to  permit  most  of  my 
colleagues  to  finish  their  lunch,  in  the 
hope  that  some  of  them,  at  least,  will 
return  to  the  Chamber. 

Let  no  Senator  be  unduly  concerned.  I 
shall  not  keep  the  Senate  in  session  this 
afternoon  long  enough  to  interfere  with 
the  plans  of  any  Senator  to  get  away  at 
a  reasonable  time  this  afternoon. 

Having,  as  I  am  sure  many  of  my  col- 
leagues do  not  know,  operated  a  dude 
ranch  in  Wyoming  for  8  or  9  years  dur- 
ing the  decade  of  the  twenties,  and  in 
that  endeavor  having  become  ac- 
qutdnted,  at  least  to  some  extent,  with 
the  habits  of  the  horse,  and  having 
learned  that  it  is  a  wise  dude  rancher 
who  does  not  come  too  close  to  the  heels 
of  a  cranky  horse,  I  have  observed  that 
Senators — I  say  this  with  all  deference 
to  my  beloved  colleagues — have  a  num- 
ber of  characteristics  in  common  with 
the  horse.    As  I  say  this,  I  would  like  it 


well  understood  that  I  consider  the  horse 
to  be  a  noble  animal. 

I  have  great  affection  and  admiration 
for  the  horse,  just  as  I  have  great  affec- 
tion and  admiration  for  my  99  col- 
leagues. I  hope  that  to  some  extent  they 
reciprocate  In  their  affection.  If  not  in 
their  admiration,  for  me. 

But  I  found,  during  the  period  when 
I  was  operating  the  dude  ranch  in 
Wyoming,  that  there  was  much  truth  in 
the  old  fable,  the  old  saw.  that  "You  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  you  can't  make 
him  drink."  It  has  been  my  experience 
that  a  U.S.  Senator  can  be  led  to  a  live 
quorum,  but  he  cannot  be  made  to  sit 
and  listen  to  one  of  his  colleagues  talk. 
This  is  particularly  true  when  the  Sena- 
tor, unlike  the  horse  who  will  not  drink, 
is  not  only  hungry,  but  is  thirsty,  as  well. 
Therefore.  I  have  no  sense  of  affront  be- 
cause a  number  of  my  colleagues,  hav- 
ing, no  doubt,  charming  luncheon  com- 
panions, auid  being  also,  I  have  no  doubt, 
hungry— because  I  am  hungry,  too — 
think  it  more  desirable  to  finish  their 
midday  meal  rather  than  to  come  to  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  hear  the  senior 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  deliver  an- 
other little  comment  about  the  Senate 
establishment. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  I  have  asked  the  Sena- 
tor to  yield  for  a  question.  Would  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  be  willing 
to  let  me  leave  the  floor,  notwithstand- 
ing what  he  has  said,  in  order  that  I  may 
consult  the  dictionary  which  is  in  the 
reading  room,  to  obtain  a  definition  of 
"act"  and  "action  now"?  I  thought  I 
understood  the  definition  until  a  recent 
conversation  as  we  came  back  from  the 
House  Chamber,  after  listening  to  the 
President  urge  us  to  act  now.  I  would 
be  more  comfortable  if  I  could  find  the 
dictionary  definition. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thoroughly  sympa- 
thize with  the  mission  that  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  intends  to  perform.  I 
not  only  give  my  approval;  I  give  my 
enthusiastic  approbation  to  have  him 
consult  the  dictionary;  and  when  he 
finds  the  definition,  I  hope  he  will  bring 
it  into  the  Chamber.  After  all,  the  word 
"act"  is  a  fairly  basic  word;  it  has  only 
three  letters  in  it — a-c-t.  "Action"  has 
only  two  syllables— ac-tion.  I  thought 
I  knew  what  the  word  "act"  meant,  and 
I  thought  I  knew  what  the  word  "action" 
meant,  even  before  the  President  called 
those  words  so  forcefully  to  our  attention 
only  a  few  minutes  ago  in  the  other 
Chamber. 

So  I  encourage  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  to  consult  the  dictionary. 

I  observe  that  one  of  our  assiduous 
and  able  pages,  always  interested  in  the 
welfare  and  comfort  of  the  Members 
of  the  Senate,  has  already  carried  that 
heavy  volume  into  the  Chamber,  where 
I  hope  the  Senator  from  Michigan  can 
consult  it,  and  that  my  words,  spoken 
so  close  to  his  right  ear,  will  not  detract 
him  from  his  pursuit  of  the  intellectual 
enterprise  to  which  he  has  dedicated 
himself. 
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Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  McGEE.  I  suggest  that  the  dic- 
tionary will  indicate  that  "to  act,"  "to 
act  now,"  and  "to  aet  speedily"  do  not 
take  into  account  recesses  for  Thanks- 
giving and  Christmas;  that  they  mean 
getting  down  to  worit. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  appropriate 
single  move  than  an  expression  of  will- 
ingness by  Senators  to  make  themselves 
available,  to  express  a  willingness  to 
forgo  holiday  recesses  if  the  President 
and  the  leadership  think  it  Is  necessary, 
and  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  tasks 
ahead. 

The  President  outlined  a  formidable 
list  of  tasks  for  our  consideration.  He 
said  that  the  time  to  begin  on  them  is 
now.  I  do  not  understand  the  reason- 
ing of  those  who  say  we  must  wait  imtil 
January.  We  would  lose  momentum; 
we  would  experience  a  time  lag  between 
now  and  then.  Instead  of  standing  still, 
we  ought  to  be  moving  forwEird  now. 

I  can  think  of  no  finer  response  to 
the  new  President.  I  can  think  of  no  more 
rewarding  endorsement  of  the  principles 
of  John  Kennedy,  than  to  devote  our- 
selves promptly  to  the  tasks  ahead. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  interjection.  I 
find  myself  in  complete  accord  with  what 
he  has  said.  The  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming is  a  hard  taskmaster.  I  have  no 
doubt  he  represents,  to  some  extent,  the 
same  Puritlan  ethlo  in  which  I  was 
brought  up. 

I  see  my  dear  friend,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork], 
looking  at  me  anxiously.  I  will  keep  my 
commitment  to  him. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  This  is  merely  a  re- 
joinder to  what  has  already  been  said  by 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming. I  do  not  think  there  b  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  who  is  not  willing  to  stay 
here  and  do  his  work.  The  subject  of 
vacations  was  discussed  Bomt  time  ago. 
However,  in  the  meantime,  the  country 
has  experienced  a  terrible,  tragic  Inci- 
dent. In  view  of  what  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  said  today,  I  believe  the  whole 
subject  should  be  reappraised.  Most  of 
|i8  would  be  willing  to  forgo  our  holi- 
days and  do  the  work  that  must  be  done 
for  the  betterment  of  mankind  and  for 
the  good  of  our  country.  I  do  not  under- 
stand why  anyone  is  quarreling  about 
that  today.  It  would  be  unfortunate  to 
leave  the  impression  that  this  great 
body,  which  is  dedicated  to  the  welfare 
of  the  country  and  Its  people.  Is  more 
anxious  to  go  home  for  a  holiday  ttian 
it  is  to  stay  here  and  do  its  work.  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  has  said  that;  I  do 
not  believe  anyone  intends  to  do  that. 

All  I  said  this  afternoon  was  that  this 
Is  an  important  matter.  We  all  know 
what  it  means.  I  do  not  think  it  is  neces- 
sary to  talk  about  it  endlessly. 

AH  I  said  was  that  it  is  not  hard  to 
explain  to  the  intelligence  of  this  august 
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body  the  difference  between  December 
31  and  January  31.  It  is  a  difference  of 
a  month.  The  only  situation  that  con- 
fronts the  Senate  now  is  that  if  the  Sen- 
ate amends  the  joint  resolution,  it  will 
have  to  go  back  to  the  House.  The  joint 
resolution  that  is  now  In  effect  will  ex- 
pire November  30.  Therefore,  there 
would  be  a  hiatus.  If  that  had  not  been 
the  case.  I  would  go  along  with  the  idea 
that  the  date  should  be  December  31. 
If  it  were  then  necessary  further  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  a  week  or  so,  that  could 
easily  be  done. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  in  fairness 
to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations.  I 
do  not  know  how  many  Senators  now  in 
the  Chamber  are  familiar  with  the  work 
of  that  committee.  It  is  the  only  com- 
mittee of  the  Senate  that  is  authorized 
under  a  continuing  imanimous-consent 
agreement  to  meet  while  the  Senate  is  in 
session.  All  other  committees  must  have 
particular,  specific  consent  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  not  true.  Yes- 
terday on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  the 
Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gork]  ob- 
jected to  allowing  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance to  meet  this  morning. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  I  merely  say  that  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  has  a  con- 
tinuing unanimous-consent  agreement  to 
meet  when  the  Senate  is  in  session.  I 
am  spealcing  only  about  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  true. 

Mr.  PASTORE.     That  is  true. 

What  does  that  mean?  It  means  that 
we  work  day  in  and  day  out  I  do  not 
say  this  in  deprecation  of  anyone  else. 
Every  Member  of  the  Senate  works.  But 
the  assignment  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations is  a  difficult  one.  We  sit  for 
hours,  as  I  am  certain  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Hoixawd]  will  attest. 
Sometimes  the  hearings  are  monotonous. 
We  try  to  accommodate  witnesses  as 
much  as  we  can. 

The  committee  has  done  its  work  this 
year.  The  wily  bill  we  are  now  await- 
ing is  the  foreign  aid  appropriations  bilL 
I  am  sure  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  will  bear  out  my  state- 
ment that  the  only  big  appropriation  bill 
we  are  waiting  for  is  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill.  It  has  not  yet  come 
from  the  House.  The  minute  it  comes  to 
the  Senate,  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions will  work  on  it  as  assiduously  as  it 
has  done  with  respect  to  the  other  ap- 
propriation bills.    We  will  do  our  woiic. 

I  am  for  what  the  Senator  from  Phila- 
delphia is  for. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  is  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Pennsylvania;  excuse 
me.  The  Senator  was  formerly  mayor 
of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  understand.  He  is 
now  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No  offense  whatso- 
ever was  meant. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    And  none  was  taken. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  All  I  am  saying  la 
that  all  of  us  want  quick  action  on  the 
civil  rights  bill,  and  all  of  us  want  quick 
action  on  the  tax  cut  bill.  I  hope  the 
committees  will  process  the  bills  and 


place  them  in  our  hands  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Pre«ldent,  before  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan  LMr. 
Hart],  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  statement 
to  the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island.  I 
believe  he  quite  inadvertently  made  a 
mistake  in  point  of  fact  when  he  said 
there  would  be  no  opportunity  to  pass  a 
continuing  joint  resolution,  with  my 
amendment  in  it,  without  allowing  a 
hiatus  to  take  place. 

I  have  just  been  advised  that  the  House 
of  Representatives  is  in  recess  until  noon 
on  Friday,  November  29.  Friday,  No- 
vember 29,  is  2  days  before  the  hiatus 
would  occur.  The  House  of  Representa- 
tives customarily — and  I  hope  that  when 
I  say  this,  I  am  within  the  limitation  of 
the  rule — in  effect  puts  a  pistol  at  the 
head  of  the  Senate  and  says  to  the  Sen- 
ate, "Take  this  bill  as  we  have  passed 
it  or  leave  It.    We  are  going  home." 

For  once  in  our  lives  we  should  say  to 
the  House  of  Representatives — and 
should  go  on  record  to  this  effect — that 
we  want  these  appropriation  bills  passed 
by  the  end  of  this  year,  not  by  Janu- 
ary 31  of  next  year;  and  that  we  have  so 
amended  the  resolution,  and  that  the 
House  could  consider  it  on  Friday. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Those  at  the  other 
end  of  the  Capitol  Building  could  not 
care  less. 

I  subscribe  to  some  of  the  things  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has  said ;  but 
he  knows  very  well  that  the  House  would 
not  act  upon  a  measure  of  that  sort. 
In  the  second  place,  what  would  we  be 
holding  up?  The  foreign  aid  bill?  Most 
of  them  would  hope  we  would  do  some- 
thing that  would  give  them  an  excuse 
not  to  report  such  a  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  friend.  In 
all  good  humor,  that  I  do  not  share  his 
low  opinion  of  the  other  body. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Oh,  my  goodness 
gracious.  Only  a  moment  ago  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  said  the  House 
customarily  puts  a  gun  at  the  temple  of 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  said  they  could  not  care 
less  about  the  public  welfare. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Some  would  care 
less  about  passing  a  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  But  we  put  up  our 
hands  and  say.  "Yes,  Mr.  House,  take 
our  money,  and  we  will  take  your  bill. 
But  just  spare  our  Uf  e.** 

I  suggest  to  the  Senator  from  Rhode 
Island  that  this  is  a  good  time  to  say  to 
the  House  that  we  want  to  do  what  the 
President  called  for  a  few  minutes  ago 
when  he  spoke  at  the  other  end  of  the 
Capitol  Building;  we  want  action  taken 
now. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who,  I  be- 
lieve, has  concluded  his  research  in  the 
dictionary. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
point  will  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania yield  to  me? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  first  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  The  House  scheduled 
this  Joint  resolution  last  Monday;  and 
but  for  the  death  of  the  President,  the 
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Senate  would  have  acted  on  it  last  Mon- 
day. If  the  resolution  were  amended, 
there  could  not  be  a  conference  before 
next  week. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Why  not  on  Friday? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Sunday  Is  December 
1,  and  the  bill  necessarily  should  become 
law  before  the  1st  of  December,  be- 
cause we  must  remember  that  this  is  the 
bill  which  provides  also  for  our  payroll. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  may 
have  vast  wealth  and  may  not  need  his 
pay,  but  I  need  mine.  However,  if  the 
Joint  resolution  is  not  passed  in  the  way 
recommended  we  shall  all  be  in  the  same 
boat. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  could  not  there  be 
a  conference  this  Friday? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Because  I  understand 
many  of  the  House  Members  will  not  be 
In  the  city. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  House  will  be  in 
session  on  Friday.  Why  do  not  its 
Members  come  back? 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  I  do  not  know;  I  have 
no  control  over  the  Members  of  the 
House.  All  I  know  is  that  they  will  not 
be  here  then. 

Mr.  HART.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
frcMH  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  the  dic- 
tionary which  the  staff  kindly  brought  to 
me  provides  many  definitions  of  the  sev- 
eral words  which  were  so  strongly  em- 
phasized a  few  minutes  ago  by  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  I  assume 
that,  in  fairness,  we  should  request  that 
the  full  definitions  of  the  words  "act," 
"now,"  and  "action"  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  the  conclusion  of  my  brief 
remarlcs.    I  so  request.  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
made  excerpts  from  these  definitions. 
The  full  definitions  will  be  found  in  the 
RicoRO  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

I  find  that  the  first  of  a  series  of  defi- 
nitions of  the  adverb  "now"  is: 

At  the  present  time:  at  this  moment;  at 
the  time  of  speaking — 

which,  by  the  clock,  was  less  than  1  hour 
ago,  in  the  case  of  the  ^>eech  by  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

I  read  further  from  the  definition — 
as,  he  Is  busy  now. 

There  is  a  second  definition,  which  I 
take  it  is  by  way  of  illustration: 

In  the  time  Inmiedlately  to  follow;  forth- 
with. •  •  •  At  the  time  Immediately  before 
the  present. 

Then  appears  what  I  believe  is  an  ex- 
treme definition,  and  one  with  which  we 
could  not  possibly  comply: 
a  moment  ago. 

Then  there  is  a  reference  to  a  passage 
from  Isaiah.  I  believe,  as  a  further  ex- 
ample : 

Come  now.  and  let  us  reason  together. 

One  who  reads  Isaiah  would  not  think 
the  suggestion  "Come  now"  meant  that 
a  month  or  so  later  we  should  reason  to- 
gether. 

Let  me  explain  that  I  advance  these 
definitions,  not  so  much  in  the  nature  of 


participation  in  the  debate  on  the  pend- 
ing motion  and  amendment,  but  rather, 
in  order  that  early  this  afternoon  we 
have  before  us  definitions  which  will 
give  meaning  and  understanding  to  the 
basic  theme  of  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent. That  message,  as  I  read  it,  urges 
us  to  recognize  that  the  time  is  now;  that 
this  body  should  remain  and  should  con- 
sider and  act  on  specific  enumerated  leg- 
islation. It  relates  to  more  than  this  ap- 
propriation Joint  resolution;  and  if  the 
mechanics  of  appropriation  action  would 
be  too  difficult,  then  let  us  now  reason 
together  with  respect  to  the  litany  of 
problems  which  the  President  of  the 
United  States  recited  to  all  of  us  less 
than  1  hour  ago. 

None  of  the  problems  he  cited  is  new. 
None  of  us  is  so  startled  by  the  sugges- 
tion as  to  be  caused  to  go  home  and  get 
out  the  books  and  study  them.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  today  told  us  what 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  urged  us  to 
do  many  months  ago.  but  which  we,  im- 
til  this  moment,  have  only  talked  about 
and  studied.  I  suggest  that  as  we  read 
these  definitions,  and  then  reread,  as  I 
know  we  must,  the  message  of  the  Presi- 
dent, we  accept  as  a  fact  that  when  the 
President  of  the  United  States  said: 

Our  most  Immediate  tasks  are  here  on  this 
Hill— 

And  then  listed  the  civil  rights  bill— 
and  there  is  no  obscurity  as  to  the  bill  he 
was  talking  about — and  then  said: 

The  civil  rights  blU  for  which  he — 

The  late  President  Kennedy — 
fought. 

I  believe  it  Is  time  that  we  understand, 
as  he  understood,  the  dictionary  mean- 
ings of  the  words  "now"  and  "act"  and 
"action";  and  I  point  out  that  it  Is  time 
to  act  now  on  the  tax  bill,  and  It  Is  time 
for  our  action  to  be  taken  on  the  other 
measures  that  yet  remain,  here  at  the 
end  of  November,  from  the  list  which 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  sent  to  ua 
many  months  ago. 

I  do  hope  that  the  message  of  the 
President  wiU  be  interpreted  to  mean 
what  the  dictionary  says  its  terms  mean. 
It  does  not  mean  tossing  a  coin  on  three 
or  four  appropriation  bills,  going  home, 
and  returning  in  January.  I  could  not 
find  the  eloquence  to  suggest,  as  did  the 
President,  that  the  proposal  happens  to 
be  one  way  that  we  can  show  that 
while  they  can  kill  a  man  with  a  bullet, 
they  cannot  destroy  the  things  he  stood 
for. 

EzHorr  1 

Act  (4kt).  n.  (P.  and  L.;  F.  "acte."  fr.  L. 
"actus"  a  doing,  and  "actum"  a  thing  done, 
fr.  "agere"  to  drive,  do.    See  Agent.) 

1.  That  which  Is  done  or  doing;  the  exer- 
cise of  power,  or  the  effect  whose  cause  is 
power  exerted;  a  performance;  a  deed. 

His  little,  nameless,  unremembered  "acts" 
Of  kindness  and  of  love.        — Wordsworth. 

Jvirlsprudence  Is  concerned  only  with  out- 
ward "acts."  An  "act"  may  therefore  be  de- 
fined •  •  •  as  "a  determination  of  will,  pro- 
ducing an  effect  in  the  sensible  world."  The 
effect  may  be  negative,  in  which  case  the 
"act"  is  properly  described  as  a  "forbear- 
ance." The  essential  elements  of  such  an 
"act"  are  three,  viz..  an  exertion  of  the  will, 
an  accompanying  state  of  consciousness,  a 
manifestation  of  the  will.    — T.  E.  Holland. 


2.  The  result  of  public  deliberation;  the 
decision  or  determination  of  a  legislative 
body,  coimcil.  court  of  Justice,  etc.;  a  decree, 
edict,  law.  Judgment,  resolve,  award;  as,  an 
"act"  of  Parliament,  or  of  Congress.  Prop- 
erly a  legislative  "act"  is  the  complete  for- 
mally declared  will  of  the  legislature,  the 
final  step  In  which  Is  usually  the  signature 
of  the  proper  executive  officer;  and  It  Is 
properly  to  be  distinguished  from  a  "bill," 
which  Is  strictly  the  draft  of  a  proposed  act. 
and  Is  properly  so  called  prior  to  Its  final 
enactment  as  law.  "Act"  and  "statute"  are 
generally  used  synonymously,  and  "bill"  and 
"law"  are  also  often  used  In  the  same  sense, 
"law,"  however,  being  a  term  of  much  wider 
application,  and  therefore  Inexact  In  this 
use.  Under  the  common  law  an  act  took 
effect  by  relation  as  of  the  first  day  of  the 
session  at  which  It  was  enacted,  but  by 
statute  It  Is  now  provided  in  England  (by 
33  Geo.  in.  c.  13,  1793) ,  and  generally  in  the 
United  States,  that  except  when  otherwise 
provided  a  statute  shall  take  effect  only  as 
of  the  date  of  the  actual  completion  of  its 
enactment.  Acts  are  broadly  divided  Into 
"general."  or  "public."  and  "special."  or 
"private."    See  under  Public  and  Private. 

3.  A  formal  writing  stating  or  evidencing 
that  something  has  been  done;  as,  an  "act" 
of  sale.     Cf.  Instrument,  n.,  6. 

4.  Process  of  doing;  action.  "In  act,"  in 
the   very  doing:    on   the  point   of    (doing). 

"In  act"  to  shoot.  — Dryden. 

This  woman  was  taken  •  •  •  In  the  very 
"act."  —John  vUl:  4. 

5.  (cap. I  pi.  (a)  Short  tor  "Acts  of  the 
Apostles;" — used  syntactically  as  a  singular, 
usually  with  "The."  See  New  Testament. 
(b)  The  Apocnrphal  Acte.    See  Apocrypha. 

6.  Originally,  a  performance  of  part  of  a 
play;  now,  specif.,  one  of  the  principal  di- 
visions of  a  play  or  dramatic  work  In  which 
a  definite  part  of  the  action  is  completed: 
hence,  one  of  the  parte,  each  complete  in 
Iteelf,  of  a  vaudeville  or  circus  program,  or 
the  like. 

7.  (cap.)  Formerly,  In  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge Universities,  but  now  only  at  the 
latter,  a  thesis  publicly  maintained  by  candi- 
dates for  certain  degrees. 

8.  Meteph.  A  state  of  reality  or  real 
existence  as  opposed  to  a  possibility  or  pos- 
sible existence.    See  Actus,  2;  Entelecht. 

The  seeds  of  plante  are  not  at  first  in  "act," 
but  in  possibility,  what  they  afterward  grow 
to  be.  —Hooker. 

9.  Psychol,  (a)  Any  motor  performance 
leading  to  a  definite  result,  (b)  Any  dealing 
with  objecte,  as  by  moving,  perceiving,  or 
desiring  them. 

10.  [usually  cap.  1  R.C.Ch.  A  short  prayer 
of  profession,  as  of  love  for  God  or  sorrow  for 
sins.  The  best  known  are  the  "Acte  of  Palth, 
of  Hope,  of  Charity,"  and  "of  Contrition." 

Syn. — See  Action.    Ant. — See  Negligence. 

Act  (ikt).  V.  [L.  "actus."  past  part,  of 
"agere"  to  drive,  lead,  do;  but  Influenced  by 
E.  "act."  n.)  "Transitive:"  1.  To  perform; 
execute;  do;  as,  to  "act"  one's  will  by  force;  to 
"act"  the  commands  of  another.    "Archaic." 

2.  To  move  to  action;  to  actuate;  animate. 
"Obs." 

Self-love,  the  spring  of  motion,  "acte"  the 
soul.  — Pope. 

3.  To  perform  as  an  actor;  as  "acting"  the 
r61e  of  Ophelia;  to  represent  dramatically, 
esp.  on  the  stege. 

4.  Hence:  (a)  To  play  the  part  of,  as  If  In 
a  play;  to  aasiune  the  office  or  character  of: 
to  personate;  as,  to  "act"  the  hero  or  the 
child,  (b)  To  behave  as  beflte  (a  specified 
stetus) ;  as.  to  "act"  one's  age. 

5.  To   feign    or   counterfeit;    to   simulate. 
With  "acted"  fear  the  villain  th\u  pursued. 

— Dryden. 

.    Intransitive:    1.    To   perform    on    the 

stage:  to  represent  a  character;  as.  the  dram- 
atist "acted"  In  his  own  play. 

2.  Hence,  to  simulate  or  dissimulate;  to  be- 
have as  If  acting  a  part. 
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3.  (a)  To  conduct  oneself  or  behave,  as  In 
morals,  private  life,  or  public  offices;  to  bear 
or  comport  oneself:  as,  to  "act"  with  becom- 
ing modesty;  to  "act "^handsomely  (that  la, 
generously)  ;^-of ten  uaed  In  colloquial  com- 
parisons to  express  disparagement;  as,  to 
"act"  like  one  possessed,  (b)  Specif.,  with 
adjective  complement,  to  comport  oneself  as 
If  possessing  certain  characteristics  or  quali- 
ties, or  being  In  a  certain  stete  or  condition; 
as,  to  "act"  rich,  wise,  or  intoxicated. 

4.  (a)  To  perform  actions;  to  put  forth 
energy;  to  move,  as  opposed  to  remaining  at 
rest;  to  carry  into  effect  a  determination  of 
the  will;  as,  ready  to  "act"  at  a  moment's 
notice,  (b)  To  perform  or  fulfill  functions; 
as,  the  emergency  brake  failed  to  "act."  Cf. 
Work,  v. 

6.  To  exert  power;  to  produce  an  effect; — 
followed  by  "on"  or  "upon;"  as,  the  stomach 
"acts"  on  food. 

6.  Of  plays,  to  admit  of  being  performed  or 
acted;  as.  this  play  "acte"  as  well  as  It  reads. 

Syn. — Perform,  represent,  play.  Imperson- 
ate; pretend;  function,  work. 

Ac'Uon  (&k'8hQn).  a.  (OP.,  fr.  L.  "actio." 
fr.  "agere"  to  do.  See  Act.]  1.  The  act  or 
process  of  acting  ch*  doing;  the  doing  of  some- 
thing; the  exercise  of  activity  by  an  agent; 
distinguished  from  "passion;"  as.  an  emer- 
gency requiring  "action." 

2.  The  effecting  of  an  alteration  by  means 
of  force  or  some  natural  power  or  virtue;  as, 
the  "action"  of  water  on  rocks. 

3.  Process  of  change  or  alteration  consid- 
ered as  a  natural  condition;  activity;  as.  in- 
tervals of  "action"  and  repose. 

4.  The  progressive  alteration  of  mental 
states,  or  of  mental  and  physical  stetes  co- 
ordinately;  as.  volitional  "action;"  automatic 
"action;"  specif.,  bodily  movement;  behavior. 

5.  An  act;  thing  done;  deed;  enterprise; 
also,  enterprise  or  efficiency  in  a  generic 
sense;  as.  a  man  of  "action."  In  pi.:  Ha- 
bitual deeds:  hence,  conduct;  behavior;  de- 
meanor. 

6.  The  deportment  of  an  actor  or  sp>eaker. 
or  his  expression  by  means  of  attitude,  voice. 
gestures,  and  countenance. 

Suit  the  "action"  to  the  word,  the  word  to 
the  "action."  — Shak. 

7.  The  event  or  series  of  evente.  either  real 
or  Imaginary,  forming  the  subject  of  a  play, 
poem,  or  other  composition;  hence,  the  un- 
folding of  the  evente  of  a  drama. 

8.  The  acting  of  a  play;  hence,  a  play. 
Obs. 

9.  Transactions,  proceedings,  or  records,  as 
of  a  court.    Obs. 

10.  Com.  A  share  Of  stock,  as  in  a  Joint- 
stock  company;  hence,  pi.,  stocks;  as.  the 
"actions"  of  the  East  India  Company.  "A 
Gallicism."    Obs.  1 

11.  Eccl.  A  religious  ceremony;  specif, 
(cap.):  Obs.  exc.  Hist,  (a)  The  Canon  (of 
the  Mass),  (b)  Aftej  the  Reformation,  the 
Communion  service;  the  Lord's  Supper. 

12.  Law.  A  legal  proceeding  by  which 
one  demands  or  enforces  one's  right  In  a 
court  of  Justice;  a  Judicial  proceeding  for  the 
enforcement  or  protection  of  a  right,  the  re- 
dress or  prevention  of  a  wrong,  or  the  punish- 
ment of  a  public  offense; — usually  dlstlng. 
from  "special  proceeding.  '  Also,  the  right  to 
bring  or  maintain  such  a  proceeding.     See 

SUTT. 

13.  Mech.  A  mechanism;  as.  the  breech 
"action"  of  a  gun.  Specif.,  the  mechanism  In 
an  organ,  piano,  or  similar  Instriunent  by 
means  of  which  the  Impulse  of  the  player's 
finger  Is  transmitted  to  the  strings,  reeds, 
pipes,  ete.    See  Piano,  Organ. 

14.  Mil.  &  Nav.  Combat  In  war;  also,  an 
engagement  between  troops  In  war.  whether 
on  land  or  water;  a  battle. 

15.  Paint.  &  Sculp.  Attitude,  or  position, 
esp.  of  the  human  figure  or  any  of  Ite  parts, 
aa  suggestive  of  movement  or  as  expressive 
of  the  sentiment  or  passion  depicted. 


16.  Physics.  The  integral,  /  (p,dq,  -|- 
.  .  .  podqa) ,  of  a  sum  of  terms  each  of  which 
is  the  generalized  momentum  corresponding 
to  any  position  co-ordinate  multiplied  by  the 
differential  of  the  co-ordinate,  the  q's  being 
the  position  co-ordinates  and  the  p's  the 
corresponding  generalized  momenta.  In  the 
motion  of  a  particle  this  reduces  to  /  m  v 
ds,  in  which  m  is  ite  mass,  v  Ite  velocity, 
and  ds  an  element  of  Ite  path.  Action  has 
the  dimensions  of  energy  multiplied  by  time. 
Por  a  nat\iral  dynamical  system,  the  action 
between  two  configurations  of  the  system  is 
twice  the  time  Integral  of  the  kinetic  energy 
of  the  system. 

Phkases  (esp.  in  sense  13)  are:  action 
busher,  action  filer,  action  finisher,  action 
forger,  action  freer,  action  Jointer,  action 
machiner.  action  regulator,  action  viewer. 

Syn. — Action,  act,  deed.  "Action"  refers 
primarily  to  the  process  of  acting;  "act"  and 
"deed."  to  the  result,  the  thing  done.  An 
"action"  is  usually  regarded  as  occupjrlng 
some  time,  and  involving  more  than  one  step; 
an  "act"  is  more  frequently  thought  of  as 
momentary  or  instantaneous,  and  as  Individ- 
ual; as,  the  rescue  of  a  shipwrecked  crew  is  a 
heroic  "action;"  the  launching  of  the  life- 
boat a  brave  "act;"  a  course  of  "action."  the 
springs  of  "action,"  an  "act"  of  vengeance, 
caught  In  the  "act."  But  the  distinction 
cannot  always  be  made.  In  the  plural,  "ac- 
tion" has  frequently  an  ethical  connotetlon, 
and  Is  loosely  sjmonymous  with  "conduct;" 
as.  "by  him  [the  Lord]  'actions'  are  weighed" 
(1  Sam.  11.  3);  "Only  the  'actions'  of  the 
Just  smell  sweet,  and  blossom  in  their  dust" 
(Shirley).  "Deed"  refers  to  a  thing  as 
"done;"  It  frequently  connotes  an  act  as 
illustrious  or  as  an  achievement;  as,  "The 
'deed'  is  worthy  doing"  (Shak.);  "What, 
are  my  'deeds'  forgot?"  (Shak.).  Deed  is 
frequently  opposed  to  "word,"  as  "act"  to 
"thought;"  as,  "I'll  endeavor  'deeds'  to 
match  these  'words'"  (Shak.);  "Be  great 
In  'act,'  as  you  have  been  In  'thought' " 
(Shak.).    See  Battle;  cf.  feat. 

Give  thy  thoughte  no  tongue.  Nor  any  un- 
proportlon'd  thought  his  "act."       — Shak. 

The  attempt  and  not  the  "deed"  confounds 
us.  —Shak. 

Then  boast  no  more  your  mighty  "deeds." 

—Shirley. 

Ant. — Inactivity,  rest.  Inaction;  speech, 
statement,  talk. 

Now  (nou),  adv.  (ME.  "nou.  nu,"  fr. 
AS.  "nQ;"  akin  to  D.,  OS..  &  OHO.  "nu,"  G. 
"nu,  nun,"  ON.  "nO,"  Dan.,  Sw.,  &  Goth. 
"nu,"  L.  "nunc,"  Gr.  "ny.  nyn,"  Uth.  "nu," 
Skr.  "nu,  nU."    See  new.  | 

1.  At  the  present  time;  at  this  moment; 
at  the  time  of  speaking;  as.  he  Is  busy  "now;" 
also.  In  or  under  the  present  clrcumstences; 
as.  what  alternative  "now"? 

2.  Hence:  (a)  In  the  time  immediately  to 
follow;  fOTthwlth;  as,  I  shall  write  "now." 
(b)  At  the  time  Inunedlately  before  the  pres- 
ent; very  lately;  a  moment  ago;  as.  he  was 
here  but  "now;" — In  modern  use  chiefly  In 
the  phrase  "Just  now."  (c)  At  the  time 
spoken  of  or  referred  to; — indicating  the 
historical  present,  as,  peace  "now"  ensued. 

3.  With  the  sense  of  present  time  weakened 
or  lost.  Indicating  a  point  in  the  thotight  to 
which  there  has  been  a  sequence  or  simply 
marking  transition  of  thought. 

Come  "now,"  and  let  us  reason  together. 

— Is.  1:  18. 

Then  cried  they  sai  again,  saying.  Not  this 
man,  but  Barabbas.  "Now,"  Barabbas  was  a 
robb«-.  — John  xvlll :  40. 

Combinations  are :  now-accumulated,  now- 
being  (noun),  now-big,  now-bcwne,  now- 
dead,  now-existing  (adjective),  now-fallen, 
now-full,  now-known,  now-loet,  now-ne- 
glected, now-waning  (adjective). 

Now  (nou),  con  J.  Since,  at,  or  by,  this 
time;  seeing  that; — often  with  "that;"  as, 
"now"  that  the  snow  was  melting. 


Why  should  he  live,  "now"  nature  bank- 
rupt Is?  — Shak. 

Now,  n.  The  present  time  or  moment; 
the  present;  also,  a  present  moment  or  point 
of  time;  as,  from  or  ere  "now." 

Now,  adj.  Existing  at,  or  pertaining  to, 
the  present  time. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Florida,  provided  that 
in  doing  so  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to 
the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  courtesy  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania.    I  wish  to  say  two  things. 

First,  the  learned  Senator  from  Mich- 
igan has  quoted  part  of  the  President's 
message.  He  has  left  out  an  important 
part  of  it,  which  reads  as  follows: 

I  firmly  believe  In  the  Independence  and 
Integrity  of  the  legislative  branch. 

I  am  glad  that  the  President  has  that 
belief.  I  am  sorry  that  some  of  our 
brethren  in  the  Senate  do  not  share  that 
belief. 

If  Senators  will  look  at  the  catalog  of 
appropriation  biUs  on  the  back  page  of 
the  calendar  of  business  for  today,  they 
will  see,  among  many  other  items,  that 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  passed 
this  body  on  September  30,  remained  on 
the  desk  of  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and 
did  not  go  to  conference  until  November 
14 — more  than  6  weeks  afterward. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  that  since 
that  time  we  have  been  struggling  almost 
daily  in  conference.  There  were  47  dif- 
ferences, many  of  them  major  differ- 
ences, between  the  two  Houses.  I  hap- 
pen to  be  chairman  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate.  Our  committee 
has  held  five  meetings.  There  will  be 
another  one  at  2:30  pjn.  today.  If  the 
distingiiished  Senators,  neither  of  whom 
has  ever  served  in  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  do  not  know  that  this  long 
give-and-take  in  conference  between  the 
two  bodies  is  a  worrying,  soul'-search- 
ing  sort  of  business,  as  indicated  by  the 
Senator  from  Rhode  Island  but  a  few 
minutes  ago 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  permit  me  to  resume  the  fioor 
for  a  moment  so  that  I  may  reply  to 
that  statement?  Then  I  shall  be  happy 
to  yield  again  to  the  Senator  from 
Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  am  happy  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  wish  the  Senator  from 
Florida  to  know  that  I,  too,  have  been 
engaged  in  some  pretty  wearisome  con- 
ferences with  the  House.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Appropriations  Committee  has 
a  monopoly  on  having  trouble  with 
House  conferees.  The  Banking  and  Cur- 
rency Committee,  the  Post  OflQce  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  the  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare  Committee,  on  which 
I  have  served  for  7  jrears  have  had  pretty 
rough  times  with  the  House,  too.  I  do 
not  believe  any  Member  of  this  body  is 
really  very  much  in  order  when  he  says 
he  has  had  a  harder  time  in  confer- 
ences with  the  House  than  has  anyone 
else.  '-^ 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  jrield 
again? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  glad  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  is  beginning  to  recog- 
nize that  there  is  some  independence  in 
the  Senate,  that  we  do  have  to  stand  up. 
in  conference  and  fight  for  what  we  have 
enacted,  and  that  the  process  takes  a 
long  time.  We  are  opposed  by  skillful 
and  dedicated  men  who  have  belief  in 
what  they  have  done,  as  we  do. 

I  come  back  to  the  words  of  the  Presi- 
dent that  he  believes  in  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  legislative  branch. 
We  are  not  rubberstamps.  I  believe  in 
the  independence  and  the  integrity  of 
the  legislative  branch.  I  am  trying  to 
carry  out  my  duty  in  conference,  and  I 
know  perfectly  well  that  unless  the  Sen- 
ator expects  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  to  shield  on  every  point 
to  the  other  body,  there  is  no  prospect  for 
having  the  remaining  seven  or  eight  ap- 
propriation bills  reported  overnight.  It 
is  a  long,  wearying,  and  dif&cult  task. 
We  are  trying  to  perform  it.  We  are 
being  hindered  in  it  by  all  this  child's 
play  In  the  Senate  in  which  the  good 
faith  of  the  Senate  is  being  attacked. 

I  shall  not  permit  it  to  be  attacked 
In  my  presence  any  more. 

I  have  listened  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  hour  after  hour  in  this 
session.  Apparently  he  wishes  to  tear 
down  the  temple  in  which  he  lives.  I 
do  not  share  that  feeling. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  call  the  attention  of 
my  friend  to  nile  XLX,  section  2,  and 
ask  him  to  be  careful. 

Mr.  HOLIAND.  I  know  the  meaning 
of  rule  XTX  very  well.  I  say  to  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  I  share 
the  feelings  of  the  President,  who,  hav- 
ing served  here,  has  the  deep  conviction 
that  this  body — and  Congress  as  a 
wh<de — must  be  independent,  must  have 
integrity,  and  must  stand  for  what  it 
believes  in. 

Unless  we  do,  we  are  not  worthy  of 
being  here. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  CLARK  Mr.  President,  I  now 
yield,  first  to  the  Senator  from  Michigan 
[Mr,  Haht],  and  then  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  I  shall  re- 
read carefully  my  comments  to  discover 
if  there  is  any  passage  that  I  should  like 
to  strike  out.  If  there  is  any  suggestion 
that  I  seek  to  tear  this  temple  down.  I 
shall  correct  it. 

It  occurs  to  me  that  if  any  tearing 
down  should  occur,  it  will  be  by  reason 
of  our  failiire  to  act. 

Perhaps,  in  fairness  to  all.  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  there  should  be  in- 
serted in  full  the  President's  message. 
Following  the  passage  relating  to  the  in- 
dependence of  the  legislative  and  execu- 
tive branches,  the  President  said : 

with  equal  flrmnesa,  I  believe  in  the  ca- 
pacity and  the  abUlty  of  the  Congress, 
despite  the  divisions  of  opinion  which  char- 
acterize our  Nation,  to  act — to  act  wisely,  vig- 
orously and  speedily  when  the  need  arises. 

The  need  is  here.    The  need  is  now. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 


this  point  the  address  of  President  John- 
son to  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  today 
at  12:30  p.m. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows; 

ADDRESS     BT     THI     PRXSnENT     BXTORZ     A     JOINT 
SESSION  or  THE  CONCKIBB,  NOVXMBXI  27,  IBSS 

The  PRESIDENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  Mr. 
President,  Members  of  the  House  and 
Senate,  my  fellow  Americans,  all  I  have 
I  would  have  given  gladly  not  to  be 
standing  here  today. 

The  greatest  leader  of  our  time  has 
been  struck  down  by  the  foulest  deed  of 
our  time.  Today  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy lives  on  in  the  immortal  words 
and  works  he  left  behind.  He  lives  on 
in  the  mind  and  memories  of  mankind. 
He  lives  on  in  the  hearts  of  his  coimtry- 
men. 

No  words  are  sad  enough  to  express 
our  sens.^  of  loss.  No  words  ai^  strong 
enough  to  express  our  determination  to 
continue  the  forward  thrust  of  America 
that  he  began. 

The  dream  of  conquering  the  vastness 
of  space — the  dream  of  partnership 
across  the  Atlantic  and  across  the 
Pacific  as  well;  the  dream  of  a  Peace 
Corps  in  less  developed  lands;  the  dream 
of  education  for  our  youth;  the  dream 
of  jobs  for  all  who  seek  them;  the 
dream  of  care  for  our  elderly;  the  dream 
of  an  all-out  attack  on  mental  illness — 
and  above  all,  the  dream  of  equal  rights 
for  all  Americans,  whatever  their  race 
or  color — these  and  other  American 
dreams  have  been  vitalized  by  his  drive 
and  dedication. 

Now  the  ideas  and  Ideals  which  he  so 
nobly  represented  must  and  will  be  trans- 
lated into  effective  action. 

Under  John  Kennedy's  leswiership, 
this  Nation  has  demonstrated  that  it  has 
the  courage  to  seek  peace,  and  the  forti- 
tude to  risk  war.  We  have  proved  that 
we  are  a  good  and  reliable  friend  to 
those  who  seek  peace  and  freedom.  We 
have  shown  that  we  can  also  be  a  formi- 
dable foe  to  those  who  reject  the  path  of 
peace  and  who  seek  to  impose  upon  us 
or  our  allies  the  yoke  of  tyranny. 

This  Nation  will  keep  its  commitments 
from  South  Vietnam  to  West  Berlin.  We 
wiU  be  unceasing  in  the  search  for  peace; 
resourceful  in  our  piu-suit  of  areas  of 
agreement  even  with  those  with  whom 
we  differ;  and  generous  and  loyal  to 
those  who  join  with  us  in  common  cause. 

In  this  age  where  there  can  be  no 
losers  in  peace  and  no  victors  in  war — 
we  must  recognize  the  obligation  to 
match  national  strength  with  national 
restraint — we  must  be  prepared  at  one 
and  the  same  time  for  both  the  con- 
frontation of  power  and  the  hmitation 
of  power— we  must  be  ready  to  defend 
the  national  interest  and  to  negotiate 
the  common  interest.  This  is  the  path 
that  we  shall  continue  to  pursue.  Those 
who  test  our  courage  will  find  it  strong 
and  those  who  seek  our  friendship  will 
find  it  honorable.  We  will  demonstrate 
anew  that  the  strong  can  be  just  in  the 
use  of  strength — and  the  Just  can  be 
strong  in  the  defense  of  justice. 

We  will  carry  on  the  fight  against 
poverty  and  misery,  ignorance,  and  dis- 
ease— in  other  lands  and  In  our  own. 


We  will  serve  all  of  the  Nation,  not 
one  section  or  one  sector,  or  one  group, 
but  all  Americans.  These  are  the  United 
States — a  united  people  with  unity  of 
purpose. 

Our  American  unity  does  not  depend 
upon  unanimity.  We  have  differences; 
but  now,  as  in  the  past,  we  can  derive 
from  those  differences  strength,  not 
weakness;  wisdom,  not  despair.  Both 
as  a  people  and  as  a  government  we  can 
unite  upon  a  program  which  is  wise,  just, 
and  constructive. 

For  32  years,  Capitol  Hill  has  been  my 
home.  I  have  shared  many  moments  of 
pride  with  you— pride  in  the  ability  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  to 
act;  to  meet  any  crisis;  to  distill  from 
our  differences  strong  programs  of  na- 
tional action. 

An  assassin's  bullet  has  thrust  upon 
me  the  awesome  burden  of  the  Presi- 
dency. I  am  here  today  to  say  that  I 
need  your  help;  I  cannot  bear  this  bur- 
den alone.  I  need  the  help  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. This  Nation  has  experienced  a 
profound  shock  and  in  this  critical  mo- 
ment it  is  our  duty — ^yours  and  mine — as 
the  Government  of  the  United  States — 
to  do  away  with  uncertainty  and  to  show 
that  we  are  capable  of  decisive  action — 
that  from  the  brutal  loss  of  our  leader  we 
will  derive  not  weakness  but  strength — 
that  we  can  and  will  act  and  act  now. 

Prom  the  Chamber  of  representative 
government  let  all  the  world  know,  and 
none  misunderstand,  that  I  rededicate 
this  Government  to  the  unswerving  sup- 
port of  the  United  Nations— to  the  hon- 
orable and  determined  execution  of  our 
commitments  to  our  allies — to  the  main- 
tenance of  military  strength  second  to 
none — to  the  defense  of  the  strength  and 
stability  of  the  dollar— to  the  expansion 
of  our  foreign  trade — to  the  reenforce- 
ment  of  our  programs  of  mutual  assist- 
ance and  cooperation  in  Asia  and  Afri- 
ca— and  to  our  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
this  hemisphere. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  in  1961,  John 
P.  Kennedy  told  his  countrymen  that  our 
national  work  would  not  be  finished  "in 
the  first  1.000  days,  nor  In  the  life  of  this 
administration,  nor  even  perhaps  in  our 
lifetime  on  this  planet.  But."  he  said, 
"let  us  begin." 

Today  in  this  moment  of  new  resolve, 
I  would  say  to  my  fellow  Americans,  let 
us  continue. 

This  is  our  challenge — not  to  hesitate, 
not  to  pause,  not  to  turn  about  and  linger 
over  this  evil  moment  but  to  continue  on 
our  course  so  that  we  may  fulfill  the 
destiny  history  has  set  for  us.  Our  most 
immediate  tasks  are  here  on  this  Hill. 

First,  no  memorial  oration  or  eulogy 
could  more  eloquently  honor  President 
Kennedy's  memory  than  the  earliest  pos- 
sible passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  for 
which  he  fought.  We  have  talked  long 
enough  in  this  country  about  equal 
rights.  We  have  talked  for  100  years  or 
more.  Yes,  it  is  time  now  to  write  the 
next  chapter — and  to  write  it  In  books  of 
law. 

I  urge  you  again,  as  I  did  In  1957,  and 
again  in  1960.  to  enact  a  civil  rights  law 
so  that  we  can  move  forward  to  eliminate 
from  this  Nation  every  trace  of  discrim- 
ination and  oppression  based  upon  race 
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or  color.  There  could  be  no  greater 
source  of  strength  to  this  Nation  both 
at  home  and  abroad. 

And  second,  no  act  of  ours  could  more 
fittingly  continue  the  work  of  President 
Kennedy  than  the  earliest  passage  of  the 
tax  bill  for  which  he  fought — a  bill  de- 
signed to  increase  our  national  income, 
our  Federal  revenues,  and  our  insurance 
against  recession.  "That  bill,  if  passed 
without  delay,  means  more  security  for 
those  now  working  and  more  jobs  for 
those  now  without  them. 

In  short,  this  is  no  time  for  delay.  It 
is  a  time  for  action — strong,  forward- 
looking  action  on  the  pending  education 
bills  to  help  bring  the  light  of  learning 
to  every  home  and  hamlet  in  America — 
strong,  forward-looking  action  on  youth 
employment  opportunities,  strong  for- 
ward-looking action  on  the  pending  for- 
eign aid  bill,  making  clear  that  we  are 
not  forfeiting  our  responsibilities  to  this 
hemisphere  or  to  the  world,  nor  erasing 
executive  fiexibility  in  the  conduct  of 
foreign  affairs — and  strong,  forward- 
looking  suction  on  the  remaining  appro- 
priation bills. 

In  this  new  spirit  of  action  the  Con- 
gress can  expect  the  full  cooperation  and 
support  of  the  executive  branch.  And  in 
particular  I  pledge  that  the  expenditures 
of  the  Government  will  be  administered 
with  the  utmost  thrift  and  frugality.  I 
will  insist  that  the  Government  get  a 
dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent.  The 
Government  will  set  an  example  of  pru- 
dence and  economy.  "JTiis  does  not  mean 
we  will  not  meet  our  unfilled  needs  or 
that  we  will  not  honor  our  commitments. 
We  will  do  both. 

As  one  who  has  long  served  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress,  I  firmly  believe 
in  the  independence  and  integrity  of  the 
legislative  branch.  I  promise  you  that  I 
shall  always  respect  this.  It  is  deep  in 
the  marrow  of  my  bones.  With  equal 
firmness,  I  believe  In  the  capacity  and 
the  ability  of  the  Congress,  despite  the 
divisions  of  opinion  which  characterize 


oiu:  Nation,  to  act — ^to  act  wisely,  vigor- 
ously, and  speedily  when  the  need  arises. 

The  need  is  here.  The  need  is  now. 
I  ask  your  help. 

I  know  we  meet  in  grief;  but  let  us 
also  meet  in  renewed  dedication  and  re- 
newed vigor.  Let  us  meet  in  action,  in 
tolerance,  and  mutual  understanding. 

John  Kennedy's  death  commands 
what  his  life  conveyed — that  America 
must  move  forward.  The  time  has  come 
for  Americans  of  all  races  and  creeds 
and  political  beliefs  to  understand  and 
respect  one  another.  Let  us  put  an  end 
to  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  hate 
and  evil  and  violence.  Let  us  turn  away 
from  the  fanatics  of  the  far  left  and  the 
far  right,  from  the  apostles  of  bitterness 
and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant  of  law, 
and  those  who  pour  venom  into  our  Na- 
tion's bloodstream. 

I  profoundly  hope  that  the  tragedy 
and  torment  of  these  terrible  days  will 
bind  us  together  in  new  fellowship,  mak- 
ing us  one  people  in  our  sorrow.  Let  us 
here  highly  resolve  that  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  did  not  live— or  die — in  vain. 
And  on  this  Thanksgiving  eve,  as  we 
gather  together  to  ask  the  Lord's  bless- 
ing, let  us  unite  in  those  familiar  and 
cherished  words: 

America,  America, 

Ood  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 

And  crown  thy  good 

With  brotherhood 

Prom  sea  to  shining  sea. 

Mr.  HART.  In  my  book,  the  action 
President  Johnson  says  is  needed  now 
does  not  relate  to  our  closing  down  and 
going  home  imtil  January.  It  is  to  this 
point  that  I  principally  address  myself. 
When  We  define  "integrity" — the  integ- 
rity of  this  body  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Florida  mentioned — in  my 
book  that  term  suggests  an  obligation  on 
our  pait  not  to  lock  up  and  go  home 
until  January.  I  feel  this  would  dis- 
may the  Nation  and  harm  the  Congress. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  virlll 
the  Senator  yield? 


Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Illinois,  but  before 
doing  so  I  wish  to  express  my  strong  con- 
viction that  it  is  a  little  out  of  order  for 
Members  of  this  body  to  suggest  that 
those  of  us  who  would  like  to  act  when 
a  majority  is  ready  for  action  are  tear- 
ing down  the  pillars  of  this  body.  I,  for 
one,  have  no  such  intention.  I  do  not 
believe  that  is  what  we  are  doing.  I  be- 
lieve that  what  we  are  trying  to  do  is  to 
resuscitate  this  body  and  make  it,  once 
again,  the  fine  adornment  of  American 
government  which  once  it  was,  before  we 
fell  into  these  evil  ways. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  provides  that, 
instead  of  giving  added  time  imtil  the 
31st  of  January  to  pass  specific  appro- 
priation bills,  for  the  current  fiscal  year 
which  is  now  almost  half  over  the  time, 
be  extended  only  to  the  31st  of  Decem- 
ber? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
That  is  the  purport  of  my  amendment 
which  is  now  before  the  Senate  and  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Florida  properly  called  attention  to 
the  last  page  of  the  current  calendar. 
I  wish  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania to  look  at  that  page.  Perhaps 
the  rest  of  us  may  do  similarly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  order 
that  this  colloquy  may  be  well  under- 
stood when  read  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  last  page  on  the  calendar  of  business 
of  the  Senate  for  Wednesday,  November 
27,  which  is  page  16,  and  is  entitled 
"Status  of  Appropriation  Bills,  1st  ses- 
sion. 88th  Congress,"  may  be  printed  in 
full  In  the  Record  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 
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Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ask  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  to  follow  me  as  I 
read.  As  of  today,  the  27th  of  November, 
only  four  major  appropriation  bills  have 
been  passed;  namely.  Interior;  Treas- 
ury, Post  Office;  Labor.  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare;  and  Defense— is  that 
correct? 


Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
He  has  omitted  a  supplemental  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  are  two  sup- 
plemental bills — the  Agricultural  supple- 
mental, 1963,  and  the  supplemental, 
1963.  There  are  four  continuing  ap- 
propriation resolutions,  but  I  am  refer- 
ring to  the  basic  bills. 


Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
agricultural  bill  was  in  conference  as  of 
November  14? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  corect 
My  imderstanding  is  that  the  senior 
from    Florida    [Mr.    Holland],    is    the 
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chairman  of  the  Senate  conferees.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

The  PRESmiNO  OPICER  (^Mr.  Bath 
in  the  Chair).    Does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     That  is  correct. 

Many  fine  Senators  serve  on  that  con- 
ference committee  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate,  including  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Rxtssell]  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellkndeu],  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Yotmc]  and 
the  Senator  fr(Hn  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
MxmBTi. 

There  has  been  no  neglect  of  duty  of 
any  sort  by  any  member  of  that  con- 
ference. We  are  straining  every  nerve 
we  can  to  come  to  a  reasonable  agree- 
ment with  conferees  from  the  other 
body,  and  to  bring  to  the  Senate  a  bill 
in  final  form. 

I  repeat  that  there  are  47  substantial 
differences  between  the  2  bodies.  I  add 
that  we  are  working  now  on  the  last  four 
or  five  of  those  differences. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  the  bill  went  to  conference  on  the 
14th  of  November.  I  ask  my  friend 
from  Florida  how  many  times  the  con- 
ferees have  met. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  conferees  have 
met  five  times  in  conference  with  the 
other  body ;  and  we  have  had  a  long  con- 
ference among  ourselves  to  try  to  de- 
termine a  policy  on  these  last  and  most 
substantial  matters. 

It  la  no  child's  play  to  handle  in  con- 
ference a  bill  which  carries  with  it  some 
$7  to  $8  billion,  as  to  which  there  are  47 
differences. 

I  see  In  the  Chamber  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magntjsoh],  who 
is  confronted  with  a  similar  duty,  except 
that  the  bUl  with  which  he  must  deal  Is 
about  twice  as  big — as  I  remember,  in- 
volving some  $13  to  $14  billion,  affecting 
the  independent  ofBces  of  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  thank  my  friend. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  It  Is  not  possible,  if 
Senators  try  to  do  their  duty  and  if  the 
members  of  the  conference  committee 
frcMn  the  other  body  try  to  do  their 
duty — and  I  assure  Senators  they  do — to 
compose  all  the  differences  relating  to 
such  huge  simis  of  money  in  a  day,  or 
of  ttlmes  within  less  than  weeks.  We  are 
doing  the  very  best  we  can,  within  our 
power,  to  move  as  rapidly  as  we  can. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  for 
his  comment.  I  am  siu-e  that  everything 
he  says  Is  100-percent  correct.  I  should 
like  to  note,  however,  that  In  my  opinion 
none  of  the  activity  of  a  Senator  of  the 
United  States  is  child's  play,  and  I  hope 
the  Senator  from  Florida  did  not  mean 
to  Imply  any  part  of  it  was. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  was  talking  about  the  particular 
duties  he  is  perf(N-ming. 

I  have  seen  s(nne  things  happen,  on 
the  part  of  certain  Senators,  which  I 
thought  might  be  so  characterized,  but  I 
am  not  talking  about  th«n  now.  I  am 
talking  about  the  work  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee. 

I  heard  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
inveigh  against  an  important  chairman 


of  a  subcommittee  on  appropriations  the 
other  day  in  the  Senate.  I  tried  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  the  added  duties  which 
have  been  Imposed  upon  that  Senator  by 
reason  of  the  Joining  of  two  bills  which 
have  heretofore  been  separate  bills.  Ap- 
parently even  yet  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  does  not  realize  the  heavy 
obligations  which  fall  upon  those  who 
represent  the  Senate  in  conferences  upon 
these  Important  measures. 

As  late  as  we  have  been  getting  into 
conference,  due  to  no  fault  of  this  body 
at  all.  we  are  confronted  with  this  prob- 
lem. It  will  not  be  settled  overnight.  I 
hope  it  may  be  settled  by  December  20. 
It  can  be  settled,  I  believe,  in  the  com- 
mittee of  which  I  spoke  a  while  ago, 
handling  the  agriculture  bill. 

There  are  several  bills  which  have  not 
yet  been  reported  to  the  Senate,  due  to 
no  fault  whatsoever  on  the  part  of  Sen- 
ators who  will  handle  them.  The  im- 
portant public  works  bill  came  over  from 
the  House  on  November  20.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  subcommittee  which,  un- 
der the  guidance  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender] 
as  chairman,  handles  that  bill.  The  Sen- 
ator completed  the  hearings  of  our  sub- 
committee, insofar  as  they  could  be 
completed,  months  ago,  waiting  for 
House  action. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  is  in  the 
Chamber  now.  and  I  am  sure  he  can  give 
a  closer  date  than  I  for  consideration  of 
that  bill. 

Members  of  the  Senate  who  serve  on 
the  Appropriations  Committee  have  been 
exerting  themselves  in  every  way  they 
know  how  to  complete  their  duty,  be- 
cause it  is  important  duty.  "Hie  fact  that 
we  are  doing  exactly  that  should  be  rec- 
ognized. There  should  be  no  querulous 
complaints  by  those  who  do  not  know 
anything  about  what  Is  going  on  in  the 
appropriations  conferences. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  yield  to  my  friend 
from  Illinois  In  a  moment. 

I  am  qiiite  unaffected  by  the  rather 
extreme  comments  which  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Florida  just  made;  a  part 
of  which,  perhaps,  when  he  looks  at  the 
Record,  he  may  want  to  delete. 

I  now  yield  to  my  friend  from  Illinois. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sorry.  I  have 
yielded  to  the  Senator  from  Illinois.  I 
shall  be  happy  to  yield  later  to  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  making  any  charges  against  anyone. 
I  merely  point  out  that  today  Is  the  27th 
of  November.  Nearly  5  months  of  the 
fiscal  year  have  passed. 

A  proposal  is  now  before  the  Senate 
to  make  it  possible  to  postpone  action 
on  appropriation  bills  for  2  months  more. 
If  this  plan  Is  carried  out,  appropriation 
bills  may  not  be  passed  until  7  months 
of  the  fiscal  year  have  passed.  I  believe 
It  Is  unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the 
U.S.  Congress  to  have  such  slow  action 
on  appropriation  bills. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  Is  taking 
this  situation  altogether   too  much  as 


a  personal  charge.  I  merely  point  out 
what  has  happened. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
briefly? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  believe  It  should  be 
noted  that  the  agriculture  appropriation 
bill  passed  the  House  on  the  6th  of  June 
and  was  received  in  the  Senate  June  10. 
It  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  Sep- 
tember 12.  It  passed  the  Senate  reason- 
ably promptly  after  it  was  taken  up  by 
the  Senate.  The  question  Is,  What  was 
happening  between  June  10  and  Septem- 
ber 12?  What  was  happening  between 
September  30  and  November  14.  when 
the  bill  went  to  conference? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Since  the  Senator 
asked  a  question.  I  believe  It  should  be 
answered. 

Between  the  time  the  Senator  men- 
tioned, June  10,  when  the  agricultural 
appropriation  bill  was  received  in  the 
Senate,  and  September  12,  when  It  was 
reported,  lengthy  hearings  were  held 
upon  the  matters  contained  In  that  bill. 
Involving  appropriations  of  between  $7 
and  $8  billion. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  does  not 
know  what  happened  between  Septem- 
ber 30  and  November  14.  Perhaps  there 
were  difficulties  In  the  other  body  In 
having  the  bill  go  to  conference. 

After  the  Senate  passed  the  bill  on 
September  30,  no  conferees  were  ap- 
pointed by  the  other  bocbr  until  Novem- 
ber 14.  Ours  were  appointed  September 
30. 

While  I  cannot  explain  that  delay.  I 
say  the  earlier  delay  was  because  of  long 
hearings  and  of  many  considerations  by 
the  committee  as  to  what  should  be  In- 
cluded in  the  bill  and  In  the  report,  which 
was  a  very  lengthy  one.  as  the  Senator 
will  remember.  No  time  was  wasted  In 
that  regard. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  aware,  is 
he  not,  that  both  Houses  of  Congress  are 
bound  by  law — by  the  Legislative  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1946 — to  pass  all  ap- 
propriation bills  and  other  legislation  by 
the  first  of  July  of  each  year? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  knows  that  the  act  so  provides. 

I  know  also,  though,  that  if  It  Is  ap- 
propriate for  a  committee  In  the  other 
body  to  consider  the  agricultural  appro- 
priation bill  from  January  9  to  June  10, 
facing  that  same  responsibility,  It  is  no 
abuse  of  our  responsibility  to  take  from 
June  10  or  shortly  thereafter,  when  the 
bill  came  to  our  subcommittee,  to  Sep- 
tember 30  to  fulfill  the  same  obligation 
here.  That  Is  about  half  the  time  which 
was  taken  in  the  other  body. 

I  know  that  this  particular  bill  has 
been  aggressively  handled  and  has  been 
handled  with  all  possible  speed.  I  know 
with  reference  to  some  other  bills  In 
which  I  have  had  a  part — for  Instance, 
the  public  works  bill,  to  which  I  have 
already  referred,  and  others — long  and 
hard  and  exhaustive  work  has  been  done 
in  hearings,  in  formulating  reports,  and 
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in  arriving  at  what  should  be  recom- 
mended to  the  Senate  and.  since  that 
time,  in  conference. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  la  not  at  all 
prepared  to  say  that  th»«  Is  any  bill  Ib 
the  consideration  of  which  he  has  had 
any  part  that  has  been  subjected  to  abu- 
sive delay  or  dawdling  with  the  public 
boslness. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  tiiat 
what  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  said 
is  entirely  correct. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
promised  some  time  ago.  I  now  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas}. 
Then  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Aicdct- 
sonI  and  other  Senators  as  soon  as  I 
have  completed  yielding  to  the  Senator 
from  lUinols,  as  I  promised  to  do. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Again.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  am  m£dclng  no  charges.  I  am 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
State,  Justice.  Commerce  appropriation 
bill  was  passed  on  the  18th  of  June,  and 
was  received  and  referred  In  the  Senate 
on  the  19th  of  Jime;  and  that  It  has  not 
yet  been  acted  on  5  months  after  being 
referred  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from 
Permsylvania  Is  correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    What  bffl  Is  that? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  IT  the  Senator  win 
look  at  page  16  of  today's  calendar,  he 
will  see  that  H.R.  7063,  the  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce  appropriation  bill 
for  1964,  passed  the  House  on  June  18. 
and  was  received  and  referred  in  the 
Senate  on  June  19.  I  find  no  record 
that  it  has  been  reported  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK-  Mr.  President.  I  have 
the  floor.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  miLking  no 
charges;  I  am  merely  reading  the 
record.  I j 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mi'.  President.  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  in  order  that 
he  may  engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the 
Senator  from  minoia.  without  my  losing 
my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor very  much.  I  have  no  desire  to  par- 
ticipate in  this  harangue  about  the  way 
the  Senate  conducts  its  affairs.  I  think 
it  would  be  well  to  proceed  to  the  busi- 
ness on  the  calendar  and  the  business 
pending,  and  get  on  with  our  work. 
This  debate  Is  not  contributing  to  any- 
thing bat  Is  causing  more  delay. 

With  reference  to  the  State.  Justice, 
and  Commerce  appropriation  blU,  I  point 
out  that  this  year  the  appropriation  bill 
has  had  added  to  it  the  appropriation  for 
the  Commerce  Department.  Long  hear- 
ings were  held  on  the  bill.  We  could  have 
shut  them  off,  but  we  must  go  to  con- 
ference with  this  blU.  If  we  Increase 
any  of  the  amounts  recommended  by  the 
House,  we  must  have  time  to  weigh  the 
Items  carefully  and  try  to  do  a  thorough 
job  In  determining  what  the  departments 
need.  A  record  must  be  made,  and  It  is 
i^ecessary  to  make  a  pretty  strong  record 


to  sxistaln  our  position  when  we  meet  in 
conference  with  the  other  body. 

The  committee  has  worked  diligently 
on  this  bill.  It  will  be  ready  to  be  re- 
ported just  as  soon  as  it  is  marked  up. 
After  we  hewrd  from  the  Goverrunent 
witnesses,  there  were  a  number  of  citi- 
zens who  wished  to  be  heard  on  certain 
items  in  the  bill.  That  was  done.  These 
measures  are  not  easily  handled. 

This  year  the  chairman  of  that  sub- 
committee had  an  unusually  heavy  work- 
load as  my  colleagues  all  know.  I  believe 
I  have  worked  as  many  hours  a  day  as 
other  Senators  have.  I  have  never  for  a 
moment  delayed  action  on  the  bill  pur- 
posely, but  have  at  all  times  worked 
(ttligently  to  expedite  It.  It  win  be  on  the 
floor  In  a  few  days.  I  hope,  after  the 
Senate  passes  it,  we  shaU  be  able  to  ex- 
pedite a  conference  and  get  a  report  back 
to  the  Senate. 

I  for  one  want  to  remain  In  session 
until  the  appropriation  bills  are  passed. 
I  think  it  is  imperative  that  we  do  so. 

However,  I  ranlnd  my  colleagues  of 
one  fact:  We  are  dealing  with  a  $100  bil- 
lion a  year  Government.  We  are  no 
longer  dealing  with  trifles.  If  we  are  to 
be  proper  stewards  of  the  resources  of 
our  people.  In  supporting  Government. 
and  in  making  these  expenditures.  It  Is 
very  necessary  that  the  appropriation 
committees  undertake  to  conserve  the 
tax  resources  of  this  Nation.  It  can- 
not be  done  with  Indifference  to  the  testi- 
mony and  evidence  that  comes  before  the 
oMimiittee.  Nor  can  that  be  done  In 
haste  and  without  proper  consideration 
and  deliberation. 

I  make  no  apcdogy.  I  am  going  to  do 
the  best  I  can. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Illinois  is  making  no  charges.  He  is 
merely  pointing  out  what  the  situation 
on  the  calendar  Is,  and  what  is  the  sit- 
uation that  confronts  the  Congress  and. 
In  a  sense,  the  country. 

Continuing  with  my  discussion  of  the 
calendar,  the  Senate  passed  the  defense 
appropriation  bill  on  September  24  and 
it  is  now  law. 

*nie  District  of  Columbia  appropria- 
tion bill  passed  the  House  on  the  11th 
of  July,  and  was  received  and  referred 
in  the  Senate  on  the  15th  of  July.  It 
was  not  reported  to  the  Senate  until  the 
6th  of  November,  and  was  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  the  18th  of  November.  I 
think  that  Is  correct. 

The  Independent  ofBces  appropriation 
bill  was  not  passed  by  the  House  until 
the  10th  of  October.  It  was  reported  to 
the  Senate  on  the  13th  of  November,  and 
passed  by  the  Senate  on  November  20. 
There  is  no  record  on  the  calendar  that 
it  has  been  sent  to  conference. 

The  military  construction  appropria- 
tion bill  was  not  passed  by  the  House 
xmtil  the  18th  of  November. 

The  civil  functions  appropriation  bill 
was  not  passed  by  the  House  until  the 
Idth  of  November.  These  bills  were  re- 
ceived and  referred  in  the  Senate  mi 
November  19  and  20,  respectively. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  3^eld? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  can  do  so  only  with 
permission  of  the  Senator  who  has  the 
floor. 


Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor,  so  that  he  may 
engage  in  a  colloquy  with  the  Senator 
from  Illinois. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

The  subcommittee  which  I  head  held 
hearings  for  2V2  mont^  on  the  civil 
functions  appropriation  bill  before  it  was 
received  in  the  Senate  and  came  to  the 
committee  on  November  20.  On  the 
2Ut  we  concluded  hearings  by  listening 
to  the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  I  hope 
to  spend  tomorrow  and  Friday  preparing 
a  report  that  I  shall  sobmH  to  the  stib- 
committee  on  December  2.  It  Is  Impos- 
sible to  go  any  faster. 

The  subcommittee  which  I  head  could 
not  take  any  action  on  the  bill  until  it 
was  received  frwn  the  House.  Why  the 
House  kept  the  bm  so  Jong,  I  do  not 
know. 

The  bill  contains  appropriations  not 
only  for  flood  control,  rivers  and  har- 
bors, and  navigation,  but  also  for  atomic 
energy,  the  TVA.  and  reclamation. 

I  am  glad  to  state  that  I  hope  we  shall 
be  able  to  mark  up  the  Mn  on  the  2d  or 
3d  of  Etecember,  and  2  days  thereafter 
have  the  full  cMnrntttee  act  on  It.  and 
try  to  Fwesent  the  bill  to  the  Senate  not 
later  than  the  8th,  9th,  or  10th  of  De- 
cember for  debate. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  ttMink  the  Senator. 
I  can  personally  testify  to  what  every 
Membw  of  the  Senate  knows — that  tiie 
Senator  frt»n  Louisiana  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hard  worker,  who  devotes  htaaself 
to  his  tasks  with  all  his  ste^ngth  and 
vigor.  I  was  merely  pointing  out  that 
the  civil  functions  bin  did  not  come  to 
the  Senate  from  the  House  until  the  20th 
of  November. 

I  am  not.  and  I  wn  sure  Oie  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  Is  not.  Indicting  In- 
dividual Members  or  simply  indicting 
the  Senate  as  a  whole.  It  la  the  con- 
gressional system  which  brings  us  al- 
most to  the  very  end  of  calendar  1M(3 
with  a  large  number  of  the  appropria- 
tion bills  still  not  passed,  and  a  consid- 
erable niunber  not  having  been  even  re- 
ported to  the  Senate. 

That  is  what  the  Senator  froim  Penn- 
sylvariia  is  talking  about.  I  do  not  un- 
derstand why  anyone  ^iMHiId  take 
umbrage  at  these  statements  of  the  facts. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois Is  correct  I  am  not  referring  to 
any  Individual  specifically.  What  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  says  Is  correct — 
the  system  Is  wrong.  We  must  change 
the  rules,  or  congressional  government 
will  break  down. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  Is  true. 

There  remains  the  problem  of  foreifn 
aid.  The  appropriation  for  that  pro- 
gram has  not  come  to  the  Senate  f  rooi 
the  House.  No  one  knows  when  It  wlU, 
authough  I  understand  there  is  an  en- 
couraging statement  from  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  la  the  House, 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  will  yield, 
the  difficulty  with  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriation bill  la  that  it  cannot  be 
started  on  Its  way  in  the  Houms  until 
the  authorization  bill  Is  passed;  and  la 
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the  Senate  we  took  our  own  sweet  time 
about  passing  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  do  not  complain  about  the 
debate  on  it.  I  thought  it  was  helpful 
and  meaningful.  But  I  wonder  a  little 
why  the  bill  could  not  have  been  brought 
up  on  the  floor  perhaps  3  months  earlier. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  take  it  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  get- 
ting at  is  that  the  unfinished  and  vital 
business  of  the  Senate  is  clogged  with  ap- 
propriation bills  which,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  events,  would  have  been  passed 
months  ago. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  Sena- 
tor Ls  correct.  I  should  like  to  make  a 
correction  of  what  I  said  earlier.  My 
friend  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
called  my  attention  to  it.  I  said  the  law 
required  that  the  appropriation  bills  and 
all  other  matters  be  concluded  by  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fiscal  year.  That  was  in- 
correct. They  must  be  concluded  by  the 
end  of  July  of  each  year. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Even  on  that  basis, 
we  are  4  months  overdue,  and  have 
a  great  deal  of  work  to  do.  Is  it  not 
correct  to  say  that  if  the  appropriation 
bills  pile  up.  it  will  be  very  difficult  to 
obtain  action  on  the  two  burning  meas- 
ures, which  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  have  urged,  namely, 
the  civU  rights  bill  and  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  more  the  calen- 
dar is  clogged  with  these  appropriation 
measures,  the  greater  will  be  the  delay 
in  dealing  with  those  two  bills  of  civil 
rights  and  taxes.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Inevitably,  and  without 
regard  to  motive. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  Is 
it  not  true  that  President  Kennedy  sent 
the  civil  rights  bill  to  Congress  in  June 
of  1963? 

Mr.  CLARK.    The  Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  it  is  not  yet  on 
the  fioor  of  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Similarly  the  tax 
bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senate  acted 
promptly  on  the  civil  rights  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make  of  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  worked  night 
and  day  for  4  months. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  refers 
to  the  public  accomodation  section  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  that  is  to  come  out  of  the 
Commerce  Committee.  But  I  imder- 
stand  it  is  the  policy  of  the  leadership  to 
hold  up  action  on  this  bill  and  instead  to 
bring  the  House  bill  on  the  floor  and  to 
try  to  pass  it.  That  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  connection  with 
the  tax  bill,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury appeared  before  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  in  February  with  the 
administration's  program.  The  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House  took 
until  the  end  of  September  to  act.  If  my 
addition  Is  correct,  their  consideration 
took  7  months.  The  bill  has  been  under 
consideration  in  the  Finance  Committee 
since  then.  Our  esteemed  chairman  has 
scheduled  hearings  which  will  continue 


until  the  13th  of  IDecember,  unless  plans 
are  changed. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois is  an  able  member  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Finance.  How  lc«ig  does  he  think 
it  will  take,  after  hearings  have  been 
completed,  and  the  testimony  is  printed, 
for  the  coDunittee,  in  executive  session, 
to  mark  up  the  bill  and  report  it  to  the 
Senate? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  should  say  several 
weeks.  What  is  likely  to  happen  is  that 
the  tax  bill  will  not  reach  the  floor  until 
January,  at  the  earliest,  possibly  not  un- 
til February. 

As  to  the  civil  rights  bill,  it  is  not 
known  when  that  will  reach  the  floor, 
because  it  has  yet  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
the  Rules  Committee  in  the  House.  The 
Rules  Committee  in  such  matters  has 
been  very  dilatory  in  the  past. 

Mr.  CLARK.  At  that  point,  we  shall 
be  faced  with  the  necessity,  unless  we 
are  to  violate  the  law  again,  of  passing 
12  more  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
1965.     Is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. If  the  Rules  Committee  does 
schedule  hearings,  I  suppose  it  will  grant 
the  right  of  Members  to  appear  before 
it  to  testify  on  the  bill;  therefore,  no  one 
knows  when  the  bill  will  pass  the  House, 
and  no  one  knows  when  It  will  be  before 
the  Senate  for  action. 

In  the  meantime,  the  appropriation 
bills  will  be  piling  up.  and  it  will  be  said 
that  we  cannot  act  on  the  civil  rights 
bill  or  on  the  tax  bill,  because  we  should 
consider  the  vital  appropriation  bills. 

I  take  it  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  saying  is  that  we  should 
get  down  to  work  and  work  until  the  end 
of  December,  and  at  least  clean  up  the 
appropriation  bills,  instead  of  putting 
them  over  until  the  end  of  January.  Is 
that  not  what  the  Senator  is  trying  to  do? 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
I  wish  to  set  a  deadline.  I  believe  that 
at  least  one  or  two  of  our  colleagues  have 
the  same  feeling.  We  should  try  to  meet 
a  deadline.  We  may  not  be  able  to  meet 
it.  but  at  least  we  should  try  to  do  so. 
So  let  us  set  down  a  self-imposed  dead- 
line of  not  January  31,  but  December  31. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Far  from  pulling 
down  the  columns  of  the  temple,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  Is  trying  to 
strengthen  the  columns  of  the  temple. 
If  we  continue  with  the  present  process, 
we  shall  make  ourselves  the  laughing- 
stock of  the  country.  I  do  not  blame 
anyone.  I  merely  say  that  by  some  slip, 
either  of  machinery  or  scheduling,  or 
something  else,  we  have  plunged  our- 
selves into  a  legislative  jam  which  will 
hold  up  not  only  the  appropriation  bills, 
but  also  the  tax  bill  and  the  civil  rights 
bill,  with  incalculable  damage  to  the 
future  of  this  country. 

I  do  not  say  it  has  been  planned  to 
come  out  that  way,  but  I  do  say  that  if 
it  had  been  planned  that  way  It  could 
not  have  been  done  more  expertly.  We 
are  moving  Into  what  looks  like  a  calen- 
dar filibuster. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  shall  be  very 
brief.    In  many  respects  I  agree  with  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  On  Octo- 
ber 28,  when  the  last  continuing  resolu- 
tion was  before  the  Senate,  and  when 
we  extended  the  provision  for  1  month 
instead  of  2  months,  I  said  this: 

As  I  said  to  the  distinguished  chainnan 
of  the  committee,  for  whom  1  have  the  ut- 
most respect.  I  believe  that  we  should  not 
have  to  pass  another  Joint  resolution  of  the 
character  of  the  one  now  before  the  Senate. 
It  does  not  help  Congress  to  have  appro- 
priation bills  that  were  due  to  be  passed 
before  July  1  of  1963  pending  for  6  months 
after  they  became  due,  so  that  we  are  asked 
to  act  on  resolutions  that  would  authorize 
the  various  departments  of  the  Oovernment 
to  spend  money  on  the  basis  of  last  year's 
appropriations  or  on  the  basis  of  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President,  whichever 
amounts  are  lower.  I  do  not  believe  tiiat 
action  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  operate 
our  Government  as  efficiently  as  possible.  So 
I  say  that  the  Senate  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  to  pass  the  Joint  resolution.  The  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee,  the  Senator  from  Arizona  [Vlx. 
Hatden),  for  whom  we  all  have  the  utmost 
regard,  agrees  with  me  that  that  is  not  a 
process  which  helps  the  prestige  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

I  still  feel  that  way.  However,  we  are 
up  against  a  practical,  realistic  situ- 
ation. At  the  present  time  four  appro- 
priation bills  are  in  conference.  Three 
appropriation  bills  remain  to  be  acted 
on.  For  one  of  these  the  authorizations 
have  not  yet  been  made.  It  is  not  real- 
istic to  believe  that  we  can  do  this  before 
December  20,  when  we  shall  recess  for 
Christmas. 

On  principle  I  agree  with  what  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  trying  to 
do.  We  should  have  passed  those  bills 
in  July.  We  have  not  done  so.  It  is 
realistic  to  believe  that  we  cannot  do  so 
before  December  30,  if  that  is  what  is 
provided  in  the  continuing  resolution. 
It  will  mean  that  we  shall  have  to  pass 
another  resolve  before  December  20.  or 
whatever  date  is  set  for  the  Christmas 
recess.  We  shall  then  have  to  adopt  a 
resolve  to  continue  our  action  until 
January  31. 

Some  of  the  bills  which  are  in  con- 
ference will  have  become  law  prior  to 
that  time.  Three  bills  will  have  to  be 
acted  upon.  The  military  construction 
bill  will  take  a  little  time  to  debate.  The 
civil  functions  appropriation  bill  will 
take  a  little  more  time.  The  appropria- 
tions for  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce 
should  not  take  more  than  a  few  hours 
of  debate. 

Therefore  by  December  15  or  20,  when 
we  recess  for  Christmas,  there  will  be 
only   the  foreign   aid   bill   outstanding. 

There  may  be  one  other,  but  I  would 
hesitate  to  believe  that  there  would  be. 

I  believe  that  what  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  trying  to  accomplish  will 
be  accomplished,  but  I  do  not  believe  it 
is  practical  to  make  the  date  E>ecem- 
ber  31  in  the  resolve,  because  I  do  not 
believe  it  can  be  done  by  then. 

In  principle  we  should  have  done  it; 
in  practice,  we  have  not.  In  practice, 
the  Senator's  resolution  is  not  realistic, 
and  it  is  not  advisable  because  it  is  not 
realistic. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  not  be 
adopted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  comment  in  a 
few  moments  on  what  the  Senator  from 
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Massachusetts  has  said.  I  shall  now 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  when  no  other 
Senators  ask  me  to  yield  to  them,  I  can 
conclude  my  remarks  in  not  more  than 
10  minutes,  and  the  Senate  will  then 
be  ready  to  vote. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Wsroming. 

Mr.  McGER  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  yield- 
ing and  commend  him  for  bringing  a 
number  of  these  qiiestions  not  only  to 
our  attention,  but  really  to  a  position 
of  priority  in  our  cooscience.  I  believe 
that  some  things  ought  to  be  made  clear 
as  a  result  of  the  disctission  that  has 
been  taking  place,  and  I  wish  to  comment 
on  them. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  really  cen- 
tral point  is  the  continuing  resolution, 
for  example.  I  shall  support  the  con- 
tinuing resolution  as  a  housekeeping 
necessity  under  the  circumstances  which 
confront  us  now.  As  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Appo^^riatlons,  I  feel 
strongly  about  guaranteeing  the  conti- 
nuity of  precision  in  this  regard. 

Likewise,  I  hestitJkte  to  agree  that  the 
basic  issue  at  stake  is  the  rules  of  the 
Senate.  The  champion  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  those  rules,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark], 
occupies  a  most  noble  role. 

What  is  at  stake  in  the  discussion  is 
the  whole  spirit  of  the  Senate  itself,  the 
atmosphere  that  perrades  this  body.  We 
all  have  a  task  to  complete,  because  a 
great  ba<±log  of  business  is  staring  us 
in  the  face.  Extremely  tortuous  confer- 
ences are  taking  place  and  will  have  to  be 
resolved.  Many  of  these  problems  wHl 
still  be  with  izs  in  January.  Therefore, 
as  a  body  we  ought  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  coontry  that  instead  of  going  home 
until  January,  after  the  20th  of  Decem- 
ber or  the  14th  of  December,  or  when- 
ever it  is  proposed  we  should  go  home, 
we  win  continue  the  sessions  of  Con- 
gress through  tbe  hcUday  recess,  so  that 
whatever  progress  mortal  man  can  make 
with  the  combined  wisdom  of  the  legisla- 
tive process  will  be  accomplished  by  our 
being  continually  at  work  on  those  ques- 
tions from  now  on.  It  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  really  at  the  heart  of  the  i4)pre- 
hensioQ  ralaed  today. 

I  would  hope  that  we  would  not  let  otir 
differences  cancerning  methods  of  pro- 
cedure involved  in  the  continuing  resolu- 
tion, or  even  the  fimdamental  resolution 
in  terms  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  t>llnd 
us  to  what  I  think  is  really  a  sense  of 
spirit,  of  attitude,  a  matter  ol  con- 
science as  to  points  ol  view. 

The  President  called  us  to  action  today. 
Re  said  the  time  is  now.  He  stressed 
that.  I  think  we  would  not  only  dis- 
credit tbe  high  office  of  tbe  Presidency; 
we  would  not  only  inhibit  the  role  of 
the  new  Chief  Executive;  but  we  would 
cast  a  sorry  reflection  on  the  guidelines 
already  laid  down  bor  his  imm«»ritnri»  pred- 
ecessor if  we  were  to  shut  the  door,  go 
home,  and  observe  our  traditional  sea- 
sonal rites  under  these  circumstances. 

These  are  trying  times.  We  have  been 
through  trying  times  in  the  past  4  dajrs. 
I  dislike  to  think  that  the  collective  lead- 
ership of  this  body  and  of  the  other  body 
could  not  manage  to  adjust  itself  and 


accommodate  itself  to  the  needs  that  the 
times  now  call  for. 

I  hope  serious  thought  will  be  given 
to  grinding  away  at  the  business  at  hand, 
under  whatever  procedures  are  available 
to  us,  without  the  interruptions  available 
to  us  at  a  time  like  this. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  his  comments,  with 
which  I  am  in  complete  accord.  I  beheve 
thve  are  three  problems  before  us.  The 
first  is  the  procedural  one,  as  to  why  we 
are  so  far  behind  with  the  appropriation 
bills,  and  what  we  can  do  to  assure  that 
this  situation  does  not  happen  again. 
The  pending  amendment  is  merely  a 
convenient  way  of  calling  that  matter 
up  for  attention. 

My  second  point  is  that  In  the  quickest 
way  we  should  determine'  how  we  can 
prevent  this  situation  from  happening 
again.  In  my  judgment.  It  will  be  nec- 
essary to  change  a  great  many  of  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House. 
Probably  the  most  important  changes  we 
^ould  consider  would  be  with  respect  to 
the  handling  of  apprc^riation  bills. 
Why  do  we  have  to  let  the  House  start 
them  all?  Nothing  in  the  Constitution 
requires  that.  Why  can  there  not  be 
jotat  hearings?  Why  is  it  not  possible  to 
expedite  the  appropriations  process? 
What  can  be  done  to  expedite  it  more 
quickly? 

Ilie  third  matter,  and  perhaps  the 
most  important,  is  the  one  which  the 
Senator  from  Wycnnlog  [Mr.  McOxeI  so 
eloquently  raised.  That  is  the  matter  of 
spirit  of  the  Senate.  It  concerns  our 
obllgaticm  as  Senators  to  remain  here 
and  do  the  work  that  the  President  who 
died  last  week  and  the  President  who 
sp<dce  to  us  today  have  asked  us  to  do. 

I  share  the  strong  conviction  of  the 
Senator  from  W]roming :  Let  us  stay  here 
and  get  our  work  done 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLABK.  I  promised  to  yield  first 
to  the  Senator  from  New  York.  After 
that  I  will  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington.  I  shall  be  happy  to  yield 
at  any  time  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hatdkn],  the  chair- 
man oi  tbe  Committee  on  Appropriatiom 
and  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  KBATINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  frcnn  Pennsylvania. 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  most  unfortmiate 
that  November  30  has  come  so  quiddy. 
I  can  appreciate  the  necessity  of  acting 
this  week  on  the  Joint  resolution.  The 
time  provided  in  the  previous  oxitinuing 
resolution  will  expire  on  November  30. 

I  am  trying  to  put  myself  in  the  posi- 
tion of  someone  who  sat  in  tlie  gallery 
to  hear  the  President  address  Congress 
a  few  minutes  ago,  and  who  might  ball- 
pen to  be  sitting  in  the  Senate  gallery 
now  to  hear  this  wrangle. 

The  President  said  that  om:  most  im- 
mediate tasks  are  here,  on  this  HiU.  He 
said  this  Is  not  the  time  for  dday  or 
postponement,  but  the  time  for  acdcn. 
The  need  is  here;  the  need  Is  now — 
now. 

Yet  when  we  returned  to  our  Chamber, 
the  first  order  of  business  in  the  Senate 
was  to  put  off  the  oonsideration  of  all 
appropriation  bills,  or  at  least  permit 


them  to  be  put  off,  until  January  30. 
1964. 

No  word  of  mine  is  intended  to  be 
critical  of  any  member  of  tbe  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  We  are  all 
aware  of  the  amount  of  work  in  that 
committee.  No  committee  is  more  dili- 
gent, or  requires  more  effort.  All  the 
members  of  that  committee  are  members 
of  other  committees,  as  well — and  they 
are  important  committees.  All  of  us 
shoold  imderstand  the  magnitude  of  tbe 
task  which  the  members  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  have. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  the  amesid- 
ment  suggested  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania,  which  as  I  tm- 
derstand  provides  only  that  the  continu- 
ing resolution  shall  extend  not  to  the 
end  of  January,  bi^  to  the  end  of  De- 
cember of  this  year,  is  an  eminently 
reasonable  one.  There  is  no  reason  on 
earth  why,  If  appromlation  bills  are 
still  not  enacted,  we  eannot,  toward  the 
end  of  December,  act  on  another  con- 
tinuing Joint  resolution  which  would  ex- 
tend into  January. 

But  to  walk  straight  across  the  Capitol 
into  this  Chamber,  Immediately  after  tbe 
President  has  said,  "I  want  action,  and 
I  want  it  now."  and  agree  to  a  resolutioii 
which  provides,  in  effect,  that  so  far  as 
appropriation  biUs  to  operate  the  Oor- 
ernment  are  concerned,  we  will  put  them 
off  until  January  30  of  next  year,  seems 
to  me  not  to  be  in  support  of  the  Presi- 
dent. It  would  not  be  in  fulfillment  of 
our  duties  as  Members  of  the  Senate. 

To  relegate  the  remaining  appropria- 
tions bills  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  con- 
sideration next  session  is  to  traffic  with  a 
double  danger;  first,  the  danger  of  delay- 
^  Ing  civil  rights  and  taxes  for  an  Intoler- 
able length  of  time,  and  second,  to  actu- 
ally waste  the  Government's  money.  As 
to  the  latter,  any  budgetary  expert  knows 
that  continuing  money  resolutions  breed 
nothing  but  false  economy  out  of  half- 
finl^ed  projects  and  stafDng  uncertain- 
ties. With  respect  to  unfinished  projects 
which  could  create  Income  and  tax  reve- 
nues, the  Government  Is  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  a  shipper  of  goods  who  is  losing 
the  equivalent  of  interest  he  would  be 
making  on  the  capital  tied  up  in  inren- 
tories  sitting  Inside  a  boxcar  on  a  rafl- 
road  siding. 

If  this  amendment  Is  adopted,  It  will 
stiH  pwTBit  remaining  money  bills  and 
bills  still  In  conference  to  be  disposed  of 
In  December  before  we  receive  and  digest 
the  major  Janitary  messages  of  Pre^dent 
Johnson  setting  forth  his  legislatire  pro- 
gram in  far  greater  detail  than  was 
possible  today.  As  we  all  know  to  be  the 
case,  however,  commitments  on  civil 
rights  and  tax — commitments  to  the  peo- 
ple of  tbe  United  States  and  to  tbe  mess- 
(H*y  of  the  late  President  they  revered  ao 
deeply — maast  be  met  as  early  as  possible. 
In  my  judgment,  this  resohitlon,  if 
adopted,  would  plainly  defeat  such 
earlbr  consideration,  and  for  that  reason 
I  shall  support  the  iBenator's  amendment. 

While  I  apprecinte  the  fact  that  the 
civil  rights  and  tax  bills  are  in  such  a 
state  that  tbe  d»nec8  of  their  enactment 
do  not  look  good  at  this  time.  It  seems 
to  me  there  is  a  possitallitj  that  tbelz 
consideration    might    be    expedited.    It 
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would  be  much  better  if  we  agreed  to  a 
continuing  resolution  until  December  15. 
or  some  period  of  a  few  weeks,  and  acted 
on  as  many  appropriations  as  possible. 
We  might  then  reconsider  the  situation, 
and  approve  a  continuing  resolution 
then,  but  not  on  the  very  day  when  the 
President  had  s&id.  "I  want  Congress  to 
act,  and  act  now." 

I  feel  a  hesitancy  In  supporting  a  reso- 
lution to  extend  appropriations  until  the 
end  of  January  under  these  circum- 
stances, and  I  shall  support  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York.  I  now  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I  do 
not  wish  to  talk  about  the  joint  reso- 
lution, and  I  do  not  wish  to  talk  too 
much  about  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. I  do  not  believe  any  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
needs  to  stand  here  and  defend  himself 
with  respect  to  the  work  of  that  commit- 
tee and  the  amount  of  the  work  in  that 
committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  completely  with 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  President,  to- 
day, was  talking  about  two  bills. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  was  talking  about  two 
legislative  bills  and  the  appropriation 
bills. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    Mainly  two  bills. 

Mr.  CLARK.  He  mentioned  appropri- 
ation bills,  too. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  He  was  really  talk- 
ing about  two  bills.  One  of  them  Is  stuck 
in  a  Senate  committee;  the  other  is 
stuck  in  the  House  Rules  Committee. 

We  can  finish  the  appropriation  bills; 
but  even  if  we  remained  here  until  New 
Year's  Eve.  no  Members  of  the  Senate, 
except  the  members  of  the  Finance  Com- 
mittee, could  do  anything  about  the 
tax  bill,  and  no  Members  of  the  House 
except  the  members  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee could  act  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  CLARK.  That  is  correct.  But  if 
we  pass  the  appropriation  bills,  and  if 
the  other  bills  mentioned  are  still  stuck 
in  the  committees.  I  would  not  object  to 
having  the  Senate  then  take  a  recess. 
All  I  am  sasring  is  that  we  should  pass 
the  appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Let  me  point  out 
that  the  appropriation  bills — I  do  not 
have  the  figures  before  me.  but  I  shall 
place  them  in  the  Record — take  up  less 
of  the  time  of  the  Senate  sessions  than 
do  any  other  bills. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Probably  that  is  a 
shame. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  may  or  may 
not  be;  but  the  appropriation  bills  take 
up  less  of  the  time  of  the  Senate  sessions 
than  do  any  other  bills,  even  though  it  is 
true  that  the  appropriation  bills  take  up 
more  of  the  time  of  the  members  of  the 
Appropriations  Committee.  So  the  log- 
jam is  not  due  to  the  appropriation  bills. 
This  year.  I  waited  until  October  to  get 
one  appropriation  bill  from  the  House. 
Last  year.  I  believe,  it  was  November 
when  I  got  it  from  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  got  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  on  No- 


vember 20  and  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  on  November  19. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  and  we  have 
worked  with  due  dispatch  on  them. 

The.  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  I 
agree  upon  one  thing  which  I  tried  2 
years  ago;  and  if  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  does  not  object  and  if  no 
other  Senator  on  the  committee  objects. 
I  shall  try  it  again. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  chairman  is  here 
now. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  am  referring  to 
the  Appropriations  Committee. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  was  referring  to  the 
Rules  Committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  shall  refer  to  it 
in  a  moment. 

I  will  start  the  hearings  on  this  appro- 
priation bill  in  February,  if  that  is  agree- 
able to  them.  Then  we  can  "put  the 
monkey"  on  the  backs  of  the  Members  of 
the  House — where  it  belongs.  We  are 
wUling  to  work ;  but  in  this  case  we  have 
nothing  to  work  on. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  fr<«n 
Washington  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  So  when  the  Rules 
Conunittee  gets  through  with  some  other 
business  which  it  regards  as  important, 
I  hor>e  next  year  it  will  report  either  the 
bill  I  have  introduced  for  about  10  ses- 
sions or  a  similar  bill,  because  we  are  the 
only  legislative  body  in  the  world  that 
does  not  divide  its  sessions  into  legisla- 
tive sessions  and  fiscal  sessions.  That 
arrangement  would  solve  all  of  these 
problems,  because  once  we  get  at  the 
bills,  they  do  not  take  much  of  our  time. 
Only  the  committee  hearings,  where  the 
witnesses  appear,  take  up  much  of  our 
time. 

Last  year,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  had  to  hear  989  wit- 
nesses, who  came  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try, who  wished  to  be  heard. 

So  if  we  follow  an  arrangement  of  that 
sort  we  shall  be  able  to  make  some  sense 
in  the  timing  of  our  consideration  of 
these  measures.  Each  individual  Sen- 
ator works  hard  and  is  willing  to  do  so. 

Mr.  CLARK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  when  a  cwn- 
mlttee  ties  up  a  bill,  we  can  do  nothing 
about  it  until  the  committee  reports. 

I  do  not  think  any  practical  person — 
and  I  see  present  the  Senator  from  Illi- 
nois, who  is  on  the  committee — will  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  in  the  next  15 
days  the  Finance  Committee  will  report 
the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Early  in  October.  I 
made  a  motion 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes ;  and  it  was  de- 
feated. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  moved  that  we  ter- 
minate the  hearings  by  November  1. 
That  motion  was  defeated  by  a  vote  of 
12  to  4. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  other  day  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  moved  that  we  ter- 
minate the  hearings  and  proceed  immedi- 
ately to  take  action.  That  motion  was 
defeated  by  a  vote  of  12  to  2;  the  Senator 
frcsn  Indiana  and  I  were  the  only  ones 


who  voted  for  the  motion.  Some  of  us 
have  made  every  possible  effort  to  speed 
up  the  action  on  that  bill. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  realize  that. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  But  we  have  not  been 
able  to  have  action  on  it  SF>eeded  up. 

Earlier  in  the  session  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  and  I  moved  that  joint  hear- 
ings be  held  by  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  and  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  or  parallel  hearings  on 
successive  days  so  that  we  could  save 
time  in  the  process  of  committee  con- 
sideration of  the  bill.  But  that  motion 
was  also  defeated. 

I  am  not  blaming  anyone;  but  I  say  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  correct, 
and  that  we  have  encumbered  ourselves 
with  all  sorts  of  rules  and  procedents 
which  make  it  very  difficult  to  legislate, 
and  that  this  is  particularly  the  case 
when  civil  rights  bills  are  in  the  ofiOng 
and  when  delay  will  slow  them  up  or 
derail  them. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Yes;  we  are  also 
talking  about  the  civil  rights  bill.  My 
committee  got  out  one  portion  of  the  civil 
rights  bill,  and  got  it  out  with  due  dis- 
patch. We  heard  many  witnesses  and 
worked  at  night.     That  bill  is  here  now. 

It  is  also  Important  to  consider  the 
action  taken  by  the  House  Rules  Commit- 
tee. It  can  act  quickly;  but  I  have  some 
doubts  that  it  will  act  within  the  next 
10  days. 

The  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
has  the  job  of  reporting  the  appropria- 
tion bills  to  the  Senate.  The  committee 
is  holding  hearings  now.  The  hearings 
being  held  by  my  subcommittee  will  end 
on  Wednesday,  and  those  being  held  on 
the  other  bill  will  be  concluded  on  Tues- 
day. 

I  suppose  some  of  the  delay  Is  due  to 
the  authorization  bills.  But  part  of  the 
fault  lies  In  the  fact  that,  as  a  result  of 
the  committee  system,  two  or  three  com- 
mittees can  hold  up  the  work  of  the  en- 
tire Congress.  When  that  happens,  it 
would  appear  that  Congress  is  doing 
nothing. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  But  I  point  out 
that  I  have  never  been  busier  at  any 
time  in  my  congressional  service  than  I 
have  been  this  year.  I  welcome  the  re- 
sponsibility, and  I  think  other  Members 
do.  too.  But  I  think  everyone  should 
know  what  we  are  talking  about. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  What  brought  me  to  my 
feet  was  the  statement  by  the  genial  Sen- 
ator from  Washington  that  he  and  the 
other  members  of  his  committee  worked 
hard  and  reported  part  of  the  civil  rights 
bill;  and  he  said  they  had  done  their 
best.  However.  I  cannot  find  that  bill 
on  the  calendar,  and  it  has  not  been  re- 
ported on  the  floor.  Therefore,  no  Sen- 
ator is  in  a  position  to  call  it  up. 

Those  of  us  who  feel  that  the  leader- 
ship is  wrong  in  waiting  for  the  bill  to 
be  received  from  the  House  should  then 
have  had  their  "day  In  court,"  In  de- 
termining whether  the  following  of  our 
suggestion  would  result  In  acceleration 
of  the  work  of  the  session. 
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I  thoroughly  agree  with  my  colleague 
from  New  York. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  most 
of  the  other  Members  who  agree  with 
him  sit  In  the  back  rows,  where  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  to  be  found. 

Just  as  the  Mundt  bill  touched  off  the 
debate  on  the  wheat  bill,  so  the  Sena- 
tor's suggestion  Is  a  start  In  cormectlon 
with  a  very  critical  debate  in  the  Con- 
gress. All  of  us  know  who  are  responsi- 
ble for  the  situation.  We  know  that  the 
committee  chairmen  who  have  these  bills 
on  their  hands  are  just  as  sincere  and 
just  as  patriotic  as  are  we  who  disagree 
with  them.  But  we  have  no  way  to 
manifest  our  disagreement,  except  once 
In  a  while  we  are  able  to  call  to  the  at- 
tention of  everyone  in  the  country  the 
consequences  of  the  action  or  lack  of 
action  of  the  committees. 

It  is  suggested  that  at  this  very  late 
stage  in  the  session  we  could  not  even 
take  final  action  on  the  appropriation 
bills  by  the  end  of  November,  whereas 
year  after  year  we  have  ended  our  ses- 
sion by  this  time,  after  having  taken  final 
action  on  all  the  appropriation  bills. 

So  I  could  not  agree  more  completely 
with  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 
Let  us  get  the  heat  turned  on  by  the 
people  of  the  country,  who  are  the  ones 
who  are  in  a  position  to  turn  it  on. 
That  must  be  done  if  we  are  to  take  the 
action  that  Is  called  for  by  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  remarks,  and  I  congratu- 
late him  on  them. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  CLARK.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
congratulate  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania on  his  speech.  I  think  this  is  a 
good  time  for  us  to  serve  notice  on  the 
House  that  If  we  have  the  major  appro- 
priation bills  by  June  1 — in  view  of  the 
fact  that  under  the  Reorganization  Act 
we  are  supposed  to  end  our  session  by 
July  31— we  shall  not  only  hold  hearings 
on  them,  but  we  shall  also  act  on  them 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

There  is  no  constitutional  reason  why 
we  should  not  do  so.  The  only  justifi- 
cation for  pi-oceeding  as  we  have  done 
has  been  custom,  which  has  worked  out 
well.  The  accommodation  has  been  a 
happy  arrangement  between  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  But  once  a  custom  of 
that  kind,  which  has  no  strength  in  law 
or  in  the  Constitution,  becomes  a  bad 
custom,  I  believe  everyone  in  Congress 
must  take  action.  We  cannot  go  on  be- 
lieving that  constitutional  government 
will  operate  itself.  What  may.  at  one 
time,  have  been  a  good  practice,  a  good 
rule,  perhaps  a  bad  rule  never  invoked, 
or  a  bad  custom  which  was  never  hon- 
ored, should  be  revised  and  restricted  in 
action  when  the  effect  of  it  is  not  merely 
to  discredit  Congress,  which  is  Inci- 
dental, but  to  interfere  seriously  with 
the  processes  of  government.  That  Is  our 
concern  today — Interference  with  the 
processes  of  government  in  the  United 


States.  The  least  we  can  do  is  serve 
notice  on  the  House  regarding  apprc^ri- 
atlons,  and  perhaps  also  with  regard  to 
other  legislation. 

Even  though  we  could  make  a  case  for 
House  action  on  tax  bills,  if  they  do  not 
bring  a  tax  bill  to  us  until  the  month  of 
October,  and  we  are  supposed  to  act  on 
it  before  the  end  of  the  year — a  compli- 
cated tax  bill  on  which  hearings  should 
be  held — we  should  say  to  them  that  we 
shall  hold  hearings  In  advance;  or  we 
may  not  even  limit  it  to  the  holding  of 
hearings.    We  will  act  on  the  tax  bill. 

The  House  has  shown  no  particular 
hesitancy  about  going  over  to  the  field  of 
foreign  policy  and  foreign  affairs,  even 
if  It  Is  an  area  which  the  Constitution 
and  tradition  reserve  to  the  Senate. 
The  Senate  has  within  Its  sphere  the 
area  of  foreign  policy  and  decision  in 
that  field,  but  the  House  has  come  into 
that  area  without  apology.  When  the 
foreign  aid  bill  was  being  considered  2 
weeks  ago.  there  were  Members  of  the 
Senate  who  were  urging  us  to  surrender 
to  the  House — a  rather  strange  disposi- 
tion. I  believe.  In  any  case,  it  was  the 
disposition.  We  have  given  ground  and 
let  them  come  in. 

There  is  much  more  reason  for  us  to 
act  in  the  field  of  taxes  ahead  of  the 
House,  if  need  be,  and  certainly  in  the 
area  of  appropriations. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  xmless 
other  Senators  desire  me  to  yield  to 
them,  I  should  like  to  finish  my  remarks 
and  get  on  to  the  vote.  I  am  always 
happy,  however,  to  yield  to  the  genial 
Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirkssn]  ,  and 
I  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  was  about  to  ask 
that  the  Senator  yield  to  the  acting 
majority  leader  with  respect  to  the  pub- 
lic works  bill.  We  have  been  trying  to 
arrive  at  some  kind  of  arrangement  with 
the  necessary  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest, and  I  believe  It  can  be  worked  out 
for  the  first  day  when  we  return  after 
the  Thanksgiving  recess. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  that  I  had  hoped  the 
Senate  could  vote  on  my  amendment,  on 
which  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered,  within  the  next  15  minutes. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  This  Is  only  a  request, 
but  this  afternoon  Members  will  be  mov- 
ing out  to  take  advantage  of  their  trans- 
portation. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Let  me  ask  the  acting 
majority  leader,  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  HunpHREY],  what  he  would 
like  me  to  do. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  permit  me 
to  propound  a  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement  relating  to  the  public 
works  bill — the  rivers  and  harbors  bill— 
which  is  Calendar  No.  628.  House  bill 
8667.  which  Is  the  unfinished  business. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  for  the  pur- 
pose of  propounding  a  unanimous -con- 
sent request,  provided  that  in  doing  so  I 
do  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE 
PROSECUTION  OF  COMPREHEN- 
SIVE PLANS  FOR  CERTAIN  RIVER 
BASINS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  bill  (H.R.  8667)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain 
river  basins. 

XTNANIMOUS -CONSENT    AGREEMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania.  I  send  to  the  desk 
a  proposed  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment, which  has  been  discussed  with 
the  interested  parties,  Including  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  I  Mr.  McNamara]  . 
the  minority  leader,  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  smd  others  on 
the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proposed  unanimous-consent  agreement 
will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read,  as  follows: 

Ordered,  That,  effective  on  Tuesday,  Decem- 
ber 3.  1963.  at  1:00  pjn..  during  the  further 
consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R.  8667) ,  author- 
izing additional  appropriations  for  the  prose- 
cution of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain 
river  basins,  debate  on  any  amendment,  mo- 
tion, or  appeal,  except  a  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table,  shall  be  limited  to  1  hour,  to  be 
equaUy  divided  and  controlled  by  the  mover 
of  any  such  amendment  or  motion  and  the 
majority  leader:  Provided,  That  In  the  event 
the  majority  leader  is  In  favor  of  any  such 
amendment  or  motion,  the  time  In  opposi- 
tion thereto  shall  be  controlled  by  the  mi- 
nority leader  or  some  Senator  designated  by 
him:  Provided  further.  That  no  amendment 
that  Is  not  germane  to  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  shall  be  received. 

Ordered  further.  That  on  the  question  of 
the  final  passage  of  the  said  bill  debate  shall 
be  limited  to  3  hours,  to  be  equally  divided 
and  controlled,  respectively,  by  the  major- 
ity and  minority  leaders :  Provided,  That  the 
said  leaders,  or  either  of  them,  may,  from 
the  time  under  their  control  on  the  passage 
of  the  said  bill,  allot  additional  time  to  any 
Senator  during  the  consideration  of  any 
amendment,  motion,  or  appeal. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  I  would  hope  that 
the  request  would  be  modified — other- 
wise I  shall  object — ^to  provide  that  it 
take  effect  after  the  morning  hour. 

I  should  like  to  state  the  reason  why. 
These  are  dangerous  days.  The  Senate 
will  be  in  a  4-day  recess  smd  would  re- 
turn to  a  limitation  of  debate  imder 
strictly  controlled  time.  The  genius  of 
the  Senate  is  that  Senators  shall  express 
themselves.  We  do  not  know  what  may 
happen  over  the  weekend.  I  want  t^e 
opportunity  to  say  what  I  may  have  to 
say  when  I  return,  and  I  do  not  wish 
to  depend  on  Senators  yielding  time  to 
me. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  My  hope  is  that 
the  Senate  will  recess,  and  then  return 
and  be  able  to  msike  adjustments  to  any 
Senator's  request.  If  It  would  make  the 
Senator  from  New  Yoric  feel  better,  there 
can  be  the  customary  morning  hour,  to 
which  I  have  no  particular  objection. 
Let  me  ask  the  Senator  if  he  would  be 
agreeable  to  a  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment effective  at  a  particular  hour,  say 
at  1  o'clock? 
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Mr.  JAVrrS.  No:  it  would  not.  But 
might  2  hours  of  additional  time  be  added 
to  the  agreement,  and  will  the  Senator 
state  that  he  will  yield  to  Senators  3  or  4 
minutes? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  make  It 
effective  at  1  o'clock  and  have  an  addi- 
tional hour  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
modify  the  unanimous-consent  request 
to  make  It  effective  at  1  pjn.  and  the 
time  on  the  bill  to  be  3  hours. 

The  PRESmma  officer,  is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Will  the  Senator  state 
that  there  will  be  time  for  Senators  to 
speak? 

.Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  is  clearly 
imderstood. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  agreement,  as  modi- 
fled,  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  yield, 
that  I  may  ask  a  question  of  the  acting 
majority  leader? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Is  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  present? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  discussed  the 
subject  with  him  and  it  is  perfectly  all 
right. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  wiU  vote  on 
the  bill  when  we  come  back  after 
Thanksgiving,  and  the  bill  will  then  go 
to  the  Hoiise. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  There  must  be  a 
conference? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  understand  that 
most  of  the  provisions  are  fairly  well 
Ironed  out.  I  say  this  because  of  the 
great  concern  in  the  so-called  river  basin 
areas  all  over  the  United  States. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  If  this  bill  does  not 
pass  by  the  first  of  the  year  the  author- 
ization level  will  be  reached  and  the 
Army  Engineers  may  have  to  serve  no- 
tice on  contractors  to  cease  their  work, 
which  will  cost  a  considerable  amount 
of  money. 

I  shall  be  asked  a  great  many  questions 
when  I  return  home  this  weekend.  We 
can  probably  look  forward  to  the  pros- 
pect that  the  bill  will  be  taken  care  of. 
so  that  contractors  will  not  have  to  stop 
work  the  first  of  the  year. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  observations 
of  the  Senator  are  as  I  understand  the 
situation. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  like  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  wished  to  proceed  with 
the  bill  today,  but  time  is  going  by.  It 
Is  not  possible  for  us  to  arrive  at  a  vote 
upon  the  bill  today  because  of  the 
amendments  that  would  be  i>ending  and 
the  speeches  that  certain  Senators  would 
like  to  deliver. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  also  like 
to  make  it  clear  that  following  consid- 
eration of  that  bill,  we  will  immediately 
proceed  to  the  bracero  bill  which  we  had 
discussed  with  the  Senator  from  Colora- 
do [Mr.  Allott],  and  the  Senator  from 


Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  and  others. 
The  bracero  bill  will  come  up  late  Tues- 
day or  the  first  thing  on  Wednesday. 

I  should  also  add  that  before  we  leave 
tonight,  Senators  who  wish  to  speak  on 
Calendar  No.  628,  House  bill  8667.  which 
would  authorize  additional  appropria- 
tions for  the  prosecution  of  comprehen- 
sive plans  for  certain  river  basins,  should 
deliver  them  tonight  so  that  we  can  ex- 
pedite our  work  on  Tuesday  when  we  re- 
turn after  the  Thanksgiving  recess. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 


CONTINUING  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  FISCAL  YEAR  1964 

The  Senate  resxmied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  joint  resolution  (HJ.  Res. 
809)  making  continuing  appropriations 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  In  view  of  the  state- 
ment made  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  has  been  very  cooperative, 
that  he  expected  we  would  vote  in  15 
minutes  on  the  joint  resolution,  I  wonder 
if  we  could  not  have  an  agreement  to 
vote  on  the  amendment  at  a  specific 
time? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Assuming  I  do  not  have 
to  yield  any  more  time. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  That  is  true.  I  would 
hope  that  Senators  would  grant  that 
indulgence. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  would  not  take  me  10 
minutes.  If  I  could  have  10  minutes.  I 
would  agree  to  a  unanimous-consent 
agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Would  the  Sena- 
tor agree  to  a  proposal  that  the  Senate 
vote  at  3:30  pjn.? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Yes,  if  my  argument  is 
so  weak  that  no  Senator  wishes  to  reply. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  that  his  argimaent  is  compelling 
and  appealing.  I  will  leave  it  there.  If 
the  Senator  would  be  willing  to  agree  to  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement  at  3:30 
that  the  Senate  vote  on  his  amendment, 
he  would  be  doing  us  a  favor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  continue 
without  interruption  until  3 :30,  at  which 
time  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  should  like  to 
modify  that  unanimous-consent  request 
to  provide  that  at  that  time  we  shall  vote 
on  the  Clark  amendment. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  take  it.  then,  that 
no  Senator  will  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  PASTORE.  No,  but  just  vote  in 
opposition. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object.  I  am  willing 
to  agree  to  almost  anything,  but  I  do 
not  believe  we  ought  to  preclude  our- 
selves from  answering  anything  which 
might  be  said.  I  am  perfectly  willing 
to  vote  now.  There  are  implications  in 
some  of  the  remarks  about  which  I  do 


not  Intend  to  remain  silent  if  they  are 
repeated. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  the  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  gave  a  very  suc- 
cinct and  concise  answer. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  friend  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  that  I  believe 
we  will  get  along  better  if  we  go  along 
without  an  agreement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Very  well. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object— and  I  shall 
not  object — I  do  not  Intend  to  consent 
to  be  silent  regardless  of  what  may  be 
said. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest is  granted. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  to 
House  Joint  Resolution  809  would  sub- 
stitute "December  31,  1963  "  for  "Janu- 
ary 31, 1964.' 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  Is  to 
require  that  all  appropriation  bills  be 
passed  before  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year  or  that  another  continuing  resolu- 
tion be  passed  sometime  in  December. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment  be- 
cause I  believe  it  Is  entirely  possible,  if 
we  follow  the  injunction  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  given  to  us  only 
a  couple  of  hours  ago,  that  we  can  get 
through  with  the  appropriations  work, 
if  we  put  our  minds  to  it. 

I  wish  to  point  out  what  remains  to  be 
done. 

We  must  pass  the  agriculture  appro- 
priation bill,  which  is  in  conference. 

We  must  pass  the  State,  Justice,  Com- 
merce appropriation  bill,  which  has  not 
yet  come  from  the  Senate  committee. 

We  must  pass  the  military  construc- 
tion appropriation  bill,  which  has  not 
yet  come  from  the  Senate  committee. 

We  must  pass  the  public  works  bill, 
othen\ise  known  as  the  civil  functions 
appropriation  bill,  which  has  not  yet 
come  from  the  committee. 

We  must  pass  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation bill,  which  has  not  yet  been 
passed  by  the  House. 

We  must  pass  also  the  independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill,  which  Is  pres- 
ently In  conference. 

I  believe  those  things  can  be  done,  if 
we  put  our  minds  to  It. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SaltonstallI,  who  unfortu- 
nately has  left  the  Chamber,  suggested 
It  was  not  realistic  to  believe  we  could 
pass  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill 
before  the  end  of  this  calendar  year. 
The  Senator  felt  we  could  pass  every- 
thing else. 

I  suggest  that  his  judgment  is  in  direct 
conflict  with  the  statement  made  earlier, 
as  reported  on  the  news  wires,  by  Repre- 
sentative Otto  E.  Passman.  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana,  a  senior  member  of  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee,  who  said: 

It  will  be  simply  ridiculous  and  a  disgrace 
If  Congress  puts  off  the  i>assage  of  the  foreign 
aid  money  bill  until  next  year. 

I  continue  to  quote  the  Representa- 
tive: 

We  should  get  these  money  bills  behind 
us. 


<.> 
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He  said  his  group  was  ready  to  start 
to  act  immediately,  as  soon  as  the  House 
and  Senate  arrive  at  a  compromise  on 
the  authorization  bill. 

I  suspect  that  we  would  do  well  to 
play  it  safe  and  continue  the  appropria- 
tions for  only  30  days,  In  order  to  build 
a  fire  under  all  those  concerned  with 
prompt  passage  of  appropriation  bills. 
I  believe  that  can  be  done. 

This  has  been  the  precedent.  This 
has  been  the  custom  previously. 

I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  ap- 
proved. Let  no  one  think  it  cannot  be 
approved  by  the  House.  The  House  is 
to  meet  on  Friday.  I  believe  the  House 
could  and  should  accept  the  amendment. 
There  is  no  reason  why  the  House  should 
oppose  it.  I  believe  it  is  a  p)erfectly 
feasible  suggestion. 

I  close  with  the  comments  made  to  us 
only  a  few  hours  ago  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  I  quote  from  his 
message  to  the  joint  meeting  of  the 
Congress.    He  said: 

In  short,  this  Is  no  time  for  delay.  It  is 
a  time  for  action — strong,  forward-looking 
action  on  the  pending  education  bills  to  help 
bring  the  light  of  learning  to  every  home  and 
hamlet  In  America — strong,  forward-looking 
action  on  a  number  of  other  bills,  I  now 
Interpolate,  Including  the  clvU  rights  bill, 
the  tax  bill,  and  these  appropriation  bills. 

President  Johnson  also  said : 
As  one  who  has  long  served  In  both  Houses 
of  the  Congress,  I  firmly  believe  In  the  Inde- 
pendence and  Integrity  of  the  legislative 
branch.  I  promise  jrou  that  I  shall  always 
respect  this.  It  Is  deep  in  the  marrow  of 
my  bones.  With  equal  firmness,  I  believe  in 
the  capacity  and  the  ability  of  the  Congress, 
despite  the  divisions  of  opinion  which 
characterize  oxir  Nation,  to  act — to  act  wisely, 
vigorously  and  speedily  when  the  need 
arises. 

The  need  is  here.  The  need  is  now.  I 
ask  your  help. 


A 


The  Senate  can  help  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  achieve  these  ob- 
jectives. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quonmi  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
have  the  yeas  and  nays  been  ordered  on 
the  Clark  amendment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Let  us  vote,  Mr. 
President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark].  On  this  question 
the  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered,  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  CASE  (when  his  name  was  called) . 
I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DiRKSCt^J.    If  he  were  pres- 


ent and  voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If 
I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"yea."    Therefore.  I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Byrd], 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  East- 
land], the  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs. 
Nettberger].  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Byrd],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Eastland],  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  and  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Robertson]  would  each  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Mor- 
ton] are  necessarily  absent. 

I  announce  that  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  Aiken],  the  Senator  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Bkall],  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Goldwater],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlooper], 
and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Curtis]  are  detained  on  official  business, 
and  if  present  and  voting  would  each 
vote  "nay." 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Dirksen],  who  is  necessarily  absent, 
has  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  22, 
nays  63,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 22 

Bartlett 

Hartke 

Nelson 

Burdlck 

Javits 

Pell 

Church 

Keating 

Proxmlre 

Clark 

McCarthy 

Rlbicoff 

Dodd 

McNamara 

Williams,  N.J. 

Douglas 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Oruenlng 

Moss 

Hart 

Muskie 

NAYS— «3 

Allott 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Anderson 

Inouye 

Pastore 

Bayh 

Jackson 

Pearson 

Bennett 

Johnston 

Prouty 

Bible 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Boggs 

Jordan,  Idaho 

RusseU 

Brewster 

Kennedy 

Saltonstall 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Kucbel 

Scott 

Cannon 

Lausche 

Simpson 

Cooper 

Long,  Mo. 

Smatbers 

Domlnick 

Long,  La. 

Smith 

Edmondson 

Magnuson 

Sparkman 

Ellender 

Mansfield 

Stennis 

Ervin 

McClellan 

Symington 

Fong 

McOee 

Talmadge 

Pulbrlght 

McGovern 

Thurmond 

Oore 

Mclntyre 

Tower 

Hayden 

Mechem 

Walters 

HUl 

Metcalf 

WUllams.  Del. 

Holland 

Miller 

TarboroxiRh 

Hruska 

Monroney 

Yoimg,  N.  Dak 

NOT  VOTINO— 16 

Aiken 

Cotton 

Goldwater 

Beall 

CurtU 

Hickenlooper 

Byrd,  Va. 

Dlrkaen 

Morton 

Carlson 

Eastland 

Neuberger 

Case 

Engle 

Robertson 

So  Mr.  Clark's  amendment  was  re- 
jected. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  move  to  lay 
that  motion  on  the  table. 


The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  amendment. 
If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  third  reading  and 
passage  of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  809) 
was  ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  joint  resolution  was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
can  the  majority  tell  us  whether  there 
will  be  any  more  votes  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  There  will  be  no 
more  yea- and -nay  votes  this  afternoon. 
The  distinguished  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNamara]  has  been  waiting 
very  patiently — and  he  has  been  very 
patient,  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much — 
to  make  the  opening  address  on  the 
rivers  and  harbors  bill. 

There  are  six  or  seven  items  on  the 
calendar  that  will  be  taken  up. 

Then  the  Senate  will  go  over  until 
Friday. 

ORDER  FOR   ADJOURNMENT  TO 
FRIDAY  AT  9  A.M. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  business  today  It 
adjourn  to  meet  at  9  o'clock  ajn..  on 
Friday  next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  FROM  FRIDAY 
TO  TUESDAY,  DECEMBER  3,  1963 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  On  Friday  there 
will  be  a  pro  forma  meeting;  the  Senate 
will  meet  and  immediately  adjourn. 

I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that  at  the 
conclusion  of  that  brief  period  on  Fri- 
day next  the  Senate  stand  in  recess  imtil 
12  o'clock  noon  the  following  Tuesday, 
December  3. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PRESIDENT     JOHNSONS     FIRST 
ADDRESS  TO  THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  DODD.  liT.  President,  President 
Johnson's  first  address  to  the  Congress 
will  live  as  one  of  the  loftiest  utterances 
in  the  history  of  American  state  papers. 

It  ws^  noble  in  Its  concept,  elevated 
In  its  vision,  compelling  in  its  urgency, 
and  meisterful  in  its  presentation. 

President  Johnson  has  sounded  a  clear 
call  to  duty  to  which  every  true  American 
will  answer. 

He  has  issued  an  appeal  for  help  to 
which  every  patriotic  heart  will  respond. 

He  has  In  one  great  bold  stroke  as- 
sumed the  leadership  of  the  Nation  and 
I  am  confident  that  the  Congress  and 
the  people  will  f6llow  him. 
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THE  PENDING  TAX  BILL:  HOW 
NECESSARY,  HOW  EFPECTIVE, 
HOW  BENEFICIAL;  AND  TO 
WHOM? 

Mr.  ORUENING.  Mr.  President,  In 
his  stirring  and  movins  address  to  the 
Congress,  President  Johnson  gave  lis  all 
inspiration  and  solid  substance.  One 
could  comment  at  length  and  with  en- 
thusiasm on  virtually  every  sentence  of 
his  vigorous  declarations  of  p\irix)se.  I 
Join  in  applauding  them. 

For  the  moment  I  want  to  say  a  word 
about  his  reference  to  one  of  the  agenda, 
high  on  President  Kennedy's  program, 
which  President  Johnson  wishes  to  see 
materialized.     I  refer  to  the  tax   bill. 
Of  course  this  is  a  controversial  issue. 
And  indeed  it  should  be  when  our  Na- 
tion is  plunging  deejjer  and  deeper  into 
debt  and  our  debt  ceiling  has  Just  been 
raised  to  the  astronomical  figure  of  $315 
billion  dollars.     Indeed  there  is  doubt, 
and     imderstandably     and     Justifiably 
among  many  Americans  whether  there 
is  need  of  a  tax  cut  at  this  time.    The 
country   appears  to  be  prosperous — at 
least  on  the  higher  levels.     The  stock 
market     yesterday     reached     unprece- 
dented highs.    But  we  still  have  5  mil- 
lion  unemployed.     That   is   our   over- 
shadowing domestic  problem.     None  is 
more  important  in  our  so-called  affluent 
society.    It  may  well  be  doubted  that  a 
tax  reduction  will  put  an   appreciable 
proportion   of   these   5    million   Ameri- 
cans to  work.    Especially  will  this  tax 
reduction  not  attain  this  desirable,  and 
I  might  say  essential,  objective  imless 
accompanied  by   other   measures   such 
as  a  vast  public  works  program — a  great 
Increase  in  the  appropriation  for  the 
accelerated  Public  Works  Act.    That  act 
served  a  most  useful  purpose.     It  put 
people   to   work  on  good   projects.     It 
increased  employment  locally  and  back 
In  the  factory.    But  the  funds  provided 
for  it  were  insiifflcient.    The  funds  have 
now  nm  dry.  although  thousands  of  de- 
sirable and  needed  projects  throughout 
the  50  States  are  ready  to  go,  but  there 
is  no  money  to  let  them  be  constructed. 
Now  we  know  that  If  a  tax  reduction  Is 
enacted,  we  will  be  told  that  we  must  cut 
other   domestic    expenditures,    and   the 
really  needed  legislation  to  put  men  and 
women  back  to  work;  namely,  the  au- 
thorization and  appropriation  of  funds 
which  will  mean  Jobs  and  family  income 
where  there  is  now  no  income — will  go  by 
the  board. 

Moreover,  there  Is  much  question 
whether  the  particular  draft  of  the  tax 
bill  which  came  over  from  the  other  body 
and  Is  now  the  object  of  hearings  In  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  Is  one  which 
will  meet  the  needs  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  American  people.  It  has  been  said 
of  this  draft  that  In  Its  present  form  It  Is 
a  bill  to  make  the  rich  richer.  I  submit, 
Mr.  President,  that  we  should  be  vigilant 
to  prevent  that  from  being  the  case. 
Our  rich  are  rich  enough.  The  middle 
and  lower  income  Americans  are  those 
who  will  need  tax  reUef  if  It  is  needed 
anywhere.  We  had  better  look  search- 
Ingly  Into  the  provisions  of  the  draft  of 
the  tax  bill  when  It  emerges  from  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee. 


Mr.  OORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  yield  with 
pleasure. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  have  listened  to  the  elo- 
quent speech  of  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska.  Does  he  not  think.  In 
view  of  the  inequitable  situation  to 
which  the  Senator  has  referred,  that  the 
single  most  imperative  thing  In  the  tax 
field  Is  to  bring  about  equitable  reform? 

Mr.  ORUENING.  I  fully  agree.  Un- 
less there  is  tax  reform,  we  are  making  a 
mockery  of  the  tax  bill.  What  is  the 
point  of  reducing  taxes  if  large  sums  that 
should  be  taxed  go  untaxed? 

Moreover  some  of  us  strongly  believe 
that  an  effective  tax  bill  should  contain 
some  elements  of  tax  reform.  It  would 
appear  that  the  glaring  loopholes  in  our 
existing  tax  structure  are  not  being 
plugged  in  the  pending  draft  of  the  tax 
bill. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  pointed  out  that  a 
number  of  recipients  of  Incomes  above 
$5  million  and  of  others  whose  Incomes 
are  In  the  lesser  millions  of  dollars  In 
the  year  1959  paid  no  Income  tax  what- 
ever. Surely  that  is  intolerable  when  the 
so-called  little  people,  and  Indeed  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  pay  their  Income  taxes  con- 
scientiously. 

Why  do  we  not  have  tax  reform  along 
with  a  tax  cut?  The  reasons  are 
lucidly  set  forth  in  an  illuminating  ar- 
ticle in  the  current — the  December — Is- 
sue of  Harper's  magazine,  written  by 
Philip  M.  Stem  entitled  "The  Slow, 
Quiet,  Murder  of  Tax  Reform." 

This  is  a  realistic  appraisal  of  the 
built-in  obstacles  found  In  the  Federal 
edifice,  as  it  really  Is,  why  tax  reform  is 
so  diflBcult  to  obtain.  But  surely  the  ef- 
fort should  be  made.  We  should  make 
it  here. 

In  any  event  the  whole  question  of 
how  Important  and  how  beneficial,  and 
to  whom,  the  tax  bill,  and  in  particxilar 
the  pending  tax  bill  draft,  will  be,  should 
be  fully  dlsciissed  by  this  body.  If  there 
Is  to  be  a  tax  bill,  let  it  both  include  some 
measure  of  reform  and  provlsioiis  which 
will  be  clearly  recognizable  by  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  destined  to  help  those 
levels  of  our  society  which  need  such 
help. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Stem's  article,  "The  Slow,  Quiet  Murder 
of  Tax  Reform,"  be  printed  at  this  point 
In  my  remarks.  I  hope  it  will  be  read  t^ 
all  my  coUeagues.  and  by  others  inter- 
ested in  the  procedures  of  Government. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Th«  Slow,  Quirr  Mttrdeh  of  Tax  Reform 
(By  Philip  M.  Stern)! 
(NoTS. — ^The    case    of    a    beautiful    Ideal, 
abandoned  by  her  parents,  surrounded   by 


'Philip  M.  Stern  la  a  Washington  writer 
who  has  served  in  the  Interior  and  State 
Departments,  as  well  as  with  Senators  Jack- 
SON.  of  Washington,  and  Dottolas,  of  Illinois, 
and  was  founder  and  publisher  of  the  Nortb- 
em  Virginia  Sun.  This  article  Is  adaptsd 
from  "The  Great  Treasury  Raid."  his  book 
on  tax  loopholes,  which  will  be  published  In 
February. 


enemies,  neglected  by  her  friends — and 
finally  cut  to  pieces  behind  the  closed  doors 
of  a  congressional  committee  room.) 

On  the  morning  of  last  Jime  fl,  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  plodding  slowly 
through  the  administration  tax-reform  pro- 
po«ils.  came,  at  last,  to  the  hottest  of  hot 
potatoes:  the  oU-depletlon  allowance.  But 
even  before  Treasury  Department  spokesmen 
could  begin  to  explain  their  plan  for  a  mild 
tightening  of  the  special  tax  deductions  en- 
Joyed  by  the  oil  Industry,  a  motion  was  made 
to  bypass  the  entire  subject  without  fvu-ther 
debate.  The  motion — made,  ironically,  by 
California's  Cicil  Kino,  usually  a  lojral  ad- 
ministration supporter  with  a  pro-labor 
voting  record — was  quickly  passed,  the  New 
York  Times  reported,  "by  near-unanimous 
voice  vote."  (Days  later,  after  some  un- 
friendly newspaper  editorials,  the  conunlttee 
did  reconsider,  and  approved  a  token  part  of 
the  original  depletion  proposal.) 

Perhaps  other  Kennedy  loophole-closing 
proposals  were  less  summarily  treated  by 
Ways  and  Means.  But  whatever  amenities 
were  observed,  the  outcome  was,  in  most 
cases,  as  dismal.  By  August,  even  before 
Ways  and  Means  had  flnlahed  Its  work,  the 
tax-reform  program  was  so  badly  battered 
that  the  administration  threw  In  the  sponge, 
electing  to  abandon  the  flght  for  tax  reform 
In  the  hope  of  speedier  passage  of  Its  tax  cut 
pep  pUl  for  the  economy. 

Yet  as  of  early  November,  with  Senate 
hearings  proceeding  at  a  desultory  pace.  It 
appeared  the  reforms  may  have  been  sacri- 
ficed In  vain,  for  the  strong  possibility  loomed 
that  the  tax  bill  would  not  be  passed  until 
early  1964. 

To  veteran  observers  of  the  taxwrltlng 
process,  the  mauling  of  the  Kennedy  reform 
program  was  no  surprise.  True,  there  were 
in  1963  some  specUl  Inhibiting  factors,  prime 
among  them  the  President's  own  declaration 
last  February  that  nothing — Including  con- 
troversial reforms — "should  stand  in  I  the  J 
way"  of  a  Ux  cut  (  "JFK  Scuttled  Own  Tax 
BUI"  was  one  headline).  Yet,  most  past 
loophole-closing  efforts  have  met  the  same 
fate  as  the  1963  Kennedy  round;  in  fact,  the 
tax  laws  today  contain  far  more  preferences, 
exceptions,  exclusions,  and  special  advan- 
tages than  existed  5  years  ago.  or  10  or  20 — 
this  despite  an  occasional  tax  tightening 
here  or  there. 

Judging  by  that  evidence,  the  deck  is 
heavUy  stacked  against  tax  reform.  Turning 
up  a  few  of  the  cards  In  the  deck  discloses 
why: 

The  proreform  forces:  Dllfiue,  Inarticulate, 
politically  Impotent  (who  ever  heard  of  an 
antldepletlon  lobby?). 

The  an ttreform  forces:  Highly  focused,  In- 
tensely vocal,  politically  powerful. 

The  taxwrltlng  power  in  Congress :  Tightly 
held  by  two  carefully  chosen  committees. 

The  complexity  of  the  tax  law :  Supremely 
teclxnical,  it  confounds  many  lawyers,  per- 
plexes most  Congressmen,  totally  baffles  the 
public. 

The  tax  experts  and  lobbyists:  Often  they 
alone  can  find  their  way  through  the  legal 
and  verbal  fog.  which  can  shroud  their  ac- 
tions from  public  understanding  and 
scrutiny. 

Each  of  these  cards  turns  up  not  once  but 
many  times  as  a  tax  bill  works  its  way 
through  the  legislative  maze,  and  each 
played  its  part  In  the  dismal  defeat  of  the 
1963  Kennedy  reforms. 

SIXTT-SXVXN    WTTNEB8XS   FOB    OIL 

Hearings  on  the  1963  tex  biU  opened  for- 
mally on  February  6.  when  Treasury  Secretary 
Douglas  Dillon  took  his  seat  before  the  25 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  members  ar- 
rayed above  him  on  a  semicircular  dais,  and 
laboriously  unfolded  the  "conprehenslve  tax 
reform"  program  the  President  had  presaged 
2  years  earlier.  It  was,  in  scope  at  least, 
ambitious.     Challenging  many  of  the  most 
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powerful  business  lobbies  in  Washington,  the 
administration  proposed  silffer  taxes  on  oil, 
coal,  real  estate,  timber,  cattle,  insurance,  top 
corporation  executives,  and  the  privately 
owned  corporations  used  as  a  tax  shield  by 
the  very  wealthy.  It  also  risked  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  labor  unions'  lobby  by  seeking  to 
end,  for  example,  the  tax-free  sick-pay  privi- 
lege, which  benefits  working  people.  And  by 
proposing  a  curb  on  tax  deductions  for  such 
Items  as  home  mortgage  Interest  and  chari- 
table gifts,  the  administration  flung  a  dis- 
astrously unpopular  challenge  not  only  to 
middle-Income  taxpayers,  but  also  to  such 
strong  and  vocal  groups  as  churches,  chari- 
ties, and  the  homebulldlng  Industry,  which 
would  be  Indirectly  affected. 

Douglas  Dillon  must  have  known  he  faced 
an  uphill  flght.  He  was  but  the  flrst  of  195 
witnesses  the  conunlttee  was  to  hear  from  in 
27  tedious  days  of  hearings,  recorded  In  4,035 
pages  of  testimony,  and  after  he  left  the 
stand  few  other  proreform  voices  were 
heard.  The  remainder  of  the  hearings  were, 
as  usual,  dominated  by  spokesmen  for  this 
Industry,  that  company,  this  labor  union, 
cautioning  against  one  administration  pro- 
p>osal  or  another.  For  example,  In  the  4  A&yt 
set  aside  for  testimony  on  the  oil -depletion 
recommendations,  the  committee  heaixi  from 
no  less  than  67  officials.  Individuals,  and  or- 
gaiUzatlons.  Including  13  Governors  and  10 
Congressmen — not  one  favoring  reform. 

Washington's  downtown  office  buildings 
are  studded  with  listening  posts  for  the  vari- 
ous industrys.  ready  to  alert  Industry  mem- 
bers to  any  dangers  such  as  an  adverse  tax 
proposal.  The  ninth  floor  of  the  Common- 
wealth Building,  for  example,  Is  occupied  by 
the  American  Petroleum  Institute,  whose 
president — tall,  striking  Prank  Ikard — can 
furnish  the  most  authentic  advice  on  how  to 
pass  or  stymie  tax  measures;  for  7  years,  as  a 
Texas  Congressman,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee.  On  the  fifth 
floor  of  the  modem  Solar  Building  are  the 
offices  of  the  National  Coal  Policy  Confer- 
ence, headed  by  portly,  bespectacled,  soft- 
spoken  Joe  Moody,  a  17-year  veteran  on  the 
Washington  scene.  (Moody  decided  early  In 
1963  that  the  favorable  tax  treatment  en- 
Joyed  by  coal-royalty  income  was  In  no  dan- 
ger of  repeal,  as  asked  by  the  administration, 
and  so  mounted  no  extraordinary  national 
effort.)  The  retd  estate  Industry  has  Its  Na- 
tional Association  of  Real  Estate  Boards,  and 
the  National  Association  of  Life  Underwriters 
was  watchful  of  proposals  for  stlffer  rules  on 
the  taxation  of  group  life  Insrurance. 

There  is.  of  course,  nothing  reprehensible 
In  an  Industry's  maintaining  a  Washington 
representative  or  In  67  prolndustry  witnesses 
bombarding  the  conunlttee.  But  the  general 
public  has  no  such  watchdogs;  and  tax  hear- 
ings are  so  lopsided  that,  as  one  close  ob- 
server put  It.  Congress  has  difficulty  securing 
"a  balanced  view  of  what  Is  in  the  general 
Interest,  what  the  public  wants,  or  what  the 
public  would  want  If  It  were  Informed  of  the 
facts."  True,  at  scattered  points  In  the  hear- 
ing, the  administration's  oil  proposal  did  re- 
ceive glancing  support  from  Columbia  Pro- 
fessor Roy  Blough.  from  the  American  Vet- 
erans Committee,  the  National  Farmers 
Union,  and  three  unaffiliated  witnesses;  but 
as  usual  the  Treasury  Department's  was  the 
V       principal  voice  of  tax  reform. 

Treasury,  though,  possesses  little  of  the 
political  jxjwer  that  Washington  responds  to. 
Unlike  the  Labor  and  Agriculture  Depart- 
ments, It  lacks  the  political  leverage  of  a  con- 
stituency of  its  own,  and.  because  it  is 
chronically  opposed  to  the  special  tax  favors 
many  lawmakers  believe  should  be  granted, 
it  comes  to  be  regarded  not  as  representing 
the  collective  interests  of  all  taxpayers,  but 
as  a  stiff-necked,  theory-minded  bureaucracy 
insensitive  to  the  real-life  proUems  of  flesh- 
and-blood  taxpayers.  Still,  weak  reed  or 
strong,  the  Treaaury  Is  virtually  all  that  the 
loophole  closers  have  to  lean  on. 


CAPTT7BINO  TKX  aWIMC  VOTKS 

When  the  public  hearings  are  finally  con- 
cluded, the  Ways  and  Means  Cammittee  de- 
scends from  Its  dais  and  assembles  around  a 
U-shaped  table  to  begin  shaping  the  tax  bill 
it  will  recommend  to  the  House. 

The  commodious  room  in  which  it  labors — 
by  far  the  largest  of  the  House  hearing 
rooms— attests  the  fact  that  Ways  and  Means 
Is  the  House's  most  powerful  legislative  com- 
mittee. Looking  down  from  the  pale-green 
walls  are  the  portraits  of  former  Ways  and 
Means  chairmen,  three  of  whom  (Polk,  Fill- 
more, and  McKlnley)  later  ascended  to  the 
White  House.  But  as  Chief  Executives,  their 
power  on  tax  matters  could  hardly  have  been 
greater  than  they  were  in  Congress.  One 
portrait  Is  that  of  Robert  L.  "Muley"  Dough- 
ton,  who  once  (1949)  suffered  the  Indignity 
of  having  his  committee  approve,  by  a  one- 
vote  margin,  a  bill  inimical  to  his  North 
Carolina  tobacco  constituency.  Shaken  but 
not  downed,  Mr.  Doughton  successfully  in- 
sisted that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
not  only  reverse  Vas  official  administration 
position  on  the  measure  but  also  telephone  a 
proadmlnistratlon  committee  member  and 
request  him  to  change  his  vote. 

Ways  and  Means  maintains  a  tight  rein  on 
all  major  tax.  tariff,  or  social -seciu-ity  legis- 
lation; for  Its  assent  Is  required,  by  House 
procedxire,  for  any  amendments  to  such  bills 
to  be  Introduced  during  floor  debate.  This 
tight  committee  control  Is  crucial,  for  It  per- 
mits pressiire-group  spokesmen  to  concen- 
trate on  a  limited  target.  If  they  can  win 
the  favor  of  a  few  "swing"  votes  on  Ways 
and  Means,  they  can.  by  and  large.  Ignore 
the  other  400-plus  Members  of  the  House. 
In  1963.  when  the  10  Republican  committee 
members  were  generally  arrayed  solidly 
against  the  administration,  as  few  as  three 
Democratic  defections  could  defeat  any  re- 
form. Since  any  tax-tlgbtenlng  proposal 
was  bound  to  touch  the  political  nerve  end 
of  one  Democrat  or  other,  it  required  no  spe- 
cial lobbying  effort  to  put  together  a  shift- 
ing antlreform  coalition  to  defeat  one  after 
another  of  the  administration's  recommen- 
dations. After  all,  how  could  Jomr  Watts, 
from  Kentucky,  permit  his  colleagues  to 
vote  for  stlffer  taxes  on  cattle  and  race 
horses?  And  how  could  such  administra- 
tion loytdlsts  as  Al  Ullman,  from  timber- 
laden  Oregon,  or  Pat  jEinriNOs,  from  a  coal- 
rlch  Virginia  district,  support  higher  taxes 
on  timber  or  coal? 

One  of  the  factors  helping  to  solder  the 
oU-depletion  provisions  so  securely  into  the 
tax  laws  has  been  the  careful  selection  of 
Ways  and  Means  members.  One  recent  can- 
didate for  committee  membership  was  "ap- 
proached" (he  declines  to  say  by  whom) 
for  a  commitment  in  favca-  of  oil  depletion 
and  was  told  that  an  the  other  contestants 
for  the  seat  had  declared  themselves  pro- 
depletion.  Just  as  all  prior-year  candidates 
had.  -If  that's  true."  he  replied,  "the  <^ 
people  certainly  dont  need  my  vote."  He 
refused  to  commit  himself  one  way  ot  the 
other  and  was  denied  the  Democratic  leader- 
ship's blessing. 

"Ways  and  Means  Is  the  strangest  of  all 
the  House  committees — and  the  hardest  to 
understand."  comments  one  reform-minded 
Democratic  Congressman.  "Judging  by  the 
voting  rec<M-ds  of  Its  meml>ers  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  the  liberals  ought  to  have  darn 
near  a  working  majority.  But  their  public 
voting  records  and  their  '<^>eratlng'  records 
In  the  committee,  behind  closed  doors,  are 
two  different  things." 

A  labor-union  lobbjrlst  confirms  this.  He 
cites  statistics  compiled  by  the  AFL-CIO 
showing  that  12  of  the  16  Democrats  on  the 
Ways  and  Means  vote  "with  labor"  on  major 
Issues  nM>re  than  two-thirds  of  the  time. 
8  of  them  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
time.  Yet.  he  disclaims  angrily,  few  of  them, 
in  cloeed-door  committee  sessions,  will  vote 
to  tighten  loopholes  against  the  well-to-do. 


as  organized  labor  would  like  them  to  (aiMl 
as  conslstei^y  with  their  usual  voting  pat- 
tern would  lead  one  to  expect) . 

VnjtXOLMD  XK  TRX   CTrAOBL 

While  the  pressure  groups  were  active  and 
vocal  in  opposition  to  the  1963  Keiuiedy  re- 
forms, the  general  public  was  utterly  silent. 
If  there  was  any  proreform  sentiment  in  the 
land,  It  was  successfully  concealed  from  Con- 
gress. Perhaps  one  reason  was  the  very 
technicality  of  the  proposed  reforms  which, 
in  turn,  was  due  to  the  complexity  of  the 
tax  laws  themselves.  Consider  this  passage, 
chosen  at  random  from  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code: 

"If  the  allowance  of  a  deficiency  dividend 
deduction  results  in  an  overpayment  of  per- 
sonal holding  company  tax  for  any  taxable 
year,  credit  or  refund  with  respect  to  such 
overpa3rment  shall  be  made  as  If  on  the  date 
of  the  determination  2  years  remained  be- 
fore the  expiration  of  the  period  of  limita- 
tion on  the  filing  of  claim  for  refund  for  the 
taxable  year  to  which  the  overpayment  re- 
lates." 

Clearly,  the  tax  code  amply  deserves  its 
characterization,  by  tax  attorney  Louis 
Elsensteln.  as  "a  remarkable  essay  in  sus- 
tained obscurity,"  having  "all  the  earmaiics 
of  a  conspiracy  in  restraint  of  understand- 
ing." This  complexity  arms  the  experts  and 
the  insiders  with  unusual  powers,  and  robs 
even  the  most  vigilant  Congressman  or  news- 
man of  his  normal  powers  of  scrutiny.  What 
casual  observer,  for  instance,  would  be  able 
to  spot  a  bill  Innoculously  entitled  "A  bill  to 
amend  part  III  of  subchapter  O  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954"  as  being  a  bill 
to  provide  substantial  retroactive  tax  relief 
to  the  Hilton  Hotel  chain  (and.  potentially. 
19  other  unsuccessful  defendants  In  antitrust 
proceedings)  ? 

So  mxirky  are  tax  measiu^s  that  Congress- 
man Patican,  of  Texas,  has  observed  that 
they  "are  passed  with  the  Members  not 
knovTing  exactly  what  they  mean" — an  argu- 
ment used  by  some  to  defend  the  no-amend- 
ment rule  governing  Hoiise  debate  on  a  tax 
bill.  Because  of  this  rule,  tax  bUls  are 
quickly  passed  by  the  Hoxue  and  sent  to  the 
tender  mercies  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee. 

Senate  Finance  has  been  variously  called 
"the  citadel  of  conservatism"  and  the  "hap- 
py hunting  groxind"  for  tax  pressure  groups. 
At  times,  such  as  the  early  1950's  political 
liberals  have  had  no  representation  on  the 
committee;  at  best,  they  have  been  an  im- 
potent and  frustrated  minority.  This  U  not 
entirely  accidental:  the  two  current  wind- 
mill tUters,  Senators  Alboit  Ooaa,  of  Ten- 
nessee and  Paul  Douglas,  of  nilnoU,  both 
say  they  had  great  difficulty  gaining  their 
Finance  Committee  posts.  According  to 
Robert  Engler,  In  the  Politics  of  OU,  at  one 
point  In  1955  a  committee  vacancy  thought 
sure  to  go  to  Doxtglas  (a  leading  critic  of  the 
depletion  allowance)  was  preempted  by  Ma- 
jority Leader  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  later  In 
the  session  handed  on  the  seat  to  former 
Vice  President  Alben  Barkley,  thus  again 
stymieing  Douglas.  It  was  only  on  Barkley's 
death  that  Donraj^  finally  won  his  Finance 
Conunlttee  seat. 

Whereas  Ways  and  Means  has,  of  late,  been 
headed  by  two  stanchly  reform-minded 
chairmen  (Jere  Cooper,  of  Tennessee,  and 
Wilbur  MUls,  at  Arkansas).  Senate  Finance 
has  for  decades  been  dominated  by  a  pro- 
cession of  men  in  whose  hearts  loophole- 
closing  kindled  no  great  fiame:  Reed  Smoot 
(of  Smoot-Hawley  tariff  fame)  of  Utah; 
Pat  Harrison,  of  Mississippi;  Walter  P. 
GecH-ge.  of  Georgia :  Eugene  lOnHdo.  of  Colo- 
rado;  and  Harry  F.  Byrd,  of  Virginia. 

Like  all  congressional  committee  diair- 
men  these  men  have  poeeessed  great  power. 
For  examine,  the  fact  that  soft  drinks  were 
one  of  the  few  Items  that  wholly  escaped  any 
excise  tax  during  World   War  II,  was  not. 
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according  to  knowing  oBservers.  wholly  un- 
related  to  the   fact   that  the   giant  of   the 
Boft-drlnk  Industry,  Coca-Cola,  haa  Ita  head- 
quarters In  Senator  Georges  home  State.     It 
Is  also  said  that  the  3-percent  UmltaUon  on 
medical  deducUons  was  waived  for  those  over 
65  shortly  after  the  elderly  Senator  George 
found    that   he   could   not   deduct   his   own 
medical  expenses  one  year,  since  they  came 
to  less  than  3  percent  of  his  income.  When 
this  amendment  (estimated  revenue  cost:  $16 
mUUon)   came  up  in  a  closed-door  Finance 
Committee   session,  one  new  staff   member 
whispered  surprise  that  the  Treasury  spokes- 
man   present   did   not  speak   up    against   It. 
"He  cant  oppose  this  one."  was  the  reply. 
"This  one  Is  old  man  George's  amendment." 
Senate  Finance  sits  as  a  court  of  appeals 
from  the  actions  of  the  House.     In  theory, 
of  course,  the  Treasury  has  an  opportunity 
to  appeal  from  Ways  and  Means'  rejection 
of  its  tax-tightening  proposals.     But.  as  in 
the   House  hearings,   the  preponderance   of 
pleas  come  from  private-interest  spokesmen, 
protesting  such    reforms   as    the    House   did 
enact    (or  seeking  added   tax   concessions). 
and  It  U  rare  that  a  reform  bill  emerges  from 
Senate    Finance    stronger,    from    Treasury's 
viewpoint,  than  when  it  passed  the  House. 

Once  Senate  Finance  has  completed  its 
work  and  a  tax  measxire  is  placed  before  the 
full  Senate  for  debate,  the  power  of  the  com- 
mittee and  its  chairman  are  on  full  display 
Understandably,  the  Senate  regards  the  Fi- 
nance Conunittee  as  iu  expert  in  tax  mat- 
ters, and  by  tradlUon  the  committee  chair- 
man Is  the  sole  arbiter  of  the  acceptebllity 
of  outsiders'  amendments.  Consistency  Is 
not  required  in  his  screening.  Senator  Btrd. 
for  example,  once  righteously  rebuffed  an  ef- 
fort by  Vermont's  Senator  Ralph  Flanders  to 
bring  tax  relief  to  a  particular  Vermont  citi- 
zen, on  the  ground  that  "this  would  estab- 
lish a  very  dangerous  precedent  •••  at- 
tempting to  pass  a  general  law  for  one  spe- 
cific purpose  "—whUe.  on  that  same  day 
Chairman  Btrd  himself  had  shepherded 
through  a  measure  tailor  made  to  bestow  up 
to  $4  million  of  tax  relief  on  the  estate  of 
Mrs.  Gerard  Swope,  wife  of  the  former  presi- 
dent of  General  Electric. 

Frequently,  loophole-closing  amendments 
are  either  voted  by  the  Senate  or  accepted 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee 
only  to  perish  shortly  In  the  House-Senate 
conference  committee.  When.  In  1969.  a 
Senate  repeal  of  the  so-called  dividend  tax 
credit  failed  to  survive  the  House-Senate 
conference.  Senator  Douglas  was  prompted 
to  Uken  the  fate  of  such  loophole-closing 
actions  "to  the  fate  of  the  two  young  princes 
of  England  who  •  •  •  went  into  the  Tower 
of  London  under  very  good  promises  but 
were  strangled  by  Richard  III  and  never 
emerged  from  the  Tower." 
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witnessing  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
approve  a  tailormade  relief  bUl  represented 
by  a  former  Ways  and  Means  staff  member 
on  the  ground  that  "we've  got  to  do  some- 
thing to  help  out  old 


wi  err  TO  KNOW  who  counts 
Not  only  do  tax  bUls  UB\ially  faU  to  con- 
tain the  reforms  asked  by  the  Treasury  they 
frequently  conUln  individually  tailored  pro- 
visions which,  while  mentioning  no  names 
are  so  deftly  drawn  that  their  beneflU  ani 
confined  to  a  lone  taxpayer.  In  1961.  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  tucked  Into  a 
major  tox  measure  a  provision  bestowing 
•a  mllUon  of  tax  relief  on  movie  magnate 
Loula  B.  Mayer.  And  In  196fl.  the  Senate  ap- 
pended to  a  House  bill  a  provision  reversing 
two  court  decisions  and  sparing  an  Okla- 
homa City  contractor  the  unpleasantness  of 
paying  hundreds  of  thousands  in  back  taxes 
and  penalties. 

Such  special  provisions  are.  by  and  large 
the  mark  left  on  the  tax  laws  by  the  Wash- 
ington tax  lobbyist.  Typically,  he  is  a  law- 
yer, but  he  may  be  less  sought  after  for  his 
legal  acumen  than  for  his  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  lawmaking  and  politics  and.  partic- 
ularly, for  his  contacts  on  the  HIU.  Thus 
he  might  well  bo  an  ex-Senator  or  Congress-' 
man  or.  perhaps  a  former  congressional  staff 
aid.    One  former   Treasury  official   tells   of 


The  Washington  lobbyist  U  likely  to  be 
generously  rewarded  for  his  efforts — his  fee 
may  run  Into  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
if  his  assigned  mission  is  special  relief  leg- 
islation— but  this  Is  not  astonishing  in  view 
of  the  considerable  tax  savings  Involved. 
The  %2  million  provision  for  Louis  B.  Mayer 
is  by  no  means  unique:  one  Washington 
lawyer  matter  of  factly  mentioned  in  a  side- 
walk conversation  that  his  success  in  chang- 
ing a  single  date  in  one  tax  measure  meant 
a  saving  of  t3  milUon  for  one  client,  and 
the  mere  Insertion  of  a  parenthetical  cross- 
reference  in  another  statute  brought  com- 
parable savings  to  another. 

Given  their  special  power,  the  chairmen 
of  Ways  and  Means  and  Finance  are  clearly 
the  most  advantageous  Hill  contacts — both 
for  the  lobbyist  and  his  client.  No  one 
perhaps,  has  equaled  the  success,  in  this 
line,  of  Ellsworth  C.  Alvord,  Mayer's  per- 
sonal attorney,  who  was  known  to  be  on  the 
most  cordial  terms  with  Chairman  George 
of  the  Finance  Committee.  Lest  anyone 
doubt  the  Intimacy  of  this  relationship, 
those  attending  a  Finance  hearing  frequently 
saw  the  Impressive  figure  of  Mr.  Alvord  ap- 
pear In  the  private  entrance  supposedly  re- 
served for  Senators,  stand  poised  In  the 
doorway  surveying  the  audience,  and  then 
disappear  into  the  private  recesses  of  the 
Finance  Committee  chambers. 
The  Ux  lobbyist  is  not  likely  to  be  found 

registered  as  such  under  the  lobbying  law 

Alvord.  for  example,  did  not  register  as  a 
representative  of  Mr.  Mayer.  (Many  at- 
torneys take  the  view  that  the  vaguely 
worded  lobbying  statute  does  not  apply  to 
the  particular  activities  In  which  they  hap- 
pen to  engage.) 

There  is  little  talk  in  Washington  of  per- 
sonal venality  among  the  Senators  and  Con- 
gressmen who  sponsor  special  tax  amend- 
ments, but  campaign  contributions  are  an- 
other matter.  One  high-ranking  Finance 
Committee  member — asked  by  a  reporter  why 
he  uncharacteristically  sponsored  several 
pro-insurance-company  amendments — ex- 
plained, in  an  unguarded  moment,  "This  Is 
the  way  we  finance  our  campaigns.  Hell  I 
wish  there  was  a  tax  bill  up  every  year." 

The  astute  lobbyist  seeks  to  minimize  the 
Washington  pressure  and  maximize  the 
"back  home"  Influences.  Says  one:  "Over 
the  years,  we  get  to  know  who  coxmts  with 
a  Congressman  in  his  district  "  In  1963.  for 
example,  hometown  Insurance  agents  were 
effectively  mobilized  to  protest  to  Ways  and 
Means  members  the  proposed  restrictions  on 
tax-free  group  life  Insurance.  One  commit- 
tee member  got  an  appeal  on  this  subject 
from  one  of  his  most  trusted  political  sup- 
porters at  home,  and  also — on  behalf  of  the 
oU-depleUon  allowance— from  a  friend  and 
business  associate  who  was  the  local  repre- 
sentative of  a  major  oil  company.  The  latter 
acknowledged  frankly  that  he  was  only  call- 
ing at  the  behest  of  company  headquarters 
In  the  State  capital. 

To  bolster  congressional  support  for  a  bill 
making  an  exception  for  Du  Font's  court- 
ordered  sale  of  all  its  General  Motors  stock 
Du  Pont  and  GM  each  sent  letters  to  their 
millions  of  stockholders  urging  them  to 
write  their  Congressmen  and  Senators.  The 
response  was  impressive. 

Ordinarily,  mall  from  constituents  has  iit- 
Ue  effect  on  a  legUlator's  vote.  But  when  it 
comes  in  torrents,  it  can  be  decisive— as  it 
was  In  the  case  of  the  maU  bUtz  credited 
With  the  1962  defeat  of  tax  withholding  on 
dividends  and  Interest.  This  bUtz  had  Ito 
origins  in  private  dining  room  No.  4  of  the 
Palmer  House  in  Chicago,  on  March  26 
1962,  according  to  James  McCartney  of  the 
Chicago  Dally  News.  There,  the  "legislative 
subcommittee  "  of  the  UJ8.  Savings  k.  Loan 


League— the  trade  association— r«wolved. 
after  a  4-hour  debate,  to  organize  a  mas- 
sive  letterwrltlng  campaign  by  the  30  mil- 
lion users  of  savings  and  loan  Institutions. 

Four  days  later,  a  maUlng  went  out  to  the 
league's  4.800-member  institutions,  with 
sample  "Dear  Saver"  form  letters  to  send  to 
their  customers.  Treasury  officials  recall 
with  bitterness  what  they  feel  was  an  er- 
roneous implication  in  these  mailings,  that 
the  proposed  withholding  plan  Involved  a 
new  tax.  and  not  merely  a  means  of  collect- 
ing a  tax  that  had  been  due  all  along  Re- 
ports McCartney:  "Soon  the  deluge  began  to 
fall  on  the  Capitol,  first  In  letters  by  the 
handful,  then  by  the  box.  then  by  the  cart- 
load, then  by  the  carload.  Before  it  was  over 
Senator  Paul  Douglas  had  received  75  000 
letters.  Senator  John  Sherman  Cooper  eot 
60.000  Nobody  in  the  Senate  remembers 
anything  quite  like  it." 

At  the  time  of  the  Palmer  House  meeting 
in  Chicago,  a  savings  and  loan  league  ex- 
pert estimated  "we  didn't  have  the  votes  in 
the  Senate "  to  klU  the  withholding  plan 
But  after  the  blitz,  the  vote  In  Senate 
Finance  was  11  to  5  and  in  the  Senate  as  a 
whole  66  to  20  against  withholding. 

Mail  storms  such  as  this  operate  In  only 
one  direction:  they  sometimes  defeat  but 
they  never  rescue  a  tax-tightening  proposal- 
on  the  contrary,  reform-minded  Congressmen 
report  they  get  almost  no  pro-reform  mail  to 
spur  them  on— another  of  the  cards  that 
help  to  stack  the  deck. 
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MT  LOOPHOLE  VERSUS  TOURS 

While  the  opponents  of  loophole-closing 
are  single-minded  and  articulate,  the  forces 
of  reform  are  divided  and  often  mute.  "You 
would  expect  xis  labor  guys  to  have  gone 
all  out  to  tighten  up  on  expense-account 
high  living."  says  one  top-ranking  AFL-CIQ 
official.  "But  we  had  Actors  Equity  and  the 
hotel  and  restaurant  and  bartenders'  union 
on  our  necks  telling  us  that  an  expense-ac- 
count  crackdown  would  ruin  the  theaters 
and  the  restaurant  and  hotel  business.  So 
while  we  went  on  record  for  the  Ughter  rules 
we  couldn't  mount  an  aU-out  campaign." 

The  voice  of  the  Treasury  can  also  be  muf- 
fled.   Congress  makes  no  effort  to  conceal  its 
distaste   for   outspoken   Treasury   reformers 
During  World  War  II.   Randolph  Paul,  the 
dean  of  tax  reform  and  then  a  top  Treasury 
official,  took  to  the  speech  circuit  to  defend 
the   Roosevelt  Ux  program.     This  Incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means    and    the    speechmaking    came    to    a 
prompt  halt.     And  President  Kennedy's  ap- 
pointment of  Stanley  Surrey.   Harvard   law 
professor  and  apostle  of  tax  reform    as  top 
Treasury  tax  official,  "spurred  a  vigorous  ef- 
fort by  oil  companies  and  other  groups  to 
block    the    appointment."    the    Wall    Street 
Journal  reported.     Surrey  was  subjected  to 
a  merciless  grilling  by  Senate  Finance    and 
only  an  assurance  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury.  Douglas  DlUon.  that  he.  not  Surrey 
would   decide    tax   policy,   clinched    Surrey's 
Senate  confirmation. 

Faced  with  a  continuous  uphill  struggle 
reform-minded  legislators  are  likely  to  lose 
their  zeal  over  the  years.  MlnnesoU's  Sena- 
tor Eugene  McCartht.  who  twice  led  the  ef- 
fort in  the  Senate  to  repeal  the  tax  concession 
for  corporate  dividends,  noted  a  severe  attri- 
tion of  his  allies  on  the  second  go-round. 
His  explanation:  "A  lot  Of  Senators  came  to 
me  and  said.  I  took  a  lot  of  heat  for  my  vote 
last  time— and  anyway.'  they  said,  'it's  fu- 

The  quest  for  tax  reform  isn't  entirely  fu- 
tile. Many  efforts  to  enact  new  loopholes  are 
rebuffed;  and  Congress  does,  from  time  to 
time,  abolish  or  constrict  tax  preferences— 
as.  for  example,  in  the  stricter  taxation  of 
life  Insurance  companies  in  1900  and  of 
American  businesses  overseas  in  1962.  No 
one.  moreover.  abo\Ud  imderestimate  the 
sUggerlng  difficulty  of  the  Usk  confronting 


congressional  tax  writers,  for  theirs  Is  the 
toughest  legislative  Job  Congress  undertakes. 

Nevertheless,  over  the  years,  the  excep- 
tions and  preferences  in  the  tax  laws  have 
grown  rather  than  diminished  in  number- 
largely,  It  would  appear,  because  the  general 
public  either  doesn't  understand  about  tax 
loopholes,  or  doesn't  care  about  them,  or 
both. 

One  member  of  Ways  and  Means — the  most 
vocally  reform  minded  of  the  25— thinks  It's 
the  latter.  "The  average  American."  he  says, 
a  bit  regretfully,  "doesn't  mind  other  people 
having  their  own  loopholes — he  only  cares 
about  getting  his.  Bo  you  shouldn't  blame 
Congress  or  the  committees  about  what  the 
American  people  don't  want.  If  we  doa't 
vote  tax  reform,  it's  simply  because  there's 
no  pressure  for  It." 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  THE  PROS- 
ECUTION OP  COMPREHENSIVE 
PLANS  FOR  CERTAIN  RIVER  BA- 
SINS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  8667)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  prosecution 
of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain  river 
basins. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  (H.R.  8667).  as  amended  and  re- 
ported by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works,  is  a  realistic  effort  to  reach 
accord  in  a  difficult  situation. 

It  provides  authorization  for  appro- 
priations to  continue  construction  work 
on  several  comprehensive  river  basins, 
and  for  several  new  projects. 

The  committee  in  the  Senate,  and  the 
House  have  spent  much  time  this  year 
in  attempting  to  reach  agreement  on  a 
level  of  authorizations. 

In  June,  the  House  passed  H.R.  6016, 
which  provided  only  for  a  2 -year  au- 
thorization for  river  basin  construction 
for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965. 

The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
reduced  the  basin  authorizations  to  fis- 
cal year  1964  only,  on  the  assumption 
that  there  would  be  ample  time  later  to 
give  proper  review  to  the  future  needs 
of  these  basiivs. 

The  committee  also  added  several  new 
projects  to  HJl.  6016. 

These  projects  bad  been  adopted  by 
the  Senate  in  the  omnibus  bill  of  1962, 
but  were  dropped  In  conference  with  the 
tacit  understiandlng  that  the  House 
would  consider  them  this  year. 

However,  the  House  did  not  do  so,  and 
the  committee  added  them  to  the  river 
basin  bill. 

The  Senate  concurred  in  this  action 
by  adopting  H.R.  6016  on  July  29  and 
sending  it  back  to  the  House  with  a  re- 
quest for  a  conference. 

For  reasons  best  known  to  Members 
of  that  body,  the  time-honored  traditions 
of  the  Senate  and  the  House  to  reach 
agreement  in  conference  were  not  fol- 
lowed in  this  instance. 

In  the  meantime,  an  emergency  situa- 
tion has  develojjed  on  a  number  of  river 
basins  awaiting  authorizations  for  fur- 
ther construction. 

Rather  than  meet  this  situation  by 
settling  our  differences  on  H.R.  6016  in 
conference,  the  House  chose  to  adopt  a 
new  river  basin  authorization  bill,  H.R. 
8667. 


The  Senate  Public  Works  Committee 
has  always  been  ready  to  reach  a  realistic 
and  meaningful  accord,  while  still  pro- 
tecting the  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the 
committee  and  the  Senate. 

As  a  result,  the  committee  considered 
H.R.  8667  and  has  recommended  several 
amendments.  These  would  include  the 
authorization  of  four  new  projects — 
three  less  than  in  the  Senate  version  of 
H.R.6016. 

It  is  normal  for  Congress  to  consider 
an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors  bill  in  the 
even  years — at  2-  to  4-year  intervals. 

The  last  ones  were  enacted  in  1960 
and  1962.  Additional  basin  authoriza- 
tions were  included  in  the  1962  act  but 
were  deleted  in  the  conference  on  the 
biU. 

That  is  the  necessity  for  having  legis- 
lation on  this  matter  this  year. 

Since  the  time  the  committee  con- 
sidered the  basin  authorizations  in  HJl. 
6016,  almost  6  months  of  fiscal  year  1964 
have  passed. 

The  House  has  passed  the  public  works 
appropriations  bill  for  fiscal  year  1964. 

It  is  the  judgment  of  the  commiittee 
that  HH.  8667  should  be  amended  by 
increasing  the  river  basin  authorizations 
to  an  amount  adequate  to  cover  antici- 
pated appropriations  for  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965. 

This  procedure  will  allow  plenty  of 
time  to  consider  the  basin  authorizations 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  subsequent  years. 

Unless  we  grant  2-year  authorizations, 
we  will  have  to  Introduce  another  bill 
right  tkfter  the  first  of  the  year  to  cover 
fiscal  year  1965. 

It  is  the  further  judgment  of  the  com- 
mittee that  the  bill  should  be  amended 
by  adding  certain  of  those  projects 
adopted  by  the  Senate  last  year  and  ap- 
proved again  this  year . 

The  increase  in  basin  authorizations 
recommended  by  the  committee  are 
shown  in  the  following  tabulation: 


Basin 

Ammmts 
in  H.R. 

8667,  fiscal 
jt>ar  1964 

Smate 
amend- 
ments, 

flscal  years 
19(^-65 

West  Branch  Sasquohanns 

Central  and  aouUiem  Floridi. 
Brriios  River ....„..„...- 

0 

HOOO.OOO 

14,000.000 

81.000.000 

1,000,0  0 

0 
47,000,000 

0 
12,000,000 

0 

0 

$3,000,000 
21,000,000 
30,000,000 

Arkansas  River 

157. 000, 000 

^\  hite  River,  Ark.-Mo 

Missouri  River 

8.000.000 
80,000,000 

Ohio  Rh-er 

150.000.000 

I'ppor  Mississlppt 

Los  Ai»geles-San  Qabrtel , 

Columliia  River ^..^.. 

Missouri  IUvw.._ 

11.000,000 
30,000,000 
195.000.000 
100,000,000 

Total 

14.\000,000 

784,000.000 

The  projects  which  the  Senate  added, 
with  their  estimated  costs,  are : 

Jtstimaied  cost 

Cape  Fear  River  Basin $26. 143,000 

Flint  River,  Qa 63,200,000 

Dardanelle   lock  and  dam.  Ar- 

kansas__. 404.000 

Waurlka    Dam    and    Reservoir, 

Okla *- 25, 100,000 

Missouri   River  bank   stabillsa- 

Uon 3.000.000 

Knowles    Dam    and    Reservoir. 

Mont 50,  000,  000 

Total 166.  847.  000 


This  is  a  total  of  $950  million,  but  only 
about  $167  million  is  new  construction. 

These  new  projects  are : 

New  Hope  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Cape 
Pear  River  Basin.  N.C.,  esUmated  cost, 
$25,143,000,  benefit-cost  ratio  2.5.  This 
project  will  provide  needed  flood  control 
and  will  augment  low  stream  flows  along 
the  main  stem  of  the  Cape  Pear  River, 
and  provide  a  valuable  water  supply  for 
municipal  and  industrial  use. 

The  Flint  River,  Ga.,  plan  provides 
ultimately  for  flve  reservoirs  for  multiple 
purposes  in  the  basin.  Only  one.  the 
Spewrell  Bluff  Reservoir,  is  authorized  in 
this  bill.  The  estimated  cost  is  $63,200.- 
000,  and  the  benefit-cost  ratio  1.2.  TTiis 
reservoir  is  to  be  undertaken  as  the 
initial  step  in  the  development  for  flood 
control,  navigation,  hydroelectric  power, 
recreation,  and  allied  purposes. 

For  the  Dardanelle  lock  and  dam  modi- 
fication, Arkansas,  the  estimated  costs 
are  $404,000,  to  provide  Federal  pay- 
ment for  relocation  of  sewage  facilities 
for  the  city  of  Russellville,  Ark.,  neces- 
sitated by  the  construction  of  this  multi- 
ple-purpose project  on  the  Arkansas 
River. 

The  Waurika  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Okla.,  project,  estimated  to  cost  $25.- 
100,000,  with  a  benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.9. 
is  a  multiple-purpose  project  for  flood 
control,  water  supply,  recreation,  and 
other  purposes  semiarid  area,  with  in- 
cidental irrigation  features.  Over  50  per- 
cent of  the  cost  for  the  project  will  be 
repaid  by  local  interest. 

The  Missouri  River  bank  stabilization 
is  estimated  to  cost  $3  million.  This  is 
a  technical  amendment  to  permit  correc- 
tion of  severe  bank  caving  below  Garri- 
son Reservoir,  N.  Dak.,  caused  by  deg- 
radation, caused  by  power  releases  from 
the  reservoir,  resulting  in  loss  of  valuable 
farmland. 

For  the  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir, 
Flathead  River.  Mont.,  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  Is  $247  million,  and  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  1.3.  This  bill  au- 
thorizes an  initial  amount  of  $50  million 
for  partial  accomplishment.  This  is  a 
major  unit  of  the  plan  for  the  Columbia 
River  Basin,  and  is  essential  for  develop- 
ment of  the  water  resources  of  the  basin. 

These  projects  have  been  studied  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  have  found 
them  feasible  and  have  recommended 
them. 

They  have  been  studied  by  the  Senate, 
which  has  found  them  feasible  and 
adopted  them  twice. 

They  have  been  studied  by  the  House 
Public  Works  Committee,  but  no  action 
has  been  taken. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  believes 
that  the  course  of  action  we  are  taking 
is  more  than  reasonable. 

I  appreciate  the  patience  and  under- 
standing of  Senators  who  have  these 
river  basins  in  their  States  and  who  have 
been  \mder  considerable  pressure  be- 
cause of  threatened  shutdowns. 

We  want  to  settle  this  matter  quickly, 
but  we  want  to  do  it  fairly. 

It  is  my  hope  that  we  can  do  so  with 
this  bill,  and  I  urge  its  prompt  passage. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  SaaatCM'  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.    I  yield. 
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Mr."  JORDAN  of  North  CarolinA.  The 
chairman  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  and  the 
staff  have  performed  magnificently  in 
preparing  the  bill.  They  have  shown 
much  perseverance  and  patience  in  con- 
sidering the  entire  river  basin  bill,  espe- 
cially with  respect  to  the  projects  that 
were  added  this  year. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  Senate  has 
never  tried  to  remove  from  a  bill  any 
projects  that  were  included  by  the 
House?  The  Senate  has  never  asked 
the  House  to  remove  any  of  its  projects, 
has  it? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  To  the  best  of  my 
recollection,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  makes  a  true  statement. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  All 
that  we  have  asked  is  that  the  House 
Include  projects  which  the  Senate  ap- 
proved last  year  and  again  this  year. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Twice  in  the  past  13 
months,  to  be  absolutely  correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina. 
This  time,  we  have  deleted  three  projects 
that  were  very  expensive  projects,  but 
were  also  controversial.  Senators  from 
the  States  where  those  projects  were  to 
be  located  were  generous  enough  to  say 
that  they  would  forgo  asking  to  have 
those  projects  included  this  year.  Is 
that  not  correct?  , 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  absolutely 
correct. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  The 
Committee  on  Public  Works,  of  which 
I  have  the  honor  to  be  a  member,  to- 
gether with  the  distinguished  chairman 
and  other  Senators,  has  been  generous. 
We  are  not  trying  to  impose  on  the 
House  committee  or  tell  them  what  to 
do  or  what  not  to  do.  We  have  merely 
asked  that  they  be  as  generous  toward 
us  by  approving  what  we  have  asked  for 
as  we  have  been  toward  them. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. We  are  taking  this  step  following 
an  Informal  conference  with  House  lead- 
ers concerning  the  public  works  program. 
They  suggested  this  step.  We  are  going 
this  far  to  try  to  accommodate  them. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.     If  I 
am    not    mistaken,    the    Senator    from 
Michigan  had  an  ofl-the-record  confer- 
ence with  the  chairman  of  the  House 
committee  that  was  handling  this  par- 
ticular bill,  and  an  accord  was  reached. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    I 
am  certain  that  the  bill  will  work  to 
the  good  of  both  Houses. 
Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  agree. 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.    As 
I  have  said  before,  and  as  I  believe  the 
Senator  from  Michigan  has  said,  we  do 
not  want  to  deny  any  State  any  project 
to  which  it  is  entitled,  and  which  both 
Houses  have  approved.    We  would  like 
to  have  the  House  accept  the  projects 
the  Senate  approves,  and  we  ask  that 
they  show  their  willingness  to  do  so. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  That  is  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  at  this  time. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  yield  to 
me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  the 
record  of  the  projects  and  the  hearings. 


which  have  been  outlined  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  speaks  for  itself. 
At  this  late  hour.  I  have  no  desire  to 
engage  in  a  discussion  of  the  merits  or 
demerits  of  the  various  projects  Involved. 
In  my  opinion  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee has  done  an  outstanding  job  In 
handling  the  hearings  on  the  bill  and  in 
bringing  it  to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 
He  has  been  patient  and  tolerant  with 
both  the  members  of  the  Senate  commit- 
tee and  with  those  from  the  House,  who 
at  times  have  failed  to  keep  the  obliga- 
tions which  they  solemnly  pledged  to  the 
previous  chairman  in  the  last  Congress. 

I  hope  the  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee will  understand  that  many  of  the 
Senators  who  have  in  their  States  proj- 
ects which  are  dealt  with  in  this  bill  or 
who  have  suffered  because  of  the  closing 
down  of  the  work  on  them,  as  a  result  of 
the  delay  in  the  making  of  these  author- 
izations, are  grateful  to  him  for  his  pa- 
tience and  his  tolerance  in  handling  this 
measure. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  for  his  generous 
remarks. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  sev- 
eral days  ago  I  prepared  a  statement  for 
delivery  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  on  the 
serious  situation  confronting  us  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  inability  of  the  House  and 
Senate  to  proceed  effectively  in  the  tradi- 
tional manner  on  legislation  passed  by 
one  body  and  amended  by  the  other.  I 
refer  specifically  to  the  bill  now  being 
considered. 

Prior  to  delivery  of  that  statement, 
however,  the  Honorable  Pat  McNamara. 
chairman  of  the  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate,  together  with  the  dedi- 
cated members  of  that  committee  report- 
ed H.R.  8667  on  November  21.  Since 
that  prepared  statement  of  mine  covers 
the  situation  in  some  detail,  I  ask  uiiani- 
mous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks. 

I  note  that  again  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committee  has  amended  the 
House  version  of  the  bill.  With  those 
amendments,  I  agree.  The  basin  au- 
thorizations have  been  increased  to  2 
years,  1964  and  1965.  The  Senate  com- 
mittee version  increases  the  number  of 
basins  from  7  to  10.  and  the  authoriza- 
tion totals  from  $145  million  to  $684  mil- 
lion. It  also  adds  the  Missouri  Basin — 
Department  of  Interior — for  $100  mll- 
Uon,  and  six  new  or  modified  project 
authorizations  amounting  to  $166,847,- 
000.  for  a  grand  total  of  $950,847,000. 

Mr.  President,  these  amounts  are  not 
appropriations.  This  measure  will  sim- 
ply provide  the  authority  that  is  needed 
before  any  money  can  be  appropriated 
for  the  construction  of  these  projects. 

I  congratulate  the  distinguished  chair- 
man and  members  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  and  also  the  members  of  its 
efficient  staff.  I  have  many  fond  memo- 
ries of  my  own  service  on  that  committee. 
I  have  observed  through  the  years  how 
this  committee  performs  on  a  non- 
partisan basis.  Its  members  put  the  de- 
velopment of  the  resources  of  this  coun- 
try ahead  of  politics.  The  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  is  rendering 
great  service  to  the  Senate  as  chahman 


of  this  committee,  as  is  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr. 
Cooper],  the  ranking  minority  member. 
Mr.  President,  I  hope  the  House  will, 
with  dispatch,  appoint  its  conferees  and 
that  this  measure  may  be  promptly 
transmitted  to  the  President  for  his 
signature. 

How  regrettable  it  would  be  if  the 
action  of  this  Congress,  or  the  lack  of 
action,  would  cause  work  now  underway 
on  important  projects  to  be  shut  down. 
If  work  is  stopped  because  of  the  fail- 
ure of  Congress  to  act.  that  will  not  only 
mean  unnecessary  delay  in  completion  of 
the  work,  but  it  will  also  result  in  eco- 
nomic waste  and  extravagance.  It  will 
also  increase  the  amount  of  expenditures 
that  will  have  to  be  made  to  carry  these 
projects  on  to  completion. 

Therefore,  it  would  be  most  unwise  to 
further  delay  action  on  this  authoriza- 
Uon  bill. 

I  trust  that  it  will  be  passed  promptly 
and  that  it  can  be  expedited  to  final  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  my  pre- 
pared statement  covers  the  situation  in 
some  detail.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record  immedi- 
ately following  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statucknt  mr  Sknator  McClxllan 
I  wish  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  situation  which  may  result  In  shutting 
down  58  public  worlu  projects  in  34  States, 
thus  affecting  the  territorial  responsibility 
of  48  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate  and  about 
130  House  Members. 

This  situation  arises  because  of  the  In- 
abUlty  of  the  House  and  Senate  to  proceed 
in  the  traditional  manner  on  legislation 
passed  by  one  body  and  amended  by  the 
other.  There  seems  to  be  a  stalemate  In  get- 
ting the  two  In  a  free  conference  to  iron  out 
the  differences  on  a  bill  which  was  passed  by 
the  House,  amended  by  the  Senate,  and  sent 
back  to  the  House. 

Let  me  recite  briefly  for  the  record  the 
situation  as  I  luiderstand  it  to  exist. 

By  the  Flood  Control  Acts  of  1936  and 
1938,  Congress  approved  comprehensive  plans 
for  the  development  of  many  of  the  river 
basins  throughout  the  NaUon  In  the  inter- 
est of  flood  control,  navigation,  hydroelectric 
power  development,  and  other  allied  water 
uses.  Congressional  approval  was  given  to 
the  entire  plan  In  these  cases,  with  author- 
ization of  funds  limited  to  a  portion  of  the 
entire  cost  to  cover  anticipated  appropria- 
tions for  a  few  years.  This  procedure  gave 
the  Congress  an  opportxmlty  to  examine  the 
work  that  was  being  accomplished  in  the 
basins  at  periodical  intervals,  authorize  addi- 
tional projects  found  feasible,  and  make  any 
modifications  In  the  plana  that  might  be 
desirable.  When  the  authorized  monetary 
llmlUtion  is  approached,  enactment  of  legis- 
lation is  required  to  provide  for  additional 
Increases  in  the  monetary  ceilings  for  these 
partially  authorized  basin  plans. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  21  basin 
plans  In  this  category.  It  is  estimated  that 
7  of  these  will  experience  deficits  between 
estimated  appropriations  and  total  authori- 
zations for  fiscal  year  1964,  and  10  will  have 
such  a  deficit  through  fiscal  year  1966. 

It  has  been  the  policy  of  Congress  to  con- 
sider authorization  bills  at  intervals  of  from 
2  to  4  years.  General  authorization  acts 
were  approved  in  M68.  1960,  and  1962.  These 
acta  Included  Increased  basin  authorlaations 
and  authorization  for  individual  projects  on 
which    favorable    reports    had    been    trans- 
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mitted    to    the    Congress    by    the    Chief   of 
Engineers. 

During  consideration  of  H.R.  13273  (Public 
Law  874)  during  the  87th  Congress,  the  Sen- 
ate Public  Works  Committee  Included  In- 
creases In  basin  authorizations  for  11  river 
basins  totaling  $805  million,  to  cover  appro- 
priations for  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  This 
amount  was  reduced  In  conference  to  $4.7 
million  to  cover  the  amount  urgently  needed 
for  fiscal  year  1963.  If  the  amount  approved 
by  the  Senate  had  not  been  eliminated,  there 
would  be  no  necessity  for  increased  authori- 
zations at  this  time.  It  would  have  been 
necessary,  however,  to  consider  during  cal- 
endar year  1964  additional  Increases  to  cover 
the  budget  request  for  fiscal  year  1966. 

On  May  15.  1963,  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  reported  H.R.  6016,  which  In- 
cluded Increased  basin  authorizations  for 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  This  Is  the 
identical  authorization  contained  In  the 
Senate  version  of  H.R.  13273  (Public  Law 
874,  87th  Cong.)  which  was  objected  to 
by  the  House  and  reduced  to  the  require- 
ments of  fiscal  year  1963  only  in  conference. 

H.R.  6016  passed  the  House  on  June  24. 
1963.  and  was  sent  to  the  Senate  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Public  Works  Committee. 

On  July  18  the  Public  Works  Conunittee  re- 
ported Hit.  6016  with  amendments,  and  on 
July  30  It  passed  the  Senate  and  was  re- 
turned to  the  House. 

The  bill  as  passed  by  the  Senate  differed 
from  the  House  bill  in  that  it  reduced  the 
basin  authorizations  to  Include  that  needed 
for  fiscal  year  1964  only  and  added  nine  proj- 
ects formerly  passed  by  the  Senate  and  lost 
In  House-Senate  conference  on  HH.  13273 
(Public  Law  874.  87th  Cong.) . 

Normal  procedure  would  be  a  conference. 
The  Senate  appointed  their  conferees,  but 
to  this  good  day  the  House  has  not  appointed 
conferees. 

May  I  point  out  here  that  every  project 
added  by  the  Senate  has  been  approved  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers,  other  Federal  agen- 
cies, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the 
Public  Works  Committee,  and  passed  by  the 
Senate  on  two  occasions. 

In  lieu  of  a  conference,  the  House  Public 
Works  Committee  on  October  1,  1963,  re- 
ported out  H.R.  8667,  a  bill  which  provides 
"for  Increased  authorizations  for  the  prose- 
cution of  river  basin  plans  for  fiood  control 
and  related  purposes."  It  carries  monetary 
authorization  for  only  1  year  (fiscal  year 
1964)  for  basins  which  lack  adequate  author- 
ization for  the  full  year.  The  House  report 
carries  the  following  language: 

"The  committee  met  In  executive  session 
on  October  1.  1963,  and  ordered  the  bill  re- 
ported. The  action  was  in  the  nature  of  an 
emergency  (because  of  the  fact  that  monetary 
authorization  will  be  exhausted  In  the  very 
near  future  on  some  basins  and  successively 
on  others  in  the  present  fiscal  year.  This 
means  that  work  will  have  to  be  susi>ended 
by  the  contractors  at  great  cost.  There  will 
be  disruption  In  the  local  area,  loss  of  em- 
ployment, and  In  some  cases,  actual  creation 
of  hazards  In  connection  with  flood  control 
projects  which  are  only  partially  completed. 
The  reason  for  the  emergency  action  Is  as 
follows : 

"The  situation  regarding  the  basin  au- 
thorizations has  not  been  unrecognized  this 
session.  The  committee  on  May  16.  1963. 
reported  to  the  House  H.R.  6016  (H.  Rept. 
299).  which  covered  a  total  of  10  basins 
which,  it  was  estimated,  would  have  deficits 
during  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965.  In  other 
words,  H.R.  6016  covered  a  2-year  period  of 
authorization.  H.R.  6016  passed  the  House 
on  June  24,  1963.  It  passed  the  Senate  on 
July  30.  1963.  with  amendments  involving 
the  Inclusion  of  a  number  of  specific 
projects  not  directly  related  to  the  basin 
authorizations.  In  passing  the  bill,  the 
Senate  asked  for  a  conference.  On  Au- 
gxist  6,  1963,  the  amended  bill  was  brought  up 


on  the  House  floor  and  unanlmoxis  consent 
was  requested  to  disagree  with  the  Senate 
amendments  and  to  agree  to  the  conference 
requested  by  the  Senate.  This  was  objected 
to.  The  Inclusion  of  the  Individual  projects 
by  the  Senate  has  brought  up  a  number  of 
controversial  matters  with  respect  to  these 
projects.  On  most  of  these  projects  there  Is 
strong  support  and  strong  opposition.  It 
appears  that  there  may  be  considerable  time 
required  to  resolve  these  questions.  In  the 
meantime,  the  situation  with  regard  to  the 
basins,  which  Is  noncontroverslal,  has  be- 
come increasingly  acute.  In  one  case,  funds 
have  already  been  exhausted  and  the  con- 
tracts underway  are  being  carried  on  with  an 
advance  of  funds  from  the  local  sponsoring 
unit.  This  device,  however,  Is  not  practical 
for  application  to  the  other  basins  because 
of  the  fact  that  they  are  too  large  In  area 
and  the  same  situation  does  not  prevail  as 
It  does  In  the  basin  which  Is  being  carried 
on  with  advance  funds — the  Los  Angeles- 
San  Gabriel  River  Basin. 

"Because  of  the  extreme  Importance  of 
providing  sufficient  authorization  to  prevent 
the  curtailment  or  complete  cessation  of 
work,  beginning  In  the  very  near  future,  the 
committee  feels  that  It  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance that  this  matter  be  considered  sep- 
arately and  that  swift  action  be  taken,  and 
that  the  resolution  of  problems  regarding 
Individual  projecs  added  by  the  Senate  be 
left  for  future  consideration. 

"The  conunittee  recommends  that  the  bill, 
H  Jt.  8667,  be  acted  upon  Immediately  to  pre- 
vent the  serious  consequences  that  would 
otherwise  Inevitably  result." 

The  House  passed  H.R.  8667  on  October  21. 
1963.  No  action  has  been  taken  by  the  Pub- 
lic Works  Committee  of  the  Senate,  and  I  am 
advised  none  Is  expected  since  the  Senate 
has  passed  a  bUl  which  awaits  conference. 

The  seriousness  of  the  present  situation  Is 
best  Illustrated  by  the  fact  that  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  has  now  reported 
the  Public  Works  appropriations  bill  to  the 
House.  That  measure  contains  58  projects 
for  which  funds  are  recommended  but  for 
which  no  expenditure  can  be  made  without 
the  necessary  authorization.  As  a  conse- 
quence, the  House  committee,  to  avoid  a 
point  of  order.  Included  In  the  appropria- 
tions bill   (H.R.  — )    the  following  proviso: 

"Provided,  That  no  part  of  this  appropria- 
tion shall  be  used  for  projects  not  authorized 
by  law  or  which  are  authorized  by  law  limit- 
ing the  amount  to  be  appropriated  therefor, 
except  as  may  be  within  the  limits  of  the 
amount  now  or  hereafter  authorized  to  be 
appropriated." 

Following  Is  a  short  statement  on  each  of 
the  basins  which  will  be  forced  to  close  down 
If  remedy  Is  not  fcothcomlng: 

CXNTRAL     AND     SOUTHERN     FLOEIDA 

This  project  provides  for  modification  and 
expansion  of  the  works  In  the  Lake  Okee- 
chobee area,  to  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
fiood  control  In  the  upper  St.  Johns  River 
area,  the  Klsslmmee  River  Basin  and  related 
areas,  and  the  Lake  Okeechobee-Everglades- 
east  coast  areas,  all  In  central  Florida.  The 
project  was  authorized  in  the  Flood  Control 
Act  of  June  30.  1948.  which  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $16,300,000  for  partial  ac- 
complishment of  the  first  phase  of  the  plan. 
Subsequent  legislation  has  Increased  the 
monetary  authorization  and  expanded  the 
project  to  Include  additional  units. 

Total  estimated  ooet  of  projects 

In  plan _ $263,000,000 


Less  estimated  funding  In  fiscal 
year  1964.  based  upon  ap- 
proved budget  request $14,000,000 


Deficit     monetary     authoriza- 
tion  —3, 073.  000 


Additional   monetary   authori- 
zation   requested    for    fiscal 


year    1964. 


4.000.000 

Projects  on  which  requested  authorizations 
are  planned  to  be  used: 

Central  and  southern  Florida  project. 
Florida. 

BRAZ06     RIVEB     BASIN 

The  Flood  Control  Act  approved  September 
3,  1954,  adopted  the  basinwide  plan  of  Im- 
provement in  the  Brazos  River  Basin  and 
authorized  the  appropriation  of  $40  million 
for    partial    accomplishment   of    that   plan. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  1960  authorized 
an  additional  amount  of  $21  million.  The 
plan  Includes  reservoirs  for  flood  con- 
trol and  allied  purposes,  and  projects  for 
local  flood  protection. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  pro- 
jects In  plan $185,124,000 


Available  monetary  authori- 
zation        61.  000. 000 

Appropriations  made  available 

throu^  June  SO.  1963 51.579.000 


Remaining  monetary  authori- 
zation          9.421.000 

Less  estimated  frindlng  in  fiscal 
year  1964,  based  upon  ap- 
proved budget  request 23.045,000 


Deficit  monetary  authoriza- 
tion  __ -13.  624,  000 

Additional  monetary  authori- 
zation request  for  fiscal  year 
1964- _        14.  000.  000 

Projects    on   which   requested    authoriza- 
tions are  planned  to  be  used : 
Proctor  Reservoir.  Tex. 
SomervlUe  Reservoir,  Tex. 
Stlllhouse  Hollow  Reservoir,  Tex. 
Waco  Reservoir,  Tex. 

ARKANSAS    RIVXR     BASIN 

The  general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin  was  adopted  by  the  Flood  Con- 
trol Act  approved  June  28,  1938.  which 
authorized  an  appropriation  of  $21  million 
for  partial  accomplishment  of  the  plan. 
The  plan  has  been  further  amended  and 
modified  and  additional  monetary  authori- 
zation provided  by  subsequent  acts. 

The  River  and  Harbor  Act  of  July  24,  1946, 
authorized  construction  of  a  multiple-pur- 
pose plan  for  Improvement  of  the  Arkansas 
River  Basin,  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma,  for 
navigation,  flood  control,  and  other  purposes, 
and  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $55  mil- 
lion for  partial  accompUsiunent  of  the  plan. 
This  plan  has  likewise  been  modified  by  sub- 
sequent acts,  and  additional  monetary  au- 
thorization provided. 

The  Flood  Control  Act  of  July  14.  I960,  in- 
corporated the  authorized  flood-control  plan 
and  the  multiple-purpose  plan  Into  a  single 
plan  of  development,  and  provided  that  all 
authorizations  made  available  for  the  Arkan- 
sas River  Basin  would  be  applicable  to  the 
combined  plan  of  development. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  proj- 
ects In  plan $1,334,116,000 


Available  monetary  authoriza-  Available  monetary  author- 

tlon __ 106.300,000  Izatlon. 629,773,000 

Appropriations  made  available  Aproprlatlons  made  available 

through  June  30,  1963 95,373,000  through  June  30,  1963 469,627,000 


Remaining  monetary  authori- 
zation  


iO.  927,  000 


Remaining  monetary  author- 
ization  _ 60. 14e,000 
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Less  estimated  funding  In 
fiscal  year  1964.  baaed 
uptm  approved  budget  re- 
quest  


$81,010,000 


Less  estimated  funding  in 
fiscal  jear  1064,  based  on 
api^oTed  budget  request.  _ 


Deficit  nxmetary  authorlaa- 

tlon __.       -30,864.000 

Additional  monetary  author- 
ization requested  for  fiscal 
year    1964 31,000.000 

Projects  on  which  requested  aixthorlmtlons 
are  planned  to  be  used  : 

Bank  stabilisation  irtx-ks.  Arkansas  and 
Mlssoiu-i.  « 

Blue  Mountain  Reservoir,  Ark. 

Dardanelle  Reservoir.  Ark. 

Bk  City  Reservoir.  Kans. 

Xufaula  Reservoir.  OLka. 

FOrt  Gibson  Reservoir.  OUa. 

Keystone  Reservoir.  Okla. 

Navigation  locks  and  dams,  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma. 

Mlnrod  Reservoir,  Ark. 

Ozark  lock  and  dam.  Arkansas. 

Arkansas  River,  snagging  and  plant, 
Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 

Short  Mounuin  lock  and  dam.  Oklahoma. 

Tenklller  Perry  Reservoir,  Okla. 

Webbers  Palls  lock  and  dam,  Oklahoma. 

WHTTK  BlVXa  BASIN,  1€0.  AXD  AJUC 

The  general  comprehenalve  plan  for  flood 
control  and  other  purposes  In  the  White 
Blver  Basin  was  authorized  by  the  Plood 
Control  Act  of  June  38.  10S8.  which  in- 
cluded 925  million  authorizaUon  for  appro- 
priations. Subsequent  legislation  hit*  au- 
thorised additional  amounts  for  continua- 
tion ol  the  plan,  and  included  addlUonal 
projects  in  the  plan.  The  plan  now  in- 
cludes nine  reservoirs,  of  which  four  are  for 
flood  control  only  and  five  are  multiple-pur- 
pose projects. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  proj- 
ects In  plan •337.873.000 


Available  monetary  authorisa- 
tion  276,000,000 

Appropriations  made  available 

through  June  30,  1963 362, 184.  000 


Remaining  monetary  authori- 
zation..  13^  816,  000 

Less  estimated  f  uatlnc  in  fis- 
cal year  1964,  baaed  upon  ^>- 
proved  budget  request $13,819,000 


-3.000 


Deficit     monetary    aothorlsa- 

tiOB 

Additional  monetary  author- 
izaUon requested  for  fiscal 
year  1964 1,  ©00.  000 

Project  on  which  requested  authorizations 
are  {banned  to  be  \ised : 
Beaver  Reservoir.  Ark. 

oaio  Kivn  BAsxw 
The  Plood  Control  Acts  of  June  23,  1986. 
August  28,  1937,  and  June  38,  1938.  approved 
a  general  comprehensive  plan  for  flood  con- 
trol and  other  purposes  in  the  Ohio  River 
Basin,  consisting  of  reservoirs,  levees,  flood- 
walls,  and  drainage  structures  for  protection 
of  cities  and  towns.  Those  acts  were  amend- 
ed and  supplemented  by  subsequent  acts, 
which  also  Included  monetary  atrthorlzations 
for  fxu^her  prosecution  of  the  comprehen- 
sive plan.  Additional  STitharizatlon  Is  need- 
ed at  this  time  to  carry  the  program  forward. 
Total  estimated  cost  of  proj- 
ects  in  plan. $1,235,600,000 


Available  monetary  authcrl- 
aatlos 

Appropriations   made    avaU- 
abls  through  June  30. 1968. 

Remalnlng  monetary  author- 
Isatton 


749, 138.  600 
719.  417. 060 


29,721,000 


Deficit  monetary  authoriza- 
tion  -46,  435,  000 

Additional  monetary  author- 
ization requested  for  fiscal 
.      year    1964... 47.000.000 

Projects  on  which  requested  authorisations 
are  planned  to  be  used : 
Allegheny  River  Res«-volr.  Pa. 
Beach  Pork  Reservoir.  W.  Va. 
Evansviile.  Ind. 

John  W.  Plannagan  Reservoir.  Va. 
Monroe  Reservoir,  Ind. 
Barren  River  Reservoir,  Ky. 
Shenango  River  Reservoir,  Pa. 
Bummersvllle  Reservoir,  W.  Va, 
BrookvlUe  Reservoir,  Ind. 
Piahtrap  Reservoir,  Ky. 
Lake  Chautauqua.  N.Y. 
Mason  J.  Nlblack  levees.  Indiana. 
Green  River  Reservoir,  Ky. 
Rochester  and  McClearys  Bluff,  ni. 
Tripond  levee,  Illinois. 
Turtle  Creek.  Pa. 
Deer  Creek  Reservoir.  Ohio. 
Berlin  Reservoir.  Ohio. 
Big  Darby  Creek  Reservoir.  Ohio. 
J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir.  Tenn. 
Cave  Run  Reservoir.  Ky. 
East  Lynn  Reservoir.  W.  Va. 
Paint  Creek  Reservoir,  Ohio. 

LOS    ANGKLXS-SAN    OABEIXL  SlVZa    BASIH 

The  general  comprehensive  plan  of  im- 
provement for  the  Los  Angeles  County  drain- 
age area  provides  for  Improvements  consist- 
ing of  reservoirs,  debris  basins,  fiood-controt 
channels,  bridges,  and  related  works  along 
the  Los  Angeles  and  San  Gabriel  River.  Rio 
Hondo,  and  Ballona  Creek,  and  their  trib- 
utaries. The  Plood  Control  Act  of  June  22. 
1963.  authorized  reservoirs  and  fiood  chan- 
nels at  an  estimated  cost  of  $70  million. 
Subsequent  acts  authorised  additional  proj- 
ects, expanded  the  scope  of  the  project,  and 
increased  the  monetary  authorization.  Ad- 
ditional authorisation  to  cover  contracts 
now  In  force  is  urgently  needed. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  projects 

to   plan $350,266,000 


This  monetary  authorisation  has  been  In- 
creased by  later  acts  and  additional  author- 
$76, 156. 000     izatlon  is  needed  at  this  time. 

Total  estimated  cost  of  proj- 
ects  in  plan. $1,849,348,000 


Available  monetary  authoriza- 
tion      389,741,000 

Appropriations  made  available 

through  June  30,  1963 $286,  478.  000 

Remaining  monetary  author- 
isation          3,366,000 

Less  estimated  funding  in  fis- 
cal  year  1964.  based  ux>oa 
approved  budget  reqiiest 15, 000,  000 

Deficit  monetary  authoriza- 
tion  _ -11.734.000 

Additional  monetary  author- 
ization requested  for  fiscal 
year    1964 12,000,000 

Project  on  which  requested  authorisations 
are  planned  to  be  used: 

Los  Angeles  County  drainage  area,  Cali- 
fornia. 

COLUMBIA    BTVXa    BASUf 

The  Plood  Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938. 
approved  the  general  comprehensive  pi^n 
for  flood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the 
Willamette  River  Basin  and  authorized 
$11,300,000  for  the  initiation  and  partial  ac- 
complishment of  the  recommended  plan. 
Individual  projecu  were  authorized  In  the 
Columbia  and  Willamette  River  Basins  by 
the  Plood  Control  Act  of  June  22.  1938.  and 
subsequent  acta.  The  Plood  Control  Act  of 
May  17,  1950,  approved  a  general  comprehen- 
sive plan  for  the  Columbia  River  Basin  for 
flood  control  and  other  purposes  and  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $75  million  for 
the   partial    accomplishment    of    the    plan. 


733,  300. 000 

873,  513.  000 

49.  787. 000 

85,  739,  000 

-35,952.000 

38.  000,  000 

authoriza- 


Availabtle  monetary  author- 
ization  

Appropriations  made  avail- 
able through  June  30. 
1963 

Remaining  monetary  au- 
thorization  

Less    estimated    funding    in 
fiscal  year  1964.  bMed  upon 
approved  budget  request- 
Deficit     monetary     authori- 
sation  

Additional  monetary  au- 
thorization requested  for 
fiscal  year  1964 

Projects   on    which   requested 
tlons  are  planned  to  be  used: 

Blue  River  Reservoir,  Oreg. 

Bruces  Eddy  Dam,  Idaho. 

Boise  Valley,  Idaho. 

John  Day  River,  Oreg. 

Welser  River,  Idaho. 

Cougar  Reservoir.  Oreg. 

Dorena  Reservoir.  Oreg. 

Pall  Creek  Reservoir,  Oreg. 

Pern  Ridge  Reservoir.  Oreg. 

Green  Peter  and  Poster  Creek  Reservoirs. 
Oreg. 

Jackson  Hole.  Wyo. 

John  Day  Dam.  Oreg. 

Johnson  Creek.  Oreg. 

Libby  Reservoir.  Mon. 

WilUmette  River  bank  protection.  Oreg, 

MISSOU1U     BASIN — DKPABTMKNT    OF     THS 
IKTXaiOB 

ThU  section  provides  an  Increase  in  the 
basin  authorizaUon  for  the  porUon  of  the 
comprehenalve  plan  for  the  Missouri  River 
Basin  under  the  JurlsdicUon  of  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  of  the  Department  erf  the 
Interior.  It  has  been  customary  to  increase 
the  monetary  authorization  for  the  Depart- 
noent  of  the  Interior  as  such  Increase  U 
needed,  in  ttx»  same  manner  as  increases  are 
provided  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers  for  their 
porUons  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  plan. 
InformaUon  was  received  from  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  which  fully  Justified  the  need 
for  increased  authorizaUon  so  that  appropri- 
ations for  the  work  already  approved  by 
Congress  can  continue  to  be  made 

Section  9(3)  of  the  Plood  Control  Act  of 
1944  authorized  the  appropriation  of  $300 
million  for  the  partial  accomplishment  of 
the  works  to  be  underteken  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  in  connecUon  with  the  initial 
stages  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 
Subsequent  authorizations  have  increased 
this  limitation. 

Annual  appropriations  by  the  Congress, 
including  the  approprlaUons  for  fiscal  year 
1963.  have  uUllzed  aU  but  $64,900,000  of  the 
authorized  total.  The  fiscal  year  1964  pro- 
gram that  is  contemplated  for  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  is  in  excess  of  the  re- 
maining celUng.  It  U  anticipated  that  as 
conatrucUon  work  progresses  the  fund  re- 
qulremenU  will  average  about  $80  million  for 
the  next  several  years.  The  committee 
believes  that  an  increase  in  monetary  au- 
thorization is  necessary  at  this  time. 

The  total  estimated  cost  of  the  long-range 
tilUmate  program  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion in  the  Missouri  River  Basin  Is  about  $3 
blUion. 

The  committee  approves  the  language  in 
H.R.  6016  with  respect  to  new  units.  Under 
these  provisions,  each  new  unit  will  be 
recomnMnded  to  the  Congress  for  specific 
authorization  or  reauthorization,  and  the 
funds  needed  for  the  construction  ol  such 
units  will  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
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along  with  the  authorization  for  construc- 
tion. This  procedure  will  provide  the  Con- 
gress with  proper  surveillance  and  control 
over  further  development  by  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  in  the  Missouri  River  Basin. 

Amount  fiuthorlzed  to  be  ap- 

prlated : 
Plood  Control  Act,  Dec.  33. 

1944  (58  Stat.  887) $200,000,000 

Plood  Control  Act,  July  34, 

1946  (60  Stat.  641) 150,000,000 

Plood  Control  Act,  May  17, 

1950  (64  Stat.  170) 300,  000,  000 

Plood   Control   Act,  July  3, 

1958  (72  Stat.  297) 300,  000,  000 

Plood  Control  Act,  July  14. 

1960  (68  Stat.  891) 60.000.000 


TotcJ  authorinad  to  be 
appropriated  to  date. 
Less  net  allotments  to  proj- 
ects as  of  June  30.  1963  * '.. 

Balance  available  as  of  June 
30,  1963 

Less  fiscal  year  196^,  appro- 
priaUon 


810.000,000 
-688.689.317 

131,410,683 
-56,431,409 


Estimated    balance    June    30. 

1963 64.989.374 

Less  estimated  funding  in  fis- 
cal year  1964 41. 80,000,000 


Deficit  monetary  authoriza- 
tion       -15,010.736 

Additional  monetary  authori- 
zation requested  for  fiscal 
year  1964 If. 16.  000.  000 

»  Total  Missoviri  River  Basin  project  C.  &  R. 
for  regions  6  and  7  and  technical  records. 

'  Excludes  other  Department  of  the  In- 
terior agencies. 

How  critical  Is  this  situation?  You  may 
Judge  by  the  fact  that  the  Chief  of  Engineers 
has  already  given,  or  will  soon  give,  written 
notice  to  contractors  that  funds  for  the  con- 
tinuation of  works  will  be  or  have  been  ex- 
havisted  and  that  they  may  choose  whether 
to  shutdown  or  proceed  at  their  risk.  The 
schedule  for  this  action  is  as  follows: 


Basin 

Date  of  letter 
to  contractors 

Date  of 
estimated 
exhaustion 

of  funds 

Los  ABKclcs-Son  Gabriel. 
Ohio 

July  10,1063 
Oct.    24,1963 

Oct.  29,1063 
Nov.  1,1963 
Dec.  0, 1063 
Dec.  15.1963 
Feb.    14,1964 

AuR.  10.1963 
Nov    24  1963 

Central    and     southern 
Florida 

Nov   29, 1963 

Brazos 

Deo.     1, 1963 

Columbia 

Jan.      9. 1964 

Arkansas 

Jan.    15, 1964 

White 

Mar.  14, 1964 

What  will  shutting  down  these  projects 
cost?  The  amount  will  vary,  but  It  may  run 
to  $500  million  In  stoppage,  loss  of  time,  idled 
equipment  and  manpower,  claims  against 
the  Government,  loss  of  l>enefits.  and  many 
other  hazards.  1 1 

The  local  communities  where  these  proj- 
ects are  located  will  suffer  greatly  In  loss  of 
payrolls,  rentals,  and  adjustment  of  busi- 
ness keyed  to  these  construction  Jobs. 

Also  at  stake  is  the  reputation  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  a  party  to  a  contract. 
Future  public  works  will  surely  suffer  when 
contractors  are  asked  to  bid.  Will  they  add 
a  factor  for  uncertainty  of  an  opportunity  to 
complete  a  contract  Be  bid? 

I  urge  the  House  and  the  Senate  Public 
Works  Committees  to  weigh  the  seriousness 
of  the  consequences  of  this  sltuaUon  and  to 
act  to  break  this  stalemate  so  that  we  can 
appropriate  funds  to  carry  to  completion 
these  58  projects — aU  of  which  Congress  has 
approved.  1 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 


Arkansas  for  his  continued  support  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  his  kind  remarks. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc,  and 
that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  consid- 
ered original  text  for  the  purpose  of  fur- 
ther amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows : 

On  page  1,  after  the  enacting  clause,  to 
Insert: 

"That  the  following  works  of  improve- 
ment for  the  benefit  of  navigation  and  the 
control  of  destructive  flood  waters  and  other 
puri>oses  are  hereby  adopted  and  authorized 
to  be  prosecuted  under  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  and  the  supervision 
of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  accordance  with 
the  plans  in  the  respective  reports  herein- 
after designated  and  subject  to  the  provi- 
sions of  301  tind  303  of  Public  Law  874, 
Eighty-seventh  Congress  (76  Stat.  1180),  and 
to  the  conditions  set  forth  therein:  Provided, 
That  the  necessary  plans,  specifications,  and 
preliminary  work  may  be  prosecuted  on  any 
project  authorized  In  this  Act  with  funds 
from  appropriations  heretofore  or  hereafter 
made  for  fiood  control  so  as  to  be  reculy  for 
rapid  Inauguration  of  a  construction  pro- 
gram: Provided  further.  That  the  projects 
authorized  herein  shall  be  Initiated  as  ex- 
peditiously and  prosecuted  as  vigorously  as 
may  be  consistent  with  budgetary  require- 
ments :  Prot?tded  further.  That  penstocks  and 
other  similar  facilities  adapted  to  possible 
future  use  in  the  development  of  hydro- 
electric power  shall  be  Installed  in  any  dam 
authorized  in  this  Act  for  construction  by 
the  Department  of  the  Army  when  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and 
the  Federal  Power  Commission:  And  pro- 
vided further.  That  the  monetary  authoriza- 
tions for  the  river  basin  plans,  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
are  hereby  increased  and  additional  projects 
authorized  as  follows:" 

On  page  3,  after  line  17,  insert: 

"WEST   BRANCH  SUSQUEHANNA  RIVZX  BASIN 

"An  additional  sum  of  $3,000.(XX)  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
fiood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  West 
Branch  of  the  Susquehanna  River  Basin, 
authorized  by  the  Flood  Control  Act  of  Sep- 
tember 3.  1954." 

After  line  33.  Insert: 

"CAPE  FEAR  RIVER  BASIN 

"The  project  for  the  comprehensive  de- 
velopment of  the  Cape  Fear  River  Basin. 
North  Carolina,  Is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  House 
Document  Numbered  608,  Eighty-seventh 
Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $35.143.0(X): 
Provided,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Army 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  shall  con- 
duct Joint  investigations  and  surveys  of  the 
upper  tributaries  of  the  Cape  Pear  River  in 
the  interest  of  watershed  protection  and 
fiood  prevention,  and  the  conservation,  de- 
velopment, utilization,  and  disposal  of 
water,  such  surveys  and  investigations  and 
the  report  thereon  to  be  prepared  and  sub- 
mitted in  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
Public  Law  639,  Eighty-seventh  Congress,  and 
said  surveys  and  investigations  are  hereby 
authorized." 

On  page  3.  line  16,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "$4,000,000"  and  insert  "$31,- 
000,000";  after  line  19,  insert: 

"APALACHICOLA    river    basin,    GEORGIA 

"The  general  plan  for  the  comprehensive 
development  of  the  Flint  River  Basin, 
Georgia,  for  fiood  control  and  other  purposes 


recommended  by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
House  Document  Numbered  567,  Eighty- 
seventh  Congress,  is  approved  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  Spewrell  Bluff  Reservoir  on 
the  Flint  River,  Georgia,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  said 
report  at  an  estimated  cost  of  $63,300,(X)0." 

On  page  4,  line  6,  after  the  word  "of",  strike 
out  "$14,000,000"  and  Insert  "$30,000,000"; 
in  line  13,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"$31,000,000"  and  Insert  "$157,000,000";  after 
line  16,  insert: 

"That  the  modification  of  the  existing 
project  for  the  Dardanelle  lock  and  dam, 
Arkansas,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  sewage  outfall  system  for  the 
city  of  RussellvUle,  Arkansas,  as  authorized 
by  the  Plood  Control  Act  of  1963  (76  Stat. 
1186),  is  hereby  modified  to  provide  that 
the  United  States  shall  assume  the  full  cost 
of  constructing  said  facilities,  at  an  esti- 
mated additional  Federal  cost  of  $404,000." 

On  page  5,  line  1,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "$1,000,000"  and  insert  "$8,000,- 
000";  after  line  5,  insert: 

"RED    RIVER    basin 

"The  Watirlka  Dam  and  Reservoir  on 
Beaver  Creek,  Oklahoma,  is  hereby  authorized 
substantially  in  accordance  with  the  rec- 
ommendations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in 
Senate  Document  Numbered  83,  Kighty- 
elghth  Congress,  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
$26,100,000:  Prot;lded,  That  nothing  in  this 
Act  shall  be  construed  as  authorizing  the 
acquisition  of  additional  lands  for  estab- 
lishment of  a  national  wildlife  refuge  at  the 
reservoir." 

After  line  14.  insert: 

"MISSOURI    RIVER    BASIN 

"An  additional  sum  of  $80,000,000  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
fiood  control  and  other  purposes  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  authorized  by  the  Plood 
Control  Act  of  June  28,  1938,  as  amended 
and  supplemented. 

"The  comprehensive  plan  for  fiood  con- 
trol and  other  purjxjses  in  the  Missouri  River 
Basin,  authorized  by  the  Plood  Control  Act 
of  June  28,  1938,  as  amended  and  supple- 
mented, is  further  modified  to  Include  such 
bank  protection  or  rectification  works  at  or 
below  the  Garrison  Reservoir  as  in  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  and  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army  may  be  found  neces- 
sary, at  an  estimated  cost  of  $3,000,000." 

On  page  6,  line  5,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "$47,000,000"  and  Insert  "$160,- 
000,000";  after  line  9,  insert: 

"The  proviso  contained  in  the  authoriza- 
tion for  the  project  for  fiood  control  and 
allied  purposes  on  Laurel  River,  Kentucky, 
authorized  by  Public  Law  86-646,  approved 
July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  496),  Is  hereby  modi- 
fled  to  read  as  follows:  Provided,  That  con- 
struction of  the  project  shall  not  be  com- 
menced until  the  power  marketing  agency 
has  informed  the  Corps  of  Engineers  that 
the  power  generated  by  the  project  can  be 
sold  at  rates  which  will  insure  repayment 
within  fifty  years,  with  interest,  of  all  costs 
allocated  to  power." 

After  line  18,  Insert: 

"UPPER  MISSISSIPPI  RIVER  BASIN 

"An  additional  sum  of  $11,000.0(X)  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  comprehensive  plan  for 
fiood  control  and  other  purposes  In  the  Up- 
per Mississippi  River  Basin,  authorized  by 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  June  38,  1938.  as 
amended  and  supplemented." 

On  page  7,  line  3,  after  the  word  "of", 
strike  out  "$12,(X)0,(X)0"  and  Insert  "$30,000,- 
000";  in  line  8,  after  the  word  "of",  strike  out 
"$36,000,000"  and  insert  "$196,000,000";  and 
after  line  14,  Insert: 

"The  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Flathead 
River,  Montana,  is  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially in  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
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Document  Numbered  409.  Elghty-seTenth 
Congress:  Frovideti,  That  such  project  sb&ll 
be  operated  and  maintained  by  the  Bureaa  at 
BeclamaUon,  Department  at  the  Interior, 
and  the  sum  oT  •60.000.000  Is  hereby  autbor- 
laed  to  be  appropriated  for  the  partial  ac- 
complishment of  said  project. 

"Sbc.  2.  In  addition  to  previous  authorlaa- 
Uons.  there  Is  hereby  authorised  to  be  appro- 
priated the  sum  of  tlOO.OOO.OOO  for  the  pina- 
ecutlon  of  the  coDaprehensive  plan  adopted 
by  section  9(a)  of  the  Act  approved  Decon- 
ber  23.  1M4  (Public  Law  Numbered  634, 
Seventy-eighth  Confess),  as  amended  and 
supplemented  by  subsequent  Acts  of  Con- 
gress, for  continuing  the  works  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin  authorised  to  be  iinder- 
taken  under  said  plan  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior." 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  conclude  by  making  the  following 
statement: 

Before  the  Senate  adjourns  for  the 
Thanksgiving  recess — I  wish  to  make  one 
or  two  comments  in  regard  to  HH. 
8667— which  the  Senate  will  vote  on  next 
week. 

It  Is  unfortunate,  I  think,  that  we  were 
unable  to  complete  action  on  this  bill 
before  the  recess. 

Projects  of  serious  concern  to  many 
Senators  are  dealt  with  in  this  measure. 

I  refer  particularly  to  the  authoriza- 
tions for  continued  appropriations  for  a 
number  of  river  basin  projects — some  of 
which  have,  or  are  about  to,  run  out  of 
funds. 

I  wish  to  have  the  Rxcord  show  very 
clearly  that  the  Senate  Pubhc  Works 
Committee  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  the 
majority  have  been  ready  to  act  on  thia 
bill  since  we  reported  it  to  the  floor  on 
November  21. 

Action  now  would  permit  us,  It  Is 
hoped,  to  go  to  conference  with  the  House 
early  next  week. 

Actually,  this  is  not  a  new  measure 
before  the  Senate;  and  I  fail  to  under- 
stand why  there  is  a  sudden  effort  to 
delay  the  bill's  passage. 

These  projects  have  been  dealt  with 
twice  by  the  Senate  in  the  past  13 
months — the  latest  occasion  being 
July  29. 

Indeed,  this  version  of  the  measure 
deals  with  even  fewer  projects  than  those 
covered  by  HJl.  6016,  which  we  passed 
on  July  29. 

Technically,  we  do  not  even  need  to 
pass  this  bill,  since  HH.  6016  can  still 
be  sent  to  conference  by  the  House — as 
asked  for  by  the  Senate. 

But  in  an  effort  to  meet  the  House 
more  than  half  way  and  In  an  effort  to 
help  colleagues  who  are  vitally  concerned 
with  expiring  funds  for  river  basins,  the 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  agreed 
to  act  again  on  a  compromise  measure. 

That  is  what  we  have  in  HJl.  8667; 
and  It  Is  very  unfortunate  that  we  are 
unable  now  to  take  final  action  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ctoio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
Senator  from  Ohio,  who  Is  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  desire  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  made 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  the  distinguished  senior 


Senator  from  Michigan.  I  agree  with 
his  expressed  desire  that  the  projects 
proceed  without  fxirther  delay.  The  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan  is  rendering  a  need- 
ful public  senrice.  and  I  hope  that  Sen- 
ators will  pay  heed  to  his  urgent  wishes 
and  that  we  will  consider  the  question 
without  further  delay. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 


SENATORS        SHOULD        DISCLOSE 
THEIR  FINANCIAL  HOLDINGS 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
I  desire  to  address  the  Senate  concern- 
ing the  problem  of  conflict  of  Interest 
about  which  we  have  been  hearing  quite 
a  bit  in  recent  weeks.  An  Investigation 
is  now  being  conducted  Into  conflict-of- 
interest  allegations  involving  Senate 
employees  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  under 
the  leadership  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  tMr.  Jordan]. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  Is  pro- 
ceeding with  that  Investigation  with  fl- 
dellty.  zeal,  intensity,  and  impartiality. 
This  investigation  has  caused  comment 
on  the  entire  question  of  conflict  of  in- 
terest, which  has  been  raised  from  time 
to  time  In  recent  months  by  many  news- 
papers, editors,  and  citizens  In  regard  to 
Senators  and  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  themselves. 

This  Is  always  somewhat  of  a  problem. 
No  lawmaker  should  allow  himself  to  be 
placed  in  a  position  of  weighing  his  own 
private  interests  against  the  general  pub- 
lic welfare  on  any  Issue  whatever. 

In  1958,  when  I  was  seeking  election  to 
the  ofiBce  I  now  occupy,  I  went  through- 
out the  State  of  Ohio,  appearing  in  86 
of  the  88  counties  in  Ohio.  I  put  a  great 
deal  of  energy  Into  the  effort  at  a  time 
when  I  was  entirely  lacking  in  financial 
backing.  I  made  two  promises  to  the 
citizens  of  Ohio  smd  to  all  who  were  good 
enough  to  come  out  and  listen  to  me. 
At  that  time,  In  1958.  I  stated  that  if 
elected  Senator.  I  would  make  public 
all  the  financial  holdings  that  I  had  ac- 
quired over  the  years.  In  addition,  I 
would  discontinue  the  private  practice  of 
law.  By  doing  both  of  those  things,  I 
would  assure  the  citizens  of  my  State 
that.  If  I  were  chosen  as  their  Senator, 
they  would  know  that  no  question  of 
conflict  of  interest  could  involve  me. 

Both  promises  have  been  k^t.  I  re- 
call distinctly  on  or  about  December  15, 
1958,  when  my  name  was  removed  from 
the  law  ofBce  door  in  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
where  I  had  practiced  for  approximately 
40  years,  and  during  which  time  I  had 
served  as  president  of  two  bar  associa- 
tions. I  recall  that  the  editor  of  one  of 
the  Cleveland  newspapers  asked  If  I 
would  pose  In  front  of  that  door  and  ap- 
pear to  be  removing  my  name  from  my 
law  office  door. 

To  that  quesUon  I  sUted,  "No,  Indeed. 
I  will  not  perpetrate  any  Calvin  Coolldge 


stunt  and  have  an  Indian  bonnet  on  my 
head.  I  have  already  directed  the  office 
of  the  National  City  Bank  Building  to 
remove  my  name." 

My  name  was  removed  from  the  door. 

The  facts  are  that  I  felt  like  weeping, 
because  I  had  been  practicing  for  so 
many  years  in  Cleveland. 

Regarding  my  financial  holdings,  I 
point  out  that  all  of  my  holdings  were 
disclosed  in  a  letter  addressed  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Senate  in  March  of  1959. 
I  took  the  oath  of  office  as  Senator  In 
January.  Perhaps  there  was  hesitancy 
on  my  part  to  disclose  my  entire  finan- 
cial assets.  But  I  did  so.  In  my  lengthy 
letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate,  I 
told  him  that  he  could  make  that  infor- 
mation public. 

In  addition,  since  I  have  been  ap- 
pointed to  serve  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences  and  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  I  sold  stock  that  I 
owned  in  Pan  American  World  Airways 
and  various  sugar  companies. 

There  is  no  use  crying  over  spilled 
milk.  I  believe  that  my  action  in  selling 
those  stocks  and  taking  a  flnanclal  loss 
at  that  time  might  have  been  unneces- 
sary, for  if  a  Senator  or  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  fully  discloses  his  financial 
holdings  to  the  people  of  his  State,  they 
know  what  he  has  and  can  Judge  for 
themselves  whether  he  is  voting  to  fur- 
ther his  own  private  interest  or  voting  in 
accord  with  his  Judgment  and  con- 
science in  the  public  interest. 

Nevertheless,  I  did  disclose  my  finan- 
cial assets  in  March  of  1959,  to  the  em- 
barrassment, I  understand,  of  some 
members  of  my  family.  Since  that  time  I 
have  annually  written  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Senate  and  cataloged  the  list  of 
securities  I  hold. 

It  is  amusing  to  recall  some  of  the 
reaction  to  my  action.  In  1959  the  presi- 
dent of  a  leading  bank  in  Cleveland  is 
quoted  as  having  said,  "I  did  not  know 
that  the  little  so-and-so  had  so  much 
money."  The  truth  is  that,  according  to 
some  standards.  I  did  not  have  so  much 
after  all,  and  I  have  less  now.  But  the 
facts  are  that  when  I  wrote  that  letter  to 
Secretary  of  the  Senate  in  March  of  1959. 
that  was  the  very  first  time  that  such 
action  had  been  taken  by  any  Senator  or 
Representative  in  Congress.  Since  that 
time  the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI.  and  other 
Senators  have  followed  suit  and  have 
publicly  disclosed  their  financial  hold- 
ings. 

Such  disclosures  may  be  embarrassing, 
and  are  embarrassing,  to  members  of 
families  of  legislators,  but  I  feel  they  are 
proper.  I  Invite  attention  to  what  I  did 
in  connection  with  this  matter,  neither 
because  I  have  waged  a  crusade  on  the 
subject  nor  because  I  intend  to.  but  be- 
cause I  want  the  citizens  of  my  State  to 
be  able  to  judge  whether  I,  as  their  Sena- 
tor, consider  the  public  welfare  para- 
mount to  my  own  selfish  interests. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  actively 
practice  law  while  they  are  on  the  public 
payroll  and.  In  my  opinion,  are  subject 
to  criticism.  I  made  the  promise,  to  the 
people  of  Ohio  not  to  practice  law.  be- 
cause my  opponent  in  that  campaign  was 
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the  active  head  of  a  law  firm,  and  for 
many  years  his  salary  as  a  Senator  went 
directly  from  the  Disbursing  Office  of  the 
Senate  to  the  law  firm.  He  drew  from 
that  law  firm  $2,000  a  month,  so  he  said. 
While  I  do  not  believe  he  said  It,  the 
fact  is  that  he  drew  a  dividend  from  the 
earnings  of  the  firm,  when  they  were 
split  up  at  the  end  of  the  year,  or,  as 
some  law  firms  do.  twice  a  year. 

In  the  course  of  my  campaign  I  was 
critical  of  my  opponent  because  his  law 
firm  represented  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road and  other  railroad  corrwrations. 
Those  corporations  and  officials  of  those 
corporations  were  opposing  the  great  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  before  the  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  speaking  out  against 
It  in  public. 

As  the  present  Presiding  Officer,  who 
comes  from  Indiana  (Mr.  Bath  in  the 
chair) ,  knows,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
was  considered  a  great  thing  for  all 
States  of  the  Middle  West,  as  it  is  prov- 
ing to  be.  Every  Democrat  and  every 
Republican  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  of  the  Senate  from  Ohio 
supported  the  great  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way, except  my  opponent.  For  this  rea- 
son I  claimed  Uiat  private  influences 
rather  than  the  public  welfare,  actuated 
his  vote.  I  made  a  promise  at  that  time. 
I  fulfilled  It. 

Some  Members  of  Congress  who  ac- 
tively practice  law  while  on  the  public 
payroll  perhaps  never  think  of  the  fact 
that,  as  a  result  of  going  before  the  elec- 
torate of  their  district  or  of  their  State, 
of  their  own  free  choice  they  have  sold 
their  services,  their  talents,  and  their 
experience  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  to  no  one  else,  when  they 
draw  their  salaries  as  Members  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  make  this  statement  because  It  Is  a 
matter  of  some  pride.  I  was  the  first 
Member  In  either  branch  of  the  Con- 
gress to  make  such  a  disclosure. 

1 3^eld  the  floor. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  able  Senator  from  Ohio 
for  his  statement,  for  his  forthrightness, 
and  for  his  fine  record  of  public  service 
In  this  body,  as  well  as  for  his  record  of 
civic  service  throughout  his  entire  life. 
He  Is  a  great  asset  to  the  Congress,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  continue  to 
serve  here  for  many  years. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  I  thank  the 
distlng\ilshed  deputy  majority  leader  for 
his  kind  remarks. 


AUTHORITY  FOR  COMMITTEES  TO 
FILE  REPORTS  DURING  AD- 
JOURNMENT OF  THE  SENATE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittees of  the  Senate  may  be  permitted 
to  file  reports  during  the  adjournment 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  It  Is  so  ordered. 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  640. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  title,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
976)  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior to  acquire  and  add  certain  lands 
to  the  Salem  Maritime  National  Histori- 
cal Site  In  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  I  desire 
recognition  before  the  Senate  votes  on 
the  measure. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I  as- 
sure the  distinguished  acting  minority 
leader  that  these  measures  were  cleared 
with  the  appropriate  committee  person- 
nel. I  regret  that  I  did  not  speak  to  the 
Senator  about  It  earlier. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Not  at  all.  I  see  that 
they  are  cleared,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  976) , 
which  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
m  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  660) ,  explaining  the  pxirposes  of  the 
bUL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

puapoes 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  B76,  by  Congressman 
Bates,  Is  to  provide  for  the  acquisition  of  the 
17th-century  Narbonne  House  in  Salem^, 
Mass.,  and  for  Its  administration  as  part  of 
the  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site. 

KEED 

The  Salem  Maritime  National  Historic  Site 
was  created  pursuant  to  the  acts  of  August 
21,  1936  (4B  Stat.  666),  and  May  26,  1936  (49 
Stat.  1374).  It  presently  Includes  the  old 
Custom  House,  Hawkes  House,  and  Derby 
Wharf,  all  of  tiiem  reminders  of  the  day  of 
sailing  ships  when  the  American  flag  was 
carried  from  Salem  to  all  quarters  of  the 
globe.  The  Narbonne  House,  which  is  lo- 
cated on  the  same  block  as  Derby  House,  will 
be  a  valuable  addition  to  this  collection.  It 
is  (xie  of  three  houses  In  Salem  known  to 
have  been  built  before  1675,  and  was,  during 
a  long  part  of  its  life,  Intimately  associated 
with  Salem's  seafaring  life.  It  Is  also  an  im- 
portant example  of  the  architecture  of  the 
period  during  which  It  was  built. 

COST 

The  Narbonne  property  can  be  acquired 
for  the  tlS.OOO  authorized  to  be  appn^>rl- 
ated.  according  to  the  Park  Senrlee.  Addi- 
tional annual  operating  coats  of  the  site  will 
be  nominal. 


ACQxnsrnoN  op  land  for  salem 

MARITIME     NATIONAL     HISTORI- 
CAL SITE  IN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.   Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    Senate 


ALASKA  MINERAL  LANDS 
SELECTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  641. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (8. 
1878)  to  amend  the  act  providing  for  the 
admission  of  the  State  of  Aladca  Into 


the  Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  filing  of  applications  for  the  selec- 
tion of  certain  lands  by  such  State. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  1878) , 
which  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  sentence  of  subsection  (h)  of  section  6 
of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  for 
the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska  into 
the  Union",  approved  July  7,  1958  (72  Stat. 
339) ,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"five  years"  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
"ten   years". 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  661),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

lliere  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSS    or    BILL 

The  purpose  of  S.  1878  Is  to  give  the  new 
State  of  Alaska  an  additional  6  years  from 
January  3,  1964,  In  which  to  select  lands 
under  Federal  mineral  lease.  The  right  of 
such  selection  was  granted  to  the  State  in 
section  6(h)  of  the  Alaska  Statehood  Act 
(act  of  July  7,  1958;  72  Stat.  339) ,  which  pro- 
vided a  6-year  period  in  which  such  selec- 
tions must  be  made.  Alaska  became  a  State 
by  Proclamation  3296,  signed  by  President 
Eisenhower  on  January  3,  1959,  and  pub- 
lished In  the  Federal  Register  on  January  5, 
1959  (24  FJl.  81:  73  Stat.  cl6) .  Thus,  imless 
legislation  extending  the  selection  period 
Is  enacted,  the  State's  rights  under  sub- 
section 6(h)  with  respect  to  lands  \inder 
mineral   lease   will   terminate  shortly. 

matD  roa  lscislation 

The  Statehood  Act  granted  Alaska  more 
than  103  million  acres  out  of  the  378  mUllon 
acres  of  Federal  lands  in  the  then  territory. 
These  grants,  which  were  in  the  historic 
tradition  of  land  grants  to  newly  admitted 
States,  were  for  the  purpose  of  enabling 
Alaska  to  carry  out  the  responsibilities  and 
functions  of  State  (3ovemment  and  to  pro- 
vide for  economic  and  ix>pvilatlon  growths. 
For  the  most  part,  the  State  was  given  a 
26-year  period  In  which  to  make  Its  selec- 
tions of  these  lands.  With  respect  to  lands 
under  Federal  mineral  lease,  however,  the 
selection  period  was  limited  to  6  years  from 
the  date  of  admission.  The  intent  of  the 
grant  of  the  right  of  selection  of  mineral 
lands  was  primarily  to  avoid  the  confvislons 
which  would  result  from  differing  owner- 
ship in  geologic  units.  Unity  of  ownership 
with  Its  consequent  uniformity  of  leasing  or 
other  disposition  clearly  Is  in  the  Interest 
of  efficient,  ecoootnical  development  of  min- 
eral resoiirces. 

At  the  hearings,  teethnony  by  both  Alaska 
Senators  and  by  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  Department  of  Interior, 
established  the  fact  that  the  Alaska  selection 
program  had  been  subject  to  a  series  of  un- 
foreseen delays  which  were  not  the  result 
of  lack  of  dUlgenee  and  Initiative  on  the 
part  ot  the  State.  Regulations  for  putting 
the  program  Into  effect  were  not  intnnul- 
gated  until  some  18  months  after  statehood. 
Other  time-consuming  problems  arising  out 
of  withdrawal  policies  and  cadastral  surveys 
have  caused  further  delay*. 

As  a  result,  only  approximately  a  million 
acres  of  the  103  million  acres  {^ranted  have 
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been  patented  to  the  State  thus  far.  Pur. 
ther  time  Is  essential  If  the  Intent  of  Oon- 
gress  as  expressed  In  the  Statehood  Act  ts  to 
be  fulfilled. 

Accordingly,  your  conunlttee  urges  prompt 
approval  of  S.  1878. 


PHOSPHATE    RIGHTS    IN    CERTAIN 
LANDS  IN  FLORIDA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  642. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  167) 
to  provide  for  the  conveyance  under  cer- 
tain conditions  of  the  phosphate  rights 
in  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Florida. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with 
amendments,  on  page  1,  line  3,  after  the 
word  "patents",  to  insert  "or  other  in- 
struments of  conveyance";  in  line  5,  after 
the  word  "issued",  to  strike  out  "to  en- 
trymen";  in  line  6,  after  "(38  Stat.  509) ". 
to  insert  "as  amended  (30  UJS.C.  121- 
123)";  on  page  2,  line  3.  after  the  word 
"that",  to  strike  out  "such"  and  insert 
"the  land  is  to  be  utilized  for  urban, 
suburban,  or  other  intensive  develop- 
ment and  that  the";  in  line  6.  after  the 
word  "of",  to  strike  out  "the  sum  of 
$200"  and  insert  "a  siun  to  be  nxed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior",  and  in  line 
17.  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike  out  "the 
sum  of  $200"  and  insert  "such  simi  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  In- 
terior"; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  cases 
where  patents  or  other  instruments  of  con- 
veyance for  public  lands  In  the  State  of 
Fl<^da  have  been  Issued  under  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Act  of  July  17.  1914  (38  Stat. 
509) ,  as  amended  (30  US.C.  121-123) .  reserv- 
ing to  the  United  States  the  right  to  any 
phosphate  deposits  therein,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  shall,  upon  (1)  application  and 
proof  that  any  such  land  Is  either  non- 
phosphate  In  character  or  not  prospectively 
valuable  for  phosphate.  (2)  proof  that  the 
land  Is  to  be  utilized  for  urban,  suburban,  or 
other  Intensive  development  and  that  the 
reservation  is  Impeding  development  of  such 
land,  and  (3)  payment  of  a  sum  to  be  fixed 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  reimburse 
the  United  States  for  administrative  costs, 
convey  such  phosphate  right  in  such  land  to 
the  record  owner  or  owners  of  the  surface 
rights  in  such  land. 

Sic.  2.  In  any  case  where  the  right  to  any 
phosphate  deposits  has  been  reserved  to 
the  United  States  as  described  In  the  first 
section  of  this  Act  and  such  right  is  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
have  a  market  value,  the  Secretary  Is  author- 
ized to  sell  such  right  to  the  record  owner 
or  owners  of  the  siirface  rights  in  such  land 
In  return  for  the  payment  of  such  simi  as 
may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  reimburse  the  United  States  for  adminis- 
trative costs  plus  an  amo\uit  equal  to  the 
fair  market  value  of  such  right,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  after  taking  into  con- 
sideration such  appraisals  as  he  deems  nec- 
essary. 


S»c.  3.  Amounts  paid  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  under  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
shall  be  paid  Into  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  662).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ptniposx 

The  purpose  of  S.  167.  which  is  sponsored 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida,  the  Hon- 
orable Spessaro  Holland,  Is  to  authorize  the 
conveyance  to  the  surface  owners  of  phos- 
phate rtghU  reserved  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  certain  lands  in  the  State  of  Flor- 
ida. These  phosphate  rights  were  required 
to  be  reserved  by  the  United  States  under 
the  provisions  of  the  act  of  July  17,  1914 
(38  Stat.  609),  as  amended  (30  US.C.  121- 
123).  In  the  half  century  since  the  res- 
ervation, the  surface  of  many  of  these 
Florida  lands  has  become  of  great  value  for 
developmental  purposes,  but  in  a  large  niun- 
ber  of  Instances,  the  lands  have  no  value  for 
phosphates— or  at  best  only  nominal  value. 
Nevertheless,  the  Federal  mineral  reser- 
vation constitutes  a  cloud  on  title.  Inter- 
fering with  financing  and  thus  hindering 
development  through  private  enterprise. 

HISTOST    OF   LICISLATION 

Over  a  period  of  many  years,  private  bills 
have  been  Introduced  In  successive  Con- 
gresses to  authorize  sale  and  conveyance  of 
the  reserved  phosphate  rights  in  individual 
tracts  to  the  named  siu^ace  owners.  Such 
private  legislation  is  a  cumbersome  and  ex- 
pensive way  of  attaining  the  socially  and 
economically  desirable  purpose  of  encourag- 
ing private  enterprise  without  loss  or  cost 
to  the  Federal  Government.  Enactment  of 
S.  167  wUl  make  such  private  bills  unnec- 
essary, and  wlU  place  responsibility  for  de- 
termining th  facta  in  each  case  on  the  proper 
administrative  officer  who  Is  in  a  position 
to  obtain  and  judge  such  facts. 

SXPLANATION    OP   PROVISIONS 

Under  the  terms  of  S.  167,  as  amended, 
where  the  lands  are  shown  to  be  nonphos- 
phate  in  character  or  not  prospectively  val- 
uable for  phosphate,  and  where  the  reserva- 
tion Is  impeding  urban,  suburban,  or  other 
Intensive  development,  the  reserved  mineral 
rights  are  to  be  conveyed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  the  owners  of  record  of 
the  surface  of  the  land  at  a  sxim  adequate  to 
reimburse  the  United  States  for  the  costs 
of  such  conveyance.  Where  the  Secretary 
determines  that  the  phosphate  rights  do 
have  a  market  value,  then  the  conveyance  Is 
to  be  made  for  an  amount  equal  to  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  reserved  rights,  plus  the 
administrative  costs. 

Thus,  under  S.  167  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  be  fully  reimbursed  both  for  the 
fair  market  value  of  any  property  It  is  con- 
veying and  for  the  administrative  costs  of 
such  conveyance.  The  surface  owners  will  be 
enabled  to  remove  the  cloud  on  title  to 
their  lands  and  to  proceed  with  develop- 
ment. 

THZ  COMMITTZX  AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  amended  the  bill  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  recommendations  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  which  are  set 
forth  In  detail  and  explained  in  the  report 
of  the  Department  on  S.  167.  dated  March 
19.  1963.  They  are  designed  to  give  Federal 
interests  still  greater  protection,  and  to  lay 
down  more  specific  guidelines  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  proposed  law. 


The  committee  notes  that  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  has  testified  with  respect  to 
previous  legislation  authorizing  transfer  of 
phosphate  rights  that  in  many  instances 
the  administrative  costs  of  the  conveyancing 
will  be  less  than  the  $200  amount  proposed 
in  the  bill  as  introduced. 


EMERGENCY  TRANSPORTATION  OF 
WRECKED  MOTOR  VEHICLES 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  644. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk,  a  bill  (H.R. 
2906 )  to  amend  part  II  of  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide  an 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  such 
part  for  the  emergency  transportation 
of  any  accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled 
motor  vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  towing. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
2906) ,  which  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  664) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

I.    INTaODXJcnON 

H.R.  2906  would  amend  subsection  (b)  of 
section  203  of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act 
by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (10)  which 
would  exempt  the  emergency  transportation 
of  any  accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled  motor 
vehicle  in  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by 
towing.  Section  203(b)  conUlns  exemptions 
for  various  kinds  of  motor  carriers  from  eco- 
nomic regulation  by  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission.  Public  hearings  were  not  con- 
sidered necessary  on  this  proposed  legisla- 
tion. 

n.  DISCUSSION  or  pkoposed  legislation 
Under  the  present  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act,  a  person  wishing  to  en- 
gage In  the  Interstate  or  foreign  transporta- 
tion of  accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled  mo- 
tor vehicles  by  towing  must  secure  operating 
authority  fom  the  Commission  and  must 
otherwise  comply  with  ite  regulations.  (See 
Hanavan  Common  Carrier  Application,  72 
M.C.C.  477  (1967).)  This  appears  to  the 
committee  to  be  one  of  the  aspects  of  trans- 
portation which  could  be  removed  from  the 
"sphere  of  regulation,"  thereby  enabling  the 
Commission,  to  a  limited  degree,  to  devote 
more  attention  to  matters  of  greater  regula- 
tory Importance.  Except  for  safety  of  opera- 
tion, and  qualifications  and  hovirs  of  service 
of  employees,  the  continued  regulation  of 
this  traffic  does  not  appear  to  the  committee 
to  be  Justified  because  of  its  limited  role 
In   the   national    transportation    system. 

In  addition,  the  committee  notes  that 
highway  emergencies  of  the  type  contem- 
plated by  this  bill  frequently  occur  at  irregu- 
lar hours.  Inconvenieht  locations,  and  may 
well  require  Immediate  towing  attention.  It 
Is  anticipated,  therefore,  that  the  reported 
bill  will  benefit  the  public  by  permitting 
more  rapid,  efficient,  and  flexible  service 
from  tow  truck  operators.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  when  the  accident  occurs  just 
across  a  State  border  and  the  nearest  tow 
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truck  operator  within  that  State  is  some 
distance  from  the  mishap.  At  the  same  time 
ready  service  might  well  be  obtained  from 
Just  across  the  border.  This  out-of-State 
service  could  not  be  utilized,  under  existing 
law.  unless  that  operator  were  certificated  by 
the  Commission. 

The  effect  of  this  bill  would  be  to  relieve 
garages,  service  stations,  and  similar  estab- 
lishments from  the  necessity  of  obtaining 
authority  and  rate  approval  from  the  ICC 
in  the  towing  of  motor  vehicles  away  from 
a  wreck  on  the  highways.  This  would  not 
remove  the  controls  on  safety  or  hours  of 
service,  nor  would  It  relieve  other  interstate 
towing  services,  such  as  the  movement  of 
motor  vehicles  or  house  trailers. 

Concern  was  expressed  to  the  committee 
that  the  rates  charged  by  carriers  In  the  ab- 
sence of  regulation  might  be  placed  at  exces- 
sive levels.  The  committee,  and,  it  is  ex- 
pected, the  Interstate  Commerce  Commis- 
sion, will  watch  this  situation  closely.  In  the 
event  that  excessive  rates  are  charged,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  pass  appropriate  legislation 
at  a  later  time. 

In  the  86th  Congrees.  2d  session,  this  com- 
mittee reported  and  the  Senate  passed  S.  2375 
(S.  Rept.  1343)  which,  with  one  technical 
change.  Is  Identical  to  the  bill  now  before  the 
committee.  The  House  did  not  act.  The 
present  bill,  H.R.  2906.  embodies  several 
amendments  which  have  been  made  to  the 
proposal  during  the  last  several  years,  par- 
ticularly to  define  the  vehicles  which  may 
be  towed  under  this  legislation.  H.R.  2906 
as  passed  by  the  House  would  provide  an 
exemption  from  the  provisions  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Act  for  the  emergency 
transportation  of  any  motor  vehicle  In  Inter- 
state or  foreign  commerce  by  towing. 


SAFETY    STANDARDS    FOR    MOTOR 
VEHICLE  SEAT  BELTS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Cal- 
endar No.  645.       1 1 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
134)  to  provide  that  seat  belts  sold  or 
shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for  use 
In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (Hil.  134) . 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Commerce  with  amendments 
on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "motor", 
to  strike  out  "vehicles"  and  Insert  "ve- 
hicles other  than  those  of  carriers  sub- 
ject to  safety  regulations  under  part  n 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act",  and  on 
page  2.  line  13.  after  the  word  "who- 
ever", to  insert  "knowingly  and  will- 
fully." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  665),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SUMMABT  or  THE  LEGISLATION 

H.R.  134  Is  designed  to  protect  the  public 
by  providing  for  the  establishment  of  mini- 
mum Federal  safety  standards  for  automo- 
bile seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  in  interstate 
commerce. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  requiring 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  prescribe  and 
publish  minimum  safety  standards  for  seat 
belts  manufactured  for  sale  or  offered  for 
sale  in  interstate  commerce,  imported  Into 
the  United  States,  or  shipped  in  Interstate 
commerce.  Manufacture  for  sale,  the  sale  or 
the  offering  for  sale,  in  commerce,  or  im- 
portation into  the  United  States,  or  the  in- 
troduction, delivery  for  Introduction,  trans- 
portation or  causing  to  be  transported  In 
commerce,  or  for  the  purposes  of  sale,  or 
delivery  after  sale,  in  commerce,  of  any  seat 
belt  which  does  not  meet  the  standards  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  would 
be  unlawful,  and  if  done  knowingly  and  will- 
fully, be  punishable  by  a  fine  of  up  to  $1,000, 
imprisonment  for  1  year,  or  both.  No  hear- 
ings have  been  held  by  your  committee. 

NEED  FOR  THE  LEGISLATION 

The  efforts  to  encotu-age  the  general  use 
Of  seat  belts  by  the  motoring  public  could 
largely  be  nullified  if  a  substantial  segment 
of  the  public  were  to  be  furnished  equip- 
ment which  was  improperly  manufactured, 
and  offered  little  or  no  real  protection.  With 
the  rapidly  growing  public  acceptance  and 
demand  for  seat  belts,  there  Is  a  present 
danger  that  a  good  part  of  this  demand  may 
be  met  by  the  marginal  operator  offering  an 
inadequate  and  unsafe  product. 

Automobile  seat  belts  of  Inferico^  quality 
and  design  are  being  placed  on  the  market 
In  response  to  the  growing  public  demand. 
There  Is  no  way  to  determine  how  many 
substandard  seat  belts  are  now  being  used 
by  unsuspecting  motorists,  but  the  number 
win  increase  unless  there  Is  some  means  to 
establish  adequate  standards,  such  as  this 
bill  provides.  The  vast  majority  of  seat  belt 
manufacturers  are  maintaining  high  stand- 
ards of  quality.  Unfortunately,  however,  a 
few  manufacturers  and  dealers  who  are  more 
concerned  with  profit  than  with  public  safe- 
ty are  placing  on  the  market  inferior  and 
unsafe  seat  belts. 

The  States  have  traditionally  exercised 
regulatory  authority  over  motor  vehicle 
safety  features;  however,  a§  the  President 
pointed  out  in  his  March  15,  1962,  message 
on  consumer  protection  and  interest  pro- 
gram, consumers  have  a  right  to  be  protected 
against  the  marketing  of  goods  which  are 
hazardous  to  health  or  life.  The  President 
made  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  a  responsibility  to  consumers  in  the 
exercise  of  this  right. 

In  the  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  the  com- 
mittee reported  favorably  H.R.  2446.  a  bill 
to  provide  that  hydraulic  brake  fluid  manu- 
factured for  use  in  motor  vehicles  sold  or 
shipped  in  commerce  must  meet  standards 
to  be  set  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce. 
This  legislation  became  Public  Law  87-637. 

Safety  standards  for  seat  belts  like  safety 
standards  for  hydraulic  brake  fluid  are  a 
matter  of  Federal  concern,  and  the  commit- 
tee believes  would  not  depart  from  the 
traditional  State  exercise  of  regulatory  au- 
thority over  automobile  safety.  The  seat 
belt  is  a  unique  item  of  personal  safety 
equipment,  originally  derived  fron>  aircraft 
practice,  rather  than  a  safety  feature  which 
is  exclusively  automotive.  Inasmuch  as  the 
blU  deals  only  with  the  quality  of  belts  and 
related  hardware,  rather  than  with  such 
traditional  State  matters  as  Installation  and 
use.  the  committee  anticipates  that  it  would 


furnish  a  new  area  for  effective  Federal-State 
cooperation. 

Federal  safety  standards  have  been  estab- 
lished with  respect  to  aircraft  equipment 
by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and  with 
respect  to  certain  technical  truck  require- 
ments by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  complying  with  the  provi- 
sions of  this  legislation  inasmuch  as  seat 
belt  standards  have  been  established  by  the 
Society  of  Automotive  Engineers  and  by  the 
General  Services  Administration. 

The  committee  considers  that  the  enact- 
ment of  H.R.  134  would  be  in  the  public 
Interest.  The  purpose  of  this  legislation  la 
to  save  lives,  and  to  Improve  highway  safety. 


COSTILLA  CREEK  COMPACT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  646. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
5949)  to  consent  to  the  amendment 
by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mex- 
ico of  the  Costilla  Creek  Compact. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (HJl. 
5949) ,  which  was  ordered  to  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  666) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

purpose 

H.R.  6949  would  give  the  consent  of  the 
Congress  to  certain  amendments  agreed  upon 
by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico 
to  the  Costilla  Creek  compact.  The  amend- 
ments make  minor  changes  In  the  allocations 
for  diversion  of  the  natural  flow  of  Costilla 
Creek  for  beneflclal  use  in  the  two  States  and 
in  the  schedule  of  deliveries  of  direct  flow 
water  to  Colorado  by  New  Mexico.  The 
States  of  ColcM-ado  and  New  Mexico  have  al- 
ready ratified  the  amended  compact. 

COST 

The  enactment  of  H.R.  5949  would  not  in- 
volve any  cost  to  the  Federal  Government. 

EXPLANATION    AND    NEED 

Costilla  Creek  is  a  tributary  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  rises  on  the  west  slope  of 
the  Sangre  de  CYlsto  Range  In  the  extreme 
southeastern  corner  of  Costilla  County,  Colo. 
The  creek  fiows  in  a  generally  westerly  direc- 
tion, crossing  the  boundary  between  the  two 
States  three  times  before  it  Joins  the  Rio 
Grande  in  New  Mexico. 

A  compact  providing  for  the  equitable  divi- 
sion and  apportionment  of  the  use  of  the 
waters  of  Costilla  Creek  was  concluded  in 
1944,  and  Congress  granted  its  consent  to  this 
compact  by  the  act  of  June  11,  1946.  The 
compact  is  administered  by  the  Costilla  Creek 
Compact  Commission  which  is  comprised  of 
officials  from  each  State.  Tht  VS.  Geological 
Survey  collaborates  with  the  commission  in 
the  coiTelatlon  of  water  data  necessary  for 
the  proper  administration  of  the  compact. 

Among  other  things,  the  compact  provides 
for  the  Integrated  operation  of  existing  and 
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prcwpectlve  Irrigation  facilities  on  the  stream 
In  both  States.  It  also  sets  out  the  Jurisdic- 
tion at  e*ch  State  OT«r  irrigation  works  and 
facilities  diverting  and  storing  water  in  one 
State  for  use  In  both  States. 

The  Jarosa  Mutvial  Ditch  Co.  of  Colorado 
Is  served  by  the  Cerro  Canal  which  diverts 
water  from  the  Costilla  Creek  In  New  Mexico 
and  extends  northwesterly  to  the  State 
boundary.  This  company  recently  purchased 
5.88  cubic  feet  per  second  of  the  water  al- 
located to  Colorado  for  delivery  to  the  Ace- 
qula  Madre  ditch,  one  of  the  main  Irrigation 
canals  crossing  the  boundary.  The  ditch 
company  wishes  to  change  the  point  of  diver- 
sion and  the  point  of  delivery  of  this  6.88 
cubic  feet  of  water  from  the  Acequla  Madre 
ditch  to  the  Cerro  Canal.  It  was  determined 
that,  in  order  to  effect  the  proposed  change 
In  point  of  diversion  and  changes  in  delivery, 
the  Costilla  Creek  compact  should  be 
amended.  Amendments  have  been  made  to 
the  preamble,  articles  in  1(a).  IV(c).  V(b), 
and  article  IX. 

Section  3  of  the  act  of  June  11,  1946.  ex- 
pressly provides  that  nothing  in  the  original 
compact  would  affect  the  obligation  of  any 
of  the  parties  to  the  Rio  Grande  compact. 
This  disclaimer  remains  applicable  to  the 
amended  compact. 


AXJTHORIZATION  TO  SECRETARY 
OP  THE  INTERIOR  TO  MARKET 
POWER  GENERATED  AT  AMISTAD 
DAM  ON  THE  RIO  GRANDE 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  that  the  Senate 
may  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  647. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
4062)  to  amend  the  act  authorizing  the 
transmission  and  disposition  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  of  electric  energy 
generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  also  market  power  generated 
at  Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2,  after  line  14. 
to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  The  Act  of  June  18,  1954  (68  SUt. 
255).  is  amended  by  adding  a  new  section  4 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sxc.  4.  The  release  of  United  States  water 
from  the  Falcon  and  Amistad  Dams  for  the 
production  of  hydroelectric  energy  shall  be 
such  as  not  to  Interfere  with  United  States 
vested  rights  to  the  use  of  water  for  munici- 
pal, domestic.  Irrigation,  and  industrial  pur- 
p>o8es  or  with  storage  of  water  for  these 
purposes." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  667 ) ,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

as  follows: 

PXTKPOaS 

This  legislation  was  recommended  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  Introduced 
by  Mr.  Rocns  of  Texas.  The  purpose  of  the 
legislation  Is  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  to  market  electric  power  and 
energy  from  Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande.  It  fxirther  provides  authority  to 
construct  necessary  transmission  lines  to  In- 
tegrate the  power  facilities  at  the  Falcon 
Dam  and  Amistad  Dam  projects  if  the  Inter- 
connection of  these  two  projects  is  deter- 
mined to  be  financially  feasible.  All  the 
provisions  of  the  1954  act  relating  to  the 
Falcon  project  are  made  applicable  by  H.R. 
4062  to  the  power  operations  of  the  Amistad 
project. 

NEXD 

Construction  of  Amistad  Dam  and  power- 
plant  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  July  7. 
1960  (74  Stat.  360).  This  authorization, 
however,  made  no  provision  for  marketing 
the  energy  or  for  interconnecting  the  Ami- 
stad plant  with  the  Falcon  plant  which  Is 
already  in  operation.  Enactment  of  HJl. 
4062  will  overcome  these  omissions.  It  is 
necessary  to  a  finding  of  feasibility  with 
respect  to  electric  power  development  at  the 
Amistad  Dam  and  Is  urgently  needed  so  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  will  have  au- 
thority to  market  the  electric  power  and 
energy  from  Amistad  Dam  as  soon  as  It  be- 
comes available. 

COST 

It  Is  estimated  that  approximately  910.000 
a  year  will  be  required  for  marketing  ex- 
penses. The  appropriation  of  funds  for  the 
powerplant  has  been  previously  authorized. 
The  entire  cost  of  the  power  facilities,  In- 
cluding the  costs  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance and  any  other  costs  required  in  con- 
nection with  marketing  the  energy,  will  be 
repaid  with  Interest  under  the  provisions  of 
the  act  of  July  7.  1960.  which  authorized  the 
construction  of  the  Amistad  powerplant  on 
a  self -liquidating  basis. 

BACKGROUND 

The  Falcon  Dam  and  the  Amistad  Dam  are 
both  constructed  under  agreements  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico.  The  Falcon 
Dam  was  authorized  by  the  act  of  October 
5.  1949  (63  Stat.  701)  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  was  designated  to  market  the 
U.S.  portion  of  the  power  and  energy  made 
available  from  the  Falcon  Dam  project  by 
the  act  of  June  18.  1954  (68  Stat.  255).  The 
construction  of  the  Amistad  project,  includ- 
ing a  powerplant  If  found  feasible,  was 
authorized  by  the  1960  act  cited  above.  Con- 
struction of  the  project  is  by  the  Interna- 
tional Boundary  and  Water  Commission. 
Funds  have  been  requested  for  Inclusion  in 
the  fiscal  year  1964  appropriation  bill  for 
initiating  construction  of  the  U.S.  power- 
plant.  The  powerplant  would  have  an  initial 
generating  capacity  of  32,000  kilowatts  and 
is  estimated  to  cost  $10.8  million.  The  an- 
nual cost  for  amortizing  the  power  facilities 
and  for  operation  and  maintenance  Is  esti- 
mated to  be  $567,000.  Two  electric  cooper- 
atives in  the  area  have  passed  resolutions 
indicating  their  willingness  to  purchase  the 
energy  at  rates  which  would  repay  the  costs. 

THE     COMMrrTEX'S    CONCLUSIONS    AND 
EECOUMENDATION 

The  committ^  concluded  that  this  legis- 
lation is  necessary  In  order  to  provide  for 
marketing  the  electric  energy  from  the  Ami- 
stad project.  There  can  be  no  feasible  or 
■elf-IiqiUdating  power  development  at  the 
Amistad  Dam  without  this  legislation.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  marketing  authority  is 


provided,  testimony  given  the  committee 
indicates  that  the  development  is  feasible. 
During  the  ccMnmittee's  consideration  of  this 
legislation,  the  representative  of  the  Depart- 
ment stated  that  the  committee  would  be 
advised  of  any  determination  to  construct 
transmission  lines  connecting  the  Falcon 
project  and  the  Amistad  project.  The  com- 
mittee reaffirms  its  desire  to  have  this  noti- 
fication and  the  study  upon  which  such  a 
decision  Is  made.  The  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  recommends  that 
H.R.  4062.  as  amended,  be  enacted. 


PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS  TO  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
earlier  today  I  released  a  statement  con- 
cerning the  remarkable  address  by  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the  joint 
meeting  of  the  Congress. 

This  statement  conveys  my  respect 
and  esteem,  not  only  for  the  message, 
but  also  for  our  new  President.  As  I 
said,  it  was  a  message  that  exemplifies 
the  qualities  and  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

This  message  carries  on  the  spirit  and 
the  philosophy  of  President  Kennedy, 
and  expresses  a  new  determination  to 
breathe  life  into  the  effort  to  put  that 
philosophy  into  practice. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  President  John- 
son as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate 
know  that  he  insists  on  performance  and 
action.  His  message  today  demands  just 
those  qualities. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  Congress 
to  build  a  memorial  to  President  Ken- 
nedy through  a  program  of  legislative 
action.  President  Johnson  pledges  his 
administration  to  the  Kennedy  objec- 
tives and  to  a  continuation  of  the  policies 
and  programs  initiated  by  our  late  and 
beloved  President. 

This  is  a  message  calling  for  action,  a 
message  which  condones  no  delay.  It  is 
a  message  which  places  emphasis  on  the 
two  great  issues  facing  the  Nation — 
equal  opportunity  and  a  guarantee  of 
civil  rights  for  all  Americans,  and  a  tax 
program  designed  to  give  our  economy 
greater  power,  greater  prosperity,  and 
more  job  opportunities. 

Those  In  other  lands  should  be  reas- 
sured that  there  will  be  no  faltering  in 
our  policies,  no  hesitancy  In  our  will  to 
fulfill  our  commitments,  and  no  retreat- 
ing from  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  this  message 
was  a  sort  of  clarion  call  to  the  Congress 
and  the  people  of  this  Nation  to  fulfill 
the  tasks  that  lie  yet  uncompleted,  to  do 
the  job  we  were  elected  to  do.  and  to 
see  to  It  that  this  Nation  grows  not  only 
in  Its  economic  strength,  but  also  in  its 
unity,  its  sense  of  purpose,  and  its  moral 
strength. 

I  again  want  to  join  my  colleagues 
who  have  spoken  publicly  and  privately 
In  commending  President  Johnson  for 
his  message.  In  doing  so  he  has  given 
this  Congress  a  great  lift  and  inspira- 
tion. I  know  he  has  given  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  sense  of  competence 
and  assurance  which  was  so  desperately 
needed  in  these  critical  times. 
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HE  HAD  THAT  SPECIAL  GRACE 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
those  of  us  who  want  to  perpetuate  In 
our  hearts  the  memory  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy can  find  special  assistance  from  a 
rare  and  beautiful  tribute  paid  to  him  by 
one  of  his  closest  and  most  devoted 
friends. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an  arti- 
cle in  Newsweek  Magazine,  "He  Had 
That  Special  Grace."  by  Benjamin  Brad- 
lee,  be  inserted  at  t^is  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Hx  Had  That  Special  Grace 

History  will  best  Judge  John  F.  Kennedy 
In  calmer  days  when  time  has  made  the  trag- 
ic and  the  grotesque  at  least  bearable.  And 
surely  history  will  Judge  him  well — for  his 
wisdom  and  his  compassion  and  his  grace. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  wonderfully  funny 
man,  always  gay  and  cheerful,  never  mean — 
but  historians  are  prone  to  stifle  laughter 
In  formality.  Tou  could  see  a  laugh  coming 
In  his  eyes  before  you  could  hear  It  from 
his  lips.  His  humor  was  often  most  appeal- 
ing when  he  directed  it  against  himself.  One 
simimer  night  In  a  Georgetown  garden,  can- 
didate Kennedy  was  preparing  for  the  first 
of  many  critically  important  appearances  on 
"Meet  the  Press." 

"You  be  Kennedy  and  I'll  be  Splvak."  he 
suggested  to  his  guest  with  relish,  and  the 
first  question  was  already  spilling  forth :  "All 
right,  Horatio  Alger,  Just  what  makes  you 
think  you  ought  to  be  President?" 

Only  days  ago,  his  thoughts  txirned  to  the 
farewell  party  for  a  White  House  aid  who 
had  been  memorialized  in  print  as  "corus- 
catlngly"  brilliant.  "Those  guys  should 
never  forget."  he  said  with  a  smile,  "50,000 
votes  the  other  way  and  we'd  all  be  corus- 
catlngly  stupid." 

John  Kennedy  was  a  forgiving  man.  far 
more  forgiving  than  his  friends.  He  forgave 
many  the  excesses  of  their  Ignorance — many 
men  who  hold  high  positions  today  because 
of  this  forgiving.  He  forgave  quickly  and 
for  good,  and  soon  found  new  quality  in  the 
forgiven. 

AN  APPETTTE   FOR  LITE 

John  Kennedy  was  a  hungry  man,  raven- 
ous sometimes  for  the  nourishment  he  found 
in  the  life  he  led  and  the  people  he  loved. 


This  was  both  literally  and  figuratively  true. 
He  could  eat  10  bowls  of  specially  prepared 
fish  chowder  without  succumbing  either  to 
indigestion  or  embarrassment,  and  though 
he  smoked  only  rarely,  he  could  chain-smoke 
three  cigars  when  the  spirit  moved  him.  His 
ability  to  devour  the  written  word  was 
legendary,  and  he  could  unwrap  presents 
faster  than  a  5-year-old. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  graceful  man, 
physically  graceful  in  his  movements — walk- 
ing, swimming,  or  swinging  a  golf  club — and 
had  that  special  grace  of  the  Intellect  that 
is  taste.  He  never  told  a  dirty  Joke.  He 
could  not  bring  hUnself  to  be  "corny"  at  a 
time  when  "cornlness"  is  a  hallmark  of 
American  politics.  On  his  next  to  last  trip, 
to  the  American  wilderness,  this  complete 
and  urbane  man  was  uncomfortable  in  the 
clothes  of  a  conservationist;  and  he  laughed 
loudest  of  all  at  the  "Paul  Bunyan"  or 
"Johnny  Appleseed"  nicknames  he  quickly 
collected.  During  the  1960  campaign  he  used 
the  phrase  "Jackie  and  I"  only  once,  and  that 
was  enough  to  embarrass  him.  He  was  a 
student  of  graceful  expression,  and  had  been 
since  he  started  collecting  rhetoric  in  a  small, 
black  leather  book  before  the  war. 

A   PALMES  IN   POWER 

John  Kennedy  had  a  Walter  Mltty  streak 
in  him,  as  wide  as  his  smile.  On  the  golf 
course,  when  he  was  winning,  he  reminded 
himself  most  of  Arnold  Palmer  in  raw  i>ower, 
or  Julius  Boros  in  finesse.  When  he  was 
losing,  he  was  "the  old  warrior"  at  the  end 
of  a  brilliant  career,  asking  only  that  his 
faithful  caddy  point  him  in  the  right  direc- 
tion, and  let  Instinct  take  over. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  restless,  exuberant 
man,  always  looking  forward  to  the  next 
challenge.  For  a  year  now,  it  had  been 
"Walt  till  '64"  more  and  more  often.  And 
for  a  long  time  he  had  wondered — at  first 
In  fun  but  increasingly  In  seriousness — 
what  he  would  do  after  his  second  term.  He 
wondered  if  he  might  become  the  editor  of 
a  newspaper.  He  had  no  real  doubt  that  he 
would  be  reelected — hoi>efully  with  the  man- 
date that  he  missed  so  much  after  the  1960 
election,  the  kind  of  mandate  that  would 
let  him  do  what  he  thought  the  country 
needed  done. 

He  wanted  to  run  against  Goldwatee 
(though  he  liked  Oolowater  personally 
more  than  he  liked  Rockefeller),  and  settle 
forever  the  dangers  he  saw  In  standing  still. 
John  Kennedy  was  a  blunt  man,  sometimes 
profane,  when  it  came  to  assessing  rivals. 
But  in  his  Judgment,  no  man  was  all  bad 
who  had  run  for  political  office,  and  by  the 


same  token,  every  man  would  be  better  if 
he  ran  for  political  office.  He  bore  no  man 
lasting  grudge  or  envy,  and  his  readiness  to 
love  was  instinctive. 

For  John  Kennedy  was  a  loving  man,  lately 
come  to  lasting  love.  And  historians  are 
too  far  removed  from  love. 

A    LAUGH    WITH    LOVE 

John  Kennedy  reveled  in  love  for  the 
Irish  patrimony  that  he  had  left  so  far  be- 
hind. He  laughed  with  love  at  the  roguery 
of  his  grandfather.  Honey  Fitz,  and  his  trip 
to  Ireland  was  a  pilgrimage  to  that  love. 

He  loved  his  brothers  and  sisters  with  a 
tribal  love.  All  Kennedys  were  born 
gregarious,  but  imder  siege  it  could  be  the 
Kennedys  against  the  world. 

John  Kennedy  loved  his  children  with  a 
light  that  lit  up  his  world.  He  discovered 
his  daughter  when  election  brought  them 
finally  under  the  same  roof,  and  he  delighted 
in  her  pride  and  in  her  performance.  His 
heart  leapt  up  when  he  saw  his  son,  careen- 
ing through  life  as  if  there  were  no  tomor- 
row, and  he  lit  up  the  hearts  of  all  who  saw 
them  enjoy  each  other. 

And  John  KennMy  loved  his  wife,  who 
served  him  so  well.  Their  life  together  be- 
gan as  it  ended — In  a  hospital — and  through 
sickness  and  loneliness  there  grew  the  spe- 
cial love  that  lights  up  the  soul  of  the  lover 
and  the  loved  alike. 

John  Kennedy  is  dead,  and  for  that  we  are 
lesser  people  in  a  lesser  land. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  9  A.M.  ON  FRIDAY 
NEXT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  now  move.  In  accord- 
ance with  the  previous  order,  that  the 
Senate  stand  in  adjournment  until  9 
o'clock  a.m.  on  Friday  next. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  at  4 
o'clock  and  33  minutes  pjn.,  under  the 
previous  order,  the  Senate  adjourned 
until  Friday,  November  29. 1963,  at  9  a.m. 


CONFIRMATION 

Executive    nomination    confirmed    by 
the  Senate  November  27,  1963: 
Department  of  the  Navt 

Paul  H.  Nitze,  of  Maryland,  to  be  Secretary 
of  the  Navy. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Independence    of   8ie    ItUmic    RepnbKc 
of  BAauritania 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    NBW    TOIX 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  November  27. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  28,  the  Islamic  Republic  of 
Mauritania  will  celebrate  the  third  anni- 
versary of  her  Independence,  and  on  this 
occasion  we  wish  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Excellency,  the  President  of 
the  Republic,  Moktar  Ould  Daddah;  and 
His  Excellency,  the  Maurltanian  Charg6 
d'Affalre  to  the  United  States,  Mohamed 
Nassim  Kochman. 


<J 


On  November  28,  1960.  the  last  of 
France's  African  colonies  attained  her 
independence.  Mauritania.  which 
stretches  over  the  sands  of  the  Sahara 
on  the  northwest  coast  of  Africa,  is 
somewhat  larger  than  our  State  of  Texas 
but  has  a  total  population  which  has 
been  estimated  at  roughly  650,000.  Ob- 
servers questioned  whether  this  small 
and  scattered  population  could  carve  a 
viable  20th-century  nation  state  out  of 
Mauritania's  desert  sands. 

Mauritania  has  achieved  remarkable 
progress  In  the  3  years  which  have  now 
passed  since  independence.  Its  success 
has  been  due  in  measure  to  the  dyna- 
mism of  its  youthful  President  and 
Premier,  Moktar  Ould  Daddah.  Even 
before  independence  Premier  Ould  Dad- 
dah was  off  to  Paris  and  Washington  in 
search  of  fvmds  to  develop  Mauritania's 
one  imf>ortant  resource,  iron  ore.  the  key 


to  the  country's  development.  He  re- 
turned with  a  $66  million  World  Bank 
loan  and  a  promise  from  MIFERMA,  a 
French -controlled  mining  company  In- 
cluding British,  Italian,  and  German  In- 
terests to  mine  the  ore,  transport  it  to 
the  sea,  and  market  it  abroad,  splitting 
profits  50-50  with  the  Mauritanian 
Grovernment.  The  agreement  included 
the  development  of  port  facilities.  Thus 
Premier  Ould  Daddah  set  out  to  forge 
a  modem  nation  from  ancient  Mauri- 
tania. 

The  territory  of  Mauritania  received 
Its  name  from  the  Romans,  who  sub- 
jugated two  kingdoms  Inhabited  by  the 
Mauri  people,  or  Moors.  For  centuries 
before  the  Europeans  arrived  In  Mauri- 
tania its  desert  sands  were  the  scenes 
of  much  of  West  Africa's  bloodiest  his- 
tory as  empires  rose  and  fell.  Its  popu- 
lation is  a  combination  of  Moorish  and 
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Negro.  The  large  majority.  In  fact,  are 
Moors,  nomads  of  the  north  who  move 
their  flocks  of  sheep  and  goats  from 
waterhole  to  waterhole.  About  one- 
fifth  of  the  population  Is  Negror  a  seden- 
tary population  settled  in  the  south  of 
the  country. 

Because  of  this  racial  mixture  and  of 
Its  geo^aphlcal  location  Mauritania's 
largest  hope  is  to  become  a  bridge  be- 
tween black  and  white,  the  connecting 
link  uniting  Africa  into  one  continent. 
If  Mauritania  can  accomplish  this  it  will 
have  achieved  an  indelible  landmark  on 
the  pages  of  African  history. 

Of  more  immediate,  if  less  global  con- 
cern, is  the  Internal  development  of 
Mauritania.  Mauritania  has  become  a 
land  of  striking  contrasts  as  it  has  be- 
gun to  move,  swiftly,  into  the  mld- 
20th  century.  Although  much  of  the 
coimtry's  population  still  moves  from 
place  to  place,  taking  their  tents  with 
them  as  they  go,  three  new  cities  have 
sprung  up  from  nothing  in  little  over  3 
years'  time.  In  Nouakchott,  the  capital, 
neat  modem  buildings  have  risen  where 
a  small  desert  village  of  mud  huts  stood 
4  years  ago;  all  houses  in  the  capital  of 
10.000  inhabitants  have  running  water 
and  electricity.  Telephone  lines  link 
some  15  oases  and  towns.  A  400-mlle 
railroad  is  under  construction  along  the 
frontier  of  Spanish -held  Rio  de  Oro. 
Planes  land  at  21  airstrips.  Most  im- 
portant, exploitation  of  the  country's 
iron  ore  deposits  holds  promise  of  an  in- 
creasingly optimistic  future. 

We  congratulate  you,  President  Ould 
Daddah,  and  the  people  of  Mauritania 
for  the  progress  you  have  achieved  dur- 
ing 3  sbOTX  years  of  independence  in 
transforming  your  country  into  a  mod- 
ern nation  state. 


The  Attack  en  HalJeck 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  FRED  SCHWENGEL 

or  IOWA 
IN  THX  HOUS8  OP  RKPRESENTATTVSS 

"Wednesday,  November  27. 1963 

Mr.  SCHWENOEL.  Mr.  Speaker, 
about  2  weeks  ago,  a  leading  legislator 
from  a  Southern  State  made  some  very 
unfair  and  unconstructive  comments 
about  our  minority  leader,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hallbck],  and 
the  chairman  of  our  national  commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  New  York  £Mr. 
Mn.T.iB]. 

In  view  of  the  serious  problems  fac- 
ing the  people  of  our  country  in  the  civil 
rights  field,  it  is  indeed  most  unf (H-tu- 
nate  that  this  type  of  personal  vendetta 
is  carried  on  against  Congressmen  Hal- 
le ck  and  MiLLKH  who  have  heavy  re- 
sponsibilities for  constructive  civil  rights 
programs. 

Mr.  Halleck  deserves,  and  has  justly 
received,  praise  and  recognition  for  the 
statesmanlike  and  realistic  attitude 
which  he  has  taken  to  move  toward  a 
unified  Republican  position  on  the  civil 
rights  front. 


Bill  Mill«'s  voting  record  also  in- 
dicates a  strong  civil  rights  position. 
Certainly  as  chairman  of  the  Republican 
National  Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  certainly  shoulders  a  great 
responsibUity  in  seeing  that  the  Repub- 
lican Party  is  constantly  moving  for- 
ward. 

To  Congressman  Hallecx  and  Chair- 
man MiLLSR  go  a  well -deserved  pat  on 
the  back  for  their  constructive  role  in 
obtaining  a  settlement  in  the  first  step 
of  the  long  path  ahead  for  the  civil 
rights  bill.  I  certainly  hope  that  we  Re- 
publicans can  progress  In  this  area  of 
civil  rights  without  our  leaders  being 
subjected  to  petty  criticism. 


AssatsiBation  of  Joka  FHzferald  Ken- 
nedy, Presiilent  of  tkc  United  States 
of  AaMrica 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  DON  L.  SHORT 

or   NOBTH    DAKOTA 

IN  THE  HOUSB  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  27. 1963 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Speaker,  an  edito- 
rial in  the  Wall  Street  Jotunal  of  No- 
vember 28.  puts  into  frank  perspective 
the  question  of  where,  if  anywhere,  the 
guilt  should  be  established — or  blame 
laid — for  the  tragic  assassination  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th  man 
to  hold  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
as  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

I  commend  this  editorial  to  the  atten- 
tion of  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, and  the  public,  and  under 
xmanimous  consent.  I  include  the  edito- 
rial with  my  remarks  in  the  Appendix 
of  the  CoNGREssion AL  Rbcord. 

At  this  same  time.  I  would  also  like  to 
include  a  copy  of  my  public  statement. 
made  shortly  after  this  trade  event  took 
place: 

No  Tim  roE  Coixxcrnrx  Gthlt 
In  the  shock  of  these  past  few  days  It  Is 
iinderstandable  that  Americans  should  find 
their  grief  mingled  with  socna  shame  that 
these  events  should  happen  In  their  coun- 
try. We  all  stand  a  little  less  tall  than  we 
did  last  Prlday  morning. 

Yet,  for  our  own  part,  we  And  past  under- 
standing the  remarks  of  some  otherwise 
thoughtful  men  who,  in  their  moment  of 
shock,  would  indict  a  whole  nation  with  a 
collective  guUt.  It  seems  to  \xa  that  they 
themselves  have  yielded  to  the  hysteria  they 
would  charge  to  others,  and  in  so  doing  show 
that  their  own  country  is  past  their  under- 
standing. 

Anyone  who  has  been  reading  the  news- 
papers, listening  to  the  radio  or  watching 
television  has  heard  these  men;  they  irt/'iyrt^ 
pubUc  commentators.  Members  of  our  Con- 
gress, and  men  of  Ood.  And  the  substance 
of  what  they  charge  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
American  people — and  by  inclusion,  the  ways 
of  the  American  society — are  wrapped  In  a 
coUectlve  guilt  for  the  murder  of  a  Presi- 
dent and  the  murder  of  a  murderer. 

A  Senator  said  that  the  responsibility  lay 
on  "the  people  of  Dallas"  because  this  Is 
where  the  events  took  place.     A  spokesman 


for  one  group  of  our  people  said  ths  Nation 
was  "reaping  the  whirlwind  of  hatred."  One 
of  our  highest  Judges  said  the  President's 
murder  was  stimulated  by  the  "hatred  and 
malevolence"  that  are  "eating  their  way  into 
the  bloodstream  of  American  life."  A  news- 
paper of  great  renown  passed  judgment  that 
"none  of  us  can  escape  a  share  of  the  fault 
for  the  spiral  of  violence."  And  these  were 
but  a  few  among  noany. 

Such  statements  can  only  come  from  men 
who  have  not  been  abroad  in  the  land, 
neither  paused  to  reHect  how  the  events 
came  about  nor  observed  in  what  manner 
the  whole  American  people  have  responded 
to  tragedy. 

A  President  lies  dead  because  he  moved 
freely  among  the  people.  He  did  so  because 
he  was  beloved  by  many  people,  respected  by 
all.  and  because  everywhere  people  turned 
out  In  great  nxunbers  to  pay  him  honor.  In 
a  society  of  tyranny  the  heads  of  state  move 
in  constant  fear  of  murder,  cordoned  behind 
an  army  of  policemen.  It  is  the  funda- 
mental orderliness  of  tiie  American  society 
that  leads  Presidents  to  move  exposed  to  all 
the  people,  making  poaalble  the  act  of  a 
madman. 

In  the  tragedy  there  Is  blame,  surely,  for 
negUgence.  In  retrospect,  perhaps,  it  was 
negligent  of  a  President  himself  not  to  be 
*ware  that  there  are  ever  madmen  In  tbs 
world;  yet  it  is  a  negligence  born  of  coiuaga 
and  confidence.  It  was  negUgence  of  tlie 
police  authorlUes.  perhaps,  not  to  search 
and  cover  every  corner,  every  window,  which 
might  shield  a  madman;  yet  it  was  a  negli- 
gence born  of  years  of  proven  trust  In  the 
crowds  of  Americans  through  which  Presi- 
dents have  safely  nwved. 

It  was  most  certainly  a  terrtble  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  local  poUoe  authorities 
which  permitted  one  man  to  take  vengeance 
into  his  own  hands.  It  was  an  outrageous 
breach  of  responsibUity  for  thetn  to  have 
moved  a  man  accused  of  eo  heinous  a  crime 
in  so  careless  a  fashion.  It  was  outrageous 
precisely  because  all  the  American  people 
were  themselves  so  outraged  by  the  crime  of 
assassination  that  anyone  who  knew  these 
people  ought  to  have  known  that  one  m.mni\g 
them  might  be  deranged  enough  to  do  ex- 
actly what  was  done. 

Tet  tho  opportunity  for  negUgence  came 
because  here  the  accused  was  being  treated 
as  any  other  aocused,  his  detention  in  the 
hands  of  local  police,  the  procedures  these 
followed  for  the  ordinary  of  murders.  In 
another  land  he  would  have  been  efflclently 
burled  by  a  secret  police  In  a  Lubylanka 
prison,  never  again  to  be  seen  or  heard  of 
until  his  execution. 

One  might  say,  we  suppose,  that  some  of 
this  negligence  could  be  laid  to  all  of  us.  It 
la.  after  all,  the  eager  Interest  of  the  people 
in  the  persons  of  their  leaders  that  brings 
them  into  open  caravans,  and  It  Is  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  follow  the  normal  ways  even 
in  murders  of  State  that  left  the  accused  to 
bungling  local  police. 

In  sum.  there  Is  in  aU  of  this— let  there  be 
no  mistake — much  to  grieve,  to  regret,  to 
blame.  We  cant  escape  remorse  that  there 
are  madmen  In  our  midst,  that  a  President  is 
dead,  that  we  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  show  in  open  court  the  virtue  of  a  free 
society.  Now  we  pay  the  price  of  all  sorts 
of  negligence. 

But  this  is  something  dUTerent  from  the 
charge  In  the  Indictment.  It  Is  more  than 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  good  people  of 
Dallas,  crowding  the  streets  to  honor  a  Presi- 
dent, share  a  murderous  guilt;  or  that  the 
tragic  acts  of  madmen  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
whole  of  America.  Such  an  Indictment  is 
vicious. 

Of  reasons  for  shame  we  have  enovigh  this 
day  without  adding  to  them  a  shameful  In- 
justice to  a  moivning  people. 


/ 
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Statement  Released  bt  Congressman  Don  L. 
Short,  Rxptjblican,  of  North  Dakota,  Im- 

MEDIATELT  ATTER  LEARNING  OF  THE  ASSASSI- 
NATION OF  John  PrrzcERALo  Kennedy,  the 
President  of  the  Untted  States  or 
America,  Pxidat,  Novembxs  22,  1963 

All  sane-minded  Americans  are  shocked  at 
the  tragedy  of  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Democrats  and  Republicans,  liberals  and 
conservatives,  people  of  all  races  and  creeds, 
deplore  this  tragic  happening  on  what  will 
be  recorded  as  a  dark  day  in  our  Nation's 
history. 

This  is  the  work  of  a  demented  person,  as 
slmUar  attempts  on  the  lives  of  former  Presi- 
dents and  high  Government  officials  have 
been  in  the  past.  Americans  believe  in,  and 
have  accepted  since  our  Nation  was  founded, 
the  principle  of  rule  by  law. 

Forceful  overthrow  of  government  is  com- 
pletely un-American,  and  this  shameful  in- 
cident in  our  history  is  completely  contrary 
to  the  principles  by  which  this  Nation,  under 
God,  was  founded — to  give  men  a  new  and 
permanent  opportunity  for  freedom. 

Our  President  has  truly  laid  down  his  life 
In  the  service  of  his  country. 


The  President  and  a  Former  President 
Write 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or   PENNSYLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  27, 1963 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  19,  1963,  President  Kennedy 
and  former  President  Eisenhower  wrote 
letters  to  Mr.  Paul  Roy,  editor  of  the 
Gettysburg  Times  (Gettysburg,  Pa.) 

Three  days  later  the  pen  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  forever  silenced  by  a  bullet, 
triggered  by  the  finger  of  a  conscience- 
less madman. 

Little  did  the  President  realize  he  wtis 
writing  prophetic  words  when  he  wrote 
of  "the  uncertainties  of  the  future." 
Nor  did  he  realize  when  he  admonished 
"All  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  perpetu- 
ation of  those  ideals  of  which  Lincoln 
spoke  so  luminously,"  that  this  was  to  be 
one  of  his  last  messages  to  the  American 
people. 

It  appears  fitting  that  this  letter  and 
that  of  Mr.  Eisenhower,  be  made  a  part 
of  the  permanent  Record,  at  this  time. 

The  White  House, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Paul  L.  Rot, 
The  Gettysburg  Times, 
Gettysburg,  Pa.: 

From  the  past  mala  obtains  the  insights, 
wisdom,  and  hope  to  face  with  confidence 
the  uncertainties  of  the  future.  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  keenly  aware  of  this  when,  a 
century  ago,  he  Journeyed  to  Gettysburg  to 
make  a  few  appropriate  remarks. 

Today,  as  we  honor  Lincoln's  immortal 
eulogy  to  the  dead  on  Cemetery  Ridge,  let 
us  remember  as  weU  those  thousands  of 
American  patriots  whose  graves  at  home, 
beneath  the  sea  and  in  distant  lands  are 
silent  sentries  of  our  heritage. 

Lincoln  and  others  did  indeed  give  us  a 
new  birth  of  freedom,  but  the  goals  of  liberty 
and  freedom,  the  obligations  of  keeping  ours 
a  government  of  and  l|y  the  people  are  never- 
ending. 


On  this  solemn  occasion  let  us  all  rededi- 
cate ourselves  to  the  perpetuation  of  those 
Ideals  of  which  Lincoln  spoke  so  luminously. 

As  Americans,  we  can  do  no  less. 

John  F.  Kennedy. 


Gettysburg,  Pa., 
November  19, 1963. 
Mr.  Paul  L.  Roy, 
Editor,  the  Gettysburg  Times, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Mr.  Roy:  On  the  100th  anniversary 
of  his  immortal  Gettysburg  Address,  the  Na- 
tion pays  tribute  to  one  of  history's  towering 
figures,  Abraham  Lincoln.  Of  all  our  great 
national  leaders,  Lincoln  was  most  typically 
American.  His  achievements  from  the 
humblest  beginnings  to  the  final  crowning 
years  of  his  life  stand  as  a  lasting  inspira- 
tion to  every  citizen  to  respect  and  defend 
the  fundamental  principles  on  which  our 
governmental  system  of  personal  liberty  and 
individual  oppwrtunlty  was  founded. 

The  Nation  calls  on  us  now  for  the  same 
faith  and  devotion  so  deeply  felt  by  Lincoln 
as  he  stood  here  amid  the  havoc  of  Gettys- 
burg to  memorialize  our  way  of  life  as  a  gov- 
ernment "of  the  people,  by  the  people  and 
for  the  people."  More  than  ever  we  need 
the  example  of  Abraham  Lincoln  to  guide, 
influence  and  uphold  us. 

The  wise,  compassionate,  challenging 
words  of  his  Gettysburg  Address  should  be 
etched  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  every 
American.  They  will  ever  be  one  of  the 
brightest  Jewels  in  the  Nation's  rich 
heritage. 

Sincerely. 

DwiGHT  D.  Eisenhower. 


Remarks  of  Lt  G>I.  Paul  A.  Fino  at 
Memorial  Serrices  for  Lt.  Col.  Clifford 
W.  Johnson,  Lt.  Col.  Jacqne  Segal, 
and  Capt.  William  Gibson 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JAMES  R.  GROVER,  JR. 

OF   NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  27. 1963 

Mr.  GROVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 16  the  Civil  Air  Patrol,  an  aux- 
iliary of  the  IJJS.  Air  Force,  was  sad- 
dened by  the  loss  of  three  of  its  oflBcers 
who  were  killed  in  a  Civil  Air  Patrol 
plane  which  crashed  in  North  Linden- 
hurst,  Long  Island,  shortly  after  takeoff. 

The  three  CAP  officers  attached  to  the 
New  York  wing  were  Lt.  Col.  Clifford 
W.  Johnson,  Lt.  Col.  Jacque  Segal,  and 
Capt.  William  Gibson. 

On  Sunday,  November  24,  memorial 
services  were  held  in  New  York  City.  My 
distinguished  colleague.  Congressman 
Paul  A.  Find,  who  is  a  legal  officer  and 
holds  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  was 
the  main  speaker  at  these  services.  I  am 
privileged  to  insert  in  the  Congressional 
Record.  Congressman  Pino's  sympa- 
thetic and  understanding  remarks  on 
this  sorrowful  occasion : 

(By  Lt.  Col.  Paul  A.  Pino,  Member  of 
Congress) 
In  this  solemn  moment,  we  gather  to  pay 
honor  and  tribute  to  three  members  of  our 
organization  who  died  because  of  love  of 
country,  dedication  to  a  cause,  and  enthu- 
siasm for  aviation. 


No  question  or  controversy  can  disturb  the 
tranquillity  of  this  occasion. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  and  proper  that  we 
pause  in  the  quiet  and  serenity  of  our  gar- 
den of  memories  and  reflect  upon  the  lives 
of  our  departed  brothers. 

We  are  conscious  that  we  are  pausing 
under  the  shadow  of  a  great  loss.  Although 
the  certainty  of  death  and  the  uncertainty 
of  life  are  ever  with  us,  these  memorial 
services  bring  upon  us  a  new  sorrow  and 
humbles  us  in  our  struggle  toward  the  ful- 
fillment of  our  ambitions. 

These  men  who  died  in  line  of  duty,  have 
built  temples  of  honor  and  virtue  and  un- 
selfish devotion  to  the  everlasting  good  of 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol. 

To  the  members  of  the  bereaved  families, 
yre  extend  our  deepest  and  profound  S3mi- 
pathy.  We  ask  them  to  seek  consolation  in 
the  fact  that  their  loved  ones'  lives  were 
filled  with  service  to  mankind. 

The  friendship  and  brotherhood  found  in 
the  Civil  Air  Patrol  have  few  parallels  In 
life.  Each  member  of  the  CPA,  young 
and  old,  men  and  women,  from  all  walks  of 
life,  all  creeds  and  all  religious  denomina- 
tions, is  a  dedicated  public  servant.  We  are 
grateful,  indeed,  for  the  lives  we  honor  on 
this  occasion. 

Our  departed  brothers  had  a  part  In  the 
concrete  expressions  of  the  Ideals  of  our 
organization.  Our  memorial  to  them  must 
include  the  continued  projection  into  the 
future  of  our  accomplishments. 

What  better  course  can  we  of  the  CivU 
Air  Patrol  take  than  to  dedicate  our  lives 
to  perpetuating  the  strength  of  these 
memorial  services?  We  must  accept  this 
challenge  and  weave  the  highest  good  of  the 
past  into  the  fabric  of  the  future. 


Dedication  of  New  Office  Bnildinf,  Na- 
tional Capital  RepoB,  National  Park 
Seryice 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  G.  MORRIS 

or   NEW    MEZIOO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  27, 1963 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  about  900 
people  attended  a  special  program  dedi- 
cating the  new  three-story  office  build- 
ing of  the  National  Capital  region,  Na- 
tional Park  Service,  on  the  groimds  at 
Ohio  and  Buckeye  Drives,  SW. — Hains 
Point — on  Thursday,  November  14,  1963. 

The  program,  which  was  presided  over 
by  T.  Sutton  Jett,  Regional  Director, 
National  Capital  Region,  began  at  2 
o'clock  with  a  concert  by  the  U.S.  Navy 
band.  Following  the  invocation  by 
Rabbi  Norman  Gerstenfeld,  and  presen- 
tation of  colors,  Conrad  L.  Wirth,  Direc- 
tor of  the  National  Park  Service,  intro- 
duced a  number  of  guests  including  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall; 
Assistant  Director  of  the  National  Park 
Service.  Clarke  Stratton ;  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Commissioners  Walter  N.  To- 
briner  and  John  B.  Duncan;  Senator 
Harry  F.  Byrd  of  Virginia;  Chairman  of 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion, Mrs.  James  H.  Rowe;  executive 
director  of  the  Washington  Convention 
and  Visitors  Bureau,  Clarence  Arata; 
Superintendent  Milo  Christiansen,  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  Joseph  Cole. 
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of  the  District  of  Columbia  Recreation 
Board;  Architect  William  Haussman, 
formerly  of  the  National  Ca];>ltal  Region 
Design  and  Construction  OfBce,  who  de- 
signed the  building;  and  Victor  R.  Beau- 
champ,  contractor  for  the  building. 

A  short  address  was  given  by  Secre- 
tary Udall.  and  a  new  composition.  "Na- 
tional Capital  Region  March,"  by  Lt. 
Anthony  A.  Mitchell,  director  of  the  U.8. 
Navy  Band.  wa«  dedicated  to  the  park 
system  and  played  to  an  audience  for 
the  first  time  by  the  band. 

The  dedication  ceremony  ended  with 
the  retirement  of  colors,  after  which  an 
open  house  was  held. 

An  interesting  fact  about  this  new 
building  is  that  for  the  first  time  in  a 
history  covering  a  175-year  period  of 
continuing  operation,  this  organization 
now  has  Its  own  headquarters  building. 
By  authority  of  the  Resident  Act  of 
July  16.  1790.  President  George  Wash- 
ington appointed  three  Federal  Com- 
missioners to  lay  out  a  district,  10  miles 
square,  for  the  seat  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Later,  Pierre  Charles  L'Enf ant 
was  chosen  to  plan  the  new  Capital. 
In  his  plan,  the  character  of  the  Capital 
was  fonned  by  its  paries.  The  parks 
were  developed  to  provide  settings  for 
the  Government  buildings.  In  the  be- 
ginning, these  three  Commissioners  were, 
with  broad  powers,  in  control  of  all  pub- 
lic buildings  and  grounds  in  the  Federal 
City,  but  as  time  passed  and  the  Gov- 
ernment grew,  certain  functions  of  the 
original  Federal  Commissioners  were 
given  to  other  Federal  agencies. 

In  1849,  the  parks  of  Washington  were 
assigned  to  the  Department  of  Interior 
for  administration.  Prom  1887  to  1925, 
the  Chief  Engineer  of  the  U.S.  Army  was- 
responslble  for  the  National  Capital 
Parks,  and  in  1933.  control  of  the  parks 
was  returned  to  Interior,  as  they  became 
an  important  unit  of  the  farfiung  na- 
tional park  sjrstem. 

National  park  areas  of  the  Capital  at 
first  included  such  areas  as  the  Mall, 
the  Washington  Monument  grounds, 
Franklin,  and  Garfield  Parks,  and  the 
"President's  Park."  Eventually,  how- 
ever, 301  park  reservations  were  estab- 
lished on  lands  acquired  from  the  origi- 
nal landowners  in  1791.  A  most  signifi- 
cant addition  to  the  Washington  park 
system  was  the  establishment  of  Rock 
Creek  Park  In  1890,  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  beautiful  natural  metropolitan 
parks  in  the  world.  Number  of  units 
in  the  NaUonal  Capital  Region  at  the 
present  time  is  771.  covering  an  area  of 
39.500  acres.  VisiUtlon  in  1962.  in  the 
parks  of  the  Nation's  Capital  was  over 
15  million.  This  does  not  include  the 
national  memorials  which  received  an- 
other 7  million.  The  following  figures 
are  for  the  year  1962:  Lincoln  Memorial 
2.872.294;  Washii\gton  Monument.  1.758. 
287;  Jefferson  Memorial.  1,251.251; 
Custis-Lee  Mansion,  446,473;  Lincoln 
Museum.  261.513;  House  Where  Lincoln 
Died,  163,888. 

The  new  three-story  office  building  for 
the  National  Capital  region  staff  has 
26,000  square  feet  of  fioor  space,  and  was 
built  at  a  cost  of  approximately  $1  mil- 
lion. The  steel  frame,  fireproof  building 
is  of  modem  contemporary  design,  faced 
with     Indiana     limestone     and     brick. 


There    are    Vermont    marble    window 

spandrels, 

A  U5.  Park  Police  headquarters  build- 
ing now  under  construction  on  the 
grounds  Is  scheduled  to  be  completed  In 
March  of  1964.  This  building,  two 
stories  in  height  will  have  11,000  square 
feet  of  fioor  space,  and  will  serve  as  the 
headquarters  for  the  250 -man  force. 

Landscape  features  of  the  11 -acre 
area,  when  completed,  will  include  a 
number  of  linden  trees,  flowering  shrubs, 
and  a  parking  area. 

For  the  first  time  in  many  years,  the 
principal  administrative  offices  of  the 
park  department  will  be  housed  in  one 
building,  and  It  is  anticipated  that  this 
move  will  Increase  efficiency  of  operations 
of  the  park  department,  which  traces 
its  legal  origin  to  the  Residence  Act  of 
July  16, 1790. 


A  Nudear  Ssbmarwe  ■  Honor  ef 
JoliB  F.  Kenaedy 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  L  ST.  ONGE 

or   CONNICTICUT 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  November  27. 1963 

Mr.  ST.  ONGE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  Kennedy's  love  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  is  well  known.  So  is  his  bravery 
and  the  record  of  his  gallant  service  in 
the  Navy  during  World  War  n. 

Several  very  worthy  proposals  have 
been  made  in  the  Halls  of  Congress  and 
elsewhere  to  pay  tribute  to  his  memory 
and  to  immortalize  the  man  and  his 
deeds.  In  the  3  years  that  it  was 
destined  for  him  to  lead  our  Nation,  he 
was  instrumental  in  building  up  our  fleet 
of  nuclear-powered  submarines  for  the 
security  of  our  coimtry  and  of  the  free 
world. 

I  am,  therefore,  proposing  that  we 
name  one  of  these  nuclear-powered  sub- 
marines, now  imder  construction  at 
Electric  Boat,  Groton,  Conn.,  in  honor 
of  the  late  great  President.  I  feel 
that  this  would  be  a  very  worthy  tribute 
to  him.  Consequently,  I  am  this  day 
writing  a  letter  to  Acting  Secretary  of 
the  Navy  Paul  B.  Pay,  Jr.,  suggesting 
that  the  UJS.  Navy  name  one  of  Its  sub- 
marines the  U5.S.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

Mr.   Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend 
my  remarks,  I  wish  to  insert  into  the 
Rbcorb  the  text  of  my  letter  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Navy.    I  am  also  inserting 
several  editorials  from  newspapers  In  my 
district  in  Connecticut  commenting  on 
the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  our  be- 
loved President  and  Its  meaning  for  the 
Natton.     These  editorials  are  from  the 
Norwich  Bulletin,  the  MIddletown  Press, 
the  New  London  Day.  and  the  Rockville 
Leader.    They  are  as  follows: 
Hon.  Path.  B.  Pat,  Jr., 
Actinu  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 
Department  of  the  Navy, 
WashinfftoH.  D.C. 

DxAM.  Mm.  Sscutabt:  All  of  us  are  deeply 
grieved  and  stunned  by  the  eudden  death 
of  our  beloved  President  and  many  of  lis  in 


Congress  are  thinking  of  ways  to  perpetuate 
his  name  and  to  honor  his  memory. 

In  Tlew  of  the  late  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's great  love  for  the  VS.  Navy  and  his 
gallant  service  In  the  Navy  during  World 
War  II,  I  propose  to  you  that  the  next  nu- 
clear-powered submarlna  to  be  completed  at 
Electric  Boat,  Oroton.  Conn.,  be  named  the 
USS.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I  believe 
this  would  be  a  most  fitting  and  appropriate 
manner  of  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  President  and  at  the  same  time  it 
would  alao  be  a  signal  honor  for  the  U.S. 
Navy  to  have  one  of  its  ships  bear  this  U- 
lustrlous  name. 

In  recent  montha,  I  proposed  that  nuclear- 
powered  submarines  be  named  In  honor  of 
the  Revolutionary  War  patriot,  Haym  Salo- 
mon, and  the  early  American  Inventor,  David 
Bushnell.  I  believe,  however,  that  the  pres- 
ent suggestion  should  take  precedence  over 
my  earlier  proposals  for  very  obvious  reasons. 

I  further  euggeat  that  when  this  submarine 
la  completed  and  ready  for  launching,  the 
courageous  widow  of  our  late  President,  Mra. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  who  l>ore  up  so  gra- 
ciously under  the  strain  of  this  great  tra^dy, 
be  Invited  to  christen  the  new  ship. 
Sincerely, 

WnxiAM  L.  8t.  Oncx. 

Member  of  Congress. 

IProm  the  Norwich  Bulletin.  Nov.  26.  1963. J 
In  His  Honok 

Amid  solemnity  that  was  hushed,  yet  vi- 
brant, John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  yesterday 
was  laid  to  reat  In  a  martyr^  grav*  in  historic 
Arlington  Cemetery.  The  words  that  John 
P.  Kennedy  spoke  in  his  inaugural  address 
some  34  months  ago,  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country"  will  be  engraved  on  the 
pages  of  hlatory.  They  were  prophetic 
words — and  John  P.  Kennedy  fulfilled  them 
to  the  last  degree.  He  gave  his  all  to  hla 
country. 

Even  though  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy  la 
dead,  struck  down  moat  foully  by  an  assas- 
sin's hand,  the  cause  he  championed  as  ac- 
knowledged leader  of  the  free  world  Uvea  on. 
We  who  survive  him  can  best  honor  his 
memory  by  doing  all  In  our  power  to  advance 
that  cause  which  he  held  so  precious,  which 
Is  the  very  cause  for  which  this  Nation  was 
founded — the  liberty  and  dignity  of  all  man- 
kind. 

As  we  thumb  through  the  pages  of  history 
for  guidance  in  a  troubled  time  perhaps  the 
best  guidance  for  the  difltcult  time  ahead 
may  be  taken  from  the  immortal  words 
spoken  by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  that  solemn 
occasion  at  Gettysburg  almost  exactly  100 
years  ago.  For  President  Kennedy  died  in 
defense  of  freedom  as  truly  as  did  those  who 
fell  on  that  historic  field  of  battle.  In  these 
days  of  profound  national  sorrow  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  recall  and  reflect  on  Mr.  Lincoln's 
exhortation  to  bis  fellow  Americans  "that 
from  these  honored  dead  we  take  increased 
devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they  gave 
the  last  full  measure  of  devotion — that  we 
here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not 
have  died  In  vain." 

To  reserve  thus  and  to  act  thus — that 
Is  the  task  to  which  we  must  now  turn  oxu 
minds  and  our  efforts.  This  Is  so  even 
though  grief  and  a  deep  sense  of  loss  will 
far  outlast  the  period  of  stunned  and  out- 
raged shock  of  the  past  few  days  at  the 
murderous  acts  that  have  occurred  in  Dal- 
las. We  cannot  sink  ourselves  in  a  sea  of 
heedless  sorrow.  The  forces  that  work 
against  the  realization  of  man's  highest 
dreams  of  liberty  and  dignity  remain  strong 
and  malignant.  Those  are  the  forces  which 
must  now  be  countered  with  a  new  dedica- 
tion of  devotion  ao  that  John  F.  Kennedys 
martyrdom  in  the  fullness  of  life  shall  in- 
deed not  have  been  in  vain. 
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'  All  that  was  mortal  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
lies  in  Arlington  Cemetery  overlooking  the 
banks  of  the  Potomac  for  which  he  had  such 
love,  but  his  spirit  of  devotion  to  his  coun- 
try will  remain  forever  with  us  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  carry  on  the  cause  which  he  held 
so  dear.  The  heaviest  burden  now  falls 
upon  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson,  who  became 
President  of  the  United  States  at  the  nuiment 
John  P.  Kennedy's  thread  of  life  was  cut 
by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

But  all  citizens  of  these  American  States 
In  some  measure  must  share  the  burden  that 
now  rests  on  the  shoulders  of  President 
Johnson.  In  his  first  pubUc  utterance  as 
Chief  Executive,  President  Johnson  said  this 
to  the  people  of  America  and  the  world:  "I 
will  do  my  beet.  That  Is  all  I  can  do.  I  ask 
your  help — and  God's."  His  words  were  a 
commitment,  and  a  challenge,  worthy  of  the 
best  that  is  in  all  of  us. 

The  Nation  must  go  on.  The  threads  of 
the  fabric  that  was  so  rudely  torn  apart 
that  day  in  Dallas  must  be  gathered  and 
rewoven  into  an  even  stronger  fabric  of 
freedom  and  dignity.  We  must  wear  It  with 
renewed  consciousness  that  the  entire  world 
is  watching  us.  We  must  so  wear  this  gar- 
ment of  liberty  and  dignity  so  that  in  years 
to  come  the  entire  world  wUl  be  wrapped  In 
Its  folds.  That  Is  the  lest  we  can  do  to 
honor  this  man  who  gave  so  mxich  that  free- 
dom should  never  perish  from  the  faoe  of 
the  earth.  That  is  our  task  and  the  task  of 
future  generations.     We  must  not  fail. 

(From  the  MIddletown  Press,  Nov.  25.  1903] 
Ths  Pamx  and  trx  Shams 

Unto  the  land  he  so  dearly  loved,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  ccxnmltted  today.  The 
last  drum  roll  has  dlrged,  the  last  caisson 
has  roUed,  the  last  21 -gun  salute  has  echoed 
acrofls  Pennsylvania  Avenue  and  the  green 
hills  of  Arlington.  The  last  chords  of  "Hall 
to  the  Chief"  have  drifted  away,  and  now 
the  land  has  hushed. 

There  were  kings  and  queens,  and  princes, 
and  prime  ministers  and  presidents  today  in 
Washington,  the  largest  assemblage  of  for- 
eign dignitaries  ever  at  once  on  our  shores. 
And  there  were  thousands  of  common  people 
too,  coming  from  near  and  far  of  this  uncom- 
mon land  where  young  men.  many  young 
men.  have  grown  up  to  be  President. 

The  pageantry  and  dignity  of  it  all  brought 
us  closer  to  the  national  fabric  and  made  us 
proud. 

Steadfastly.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  has 
proved  an  example  to  us  all.  As  her  hus- 
band was  a  courageous  man — which  Ernest 
Hemingway  once  described  as  grace  under 
pressure,  so  she  has  again  proved  to  be  a 
gallant  lady.  With  her  tiny  children,  she  has 
borne  with  bravery  the  awful  hours  that 
began  for  her  near  noon  on  Priday.  The  ring 
she  placed  in  her  husband's  dead  hand,  the 
kiss  she  bestowed  upon  our  flag  so  proudly 


draped,  are  moments  none  of  us  will  soon 
forget. 

Would  it  be  that  this  was  the  whole  story. 
But  yesterday  in  Dallas  the  terrible  hours 
continued.  In  the  police  station  of  the  city 
that  formerly  saw  Vice  President  Johnson 
spat  upon,  Adlal  Stevenson  attacked  by 
pickets,  and  our  President  murdered,  the 
prisoner  charged  with  assassinating  the  Pres- 
ident was  murdered  In  the  full  view  of  the 
Nation. 

And  Dallas  Is  worried  about  its  image. 

Whatever  may  be  said  about  the  wisdom  of 
President  Kennedy  having  gone  to  Dallas,  or 
the  security  precautions  taken  there,  what 
can  be  said  about  miu-der  in  the  police  sta- 
tion? What  can  be  said  about  a  nation  that 
harbors  so  many  people  so  conscious  of  its 
image,  so  oblivious  to  its  laws,  so  willing  to 
disregard  its  legal  and  moral  precepts? 
Somewhere  we  are  all  faUlng.  and  not  Just  in 
Dallas. 

If  the  majesty  of  a  young  President  who 
gave  his  life  for  his  coiintry  cannot  be  ob- 
scured by  such  horrible  events,  the  least  we 
as  cltlsens  can  do  is  to  rededicate  ourselves 
to  aU  that  is  uniquely  great  about  our  coun- 
try— that  man  does  not  take  the  law  into  his 
own  hands,  that  man  does  foUow  the  law  of 
the  land  whether  he  likes  it  or  not,  that  man 
should  care  for  his  substance  and  not  his 
image.  It  is  in  the  support  of  these  Ideals 
that  we  must  persist. 

IProm  the  New  London  Day.  Nov.  25,  1963] 

No  Ons's  Abovc  thi  Law 

"Why  is  everybody  going  around  shooting 
each  other?"  the  8-year-old  boy  asked. 
Knowing  only  of  the  small  world  around 
him  In  which  he  Is  occupied  chiefly  with 
school  and  play,  he  is  innocent  of  complex 
adult  emotions.  Perhaps  because  of  this,  his 
reaction  is  uniquely  objective.  After  the 
starkness  of  the  weekend's  reality  has 
softened  and  the  Nation  is  able  to  consider 
more  fvilly  what  has  happened,  many  of  the 
boy's  elders  must  try  to  find  ths  answer  to 
his  qxiestion. 

The  shocking  developments  in  Dcdlas 
culminated  yesterday  in  the  slaying  of  the 
President's  alleged  assassin,  even  while  he 
was  under  heavy  police  guard.  This  deed 
was  done  by  a  man  who  walked  unques- 
tioned Into  the  Dallas  city  Jail  and  to  within 
a  foot  of  his  quarry,  still  tmdergoing  ques- 
tioning as  the  prime  sxispect  In  the  slaying 
of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

As  a  result,  we  might  well  ask  whatever  be- 
came of  the  principles  of  law  and  order  in 
America,  or.  with  the  little  boy,  "Why  is 
everybody  going  around  shooting  each 
other." 

The  breakdown  seems  to  have  begun  long 
before  the  assassination.  It  had  been  evi- 
dent not  only  in  Dallas  but  in  hamlets  and 
metropolises  in  many  parts  of  the  United 
States.    It  is  apparent  In  contempt  for  the 


minor  laws  as  wril  as  in  the  studied  disre- 
gard for  basic  concepts  of  human  dignity 

and  rights  embodied  in  the  Constitution. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  didnt  act  for  humanity 
in  his  heinous  crime  on  Friday.  Jack 
Rubinstein,  the  Dallas  nightclub  operator 
who  slew  Oswald,  didn't  act  for  Americans. 
Both  took  the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

As  a  result  of  Rubinstein's  shot  there 
may  always  be  doubt  as  to  the  origins,  and 
the  possibility  of  others  being  Involved,  in 
the  tragedy  of  Priday.  It  did  not  avenge  Mr. 
Kennedy  or  the  American  i>eople.  Iliere  can 
be  no  sympathy  for  those  who  place  them- 
selves above  the  law. 

The  terror  of  the  past  weekend  can  be 
answered  only  in  one  way:  The  American 
people  must  renew  their  belief  in  law  and 
order.  In  small  matters  and  large.  Freedom 
Is  based  on  principle  and  has  Its  limits.  The 
sober  aftermath  of  the  events  in  Dallas  is 
the  time  to  give  deep  thought  about  whether 
the  Nation  can  afford  to  encourage  or  even 
tolerate  those  who  would  live  above  its  laws. 

(Prom  the  Leader,  Rockville,  Conn.,  Nov.  25, 

1963) 

A  Dat  or  MouKMiMa 

Today  is  a  day  of  mourning,  not  only  for 
the  Kennedy  family,  but  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States  and  Indeed  the  whole 
world. 

Word  Friday  that  President  Kennedy  had 
been  assassinated  spread  quickly  and  stunned 
everyone.  Certainly  nothing  has  happened 
in  the  United  States  since  Pearl  Harbor  that 
has  come  with  such  a  shock. 

To  be  sure,  leaders  have  been  assassinated 
in  other  countries  of  the  world,  and  indeed 
three  prevlotis  Presidents  of  the  United 
States  have  died  at  the  hands  of  assassins. 
However,  most  Americans  have  felt  that  we 
had  reached  a  degree  of  civilization  where 
such  things  could  not  happen. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency.  During 
his  less  than  3  years  in  office,  he  was  caUed 
upon  to  face  problems  of  a  magnitude  that 
few  peacetime  Presidents  have  had  to  face. 
He  did  this  with  initiative  and  courage. 

Certainly  at  46  his  potential  for  many 
years  of  productive,  useful  service  was  great, 
and  he  most  certainly  would  have  found 
wa3rs  to  continue  his  public  service  after  his 
years  in  the  Presidency  were  over. 

In  his  inaug\u-al  address.  President  Ken- 
nedy said:  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country .*•  His  own  life  was  a  personification 
of  these  words  for  his  contributions  in  war 
and  peace  were  many,  includiitg  tbe  greatest 
contribution  of  all — ^hls  own  nf«. 

The  whole  world  Is  sorrowing  with  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  the  two  Kennedy  children  whose 
relationship  with  their  father  was  an  ideal 
one,  other  members  of  his  family,  and  his 
close  associates. 


SENATE 

Friday,  Nontmber  29, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  9  o'clock  ajn.,  and 
was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lek  Metcalf, 
a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Montana. 


the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Casl  Hatdxn, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.   METCALF  thereupon    took   the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


siding  Officer  is  authorized  to  sign  bills 
and  Joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  two 
Houses  and  found  truly  enrolled. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACTING    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  following 
letter: 

V.S.  Sen  ATS, 

PKESmXKT  PSO  TKMPOKX, 

Washington,  D.C.  November  29, 1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate. 
I  sppolnt  Hon.  Lb  Mstcalf.  a  Senator  from 

CIX 1444 


AUTHORITY  TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES 
AND  SIGN  ENROLLED  BUI^  AND 
JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DURING  RE- 
CESS 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  during  the 
recess  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  is 
authorized  to  receive  messages  from  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Pre- 


RECESS  UNTIL  TUESDAY, 
DECEMBER  S,  1963 

The  ACnNO  PRESIDE3}T  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senate,  under  its  order  of 
Wednesday  last,  will  now  recess  until  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Tuesday  next. 

Thereupon  (at  9  o'clock  and  1  minute 
ajn.)  the  Senate  took  a  recess,  under  the 
order  of  Wednesday,  November  27,  1963, 
until  Tuesday,  Dec^nber  3.  1963,  at  12 
o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSE.  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  29, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Phillpplans  4:6:  With  thanksoiving  let 
your  reqxusts  he  made  known  unto  God. 

Our  heavenly  Father,  another  Thanks- 
giving Day  h£is  come  and  gone  and  we 
have  tried  to  express  our  gratitude,  for 
throughout  the  entire  year  we  have  been 
the  beneficiaries  of  Thy  bountiful  provi- 
dence. 

With  a  hiimble  spirit  and  a  contrite 
heart  may  we  continue  to  thank  Thee  not 
only  for  our  many  blessings  and  joys, 
which  cheer  us,  but  also  for  the  trials 
and  sorrows  which  teacb  us  to  put  our 
trust  in  Thee. 

So  very  recently  we  have  been  struck 
and  stunned  by  a  terribly  hard  blow, 
causing  our  hearts  to  be  severely  bruised 
and  our  thoughts  to  flow  in  sadness,  but 
by  turning  to  Thee  we  are  finding  help 
and  healing,  and  comfort  and  courage  to 
carry  on. 

Grant  that  all  the  people  of  our  be- 
loved country  may  now  be  eager  to  join 
our  President,  our  Speaker,  and  our 
chosen  Representatives  in  pledging  anew 
our  fidelity  to  Thee  and  to  the  great  cause 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
men. 

We  are  not  asking  to  be  better  than 
others  but  to  be  better  than  ourselves  be- 
seeching Thee  that  our  own  hearts  may 
be  the  first  to  banish  bigotry,  hatred,  and 
violence  suid  to  always  choose  and  pur- 
sue the  more  excellent  way  of  brother- 
hood and  love  toward  all  mankind. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of 
Wednesday,  November  27, 1963,  was  read 
and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  without 
amendment,  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

HJl.  978.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and  add  certain 
landB  to  the  Salem  Maritime  National  His- 
toric Site  In  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2906.  An  act  to  amend  part  II  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  such 
part  for  the  emergency  transportation  of  any 
accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled  motor  ve- 
hicle In  Interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by 
towing;  and 

H.R.  5949.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  of  the  Coetllla  Creek  Compact. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concxirrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

H.R.  134.  An  act  to  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  in  Interstate  commerce  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards;  and 


Hit.  4062.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  au- 
thorizing the  transmission  and  disposition 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  of  electric 
energy  generated  at  Falcon  Dam  on  the  Rio 
Grande  to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  also  market  power  generated  at 
Amistad  Dam  on  the  Rio  Grande. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  167.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  conveyance 
under  certain  conditions  of  the  phosphate 
rights  in  certain  lands  In  the  State  of  Florida; 

S.  1878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  provid- 
ing for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaska 
into  the  Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time 
for  the  filing  of  applications  for  the  selection 
of  certain  lands  by  such  State; 

S.  20M.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
In  trust  by  the  Government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia:   and 

S.  2265.  An  act  to  amend  the  Library  Serv- 
ices Act  in  order  to  Increase  the  amount  of 
assistance  under  such  act  and  to  extend  such 
assistance  to  nonrural  areas. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  disagrees  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  6868)  entitled  "An  act  making  ap- 
propriations for  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purpKjses." 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  Senate 
amendment  No.  32  to  the  above-titled 
bill. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Senate  further  insists  on  Its  amend- 
ments in  disagreement. 


COMMUNICATION    FROM    THE 
CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives: 
OmcE  OF  THE  Clerk, 
Housx  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  27. 1963. 
The  Honorable  the  Spxakxr, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Pursuant  to  authority  granted  on 
November  27.  1963.  the  Clerk  received  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Senate  today  the  fol- 
lowing message: 

That  the  Senate  passed  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 809   entitled   "Joint  resolution  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes." 
Respectfully  yoxirs, 

Ralph  R.  Roberts, 
Clerk,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 


PROGRAM  FOR  THE  BALANCE  OF 
THE  WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  1  min- 
ute and  to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  in  order  to  ask  the  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert],  to  kindly  advise  us  of  the 


program  for  the  balance  of  this  week 
and  for  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  distinguished  Republican 
whip,  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
ArendsI,  we  have  no  further  legislative 
business  for  this  week. 

It  will  be  my  purpose,  upon  the  con- 
clusion of  this  announcement,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  go  over  until 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  program  for  next 
week  is  as  follows : 

Monday  is  Consent  Calendar  day. 
There  are  nine  suspensions,  as  follows: 

HJl.  9291,  to  provide  office  space,  sup- 
plies, and  equipment  for  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Bouvier  Kennedy,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

H.R.  6199,  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll 
Bridge  Commission. 

H.R.  8462,  Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  air- 
port. 

H.R.  9124,  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  program. 

H.R.  10,  Extension  of  civil  service  ap- 
portionment requirement  to  temporary 
summer  employment. 

H.R.  7381,  Dual  Compensation  Act. 

H.R.  9004,  transferring  control  of  Per- 
shing Hall,  Paris,  France,  to  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

H.R.  6777,  waiver  of  NSLI  premiums 
upon  becoming  disabled  prior  to  age  65. 

H.R.  7751,  land  exchange.  Hazard  Park. 
Calif. 

There  are  five  printing  authorizations 
from  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration as  follows : 

H.R.  8751,  to  print  certain  proceedings 
of  the  AMVETS  as  a  House  document. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  230  and 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  231,  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  5,000  copies 
each  of  two  committee  prints  entitled 
"Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Chari- 
table Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our 
Economy,"  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Small  Business. 

House  Concurrent  Resolution  237,  pro- 
viding for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  the  Supreme  Court  opinions  in- 
volving the  offering  of  prayers  smd  read- 
ing from  the  Bible  in  public  schools. 

House  Resolution  518,  to  print  as  a 
House  document  the  handbook  entitled 
"The  United  States  Courts." 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  the  Pri- 
vate Calendar  will  be  called;  and  also 
H.R.  6196,  to  revitalize  the  American 
cotton  industry,  which  will  be  considered 
under  an  open  rule  with  4  hours  of  gen- 
eral debate. 

On  Thursday  there  will  be  tributes  to 
our  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

This  announcement  is  made  subject  to 
the  usual  reservation  that  conference  re- 
ports may  brought  up  at  any  time  and 
any  further  program  may  be  announced 
later. 
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ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL  MONDAY 

Mr.   ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker.   I    ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 


adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  on 
Monday  next. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BocGS) .  Is  there  objection  to  t^e  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISPENSING  WITH  CALENDAR 
WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  business  in  or- 
der on  Calendar  Wednesday  next  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PROVIDINa  THE  $10  BILL  SHALL 
BEAR  THE  LIKENESS  OP  EX-PRES- 
IDENT KENNEDY  ON  ONE  SIDE, 
AND  THE  WHITE  HOUSE  ON  THE 
OTHER,  AND  THAT  50 -CENT 
PIECES  SHALL  BEAR  THE  LIKE- 
NESS OP  EX-PRESIDENT  KEN- 
NEDY ON  ONE  SIDE  AND  THE 
WHITE  HOUSE  ON  THE  OTHER 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  vaj 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
memory  of  and  out  of  respect  for  our  late 
great  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, I  have  today  introduced  two  bills. 

The  first  provides  that  |10  bills  shall 
bear  the  likeness  of  President  Kennedy 
on  one  side,  and  the  White  House  on  the 
other  side.  The  second  bill  provides  that 
the  50-cent  piece  shall  bear  the  likeness 
of  President  Kennedy  on  one  side  and 
the  White  House  on  the  other  side. 

The  reason  for  the  selection  of  these 
psui,icular  units  of  currency  to  commem- 
orate President  Kennedy,  is  that  the 
$10  bill  is  the  only  commonly  used  piece 
of  paper  currency  not  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  similarly,  the  50-cent  piece  is  the 
only  commonly  used  piece  of  metal  cur- 
rency not  bearing  a  likeness  of  a  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  honored  great 
Presidents  in  the  past  in  this  manner 
and  I  submit  that  It  is  fitting  and  proper 
that  we  do  so  today  for  our  recently  mar- 
tyred President. 


THE  LEGACY  OP  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 
There  was  no  objection- 
Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
the  following  editorial  from  the  Saturday 
Review.  Its  brilliance  and  depth  need 
no  comment  of  mine. 


Thx  Icoact  or  John  P.  KatKror 

An  American  President  Is  something  special 
In  the  world  precisely  because  American 
history  has  been  something  special.  A  na- 
tion founded  on  a  decent  respect  for  the 
opinions  of  mankind  Is  bound  to  attract 
reciprocal  sentiments.  And  when  an  Ameri- 
can President  gives  life  to  the  central  pur- 
pose buUt  into  the  design  of  that  Nation,  the 
purpose  being  to  advance  the  human  cause 
on  earth.  It  is  natural  that  profound  f eeUngs 
of  human  oneness  should  be  released. 

The  Japanese  farmer  and  his  family  who 
walked  18  miles  through  the  night  In  order 
to  stand  silently  In  front  of  the  Amerix:an 
Embassy  in  Tokyo;  the  Warsaw  busdrlver 
who,  upon  being  informed  by  a  boarding 
passenger  of  the  terrible  news,  halted  his 
vehicle  and  wept  openly:  the  elderly  woman 
In  Dublin  who  cried  because  her  own  body 
could  not  have  intercepted  the  bullet;  the 
students  who  carried  memorial  torches  in 
BerUn;  and  the  people  everywhere  who  could 
only  sit  quietly  with  their  sorrow — all  this 
is  more  than  a  world  expression  of  sympathy. 
It  is  a  reminder  of  what  this  country  is  all 
about.  It  makes  real  the  connections,  seen 
and  unseen,  between  the  United  States  and 
the  human  community — connections  that 
were  basic  in  the  thinking  of  the  men  who 
fashioned  this  Nation. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  didn't  superim- 
pose himself  upon  American  history;  he  fitted 
into  it  just  as  it  fitted  into  him.  He  didn't 
have  to  wander  through  government  archives 
looking  for  records  of  ideas  and  acts  that  had 
gone  into  the  making  of  the  American  pur- 
pose. This  knowledge  was  part  of  him  and 
he  put  it  to  work. 

Related  to  thl£  knowledge  was  the  aware- 
ness that  his  office  was  a  rep>oeltory  of  the 
hopes  erf  many  millions  of  people  everywhere 
and  not  of  Americans  alone.  He  believed 
deeply  and  often  said  that  the  national  in- 
terest and  the  human  Interest  went  together. 

At  his  command  was  immediate  oblltera- 
tive  power,  more  pxjwer  by  far  than  had  ever 
been  collected  in  one  place  at  one  time.  In 
the  American  arsenal  were  thousands  of  ex- 
plosives, some  of  which  contained  more  force 
than  all  of  the  bombs  and  shells  In  all  the 
previous  wars  in  history  put  together.  In 
toto,  this  destructive  force  represented  the 
equivalant  of  30,000  pounds  of  TNT  for  every 
human  being  on  earth. 

He  regarded  this  power  not  as  a  source 
of  true  security,  for,  as  he  said,  a  nation's 
security  could  shrink  even  as  its  atomic 
might  would  expand.  The  power — not  In 
our  hands  alone  but  In  the  hands  of  other 
nations — had  to  be  brought  under  world 
control.  It  could  not  be  unilaterally  dis- 
carded— this  would  not  create  safety  or 
sanity;  it  would  have  to  be  eliminated  as 
part  of  a  genuine  world  security  system  un- 
der law. 

In  this  sense.  John  P.  Kennedy  as  Presi- 
dent was  confronted  with  Issues  involving 
human  destiny.  Woodrow  Wilson  used  to 
say  that  his  constituents  Included  the  next 
generation.  The  question  before  John  Ken- 
nedy was  whether  there  would  be  a  n«xt 
generation  at  all — here  or  elsewhere.  This 
for  him  was  not  a  melodramatic  pact;  he  was 
not  the  melodramatic  type.  But  it  was  a 
fact  nevertheless  and  it  never  left  him.  He 
knew  that  his  Job  was  connected  to  the  whole 
of  the  human  future.  No  greater  burden  had 
to  be  sustained  by  any  man  In  the  history 
of  the  race. 

He  was  caught  between  two  worlds.  One 
was  a  New  World  trying  to  be  bom,  a  world 
in  which  human  political  evolution  might 
arrive  at  a  point  where  the  world  oould  at 
least  be  made  safe  for  its  own  diversity. 
The  other  world  was  the  old  and  volatile 
one  in  which  nations  acted  and  re«u:ted  ac- 
cording to  their  sover^n  dictates,  a  world 
in  which  superior  violence  was  often  the  only 


arbiter.  Before  the  New  World  could  be 
brought  to  full  growth,  the  Old  World  had 
to  be  subdued  or  transformed.  But  in  that 
old  world  were  thrusts  and  chumlngs,  them- 
selves the  culmination  of  a  long  historical 
development. 

John  Elennedy  came  Into  office  at  a  time 
when  most  of  the  world's  peoples  were  shop- 
ping for  a  revolution.  He  knew  he  had  to 
identify  the  United  States  with  the  desire 
for  freedom  of  a  billion  people;  he  had  to 
make  this  identification  convincing  to  those 
who  were  then  or  had  been  under  the  domi- 
nation or  control  of  the  nations  with  whom 
the  United  States  had  been  closely  linked 
for  almost  two  centuries.  He  did  everything 
he  could  to  accelerate  the  historical  proc- 
ess of  national  freedom. 

But  he  knew.  too.  that  the  Issue  went  be- 
yond independent  statehood;  it  had  to  do 
with  a  conception  of  man  himself.  Did  rnnn 
own  himself?  Was  government  instituted 
to  protect  and  cherish  the  concept  of  in- 
dividual sovereignty,  which  is  to  say,  a  free 
man?  Or  was  man  a  unit  in  a  vast  organism 
to  which  he  was  subordinate  and  secondary? 
In  either  case,  man  had  to  be  fed,  hoxued. 
educated,  developed.  These  needs  were  in- 
sistent. Which  Ideology  had  most  to  say 
to  him? 

John  Kennedy  did  not  minimiy^^  the  ex- 
tent of  the  ideological  challenge.  But  he 
knew  he  oould  not  meet  it  with  obsolete 
informatioil  and  concepts.  He  knew  that 
the  Ccanmunist  world  was  itself  in  a  condi- 
tion of  upheavaL  He  knew  how  important 
it  was  for  the  United  States  to  make  a  cor- 
rect assessment  of  these  changes,  for  the 
wrong  decisions  could  help  create  a  con- 
Junction  of  the  two  Communist  forces.  In 
this  event,  the  center  of  gravity  would  be  in 
Peiplng,  with  its  fanatical  hatred  of  the  West 
in  general  and  the  United  States  In  partic- 
ular, and  with  a  readiness  to  pursue  poUcics 
that  added  greatly  to  the  likelihood  of  nu- 
clear war. 

John  Kennedy's  policy,  therefore,  was  to 
close  off  every  possible  opening  through 
which  the  Soviet  Union  might  advance  its 
national  or  ideological  interests  to  the  detri- 
ment of  other  nations,  and  to  keep  open 
every  channel  throu^  which  sensible  ar- 
rangements by  the  two  eoimtrtes  might  be 
made  in  their  joint  Interest  and  In  the  hu- 
man interest.  One  example  of  this  policy 
was  Cuba.  Another  was  the  nuclear  test 
ban.  Both  seemed  to  point  in  starkly  op. 
posing  directions,  yet  both  were  part  of  the 
same  basic  purpose;  that  is,  a  determina- 
tion to  resist  encroachments  and  a  deter- 
mination to  explore  every  opportunity  to 
buUd  a  durable  peace. 

This  policy  was  never  better  articulated 
by  the  President  than  in  his  June  10,  196S, 
American  University  commencement  talk. 
It  tried  to  cut  through  the  insanity  of 
mounting  nuclear  stockpiles  and  mounting 
antagonisms.  It  tried  to  apply  a  hiunan 
perspective  to  grave  international  problems. 
It  tried  to  speak  directly  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple, not  lecturing  or  scolding  but  giving  full 
weight  to  their  ordeals  and  difficulties  and 
recognising  that  common  hopes  can  dis- 
solve even  the  oldest  enmities.  The  full 
text  of  this  talk  was  published  in  the  Soviet 
press. 

The  June  10  talk  led  in  a  straight  line  to 
what  was  perhaps  the  President's  greatest 
triumph  In  the  area  of  foreign  policy.  This 
was  the  successful  fight,  In  his  words,  to  get 
the  nuclear  genie  back  into  the  bottle.  He 
had  to  obtain  Soviet  adherence  to  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  and  then  he  had  to  obtain 
Senate  ratification,  and  he  did  both.  Be 
regarded  this  treaty  not  just  as  an  end  in 
Itself  but  as  a  posslbie  wedge  into  far  more 
difllcxUt  and  consequential  probleaM  be- 
tween the  two  countries. 
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QuestlonB  of  biunan  destiny,  world  politi- 
cal upheaval,  and  Ideological  struggle  were 
not  the  only  burdens  carried  by  the  young 
President.  Inside  the  United  States,  another 
historic  process  was  approaching  Its  cul- 
mination. The  American  Negro  was  emanci- 
pated from  slavery  but  not  from  humiliation. 
He  received  bis  liberation  but  not  his  rights. 
He  was  not  so  much  freed  as  cast  adrift. 
He  was  accorded  no  place  of  essential  oppor- 
tunity or  dignity.  And  the  same  gro\ind- 
swell  that  a  hundred  years  earlier  had  cul- 
minated In  what  another  martyred  President 
had  called  a  fiery  ordeal  was  beginning  to 
make  Its  tremors  felt. 

People  today  forget  that  Lincoln  was  con- 
demned by  many  of  his  contemporaries  be- 
cause he  didn't  move  faster,  because  be 
seemed  to  temporize,  because  he  spent  so 
much  energy  on  persuasion.  But  Lincoln 
knew  his  main  Job  was  to  hold  the  country 
together,  appealing  to  reasoning  people  on 
both  sides  and  trying  to  effect  a  profound 
transition  without  Insanity  or  national 
tragedy. 

The  same  men  who  have  no  hesitation  to- 
day in  acclaiming  Lincoln  for  his  leadership 
on  the  issue  of  hiunan  rights  have  no  dlffl- 
culty  in  denouncing  John  Kennedy  for  acting 
as  Lincoln  acted.  John  Kennedy  tried  to 
find  an  answer,  not  to  force  a  solution.  His 
Job,  no  less  than  Lincoln's,  was  to  keep  even 
the  bitter  and  basic  Issues  from  producing  a 
national  convulsion.  He  knew  that  funda- 
mental questions  of  human  rights  could 
not  and  should  not  be  deferred  any  longer. 
And  he  accepted  the  need  to  find  every  open- 
ing, develop  every  resource,  command  every 
initiative  in  that  direction.  But  alwajrs  in 
front  of  him,  to  paraphrase  Madison,  were 
the  purifying  but  enfeebling  limitations  to 
the  Presidential  office  in  bringing  about 
fundamental  change. 

John  Kennedy  did  not  find  an  answer  to 
the  dilemma,  any  more  than  any  of  hla 
I»redecessors  did.  He  could  state  the  moral 
Issue;  he  could  use  the  full  jxiwers  of  the 
Executive  office  and  even  of  the  National 
Guard  to  attempt  to  carry  out  the  laws;  but 
always  he  had  to  contend  with  the  raw  fact 
that  the  ultimate  power  was  in  the  hands  of 
the  people  themselves.  The  legislative  proc- 
ess was  only  one  reflection  ot  this  fact.  The 
whole  mechanism,  often  mysterious  and  al- 
wajrs  intricate,  by  which  an  idea  gains  ac- 
ceptance and  becomes  living  history,  was 
another. 

If  the  people  looked  to  the  President,  the 
President  looked  no  less  to  the  people.  He 
knew  that  on  most  big  issues  he  would  be 
helpless  without  them.  Not  that  he  ex- 
pected public  opinion  to  define  every  great 
question,  carry  It  fcM-ward,  move  it  trium- 
phantly through  the  Congress,  and  deliver  It 
to  him  for  final  signature.  He  saw  his  role 
and  the  role  of  public  opinion  as  a  process  of 
creative  interaction.  He  accepted  the  Job 
of  stating  the  case  and  giving  it  the  proper 
degree  of  urgency.  But  the  public  also  had 
the  Job  to  respond — one  way  or  the  other. 

James  Bryce,  in  his  study  of  American  in- 
stitutions a  half  century  ago,  called  atten- 
tion to  the  relative  ease  with  which  the  dem- 
ocratic process  could  be  overloaded  with 
pressure  groups — to  the  point  where  the 
process  would  have  difficulty  in  fxmctloning. 
By  the  time  John  F.  Kennedy  came  to  the 
White  House,  the  Presidency  had  become  less 
a  powerful  pivotal  station  for  affecting  his- 
tory than  an  arena  for  the  most  complicated 
balancing  act  in  modern  times.  One  set  of 
pressures  had  to  be  weighed  constantly 
against  another.  Movement  in  one  direction 
was  Inunediately  met  by  resistance  from  an- 
other. Even  the  smallest  legislative  Journey 
was  a  vast  exercise  of  multiple  force,  pulling 
or  pushing. 

The  original  design  for  the  Presidency  had 
called  for  a  proper  number  of  checkpoints  on 


the  Executive  power,  but  it  never  anticipated 
that  ultimately  the  checks  and  pressures 
would  multiply  to  the  point  where  the  Pres- 
ident would  spend  most  ot  his  life  running 
a  gantlet. 

To  sustain  this  kind  of  battering,  a  man 
must  have  love  for  his  Job  or  a  superhuman 
disposition.  John  Kennedy  had  both.  It  is 
doubtful  that  any  President  ever  paid  more 
attention  to  his  homework  or  tried  harder  to 
comprehend  the  full  dimensions  and  all  the 
implications  of  any  decision  he  had  to  make. 
His  press  conferences  were  remarkable  dem- 
onstrations of  a  man  in  full  command  of  his 
office,  prepared  to  answer  questions  covering 
literally  hundreds  of  topics.  Generally,  he 
would  begin  by  making  sure  he  had  under- 
stood the  question  thoroughly.  He  would 
state  the  arguments  against  his  position, 
frequently  better  than  they  had  been  stated 
by  an  opponent.  Then  he  would  proceed 
to  meet  these  arguments  one  by  one,  not 
by  characterizing  them  but  by  providing 
relevant  fact.  He  rarely  left  a  sentence  or 
an  idea  uncompleted.  And  always  there 
was  the  effort  to  state  a  problem  in  reason- 
able terms  In  a  way  that  might  appeal  to 
reasonable  men. 

The  key  to  John  Kennedy  was  that  he 
was  in  the  American  rationalist  tradition. 
Not  every  problem  had  an  answer  but  every 
problem  bad  its  origins  and  component 
parts,  each  of  which  called  for  weighing  and 
grading,  and  all  of  which  were  related  to  one 
another  in  a  way  that  Increased  the  prob- 
ability of  a  workable  answer. 

The  American  Founding  Fathers  believed 
that  a  government,  like  man  himself,  was 
highly  delicate  and  had  to  be  carefully  nur- 
tured. The  result  was  an  ingenious  system 
under  which  the  individual  had  greater  pro- 
tection against  excesses  or  encroachments  by 
officialdom  than  existed  almost  anywhere 
else  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  the  design  was  not  without  its  in- 
evitable flaws.  The  rationalist  Founding 
Fathers  did  everything  they  could  to  pro- 
tect the  individual  against  government,  but 
they  had  no  way  of  protecting  government 
against  the  irrational  iiullvldual. 

One  man  with  a  g\in  could  create  chaos, 
could  shatter  the  brain  of  the  man  whose  de- 
cisions were  critical  to  the  life  of  that  com- 
munity, and  could  lay  a  burden  of  grief 
on  the  hearts  of  millions. 

Confronted  with  this  fact,  some  people 
now  wonder  whether  the  rational  design 
ought  not  somehow  be  changed.  Some  may 
even  say  that  the  design  is  no  longer  work- 
able. John  Kennedy  would  be  the  first  to 
remind  them  that  not  even  the  most  to- 
talitarian society  can  protect  itself  alto- 
gether against  a  man  with  a  gun.  Indeed, 
with  his  sense  of  history,  he  would  be  cer- 
tain to  point  out  that  totalitarianism  al- 
most automatically  fosters  such  violence,  for 
that  Is  often  the  only  way  to  change  it. 

Is  there  then  nothing  we  can  do  to  halt 
and  expunge  the  obscene  and  spreading 
violence?  Is  there  no  way  to  keep  the  face 
of  the  Nation  from  being  pockmarked  and 
blistered  by  men  putting  their  tempers  to 
triggers?  Is  the  shape  of  America  to  be  de- 
termined by  a  barroom  brawl? 

There  is  something  we  can  do. 

We  can  reexamine  the  indifference  to 
violence  In  everyday  life. 

We  can  ask  ourselves  why  we  tolerate  and 
encourage  the  glorification  of  violence  in  the 
things  that  amuse  us  and  entertain  us. 

We  can  ponder  our  fascination  with  bru- 
tality as  exhibited  hour  after  hour  on  tele- 
vision or  on  the  covers  of  a  thousand  books 
and  magazines. 

We  can  ask  why  our  favorite  gifts  to  chil- 
dren are  toy  murder  weapons. 

We  can  ask  whether  we  are  creating  an 
atmosphere  congenial  to  the  splrallng  of 
violence  until  finally  it  reaches  a  point  where 


living  history  is  mauled  and  even  our  casual- 
ness  toward  it  is  pierced. 

We  can  resensltlze  oxirselves  to  the  reality 
of  human  pain  and  the  fragility  of  human 
life. 

There  is  something  else  we  can  do  at  a  time 
of  emptiness  and  national  deprivation. 

We  can  be  bigger  than  we  are.  We  can 
rise  above  the  saturating  trivia,  redefine  our 
pxirposes,  and  bring  to  bear  on  problems  that 
combination  of  reason,  sensitivity,  and  vision 
that  gives  a  civilization  its  forward  move- 
ment. Our  Ideals  are  all  right,  W.  Macnell 
Dixon  once  said,  but  they  are  unreal  until 
they  become  articulate. 

We  can  give  not  Just  added  protection  but 
added  dignity  to  public  office  and  reduce  the 
sense  of  loneliness  of  public  servants  who 
are  regarded  as  easy  game  for  the  predatory 
attacks  of  extremists. 

The  best  defense  against  m\ishrooming 
madness  is  to  carry  on,  to  strengthen  the 
belief  in  a  rational  society  and  in  the  natural 
sanity  and  goodness  of  man,  to  take  all  rea- 
sonable precautions  but  not  to  allow  the 
precautions  to  distort  or  disfigure  our  lives. 
"The  fact  that  reason  too  often  falls,"  Alfred 
North  Whitehead  said,  "does  not  give  fair 
ground  for  the  hysterical  conclusion  that 
It  never  works." 

The  sense  of  tragedy  over  the  assassination 
of  the  President  will  not  soon  be  dispelled, 
but  in  due  time  we  may  find  warrant  for 
some  consolation  in  the  fact  of  orderly  suc- 
cession, a  miracle  in  itself,  built  into  the 
structure  of  Government.  Even  more  basic 
is  the  fact  that  there  is  nothing  to  stop  the 
American  people  from  giving  life  to  the  Ideas 
and  purposes  of  the  man  whose  memory  they 
now  cherish.  The  loss  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
becomes  a  total  one  only  if  o\u-  understand- 
ing of  what  he  tried  to  do  is  emptied  from 
our  minds. 

One  of  the  unique  characteristics  of  a  free 
society  is  that  it  can  assign  immortality  to 
a  concept,  an  Ideal,  a  set  of  working  prin- 
ciples. If  the  Impact  of  John  Kennedy  is 
confined  to  the  circumstances  of  his  death, 
then  the  tragedy  is  Indeed  a  total  one.  But 
if  there  is  accord  with  his  purposes,  then 
this  may  be  a  solvent  for  our  grief. 

John  Kennedy  believed  in  peace.  He  be- 
lieved in  freedom.  He  saw  no  conflict  be- 
tween the  two.  He  believed  In  the  creative 
potential  of  the  Individual  man.  He  believed 
in  the  reality  of  hope.  He  relished  laughter 
and  the  vigorous  life  of  the  mind.  He  loved 
life,  and  by  life  he  did  not  mean  segregated 
life;  he  meant  all  life.  He  believed  in 
thought.  He  believed  in  reasonable  ex- 
change. He  recognized  obligations  to  people 
not  yet  born — to  help  provide  them  with  a 
good  earth  and  a  decent  world. 

The  ultimate  tragedy  of  a  man  is  repre- 
sented not  by  death  but  by  the  things  he 
tried  to  bring  to  life  that  are  burled  with 
him.  The  legacy  of  John  Kennedy  can  be  a 
large  one — if  that  is  the  way  the  American 
people  wish  it  to  be. — Norman  Cousins. 


JOHN  FTTZOERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know 
that  all  of  our  congressional  offices  have 
been  deluged  by  mail  from  our  constit- 
uents expressing  their  very  deep  feelings 
over  the  death  of  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent. All  of  these  people  have  been 
bound  together  to  share  the  overwhelm- 
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ing  grief  that  our  Nation  and  the  world 
has  experienced.  Many  of  these  expres- 
sions of  sorrow  have  been  shown  in 
poetry.  Under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude in  the  Record  two  ix>ems  that  came 
across  my  desk  this  morning. 

Rev.  Thomas  F.  Curran,  pastor  of  St. 
Patrick's  Church  and  chaplain  of  Elder 
Council  Knights  of  Columbus  in  Chicopee 
Falls,  Mass.,  composed  and  delivered  at 
the  Elder  Council  memorial  service  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  on  Sunday  No- 
vember 24, 1963,  the  following  poem : 
In  Mkmoriaii 

A  new  frontier  for  him  is  crossed. 

Pray  God  he's  gained  a  goal 
He  richly  earned  while  we  have  lost 

A  leader  with  a  soul 
Whose  Intellect  and  noble  wlU 

Sought  only  love  and  peace 
The  heart  of  every  man  to  flll 

That  wars  and  hate  might  cease. 

A  leader  he  was  naught  to  gain 

For  self,  who  needed  naught, 
Happy  and  In  an  Instant  slain 

By  one  with  hatred  fraught. 
A  nation  grieves,  a  nation  reels, 

A  nation  kneels  to  pray 
For  one   whose   honest,   strong   appeals 

Were  for  a  better  day. 

So  valued  and  so  hl^ly  priced 

A  life,  with  much  to  g^ve. 
Is  taken  much  like  that  of  Christ 

Who  died  that  mem  might  live. 
Freed  from  the  prison  with  white  walls 

That  claims  a  man's  whole  being 
Where  the  whole  welfare  stands  or  falls 

Of  men  who  are  unseeing. 

Pray  God  that  as  his  body's  free 

From  care  and  long  endeavor 
So  may  his  noble  soul  now  be 

To  live  with  Thee  forever. 
The  flag  he  loved  flies  at  half-mast 

Alight  from  lamps  above. 
Pray  God  with  him  all  hatred  dies 

And  men  may  learn  to  love. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  poem  comes 
from  Joseph  A.  Novak,  formerly  of 
Chicopee,  Mass.,  and  now  of  Santurce. 
PR.: 

In  Dallas 
A  shot  rang  out  in  Dallas 

That  traveled  'round  the  globe 
And  struck  a  billion  hearts  and  more 

From  Cape  Cod  to  Nairobi. 

Fur  a  great  man  fell  in  Dallas 

A  man  whose  life  was  good, 
A  noble  soul  whose  words  and  deeds 

On  earth  spelled  brotherhood. 

Then  a  cry  went  up  In  Dallas 

And  in  each  city  and  nation 
Condemning  this  wanton  and  senseless  act 

And  recording  earth's  Indignation. 

But  prejudice  In  Dallas, 

Hatred  and  greed  in  all  men. 
Were  the  real  cause  of  a  mart3rrdom 

Which  may  well  occur  again. 

For  the  guilt  of  a  man  in  Dallas 
Was  the  guilt  of  men  everywhere. 

And  so  it  wUl  be  forevearmore 
Until  man  can  love  and  share. 

Only  then  may  one  say  In  Dallas 

Only  then  can  mankind  acclaim 
That  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

Did  not  die  in  vain. 


v? 


MRS.  JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.    BOLAND.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  Ijo  extend  my  remarks 


at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  these 
sorrowful  days  have  seen  a  performance 
of  poise  and  courage  that  has  won  the 
admiration  of  the  entire  world.  In  this 
tragic  hour,  the  gentleness,  the  grandeur 
and  grace  of  this  remarkable  woman 
have  inspired  the  people,  not  alone  of 
our  grieving  Nation,  but  everywhere. 
Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald  Keimedy  has  given 
the  country  an  example  of  self-posses- 
sion and  love  which  death  itself  could 
not  destroy.  What  a  remarkable,  truly 
majestic  figure  she  has  been  all  through 
this  torrent  of  tragedy,  turmoil  and  tears. 

Mr.  Speaker,  editorial  writers,  news- 
paper columnists,  and  broadcasters 
throughout  the  world  have  marveled  at 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  all  have  written 
and  spoken  many  moving  tributes.  The 
Holyoke  (Mass.)  Daily  Transcript  has 
given  us  one  of  the  most  eloquent  trib- 
utes, "An  Unforgettable  First  Lady,"  and 
I,  under  unanimous  consent,  include  it  in 
the  Record  at  this  point: 

An  UNroaGETTABLE  PIBST  Laot 

How  is  a  President  to  be  mourned? 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  shown  the  Nation 
how.  And  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
watching  her  pass  through  shocking  ordeal, 
have  had  their  feelings  pass  from  pity,  to 
wonder,  to  admiration,  to  pride,  and  flnally 
to  gratitude.  She  has  given  us  a  priceless 
remembrance  of  her  husband  and  of  a  great 
lady's  courage. 

This  very  young  and  very  gentle  person 
would  be  an  aristocrat  in  another  country 
and  she  follows  the  aristocratic  tradition  of 
self-disclpUne.  Though  privilege  has  failed 
to  shelter  her  from  a  series  of  tragic  losses, 
Mrs.  Kennedy  has  not  shed  a  public  tear. 
Humble  in  her  acceptance  of  an  experience 
which  mxist  drain  every  ounce  of  her  physical 
strength,  she  has  been  shinlngly  jn-oud  In 
leading  a  nation's  tribute  to  a  fine  man, 
her  husband. 

The  dignity,  the  warmth,  the  taste  that 
have  attended  the  events  since  Dallas  have 
had  much  of  their  origin  in  the  instinctive 
rightness  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  decisions.  She 
has  refused  to  let  her  anguish  keep  her  from 
the  wifely  duties  attending  death.  Her 
thoughtfulness  will  be  thankfully  remem- 
bered. 

Her  charm,  her  gaiety,  her  style — all  of 
which  have  endeared  her  to  people  In  this 
country  and  beyond  it — she  managed  to  turn 
these  to  her  country's  service  when  she  was 
First  Lady.  It  was  one  of  the  happiest  sur- 
prises of  her  husband's  administration  that 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  whose  distaste  for  political 
hurly-burly  was  well  known,  found  a  lasting 
way  to  put  her  talents  to  the  country's  serv- 
ice as  diplomat,  hostess,  patroness  of  the 
arts,  and  particularly  as  fairy  godmother  of 
a  reborn  White  House. 

Indeed  before  tragedy  struck,  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  had  given  us  some  glimpse  of  the 
depths  of  her  ability  to  rise  to  the  demands 
made  of  her.  The  American  people  weep 
that  this  last  dreadful  claim  has  been  made 
upon  her,  yet  they  should  borrow  from  her 
the  gallantry  that  she  has  shown  an  admir- 
ing world  these  last  few  days. 

For  as  she  has  moved  through  these  bleak 
days,  her  dignity  has  supported  all  those 
around  her.  It  seems  to  have  parsed  even 
into  the  little  girl  at  her  side,  whose  bravery 
would  make  her  father  proud. 


A  grateful  nation  prays  that  the  future 
wiU  be  kind  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  who 
has  so  much  more  Ufe  to  live,  and  to  whom 
the  people  of  this  country  owe  so  much. 


SYMPATHY  FROM  ABROAD 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
f  rwn  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take 
this  time  today  to  share  with  you  a  letter 
I  received  from  a  very  dear  friend.  It 
w£is  my  great  privilege  some  years  ago  to 
study  in  Great  Britain  where  I  worked 
with  the  distinguished  Prof.  S.  O.  Ray- 
bould  of  the  University  of  Leeds.  He 
writes  from  Leeds,  England : 

The  Universitt,  Leeds. 

November  25. 1963. 

Deae  jEir:  I  feel  I  m\ut  write  at  this  time 
to  at  least  some  of  my  American  friends 
to  send  oui  profound  sympathy  to  you  in 
your  terrible  loss.  Throughout  this  country 
there  is  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  grief  and 
bereavement,  and  sense  of  tragedy,  such  as 
we  felt  when  Hugh  Gaitsklll  died — perhaps 
even  deeper;  and  an  awareness,  of  course,  of 
the  greater  loss  to  the  whole  world.  But 
beyond  aU  that.  I'm  sure  there  Is  great 
sympathy  for  the  people  of  America,  as  well 
as  for  the  President's  famUy  and  bouaehold, 
such  as  can  rarely,  if  ever,  have  been  felt  by 
the  people  of  one  country  for  those  of  an- 
other. 

I  wish  there  was  more  I  could  say.  But  I 
suppose  it's  a  measure  of  the  tragedy  that 
there  isn't. 

Yours  most  sincerely. 

Snt. 


OUR  IMAGE  TARNISHED  HERE  AND 
ABROAD:  JOINT  HOUSE-SENATE 
COMMITTEE  NEEDED 

Mr.  GOODEIX.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
to  express  my  concern  and  I  think  the 
concern  of  a  great  many  of  our  colleagues 
that  this  Congress  not  start  running  in 
all  directions  with  various  committees 
and  subcommittees  investigating  the  cir- 
cumstances surrounding  the  tragic  hap- 
penings of  last  week.  I  hope  that  we 
will  have  a  joint  committee  established 
at  the  highest  level  which  can,  with 
prestige  and  with  dignity,  explore  all 
the  facts,  implications,  and  significance 
of  those  dreadful  occurrences  and  re- 
port openly  to  the  country  and  to  the 
world.  I  would  hope  that  our  leader- 
ship will  see  to  it  that  the  Senate  and 
the  House  do  not  start  elbowing  for  posi- 
tion or  have  any  competition  between 
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one  subcommittee  and  another  or  one 
committee  and  another.  This  is  a  mat- 
ter that  deserves  attention  at  the  very 
highest  level  of  our  Gtovemment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  10  years  ago,  a  then 
obscure  American  author  said  in  an- 
other connection: 

This  iB  s  personal  day.  a  terrible  day.  the 
day  to  which  his  entire  sojourn  has  been 
tending.  It  la  the  day  he  realizes  there  are 
no  untroubled  countries  In  the  fearfully 
troubled  world.  That  the  tensions  of  Amer- 
ican life  as  well  as  the  poeslbUltles,  are  tre- 
mendous Is  certainly  not  even  a  question. 
The  time  has  come  Ood  knows  for  us  to 
examine  ourselves,  but  we  can  only  do  this 
If  we  are  willing  to  free  ourselves  of  the 
myth  of  America  and  try  to  find  out  what 
Is  really  happening  here. 

These  words  might  aptly  describe  any 
one  of  the  last  7  days.  It  is  my  fervent 
hope  that  each  of  us  here,  and  all  other 
Americans,  have  so  reflected  in  the 
course  of  this  trying  week.  For  James 
Baldwin  was  describing  In  those  words 
the  title  of  his  essay,  "The  Discovery  of 
What  It  Means  To  Be  an  American." 
America,  her  system,  and  her  people 
stand  today  with  their  souls  bared  before 
the  world  and  each  other  as  never  before. 

The  New  York  correspondent  for 
Pravda,  Boris  Strelnikov,  told  his  read- 
ers on  Sunday  past: 

Definite  quarters  are  now  striving  to  cover 
up  the  traces  of  the  bloody  crime  and  xise 
the  tragic  death  of  the  President  for  stirring 
up  antl-SovIet  and  anti-Cuban  hysteria. 

A  Tass  dispatch  followed  up  with  a 
list  of  what  it  called  "fully  Justified  ques- 
tions to  which  the  Dallas  police  gave  no 
answers." 
In  London,  the  Dally  Telegraph  said: 
The  killing  of  Oswald  closed  nothing  ex- 
cept the  main  doorway,  untU  then  stUl  open, 
to  the  whole  truth.  It  opened  the  door  to 
every  sort  of  rumor  and  insinuation  that  evU 
men  can  Invent  to  serve  their  own  ends. 

"Was  Lee  Oswald  perhmM  the  man 
who  knew  too  much?"  queried  the  So- 
cialist Party's  organ,  Voorult  from  Bel- 
gium. In  the  Beirut  Daily,  Al  Hadaf 
raised  the  identical  question. 

The  Washington  Post  foreign  service 
reports  that  33  percent  of  the  French 
public  interviewed  believed  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  been  "murdered  by  a 
racist  organization"  and  only  10  percent 
believed  the  assassination  was  related  to 
a  pro-Castro  organization.  More  sig- 
nificantly, well  over  half  of  the  French 
public  believed  that  "Ruby  shot  Oswald 
to  stop  investigation  of  the  crime." 
These  things  require  an  answer. 

It  Is  not  strange  that  the  opinion  mak- 
ers elsewhere  express  grave  concern  for 
the  Integrity  of  our  system.  Our  own 
New  York  Times  commented  editorially : 

The  Dallas  authorities,  abetted  and  en- 
couraged by  the  newspaper,  television,  and 
radio  press,  trampled  on  every  principle  of 
justice  In  their  handling  of  Lee  H.  Oswald. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  to  phrase  the  many 
questions  being  asked  by  our  own  people 
about  those  now  infamous  48  hours.  We 
are  all  aware  that  they  are  many,  serious 
and  some  say  even  sufficient  to  shake  the 
very  foundations  of  belief  in  the  validity 
of  our  system. 


Obviously  had  there  been  Jurisdiction 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  assert  it- 
self, much  of  the  doubt  and  suspicion 
would  not  have  been  aroused  and  hope- 
fully it  might  all  have  been  laid  to  rest 
by  competent  investigation  and  adequate 
safeguards  for  the  constitutional  rights 
of  the  accused  assassin.  Three  stories 
from  the  local  press  spell  out  in  detail 
only  a  few  of  the  many  doubts  and  un- 
answered questions.  News:  "Dallas  Is 
Full  of  Questions":  Post:  "Dallas  Pros- 
ecutor Discusses  State's  Case  Against 
Oswald";  News:  "FBI  Wants  To  Know." 

Editorial  comment  in  the  Nation  car- 
ries almost  a  single  theme.  The  views 
expressed  by  such  diverse  commentators 
as  Richard  Wilson,  Max  Freedman,  Wil- 
liam P.  Buckley,  Jr..  Doris  Fleeson.  Ralph 
McOill,  Walter  Lippmann,  Richard 
Stames.  and  Henry  J.  Taylor,  dramati- 
cally illustrate  this  point.  Some  explore 
the  depth  of  concern,  confusion,  and 
question  raised  in  the  public  mind  as  the 
state  of  the  Nation  and  the  possibility 
that  the  system  under  which  we  live  is 
crumbling,  but  each  appeals  for  the 
eradication  of  hate.  Hate  is  a  horrible 
human  emotion.  It  must  be  controlled, 
moderated,  understood,  emd  intelligently 
attacked.  But  if  the  survival  of  our 
country  depended  upon  the  complete 
eradication  of  hate  and  bigotry,  we 
would  not  have  survived  into  the  19th 
century.  Such  is  the  measure  of  public 
confusion.  We  must  realize  that  the 
threat  to  our  national  existence  stems 
not  so  much  from  hate  as  from  the 
frightening  loss  of  self-discipline  long 
evident  at  every  level  of  our  society. 
That  is  the  essence  of  the  social  process 
by  which  hate  becomes  violence.  De- 
mocracy, to  which  discipline  from  with- 
out Is  repugnant,  demands  an  increas- 
ingly high  level  of  discipline  from  within 
on  the  part  of  each  individual  citizen. 
The  doubts,  the  misconceptions,  the 
suspicions,  the  fears  which  all  of  these 
expressions  of  (H>inlon  reflect  must  be 
faced.  They  must  be  faced — then  an- 
swered, corrected,  or  dispelled  by  those 
of  us  who  have  been  sent  here  by  the 
American  people  to  see  that  the  Ameri- 
can system  shall  endure. 

What  then  must  we  do?  First  we  must 
do  what  was  not,  for  some  inexplicable 
reason,  done  a  decade  ago  when  Presi- 
dent Truman  was  the  Intended  victim  of 
an  assassin.  Nor  was  it  done  when  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  sitting  in  this  Cham- 
ber were  the  victims  of  bullets  from  the 
galleries.  We  must  evolve  comprehensive 
legislation  to  deal  intelligently  with  this 
problem,  clearly  vesting  the  jurisdiction 
to  investigate  such  crimes  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Such  offenses  must  be 
cognizable  as  crimes  against  the  United 
States.  It  is  not  enough  simply  to  enact 
legislation  of  the  character  that  has  al- 
ready been  introduced.  Nor  Is  it  enough 
to  hold  hearings  on  what  has  already 
come  to  pass.  The  murder  or  assault  on 
the  person  of  an  elected  or  high  appoint- 
ive official  of  this  Government  has  far- 
reaching  implications.  We  have  pain- 
fully, if  belatedly,  learned  that  lesson. 
I  hope.  The  more  Important  the  office, 
the  more  dire  the  implications,  and,  as 


we  have  witnessed,  the  more  extensive 
the  impact.  We  must  evaluate  and 
clearly  spell  out  the  handling  of  these  in- 
vestigations so  that  there  Is  no  confu- 
sion, no  possible  suspicion  of  suppression 
of  evidence:  no  denial  of  Individual 
rights.  There  must  be  orderly  process 
so  that  national  and  world  confidence 
will  not  be  unnecessarily  shaken. 

We  must  not  stop  there.  Assassination 
of  a  public  official  suggests  always  the 
possibility  of  a  broad  attack  on  the  ma- 
chinery of  government.  We  can  ill  afford 
the  loss  of  one  iota  of  evidence  which 
might  shed  light  on  the  scope  and  sig- 
nificance of  the  act  in  terms  of  the  na- 
tional security.  Similarly,  the  machin- 
ery for  the  protection  of  the  most  Im- 
IX)rtant  officials  of  our  Government  de- 
serves more  adequate  attention  than  the 
few  lines  of  statute  which  charge  the 
Secret  Service  with  the  duty  of  protect- 
ing the  lives  of  the  President  and  the 
Vice  President.  It  is  said  that  the  Chief 
of  the  Secret  Service  holds  the  power  to 
overrule  the  President  on  questions  af- 
fecting his  security.  I  ask.  where  is  that 
power  spelled  out  In  law.  As  a  practical 
matter,  it  does  not,  and  perhaps  cannot, 
exist.  If  this  power  is  to  exist  it  should 
be  clearly  defined. 

I  would  remind  this  House  that  the 
Constitution  clearly  vests  In  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  primary  Jurisdiction 
relating  to  matters  regarding  the  Presi- 
dency. It  is  here  that  a  bill  of  impeach- 
ment must  originate ;  it  is  here  that  the 
election  of  a  President  must  be  held, 
should  the  electors  fail  to  find  a  majority. 
Clearly  we  would  be  derelict  should  we 
fall  to  participate  In  the  proceedings 
which  must  ensue  to  cleanse  the  past  and 
provide  for  the  future. 

It  is  for  these  reasons,  among  others, 
that  I  introduced  Wednesday  a  resolu- 
tion calling  for  the  establishment  of  a 
joint  committee  of  both  Houses  to  in- 
vestigate the  matters  of  which  I  speak 
in  their  entirety.  There  can  be  no  ques- 
tion that  there  should  be  one  compre- 
hensive investigation,  yet  these  matters 
fall  under  the  jurisdiction  of  at  least 
three  committees  In  this  House  alone. 
There  is  no  point  in  duplication  of  effort. 
In  the  words  of  the  majority  whip,  the 
investigation  should  be  "blue  ribbon." 
Both  the  Daily  News  and  the  Washington 
Post  have  called  for  one  comprehensive 
investigation.  In  the  words  of  the  Post, 
we  must  "give  the  country  a  comprehen- 
sive view  of  the  crime  and  why  it  hap- 
pened. It  would  be  Incredib^  short- 
sighted to  permit  this  solemn  task  to  be 
botched  by  a  series  of  self-starting  in- 
vestigations." I  will  only  add  the  words 
of  Crosby  S.  Noyes  writing  for  the  Eve- 
ning Star  from  Paris: 

A  decent  respect  to  the  opinions  of  man- 
kind requires  that  the  case  against  President 
Kennedy's  assassin,  closed  so  prematurely  by 
the  Dallas  police,  be  reopened  to  the  fullest 
public  Inspection.  Until  It  is  proved  that 
he  could  not  have  been  framed  with  the 
evidence,  suspicion  and  rumors  will  continue 
to  cause  inestimable  damage  to  the  Image 
of  American  justice. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  require  a  committee 
at  the   highest   level   of   the   Congress 
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broadly  representative  of  the  entire  mem- 
bership, to  handle  this  fateful  investi- 
gation and  report. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 

Nov. 37, 1963) 

Press  Around  World  Finds  U.S. 

IMAGK  TARNI8HXD 

The  leftwlng  Paris  newspaper  Liberation 
displayed  a  cartoon  yesterday  spelling  out  the 
State  of  Texas  in  pictures : 

T — a  gallows. 

E — three  pistols. 

X — cross  out  the  Statue  of  Liberty. 

A — a  Klansman's  hood. 

S — a  dollar  sign. 

In  editorials,  articles  and  photographs  the 
same  picture  was  driven  home  yesterday 
around  the  world. 

The  death  of  President  Kennedy  produced 
shock  and  a  touching  sense  of  loss  In  the 
world  press;  the  slaying  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
before  the  eyes  of  millions  of  television  view- 
ers and  scores  of  Dallas  policemen  produced 
a  mounting  torrent  of  Indignant  and  undis- 
guised distaste. 

In  London,  the  conservative  Dally  Tele- 
graph expressed  the  feelings  of  moderate 
minded  Britishers.    It  wrote: 

"There  was  only  one  way  in  which  the 
Dallas  security  forces  could  add  one  lota  to 
the  Immeasurable  calamity  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's murder.  That  was  by  permitting  the 
alleged  murderer  to  be  murdered  In  his  turn. 
The  laxity  which  allowed  this  to  happen  was 
almost  unbelievable.  So  was  the  monu- 
mental absurdity  of  the  Dallas  police  chief's 
statement  that  the  c«se  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's murder  was  'now  closed.'  " 

"The  killing  of  Oswald  closed  nothing  ex- 
cept the  main  doorway,  until  then  still  open, 
to  the  whole  truth.  It  opened  the  door  to 
every  sort  of  rumor  and  Insinuation  that  evil 
men  can  Invent  to  serve  their  own  ends." 

Newspapers  In  Europe  have  widely  re- 
printed an  editorial  from  Monday's  New  York 
Times  in  which  it  said  that  "the  DaUas  au- 
thorities, abetted  and  encouraged  by  the 
newspaper,  television  and  radio  press, 
trampled  on  every  principle  of  Justice  In  their 
handling  of  Lee  H.  Oswald." 

The  Dally  Worker,  organ  of  the  British 
Communist  Party,  front-paged  excerpts  from 
the  editorial. 

The  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  In  Its  "To- 
night" television  program  Monday  replayed 
an  unflattering  program  that  It  recently 
showed  about  Texas  with  special  attention 
to  Dallas  and  the  fact  that  Texas,  where  you 
can  buy  a  gun  as  easily  as  a  pack  of  cigar- 
tttes,  had  the  highest  murder  rate  In  the 
United  States. 

The  London  Dally  Mall  reminded  readers 
In  an  editorial  that  In  Texas  guns  are  bought 
and  sold  like  cans  of  peas. 

The  Dally  Mall  said  the  tragedy  revealed 
an  appalling  undercurrent  of  violence  In 
American  Ufe.  especlaUy  in  the  South  and 
more  especially  in  Texas. 

Britons  who  for  decades  have  told  each 
other  Texans  are  the  kind  of  Americans  we 
like  best  were  stunned  at  the  assassination, 
and  one  newspaper  datellned  Its  foreign  cor- 
respondent's story  from  the  broken  heart  of 
Te;(as. 

Britain's  Manchester  Guardian  said  Jokes 
about  Texans  will  never  again  seem  funny. 
The  trouble  with  the  Image  of  the  Texan  Is 
the  six-shooter  at  the  waist. 

"Texans  have  often  made,  or  implied,  a 
boast  of  lawlessness,"  the  newspaper  added. 
"It  cannot  be  wondered  that,  in  such  an 
atmosphere,  potential  assassins  are  tempted 
to  make  their  madness  come  true." 

The  Hamburg  Die  Welt  said  police  han- 
dling of  the  Kennedy  and  the  Oswald  cases 
left  a  forest  of  question  marks.  The  Lisbon 
Diarlo  Popular  spoke  of  too  many  mysterious 


facets.  The  London  DaUy  Mall  told  of  whis- 
pers that  Oswald  was  a  tool  who  was 
liquidated. 

In  The  Hague,  the  Dutch  newspaper  Alge- 
meen  Dagblad  said  the  terrible  carelessness 
of  the  Dallas  police  cast  another  shadow 
across  the  whole  affair  and  said  by  parading 
America's  most  hated  man  before  television 
they  opened  the  door  to  all  sorts  of  stispl- 
clons. 

In  Germany,  the  Hamburger  Echo  said 
"Dallas  police  had  an  understandable  inter- 
est In  producing  any  suspect  as  quickly  as 
possible,  while  the  rest  of  the  country  doubts 
that  Oswald  was  the  only  or  even  the  real 
assassin."  It  said  Oswald's  murder  raised 
suspicions  that  would  make  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination a  gang  plot. 

The  Frankfurt  Abendpoet  said  Chief 
Curry's  declaration  the  case  was  closed  was 
pitiful  and  asked.  "What  was  closed? 
Nothing." 

n  Glomo  of  Milan  said  the  Dallas  police 
"showed  themselves  to  the  world  In  a  tragic- 
comic  sketch  •  •  •  and  topped  off  the  job 
with  their  chief  quietly  stating  that  the  case 
was  closed  by  the  assassination  of  the 
assassin." 

"Is  Oswald's  shooting  political  or  emo- 
tional?" Belgium's  Christian  Democrat  La 
Cite  wrote.  "Was  It  ordered  by  a  political 
group  or  a  criminal  organization?  Did  some- 
one want  to  silence  Oswald,  who  could  be 
nothing  else  than  a  hired  killer?" 

"What  If  Oswald  was  Innocent?"  Vienna's 
Independent  Die  Presse  asked.  "What  If  he 
was  only  a  victim  of  that  spiral  of  panic  evi- 
dent among  police  who.  after  having  become 
guilty  of  negligence  in  protecting  Kennedy's 
life,  might  have  been  driven  to  find  a  mur- 
derer at  once  and  at  all  costs  and  pro- 
nounced Oswald  guUty.  Considering  the 
position  of  the  Dallas  police,  Oswald  might 
have  been  the  Ideal  culprit." 

The  Soviet  Government  newspaper  Izvestla 
commented  on  the  Oswald  slaying  In  an 
article  headlined  "Texas  and  Telstar."  Izves- 
tla said  that  one  of  the  wonders  of  the  Ameri- 
can space  progress,  the  Telstar  satellite,  "has 
revealed  to  Russian  eyes  scenes  that  one 
would  have  thought  could  only  have  taken 
place  In  grim  medieval  Spain." 

The  Straits  Times  of  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Malaysia,  blamed  the  killing  of  Oswald  partly 
on  American  demands  for  news  coverage — 
"otherwise  the  stage  would  not  have  been 
set  so  conveniently  for  Judge  Lynch." 

Most  of  the  foreign  press  applauded  re- 
ports that  both  State  and  Federal  Investi- 
gations had  been  ordered  into  the  double 
killings  to  clear  the  air  of  mystery.  But  few 
editorialists  seemed  to  feel  that  even  the 
true  facts  could  add  much  luster  to  what  has 
become  a  sadly  tarnished  U.S.  image. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Evening  Star, 

Nov.  26.  1963] 

World  Needs  All  the  Facts 

(By  Crosby  S.  Noyes.  foreign  correspondent 

of  the  Star) 

Paris,  November  26. — A  decent  respect  to 
opinions  of  mankind  requires  that  the  case 
against  President  Kennedy's  assassin, 
"closed"  so  prematurely  by  the  Dallas  police, 
be  reopened  to  the  fullest  public  lnsp>ectlon. 

Unless  the  evidence  against  Lee  Oswald, 
complete  with  corroborating  testimony  Is 
conclusive  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt, 
the  most  sinister  doubts  will  continue  to  be 
expressed    throughout   the   world. 

It  is  natural  enough  to  wish  to  limit  polit- 
ical consequences  of  a  crime,  which  In  any 
case  could  only  have  been  committed  by  a 
madman.  It  remains  a  fact,  however,  that 
the  assassination  of  a  President  Is  a  poUtlcal 
act  of  enormous  consequence.    And  any  at- 


tempt at  suppression  of  the  truth  opens  the 
way  to  the  most  malicious  distortions. 

NOT  CONTTNED  to  REDS 

Suspicions  over  the  circumstances  and  mo- 
tivations behind  the  crime  in  Dallas  were 
being  strongly  voiced  in  Europe  and  else- 
where as  early  as  last  Saturday.  They  have 
been  enormously  reinforced  by  the  almost 
incredible  negligence  of  the  Dallas  police 
in  allowing  the  second  murder  to  take  place 
before  their  very  eyes  and  those  of  the  whole 
world. 

These  suspicions  unfortunately  are  not 
confined  by  any  means  to  Communist  circles. 
The  most  responsible  and  conservative  sec- 
tions of  the  Western  European  press  are 
chorusing  their  doubts  about  the  case  and 
the  actions  of  the  local  authorities. 

Thus  the  conservative  Paris  Le  Monde  ob- 
serves that  "the  death  of  the  accused  man — 
the  only  one  so  far — ^reinforces  the  rumors 
and  gives  a  certain  credence  to  thoee  who  see 
in  It  not  an  act  of  civic  conscience  but  the 
elimination  of  a  man  who  knew  too  much." 

OPENED  DOOR  TO  EUMOS 

Thtis  the  London  DaUy  Ttelegraph  charges 
that  "the  killing  of  Oswald  closed  nothing 
except  the  main  doorway  until  then  still  open 
to  the  whole  truth.  It  opened  the  door  to 
every  sort  of  rumor  and  Insinuation  that 
evil  men  can  Invent  to  serve  their  own 
ends." 

Other  Western  European  papers  were 
equally  critical,  accordinig  to  the  Associated 
Press.     Here  are  some  excerpts: 

Vienna's  indejjendent  Neues  Oesterrelch: 
"Oswald  can  no  longer  talk,  even  if  he  wanted 
to,  even  if  he  was  forced  to.  Was  this  the 
purpose  of  his  death?  Who  was  the  brains 
behind  the  deed  of  Jack  Ruby,  the  so-called 
revenge  taker?  It  is  not  very  probable  that 
this  man  did  what  he  did  for  the  sole  purpose 
of  saving  Mrs.  Kennedy  from  appearing  In 
court  to  testify  against  the  murderer  of  her 
husband." 

POLITICAL   OR    XMOTIONAL 

Vienna's  Independent  Die  Presse:  "What 
If  Oswald  was  Innocent?  What  if  he  was  only 
a  victim  of  that  spiral  of  panic  evident 
among  police,  who.  aft«-  having  become 
guilty  of  negligence  In  protecting  Kennedy's 
life,  might  have  been  driven  to  find  a  mur- 
derer at  once  and  at  all  costs  and  pronounced 
Oswald  guUty?" 

Belgium's  Christian  Democrat  La  Cite:  "Is 
Oswald's  shooting  political  or  emotional? 
Was  it  ordered  by  a  political  group  or  a  crim- 
inal organization?  Did  someone  want  to 
silence  Oswald,  who  could  be  nothing  else 
than  a  hired  killer?" 

£>oubts  and  criticisms  have  not  been 
quieted  by  the  evidence  that  has  been  pro- 
duced so  far  by  officials  in  Dallas.  The  case 
against  Oswald,  bn  the  face  of  it,  may  appear 
overwhelming.  But  under  the  circimutances, 
the  evidence  Itself  may  be  considered  sus- 
pect until  It  has  been  authenticated  and  cor- 
roborated by  the  testimony  of  still -unidenti- 
fied witnesses. 

DANGER   IN    8T7SPICIONS 

It  may  be  Impossible  to  do  this  by  a  formal 
courtroom  procedure  in  which  the  accused 
msku,  even  though  dead.  Is  represented  by 
counsel,  the  evidence  is  tested  and  witnesses 
are  subjected  to  cross-examination.  It  seems 
unlikely  either  that  the  trial  of  Jack  Ruby 
will  provide  answers  to  all  the  troubling 
questions  that  surround  this  tragic  case. 

It  Is  not  enovigh  that  most  reasonable  men 
may  accept  Oswald's  guUt  and  the  integrity 
of  officials  in  Dallas.  UntU  It  Is  proved  that 
he  covQd  not  have  been  framed  with  the 
evidence,  suspicions  and  rumors  wUl  con- 
tinue to  cause  inestimable  damage  to  th« 
image  at  American  justice. 
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A  Natiomai.  Rksfonsibiutt 

There  U  dan^n  th«t  would-be  inveetiga- 
ton  of  President  Keonedy's  AasasslnaUon 
may  eoon  be  falling  over  one  another.  A 
thorough  and  Impartial  inquiry  into  every 
facet  of  the  double  crime  U  of  great  impor- 
tance; but  the  inquiry  should  contribute  to 
the  restoration  of  order,  not  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  chaos. 

House  Majority  Whip  Halk  Bocgs,  Sena- 
tor Jacob  K.  JAVrrs  and  others  have  warned 
against  the  dangers  of  a  race  to  resolve  the 
unanswered  questions  about  the  assassina- 
tion. Such  a  race  would  divert  many  Con- 
gressmen from  their  work;  it  would  lead  to 
confusion  and  inexcusable  publicity  seeking; 
it  would  lend  a  farcical  touch  to  a  task  of 
the  utmost  gravity;  and  it  would  seriously 
divert  the  country  from  the  sense  of  rededi- 
catlon  for  which  President  Johnson  has 
called. 

This  is  not  an  occasion  on  which  commit- 
tee chairmen  in  either  the  Senate  or  the 
House  sho\ild  be  allowed  to  follow  their 
Isolated  Inclinations.  The  type  of  investiga- 
tion to  be  conducted  and  the  experts  who 
shoxild  be  assigned  to  it  are  both  matters 
of  high  policy  that  should  be  decided  by  the 
central  leadership  of  Congress  in  consulta- 
tion with  President  Johnson.  And  the  na- 
tional interest  In  one  full  and  fair  Inquiry 
should  not  be  blurred  by  rival  Investigations 
designed  largely  to  exploit  the  national 
tragedy. 

Fortunately,  the  initial  investigation  by 
the  FBI  Is  going  forward  on  order  from 
President  Johnson  imder  the  general  direc- 
tion of  the  slain  President's  brother.  Attor- 
ney Oeneral  Robert  P.  Kennedy.  No  doubt 
this  probing,  which  has  taken  more  than  50 
FBI  agents  to  the  Dallas  area,  will  bring  to 
light  most  of  the  pertinent  data  now  avail- 
able. It  will  remain  for  an  experienced 
body  of  factfinders  to  sift  this  evidence,  to 
piirsue  any  avenues  that  may  remain 
clouded,  and  to  give  the  country  a  compre- 
haiulve  vlaw  of  the  crime  and  why  It  hap- 
pened. It  would  be  incredibly  shortsighted 
to  permit  this  solemn  task  to  be  botched 
by  a  series  of  self -starting  investigations. 

(From  the  Daily  News,  Washington  (D.C), 

Not.  27,  IMS] 

Just  Onk 

If  there  is  to  be  a  congressional  investi- 
gation of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, then  there  should  be  jxist  one,  as 
some  senatorial  leaders  have  suggested. 

This  very  important  search  for  facts  must 
not  be  transformed  into  a  race  between  two 
or  more  Investigating  committees  for  wit- 
nesses— and  headlines. 

President  Johnson  has  already  ordered  the 
FBI  to  inquire  into  the  facts  behind  the 
tragedy.  This  is  fitting.  But  it  Is  also  fit- 
ting— and  necessary,  in  oxif^-^ew — ^for  the 
same  tragedy  and  its  background  to  be  in- 
vestigated by  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  it  is  not  too  early  for  Con- 
gress to  pass,  before  It  quits,  the  proposed 
new  law  which  would  make  the  murder  of  a 
President,  or  Vice  President  or  anyone  else 
in  the  line  cA  succession  to  the  Presidency,  a 
Fedo'al  crime. 

It's  almost  Tmbeliersble  that  there  Is 
no  such  law  now.    There  should  be.    Now. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post.  Nov.  28, 
1963] 

Two     SXNATS     Tig*W»ll     UaOX     AaaASSIMATION 
INQUIRT 

(By  James  X.  Clayton) 
Senate  leaders  yesterday  promised  an  im- 
mediate investigation  with  full  public  hear- 
ings into  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy. 


Democratic  Leader  Mnu  Manstiklo,  of 
Montana,  and  Republican  Leader  BvzBsrr 
DiRKSEN,  of  Illinois,  talked  of  the  inquiry 
on  the  Senate  floor  after  Senator  Jacob  K. 
jAvrra,  Republican,  of  New  York,  said  the  Na- 
tion would  be  disaaUsftod  with  anything  less 
than  an  authorltatlTe  report. 

Manstixld  said,  "There  are  many  questions 
connected  with  the  assassination  last  Fri- 
day which  have  not  been  answered  •  •  • 
too  many  questions.  Those  question  must 
be  answered." 

DnKsxN  told  newsmen,  "no  time  will  be 
lost"  in  the  inquiry.  He  said  he  expected 
public  hearings  to  begin  before  Congress 
takes  a  Christmas  recess. 

The  Senate  Judiciary  Committee,  headed 
by  Senator  James  O.  Bavtlano,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi,  has  taken  Jurisdiction  over  the 
investigation  and  has  begun  its  preliminary 
work.  Eastland  has  assigned  responsibility 
for  that  work  to  the  staff  of  the  Internal 
Security  Subcommittee  and  its  chief  counsel, 
J.  O.  Sourwine. 

aspoax  roB  johnson 

Although  there  were  reports  yesterday  that 
the  Justice  Department  was  funnellng  infor- 
mation to  the  subcomxnlttee,  top  officials  of 
the  IDepartment  said  its  full  energies  were 
now  devoted  to  preparing  a  report  on  the  as- 
sassination for  President  Johnson. 

In  that  report,  the  administration  hopes 
to  put  to  rest  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  doaens 
of  rxmiors  and  questions  floating  around 
about  the  assassination. 

But,  as  the  list  of  questions  and  rumors 
grows  longer,  so  does  the  length  of  time 
it  will  take  officials  to  prepare  the  report. 
Its  preparation  is  under  the  supervision  of 
Deputy  Attorney  Oeneral  Nicholas  deB.  Kata- 
enbach  and  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  but 
many  other  Oovernment  agencies  are  con- 
tributing to  It. 

Officials  now  do  not  expect  to  be  able  to 
send  the  report  to  the  new  President  until 
early  next  week.  Presxmiably,  the  President 
will  make  public  all,  or  most  of  its  oontenu. 

COKNALLT    8TATK1CZNT 

In  Texas,  meanwhile,  Qov.  John  Con- 
nally,  who  was  wounded  when  the  President 
was  killed,  called  for  an  investigation  aimed 
at  finding  ways  for  a  President  to  move 
about  the  country  "without  fear  of  personal 
harm." 

Connally  said  this  was  one  of  the  two  mat- 
ters he  hoped  all  Investigations  would  pur- 
sue. The  other  is  whether  the  assassination 
"was  the  act  of  an  individual  maniac  or  a 
conspiracy." 

Texas  Attorney  General  Waggoner  Carr 
said  he  hoped  to  convene  a  coMtt  of  inquiry 
shortly,  probably  in  Dallas.  "Its  purpose 
win  be  very  simple,"  he  told  a  news  confer- 
ence. "Tt»  estobllsh  what  is  fact  and  what 
is  rumor  in  this  matter." 

As  time  goes  on,  before  the  formal  reports 
are  made  and  the  inquiries  begun,  the  dif- 
ficulty of  sorting  out  fact  from  fiction  be- 
comes increasingly  difficult. 

The  fiow  of  questions  and  unverified  re- 
ports carried  to  the  Jvistice  Department  and 
the  FBI  has  become  heavy  and  both  agencies 
have  adopted  a  "no  comment"  policy. 

Officials  have  consistently  denied  the  exist- 
ence of  evidence  to  show  that  more  than  one 
man  was  involved  but  reports  to  that  effect 
keep  springing  up  both  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad.  So  do  reports  linking  the  as- 
sassination to  international  communism,  to 
organized  crime,  to  rlghtwing  groups,  and 
to  almost  every  dissatisfied  group  and  per- 
son. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet,  Nov.  28, 

1963] 
FazMcH  TaxHK.  Racists  Assabsimatbd  Kxn- 

NXDT 

Paxis,  November  27. — France  believes  that 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  by  seg- 


regationists and  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was 
then  murdered  to  prevent  the  truth  from 
becoming  known. 

This  was  the  result  of  a  sampling  taken 
here  by  the  French  Institute  of  Public  Opin- 
ion. The  results  were  published  this  evening 
by  France-Soir: 

Thirty-three  percent  of  those  questioned 
thought  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  murdered 
by  a  racist  organization,  19  percent  by  one 
man,  probably  a  maniac,  and  10  percent  by 
a  pro-Castro  organization.  The  rest  had 
formed  no  opinion. 

Fifty-seven  percent  thought  Jack  Ruby 
shot  Oswald  to  stop  the  investigation  of  the 
crime.  Only  18  percent  believed  it  was  to 
avenge  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  rest  had  vary- 
ing other  ideas. 

Forty-three  percent  believed  the  risk  of 
world  conflict  had  not  been  Increased  by  Mr. 
Kennedy's  assassination,  36  percent  thought 
it  had  and  only  1  percent  thought  it  had 
been  decreased. 

Thirty-four  percent  described  their  reac- 
tion to  the  news  as  having  been  either  indig- 
nation or  stupor.  Sixteen  percent  said  they 
had  received  it  with  horror.  Klght  percent 
described  their  feelings  as  compassion  and  6 
percent  as  anxiety. 

Ninety  percent  approved  of  President  de 
Oaulle'B  trip  to  Washington  for  the  funeral. 
Three  percent  disapproved. 

(n-om  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  20, 

1963] 
SovixT  Paxsa  Shuts  om  Oswau>,  Links  Him 

to   U.S.    TaOTSXTISTB 

(By  Victor  Zoraa) 

London.  November  25. — In  an  artful  Blgzag 
the  Soviet  Communist  Party  press  today 
linked  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  to  "the  American 
Trotskyists." 

The  man  accused  as  the  assassin  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  first  was  described  by  Pravda 
as  a  dupe  of  "Facist  forces."  When  Oswald 
in  tvim  was  killed  the  party  newspaper  sug- 
gested that  rlghtwing  extremists  "shut  his 
mouth." 

Thus  some  confusion  is  evident  in  the  at- 
tempt of  the  Soviet  press  to  represent  Oswald 
as  possibly  the  Innocent  victim  of  a  "frame- 
up"  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  a  Trotskylst 
sympathizer. 

In  a  dispatch  from  New  York,  the  party 
newspaper's  correspondent  said  ix)Iitlcal  lit- 
erature had  been  found  at  Oswald's  home. 

"Judging  by  the  titles  of  the  books  and 
newspapers,  many  of  them  are  publications 
of  the  American  Trotskyists,"  the  dispatch 
said. 

The  Soviet  press  has  recently  mounted  a 
campaign  against  foreign  Trotskyists  as  the 
allies  of  the  Chinese,  accusing  both  of  ad- 
vocating the  use  of  violence  in  international 
relations. 

A  Tass  dispatch  also  hinted  at  the  devla- 
tlonist  nature  of  Oswald's  "communism" 
when  it  referred  to  a  transcript  of  the  New 
Orleans  radio  discxission  In  which  he  took 
part  last  Aug\ist. 

In  it,  Tass  said.  Oswald  had  "slandered" 
the  Soviet  Union  and  bad  claimed  he  was  "a 
Marxist,  not  a  Communist,"  seeking  to  prove 
that  there  was  a  difference  between  the  two. 
The  Soviet  press  has  In  fact  often  ridiculed 
the  claims  of  Chinese  leaders  that  they  are 
the  truest  followers  of  Marxism. 

No  mention  was  made,  however,  of  Os- 
wald's remark  during  the  radio  discussion 
which  suggested  he  was  anything  but  a 
Peiping  sympathizer.  He  said  that  the 
United  States  had  made  monumental  mis- 
takes in  its  Cuba  policy,  "Pushing  Cuba  Into 
the  sphere  of  activity  of,  let  us  say,  a  very 
dogmatic  Communist  country,  as  China  is." 

As  to  the  other  arm  of  the  two-directlonal 
propaganda  gambit,  the  Soviet  press  took 
over  the  Reichstag  fire  analogy,  which  was 
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used  on  Sunday  by  Communist  papers  outside 
Russia. 

The  Pravda  article,  a  series  oi  T»aa  news 
service  dispatches  and  an  artlrle  In  the  Oov- 
ernment newspaper  Isvestia  drew  a  compari- 
son between  the  fire  and  the  assassination. 

"Every  effort"  was  being  made  In  the 
United  States  to  launch  "a  vast  provocation" 
remlnlacent  of  the  Reichstag  hall  fire,  '^hich 
the  Oerman  Fascists  needed  to  strike  a  blow 
against  the  progressive  forces  of  Germany." 
Those  who  had  placed  Inflammable  material 
in  the  Reichstag  cellars  in  1938  and  those 
who  were  now  circulating  the  "absurd  ver- 
sion" about  Communist  involvement  in  the 
Kennedy  assassination  "pursued  the  same 
ends"  said  the  Soviet  press.  (It  Is  generally 
accepted  today  that  the  Nazis  covertly  set 
the  fire  which  they  blamed  on  their  opposi- 
tion.) 

"With  every  hour  since  Kennedy's  tragic 
death,  It  is  becoming  increasingly  clear  that 
the  assassination  in  Dallas  was  a  premedi- 
tated action  of  Fascist -minded  forces,  the 
ultrarlghtwing  and  racist  quarters,  which 
ploi  against  any  step  aimed  at  an  Interna- 
tional detente  •  •  *■•  said  the  Soviet  press. 

(Leon  Trotsky,  assassinated  by  a  man  with 
a  pickax  in  Mexico  City  In  1940,  was  a  leader 
of  the  Russian  Bolshevik  Revolution  of  1917. 
Before  being  forced  into  exile  for  political 
"crimes,"  Troteky  was  a  politician  and 
journalist.  He  was  founder  of  the  Red 
army.)  

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post. 
Nov.  25.  1953] 

OTHEB    COtTNTBIXS    HXAB    QUICKLT    ABOUT 

Shooting 

Radio  and  television  networks  on  both 
sides  of  the  Iron  CSurtaln  broke  Into  their 
scheduled  programs  yesterday  to  report  the 
slaying  of  Lee  Harv^  Oswald  In  Dallas,  Tex. 

Television  recordings  of  the  actual  shoot- 
ing were  relayed  abroad  via  conununicatlons 
satellites  and  made  available  to  viewers 
around  the  world. 

Only  hours  after  the  slaying,  British  tele- 
vision networks  screened  the  films  showing 
Jack  Ruby  break  from  a  rank  of  Dallas  de- 
tectives and  shoot  Oswald  at  polntblank 
range  before  a  crowd  of  stunned  police  offi- 
cials and  newsmen. 

A  comment  by  a  French  television  an- 
nouncer summed  up  much  of  the  reaction 
in  Western  Europe  to  the  second  Dallas  kill- 
ing in  48  hours: 

"There  will  always  be  a  doubt  In  the 
world  whether  he  (Oswald)  was  Innocent 
or  guilty." 

In  Moscow,  Moscow  television  Interrupted 
a  si>ecllil  program  dedicated  to  President 
Kennedy  to  announce  his  accused  assassin 
had  been  killed. 

Tass.  the  official  news  agency,  reported 
that  Oswald's  attacker  was  "a  resident  of  the 
city  of  Dallas.  His  name  is  Jack  Ruby  and 
he  works  at  a  second-class  night  club.  Police 
told  reporters  that  Ruby  Is  well  known  to  the 
police.  The  police  do  not  explain  how  Ruby 
could  find  his  way  to  the  police  station 
when  Oswald  was  being  transferred." 

A  Tass  dispatch  from  New  York  later  said 
of  Oswald's  death:  "The  murderers  of  Presi- 
dent John  Kennedy  are  trying  to  cover  up 
their  traces."  1  j 

DOVBTS  OtrWATD'B  GUILT 

The  Tass  report  said  Dallas  police  gave 
no  answers  to  some  "fully  Justified  ques- 
tions." 

"For  Instance,  It  was  announced  that  a 
photograph  showing  Oswald  with  the  rifle 
with  which  he  allegedly  shot  the  President 
and  with  the  revolver  with  which  he  allegedly 
killed  the  policeman  was  found  In  his  wife's 
possession. 

"But  why  should  a  man  planning  to  kill 
the  head  of  state  hate  his  photograph  taken 


with  the  weapons  of  his  futtire  crime  and 
then  give  this  photograph  to  his  wife?" 

It  also  questioned  why  Osvrald's  wife  and 
mother  were  "reportedly  completely  isolated" 
by  the  FBI. 

"Now  the  only  person  who  was  accused  of 
kllUng  President  Kennedy,  a  man  who  till  the 
very  end  denied  his  Implication  In  this 
assassination,  has  also  been  silenced  for- 
ever," Tass  said. 

"The  whole  of  America  could  watch  this 
new  crime  on  the  screens  of  their  televisions," 
Tass  said. 

In  East  Germany,  the  official  news  agency, 
ADN,  said  "political  observers"  believe 
Oswald  was  shot  to  cover  up  an  anti-Commu- 
nist plot. 

The  news  agency  said  these  observers  also 
felt  that  the  people  gruilty  of  the  shooting 
were  to  be  found  "in  the  same  extreme 
right-wing  circles  who  ordered  the  murder 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy." 

'"These  circles  had  tried  with  all  means  to 
put  the  blame  for  the  murder  of  Kennedy 
on  the  Communists  and  brand  Oswald  as  a 
Communist,"  ADN  said,  still  quoting  the  ob- 
servers. '"To  Impede  all  further  Investiga- 
tions which  would  reveal  the  true  men  be- 
hind the  assassination  of  Kennedy,  they  had 
decided  to  eliminate  Oswald  In  the  Fascist 
manner." 

NXWS   FLASHED 

ADN  reported  Oswald's  death  less  than  10 
minutes  after  Western  agenol<w  had  flashed 
the  news. 

Prague  radio  also  broke  Into  Its  regular 
program  to  announce  Oswald's  death. 

In  the  United  Arab  Republic  also  the  state- 
controUed  radio  and  television  network  in- 
terrupted its  programs  to  broadcast  word  of 
Oswald's  slaying. 

Before  Oswald's  slaying  the  Soviet  and 
Communist  Eastern  European  press  had 
lashed  out  at  implications  of  Communist 
blame  for  the  President's  assassination. 

The  Soviet  Oommiinlst  Party  newspaper 
Pravda.  which  appeared  to  set  the  tone  for 
much  of  the  Communist  press  comment, 
said: 

"The  mvu'der  of  Kennedy  was  not  a  shock 
for  the  John  Birch  society,  the  Ku  Klux  Klan 
and  other  ultra  right-wingers,"  but  it  came 
like  a  thunderbolt  for  most  Americans." 

This  is  what  Boris  Strelnlkov.  Pravda 's  cor- 
respondent In  New  York,  toki  his  Sunday 
readers: 

"Definite  quarters  are  now  striving  to  cover 
up  the  traces  of  the  bloody  crime  and  use 
the  tragic  death  of  the  President  for  stirring 
up  anti-Soviet  and  anti-Cuban  hysteria." 

"Reports  based  on  statements  of  Dallas 
police  ofllclals  so  far  indicate  only  that  police 
are  trying  to  implicate  in  the  murder  of  the 
President,  with  obviously  provocative  pur- 
poses, the  Communist  Party  of  the  United 
States. 

"The  murder  of  the  U.S.  President  Is  a 
monstrous  crime,  which  has  shocked  all  the 
world,  and  the  Indignation  of  the  Americans 
Is  perfectly  understandable.  But  the  very 
method  of  this  terroristic  act  Is  not  new  for 
the  United  States.  It  Is  reminiscent  of 
other,  of  course  much  smaller  acts  of  gang- 
sters, whose  connections  often  led  to  high- 
placed  extreme  rlghtwing  quarters  and  their 
patrons.** 

AMERICANS    ANGERED 

Hie  Pravda   dispatch  concluded: 

"The  shot  fired  at  the  President  Is  a  shot 
at  the  realistic  and  sensible  sprouts  that 
are  appearing  in  American  life.  This  Is  why 
the  crime  In  Dallas  has  aggrieved  and 
angered  many  Americans." 

Here  is  a  sampling  of  how  the  Communist 
Parties  in  other  countries  portrayed  the  po- 
litical Implications  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination  and  Oswald's  arrest: 

Cuba:  Prime  Minister  Fidel  Castro: 
"There   is  a  confused   situation  about  the 


acts  that  led  to  the  assassination.  But  the 
act  shows  that  extreme  reactionary  forces 
are  active  in  the  United  States  •  •  •  (and 
they)  are  taking  advantage  to  create  a 
state  of  anti-Soviet  and  anti-Cuban  h3f»- 
terta." 

Great  Britain:  The  political  committee  of 
the  Commimlst  Party,  in  a  statement:  "Mr. 
Kennedy's  tentative  steps  toward  negotia- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union  as  well  as  his 
attitude  toward  civil  rights  for  the  American 
Negroes  liad  aroused  the  bitter  hostility  of 
the  extreme  right  In  the  United  States. 
Nothing  could  have  s\iited  their  book  better 
than  his  death  at  this  moment.  It  Is  al- 
most as  if  the  assassination  had  been  engi- 
neered to  attempt  to  increase  tension  and 
try  to  wreck  any  further  moves  toward  end- 
ing the  oold  war." 

North  Vietnam:  From  the  oOcial  news- 
paper Nhan  Dan:  "Kennedy  li  dead,  but 
the  reactionaries  now  ruling  In  the  United 
States   still  follow  his  aggressive  path." 

Hungary:  The  Commtmist  Party  organ 
Nepszabadsag :  "All  people  believing  In  peace 
and  progress  hold  that  this  hentons  crime 
unmistakably  points  to  the  fanatic  radicals 
of  the  Southern  States,  the  modem  wild  weet 
of  racists.  The  people  of  Hungary  go  tnto 
deep  mourning  over  the  Presidents  untiinely 
death." 

Bulgaria:  TtM  party  organ  RabotnScheeko 
Delso  said  Kennedy  realized  "the  radical 
changes  that  In  the  last  decades  had  come 
about  •  •  •  and  was  making  efforts  to  co- 
ordinate the  interests  and  alms  of  U.S.  poU- 
cles  with  these  changee^" 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Nov.  XT, 
1963] 

Dallas   Police  Axz   Target   Abroad 

The  world's  press,  in  its  extensive  covers^ 
of  accused  assassin  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's 
death,  raised  hard  qiiestlons  about  the  qual- 
ity of  Dallas  Justice  and  asked  often  If  the 
shooting  by  Jack  Ruby  was  a  coverup  plot. 

Moscow  television  viewers  yesterday 
watched  the  films  of  Oswald's  death  in  the 
Dallas  jail  basement.  And  the  government 
newspaper  Izvestia  printed  the  photograph 
of  the  attack. 

As  gathered  from  wire  service  dispatches, 
here  is  the  radio  and  press  comment  on  the 
death  of  the  man  accused  of  killing  Pieei- 
dent  Kennedy. 

Waverley  Root,  of  the  Washington  Post 
foreign  service  reported  from  Paris  last 
night  an  Indictment  of  the  incident  by  the 
top-ran)Ling  political  conunentators  of  the 
French  air  waves,  Georges  Altschuler  and 
Georges  Leroy,  of  the  privately  owned  sta- 
tion. Europe  No.  1. 

The  script  of  their  dally  broadcast  contains 
this  passage: 

LzROT.  "The  investigation  carried  out  by 
the  Texas  police  fk}utB  every  honest  man's 
conception  of  justice  and  the  right  of  Vb» 
people  to  know  the  trutli. 

Altschitlzr.  "Shifty  politicians,  thinking 
of  reelection  •  •  •  slick -talking  policemen, 
who  think  they  can  get  away  with  any- 
thing •  •  •  and  who  are  doing  everything  to 
prevenf  the  truth  from  coming  out.  A  maa 
was  arrested.  Was  he  guUty?  Maybe  yes. 
maybe  no.  First  he  was  put  down  as  a  Com- 
munist. There  was  talk  of  proofs,  which 
either  are  not  produced,  or  are  offered  to  the 
curiosity  of  the  mob,  not  without  having 
passed.  It  would  seem,  through  certain  shady 
darkrooms  where  everything  is  distorted. 

LxsoT.  "And  then — was  it  because  they 
became  frightened,  because  they  feared  they 
could  no  longer  hide  the  truth,  the  imvar- 
nlahed  that  this  presumed  aBsasHln  was 
struck  down — under  the  eyes  of  the  police 
of  Dallas? 

Altschxjlxr.  "And  struck  down  by  whom. 
I  ask  you?  •  *  •  Tlila  laat  a  tragic  comedy, 
this   assassination   of    a   President   of   the 
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United  States.    It  Is  a  pure  tragedy.    It  must 
not  end  in  farce." 

This  broadcast  expressed  a  general  feel- 
ing. Root  said,  that  of  almost  universal  dis- 
belief that  the  murder  of  President  Kennedy 
Is  as  simple  an  affair  as  It  has  been  rep- 
resented to  be  from  Dallas.  Parls-Prease 
banners  lu  front  page  "A  tragic  doubt:  Was 
Oswald  really  guilty?"  The  sober  Le  Mondle 
headlines  Its  story:  "Serious  doubts  soil  the 
behavior  of  the  Dallas  police."  Le  Monde 
added  that  the  killing  of  Oswald  reinforced 
these  views  and  supported  those  "who  see 
In  It  not  an  act  of  civic  loyalty  but  the  elimi- 
nation of  a  man  who  knew  too  much." 

The  paper's  New  York  correspondent,  Phll- 
Upe  Ben.  wrote  that  certain  characteristics 
of  American  life  were  In  question. 

He  cited  "the  animosity  between  the  races, 
the  tolerance  of  violence,  the  enormous  pub- 
licity given  to  the  most  fantastic  accusation 
devoid  of  any  foundation." 

In  London,  the  Dally  Express  said: 
"The  disgrace  of  the  Dallas  police  is  com- 
plete. They  have  been  criticized  In  the 
Kennedy  shooting  and  now  they  have  let 
the  No.  1  suspect  be  shot  down  while  In 
their  custody." 

The  Dally  Telegraph  reported  that  Its  Dal- 
las correspondent  "walked  down  the  stairs 
to  the  basement  of  the  police  station  un- 
checked. If  anyone  had  wanted  to  silence 
Oswald  the  police  could  not  have  helped 
them  more." 

The    Dally    Mall    wondered    If   Ruby   and 

Oswald  were  linked  In  the  assassination  plot. 

n  Popolo  of  Rome  said  It  could  not  accept 

the  Dallas   police  statement  that  Oswald's 

death  closed  the  assassination  case. 

11  Messaggero  asked  if  Ruby  might  not 
have  killed  Oswald  'because  he  belonged  to 
an  organization  responsible  for  the  attack 
and  was  afraid  that  Oswald  would  talk 
and  unmask  all  a^icompllces.  Or  was  this 
an  attempt  to  close  the  investigation  of  the 
assassination  of  the  President  by  silencing 
a  man  forever  and  thus  covering  up  the  true 
kUlers?" 

Helsinki's  Uusl  Suconi  said  Oswald's  death 
was  partly  the  result  of  the  American  pub- 
lic's demand  for  news  about  the  accused  as- 
sassin. "The  publicity  expected  of  authori- 
ties by  the  American  public  has  been  de- 
structive." 

Belgian  Catholic  and  Socialist  papers  ques- 
tioned whether  the  killing  had  been  "or- 
dered by  a  political  group  of  criminal  organl- 
saUon,"  as  the  Catholic  Le  Cite  put  It. 

"Was  Lee  Oswald  perhaps  the  man  who 
knew  too  much  and  had  to  be  liquidated, 
since  he  would  be  forced  to  speak?"  queried 
the  Socialist  Voorult. 

In  Lebanon,  the  Beirut  dally  Al  Hadaf 
raised  the  same  question. 

Said  Blldzeltung.  which  has  West  Ger- 
many's largest  circulation : 

"Until  now  it  is  not  known  whether  he 
(Ruby)  belonged  with  Oswald  to  a  ring  of 
agents  that  planned  the  Kennedy  murder. 
Did  he  kill  Oswald  l>ecause  he  feared  he 
would  reveal  all?  Or  did  he  want  to  revenge 
Kennedy's  death?" 

Frankfurt's  Independent  Prapkfurter 
Rundschau  said  "American  authorities  have 
been  robbed  of  the  possibility  of  replacing 
wild  and  threatening  rumors  with  the 
truth — truth  which  the  whole  world  needs 
if  it  is  not  to  fall  into  a  deep  confxision." 
In  Yugoslavia,  the  leading  Belgrade  news- 
paper PoUtlka  said:  "It  would  be  terrible  if 
in  America  and  in  the  world  outside  It  the 
suspicion  spontaneously  caused  by  horrible 
scenes  from  Texas  should  remain  to  smoulder 
and  develop. 

"Because  of  the  America  which  Is  recog- 
nized and  honored  as  a  country  of  democrat- 
ic tradiUons  and  strivings,  the  world  must 
preserve  hope  that  the  sickening  suspicion 
will  soon  be  removed  and  the  great  respon- 
sibility accepted  without  question  " 


(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star, 
Nov.  27,  19631 

Assassination  Bvokxs  Odd  Vntws — Many 
Skkn  LunoNO  Kznnsdt  Killing  to  Rac- 
ists, Rightists,  Dkspitx  Pacts 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
The  mood  of  self-examination  which  has 
overtaken  the  country  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  has  produced 
txjth  ludicrous  speculation  and  tortured 
reasoning. 

We  can  see  coming  now  the  tracts  entitled 
"The  Conspiracy  To  Murder  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy." In  one  version  it  will  be  an  inverse 
antidesegregation  conspiracy  using  a  double- 
agent  Communist  to  carry  out  the  deed.  In 
another  version  it  will  be  just  a  plain  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Additional  versions  will 
prove  the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind  when 
stimulated  by  4  days  of  unremitting  TV- 
radio  programing. 

These  fantasies  are  not  confined  to  the 
lunatic  fringe.  Here  in  Washington,  simple 
but  seriously  Intentloned  people  arrived  at 
the  strange  conclusion  that  the  murder  of 
the  President  Is  related  In  some  amorphous 
way  to  the  slaying  of  a  desegregation  leader 
In  Mississippi. 

In  spite  of  the  simple  facts  of  the  assas- 
sination, there  are  many  in  this  city  who 
will  not  separate  the  President's  tragic  death 
from  the  segregation  and  "Par  Right"  Issues. 
Their  tortured  reasoning  is  that  the  assassin 
came  out  of  the  same  pot.  that  the  city  of 
Dallas  in  the  reactionary  Southwest  had 
spawned  them  all  and  all  were  equally 
culpable. 

Even  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States 
allowed  himself  to  stray  from  the  path  of 
sound  reasoning.  The  misguided  could  de- 
duce from  his  remarks  that  the  extremities 
of  the  right  In  this  particular  case  carried  a 
responsibility  for  inspiring  the  extremities 
of  the  far  left. 

It  is  understandable  that  reasonable  men, 
shocked  and  perplexed,  should  grope  for  the 
causes  of  the  savagely  Incongruous  event. 
But  why  there  should  be  supposed  to  be  any 
vague  relationship  between  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  assassination 
of  President  Lincoln  escapes  rationality.  Lin- 
coln's assassination  was  indeed  the  act  of  a 
crazed  and  pitifully  Inadequate  conspiracy 
that  aspired  to  control  of  the  Nation.  That 
assassination  was  part  of  the  great  Civil  War 
over  the  issue  of  slavery  and  the  rights  of  the 
States. 

All  too  often,  and  without  sound  cause,  the 
events  of  today  are  cast  in  the  mold  of  a  cen- 
tury ago.  as  if  the  relatively  peaceful  demon- 
strations for  Negro  equality  were  revolution- 
ary acts.  All  too  often  the  reaction  of  the 
white  community  of  the  Nation  Is  related  to 
the  cause  for  which  millions  of  men  sprang 
to  arms  a  century  ago. 

These  exaggerations  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
uncertain  national  mood.  It  could  be  ex- 
pected, therefore,  that  the  man-ln-the-street 
last  Friday,  before  the  circumstances  became 
known,  should  conclude  that  the  attack  on 
the  President  could  be  traced  either  to  the 
segregation  or  the  far  right  Issues. 

This  notion  is  given  up  by  some  only  re- 
luctantly and  if  any  twisted  version  can  be 
made  to  fit  their  preconceptions  they  readily 
turn  to  it. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  repugnant 
to  the  vibrant  spirit  and  rational  mind  of 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

Now  a  series  of  inquiries  is  beginning.  One 
Is  by  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Department 
into  both  the  assassination  and  the  murder 
of  the  accused  assassin.  Another  study  will 
be  conducted  in  Congress  in  connection  with 
legislation  to  make  a  murderous  attack  on 
the  President  and  Vice  President  a  Federal 
crime  wherever  committed.  The  State  of 
Texas  will  conduct  a  special  ex  poet  facto 
Inquiry. 


If  these  inquiries  are  well  conducted  they 
can  help  to  clarify  whether  or  not  Oswald,  in 
fact,  murdered  the  President  and  his  prob- 
able motives:  they  can  never  prove  in  the 
legal  sense,  however,  that  Oswald  was  the 
assassin,  and  he  will  remain  for  all  time  the 
accused  assassin. 

Only  a  continuing  self-examination  by 
those  who  influence  public  thinking  will  find 
the  root  causes  for  the  act.  It  may  simply  be 
that  the  cause  lies  more  in  the  disorderly,  un- 
disciplined and  callous  phases  of  American 
life  than  In  the  Ideological  concepts  that 
divide  the  country. 

But  one  simple  fact  should  not  be  ignored. 
The  accused,  and  likely,  murderer  was  a 
proudly  professed  Marxist:  he  never  boasted 
of  being  a  segregationist  or  a  far  rlghter. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Dally  News. 
Nov.  27.  1963) 

FBI  Wants  To  Know — Whzxx  Did  Oswald 

Grr  Monet  To  Livx  On? 

(By  JlmO.  Lucas) 

Who.  if  anyone,  bankrolled  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald,  the  presumed  assassin  of  President 
Kennedy  who  was  himself  slain  48  hours 
later? 

Federal  investigators,  exploring  on  orders 
from  President  Johnson  "every  facet"  of  the 
two  slayings.  are  trying  to  find  out. 

Oswald  had  worked  but  two  weeks  for  the 
Texas  School  Book  Depository.  His  salary 
was  $50  a  week,  before  deductions.  His  take- 
home  pay  was  nearer  $45. 

Before  that,  he  was  unemployed. 

FOOD,  CLOTHINO 

Yet  Oswald  was  able  to  feed  and  clothe 
his  family  in  Irving,  Tex.,  and  rent  an  $8  a 
week  room  for  himself  in  Dallas.  He  spent 
weekends  with  his  family.  Mrs.  Oswald  and 
their  two  children  lived  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Michael  Paine,  in  Irving,  a  suburb  of  Dallas. 
Mrs.  Paine  charged  no  rent,  in  return  for 
which  Mrs.  Oswald  was  teaching  her  Russian. 
They  had  become  acquainted  in  Dallas,  and 
later  met  again  in  New  Orleans,  police  say. 

Oswald  also  was  able  to  spend  the  week 
of  September  26  to  October  3  in  Mexico  City, 
where  he  applied  unsuccessfully  at  the 
Czechoslovak  and  Russian  consulates  for 
transit  visas  to  Cuba  en  route  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  where  he  had  once  lived. 

Oswald  went  to  Mexico  in  a  private  car 
(ownership  unknown),  which  crossed  the 
Rio  Grande  at  Laredo  and  returned  a  week 
later.  His  trip  aroused  no  suspicion  at  the 
time.  However,  tourists  usually  are  required 
to  give  proof  they  can  support  themselves 
in  Mexico. 

Oswald  also  apparently  traveled  between 
Dallas  and  New  Orleans  regularly. 

Authorities  noted  that  Oswald  and  his 
ftunily  did  not  seem  to  lack  for  food  and 
clothing,  despite  his  long  unemployment  and 
subsequent  modest  salary.  They  were  well, 
if  not  fashionably  dressed,  and  not  under- 
nourished. 

Federal  Investigators  say  frankly  it  is  hard 
to  believe  Oswald  could  do  all  this  on  950 
a  week. 

cash? 

So  far.  they  have  located  no  bank  accounts 
xuider  Oswald's  name  or  any  of  his  aliases. 
If  he  were  receiving  outside  support,  ap- 
parently it  was  in  cash,  which  is  hard  to 
trace. 

Mexican  authorities  are  cooperating  with 
the  FBI  to  learn  what  Oswald  did  in  Mexico 
City.  They  are  trying  to  find  where  he 
stayed.  If  he  stayed  with  friends,  they  want 
to  find  who  they  were. 

Mexican  authorlUes  say  Oswald's  tourist 
card  was  Issued  by  their  New  Orleans  con- 
sulate. His  wife  was  in  New  Orleans  with 
him  at  the  time,  and  presumably  stayed  there 
a  few  days. 
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Mexican  investigators  also  are  said  to  be 
checking  their  immigration  records  on  trav- 
elers who  arrived  from  and  returned  to  Ha- 
vana during  that  time,  and  whether  Oswald 
contacted  any  of  them. 

[From  the  Washington   (DC.)    Dally  News. 

Nov.  87,  1968] 

Guilt  Is  Personal 

(By  WUllam  P.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

The  grief  was  q>ontaneo\is  and,  in  most 
cases,  wholly  sincere.  Not  because  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's policies  were  universally  beloved,  but 
because  he  was  a  man  so  Intensely  charming, 
whose  personal  vigor  and  robust  enjoyment 
of  life  so  invigorated  almost  all  who  beheld 
him.  The  metabolism  of  the  whole  Nation 
rose  on  account  of  the  fairyland  quality  of 
the  First  FamUy.  After  all.  no  divine  type- 
caster  could  have  done  better  than  to  get 
JJJC.  to  pUy  J.PJC..  Jackie  to  play  the  First 
Lady,  and  the  chlldrec  to  play  themselves. 

It  is,  of  course,  a  little  eerie  how,  In  re- 
sponse to  tragedy,  everyone  ends  up  saying 
Just  about  the  same  thing.  It  Is  not  the 
easiest  thing  to  do  to  distinguish  even  be- 
tween Khrushchev 'a  encomium  and  the 
PopelB.  It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  distin- 
guish between  tributes  given  to  him,  and 
the  messages  of  soi-row  sent  to  his  family, 
by  officials  at  opposite  ends  of  the  political 
spectrum. 

Those  who  were  unmoved  by  Mr.  Kennedy's 
career,  and  opposed  his  poUcles,  tend  to 
sound  exactly  like  those  who  loved  him  and 
loved  his  programs  as  weU. 

Wanting  to  show  their  opposition  to 
treachery,  his  critics,  even  at  the  expense 
of  apparent  hypocrisy,  are  prepared  to  blur 
in  deference  to  the  awesome  occasion  their 
estimate  of  (a)  the  man's  fate  and  (b)  the 
policies  to  which  they  were  In  opposition. 

My  own  message,  which  I  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  few  minutes  after  the  President's 
death,  began  as  follows  (and  thereby  hnngy 
a  tale) :  "The  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  was,"  I  said,  "the  act  presumably  of 
a  madman,  heir  to  the  madmen  who  killed 
Lincoln  and  McKlnley  and,  for  that  matter, 
Christ,  reminding  us  that  the  beasts  are 
always  with  us,  and  that  they  continue  to 
play  decisive  roles  in  tilstory,  and  in  human 
affairs." 

I  meant  in  that  fust  sentence  to  try  to 
warn  against  an  Impending  storm,  whose 
electricity  was  hot  on  the  air. 

The  oplnlonmakert  of  the  country,  and 
probably  large  segments  of  the  population, 
were  getting  ready  to  turn  the  President's 
tragedy  Into  an  excuse  for  a  pogrom  against 
the  American  right. 

Within  a  matter  of  minutes,  nationally 
known  radio  and  television  commentators 
had  started  in,  suggesting  that  the  assassi- 
nation had  been  the  work  of  a  right-wing 
extremist,  and  recalling  that  It  was  also  in 
Dallas  that  Adlal  Stevenson  had  recently 
been  hit  on  the  head  by  an  antl-U  J».  placard. 

However,  to  the  quite  obvious  dismay  of 
the  bloodhounds,  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
hours  before  the  Dallas  police  put  their 
finger  on  the  probable  culprit.  An  almost 
undeniable  case  apparently  has  been  built 
against  him  and  lo  and  behold — the  assassin 
turned  out  to  be  a  member  of  a  Communist 
front  who  only  a  few  years  ago  tried  to  give 
up  his  citizenship  In  Russia  as  a  means  of 
expressing  his  contempt  for  this  country. 

Goodness  knows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened if  Lee  Oswald  had  not  been  appre- 
hended, or  even  If  he  had  been  apprehended 
a  day  or  two  later. 

Even  as  it  was.  the  disappointment  was 
more  than  some  could  bear,  and  the  geno- 
cldal  fury  here  and  there  broke  Its  traces. 

The  point  to  remember  is  that  the  act  in 
question,  although  It  was  done  by  a  far 
leftwlnger,  is  not  an  act  for  which  the  far 
left  bears  the  collective  guUt.  It  was  made 
by  a  fiend.  Oswald  tras.  In  all  probabUlty, 
psychoUc;  it  Is  of  no  Importance  whatever 


whether  his  political  delusions  were  of  the 
left,  or  of  the  right.  The  finger  that  pulled 
that  trigger  was  directed  by  a  febrile  mind. 
The  political  coordinates  of  that  mliMl  are 
purely  coincidental,  and  nothing  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  is  to  be  gathered  from  his  mem- 
bership in  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee, 
or  his  sympathy  with  Marxism. 

I  do  not  suggest,  obviously,  that  the  far 
left  Is  Incapable  of  organized  acts  of  polit- 
ical assassination.  I  say.  merely,  that  this 
horror  did  not  have  the  earmarks  of  one. 
The  presumption,  on  all  such  occasions  as 
this,  is  against  a  conclusion  of  collective 
guilt,  whether  Imputed  to  the  left,  or  the 
right,  whether  to  all  the  whites  in  Birming- 
ham, all  the  Vietnamese  in  Saigon,  or  all 
the  Jews  In  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  hope  there  will  not  be  a  next  time, 
though  history  is  against  such  optimism; 
yet  let  us  all  recall  that  In  crime,  as  in  art, 
there  Is  great  scope  for  individuality. 

So  this  Is  a  time  for  courage.  Even  his 
most  adamant  political  opponents  acknowl- 
edged the  personal  courage  Mr.  Kennedy 
showed  during  his  young  and  dazzling  life- 
time. Now,  no  doubt,  he  would  desire  that 
his  countrymen  also  act  courageously,  en- 
during their  grief;  and  demons^^ting  to  his 
bereaved  family  not  only  their  compassion, 
but  also  their  fortitude. 


SERMON  DELTVERED  AT  THE  PAN- 
AMERICAN  MASS,   ST.  PATRICK'S 
CHURCH.  NOVEMBER,  28.  1963 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 
unanimous    consent    that    the    distin- 
guished Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  and  include  a 
sermon. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
my  extension  of  remarks.  I  include  an 
eloquent  and  touching  sermon  delivered 
at  the  pan-American  Mass.  St.  Patrick's 
Church,  Washington.  D.C,  November  28, 
1963,  by  the  Reverend  Robert  Paul 
Mohan,  S.J.,  associate  professor  of 
philosophy,  the  Catholic  University  of 
America: 

Today,  a  nation  pauses  to  give  thanks  to 
God  for  the  year's  blessings,  for  the  frultfxil- 
ness  of  the  land,  and  the  abundance  of  the 
harvests. 

Around  the  firesides  people  will  gather  this 
day  with  those  they  love.  They  will  gather 
In  the  same  spirit  of  those  colonists  of  old 
who  made  a  nation  and  a  way  of  life  of  the 
resisting  wilderness  that  was  America. 

There  were  those  who  thought  Thanks- 
giving inappropriate  then,  when  the  Colonies 
were  ravaged  by  disease,  and  graves  multi- 
plied behind  the  Uttle  churches.  Nature 
yielded  her  fruits  only  at  the  [M-lce  of  blood. 
bone,  sweat,  and  tears. 

The  fainthearted  could  well  have  asked 
then  as  the  prophets  of  doom  can  ask  today : 
What  have  we  to  be  thankful  for?  But  most 
at  the  men  and  women  of  old  saw  visions  and 
dreamed  dreams,  and  their  labor,  their  faith, 
and  their  devotion  is  our  heritage. 

Those  who  tell  us  that  we  of  the  Americas 
have  little  to  be  thankful  for  on  this  morn- 
ing of  1963  can  indeed  marshall  some  argu- 
ments of  weight. 

T^ey  see  a  world  but  narrowly  avoiding  a 
war  in  which  tomorrow's  victories  would  be 
worse  than  yesterday's  defeau.  T^ey  see 
widespread  destitution,  hunger,  injustice, 
and  insenslttvlty  on  every  side. 

They  see  a  sluggish  and  ap[>arently  Inept 
humanity  still  unable  to  answer  the  ancient 
question  of  Cain:  Am  I  my  brother's  keeper? 

They  see  goodness  harrassed,  evil  tri- 
xunphant,    and   Innocence   crucified.    They 
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see  technological  sophistication  and  moral 
Immaturity,  a  demand  for  privilege  and  an 
abdication  of  responsibility.  They  see  sus- 
picion and  cynicism  which  militate  against 
all  those  values  in  which  we  are  supposed 
to  believe. 

And  most  of  all  through  eyes  dlnuned  with 
tears,  and  hearts  possibly  rebellious  at  the 
nightmarish  vision  of  senseless  and  wanton 
violence,  they  see  a  martyred  President  who 
was  the  symbol  of  America's  promise,  the 
voice  of  America's  aspirations'  and  the  in- 
carnation of  America's  dream.  They  see  this 
man  cut  down  tn  the  springtime  of  his 
greatness. 

They  see  a  young  wife  kneeling  before  a 
catafalque  In  dignity  and  beauty,  flanked  by 
two  children  who  will  no  longer  hear  a  be- 
loved voice,  nor  feel  the  caress  of  a  paternal 
hand. 

They  see  a  world  deprived  of  wonderful 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart;  a  knowledge 
and  compassion  hammered  by  experience 
into  wisdom;  and  wisdom  Itself  given  soar- 
ing words  that  will  Inspire  the  lowly  and  the 
great  for  years  to  come. 

They  see  the  singer  silenced  before  the 
song  Is  sung,  a  story  ended  before  the  teller 
of  tales  has  hardly  spoken.  They  see  a  nation 
explaining  away  the  violence  of  the  assassin 
and  the  avenger,  in  terms  of  insanity,  un- 
mindful of  the  festering  hatred  that  exists 
In  our  land. 

They  see  meanlnglessness  in  a  wisdom 
that  permits  the  triumph  of  apparent  evil 
and  Irrationality.  And  understandably  they 
consider  Thanksgiving  Day,  1968  a  mockery. 

But  calm  reason,  enduring  faltli.  and  sus- 
taining love  must  temper  both  our  sorrow 
and  our  wrath. 

We  can  first  of  all  be  thankful  that  des- 
tinies are  built  on  the  dreams  of  the  visionary 
rather  than  in  the  cynicism  of  the  so-called 
realist. 

We  can  be  thaoikf  ul  that  the  Imperishable 
spirit  of  man,  his  God  given  nobility  can  tri- 
umph over  his  stupidity,  his  avarice,  his  In- 
sensltlvlty.  and  his  cruelty  to  his  fellow  man; 
and  it  is  our  task  to  aee  that  In  this  gen- 
eration that  it  does. 

We  think  of  the  ages  of  miracles  as  his- 
torically improbable  but  we  forget  twelve 
unlettered  apostles  who  scattered  the  fire  of 
God's  love  across  the  world,  that  was  never 
the  same  again. 

We  forget  a  few  short  yean  ago  a  man 
sent  from  God  whose  name  was  John,  a 
simple  man  tram  Bergamo  who  wore  the 
ring  of  Peter,  whose  love  made  the  world's 
sophistication  and  C3mlclBm  fooUah.  and 
many  of  the  world's  rivalries  obsolete.  A 
man  who  reminded  humanity  In  6  short 
years  that  our  fate  Is  not  In  our  stars,  nor 
In  our  economics,  nor  In  a  power  that  must 
vindicate  Itself  by  an  inevitable  titanic 
'struggle  with  similar  power. 

Love,  to  those  who  do  not  love  enough.  Is 
softness.  Worldly  power  to  those  who  love 
power  too  much  Is  strength. 

We  who  kneel  together  this  morning  be- 
fore the  majesty  of  God  can  be  thankfxil 
too  for  the  younger  John  whose  death  has 
left  anguish  In  the  heart  of  the  clvlliaed 
world. 

We  remember  his  ringing  words  a  few  short 
years  ago: 

"To  our  sister  republics  south  of  the  bor- 
der, we  offer  a  special  pledge — to  convert  our 
good  words  into  deeds — in  a  new  alliance  for 
progress — to  assist  free  men  and  free  gov- 
ernment In  casting  off  the  chains  of  poverty.** 

The  day  before  he  died  he  spoke  to  the 
Leagtie  of  United  Latin  American  Citizens  in 
Houston.  Mrs.  Kennedy  addressed  the  same 
group  in  Spanish. 

Before  we  cry  out  at  the  senseless  waste 
of  life  of  this  good  and  talented  man,  let  xu 
remember  that  in  the  Providence  of  Ood  It 
may  take  the  crudflxioB  at  goodness  today 
as  in  the  past  to  bring  home  to  the  unthink- 
ing and  uncommitted  the  values  for  which 
they  should  live  and  die. 
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Perhaps  it  takes  a  martyr  to  tell  us  In  the 
30th  century  what  we  have  left  undone. 

Perhaps  the  Idiom  of  tragedy  alone  can 
pierce  the  Insensltlvlty  of  our  hearts  to  the 
Injustice,  poverty,  and  tyranny  which  flaws 
our  world. 

We  can  Indeed  lament  the  loss,  but  we  can 
still  be  thankful  for  that  life  which  glowed 
In  the  world. 

We  can  weep  for  the  irrationality  or  malice 
of  the  deed,  but  we  can  be  thankful  for  the 
searching  of  soul  that  will  lead  to  rededica- 
tlon  for  the  tasks  that  lie  ahead. 

We  can  mourn  that  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy did  not  see  the  completion  of  the 
"Peaceful  Revolution  of  Hope"  that  he  fore- 
saw for  the  Americas;  but  again  we  can  be 
tliankful  IX  the  task  which  he  saw  as  pos- 
sibly the  work  of  a  lifetime  can  be  taken  up 
by  a  shocked  and  aroused  citizenry  with 
renewed  vigor. 

A  few  hundred  yards  away  on  this  very 
street  on  another  dreadful  Friday  almost  a 
hundred  years  ago.  another  great  President 
who  strove  mightily  for  the  rights  of  man 
was  similarly  wounded  unto  death. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  whose  life  par- 
allels that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  In  so  many 
respects  also  had  the  light  of  a  brilliant  life 
snuffed  out  with  work  apparently  undone. 
A  desperate  nation  then  too  lamented  in 
frustrate  grief  the  loss  of  a  nation  whicli 
needed  its  leader  so  much. 

But  in  the  past  century  we  have  walked 
In  the  light  of  Lincoln's  simple  goodness,  and 
how  thankful  we  can  be  for  everything  he 
has  been  to  our  Nation. 

In  the  providence  of  Ood,  the  work  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  not  interrupt- 
ed, but  finished.  But  may  we  not  hope  that 
in  the  meteoric  brilliance  of  his  years  and  In 
the  nobility  of  his  aspirations  our  martyred 
President  may  be  the  teacher  of  men  yet  un- 
born. 

"Grant  to  us  life,  tliat  though  the  man  be 
gone 
The  promise  of  his  spirit  be  fulfilled." 

Thanksgiving  this  day  must  indeed  be  of- 
fered for  all  that  we  are  and  all  that  we 
have;  but  It  must  also  be  a  day  of  unselfish 
dedication  to  becoming  what  we  are  not. 

A  reminder  of  the  challenge  that  confronts 
ua  of  the  Americas  this  Thanlcsgiving  Day 
may  be  found  in  words  that  inaugurated  and 
closed  the  luminous  years  of  John  Kennedy 
as  President  of  this  Nation.  I  would  like  to 
pronounce  these  words  in  the  language  of 
our  distinguished  guests. 

Con-cludadanoe  del  mundo,  no  pregun- 
tels  lo  que  America  puede  hacer  para  Ustedes. 
slno  lo  que  podemos  hacer  Juntos  para  la 
llbertad  del  hombre. 

Finalmente  si  son  Ustedes  cludadanos 
de  America  o  cludadanos  del  mundo,  pedid- 
noe  a  nosotroe  el  mlsmo  alto  nlvel  de  normas 
de  poder  y  de  sacriflclo  que  pedlmos  a  Us- 
tedes. 

Con  una  buena  conclencia  como  recom- 
pensa  unlca  con  la  histdria  como  Juez  final 
de  nuestras  obras,  adelant^monos  a  conducir 
la  patria  que  amamos,  pidlendo  a  Dios  su 
benedicidn  y  su  ayuda,  pero  sabiendo  que 
aqui  en  el  mundo,  el  trabajo  de  Dios  tiene 
que  ser  verdaderamente  nuestro  proplo  tra- 
bajo. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION 
INDUSTRIES 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Roosevelt]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr,  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  received  a  letter  from  a  constituent 
of  mine  which  expresses  completely  my 
own  view,  as  follows: 

Lxwa  J.  Mn,i.K»  ft  AasociA-ns, 

November  24, 1963. 
Congressman  James  Roosxvklt, 
325  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkae  Jim:  During  the  tragic  hours  and 
days  that  followed  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  there  seemed  to  be  a 
remarkable  assumption  of  social  conscience 
and  duty  to  the  American  public  by  the 
radio  and  television  stations  and  networks 
of  this  country,  who.  apparently  with  virtu- 
ally no  exceptions,  broadcast  and  televised 
the  actions,  reactions  and  events  as  they 
occurred;  and  concurrently  suspended  all 
commercials  and  scheduled  programs. 

It  would  also  seem  that  the  Immediate 
coverage  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and 
the  clear  evidence  of  the  continued  function- 
ing of  our  Government  served  to  remove  a 
feeling  of  panic  which  could  have  swept  over 
the  country. 

Additionally,  the  network  stations  made 
their  coverage  available  to  the  local  inde- 
pendent stations.  (It  was  unusual  to  see 
network  emblems  appearing  on  channels  5, 
9.  11,  and   13.) 

The  sense  of  responsibility  displayed  by 
radio  and  television,  particularly  the  net- 
works, shoxild  possibly  not  go  unnoticed  by 
the  Congress. 

With  warm  greetings. 
Sincerely, 

Lewis  J.  Mnxot. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  radio  and  television 
industries  as  well  as  all  who  devoted 
themselves  so  completely  to  providing 
these  services  to  the  American  people 
deserve  the  highest  praise.  I  join  my 
other  colleagues  who  have  s[>oken  on  this 
matter  in  expressing  our  sincere  appre- 
ciation in  which  I  know  millions  of  other 
Americans  would  wish  to  join. 


SAN  ANTONIO  HEALTH  PAIR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Ml.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Gonzalez]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
October  25,  1963,  I  had  the  opportunity 
of  opening  in  San  Antonio  an  epoch- 
making  event,  the  first  San  Antonio 
Health  Pair.  Over  40  hospitals  and 
health-related  agencies  under  the  coor- 
dination of  the  San  Antonio  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  under  the  able  leadership 
of  Dr.  John  A.  Bradley,  chairman  of  the 
Alamo  Hospital  Area,  presented  vivid  dis- 
plays of  their  respective  organizations 
in  action.  Because  of  the  obvious  impor- 
tance of  the  objective  of  improvement  of 
health  and  health  facilities  for  our  citi- 
zens, I  would  like  to  submit  to  you  the 
text  of  address  given  by  Brig.  Gen.  Conn 
L.  Mllbum,  Jr.,  Deputy  Surgeon  General: 

Remarks  bt  Brio.  G«n.  Conn  L.  Milbuhn,  Jr., 
Deputy  Surgeon  General,  at  Opening  Ex- 
ercises or  THE  Health  Fair,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  October  25,  1963 

It  Is  a  double  joy  for  me  to  i>ertlcipate 
in  the  opening  ceremony  of  this  health  fair 
of  San  Antonio:  First,  to  have  the  honor 
and  prlvUege  of  representing  the  Army  Sur- 


geon General,  Lt.  Gen.  Leonard  D.  Heaton, 
and  second,  to  have  this  opportunity  for  a 
homecoming  to  my  place  of  birth,  city  of 
lifelong  friends  and  where  some  of  my  family 
still  resides. 

The  Army  Medical  Service  and  Brooke  Army 
Medical  Center  are  indeed  pleased  to  partici- 
pate in  this  community  activity  in  such  a 
vitally  Interested  and  Armed  Forces  moti- 
vated city. 

We  are  particularly  happy  to  be  of  assist- 
ance in  fostering  health  education  and  ca- 
reers, especially  as  San  Antonio  is  rapidly 
becoming  one  of  the  important  medical  cen- 
ters in  the  United  States. 

I  hasten  to  congratulate  San  Antonio  for 
this  fine  effort  in  bringing  health  service 
needs  to  the  attention  of  the  public. 

It  is  timely  to  make  young  people  of  this 
city  aware  of  the  critical  situation  that 
exists  today  in  the  health  field,  of  the  golden 
opportunities  for  rewarding  careers  In  any 
one  of  a  nvunber  of  health  services,  and  to 
stimulate  them  to  choose  one  for  a  lifelong 
career. 

Today,  there  are  critical  shortages  In  al- 
most every  category  of  health  service — doc- 
tors, registered  nurses,  practical  nurses,  and 
other  paramedical  personnel,  such  as  labora- 
tory and  X-ray  technicians,  and  many  others. 

And  the  health  needs  of  this  country  wUl 
continue  to  increase  in  future  years,  re- 
quiring more  and  more  medical  and  health 
personnel. 

The  population  of  the  United  States  is  In- 
creasing rapidly;  namely — Do  you  realize 
that  t)etween  1960  and  1970,  the  number  of 
people  will  Increase  at  a  rate  equivalent  to 
adding  each  year  a  city  the  size  of  Chicago? 

So,  simply  to  serve  more  people,  we  need 
an  increased  number  of  health  workers.  The 
population  will  not  only  Increase  in  number, 
but  there  will  be  more  babies,  more  elderly 
people,  and  higher  economic  status  of  the 
people,  resulting  in  greater  and  greater  de- 
mands for  health  services. 

At  present  $29  billion  (5.7  percent  of  the 
gross  national  product)  are  expended  an- 
nually for  health  services  contrasted  to  $3.6 
billion  in  1929;  health  workers  have 
quadrupled  to  2  million  from  500,000  since 
1910.  We  are  now  destined  to  see  even  more 
rapid  demands  for  health  services. 

San  Antonio  shares  in  these  critical  short- 
ages of  health  personnel,  and  increases  in 
demands  for  health  services. 

A  recent  survey  by  the  health  and  medical 
committee  of  your  chamber  of  commerce  re- 
vealed some  2.600  Job  opportunities  in  hospi- 
tals in  Bexar  County,  and  additional  ones  in 
medical  and  dental  offices  and  in  private 
laboratories.  And  just  recently,  after  a  spe- 
cial study,  one  of  the  San  Antonio  newspa- 
pers ascertained  a  critical  shortage  of  para- 
medical personnel — specifically,  there  were 
some  357  actual  vacancies  in  the  principal 
hospitals  at  the  time. 

Today,  health  services  are  administered  to 
the  population  by  a  team — the  health  team. 

This  team,  the  physician  as  its  captain, 
and  with  its  Integral  members,  must  work 
together  toward  one  common  goal — the  pre- 
ventive measures  against  disease,  the  curing 
of  the  sick  and  injured,  the  saving  of  life 
and  limb,  and  the  amelioration  of  pain  and 
suffering. 

And  what  could  be  more  important,  more 
self-rewarding  than  to  become  a  member  of 
this  noble  and  Godly  team. 

The  many  new  discoveries  of  scientific 
facts  and  truths,  with  their  accompanying 
means  and  methods  of  treatment,  have  made 
the  practice  of  medicine,  as  we  know  it  to- 
day, complex  and  of  tremendous  scope. 

At  the  present  time,  the  conquest  of  In- 
fectious diseases,  the  newer  knowledge  of 
nutrition,  the  broad  ramifications  of  stress 
physiology,  and  the  rise  of  psychosomatic 
medicine,  have  all  served  to  focus  attention 
on  the  patient  as  a  whole — comprehensive 
and  rehabilitative  medicine,  if  you  will. 
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So  today,  working  with  the  doctor  in  ful- 
filling his  overaU  obligation  to  the  patient, 
we  have  the  health  team,  composed  of  the 
doctor  and  his  many  assistants. 

The  nurse,  who  ministers  to  the  sick,  al- 
leviates discomfort,  allays  apprehension,  and 
gives  medications. 

The  medical  laboratory  technician,  who 
performs  laboratory  tests  of  various  kinds  in 
Riding  in  the  making  of  diagnoses. 

The  social  worker,  who  collects  socio- 
economic and  environmental  factors,  impor- 
tant to  comprehensive  care. 

The  dietician,  medical  record  librarian,  the 
occupational  and  physiotherapist  all  perform 
Innumerable  functions  which  expedite 
patient  management. 

There  are  many  other  paramedical  tech- 
nicians and  personnel  on  the  team,  includ- 
ing the  X-ray  technicians,  the  operating 
room  technicians,  the  practical  nurse,  and 
niirses'  aids  and  other  atixiUary  personnel. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the  purpose  of  this 
health  fair,  which  we  are  inaugurating  this 
morning.  Is  to  acquaint  the  eligible  persons 
of  this  community  with  the  roles  and  career 
opportunities  of  the  various  assisting  mem- 
bers of  the  health  team  which  I  have  men- 
tioned. I  am  sure  the  fair  will  accomplish 
its  purix>ee. 

I  would  like  to  brag  a  little  about  the 
Army's  accomplishments  in  the  training  of 
large  nimibers  of  technicians  and  other  para- 
medical personnel,  to  assist  our  medical  offi- 
cers and  nurses  on  the  Army  health  team. 

I  am  certain  I  can  claim  the  right  to  do 
some  bragging.  In  view  of  my  Texas  birth- 
right. 

Here  at  the  Brooke  Army  Medical  Center, 
Fort  Sam  Houston,  about  15,000  young  men 
and  women  in  the  Army  Medical  Service  are 
trained  each  year  to  function  as  practical 
nxirsee  or  as  laboratory  or  X-ray  technicians, 
as  oi>eratlng  room  technicians,  as  technicians 
In  physiotherapy  or  occupational  therapy,  or 
as  dental,  pharmacy  or  preventive  medicine 
specialists,  and  as  others.  In  all,  we  are 
training  individuals  In  18  different  medical 
technical  or  sp>ecialty  areas. 

Many  of  these  young  Army  medical  service 
trainees,  after  serving  obligated  tours  of  duty 
In  the  Army,  or  after  completion  of  varied 
length  enlistments,  return  to  their  home 
communities  to  serve  them  in  their  technical 
skills.  San  Antonio  shares  this  benefit  of 
Army  medical  training. 

Accordingly,  our  programs  of  Army  medical 
and  technical  training  have  mutual  relation- 
ship and  benefits  with  the  citizens  of  this 
city. 

And  I  am  quite  certain  that  General 
Snyder,  commander  of  Brooke  Army  Medical 
Center,  and  General  McGibony,  commandant 
of  the  Medical  Field  Service  School,  are  well 
aware  of  this  Interdependence  between  the 
Army  Medical  Service  and  this  commu- 
nity in  meeting  the  health  needs  of  both  the 
Army  and  the  civillaQ  community.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  their  counsel  and  advice  wUl  always 
be  available  to  you. 

Ladles  and  gentleimen.  I  am  very  proud 
that  the  Army  and  community  are  partners 
in  the  conservation  of  the  health  of  our 
soldiers  and  civilians  alike. 

Thank  you. 


NUCLEAR    PROPULSION    FOR    SUR- 
FACE SHIPS  OP  THE  NAVY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of  which 
I  am  a  member,  recently  concluded  a 
series  of  executive  hearings  on  the  appli- 
cation of  nuclear  propulsion  to  surface 
vessels  of  the  Navy.  In  our  hearings  we 
covered  the  question  of  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  in  the  next  aircraft  carrier, 
CVA67,  In  considerable  depth.  During 
these  hearings  we  heard  representatives 
of  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
Navy,  and  the  I>epartment  of  Defense, 
including  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  Mr. 
McNamara.  I  understand  it  is  the  ob- 
jective of  the  chairman  of  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee to  prepare  a  report  on  these  hear- 
ings. Such  a  report.  I  am  sure,  will 
clarify  a  number  of  very  vital  issues  in 
this  field  concerning  which  there  appear 
to  be  some  misunderstandings. 

Some  of  the  cost  comparisons  given  as 
arguments  against  the  use  of  nuclear 
power,  speaking  as  an  individual,  give  me 
concern.  Included  in  the  cost  estimate 
for  the  nuclear  propulsion  plant  was  the 
cost  of  the  first  set  of  reactor  cores 
which  would  fuel  the  propulsion  plant  for 
7  years.  On  the  other  hand,  no  fuel  cost 
was  charged  against  the  conventional 
oil-fired  plant. 

In  addition,  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
In  his  comparison  of  the  nuclear  air- 
craft carrier  propulsion  plant  with  an 
oil-fired  plant  claimed  that  the  nuclear 
ship  would  be  capable  of  carrying  an 
extra  squadron  of  fighter  aircraft  as 
compared  to  the  conventional  carrier  he 
intends  to  build.  He  then  charged  the 
cost  of  an  extra  aircraft  squadron  to 
the  ship  with  the  nuclear  plant.  This 
was  used  as  an  argument  against  the 
nuclear  plant. 

In  addition.  Included  In  the  costs  of  the 
nuclear-propelled  aircraft  carrier,  are 
costs  for  a  bigger  ship  which  greatly  in- 
creases aircraft  fuel  and  armament 
capacity  both  vital  to  the  intended  pur- 
poses of  the  carrier.  No  compensating 
factor  was  considered  for  the  conven- 
tional carrier  in  this  respect  either. 

To  put  it  in  a  few  words,  such  compari- 
sons do  not  appear  to  convey  the  perti- 
nent factors  involved. 

I  hope  that  the  Joint  Committee  report 
on  this  matter  will  analyze  these  com- 
parisons and  will  be  made  available  soon 
since  such  a  report,  I  am  sure,  will  help 
us  all  in  considering  vital  defense  and 
security  Issues  in  the  future. 

Mr.  John  W.  Finney  prepared  an 
article  which  was  printed  in  the  Sunday, 
November  17,  1963,  issue  of  the  New 
York  Times  which  discusses  a  number  of 
factors  concerning  the  use  of  nuclear 
power  by  the  Navy.  I  commend  this 
article  to  the  review  of  my  colleagues. 
Under  unanimous  consent,  I  Include  the 
article  entitled  "Criticism  of  McNamara 
Mounts"  in  the  RtcoRo: 

Criticism  or  McNakara  Mounts — He  Is  Rx- 
spected  for  His  Abilrt  but  Policixs  Are 
Challengxo 

(By  John  W.  Finney) 

Washington.  November  16. — As  he  sat  In 
his  Pentagon  office  this  week.  Robert  S. 
McNamara,  far  from  the  thickest  skinned 
man  in  town,  must  have  wondered  what 
happened  to  all  those  congressional  friends 
of  yesterday. 

A  year  ago  the  Congressmen  were  compet- 
ing for  time  to  praise  Mr.  McNamara  as  the 


greatest  Secretary  of  Defense  In  history.  So 
fawning  were  they  In  their  praise  that  one 
began  to  suspect  that  Congressmen's  mem- 
ories were  beclouded  by  a  desire  to  Ingratiate 
themselves  with  the  richest  man  In  town,  so 
far  as  their  home  districts  were  concerned. 
Now,  instead  of  paeans,  Mr.  McNamara  was 
finding  politically  sharp  barbs  being  hurled 
at  him  from  Capitol  Hill.  He  was  accused, 
probably  unjustly,  of  Incorrectly  informing 
the  President  on  the  cutback  of  an  air  de- 
fense communications  system.  A  prominent 
Democrat.  Representative  Melvin  Price,  of 
Illinois,  insinuated  that  Mr.  McNamara  was 
the  willing  prisoner  of  "computer  Jockeys." 
And  perhaps  most  biting  of  all  for  the 
former  Ford  Motor  Co.  executive,  members 
of  the  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  were  suggesting  that  he  was 
intent  on  building  a  model  T  Navy. 

BRUISB8 

Ahead  of  him  lay  the  still  uncompleted 
Senate  Investigation  of  the  TFX  contract, 
with  all  its  political  bruises  on  administra- 
tion ranks  and  on  the  military.  The  investi- 
gation, which  at  times  seems  motivated  as 
much  by  a  personal  animosity  toward  Mr. 
McNamara  as  a  desire  to  establish  the  facts 
in  the  contract  selection,  will  resume  next 
week,  with  the  Defense  Secretary  flnaUy 
being  subjected  to  senatorial  cross-examina- 
tion. 

Behind  him  lay  a  potentially  more  sig- 
nificant, decisive-  confrontation  this  week 
with  the  congressional  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mittee over  his  refusal  to  buUd  a  nuclear 
carrier.  Wliat  was  basically  Involved,  how- 
ever, was  not  so  much  the  carrier  as  a  chal- 
lenge to  the  McNamara  accounting  logic 
that  to  the  Congressmen  seems  to  overlook 
the  irreversible  technological  tides  of  a  nu- 
clear age. 

It  Is  probably  going  too  far  to  say  that  a" 
general  disenchantment  has  set  in  on  Cap- 
itol Hill  with  Mr.  McNamara.  As  from  the 
outset,  he  still  commands  widespread  con- 
gressional respect  as  the  "take  ctiarge  guy" 
who  brought  some  order  and  discipline  Into 
a  building  that  the  Congressmen  were  con- 
vinced was  overflowing  with  interservlce 
rivalry,  waste  and  duplication.  If  Mr.  McNa- 
mara is  not  outwardly  perturbed,  it  is  be- 
cause he  still  commands  the  respect  of  the 
Individuals  who  count  on  Capitol  Hill,  the 
senior  legislators  who  control  the  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees. 

NO    LONGER    IMICUNX 

But  it  also  is  becoming  evident  that  Mr. 
McNamara  is  no  longer  the  Invincible  cham- 
pion of  the  Pentagon,  Immune  to  congres- 
sional criticism  or  challenge.  Gradually  de- 
veloping within  congressional  ranks  Is  a  cer- 
tain personal  hostility  to  Mr.  McNamara  and 
an  uneasiness  over  his  centralized  control  of 
the  Defense  Establishment  and  over  the  di- 
rection  of  his   defense   policies. 

Just  why  the  McNamara  popularity  began 
to  ebb  is  difficult  to  say.  Probably  one  rea- 
son is  that  in  this  politically  Jealous  town 
a  man  can  ride  high  for  Just  so  long  before 
he  is  cut  down  to  manageable  size.  But  Mr. 
McNamara  undoubtedly  contributed  'to  his 
prestige  decline  by  his  own  personality  and 
policies. 

Like  many  a  brilliant,  assertive  individ- 
ual— which  he  is — Mr.  McNamara  can  give 
the  impression  of  Intellectual  arrogance,  an 
impression  that  Is  particularly  anno3rlng  to  a 
back-slapping  politician  who  prides  himself 
as  much  on  his  knowledge  of  national  prob- 
lems as  on  his  geniality.  As  they  have  sat 
behind  their  committee  benches  listening  to 
Mr.  McNamara,  some  Congressmen  have  be- 
gun to  wonder  if  they  were  listening  to  a  col- 
lege professor  lecturing  a  not-too-bright 
freshman  class. 

Mr.  McNamara  has  only  compounded  his 
congressional  difficulties  by  his  seeming  In- 
difference to  legislative  proprieties  and  sensi- 
bilities.    A  case   in  point  was  the  way  he 
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liandled  his  decision  against  a  second  nuclear 
earrier.  He  chose  to  announce  his  decision 
just  a  few  days  before  the  congressional 
Atomic  Energy  Conunlttee  was  scheduled  to 
hold  bearings  on  the  nuclear  fleet  Isvue — a 
tlmmg  that  Incensed  the  committee  chair- 
man. John  O.  Pastobx,  normally  an  admln- 
IstraUon  stalwart.  What  iSi.  McNamara  ne- 
glected to  tell  Senator  Pastosk.  at  least  in 
advance,  was  that  he  wanted  to  clear  the 
decks  of  the  nuclear  carrier  Issue  before  Pted 
Korth  left  as  Secretary  of  the  Navy. 

DEMANODTC  WATS 

Ur.  McNam&ra's  humorless,  precise,  de- 
manding ways  have  also  contributed  to  his 
dUBculUes  within  the  military  ranks.  His 
difflculUes  may  be  largely  with  the  older  gen- 
eration of  military  officers  who  do  not  under- 
stand the  computer  approach  to  defense 
questions.  But  the  fact  remains,  as  Adm. 
George  W.  Anderson  recently  deplored  in  his 
•wan  song  as  Chief  of  Naval  Operations,  there 
bas  been  a  breakdown  of  the  degree  of  con- 
fldenoe  and  trust  that  should  exist  between 
the  civilian  and  military  leaders  of  the  De- 
fense Bstablishment.  It  is  significant  and 
Illustrative,  for  example,  that  before  making 
his  decision  on  the  carrier,  Mr.  McNamara  did 
not  give  the  Navy  an  opportunity  to  present 
a  detailed  briefing  on  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
auclear  carrier  or  to  rebut  some  of  the  erro- 
neous cost  estimates  that  the  Navy  felt 
Defense  Department  "operations  analysts" 
were  presenting.  Whether  the  Navy  offlcials 
are  correct  in  their  acctisation  is  not  so  im- 
portant at  this  point  as  the  fact  that  they 
^ould  feel  this  way. 

POLICY    CHAKCC 

But  far  more  personality  is  involTed  In  this 
changing  congressional  attitude.  ThM-e  Is 
a  widespread  congressional  concern  over  the 
*lrection  of  McNamara  poiiclea  toward  aban- 
donment of  manned  bombers  and  reliance 
upon  ballistic  missiles.  In  fact,  if  Mr. 
McNamara  had  been  willing  to  accept  the 
production  of  another  squadron  of  B-5a  or 
B-63  bombers,  he  probably  could  have  paci- 
fied much  of  the  congressional  animosity. 

There  also  U  concern  over  Mr  McNamara 's 
cherished  "cost  effectiveness"  approach  in 
reaching  decisions,  an  approach  that  at- 
tempts to  determine  which  weapon  to  build 
by  weighing  Ite  effectiveness  against  its  cost. 
Coat  effectiveness  is  not  new,  of  course.  It 
was  basically  this  approach  that  a  decade 
ago  led  to  the  "big  b«[ng"  revamping  of  the 
defense  program  by  Charles  E.  WUson.  But 
tmder  Mr.  McNamara  cost  effectiveness  has 
been  brought  to  such  a  degree  of  sophistica- 
tion and  influence  that  Congressmen  and 
military  men  alike  are  beginning  to  com- 
plain that  defens*  policies  are  being  deter- 
mined by  a  bunch  of  "computer  Jockeys"  In 
back  rooms  of  the  Pentagon  convenient  to 
Mr.  McNamara's  ofllce. 

The  long-range  significance  of  the  nuclear 
carrier  issue  may  well  be  that  it  provides 
the  first  clear-cut  challenge — minus  all  tha 
political  impUcaUons  of  the  TFX  case — of 
the  cost  effectiveness  approach.  It  is  pri- 
marily on  the  basis  of  cost  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara has  opposed  the  nuclear  carrier.  He 
questions  whether  the  advantage  of  nuclear 
power  would  be  worth  the  extra  cost,  which 
he  estimates  at  $125  to  $160  million— nearly 
double  the  Navy  estimates.  And  he  con- 
tends that  a  decision  really  cannot  be  made 
until  the  Navy  makes  a  detailed  cost  effec- 
tiveness study  of  the  implications  of  nuclear 
power  for  the  entire  surface  fleet. 

Among  some  of  the  administration's  scien- 
tific advisers  and  particularly  among  mem- 
bers of  the  congressional  Atomic  Energy 
Committee  there  Is  a  feeling  that  Mr.  McNa- 
mara and  his  associates  have  carried  the 
cost  effectiveness  approach  too  far  on  the 
nuclear  carrier  issue.  The  feeling  was  re- 
flected In  a  letter  written  last  December  by 


Dr.  Emanuel  R.  Plore,  a  scientist  Influential 
In  the  ranks  of  the  President's  Science 
Advisory  Committee.  "Very  often  detailed 
analysis  confuses  the  issues  In  making  bold 
technical  decisions."  Dr.  Plore  wrote.  "In 
nuclear-powered  ships  we  may  be  in  this 
situation." 

POSSIBI.X    MATCH 

with  the  congressional  Atomic  Energy 
Committee.  Mr.  McNamara  may  meet  his 
legislative  match.  Pew  committees  on  the 
Hill  are  so  well  informed,  so  well  staffed,  so 
aggressive  in  fighting  a  cauae.  And  like  Mr. 
McNamara,  the  committee  members  do  not 
suffer  from  much  hunxlllty  about  their 
beliefs. 

One  of  the  strongly  held  convictions  of  the 
ccsnmittee  is  that  the  nuclear  fleet  issue  can- 
not be  answered  solely  by  cost  studies  but 
also  requires  an  element  of  Judgment  that 
cannot  be  programed  on  a  computer.  Al- 
most Intuitively,  the  committee  members 
believe  that  technological  progress  makes 
inevitable  the  conversion  of  the  fleet  to 
nuclear  power  and  that  It  makes  no  sense, 
militarily  or  technologically,  to  continue 
building  capital  ships  with  obsolescent  pow- 
erplants. 

In  their  convictions  the  committee  mem- 
bers are  strengthened  by  their  past  Judg- 
ments, such  as  in  prompting  the  development 
of  the  hydrogen  bomb  over  the  opposition  oX 
the  scientific  community  and  in  pushing  the 
development  of  the  Nautilxia  atomic  sub- 
marine over  the  resistance  of  the  Navy  and 
the  Defense  Department.  As  they  are  point- 
tng  out,  no  amount  of  cost  effectiveness 
•tudies  or  programing  on  a  computer  could 
have  shown  that  out  of  the  Nautilu*  would 
have  come,  within  a  few  short  years,  the 
Polaris  weapons  system. 

NOT   CXKTAIK 

It  is  evident  that  the  atomic  conunittee, 
despite  all  its  historical  and  factual  argu- 
ments, was  unable  to  sway  Mr.  McNamara  on 
the  nuclear  carrier  issue.  Nor  U  it  certain 
that  the  committee  and  Congress  in  the 
future  win  be  able  to  rush  Mr.  McNamara 
any  faster  than  he  wants  to  go  in  building 
a  nuclear  surface  fleet. 

Afto-  all.  despite  the  congressional  criti- 
cism, Mr.  McNamara  holds  one  powerfxil 
weapon  to  keep  Congress  In  a  cooperative 
mood.  In  his  hand  he  holds  $60  billion,  and 
no  Congressman  wants  to  bite  too  openly  a 
hand  that  may  feed  contracts  or  military 
bases  In  his  home  district. 

Tbe  committee,  however,  also  has  an  ace  in 
the  hole,  for  it  can  raise  the  question  of 
whether  Mr  McNamara  wants  to  go  down 
in  history  as  the  man  who  blocked  the  tran- 
■Ition  to  a  nuclear-powered  fleet.  rcK  a  man 
who  is  insistent  upon  l>eing  right  and  flnda 
It  difficult  to  admit  being  wrong,  that  could 
be  a  subtle  but  persuasive  argximent. 


COTTON  AULOTMENTS 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  Hoxise,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Oathincs]  Is 
recognized  for  45  minutes. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wfll  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  I  gladly  yield  to  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
the  Democratic  whip. 

Mr.  BOGOS.  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman's yielding  to  me,  because  I  want 
to  talk  about  something  that  is  not  rele- 
vant to  what  the  gentleman  will  be  talk- 
ing about. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Goodell]  made  a  statement 
on  the  floor  a  minute  ago  about  hasty 


Inquiries:  and  about  statements  which 
have  been  made  relative  to  conflicting 
inquiries  on  the  circumstances  surround- 
ing the  death  of  our  late  lamented  Presi- 
dent. John  Pltigerald  Kennedy.  I  can 
say  on  the  highest  authority  that  this 
matter  is  going  to  be  the  subject  of  an 
Inquiry,  and  that  it  will  be  a  very  high 
level  inquiry  and  that  it  will  bear  no 
resemblance  to  partisanship.  It  will  be 
completely  objective.  So  wiiat  I  am  say- 
ing is  that  tlie  gentleman  can  be  assured 
that  It  is  such  a  tsrpe  of  inquiry  that  will 
be  conducted. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS,  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  I  think  the  genUeman 
from  New  York  was  interested  in  having 
the  various  congressional  Inquiries  co- 
ordinated. We  have  had  the  announce- 
ment that  there  will  be  an  inquiry  con- 
ducted by  the  Senate  Judiciary  Commit- 
tee, the  House  Judiciary  Committee,  and 
the  House  Un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee. I  believe  the  suggestion  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  to  try  to 
coordinate  the  inquiry  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  Congress.  We  understand 
there  will  be  a  congressional  committee 
appointed  to  make  an  inquiry.  But  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  legislative  branch. 
I  think  his  suggestion  was  that  we  try  to 
coordinate  the  activities  at  this  level 
where  we  have  the  responsibility. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man, I  am  in  no  t>osition  to  make  a  com- 
mitment of  any  kind.  But  what  the 
gentleman  is  talkii^  about;  namely,  the 
coordination  of  the  efforts  here  so  that 
there  will  not  be  this  unseemly  scramble 
for  hearings,  and  so  forth,  will  be  done 
and  I  think  It  can  be  said.  also,  that  this 
body  and  the  other  body  will  be  properly 
included. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the  as- 
surances of  the  gentleman  from  Louisi- 
ana. I  would  have  preferred  that  we 
proceed  with  a  high-level  Joint  commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  House.  I  in- 
troduced such  a  resolution  last  Wednes- 
day—but in  any  event,  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman's  assurance  that  that  effort 
will  be  made  to  coordinate  smy  action 
that  is  taken  by  the  Senate  and  the  House 
so  that  it  Is  done  in  a  dignifled  manner  at 
the  highest  level  without  a  competitive 
situation  involved  at  all. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  think  what  the  American  people  want 
both  for  the  sake  of  the  President  and 
the  future  of  our  country  is  a  straight- 
forward, objective  research  Into  all  of  the 
facts  so  that  there  will  be  no  question 
about  this  either  now  or  hereafter. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  If  the  gentleman  wIU 
yield  further,  I  may  say  that  there  are 
facets  of  this  that  extend  beyond  the 
jurisdiction  of  any  single  committee  of 
the  Congress.  We  all  recognize  that  and 
I  think  It  should  be  a  broad  inquiry  rep- 
resenting the  entire  Congress  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.   BOGGS.     I  think   I  made  that 

position  quite  clear   and   I   thank  the 

gentleman  from  Arkansas  for  jrielding. 

Mr.  PEPPER.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.     GATHINOS.     I    yield    to    the 

gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
all  of  us  were  somewhat  surprised,  al- 
though few  lawyers  were  aware  of  the 
fact,  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  in 
the  Federal  courts  of  this  country,  even 
a  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the  State 
courts,  in  an  area  where  the  homicide 
of  the  President  occurred.  I  believe  that 
the  appropriate  Federal  court  should 
have  concurrent  jurisdiction  with  the 
State  court  for  the  pimishment  of  an 
assault  upon  or  the  killing  of  the  Presi- 
dent or  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States.  So  I  have  just  introduced  a  bill 
providing  that  the  appropriate  Federal 
court  shall  have  u)ncurrent  jurisdiction 
with  the  State  court,  and  the  prior  right 
of  trial,  for  the  punishment  of  anyone 
who  attacks,  assaults,  or  kills  either  the 
President  or  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
Congressional  Record  of  October  17. 
1963,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Weltner],  under  sp)ecial  order,  placed  in 
the  Record  a  list  of  cotton  farmers  In  the 
vaiious  States  of  the  belt  holding  allot- 
ments in  excess  of  1,000  acres  or  more, 
and  indicating  the  amount  of  subsidy 
such  farmers  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment. I  hope  he  Is  present  or  will  be 
during  the  course  of  these  remarks.  In 
this  table  he  showed  the  name  of  the 
owner  of  the  farm,  the  county  and  State 
where  the  farm  was  located,  the  effective 
allotment,  measured  acres,  estimated 
yield  per  acre,  production,  and  the  al- 
leged amount  of  subsidy  for  the  year 
1961. 

Here  is  a  table  that  was  sent  me  by 
the  ASCS  Pobcy  and  Program  Division, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  which  sum- 
marizes the  sizes  of  the  allotments 
throughout  the  Cotton  Belt  for  upland 
cotton.  This  table  reflects  the  following 
information  with  regard  to  allotments 
of  1,000  acres  or  more.  According  to  the 
table  there  are  286  original  allotment 
farms  across  the  country  throughout  the 
cotton-growing  area  of  the  Nation  with 
1,000  acres  or  more  of  allotments.  Of 
these  286  farms  145  were  owner  oper- 
ated, and  141  tenant  operated  farms. 
There  were  2,691  share  tenants  and 
sharecroppers  involved  in  working  these 
cotton  farms.  The  economy  of  many 
communities  as^well  as  great  numbers 
of  farmers  ana  farmworkers  are  to  be 
considered. 

The  large  farm  is  nothing  more  than 
an  aggregation  of  several  small  farms. 
They  are  small  0F>erators  who  live  on  the 
land  and  earn  their  livelihood  and  sup- 
port their  families  by  producing  cotton. 
When  It  is  alleged  that  there  are  286  who 
operate ,  alloted  acreage  of  more  than 
1,000  acres  in  cotton,  no  mention  was 
made  of  the  actual  facts,  contained  in 
the  table  to  which  I  have  referred,  that 
they  are  talking  about  2,691  small  farm- 
ers who  actually  lease  or  are  tenants  or 
sharecroppers  upon  such  cotton  farms. 

The  incentive  system  made  our  Nation 
great.  John  C.  Claybrook,  a  Negro, 
came  to  Crittenden  County,  Ark.,  the 
county  in  which  I  live,  as  a  young  man 
with  a  few  pennies  in  his  pocket.     He 


started  to  work  clearing  land  from  vir- 
gin forests.  He  saved  his  money  and 
was  able  to  obtain  timber  contracts  of 
his  own  in  the  area.  He  acquired  a  few 
acres  at  first  and  such  holdings  grew  to 
a  sizable  operation  as  he  applied  his 
energy  and  talents. 

There  was  a  town  named  for  him — 
Claybrook,  Ark.  He  was  a  respected  cit- 
izen and  was  highly  regarded.  He  was 
the  owner  of  a  store,  a  cotton  gin.  and 
several  hundred  acres  of  fertile  delta 
land.  He  acquired  these  properties  by 
his  own  efforts.  When  he  passed  away, 
the  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal  paid  a 
fine  tribute  to  the  man  hlnriself  and  his 
accomplishments.  I  read  that  splendid 
editorial  into  the  Congressional  Record. 
along  with  comments,  as  I  knew  John 
Claybrook  and  was  aware  that  here  was 
a  success  story  that  had  been  repeated 
over  and  over  again  in  this  country. 
The  Incentive  system  means  a  desire  to 
get  ahead.  It  dlstlngtilshes  America 
from  the  Communist  world  in  that  in 
communism  you  find  a  monolithic  tsrpe 
of  philosophy.  Under  the  American  sys- 
tem Initiative  Is  the  moving  force  by 
which  we  operate.  Abraham  Lincoln  had 
this  to  say  about  our  property  system: 

No  man  living  Is  more  worthy  to  be  trust- 
ed than  those  who  toil  up  from  poverty — 
none  less  Inclined  to  take  or  touch  aught 
which  they  have  not  honestly  earned. 

Nor  should  this  lead  to  a  war  upon  prop- 
erty or  the  owners  of  property.  Property  is 
the  fruit  of  labor,  property  is  desirable,  is  a 
positive  good  to  the  world. 

That  some  should  be  rich  shows  that 
others  may  become  rich,  and  hence  ts  just 
encouragement  to  industry  and  enterprise. 
Let  not  him  who  is  houseless  pull  down  the 
house  of  another,  but  let  him  labor  dUigent- 
ly  and  build  one  for  himself,  thus  by  example 
assuring  that  his  own  shall  be  safe  from 
violence  when  built. 

These  farmers  who  hold  cotton  allot- 
ments of  1,000  acres  or  more  should  not 
be  condemned  because  of  their  success. 
Under  the  American  plan  of  Individual 
initiative  they  should  be  encouraged. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
to  associate  myself  with  other  Members 
who  have  corrected  the  record  with  re- 
spect to  our  orderly  marketing  program 
for  cotton.  Too  often  the  mechanics  of 
this  marketing  program  are  misunder- 
stood, as  they  have  been  in  this  instance. 
I  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  con- 
tact those  farmers  in  my  parishes  listed 
In  the  statistics  placed  in  the  Record  of 
October  17,  but  I  feel  perfectly  safe  In 
saying  that  those  growers  marketed  their 
cotton  in  the  same  fashion  outlined  by 
other  Members  who  have  checked  with 
their  farmers. 

Thus,  as  the  statistics  indicate  that 
some  7,796  bsiles  of  cotton  were  grown  in 
four  parishes  of  my  congressional  dis- 
trict, giving  an  exact  amount  which  was 
paid  in  "subsidy."  and.  certainly  It  would 
be  most  difficult  to  believe  that  all  of 
this  cotton  was  sold  Into  export.  But, 
that  is  what  the  Record  of  October  17, 
1963,  would  indicate. 


It  is  my  expectation  that  these  farm- 
ers marketed  their  cotton  into  private 
chuinels  of  trade  and  that  the  only  bene- 
fit they  received  was  the  fact  that  our 
Federal  marketing  program  made  it 
possible  for  them  to  hold  on  to  their  cot- 
ton until  the  price  on  the  market 
reached  a  point  that  encouraged  them 
to  sell. 

This  is  the  purpose  of  the  cotton  mar- 
keting program  and  without  it  there 
would  be  chaos  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  a 
resulting  depression  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. 

I  am  glad  that  this  effort  is  being  made 
here  today  to  set  the  record  straight. 

Mr.  GATHTNGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
some  letters  from  Arkansas  farmers  here 
that  I  would  like  to  incorporate  and 
make  a  part  of  the  Record  to  show  just 
what  was  done  with  this  cotton  in  the 
year  1961.  Tlie  last  column  of  the  table 
indicates  that  the  full  amoimt  of  sub- 
sidy of  $42.50  per  bale  was  paid  these 
producers,  as  though  all  of  it,  every  bale, 
was  sold  for  export. 

The  purpose  of  these  remarks  is  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
be  interested  the  facts  with  respect  to 
just  what  happened  with  regard  to  these 
farmers'  cotton  In  1961.  Generally,  If  all 
the  crop  had  been  disposed  of,  some  two 
bales  out  of  every  three  found  their  way 
into  iise  by  the  domestic  mills  and  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  the  cotton 
would  have  been  shipped  for  export  and 
there  was  a  subsidy  paid  on  that  export 
cotton  of  $42.50.  The  table  placed  in 
the  Record  should  be  corrected  in  this 
respect. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  incorporate  in  the  Record  several  let- 
ters from  my  district  and  attachments 
with  regard  to  this  particular  issue. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  [Mr. 
MahonI.  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

(Letter  No.  1  with  attachments) 
J.  P.  Twist  PLANTAnoM , 
Twiat,  Ark.,  Novemher  It,  1963. 
Congressman  E.  C.  Gatrincs, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  "Took"  :  Enclosed  find  detaUed  analy- 
sis of  our  1961  cotton  sales  compUed  by 
Sledge  &  Norfleet.  Memphis,  Tenn..  who  mar- 
keted our  crop  on  a  commission  basis. 

Several  observations  of  interest  can  be 
made  from  these  facts.  First,  that  Mr.  Welt- 
KXR  submits  these  production  figures  ob- 
tained from  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
but  omits  the  Information  also  of  record  In 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  that  the  J.  F. 
Twist  acreage  allotment  is  shared  by  eight 
additional  farmers  renting  from  the  planta- 
tion and  operating  separately  In  every  re- 
gard except  for  p>aylng  rentals.  These  eight- 
family  operations  produced  1.409  bales  of  the 
1,856  bales  produced  in  1961. 

The  next  clear  fact  is  that  1325  bales 
of  the  total  production  of  IfiSt  bales  was 
sold  to  domestic  mills.  Bow  Mr.  Wkltnxb 
can  compute  that  $71,187.50  subsidy  was  paid 
to  the  plantation,  I  do  not  see. 

Only  SI  bales  of  the  total  production  of 
nine  farming  operations  was  placed  under 
Government  locm. 

Anything  else  you  need,  let  us  know. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Jomr  P.  TwzBT. 
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J.  F.  Twist  Plantation  coUon  salts,  year  of  1961 
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J.  F.  Tvdst  PlanUUion  cotton  $aUs,  year  of  /Stf/— Continued 

Date  sold 

Number  of 
bales 

Farmer 

Price 

Buyw 

Mill 

mt 

Dec.  15 

1 

1 

21 

10 

4 

e 

6 

a 

u 

2 

8 
1 

16 
1 
2 
2 
6 
2 
5 

31 
9 

26 
1 
1 
1 

12 

10 

Gilchrist 

$.3050 
.3050 
.3050 
.3060 
.8050 
.3050 
.8050 
.3050 
.3050 
.8060 

.3375 
.3250 
.35 
.3850 

.aam 

.3056 

.8096 

.3056 

.8066 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.27 

.33 

.27 

.27 

F.  M.  Crump  &  Co........—.. 

Decrinf  MjUIken  Service. 
Do. 

Harbtson „ 

J.  F.  Twist 

Milam 

CaldwelL 

do                  .........    .. 

Do. 

..do 

Do. 

do 

do 

A.  C.  Brooks  &  Co 

Do. 
Do. 

Dec  27  ..             

Urni _ 

CaldweU 

Do. 

Deering  Mllliken. 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Do. 

Linn 

Do. 

McCain 

Do.                           '                     . 

I9n 
Jan  2 

Linn............  . 

' 

JSB.  «- 

J.  F.  Twist 

McCain 

do 

R.  A.  Armlatead 

Clarence  Bessley  Co — _. 

C.  L.  Andrews  &  Cou 

do 

do 

""IdoI""-"""""""lIlIllIIIIir- 

W.  B.  Bridgelorth  A  Co 

do 

do 

do .- - 

Do. 
Matthews,  Crews  A  Locas,  Inc. 

Jan.  84. 

Feb.l 

Milam... 

J.  F.  Tuist 

Caldwell 

Gflchrlst 

Linn — . 

McCain 

J.  F.  Twist 

Harbison 

Linn 

Milam 

Kelly         

Do. 
Do. 

Feb.  11 

Da 
Do. 
Do. 

Do. 
(Cotton  stm  on  band.) 

Do. 
Do. 
Da 

do      

Do. 

Feb  16 

J.F.' Twist. 

Oftflrg*"  M.  Dorms  A  Co._              — 

Do. 

Mar.  15..'. 

do ;. 

MDam 

W.  STCampbeUA  Co.„ 

do 

Do. 

Do. 

Source:  Compiled  by  Sledge  A  Norfleet,  of  Memphis,  Tenn. 


On  the  1,675  acres  of  cotton  harvested  on 
the  J.  F.  Twist  Plantation  in  the  year  1961 
by  J.  F.  Twist  and  renters,  here  is  the  yield 
and  disposition  of  the  hales: 


Cotton 
acreage 
15 


Number 
o(  bales 

Rold  to 
mills 

Got  em- 
meat 
loan 

J.  F.  Twist  PlanUtlon. 
Leo  M.  Linn.... .. 

447 

339 

200 

17 

8» 

66 

156 

92 

287 

314 

436 

330 

197 

17 

89 

53 
154 

92 
286 
214 

12 

0 

J.  E.  Milam 

Johnny  Twist 

3 
0 

John  L.  Cummins 

Paul  McCain 

T.  A.  OiJchrist 

Bobby  Kelly  

0 

13 

3 

0 

L.  M.  Caldwell 

1 

Harbison  Bros 

0 

ToUl 

1.856 

1.825 

31 

Mr.  Allen  stated  that  th«  farmer  neTer  gets 

the  subsidy  on  the  cotton  sales;  that  the  first 
buyer  of  the  cotton  Is  the  recipient  instead. 
He  f\irtlier  sUted  that  afttdavlts  attesting 
to  the  validity  of  the  above  sales  can  be 
secured  from  the  buyers  If  needed. 

(Letter  No.  3  and  attachment) 

BlRMYE   AKGUS   FaKMS, 

Birdeye.  Ark.,  November  18, 1963. 
Bon.  S.  C.  Oathinos. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

DxAi  "Took.":  Replying  to  your  letter  of 
several  days  ago  and  your  conversation  with 
Maurice,  Jr.,  this  morning,  we  are  enclosing 
a  list  of  tlie  various  tenants  and  their  acre- 
age participation  In  the  1961  cotton  allot- 
ment. Some  of  these  tenants  participated 
one-half  and  some  three-foxirths  in  the 
acreage  listed  by  tlielr  namee.  Also  we  are 
enclosing  a  letter  from  Staple  Cotton  Co-op 
Association,  who  sells  all  our  cotton,  stating 
that  one-fourth  of  the  1961  crop  was  sold 
for  export.    (Letter  not  made  an  exhibit.) 

Trusting  the  encloeuree  will  be  useful  and 
sufficient.  I  am. 

Tours  very  truly, 

I  J.  H.  Johnston,  Jr. 

Distribution  of  1961  cotton  acreage,  ABC 

contract.  aecUon  J-106,  Croes  County,  W.  M. 

Smith  &  Sons,  owners,  and  J.  H.  Johnston, 

Jr.,  operator,  as  follows : 

Cotton 

Name  of  i}articlpant:  acreage 

Brwin   Worley - 40 

Lcvalle  Hlnton.- 85 

Dolae  Parker 25 

J.  C.  Parker 26 


Name  of  participant — Ck>n. 

Travis  Vaughan 

Nolan   Stafford 25 

Milam   Bros 50 

Bud  Huey 20 

Earl  Wheellngton £- 26 

Hoyte  Evans . .: SO 

Gene  Scott... 150 

Herbert   Burroughs 90 

John  Barnes . -  6 

Sylvester    Cannon 17 

Bill  Manual 14 

Albert    Olass^ ao 

Oracle  Oarrett 7-  18 

Captlllar    McHenry j..  14 

EaeU  Moore "xr^  ** 

Tom   Payne JT"^  15 

Kid  Wlddllngton 10 

Buddie  McDwiiel 10 

Andrew    McNeU 8 

Eugene  Hlnton 25 

Mary   Williams 16 

H.  T.  McCoy 15 

Pete    Harris 10 

James   Slaughter 7 

Jim  Johns 12 

Luclous  McCoy 30 

Parllee  Scott 22 

Prank  Harris 18 

John  Pviller 8 

Anna  McDanlel 7 

John  Boblnson 24 

W.  M.  Boblnson 6 

BUbo  Robinson 5 

Homer    Johnson __._  8 

Wllbert  Williams 20 

Coatney  Bailey 27 

Pred  Tucker 10 

Mabel  Davis 16 

Willie   Kashlngton 18 

Caleb   Drew 7 

Alberta  Parmer 8 

N.  a.  Aklns 9 

Corenza  Hopkins-. . .  10 

MyrUe    Hazlett 7 

Boat   Wynne 11 

Pletcher  Barton 20 

James  Parmer 5 

Lee  Wright - -  17 

Ed  Glnn. _  8 

W.  W.  Hazlett 13 

William    Jordan 16 

U.  B.  Burroughs 30 

Madle  Davis 8 

Heru-y  Scott. 11 

Willie  Barnes 12 

W.  M.  Smith  &  Bona 901 


Total -   1. 872 


(Letter  No.  3) 

ARMOKXI.  PI.ANTINO  CO., 

Armorel.  Ark..  November  9. 1963. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  "Took":  I  want  to  thank  you  for  the 
copy  of  the  Conqrissiomai,  Rxcoso  and  I  en- 
Joyed  Mr.  WELXHxt's  remarks;  however  I  do 
not  agree  with  them  alL 

After  checking  our  records  I  find  we  did 
not  put  any  cotton  in  the  loan  from  our 
1961  crop.  It  was  all  sold  on  the  open  mar- 
ket. If  it  shoiild  have  been  put  in  the  loan 
it  would  be  very  difficult  for  us  to  find  out 
if  it  was  sold  export  or  to  domestic  mills 
since  if  we  decline  to  exercise  our  options 
to  pay  off  the  loan  to  the  Conunodlty  Credit 
Corporation,  we  pass  out  of  the  picture  and 
to  check  the  number  of  bales  you  refer  to 
wotild  have  to  be  done  through  the  com- 
press records  and  would  be  a  very  slow  proc- 
ess. The  original  purchaser  from  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  might  sell  the 
cotton  several  times  before  it  reaches  its 
final  destination. 

Tours  v«ry  truly. 

S.  M .  RSOENOLD. 

(Letter  No.  4) 
Howx  LtrMBBK  Co..  Inc.. 
Wabash,  Ark.,  Noi>ember  9,  1983. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Oathxngb. 
House  of  RepresentativeSj 
House  Office  BuOdtng, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dkax  "Took":  Many  thanks  for  your  letter 
of  November  5  and  the  copy  of  the  Conosxs- 
sioNAL  RscoxD  Of  Octobcr  17. 

Our  cotton  production  for  the  year  1961  Is 
grossly  misrepresented  In  this  report  as  our 
actual  harvest  for  that  crop  year  was  3,991 
bales  from  the  8,668J  acres  allotted  us  for 
the  year.  Of  these  3.991  bales  2.928  of  them 
were  sold  to  domestic  mills  through  regular 
channels,  40  of  the  bales  were  destroyed  by 
fire  either  on  the  gin  premises  or  en  route  to 
the  compress,  leaving  1,023  bales  which  were 
placed  in  the  Government  loan.  These  bales 
weighed  537.162  pounds  and  grassed  a  loan 
figure  and.  of  course,  the  Government  sub- 
sidy would  be  for  only  a  fractional  amount 
of  the  average  loan  price.  The  total  loan 
price  as  shown  on  the  Conckxssiomal  Rsoosd 
certainly  would  not  be  oonsidered  the 
amount  at  subsidy  used  to  xoarket  this  cot- 
ton. The  yl^d  per  acre  for  oar  1961  crop 
was  54fii)  pounds  lint  per  acre. 

We  hope  we  have  given  you  the  Informa- 
tion needed  to  make  proper  correction  of  the 
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sutements  regarding  our  crop  and  if  addi- 
tional Information  la  desired,  pleaae  advlae. 
We  have  complete  records  with  reference  to 
the  above  submitted  figures. 
Sincerely, 

S.  J.  How«. 

(Letter  No.  5) 

Caoatm  Baos.. 

OiNNXaS    AMD    PLANTZaS. 

Osceola,  Ark.,  November  12. 1963. 
Congressman  E.  C.  "Took"  QATHtNcs. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DKAa  CoNoaxsaiCAN  Oathings:  One  thou- 
sand and  thlrty-slx  bales  of  cotton  were  sold 
to  the  domestic  mills  from  our  1961  cotton 
crop  leaving  a  balance  of  139  bales  which 
went  Into  the  Oovernment  loan.  By  multi- 
plying these  139  bales  by  the  $42.60  per  bale 
ezpm-t  subsidy  rate  we  come  up  with  a  total 
of  •5.907.50. 

It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  pass 
thU  information  on  to  Mr.  Wd-tnib.  of 
OeorgU,  in  an  effort  to  refute  the  figure 
•49,937.60  which  he  alleged  we  received  as 
a  subsidy  from  the  U.S.  Government  in  1961. 

It  Is  hoped  this  is  the  information  desired 
In  your  letter  of  November  5,  1963. 
Tours  sincerely, 

H.  A.  SscaAVES. 

(Letter  No.  6) 

CaAm  Co., 
Wilson,  Ark..  Sovember  12. 1983. 
Hon.  E.  C.  OATHiNGa, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

D*AM  "Took":  Replying  to  your  letter  of 
November  4  In  regard  to  cotton,  we  wish  to 
give  you  the  following  information: 

The  acreage  allotment  was  1,876.9  acres, 
and  the  measured  acres  were  1,870.9  acres! 

The  production  for  the  year  1961  was  1,280 
bales  or  642,506  pounds  lint  cott<Mi,  which  Is 
a  yield  of  466.6  pounds  of  lint  per  acre. 

Of  this  1,280  bales  produced,  273  bales 
were  put  In  the  CCC  loan  for  a  total  loan 
value  of  $47,710.42,  and  the  balance  of  1,007 
bales  were  sold  to  domestic  mills. 

Trusting  the  above  will  give  you  the  In- 
formation needed,  I  am, 
Sincerely  yours, 

W.  J.  Dknton. 

(Letter  No.  7) 
A.  a.  PAT-mON  &  Co., 
JoNUBOBO,  Ark.,  November  7, 1963 
Hon.  E.  C.  Oathinos. 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

mum.  Mb.  Gathiwos:  In  reply  to  your  letter 
of  November  5,  wish  to  advise  that,  with  the 
excepuon  of  105  bales,  all  of  the  cotton 
grown  on  our  cotton  allotment  In  1961  was 
sold  to  mills  in  the  United  States. 

Trusting  this  is  the  Informa-tion  desired  I 
am, 

Tours  vary  truly, 

A.  O.  Pattison. 

(Letter  No.  8) 

Lni  WiLaoN  &  Co., 
Wilton,  Ark.,  November  6.  1963 
Congressman  E.  C.  Gathimos, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dbab  "Took":  It  Is  unique  that  our  two  let- 
ters, both  written  on  the  same  day  and  both 
covering  the  same  subject,  crossed  I  refer 
to  our  letters  of  November  4  regarding  Mr 

t2°x^^^^'J°'^''  question  more  specifically, 
Lee  Wilson  &  Co.  handled  in  the  year  1961 
not  only  the  5 JOl  bales  as  shown,  but  toe 
Reiser  Siipply  Co.  cotton  of  1.036  bales,  and 
the  I^- Wilson  Estate  cotton  of  803  bales 
According  to  Mr.  Weltn«,  the  subsidy  paid 
us  was,  ♦299.167.60.    This  Is  not  true     Our 


entire  crop  was  sold  to  George  H,  McPadden, 
^roe.,  and  the  1962  and  1963  crops  to  Cook  & 
Co.  I  have  no  way  of  luiowlng  how  many  of 
these  bales  went  to  domestic  mills  and  how 
many  went  for  export,  but  in  any  event,  none 
of  It  went  In  the  loan  and  no  subsidy  waa 
paid  to  us  as  farmers  as  is  alleged  by  Mr 
Wkltnkb. 

Sincerely  yours. 

R.  E.  L.  WnaoN,  3d. 

(Letter  No.  9) 
LowBANcx  Baos.  &  Co.. 
Driver,  Ark..  November  14. 1963. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathincs. 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dba«  "Took":  In  reference  to  your  letter 
of  November  4  requesting  information  as  to 
how  many  bales  of  cotton  of  the  1961  crop 
were  sold  to  domestic  milla.  it  is  hard  to  get 
this  exact  figure  but  I  can  give  you  the  fol- 
lowing Information: 

In  1961  Lowrance  Bros.  &  Co.  produced 
1.355  bales.  Of  this  amount  741  bales  were 
sold,  and  614  bales  went  in  the  loan.  C.  J. 
Lowrance  &  Sons  produced  1.563  bales.  Of 
this.  1.121  bales  were  sold,  and  442  bales  went 
in  the  loan.  The  cotton  that  waa  sold  from 
both  accounts  was  sold  by  Dockery  &  Donel- 
son  Cotton  Co..  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  of  which 
my  brother,  Chester  Lowrance,  is  a  partner. 
I  have  talked  with  him  and  he  said  that  at 
least  80  percent  of  the  cotton  that  was  sold 
that  year  was  sold  to  domestic  mill  buyers. 
The  other  20  percent  was  sold  to  buyers  like 
Anderson-Clayton  and  Cook  &  Co.,  and  there 
is  no  way  to  trace  where  that  cotton  went 
without  a  lot  of  detail  work  on  the  buyers' 
part. 

The  only  correct  thing  that  I  can  see  that 
Mr.  WiLTNCB,  of  Georgia,  has  in  the  Con- 
CBEssioNAL  Rbcobt  U  the  allotted  acreage  and 
the  measured  acreage  for  each  farm.  He  is 
simply  assuming  that  the  cotton  he  shows 
was  produced  that  year  was  all  aold  for  ex- 
port shipment,  which  Is  ridiculous  on  the 
face  of  it.  I  cannot;  understand  how  Mr. 
Weltnbb  could  get  such  Information  entered 
In  the  CoNGBxssioNAL  RxcoBD.  If  I  can  be 
of  any  further  help  to  you  please  call  (m  me. 

With  kindest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely, 

C.    J.   LOWBANCB.   Jr. 

(Letter  No.  10  and  attachment) 
Mabveix.  Abx.. 
November  9. 1963. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathincs, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Diab  "Took":  I  want  to  thank  you  for 
your  good  letter  which  came  yesterday,  and 
I  want  to  assure  you  that  I  am  more  than 
happy  to  give  you  all  the  assistance  possible 
in  clearing  up  the  misinformation  assembled 
by  the  Representative  from  Georgia. 

For  some  years  all  of  our  cotton  from 
Ration  plantation,  which  Brooks  Griflln 
operates,  along  with  his  own  farming  in- 
terests, has  been  handled  either  by  our  cot- 
ton brokers  in  Helena,  T.  W.  Keesee  Cotton 
Co.,  whom  you  know  well,  or  it  has  been  put 
in  the  Government  loan.  At  no  time  has 
even  a  single  bale  of  this  cotton  been  dls- 
posed  of  through  the  direct  export  program, 
and  neither  Mr.  Griffln  nor  I  have  ever  re- 
ceived a  penny  of  subsidy  from  the  Govern- 
ment for  any  of  this  cotton. 
Sincerely  yours, 

LttT  PXTEB. 

T.  W.  Kezsxx  &  Co.,  Inc., 

COTTON  PaCTORS. 

Helena,  Ark.,  November  9, 1963 

MlES  Ln.T  PiTBB, 

Marvell,  Ark. 

Deab  Miss  Piteb:  With  reference  to  the 
letter  from  the  Honorable  E.  C.  Gatrinos  in 
connection  with  the  Brooks  Griflln  1961  cot- 


ton crop,  we  have  gone  through  our  files 
and  submit  the  following  information  to 
you: 

Sold  to  domestic  mills,  or  direct  by  us  for 
domestic  mills:  767  bales  of  cotton. 

Sold  to  local  cotton  shippers:  246  bales  of 
cotton. 

Of  the  767  bales  sold  to  domestic  mills,  329 
bales  were  redeemed  from  the  Government 
loan  and  sold.  The  other  438  bales  were 
sold  directly  without  going  into  the  Gov- 
ernment program  at  all. 

We  have  no  way  of  knowing  what  dlsposl- 
Uon  was  made  of  the  246  bales  sold  to  ship- 
pers, and  we  can  only  assume  they  were  used 
by  domestic  mills  rather  than  exported 

If  there  is  any  further  Information  we  can 
give  you  regarding  this  matter  please  let  us 
know,  and  we  will  be  delighted  to  do  so 
Tours  very  truly, 

Allxn  R,  Keesee. 

(Letter  No.  11) 

CBUMP  &  RODQCBS  Co., 

Memphis.  Tenn.,  November  20  1963 
Hon.  E.  C.  Oathings. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  "Took":  I  am  sorry  but  your  letter 
Just  reached  me  In  regard  to  the  cotton  crop 
of  N.  Vick  Robblns. 

Without  digging  up  the  old  records  which 
would  be  quite  difficult  to  find,  I  can  say 
from  memory  that  Vlck  Robblns*  allotment 
in  1961  was  600  acres,  and  on  this  allotment 
he  only  made  about  300  bales,  as  this  was 
the  y^r  of  the  early  free«e.  Of  the  300  bales 
I  feel  sure  none  went  export. 

I  hope  thU  InformaUon  wlU  be  of  helo  to 
you.  *^ 

I  certainly  appreciate  your  effort  in  behalf 
of  the  cotton  legislation  and  hope  something 
can  be  done  in  December. 
Tours  very  truly, 

Dabntt  Cbump. 

(Letter  No.  12) 
R.  H.  Tatlob  &  Stuck«t, 

MeBCHANTS,  PlANTEKS,  GiNNBBS, 

Trumann.  Ark.,  November  15  1963 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathinos, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAB  "Took":  With  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  6,  1963: 

The  best  I  can  ascerUln  from  our  records 
it  appears  that  of  the  1.283  bales  of  the  1961 
crop,  891  bales  were  sold  outright;  391  bales 
were  placed  In  the  loan.  Then  prior  to  the 
takeover  date  of  this  391  bales  of  equity  in 
183  bales  was  sold.  The  remaining  206  bales 
went  into  the  CCC  stock. 

Hope  this  information  will  be  of  use  to  you. 

With  my  best  personal  regards  to  you  and 
yours.  I  remain. 

Tours  truly, 

J.  C.  Stucket. 

(Letter  No.  13) 
,    ,  Stafle  Cotton 

CooPEBATiVE  Association. 
Greenwood.  Miss.,  November  15, 1963 
Mr.  Glenn  U.  Muxes. 
President,  Miller  Lumber  Co.. 
Marianna,  Ark. 

D«AB  Mb.  Milleb:  We  are  very  glad  to 
report  to  you  on  the  sales  of  your  1961  crop. 

Tou  will  recall  that  yo\ir  cotton  was  han- 
dled through  our  grade  and  staple  pool. 
Therefore,  the  exact  figiires  on  your  Indi- 
vidual baleage  have  to  be  partially  by  esti- 
mate since  your  returns  refiected  the  equities 
above  loan  value  on  a  per-bale  basis  within 
the  pool.  A  close  approximation  is  that  75 
or  76  percent  of  your  total  baleage  was  sold 
and  the  loan  repaid  with  Interest  to  the 
Conunodity  Credit  Corporation  with  no  sub- 
sidy involved.    In  the  case  ot  cottons  from 
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the  pool  more  than  96  percent  of  them 
were  sold  to  domestic  mills.  Applying  these 
percentages  to  1.460  bales,  as  Indicated  in 
Mr.  Gathinos*  letter,  there  would  be  only 
5  percent  on  which  there  was  an  export  sub- 
sidy paid,  or  73  bales.  Altogether,  the  76 
percent  redeemed  from  the  loan  would 
amount  to  1,088  bales  on  which  the  loans 
were  repaid  to  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration with  Interest  and  the  Government 
did  not  have  a  loss  in  that  part  of  the  cotton 
at  all.  The  remainder  of  the  cotton  in  the 
loan  was  turned  ovtr  to  CCC  on  July  31, 
1962. 

If  we  can  be  of  further  assistance  to  you, 
please  do  not  hesitate  to  call  upon  us.  I 
nm  enclosing  an  extra  copy  of  this  letter, 
thinking  you  might  want  to  forward  the  copy 
to  Representative  GaTBINgs. 
Cordially  your^, 

Chables  R.  Satxk. 
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"     •  (Letter  No.  14) 

Oblsmdort  Pabms. 
Osceola,  Ark..  November  15. 1963. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathinos, 

House  of  Representatives,  House  Office 
Building.  Washington,  D.C. 
Deab  "Took":  Referring  to  your  letter  re- 
garding the  subsidy  received  by  Ohlendorf 
Farms  on  the  1961  cotton  crop.  It  wo\ild  b« 
almost  impossible  for  us  to  trace  the  cotton 
sold  by  us  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  I 
would,  however,  seriously  question  the 
figures  presented. 

Our  records  show  for  the  1961  crop  of 
1.827  bales  of  cotton  all  were  sold  on  the 
market  except  99  bales.  These  99  bales  were 
placed  In  the  Government  loan. 

We  appreciate  your,  interest  In  this  mat- 
ter very  much. 
Sincerely. 

Babolo  F.  Ohlendobf. 

(Letter  No.  16) 

R.  C.  BBANcn, 
Joiner,  Atk.,  November  12, 1963. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings, 
House  of  Representivft, 
Washington.  D.C.       \ 

Deab  "Took":  In  Mply  to  your  letter  of 
November  4,  1963,  with  reference  to  my  cot- 
ton acreage  allotment  and  production  for 
the  year  1961  as  reported  on  page  19791  in 
the  Congressional  Record  of  October  17, 
1963.  Wish  to  give  you  the  following  infor- 
mation: My  acreage  for  1961  was  1.967.9 
rather  than  2,085  and  my  actual  yield  was 
1,812  bales.  The  estimate  yield  of  700  poxuida 
per  acre  was  wrong  since  my  production  was 
near  500  |x>unds  per  acre. 

As  to  the  cotton  produced  on  my  opera- 
tions. It  would  be  dUBcult  to  say  how  many 
bales  were  exported  at  $42.50  per  bale  sub- 
sidy and  how  many  were  domestically  con- 
sumed without  a  complete  check  of  the 
records  of  the  cotton  shippers  who  purchased 
the  cotton.  I  would  estimate  after  talking 
with  several  cotton  factors  (sellers)  that 
approximately  20  to  25  percent  of  this  crop 
was  exported  and  Uk$  balance  domestically 
consumed.  |  { 

This  is  all  the  Information  I  could  give  you 
on  this  matter  without  considerable  research 
of  the  records. 

Hoping  this  letter  will   In   some  respect 
give  you  the  Information  you  desire,  I  am. 
Tours  slncerel|r, 

^ RUFUS  Bbanch. 

(Letter  No.  16) 

Mallobt  Fabms. 
Chatfleld.  Ark..  November  15. 1963. 
Congressman  E.  C.  Gathings, 
House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.        1 

DxAB  "Took":  In  answer  to  your  letter  of 
November  4,  we  find  In  checking  ovir  records 
that  we  ginned  1,174  bales  of  cotton  off  of 


our  allotted  acres  In  1961.  Our  allotted 
acres  for  that  year  were  1,053.4,  but  only  1,016 
were  harvested.  The  weight  of  these  bales 
did  not  average  500  pounds  each. 

These  bales  were  stored  at  the  Memphis 
Compress  &  Storage  Co.,  Memphis,  Tenn., 
and  through  its  records  we  have  ascertained 
the  following  information : 

Shipped  to  domestic  mills,  1,009  bales; 
high-density  compressed  for  export,  21  bales; 
shlpp>ed  to  Canadian  mills,  28  bales;  shipped 
to  other  warehouses  for  consolidation,  stand- 
ard-density compressed,  presvunably  for 
domestic  mills,  56  bales;  on  hand  In  storage 
at  present  time,  belonging  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  others,  60  bales;  total,  1,174  bales. 

These  bales  were  sold  or  put  Into  the  Gov- 
ernment loan  (40  bales)  by  local  cotton  mer- 
chants. 

I  trust  this  information  will  give  you  what 
you  need,  and  if  I  can  assist  you  any  fiir- 
ther  ,in  this  matter,  please  do  not  hesitate 
to  get  in  touch  with  me. 
Sincerely, 

Roger  A.  Killingswobth, 

MoTiager. 

(Letter  No.  17) 

C.  W.  HUSSET  tt  Co., 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  November  11, 1963. 
Mr.  R.  L.  Spublock, 
Weona  Farms. 
Weona.  Ark. 

Deab  Ma.  Spttrlock  :  In  reply  to  your  letter 
requesting  information  on  the  disposition  of 
your  1961  cotton  crops  for  Weona  Farms  our 
records  show  that  Weona  Farms  did  not  re- 
ceive one  cent  in  subsidy  payments. 

The  cotton  crop  was  sold  to  merchants  and 
mills  with  the  exception  of  those  bales  ttiat 
were  placed  in  the  Government  loan.  Any 
subsidy  paid  on  this  crop  was  paid  to  such 
merchants  as  may  have  shipped  the  cotton 
for  export.  Any  of  the  cotton  redeemed  by 
the  producer  was  in  txirn  sold  to  merchants; 
cotton  not  redeemed  by  the  producer  from 
the  Government  loan  was  taken  over  by  the 
Government  and  then  sold  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  their  own  account. 

At  no  time  was  any  subsidy  paid  to  Weona 
Farms.  We  are  amazed  that  such  a  state- 
ment would  be  made  by  any  person  the  least 
bit  Informed. 

Very  truly  yours. 

Robert  J.  Hussrr. 

President. 

(Letter  No.  18) 

Wesson  Farms,  Inc., 
Victoria.  Ark.,  November  8, 1963. 
Congressman  E.  C.  Gathings, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  "TOOK":  In  running  down  the  in- 
formation you  requested  in  your  November 
6  letter,  I  have  run  into  a  snag  which  I 
think  prohibits  me  from  sending  you  what 
you  really  need. 

What  I  can  furnish  is  that  we  sold  our 
entire  1961  cotton  crop  of  1,622  gin  run  bales 
totaling  838,962  pounds  of  lint  cotton  on 
the  tables  in  Memphis,  Tenn.  The  cotton 
was  sold  by  Barton  Cotton  Co..  115  South 
Front  Street.  I  am  enclosing  our  scratch 
sheet  of  penciled  figiires  where  we  ran  down 
the  information.  We  do  not  know  and  have 
no  way  of  finding  out  if  this  cotton  all  went 
export  or  not.  Barton  Cotton  Co.  says  that 
the  majority  of  it  was  sold  to  domestic  mills. 
I  don't  know  where  the  2.016  bales  men- 
tioned in  your  letter  came  from.  Maybe 
we  are  due  some  more  cotton  from  some- 
one. 

I  hope  the  above  will  be  of  use  to  you  and 
I  am  sorry  we  cannot  follow  it  all  the  way 
through  for  you. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Fkank  Lkx  WsasoN. 


(Letter  No.  19) 

B.  C.  Land  Co., 
Leachville,  Ark.,  November  8, 1963. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  "Took":  In  1961  we  put  2,673  bales  of 
cotton  in  the  Government  loan  as  indicated 
in  your  letter  of  November  6. 

Enclosed  find  a  photostatic  copy  of  1349 
bales  redeemed  by  the  John  C.  Weaver  Cot- 
ton Co.  on  April  23,  1962.  (This  photostatic 
copy  is  not  being  attached.) 

Trusting  this  is  the  desired  information, 
I  remain, 

Bl.t7S  HOTT. 

(Letter  No.  20) 
Pobtis  Mebcawtile  Co., 
Lepanto,  Ark..  November  11, 1983, 
Congressman  E.  C.  Gathings, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  "Took":  Receipt  Is  herewith  acknowl- 
edged of  your  letter  of  November  5. 

In  reply  thereto,  desire  to  advise  that  In 
checking  our  cotton  sales  for  the  jrear  of  1961, 
It  appears  that  at  least  90  percent  of  our  cot- 
ton was  sold  through  L.  T.  Barrtnger  St  Co. 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  representing  the  Can- 
non Mills  and  through  F.  M.  Crump  *  Co., 
also  of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  representing  the 
J.  P.  Stevens  Mills. 

For  this  reason,  you  can  readily  see  that 
we  could  have  had  very  little  cotton  which 
was  sold  for  export. 

If  you  should  desire  any  further  informa- 
tion, please  do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Kindest  regards. 

Tours  very  truly, 

D.  P.  Porns. 

(Letter  No.  21) 

E.  RrrtER  &  Co., 
Marked  Tree.  Ark.,  Noi^ember  15, 1963. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Gathings, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsab  "Took":  In  answer  to  your  letter  of 
November  5  requesting  Information  about  the 
marketing  channels  of  our  cotton,  we  have 
checked  the  sales  through  to  the  buyers  and 
are  enclosing  a  copy  of  this  record  for  your 
information  and  use. 

Tour  letter  and  the  Ooncbzssiomai,  Rbcord 
show  a  total  of  7,084  bales.  This  figure  tallies 
with  a  report  that  was  made  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  season.     Our  final  ginning  was  7.1S5. 

Since  we  are  growing  certified  and  founda- 
tion DLP  smooth  leaf  cotton,  the  domestic 
mills  are  our  best  outlet  for  this  special 
variety. 

We  have  carried  our  report  to  also  include 
our  customers  which  was  purchased  by  do- 
mestic mills. 

I  hope  that  this  report  will  give  you  the 
desired  information  to  help  correct  the 
erroneous  report  made  in  the  Concrxssiomal 
Record. 

Sincerely, 

L.  ▼.  Ritteh.  President. 

(Letter  No.  22) 

Paibvixw  Farms  Co., 
Tyroma.  Ark..  November  8, 1963. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Oathings, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deab  Sib:  Thank  you  for  your  letter  of 
November  5  relative  to  our  1961  cotton  crop. 
That  year  our  entire  crop  was  sold  to  cotton 
merchants,  the  bulk  of  it  going  to  F.  M. 
Crump  A.  Co.  and  L.  T.  Barrlnger  &  Co.,  both 
of  Memphis,  Tenn.  These  merchants  paid 
us  for  the  cotton,  and  to  whlcb  mills  they 
delivered  the  cotton  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  If  there  was  any  subsidy  Involved 
It  certainly  did  not  come  to  Fairview  Farms 
Co.     As  both  of  the  above-mentioned  firms 
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do  a  large  biulnesa  with  domestic  mills.  I 
assume  all  of  our  cotton  was  used  in  the 
United  SUtes. 

Hope  the  above  Information  will  be  of  some 
use  to  you. 

Very  truly  yours, 

H.  F.  NoRCBOSs. 

(Letter  No.  23) 
Judo  Hiu.  Plantatiom, 

Trumann,  Arn.. 
Hon.  E.  C.  Oathimgs. 
House  Office  Building, 
Washinffton.  D.C. 

Deak  "Took":  I  apologize  for  not  having 
answered  your  letter  of  the  6th  before,  but 
I  have  been  111  and  am  Just  now  getting  on 
top  of  things  again. 

In  my  particular  case,  our  records  show 
that  we  produced  1,938  running  bales  In  1961 
on  Judd  Hill  Plantetlon  land.  Not  one  bale 
of  this  was  put  In  the  loan  but  sold  to  cot- 
ton merchants  through  our  Staple  Cotton 
Cooperative  Association.  Whether  any  of  this 
cotton  was  exported,  we  have  no  way  of 
knowing.  We  believe  It  was  all  used  domes- 
tically, but  once  It  was  out  of  our  hands  we. 
of  course,  had  no  further  Interest  In  It.  What 
U  a  fact  Is  that  of  the  1,938  bales,  40  farmers 
on  this  place  got  all  of  the  income  from  1,063 
bales,  the  balance  coming  to  me  as  rent  or  as 
gross  crop  Income  from  the  portion  of  the 
crop  farmed  by  me  as  a  day  crop. 

I  think  it  should  be  pointed  out  that  a 
landowner  like  me  can  get  along  on  a  lower 
priced  cotton.  I  do  not  think  I  could  do  It 
on  cotton  at  the  world  price  of  aroimd  34 
cents,  but  I  could  take  some  less  than  the 
present  supported  price.  But  those  40  farm- 
ers I  mention  cannot  accept  very  much  less 
and  keep  up  the  standard  of  living  they  now 
have,  buy  machinery  and  trucks  and  send 
their  children  through  school. 
Sincerely, 

S.  C.  Chapin. 

Mr.  GATHINOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  several  let- 
ters addressed  to  Hon.  Orin  Harris,  my 
colleague  from  Arkansas,  with  respect  to 
this  matter,  be  incorporated  and  made  a 
part  of  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

November  25,  1963. 
Hon.  Orxn  Harris. 
Congresa  of  the  United  States, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Conoressican  Harris:  In  response  to 
your  inquiry  relative  to  information  Mr. 
Weltnkr.  of  Georgia,  provided  to  be  placed  In 
the  Congressional  Record  concerning  alleged 
subsidies  paid  Holthoff  Bros..  B.  A.  Bell,  and 
Mrs.  A.  J.  Johnson,  of  Gould.  Ark.,  I  submit 
the  following  Information: 

In  the  first  place  the  allotment  of  over 
1.000  acres  of  cotton  to  this  farm  was  a  com- 
bination of  allotments  of  several  farms  with 
several  owners  and  with  approximately  100 
families  depending  on  the  allotment  for  a 
livelihood.  This  combination  was  brought 
Into  being  because  the  method  provided  bet- 
ter supervision  and  made  possible  some  re- 
duction in  overhead  in  growing  this  cotton. 
Secondly.  I  am  unable  to  ascertain  how  many 
bales  actually  went  Into  export  trade,  but  the 
cotton  merchants  In  Pine  Bluff  tell  me  that 
only  a  small  percentage  of  southeast  Arkan- 
sas cotton  goes  Into  export  markets.  These 
merchants  Inform  me  that  domestic  mUls 
buy  out  of  CCC  stock  most  of  the  cotton  In 
this  area  to  use  here  in  the  United  States  at 
a  price  fixed  by  CCC  and  at  such  times  of 
the  year  as  they  have  need  for  stocks  of  raw 
cotton  In  my  considered  Judgment  less 
than  16  percent  of  the  cotton  that  HolthoflT 
Bros..  B.  A.  Bell,  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Johnson  ever 


was  handled  by  an  export  merchant  and  thus 
was  subsidized.  Using  this  figure  and  a 
figure  of  100  families  deriving  livelihood  from 
the  producing  of  this  cotton,  each  of  these 
families  would,  as  Mr.  Weltnoi  states,  be 
subsidized  $143.65. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  when  an  ex- 
port merchant  buys  CCC  stock  and  exports 
this  cotton  which  is  subsidized  he  has  to  in 
.  a  declared  length  of  time  provide  either  for 
domestic  mills  or  mills  overseas  and  not  paid 
a  subsidy  of  a  like  or  equal  number  of  bales 
that  he  exports  with  a  subsidy.  In  other 
words,  an  export  merchant  that  buys  1.000 
bales  from  CCC  and  is  paid  a  subsidy  miist 
in  a  certain  length  of  time  buy  from  CCC  at 
CCC  prices  another  1,000  bales  on  which  no 
subsidy  is  paid.  You  might  check  into  this 
to  see  if  I  am  correct. 

I  trust  that  the  enclosed  Information  Is  of 
some  assistance  to  you.  No  American  farmer 
wanta  to  feel  that  he  Is  on  a  dole  from  the 
Federal  Government.  He  does  feel  that  the 
American  system  should  provide  him  as 
much  protection  for  his  chosen  means  of 
making  a  living  as  it  provides  other  people 
who  have  chosen  fields  other  than  farming. 
An  analysis  of  the  percentage  of  American 
Income  spent  for  food  and  fiber  compared 
with  any  other  nation  should  readily  attest 
to  the  fact  that  American  consumers  are  fed 
and  clothed  better  and  more  abundantly 
than  any  other  place  In  God's  whole  creation. 

The  Cooley  cotton  blU  is  not  perfection, 
but  I  feel  that  it  Is  the  best  we  can  do  at  this 
time  and  does  provide  for  a  measure  of  pro- 
tection to  the  cotton  producers. 

I  thank  you  for  your  interest  in  the  matter 
and  hope  that  you  can  support  the  bill. 

I  was  delighted  to  see  you  In  Dallas  and 
have  a  visit  with  you. 

Yours  very  sincerely, 

Howard  Holthoft. 

Arkansas  State  Penitentiart, 
Grady.  Ark..  November  25, 1963. 
Mr.  Oren  Harris, 
Fourth  District  of  Arkansas, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  are  Just  In  receipt  of  your 
letter  of  November  23,  1963,  and  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  know  why  the  records  show  that  we 
received  a  subsidy  of  $70,890  as  we  did  not 
receive  this  subsidy. 

On  August  18,  1961,  our  entire  cotton  crop 
was  auctioned  off  In  the  field.  This  cotton 
brought  105  polnta  over  the  A  loan  and  the 
high  bidder  was  James  H.  Cross  ft  Co ,  of 
Pine  Bluir,  Ark. 

We  delivered  to  this  firm  2,5i7  bales  of 
cotton  and  the  last  delivery  was  on  January 
9,   1962. 

We  do  not  understand   why   the  records 
would  show  that  we  received  the  above  sub- 
sidy and  If  you  can  explain  this  to  us  we 
would   appreciate   same. 
Thanking  you  for  your  cooperation. 
We  are. 

Yours  very  truly. 

e:voene  p.  Nunn. 
Business  Manager. 


R.  A.  Pickens  &  Son  Co., 
Pickens.  Ark..  November  28, 1963. 
Mr.  Oren  Harris, 
Member  of  Congress, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harris:  Tour  November  23  In- 
quiry about  the  destination  of  our  1961  cot- 
ton crop  is  acknowledged  and  our  reply  to 
same  follows : 

This  company  produced  and  sold  3,815 
bales  of  cotton  from  the  1961  crop.  The 
ultimate  destination  was:  3,809  bales  en- 
tered domestic  mills  (in  United  Btates  of 
Anierlca) ;  3  bales  went  to  a  mill  in  Quebec, 
Canada;  2  bales  went  to  a  mill  in  Hamilton, 
Canada;  and  1  bale  was  shipped  to  Italy. 


In  trying  to  trace  this  information,  we  have 
contacted  the  two  purchasers  of  this  cotton 
and  the  people  they  sold  the  cotton  to.  Then 
we  have  had  the  different  cotton  warehouses 
make  a  check  on  this  and  advise  where  the 
cotton  was  shipped  to. 

We  feel  these  figures  are  accurate  and  that 
we  can  substantiate  them  in  any  way  that 
might  be  needed. 

Your    Interest    Is    well    appreciated    here. 
In  cotton  legislation,  the  tail    (the  South- 
east )  has  been  wagging  the  dog  for  too  long. 
Best  regards. 

R.  A.  Pickens. 

Cornerstone  Farm  ft  Go*  Co.. 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  November  27, 1963. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Harris:  In  reply  to  your  letter  of 
November  23.  we  estimate  that  our  1961 
cotton  crop  was  sold  as  follows: 

To  American  mills.  95  percent.  1.329  bales; 
for  export,  6  percent,  70  bales;  total,  1,399 
bales. 

We  certainly  disagree  with  Mr.  Weltner.  of 
Georgia,  and  appreciate  your  assembling  this 
Information. 

We  now  understand  that  passage  of  the 
Cooley  cotton  bill  Is  favorable  and  are  cer- 
tainly glad  that  you  are  supporting  It  every 
way  possible. 

Respectfully, 

Cornerstone  Farm  ft  Gin  Co., 
Standard  Investment  Co. 
Harvxt  W.  McGeorob. 

Dumas,  Ark., 
November  27, 1963. 
Hon.  Oren  Harris. 

Congress  of  the  United  States.  House  of  Rep- 
-resentatives,  Washington,  D.C. 
Dear  Congressman:  In  reply  to  yours  of 
November  22  regarding  certain  cotton  allot- 
ments and  their  subsidy.  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port the  following  disposition  of  the  1.643 
bales  of  cotton  mentioned : 

Sale  No.  and  buyer:  Bales 

152.  Walsh 23 

156.  Columbia  Compress 29 

155.  Walsh III"  148 

163.  Walsh I.IIII  122 

180.  Barrlnger . ag 

197.  Walsh.. 111..'.  400 

213.   Walsh III  400 

272.  M.  A.  Woolen I  33 

299.  M.  A.  Woolen 9« 

316.  Godecke n 

755.  McKee  Cotton  Co lllllll  150 

Total. 1.440 

Mr.  Walsh  bought  the  cotton  for  John- 
son ft  Johnson,  the  bandage  people.  Co- 
lumbia Compress  is  the  buyer  for  Springs 
Cotton  Mills.  Barrlnger  bought  the  cotton 
for  Cannon  Cotton  Mills  and  Woolen  Is  an  At- 
lanta. Oa..  shipper  who  reportedly  does  no 
export  business,  as  Is  the  case  with  McKee  of 
Memphis.  That  leaves  the  11  bales  sold  to 
Godecke  unaccounted  for  which  we  cannot 
trace  on.  this  short  notice. 

I  do  not  know  where  Mr.  Weltner  got  his 
total  of  1.643  unless  he  Included  some  cotton 
belonging  to  our  other  trust  that  was  in- 
cluded in  one  or  more  of  the  above  sales. 
However,  our  total  of  1.440  bales  is  the  cor- 
rect one  for  the  allotment  involved.  It  is 
obvious  that  all  of  that  cotton  was  consumed 
domestically  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  11  bales  to  Godecke.  It  is  our  belief 
that  it  did  likewise  but  would  take  further 
checking. 

We  have  always  tried  to  raise  and  process 
a  cotton  that  Is  suitable  for  our  mills  and 
have  been  fairly  successful  at  it,  so  far.  Over 
the  years,  Johnson  ft  Johnson  have  bought 
a  large  percentage  of  our  production. 

Mr.  Weltner.  In  his  responsible  position, 
should  have  ascertained  the  facts  before  ere- 
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atlng  this  false  Impression,  and  going  so  far 
as  to  print  It  In  the  Congressional  Record. 
We  received  no  subsidy  of  $66,577.50.  We 
have  been  rather  proud  of  the  fact  that 
we  are  raising  cotton  for  the  market  and  not 
for  the  Government  loan.  We  also  resent 
this  unjust  notoriety  caused  by  Weltner 
without  having  been  given  a  chance  to  re- 
view It  before  Ita  publication. 

We  wish  to  thank  you  for  bringing  this  to 
our  attention  and  will  be  glad  to  furnish  you 
any  other  information  that  we  can.  If  you  so 
desire. 

With  kindest  regards. 
Sincerely. 

Stimson  Veneer  ft  Lumber  Trust. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  California. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  for  putting 
in  the  Record  the  material  which  he 
has  just  mentioned.  To  set  the  record 
straight  somewhat,  figures  have  been 
misconstrued  with  reference  to  the 
actual  subsidies  paid.  I  might  say  that 
in  my  particular  district  in  California 
there  is  probably  the  largest  percentage 
of  so-called  large  cottongrowers  in 
America  who  are  listed  in  some  of  these 
lists  showing  some  rather  large  subsidies. 
I  have  had  the  opportunity,  due  to  com- 
ments made  by  columnists  some  months 
ago.  specifically  to  investigate  the 
amount  of  subsidy  paid  one  of  the  larg- 
est growers  listed  in  this  most  recent 
list  placed  in  the  Record.  I  might  say 
that  that  particular  farmer  has  not  re- 
ceived any  Government  subsidy  of  any 
kind  from  the  Federal  Government  for 
the  past  5  years;  unless  you  wish  to  say 
that  the  fact  that  he  was  permitted  to 
orderly  market  his  crop  through  the  use 
of  a  Government  loan  amounts  to  a 
subsidy,  even  though  every  bale  of  cotton 
placed  in  the  loan  for  the  purpose  of 
orderly  marketing  was  redeemed  and  he 
paid  interest  on  the  money  which  was 
borrowed.  So  that  actually  without  re- 
ferring specifically  to  the  names  of  the 
individuals  in  my  own  district,  the  farm- 
ers did  not  receive  Government  sub- 
sidies In  the  amount  stated  and  this 
particular  farmer  who  it  was  said  re- 
ceived a  subsidy  in  excess  of  $1  million, 
as  I  recall,  in  this  last  year,  actually 
not  1  cent  of  subsidy  was  paid.  He  got 
the  loan  for  orderly  marketing  and  he 
redeemed  every  bale  of  cotton  and  paid 
interest  on  the  money  borrowed  under 
the  loan.  But  not  1  penny  of  subsidy 
was  Involved  in  that  particular  case. 

To  say  that  simply  because  a  grower 
produces  x  number  of  bales  of  cotton 
that  he  automatically  received  $42.50  of 
subsidy  per  bale  Is  wholly  erroneous 
when  we  check  into  the  actual  facts  of 
the  case,  as  these  programs  are  handled 
and  as  they  are  carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
thank  the  gentleman  from  California. 
The  CCC  loan  is  a  procedure  used  for 
orderly  marketing  of  farm  products.  In 
this  instance  the  cotton  goes  into  the 
loan  during  the  fall  of  the  year  when 
the  harvest  is  underway  and  it  Is  with- 
drawn in  the  spring  when  the  price  may 
be  higher.    The  farmer  pays  the  interest 


and  the  carrying  charges.  On  those 
bales  the  Gk)vernment  really  earns  money 
instead  of  it  being  a  burden  to  the  tax- 
payers. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  among 
those  referred  to  in  the  issue  of  the  Rec- 
ord were  a  number  of  people  in  the  dis- 
trict which  I  represent.  I  got  in  touch 
with  some  of  them  and  asked  them  to 
give  me  some  statistics  concerning  their 
cotton  program. 

I  will  not  go  into  detail.  I  do  have  here 
a  letter  from  Judge  Charles  C.  Thomp- 
son, farmer  and  rancher  of  Colorado 
City,  Mitchell  Coimty.  Tex.,  who  has  an 
allotment  of  about  1,000  acres.  He  ad- 
vises me  that  approximately  one-fifth  of 
the  cotton  produced  on  these  acres  went 
into  the  Government  loan.  He  advises 
me  further  of  the  names  of  the  seven 
tenants  who  actually  farmed  the  land 
and  participated   in   the   program. 

I  do  not  have  the  statistics  for  all  the 
farms  referred  to  in  the  area  which  I 
represent,  but  I  thought  the  Information 
supplied  by  Judge  Thompson  would  be 
of  interest. 

It  places  in  better  focus  and  makes 
more  understandable  the  operation  of 
this  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  let- 
ter addressed  to  me  on  this  subject. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
BocGS).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

(The  letter  referred  to  follows:) 

Colorado  Citt,  Tex., 

November  19, 1963. 
Hon.  George  Mahon, 
Member  of  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Mahon:  With  reference  to  my 
cotton  allotment  for  1962,  please  be  advised: 

1.  The  acreage  quoted  Is  substantially  cot- 
rect. 

2.  Approximately  one-fifth  of  the  cotton 
went  into  the  loan. 

3.  I  presume  all  the  cotton  sold  to  local 
buyers  was  used  by  domestic  mills. 

4.  I  did  use  tenanta  who  lived  on  the  farms 
and  op>erated  them.     My  tenanta  were: 

(a)  Sam  Thompson,  320  acres;  (b)  W.  C. 
Harlow,  120  acres;  (c)  J.  D.  Hartefleld.  100 
acres;  (d)  Poy  Webb.  126  acres;  (e)  J.  W. 
Cline,  75  acres;  (f)  M.  J.  Sursa.  80  acres;  (g) 
L.  F.  Forbes.  160  acres;  total,  MO  acres. 

I  would  be  glad  for  you  to  use  this  infor- 
mation in  any  way  you  see  fit. 
Sincerely. 

Chas.  C.  Thompson. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  want  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  for  taking  this 
time  and  setting  the  Record  straight  on 
the  subject  which  was  discussed  by  our 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia, 
here  some  few  days  ago.  I  do  not  know 
that  his  remarks  were  deliberately  erro- 
neous. I  am  quite  sure  they  were  not. 
In  fact.  I  am  confident  they  were  not. 
Someone  undoubtedly  misinformed  him, 
both  as  to  the  operation  of  the  program 
and  the  benefits  thereof. 


The  gentleman  from  Georgia  inserted 
in  the  Record  the  names  of  certain 
farmers,  not  in  my  district,  incidentally, 
but  from  another  part  of  the  State,  who 
are  alleged  to  have  received  this  so- 
called  subsidy.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  some 
of  these  farmers  did  not  market  a  single 
bale  of  their  crop  through  the  loan  pro- 
gram. In  fact,  the  marketing  by  some 
of  these  farmers  moved  their  cotton 
directly  from  the  gin  into  the  trade  and 
not  through  the  loan  program.  Their 
cotton  was  never  handled  by  an  agent 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Yet, 
our  colleague  inserted  a  statement  in 
the  Record  that  these  farmers  received 
large  cash  subsidies  from  the  Govern- 
ment.   They  did  not  receive  a  nickel. 

I  do  not  know  where  our  colleague 
from  Georgia — of  course,  Atlanta  is  not 
much  of  a  cotton-producing  district — 
got  his  figures.  But.  he  certainly  did  not 
get  them  from  farmers  themselves  or 
from  a  very  authentic  source. 

I  think  it  is  very  unfortunate  that 
his  speech  went  into  the  Record  accom- 
panied by  so  many  erroneous  figures.  I 
hope  it  will  be  appropriately  corrected. 

The  speech  also  clearly  indicates  that 
the  gentleman  was  not  familiar  with  the 
use  of  the  program  as  a  means  of  orderly 
marketing.  Those  who  so  use  the  loan 
program  actually  pay  interest  to  the 
Government  for  their  loans. 

Also  it  should  be  said.  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  price  support  and  loan  program 
is  very  popular  among  and  beneficial  to 
our  small  cotton  farmers.  With  so  many 
small  farmers  from  Georgia  participat- 
ing therein  and  benefiting  therefrom, 
it  would  appear  to  me  that  every  Georgia 
Congressman,  even  though  they  might 
come  from  a  metropolitan  area  like  At- 
lanta, would  be  making  a  fight  to  guard 
and  preserve  the  program. 

Again  I  wish  to  congratulate  our  dis- 
tinguished colleague  from  Arkansas  for 
arranging  this  time  and  for  yielding  to 
me.  

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  desire  to  do  so  be  permitted  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  witK  regard  to  this 
subject  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIGATION  INTO  THE  AFFAIRS 
OF  ROBERT  G.  (BOBBY)  BAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  during  the 
second  week  in  October  this  year,  the 
Senate  Rules  Committee  unanimously 
authorized  and  directed  an  investigation 
into  the  affairs  of  Robert  G.  (Bobby) 
Baker,  erstwhile  employee  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  other  body  and  whose  pay 
was  derived  from  the  legislative  payroll. 
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I  am  informed  that  even  before  that 
date  in  October,  the  U.S.  Justice  Depart- 
ment had  conducted  a  limited  investiga- 
tion into  some  aspects  of  Baker's 
activities  in  the  Qovemment  and  in  out- 
side business  fields.  This,  i  understand, 
was  for  the  purpose  of  determlnlnff 
whether  he  was  improperly  using  his  po- 
aition  as  secretary  to  the  majority  In 
the  other  body  to  pile  up  a  fortune  esti- 
mated at  nearly  a  million  dollars. 

While  it  would  seem  that  the  Justice 
Department  proceeded  at  a  slow  pace 
until  early  October,  it  now  appears  that 
since  that  time  the  Attorney  General 
has  pressed  forward  in  a  vigorous  effort 
to  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  whole  Bobby 
Baker  story.  Many  FBI  agents.  Internal 
Revenue  agents,  and  law-enforcement 
personnel  in  other  aigencies  are  reported 
cooperating  on  a  coast  to  coast  basis  In 
tracing  the  many  facets  of  Baker's  rela- 
tionships with  influential  persons  in  both 
the  legislative  and  executive  branches  of 
Government  as  well  as  private  business. 
This  is  a  most  important  investigation 
for  it  involves  a  much  needed  expxjsure 
of  the  misuse  of  government  power  for 
private  financial  gain.  Only  through  ex- 
posure in  its  entirety  can  an  evil  of  this 
nature  be  eliminated  and  bad  govern- 
mental practices  ended. 

Certainly,  every  citizen  of  this  country 
should  be  gravely  concerned  by  any  evi- 
dence whatever  that  fortunes  can  be 
amassed  through  the  direct  or  indirect 
use  of  political  influence  in  the  executive, 
legislative,  or  Judicial  branches  of  gov- 
ernments 

In  recent  years,  there  has  been  much 
to  criticize  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Qovemment  from  the  Truman  scandals 
through  the  conflicts  of  interest  in  the 
Eisenhower  administration  and  including 
the  conflicts  of  Interest  in  the  cases  of 
Navy  Secretary  Fred  Korth  and  Deputy 
Defense  Secretary  Roswell  Qilpatric 
And  Congress  has  not  been  without  its 
share  of  similar  cases  in  recent  years. 

Although  some  steps  have  been  taken 
to  make  congressional  spending  pubUc 
business,  these  have  been  only  short  steps 
in  the  right  direction. 

The  Bobby  Baker  case  has  provided 
the  impetus  for  a  full  investigation  of 
Congress  In  these  matters,  and  for  re- 
forms that  coxild  have  real  meaning.  If 
Congress  really  cleans  Its  house  It  will 
be  In  a  much  better  position  to  speak  In 
a  forthright  manner  with  respect  to  Im- 
proper activities  in  the  other  branches 
of  Government. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  had  be- 
come concerned  enough  to  tell  his  last 
press  conference  that  "Mr.  Baker  Is  now 
being  investigated  and  I  think  we  will 
know  a  good  deal  more  about  Mr.  Baker 
before  we  are  through." 

The  late  President  indicated  that  "oth- 
er people  may  be  Investigated  as  time 
goes  on"  in  connection  with  the  Baker 
case. 

While  I  disagreed  with  the  Kennedy 
administration  on  many  matters,  I  found 
some  hope  in  the  late  President's  com- 
ments that  indicated  he  was  behind  a 
full  investigation  of  the  Bobby  Baker 
case.  His  comments,  coupled  with  the 
aggressive  investigaUons  by  the  Justice 
Department,  have  led  me  to  believe  that 
perhaps  we  would  reach  the  point  of  full 


disclosure   and   effective  action   In   the 
Baker  case. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  probe  will  con- 
tinue with  the  same  full  vigor  under 
President  Johnson.  I  hope  President 
Johnson  will  soon  give  the  assurance 
that  he  finds  the  Bobby  Baker  investi- 
gation important  and  couple  this  with 
a  pledge  to  see  that  it  is  pursued,  no 
matter  where  it  may  lead. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  Hoiose.  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  MnxER  of  California,  for  30  min- 
utes, on  Monday  next,  December  2. 

Mr.  Gathings.  for  45  minutes,  today, 
and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  Gross,  for  10  minutes,  today. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanlmoiis  consent,  permission  to 
extend  renxarks  in  the  Conorkssional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Patkan  and  to  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Harris. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  vmder  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

8.  167.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  convey- 
ance under  certain  conditlona  of  the  phos- 
phate right*  In  certain  lands  In  the  State  of 
Florida;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1024.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Columbia  to  pay 
relocation  costs  made  necessary  by  actions 
of  the  District  of  Colimibia  goremment,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1406.  An  act  to  authorize  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Junior  college  division  within  the 
District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

8.  1638.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
24,  1956.  granting  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc..  to  the  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1540.  An  act  to  amend  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Act  of  1958  to  provide  for  the  regula- 
tion of  rates  and  practices  of  air  carriers  and 
foreign  air  carriers  In  foreign  air  transporta- 
tion, and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 

8.  1878.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  providing 
for  the  admission  of  the  State  of  Alaslui  into 
the  Union  in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  the 
filing  of  applications  for  the  selection  of  cer- 
tain lands  by  such  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  AlTairs. 

S.  1964.  An  act  to  amend  the  District  of 
Columbia  TraiBc  Act.  1925,  as  amended,  to 
Increase  the  fee  charges  for  learners'  permits; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

S.  2054.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  imclalmed  moneys  held 
in  trust  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  ComnUttee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
ti-uly  enrolled  bills  and  a  joint  resolution 
of  the  House  of  the  following  Utles.  which 
were  thereupon  signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901.  relating  to  devices  and  be- 
quests by  will; 

H.R.  3191.  An  act  to  exempt  life  insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4.  1913. 
regrulatlng  loaning  of  money  on  securities  lii 
the  District  of  Colxuubla; 

H.R.  7497.  An  act  to  amend  Uie  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia  relat- 
ing to  annual  statements  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and 

H  J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriaUona  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  and  for  otlier  purpoaee. 


SENATE    ENROLLED    BILL    SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title: 

8  2287.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  88-72 
to  Increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tion* to  the  Atomic  Energy  CommisBlon  In 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  aoMnded.  and  lor 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  12  o'clock  and  36  minutes  pjn.) , 
under  its  previous  order,  the  House  ad- 
journed until  Monday,  December  2,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICA'nONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV.  execuUve 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1400.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  For- 
eign Agricultural  Service.  UJ3.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  transmitting  a  report  on  title  I. 
Public  Law  480  agreements  concluded  dur- 
ing October  1963,  pursuant  to  PubUc  Law 
85-128;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1401.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  a  semiannual  report  on  the 
fiscal  operations  of  the  United  Nations  con- 
cerning the  United  Nations  financial  situa- 
tion as  of  June  30.  1963;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

1402.  A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commis- 
sioner. Indian  Claims  Commission,  relative 
to  reporting  that  proceedings  have  been  con- 
cluded with  respect  to  the  claims  of  certain 
Indian  tribes,  pursuant  to  section  21  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  of  August  13. 
1946  (60  Stat.  1055;  26  U.S.C.  70t):  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


1963 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  MURRAY: 
HJl.  9291.  A   bill   to   provide   office   space, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  franking  privileges 
for    Mrs.    Jacqueline    Bouvler    Kennedy,    to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  pajrment  of 
expenses   Incident  to   the  death   and   burial 
of  former   President  John   Fitzgerald   Ken- 
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nedy,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Oflloe  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  DULSKI: 

H.R.9292.  A  blU   to  provide  for  the  Issu- 
ance of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  GONZALEZ : 

H.R.  9293.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  to  commemorate  the  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  MOORHEAD: 

H.R.  9294.  A  bill  to  provide  that  circulating 
currency  of  the  United  States  In  the  denomi- 
nation of  910  shall  bear  the  likeness  of  John 
F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

H.R.  9296.  A  bill  to  provide  for  coinage  and 
Issuance  of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  like- 
ness of  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MORSE: 

H Jl.  9296.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection    of   the  President    and   the    Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJl.  9297.  A  bUl  to  authorize  an  exhibit  at 
the  New  York  World's  Fair  In  honor  of  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States;  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  O'KONSKI: 

HJl.  9298.  A  bin  to  confer  jurisdiction  on 
the  U.S.  district  courts  to  hear,  determine, 
and  render  Judgment  on  the  claims  of  cer- 
tain commercial  fishermen  and  fish  proc- 
essors against  the  United  States;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

HJl.  9299.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  make  certain  acts  against 


the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  a  Federal  crime, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

HJl.  9300.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appro- 
priation of  %b  million  to  carry  out  the  piu-- 
poses  of  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act 
and  to  designate  the  National  Cultiual  Cen- 
ter authorized  to  be  constructed  by  such  act 
as  the  "John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
National  Cultural  Center";  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  PUCINSKI: 

H.R.  9301.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection    of   the   President   and    the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  REUSS: 

H.R.  9302.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crime;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  WHALLEY: 

H.R.  9303.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  making 
Veterans  Day  a  legal  holiday  and  to  urge  the 
people  of  the  United  States  to  appropriately 
commemorate  such  day;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUX: 

H.  Con.  Res.  239.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
request  the  President  of  the  United  States  to 
\irge  certain  actions  in  behalf  of  Lithuania, 
Estonia,  and  Latvia;  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs. 

ByMr.  PEPPER: 

H.  Con.  Res.  240.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  thanks  of  Congress  to  the 
television  and  radio  industry;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ByMr.  SIKES: 
H.  Con.  Res.  241.  Concurrent  resolution 
expressing  the  sense  of  Congress  with  respect 
to  the  services  of  the  radio  and  television 
Industry  during  the  recent  national  tragedy; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

Mr.  SICKLES  Introduced  a  bill  (Hit.  9304) 
for  the  relief  of  Chan  Yoon,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

464.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park.  Fla..  to  legislate  to  caiise 
any  attempt  on  the  life  of  any  Federal  offi- 
cial receiving  more  than  $20,000  annual 
salary  to  be  a  Federal  case  above  and  beyond 
the  powers  of  any  State;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

465.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  legislate  to  require  all  sales- 
men or  sellers  of  both  telescopic  sights  for 
guns,  as  well  as  all  silencers  for  guns,  to 
report  said  sale  of  the  possibly  lethal 
mechanisms  to  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Inves- 
tigation; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

466.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  legislate  that  no  UB.  citizen 
who  renounces  his  or  her  U.S.  citizenship  to 
live  In  a  foreign  covmtry  shall  ever  be  re- 
admitted to  U.S.  soli  unless  by  a  special  act 
of  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tbe  4-H  Gold  Star  Banqaet  at  Meant 
I        Pleaiant,  Tex. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
lor 

HON.  WRIGHT  PATWIAN 

or   TXXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday.  November  29, 1963 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 9,  1963.  at  Mount  Pleasant,  Tex., 
I  was  privileged  to  attend  the  district  5 
4-H  Club  Gold  Star  Awards  Banquet. 
This  meeting,  attended  by  several  hun- 
dred, was  sponsored  by  the  six  rural  elec- 
tric cooperatives  serving  the  area  wit- 
nessed awards  to  the  following  outstand- 
ing young  leaders : 

Bowie  County:  Miss  Clara  Borcher- 
ding  and  Rodney  William. 

Camp  County:  Miss  Sylvia  Warrick 
and  Tommy  Bynum. 

Cass  County:  Miss  Janette  Clark  and 
Wendell  Frost. 

Delta  County:  Miss  Carol  Trapp  and 
Scotty  Calvin. 

Franklin  County :  Tommy  Tower. 

Oregg  County:  Miss  Brenda  Cabbiness 
and  Chuck  Cowan. 

Harrison  County:  Miss  Janet  Newman 
and  Pat  Wright. 

Henderson  County:  Miss  Judith  Oll- 
veria  and  Ed  Reeve. 

Hopkins  County:  Miss  Judy  Potts  and 
Doyle  McKlnzie. 


Lamar  County:  Miss  Catherine  Rob- 
erts and  Mike  Sparks. 

Marion  County:  Miss  Sandra  Grubbs 
and  Jerry  Dreesen. 

Morris  County:  Miss  Karen  Towler 
and  Gary  Northam. 

Rains  County :  Nelson  Splnks. 

Red  River  County:  Miss  Marie  Pace 
and  Bill  Man*. 

Smith  Coimty:  Miss  Pat  West  and 
Billy  Rozell. 

Titus  County:  Miss  Barbara  Reese 
and  David  Adams. 

Upshur  County:  Miss  Betty  Huggins 
and  Billy  Younkin. 

Van  Zandt  County :  Miss  Joyce  Durgln 
and  Ralph  Beal. 

Wood  County:  Miss  Angela  Pipkin  and 
Mickey  Bamett. 

The  banquet  was  also  a  tribute  to  the 
Texas  District  No.  5  county  extension 
agents,  who  spent  so  much  of  their  time 
and  energy  in  the  training  and  guidance 
of  these  young  Americans. 

Their  names  follow: 

Bowie  County :  H.  R.  Lynch. 

Camp  County :  Robert  B.  Walsh. 

Cass  County:  W.  Truitt  Powell  and 
Mrs.  Leopal  Lambert. 

Delta  County :  James  R.  Risinger. 

Franklin  County:  C.  R.  Brown. 

Gregg  County:  O.  D.  Taylor  and  Mrs. 
Jo  Etta  York. 

Harrison  County:  Joe  C.  Probese  and 
Mrs.  N.  Sue  Farris. 

Henderson  County:  Harold  O.  Spann 
and  Miss  Betty  J.  Pinkerton. 


Hopkins  County:  Paul  D.  Herschler 
and  Miss  Adell  Hale. 

Lamar  County:  S.  L.  Neal  and  Mrs. 
Marian  B.  Moore. 

Marion  County:   Weldon  B.  Morris. 

Morris  County:  Robert  J.  Dean  and 
Miss  Betty  L.  Gamer. 

Rains  County:  Mr.  Herbert  W. 
Brewer. 

Red  River  County:  Robert  J.  Moody. 

Smith  County:  B.  M.  Browning  and 
Miss  Vera  E.  Adams. 

Titus  County:  E.  E.  Neal,  Jr.  and 
Mrs.  Anne  S.  Buchanan. 

Upshur  County:  John  H.  Henry  and 
Mrs.  Evelyn  W.  Simpson. 

Van  Zandt  County:  Todd  W.  Berry 
and  Miss  Alma  P.  Flippo. 

Wood  County:  E.  A.  Spacek  and  Mrs. 
Barbara  A.  Thomas. 

District  Agents:  Mr.  J.  H.  Surovik  and 
Miss  Mary  L.  Cothran. 

My  address  on  this  occasion  is  set  forth 
below  in  further  recognition  of  the  fact 
that  with  young  people  like  these  rest  our 
hopes  for  the  future. 

The  address  follows: 

EDUCATION  rOB  THK  POTUaX 

It  is  a  great  personal  pleasure  for  me  to  be 
here  at  Mount  Pleasant  with  Miss  Cochran, 
Mr.  Surovik.  and  all  of  you  other  young  mem- 
bers of  the  4-H. 

Youth  has  been  defined  as  the  first  70 
years  of  your  own  life  and  the  first  20  years 
of  everyone  else's.  By  that  token  we  are  all 
here  together  as  young  people  to  participate 
in  this  happy  ceremony. 
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It  U  exciting  to  consider  that  there  are 
10  counties  InvolTcd  to  this  project  tonight 
with  36  award  winners.  And  with  the  pleas- 
sure  comes  a  challenging  conTlctlon  that  we 
are  ali  partners  in  the  greatest  enterprise 
ot  all  time,  the  success  of  our  democratic  way 
of  life.  Upon  this  depends  the  hopes  of  man- 
kind for  continued  progress. 

Tonight  we  have  quite  a  few  champions 
h«r«  m  district  5  at  this  4-H  gold  vtar 
banquet,  and  we  have  come  to  give  our  recog- 
nition to  them.  They  have  earned  and  won 
It,  and  I  feel  privileged  to  come  here  from 
Washington  to  join  you  In  paying  our  re- 
spects to  these  young  people  for  their 
achievements  and  for  the  leadership  quali- 
ties they  have  thown.  At  the  same  time  It  is 
Important  to  remember  you  are  all  at  the 
beginning  of  a  serious  and  fruitful  adven- 
ture, and  the  honors  awarded  tonight  are  the 
beginning  of  what  I  hope  wUl  be  a  series  of 
milestones  In  your  careers. 

Leadership  Is,  of  course,  an  honor  and  dls- 
ttnctlon.  It  Is  also  a  responsibility  and  some- 
times a  chore.  But  It  is  a  road  that  must 
be  taken  In  every  generation  by  those  who 
have  the  vision,  coiirage.  and  stamina  to 
pick  up  the  torch,  and  one  of  the  satisfac- 
tions Is  that  when  you  do,  others  wUl  follow. 
Tou  know,  there  is  a  story  about  a  tender- 
foot on  a  ranch  down  in  Texas,  who  aske4 
one  of  the  exijerlenced  hands  why  he  alway* 
slapped  his  pony  on  one  side  when  he  got 
Into  the  saddle.  "Well."  said  the  old  cow- 
puncher,  "1  figure  that  if  I  get  one  side  going, 
the  other  is  pretty  rure  to  follow." 

There  is  no  necessity  to  spell  out  the 
challenges  befors  you  young  people.  You 
surely  must  feel  it  in  your  bones.  In  many 
parts  of  the  worM  we  have  political  revolu- 
tions as  young  eocleties  break  out  of  their 
static  way  of  Ufe  and  grope  for  a  mor« 
fulfilling  type  of  society.  Vast  economic 
changes  are  underway  in  Europe  through  the 
Common  KCarket  and  other  cooperative  meas- 
ures that  are  having  tremendous  effect  on 
people.  CommunUt  nations  continue  to 
threaten  our  way  of  life. 

At  home  our  whole  economy  Is  undergoing 
vast  changes,  which  have  a  prctfound  slg- 
nlflcance  for  young  people.  We  are  In  a 
revolution  of  automation  that  will  produce 
results  beyond  our  imagination. 

Machines  can  turn  out  four  automobile 
engine  blocks  In  3  minutes,  or  produce  steel 
bars  without  any  human  activity.  In  the 
last  10  years,  the  automobile  todustry  haa 
gotten  to  the  point  where  they  can  produce 
15  percent  more  cars  with  25  percent  fewer 
workers.  One  American  workman  can  now 
produce  enough  food  and  goods  to  siistaln 
himself  and  six  other  people,  and  still  leave 
something  over  for  export  to  other  coun- 
tries. 

The  machine  has  taken  over  many  Jobs  and 
is  causing  extensive  unemployment.  Co«U 
miners  are  a  case  In  point.  There  are  just 
not  enough  Jobs  for  all  the  trained  coal 
miners  because  machines  are  now  doing  the 
work.  As  a  result,  their  number  has  dropped 
from  460,000  to  130.000  In  the  past  15  years 
Or  take  automobiles,  in  that  same  period 
the  man-hoiirs  required  to  produce  one  car 
ham  dropped  from  300  to  150. 

It  concerns  you  young  people  partlctilarly 
because  as  a  result  of  automation  and  In- 
adequate pxirchaslng  power  for  goods,  our 
economy  hasnt  been  growing  fast  enough 
to  absorb  in  useful  work  all  of  our  growing 
labor  force.  Two  years  ago  approximately 
'2>4  million  people  reached  the  age  of  18  and 
soon  the  annual  crop  of  18-year-olds  will  ex- 
ceed 3Vi  million.  MeanwhUe  automation  is 
eliminating  1%  million  Jobs  a  year. 

At  the  same  time,  ironically,  new  machines 
have  created  a  demand  for  more  skilled  em- 
ployees  than  we  have  ever  had  before.  As 
a  result,  we  have  the  paradox  of  poverty  in 
the  midst  of  plenty,  with  almost  6  percent 
of  the  labor  force  out  of  work  and  another 
3H   mUllon  workers  restricted  to  part-time 


work.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  impossible  to 
meet  the  need  for  highly  skilled  employees 
that  the  age  of  automation  Is  demanding. 

The  problem  is  a  twofold  one:  rirst,  we 
must  resolve  the  problems  of  our  economy  so 
that  our  Nation  is  as  productive  as  possible 
and  continues  to  grow  fast  enough  to  fully 
abaorb  our  growing  work  force.  Secondly, 
we  must  achieve  a  higher  level  of  education 
for  Americans.  Automation  has  no  time,  no 
place,  no  patience  with  the  "standpatters' — 
the  people  who  want  to  go  along  with  things 
as  they  are,  or  as  they  \ised  to  be.  In  the 
real  world  of  today,  there  are  no  wagon 
trains  to  the  past. 

This  Is  the  biggest  problem  you  will  have 
to  face.  If  you  exhibit  the  leadership  that 
I  know  you  have,  this  cerenK>ny  here  today 
will  be  a  symbolic  one.  It  Is  the  young  lead- 
ers who  are  going  to  have  to  be  sure  that 
their  associates  will  not  be  permitted  to  drop 
out  of  school  or  drop  back  in  their  efforts. 
We  cannot  afford  to  let  our  Nation  allde  into 
the  doldrxuns. 

You  must  see  to  it  that  we  have  a  better 
educated  nation  tomorrow  than  we  have 
today — to  direct  and  operate  the  entirely  new 
Industries  that  are  being  developed,  and  to 
push  the  margins  of  research  and  develop- 
ment farther  into  the  unknown. 

This  Is  not  work  which  calls  for  people 
who  merely  push  buttons.  Nor  does  it  call 
for  those  who  swing  pickaxes.  There  will 
be  work,  and  plenty  of  it.  that  requires  tech- 
nical training  and  skill,  as  well  as  managerial 
competence  and  leadership,  along  with  reli- 
ability and  confidence.  The  world  of  the 
future  will  be  a  far  cry  from  the  dream  of 
the  lazy  schoolboy  that  someone  would  pro- 
duce a  machine  to  answer  all  of  the  ques- 
tions on  his  exam  whenever  the  right  button 
was  pushed  and  that  someone  else  would 
Invent  a  robot  to  push  the  button. 

The  young  people  who  go  out  into  this 
future  world  without  training  and  skills  will 
be  going  into  a  dead-end  street  where  there 
is  no  turning  back  and  only  frustration. 
And  if  many  of  our  young  people  try  to  face 
the  modem  world  without  adequate  training, 
our  country  wUl  be  doomed  to  mediocrity. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  going  to 
happen  and  one  good  reason  for  this  op- 
timism is  the  kind  of  audience  I  see  before 
me  today. 

We  in  the  United  States  are  going  to  move 
ahead  not  as  a  vast  heartless  machine,  but 
as  the  people  of  faith  that  w«  are.  And  his- 
tory shall  bear  us  oat. 

It  Is  important,  however,  that  we  all  see 
our  tasks  and  carry  them  out.  Those  of  \is 
in  the  legislative  halls  In  the  Congress,  and 
in  the  State  and  municipal  legislatures,  must 
see  to  It  that  education  and  training  are  ade- 
quately financed,  that  our  economy  functions 
fully,  and  that  our  research  and  development 
move  forward  in  a  balanced  vigorous  style. 
And  yoti  young  people  who  will  make  up  the 
Nation's  human  treasure  must  see  the  sweep 
and  scope  of  the  problem  and  act  accord- 
ingly. We  have  moved  into  an  age  of  prep- 
aration and  education.  The  frontier  of  op- 
portunity win  be  open  In  precise  ratio  to  the 
education  and  preparation  that  you  can  bring 
to  your  f  utore  work. 

You  may  be  sure  that  the  world  will  be  in 
need  of  everything  you  have  to  offer.  No 
one  can  provide  you  with  the  character  and 
education  that  this  requires.  You  must 
study  for  It,  strive  for  It.  and  earn  It.  And 
when  you  do,  like  the  skiUed  athlete  who 
entws  the  arena,  you  will  be  given  your 
chance  to  run  with  the  balL 

Begin  your  leadership  now.  Work  with 
and  for  those  among  your  aannrlstes  who 
are  less  able.  Make  certain  as  far  as  you 
can  that  they  remain  in  school  and  continue 
their  education  as  you  must  continue  yours. 
Dont  let  automation  baoome  an  instru- 
ment of  lessening  your  Job  opportimltiea 

instead  make  it  a  broad  avenue  for  wldenlzig 
and  increasing  them. 


Our  forebears  have  done  a  job  for  us, 
greater  than  any  in  the  whole  of  human 
history,  to  make  our  lives  free  and  enjoy- 
able. The  responsibility  is  now  being 
passed  on  to  you.  Your  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers fought  through  two  World  Wars  and 
a  harrowing  depression,  and  they  came  out 
of  it  whole  for  themselves  and  for  you.  You 
come  of  a  race  that  has  gallantry  and 
heroism — this  has  been  proved  again  and 
again  right  In  your  own  time.  The  future, 
with  all  Its  threats  and  all  its  perplexities. 
Is  brighter  for  this  generation  of  youth  than 
it  has  ever  been  for  any  generation  of  youth 
that  has  gone  before.  You  here  before  me 
today  are  making  an  excellent  start.  I  have 
faith  that  in  the  decades  to  come  this  Na- 
tion, under  Ood,  will  prove  the  fulfillment 
of  its  destiny  as  the  great  hope  of  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  waa  heartwaiining 
and  inspirational  to  see  these  young 
people  respond  with  brightened  faces  to 
the  following  presentation  with  which 
the  banquet  concluded : 

CmzxMSHip 

Setting:  American  fiag.  q>oUtght,  record, 
"Battle  Hsrmn  of  the  Republic." 

DoTtB  McKwzix.  We  have  all  been  reading 
about  InterplaneUry  night.  However,  we  all 
know  the  most  Important  space — is  that 
space  which  we  take  up  as  Indlvldvial  citizens 
In  a  democracy. 

There  are  many  important  characteristics 
in  being  a  good  citizen  in  a  democracy. 
These  must  be  considered,  not  only  at  this 
banquet,  but  put  Into  practice  in  our  home, 
club  and  everjrwhere  we  go.  We  will  discuss 
some  of  these  characteristics. 

JuDT  Potts.  I  would  like  to  talk  about 
charity.  Honor  and  forgiveness  of  others. 
Charity  towards  others,  honor  in  our  activi- 
ties and  forgiveness  of  other's  shortcomings. 
These  three  things  are  necessary  in  living 
happily  with  people.  This  is  a  major  part 
of  citizenship  which  is  developed  each  day 
by  each  of  us.  Have  you  practiced  these 
qualities  in  your  club.  In  your  community, 
in  helping  your  family.  In  understanding  and 
appreciating  people  of  different  interests 
from  your  own?  Theae  and  the  next  quality, 
tell  us  about  things  that  are  necessary  to 
live  comfortably  with  our  neighbors. 

BAXBAaA  Rexsx.  Self-control  Is  essential  to 
every  good  citizen  in  our  democracy. 

Many  brUltant  and  talented  people  have 
risen  to  the  top  In  their  chosen  fields,  only 
to  fall  because  of  the  lack  of  self-control. 
Every  time  we  permit  the  petty  annoyances 
of  people  arovuid  us  to  arouse  resentment, 
anger  and  Impatience  we  are  displaying  the 
lack  of  self-control.  Without  this  quality 
we  seem  imdependable  and  it  Is  easy  to  say 
and  do  things  which  hvirt  others  deeply. 
Things  which  we  later  resent  but  caimot 
call  back. 

JuDT  Potts.  Love  of  country  Is  saluting  the 
fiag.  singing  the  National  Anthem.  Love  of 
country  la  the  joining  of  Armed  Forces  to 
fight  for  freedom.  But  remember  that  loy- 
alty is  the  most  Important  quality  of  them 
aU. 

To  love  Ood  is  to  know  Hla  will  and  way 
as  revealed  In  His  Bible.  To  feel  loved  by 
Him  is  to  set  our  compass  fop  the  journey 
through  Ufe  on  a  true  course.  It  Insures  a 
safe  passage.  destinaUon,  and  the  greatest 
of  all  companions  on  the  travel.  That  Is 
why  we  say  to  our  friends  when  It  is  time  to 
part — what  I  say  to  you  now.  "Go  with  Ood 
every  step  of  the  way." 

DoTtx  McKiMziz.  Remember  the  impor- 
tant characteristics  which  were  stated: 
Charity,  forgiveness,  honor,  self-control,  and 
lore  of  Ood.  To  be  a  strong  democracy  we 
need  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to  these  Ideals 
which  are  important  to  this  great  NaUon. 

One  of  the  most  inspiring  pledges  of  reded- 
Icatlon  ever  made  comes  to  us  tnm  the  past 
In  the  beautiful  words  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 
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David  Adams:  Recitation  of  Lincoln's  Get- 
tysburg Address. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  people  all  over  the 
world  could  attend  such  a  meeting,  and 
observe  our  people  in  this  setting,  it 
would  demonstrate  with  convincing  force 
that  we  are  a  peace-loving,  Ood-fearlng 
nation  and  that  this  new  generation  is 
strong  to  defend  our  flag  and  our  free- 
doms, and  proffers  a  wealth  of  good  will 
to  all  who  will  accept. 


Your  Challen^ci:  Refulation  and 
Responsibility 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  OREN  HARRIS 

or    AKKANSAS 

IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  November  29, 1963 

Ml-.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day, October  21,  this  year,  our  able  col- 
league, Hon.  WAimt  Rookrs,  of  Texas, 
made  the  most  interesting,  challenging 
speech  to  the  Texas  Association  of 
Broadcasters.  His  subject  was  "Your 
Challenges:  Regulation  and  Responsi- 
bility." I  have  heard  many  fine  com- 
ments from  members  of  the  association 
and  others  who  were  privil^ed  to  hear 
this  address. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  it  deals  with  some 
of  the  problems  of  not  only  the  broad- 
casting industry  but  with  other  regula- 
tory procedures,  1  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  it  be  included  in  the  Congres- 
sional Recobd  for  the  information  of  the 
Members  and  commend  it  for  your 
consideration. 

The  speech  follows: 

Yotm  Challtmccs  :  RECtruiTioN  and 
Rkbponsxbiutt 

(Address  of  the  Honorable  Walteb  Rocess, 
Member  of  Cktngrtss  from  the  18th  District 
of  Texas,  and  chairman  of  the  Suboonunlt- 
tee  on  Communications  and  Power  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce,  at  the  convention  of  the 
Texas  Association  of  Broadcasters.  Monday, 
October  21, 1963,  in  Dallas.  Tex.) 
Members  of  the  Texas  Association  of  Broad, 
casters,    your     distinguished     visitors,     and 
guests,  I  am  Indeed  happy  to  be  here  today 
to  visit  with  you  on  Issues  that  I  feel  are  Im- 
portant not  only  to  your  Industry  but  to  our 
State  and  our  Nation. 

I  come  before  you  as  a  duly  elected  Member 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, fully  aware  that  there  are  rumors  afioat 
that  the  actions  of  that  body  have  not  been 
universally  satisfactory.  However,  I  am  en- 
joying a  temporary  sense  of  well-being  in  the 
knowledge  that  the  group  present  here  today 
are  not  strangers  to  trials  and  tribulations 
and  have  had  some  experience  with  criticism. 
Tou  executives  In  the  broadcasting  Indus- 
try, whose  days  stre  filled  with  bumbled  com- 
mercial announcements,  complaining  spon- 
sors, Irate  listeners,  equipment  failures,  sharp 
questions  from  the  station  owners,  network 
preemptions,  sudden  cuts  In  the  opposition's 
rate  card — and  another  letter  from  the  FCC, 
probably  feel  that  no  other  Individual  could 
possibly  be  confronted  with  so  many  and 
so  varied  problems. 

Let  me  point  out  that  a  friendly  and  under- 
standing soul  might  be  your  own  UJ3.  Con- 
gressman, whose  average  day  is  filled  with 
almost  every  conceivable  turn  of  events,  be- 


ginning with  the  troubles  of  a  misplaced  con- 
stituent in  darkest  Africa  or  a  missent  baby 
book,  and  ending  with  a  letter  from  an  irate 
constituent  beginning  Dear  Sir — spelled 
C-U-R. 

Please  don't  misunderstand  me,  I  am  not 
complaining.  I  am  like  the  rooster  who 
found  a  football,  pushed  it  home  to  his  own 
barnyard,  and  displayed  it  to  the  flock  of 
hens  telling  them  he  was  not  complaining  but 
just  wanted  them  to  see  what  was  being  done 
in  other  backyards. 

I  have  always  subscribed  to  the  school  of 
thotight  that  if  you  don't  like  what  you  are 
doing,  try  something  else.  Whether  we  are 
In  politics,  the  broadcasting  indiuttry,  or  any 
other  phase  of  the  economy  of  this  great 
country.  It  would  be  well  to  follow  the  ad- 
monition of  former  President  Harry  Truman, 
"If  yoQ  can't  stand  the  heat,  get  out  of  the 
kltcheiL" 

The  problems  of  politics,  broadcasting,  in- 
dustry, and  so  fc»th,  cannot  be  solved  by 
bickering  and  complaining  and  calling  people 
names.  Life  In  Itself  is  a  challenge,  as  is 
everything  we  undertake  In  life.  Our  respon- 
sibility Is  to  meet  those  challenges  and  to 
deal  with  them  fairly,  honestly,  and  effec- 
tively. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  meeting,  and  in 
keeping  with  Um  limited  time  available,  I 
think  it  would  be  well  for  us  to  address  our- 
selves  to  a  few  of  the  more  vital  problems 
facing  your  Industry,  the  proper  solutions  of 
which  will  serve  not  only  you  as  individuals 
but,  in  my  opinion,  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 
I  think  it  woiUd  be  weU  to  preface  my  re- 
marks by  the  comment  that,  In  my  opinion, 
the  broadcasters  of  this  Nation — both  televi- 
sion and  radio— have  done  an  outstanding 
job. 

In  less  than  43  years  eonunercial  broad- 
casting has  earned,  through  technical  ex- 
ceUence,  imaginative  programing,  and  sound 
management,  the  preeminent  position  as 
America's  entertainment-Information  me- 
dium. For  this  you  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  commendations  from  this  Nation 
and  the  world,  but  I  wovild  warn  you  that 
it  does  not  relieve  you  of  the  continuing  need 
for  aggressive  action  on  your  part  and  for 
constant  vigilance  to  protect  yoiirselves  and 
your  Industry  In  the  true  senae  of  the  private 
enterprise  system  of  our  economy. 

The  dangers  lie  in  the  future,  not  in  the 
past.  Among  these  many  dangers,  there  are 
three  upon  which  I  feel  Immediate  attention 
must  be  focused.  I  refer  to  the  Issue  of  edi- 
torializing, the  Issue  of  license  fees  to  be  col- 
lected by  the  FCC  and.  perhaps  the  most 
lmp>ortant,  the  Issue  of  the  FCC  fixing  the 
length  or  frequency  of  commerdala. 

Taking  these  up  In  the  order  listed,  let  us 
turn  first  to  editorialising.  All  of  you  are 
well  aware  of  the  extended  hearings  which 
have  been  conducted  on  this  subject  to  date. 
I  hope  to  conclude  those  hearings  In  the  near 
future  and  that  the  committee  wlU  make 
recommendations  on  the  subject  matter. 

I  think  one  of  the  most  enlightening 
aspects  of  these  hearings  was  the  reaction  of 
the  broadcasters  in  the  first  instance  when 
they  were  announced.  So  very  many  in  the 
broadcast  Indtistry  seemed  to  view  with  alarm 
the  movement  of  a  congressional  committee 
Into  this  subject  matter.  This  came  as  quite 
a  surprise  to  me,  because  I  had  felt  that  the 
broadcasters  would  welcome  an  (^portunlty 
to  clarify  their  position  on  the  subject  and 
to  voice  the  complaints  that  many  had  pri- 
vately expressed  to  me  with  regard  to  alleged 
arbitrary  practices  on  the  part  of  the  FCC. 
In  fact,  many  broadcasters  openly  attacked 
me  and  took  language  out  of  context,  thereby 
misinterpreting  my  views  as  well  as  my  pur- 
pose In  trying  to  help  solve  a  very  touchy 
problem. 

I  do  not  criticize  them  for  what  they  did 
because  I  am  satisfied  that  they  were  simply 
equating  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
with  the  Federal  Communications  Commis- 


sion and  considering  the  two  agencies  as 
being  completely  Interwoven.  Let  me  dispel 
that  myth  here  and  now.  It  Is  true  that 
the  independent  agencies  of  this  Govern- 
ment, including  FCC,  were  considered  as 
arms  of  the  Congress  for  administrative  pur- 
poses. The  word  "Independent"  was  in- 
tended to  mean  that  these  agencies  were 
Independent  from  the  executive  branch  of 
the  Government. 

However,  from  some  of  the  muscle  flexing 
that  has  taken  place  In  recent  years,  It  would 
seem  that  some  of  these  agencies  have  decided 
to  construe  the  word  "independent"  literally 
and  to  consider  themselves  as  the  fourth 
branch  of  the  Government,  completely  free 
of  any  control  from  the  executive,  the  judi- 
cial, or  the  legislative. 

If  such  is  the  Intention  of  those  now  con- 
stituting these  boards,  or  the  thoughts  of  the 
unseen  powers  behind  the  throne,  now  is 
the  time  for  this  whole  jiroblem  to  be  dragged 
out  into  the  open  and  for  a  definite  poUcy 
decision  to  be  made  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  I  think  that  the  problem  can  be 
handled  if  the  Congress  will  face  the  issue 
without  delay  and  with  definitive  action. 

If  the  Congress  is  not  going  to  recognize 
and  deal  with  the  problem,  then  the  matter 
should  be  submitted  to  the  entire  electorate, 
because  we  are  dealing  with  an  attempt  to 
change  the  constitutional  processes,  the 
power  to  do  which  should  rest  only  with  the 
people. 

The  editorializing  hearings  have  brought 
forth  much  useful  and  pertinent  information 
which  can  serve  this  country  well  in  the 
future  but,  in  my  opinion,  they  would  have 
been  a  great  success  had  they  accomplished 
only  the  single  piirpoee  of  awakening  the 
industry  and  the  public  to  the  Inherent 
dangers  of  permitting  administratlTe  agen- 
cies to  legislate. 

The  primary  question  is  not  whether  or 
not  the  fairness  doctrine  was  fair,  not  wheth- 
er or  not  the  brotidcasters  should  or  should 
not  editorialize,  not  the  content  of  the  edi- 
torial, and  not  the  programing  of  these 
broadcasts.  The  primary  amd  Important 
question  that  should  be  in  the  minds  of 
broadcasters  and  the  public  is  as  to  who, 
under  our  Constitution  and  under  a  repre- 
sentative fonn  of  government,  shall  have  the 
right  to  make  those  decisions  in  the  first 
instance. 

But  let  us  not  stray  away  from  the  iso- 
lated issue  of  "editorializing."  because  it  is 
this  Issue  that  could  provide  the  open  door 
to  the  wider  subject  of  the  proper  base  for 
legislative  powers  under  our  Constitution. 
When  this  matter  was  first  set  for  hearing, 
many  of  the  broadcasters  Jumped  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  Congress  was  advocating  the 
prohibition  of  editorializing.  Scone  of  them 
Immediately  editorialized  for  editorializing 
and  against  the  Congress.  Some  seemed  to 
feel  that  this  was  an  excellent  opportunity 
to  start  a  fight  with  the  Congress  and  they 
certainly  did  not  want  to  miss  such  a  golden 
opportunity. 

However.  I  think  that  most  of  them  have 
now  concluded  that  the  objective  was  not  to 
enforce  or  prohibit  editorializing  but.  on  the 
contrary,  was  to  clear  the  air  of  confusion 
about  your  rights  and  responsibilities  in 
opinion  broadcasting.  It  has  developed  that 
many  broadcasters  felt  that  they  were  taking 
a  calculated  risk  by  editorializing;  that  In 
serving  their  community  by  stimulating 
thought  on  public  issues,  by  taking  positions 
of  opinion  leadership,  by  helping  their  lis- 
teners to  understand  some  of  the  complexi- 
ties of  the  Issues  involved — they  ware  putting 
their  licenses  on  the  line  at  reivewal  time. 

On  the  other  hand.  some,  seeking  to  avoid 
controversy,  reftised  to  editorl&llae  only  to 
have  It  suggested  to  them  that  a  poUcy  of 
not  editorializing  would  seriously  jeop- 
ardize their  licenses. 

In  my  opinion,  there  is  absolutely  no  need 
for  this  kind  of  oonfusioii.  nor  is  there  need 
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for  the  many  other  areas  of  confusion  that 
have  stemmed  from  some  of  the  more  recent 
proposals  of  the  FCC. 

Most  all  of  the  witnesses  felt  that  the  cnix 
of  the  situation  was  the  fairness  displayed 
by  the  broadcaster.  Of  course,  there  were 
some  who  expressed  dislike  for  a  fairness 
doctrine,  and  one  who  Indicated  that  he  saw 
no  reason  to  be  fair — period. 

However,  I  think  the  general  feeling  of  the 
witnesses  was  exemplified  by  the  testimony 
of  John  Tyler  of  KFDA  television  In  Amarlllo 
when  he  told  the  subconunlttee  with  refer- 
ence to  the  fairness  doctrine,  and  I  quote,  "If 
the  doctrine  did  not  exist  with  the  FCC  and 
I  was  a  brotulcaster  and  an  edltorlallzer,  I 
would  stm  be  fair  about  It."  I  think  thU 
reflects  the  position  of  all  conscientious, 
bona  fide  Joiurnallsts.  He  Is  committed  to 
being  fair  not  because  the  Government  tells 
him  he  should,  but  because  his  own  ethical 
standards  so  dictate. 

I  think  It  can  be  further  said  that  most 
all  of  the  witnesses  subscribe  to  the  proposi- 
tion that  xinder  the  law  the  broadcast  spec- 
trum Is  public  property,  which  broadcasters 
are  licensed  to  use.  Hence,  public  respon- 
sibilities rest  upon  your  shoulders  which  are 
not  present  with  your  friends  who  use  their 
own  printing  presses. 

Your  principal  responsibility  In  expressing 
opinions  on  the  air  Is  to  be  certan  you  pro- 
vide ample  opportunity  for  broadcasting 
opinions  dissenting  from  your  own.  The 
newspaper  publisher  Is  under  no  such  obli- 
gation. Nothing  but  his  own  conscience 
compels  him  to  be  fair. 

I  have  always  had  faith  and  confidence 
that  the  broadcasters  would  conduct  their 
business  in  a  fair,  honest,  and  conscientious 
manner.  And,  I  might  add  that  experience 
would  prove  that  In  a  vast  majority  of  cases, 
this  confidence  has  not  been  misplaced.  How- 
ever, If  It  Is  necessary  for  rules  and  regula- 
tions to  be  written  to  avoid  abuses  and  un- 
conscionable practices  that  could  occur,  the 
laying  down  of  basic  policy  on  the  subject 
Is  the  office  of  the  duly  elected  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and  not 
the  administrative  agency  created  by  the 
Congress,  if  we  are  to  pursue  proper  consti- 
tutional guidelines. 

Some  say  that  this  is  a  matter  so  complex 
that  It  cannot  be  the  subject  of  legislation. 
The  utter  fallacy  of  this  argxunent  Is  ap- 
parent on  its  face.  The  Federal  Communica- 
tions Commission  Is  made  up  of  human  be- 
ings; the  same  Is  true  <rf  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States. 

The  only  difference  lies  in  the  fact  that 
the  Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
are  elected  by  the  people  and  are  directly 
answerable  to  them  every  2  years.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  FCC  and  other  agencies  are  ap- 
pointed for  various  terms.  The  staff  people 
In  the  offices  of  the  Members  of  Congress, 
as  well  as  on  the  congressional  committees, 
have  no  Job  guarantees  or  fringe  benefits  usu- 
ally associated  with  civil  service  and  Foreign 
Service  personnel.  The  staff  people  serving 
the  FCC  and  the  other  Independent  agencies 
have  Job  rights  and  all  of  the  other  fringe 
benefits  associated  with  civil  service  employ- 
ment. Perhaps  It  is  this  built-in  protection 
from  the  wrath  of  the  electorate  that  Is  sup- 
posed to  make  the  people  In  the  Independent 
agencies  more  capable  of  writing  laws  than 
the  Members  of  the  Congress  who  were  elect- 
ed by  the  people  under  the  Constitution  to 
do  this  job. 

Laws,  whether  you  call  them  rules,  regu- 
lations, or  otherwise,  are  the  product  of  man. 
It  occurs  to  me  that  If  we  are  to  preserve 
government  of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people,  then  the  duly  elected  repre- 
sentatives should  be  the  ones  who  lay  down 
the  guidelines  necessary  for  the  proper  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  this  country. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  the  second  issue  before 
mentioned,  to  wit:  the  establishment  of  fees 
for  the  licensing  and  regulatory  activities  of 
the  FCC.     As  most  of  you  know,  this  has 


been  a  highly  controversial  subject.  Many 
of  the  parties  subject  to  this  order  have 
no  objection  to  paying  a  reasonable  fee. 
This  has  been  one  of  the  arguments  pre- 
sented to  me  by  i>eople  both  In  government 
and  In  Industry. 

Others,  however,  are  vigorously  protest- 
ing. However,  the  size  of  the  fee  and  the 
person  assessed  is  not  the  primary  question 
In  Issue.  The  primary  question  is  again  the 
basic  question  of  who  has  the  right  to  make 
the  determination  of  whether  or  not  any  fee 
should  be  charged.  I  would  point  out  In  this 
respect  that  the  FCC  In  Its  original  order  of 
May  6  on  the  subject  made  this  statement: 
"In  summary,  the  Commission  believes  It 
has  the  authority  under  title  V  of  the  Inde- 
pendent Offices  Appropriations  Act  of  1962, 
to  adopt  rules  requiring  the  payment  of  fees 
for  its  licensing  and   regulatory  activities." 

If  the  Commission  believed  that  the  Con- 
gress had  vested  it  with  this  power  and 
ordered  them  to  exercise  It,  why  did  they 
wait  10  years?  Was  It  an  open  defiance  of 
the  Congress,  or  was  It  the  fact  that  they 
didn't  think  they  had  the  power  at  any  time? 
I  prefer  to  subscribe  to  the  latter.  Many  of 
the  staff  people  of  the  FCC  are  career  em- 
ployees. And  they  know  the  rules  of  the 
Congress  as  well  or  better  than  they  know 
the  rules  of  their  own  ag«Dcles. 

They  know  that  under  the  Rules  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  the  Appropriations 
Committee  is  not  a  legislative  committee: 
that  the  proper  procedure  for  the  adoption 
of  a  new  law  Is  for  the  matter  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  agency  advocating  the  change 
submitting  It  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  who  In  turn  refers  It  to 
the  proper  legislative  committee.  They  also 
know  that  under  the  basic  law  of  this  land 
an  agency  created  by  the  Congress  has  only 
those  powers  expressly  granted  It  or  neces- 
sarily Implied  to  carry  out  the  powers 
granted:  they  know  that  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  the  Appropriations  Act  of  1952 
would  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of  order 
and  stricken  from  the  bill:  they  know  that 
there  were  a  great  number  of  Members  of 
Congress  who  would  have  made  that  point 
of  order,  including  yours  tnily,  had  they 
had  the  faintest  idea  that  any  such  strained 
construction  was  Intended  to  be  put  upon 
that  language. 

The  proper  procedure  would  have  been  to 
have  made  known  at  the  time  their  Inten- 
tions. If  this  was  not  to  be  done  for  10 
years,  then  good  faith  and  good  conscience 
would  require  that  this  Commission  or  any 
other  Independent  agency  submit  to  the 
Congress  In  the  usual  manner  and  In  the 
regular  channels  proposals  to  bring  about 
the  result  sought,  so  that  It  could  be  sub- 
jected to  public  hearings  before  the  proper 
legislative  committee. 

Stress  should  be  placed  on  the  word  "legis- 
lative," because  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee has  to  do  with  the  appropriation  of  funds 
and  does  not  have  public  hearings  on  those 
matters  for  which  they  are  called  upon  to 
appropriate  money.  Hence  It  can  be  said  as 
to  the  licensing  fees  proposed  that  this  mat- 
ter has  never  been  the  subject  of  public 
hearings  In  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

I  might  add  that  when  it  became  obvious 
to  me  that  the  FCC  intended  to  put  into 
effect  the  proposals  as  to  fixing  fees,  I  Intro- 
duced HJi.  6697  to  prohibit  the  FCC  from 
assessing  fees  or  charges  unless  specifically 
permitted  by  law.  I  would  also  add  that 
there  are  other  proi>osaIs  for  the  assessment 
of  fees:  but,  I  repeat,  this  is  a  matter  to 
be  decided  by  the  duly  elected  Members  of 
the  Congress  In  the  regular  manner  and  after 
full  and  proper  public  hearings.  I  shall  do 
my  very  best  to  see  that  this  is  done. 

Turning  now  to  the  third  category  and,  as 
I  said,  probably  the  most  Important,  the 
Issue  of  the  FCC  fixing  the  length  or  fre- 
quency of  commercials.     Let  me  say  in  the 


beginning  that  hearings  have  been  scheduled 
on  H.R.  8316,  which  I  introduced  to  pro- 
hibit the  FCC  from  making  certain  rules 
relating  to  the  length  or  frequency  of  broad- 
cast advertisements.  These  hearings  will 
commence  November  6.  1963. 

This  Is  a  subject  on  which  thousands  and 
thousands  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken,  dating  back  to  1927  when  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  was  established.  It  Is 
also  the  first  proposal  by  either  the  Federal 
Radio  Commission  or  the  Federal  Commu- 
nications Commission  in  36  years  for  direct 
regulation  as  to  the  amount  of  advertising 
that  could  be  broadcast. 

My  observations  with  regard  to  the  un- 
warranted assumption  of  power  by  the  FCC 
in  the  license  fee  category  would  be  as  ap- 
propriate. If  not  more  so,  with  regard  to  the 
assumption  of  power  by  the  FCC  with  refer- 
ence to  the  length  or  frequency  of  broadcast 
advertisements.  In  this  Instance,  the  Com- 
mission did  not  even  have  the  help  of  a 
10-year-old    appropriations   bill. 

I  can  well  appreciate  the  many  divergent 
opinions  of  the  populace  as  to  the  amount 
of  advertising,  the  content  thereof,  and  the 
frequency  thereof  on  the  radio  and  television 
screen.  I  am  sure  that  these  opinions  would 
vary  in  the  numerous  geographic  areas  of 
our  country.  Many  would  say,  more  power 
to  the  FCC.  Others  would  say  this  is  none 
of  the  business  of  the  FCC  or  an]^>ne  else, 
and  In  between  would  be  thousands  of  other 
comments. 

Here  again  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the 
basic  issue  involved.  That  Is,  "Who  has  the 
right  under  our  form  of  government  to  make 
this  determination  In  the  first  Instance,  if 
It  is  a  question  on  which  detemxinatlon  must 
be  made?" 

If  the  situation  is  so  acute  that  some  ac- 
tion must  be  had  to  place  limitations  on  the 
quantity  and  the  frequency  of  advertising 
certainly  there  must  lae  some  very  strong 
supporting  facts  and  Justification.  If  such 
Is  the  case,  then  I  would  ask,  "What  Is 
wrong  with  presenting  the  matter  to  the 
duly  elected  representatives  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States  of  America?" 

"Have  we  reached  the  point  that  repre- 
sentative government  has  become  so  top- 
heavy  and  so  complex  that  it  remains  only 
in  name,  and  the  vital  decisions  must  be 
by  appointed  officials?"  I  grant  you  that 
the  Congress  has  delegated  too  much  power 
in  recent  years — powers  which  I  think  should 
be  reclaimed. 

However,  It  has  not  delegated  nearly  as 
much  power  as  some  of  the  delegates  are 
assuming.  And  unless  affirmative  action  is 
taken  by  the  Congress  to  stop  this  trend, 
these  assumed  powers  will  become  actual. 
In  the  case  that  we  are  presently  treating 
there  are  many  facets  to  the  problem  Involv- 
ing not  alone  the  economic  philosophy  but 
the  political  philosophy  upon  which  this 
country  was  founded. 

These  are  basic  policy  decisions  that  should 
be  made  In  the  flrist  instance  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  unless  we  are  ready  to 
admit  that  the  powers  to  write  substantive 
law  have  been  transferred  to  Independent 
agencies  and  the  executive  branch  of  our 
Government  and  that  Congress  shall  in  the 
future  concern  Itself  only  with  defense,  taxes, 
and  appropriations.  Let  the  record  show 
here  and  now  that  I  am  not  ready  to  make 
such  an  admission  and  will  vigorously  con- 
test anyone  who  does. 

The  step  proposed  In  the  rulemaking  pro- 
posal relating  to  the  length  and  frequency 
of  broadcast  advertisements  Is  a  step  that 
should  not  be  taken  under  any  circum- 
stances unless  it  Is  clearly  and  conclusively 
established  that  only  hereby  can  the  best 
Interests  of  the  public  In  a  free  enterprise 
economy  and  within  the  confines  of  our 
Constitution  be  best  served — a  burden  of 
proof  that  will  no  doubt  be  most  difficult  to 
meet,  but  one  that  must  be  met  If  we  are 
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to  follow  the  traditions  that  have  made  this 
country  great. 

In  conclusion,  let  It  be  said  that  whether 
the  laws  of  Congress  or  the  rules  of  the  FCC 
are  to  be  the  dominant  governmental  In- 
fluence in  your  affairs,  the  fact  remains  that 
you  win  be  subject  to  Government  regulation 
so  long  as  you  use  the  property  belonging 
to  the  people.  Perhaps  this  regulation  will 
be  more  than  you  or  I  feel  necessary,  perhaps 
It  will  not  be  as  much  as  many  voices  say  Is 
needed.  In  either  event.  It  will  continue  to 
present  challenges  to  you  individually  and 
as  an  Indxistry — challenges  that  must  be  met 
by  responsible  action  on  your  part. 

Tou  must  remember  that  no  regulated  in- 
dustry Is  nxore  carefully  spotlighted,  none 
more  In  the  public  attention,  than  Is  the 
broadcasting  Industry.  In  most  every  home 
In  this  country  reposes  someone  who  is  pre- 


pared to  offer  a  strong  opinion  about  what  he 
wants  from  the  broadcasters  who  serve  him. 
This  vast  audience  can  make  Itself  heard 
with  the  Government:  It  can  outshout  you, 
and  It  can  outvote  you.  Hence,  you  must 
continue  to  serve  It  wisely  and  well  or  It  will 
cry  out  for  stronger  regulation  of  your  af- 
fairs. 

Before  other  regxUated  industry  groups  I 
have  urged  that  a  unlfled  front  be  presented 
wherever  possible  In  the  Industrywide  rela- 
tions with  the  Government.  In  no  industry 
is  this  more  Important  than  in  yours.  It 
would  be  well  for  you  to  consider  three  ques- 
tions which  I  leave  with  you: 

"What  of  your  own  house?" 

"Can  you  reach  agreements  as  an  Industry 
on  problems  facing  you — agreements  strong 
enough  so  that  you  can  address  your  Govern- 
ment with  a  unified  voice?" 


"Can  you  recognize  that  the  challenge  of 
regulation  Is  not  one  to  be  met  merely  by 
loud  protests,  but  that  concerted,  \inlfled  ef- 
fort Is  required?" 

Of  responsibility  I  would  say  this:  Your 
sense  of  service  Is  made  clear  by  the  programs 
you  transmit.  Most  of  you  do  very  well. 
Most  of  you  are  responsive  to  the  needs  and 
desires  of  people  you  serve.  The  public  is 
your  ultimate  Judge  and  as  the  public  Judges 
you,  so  will  be  decided  your  success  as  broad- 
casters. 

Even  within  the  confines  of  Goverrunent- 
regulation,  you  are  still  free  to  pursue  courses 
of  responsibility  and  Irresponsibility.  Firmly 
convinced  that  most  of  you  most  of  the  time 
will  make  the  correct  choices,  I  will  do  my 
best  to  see  that  thoe^  decisions  are  always 
yours  to  make. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

MoND.w,  December  2, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  6:  35:  Seek  ye  first  the  king- 
dom of  God  and  His  righteousness. 

Most  merciful  and  gracious  God.  may 
this  new  week  be  blessed  with  a  deeper 
experience  and  a  keener  awareness  of  the 
guidance  of  Thy  divine  spirit. 

We  penitently  acknowledge  that  we 
so  frequently  seek  to  order  our  character 
and  conduct,  on  terms  of  our  own  selfish 
desires  and  wishes,  our  own  personal 
aspirations  and  ambitions. 

Inspire  us  with  the  joyous  conviction 
that  we  are  living  and  laboring  for  the 
kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness, 
which  the  Master  declared  must  always 
be  our  first  concern. 

Give  us  the  certainty  that  there  is  a 
spiritual  power  in  the  universe  which  is 
working  for  righteousness  and  justice, 
however  seemingly  feeble  and  frail  our 
own  human  efforts. 

Hear  us  in  His  name,  who  is  the  King 
of  kings  and  the  Lord  of  lords.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, November  29,  1963,  was  read  and 
approved. 


ESTABLISHMENT   OP   THE    GUADA- 
LUPE MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  PARK 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  iman- 
imous  consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  POOL.  Mr.  Speaker,  through  the 
Guadalupe  Mountains  of  Texas  have 
passed  the  Apache  of  Geronimo.  the  con- 
quistadores  of  Spain,  the  stages  of  the 
Butterfleld  Overland  Mail,  the  pack- 
horses  of  gold  miners,  and  the  fearless 
feet  of  cliff-climbing  boys.  None  of  them 
has  disturbed  the  peace.  Ten  months 
ago,  I  introduced  a  bill  in  this  body  to 
investigate  the  possibility  of  a  park  in 


the  Guadalupes.  The  Interior  Depart- 
ment's subsequent  report  enumerates 
12,000  years  of  history,  a  spectacular  geo- 
logical treasure,  archeological  delights, 
tales  of  lost  gold  mines,  and  the  exulta- 
tion of  one  of  America's  great  natural 
surprises — an  8,751-foot  mountain  lift- 
ing the  sky  over  Texas.  Based  on  the 
recommendations  made  by  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  National  Parks 
Advisory  Board,  I  am  proud  to  introduce 
a  bill  today  to  authorize  establishment 
of  the  Guadalupe  Moimtains  National 
Park. 


make  a  complete  study  and  evaluation 
of  all  such  proposals  to  memorialize  the 
late  President,  and  that  is  why  I  intro- 
duced this  bill  today. 


THE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY  MEMORIAL  COMMISSION 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
today  filed  a  bill  calling  upon  President 
Johnson  to  establish  a  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Commis- 
sion. This  legislation  is  similar  to  the 
bill  introduced  in  the  Senate  by  Senator 
Humphrey,  of  Minnesota. 

The  duty  of  the  Commission  would  be 
to  make  a  full  and  complete  study  and 
evaluation  with  respect  to  any  plan  or 
plans  which  have  been  proix)sed  with  a 
view  toward  memorializing  the  late 
President  Kennedy.  During  the  course 
of  the  study  and  evaluation,  it  would  be 
the  duty  of  the  Commission  to  consult 
with  members  of  the  immediate  family 
of  the  late  President,  in  order  to  deter- 
mine their  sentiments  concerning  all 
such  plans. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  this  is  the 
appropriate  and  sensible  approach  to  the 
establishment  or  designation  of  a  memo- 
rial to  our  late  beloved  Piesident,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Many,  many  pro- 
posals have  been  made  to  memorialize 
President  Kennedy  since  his  untimely 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  on 
November  22.  I  personally  favor  the 
renaming  of  the  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore to  memorialize  President  Kennedy, 
and  so  provided  in  a  bill,  H.R.  9256,  which 
I  introduced  last  Wednesday.  November 
27.  However,  I  think  it  does  make  sense 
to   have    a   commission    established    to 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE   JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  may  be  permitted  to 
sit  during  general  debate  on  Tuesday, 
December  3. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NO  CAUSE  FOR  COTTON  PANIC 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  House  will  be  considering  the  Cooley 
cotton  bill  (H.R.  6196)  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  this  week.  I  believe  most 
of  us  recognize  that  there  is  a  need  for 
some  changes  in  the  present  cotton  legis- 
lation, but  as  one  who  has  spent  his 
entire  life  in  the  Cotton  Belt  and  there- 
fore more  familiar  with  some  of  the 
problems  than  the  average  person,  I  can 
truthfully  say  that  the  Cooley  bill  is  not 
the  answer  or  the  solution  to  the  problem. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  I  voted  to  report  H.R. 
6196  out  of  the  committee,  not  with  my 
endorsement,  as  I  stated  at  the  time  that 
I  felt  this  was  not  a  sound  bill,  and  the 
only  reason  I  was  willing  to  agree  that 
the  bill  be  brought  to  the  floor  was  for 
it  to  act  as  the  vehicle  which  could  be 
used  in  securing  some  of  the  changes 
which  are  needed  to  strengthen  the  cot- 
ton economy,  and  to  provide  changes 
which  in  my  opinion  are  necessary  if  we 
are  to  continue  the  cotton  industry  in 
this  country. 

It  Is  my  intention  to  offer  amendments 
to  this  bill  which  I  believe  will  accom- 
plish the  changes  which  are  necessary 
if  the  cotton  Industry  is  to  survive; 
amendments  which  will  greatly  reduce 
the  cost  of  the  program ;  which  will  tend 
to    make    cotton    really    competitive; 
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amendments  which  will  provide  for  re- 
moving the  inequity  without  going  be- 
yond to  the  point  of  providing  a  windfall 
to  the  domestic  mills. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  call  attention  to  an  article  which  ap- 
peared in  the  November  issue  of  the  Mis- 
souri Delta  Farmer,  which  I  am  today 
inserting  in  the  daily  Rkcorb.  It  will 
be  entitled  "No  Cause  for  Cotton  Panic." 


STATUE   OP   FREEDOM— THE 
CAPITOL  DOME 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 

lAi.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  "Free- 
dom" merits  a  minute  of  our  time  today. 
One  century  ago  to  this  very  hour  she 
was  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes  including 
thoee  of  President  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  she  was  honored  by  a  35-gim  salute. 
She  is,  of  course,  the  bronze  fig\u"e  which 
surmounts  the  great  cast  iron  dome  of 
the  Capitol. 

The  statue  was  modeled  in  Rcxne  by 
the  American  sculptor.  Thomas  Craw- 
ford, and  was  cast  by  Clark  Mills  in  his 
foundry  near  Bladensburg,  Md.  While 
this  country  was  engaged  in  a  Civil  War 
which  was  extending  the  rights  of  free- 
men to  all  Americans,  this  statue  was 
placed  atop  the  lantern  of  the  dome  on 
December  2,  1863,  as  a  symbol  of  the 
principle  of  universal  freedom  to  which 
our  society  is  dedicated. 

Freedom  has  implications  for  20th 
century  America  that  were  unknown 
during  the  Civil  War  or  the  Revolution- 
ary era.  The  mechanics  of  living  in 
freedom  alter  with  the  course  of  history, 
but  the  disciplines  of  freedom  remain 
basically  the  same  in  every  age.  Pree- 
d<xn's  habiliment  may  change,  but  we 
must  always  recognize  her  face.  Unless 
we  know  freedom  well,  and  observe  her 
disciplines,  as  well  as  appreciate  her 
gifts,  we  may  pass  her  by  and  lose  her 
light  forever. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Jidr.  Speaker, 
I  was  away  from  the  Chamber  for  sev- 
eral days  on  official  business  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  delegation  to  the  recent 
NATO  Parliamentarians'  Conference. 
I  necessarily  missed  several  rollcall 
votes.  Had  I  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  as  follows: 

Rollcall  No.  191.  "aye." 

RollcaU  No.  192.  "aye." 

Rollcall  No.  194.  "nay." 

Rollcall  No.  195.  "aye." 

RoUcall  No.  196,  "nay." 

I  have  also  noted  that  the  Record  has 
me  vrndeclswed  on  two  other  rollcalls. 

On  roUcall  No.  48.  May  14.  had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  noted  "nay." 

On  rollcall  No.  38.  May  6.  had  I  been 
present  I  would  have  voted  "aye." 


"ON  THE  SILVER  STRAND"— BY 
TEBOR   TOLLAS 

Mrs.  FRANCIS  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlewoman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  my  pleasure  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues  a 
poem  about  Africa  by  a  Hungarian 
poet  and  refugee  from  the  1956  revo- 
lution. Tibor  Tollas.  He  suffered  many 
years  in  Communist  prisons  for  no  other 
crime  than  his  belief  in  freedom.  When 
Soviet  tanks  finally  suppressed  the  heroic 
uprising  of  the  Hungarian  people,  Tibor 
Tollas  decided  to  dedicate  his  life  to 
continuing  the  fight  for  freedom  by  pen 
and  word  of  mouth.  As  a  believer  for 
freedom  for  all  mankind  he  hoped  that, 
by  recounting  his  experiences  of  Soviet 
communism,  he  might  help  the  African 
I>eople  preserve  their  newly  won  inde- 
pendence. His  poem,  "On  the  Silver 
Strand,  "follows: 

On  thx  Silveb  Stkand 
(By  Tibor  Toll«8) 
(Translated  by  Jascha  Kessler) 
After  working  hours  a  line  of  dusty  heaps 
Strings  out  and  heads  down  to  the  shim- 
mering shore 
Away   from   the   dinning,    hot   and    narrow 

streets. 
With  their  choked  shope,  of  Dar  es  Salaam, 
And  escapes  the  burden  of  daUy  cares. 

Then    they    emerge    with    grace    from    the 

steaming  cars. 
As  solemn  as  princes  of  the  East — 
Eight    or    ten    half  naked    brown    pages    to 

escort  them — 
Strangers  In  black  Africa  forever. 

Moving  with  that  pantherlsh  sway. 

The  wife  goes  on  ahead,  her  crown  of  ebon 

hair 
Shawled  with  seveucolored  lucid  silk. 
And  the  man  follows,  stately  slow, 
Pullbearded   black   beneath  his  high   white 

turban. 

In  the  cool  shadow  of  a  palm 

They  lay  their  matting,  seat  themselves  and 

gaze, 
Motlonlessly,  at  the  moving  waves,  at  the 

surf 
That  shouts  against  the  sloping  shore. 
Somewhere,  far  beyond  many  horizons. 
In  the   East,  In  the  endlessness  of   waves. 
Lies  their  native  land,  India. 

A  few  wisps  of  trailing  smoke  announce 
The  ship  arriving 
With  greetings  from  their  parents. 
It  Is  good  to  wait  for  news  to  come. 
To  hear  of  the  things  they  have  longed  for, 
longed  for. 

And  It  la  good  to  sit  on  the  shore  every  day 
In  the  tepid  breeze  beneath  the  palms 
And  listen  to  the  familiar  sound  of  these 
waves. 

And  It  Is  good  to  dream,  amid  suffocating 

streets. 
In  the  crowded  dinning  of  the  shops,  among 

the  piled  goods, 
TO  dream  that  sometime 
One  of  those  silver-gray  ships  will  take  us 

home. 


BROADCASTING  INDUSTRY  MAKES 
GREAT  CONTRIBUTION  TO  THE 
NATION 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  the  9  days  following  the  time 
of  President  Kennedy's  assassination  the 
people  of  the  United  States  have  been 
given  the  opportunity  to  see  and  to  hear 
events  of  great  historic  importance. 

It  took  the  death  of  our  young  Presi- 
dent to  reveal  to  the  Nation  his  strength 
of  character,  his  vision,  his  dedication, 
and  his  courage.  It  focused  public  atten- 
tion on  the  programs  he  sp>onsored  and 
for  which  he  worked  in  order  to  meet 
the  needs  of  our  people  and  our  country 
and  to  promote  the  cause  of  world  under- 
standing and  peace. 

The  Nation  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to 
the  broadcasting  industry,  both  radio 
and  television,  for  the  part  members  of 
that  industry  played  in  permitting  the 
American  people  to  witness  the  events  of 
those  tragic  days  and  to  learn  about  their 
Government,  their  President,  and  the 
Presidency  as  never  before. 

By  its  performance  during  those  9  his- 
toric days  the  radio  and  television  indus- 
try has  made  a  tremendous  contribution 
to  the  Nation  and  its  people. 

The  decision  of  the  broadcasting  com- 
panies to  cancel  commercial  programs 
and  advertising  Is  to  their  everlasting 
credit  and  is  deserving  of  the  highest 
commendation  of  the  American  people. 

There  is  much  to  be  said  for  the  broad- 
casting industry  for  more  than  any  other 
media  it  provides  the  opportunity  for  the 
public  not  only  to  receive  important  in- 
formation but  also  to  hear  various  points 
of  view  on  all  important  questions. 

We  all  owe  to  the  broadcasting  indus- 
try our  deep  thanks  for  the  preservation 
and  protection  of  free  speech  and  the 
people's  right  to  know.  It  is  an  example 
which  the  publishing  industry  would  do 
well  to  follow. 


CONSENT  CALENDAR  | 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Consent  Cal- 
endar day.  The  Clerk  will  call  the  first 
bill  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


PROVIDING  FOR  ACQUISITION  OF 
CERTAIN  PROPERTY  IN  SQUARE 
758  IN  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA, AS  AN  ADDITION  TO  THE 
GROUNDS  OF  THE  US.  SUPREME 
COURT  BUILDING 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  254)  to 
provide  for  the  acquisition  of  certain 
property  in  square  758  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  as  an  addition  to  the  grounds 
of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  Building. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  wiUiout  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AUTHORIZING  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
THE  SAINT-GAUDENS  NATIONAL 
HISTORIC  SITE,  N.H. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  4018)  to 
authorize  establishment  of  the  Saint- 
Gaudens  National  Historic  Site,  N.H., 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


LAKE  ERIE  SESQUICENTENNIAL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (S.  1828)  to 
amend  the  joint  resolution  establishing 
the  Battle  of  Lake  Erie  Sesquicentennial 
Celebration  Commission  so  as  to  author- 
ize an  appropriation  to  carry  out  the 
provisions  thereof. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMEND  THE  ORGANIC  ACT  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  BUREAU  OF  STAND- 
ARDS 


The  Clerk  callki  the  bUl  (H.R.  5838) 
to  amend  the  act  of  March  3,  1901  (31 
Stat.  1449).  as  amended,  to  incorporate 
in  the  Organic  Act  of  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Standards  the  authority  to  make 
certain  Improvements  of  fiscal  and  ad- 
ministrative practices  for  more  effective 
conduct  of  its  research  and  development 
activities. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 


WATERS  IMPOUNDED  BY  FLAMING 
GORGE  DAM 

The  Clerk  called  the  Senate  joint  reso- 
lution— Senate  Joint  Resolution  17 — to 
designate  the  lake  to  be  formed  by  the 
waters  impounded  by  the  Flaming  Gorge 
Dam,  Utah,  in  the  States  of  Wyoming 
and  Utah,  as  'Lake  G'Mahoney." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  it  is  my  understand- 
ing that  this  legislation  had  two  dissent- 
ing opinions.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper 
to  bring  it  up  on  the  Consent  Calendar 
as  a  result,  and  therefore  I  withdraw  my 
reservation  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  passed  over  without  prejudice. 


FUNDS   OF  THE  KOOTENAI   TRIBE, 
IDAHO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  8527)  to 
provide  for  the  disposition  of  judgment 
funds  on  deposit  to  the  credit  of  the 
Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of  Indians. 
Idaho. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of 
Indians  of  the  State  of  Idaho  that  were  ap- 
propriated by  the  Act  of  September  8,  1960 
(74  Stat.  830),  to  pay  a  Judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  CTommlsslon  In  docket  154, 
and  the  Interest  thereon,  may  be  advanced 
or  expended  for  any  purpose  that  Is  au- 
thorized by  the  tribal  governing  body  and 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Any  part  of  such  funds  that  may  be  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  the  members  of  the 
tribe  shall  not  be  subject  to  the  Federal  or 
State  Income  tax. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: Page  1,  line  10,  strike  out  the 
word  "approved." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time  and  passed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  S.  2139,  a  similar  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
unexpended  balance  of  funds  on  deposit  In 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  to  the 
credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of 
Indians  of  the  State  of  Idaho  that  were 
appropriated  by  the  Act  of  September  8, 
1960  (74  Stat.  830) ,  to  pay  a  judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Ccnnmlsslon  In  docket  154,  and 
the  Interest  thereon,  may  be  advanced  or  ex- 
pended for  any  purpose  that  Is  authorized  by 
the  tribal  governing  body  and  approved  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Any  part  of 
such  funds  that  may  be  distributed  per  cap- 
ita to  the  members  of  the  tribe  shall  not  be 
subject  to  the  Federal  or  State  Income  tax. 

AMENDMENT    OFFERED    BT    MB.    ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  2139  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  8527  as  passed. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  8527)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


GRAFF  HOUSE  SITE — INDEPEND- 
ENCE  NATIONAL  PARK 

The  Clerk  called  the  biU  (H.R.  988)  to 
authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  acquire  the  Graff  House  site  for  in- 
clusion in  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  should  like  to  sisk 
a  few  questions  concerning  this  bill.  Do 
I  understand  that  this  would  authorize 
$200,000  in  Federal  funds  for  the  acqui- 
sition of  a  site  in  Philadelphia  of  the 
dimensions  of  50  by  124  feet;  that  it 
would  also  cost  $190,000  for  clearing  the 
site,  landscaping,  and  so  on  and  so  forth, 
and  that  In  perpetuity  It  would  then 
cost  anywhere  from  $10,000  to  $20,000  a 
year  for  administration  and  mainte- 
nance? I  might  add  that  it  appears  there 
would  also  be  an  expenditure  of  Federal 
fvmds  for  furnishing  house  that  is  to 
bebtdlt. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  3^eld. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  suggest  to 
my  friend  from  Iowa  that  his  assump- 
tions are  correct.  This  is  a  particular 
spot  on  which  was  the  building  in  which 
Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  out  the  Articles 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence. 
The  original  house  has  long  since  been 
torn  down  and  there  is  another  building 
on  the  property,  a  business  building, 
with  an  appraised  value  of  about  the 
amount  of  money  suggested  in  this  bill. 
If  this  legislation  is  approved,  most  of 
the  money  will  be  spent  to  purchase  this 
property.  The  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
would  do  some  donating.  The  moneys 
necessary  for  the  continued  operation 
and  maintenance  would  be  somewhat  in 
line  with  what  the  gentleman  suggested. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  imderstand  that 
we  have  only  verbal  assurance  that  the 
citizens  of  Philadelphia  or  whoever  they 
may  be  are  going  to  raise  the  money  to 
put  up  the  structure?  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man what  assurance  other  than  a  verbal 
assurance  we  have  that  they  are  going 
to  do  this?  The  Federal  Government  is 
going  to  move  in  now  and  push  this 
project,  but  there  is  no  assurance  other 
than  a  verbal  assurance,  so  far  as  I  can 
see,  that  those  in  Philadelphia  are  go- 
ing to  carry  out  their  part  of  the 
bargain. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  my 
colleague  will  yield  to  me  further 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  should  like  to  ask 
him  to  yield  to  my  friend  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  is  a  Member  here  from  the 
great  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  from  whom  my  colleague  can  get  the 
assurance  that  he  Is  asking. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  might  say  that  the 
gentleman  is  correct  in  his  assumption 
that  there  is  only  a  verbal  assurance. 
But  I  would  like  to  remind  him  of  what 
has  happened  as  a  result  of  that  verbal 
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assurance  as  far  as  Independence  Na- 
tional Historical  Park  is  concerned.  It 
is  the  only  park  in  the  United  States 
acquired,  cleared,  and  rebuilt,  and  the 
United  States  has  only  had  to  pay  one- 
half  of  the  bill.  The  people  of  the  city 
of  Philadelphia  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Penn^lvania  have  assumed  and  paid 
half  of  an  the  costs,  the  acquisition  of 
land,  the  clearing  of  the  land,  the  cost 
of  the  improvements;  and  I  am  sure 
that  if  the  people  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  people  of  Pennsylvania  are  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  Congress'  action  through  this 
bill  they  will  make  good  on  their  word 
and  will  see  to  it  that  they  meet  the  ob- 
ligations as  set  forth  in  the  report 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this 
bill  involves  about  half  a  million  dollars, 
as  nearly  as  I  can  figure  it.  and  since  the 
great  city  of  Philadelphia,  wealthy  as  It 
is.  could.  I  am  sure,  well  afford  to  iinder- 
take  this  rehabilitation  or  this  recon- 
struction and  pay  the  entire  bill,  I  do  not 
see  why  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  should  be  saddled  with  it,  at  least 
not  imtil  the  money  has  been  raised  by 
those  who  say  that  they  are  going  to  raise 
part  of  the  money  therefor. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
one  of  the  finest  examples  of  cooperation 
between  a  State,  a  city,  and  the  Federal 
Government  in  this  particular  responsi- 
bility of  preserving  the  sites  of  history 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  Independence 
National  Historlci»,l  Park  operation. 
This  is  a  part  of  that  program.  This 
is  not  an  original  authorization  except 
as  it  applies  only  to  the  Graff  House 
mentioned  in  this  proposed  legislation. 
This  is  a  going  operation  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  visited  by 
millions  every  year.  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  is  the  sole  obligation  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  or  the  State  of  Pennsyl- 
vania to  continue  to  preserve  this  area 
and  to  enlarge  it  in  order  to  meet  the 
demands  of  the  American  public. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Nor  do  I  think  it  is  an 
obligation  on  the  part  of  tdl  the  taxpay- 
ers of  the  coimtry  to  spend  half  a  million 
dollars  on  this  kind  of  project  in  lieu  of 
any  real  assurance  that  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  are  going  to  carry  out  their 
part  of  the  bargain. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would 
say  that  a  good  man's  word  is  as  good 
as  his  bond  and  the  same  can  be  said 
to  be  applicable  to  a  city  or  a  State. 

In  this  instance,  it  Is  my  opinion  that 
the  State's  and  the  city's  words  are  as 
good  as  their  bond.  They  have  already 
complied  during  the  last  several  years 
in  carrying  out  their  particular  part  of 
the  agreement  in  this  area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  speaking  of  this 
E9>ecific  project. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  is  a  part  of  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park 
area. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  not 
Interested  in  what  has  gone  before.  I 
am  interested  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
we  have  a  national  debt  of  somewhere 
between  $310  and  $315  blUion.    In  other 


words,  what  we  are  doing  Is  borrowing 
the  money  to  spend  in  Philadelphia  on 
this  enterprise  which  could  wait  until 
we  can  see  some  financial  daylight,  let 
me  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
colleague  is  a  very  fine  friend  of  mine 
but  when  my  colleague  begins  to  pinch 
pennies  that  are  necessary  in  order  to 
properly  teach  and  to  preserve  the  pa- 
triotism of  the  Nation  and  to  continue 
this  Nation  as  it  should  be  continued, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned.  I  do  not  con- 
sider his  reference  to  our  national  debt 
to  be  pertinent  or  of  value  to  this  discus- 
sion. Our  national  debt  is  a  smaller 
debt  per  capita  and,  in  compculson  with 
our  national  income,  than  it  has  been 
throughout  most  of  this  century. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  Colorado  that  I  do  not  think  the 
patriotism  of  people  of  the  United  States 
rests  up>on  this  precise  exF>enditure  or 
any  other  single  expenditure.  I  would 
very  much  dislike  to  think  that  that  is 
the  situation. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.    Certainly. 

Mr.  FORD.  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  or  not  this  particular  land 
acquisition  is  to  be  followed  by  others 
in  the  same  adjacent  area.  In  other 
words,  are  we  establishing  a  precedent  in 
this  case  that  might  be  used  in  the  future 
for  other  acquisitions  in  the  same  area? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Will  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross], 
yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  would  say  that  this 
does  not  establish  a  precedent.  We  have 
already  done  this  in  a  few  instances 
since  we  established  the  Independence 
National  Historical  Park.  This  is  Just 
another  step  in  this  same  area  of 
historic  significance  in  the  tradition  of 
the  United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  would  like  to  say  to 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan IMr.  Ford],  that  at  the  time  the 
original  bill  for  the  establishment  of  the 
Independence  National  Historical  Park 
was  introduced,  the  Graff  House  site  was 
one  part  of  that  bill.  At  that  time  the 
committee  felt  that  the  bill  should  be 
broken  up  into  a  nimiber  of  pieces,  and 
it  was.  This  is  the  last  part  of  the 
original  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  many  pieces  were 
there  originally? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Four  pieces,  because 
three  of  them  were  not  adjacent  to  In- 
dependence National  Historical  Park. 
Congress  has  acquired  the  other  two  and 
this  is  the  third. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  that  account  for 
the  fact  that  they  did  not  want  the 
whole  bill  of  expense  to  hit  Congress  at 
the  same  time  and  so  it  was  brought  in 
piecemeal?    Is  that  the  reason? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  No,  that  was  not  the 
purpose.  This  is  not  the  reason.  In 
other  words,  as  I  said  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  before,  the  city  of  Philadel- 


phia and  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  have 
met  half  of  the  total  obligation. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  me  ask  the  gentle- 
man this  question:  What  is  it  going  to 
cost  to  put  up  the  replica  of  the  Graf! 
House? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Those  figures  I  do  not 
know  but.  roughly,  it  is  around  $190,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  has  been  my  under- 
standing that  the  $190,000  is  an  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  all  the  taxpayers,  and 
is  not  for  the  replica.  How  much  money 
is  going  to  be  raised  by  the  people  of 
Philadelphia  to  put  up  the  replica  of  the 
Graff  House?  That  is  their  obligation. 
How  much? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  If  the  genUeman  wlU 
yield  further,  all  of  the  costs  whatever 
they  are.  are  for  the  building  and  fur- 
nishing the  replica  as  well  as  landscaping 
the  same.  The  gentleman  can  rest  as- 
sured that  the  city  of  Philadelphia  and 
the  State  of  Pennsylvania  will  meet 
those  costs. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  believe  the  gen- 
tleman has  answered  my  question. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan.. 

Mr.  FORD.  According  to  the  in- 
formation available  to  me.  the  citizens  of 
Philadelphia  have  Joined  themselves  to- 
gether in  an  organization  and  are  under- 
taking a  fundraising  campaign  to  se- 
cure funds  to  defray  development  costs 
to  the  extent  of  $190,000.  which  is  the 
amount  they  estimate  will  be  the  cost 
of  reproducing  the  replica  of  the  original 
home. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Am  I  correct  in  assum- 
ing this:  The  committee  report  says  that 
demolition  and  development  of  the  site 
and  adjoining  property  Includes  land- 
scaping and  installation  of  statuary 
which  are  estimated  to  cost  an  additional 
$190,000  to  the  Federal  Government. 

Mr.  FORD.  In  my  opinion,  with  the 
money  that  will  be  raised  locally,  they 
will  be  able  to  build  the  facility  and 
landscape  the  grounds  after  the  land  has 
been  obtained  by  Federal  funds,  to  the 
extent  of  not  to  exceed  $200,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  WUl  someone  on  the 
committee  tell  the  House  that  this 
$190,000  for  demolition  and  development 
of  the  site,  landscaping,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth  win  not  become  an  obligation  of 
the  Federal  Government,  that  the  obli- 
gation to  the  Federal  Government  is  the 
acquisition  of  the  site,  $200,000.  plus  in 
perpetuity  the  maintenance  of  the  prop- 
erty? Will  someone  on  the  Interior 
Committee  tell  us  that  the  $190,000  for 
development  will  be  provided  and  any 
additional  development,  landscaping, 
erection  of  statuary,  and  so  on  and  so 
forth,  will  be  carried  out  by  the  people 
of  Philadelphia  through  their  contri- 
butions? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  GROSS.  1 3^eld  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  I  have  no  hesitancy  in 
assuring  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and 
the  rest  of  my  colleagues  in  the  House 
that  the  people  of  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania will  provide  whatever  funds  are 
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necessary — $180,000,  $190,000,  or  $200,- 
000 — for  the  demolition  and  for  the  erec- 
tion of  the  building,  the  furnishing 
thereof,  and  for  the  landscaping.  The 
obligation  of  the  Federal  Government 
will  be  to  acquire  the  site  and  to  main- 
tain it  once  it  is  completed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Once  again  the 
House  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  has  placed  a  limitation  on 
the  monetary  authorization  in  this  bill. 
Unless  the  moneys  are  raised  by  the 
people  of  Philadelphia,  as  presently  con- 
templated, there  will  be  no  additional 
moneys  for  this  project.  I  can  assure 
my  friend  that  as  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  shall  not  come  back  to  the  House  and 
ask  for  additional  moneys. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  o/ 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  aasemhled,  That,  in  or- 
der to  Include  In  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  the  site  of  the  Oraff  House 
where  Thomas  Jefferson  wrote  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Is  authorised  to  acquire  by  pur- 
chase, donation,  or  with  donated  funds  all 
or  any  Interests  In  the  land  and  Improve- 
ments thereon  located  at  the  southwest  cor- 
ner of  Market  and  South  Seventh  Streets,  In 
the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows  : 

Beginning  at  a  point  located  at  the  Inter- 
section of  the  southerly  line  of  Market  Street 
with  the  westerly  line  of  South  Seventh 
Street,  thence  southerly  along  the  west  side 
of  South  Seventh  Street  124  feet,  thence 
westerly  50  feet,  thence  northerly  124  feet, 
thence  easterly  50  feet  to  the  point  of  be- 
ginning. 

Sec.  2.  When  acquired  the  land  shall  be- 
come a  part  of  Independence  National  His- 
torical Park  and  be  administered  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  pursuant  to  the  laws 
and  regulations  applicable  to  the  park. 

S«c.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sumq  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  this  Actil 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert:  "That,  in  order  to  Include  in  Inde- 
pendence National  Historical  Park  the  site  of 
the  Graff  House  where  Thomas  Jefferson 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  Is  authorized  to  ac- 
quire by  purchase,  donation,  or  with  donated 
funds  all  or  any  Interests  in  the  land  and 
improvements  thereon  located  at  the  south- 
west corner  of  Market  and  South  Seventh 
Streets.  In  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

"Beginning  at  a  point  located  at  the  In- 
tersection of  the  southerly  line  of  Market 
Street  with  the  westerly  line  of  South 
Seventh  Street,  thence  southerly  along  the 
west  side  of  South  Seventh  Street  124  feet, 
thence  westerly  60  feet,  thence  northerly 
124  feet,  thence  easterly  60  feet  to  the  point 
of  beginning. 

"Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  is  further  author- 
ized to  erect  on  the  site  aforesaid,  with  do- 
nated funds,  a  replica  of  the  Oraff  House 
and  to  furnish  and  maintain  the  same. 

"Sec.  3.  The  laiKls  hereinbefore  described 
and  the  building  to  be  erected  thereon  shall 
become  a  part  of  the  Independence  National 
Historical  Park  and  shall  be  administered  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  and  regulations 
applicable  thereto. 


"Sec.  4.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  but  not  more  than  $200,- 
000,  as  may  be  necessary  for  acquisition  of 
the  land  described  in  the  first  section  of  this 
Act." 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


CHANGING  THE  NAME  OF  THE  AN- 
DREW JOHNSON  NATIONAL  MON- 
UMENT 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (HJR.  5345) 
to  change  the  name  of  the  Andrew  John- 
son National  Monument,  to  add  certain 
historic  property  thereto,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Moniunent  estab- 
lished by  Proclamation  Numbered  2654  of 
April  27,  1942  (56  SUt.  1955) .  pursuant  to  the 
Act  of  August  29.  1935  (49  Stat.  958).  Is 
hereby  redesignated  the  Andrew  Johnson 
National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  InterlcM*  may 
procure  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
by  donation,  or  by  exchange  the  following 
described  lands,  or  Interests  therein,  located 
In  Oreeneville,  Tennessee,  and  when  so  ac- 
quired such  lands  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Historic  Site: 

Beginning  at  a  point  which  Is  the  Inter- 
section of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of  Col- 
lege Street  and  the  north  right-of-way  line 
of  Depot  Street; 

thence  continuing  along  the  north  right- 
of-way  line  of  Depot  Street  south  62^  de- 
grees east  165  feet  to  Its  Intersection  with 
the  west  side  of  Academy  Street; 

thence  leaving  the  north  right-of-way  line 
of  Depot  Street  and  continuing  along  the 
west  right-of-way  of  Academy  Street  north 
38  degrees  east  93.4  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  leaving  the  west  right-of-way  of 
Academy  Street  north  64^  degrees  west  184 
feet  to  a  point  on  the  east  right-of-way  line 
of  College  Street; 

thence  with  the  east  right-of-way  line  of 
College  Street  south  25%  degrees  west  83.7 
feet  to  a  point  of  beginning,  containing 
0.35  acre,  more  or  less. 

Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  2,  line  13,  strike  out  "94.3"  and 
Insert  "93.4" 

Page  2,  strike  out  lines  21  and  22  and 
insert: 

"Sec.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  but  not  more  than 
$66,000  for  acquisition,  restoration,  and  de- 
velopment costs,  as  are  necessary  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  this  Act." 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  for  the  immediate 
consideration  of  the  bill  (S.  1243)  which 
is  similar  to  the  bill  the  House  just 
passed. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Colorado? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  Senate  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument  estab- 
lished by  Proclamation  Numbered  2554  of 
April  27,  1942  (66  Stat.  1955),  pursuant  to 
the  Act  of  August  29,  1935  (49  Stat.  968),  is 
hereby  redesignated  the  Andrew  Johnson 
National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
procure  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
by  donation,  or  by  exchange  the  following 
descril>ed  lands,  or  Interests  therein,  located 
in  Greeneville,  Tennessee,  and  when  so  ac- 
quired such  lands  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Historic  Site: 

Beginning  at  a  point  which  is  the  inter- 
section of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of  Col- 
lege Street  and  the  north  right-of-way  line 
of  Depot  Street; 

thence  continuing  along  the  north  right- 
of-way  line  of  Depot  Street  south  62  V4  de- 
grees east  165  feet  to  its  intersection  with 
the  west  side  of  Academy  Street; 

thence  leaving  the  north  right-of-way  line 
of  Depot  Street  and  continiilng  along  the 
west  right-of-way  of  Academy  Street  north 
38  degrees  east  93.4  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  leaving  the  west  right-of-way  of 
Academy  Street  north  64%  degrees  west  184 
feet  to  a  point  on  the  east  right-of-way  of 
College  Street; 

thence  with  the  east  right-of-way  line  of 
College  Street  south  25%  degrees  west  83.7 
feet  to  the  point  of  beginning,  containing 
0.36  acre,  more  or  lees. 

See.  3.  There  is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated not  to  exceed  $50,000  for  acquisition 
of  property  under  this  Act. 

AMENDMENT  OFFXREO  BT  MR.  ASPINALL 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  sifter  the 
enacting  clause  of  S.  1243  and  insert  the 
provisions  of  H.R.  5345  as  just  passed  by 
the  House. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Aspinall: 
Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  of 
S.  1243  and  Insert  the  provisions  of  HJl. 
5345  as  passed  by  the  House. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  smd  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

A  similar  House  bill  (HJl.  5345)  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


REVISING  BOUNDARIES  OF  THE 
CARLSBAD  CAVERNS  NATIONAL 
PARK.  STATE  OF  NEW  MEXICO 

The  Clerk  called  the  bUl  (H.R.  7458) 
to  revise  the  boundaries  of  the  Carlsbad 
Caverns  National  Park  in  the  State  of 
New  Mexico,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  have  no  objection 
to  this  legislation,  but  I  am  curious  about 
one  provision  or  one  action  taken  by  the 
committee.  It  is  my  understanding  this 
proposed  legislation  repeals  a  provision 
of  a  1930  law  which  allows  park  bound- 
aries to  be  enlarged  by  Presidential 
proclamation.  Is  this  a  provision  that  is 
applicable  to  all  park  boundaries  or  only 
to  this  particular  park  boundary? 
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Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  wlU  the 
gentleman  ylekl? 

Mr.  FORD.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  May  I  say  that  as  far 
as  national  monuments  are  concerned, 
except  those  very  few  that  have  been  es- 
tablished by  statute,  and  there  are  only 
a  very  few,  two  or  three,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  can  do  anything  he 
wishes  with  reference  to  a  national  mon- 
ument. He  can  cancel  It  out.  he  can  de- 
stroy it,  he  can  enlarge  or  decrease  its 
boundaries  at  will. 

Mr.  FORD.  Was  this  particular  na- 
tional park  established  by  congressional 
action? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  This  particular  na- 
tional monimient  was  established  first  as 
a  national  monument  by  Executive  order. 
Some  years  later  it  was  reestablished  by 
congressional  action.  With  statutory 
authorization  the  President  was  given 
the  authority,  in  this  instance  only,  to 
firm  up  the  boimdaries  If  found  nec- 
essary. 

Mr.  FORD.  The  provision  In  this  pro- 
posed bill  precludes  a  President  now  and 
in  the  future  to  extend  the  park  bound- 
aries. Is  that  the  intent  of  the  commit- 
tee action  ? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  I  am  not  so  svire. 
now  that  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Morris],  has  called  to 
my  attention  that  this  is  a  national  park. 
It  was  my  understanding  that  it  was 
established  in  the  first  instance  by  Exec- 
utive order.  I  would  have  to  refer  back 
to  the  report  or  to  the  hearings  to  find 
the  definite  answer  to  my  friend's  first 
question.  In  any  event  the  boundaries 
would  be  subject  after  this  legislation  is 
passed  only  to  action  by  the  Congress. 

Mr.  FORD.  It  would  also  apply  only 
to  this  particular  park  or  monument,  or 
whatever  It  is?  It  is  not  a  provision 
that  is  applicable  to  all  parks  or  monu- 
ments? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  That  Is  my  under- 
standing:. The  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan is  correct  in  his  presumption. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  vmanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  RETIREMENT  IN- 
SURANCE PROGRAMS  TO  CER- 
TAIN LEGISLATIVE  EMPLOYEES 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  5128) 
to  extend  the  benefits  of  the  civil  serv- 
ice retirement  and  group  life  and  health 
insurance  programs  to  certain  legislative 
employees,  and  for  other  purposes. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
section  2(d)  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,  aa  amended  (5  tT.a.O.  2262(d)),  la 
amended  by  inserting  -(other  than  tempo- 
rary  employees   engaged  In   the  folding  of 


speeches  and  pamphlets  for  the  House  of 
Representatives)"  inrniedlately  following 
"temporary  congressional  employee". 

(b)  The  provlslana  under  the  heading 
"tivu.  snvicB  BrmncxNT  and  oxsABiurr 
rcNo"  In  title  I  of  the  Independent  Offices 
Appropriation  Act,  1959  (72  Stat.  1084;  Public 
Law  85-844).  shall  not  apply  with  respect  to 
benefits  resulting  from  the  enactment  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section. 

Ssc.  2.  Section  2(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Group  Life  Insxirance  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended  (5  U.S.C.  2091  (a) ),  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  temporary  em- 
ployees engaged  In  the  folding  of  speeches 
and  pamphlets  for  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
Act.". 

Sic.  3.  Section  3(a)  of  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Health  Benefits  Act  of  1959,  as 
amended  (5  n.S.C.  3002(a)).  Is  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
sentence:  "Notwithstanding  the  foregoing 
provisions  of  this  subsection,  temporary  em- 
ployees engaged  in  the  folding  of  speeches 
and  pamphlets  for  the  Hoijse  of  Representa- 
tives shall  be  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  this 
Act.". 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 


COMPENSATION     IN     CONNECTION 
WITH  RECLAMATION  PROJECTS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  130)  to 
provide  for  the  payment  of  compensa- 
tion, including  severance  damages,  for 
rights-of-way  acquired  by  the  United 
States  in  connection  with  reclamation 
projects  the  construction  of  which  com- 
menced after  January  1,  1961. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congre**  a*sembled.  That  not- 
withstanding the  existence  of  any  reservation 
of  right-of-way  for  canals  imder  the  Act  of 
August  30.  1890  (26  Stat.  871.  S91:  43  U.S.C. 
946),  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  shaU  pay 
just  compensation,  including  severance  dam- 
ages, to  the  owners  of  private  land  utilized  for 
ditches  or  canals  in  connection  with  any 
reclamation  project,  or  any  unit  or  any  divi- 
sion of  a  reclamation  project,  the  construc- 
tion of  which  conunenced  after  January  1, 
1961,  and  such  oompensatloa  shall  b«  paid 
notwithstanding  the  execution  of  any 
agreements  or  any  judgments  entered  in  any 
condenmatlon  proceeding,  prior  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  this  Act. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  I,  line  9,  and  page  2,  line  1.  strike  out 
"the  construction  of  which"  and  Insert 
"provided  the  construction  of  said  ditches  or 
canals". 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  H.R. 
130  provides  for  payment  by  the  United 
States  for  rights-of-way  acquired  for 
canals  constructed  in  connection  with 
Federal  reclamation  projects  without  re- 
gard to  any  reservation  under  the  act 


of  August  30,  1800.  The  legislation,  as 
amended,  is  applicable  to  canals  the  con- 
struction of  which  starts  hereafter  or 
which  began  after  January  1,  !961. 

The  legislation  does  not  require  the 
authorization  of  additional  appropria- 
tions. If  enacted,  however,  it  will  result 
in  a  nominal  increase  in  the  cost  of  fu- 
ture projects.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior officials  have  estimated  this  in- 
crease at  no  more  than  an  average  of 
1  percent.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
this  additional  cost  will  be  fully  repaid 
under  reclamation  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  Is  needed 
because  of  numerous  and  serious  inequi- 
ties which  have  been  created  in  recent 
years  by  the  1890  act.  The  1890  act 
reserves  the  right-of-way  for  canals  and 
ditches  constructed  under  the  authority 
of  the  United  States  in  all  patents  there- 
after issued  for  lands  west  of  the  100th 
meridian.  In  other  words,  owners  of 
land  west  of  the  100th  meridian  whose 
title  derives  from  a  patent  issued  sub- 
sequent to  August  30.  1890,  are  compen- 
sated only  for  Improvements  or  crops 
that  are  damaged  or  destroyed  when  a 
reclamation  canal  crosses  their  property, 
while  owners  of  land  east  of  the  100th 
meridian  or  of  land  west  of  the  100th 
meridian  patented  prior  to  August  30, 
1890,  must  be  compensated  fully  for  their 
land  in  a  similar  land  taking. 

Although  the  legislative  history  of  the 
section  of  the  1890  act  afTected  by  HH. 
130  is  very  sketchy,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Congress  did  not  contemplate  the  con- 
struction of  canals  of  the  magnitude  of 
those  being  built  today  or  the  long  dis- 
tances over  which  water  is  now  being 
conveyed.  Sixty  years  ago,  when  the  rec- 
lamation program  was  getting  under- 
way, a  right-of-way  of  75  or  100  feet  in 
width  was  normally  the  maximum  that 
was  required.  Today,  however,  on  the 
San  Luis  project  in  California,  for  in- 
stance, the  main  canal  right-of-way  is 
about  650  feet  in  width,  and  on  at  least 
one  section  of  the  main  canal  on  the 
proposed  Garrison  diversion  project  In 
North  Dakota  about  1,400  feet  of  right- 
of-way  width  will  be  required.  Also, 
canals  today  frequently  pass  through 
and  cause  severance  damage  to  lands 
that  are  not  benefited  In  any  way  by 
the  canals  or  by  the  project  of  which 
they  are  a  part.  For  instance,  the  main 
canal  of  the  Alnsworth  project  in  Ne- 
braska runs  53  miles  through  lands 
which  will  receive  no  benefit  from  the 
Alnsworth  project. 

The  reservation  of  the  1890  act  Is  a 
floating  type  easement,  never  located 
precisely  until  a  canal  is  actually  placed 
upon  the  land.  Hence,  a  landowner 
never  can  be  sure  that  the  spot  he  selects 
for  the  location  of  his  improvements  is 
not  on  the  route  of  a  future  canal.  Also, 
the  first  exercise  of  the  Government's  re- 
served right-of-way  across  a  specific 
property  does  not  terminate  the  opera- 
tion of  the  statute.  It  Is  possible,  though 
this  happens  very  infrequently,  for  two. 
three,  or  even  more  canals  to  be  located 
across  the  same  piece  of  land. 

The  committee  was  informed  that  land 
covered  by  the  1890  reservation  is  ordi- 
narily bought  and  sold  at  prices  that  do 
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not  take  into  consideration  the  existence 
of  a  reserved  right-of-way.  The  reserva- 
tion, however,  is  a  cloud  on  the  title  to  a 
tract  of  land  even  though  there  may  be 
no  plans  for  a  canal  across  it.  because 
such  plans  could  develop  sometime  in  the 
future.  Since  the  act  of  1890  does  not 
affect  all  property  through  which  recla- 
mation canals  pass,  the  act  has  the  effect 
of  producing  substantial  differences  in 
the  amounts  paid  landowners  when 
rights-of-way  are  taken  and  creates  seri- 
ous inequities,  not  only  between  land- 
owners on  different  sides  of  the  100th 
meridian  but  also  among  landowners 
west  of  the  100th  meridian.  Among  the 
reasons  for  these  inequities  are  these: 

First.  The  landowners  with  whom  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  deals  today  are 
rarely  the  original  patentees  and  seldom 
are  they  aware  that  their  lands  are  sub- 
ject to  the  reservation  until  they  receive 
a  notice  advising  that  the  United  States 
intends  to  exercise  Its  right.  In  many 
instances,  the  present  owner  may  hold 
lands  some  of  which  are  subject  to  the 
reservation  and  some  of  which  are  not. 
In  these  cases  the  owner  often  refuses  to 
sell  to  the  United  States  the  necessary 
right-of-way  across  the  nonreservatlon 
land,  thereby  making  condemnation  ac- 
tion necessary.  This  results  in  additional 
costs  and  additional  burdens  on  the 
courts.  In  some  instances,  an  owner  will 
attempt  to  negotiate  a  purchase  contract 
for  the  nonreserved  right-of-way  at  a 
figure  sufficiently  in  excess  of  the  ap- 
praised valuation  to  compensate  him  for 
the  reserved  right-of-way  which  the 
United  States  is  taking  without  compen- 
sation. Again,  in  these  Instances  the 
acquisition  usually  results  in  a  court  pro- 
ceeding which  is  expensive  and  time  con- 
suming. 

Second.  In  the  West,  many  of  the 
roads  are  built  along  section  lines  which 
are  also  property  lines.  Many  reclama- 
tion project  canals,  especially  the  minor 
or  smaller  canals,  are  also  built  along 
the  roads.  In  many  Instances,  the 
canal  could  be  built  on  either  side  of  the 
road.  The  decision  will  necessarily  result 
in  an  inequity,  for  not  only  is  the  land 
of  the  owner  on  one  side  of  the  road 
taken  while  the  other's  is  not,  but  the 
first  owner  is  told  that  he  cannot  be  com- 
pensated for  his  land  that  is  used. 

Third.  As  already  pointed  out  herein, 
modem  techniques  of  water  resource  de- 
velopment embrace  river-sized  canals  for 
which  very  wide  ri|*its-of-way  must  be 
taken — up  to  1,400  feet  in  some  projects 
now  In  the  planning  stage.  In  many 
cases  the  canals  run  for  miles  through 
lands  that  receive  no  direct  project  bene- 
fits. The  San  Luis  project  has  already 
been  referred  to  as  an  example  where  the 
main  canal  requires  the  acquisition  of 
right-of-way  up  to  650  feet  in  width. 
That  canal  is  approximately  102  miles  in 
length  and  Involves  about  110  owner- 
ships, about  80  of  which  are  subject  to 
the  reserved  right-of-way.  The  canal 
crosses  land  much  of  which  has  extreme- 
ly high  productive  potential  for  a  wide 
variety  of  specialized  agricultural  crops. 
Current  fair  market  vsdue  runs  as  high 
as  $2,000  per  acre  for  nonreservatlon 
lands.    It  has  been  estimated  that  when 


the  reserved  right-of-way  is  effective  and 
payment  is  limited  to  improvements  pay- 
ments may  be  as  low  as  $100  to  $200  per 
acre.  The  Alnsworth  project  has  also 
been  given  as  an  example  of  a  canal 
which  runs  for  miles  across  lands  that 
receive  no  project  benefits.  In  this  in- 
stance, the  storage  reservoir  and  the 
main  canal  are  located  to  the  west  of  the 
100th  meridian,  while  the  areas  which 
will  receive  the  irrigation  water  are  on 
the  east  side  of  the  100th  meridian.  The 
lands  crossed  by  the  main  canal  will  re- 
ceive no  benefit  from  the  project,  but 
there  are  the  owners  whose  lands  are 
subject  to  the  1890  act  reservation  and 
who  are  required  to  furnish  free  right- 
of-way  for  the  benefit  of  the  water  users 
on  the  other  side  of  the  meridian. 

Fourth.  In  the  normal  canal  right-of- 
way  acquisition  It  is  the  practice  of  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  install  bridges 
across  the  canals  for  the  use  of  the  farm- 
ers and  in  order  to  reduce  the  severance 
damages.  However,  the  Bureau  is  with- 
out authority  to  build  these  bridges 
across  canals  constructed  on  reserved 
rights-of-way,  as  the  construction  of  the 
bridges  would  constitute  a  form  of  sever- 
ance damage  compensation.  Therefore, 
in  the  Alnsworth  project  case  and  other 
similar  instances,  the  landowners  find 
their  property  cut  in  two  without  any 
means  of  getting  from  one  part  of  their 
property  to  the  other  and  without  com- 
pensation for  the  damage. 

F^fth.  Even  In  those  cases  where  the 
landowners  are  project  beneficiaries, 
the  effect  of  taking  a  reserved  right-of- 
way  without  compensation  often  results 
In  a  burden  upon  the  landowner  out  of 
all  proportion  to  the  benefits  he  receives. 
This  results  from  the  fact  that  Irrigation 
costs,  including  the  cost  of  acquisition  of 
rights-of-way,  for  canals  and  ditches  are 
reimbursable.  When  a  reserved  right- 
of-way  is  taken,  the  landowner  bears  the 
entire  loss  and  the  other  irrigation  bene- 
ficiaries pay  less  than  full  value  for  what 
they  receive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  acting  favorably  on 
this  legislation,  the  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  concluded  that  the 
right-of-way  provision  of  the  1890  act 
has  become  a  serious  problem  in  recent 
years  and  that  the  problem  will  become 
more  serious  in  the  future  unless  con- 
gressional action  is  taken.  While  the 
committee  recognized  that  enactment  of 
the  legislation  would  result  in  a  nominal 
increase  in  construction  cost  of  reclama- 
tion projects,  it  concluded  that  the  bur- 
den of  these  additional  costs,  which  must 
be  fully  repaid,  should  be  uniformly  dis- 
tributed rather  then  placed  upon  a  few 
landowners. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe  this  Is  meritori- 
ous legislation  and  I  am  pleased  that  the 
House  has  approved  it. 


WAIVER  OP  INSURANCE  PREMI- 
UMS UPON  BECOMINO  DISABLED 
PRIOR  TO  AGE  65 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  6777) 
to  amend  section  712  of  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  for  waiver 


of  premiums  for  certain  veterans  hold- 
ing national  service  life  insurance  poli- 
cies who  become  or  have  become  totally 
disabled  before  their  65th  birthday. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  ask 
a  question  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Teagtte].  On  page  11  of  the  re- 
port, do  the  figures  showing  the  cost  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration  represent 
money  to  be  obtained  by  the  Veterans' 
Administration  from  dividends  or  in- 
creased premiums  on  insurance?  What 
is  the  source  of  the  money  for  the  ex- 
penditure indicated  on  page  11? 

Mr,  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  extend, 
effective  January  1,  1965,  from  age 
60  to  age  65  the  delimiting  age  be- 
fore which  a  person  ins\ired  under  a 
national  service  life  insurance — NSLI — 
policy  must  become  totally  disabled  to 
be  eligible  for  waiver  of  premiums  on 
such  insurance.  Under  section  712  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  as  now  in 
effect,  payment  of  premiums  on  NSLI 
may  be  waived  during  the  continuous 
total  disability  of  the  insured,  which 
continues  or  has  continued  for  6  or  more 
consecutive  months  if  such  total  dis- 
ability began,  first,  after  the  date  of 
application  for  insurance,  second,  while 
the  insurance  was  in  force  under  pre- 
mium paying  conditions;  and  third,  be- 
fore the  insured's  60th  birthday.  The 
waiver  is  effective  from  the  beginning 
of  the  total  disability,  if  application  is 
made  within  1  year  therefrom,  and  the 
waiver  continues  for  the  duration  of  such 
disability. 

The  age  60  limitation  was  placed  In 
the  law  in  1940  when  the  National  Serv- 
ice Life  Insurance  Act  was  enacted.  To- 
day the  trend  in  the  insurance  industry 
is  toward  providing  more  health  pro- 
tection for  our  senior  citizens.  This 
trend  is  based  upon  experience  which 
has  established  that  persons  age  60  and 
over  who  are  alive  today  can  expect  to 
live  longer,  healthier,  and  more  produc- 
tive lives  than  could  a  similar  person 
in  1940.  The  Veterans'  Administration 
has,  therefore,  recently  restudied  the 
question  of  premium  waiver  for  the  older 
veterans.  As  the  result  of  such  restudy 
the  VA  advises  that  it  favors  the  objec- 
tive of  HJl.  6777.  The  Actuarial  Advis- 
ory Committee,  composed  of  eminent 
authorities  from  the  private  insurance^ 
industry,  concurs  in  this  position. 

Eighty-eight  percent  of  all  NSLI  poli- 
cies in  force  are  participating.  Accord- 
ingly, as  to  that  group  any  additional 
benefit  cost  which  will  fiow  from  this 
extended  coverage  will  be  borne  solely 
by  the  policy-holders  themselves  In  the 
form  of  very  slightly  reduced  dividends. 
This  cost  will  range  from  zero  to  a  max- 
imum of  $12  per  year  for  each  policy- 
holder and  is  expected  to  average  ap- 
proximately 20  cents  per  year  per  policy- 
holder. 

The  administrative  costs  are  $418,000 
the  first  year. 

I  Insert  at  this  point  certain  tabular 
material  pertinent  to  thk  subject. 
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Insurance  employment  declined  from  an 
average  of  17.433  In  fiacal  year  1960  to  an 
average  of  3,001  for  fiscal  year  1963.  Thus, 
In  1950,  1  employee  was  needed  to  servloe 
about  350  Insurance  accounts.  Today,  1  em- 
ployee services  about  1,988  accounts — more 
than  514  times  the  number  serviced  only  13 
years  ago.  Btajor  factors  contributing  to 
this  accomplishment  were  reorganization 
combined  with  consf>lldatlon  of  field  sta- 
tions; many  Improvements  and  refinements 
to  operating  procedures,  systems,  and  meth- 
ods. Including  use  of  the  latest  mechanical 
and  electronic  equipment;  and  increased 
employee  productivity  attained  through 
training  and  experience. 

As  to  the  question  asked  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa,  may  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  SaylorI, 
the  author  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  BAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill. 
H.R.  6777,  will  amend  the  law  providing 
for  waiver  of  premiums  on  national  serv- 
ice life  Insurance  to  permit  veterans  who 
become  totally  disabled  prior  to  their 
65th  birthday  to  have  premiums  on  their 
policies  waived.  At  the  present  time 
payment  of  premiums  on  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  may  be  waived  during 
continuous  total  disability  of  the  in- 
sured which  continues  for  6  or  more 
consecutive  months.  Total  disability 
must  have  begun  after  the  date  of  ap- 
plication of  insurance  and  prior  to  the 
insured's  60th  birthday.  The  waiver  is 
effective  from  the  beginning  of  total  dis- 
ability and  continues  for  the  duration  of 
such  condition. 

H.R.  6777  will  extend  from  age  60  to 
age  65  the  age  limitation  for  entitlement 
to  waiver  of  premium.  Enactment  of 
this  legislation  is  In  keeping  with  the 
trend  in  Insurance  companies  for  pro- 
viding more  Insurance  protection  for 
our  older  citizens.  The  age  60  limitation 
was  included  at  the  time  the  National 
Service  Life  Insurance  Act  was  enacted 
In  1940.  Because  experience  has  estab- 
lished that  persons  aged  60  and  over 
today  live  longer  and  are  healthier  than 
similar  persons  in  1940,  it  is  reasonable 
to  extend  this  coverage  to  veterans  be- 
tween the  ages  of  60  and  65  years. 

I  urge  its  passage. 

In  reply  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  expenses  of  this  bill  will  be  borne  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration  from  the 
funds  which  come  in  from  the  national 
service  life  insurance.  It  will  be  an  In- 
creased cost  of  administration.  I  will 
quote  from  the  report  on  this  measure: 
almost  88  percent  of  all  NSLI  policies  in 
force  are  participating.  Accordingly,  as 
to  that  group  any  additional  benefit  cost 
which  will  flow  from  this  extended  cov- 
erage will  be  borne  solely  by  the  policy- 
holders themselves  in  the  form  of  a  very 
slightly  reduced  dividend.  This  cost 
will  range  from  zero  to  a  maximum  of 
$12  per  year  for  each  policyholder  and 
is  expected  to  average  approximately  20 
cents  per  year  per  policyholder. 

As  to  the  relatively  small  group  of  non- 
partlclpatlng  policies— under  38  UJ3.C. 
723 — there  is  now  a  substantial  surplus 
in  the  revolving  fimd  and  future  pre- 
miums are  expected  to  continue  to  add  to 
this  surplus.  The  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion believes  that  the  benefit  cost  of  this 
bill  as  to  such  group  will  be  met  by  earn- 
ings from  premiums  and  interest  and  the 


proposal  to  set  aside  $1,350,000  as  addi- 
tional contingency  reserves— out  of 
amounts  that  would  otherwise  be  trans- 
ferred from  this  surplus  to  the  Treas- 
ury— is  simply  for  conservative  fiscal 
management.  When  this  tyx>e  of  non- 
participating  insurance  was  originally 
authorized  by  the  Congress  there  was  no 
intent  that  the  veterans'  excess  premi- 
ums should  enrich  the  Federal  Treasury. 

As  to  administrative  costs,  all  of  the 
over  5.6  million  policies  now  in  force  have 
the  benefit  of  the  existing  statute — 38 
UJ3.C.  782 — ^which  has  provided  since  the 
inception  of  the  program  that  the  United 
States  shall  b^r  such  administrative 
costs.  The  committee  has  no  intention 
in  this  instance  of  departing  from  this 
longstanding  pwlicy  as  to  existing  con- 
tracts and  the  only  cost  involved  in  this 
proposal  is  as  listed  in  the  VA  letter  on 
page  11  of  the  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Paid  out  of  reductions 
in  dividends  and  increased  premiums? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.    PartlaUy. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Both? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  PartiaUy;  out  of  divi- 
dends earned  and  the  administrative  ex- 
pense of  $418,000  estimated  by  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  thinks 
this  is  good  legislation? 

Mr.  SAYLOR.  It  is  good  legislation, 
"nie  USGL  policy  available  only  to  World 
War  I  veterans  has  a  waiver  provision 
which  is  good  at  any  age.  This  bill  is 
an  effort  to  make  the  World  War  n 
(NSLI)  policy  more  comparable  to  the 
World  War  I  policy  which  is  probably  ttie 
most  generous  policy  ever  issued  to  vet- 
erans by  the  Government. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Clerk 
read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Repreaentatfiyes  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assemhled.  That  section 
7ia(a)(3)  of  title  88,  United  States  Ckxle,  U 
amended  by  striking  out  "sixtieth"  and  In- 
serting in  Ueu  thereof  "slzty-flfth". 

With  the  following  c(»nmittee  amend- 
ment: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert  the  following:  That  effective  January 
I.  1966,  subsection  (a)  of  section  712  of  title 
38,  United  States  Code.  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"(a)  Upon  application  by  the  Insured  and 
under  such  regulations  as  the  Administrator 
may  promulgate,  payment  of  premiums  on 
insurance  may  be  waived  during  the  continu- 
ous total  disability  of  the  Insured,  which 
continues  or  has  continued  for  six  or  more 
consecutive  months.  If  such  disability  began 
(1)  after  the  date  of  bis  application  for  in- 
auranoe,  (3)  whUe  the  insiirance  was  In  force 
under  premium -paying  conditions,  and  (8) 
before  the  insxired's  sixty-fifth  birthday.  Not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  thla 
chapter.  In  any  case  In  which  the  total  dis- 
ability of  the  Insured  commenced  on  or  after 
his  sixtieth  birthday  before  his  sixty-fifth 
birthday,  the  Administrator  shall  not  grant 
waiver  of  any  premium  becoming  due  prior  to 
January  1.  1966." 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to 
reconsider  was  laid  on  Mxt  table. 


Mr.  DOLE,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Saylor]  for  introducing  this 
meritorious  legislation.  I  agree  with  the 
gentleman  and  his  coUeagrues  on  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  as  to  the 
desirability  of  passing  H.R.  6777.  Here- 
tofore, a  veteran  carrying  national  serv- 
ice life  insurance  and  paying  the  pre- 
miums thereon  for  many  years,  who  be- 
came totally  disabled  between  the  ages  of 
60  and  65,  had  no  alternative  but  to  con- 
tinue the  payment  of  premiimis  after  he 
became  totally  disabled.  Despite  the  fact 
that  total  disability  in  many  cases  pre- 
cluded the  veteran  so  situated  from  pur- 
suing gainful  employment,  he  could  ill 
afford  to  drop  the  insurance  at  this  criti- 
cal period  in  life.  H.R.  6777  will  correct 
this  situation  by  extending  the  age  limit 
within  which  Insurance  premiums  may 
be  waived  for  total  disability  from  age  60 
to  age  65.  I  support  the  bill  and  urge 
that  the  House  do  pass  it. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  sdl  Mem- 
bers may  have  3  legislative  days  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  on  the  bill  just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
desiring  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks on  the  bill  HJl.  130  immediately 
following  the  passage  of  ttie  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

•Riere  was  no  objection.  1 


TRANSPERRINO  CONTROL  OP  PER- 
SHINQ  HALL,  PARIS,  PRANCE.  TO 
THE  ADMINISTRATOR  OF  VITT- 
ERANS'  AFFAIRS 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (HJl.  9004)  to 
transfer  control  of  Pershing  Hall  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  as  a 
memorial  to  General  of  the  Armies  of 
the  United  States  John  J.  Pershing  whUe 
being  utilized  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bin? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  do  not  find  very 
much  information  in  the  hearings  con- 
cerning this  transaction.  I  have  one 
question:  How  is  Pershing  HaU  in  Paris 
to  be  financed  from  now  on? 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  Texas.  I  will  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  I  do  not  know  how 
there  could  be  a  fuller  or  more  complete 
report  on  the  bill  than  the  report  that 
the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  made 
pertaining  to  this  bill,  and  if  the  gentle- 
man has  a  copy  of  the  report,  he  could 
certainly  see  that. 

I  regret  that  the  gentleman  does  not 
find  the  report  informative,  I  invite  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that  hearings  were 
held  on  this  subject  by  a  gieclal  subcom- 
mittee appointed  for  t^t  porpoee  and 
held  in  Paris.  France.  They  were  rather 
volimilnous    hearings    and    were    not 
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printed.  A  report  of  this  special  sub- 
committee was  filed  with  the  committee, 
and  prior  to  the  subcommittee's  report, 
the  General  Accounting  Office  had  made 
a  report.  All  of  this  information  was 
available  to  the  committee  when  this 
question  was  considered  in  executive  ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  find  that  much  of  the 
report  is  dedicated  to  testimony  taken 
many,  many  years  ago. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman  that  this  started  many, 
many  years  ago. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Can  the  gentleman  give 
me  the  answer  to  the  question:  How  is 
•Pershing  Hall  to  be  financed  in  the  fu- 
tiire? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  The  smn  of 
$214,879.28  wUl  be  turned  over  to  the 
Treasury.  I  am  advised  that  this  build- 
ing is  estimated  to  have  a  value  of  at 
least  $1  million. 

The  building  itself  is  turned  over  to 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  There  are 
parts  of  this  building  in  Paris  that  are 
very  suitable  for  a  memorial  and  other 
parts  are  suitable  for  nothing  but  pos- 
sibly office  space.  I  assimied  that  our 
Government  would  use  this  office  space 
or  would  rent  it  out.  and  the  income 
from  this  source  would  be  used  to  sup- 
port this  building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  gentleman  does 
not  think  that  this  will  in  time  become 
a  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  this  coun- 
try? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No  more  than 
it  has  been  in  the  past. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Has  it  been  in  the  past? 
Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Yes,  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country  are  paying  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  money  each  year  running 
up  to  as  much  as  $12,000  and  down  to 
approximately  $4,000  for  the  upkeep  of 
this  building. 

Mr.  GROSS.  As  a  direct  appropria- 
tion or  revenue  derived  from  certain  uses 
of  the  building — which? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  No.  the 
money  has  come  from  this  memorial  fund 
in  the  Treasury  at  this  time  wh:  -h  fund 
amounts  to  $214,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Well,  I  do  not  consider 
that  to  be  direct  congressional  financing 
of  the  building.  They  have  money  in- 
vested in  bonds  and  have  a  return  from 
those  bonds.  The  gentleman  is  not  say- 
ing that  this  is  what  he  considers  to  be 
direct  Government  financing;  is  he? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Part  of  this 
money  has  come  from  the  taxpayers  and 
part  of  it  has  come  from  many  indi- 
viduals and  many  different  organizations 
throughout  the  coxmtry.  I  believe  a 
rather  full  history  is  contained  in  the 
report  on  this  bill. 

This  legislation  would  place  Pershing 
Hall  which  is  located  in  Paris.  Prance, 
under  the  control  of  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  so  that  he  may  transfer 
control  of  that  real  property  to  any  other 
department  or  agency  of  the  United 
States  which  can  use  it  and  so  notifies 
the  Administrator  before  the  60th  day 
after  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  or,  failing 
that,  so  that  the  Administrator  may  use 
the  property  to  carry  out  the  functions  of 
the  Veterans'  Administration.  This  is 
necessary  because,  although  the  United 


States  holds  legal  title  to  Pershing  Hall, 
no  officer,  employee,  department,  or 
agency  of  the  United  States  has  exercised 
responsibility  for  administering  this  real 
property,  and  the  American  Legion  which 
heretofore  has  maintained  and  operated 
Pershing  Hall  has,  by  a  resolution  of  its 
national  executive  committee,  indicated 
its  intention  of  transferring  control  of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  United  States. 

As  a  part  of  the  transfer  to  the  United 
States,  provision  would  be  made  for  var- 
ious items  of  historical  significance  now 
in  Pershing  Hall,  and  the  building  would 
be  designated  in  perpetuity  as  a  memorial 
to  General  of  the  Armies  of  the  United 
States,  John  J.  Pershing. 

The  bill  also  provides  for  the  transfer 
to  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury  of 
the  Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund— 
$214.879.28— now  In  the  Treasury,  the 
income  from  which  has  been  used  for 
the  maintenance  of  Pershing  Hall. 

The  termination  of  the  operating 
agreement  will  involve  no  cost  to  the 
United  States,  in  fact,  it  will  result  in  a 
saving  through  permitting  the  utilization 
of  this  real  property  for  governmental 
functions  of  the  United  States  and  the 
return  and  use  of  the  moneys  cited  above. 
It  is  favored  by  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration, the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office,  the  State  and 
Treasury  Departments,  and  the  Ameri- 
can Legion. 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  KORNEGAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
November  of  1963,  I  was  selected  by  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  to  serve  on  a  special  subcommit- 
tee for  the  purpose  of  going  to  Paris  and 
reviewing  the  operation  of  Pershing  Hall. 
This  is  a  building  located  in  Paris. 
Prance,  which  has  been  designated  as  a 
memorial  to  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  John  J.  Pershing. 

Although  the  title  of  this  building  is 
vested  in  the  UJS.  Government  by  the 
provision  of  Public  Law  171  of  the  74th 
Congress.  It  has  actually  been  operated 
and  maintained  by  the  American  Le- 
gion. The  responsibility  for  the  day-to- 
day operation,  maintenance,  and  per- 
petuation of  Pershing  Hall  has  been 
delegated  to  the  American  Legion.  De- 
partment of  Prance  and  Paris  Post  No.  1, 
based  upon  an  agreement  between  those 
organizations  and  the  American  Legion 
national  headquarters. 

As  a  result  of  the  review  of  the  opera- 
tion of  Pershing  Hall  by  the  special  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Veterans' 
Affairs  and  on  which  I  had  the  privilege 
to  serve.  It  is  my  opinion  that  this  build- 
ing may  better,  be  preserved  as  a  memo- 
rial to  General  of  the  Armies  of  the 
United  States  John  J.  Pershing  by  the 
transfer  control  of  Pershing  Hall  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs. 

Mr.   Speaker,   H.R.   9004  will  accom- 
plish this  purpose  and  it  is  for  this  rea- 
son that  I  rise  In  support  of  the  bill. 
The  American  Legion  Is  to  be  com- 
mended for  their  desire  to  see  that  a 


memorial  such  as  Pershing  Hall  is  main- 
tained to  honor  the  memory  of  one  of 
this  country's  great  soldiers.  Gen.  John 
J.  Pershing.  I  was  most  pleased  to  note 
their  endorsement  of  the  purpose  of  this 
bill  by  the  recent  adoption  of  Resolution 
20  by  the  American  Legion  national 
executive  committee. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  In 
support  of  UR.  9004.  This  bill  wlU 
transfer  the  control  of  Pershing  Hall  to 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  to 
insure  that  the  building  be  preserved  as 
a  memorial  to  Gen.  John  J.  Pershing. 

At  the  present  time,  title  to  the  build- 
ing known  as  Pershing  Hall  is  vested  in 
the  U.S.  Government  with  no  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment agency  responsible  for  Its  day- 
to-day  maintenance  and  upkeep.  The 
American  Legion  heretofore  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  the  day-to-day  operation, 
maintenance,  and  perpetuation  of  Per- 
shing Hall  as  a  memorial  to  General  Per- 
shing. This  responsibility  has  been  dele- 
gated by  the  American  Legion  national 
headquarters  to  Its  Department  of 
Prance  and  Paris  Post  No.  1  jointly.  In 
a  resolution  adopted  by  the  national  ex- 
ecutive committee  of  the  American 
Legion  In  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  October 
16,  17,  and  18,  1963.  the  organization  has 
asked  to  be  relieved  of  its  responsibility 
with  respect  to  the  operation  of  Pershing 
Hall.    The  resolution  reads  In  part: 

Whereaa  the  American  Legion  believes  that 
the  high  order  of  patriotic  reverence  due  our 
great  leader  of  World  War  I,  Gen.  John  J. 
Pershing,  can  best  be  perpetuated  through 
the  acceptance  by  our  National  Government 
of  the  responsibility  for  maintaining  and 
perpetuating  Pershing  Hall;  and 

The  resolution  further  states: 
Resolved,  That  the  national  commander  be 
and  he  Is  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to 
contact  the  proper  branch  and  agency  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  and  effectuating  an  ap- 
propriate and  orderly  transfer  to,  and  the  as- 
sumption by,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  the  responsibility  to  maintain  and 
perpetuate  Pershing  Hall. 

H.R.  9004  win  carry  out  the  wishes  of 
the  Americtm  Legion  by  transferring 
control  of  this  property  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs.  The  Admin- 
istrator shall  then  transfer  control  of  the 
property  to  any  department  or  agency 
of  the  U.S.  Government  requiring  this 
property  to  carry  out  Its  function.  In  the 
event  no  department  or  agency  ex- 
presses a  desire  to  use  this  property  for 
its  function,  control  shall  remain  with 
the  Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs 
and  the  property  shall  be  used  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration.  The  bill  also 
provides  that  the  building  shall  continue 
to  be  known  as  Pershing  HaU  and  shaU 
be  maintained,  perpetuated,  and  used  as 
a  memorial  to  Greneral  Pershing,  whether 
the  building  is  imder  the  control  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  or  any  other 
Government  agency. 
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In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  com- 
mittee's feeling  that  this  building  Is 
ideally  suited  for  ptx>vidlng  sorely  needed 
office  space  for  one  or  more  of  our  Gov- 
ernment agencies  in  France  and  will  at 
the  same  time  provide  a  suitable  me- 
morial to  the  beloved  commander  in 
chief  of  the  American  Expeditionary 
Forces  in  World  War  I.  I  urge  its 
passage.  j  i 

The  SPEAKER.  I  Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a) 
control  over  the  real  property  In  Paris. 
Prance,  known  as  Pershing  Hall,  title  to 
which  was  acquired  by  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  the  Act*  of  June  28,  1935  (49 
Stat.  426),  and  August  12,  1935  (49  Stat. 
594 ) ,  Ls  transferred  to  the  Administrator  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  (hereafter  in  this  Act  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Administrator").  The 
Administrator  shall  transfer  control  over 
such  real  property  to  the  head  of  any  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States  who 
before  the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act  notifies  the  Adminis- 
trator that  the  department  or  agency  of 
which  he  is  the  head  could  use  such  real 
property  to  carry  out  Its  functions.  If  the 
head  of  more  than  one  such  department  or 
agency  so  notifies  the  Administrator,  the 
Administrator  shall  transfer  control  over 
such  real  property  to  the  head  of  the  de- 
partment or  agency  of  the  United  States 
designated  for  such  pur(>08e  by  the  Presi- 
dent, but  the  head  of  such  department  or 
agency  shall  provide  for  the  use  of  portions 
of  such  real  property  In  excess  of  the  needs 
of  the  department  or  agency  under  his  Juris- 
diction by  other  departments  and  agencies 
of  the  United  States;  subject,  however,  to 
proviso  (b).  referred  to  herelnbelow.  If  no 
other  head  of  a  department  or  agency  of 
the  United  States  notifies  the  Administrator 
as  provided  in  the  preceding  sentence  before 
the  sixtieth  day  after  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act.  the  Administrator  shall  retain 
control  of  such  real  property  for  use  by  the 
Veterans'  Administration;  subject,  however, 
to  proviso   (b),  referred   to  herelnbelow. 

(b)  Such  real  property  shall  continue  to 
be  known  and  referred  to  as  Pershing  Hall 
and  shall  be  maintained,  perpetuated,  and 
used  as  a  memorial  to  the  memory  of  Gen- 
eral of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  John 
J.  Pershing  and  the  officers  and  men  of  the 
American  Expeditionary  Forces  in  World 
War  I.  Any  trophies,  memorials  and /or  other 
memorabilia,  legal  titles  to  which  are  vested 
in  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  re- 
maining In  Pershing  Hall  when  control  is 
assumed  over  It  by  the  Administrator  under 
the  first  sentence  of  subsection  (a)  shall 
be  maintained,  preserved,  perpetuated,  and 
appropriately  displayed  by  the  department 
or  agency  of  the  United  States  having  con- 
trol of  such  real  property. 

Any  trophies,  memorials,  and/or  other 
memorabilia  and  other  i>ersonal  property, 
legal  title  to  which  Is  not  vested  In  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States,  remaining  in 
Pershing  Hall  when  control  Is  assumed  over' 
It  by  the  Administrator,  under  subsection 
(a)  shall  be  the  subject  of  negotiation  be- 
tween the  Administrator  and  the  true  and 
lawful  owners  thereof. 

Sec.  2.  The  Pershing  Hall  Memorial  Fund 
created  by  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  29. 
1935,  Is  abolished,  and  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  shall  cover  any  funds  therein 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts 
and  shall  liquidate  any  nonliquld  Eissets  in 
such  fund  and  cover  the  proceeds  therefrom 
Into  the  Treasury  as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

Sec.  3.  The  Act  of.  June  28,  1985  (49  Stat. 
126),  Is  repealed. 


With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ments: 

Page  3.  Une  18,  omit  "29"  and  Insert  "28". 
Page  3.  line  23,  omit  "128"  and  Insert  "426". 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  recon- 
sider was  laid  on  the  table. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
eligible  bills  on  the  Consent  Calendar. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  NATIONAL 
PARKS  AND  OUTDOOR  RECREA- 
TION. COMMITTEE  ON  INTERIOR 
AND  INSULAR  AFFAIRS 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  National  Parks  and  Outdoor 
Recreation  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  may  sit  this  after- 
noon during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Ls  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRINTING  CERTAIN  PROCEEDINGS 
OP  AMVETS  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCU- 
MENT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion I  call  up  the  blU  (HJl.  8751)  to 
amend  the  act  of  March  2,  1931,  to  pro- 
vide that  certain  proceedings  of  the 
AMVETS — American  Veterans  of  World 
War  n — shall  be  printed  as  a  House  doc- 
iunent.  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  be  con- 
sidered in  the  House  as  In  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

•nie  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  blU. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
ATnerica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
first  section  of  the  Act  of  March  2.  1931. 
as  amended  (44  U.S.C.  275b).  is  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"That  hereafter  the  proceedings  of  the  na- 
tional encampments  c«f  the  Grand  Army  of 
the  Republic,  the  United  Spanish  War  Vet- 
erans, the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the 
United  States,  the  American  Legion,  the  Mil- 
itary Order  of  the  Purple  Heart,  the  Veterans 
of  World  War  I  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, Incorporated,  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans,  and  the  AMVETS  (American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II),  respectively,  shall 
be  printed  annually,  with  accompanying  il- 
lustrations, as  separate  House  documents  of 
the  session  of  the  Congress,  to  which  they 
may  be  submitted." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Hays]  Is  recognized. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
wUl  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  opposed  this  bill  in  the  committee  and 
did  so  not  because  of  the  organization 
involved,  but  because  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son why  public  funds  should  be  used  for 
the  printing  of  the  proceedings  of  any 
private  organization,  and  I  might  say  this 


bill  will  add  one  more  to  a  long  list  which 
enjoys  this  Federal  subsidy. 

I  have  introduced  a  bill  which  would 
do  away  with  this  public  printing  or  the 
public  paying  for  the  cost  of  printing  the 
proceedings  of  any  organization  of  any 
private,  philanthropic,  social,  patriotic, 
t)r  any  other  tyiie  of  organization,  and  I 
Intend  to  vote  against  this  bill.  I  can 
see  no  reason  for  the  taxpayer  being 
called  upon  to  pay  the  printing  bill  of 
organizations  which  are  apparently  fi- 
nancially sound ;  that  maintain  elaborate 
national  headquarters  buildings,  with 
large  and  presumably  well-paid  staffs, 
and  have  the  funds  with  which  to  meet 
all  operating  expenses.  Including  the 
printing  of  the  proceedings  of  their  na- 
tional conventions. 

TTie  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment.  Page  2.  line  2. 
strike  out  "of  the  World  War". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to.  

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bin  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


AUTHORIZING  PRINTING  OF  "TAX- 
EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS  AND 
CHARITABLE  TRUSTS:  THEIR  IM- 
PACT ON  OUR  ECONOMY— SEC- 
OND INSTALLMENT  " 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion. I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 230  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives five  thousand  copies  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman's  rep<M^  to  Subcommit- 
tee Numbered  1  entitled  "Tax-Exempt  Foun- 
dations and  Charitable  Trusts:  Their  Im- 
pact on  Our  Economy — Second  Installment", 
dated  October  16. 1963. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


AUTHORIZING    THE    PRINTING    OF 
"TAX-EXEMPT  FOUNDATIONS 

AND  CHARITABLE  TRUSTS :  THEIR 
IMPACT  ON  OUR  ECONOMY" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 231  and  ask  for  Its  Immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) .  That  there  shall  be 
printed  tot  tht  uae  at  the  Select  Ounmittee 
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on  Small  Business  five  tborisand  copies  of  the 
elulrman's  report  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Buslneae,  House  of  Representatives. 
Eighty-seventh  Congress,  dated  December  31. 
1962.  entitled  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and 
Charitable  Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our 
Bconomy". 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVTDINO  FOR  PRINTING  OF  CER- 
TAIN OPINIONS  OF  THE  SUPREME 
COURT 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Administra- 
tion, I  call  up  House  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 237  and  ask  for  its  immediate  con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved  by  the  House  o/  RcTpresentatives 
(the  Senate  concurring),  That  (a)  there 
•hall  be  printed  thirty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  copies  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (Indixllng  concurring  and  dissenting 
opinions)  Ln  the  cases  of  Engel  against 
Vitale  (370  n.S.  421)  and  Abington  School 
District  against  Schempp  (374  U.S.  203). 
Such  opinions  shall  be  printed  together  In 
one  publication. 

(b)  Of  the  thirty- two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  of  such  opinions 
printed  piirsuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section,  ten  thousand  three  hundred  copies 
shaU  be  for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and 
twenty-one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty 
copies  shall  b«  for  the  use  of  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  concurrent  resolution  was  agreed 
to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


TO  PRINT  AS  A  HOUSE  DOCUMENT 
THE  HANDBOOK  ENTITLED  "THE 
UNITED  STATES  COURTS" 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration, I  call  up  House  Resolution  518 
and  ask  for  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  the  handbook  entitled 
"The  United  States  Coxurts,"  by  Joseph  P. 
Spanlol.  Junior,  of  the  Administrative  Of- 
fice of  the  United  States  Courts,  as  set  out 
in  House  Document  Numbered  233  of  the 
Eighty-sixth  Congress,  brought  up  to  date 
by  the  author,  with  a  foreword  by  Honorable 
Emantth.  Celler,  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  be  printed  as  a  House 
document. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


FRANKING    PRIVILEGES   FOR   MRS. 
JACQUELINE  KENNEDY,  ETC. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9291)  to  provide  office  space,  sup- 
plies, equipment,  and  franking  privileges 
for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy,  to 
authorize  appropriations  for  the  pay- 
ment of  expenses  Incident  to  the  death 
and  burial  of  former  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  and  for  other  purposes. 


The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all 
mall  matter  sent  by  pxjst  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Bouvier  Kennedy,  the  widow  of  former  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  imder  her 
written  autograph  signature  or  facsimile 
thereof,  shall  be  conveyed  within  the  United 
States.  Its  possessions,  and  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico  free  of  postage  during 
her  natural  life. 

Sxc.  2.  For  a  period  of  six  months  follow- 
ing the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
the  Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
furnish  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  suitable  office  space 
appropriately  furnished,  supplied,  and 
equipped  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, at  such  place  within  the  United  States 
as  Mrs.  Kennedy  shall  specify.  The  supplies 
to  be  furnished  shall  Include  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  envelopes  msirked  "Postage  and 
Fees  Paid"  to  be  used  for  international  mall. 
For  the  same  period  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall,  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  and  classification  laws,  provide 
for  an  office  staff  for  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Persons 
employed  under  this  section  shall  be  selected 
by  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  shall  be  responsible 
only  to  her  for  the  performance  of  their 
duties.  Mrs.  Kennedy  shall  fix  basic  rates 
of  compensation  for  persons  employed  for 
her  under  this  section  which  In  the  aggregate 
shall  not  exceed  $50,000  during  such  six- 
month  period.  The  rate  of  compensation 
payable  to  any  such  person  shall  not  exceed 
the  maxlmiun  aggregate  rate  of  compensa- 
tion payable  to  any  Individual  employed  in 
the  office  of  a  Senator.  EUich  Individual  ap- 
pointed under  this  section  to  a  position  on 
the  office  staff  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  an  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  pxirposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retire- 
ment Act.  the  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act,  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Group 
Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 

See.  3.  Subject  to  the  direction  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Tteasury,  the  United  States 
Secret  Service  of  the  Treasury  Department  Is 
authorized  to  protect  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvier 
Kennedy  and  her  children  for  the  one-year 
period  beginning  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act.  Not  less  than  two  agents 
shall  be  assigned  at  all  times  to  provide  the 
protection  authorized  by  this  section. 

Sic.  4.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums  as  are  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  to 
pay  the  expenses  incident  to  the  death  and 
burial  of  former  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  including  undertakers'  charges 
and  the  expenses  of  transportation,  to  be 
expended  under  the  direction  of  the  Presi- 
dent: Provided,  That  no  payment  of  such  ex- 
penses shall  be  made  from  any  appropriation 
authorized  by  this  Act  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  for  personal  or 
professional  services. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  demand 
a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
first  section  of  HJl.  9291  grants  the 
franking  privilege  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Bouvier  Kennedy,  the  widow  of  our  late 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  is 
customary  for  all  widows  of  former  Pres- 
idents. Similar  provisions  were  made, 
for  example,  by  the  acts  of  January  25, 
1924,  June  16,  1934.  and  May  7.  1945,  for 
the  widows  of  Presidents  Harding,  Coo- 
lidge.  and  Roosevelt. 


The  second  section  of  the  bill  makes 
appropriate  and  customary  provisions 
for  the  prompt  and  orderly  manage- 
ment and  disposition  of  the  very  heavy 
burden  of  affairs  which  relate  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  re- 
main unsettled  after  a  President  leaves 
office.  The  section  requires  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration to  furnish  Mrs.  Kennedy,  for  a 
6-month  p>eriod,  suitable  office  space,  fur- 
niture, supplies,  and  equipment,  and  an 
office  staff,  to  be  selected  by  and  respon- 
sible to  her,  whose  aggregate  compensa- 
tion shall  not  exceed  $50,000.  The  pro- 
visions of  this  section,  except  for  the  time 
and  aggregate  staff  salary  limitations, 
are  substantially  identical  to  those  of 
subsection  (b)  of  Public  Law  85-745. 
which  authorizes  the  furnishing  of  office 
space,  staff,  equipment,  and  supplies  to 
living  former  Presidents  during  their 
lives. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  In  the  gentleman's 
statement  he  referred  to  the  precedents 
for  the  franking  privilege.  Would  he 
state  to  the  House  whether  or  not  there 
are  any  precedents  for  the  arrangement 
for  a  staif.  for  quarters  and  also  for  pro- 
tection? By  asking  the  question  I  am 
not  undertaking  to  complain  about  it, 
I  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
gentleman  will  permit  me  to  finish  my 
statement,  I  have  the  answer  to  his 
question  therein. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Very  well. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  Section  2  of  the  bill 
is  essential  to  assist  President  Kennedy's 
widow  with  the  extremely  heavy  burden 
of  responsibility  imposed  on  her  by  rea- 
son of  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of 
her  husband  while  in  office.  The  magni- 
tude of  this  duty  which  has  devolved 
on  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy  is  un- 
precedented because  of  the  extraordi- 
nary scope  and  extent  of  worldwide  and 
domestic  interest  and  concern  and  the 
deep  sense  of  shock  and  personal  loss, 
not  only  of  Americans  but  of  world  lead- 
ers and  the  people  of  every  civilized  na- 
tion. To  Mrs.  Kennedy  remains  the 
obligation  of  responding,  in  a  manner 
consistent  with  the  high  dignity  and 
prestige  of  the  Office  of  the  President 
and  in  the  tradition  of  America,  to  for- 
eign chiefs  of  state  and  dignitaries  as 
well  as  to  our  own  people.  Within  the 
first  week  after  President  Kennedy's 
death  more  than  200,000  letters  and 
90,000  telegrams  were  received,  and 
messages  still  are  arriving  in  heavy  vol- 
ume. This  legislation  will  enable  Mrs. 
Kennedy  to  care  for  these  and  other 
matters  related  to  her  husband's  service 
which  require  her  personal  attention. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  authorizes  the  U.S. 
Secret  Service  to  assign  not  less  than 
two  agents  at  all  times  to  protect  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy  and  her 
children  for  a  1-year  period.  It  is  the 
imanimous  Judgment  of  Federal  law  en- 
forcement officials,  based  on  experience 
and  evaluation  of  the  circumstances  of 
President  Kennedy's  death,  that  there  is 
and  for  some  time  wiU  be  an  unusual 
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degree  of  danger  to  the  life  and  health 
of  the  President's  widow  and  her 
children. 

Section  4  authorizes  appropriations  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  the  legisla- 
tion and  to  pay  expenses  incident  to  the 
death  and  burial  oi  President  Kennedy. 
Similar  provision  for  the  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  death  and  burial  of  former 
President  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  was 
made  in  the  Deficiency  Appropriation 
Act.  1945.  59  Stat.  412. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Now.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORRISON.    Yes,  I  yield. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Of  course,  the  gentle- 
man's statement,  as  I  have  listened  to  it. 
indicates  that  there  are  precedents  for 
sections  1  and  4  of  the  bill  but  not  for 
sections  2  and  3  of  the  bill.  Is  that 
not  correct? 

Mr.  MORRISON.  WeU,  there  is  a 
precedent  for  the  staffing,  furniture,  and 
supplies  and  equipment,  as  well  as  sec- 
retarial help  under  the  law  that  this 
Congress  passed  for  the  benefit  of  past 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  were 
no  longer  in  office  in  order  to  carry  on 
their  work  after  they  were  out  of  the 
Office  of  the  Presidency. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  understand  that. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  This  is  for  Mrs. 
Kennedy  to  wind  up  the  affairs  of  her 
husband.  | 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Again,  may  I  point 
out  that  by  asking  this  question  I  am  not 
undertaking  to  pass  judgment  on 
whether  or  not  this  should  become  law, 
but  the  Speaker  discussed  with  me  sec- 
tion 2  of  the  bill  and  other  sections.  I 
was  out  of  town  and  I  did  not  have  a 
chance  to  discuss  with  the  Speaker  sec- 
tion 3  of  the  bill.  But  I  understand  that 
section  was  discussed  with  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  ArendsI.  However,  I 
think  it  appears  from  the  record  that  in- 
sofar as  widows  of  Presidents  are  con- 
cerned, sections  2  and  3  have  no  prece- 
dent in  the  law.  Of  course,  the  situation 
now  may  be  different  and  is  probably 
different  than  some  of  the  others  that 
existed  in  the  past. 

Mr.  MORRISON.  There  has  never 
been  this  exact  situation;  therefore, 
there  could  be  no  exact  precedent. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Let  me  conclude.  I 
Just  want  the  Rkcord  to  show  that  with 
the  enactment  of  this  legislation.  If  it  is 
enacted  and  I  assume  it  will  be.  it  does 
go  beyond  actions  heretofore  taken  with 
respect  to  widows  of  other  Presidents. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORRISON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Technically,  of  course, 
the  observation  of  the  distinguished  mi- 
nority leader  is  correct.  But  with  refer- 
ence to  the  matter  of  taking  care  of  ex- 
penses connected  with  or  incidental  to 
the  death  of  a  President  In  office,  the 
Congress  has  always  in  recent  years  tak- 
en care  of  extraordinary  expenses.  This 
was  true  with  reference  to  extraordinary 
expenses  relating  to  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Harding  when  the  burial  and  trans- 
portation costs  amounted  to  $28,000. 
This,  of  course.  Is  not  a  technical  prece- 
dent with  respect  to  the  matter  referred 
to.  but  it  does  show  that  the  Congress  has 
In  the  past  taken  care  of  extraordinary 


expenses  relating  to  the  death  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  my- 
self 5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
Members  that  this  bill,  although  it  states 
that  it  was  referred  to  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  the  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, was  not  referred  to  that  committee 
nor  have  there  been  any  hearings  what- 
ever on  this  measure.  In  the  interest  of 
orderly  procedure,  I  regret  that  the  bill 
did  not  come  to  the  committee  for  hear- 
ings. The  committee  has  no  hearings 
scheduled  for  today  or  tomorrow  and 
could  easily  have  given  consideration  to 
the  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Halleck],  that  inso- 
far as  I  can  ascertain  there  is  no  prec- 
edent whatever  for  sections  2  and  3. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  to  those  who 
may  be  interested  that  section  3  will  not 
mean  the  assignment  of  only  two  Secret 
Service  agents.  I  am  sure  we  can  agree 
that  Secret  Service  agents  should  be 
detailed  to  the  widow  and  her  family  for 
a  limited  time.  But  let  us  not  think  that 
this  will  be  limited  to  two  Secret  Service 
agents,  because  the  bill  provides  for  the 
assignment  of  two  "at  all  times."  This 
means  around  the  clock,  and  for  a  year. 
which  automatically  means  several 
agents  must  be  detailed  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

I  would  also  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  drafted  the  legislation  to  the  lan- 
guage to  be  found  on  page  2,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

Each  Individual  appointed  under  this  sec- 
tion to  a  position  on  the  office  staff  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy  shaU  be  held  and  considered  to  be 
an  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act — 

And  so  forth.  Turning  to  page  3  of  the 
bill  you  will  find,  beginning  at  line  14, 
the  following  proviso: 

No  pajrment  shaU  be  made  from  any  ap- 
propriation authorised  by  this  Act  to  any 
officer  or  employee  of  the  Government  for 
personal  or  professional  services. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  language  to  be 
found  on  page  3  Is  In  direct  conflict  with 
the  language  to  be  found  on  page  2  which 
I  previously  cited.  I  would  suggest  that 
an  effort  be  made  here  today  to  correct 
this  language.  I  do  not  see  how  the 
language  to  be  found  on  page  3  of  the 
bill,  covering  the  entire  act,  can  be  with 
the  employee  provision  In  section  2.  I 
do  not  see  how  you  can  deny  pasmient 
of  moneys  by  this  act  to  any  officer  or 
employee  of  the  Government  and  then 
provide  for  Government  employees  as  Is 
done  in  section  2. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  takes  care  of  the  matter 
In  the  proviso,  if  I  understand  the  gen- 
tleman correctly. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  was  not  aware  an  amendment 
had  been  offered. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  amendment  makes 
the  language  on  line  14  read  that  "no 


payment  of  such  expenses  shall  be  made 
from  any  appropriation  authorized  by 
this  Act  to  any  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Government  for  personal  or  profes- 
sional services." 

Mr.  GROSS.  Was  the  original  lan- 
guage designed  to  prevent  dual  compen- 
sation, or  what  was  the  purpose  of  the 
proviso  to  be  found  on  page  3? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  proviso,  as  I  im- 
derstand  it,  was  taken  from  an  appro- 
priation act  which  did  not  contain  the 
other  sections,  and  by  simply  transpos- 
ing it  in  this  bill.  The  limitation  on 
these  expenses  as  regards  Federal  em- 
ployees was  not  clear,  therefore,  in  the 
language  of  the  proviso  as  originally 
drawn.  For  that  reason  this  amend- 
ment which  makes  the  matter  specifically 
clear,  has  been  added  in  the  motion  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

There  is  another  observation  I  should 
like  to  make  with  respect  to  this  bill.  I 
am  beginning  to  get  communications  as 
to  whether  there  would  be  Included  in 
the  burial  expenses  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment the  cost  of  the  eternal  light  that 
has  been  Installed  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. I  do  not  know  whether  anyone 
here  today  is  prepared  to  answer  the 
question.  If  not,  I  suggest  this  and  other 
information  be  developed  in  hearings 
before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  the  record  clear 
that  I  believe  proper  provision  should 
be  made  in  all  matters  dealing  with  the 
tragic  death  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. But  all  that  we  do  should  be 
with  restraint  and  In  good  taste.  In 
the  emotions  of  the  present  period  let 
us  retain  perspective  and  not  indulge 
In  precedents  and  actions  which  could 
tarnish  the  memory  of  the  man  we  seek 
to  honor. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana [Mr.  Morrison],  that  the  House 
suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  HJl. 
9291. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  susp^ided  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

DELAWARE  RIVER  JOINT  TOLL 
BRIDGE  COMMISSION 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  6199)  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  supplemental  compact  of 
agreement  between  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  concerning  the  Delaware  River 
Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houee  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  Is  hereby  given  to  the  sup- 
plemental comptMst  or  agreement  set  forth 
below,  and  to  each  and  every  term  and  pro-- 
vislon  thereof:  Provided,  That  nothing  there- 
in contained  shall  be  construed  to  affect.  Im- 
pair, or  diminish  any  right,  power,  or  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States  or  of  any  court, 
department,  board,  bureau,  officer,  or  of- 
ficial of  the  United  States,  over  or  In  re- 
gard to  any  navigable  waters,  or  any  cotn- 
merce  between  the  States  or  with  foreign 
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countrlM.  or  any  bridge,  railroad,  highway, 
I^er,  wharf,  or  other  facility  or  Improve- 
ment. OK  any  other  person,  matter,  or  thing, 
forming  the  subject  matter  of  the  aforesaid 
compact  or  agreement  or  otherwise  affected 
by  the  terms  thereof:  Provided  further,  That 
with  respect  to  any  port  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities, as  defined  In  said  supplemental  com- 
pact or  agreement,  the  power  to  exercise  the 
right  of  eminent  domain  granted  to  the 
Delaware  River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission 
shall  not  be  exercised  to  condemn  property 
devoted  to  public  use  by  any  fwrson  or  cor- 
poration, public  or  private,  having  the  right 
of  eminent  domain  or  to  condemn  property 
of  any  person  or  corporation  abutting  on 
the  Delaware  River  for  the  same  use  as  that 
to  which  the  property  Is  being  devoted  or  to 
condemn  a  dock  or  other  facility  abutting 
on  the  Delaware  River  when  the  dock  or 
other  facility  Is  used  as  an  Integral  part  of 
a  manufactxirlng  plant  or  operation. 


"SUFPLKICKNTAI,  AGaXKMXNT  BKTWZSM  THC  COM- 

MorrwiALTH  or  prNwanvANiA  and  thx  star 
OF  wrw  jxaszT 

"Amending  and  supplementing  the  compact 
or  agreement  entitled  'Agreement  betxoeen 
the  Commonwealth  ot  Pennsylvania  *r\d 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  creating  the  Dela- 
ware River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission 
as  a  body  corporate  and  politic  and  de- 
fining its  powers  and  duties.'  as  heretofore 
amcTided  and  supplemented,  by  extCTiding 
the  powers  of  the  com,mission  to  include 
certain  port  and  terminal  facilities 

"The  Oommonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  do  hereby  solemnly 
covenant  and  agree,  each  with  the  other,  as 
follows : 

"(1)  Article  I  of  the  compact  or  sgreement 
entitled  'Agreement  between  the  Common- 
wealth or  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  ot  New 
Jersey  creaUng  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll 
Bridge  Commission  as  a  body  corporate  and 
pollUc  and  defining  its  powers  and  duties.' 
executed  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  by  Its  Governor  on  the  nine- 
teenth day  of  December,  one  thotisand  nine 
hundred  and  thirty-four,  pursuant  to  an  act 
of  Its  General  Assembly  approved  the  twenty- 
fifth  day  of  June,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  thirty-one  (Pamphlet  Laws  1353), 
as  last  amended  by  an  act  of  said  General 
Assembly  approved  the  eighteenth  day  of 
May,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- 
three  (Pamphlet  Laws  827).  and  executed  on 
behalf  trf  the  Stete  of  New  Jersey  by  Its  Gov- 
ernor on  the  eighteenth  day  of  December, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-four, 
pursuant  to  an  act  of  Its  Senate  and  General 
Assembly  approved  June  eleventh,  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  and  thirty- foxir  (chap- 
ter 216.  laws  0*  1934;  H.  8.  (1W7)  S3:  8-1), 
to  which  compact  or  agreement  tlie  consent 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  giv- 
en by  section  9  of  an  Act  of  the  Congress 
approved  August  SO,  1938  (PubUc  No.  411. 
74th  Congress,  49  Stat.  1061,  1058).  as  here- 
tofore amended  and  supplemented,  be  and 
the  same  is  hereby  amended  and  supple- 
mented to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Article  I 
"  There  Is  hereby  created  a  body  corporate 
and  politic,  to  be  known  as  the  "Delaware 
River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission"  (here- 
inafter in  this  agreement  called  the  "com- 
mission"), which  shaU  ocmslst  of  the  cran- 
mlasloners,  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  PennsylTania,  provided  for  by  the  act,  ap- 
proved the  eighth  day  of  May,  one  thousand 
nine  himdred  and  nineteen  (Pamphlet  Laws, 
one  hiindred  fM^y-elght).  and  Its  supple- 
ments and  amendments,  for  the  acqtiislUon 
of  toll  bridges  over  the  Delaware  River,  and 
of  commissioners,  on  behalf  of  the  Stote  of 
New  Jersey,  provided  for  by  the  act,  approved 
the  first  day  of  April,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred and  twelve  (Chapter,  two  hundred 
ninety-seven),    and    its    supplements    and 


amendments,  for  the  acquisition  of  toll 
bridges  over  the  Delaware  River,  which  said 
commissions  have  heretofore  been  acting  as 
a  Joint  conunlsslon  by  virtue  of  reciprocal 
legislation. 

"  No  action  of  the  commission  shall  be 
binding  unless  a  majority  of  the  members  of 
the  commission  from  Pennsylvania  and  a 
majority  of  the  members  of  the  commission 
from  New  Jersey  shall  vote  in  favor  thereof. 

"  'In  the  event  that  any  ex-offlcio  member 
of  the  commission  from  Pennsylvania  shall 
for  any  reason  be  absent  from  a  meeting  of 
the  conunlsslon.  a  deputy  or  other  person  In 
his  deptutment  designated  by  him  for  such 
purpose  shall  be  authorized  to  act  at  such 
meeting  for  and  In  behalf  of  such  absent 
member  and  to  vote  in  bis  place  on  all  mat- 
ters which  may  be  presented  for  considera- 
tion at  such  meeting.  Such  designation 
shall  be  signed  by  such  ex-ofBclo  member 
and  filed  with  the  secretary  of  the  commis- 
sion and  shall  continue  In  effect  xmtil  the 
expiration  of  the  term  of  office  of  such  mem- 
ber or  until  another  designation  shall  be 
made. 

"  The  conunlsslon  shall  constitute  the 
public  corporate  Instrumentality  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  for  the  following  public  purposes, 
and  shall  be  deemed  to  be  exercising  an  es- 
sential governmental  function  in  effectuating 
such  purposes,  to  wit: 

"'(a)  The  administration,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  the  Joint  State-owned  bridges 
across  the  IDelaware  River  between  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey,  and  located  north  of  the  present 
stone  arch  bridge  of  the  Pennsylvania  Rail- 
road across  the  Delaware  River  from  liorrls- 
vUle  to  Trenton; 

'"(b)  The  inveetlgatloci  of  the  neceeslty 
for  additional  bridge  communications  over 
the  Delaware  River,  and  the  making  of  such 
studies,  surveys  and  estimates  as  may  be 
necessary  to  determine  the  feasibility  and 
cost  of  such  additional  bridge  conununica- 
tlons; 

"  '(c)  TTie  preparation  of  plans  and  speci- 
fications for,  and  location,  acquisition,  cod- 
structlon,  administration,  operation  and 
maintenance  of,  such  additional  bridge  oom- 
munlcatlons  over  the  Delaware  River  at  any 
location  north  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Bucks  County  and  Philadelphia  County  In 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  ex- 
tended across  the  Delaware  River  to  the  New 
Jersey  shore  of  said  river,  as  the  commission 
deems  nsci— sary  to  advance  the  interests  of 
the  two  States  and  to  facilitate  public  travel; 
and  the  Issuance  of  bonds  and  obligations  to 
provide  mone3rs  sufficient  for  the  acquisition 
or  construction  at  such  bridges;  and  the  col- 
lection of  tolls,  rentals,  and  charges  for  the 
redemption  of  such  bonds  and  obligations, 
and  the  payment  of  interest  thereon; 

"'(d)  The  procurement  from  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  of  any  consents 
which  may  be  requisite  to  enable  the  com- 
mission to  exMxlse  any  of  Its  powers; 

"  '(e)  The  Investigation  of  the  necessity  for 
addlUonal  port  and  terminal  facilities  within 
the  area  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "dis- 
trict") comprising  ail  of  the  territory  within 
the  counties  of  Bucks,  Northampton,  Monroe 
and  Pike  In  Pennsylvania,  all  of  the  territory 
within  the  counties  of  Sussex,  Warren,  Hun- 
terdon and  Mercer  In  New  Jersey,  and  that 
part  of  the  territory  within  the  coimty  of 
Burlington  in  New  Jersey  north  of  the  north- 
erly bank  of  Rancocas  Creek  as  said  creek  and 
its  north  branch  extend  In  a  general  easterly 
direction  from  the  Delaware  River  and 
through  Mount  Holly,  Pemberton  and  Browns 
Mills  and  other  communities  to  the  Burllng- 
ton-Ocean  County  boundary  line  In  New 
Jersey; 

"'(f)  The  acquisition,  construction,  ad- 
ministration, operation  and  maintenance  of 
such  port  and  terminal  faclliUes  within  the 
district  as  the  commission  may  deem  neces- 


sary to  advance  the  InteresU  of  the  two 
States;  the  Issuance  of  bonds  ot  other  obli- 
gations of  the  commission  to  provide  monesrs 
sufficient  for  the  acquisition  or  construction 
of  such  facilities;  and  the  collecUon  of  fees, 
rentals,  tolls  and  other  charges  for  the  pay- 
ment of  such  bonds  or  obligations  and  the 
Interest  thereon,  and  for  the  administration. 
operaUon  and  maintenance  of  such  facilities.' 
"(3)  Article  II  of  said  compact  or  agree- 
ment, as  heretofore  amended  and  supple- 
mented, be  and  the  same  Is  hereby  amended 
and  supplemented  to  read  as  follows: 

"  'Article  n 

"  'For  the  effectuation  of  Its  authorised 
purposes,  the  commission  is  hereby  granted 
the  following  powers: 

"'(a)   To  have  perpetual  succession. 

"  '(b)   To  sue  and  be  sued. 

"  '(c)   To  adopt  and  use  an  official  seal. 

"  '(d)  To  elect  a  chairman,  vice-chairman, 
secretary,  and  treasurer  and  appoint  an  engi- 
neer. The  secretary,  treasurer,  and  engineer 
need  not  be  members  of  the  commission. 

"'(e)  To  adopt  suitable  by-laws  for  the 
management  of  Its  affairs. 

"  (f)  To  appoint  such  other  ofllcers.  agenU 
and  employees  as  It  may  require  for  the  per- 
formance of  lu  duties. 

'"(g)  To  determine  the  qualifications  and 
duties  of  Its  appointees,  and  to  flji  their  com- 
pensation. 

"  (h)  To  enter  into  contracts. 

"'(1)  To  acquire,  own.  hire,  use,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  personal  property. 

"'(J)  To  acquire,  own,  use,  lease,  operate, 
and  dispose  of  real  property  and  interest 
In  real  property,  and  to  make  improvements 
thereon. 

•"(k)  To  grant  the  use  of,  by  franchise, 
lease,  and  otherwise,  and  to  make  and  col- 
lect charges  for  the  use  of.  any  property 
or  facility  owned  or  controlled  by  It. 

"'(l)  To  borrow  money  upon  iU  bond  or 
other  obUgatlons.  either  with  or  without  se- 
curity. 

"'(m)  To  exercise  the  power  of  eminent 
domain. 

"'(n)  To  determine  the  exact  location, 
system,  and  character  of,  and  all  other  mat- 
ters In  connection  with,  any  and  all  Im- 
provements or  facilities  which  It  may  be 
authorised  to  own,  construct,  establish,  ef- 
fectuate, maintain,  operate  or  control. 

"  '(o)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  powers, 
to  exercise  the  powers,  duties,  authority  and 
Jurisdiction  heretofore  conferred  and  im- 
posed upon  the  aforesaid  commissions,  here- 
by constituted  a  Joint  commission  by  recip- 
rocal legislation  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  toll  bridges 
over  the  Delaware  River,  the  management, 
operation  and  maintenance  of  such  bridges, 
and  the  location,  acquisition,  construction, 
administration,  operation  and  maintenance 
of  additional  bridge  communications  over 
the  Delaware  River  at  any  location  north 
of  the  boundary  line  between  Bucks  County 
and  Philadelphia  County  In  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  as  extended  across 
the  Delaware  River  to  the  New  Jersey  shore 
of  said  river.  The  powers  granted  In  this 
paragraph  shall  be  In  addition  to  those 
powers  granted  by  paragraph  (a)  of  article 
X  of  this  agreement. 

"  '(p)  To  exercise  all  other  powers,  not 
inconsistent  with  the  Constitutions  of  the 
States  of  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  or 
of  the  United  States,  which  may  be  reason- 
ably necessary  or  incidental  to  the  effectua- 
tion of  its  authorized  purposes  or  to  the 
exercise  of  any  of  the  powers  granted  to 
the  commission  by  this  agreement  or  any 
amendment  thereof  or  supplement  thereto, 
except  the  power  to  levy  taxes  or  assessments 
for  benefits;  and  generally  to  exercise.  In 
connection  with  Its  property  and  affairs  and 
in  connection  with  property  under  Its  con- 
trol, any  and  all  powers  which  might  be  ex- 
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erclsed  by  a  natural  person  or  a  private 
corporation  In  connection  with  similar  prop- 
erty and  affairs. 

"'(q)  To  acquire,  construct,  rehabilitate, 
improve,  maintain,  lease  as  lessor  or  as  les- 
see, repair  and  operate  port  and  terminal 
facilities  as  hereinafter  defined  within  the 
district,  including  the  dredging  of  ship  chan- 
nels and  turning  basins  and  the  filling  and 
grading  of  land  therefor. 

"'(r)  To  provide  from  time  to  time  for 
the  issuance  of  its  bonds  or  other  obligations 
for  any  one  or  more  of  its  corporate  pur- 
poses; all  bonds  and  other  obligations  here- 
after Issued  by  the  commission  shall  have 
all  the  qualities  and  incidents  of  negotiable 
instruments. 

"'(8)  To  fix,  charge,  and  collect  fees, 
rentals,  tolls  and  other  charges  for  the  use 
of  any  of  its  port  and  terminal  facilities  so 
as  to  provide  funds  at  least  sufficient,  with 
other  funds  available  for  such  purposes  (1) 
to  pay  the  cost  of  maintaining,  repairing 
and  operating  such  port  and  terminal  fa- 
cilities, including  the  administrative  expenses 
of  the  commission  chargeable  thereto,  (2) 
to  pay  the  bonds  or  other  obligations  issued 
on  account  of  such  facilities  and  the  Interest 
thereon  as  the  same  become  due  and  pay- 
able, and  (3)  to  provide  reserves  for  such 
purposes,  and  to  pledge  such  funds,  over 
and  above  such  costs  of  maintenance,  repair 
and  operation,  to  the  payment  of  such  bonds 
or  other  obligations  and  the  Interest  thereon. 

"  '(t)  To  petition  the  Interstate  Commerce 
Commission,  any  public  service  or  public 
utilities  conunlsslon.  or  any  other  federal, 
state  or  local  authority,  whether  administra- 
tive. Judicial  or  legislative,  for  the  adoption 
and  execution  of  any  physical  Improvement, 
change  In  method,  rate  of  transportation, 
system  of  handling  freight,  warehousing, 
docking,  lightering  or  transfer  of  freight, 
which.  In  the  opinion  of  the  commission, 
may  be  designed  to  Improve  or  facilitate 
the  movement  or  handling  of  commerce 
within  the  district  or  Improve  the  terminal 
or  transportation  facilities  therein.' 

"As  xised  In  this  agreement  the  term  'port 
and  terminal  facilities'  shall  mean  and  shall 
Include,  without  intending  thereby  to  limit 
the  definition  of  such  term,  any  one  or  more 
of  the  following  or  any  combination  thereof: 

"(1)  Every  kind  of  terminal  or  storage 
structure  or  facility  now  In  use  or  hereafter 
designed  for  vise  In  the  handling,  storage, 
loading  or  unloading  of  freight  or  passengers 
at  steamship,  railroad  or  motor  terminals  or 
airports,  and  every  kind  of  transportation 
facility  now  In  use  or  hereafter  designed 
for  use  In  connection  therewith;   and 

"(2)  All  real  and  personal  property  and 
all  works,  buildings,  structures,  equipment, 
machinery,  appliances  and  appurtenances 
necessary  or  convenient  for  the  proper  con- 
struction, equipment,  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  such  facility  or  facilities  or  any 
one  or  more  of  them. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
this  agreement  or  any  provision  of  law,  state 
or  federal,  to  the  contrary,  the  commission 
may  combine  for  financing  purposes  any 
port  and  terminal  facility  or  facilities  con- 
structed or  acquired  by  It  under  the  provi- 
sions of  this  agreement  with  any  bridge  or 
bridges  heretofore  or  hereafter  constructed 
or  acquired  by  the  commission,  subject  to 
any  limitations  contained  In  any  trust  In- 
denture securing  bonds  of  the  commission 
at  the  time  outstanding. 

"The  powers  herein  granted  to  the  com- 
mission with  reference  to  port  and  terminal 
facilities  sbaU  supersede  the  right  to  exer- 
cise any  such  powers  within  the  district,  as 
defined  in  paragraph  (e)  of  Article  I  of  this 
agreement,  by  any  other  body  which  has 
been  heretofore  created  by  compact  or  agree- 
ment between  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  State  of  New  Jersey. 

"Nothing  contained  In  any  other  of  the 
provisions  of  thU  compact  or  agreement  shall 


be  deemed  or  construed  to  amend,  modify 
or  repeal  any  of  the  powers,  rights  or  duties 
conferred  by,  or  limitations  or  restrictions 
expressed  in.  Article  Z  of  this  compact  or 
agreement,  or  any  of  the  provisions  of  said 
Article  X  relating  to  a  bridge  to  be  con- 
structed, operated  and  maintained  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Turnpike  Commission  or  the 
New  Jersey  Turnpike  Authority,  acting  alone 
or  in  conjunction  vrlth  each  other. 

"In  witness  whereof,  this  16th  day  of  July. 
1953,  Alfred  E.  Drlscoll  has  affixed  his  slgna- 
t\ire  hereto  as  Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
to  be  attached  thereto. 

"(GREAT    SEAL) 

"  [  S 1     Alfred  E.  Driscoll. 
"Governor,  State  of  New  Jersey. 
"Attest: 

"(8]     Llotd  B.  Marsh. 

"Secretary  of  State. 
"And,  on  this  13th  day  of  July,  1953,  John 
S.  Fine  has  affixed  his  signature  hereto  as 
Governor  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  be  attached  thereto. 

"(GREAT  SEAL)  |S)       JOHN   S.  FiNX. 

"Governor,  Commonu)€alth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

"Attest: 

"(8J     OEifx  D.  Smtth, 
"Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth." 

Sec.  2.  The  Delaware  River  Joint  Tbll 
Bridge  Commission  is  hereby  authorized  to 
combine  for  financing  purposes  any  bridge 
or  iH-idges  heretofore  or  hereafter  constructed 
or  acquired  by  the  Commission  and  any  port 
and  terminal  facilities  referred  to  in  the 
supplemental  compact  or  agreement  between 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  set  forth  above.  Said 
Commission  Is  hereby  authorized  to  fix  and 
charge  tolls  for  the  use  of  such  bridge  or 
bridges  so  combined  and  to  pledge  such  tolls 
In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  said 
supplemental  compact  or  agreement:  Pro- 
vided, That  In  fixing  the  rates  of  toll  to  be 
charged  for  the  use  of  any  bridge  heretofore 
or  hereafter  constructed  or  acquired  by  said 
Commission  or  any  bridge  or  bridges  so 
combined,  the  same  shall  be  so  adjusted  as 
to  provide  funds  sufficient,  with  other  funds 
available  for  such  purposes,  to  pay  the  rea- 
sonable costs  of  maintaining,  repairing  and 
opertalng  such  bridge  or  bridges  and  their 
approach  facilities  and  such  port  and  ter- 
minal facilities  under  economical  manage- 
ment, and  to  provide  funds  sufficient  to 
amortize  the  costs  of  such  bridge  or  bridges 
and  their  approach  facilities  and  such  port 
and  terminal  facilities,  including  reasonable 
Interest  and  financing  cost,  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible, under  reasonable  charges,  and  said 
Commission  may  continue  such  tolls  on  all 
bridges  heretofore  or  hereafter  constructed 
or  acquired  by  the  Commission  ui^ll  all  such 
costs  shall  have  been  amortized:  Provided, 
further.  That,  the  collection  of  tolls  for  the 
use  of  any  bridge  heretofore  or  hereafter 
constructed  or  acquired  by  the  Commission, 
in  excess  of  amounts  reasonably  required  for 
the  operation  and  maintenance  thereof  un- 
der economical  management,  shall  cease  at 
the  expiration  of  fifty  years  from  the  date 
of  the  opening  to  traffic  by  the  Commission 
of  the  bridge  latest  constructed  or  acqvilred 
by  said  Conmilsslon  after  the  effective  date 
of  this  Act,  and  the  rate  of  such  tolls  shall 
be  subject  only  to  the  provisions  of  section 
603  of  the  General  Bridge  Act  of  1946,  as 
amended.  The  powers  hereinabove  granted 
shall  be  regarded  as  supplemental  and  addi- 
tional to  powers  heretofore  granted  to  said 
Commission. 

Sbc.  3.  The  right  Is  hereby  reserved  to  the 
Congress  ot  any  of  its  standing  committees 
to  require  of  the  Commission  the  disclosure 
and  furnishing  of  such  Information  and 
data  as  Is  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Con- 
gress or  any  coounlttee  thereof  having  |urls- 
dlctloa  of  the  subject  matter  of  this  Act. 


Sbc.  4.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? If  not,  the  question  is  on  the 
motion  of  the  gentleman  from  Nfississippi 
[Mr.  Williams]  that  the  House  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  the  bill,  H.R.  6199. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof)  the 
rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
August  30.  1935,  Congress  gave  its  con- 
sent to  a  compact  or  agreement  between 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey,  creating  the 
Delaware  River  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Com- 
mission and  authorizing  the  commission 
to  administer  State-owned  bridges  across  " 
the  Delaware  River  in  the  vicinity  of 
Trenton. 

In  1947,  Congress  gave  Its  consent  to  a 
supplemental  compact  authorizing  the 
commission  to  acquire,  construct,  and 
operate  bridges  at  any  location  north  of 
the  boimdary  line  between  Mercer 
County  and  Burlington  Coxmty,  to  Issue 
revenue  bonds,  to  charge  and  collect  tolls 
for  the  use  of  bridges  constructed  or 
acquired  by  the  commission. 

An  act  approved  on  March  31,  1932, 
gave  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  supple- 
mental compact  authorizing  the  com- 
mission to  acquire,  construct,  and  op- 
erate bridges  across  the  Delaware  River 
north  of  the  boundary  line  between 
Bucks  County  and  Philadelphia  County 
and  to  combine  for  financing  purposes 
any  two  or  more  bridges  constructed  or 
acquired  by  the  commission. 

At  present  the  commission  maintains 
and  operates  5  toll  bridges  and  11  free 
bridges. 

In  1953  the  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
entered  into  a  supplemental  agreement 
which  amends  the  compact  of  1934  and 
is  designed  to  broaden  the  power  of  the 
Delaware  Joint  Toll  Bridge  Commission 
to  include  the  acquisition,  construction, 
administration,  and  operation  and  main- 
tenance of  port  and  terminal  facilities 
and  the  Issuance  of  bonds  for  the  financ- 
ing thereof.  HH.  6199  gives  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  that  proposal.  HJl.  6199 
involves  expenditures  of  no  Federal 
fvmds. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  a^ 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Recou. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  obviously 
I  speak  in  favor  of  H.R.  6199,  since  it  is 
a  bill  which  I  introduced.  The  purpose 
of  this  said  legislation  is  to  secure  the 
consent  of  Congress  to  an  amendment  to 
the  compact  between  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  creating  the  Delaware  River  Joint 
Toll  Bridge  Commission.  The  original 
compact  of  1934  was  approved  by  Con- 
gress on  August  30.  1935.  Amendments 
were  approved  by  Congress  in  1947  and 
1951.  HJR.  6199  would  give  consent  to  a 
supplemental  agreement  approved  by 
the  Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  in  1953. 
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The  original  compact  of  1934  estab- 
lished the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll 
Bridge  Commission,  which  took  over  re- 
sponsibility for  the  acquisition,  mainte- 
nance, and  operation  of  bridges  across 
the  Delaware  River  above  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  and  the  opE>osite  F>oint  on 
the  New  Jersey  side.  The  subsequent 
amendments  of  1947  and  1951  permitted 
grouping  of  the  bridges  into  a  single 
project  for  financing  and  pledging  of 
tolls  and  extended  the  northerly  limit 
of  the  district  to  the  Pennsylvama-New 
York  line. 

The  1953  supplemental  agreement,  for 
which  consent  is  sought  in  H.R.  6199, 
broadens  the  power  of  the  commission 
to  include  the  acquisition,  construction, 
administration,  operation,  and  mainte- 
nance of  port  and  terminal  facilities  and 
the  issuance  of  bonds  for  the  financing 
thereof. 

The  Federal  Government  has  ex- 
pended approximately  $93  million  in  the 
deepening  of  the  channel  of  the  Dela- 
ware River  fom  Philadelphia  to  a  point 
just  south  of  Morrtsville,  Pa.,  and  Tren- 
ton. N.J.  H.R.  6199,  if  enacted  into  law, 
will  permit  the  Delaware  River  Joint 
Toll  Bridge  Commission  to  create  ports 
along  the  said  river  between  these  points. 
The  construction  and  operation  of  such 
ports  on  the  New  Jersey  and  Pennsyl- 
vania sides  of  the  E>elaware  River  at 
these  points  will  make,  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  "ports  on  the  sea,"  because  it 
will  permit  deep  sea  cargo  and  passenger 
vessels  to  come  up  the  Delaware  River 
to  the  said  ports.  The  Delaware  Valley 
can  confidently  look  forward  to  the 
growth  of  its  Industrial  abilities  as  a  re- 
sult. This,  of  course,  should  add  sub- 
stantially to  the  economy  of  this  area 
and  this,  in  turn,  will  give  a  return  to 
the  Federal  Government — in  the  form  of 
additional  Federal  taxes — of  some  of  the 
money  originally  invested  in  deepening 
the  Delaware  River  channel.  This  bill  is 
very  necessary. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  urge  passage  of  H.R. 
6199.  This  bill  would  expand  the  exist- 
ing compact  between  the  States  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania  to  authorize 
the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll  Bridge 
Commission  to  undertake  development 
of  deep  water  port  and  terminal  facili- 
ties at  Trenton.  N.J.,  and  Morrisville, 
Pa.  The  Legislatures  of  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  have  passed  the  requisite 
legislation  to  expand  the  bridge  compact. 
Last  December,  the  bridge  commission 
formally  requested  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Cttrtin]  and  myself 
to  introduce  legislation  to  effect  the  nec- 
essary congressional  approval  of  the 
compact  changes.  Pursuant  to  this  re- 
quest, I  introduced  on  April  1,  H.R.  5347. 
Subsequently,  on  the  advise  of  bonding 
and  engineering  counsel,  the  cominis- 
slon  indicated  it  wished  the  language  of 
H.R.  5347  refined  in  certain  respects. 
These  refinements  were  made  and  incor- 
porated in  H.R.  6199  as  introduced  by 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
CuRTiN]  on  May  9.  I  accepted  these 
changes  and  endorsed  H.R.  8199  at  the 
public  hearing  held  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
on  August  7.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
take  this  opportimity  to  commend   all 


the  public  and  private  agencies  and  in- 
dividuals on  both  sides  of  our  Delaware 
River  who  have  supported  and  endorsed 
this  legislation.  The  entire  effort  has 
been  carried  out  in  an  atmosphere  re- 
markable for  its  spirit  of  cooperation  and 
nonpar tisanship.  In  passing  this  leg- 
islation, we  will  help  open  the  upper 
Delaware  River  Basin  to  the  commerce  of 
the  world.  It  is  a  good  bill  and  I  urge 
its  passage. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  in  the  Record  im- 
mediately prior  to  the  passage  of  the  bill 
just  considered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
sissippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 


GRAND  PRAIRIE.  TEX..  AIRPORT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  suspend  the  niles  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  8462)  to  authorize  the  conveyance 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  granted  to  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  for  public  airport 
purposes,  contingent  upon  approval  by 
the  Administrator  of  the  Federal  Avia- 
tion Agency,  and  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  United  States  of  certain 
real  property  now  used  by  such  city  for 
public  airport  purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
subject  to  the  provlslona  of  section  2  of  this 
Act.  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  shall  be 
authorized  to  convey  to  the  highest  bidder  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  such  city  In  and 
to  certain  real  property  transferred  to  such 
city  for  public  airport  purposes  by  the  United 
States.  Such  real  property  consists  of  a  tract 
of  land  containing  127.39  acres,  more  or  less, 
comprising  a  portion  of  the  195.82-acre  tract 
situated  in  the  county  of  Dallas,  State  of 
Texas,  described  in  the  deed  dated  May  22, 
1962,  entered  into  between  the  United  States 
as  grantor,  acting  by  and  through  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  and  the  city  of  Grand 
Prairie,  Texas,  as  grantee,  and  more  particu- 
larly described  as  follows: 

Being  a  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  and 
situated  in  Grand  Prairie,  Dallas  County, 
Texas,  and  a  part  of  the  McKinney  and  Wil- 
liams survey,  abstract  Numbered  1045  and 
the  Elizabeth  Gray  survey,  abstract  Num- 
bered 517. 

Beginning  at  a  point  on  the  east  right-of- 
way  line  of  Carrier  Parkway  (formerly  South- 
west Eighth  Street)  where  it  intersects  the 
south  boundary  line  of  the  McKinney  and 
Williams  survey,  abstract  Numbered  1046, 
said  point  being  the  northwest  corner  of  lot 
17,  block  9.  of  the  Indian  Hills  Park  Addition 
to  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie; 

thence  south  0  degrees  33  minutes  30  sec- 
onds west  along  the  east  right-of-way  line 
of  Carrier  Park.way  a  distance  of  2,683.0  feet 
to  the  southeast  corner  of  Grand  Prairie 
Airport: 

thence  north  89  degrees  34  minutes  30 
seconds  west  a  distance  of  1.557.3  feet  along 
the  south  boundary  line  to  a  point  where 
property  line  bears  due  north: 

thence  north  0  degrees  02  minutes  west  a 
distance  of    138.4  feet  to  a  point  where  prop- 


erty line  t\irns  west,  said  point  being  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  W.  C.  May  survey, 
abstract  numbered  890: 

thence  north  0  degrees  24  minutes  west  a 
distance  of  3,578  feet  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  the  Texas  Army  National  Guard  42.39-acre 
tract: 

thence  north  8  degrees  20  minutes  30  sec- 
onds west  a  distance  of  691.70  feet  to  a  point 
on  the  south  right-of-way  line  of  Jefferson 
Avenue; 

thence  north  81  degrees  39  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east  along  the  south  right-of-way  line 
of  Jefferson  Avenue  a  distance  of  249.06  feet 
to  the  northwest  corner  of  land  known  as 
General  Services  Administration  land  acquisi- 
tion; 

thence  south  8  degrees  20  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east  a  distance  of  330  feet  to  a  point 
for  General  Services  Administration  land's 
southwest  corner; 

thence  south  44  degrees  41  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east  following  General  Services  Admin- 
istration land's  south  boundary  line  a  dis- 
tance of  2,016.45  feet  to  the  place  of  be- 
ginning and  containing  127.39  acres  of  land, 
more  or  less. 

(b)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of  subsec- 
tion (c)  of  section  2  of  this  Act.  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie.  Texas,  shall  convey  to  the 
United  States,  acting  by  and  through  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Army,  all  right,  title,  and  in- 
terest of  such  city  in  and  to  certain  real 
property  transfered  to  such  city  for  public 
airport  purposes  by  the  United  States.  Such 
real  property  consists  of  a  tract  of  land  con- 
taining 65.99  acres,  more  or  less,  comprising 
a  portion  of  the  195.82-acre  tract  situated  in 
the  county  of  Dallas.  State  of  Texas,  the  ex- 
act legal  description  of  which  property  is 
contained  In  the  deed  dated  May  22.  1962. 
entered  Into  between  the  United  States  as 
grantor,  acting  by  and  through  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  and  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie. 
Texas,  as  grantee,  and  more  particularly  de- 
scribed as  follows: 

Being  a  tract  or  parcel  of  land  lying  and 
situated  in  Grand  Prairie,  Dallas  County. 
Texas,  and  a  part  of  the  McKinney  and  Wll- 
liams  survey,  abstract  n\unbered  1045  and 
the  EHlzabeth  Gray  survey,  abstract  niun- 
bered  517. 

Beginning  at  a  point  said  point  being  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  W.  C.  May  survey,  ab- 
stract numbered  890; 

thence  north  89  degrees  26  minutes  west 
along  the  north  boundary  line  of  said  May 
survey  a  distance  of  1,091.0  feet  to  the  south- 
west corner  of  said  airport  tract; 

thence  north  0  degrees  32  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east  a  distance  approximately  1,162.45 
feet  to  a  point  In  a  line  with  the  northwest 
edge  of  the  most  westerly  asphalt  mat  ex- 
tended; 

thence  north  29  degrees  32  minutes  30 
seconds  east  along  the  northwest  edge  of  said 
mat  a  distance  of  981.15  feet  to  a  point  per- 
pendicular to  and  400  feet  west  of  the 
centerline  of  the  north-south  runway; 

thence  n<»th  I  degree  19  minutes  30  sec- 
onds west  along  a  line  parallel  to  and  400  feet 
west  of  the  said  centerline  a  distance  of 
1.476.75  feet  to  a  point  on  the  south  boun- 
dary line  of  most  western  ramp; 

thence  north  81  degrees  59  minutes  30  sec- 
onds east  a  distance  of  614.10  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  south  0  degrees  24  minutes  east  a 
distance  of  3.578  feet  to  the  place  of  begin- 
ning and  containing  66.99  acres  of  land,  more 
or  less. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  The  sale  referred  to  In  sub- 
section (a)  of  the  first  section  of  this  Act 
shall  be  authorized  in  writing  by  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
only  after — 

1.  A  site  for  a  new  airport  has  been  selected 
and  the  Admlnstrator,  Federal  Aviation 
Agency,  has  determined  that  such  site  is 
capable  of  being  developed  and  u^ed  as  an 
airport  adequate  to  meet  the  needs  of  Grand 
Prairie; 
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2.  A  plan  for  construction  of  airport  facili- 
ties at  the  new  site  has  been  submitted  to 
and  approved  by  the  Administrator.  Federal 
Aviation  Agency; 

3.  The  city  of  Grand  Prairie  has.  through 
advertising  and  sealed  bids,  provided  assur- 
ances that  construction  of  airport  facilities 
can  be  accomplished  In  accordance  with  the 
plan  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Federal  Aviation  Agency,  and 

4.  The  city  of  Grand  Prairie  has.  after  ad- 
vertising, received  sealed  bids  on  the  127.39 
acres  to  be  sold  and  determines  that  the  bid 
to  be  accepted  is  in  an  amount  equal  to  or 
greater  than  the  combined  costs  of  acquiring 
land  for  a  new  airport  site  and  constructing 
the  airport  facilities  thereon  in  accordance 
with  plans  submitted  to  and  approved  by  the 
Administrator.  Federal  Aviation  Agency. 

(b)  Any  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  127.39 
acres  In  excess  of  the  amount  needed  for 
acquisition  and  construction  at  the  new  site 
shall  be  held  in  a  trust  account  and  be  avail- 
able for  expenditures  only  for  operation, 
maintenance,  and  future  development  of  the 
new  alrp>ort. 

(c)  The  real  property  acquired  by  the  city 
of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  with  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  authorized  pursuant  to  subsection 
(a)  of  this  section  shall  be  subject  to  such 
terms,  exceptions,  reservations,  conditions, 
and  covenants  as  the  Administrator  of  the 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  after  consultation 
with  the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  may  deem 
appropriate  to  assure  that  such  property  will 
be  held  and  used  by  such  city  for  public 
airport  purposes. 

(d)  Subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  feeder al  Aviation  Agency 
with  respect  to  the  coordination  of  the  sale 
authorized  by  him  under  the  foregoing  pro- 
visions .of  this  section  with  the  conveyance 
required  by  this  subsection,  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie.  Texaa,  shall  convey,  without 
monetary  consideration  therefor,  to  the 
United  States,  acting  by  and  through  the 
Secretary  of  the  Army,  that  tract  of  land 
containing  65.99  acres,  more  or  less,  situated 
In  the  county  of  Dallas,  State  of  Texas,  the 
exact  legal  description  of  which  is  set  forth 
in  subsection  (b)  of  the  first  section  of  this 
Act. 

Src.  3.  The  provisions  relating  to  the  re- 
version to  the  United  States  of  legal  title  to 
certain  real  property  In  the  event  It  Is  not 
used  for  airport  purposes  contained  In  the 
deed  dated  May  22,  1962,  entered  Into  be- 
tween the  United  States  as  grantor,  acting 
by  and  through  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
and  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  as 
grantee,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  null  and 
void  from  and  after  the  date  of  the  disposal 
of  said  property  in  compliance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  to  the  extent  such  pro- 
visions apply  to  the  127J9  acres,  more  or 
less,  described  in  subsection  (a)  of  the  first 
section  of  this  Act. 

Sec.  4.  The  Administrator  of  the  Federal 
Aviation  Agency  shall  Issue  and  obtain  such 
written  Instruments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  foregoing  provisions  of  this  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  I  demand  a  second, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
airport  at  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie,  Tex., 
was  originally  constructed  by  the  mili- 
tary for  use  during  World  War  II.  When 
it  became  surplus,  it  was  deeded  to  the 
city  with  a  reversionary  clause,  In  the 
event  it  ceased  to  be  used  for  airport 
purposes. 


During  the  20  years  since  the  war 
ended  the  community  of  Grand  Prairie 
has  grown  up  around  this  airport  to  the 
extent  that  it  is  no  longer  a  desirable 
location  for  a  general  airport.  The  city 
of  Grand  Prairie  desires  to  dispose  of 
this  airport  property  and  sell  it  for  com- 
mercial use.  and  to  use  the  funds  derived 
from  its  sale  for  the  purchase  and  con- 
struction of  another  airp>ort  at  a  more 
suitable  location.  The  city  cannot  do 
this  because  of  the  reversionary  clause 
in  the  deed  requiring  use  of  the  property 
for  airport  pur];x>ses. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Administration 
has  agreed  that  it  will  serve  the  public 
interest  and  that  of  aviation  for  this 
land  to  be  sold  by  the  city  and  for  the 
proceeds  to  go  into  the  building  of  a 
new  airport  in  a  more  suitable  location. 
It  is  imderstood  and  it  is  written  into 
the  bill  that  in  the  acquisition  and  con- 
struction of  the  new  airport  no  Federal 
funds  will  be  used  and  that  it  will  not 
be  eligible  for  participation  under  the 
Aid  to  Airports  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  such  time  as  he 
may  desire  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Wright],  who  is  the  sponsor  of 
this  legislation,  and  who  will  explain  the 
bill  in  more  detail. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill 
will  make  it  possible  for  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  to  have  a  larger  and 
safer  airport  with  a  longer  runway  and 
better  approaches,  farther  removed  from 
traffic  congestion,  at  no  cost  whatever  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

The  Federal  Aviation  Agency  in  Its 
long-range  study  of  airport  needs  has 
recommended  that  Grand  Prairie  needs 
a  new  and  better  airport  for  general  mu- 
nicipal airport  purposes. 

Grand  Prairie  lies  in  the  path  of  very 
rapid  growth.  It  is  between  the  cities  of 
Dallas  and  Fort  Worth.  Its  population 
has  grown  from  approximately  14.000  In 
1950  to  approximately  42.000  today,  and 
this  growth  has  encroached  directly  up- 
on the  borders  of  the  present  airport. 
It  is  hemmed  in  from  three  sides. 
With  the  growth  of  the  city,  naturally 
enough,  has  come  a  growth  in  private 
air  travel.  Additionally,  according  to 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  the  ap- 
proach patterns  to  this  airport  are  not 
cafe  or  conducive  to  continued  safe  travel 
by  civilian  planes  in  the  foreseeable  fu- 
ture. 

The  air  is  sometimes  congested  with 
traf&c.  Approximately  4  miles  north  of 
this  present  airport,  which  sits  right 
in  the  patti  of  this  rapidly  growing  city, 
is  the  Greater  Southwest  International 
Airport,  with  long,  9,000  feet  runways, 
used  by  Intercontinental  jet  flights.  Ap- 
proximately 11  or  12  miles  to  the  north- 
east lies  Love  Field,  one  of  the  most  bus- 
ily used  airports  in  the  entire  Nation. 
Approximately  3  miles  east  lies  the 
Grand  Prairie  Naval  Air  Station,  some- 
times known  as  Hensley  Field,  and  used 
also  by  the  Chanee-Vought  Aircraft 
Corp.  Approximately  4  or  5  miles  to  the 
west  of  It  lies  the  new  Arlington  Airport. 
Directly  in  one  of  the  approach  patterns 
is  a  city  water  tower.  Therefore,  the 
present  city  airport  of  Grand  Prairie  has 
been  hemmed  in  from  expansion  and  the 
air  above  it  made  somewhat  hazardous 


by  a  proliferation  of  other  airport  fa- 
cilities. 

This  bill  permits  the  sale  of  those 
downtown  facilities  and  the  use  of  the 
proceeds  to  buy  much  more  adequate 
land  at  a  site  farther  removed  from  the 
overlapping  air  trafDc  patterns,  much 
more  convenient  for  the  purposes  of 
takeoffs  and  landings  and  much  safer 
for  such  use,  without  1  penny  of  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  good  bar- 
gain for  the  Government  because  under 
the  terms  of  this  bill  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment gets  back  65.99  acres  that  it  had 
already  given  to  Grand  Prairie  for  its 
use.  The  Federal  Government  also  gets 
the  privilege  of  attaching  to  the  new  air- 
port, which  will  be  built  from  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  of  the  old  127  acres,  all 
rights,  reservations,  and  restrictions  that 
the  Administrator  of  the  FAA  may  desire 
to  apply.  Additionally,  the  Federal 
Government  gets  the  benefits  of  a  new, 
modem,  safe,  usable  airport  without  the 
outlay  of  any  matching  funds  as  is  usu- 
ally the  case.  For  these  reasons.  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  because  the  legislation  in 
its  present  form  has  been  approved  in 
principle  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
and  by  the  Department  of  the  Army,  and 
because  it  has  been  approved  by  the  citj 
of  Grand  Prairie  and  the  Grand  Prairie 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  by  the  Pri- 
vate Pilots  Association  of  that  area,  and 
because  I  know  of  no  present  objection 
to  it,  I  believe  this  is  the  kind  of  bill 
that  is  in  the  interest  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  as  well  as  in  the 
Interest  of  Federal  aviation  and  In  the 
Interest  of  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Algkb]. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Ifr.  Speaker,  this  Is  a 
matter  that  has  been  of  great  interest 
to  the  people  of  Dallas  County  for  many 
years.  For  the  years  that  I  have  been 
in  the  Congress,  we  have  been  interested 
in  seeing  this  move  taken.  I  want  to 
commend  the  gentleman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee— the  gentleman  from  Mississippi, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  for  their 
interest  in  this  matter  and  for  expedit- 
ing it  and  bringing  It  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.  I  know  of  no  controversy  in- 
volved here  insofar  as  the  subcommittee 
and  the  citizens  for  years  have  tried  to 
resolve  the  differences  and  all  <^  the 
legal  claims  to  this  land. 

There  will  be  no  Federal  funds  in- 
volved or  requests  for  any  Federal  funds. 
As  to  the  need  for  another  airport  loca- 
tion, I  can  testify  from  my  own  personal 
knowledge  that  there  are  many  over- 
lapping traffic  pattans  existing  there, 
that  constitute  an  extreme  hazard  to  air 
traffic  in  addition  to  the  details  which 
the  gentl^nan  from  Texas  has  pointed 
out. 

Furthermore,  I  xmderstaiMi  this  proi>- 
erty  can  be  sold,  with  the  proceeds  go- 
ing to  the  new  airport.  The  land  can 
be  disposed  of  according  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie  which 
through  its  city  planning  will  make  the 
ultimate  and  highest  use  of  the  land.^ 
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Is  that  correct,  may  I  ask  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Texas? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  aay  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  this  is  correct. 

I  should  also  like  to  say,  if  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  [Mr.  AlgkrI  has  been 
very  diligent  over  the  years  in  attempt- 
ing to  work  out  the  proper  and  most 
equitable  solution  of  this  problem.  The 
present  airport  facility  lies  in  his  dis- 
trict. I  have  come  in  the  picture  only 
because  of  this  rapid  growth  and  expan- 
sion of  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie,  grow- 
ing into  and  encroaching  upon  the 
borders  of  my  district.  The  gentleman's 
district  and  mine  lie  adjacent,  one  to 
the  other.  He  and  I  have  worked  to- 
gether on  this  problem,  I  want  to  pay 
my  respects  and  tribute  to  my  colleague 
for  the  cooF>erative  manner  in  which  he 
has  worked  with  me  in  the  preparation 
of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  ALGER.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  also  relay  the  in- 
formation that  to  my  knowledge  the 
people  of  Grand  Prairie  and  the  mayor 
of  Grand  Prairie  are  pleased  with  this 
solution,  recognizing  the  problems  in- 
volved here. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  and  the  subcommittee  for 
their  efforts  In  this  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross!. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  a  question  or  two  concerning  this  bill. 
How  did  the  Federal  Government  acquire 
the  land  in  the  first  plswe?  Did  they  buy 
the  land  or  was  it  donated  by  the  munic- 
ipality, county,  or  State? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  will  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  that  the  land  popu- 
larly known  as  Grand  Prairie  Airport 
was  acquired  during  World  War  n  by  the 
Federal  Government  as  a  part  of  the 
U.S.  Navy  program  of  outlining  airfields 
and  was  used  during  the  war  for  military 
purposes  by  the  Government. 

Some  little  time  back  the  Government 
did  deed  to  the  city  of  Grand  Prairie  all 
of  this  property  for  the  purpose  of  using 
it  for  a  municipal  airport,  which  is  what 
it  has  been  used  for.  Since  it  no  longer 
is  usable  as  a  proper  or  safe  municipal 
airport  and  the  need  exists  for  a  better 
and  more  modem  one,  the  property  of 
the  present  site  can  be  sold. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Did  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment purchase  this  land  originally, 
or  was  it  donated?  I  find  nothing  in  the 
report  to  indicate  how  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment originally  acquired  it;  that  is, 
whether  by  purchase  or  donation. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  Iowa  I  do  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  question.  It  occurred 
dviring  World  War  II.  I  would  pre- 
sume— and  this  is  only  a  presumption  on 
my  part — that  the  Federal  Government 
had  purchased  this  land,  although  in 
much  of  that  area  much  property  was 
given  to  the  Federal  Government  for  its 
use  during  the  war. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  I  am  trying  to  do 
is  arrive  at  the  present  fair  market  value 
of  the  127  acres. 


Mr.  WRIGHT.  Of  course,  we  will  not 
know  the  market  value  imtil  it  is  sold, 
but  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  that  the  value  has  been  enhanced 
greatly  since  the  time  when  the  Federal 
Government  was  using  it  as  a  naval  field. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  a  reverter 
clause  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  There  is.  I  would  say 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  May  I  ask  this  ques- 
tion? I  am  interested  in  this  because 
the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  says  the 
land  is  not  surplus.  In  other  words,  ac- 
cording to  the  report,  the  Federal  Avi- 
ation Agency  says  other  agencies  of 
the  Government  have  not  been  asked 
whether  they  want  this  land. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  reply  to  the 
gentleman  that  one  portion  of  this  total 
property,  an  area  consisting  of  some  66 
acres,  is  to  be  given  back  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  use  by  the  Department 
of  the  Army  and  the  Texas  National 
Guard. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Yes.  But  under  present 
law,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, when  land  is  declared  to  be  sur- 
plus to  the  needs  of  the  Government,  is 
supposed  to  contact  other  agencies  and 
departments  of  the  Government.  That 
has  not  been  done  in  this  case  as  I  un- 
derstand it.  Therefore,  the  land  is  not 
surplus  and  has  not  met  this  measure- 
ment or  test  of  availability  to  other 
agencies. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  I  would  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  the  Government  deter- 
mined that  the  highest  and  best  public 
use  for  the  land  was  for  a  public  airp>ort. 
Now,  what  we  are  doing  in  this  bill  is 
simply  transferring  the  location  of  that 
public  airport  from  a  site  where  it  is  no 
longer  suitable  to  a  larger  site  where  it 
will  be  more  suitable,  and  the  same  gov- 
ernmental rights  will  then  apply  to  this 
new  site. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  that  the  House  suspend  the 
niles  and  pass  the  bill.  HJl.  8462. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  (two- 
thirds  having  voted  in  favor  thereof) 
the  rules  were  suspended  and  the  bill 
was  passed. 


RESIGNATION  FROM  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  communication: 

Congress  or  the  United  States, 

House  op  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  26,  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
House  206,  U.S.  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  In  view  of  my  recent 
election  to  the  House  Committee  on  Armed 
Services  and  the  additional  duties  which  I 
have  assumed,  I  hereby  tender  my  resigna- 
tion as  a  member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

It  has  been  a  distinct  pleasure   to  serve 
on  this  Important   committee,  and  I  have 
appreciated  the  opportvmlty. 
Sincerely. 

Richard  S.  Schweiker, 

Member  of  Congress. 

The    SPEAKER.    Without    objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEE 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  privileged  resolution  (H.  Res.  577)  and 
ask  for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  Albert  W.  Johnson,  of  Pennsylvania, 
be.  and  he  Is  hereby  elected  a  member  of 
the  standing  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  on  Ck>vernment  Operations. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 
A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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TO    VITALIZE    THE    RESERVE    OF- 
FICERS'    TRAINING     CORPS 

Mr.  HEBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the  bill 
(H.R.  9124)  to  amend  tiUe  10,  United 
States  Code,  to  vitalize  the  Reserve  Of- 
ficers' Training  Corps  programs  of  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  this 
Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Reserve  Officers' 
Training  Corps  VlUUzatlon  Act  of  1963". 

title  I — policy  and  intent  or  congress 
Sec.  101.  (a)  The  Congress  hereby  affirms 
Its  conviction  that  the  primary  source  of 
conunlssloned  officer  personnel  for  the  reserve 
components  of  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
and  Marine  Corps  shall  continue  to  be  the 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram. Therefore,  this  Act  Is  designed  to 
continue  In  effect  the  four-year  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  program  with 
modifications  that  will  make  the  program 
responsive  to  the  requirements  of  our  stu- 
dents, our  civilian  educational  Institutions, 
our  Army.  Navy.  Air  Force,  and  Marine  Corps, 
and  our  national  security. 

(b)  The  Congress  believes  that  all  com- 
missioned graduates  of  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  program  should  be 
required  to  perform  a  period  of  active  duty 
or  active  duty  for  training  In  the  Army, 
Navy.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps  and  that 
each  year  a  substantial  number  of  these 
graduates  should  be  offered  commissions  In 
the  regular  components  of  those  armed 
forces. 

(c)  The  Congress  believes  that  each  of  the 
military  departments  should  be  authorized 
to  provide  substantial  financial  assistance  to 
specially  selected  students  In  the  four-year 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram so  as  to  enable  the  armed  forces  under 
their  Jiirlsdlctlon  to  satisfy  their  require- 
ments fCH*  highly  qualified  Junior  officers  who 
agree  to  remain  on  active  duty  for  four  or 
more  years. 

(d)  The  Congress  believes  that  the  mili- 
tary and  citizenship  benefits  which  result 
from  providing  a  program  of  military  train- 
ing to  students  at  the  secondary  school  level 
not  only  Justify  a  continuation  of  the  Junior 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  program  but 
require  Its  ultimate  expansion  and  availabil- 
ity to  students  at  all  qualified  schools  as 
provided  In  this  Act. 

title  n — junior  reserve  officers'  training 

CORPS     PROGRAM 

Sec.  201.  Title  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subtitle  A  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  101 : 

"CHAPTER       102. — junior       RESERVE       OFTICERS' 

training    corps 
"Sec. 

"3031.  Junior     Reserve     Officers'     Training 
Corpe. 


"S  2031.  Junior     Reserve     Officers'     Training 

-,  Corps 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  each  mUltary  de- 
partment shall  establish  and  maintain  a 
Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corpe,  or- 
ganized Into  unlta.  at  public  and  private 
secondary  educational  institutions  which  ap- 
ply for  a  unit  and  qualify  imder  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  him.  However,  the  total 
number  of  institutions  in  which  units  may 
be  maintained  by  all  of  the  mUltary  de- 
partments may  not  be  more  than  2,000. 

"(b)  No  unit  may  be  established  or  main- 
tained at  an  Institution  unless — 

"(1)  the  unit  contains  at  least  100  physi- 
cally fit  male  students  who  are  at  least  14 
years  of  age  and  are  citizens  of  the  United 
States;  and 

"(2)  the  InsUtuUon  provides  a  course  of 
military  instruction  of  three  academic  years* 
duration  as  prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned. 

"(c)  The  SecreUry  of  the  mUltary  de- 
partment concerned  shall,  to  support  the 
Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps  pro- 
gram— 

"(1)  detail  noncommissioned  and  commis- 
sioned officers  of  an  armed  force  under  his 
Jurisdiction  to  Institutions  having  units  of 
the  Corps  as  administrators  and  instructors; 

"(2)  provide  necessary  text  materials, 
equipment,  and  uniforms; 

"(3)  establish  mlnlmimi  acceptable  stand- 
ards for  performance  and  achievement  for 
qualified  units;  and 

"(4)  request  from  Congress  necessary  an- 
nual appropriations. 

"(d)  Instead  of,  or  in  addition  to.  detaU- 
Ing  noncommissioned  and  commissioned  of- 
ficers on  active  duty  under  subsection  (c) 
(1).  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may — 

"(1)  authorize  qualified  institutions  to 
employ,  as  administrators  and  Instructors 
In  the  program,  retired  noncommissioned  and 
commissioned  officers,  and  members  of  the 
Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet  Marine  Corps  Re- 
serve, whose  qualifications  are  approved  by 
the  Secretary  and  the  Institution  concerned 
and  who  request  such  emplojrment.  subject 
to  the  following — 

"(A)  retired  members  so  employed  are  en- 
titled to  receive  their  retired  or  retainer 
pay  and  an  additional  amount  of  not  more 
than  the  difference  between  their  retired 
pay  and  the  active  duty  pay  and  allowances 
which  they  would  receive  If  ordered  to  ac- 
tive duty,  and  one-half  of  that  additional 
amount  shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution 
concerned  by  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
department  concerned  from  funds  appro- 
priated for  that  purpose;  and 

"(B)  notwithstanding  any  other  provi- 
sion of  law,  such  a  retired  member  Is  not, 
while  so  employed,  considered  to  be  on  active 
duty  or  inactive  duty  training  for  any  pur- 
pose; or 

"(2)  recall  retired  members  of  an  armed 
force  under  his  Jurisdiction  to  active  duty 
for  instructional  and  administrative  duties 
at  qualified  Institutions,  but  a  member  so 
recalled — 

"(A)  notwithstanding  section  1402(a)  of 
this  title.  Is  entitled,  upon  release  from  that 
active  duty,  to  the  same  retired  or  retainer 
pay  to  which  he  would  be  entitled  had  he 
not  been  recalled  to  active  duty; 

"(B)  Is  entitled  to  the  benefits  of  section 
1402  (b)-(d)  of  this  title,  if  applicable  to 
him;  and 

"(C)  is  not  eounted  In  computing 
strengths  under  any  law." 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  A.  and 
the  chapter  analysts  of  part  HI  of  subtitle 
A,  are  each  amended  by  inserting  the  fol- 
lowing new  item:      | 

'102.  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing   Corps _ 2031". 

•'Sec.  202.  Regulations  implementing  sec- 
tion 2031(a)  of  Utle  10,  United  States  Code, 
shall  be  Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  each  mil- 


itary department  not  later  than  January  1, 
1906. 

title  m — senior  reserve  omcEXS'  trainimg 

CORPS     PROGRAM 

Sec.  801.  TlUe  10,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Subtitle  A  Is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  chapter  after  chapter  102: 

"CHAPTER    103. SENIOR   RESERVE   OrTICERS' 

TRAINING    CORPS 

"Sec. 

"2101.  Definitions. 

"2102.  Establishment. 

"2103.  Eligibility  for  membership. 

"2104.  Advanced  training:  ellglbUty  for. 

"2105.  Advanced  training;  retainer  pay. 

"2106.  Advanced  training;  failure  to  com- 
plete or  to  accept  commission. 

"2107.  Advanced  training;  commission  on 
completion. 

"2108.  Financial  assistance  program  for  spe- 
cially selected  members. 

"2109.  Advanced  standing;  Interruption  of 
training;  delay  In  starting  obligated 
service;  release  from  program. 

"2110.  Field  training;  practice  cruises. 

"2111.  Logistical  support. 

"2112.  Personnel:  administrators  and  in- 
structors. 

"2113.  Limitations  on  numbers  in  the  pro- 
grams. 

"{  2101.  Definitions  i 

"In  this  chapter — 

"(1)  'program'  means  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  of  an  armed  force; 

"(2)  'member  of  the  program'  means  a 
student  who  Is  enrolled  In  the  Senior  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  of  an  armed  force; 
and 

"(3)  'advanced  training'  means  the  train- 
ing and  instruction  offered  In  the  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  to  students  in 
the  third  and  fourth  years  of  a  four-year 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corpe 
course,  or  the  equivalent  period  of  training 
in  an  approved  two-year  Senior  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  course. 
"S  2102.  Establishment 

"(a)  For  the  purp>o6e  of  preparing  selected 
students  for  commissioned  service  in  the 
Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  the 
Secretary  of  each  mUltary  department,  un- 
der regulations  prescribed  by  the  President, 
may  establish  and  maintain  a  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps  program,  organized  into 
one  or  more  units,  at  any  accredited  clvUlan 
educational  Institution  authorized  to  grant 
baccalaureate  degrees,  and  at  any  school 
essentially  military  that  does  not  confer 
baccalaureate  degrees,  upon  the  request  of 
the  authorities  at  that  institution. 

"(b)  No  unit  may  be  established  or  main- 
tained at  an  Institution  unless — 

"  ( 1 )  the  senior  commissioned  officer  of  the 
armed  force  concerned  who  is  assigned  to  the 
program  at  that  institution  is  grlven  the 
academic  rank  of  professor; 

"(2)  the  Institution  fulfills  the  terms  of 
Its  agreement  with  the  Secretary  of  the  mili- 
tary depcu-tment  concerned:  and 

"(3^  the  institution  adopts,  as  a  part  of 
Its  curriculum,  a  foxir-year  course  of  mUltary 
instruction  or  a  two-year  course  of  advanced 
training  in  military  instruction,  or  both, 
which  the  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  prescribes  and  conducts. 

"(c)  At  those  institutions  where  a  unit  of 
the  program  is  established  membership  of 
students  in  the  program  shall  be  elective  or 
compulsory  as  provided  by  State  law  or  the 
authorities  of  the  institution  concerned. 
"i  2103.  Eligibility  for  membership 

"(a)  To  be  eligible  for  membership  in  the 
program  a  person  must  be  a  student  at  an 
institution  where  a  unit  of  the  Senior  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  is  established. 
However,  a  student  at  an  institution  that 
does  not  have  a  unit  of  the  corps  is  eligible, 
if  otherwise  qualified,  to  be  a  member  of  a 
unit  at  another  institution. 


"(b)  Persons  from  foreign  countries  may 
be  enrolled  as  members  of  the  program  when 
their  enrollment  is  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  under 
criteria  approved  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 

"(c)  A  medical,  dental,  pharmacy,  or  vet- 
erinary student  may  be  admitted  to  a  Medi- 
cal. Dental,  Medical  Service,  or  Veterinary 
Corps  unit  of  the  program  for  a  coiirse  of 
training  consisting  of  ninety  hours  of  in- 
struction a  year  for  four  academic  years. 

"(d)  Under  such  conditions  as  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
may  prescribe,  a  medical,  dental,  pharmacy, 
or  veterinary  student  who  is  a  commissioned 
officer  of  a  Reserve  comjxjnent  of  an  armed 
force  may  be  admitted  to  and  trained  in  a 
Medical,  Dental,  Medical  Service,  or  Vet- 
erinary Corps  unit  of  the  program. 
"i  2104.  Advanced  training;  eUgibUity  for 

"(a)  Advanced  training  shall  be  provided 
to  eUglble  members  of  the  program  and,  if 
the  institution  concerned  so  requests,  to 
eligible  applicants  for  membership  in  the 
program,  who  have  two  academic  years  re- 
maining at  such  educational  institution. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  continuation,  or 
initial  enrollment,  in  the  program  for  ad- 
vanced training,  a  person  must — 

"(1)   be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  be  selected  for  advanced  training  un- 
der procedures  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned; 

"(3)  enlist  in  a  Reserve  component  of  an 
armed  force  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
Secretary  of  the  mUltary  department  con- 
cerned for  the  period  prescribed  by  the  Sec- 
retary; 

"(4)  contract,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  if  he  is  a  minor,  with  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned, or  his  designated  representative,  to 
serve  for  the  period  required  by  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(5)  agree  in  writing  that  he  will  accept 
an  appointment,  if  offered,  as  a  commissioned 
officer  in  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force,  or  Ma- 
rine Corps,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that  he 
wiU  serve  in  the  armed  forces  for  the  period 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary;  and 

"(6)   complete  successfully — 

"(A)  the  first  two  years  of  a  four-year 
Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
course;  or 

"(B)  field  training  or  a  practice  crvilse  of 
not  leas  than  six  weeks'  duration  which  is 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  concerned  as  a 
preliminary  requirement  for  admission  to 
the  advanced  course. 

"(c)  A  member  of  the  program  who  is  in- 
eligible under  subsection  (b)  for  advanced 
training  shall  be  released  from  the  program. 

"(d)  This  section  does  not  apply  to  cadeU 
and   midshipmen   appointed    under   section 
2108,  or  foreign  studenta  enrolled  under  sec- 
tion 2103(b) .  of  this  title. 
"{  2105.  Advanced  training;  retainer  pay 

"Except  when  on  active  duty,  a  member 
of  the  program  selected  for  advanced  train- 
ing under  section  2104  of  this  title  is  entitled 
to  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $50  a  month 
beginning  on  the  day  he  starta  advanced 
training  and  ending  upon  the  completion  of 
his  instruction  under  the  program,  but  not 
for  more  than  two  years.  Retainer  pay  un- 
der this  section  may  not  be  considered  finan- 
cial assistance  requiring  additional  service 
within  the  meaning  of  the  third  sentence  of 
section  456(d)(1)  of  tiUe  60.  appendix. 
"5  2106.  Advanced  training;  failure  to  com- 
plete  or  to  accept  commission 

"A  member  of  the  program  who  is  selected 
for  advanced  training  under  section  2104  of 
this  title,  and  who  does  not  completa  the 
course  of  Instruction,  or  who  completes  the 
course  but  declines  to  accept  a  commission 
when  offered,  may  be  ordered  to  active  duty 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  deptutment 
concerned  to  serve  In  his  enlisted  grade  or 
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ntlng  for  such  period  of  time  as  the  Secre- 
tary preacrlbea  but  not  for  more  than  two 
years. 

"i  3107.  Advanced  training;  commission  on 
completion 

"(a)  Upon  satisfactorily  completing  the 
academic  and  military  requirements  of  the 
program  of  advanced  training,  a  member  o( 
the  program  who  was  selected  for  advanced 
training  under  section  2104  of  this  title  may 
be  appointed  as  a  RegxUar  or  Reserve  officer 
in  the  appropriate  armed  force  In  the  grade 
of  second  lieutenant  or  ensign,  even  though 
he  Is  under  21  jrears  of  age. 

"(b)  The  date  of  rank  of  officers  appointed 
under  this  section  in  May  or  June  of  any  year 
Is  the  date  of  graduation  of  cadets  or  mid- 
shipmen from  the  Military  Academy,  the 
Naval  Academy,  or  the  Air  Force  Academy,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  that  year.  The  Secretary 
of  the  military  department  concerned  shall 
establish  the  date  of  rank  of  all  other  officers 
appointed  under  this  section. 

"(c)  In  computing  length  of  service  for 
any  purpose,  an  officer  appointed  under  this 
section  may  not  be  credited  with  enlisted 
service  for  the  period  covered  by  his  ad- 
vanced training. 

"I  2108.  Financial  assistance  program  for 
specially  selected  members 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  appoint  as  a  cadet  or 
midshipman,  as  appropriate,  in  the  Reserve 
of  an  armed  force  under  his  jurisdiction  any 
eligible  member  of  the  program  who  will 
be  under  25  years  of  age  on  June  30  of  the 
calendar  year  in  which  he  is  eligible  under 
this  section  for  appointment  as  an  ensign  In 
the  Navy  or  as  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Army.  Air  Force,  or  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case 
may  be.  However,  a  member  whose  enroll- 
ment In  the  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps 
program  contemplates  less  than  four  years 
of  participation  In  the  program  may  not 
be  appointed  a  cadet  or  midshipman  under 
this  section,  or  receive  any  financial  assist- 
ance authorized  by  this  title. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  for  appointment  as  a 
cadet  or  midshipman  under  this  section  a 
member  must — 

"(1)   be  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

"(2)  be  specially  selected  for  the  financial 
•aslstance  program  under  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned; 

"(3)  enlist  in  the  Reserve  component  of 
the  armed  force  in  which  he  Is  appointed  as 
a  cadet  or  midshipman  for  the  period  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned; 

"(4)  contract,  with  the  consent  of  his 
parent  or  guardian  if  he  Is  a  minor,  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  military  department 
concerned,  or  his  designated  representative, 
to  s^ve  for  the  period  required  by  the  pro- 
gram; 

"(5)  agree  in  writing  that  he  will  accept 
an  appointment.  If  offered,  as  a  commis- 
sioned officer  In  the  Army,  Navy,  Air  Force, 
or  Marine  Corps,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  that. 
U  he  Is  commissioned  as  a  regular  officer  and 
his  regular  commission  Is  terminated  before 
the  sixth  anniversary  of  his  date  of  rank,  he 
will  accept  an  appointment.  If  offered.  In 
the  Reserve  component  of  that  armed  force 
and  not  resign  before  that  anniversary;  and 

"(6)  agree  in  writing  to  serve  on  active 
duty  for  four  or  more  years. 

"(c)  Except  when  on  active  duty,  a  cadet 
or  midshipman  appointed  under  this  section 
is  entitled  to  retainer  pay  at  the  rate  of  $50 
a  month  beginning  on  the  day  he  starts  his 
first  term  of  college  work  under  this  section 
and  ending  upon  the  completion  of  his  in- 
struction under  this  section,  but  not  for 
more  than  four  years. 

"(d)  A  cadet  or  midshipman  appointed 
under  thU  section  is  entitled  to  the  same 
allowances  as  are  provided  for  cadets  and 
midshipmen  at  the  Biillltary.  Naval,  and  Air 
Force  Academies  for — 


"(1)  initial  travel  to  the  educational  In- 
stitution in  which  matriculated: 

"(2)  travel  while  under  onten;  and 

"(3)  travel  on  discharge. 
However,  no  allowance  for  travel  on  dis- 
charge may  be  paid  to  a  discharged  cadet  or 
midshipman  who  continues  his  scholastic 
instruction  at  the  same  educational  institu- 
tion. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  all  expenses  in  his  department  of  ad- 
ministering the  financial  assistance  pro- 
gram under  this  section.  Including  tuition, 
fees,    books,    and    laboratory   expenses. 

"(f)  Upon  satisfactorily  completing  the 
academic  and  military  requirements  of  the 
four-year  program,  a  cadet  or  midshipman 
may  be  appointed  as  a  regular  or  reserve  of- 
ficer in  the  appropriate  armed  force  in  the 
grade  of  second  lieutenant  or  ensign,  even 
though  he  is  under  21  years  of  age. 

"(g)  The  date  of  rank  of  officers  appointed 
under  this  section  in  May  or  June  of  any 
year  is  the  date  of  graduation  of  cadets  or 
midshipmen  from  the  Military  Academy,  the 
Naval  Academy,  or  the  Air  Force  Academy,  as 
the  case  may  be,  in  that  year.  The  Secre- 
tary of  the  military  department  concerned 
shall  establish  the  date  of  rank  of  all  other 
officers  appointed  under  this  section. 

"(h)  A  cadet  or  midshipman  who  docs  not 
complete  the  four-year  covirse  of  Instruction, 
or  who  completes  the  coiu-se  but  declines  to 
accept  a  commission  when  offered,  may  be 
ordered  to  active  duty  by  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  to  serve 
In  his  enlisted  grade  or  rating  for  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  prescribes 
but  not  for  more  than  four  years. 

"(1)  In  computing  length  of  service  for 
any  purpose,  an  officer  appointed  vmder  this 
section  may  not  be  credited  with  service 
either  as  a  cadet  or  midshipman  or  concur- 
rent enlisted  service. 

"i  2109.  Advanced  standing:  interruption  of 
training;  delay  in  starting  obli- 
gated service;  release  from  pro- 
gram 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  give  to  any  enllvted 
member  of  an  armed  force  under  his  Jurts- 
dictlon,  or  any  person  who  has  served  on  ac- 
tive duty  in  any  armed  force,  such  advanced 
standing  In  the  program  as  may  be  Justified 
by   his  education  and  training. 

"(b)  In  determining  a  member's  eligibility 
for  advanced  training,  the  Secretary  of  the 
military  def>artment  concerned  may  credit 
him  with  any  military  training  that  Is  sub- 
stantially equivalent  In  kind  to  that  pre- 
scribed for  admission  to  advanced  training 
and  was  received  while  he  was  taking  a 
course  of  instruction  in  a  program  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  another  armed  force  or  while 
he  was  on  active  duty  in  the  armed  forces. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  excuse  from  a  portion 
of  the  prescribed  course  of  military  instruc- 
tion, including  field  training  and  practice 
cruises,  any  person  found  qualified  on  the 
basis  of  his  previous  education,  military  ex- 
perience, or  both.  A  person  accepted  for  ad- 
vanced training  under  section  2104  of  this 
title  may  be  allowed  to  delay  the  start  of 
that  training  and  to  Interrupt  It  If,  undM* 
the  rules  of  the  institution,  there  will  be 
time  enough,  after  any  delay  or  interrup- 
tion and  before  graduation,  for  him  to  com- 
plete the  advanced  training. 

"(d)  A  person  may  become  or  remain  a 
member  of  the  program  after  receiving  a 
baccalaureate  degree  or  completing  pre-pro- 
fessional  studies  if  be  has  not  completed  the 
course  of  military  Instruction  or  all  field 
training  or  practice  cruises  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  military  department  con- 
cerned. If  a  member  of  the  program  has 
been  accepted  for  resident  graduate  or  pro- 
fessional study,  the  Secretary  of  the  military 
dej>artment  concerned  may  delay  the  com- 


mencement of  that  member's  obligated  pe- 
riod of  active  duty  until  the  member  has 
completed  that  study. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may,  when  he  considers  that 
the  Interest  of  the  Service  so  requires,  release 
any  person  from  the  program  and  discharge 
him  from  his  armed  force. 

"I  2110.  Field  training;  practice  cruises 

"(a)  For  the  further  practical  Instruction 
of  members  of  the  program,  the  Secretary  of 
the  military  department  concerned  may  pre- 
scribe and  conduct  field  training  and  prac- 
tice cruises  (other  than  field  training  and 
practice  cruises  prescribed  under  section 
2104(b)(6))  of  this  title  which  members 
must  complete  before  they  are  commissioned . 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may — 

"(1)  transport  members  of  the  program  to 
and  from  the  places  designated  for  field 
training  or  practice  cruises  and  furnish  them 
subsistence  while  traveling  to  and  from  those 
places,  or.  Instead  of  furnishing  them  trans- 
portation and  subsistence,  pay  them  a  travel 
allowance  at  the  rate  prescribed  for  cadets 
and  midshipmen  at  the  Military,  Naval,  and 
Air  Force  Academies  for  travel  by  the  short- 
est usually  traveled  route  from  the  places 
from  which  they  are  authorized  to  proceed 
to  the  place  designated  for  the  training  or 
cruise  and  return,  and  pay  the  allowance  for 
the  return  trip  in  advance; 

"(2)  furnish  medical  attendance  and  sup- 
plies to  members  of  the  program  while  at- 
tending field  training  and  practice  cruises, 
and  admit  them  to  military  hospitals; 

"(3)  furnish  subsistence,  imlform  cloth- 
ing, and  equipment  to  members  of  the  pro- 
gram while  attending  field  training  or  prac- 
tice cruises  or.  Instead  of  fiu-nlshing  uniform 
clothing,  pay  them  allowances  at  such  rates 
as  he  may  prescribe; 

"(4)  use  any  member  of  an  armed  force, 
or  any  employee  of  the  department,  under 
his  Jurisdiction,  and  such  property  of  the 
United  States  as  he  considers  necessary,  for 
the  training  and  administration  of  members 
of  the  program  at  the  places  designated  for 
training   or  practice  cruises. 

"(c)  A  member  of  the  program  is  entitled, 
while  he  Is  attending  field  training  or  prac- 
tice criilsee.  to  pay  at  the  rate  prescribed  for 
cadets  and  midshipmen  at  the  Military,  Na- 
val, and  Air  Force  Academies.  An  applicant 
for  membership  who  Is  attending  field  train- 
ing or  practice  cruises  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirement in  section  2104(b)  (6)  o*  thU  title 
for  admission  to  advanced  training  Is  enti- 
tled, while  so  attending,  to  pay  at  the  rate 
prescribed  for  enllated  members  of  the 
armed  forces  in  pay  grade  E-1  (under  4 
months*  service). 
"12111.  Logistical  support 

"(a)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  issue  to  institutions 
having  units  of  the  program,  or  to  the  officers 
of  the  armed  force  concerned  who  are  desig- 
nated as  accountable  or  responsible  for  such 
property — 

"(1)  supplies,  means  of  transportation  In- 
cluding aircraft,  arms  and  ammunition,  and 
military  textbooks  and  educational  mate- 
rials;   and 

"(2)  uniform  clothing,  except  that  he  may 
pay  monetary  allowances  for  uniform  cloth- 
ing at  such  rate  as  he  may  prescribe. 

"(b)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may  provide,  or  con- 
tract with  civilian  fijrlng  or  aviation  schools 
or  educational  institutions  to  provide,  the 
personnel,  aircraft,  supplies,  facilities,  serv- 
ices, and  instruction  necessary  for  flight  in- 
struction and  orientation  for  properly  desig- 
nated members  of  the  program.  The 
Secretary  of  each  military  department  shall 
report  to  Congress  in  January  of  each  year 
on  the  progress  of  the  flight  instruction 
program. 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  transport  members  of, 
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and  designated  applicants  for  membership 
in.  the  program  to  and  from  installations 
when  it  is  necessary  for  thMn  to  luidergo 
medical  or  other  examinations  or  for  the 
purpose  of  making  visits  of  observation.  He 
may  also  furnish  them  subsistence,  quarters, 
and  necessary  medical  care.  Including  hos- 
pitalization, while  they  are  at.  or  traveling 
to  or  from,  such  an  Installation. 

"(d)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  de- 
partment concerned  may  authorize  members 
of.  and  designated  applicants  for  member- 
ship in.  the  program  to  participate  in  aerial 
flights  in  military  aircraft  and  in  indoctrina- 
tion cruises  in  ships  of  the  Navy. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  may  authorize  such  expend- 
itures as  he  considers  necessary  for  the  effi- 
cient   maintenance    of    the    program. 

"(f)  The  Secretary  of  the  military  depart- 
ment concerned  shall  require,  from  each  in- 
stitution to  which  property  is  issued  under 
subsection  ( a ) .  a  bond  or  other  indemnity 
in  such  amount  aa  he  considers  adequate, 
but  not  less  than  $6,000.  for  the  care  and 
safekeeping  of  all  proi>erty  so  issued  except 
uniforms,  expendable  articles,  and  supplies 
expended  in  operation,  maintenance,  and 
instruction.  The  Secretary  may  acc^t  a 
bond  without  surety  if  the  Institution  to 
which  the  property  is  Issued  furnishes  to  him 
satisfactory  evidence  of  its  financial  respon- 
sibility. 

"12112.  Personnel;  administrators  and  in- 
structors 
"The  Secretary  of  the  military  depcu-tment 
concerned  may  detail  regulsu"  or  reserve 
members  of  an  armed  force  under  his  Juris- 
diction (including  retired  members  and 
members  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  and  Fleet 
Marine  Corps  Reserve  recalled  to  active  duty 
with  their  consent)  for  Instructional  and  ad- 
ministrative duties  at  educational  institu- 
tions where  units  of  the  program  are  main- 
tained. Notwithstanding  section  1402(a)  of 
this  title,  a  member  recalled  to  active  duty 
for  duty  under  this  section  Is  entitled,  upon 
release  from  that  active  duty,  to  the  same 
retired  or  retainer  pay  to  which  he  would  be 
entitled  had  he  not  been  recalled  to  active 
duty.  However,  such  a  member  Is  entitled  to 
the  benefits  of  section  1402(b) -(d)  of  this 
title,  if  applicable  to  him.  Retired  members 
recalled  to  active  duty  in  connection  with 
the  program  will  not  be  counted  In  comput- 
ing strengths  under  any  law. 

"{  2113.  Limitations  on  numbers  in  the  pro- 
gi*am 

"Not  more  than  the  following  numbers  of 
cadets    and    midshipmen    i^polnted    under 
section  2108  of  this  title  may  be  in  the  finan- 
cial assistance  programs  at  any  one  time: 
•    "Army  program:  8.(K>0. 

"Navy  program:  8,000. 

"Air  Force  program:  8.000." 

(2)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  A.  and 
the  chapter  analysis  of  part  HI  of  subtitle 
A.  are  each  amended  by  Inserting  the  follow- 
ing new  item: 

"103.     Senior  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing   Corps 2101". 

TTTLB        IV — CONFOUCINO        AMENDICXNT8       AKD 
KSPXALS 

Sec.  401.  "nUe  10.  United  States  Code.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

(1)  Section  1475(a)  (4)  Is  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  thereof  the  words  "any  appli- 
cant for  membership  in  the  reserve  officers' 
training  cor{>s  who  dies  while  attending 
field  training  or  practice  cruises  under  sec- 
tion 2104(b)(6)  of  this  tlUe  or  while  per- 
forming authorized  travel  to  and  from  the 
place  where  the  training  or  cruise  is  con- 
ducted; or". 

(2)  Section  1478(a)(4)   la  amended— 
(A)    by  striking  out  "secUon  4385(c)    or 

9385(c)"  and  inserting  In  place  thereof  "the 
first  sentence  of  section  ailO(c)";   and 


(B)  by  adding  the  following  sentence  at 
the  end  thereof;  "A  person  covered  by  sec- 
tion 1476(a)  (4)  of  this  title  who  dies  whUe 
attending  field  training  or  practice  cruises 
under  section  2104(b)  (6)  of  this  title  or 
while  traveling  directly  to  or  from  the  place 
where  the  training  or  cruise  is  conducted  is 
considered  to  have  been  entitled,  on  the  date 
of  his  death,  to  the  pay  prescribed  by  the 
second  sentence  of  section  2110(c)  of  this 
tlUe." 

(3)  Section  1481(a)(4)  is  amended  by 
striking  out  the  words  "of  the  Army  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps.  Naval  Reserve  Offi- 
cers' Training  Corps,  or  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps"  and  inserting  the 
words  ".  or  applicant  for  membership  in,  a 
reserve  officers'  training  corps"  in  place 
thereof. 

(4)  Section  3201  is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  the  words  "in  a  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  or"  after  the  word 
"members"  in  clause  (5)  of  subsection  (a); 
and 

(B)  by  inserting  the  words  "in  a  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  or"  after  the  word 
"members"  in  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b). 

(5)  Section  3355  is  repealed. 

(6)  The  analysis  of  chapter  337  is  amend- 
ed by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"3355.  Conunlssioned  officers;  Army  Reserve: 
appointment;    R.O.T.C.   graduates." 

(7)  Section  3540  Is  repealed. 

(8)  The  analysis  of  chapter  343  is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  item: 

"3540.  Educational  Institutions:  detail  of 
members  of  regular  or  reserve  com- 
ponents as  professors  and  Instruc- 
tors In  military  science  and  tactics." 

( 9 )  Chapter  406  is  repealed. 

(10)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  B, 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  sub- 
title B.  are  each  amended  by  striking  out 
the  following  item : 

"406.  Reserve  Officers'  Training  Corps.  4381". 

(11)  Section  5404(b)   is  amended — 

(A)  by  inserting  "and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (3) ; 

(B)  by  striking  out  ";  and"  at  the  end  of 
clause  (4)  and  inserting  a  period  In  place 
thereof;  and 

(C)  by  striking  out  clause  (5) . 

(12)  Section  5504(h)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing   out    "6673,    0904,    6906"    and    Inserting 

"2107.  2108,  5573"  in  place  thereof. 

(13)  Chapter  541  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  striking  out  the  following  Item  In 
the  analysis : 

"5652b.  Regular  Navy:  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  originally  appointed  as  en- 
signs under  section  5573,  6904,  6906, 
or  6909  of  this  title." 

and  Inserting   the  following   item  in  place 

thereof: 

"5652b.  Regular  Navy:  lieutenants  (Junior 
grade)  originally  appointed  as  en- 
signs under  section  2107,  2108, 
6578.  or  6909  of  this  title.";   and" 

(B)  by  striking  out  from  the  catchllne 
and  the  text  of  section  5662b  "6673,  6904. 
6906"  and  Inserting  "2107,  2106,  6673"  in 
place  thereof. 

(14)  SecUon  6023(a)  Is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  cla\ise  (2)  and  renumbering  clause 
(3)  asclatise"(2)". 

(16)  Section  6387(a)  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  "6904,  6906,"  and  InserUng  "2107, 
2108."  in  place  thereof. 

(16)  Chapter  601  is  amended  by  repealing 
sections  6901.  6902.  6903.  6904,  6905.  6906, 
6908,  and  6910. 

(17)  The  analysis  of  chapter  601  is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Item : 

"6001.  Naval  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps:  administration. 

"0003.  Transfer  of  graduates  of  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  to 
Regular  Navy. 


"6003.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
administration;  qualifications  for 
enrollment. 

"6904.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
members  enrolled  from  Naval  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps;  ap- 
pointment as  midshipmen;  pay;  al- 
lowances;   commissioning. 

"6905.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
members  enrolled  as  naval  aviation 
officer  candidates;  Instruction;  pay; 
allowances. 

"6906.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
naval  aviation  candidates;  appoint- 
ment as  midshipmen;  fiight  train- 
ing; appointment  as  ensigns. 

"6908.  Officer  candidate  training  program: 
naval  aviators;  retention  or  transfer 
to  Reserve. 

••*  •  •  •  •  • 

"6910.  Payment  of  expenses." 

(18)  Section  8201  Is  amended — 

(A)  by  Inserting  the  words  "in  a  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  or"  after  the  word 
"members"  In  clause  (6)  or  subsection  (a); 
and 

(B)  by  Inserting  the  words  "In  a  reserve 
officers'  training  corps  or"  after  the  word 
"members"  in  clause  (4)  of  subsection  (b). 

(19)  Section  8355  is   repealed. 

(20)  The     analysis     of     chapter     837     is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Item : 
"8355.  Conunlssioned  officers;   Air  Force  Re- 
serve:   appointment;    A  J".   R.O.T.C. 
graduates." 

(21)  Section  8540  is  repealed. 

(22)  The  analysis  of  chapter  843  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  the  following  Item : 
"8540.  Educational     Institutions:     detail    of 

members  of  regular  or  reserve  com- 
ponents as  professors  and  Instruc- 
tors In  air  science  and  tactics." 

(23)  Chapter  905  is  repealed. 

(24)  The  chapter  analysis  of  subtitle  D, 
and  the  chapter  analysis  of  part  III  of  sub- 
title D.  are  each  amended  by  striking  out  the 
following  Item : 

"006.  Air  Force  Reserve  Officers'  Train- 
ing Corps 9381". 

Sec.  402.  Title  37,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  as  follows : 

( 1 )  Section  209  is  repealed. 

(2)  Section  415  is  amended  by  striking 
out  the  words  "a  reserve  officer  of  armed 
force  or  an  officer  of  the  Army,  or  the  Air 
Force,  without  specification  of  component," 
and  Inserting  in  place  thereof  the  words  "a 
reserve  officer  of  an  armed  force,  an  officer  of 
the  Army  or  the  Air  Force  without  specifi- 
cation of  component,  or  a  regular  officer  of 
an  armed  force  appointed  under  section  3107 
or  2108  of  title  10  ". 

(3)  Section  423  is  amended  by  repealing 
subsections  (c)  and  (d) . 

(4)  The  analysis  of  chapter  3  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  Item: 

"209.  Members  of  naval  officer  candidate 
programs." 

Sxc.  403.  Section  4  of  the  Act  of  August  1. 
1956,  chapter  830  (5  U.S.C.  803),  U  amended 
as  follows: 

(1)  Subsection  (a)  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  The  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  (ch.  458,  39  Stat.  742),  as  amended 
(6  VB.C.  761-703) .  applies  in  the  case  of  the 
disability  or  death  of  the  following  members 
and  appUcanta  for  membership  in  the  Re- 
serve Officers'  Training  Corps  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Air  Force: 

"(1)  Any  member  or  applicant  for  mem- 
bership who  suffers  disability  or  death  from 
an  injury  Incurred  In  line  of  duty  while  en- 
gaged in  a  flight  or  in  fiight  instructiOD  un- 
der chapter  103  of  title  10;  or 

"(2)  Any  member  or  applicant  for  mem- 
bership who  suffers  disability  or  death  from 
an  Injury  inctured  in  line  of  duty  while  per- 
forming  authorised  travel   to  or  from,   or 
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while  attending,  field  training  or  a  practice 
crulM  under  cliapter  103  of  title  10. 
For  the  purpose*  of  this  section,  an  Injury 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  incurred  in 
line  of  duty  only  if  it  Is  the  proximate  result 
of  the  performance  of  military  training  by 
the  member  concerned,  or  of  his  travel  to  or 
from  that  military  training,  during  the  pe- 
riods of  time  indicated  in  clause  (2).  Any 
member  or  applicant  for  membership  who 
contracts  a  disease  or  illness  which  is  the 
proximate  result  of  the  performance  of 
training  during  the  periods  of  time  Indicated 
In  clause  (2)  shall  be  considered  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section  to  have  been  Injured  in 
line  of  duty  during  that  period." 

(2)  The  last  sentence  of  subsection  (d) 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows:  "However, 
reimbursement  may  not  be  made  for  any 
hospitalization  or  medical  or  surgical  care 
provided  a  person  while  attending  field 
training  or  a  practice  cruise  under  chapter 
103  of  tlUe  10." 
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Sic.  501.  All  payments  made  and  supplies 
issued  under  secUons  9386-9387  of  tiUe  10. 
United  States  Code,  in  connection  with  the 
training  of  a  person  at  an  Air  Force  Reserve 
Officers'  Training  Corps  unit  while  he  was  a 
student  at  a  civil  educational  Institution 
where  a  xuUt  of  the  corps  was  not  estab- 
lished, are  hereby  validated. 

Sec.  602.  If  a  part  of  this  Act  is  invalid,  all 
valid  parts  that  are  severable  from  the  in- 
valid part  remain  In  effect.  If  a  part  of  this 
Act  is  invalid  in  one  or  more  of  its  applica- 
tions, the  pcu^  remains  In  effect  in  all  valid 
applications  that  are  severable  from  the  in- 
valid applleatians. 

Sec.  608.  This  Act  becomes  effective  on  en- 
actment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  demand  a 
second. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  is  not  opposed 
to  the  bill.  I  am  opposed  to  the  bill  and 
I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
opposed  to  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  STRATTON.     I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman 
qualifies.  Without  objection,  a  second 
will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
legislation  comes  to  the  House  as  a  re- 
sult of  an  extensive  study  by  a  subcwn- 
mlttee  of  the  Committee  on  Armed 
Services. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  310] 
Andrews,  Betts  Brock 

N.Dale .  Boiling  Brown,  Calif. 

Aahbrook  Bolton,  Brown,  Ohio 

Ashley  OUver  P.  Buckley 

Bennett,  Mich.  Bonner  OahlU 


Casey 

Jennings 

Pudnski 

CeUer 

Jensen 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Chelf 

Johanaen 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Colmer 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Robison 

Corbett 

Keith 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Daddario 

Kelly 

Roosevelt 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Keogh 

Rxunsfald 

Devlne 

Klibxim 

St.  Onge 

Dom 

Kluczynski 

Schenck 

Dowdy 

Landrum 

Schwengel 

Dulskl 

Lennon 

Shelley 

Dwyer 

Lesinskl 

Sheppard 

Farbsteln 

Lindsay 

Shipley 

Pino 

Loos,  La. 

Slbal 

Fogarty 

McDowell 

SUies 

Frellngbuysen 

McLoekey 

Slier 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

MallUard 

Smith.  Calif. 

Fuqua 

Martin,  Mass. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Gary 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Staebler 

Gibbons 

Matsunaga 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Glenn 

Matthews 

Thompson.  Tex 

Goodling 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Thornberry 

Orabowski 

MlUiken 

Trimble 

Gray 

Mills 

Tuten 

Hall 

Mosher 

Van  Pelt 

Hanna 

Moss 

Watson 

Harris 

Murphy.  NY. 

Whltten 

Harrison 

Murray 

Wldnall 

Harsha 

O'Brien,  Dl. 

Wilson. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Ctiarles  H. 

Hoeven 

OsterUg 

Wlnst^ul 

Holland 

Passman 

Ichord 

PoweU 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall.  322 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


RESERVE  OFFICERS'  TRAINING 
CORPS  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the    gentleman    from    Louisiana     [Mr. 

HiBERT] . 

Mr.  Hl^ERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  most  important,  if  not  the  most  im- 
portant, piece  of  legislation  that  this 
body  has  been  called  on  to  pass  Judg- 
ment upon.  This  is  the  ROTC  program 
of  our  country,  the  program  which  pro- 
vides oflScers  to  our  three  branches  of  the 
military  services.  It  supplements  and 
augments  the  cadre  of  officers  supplied 
by  the  three  Academies — the  Naval 
Academy,  the  Military  Academy,  and  the 
Air  Force  Academy. 

In  approaching  this  problem,  the  com- 
mittee started  from  scratch.  By  that  I 
mean  it  just  forgot  everything  that  had 
been  introduced,  took  a  piece  of  paper 
and  started  first  of  all  by  repealing  all 
the  laws  on  the  subject  matter  and  then 
bringing  into  consonance  and  uniformity 
a  unified  and  uniform  ROTC  program. 

The  program  touches  the  home  of 
everybody  in  the  United  States  and 
affects  in  particular  the  young  men  in 
those  homes.  It  provides  a  plan  where- 
by the  young  man  in  high  school  can 
participate  in  a  training  program  which 
will  have  him  put  in  the  position  of  be- 
ing exposed  to  recognition  of  authority, 
recognition  of  discipline,  and,  most  Im- 
portant of  all,  the  recognition  of  his 
own  country.  It  starts  the  yovmgster  at 
an  early  age  to  appreciate  America.  It 
then  moves  him  into  the  universities  and 
colleges  of  the  coimtry  and  allows  him 
two  or  three  programs  of  his  own  selec- 
tion and  choice  whereby  the  basic  fomi- 
dation  is  a  4-year  officer  training  pro- 
gram.   What  the  program  does  is  this: 


First,  it  provides  for  the  continuation 
and  expansion  of  the  Junior  ROTC 
program: 

Second.  It  provides  for  the  continua- 
tion of  the  4 -year  senior  ROTC  program 
along  with  the  establishment  of  an  op- 
ticmal  2-year  senior  program:  and 

Third,  it  authorizes  each  of  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  selected  students  in  the  4- 
year  senior  ROTC  program  so  as  to  en- 
able the  departments  to  satisfy  their 
requirements  for  career  personnel. 

BACKCaOUNO 

As  Members  of  the  House  will  recall, 
early  this  spring,  the  E)epartment  of  De- 
fense announced  that  it  planned  to  with- 
draw its  support  of  the  Junior  ROTC 
program  at  the  conclusion  of  fiscal  year 
1963. 

This  action  would  have,  if  left  im- 
chsmged,  sounded  the  death  knell  for  the 
Jimior  ROTC  program  at  255  schools 
throughout  the  country. 

Many  Members  of  Congress  protested 
this  action,  and  legislation  was  intro- 
duced to  not  only  require  the  continua- 
tion of  the  junior  ROTC  program,  but 
also  to  require  Its  availability  to  other 
schools  who  desired  to  incorporate  the 
program  in  their  curriculum. 

The  bills  designed  to  accomplish  this 
objective  were  H.R.  4444  and  H.R.  4427. 

A  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services  initiated  hearings  on 
these  bills  early  this  spring.  However, 
after  2  days  of  hearings,  further  deliber- 
ations on  these  bills  were  postponed 
when  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  Defense  requested  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  full-scale  study  of  the  need  for 
this  program.  At  the  same  time,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Department  assured 
the  subcommittee  that  support  of  the 
Junior  ROTC  program  would  be  con- 
tinued through  fiscal  year  1964. 

Subsequently,  the  Department  trans- 
mitted to  the  Congress  a  legislative  rec- 
ommendation proposing  substantial 
changes  to  the  senior  ROTC  program. 

The  legislative  recommendations  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  relating  to 
the  senior  program  were  Incorporated 
with  the  proix)sed  changes  to  the  junior 
ROTC  program  embodied  in  H.R.  4444 
and  H.R.  4427,  and  introduced  as  H.R. 
8130. 

Testimony  was  received  from  repre- 
sentatives of  all  military  departments, 
representatives  from  the  field  of  educa- 
tion, representatives  of  various  veterans' 
groups  and  service  associations.  Members 
of  Congress,  and  other  individuals  inter- 
ested in  the  ROTC  program. 

As  a  consequence  of  these  extensive 
hearings,  the  subcommittee  rewrote  the 
departmental  proposal  and  Introduced 
It  as  HH.  9124. 

The  bill  was  unanimously  approved  by 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

PKINCIPAL   rZATiniES   OF   H.K.    9194 

The  principal  features  of  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  subcommittee  are  as 
follows: 

1.  iNTXNT  or  coNcaiaa 

Since  the  bill  represents  a  completely 
new  provision  of  law  providing  the  basis 
for  a  revised  and  modernized  Junior  and 
senior  ROTC  program,  the  committee 
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considered  it  appropriate  to  include  in 
the  bill  as  title  I  a  general  statement 
concerning  the  policy  and  Intent  of  Con- 
gress in  respect  to  the  ROTC  program. 
This  statement,  among  other  things,  re- 
iterates congressional  support  of  the 
basic  4-year  senior  ROTC  program.  In 
addition,  the  statement  reflects  the  in- 
tent of  Congress  that  all  commissioned 
graduates  of  the  senior  ROTC  program 
be  required  to  serve  on  active  duty  or  ac- 
tive duty  for  training  in  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Finally,  the  statement  reflects  the  de- 
sire of  the  Congress  to  not  only  continue 
the  Junior  Reserve  Officers'  Training 
Corps  program  but  require  its  ultimate 
expansion  and  availability  to  students  at 
all  qualified  schools  throughout  the 
country. 

a.    UMXrORM    AUTHOBTTT    FOB    A' ^     BKPARTMXNTS 

The  bill  provides  for  the  repeal  of  all 
existing  authority  relating  to  both  the 
Junior  and  senior  ROTC  programs  for 
each  of  the  military  departments  and 
substitutes  a  single  new  provision  of  law 
which  consolidates  this  authority,  as 
modified,  into  one  section  of  the  United 
States  Code  which  will  I4>ply  uniformly 
to  all  the  service  departments. 

3.   EXPANSION  or  JXTNIOB  ROTC 

The  bill  would  provide  new  statutory 
authority  for  the  operation  and  expem- 
sion  of  the  junior  ROTC  program.  In 
accordance  with  the  request  of  the  De- 
partment, the  subcommittee  proposal 
would  permit  the  Department  to  conduct 
various  pilot  programs  to  develop  a  more 
economical  means  of  providing  support 
for  the  Junior  ROTC  program.  This 
support  would  Include  the  possible  use  of 
retired  personnel  to  operate  the  program. 
However,  In  any  event,  this  experimenta- 
tion must  be  completed  not  later  than 
January  1,  1966,  at  which  time  the  de- 
partments would  be  required  to  issue  reg- 
ulations which  would  permit  qualified 
schools  to  become  eligible  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  junior  ROTC  units.  The 
legislation  provides  an  expansion  of  the 
program  from  the  present  254  up  to  a 
maximum  of  possibly  as  many  as  2,000. 

Although  It  would  be  Impossible  to  esti- 
mate with  complete  accuracy  the  ulti- 
mate cost  of  this  program,  the  ad  hoc 
committee  established  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  which  reviewed  the  pro- 
gram as  proposed  in  H.R.  4444  and  pro- 
posed also  in  this  legislation,  estimated 
the  total  cost  of  this  program  when  fully 
implemented  at  less  than  $25  million  per 
year.  This  figure  was  based  upon  an 
anticipated  participation  in  the  program 
by  1.200  schools  throughout  the  coun- 
try. The  present  program  includes  254 
schools  at  an  estimated  cost  of  approxi- 
mately $5  million. 

4.    OPnONAL   2-TSAR  SSNTOR   «OTC  PSOeRAlC 

The  bill  would  reassert  the  conviction 
of  the  Congress  that  the  senior  ROTC 
program  should  continue  to  be  a  4-year 
program.  However,  the  program  would 
be  modernized  by  permitting  those  insti- 
tutions who  prefer  a  2-year  oncampus 
program  to  establish  such  a  program 
providing  that,  as  a  condition  precedent 
for  entrance  into  such  a  program,  stu- 
dents will  be  required  to  successfully 
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complete  a  6-  to  8-week  summer  period 
of  military  training.  This  training  pe- 
riod to  be  performed  In  the  simulated 
grade  of  private — E-1 — at  $78  per  month, 
will  serve  as  a  substitute  for  the  first  2 
years  of  ROTC  training — basic  course. 

Unlike  the  departmental  proposal,  use 
of  the  2-year  optional  ROTC  program 
will  not  force  an  institution  to  abandon 
the  4-year  program.  Thus,  for  example, 
colleges  with  a  traditional  4-year  ROTC 
program  will  now  be  in  a  position  to  ac- 
cept junior  college  transferees  without 
prior  ROTC  training  and  permit  their 
participation  in  advance  ROTC  training 
with  an  ow>ortunity  for  a  Reserve  com- 
mission.   This  cannot  be  done  today. 

In  short,  the  availability  of  the  2-year 
ROTC  program  will  permit  all  college 
students  an  opportunity  to  enter  ROTC 
training  as  late  as  the  completion  of 
their  sophomore  year  of  college.  The 
6 -year  ROTC  course  at  military  schools 
would  also  continue  to  be  authorized 
under  UH.  9124. 

5.   riMANCIAL   ASSISTANCE   TO   STUDENTS    IN   THE 
4-TEAR    HOTC    PROGRAM 

The  bill  would  authorize  all  the  mili- 
tary departments  to  provide  scholarship 
assistance  to  students  in  the  4-year 
ROTC  program  in  order  to  satisfy  spe- 
cial long-term  service  requirements  for 
career-type  officers.  This  scholarship 
program  could  consist  of  a  maximum  of 
4  years  or  a  minimum  of  1-year  scholar- 
ship assistance,  or  any  figure  in  between. 

This  authority,  for  practical  purposes, 
would  be  identical  to  that  presently  pro- 
vided to  the  Navy  alone. 

The  use  of  this  authority  would  be 
permissive  but  could  in  no  event  exceed 
stated  statutory  ceiling  of  8,000  students 
for  the  Army,  8,000  for  the  Navy,  and 
8.000  for  the  Air  Force. 

This  differs  from  the  departmental 
proposal  by  providing  a  uniform  scholar- 
ship assistance  program  for  all  the  mil- 
itary departments. 

The  scholarship  assistance  contem- 
plated by  the  bill  would  consist  of  two 
elements: 

First,  the  payment  of  tuition,  books, 
laboratory  fees,  and  so  forth,  for  each 
academic  year  at  an  estimated  cost  of 
between  $800  to  $850  per  student,  and 

Second,  the  payment  of  month^  re- 
tainer pay  In  the  amount  of  $50  per 
month  for  10  months  of  each  academic 
year  at  an  annual  cost  of  $500  per  stu- 
dent. 

Students  receiving  financial  assistance 
of  this  kind  will  be  required  under  the 
terms  of  the  bill,  to  commit  themselves 
to  a  minimum  period  of  4  years  of  active 
duty. 

6.    REQXnRKO    PARTICIPATIOM    IN    SENIOR   ROTC, 
OPTIONAL 

The  bill  would  provide  by  statute  that 
the  senior  ROTC  program  can  be  made 
compulsory  or  elective  at  the  option  of 
the  institution  or  State  concerned. 

T.    UNirORlC    GRATUTTT 

The  bill  would  provide  that  ROTC 
graduates  whether  commissioned  as  Reg- 
ular officers  or  Reserve  officers,  would  be 
authorized  to  draw  the  same  unifoim  al- 
lowance as  is  presently  provided  for 
ROTC  students  who  are  aw8u*ded  Reserve 
commissions  upon  graduation.     At  the 


present  time,  graduates  of  the  ROTC 
program  who  are  awarded  Regular  com- 
missions are  denied  entitlement  to  a  uni- 
form allowance  provided  their  Reserve 
contemporaries.  This  uniform  allowance 
amounts  to  $300  per  student.  This 
change  by  the  committee  would  increase 
the  cost  of  the  bill  over  the  departmental 
proposal  approximately  $900,000  per 
year. 

8.    INCREASE    IN    RETAIirZR    PAT 

The  bill  would  Increase  the  monthly 
payment  to  ROTC  students  in  the  ad- 
vanced course  from  the  present  $27  to 
$50  per  month.  However,  it  would  also 
provide  a  "Reserve  liability"  for  all  stu- 
dents entering  the  advanced  course  and 
becoming  eligible  for  this  $50  monthly 
retainer  payment.  The  purpose  of  this 
"Reserve  liability"  is  to  make  the  student 
liable  for  an  involuntary  call  to  active 
duty  for  a  maximum  period  of  3  years 
in  the  event  he  fails  to  accept  a  commis- 
sion or  elects  not  to  finish  the  course. 

The  increase  in  the  monthly  retainer 
pay  of  students  in  the  advanced  course 
will  increase  the  cost  of  the  departmental 
proposal  by  approximately  $10  million 
annually. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  de- 
partmental proposal  included  a  request 
for  authority  to  Increase  this  pasmient  to 
students  in  the  advanced  ROTC  course. 
However,  testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee indicated  that  the  Department 
had  no  present  intention  of  increasing 
this  retainer  pay  imtil  "it  could  be  Justi- 
fied." The  committee  is  convlnoed  that 
this  increase  in  retainer  pay  for  ROTC 
students  is  completely  justified  and  is 
long  overdue.  Consequently,  the  com- 
mittee bill  provides  for  an  automatic  in- 
crease in  this  payment  to  the  amount 
suggested  by  the  Department 

The  committee  has  been  advised  that 
enrollment  figures  in  the  various  ROTC 
programs  of  the  several  military  depart- 
ments have  declined  drastically  over  that 
originally  anticipated  for  the  b^:inning 
of  the  current  school  year.  For  example. 
Army  enrollment  figures  for  military  sci- 
ence I  anticipated  an  enrollment  of 
91,000  students  whereas  actual  enroll- 
ment is  approximately  81,000  students. 
In  the  Army  advanced  course — 
(MS-S)— it  was  anticipated  that  17.700 
students  would  be  enrolled  whereas  only 
14,000  actually  enrolled.  The  Navy  has 
suffered  a  very  serious  decline  in  Its  en- 
rollment In  the  Navy  contract  program. 
Under  Navy  projections.  It  was  estimated 
that  3,500  students  would  enroll  In  the 
first-year  course  of  the  program  when 
actually  fewer  than  1,600  students 
elected  to  enroll.  The  Air  Force  had  a 
similar  experience  In  respect  to  enroll- 
ments in  its  advanced  course. 

In  the  Judgment  of  the  committee, 
there  are  many  factors  which  contribute 
to  this  apparent  lessening  of  Interest  In 
the  ROTC  program,  not  the  least  of 
wiilch  Is  the  recent  selective  service 
order  which  provides  that  married  men 
will  be  draft  exempt.  In  addltlcm,  the 
committee  notes  that  there  has  been  no 
Increase  In  the  pajrment  to  ROTC  stu- 
dents in  the  advanced  course  since  1950 
whereas  in  the  period  since  1950  earn- 
ings of  male  workers  have  increased  ap- 
proximately 87  percent,  and  th«re  have 
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been  corresponding  pay  Increases  pro- 
vided active  duty  military  personnel. 


9.    IWCKEASX    IK    OTH1 


ALLOWANCES 


The  committee  proposal  would  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  departmental  request, 
authorize  an  increase  in  travel  allow- 
ance for  ROTC  students  traveling  to  and 
from  summer  training,  from  5  cents  to 
6  cents  per  mile  and,  also  in  accordance 
with  the  departmental  request,  the  pay- 
ment for  students  while  at  summer  camp 
will  be  increased  from  the  present  $78 
per  month  to  $111.15  per  month.  The 
estimated  total  cost  of  these  changes 
will  be  less  than  $2  million  annually. 

10.    BXmUS  PnSONNKL  VBXD  IN  SOTC  PaOCKAM 

The  bill  would  authorize  the  use  of 
retired  military  personnel  to  conduct 
both  the  senior  and  junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram. The  committee  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  the  military  departments  should 
be  permitted  to  utilize  retired  personnel 
in  the  operation  of  both  the  junior  and 
senior  ROTOprogram  so  as'  to  minimize 
the  drain  of  these  programs  on  their  ac- 
tive duty  military  personnel  and  also 
reduce  the  budgetary  implications  of 
these  programs.  Retired  military  per- 
sonnel receive  between  50  to  75  percent 
of  their  basic  pay  while  on  the  retired 
rolls.  The  Government  receives  no  par- 
ticular benefit  from  this  payment. 
Therefore,  the  committee  believes  that 
many  retired  oflBcers  would  be  desirous 
of  volunteering  for  duty  in  connection 
with  the  ROTC  program  and.  thus,  per- 
mit the  military  departments  to  operate 
these  programs  with  such  retired  per- 
sonnel with  consequent  savings  in  both 
dollars  and  manpower. 

11.    AOJT7ST    BOTC    CUKSICrrLUM 

Finally,  the  bill  would  permit  the  re- 
spective military  departments  to  realine 
and  adjust  their  ROTC  curriculiun  so  as 
to  best  satisfy  their  military  require- 
ments and  also  eliminate  possible  con- 
flict with  the  other  academic  pursuits 
of  students  in  ROTC  training.  This 
change  results  from  the  repeal  of  the 
existing  statutory  requirement  that  pro- 
vides that  a  minimum  of  at  least  3  hours 
a  week  of  ROTC  training  be  required  of 
each  student. 

The  committee  wishes  to  emphasize 
that  repeal  of  this  requirement  In  the 
law  is  in  no  way  intended  to  result  in 
a  total  decrease  in  the  number  of  hours 
of  military  training  provided  ROTC  stu- 
dents. Testimony  received  by  the  com- 
mittee indicates  that  with  the  revisions 
in  the  cxirriculimi,  the  total  military  ex- 
posures of  ROTC  students  will,  in  fact, 
be  increased.  Thus,  the  change  provided 
by  the  bill  would  simply  remove  the  in- 
flexible requirement  in  existing  law 
which  precludes  the  adjustments  desired 
by  the  military  departments. 

8UMMAXT    or   THX    NEW    8XNIOK    KOTC    PSOCSAM 

As  a  consequence  of  the  changes  pro- 
posed by  H.R.  9124,  the  various  senior 
ROTC  programs  conducted  by  the  mili- 
tary departments  will  all  have  the  same 
uniform  statutory  basis. 
Thus,  each  department  would: 
(a)  Establish  a  4-year  senior  ROTC 
program  consisting  of  a  basic  course  of 
2  years,  and  an  advanced  course  of  2 
years'  duraticm. 


(b)  When  requested  by  the  institution 
concerned,  authorize  students  the  privi- 
lege of  substituting  an  accelerated  sum- 
mer training  course  between  the  sopho- 
more and  junior  years  In  lieu  of  the  first 
2  years  of  ROTC  training — basic  course. 

(c)  Provide  scholarship  assistance  to 
selected  students  who  are  participating 
for  4  years  in  the  ROTC  program. 

(d)  Pay  students  in  the  advanced 
ROTC  course — third  and  fourth  years — 
$50  in  lieu  of  $27  per  month  as  a  retainer 
pajrment. 

(e)  Provide  summer  training  pay  of 
$111.15  per  month  for  all  ROTC  students 
other  than  those  students  in  the  special 
summer  camp — substitute  for  basic 
ROTC — who  will  receive  $78  per  month. 

FISCAL   ASPECTS   OF  THE   BILL 

The  changes  recommended  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  the  senior  ROTC 
program  would  have  resulted  In  an  an- 
nual increased  appropriation  require- 
ment of  approximately  $4.1  million. 

The  bill  as  rewritten  by  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services  will  result  in  an  an- 
nual increased  appropriation  require- 
ment of  approximately  $15  million.  This 
represents  an  Increase  of  approximately 
$11  million  over  the  Department's  esti- 
mate. 

Practically  the  entire  increase  reflected 
in  the  committee's  proposal  results  from 
Its  decision  to  increase  the  amoimt  of  re- 
tainer pay  provided  students  in  the  ad- 
vanced ROTC  course. 

As  I  have  previously  indicated,  this 
change  Is  long  overdue,  and  was  heartily 
endorsed  by  practically  every  witness 
who  appeared  before  the  subcommittee, 
including  representatives  of  each  of  the 
military  departments. 

CONCLUSION 

This  is  good  legislation.  I  am  certain 
that  your  careful  scrutiny  of  every  aspect 
of  this  legislation  will  result  In  your  con- 
currence in  the  judgment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Armed  Services. 

I  urge  your  unanimous  approval  of  this 
bill. 

Simply  stated,  that  is  what  the  legisla- 
tion does.  It  is  Important  legislation. 
It  came  before  the  committee  after  a 
year  of  study.  In  this  connection  I 
want  to  say  that  I  should  like  to  compli- 
ment my  own  subcommittee,  and  par- 
ticularly the  ranking  Republican  mem- 
ber, the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bray!  as  well  as  other  members  of  the 
committee  for  the  diligence  they  applied 
in  coming  up  with  this  legislation.  It 
was  reported  out  of  the  full  committee 
by  a  vote  of  31  in  favor  and  1  present. 
It  comes  to  the  floor  now  under  suspen- 
sion of  the  rules  in  order  that  we  may 
get  along  with  the  business  of  the  House, 
expedite  the  business  before  us,  and  move 
this  legislation  to  the  other  body  so  that 
we  may  get  it  out  and  onto  the  law  books 
so  that  it  may  be  in  force  by  the  next 
scholastic  year. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire 
to  imderscore  what  the  gentleman  has 
said  about  the  importance  of  this  legis- 
lation at  this  time.    I  think  it  is  gen- 


erally recognized  In  all  defense  circles 
and  educational  circles  as  well  that  this 
overhauling  of  the  ROTC  program  Is 
long  overdue.  Will  the  gentleman  indi- 
cate whether  the  land-grant  colleges 
through  their  authorized  spokesmen  ap- 
prove this  legislation  as  written? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  The  land-grant  col- 
leges In  Chicago  In  convention  several 
weeks  ago  unanimously  passed  a  resolu- 
tion commending  the  committee  for  Its 
action  and  supporting  the  legislation. 
It  has  had  the  full  support  of  the  land- 
grant  colleges  of  this  country. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Will  the  gentleman  In- 
dicate further  whether  all  the  affected 
imlversitles,  colleges,  and  school  systems 
all  over  America  have  Indicated  support 
for  this  legislation? 

Mr.  H^ERT.  All  have  indicated 
support  of  the  legislation.  All  are  heart- 
ily in  favor  of  It.  It  gives  them  the 
flexibility  of  selecting  the  course,  the  2- 
or  4-year  course  which  they  desire.  I 
may  say  further  that  the  most  hearten- 
ing thing  dxirlng  this  whole  hearing  has 
been  the  support  that  the  committee  re- 
ceived from  the  secondary  schools  of  the 
country  and  particularly  from  the  people 
of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
add  my  thanks  to  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. When  this  bill  was  first  brought 
before  the  committee  we  realized  that 
there  was  a  very  great  need  for  some 
legislation  on  this  subject.  The  commit- 
tee struck  out  practically  everything  but 
the  enacting  clause  and  rewrote  the  bill. 
Every  member  of  the  committee  is  for 
this  bill,  except  as  to  one  section,  where 
they  desired  the  so-called  Powell  amend- 
ment be  added  to  the  junior  ROTC  part 
of  the  program.  I  have  usually  support- 
ed the  Powell  amendment  but  frankly 
I  did  not  see  that  this  was  the  place 
where  It  should  be  added.  It  Is  already 
in  the  statute  today.  Title  IV  of  the 
civil  rights  bill  will  soon  be  before  us 
and  It  does  cover  that  In  a  great  deal 
more  detail  and  receives  much  better 
consideration  there  than  it  would  In  this 
legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  every  edu- 
cator who  testified  before  the  committee 
was  for  this  bill.  What  they  wanted  was 
to  have  a  2-year  program  along  with  the 
4-year  program.  The  reason  for  that 
was  that  there  Is  an  Increasing  need  for 
ROTC  officers;  that  is,  reserve  officers 
and  Regular  officers,  who  graduate  from 
the  ROTC  program.  It  was  felt  that  we 
must  have  an  additional  source  of  offi- 
cer supply.  The  reason  for  that  is  that 
the  junior  ROTC  particlptmts — that  is 
the  young  men  who  go  to  a  junior  col- 
lege and  then  who  came  into  the  college 
ROTC  program — had  no  opportunity  In 
which  to  enter  the  program.  So,  now, 
we  do  have  a  2-year  program  under  this 
legislation.  But  In  order  for  a  person  to 
take  advantage  of  the  2-year  program 
they  must  take  6  to  8  weeks  of  Intensive 
summer  training  at  a  military  camp  so 
they  win  not  start  In  cold,  so  to  speak. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is  also  a  scholarship 
program  connected  with  this  bill.    The 
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scholarship  program  will  be  limited  to 
the  4 -year  ROTC  participants  which  I 
think  Is  entirely  proper.  Those  who 
take  the  scholarship  route  must  sign  up 
to  take  4  years  of  commissioned  service 
after  they  get  their  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  rather  reluctant  on  the  junior 
ROTC  program  because  there  Is  no  direct 
connection  between  the  junior  ROTC 
program  and  officers  for  the  regular  serv- 
ice. But  the  feeling  was  unanimous  on 
the  part  of  the  committee  that  we  must 
continue  the  jimlor  ROTC  program. 
Every  school  with  which  we  had  any  con- 
tact was  overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  con- 
tinuing the  junior  ROTC  program. 

There  are  now  254  junior  ROTC  high 
sphools  now  participating  in  this  pro- 
gram throughout  the  country.  However, 
many  who  would  like  to  participate  have 
been  unable  or  at  least  they  have  not 
been  able  to  install  any  such  program 
since  1947. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  legislation  gives  to 
them  the  right  to  Increase  that  number 
of  participating  schools  to  1,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  stated  earlier,  there 
was  no  opposition  as  I  recall — and  I 
think  I  attended  every  session  of  the  sub- 
committee— to  this  legislation  except  as 
I  mentioned  earlier  the  tying  of  the  so- 
called  Powell  amendment  into  the  jimlor 
ROTC  program. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  has  been  some  ob- 
jection that  the  bill  was  not  brought  up 
under  suspension.  Frankly,  I  did  not 
know  that  it  was  not  going  to  be  brought 
up  imder  a  rule  until  just  before  I  re- 
turned to  my  district  at  Thanksgiving. 

I,  frankly,  was  against  the  bill  as  It 
was  originally  brought  out  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  because  I  felt  it 
would  destroy  the  4-year  ROTC  program 
which  unquestionably  Is  better  than  the 
2-year  ROTC  program  but  with  the 
changes  made  by  the  committee  It  is  a 
good  bill.  The  cost  of  this  program  can- 
not be  estimated  at  this  point.  It  de- 
pends upon  how  many  scholarships  are 
given.  We  will  cut  down  the  expense  be- 
tween the  2 -year  ROTC  program  as 
compared  with  the  4-year  ROTC  pro- 
gram, cut  It  down  materially.  But,  then 
there  will  be  the  scholarship  expense. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  also  increase  the 
per  diem  amount  from  $27  to  $50  per 
month. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
AtBERT).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  7  minutes. 

Mr,  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  HtBiar]  has  just  Indi- 
cated that  this  legislation  is,  in  his  own 
words,  the  most  important  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  this  body  has  been  called 
upon  to  pass  judgment  on  this  year.  He 
mentioned  that  it  touches  the  home  of 
every  person  in  the  United  States.  To 
me  it  is  incredible  that  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation of  any  such  importance  should  be 
brought  up  here  under  a  suspension  of 
the  rules,  where  there  Is  little  real  oppor- 
tunity to  discuss  Its  merits,  and  where 
there  Is  absolutely  no  opportunity  to 
offer  amendments  to  it. 

Last  Wednesday  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  a  very  eloquent  address 


in  this  Chamber  called  upon  us  all  to 
make  certain  that  we  get  back  a  dollar 
of  value  for  every  dollar  we  spend.  I 
suggest  there  is  serious  question.  If  this 
bill  is  enacted  without  amendment,  that 
we  would  be  getting  a  dollar  value  for 
every  dollar  spent. 

As  has  already  been  indicated,  one 
crucial  amendment  to  this  bill  offered 
in  committee  lost  by  the  narrow  margin 
of  17  to  14.  Yet  in  spite  of  all  these 
considerations  we  are  being  asked  to 
vote  on  this  bill  under  suspension  of  the 
rules. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  does  two 
specific  things.  First  of  all,  it  takes  the 
so-called  junior  ROTC  program  which 
goes  on  in  high  schools  in  certain  parts 
of  the  country  at  the  present  time.  In 
some  254  high  schools,  and  expands  that 
to  cover  2,000  high  schools.  This  expan- 
sion involves  an  increase  of  some  500 
percent  in  the  total  cost  of  the  program, 
from  $5  million  a  year  to  $25  million  a 
year.  More  than  that,  the  Assistant  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  says  on  page  28  of  the 
committee  report  In  referring  to  any 
junior  ROTC  program : 

There  is  no  direct  mUitary  requirement  for 
this  program. 

That  Is  the  first  point,  and  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pike]  will  develop  this  junior  ROTC 
program  in  greater  detail  in  a  moment. 

Now  the  other  thing  the  bill  does  is  to 
provide,  as  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
has  already  said,  an  extension  of  the 
so-called  Holloway  plan  whereby  individ- 
uals receive  reg\ilar  commissions  in  the 
Navy  by  going  to  civilian  colleges  rather 
than  to  the  service  academies,  with  their 
college  education  paid  for  them  through 
4  years  by  the  Government.  This  bill 
would  extend  this  Holloway  plan  which 
now  applies  to  the  Navy  alone,  to  the 
other  two  services,  and  that  action  could 
involve,  as  the  committee  report  in- 
dicates, an  Increase  of  from  $10  to  $24 
million  annually  in  Defense  Department 
spending. 

Now  the  Holloway  plan  is  a  very  In- 
teresting plan.  It  is  popular  with  the 
Navy,  and  I  think  there  is  a  good  deal 
to  be  said  for  It. 

It  was  designed  to  provide  career  of- 
ficers In  the  Regular  Navy.  And  it  pro- 
vides the  same  kind  of  free  education 
obtained  from  the  three  service  acad- 
emies without  some  of  the  restrictions 
and  limitations  that  are  involved  in  at- 
tending the  Naval  Academy  itself. 

For  this  reason  it  has  been  very  much 
in  demand.  But  I  think  there  is  one 
serious  question  that  has  developed  with 
regard  to  the  Holloway  plan  which  would 
only  be  aggravated  by  extending  it  to  the 
Air  Force  and  the  Army,  unless  we  do 
something  to  make  more  certain  that 
the  money  we  put  Into  the  program  will 
really  be  used  efficiently  In  recruiting 
career  officers  for  our  three  armed 
services. 

Now  let's  see  how  the  Holloway  plan 
has  actually  worked  in  this  regard  for 
the  Navy.  Actually,  the  Navy  has  been 
concerned  about  the  program  because  it 
seems  that  a  very  substantial  number  of 
individuals,  once  they  take  the  educa- 
tional pi-ogram  and  serve  their  time,  re- 


quired time  In  imiform,  have  been  get- 
ting out  of  the  Regular  Navy.  The  Navy 
has  tried  hard  to  increase  the  percentage 
of  those  who  stay.  Today  it  stands  at  38 
percent.  In  other  words,  only  38  per- 
cent of  those  whose  college  education  is 
paid  for  by  the  Government  under  this 
Navy  program  have  elected  to  remain  in 
the  Navy  as  Regular  officers.  And  some 
62  percent  or  nearly  two -thirds  of  those 
for  whom  the  Government  has  paid  their 
college  education  do  not  remain  in  the 
Regular  Navy  after  the  initial  4-year 
service  requirement  is  met,  do  not.  In 
other  words,  become  career  officers. 

By  contrast,  in  the  Naval  Academy  the 
retention  rate  is  80  percent,  or  in  other 
words,  only  one-fifth  of  those  who  have 
gotten  an  education  at  Govenunent  ex- 
pense in  a  service  academy  fail  to  be- 
come career  officers. 

At  the  very  least  we  ought  to  wonder 
whether  this  is  sound  economy,  to  shift 
our  military  officer  procurement  program 
from  the  present  OCS  arrangement,  from 
the  air  officer  candidate  programs,  and 
others,  to  a  program  in  which  we  must 
spend  roughly  $3  in  order  to  get  $1  of 
return. 

At  the  very  least  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  if  we  are  going  to  extend  this  Hol- 
loway program  then  we  ought  to  try  to 
do  something  to  tighten  up  the  bill  to 
make  sure  that  more  of  these  individuals 
who  get  the  Government  scholarships 
end  up  as  career  officers  in  the  regular 
service. 

Some  months  ago  the  House  passed 
and  sent  to  the  other  body  HJl.  7356, 
designed  to  Increase  the  number  of  kp- 
pointees  in  our  three  service  academies, 
and  in  that  bill  we  placed  a  provision 
extending  from  4  years  to  5  years  the 
obligatory  time  of  service  in  the  regular 
components  for  those  who  graduate  from 
our  service  academies. 

Surely  this  ROTC  bill  ought  at  least  to 
have  that  same  5 -year  requirement 
added  to  it  for  those  whose  college  edu- 
cation is  paid  for  at  Govenmient  ex- 
pense. Yet  if  we  adopt  this  bill  today 
and  pass  it  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
we  have  no  opportunity  to  bring  this  bill 
into  conformity  with  HJl.  7356,  and 
make  at  least  sis  severe  a  service  obliga- 
tion for  regular  ROTC  officers  as  we 
require  for  our  service  academy  grad- 
uates. 

But  we  find  this  important  bill  before 
us  today  under  a  procedure  that  prevents 
any  consideration  of  its  fiscal  effect,  pre- 
vents any  improvement  in  the  bill  to  ease 
the  burden  on  the  taxpayers,  and  pre- 
vents any  consideration  of  the  very  grave 
doubts  expressed  by  the  Department  of 
Defense  on  the  military  soundness  of 
the  junior  ROTC  program  which  this  bill 
would   expand  rather   than   terminate. 

For  all  these  reasons,  I  believe  the  bill 
should  be  voted  down  in  Its  present  form. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7  minutes  to  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  PtkeI. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  never 
been  able  to  hear  the  capable  and  genial 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  without  con- 
juring up  enjoyable  vlalons  of  that  most 
delightful  of  cities.  New  Orleans.  In 
my  mind's  eye,  regardless  of  who  holds 
the  transitory  title  of  king  of  the  carni- 
val, the  perpetual  hereditary  baron  of 
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Bourbon  Street  Is  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  handling  this  bill. 

Today,  I  must  confess,  I  have  a  differ- 
ent vision.  I  see  New  Orleans,  beauti- 
ful as  ever.  I  see  the  Mississippi,  rolling 
irresistibly  to  the  gulf.  Perhaps  it  is  a 
sign  of  my  own  misspent  youth,  or 
maybe  I  have  Just  seen  too  many  bad 
movies,  but  on  the  Mississippi  I  see  a 
majestic  white  stemwheeler  and  on  the 
stem  wheeler,  in  the  men's  cardroom,  I 
see  a  traveling  man  who  in  my  fancy 
looks  remarkably  like  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana. 

His  laugh  Is  infectious  and  warming: 
his  wit  is  delightful;  and  his  eloquence 
Is  devastating.  He  wears  a  well-cut 
Jacket — and  aces  drip  from  its  sleeves. 
In  his  right  coat  pocket  he  carries  an 
absolutely  new  deck  of  cards  which  he 
can  read  just  as  well  from  the  back  as 
from  the  front.  In  his  left  coat  pocket 
he  carries  an  absolutely  new  pair  of  dice 
from  which,  nevertheless,  certain  edges 
and  comers  have  somehow  been  worn 
away. 

While  I  love  his  infectious  laugh,  ad- 
mire his  delightful  wit.  and  am  im- 
pressed with  his  devastating  eloquence, 
I  am  unhappy  because  I  know  I  am  be- 
ing bilked,  trimmed.  Jobbed,  lumbered, 
clipped,  and  swindled.  This,  of  course, 
is  all  fancy.    This  bill  today  is  a  fact. 

I  had  an  amendment  to  this  bill,  and 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  knew  it. 
I  offered  It  in  the  gentleman's  subcom- 
mittee and  it  lost  7  to  2.  I  offered  it  in 
the  full  committee  and  it  lost  again,  but 
by  a  vote  of  17  to  14 — 9  out  of  19  Demo- 
crats voted  for  it;  5  out  of  12  Republi- 
cans voted  for  it.  It  was,  in  essence,  a 
civil  rights  amendment,  and  any  time 
you  can  come  as  close  as  17  to  14  with 
a  civil  rights  amendment  in  the  Armed 
Services  Committee  you  have  a  pretty 
good  chance  on  the  floor. 

Today,  on  the  suspension  calendar,  I 
cannot  offer  the  amendment,  and  be- 
cause I  think  it  is  important  I  ask  you  to 
vote  against  suspending  the  rules.  I  do 
not  say  this  is  a  terrible  bill;  in  fact,  if 
we  were  given  a  fair  chance  to  amend  it 
I  would  vote  for  it  whether  the  amend- 
ment passed  or  not,  but  I  do  not  like  a 
stacked  deck  or  a  crooked  deal.  When 
14  out  of  31  members  of  a  committee  vote 
for  a  major  amendment  to  a  bill,  that 
bill  does  not  belong  on  the  suspension 
calendar. 

I  ask  you  to  look  at  the  additional 
views  on  page  31  in  the  report  to  see 
what  the  issue  is.  We  are,  by  this  bill, 
increasing  the  Junior  ROTC  program 
from  its  present  255  high  schools  to  a 
maximum  of  2,000  high  schools.  The 
Department  of  Defense  estimates  that 
this  increase  would  cost  between  $25  and 
$40  million  as  opposed  to  the  present  cost 
of  approximately  $5  million.  Further- 
more, it  is  the  position  of  the  Department 
of  Defense,  and  I  quote: 

There  1b  no  direct  military  requirement 
for  this  program. 

The  committee,  however,  has  deter- 
mined that  this  high  school  level  ROTC 
program  is  valuable  in  teaching  good  citi- 
zenship to  the  youth  of  America.  The 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  spelled  out 
what  this  teaching  by  the  military  would 


contribute  to  America.  He  referred  to 
the  military  as  teaching  our  high  school 
students:  First,  a  respect  for  authority; 
second,  recognition  of  discipline;  and, 
third,  a  full  appreciation  of  what  this 
country  means.  Surely  all  of  these  are 
worthy  things  for  our  youth  to  study. 
I  believe,  however,  and  almost  half  of 
the  committee  believed,  that  it  does  not 
make  sense  for  our  military  to  be  teach- 
ing good  citizenship  in  schools  which 
deny  admission  to  some  students  becaiise 
they  are  the  wrong  color.  If  this  con- 
stitutes "a  full  appreciation  of  what  this 
country  means,"  then  perhaps  a  student 
who  has  been  denied  admission  to  such 
a  school  does  not  fully  appreciate  his 
country.  I  submit  further  that  it  does 
not  make  sense  for  the  military  to  be 
attempting  to  teach  in  segregated  schools 
the  benefits  of  making  a  career  in  an 
integrated  military. 

On  the  next  to  last  page  of  the  hear- 
ings on  this  bill  the  chairman  of  the  full 
committee  said  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee : 

Mr.  HtBKST,  win  you  proceed  to  obtain  a 
rule  of  consideration  of  this  bUl? 

Such  a  rule  was  not  obtained,  and  I  do 
not  know  whether  it  was  sought  or  not. 
The  bill  is  here  on  the  suspension  cal- 
endar, and  my  civil  rights  amendment 
is  not  in  order.  The  gentleman  from 
Louisiana  has  said  that  such  an  amend- 
ment would  kill  the  bill,  and  how  many 
times  we  have  heard  that  before.  I  have 
said  to  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana, 
and  I  say  again,  that  I  will  vote  for  this 
bill  on  the  floor  whether  such  an  sunend- 
ment  passes  or  not.  But  I  would  not 
vote  for  it  without  an  opportunity  to 
offer  such  an  amendment.  I  hope  that 
the  Members  of  this  body  would  not, 
either.   Give  us  an  opportunity  to  try. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  COHELAN]. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  say  I  concur  in  the  conclusions  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
PiKi].  This  bill  should  be  voted  down 
today  because  it  is  brought  before  the 
House  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
which  precludes  necessary  debate  and 
the  offering  of  important  amendments. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  congratulate  the  chairman  because  I 
do  think  that  in  all  other  respects  we 
have  been  able  to  produce  a  bill  which 
makes  much  needed  improvements,  par- 
ticularly in  relation  to  the  senior  college 
program. 

The  difficulty  here  is  over  the  Junior 
ROTC  program.  As  our  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Pncil. 
has  indicated,  there  is  every  good  I'eason 
for  introducing  this  type  of  amendment 
on  this  type  of  program  because  at  best, 
on  the  record  made  before  the  commit- 
tee, there  is  a  very  marginal  demand 
for  the  Junior  ROTC  throughout  the 
country.  No  matter  how  hard  we  tried, 
the  testimony  persisted  in  showing  that 
the  junior  ROTC  was  expensive  and  was 
more  related  to  good  citizenship  than 
to  a  military  requirement  for  our  na- 
tional defense  designed  to  produce  a 
supply  of  officers  for  our  Armed  Forces. 

I  refer  you  to  page  14  of  the  commit- 
tee report  where  the  ad  hoc  committee's 


statement  on  the  Junior  ROTC  program 
is  presented. 
Quoting  from  the  report: 

This  report  responds  to  the  request  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  Defense  (Manpower) 
to  study,  analyze  and  submit  recommenda- 
tions on  the  future  operation  of  the  Junior 
ROTC. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say: 

any  future  consideration  to  eliminate  the 
program  would  bring  renewed,  vigorous  and 
locally  Justified  protests  from  students, 
school  authorities,  parents,  community  and 
national  leaders. 

This  indeed  has  been  true.  This  has 
been  true  in  my  own  State  of  California 
where  we  have  an  enthusiastic  Jtmior 
ROTC  program.  I  have  aiready  de- 
clared my  interest  and  support  of  the 
program.  However,  in  spite  of  my  sup- 
port I  was  startled  to  learn  that  in  my 
own  State — and  you  can  And  this  data 
on  page  6863  of  the  hearings — we  have 
only  a  1.1 -percent  rate  of  participation 
in  the  program.  If  you  look  at  the  hear- 
ings, you  will  find  in  appendix  B  the  en- 
rollment data  of  the  various  States  in 
the  program  and  you  will  find  it  is  re- 
markably small. 

Again  I  call  your  attention  to  page  14 
of  the  report  of  the  ad  hoc  committee 
where  they  go  on  to  say : 

No  military  requirements  could  be  estab- 
lished and  Justified  to  continue  the  two 
programs  as  essential  to  national  security 
and  thereby  become  Justifiable  Items  In  the 
defense  budget. 

I  must  move  on  in  the  Interest  of  time, 
but  it  goes  on  to  say: 

Prom  the  mUltary  point  of  view,  the  bene- 
fits are  largely  Informational  and  motiva- 
tional which  have  undeniable  yet  unmeas- 
urable  Impact  on  Impressionable  high  school 
youths  by  creating  favorable  attitudes,  and 
Impressions  toward  military  service  and  ca- 
reers In  the  Armed  Forces.  From  the  na- 
tional Interest  viewpoint,  the  development 
of  better  citizenship  attitudes  and  attri- 
butes In  youth  at  the  high  school  level 
through  the  disciplined  atmosphere  of  mUi- 
tary  organization  and  training  is  a  felt  if 
not  stated  national  requirement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  California  2 
additional  minutes. 

Let  me  add  that  the  costs  of  the  pro- 
gram under  the  bill  are  estimated  to  be 
in  the  order  of  $25  million  per  year  and 
hearing  testimony  includes  a  figure  of 
$40  million. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  What  this  all 
amounts  to  is  that  our  committee  has 
done  a  diligent  job  and  has  developed  a 
program  which  I  am  willing  to  support. 
We  Members  who  are  protesting  bring- 
ing this  matter  before  the  House  under 
susF>ension  of  the  rules  are  willing  to 
vote  for  it,  but  we  want  the  opportunity 
to  amend  it.  If  given  this  opportmilty, 
I  believe  the  House  will  work  its  will  and 
perfect  this  legislation.  In  those  cir- 
cumstances I  have  no  doubt  in  my  own 
mind  about  the  result. 

As  far  as  I  am  personally  concerned, 
and  I  participated,  as  did  my  colleagues, 
In  the  work  of  this  committee,  I  approve 
of  the  work  that  has  been  done.  But  in 
regard   to  the  Junior  ROTC   program, 
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considering  its  character  and  the  many 
social  facets  of  this  problem,  it  seems  to 
me  exceedingly  important  that  if  we 
adopt  it,  we  do  It  in  a  way  which  will 
insure  that  all  young  Americans 
throughout  the  United  States  who  wish 
to  participate  in  this  program  can  do  so 
wherever  an  activje  junior  ROTC  unit 
exists.  I 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mt.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Yes.  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Was  there  any  objection 
voiced  in  the  committee  to  any  facet  of 
this  final  version  of  the  bill  except  that 
it  did  not  include  the  so-called  Powell 
amendment. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  However,  as  you 
know,  one  of  our  colleagues  who  has  al- 
ready spoken,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Stratton],  raised  some  very 
Interesting  questions  about  the  HoUoway 
plan. 

Mr.  BRAY.  I  recall  and  I  just  want 
to  bring  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
minority  views  say: 

This  legislation  Is  good  legislation  which 
should  be  made  better  legislation. 

It  then  went  ahead  to  another  matter 
which  was  the  only  other  matter  brought 
out. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  t^e  gentleman  has  again  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  op- 
posed to  spending  an  additional  $25  mil- 
lion for  a  widely  expanded  high  school 
ROTC.  In  fact,  at  the  cost,  I  have  grave 
doubts  about  any  high  school  ROTC.  I 
favor  college  ROTC.  I  find  from  read- 
ing the  committee  report  that  the 
civilian  heads  of  the  Pentagon  are  op- 
posed to  this  bill.  Apparently  the  bill's 
support  comes  fiom  the  military.  As  a 
matter  of  simple  priorities  within  the 
budget  we  should  not  consider  this  ex- 
penditure. It  is  enough  that  this  bill 
beefs  up  to  some  extent  the  college  ROTC 
program.  I  would  support  that.  But  no 
amendments  are  permitted  to  this  bill.  In 
addition.  I  should  like  to  note,  there  are 
many  aspects  of  high  school  education 
in  this  country  that  needs  support;  this 
does  not  include  their  military  aspects. 
It  is  too  bad  that  the  Pentagon  civilian 
chiefs,  in  their  letter  to  the  committee, 
did  not  say  exactly  what  their  opinion  is 
of  this  bill.  It  is  pretty  clear,  however, 
that  they  think  very  little  of  it. 

This  has  been  an  interesting  debate, 
Mr.  Speaker,  but  all  too  brief.  Let  us 
have  this  bill  under  a  rule  where  further 
debate  can  be  had  and  amendments  of- 
fered. I  should  also  like  to  have  a  clearer 
statement  from  the  Pentagon.  As  it 
stands.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  vote  against 
H.R.  9124. 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing 
I  do  want  to  take  a  few  moments  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  devoted  friend  from  New 
York,  of  whom  I  am  very  fond.  If  I 
had  the  gift  of  words  that  he  has  and 
the  ability  to  paint  a  word  picture  that 
he  has  painted,  I  would  be  very  happy. 
However,  I  presume  he  is  talking  about 
some  things  I  have  read  about  on  the 
Mississippi  River  In  the  old  days,  not 


only  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  but  a  little 
higher  up.  However,  his  knowledge  of 
this  amazed  me.  I  know  it  takes  one  to 
catch  one.  There  is  hardly  a  day  that 
passes  by  in  the  committee  when  my 
good  friend  does  not  come  up  to  me  and 
say.  "Eddie,  when  are  you  taking  me  to 
New  Orleans?"  I  will  promise  to  take 
him  down  there  to  visit  the  place  at  any 
time  the  opportunity  presents  itself,  but 
I  am  amazed  at  his  statement  today.  I 
thought  he  was  interested  in  our  cathe- 
drals, in  our  battlegrounds,  in  our  his- 
toric monuments  and,  yes,  even  in  the 
cemeteries  which  are  showplaces  in  New 
Orleans.  But  then  he  talks  about  Bour- 
bon Street.  I  must  promise  him,  if  he 
does  come  to  New  Orleans.  I  will  talk 
to  some  of  my  friends  who  are  familiar 
with  Bourbon  Street,  and  I  am  sure  they 
will  give  me  cards  of  Introduction,  al- 
though I  must  say  that  it  is  just  before 
an  election  down  there.  I  am  told  that 
we  have  some  of  the  greatest  artistry 
there  that  this  country  has  ever  shown. 
I  am  sure  he  Is  going  to  be  interested  in 
the  art,  but  during  these  seasonal  proce- 
dures, I  am  told  they  drape  the  statues 
down  there  more  than  at  other  times.  I 
do  not  know  whether  that  will  delay  his 
visit  or  not,  but  I  shall  call  on  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  nobody  is  dealing  a 
crooked  deck  around  here.  I  am  sure 
my  friend  did  not  mean  to  say  that,  hav- 
ing in  mind  the  rules  under  which  we 
operate  here  in  the  House.  I  am  afraid 
that  he  h&s  been  suffocated  through  the 
saturation  of  frustration.  When  I  was 
his  age  in  the  House  I  suffered  from  that 
same  disease  and  I  got  a  very  good  les- 
son by  no  one  less  than  the  distinguished 
teacher  of  "Vinson  College."  I  learned 
from  him  and  if  my  friend  is  around 
here  a  little  while,  he  too  will  learn  from 
the  history  of  the  committee. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  anything  dis- 
honest or  devious  about  this  procedure. 
I  do  not  think  that  every  Member  who 
stood  up  today  and  moved  to  suspend 
the  rules  and  pass  a  bill  was  devious. 
Remember,  it  takes  two-thirds  of  the 
Members  present  and  voting  to  pass  this 
bill.  And  let  me  say  this  to  the  House, 
Mr.  Speaker.  If  this  bill  does  not  pass 
here  today  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
it  means  that  the  ROTC  program  can  be 
thrown  out  of  the  window  next  year.  It 
can  be  destroyed,  as  was  evidenced  al- 
ready when  the  Department  of  Defense 
did  attempt  to  destroy  the  high  school 
program.  It  was  only  through  the  in- 
troduction of  this  legislation  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  and 
myself  that  we  blocked  it.  An  attempt 
has  been  made  to  destroy  the  4 -year 
senior  program.  We  want  to  get  along 
with  our  business.  We  want  to  get  this 
legislation  out.  This  admittedly  is  a 
good  piece  of  legislation  according  to  the 
consensus  of  the  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken  here  today  in  opposition  to  this 
procedure.  The  procedure  which  I  have 
attempted  to  follow  In  bringing  this  bill 
up  under  suspension  of  the  rules  was 
designed  to  expedite  congressional  action 
on  this  very  important  legislation  and 
was  not  intended  to  preclude  House  dis- 
cussion of  the  merits  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 


Mr.  H^ERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Was  there  any  evidence 
before  the  committee  that  there  is  any 
high  school  in  the  United  States  that 
has  a  junior  ROTC  program  where  the 
colored  members  are  refused  entrance 
into  that  program? 

Mr.  HUBERT.  Not  only  was  it  not 
brought  before  the  committee,  but  it  was 
not  even  discussed.  If  the  gentlemen 
who  have  spoken  against  this  bill  will 
take  the  time  to  read  it — and  apparently 
they  have  either  failed  to  read  the  bill  or 
deliberately  misread  It— they  will  see  that 
with  respect  to  the  junior  ROTC  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  of  each  military  de- 
partment is  authorized  to  establish  the 
program  "under  regulations  prescribed 
by  him." 

This  language  appears  on  page  3,  line 
16,  of  the  blU. 

So  also  with  respect  to  the  senior 
ROTC  program,  included  on  page  8,  line 
7.  is  language  which  specifically  provides 
that  the  program  will  be  administered 
"under  regulations  prescribed  by  the 
President." 

Any  objective  reading  of  this  bill, 
therefore,  indicates  that  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for  injecting  the  question  of  civU 
rights  into  this  legislation  in  the  form  of 
an  amendment  as  discussed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York.  I  am  certain 
that  every  Member  of  this  body  will  agree 
with  me  that  no  one  in  the  executive 
branch,  including  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  is  about  to  issue  regula- 
tions governing  the  administration  of  the 
ROTC  program  which  will  violate  the 
law  of  the  land. 

In  short,  there  Is  full  protection  in  this 
legislation  for  safeguarding  every  indi- 
vidual's civil  rights.  But,  more  impor- 
tantly, I  do  not  think  this  issue  should 
be  raised  In  this  legislation.  I  do  not 
understand  the  purpose  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York's  action.  He  knows  as 
well  as  every  other  Member  of  this  body 
that  positive  legislation  respecting  the 
issue  of  civil  rights  in  public  education  is 
contained  in  title  IV  of  the  bill  reported 
out  by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee. 
We  should  handle  that  issue  when  that 
legislation  is  being  considered  by  the 
House  and  not  attempt  to  drag  a  red 
herring  into  the  debate  on  the  merits  of 
this  bUl. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Was  there  any  objection 
voiced  by  any  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee or  was  there  any  opposition  to 
this  bill  except  Just  before  the  vote  when 
the  Powell  amendment  was  brought  up? 

Mr.  HlfeBERT.  I  was  put  on  notice 
that  It  would  be  offered.  I  thought  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  was  being 
facetious.  I  told  him  at  the  time  it  was 
a  move  to  kill  the  bill.  He  said  it  was 
not,  when  he  knew  it  was. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  has  expired.  All  time 
has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  HIibert] 
that  the  House  suspend  the  rules  and 
pass  the  biU  H.R.  9124. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Stratton) 
there  were — ayes  82,  noes  44. 
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Mr.  H±BKRT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quonun 
is  not  preeent  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evi- 
dently a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  176,  naya  154.  not  voting  104, 
as  follows: 

[RoU  No.  211] 
TKAS— 176 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

0«  things 

Oonz&laa 

Grant 

Orlffltha 

Orov«r 

Oubaer 

Ourney 

Hagan,  Os. 

Hal«r 

Baiicck 

Hardy 

Harvey.  Mich. 

H«b«rt 

Hemphill 

Henderaon 

Herlong 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Buddies  ton 

Hull 

Jarman 

Johnson,  Oallf .  Secreat 

Johnson,  Wla.     Selden 

Jonaa 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Keith 

Kllgore 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Langen 

LanJtford 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

McCulioch 

McFail 

Melntlre 

McMillan 

MacGregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Calif. 

May 

Miller,  N.T. 

Moatoya 

Moore 

Morris 

Morrison 

Murphy,  HI. 

Natcher 

Nelaen 

Norblad 

OKonskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pattnan 

Pelly 


Abbltt     L 

Abemet^ 

Adair 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Arands 

Aahmor* 

Asp  In  all 

Arery 

Ayres 

Baiter 

Baring 

Bass 

Bates 

Battin 

Beckworth 

Belcher 

BaU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Boggs 

Bolton, 

FranossP. 
Bow 
Bray 
Brock 
Bromwell 
Brotzman 
Broyhlll,  N.C. 
BroyhUl,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
BurtoQ 
Cannon 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Claussn. 

DonH. 
Cleveland 
Cooley 
Conn  an 
Cramer 
Davis,  Oa. 
Dawson 
Downing 
Kdmondson 
ElUott 
Everett 
Krtns 
Fallon 
Flahar 
Flynt 
Ford 
Foreman 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Frledel 


Pepper 

Perkins 

PUcher 

Plmle 

Poaga 

Poff 

Pool 

Purcall 

Quia 

Qulllen 

Rhodea.  Arts. 

Rlehlmaa 

Rivera.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rogera.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebuah 

Ryan.  Mich. 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Seott 


Sickles 

Slack 

Smith.  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

8te«l 

Stephens 

Stinson 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefsen 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Watu 

Weltner 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Wlckeraham 

WUlluns 

WUlls 

WUaoo,  Bob 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Wright 

Wyraan 

Young 

Zablockl 


Abele 
Addabbo 

Alger 

Auchlncloss 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Beermann 

Berry 

Blatnlk 

Boland 

Brademas 

Broomlleld 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burke 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Camsron 

Carey 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clawsaii,Del 

Cohalan 

ColUer 

Cont« 
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Cunningham 

Curtln 

Qurtla 

Dague 

Daniels 

Oeteney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

DerwliMkl 

DingeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Duncan 

Edwards 

Ellsworth 

Feighan 

Plndley 

Flnnegan 

Flood 

Fogarty 

Fraser 

Fulton,  Pa. 

OaUashar 


Olalmo 

Gilbert 

OIU 

Goodell 

Oray 

Green.  Crag. 

Green,  P». 

Grlffln 

Gross 

Hagen.  Oallf. 

Hal  pern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Hardlag 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hoffman 

'BtAMMA 

Holland 

Hutchinson 

JO^SUli 


Karaten 

Morgan 

Byan,  NT. 

Karth 

Morse 

SchaaebeU 

Kastenmelar 

Morton 

Schwelkar 

Kee 

Nedd 

Senner 

King.  Calif. 

Nix 

Short 

King.  N.T. 

O  Hara.  CI. 

Bhrlver 

Klrwan 

O  Hara.  Mich. 

Slak 

Kunkel 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Skublts 

Kyi 

Olson,  Minn. 

etaggais 

t«lr« 

Patten 

Stratton 

Latu 

Phil  bin 

Taft 

Leggett 

Pike 

Talcott 

UbooaU 

PlUlon 

Teague,  Calif. 

Lindsay 

PoweU 

Thompson,  N.J 

Long,  Md. 

Price 

ToU 

McClory 

Randall 

Udall 

McDads 

Reld.  m. 

miman 

Macdonald 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Utt 

Madden 

Relfel 

Van  Deerlln 

Martin,  Mass. 

Reuas 

Vanlk 

Mathtas 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Wallhauaer 

Meader 

Rich 

Weaver 

Michel 

Rodino 

Westland 

Miller,  Calif. 

Rooney.  NT. 

Whalley 

Mlnlah 

Rontenkowakl 

Wydler 

MlnabaU 

Roush 

Younger 

Monagan 

Roybal 

Moorhead 

Rumsfeld 
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Andrews, 

Goodllng 

Paaaman 

N.  Dak. 

Grabowakl 

Pudnakl 

Aah  brook 

Hall 

Raina 

Ashley 

Hams 

Rivera.  Alaaka 

Becker 

Harrison 

Roberta.  Ala. 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Roblson 

Betta 

Hoeven 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Boiling 

Horan 

Rx>ney.  Pa. 

Bolton. 

Ichord 

Roosevelt 

Oliver  P. 

Jennings 

Rosenthal 

Bonner 

Jensen 

St  Germain 

Brooks 

Johansen 

St  Onge 

Brown,  Ohio 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schenck 

Buckley 

Kelly 

Shelley 

Bymea.  Wis. 

Keogh 

Sheppard 

CahlU 

KUburn 

Shipley 

Celler 

Kluczynakl 

Slbal 

Chelf 

Lenoon 

Slkea 

Oolmsr 

Lestnskl 

SUer 

Corbett 

Long,  La. 

Smith.  Calif. 

Daddano 

McDoweU 

Smith.  Iowa 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Mcl.nakey 

StaeMer 

Devlns 

MalUlard 

Thompson.  I A 

Dlggs 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Dorn 

Matsimaga 

Thorn  berry 

Dowdy 

Mattbewa 

Trimble 

EKilskl 

MUllken 

Tuten 

Dwyer 

Mills 

Van  Pelt 

Parbsteln 

Moaher 

Watson 

Fascell 

Moss 

Whltten 

Flno 

Multer 

Wldnall 

Frellnghuysen 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Wilson, 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murray 

Charles  R. 

Fuqvia 

O  Brlen,  HI. 

WlnsteMl 

Gibbons 

OBrlen.  N.T. 

» 

Glenn 

ONelll 

So  (two- thirds  not  having  voted  in 
favor  thereof)  the  motion  was  rejected. 

The  Clerk  annotinced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Jennings  for,  with  Mr. 
Orabowskl    against. 

Mr.  Passman  and  Mr.  Rains  for.  with  ICr. 
Rosenthal  against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Slkea  for.  with 
Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  and  Mr.  Chelf  for, 
with  Mr.  Kluczynskl  against. 

Mr.  Mills  and  Mr.  Brooks  for,  with  Mfs. 
Kelly  against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  and  Mr.  Lennon  for, 
with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Gibbons  and  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for, 
with  Mr.  Celler  against. 

Mr.  McLoakey  and  Mr.  Hall  for,  with  Mra. 
Dwyer  against. 

Mr.  Dorn  and  Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana 
for.  with  Mr.  St.  Onge  against. 

Mr.  Wlnstead  and  Mr.  Colmer  for.  with 
Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Van  Pelt  and  Mr.  Hoeven  for,  with  ICr. 
Wldnall  against. 

Mr.  Whltten  and  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 
for,  with  Mr.  Roosevelt  against. 

Mr.  Pulton  of  Tennessee  and  Mr.  Puqua 
for,  with  Mr.  O'Neill  against. 

tttt.  Bonner  and  Mr.  Dowdy  for,  with  Mr. 
Staebler  against. 


Mr.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Murray  for,  with 
Mr.  Daddarlo  against. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  and  Mr.  Thorn- 
berry  for,  with  Mr.  Parbsteln  against. 

Mr.  Trimble  and  Mr.  Watson  for,  with  Mr. 
Shipley  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Leslnskl  with  lix.  Kllburn. 

Ux.  O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Oliver  P. 
Bolton. 

Mr.  SheUey  with  Mr.  MalUlartL 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Brown. 

Mr.  Dulskl  with  Mr.  Roblson. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Johansen. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  North 
Dakota. 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Moss  with  Mr.  Slbal. 

Mr.  Puclnskl  with  Mr.  O'Konskl. 

Mr.  St  Germain  with  Mr.  Slier. 

Mr.  Tuten  with  Mr.  CahllL 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Smith  of 
Colorado. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  with  Mr.  Betts. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
Glenn. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  nilnoU  with  Mr.  Frellng- 
huysen. 

Messrs.  PIXX)D,  BARRY,  and  BEEK- 
MANN  changed  their  vote  from  "yea"  to 
"nay." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  annoimced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.    HEBERT.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   that   all    Members 
have  5  leglsIaUve  days  in  which  to  ex- 
tend their  remarks  on  the  bill  HJl.  9124. 
The    SPEAKER.    Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


EXTENSION  OP  CIVIL  SERVICE  AP- 
PORnONMENT  REQUIREMENT 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  to  suspend  the  rules  and  pass  the 
bill  (HJl.  10)  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  in  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16.  1883.  to  temporary 
summer  employment,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, with  a  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
sixth  paragraph  of  section  a  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Act  of  January  16,  1883,  as  amended 
(8  U5.C.  683),  providing  for  the  apportion- 
ment of  appointments  In  the  competitive 
civil  service,  is  amended  by  inserting  "(in- 
cluding appointments  to  temporary  employ- 
ment of  more  than  thirty  days  In  the  period 
from  May  1  through  September  80  of  each 
year,  except  appointments  to  the  jXAtal  field 
service  and  appointments  of  an  emergency 
nature)"  immediately  following  "appoint- 
ments to  the  public  service  aforesaid". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  second  de- 
manded? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  demand  a  second. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  a 
second  will  be  considered  as  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  6  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth]. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks  and  to  include  data, 
tables,  and  other  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  1 1 

There  was  no  ol3jection. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  I  do  not  know 
that  it  is  important  to  take  a  lot  of  time 
on  this  legislation.  It  came  before  the 
House  on  October  1,  1962.  There  was 
a  record  vote  on  it.  It  passed  by  more 
than  300  votes  to  19,  and  it  is  not  mate- 
rially changed. 

H.R.  10,  my  bill,  is  rather  similar  to 
H.R.  3741  by  the  gentleman  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Slack],  to  H.R.  2863  by  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Ful- 
ton], H.R.  3115  by  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Staggers],  and  H.R. 
3501  by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
IMr.  DxTLSKil. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  1883  there  was  an  ap- 
portionment act  passed  by  Congress  that 
pertains  to  Federal  employment.  It, 
however,  does  not  refer  to  and  it  is  not 
applicable  to  summer  employment. 

Mr.  Speaker,  summer  employment  has 
become  quite  an  important  budget  item 
as  Members  of  the  House  have  probably 
observed.  For  example,  in  1963  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army  spent  alx)ut  $6 
million  on  summer  jobs.  The  Space 
Agency  spent  about  $1  million  on  sum- 
mer jobs. 

It  must  be  bomfe'  in  mind  that  this^jill 
applies  only  to  the  Nation's  Capital.  We 
have  never  been  privileged  to  make  a 
thorough  study  of  any  area  other  than 
the  Nation's  Capital.  I  would  like  to 
have  such  study  made  and  I  have  sug- 
gested that  the  Committee  on  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  do  so.  But  we 
have  not  had  much  interest  in  expanding 
this  study  and  I  regret  this  so  very  much. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  opinion  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Fulton] 
made  a  very  timely  statement  when  he 
appeared  before  the  committee  in  behalf 
of  H.R.  2863.    The  gentleman  said  this: 

It  is  indeed  a  great  inspiration  and  a  won- 
derful experience  for  a  young  person  to  be 
able  to  come  to  Washington  during  the  sum- 
mer and  have  the  opportunity  to  work  in  the 
Federal  service.  This  experience  should  not 
be  limited  In  large  part,  as  it  Is  now,  to 
young  people  living  close  to  Washington. 
It  should  be  made  available  to  every  deserv- 
ing young  person   throughout  the  country. 

That  is  true,  particularly  if  we  believe 
in  the  merit  system.  An  amendment  has 
been  mentioned.  The  amendment  I  have 
offered  to  the  bill  that  was  passed  re- 
cently, and  was  not  in  the  legislation 
last  year,  requires  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
mission to  conduct  a  competitive  exam- 
ination which  means  that  boys  and  girls 
throughout  the  Nation  can  take  this 
competitive  examination  and  have  an 
opportunity  to  come  here  to  work.  I 
might  say  even  before  I  introduced  the 
amendment,  the  chairman  of  the  Civil 
Service   Commission,   Mr.    John   Macy, 


announced  that  he  expects  to  hold  such 
an  examination.  But  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind,  and  I  want  to  emphasize  this, 
until  the  House  of  Representatives 
passed  legislation  last  October  no  such 
announcement  had  been  forthcoming. 
There  seemed  to  be  in  fact  no  interest 
whatsoever  in  doing  so. 

I  say  again,  this  is  a  simple  bill  that 
extends  the  apportionment  act  we  have 
had  since  1883  to  summer  employment. 
Some  people  try  to  pretend  the  present 
system  has  worked  well.  I  have  placed 
in  the  Congressional  Record  some  tables 
I  was  able  to  work  up  through  figures 
secured  from  the  Departments.  Out  of 
2,300  summer  jobs  in  1959  here  in  Wash- 
ington, Virginia  had  546,  Maryland  628, 
and  to  use  my  own  State  of  Texas,  we 
had  14,  even  though  we  are  considerably 
larger  than  either  of  the  States  men- 
tioned insofar  as  our  population  is 
concerned. 

I  do  not  know  whether  competition  did 
that  or  not.  If  it  did,  it  certainly  came 
out  in  a  one-sided  way. 

I  want  to  say  that  I  do  not  blame 
the  Members  who  live  close  by  for  being 
interested  in  trying  to  keep  these  jobs 
for  the  boys  and  girls  of  this  area.  At 
the  same  time,  I  feel  as  though  the  rest 
of  us  from  other  sections  of  the  United 
States  who  have  boys  and  girls  just  as 
capable  should  have  a  fighting  chance 
at  least  to  do  summer  work  for  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  Washington  area. 

I  want  to  concur  in  what  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broyhill]  had 
to  say.  By  the  way,  I  wish  each  of  you 
would  get  a  copy  of  the  report  which  ac- 
companies this  bill  today,  because  it  is 
a  fair  and  representative  one  in  my  opin- 
ion. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr. 
Broyhill]  is  the  only  one  who  signed  the 
minority  report.  The  vote  in  the  com- 
mittee was  14  to  3.    He  said: 

I  do  not  ask  preference  for  these  young 
people — 

About  the  Washington  area  he  is  talk- 
ing— 

I  ask  only  that  they  be  given  an  equal  op- 
portunity with  the  other  citizens  and  that 
they  be  not  penalized  because  they  happen 
to  live  here.  I  only  wish  to  see  them  have 
the  opportunity  to  compete  on  the  basis  of 
merit  for  svimmer  employment. 

The  bill  I  have  offered,  H.R.  10,  would 
do  only  that,  plus  having  in  it  the  ap- 
portionment provision  and  I  think  we 
can  all  concur  in  that  objective. 

I  quote  a  paragraph  from  a  column 
written  by  Mr.  John  Cramer  which  ap- 
peared October  24,  1963,  in  the  Washing- 
ton Daily  News: 

No  one  can  defend  past  handling  of  sum- 
mer jobs  here.  Too  many  have  been  handed 
out  as  plums  for  the  sons  of  and  daughters 
of  agency  big  wheels  and  other  favorites. 

There  are  some  fairly  sizable  sums  of 
money  spent  by  some  departments  for 
summer  employment. 

Department  or  the  Army, 

November  6,  1963. 

Hon.  LiNDLEY  BECKWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beck  worth:  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  letter  which  has  been  referred  to  my 


office  concerning  the  amount  of  funds  set 
aside  and  spent  for  summer  jobs  during  the 
past  stunmer. 

The  budgeting  and  funding  procedures 
utilized  by  the  Department  of  the  Army  do 
not  permit  the  separation  of  funds  for  sum- 
mer hire  personnel.  Also,  the  accounting 
system  utilized  by  this  service  does  not  per- 
mit identification  of  costs  of  summer  hire 
personnel.  Therefore,  the  actual  amount  of 
funds  utilized  for  summer  hire  In  calendar 
year  1963  is  not  available. 

A  review  of  actions  taken  by  Headquarters, 
Department  of  the  Army,  in  authorizing 
temporary  employment  in  calendar  year  1963 
shows  that  total  employment  was  authorized 
as  follows:  591  for  April;  2,271  for  May;  5,407 
for  June;  5.334  for  July;  4,577  for  August; 
2,529  for  September;  and  178  for  October. 
Assuming  strengths  In  the  same  niunbers, 
the  total  man-years  would  approximate  1,740 
which  when  multiplied  by  an  estimated  cost 
per  man-year  of  $4,000  wotild  aggregate  a 
total  cost  of  $6,960,000. 
Sincerely, 

H.  T.  LaCrosse, 
Deputy  Director  of  Army  Budget,  OCA. 


National  Aeronautics  and 

Space  Administration, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  20.  1963. 

Hon.    LiNDLET    BECKWORTH, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  The  following  in- 
formation supplements  our  previous  corre- 
spondence to  you  relative  to  your  question 
as  to  the  amount  of  money  NASA  had  set 
aside  to  spend  for  summer  jobs  during  the 
summer  of  1963  and  the  actual  amount  NASA 
spent  for  this  purpose. 

NASA  did  not  specifically  set  aside  funds 
for  the  summer  student  program  during  the 
summer  of  1963.  However,  during  the  plan- 
ning of  the  program,  it  was  estimated  that 
the  cost  would  be  $1,027,500.  Analysis  of 
the  actual  expenditures  revealed  that  the 
total  cost  amount  for  the  program  came  to 
$976,125. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Richard  L.  Caixachan, 
Assistant  Administrator  for  Legislative 
Affairs. 

At  lesist  one  agency  used  no  summer 
employees  in  1963. 

Selective  Service  System, 
^  Washington.  D.C. 

The  Honorable  Lindley  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  This  report  Is  tn 
response  to  your  letter  of  May  4,  1963,  con- 
cerning summer  emplojrment  and  to  which 
I  gave  you  an  Interim  reply  on  May  8,  1963. 
This  agency  hired  no  summer  employees 
in  1963. 

If  I  may  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
let  me  know. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Lewis  B.  Hexshey, 

Director. 

1  quote  the  pertinent  part  of  an  article 
which  appeared  In  the  Washington  Post 
on  April  9,  1963.  It  was  written  by  Mr. 
Jerry  Kluttz. 

Chairman  John  W.  Macy  also  announced 
that  CSC  is  developing  plans  for  a  nation- 
wide competitive  exam  that  would  be  \ised 
to  fill  summer  jobs  in  1964.  This  would  be 
the  first  time  for  such  a  test  and  it  would 
discourage  both  nepotism  and  partisan  po- 
litical considerations. 

I  include  the  two  tables  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  r 
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Temporary  empU>yee$,  »umm^  196i—A  t^ulation  of  States  of  residence  of  temporary  summer  employees  of  the  Federal  agencies  in  the 

Wamtttflon,  D.C.,  areay  based  upon  replies  to  Representative  Beckworth's  inquiry 
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32 


145 


31 


16 


71 


36 
1 
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30 


30 
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i/k)SiIdd^SKt°«,5^**"<i'*'*?.l??*  Pe™*"*"**  home  addresses  are  listed  only 
^    cf*^™^,  •*'  AgrlOTlture  llaU  611  empiofees  as  summer  temoorariea.    It  Hhm 
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. 

4 

1 

3 

.--- 

2 

— 

3 

... 

i 

36* 

"44 

1 

4 

... 

2 

12 


42 


41 


23 


108 


A3 
1 

"3 

'n 


254 


_  NoT«.— In  some  instances  the  replies  did  not  spaclfy  whether  the  employee's  address 

D  hw  temporary  summw  address  or  his  permanent  residence. 
r»ii!J^      '?**.  IT**7^  **"*  "**  •****  ^'^  «uppU«l  by  Office,  Secretary  ot  l^efenae 
Oep^ment  o<  the  Army;  Atomic  Enerxy  Commi«ion;  Ccctral  Intelii(ence  Agency 
8i^eAdmto2iiSt*fo*™*^'  ^*I**'^™«'>'  »'  Interior;  and  National  Aeronautics  ami 

8«uw:  Frederick  L.  Scott,  History  and  Oovwnment  Division.  Legislative  Relter- 
enot  owice,  oept.  4, 1062. 


Summary  of  Umporary  employment  in  selected  Government  agencies,  summer,  1959 


States 


Alabama..  __ 
Artmna.. 
Ark«iisM_.  .'" 

Catttamla. 

Colorado-. 

Connectteat 

Delaware . . 
Diat.  of  Columbia' 

Florid* 

Oeonda 

Idaho 


Se«  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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states 


rilnois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana. 

Maine 

Maryland 

Ma.s.<iachtt9etts.  . . 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Mississippi 

MlssonrT 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina.- 
North  Dakota... 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

F^outh  Carolina... 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

rtah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wi-st  Virginia...- 

WLsconsin 

Wyoming 

Alaska 

Hawaii 

Puerto  Rico 

Virgin  Islands 

Foreign 


ij 
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Summary  of  temporary  employment  in  ulected  Government  agencies,  summer,  1959^Contmued 
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Total  number 
of  employees. 
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M 

ID 

U) 

» 

6 

2 

628 

64 

» 

|4 

IK 

IB 

2 

9 

1 

B 

24 

'iio* 

26 
I 

16 
4 

e 

67 

3 

4 

4 

It 

14 

It 

54« 

• 

10 
3 


be 


2,321 


o 


5& 


16 
1 
2 


1 
1 

...... 

...... 

2 

Eg 


17 


13 
I 
2 
1 


88 


83 


245 


13 

e 

s 
7 
2 

..... 

80 

21 

3 

2 
2 
6 

■""6 
1 
2 
6 

'28' 

0 

.... 

3 

6 
22 
3 
1 
2 
8 
10 
7 

"77" 
4 
1 
7 
1 


St: 

a.-< 

a 


17 


481 


5 

o 

a 

Q 


80 
2 
2 

"'2 
2 
1 


11 

6 


28 


15 


a 


6 

4 
2 
1 
2 
1 

"33 

10 
8 


1 
137 


312 


X3 

III 

£w;S 
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208 
8 
3 
1 


1 
1 

"ii' 
2 


30 


146 


o 


aa 


34 


61 
2 
1 


485 


57 
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1 
2 

"23' 
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16 


152 


"a 

5  o 

so 
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15 
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a 
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o  a 
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15 
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16     56 


100 
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1  General  Aooountlnf  Office,  letter  of  June  1,  1069.  The  figures  given  represent 
applicants  who  had  be«i  chosen  or  tentatively  choeen  to  flU  summer  Jobs  in  1959 

«Tho  Library  of  Congress,  letter  0/ Mar.  1,1961.  The  figures  given  represent  tempo- 
rary employees  hired  tor  varying  lengths  of  time  up  to  a  year,  from  .May  16  to  Aug  15 
1069.    The  Li»)rary  has  no  special  program  of  summer  employment.  ' 

«  Department  of  Agrioulture,  letter  of  June  16,  1060.  The  figures  stated  represent 
temporary  jobs  in  the  Washingtoo,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area  which  were  to  be  filled  by 
students  during  the  summer,  1060. 

•  DepiU-lnient  of  Commerce,  letter  of  June  18,  1959.  The  figiuee  given  represent 
•tudent  assistants  and  student  trainee's  hired  for  the  summer,  1959. 

•  Department  of  I>efrn»e,  letter  of  June  10,  lOSO.  The  figures  given  represent  students 
»elect<><l  for  summer  employnMnt  in  IMO  by  tbs  Offloe  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

•  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  letter  of  June  23,  1060.  The  flgurro  given  rvpr«sent 
student  trainees  hired  by  the  Dei>artment  o/tbe  Air  Force  Headquarters  for  the  sum- 
mer, 1959. 

'  Department  of  the  Army,  letter  of  June  15  1959.  The  figures  stated  here  represent 
BtudenU  who  htxl  been  selected  or  tentatively  selected  ibr  temporary  appointments 
for  the  summer,  1959.  with  the  Department  of  the  Army. 

•  Department  of  the  Navy,  letter  of  May  19.  1950.  The  figures  given  represent 
students  majoring  in  engineering  or  the  physical  sciences  who  were  prosisective  em- 
pioyees  of  the  Navy  Department  lor  the  summer,  1060. 

•Department  of  llealth,  Education,  and  Welfare,  letter  of  Aug.  19,  1069.  The 
figures  given  n'pn\<ient  rtiulenfs  employed  by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  for  the  summer,  I9fi0.  ' 

"«  Department  of  tlu>  Interior,  lettex  of  July  21  1050.  The  figures  stated  represent 
students  who  were  appoliito<l  to  temi>orary  Jobs  In  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  metropolitan  area  tor  the  summer,  1969. 

»  Department  of  Labor,  letter  of  June  1,  1959.  The  figures  stated  include  temporary 
■tudent  assistants  who  were  selected  tor  positions  with  the  Department  of  Labor  far 
■ommer,  1960. 

»>  Department  of  SUte,  letter  ofJuiM  4, 1060.  The  flguresgiven  represent  temporary 
employees  and  students  whom  the  Department  of  SUte  had  hir»d  or  planned  to  hire 
for  typing,  stenographic,  and  student  assistant  positions  Ibr  summer,  1950. 
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c'JLS!?*'*™*?'.®' ^^  Tpeasory.  letter  of  Jnne  23,  lOSO.  The  figures  giveo  Indnde  all 
^^^r./'F!^^^*^!:'  <*'  ,st«>*Jits.  regardless  of  the  t«nporary  or  nontampararr 
nature  of  the  Jobs,  themselves,  for  1950.  «™i»«™rj 

"  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  letter  of  Jane  15.  1959.  The  figures  given  include 
Sr^f^f*?^  summer  appotatmenu  to  the  mtire  Atomic  Energy  C«»mmission  for 

"  ClvU  Service  Commission,  letter  of  June  9,  1050.  The  figures  given  indicate  sto- 
O^U  occupying  temporary  positions  with  the  CivU  Service  CamnSssion  larsamm^, 

'•  Federal  Communications  Commission,  letter  of  June  6,  1050.  The  flgnres  rlvea 
represents  students  temporarily  employed  by  the  Federal  Ciunmunications  Commis- 
sion for  simimer.  1950.  v^v~uii«- 

i-!.'.!^®^^'?'  Power  ComnaLsslon,  letter  of  Jane  1,  1050.  The  figurec  given  Indude 
mcuvlduals  who  were  employed  on  a  temporary  basis  as  student  assistants,  for  summer, 

"Federal  Trade  Comniisslon,  letter  of  May  28,  1050.  The  figure*  given  indicate 
students  holding  temporary  summer  Jobs  as  of  May  28,  1050. 

"Interstate  Commerce  Commi-s.slon.  letter  of  June  1,  1060.  The  flgnres  ll«ted  ta- 
crade  tentative  selections  of  IndividuaLs  made  to  fill  temporary  typing  and  stoiographic 
poanions  with  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  for  summer,  lOfiO. 

»  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration,  letter  of  June  10,  1050  The 
figtires  given  include  summer  appointments  lor  1959  with  the  Natloaal  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration. 

•'  National  Sdenoe  FoundatlMi,  letter  of  June  3,  1950.  The  figures  given  Include 
temporary  stenographic,  typing,  and  itoteit  trainee  portions  that  were  to  be  filled 
primarily  by  students  during  the  mmnwir.  lOM. 

a  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission,  letter  of  June  3,  1050.  The  figures  given 
Include  students  who  were  selected  for  partMpatleB  In  the  student  assistant  program 
of  the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  kir  summer,  i960. 

«•  Veterans'  Administration,  letter  of  June  17  1950.  The  flgnres  given  indude  ton- 
porary  summer  Jobs  filled  by  students  in  the  Central  Office  Headquarters  and  the 
Medical  Division  of  the  Voterana'  Bmeflts  OOkM  tor  Hnnmer,  1999. 

Compiled  by  Sandra  D.  Worthen,  History  and  Qovemmcnt  Division,  Legislative 
Reference  Service,  Library  of  Congress,  Mar.  17, 1961 


Senator  Saltohbtall  has  done  consid- 
erable work  In  connection  with  obtain- 
ing information  about  eummer  employ- 
ment I  include  a  letter  he  wrote  me 
May  10.  1963. 

Senate  Document  No.  9,  88th  Congress, 
1st  session,  has  considerable  information 
that  waa  made  possible  through  the  ef- 
forts of  Senator  Saltoitstall. 


tJ.S.  Sknatx, 

COMlCrrTKE  ON   APPBOPaiATtONS, 

May  10. 19€3. 
Hon.  LiNDLXT  BacKwoaTH, 
Room  1307,  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DaAa  CoNoaKBSMAN  BccKwoarHrThe  ma- 
terial from  wtilch  the  report  was  printed  at 
my  request  waa  collected  for  me  by  the  Li- 
brary of  Congresa  by  direction  of  Mlas  Helen 


Miller.    It  la  now  on  file  at  the  OoTemment 
Printing  Office. 

The  Information  requested  from  tbe  rarl- 
ous  agencies  did  not  Include  the  hometown 
ot  the  sununer  employee.  Where  an>Ucable, 
it  did  Include  the  ocrilege  which  he  attended. 
The  Senate  Document  No.  9  indieatea  jobs 
by  agency  rather  ttuai  by  SUte  where  located, 
but  the  location  could  be  oonaoUdated  by 
going  through  it  on  a  State-by-SUt«  basU. 
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December  2 


Senate  Document  No.  9  U  Jobs  that  were  ac- 
tually filled  In  the  summer  of  1M51  for  any- 
where from  a  few  weeks  to  the  entire  sum- 
mer. 

I  hope  that  this  Is  helpful  to  you  and  if 
you  want  to  send  someone  to  study  the  basic 
document  at  the  Government  Printing  Office, 
I  am  sure  that  they  would  coofwrate. 
Sincerely. 

LXVZaXTT  SALTONffTAU.. 

U.S.  Senator. 
P.S. — I  understand  the  Government  Print- 
ing OfBce  has  now  returned  the  material  to 
the  Library  of  Congress. 

I  enclose  a  table  from  the  Library  of 
Congress: 

Number  of  accredited  institutions  of  higher 
education,  by  State  {as  listed  in  U.S.  Office 
of  Education,  Education  Directory,  pt.  3) 


.\labama ....... 

Alaska 

Ariiona 

Arkansas 

Calllomia 

Coktraclo 

Connecticut 

Delaware 

Florida 

Oeorfia 

llawaU 

I<li\ho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky 

Louisiana , 

Maine 

Maryland 

Massachusetts... 

Michisan 

Minnesota. 

Mississippi 

Mlasourl 

.Montana 

N'ebraslu 

Nevada 

Xew  Ilampehlre 

New  Jersey. 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  DakoU 

Ohio 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Peimsylvaiila... 

Rhode  Island 

South  Canriina 

South  DakoU 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

WashlnRton... 

West  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 


.Vccreditod 


Total. 


a 
1 

4 

U 
IM 

IS 

9» 

4 

a 

43 

4 
7 

n 

n 

36 

» 
u 
If 

M 

m 
n 

48 
34 

39 
M 

9 
17 

1 

S 
» 

8 

133 

» 

8 
O 

a 


M 
• 

n 

m 

n 

33 

2 


Number  of 

institutions 

oltiigber 

education 

In  State 


1,U6 


26 

3 

7 

19 

IGO 

22 

32 

4 

4A 

46 

4 

8 

112 

41 

51 

45 

36 

21 

22 

44 

96 

67 

43 

45 

63 

11 

23 

1 

12 

38 

9 

183 

60 

14 

70 

34 

27 

129 

12 

30 

16 

46 

96 

8 

16 

46 

39 

30 

63 

6 


2,069 


I  enclose  some  figures  that  i4)parently 
came  about  by  the  studies  of  some  em- 
ployees of  the  Library  of  Congress: 
Institutions   of   higher   education   attended 
by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  noncterical  fobs 

ALABAMA,    213 

Alabama  College 3 

Alabama  Polytechnic  Institute 6 

University  of  Alabama 72 

Aubtim    University 100 

Birmingham-Southern   College 2 

Florence  State  College 10 

Howard    College "  1 

Huntingdon   College IIIIIIIIIIIII  1 

Judson  College """II  i 

St.  Bernard  College IIIIIIIII  1 

Snead  Junior  College IIIIIII  3 

Spring  Hill  College -IIIIIIIIIIII  2 


Institutions  of  higher  education  attended 
by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  hy  the 
Federal  Government  for  nonclerical  fobs — 
Continued 

Talladega  College 1 

Troy  State  College 5 

Tuskegee  Institute _._      6 


aa 


23 


University   of   Alaska 

AKIZONA,    313 

Arizona  State   College. 56 

Arizona  State  University 68 

University  of  Arizona Qi 

East  Arizona  Junior  College 1 

Grand  Canyon  College 1 

Phoenix  College 5 

Sante  Fe  College 1 

AEKANSAS,    96 

Arkansas     Agricultural     and     Mechan- 
ical   College 35 

Arkansas  Polytechnic  College 2 

Arkansas  State  College 6 

Arkansas  State  Teachers  College 1 

University   of   Arkansas 4i 

Port   Smith   Junior   College l 

Harding   College 2 

Hendrlx  College 2 

Little  Rock  University 2 

Southern  State  College. 5 

CALIrORNIA,  1,3S8 

Allan  Hancock  Junior  College 1 

American  River  Junior  Col  lege 4 

Antelope  Valley  Junior  College 2 

Bakersfleld    College 3 

CabrUlo    College _ 2 

California  Institute  of  Technology 27 

California  State  Polytechnic  College 77 

University  of   California 375 

Chaffey  College 10 

Chico  State  College I.III  61 

Citrtu  Junior  College 2 

Claremont  Men's  College IIIII  4 

Compton  District  Junior  College.. .1.11  4 

Contra  Costa  Junior  College 7 

Diablo  Valley  College q 

East  L06  Angeles  College 1 

East  Los  Angeles  Junior  College s 

El  Camino  College 7 

Foothill    College.- _ _ "I  2 

Fresno  City  College IIIII  e 

Fresno  State  College 40 

Pullerton  Junior  College 3 

Glendale  College "  3 

Hartnell  College III.II  3 

Harvey  Mudd  College ".II  7 

Heald  Engineering  College 1 

Humboldt  Stote  College _  loi 

Immaculate  Heart  College II  1 

La  Sierra  College HI  1 

La  Verne  College "  5 

Lassen  Junior  College H"  4 

Long  Beach  City  College "H  2 

Long  Beach  State  CoUege 10 

Los  Angeles  City  College 3 

Los  Angeles  State  College  of  Applied  Arts 

and  Sciences 13 

Los  Angeles  Trade-Technical  Junior  Col- 
lege  1 

Los  Angeles  Valley  Junior  College « 

Loyola  University  of  Los  Angeles l 

College  of  Marin 5 

College  of  Medical  Evangelists I  1 

Menlo  College i 

Modesto  Junior  College 15 

Monterey  Peninsula  College 2 

Mount  St.  Mary's  College 5 

Mount  San  Antonio  College II  1 

Napa  College q 

Northrop  Institute  of  Technology 2 

Occidental  College 2 

Cceanslde-Carlsbad   College 1 

Orange  Coast  College 7 

College  of  the  Pacific "  4 

Palomar  College I  3 

Pasadena  City  College HI  13 

Pasadena  College 5 

George  Pepperdlne  College H.H  i 


Institutions  of  higher  education  attended 
by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  nonclerical  fobs — 
Continued 

College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons I 

Pomona   College n 

Porterville  College 2 

University  of  Redlands HI.  5 

Reedley  College n 

Riverside  City  College s 

Sacramento  City  College g 

Sacramento  State  College 25 

St.  Marys  College  of  California 8 

Salinas  Junior  College l 

San  Bernardino  Valley  College 15 

San  Diego  City  College 2 

San  Diego  State  College 43 

San  Fernando  Valley  SUte  College 2 

City  College  of  San  PrancUco.. 1« 

San  Francisco  College  for  Women 1 

San  Francisco  State  College 17 

University  of  San  Francisco 8 

San  Jose  City  College. 2 

San  Jose  SUte  College 68 

San  Mateo,  College  of 20 

Santa  Barbara  City  Collegpe 7 

University  of  SanU  Clara 18 

Santa  Monica  City  College l 

Santa  Rosa  Junior  College 10 

Sequoias,  College  of  the 3 

Shasta  College 31 

Sierra    College 22 

Simpson  Bible  College 2 

Slsklyous,  College  of  the n 

University  of  Southern  California 31 

Stanford    University 98 

Stockton    College 1 

Taft    College 7 

Vallejo  Junior  College 2 

Ventura   College 7 

Whlttler  College _.. 2 

COLOKADO,    3S1 

Adams  State  College 

Colorado    College 

Colorado  School  of  Mines _ 

Colorado  State  College 

Colorado   State   University 

University   of   Colorado 

University  of  Denver 

Fort  Lewis  Agricultural  and  Mechan- 
ical   College 

Mesa  County  Jimior  College 

Northeastern  Junior  College 

Pueblo  Junior  College 

Regis  College 

Western  State  College  of  Colorado 

CONNECTlCtrr,     117 

University  of  Bridgeport 

University  of  Connecticut 

Fairfield  University 

University  of  Hartford 

New  Haven  College 

Quinnlplac    College 

Trinity  College 

Wesleyan  University 

Yale  University.. _. ._ 


DKLAWAai,  22 

University  of  Delaware 

Wesley  College _. 


DiaTUCT    or  COLUMBU,    3 IS 

American  University 

Catholic  University  of  America 

District  of  Columbia  Teachers  College. 

Dunbarton  College  of  Holy  Cross 

Georgetown  University 

George  Washington  University 

Howard  University 

Prince  George's  Community  College 

Washington   Missionary   College. 

rLOUDA,    ISS 

Broward  Junior  College 

Central  Florida  Junior  College 

Chipola  Junior  CoUege 

Florida  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Uni- 
versity  

Florida  Christian  College I 

Florida  Southern  College 


3 

1 

16 

7 

182 

102 

11 

9 
6 
2 
10 
1 
3 

2 

28 

3 

1 

1 

1 

11 

13 

60 

^1 
1 

30 
60 

2 

1 
63 
00 
71 

1 

1 

8 
1 
1 

1 
1 
1 
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Institutions   of   higher   education   attended 

by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  noriclerioal  fobs — 
Continued 

Florida  State  UMverslty 47 

University  of  Florida HH  30 

Jacksonville   University I_III       l 

University  of  Miami IIIIIII  12 

Orlando  Junior  College 2 

Palm  Beach  Junior  College IIIII       1 

Pensacola  Junior  College e 

Rollins  College.. 111.1.      3 

St.  John's  River  Junior  College.. IIIIIII       1 

Stetson  University I       5 

University  of  Tampa "1~""       1 

Washington  Junior  College.. .IIIIIIIII       1 

CEORGIA,    178 

Abraham  Baldwin  Agricultural  College..  10 

Agnes  Scott  College 5 

Athens   College IIIIIIII       3 

Berry  College IIIIIIIIIII       l 

Columbus   College lJi"yil       l 

Emory  University IIIIIIIII  12 

Georgia  Institute  of  Technology I  43 

University  of  Georgia H  79 

Medical  College  of  Georgia 20 

Middle  Georgia  College IIIIIII       1 

North  Georgia  College .  1 

Tift  College IIIIIIII"       1 

Wesleyan  College — IIIIIIIIIIIII       l 

BAWAn,    24 

University  of  Hawaii 24 

n>AHO,    30S 

Boise  Junior  CoUoge 20 

College  of  Idaho Z""mil      5 

Idaho  State  College IIIIIIIII  37 

University  of  Idaho IIIIIIIIII  225 

North  Idaho  Junior  College 9 

Southern  Idaho  College. .IIIIIIII       i 

Northwest  Nazarene  College IIIIIIII       l 

Ricks    College , •_ IIIIIII       8 

niXlNOIS,    267 

Augustana   College 4 

Blackburn    College 2 

Bradley    University I.I.II  16 

Chicago  Medical  School 111"  l 

University  of  Chicago IIIIII  25 

Danville  Junior  College I-IIIIIIIII  1 

Depaul    University IIIIIIIII  4 

Eastern  Illinois  State  College_IIIIIIIII  1 

Eastern  Illinois  University l.l  1 

Greenville  College. IIIIII  2 

Illinois    College... IIIIIIIIIIII  1 

Illinois  Institute  of  Technology HI  i 

University  of  Illinois. IIIII  102 

Knox    College , 4 

Macmurray    College "  3 

MllUkln  University lllllllll  1 

Monticello    College HI  i 

Mundeleln    College IIIIIIII  2 

Northern  Illinois  Unlverslty.HHHHH  6 

Northwestern    University. 31 

Prlnclpla    College, HI  l 

Qulncey    College.. H"  1 

Rockford    College —lllllllll  1 

Roosevelt    University HH  2 

Rosary  College l.llllll  1 

St.  Procoplus  College l.llllll  1 

Shlmer    College IIIIII  1 

Southern  Illinois  University... IHIIIII  51 

INDIANA,    264 

Ball  State  Teachers  College 1 

Butler    University _ HIH  1 

Depauw  University HI  q 

Earlham    College.. IIIIII  6 

Hanover    College.J llllll  2 

Indiana  Central  College IIIIIIIIII  i 

Indiana  State  Teachers  College.. .IIIII  2 

Indiana  Technical  College I  1 

Indiana  University llll  31 

Manhattan  College... IIIIIII  8 

Notre  Dame  University 45 

Oakland  City  College HH  q 

Purdue    University.. H.   140 

Rose  Polytechnic  Institute IIIIII  5 

St.  Mary-ln-the-Woods  College I  1 
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Trl-State    College... 3 

Valparaiso  Technical  Institute 2 

Vlncennes   University 1 

Wabash  College 2 

Valparaiso    University IIIIIIIIIII  7 

IOWA,    219 

Clarlnda  Junior  College 1 

Cornell  College HH  2 

Drake  University e 

Dubuque,  University  of llllll  3 

Fort  Dodge  Junior  College l 

Graceland   College 3 

Grand  View  College . I I  1 

Grlnnell  College I  5 

Iowa  State  College  of  Agriculture  and 

Mechanic    Arts 3 

Iowa   State    University   of   Science   and 

Technology 122 

State  University  of  Iowa 61 

Iowa  Wesleyan  College I  1 

Loras  College HI  1 

Luther    College IIIIIIII  1 

Mary  Crest  College HIH.  1 

Mornlngside    College I  1 

Parsons    College IIIIII  1 

St.  Ambrose  College H  2 

Simpson  College H  2 

Wartburg  Theological  Seminary HH  1 

KANSAS,    111 

Baker    University 1 

Kansas  State  Teachers  College 3 

Kansas  State  College  of  Pittsburg 1 

Kansas  State  University  of  Agriculture 

and  Applied  Science 41 

University  of  Kansas 47 

Pratt  Junior   College . 2 

Ottawa  University IH  "  6 

St.  Benedict's  College .__I._IIIII  2 

Sterling  College 1 

Washburn  University  of  TOpeka II  3 

Wichita,  University  of __I  5 

KENTtJCKT,    83 

Bellarmlne  College 2 

Berea    College H  6 

Centre  College  of  Kentucky II. ..I  1 

Eastern  Kentucky  State  College 2 

Georgetown  College 1 

University  of  Kentucky Hill  36 

University  of  Louisville IIIII  22 

Morehead  State  College I  2 

Murray  State  College 3 

PlkevUle  College _ I  1 

Union  College I  4 

Villa  Madonna  College HI  3 

Western  Kentucky  State  College.. .HIH  1 

LOXnSlANA,    107 

Louisiana  Polytechnic  Institute 25 

Louisiana    State    University    and    Agri- 
cultural and  Mechanclal  College 55 

Northeast  Louisiana  State  College 2 

University  of  Southwestern  Louisiana 3 

Tulane  University  of  Louisiana.. I  22 

MAINK,    4S 

Bates  College 2 

Bowdoin  College HI  2 

Colby  College IIIIIIIIII  2 

Gorham  State  Teachers  College.. IIIIII  1 

University  of  Maine _.II  39 

MAKTLAND,    587 

Baltimore.  University  of i 

Baltimore  Junior  College HI  1 

Charles  County  Junior  College IIIII  5 

Frederick  Community  Coilege.-HHHH  i 

Ooucher  College I  8 

Hartford  Junior  College IIIIIIIII  6 

Hood   College IIIIII  4 

Johns  Hopkins  University H  73 

Loyola  College IIIIIII  2 

Maryland   State  Teachers  CollegellllH  7 

University  of  Maryland HI  433 

Montgomery  Junior  College 20 


Institutions   of   higher   education   attended 

by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  nonclerical  fobs — 
Continued 

Morgan  State  College 5 

Notre  Dame  of  Maryland,  Inc.,  College  of  1 

St.  Mary's  Seminary  and  University 2 

Washington  College 7 

Western  Maryland  College H.H  13 

Hagerstown  Junior  CoUege 1 

MASSACHUSETTS,  387 

American  International  College 2 

Amherst  College HI  iq 

Boston   College IIIIIIIIII  18 

Boston   University IIIIIIIIII  11 

Brandeis  University IIHIIIH  6 

Durfee  College  of  Technology. IHIHHI  8 

Harvard  University I  io8 

College  of  the  Holy  Cross IHlll  8 

Lowell  Technological  Institute HIH  1 

Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technologyll  95 

Massachusetts  State  Teachers  College..  1 

University  of   Massachusetts 62 

Merrimack  College I  3 

Mount  Holyoke  College IHHH.IH  4 

New  Bedford  Institute  of  TechnologylH  1 

New  England  Conservatory  of  MuslcII  l 
Nichols  College  of  Business  Administra- 


tion. 


Northeastern  University "  5 

Radcllffe    College IIHIIH'  8 

Smith  College IIIII I  8 

Stockbrldge  School  of  Agriculture""     ~~  "  l 

StonehlU  College H"  q 

Tufts  University.. -.-HIHIHIH  21 

Western  New  England  CoUegell  I  8 

Wellesley  College q 

Williams   College llllllH  7 

Worcester  Polytechnic  InstltuteHHHH  8 

MICHIGAN,     283 

Alma    College 

Andrews  University IIIIIII 

Calvin  College HIHIHIH" 

Central  Michigan  UnlTersityllHI"" 


Detroit  Institute  of  Technology 1 

University  of  Detroit... I  9 

Eastern  Michigan  College IIIII  5 

Emmanuel  Missionary  College 1 

Grand  Rapids  Jimior  CoUege._IIIIIIIII  1 

Henry  Ford  Community  CoUege I  1 

Hope  CoUege HH  l 

Kalamazoo   College IHllllH  I 

Lawrence  Institute  of  Technology H  1 

Mercy  CoUege I  j 

Michigan  CoUege  of  Mining  and' Tech- 
nology  31 

Michigan   State  University   <rf  Agricul- 
ture and  Applied  Science og 

University  of  Michigan. I  "  98 

Northern  Michigan  College HI  s 

Suoml  College IIIII  2 

Wayne  State  Unlverslty__IIIIIIH 15 

Western  Michigan  Unlvenlty IIIII  12 

MINNESOTA,    141 

Augsburg  College j 

Austin  Junior  College IIIIII  2 

Carleton  College IIHIIIH'  5 

Mankato  State  CoUege IIHIHIH  2 

University  of  Minnesota IIIIHIH"  120 

St.  Cloud  State  College Hlllll  l 

St.  ScholasUca,  CoUege  of I  i 

St.  Olaf  College.- IIIIIIIII  8 

Gustavus  Adolphus  CoUege HlHlll  l 

MMsrasipri,  iso 

Delaware  State  College 2 

Delta  State  College. IIIIIIII  3 

Bast  Central  Junior  College I  1 

Hinds  Junior  College I  jq 

Holmes  Junior  College H  1 

Itawamba  Junior  CoUege I  i 

MlUsaps  College IIH  4 

Mississippi  Delta  Junior  CoUege HI  1 

Mississippi  School  of  Mines I  1 

Mississippi  Southern  CoUege..., II  0 

Mississippi  State  College H  10 

Mississippi  State  College  for  Women 2 


O 
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Institution*   of   higher   education   attended 

hy  ttudentz  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  nonclerical  job* — 
Continued 

Mlsslaslppl  Stat«  University 72 

University  of  Mlwlulppl 40 

Perklnston  Junior  College 1 

Sunflower  Junior  College 1 

Southwest  Mississippi  Junior  College...  l 

MIB80T7BX.    171 

Central  Missouri  State  College 2 

Culver-Stockton  College ',  2 

Drury  College 5 

JopUn  Junior  College 6 

Junior  College  of  Kansas  City 2 

University  of  Kansas  City... I  3 

Kemper  Military  Academy I 

Missouri  School  of  Mines  and  Metallurgy.  42 

University  of  Missouri 66 

Missouri  Valley  College 2 

Northeast  Missouri   State  Teachers  Col- 
lege  - -._ 7 

Northwest  Missouri  SUte  College. i 

Park   College 1 

St.  Louis  University "  18 

Southeast  Missouri  State  College I  1 

Southwest  Missouri  State  College 2 

Washington    University.. 21 

William  Jewell  College "  2 

MONTANA,    353 

Custer  County  Junior  College 2 

Eastern  Montana  College 2 

CoUege  of  Great  Falls ^s. 11.  3 

Montana  School  of  Mines 9 

Montana   State   College 40 

Montana  State  University 292 

Northern  Montana  College 1 

Western  Montana  College  of  Education..  4 

NEBEASKA,    76 

Crelgbton    University e 

Hastings    College '_/_  5 

College  of  St.  Mary lllll  1 

Scottsbluff    College 1113  1 

University  of  Nebraska """  82 

Nebraska  Wesleyan   University...  1111 II  l 

NXVAOA,    43 

University  of  Nevada. 


43 

NKW    HAMPSHIKX,    44 

Dartmouth  College 15 

University  of  New  Hampshire III  26 

Rlvler  College IIIIII  i 

St.  Anselm's  College "III  2 

NEW    JSBSXT,    187 

Douglass    College 2 

Palrlelgh  Dickinson  University lllll'  :  2 

Jersey  City  State  College. HH  i 

Monmouth    College H 

Newark  College  of  Engineering I  17 

Princeton    University HI  38 

Rider   College lllllll  1 

Rutgers,  The  State  Unlverslty.IIIIIIIH  S3 

Seton  Hall  University 8 

Stevens  Institute  of  Technology HH  17 

Trenton  State  College IIIIII  1 

NEW    MEXICO,    144 

Eastern  New  Mexico  University 3 

New  Mexico  College  of  Agriculture  And 

Mechanical    Arts 5 

New    Mexico    Institute    of    Mining    and 

Technology 1 

New  Mexico  Military  Institute 1 

New  Mexico  SUte  University  of  Agricul- 
ture, Engineering  and  Science 68 

University  of  New  Mexico 58 

New  Mexico  Western  College 5 

St.  Michael's  CoUege IIIIIII  3 

NEW     TOEK,    401 

Adelphl  CoUege 2 

Alfred    University I.IIIII  1 

Barnard  College HH  j 

College  of  Education  at  Brockportllllll  1 

Brooklyn   CoUege ...II  ft 


Institutions  of  higher  education  attended 
by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  nonclerical  jobs — 
Continued 

Brooklyn  Polytechnic  Institute 2 

Broome  Technical  Community  College..  1 

Buffalo  University iq 

Canlslus    College 1 

Clarkson  CoUege  of  Technology 15 

Colgate    University 5 

Columbia    University 35 

Cooper  Union n 

Cornell  University I_.  95 

Corning  Community  CoUege 1 

Downstate  Medical  Center 6 

Elmira   College 1 

Pordham  University 7 

Geneseo  Teachers  CoUege 1 

Hamilton    CoUege 2 

Hartwick  College 1 

Hobart  and  WUliam  Smith  Colleges 1 

Hofstra    College 2 

Hunter    College 2 

Ithaca    College 1 

Keuka  College III""  1 

Long  Island  Agriculture  and  Technical 

Institute 8 

ManhattanvUle    College    of    the    Sacred 

Heart 1 

New   York  City   Community  CoUege  of 

Applied  Arts  and  Sciences 21 

New  York  Medical  College _.  1 

New  York  SUte  CoUege  of  Uucatlon..  8 

New  York  SUU  College  of  Forestry 3 

New  York  SUte  Ranger  School 3 

SUte  University  of  New  York 22 

New  York  University 22 

Paul     Smiths     College     of     Arte     and 

Sciences 3 

College  of  Bducation  at  Platteburgh...  2 

Polytechnic  Institute  of  Brooklyn l 

Post    College i 

Pratt  Institute IIIIIIII  6 

Queens  College HH  2 

Rensselaer    Polytechnic    Institute 41 

Rochester  Institute  of  Technology 2 

University   of   Rochester.. 12 

St.  Lawrence   University 1 

Stern  College  for  Women ""  1 

Syracuse    University 28 

Union  College  and  University II  6 

Utlca      College j 

Vassar      College 1 

Wagner  Lutheran  College 1 

Webb  Institute  of  Naval  Archltecturell  1 

Yeshiva    University 1 

NOSTH    CAKOLINA,    306 

Agricultural    and    Technical   College   of 

North    Carolina i 

Atlantic  Christian  College HI  i 

Belmont  Abbey  College HH  i 

Brevard   College IHIII  3 

CaUwba    College IHH  3 

Chowan     College HIIIIII  1 

Davidson  College HUH  4 

Duke    University HHIHHVHHIZ  66 

East   Carolina   College HH  3 

Guilford    College ^.HHHHHl  2 

Louisburg    College HHIHII  1 

Lenoir-Rhyne  College 1 

Mars  HUl  College. HHIHI  1 

Meredith    College HllH  1 

North  Carolina  College  at  Durham 3 

North  CaroUna  State  University I  66 

University  of  North  Carolina IH  41 

Sacred  Heart  Junior  College  and  Acad- 
emy  1 

Southeastern  Baptist  Theological  Semi- 
nary   1 

Wake  Forest  CoUege IHIII  8 

Western  Carolina  CoUege HIHII  4 

Wilmington    College IIIIII  1 

Wlngate  College HH  1 

NOBTH    DAKOTA,    7» 

North  DakoU  School  of  Forestry 4 

North  DakoU  SUte  University H  88 

University  of  North  DakoU I  88 


Institutions   of   higher   education   attended 

by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 

Federal  Government  for  nonclerical  fobs 

Continued 

OHIO,  3  as 

University  of  Akron 1 

Antloch   College IIHIHIH  32 

Ashland  College HHIHII  l 

Bowling  Green  State  Unlvers'ityll  I  HI  II  5 

Capital  University 2 

Case  Institute  of  Technology HllH  22 

University  of  Cincinnati. IHH  16 

Cleveland  CoUege H  1 

University  of  Dayton IIIIIII  18 

Denison   University HHIHI  8 

Penn  College IIHHH  4 

Hiram  CoUege IIHIHIH  1 

John  CarroU  University HHl  7 

Kent  SUte  University -HIHIHIH'  6 

Kenyon  College HI  l 

Lake  Erie  College IHHlll  1 

MarletU  CoUege IIIIIII  4 

Miami  University IIIIIII  "  li 

College    of    Mount    St.    Jose"ph-on~the~ 

Ohlo ._ 1 

Muskingum    College IHHHHHHH  3 

Ohio  SUte  University HIHI  IDS 

Ohio  University IIIH"  I8 

Oberlin  College HHHHHHH  16 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University HI  10 

Otterbein    College HH  6 

College  of  St.  Mary-of-the-SprlngsIIIII  i 

College  of  SteubenvlUe 1 

University   of   Toledo HIHI  6 

Western  CoUege  for  Women IHIII  1 

Western    Reserve    University I. HI  0 

Wittenberg   University HIII  7 

Wooster.  College  of HHH  5 

Youngstown  University HHHI  2 

OKLAHOMA,    221 

Cameron  SUte  Agricultural  College l 

East  Central  SUU  College II  i 

Eastern  Oklahoma  Agriculture  and  Me- 
chanical College 3 

Northeastern      Oklahoma      Agricultural 

and  Mechanical   College 5 

NortheasUrn  SUU  College H  3 

Northwestern    SUU    College... II  1 

Oklahoma  Baptist  University I  3 

Oklahoma  StaU  University HHHI  134 

University  of  Oklahoma H.  68 

Panhandle  Agricultural  and  Mechanical 

College 1 

PoUau  Community  Cojfege IIHIIH  1 

Southwestern    SUU   Qbllege HHH  5 

University  of  Tulsa... 5 

OKXcoN.  547 

Cascade   College 1 

Central  Oregon  CoUege IIIIII  2 

EasUrn  Oregon  College HI  6 

Llnfleld    College H.IIII  6 

Lewis  and  Clark  College HHIHIIH  6 

Multnomah    College IIIIII  3 

Oregon  College  of  Education IIIIII  1 

Oregon  State  University HI  321 

Oregon  Technical  Institute.. HH  36 

University  of  Oregon 68 

Pacific  University IHH  8 

Portland  School  of  TechnologyllHHIII  1 

Portland   SUte   College HIII  68 

University  of  Portland HHIHII  20 

Reed  College IIIIIIIIII  10 

Southern  Oregon  College IIHIHIH  8 

Willamette   University _ H  10 

PENNSYLVANIA,   641 

Albright  College.-- _  i 

Allegheny  College IIIIIII  8 

Bucknell  University IHIII  12 

Bryn  Mawr  College HHIHII  4 

Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology HI  42 

Chatham   College. HH  8 

Chestnut  HUl  College HIII  6 

Delaware  Valley  College  of  Science  Mid 

Agriculture 5 

Dickinson  CoUege HHHHHHH  0 

Drezel  Institute  of  Technology 33 
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Duquesne  University . 3 

Franklin  and  Marshall  CoUege 5 

Geneva  College 2 

Gettysburg  College 8 

Grove  City  College 6 

Hahnemann  Medical  CoUege  and  Hospi- 
tal..  _ 4 

Haverford   College, 4 

Immaculate   College . 2 

Juniata    College... 2 

Jefferson    Medical    College   of   Philadel- 
phia   6 

Lafayette  CoUege 12 

LaSalle  College 6 

Lebanon  Valley  College 1 

Lehigh  University.^ 30 

Lincoln  University l 

Lycoming  College 2 

Mercyhurst  College l 

Moravian   College 1 

Mount  Aloyslus  Junicx-  College 1 

Muhlenberg  College a 

Pennsylvania  Military  College 2 

Pennsylvania  State  Teachers  College 2 

Pennsylvania  SUte  University 178 

University  of  Pennsylvania 76 

Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy   and 

Science 5 

Philadelphia  TextUe  Institute 1 

University  of  Pittsburgh 47 

Roeemont  College 6 

St.  Francis  College 1 

St.  Joseph's  College 3 

St.  Vincent  College 2 

Scranton    University 8 

(East  Stroudsburg)  SUte  Teachers  Col- 
lege  2 

(Slippery  Rock)  State  Teachers  College..  1 

(Shlppensburg)  SUte  Teachers  College..  2 

Susquehanna  University 2 

Swarthmore  College 22 

Temple  University,, 22 

Thlel  College... I  2 

Urslnus  College .. 1 

VUlanova  University 40 

Washington  and  Jefferson  College 1 

Waynesburg    College 2 

Westminster  CoUege 8 

Wilkes    CoUege...n "  1 

Wilson   College...!, l 

PUERTO   aiCO,    5 

University  of  Puerto  Rico 6 


EHOO8   ISLAND,    70 

Pembroke  CoUege... q 

Brown  University I  26 

Providence  CoUege IHI  1 

Rhode  Island  School  of  Design l 

University  of  Rhode  Island 36 

Salve  Reglna  College 1 

SOUTH   CAROLINA,    46 

Anderson  College.,, i 

Benedict  College..,, , i 

Charleston.  College  of i 

Citadel,  The,  Military  College I  6 

Clemson  Agricultural  CoUege 24 

Purman  University, i 

Limestone  College..^ ._ j 

Presbyterian  Colle|:i i 

University  of  South  Carolina 8 

Wlnthrop  College.., i 

Wofford    CoUege..., i 

SOUTH    DAKOTA,    72 

Black  Hills  Teachers  College 2 

DakoU  Wesleyan  University 2 

Huron  CoUege . 1 

Northern  SUte  Teachers  CoUege .1  i 

South  DakoU  School  of  Mines  and  Tech- 
nology  i« 

South  DakoU  SUte  College  of  Agricul- 
ture and  Mechanic  Arte 40 

SUte  University  of  South  DakoU t 


Institutions  of  higher  education  attended 
by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  nonclerical  fobs — 
Continued 

University  of  South  E>akoU 6 

Southern  SUte  Teachers  College 1 

TENNESSEE,    178 

Carson-Newman    College 8 

ChatUnooga,  University  of 1 

Christian  Brothers  CoUege 1 

David  Lipscomb  College 3 

East  Tennessee  SUte  College 4 

King   College ^ 3 

Meharry  Medical  College 9 

Memphis  SUte  University 6 

Middle  Tennessee  SUte  College 2 

Milllgan  College i 

Peabody  CoUege  for  Teachers l 

University  of  the  South 10 

Southern  Missionary  College 2 

Southwestern  at  Memphis 2 

Tennessee    Agricultural    and    Industrial 

SUte    University 3 

Tennessee  Poljrtechnic  Institute 15 

University  of  Tennessee 32 

VanderbUt  University.. 26 

TEXAS,  343 

Abilene  Christian  College 2 

Allen  Academy ^     1 

Arlington  SUte  College 20 

Baylor    University n 

University  of  Dallas 2 

East  Texas  SUte  CoUege 6 

University  of  Houston 2 

Lamar  SUte  CoUege  of  Technology 3 

Mary  Hardin-Baylor  College l 

McMurray   College 1 

Midwestern  University 1 

Misericordia   CoUege HI  1 

North  Texas  SUte  CoUege III.I  4 

Pan  American  University 1 

Rice    University IHIII  22 

St.  Mary's  University  of  San  Antonio 22 

Sam  Houston  SUte  Teachers  College...  6 

Southern  Methodist  University 16 

Southwest  Texas  SUte  College 1 

Southwestern  Junior  CoUege IH  1 

Southwestern  University HH  8 

Stephen  F.  Austin  SUte  College.. .HIII  10 

Sul  Ross  SUte  College .  2 

Temple   Junior  College... .IIIIIII  2 

Texas  Agricultural  and  Mechanical  Coll 

lege.. 99 

Texas  Christian  University I  e 

Texas  College  of  Arte  and  IndustriesH"  6 

Texas  Technological  College 32 

University  of  Texas... ""  57 

Texas  Western  College H  5 

Texas  Woman's  University HHIHII  2 

Texarkana  CoUege HHIHII  7 

Trinity  University HHHIHIH  1 

UTAH,  411 

Brigham  Young  University 83 

Dixie  Junior  College 1 

Snow  College IIHHIII  8 

College  of  Southern  UUh HHlHlll  13 

UUh  State  University  of  Agriculture  and 

Applied   Science 235 

University  of  Utah I  79 

Weber  CoUege HIHI  17 

VERMONT,    It 

Mlddlebury  College 2 

Norwich  University ■ 4 

University  of  Vermont  and  SUte  Agri- 
cultural College 13 

VIRGINIA,    316 

Brldgewater   CoUege 4 

Ferrum  Junior  CoUege 1 

Hampton  Institute 1 

HolUns  College i 

Lynchburg  College s 

Marion  CoUege i 

Mary  Washington  CoUege 10 

Medical  College  of  Virginia 10 


Institutions   of   higher  education  attended 

by  students  hired  in  summer  1961  by  the 
Federal  Government  for  nonclerical  jobs — 
Continued 

Radford  College 3 

Randolph-Macon    CoUege 10 

Randolph-Macon  Women's  College 6 

Richmond  Professional  Institute 6 

University  of  Richmond 8 

Roanoke    College 5 

Sweet  Briar  CoUege 2 

Virginia  Military  Institute 7 

Virginia  Polytechnic  Institute 117 

Virginia  SUte  CoUege 1 

University    of    Virginia 63 

Washington  and  Lee  University 10 

Westhampton    College 8 

William  and  lilary.  College  (rf 45 

WASHINGTON,    513 

Central  Washington  SUte  College 23 

Centralla  Junior  College lO 

Clark   College 15 

Columbia  Basin  College 8 

Eastern  Washington  SUte  CoUege 8 

Everett  Junior  CoUege 6 

Gonzaga  University 14 

Grays  Harbor  CoUege 3 

Northwest  Bible  College,  Inc 2 

Olympic  College 16 

Pacific  Lutheran  University 6 

University  of  Puget  Sound 4 

St.  Martin's  College 8 

Seattle  Pacific  CoUege 1 

Seattle  University 11 

Skagit  VaUey  Jimlor  CoUege 1 

Walla  Walla  College 10 

SUte  College  of  Washington 2 

Washington  SUte  University 144 

University  of  Washington 191 

Wenatchee  Valley  College 17 

Western  Washington  SUte  CoUege 10 

Whitman  College 15 

Whitworth    College a 

Yakima  Valley  Jtmior  CoUege 3 

WEST  VIRGINIA,    114 

Concord  College 2 

Davis  and  Elkins  College 4 

Fairmont  SUte  CoUege 1 

Marshall   University . 17 

Morris  Harvey  College l 

Potomac  SUte  College  of  West  Virginia 

University 12 

Shepherd  State  College 8 

West  Virginia  Institute  for  Technology.  7 

West  Virginia  SUte  Ccdlege l 

West  Virginia  University 62 

West  Virginia  Wesleyan  CoUege 8 

Wheeling  College 1 

WISCONSIN,    lis 

Alvemo    College 1 

Belolt  College a 

The  Cardinal  Stritch  College 1 

Edgewood  College  of  the  Sacred  Heart..  1 

Lawrence  College 1 

Marquette  University 9 

St.  Norbert  College I  1 

(Eau  Clair)  Wisconsin  SUte  CoUege 1 

Wisconsin   SUte   CoUege   and   Institute 

of    Technology 6 

(Stevens  Point)  Wisconsin  SUte  CoUege.  1 

Wisconsin  SUte  College 3 

(River  Falls)  Wisconsin  SUte  College 1 

University  of  Wisconsin 88 

WYOMING,    65 

Casper  Junior  College... ,_ a 

Sheridan    CoUege _. 6 

Wyoming  Junior  College l 

University  of  Wyoming 67 


Totel.. 11,  865 

(Some  agencies  were  unable  to  indicate  the 
student's  college  training  and  we  were  un- 
able to  Identify  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion for  128  students.) 
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Education    and    PuMle    Welfare    DlyUion 
May  7. 1983. 


I  Include  a  study  In  connection  with 
the  preceding  figures : 


InsliiutuyM  of  higher  education  who«e  ftudents  were  reported  employed  by  the   Federal 
OovemmerU  in  noncUriccd  jobs,  tummer  1961  » 


▲kbama ^. 

AUska. 

Ariaona ,„^^. 

Arkauais. .^•^...•. 

Cali/omls 

Colorado 

Coonecticat 

Delaware 

Distrfct  of  Colombia. . 

riorl«la 

Georgia ,. 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiaiia 

Iowa 

Kansas 

Kentucky . 

Louistama 

MalDo 

Maryland 

Massachusetts. 

Michigan 

Mlnnaaota 

Mlssiaiippi 

Missouri 

Montana.. 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampahire. 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  CaroUaa... 
North  Dakota- 
Ohio. 

Oklahoma 

Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina— 
South  DakoU... 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Wasblngtaa 

West  VhTlBki... 
Wtsoooain. 


Wyoming 

Puerto  Rico 


TotaL. 


Total  mimber 

of  InsUtntloBS 

olMcbcr 

ediicaUoa* 


(D 


3 

7 

19 

1« 

23 

33 
4 

34 
4< 

« 

4 

8 

113 

41 

SI 

46 

36 

31 

33 

44 

M 

87 

41 

46 

« 

11 

31 

1 

13 

» 

9 

m 

M 
M 

70 
84 

37 

139 

13 

SO 

16 

46 

96 

8 

16 

46 

39 

30 

•2 

6 

6 


Number  of  Institutions 
represented  and  numl^ex 

■  of  their  students  In  Fed- 
eral nonctetical  summer 
jobs  > 


lastitttUoiM 
(ID 


16 
1 
7 

W 

■■ 

u 

9 

3 

9 

18 

U 

1 

8 

38 

30 

39 

11 

It 

5 

• 

It 

V 

31 

9 

» 

t 

4 
11 

8 


U 
17 

M 
• 

U 
9 

IS 

« 
7 
S 

a 

M 

u 
u 

4 
I 


X088 


StudanU 

(in) 


Institutions  in  the  State 
which  oomblned  had  at 
least  ao  percent  of  stu- 
dents emiiioTMl  in  Fed- 
•rat  nonctarlcal  sanuner 
Job 


213 

8» 

313 

96 

1.I8S 

au 

U7 

33 

118 

MB 

178 

34 


Ul 
81 

107 


Ul 
MD 

m 
an 

78 

46 

IM 


W 
M 


71 
178 
»tt 
4U 

19 
818 
818 
114 
US 


809 


11,731 


Instltutloos 
(IV) 


90 


Studoits 
(V) 


173 

23 

lUO 

76 

718 

183 

60 

21 

161 

127 

123 

34 

226 

153 

140 

133 

88 

88 

66 

39 

438 

301 

Ittl 

120 

112 

07 

309 

63 

43 

38 

00 

136 

343 

123 

38 

307 

134 

321 

343 

36 

M 

40 

108 

188 

336 

13 

180 

333 

63 

88 

67 

6 


7,211 


1  Not  all  agencies  were  able  to  report  students'  eoUsfe  of  attendaoee. 

>  U.S.  Office  of  Education,  Education  Direetocy,  pt.  3,  p.  U. 

•  Reported  by  Federal  agencies  to  Leglslatlre  Reference  Service  in  response  to  a  survey  oooducted  In  behalf  of  the 
Honorable  Lbvbbett  Saltosbtall.  Rraults  of  the  survey  are  contained  in  88th  Cong.,  Ist  sess.  8.  Doc  No  9- 
"Suiuinei  Employment  of  CoDege  Stodents  a  the  Federal  Oovenunent."  '    ' 

Nora.— Selected  percentages:  38.6  percent  of  total  number  of  institutions  of  higher  education  had  students  em- 
ployed in  Federal  nonderical  summer  Jobs  (booed  on  totah,  cola.  I  and  11);  4.3  percent  of  total  number  of  instito- 
tlona  of  higher  education  had  over  90  pererat  o<  the  toUl  nomber  of  students  employed  (based  on  totals,  cote  I  and 
TV);  11.1  percent  of  the  total  number  o(  instttutioD*  of  bixher  educaUoD  whkh  had  students  employ«d  hMl  over 
SO  percent  of  the  total  number  of  students  employed  (based  on  totals,  cols.  II  and  IV). 

Source:  Education  and  Public  Welfare  Division,  Legislative  Reference  Service. 


There  have  been  those  who  contend 
they  do  not  know  how  the  apportion- 
ment act  works.    I  include  two  letters. 

U.S.  Civn.  SlBTICZ  Ck>MMISSION, 

Washington,  D.C..  October  IS.  1963. 
Hon.  LnTDi-XT  Bxckwobth. 
House  of  Representatives. 

DsAX  lAt.  BacacwoKTH:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  October  9,  19C3,  enclosing  a  copy 
of  an  amendment  to  be  offered  by  Mr.  Bbot- 
Hnx  to  H  Jl.  10. 

HJR.  10  wonld  reqnlie  that  aununer  tempo- 
rary afipoixrtmentfl  which  ar»  made  from  cItU 
aerrlcc  reglsten  to  poaltkna  tn  the  Waah- 
Ington,  D.C..  metropoUtaA  area  be  appor- 
tioned  among   applicants   from  the  several 


States  on  the  basis  of  population.  The  bill 
would  affect  only  those  appointments  made 
through  open  competitive  examinations. 
Most  stinuner  temporary  appointments  hare 
not  been  made  from  clrU  service  registers 
which  are  established  as  the  resiUt  of  open 
competitive  examinations. 

Mr.  Bhothill's  amendment  to  HH.  10 
would  eliminate  the  requirement  for  appor- 
tionment of  summer  temporary  appotnt- 
menta  from  clvU  service  registers.  In  lieu 
thereof,  It  would  require  that  Initial  ap- 
pointments to  positions  in  the  competltTve 
service  in  grades  QS-T  and  below  shall  be 
made  as  the  restilt  of  open  competitive  ex- 
aminations prescribed  by  the  Civil  Senrloe 
Commission.    If  the  amendment  to  H.R.  10 


Is  enacted  Federal  agenclea  would  no  longer 
be  permitted  to  make  temporary  summer 
appointments  to  oompetitlve  positions  in 
grades  OS-7  and  below  without  regard  to 
civil  service  registers  established  as  the  re- 
sult of  open  competitive  examinations, 
either  In  the  Washington.  D.C.,  metropolitan 
area  or  In  the  various  States.  The  amend- 
ment would  not  affect  current  authorities  to 
make  temporary  appointments  to  positions 
which  are  In  the  excepted  service,  i.e.,  ap- 
pointments which  agencies  can  make  with- 
out competitive  examinations. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  McCartht, 
Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel. 

XJ.3.  Crvn.  Servics  Cokmission', 
Washinffton,  D.C.,  October  IS,  1983. 

Hon.  LlNDLXT   BECKWOaTR, 

House  of  Representatives. 

Dkab  Ma.  Bkckwoith:  This  refers  to  your 
letter  of  October  9,  1963,  asking  how  the 
apportionment  provision  of  the  ClvU  Service 
Act  of  1883  works  in  connection  with  those 
jobs  to  which  It  applies. 

Apportionment  applies  generally  to  career- 
conditional  and  career  (permanent)  appoint- 
ments to  competitive  positions  In  the  head- 
quarters offices  of  agencies  in  the  Washing- 
ton, D.C..  metropolitan  area.  The  Commis- 
sion maintains  a  list  of  the  apportionment 
standing  of  the  States  and  territories  show- 
ing the  number  of  positions  occupied  by 
their  residents  in  relation  to  the  number  of 
positions  to  which  each  Is  entitled  on  the 
basis  of  population.  TTiose  States  and  ter- 
ritories with  fewer  residents  occupying  ap- 
portioned jobs  than  they  are  entitled  to  are 
"in  arrears"  of  their  apportionment  quotas. 
Those  having  more  residents  in  apportioned 
Jobs  than  they  are  entitled  to  are  consid- 
ered "in  excess." 

Apportionment  does  not  apply  to  veterans. 
When  nonveteran  applicants  seek  appoint- 
ment to  apportioned  positions,  they  submit 
proof  of  residence.  Eligible  applicants  are 
certified  In  the  following  order: 

1.  All  veterans,  and  those  non veterans 
from  States  and  territories  In  arrears.  In  or- 
der of  their  examination  rating;   and 

2.  Non  veterans  from  States  and  territories 
In  excess.  In  order  of  (a)  the  rank  of  their 
State  or  territory  on  the  apportionment  list 
and  (b)  their  examination  rating.  Tor 
example,  all  eltgibles  from  the  State  least  in 
excess  are  certified  before  those  from  the 
State  next  on  the  list. 

At  the  present  time  the  apportionment 
provision  applies  to  about  2Jl  percent  ot  all 
competitive  appointments  and  the  Commis- 
sion can  waive  its  application  in  the  inter- 
ests of  good  administration.  Kven  though 
many  appointments  are  excepted  from  ap- 
portionment, once  they  are  made  the  person 
is  counted  in  determining  how  his  State 
stands  with  respect  to  its  quota. 

Even  for  those  positions  to  which  ap- 
portionment applies  it  has  not  resulted  In 
comparable  representation  of  all  States.  In 
the  present  labor  market  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment  cannot  attract  enough  applicants 
from  States  in  arrears,  many  of  which  are 
at  a  distance  from  Washington,  to  meet  their 
apportionment  quotas. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  J.  McCaxtrt, 
Assistant  Oeneral  Counsel. 

OcTOxxa  18,  IMS. 
Memo  to  Mr.  Beckwokth: 

Regarding  the  application  and  operation 
of  the  apportionment  provisions  of  the  ClvU 
Service  Act  of  January  lA.  188S. 

This  is  in  reply  to  your  request  of  October 
14,  1963.  requestiz^  a  statement  covering  the 
manner  in  which  the  apportionment  laws 
work  and  the  job  areas  in  which  apportion- 
ment applies. 
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From  what  I  am  able  to  determine,  the 
apportionment  provisions  of  the  Civil  Service 
Act  of  January  16,  1883,  do  not  apply  to — 

( 1 )  persons  subject  to  the  Veterans'  Pref- 
erence Act  of  1944; 

(2)  Jobs  which,  as  the  law  provides,  are 
not  "in  the  departments  at  Washington" — 
that  Is,  Jobs  in  the  several  States  and  outside 
the  seat  of  government;  and 

(3)  Jobs  which  are  excepted  by  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  from  the  apportionment 
provisions  applicable  to  Washington,  D.C. 
The  Commission  is  authorized  by  law  to 
make  such  exemptions  in  the  interest  of  good 
administration.  Among  these  exceptions  are 
scientific  and  professional  Jobs,  artisan  Jobs, 
and  other  positions  such  as  stenographers, 
firemen,  gardeners,  and  Jobs  in  the  excepted 
service  such  as  attorneys  Jobs  and  Jobs  in 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

In  addition,  by  order  of  the  Commission 
under  the  above-mentioned  authority  of  the 
Commission  to  make  apportionment  exemp- 
tions in  the  interest  of  good  administration, 
the  apportionment  requirement  applies  only 
to  those  departmental  headquarters  Jobs  be- 
low the  level  of  grade  13  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949. 

The  exercise  of  this  authority  of  the  Com- 
mission to  make  exemptions  from  the  appor- 
tionment provisioiiB  has  been  accelerated  in 
many  instances  by  reason  of  the  fact  that 
there  cannot  be  obtained  enough  qualified 
eliglbles  to  fill  a  particular  State's  appor- 
tionment, who  are  willing  to  come  to  Wash- 
ington to  work. 

In  general,  some  46  States  usually  are  in 
arrears  with  respect  to  their  apportionment 
quotas. 

The  above  information  is  based  upon  in- 
formation which  I  have  been  able  to  obtain 
from  the  Civil  Service  Commission. 

In    addition,    there    are    attached    several 
photostatic  copies  of  material  prepared  by 
the  Commission  on  the  application  and  op- 
eration of  the  apportionment  law. 
Respectfully, 

DAvm  B.  Carper, 
Assistant   Counsel. 

I  include  some  information  which  has 
been  furnished  me  by  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  and  the  Housing  and  Home 
Finance  Agency,  plus  an  article  from  the 
Washington  Post  of  September  24,  1963 : 

U.S.  Civn,  Snvicx  Commission, 
Washington,  DC,  October  16, 1963. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckworth, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth:  This  is  in  reply  to 
your  request  of  September  24,  1963,  for  our 
comments  on  the  enclosed  newspaper  clip- 
pings regarding  the  filling  of  vacancies  in 
the  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

We  do  not  have  information  regarding  the 
results  of  the  study  reportedly  made  in  the 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. 

Under  the  regulations,  agencies  may  fill 
vacancies  by  original  appointment  from  the 
competitive  register  or  noncompetitlvely; 
i.e.,  by  reassignment,  transfer,  or  promotion. 
It  Is  within  the  administrative  discretion  of 
the  agency  as  to  which  method  will  be  used. 
Usually  the  possibilities  of  noncompetitive 
action  are  explored  before  a  request  Is  made 
for  eliglbles  from  the  competitive  register. 

If  the  vacancy  Is  to  be  filled  by  the  trans- 
fer of  an  individual  currently  employed  In 
the  Federal  service  or  by  the  reinstatement 
of  a  former  employee,  the  agency  Is  free  to 
select  any  qualified  person  from  Its  files  at 
applicants  for  noncompetitive  appointment. 
There  is  no  requirement  that  the  vacancy  be 
publicized. 

Yotir  enclosures  arc  returned,  as  requested. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  W.  Mact,  Jr., 

Chairman. 


Housing  and  Home  Pimancx  Agenct. 
OmcE  or  THE  Administrator, 
Washington,  D.C,  October  10, 1963. 
Hon.  LiNDLET  Beckwoxth, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,   D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Beckworth  :  Thank  you  for  your 
inquiry  regarding  the  article  which  appeared 
on  September  24  in  the  Jerry  Kluttz  column 
of  the  Washington  Post.  I  welcome  the  op- 
portunity to  correct  some  of  the  impressions 
which  have  been  drawn  from  the  article. 

In  the  spring  of  the  year,  our  personnel 
division  conducted  an  informal  survey  of 
new  employees  to  determine  Just  how  effec- 
tive the  recruiting  activities  of  the  division 
had  been  in  recent  months.  The  director  of 
personnel  sent  a  brief  questionnaire  to  the 
last  100  or  so  employees  who  had  come  to 
work  for  the  Office  of  the  Administrator, 
Community  Facilities  Administration,  and 
Urban  Renewal  Administration.  The  key 
questions  were  simply  these:  (1)  Briefly,  how 
did  you  happen  to  come  with  the  agency? 
(2)  who  referred  you  to  your  supervisor? 

The  results  showed  that  approximately 
half  of  the  people  who  were  queried  came 
to  the  agency  as  a  result  of  recruiting  activ- 
ities of  the  personnel  division.  The  other 
half  were  referred  to  the  agency  by  employees 
or  ex-employees.  All  of  our  employees  in- 
volved in  the  survey  were  employed  in  com- 
petitive positions  and  were  hired  under  civil 
service  authority  except  for  two  attorneys 
who  were  appointed  to  positions  outside  the 
competitive  civil  service. 

Although  fewer  than  5  percent  of  the  em- 
ployees who  responded  first  learned  of  the 
agency  by  being  referred  here  on  civil  service 
certificates,  all  of  them  were  qualified 
through  processes  of  the  ClvU  Service  Com- 
mission. All  but  seven  passed  civil  service 
examinations  or  gained  civil  service  statios 
in  another  Ck>vernment  agency.  These  seven 
were  appointed  to  temporary  positions  for 
which  the  Civil  Service  Commission  had  no 
appropriate  examination. 

Included  In  the  survey  group  were  many 
employees  who  at  the  time  of  their  appoint- 
ment had  obtained  civil  service  eligibility — 
as  an  example  on  the  Federal  administrative 
and  management  examination  or  the  Fed- 
eral service  entrance  examination — and, 
who  as  a  result  of  their  eligibility,  applied 
to  several  agencies  including  HHFA  for  em- 
ployment. Also  Included  were  several  mem- 
bers of  our  college  trainee  group  who  were 
interested  in  the  agency  as  the  result  of  our 
recruiting  activity  at  colleges  across  the 
country.  The  largest  group  in  the  survey, 
however,  was  made  up  of  persons  who,  hav- 
ing full  civil  service  competitive  appoint- 
ments in  other  agencies,  transferred  to  the 
HHFA. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Robert  C.  Weaver, 

AdTninistrator. 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Sept.  24,  1963] 

HHFA's    Job    Query    Shows    Many    Fiixed 

Through  Friends 

(Mike  Causey  writes  the  Federal  Diary 
today.  Jerry  Kluttz  is  touring  the  Pacific 
area  to  report  on  the  activities  of  Federal 
employees  in  outlying  stations.  His  reports 
win  appear  as  they  are  received.) 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency's  Com- 
munity Facilities  Office  made  what  It  admits 
is  a  highly  unscientific  study  to  find  out 
how  its  recently  hired  employees  found  out 
about  Job  openings. 

Lesa  than  5  percent  of  them  were  referred 
to  HHFA  by  Civil  Service  Commission. 
About  half  said  they  heard  about  Jobs  di- 
rectly through  the  personnel  office  or  re- 
cruiting and  the  remainder  said  friends  in 
the  Agency  and  former  employees  alerted 
them  to  vacancies. 


HHFA  officials  concluded  that  the  practice 
of  employees  bringing  their  friends  is  one 
reason  why  some  offices  have  hired  so  few 
Negroes  and  other  minority  group  members 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  BROYHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in  opposition  to 
considering  H.R.  10  under  suspension  of 
the  rules.  Let  me  state  at  the  outset  I 
realize  the  difficulty  which  I  am  con- 
fronted with  this  afternoon  in  trying  to 
convince  my  colleagues  to  vote  against 
this  legislation.  I  recognize  that  the 
odds  are  overwhelming  against  me  be- 
ing successful  in  this  endeavor.  I  do  not 
say  that  from  any  attitude  of  pessimism 
or  any  attempt  to  express  humility  on 
my  part,  even  though  I  realize  I  am  lim- 
ited in  being  convincing.  It  is  not  be- 
cause I  lack  merit  insofar  as  my  cause 
is  concerned  because,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  be- 
lieve that  my  cause  is  just  in  opposing 
this  legislation.  I  am  speaking  in  the 
interest  of  fair  play,  good  administra- 
tion, and  in  the  best  interests  of  our 
Government. 

Obviously,  the  reason  the  odds  are 
overwhelmingly  in  favor  of  the  legisla- 
tion today  is  because  it  is  loaded  with 
poUtical  dynstmite.  On  the  surface  it 
appears  there  are  a  lot  of  fat,  juicy  sum- 
mertime jobs  here  in  the  Washington 
area  that  we  can  latch  onto  and  spread 
out  among  our  constituents  or  among  the 
young  people,  the  students,  in  our  par- 
ticular areas. 

If  that  is  the  way  this  legislation  ap- 
pears to  my  colleagues,  I  do  not  blame 
them  for  supporting  the  bill.  It  would 
be  politically  foolish  to  oppose  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  my  colleagues 
would  not  knowingly  wsuit  to  be  unfair. 
I  do  not  think  my  colleagues  would  want 
to  inflict  injury  on  the  people  of  this  area 
for  what  may  be  a  negligible  gain  to  the 
people  of  their  own  particular  sections. 
But  regardless  of  the  alleged  personal 
losses  or  gains  that  may  result  from  this 
legislation,  I  submit  it  is  bad  legislation. 
I  think  it  should  be  defeated  because  it  is 
bad  legislation. 

In  the  first  place,  H.R.  10  seeks  to 
amend  an  outmoded,  archaic  law  which 
was  passed  back  in  1883.  That  was  the 
so-called  Apportionment  Act.  Most  if 
not  all  Federal  jobs  at  that  time  were 
located  here  in  Washington.  It  seemed 
to  be  desirable  at  that  time  to  apportion 
these  Federal  jobs  in  Washington 
throughout  the  States  and  territories  on 
the  basis  of  population.  But  such  is  not 
the  situation  today,  Mr.  Speaker.  Less 
than  10  percent  of  the  Federal  jobs  are 
located  here  in  Washington.  Over  90 
percent  of  them  are  located  in  the  States 
and  territories.  Interestingly  enough, 
there  are  more  Federal  jobs  in  the  State 
of  California  than  there  are  here  in  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area. 

There  are,  of  course,  several  diminish- 
ing factors  in  this  Apportionment  Act. 
It  does  not  apply  to  veterans,  and  in- 
cidentally 50  percent  of  the  Federal  em- 
ployees are  veterans,  so  they  are  ex- 
empted from  the  Apportionment  Act. 
Then,  the  Civil  Service  Commission  can 
waive  the  apportionment  provisions  inso- 
far as  certain  categories  of  jobs  under 
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the  Classification  Act  are  concerned.    In 

fact,  apportionment  today  actually  only 
applies  to  about  2'/2  percent  of  all  posi- 
tions in  the  competitive  Civil  Service  sys- 
tem. It  has  also  not  resulted  in  equal 
representation  throughout  the  States 
and  territories.  Forty-six  of  the  States 
and  territories  are  un#errepresented  so 
far  as  their  apportionment  quotas  are 
concerned.  So  It  is  proven  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  just  cannot  fill  these 
Jobs  properly  under  this  1883  apportion- 
ment provision  of  law. 

This  legislation  now  before  us  Is  an 
attempt  to  apply  this  old  archaic  law  to 
temporary  sxmmiertlme  jobs,  when  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  has  been  try- 
ing for  years  to  get  the  act  itself  repealed. 

HH.  10  is  unsuited  to  the  type  of  posi- 
tions to  be  filled.  There  are  only  6,000 
people  Involved  ill  summer  type  jobs  in 
the  Washington.  D.C..  area.  Half  of 
those  are  clerical,  clerk-typist  jobs.  Ten 
percent  of  them  are  under  the  so-called 
student  trainee  program,  which  are  al- 
ready being  filled  by  examinations  given 
throughout  the  country.  The  remainder 
are  various  types  of  jobs,  technicians, 
laborers,  and  gardeners.  There  would 
be  no  common  denominator  whereby  you 
could  reapportion  these  jobs  or  have 
a  nationwide  competitive  examination 
for  them.  It  would  be  impossible  to  de- 
velop a  workable  system  under  this  ap- 
portionment program. 

Incidentally,  students  alone  are  not 
Involved,  or  young  people.  There  are 
many  high  school  or  college  teachers  on 
summer  vacation  who  are  undergoing 
certain  training  or  studies.  Will  we  de- 
prive the  Government  of  the  benefit  of 
their  knowledge  and  experience  in  their 
sp>eciali2ed  fields? 

Then,  of  course,  there  are  many  full 
Ume  people  in  the  labor  market  who  are 
waiting  far  permanent  jobs. 

It  certainly  is  unfair  to  penallae  these 
people  to  Impose  this  type  of  restriction 
upon  them  jiist  for  the  benefit  of  a  rery, 
very  few  young  people  throughout  the 
rest  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  seem  to  be  two 
procediures  under  HJl.  10  which  are 
somewhat  contradictory.  As  pointed  out 
by  the  gentleman  from  Texas,  it  does 
provide  that  these  jobs  be  assigned  on 
the  basis  of  a  nationwide  competitive 
examination.  I  wholeheartedly  support 
that  portion  of  the  bill. 

None  of  us  here  in  this  area  are  asking 
for  any  special  preference  so  far  as  qual- 
ification for  Jobs  here  in  Washington  or 
anywhere  else  is  concerned.  But  the 
bill  does  contradict  itself.  It  provides 
for  this  old  outmoded  system.  How  can 
these  Jobs  be  awarded  on  the  basis  of 
merit  under  a  competitive  examination 
and  then  provide  that  they  have  to  be 
awarded  on  such  an  accidental  basis  as 
where  the  applicant  happens  to  reside. 

I  also  submit,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
Wll,  H.R.  10  wUl  not  accomplish  the  ob- 
jective that  it  seeks  to  accomi^ish. 

As  I  said  a  mcmient  ago,  we  are  only 
talking  about  approximately  6,000  sum- 
mertime jobs  or  temporary  summer  Jobs 
out  of  a  total  of  over  2V4  million  Federal 
Jobs.  There  actuaUy  are  In  excess  of 
40,000  temporary  sxmmker  jobs  spread 
out  throughout  the  Nation.    Why  not 


cover  all  of  these  40,000  or  In  excess  of 

40,000  Jobs  and  not  Just  these  6,000  jobs. 
Why  only  talk  about  the  8.000  jobs  and 
say  that  only  6,000  Jobs  would  be  af- 
fected? The  Civil  Service  Commission 
would  continue  to  waive  certain  jobs  be- 
cause of  shortages  and  we  would  prob- 
ably wind  up  with  only  600  Jobs  that 
are  under  the  student  trainee  program. 
We  will  not  get  anywhere  near  the  bo- 
nanza that  the  sponsors  of  the  bill  are 
claiming  and  seeking  to  make  the  mem- 
bership believe  would  be  available  under 
this  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  weak  bill.  It  is 
incomplete  and  it  is  confused.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  there  is  a  better  way  to 
approach  this  problem.  I  think  in  op- 
posing legislation,  we  should  not  oppose 
legislation  unless  we  have  a  worthwhile 
alternative.  I  object  to  tills  measure 
coming  up  under  suspension  of  the  rules 
because  I  want  to  offer  an  amendment 
which  would  make  a  major  step  forward 
in  our  competitive  civil  service  system. 
My  amendment  would  make  merit  apply 
nationwide  to  these  40,000  jobs  and  not 
just  to  the  Jobs  here  In  Washington.  It 
would  provide  for  a  strict  merit  system 
and  competitive  exajninations  and  not 
depend  on  the  accident  as  to  where  a 
student  or  young  person  might  happen 
to  reside  at  any  particular  time.  Let  us 
put  language  In  the  legislation  to  elimi- 
nate all  political  considerations  whatso- 
ever such  as  favoritism  as  well  as  nepo- 
tism. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  make  the  point  of  order  that 
a  quonmi  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EMdently.  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roD,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[RoU  No.  au] 

Alger  Orabowskl  Pamman 

Andrews,  H*U  PlUlon 

If  Dak.  Hams  Powell 

Ashbrook  Harrtson  Puclnskl 

Aahley  Haraha  Rhodes.  Arts. 

Becker  Harvey,  Ind.  Rivers.  Alaska 

Bennett,  Mlcli.  Hoev«n  Roberta,  Ala. 

Betts  Horan    i  Roblson 

Bolton.  Horton  Rogers,  Tex. 

OUv«r  P.  lediord  Rooney,  Pa. 

Bonner  Jennings  Roosevelt 

Brooks  JotMDsan  Rosenthal 

Brown.  Ohio  Johnson,  Pa,  St  Germain 

Buckley  Kelly  8t.  Onge 

Byrnes,  Wis.  Keogh  Schenck 

CahUl  Kllbum  Bheppard 

Oiler  Kluczynskl  Shipley 

Cheir  Laird  Bikes 

CDbner  Landrum  SUer 

Corbett  Leelnskl  Smith,  Calif. 

Daddarlo  Long,  La.  Smith,  Iowa 

Davis,  Tenn.  UcDoweU  Smith.  Va. 

Devlne  McLoskey  Staeblar 

Dlggs  Mallllard  Thompson.  N.J. 

Dom  Martin,  Mebr.  Thompson.  Tex. 

Dowdy  Mataunaga  Thomberry 

Dulskl  Matthews  Trimble 

Dwyer  MUllkMi  Tuten 

Parbstein  Mllla  Van  Pelt 

FUxo  Moaher  Vinson 

Ford  Moss  Wataon 

Prellnghuysen  Multer  Whltten 

Pulton.  T»nn.  Murpby,  IV.T.  WldnaU 

Puqtm  Murray  Wilson. 

Olbbona  O'Brien,  ni.  Cbarlea,  H. 

Glenn  O'Brien,  N.T.  Wlnstead 

Ooodllng  CNeiU 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  326 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings luider  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


EXTENSION  OF  CIVIL  SERVICE  AP- 
PORTIONMENT REQUIREMENT 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  quorum  call  I  had 
just  stated  that  H.R.  10,  the  bUl  which 
we  have  before  us  under  suspension, 
would  not  accomplish  the  objective  which 
it  seeks,  because  there  were  only  6,000 
summertime  jobs  or  temporary  jobs  here 
in  the  Washington  area  of  various  types, 
and  by  the  time  various  restrictions  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  were  placed 
upon  them  there  would  probably  be  only 
600  to  700  jobs  that  would  be  available 
under  the  so-called  apportionment 
system. 

I  was  suggesting  a  better  way  of  ap- 
proaching this  matter,  feeling  that  in 
opposing  any  legislation  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  suggest  a  worthwhile 
alternative,  although  under  this  particu- 
lar procedure  we  would  have  to  defeat 
this  bill  to  get  at  a  better  approach  to 
the  problem. 

There  are  40,000  summertime  tem- 
porary Jobs  throughout  the  Nation.  I 
am  suggesting  that  we  apply  the  merit 
approach  to  all  of  the  jobs,  not  just  the 
6,000  jobs  here  in  the  Washington  area. 
and  then  fill  these  40,000  Jobs  on  the 
merit  system  basis,  entirely  and  strictly 
on  a  competitive  basis,  and  not  on  the 
basis  of  the  State  where  the  Individual 
may  happen  to  live  at  the  time. 

Then  I  would  suggest  that  we  provide 
for  the  elimination  of  all  political  In- 
fhience  or  any  favoritism  at  all,  and 
eliminate  any  chance  of  nepotism  by 
providing  that  having  any  relative  work- 
ing in  a  particular  department  would 
prohibit  the  employment  of  a  temporary 
employee  therein. 

I  was  going  to  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  this  would  be  a  giant  step  forward. 
Incidentally,  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion stated  it  would  cost  $300,000  a  year 
if  this  bill  were  enacted  into  law  Just  for 
these  very  few  Jobs  which  may  be  made 
available  in  the  Washington  area.  If  we 
are  going  to  spend  that  amount  of  money, 
why  should  we  not  make  all  40,000  Jobs 
throughout  the  Nation  available  for  per- 
sons who  are  seeking  summertime  jobs. 

As  I  say,  an  amendment  would  accom- 
plish that  but  under  suspension  of  the 
rules  we  are  unable  to  offer  an  amend- 
ment. It  is  disappointing  that  the  au- 
thor or  the  sponsor  of  the  bill  asked 
for  this  measure  to  be  brought  up  under 
suspension  of  the  rules  which  would  pro- 
hibit an  amendment  because  he  stated 
rather  emphatically  during  the  hearings 
that  he  would  prefer  these  jobs  to  be 
filled  on  the  basis  of  merit  competitive 
examinations  and  not  on  the  basis  of 
where  people  happen  to  be  living  at  the 
time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  assuming  that  HJR.  10 
would  accomplish  the  objectives  which 
it  is  alleged  it  would  accomplish  and  as- 
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sumlng  that  it  would  be  preferable  to 
a  truly  merit  system,  I  still  say  it  would 
be  unfair  legislation.  It  would  cut  off 
the  employment  opportunities  of  local 
people.  Government  is  a  principal  if  not 
the  only  industry  in  this  area.  Most  peo- 
ple work  for  the  Federal  Government  or 
they  do  not  work  at  all.  I  am  not  ask- 
ing for  any  special  concession  for  the 
people  here  in  this  area,  but  I  am  mere- 
ly asking  my  colleagues  not  to  penalize 
them  but  to  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  compete  for  these  Jobs  and  other  jobs 
throughout  the  Nation  along  with  every- 
one else. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
point  out  that  this  legislation  is  vigorous- 
ly opposed  by  the  administration.  It  was 
opposed  by  the  Kennedy  administration, 
the  Civil  Service  Commission,  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget.  I  am  certain  it 
is  opposed  by  the  Johnson  administra- 
tion, in  line  with  what  the  President  said 
here  in  his  address  to  the  joint  session 
of  the  Congress  on  last  Wednesday.  It 
seems  rather  strange  here  when  we  have 
the  first  opportunity  to  take  up  legisla- 
tion that  we  have  a  bill  here  that  the 
administration  strongly  opposes  with  an 
effort  to  pass  it  regardless  of  the  opposi- 
tion to  it.  This  will  be  the  first  oppor- 
tunity we  will  have  to  carry  out  the  poli- 
cies of  the  new  administration. 

Mr.  LANKPORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
briefly  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  LANKFORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  this  bill — HJl.  10 — and 
in  doing  so  would  like  to  associate  myself 
with  the  remarks  of  my  colleagues,  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Sickles!  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BROYHILL],  as  well  as  those 
others  who  have  spoken  or  wUl  sp>eak 
against  the  proposal. 

I  oppose  this  bin  because  it  does  not 
make  sense.  It  seeks  to  extend  an  anti- 
quated, obsolete,  and  imworkable  provi- 
sion in  extending  law  pertaining  to  per- 
manent jobs  In  the  Federal  Government 
to  those  temporary  jobs  which  are  gen- 
erally taken  by  college  students  and 
others  with  long  vacations  during  the 
summer  months. 

Those  who  support  this  legislation 
think  it  will  make  It  easier  for  their 
summer-free  constituents  to  get  Jobs  In 
Washington  during  vacation  periods,  but 
the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  those  peo- 
ple, if  they  really  want  these  Jobs,  have 
a  very  good  chance  of  getting  them 
under  the  existing  setup. 

The  only  thing  that  this  blU  would 
actually  do  if  enacted  would  be  to  saddle 
the  Civil  Service  Commission  and  other 
Federal  agencies  with  an  additional 
drawn  out  and  involved  procedure  for 
hiring  temporary  summer  help.  And  in 
doing  so,  I  think  it  Is  clear,  some  of  the 
agencies  would  have  to  go  without  some 
of  the  help  needed  to  replace  those  who 
are  on  vacation. 

This  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  designed  to 
keep  those  people  living  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area,  many  of  whom 
live  in  Maryland,  from  getting  tempo- 
rary summer  jobs  with  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  see  that  the  jobs  instead 
go  to  people  from  other  areas  of  the 
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country.  But  the  measure  will  not  do 
that.  It  will  only  make  additional  red- 
tape  and  prolong  the  applicati<Mi  proce- 
dure. Many  of  the  States  will  not  be 
able  to  fill  their  quotas  and  then  the 
agencies  will  be  free  to  hire  any  qualified 
person. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  argue  against 
attempts  to  improve  the  hiring  practices 
of  the  Federal  Government.  In  fact.  I 
welcome  them.  If  the  Members  of  this 
House  want  to  improve  the  hiring  pro- 
cedures for  temporary  simuner  Jobs,  let 
us  do  it  right.  Let  us  put  the  whole 
thing  on  a  merit  baisls  and  forget  about 
States  quotas.  Then,  only  the  most 
qualified  pec^le  would  be  hired  by  the 
Federal  Government. 

Or,  if  we  must  retain  the  quota  pro- 
vision, then  let  us  put  the  filling  of  all 
jobs  on  a  quota  basis.  Let  us  take  into 
consideration  all  the  summer  jobs  that 
become  available  in  the  def  «ise  installa- 
tions and  sundry  other  Federal  activities 
throughout  the  Nation,  not  Just  those  in 
the  Washington,  D.C.,  area. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles]. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  suspension  of  the  rules 
and  the  passage  of  the  bill  HJl.  10.  In 
doing  so.  I  would  like  to  state  first  that 
in  visiting  with  the  many  constituents 
I  have  In  suburban  Maryland  I  am  im- 
pressed by  the  fact  that  they  usually 
have  one  thing  in  common,  and  that  Is 
that  they  come  from  somewhere  else. 
It  Is  at  the  point  now  where  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  find  a  native  out  there  any 
more.  This  problem  is  going  to  become 
more  acute  and  It  Is  going  to  become 
more  difficult  as  time  goes  on  if  the  pop- 
ulation projections  come  true,  which 
estimate  that  there  is  going  to  be  a 
doubling  of  the  population  In  this  metro- 
politan area  in  the  next  15  or  20  years. 

Another  thing  these  folks  usually  have 
in  common  Is  that  they  first  came  here 
to  seek  Federal  employment.  This  is  a 
sort  of  subconscious  poll  that  I  have 
been  taking.  I  am  trying  to  get  this 
information  together,  but  I  find  that  I 
really  am  unable  to  find  out  how  they 
were  first  employed.  I  do  not  know 
whether  they  got  the  benefit  of  some 
sort  of  apportionment  formula  or  wheth- 
er they  were  veterans  and  the  formula 
was  not  applied  or  whether  the  Civil 
Service  Commission  actually  waived  it  in 
their  particular  case.  But  I  do  know 
they  are  here  now  and  they  have  the 
right  to  expect  that  they  will  be  treated 
fairly  and  their  families  will  be  treated 
fairly. 

We  must  remember  that  the  dominant 
Industry  in  this  metropolitan  Washing- 
ton area  is  the  US.  Federal  Government. 
The  effect  of  the  bill  HJl.  10  would  be 
to  cut  short  a  major  source  of  summer 
employment  for  the  children  of  these 
same  Federal  employees  who  are  now 
living  in  the  metropolitan  Washington 
area. 

I  think  first  we  should  recognize  the 
very  natural  instinct  that  the  children  of 
Federal  employees  would  naturally  want 
to  work  in  the  Federal  Establishment  as 
their  mothers  and  fathers  do.  I  should 
think  we  would  want  to  encourage  these 


children  to  be  employed  In  the  Federal 
Government.  An  obvious  result  of  HJl. 
10  would  be  to  deny  to  some  of  these 
children  employment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  encourage 
the  bringing  of  youngsters,  without  pa- 
rental control,  into  this  area.  I  tJiink; 
those  of  us  who  are  concerned  with  Juve- 
nile delinquency — and  I  know  all  of  us 
are — should  bear  this  in  mind. 

I  noted  in  the  report  on  H.R.  10.  the 
figures  show  that  there  is  a  large  num- 
ber of  temporary  employees  who  reside 
in  the  metropolitan  Washington,  D.C.. 
area.  I  think  this  is  quite  normal.  I 
would  have  been  surprised  if  the  figures 
did  not  show  this,  but  I  am  sure  that  the 
comparable  situation  exists  if  we  locdc  in 
the  other  centers  of  Federal  employment 
in  other  parts  of  the  Nation.  But,  of 
course,  no  one  suggested  that  we  apply 
some  sort  of  an  apportionment  formula 
in  those  areas,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to 
do  sa       

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  asked  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI 
to  yield  to  me  a  moment  ago.  I  know 
he  was  busy,  and  I  appreciate  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maryland  yielding.  I  shall 
be  delighted  to  work  with  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles],  now  ad- 
dressing the  House,  and  to  work  with 
the  gentleman  from  Virginia  [IjIt. 
Broyhill]  in  helping  to  bring  about  an 
apportionment  and  a  competitive  exam- 
ination with  reference  to  the  40,000  that 
you  have  spoken  about  and  pledge  to 
you  that  if  you  will  introduce  a  bUl  to- 
morrow or  the  next  day  and  if  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  BroyhillI 
will  introduce  a  bill  tomorrow  or  the 
next  day  bringing  about  an  apportion- 
ment and  a  competitive  examination 
with  reference  to  these  40.000,  you  will 
have  our  help.  Just  draw  the  bill  and 
let  us  go  over  it  and  agre^  on  one.  and 
we  will  work  on  it. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  SICKLES.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  will  be 
very  happy  to  do  that,  and  in  the  light 
of  the  gentleman's  support,  it  is  need- 
less to  waste  our  time  today  to  vote  on 
this  bUL    

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  That  is  where 
the  gentleman  is  wrong.  He  worked  to 
stop  this  bill  a  whoAe  year,  and  he 
knows  it. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  If  it  is  back  to  me 
now.  I  would  like  to  say  I  appreciate 
the  offer  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. .. 
As  I  do  not  think  an  apportionment  for- 
mula should  be  applicable  in  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.  I  do  not  think 
it  should  be  applicable  anywhere  else 
in  the  coimtry. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  say 
that  the  only  effect  of  the  passage  of  H.R. 
10  would  be  to  deny  to  the  youngsters 
In  this  metropolitan  area,  most  of  whom 
are  the  children  of  Federal  employees, 
the  temporary  employment  which  is  of- 
fered by  the  dominant  industry  in  this 
area.  Therefore,  I  am  <Y>po6ed  to  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  MathiasI. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
are  several  reasons  why  H.R.  10  should 
not  be  enacted.  In  the  first  place,  civil 
service  apportionment  in  summer  em- 
ployment has  become  an  anachronism. 
At  a  time  when  almost  all  the  jobs  that 
come  within  the  scope  of  this  legislation 
were  located  in  Washington.  D.C..  the 
idea  of  apportionment  was  attractive. 
With  the  growth  In  volume  and  the  geo- 
graphical dispersal  of  Federal  employ- 
ment opportunities,  the  concept  is,  how- 
ever, now  obsolete.  To  allow  an  archaic 
provision  to  remain  on  the  books  is  bad 
enough,  but  to  advocate  its  extension  is 
simply  unreasonable.  An  important 
factor  in  the  consideration  of  this  bill  is 
the  tsrpe  of  jobs  Involved  in  temporary 
summer  employment.  They  are  of  such 
a  nature  that  apportionment  such  as  de- 
scribed in  HJl.  10  would  not  be  beneficial 
to  the  Government  service.  Individuals 
who  have  summer  jobs  with  the  Federal 
Government  earn  the  benefits  of  exp>eri- 
ence  and  financial  compensation,  but  the 
Federal  Government  receives  benefits. 
We  all  gain  from  the  fact  that  young, 
\  ambitious  students  become  Interested  in 
Federal  employment  as  a  career. 

The  Government  also  benefits  from 
the  highly  skilled  and  highly  trained  men 
and  women  from  the  professional  ranks 
of  educators  who  are  available  to  the 
Government  during  the  summertime. 
These  persons  make  very  important  con- 
tributions to  the  Federal  Government 
which  might  not  otherwise  be  realized. 
An  apportionment  requirement  such  as 
proFKjsed  in  H.R.  10  will  cause  many  of 
these  persons  to  find  the  door  of  summer 
employment  closed  to  them  and  many 
others  will  assimie  the  attitude  that  they 
would  not  qualify  under  the  requirement 
and  will  seek  employment  elsewhere.  In 
my  opinion  this  will  be  a  loss  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  as  well  as  to  the  persons 
Involved.  It  would  work  an  effect  which 
is  completely  contradictory  to  the  merit 
system  of  emplojrment  it  propounds.  A 
highly  skilled  individual  who  may  wish 
summertime  Federal  employment  and 
whose  services  are  desired  by  an  agency 
of  the  Government  may  not  be  hired 
simply  because  his  State  quota  had  been 
filled.  As  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 
has  noted,  to  so  impose  a  quota  system 
on  top  of  the  competitive  examination 
system  would  only  lead  to  administrative 
chaos.  Veterans,  who  make  up  a  large 
percent  of  Federal  employees,  are  exempt 
from  the  bill.  In  addition,  the  Civil 
Service  Commission,  "in  the  Interest  of 
good  administration"  can  waive  the  re- 
quirement. There  is,  therefore,  a  ques- 
tion raised  as  to  the  value  of  legislation 
with  such  wide  loopholes.  There  is  an 
easier  and  much  more  effective  method 
of  insuring  fairness  and  the  highest  level 
of  competency  in  persons  selected  for 
svmunertlme  emplojmient,  and  that  is  to 
employ  summer  temporary  employees  on 
the  basis  of  nationwide  competitive  ex- 
aminations. On  this  basis  only  the 
skilled  will  qualify  and  the  fair  standard 
of  the  merit  system  may  at  long  last 
begin  to  become  a  workable  reality. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  1  minute  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska  LMr.  Cunningham]. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
should  like  to  direct  a  question  to  the 
author  of  the  bill,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BeckworthI. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  the  reason  we 
bring  this  bill  out  Is  so  that  the  young 
F>eople  in  his  district  and  jnine  and  in  all 
districts  throughout  th^  country  will 
have  a  chance  at  one  of  these  very  fine 
well-paying  summer  jobs  here  In  Wash- 
ington? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  That  is  exactly 
the  objective,  to  give  them  the  CHJPor- 
tunity  to  compete.  And  the  last  lan- 
guage we  adopted  in  the  committee  had 
this  kind  of  wording:  "through  an  as- 
sembled examination,  written,  where 
possible." 

The  SPEAKER.  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Nebraska  LMr.  Cunning- 
ham] has  expired. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  BeckworthI. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  Apportion- 
ment Act  being  archaic.  I  will  admit 
there  are  many  people  in  these  agencies 
and  some  in  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion who  would  like  to  see  the  Apportion- 
ment Act  done  away  with  l>ecause  then 
they  would  have  the  right  to  hire  for 
various  government  jobs  many  more 
people  from  the  Washington  area.  Peo- 
ple who  hire  individuals  do  not  care  for 
restrictions.  Many  would  prefer  that 
there  be  no  Apportionment  Act.  The 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
HiLL]  introduced  an  amendment  in  our 
committee  a  little  over  a  year  ago  to 
do  away  with  the  Apportionment  Act. 
Do  you  know  how  many  votes  it  got  in 
the  Committee  on  Post  OfiBce  and  Civil 
Service — and  I  think  we  try  to  do  the 
right  thing?  It  got  one  vote,  and  that 
was  his  vote.  I  leave  it  to  you  to  deter- 
mine who  is  archaic  and  what  is  archaic 
when  it  comes  to  the  Apportionment  Act. 

The  same  thing  has  been  attempted, 
I  am  sure,  Ijecause  the  gentleman  is  cor- 
rect— the  Civil  Service  Commission  has 
tried  to  get  rid  of  the  Apportionment 
Act,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  get  anywhere 
so  far  as  results  are  concerned  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
other  body.  So  apparently  it  is  not  as 
archaic  as  some  might  lead  you  to  think. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I 
may  consume. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel  that  I  must  re- 
si>ond  to  the  remarks  which  have  been 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
BeckworthI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stated  at  the  outset  of 
my  remarks  that  I  recognized  the  diflB- 
culty  involved  in  getting  many  Members 
of  Congress  to  vote  against  an  apportion- 
ment system.  Isecause  it  would  appear 
that  they  would  get  a  greater  number  of 
jobs  for  their  people  than  by  some  other 
method.  But.  I  should  like  to  quote  the 
sentiments  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
in  this  regard  which  appeared  on  page  3 
of  the  hearings  on  this  legislation.  If  I 
may,  and  here  is  what  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  said 


Mr.  BECKWORTH.  If  the  genUeman 
will  yield,  I  did  not  hear  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sorry. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  am 
quoting  the  statement  that  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas  made  during  the  hear- 
ings concerning  apportionment  versus 
the  merit  system  or  the  competitive 
examination  system.  Here  is  what  the 
gentleman  stated: 

I  would  be  delighted  to  see  all  the  patron- 
age factors  eliminated  totally  so  far  as  these 
Jobs  are  concerned.  I  am  a  strong  believer 
In  civil  service.  I  have  great  faith  in  civil 
service. 

As  far  as  these  summer  jobs  are  concerned, 
I  would  like  to  see  a  written  competitive 
examination  given  to  just  as  many  students 
as  possible  and  if  all  of  them  can  qualify 
from  two  or  three  States  by  that  method,  it 
would  be  all  right  with  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  type  of 
amendment  which  I  offered  in  the  com- 
mittee and  which  failed  by  a  vote  of  10 
to  7.  That  is  the  type  of  pi-oposal  which 
I  have  made  here  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  today  but  which  type  of  amend- 
ment is  prohibited  under  the  method  by 
which  this  bill  has  been  brought  up.  It 
is  the  type  bill  which  I  would  be  glad  to 
introduce  since  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  BeckworthI  has  pledged  me 
his  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  this  procedure 
which  is  being  attempted  here  today  will 
be  voted  down. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  I  Mr.  BeckworthI. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  has  never  indi- 
cated that  he  opposes  the  apportion- 
ment aspect  of  the  permanent  law,  the 
1883  law,  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BROYHILL]  knows  I  have  never 
indicated  that  I  oppose  apportionment  of 
summer  employment  joljs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  worked  several 
years  to  try  to  bring  this  legislation 
about  and,  certainly,  I  would  not  be  op- 
posing something  on  which  I  have 
worked  as  hard  as  I  have  on  this. 

I  might  say  this:  The  gentleman  from 
Virginia  fMr.  BroyhillI  knows  that  he 
has  not  been  introducing  bills  along  the 
line  which  the  gentleman  has  been  talk- 
ing today. 

I  say,  again,  I  shall  be  glad  to  work 
with  the  gentleman  in  an  effort  to  bring 
about  an  apportionment  act.  an  exten- 
sion of  the  1883  act  on  a  competitive  l>asis 
for  all  summer  employees  throughout  the 
Nation  and  I  here  and  now  so  state. 

Now  on  October  15.  1963,  John  W.  Mc- 
Carthy, Assistant  General  Counsel  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission,  wrote  to  me  as 
follows: 

Most  summer  temporary  appointments 
have  not  been  made  from  civil  service  regis- 
ters which  are  established  as  the  result  of 
open  competitive  examinations. 

Does  the  gentleman  from  Virginia  be- 
lieve that? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Will  the 
gentleman  repeat  his  statement? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.     I  shall  be  glad  to. 

Most  summer  temporary  appointments 
have  not  been  made  from  civil  service  regis- 
ters which  are  established  as  the  result  of 
open  competitive  examinations. 
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Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  If  the 
gentleman  will  jield.  I  would  agree  to 
that  because  they  are  not  under  the 
competitive  civil  service  system.  One 
portion  of  this  bill  places  them  iinder  it. 
I  am  not  opposing  that. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  want  to  see 
them  placed  on  a  competitive  basis. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  time  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  has  expired.  All 
time  has  expired. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
demand  a  division. 

The  question  was  taken  and  there 
were — ayes  121,  noes  7. 

The  SPEAKER.  Two-thirds  having 
voted  in  favor  thereof,  the  rules  are 
suspended  and  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present.  I  was  on  my  feet,  Blr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
Insist  upon  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  do.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  on  my  feet 
and  asking  for  recogriition. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  state 
at  this  point  that  all  time  had  expired 
and  we  were  In  the  process  of  a  vote  tak- 
ing place.  Of  course,  the  Chair,  under 
the  parliamentary  rules,  cannot  recog- 
nize the  gentleman  at  this  point. 

One  himdred  and  twenty-one  Mem- 
bers having  voted  in  the  alBrmative  and 
7  In  the  negative — two-thirds  having 
voted  in  the  affirmative — the  rules  are 
suspended  and  the  bill  Is  passed. 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonim 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
making  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi 
is  not  present  and  is  he  objecting  to  the 
vote  on  the  ground  a  quorum  is  not 
present? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
insist  on  his  point  of  order? 

Mr.  BECKWORTH.  I  do,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  from 
Texas  makes  the  point  of  order  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  objects  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

Evidently  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the,  Clerk  win  call  the 
roll.  I 

The  question  w!aa  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  301,  nays  18,  not  voting  115, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  Kg.  318] 
TEAS— 301 


Abele 

Abernethy . 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews,  ▲!«. 

Arends 

Ashmore 

AspinaU 

Avery 

Ayre* 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

BarreU 


Barry 
Bass 
Bates    , 
BatUn  I 
Beck  worth 
Beermjuiu 
Belcher 
BeU 

Bennett,  Pla. 
Berry 
Bette 
Blatnltt 
Boggs   I 
Bolan4 
Bolton. 
Frances  P. 


Bow 

Brademaa 

Bray 

Brock 

BromweO 

Broomfleld 

Brotnnan 

Broyhm,  N.a 

Bruce 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

BurleaoB 

Burton 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 


Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 

Chamberlain 

Chenowcth 

Clancy 

Clark 

Clausen. 
Don  H. 

Clawson,  Del 

Clereland 

Cohelan 

CoUler 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corman 

Cramer 

Cunningham 

Curtln 

Dague 

Daniels 

Davis,  Ga. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

DerwlnaU 

DlngeU 

Dole 

Donohue 

Bdmondfion 

■dwarda 

Elliott 

EUsworth 

Everett 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Plnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Fulton,  Pa. 

OaUagher 

Gary 

Gathings 

Glalmo 

Gilbert 

Gill 

GonjsaleE 

Goodell 

Grant 

Gray 

Green,  Greg. 

Green,  Pa. 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Orover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  CaUf . 

Haley 

Halleck 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harding 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoffman 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horton 

Hosmer 


Abbltt 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Curtia 

Downing 

Duncan 

PaUon 


Huddlertoo. 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jarman 

Jensen 

Joelaon 

Johnsoa.  Calif 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Als. 

Jones,  kCo. 

Karstan 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kllgore 

Ktng,  Calif. 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Langen 

Latta 

Leggett 

LlbonaU 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McPsU 

Mclntlre 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

May 

Meader 

Michel 

Miller.  Calif. 

MUler.  H.Y. 

Minlsh 

Minshall 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Murphy .  m. 

Nate  her 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nlz 

Norblad 

OHara.  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

PUce 

PUchsr 

Pillion 

Pimls 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Purcell 

Qule 

NATS— 18 

Prtedel 

Oarmats 

Hardy 

Lankford 

Long,  Md. 

Mar^ 


QulUsn 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld,  ni. 

Beld.  N.T. 

Belfel 
,  Heuas 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlmsn 

Rtrers,  B.C. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Roetenkowskl 

Roudebush 

RoUBh 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  George 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Scott 

Oc crest 

Selden 

Senner 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stratton 

Btubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Tesgue,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Toll 

ToUefsoa 

Tupi)er 

UdaU 

UUman 

Utt 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

White 

Whi  tenet 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

WUIU 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson.  Ti^^ 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Mathias 

Morton 

Patten 

Sickles 

Smith.  Vs. 

Tuck 
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Alger  Bonner  Daddario 

Andrews.  Brooks  Davis,  Tenn. 

N  Dak.  Brown,  Calif.  Devlna 

Ashbrook  Brown,  Ohio       Dlggs 

Ashley  Buckley  Dom 

Auchlncloes        Byrnes,  Wis.  Dowdy 

Becker  OahlU  Dulskl 

Bennett,  Mich.  Celler  Dwysr 

Boiling  Chelf  Evlns 

Bolton,  Colmer  Farbsteln 

Oliver  P.  Corbett  FasceU 


Fino 

Ford 

Forrester 

Fraser 

Frellnghuysen 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqxia 

Gibbons 

Glenn 

Goodling 

Grabowskl 

Grlffln 

HaU 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harrey,  Ind. 

Hubert 

Hoeven 

Horan 

Ichord 

Jennings 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

KUbum 

Kirwan 

Klxiczynskl 


Laird 

Lsnnon 

Leslnskl 

Long,  Ia. 

McDowell 

McLoskey 

MalUlwd 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Matsunaga 

MsttbewB 

MUUkea 

Mills 

Morrison 

Mosher 

Moss 

Molter 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

O'Brien,  m. 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OKeUl 

Passman 

Pudnskl 

Rhodes,  Arte. 

Rlvrrs.  Alaska 

Roberis,  Ala. 

Robtson 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  Pa. 


Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schenck 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

SUer 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Taft 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thomberry 

Trimble 

Tnten 

Van  Pelt 

Watson 

Whltten 

WidnaU 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Winstead 
Wright 


So.  two-thirds  having  voted  in  favor 
thereof,  the  rules  were  suspended  and 
the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  f(dlowing 
pairs: 

On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Johansen  and  Mr.  Auchlneloss  for 
with  Mr.  Corbett  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Keogh  with  Mr.  Roblson.  j 

Mr.  St.  Onge  with  Mr.  McLoBkey.    ' 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Alger. 

Mr.  Rooeeyelt  with  Mr,  Smith  at  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  CeUer  with  Mr.  Moeher. 

Mr.  Daddario  with  Mr.  Andrews  of  Nortb 
Dakota. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Frelinghayaen. 

Mr.  Shipley  with  Mr.  Taft. 

Mrs.  KeUy  with  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arlaona. 

Mr.  Pascell  with  Mr.  CahUl. 

Mr.  Parbeteln  wltii  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Hoeren. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  wltli  Mr.  Van 


St  Germain  with  Mr.  WidnaU. 

Orabowskl  with  Mr.  Qoodllng. 

Moss  of  California  with  Mr.  Slier. 

O'Brien  of  New  York  with  Mrs.  Dwycar. 

Staebler  vtrlth  Mr.  Becker. 

Puclnikl  with  Mr.  Pino. 

Leslnskl  with  Mr.  Ford. 

O'Neill  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 


KU- 


Mr. 


Pelt. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 
setts. 

Mr.  Dulskl  witb  Mr.  HalL 

Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Laird. 

Mr.  Rocmey  o*  Pennsylvania  with  Mr. 
burn. 

Mr.    Thompson    at    Louisiana    with 
Byrnes  of  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  Mills  with  Mr.  Horan. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Harrison. 

Mr.  Ashley  with  Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  Charles  L.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Brown  of 
Ohio. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Grlffln. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Iowa  wltii  Mr.  Olenn. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  with  Mr.  Bennett  of 
Michigan. 

Mr.  Dlggs  with  Mr.  Schenck. 

Mr.  Roeenthal  with  Mr.  Harvey  of  Tt^tt^tm 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Devlne. 

Mr.  Lennon  with  Mr.  Ashbrook. 

Mr.  Kirwan  with  Mr.  Thornberry. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Ml-.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Watsoo. 

Mr.  Jennings  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Colmer. 

Mr.  Kluczynski  with  Mr.  Winstead. 
Mr.  Bonner  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
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Mr.  Puqua  with  IiCr.  Thompson  at  Tezaa. 
Mr.  Chelf  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Dora  with  Mr.  Tut«n. 
Mr.  Olbbona  with  Mr.  Forreater. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Bvlns  with  Mr  Do^dy. 
Mr.  Fulton  ot  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Alabama. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Praser. 

Mr.  Matthews  with  Mr.  Matsunaga. 

Mr.  Ichord  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded.  The  doors  were 
opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


TO  PROVIDE  ADDITIONAL  FUNDS 
FOR  THE  INVESTIGATION  AND 
STUDIES  AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE 
RESOLUTION  179 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration I  call  up  House  Resolution 
547,  as  amended,  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  fxirther  expenses  of 
conducting  the  Investigations  and  studies 
authorized  by  H.  Res.  179,  Eighty-eighth 
Congress,  Incurred  by  the  Committee  on 
BanlLlng  and  Currency,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee  appointed  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  not  to  exceed 
$300,000.  In  addition  to  the  unexpended  bal- 
ance of  any  sum  heretofore  made  available 
for  conducting  such  Investigations  and 
studies.  Including  expenditures  for  employ- 
ment, travel,  and  subsistence  of  accountants, 
experts.  Investigators,  attorneys,  and  cleri- 
cal, stenographic,  and  other  assistants,  shall 
be  paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the 
House  on  vouchers  authorized  by  such  com- 
mittee, signed  by  the  chairman  of  such  com- 
mittee, and  approved  by  the  Committee  on 
Hoxise  Administration. 

8xc.  2.  No  part  of  tlie  funds  authorized  by 
this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
pendltiu-es  in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  scune  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chalr- 
msm  of  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency  shall  furnish  the  Coounlttee  on 
Hoxiae  Administration  information  with  re- 
spect to  any  study  or  investigation  Intended 
to  be  financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  line  6  strike  out  "$290,000"  and  insert 
"$200,000". 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVIDINO  FUNDS  FOR  THE  FUR- 
THER EXPENSES  OF  THE  STUDIES, 
INVESTIGATIONS,  AND  INQUIRIES 
AUTHORIZED  BY  HOUSE  RESOLU- 
TION 56 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  House  Administration 
Committee  I  caU  up  House  ResoluUon 
566  and  ask  for  its  immediate  considera- 
tion. 


The  Clerk  read  the  House  resolution, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  further  expenses  of 
the  studies  and  Investigations  to  be  con- 
ducted pursuant  to  H.  Res.  66  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  acting  as  a  whole 
or  by  subcommittee,  not  to  exceed  $495,000, 
Including  expenditures  for  the  employment 
of  investigators,  attorneys,  and  experts,  and 
clerical,  stenographic,  and  other  assistants, 
and  all  expenses  necessary  for  travel  and 
subsistence  incurred  by  members  and  em- 
ployees while  engaged  in  the  activities  of 
the  committee  or  any  subcommittee  thereof, 
as  the  chairman  deems  necessary.  shaU  be 
paid  out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House 
on  vouchers  authorized  and  signed  by  the 
chairman  of  such  comn\ittee  and  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

Sxc.  2.  The  chairman,  with  the  consent  of 
the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  con- 
cerned, is  authorized  and  empowered  to 
utilize  the  reimbursable  services.  Informa- 
tion, facilities,  and  personnel  of  any  other 
departments  or  agencies  of  the  Government. 

Sec.  3.  No  part  of  the  funds  authorized 
by  this  resolution  shall  be  available  for  ex- 
penditure in  connection  with  the  study  or 
investigation  of  any  subject  which  is  being 
investigated  for  the  same  purpose  by  any 
other  committee  of  the  House,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  shall 
furnish  the  Conunittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration information  with  respect  to  any 
study  or  Investigation  Intended  to  be 
financed  from  such  funds. 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

Page  1.  line  4,  strike  out  "$495,000"  and 
insert  "$450,000". 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Over  what  period  of 
time  are  these  authorizations  being 
made  in  this  resolution  as  well  as  in  the 
previous  resolution? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.  This  authorization  is 
for  next  year. 

Mr.  GROSS.     The  calendar  year? 

Mr.  FRlKDEIi.  For  the  next  session, 
the  second  session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.    December  31.  1964. 

Mr.  GROSS.  For  the  next  calendar 
year? 

Mr.  FRIEDEL.     Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


ADDITIONAL  VIEWS 

Mr.  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  McCulloch]  and  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shriver] 
may  have  permission  to  add  their  names 
to  the  additional  views  filed  today  by 
minority  members  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  pursimnt  to  unanimous 
consent  agreed  to  on  Tuesday,  November 
26,  1963.  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Likdsay]. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Miimesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


FILING  OF  REPORT 

Mr  MacGREGOR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  report  re- 
ferred to  directly  above  may  be  filed  at 
any  time  up  until  midnight  tonight. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CITY     OF     BIRMINGHAM     MOURNS 
DEATH  OF  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  has  brought  unparalleled 
grief  and  sorrow  to  our  Nation  and,  in- 
deed, the  world.  Gone  from  our  midst 
is  an  outstanding  citizen  and  a  leader 
who  was  the  personification  of  the  youth, 
vigor,  and  vitality  of  the  country  which 
selected  him  as  its  President. 

My  hometown  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
joins  the  Nation  and  world  in  an  expres- 
sion of  sorrow  to  the  family  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  a  voice  of  hope 
and  unity  for  tomorrow  to  President 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

Through  a  letter  dated  November  26, 
1963,  Mayor  Albert  Boutwell  sent  to  the 
Members  of  the  Alabama  delegation, 
first,  statement  of  the  mayor  of  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  November  22,  1963;  sec- 
ond, city  of  Birmingham  proclamation 
dated  November  23.  1963;  third,  state- 
ment of  the  mayor  to  the  council.  No- 
vember 26,  1963;  and  fourth,  resolution 
adopted  by  the  Birmingham  City  Coun- 
cil on  November  26, 1963. 

I  respectfully  insert  the  above  named 
documents  into  this  issue  of  the  Record 
on  behalf  of  the  city  of  Birmingham. 
Statement  or  the  Ma.tox  or  the  Citt  or 

BlKMINGHAM,   NOVEMBER   22,    1963 

I  sincerely  believe  that  almost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  in  Birmingham,  regardless 
of  how  deep  their  personal  political  feelings 
may  run,  are  shocked  and  saddened  as  I  am 
by  this  terrible  tragedy. 

I  speak  for  the  city  government  of  Bir- 
mingham, for  myself,  as  mayor,  and  for  Presi- 
dent M.  E.  Wiggins  and  his  fellow  council 
members,  in  expressing  to  the  President's 
personal  and  official  families  the  depth  of  the 
sorrow  and  sense  of  tragedy  that  we  share 
with  them  and  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  name  of  the  city  govern- 
ment and  the  people  it  represents,  I  have 
sent  a  telegram  of  condolence  to  the  Presi- 
dent's wife  and  children,  to  express  to  them 
our  sympathy  in  this  time  of  their  personal 
loss  and  personal  grief. 

Whatever  forces  may  lie  behind  this  ter- 
rible event,  whatever  persons  may  hare  In- 
spired the  striking  down  of  a  President  of 
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the  United  States,  we  can  have  no  other 
feeling  than  one  of  sorrow  and  deep  regret. 
For  the  President's  wife  and  children  and 
the  members  of  their  families  our  hearts  go 
out.  We  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  He  will, 
in  His  infinite  campaaslon,  comfort  and 
strengthen  them.  And  for  the  Nation  we 
pray  that  divine  providence  will  watch  over 
and  guide  us  In  the  troubled  hours  that  wUl 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  sad 
day. 

CtTT    or   BlXMINOHAM    PROCLAMATION 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
to  which  the  courageous  conduct  of  his  office 
exposed  him,  as  it  has  other  great  Americans 
and  other  Presidents;  and 

Whereas  bis  death,  in  the  very  prime  of 
life,  at  the  hands  of  a  traitorous  assassin, 
strikes  a  blow  not  only  to  our  Nation  but  to 
the  whole  free  world;  and 

Whereas  this  city,  its  government  and  all 
its  people,  out  of  a  deep  and  unalterable  re- 
spect for  the  great  office  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Nation,  and  out  of  sincere  and  h\unan 
sympathy  for  the  President's  wife  and  his 
children  and  the  members  of  their  respective 
famUles,  bows  with  them  In  sorrow;  and 

Whereas  John  Plts^erald  Kennedy's  death 
In  line  of  duty,  has  wiped  out,  for  these 
hours  of  mourning  and  remembrance,  all 
temporal  differences  or  partisan  feelings  and 
united  the  whole  free  world  In  regretful 
sorrow: 

Therefore,  I,  Albert  Boutwell,  as  mayor  of 
Birmingham  and  by  the  prlvUege  vested  In 
that  office,  do  proclaim,  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  president  of  the  City  CouncU 
of  Birmingham  and  such  members  of  the 
councU  as  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  and 
do  declare  that  the  SO  days,  beginning  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  and  ending  at  sundown 
December  21.  1963,  ahall  be  for  the  city  of 
Birmingham  a  period  of  mourning  and  re- 
spect, during  which  the  fUgs  of  the  United 
States  flown  upon  public  buUdlngs  and 
other  official  flagstalls  of  the  city  shall  be 
flown  at  half-mast;  and.  that  the  city  hall  of 
Birmingham,  and  aU  other  of  Its  buildings, 
not  essential  to  the  services  of  public  protec- 
tion, shall  be  closed  Monday,  November  25, 
1963,  In  observance  of  a  day  of  prayer  for 
the  comfort  of  the  President's  family,  and 
the  blessing  and  guidance  of  Almighty  God 
for  the  newly  succeeding  President  in  his 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  our  Nation; 

I  hereby  request  the  effects  of  this  proc- 
lamation to  be  observed  by  aU  the  boards 
and  agencies  of  the  dty,  not  essential  to  the 
maintaining  of  necessary  services  to  the 
people  of  this  city; 

I  further  order  that  a  copy  of  this  proc- 
lamation be  engrossed  by  the  city  clerk  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  affixing  upon  it  the 
great  seal  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy  so  that  the  bereaved  family 
may  know  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  of  our 
city  In  their  hour  of  personal  grief; 

And,  flnally.  I  order  that  copies,  similarly 
engrossed  and  sealed,  shall  be  posted,  to- 
gether with  appropriate  floral  wreaths  upon 
the  principal  doors  of  the  city  hall  of  Blr- 
tnlngham,  and  there  remain  untU  sundown 
November  26,  1963. 

Given    under   my   hand    at    Birmingham, 
Ala.,  this  23d  day  of  November  1963. 
Albert  Boutwell, 

Attest:  I  '"'^'''- 

MON  P.  Hodges, 

City  Clerk. 


Statement  or  the  Mayor  to  the  Coijncil, 
November  26,  1963 
Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  council, 
I  wish,  at  this  time  to  offer  for  your  consid- 


eration a  proposed  Joint  resolution  of  the 
mayor  and  the  council  of  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

There  is  no  need  to  recall  to  anyone  the 
tragic  event  of  last  Friday.  Actions  taken 
by  your  cfcty  government  to  express  our  deep 
and  lasting  sorrow  and  to  condemn  the 
senseless  and  Inexpressably  evil  act  of  vio- 
lence that  took  the  life  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  have  already  been  conveyed  to 
the  last  President's  wife  and  widow  and  to 
the  Nation. 

The  time  of  mourning  that  loss  to  our- 
selves and  the  Nation  Is  not  ended.  Indeed, 
It  will  cast  Its  shadow  over  a  long  time  to 
come.  But,  mourning,  as  we  still  are,  the 
undeniable  reality  of  this  hour  Is  that  a  na- 
tion, reunited  by  tragedy,  must  now  pro- 
ceed upon  Its  destiny  under  the  leadership 
of  the  man  the  Nation  chose,  along  with  the 
martyred    President,    as    its    Vice   President. 

I,  therefore,  as  mayor,  offer  the  foUow- 
Ing  resolution  to  the  councU  for  Its  con- 
currence, so  that  It  may  be  presented  to 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a  iinanl- 
mous  expression  of  our  support  and  confi- 
dence as  he  proceeds  In  the  tasks  which 
destiny  has  thrust  upon  him. 

"Whereas  on  November  22.  1963,  the  cow- 
ardly act  of  an  assassin  fatally  struck  down 
John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  and 

"Whereas  on  that  same  day,  by  virtue  of 
his  earlier  election  by  the  people  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  Lyndon  Haines 
Johnson,  after  illustrious  service  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  In  the  Vice 
Presidency,  has  now  assumed  the  highest 
office  and  honor  of  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  and  leader  of  the  free  world;  and 

"Whereas  In  the  performance  of  that  office, 
he  has  earnestly  and  humbly  evoked  the 
support  of  this  Nation,  and  the  blessing  and 
giildance  of  Almighty  God  for  Its  successful 
accomplishment:   Therefore  be  It 

"Resolved  by  the  government  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  on  behalf  of  aU  its  citizens  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  That  we  do  hereby  de- 
clare our  unstinting  support  In  all  that  he 
may  seek  to  do  to  acccnnpllsh  what  Is  good 
for  this  Nation,  and  to  lead  It  In  the  paths 
of  peace  and  prosperity;  and  be  It  further 

"Resolved,  That  we  convey  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  our  confidence  in  his 
leadership,  and  in  the  high  Ideals  and  prin- 
ciples that  have  characterized  his  public  ac- 
tions in  the  pxust,  and  predict  his  future  di- 
rection;   and,  flnally,  be  It 

"Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  government  and 
a  people,  do  Join  our  prayers  with  his  and 
with  the  Nation  and  with  the  prayers  of  free 
peoples  everywhere,  that  Divine  Providence 
may  counsel  him  In  wisdom,  imbue  him  with 
unfaltering  strength  of  mind  and  courage, 
and  bless  him  with  continuous  good  health 
against  all  the  trials  that  Ue  before  him,  be- 
fore us  as  a  Nation.  And  flnally  do  we  pray 
that  the  God  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
men,  will  bless  this  Nation,  under  its  new 
leadership,  with  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  material  bless- 
ings of  plenty  to  us  and  all  mankind." 
State  or  Alabama, 
Jefferson  County: 

I,  Judson  P.  Hodges,  city  clerk  of  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  do  herel^  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  Is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  a  resoluUon  duly  adopted  by  the 
CouncU  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  at  Its 
meeting  held  November  26.  1963,  and  as  same 
appears  of  record  In  minute  book  C-1  of  said 
city. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  corporate  seal  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  this  the  26th  day 
of  November  1963. 
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Albert  BoutweU,  Mayor;  John  K.  Bryan, 
Councilman;  Alan  T.  Drennen.  Jr., 
CoimcUman;  John  Golden,  CouncU- 
man;  Don  A.  Hawkins,  Ooimcllman; 
Judson  P.  Hodges,  City  Clerk;  M.  B. 
Wiggins,  President  of  the  CoimcU; 
Nina  MlgUonleo,  Councilman;  Dr. 
Eleazer  C.  Overton,  Councilman; 
George  G.  Selbels,  Jr.,  Councilman; 
Tom  W.  Woods,  Councilman. 


RESOLUTION  OP  SUPPORT  OF  LYN- 
DON B.  JOHNSON  BY  CITY  OP 
BIRMINGHAM 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute,  to  re- 
vise and  extend  my  remarks,  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  recent  tragedy  of  the  un- 
timely death  of  President  Kennedy  has 
left  a  nation  with  a  new  leader  who  has 
had  the  full  weight  of  leading  the  free 
world  thrust  upon  his  shoulders.  In 
acknowledgment  of  the  difficult  posi- 
tion that  President  Johnson  faces,  the 
mayor  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  has  issued 
a  statement  and  the  city  council  of  that 
city  has  passed  a  resolution  of  comfort 
and  support  to  the  new  President.  I  am 
inserting  it  in  the  Record  as  a  further 
gesture  of  confidence  in  Mr.  Johnson's 
ability  to  direct  the  high  Office  that  he 
now  holds. 

Statement  or  the  Mayor  to  the  Council, 
November  26,  196S 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  council, 
I  wish,  at  this  time,  to  offer  for  your  con- 
sideration a  proposed  Joint  resoluUon  of  the 
mayor  and  the  CouncU  of  the  City  of  Bir- 
mingham. 

There  Is  no  need  to  recall  to  anyone  the 
tragic  event  of  last  Friday.  Actions  taken  by 
your  city  government  to  express  our  deep 
and  lasting  sorrow  and  to  condemn  the 
senseless  and  inexpressably  evU  act  al  tIo- 
lence  that  took  the  life  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  have  already  been  conveyed  to  the 
late  President's  wife  and  widow  and  to  the 
Nation. 

The  time  of  mo\irnlng  that  loss  to  oxir- 
selves  and  the  Nation  Is  not  ended.  Indeed, 
It  will  cast  Its  shadow  over  a  long  time  to' 
come.  But,  mourning,  as  we  stUl  are,  the 
undeniable  reality  of  this  hour  Is  that  a 
nation,  reunited  by  tragedy,  must  now  pro- 
ceed upon  Its  destiny  under  the  leadership 
of  the  man  the  Nation  choee,  along  with  the 
martyred  President,  as  Its  Vice  President. 

I.  therefore,  as  mayor,  offer  the  foUowlng 
resolution  to  the  councU  for  Its  ccmcurrence, 
so  that  it  may  be  presented  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  as  a  unanimous  expression 
of  our  support  and  confidence  as  he  pro- 
ceeds In  the  tasks  which  destiny  has  thrust 
upon  him. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  almost  every  man, 
woman,  and  chUd  in  Birmingham,  regardless 
of  how  deep  their  personal  political  feelings 
may  run,  are  shocked  and  saddened  as  I  am 
by  this  terrible  tragedy. 

I  speak  for  the  city  government  of  Bir- 
mingham, for  myself,  as  mayor,  and  for 
President  M.  E.  Wiggins  and  bis  feUow  coim- 
ell  members.  In  expressing  to  the  President's 
personal  and  official  families  the  depth  of  the 
sorrow  and  sense  of  tragedy  that  we  share 
with  them  and  with  the  people  of  the  United 
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8tat««.  In  the  came  of  the  city  government 
and  the  people  Ite  represents,  I  have  sent  a 
telegram  of  oondolenoe  to  the  President's 
wife  and  children,  to  ezprees  to  them  our 
S3rmpath7  in  this  time  of  their  personal  loss 
and  personal  grief. 

Whatever  forces  may  He  behind  this  ter- 
rible event,  whatever  persons  may  have  in- 
spired the  striking  down  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States,  we  can  have  no  other 
feeling  than  one  of  sorrow  and  deep  regret. 

For  the  President's  wife  and  children  and 
the  members  of  their  families  otir  hearts  go 
out.  We  pray  to  Almighty  Ood  that  He  will, 
in  His  infinite  compassion,  comfort  and 
strengthen  them.  And  for  the  Nation  we 
pray  that  divine  providence  will  watch  over 
and  guide  us  in  the  troubled  hours  that  will 
be  the  ineTitable  consequence  of  this  sad 
day. 

"Whereas  on  November  22,  1063,  the  cow- 
ardly act  of  an  assassin  fatally  struck  down 
John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America;  and 

"Whereas  on  that  same  day,  by  virtue  of  his 
earlier  election  by  the  people  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson.  afV'r  illustrious  service  in  both 
Houses  of  the  Congress  and  in  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, has  now  assumed  the  highest  office 
and  hozK>r  of  Chief  Executive  of  the  Nation, 
and  leader  of  the  free  world;  and 

"Whereas  in  the  performance  of  that  office, 
he  has  earnestly  and  humbly  evoked  the  sup- 
port of  this  Nation,  and  the  blessing  and 
guidance  of  Ahni^ty  God  for  its  successful 
accomplishment:  Therefore  be  it 

"Iie»>lved,  bjf  the  ffovemment  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  on  behalf  of  all  its  citizens  of 
aU  races  and  creeds.  That  we  do  hereby  de- 
clare our  unstinting  support  in  all  that  he 
may  seek  to  do  to  accomplish  what  Is  good 
for  this  Nation,  and  to  lead  it  in  the  paths 
of  peace  and  prosperity;   and  be  it  further 

"Resolved.  That  we  convey  to  the  President 
of  the  United  State*  our  confidence  in  his 
leadership,  and  in  the  high  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples thjit  have  characterized  his  public  ac- 
tions in  the  past,  and  predict  his  future 
direction:  and  finally  be  it 

"Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  government  and  a 
people,  do  )oin  our  prayers  with  his  and  with 
the  Nation  and  with  the  prayers  of  free 
peoples  everywhere,  that  divine  providence 
may  counsel  him  in  wisdom,  imbue  him  with 
unfaltering  strength  of  mind  and  courage, 
and  bless  him  with  continuous  good  health 
against  all  the  trials  that  lie  before  him, 
before  vu  as  a  nation.  And  finally  do  we  pray 
that  the  God  of  peace  and  good  will  among 
men.  will  bless  this  Nation,  under  its  new 
leadership,  with  lasting  peace  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  earth,  and  the  material  blessings 
of  plenty  to  us  and  all  mankind." 

STATT  or  AU^BAMA, 

Jefferson  County: 

I,  Judson  P.  Hodges,  city  clerk  of  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  do  hereby  certify  that  the 
above  and  foregoing  is  a  true  and  correct 
copy  of  a  resolution  duly  adopted  by  the 
Council  of  the  City  of  Birmingham  at  its 
meeting  held  November  36,  1963,  and  as  same 
appears  of  record  in  minute  book  C-1  of  said 
city. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  corporate  seal 
of  the  city  of  Birmingham,  this  the  2«th 
day  of  November  1963. 

JoneoN  P.  Hodges, 

City  Clerk. 


THE  GIFT  OP  A  MAN 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  RkcoRD  and  include  an  address  by 


Bishop  James  A.  Matthews,  Methodist 
Bishop  of  New  England. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  in- 
clude the  following  address  by  Bishop 
James  K.  Mathews,  Methodist  Bishop  of 
New  England,  at  the  interdenomina- 
tional service  at  the  Washington  Ca- 
thedral. Washington,  D.C.,  Sunday.  No- 
vember 24,  at  4  p.m..  in  memory  of  the 
late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States: 
Thx  Gift  or  a  Mak  :  A  Pbotsstamt  Intzeprx- 

TATION   or  THX  LlTK  AND  DEATH  Or  JOHN  F. 
KXNNEOT 

(By  Bishop  James  K.  Mathews) 

Today,  Americans  can  have  but  one 
thought;  for  we  have  been  present  at  a  new 
crucifixion.  A  people  who  could  endure  the 
villainous  murder  of  Medgar  Evers  without 
undue  remorse;  who  could  observe  the 
slaughter  of  the  Innocents  by  a  bomb  in  a 
Birmingham  church  and  not  really  cry  out 
for  Justice,  have  called  for  a  yet  more  costly 
sacrifice  that  of  the  President  of  their  co\in- 
try.  Truly,  then.  Americans  are  weeping  not 
only  for  him  but  for  themselves. 

We  react.  Indeed,  in  anger  and  sorrow;  but 
do  we  react  sufficiently  in  repentance?  To 
fail  to  miss  the  message  of  God  in  this  tragic 
hour  would  be  to  allow  yet  another  martyr 
to  have  died  in  vain. 

For  martyr  he  was.  as  surely  as  those  who 
have  died  for  their  vision  in  earlier  ages:  a 
martjrr  at  the  hands  of  extremists  of  every 
kind,  as  well  as  at  the  hands  of  the  comfort- 
able captives  of  the  status  quo  which  most 
of  us  liave  become:  a  martyr  to  those  who 
enjoy  prejudices  a  century  out  of  date,  and 
those  who  refuse  to  live  in  the  day  which 
Ood  has  given  to  us. 

To  take  seriously  the  death  of  a  martyr  is 
to  take  the  meaning  of  that  death  upon  our- 
selves. For  in  his  mortal  wound  is  our  own 
hurt  and  the  hurt  of  all  mankind. 

We  are  a  proud,  and  even  arrogant,  people 
who  have  told  ourselves  that  this  sort  of 
thing  could  not  happen  here.  In  more  primi- 
tive periods  of  our  history,  yes.  Among  more 
primitive  peoples  even  today.  But  not  here. 
What  could  not  happen  has  happened  and  it 
has  happened  to  us  all. 

More  than  this,  all  of  us  have  had  a 
part  in  the  slaying  of  our  President.  It  was 
good  people  who  crucified  our  Lord,  and  not 
merely  those  who  acted  as  His  executioners. 
By  our  silence,  by  our  inaction,  by  our  will- 
ingness that  heavy  burdens  be  borne  by  one 
man  alone,  by  our  readiness  to  allow  evil  to 
be  called  good  and  good  evil;  by  our  con- 
tinued toleration  of  ancient  injustices,  by 
our  failure  to  address  ourselves  to  this  day — 
by  these  means  we  all  have  had  a  part  in 
the  assassination. 

In  particular  measure,  we  of  the  church 
must  bear  a  heavy  share  of  responsibility. 
For  we  are  those  who  speak  for  God.  We 
are  His  people  and  the  sheep  of  His  pasture. 
We  are  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  bears  His 
wounds.  We  are  the  sentinels  of  civiliza- 
tion, but  we  have  failed  to  sound  the  alarm. 
We  have  been  conformed  to  the  social  order 
we  were  supposed  to  have  informed.  Alas, 
the  garments  of  the  slayer  are  at  our  feet. 
Therefore,  "the  time  has  come  for  Judgment 
to  begin  with  the  household  of  God." 

Our  Lord  says:  "Every  one  to  whom  much 
is  given,  of  him  will  much  be  required."  This 
word  of  Ood  Is  a  summons  to  accountability. 
Just  as  the  events  of  these  days  are  a  sum- 
mons to  accountability.  For  all  too  long  now 
we  have  not  been  called  to  account:  either  to 
one  another;  or  to  the  world;  or  to  God. 
We  have  been  ready  to  receive  abundantly 


of  God's  grace,  but  It  is  when  the  demands  of 
that  grace  are  upon  us  that  we  fail  to 
measure  up. 

We  call  this  Thanksgiving  Sunday,  when 
we  are  supposed  to  acknowledge  the  mercy  of 
God.  It  is  not  really  a  question  of  whether 
or  not  It  is  proper  for  us  to  celebrate 
Thanksgiving  at  such  a  tragic  hour  as  this. 
The  fact  is  that  we  as  a  people  have  allowed 
Thanksgiving,  as  a  significant  day,  to  be  lost 
long  ago.  It  has  been  reduced  to  feasting 
and  football.  It  has  become  "a  pleasant  in- 
terlude between  leaf  raking  and  snow  shovel- 
ing." This  holiday,  far  from  being  a  holy 
day,  has  become  a  hollow  day.  Having  eaten 
our  fill,  and  that  in  the  midst  of  a  hungry 
world,  we  are  left  with  an  empty  feeling. 

F^indamentally,  we  have  been  seized  by  a 
forgetfulness  of  nationwide  proportions. 
Abraham  Lincoln  told  a  war-torn  Nation  in 
his  Thanksgiving  proclamation  in  November 
1863:  "We  have  forgotten  the  gracious  Hand 
which  has  preserved  us  in  peace  and  multi- 
plied and  enriched  and  strengthened  us,  and 
have  vainly  imagined  in  the  deceltfulness  of 
our  hearts  that  all  these  blessings  were  pro- 
duced by  some  superior  wisdom  and  virtue  of 
our  own.  Intoxicated  with  unbroken  suc- 
cess, we  have  become  too  self-sufficient  to 
feel  the  necessity  of  redeeming  and  preserv- 
ing grace,  too  proud  to  pray  to  the  God 
that  made  us." 

If  this  was  true  then,  how  much  more  is 
it  true  today,  exactly  100  years  later.  So  it 
was  that  in  President  Kennedy's  Thanks- 
giving proclamation  of  November  1963.  he 
said:  "As  we  express  our  gratitude,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  highest  appreciation  is 
not  to  utter  words  but  to  live  by  them.  Let 
us  therefore  'proclaim  our  gratitude  to  provi- 
dence for  manifold  blessings — let  xis  be  hum- 
bly thankful  for  inherited  Ideals — and  let  us 
resolve  to  share  those  blessings  and  those 
Ideals  with  our  fellow  human  beings 
throughout  the  world.' " 

Yes,  we  have  been  seized  by  forgetfulness. 
No  wonder  we  debate  about  our  national  pur- 
pose. No  wonder  we  worry  about  what  other 
nations  shall  think  of  us  as  a  people?  Is 
it  not  here  that  we  have  lost  our  way?  We 
have  forgotten  who  we  are.  We  have  for- 
gotten whose  we  are.  We  have  forgotten 
whence  we  have  come.  Therefore,  we  do  not 
know  where  we  are  going. 

"Much  has  been  given  to  us,"  yet  we  have 
been  a  thoughtless  and  thankless  people. 
I  do  not  mean  merely  that  we  have  been 
given  abundant  harvests  and  a  proud  herit- 
age. These,  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted. 
Rather,  we  have  been  given  a  man.  And 
this  man  has  been,  in  an  astonishing  way,  a 
symbol  of  the  changing  world  In  which  we 
live,  a  constant  flowing  river  of  change 
which  haa  not  left  any  part  of  earth 
untouched. 

For,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  represented 
and  embodied  a  brandnew  world.  Indeed, 
he  grasped  for  It  by  means  of  the  image  of 
the  New  Frontier,  not  merely  as  a  political 
implement,  but  as  a  present  reality.  So 
radically  has  the  whole  climate  of  mankind 
changed  that  one  could  almost  say  that  a 
person  living  at  the  beginning  of  this  cen- 
tury would  have  been  more  at  home  in 
Julius  Caesar's  time  than  in  oxir  own.  This 
cultural  revolution  in  which  we  find  our- 
selves was  that  for  which  our  late  Presi- 
dent stood. 

Again,  he  made  valiant  efforts  to  give  a 
new  sense  of  mission  to  us  as  a  nation.  This 
does  not  mean  that  he  solved  all  our  prob- 
lems for  us  but  that  he  was,  by  virtue  of  of- 
fice and  by  deliberate  ittent,  in  the  very 
middle  of  the  dramatic  struggles  that  char- 
acterize our  age.  This  sense  of  mission,  in- 
volving the  welfare  of  all  civilization,  has 
scarcely  ever  been  as  weU  articulated  as  it 
was  in  his  inaugural  address.  Nor  has  a 
more  imaginative  token  of  it  been  created 
than  the  Peace  Corps.  So  It  was  that  one 
Peace  Corps   volunteer  said   last   Friday,  "I 
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myself  am  a  part  of  the  legacy  he  left  to  the 
world."  Young  Americans,  in  particular, 
seemed  to  catch  what  this  man  symbolized. 

Moreover,  he  invited  and  encouraged  a 
new  human  dignity — ^a  freedom  for  man 
now.  If  this  was  to  have  meaning,  ttirough 
Americans,  throughout  the  world,  it  had  to 
have  sulMtance  now  within  our  own  borders. 
Therefore,  the  Negro  citizens,  patient  for  a 
hundred  years,  were  encouraged  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  become  a  new  people.  That 
is  to  say,  they  have  decided  to  be  the  free 
people  our  Constitution  and  the  Gospel  of 
Jesus  Christ  say  they  are.  When  men  deter- 
mine to  be  free,  there  is  an  unanswerable 
quality  alx>ut  their  determination. 

From  the  Hebrew-Christian  perspective, 
all  of  this  is  the  work  of  God.  For  God  is 
a  God  who  acts  in  history;  Indeed,  who  makes 
history  and  gives  meaning  to  hvunan  events. 
The  President  saw  precisely  this  when  he  de- 
clared, "Here  on  earth  God's  work  must  truly 
be  our  own." 

We  have  assuredly  been  given  much  in  oiu* 
day,  but  some  factors  in  our  national  life 
have  said  "No"  to  It  all.  They  have  said  "No" 
to  a  brandnew  world;  "No"  to  national  in- 
volvement in  the  whole  process  of  civiliza- 
tion; "No"  to  the  fulfillment  now  of  hxunan 
dignity.  For  all  this,  the  high  price  of  mar- 
tyrdom has  been  paid.  A  martyr  is,  literally, 
a  witness,  and  this  is  the  witness  we  have 
been  given. 

Great  gifts  demand  great  responsibility. 
"For  every  one  to  whom  much  is  given,  of 
him  will  much  be  required."  What,  in  the 
light  of  this  sacrifice,  does  the  Lord  require 
of  us?  All  humankind  wiU  be  watching 
what  we  do  in  response,  for  when  a  people 
takes  Its  own  history  serloxisly,  every  man's 
history  is  involved. 

First  of  all,  we,  who  have  been  forgetful 
are  called  to  recollection  and  return.  We 
have  come  to  take  Ood  for  granted,  have  tried 
to  encase  Him  in  the  past  and  to  capture 
Him  in  our  creeds.  Meanwhile,  He  is  at 
work,  as  always,  la  the  present  orders  of 
society. 

Let  us  recall  that  we  are  a  people  by  herit- 
age dedicated  to  law  and  order  and  to  equal- 
ity under  law.  This  was  by  specific  intent. 
For  343  years  ago  this  very  week  the  Pilgrims 
landed  on  Cape  Cod.  Their  navigation  had 
been  faulty,  and  they  had  missed  the  ter- 
ritory for  which  they  had  been  granted  au- 
thority. Some  of  the  colonists  considered 
that  they  were,  therefore,  under  no  law. 
Then,  by  deliberate  act,  they  made  them- 
selves equal  under  law,  by  creating  the  May- 
flower Compact.  In  this  they  promised  to 
"covenant  and  combine  ourselves  together 
into  a  civil  body  politic,  for  our  better  order- 
ing and  preservation  and  furtherance  of  the 
ends  aforesaid:  and  by  virtue  hereof  to  enact, 
constitute,  and  frame  such  Just  and  equal 
laws,  ordinances,  acts,  constitutions,  and 
offices,  from  time  to  time,  as  shaU  be  thought 
most  meet  and  convenient  for  the  general 
good  of  the  colony,  unto  which  we  promise 
all  due  submission  and  obedience." 

They  were,  therefore,  a  covenanted  com- 
munity: In  acknowledging  Ood,  they  ac- 
knowledged one  another.  By  self-conscious 
promises,  each  held  himself  before  Ood  as 
responsible  to  his  neighbor  in  a  conunon 
endeavor.  We  are  summoned  by  the  martyr- 
dom of  our  President  to  renew  such  a  cove- 
nant of  equity,  under  law.  which  is  basic  to 
any  true  community. 

Secondly,  in  the  light  of  this  sacrifice,  we 
are  called  to  receive  the  very  realities  which 
It  symbolizes.  Therefore,  we  must  embrace 
this  new  world  of  radical  change  and  pos- 
sibility. For  It  is  offered  to  us  as  the  gift 
of  Ood. 

Moreover,  if  this  ts  to  be  a  meaningful 
sacrifice,  we  are  called  as  a  people  deliberate- 
ly to  Involve  ourselves  in  the  whole  enter- 
prise of  humanity.  For,  in  a  degree  un- 
paralleled in  ewller  centuries,  we  owe  our- 
selves to  the  world.    Merely  to  preserve  our- 


selves as  a  nation  is  to  lose  our  identity. 
But  to  give  our  lives  in  the  service  of  total 
civilization  is  to  find  ourselves.  For  it  is 
only  in  our  mission  together  that  we  are  a 
nation. 

Again,  in  view  of  this  martyrdom,  we  are 
called  to  a  deepened  fulfillment  of  the  dig- 
nity of  every  person.  There  can  no  longer 
be  any  second-class  people  of  any  kind, 
anywhere.  Only  through  acknowledging  this 
dignity  for  all — without  any  exception — can 
any  one  of  us  possess  dignity  himself.  So  it 
is  that  integrity  may  return  to  us  and  we 
can  be  the  nation  we  have  pretended  to  be. 

What  I  have  said  is  that  we  have  been 
present  at  a  new  crucifixion  and  that  we 
all  have,  in  fact,  contributed  to  it.  Our 
crucified  Lord  enables  us  to  understand  the 
cruciform  nature  of  all  human  existence, 
and  He  endows  even  the  most  senseless  event 
with  cosmic  meaning.  But  the  Christian 
is  not  allowed  to  speak  of  crucifixion  with- 
out speaking  also  of  resurrection.  This  (»n 
only  be  realized  by  o\ur  embodying,  as  living 
sacrifices,  that  which  was  embodied  by  the 
one  who  was  slain.  That  is  to  say.  we  are 
to  confront  life  and  the  world  with  a  new 
openness,  a  new  awareness  of  our  true  iden- 
tity and  responsibility  as  a  nation,  and  a 
new  readiness  to  acknowledge  the  validity  of 
every  human  being. 

Finally,  let  us  receive  the  torch  that  has 
been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Ameri- 
cans. For  this  generation,  as  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy  himself  so  clearly  expressed  it. 
"would  not  exchange  places  with  any  other 
people  or  any  other  generation.  The  en- 
ergy, the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we  bring 
to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  country  and 
all  who  serve  It — and  the  glow  from  that  fire 
can  truly  light  the  world."  That  never-dying 
torch  has  no-v  been  lighted  by  a  martyr  for 
his  people.  For  this  man  not  only  uttered 
words  but  lived  by  them.  "Every  one  to 
whom  much  is  given,  of  him  will  much  be 
required."    Amen. 


KENNEDY  AND  THE  WORLD'S  FAIR 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  MultbrI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  which  will  authorize 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  the 
authority  delegated  to  him  by  the  Presi- 
dent's Executive  Order  No.  11014,  to  pro- 
vide an  appropriate  exhibit  of  the  life 
and  career  of  our  late  President  at  the 
New  York  World's  Pair,  which  opens  in 
April  1964. 

Participation  by  the  United  States  in 
the  fair  is  authorized  by  the  provisions  of 
the  Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Ex- 
change Act  of  1961.  Last  year  we  ap- 
propriated— as  part  of  the  public  welfare 
amendments  of  1962 — $17  million  to 
finance  our  participation.  My  bill  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary,  in  carrying  out 
these  functions,  include  an  appropriate 
memorial  exhibit  in  honor  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy. 

I  hope  that  the  Congress  will  enact 
this  bill  so  that  the  many  millions  of 
visitors  to  the  fair  from  other  countries 
will  come  to  know  John  F.  Kennedy  bet- 
ter and  come  to  realize  that  he  was,  as 
President  Johnson  has  characterized 
him,  "a  great  and  good  man."  v 


THE  COTTON  BILL:  HOW  IT 
AFFECTS  CONSUMERS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Findlfy]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 13.  the  Honorable  Harold  D. 
CooLEY,  of  North  Carolina,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  au- 
thor of  the  Cooley  cotton  bill.  H.R.  6196, 
extended  his  remarks  in  the  Record 
page  21784. 

He  responded  to  a  statement  I  had 
made  concerning  the  bill  on  November  8. 

It  was  clear  that  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  contends 
the  bill  will  benefit  American  consumers. 
In  fact,  his  remarks  were  captioned,  'The 
Cotton  BiU:  A  $500  Million-Plus  Gain 
for  American  Consumers." 

In  his  remarks  he  declared: 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  greatest  benefactor  imder 
this  legislation  wlU  be  the  American  con- 
sumer. Americans  wiU  enjoy  lower  pricea 
for  American-made  cotton  goods,  at  savings 
amounting  to  more  than  $600  million  a 
year — it  was  shown  to  our  committee  that  a 
rise  or  fall  In  the  cost  of  cotton  Is  almost 
Invariably  and  completely  accompanied  by 
a  rise  or  fall  of  the  same  degree  in  cotton 
cost  prices.  The  Dei>artment  of  Commerce 
estabiuhed  this  as  a  fact  In  the  hearings  of 
our  conunittee. 

Perhaps  the  gentleman  was  led  to  this 
conclusion  by  comparisons  between  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  and  "gray  cloth."  a 
nonconsumer  Item  which  emerges  only 
a  short  distance  from  raw  cotton  in  the 
manufacturing  process.  Due  to  this 
proximity,  it  is  not  surprising  that  gray 
cloth  prices  follow  raw  cotton  closely. 
A  chart  showing  this  comparison  apE>ears 
on  page  10  of  the  committee  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  6196. 

A  reader  who  mistakenly  thinks  of 
gray  cloth  as  a  typical  cotton  product  for 
consumers  might  assume  that  consumer 
prices  go  up  and  down  together  with  re- 
markable precision. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  case  with  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]. 

In  any  event,  the  chart  does  not  tell 
the  whole  story.  Indeed,  its  incomplete- 
ness is  misleading. 

The  price  history  of  retail  cotton  prod- 
ucts is  readily  available  from  the  Agri- 
cultural Mariceting  Service.  U8DA.  the 
same  ofiBce  from  which  the  gray  cloth- 
raw  cotton  comparison  came. 

At  my  request,  the  AMS  supplied  me 
with  average  composite  retail  cost  of  25 
products— expressed  in  terms  of  1  pound 
of  cotton — for  the  period  1935-63.  Most 
of  this  Information  appeared  in  the 
USDA's  Marketing  Research  Report  No. 
277.  published  in  1958.  The  selection  of 
the  25  typical  products,  of  course,  was 
made  by  the  USDA,  not  by  myself. 

The  period  covered  by  this  informa- 
tion does  not  reach  back  quite  as  far  as 
the  chart  on  page  10  of  the  committee 
report,  but  it  goes  far  enough  to  refute 
the    generalization    repeated     by    the 
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gentleman  from  North  Carollxia   [Mr. 
CoolzyJ: 

That  a  rtM  or  Xall  In  Um  cost  of  ootton 
U  almost  Invariably  and  completely  accom- 
panied bj  a  liae  or  fall  of  the  same  degree 
In.  cotton  coat  prices. 

I  present  below  thla  information,  list- 
ing first  the  retail  cost  in  dollars  of  the 
composite  cotton  products,  and  second 
the  average  farm  value  of  raw  cotton. 
Farm  value  is  based  on  average  prices 
of  cotton  in  central  markets  less  one-half 
cent  per  pound  estimated  to  be  the  dif- 
ference between  central-market  price 
and  price  received  by  farmers. 

It  is  clear  at  a  glance  that  retail  prices 
do  not  rise  and  fall  precisely  with  raw 
cotton.  You  will  even  observe  periods  in 
which  raw  cotton  went  down  while  re- 
tall  prices  rose,  and  Tlce  versa. 

Cotton  products:  Average  composite  retail 
cost  of  25  products  (expressed  in  terms  of 
1  pound  of  cotton),  end  average  farm  value 
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1 1st  half  of  year. 

This  morning  I  distributed  to  each 
Member  a  dui^icated  sheet  showing  this 
data  graphically.  Unfortunately  graphs 
cannot  be  published  in  these  remarks, 
so  I  present  the  table  instead. 

In  a  brief  search  of  legislative  his- 
tory. I  find  some  expert  testimony  which 
denies  that  retail  prices  necessarily  re- 
spond to  changes  in  raw  material  costs. 

For  example,  in  the  84th  Congress, 
consideration  was  given  to  HH.  12,  a  pro- 
posal to  restore  90  percent  of  parity  price 
supports  on  basic  farm  commodities,  in- 
cluding cotton.  The  committee  report, 
emerging  from  the  committee  chaired 
then,  as  now,  by  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolkt]  called  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  "a  $4  dress  shirt 
contains  less  than  30  cents  worth  of  cot- 
ton." 

On  October  4,  1962,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooltt]  in- 
serted a  statement  In  the  Record  In 
which  he  said : 

Prom  1960  to  1960  the  price  of  a  pound 
loaf  of  bread  rose  by  nearly  7  cents — the 
price  the  farmer  received  for  the  wheat  In 
that  loaf  of  bread  actually  dropped. 


In  a  speech  printed  in  the  Record  on 
Septanber  1,  1960.  my  chairman  made 
this  report : 

As  one  Illustration  of  how  the  farmer  and 
the  middleman  have  fared,  I  refer  to  an  offi- 
cial Department  of  Agriculture  report  which 
shows  that  from  1948  to  195S  the  cost  of 
wheat  and  other  Ingredients  In  a  loaf  of 
bread  declined  13  percent  at  the  farm,  while 
procesaliig  and  marketing  margins  for  the 
loaf  Increased  55  percent.  Thus.  In  the  10- 
year  period,  the  cost  of  the  loaf  of  white 
bread  Increased  from  1S.9  to  19.S  cents,  on  a 
national  average,  while  the  price  received 
by  the  farmer  for  a  bushel  of  wheat  de- 
clined from  $1.98  to  ll.TS. 

On  March  24, 1968,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Bto.  Coolet]  Inserted 
a  statement  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Now  let  us  look  speclflcally  at  the  rela- 
tionship of  farm  price  to  consumer  price  In 
these  two  commodities. 

In  19&a  milk  prices  were  supported  at  90 
percent  of  parity  and  the  average  price  of  a 
quart  of  fresh  milk  In  grocery  stores  through- 
out the  country  was  22.8  cents.  In  1957  the 
support  had  been  reduced  to  83  percent  of 
parity  (actually  76  percent  of  parity  as  com- 
puted In  1952),  and  the  retail  price  of  milk 
had  risen  to  24.3  cents  a  quart. 

Now  look  at  wheat.  Department  ot  Agri- 
CTilture  figures  show  that  In  January  1948, 
the  farm  price  of  wheat  reached  a  peak  of 
$3.81  a  bushel,  and  the  average  price  of  a 
one  pound  loaf  of  bread  at  that  time  was 
13.8  cents.  In  1955.  the  farm  price  of  wheat 
had  dropped  to  $2.14  a  bushel,  and  the  aver- 
age price  of  a  loaf  of  bread  had  Increased  to 
17Vi  cenu.  Thus  whUe  the  price  of  wheat 
decUned  24  percent,  the  price  of  bread  ad- 
vanced 37  percent.  In  1962,  wheat  was  sup- 
ported at  90  percent  of  parity  of  $2.30  a 
bushel  and  the  average  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  16  cents.  In  1967,  with  wheat  at 
$2  a  bushel,  the  average  price  of  a  loaf  of 
bread  was  18.8  cents.  For  the  wheat  In  an 
18.8  cents  loaf  of  bread,  the  farmer  gets 
somewhere  between  2  8  and  3.2  cents. 

These  figures  substantiate  completely  that 
another  cut  In  the  farm  prices  of  milk  and 
wheat  will  mean  simply  that  $260  million 
will  be  taken  away  from  dairymen  in  1958, 
and  more  than  $200  million  from  wheat  pro- 
ducers, and  all  these  millions  will  be  ab- 
sorbed by  middlemen  between  the  farmers 
and  the  consumers.  Ck^nsumers  will  derive 
no  price  benefit  whatsoever. 

It  would  be  ridiculous  to  argue,  on  the 
basis  of  what  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  has  presented,  that  lower  raw 
material  prices  mean  higher  consumer 
prices.  He  does  not  make  such  a  con- 
tentlcm,  and  neither  do  I. 

However,  it  Is  equally  unrealistic  to 
argue,  as  the  gentleman  has  been  argu- 
ing recently  on  the  cotton  bill  that  lower 
raw  material  costs  will  yield  an  equal 
drop  In  consumer  prices. 

It  Is  fantastic  to  predict  that  an  In- 
creased tax  outlay  of  $250  million  for  the 
cotton  program  will  yield  a  $500  million- 
plus  gain  for  the  consumer.  That  Is 
picking  up  more  than  a  $2  gain  for  each 
$1  outlay. 

Such  conclusions  certainly  fly  in  the 
face  of  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina's statements  in  1958,  1960,  and  1962 
on  consumer-raw  material  prices.  They 
also  fly  In  the  face  of  the  official  figures 
reported  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture. 

Another  distinguished  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  recently  com- 


mented on  the  relationship  between  raw 
commodity  prices  and  consumer  prices. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagb), 
during  the  88th  Congress,  issued  a  state- 
ment on  farm  problems  In  the  form  of  a 
committee  print.    In  It  he  declared: 

The  tremendous  loss  which  farmers  have 
sustained  In  the  way  of  low  prices  for  their 
products  in  recent  years  has  not  been  passed 
on  to  consxuners. 

Here  Is  the  gentleman  from  Texas' 
[Mr.  PoAGE]  comment  on  this  subject: 

L«t  us  see  )\ist  what  effect  the  price  of 
wheat  has  had  on  the  cost  of  bread.  Jiist 
12  years  ago  wheat  sold  as  high  as  $2.81  a 
bushel.  At  that  time  bread  sold  for  a  Uttle 
leas  than  14  cents  a  pound.  The  price  of 
wheat  has  continued  to  drop  untU  today  the 
average  market  pwlce  U  about  $1.80 — a  drop 
of  approximately  one- third  in  what  the  farm- 
er received  for  wheat.  During  that  same  pe- 
riod of  time,  the  price  of  bread  has  not  gone 
down  at  all  but  has  gone  up  to  20  cents  a 
pound — an  increase  of  nearly  60  percent. 
Certainly,  there  Is  no  Justification  for  blam- 
ing the  farmer  with  the  high  cost  of  bread. 

The  same  sort  of  situation  exists  in  regard 
to  milk.  Twelve  years  ago  farmers  were  re- 
ceiving 11.3  cents  for  a  quart  of  milk,  which 
was  retailing  for  21.1  cents.  Today  farmers 
get  Just  11.1  cents  for  that  quart  of  milk,  but 
consumers  are  paying  25.1  cents.  Certainly, 
I  don't  mean  to  say  that  the  lower  farm  prices 
go,  the  higher  consumers'  costs  will  be,  but 
I  do  mean  to  say  that  the  record  shows  rather 
clearly  that  the  tremendous  loss  which  farm- 
ers have  sustained  in  the  way  of  low  prices 
for  their  products  In  recent  years  has  not 
been  passed  on  to  consiuners — and  If  low 
farm  prices  don't  help  consumers,  why  should 
Government  try  to  lower  them? 

No  one  can  accurately  predict  the  effect 
on  consumer  prices  of  a  bill  like  HR. 
6196. 
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THE  STATUE  OP  FREEDOM  ON  THE 
CAPITOL  DOME 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wlsconsm  [Mr.  Schadeberc]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERG.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day is  the  100th  anniversary  of  one  of 
America's  most  important  symbols — the 
symbol  of  man's  highest  aspiration — 
freedom  Down  through  the  centuries, 
men  have  braved  the  unknown  and  un- 
charted seas;  have  faced  the  trials  of  the 
wilderness;  have  given  up  their  earthly 
possessions;  have  set  aside  material  se- 
curity; have  laid  their  own  lives  on  the 
sacrificial  block;  that  this  precious  right 
derived  as  a  gift  from  the  eternal  Cre- 
ator would  not  be  corrupted  by  the  self- 
seeking,  power-mad  opportunists  whose 
passion  it  is  to  wield  the  scepter  of  power 
over  the  lives  of  individuals  and  nations. 

Exactly  100  years  ago  today,  December 
2,  1863,  at  precisely  the  hour  this  House  ■ 
convened  today— 12  o'clock  noon— the  , 
final  segment  of  Freedom  Statue  which 
tops  the  dome  of  this  great  Capitol 
Building  and  dominates  the  entire  area 
was  lifted  off  the  ground  by  means  of  the 
steam    hoisting    apparatus   which    had 


been  successfully  used  for  construction 
of  ttie  entire  dome.  Twenty  minutes 
later  the  head  and  cro-wn  was  moved  to 
its  place  and  firmly  attached  to  the  body 
of  the  figure,  300  feet  In  the  air.  It  was 
adjusted.  The  American  flag  was  un- 
furled over  its  head  and  the  national 
salute  of  35  guns  was  fired  from  a  field 
battery  on  Capitol  Hill.  The  last  gun 
from  this  salute  was  answered  by  a  simi- 
lar salute  from  the  12  forts  which  at  that 
time  of  Civil  War  constituted  a  line  of 
fortlflcatlons  surrounding  the  city  of 
Washington. 

I  invite  my  colleagues  to  take  special 
note  of  this  symbol  that  tops  the  Capitol 
dome  as  they  leave  the  House  today  and 
as  they  come  here  for  sessions  of  this 
body.  I  urge  those  who  visit  their  Cap- 
ital City  to  make  a  special  effort  to  pause 
and  view  this  important  historic  monu- 
ment as  a  first  on  their  list  of  musts  to 
see.  j[ 

Whether  agalnit  a  clear  blue  cloud- 
less sky  on  a  crisp  autumn  day,  or  a  white 
and  pink  puffed  sky  in  summer;  whether 
it  is  seen  in  the  haze  of  the  early  morn- 
ing serving  to  catch  the  first  ray  of  a  ris- 
ing sun  In  early  spring,  or  reflects  the 
light  of  a  setting  sun  in  a  fading  summer 
evening;  whether  the  air  be  hot  or 
chilled,  in  rain  and  in  sunshine.  Freedom 
Statue  stands  as  a  silent  sentinel  to  help 
all  who  view  it  from  near  or  afar  to  re- 
member that  America  is  richly  blessed 
above  all  nations  with  that  priceless  pos- 
session— freedom.  For  those  who  may 
not  be  In  possession  of  the  official  in- 
formation regarding  the  statue,  the  fol- 
lowing, I  am  sure,  will  be  of  great 
interest: 

Status  or  Fsckdom 
The  statue  surmounting  the  dome  of  the 
U.S.  Capitol,  and  facing  to  the  east,  is  ofll- 
claJly  known  as  the  Statue  of  Freedom.  It  is 
19  feet  6  Inches  high,  weighs  14,086  pounds 
and  cost,  excluslva  of  erecting  in  place 
$23,796.82.  |  | 

The  figure  is  that  of  a  woman  clad  In 
flowing  draperies  with  her  right  hand  rest- 
ing upon  the  hilt  of  a  sheathed  sword  and 
her  left  holding  a  wreath  and  grasping  a 
shield.  At  the  waist,  a  broach  bearing  the 
letters  "DA"  holds  the  drapery  in  place. 
Th«  head  Is  covered  by  a  helmet  encircled 
with  stars  and  siirmounted  by  a  crest  com- 
posed of  an  eagle's  head  and  a  bold  arrange- 
ment of  feathers,  suggested  by  the  costume  of 
our  Indian  tribes. 

As  a  protectlcm  from  lightning,  10  bronze 
points,  tipped  with  platinum,  are  placed  as 
follows:  one  on  the  head;  six  on  the  feathers 
In  the  headdress;  one  on  each  shoiUder-  and 
one  on  the  shield. 

The  statue  was  designed  by  Thomas  Craw- 
ford, father  of  P.  Marion  Crawford,  the 
novelist,  and  the  plaster  model  for  which  he 
received  $3,000  was  executed  In  the  Craw- 
ford studloe  in  Rome.  Mr.  Crawford  died 
In  1867  before  the  model  was  shipped  from 
his  studio.  Shipment  was  subsequently  made 
on  AprU  19.  1868.  on  the  bark  Emily  Taylor. 
The  bark,  having  sprung  a  leak,  put  Into 
Gibraltar  for  repairs  after  which  the  voy- 
age was  resumed.  Kncounterlng  stormy 
weather,  leaks  again  developed  and  part  of 
the  cargo,  such  as  bales  of  rags  and  cases 
of  citron,  was  thrown  overboard,  but  on  the 
27th  of  July,  the  leak  having  Increased  to 
such  an  extent.  It  was  determined  for  safety 
top«t  Into  Bermuda.  Upon  surveys  held,  the 
▼easel  was  condemned  and  sold.  The  cargo 
which  had  been  landed  and  stored  was 
finally  forwarded  to  Its  destination  as  Indi- 
cated in  the  records,  which  show  that  In  De- 


cember 1868  Tappan  and  Starbuch  of  New 
York,  acting  as  general  agents  for  the  United 
States  In  the  receipt  and  forwarding  of  the 
statuary,  notified  Captain  Meigs,  In  charge 
of  the  work  at  the  Capitol,  that  the  bark 
a.  W.  Norton,  from  Bermuda,  had  arrived 
with  some  of  the  statuary  on  board.  It  was 
not  possible  to  bring  all  of  the  statuary,  and 
as  late  as  March  30.  1859,  the  last  of  the 
statuary .  or  portions  of  the  model,  were 
shipped  from  New  York  to  Washington  by 
the  schooner  Statesman. 

The  contract  for  casting  the  statue  In 
bronae  was  awarded  to  Clark  Mills,  whose 
foundry  was  located  near  Bladensburg  which 
Ues  Just  northeast  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. On  May  17,  1881,  on  accoimt  of  the  ex- 
isUng  conditions  due  to  the  Civil  War,  Cap- 
tain Meigs.  Superintendent  of  Construction 
of  the  VS.  Capitol,  issued  orders  to  stop 
work  on  the  statue. 

The  annual  report  of  Thomas  U.  Walter, 
Architect  of  the  Capitol  Extension,  dated  No- 
vember 1,  1862,  states  that  "the  Statue  of 
Freedom,  which  Is  Intended  as  the  crowning 
feature  of  the  dome.  Is  completed,  and  re- 
moved to  the  grounds  east  of  the  Capitol, 
where  it  has  been  placed  on  a  temporary 
pedestal,  In  order  that  the  public  may  have 
an  opportunity  to  examine  It  before  it  Is 
raised  to  its  destined  position." 

The  hour  of  12  m.  December  2,  1868,  was 
selected  for  the  completion  of  the  erection 
of  the  statue  In  place  on  the  dome.  Four 
of  the  sections  had  been  previously  raised 
to  their  places  and  firmly  secured  to  the 
structure,  leaving  the  fifth  section,  embrac- 
ing tlie  head  and  shoulders,  to  constitute 
the  crowning  feature,  the  hoisting  and  ad- 
Justing  of  which  was  the  occasion  of  a  Spe- 
cial Order  No.  248  of  the  War  Department 
which  provided  that  at  the  moment  at  which 
a  flag  was  displayed  from  the  statue,  a  na- 
tional salute  of  35  guns  should  be  fired  from 
a  field  battery  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  last  gun 
from  this  salute  to  be  answered  by  a  similar 
salute  from  the  12  forts  which  at  that 
time  constituted  a  line  of  fortifications  sxir- 
roundlng  the  city  of  Washington. 

Precisely  at  12  m.  on  the  aforesaid  2d  day 
of  December  1863,  the  crowning  feature  of 
the  statue  was  started  from  the  ground  In 
front  of  the  Capitol  by  means  of  the  steam 
hoisting  apparatus  which  had  been  success- 
fully used  for  the  construction  of  the  en- 
tire dome  and  In  20  minutes  It  reached  the 
height  of  800  feet,  when  It  was  moved  to  Its 
place  and  firmly  attached  to  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  figure;  as  soon  as  it  was  ad- 
Justed,  the  American  flag  was  unfxirled  over 
its  head  and  the  national  salute  was  fired. 
The  original  plaster  model  from  which 
the  bronze  statue  was  cast  Is  now  on  exhi- 
bition In  the  old  building  of  the  National 
Museum  In  Washington.  D.O. 

The  freedom  statue  should  remind  us 
and  the  world  of  the  multitudes  who, 
with  their  lives— in  peace  and  In  war— ^ 
have  made  freedom  meaningful.  These 
Include  not  only  Presidents  and  other 
high  Government  officials  but  men  and 
women  serving  in  office  at  every  level  of 
government;  the  schoolboy  who  writes 
his  thesis  on  "What  America  Means  to 
Me";  the  young  lady  who  marches  with 
her  Olrl  Scout  troop,  proudly  carrying 
the  flag  of  her  country;  the  mother  who 
rears  her  child  with  a  love  for  freedom 
with  responsIbUity;  the  dad  who  works 
to  support  his  family,  who  looks  ever 
beyond  each  day  that  he  might  grasp 
the  opportunity  to  do  greater  things; 
the  preacher,  priest,  and  rabbi  who  serve 
their  countrymen  In  the  name  of  the 
Almighty,  reminding  them  it  is  God  who 
has  endowed  them  with  the  right  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happlneas; 
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the  soldier  standing  guard  on  a  lonely 
outpost;  the  sailor  braving  the  perils  of 
the  sea— words  cannot  begin  to  name  the 
multitude  of  citluens  who  swell  the 
mighty  chorus  of  those  who  have  made 
freedom  ours  and  who  today,  unsung 
yet  willing,  keep  us  free. 

Let  not  this  day  pass  without  noting 
that  those  who  had  occupied  this  his- 
toric place  of  responsibility  and  author- 
ity not  only  were  strongly  aware  of  where 
they  had  been  and  from  whence  they 
came — but  they  faced  without  flinching 
the  responsibilities  tiiat  confronted  them 
in  their  day  and  met  them  at  whatever 
cost,  because  they  placed  their  own  con- 
science and  sense  of  duty  above  life  it- 
self. This  symbol  of  freedom  which  th^ 
placed  atop  the  Capitol  dome  is  evidence, 
too,  that  in  the  midst  of  struggle  and 
pain  and  suffering  they  looked  forward 
with  hope  and  faith,  confident  that  God. 
having  a  stake  in  the  destiny  of  this 
free  Nation,  would  preserve  It  and  keep 

Our  Nation  lives  because  God  lives  in 
the  hearts  and  lives  of  Its  citizens. 
While  life  itself  requires  sacrifice,  I  am 
confident  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  will  not  be  found  wanting  in  the 
future  as  they  have  not  been  found 
wanting  in  the  past  when  the  right  de- 
manded their  alL 


PLEDGE  OP  SUPPORT  FOR 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  ccaisent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  ForimakJ  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Recom 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  the  heartsickness  and 
sorrow  of  west  Texans  and  Americana 
everywhere  over  the  incredible  and 
shocking  tragedy  that  occurred  on  Fri- 
day. November  22.  We  aU  mourn  this 
terrible  tragedy  that  brought  death  to 
our  President  and  painful  injury  to  our 
Governor.  Our  warmest  and  most  sin- 
cere sympathies  are  felt  for  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, her  children,  and  the  family.  Our 
prayers  are  with  the  Kennedy  family 
and  also,  with  our  Texas  Governor.  Joim 
Connally  and  his  family. 

Mr.  Shaker,  oiu-  hopes,  prayers,  and 
support  are  with  our  new  and  able  Pres- 
ident, Lyndon  Johnson,  in  the  trying 
days  ahead.  We  pledge  our  strength 
and  support  in  joining  with  him  in  pick- 
ing up  the  reins  of  Government  and 
carrying  cm  in  the  manner  In  which  we 
know,  he  and  we,  are  capable.  May 
God's  love,  grace,  and  mercy  be  with 
President  Jcdmson.  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  all  Americans  as  we  face  ttko 
challenge  before  us. 


JOHNSON  ADMINISTRAITON  TO  UN- 
DERGO FIRST  TEST  ON  CUBA  IN 
VENEZUELA  DEMAND  FOR  OAfl 
MEETING  TO  CONSIDER  SANC- 
TIONS AGAINST  CX7BA 
Mr.    MOBSE.     Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlenian 
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from  Florida  [Mr.  CsAiant]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachiisetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
real  test  of  the  determination  and  de- 
cisiveness of  the  administration  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  on  the  Cuba  question 
comes  tomorrow  when  Venezuela,  with 
proof  positive  of  Cuba's  armed  interven- 
tion in  the  recent  elections  there,  asks 
for  a  meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere  nations  in  the 
OAS  to  consider  sanctions  against  Cuba 
imder  the  Rio  Treaty  of  1947. 

It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  the  United 
States  will  take  a  leadership  role  in  call- 
ing for  the  imposition  of  sanctions 
against  Cuba's  Communists  who  have 
been  caught  "Red  handed."  so  to  speak, 
with  their  weapons  on  the  beach  of  Para- 
g\iana,  some  3  tons  of  it,  inciting  riots 
and  violence  in  an  effort  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere of  chaos  that  could  have  re- 
sulted in  the  invalidation  of  the  election 
through  the  Imposition  of  martial  law, 
had  it  succeeded. 

The  arms  were  traced  to  a  Belgian  na- 
tional arms  factory  that  provided  the  list 
of  the  numbers  of  weapons  provided  for 
the  Cuban  Army  which  matched  the 
serial  numbers  on  the  weapons  found  on 
the  beach  in  Venezuela. 

The  Rio  Treaty  provides  for  sanctions 
against  Cuba  in  such  a  case,  including 
the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relations, 
complete  cutoff  of  all  trade — including 
flow  of  subversives — all  communications 
and  even  the  use  of  armed  force.  Today 
five  Latin  countries  continue  to  recognize 
Cuba:  Mexico,  Chile,  Brazil,  Bolivia,  and 
Uruguay. 

I  have  been  calling  for  the  demand,  by 
the  United  States,  that  these  nations 
withdraw  recognition  but  no  effort  to  ac- 
complish this  has  been  made  by  our  State 
Department.  Little  has  been  done  in 
preventing  the  flow  of  subversives  to  and 
frmn  Cuba.  Too  little  has  been  accom- 
plished in  cutting  off  trade — even  be- 
tween oiu"  allies  and  Cuba.  Even  these 
steps  short  of  the  use  of  armed  force  have 
not  been  taken. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Johnson  admin- 
istration will  back  up  this  demand  for  a 
meeting  of  the  foreign  ministers  as  pro- 
posed by  Venezuela  and  that  we  will  at 
last  give  the  OAS  the  needed  leadership 
in  Imposing  sanctions  to  cut  off  the 
threat  of  communism  from  Cuba. 

This  is  the  first  major  test  of  the  abil- 
ity of  the  new  administration  to  meet  the 
challenge  of  Communist  growth  in  this 
hemisphere  and  in  dealing  with  the 
Cuban  challenge.  The  entire  world  will 
be  watching  to  measiire  the  determina- 
tion of  the  United  States  imder  its  new 
leadership.  Now  Is  the  time  to  let  the 
world  know  of  our  will  to  win  against  the 
Communist  menace  in  this  hemisphere. 

Following  are  two  articles  on  this  sub- 
ject which  appeared  in  the  December  2. 
1963.  issue  of  the  Washington  Eteily 
News: 

A  Nrw  Tbt  ro«  Solvino  Cttba  Posnt 
(By  Virginia  Prewett) 
Venezuela's   request   for   Organization    of 
American  States  action  under  the  Rio  Treaty 


against  Castro's  Cuba  for  aggression  and  sub- 
versive attack  is  no  more  a  parochial  hemi- 
sphere crisis  than  was  Castro's  power  selB- 
\ire  In  Cuba. 

This  Is  the  beginning  of  a  t«st  of  Russian 
ioid  United  States  positions.  The  test  will 
determine  whether  Russia  means  to  exact  as 
the  price  of  the  tenuous  existing  detente  a 
free  hand  on  the  Central  and  South  Ameri- 
can land  mass.  It  will  determine  whether 
the  United  States  believes  Latin  America  is 
expendable. 

Venezuela  now  gives  the  United  States  an 
opportunity  to  solve  the  Cuban  problem  at 
the  Insistence  of  a  Latin  American  complain- 
ant Invoking  a  treaty  that  binds  all  New 
World  governments.  This  Is  an  open  and 
honorable  path,  In  many  ways  far  less  dan- 
gerous than  the  inside  plotting  against 
Castro  that  has  gone  on  In  U.S.  oCRclal  cir- 
cles for  months  past. 

CLKANUP  CHANCE 

It  gives  the  United  States  a  chance  to  clean 
up  the  Caribbean  In  support  of  a  Latin  Amer- 
ican nation  that  Is  an  example  of  democratic 
reform.  If  there  Is  to  be  any  peace,  then  our 
Oovernment  must  surely  stand  for  the  rule 
of  law  and  of  recognized  International 
treaties  established  to  maintain  i>eace.  This 
was  the  prime  purpose  of  the  Rio  Instrument. 

If  our  helmsmen  are  timid  and  boggle  this 
chance,  the  effects  wUl  be  tremendously  far 
reaching.  For  our  treaty  obligations  imder 
the  Rio  Instrument  are  every  bit  as  solemn 
and  legal  and  binding  as  our  NATO  obliga- 
tions. They  are  as  binding  as  the  Moscow 
test  ban  treaty. 

President  Romulo  Betancourt  of  Venezuela 
has  voiced  a  grim  truth:  So  long  as  Castro's 
Cuba  exists,  Latin  America  wlU  be  under  un- 
bearable Communist  subversive  attack.  He 
asks  for  the  threat  to  be  eradicated  the  only 
way  It  can  be — with  the  elimination  of  Com- 
mtmist  Cuba. 

THK   riNI  PRINT 

The  U.S.  State  Department  appears  to  sup- 
port the  Venezuelan  position.  But  the  fine 
print  shows  that  our  officials,  while  admit- 
ting that  Venezuela  has  caught  Cuban  sub- 
version red  handed,  speak  of  "Increasing 
vigilance"  around  Cuba.  This  Is  quite  dif- 
ferent from  eradicating  the  evil  at  its  source. 

Washington  assures  Latin  America  that  we 
keep  strict  surveillance  over  Cuba.  This 
rings  hollow  in  face  of  the  Castro-armed 
terror  in  Venezuela  and  In  Colombia  and 
elsewhere. 

Many  X3S.  leaders,  more  familiar  with  Eu- 
rope or  Asia,  regard  Latin  America  as  a  side- 
show. If  Washington  pushes  this  fatal  weak- 
ness too  far,  we  shall  find  ourselves  Isolated 
in  a  sea  of  broken  alliances,  broken  treaties, 
and  hostile  neighbors  controlled  from  Mos- 
cow. 

Arms  Isstte  Raised:  OAS  Plans  Meeting  on 
Castro 

(By  Richard  H.  Boyce) 

Por  the  fifth  time  since  Pldel  Castro  came 
to  power  In  Cuba,  the  rest  of  the  hemisphere 
is  considering  a  high-level  conference  on 
what  to  do  about  him. 

None  of  the  previous  meetings  has  had 
much  effect.  Now  Venezuela  wants  the 
council  of  the  Organization  of  American 
States  to  call  a  meeting  of  foreign  ministers 
of  the  hemisphere  nations. 

Venezuela,  long  a  prime  target  of  Com- 
munist Cuba's  terrorism  and  subversion, 
wants  the  meeting  because  she  discovered 
a  cache  of  3  tons  of  arms  and  ammunition 
on  Paraguana  Beach,  some  350  miles  north- 
west of  Caracas. 

The  cache  Included  Belgian-made  rifles. 

VBOOP 

Veneauela  says  Cuba  put  the  arms  there. 
and  calls  this  an  act  of  aggression.  The 
United  States  said  modern  electronic  tech- 


niques were  used  on  the  arms  here  to  bring 
out  markings,  and  proved  Venesuela's  claim. 

The  Belgian  national  arms  fact<»-y  clinched 
it  by  providing  a  list  of  serial  numbers  of 
weapons  the  factory  made  for  the  Cuban 
Army. 

Pndlng  the  arms  Is  the  first  real  proof  the 
Castro  regime  Is  shipping  munitions  to  Cas- 
troltes  in  other  Latin  American  countries, 
though  this  has  long  been  regarded  as  true. 

Tomorrow  the  OAS  meets  to  consider  Vene- 
zuela's charge  and  decide  whether  to  order 
a  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference. 

STEP    BT    STEP 

It  would  take  only  a  majority  of  the  20 
OAS  members  to  call  such  a  conference. 
But  the  Ministers'  Conference  would  need  a 
two-thirds  vote  to  take  action  against  Castro. 

What  action  could  It  take? 

Venezuela  wants  the  Conference  to  be  held 
under  the  1947  Rio  Treaty. 

This  spells  out  steps  the  hemisphere  can 
adopt — recall  of  ambassadors  from  Havana, 
breakoff  of  diplomatic  and  consular  relations, 
complete  cutoff  of  all  trade  and  communica- 
tions and  the  use  of  armed  force. 

The  Foreign  Ministers'  Conference  held  lu 
Punta  del  Este.  Uruguay,  In  January  1962, 
kicked  Castro's  regime  out  of  the  Inter- 
Amerlcan  family  of  nations,  and  suspended 
trade  in  arms. 

But  that  action  did  not  make  any  breakoff 
mandatory.  Five  Latin  countries  still  have 
diplomatic  ties  with  Cuba — Mexico,  Chile, 
Brazil,  Bolivia,  and  Uruguay. 

Under  the  Rio  Treaty,  breaking  ties  would 
be  mandatory. 

Diplomatic  observers  here  speculate  finding 
of  the  arms  cache  is  such  serious  proof  of 
Castro's  work  that  even  these  five  countries 
might  vote  for  some  Rio  Treaty  sanctions. 

But  no  one  expects  a  ministers'  conference 
to  vote  the  use  of  armed  force.  Armed  force 
is  not  obligatory  on  member  nations  under 
the  Rio  Treaty. 


THE  CENTAUR  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
California  tMr.  Miller]  is  recognized 
for  30  minutes. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  No- 
vember 27,  1963,  America's  space  pro- 
gram achieved  another  first.  A  new 
kind  of  launch  vehicle,  called  Centaur, 
was  successfully  fired  from  Cape  Ca- 
naveral, now  known  as  Cape  Kennedy. 
That  launching  was  significant  for  a 
number  of  reasons. 

To  begin  with.  Centaur  is  the  first 
booster  in  America's  stable  of  launch 
vehicles  that  uses  liquid  hydrogen  fuel. 
Hydrogen  has  long  been  recognized  as  a 
fuel  with  great  promise  for  it  offers 
significant  performance  advantages  over 
conventional  propellants  for  rocket  use. 
Liquid  hydrogen,  however,  is  hard  to 
handle,  and  harnessing  it  for  space  mis- 
sions involves  development  of  a  whole 
new  technology. 

Virtually  all  upper  stages  of  large 
space  Vehicles  under  development  during 
the  next  decade,  both  chemical  and  nu- 
clear, win  be  designed  to  take  advantage 
of  the  unique  properties  of  liquid  hydro- 
gen. Centaur,  therefore,  provides  the 
Space  Agency  with  an  indispensable  re- 
search and  development  tool,  with  which 
our  scientists  are  learning  liquid  hydro- 
gen technology. 

In  addition,  NASA  plans  to  use  the 
Centaur  launch  vehicle  for  a  variety  of 
space  missions,  the  most  urgent  of  which 
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Is  the  unmanned  exploration  of  the 
moon  with  a  spacecraft  called  Surveyor; 
this  is  a  necessary  preliminary  to  the 
Apollo  manned  lunar  landing  program. 

Major  elements  of  NASA's  planetary 
science  program  also  depend  upon  the 
Centaur  launch  vehicle,  with  its  inherent 
ability  to  project  larger  payloads  to  the 
planets. 

We  members  of  the  Committee  on  Sci- 
ence and  Astronautics  are  particularly 
pleased  at  Centaur's  first  successful 
fiight,  following  a  long  history  of  tech- 
nical difficulties,  delays,  and  reassign- 
ments  of  responsibility. 

In  order  to  throw  a  little  light  on  some 
of  the  problems  encountered  in  the  pro- 
gram. I  want  to  g?ve  a  brief  review  of 
Centaur's  unusual  history. 

The  Centaur  program  dates  back  to 
the  summer  of  1958,  when  a  proposal  by 
Geiieral  Dynamics/Astronautics  to  de- 
velop a  liquid  hydrogen-liquid  oxygen 
upper  stage  for  the  Atlas  rocket  was  ac- 
cepted by  the  advanced  research  projects 
agency  of  the  Department  of  Defense. 

During  its  first  year  or  so.  Centaur  was 
not  a  launch  vehicle  development  pro- 
gram in  any  real  sense.  The  initial  con- 
tract did  not  even  provide  for  develop- 
ment of  a  guidance  system.  No  missions 
or  payload  capabilities  were  specified. 
The  program  was  conceived  as  a  feasi- 
bility study,  simply  to  demonstrate  the 
use  of  liquid  hydrogen  as  a  rocket  fuel. 

Pimding  during  the  early  phases  of  the 
program  was  low,  and  ARPA  directed 
that  no  interference  with  the  Atlas  ICBM 
program  wouH  be  permitted.  Moreover, 
off-the-shelf  equipment  and  existing 
Atlas  tooling  and  technology  were  re- 
quired to  be  used  as  fully  as  possible  in 
fabricating  Centaiu-.  This  is  an  impor- 
tant point,  for  It  was  later  discovered 
that  some  of  the  Atlas  fabrication  tech- 
niques were  not  effective  in  building 
tanks  for  the  supercold  and  highly  vola- 
tile liquid  hydrogen.  Taming  liquid  hy- 
drogen has  turned  out  to  be  much  more 
difBcult  than  anyone  had  supposed  at 
the  outset. 

Prom  this  modest  beginning,  the  Cen- 
taur program  moved  gradually  toward 
the  status  of  a  full-fledged  booster  de- 
velopment program.  Its  first  assign- 
ment was  the  synchronous  orbit  satellite 
mission  and  this  gave  Centaur  a  payload 
goal.  Later,  lunar  and  planetary  ex- 
ploration missions  were  assigned  to  Cen- 
taur. 

In  the  meantime,  management  re- 
sponsibility for  the  program  went  from 
ARPA  to  the  Air  Force.  Then,  follow- 
ing the  passage  of  the  Space  Act  of  1958, 
and  the  creation  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration,  the 
Centaur  program  was  officially  trans- 
ferred from  the  Defense  Department  to 
NASA  hi  July  1959. 

The  Marshall  Space  Plight  Center,  al- 
ready committed  to  the  Saturn  program, 
was  given  primary  responsibility  for  the 
Centaur  program.  Because  of  Mar- 
shall's preoccupation  with  Saturn,  ttie  Air 
Porce  technical  and  contract  manage- 
ment tewns  continued  actual  supervision 
of  Centaur. 

Last  year,  following  the  faUure  of  the 
first  flight  test,  the  program  vras  reas- 
signed to  NASA's  Lewis  Research  Center 
In  Cleveland. 
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In  summary.  Centaur  began  as  a  low- 
priority,  financially  austere  feasibility 
study,  in  competition  with  high  priority 
defense  programs.  As  Its  Importance  to 
the  national  space  effort  became  more 
apparent,  its  terms  of  reference  were 
changed;  and,  as  time  passed.  Its  In- 
herent tedmical  difBculties  came  to  the 
surface;  technical  difBciiltles,  I  might 
add,  that  we  have  learned  to  expect  In 
most  new  programs. 

Certainly,  the  original  flight  schedule 
of  Centaur  was  overly  optimistic.  Hind- 
sight also  tells  us  that  the  complexity  of 
the  program  was  greatly  underesti- 
mated. 

These  facts  have  combined  to  make 
for  a  history  of  delay,  disappohitment, 
«md  frustration  in  the  Centaur  program. 

Shortly  after  the  failure  of  the  first 
flight  test  In  May  1962,  I  directed  the 
Subcommittee  on  Space  Sciences,  under 
the  able  chairmanship  of  Congressman 
Joseph  E.  Karth,  to  hold  hearings  on 
Centaur.  The  report  of  the  subcommit- 
tee was  critical  of  NASA  management,  as 
well  as  the  performance  of  the  prime 
contractor.  I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to 
tell  the  House  today  that  officials  of  both 
organizations  have  stated  to  us  that  the 
committee's  investigation  was  an  impor- 
tant factor  in  getting  the  Centaur  pro- 
gram on  the  right  track. 

The  subcommittee  recommended, 
among  other  things,  that  consideration 
be  given  to  assigning  the  Nation's  high- 
est priority  to  Centaur.  Soon  thereafter, 
NASA  assigned  the  DX  priority  to  this 
essential  program. 

In  addition,  many  changes  have  since 
been  made  in  the  management  of  the 
program,  both  by  NASA  and  by  the 
prime  contractor.  Centaur  now  has  a 
supporting  organization  consistent  with 
its  importance  to  the  Nation's  space 
effort. 

Under  the  expert  supervision  of  Dr. 
Abe  Silversteln,  Director  of  NASA's 
Lewis  Research  Center,  the  Centaur  ve- 
hicle has  been  subjected  to  the  most 
rigorous  and  thorough  ground  testing 
procedures.  Several  innovations  have 
been  introduced  into  the  program;  many 
new  fabrication  techniques  have  been 
developed,  and  novel  prelaunch  proce- 
dures have  been  adopted. 

I  recently  visited  the  Lewis  Center,  as 
several  other  members  of  our  committee 
have.  Only  2  weeks  ago,  the  facilities 
of  General  Djmamics/ Astronautics,  the 
prime  contractor  for  Centaur,  were  in- 
spected by  members  of  our  committee. 
We  have  all  been  impressed  with  the 
magnitude  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  overcome  in  this  highly  complex 
undertaking.  We  have  been  equally  im- 
pressed with  the  sound  and  orderly  man- 
ner in  which  the  Centaur  program  is 
now  being  pursued.  I  am  sure  I  speak 
for  all  those  members  when  I  say  we  are 
confident  that  Centaur  Is  on  its  way  to 
becoming  a  great  success. 

Not  too  long  ago.  the  press  was  filled 
with  stories  to  the  effect  that  $100  mil- 
lion was  wasted  in  the  Centaur  program. 
This  figure  was  based  on  a  report  to  the 
Science  and  Astronautics  Committee  by 
the  Comptroller  General  which  I  had 
specifically  requested. 

That  report  was  misinterpreted  by  the 
press,  and  a  closer  look  at  it  will  reveal 


that  no  such  conclusion  was  drawn  by 
the  Comptroller  General.  The  alleged 
$100  million  waste  included  $76  million 
reportedly  lost  In  the  Advent  project, 
the  military  communications  satellite 
project. 

Interesting  enough,  the  Advent  proj- 
ect, like  Centaur,  came  imder  the  scru- 
tiny of  our  committee  during  the  2d 
session  <rf  the  87th  Congress.  We  had  re- 
ceived  reports  that  Advent  was  in  trouble, 
and  I  directed  the  Karth  subcommittee 
to  look  into  it. 

The  report  on  Advent  concluded  that 
this  program  was  a  poor  example  of  ef- 
fective interservice  cooperation,  and  that 
the  failure  of  full  cooperation  accounted, 
at  least  in  part,  for  the  fact  that  over 
$170  million  had  been  spent  on  Project 
Advent,  and  the  Nation  had  very  little 
to  show  for  it. 

Dr.  Harold  Brown,  Director  of  Defense 
Research  and  Engineering,  testified  that 
the  Advent  satellite,  designed  in  1958. 
was  obsolete  in  1982.  Our  investigation 
also  revealed  that  the  Advent  satellite, 
originally  designed  to  weigh  about  1,000 
pounds,  ended  up  weighing  almost  1,400 
pounds — ^far  in  excess  of  Centaur's  most 
optimistic  predicted  payload  capability 
for  the  sjmchronous  orbit. 

While  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  cer- 
tam  programs  incurred  losses  because  of 
the  unavailability  of  Centaur  on  sched- 
ule, it  is  incorrect  and  unfair  to  attribute 
the  entire  unrecoverable  loss  associated 
with  the  Advent  program  to  Centaur,  as 
the  press  apparently  did.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  the  Advent  project  had  its  own 
severe  management  and  technical  diffi- 
culties which  led  to  its  cancellation  in 
June  1962. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  we  have 
felt  free  to  criticize  NASA  when  criti- 
cism seemed  to  be  Indicated.  More  than 
that,  we  believe  it  was  our  duty.  Cto 
the  other  hand,  we  are  glad  for  an  op- 
portunity to  praise,  when  praise  has 
been  earned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  say  that  the 
successful  flight  of  Centaur  represnits 
a  significant  advance  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  technology  upon  which 
much  of  America's  future  space  effort 
depends.  The  Importance  of  this  first 
step  toward  the  harnessing  of  hydrogen 
to  do  man's  work  in  space  can  hardly  be 
overestimated.  Last  weeks  achievemoU 
notably  advances  the  state  of  the  art 
in  chemical  rockets. 

I  believe  we  should  all  take  this  op- 
portunity to  extend  our  congratulations 
to  Mr.  James  E.  Webb,  Administrator 
of  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  and  his  entire  organiza-  i 
tlon. 

I  also  want  to  recognize  the  competence 
of  the  prime  contractors.  General  Dyna- 
mics /Astronautics  and  the  Pratt  L  Whit- 
ney Engine  Co.  These  companies,  work- 
ing as  a  team,  have  given  America  a 
new  breakthrough  to  Its  exploration  of 
outer  space. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  I  srield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consoit  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Ib  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  distingiiished  chairman  of  my  com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  MiLLKR],  for  yielding  to  me. 

CXNTAUS PAILUmX    rOIXOWKD    BT    SUCCXS8 

I  join  with  my  chairman,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  California,  in 
the  congratulations  upon  the  successful 
Centaur  flight  vehicle  of  November  27, 
1963.  Centaur  is  an  integral  part  of  our 
total  space  program  and  upon  its  success 
depends  subsequent  stages. 

It  might  be  well  for  us  at  this  time  to 
look  back  upon  the  unsuccessful  Atlas- 
Centaur  flight  vehicle  on  May  8.  1962. 
The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  in  a  report — March  1963 — upon 
request  of  the  distinguished  Chairman 
Miller,  of  the  Committee  on  Science  and 
Astronautics,  made  the  following  smto.- 
mary  of  its  findings: 

SuMUAST   OP  Findings 

A  special  NASA  Board  of  Inquiry,  estab- 
llBhed  to  Investigate  the  cause  of  failure  of 
the  first  Atlas-Centaur  flight  vehicle  on  May 
8,  1M2,  found  that,  regardless  of  any  other 
possible  causes,  the  vehicle  was  doomed  to 
faUure  because  the  Centaur  weather  shield 
was  not  designed  to  withstand  the  pressure 
loads  which  acted  upon  It.  The  Board  noted 
that  failure  of  the  weather  shield  could  have 
been  predicted  on  the  basis  of  pressure  dis- 
tribution data  furnished  in  September  1960 
to  NASA  and  OD/A  personnel  responsible  for 
Centaur.  Whether  NASA  or  OD/A  should 
have  anticipated  the  failiu^  Is  a  matter  of 
technical  opinion. 

We  were  advised  that  the  NASA  Centaur 
project  office  in  California  did  not  have  suf- 
ficient staff  available  to  permit  a  detailed 
review  of  pressure  distribution  data.  Al- 
though the  Centaur  project  office  was  then 
under  the  authority  of  the  Marshall  Space 
Flight  Center  (MSFC) ,  we  found  no  evidence 
that  the  data  were  submitted  to  MSFC  for 
review.  It  appears  that,  because  of  MSFC's 
extensive  experience  and  reputation  in  rocket 
design  and  development,  MSFC  possessed  a 
sufficient  and  competent  staff  to  have  re- 
viewed th^  weather  shield  design  and  the 
data  in  adequate  detaU. 

Although  the  responsibility  for  adequately 
designing  the  Centaur  vehicle  lies  prlmarUy 
with  the  contractor,  we  believe  that  the  In- 
adequate participation  by  NASA  in  the  tech- 
nical aspects  of  the  Centaur  structural  de- 
velopment greatly  enhanced  the  chances  that 
the  Improper  design  In  the  weather  shield 
region  would  be  overlooked.     (See  p.  42.) 

DAMAGE  or  ABOITT  $1.2  MILLION  AT  P  *  WA 
TXST  STANDS  ANO  RXStTLTINQ  DELAT  PKOBABLT 
WOULD  HAVE  BEEN  PREVENTED  IP  STANDABO 
8APBTT  DEVICES  HAD  BEEN  INSTALLED 

In  November  1960  and  January  1961.  three 
explosions  which  cost  the  Government  about 
$1.2  million  occurred  at  P  &  WA's  Florida 
Research  and  Development  Center.  Although 
automatic  abort  equipment  designed  to  pre- 
vent explosions  had  been  In  general  use  In 
rocket  engine  test  facilities  at  other  loca- 
tions for  several  years,  it  was  not  Installed 
at  the  P  &  WA  test  stands  on  which  Centaur 
engines  were  tested  until  after  the  third 
explosion. 

The  information  obtained  by  us  Indicates 
that  both  the  Air  Force  and  MSFC  had  suf- 
ficient prevlo\is  experience  In  the  practical 
use  of  automatic  abort  systems  to  have  re- 
quired the  installation  of  such  systems  at 
the  P  &  WA  test  stands.  Also,  it  would  seem 
that  P  &  WA  had  a  responsibility  to  develop 
and  fiumlsh  suitable  automatic  abort  equip- 
ment in  accordance  with  prevailing  safety 


standards  for  rocket  test  stands.  NASA  and 
P  St  WA  have  stated  that  automatic  abort 
systems  would  prot>ably  have  prevented  ex- 
plosions such  as  those  which  occurred  at 
P  &  WA.  It  appears  that  the  risk  of  mone- 
tary losses  and  prograiQ  delays  Involved  in 
not  providing  automatic  abort  systems  was 
luureasonably  high. 

OVEIflrrATEMENT  OP  PATLOAD  CAPACITT  TO  DOD 
COMTBIBnTED  TO  COSTLT  DELAY  IN  CANCEL- 
ING  THE  ADVENT  SPACECBAPT 

One  of  the  principal  reasons  for  cancel- 
ing the  Advent  >  In  May  1962  was  the  ever- 
increasing,  unfavorable  disparity  between 
the  payload  capacity  of  the  Atlas-Centaur 
launch  vehicle  and  the  weight  of  the  Ad- 
vent spacecraft  which  was  being  developed 
by  the  Department  of  Defense  (DOD).  The 
payload  capacity  of  the  Atlas-Centaur  de- 
creased and  the  weight  of  the  Advent  in- 
creased. In  our  opinion,  NASA,  upon  be- 
coming increasingly  aware  that  OD/A's 
paylocul  computations  for  the  Atlas-Centaur 
were  in  error,  did  not  take  adequate  meas- 
ures to  provide  the  best  available  payload 
Information  to  DOD.  As  a  result,  we  believe 
that  NASA  contributed  to  unnecessarily 
prolonging  development  of  the  Advent  for 
which  funds  were  being  expended  at  a  rate 
of  $4  million  a  month. 

NASA  officials  agree  that  neither  GD/A  nor 
NASA  had  fully  adequate  control  over  pay- 
load  computations.  They  stated  also  that 
GD/A,  since  it  changed  its  management  in 
February  1962  to  a  project-type  organization, 
has  forwarded  much  better  information  on 
Atlas-Centaur  payload  capabilities.  NASA 
informed  us  further  that  its  employees  have 
now  been  assigned  to  review  the  accxiracy 
of  payload  quotations  on  a  day-to-day  basis. 

THERE  WAS  A  DELAT  IN  ASCERTAINING  AND 
IMPLEMENTING  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  A  PLIGHT 
TTRMINATTON    SYSTEM 

Although  the  Air  Force  published  require- 
ments for  an  Independent  flight  termination 
system  In  April  1960,  NASA  did  not  approve 
GD/A's  proposal  for  a  system  or  did  not 
authorize  its  incorporation  into  the  Atlas- 
Centaur  until  February  1962.  The  Centaur 
project  office  had  requested  GD/A  to  submit 
a  proposal  for  the  system  in  September  1961, 
following  a  delayed  but  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt by  GD/A  to  obtain  a  waiver  of  the 
requirements. 

In  February  1962.  GD/A  estimated  that  the 
delays  in  ascertaining  and  Implementing 
range  safety  requirements  would  result  In 
postp>onement  of  the  second  Atlas-Centaur 
fllght  for  about  15  weeks.  Also,  the  delay 
had  the  effect  of  NASA's  assuming  too  high 
a  payload  capability  for  the  Atlas-Centaur. 
Although  the  flight  Is  now  delayed  for  other 
reasons,  we  believe  that  the  belated  actions 
by  NASA  and  GD/A  are  Illustrations  of 
deficiencies  In  the  Centaur  management 
practices. 

USE  OP  CONTRACrrOR  PERSONNEL  BT  THE  NASA 
PLANT     REPRESENTATIVE     WAS     NOT     PROPER 

The  NASA  plant  representative  at  GD/A 
had  been  utilizing  contractor  personnel  as 
secretaries  for  various  periods  since  August 
1960  in  contravention  of  the  general  rule  that 
purely  personal  services  for  the  Government 
are  required  to  be  performed  by  Federal  per- 
sonnel under  Government  supervision. 
The  GD/A  employees  were  utilized  for  confi- 
dential NASA  work  while  under  the  super- 
vision and  administrative  control  of  GD/A 
personnel.  The  NASA  plant  representative 
at  GD/A  stated  that  after  January  1,  1963, 
he  would  make  no  further  use  of  GD/A  sec- 
retaries. The  NASA  representative  at  P.  & 
W.A.  informed  us  that  he  also  uses  contractor 
personnel  to  augment  his  secretarial  staff. 


>The  Advent  spacecraft  under  develop- 
ment until  May  1962  was  canceled  as  part 
of  a  reorientation  of  the  Advent  program 
within  the  Department  of  Defense. 


In  our  opinion  the  use  of  the  contractor's 
secretaries  does  not  provide  the  safeguards 
necessary  to  prevent  unauthorized  disclosure 
of  confidential  NASA  information  to  such 
contractor. 

UNNECESSARY   PEE  WAS  ALLOWED  GO/a  FOR  SUP- 
PORT   OP   ATLAS    PROPULSION    SYSTEM 

Although  the  Air  Force  contracts  directly 
with  the  Rocketdyne  Division  of  North  Amer- 
ican Aviation,  Inc.  (Rocketdyne),  to  provide 
field  service  support  to  all  users  of  the  Atlas 
booster.  NASA  contracted  with  GD/A  for 
estimated  costs  of  $110,000  and  a  fee  of  $7,150 
to  provide  such  services  for  Atlas-Centaur 
vehicles  through  a  subcontract  with  Rocket- 
dyne. In  our  opinion  the  services  should  be 
provided  under  the  existing  Air  Force  con- 
tract thus  eliminating  the  payment  of  a  fee 
to  GD/A. 

The  subcontract  between  GD/A  and 
Rocketdjme  expires  on  June  30,  1963.  If  an 
expanded  Atlas-Centaur  flight  program 
should  require  additional  field  service  sup- 
port, the  amount  of  the  unneccessary  fee  to 
GD/A  would  probably  be  increased.  While 
no  decision  has  been  made,  NASA  officials  In- 
formed us  that  the  GD/A  subcontract  with 
Rocketdyne  could  still  be  canceled. 

AIR  PORCE  PROVIDED   UNREALISTIC  LAUNCH  DATES 
UNDER  POLLOW-ON  CENTAUR  CONTRACT 

Initial  launch  dates  for  AtlSM-Centaur  ve- 
hicles Nos.  7  through  10  were  known 
to  the  Air  Force  and  GD/A  to  be  unrealistic 
when  incorporated  into  the  Air  Force  follow- 
on  contract  AP  04(647)-816  with  GD/A.  The 
contract  provided  for  the  same  launch  dates 
for  vehicles  7  and  8  that  had  been  estab- 
lished for  vehicles  5  and  6  under  contract 
AF  18(600) -1775.  Only  one  launch  pad  was 
available  for  Atlas-Centaur  launches  and  at 
least  2  months'  preparation  at  the  pad  was 
required  to  launch  a  single  vehicle.  We  be- 
lieve that  the  practice  of  establishing  an  un- 
realistic launch  schedule  tends  to  deempha- 
slze  to  a  contractor  the  Importance  and 
urgency  of  meeting  time  requirements  under 
contractual  agreements. 

PROGRAM  TO  CLEAN  UP  AND  STREAMLINE  CON- 
TRACTS DID  NOT  GENERALLY  RESULT  IN  IM- 
PROVEMENT   OP    CONTRACTING    PROCEDURES 

During  the  hearings  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Space  Sciences  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Science  and  Astronautics  In  May 
1962  on  the  Centaur  program,  NASA  officials 
stated  that  on  January  1,  1962,  the  Centaur 
project  office  had  been  transferred  from  Los 
Angeles  to  Huntsvllle  and  that  the  Air  Force 
contracts  had  been  converted  to  NASA  con- 
tracts "in  a  program  to  clean  up  and  stream- 
line the  administration  of  the  project."  We 
found  no  evidence  that  NASA  had  taken  such 
action  with  respect  to  contracts  with  GD/A. 
Only  one  of  the  two  contracts  with  P.  &  W.A. 
for  engines  had  been  rewritten  to  consolidate 
into  one  document  most  of  the  prior  contract 
changes. 

Although  it  appeared  as  of  January  1963 
that  NASA  had  taken  steps  to  strengthen 
contract  procedures,  the  procedures  which 
existed  through  calendar  year  1962  did  not.  In 
our  opinion,  assure  prompt  and  adequate 
contractual  coverage. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  there  has  been 
slippage  in  the  program  it  now  appears 
that  we  have  the  flrst  successful  Atlas- 
Centaur  flight  vehicle.  It  is  a  pioneer  in 
the  field  where  hydrogen  propellant  will 
be  utilized.  This  two -stage  launch 
vehicle  takes  advantage  of  the  high- 
energy  characteristics  of  hydrogen  as  a 
fuel  and  is  therefore  ready  to  perform 
more  complex  deep  space  missions  for 
the  United  States.  Later  on  hydrogen 
will  be  the  fuel  for  the  upper  stages  of 
Saturn  I,  I-B,  and  V  which  will  be  five 
vehicles  as  well  as  NERVA — nuclear  en- 
gine for  rocket  vehicle  applications.    Its 
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capability  of  lifting  some  8,000  pounds 
of  scientific  equipment  into  near  orbit 
has  been  well  described  by  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Recently.  I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting 
with  the  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee 
on  Space  Sciences,  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota,  Mr.  Joseph  Karth,  the 
General  Dsmamics  plant  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.  I  was  impressed  by  the  dedica- 
tion of  the  men  on  this  project  and  their 
work  in  correction  of  the  intermediate 
bulkhead  and  weather  shield  problem. 
They  predicted  at  that  time  the  success- 
ful flight  which  occurred  November  27. 
The  slippage  time  and  the  millions  of 
dollars  lost  in  the  early  pioneering  stages 
for  the  Centaur  cannot  be  recovered. 
However,  if  NASA,  DOD  and  contractors 
continue  to  cooperate,  communicate,  and 
learn  from  the  mistakes  of  the  past,  fu- 
ture losses  cam  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

The  United  States  cannot  afford  the 
luxiUT  of  a  wasteful,  poorly  integrated 
space  program.  Careful  coordination  of 
the  entire  space  effort  must  be  accom- 
plished. 

I  join  in  congratulations  to  the  people 
of  NASA,  the  DOD,  the  Centaur  proj- 
ect managers,  and  the  people  of  General 
Djmamics/ Astronautics . 
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COOPERATION  WITH  OUR  NEW 
O  PRESIDENT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Under  previous  order  of 
the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  PKU.Y]  is  recognized  for 
20  minutes. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  like  other 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  listened  to  the  address  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the  joint 
session  of  the  Congress  on  November  27 
1963. 

Having  assured  the  President  of  my 
desire  to  cooperate  with  him  during  this 
difficult  period,  I  was  especially  anxious 
to  hear  his  speech  and  to  learn  his  pro- 
gram for  the  Nation.  Especially,  I 
wanted  to  listen  to  what  he  had  to  say 
with  regard  to  keeping  America  strong 
economically,  because  I  felt  certain  he 
would  give  assurance  of  maintaining 
military  strength — which  of  course  he 
did. 

Many  of  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  have  been 
worried  about  huge  planned  Federal 
deflcits  and  ever-mounting  Government 
expenses  to  be  added  to  the  national 
debt  and  charged  to  future  generations. 
Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  say  it  was 
comforting  to  have  President  Johnson 
pledge  that  the  expenditures  of  the  Gov- 
ernment will  be  administered,  as  he  said, 
with  the  utmost  thrift  and  frugality. 
The  Government,  he  promised,  would 
set  an  example  of  prudence  and  econ- 
omy. He  rededicated  our  Nation  to  the 
defense  of  the  strength  and  stability  of 
the  dollar. 

.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  was  good  to  hear. 
And  equally,  or  even  more  so,  it  was 
gratifying  to  have  President  Johnson 
state  his  firm  belief  in  the  independence 
and  integrity  of  the  legislative  branch 
of  our  Government,  because  I  have  long 
been  disturbed  at  the  ever-growing 
power  of  the  executive  branch  at  the 
expense  of  Congress. 


The  32  years  of  President  Johnson  on 
Capitol  Hill,  as  he  said,  have  given  him 
pride  in  the  ability  of  the  Congress  to 
distill  from  our  differences  strong  pro- 
grams of  national  action  and,  further- 
more, he  expressed  belief  in  the  capacity 
of  Congress,  despite  the  divisions  of 
opinion  which  characterize  our  Nation, 
to  act  wisely  when  the  need  arises. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  not  for  me  or  any- 
one other  than  the  President  to  read 
between  the  lines  of  his  speech,  but  I 
can  comment  and  point  out  that  the 
Constitution  places  responsibility  ovei* 
spending  and  taxes  and  the  stability  of 
the  economy  on  the  legislative  branch. 
My  assurance  to  the  President  of  utmost 
cooperation  is  not  a  pledge  to  support  all 
New  Frontier  programs  for  spending  the 
taxpayers'  money  when  and  if  the  Presi- 
dent requests  them.  He  knows  that.  He 
knows  I  have  my  job  to  do.  But  when 
it  comes  to  helping  our  President  obtain 
Federal  Government  thrift  and  frugality, 
or  setting  an  example  of  prudence  and 
economy,  I  will  be  cooperating  com- 
pletely. 

In  this  connection,  right  now,  who  will 
say  there  is  an  end  In  sight  of  deflcit 
spending?  Who  will  say  the  cost  of 
Groverrunent  will  not  continue  on  an  up- 
ward spiral?  Who  will  say  our  Nation 
is  not  on  a  spending  spree  and  that  taxes 
are  too  high? 

Sixty  years  ago.  Government  cost  2 
percent  of  the  Income  of  the  people. 
Today  it  takes  23  percent  of  the  national 
income.  Yet  we  are  forced  to  spend 
borrowed  money.  For  each  family,  the 
Goverrunent  has  spent  $5,100  we  do  not 
have,  and  this  per  capita  debt  Is  $129 
more  in  1963  than  it  was  in  1962. 

The  biggest  domestic  problem  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  that  there  are  not 
enough  job  opportunities  in  America  to- 
day to  take  care  of  our  expanding  pop- 
ulation. 

When  I  pledged  my  cooperation  to 
him,  I  meant  in  helping  to  solve  just 
such  problems  as  unemployment. 

The  Kermedy  administration  had 
sought  to  cure  unemployment,  but  its 
original  plan  did  not  succeed — as  many 
of  us  had  predicted.  That  plan  was  for 
accelerated  expenditvu-es  for  public 
works. 

When  it  was  obvious  that  stepped-up 
Government  spending  of  money  we  did 
not  have,  for  things  we  did  not  need,  was 
failing  to  cure  the  unemployment  prob- 
lem, a  new  proposal  was  suggested,  of  a 
tax  cut  to  stimulate  business  and  buying 
power  and  thereby  create  prosperity  and 
more  jobs.  No  one  that  I  know  of  has 
successfully  argued  against  this  latter 
proposal.  Everyone  has  agreed  that  an 
incentive  to  industry  to  expand  and  make 
more  job  opportunities  is  essential.  But 
there  was  and  still  is  divergence  of  opm- 
ion  as  to  the  issue  of  accelerating  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

This  controversy  over  the  economic 
benefits  of  private  versus  public  spend- 
ing was  pointed  up  by  one  of  our  col- 
leagues not  long  ago,  who  opposed  an 
administration  project  for  construction 
in  his  own  congressional  district.  This 
was  the  Department  of  the  Interior's  pro- 
posed Trotter  Shoals  Dam  on  the  Savan- 
nah River  in  Georgia.  The  cost  of  this 
project  was  estimated  to  be  $78  million 


and  it  wotUd  remove  22,000  acres  of  land 
from  the  tax  rolls.  Only  a  few  perma- 
ment  jobs  would  result. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  shown 
that  if  the  Government  does  not  build 
this  dam,  a  private  industry,  the  Mead 
Paper  Co..  will  construct  a  $40  million 
plant  on  the  site.  Some  1,400  workers 
would  be  needed  to  build  this  plant  and 
permanent  jobs  for  650  persons  would 
be  provided  at  the  miU,  and  450,000  cords 
of  pulpwood,  worth  $9  million,  would  be 
used  armually.  This  would  employ  an 
additional  2,500  persons. 

Meanwhile,  if  the  private  paper  com- 
pany is  permitted  to  go  ahead,  the  Duke 
Power  Co,  will  build  a  steamplant  at  this 
same  site  at  a  cost  of  $210  million.  On 
this  project,  more  than  1.000  persons 
would  be  employed  during  construction 
and  135  permanent  jobs  would  be 
created.  Moreover  this  private  power 
company  would  buy  $24  million  worth  of 
coal  a  year  to  produce  11  billion  kilowatt- 
hours  annually.  The  Federal  dam  would 
only  produce  471  million  kilowatt-hours. 

In  addition  to  all  this,  the  Mead  paper 
plant  would  pay  $3.8  million  a  year  In 
local.  State,  and  Federal  taxes.  The 
Duke  Power  Co.  would  pay  $13  million  in 
annual  taxes. 

So  those,  who,  like  myself,  favor  pri- 
vate enterprise  expansion  over  public 
spending  wherever  possible,  have  a  real 
example  to  use  in  this  case.  But.  In 
general,  my  point  is  that  new  bridges, 
post  offices,  and  public  projects  of  this 
nature,  necessary  and  desirable  though 
they  may  be,  do  not  create  permanent 
new  jobs. 

However,  getting  back  to  our  new  Pres- 
ident, Lyndon  Johnson,  who  so  eloquent- 
ly asked  for  our  help,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  history  and  experience  clearly  in- 
dicate wherein  the  Congress  can  provide 
economic  cooperation.  After  all.  It  is 
the  Congress  that  votes  the  new  pro- 
grams and  provides  the  appropriations. 
The  legislative  branch.  If  It  Intends  to 
cooperate  and  restore  fiscal  responsi- 
bility, must  hold  the  line  and  control 
spending  Itself.  This  is  the  way  to  help 
the  President.  This  could  generate  pros- 
perity and  public  confidence. 

Furthermore,  the  answer  to  congres- 
sional control  over  Federal  finances,  as 
has  been  clearly  shown,  Is  placing  the 
responsibility  for  all  appropriations  In 
one  committee  of  the  House  and  one 
committee  of  the  Senate. 

Originally,  when  Congress  was  orga- 
nized in  1789,  all  House  appropriations 
and  all  taxes  were  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  a  single  committee — the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  For  76 
years,  this  worked  well,  because  that 
committee  could  make  the  suit,  as  it 
were,  to  fit  the  cloth.  It  wrote  the 
spending  bills  and  then  wrote  a  tax  pro- 
gram to  provide  the  necessary  funds. 

By  1865,  however,  the  workload  had 
become  too  burdensome  for  a  single 
committee  and  a  new  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations was  established,  making  one 
committee  to  handle  taxes  and  one  to 
handle  appropriations.  This  retained 
the  advantage  of  one  overall  House  com- 
mittee on  spending.  But  In  the  years 
1880-85,  unfortunately,  certain  House 
committees.  Including  the  Committee  on 
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Agriculture,  were  glTen  jurisdiction  over 
their  own  appropriations,  and,  from  then 
on,  Government  spending  in  relation  to 
its  revenue  got  out  of  hand.  From  then 
on  until  1920.  a  net  national  deficit  ol 
almost  $22  billion  resulted.  A  billion 
dollars  in  those  years,  relatively  speak- 
ing, would  have  been  at  least  10  times 
what  it  Is  now.  It  became  quite  obvious 
that  the  Congress  was  unable  to  control 
its  own  spending,  and  both  major  po- 
litical parties  recognized  this  and  the 
need  to  return  jurisdiction  over  all  ap- 
propriations to  a  single  committee  which 
could  weigh  the  urgency  and  need  of  pro- 
grams against  the  amount  ol  Federal  in- 
come and  the  condition  of  the  Treasury. 
In  1916,  both  Democratic  and  Republi- 
can platforms  called  for  the  return  to  the 
former  practice  of  initiating  appropria- 
tions bills  in  a  single  committee,  so  that 
waste  and  diipllcation  in  the  public  serv- 
ice could  be  avoided  as  much  as  possible. 

Thus  H  was  that  in  1920  an  impartial 
arbiter  in  the  form,  of  a  single  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations,  was  again  estab- 
lislied,  to  effect  retrenchment  when 
necessary. 

Indeed,  during  the  ensuing  decade,  the 
Government  enjoyed  an  average  surplus 
of  $1  billion  a  year. 

Alas,  however,  with  the  creation  of 
tlie  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
In  1932.  a  new  device  to  obtain  funds 
from  the  Treasury  without  an  appropria- 
tion was  initiated.  This  was  done  by 
authorizing  Government  agencies  to 
fcorrow  and  make  expendltin^es  without 
the  benefit  of  the  normal  annual  appro- 
priations procedure.  So  it  has  been  that 
In  the  ensuing  30  years.  Congress  has 
used  this  latter  method — now  called 
backdoor  spending — to  finance  many 
Government  programs.  More  than  $150 
billion  of  such  borrowing  from  the 
Treasury  has  been  authorized.  Yet,  the 
Constitution  provides  that  no  money 
shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  except 
by  an  appropriation  made  by  law. 

Meanwhile,  $16  billion  of  such  borrow- 
higs  have  already  had  to  be  canceled 
because  the  agencies  had  expended 
money  in  a  way  not  subject  to  repay- 
ment. More  lofises  will  have  to  be  for- 
given In  the  future.  Meanwhile,  right 
now,  under  various  backdoor  spending 
authorizations.  $26  billion  is  available 
without  any  appropriation  imless  Con- 
gress rescinds  existiife  authorizations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  through  backdoor  spend- 
ing, the  control  over  Federal  spending 
has  been  abdicated  by  Congress.  The 
only  proven  method  of  acting  in  a  fis- 
cally sound  and  responsible  way  is  to 
return  all  financing  of  Government 
programs  to  the  annual  appropriations 
procedure.  That  is  the  way  to  cooperate 
with  our  new  Chief  Executive.  Under 
this  method,  and  with  a  single  commit- 
tee to  help  retrench  when  retrenchment 
is  needed,  the  President  can  hope  to 
meet  his  pledge  of  utmost  thrift  and 
frugality. 

President  Johnson  has  assured  us  he 
believes  in  the  Independence  and  Integ- 
rity of  the  legislative  branch,  so  let  us 
be  independent  and  not  delegate  our  re- 
sponsibihties  to  the  executive  branch, 
which  Is  done  under  backdoor  spending 
authorization. 


Let  me  emiAasize  that  the  guideline  to 
national  solvency  and  balanced  budgets 
la  In  elimination  of  backdoor  spending 
and  return  to  a  single  Appropriations 
Committee  system. 

In  this  connection.  I  would  hope.  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  President  Lyndon  John- 
son will  follow  the  advice  of  former  Pres- 
ident Eisenhower,  who,  in  his  farewell 
address  to  Congress,  urged  that  no  new 
borrowing  authorizaticxis  be  enacted. 

This  past  year,  we  have  almost  closed 
the  back  door  of  the  Treasury.  Let  us 
lock  it.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  and  other 
ways,  let  us  help  our  new  Chief  Execu- 
tive meet  his  promises  of  stability  of  the 
dollar  and  setting  an  example  of  pru- 
dence and  economy. 

I  applaud  President  Johnson  for  his 
stated  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the 
legislative  branch. 

Are  we  worthy  of  that  respect  for  our 
Independence  and  Integrity?  Are  we 
going  to  do  our  pcut  and  exercise  our 
judgment  as  to  practicing  thrift  and 
frugality  with  the  taxpayers'  money? 
Who  would  suggest  that  Lyndon  John- 
son, a  onetime  Member  of  this  House, 
did  not  mean  what  he  said  ?  Surely  both 
branches  of  Government  can  cooperate 
in  this  important  matter  by  cutting  non- 
essential expenditures  and  voting  a  sub- 
stantial cut  in  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  pledge  my  support  for 
such  a  program. 


ACTION   BY   OAS  OR  FORM   A   PAN 
AMERICAN  NATO  ORGANIZATION 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Florida  [Mr.  Rogers]  Is  recog- 
nized for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, tomorrow  the  Organization  of  Ameri- 
can States  will  meet  at  the  urgent  re- 
quest of  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
because  of  the  attempted  subversion  of 
that  Government  by  action  of  Com- 
munist Castro.  We  have  had  continu- 
ing reports  of  Communist  actions  against 
the  Government  of  Venezuela  which 
have  culminated  now  in  the  discovery  of 
tons  of  smuggled  weapons  and  explosives 
to  be  used  by  the  terrorists,  which  the 
Venezuelan  Goveriunent  says  it  has  proof 
came  from  Communist  Cuba.  Venezuela 
will  produce  evidence  that  these  arms 
came  from  Communist  Cuba.  On  No- 
vember 27,  these  pro-Castro  terrorists 
kidnaped  Col.  James  K.  ChenaxUt,  dep- 
uty chief  of  the  U.S.  Army  mission  In 
Venezuela.  An  attempt  was  made  to 
bomb  the  home  of  a  naval  officer  of  the 
mission. 

Certainly  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  should  strongly  back  the 
efforts  of  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
to  bring  about  complete  economic  isola- 
tion of  Cuba  and  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  to  prevent  the  export  of  Commu- 
nist arms  and  munitions  from  the  shores 
of  Cuba.  In  fact,  this  Government  in 
announced  public  statements  Is  already 
committed  to  this  policy. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  failure  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States  to  take 
positive  and  effective  action  regarding 
Cuba  has  been  because  action  by  the 
Organization  of  American  States  is  de- 


pendent upon  almost  total  cooperation 
witiiln  the  Organization  itself.  As  a  re- 
sult we  have  seen  action  deferred,  sty- 
mied, and  watered  down  by  the  refusal  of 
a  few  countries  to  be  willing  to  do  any- 
thing about  Communist  Cuba  and.  of 
coarse,  our  own  failure  to  exert  neces- 
sary leadership  must  be  acknowledged  as 
one  of  the  contributing  factors  of  this 
inaction. 

If  the  Organization  of  American  States 
does  not  formulate  and  take  effective  ac- 
tion to  live  up  to  its  obligations  to  pre- 
vent the  spread  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere  as  a  result  of  this  urgent  call 
by  Venezuela,  then  the  U.S.  Government 
should  consider  a  NATO-type  agreement 
with  those  nations  of  Central  and  South 
America  who  are  willing  to  do  something 
against  the  spread  of  communism  in  this 
hemisphere.  We  should  move  to  form 
such  a  military  alliance  so  that  we  may 
meet  the  situation  of  the  spread  of  com- 
munism In  this  hemisphere  with  fast 
action.  We  should  invite  those  nations 
who  agree  to  participate  In  such  an  un- 
dertaking to  an  Immediate  conference 
to  set  up  this  NATO-tsrpe  alliance. 

Those  who.  for  their  own  reasons,  do 
not  wish  to  take  part,  should  not  be  pres- 
sured to  join,  since  they  would  only  be 
unwilling  partners  at  best,  and  might  In 
fact  destroy  the  effectiveness  of  any  mili- 
tary moves  necessary.  We  have  such  an 
alliance  in  NATO  and  it  has  successfully 
met  the  threat  of  communism  In  Europe. 
Our  Government  tells  us  that  we  must 
be  ready  to  fight  communism  alongside 
our  NATO  partners  In  Europe,  or  as  we 
did  in  Korea,  Lebanon,  southeast  Asia, 
and  elsewhere  all  over  the  world.  Surely 
the  need  to  defend  our  own  back  door, 
Latin  America,  is  of  equal  Importance. 
In  Europe  and  In  southeast  Asia  our  de- 
fense organizations  are  based  on  a  will- 
ingness of  a  group  of  nations  to  Join 
with  us  In  a  military  alliance.  We  should 
take  immediate  steps  to  set  up  such  an 
organization  in  Latin  America. 

To  our  sister  nations  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica we  should  extend  a  warm  invitation 
for  mutual  military  protection.  To  those 
who  do  not  accept,  we  should  say  that 
by  your  action  you  Indicate  you  do  not 
want  U.S.  military  or  economic  aid  and 
any  such  aid  to  these  countries  should  be 
suspended. 

While  the  defense  of  freedom  is  a 
world-wide  problem,  we  must  begin  to 
treat  our  own  hemisprfiere  with  more  at- 
tention. The  Organization  of  American 
States  has  not  responded  with  the  direct 
action  that  Is  needed  in  emergency  situa- 
tions. Only  a  mutually  agreeable  NATO- 
type  organization  can  respond  swiftly 
and  decisively  to  military  action,  sub- 
version, and  Communist  tactics.  It  has 
succeeded  and  proven  its  worth  in  Eu- 
rope. Surely  we  can  apply  this  experi- 
ence to  Latin  America  as  a  means  to 
tnsm-e  the  continued  freedom  of  this 
hemisphere. 
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THE     ARNOLD     ENGINEERING     DE- 
VELOPMENT CENTER  REPORT 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  I  Mr.  LreoNATil,  is  rec- 
ognized for  60  minutes. 


Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  21a  congressional  group  com- 
prising the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Harold  M.  Ryan;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Kenneth  Gray;  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  Richard  Ichord;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida.  Edward  J.  GiuTiey; 
the  gentleman  from  Texas,  Bob  Casey; 
the  gentleman  from  New  York,  Otis  G. 
Pike;  the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
Robert  T.  Stafford;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Roland  V.  Llbonati;  and  Herbert 
Lineberger.  administrative  assistant  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Basil  Whitener,  also  Included  our  genial 
and  considerate  escort  officers  Col.  Bruce 
Arnold  and  MaJ.  Harry  Punk,  invitees 
of  ftie  Air  Force,  were  airborne  at  9:05 
a.m.,  eastern  time,  at  Andrews  Field  in 
two  VC140B  planes  en  route  to  near 
Smyrna,  Term.,  Sewart  Field,  arriving 
at  10:45  a jn..  eastern  time.  We  were  met 
by  commander.  Col.  William  G.  Moore, 
Jr..  839th  Air  Division,  distinguished  flier 
of  over  100  missions  in  World  War  n  and 
Korea — and  also  Col.  Charles  F.  Frank- 
lin, base  commander,  holder  of  the  Fly- 
ing Cross,  the  Air  Medal  and  cluster  in 
World  War  n,  serving  with  the  21st 
Troop  Carrier  Squadron  which  he  or- 
ganized. After  introduction  and  pleas- 
antries, we  departed  by  air  for  Tulla- 
homa,  Tenn.,  arriving  at  11:05  ajn., 
eastern  time.  We  proceeded  by  auto  to 
the  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  escorted  by  MaJ.  Gen.  William 
L.  Rogers.  USAP,  in  command  of  the 
Center,  for  a  series  of  briefings  and  visits 
to  the  operational  and  research  labora- 
tories comprising  the  institute  and 
Center. 

General  Rogers,  In  his  introductory 
remarks,  covered  the  history  and  mission 
of  the  Center  as  follows: 

The  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  is  named  for  the  late  general  of 
the  Air  Force  Henry  H.  (Hap)  Arnold. 
In  November  1944.  General  Arnold  asked 
Dr.  Theodore  van  Karman,  chief  scien- 
tific adviser  to  the  Air  Force,  to  form  a 
group  to  investigate  air  research  and  de- 
velopment in  this  country  and  other 
countries.  The  group  was  to  formulate 
a  long-range  plan  which  would  establish 
and  maintain  the  United  States  in  the 
forefront  of  air  power. 

Dr.  von  Karman's  report  on  that  in- 
vestigation to  General  Arnold  said,  In 
part,  that  the  Air  Force  should: 

Create  new  faclUtlee  •  •  •  with  the  ob- 
jective of  developing  supersonic  and  pilot- 
less  aircraft. 

The  Center  for  supersonic  and  pllotless 
aircraft  development  should  be  equipped 
with  adequate  wind  tunnel  facilities  to  at- 
tain speeds  up  to  three  times  the  velocity 
of  sound,  with  large  enough  test  sections  to 
accommodate  models  of  reasonable  slee,  In- 
cluding Jet  propulsion  units,  and  one  ultra- 
sonic wind  tunnel  for  exploration  of  the 
upper  frontier  of  the  supersonic  speed  range. 
Ample  characteristics  of  propulsion  systems 
of  very  high  altitudes  should  be  provided. 

Plarming  for  an  Air  EInglneering  De- 
velopment Center  was  continued  from 
1946  to  1949  with  thorough  coordination 
of  Air  Force  plans  with  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  for  Aeronautics,  the 
Research  and  Development  Board,  Army, 
Navy,  and  the  Aircraft  industry.  In 
October  1949,  Congress  approved  con- 


struction of  the  Air  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Center  and  authorized  $100  mil- 
lion for  an  "Interim"  construction  pro- 
gram. 

The  site  selected  was  an  area  of  ap- 
proximately 34,000  acres  in  middle  Ten- 
nessee, formerly  known  as  Camp  For- 
rest Reservation.  This  site  was  donated 
by  the  State  of  Tennessee.  Headquar- 
ters, Air  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter was  activated  as  a  limited  major  air 
command  on  January  1,  1950,  and  con- 
struction was  imderway  by  the  end  of 
1950.  On  May  1,  1951,  the  Center  be- 
came a  part  of  the  Air  Research  and  De- 
velopment Command,  now  the  Air  Force 
Systems  Command. 

Since  1953,  the  facilities  have  been 
used  to  test  advanced  aircraft,  missiles, 
and  space  weapons.  Data  of  major  im- 
portance have  been  provided  for  many 
of  the  Nation's  highest  priority  aero- 
space projects.  Many  changes  and  ad- 
ditions have  gone  into  the  design,  con- 
struction, and  operation  of  the  tunnels 
and  test  cells  in  order  to  keep  them  not 
only  abreast  of  current — 1963 — require- 
ments, but  also  prepared  for  future 
needs. 

MISSION    or   THK   ASNOLD    EMGINEESINC 
DEVXLOPICZNT    CENTEX 

The  mission  of  the  Arnold  Engineering 
Development  Center  is  to  support  the 
timely  acquisition  of  superior  aerospace 
systems  by  conducting  research,  develop- 
ment, test,  and  evaluation  in  aerospace 
environmental  facilities  for  the  Air 
Force,  other  Government  agencies,  and 
industry,  and  conduct  foreign  aerospace 
technology  activities  within  the  scope  of 
the  assigned  mission. 

Arnold  Engineering  Development  Cen- 
ter is  directly  responsible  to  Headquar- 
ters Air  Force  Systems  Command  for 
mission  accomplishment  and  will: 

First.  Keep  headquarters  AFSC  in- 
formed on  the  progress  of  the  AEDC  mis- 
sion and  the  Center's  effectiveness. 

Second.  Support  AFSC  divisions,  cen- 
ters, other  Air  Force  commands,  IX)D,  or 
Government  agencies  as  directed  by 
headquarters  AFSC. 

Third.  Provide  technical  {assistance  to 
other  Government  agencies  regarding 
both  present  and  future  research  and 
development — R.  Ii  D. — programs,  basing 
assistance  on  Center  test  experience  and 
analysis  of  contractor  development  tests. 

Fourth.  Prepare  and  submit  to  head- 
quarters AFSC  or  the  appropriate^APSC 
division,  time-phased  plans  within  the 
Center  mission  areas,  based  on  approved 
R.  &  D.  objectives.  Plans  will  include 
projected  requirements  for  technical  and 
supporting  facilities  and  other  resources 
in  accordance  with  approved  AFSC  pro- 
cedures. 

Fifth.  Conduct  or  support  basic  re- 
search within  the  scope  of  Center  capa- 
bilities and  approved  research  planning 
objectives. 

Sixth.  Participate  in  applied  research 
and  technical  suppwrt  programs,  as  au- 
thorized by  headquarters  AFSC. 

Seventh.  Support  and  participate  In 
system  studies,  development,  and  tests 
within  the  scope  of  approved  AFSC  sys- 
tem development  directives  and  system 
requirements. 


Eighth.  Perform  engineering  analjrsis 
and  evaluation  of  Air  Force  tests  from 
data  collected,  as  required. 

Ninth.  Acquire,  evaluate,  analyze,  and 
report  in  a  timely  manner  information 
on  the  current  and  projected  status  of 
foreign  aerospace  technology  in  tech- 
nical areas  appropriate  to  Center  opera- 
tions. 

Tenth.  Establish  and  maintain  close 
continuing  direct  coordination  and  col- 
laboration with  the  Foreign  Technology 
Division— FTD— to  provide  an  integral 
and  technically  enhanced  foreign  tech- 
nology capability. 

Eleventh.  Assure  the  effective  con- 
tinuing application  of  pertinent  foreign 
technological  data  to  the  planning,  de- 
velopment, test,  and  evaluation  activities 
inherent  to  the  mission  of  the  Center. 

Twelfth.  Enter  into,  execute,  and  ad- 
minister contracts  in  suiHX>rt  of  assigned 
programs  within  the  limits  of  procure- 
ment authority,  as  redelegated  by  head- 
quarters AFSC. 

Thirteenth.  Conduct  basic  and  applied 
research  for  aerospace  environmental 
facility  development  and  operation,  and 
In  other  technical  areas  applicable  to  the 
unique  facilities  of  AEDC. 

Fourteenth.  Conduct  analysis  and  re- 
search into  promising  areas  that  will 
enhance  the  design  of  aerospace  vehicles 
and  their  propulsion  systems,  based  upon 
the  background  of  experience  gained 
from  tests  of  weapon  and  space  systems 
and  their  propulsion  units. 

Fifteenth.  Conduct  active  liaison  with 
AFSC  divslons  and  centers,  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies,  and  Industry  having 
management  responsibilities  for  R.  L  D. 
in  the  fields  of  gas  dynamics,  propulsion, 
and  aero^ace  sciences  to  insure  effective 
use  of  the  AEDC  capabilities  In  these 
fields. 

Sixteenth.  Serve  as  command  focal 
point  for  simulated  high-altitude  rocket 
testing. 

General  Rogers  then  proceeded  to  show 
slides  and  films  covering  the  research 
program  and  discussed  its  accomplish- 
ments and  failures  in  solving  the  tech- 
nical and  physical  problems  referred  to 
the  Institute  by  all  facilities  throughout 
the  Nation — maintained  by  the  services 
in  space  operation.  The  detailed  com- 
pleteness of  his  dissertation  on  the  highly 
technical  experimentation  with  para- 
chutes, motors  and  engines,  and  so  forth, 
so  difficult  for  laymen  to  imderstand  is  a 
high  compliment  to  his  talents  and  pro- 
fessional astuteness  in  this  specialized 
field.  His  discussion  of  various  phases 
of  the  tests  in  experimental  work  con- 
ducted at  the  institute  were  as  follows: 

INTEODXTCIION 

The  successful  flight  of  all  of  today's  aero- 
space vehicles — aircraft,  missUes,  satellites 
and  spacecraft — requires  mastery  of  a  whole 
new  spectrum  of  extremely  hostile  flight  en- 
vironments. 

Insuring  reliable  performance  of  these 
craft,  and  their  propulsion  and  control  sys- 
tems, In  the  very  low  pressures  of  space;  In 
the  minus  320'  temperatures  which  confront 
orbiting  satellites;  through  the  severe  aero- 
thermodjmamlc  forces  of  reentry  is  of  criti- 
cal Importance  In  developing  aerospace  sjrs- 
tems  of  today. 

Flight  simulation  laboratories  which  can 
simulate  many  of  these  difficult  phases  of 
flight  are  very  Important  factors  In  the  rapid 
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and  economical  development  of  these  pro- 
grams, and  tbey  will  »68Uine  even  greater 
proportions  at  Importance  ia  the  futiire. 

There  are  many  different  types  of  flight 
almulatlott  laboratortes  ranging  from  the 
**aa  large  as  a  breadbox"  bigh-vacuxnn  cham- 
ber owned  and  operated  by  a  smaU  company 
In  the  aerospace  IndusUy  to  the  much 
larger  and  complex  test  units  opoated  by 
the  military  services,  the  NASA  or  large 
tinlversltles. 

Today  I  would  Ulte  to  describe  to  you  the 
laboratories  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  Com- 
mand's Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  In  soothsm  Tennessee.  Ia  general, 
these  facilities  are  unique  In  that  they  rep- 
resent the  largest  and  most  powerful  of  their 
specific  types  currently  available  for  use. 
A  quick  look  at  these  various  hlgh-aitltude 
rocket  test  cells,  supersonic  and  hypersonic 
wind  tunnels,  and  some  examples  of  some  of 
the  tests  that  are  performed  in  them.  Is  the 
most  effective  way  to  convey  to  you  the  Im- 
portance of  the  work  being  done  In  labora- 
tories of  this  type. 

I  assumed  command  of  the  Arnold  Center 
less  than  2  years  ago.  My  prior  assignment 
was  as  vice  conunander  of  the  Air  Force  Mis- 
sile Test  Center  at  Cape  Canaveral,  duty 
which  sharpened  my  appreciation  for  the 
work  done  at  Arnold.  We  are  all  famfllar 
with  some  of  the  spectacular  fallxires  or 
"limited  successes"  that  have  occurred  at 
the  Cape.  My  Job  there  gave  me  an  opportu- 
nity to  learn  many  of  the  background  prob- 
lems which  caused  the  loss  of  these  expen- 
sive missiles  and  spacecraft:  and,  what  to 
me  is  more  important,  a  realization  of  how 
many  more  failures  we  might  have  encoun- 
tered If  It  had  not  been  for  the  valuable  de- 
Telopment  testing  performed  in  flight  sim- 
ulation laboratories  like  those  at  the  Arnold 
Center. 

The  Arnold  Engineering  Development 
Center  was  named  In  honor  of  Gen.  "Hap" 
Arnold,  a  man  who  had  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  to  foresee  the  need  for  development 
testing  fadlltlee.  These  facilities  were  for 
the  exploration  of  the  upper  frontier  of  the 
supersonic  speed  range. 

In  November  1944  General  Arnold  In- 
structed Dr.  von  Karman,  chief  scientific  ad- 
viser to  the  Air  Force,  to  form  a  group  to 
Investigate  air  research  and  developnient 
facilities  in  this  and  other  countries.  Dr. 
von  Karman  accepted  this  challenge  and  a 
thorough  study  was  made. 

Within  a  year  the  report  was  completed 
and  presented  to  General  Arnold  on  t>ehalf 
of  the  AAF  scientific  advisory  group.  In 
part,  it  stated  that  the  Air  Force  should 
"create  new  facilities  with  the  objectives  of 
developing  supersonic  and  pUotless  aircraft." 
It  further  states  that  "this  Center  should 
be  equipped  with  adequate  wind  tunnel 
ftelUtles  to  attain  speeds  up  to  three  times 
the  velocity  of  sound,  with  large  enough  test 
sections  to  accommodate  models  of  reason- 
able size.  Including  Jet  propvilslon  units,  and 
one  ultrasonic  wind  txinnel  for  exploration 
of  the  upper  frontier  of  the  supersonic  si)eed 
range.  Ajnple  characteristics  of  propulsion 
systems  of  very  high  altitudes  should  be 
provided." 

In  1946  the  "unitary  wind  tunnel"  plan 
was  prepared.  This  plan  provided  for  the 
construction  of  facilities  as  envisioned  by 
the  AAF  scientific  advisory  board.  This  plan 
was  reviewed  by  the  President's  Air  Policy 
Board.  It  was  approved  and  submitted  to 
Congress  In  1948.  In  October  1949  the  plan 
was  approved  and  signed.  At  the  time  when 
construction  was  about  to  begin  General 
Arnold  passed  away  in  1950. 

On  J\me  25,  1951,  President  Harry  Truman 
dedicated  the  Center  in  the  name  of  oxir  de- 
ceased comrade  while  General  Arnold's 
widow  stood  at  his  side. 

Due  to  the  continued  foresight  of  «ub- 
seqxient  leaders  the  mission  at  Arnold  has 
expanded  considerably — from  supersonic  air- 


craft to  aerospace  vehicles;  from  plloUess 
aircraft  to  missiles;  from  testing  of  models 
of  reasonable  size  to  full  scale  vehicles. 

The  Wright  brothers,  were  two  of  the  early 
experimenters  using  a  wind  tunnel  for  test- 
ing purpoees. 

For  those  of  you  who  have  not  been  fortu- 
nate enough  to  see  this  gigantic  complex, 
the  study  of  an  aerial  view  of  our  station 
woxild  show  Ln  the  background  a  manmade 
lake  12  miles  long  with  a  shoreline  of  75 
miles.  If  the  magnitude  of  numbers  means 
anything,  we  use  in  excess  of  300.000  gallons 
at  water  per  minute  for  cooling  purposes. 

This  is  equivalent  to  the  water  ueed  by  a 
elty  the  size  at  Washington.  DX^.  Ovu*  elec- 
tric bill  r\uis  around  $4  mllllaa  per  anniun 
in  the  land  at  TVA.  Electricity  used  Is 
equivalent  to  a  dty  the  size  of  New  Orleans 
or  approximately  IVi  million  people. 

In  the  foreground  Is  located  the  propulsion 
wind  tunnel  facility,  a  far  cry  from  the 
earlier  model  used  by  the  Wright  brothers. 

The  rocket  test  facility  Is  located  in  the 
vicinity. 

The  von  Karman  gas  dynamics  facility  and 
the  1.000-foot  hyperveloclty  range  which  is 
now  being  prepared  for  Initial  operation. 

The  aerospace  simulation  test  facility 
currently  under  construction  Is  programed 
to  test  full  and  subecale  vehicles  and  their 
components  under  simulated  orbital  condi- 
tions. 

I  call  to  your  attention  the  J-4  vertical 
rocket  test  cell  which  is  now  xinder  construc- 
tion. The  cell  will  test  liquid  rockets  up  to  a 
thrust  level  of  500.000  pounds  simulating 
conditions  at  altitudes  of  over  lOOjOOO  feet. 
For  future  use  this  cell  can  be  modified  to 
test  vehicles  of  1.5  million  pounds  thrust. 
Cooling  water  requirements  would  be  1.5 
million   gallons  per   minute. 

Thus  we  have  reviewed  the  past,  present, 
and  future.  J\ist  how  do  we  do  our  Job? 
Primarily  our  end  product  is  a  piece  of  paper 
giving  the  res\ilts  of  tests.  We  are  supported 
In  this  area  with  a  contractor  in  the  test 
area  and  the  Corps  of  Engineers  In  the  con- 
struction area. 

We  have  a  nomal  military  staff  organiza- 
tional structure — a  Headquarters  AEDC  or- 
ganization. 

In  order  to  show  a  trend  using  1961  as  a 
base  line  our  operation  has  Increased  ap- 
proximately from  23  t  56  percent.  This  Is 
discounting  inflation.  D\ir1ng  the  past  year 
we  have  siipported  other  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  Mercury  and  Apollo 
programs  for  NASA:  Pershing  and  Nike  pro- 
grams for  Army;  Polaris  program  for  Navy. 

In  the  last  5  years  the  real  property  value 
has  tripled  from  $88  million  In  1957  to  ap- 
proximately $346  million  today.  This  will 
give  you  an  idea  of  our  dynamic  growth. 

The  questions  uppermost  in  everyone's 
mind  are  "Are  we  paying  o\ir  own  way?"  and, 
"What  are  we  contributing  to  the  overall  de- 
fense effort?"  Since  our  end  prodxict  is  a  test 
document  there  is  no  way  to  maintain  a  prof - 
it-and-IoBS  statement  on  our  opyeration. 
Such  laboratories  are  expensive,  but  in  their 
proper  perspective  their  cost  is  minor  com- 
pared to  any  single  development  program  in- 
volving numerous  flight  tests  of  expensive 
boosters  and  payloads  required  to  insure  an 
effective  and  reliable  operating  system.  The 
findings  in  oiu'  tests  conclusively  show  that 
testing  in  a  controlled  environment  is  far  su- 
perior to  testing  by  trial  and  error  from  Van- 
denberg  or  Canaveral.  Controlled  conditions 
can  dictate  whether  the  test  should  be  con- 
tinued or  the  system  abandoned.  I  would 
now  like  to  cite  some  of  our  major  accom- 
plishments. 

An  Atlas  series  'E  launched  at  Cape  Canav- 
eral resulted  In  failure;  the  failure  occur- 
ring In  the  base  of  the  Atlas.  Telemetry 
data  did  not  Indicate  the  cause  of  these 
faUures.  However,  analsrsls  of  the  film  taken 
and  other  data  showed  that  the  problem  orig- 
inated in  the  base  of  the  vehicle. 


A  one-tenth  scale  model  of  the  Atlas  series 
E  was  fabricated  and  placed  in  oim  of  the 
altitude  test  cells  of  the  Arnold  Center.  It 
was  subjected  to  the  same  conditions  at 
which  the  failures  occinrred  at  Canaveral. 
The  extensive  amoimt  of  instrumentation 
used  in  this  test  showed  that  the  three  hot 
rocktt  exhaust  Jets  were  Intersecting  at  two 
points.  This  caused  a  low  pressure  zone  to 
occvir  between  the  three  nozzles  which  re- 
sulted Ln  hot  exhaust  gases  recirculating  in 
the  base  of  the  missile. 

This  shows  an  Atlas  firing  In  an  altitude 
chamber.  When  hot  ezhavist  gases  were  ex- 
pelled the  low  pressure  areas  caused  the 
Saaes  to  fiow  in  the  base  between  the  three 
noeales.  This  problem  was  not  evident  In 
single  nozzle  configuration  such  as  Thor  and 
Jupiter. 

However,  it  becomes  more  evident  In  noz- 
zle configiirationa  such  as  the  solid  propel- 
lant  motor  shown  in  this  film  clip  and  also 
other  muItlnoBzle  boosters  such  as  those 
used  on  the  Titan,  MInuteman,  and  Saturn. 
All  of  these  systems  have  received  tests  at 
Arnold  Center. 

Tests  on  the  Agena  engine  have  been  con- 
ducted for  the  past  4  years  in  the  Arnold 
Center  facilities.  This  Is  the  Agena  8096 
engine  mounted  In  test  cell  T-4.  This  phase 
of  our  support  deals  with  the  development  of 
an  opttmvmi  area  ratio  nozzle.  The  green 
portion  of  the  noezle  is  an  uncooled  exten- 
sion, to  cool  this  much  area  would  result  in 
a  weight  penalty  for  the  propulsion  systems. 
Therefore,  uncooled  nozzle  extensions  of  vari- 
ous deslgivs  and  materials  had  to  be  de- 
veloped. 

This  shows  a  proposed  nozzle  made  of 
graphite  being  tested  at  an  altitude  of  110,- 
000  feet  theoretically,  and  during  sea  level 
tests  this  nozBle  performed  satisfactorily. 
However,  as  shown  here  after  only  a  few 
seconds  operation  the  nozzle  separated  from 
the  engine.  This  we  feel  again  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  there  was  greater  heat  input  to 
the  nozzle  at  altitude  conditions  than  the 
material  could  withstand.  Here,  a  Utanlum 
alloy  nozzle  was  subjected  to  the  same  test 
conditions.  It  proved  sound  and  is  presently 
being  used  in  the  Agena  system. 

Aerodynamic  data  must  of  necessity  be  ob- 
tained before  actual  flight  testing  can  take 
place.  Many  tests  are  conducted  on  com- 
plete aircraft  and  missile  configurations  un- 
der highly  realistic  flight  conditions.  This 
is  the  X-15  installed  in  our  mach  8  tunnd. 
Design  changes  necessary  to  assure  safe  re- 
entry resulted  from  these  tests.  In  this  pro- 
gram more  than  500  different  reentry  condi- 
tion were  slnaulated  and  more  than  2  million 
data  points  were  obtained. 

Various  control  surfaces  are  subjected  to 
tests  in  several  of  our  aerodynamic  testing 
units  and  often  assist  In  overcoming  such 
problems  as  wing  breakups. 

Also  of  critical  Importance  is  heat  transfer 
data  on  reentry.  This  is,  we  mount  the 
Mercury  capsule  in  our  hot  shot  2  tunnel. 
It  Is  undergoing  a  reentry  condition  of 
mach  15  at  175.000  feet.  Data  must  be  ob- 
tained on  heat  transfer  rates,  pressure  dis- 
tribution, ionization  effects,  and  other  re- 
entry phenomena.  These  are  Just  a  few  of 
the  critical  problems  we  are  able  to  investi- 
gate in  the  Arnold  Center  laboratories. 

As  to  the  parachute  recovery  sjrstem;  the 
data  capsule  is  mounted  in  our  16-foot 
transonic  circuit,  on  a  forward  sting  support 
system  which  allows  us  to  release  the  para- 
chute. A  primary  chute  is  bolted  to  the 
floor  of  the  tunnel  while  air  flow  is  being 
established.  Once  the  condition  in  the  tun- 
nel matches  that  of  actual  reentry  the  ex- 
plosive bolt  releases  the  primary  chute  which 
pulls  the  main  chute  out  of  the  data  capsule. 
Therefore  you  see  what  could  have  happened 
to  the  flrst  12  Discoverer  parachutes.  The 
parachute  was  not  designed  to  withstand  the 
opening  shock.  As  a  result  It  was  ripped  to 
shreds.    Our  previous  experience  in  the  de- 
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sign  and  testing  of  ICBM  recovery  parachutes 
enabled  us  to  recommend  modifications 
which  resulted  In  a  parachute  which  per- 
formed quite  satisfactorily. 

The  test  programs  described  up  to  this 
point  are  Indicative  of  our  p«ist  accomplish- 
ments. Now,  I  would  like  to  show  some  of 
our  most  recent  tests  concerning  current 
and  future  systems.  As  an  example  of  our 
current  systems  I  would  like  to  use  the 
MInuteman  ICBM. 

As  to  the  Mercury  hot-shot  firing — of  criti- 
cal importance  Is  heat  transfer  data  on  reen- 
try. The  Mercury  capsule  Is  moTinted  In  our 
hotshot  2  tunnel  undergoing  a  reentry  condi- 
tion of  mach  15  at  175,000  feet.  Data  mxist 
be  obtained  on  heat  transfer  rates,  pressure 
distribution,  ionization  effects  and  other  re- 
entry phenomena.  These  are  Just  a  lew  of 
the  critical  probleons  we  are  able  to  inves- 
tigate in  the  Arnold  Center  laboratories. 

In  a  parachute  recovery  system'  the  data 
capsule  Is  mounted  In  our  16-foot  transonic 
circuit.  The  capMile  Is  mounted  on  a  for- 
ward sting  support  system  which  allows  us 
to  release  the  parachute  for  the  tests. 

Early  In  the  development  of  the  Minute- 
man  we  conducted  a  series  of  tests  on  pro- 
posed design  configurations.  These  tests 
were  conducted  la  various  AEDC  tunnels 
throughout  the  transonic,  Bup>er8onic,  hjrper- 
sonic,  and  hyperveloclty  speed  regimes.  This 
slide  shows  the  MInuteman  model  Installed 
In  our  contlnuoxis  flow  mach  8  tunnel. 

Tests  of  the  solid  propellant  motors  for 
MInuteman  have  been  run  contlnuovisly  In 
one  or  more  test  units  for  the  past  3  years. 
At  first  the  programs  consisted  of  testing 
small  prototjrpe  motors  and  various  compo- 
nents. It  then  progressed  to  the  full-scale 
systems,  such  as  this  third  stage  motor 
mounted  In  J-2.  The  programs  also  became 
very  complex.  In  this  test  the  plumbing 
In  the  foreground  Is  connected  to  the  blowout 
ports  of  the  third  stage.  After  a  specified 
bin-nlng  time  these  blowout  ports  open  In 
the  ducting  which  Is  simulating  altitude 
pressures.  This  Is  the  critical  point  at 
which  the  nosecon^  separates  and  continues 
on  a  ballistic  trajectory.  Thus  the  thrust 
termination  data  obtained  In  this  test  was 
of  critical  importance. 

The  larg^t  solid  propellant  motor  we  have 
tested  to  date  was  this  full-scale,  second- 
stage  MInuteman  mounted  In  J-2.  This  pro- 
gram consisted  of  measuring  the  total  thrust 
within  0.5  percent  accuracy  with  the  nozzles 
at  various  glmbal  angles.  All  of  these  pro- 
pulsion tests  have  been  conducted  under  sim- 
ulated operating  altitude  conditions.  These 
tests  are  expected  to  continue  for  several 
months,  and  even  after  the  missile  Is  opera- 
tional, product  Improvement  tests  will  be 
conducted.  Better  fuels  wil  undoubtedly  be 
developed  and  have  to  be  tested.  Improved 
components  and  controls  will  be  Incorporated 
even  in  the  operational  configurations. 

As  for  systems  to  operate  in  the  future; 
we  are  currently  testing  several.  Among 
these  is  the  X-20  Dynasoar  glide  vehicle.  The 
booster  for  this  system  will  be  the  Titan  III. 

Titan  III  model  was  tested  with  solid  pro- 
pellant strap-on  rocket  motors  operating  in 
the  16-foot  supersonic  wind  tunnel.  Pur- 
pose of  the  test  was  to  obtain  data  on  base 
heating  of  the  basic  Titan  from  the  exhaust 
of  the  strap-on  boosters.  Test  with  the  5.6- 
percent  scale  model  ranges  from  mach  0.8  to 
mach  3  at  near-trajectory  altitude  condi- 
tions. Technician  here  makes  final  adjust- 
ments to  one  of  the  strap-on  boosters  prior 
to  test  run.  Cylinder  at  bottom  simulates 
container  for  solid  rocket  motor  thrust  vector 
control  fluid.  Future  tests  will  be  made  to 
study  base  heating  diirlng  simultaneous  op- 
eration of  str^-on  boosters  and  main  sus- 
talner  engines. 

TTTAN    BOOSTEX   SEPARATION 

Titan  m  separation  tests  were  run  on  an 
11.5-percent  scale  inodel  of  the  flrst  and  sec- 
ond stages  of  the  launch  vehicle  In  one  of 
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the  hlgh-altltude  simulation  cells  of  RTF. 
Tests  were  to  determine  forces  smd  pressures 
on  the  spent  first  stage  boosters,  simulated 
here  by  dummies  on  either  side  of  the  second 
stage,  as  the  cases  are  Jettisoned  from  the 
launch  vehicle.  Test  results  virlll  be  used  to 
help  determine  a  safe  technique  for  first- 
stage  booster  separation.  Technician  In  this 
picture  is  making  final  adjustment  prior  to 
test. 

Other  tests  conducted  In  ^le  Center's 
rocket  test  facility  in  support  of  Titan  in  in- 
cluded the  firings  of  six  small  rocket  motors 
that  contained  the  propellant  planned  for 
use  In  the  solid  strap-on  boosters  to  de- 
termine the  amount  of  radiant  heat  pro- 
duced by  the  exhaust  gases  at  various  tra- 
jectory altitudes. 

ATLAS   STAGINO 

To  Introduce  another  phase  of  our  sup- 
port— I  woxild  like  to  discuss  an  Atlas  at 
altitude.  We  experimented  with  a  1^- 
stage  vehicle  and  studied  the  booster  en- 
gines being  separated  at  altitude. 

TrrAN  "fikx  im  thx  bolk"  staging 
To  jettison  the  flrst  stage  fuel  tanks  of 
the  Titan  siistalner  we  will  use  the  "fire  In 
the  hole"   technique   as   the    test  setup  In 
T-4  on  the  rocket  test  facility. 

TTTAN  rnuNo 
The  second  stage  rocket  fires  while  the 
first  stage  fuel  tanks  are  attached.  This  was 
accomplished  to  determine  pressures  and 
temperatxires  at  the  interstage  compartment 
during  second-stage  ignition. 

TRANSTAGE  IN  J-2A 

The  full-scale  transtage  engine  for  the 
X-20,  Titan  m.  Transtage  In  this  case 
simply  means  final  stage.  It  provides  the 
Impulse  to  put  the  X-30  into  final  orbit  and 
to  make  adjustments  In  the  orbital  path. 
These  tests  were  run  to  learn  how  the  engine 
would  perfCHm  at  extreme  altitudes  and  to 
verify  the  structural  durability  of  the  en- 
tire system  and  its  Indlvlduxd  components. 

TrrAN -DTNASOAX  MOOKL  IN  PVITT 

Combined  aerodynamic  and  propulsion 
tests  are  conducted  in  our  larger  facilities. 
The  Titan -Dyna -Soar  configuration  is  in- 
stalled in  our  16-foot  transonic  tunnel.  Air 
flow  disturbances  generated  by  the  model 
and  the  booster  fins  are  investigated  to  as- 
sure that  the  exhaust  gases  will  flow  cor- 
rectly. These  tests  are  necessary  as  we  have 
found  in  many  Instances  that  disturbances 
caused  by  external  siufaees  and  pods  Inter- 
fere with  the  exhaust  gas  flow.. 

DTNA-SOAX-TtTAN  IN  A 

The  suborbital  configuration  is  tested  in 
timnel  A  of  VKF. 

The  test  was  conducted  to  obtain  pressure, 
temperature,  force,  and  flow  visualization 
data  on  the  X-20  vehicle  mated  to  the  Titan 
booster.  This  tunnel  Is  capable  of  simulat- 
ing velocities  from  1.5  to  6  times  the  speed 
of  sound. 

DTNA-SOAR-TITAN    SSPARATTON    TEST 

This  Is  the  same  model  being  tested  to  ob- 
tain stability  and  control  data  during  and 
after  staging. 

DTNA-SOAX    rLUTTEX    XN    1ST 

An  early  configuration  of  Dyna-Soar  is  sub- 
jected to  flutter  tests  In  the  transonic  speed 
range.  It  experienced  considerable  dlfllcul- 
Ues. 

OTNA-SOAR    FLUTTEK    MODEL    IN     ISA 

The  later  model  was  tested  In  the  16-foot 
supersonic  tunnel.  It  proved  to  be  struc- 
tvirally  soxind  through  the  supersonic  and 
transonic  range  reentry. 

BCHLIERXN    riLM DTNA-SOAB     HEAT     nUNSFXa 

TEST 

Unique  photographic  technique  allow*  us 
to  study  the  airflow  over  the  model  during 
maneuvering.    Also   study   of   shock    waves 


created  by  airflow  over  modeL  These  tests 
were  conducted  at  supersonic  reentry  condi- 
tions. 

DTNA-SOAX   GLOWING   UNDER    MACH    10  RXENTRT 
CONDITIONS 

This  model  held  longer  than  a  normal 
period  of  time  shows  essentially  the  results 
should  a  pilot  be  subjected  to  these  mach 
10  reentry  conditions  for  more  than  a  few 
minutes. 

IMPACT   TARGET 

Hyperveloclty  Impact  tests  are  being  con- 
ducted to  determine  the  effects  of  impact  of 
projectiles  upon  various  types  of  target  ma- 
terial. Crater  volume  as  much  as  32  times 
the  projectile  mass  has  been  measured. 
These  studies  will  aid  in  properly  shielding 
personnel  and  Instrumentation  Inside  futvire 
spacecraft — ^protection  against  potential 
damage  that  collision  between  spacecraft 
and  debris  presents.  Even  minute  particles 
of  meteorite  dust  can  cause  serious  damage. 

IMPACT  OP   LUCTTB  TARGET  BT   nNT   KSTAL 
PSOJXCTILB 

Slow  motion  made  up  from  frames  from 
ultra-high-speed  camera  which  photographs 
approach  and  Impact  upon  target  at  rate  of 
up  to  1,400,000  frames  a  second.  We  noted 
shock  wave  formation  and  back  spalling  of 
target  material. 

CONCLUSION 

The  fcffegolng  gives  you  a  look  at  some  of 
the  t3rplcal  tests  and  test  units  at  the  Arnold 
Center. 

In  closing  I  would  like  to  emphasize  one 
very  important  point — the  basic  economics  of 
an  operation  such  as  this.  The  total  capital 
Investment  In  the  Arnold  Center  now  is  ap- 
proximately $346  million — a  large  invest- 
ment, but  one  that  has  paid  for  Itself  many 
times  over. 

To  use  j\ist  <xie  example:  Several  years 
ago  three  missiles  had  been  launched  from 
Canaveral  for  the  pxirpose  of  recovering  their 
nose  cones  by  a  parachute  to  determine  the 
effects  of  reentry.  All  three  of  the  attempts 
were  failures,  and  It  was  suspected  that  the 
parachute  system  was  not  working.  At 
Arnold  they  suspended  the  full-scale  nose 
cone  In  the  test  section  of  the  large  16-foot 
transonic  wind  tunnel;  brought  It  to  the 
exact  conditions  that  existed  as  the  para- 
chute was  deployed.  The  recovery  package 
was  released  and  it  was  observed  that  the 
canopy  oscillated  wildly  in  a  "squldding" 
motion. 

In  S  nights  a  total  of  17  simulated  reoor- 
eries  were  run  In  the  tunnel  and  a  fix  deter- 
mined that  was  proved  on  the  next  flight. 
This  test  cost  less  than  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  but  I  hesitate  to  say  how  much  the 
first  three  attempts  to  recover  the  nose  ccme 
had  cost — many  millions  of  dollars  each,  I 
am  sure,  when  you  consider  the  expense  of 
down  range  tracking  and  recovery  and  all  of 
the  other  preparations  that  are  required  for 
actual  flight. 

Furthermore,  In  3  nights  time — ^for  rela- 
tively little  expense — we  obtained  better  in- 
formation than  could  have  been  gained  in 
17  additional  flight  attempts.  Better,  be- 
caiise  we  had  a  cloee  look  at  the  parachute 
at  the  exact  moment  it  was  released. 

This  same  pattern  of  saving  Is  found  In 
almost  every  test  performed  at  Arnold. 
Without  these  facilities,  I  am  sure,  we  would 
not  have  progressed  to  the  point  we  have 
reached  today,  and  the  combined  military 
and  space  programs  of  this  Nation  would 
have  cost  us  many  hundreds  of  millions 
more  than  they  have.  I'm  not  alone  In  this 
conviction;  Air  Force  Secretary  Eugene 
Zuckert,  former  Chief  of  Staff  Thomas 
White,  and  AFSCs  commander.  Gen.  Bernard 
Schriever,  have  made  similar  conunents  eon- 
oeming  worii  at  Arnold. 

In  short,  facilities  at  this  type  substan- 
tially reduce  the  time  and  money  required 
for   systems   development.    In   acoeleratlng 
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aerospace  progreu  th«y  are,  truly,  sprlng- 
boexclB  to  space. 

We  are  proud  to  present  for  the  Rbc- 
ORD  the  biography  of  MaJ.  Oen.  William 
L.  Rogers.  U.S.  Air  Force: 
Uaj.  Osn.  William  L.  Roona,  XJB.  Asm  Pobcs 

WUUam  L.  Rogers  was  born  In  Larchwood. 
Iowa,  on  December  29,  1911.  He  waa  grad- 
uated from  Rock  Rapids  (Iowa)  High  School 
In  1939.  and  after  attending  the  Unlvervlty 
of  South  Dakou  for  1  year,  entered  the  U.S. 
Military  Academy.  He  was  graduated  In  1934 
with  a  bachelor  of  science  degree. 

In  1939  he  received  a  master  of  science 
degree  from  Ck>rnell  University  in  Ithaca, 
N.T. 

Prom  1944  to  1946  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Rogers  was  commanding  officer  of  the  114l8t 
Engineer  Combat  Group  In  the  European 
theater  of  operations,  receiving  the  Legion  of 
Merit  and  the  SUver  Star.  From  1945  to  1947 
he  served  as  commanding  officer  of  the  346  th 
Engineer  General  Service  Regiment  In  Ger- 
many, being  awarded  the  Commendation  Rib- 
bon In  March  1946  from  7th  Army  Head- 
qiiarters. 

Colonel  Rogers  transferred  from  the  U.S. 
Army  to  the  U.S.  Air  Force  on  September  M, 
1947.  Following  2  years  of  duty  at  Offutt 
AFB,  Nebr..  and  Fort  Benjamin  Harrison, 
Ind.,  he  attended  the  Air  War  College  at 
Marwell  AFB,  Ala.  He  then  was  assigned  to 
Headquarters.  MATS,  in  Washington.  D.C., 
where  he  served  as  Chief  of  Installations, 
Dlrectcff-ate  of  Materiel,  from  July  1950  to 
June  1951.  and  as  Deputy  Director.  Materiel, 
from  June  1951  to  April  1950. 

From  1953  to  1954  Colonel  Rogers  was  as- 
signed as  Deputy  Chief  of  Stair,  Materiel,  at 
Headquarters,  Air  Research  and  Development 
Command,  In  Baltimore,  Md.  In  July  1954 
he  became  assistant  for  development  pro- 
graming with  the  Deputy  Chief  of  Staff.  De- 
velopment, at  Headquarters,  U.S.  Air  Force,  in 
Washington,  DC.  He  held  this  poelUon 
xmUl  Miu-ch  1968.  Dxirlng  this  tour  of  duty 
he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier 
geno-al  In  October  1956. 

In  March  1958  General  Rogers  became  vice 
commander  of  the  Air  Force  Missile  Test 
Center,  Patrick  AFB,  Fla.  In  May  1968  he 
was  awarded  an  oak  leaf  cluster  to  the  Le- 
gion of  Merit  for  his  work  at  Air  Force  head- 
qt^rtars,  the  citation  stating  that  "General 
Rogers  designed  streamlined  administrative 
procedures  for  Air  Force  ballistic  mlasUe  pro- 
grams by  revising  the  controls  exercised  by 
Headquarters.  VB.  Air  Force,  over  the  field 
agendee  to  better  manage  the  research  and 
development  program;  and  bringing  the 
management  of  aU  research  and  development 
resources  under  the  reeearch  and  develOT- 
ment  agenclee."  In  March  1961  General 
Rogers  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
general. 

On  June  23,  1961.  General  Rogers  assumed 
command  of  the  Arnold  Engineering  Devel- 
opment Center.  Arnold  Air  Force  Station, 
Tenn. 

General  Rogers  la  the  son  of  William  Boyn- 
ton  and  Olivia  Beatrice  Rogers.  He  married 
the  former  Dolores  Stack  on  March  15  1947 
and  has  four  children.  He  is  a  member  of 
BeU  Theta  PI  fraternity,  and  a  member  of 
the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 

We  were  then  conducted  on  a  tour  of 
the  facilities  Including  space  and  envi- 
ronmental facilities.  At  each  facility  we 
received  a  briefing  on  operational  and 
experimental  effects.  Major  Calkins  on 
dynamics,  tunnels,  and  so  forth.  Col- 
onel Clements,  statistical  and  compres- 
sive operation  and  control. 

Certainly  the  $45  million  per  year 
spent  in  the  operation  of  the  Institute 
is  worth  mlUions  more  in  savings,  and 
resulted  in  the  success  of  the  space  pro- 


gram. The  University  of  Tennessee  has 
entered  the  area  setting.  Its  operational 
building  program  Is  being  built  for  the 
establishment  of  a  branch  school  of  engi- 
neering and  chemical  research  center  in 
conjunction  with  the  Institute — that 
theorlzation.  experimentation,  and  oper- 
ation may  facilitate  the  training  and  de- 
velopment of  talented  and  skilled  engi- 
neer specialists — to  insure  the  future  ac- 
complishments and  to  seciu*  solutions  of 
problems  so  necessary  to  protect  our 
domination  and  study  of  space  in  the 
scientific  sense. 

The  physical  plant  primarily  consists 
of: 

First.  Observation  point  on  perimeter 
of  hole  during  construction. 

Second.  Test  capsule:  The  rocket  en- 
gine or  missile  being  tested  will  be 
mounted  within  the  capsule.  Initial  con- 
struction will  permit  testing  of  engines 
having  up  to  500.000  pounds'  thrust. 
Tests  will  be  at  a  simulated  altitude  of 
100,000  feet.  Future  expansions  of  capa- 
bilities will  permit  testing  of  engines  hav- 
ing 1.5  million  pounds  of  thrust.  The 
capsule  diameter  is  48  feet  at  the  base 
and  reduces  to  30  feet  prior  to  reaching 
the  cap.  The  InlUal  height  will  be  about 
45  feet,  but  can  be  Increased  by  adding 
spool  pieces  of  either  48  or  30  feet  diam- 
eter. The  overhead  crane  has  a  capacity 
of  100  tons  and  a  clear  hook  height  of 
128  feet  above  the  ground. 

Third.  Oxidizer  tank :  The  initial  tank 
will  be  a  dewar  for  lox  and  has  a  nom- 
inal 20.000-gallon  capacity.  Propellant 
combinations  which  may  he  used  In  the 
immediate  future  are  lox-RP-l.  nitro- 
gen tetroxide-hydrazine  and  lox-LHt. 
Other  propellant  combinations  may  be 
required  and  the  propellant  system  will 
be  modified  as  required  by  test  require- 
ments. 

Foiuth.  Rocket  fuel  tank:  This  Is  of 
stainless  steel  and  has  a  nominal  15,000 
gallon  capacity.  It  is  pressurized  by 
gaseous  nitrogen  and  will  use  fuels  as  de- 
scribed In  Item  3. 

Fifth  and  sixth.  Steam  accumulators 
and  plant:  Initially  there  will  be  three 
accumulators,  each  about  12  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  95  feet  long.  These  will  be 
manifolded  and  fed  by  the  steam  gen- 
erator plant — Item  6.  The  design  pres- 
sure Is  725  pounds  per  square  Inch. 

Seventh.  Fuel  oil  tank:  This  Is  for 
storage  of  fuel  oil  for  the  steamplant 
and  has  a  capacity  of  30,000  gallons. 

Eighth.  Calibration  steam  ejectors: 
These  are  used  to  help  evacuate  the  test 
cell  to  the  simulated  altitude  at  which 
the  test  will  be  run.  These  will  operate 
for  about  2  hours  prior  to  a  test  in  order 
to  calibrate  the  instrumentation  and  will 
be  turned  off  prior  to  start  of  test. 

Ninth.  Atmospheric  exhaust  stack: 
This  stack  will  be  used  when  the  ex- 
haust products  are  routed  directly  to  the 
atmosphere.  Normally,  the  exhaust 
products  will  be  routed  through  ducting 
to  the  exhaust  machinery  presently  in 
existence  at  the  rocket  test  facility.  The 
duct  runs  underground  from  the  test 
cell,  passes  under  the  exhaust  stack, 
through  a  shutoff  valve  and  a  water 
separator,  then  continues  underground 
to  the  point  marked  13  on  the  photo 
where  it  rises  above  ground.    The  cen- 


terllne  of  the  overhead  portion  Is  49  feet 
above  the  roadway  and  the  duct  Is  13 
feet  In  diameter. 

Tenth  and  eleventh.  Watertanks: 
These  provide  storage  for  the  water  used 
for  cooling  the  outside  of  the  diffuser 
and  the  exhaust  products.  The  water  is 
delivered  to  the  spray  chamber — below 
the  test  capsule — at  a  rate  of  500,000 
gallons  per  minute.  The  water  duct  car- 
rying the  water  from  the  tanks  to  the 
spray  chamber  is  designed  to  carry  1.5 
million  gallons  per  minute  in  order  to 
permit  future  expansion. 

Twelfth.  Control  building:  This 
houses  the  test  controls  and  the  major 
portion  of  $2  million  worth  of  Instru- 
mentation. Directly  above  item  12  is 
the  VKP  complex.  Directly  above  item 
13  is  part  of  the  RTF  complex. 

The  tour  of  the  facilities  revealed  the 
scientific  perfection  of  all  operations  to 
meet  the  purposes  of  the  instellation. 
Short  briefings  by  Major  Calkins  treat- 
ing with  the  Aerospace  Environmental 
Facility  and  Dynamics  Facility  were  in- 
dicative of  the  revolutionary  advances 
made  in  these  respective  scientific  fields. 
Colonel  Clements'  subject,  "SUtisUcal 
and  Compressive  Operation  and  Con- 
trol." In  conformity  with  the  general 
described  mission  heretofore  presented, 
a  more  detailed  description  of  the  capa- 
bilities and  accomplishments  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force's  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center  at  Arnold  Air  Force  Station 
are  herewith  presented: 
AxNOLo  Engikxeuno  Dkvklopmxnt  CKima, 
AsNOLO  Atx  Foicc  Statioh,  Tbkn. 
In  the  four  major  laboratories  of  the 
Center — which  Is  one  of  six  centers  in  the 
Air  Force  Systems  Command — flight  condi- 
tions can  be  simulated  from  sea  level  to  alti- 
tudes around  360.000  feet  and  from  subsonic 
velocities  to  those  weU  over  mach  20.'  Equip- 
ment being  tested  ranges  in  size  from  small- 
scale  models  to  full-scale  vehlclea  with  pro- 
pxilslon    systems    Installed    and    operating. 

Testing  Is  conducted  in  all  aspects  of  flight 

ballistics,  aerodynamics,  propulsion  and  aero- 
space environment. 

Vital  problems  being  investigated  in  the 
ballistic  missile,  satellite  and  space  vehicle 
flelds  are  connected  with  laimch;  stability 
and  heating  during  transonic,  supersonic, 
hypersonic  and  hyperveloclty  flight;  pro- 
pulsion efficiency  at  low  to  extreme  altitudes, 
meteorite  impact  and  reentry  Into  the  earth's 
atmosphere. 

Problems  being  InvesUgated  in  connection 
with  winged  vehicles  and  their  engines, 
which  make  the  most  efficient  use  of  the 
atmosphere's  oxygen  and  density.  Include 
stabUlty  and  propulsion  efficiency  between 
all  flight  extremes  of  the  aircraft  and  Its 
propulsion  system. 

The  Arnold  Center  operates  as  a  service  to 
the  aerospace  Industries,  to  educational  In- 
stitutions and  to  other  military  and  civilian 
agencies  of  the  Federal  Government  involved 
In  aerospace  research  and  development.  The 
direction,  scheduling,  planning  and  budget- 
ing of  the  Center  is  performed  by  a  U.S.  Air 
Force  staff  of  military  and  civilian  personnel. 
It  is  operated  and  maintained  under  contract 
to  the  Air  Force  by  ARO,  Inc.,  a  subsidiary 
of  Sverdrup  &  Parcel,  Inc.  Construction  is 
under  the  supervision  of  the  U.S.  Army  En- 
gineer District,  Mobile,  Ala. 

The  work  of  the  Arnold  Center  Is  helping 
to  accelerate  development  of  space,  ballistic 
and  atmospheric  flight  weapons  of  the  fu- 
ture. 
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'Mach   l  =  8peed  of  sound;   763  miles  per 
hour  at  sea  level. 


As  World  War  n  was  drawing  to  an  end, 
the  late  Gen.  H.  H.  (Hap)  Arnold,  wartime 
commander  of  the  American  air  forces,  be- 
came Increasingly  alarmed  over  advances  the 
Germans  had  made  In  aeronautical  research 
and  development.  Consequently,  he  asked 
the  late  Dr.  Theodore  von  Kkrm&n.  one  of 
the  world's  leading  aeronautical  scientists,  to 
form  a  group  to  Investigate  the  German  fa- 
cilities as  soon  as  the  war  was  over. 

Dr.  von  K&rm&n's  report  on  that  Investiga- 
tion to  General  Arnold  said.  In  part,  that  the 
Air  Force  should  "create  new  facilities  •  •  • 
with  the  objective  of  developing  supersonic 
and  pllotless  aircraft.  The  center  for  super- 
sonic and  pllotless  aircraft  development 
should  be  equipped  with  adequate  wind  tun- 
nel facilities  to  attain  speeds  up  to  three 
t\mea  the  velocity  of  sound,  with  large 
enough  test  sections  to  accommodate  models 
of  reasonable  size.  Including  Jet  propiilsion 
units,  and  one  ultrasonic  wind  tunnel  for 
exploration  of  the  upper  frontier  of  the  su- 
personic speed  range.  Ample  faculties  for 
the  study  of  combustion  and  other  charac- 
teristics of  propulsion  systems  of  very  high 
altitudes  should  be  provided." 

The  Job  of  designing,  building,  and  operat- 
ing such  development  test  facilities  was  a 
large  order.  Nothing  of  such  magnitude  and 
scope  in  this  field  had  ever  been  conceived 
before.  Neverthless,  the  task  was  \inder- 
taken  and  today  we  have  the  Arnold  Engi- 
neering Development  Center.  Appropriately, 
the  Center  carries  the  name  of  the  man  di- 
rectly responsible  for  its  conception. 

Construction  on  the  Center  began  early 
in  1960.  The  first  test  laboratory  went  into 
operation  in  1963.  Since  that  time,  testing 
equipment  designed  to  speed  the  develop- 
ment of  rocket  engines;  turobjet,  ramjet,  and 
turboprop  engines,  and  aircraft,  missiles  and 
space  weapons,  has  been  continually  phased 
through  shakedown  and  calibration  into  op- 
eration. Many  of  these  new  testing  units 
have  been  connected  to  existing  plant  equip- 
ment, such  as  compressor  and  exhauster  sys- 
tems, cooling  water  lines  and  control  rooms, 
which  eliminated  the  costly  duplication  that 
would  have  otherwise  been  required.  In  ad- 
dition, new  principles,  new  equipment,  new 
materials  and  new  techniques  were  incor- 
porated Into  the  Center  whUe  It  was  being 
designed  and  buUt.  Moreover,  hundreds  of 
changes  have  since  gone  into  the  design,  con- 
struction and  operation  of  the  t\umels  and 
test  cells  in  order  to  keep  them  not  only 
abreast  of  current  requirements  but  pre- 
pared for  future  needs. 

SOCKCT    TEST    FACnJTT 

The  rocket  test  facility  1«  designed  for 
development  and  evaluation  testing  of  pro- 
pulsion systems  for  advanced  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, satellites,  and  space  vehicles.  These 
include  rocket  engines  as  well  as  ramjet, 
turbojet  and  turboprop  engines. 

Although  this  faculty,  originally  called  the 
engine  test  facility,  continues  to  test  ad- 
vanced alrbreathing  engines,  the  Nation's 
ballistic  missile,  aateUite,  and  space  pro- 
grams have  brought  about  a  shift  in  em- 
phasis in  this  laboratory  to  more  and  more 
rocket  testing.  This  is  a  significant  change 
in  the  original  role  aet  for  the  facility,  which 
was  designed  more  than  10  years  ago  only 
for  testing  the  air  breathers. 

Modifications  to  the  original  plant  and 
development  of  new  testing  equipment  and 
techniques  have  made  it  possible  to  test  both 
solid-  and  llquld-propellant  rocket  units  at 
conditions  simulating  flight  to  altitudes 
above  300.000  feet.  Rocket  engines  which 
can  be  tested  range  from  small  units  of  a 
few  hundred  pounds  thrust  to  large  full- 
scale  engines  in  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
pounds  of  thrust  class. 

A  new  aerospace  rocket  test  cell  provides 
an  altitude  simulation  capability  of  up  to 
350,000  feet  with  radiation  panels  for  orbital 


heat  flxix  simulation  and  full-scale  engine 
propulsion  tests. 

One  vertical  test  cell  now  in  operation 
accommodates  testing  of  fvUl-scale  rocket  en- 
gines generating  up  to  200,000  pounds  of 
thrust  at  simulated  altitudes  above  100,000 
feet  with  the  engine  Installed  In  the  ceU 
in  its  natural  upright  position. 

Another  vertical  rocket  test  cell  now  near- 
Ing  completion  wUl  be  capable  of  testing 
rocket  engines  with  thrust  ratings  up  to 
600,000  pounds.  Later,  modifications  can  be 
made  to  accommodate  engines  generating 
1,500,000  pounds  of  thrust.  This  test  cell, 
moet  of  which  is  underground,  required  ex- 
cavation of  a  hole  250  feet  deep  and  100  feet 
in  diameter. 

Still  another  test  cell  now  under  construc- 
tion wUl  be  capable  of  testing  solid  rocket 
motors  generating  up  to  200,000  pounds  of 
thrust  at  simulated  altitude  conditions  of 
more  than  120,000  feet. 

The  purpose  of  these  rocket  engine  tests 
is  to  obtain  such  Information  as  the  burn- 
ing characteristics  of  a  propellant,  the  pre- 
cise amount  of  thrust  an  engine  generates, 
and  the  durability  of  a  rocket  engine  nozzle 
case  and  associated  controls.  Thus,  Infor- 
mation of  this  nature  can  be  obtained  with- 
out the  costly  launch  of  a  complete  missile. 
At  the  same  time,  altitude  tests  In  these  cells 
can  reduce  considerably  the  time  element,  as 
well  as  the  number  of  launches,  required  In 
the  development  of  a  weapon  system. 

By  the  same  token,  tests  of  alrbreathing 
engines  can  help  cut  down  development  time 
and  the  number  of  flight  tests  required  for 
manned  aircraft  and  certain  t3rpe8  of  guided 
missiles.  These  tests  may  Involve  ccmplete 
flight-type  engines  or  they  may  Involve  heav- 
ier "boilerplate"  versions  of  an  engine  in 
which  Inlets,  compressors,  combustors,  noz- 
zles or  other  sections  can  be  installed  for 
experimental  investigations. 

During  test  of  an  alrbreathing  engine,  air 
that  has  been  conditioned  to  simulate  the 
desired  altitude  and  temperature  is  forced 
onto  the  teet  cell  at  the  velocity  which  per- 
mits running  the  engine  at  the  power  setting 
of  the  desired  mach  number. 

Testing  In  this  facility  is  not  limited  to 
new  and  untried  propulsion  systems.  From 
the  start,  development  tests  have  been  run 
on  a  number  of  alrbreathing  engines  and 
rocket  engines  which  power  operational  air- 
craft and  missiles  and  problems  encountered 
in  operation  have  been  solved  here. 

VON   KARICIn  CAS 

The  Von  KirmAn  Gas  Dynamics  Facility  Is 
named  in  honor  of  the  late  Dr.  Theodore  von 
K&rm&n  who  was  one  of  the  world's  foremost 
aerodynamlclsts  and  scientists. 

Dr.  von  KArm&n  was  bom  In  Budapest  in 
1881.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  North  Atlan- 
tic Treaty  Organization's  (NATO)  Advisory 
Group  for  Aeronautical  Research  and  De- 
velopment ( AGARD) ,  a  position  he  held  from 
the  time  the  group  was  formed,  on  his  rec- 
ommendation. In  1963. 

During  World  War  U,  he  was  Chairman 
of  the  Sclentlflc  Advisory  Group  of  the  U.S. 
Air  Force.  Later,  he  became  Chairman  Emer- 
itus of  the  Advisory  Group's  successor,  the 
Scientific  Advisory  Board.  He  also  served  as 
consultant  to  a  number  of  industrial  con- 
cerns and  to  the  Department  of  Defense,  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  as  well  as  the  Air  Force. 

As  Chairman  of  the  Sclentlflc  Advisory 
Group,  Dr.  von  K&rm&n  wrote  the  recom- 
mendation that  a  center,  wlilch  developed 
into  the  Arnold  Center  as  it  is  today,  be 
established.    He  died  May  7,  1963. 

DYNAMICS    rAClUTT 

The  Von  K&rm&n  Gas  Dynamics  Facility 
is  designed  for  the  aerodjrnamlc  testing — 
that  Is,  testing  of  the  effect  of  airflow  on 
shapes — of  aircraft,  missiles,  satellites,  space 
vehicles  and  their  components  at  highly- 
realistic  flight  conditions  ranging  from  Mach 
1.6  to  20  and  above.    There  are  eight  wind 


timnels  of  various  sizes  and  capabilities  in 
this  faculty. 

Two  are  Intermittent — or  blowdown — tun- 
nels. Air  for  these  tunnels  is  stored  in  a 
pressure  tank  from  which  it  flows  through 
the  test  section  into  a  vacuum  sphere.  The 
pressure  tank  is  720  feet  long.  It  htm  an 
Inside  diameter  of  3  feet.  Its  walls  are  4 
inches  thick.  The  vacuum  sphere  is  80  feet 
in  diameter. 

To  prepare  for  a  test  rim,  the  pressure 
tank  upstream  of  the  tunnels  is  filled  with 
compressed  air.  At  the  same  time,  air  Is 
pumped  out  of  the  vacuum  sphere  down- 
stream of  the  tunnels.  The  air  pressiure  in 
the  tank  la  up  to  4,000  pounds  per  sqviare 
Inch  and  the  sphere  can  be  evacuated  to 
about  one  three-hundredths  of  an  atmos- 
phere. 

When  the  test  run  Is  ready  to  be  made, 
valves  are  opened  at  either  end  of  the  tun- 
nel, thereby  producing  airflow  through  the 
12-inch  square  test  section  In  which  the 
model  is  Installed.  Controls  regulate  the 
pressxire  and  density  of  the  air  required  for 
the  specific  test.  Diiration  of  the  test, 
which  may  range  from  a  few  seconds  to  as 
long  as  15  minutes,  depends  upon  the  condi- 
tions required.  One  of  these  tunnels  op- 
erates in  the  mach  nimiber  range  from  1.5 
to  about  6,  the  other  from  6  to  8. 

Three  of  the  tunnels  in  the  Von  K&rm&n 
Facility  are  continuous-flow  tunnels.  Air 
supply  Is  from  a  nine-stage  compressor  sys- 
tem that  is  an  eighth  of  a  mile  long  and 
Is  driven  by  electric  motors  totaling  100,000 
horsepower.  Iliese  tunnels  run  for  hours 
at  a  time.     ThUM  the  term  "continuous  flow." 

One  continuous-flow  tunnel  has  a  test 
section  40  Inches  square,  the  other  two, 
60  inches  in  diameter.  They  can  therefore 
accommodate  models  much  larger  than  those 
used  in  the  blowdown  tvmnels.  The  mach 
niunber  range  In  the  first  of  these  tunnels 
is  1.6  to  6,  the  other  two  operate  at  mach 
8  and  10.  The  first  has  a  flexible  nozzle 
with  which  the  Mach  number  of  the  airflow 
can  be  changed  while  the  tunnel  Is  operat- 
ing. The  other  two  have  fixed  axlsymmetrtc 
nozzles. 

Aerodynamics  tests  at  mach  numbers  from 
15  to  20  are  made  in  the  electric-arc-driven, 
hyperveloclty  tunnels  of  the  hotshot  type, 
so  named  by  the  engineers  of  ARO,  Inc., 
who  developed  them  originally.  Hotshot  2 
has  a  60-inch-dlameter  test  section  whereas 
timnel  F  has  a  100-lnch-dlameter  test 
section. 

The  components  of  a  hotshot-type  tunnel 
are  a  generator,  an  electric  energy  storage 
unit,  an  arc  chamber,  a  nozzle,  a  test  section, 
and  a  diffuser  (vacuum  tank) .  I^e  opera- 
tion of  a  hotshot  tunnel  is  as  follows: 

First,  the  model  ia  Installed  in  the  test 
section.  Then  a  thin  metal  or  plastic  dia- 
phragm is  inserted  between  the  arc  chamber 
and  the  nozzle.  Next,  all  at  the  tunnel, 
except  the  arc  chamber,  is  evacuated  down 
to  near-vacuum  conditions.  Then  the  elec- 
tric storage  units  are  charged  with  energy. 
Hotshot  2  has  a  large  Induction  coll  with  a 
capacity  of  10  million  Joules,  while  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  tuimel  F  coil  is  100  million 
Joules. 

When  the  desired  level  of  the  charge  in  the 
storage  unit  has  been  reached,  an  arc  Is  ini- 
tiated In  the  arc  chamber.  The  resultant 
discharge  raises  the  temperature  and  pres- 
sure of  the  gas  (air  or  nitrogen)  In  the 
chamber  to  as  much  as  8000*  F.  and  20.000 
pounds  per  square  inch.  The  diaphragm 
bursts  and  the  air  flows  through  the  nozzle 
into  the  test  section,  over  the  model  and  into 
the  vacuum  tank. 

While  the  test  runs  in  the  hotshot  tunnels 
are  relatively  short — one-twentieth  of  a  sec- 
ond at  most — special  instrumentation  de- 
veloped by  ARO,  Inc.,  permits  recording  of 
the  necessary  data.  In  addition,  tlie  flow 
over  the  model  is  recorded  with  high-speed 
motion  picture  and  still  cameras.    The  film 
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Is  exposed  at  thoiuands  of  frames  per  second, 
as  compared  to  a  speed  of  24  frames  per 
Moond  used  In  standard  commercial  movie 
cameras. 

In  another  approach  to  model  testing  at 
hyjservelocltles,  experimental  work  Is  being 
conducted  In  the  hyperballlstlc  range  field. 
The  model  In  this  case  can  be  equipped  with 
telemetry  equipment.  It  is  fired  In  free 
flight  down  a  closed  range  at  velocities  of 
thousands  of  feet  per  second.  Instead  of 
having  the  airflow  pass  over  a  stationary 
model  as  In  conventional  wind  tunnels. 
The  telemetry  equipment  In  the  model  trans- 
mits to  receivers  outside  the  range  the  tem- 
peratures and  pressures  acting  on  the  model 
during  Its  flight.  Two  prototjrpe  ranges  are 
currently  being  used  In  this  work  and  a 
1.000-foot-long,  large-scale  range  Is  going 
through  shakedown  and  calibration.  Simple 
models  have  been  laimched  at  satellite  ve- 
locity (18.000  miles  per  hour)  from  VKF 
tw^-stage.  light  gas  guns. 

Another  VKF  test  unit  Is  a  prototype,  low- 
density,  hyperveloclty.  continuous  flow  wind 
tunnel.  Its  purpose  Is  to  provide  simulation 
of  aerodynamic  conditions  encoxintered  by 
spacecraft  at  altitudes  on  the  order  of  200.000 
to  300.000  feet  and  to  help  decide  the  most 
critical  features  of  advanced  test  facilities. 
Rarefied  atmospheres  of  certain  other  planets 
also  may  be  simulated. 

The  present  tunnel  uses  a  continuous 
plasma  torch  which  heats  any  of  a  variety 
of  gases  to  the  order  of  4.000  to  10.000°  F. 
In  a  typical  case,  nitrogen  gas  is  being  heated 
to  8.000*  F..  then  expanded  through  a  cooled 
hypersonic  nozzle,  to  a  mach  number  near 
10,  where  the  model  Is  mounted.  Equivalent 
density  altitude  In  the  test  section  Is  almost 
60  miles.  Models  glow  cherry-red  with  heat 
despite  conduction  and  radiation  cooling. 

Still  another  field  of  study  In  this  facility 
is  the  damage  that  could  be  caused  by  col- 
lision of  a  space  vehicle  and  minute  particles 
of  natural  ot  man-made  apace  debris. 

Two  hyperveloclty  Impact  ranges  are  al- 
ready In  use  for  this  purpKwe  and  a  third, 
largo*  and  more  versatile  range  Is  scheduled 
to  go  Into  operation  soon. 

Plates  of  metal  such  as  aliunlniun  or  cop- 
per, which  could  be  used  for  the  outer  skin 
of  spac«  vehicles,  are  used  as  targets. 
Launchers,  specifically  designed  for  the  pur- 
pose, propel  BB-slzed  pellets  of  various  ma- 
terials down  the  ranges  at  velocities  of  thou- 
sands ot  feet  per  second. 

Special  cameras  and  electronic  timing 
equipment  enable  technicians  to  determine 
the  exact  speed  of  the  pellet  at  Impact.  An- 
other special  camera,  capable  of  taking  pic- 
tures at  1,400.000  frames  per  second,  provides 
a  graphic  record  of  significant  crater  forma- 
tion as  the  Uny  projectile  slams  Into  the 
target. 

PBOPT7LSION   WIND   TUNNZL 

The  propulsion  wind  tunnel  Is  designed  to 
test  large-scale  model  and.  In  some  cases, 
full-scale  aircraft,  missiles,  sateUltes,  and 
space  vehicles,  and  the  propulsion  systems 
for  them  In  the  mach  number  range  from 
0.6  to  about  4.  In  addition,  a  propulsion 
system  can  be  mounted  for  testing  In  Its 
nacelle,  pod,  wing  section  or  body  of  the  air- 
craft, missile,  satellite,  or  space  vehicle  Just 
as  It  would  be  mounted  In  actual  flight. 

Altitude  conditions  ranging  from  sea  level 
to  well  above  100,000  feet  can  be  simulated  In 
the  propulsion  wind  tunnel. 

The  propulsion  wind  tunnel,  as  a  faculty, 
has  two  16-foot  wind  tunnels — the  transonic 
circuit  and  the  supersonic  clrcxilt — and  1- 
foot  model  tunnels  of  each.  The  transonic 
circuit  operates  In  the  mach  niunber  range 
from  0.5  to  about  1.6  and  the  supersonic  cir- 
cuit operates  from  mach  1.5  to  about  4.  In 
overaU  design  they  are  basically  the  same. 

The  two  large  wind  tunnels  have  remov- 
able, interchangeable  test  sections,  which 
are  an  Integral  part  of  the  tunnel  when  in 
place.     Each  circuit  has  lU  own  compressor 


Both    are   driven   by   the   same   sjrstem    of 

motors. 

With  the  Interchangeable  test  sections, 
preparations  for  one  test  may  be  made  at  the 
same  time  another  Is  being  run  in  the  tun- 
nel. Thus,  tunnel  shutdown  time  between 
tests  Is  shortened  considerably.  The  com- 
mon  motor  drive  system  permits  operation 
of  both  tunnels  simultaneously,  under  cer- 
tain conditions.  For  peak  operation  of 
either  tunnel,  however,  the  entire  motor 
drive  system  Is  connected  to  the  compressor 
in  the  one  tunnel. 

Alrfiow,  which  reaches  velocities  between 
100  and  200  miles  an  hour  In  the  ducting 
both  upstream  and  downstream  of  the  test 
section,  Is  guided  smoothly  around  the  cor- 
ners of  the  tunnel  by  giant  turning  vanes 
that  resemble  oversize,  vertical  Venetian 
blinds. 

The  air  in  the  transonic  circuit,  which  has 
been  heated  by  friction  and  compression, 
also  passes  through  a  bank  of  water-cooled 
baflles  before  It  goes  Into  a  stilling  chamber 
and  thence  through  a  fiezlble  nozzle,  which 
regulates  the  velocity  to  the  desired  Mach 
number.  Into  the  test  section. 

The  test  section  Itself  has  perforated  walls 
in  the  Transonic  Circuit.  That  is,  the  walls, 
the  fioor  and  the  celling  have  thousands  of 
holes  in  them.  And  it  Is  surrounded  by  a 
plenum  chamber.  This  arrangement  pre- 
vents Shockwaves,  Inherent  to  sonic  and 
supersonic  flight,  from  reflecting  off  the  walls 
back  onto  the  model.  Some  of  the  air  flows 
through  the  holes  In  the  walls  into  the 
plenum  chamber  and  Is  run  back  into  the 
circuit  downstream  of  the  test  section. 

Since  these  two  tunnels  are  closed  cir- 
cuits, a  scavenging  system  was  devised  and 
Installed  to  remove  exhaust  gases  from  the 
tunnel  air  when  operating  propulsion  sys- 
tems are  tested.  The  scoop  for  this  system 
is  located  directly  behind  the  nozzle  of  the 
propulsion  xmit  being  tested.  The  scoop 
leads  into  ducting  which,  in  turn,  leads  to 
the  exhausters  in  the  rocket  test  facility. 
The  exhausters  suck  the  exhaust  gases  out 
of  the  propulsion  wind  tunnel  and  through 
a  cleaner  before  they  are  forced  Into  the 
atmosphere.  At  the  same  time  dry,  uncon- 
tamlnated  air  Is  fed  back  into  the  circuit 
through  a  large  slUca-gel  drier  in  the  same 
quantities  removed  by  the  scavenging  system. 

The  flexible  nozzles  in  these  tunnels  con- 
trol only  the  velocity  of  the  airflow  through 
the  test  section.  These  txinnels  have  mov- 
able stings  or  supports  on  which  the  test 
objects  are  mounted.  To  simulate  diving 
and  climbing  the  sting  Is  manipulated  so 
that  the  test  object  Itself  Is  rolled  or  tilted 
up  and  down. 

Just  as  tests  are  now  run  on  models  in 
these  test  sections,  so  were  tests  run  on 
models  of  the  test  sections  themselves  before 
construction  began  on  the  actual  tunnels. 
Moreover,  these  two  model  tunnels — the 
transonic  model  tunnel  and  the  supersonic 
model  tunnel — are  being  used  today  to  run 
tests  on  small-scale  models  of  aircraft,  mis- 
siles, and  space  weapons.  The  smaller,  pro- 
totype tunnels  have  test  sections  1  foot 
square. 

AEBOSPACE  ENVIRONMENTAL   FACILITY 

The  Aerospace  Environmental  Facility  was 
established  In  late  1962  in  preparation  fOT 
testing  full-scale  satellite  and  space  vehicles 
imder  simulated  conditions  of  their  opera- 
tional environment  for  continuoxis  periods  of 
as  long  as  a  year. 

While  the  main  test  unit  of  this  facility  Is 
still  under  construction,  various  systems, 
Instrumentation,  and  techniques  to  be  ap- 
plied In  the  operation  of  this  unit  are  being 
developed  and  tested  In  several  smaller  aero- 
space simulation  chambers. 

Designated  the  Mark  I  Aerospace  Environ- 
mental Chamber,  it  will  have  a  test  area  35 
feet  In  diameter  and  65  feet  high.  It  will 
provide  the  simulated  conditions  for  ground 
testing  satellite  and  space  vehicles  during 


their  trajectory  from  the  launch  pad  to  alti- 
tudes of  200  to  300  miles. 

The  chamber  will  be  capable  of  simulating 
real  time  altitude  trajectory  conditions  from 
sea  level  to  15  miles  altitude,  one  of  the 
critical  phases  of  a  launching,  in  82  seconds. 

To  create  these  conditions,  the  chamber 
will  be  equipped  with  vacuum  pumping  and 
cryogenic  systems  to  simulate  the  low  pres- 
siues  and  temperatures  of  space.  Another 
system  will  simulate  the  sun's  radiance  to 
which  an  orbiting  vehicle  is  exposed  and  an 
energy  source  will  be  Installed  to  simulate 
the  earth  radiance  and  albedo,  or  earth  reflec- 
tion, as  seen  by  a  vehicle  orbiting  the  earth. 
In  addition,  the  chamber  will  be  equipped 
with  shakers  to  simulate  the  vibrations  to 
which  the  vehicle  Is  subjected  while  Its 
rocket  motors  are  operating  and  special  han- 
dling equipment  will  simulate  the  pitch  and 
roll  conditions  of  orbit  and  space  flight. 

The  types  of  Information  that  will  be  ob- 
tained in  the  Mark  I  chamber  Include: 

Performance  and  reliability  of  entire  vehi- 
cles and  their  components. 

The  effects  that  various  space  phenomena, 
such  as  evaporation  of  materials,  have  on 
vehicles  and  their  components. 

Temperature  distribution  over  the  entire 
vehicle  and  its  components. 

The  function  of  electrical  equipment  in  a 
complete  vehicle. 

The  vibrational  characteristics  Imparted  to 
a  vehicle  in  the  absence  of  aerodynamic 
damping. 

And  the  effects  of  aerospace  environments 
on  lubricants  and  other  materials. 

The  Information  that  will  be  obtained  in 
test  programs  In  the  Mark  I  chamber  will 
result  in  a  considerable  reduction  in  the 
time,  expense,  and  risk  required  to  place  a 
satellite  in  orbit  or  a  space  vehicle  on  Its 
flight  path. 

PSOJKCTS 

These  are  some  of  the  programs  for  the 
Army,  the  Navy,  and  the  National  Aeronau- 
tics and  Space  Administration,  as  well  as  the 
Air  Force,  which  were  supported  by  extensive 
simulated  high  altitude,  high  speed  tests  at 
the  Arnold  Center:  Agena,  Atlas,  Polaris, 
XB-70,  X-15,  Surveyor,  Bullpup,  Syncom. 
Asset.  Mercury,  Nlke-Zeus,  TFX.  X-20.  Titan 
I.  n.  and  m,  Saturn,  Pershing,  Apollo,  Gemi- 
ni. Sergeant,  Mlnuteman,  Discoverer,  Scout, 
Ranger.  Thorad. 

Certain  aspects  of  wind  tunnel  and  pro- 
pulsion system  test  cell  work  are  common  to 
all  four  major  laboratories  at  the  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center.  Among 
them  are: 

CONTROL  AND  OBSERVATION 

Control  of  the  test  object  and  all  simu- 
lated flight  conditions  that  are  not  preset 
In  each  of  the  wind  tunnels  amd  test  cells  is 
from  a  control  room  remote  from  the  test 
sections  or  cells.  In  some  cases,  safety  Is  a 
factor  in  this  remote  control. 

When  engines  are  undergoing  test,  wheth- 
er In  the  propulsion  wind  tunnel  or  the 
Rocket  Test  Facility,  power  setting  is  con- 
trolled from  the  control  room  by  an  engineer 
or  technician  with  a  throttle  similar  to  an 
airplane  throttle.  This  Is  also  true  In  the 
case  of  throttleable  rocket  engines.  Angle 
of  attack,  airflow  velocity,  temperature  and 
pressure  are  also  controlled  from  the  con- 
trol room  when  not  preset.  The  plenum 
evacuation  and  scavenging  systems  of  the 
propulsion  wind  tunnel  are  also  controlled 
from  this  remote  point. 

Observation  of  the  object  undergoing  test 
can  be  covered  by  standard  or  high-speed 
motion  picture  and  automatic  still  cameras 
mountel  in  the  test  sections  or  cells.  In 
addition,  closed  circuit  television  Is  lued  to 
monitor  the  tests. 

INSTRUMENTATION 

Hundreds  of  standard  temperature  and 
pressure-sensing  devices  are  attached  to  the 
engines  or  models  to  obtain  the  data  during 
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simulated  flight  t«*ts  in  the  wind  tunnels 
and  propulsion  system  test  ceUs. 

In  the  Hotshot  tunnels,  however,  the  na- 
ture of  the  tests  and  their  relatively  short 
duration  demand  special  Instrumentation. 
It  must  be  small,  yet  It  must  respond  in- 
stantaneously and  It  must  be  accurate. 
Such  Instrumentation  was  conceived  and 
fabricated  by  ARO,  Inc.,  technicians  and 
has  been  acclaimed  as  a  major  engineering 
accomplishment. 

Additional  complications  produced  by  the 
tremendous  acceleration  forces  which  act  on 
hyperbalUstlc  range  models  and  the  telem- 
etry equipment  they  carry  are  being  over- 
come in  work  in  the  pilot  ranges.  Models 
and  transmitters  have  withstood  up  to  200,- 
000  G's — a  force  working  against  them  that 
is  equal  to  200,000  times  their  own  weight. 

DATA  RECORntNC  AND  REDUCTION 

Every  Instrument  Installed  In  a  test  object, 
whether  It  Is  a  rocket  engine  or  an  aero- 
dynamic shape.  Is  connected  or  tuned  to 
automatic  data  recording  equipment  outside 
the  test  imlt.  The  data  are  then  fed  from 
this  equipment  to  automatic  data  reduction 
equipment — or  "electronic  brains" — and  the 
engineers  and  technicians  on  the  test  have 
precise  data  available  to  them  only  seconds 
after  a  test  point  has  been  run. 

One  advantage  In  this  system  Is  that  the 
engineers  and  technicians  running  the  test 
in  many  cases  can  make  changes.  If  desired, 
while  the  test  run  continues.  Another  Is  the 
tremendous  reduction  In  the  lag  between  the 
end  of  the  test  run  and  the  time  finished  data 
are  available,  which  sometimes  took  weeks 
or  months  using  the  old  manual  and  semi- 
automatic data  reduction  methods. 

ONLY  THE  BEGINNING 

But  even  after  the  data  are  reduced  and 
the  test  reports  written  the  Job  isn't  finished. 
It  is,  in  fact,  only  the  beginning.  Not  until 
the  Information  contained  in  the  report 
is  applied — to  make  the  Nation's  aerial  and 
space  weapons  second  to  none— can  the  Job 
be  considered  complete. 

"I  am  keenly  aware  of  the  tremendous  re- 
sponsibility the  Air  Force  currently  has  In 
using  nearly  25  cents  of  each  Federal  tax 
dollar  •  •  •  The  Air  Force  must  spend  this 
money  so  that  the  country  receives  the 
maximum  amount  of  defense  for  it  *  *  * 
After  seeing  some  of  the  work  at  the  Arnold 
Center,  I  know  of  no  other  installation  in 
the  Air  Force  whiere  our  money  Is  being 
spent  with  greater  effect." 

BUCENE  M.  ZUCKERT, 

Secretary  of  the  Air  Force. 
"One  of  our  Nation's  most  Important  aero- 
space research  centers  •  •  •  with  capabilities 
unmatched  anyplace  In  the  free  world  •  •  • 
Its  environmental  laboratories  offers  us  price- 
less assistance  in  developing  present  and  fu- 
ture aerospace  systems." 

Gen.  Thomas  D.  White, 
Former  USAF  Chief  of  Staff. 
"Modern  facilities  such  as  these  are  one 
of  the  most  valuable  assets  we  have  to  na- 
tional progress  in  aerospace  technology." 
Obn.  B.  a.  Schrixvxr, 

Commander,  AFSC. 

TENNESSEE   SPACE    INSTITUTE 

The  Tennessee  Space  Institute,  which  will 
be  operated  by  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
is  scheduled  to  open  formally  In  September 
of  1964. 

The  institute  will  be  built  on  a  400-acre 
site  on  the  shores  of  Woods  Reservoir  only 
a  few  miles  from  Arnold  Center.  It  will  be 
fully  accredited  and  will  provide  graduate 
study  in  engineering  and  science  leading  to 
the  degrees  of  master  of  science  and  doctor  of 
philosophy. 

Establishment  of  the  Institute  came  about 
as  the  result  of  the  Joint  efforts  of  ARO,  Inc., 
contract  operator  of  the  center;  the  U.S.  Air 
Force  and  the  University  of  Tennessee.  The 
Air  Force  donated  the  land  and  the  State 


appropriated  $1.25  million  for  construction 
of  the  initial  buildings. 

Students  and  faculty  will  have  access  to 
many  of  the  laboratories,  as  well  as  the  engi- 
neering and  scientific  staff,  at  the  $340  mil- 
lion center,  which  gives  the  institute  promise 
of  becoming  one  of  the  world's  leading  In- 
stitutions for  advanced  study  and  research 
In  aerospace  technology. 

The  curriculum  will  provide  course  work 
In  space  vehicle  design,  propulsion,  gas  dy- 
namics, and  space  environmental  problems. 
The  initial  faculty  will  consist  of  about  a 
dozen  professors. 

A  recent  article  by  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Shrlever,  "The  Flaw  In  the  Military 
Space  Program,"  is  worthy  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  public.  He 
discusses  the  technical  fallacies  for  to- 
morrow's space  power: 

The  Flaw  in  the  Militart  Space  Program 

(By  Gen.  Bernard  A.  Schrlever,  ccmmander. 

Air  Force  Systems  Command) 

(Note. — U.S.  Air  Force's  Gen.  Bernard  A. 
Schrlever,  APSC's  52-year-old  commander.  Is 
a  graduate  of  Texas  A.  &  M.  and  entered  on 
active  duty  In  July  1932.  After  a  brief  break 
In  service,  he  returned  to  uniform  In  1938 
and  has  been  on  the  rise  ever  since.  Con- 
sidered one  of  the  Air  Force's  most  knowl- 
edgeable men,  Schrlever  was  named  AFSC's 
first  commanding  officer  when  the  command 
was  created  In  1961,  and  received  his  fourth 
star  shortly  thereafter.) 

A  change  In  attitude  Is  urgently  needed 
because  long  leadtlmes,  required  for  con- 
struction, must  be  clearly  recognized  when 
considering. 

The  United  States  is  engaged  In  a  techno- 
logical race  with  the  Soviet  Union.  The  ob- 
vious intention  of  the  Soviets  is  to  achieve 
decisive  superiority  in  military  technology. 

Their  leaders  have  proclaimed  this  goal 
repeatedly  and  they  appear  to  be  channeling 
their  national  resources  effectively  toward 
this  objective.  A  number  of  their  achieve- 
ments In  space  flight  not  only  show  consider- 
able technical  ability  but  also  manifest  a 
definite  potential  for  future  military  appli- 
cations. 

In  the  face  of  this  technological  challenge, 
adequate  long-range  planning  for  national 
security  must  take  Into  account  the  techni- 
cal facilities  that  will  be  needed  to  develop 
tomorrow's  spacepower.  This  is  a  matter  of 
real  urgency,  because  advanced  laboratories, 
wind  tunnels,  environmental  chambers, 
ranges,  and  associated  equipment  are  Items 
with  extremely  long  leadtlmes. 

Today's  weapon  systems,  it  should  be  re- 
membered, have  been  developed  In  facilities 
that  were  conceived  In  the  1940's  and  built 
In  the  1950's.  At  that  time,  they  were  re- 
garded as  very  advanced.  They  Involved 
some  technical  risk  and  could  not  be  Justi- 
fied on  the  basis  of  systems  of  that  day. 
However,  these  same  facilities  have  been 
Indispensable  to  the  development  of  weapon 
systems  in  our  Inventory  today — systems 
which  were  neither  approved  nor  funded  at 
the  time  the  facilltlee  were  designed. 

For  example,  the  engineering  test  cells  at 
the  Air  Force  Arnold  Engineering  Develop- 
ment Center  (AEE>C),  Tenn.,  were  designed 
In  1944-45  to  test  air-breathing  propulsion 
systems.  Today,  three  of  the  seven  cells  are 
vised  exclusively  to  test  rocket  motors — 
which  were  not  even  part  of  a  U.S.  weapon 
system  at  the  time  the  cells  were  conceived. 

It  took  over  4  years  of  review  by  a  number 
of  agencies  before  the  test  cells  were  finally 
approved,  authorized,  and  funded.  The  first 
cell  was  partially  operational  In  1953,  but  the 
total  complement  did  not  become  totally 
operational  until  1957 — 12  years  after  initial 
steps  had  been  taken  for  their  acquisition. 

Had  it  not  been  for  the  fc»^ard-looking 
efforts  of  Dr.  Theodore  von  K4rm4n,  and  his 
scientific  associates,  as  well  as  the  foresight 


of  those  who  approved  construction  of  theae 
test  cells,  they  would  not  have  been  available 
even  then  to  support  the  Nation's  space 
efforts. 

Since  1958,  these  Air  Force  facilities  have 
supported  nearly  every  major  missile  and 
space  program,  including  U5.  Air  Force's 
Atlas,  Titan,  and  Mlnuteman;  Army's  Per- 
shing and  Nike;  Navy's  Polaris;  and  NASA's 
Mercury  and  Apollo  manned  space  flight 
programs. 

TESTING    INDISPENSABLE 

They  have  been  indispensable  to  Instru- 
mented tests,  designed  to  investigate  the 
causes  of  malfvmctlons,  and  have  repeatedly 
revealed  problems  not  predicted  by  thecH^t- 
Ical  studies  or  by  sea-level  testing.  They 
have  found  design  deflciencles  which  were 
not  revealed  by  telemetry  data. 

In  many  cases,  this  testing  obUlned  dato 
which  could  not  have  been  obtained  in  any 
other  way.  In  every  case,  simulated  tests 
proved  to  be  slgnlflcantly  cheaper  than  flight 
tests. 

Vast  quantities  of  new  data,  as  well  as 
dramatic  savings  In  time  and  money,  have 
resulted  from  the  use  of  flight  simxilation 
facilities.  Testing  in  a  controlled  environ- 
ment has  repeatedly  proved  more  effective 
and  less  costly  than  testing  by  trial  and  error 
from  the  launch  pad.  Controlled  tests  have 
been  invaluable  in  acciirately  pinpointing 
the  causes  of  malfunctions  In  flights. 

For  example,  when  an  advanced  ICBM 
failed  at  Cape  Canaveral,  films  of  the  launch 
indicated  the  failure  originated  in  the  ve- 
hicle's base,  but  telemetry  data  failed  to 
show  the  catise  of  the  failure.  A  scale  model 
of  the  missile  was  constructed  and  placed 
in  an  altitude  test  cell  at  AEDC. 

When  that  model  was  subjected  to  the 
same  conditions  at  which  failure  had  oc- 
curred, it  was  determined,  through  extensive 
instrumentation,  that  the  launch-pad  fail- 
ure had  been  caused  by  hot  exhaust  gases, 
recirculating  in  the  base  of  the  missile.  This 
same  problem  was  found  to  be  common  to 
several  advanced  missile  and  booster  sys- 
tems, all  of  which  have  since  received  tests 
in  the  Arnold  facilities. 

By  enabling  research  personnel  to  repro- 
duce the  extremely  hostile  flight  environ- 
ment of  the  upper  atmosphere,  the  altitude 
chambers  at  Arnold  have  helped  solve  a 
number  of  such  puzzling  problems. 

In  one  typical  instance,  the  Arnold  facili- 
ties were  used  to  find  out  why  a  rocket  motor 
had  failed  in  orbit,  in  spite  of  a  perfect 
test  record  at  sea-level  conditions.  When  the 
motor  was  tested  under  simiilated  conditions 
of  actual  flight,  the  causes  of  fallxire  were 
readily  determined  and  the  necessary 
changes  were  made. 

Similarly,  the  altitude  chambers  have  been 
used  to  .test  new  materials  for  rocket  nozzles 
and  to  Investigate  the  causes  of  failure  in 
recovery  parachutes  at  extremely  high  alti- 
tudes. 

One  of  the  factors  in  the  success  of  the 
X-15  program  Is  the  extensive  preliminary 
testing  under  conditions  simulating  those 
of  actual  flight.  Wind  tunnel  tests  of  the 
X-15  conflguratlon  Involved  the  simulation 
of  more  than  500  different  reentry  condi- 
tions and  resulted  In  the  accumulation  of 
more  than  2  million  data  points.  A  number 
of  design  changes,  necessary  to  assure  safe 
reentry,  resulted  from  these  teste. 

FACILrriES    ARE   BROAD 

The  test  cells  at  Arnold  are  only  a  portion 
of  the  facilities  used  by  the  Air  Force  for 
the  development,  testing,  and  evaluation  of 
new  systems. 

The  Central  Inertial  Guidance  Test  Fa- 
cility at  Hollcnnan  Air  Force  Base,  N.  Mex., 
performs  invaluable  work  in  the  testing  of 
guidance  systems.  It  was  here  that  the 
Mlnuteman  sled-test  program  was  con- 
ducted. In  the  course  of  the  project,  three 
specific   defects    were    discovered — any    one 
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of  which  could  hav*  cftuaed  the  losa  of  a 
znlnlle.  NecMsary  corrections  were  made 
and  the  guidance  system  worked  perfectly 
whan  the  first  Minutenaan  was  Ored  at  the 
cape. 

Devalopment  of  the  Central  Inertlal  Ouid- 
anca  Taat  Facility  polnta  up  one  of  the  chief 
probleaia  In  conatructUix  naw  research  facili- 
ties— that  of  providing  Instrumentation  of 
sufficient  accuracy  to  gage  the  equipment 
being  tested.  This  is  a  continuing  problem 
as  weapon  B3r8tems  Increase  In  precision  and 
reliability.  The  measttrlng  and  evaluating 
devices  must  always  be  more  prectoe  and  more 
reliable. 

It  should  be  evident  that  modem,  up-to- 
date  research  facilities  are  essential  to  the 
continuing  progress  of  military  technology. 
These  are  the  Items  with  the  longest  lead- 
times  of  any  element  in  the  systnn's  acquisi- 
tion cycle. 

Acquisition  of  a  compcuiitively  simple  fa- 
cility must  start  about  4  years  before  the 
facility  Is  required.  A  complicated,  state- 
of-the-art  facility,  such  as  an  advanced  wind 
tunnel  or  environmental  chamber,  may  re- 
quire a  lead  time  of  as  long  as  8  years.  A  new 
item  In  the  military  construction  program 
often  requires  more  than  3*4  yecuv  between 
its  initiation  and  the  receipt  of  funding 
which  permits  negotiating  for  a  constmc- 
tlon  otmtract. 

The  long  leadtlme  for  acquiring  technical 
facilities  becomes  a  major  pacing  factor  In 
the  timely  acquisition  of  weapon  systems. 
New  technical  facilities  must  be  conceived  on 
the  basis  of  projecting  the  state-of-the-art 
to  anticipate  scientific  requirements. 

Therefore,  they  must  precede  the  approval 
and  funding  of  new  systems.  If  facility  de- 
velopment is  delayed  until  the  emergence  of 
an  approved  and  funded  system  that  specifi- 
cally requires  it.  the  faculty  cannot  be  ready 
by  the  time  the  system  requires  its  services. 
In  order  to  assist  in  preventing  repeated 
flight  test  failures  and  In  developing  design 
parameters,  the  facility  must  be  ready  when 
the  system  enters  the  development  phase. 

To  meet  Its  responsibilities  for  the  rapid 
advancement  of  technology  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  aerospace  systems,  the  Air  Force 
urgently  needs  new  technical  facilities  to 
support  research,  development,  test,  and 
evaluation  mieslons.  In  order  to  Insure  the 
timely  acquisition  of  these  new  facilities, 
more  effective  procedures  must  be  followed. 

UB.  Air  Force  has  taken  several  specific 
steps  to  Improve  its  procedures  for  facilities 
acquisition.  Recently,  the  850- A  program 
area  was  established  to  perform  resources 
planning  studies  and  analyses. 

Work  in  ttils  area  includes  generalized 
studies  to  determine  facilities  requirements 
and  requirements  trends;  anal3rsis  of  alter- 
nate methods  of  expanding  and  modernizing 
technical  facilities;  and  identification  and 
validation  of  future  facility  requirements. 

MOaX  AaZ  NXEOKD 

Many  of  today's  research  and  develop- 
ment technical  facilities  are,  themselves, 
actually  products  of  research— -and  more  of 
them  will  be  so  in  the  future. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact  and  In  order  to 
alleviate  the  difficulties  encountered  in  estab- 
UslLing  design  criteria,  cost,  feasibility,  and 
other  specifications  as  required,  the  Air  Force 
has  estabUahed  program  area  850-E,  "Design 
criteria  for  R.  &  D.  facilities."  Work  in  this 
area  is  a  natural  follow-on  to  work  In  the 
880-A  program  area  and  Includes  all  research, 
present  and  future,  that  contributes  directly 
to  or  supports  the  design  criteria  of  a  planned 
R.  &  D.  technical  facUlty. 

Facility  acquisition  procedures  have  also 
been  Improved  by  the  fact  that,  beginning 
with  the  fiscal  year  1984  budget  submission, 
technical  facilities  are  treated  separately 
from  other  construction  Items. 

Furpose  of  these  Improvements  Is  to  in- 
sure that  requests  for  new  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  will  be  adequately  sup- 


ported by  feasibility  and  cost  data.  But,  In 
addition  to  these  changes  in  procedures 
which  have  already  been  Implemented,  a 
change  in  attitude  la  urgently  needed. 

To  begin  with,  the  long  leadtlme  required 
for  technical  facilities  must  be  clearly  rec- 
ognized and  approval  procedures  should  take 
cognizance  of  this  factor.  Efforts  must  be 
made  to  achieve  drastic  reduction  In  lead- 
time — particularly  In  the  long,  drawn-out 
approval  phase. 

Secondly,  the  Justification  of  facilities 
should  be  based  on  technical  feasibility  and 
design  criteria  rather  than  on  detailed  de- 
sign drawings  and  specifications.  The  de- 
sign and  scope  of  the  new  facilities  should 
be  flexible  enough  to  permit  changes  during 
the  acquUiUon  cycle  to  take  advantage  of 
new  knowledge  and  to  adapt  to  changing  re- 
quirements and  applications. 

Finally,  the  Importance  of  economy  must 
be  considered  in  Justifying  new  test  facilities. 
Where  adequate  environmental  test  facil- 
ities are  not  in  existence,  new  systems  have 
to  be  tested  In  actual  flight. 

This  can  be  a  very  costly  procedure,  since 
every  falhire  Is  likely  to  involve  either  the 
destruction  of  the  system  or  very  serious 
damage  to  It.  Where  potential  failures  can 
be  identified  by  simulated  filght  tests,  con- 
siderable savings  are  possible. 

A  recognized  element  of  risk  Is  Involved 
in  acquiring  new  facilities,  as  there  Is  In  any 
urgent  military  program.  But.  the  need  for 
technical  facilities  more  than  Justifies  the 
risk  Involved,  In  view  of  the  alternatives. 
A  decisive  Soviet  lead  in  space  technology 
and  military  spacepower  would  be  disastrous 
for  the  free  world.  The  United  States  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  requirements  of  tech- 
nological progress. 

The  need  for  Improved  research  and  de- 
velopment facilities  has  been  stated  at  the 
highest  Department  of  Defense  levels.  In  his 
memorandum  on  In-house  laboratories,  dated 
October  14.  1961.  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
S.  McNamara  stated:  "The  Department  of 
Defense  must  Insure  that  these  laboratorlee. 
which  constitute  one  of  our  greatest  assets, 
are  properly  supported  and  utilized." 

Several  days  later.  Dr.  Harold  Brown.  Di- 
rector of  Defense  Research  and  Engineering, 
noted  four  factors  that  affect  the  acquisition 
and  retention  of  leading  scientists  and  engi- 
neers— salary,  organlxatlon.  working  environ- 
ment, and  physical  environment. 

Since  the  fall  of  1961,  a  major  effort  has 
been  made  to  upgrade  In-house  competence. 
and  a  number  of  Improvements  have  resulted. 
Public  Law  87-793.  passed  by  the  Ckjngress  on 
October  11.  1962.  reformed  the  Ptderal  salary 
structure  and  Incorporated  the  principle  that 
these  salaries  should  be  comparable  with 
those  In  private  enterprise  iSt  the  same  level 
of  work. 

Formation  of  the  Research  and  Technology 
Division  of  the  Air  Force  Systems  CommEind. 
on  July  26.  1963.  was  another  of  these  im- 
provements. This  step  was  designed  to  Im- 
prove management  procedures  for  XSB.  Air 
Force  laboratories  and  create  a  more  chal- 
lenging and  stimulating  working  environ- 
ment. 

But,  the  problem  of  Improving  the  phys- 
ical environment  still  remains  to  be  solved. 
As  Secretary  Brown  has  pointed  out:  "The 
quality  of  the  physical  plant  Is  very  often 
viewed  as  a  basic  method  for  expression  of 
the  relative  value  which  central  manage- 
ment places  upon  the  local  laboratory's  col- 
lective efforts.  In  many  cases,  the  Defense 
laboratories  are  lagging  behind  Government- 
supported  iiKlustrlal  or  university  stand- 
ards." 

In  spite  of  this  recognition  of  the  problem, 
the  Air  Force  has  not  yet  been  able  to  secure 
the  modem  laboratory  facilities  It  requires 
to  attract  and  stimulate  the  efforts  (rf  the 
highest  caliber  technical  people. 

It  is  not  enough  to  give  a  scientist  pay  and 
recognition.     He  also  needs  the  tools  with 


which  to  work — and  this  means  research  and 
development  facilities,  advanced  enough  to 
support  investigations  on  the  frontiers  of 
knowledge.  The  upgrading  of  in-house 
competence,  in  the  final  analysis  wtt*'-tJS7 
heavily  dependent  on  the  provision  of  ada^ 
quate  working  facilities  for  In-house  scien- 
tists and  engineers. 

It  Is  clear  that  Air  Force  capabilities,  dur- 
ing the  next  6  to  10  years,  are  Inextricably 
tied  to  decisions  made  on  research,  develop- 
ment and  test  facilities  today.  These  deci- 
sions, in  large  measure,  will  determine  the 
ability  of  the  Air  Force  to  continue  to  meet 
the  responsibilities  for  national  security  In 
the  space  age. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  McLosKrr  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Haixeck),  on  account  of  death  of  mem- 
ber of  bis  staff. 

Mr.  RoosKTELT  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MiLLKK  of  California) .  for  today  through 
the  balance  of  the  week,  on  account  of 
oflQcial  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pklly.  for  20  minutes,  today,  and 
to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Florida  for.  5  minutes, 
today. 

Mr.  LiBONATi  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
A1.BEIT) .  for  60  minutes,  today,  to  revise 
and  extend  his  remarks  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

Mr.  Bray  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morse),  for  15  minutes,  on  Wednesday. 
December  4. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  imanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  In  the  Cohgressiomal 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Pelly  to  revise  and  extend  his  re- 
marlcs  and  include  extraneous  matter  in 
his  special  order  today. 

Mr.  Alger. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morse)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FlNDUEY. 

Mr.  Brat.  i 


BILLS    AND    JOINT    RESOLUTION 
PRESENTED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  November  29, 
1963.  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  and  a  Joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3.  1901,  relating  to  devisee  and  be- 
quests by  will; 

HJl.  3191.  An  act  to  exempt  life  Insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4.  1918. 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  secxirltles  In 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  7497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  for  the  District  of  Oolnmbla  re- 
lating to  annual  statements  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 
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H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  ptuposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  RCXIERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  move  that  the  House  do  now  ad- 
journ. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  according- 
ly (at  4  o'clock  and  50  minutes  pjn.) ,  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. December  3,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1403.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant, 
Disabled  American  Veterans,  transmitting 
the  reports  and  the  proceedings  of  our  na- 
tional gathering,  held  In  Miami  Beach,  Fla., 
August  18  through  24,  1963,  for  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1963,  pursuant  to  Public  Law 
249,  77th  (ingress  (H.  Doc.  No.  282) ;  to  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  with  Ulustratlons. 

1404.  A  letter  from  the  executive  secretary, 
Public  ntUities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  transmitting  the  50th  Annual 
Report  of  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  the  calendar 
year  1962.  pursuant  to  an  act  making  appro- 
priations to  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1914,  approved 
March  4,  1913;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 


REPORTS  OF  CXDMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Mcculloch  :  committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Part  2,  additional  views  on  H.R.  7152. 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  (Rept.  No.  914) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Conunlttee  on  House  Admlnis- 
Istration.  HJl.  8751.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  March  2,  1981,  to  provide  that  certain 
proceedings  of  the  AMVETS  (American  Vet- 
erans of  World  War  II),  shall  be  printed  as 
a  House  document,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  931).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Ck>mmittee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  230. 
Conciu-rent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  6,000  copies  of  the  study.  "Tax-Exempt 
Foundations  and  Charitable  Trusts:  Their 
Impact  on  Our  Economy — Second  Install, 
ment."  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  932).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Adminis- 
tration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  231. 
Concurrent  resolution  authorizing  the  print- 
ing of  5,000  copies  of  the  study,  "Tax-Exempt 
Foimdatlons  and  Charitable  Trusts:  Their 
Impact  on  Our  Economy."  for  the  use  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  933).  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Concurrent  Resolution  237. 
Concurrent  resolution  providing  for  the 
printing  of  additional  copies  of  certain  opin- 
ions of  the  Supreme  C3ovu-t  at  the  United 
States  in  cases  Involving  the  offering  of 
prayers  and  reading  from  the  Bible  In  public 


schools;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  934) . 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  HAYS:  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. House  Resolution  518.  Resolu- 
tion to  print  as  a  House  document,  the 
handbook  entitled  "The  United  States 
Courts":  without  amendment  (Rept.  935). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor.  H.R.  9000.  A  bill  to  amend 
the  Federal  CJoal  Mine  Safety  Act  so  as  to 
provide  further  for  the  prevention  of  acci- 
dents In  coal  mines;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  936).  Referred  to  the  Conunlttee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  7170.  A 
bill  to  amend  the  Alaska  Public  Works  Act 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
collect,  compromise,  or  release  certain  claims 
held  by  him  under  that  act;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  937) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  HALEY:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  1713.  A  bill  to  approve 
an  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  can- 
celing Irrigation  charges  against  non-Indian- 
owned  lands  imder  the  Klamath  Indian  Irri- 
gation project,  Oregon,  and  for  other  p\ir- 
poees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  938) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Conunlttee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  547.  Res- 
olution to  provide  additional  funds  for  the 
Investigations  and  studies  authorized  by 
House  Resolution  179;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No    939).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FRIEDEL:  Committee  on  House 
Administration.  House  Resolution  566.  Res- 
olution to  provide  funds  for  the  further  ex- 
penses of  the  studies,  Investigations,  and 
Inquiries  authorized  by  House  Resolution 
56;  with  Amendment  (Rept.  No.  940). 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills   and    resolutions   were   introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.R.  9305.  A  bill  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion   of    an    acting   Vice   President   by   the 
House    of    Representatives    in    certain    in- 
stances; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 

H.R.  9306.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  loans  to  Indians 
for  purchase  of  certain  real  property;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BOLAND: 

H.R.  9307.  A  bill  to  establish  a  ccMiunission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN: 

H.R.  9308.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of   the   President   and   the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  C<Hn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FRIEDEL: 

H.R.  9309.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  penalties 
iai  homicide  prescribed  in  such  title  shall 
apply  to  any  person  who  kills  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  head  of  any  execu- 
tive department;  to  the  Conxmlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

H.R.  9310.  A  bill  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  award  post- 
hiunously  a  Congressional  Medal  of  Honor 
to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  California: 

H.R.  9311.  A  bill  to  continue  for  2  years 
the  suspension  of  duty  on  certain  alumina 
and  to  make  permanent  the  suspension  of 


duty  on  certain  bauxite;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  POOL: 

H.R.  9312.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  in  the  State  of  Texas,  and  for 
other  purposes;  to  the  (Dommittee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  ROBISON: 

HJl.  9313.  A  bill  to  amend  title  vn  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Act  so  as  to  extend  to 
qualified  schools  of  optometry  and  students 
of  optometry  those  provisions  thereof  relat- 
ing to  student  loan  programs;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  COOLEY: 

H.R.  9314.  A  bill  to  amend  the  VS.  Ware- 
house Act,  as  amended;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agrlcultiu"e. 

By  Mr.  JOEUBON: 

H.R.  9315.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  so  as  to  require  that  certain 
firearms  transported  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  must  be  consigned  to  the  recipi- 
ents through  local  law  enforcement  officers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  AYRES: 

H.J.  Res.  818.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  for  the  election  of 
the  Vice  President  by  the  Senate  in  certain 
instances;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  UTT: 

H.J.  Res.  819.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania : 

H.J.  Res.  820.  Joint  resolution   designating 
the  National  Cultural  Center  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  National  Cultiu-al  Center; 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 

H.J.  Res.  821.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  <3onunlsslon;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H.J.  Res.  822.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Ck>nstltution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOELSON: 

H.J.  Res.  823.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  issuance  of  standard  silver  dollars 
bearing  the  likeness  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy; to  the  Conunlttee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

By  Mr.  TUPPER: 

H.J.  Res.  824.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  to  preserve  and  protect  ref- 
erences to  reliance  uix>n  God  in  govern- 
mental matters;  to  the  Conmilttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHITE: 

H.  Res.  578.  Resolution  to  provide  for  the 
Issuance  of  Identification  cards  to  the 
spouses  of  Members  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXTT,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 
HJt.  9316.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Evelyn 
Adore   Flowers;    to  the   Committee  on   the 
Judiciary. 

HJl.  9317.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Enrico 
Cortina;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CAREY: 
H.R.  9318.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Salvatore 
Franca  villa;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York: 
HJl.  9319.  A    bUl   for    the   relief   of   Mrs. 
Zora  Secivanovlc;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXI  I.  petitions 
and  papers  were  lakl  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

467.  By  Mr.  CTJNNINaHAM:  Petltlcm  of 
the  mayor  and  City  Council  of  Omaha,  Nebr., 
expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  the  wife  and 
family  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy;  resolv- 
ing that  we  turn  our  eyes  and  hearts  toward 
Ood  in  this  darkest  hoiu-  of  history  while  the 
people  of  the  world  are  still  suffering  from 
the  Initial  shock  of  the  loss  of  this  greatest 
of  leaders  by  assassination  at  a  time  when 
the  strength  of  his  mind  and  heart  are  sorely 
needed  throughout  the  world;  and  resolving 
that  we  strivs  to  bring  peace  and  freedom  to 
all  people  In  all  parts  of  the  world,  as  would 


be  the  will  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  Amerlda;  to 
the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

468.  By  the  SPBAKKR:  PeUtlon  of  John 
W.  Pottvr,  mayor,  Toledo,  Ohio,  relative  to 
memorlaliKlng  Preetdent  John  FltegeraKI 
Kennedy-,  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

469.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  legislate  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  when  traveling, 
always  to  be  protected,  as  far  as  Is  himianly 
possible,  by  bulletproof  glass,  or  comparable 
substance:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

470.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  to  amend  the  second  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  to 


the  effect  that  the  FeJenU  Ocvemment  may 
have  the  power  to  cause  all  keepers  and  bear- 
ers of  arms  to  be  duly  registered  and  licensed; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

471.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  legislate  to  require  the  Presi- 
dent when  riding  In  an  automobile,  to  ride  In 
bxilletproof  cars,  and  when  with  the  people 
in  large  numbers  to  wear  bulletproof  cloth- 
ing; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

472.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  to  Initiate  an  amendment  to  the 
OonaUtuUon  of  the  United  States  limiting 
the  term  of  President  to  that  of  one  6 -year 
term,  with  no  eligibility  or  possibility  for  re- 
election, as  weU  as  no  ellglbUity  for  election 
in  his  own  right  to  the  Vice  Presidency;  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


We  Should  Proliferate  Weapoas  Amon^r 
NATO  Allies 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  PAUL  FINDLEY 

OF  nxnrois 
IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  RKPRBSENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  2, 19M 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  Sunday's 
Star  published  an  editorial.  Nuclear 
Generosity."  commenting  on  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Republican  project  commit- 
tee on  NATO  unity— of  which  I  am  a 
member — that  the  United  States  give 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  to  our  NATO 
allies.  Here  Is  the  text  of  the  editorial  : 
NucLXAs  Gknerosttt 
A  group  of  House  Republicans  looking  for 
wujn  to  shore  up  the  Atlantic  Alliance  la 
urging  that  the  United  States  give  email 
nuclear  weapons  to  MATO  countriea.  The 
idaa  is  that  these  eountrlas  will  no  longer  be 
iiTliated  by  the  American  monopoly,  and  the 
AUlano*  will  tend  to  draw  closer  together. 

This  would  be  a  generous  gesOu-e — but  • 
dangerous  one.  The  United  States  has  kept 
control  over  Its  nuclear  weapons  during  the 
past  three  administrations  for  sound  reasons. 
Here  are  soma  of  them : 

Nuclear  war  is  so  Incredibly  dangerous  to 
civUiaation  that  even  the  smallest  nuclear 
weapons  should  be  used  only  If  there  U  no 
alternative  and  only  In  the  most  controUMt 
and  deliberate  way  posalble.  The  more  coun- 
tries that  can  fire  these  weapons  In  time  of 
stress,  the  more  likely  It  la  that  they  will  be 
flred  unnecessarily. 

Once  one  is  flred.  there  could  be  a  tendency 
for  both  sides  to  use  more  and  more,  bigger 
and  bigger  warheads  until  the  world  slips 
unwittingly  into  what  could  be  nuclear  sui- 
cide. The  more  countries  that  are  free  to 
contribute  to  this  alide.  the  more  apt  tt  la  to 
happen. 

Nuclear  weapons  of  any  aloe  may  never  be 
used  again,  or  if  they  are  used,  close  control 
may  pirove  to  be  possible.  These  uncertain- 
ties make  It  nonetheless  Important,  how- 
ever, to  try  to  keep  the  weapons  under  con- 
trol. Congress  was  wise  to  make  transfer  of 
nuclear  weapons  to  other  countries  Illegal. 
The  law  should  not  be  changed  out  of  hope 
for  a  change  In  the  attitude  of  our  allies. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  disagree  with  the  con- 
clusions reached  in  the  editorial,  but  be- 
lieve the  newspaper  rendered  a  public 
serrlce  In  calling  attention  to  the  pro- 
posal 


The  main  purpose  of  the  proposal  was 
to  help  shore  up  the  NATO  alliance.  Ta 
me.  the  strengthening  of  NATO  Is  the 
most  urgent  and  vital  task  confronting 
the  United  States.  The  uncerUinties 
which  naturally  accompany  a  change  in 
U.S.  executive  leadership  make  the  task 
all  the  more  urgent. 

At  present  we  are  treating  our  NATO 
allies  like  irresponsible  children.  We 
deny  them  weapons  we  know  our  com- 
mon adversary  possesses.  If  West  Ger- 
many were  invaded  by  the  nuclear- 
armed  Communists,  for  example.  It 
would  have  no  nuclear  weapons  of  Its 
own  for  defense.  Tactical  weapons  with 
nuclear  warheads  exist  In  West  Ger- 
many, of  course,  but  they  are  locked  up. 
The  United  States  holds  the  keys. 
Whether  they  would  actually  be  used  to 
defend  West  Germany  would  depend  on 
a  U.S.  decision  at  the  moment  of  crisis. 
The  decision  might  be  either  yes  or  no. 

As  our  allies  review  recent  VB.  policy 
they  may  be  Justified  In  wondering  If 
we  would  actually  defend  Europe's  cities 
with  our  nuclear  weapons.  Witness  our 
weak  followthrough  in  Cuba,  withdrawal 
of  missiles  from  Italy  and  Turkey,  the 
test  ban  treaty,  cancellation  of  Skybolt. 
At  any  moment.  Khrushchev  may  nib- 
ble aggressively  at  NATO  frontiers,  fig- 
uring the  United  States  will  not  respond 
with  nuclear  weapons. 

If  we  give  our  NATO  allies  nuclear 
tactical  weapons,  we  would  at  the  same 
time  be  giving  each  of  them— and  the 
NATO  alliance — the  strongest  posslUe 
vote  of  confidence.  It  would  be  a  US. 
commitment  to  defend  Europe  far 
stronger  and  more  tangible  than  words. 
This  assurance  would  not  be  overlooked 
in  Moscow. 

Khrushchev  would  know  that  if  he 
attacked  any  part  of  NATO  he  would 
bring  nuclear  weapons  Into  action.  This 
knowledge  would  be  a  strong  deterrent 
to  Communist  aggression. 

Sharing  nuclear  weapons  with  our 
NATO  allies  would  actually  reduce  the 
danger  of  war.  The  weakness  of  our 
present  policy  can  be  Illustrated  by 
drawing  a  parallel  between  the  NATO 
alliance  and  the  UJ3.  Federal  Union. 

Suppose  each  of  our  50  States  had  its 
own  miUtary  defenses,  with  the  60  tied 
together  with  a  treaty  alliance.    Of  the 


50.  only  1— Illinois.  let  us  say— had 
nuclear  weapons.  Illinois  dispersed  nu- 
clear vehicles  among  the  other  49  States 
and  promised  to  use  these  weapons  to  de- 
fend each  of  the  other  States  in  case  of 
Communist  aggression.  Illinois  kept  the 
nuclear  warheads  under  lock  and  key. 
however,  and  reserved  to  itself  the  final 
decision  on  when  and  if  they  would  be 
used. 

Under  these  clrcrmistances.  would  It 
not  be  better — for  the  cause  of  peace  as 
well  as  resistance  to  communism — for 
Illinois  to  supply  the  other  49  States  with 
complete  nuclear  weapons,  which  each 
could  use  at  will? 

This  would  not  be  the  ideal  arrange- 
ment, of  course.  Central  civilian  control 
of  all  U.S.  nuclear  weapons  is  far  better 
than  proliferation  among  the  50  individ- 
ual States  of  the  Union.  But  prolifem- 
Uon  certainly  would  be  far  better  tJ^*n 
an  Illinois  monopoly.  Illinois  might  have 
the  best  of  Intentions,  but  in  a  showdown 
its  promise  to  defend  California — or  any 
other  SUte— might  not  be  fulfilled. 

Nor  is  the  proliferation  our  project 
committee  recommends  the  Ideal  ar- 
rangement for  NATO's  15  nations.  In 
my  opinion,  central  civilian  control  of  all 
NATO  nuclear  weapons  would  be  far 
better. 

Unhappily,  no  central  civilian  au- 
thority exists.  NATO  is  not  a  govern- 
ment and  holds  no  authority.  Conse- 
quently, there  is  no  central  civilian  au- 
thority to  which  control  of  all  NATO  nu- 
clear weapons  could  be  transferred. 

NATO  is  but  a  treaty  alliance,  far 
weaker  than  the  Articles  of  Confedera- 
tion which  proved  to  be  grossly  inade- 
quate for  the  Tliirteen  Original  States  in 
early  U.S.  history. 

Curiously,  we  have  advanced  to  the  nu- 
clear age  in  military  science,  but  we  are 
stiH  in  the  oxcart  age  In  political  science. 
We  have  not  had  the  good  sense  to  link 
the  NATO  peoples  with  the  same  type 
Federal  structure  that  serves  the  people 
of  the  50  U.S.  States  so  well. 

We  should  proceed  at  once  to  forge  this 
linkage,  and  thus  create  a  central  civilian 
authority  to  which  all  NATO  nuclear 
weapons  could  be  transferred. 

Meanwhile,  we  should  strengthen 
NATO  by  giving  Its  member  nations  the 
tactical  nuclear  weapons  they  need  and 
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deserve.  Proliferation  of  weapons  among 
those  who  love  liberty  is  an  act  of  hu- 
manity and  peace. 


Commnnisin  Still  Potet  Threat 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  WILLIAM  G.  BRAY 

or   INDIAIIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  2, 1963 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  note- 
worthy that  of  all  the  nations  in  the 
world  the  only  one  which  gloated  over 
our  President's  assassination  was  Red 
China.  Their  official  remarks  clearly 
demonstrated  the  viciousness  and  hatred 
which  typify  the  leadership  of  that 
country. 

It  might  be  well  to  briefly  study  the 
ruthless  and  Insane  ambition  which  is 
demonstrated  in  the  actions  of  the  pres- 
ent ruler  of  the  700  million  Red  Chinese 
today.  I  will  quote  extracts  from  writ- 
ings either  by  Mao  Tse-tung  or  written 
under  his  direction.  Mao  Tse-tung, 
himself,  is  a  brilliant,  well-educated 
man. 

The  following  verses  are  taken  from  a 
Chinese  folksong: 

The  s\m  Is  rising  red  In  the  East. 

China  has  brought  forth  a  Mao  Tse-tung. 

He  plans  blessings  for  the  people. 

Alyayo.  he  Is  the  people's  great  saviour. 

Mao  Tse-tung  Is  a  son  of  the  Chinese  earth; 

He  win  lead  us  to  fight  the  enemy. 

There  wUl  oome  a  time  when  we  will  be 

masters. 
Alyayo,  all  our  enemies  shall  be  beaten. 

Mao's  supreme  egotism  is  shown  in 
this  extract  from  an  official  publication 
of  Red  China: 

Mao  Tse-tung  is  China's  greatest  thecwetl- 
clan,  thinker,  and  revolutionary  •  •  •  Mao 
can  truly  be  regarded  as  a  genius  such  as 
never  t)efore  has  appeared  In  Chinese  history. 

Perhaps  the  following  extract  from  « 
poem  written  by  Mao  himself  best  dis- 
plays his  military  ambitions  to  conquer. 
In  this  poem  he  places  himself  as  a 
greater  military  genius  than  Genghis 
Khan,  the  great  Mongol  leader  who  was 
perhaps  the  greatest  and  most  ruthless 
conquerer  of  all  time. 

These  lands,  these  rivers,  their  bewitching 

charm 
Inspired  the  conqueror  of  Chin  and  Han, 
Tang   and   Sung    in   splendoiu-   striving   to 

expand . 
Alas!     All  short  In  stature!     And   Oenghls 

Khan 
Knew  only  how  to  shoot  a  hawk  for  play. 
For    the    towering    figure    watch    the    scene 

today! 

Perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  Ameri- 
ca's failure  to  understand  what  to  ex- 
pect from  our  potential  enemies  is  that 
we  have  forgotten  that  "he  who  will 
not  learn  the  lessons  of  history  is  doomed 
to  relive  it." 

The  histories  used  in  American  schools 
have  recorded  little  of  the  great  and 
ruthless  Chinese  conquerors  who  have 
led  a  cruel  and  relentlessly  expanding 
nation  in   the  past.     The  strength   of 


China  has  ebbed  and  flowed  several  times 
in  the  last  20  centuries. 

In  the  centuries  of  Chinese  history,  she 
also  has  been  controlled  by  dynasties  of 
the  Mongols  and  Manchus,  but  in  each 
instance  these  conquering  peoples  be- 
came Chinese  themselves. 

It  is  true  that  for  three  centuries  Rus- 
sia has  been  an  aggressor  against  China, 
but  today  Mao  appears  to  be  bent  on 
revenge  toward  the  rest  of  the  world. 

His  subjects  are  hungry.  There  is 
nothing  Mao  would  like  better  than  to 
take  over  Russian  territory  in  central 
Asia  and  Siberia,  much  of  which  was 
once  controlled  by  China.  He  has  cre- 
ated several  border  incidents,  but  he 
knows  that  he  cannot  today  cope  with 
Russian  strength. 

He  is  creating  incidents  along  the  bor- 
der between  North  and  South  Korea;  he 
has  invaded  India  in  two  different  places, 
and  India  has  been  one  of  his  friends; 
he  is  now  taking  over  American  influ- 
ences in  Cambodia  and  the  American 
mission  has  been  ordered  to  leave.  He  is 
pushing  the  war  In  Vietnam,  and  is  gain- 
ing control  of  Laos.  The  tentacles  of 
Red  China  are  probing  deep  into  the 
new  and  underdeveloped  countries  of 
Asia. 

The  fact  that  China  is  today  vengeful 
toward  Russia  should  not  fill  us  with 
hope  and  confidence  toward  a  better 
relationship  with  Russia,  for  world  com- 
munism today,  whether  dcwninated  by 
Russia,  China,  or  Cuba,  is  our  mortal 
enemy,  and  it  is  naive  to  believe  other- 
wise. 


Washington  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

or  TEXAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  2,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  the 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord, I  include  the  following  newsletter  of 
November  30,  1963: 

Amikica's  Hotts  of  Trial 

The  violent  act  of  a  madman  has  brought 
sorrow  to  every  American  heart.  There  is  no 
Individual  who  does  not  grieve  at  the  un- 
timely death  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  offer 
our  prayers  that  his  widow  and  his  children 
receive  the  Ood-given  strength  and  wisdom 
which  alone  can  make  the  burden  bearable. 
Even  in  our  grief,  however,  we  recognize  that 
life  and  death  are  intertwined — that  death  Is 
not  the  end,  but  the  continuation  for  the  soul 
of  man.  No  matter  how  tragic  the  death, 
how  deep  felt  our  sorrow,  life  and  the  Nation 
mxist  go  on.  We  pause  to  pay  tribute  and 
honor  to  our  dead  President.  In  that  vein 
I  Issued  the  following  statements  over  the 
last  tragic  weekend: 

STATZMENT    ON    THK    DEATH    OF    THK    PKESmEMT 

"No  words  can  express  our  deep  sorrow  In 
this  tragic  hour.  God  alone  can  sustain  us  in 
our  loss.  Oxir  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  children,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family.  We  pray  also 
for  the  speedy  recovery  of  the  Governor.  We 
must  call  upon  our  Inner  strength  to  keep 
cool  heads  and  preserve  our  country  and  otir 
people." 


TELBGRAM  TO  ICKS.  ICEKinDT 

"There  are  no  words  to  express  the  deep 
sorrow  felt  by  all  the  people  of  the  Nation, 
but  we  did  want  you  to  know  ttoat  otir 
thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  you  and  the 
children  at  this  time.  May  God  give  us 
strength  to  protect  and  preserve  our  country 
to  which  your  husband  so  valiantly  dedi- 
cated himself." 

TZLXGILAM   TO   PRZSIOEVT  JOHKBOV 

"The  entire  Nation  Is  with  you  as  you  as- 
sume the  tremendous  respotisibllity  now 
Imposed  upon  you.  May  Ood  give  you  the 
strength  to  preserve  the  Nation  and  the 
Ideals  for  which  it  stands  blxuI  to  that  end 
we  pledge  our  support." 

Now  the  last  tributes  have  been  p^ld  and 
the  President  sleeps  on  the  hillside  In  Arling- 
ton. It  is  up  to  all  of  us  now  to  move  for- 
ward in  preserving  the  Nation  and  its  Uber- 
ties  so  that  John  F.  Kennedy  will  not  have 
lived  nor  died  In  vain.  In  preserving  this 
Nation  we  must  preserve  the  constitutional 
government  with  its  three  branches — we 
must  preserve  the  freedom  of  debate,  to  op- 
pose those  things  we  beUeve  wrong  and  sup- 
port those  we  believe  are  right.  Opposition, 
loyal  opposition,  is  a  tradition  of  our  free  so- 
ciety. Opposition  to  legislation  Is  not  based 
on  hate,  nor  does  the  mere  fact  that  a  leg- 
islator opposes  certain  legislation  or  certain 
programs  make  of  him  a  breeder  of  hate 
or  an  accessory  to  murder.  To  believe  that 
to  oppose  Is  to  destroy  would  put  an  end  to 
representative  government  and  there  wo\ild 
be  no  meaning  to  the  President's  dedication 
to  his  principles  ex  to  his  death. 

In  that  spirit,  then,  let's  continue  to  build 
in  America.  Let's  not  condemn  the  whole 
Nation,  the  city  of  Dallas,  or  those  of  op- 
posite political  parties.  There  is  good  sense 
in  the  editorial  frcHn  the  Wall  Street  Journal 
of  November  26.  1963.  I  commend  it  to  all 
the  people  of  Dallas  and  reprint  It  here  as  a 
part  of  this  newsletter : 

"MO  TIMS  FOa  COLLXCnVZ  eciLT 

"In  the  Bho^  at  these  past  few  days 
It  is  understandable  that  AnMrlcans  should 
find  their  grief  mingled  with  some  shame 
that  these  events  should  happen  in  their 
country.  We  all  stand  a  little  less  tall  than 
we  did  last  Friday  morning. 

"Yet,  for  our  own  part,  we  find  past  under- 
standing the  remarks  of  some  otherwise 
thoughtful  men  who.  In  their  moment  at 
shock,  would  Indict  a  whole  nation  wlt3i  a 
collective  guilt.  It  seems  to  us  that  they 
themselves  have  irielded  to  the  hyst«ia  they 
would  charge  to  others,  and  in  ao  doing  show 
that  their  own  country  is  past  their  under- 
standing. 

"Anyone  who  has  been  reading  the  news- 
I>aper8,  listening  to  the  radio,  or  watching 
television  has  heard  these  men;  they  include 
prablic  oommentators.  Members  of  oar  Con- 
grees,  and  men  of  God.  And  ttie  substance 
of  what  they  charge  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
American  pec^le — and  by  inclusion,  the  ways 
ot  the  American  society — are  wrapped  in  a 
collective  guilt  for  the  murdo*  of  a  President 
and  the  murder  of  a  murderer. 

"A  Senator  said  that  the  responsibUity  lay 
on  'the  people  of  Dallas'  because  this  Is 
where  the  events  took  place.  A  spokesman 
for  one  group  oS  our  people  said  the  Nation 
was  'reaping  the  whirlwind  of  hatred.'  One 
of  our  highest  Jvidges  said  the  President's 
murder  was  stimulated  by  the  liatred  and 
malevolence'  that  are  'eating  their  way  into 
the  bloodstream  of  American  life.'  A  news- 
paper of  great  renown  passed  judgment  that 
'none  of  us  can  escape  a  share  of  the  fault 
for  the  spiral  of  violence.'  And  these  were 
but  a  few  among  many. 

"Such  statements  can  only  come  from 
men  who  have  not  been  abrocMl  In  the  land, 
nrtther  paused  to  reflect  how  the  events 
came  about  nor  observed  In  what  manner 
the  whole  American  people  have  req>onded 
to  tragedy. 
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"A  President  Ilea  dead  because  he  moved 
freely  among  the  people.  He  did  ao  becsuae 
he  was  beloved  by  many  people,  respected  by 
all,  and  because  everywhere  people  turned 
out  In  great  numbers  to  pay  him  honor.  In 
a  society  of  tyranny  the  heads  of  state  move 
In  constant  fear  of  murder,  cordoned  behind 
an  army  of  policemen.  It  Is  the  fundamental 
orderliness  of  the  American  society  that  leads 
Presidents  to  move  exposed  to  all  the  people, 
making  possible  the  act  of  a  madman. 

"In  the  tragedy  there  Is  blame,  sxirely.  for 
negligence.  In  reetrospect.  perhaps.  It  was 
negligent  of  a  President  himself  not  to  be 
aware  that  there  are  ever  madmen  In  the 
world:  yet  It  Is  a  negligence  bom  of  courage 
and  confidence.  It  was  negligent  of  the 
police  authcvltles.  perhaps,  not  to  search  and 
cover  every  comer,  every  window,  which 
might  shield  a  madman;  yet  It  was  a  negli- 
gence bom  of  years  of  proven  trust  In  the 
crowds  of  Americans  through  which  Presi- 
dents have  safely  moved. 

"It  was  most  certainly  a  terrible  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  local  police  authorities 
which  permitted  one  man  to  take  vengeance 
Into  his  own  hands.  It  was  an  outrageous 
breach  of  responsibility  for  them  to  have 
moved  a  man  accused  of  so  heinous  a  crime  in 
so  careless  a  fashion.  It  was  outrageous  pre- 
cisely because  all  the  American  people  were 
themselves  so  outraged  by  the  crime  of  assas- 
sination that  anyone  who  knew  these  people 
ought  to  have  known  that  one  among  them 
might  be  deranged  enough  to  do  exactly  what 
was  done. 

~Yet  the  opportunity  for  negligence  came 
because  here  the  accused  was  being  treated  as 
any  other  accused,  his  detention  In  the  hands 
of  local  police,  the  procedures  those  followed 
for  the  ordinary  of  murders.  In  another  land 
he  would  have  been  efficiently  burled  by  a 
secret  police  in  a  Lubyianka  prison,  never 
again  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  until  his  execu- 
tion. 

"One  might  say.  we  suppose,  that  some  of 
this  negligence  could  be  laid  to  all  of  us. 
It  is,  after  all.  the  eager  interest  of  the  people 
In  the  persons  of  their  leaders  that  brings 
them  Into  open  caravans,  and  It  Is  the  desire 
of  the  people  to  follow  the  normal  ways  even 
in  murders  of  state  that  left  the  accused  to 
bungling  local  police. 

"In  sum,  there  U  in  all  of  this — let  there 
be  no  mistake — much  to  grieve,  to  regret,  to 
blame.  We  can't  escape  remorse  that  there 
are  madmen  in  our  midst,  that  a  President  Is 
dead,  that  we  have  been  denied  the  right  to 
show  in  open  covirt  the  virtue  of  a  free  so- 
ciety. Now  we  pay  the  price  of  aU  sorts  of 
negligence. 


"But  there  Is  something  different  from  the 
charge  In  the  indictment.  It  is  more  than 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  good  i>eopIe  of 
Dallas,  crowding  the  streeU  to  honor  a 
President,  share  a  murderous  guilt;  or  that 
the  tragic  acts  of  madmen  cast  a  shadow  on 
the  whole  of  America.  Such  an  Indictment 
Is  vicious. 

"Of  reasons  for  shame  we  have  enough  this 
day  without  adding  to  them  a  shameful  In- 
justice to  a  mourning  people." 

TUBUTK    TO    ANOTHXa    HE>0 

We  remember,  too,  in  this  moment  of  sor- 
row Officer  J.  D.  Tlppit  of  the  Dallas  Police 
Department.  I  attempted  to  convey  some 
of  the  feeling  of  the  people  of  Dallas  in  the 
following  telegram  to  his  family: 

"In  this  hour  we  would  like  you  to  know 
that  you  have  our  deepest  sympathy.  May 
God  be  with  you  and  give  you  strength  and 
courage.  It  may  comfort  you  to  know  that 
an  entire  nation  recognizes  the  bravery  and 
dedication  of  your  husband  and  that  in  his 
death  he  will  become  an  inspiration  to 
others  that  we  may  all  meet  our  challenges 
with  the  same  courage  he  did  whenever 
duty  calls." 

STATKMZNT    ON   PRKSmEMT   JOHNSON  S   MZSSAGE 
TO    CONGSKSS 

President  Johnson  said  what  had  to  be 
said.  He  presented  his  plan,  his  beliefs  as 
embodied  in  the  legislation  to  which  he 
has  given  his  support.  He  will  continue  the 
program  of  the  New  Frontier.  We  admire 
his  forthrlghtness  and  his  decisive  action 
in  enunciating  his  program: 

The  tragic  event  of  the  past  few  days  will 
not  be  forgotten  by  any  who  lived  In  this 
time,  but  as  President  Johnson  stated  so 
eloquently,  the  country  must  move  forward. 
The  legislative  process  must  be  piu^ued  and 
those  of  us  charged  with  the  responsibility 
of  representing  the  people  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  must  make  an  effort  to 
guard  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion. 

Some  of  us  will  continue  to  oppose  the 
encroachments  on  the  freedoms  of  the  In- 
dividual by  big  government.  To  abandon 
our  convictions  would  be  a  mockery  of  our 
system  and  all  that  elected  representatives  of 
the  people  should  be. 

It  Is  a  basic  part  of  our  constitutional 
form  of  government  that  opposition  to  stated 
programs  be  expressed.  TTirough  the  give 
and  take  of  debate,  then,  we  arrive  at  legis- 
lative conclusions  In  the  Interest  of  the 
whole  Nation  and  all  of  Its  people. 

Opposition  Is  not  hatred.  Holding  of 
views  contrary   to  the  leadership  on  given 
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Tuesday,  December  3, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Psalms  84:  11:  No  good  thing  will  the 
Lord  toithhold  from  them  that  walk  up- 
rightly. 

O  Thou  who  art  the  source  of  every 
needed  blessing,  we  beseech  Thee  to  clar- 
ify our  minds  and  cleanse  our  hearts  as 
we  face  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  this  day. 

Show  us  how  we  may  strengthen  and 
safeguard  the  freedom  and  integrity  of 
our  Republic  and  make  her  truly  great. 

May  we  be  assured  that  Thy  continued 
favor  toward  us  is  to  be  found  in  obey- 
ing Thy  will  and  in  foUowing  Thy  lead- 
ing. 


Pill  us  with  a  longing  to  hasten  the 
dawning  of  that  glorious  day  when  all 
nations  shall  be  united  in  the  bonds  of 
brotherhood. 

Grant  that  in  times  of  peril  and  dan- 
ger we  may  sustain  one  another  and  In 
times  of  suffering  and  sorrow  may  we 
minister  to  one  another's  needs. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


legislation  does  not  make  those  who  hold 
such  views  disloyal  or  accessories  to  murder. 
Should  opposition  on  principle  be  subdued 
because  of  fear  of  criticism,  then  the  Amer- 
ican concept  of  government  will  be  lost  and 
our  late  President  will  then  truly  have  lived 
and  died  In  vain. 

I  have  faith,  however,  in  the  goodness  and 
the  stability  of  the  American  people,  in  the 
honor  and  Judgment  of  our  elected  repre- 
sentatives, and  I  am  certain  we  will  move 
fCMTward.  a  united  nation,  each  of  us  dedi- 
cated to  preserving  it  and  the  principles  for 
which  we  stand  In  a  cUmata  of  freedom  In 
which  all  of  us  believe. 

In  this  spirit  I  shall  continue  to  point  out 
the  dangers  I  see  In  some  of  the  specific  leg- 
islation now  pending.  I  shall  continue  to 
do  my  best  to  preserve  fiscal  responsibility 
and  the  soundness  of  the  dollar  and  will,  as  I 
have  always  done,  apply  to  each  piece  of  leg- 
islation the  acid  test  of  Its  constitutionality 
and  whether  or  not  It  Is  within  the  frame- 
work of  the  amount  of  money  the  taxpayers 
can  afford  to  spend. 

I  do  regret  President  Johnson's  emotional 
appeal,  asking  for  support  of  legislation  in 
memory  of  our  late  President.  We  who 
believe  In  government  of  law.  not  men.  en- 
dorse or  oppose  legislation  on  merit  alone. 
and  should  not  be  asked  to  evaluate  legisla- 
tion on  taxation.  civU  rlghta.  education,  and 
other  areas  on  any  other  basis. 

Also,  I  share  the  view  expressed  by  some 
who  sensed  the  Inconsistency  of  President 
Johnson's  avowal  of  belief  In  Independence 
and  Integrity  of  the  legislative  branch  Just 
after  having  appealed  as  President.  In  the 
name  of  our  lata  President,  that  we  pass  all 
I>endlng  administration  legislation. 

NOW    WX    LOOK    AHKAO 

The  week  has  now  ended  and  the  eventa 
have  been  recorded  In  the  book  of  history. 
Our  duty  demands  that  we  look  to  the 
future.  Our  national  purpose,  our  national 
charactar  have  been  sorely  tried,  but  In  the 
magnificent  response  of  the  American  people 
our  country  withstood  the  test.  We  will 
continue  to  have  our  differences  of  opinion 
on  what  means  should  be  used  to  achieve 
the  common  good,  but  we  have  proved  to  the 
world  and.  more  Importantly,  to  ourselves 
that  we  are  one  people,  a  united  people  able 
to  band  together  In  time  of  crUls  and  to 
openly  express  our  deepest  feelings  when  any 
neighbor  or  any  fellow  human  being  needs 
comfort  and  strength. 

Looking  toward  the  future  our  national 
purpose  Is  unchanged— to  protect  and  pre- 
serve this  free  Nation  and  In  the  words  of 
the  ConstltuUon.  "secure  the  blessings  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  poetarlty  " 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


Ing  appropriations  for  sundry  Independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporaUons,  agencies,  and  offices 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  thereto,  disagree  to 
the  amendments  of  the  Senate,  and  agree 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Thomas.  Evins,  Cannon,  Ostbrtac,  and 
Jonas. 


SENDING  TO  CONFERENCE  INDE- 
PENDENT OFFICES  APPROPRIA- 
TTON  BILL 

Mr.  -tHOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speakers  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8747)  mak- 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.  ARENDS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 
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(Roll  No.  214] 

Gibbons 

QUI 

Glenn 

Hall 

Harsha 

Hoeven 

Jennings 

Johansen 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

Abele 

Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Barry 

Becker 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Brooks 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cameron 
Celler 
Chelf 
Oolmer 
Curtis 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dowdy 
Dulskl 
Evins 
Fraser 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  368 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


Kelly 

Keotfi 

KU$iim 

Lindsay 

Long.  La. 

McLOSkey 

MaUllard 

Matsunaga 

MiUlken 

Ifoaagan 

Moss 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

OBrten,  ni. 

Passman 


Pepper 

Powell 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roblson 

Roosevelt 

Roush 

St.  Onge 

Selden 

Senner 

Shelley 

Bheppard 

Slier 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

White 

Widnall 

Wlnstead 


APPOINTMENT  OF  CONFEREES  ON 
H.R.  6518,  AN  ACT  TO  IMPROVE, 
STRENGTHEN  AND  ACCELERATE 
PROGRAMS  FOR  THE  PREVEN- 
TION AND  ABATEMENT  OF  AIR 
POLLUTION 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  table  the  bill 
(H.R.  6518)  enUtled  "An  act  to  Improve, 
strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air 
pollution."  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  asked 
by  the  Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  foUowing  conferees:  Messrs. 
Harris,  Roberts  of  Alabama,  Rhodes  of 
Pennsylvania,  O'Brien  of  New  York, 
Rogers  of  Florida,  Bennett  of  Michigan, 
ScHENCK,  Nelsen,  and  Brotzman. 


AGREEING  TO  SENATE  AMEND- 
MENTS TO  H.R.  134,  AN  ACT  TO 
PROVIDE  THAT  SEAT  BELTS  SOLD 
OR  SHIPPED  IN  INTERSTATE 
COMMERCE  FOR  USE  IN  MOTOR 
VEHICLES  SHALL  MEET  CERTAIN 
SAFETY  STANDARDS 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
take  from  the  Speaker's  desk  the  bill 
(H.R.  134),  an  act  to  provide  that  seat 
belts  sold  or  shipped  In  interstate  com- 
merce for  use  In  motor  vehicles  shall 
meet  certain  safety  standards,  with 
Senate  amendments  thereto,  and  concur 
In  the  Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  1,  line  6,  strike  out  "vehicles"  and 
Insert  "vehicles  other  than  those  of  carriers 


subject  to  safety  regulations  under  part  II 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce". 

Page  2.  line  11.  after  "Whoever"  Insert 
"knowingly  and  wlllfxUly". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  and  I  shall  not  object, 
will  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  kindly 
explain  if  there  are  any  fimdamental 
changes  or  just  what  is  involved  in  the 
Senate  amendments? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Alabama. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
say  to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Illinois  that  in  my  opinion  these  amend- 
ments improve  the  bill.  They  take  from 
the  operation  of  the  bill  those  carriers 
who  have  to  qualify  with  the  ICC  and 
they  also  add  the  words  "knowingly  and 
willfully"  which  would  raise  the  degree  of 
proof  that  would  be  required  for  the 
conviction  of  anyone  who  seeks  to  pro- 
mulgate standards  that  are  not  adequate. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  further 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  I  would  like 
to  inquire  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama whether  all  the  amendments  by 
the  other  body  are  germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Yes,  I 
think  they  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


COFFEE   PRICE    INCREASE 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Novem- 
ber 14,  1963,  when  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives passed  the  International 
Coffee  Agreement,  I  opposed  it  because 

1  felt  it  would  authorize  the  creation  of 
an  international  cartel  which  would  re- 
strict world  coffee  production  and  raise 
coffee  prices  in  America. 

Well,  the  price  increases  are  on  the 
way.  The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  yester- 
day reported  that  two  major  coffee  proc- 
essors said  they  would  join  another 
major  processor  in  increasing  the  whole- 
sale price  of  ground  coffee  2  cents  per 
f)ound.  Today,  two  more  coffee  proces- 
sors joined  the  chorus.    With  a  previous 

2  cents  per  pound  Increase  In  October, 
wholesale  coffee  prices  have  increased  4 
cents  per  pound  within  the  last  6  weeks. 

The  mere  prospects  of  the  adoption  of 
the  International  Coffee  Agreement  have 
been  sufficient  to  increase  the  cost  of 


green  coffee  to  processors  4  cents  a 
pound.  By  the  time  these  price  Increases 
work  their  way  from  processor  to  roaster, 
distributor,  and  consumer,  they  will  be 
substantially  Increased  and  the  spiral  has 
just  begun.  The  15-cent  cup  of  coffee  is 
practically  here  and  the  automatic  vend- 
ing machines  may  soon  make  it  a  quarter. 
Coffee  has  become  a  necessary  stimulant 
to  millions  of  Americans,  who  will  soon 
stimulate  Congress  about  the  stimulated 
price. 

As  the  world's  largest  consumer  of  cof- 
fee, it  was  folly  for  the  United  States  to 
involve  itself  in  price-fixing  agreements 
which  saddle  such  a  tremendous  burden 
upon  the  people  of  America. 


A  BILL  TO  CONTROL  AND  REGULATE 
THE  SHIPMENT  OF  FIREARMS  IN 
INTERSTATE    COMMERCE 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOEUSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
introduced  a  bill  to  control  and  regulate 
the  shipment  of  firearms  in  interstate 
commerce.  This  measure  would  require 
the  seller  of  a  gun  which  moved  In  in- 
terstate commerce  to  deliver  It  to  local 
police  officials  rather  than  directly  to 
the  purchaser. 

The  bill  further  directs  that  the  FBI 
should  establish  standards  and  regula- 
tions to  assist  local  police  departments 
to  determine  which  purchasers  are  good 
risks,  and  to  provide  for  periodical  re- 
porting by  purchasers  on  the  use  and 
location  of  their  firearms. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  interfere 
with  the  rights  of  legitimate  sportsmen 
to  buy  guns,  and  I  believe  that  such 
persons  would  be  glad  to  cooperate. 

We  do  want  to  discourage  the  i^pall- 
ingly  easy  access  to  guns  by  juv^xiles, 
psycopatbs.  and  hate  groups.  It  is  be- 
coming alarmingly  familiar  to  read  of 
leaders  of  extremist  political  groups  be- 
ing found  with  arsenals,  even  including 
machineguns.  The  recent  assassination 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  proves 
that  the  need  for  this  type  of  legisla- 
tion is  clear  and  urgent. 


HERBLOCK'S  CARTOONS 

Mr.  SIBAL.  KCr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEABIER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SIBAL.  Mr.  SpetJcer,  the  point  of 
Herblock's  cartoon  in  today's  Washing- 
ton Post,  which  shows  the  hatemongers 
crawling  into  their  holes,  is  wen  taken 
but  it  comes  very  strangely  from  his 
drawing  board.  I  recall  numerous  other 
cartoons  of  his  which  positively  dripped 
venom  against  his  targets  and  which,  by 
being  published,  gave  a  measure  of  digni- 
ty and  approbation  to  emotions  of  hatred 
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and  personal  vilification.  Even  the  car- 
toon of  today  is  guilty  of  this,  In  spite 
of  its  good  Intentions.  It  is  sad  to  ob« 
serve  that  the  stream  of  vitriol  still  rolls 
on  and  that  the  extent  of  Herblock's 
charity  seems  to  be  "Hate  All  Hate- 
mongers."  I  suggest  he  examine  his  own 
participation  in  the  creation  of  the 
climate  he  apparently  abhors. 


PRIVATE  CALENDAR 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  Private  Calen- 
dar day.  The  Cleric  will  call  the  first  bill 
on  the  Private  Calendar. 


OUTLET  STORES,  INC. 

The  Clerk  called  the  first  bill  (H.R. 
2300)  for  the  relief  of  the  Outlet  Stores, 
Inc. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Il- 
linois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


DR.  AND  MRS.  ABEL  OORFAIN 

The  Clerk  caUed  the  bill  (H.R.  2706) 
for  the  relief  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Abel  Gor- 
faln. 

lii.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  this  bill  be  passed 
over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CHARLES  WAVERLY  WATSON.  JR. 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  2728) 
for  the  relief  of  Charles  Waverly  Wat- 
son, Jr. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massach  uset  ts  ? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  P.   MacPHAIL 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  5145) 
for  the  relief  of  John  P.  MacPhail, 
lieutenant.  U.S.  Navy. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


BRYCE   A.   SMITH 

The  Clerk  called  the  bill  (H.R.  6182) 
for  the  relief  of  Bryce  A.  Smith. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
vmanimous  consent  that  this  bill  be 
passed  over  without  prejudice. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  This  concludes  the 
call  of  the  Private  Calendar. 


REVITALIZE  THE   AMERICAN 
COTTON   INDUSTRY 

Mr.  SISK  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direction 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call  up 
House  Resolution  464  and  ask  for  its  im- 
mediate consideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Resolved.  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
reeolutlon  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union  fcHT  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  to  encourage  Increased  consumption 
of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research  pro- 
gram designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes.  After  general  de- 
bate, which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and 
shall  continue  not  to  exceed  four  hours,  to 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the 
chairman  and  ranking  minority  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the  bUl  shaU 
be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five-min- 
ute rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  consid- 
eration of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Com- 
nxlttee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to  the 
House  with  such  amendments  as  may  have 
been  adopted,  and  the  previous  question 
shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  final  passage 
without  intervening  motion  except  one  mo- 
tion to  recommit. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  jrield  30 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown],  and,  pending  that,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  Resolution  464 
provides  for  consideration  of  H  Jl.  6196,  a 
bill  to  encourage  increased  consiimption 
of  cotton,  to  maintain  the  income  of  cot- 
ton producers,  to  provide  a  special  re- 
search program  designed  to  lower  costs 
of  production,  and  for  other  purposes. 
The  resolution  provides  an  open  rule  with 
4  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  6196  is  to  fore- 
stall the  ruin  of  the  American  cotton 
industry  and  to  revitalize  the  industry 
on  which  millions  of  our  citizens  depend 
for  their  livelihood. 

The  bill  will  end  the  two-price  system 
for  cotton.  Domestic  mills  will  be  able 
to  buy  cotton  at  the  world  price.  They 
now  must  pay  approximately  BV2  cents 
a  poimd  more  than  the  world  price  for 
the  cotton  that  goes  into  goods  sold  in 
the  United  States.  Cotton  again  will 
compete  fairly  with  synthetic  fibers. 

Americans  will  enjoy  lower  prices  for 
American-made  cotton  goods,  at  savings 
amounting  to  more  than  $500  million  a 
year,  according  to  competent  estimates. 

Farm  prices  will  remain  stabilized  and 
protected.  The  legislation  will  protect 
the  livelihood  of  millions  of  workers  asso- 
ciated with  cotton. 

It  will  encourage  a  healthy  cotton 
trade  and  merchandising  system.  It  will 
assist  and  promote  an  eflClcient.  growing, 
and  prosperous  cotton  textile  Industry, 
and  the  United  States  will  enjoy  a  fair 
share  of  the  world  cotton  market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  under  considera- 
tion here  today,  H.R.  6196,  has  had  a 
rather  lengthy  history  in  this,  the  1st 
session  of  the  88th  Congress.  This  spe- 
cific bill  was  Introduced  originally  by 
the  gentleman  from  North  C^arolina. 
Mr.  Harold  Cool«y,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  back  on  May  9  of  this  year. 


The  bill  was  reported  with  amendments 
by  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  to  the 
House  on  June  6  of  this  year. 

On  July  30  of  this  year  a  rule  was 
granted  and  reported  to  the  House.  Of 
course,  here  today  on  the  3d  of  Decem- 
ber we  have  the  bill  before  the  House 
for  discussion. 

There  have  been  a  great  many  charges 
and  countercharges  made  with  reference 
to  this  particular  piece  of  legislation. 
What  we  are  seeking  to  do  here  today  by 
House  Resolution  464  is  to  adopt  the  res- 
olution, permit  the  House  to  go  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  where  they 
will  have  4  hours  to  discuss  the  merits 
or  demerits  of  this  particular  piece  of 
legislation. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  4  hours,  of 
course,  the  bill  will  be  open  to  amend- 
ment since  it  is  a  completely  open  rule 
and  the  House  will  be  able  to  work  Its 
will  to  amend  or  to  change  this  in  any 
way,  in  the  wisdom  of  the  House,  that  it 
should  be  changed. 

Let  me  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Member 
of  the  Congress  representing  a  district 
which  produces  possibly  as  much  or  more 
cotton  than  almost  any  district  in 
America,  I  am  very  much  concerned 
about  the  future  of  the  American  cotton 
Industry. 

This  bill  has  been  branded  by  various 
opponents  with  a  variety  of  names,  but 
I  think  basically  that  those  of  us  who 
are  close  to  the  cotton  industry,  whether 
it  be  producing  cotton  or  processing  it, 
and  those  people  involved  in  the  textile 
Industry  in  sales  or  in  the  other  pe- 
ripheral industries  which  affect  the  cot- 
ton industry  as  a  whole,  are  all  con- 
cerned over  the  welfare  of  this  great 
industry  which  has  throughout  the  his- 
tory of  the  United  States  been  considered 
to  be  one  of  our  most  basic  industries 
having  to  do  with  one  of  the  most  basic 
commodities  in  the  country,  and  which 
has  been  considered  to  be  the  money 
crop  for  a  large  portion  of  American 
farmers  since  the  very  foundation  of 
our  Republic. 

There  Is  no  question  in  the  minds  of 
anyone  but  what  the  cotton  industry 
as  a  whole  is  in  dire  straits.  I  believe 
It  cannot  be  successfully  contested  that 
there  is  a  need  for  changes  in  our  cot- 
ton program  If  we  are  to  continue  to 
sustain  and  to  maintain  a  successful 
cotton  Industry  in  this  country. 

I  do  not  have  any  of  the  textile  in- 
dustry in  my  district.  I  think  we  all 
know  pretty  well  where  the  textile  in- 
dustry Is  centered.  But,  certainly,  it  Is 
a  very  vital  and  Integral  part  of  the  cot- 
ton Industry  in  America.  The  mainte- 
nance of  a  healthy  condition  of  the  tex- 
tile Industry  is  just  as  important  to  the 
overall  Industry  of  the  Nation  as  is  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  farmers  who 
produce  this  fiber  and  this  commodity 
upon  which  America  has  so  long 
depended. 

We  know  when  we  look  at  the  figures 
that  we  have  lost  a  substantial  portion 
of  the  fiber  market  in  this  country.  We 
have  lost  It  to  Imports  of  various  types 
and  kinds.    We  have  lost  it  to  synthetics. 

Today  we  come  here  on  this  occasion 
to  debate  the  merits  of  the  bill.  H  Jl.  6196, 
and  to  discuss  the  approach  which  we 
hope  we  will  be  able  to  carry  forward  in 
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the  immediate  future  to  improve  the  cot- 
ton industry  and  to  improve  the  lot  of  the 
people  who  have  over  the  years  depended 
upon  this  industry  and  to  Increase  the 
employment  possibilities  In  the  industry 
and  to  Improve  the  lot  of  those  who  pro- 
duce cotton  In  this  coimtry. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  for  these  reasons  I 
urge  the  adoption  of  the  resolution. 
House  Resolution  464. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  the  record  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  shows  that  at 
least  10  million  American  citizens  derive 
their  livelihood  from  the  cotton  textile 
industry  in  the  production,  ginning,  proc- 
essing, transporting,  manufacturing  of 
the  cotton,  and  in  the  merchandising  of 
cotton  goods.  That  Is  a  substantial  seg- 
ment of  the  people  In  the  United  States 
who  have  a  direct  Interest  in  a  healthy 
and  progressive  textile  industry. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  agree  with  the  gentleman. 
I  appreciate  his  comments.  TTaey  are 
certainly  timely. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  SISK  I  will  be  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  your  open- 
ing remarks  you  stated  one  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  bill  was  to  end  the  two-price 
system.  Does  not  this  bill  actually  create 
a  three-price  system  for  the  producers 
of  cotton? 

Mr.  SISK.  No.  I  would  not  agree  with 
my  good  friend  from  Missouri  that  It 
does.  I  agree  that  the  bill  has  certain 
provisions  pertaining  to  some  of  the  pro- 
ducers In  this  country,  looking  In  the 
direction  of  maintaining  a  system  of 
family-size  farms  In  this  country.  There 
is  a  very  definite  desire.  I  think,  on  the 
part  of  Members  of  Congress  to  try  to 
make  It  possible  for  many  of  the  small 
farmers  of  this  coxmtry  to  continue  to 
maintain  sis  nearly  as  possible  a  decent 
income. 

So  there  are  some  provisions  with  ref- 
erence to  the  15-bale-or-less  producers  to 
enable  them  to  enjoy  a  little  higher  price 
support  than  would  be  available  to  grow- 
ers growing  larger  amounts  of  cotton. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further.  I  think  you 
missed  my  point.  I  said,  would  this  bill 
not  permit  a  three-price  system  for  even 
one  producer  of  cotton?  Under  this  bill 
would  it  not  be  possible  for  a  F>erson  who 
produces  more  than  15  bales  of  cotton  to 
be  supported  at  one  price  for  the  first  15 
bales  he  produces  and  to  be  supported  at 
another  price  for  the  remainder  of  this 
crop?  Then  under  one  section  of  the  bill 
he  would  be  permitted  to  plant  addi- 
tional cotton  for  which  he  would  pay  an 
amount  equal  to  the  subsidy.  So  that 
In  effect  one  producer  could  actually  be 
selling  cotton  at  three  different  prices  if 
this  bill  is  adopted. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  this  to  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  you  an- 
swer that? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  this  to  the  gen- 
tleman, because  the  question  he  asks,  I 
think,  does  require  some  little  elabora- 


tion. I  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
this  bill  does  provide  for  the  situation 
which  the  gentleman  recites,  but  it  still 
eliminates  the  two-price  system  so  far  as 
the  mills  are  concerned,  so  far  as  the 
processing  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as 
the  consiuner  of  American  cotton  is  go- 
ing to  be  concerned.  It  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  our  own  domestic  textile  mills 
to  buy  cotton  in  competition  on  an  even 
basis  with  what  the  world  price  is  and 
what  the  textile  industries  in  other  parts 
of  the  world  buy  it  at.  I  am  referring  to 
the  elimination  of  what  today,  as  the 
gentleman  knows,  is  an  8.5-cent  differ- 
ential between  what  a  local  textile  com- 
pany has  to  pay  as  against  what  the  cot- 
ton is  sold  for  in  the  world  markets. 

I  agree,  imder  the  price  support  sys- 
tem to  the  farmer,  to  the  grower,  that 
the  situation  which  the  gentleman  re- 
cites can  exist. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Will  the  gen- 
tleman take  some  more  time,  please,  and 
let  me  ask  one  other  question? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  my- 
self 2  additional  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The  gen- 
tleman Is  recognized  for  2  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  yield  further,  you  mentioned 
the  fact  that  It  would  make  a  one-price 
system,  but  as  I  read  the  bill,  do  you 
agree  with  me  that  the  subsidy  to  the 
domestic  mills  or  the  subsidy  that  the 
domestic  mill  would  profit  by  might  not 
be  the  same  as  the  8.5  cents  which  we  we 
now  paying  on  the  export  cotton? 

Mr.  SISK.  Of  course,  let  me  say  to  my 
friend  it  depends  in  the  final  analysis  on 
what  kind  of  a  bill  we  write. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  am  talking 
about  the  bill  we  have  before  us. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  what  the  gen- 
tleman is  discussing,  but  I  do  not  neces- 
sarily say  that  that  would  be  the  resiilts 
of  the  bill  which  we  have  under  discus- 
sion. As  the  gentleman  very  well  knows, 
there  is  an  amendment  which  will  be 
offered  on  the  floor  here  and  which  I  am 
supporting  and  which  I  understand  basi- 
cally the  committee  of  which  he  is  a 
member  adopted,  the  Mclntire  amend- 
ment, the  amendment  of  the  gentleman 
from  Maine,  to  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  these  price  supports  which  will  cer- 
tainly change  that  picture,  as  the  gentle- 
man knows. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  That  was  go- 
ing to  be  my  next  question.  Was  it  not 
understood  by  the  Committee  on  Rules 
that  the  Mclntire  amendment  would  be 
offered  to  this  bill  and  it  would  have  the 
support  of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  presumably  was  going  to  be 
accepted  in  the  House?  Was  that  the 
understanding  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules? 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say,  as  one  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  that  it  was 
my  understanding  that  the  Mclntire 
amendment  would  be  offered.  As  one 
who  happens  to  believe  that  it  is  a  good 
amendment  and  Is  supporting  it,  I  hope 
it  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  the  gentle- 
man will  3^eld  further.  I  have  one  other 
question.   In  the  title  of  the  bill  the  com- 


mittee says:  "to  maintain  the  income  of 
cotton  producers."  If  we  reduce  the  sup- 
port price  and  the  producer  is  not  per- 
mitted to  expand  or  to  increase  his  acre- 
age, how  is  that  going  to  maintain  his 
income?  It  would,  would  it  not.  in  fact, 
reduce  the  income  of  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer? 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  my  good 
friend  from  Missouri  Icnows  as  well  as 
I  do  that  unless  we  do  something  here  to 
increase  the  domestic  consiunpUon  of 
cotton,  there  must  be  a  continued  de- 
crease in  acreage.  Even  if  we  are  going 
to  maintain  a  level  of  16.200.000  acres,  at 
which  it  is  set  today,  it  Is  absolutely  es- 
sential that  we  do  something  to  increase 
the  consumption  of  cotton.  Otherwise 
that  figure  is  going  to  be  substantially 
reduced.  Therefore,  his  income  certainly 
Is;  going  to  be  reduced.  We  will  try  to 
maintain  this  acreage.  I  would  hop>e 
that  we  would  be  able  to  do  something 
to  increase  consumption,  to  the  extent 
that  acreage  might  be  increased  but  I 
think  we  would  be  foolish  to  go  out  £uid 
offer  any  substantial  amount  of  immedi- 
ate increase;  but  certainly  to  me  it  is 
essential  that  we  try  to  maintain  what 
we  have  now  and  increase  it  as  soon  as 
possible.  This  is  imperative  to  the  in- 
come of  the  farmer,  just  as  imperative 
and  Just  as  necessary,  I  think,  as  the  so- 
called  high-priced  support  which  I  think 
today  has  become  vmrealistic,  because 
there  is  an  ever-increasing  surplus  piling 
up. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  was  only 
pointing  out  that  the  title  of  the  bill 
contains  the  language  "to  maintain  the 
income  of  cotton  producers"  and  that  the 
income  will  not  be  maintained  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  s^elding  and  hope  I  will  be 
able  to  get  some  time  later. 

Mr.  SISK.  I  appreciate  the  comments 
of  my  good  friend  from  Missouri.  He 
knows  that  I  love  him.  but  I  have  to  dis- 
agree with  him  on  this  bill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the 
gentleman  from  California  agree  with 
me  that  this  is  one  of  the  side  effects  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  imder  which 
we  give  and  equip  plants  to  various 
countries,  that  cost  them  nothing.  Even 
If  the  House  passed  this  bill,  imless  we 
stop  that  practice  we  are  going  to  destroy 
not  only  this  industry,  as  we  already 
practically  have  destroyed  it,  but  many 
other  industries  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SISK.  Let  me  say  to  my  good 
friend  from  Florida  that  I  would  have 
to  agree  with  him  that  one  of  the  side 
effects  has  been  as  he  has  noted  here; 
there  is  no  question  about  that,  however, 
we  believe  that  by  improving  their  econ- 
omy we  will  make  it  possible  for  them  to 
become  better  cash  customers  for  our 
products. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Si>eaker.  I  noted  the 
answer  of  the  gentleman  from  California 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones  1 .  with  reference  to  the  three-price 
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system.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  IncentlTe 
of  a  10-percent  additional  price  on  the 
first  15  bales  of  cotton  Is  not  In  fact  a 
sale,  but  a  certificated  purchase  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  under  which 
the  cotton  never  changes  place  or  posi- 
tion; the  Government,  in  other  words, 
pays  to  each  and  every  farmer  for  15 
bales  of  cotton  a  price  10  percent  above 
the  support  price  and  Immediately  takes 
back  from  that  same  fanner  a  certifi- 
cate for  the  cotton  at  the  support  price, 
which  Is  an  added  bonus  to  every  pro- 
ducer In  the  United  States  that  pro- 
duces cotton,  of  which  there  are  some 
800,000?    Am  I  rl^ht  or  wrong? 

Mr.  SISK.  As  I  followed  my  good 
friend  in  that  rather  involved  question 
I  think  possibly  he  may  be  right.  I 
would  like  him  to  direct  that  question 
to  some  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  who  is  far  better  qualified 
technically  to  answer  it.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  the  Intent  here  Is  to  try 
to  help  basically  the  small  farmers*  of 
the  country,  try  to  maintain  them  until 
at  least  such  time  as  we  are  able  to  do 
something  better  for  them.  I  think  we 
appreciate  that. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  to  include  a  telegram  from  the 
Governor  of  California,  the  Honorable 
Edmund  G.  Brown,  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Sacxajixmto,  Caut., 

December  2, 1963. 
The  Honorable  B.  F.  Sisk, 
House  Office  Building, 
Washisiffton,  D.C.: 

I  am  asking  aU  members  of  the  California 
congresslonai  delegation  to  support  H.R. 
6196,  the  cotton  bill  authored  by  Congress- 
man Harold  Cool.ct  and  scheduled  for  de- 
bate on  the  floor  on  Tuesday,  December  3. 
Both  the  Caltfomla  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  the  Stat«  board  of  agriculture  have 
carefully  studied  this  measiue  and  Join  In 
sui:H;>ort  of  it.  The  California  cotton  indxis- 
try  produces  nearly  $350  million  at  the 
producer  level  and  generates  approximately 
a  bUllon  doUani  of  total  wealth  for  our 
State.  This  bill  is  of  vital  Importance,  not 
only  to  cotton  but  to  our  entire  agricultural 
economy.  I  respectfuUy  request  your  favor- 
able consideration  of  this  bllL 
Sincerely, 

EDMxnn)  G.  BaowN, 
Governor  of  Cali/omia. 

What  Cotton  Msanb  to  CAtxroBiriA 
In  the  State  of  California,  412.000  people 
live  wholly  or  in  very  substantial  part  upon 
incomes  earned  directly  from  cotton.  These 
Include  66,000  people  living  on  cotton  farms 
and  40,000  others  whose  breadwinners  are 
seasonal  domestic  workers  on  cotton  farms. 
The  remaining  307,000  consist  of  people 
whose  income  earners  work  in  gins,  oil  mills, 
cotton  mills,  etc..  plus  cotton's  pro  rata  share 
of  those  living  on  Incomes  from  apparel 
manufacturing,  farm  supply  storeB,  merchan- 
dising oi>erations,  etc. 

This  by  no  means  teUB  the  whole  atory 
becavise  no  way  was  found  to  computa  th« 
number  of  employees  concerned  with  cotton 
in  banks.  Insurance  agencies,  dei>artment 
stares,  transportation  services  and  many 
other  fields. 

The  avvrace  annual  cash  receipts  from  cot- 
torn  SLoA  OQtteOBoed   by   California   farmera 


dtirtng  calendar  years  1060  through  1963  was 
93M£  mUllon.  This  makes  cotton  the  lead- 
ing crop  in  the  leading  agricultural  State, 
far  Burpaaslng  its  nearest  rivals,  grapes 
(•149.4  million)  and  tomatoes  ($132.8  mU- 
llon). It  provides  a  fifth  as  much  cash  in- 
come as  all  other  crops  combined  and  a 
fourth  as  much  as  all  meat  animals,  dairy 
products,  poultry  and  eggs  combined. 

The  total  value  of  petroleum  and  all  other 
mineral  production  in  1961,  the  latest  year 
reported,  was  •1.431  milUon.  Cotton  produc- 
tion alone  yielded  23  percent  as  much  as  this. 

Thiu  the  inevitable  conclusion :  If  the  cot- 
ton economy  Is  criished.  California  wiU  los* 
one  of  its  big  income  producers,  which  will 
have  a  depressing  effect  on  the  State's  whole 
economic  structure.  If  cotton  survives  and 
goes  forward.  It  will  provide  a  stimulant  to 
the  industry  and  commerce  of  the  State  as  a 
whole. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge  adop- 
tion of  this  House  Resolution  464  so  that 
the  committee  may  proceed  to  discuss 
this  bill  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  gentlemsm  from 
California  [Mr.  Sisk]  has  so  well  ex- 
plained, this  resolution  makes  in  order 
the  consideration  of  HH.  6196  with  4 
hours  of  general  debate  and  an  open  rule. 
subject  to  amendment  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole,  and  final  actions,  of  course, 
in  the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  this  is  the 
time  to  look  at  facts  and  to  look  at  the 
record,  as  Al  Smith  used  to  say,  and  find 
out  just  why  we  are  here  and  where  we 
are  at  the  present  moment  and  why  we 
have  this  legislation  before  us. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brutal  truth 
is  that  this  legislation  is  designed  to  pay 
a  subsidy  to  cotton  cloth  manufacturers 
of  the  United  States  because  we  have  had 
a  rather  peculiar  and,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  foolish  foreign  trade  policy  in  this 
country  whereby  we  have  sold  our  prod- 
ucts, our  cotton  for  instance,  to  foreign 
countries  cheaper  than  we  have  sold  such 
products  to  American  manufacturers. 
Cotton  cloth  manufacturers  in  other 
parts  of  the  world  can  buy  American  cot- 
ton produced  on  American  farms  and 
subsidized  by  the  American  Govern- 
ment— the  UJ5.  Government — at  8^ 
cents  a  pound  less  than  American  cot- 
ton textile  manufacturers  can  buy  it 
right  here  at  home.  Then,  with  cheap 
labor  overseas  they  can  manufacture  cot- 
ton cloth  and  make  it  into  garments  in 
many  instances,  and  under  our  so-called 
foreign  trade  poUcy,  our  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act.  and  so  forth,  ship 
these  goods  to  the  United  States  and 
undersell  the  products  of  American  fac- 
tories and  American  labor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  result  of  the  foolish 
and  I  believe  sinister  program  that  we 
have  had  in  connection  with  foreign 
trade,  the  cotton  textile  mills  of  tills 
country  face  disaster  and  American 
workingmen  are  out  of  jobs. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  see  that  cotton 
is  shipped  to  this  coxmtry  from  foreign 
lands,  where  under  just  as  foolish  a  pro- 
gram of  so-called  aid  we  have  siiipped 
our  cottonseed,  our  know-how,  our  abil- 
ity to  produce,  our  techtiical  skills,  to 
other  countries  such  as  Brazil,  for  in- 
stance, and  to  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
countries,  so  that  they  can  produce  cot- 


ton there  cheaper  than  we  can  produce 
It  in  the  United  States. 

That  has  been  done  also  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  American  taxpayers. 

What  you  see  here  today  is  Just  more 
chickens  coming  home  to  roost.  What 
is  the  answer?  The  only  answer  that 
these  planners  have,  and  if  I  wanted  to 
be  abrupt  and  rough  I  might  say  the 
social  climbers  have,  is  to  spend  more 
money,  to  wring  more  money  out  of  the 
American  taxpayers,  to  spend  more 
money  to  pay  for  the  mistakes  of  Judg- 
ment, the  failure  to  use  good,  common - 
sense  in  the  past  in  setting  up  some  of 
these  programs.  So  the  proposal  Is  here 
now  that  we  pay  subsidies  to  the  cotton 
textile  manufacturers  of  this  country 
and  p>erhaps — I  do  not  know  how  under 
this  bill,  I  cannot  understand  it  my- 
self— perhaps  maintain  cotton  prices  to 
the  American  farmer.  Seemingly  that 
will  not  be  accomplished,  If  I  read  the 
measure  correctly.  Instead  of  doing  the 
simple  and  sensible  thing,  that  Is,  to 
put  an  old-fashioned  tariff  on  the  im- 
portation of  cotton  goods  from  abroad 
to  protect  American  labor  and  American 
industry  from  unfair  foreign  competi- 
tion, we  have  the  proposal  to  pay  sub- 
sidies to  the  cotton  mill  manufacturers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  IXiring  the  previous 
administration,  the  textile  industry  of 
America  made  a  very  diligent  and  a  very 
expensive  effort  to  do  just  what  the 
gentleman  has  suggested.  That  Is,  they 
went  before  the  Tariff  Commission. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  understand 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    And  they  lost. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  And  then  again 
after  a  little  trip  through  a  rose  garden 
recently.   I  know  that  also. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  they  were  rejected 
again.  They  went  before  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  and  they  were 
turned  down.  This  legislation  Is  the  only 
avenue  left. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Except  the 
gentleman  voted  for  the  Reciprocal 
Trade  Agreements  Act  and  I  did  not. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  has  the 
right  to  vote  as  he  pleases. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  But  I  thought 
I  saw  the  danger  at  the  time,  and  the 
gentleman  wakes  up  at  the  last  minute 
and  sees  the  danger  now.  At  this  time 
he  has  another  cure  for  it.  The  cure 
should  have  been  a  preventative  one  not 
to  make  a  mistake. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  was  your  President 
who  signed  that  bill  in  1956. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  do  not  agree 
with  my  President  ail  the  time,  and 
I  would  have  a  much  higher  respect  for 
the  gentleman  if  he  did  not  agree  with 
his  President  all  the  time.  If  you  want 
to  talk  politics  we  can  talk  politics.  I  will 
take  care  of  myself. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  DE3JT.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
the  previous  speaker  that  the  TarllT 
Commission  had  rejected  an  appeal  for 
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a  tariff  regulation  which  would  equalize 
costs.  Is  It  not  just  as  much  the  preroga- 
tive of  this  Congress  to  pass  a  bill  today 
establishing  a  tariff  rate  equitable  to 
American  producers  as  it  Is  to  pass  this 
bill?  . 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Certainly,  be- 
cause we  did  the  wrong  thing  In  con- 
nection with  the  Reciprocal  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  that  Is  no  reason  why  we 
should  go  further  afield. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  object  to  the  gentle- 
man's counting  me  in  on  that. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  The  gentleman 
and  I  will  stay  out. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  There  will  be  one 
difference,  and  that  would  be  that  the 
Japanese  manufacturers  would  pay  the 
tariff  Instead  of  the  American  taxpay- 
ers paying  the  subsidy.  That  would  be 
the  difference. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  We  must  not 
do  that  because  they  would  not  like  It. 
We  have  got  to  be  sure  that  we  keep 
a  bright  and  shiny  image  abroad. 

Let  me  refer  to  the  bill  for  a  minute. 
If  I  may.  This  bill  is  presumed — and 
I  use  the  word  "presumed"  advisedly — 
to  encourage  the  Increased  consumption 
of  cotton,  hence  the  income  of  cotton 
producers — I  do  not  know  about  that — 
to  provide  a  special  research  program 
designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes.  If  we  find  any 
way  of  lowering  the  cost  of  production, 
we  will  export  that  immediately  so  that 
our  neighbors  to  the  south  and  to  the  east 
of  us  win  get  the  benefit.  Do  not  worry 
about  that. 

Here  are  the  principal  provisions  of 
the  bin,  as  I  have  tried  to  diagnose  It  or 
analyze  It. 

First,  beginning  with  Its  enactment 
and  running  to  July  31,  1967,  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  would  make  pay- 
ments In  kind  to  persons  other  than 
producers;  that  is.  to  the  cotton  textile 
mills.  In  an  attempt  to  eliminate  the 
Inequity  of  the  cotton  cost  differential 
between  domestic  and  foreign  mills. 
That  is  the  kernel,  that  is  the  nut  right 
there,  that  Is  the  whole  question. 

Until  August  1,  1964,  the  payment  rate 
would  be  at  a  level  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  up  to  8.5  cents, 
but  presumably  5  cents  a  pound.  Prom 
August  1.  1964.  to  July  31,  1967,  the  pay- 
ment rate  presumably  would  be  about 
6  cents  a  pound. 

Second,  the  Secretary  would  be  di- 
rected to  conduct  a  special  cotton  re- 
search program  to  reduce  production 
costs  as  soon  as  practicable.  For  this 
purpose,  up  to  $10  million  annually  would 
be  authorized  subject  to  Uie  regular  ap- 
propriations process. 

Third,  beginning  with  the  1965  crop 
of  upland  cotton,  the  Secretary  would 
be  directed  to  reduce  the  level  of  price 
support  to  reflect  reductions.  If  any.  In 
the  cost  of  growing  cotton.  That  would 
not  Increase  the  income  of  the  farmer. 
It  might  maintain  It,  It  Is  true.  If  it  works 
out. 

Fourth,  for  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966 
crops,  the  Secretary  would  be  authorized 
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to  provide  up  to  10  percent  additional 
price  support  on  not  over  15  bales  of  each 
farmer's  production.  That  Is  the  mat- 
ter the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  mentioned  a  while  ago.  But  the 
level  of  price  support  could  not  exceed 
that  for  the  1963  crcw),  presumably  about 
32.5  cents  per  pound  for  15  bales  and 
minimum  of  about  29.5  cents  per  pound 
for  the  balance  of  the  crop  in  the  year 
1964. 

In  an  effort  to  keep  cotton  supp>orted 
at  the  higher  level  in  normal  channels 
of  trade,  the  bill  provides  producer  pay- 
ments through  the  legal  device  of 
"simultaneous  purchase  and  sale."  You 
understand  that  one,  I  am  sure.  The 
Government  sells  with  one  hand  and  buys 
with  one  hand,  and  so  forth.  It  must 
not  let  either  hand  know  what  the  other 
is  doing,  of  course. 

Fifth,  beginning  August  1,  1964,  the 
minimum  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion resale  price  would  drop  to  105  per- 
cent of  the  current  loan,  plus  reasonable 
carrying  charges.  Present  law  restricts 
such  sales  at  115  percent  of  current  sup- 
port price  plus  reasonable  carrying 
charges. 

Sixth,  at  such  time  when  the  national 
acreage  allotment  reaches  17  million 
acres,  one-half  of  the  acretige  In  excess 
of  17  million  acres  would  be  allocated  to 
Increases  In  the  regular  acreage  allot- 
ments of  farmers.  The  other  one -half 
would  be  earmarked  for  cotton  farmers 
willing  to  produce  additional  cotton  at 
world  prices.  We  have  to  take  care  of 
the  rest  of  the  people,  you  know.  This 
extra  or  overplant  acreage  would  be  up 
to  20  percent  in  addition  to  the  regular 
farm  allotment.  There  are  your  three 
stages  at  different  prices  for  cotton.  In 
order  to  produce  this  extra  acreage  for 
export,  farmers  would  have  to  pay  an 
extra  "export  marketing  fee"  equal  to  the 
current  export  subsidy.  These  collec- 
tions would  then  be  earmarked  for  pay- 
ing export  subsidies. 

In  spite  of  the  remarks  I  have  made, 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  adoption  of 
this  rule.  Unless  I  change  my  mind 
greatly  in  the  next  4  hours,  and  I  am 
sure  the  very  distinguished  linguist  from 
North  Carolina  may  be  able  to  make  me 
change  my  mind,  but  I  doubt  It,  I  do  not 
expect  to  vote  for  the  bill.  I  would  be 
very  happy  to  support  a  substitute  meas- 
ure that  might  be  called  old  fashioned 
and  also  might  be  very  realistic,  and  that 
would  be  to  put  a  tariff  on  all  foreign 
manufactured  cotton  textiles.  This 
would  bring  In  revenue  to  the  Federal 
Treasury,  would  protect  American  In- 
dustry, and  would  protect  American  la- 
bor from  this  unfair  foreign  competition 
that  has  been  wrecking  the  cotton  textile 
business  in  the  United  States  and  has 
been  putting  a  great  many  thousands  of 
people  out  of  work.  It  would  correct  an 
Inequity  for  which  this  Ccmgress  is  Just 
as  responsible  as  any  President,  re- 
gardless of  what  his  politics  or  political 
affiliation  might  or  might  not  have  been 
in  the  past. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  ask  if  my  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio,  knows  of  anything 


In  the  bill  that  will  be  of  help  or  benefit 
to  the  poultry  producers  of  this  country 
who  are  getting  It  in  the  neck  from  the 
CMnmon  Market  in  Europe? 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  That  is  an  en- 
tirely different  problem,  but  It  Is  a  won- 
derful example  that  the  Common  Mar- 
ket was  not  set  up,  as  so  many  people  In 
America  believe,  for  the  benefit  of  Amer- 
icans, but  rather  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Europeans  who  believe  In  and  who  be- 
long to  the  Common  Market. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reserve  the  balance  of 
my  time. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5  min- 
utes to  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Whitener]. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker  and 
Members  of  the  House,  it  has  been  my 
privilege  to  have  spoken  on  this  subject 
on  numerous  occasions  under  special  or- 
ders of  the  House.  I  think  I  have  said 
about  all  that  can  be  said  on  the  subject. 
But  I  would  like  to  again  point  out  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  that  I  rep- 
resent the  largest  textile  producing  dis- 
trict in  the  United  States.  I  also  have 
within  my  congressional  district  the  sec- 
ond largest  cotton-producing  county  in 
the  State  of  North  Carolina. 

I  am  convinced  that  this  legislation 
Is  In  the  best  Interest  of  both  of  these 
groups.  All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  facts 
that  have  been  brought  out  in  the  earlier 
discussion  of  the  legislation.  None  of 
us  can  do  anything  about  the  errors  of 
the  past.  But  It  seems  to  me  that  we  as 
Representatives  of  the  American  peo- 
ple have  an  opportunity  today  and  to- 
morrow to  lo<A  forward  to  the  future  and 
to  do  something  for  the  economy  of  our 
country. 

In  the  State  of  North  Carolina  227,000 
people  who  earnUielr  livelihoods  at  the 
machines  in  the  Textile  plants  are  look- 
ing to  Washington  today  because  they 
are  aware  of  the  gravity  of  the  decision 
which  we  will  make.  These  people  are 
hoping  that  the  Congress  will  eliminate 
the  Iniquitous  two-price  cotton  system 
which  has  been  permitted  to  develop,  as 
has  been  well  stated,  by  executive  and 
legislative  error,  and  by  about  every  other 
kind  of  error  that  can  be  conceived  by 
political  parties  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  hope  that  this 
bill  will  do  what  the  committee  envisions 
it  will  do.  In  all  candor  I  think  it  is 
regrettable  that  we  are  In  a  position  of 
having  to  legislate  in  this  manner.  Had 
the  Tariff  Commission  done  what  I  be- 
lieve the  evidence  dictated  they  should 
have  done  under  the  section  22  petition 
filed  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  we 
would  not  be  concerned  today  about  this 
textile  Import  problem.  But,  unfortu- 
nately, by  a  vote  of  3  to  2  the  people  of 
America  lost  that  decision  In  the  Tariff 
Commission  to  the  foreigners  who  sat 
there  m  the  room  during  those  days  of 
the  hearings  presenting  evidence  adverse 
to  the  people  of  this  country.  Without 
getting  into  the  details,  I  say  we  should 
approve  this  legislation  for  those  who 
earn  their  livelihoods  in  the  textile  in- 
dustry and  for  those  who  work  on  the 
farm.  We  know  from  the  record  that 
in  the  last  few  years  the  cotton  textile 
industry  has  been  going  downhill,  re- 
sulting in  the  American  cotton  farmer 
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dropping  from  94  percent  of  the  raw  ma- 
terial used  by  our  textile  plants  to  67 
percent.     And  this  will  continue. 

If  we  today  faU  to  take  up  the  cause 
of  the  cotton  farmer  and  to  protect  his 
domestic  market,  we  will  have  failed 
to  serve  his  interest.  The  people  of  the 
Nation  generally  have  a  great  stake  in 
what  we  do.  because  the  textile  industry 
is  the  second  largest  employer  of  people 
of  any  industry  that  we  have  in  America. 
To  permit  It  further  to  be  injured  by 
these  inequitable  programs  will  not  be 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  people  of  the 
Nation  because  of  the  disastrous  effects 
that  further  retrocession  will  have  on  the 
economy  generally. 

So,  as  we  approtwih  this  legislation.  I 
hope  we  can  do  it  without  partisan  con- 
siderations and  without  selfish  local 
considerations.  We  must  realize  that 
the  vote  which  we  cast  will  be  one  that 
may  well  be  the  most  important  eco- 
nomic step  we  will  take  in  this  Congress. 
I  say  this  because  the  textile  industry  is 
not  just  something  which  affects  the 
people  I  am  privileged  to  represent.  It 
affects  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

I  know  that  you  ladies  and  gentlemen 
of  the  House  realize  how  important  It  Is 
that  we,  as  we  legislate  on  this  subject, 
bear  in  mind  the  opportunities  that  we 
have  to  serve  the  cause  of  America. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  AvbryI. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  House,  I  do  not  believe  it 
necessary  to  address  myself  further  to 
what  Is  In  the  bill  because  I  think  it  has 
already  been  fully  described  and  ex- 
plained to  the  Members  present  here 
today.  I  feel  there  is  a  greater  need  to 
talk  about  what  is  not  in  the  bill  than 
what  is  In  the  hill. 

First,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
point  out  that  the  committee  upon  which 
I  have  the  honor  of  serving,  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules,  has  been  maligned  in  most 
of  the  Nation's  press  the  last  few  days 
for  not  passing  out  rules  fast  enough  to 
accommodate  certain  Interests;  that  we 
are  called  obstructionists  and  all  of  the 
other  descriptive  words  that  are  accept- 
able in  the  public  press.  However,  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  here  is  a  bill 
upon  which  we  granted  a  rule  on  July  30. 
and  for  some  reason  that  has  not  yet 
been  explained — why  this  bill  should  only 
now  be  debated  in  the  closing  days  of  the 
lot  session  of  the  88th  Congress  here  in 
the  month  of  December. 

I  wonder  why  we  are  taking  up  a  cot- 
ton bill  today,  with  the  very  obvious 
neglect  of  a  bigger  Industry,  namely,  the 
wheat  industry.  I  have  not  been  able  to 
get  an  explanation  from  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  on  this  procedure. 

I  think  the  statistics  will  reveal,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  there  are  about  850,000 
cotton  farmers — but  there  are  1.8  million 
wheat  farmers.  Yet  suddenly  it  has  been 
decided — and  for  what  reason  we  have 
not  yet  been  told — that  there  is  now  an 
emergency  on  cotton.  Even  though  the 
bill  has  been  before  the  House  since  July, 
we  are  told  that  there  Is  an  emergency 
now  smd  we  must  take  direct  and  posi- 
tive action  this  afternoon  to  bcul  out  the 


cotton  industry.  But  yet  nobody  seema 
to  be  concerned  with  what  is  going  to  be 
the  fate  of  the  almost  2  million  wheat 
farmers  throughout  the  Middle  West.  If 
you  want  to  talk  politics  a  little  bit,  there 
was  some  discussion  of  politics.  I  believe, 
when  my  distinguished  senior  minority 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules  I  Mr. 
Brown  1  was  addressing  the  House;  there 
was  some  reference  to  politics  between 
him  and  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  Committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina.  As  to  the 
politics  of  this  I  am  just  a  little  unde- 
cided. I  cannot  come  to  a  clear  decision. 
Actually,  politically  I  think  it  is  better  for 
the  majority  party  just  to  keep  on  ignor- 
ing the  wheat  indiistry.  I  think  that 
would  work  out  very  welL  I  think  we. 
the  minority,  would  do  very  well  in  1964 
in  the  Middle  West  if  they  continue  to 
look  the  other  way  as  apparently  they 
have  done  for  the  last  year. 

But  from  a  position  of  responsibly 
representing  one  of  the  largest  industries 
in  America  I  feel  that  those  of  us  from 
the  Middle  West  have  no  other  choice 
than  to  plead  with  you  this  afternoon  to 
give  us  some  assurance  that  at  least  you 
will  consider  our  problems  and  attempt 
to  take  some  action,  probably  not  this 
year,  but  when  we  come  back  in  the  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  am  delighted  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
want  to  commend  the  very  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Kansas  and  congratu- 
late him  on  the  great  interest  he  has 
shown  in  the  wheat  producers  of  the  Na- 
tion in  all  the  years  that  I  have  known 
him  here  in  the  Congress.  But  he  must 
be  mindful  of  the  fact  that  at  least  our 
conunittee  has  labored  and  did  bring  out 
a  bill  and  provide  a  program.  It  was 
submitted  to  a  referendum  and  the 
wheat  fanners  rejected  it. 

Let  me  say  to  the  gentleman  that  we 
have  not  abandoned  the  wheat  farmers. 
I  have  had  the  wheat  subcommittee 
working  constantly,  headed  by  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PuacxLL].  They  have  been  holding 
hearings.  We  are  aware  of  the  fact  that 
something  must  be  done  to  relieve  the 
desperate  situation  of  the  wheat  farmers. 
I  should  like  to  conclude  by  saying  that 
the  wheat  farmers  must  be  willing  to 
help  themselves,  as  the  cotton  producers 
and  producers  of  other  commodities  have 
indicated  their  willingness  to  help  them- 
selves in  these  nationwide  programs. 
And  before  I  close  I  would  like  to  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  any  time  he  wants 
to  be  heard — he  has  been  in  our  com- 
mittee room  many  times — I  will  provide 
him  a  forum  to  be  heard  before  an  inter- 
ested audience. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  appre- 
ciate that.  But  let  me  continue  by  say- 
ing this.  The  gentleman  referred  to 
hearings  that  were  held.  Hearings  were 
not  held  day  after  day  and  week  after 
week.  I  have  a  copy  of  the  hearings. 
There  were  3  days  of  hearings  hrfd. 
Nineteen  Members  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  introduced  an  identical  bill  and 


they  could  not  even  get  a  report  on  It 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
whether  he  was  for  it  or  against  it  or 
whether  he  has  even  had  the  time  to  read 
it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
be  glad  to  send  him  a  message  this  after- 
noon and  ask  him  for  a  report. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  think  the  gentleman 
will  find  that  he  has  already  had  that 
request  made  of  him. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  get  in 
touch  with  him  by  telephone,  if  that  will 
help. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Well,  I  think  we  are 
making  some  progress  at  this  point. 
This  is  the  first  tangible  progress  we 
have  made,  if  we  can  expect  a  report 
from  the  Secretary  of  Agric\ilture  on  a 
bill  that  19  Members  have  Introduced. 

The  Secretary,  in  a  speech  to  the  Fu- 
ture Farmers  of  America  at  Kansas  City. 
Mo.,  on  October  17.  made  the  statement 
that  at  least  four  out  of  five  farmers 
favor  a  wheat  program.  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  there  is  more  agreement 
there  than  we  have  on  this  cotton  bill 
that  we  have  before  us  this  afternoon. 
I  think  every  Member  who  has  spoken  on 
the  cotton  bill  has  offered  a  different 
point  of  view.  They  are  either  for  it  or 
against  it  or  for  it  with  certain  changes. 
I  submit  that  those  of  us  who  attempt  to 
speak  for  the  Middle  West  have  reached 
at  least  a  larger  area  of  agreement  than 
has  the  cotton  Industry  with  reference  to 
cotton. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  for  his  contribution 
and  I  thank  the  Members  of  the  House 
for  their  indulgence.  May  I  conclude. 
Mr.  Speaker,  by  saying  merely  that  we 
are  relying  upon  assurances  that  we  have 
had  this  afternoon  that  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  with  the  commitment  of 
the  chairman  today,  will  take  expeditious 
action  on  wheat  legislation  when  we  re- 
convene in  January.  And  that  that  leg- 
islation may  also  be  brought  to  the  fioor 
of  the  House  for  debate  and  final  dispo- 
sition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  abide  by  the  judg- 
ment of  the  House,  but  at  least.  I  submit 
we  have  the  right  to  be  heard,  as  well  as 
the  850,000  cotton  farmers  and  the  re- 
lated industries  that  are  being  heard  this 
afternoon. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]  indicates 
that  he  has  no  further  request  for  time. 
I  have  no  further  requests  for  time. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  Itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton,  to  main- 
tain the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire  to 
raise  a  point  of  order  against  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  genUeman  will 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  House  Report  366,  ac- 
companying HJl.  6196.  "a  bill  to  en- 
courage increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
growers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes"  does  not 
comply  with  the  requirements  of  clause 
(3)  of  nile  xm  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

Clause  (3)  of  rule  Xm.  the  so-called 
Ramseyer  rule,  provides  as  follows: 

8.  Whenever  a  committee  reports  «  blU 
or  a  Joint  resolution  repealing  or  amending 
any  statute  or  part  thereof  It  shall  Include 
In  Its  report  or  an  accgmpanylng  document — 

( 1 )  The  text  of  the  statute  or  part  thereof 
which  U  proposed  to  be  repealed;   and 

(2)  A  comparative  print  of  the  part  of 
the  bill  or  Joint  resolution  making  the 
amendment  and  of  the  statute  or  part 
thereof  proposed  to  be  amended,  ahowlng  by 
stricken-through  type  and  italics,  paraUel 
columns,  or  other  appropriate  typographical 
devices  the  omissions  and  lOEertlons  proposed 
to  be  made. 

In  other  words,  a  committee  report 
must  faithfully  set  forth  among  other 
things,  changes  In  laws  as  provided  in  the 
accompanying  bill,  to  comply  with  the 
Ramseyer  rule. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  conunlttee  report  ac- 
companying H.R.  6196,  shows  clearly 
near  the  bottom  of  page  25  the  repeal  of 
existing  provisions  of  law  dealing  with 
feed  grain  price  supports  and  acreage  al- 
lotments. Specifically  does  It  show  re- 
peal of  section  330  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  and  section  105 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Nowhere  in  H.R.  6196  is  there  the 
slightest  reference  to  section  330  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Nowhere  in  H.R.  6196  is  there  the 
slightest  reference  to  section  105  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

iDnder  paragraph  2,  clause  3,  of  rule 
xm  It  is  stated  that  "under  the  rule 
the  committee  report  on  a  bill  amending 
existing  law  by  the  addition  of  a  proviso 
should  quote  in  full  the  section  immedi- 
ately preceding  the  proposed  amend- 
ment." 

In  this  connection  I  call  the  attention 
of  the  Chair  to  the  language  in  the  bill. 
H.R.  6196.  page  2,  line  22,  section  3. 
which  states  that  "section  104  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows"  and  it  then 
sets  forth  a  new  research  authority  for 
upland  cotton. 

This  amendment  is  to  be  found  in 
italic  In  the  middle  of  page  26  of  the 
report  and  Is  subsequent  to  and  there- 
fore dependent  iipon  wholly  unrelated 
provisions  of  law  for  which  there  are  no 
provisions  for  repeal  In  HJl.  6196. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  my  conten- 
tion that  H.R.  6196  does  not  repeal  and 
does  not  even  seek  to  repeal  section  330 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  and  section  105  of 
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the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;  that  therefore  House  Report 
No.  366,  showing  repeal  of  these  provi- 
sions, is  not  in  compliance  with  clause 
3  of  rule  Xin. 

I  respectfully  ask  that  the  point  of 
order  be  sustained. 

The  SPEAKER  Does  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Cooley]  de- 
sire to  be  heard? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  do,  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU 
attention  to  page  22  of  the  report,  and 
I  read  from  that,  as  follows: 

Changes  in  Existing  Law 

In  compliance  with  clause  S  of  rule  Xin  of 
tiie  Rules  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are 
shown  as  follows:  existing  law  proposed  to 
be  omitted  is  enclosed  In  black  brackets,  new 
matter  is  printed  in  Italic,  and  existing  law 
In  which  no  change  Is  proposed  is  shown  in 
roman. 

If  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  will  read 
the  report  I  think  he  will  find  that  his 
objections  are  not  meritorious.  He  re- 
ferred to  section  330  on  one  occasion' 
in  his  speech.  On  page  25.  near  the  bot- 
tom of  the  page,  he  will  find  ttus  lan- 
guage: 

Sec.  104.  Not  later  than  Decembo-  15,  1958. 
tbe  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referendum 
of  producers  of  corn — 

And  so  forth.  That  whole  paragraph 
deals  with  section  104. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
kind  enough  to  point  out  to  the  Chair 
that  both  sections  330  and  105  to  be 
foimd  on  page  25  are  bracketed  as  being 
repealed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  just  pointed  out  330 
is  bracketed  in  black. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Will  the  gentleman  ad- 
vise the  Chair  wherein  in  this  bill.  H.R. 
6196,  there  is  to  be  found  any  reference 
whatever  to  either  of  these  two  sections? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Section  104  wnbodles 
section  330  the  gentleman  has  referred 
to.  He  will  note  that  section  330  Is  in 
quotations.  This  is  because  it  was  a  part 
of  section  104,  which  is  rewritten  In  this 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  the  gentleman  is 
saying  is  that  HJl.  6196  does  repeal  the 
feed  grain  and  acreage  allotment  provi- 
sions of  existing  law? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  was  repealed  by 
the  referendum  provided  for  in  section 
104. 

I  submit.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  does  comply 
with  the  Ramseyer  rule  just  as  meticu- 
lously as  it  could  apply.  I  am  surprised 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  submitted 
a  point  of  order,  because  the  very  sec- 
tions that  the  gentleman  named  are  re- 
ferred to  in  this  Ramseyer  rewrite  of 
existing  law. 

I  submit  that  the  point  of  order  should 
not  be  sustained,  but  should  be  overruled. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be 
heard? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  hear 
the  gentleman. 


Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  desire 
to  be  heard  on  this  because  I  consider  it 
a  very  important  piece  of  legislation  and 
a  very  important  point  of  order. 

As  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  men- 
tioned, the  report  on  pages  25  and  26 
purports  to  show  the  repeal  of  several 
provisions  of  law  dealing  with  feed  grain 
price  supports  and  acreage  allotments. 

This  apparently  reflects  the  language 
on  page  2.  line  22.  hi  secUon  3  of  HJl. 
6196  which  states  that  "section  104  of 
Agricultvu^l  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows."  and  then 
sets  forth  a  new  research  authority  for 
upland  cotton. 

Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  was  added  by  section 
201  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958— Pub- 
lic Law  85-835,  approved  August  28. 
1958.  Section  201  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1958  provided  as  follows: 

KETESEKDUM 

Sec.  201.  Title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  is  further  amended  by  add- 
ing at  the  end  of  such  title  the  following: 

"Sec.  104.  (a)  Not  later  than  December  18, 
1958,  the  Secretary  shall  conduct  a  referen- 
diim  of  producers  of  com  In  1958  in  tbe  com- 
mercial corn-producing  area  for  1958  to  de- 
termine whether  such  prodiicers  favor  a  price 
support  program  as  provided  in  subsection 
(b)  of  this  section  for  the  1959  and  subse- 
quent crops  in  lieu  of  acreage  allotments  as 
provided  in  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended,  and  price  suppcn^  as 
provided  in  section  101  of  the  Agrictiitural 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provialon 
of  law.  U  less  than  a  majority  of  the  pro- 
dxicers  voting  in  the  referendum  conducted 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  hereof  favor  a 
price  supFKjrt  program  as  provided  in  this 
subsection  (b).  the  following  proytslons  of 
law  shall  become  inoperative : 

"OISCONTDraANCE   or  ACBZACS    ALLOTMDVTS    ON 
COKW 

"(1)  The  Agrlcultxiral  Adjustment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  section : 

•'  'Sec.  380.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  acreage  ailotments  and  a  com- 
mercial corn-producing  area  shall  not  be 
established  for  the  1959  and  subsequent 
crops  of  corn.' 

"PUCB  BtrPPOKT 

"(2)  The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"  'Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  iKt)- 
visions  of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning 
with  the  1959  crop,  price  support,  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop 
of  corn  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  price 
received,  by  farmers  during  the  three  cal- 
endar years  immediately  preceding  the  cal- 
endar year  In  which  the  marketing  year  for 
such  crop  begins,  adjusted  to  offeet  the  effect 
on  such  price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of 
low-grade  corn  marketed  during  any  of  such 
year:  Provided.  That  the  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  any  crop  of  com  shall  not  be  less 
than  65  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  there- 
for. 

"  '(b)  Beginning  with  the  1959  crop,  price 
supp<M-t  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
for  each  crop  of  oats,  rye,  barley,  and  grain 
sorghums  at  such  level  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  de- 
termines Is  fair  and  reasonable  In  relation 
to  the  level  at  which  price  support  is  made 
available  for  cchti,  taking  Into  consideration 
the  feeding  value  of  «uch  commodity  in 
relation  to  com,  and  the  other  factors  set 
forth  in  section  401(b)   hereof.' 
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"(3)  Section  101(d)  (4)  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  M  amended,  U  repealed  effective 
wltb  tbe  1969  crop." 

Please  note  that  this  section  104  ^b) 
stated  that  If  a  majority  of  com  farmers 
voting  in  a  producer  referendum  did  not 
favor  the  price  program  set  out  in  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  and  (2)  then  these  sub- 
paragraphs (1)  and  (2)  would  become 
inoperative. 

In  the  fall  of  1958  a  com  referendum 
was  conducted  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  In  that  referendum  a  ma- 
jority of  farmers  did  favor  the  program 
set  out  in  subparagraphs  (1)  and  (2). 
Therefore,  these  subparagraphs  (1)  and 
(2)  did  become  operative  beginning  with 
the  1959  crop. 

As  you  will  note,  subparagraph  (1) 
contains  an  sunendment  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  adding  a 
new  section  330  prohibiting  the  Secre- 
tary from  establishing  acreage  allot- 
ments and  a  commercial  corn-producing 
area  for  the  1959  and  subsequent  crops 
of  com.  This  provision  Is  still  in  effect 
today. 

As  you  will  further  note,  subparagraph 
(2)  set  up  a  new  price  support  formula 
for  com  and  other  feed  grains  (related 
to  market  average).  That  section  re- 
mained in  effect  for  the  1959  and  1960 

As  further  evidence  of  the  fact  that 
these  provisions  became  operative  in  the 
original  version  of  section  104,  Con- 
gress on  four  subsequent  occasions  has 
amended  section  105  of  the  1949  act. 

Public  Law  87-5,  approved  March  22. 
1961,  established  a  special  feed  grain  pro- 
gram for  the  1961  crop.  This  statute 
added  new  subsections  (c)  (1)  and  (2) 
to  section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  dealing  exclusively  with  price 
supports  on  the  1961  crop  of  feed  grains. 

Public  Law  87-128,  approved  August  8. 
1961.  added  new  subsections  (3)  and  (4) 
to  section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949  dealing  exclusively  with  price  sup- 
ports on  the  1962  crop  of  feed  grains. 

Public  Law  87-703,  approved  Septem- 
ber 22,  1962,  repealed  section  105(a)  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  as  originally 
enacted  and  established  a  new  and  per- 
manent price  support  authority — at  50 
to  90  percent  of  parity — for  com  begin- 
ning with  the  1964  crop  and  at  the  same 
time  added  new  subsections  (c)  (5)  and 
(6)  to  section  105  dealing  exclusively 
with  price  supports  on  the  1963  crop  of 
feed  grains. 

Public  Law  88-26,  approved  May  20. 
1963.  added  a  proviso  to  section  105(a) 
of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  applicable 
to  the  level  of  price  support  for  feed 
grains  if  an  acreage  diversion  program 
Is  in  effect  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops 
of  feed  grains.  This  statute  also  added 
a  new  subsection  (d)  to  section  105  deal- 
ing with  price  supports  on  the  1964  and 
1965  crops  of  feed  grains. 

Public  Law  88-26  does  not  contain 
statutory  authority  for  the  SecretaiT  to 
require  compliance  by  farmers  with  any 
acreage  limitations  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  price  support  beyond  the 
1965  crop.  After  the  1965  crop,  section 
330  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938  which  specifically  prohibits  acre- 
age allotments  and  a  commercial  corn- 
producing  area  will  apply. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  contend  that  the 
"Ramseyer"  in  House  Report  No.  366  is 
In  error  because  it  shows  a  repeal  of  both 
section  330  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938  and  section  105  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 

Nowhere  in  H.R.  6196  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  section  330  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  section  105  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949. 

Nowhere  in  this  bill  is  there  any  ref- 
erence to  section  201  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958. 

The  only  way  that  the  Ramseyer  rule 
can  be  held  to  have  been  met  is  to  sus- 
tain as  a  matter  of  law  that  the  bill. 
H.R.  6196,  repeals  these  two  provisions 
which  automatically  became  operative  as 
the  result  of  a  fanner  referendum  in  the 
fall  of  1958. 

To  sustain  the  validity  of  the  argu- 
ment that  section  3  of  H.R.  6196  actually 
does  repeal  section  330  of  the  1938  act 
and  section  105  of  the  1949  act  would 
Ignore  the  fact  that  Congress  on  four 
separate  occasions  since  1958  has  spe- 
cifically amended  and  changed  section 
105  of  the  1949  act.  In  Public  Laws  87- 
5,  87-128,  87-703,  and  88-26. 

To  sustain  the  validity  of  this  cotton 
bill  report  which  shows  the  repeal  of 
these  important  feed  grain  laws  would  be 
to  also  sustain  as  a  matter  of  law  that 
the  repeal  of  an  enabling  statute  enact- 
ing substantive  law  subject  to  a  subse- 
quent contingency  which  actually 
occurred  repeals  not  only  the  enabling 
statute  but  also  the  substantive  law 
which  became  operative  as  a  result  of 
that  contingency.  I  know  of  no  legal 
precedent  for  such  a  concept. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
state  that  I  hesitate  to  raise  a  procedural 
point  against  a  bill  of  this  magnitude 
smd  importance,  but  I  would  be  derelict 
in  my  duty  to  feed  grain  farmers  if  I  do 
not.  If  it  is  ruled  that  the  report  is  in 
compliance  with  rule  XTTT  and  H.R.  6196 
actually  repeals  the  prohibition  against 
establishing  acreage  allotments  on  com, 
feed  grain  farmers  will  be  faced  with 
these  contr(ds  in  1966.  If  It  is  held  that 
this  bill  also  repeals  section  105  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  price  support 
for  the  current  crop  of  feed  grains,  as 
well  as  for  the  1964  and  1965  crops,  will 
be  repealed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  desire  to  be  heard 
further  on  the  point  of  order? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes,  I  do.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  want  to  make  just  one  additional  ob- 
servation. I  think  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  and  the  Parliamentarian  will  find 
that  aU  changes  in  existing  law  have  been 
shown  in  our  report  under  the  Ramseyer 
rule.  The  rule  does  not  say  that  you  can- 
not have  something  else  in  the  report 
which  might  be  surplus  and  which  might 
not  be  needed.  But  if  you  will  look  at 
section  104  on  page  25  that  is  a  strict 
compliance  with  the  Ramseyer  rule  inso- 
far as  this  legislation  is  concerned. 

The  reference  to  section  330.  I  think, 
is  irrelevant  and  immaterial  and  is  not 
even  needed,  perhaps,  in  this  report.  But 
we  believe  this  is  a  meticulous  compli- 


ance with  the  Ramseyer  rule  and  we  ask 
that  the  point  of  order  be  overruled. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  has  listened  to  the  state- 
ments made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa, 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina  on  a  very 
interesting  point  of  order  and  question. 

During  the  discussion  the  Chair  has 
had  the  opportunity  to  study  the  report 
of  the  committee  as  well  as  the  bill  as 
comprehensively  as  was  possible  for  the 
Chair  to  do  so  in  light  of  the  fact  that 
the  Chair  had  no  advance  knowledge 
that  the  point  of  order  was  going  to  be 
raised.  The  Chair  does  not  make  that 
observation,  of  course,  to  convey  any  Im- 
pression that  the  Chair  should  have  been 
advised  In  advance. 

It  Is  the  opinion  of  the  Chair  that  the 
rep)ort  of  the  committee  complies  with  the 
Ramseyer  rule,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  give  Members  information  in  relation 
to  any  change  in  existing  law. 

If  a  report  includes  some  other  refer- 
ences to  other  laws  which  in  a  sense 
would  be  surplusage  or  unnecessary,  it 
is  the  Chair's  opinion  that  the  commit- 
tee was  attempting  to  give  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  as  full  information  as 
was  possible. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  report  does 
comply  with  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and  the 
point  of  order  Is  overruled. 

PARLIAMENTAKT    INQXHRT 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     Mr.  Speaker- 
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The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  rise? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  To  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  not  clear  about 
the  substantive  effect  of  the  ruling  of  the 
Chair  at  this  time.  Does  It  mean  that 
section  105  of  the  1949  act  and  section 
330  of  the  1938  act  are  repealed  by  this 
bill? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  did  not 
pass  on  that.  The  Chair  simply  said 
that  they  were  included  In  the  report. 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Speaker 

The  SPEAKER.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  rise? 

Mr.  DOLE.  To  propound  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  inquiry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Based  on  the  decision  of 
the  Chair,  is  it  proper  now  or  in  order 
to  offer  amendments  to  section  330  and 
section  105? 
The  SPEAKER.  Not  at  this  time. 
Mr.  DOLE.  But  the  amendment 
would  be  proper  at  the  proper  time? 

The  SPEAKER.  At  the  proper  time  in 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole,  if  the  gen- 
tleman desires  to  offer  an  amendment  he 
may  do  so. 

The  question  is  on  the  motion  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 

IMr.  COOLEY]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

IN  THE  coMMrmi:  or  thi  whole 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  en- 


courage increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, to  maintain  the  Income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes,  with 
Mr.  RooNTT  of  New  York  In  the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Under  the  rule,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Cooley]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours, 
and  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoEVEN]  will  be  recognized  for  2  hours. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley  1. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  for  almost  30 
years  and  have  participated  In  the  prep- 
aration and  passage  of  many  laws 
which  have  gone  into  the  making  of 
what  we  have  considered  to  be  a  well 
rounded  farm  program. 

I  do  not  believe  that  at  any  time  dur- 
ing the  long  period  I  have  served  on  the 
committee  hiJas  any  bill  received  more 
consideration  over  a  longer  period  of 
time  than  H.R.  6196,  the  cotton  bill 
which  we  are  now  presenting  for  your 
consideration. 

We  actually  started  the  work  on  this 
bill  and  the  problems  Involved  about  12 
months  ago.  and  this  legislation  has 
been  constantly  under  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  H.R.  6196  Is  a  bill  to 
revitalize  the  American  cotton  textile  In- 
dustry. It  Is  a  bill  national  In  Its  scope. 
It  Is  a  unique  piece  of  farm  legislation,  in 
that  perhaps  no  other  farm  bill  ever  con- 
sidered by  the  Congress  embraced  more 
widely  distributed  benefits  for  American 
consumers,  and  for  so  many  workers  In 
factories,  as  well  as  for  farmers  and  their 
families. 

This  bin  came  from  our  Committee  on 
Agriculture  with  the  support  of  our  late 
beloved  President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  It 
Is  recommended  unreservedly  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  his  able  successor.  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

CONST7MKXS.  WOEKZ3U.  FARMXaS 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  greatest  benefactor 
under  this  legislation  will  be  the  Amer- 
ican consumer.  Americans  will  enjoy 
lower  prices  for  American-made  cotton 
goods,  at  savings  estimated  at  more  than 
$500  million  a  year. 

This  bill  will  forestall  and  prevent  the 
ruin  of  the  cotton  Industry  in  which 
more  than  10  million  Americans  are  as- 
sociated in  the  production  of  cotton  on 
the  farms.  In  ginning,  marketing,  trans- 
porting, milling,  and  in  the  manufacture 
and  merchandising  of  cotton  goods. 

This  legislation  will  protect  the  liveli- 
hood of  the  millions  of  people  who  work 
with  cotton.  Tj 


COTTON   ECONOMY 


JCOPAaDT 


The  economic  structure  of  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  industry  now  Is  In  jeopardy, 
due  to  the  price  that  American  mills 
must  pay  for  cotton — a  price  that  is  one- 
third  higher  than  the  world  price  for 
cotton.  American  cotton  Is  assailed,  and 
is  losing  ground,  on  two  fronts: 

First.  A  flood  of  low-priced  textiles 
is  flowing  In  from  abroad,  displacing  the 
goods  produced  by  our  own  workers  and 


demoralizing  the  domestic  markets  for 
our  textile  Industry.  Foreign  mills  enjoy 
a  great  advantage  in  our  markets,  in 
that  under  our  export  subsidy  program 
they  are  able  to  buy  American  cotton 
much  cheaper  than  the  same  cotton  may 
be  obtained  by  domestic  mills.  The 
Tariff  Commission  has  denied  a  request 
for  relief  through  an  Import  fee  that 
would  equalize  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
in  foreign  and  domestically  produced 
goods. 

Second.  Ssmthetic  fibers — principally 
rayon — make  devastating  Inroads  into 
markets  where  cotton  never  before  has 
been  seriously  challenged.  Rayon  Imi- 
tates cotton  and.  because  It  Is  much 
cheaper,  this  synthetic  Is  mixed  with 
cotton  or  substituted  for  cotton  in  goods 
offered  to  consumers. 

TO  END  TWO-PHICE   SYSTEM 

HJl.  6196  will  end  the  two-price  sys- 
tem for  cotton.  It  will  enable  domestic 
mills  to  buy  American  cotton  at  the 
world  price  of  cotton.  The  world  price 
now  Is  8»/^  cents  per  pound  below  the 
current  American  price  support  level  of 
32.47  cents  per  pound. 

This  will  enable  American  mills  to 
compete  more  fairly  with  foreign  mills. 
in  the  American  cotton  goods  markets. 

This  will  enable  cotton  to  compete 
more  fairly  with  synthetic  fibers. 

This  will  forestall  the  deterioration  of 
the  farmers'  markets  for  cotton  which 
now  threatens  severe  reductions  in  our 
cotton  acreage.  It  will  enable  our  farm- 
ers to  hold  on  to  their  markets  for  cot- 
ton, and  to  expand  these  markets. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  true  that  some 
additional  expenditures  In  the  cotton 
program  are  Involved  here.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  estimates  that 
the  3 -year  program  embraced  in  this  bill 
will  cost  in  1964  around  $118,200,000 
more  than  expenditures  if  the  present 
program  continues,  $87,900,000  more 
than  the  present  program  in  1965  and 
$44  million  more  than  the  present  pro- 
gram in  1966. 

But  these  are  modest  expenditures, 
indeed,  when  we  consider  that  the  ex- 
pected savings  to  consumers  and  users 
of  cotton  goods  will  amount  to  over  one- 
half  billion  dollars  a  year,  that  the  live- 
lihoods of  many  thousands  of  mlllwork- 
ers  will  be  protected,  and  that  cotton 
farmers  may  benefit  from  the  revitaliz- 
ing of  their  markets. 

STTMMAar  or  bili, 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  now  will  give  the 
House  a  brief  summary  of  this  bill  which 
holds  so  much  promise  for  so  many 
people : 

First.  Beginning  with  the  date  of  en- 
actment until  July  31. 1967,  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  be  directed  to  make 
pajrments  in  kind  to  persons  other  than 
producers  to  eliminate  the  inequity  of  the 
cotton  cost  differential  between  domestic 
and  foreign  mills.  Until  August  1.  1964, 
payments  would  be  at  a  level  determined 
by  the  Secretary.  From  August  1,  1964, 
to  July  31,  1967.  the  rate  would  be  the 
amount  necessary  to  make  cotton  avail- 
able to  domestic  mills  at  a  price  not  in 
excess  of  that  for  which  it  is  made  avail- 
able for  export.  American  mills  would 
get  American  cotton  at  the  world  price 
for  cotton. 


Second.  The  Secretary  Is  directed  to 
conduct  a  special  cotton  research  pro- 
gram to  reduce  production  costs  as  soon 
as  practicable.  For  this  purpose,  an  ap- 
propriation of  up  to  $10  million  annually 
is  authorized. 

Third.  The  bill  as  reported  by  the 
committee  directs  the  Secretary,  begin- 
ning with  the  1965  crop,  to  make  such 
reductions  in  the  level  of  price  support 
as  will  reflect  reductions  in  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton.  An  amendment  sub- 
sequently approved  by  ttie  committee 
establishes  the  general  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  1964  at  30  cents  per  pound  for 
Middling  1-inch  cotton,  a  reduction  of 
about  2 \2  cents  per  pound  from  the  1963 
level.  It  further  provides  that  the  gen- 
eral level  of  support  for  1965  would  be 
29^2  cents  i)er  poimd,  and  for  1966.  29 
cents. 

Fourth.  For  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966 
crops,  the  Secretary  is  authorized  to 
provide  price  support  at  up  to  10  percent 
above  the  basic  loan  level  established 
for  the  remainder  of  the  crop  on  not 
more  than  15  bales  of  each  farmer's  pro- 
duction, but  such  higher  level  of  sup- 
port cmild  not  exceed  32.47  cents  per 
pound,  the  same  as  that  for  the  1963 
crop. 

Fifth.  Begirming  August  1.  19«4,  CCC 
may  sell  upland  cotton  at  not  less  than 
105  percent  of  the  basic  loan  rate 
plus  reasonable  carrying  charges,  instead 
of  115  percent  of  the  loan,  as  presently 
required. 

Sixth.  For  the  1964,  1965,  and  1966 
crops,  if  the  acreage  allotment  exceeds 
17  million  acres,  the  amount  of  the  ex- 
cess wx)uld  be  equally  divided:  One-half 
to  be  distributed  among  base  allotments, 
and  one -half  to  farmers  who  want  to 
overplant  their  allotments  by  up  to  20 
percent.  The  production  from  the  over- 
planted  acreage  must  be  sold  at  world 
prices. 

WHY  THIS  bux  is  nkkdxo 

Mr.  Chairman.  YIB..  6196,  although  It 
bears  my  name,  represents  the  combined 
efforts  of  the  administration  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  members  of  our  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  and  the  cotton  industry 
generally.  I  would  like  to  review  briefly 
why  this  bill  is  needed  and  something  of 
its  history. 

As  an  aftermath  of  the  Korean  con- 
flict, when  the  price  of  cotton  rose  sharp- 
ly, foreign  production  of  cotton  In- 
creased. As  a  result,  U.S.  exports  began 
falling,  and  by  1955-56  were  down  to  2.2 
million  bales,  the  lowest  level  since  1871 
except  for  the  pericxl  during  World  War 
n,  when  cotton  production  was  disrupted 
throughout  the  world.  In  order  to  save 
our  export  markets.  Congress  enacted  the 
cotton  export  program  In  1956. 

While  that  program  has  been  generally 
successful  insofar  as  cotton  exports  are 
concerned.  It  has  created  a  downward 
pressure  on  the  use  of  cotton  in  this 
country.  Under  this  program,  cotton  has 
been  made  available  to  foreigm  mills  at 
world  market  prices  substantially  less 
than  those  which  American  users  are  re- 
quired to  pay.  Knowing  this  would  be 
the  result,  the  American  textile  Industry 
nevertheless  supported  this  program. 
But  it  did  so  with  the  understanding  that 
action  would  be  taken  to  offset  its  cotttm 
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cost  disadvantage.  Unfortunately,  this 
has  not  been  done.  Principally  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  cotton  cost  advantage  enjoyed 
by  foreign  mills,  imports  have  almost 
quadrupled  since  the  export  program 
started. 

On  three  occasions,  the  industry  has 
appealed  for  action  through  the  Tariff 
Commission  under  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1933,  as 
amended.  Each  time,  relief  has  been 
denied.  An  effort  has  been  made  to  ob- 
tain action  imder  the  national  security 
clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act 
without  success.  In  short,  the  Industry 
has  exhausted  administrative  remedies 
available  to  it. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
will  include  at  this  point  a  statement 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  industry's 
efforts  to  meet  the  problem  of  imports. 

IKDUSTET     EFFORTS    TO    OBTAIN    RESTRAINTS    ON 
COTTON    TEXTILE   IMPORTS 

First.  In  1955,  the  then  American  Cot- 
ton Manufacturers  Institute  petitioned 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  for  action 
under  section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  to  impose  quotas  on  im- 
ports of  cotton  textiles  at  150  percent  of 
the  1953-54  average  of  such  imports. 
The  petition  was  turned  down  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  Feb- 
ruary 1956. 

Second.  In  1956,  an  amendment,  in- 
cluding import  quotas  on  cotton  textiles, 
was  offered  by  Senator  Russell  to  the 
farm  bill  (H.R.  12) .  but  was  defeated  by 
a  vote  of  33  to  57.  During  the  same  year, 
the  Senate  rejected  two  proposed  import 
quota  amendments  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
An  amendment  offered  by  Senator  Young 
to  limit  imports  of  surplus  agricultiu-al 
commodities  and  their  products  not  cov- 
ered by  a  section  22  quota  was  beaten  43 
to  45.  Another  sunendment  applicable 
only  to  cotton  textiles  offered  by  Senator 
Johnston  was  turned  down  36  to  52.  In- 
cluded in  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956 
was  section  204,  authorizing  the  Presi- 
dent to  negotiate  with  foreign  countries 
to  limit  imports. 

Third.  Negotiations,  aimed  at  limiting 
imports  from  Japan,  which  at  that  time 
accounted  for  the  largest  volume  of  cot- 
ton textile  exports  to  the  United  States, 
began  in  1956.  In  1957,  they  culminated 
in  a  5 -year  plan  for  volimtary  control  of 
Japanese  exports  of  cotton  textiles  to  the 
United  States. 

Fourth.  In  1959,  the  industry  asked 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  seek  a 
Tariff  Commission  hearing  imder  section 
22  to  obtain  relief  from  imports.  The 
President  asked  that  the  case  be  limited 
to  the  effect  of  ir  ports  on  the  cotton 
export  program.  The  Tariff  Commission 
turned  down  the  industry's  request. 

Fifth.  In  May  1961,  the  American  Tex- 
tile Manufacturers  Institute,  together 
with  numerous  other  interested  textile 
groups,  initiated  action  with  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  under  the  national 
security  clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements 
Act  seeking  a  determination  that  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry  is  both  essential  to 
national  defense  and  jeopardized  by  im- 
ports. Under  the  authority  of  the  na- 
tional security  clause,  the  President  may 
impose  import  controls  to  protect  an  in- 
dustry if  the  above  criteria  are  met.  The 


record  in  the  case  was  closed  in  October 
1961.  No  decision  has  thus  far  been  an- 
nouiKed. 

Sixth.  The  long-  and  short-term  Ge- 
neva agreements  were  negotiated  in  1961 
and  1962.  Enforcement  of  the  agree- 
ments has  been  rendered  virtually  impos- 
sible because  of  the  cotton  cost  advantage 
held  by  foreign  mills. 

Seventh.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture sought  Tariff  Commission  action 
to  limit  imports  under  section  22  again  in 
November  1961.  The  President  widened 
the  scope  of  the  investigation  by  extend- 
ing it  to  cover  the  effect  of  imports  on  all 
U.S.  cotton  programs,  but  the  Tariff 
Commission  in  September  1962,  once 
more  ruled  against  relief. 

Eighth.  Development  of  legislation  to 
remove  the  inequity  of  the  two-price 
cotton  program  began  at  President  Ken- 
nedy's direction  in  late  1962,  following 
the  adverse  decision  of  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission.   The  result  is  H.R.  6196. 

PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  URGED  ACTION 

On  February  16.  1961,  less  than  a 
month  after  taking  office.  President  Ken- 
nedy established  a  Cabinet  Committee, 
headed  by  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
to  make  a  study  of  the  problems  facing 
the  textile  industry.  On  May  2,  he  an- 
nounced a  program  of  assistance  to  the 
textile  industry  consisting  of  7  points. 
Point  4  is  as  follows: 

I  have  directed  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture to  explore  and  make  recommendations 
to  eliminate  or  offset  the  cost  to  U.S.  mills 
of  the  adverse  differential  In  raw  cotton  costs 
between  domestic  and  foreign  textile  pro- 
ducers. 

On  November  13, 1961,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  recommended  that  the  Presi- 
dent request  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
make  an  immediate  investigation  of  the 
cotton  textile  import  situation  pursuant 
to  section  22.  On  November  21,  1961,  the 
President  requested  the  Commission  to 
conduct  such  an  investigation.  Although 
the  Commission  completed  its  hearings 
on  February  23,  1962.  it  was  not  until 
September  6, 1962,  that  its  recommenda- 
tion against  action  under  section  22  was 
announced. 

On  the  same  day  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion made  its  recommendations,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  issued  a  statement  on  cot- 
ton in  which  he  said  that  a  solution  must 
be  fovuid  to  the  two-price  system,  which 
he  described  as  an  "inequity"  and  a 
"unique  burden  upon  the  American  tex- 
tile industry."  The  President  stated 
that: 

Early  In  the  next  session  of  Congress  I 
shall  recommend  legislation  designed  to  re- 
move the  Inequity  created  by  the  present 
two- price  cotton  system. 

In  order  to  cope  with  the  cotton  prob- 
lem. President  Kennedy  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  of  January  31,  1963, 
stated: 

I  urge  that  the  Congress  give  early  con- 
sideration to  cotton  legislation  that  will 
make  this  important  fiber  more  competitive 
and  help  it  recapture  Its  markets.  Ideally  it 
should  be  signed  Into  law  before  the  end  of 
February  and  made  applicable  to  the  planting 
of  the  1963  crop. 

President  Kennedy  recommended  that 
the  new  law  include  payments  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  cotton  to  domestic  mills  so  as 


to  eliminate  the  inequity  of  the  present 
two-price  system  and  to  strengthen  cot- 
ton's competitive  position.  In  addition, 
he  asked  that  authority  be  granted  for 
producers  to  exceed  their  allotments  with 
the  excess  to  be  sold  at  the  world  price. 
The  President  also  recognized  the  impor- 
tance of  research  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
producing  cotton  in  the  United  States  as 
a  means  of  strengthening  the  cotton 
industry. 

BRIEF   HISTORY    OF   BILL 

In  anticipation  of  this  message.  I  in- 
troduced H.R.  2000  on  January  17.  1963. 
This  bill  would  have  completely  elimi- 
nated the  cotton  cost  difference  to  the 
American  mills  to  better  enable  cotton  to 
meet  its  price  competition  by  making  it 
available  to  them  at  the  same  price  it  is 
made  available  for  export.  In  an  effort 
to  get  legislation  as  early  as  possible, 
hearings  began  in  December  1962  and 
were  concluded  the  first  of  February 
1963.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  hearings, 
it  was  clear  that  disagreement  existed 
among  certain  segments  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry, and  with  the  administration, 
with  respect  to  some  very  important 
parts  of  the  proposed  cotton  program. 

I  then  brought  together  a  small  group 
representing  cotton  farmers  from  across 
the  Cotton  Belt  in  an  effort  to  obtain 
agreement  on  a  bill.  After  almost  4 
months  of  negotiation,  agreement  was 
reached  and  I  introduced  H.R.  6196. 
That  bill  had  the  support  of  virtually  the 
entire  cotton  industry  and  the  adminis- 
tration. 

Then  we  began  a  series  of  conferences 
with  our  friends  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle  in  an  effort  to  obtain  their  support. 
Agreement  was  reached  on  a  change  in 
the  bill  which  will  pennit  many  of  them 
to  support  it.  So  today,  I  am  pleased  to 
tell  the  House  that  we  bririg  to  you  a  bill 
which  was  developed  during  the  admin- 
istration of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  which 
has  the  blessing  of  President  Johnson, 
and  which  enjoys  support  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  of  the  House. 

WHAT    HAS    HAPPENED    TO    COTTON 

That  we  urgently  need  to  enact  H.R. 
6196  at  the  earliest  possible  moment  is 
clearly  shown  in  the  following  thumbnail 
sketch  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
cotton. 

In  the  2  years  ending  July  31,  1963: 

First.  Cotton  has  suffered  a  direct 
competitive  loss  to  competing  fibers  of 
about  ly-i  million  bales. 

Second.  Exports  have  dropped  from  6.6 
to  3.3  million  bales. 

Third.  Imports  of  cotton  in  the  form 
of  textiles  are  up  from  414,000  to  645.000 
bales. 

Fourth.  The   national   acreage   allot- 
"ment  has  been  cut  from  18.5  million  to 
16.2  million  acres — the  statutory  mini- 
miun. 

Fifth.  Stocks  of  cotton  on  hand  in  the 
United  States  increased  from  7.2  to  11.2 
million  bales— by  August  1.  1964,  stocks 
will  likely  be  almost  13  million  bales. 

Sixth.  CCC  cotton  stocks  increased 
from  1.5  to  8.2  million  bales— by  Au- 
gust 1,  1964,  CCC  will  likely  own  10  mil- 
lion bales. 

Seventh.  Annual  storage  and  handling 
charges  on  Government  cotton  have  In- 
creased from  about  $25  million  to  about 
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$75  mUlion— by  August  1,  1964.  they  will 
be  about  $83  million. 

Eighth.  The  Treasury  spent  about  $1 
billion  acquiring  surplus  cotton — duriiig 
the  year  ending  July  31,  1964.  about  %Va 
billion  additional  will  be  spent  by  the 
Treasury  acquiring  surplus  cotton. 

Ninth.  Government  investments  in 
cotton  stocks  have  gone  up  from  about 
$300  miUion  to  about  $1^4  biUion— by 
July  31,  1964,  investment  will  likely  be 
$1  Vi  bUlion.  1 1 

What  will  H.R.  6196  do  to  correct  this 
situation?  It  will  make  cotton  available 
to  American  mills  at  the  same  price  It 
is  made  available  for  export  to  foreign 
mills.  It  is  beyond  me  to  see  how  any 
fair-minded  person  could  possibly  object 
to  giving  the  same  treatment  to  an 
American  industry  which  we  accord  its 
foreign  counterpart.  It  is  absolutely  im- 
possible for  an  American  mill  to  meet 
the  competition  of  foreign-made  goods 
when  it  is  forced  by  its  Government  to 
pay  one-third  more  for  Its  raw  material 
on  top  of  a  substantially  higher  wage 
scale  and  it  is  absolutely  impossible  for 
U.S.  farmers  to  produce  cotton  at  world 
market  prices.  These  are  the  two  horns 
of  the  dilemma. 

Laws,  which  the  Congress  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  passed,  have  created  what 
President  Kennedy  so  aptly  called  this 
"unique  burden."  He  asked  for  the  elim- 
ination of  the  grossly  unfair  cost  dis- 
advantage which  has  been  legislated  on 
this  American  industry.  H.R.  6196  would 
do  away  with  the  cotton  cost  difference 
between  United  States  and  foreign  tex- 
tile producers. 

SUBSIDY    TALK   IS   NONSENSE 

I  have  heard  this  described  as  a  sub- 
sidy to  the  textile  industry.  This  is  utter 
nonsense.  Such  a  charge  is  completely 
irresponsible.  This  is  a  bill  that,  while 
entailing  great  benefits  to  consumers  and 
producers  of  cotton,  will  protect  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  jobs  which  are 
in  the  textile  industry  and  in  those  busi- 
nesses dependent  upon  the  textile  in- 
dustry for  their  raw  material — cotton 
fabrics. 

After  fabric  is  made  in  a  textile  mill, 
it  goes  through  a  series  of  processes 
which  involve  dyeing,  bleaching,  finish- 
ing, cutting  the  cloth,  and  making  the 
apparel.  In  addition,  many  people  are 
involved  in  the  merchandising  and  sale 
of  those  products  to  the  consumers. 
These  are  the  jobs  that  are  In  jeopardy. 
These  people  live  in  highly  concentrated 
areas  of  our  country,  where  fabrics  are 
merchandised.  Misleading  statements 
have  appeared  in  the  Congressional 
Record  purporting  to  show  how  much 
money  some  of  the  larger  firms  would 
receive.  The  term  "windfall"  has  been 
used  to  describe  the  elimination  of  this 
cotton  cost  difference. 

A    PRIVATE 

Mr.  Chaii-man,  a  private  research  nrm 
conducted  a  study  of  the  relationship  of 
the  price  of  cotton  to  the  price  of  cloth. 
Its  findings  are  on  pages  8,  9.  and  10  of 
the  committee  report.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  to  read  it  all.  Over  a 
period  of  38  years — including  war  and 
peace— depression  and  prosperity— cot- 
ton cloth  prices  have  gone  up  and  down 


with  raw  cotton  prices.    Let  me  read  to 
you  just  two  sentences  from  the  report: 

As  compared  with  almost  any  other  indus- 
try, the  intimate  relationship  between  the 
price  of  the  principal  raw  material  and  the 
price  of  the  finished  product  In  the  cotton 
textile  Industry,  as  demonstrated  by  the 
correlation  above.  Is  most  unusual  and  re- 
markable. When  consideration  Is  given  to 
the  long  span  covered,  the  varying  political 
and  economic  conditions  during  this  time 
period,  the  great  and  minor  depressions,  the 
two  wars  and  the  two  postwar  periods,  this 
record  verges  upon  the  unbelievable. 

Certainly  those  of  us  who  believe  in 
the  private,  competitive,  free  enterprise 
system  will  agree  that  competition 
among  the  5.000  companies  which  manu- 
facture textiles  in  the  United  States  will 
force  an  immediate  and  comparable  re- 
duction in  cotton  cloth  prices  when  the 
price  those  companies  pay  for  cotton  is 
reduced. 

Any  person  who  says  the  textile  indus- 
try will  be  subsidized  or  receive  a  "wind- 
fall" under  H.R.  6196  either  does  not 
know  the  facts  or  refuses  to  accept  them. 

COTTON      MORE      COMPETITIVE AT      HOME      AND 

ABROAD 

When  U.S.  mills  are  able  to  obtain  cot- 
ton at  the  price  at  which  it  is  sold  for 
export  to  foreign  competitors  you  will 
see  a  revereal  in  the  continued  upward 
trend  in  imports  of  textiles.  It  will  come 
in  those  types  of  textiles  where  the  cot- 
ton cost  represents  a  large  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  goods. 

Another  important  effect  will  be  to 
make  cotton  more  competitive.  This  will 
expand  the  consumption  of  cotton  here 
at  home  and  bring  about  a  reduction 
in  Government  cotton  stocks.  CCC  will 
no  longer  have  to  spend  money  acquiring 
surplus  cotton.  Unless  this  happens,  we 
will  be  forced  to  reduce  the  present  min- 
imimi  cotton  acreage  allotment.  No  one 
wants  to  see  this  done.  Mr.  Chairman, 
to  my  friends  in  the  cities,  let  me  say 
that  a  further  cut  in  cotton  acreage  will 
mean  that  farmers  will  not  buy  as  many 
tractors  and  other  farm  machinery,  nor 
as  much  gas,  oil,  tires,  batteries,  et  cetera. 
They  will  not  need  as  much  chemicals 
for  control  of  insects.  In  short,  lower 
cotton  acreage  will  mean  fewer  jobs  and 
unemployment  in  the  cities. 

MIDWEST  INTEREST 

To  my  friends  in  the  Midwest,  let  me 
say  that  you  have  a  very  direct  interest 
in  a  healthy  cotton  economy.  The  acre- 
age now  devoted  to  cotton  is  much  of  the 
most  highly  productive  land  in  the 
United  States.  Whereas  your  climate 
will  not  permit  you  to  grow  cotton,  the 
climate  in  the  cotton  area  is  such  that 
we  can  grow  grain,  soybeans,  grass,  and 
other  things  which  you  produce.  If  we 
let  the  cotton  situation  continue  to  de- 
teriorate requiring  a  reduction  in  cotton 
acreage,  certainly  land  taken  out  of  cot- 
ton will  go  into  other  crops,  most  of 
which  are  already  in  surplus.  I  do  not 
think  I  need  to  elaborate  further  on  this 
point.  But  this  is  what  will  surely 
happen  if  we  do  not  enact  H.R.  6196. 

RESEARCH 

There  is  another  very  important  pro- 
vision in  this  bill.  It  directs  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  special 
cotton  research  program  designed  to  re- 


duce the  cost  of  producing  cotton  at  the 
earliest  practicable  date  and  to  lower  the 
price  support  on  cotton  as  production 
costs  are  lowered.  As  a  cotton  farmer, 
I  can  tell  you  from  personal  experience 
that  production  costs  can  be  reduced 
very  substantially  if  we  had  the  know- 
how.  It  takes  a  great  deal  more  re- 
seai-ch  to  find  the  answers  to  the  prob- 
lems of  losses  and  costs  attributed  to 
insects,  diseases,  and  weeds  to  cite  ex- 
amples of  cost-cutting  possibilities. 

As  these  costs  are  reduced,  an  accom- 
panying reduction  in  price  supports  is 
mandatoiT.  This  will  further  reduce 
the  Government's  cost.  It  is  highly 
probable  that  in  a  reasonable  time,  we 
can  reduce  costs  to  the  point  where  the 
cotton  program  will  not  cost  the  taxpay- 
ers a  dime. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  I  have  said,  the 
problems  have  been  considered  for 
many,  many  months.  This  bill  Is  sup- 
ported by  our  former  beloved  President, 
by  his  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  his  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce,  his  Secretary  of 
Labor.  It  Is  supported  by  the  National 
Cotton  Council  which  Is  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  cotton  Industry,  consisting 
of  cotton  producers,  cotton  ginners, 
cotton  warehousemen,  cottonseed  crush- 
ers, cotton  merchants,  cotton  spinners. 
I  think  It  Is  supported  as  It  was  reported 
by  the  committee  by  the  National 
Grange.  It  is  supported  by  the  APL- 
CIO  Textile  Workers  Union  of  America 
and  other  major  labor  organizations. 

The  fact  of  the  business  Is  I  do  not 
know  of  any  segment  of  the  cotton  in- 
dustry that  Is  opposed  to  this  bill. 

Involved  In  this  legislation  perhaps  is 
the  future  welfare  of  the  New  York  Cot- 
ton Exchange  and  the  New  Orleans  Cot- 
ton Exchange.  I  am  sure  this  bill  is 
supported  by  cotton  buyers,  cotton  mer- 
chants, and  cotton  exporters. 

My  friend,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Brown]  suggested  a  while  ago  that 
we  should  do  It  by  the  tariff.  You  know 
and  I  know  that  that  cannot  be  done. 
This  administration,  the  prior  adminis- 
tration, and  I  suppose  the  next  adminis- 
tration all  have  or  will  advocate  the  low- 
ering of  trade  barriers  and  removing  ob- 
stacles to  international  trade.  Instead  of 
raising  trade  barriers  and  Isolating  our- 
selves from  other  areas.  Particularly  is 
that  true  when  we  contemplate  the 
Common  Market.  How  can  we  ask  for 
fair  and  reasonable  treatment  in  the 
Common  Market  countries  if  we  here 
start  raising  tariffs?  Perhaps  you  will 
say,  "Why  don't  we  do  it  some  other 
way?"  There  is  another  way  and  that 
Is  by  direct  compensatory  pasrments.  I 
am  willing  to  take  that  way  out.  I  would 
prefer  It.  But  I  know  that  such  legisla- 
tion cannot  be  passed  by  this  Congress. 

The  American  cotton  textile  industry 
reaches  from  Boston  to  Houston.  All 
over  this  country,  from  the  east  coast  to 
the  west  coast,  people  are  Interested  In 
cotton. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  our  last 
chance.  We  either  pass  the  bill  at  this 
session  of  Congress  or.  perhaps,  we  will 
never  pass  a  bill  and  the  entire  cotton 
textile  Industry  will  be  demoralized. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has 
expired. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  took  with  me  some  of 
the  members  of  the  Hovise  Committee  on 
Agriculture  down  to  the  textile  areas  of 
the  South.  We  saw  the  mills  in  opera- 
tioQ.  One  of  the  leading  textile  industry 
me|i  picked  up  a  ball  of  yam  and  he 
turned  to  us  and  said,  "I  can  import  this 
yam  from  Hong  Kong  or  Pakistan  or 
Portugal  or  some  other  foreign  country, 
and  up  to  this  point  I  can  make  money. 
I  will  have  to  flre,  or  I  can  flre,  and  dis- 
charge 12,000  textile  workers." 

I  am  interested  in  this  bill  not  only 
because  I  bjdo.  interested  in  the  producers 
of  cotton.  In  North  Carolina  we  have 
more  textile  workers  than  any  State  In 
this  Union,  as  pointed  out  here  a  moment 
ago  by  my  friend,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  I  Mr.  WnrrENER],  who 
lives  In  one  of  the  great  textile  areas  of 
our  State.    In  the  neighborhood  of  230.- 

000  North  Carolina  workers  are  involved 
here  in  this  legislation.  I  want  to  save 
their  Jobs.  I  want  to  save  the  cotton 
industry. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  moment  ago  I 
did  not  mean  to  be  partisan  In  talking  to 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Brown]. 
However,  the  gentleman  was  talking 
about  the  tariff  and  denounced  this  whole 
program.  I  merely  reminded  the  gentle- 
raajo.  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  that  made 
the  two-price  cotton  system  possible  was 
signed  by  President  Eisenhower.  I  was 
not  trying  to  be  partisan  about  it.  The 
Tariff  Commission  under  President  Ken- 
nedy did  not  give  us  any  better  treatment 
than  the  Tariff  Commission  gave  us 
under  President  Eisenhower.  But  the 
fact  remains,  how  can  you  vote  to  con- 
tinue a  program — and  the  program  will 
continue  unless  we  enact  legislation — 
that  gives  to  foreign  mills  a  $42.50-per- 
bale  advantage  over  the  domestic  mills? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

A  few  moments  ago  the  gentleman 
spoke  of  past  administrations.  Does  this 
bill  have  the  blessing  of  the  present  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  wiU  say  this  to  the 
gentleman:  I  met  in  the  Speaker's  office 
a  short  while  ago  and  I  asked  that  very 
question.  I  said,  "Now,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
will  tell  you  now,  speaking  for  my  com- 
mittee, I  shall  not  insist  upon  the  con- 
sideration of  this  cotton  bill  imtil  I  know 
the  views  of  the  President." 

Within  3  minutes  he  had  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  telephone,  discussed  it  with 
him,  and  told  him  about  the  meeting. 
We  were  assured  that  we  would  have 
his  100 -percent  support  for  this  cotton 
bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Well,  I  am  not  surprised, 

1  will  say  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    What  Is  that? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  surprised,  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Wefl,  I  am  not  sur- 
prised either.  I  think  that  his  views  are 
exactly  right 

But.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  appeal  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  to  help  us  re- 


move this  inequity  from  one  of  the  great 
Industries  of  America. 

This  legislation  proposes  to  open  up 
new  avenues  for  American  cotton,  both 
at  home  smd  abroad.  We  thought  that 
by  bringing  down  the  price  that  this  ob- 
jective would  be  accomplished. 

The  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  Mc- 
iNTiRil  will  Introduce  an  amendment 
which  the  committee  has  instructed  me 
to  accept.  That  is  the  reason  a  moment 
ago  I  attempted  to  make  the  motion 
which  I  will  make  at  a  later  time  to 
permit  the  bill  to  be  open  at  any  place 
for  amendment.  Mr.  McIntire's  amend- 
ment will  be  offered  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
make  cotton  more  competitive  with  syn- 
thetics and  cotton  goods  imported  from 
other  countries.  That,  it  seems  to  me, 
should  please  some  of  the  people  who 
have  objected  to  what  they  consider  to  be 
high  price  supports. 

I  have  advocated  high  price  supports 
all  through  the  years,  but  only  on  limited 
production  and  only  when  the  farmers 
would  cooperate  and  keep  the  supply  in 
line  with  demand.  Beginning  in  1933. 
we  operated  the  cotton  programs  for  20 
years  on  that  basis,  and  at  the  end  of 
20  years  we  did  not  have  a  loss.  We 
had  not  sustained  the  loss  of  a  single 
dollar,  but  we  had  cotton  program  profits 
of  $268  million  in  the  Treasxiry.  Now  we 
have  lost  that  profit,  and  I  think  the 
accumulated  losses  now  amount  to  about 
$1,800  million. 

How  long  can  we  continue  that  pro- 
gram? 

We  are  told  under  the  program  em- 
braced in  H.R.  6196  there  will  be  a  saving 
of  at  least  one-half  billion  dollars  to  the 
people  of  the  country. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr,  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Would  the  gentleman 
expand  on  that  point  a  little  bit?  If  I 
understand  my  good  friend  from  North 
Carolina  he  Is  saying  that  if  the  price 
of  cotton  is  reduced  to  the  processor 
there  is  going  to  be  a  somewhat  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  price  of  the 
finished  product.  Do  I  understand  him 
correctly? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
am  saying. 

Mr.  SHORT.  What  reason  do  we  have 
to  believe  this  is  going  to  follow?  We 
have  seen  certainly  for  many  years  the 
price  of  wheat  go  up  and  down.  It  seems 
one  of  the  argxunents  that  has  been  of- 
fered many  times  Is  that  cheap  wheat 
does  not  necessarily  bring  about  cheaper 
bread.  Do  we  have  any  more  reason  to 
believe  that  the  price  to  the  consvuner 
on  cotton  goods  is  going  to  go  down  with 
the  price  of  the  raw  cotton?" 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  I  can  answer 
that.  I  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
Congress  we  had  a  bill  to  reduce  the  price 
support  on  cotton  from  12  to  9  cents  a 
pound.  One  of  my  very  dear  friends, 
a  former  Governor  of  our  State,  came  to 
my  office  and  told  me  if  we  adopted  that 
bill  it  would  bankrupt  every  one  of  his 
friends.  I  asked  him,  "What  do  you 
mean?"    He  said,  "Because  their  inven- 


tories are  building  up,  and  they  cannot 
compete  when  somebody  else  starts  to 
making  cotton  goods  on  9-cent  cotton." 

The  same  thing  happens  here.  These 
Inventories  I  referred  to  have  been  built 
up  on  32.5-cent  cotton,  and  as  they  get 
the  lower  priced  cotton  that  the  foreign 
mills  are  receiving  they  will  have  to  write 
off  losses  on  these  Inventories.  We  were 
told  that  the  writeoff  amounts  to  about 
$150  million,  or  something  like  that. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  there  is  clear 
proof  in  the  committee  report  that  the 
price  of  manufactured,  unfinished  cotton 
follows  closely  the  price  of  raw  cotton. 
A  survey  was  conducted  by  an  independ- 
ent corporation  here  in  Washington,  the 
Survey  Research  Corp..  of  1010  Vermont 
Avenue,  which  traced  the  relationship  of 
raw  cotton  costs  to  wholesale  costs  of 
cotton  cloth  over  a  period  of  37  years. 
That  concern  reported  that  whenever 
raw  cotton  goes  up  2  cents  a  pound  the 
wholesale  price  of  cotton  cloth  goes  up 
2  cents  a  pound.  When  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  goes  down  2  or  3  cents  a  poimd,  it 
is  immediately  followed  by  a  similar  re- 
duction in  the  wholesale  price  of  cotton 
cloth.  Bear  in  mind  also  that  55  percent 
of  the  cost  of  manufactured  products  is 
represented  by  raw  cotton.  So  I  think 
the  record  is  clear,  if  you  accept  the  facts 
of  history,  that  the  price  of  manufac- 
tured cloth  will  follow  the  price  of  raw 
cotton  downward. 

Mr.  SHORT.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield  further,  is  It  proper  to  make  the 
observation  that  this  is  just  a  little  bit 
contrary  to  the  experience  that  we  have 
had  in  the  price  of  finished  products,  par- 
ticularly wheat  products,  with  relation 
to  following  the  price  of  the  raw  prod- 
ucts? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  wheat  is  proc- 
essed so  quickly  into  bread  and  other 
food  that  it  would  probably  be  disposed 
of  before  the  price  could  be  really  af- 
fected, but  this  is  a  different  process. 
The  gentleman  seems  not  to  agree.  But 
bread  down  my  way.  if  It  is  2  days  old 
they  sell  it  for  the  pigs,  not  for  human 
beings. 

Mr.  SHORT.  This  \s  not  the  basis  for 
the  criteria  of  establishing  the  price  of 
bread? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  other  words,  bread 
does  not  come  down  because  wheat  comes 
down. 

Mr.  SHORT.  That  is  the  point  we  are 
making. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Here  is  a  chart  show- 
ing the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  gray 
goods.  Every  time  raw  cotton  goes  down 
gray  goods  goes  down.  That  is  over  a 
period  of  40  years,  they  tell  me. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  am  not  too  familiar 
with  cotton  textiles.  What  do  we  mean 
when  we  talk  about  gray  cloth? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  Is  the  basic  prod- 
uct of  the  mills,  of  the  spinners.  It  goes 
out  from  there  to  other  industries,  for 
further  processing. 

Let  me  hurry  on  with  this.  I  do  not 
want  to  take  up  too  much  time.  I  have 
consumed  more  time  than  I  intended 
to. 
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I  am  delighted  to  see  my  colleague 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas],  let  us 
know  how  he  feels  about  this.  I  know  I 
am  a  good  Democrat.  I  know  he  Is  a 
good  Republican,  if  there  is  such  a  thing 
on  earth.  He  is  a  very  good  Republican, 
and  he  understands  cotton  because  he 
comes  from  up  there  in  the  textile  coun- 
try. He  knows  what  this  means  not  only 
to  the  farmers  but  to  the  workers  in  his 
district.  J I 

It  is  the  same  way  witih  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Whitener] 
and  the  same  way  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  KornegayI 
and  these  people  who  come  from  the 
textile  areas.  It  is  important  to  me  in 
my  district  as  much  as  it  is  Important  to 
all  the  people  I  represent. 

I  hope  the  bill  will  be  enacted. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  i  + 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yieM  to  the  gentle- 
man. I 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  am  not  so  much  In- 
terested in  politics  as  I  am  in  the  Agri- 
culture Committee  continually  coming 
to  the  House  and  making  fish  of  one  and 
fowl  of  the  other  In  the  business  of 
allegedly  trying  to  do  something  for  the 
producers  of  agricultural  raw  materials 
in  this  Nation.  What  are  you  doing  for 
the  poultry  producers  of  this  country? 
What  are  you  doing  for  the  livestock 
producers?    Both  are  in  trouble. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  tell  me  what  you 
want,  and  I  will  see  what  we  can  do  and 
what  can  be  done  for  you.  I  do  not 
know  what  you  want. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  beg  your  pardon — you 
do  not  know  what  is  happening  to  the 
poultry  industry? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  know  what  is  hap- 
pening. I  have  one  of  the  biggest  poul- 
try-producing counties  in  the  whole 
United  States  in  my  district.  Poultry  is 
Important  to  me  and  to  my  great  State 
of  North  Carolina.  But  I  say  to  you, 
and  as  I  have  said  to  the  producers,  they 
do  not  know  what  they  want.  I  have 
begged  them  to  come  forward  with  a 
program. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  cannot  understand. 
The  gentleman  knows  what  would  be 
beneficial  for  them. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  know  what 
they  want  and  I  do  not  know  what 
would  be  beneficial. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  think  this  would  be  an 
appropriate  time  to  make  the  point  that 
this  bill  is  not  a  product  of  the  cotton 
producers  of  this  country. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  can  announce  to  this 
House  that  I  represent  a  lot  of  cotton 
producers  who  are  not  happy  with  this 
bill  at  all.  They  would  much  rather  re- 
ceive the  32>/2  cents  a  poimd  in  price 
supports  than  to  see  those  supports  go 
down  to  29  cents.  This  bill  is  not  the 
bill  that  Is  advocated  by  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers. I  am  sure  I  can  speak  authori- 
tatively when  I  say  that  many  of  the 
producers  are  opposed  to  It.  But  this 
bill  is  a  compromise  as  all  legislation 
must  be  when  you  hate  a  conflict  of 
interest  involved;  would  not  the  gentle- 


man say  that  that  is  a  correct  statement 
of  the  situation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  am  Inclined  to  agree  with 
him  exactly.  I  think  the  farmers  of  the 
Southeast  would  like  to  have  the  32  V^ 
cents  a  pound,  but  they  are.  I  think, 
more  or  less  realistic,  generally  speak- 
ing, and  I  think  they  would  accept  this 
bill.  I  have  not  been  deluged  with  let- 
ters in  opposition  to  the  bill.  This  bill 
is  supported  by  the  entire  Industry  from 
one  end  of  the  Nation  to  the  other  and 
from  one  ocean  to  the  other. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  gentleman  spoke  a 
moment  ago  about  the  possibility  of  the 
reduction  in  consumer  prices.  The  mar- 
gin of  profit  for  the  textile  mills  in  the 
United  States  has  been  very  small;  has 
it  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Very,  very  small  I  un- 
derstand, yes. 

Mr.  KYL.  If  that  is  true,  we  should 
expect  those  mills  to  take  a  little  larger 
margin  of  profit,  if  an  opportunity  pre- 
sents Itself;  should  we  not  or  else  we 
would  be  giving  them  no  benefit. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  brings  up  an- 
other question  which  is  still  open  to 
controversy  and  that  is — to  whom  shall 
the  payments  be  made?  We  said  they 
should  be  made  to  anybody  else  except 
to  the  producers.  I  want  to  say  that  the 
mill  people  before  our  committee  said 
they  did  not  want  to  be  subsidized.  The 
farmers  said  they  did  not  want  to  be 
subsidized.  In  view  of  that  controversy, 
we  decided  to  let  the  Secretary  make  that 
decision.  The  payment  will  be  made 
somewhere  along  the  line,  perhaps,  to 
the  cotton  merchants  of  America  and 
then  they  will  pass  it  on.  The  mills  will 
have  to  compete  with  each  other  and  will 
have  to  compete  with  foreign  producers 
unless  in  some  way  we  can  change  this 
situation. 

Mr.  KYL.  I  would  just  like  to  make 
this  observation.  I  know  a  little  some- 
thing about  the  retailing  of  these  soft 
goods.  I  want  to  say  that  this  competi- 
tion between  the  American  mills  and  the 
foreign  mills  is  not  going  to  be  removed 
by  this  venture  into  which  we  are  en- 
gaging today  because  the  disparity  of 
these  prices  are  much  too  great  to  be 
removed  by  this  single  action.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  I  think  there  is  danger  for 
our  domestic  mills. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  to 
explain  to  me  his  interpretation  of  the 
payments  that  will  be  made.  As  I  read 
the  bill,  beginning  with  the  enactment 
of  this  section,  the  Secretary  may  make 
payments  to  such  persons  other  than  the 
producers  which  will  eliminate  Inequi- 
ties due  to  differences  in  the  cost  of  raw 
cotton  between  domestic  and  foreign 
users. 

I  think  I  can  understand  removing 
the  inequity,  and  we  leave  the  discre- 
tion In  the  mind  of  the  Secretary  of  Ag- 


riculture. As  you  know,  before  our  com- 
mittee there  was  a  lot  of  discussion  about 
how  much  It  took  to  remove  the  inequity. 
We  see  further  down  in  the  paragraph 
that  beginning  August  1,  1964,  these  pay- 
ments will  be  made  presimiably  at  a  dif- 
ferent rate,  because  it  indicates  that  It 
win  be  at  a  price  not  In  excess  of  the  ex- 
port subsidy  which  we  are  paying. 

Am  I  correct  In  assmnlng  that  the 
payments  which  would  be  made  effective 
with  the  enactment  of  this  legislation — 
and  those  payments  would  also  go  to  the 
mills  that  had  raw  cotton  in  Inventory 
that  will  be  at  one  price — do  you  antici- 
pate that  that  price  or  that  payment  will 
be  different  from  the  payment  which  will 
be  made  beginning  August  1,  1964,  when 
it  says  here  that  the  payment  shall  be 
not  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which  such 
cotton  Is  made  available  for  export? 
Those  are  some  of  the  things  I  think 
which  need  to  be  clarified  here  to  see 
who  gets  what  and  why. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  cannot  tell  you  who 
will  get  what,  because  we  leave  It  In  the 
sound  discretion  of  the  Secretary. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    All  right. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  I  would  prefer  that 
some  of  the  other  speakers  answer  that 
question.  I  am  sure  that  It  could  be 
cleared  up  for  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  May  I  ask 
the  chairman  this  question:  The  chair- 
man knows  the  high  regard  I  have  for 
him.  Can  I  be  assured  that  we  will  not 
cut  off  this  4-hour  debate  as  long  as  some 
of  us  have  questions  we  would  like  to  ask 
or  statements  we  would  like  to  make? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  make  you  that 
promise,  but  I  do  not  want  to  make  It 
for  435  others. 

SUMMARY    AND    CONCLUSION 

Now,  in  summary,  Mr.  Chairman,  H Jl. 
6196  contains  what,  In  my  judgment,  is 
a  sound,  long-range  prc^ram  for  cotton. 
It  is  important  to  the  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry, to  the  542,000  cotton  mill  work- 
ers, to  those  in  the  towns  and  cities  who 
supply  the  cotton  industry,  and  who 
process  the  cloth  Into  garments,  to  cotton 
growers,  and  to  the  Government. 

I  understand  that  several  members 
plan  to  offer  amendments  to  this  bill. 
For  the  most  part,  the  adoption  of  these 
amendments  will  mean  defeat  of  the  bill 
on  final  passage.  This  bill,  like  most 
legislation,  is  a  compromise  very  care- 
fully worked  out  among  the  various  seg- 
ments of  the  Industry,  Members  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  executive  branch. 

As  I  stated  earlier,  the  committee  ap- 
proved an  amendment  after  the  bUl  was 
reported,  which  was  urged  by  some  of  our 
friends  on  the  minority.  I  refer  to  the 
amendment  to  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntire].  The 
committee  directed  me  to  accept  ttiat 
amendment;  but,  as  of  this  time,  I  can 
think  of  no  other  amendment  that  would 
not  have  a  serious  effect  on  this  bill,  if 
not  preclude  its  passage. 

Moreover.  I  emphasize  to  the  House 
that  this  is  not  a  bill  to  last  forever.  It 
is  a  3-year  bill.  Prior  to  the  expiration 
of  this  legislation  our  committee  and  the 
Congress  certainly  will  take  another  look 
at  the  whole  cotton  situation,  in  the  light 
of  conditions  and  circumstances  then  ex- 
isting, and  In  the  interest  of  farmers. 
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consumers  generally,  and  of  the  millions 
of  workers  directly  associated  with 
cotton. 

JOHN    r.    KXNNZDT    AND    LTNDON    B.    JOHNSON 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot  conclude  these 
remarks  without  paying  tribute,  on  be- 
half of  the  farm  families  of  America,  to 
the  aspira#ons  and  the  works  of  John  P. 
Kennedy,  in  behalf  of  these  people  who 
feed  and  clothe  us.  I  cannot  conclude 
without  expressing  my  reverent  ac- 
knowledgment and  thanks  that  the 
divine  goodness  has  given  us  another 
President  who  recognizes  the  great  con- 
tribution of  our  farm  people  to  the 
health,  the  strength,  and  the  happiness 
of  this  Nation,  and  who  is  determined 
that  these  people  who  till  our  soil  shall 
share  equitably  and  fairly  in  the  rewards 
Of  the  American  free  enterprise  system. 

I  do  now  conclude,  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
humble  and  thankful  awareness  that 
these  two  great  men  have  approved  this 
bill  that  is  now  before  the  House. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota  [Mr.  Short]. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ne- 
braska [Mr.  Bkerkamm]. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
my  privilege  as  a  Member  from  Nebraska 
to  serve  on  the  Cotton  Subcommittee 
and  I  have  great  interest  in  it.  Maybe 
us  compickers  will  have  to  help  the 
cottonpickers  straighten  out  this  sit- 
uation. 

Cotton  hearings  were  held  a  year  ago 
this  month,  on  December  13  and  14.  and 
again  on  January  15,  30,  31,  and  Febru- 
ary 1  and  4  of  this  year.  I  attended 
every  hearing  because  I  wanted  to  learn 
and  I  wanted  to  be  helpful  to  the  cotton 
Industry. 

The  sad  situation  in  the  cotton  indus- 
try today  is  em  ugly  monument  to  fail- 
ure— the  failure  of  the  Government  to 
manage  agricultural  production  and 
prices  for  the  benefit  of  either  the  farm- 
er or  the  public  generally. 

Everyone  agrees  that  the  American 
cotton  industry  is  in  great  difficulty. 
The  relative  use  of  American  cotton  is 
lagging,  despite  the  great  increase  in 
population  and  purchasing  power.  Man- 
made  fibers  are  replacing  cotton  in  the 
mills  because  of  the  artificially  infiated 
cost  of  cotton.  These  artificial  prices 
have  accelerated  research  into  other 
fibers.  The  discovery  and  manufacture 
of  63mthetic  fiber  has  been  a  free  so- 
ciety's way  of  compensating  for  artificial 
meddling  in  its  free  system. 

The  American  cotton  manufacturers 
can  no  longer  compete  against  foreign 
mills  because  American  cotton  costs  too 
much. 

One  of  the  witnesses  testified  as  to 
this  and  that  testimony  is  to  be  found  on 
page  103  of  the  hearings  on  January  30, 
1963. 

The  inflated  price  on  cotton — a  price 
which  is  causing  hardship  in  both  the 
agricultural  areas  and  the  textile  areas — 
Is  not  caused  by  the  cottongrowers'  in- 
ability to  raise  cotton  cheaply  and  effi- 
ciently. It  is  not  the  farm  operator  who 
has  driven  cotton  costs  out  of  the  com- 


petitive range  of  foreign  cotton  and 
synthetic  cloth. 

The  culprit  Is  a  philosophy.  It  is 
a  philosophy  of  supply  management, 
which  probably  has  done  more  to  dam- 
age agriculture  than  all  the  insects  and 
weeds  that  ever  ravaged  a  field.  I  be- 
lieve supply-management  theories  will 
ultimately  cause  ever  further  catas- 
trophes to  agricultural  areas  of  America. 

Cotton  now  stands  as  the  outstanding, 
horrible  example  of  what  happens  when 
manipulators  try  to  operate  farms  with 
laws  and  regiilations  that  defy  natural 
laws  of  supply  and  demand. 

Let  us  review  briefiy  the  developments 
in  the  American  cotton  industry  under 
the  New  Deal  program — a  program  which 
depended  upon  high  supports  and  re- 
duced acreage  for  success: 

First.  The  consumption  of  American 
cotton,  per  capita,  has  increased  very 
little  since  1933.  The  consumption  of 
foreign  cotton  and  competing  synthetic 
fibers  has  risen  prodigiously. 

Second.  The  program  has  delayed  de- 
sirable shifts  in  cotton  production. 
Areas  which  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events  would  stop  growing  cotton,  still 
are  planting  it.  Some  areas  which  could 
produce  abundantly  and  efficiently  have 
been  held  back  because  they  had  no 
acreage  allotment.  Even  with  high  sup- 
F>orts,  the  inefficient  aretis  barely  make  a 
Uving  out  of  cotton,  but  they  stay  in 
because  of  the  Government  support 
prices.  On  the  other  hand,  many  pro- 
ducers are  given  windfalls  at  the  tax- 
payers expense. 

Third.  The  cotton  program  threatens 
to  wreck  the  domestic  cotton  industry. 
The  high  supports  raise  our  price  above 
the  world  price.  In  order  to  keep  our 
markets  abroad,  a  high  export  subsidy 
is  paid — $42.50  a  bale  at  present.  As  a 
consequence,  foreign  cotton  mills  can 
buy  American  cotton  cheaper  than  our 
own  manufacturers.  This  gives  them  a 
tremendous  advantage  in  the  world  mar- 
ket as  well  as  in  the  United  States 
with  their  new  machinery,  and  since 
their  labor  costs  are  lower  than  American 
labor  costs,  excluding  the  price  of  cotton. 

In  brief,  our  cotton  program  is  a  mon- 
strosity. It  is  such  a  monstrosity  that 
it  is  killing  the  cotton  industry,  whose 
death  will  have  grave  repercussions. 

Secretary  Freeman  is  not  the  author 
of  the  cotton  tragedy,  but  his  fumbling 
had  a  hand  in  it. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  gave  the 
Secretary  the  authority  to  set  cotton 
prices  and  cotton  quotas.  Clearly,  the 
only  sensible  decision  to  aid  the  cotton 
industry  was  to  make  cotton  more  com- 
petitive. This  actually  was  a  life  and 
death  choice  for  the  cotton  industry. 
If  American  cotton  did  not  become  com- 
petitive, it  would  slowly  strangle  to 
death.  But  the  Secretary  chose  to  pro- 
tect the  vested  interests  that  are  built  up 
by  a  subsidy  program.  Congress  pro- 
vided the  vehicle  in  the  1958  act  to  get 
the  cotton  industry  headed  in  the  right 
direction.  But  to  the  horror  of  the 
astute,  the  Secretary  took  a  course  in 
the  opposite  direction.  He  increased  the 
price  and  reduced  the  acreage. 

This  action  was  foolish  and  irrespon- 
sible. The  higher  price  the  Secretary 
placed  on  cotton  made  it  possible  for 


farmers  to  buy  more  fertilizer,  and  to  in- 
vest more  in  getting  the  most  out  of  the 
land.  The  farmers  simply  grew  more 
cotton  on  the  same  acreage.  They  re- 
acted with  imagination  and  energy  to  a 
new  set  of  conditions,  and  defeated  the 
purpose  of  the  supply  managers.  In 
1962,  cotton  production  went  up  10  per- 
cent despite  the  lowest  acreage  allot- 
ments permitted  by  law. 

For  the  first  time  in  our  history,  grow- 
ers increased  the  average  yield  above  a 
bale  p>er  acre — to  a  national  average  of 
516  pounds  an  acre.  The  previous  high 
yield  was  466  pounds  per  acre,  estab-' 
lished  in  1958. 

Just  look  at  the  statistics.  The  na- 
tional allotment  for  upland  cotton  was 
18.1  million  acres  in  1962.  In  1963. 
acreage  was  cut  to  16.3  million  acres. 
But  production  increased  from  14.7  mil- 
lion bales  in  1962  to  15.2  million  bales  in 
1963. 

Back  in  1953,  cotton  was  not  subject 
to  acreage  allotments.  In  that  year, 
there  were  24.2  million  acres  under  har- 
vest, and  the  yield  was  16.3  million  bales. 
In  brief,  we  had  approximately  the  same 
production  with  only  two-thirds  of  the 
acreage.  We  have  not  solved  a  thing 
with  the  present  cotton  program. 

The  major  result  is  greatly  increased 
consumer  prices.  The  price  diflferential 
between  foreign  and  American  cotton  is 
greater,  and  the  cotton  industry  suffers 
even  more  because  it  cannot  compete. 

Now  H.R.  6196  attempts  to  tack  on 
another  subsidy  in  order  to  correct  the 
effects  of  two  other  subsidies  that  have 
not  corrected  anything.  The  Cooley  bill 
just  puts  one  more  useless  gear  into  the 
Rube  Goldberg  machine  that  is  trying 
to  manage  agriculture  today. 

H.R.  6196  is  a  steep  180  degrees  in  the 
wrong  direction. 

The  cotton  industry  had  begun  to  re- 
cover under  the  1958  Agriculture  Act. 
But  the  unwise  action  by  Secretary 
Freeman  in  raising  support  prices  and 
cutting  acreages  stopped  the  recovery, 
and  sent  the  industry  into  a  tailspin. 

The  experience  of  higher  yields  from 
reduced  acreages  is  not  limited  to  cotton, 
of  course.  The  same  thing  happened  in 
com.  The  emergency  feed  grains  pro- 
gram cut  com  acreage. 

The  farmer  responded  in  typical  Amer- 
ican fashion.  He  raised  production  from 
a  national  average  of  54.5  bushels  of  corn 
in  1960,  to  an  average  of  66.2  bushels  an 
acre  in  1963.  We  now  have  the  biggest 
com  crop  in  history. 

The  folly  of  this  kind  of  supply  man- 
agement has  not  been  lost  on  the  Ameri- 
can farmer.  The  evidence  seems  pretty 
plain  to  me  that  farmers  are  getting  just 
as  sick  of  Government  mismanaged  farm 
programs,  as  are  the  city  dwellers  who 
look  upon  the  farm  program  as  a  gigan- 
tic subsidy  to  their  country  cousins. 

The  wheat  referendum  last  spring 
gave  supply  managers  a  tremendous 
shock.  The  very  wheatgrowers  who  were 
supposed  to  get  their  pockets  lined  with 
extra  money  were  the  identical  ones  who 
voted  down  the  wheat  program.  Many 
farmers  have  realized  for  years  that  Gov- 
ernment-controlled agriculture  would  be 
detrimental  to  the  industry,  in  spite  of 
the  apparent  short-range  increase  in  in- 
come    through     artificially     increased 
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prices.  They  foresaw  what  has  happened 
in  the  cotton  indiistry.  They  predicted 
their  inability  to  compete  because  Gov- 
ernment management  would  eventually 
work  to  their  disadvantage. 

The  significant  thing  about  the  wheat 
referendum  is  that  a  large  block  of  farm- 
ers have  come  to  this  same  conclusion. 
It  is  worth  noting  that  most  of  the 
States  that  voted  down  the  wheat  pro- 
gram also  raise  cotton.  If  those  farm- 
ers have  Judged  that  a  managed  wheat 
program  is  detrimental  to  their  inter- 
est, then  I  suspect  they  will  have  a  sim- 
ilar attitude  toward  supply  management 
in  cotton. 

HJl.  6196  provides  for  an  indirect  sub- 
sidy that  will  enable  manufacturers  to 
buy  American  cotton  for  the  same  price 
that  it  is  sold  to  foreign  industry.  Here  is 
the  ridiculous  subsidy  situation  in  a  nut- 
shell. We  subsidize  the  cotton  grower. 
We  teach  foreign  operators  how  to  grow 
cotton.  Then  we  subsidize  the  foreign 
buyer  so  he  can  afford  to  buy  American 
cotton.  Now.  we  are  proposing  in  this 
bill  to  subsidize  our  textile  industry  so  it 
can  compete  with  the  foreign  mills.  At 
the  same  time,  we  have  pushed  up  Ameri- 
can tariffs  in  an  attempt  to  give  Ameri- 
can industry  some  protection.  But  these 
duties  have  not  been  enough. 

The  Cooley  bill  simply  is  an  attempt  to 
correct  a  situation,  caused  by  errors,  with 
another  mistake. 

Some  of  our  dilemma  in  the  cotton 
fiasco  has  been  the  result  of  leaving  this 
legislation  to  experts.  Some  of  us  have 
not  tried  to  understand  what  Ls  happen- 
ing to  the  cotton  industry  because  we 
have  no  direct  interest  in  it.  Now  we 
find  that  we  do  have  a  direct  interest — 
in  fact,  another  $250  million  on  top  of  a 
present  billion  dollar  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. We  find  that  the  textile  indus- 
try, one  of  the  largest  employers  of 
Americans,  is  staggering  under  an  im- 
possible burden. 

The  cotton  situation  is  firm  proof  of 
what  can  happen  to  a  product  and  an  in- 
dustry when  disinterested  people  let  the 
Interested  people  make  all  the  decisions. 
This  is  no  longer  a  source  of  worry  lim- 
ited to  cotton  States.  It  affects  all  States 
and  all  our  constituents.  Agriculture  and 
Its  related  industries  approach  40  per- 
cent of  the  American  economy.  The  farm 
bloc  may  be  growing  tonaller,  but  the  ef- 
fect of  agriculture  on  the  economy  is  very 
great.  This  is  no  problem  to  be  left  to  the 
experts.  If  this  principle  of  direct  pay- 
ment is  approved  very  likely  all  crops 
will  be  brought  under  direct  payments. 
This  is  a  problem  for  every  Member. 

The  Cooley  bill  is  a  sign  that  we  have 
lost  our  perspective  on  the  cotton  prob- 
lem, just  as  we  have  lost  our  perspective 
on  the  entire  agriculture  program. 

I  firmly  believe  we  must  phase  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  production  and 
marketing  controls — but  on  a  gradual 
basis. 

We  have  made  a  gross  error  by  in- 
creasing agriculture  programs.  Some  of 
us  have  believed  that  we  were  bolstering 
a  sector  of  our  economy  that  is  fading 
away.  This  is  false.  Agriculture  con- 
trols are  hamstringing  a  vital,  vigorous 
industry  that  is  still  the  backbone  of 
America's  strength.    American  agricul- 


ture does  not  need  the  Rube  Goldberg 
type  of  assistance  that  is  foimd  in  this 
cotton  bill. 

Rather,  the  Congress  needs  to  slowly 
unravel  the  laws  and  regulations  that 
prevent  agriculture  from  functioning  at 
its  greatest  strength  in  our  free  society. 

You  need  only  think  of  the  wheat  deal 
with  Russia  to  pinpoint  the  weakness  in 
the  Commimist  world.  Their  Achilles 
heel  is  agriculture,  and  the  Communists 
have  been  trying  to  supply-manage  it 
from  the  begirming.  Agriculture  is  still 
our  strength  in  spite  of  Government  mis- 
management. 

The  great  American  agricultural  in- 
dustry can  adjust  to  the  sixties.  Live- 
stock, fruits,  and  vegetables  have  sur- 
vived and  prospered  without  hbraries 
full  of  regulations  and  buildings  full  of 
manager-bureaucrats.  The  cost-price 
squeeze  is  more  the  product  of  artificial 
manipulation  than  the  result  of  an  in- 
dustry's ability  to  meet  competition. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  you  to  turn  down 
this  further  doctoring  of  American  agri- 
cultiu-e  proposed  in  the  Cooley  cotton 
bill.  The  Government  got  into  the  pro- 
duction and  marketing  of  agricultural 
crops  in  the  thirties  under  perfectly  un- 
derstandable and  necessary  circvun- 
stances.  The  intention  was  to  provide 
a  crutch  when  a  crutch  would  help. 

Now,  let  us  permit  the  patient  to  re- 
cover. He  would  have  been  healthier 
years  ago  if  we  would  have  cut  down  on 
the  treatment.  I  do  not  propose  to  kick 
the  crutch  out  from  under  him  this  after- 
noon. But  let  us  not  prevent  his  re- 
cuperation by  tying  another  weight  on 
the  crutch. 

Let  us  turn  this  bill,  H.R.  6196  back  to 
the  Agricultural  Committee  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  it  win  work  on  a  meas- 
ure to  gradually  eliminate — not  add — 
controls  and  subsidies. 

I  am  a  farmer.  I  have  repeatedly 
said — both  in  Nebraska  before  I  came 
to  Washington,  and  after  I  was  elected — 
"Get  the  Government  out  of  production 
and  marketing  agriculture  commodities 
as  quickly  as  possible." 

This  bill  is  not  the  way  to  do  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Jonas] . 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  at  the 
outset  I  think  it  should  be  made  crystal 
clear  that  all  of  the  problems  about 
which  we  are  speaking  this  afternoon 
were  created  by  the  Government,  not  by 
the  cotton  textile  industry  either  through 
any  action  that  the  industry  might  have 
taken  or  because  of  any  inaction. 

The  mistakes  that  have  been  men- 
tioned in  the  debate  so  far  were  made 
right  on  this  floor  and  downtown  in  the 
executive  offices.  Our  problem  today  is 
to  try  to  find  a  way  to  eliminate  a  gross 
discrimination  that  resulted  from  mis- 
takes that  have  been  made  In  the  past 
The  only  possible  way  of  eliminating  that 
discrimination,  the  inequity  and  the  un- 
fairness, about  which  so  much  has  been 
said  today,  is  for  the  Government  to  take 
action  because  the  cotton  textile  Indus- 
tiT  itself  is  powerless  to  bring  about  any 
corrective  action  on  its  own  responsi- 
bility. 

The  importance  of  mtiintaining  a 
healthy,  efficient,  and  growing  cotton  tex- 


tile industry  becomes  manifest  when  we 
realize  that  more  than  10  million  Ameri- 
can citizens  rely  upon  this  industry  for 
their  livelihood  in  the  production,  gin- 
ning, processing,  manufacturing,  and 
transporting  of  cotton,  and  in  the  mer- 
chandising of  cotton  goods.  That  is  such 
a  substantial  number  of  American  citi- 
zens that  I  feel  that  mere  numbers  alone 
should  be  sufficient  to  enlist  the  careful 
consideration  of  the  Members  of  Con- 
gress in  an  effort  to  solve  a  problem  that 
threatens  their  very  existence. 

That  this  industry  is  in  jeopardy  and 
in  trouble  is  made  manifest  also  by  just 
a  few  facts  which  I  should  like  to  detail 
for  the  record. 

First,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  cot- 
ton was  the  dominant  factor  in  the  do- 
mestic fiber  market,  but  this  position  has 
gradually  deteriorated  over  the  years. 
To  be  specific,  in  1938  cotton  supplied 
81.6  percent  of  the  UB.  fiber  market, 
but  by  1962  this  percentage  had  dropped 
to  below  60  percent.  Between  1960  and 
March  of  1963.  cotton  suffered  a  com- 
petitive loss  of  1,500,000  bales.  For  the 
past  year,  cotton's  share  of  the  fiber 
used  in  the  cotton  spinning  mills  of  this 
country  has  declined  every  month,  and 
allotted  acreage  for  cotton  today  is  at  the 
lowest  since  the  farm  program  began 
about  25  years  ago. 

Second,  cotton  once  accoimted  for  ap- 
proximately one-third  of  all  of  our  ex- 
ports, manufactured  as  well  as  agricul- 
tural products  combined,  but  today  UJS. 
exports  of  cotton  amount  to  only  20 
percent  of  all  agricultural  exports,  and 
in  spite  of  the  current  heavy  export 
subsidy  of  8.5  cents  per  pound  of  $42.50 
per  bale  for  cotton,  cotton  exports  con- 
tinue to  decline :  In  May  of  this  year  the 
VS.  Department  of  Agriculture  reported 
that  only  3.059,333  bales  of  cotton  had 
been  registered  for  export  imder  the 
1962-63  program  as  compared  with 
4,350,571  bales  on  a  comparable  date  a 
year  ago,  a  drop  of  1,291,238  bales  In 
exports  In  only  1  year. 

Third,  because  of  our  liberal  trade 
policies,  about  which  some  comment  has 
been  made  previously  in  the  debate,  plus 
the  $42.50  per  bale  export  subsidy  now 
in  effect,  imports  of  foreign-made  textile 
products  have  sharply  increased  in  re- 
cent years.  In  1962  these  imports 
reached  a  record  650,000  equivalent  bales 
of  cotton,  OMnpared  with  only  100.000 
in  1954.  This  sharp  upward  trend  of 
textile  Imports  hsis  largely  occurred  since 
the  advent  of  the  two-price  system  for 
cotton,  which  permits  foreign  competi- 
tors of  our  cotton  mills  to  buy^  home- 
grown cotton  at  $42.50  a  bale  less  than 
our  own  manufacturers  have  to  pay  for 
it.  Since  raw  cotton  accoimts  for  55 
percent  of  the  cost  of  manufacturing  cot- 
ton cloth,  the  result  of  these  heavy 
textile  imports  is  devastating  to  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry:  Active  cotton 
spindles  have  dropped  9  percent  since 
the  two-price  cotton  system  has  been  in 
effect,  active  spindles  on  100  percent 
cotton  have  fallen  to  an  average  of  88.7 
percent,  and  162,000  textile  jobs  have 
been  lost. 

Now  I  want  to  take  the  liberty,  after 
having  obtained  the  permission  of  the 
gentlonan  who  wrote  this  letter,  to  read 
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into  the  Rkcoro  parts  of  a  letter  written 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
last  year  by  a  textile  manufacturer  In 
my  State  which  contains  a  more  eloquent 
analysis  of  what  is  transpiring  and  in 
what  danger  the  present  situation  is 
placing  the  textile  Industry  than  I  can 
possibly  do. 

The  letter  Is  as  follows : 

We  have  one  of  the  most  modern  textile 
spinning  mills  in  the  world;  It  was  completed 
In  early  1961.  The  plant  employs  101  people 
including  mjrself;  It  has  all  new  machinery, 
new  production  methods,  and  strict  quality 
control.  Our  manufacturing  space  Is  all  re- 
frigerated, clean,  and  is  ideal  for  employee 
comfort  and  manufacturing.  Our  yarn  qual- 
ity  is  excellent  and  our  customers  are  pleased 
with  our  quality.  We  all  feel  that  we  have 
done  everything  humanly  possible  to  build 
an  efficient  plant  to  employ  personnel  who 
were  left  without  work  when  a  previous 
spinning  mill  closed  down  on  the  same  loca- 
tion. We  invite  you  personally  or  any  of  your 
representatives  to  tour  our  plant  at  any  time. 

We  have  been  in  a  relatively  bad  market 
since  we  made  our  first  pound  of  yarn.  The 
cotton  cost  has  risen  from  32.50  to  37.33  cents 
per  pound  and  the  yam  prices  have  declined. 
Our  product  is  all  cotton  carded  knitting 
yams  from  14/1  to  30/1;  we  spin  Memphis 
territory  cotton. 

Last  week  I  was  in  southern  Germany  and 
Switzerland  looking  at  the  newest  Swiss  tex- 
tile machinery  and  methods  in  production. 
The  mills  there  were  spinning  cotton  from 
Pakistan.  The  management  informed  me 
that  they  oould  buy  cotton  from  Pakistan 
and  other  countries  other  than  the  United 
States  for  3  cents  per  potind  cheaper  than 
they  could  buy  cotton  from  the  United 
States — even  with  our  8>4  cents  per  pound 
subsidy. 

When  I  came  back  last  Thursday,  I  called 
on  my  knitting  customers  in  New  York.  I 
could  not  procure  any  new  business  because 
they  frankly  showed  me  Portuguese  yarn 
tliAt  they  were  buying  for  11  cents  per  pound 
cheaper  delivered  than  our  costs. 

Then  the  other  day  I  saw  this  gentle- 
man and  was  discussing  with  him  the 
approaching  debate  on  this  bill,  he  said: 

I  will  send  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to 
our  employees  when  we  had  to  go  out  of  busi- 
ness because  we  could  not  compete. 

What  he  did  was  to  sell  his  plant  to  a 
well  diversified  Integrated  big  textile  op- 
eration that  could  absorb  the  losses  of 
this  spinning  mill  and  maice  up  for  these 
losses  in  finished  goods. 

I  would  like  to  read  a  portion  of  the 
letter  that  this  manufacturer  addressed 
to  his  employees  explaining  why  he  had 
to  take  that  action: 

We  invested  heavily  in  the  new  plant  in 
1960  not  only  with  material  means,  but  also 
with  planning,  time,  and  true  enough — a 
great  deal  of  sweat  and  tears.  The  venture 
has  not  been  the  most  successful,  but  each 
of  you  has  produced  far  more  than  was  ex- 
pected. 

Unfortunately,  we  started  producing 
carded  cotton  yarn  for  the  knitting  industry 
Just  at  the  time  when  our  Nation  started  Im- 
porting great  quantities  of  foreign  yarn.  In- 
deed, more  yarn  of  this  specific  nature  (un- 
bleached, unprocessed  cotton  carded  knitting 
yarn)  has  been  imported  in  1  month — month 
after  month — than  we  can  produce  in  an 
entire  year.  Our  customers'  competitors 
were  buying  tills  far  cheaper  yarn;  eventually 
our  customers  had  to  start  buying  It  also  to 
remain  In  business. 

Two  years  ago  the  basis  of  o\ir  Nation's 
cotton  program  was  changed.  This  increased 
tiie  cost  of  otir  raw  stock  as  much  as  5  cents 


per  pound  wtiich  represented  a  weekly  cost 
increase  of  $5,000  to  us.  At  the  same  time. 
our  Nation  was/ is  shipping  the  same  cotton 
to  foreign  spinning  mills  for  8>4  cents  per 
pound  cheaper  than  we  can  buy  It  oiu-selvee. 
As  a  result  of  this  and  far  lower  labor  cosU 
of  the  same  mills  they  are  shipping  great 
quantities  of  yam  into  our  Nation.  One  of 
our  largest  customers  has  Just  purchased 
1  million  pounds  of  18/1  for  48  cents  in 
Egypt — plus  a  cost  of  7  cents  to  land  It  in  his 
New  England  plant  for  a  total  cost  of  56 
cents  per  pound.  The  net  result  of  this  for- 
eign yarn  is  that  the  average  sales  price  of 
our  yarn  has  dropped  from  66  to  61  cents  and 
In  some  cases  to  60  cents.  This  is  a  drop  of 
•5.000  to  86.000  per  week  for  our  product. 
This  decrease  In  the  market  price  of  our 
product  plxis  the  Increase  of  our  cotton  has 
made  us  labor  under  a  $10,000  to  $11,000  per 
week  differential  since  1960.  This  is  a  total 
of  $500,000  to  $650,000  per  year. 

No  wonder  he  could  not  stay  in  busi- 
ness. 

The  result  of  all  this  is  that  U.S.-grown 
cotton  is  not  being  sold  in  the  domestic 
or  foreign  markets  but  is  piling  up  in 
Government-rented  warehouse  space 
around  the  country.  The  following  facts 
make  this  crystal  clear: 

First.  On  August  1, 1961.  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment owned  1.5  million  bales  of  cotton 
for  which  the  U.S.  taxpayers  had  paid 
$300  million. 

Second.  By  August  1, 1963,  the  amount 
of  Government-owned  cotton  had  in- 
creased to  8.2  million  bales  and  the  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  had  gone  to  $1.3  billion. 

Third.  By  August  1.  1964.  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  Government-owned  cotton 
will  have  Increased  to  10  million  bales 
and  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  will  go  up 
to  $1.6  billion. 

Fourth.  Storage  costs  on  this  cotton 
will  be  $75  million  in  1963  and  are  ex- 
pected to  be  $83  million  in  1964. 

So  here  we  have  $1  '*j  billion  invested  in 
cotton  in  storage.  What  are  we  going  to 
do  with  it?  Unfortunately,  cotton  is  one 
agricultural  commodity  which  cannot  be 
eaten.  A  bale  of  cotton  is  virtually 
worthless  unless  it  is  processed  in  a  cot- 
ton mill.  It  follows  therefore  that  the 
textile  industry,  at  home  and  abroad,  is 
the  only  customer  for  this  vast  quantity 
of  cotton  we  already  own  in  storage  and 
for  additional  cotton  the  Government 
will  be  forced  to  acquire  in  future  years 
under  existing  law. 

Reduced  to  its  simplest  terms,  the  bill 
under  consideration  today  will  enable  the 
Government  to  rid  itself  of  an  unprofit- 
able Investment  by  unloading  some  of 
this  cotton  on  the  domestic  textile  indus- 
try at  a  price  which  is  actually  a  cent  or 
two  a  pound  above  the  world  price. 

If  this  bill  is  not  passed,  the  following 
results  will  occur: 

First.  We  will  sell  as  much  of  it  as  we 
can  to  foreign  textile  manufacturers  who 
will  continue  to  flood  our  markets  and 
displace  goods  produced  by  our  own 
textile  Industry,  thereby  throwing  addi- 
tional workers  out  of  Jobs  and  forcing 
the  liquidation  of  additional  textile 
plants.  For  every  bale  we  do  sell  abroad, 
we  will  be  subsidizing  foreign  competi- 
tors of  our  own  textile  industry  at  the 
rate  of  $42.50  a  bale.  Even  so,  the  record 
shows  that  despite  this  heavy  subsidy, 
our  exports  are  in  a  declining  trend  be- 
cause  of   Increased   cotton    production 


abroad  at  costs  even  lower  than  our  own 
subsidized  ones.  This  means  that  it 
will  be  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  actu- 
ally impossible,  to  increase  our  cotton  ex- 
ports even  though  they  enjoy  a  substan- 
tial subsidy.  But  assuming  that  we  can 
sell  4  million  bales  abroad  next  year,  the 
subsidy  alone  will  amoimt  to  $170  million 
and  it  all  goes  to  foreign  competitors  of 
our  own  textile  mills. 

Second.  Or  we  can  dispose  of  some  of 
it  abroad  under  Public  Law  480  for  un- 
redeemable foreign  currencies  or  give  it 
away  under  the  foreign  aid  program. 
For  cotton  so  disposed,  the  taxpayers 
will  take  a  100  percent  loss  on  the  acqui- 
sition price  of  the  cotton  augmented  by 
the  substantial  storage  and  carrying  costs 
that  have  been  added. 

I  submit,  in  fairness  to  the  millions  of 
American  citizens  who  depend  for  a  liv- 
ing on  a  healthy  domestic  cotton-textile 
industry,  that  if  we  intend  to  continue  a 
policy  of  selling  homegrown  cotton  to 
foreign  competitors  at  prices  substan- 
tially lower  than  our  own  mills  have  to 
pay.  and  if  we  intend  to  continue  to  per- 
mit this  cotton  to  return  to  the  United 
States  in  the  form  of  manufactured 
products  for  sale  in  our  own  markets  at 
prices  substantially  lower  than  domestic 
manufacturing  costs,  we  ought  to  make 
our  surplus  cotton  available  to  the  do- 
mestic mills  at  the  same  price  you  make 
it  available  to  their  foreign  competitors. 
To  do  otherwise  will  perpetuate  a  gross 
injustice  to  American  textile  workers  and 
manufacturers. 

Moreover,  our  failure  to  do  so  would 
constitute  a  disservice  to  American  con- 
sumers of  textile  products.  Opponents 
of  the  pending  legislation  argue  that  the 
bill  will  provide  a  substantial  subsidy  for 
domestic  cotton  mills  but  an  official  of 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce  testi- 
fied to  the  committee  that  the  extra  costs 
of  this  program,  whatever  they  may  be, 
will  find  their  way  into  the  pockets  of 
the  American  consumers  in  a  ratio  of 
$2  saved  for  $1  spent. 

This  opinion  is  supported  by  an  inde- 
pendent research  study  made  by  Survey 
k  Research  Corp..  of  Washington,  D.C. 
The  study  included  a  comparison  between 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  whole- 
sale price  of  unfinished  cotton  cloth  from 
August  1925  to  February  1963,  and  from 
the  results  of  this  study  it  is  established 
that  the  savings  flowing  to  textile  manu- 
facturers from  reduced  raw  cotton  prices 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumers  of 
textile  products  in  the  United  States — 
and  this  means  all  of  us.  The  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Commerce  estimates  these 
savings  will  approximate  $500  million  a 
year  for  consumers  if  H.R.  6196  is  en* 
acted. 

Every  Member  of  Congress  can  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  H.R.  6196  because  en- 
actment of  this  bill  will,  first,  make  11 
possible  for  domestic  cotton  mills  to  pur- 
chase homegrown  cotton  at  the  same 
price  this  cotton  is  sold  to  foreign  mllla 
and  thereby  remove  an  Intolerable  dis- 
crimination against  the  home  folks;  sec- 
ond, prevent  the  creation  of  new  de- 
pressed areas  all  over  the  Cotton  Belt  and 
make  it  possible  for  the  domestic  cotton 
textile  industry  to  survive  the  grossly 
unfair  competition  which  now  exista 
from  abroad;  third,  create  some  35.000 
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new  Jobs  for  cotton  textile  workers;  and, 
fourth,  result  in  an  annual  saving  to 
the  American  consumers  of  cotton  textile 
goods  of  more  than  $500  million. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  can  fail  to  take 
appropriate  action  to  prevent  the  per- 
petuation of  the  gross  discrimination 
against  the  domestic  textile  industry  and 
the  millions  of  American  citizens  who 
depend  upon  it  for  a  Uving. 

This  bill  offers  your  only  opportunity 
to  take  such  action. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  on  the  fine  presentation 
he  has  made  here  today.  I  sympathize 
with  him  in  regard  to  the  plight  of  the 
textile  industry.  But  are  we  not  going 
about  this  in  the  wrong  way?  Why  not 
do  away  with  the  unrealistic  price  sup- 
ports on  cotton  production,  plus  the  ex- 
port subsidy  benefit  to  foreign  textile 
manufacturers?  Are  we  not  compound- 
ing a  felony  here  today  by  doing  tlUs, 
by  adding  a  third  subsidy? 

Mr.  JONAS.  No;  if  the  Mclntlre 
amendment  is  adopted,  and  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  stated  that  he 
has  authority  to  accept  it.  we  will  be 
moving  in  that  direction.  The  price 
supports  are  going  down  over  3I2  cents 
a  pound  over  a  period  of  3  years.  That 
might  not  l>e  as  far  as  the  gentleman 
thinks  we  ought  to  go  at  one  fell  swoop. 
But  that  is  taking  a  step  in  the  very 
direction  that  the  gentleman  thinks  we 
ought  to  go. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Yes,  it  is  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  long  enough  step. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man does  not  want  to  disrupt  the  whole 
industry  by  teking  a  giant  step.  We 
can  make  more  progress  in  the  long  run 
by  taking  a  small  step  at  a  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington  I  Mrs.  May]. 

Birs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
do  not  pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  the 
intricate  factors  involved  in  the  cotton 
problem,  and  I  am  sure  that  a  number 
of  my  able  colleagues  are  much  more 
knowledgeable  on  this  subject  than  I  am. 
As  both  a  housewife  and  a  consumer, 
however,  I  am  very  much  interested  in 
the  statements  offered  today  in  sup- 
port of  this  legislation  and  particularly 
the  statements  in  Justification  of  this 
bill  to  the  effect  that  consumers  of  cot- 
ton products,  if  the  bill  is  enacted,  would 
enjoy  a  savings  of  some  $500  million. 
Naturally,  this  is  a  most  attractive  prom- 
ise, and  I  am  sure  that  all  persons  who 
purchase  finished  cotton  products  would 
like  to  save  such  a  substantial  sum. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  most  intrigued 
by  this  theory  that  a  25 -percent  cut  in 
the  cost  of  the  raw  product  to  the  man- 
ufacturers, in  this  case  cotton,  will  re- 
sult in  the  accruing  to  the  consumer  of 
manifold  benefits,  but  I  am  afraid  I 
don't  quite  imderstand  the  logic  that 
is  being  offered  in  its  support.  Quite 
frankly,  a  number  of  questions  still  re- 
main imanswered  and  I  think  we  are 


entitled  to  have  clear-cut  answers  to 
these  questions. 

First.  Will  a  6-percent  cut  in  the  raw 
product  cost  of  cotton  to  the  mills  mean 
a  cut  in  the  price  of  cotton  garments? 
I  recall  that  Senator  Ellenobr  remarked 
during  the  hearings  before  his  commit- 
tee that  his  $6.95  cotton  shirt  probably 
contained  no  more  than  30  cents'  worth 
of  raw  cotton,  and  I  believe  that  findings 
of  the  National  Cotton  Council  and  the 
U.S.  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  Eco- 
nomic Research  Service  support  his 
statement.  In  other  words,  the  total 
mill  cost  of  the  raw  cotton  is  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  5  percent  of  the 
retail  price  of  the  end  product.  I  sup- 
pose that  a  saving  of  25  percent  in  raw 
cotton  cost  potentially  might  shave  may- 
be 1  percent  from  the  retail  price  of  the 
shirt,  but  I  am  sure  that  in  most  in- 
stances this  saving  in  raw  cotton  cost 
would  not  be  enough  to  lower  the  retail 
price.  From  every  reliable  cost  survey 
I  have  seen,  this  is  the  inescapable  con- 
clusion. I  therefore  ask  my  colleagues 
whether  they  can  logically  expect  that 
when  they  buy  their  wives  a  dress  which 
costs  $25  and  contains  about  2  pounds  of 
cotton,  they  will  expect  that  the  dress 
will  be  12  cents  cheaper  than  it  is  now? 

Second.  I  notice  in  the  committee  re- 
port that  the  table — which  has  been  al- 
luded to — deals  with  raw  cotton  prices 
and  gray  cloth.  As  a  consumer,  I  know 
that  gray  cloth  is  not  the  fabric  which 
is  used  extensively  for  such  things  as 
shirts,  pajamas,  bathrobes,  dresses, 
blouses,  skirts,  slips,  and  so  forth.  I 
am  wondering  why  the  proponents  of 
this  legislation  did  not  make  use  of  a 
chart  correlating  the  raw  cotton  price 
and  the  finished  cotton  material? 

Third.  Who  is  the  consumer  to  be 
benefited  by  this  new,  and  I  might  say 
very  expensive,  subsidy?  I  think  it  is 
apparent  to  all  of  us  that  the  consumer 
being  referred  to  is  the  very  same  work- 
ing man  and  woman  from  whose  pay- 
check a  given  percentage  of  income  is 
withheld  every  week  to  pay  for  the  costs 
of  running  the  Federal  Government. 
We  know  that  he  or  she,  as  taxpayers. 
will  be  paying  another  $200  million  to 
$250  million  a  year  more  for  the  cotton 
program.  These  costs  are  fact  but  I 
feel  that  the  benefit  our  consumers  are 
to  presumably  receive  is  at  best  a 
theoretical  benefit,  and  tenuous  at  that. 
The  money  that  the  consumers  might 
theoretically  save  is  money  which  was 
taken  from  their  own  pocketbooks. 

Fourth,  What  can  we  reasonably  ex- 
pect in  the  way  of  action  on  the  part  of 
the  textile  mills  themselves  if  this  legis- 
lation should  pass?  Is  not  the  stated 
purpose  of  the  bill  to  enable  the  textile 
industry  to  meet  foreign  competition? 
It  seems  to  me  that  all  this  means  Is 
that,  for  one  reason  or  another,  foreign 
competitors  are  now  offering  American 
consumers  cotton  products  cheaper  than 
the  American  textile  industry  can  offer. 
In  other  words,  we  can  buy  Japanese- 
made  corduroy  overalls  for  our  children 
which  cost  less  than  corduroy  overalls 
made  in  America.  Presumably,  imder 
this  bill  we  will  be  able  to  buy  Ameri- 
can-manufactured overalls  at  the  same 
price.  Can  we  therefore  assume  that 
for   other   than  patriotic   reasons   the 


American  consumer  will  be  busing 
nothing  but  the  American-made  prod- 
uct, since  the  prices  are  Just  the  same? 

Fifth.  The  fifth  question  that  I  would 
like  to  raise  about  this  theory  of  con- 
sumer benefit  is  this :  If  a  cut  in  the  raw 
product  cost  of  cotton  in  the  amoimt  of 
$250  million,  as  the  committee  report 
indicates,  will  give  consumers  a  $500  mil- 
lion benefit,  why  does  not  this  theory 
work  in  the  opposite  way?  In  other 
words,  according  to  this  theory,  an  in- 
crease in  the  raw  product  cost  would 
also  substantially  increase  the  cost  to 
consumers.  When  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture in  the  spring  of  1961  raised  the 
price  support  of  cotton  by  2^2  cents  per 
poimd.  he,  according  to  this  theory,  sub- 
stantially and  disproportionately  in- 
creased the  cost  of  cotton  goods  to  the 
consumer,  did  he  not? 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  had  the  privi- 
lege of  serving  on  the  Committee  on  Ag- 
riculture for  5  years  now  and  dining  that 
time  I  have  often  heard  my  distinguished 
colleagues,  some  of  whom  are  advocating 
this  bill  today,  say  that  the  raw  costs  of 
the  foreign  commodity  had  very  little  to 
do  with  the  cost  of  the  finished  product 
to  consumers.  A  study  by  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  covering  the  cost 
of  bread  from  farm  to  retail  counter  is 
especially  significant.  Bread  involves 
the  manufacturing  processes  of  milling 
and  baking  and  therefore  comes  some- 
what close  to  the  circumstances  of  manu- 
facturing and  distributing  cotton  end 
products.  Now  I  think  that  most  of  my 
colleagues  know  that  wheat  content  cost 
is  about  10  percent  of  the  retail  price  of 
a  1 -pound  loaf  of  white  bread.  This 
compares  with  the  5-percent  ratio  of  cot- 
ton to  the  retail  price  of  shirts.  Food 
distribution,  furthermore,  is  probably 
the  most  highly  competitive  trade,  even 
more  so  than  apparel.  Therefore,  the 
normal  expectance  theoretically  might 
be  that  the  raw  material  cost  trends 
would  be  refiected  directly  in  the  retail 
price  of  bread.  Quite  to  the  contrary, 
wheat  cost  has  declined  11  percent  from 
1947  to  1949.  whUe  the  retail  price  of 
bread  advanced  55  percent. 

I  am  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
if  the  House  adopts  this  theory  today 
that  the  farmer  in  the  future  will  be  in 
much  more  serious  trouble  than  he  al- 
ready is.  How  then  will  those  of  us  who 
believe  in  sustaining  farm  income  to  the 
maximum  extent  possibly  Justify  an  in- 
crease in  the  value  of  the  raw  agricul- 
tural commodity  made  available  to  the 
processors?  Particularly  I  am  concerned 
about  wheat,  which  under  the  current 
program  is  scheduled  to  drop  in  price  to 
$1.25  a  bushel  in  1964.  WUl  this  mean 
that  consumers  will  save  millions  and 
millions  of  dollars  on  the  price  of  bread? 
I  think  not,  but  the  theory  of  this  cotton 
bill  says  it  will.  Conversely,  will  it  not 
be  exceedingly  difficult  next  year  to  enact 
remedial  wheat  legislation  to  improve 
the  income  of  the  wheat  farmers  if  the 
House  today  accepts  the  theory  that  raw 
products  costs  are  a  larger  part  of  the 
cost  to  the  consumer.  If  the  theory  that 
is  being  advocated  today  is  sound,  then 
every  farm  bill  which  comes  before  us  in 
the  future  will  be  attacked  on  the  basis 
that  by  raising  the  raw  product  cost, 
you  are  doubling  the  cost  to  consumers. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  the  theory  of  this  bill 
before  us  today  reminds  me  of  a  Mutt 
and  Jeff  comic  strip.  Mutt  asked  Jeff 
why  he  was  running  along  the  street  be- 
hind a  streetcar.  Jeff  replied  that  he 
always  ran  home  behind  a  streetcar  and 
therefore  was  saving  25  cents  a  day  on 
transportation.  Mutt  replied  that  he  al- 
ways ran  home  behind  a  taxicab  and 
saved  75  cents  a  day. 

It  is  an  intriguing  theory,  but  I  wonder 
how  many  of  us  can  sell  it  to  our  tax- 
paying  consumer  constituent? 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield  for  a  question? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Does  not  the  gentle- 
woman think  that  she  is  correct  in  this, 
that  the  price  of  cotton  that  goes  into 
a  $7  shirt  is  rather  inconsequential? 

Mrs.  MAY.  Yes,  I  do.  I  was  going  to 
make  that  point. 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentlewoman  will 
yield  further,  the  price  of  cotton  that 
goes  Into  a  cotton  blanket  or  into  a  cot- 
ton sheet  or  into  a  cotton  towel  is  a  very 
important  factor. 

I  think  the  gentlewoman  would  agree 
that  there  should  certainly  be  passed  on 
to  the  consumer  a  substantial  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  such  things  as  sheets  and 
towels  and  pillowcases  and  cotton 
blankets  as  well  as  cotton  duck  and 
products  that  are  largely  just  plain  cot- 
ton textiles  rather  than  such  textiles  and 
products  that  require  extensive  work- 
manship, such  as  a  fine  quality,  well- 
tailored  shirt. 

Mrs.  MAY.  Of  course.  I  would  point 
out  to  my  distinguished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  MahonI, 
that  we  are  not  making  a  comparison  of 
cost  here  because  to  try  and  back  up  this 
claimed  savings,  we  would  have  to  go 
into  every  type  of  end  product.  I,  as  a 
consumer,  was  thinking  of  many  other 
types  of  cotton  products  which  carry 
different  percentages. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  wUl 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  I  feel  sure  that  the 
gentlewoman  would  be  interested  in  a 
statement  which  I  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
OHD.  which  appears  on  page  23011.  In 
which  I  made  a  very  serious  effort  In 
trsrlng  to  determine  what  relationship. 
if  any,  there  has  been  over  the  years 
between  the  price  of  the  raw  material, 
cotton,  and  the  price  of  the  finished 
cotton  product  which  consiuners  buy 
off  the  shelf. 

A  chart  was  inserted  In  the  committee 
report,  which  I  am  sure  was  placed  there 
In  order  to  convey  the  Idea  that  retail 
prices  automatically  go  up  and  down  on 
the  same  fixed  relationship  with  the 
price  of  raw  materials.  That  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  make  sense.  I  contacted 
the  Agricultural  Marketing  Service  of 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  same 
office  from  which  the  flg\ires  in  that 
chart  originated,  and  asked  for  any  fig- 
ures, if  they  had  them,  on  the  composite 
cost — retail  cost — of  cotton  product 
items. 

In  this  statement,  printed  in  the 
Record  today,  there  can  be  found  a  list- 
ing of  the  average  farm  value  of  the  cot- 


ton for  each  of  the  years  1935  through 
this  year,  and  also  the  retail  cost  of  cot- 
ton-product Items. 

Then.  I  would  also  call  to  the  attention 
of  the  gentlewoman  from  Washington 
that  In  that  same  statement  I  called  at- 
tention to  the  statement  of  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI 
who  is  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  also  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Poage]  who  is  vice  chairman 
of  the  committee,  wherein  they  com- 
ment about  the  relationship  between  raw 
materials  and  the  consumer  prices. 

I  think  it  Is  particularly  notable  that 
In  a  statement  made  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  back  in  1958  when 
he  was  commenting  on  the  relationship 
between  the  prices  farmers  get  for  their 
milk  and  the  price  consumers  pay.  he 
concluded  that  the  millions  of  dollars 
poured  into  the  program  will  be  absorbed 
by  middlemen  and  consumers  will  derive 
no  price  benefit  whatsoever. 

So.  it  Is  Indeed  a  very  confusing 
picture.  My  conclusion  Is  that  we  can- 
not be  sure  of  any  definite  price  relation- 
ship. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
did  see  the  gentleman's  statement  in  the 
Record.  It.  again,  verified  some  of  the 
doubts  that  I  have  had  with  respect  to 
the  claims  for  consumer  savings. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from 
Washington. 

Mr.  Chairman,  will  the  gentlewoman 
yield? 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  gentlewoman  has 
made  considerable  of  the  fact  that  she 
feels  the  difference  between  the  price 
of  raw  cotton  and  of  gray  cloth  is  mean- 
ingless, but  for  40  years  there  has  been 
an  almost  exact  relationship  in  that 
every  time  the  price  of  raw  cotton  has 
gone  down  the  price  of  gray  goods  has 
gone  down  almost  exactly  in  the  same 
amount. 

The  gentlewoman  points  out  that  she 
does  not  buy  gray  goods,  but  gray  goods 
is  what  the  mills  produce.  The  mills  sell 
gray  goods.  Regardless  of  what  the  con- 
sumer buys,  that  is  the  product  the  mills 
seU. 

The  gentleman  from  Illinois  vised  an- 
other set  of  flgxires  for  the  last  30  years 
for  what  he  calls  the  cost  or  retail  prices, 
which  must  be  simply  a  compilation  of 
certain  products  because  it  does  not  in- 
clude all  cotton  products.  But  even  this 
follows  exactly  the  same  curve.  When 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  went  up,  gray 
goods  went  up  and  the  retail  price  went 
up.  When  the  price  of  raw  cotton  went 
down,  the  price  of  gray  goods  went  down 
and  the  retail  price  of  cotton  goods  went 
down. 

During  World  War  11  the  margin  be- 
tween retail  prices  and  gray  goods  ap- 
proximately doubled  and  has  remained 
at  approximately  that  relationship. 
That  does  not  mean  the  margin  between 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  what  the 
mills  sell,  because  that  has  remained  al- 
most static. 


Look  at  the  chart.  The  gentlewoman 
has  referred  to  a  tabulation  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  put  Into  the  Record 
on  page  23012.  Does  this  gentlewoman 
remember  what  year  the  price  of  cotton 
was  highest? 

Mrs.  MAY.    No,  I  do  not. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  thought  probably  the 
gentlewoman  would.  Actually,  It  was 
1951;  1951  Is  the  same  year  that  the  re- 
tall  cost  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  referred  was  the  highest.  The 
gentleman's  charts  on  this  page  to  which 
he  referred  and  to  which  the  gentle- 
woman referred  show  that  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  rose  steadily  from  1935  to 
1951,  and  that  the  retail  price  of  cotton 
goods  rose  steadily  during  the  same  pe- 
riod. Since  1951  the  price  of  raw  cot- 
ton has  declined  and  the  retail  price  has 
declined  at  almost  the  same  rate. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlewoman  from  Washington  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentlewoman  1  additional  minute. 

Mrs.  MAY.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Texas,  and  I  will  try  to  make  this 
very  brief. 

May  I  say  to  the  gentleman,  I  believe 
he  misspoke  himself  as  to  what  I  said 
originally,  saying  that  I  did  not  purchase 
gray  cloth  or  that  I  did  not  see  any  con- 
nection. I  believe,  If  the  gentleman  had 
been  listening  to  my  speech,  I  said  it  was 
very  difficult  for  us  who  are  not  familiar 
with  all  the  Intricacies  of  this  cotton 
legrlslatlon  to  answer  these  questions  and 
I  asked  that  the  members  of  your  com- 
mittee give  us  a  more  clear-cut  answer. 
I  still  say  some  of  the  misunderstanding 
comes  about  because  the  charts  you  use 
have  correlated  gray  cloth  and  do  not 
give  what  I  would  call  a  more  clear-cut 
picture  to  the  housewife  and  consumer 
of  the  cost  of  the  finished  products  and 
how  it  reflects  in  the  many  finished 
products  that  we  do  purchase. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  for  trying  to 
clarify  the  situation.  I  think  It  Is  vei-y 
necessary  for  all  of  us. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  GathincsI. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
cotton  industry  is  languishing  gradually 
but  surely  and  If  not  revitalized  Its  fu- 
ture Is  most  imcertaln.  It  Is  the  purpose 
of  the  Cooley  bill  to  eliminate  the  two- 
price  system  for  cotton  and  permit  the 
American  mills  to  buy  cotton  at  the  same 
price  foreign  mills  are  privileged  to  buy 
the  same  cotton.  At  least  10  million 
people  earn  their  livelihood  In  the  pro- 
duction, ginning,  transportation,  market- 
ing, milling,  manufacturing,  and  mer- 
chandising of  cotton  and  cotton  goods. 
Quite  a  large  number  of  additional  peo- 
ple are  employed  by  supplying  the  mate- 
rials used  by  the  cotton  farmer  and  the 
various  other  segments  of  the  Industry. 
Cotton  accounts  for  about  20  percent  of 
our  entire  agricultural  exports.  Seven 
hundred  million  dollars  annually  is  added 
to  our  gold  supplies  as  a  result  of  cash 
sales  for  our  cotton  In  world  markets. 
This  $700  million  helps  to  maintain  our 
Nation's  balance  of  payments. 

The  people  who  produce  cotton  receive 
a  gross  income  from  that  crop  of  about 
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$2.5  billion  each  year.  This  money  turns 
over  about  six  times,  as  it  flows  into  the 
pockets  of  suppliers  and  various  service 
Industries  and  all  those  who  are  respon- 
sible for  processing  and  distributing  cot- 
ton to  the  ultimate  consumer. 

In  1962  the  imports  of  cotton  textiles 
had  reached  a  total  of  650,000  bales 
equivalent.  8is  compared  with  the  year 
1954  when  the  Nation  Imported  cotton 
textiles  with  an  equivalent  of  100.000 
bales.  These  mounting  Imports  of  tex- 
tiles are  hurting  the  farmer,  the  manu- 
facturer, and  more  Important,  the  tex- 
tile workers.  Foreign  mills  enjoy  a  great 
advantage  over  our  own  mills  in  that 
they  can  buy  American  raw  cotton  at 
8*2  cents  per  pound  less  than  our  mills 
have  to  pay  for  It.  With  the  cheap  labor 
rate  paid  in  many  of  the  impxjrting  na- 
tions, the  finished  product  can  be  shipped 
into  this  country  at  a  much  lesser  figure 
than  the  American-made  product. 

The  cotton  farmer  is  expected  to  pro- 
duce in  1963  15.3  million  bales  of  cotton 
on  14.3  million  harvested  acres.  The 
estimated  yield  of  raw  cotton  per  acre  Is 
a  record  516  pounds.  This  mammoth 
crop  was  produced  on  8  percent  less 
acreage  than  was  harvested  in  1962. 
The  domestic  consumption  and  exports 
for  the  current  year  are  expected  to  reach 
13.8  million  bales.  The  disappearance 
is  larger  than  a  year  ago,  although  a  mil- 
lion and  a  half  more  bales  were  produced 
and  consumed.  One  of  the  principal 
problems  affecting  the  cotton  Industry  Is 
finding  markets  for  cotton  and  cotton 
goods. 

Under  the  Cooley  bill  cotton  will  com- 
pete fairly  with  synthetic  fibers.  It  will 
greatly  Improve  the  position  of  our  do- 
mestic mills  in  regaining  markets  here 
at  home  for  various  types  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles. The  American  consumer  will  be 
In  a  position  after  about  2  years  from 
the  passage  of  the  Cooley  bill  to  buy  cot- 
ton goods  at  a  much  lower  price.  The 
savings  will  amount  to  about  $500  million 
a  year.  These  savings  would  be  the  re- 
sult as  the  manufacturer  would  be  able  to 
buy  cotton  at  the  world  price,  which 
would  amount  to  8  V2  cents  per  pound  less 
than  Is  now  being  paid  by  him.  The 
fiber,  in  this  instance  raw  cotton,  makes 
up  about  55  percent  of  the  total  manu- 
facturing cost  of  cotton  cloth.  The  testi- 
mony before  the  Agriculture  Committee 
was  that  it  would  reach  an  even  higher 
figure. 

The  legislation  will  save  jobs  for  many 
millions  of  our  citizens  by  eliminating  the 
causes  for  the  disruption  and  deteriora- 
tion of  king  cotton. 

The  Subcommittee  on  Cotton  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture  com- 
mended hearings  in  December  1962. 
Two  days  In  December  were  consumed. 
The  second  series  of  hearings  were  held 
in  the  months  of  January  and  February. 
Con'sirlerable  work  on  the  part  of  inter- 
csti  individuals  and  groups  has  been 
required  in  the  moving  of  the  Cooley  bill 
to  the  floor  of  the  House.  It  is  believed 
that  by  the  reduction  in  the  price  to 
the  domestic  mills,  as  anticipated  by  this 
legislation,  a  gradual  increased  consump- 
tion of  the  fiber  would  be  the  result.  The 
United  States  will  enjoy  a  fair  share  of 
the  world  cotton  market,  should  this  bill 
be  enacted  into  law.    It  would  aid  the 


farmer,  as  he  can  then  remain  in  the 
business  of  growing  cotton.  It  will  metke 
a  healthy  cotton  trade  and  merchandis- 
ing system,  and  it  will  promote  a  tiirlv- 
Ing  and  growing  cotton  textile  Industry 
and  employ  great  numbers  of  Americans 
In  useful  occupations. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Mas- 
sachusetts [Mr.  O'NeillI. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  know 
there  Is  not  a  man  or  woman  in  this 
Congress  who  Is  not  aware  of  the  eco- 
nomic situation  of  his  own  district.  I, 
for  one,  have  a  small  compact  district  of 
about  11  square  miles  comprising  a  low- 
er, middle,  and  upper-middle  economic 
group.  The  majority  of  these  people 
work  for  a  living,  as  you  can  tell  by  the 
economic  group  they  are  in. 

I  represent  about  450,000  people,  but  a 
unique  district  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
more  people  come  into  my  district  to 
earn  their  livelihood  each  day  than  the 
number  of  people  who  actually  live  in  the 
district  Itself.  I  know,  for  example,  there 
are  30,000  people  employed  In  the  field  of 
education. 

There  are  30,000  people  who  work  for 
the  Federal  Government,  10,000  of  them 
working  for  the  naval  shipyard. 

I  know  that  about  25,000  people  are 
employed  in  the  electronics  industry. 

I  know  there  are  150,000  white-collar 
workers. 

I  know  there  are  20,000  people  em- 
ployed in  the  field  of  candy  and  confec- 
tionery. 

I  know  there  are  about  30,000  people 
who  earn  their  livelihood  in  what  we  call 
the  apparel  section  of  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton. 

So,  consequently,  this  bill  means  con- 
siderable to  me  coming  from  the  north- 
east section  of  this  country  represent- 
ing a  district  which  comprises  two-thirds 
of  the  city  of  Boston. 

It  means  a  tremendous  amount  to  the 
economy  of  my  area.  It  means  a  tre- 
mendous amount  to  the  economy  of  all 
the  Members  from  the  Northeast  who 
come  from  metropolitan  areas. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time 
that  we  wipe  out  the  present  differential 
on  cotton  under  which  domestic  mills 
have  to  pay  30  percent  more  for  Ameri- 
can cotton  than  the  foreign  mills  have 
to  pay. 

Since  the  initiation  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system,  New  Engltrnd  cotton 
textile  and  allied  emplojmient  has  de- 
clined from  89,000  workers  to  47.000 
workers,  a  drop  of  47  percent.  Over  50 
cotton  textile  mills  have  been  liquidated 
during  this  period. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  decline  In  cot- 
ton textile  emplojmient  has  been  from 
40,000  to  22,000  workers  during  this 
period.  Twenty-eight  mills  have  been 
liquidated. 

Cotton  spindles  in  place  in  New  Eng- 
land have  declined  from  2,680.000  to 
1.041,000  currently,  a  decline  of  61  per- 
cent. In  Mfissachusetts,  the  drop  has 
been  from  1.342.000  to  421,000  a  drop  of 
69  percent. 

Despite  this  liquidation,  the  cotton 
segment  of  the  Massachusetts  textile  In- 
dustry contributes  significantly  to  the 
whole  textile,  apparel,  and  textile  ma- 
chlnei-y  complex  in  this  State,  which,  in 


turn,  is  essential  for  the  economic  health 
and  welfare  of  the  State. 

In  Massachusetts,  there  are  over 
100,000  textile  and  apparel  workers  em- 
ployed in  1,700  plants  in  146  cities  and 
towns,  with  an  annual  payroll  of  $300 
million.  In  addition,  there  are  16,900 
employees  engaged  in  making  textile 
machinery  and  supplies  in  over  100 
plants. 

This  great  manufacturing  complex 
stretches  across  the  length  and  breadth 
of  Massachusetts,  from  Boston  to  the 
terminus  of  the  Mohawk  Trail;  from 
New  Bedford  to  Amesbury;  from  Great 
Harrington  to  Plymouth.  It  is  also 
characterized  by  concentration  in  sev- 
eral areas.  For  example,  textiles  ac- 
count for  79  percent  of  manufacturing 
jobs  in  Fall  River.  46  percent  in  New 
Bedford,  and  30  percent  in  Lowell.  In 
the  city  of  Boston  itself,  25  percent  of 
the  manufacturing  jobs  are  in  over  600 
textile  apparel  plants.  This  is  the  par- 
ticular area  which  I  represent. 

For  these  reasons,  I  support  the  Cooley 
bill  and  the  amendment  I  understand 
will  be  offered  by  my  colleague  from 
Maine  [Mr.  McIntire]. 

The  bill  will  eliminate  the  Inequitable 
and  unfair  situation  wherein  our  domes- 
tic cotton  textile  industi-y  has  had  to  pay 
25  or  30  percent  more  for  cotton  than 
those  foreign  mills  which  turn  the  cotton 
Into  textiles  and  apparel  and  ship  them 
back  into  this  country. 

Imports  have  steadily  risen  since  1956 
and,  currently,  exceed  1  billion — I  re- 
peat. 1  billion  square  yards  annually. 
In  terms  of  cotton  content,  imports  have 
tripled  to  310  million  pounds. 

Cotton's  share  of  the  U.S.  market  for 
textile  fibers  will  continue  to  drop  as  it 
has  over  recent  years  unless  this  unfair 
burden  affecting  the  cotton  growing 
textile  and  apparel  industry  in  this  coun- 
try is  eliminated  by  this  bill. 

This  bill  protects  the  small  grower 
while  permitting  a  modest  reduction  In 
the  support  price  of  cotton,  and  provides 
for  research  to  reduce  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotton  In  the  future. 

This  Is  no  windfall  to  our  mills  or  tex- 
tile workers.  Lower  cotton  prices  mean 
lower  fabric  prices  to  the  consumer  in 
this  highly  competitive  industry. 

The  thousands  of  textile  mills  through- 
out the  country,  of  which  Massachusetts 
and  New  England  have  a  modest  share, 
are  the  principal  customers  of  Ameri- 
can cotton.  Without  them,  the  raw  cot- 
ton industry,  as  we  know  it  In  this  coun- 
try, cannot  grow  and  prosper. 

It  is  essential,  therefore,  that  after  7 
years  of  delay,  we  now  face  up  to  this 
situation  and  vote  for  this  bill  with  Mr. 
MclNTiRE's  amendment. 

As  I  understand  It.  all  of  labor  and  all 
of  management  in  our  area  support  it, 
and  I  cannot  for  the  life  of  me  conceive 
how  any  Member  from  New  Elngland,  re- 
gardless of  what  city  or  where  he  comes 
from,  could  vote  against  legislation  of 
this  type.    I  hope  the  bill  is  passed. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quonmi  Is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wiU 
count.  I  After  counting.!  Sixty-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
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The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  an£wer  to  their 
names: 

(BoU  No.  3151 


Ashbrook 

Gibbons 

MOTse 

Ashley 

QUI 

Moss 

Aiichlncloas 

Glenn 

O'Brien,  lU. 

i^mtt 

Oumey 

Olaon.  Minn. 

Batttn 

Hall 

Passman 

Becker 

Harsha 

Patman 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Pepper 

Boiling 

Hubert 

Powell 

Brooks 

Hollfleld 

Rlyen.  Alaska 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Jennings 

Robtson 

Carey 

Johansen 

Roosevelt 

Cener 

Kelly 

Roush 

C3ielf 

Keogh 

St  Germain 

Conner 

Kllbum 

St.  Onge 

Curtis 

Klrwan 

SbeUey 

DawBon 

Lsnkford 

Sheppard 

Digs* 

Tindsay 

Smltb.  Va. 

Dowdy 

Long,  La. 

Steed 

DiiUkl 

BlcLoskey 

Thompson,  Tex 

Bdmondson 

MaUllard 

Trimble 

SUsworth 

Matsunaga 

Van  Pelt 

noion 

Vogarty 
Fuqua 

Mllllken 
Monagan 

Morrison 

WklnaU 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having:  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  RooNKY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  Union,  reported  that  that 
Committee  having  had  under  considera- 
tion the  bill  HR.  6196,  and  finding  itself 
without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the 
roll  to  be  called,  when  362  Members  re- 
sponded to  their  names,  a  quorum,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
bill,  H.R.  6196,  has  been  designed  as  an 
aid  to  the  cotton  industry  for,  as  every- 
body Is  fully  aware,  the  cotton  industry 
is  in  grave  trouble. 

Evidence  that  the  cotton  industry  is 
hard  pressed  is  reflected  in  the  fact  that 
during  the  5-year  period  between  1958 
and  1963  some  45  cotton  mills  have  been 
liquidated  in  the  United  States,  with  ap- 
proximately 30,000  jobs  having  been 
wiped  out  in  the  process.  In  this  same 
period,  employment  in  broadwoven  fabric 
mills  declined  from  246,800  to  216,700 
production  workers. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  conditions 
that  have  contributed  to  the  troubles  and 
problems  of  the  cotton  industry.  In  the 
case  of  the  textile  manufacturer,  for  in- 
stance, there  is  the  complaint  that  the 
two-price  system  on  cotton  requires  the 
domestic  manufacturer  to  pay  8V2  cents 
more  per  pound  of  cotton  than  does  his 
foreign  competitor  for  the  same  cotton. 

H.R.  6196  would  move  forward  to  cor- 
rect this  inequity.  It  would  do  this  by 
providing  payments-in-kind  in  order  to 
make  American  cotton  available  to 
domestic  mills  at  world  cotton  prices. 
This  would  eliminate  a  grossly  unfair 
cost  disadvantage  under  which  our 
American  mills  have  for  long  labored, 
and  it  woiild  enable  the  American  textile 
manufacturer  to  meet  his  foreign  coun- 
terpart on  an  improved  competitive  basis. 

It  is  to  be  recognized,  too.  that  our 
national  policies  in  two  areas  have  also 
contributed  substantially  to  the  crisis  in 
which  the  U.S.  cotton  industry  today 
finds  itself. 

In  the  price-support  area,  for  instance, 
the  support  levels  on  agricultural  cotton 


in  1961  were  lifted  from  30  to  32.47  cents 
per  pound.  Through  this  unwarranted 
upward  adjustment  in  the  support  level 
of  agricultural  cotton,  the  two-price 
policy  was  transformed  from  a  program 
which  the  domestic  industry  could  barely 
tolerate  into  one  that  was  unbearable. 
The  Introduction  of  this  cost  disadvan- 
tage to  our  domestic  mills  was  largely 
resjwnsible  for  a  competitive  loss  of  some 
1,700,000  bales  of  cotton  during  the  last 
3  years,  a  loss  which — if  something  is 
not  done  to  correct  the  situation — might 
very  well  continue  into  the  future. 

TTie  area  of  trade  policy  has  also  failed 
to  offer  any  protection  against  the  textile 
imports  that  have  been  flooding  into  our 
domestic  markets. 

It  is  true,  of  course,  that  the  United 
States  has  entered  into  voluntary  trade 
agreements  with  other  countries  toward 
the  end  of  controlling  the  volume  of  cot- 
ton textile  products  coming  into  Amer- 
ica; however,  notwithstanding  such 
trade  agreements,  these  imports  have 
reached  new  and  record  highs. 

For  Instance,  since  1946  cotton  textile 
imports  have  Increased  at  an  average 
annual  rate  of  22  percent.  For  calen- 
dar 1962  imports  have  been  up  23  per- 
cent, and  for  the  first  8  months  of  1363 
cotton  textile  imports  are  higher  than 
they  were  for  the  same  period  last  year. 
In  absolute  terms,  cotton  goods  Im- 
ports were,  in  1955,  running  just  aoout 
300  million  yards,  in  1960  approximately 
1  billion  yards,  and  In  1963  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  the  imports  will  be  just  about 
1.200  billion  yards. 

It  must  be  recognized,  too,  that  the 
price-support  program  for  cotton  has 
boosted  the  price  level  for  cotton  above 
what  it  would  be  imder  natural  condi- 
tions in  the  marketplace.  This  has  had 
the  effect  of  creating  a  gap  between  cot- 
ton prices  and  those  of  other  natural 
fabrics  and  synthetics.  This  gap  has 
been  broadening,  and  as  the  price  of  cot- 
ton continues  to  go  up,  the  demand  for 
cotton  over  and  above  the  other  fabrics 
goes  down. 

It  Is  quite  clear  that  some  administra- 
tive action — particularly  with  regard  to 
trade  policies — can  be  taken  to  improve 
the  position  of  our  cotton  Industry.  This 
action  would  Involve  restricting  cotton 
textile  Imports  that  are  sweeping  into 
this  country. 

Over  and  above  this,  however,  it  Is 
quite  obvious  that  legislation  action  will 
have  to  be  taken,  too.  And  HJl.  6196 
provides  a  base  of  assistance  for  the  se- 
verely stricken  cotton  industry. 

In  brief,  this  legislation  would  help 
the  cotton  industry  by  correcting  the  se- 
vere price  disadvantage  under  which  our 
domestic  textile  mills  today  labor. 

The  legislation  cdso  would  make  cotton 
more  competitive  with  other  natural  and 
synthetic  fibers. 

I  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  represent 
this  legislation  as  being,  in  itself,  a  ciu-e- 
all  for  the  many  ills  that  have  crowded 
in  upon  the  domestic  cotton  textile  in- 
dustry. It  does,  however,  contain  the 
seeds  for  progress  toward  a  solution. 

The  program  will  not  be  without  its 
costs,  but  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
as  cotton  would  come  out  of  Govern- 
ment storage  under  this  program,  there 


would  be  an  appreciative  saving  on  stor- 
age costs  for  this  commodity. 

And  toward  the  end  of  fvuther  reduc- 
ing the  costs  of  the  operation  of  this 
program.  I  will — at  the  proper  time — 
offer  an  amendment  to  HJl.  6196.  My 
amendment  would  establish  a  statutory 
ceiling  on  the  level  of  price  supports  on 
cotton  for  the  production  In  excess  of  15 
bales  on  upland  cotton  for  the  1964,  1965, 
and  1966  crops. 

In  short,  my  amendment  would  per- 
manently repeal  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture's present  discretionary  authority 
to  set  upland  cotton  price  supports  from 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  permanently. 
The  cottongrower  will  not  enthusias- 
tically embrace  this  proposition,  for  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  adjusting  his 
income  a  little  downward.  By  the  same 
token,  however,  it  must  be  recognized 
that  presently  the  price  support  level  on 
this  cotton  is  32.47  cents  per  pound,  an 
unrealistic  figure  in  consideration  of  the 
fact  that  just  about  twb- thirds  of  the 
cotton  in  this  country  is  produced  at 
cost  levels  well  below  this  figure. 

HH.  6196  does  not.  as  it  is  now  writ- 
ten, change  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  s 
discretionary  authority  to  set  upland 
cotton  price  supports  from  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity.  Under  the  present  parity 
price,  this  means  that  the  support  price 
for  1964  could  be  set  anywhere  from 
about  27  to  37  cents  per  pound. 
Either  of  these  levels  would  prompt  un- 
desirable results. 

Under  the  present  costs  of  producing 
cotton,  most  cotton  farmers  could  not 
continue  to  produce  cotton  if  the  price 
were  Immediately  dropped  to  27  cents. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  the  level  were  set 
as  high  as  37  cents,  cotton  would  be 
priced  out  of  most  markets  as  a  textile 
fiber.  Fm-thermore.  it  was  not  possible 
to  estimate  the  costs  of  this  bill  unless 
a  price  support  level  could  be  definitely 
nailed  down.  I,  therefore,  considered 
it  desirable  to  include  in  this  legislation 
a  provision  specifying  precisely  what  the 
level  of  price  support  should  be. 

I  want  to  remind  my  colleagues  that 
at  the  time  the  committee  reported  this 
bill.  It  had  not  been  possible  to  get  an 
agreement  on  this  matter  of  price  sup- 
port levels.  There  were  some  who  felt 
that  a  proposal  offered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  too  low,  while 
others  thought  it  was  too  high.  In  any 
event,  agreement  finally  was  reached, 
and  the  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
met  and  approved  the  amendment  that 
I  will  offer. 

My  amendment  provides  that  the  level 
of  support  for  1964  shall  be  such  as 
to  reflect  a  loan  of  30  cents  per  pound 
for  Middling  inch,  as  the  basic  price  sup- 
port. HJl.  6196,  as  originally  introduced, 
provided  that  in  1965  and  thereafter,  the 
level  of  support  would  be  that  for  the 
previous  year  adjusted  downward  to  re- 
flect any  reductions  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
ducing cotton. 

In  addition,  the  bill  directed  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  to  conduct  a  spe- 
cial research  program  aimed  at  reducing 
the  cost  of  producing  cotton,  authorizing 
an  appropriation  of  $10  million  annually 
for  this  purpose.  It  seemed  reasonable, 
then,  to  establish  a  maximum  of  29 'i 
cents  per  pound,  which  my  amendment 
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does,  for  1965,  and  for  1966,  and  there- 
after the  maximum  level  would  be  29 
cents  per  pound. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wlU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  shall  l>e  very  happy 
to  yield  to  my  chairman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  not  that  the  amend- 
ment which  was  considered  by  the  com- 
mittee after  the  bill  had  been  reported 
and  the  committee  instructed  me,  as 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  accept  the 
amendment  when  it  was  presented  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  This  will  be  the 
amendment  which  I  shall  offer  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  I  ask  one  other 
thing?  I  am  sure  my  friend  will  agree 
that  this  bill  is  a  3 -year  bill,  and  that  be- 
fore that  3  years  expires,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Congress  and  the  committee 
to  review  the  situation  as  it  then  exists 
with  reference  to  the  prices? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  This  would  certainly 
by  my  understanding.  As  I  have  men- 
tioned, the  history  of  cotton  legislation 
would  be  that  probably  within  those  3 
years  other  cotton  legislation  would  be 
proposed  in  order  to  follow  up  with  the 
developments  within  the  cotton  industry. 

As  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  is  re- 
duced, the  price  support  level  would  be 
reduced  below  29  cents  per  pound.  In 
each  of  these  instances,  the  amount  ap- 
plies to  Middling  inch  cotton. 

With  the  cotton  industry  facing  the 
continuing  loss  of  markets  to  synthetic 
fibers,  and  with  increasing  imports  and 
reductions  in  acreage.  It  was  obvious  that 
the  price  of  cotton  to  U.S.  mills  must  be 
reduced  to  world  levels. 

The  present  difference  in  the  domestic 
price  and  the  world  price  is.  of  course, 
8M»  cents  per  pound.  Under  H.R.  6196, 
the  price  to  domestic  mills  would  be  re- 
duced by  8 1/2  cents  in  order  to  eliminate 
the  obvious  inequity.  My  amendment 
specifies  that  farmers  would  absorb  2y2 
cents  of  this  reduction  the  first  year. 
By  1966,  the  farmers'  contribution  to  the 
reduction  in  price  to  the  world  level 
would  be  3 '72  cents  pesr  pound  or  41  per- 
cent. The  Government's  share  would 
be  5  cents  per  pound,  or  59  percent  of  the 
reduction.  In  addition  to  a  reduction 
in  the  potential  cost  of  eliminating  the 
inequity,  this  would  reduce  the  cost  of 
the  present  export  subsidy  by  59  percent 
or  over  $85  million. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  with  an  expanded 
research  program,  it  will  be  possible  for 
costs  to  be  reduced  to  the  extent  that 
the  price  support  level  will  be  below  29 
cents  by  1966  and  continue  on  down  to 
the  world  level  in  a  reasonable  time. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  evidence 
presented  to  the  committee  pointed  out 
that  there  were  five  areas  in  which  pro- 
duction costs  on  cotton  could  be  reduced 
substantially,  by  as  much  as  1 1  cents  per 
pound  or  about  one-third  of  the  current 
price  support  level.  This  presentation 
was  made  by  representatives  of  the  cot- 


I  flrmJy  feel  that  the  amendment 
which  I  will  offer  is  sound,  fair,  and 
workable. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  every 
Member  of  this  House  is  aware  of  the 
fact  that  the  economic  stability  of  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  is  threatened  as  a 
result  of  the  continual  loss  of  our  cotton 
markets. 

Cotton  has  historically  been  the  largest 
item  in  the  balancing  of  our  for^gn 
trade  accounts.  Cotton  has  historically 
employed  a  very  large  number  of  our 
citizens,  not  only  in  production  but  even 
more  in  processing  and  distribution. 
People  far  removed  from  the  cotton  fields 
of  the  South,  from  Portland.  Maine,  to 
Portland,  Oreg.,  have  and  do  depend  up- 
on cotton  for  their  livelihood.  Cotton 
is  presently  in  trouble,  not  from  the 
standpoint  of  production — producers 
have  learned  how  to  contently  increase 
yields — but  in  the  markets.  Ovir  price 
support  structure  has  placed  American 
produced  cotton  textiles  at  a  very  decided 
disadvantage  as  compared  either  with 
imported  cotton  textiles  or  with  domes- 
tically produced  synthetics. 

The  Cooley  cotton  bill  is  not  a  sec- 
tional measure.  It  is  one  of  national 
imp>ortance.  It  is  one  which  deserves 
the  same  consideration  from  New  Eng- 
land and  the  Midwest  which  it  deserves 
from  the  Delta  and  from  California. 
Were  this  bill  fully  understood  I  have  no 
doubt  it  would  receive  this  widespread 
support,  not  because  it  is  a  perfect  bill — 
it  is  not.  Very  Uttle  legislation  which 
comes  before  this  Congress  ever  reaches 
or  even  approaches  perfection.  The 
Cooley  bill  is  a  bundle  of  compromises, 
and  each  compromise  is  dependent  upon 
some  other  compromise.  I  doubt  very 
much  that  this  bill  can  survive  the  break- 
down of  any  of  these  compromises. 

Of  course,  I  must  point  out  in  addition 
to  the  committee  amendments  which  are 
printed  as  a  part  of  the  bill,  that  the 
so-called  McIntire  amendment  has  been 
approved  by  the  Agriculture  Committee 
and  must  be  considered  as  an  integral 
part  of  the  bill  just  as  the  other  com- 
mittee amendments  are.  It  is  one  of  the 
compromises.  I  did  not  and  do  not  like 
to  support  the  McIntire  amendment  be- 
cause it  means  that  certain  cotton  pro- 
ducers will,  at  the  end  of  a  3 -year  period, 
be  receiving  a  support  of  only  29  cents  per 
pound.  I  had  hoped  it  would  not  be  nec- 
essary to  drop  this  support  price  below 
30  cents,  but  I  recognized  in  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  recognize  now,  that  there  are 
a  great  many  other  Members  who  believe 
the  support  should  be  brought  much 
lower.  This  is  indeed  a  compromise.  I 
stand  by  this  compromise  and  support  it 
just  as  I  expect  my  colleagues  to  stand 
by  the  other  compromises  which  consti- 
tute the  bill.  Standing  together  and  ac- 
cepting the  compromises  heretofore 
worked  out,  we  can  and  will  pass  an  ef- 
fective and  workable  measure,  but  to  the 
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the  top  research  officials  of  the  Depart 
ment  of  Agriculture  and  many  of  the 
State  experiment  stations  in  the  Cotton 
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hour,  to  write  our  own  E>ersonal  prefer- 
ences into  this  bill,  we  jeopardize  the  re- 
lief which  we  know  is  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  national  indus- 


try. I  am,  therefore,  voting  for  this  bill 
for  the  committee  amendments  and  for 
the  McIntire  amendment,  and  against  all 
other  amendments. 

Now  how  does  this  bill  propose  to  re- 
store the  health  of  the  cotton  industry? 
It  proposes  to  do  it  by  making  payments 
in  kind,  that  is,  by  using  some  of  the  11 
million  bales  surplus  we  now  have  to 
make  cotton  more  competitive  when  used 
by  our  American  mills.  Years  ago  the 
Congress  timidly  approached  the  prob- 
lem of  bringing  the  supply  of  farm  prod- 
ucts in  balance  with  the  demand  there- 
for. We  never  have  actually  done  the 
job.  We  have  used  acreage  controls  in 
our  effort  to  narrow  the  gap  but  our  sci- 
entific and  technical  advance  has  been 
so  rapid  we  have  achieved  little  real  pro- 
duction control,  but  since  the  Cooley  bill 
does  not  deal  with  crop  control  in  any 
manner,  I  will  not  dwell  on  this. 

We  have  further  implemented  our  ef- 
forts to  maintain  the  price  by  providing 
a  program  of  nonrecourse  loans  for  pro- 
ducers who  have  held  their  plantings 
down  to  their  allotted  acres.  At  the 
present  time  the  loan  on  cotton  is  32.47 
cents  per  pound.  This  is  approximately 
8 1/2  cents  more  than  the  world  market. 
We  have  sold  cotton  on  the  world  market 
by  giving  a  subsidy  "in  kind"  to  exporters. 
When  an  American  exporter  sold  cotton 
on  the  world  market  and  produced  the 
evidence  that  he  had  actually  shipped 
the  cotton  to  a  foreign  destination,  he 
has  been  given,  from  Commodity  Credit 
stocks,  additional  cotton  of  the  market 
value  of  approximately  8^  cents  for 
each  poimd  of  his  exports. 

This  has  been  known  as  an  export 
subsidy.  It  has  not  involved  any  cash 
but,  of  course,  it  does  involve  the  use  of  a 
valuable  commodity.  The  exporter  has 
not  been  able  to  retain  this  8^/2 -cent 
value  for  himself.  On  the  contrary,  he 
has  been  forced  to  sell  his  cotton  at  world 
price.  The  payment  "in  kind"  has  en- 
abled him  to  recoup  his  losses,  that  is, 
the  difference  between  the  American 
price  and  the  world  price,  but  It  has  left 
the  foreign  mill  with  a  decided  advan- 
tage over  American  mills  Insofar  as  sell- 
ing on  the  American  market  is  con- 
cerned. 

What  the  Cooley  bill  does  Is  to  apply 
exactly  the  same  principle  and  use  of  the 
same  machinery  for  the  equilizatlon  of 
the  price  of  cotton  used  by  American 
mills.  It  gives  the  same  type  of  sub- 
sidy, that  is,  a  pasrment  "in  kind"  out  of 
Commodity  Credit  stocks,  and  In  the 
same  amount  to  the  cotton  merchant 
who  delivers  cotton  to  an  American  mill 
as  the  law  already  gives  to  the  merchant 
who  delivers  to  a  foreign  mill.  To  me, 
this  is  simple  justice. 

Many  of  the  critics  have  contended 
that  we  should  pay  something  less  than 
the  complete  difference  of  8*a  cents. 
They  base  this,  first,  on  the  argimient 
that  cotton  will  cost  the  American  mills 
less  because  of  transportation.  I  do  not 
believe  this  argument  will  stand  analysis. 
Of  course,  if  we  assume  the  use  of  the 
so-called  conference  rates  for  ocean 
shipping,  the  American  mills  would  get 
their  cotton  for  less  than  foreign  mills 
would  but  no  foreign  mill  ever  ships  cot- 
ton and  pays  the  conference  i-ates — they 
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ship  by  tramp  steamer,  and  as  best  I  can 
ascertain,  it  i&  oftentimes  cheaper  to  ship 
cotton  from  Lubbock.  Tex.,  to  Osaka. 
Japan,  than  it  is  to  ship  it  from  LAibbock 
to  Charlotte.  N.C.  Freight  rates  are.  at 
best,  a  complicated  and  difficult  matter 
of  determination,  but  I  think  it  is  clear 
that  there  is  very  little  if  any  difference 
between  the  cost  of  delivering  cotton  to 
American  mills  and  delivering  it  to  for- 
eign mills. 

In  the  second  place,  those  who  oppose 
this  measure  say  we  do  not  actually  need 
to  equalize  the  cost ;  that  if  we  would  give 
the  mills  a  subsidy  of  something  like  half 
the  difference  between  the  domestic  and 
the  world  prices,  this  would  be  very  help- 
ful and  would  be  "reasonable."  I  do  not 
so  understand  the  situation.  We  know 
rayon  is  available  to  our  domestic  mills 
at  between  24  and  25  cents.  So  long  as 
the  mills  can  get  rayon  for  less  than  the 
price  they  would  have  to  pay  for  com- 
parable cotton  fiber  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  iiulucement  to  use  it  will  remain.  As 
I  see  it.  there  is  a  "critical  point"  just  as 
there  Is  in  many  chemical  processes. 
For  instance,  if  one  wants  to  make  ice  he 
can  reduce  the  temperature  of  water 
flrom  90°  to  35°  but  he  would  still  pro- 
duce no  ice.  However,  if  he  will  reduce 
the  temperature  of  the  water  aiu}ther  3° 
he  will  produce  ice.  Thus,  the  money 
spent  on  reducing  the  temperature  the 
first  55°  is  totally  wasted  unless  we  go  on 
for  the  next  3°.  I  believe  we  are  faced 
with  a  rather  similar  situation  in  con- 
nection with  the  use  of  cotton. 

Possibly  a  more  vital  and  more  funda- 
mental question  is  that  raised  by  those 
who  contend  that  this  bill  is  a  "mill  sub- 
sidy." This  deserves  serious  considera- 
tion. The  charge  is  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment makes  it  possible  for  the  mills  to 
get  cotton  at  8!4  cents  less  than  they  are 
now  getting  it.  they  will  simply  pocket 
this  8  Va  cents  as  added  profits  and  there 
would  be  no  saving  to  the  consumer.  Of 
course  this  conclusion  is  based  on  the 
assumption  that  all  cotton  muis  in  Amer- 
ica are  parties  to  some  kind  of  gigantic, 
mysterious  conspiracy  in  violation  of  our 
antitnist  laws,  because  it  is  clear  that  no 
such  monopoly  exists,  for  if  one  mill  cut 
the  price  the  others  would  have  to. 

To  me,  the  experience  of  the  last  40 
years  clearly  precludes  the  possibility  of 
such  a  conspiracy.  I  cite  you  the  very 
figures  which  have  been  selected  by  the 
opponents  of  this  bill.  You  have  seen 
the  graph  on  page  23012  of  the  Recobo 
for  December  2,  1963,  showing  the  fluc- 
tuations of  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  of 
gray  cloth,  the  basic  product  of  our  cot- 
ton mills.  You  have  seen  that  for  40 
years  there  has  been  a  direct  relation- 
ship. Not  one  time  in  those  40  years  did 
the  price  of  cotton  go  down  without  a 
corresponding  decline  in  the  price  of 
gray  cloth.  To  me  this  graph  is  abso- 
lutely conclusive.  The  mills  can  only 
maintain  a  rather  basic  margin  to  pay 
their  costs  and  profits. 

True,  in  one  of  the  letters  you  received 
from  the  opponents  this  morning,  there 
has  been  superimposed  on  this  graph  an- 
other, showing  the  "retail  price  of  cotton 
products"  for  the  last  30  years.  This 
second  graph  shows  a  wide  margin  be- 
tween the  price  of  gray  cloth  and  the  re- 
tail price  of  cotton  products  but  it,  too. 


shows  that  the  retail  price  of  cotton 
products  went  up  every  time  the  price 
of  raw  cotton  and  gray  cloth  went  up. 
and  that  this  retail  price  dropped  every 
time  the  price  of  raw  cotton  dropped.  I 
suggest  that  my  colleagues  familiarize 
themselves  with  this  graph  and  with  the 
tables  which  the  opposition  has  inserted 
in  yesterday's  Rxcokd. 

I  sincerely  invite  your  serious  study  of 
these  tables  because  I  believe  they  prove 
better  than  anything  any  of  us  could  say 
that  there  is  indeed  a  direct  relationship 
between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
retail  price  of  cotton  products.  The  only 
other  point  which  these  graphs  and 
tables  make  is  that  during  the  war  years 
and  just  following  the  war  through  1947, 
the  spread  or  margin  between  the  price  of 
gray  cloth  and  the  retail  price  of  cotton 
products  jumped  from  something  like  60 
cents  per  pound  to  approximately  double 
that  amount  Clearly  those  who  handle 
cotton  goods  after  they  leave  the  mill 
have,  for  the  past  15  years,  enjoyed  a 
much  larger  margin  of  profit  than  any 
enjoyed  prior  to  that  time.  But  the  im- 
portant point  Is  the  relationship  between 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  price  of 
the  retail  products  fluctuates  up  and 
down  just  as  it  always  has. 

Now,  based  upon  this  relationship,  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  the  Honorable 
Luther  Hodges,  who  has  himself  long  had 
a  successful  career  as  a  cotton  mill  op- 
erator, told  our  committee  that  in  his 
opinion  for  every  dollar's  worth  of  siir- 
plus  cotton  we  put  into  this  program,  the 
consumer  would  save  at  least  $2  on  the 
cost  of  his  retail  purchases.  Other 
knowledgeable  operators  have  told  me 
this  is  a  very  conservative  estimate;  in 
their  opinion  the  saving  to  consumers 
would  be  much  greater. 

You  will  understand,  of  course,  that 
this  saving  to  consumers  becomes  larger 
than  the  actual  amount  of  the  reduction 
in  cotton  prices  because  each  time  the 
cotton  product  is  sold  and  passes  through 
additional  hands  it  carries  a  margin  of 
profit  based  upon  the  entire  acciunulated 
cost.  Thus,  if  we  start  with  a  product 
which  costs  the  mills  32  Vs  cents  we  are 
going  to  find  that  the  accumxilation  of 
profits  is  substantially  greater  than  if 
we  start  with  a  product  costing  24  cents. 
There  is  nothing  strange  or  mysterious 
about  these  cotton  margins  of  the  price 
of  cotton  goods. 

This  bill  simply  provides  an  effective 
way  of  enabling  the  mills  to  get  more 
cotton  for  their  money,  therefore  ena- 
bling them  to  sell  gray  goods  for  less. 
This  keeps  the  mills  using  cotton  rather 
than  S3mthetics.  and  it  keeps  our  stores 
selling  American-produced  fabrics  rather 
than  foreign  fabrics.  This  means  a 
wider  market  for  American  cotton.  It 
means  our  farmers  will  be  able  to  grow 
and  sell  more  cotton.  It  means  that  our 
retail  stores  will  be  able  to  stock  more 
American-made  textiles  and  sell  them. 
It  means  that  American  workers  will  find 
jobs  in  American  mills,  and  that  in  the 
long  run  American  consimiers  will  get 
more  cotton  products  for  the  money  they 
spend,  and  that  more  money  will  be  spent 
at  home  rather  than  sent  abroad. 

I  think  these  are  all  sound  objectives, 
and  that  they  are  all  national,  not  re- 


gional, objectives.  I  would,  therefore, 
Mr.  Chairman,  iirge  that  my  colleagues 
give  serious  consideration  to  the  basic 
implications  of  this  legislation,  and  that 
they  not  be  led  astray  by  those  who 
would  like  to  impose  upon  it  their  special 
views  or  ideas  no  matter  how  meritorious 
any  one  particular  change  might  be. 
You  simply  cannot  make  changes  and 
retain  the  structure  of  the  bill.  I  re- 
peat, this  bill  in  its  present  form  is  a 
series  of  compromises.  This  bill  does 
not  "solve"  the  cotton  problem  but  it 
greatly  ameliorates  it.  We  have  a 
chance  today  to  get  a  part  of  something, 
a  part  of  something  which  is  desperately 
needed.  If  we  defeat  this  bill,  or  kill  it 
by  amendments,  we  will  then  have  se- 
cured absolutely  all  of  nothing.  I  am 
in  favor  of  taking  the  part  of  some- 
thing. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas [Mr.  Harris]. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  study 
to  this  proposed  legislation,  and  I  have 
come  to  the  conclusion,  in  view  of  the 
situation  which  seems  to  be  recognized 
by  everyone,  that  approval  of  this  bill 
would  be  in  the  best  Interest  of  our 
country. 

I  represent  a  rural  district.  We  have 
heard  a  great  deal  about  the  cotton  In- 
dustry, primarily  the  textile  side  of  the 
cotton  industry,  and  I  must  confess  I  am 
not  too  familiar  with  the  problems  of  the 
textile  Industry  because  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  and  thus  the  experience 
of  talking  to  people  and  observing  the 
technicalities  and  all  of  the  operations 
of  that  industry,  not  any  more  so  than 
our  dear,  beloved  friends  and  colleagues 
who  come  from  the  cities  and  who  are 
just  as  interested  in  this  problem,  and 
appropriately  so.  as  we  are  in  my  district. 
But  I  am  familiar  with  the  cotton  pro- 
ducing side  of  this  question. 

My  State  is  a  substantial  cotton  pro- 
ducing State.  My  district  produces  sub- 
stantial cotton,  both  in  the  delta  area 
and  in  the  uplands.  So  I  do  know  some- 
thing about  their  problems.  I  do  know 
something  about  their  concern.  They 
are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  want  to 
impose  upon  the  textile  Industry  and  the 
constxmers  of  this  great  country  of  ours. 
They  are  the  kind  of  people  who  w^ant 
to  continue  to  be  a  part  of  the  economy 
of  this  country.  They  want  to  be  in 
position  to  produce  cotton  and  get  a 
price  for  It  that  will  permit  them  to  get 
along  and  have  equal  opportunity  in  the 
economic  relationships  that  we  enjoy. 
That  Is  all  we  want.  We  should  not  ask 
for  more,  and  I  do  not  think  we  are 
entitled  to  any  less. 

It  is  admitted  apparently  by  everyone 
that  something  needs  to  be  done.  I  have 
always  had  the  feeling,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  we  have  had  the  know-how  and 
the  ingenuity  and  if  given  an  oppor- 
tunity will  resolve  any  problems  regard- 
less of  how  difficult  they  may  be. 

It  is  our  responsibility  to  try  to  give 
them  that  opportunity  with  this  prob- 
lem. 

There  may  be  other  ways  that  might 
be  more  desirable  than  proposed  by  this 
bill.    I  suppose  it  is  possible  that  there 
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could  be  devised  some  scheme  that  would 
be  more  desirable  from  the  viewpoint  of 
many  people.  I  imagine  if  I  were  given 
the  authority  or  had  the  responsibility 
to  sit  down  and  try  to  work  something 
out  in  my  own  mind  I  probably  could 
satisfy  myself  a  little  more.  But  that  is 
not  the  way  to  get  things  done  in  the 
Congress.  That  is  not  the  way  we  can 
give  that  opportunity,  as  I  see  it. 

So  the  committee  has  come  up  with  a 
plan,  and  this  is  the  only  practical  plan, 
as  I  see  it,  with  any  reasonable  oppor- 
tunity of  realizing  anything  that  will 
alleviate  the  present  situation.  There- 
fore I  am  supporting  this  bill. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  to  encour- 
age increased  consumption  of  cotton. 
No  one  can  object  to  that.  To  maintain 
the  income  of  cotton  producers,  and  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production. 
That  is  precisely  what  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jonas]  talked 
about  earlier.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  McIntike] 
talked  about.  That  is  precisely  what  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEY],  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  has  labored  so  hard  under  such  dif- 
ficult conditions  to  try  to  come  up  with 
some  plan  that  we  in  this  House  could 
support,  has  talked  about. 

I  think  the  great  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture under  the  present  situation,  rec- 
ognizing on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  that 
something  should  be  done,  is  entitled  to 
our  support.  I  ask  my  colleagues  to  join 
me  in  giving  it  this  suppwrt. 

Yes,  we  are  interested  in  our  district 
in  Arkansas,  but  if  we  are  willing  to  give 
a  httle.  why  can  we  not  come  to  a  rea- 
sonable conclusion  here?  Let  us  work  it 
out. 

The  committee  has  accepted  the  Mc- 
Intire  amendment.  The  committee,  you 
have  heard,  has  accepted  other  amend- 
ments in  order  to  try  to  strengthen  it 
and  accomplish  the  purposes  of  the  bill. 
This  payment  in  kind  we  are  talk- 
ing about  as  proposed  in  the  bill,  I  wish 
there  were  sufficient  time  to  talk  about 
it  a  little  bit  more,  but  there  are  two 
questions  you  might  ask.  First,  could 
we  not  achieve  the  same  goal  by  reduc- 
ing the  price  support  to  the  point  where 
cotton  could  be  sold  on  the  market  at 
a  price  competitive  with  the  foreign 
mills?  When  we  build  up  the  farm  econ- 
omy over  the  years  with  cotton  at  a  cer- 
tain level,  to  immediately  chop  it  off  or 
drastically  reduce  it  to  an  unreasonably 
low  price  could  not  do  anything  except 
bankrupt  the  industry  and  have  an  ad- 
verse result  on  the  consumers  of  America. 
So  it  would  not  loe  a  proper  thing  to  do, 
in  my  Judgment.  But  It  is  proposed  to  do 
something  about  it  in  a  gradual  way. 

The  next  question  is.  you  may  ask. 
Why  not  eliminate  the  cotton  export  sub- 
sidy completely?  How  are  we  going  to 
do  that  without  getting  all  the  other 
things  involved  In  our  economy  and  the 
markets,  both  domestic  and  foreign.  In- 
volved in  It?  How  are  you  going  to  do 
it  from  a  realistic,  practical  standpoint? 
You  cannot  do  it  without  disrupting  the 
whole  economy.  | 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  approval  of  this 
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ed  to  our  support. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  frcmi  Minne- 
sota [Mr.  QuiE]. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  of  all  the 
bUls  we  have  reported  out  of  our  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture,  I  believe  this  is 
the  worst.  Usually,  we  consider  a  bill 
ought  to  hold  down  Government  ex- 
penditures and  maintain  the  farmers'  in- 
come. In  this  bill  we  do  neither.  This 
is  an  increase  in  Federal  expenditures 
and  a  decrease  in  farmers'  income.  Now 
I  think  the  farmers  might  be  willing  to 
accept  a  slight  reduction  in  Income  in 
order  to  correct  a  very  difficult  situa- 
tion which  the  cotton  Industry  is  in. 
However,  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  rea- 
son why  we  ought  to  increase  expendi- 
tures In  the  cotton  program  which  is  al- 
ready costing  us  too  much.  We  have 
heard  so  often  that  the  cotton  program 
is  one  of  those  successful  programs  work- 
ing so  well  with  high  supports  and  man- 
datory controls.  Well,  the  cotton  in- 
dustry is  in  trouble  and  the  present  pro- 
gram has  earned  them  to  be  in  trouble. 
But  already  there  is  a  substantial  ex- 
penditure of  funds.  When  we  add  up 
the  cost  of  this  program  for  3  years  to 
the  present  cost  of  the  cotton  program, 
the  cost  to  the  taxpayers  in  3  years  will 
be  exactly  the  value  of  the  cotton  crop 
for  1  year  or  about  $2,338  million. 

I  noticed  when  the  chairman  talked 
about  the  cost  of  the  cotton  program  he 
used  some  smaller  figxure.  As  I  look  at 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  indica- 
tions here.  I  see  they  give  no  value  what- 
soever to  950.000  bales  of  cotton.  Well, 
that  cotton  at  lesist  could  be  sold  on  the 
foreign  market  for  24  cents  a  pound  so 
we  ought  to  give  it  at  least  that  value  and 
this  would  make  the  cotton  program  cost 
another  $114  million  a  year.  So  even 
with  the  Mclntire  amendment,  here  is  a 
tremendously  expensive  program. 

Now  shall  we  spend  that  amount  of 
money  on  cotton?  Well,  if  we  did  this 
for  every  other  commodity,  mind  you, 
the  value  of  the  marketing  from  all  com- 
modities is  $35.7  billion  a  year,  that 
means  our  Federal  program  for  agricul- 
ture, if  we  gave  the  same  treatment  to 
every  commodity  would  nm  $35.7  billion 
in  3  years,  if  this  same  deal  was  given 
to  everybody.  Now.  I  would  be  willing 
to  spend  money  for  a  good  program,  if  It 
solves  something.  But  I  do  not  believe 
this  bill  will  solve  anything.  I  do  not 
think  the  cotton  indiistry  will  be  any 
better  off  in  3  years  from  now  than  they 
are  right  now  because  there  Is  no  in- 
surance that  at  the  termination  of  this 
program  we  would  then  go  to  a  lower 
price  to  prevent  a  two-price  system  for 
cotton.  Without  the  Mclntire  amend- 
ment the  prices  would  go  back  to  any 
level  that  the  Secretary  would  want  to 
set  as  he  is  doing  now.  With  the  Mc- 
lntire amendment.  I  vmderstand  it  would 
still  be  kept  at  29  cents  a  pound  which 
is  still  higher  than  the  world  price. 
Without  any  more  Insurance  of  a  better 
program  at  the  end  of  3  years.  I  could 
Imagine  that  the  mills  could  use  this 
money  to  help  them  to  switch  over  to  the 
synthetics  at  a  more  rapid  rate  than 
they  are  able  to  do  right  now.  They 
could  take  this  two-hundred-and-some- 
miUion  dollars  a  year,  according  to  our 


figures,  we  see  here  it  averages  $212  mil- 
lion additional  each  year— they  could 
take  that  money  and  use  it  to  switch 
over  to  83mthetics.  We  have  got  to  give 
them  a  hope  that  at  the  end  of  3  years 
something  Is  going  to  be  different  for 
them,  that  the  two-price  cotton  system 
would  be  over  with. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  shield? 
Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  my  chairman. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  How  does  the  gentle- 
man figure  that  the  mills  will  receive 
this  money,  unless  the  mills  actually 
use  up  the  cotton  because  the  subsidy 
that  you  are  talking  about  is  being  paid 
on  a  per  pound  basis. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  cotton  mills  can  do 
anything  they  want  with  that  cotton. 
At  the  world  price,  it  is  true,  they  receive 
a  subsidy  in  the  form  of  cotton  and  then 
they  also  receive  a  subsidy  in  the  form 
of  cotton  in  order  to  get  their  subsidy 
of  cotton  down  to  the  world  price.  This 
would  go  over  and  over  again  until  it 
worked  out. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  mentioned  the  cost 
involved.  Do  you  have  any  idea  what  the 
dairy  program.  In  which  the  gentleman 
is  very  vitally  interested,  has  cost  the  tax- 
payers of  this  Nation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Yes.  I  recall  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  said  we  have  to  get 
the  cost  of  the  dairy  program  down  to 
$300  million  a  year — anything  above  that 
Is  unreasonable. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  value  of  the  dairy 
production  each  year  is  twice  that  of  cot- 
ton. It  is  twice  that.  Dairy  production 
value  is  $4.8  billion  while  cotton  is  mar- 
keted at  a  value  of  $2.4  billion.  So  If  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  we  must 
keep  the  dairy  program  down  below  $300 
million,  why  should  we  have  an  increase 
in  the  cotton  prc^ram  when  the  crop 
is  worth  half  as  much  as  dairy  products 
and  already  taxpayers  are  paying  more 
for  the  cotton  program  than  they  are 
for  dairy? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  am  not  Interested  In 
the  statement  made  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  but  what  did  this  dairy  pro- 
gram cost  the  taxpayers  of  America? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  could  not  tell  you  that 
for  the  last  20  years,  but  It  runs  $400 
million  a  year  presently  on  a  $4  billion 
crop  instead  of  $750  million  a  year  on 
a  $2  billion  crop  as  this  bill  proposes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Figures  I  have  before 
me  Indicate  that  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  has  lost  $3,151  million  in 
dairy  price  support  operations.  You 
seem  to  quote  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture. Are  you  aware  of  his  calculations 
on  the  pending  bill  that  this  will  result 
in  consumer  savings  of  about  $500  million 
a  year? 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  have  never  seen  this 
proven  in  the  life  of  agriculture.  We 
have  seen  prices  go  down.  We  have  seen 
beef  prices  go  down.  But  did  the  con- 
sumer receive  that  kind  of  reduction  in 
the  price  of  meat?  No.  we  have  not  seen 
it  happen.  Milk  prices  go  down  to  the 
farmer.  Does  the  price  to  the  consumer 
go  down?    When  the  price  of  the  raw 
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material,  cotton,  goes  down  to  the  mill, 
does  the  consumer  receive  these  savings? 
We  have  no  assurance  of  that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Do  you  disagree  with 
the  textile  manufacturers,  the  Industry 
statement  to  the  effect  that  they  will 
have  to  write  off  their  inventories  to  the 
extent  of  about  $150  million,  all  of  which 
will  accrue  to  the  benefit  of  the 
consimiers? 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  have  no  assurance  of 
that,  because  like  any  other  industry 
which  utilizes  the  raw  material  from  the 
farms,  there  is  no  assurance  whatsoever 
that  they  will  cut  the  prices  on  their 
products. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  chairman  asked 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  what  the 
dairy  program  was  costing.  Could  the 
gentleman  tell  me  what  the  dairy  pro- 
gram would  cost  if  we  adopt  the  same 
type  of  program  for  dairy  products  that 
we  are  going  to  adopt  now  for  cotton? 

Mr.  QUIE.  If  we  would  do  the  same 
thing  for  dairy  products,  by  making  a 
15-cent  direct  payment  for  butter,  and 
not  bring  it  down  to  the  world  market 
level  but  just  have  a  15-cent  cut  in  price, 
this  would  cost  the  taxpayer  $360  million 
just  for  butter — not  for  cheese  or  dry 
skim  milk  but  just  for  butter.  How 
would  this  House  react  if  we  came  be- 
fore you  suid  asked  for  $360  million  addi- 
tional for  butter  to  give  them  exactly  the 
same  kind  of  program  as  you  are  propos- 
ing for  cotton?  They  are  in  the  same 
difficulty  as  cotton. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  same  argument 
would  prevail  on  this  two-price  system 
for  butter  that  would  prevail  on  the 
two-price  system  for  cotton,  would  it 
not?        

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  We  send 
dairy  products  overseas  for  less  than 
Americans  must  pay  for  it.  They  have 
an  export  subsidy,  like  cotton,  and  but- 
ter is  endangered  by  substitutes,  just  like 
cotton.        

Mr.  BELCHER.  Would  not  the  dairy 
people  have  the  same  argimient  in  favor 
of  this  type  of  program  that  the  cotton 
people  have? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  And  there 
is  no  reason  why,  if  we  can  adopt  this 
program,  we  should  not  go  ahead  and 
adopt  the  same  kind  of  program  for 
every  other  commodity  in  the  same  diffi- 
culty, and  there  are  others. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  suppose  the  gentle- 
man knows  that  there  are  dairy  bills 
which  are  prepared  to  be  Introduced  to 
do  that  very  thing  in  case  this  bill  passes 
the  House.    Do  you  not? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  The  Na- 
tional Milk  Producers  Federation  last 
year  passed  a  resolution  supporting  a 
dairy  program  similar  to  this. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Is  that  not  going  to 
put  us  all  in  kind  of  a  spot,  because  every 
Member  of  this  House,  unless  he  repre- 
sents an  entire  city  district,  has  at  least 
some  farmers  that  have  milk  cows.  Is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right.  For  In- 
stance, we  also  have  difficulty  with  im- 
ports of  beef  now.  If  we  are  handing 
this  money  out  to  the  cotton  farmers  and 
the  cotton  industry  we  would  want  to 
do  the  same  thing  for  beef. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  again  expired. 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 

[Mr.  FiNDLEYl. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
Chair's  ruling  against  the  point  of  order 
concerning  the  committee  report  raises 
some  very  troubling  questions  about  this 
legislation.  To  help  clarify  them  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLEYl ,  to  pages  25  and  26  of  the  com- 
mittee report.  I  call  attention  to  the 
language  on  those  pages  in  black  brack- 
ets. Is  it  true  that  the  language  so 
bracketed  is  repealed  by  this  bill?  Will 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  in- 
dicate whether  or  not  the  language  which 
is  bracketed  in  black  on  pages  25  and  26 
of  the  committee  report  is  repealed  by 
this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  do  not  care  to  argue 
the  point  of  order  which  has  already  been 
overruled.  I  do  not  think  it  is  proper  for 
the  gentleman  to  interrogate  me  about  a 
ruling  of  the  Chair.  The  point  of  order 
was  overruled  and  that  stands  as  it  is  at 
the  moment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  WiU  not  the  gentle- 
man agree  that  the  Members  of  this  body 
are  entitled  to  know  the  effect  of  this 
bill  upon  existing  law? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  ex- 
plaining to  the  Members  of  the  House  the 
effect  of  it.  This  is  in  substantial  com- 
pliance with  the  Ramseyer  rule,  and  the 
Chair  so  niled.  Why  does  the  gentle- 
man take  the  time  to  discuss  it  any 
further? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Precisely  because 
there  is  doubt  as  to  what  language  in 
existing  law  is  stricken  by  this  bill.  I 
think  the  Members  of  this  body  are  en- 
titled to  know,  and  I  invite  anyone  on 
the  committee  or  others  in  this  body  who 
can  answer  to  tell  me  if  the  bracketed 
language  on  pages  25  and  26  of  the  com- 
mittee report  are  stricken  by  this  bill. 
And  if  we  cannot  get  that  answer,  why 
should  we  proceed  with  the  consideration 
of  this  biU? 

Mr.  OROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  OROSS.  This  is  not  a  question  of 
discussing  the  decision  of  the  Speaker 
on  the  Ramseyer  rule.  This  is  a  ques- 
tion of  knowing  what  is  in  the  law  to- 
day :  what  you  have  done  with  respect  to 
the  existing  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  have  the  law  in 
front  of  you,  I  am  sure,  because  you  ex- 
amined the  law  before  you  made  yoiir 
point  of  order.  You  made  your  point  of 
order  and  it  was  overruled. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  not  a  question 
of  debating  the  point  of  order.  The 
question  is  this:  Are  the  feed  grain  and 
acreage  allotment  provisions  of  the  law 
repealed  by  this  bill,  H.R.  6196? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  is  in 
doubt  of  it,  he  can  offer  a  clarifying 
amendment  when  we  get  to  the  amend- 
ment stage. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Let  the  record  show  that 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina,  the 


chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, refuses  to  respond  to  the  question 
as  to  whether  these  provisions  of  law 
have  been  rei>ealed,  according  to  the  re- 
port accompanying  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Certainly  the  gentle- 
man is  not  serious  in  saying,  "Let  the 
RjECORS  show."  This  Rbcoro  is  not  going 
to  belie  my  statements.  I  made  my  state- 
ment and  it  stands  and  it  has  been  sus- 
tained by  the  ParUamentarian  and  by  the 
Speaker. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  only  point  we  are 
trying  to  clear  up  is  what  is  actually  the 
effect  of  this  bill:  whether  or  not  lan- 
guage now  in  the  law  comes  out.  It  is 
vitally  important,  especially  to  anyone 
who  represents  a  feed  grains  area,  be- 
cause it  is  quite  clear  that  the  effect  of 
this  bill  is  to  strike  out  the  language  in 
brackets  on  pages  25  and  26.  That  being 
the  case  it  is  also  clear  that  section  105 
of  the  Agriculture  Act  of  1949  is  stricken 
out.  Therefore,  the  subsequent  amend- 
ments to  section  105  of  the  Agriculture 
Act  of  1949  have  nothing  to  hang  to, 
amendments  on  which  authority  for  the 
current  feed  grains  program  is  derived. 
The  striking  of  section  105  and  subse- 
quent amendments  thereto  reinstates,  in 
my  judgment,  the  authority  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  invoke  mandatory 
acreage  controls  in  the  feed  grains  area. 
So,  it  is  of  vital  concern  to  find  out  just 
what  this  bill  actually  does  to  substantive 
law  today. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  my 
friend  from  Illinois  yield  again? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  would  be  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  should  like  to  ask 
someone  on  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture the  meaning  of  the  language  which 
appears  on  page  2  of  the  bill,  section  (3) , 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended.  U  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

I  shall  not  take  the  time  of  the  com- 
mittee to  read  all  of  the  section,  but 
thereafter  follows  the  new  language  con- 
cerning upland  cotton. 

Now.  what  does  this  do?  I  seek  to 
ascertain  from  some  member  of  the  com- 
mittee what  this  does  with  respect  to 
sections  330  and  105  of  the  existing  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Well,  it  repeals  section 
104. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  section  104  are  con- 
tained sections  330  and  105,  would  the 
gentleman  agree? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  They  are  referred  to; 
that  is  true. 

Mr.  GROSS.  So  that  it  repeals  the 
feed  grain  and  acreage  allotment  provi- 
sions? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Section  104  of  the  act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  special 
cotton  research  program  designed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  In  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums,  not  to  exceed  $10  million 
annually,  as  may  be  necessary  for  the  Sec- 
retary to  carry  out  this  special  research 
program.     The    Secretary   shall    report   an- 
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nually  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultiire  of 
the  House  of  Represeiitatlves  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Agrlculttu*  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  with  respecit,  to  the  resTilts  of  such 
research. 


specjtl 


What  is  it  you  want  to  know? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Section  3,  reads  as  fol- 
lows, the  introducing  language: 

SecUon  104  of  the  Agrlcultm^  Act  of  1849, 
as  amended,  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  COOLEY.    All  right. 

Mr.  GROSS.  If  it  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Anything  inconsistent 
with  this  rewrite  would  certainly  be  re- 
pealed, as  I  understand  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  All  right,  then  it  is  aU 
inconsistent,  beginning  with  section  104, 
all  of  the  feed  grain  and  crop  acreage 
provisions  are  inconsistent  and  there- 
fore repealed? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  it  does  not  mention 
either  section  by  name  or  number. 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  menUon  it  by 
number. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    What  section? 

Mr.  GROSS.  It  does  mention  that 
section  104  is  amended  to  read  as  fol- 
lows. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Of  course,  directly,  the 
104  section  is  mentioned.  You  are  com- 
plaining that  part  of  section  104  is  ap- 
parently repealed  by  the  rewriting  of  the 
section? 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  will  say  to  my  friend 
from  North  Carolina  I  am  not  complain- 
ing about  anytliing.  I  am  merely  try- 
ing to  find  out  what  is  repealed,  if  any- 
thing, of  the  feed  grains  and  acreeige 
allotment  provisions  now  in  existing  law. 
I  am  convinced  you  have  repealed  those 
provisions  by  the  language  which  ap- 
pears on  lines  22  and  23  at  page  2  of  the 
bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  All  right.  If  we  have 
done  that  it  certainly  can  be  corrected 
when  we  start  to  read  the  bill. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Why  should  I  correct  it? 
I  did  not  change  the  law. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  this  bill  changes  it. 
you  can  correct  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  You  can  do  all  the  cor- 
recting you  care  to,  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  what  I  am  going  to  do  is 
vote  against  the  bill. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
clear  from  this  colloquy  that  there  Is  a 
considerable  amount  of  doubt  as  to  the 
actual  effect  of  this  bill.  It  would  be 
very  hazardous  for  us  to  consider  the  bill 
and  to  act  on  it  imtil  these  points  are 
clarified.  I  certainly  hope  that  the 
chairman  of  the  committee  and  the  staff 
of  the  committee  will  give  consideration 
to  amendments  which  will  clarify  these 
points. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  now  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  (Mr.  Poace],  If  I  may  have  the 
attention  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
to  the  chart  which  was  printed  on  page 
23012  of  the  Record  to  which  the  gentle- 
man referred  earlier.  The  gentleman  In- 
dicated that  the  price  of  cotton  products 
always  goes  up  and  down  with  the  price 
of  raw  cotton.  The  gentleman  mentioned 
that  earlier  in  the  colloquy  with  the  gen- 
tlewoman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May!. 
I  would  like  to  call  the  gentleman's  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  11  times  in  the 


brief  span  of  years  on  the  chart  the  two 
price  lines  did  not  move  together.  They 
either  moved  in  opposite  directions  or 
one  stayed  the  same  and  the  other 
moved  in  one  or  the  other  direction. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Texas. 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentleman's  chart  does  not  refer  to  the 
price  of  raw  cotton  as  compared  with 
the  price  of  the  gray  goods  at  the  mill. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York).  The  Chair  will  count.  [After 
counting.]  One  hundred  and  ten  Mem- 
bers are  present,  a  quorum, 

Mr.  POAGE.  In  the  first  place,  the 
gentleman's  table  does  not  relate  to  the 
difference  between  the  price  of  raw  cot- 
ton and  the  mill  price  of  gray  goods,  but 
to  the  difference  between  the  average 
farm  value  of  cotton  and  the  retail  cost 
of  goods. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  is  exactly  what 
I  intended. 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  understood  the  gentle- 
man to  suggest  that  it  was  a  comparison 
between  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
mill  price.  This  is  not  the  mill  price, 
this  is  the  retail  price  to  which  the  gen- 
tleman referred.  The  gentleman  says 
there  are  certain  minor  variations,  and 
I  recognize  that  is  true.  You  do  not  find 
every  time  there  is  1  cent  movement 
that  the  very  next  year  you  will  find  It  re- 
flected because  always  in  a  yearly  move- 
ment you  do  get  times  of  the  year  when 
you  do  not  find  exactly  the  coordination ; 
but  the  gentleman  will  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  at  the  very  beginning  of  his  chart, 
which  is  1935.  there  is  a  retail  cost  price 
of  91  cents  as  against  a  price  of  cotton 
of  12  cents. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  will  say  It  is  true 
that  the  price  lines  have  followed  a  gen- 
eral direction. 

Mr.  POAGE.    A  general  direction,  yes. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  But  there  has  not  been 
a  strict  relationship  between  the  two. 

Mr.  POAGE.  It  shows  both  went  up 
at  approximately  the  same  percentage 
until  1951.  The  gentleman's  chart  shows, 
and  I  think  you  will  agree,  a  general 
movement  upward  from  1935  to  1951  of 
both  the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the  re- 
tail price  of  cotton  products. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  We  are  adopting  a 
theory,  then,  that  the  retail  price  al- 
ways goes  up  or  down  with  the  cost  of 
the  materials? 

Mr.  POAGE.  The  rest  of  my  sentence 
was  to  be  that  the  chart  he  has  sub- 
mitted further  shows  that  beginning  In 
1951  down  to  the  present  time  there  has 
been  a  gradual  decline  both  in  the  price 
of  raw  cotton  and  in  the  price  of  the 
finished  product.  That  Is  exsu:tly  what  I 
said,  and  I  repeat  it. 

This  very  chart  the  gentleman  sub- 
mits shows  a  direct  relationship  between 
the  two  sets  of  prices. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  want  to  say  that  what  really 
confuses  me  is  a  speech  which  was  re- 
printed in  part  on  the  same  page  of  the 


Recori)  today  in  which  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  was  quoted  as  saying: 

The  record  shows  rather  clearly  that  the 
tremendous  loss  which  fanners  have  sus- 
tained In  the  way  of  low  prices  for  their 
products  in  recent  years  has  not  been  passed 
on  to  the  consvuners — and  If  low  farm  prices 
dont  help  consumers,  why  should  Govern- 
ment try  to  lower  them? 

Why  should  we  pass  this  bill  to  lower 
the  price  of  raw  cotton  if  it  is  not  going 
to  help  the  consumers? 

Mr.  POAGE.  We  should  not  pass  it  if 
it  is  not  going  to  help  the  consumers. 
The  gentleman  from  Texas  was  speaking 
about  farm  prices  in  general,  of  which 
the  gentleman  from  Illinois  is  well  aware, 
and  that  is  exactly  how  farm  prices  in 
general  have  reacted.  But  the  gentle- 
man's own  figures  show  that  this  is  not 
applicable  to  the  price  of  cotton  products. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  the  gentleman  ex- 
cluding cotton  from  this  general  picture? 

Mr.  POAGE.  I  am  pointing  out  that 
there  is  a  very  special  relationship  be- 
tween the  price  of  raw  cotton  and  the 
products  thereof,  and  that  relationship 
developed  as  the  result  of  the  competi- 
tive situation  which  exists  in  the  cotton 
market  that  does  not  exist  in  a  great 
many  other  commodities.  There  is  a 
great  deal  more  flexibility  in  the  use  of 
cotton  products  than  there  is  in  the  use 
of  meat  or  potatoes  or  bread.  I  am  not 
quarreling  with  the  gentleman's  figures. 
I  am  just  asking  him  to  accept  the  im- 
plications which  necessarily  flow  from 
them. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
November  8  I  made  a  statement  in  the 
Record  concerning  H.R.  6169,  the  Cooley 
cotton  bill.  I  was  pleased  to  see  a  re- 
sponse in  the  Record  on  November  13 
by  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLEY].  The  gentleman  Is  au- 
thor of  the  bill  and  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  which  consid- 
ered and  reported  the  bill. 

He  therefore  speaks  with  authority  for 
those  supporting  this  legislation.  The 
arguments  he  advanced  may  reasonably 
be  assumed  to  be  the  best  that  can  be 
said  for  it.  If  so,  the  bill  deserves  a 
quick  demise. 

Most — if  not  all — farm  legislation  is 
a  conspiracy  against  public  understand- 
ing. Its  true  character  is  concealed  in 
verbal  underbrush  so  thick  that  only  a 
few  persevering  bushwhackers  ever  fully 
understand  it. 

And  for  very  good  reason:  if  the  gen- 
eral public  ever  found  out  what  was  ac- 
tually proposed  the  taxpayers'  wrath 
would  stop  the  legislation  but  quick. 

The  Cooley  bill  and  the  gentleman's 
defense  of  it  constitute  a  prize  example 
of  this  conspiracy  with  public  under- 
standing. 

First.  The  gentleman  claims  this  is  not 
really  a  mill  subsidy.  The  payment  is 
called  a  trade  incentive.  Does  not  the 
word  "incentive"  imply  a  consideration, 
something  of  value?  Of  course,  It  does, 
and  the  consideration  is  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  cotton — a  consideration  just 
like  money  in  the  bank  to  textile  mills. 
Who  gets  the  consideration — the  pay- 
ment in  kind — the  trade  incentive?  Is 
It  the  producer?  No.  this  is  disallowed 
in  the  very  language  of  the  bin.    Is  it 
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the  first  or  second  handler?  No.  the 
Committee  on  Asrriculture  specifically 
rejected  an  amendment  to  provide  the 
pasmient  to  the  first  or  second  handler. 
The  pajrment,  of  course,  is  to  the  mill. 
It  is  the  only  practical  place  for  it  to  go. 
Not  actually  a  mill  payment?  How 
about  the  mills  who  buy  directly  from 
cotton  farmers?  In  that  case,  who 
would  get  the  payment?  The  producer 
is  disqualified  by  the  language  of  the 
bill,  so  it  could  go  no  place  other  than 
to  the  mill — clearly  a  mill  payment. 

This  bill  authorizes  a  mill  subsidy  pure 
and  simple.  Arguments  to  the  contrary 
add  nothing  but  confusion. 

Not  a  mill  subsidy?  Who  would  get 
the  8V^-cent-a-pound  payment  author- 
ized for  private  holders  of  raw  cotton? 
This  payment  in  total  could  amount  to 
over  $43  million.  If  the  mill  holds 
the  raw  cotton,  would  the  payment 
not  go  to  the  mill  and  thus  properly  be 
considered  as  a  mill  subsidy?  Of  course 
it  would.  It  Is  estimated  there  are 
1,023,000  bales  of  raw  cotton  in  private 
hands.  At  $42.50  a  bale,  computed  at 
8 14  cents  a  pound,  the  direct  payment 
could  total  $43,477,500. 

Another  example  of  subterfuge,  and 
conspiracy  with  public  understanding, 
is  the  manner  in  which  cost  flgvu-es  have 
been  presented. 

I  have  in  my  hand  a  chart  dated  Octo- 
ber 14,  1963,  carrying  the  reference: 
ASC?S:PPA.    It  is  headed: 

Cotton:  Comparison  of  major  Items  of  esti- 
mated expenditures  under  current  legisla- 
tion and  H.R.  ei96  based  on  assumptions 
listed  below. 

One  might  assume  this  would  present 
a  fair  and  clear  picture  of  the  cost  of 
this  bill.  The  final  dollar  flgxires,  show- 
ing "net  additional  expenditures  added 
by  HJl.  6196,  as  amended,"  are  $118.2 
million  for  the  first  year,  $87.9  million 
for  the  second,  and  $44.3  million  for  the 
third.  f 

Then  a  final,  innocent  line,  which 
may  salve  the  conscience  of  tftose  who 
prepared  the  chart,  but  hardly  completes 
a  fair  cost  presentation.  This  line  read 
"Reduction  in  CCC  stocks  in  addition  to 
cash  expenditures,"  followed  by  the 
phrase  "950,000  bales"  under  the  column 
for  each  of  the  3  years. 

Completely  concealed  is  the  fact  that 
these  950,000  bales  enter  into  the  cost 
of  the  bill. 

These  bales  are  used  for  payment  in 
kind.  They  are  to  be  given  to  the  mills. 
The  taxpayers  have  invested  about 
$162.50  in  each  of  these  bales.  Nine 
himdred  and  fifty  thousand  bales  rep- 
resent an  annual  taxpayers'  cost  of 
$154,375,000. 

Why  was  this  not  shown  as  a  part  of 
the  programs  cost,  instead  of  being 
skillfully  slipped  in  without  a  dollar  sign, 
indeed  with  a  subtle  phrasing  that  made 
it  seem  like  a  gain — rather  than  a  loss — 
for  taxpayers? 

Another  example  of  conspiracy  with 
public  understanding  is  the  claim  that 
this  bill  is  actually  a  $500  million-plus 
gain  for  the  American  consumer.  This  is 
an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of  this  body. 
Spend  an  extra  $250  million  in  taxes 
for  a  direct  subsidy  progrsun  like  this, 
and  the  taxpayers  get  back  not  Just  the 


$250  million — ^but  an  extra  $500  million 
as  well. 

This  argument  is  based  on  the  errone- 
ous theory  that  consumer  price*  auto- 
matically reflect  raw  material  prices.  I 
refer  you,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  a  statement 
I  plfused  in  the  Record,  page  23012.  It 
carries  a  tabulation  which  shows  that 
cotton  product  prices  at  retail  do  not 
automatically  jump  up  and  down  in  fixed 
relationship  to  raw  cotton  prices.  In- 
deed, sometimes  the  price  lines  go  In 
opposite  direction. 

In  that  same  statement,  I  quoted  from 
earlier  statements  by  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyI  and 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  I  Mr.  PoageJ 
citing  figures  to  show  that  consumers 
do  not  get  the  benefit  of  lower  prices  for 
farm  commodities.  I  hope  the  Members 
will  take  the  time  to  read  these  state- 
ments. They  effectively  destroy  the 
argument  that  consimiers  will  get  a  big 
windfall  out  of  this  bill. 

If  we  accept  the  theory  that  consxmier 
prices  always  reflect   changes  in  farm 
commodity  prices,  we  must  remember  an 
economic  law  works  both  ways.    If  this 
bill  will  benefit  consumers,  then  Secre- 
tary  Freeman   actually   punished   con- 
sumers to  the  tune  of  some  $90  million 
in  1961  when  he  jacked  up  price  supports 
on  cotton. 
Are  we  now  to  accept  this  theory? 
Where  does  all  of  this  lead? 
How  about  the  fast-growing  synthetics 
industry  In  this  country?   How  about  the 
people  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
manmade  fibers?     If  we  are  going  to 
spend  $700  million  a  year,  or  so,  to  sub- 
sidize the  price  of  cotton— how  can  we 
deny  a  similar  claim  from  manmade 
fiber    manufacturers?      Are    they    not 
American  citizens  too,  and  entitled  to 
fair  and  equal  treatment? 

If  this  bill  passes,  the  manufacturers 
of  manmade  fibers  will  be  forced  to  help 
finance  this  cotton  industry  subsidy— a 
subsidy  which  discriminates  unfairly 
against  their  own  businesses. 

Then,  how  about  other  commodities, 
other  industries.  This  bill  would  estab- 
lish a  dangerous  precedent — a  new-tjrpe 
subsidy — a  big  enough  gate  for  any  in- 
dustry to  reach  through  for  tax  dollars 
if  It  gets  into  trouble. 

In  our  concern  for  consimiers,  for  cot- 
ton textile  workers,  for  cotton  farmers, 
we  should  remember  that  these  people 
are  also  taxpayers. 

Cotton  is  in  trouble,  literally  on  the 
ropes.  The  blame  properly  belongs  at 
the  door  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  responsibility  for  providing  a 
remedy  belongs  at  the  door  of  the 
Federal  Government. 

But  a  legislative  remedy  is  not  needed. 
We  do  not  need  a  new  law.  Secretary 
Freeman  has  the  authority — and  a  leg- 
islative mandate — to  remedy  the  cotton 
problem. 

All  he  has  to  do  is  sign  his  name,  and 
thus  order  a  gradual  reduction  in  his 
price.  He  has  this  authority— and 
this  mandate — under  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.!  One  hundred 
and  one  Members  are  present,  a  quorum. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Virginia  [Mr.  TuckI. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  my 
desire  to  add  my  voice  in  favor  of  the 
passage  of  H.R.  6196,  because  an  im- 
portant segment  of  our  American  busi- 
ness community  is  fighting  to  sui-vive. 
I  refer  to  the  cotton  industry,  now  fac- 
ing a  situation  that  is  closing  mills  and 
eliminating  jobs  all  the  way  from  the 
silent,  boll-studded  cotton  row  to  the 
busy.  efiQclent  loom. 

The  Immediate  and  only  answer  at 
hand  is  the  Cooley  cotton  bill.  I  urge 
its  prompt  passage  by  both  Houses  of 
Congress,  thus  eliminating  an  injustice 
that  is  rapidly  growing  into  a  nation- 
wide social  mephitis  and  a  political 
hystrix. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  our  colleagues, 
not  to  mention  the  citizens  at  large,  re- 
alize what  has  been  happening  to  the 
American  cotton  farmer  and  industrial- 
ist in  the  last  8  to  10  years.  One  phase 
of  our  foreign  aid  program  has  been  the 
encouragement  of  greater  production 
abroad.  We  did  this  by  supplying  ma- 
chinery, financial  assistance,  and  techni- 
cal knowledge.  And  then,  for  the  for- 
eign cotton  manufacturer,  we  lowered 
our  export  cotton  prices  so  that  our 
American  cotton  was  available  to  him 
at  8V'2  cents  per  pound  less  thsm  it  is  to 
the  manufacturer  here  at  home. 

As  the  years  have  passed  since  we 
started  this  program,  our  desire  to  help 
our  friends  overseas  has  lashed  back  at 
us  in  the  nature  of  the  bite  at  the  hand 
that  feeds.  The  foreign  manufacturer 
can  buy  our  cotton,  produce  his  end  prod- 
uct with  low-paid  labor,  and  send  it  back 
over  here  to  us  at  a  much  lower  price 
than  we  can  produce  it  ourselves. 

The  cotton  interests  are  bearing  the 
burden.  And  they  do  so  at  a  time  when 
they  are  battling  a  threat  from  another 
quarter.  Synthetics  are  seriously  com- 
peting with  textiles  and  are  demanding  a 
larger  and  larger  share  of  the  market. 

In  the  face  of  this  dilemma  which  has 
come  upon  the  cotton  industry,  I  hope  we 
can  take  immediate  action  before  we  lose 
sm  element  of  our  business  life  that  has 
contributed  a  major  part  toward  Amer- 
ica's greatness.  The  South,  during  its 
uphill  battle  in  the  regrettable  war  of  the 
1860's,  learned  only  too  well  and  too  late 
the  importance  of  cotton. 

We  should  act  now  to  keep  the  cotton 
farmer  at  his  plow  and  the  mlUworker 
at  his  loom.  The  need  for  such  action 
has  been  seen  for  years,  both  at  the  ex- 
ecutive level  and  elsewhere.  There  have 
been  recommendations,  but  they  have 
gone  for  naught. 

Passage  of  H.R.  6196  would  provide  the 
needed  relief.  The  main  thing  it  does  is 
to  make  cotton  available  to  our  American 
mills  at  the  same  price  it  is  sold  to  the 
foreign  competitor. 

Our  mills  have  been  the  buyers  of  more 
than  70  percent  of  om-  domestic  cotton. 
When  they  are  forced  to  close  and  the 
cotton  farmer  has  no  buyer  for  his  crop, 
he  must  go  into  some  other  field  of  agri- 
culture, thus  placing  a  burden  on  other 
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branches  of  our  econcfmy.  To  illustrate 
the  seriousness,  I  merely  cite  that  cotton 
has  suffered  a  competitive  loss  in  its 
domestic  markets  of  1.7  million  bales  a 
year  for  the  last  3  years.  More  than  3 
million  persons  live  on  farms  growing 
cotton.  Millions  of  others  in  allied  fields 
depend  upon  the  raw  cotton  industry  for 
their  livelihood. 

The  district  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
seht  in  Congress  is  largely  agricultural, 
but  it  also  has  some  important  cotton 
mills.  One  of  these  is  the  Dan  River 
Mills  at  Danville,  Va.,  the  largest  in  the 
world  confined  to  a  single  community. 
It  was  formed  in  the  1880's,  coming  along 
at  a  time  when  the  South  was  trying  to 
rebuild  following  the  F>eriod  of  recon- 
struction, and  it  was  a  great  aid  to  the 
people  and  the  economy  of  the  area  at 
that  time.  It  still  is  an  important  source 
of  income  to  working  men  and  women, 
employing  at  Danville  alone  more  than 
11,000  persons.  Its  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments are  found  in  three  of  the 
Southern  States,  and  its  sales  agencies 
are  located  strategically  throughout  the 
United  States,  while  its  operations  en- 
hance and  contribute  toward  the  econ- 
omy of  the  entire  Nation. 

I  have  always  been  opposed  to  subsi- 
dies, but  I  do  not  look  upon  the  provi- 
sions of  H.R.  6196  as  a  subsidy.  I  real- 
ize this  bill  may  not  be  desirable  in  all 
respects  and  may  in  some  ways  be  viola- 
tive of  what  some  of  us  consider  sound 
legislative  and  governmental  policies; 
nevertheless,  it  Is  the  best  and  only 
means  now  available  to  correct  the  grave 
injustice  that  now  exists  by  reason  of 
these  price  differentials  in  favor  of  for- 
eign manufacturers. 

It  is  a  simple  principle  of  law  that 
where  there  is  a  wrong  there  is  a  remedy, 
and  surely  there  must  be  some  remedy 
which  will  work  to  the  benefit  of  the  cot- 
ton industry.  I  believe  this  bill,  H.R. 
6196.  has  that  remedy.  If  this  is  not  the 
correct  remedy,  we  can  change  it  later. 

In  conclusion,  in  my  opinion,  a  vote 
against  this  bill  is  a  vote  to  give  to  foreign 
manufacturers  cotton  at  a  price  of  ^^2 
cents  a  pound  less  than  we  sell  it  to  our 
domestic  manufacturers  who  are  em- 
ploying our  own  people  and  who  are 
making  other  significant  contributions  to 
our  economy.  I  cannot  in  good  con- 
science cast  a  vote  that  will  give  a  dif- 
ferential in  favor  of  foreign  manufactur- 
ers against  American  manufacturers. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a 
rapidly  changing  world  and  we  have  to 
change  policies  and  procedures  in  keep- 
ing with  the  nature  of  the  world  in  which 
we  live.  That  applies  to  agricultural 
programs  and  policies. 

Much  of  the  discussion  today  has  re- 
lated to  the  serious  situation  confront- 
ing the  cotton  industry.  We  are  con- 
fronted with  a  serious  problem.  But,  as 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  (Mr. 
Harris  1  pointed  out.  this  is  not  the  first 
time  we  have  been  confronted  with 
serious  problems  in  agriculture.  When 
we  are  confronted  with  these  problems, 
we  have  always  found  ways  to  deal  with 
them. 


We  should  not  berate  ourselves  as 
Members  of  the  Congress,  on  the  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  sides  of  the  aisle,  in 
regard  to  what  has  been  done  In  the  past 
for  agriculture.  It  is  true  that  no  per- 
fect answers  have  been  found;  some  pro- 
grams have  failed,  and  there  have  been 
expenditures  which  could  not  always  be 
defended.  But  the  Congress,  and  I  speak 
of  the  Democrats  and  the  Republicans, 
has  during  the  past  30  years  done  a  good 
job  in  enabling  the  farmer  to  grow  and 
to  prosper.  The  Congress  has  provided 
an  atmosphere  of  stability  which  has  en- 
abled the  farmer  to  plant  and  to  produce 
and  to  harvest  his  crops  with  some  as- 
surances. Fortified  with  these  assur- 
ances the  farmer  has  done  an  unbeliev- 
ably good  job.  He  has  achieved  the  most 
efficient  agriculture  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  For  this  neither  the  farmer  nor 
the  Congress  need  apologize. 

I  do  not  personally  wish  to  disassociate 
myself  from  a  great  majority  of  the  farm 
programs  of  the  past  because  I  believe 
they  have  brought  this  country  a  long 
way.  I  remember  as  a  boy  on  the  farm 
how  the  farmer  was  regarded  by  many 
as  just  an  old  hayseed,  a  man  who  was 
not  capable  of  doing  something  more 
profitable. 

Too  often  the  farmer  was  considered 
by  townspeople  a  few  decades  ago  as  a 
second-class  citizen.  You  know  that — 
many  of  you  know  that.  But  as  a  result 
of  farm  programs  made  available  by  the 
Government  to  the  farmer,  the  farmer 
has  for  many  years  been  able  to  achieve 
a  higher  status.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
townspeople  he  has  become  a  first-class 
citizen.  We  want  to  continue  to  cooper- 
ate with  the  fanner  in  programs  designed 
to  enable  him  to  occupy  his  proper  place 
in  the  economic  life  of  this  Nation. 

Yes,  we  are  confronted  here  with  a 
serious  problem  in  cotton.  We  can  meet 
this  situation.  I  might  add  that  it  is 
going  to  take  some  time  and  it  is  going 
to  cost  some  money,  but  a  healthy  agri- 
culture in  the  future  will  contribute  tre- 
mendously to  the  welfare  of  labor  and 
Industry  in  the  cities.  It  has  contrib- 
uted in  a  big  way  to  the  welfare  of  labor 
and  industry  in  the  cities  in  the  past.  In 
the  interest  of  the  general  welfare,  we 
cannot  afford  to  let  this  great  cotton  In- 
dustry, including  all  facets,  such  as  pro- 
duction, processing,  and  manufacture, 
suffer  collapse. 

I  hope  that  in  the  legislative  process 
In  the  House  and  Senate  a  reasonably 
adequate  answer  can  be  found  and  I  shall 
work  with  others  toward  that  end. 

We  have  got  to  find  a  way  to  make 
cotton  more  competitive.  We  want  an 
expanding  Industry,  not  a  declining  in- 
dustry. Our  objective  is  increased  con- 
sumption of  cotton  by  our  mills  and  addi- 
tlonsd  cotton  acreage  allotments  for 
farmers. 

I  hope  to  have  an  opportunity  tomor- 
row to  speak  more  specifically  as  to  the 
statistics  on  cotton  and  the  pros  and  cons 
of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HacenI.  such  time  as  he  may  desire. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  CaUfornla.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  my  other  colleagues.  I  sup- 
port H.R.  6196  because  it  has  the  almost 
unanimous  support  of  the  cottongrow- 


ers  of  California  and  those  elements  of 
the  cotton  business  which  process  and 
merchandise  their  product.  It  is  also 
supported  by  those  persons  who  supply 
cottongrowers  with  goods,  services,  and 
labor.  I  am  also  advised  that  It  has  the 
unanimous  support  of  those  sections  of 
organized  labor  which  represent  mill- 
workers  and  those  which  represent  labor 
engaged  in  converting  cotton  into  gar- 
ments and  other  consumer  Items.  I  also 
support  It  because  I  think  It  Is  good  leg- 
islation. 

There  Is  one  item  of  stipulated  agree- 
ment between  those  persons  who  favor 
H.R.  6196  and  those  persons  who  oppose 
it,  including  the  Republican  members  of 
the  House  Agriculture  Committee  who 
submitted  a  minority  report  on  it.  It  is 
unanimously  agreed  that  the  present 
cotton  program  is  not  working  and  that 
something  must  be  done  to  save  the  pro- 
duction of  a  major  farm  commodity 
which  has  an  annual  value  of  about  $2.4 
billion  and  which  earns  at  least  $750 
million  annually  from  sales  abroad  for 
dollars  and  which  could  earn  more  to  as- 
sist in  the  solution  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  In  addition  the 
processing,  manufacture,  and  sale  of  this 
fiber  by  U.S.  corporations  and  individ- 
uals adds  further  billions  of  dollars  to 
the  income  of  both  capital  and  labor. 

There  is  no  quarrel  then  over  the  fact 
that  a  major  U.S.  industry,  which  bene- 
fits both  capital  and  labor,  has  a  prob- 
lem which  demands  a  solution.  The 
only  dispute  is  over  the  means  of  solv- 
ing it.  I  submit  that  H.R.  6196  is  the 
only  solution  available  to  us  which  will 
give  Immediate  answers  to  an  immediate 
problem  which,  to  be  sure,  will  require 
a  different  permanent  long-range  solu- 
tion. 

Let  us  examine  the  bill  and  its  back- 
ground to  support  this  conclusion. 

BACKGROUND    FACTS    AND    CONCLUSIONS 

First.  Only  a  handful  of  UJS.  cotton- 
growers — operating  under  ideal  soil  and 
climate  conditions  and  with  massive 
financial  investment — can  profitably 
grow  cotton  at  a  world  market  price 
ranging  between  23  and  25  cents  a  pound, 
which  is  established  by  lower  foreign  la- 
bor and  other  production  costs.  Thus  if 
we  are  not  to  lose  the  bulk  of  our  cotton 
production  and  irreparably  damage  a 
major  sector  of  our  farm  economy  with  a 
probable  shift  of  resources  into  other 
crops  which  are  in  surplus  condition,  we 
must  have  a  fair  and  reasonable  cotton 
price  support  program  with  the  protec- 
tion of  the  domestic  market  derived  from 
existing  quotas  on  imports  of  raw  cotton. 

Second.  These  necessities  have  hereto- 
fore worked  to  the  disadvantage  of  U.S. 
cotton  mills  and  cotton  fiber  end  users 
in  the  United  States  because  they  have 
been  ijaying  more  for  raw  filler  and  pri- 
mary cloth  than  their  foreign  competi- 
tors. The  current  disadvantage  Is  at 
least  8V2  cents  a  pound  to  the  mills  and 
a  greater  amount  to  cloth  users.  Do  not 
be  fooled  by  the  argument  that  this  dis- 
advantage is  insubstantial.  Industry  fig- 
ures, verified  by  Government  agencies, 
refiect  that  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  is  55 
percent  of  the  manufacturing  cost  of 
primary  cotton  cloth,  commonly  known 
as     gray     goods.      This    disadvantage 
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combined  with  higher  labor  costs  at  all 
stages  of  use  after  the  fiber  reaches  the 
mills  has  resvilted  in  the  loss  of  prac- 
tically all  the  UB.  foreign  market  for 
finished  goods  and  a  rapidly  increasing 
incursion  of  foreign  made  finished  cot- 
ton goods  and  yam  into  the  US.  market. 
A  collateral  and  equally  serious  result 
has  been  the  acceleration  of  the  sub- 
stitution of  cheaper  synthetic  fibers  for 
cotton  by  VS.  manufacturers  whenever 
possible  to  the  detriment  of  both  the 
cotton  grower  and  the  consximer.  Such 
substitution  also  means  increased  mill- 
worker  unemployment  because  a  whole 
section  of  a  cotton  mill  can  be  eliminated 
by  such  substitution. 

How  does  H.R.  6196  reach  these  ele- 
ments of  the  cotton  problems? 

First.  Through  a  pasnnent  device,  us- 
ing cotton  stocks  already  in  Government 
hands,  It  assures  U.S.  mills  the  right  to 
buy  UJ8.  cotton  at  the  same  price  that 
It  Is  sold  to  their  competitors  abroad. 
This  reduction  of  costs  to  the  mills  will 
reach  the  consumer  in  the  form  of  lower 
finished  product  cost.  Consumer  sav- 
ings will  be  even  greater  than  mill  sav- 
ings because  the  handlers  and  finishers, 
manufacturers  and  marketers,  who  oper- 
ate between  the  mills  and  the  ultimate 
consumer  buyer,  each  add  percentages  on 
the  cost  of  gray  goods  material  as  it 
goes  through  them  with  an  estimated 
minimum  100-percent  markup  between 
the  mill  and  the  ultimate  buyer  accord- 
ing to  Department  of  Commerce  esti- 
mates. For  example,  if  we  assxraie  a  30- 
cent-per-yard  gray  goods  price  com- 
pared with  a  38  V2 -cent  price  i|,we  fail 
to  pass  this  legislation,  the  saving  to  the 
mill  would  be  8^^  cents  per  pound;  the 
saving  to  the  final  consimier  perhaps  17 
cents  per  equivalent  pound  of  material 
depending  on  its  finished  form.  Hick- 
man Price,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Commerce,  testified  before  our  commit- 
tee that  this  psrramiding  of  savings  be- 
tween the  mill  and  the  housewife  meant 
at  least  $100  miUion  of  saving  of  cost  to 
the  housewife  for  each  penny  of  reduc- 
tion of  cost  of  raw  cotton  to  the  mill. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  the 
mill  saving  would  not  be  passed  on.  The 
facts  contradict  this  statement.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriciiltvu^  figures  cov- 
ering a  period  of  from  1925  through  part 
of  1963  demonstrate  that  a  movement 
up  or  down  in  the  price  of  raw  cotton 
Ls  almost  identically  matched  by  a  move- 
ment up  or  down  in  the  mill  price  of 
primary  cotton  cloth. 
Second.  It  establishes  a  pattern  of 
price  support — with  the  Mclntire  amend- 
ment which  I  support — which  will  result 
in  a  reduction  of  that  support  on  two- 
thirds  of  the  crop  by  3.47  cents  a  pound. 
An  exception  to  this  reduction  is  made 
for  the  case  of  the  so-called  small  farmer 
who  produces  15  bales  or  less  but  the 
farmers  of  this  size  are  rapidly  and  wise- 
ly getting  out  of  the  cotton  business,  and 
I  am  satisfied  that  this  bill  will  resiilt  in 
a  permanent  reduction  of  cotton  price 
supports  across  the  board  after  the  3- 
year  program  of  the  bill  terminates. 
Such  permanent  reduction  of  support 
levels  should  save  at  least  $243  million 
annually  in  the  cost  of  a  cotton  program. 


The  opponents  of  this  bill  maintain 
that  this  new  program  will  cost  $221.- 
600,000  more  than  the  present  program. 
They  are  incorrect.  Because  of  savings 
as  aforementioned  from  lower  support 
levels  and  other  factors,  the  Department 
of  Agx'iculture  estimates  that  the  pro- 
gram will  only  cost  an  additional  $118 
million  the  first  year.  $87  million  the 
second  year,  and  $44  million  the  third 
year  of  its  3-year  lifetime.  These  costs 
will  be  more  than  matched  by  consumer 
savings  and  the  revitalization  of  a  great 
industry. 

Third.  It  establishes  a  vehicle  for  add- 
ing to  the  acreage  of  those  cotton  pro- 
ducers who  are  most  efficient  and  the 
most  damaged  by  the  inadequacies  of 
the  present  program.  Such  addition  will 
occur  only  in  the  event  it  will  not  add  to 
cotton  surpluses. 

Fourth.  It  provides  for  paying  the  so- 
called  mill  payments  through  delivery 
of  cotton  out  of  surplus  Government 
stocks  with  the  result  of  reducing  a  huge 
Government  investment  which  has  al- 
ready been  paid  for  and  which  adds  costs 
of  storage  and  other  costs  daily  and 
which,  If  not  otherwise  disposed  of 
through  the  increased  cotton  consiunp- 
tlon  which  this  bill  provides  for.  are 
frequently  given  away  abroad  at  a  total 
loss  to  the  taxpayer. 

Fifth.  It  provides  for  accelerated  re- 
search to  reduce  the  costs  of  cotton  grow- 
ing to  the  end  that  price  supports  and 
Government  costs  can  be  further  low- 
ered. 

I  hope  that  I  have  demonstrated  that 
this  proposed  legislation  hits  at  the  ma- 
jor elements  of  the  cotton  problem  im- 
mediately and  in  a  massive.  efTective  way. 

The  only  alternative  the  opponents  of 
it  have  offered  is  a  request  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  to  reduce  cotton  price 
supports  across  the  board.  The  advice 
and  request  overlooks  the  fact  that  the 
present  statute  does  not  permit  his  mak- 
ing a  reduction  as  large  as  that  provided 
for  by  this  bill  for  two-thirds  of  the  cot- 
ton. The  advice  overlooks  the  fact  that 
such  action,  within  the  limits  permitted 
by  statute  to  the  Secretary,  would  not 
solve  the  mill  problem.  If  the  Secretary 
made  the  maximum  discretionary  reduc- 
tion our  domestic  mills  would  still  be 
forced  to  pay  a  price  for  raw  cotton  sub- 
stantially higher  than  that  paid  by  their 
foreign  competitors. 

Finally  I  wish  to  emphasize  that  the 
so-called  mill  pajTnent  Is  not  a  pasrment 
for  the  benefit  of  the  mills  and  under  the 
Cooley  bill  need  not  be  paid  to  them.  It 
is  merely  a  method  of  giving  tlie  mills 
price  eqiilty  with  foreign  mills.  It  is  the 
only  method  that  has  even  been  sug- 
gested for  achieving  that  result  without 
requiring  such  a  drastic  reduction  in  the 
farm  price  of  cotton  that  99  percent  of 
our  cotton  farmers  would  cease  to  farm 
cotton.  The  payment  is  designed  to 
benefit  farmers. 

The  Cooley  bill  was  developed  after 
extensive  hearings  which  began  in  De- 
cember of  1962.  It  was  reported  by  our 
committee  in  June  and  given  a  rule 
shortly  thereafter.  Every  detail  of  it 
was  discussed  with  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Johnson  and  It  has  re- 
ceived the  approval  of  both  of  these  dis- 
tinguished men.   It  merits  your  approval. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr. 
Jones]  5  minutes. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  wUl 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-seven 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  theii 
names: 

(RoU  No.  216] 

Aabbrook  QlbtMns  Morrison 

Ashley  OIU  Morse 

Auchlncloee  Glenn  Mo« 

Baker  Gumey  O'BrlMi,  Dl 

Baring  HaU  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Barrett  Hansen  Passman 

Bates  Harsh*  Pepper 

Becker  Hubert  Powell 

Bennett.  Mlcb.  Herlong  Rivers.  Alaska 

Blatulk  Jennings  Roblson 

Boiling  Johansen  Rooserelt 

Brooks  Kee  Boush 

Byrnes,  Wis.  JSMj  St  Germain 

Celler  Keogh  St.  Onge 

Chelf  Kllbum  Shelley 

Oblmer  Klrwan  Sheppard 

Curtis  Kluczynskl  SUer 

Davis,  Tenn.  Latu  Slack 

Dawson  Long,  La.  Smith,  Va. 

Dtggs  McLoekey  Steed 

Dowdy  Madden  Thompson.  La. 

Dulskl  MalUlard  Thompson,  Tex. 

Ellsworth  MatsTinaga  Trimble 

Krlns  May  Van  Pelt 

Fallon  Miller.  Calif.  Vinson 

Pogarty  Miller.  N.Y.  Wharton 

Puqua  MlUlken  Wldnall 

Oarmatz  Mlnshall  Williams 

Gary  Monagan 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNET  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill,  H.R.  6196,  and  finding 
itself  without  a  quorum,  he  had  directed 
the  roll  to  be  called,  when  343  Members 
responded  to  their  nsunes,  a  quonmi,  and 
he  submitted  herewith  the  names  of  the 
absentees  to  be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jokes  1  is  recognized 
for  8  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  that  anything  I  say  here  will 
not  further  confuse  you  on  this  bill.  I 
think  it  is  a  difficult  bill  for  the  average 
person,  particularly  those  people  who  do 
not  come  from  a  cotton  area  or  who  do 
not  come  from  a  mill  area,  to  imder- 
stand. 

As  I  stated  yesterday,  the  only  reason 
that  I  voted  to  permit  this  bill  to  come 
out  of  committee  and  to  come  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  was  to  give  an  op- 
portunity or  to  provide  a  vehicle  for 
making  some  changes  that  would  im- 
prove this  bill.  It  can  be  improved.  It 
can  be  made  acceptable.  I  think,  to  a 
majority  of  the  people  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle.  I  regret,  of  course,  that  there 
has  apparently  been  some  politics  thrown 
into  this  fight.  I  would  remind  you, 
however,  that  this  bill  has  had  a  rule 
since  July  30.  During  the  months  of 
August.  September,  October,  and  the 
greater  part  of  November  it  could  have 
been  brought  to  this  fioor  had  there  been 
any  great  effort  on  the  part  of  the  ad- 
ministration or  desire  to  want  to  pass 
this  bill.    The  title  of  the  bill  as  It  is 
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written  does  not  indicate  what  is  in  the 
biU.  To  start  with,  it  says  that  this  biU 
is  "to  increase  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers, 
to  provide  a  special  research  program 
designed  to  lower  costs  of  production, 
and  for  other  purposes."  I  take  it  that 
the  phrase  "for  other  purposes"  is  the 
thing  that  is  to  cover  those  parts  of  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  that  are  not  defi- 
nitely set  out. 

The  first  thing  I  "asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  our  committee  to- 
day was  to  give  me  an  explanation  of 
the  differences  in  section  348  and  going 
over  to  page  2  of  the  bill  where  it  says 
that  the  Secretary  may  determine  ihe 
amount  of  payments  which  "will  elimi- 
nate inequities  due  to  differences  in  the 
cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and 
foreign  users."    Then  it  also  says: 

Including  such  payments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  make  raw  cotton  In  Inventory  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  section  available 
for  consumption  at  prices  consistent  with 
the  purposes  of  this  section. 

I  think  that  most  of  us  realize  that 
this  bill  originated  at  the  request  of  our 
late  President  to  try  to  eliminate  the 
inequities  that  existed  between  the  do- 
mestic mills  and  the  foreign  mills.  For 
several  years  now  we  have  been  paying 
an  export  subsidy  of  8.5  cents  a  pound 
to  the  foreign  mills.  In  other  words,  on 
that  cotton  that  they  could  buy  at  a 
reduction  of  8.5  cents  a  pound. 

The  domestic  mills  felt  they  were 
being  discriminated  against  and  they 
asked  that  this  inequity  be  removed.    I 

want  to  go  on  record  here  and  now 

and  I  think  I  represent  the  views  of  most 
of  the  people  in  this  House — that  we  do 
appreciate  the  fact  when  an  inequity 
exists  that  we  would  like  to  eliminate  It. 
But  I  do  not  want  to  go  beyond  eliminat- 
ing that  inequity.        [ 

In  the  hearings  bitore  our  commit- 
tee the  Under  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
Mr.  Charles  Murphy,  was  present  and 
made  several  statements  about  the  views 
of  the  Department,  as  to  what  was  nec- 
essary to  eliminate  the  inequity.  He  did 
not  at  any  time  agree  that  it  required 
8 ',2  cents  a  pound  to  the  domestic  mills 
to  eliminate  that  inequity. 

What  I  am  trying  to  point  out  here  is 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture having  the  authority,  with  the 
staff  that  he  has  at  hand,  to  determine 
what  this  inequity  is  and  to  pay  that.  I 
have  no  objection  to  that  at  all.  But  as 
we  go  down  in  the  bill,  beginning  with 
line  12  on  page  2,  we  find  a  proviso  which 
says: 

Provided.  That  beginning  August  1.  1964, 
such  paymenu  shall  be  made  to  persons 
other  than  producers  In  an  amount  as  will 
make  upland  cotton  produced  in  the  United 
State  available  for  domestic  use  at  a  price 
which  Is  not  In  excess  of  the  price  at  which 
such  cotton  Is  made  available  for  export. 

I  think  it  was  clear  in  the  committee 
when  that  provision  was  put  in  there, 
that  the  first  payment  to  eliminate  the 
inequity  might  be  5  cents,  it  might  be 
5' 2  cents,  it  might  be  6  cents,  or  It 
might  be  4  >  2  cents,  but  sufficient  to  elimi- 
nate the  inequity.  After  that  time  this 
proviso  would  set  up  a  greater  subsidy. 


and  in  my  opinion  would  provide  a  wind- 
fall to  the  mills. 

I  think  it  might  be  appropriate  at  this 
time  to  mention  to  this  body,  because  I 
find  that  many  individual  Members, 
when  I  mentioned  this  to  them  during 
this  week,  were  unaware  of  the  fact  that 
the  domestic  mills  at  the  present  time  do 
receive  a  subsidy  on  all  of  the  processed 
cotton  that  they  exp>ort.  Last  year  It 
amounted  to  about  $17  million,  and  the 
year  before  that  about  $18  million.  They 
do  get  that  subsidy  to  allow  them  to  com- 
pete in  foreign  markets  already.  So  I 
was  surprised  to  learn  that  many  mem- 
bers of  our  committee,  some  of  them 
from  areas  where  these  mills  operate,  did 
not  know  that  that  existed.  That  would 
be  one  of  the  amendments  I  would  pro- 
pose to  offer  tomorrow,  to  provide  that 
we  would  eliminate  the  inequity,  but  not 
go  any  further  than  that. 

The  next  thing  I  would  propose  to  do 
to  bring  this  bill  into  line  is  to  bring  the 
production  in  line  with  the  demand  that 
we  have  for  cotton.  We  have  gotten  into 
trouble  in  the  cotton  industry  because  we 
have  encouraged  overproduction  through 
high  supports  and  through  other  opera- 
tions. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones] 
has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri  IMr. 
Jones]  2  minutes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  Is  going 
to  be  difficult.  I  will  have  to  hurry  here 
in  an  effort  to  try  to  explain  these 
amendments  that  I  will  offer  tomorrow. 
I  do  hope  that  when  we  get  into  the 
reading  of  the  bill  under  the  5-minute 
rule  we  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
explain  these  amendments  more  thor- 
oughly., 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  present  pro- 
visions of  law.  the  Secretary  cannot  al- 
lot more  than  16  million  acres  of  cot- 
ton. Last  year  there  was  a  reduction  in 
cotton  allotments  of  11  percent.  But 
with  that  11-percent  reduction,  due  to 
a  gimmick  In  the  law,  all  of  the  States, 
with  the  exception  of  four,  produced 
more  cotton  than  they  did  the  year  be- 
fore. In  some  of  the  counties  the  indi- 
vidual growers,  instead  of  taking  an  11- 
percent  reduction  in  acres,  actually  re- 
ceived a  40-percent  increase  in  acres, 
and  much  of  this  increase  was  in  high- 
production  areas.  Actually,  in  1963,  with 
an  11-percent  reduction  In  acres,  total 
production  will  be  up  about  one-half 
million  bales  over  1962. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  all  heard  about 
release  and  reapportionment  of  cotton 
acres  which  adds  to  the  production.  The 
worst  thing  about  that  law  is  the  fact 
that  the  people  who  release  their  cot- 
ton acreage  are  located  in  the  areas 
where  they  have  the  lowest  yield  and 
where  it  is  not  profitable  to  grow  cotton. 
For  instance,  in  one  State  32  percent 
of  all  the  cotton  allotments  are  released 
from  people  who  have  low  yield.  When 
the  released  acres  are  not  requested  in 
that  county,  that  goes  into  a  State  pool 
and  is  reallocated  in  areas  where  they 
produce  two  bales,  three  bales,  and  in 
some  cases  as  high  as  four  bales  this  last 
year. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  not  going  to  read 
through  all  of  these  States,  but  in  one 
State  22  percent  of  its  allotted  acreage 
represented  released  acreage,  27  percent 
in  another  State,  14  percent  in  another 
State.  26  percent  in  one.  32  percent  In 
another  tmd  20  percent  in  yet  another. 
This  release  and  reapportionment  has 
gotten  entirely  out  of  hand,  yet  in  this 
very  bill  we  encourage  an  Increased  con- 
tinuation of  this  practice. 

Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  bill  (H.R. 
6196)  is  read  under  the  5-minute  rule 
tomorrow,  it  is  my  intention  to  offer  an 
amendment,  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  limiting  the  subsidy,  through  the  issu- 
ance of  payment-in-kind  certificates,  to 
an  amount  whiclv  will  be  sufficient  to 
eliminate  the  Inequities  due  to  differences 
in  cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic 
and  foreign  users  of  such  cotton.  This 
amendment  will  read : 

On  page  2,  line  12,  substitute  a  period 
for  the  colon  and  add  closing  quotation 
marks;  then  strike  the  remainder  of  line 
12  and  all  of  lines  13  through  17. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  prepared  other 
amendments  which  I  am  considering  of- 
fering, although  it  is  not  likely  that  all  of 
them  will  be  offered;  in  fact  If  one  or 
more  would  be  adopted  It  would  be  In- 
advisable to  offer  the  others.  However, 
for  the  purpose  of  presenting  the  various 
considerations  that  I  have  been  giving  to 
this  bill,  I  am  including  herewith  a  state- 
ment of  the  purpKjses  of  each  amend- 
ment, as  well  as  the  wording  of  the  vari- 
ous amendments,  numbered  from  2 
through  5. 

Amendment  2  is  Intended  to  provide  that 
when  the  national  acreage  allotment  ex- 
ceeds 16  million  acres,  the  acreage  In  excess 
of  16  million  acres  shall  be  allocated  so  that 
the  first  500,000  acres  of  such  excess  shall 
be  "export  market  acreage"  and  the  balance 
of  such  excess  shall  be  allocated  one -half 
as  export  market  acreage  and  one-half  a< 
normal  allotment  pursuant  to  section  344 
of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938, 
as  amended. 

Amendment  2:  Amend  section  349  In  sub- 
section (1)  of  section  6  of  the  bill  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Sbc.  349.  If  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment established  imder  section  344 (a)  of  the 
Act  for  the  years  1964,  1965.  or  1906  exceeds 
sixteen  million  acres  (exclusive  of  the  na- 
tional acreage  reserve  established  under  sec- 
tion 344(b)  of  the  Act),  the  amount  of  such 
acreage  allotment  In  excess  of  sixteen  mil- 
lion acres  shall,  notwithstanding  any  other 
provision  of  this  part,  he  allotted  as  follows: 
The  first  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of  such 
excess  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of  this 
section  and  section  350  of  the  Act,  be  allotted 
by  the  Secretary  as  export  market  acreage  di- 
rectly to  farms  eligible  to  receive  allotments 
under  the  provisions  of  section  344  of  the 
Act;  any  remaining  acreage  in  excess  of  six- 
teen million,  five  hundred  thousand  acres  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  shall  be  allot- 
ted one-half  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of 
section  344  of  the  Act  and  one-half  shall  be 
allotted  as  export  market  acreage  In  the  same 
manner  as  the  first  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  export  market  acreage:  Provided, 
That  no  farm  may  receive  an  allotment  of  ex- 
p>ort  market  acreage  in  excess  of  the  per  cent- 
um prescribed  by  the  Secretary  for  the  crop 
year  of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm  es- 
tablished under  the  provisions  of  section  344 
of  the  Act.  In  allocating  export  market  acre- 
age, the  Secretary  shall  estimate  the  amount 
which  would  be  planted  on  farms  and  estab- 
lish a  percentage,  hereinafter  referred  to  as 
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th«  maximum  export  market  acreage  (not 
exc«e<llzig  the  per  centum  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  under  the  proviso  In  the  preceding 
sentence),  of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  es- 
tablished vmder  section  344  of  the  Act  rea- 
sonably expected  to  reenlt  tn  planting  of  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  export  market  acreage 
available  for  the  crop  year.  Any  acreage 
allotted  to  a  farm  as  export  market  acreage 
and  planted  to  cotton  shall  be  in  addition 
to  the  county  and  State  acreage  allotments 
and  shall  not  be  taken  Into  account  in  es- 
tablishing future  State,  county,  and  farm 
acreage  allotments.  Notice  of  the  maximum 
export  acreage  for  each  farm  shall  be  Included 
In  the  notices  of  farm  acreage  allotments 
and  marketing  quotas  Issued  pursuant  to 
section  363  of  the  Act.  The  provLslons  of 
this  section  shaU  not  apply  to  extra  long 
staple  cotton." 

Amendment  3  Is  Intended  to  eliminate  the 
15-bale  provision  for  a  premium  price. 

Amendment  3 :  Amend  the  bill  by  deleting 
section  5  thereof  and  renumbering  subse- 
quent sections  of  the  bill  accordingly. 

Amendment  4  la  intended  to  provide  that 
not  more  than  one-half  of  the  released  acre- 
a^  In  each  county  may  be  reapportioned  to 
other  farms  in  the  same  county,  or  trans- 
fe-red  to  the  State  committee  for  reappor- 
tionment to  farms  in  other  counties  in  the 
State. 

Amendment  4 :  Add  a  new  section  7  to  the 
bUl  as  foUows: 

"Sac.  7.  Section  344 (m)  of  the  Agrlcultxiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1*38,  as  amended,  ts 
amended  by  addition  of  the  following  new 
paragraph: 

*"(4)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  (m),  for 
the  1964.  1965,  and  1966  crops  of  cotton  the 
county  oonunlttee  shall  not  reapportion  or 
surrender  to  the  State  committee  an  acreage 
In  excess  of  one-half  of  the  acreage  released 
under  paragraph  (2)  of  this  subsection  (m). 
This  paragraph  shall  not  apply  to  extra  long 
staple  cotton.'  " 

Amendment  S  Is  intended  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  to  purchase  and  retire  the  allot- 
ment and  related  State,  county  and  farm 
acreage  history  from  the  owner  of  any  farm 
having  an  acreage  allotment  of  15  acres  or 
less.  The  price  for  such  purchase  could  not 
exceed  the  smaller  of  20  cents  per  pound  of 
cotton  production  per  acre  calcxUated  on  the 
basis  of  a  3-year  average  yield  or  $100  per 
acre. 

Amendment  5 :  Add  a  new  section  8  to  the 
bill  as  follows  : 

'iSxc.  8.  Add  a  new  subsection  (o)  at  the 
end  of  section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended  as  follows: 
**  '(o)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  Secretary  Is  hereby  authorized  to 
purchase  aL  of  any  farm  acreage  allotment 
tor  upland  cotton  for  the  1964,  1965.  or  1966 
crops  established  under  this  section  exclud- 
ing any  allotment  reapportioned  to  the  farm 
pxirsuant  to  section  344(m)(2)  of  the  Act 
which  may  be  offered  for  sale  to  the  Secretary 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed 
by  the  Secretary  from  a  farm  having  an  acre- 
age allotment  of  15  acres  or  less  established 
under  this  section.  Any  such  purchase  shall 
be  subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  regulations  of  the  Sec- 
retary: Provided,  That  the  maximum  pay- 
ment per  acre  of  allotment  shall  not  exceed 
the  smaller  of  20  cents  per  pound  of  cotton 
production  per  acre  based  on  the  farm  aver- 
age yield  for  the  three  years  preceding  tiie 
crop  year  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  or 
4^:00  per  acre.  Allotments  for  other  farms 
and  State  and  county  reserves  shall  not  be 
revised  for  the  year  for  which  the  purchase  is 
made.  The  related  Stats,  county  and  farm 
acreage  history  shall  be  retired  permanently 
and  the  allotment  and  related  history  so  pur- 
chased shall  not  be  tised  in  establishing  fu- 
ture State,  county  and  farm  allotments.    The 


farm  shall  not  be  eligible  for  a  new  farm 
allotment  for  the  next  succeeding  two  crops 
of  cotton.' " 

There  are  numeroua  ways  In  which  the 
practices  which  have  contributed  to  the 
unwarranted  and  unwanted  increase  in 
production,  could  be  handled  by  amend- 
ments to  this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman.  Per- 
haps the  most  simple  way  would  be  to  add 
a  proviso  to  this  bill  stating  that  as  long 
as  the  cotton  carryover  remains  m  ex- 
cess of  10  million  bales  in  any  marketing 
year,  there  will  be  no  reallocation  of  re- 
leased acres,  thereby  requiring  that  all 
cotton  would  be  produced  on  the  acres 
receiving  the  original  allotment. 

Another  suggestion,  and  one  for  which 
there  is  a  similar  precedent  in  the  re- 
lease and  reallocation  of  tobacco  acres, 
where  the  release  and  reallocation  is  ac- 
complished between  two  individual  grow- 
ers, and  the  reallocation  is  restricted  by 
the  production  on  the  farm  releasing  the 
acres.  Following  is  an  amendment 
which  would  carry  out,  in  effect,  though 
not  to  the  exact  degree,  the  release  and 
reallocation  within  a  county;  and  then 
from  a  specific  county  to  the  State  pool. 
This  sounds  complicated,  but  I  have  been 
assured  by  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, that  such  a  procedure  would  not  be 
difficult  to  administer. 

Proposed  New  Section  7  to  HJl.  6196 
Sk.  7.  Paragraph  (2)  of  subaecUon  (m)  of 
section  344  of  the  Agricultxiral  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  is  hereby  amended 
( 1 )  by  changing  the  period  at  the  end  of  the 
first  sentence  to  a  colon  and  adding  the  fol- 
lowing: "Prorided,  That  beginning  with  the 
1964  crop,  the  acreage  so  surrendered  shall 
be  reduced  by  the  percentage  by  which  the 
normal  yield  for  the  farm  surrendering  such 
acreage  Is  below  the  normal  yield  for  the 
county  for  the  preceding  year,  and  the  total 
amount  of  acreage  so  reapportioned  by  ths 
county  committee  or  siurendered  to  the 
State  committee  shall  not  exceed  the  svun  of 
the  siurendered  acreage  so  adjusted  and  the 
surrendered  acreage  not  required  to  be  so  ad- 
justed.": and  (2)  by  changing  the  period  at 
the  end  of  the  second  sentence  to  a  colon 
and  adding  the  following:  "Provided,  That 
beginning  with  the  1964  crop,  the  acreage  so 
surrendered  shall  be  reduced  by  the  percent- 
age by  which  the  normal  yield  for  the  pre- 
ceding year  for  the  county  surrendering  the 
acreage  is  below  the  normal  yield  for  the 
State,  computed  on  the  same  basis  as  to 
years  and  conditions  as  the  county  normal 
yield  for  the  preceding  year,  and  ths  total 
acreage  reapportioned  by  the  State  occn- 
mlttee  shall  not  exceed  the  sum  of  the  sur- 
rendered acreage  so  adjusted  and  the  sur- 
rendered acreage  not  required  to  be  so 
adjusted." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  again 
expired. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  ipoint  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  frcxn 
Georgia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLYNT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  support 
H.R.  6196  because  it  contains  a  means  of 
correcting  a  situation  involving  the  price 
of  raw  cotton  which  has  needed  correc- 
tion for  many  years. 

Notwithstanding  my  wholehearted 
support  of  H.R.  6196.  at  the  appropriate 


time  when  the  bill  Is  read  for  amend- 
ment, I  shall  seek  recognition  for  the 
purpose  of  offering  an  amendment  in  the 
nature  of  a  substitute.  The  substitute 
which  I  propose  to  offer  is  not  a  surprise 
to  the  Committee,  because  it  has  been 
discussed  among  Members  of  Congress, 
especially  among  members  of  the  respec- 
tive Committees  on  Agriculture  In  both 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  among  every 
segment  of  the  cotton  trade.  It  is  gen- 
erally referred  to  as  the  Talmadge  cotton 
bill,  and  has  been  designated  as  S.  1190. 
Today  I  have  introduced  an  identical 
bill  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
which  has  been  referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  AgricultuiT. 

The  objectives  of  each  bill  are  identi- 
cal. In  my  opinion  the  beneficial  effect 
of  each  bill  would  be  similar,  although 
I  naturally  feel  that  the  benetfis  to  be 
derived  from  the  amendment  which  I 
shall  offer  are  superior  to  the  benefits  to 
be  derived  from  HH.  6196. 

Let  me  make  It  eminently  clear  that 
I  am  in  wholehearted  support  of  the 
principles  of  either  bill.  If  my  amend- 
ment is  adopted.  I  shall,  of  course,  sup- 
port the  bill  on  final  passage.  If  my 
amendment  should  be  rejected,  I  shall 
still  support  the  bill  on  final  passage. 

The  objectives  of  the  bill  are  the  same 
and  include  the  maintenance  of  income 
of  cotton  producers,  the  protection  of 
the  welfare  of  consumers  and  those  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  cotton  tex- 
tiles, and  the  elimination  of  the  two-price 
cotton  system.  j 

The  principal  advantage  which  I  be-! 
lieve  is  inherent  in  my  amendment  Is 
that  it  would  provide  a  permanent  solu- 
tion to  the  inequities  of  the  present  two- 
price  cotton  syst^n,  would  save  approxi- 
mately $100  million  per  year,  and  would 
provide  increased  emplosrment  In  the 
textile  industry  and  undoubtedly  would 
permit  substantial  wage  increases  to 
textile  employees.  | 

The  provisions  contained  In  this 
amendment  could  provide  the  means  bsT 
which  the  United  States  can  recapttire  a 
portion  of  the  world  textile  market  which 
has  been  lost  because  of  the  vicious  two- 
price  cotton  system. 

One  major  difference  between  my 
amendment  and  HJl.  6196  Is  that  my 
amendment  would  provide  for  produc- 
tion controls  based  upon  units  of  pro- 
duction rather  than  the  archaic,  out- 
moded, and  unrealistic  system  of  pro- 
duction controls  based  upon  acreage. 

During  the  past  8  months,  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  legislation  with  hundreds  of 
people,  including  scores  of  my  colleagues. 
Almost  without  exception  every  person 
with  whom  I  have  discussed  this  legis- 
lation believes  that  the  language  con- 
tained in  the  amendment  which  I  shall 
offer  will  more  nearly  solve  the  prob- 
lems which  exist  than  would  the  lan- 
guage of  any  other  legislation  yet  pre- 
sented. Almost  without  exception,  each 
prefers  the  language  which  is  contained 
in  my  amendment. 

In  the  time  allowed  to  me,  it  will  be  my 
purpose  to  explain  the  provisions  of  this 
proposed  amendment. 

The  text  of  the  amendment  which  I 
expect  to  offer  is  to  strike  out  all  after 


the  enacting  clause  and  insert  in  lieu 
thereof  the  following: 

That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Cotton 
Domestic  Allotment  Act". 

Sec.  2.  This  Act  shall  be  applicable  to  up- 
land cotton  beginning  with  the  1964  crop 
and  the  provisions  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended,  except 
ssctlons  301(a),  373,  375,  and  the  provisions 
of  subtitle  F  of  title  tTI  thereof,  shall  not 
be  applicable  to  upland  cotton  beginning 
with  the  1964  crop. 

DOMESTIC   ALLOTMENT 

Sbc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  proclaim, 
not  later  than  December  15  of  each  calendar 
year,  a  national  domestic  allotment  for  the 
crop  of  cotton  to  be  produced  in  the  next 
calendar  year  of  a  number  of  bales  of  cot- 
ton which  Is  estimated  to  result  In  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  within  such  allotment 
equal  to  the  estimated  domestic  consiunp- 
tlon  of  cotton  for  the  marketing  year  be- 
glniUng  In  the  next  calendar  year. 

(b)  (1)  For  the  1964  and  1965  cropw  of  cot- 
ton, the  national  domestic  allotment  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  for  which  a  1963 
State  acreage  allotment  was  established  un- 
der section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended,  on  the  basis 
of  the  number  of  bales  of  cotton  determined 
for  each  State  by  converting  such  1963  State 
acreage  allotment  (including  the  State's 
share  of  the  national  reserve)  to  a  number 
of  bales  based  on  the  average  yield  per  acre 
of  cotton  for  the  State. 

(2)  For  the  1966  crop  of  cotton,  the  na- 
tional domestic  allotment  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  number  of  bales  obtained  by  divid- 
ing the  sum  of  the  following  by  three:  (1) 
the  number  of  bales  used  as  the  base  for 
apportioning  the  1964  national  domestic  al- 
lotment, adjusted  for  the  State  average  yield, 
mutlplled  by  two,  and  (11)  the  State  produc- 
tion base  for  the  1964  crop  of  cotton.  For 
purposes  of  this  section,  the  "State  produc- 
tion base"  shall  be  the  smaller  of  the  State 
domestic  allotment  for  the  crop  or  the  pro- 
duction within  such  State  domestic  allot- 
ment, adjusted  for  abnormal  conditions  ad- 
versely affecting  plantings  and  yields  of  cot- 
ton and  adjusted  for  farms  regarded  as  hav- 
ing produced  cotton.  For  purposes  of  this 
section,  "farms  regarded  as  having  produced 
cotton"  shall  be  farms  deemed  to  have  cotton 
planted  or  produced  under  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  including  subsection  (f)  of 
this  section,  and  farms  on  which  75  per  cen- 
tiim  or  more  of  the  farm  allotment  was  pro- 
duced or  regarded  as  having  been  produced 
under  any  other  provision  of  law.  Including 
subsection  (d)  (3)  and  subsection  (f )  of  this 
section,  shall  be  deemed  to  have  produced 
the  entire  farm  allotment,  and  farms  on 
which  less  than  75  per  centum  of  the  farm 
allotment  was  produced  or  regarded  as  hav- 
ing been  produced  under  any  other  provision 
of  law.  including  subsection  (f)  of  this  sec- 
tion, shall  be  deemed  to  have  produced  the 
average  of  the  farm  allotment  and  the  pro- 
duction (actual  and  regarded  as  produced) 
on  the  farm. 

(3)  For  the  1967  crop  of  cotton,  the  na- 
tional domestic  allotment  shall  be  appor- 
tioned to  the  States  on  the  basis  of  the.aver- 
age  number  of  bales  obtained  by  dividing 
the  sum  of  the  following  by  three:  (1)  the 
number  of  bales  used  at  the  base  for  appor- 
tioning the  1964  national  domestic  allotment, 
adjusted  for  the  State  average  yield,  and  (11) 
the  sum  of  the  1964  and  1965  State  produc- 
tion bases. 

(4)  For  the  1968  and  subsequent  crops  of 
cotton,  the  national  domestic  allotment  shall 
be  apportioned  to  the  States  on  the  basis  of 
the  average  of  the  State  production  bases 
for  the  three  years  immediately  preceding 
the  calendar  year  in  which  the  national  do- 
mestic allotment  Is  proclaimed. 


(c)  The  State  domestic  allotment,  less  any 
State  reserve,  shall  be  apportioned  to  coun- 
ties on  the  same  basis  as  to  years  and  condi- 
tions as  is  applicable  to  the  State  under  sub- 
section (b)  of  this  section:  Provided,  That 
the  State  committee  may  reserve  not  to  ex- 
ceed 10  i}er  centum  of  the  State  allotment 
which  shall  be  used  to  make  adjustments  in 
county  domestic  allotments  for  trends  in 
cotton  production,  for  new  farms,  to  correct 
Inequities  in  farm  allotments  and  to  pre- 
vent hardship. 

(d)(1)  For  the  1964  crop  of  cotton,  the 
county  domestic  allotment  less  any  county 
reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to  old  cotton 
farms  on  the  basis  of  the  1963  farm  acreage 
allotment  converted  into  production  of  cot- 
ton by  multiplying  such  acreage  allotment 
by  the  farm  average  yield:  Provided,  That  If 
less  than  75  per  centum  of  such  acreage  allot- 
ment was  actually  planted  (or  regarded  as 
planted  under  the  Soil  Bank  Act.  the  Great 
Plains  program,  and  the  release  and  reappor- 
tionment provisions  of  subsection  (m)  (2)  of 
section  344  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment 
Act  of  1938,  as  amended)  the  farm  produc- 
tion base  for  1963  shall  be  the  production 
based  on  the  average  of  the  1963  farm  allot- 
ment and  the  acreage  so  planted  or  regarded 
as  planted. 

(2)  For  the  1965  and  subsequent  crops  of 
cotton,  the  county  domestic  allotment  less 
any  county  reserve  shall  be  apportioned  to 
old  cotton  farms  on  the  basis  of  the  farm 
domestic  allotment  established  for  the  pre- 
ceding crop  of  cotton:  Provided,  That  if  less 
than  75  per  centvim  of  such  farm  domestic 
allotment  was  produced  or  regarded  as  pro- 
duced, the  farm  production  base  shall  be 
the  production  based  on  the  average  of  such 
farm  domestic  allotment  and  the  produc- 
tion (including  any  production  regarded  as 
produced)  of  cotton  on  the  farm. 

(3)  The  farm  production  base  shall  not  be 
adjusted  under  this  subsection  if  the  Secre- 
tary determines  that  failure  to  plant  or  pro- 
duce, as  the  case  may  be,  at  least  75  per 
centum  of  the  farm  domestic  allotment,  or 
the  farm  acreage  allotment  for  1963,  was  due 
to  conditions  beyond  the  control  of  producers 
on  the  farm.  Old  cotton  farm  means  a  farm 
on  which  cotton  has  been  produced  (or  re- 
garded as  planted  to  cotton)  or  produced 
under  any  other  provision  of  law  except  sub- 
section (f )  of  this  section  and  the  provisions 
of  subsection  (m)(2)  of  section  344  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  pursuant  to  a  farm  allotment  in 
any  one  of  the  three  years  Immediately  pre- 
ceding the  year  for  which  a  farm  allotment 
is  established. 

(e)  The  county  conunlttee  may  reserve  not 
to  exceed  15  per  centum  of  the  county  do- 
mestic allotment  which  shall  be  used  to  make 
adjustments  for  new  farms,  to  correct  in- 
equities In  farm  allotments  and  to  prevent 
hajxlshlp. 

(f)  The  farm  operator  with  the  concur- 
rence of  the  f armowner  who  Is  also  a  producer 
of  cotton  may  release  any  part  of  the  farm 
domestic  aUotment  to  the  county  committee 
for  use  in  increasing  farm  allotments  on 
other  farms  In  the  county.  The  county  com- 
mittee shall  reappcM-tion  any  such  released 
allotment  in  accordance  with  regulations 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary.  If  released  al- 
lotment is  not  reapportioned  In  the  county, 
the  county  committee  shall  transfer  such 
allotment  to  the  State  committee  for  f luther 
transfer  to  other  counties  in  the  State.  Any 
allotment  released  from  a  farm  shall  be  re- 
garded for  purposes  of  establishing  future 
State,  county,  and  farm  allotments  as  having 
been  produced  on  the  farm  and  in  the  county 
where  the  release  was  made  except  that  this 
shall  not  operate  to  make  the  farm  from 
which  the  allotment  was  released  considered 
as  having  cotton  production  during  the 
three-year  period  for  eligibility  as  an  old 
cotton  farm. 


Sxc.  4.  (a)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act,  the 
following  terms  are  defined   as  foUows: 

(1)  "United  States"  means  the  several 
States,  the  District  of  C!olumbia,  and  Puerto 
Rico. 

(2)  "State"  includes  the  District  ot  Ck>- 
lumbla  and  Puerto  Rico. 

(3)  "Secretary"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture. 

(4)  "Person"  means  an  individual,  part- 
nership, firm,  joint-stock  company,  corpora- 
tion, association,  trust,  estate,  or  any  agency 
of  a  State. 

(5)  "Bale  of  cotton"  means  a  standard 
bale  of  five  hundred  pounds  gross  weight. 

(6)  "MarkeUng  year"  means  the  period 
beginning  Augiist  1  and  ending  July  31. 

(7)  "State  average  yield",  "county  average 
yield",  and  "farm  average  yield"  shall  be  the 
average  yield  per  acre  of  cotton  for  the  State, 
county,  or  farm,  adjusted  for  abnormal 
weather  conditions  and  changes  In  farming 
practices,  during  the  three  calendar  years 
Immediately  preceding  the  year  in  which 
such  yield  is  determined. 

(8)  "Farm"  means  such  land  as  the  Sec- 
retary prescribes  by  regulation  to  be  con- 
stituted as  a  farm. 

PRICE  StJPPORT 

Sec.  5.  Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  effective 
with  the  1964  crop  of  upland  cotton  to  read 
as  follows: 

"Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  section 
101  of  this  Act: 

"(a)  Price  support  for  each  crop  of  upland 
cotton  shall  be  made  available  to  producers 
through  loans,  purchases,  or  other  operations 
at  such  level  not  less  than  50  per  centum  or 
more  than  60  per  centmn  of  the  parity  price 
therefor  as  the  Secretary  determines  appro- 
priate after  consideration  of  the  factors  spe- 
cified in  section  401(b)  of  this  Act  and  the 
price  of  cotton  in  world  markets. 

"(b)  Price  support  in  addition  to  that 
ptovlded  In  subsection  (a)  of  this  section 
shall  be  made  available  to  producers  of  each 
crop  of  upland  cotton  through  loans,  pur- 
chases, or  other  operations,  including  pay- 
ments in  cash  or  in  kind,  on  a  quantity  of 
cotton  of  such  crop  produced  on  each  farm 
equal  to  the  farm's  domestic  allotment  for 
such  crop  established  under  the  Cotton  Do- 
mestic Allotment  Act.  The  levels  of  price 
support  on  such  cotton  shall  be  determined 
by  the  Secretary  within  the  ranges  pre- 
scribed in  the  schedule  below  after  consid- 
eration of  the  factors  specified  in  section 
401(b)  of  this  Act. 

"Production  intervals 
in  terms  of  bfdes 
(standard  bales  of 
500  pounds  gross 
weight)  Level  of  support 

"15  bales  and  less Not  less  than  80  or 

more  than  90  per 
centum  of  the  par- 
ity price. 
16  to  30  bales,  Inclu-    Not  less  than  75  or 
slve  more  than  85   i>er 

centum  of  the  par- 
ity price. 

More  than  30  bales Not  less  than  70  per 

_  centum     or     more 

than  80  per 
centum  of  the  par- 
ity price. 

"If  a  portion  of  the  price  support  for  any 
upland  cotton  Is  made  available  through  pay- 
ments to  producers,  the  rate  of  payment  shall 
be  in  an  amount  per  pouixd  of  cotton  which, 
when  added  to  the  average  spot  market  price 
of  middling  one-inch  cotton  for  the  cal- 
endar week  preceding  the  date  of  the  mar- 
keting of  the  cotton  with  respect  to  which 
payment  is  made,  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary, or  the  level  of  support  (converted  to 
a  middling  one-inch  baJsis)  for  such  crop 
under  subsection  (a),  whichever  is  higher, 
will  provide  a  return  to  the  producer  equal 
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to  the  applicable  level  of  support  (converted 
to  a  middling  one-Inch  basis)  under  the 
schedule  set  out  above.  The  Secretary  shall 
provide  adequate  safegusuxls  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  tenants  and  sharecroppers.  In- 
cluding provision  for  sharing,  on  a  fair  and 
equitable  basis.  In  payments  under  this 
section." 

Ssc.  6.  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  inserting 
after  the  first  proviso  In  the  third  sentence 
thereof  the  following  proviso:  "Provided 
further.  That  beginning  August  1.  1964.  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  may  sell  up- 
land cotton  for  unrestricted  use  at  not  less 
than  105  per  centum  of  the  current  support 
price  established  under  section  103(a)  of  this 
Act  for  upland  cotton  plus  reasonable  carry- 
ing charges". 

Sec.  7.  In  order  to  maintain  and  expand 
domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  pro- 
duced m  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
dl«:rlmlnatlon  against  the  domestic  users  of 
such  cotton,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vlnlon  of  law.  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  may  prescribe.  Is  authorized 
and  directed  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
ending  July  31.  1964.  to  make  payments 
through  the  Issuance  of  pajrment-ln-klnd 
certificates  to  persons  other  than  the  pro- 
ducers of  such  cotton,  In  such  amounts  and 
subject  to  such  terms  and  conditions  as  the 
Secretary  determines  will  eliminate  Inequi- 
ties due  to  differences  In  the  cost  of  raw 
cotton  between  domestic  and  foreign  users 
of  such  cotton,  Including  such  payments  as 
may  be  necessary  to  make  raw  cotton  In  In- 
ventory available  for  consumption  at  prices 
consistent  with  the  purposes  of  this  section. 

And  to  amend  the  title  so  as  to  read*. 
"A  bill  to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  permit  cotton  producers  to 
grow  and  market  cotton  on  a  free  ei>- 
terprise  basis,  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
consumers  and  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  textile,  to  encour- 
age the  exportation  of  cotton,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentlemsm  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Broyhill]. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHUL  of  North  Carolina.  1 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota. 
Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
with  some  hesitancy  that  I  arise  to  raise 
some  objection  to  the  bill  now  before  us; 
namely,  H.R.  6196,  a  bill  to  revitalize  the 
American  cotton  industry.  My  reluc- 
tance is  generated  by  the  fact  that,  while 
I  do  not  have  any  cotton  produced  any- 
where near  my  district,  I  still  have  a 
most  sincere  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
the  cotton  producers,  much  the  same  as 
I  have  for  all  of  the  many  good  farm 
folks  throughout  the  Nation. 

Of  recent  date,  and  on  several  occa- 
sions. I  have  found  it  necessary  to  call 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress  and  the 
public  the  fact  there  has  been  a  rather 
consistent  decline  in  agi-icultural  income 
with  the  futme  predictions  indicating 
that  even  further  reductions  are  forth- 
coming in  the  most  immediate  future. 
This  is  properly  the  concern  of  Congress, 
because  in  most  instances  it  has  been 
brought  about  by   previous  actions  or 
failure  to  act  relative  to  the  many  com- 
plexities  and   problems   that   presently 
confront  American  agriculture. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  wheat  and  feed 
grain  areas  are  surely  very  keenly  aware 


of  the  extent  to  which  net  income  to 
farm  families  has  failed  to  hold  its  own 
with  the  rest  of  the  national  economy, 
and  so  has  created  individual  hardships 
as  well  as  a  very  noticeable  effect  on  the 
entire  contribution  of  agriculture  to  our 
national  well-being.  It  is  my  most  sin- 
cere desire  that  whatever  actions  may  be 
taken  by  this  Congress  may  serve  the 
best  interests  and  provide  economic  sta- 
bility for  the  many  people  throughout 
the  Nation  who  are  engaged  in  the  very 
vital  occupation  of  producing  food  and 
fiber.  Their  service  to  the  Nation  over 
the  years  has  been  such  that  they  are 
truly  worthy  of  every  consideration  that 
might  be  directed  to  their  problem. 

There  have  been  discussed  in  this  de- 
bate most  of  the  pros  and  cons  as  they 
pertain  to  the  bill  before  us.  Conse- 
quently. I  shall  confine  my  remarks  to 
two  specific  areas. 

First,  it  seems  that  this  bill  estab- 
lishes a  new  precedent  of  providing  di- 
rect subsidies  to  industry  in  an  attempt 
to  correct  a  problem  that  has  been 
created  by  a  questionable  program  in 
the  first  instance. 

Having  veiT  carefully  read  the  com- 
mittee report,  it  is  clearly  indicative  that 
the  problem  that  this  bill  proposes  to 
solve  Is  one  of  reestablishing  the  Amer- 
ican cotton  market  which  has  in  recent 
years  been  substantially  curtailed  and 
limited  by  virtue  of  imports  of  cotton 
textile  products,  together  with  the  de- 
velopment of  competitive  S3mthetic  fi- 
bers.   In  this  connection,  of  particular 
interest  on  page  5  of  the  committee  re- 
port, I  note  that  in  1962  imports  of  cotton 
textiles  have  grown  to  the   extent   of 
650,000  equivalent  bales  of  cotton,  by 
virtue   of  average  annual  increases  of 
about  100.000  bales  each  of  the  last  4 
years.    It  is  disturbing  to  note  further 
in  the  report  that  this  situation  has  been 
greatly  aggravated  by  our  own  program 
of  selling  cotton  to  foreign  textile  manu- 
facturers at  a  price  that  is  about  two- 
thirds  of  the  price  that  the  same  cotton 
is  available  to  our  own  textile  manu- 
facturers.   We  now  proix)se  to  correct 
this  inequity  by  making  cotton  available 
to  our  textile  industry  at  the  same  price 
that  we  have  for  the  past  several  years 
made  it  available  to  foreign  competitors. 
To  do  so.  in  my  judgment,  can  but  es- 
tablish three  very  vmdesirable  complica- 
tions that  will  all  adversely  affect  our 
national   economy,   and  more   particu- 
larly, American  agriculture. 

First,  it  will  substantially  increase 
Government  expenditures  estimated  by 
some  to  be  more  than  $600  million  for 
the  next  3-year  period,  further  aggravat- 
ing the  already  huge  budget  deficits  and 
national  debt. 

Secondly,  and  probably  even  more  im- 
portant, it  establishes  a  precedent  of 
providing  subsidies  to  the  processors  of 
agricultural  products.  Once  this  prac- 
tice has  been  established,  it  is  difficult 
for  me  to  even  vision  where  it  will  stop. 
For,  if  we  can  pay  this  kind  of  subsidy 
to  this  sector  of  industry,  then  it  natu- 
rally follows  that  there  is  equal  justifica- 
tion for  doing  so  to  creameries,  cheese 
factories,  slaughterhouses,  feed  stations, 
millers,  and  almost  every  existing  in- 
dustry that  is  in  the  business  of  process- 


ing agricultural  products  for  domestic 
and  foreign  markets. 

Right  at  the  present  time,  the  dairy 
and  beef,  as  well  as  many  other  proc- 
essors, have  the  very  same  identical 
problem,  in  that  they  find  themselves 
competing  with  imports  from  foreign 
countries  for  our  own  national  domestic 
market — all  accomplished  with  addi- 
tional expense  to  the  American  taxpayer 
as  well  as  consumer. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  be  of  gross  inequity 
to  me  that  we  at  this  point  should  direct 
our  attention  to  this  one  segment  of  the 
agricultural  problem  while  there  is  prev- 
alent just  as  pronounced  need  in  any 
number  of  other  areas.  There  has  been 
a  need,  and  a  demand  raised  to  this  Con- 
gress, that  something  be  done  in  the 
area  of  wheat  legislation  for  the  past 
several  months,  which  has  been  com- 
pletely ignored.  Many  of  us  have  intro- 
duced bills,  presented  statements,  as  well 
as  urged  both  the  respective  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  to  take  some  action  in  this 
field.  To  date,  these  efforts  have  been 
completely  nonproductive. 

May  I  reiterafte  at  this  point  a  state- 
ment that  I  made  to  the  Wheat  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Friday.  July  26  of  this  year: 
Statement  or  the  Honorable  Odin  Langen, 
or  Minnesota,  to  the  Wheat  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  House  Committee  on  Aciucin.- 

TUKE.    PRIOAT,    JULT    26,    1963 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, permit  me  to  express  my  personal 
gratitude  to  the  committee  for  affording  me 
the  opportunity  to  register  these  few  obser- 
vations in  behalf  of  the  wheatgrowers  in 
my  district  as  well  as  throughout  the  entire 
Nation.  I  should  surely  compliment  the 
committee  on  their  appropriate  recognition 
of  the  need  that  presently  exists  for  con- 
sideration of  the  situation  confronting  par- 
ticularly the  wheatgrowers  who  are  depend- 
ent upon  producing  wheat  for  their  major 
cash  Income. 

A  great  deal  of  controversy  has  been  gen- 
erated relative  to  the  wheat  production  and 
surplus  problems  since  the  recent  wheat 
referendum.  As  one  who  has  lived  In  and 
represents  one  of  the  major  wheat-produc- 
ing areas,  quite  obviously  It  Is  of  prime  con- 
cern to  me,  as  well  as  the  major  portion  of 
my  constituency,  whether  they  are  farmers 
or  local  merchants.  I  have  noted  many 
recent  statements  referred  to  In  the  various 
media  of  the  press  which  would  Indicate 
that  wheat  farmers  had  a  choice  In  the  ref- 
erendum, and  by  virtue  of  their  decision 
should  not  now  be  given  any  further  con- 
sideration. This.  In  my  Judgment,  Is  a  sub- 
stantial miscalculation  and  Improper  inter- 
pretation of  the  opinion  that  was  registered 
by  wheat  farmers  in  the  referendum. 

In  order  that  we  might  better  understand 
the  attitude  and  thinking  of  wheat  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation,  I  think  It  Is  Impera- 
tive that  we  look  back  very  briefly  to  the 
experience  of  wheat  referendums  during  nil 
of  the  time  that  they  have  been  in  existence. 
Most  significant  is  the  fact  that  farmers  have 
previously  been  called  upon  at  least  10  times 
to  register  their  choice  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  wanted  wheat  marketing  quotas  as  com- 
pared to  an  allotment  acreage  program  with- 
out quotas,  much  the  same  as  was  literally 
approved  by  turning  down  the  certificate 
plan. 

The  results  of  this  experience.  In  which 
they  consistently  voted  to  accept  marketing 
quotas,  can  only  emphasize  that  farmers 
have  actually  turned  down  the  program 
that  is  now  slated  to  exist  In  1964  every  time 
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previous  to  this  yearTs  referendum.  At  the 
same  time  they  have  approved  programs 
similar  to  the  one  that  la  In  existence  for 
1963. 

Their  reasons  for  voting  as  they  did  this 
year,  I  am  sure,  are  well  rounded,  in  that 
first,  they  have  registered  their  objection  to 
a  further  reduction  In  Income,  both  gross 
and  net,  when  compared  to  the  programs  In 
existence  this  year,  and  for  the  past  several 
years.  Secondly,  they  have  registered  their 
disapproval  of  a  program  which  offered  addi- 
tional complexities  In  application  to  Individ- 
ual farms,  as  well  as  the  added  compliance 
and  participation  restrictions.  The  substi- 
tution of  the  wheat  certificate  plan  for  the 
marketing  quota  plan  left  for  the  wheat 
farmer  a  most  unfortunate  choice.  In  that  he 
was  forced  to  make  a  selection  between  a 
program  he  previously  has  turned  down  on 
so  many  occasions,  and  a  new  program  which. 
In  his  Judgment,  did  not  even  offer  com- 
parable compliance  or  income  possibUltles 
with  the  program  now  in  existence.  It  would 
be  well  to  note  that  many  of  them  had  felt 
for  quite  some  time  that  this  existing  pro- 
gram was  Inadequate. 

Surely,  this  has  left  the  Congress  with  the 
full  responsibility  of  further  coasiderlng  this 
very  unique  as  well  as  distressing  position  in 
which  the  farmer  now  finds  himself.  For  It 
was  by  action  of  the  Congress,  with  the  full 
knowledge  that  the  program  that  now  will  be 
applicable  In  1964  had  been  turned  down  In 
each  of  the  previous  referendums,  that  the 
farmer  was  provided  only  with  the  selection 
of  a  program  that  was  less  lucrative  to  him, 
whether  considered  on  the  basis  of  Income 
or  farm  operation  potential. 

In  view  of  the  further  knowledge  that  the 
present  agricultural  parity  Income  Is  at  the 
lowest  level  since  1939,  It  Is  no  surprise  to 
anyone  that  the  farmer  may  have  rebelled  at 
an  even  further  reduction  In  his  Income, 
with  added  Crovernment  restrictions.  These 
concerns  have  been  cooveyed  to  my  office  by 
a  great  number  of  farmers  and  businessmen. 

It  Is  further  discouraging  to  the  farmer  to 
note  that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  Is 
now  using  every  means  at  Its  disposal  In 
attempting  to  secure  compliance  with  the 
allotment  program  for  1964.  Recent  an- 
nouncements from  the  Department  Indicate 
that  the  individual  farmer  will  suffer  reduc- 
tion In  his  history  credit  if  he  overplants  his 
allotment  for  1964.  All  of  these  have  the 
tendency  to  place  the  wheat  farmer  In  much 
the  same  position  he  was  in  when  marketing 
quotas  were  In  effect.  In  that  his  allotment 
win  be  reduced  by  10  percent,  the  only  ex- 
ception being  that  he  does  not  have  the  price 
protection  that  was  offered  under  marketing 
quotas.  This  is  surely  a  very  gross  Injustice 
and  a  very  serious  income  threat,  and  carries 
much  of  the  same  dictatorial  tactics  that 
were  so  in  evidence  during  the  recent  wheat 
referendum.  This  and  other  suggested  ac- 
tions amount  to  literally  forcing  compliance 
with  a  program  that  Is  supposed  to  be 
voluntary. 

It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  many  of  us 
have  suggested  legislation  that  we  feel  Is 
worthy  of  every  consideration  by  the  com- 
mittee during  this  year's  session,  In  order 
that  It  might  be  made  applicable  to  the  1964 
crop  year.  The  provisions  of  my  bill,  H.R. 
6558,  have  already  been  well  outlined  to  the 
committee  by  my  colleagues  and  members 
of  the  committee  who  have  authored  slmllsir 
legislation.  In  general.  It  provides  for  Im- 
proved Income  possibilities  on  a  voluntary 
basis,  somewhat  similar  to  and  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  voluntary  feed  grains  program 
that  has  found  both  respect  and  acceptance 
throughout  agricultural  circles.  The  ex- 
perience with  the  voluntary  program  In  the 
feed  grains  area  has  been  praised  by  many 
farm  people  as  well  as  the  Department  of 
Agrlcvilture.  The  Incorporation  of  wheat 
Into  this  program  offers  possibilities  that  I 
have  long  advocated,  (or  I  am  sure  It  would 


serve  to  simplify  compliance  and  offer  a  more 
acceptable  production  reduction  program. 
Such  action  obviously  Is  necessary,  when  we 
look  at  the  large  volume  of  surpluses  and 
the  amount  of  Government  expenditures  re- 
quired to  service  and  administer  all  of  the 
various  aspects  of  these  programs  designed 
to  Improve  the  agricultural  economy. 

The  bin  provides  for  the  very  minimum  of 
Income  potential,  and  the  committee  would 
do  well  to  give  consideration  to  amendments 
that  would  provide  even  further  Income  se- 
curity. In  view  of  the  continuing  rise  of 
operating  expenses  that  confronts  every  farm 
operation,  regardless  of  Its  nature. 

There  Is  one  section  of  my  bill  which  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  particular  attention 
of  the  committee.  It  Is  section  207,  which 
amends  section  22(a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1933  as  reenacted  by  the 
Marketing  Agreement  Act  of  1937,  and  merely 
provides  that  the  President  shall  cause  an 
Investigation  to  be  made  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission In  order  to  determine  the  extent  to 
which  Imports  may  be  significant  to  the 
price  and  the  market  of  any  agricviltural 
commodity  that  has  been  determined  to  be 
In  surplus  by  the  Secretary.  Much  has  been 
said,  and  many  statistics  have  been  compiled 
relative  to  the  extent  to  which  our  surpluses 
have  been  aggravated  and  prices  and  Gov- 
ernment restrictions  adverse  to  farmers  have 
been  exi}erienced.  In  many  Instances,  these 
circumstances  came  about  through  no  fault 
of  the  American  farmer,  but  rather  because 
of  Increased  Imports. 

These  statistics  have  been  set  forth  in  the 
Congressional  Record  on  many  occasions. 
May  I  refer  the  committee  to  a  statement  I 
made  on  February  27  of  this  year,  to  be  found 
on  page  3060  of  the  Record,  as  well  as  the 
statement  by  Mr.  Bkrbt  of  South  Dakota, 
found  on  page  7130  of  the  Record  for 
April  26,  and  a  statement  by  Senator  Carl- 
son, found  In  the  Congressional  Record  of 
May  2,  this  year,  on  page  7599. 

We  have  particularly  noted  the  significance 
of  imports  In  oats,  rye,  barley,  beef,  lamb, 
dairy  products  and  others  over  the  past  sev- 
eral years.  Of  more  recent  date,  Imports  of 
cream  have  very  seriously  affected  the  en- 
tire dairy  products  market.  In  all  of  these 
Instances,  not  only  have  farm  prices  been 
depressed,  but  the  expense  of  Government 
programs  has  grown  to  tremendous  propor- 
tions, and  unfortunately  the  farmer  has  been 
unjustly  blamed  for  the  resulting  problems. 

In  order  that  any  type  of  agricultural  con- 
trol program  might  be  effective,  whereby  we 
attempt  to  control  either  production  or  the 
price.  It  seems  essential  to  me  that  we  must 
then  also  give  due  consideration  to  the  effect 
that  such  a  program  might  have  In  encourag- 
ing or  promoting  Imports  and  thereby  losing 
markets  already  available  to  farm  producers. 

Section  22  of  the  Agricultural  Act,  I  am 
sure,  was  designed  to  deal  directly  with  this 
problem.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  It  has  not 
been  used  to  the  extent  that  It  should  have 
been,  nor  has  It  been  made  applicable  to  all 
areas  of  surplus  commodities.  I  hope  the 
committee  may  give  both  due  and  favorable 
consideration  to  this  particular  section. 

This  statement  would  be  far  too  exten- 
sive and  long  if  I  were  to  attempt  to  bring 
to  the  committee  the  many  different  facets 
that  relate  to  the  legislation  now  being  con- 
sidered. I  know,  however,  that  memt>ers  of 
the  subcommittee,  by  virtue  of  the  many 
hours  that  they  have  spent  in  study  and  de- 
liberation on  the  problem,  are  well  aware  of 
the  complexities  and  significance  of  providing 
adequate  income  and  production  opportuni- 
ties to  wheat  farmers.  In  view  of  these  many 
known  facts,  to  which  I  have  referred  only 
brlefiy.  It  Is  my  hope  that  the  committee  may 
see  fit  to  recommend  favorable  consideration 
for  the  voluntary  feed  grain  and  wheat  pro- 
gram outlined  in  the  many  similar  bills  that 
have  been  Introduced  on  the  subject.  To  do 
so  would  not  only  fulfill  "the  responsibility 


of  Congress,  but,  I  am  sure,  would  also  find 
approval  among  farm,  business,  and  Govern- 
ment circles  throughout  the  enUre  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  view  of  the  existing 
wheat  situation  to  which  I  have  just  re- 
ferred, with  additional  problems  in  the 
dairy,  beef,  chicken,  turkey,  and  other 
agricultural  areas  that  have  comparable 
problems  and  contribute  even  more  to 
the  present  decline  in  agricultural  in- 
come, it  seems  that  little  benefit  can  re- 
sult from  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion at  this  point.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
this  bill  would  not  contribute  ansrthing 
to  the  facts  that  farm  ineome  is  now  at 
its  lowest  parity  level  since  1939,  farm 
mortgages  are  constantly  rising — $2V2 
billion  in  less  than  3  years — and  net  in- 
come is  below  that  of  1960.  This  bill  will 
not  improve  any  one  of  those  very  alarm- 
ing facts.  It  will  only  add  to  Govern- 
ment expenditures. 

About  the  only  good  thing  that  can 
be  said  for  this  legislation  is  that  it 
does  pK)int  out  the  extent  to  which  Amer- 
ican agriculture  in  general  has  been 
seriously  hurt  by  improper  import- ex- 
port F>olicies.  I  had  the  occasion  and 
foimd  it  necessary  to  point  this  out  to  the 
U.S.  Tariff  Commission  just  yesterday, 
suggesting  that  it  is  time  that  we  began 
registering  the  same  concern  for  Ameri- 
can agriculture  that  is  being  provided 
for  foreign  agriculture  throughout  the 
world.  We  have  demanded  that  our 
producers  reduce  their  production,  sub- 
ject themselves  to  restrictions  and  be 
confined  to  reduced  incomes  long  enough, 
in  order  that  We  might  be  able  to  ac- 
commodate the  imports  of  competitive 
products. 

For  these  reasons,  and  many  more 
previously  brought  out  in  debate  and  in 
the  committee  report,  this  House  would 
do  well  to  turn  down  this  legislation  to- 
day, thereby  providing  the  opportimity 
of  directing  our  attention  to  the  need  for 
action  by  the  Congress  on  the  overall 
farm  income  and  surplus  situation. 
Farm  families  throughout  the  Nation,  I 
am  sure,  would  herald  such  action. 

Mr.  BROYHUJj  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  HJl. 
6196  with  the  Mclntire  £unendment 
which  has  been  accepted  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture.  I  also  want  to 
congratulate  the  committee,  its  chair- 
man, and  all  of  its  members  for  the  long 
and  patient  work  they  have  done  in  de- 
veloping this  bill.  All  year,  a  reasonable 
solution  to  the  problem  of  two-price  cot- 
ton has  been  sought.  There  have  been 
many  roadblocks.  For  the  most  part, 
they  have  been  overcome.  Certainly,  the 
legislation  is  not  a  perfect  solution,  yet 
if  we  balance  all  the  factors,  it  is  a  sincere 
attempt  to  meet  the  problem.  The  pas- 
sage of  this  bill  is  urgently  required  if  we 
are  to  restore  some  semblance  of  fair  eco- 
nomic opportunity  in  the  cotton  industry. 

But  we  are  making  a  serious  mistake  if 
we  assume  that  this  legislation  is  for  the 
sole  benefit  of  the  cotton  textile  indus- 
try or  that  its  benefits  are  restricted  to 
only  one  or  two  regions  of  the  country. 
This  is  not  true.  We  are  blinding  our- 
selves to  the  important  national  con- 
sequences. 

The  textile  industry,  the  textile  worker, 
the  cotton  farmer  are  all  being  damaged 
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by  the  present  problem.  All  told,  this 
represents  a  major  multibillion-dollar 
economic  complex  that  contributes  im- 
portantly to  the  Nation's  productivity.  It 
is  in  serious  trouble  and  if  it  continues, 
the  shock  waves  will  be  felt  In  many  ways 
from  one  end  of  the  country  to  the  other. 
The  problem  is  very  simple.  Con- 
flicting Federal  policies  are  pulling  the 
noose  tighter  and  tighter.  Cotton  price 
supports  are  eliminating  American  cot- 
ton from  the  world  market.  Develop- 
ment of  foreign  cotton  acreage  is  en- 
couraged as  our  cotton  prices  itself  out 
of  the  market.  To  hold  on  to  at  least 
some  of  our  markets,  we  have  permitted 
foreign  textile  manufacturers  to  buy 
cotton  here  at  the  world  price.  The 
results  are  obvious  enough.  Cotton  can 
be  bought  here  at  the  world  price, 
shipped  to  textile  plants  abroad  and 
manufactured  into  cloth  at  a  great  price 
advantage.  Textiles  can  then  be  re- 
turned to  the  United  States  to  undersell 
the  products  of  our  own  textile  plants. 
In  other  words,  American  firms  must  pay 
one-third  more  for  the  same  American 
cotton. 

We  are  familiar  with  import  competi- 
tion. It  has  damaged  many  industries. 
But  never  before  has  it  been  encouraged 
and  financed  by  the  U.S.  Government. 
TTiat  is  what  makes  this  problem  unique. 
The  Inequities  have  been  manufactured 
in  Washington. 

Piiring  the  last  2  years,  cotton  ex- 
ports have  dropped  from  6.6  million 
bales  to  3.3  million  bales.  However,  im- 
ports of  cotton  in  the  form  of  textiles 
are  up  from  414.000  bales  to  645,000 
bales  and  for  the  first  7  months  of  1963, 
imports  are  runnmg  at  an  annual  rate 
of  693.000. 

Since  the  1930s,  the  U.S.  Government 
has  maintained  rigid  Import  quotes  on 
raw  cotton  which  prevents  American 
textile  manufacturers  from  buying  cot- 
ton produced  abroad.  As  a  result. 
American  mills  must  pay  the  supported 
price  level. 

The  vast  growth  of  imports  has  seri- 
ously Increased  unemplojmient  problems. 
The  textile  workers  union  reports  that 
in  the  last  5  years.  45  U.S.  cotton  mills 
have  closed  their  doors  and  30.000  jobs 
have  been  liquidated.  More  jobs,  per- 
haps many  thousands  of  them,  depend 
upon  what  we  do  here  today. 

We  are  faced  with  a  grossly  unfair 
situation  where  Government  policies  are 
making  a  calculated  sacrifice  of  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry.  This  is  being  done 
ostensibly  to  assist  the  American  cotton 
farmers,  but  it  is  self-defeating. 

There  is  a  remarkably  high  and  positive 
correlation  between  the  price  of  raw  cot- 
ton and  the  wholesale  price  of  imflnished 
cotton  cloth.  This  relationship  can  be 
demonstrated  historically  through  vary- 
ing economic  conditions,  the  two  wars, 
and  the  two  postwar  periods.  It  Is  Jxist 
as  true  today  that  the  price  of  cotton  Is 
directly  related  to  the  price  of  processed 
cotton  cloth. 

Raw  cotton  has  little  or  no  value  until 
It  Is  spun  into  yam  and  woven  Into  sal- 
able commodities.  If  cotton  prices  itself 
out  of  the  market,  no  farmer  can  be 
blind  to  the  consequences.  Neither  can 
the  Federal  Government  be  blind  to  the 


vast  economic  troubles  It  Is  bringing 
upon  itself.  That  is  the  reason  this  leg- 
islation is  before  us  today. 

This  bill  with  the  pending  Mclntire 
amendment  offers  the  prospect  of  a  solu- 
tion to  the  two-piece  cotton  problem. 
For  months,  alternatives  have  been  stud- 
ied. The  competing  interests  of  all 
groups.  Including  those  of  the  American 
consumer,  have  been  explored.  Certainly. 
I  agree  that  this  bill  represents  the  most 
reasoned  and  well-balanced  approach. 
It  seeks  to  restore  the  element  of  com- 
petition that  is  essential  in  the  entire 
cotton  industry  if  its  problems  are  to  be 
solved.  And.  frankly,  it  represents  the 
first  clear  and  definite  effort  to  untangle 
some  of  the  smothering  Government  con- 
trols that  now  beset  this  industry  and  the 
agriculture  economy  which  supplies  Its 
raw  materials.  It  is  a  temporary  pro- 
gram of  3  yeais'  duration  that  be- 
gins to  phase  out  the  costly  ani  contra- 
dictory situation  that  exists  today. 

Broadly,  the  legislation  would  accom- 
plish three  purposes.  First,  it  would 
permit  domestic  textile  producers  to  buy 
raw  cotton  at  the  same  price  it  is  sold  to 
foreign  competitors.  Secondly,  it  would 
establish  a  research  program  to  develop 
means  for  reducing  the  cost  of  cotton 
production.  Thirdly,  when  the  amend- 
ment is  accepted.  It  would  assure  the 
orderly  reduction  of  price  support  pay- 
ments over  3  years  to  assure  a  stronger 
competitive  position  for  American  cotton 
in  the  world.  The  bill  also  provides  that 
as  production  costs  are  lowered,  price 
supports  will  drop. 

Actually,  this  bill  is  certainly  not  the 
windfall  to  cotton  mills  that  those  op- 
posed to  It  have  alleged.  It  Is  rather  a 
comprehensive  effort  to  remove  the 
fantastically  costly  and  confusing  hand 
of  government  from  the  cotton  market. 
This  web  has  taken  30  years  to  spin.  We 
must  clear  it  away  carefully  if  we  wish 
to  avoid  economic  chaos. 

If  we  do  nothing— if  we  leave  things  as 
they  are  today,  the  consequences  will  be 
far  greater  than  the  additional  costs  of 
this  bill.  We  will  assure  that  the  cotton 
textile  Industry  In  this  country  remains 
stranded  In  an  impossible  competitive 
situation  Imposed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. The  dislocation  that  will 
result — the  cost  of  unemployment,  bank- 
ruptcies, and  chaos  in  the  marketplace — 
is  impossible  to  calculate.  The  textile  In- 
dustry In  this  country  will  turn  to 
synthetic  fibers.  Those  mills  which  can 
obtain  synthetics  and  which  have  the 
capital  to  convert  will  survive.  The 
others  will  die.    It  Is  as  simple  as  that. 

The  cotton  farmer  will  find  himself 
with  a  crop  that  is  Increasingly  hard  to 
sell  and  Government  warehouses  will 
bulge  with  the  costly  surpluses.  Two 
years  ago  cotton  stocks  owned  by  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  stood  at 
1.5  million  bales.  As  of  August  1.  1963, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture's  cotton 
holdings  soared  to  8.2  million  bales.  By 
August  1964.  the  figure  will  reach  10  mil- 
lion bales.  The  Government  investment 
of  $1.3  billion  will  grow  to  $1.6  billion 
with  $75  million  each  year  for  caiTying 
charges  alone.  The  trend  is  ominous  and 
shocking. 

Export  subsidies  will  contflkue  and  so 
will  the  Increasing  Import  c«petltion. 


To  do  nothing — to  allow  this  prob- 
lem to  fester — Is  dangerous  and.  I  be- 
lieve, for  any  reasonable  Member  of  this 
House,  unacceptable.  There  are  those 
here  who  seem  to  believe  that  because 
cotton  Is  not  grown  or  spun  In  their  area, 
this  bill  is  of  little  importance.  But  let 
me  say  this:  the  land  in  the  Cotton  Belt 
contains  some  of  the  Nation's  most  pro- 
ductive soil.  It  can  produce  grains  in 
abundance  to  support  large-scale  meat- 
and-dairy  production.  This  phase  of 
American  agriculture  has  its  troubles, 
too.  If  the  cotton  farmer  turns  from 
his  traditional  crop  to  other  pursuits,  we 
will  find  ourselves  locked  In  another  di- 
lemma which  can  be.  at  least  in  part, 
traced  directly  to  the  shortsightedness 
of  Inaction  on  the  two-price  cotton  prob- 
lem. 

If  this  bill  Is  passed  with  the  Mcln- 
tire amendment.  I  believe  we  will  be 
turning  down  a  new  and  promising  road 
to  save  a  major  American  industry  from 
Government-sponsored  destruction.  Its 
purp>oses  are  to  assure  markets  at  home 
and  abroad  for  American  cotton  as  we 
restore  its  ability  to  compete  not  only 
with  foreign-produced  cotton  but  with 
new  synthetic  fibers  as  well. 

I  urge  the  passage  of  this  legislation  as 
a  reasonable  alternative  to  the  present 
Federal  program. 

However  well  meaning  the  opposition 
to  this  bill  has  been,  no  one  can  ques- 
tion the  seriousness  of  the  problem.    Let 
us  recognize  that  the  Goverrunent  has 
created  these  problems  and  that  regard- 
less of  Individual  differences  In  the  de- 
tails of  the  legislation,  we  must  move 
positively   to  correct   the   situation.     I 
strongly  urge  passage  of  this  legislation. 
Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
that  the  Committee  do  now  rise. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  restuned  the  chair. 
Mr.  Rodney.  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  increased 
consiunption  of  cotton,  to  maintain  the 
income  of  cotton  pi-oducers,  to  provide  a 
special   research   program   designed    to 
lower  costs  of  production,  and  for  oth- 
er purposes,  had  come  to  no  resolution 
thereon. 

THE  SPIRIT  OP  PRESIDENT  JOHN- 
SON'S INSPIRING  ADDRESS  TO 
THE  CONGRESS 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include  a 
newspaper  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  spirit 
of  President  Johnson's  inspiring  address 
to  the  Congress  last  week  can  be  seen 
in  the  following  editorial  of  November 
29  of  the  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch.  A  call 
for  national  unity  and  a  pledge  to  action 
were  the  keynotes  of  this  moving  speech 
which  eloquently  expressed  the  feelings 
of  the  American  people  over  the  tragic 
death  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 
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It  Is  a  fitting  tribute  to  have  a  leader 
such  as  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  ready 
to  accept  the  challenges  of  the  times  with 
a  full  realization  of  the  aspirations  of 
President  Kennedy.  However,  President 
Johnson  caxuiot  do  It  alone.  He  needs 
the  help  of  the  Congress  which  must  be 
willing  to  accept  his  call  for  action. 
A  New   President's   Strong   Hand 

In  a  week  of  deeply  moving  events,  the 
new  President's  address  to  Congress  was  an 
Inspiring  and  strikingly  Impressive  occasion. 

Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  stood  before  the 
Nation  as  a  man  of  strong  character,  warm 
humility,  and  high  professional  competence. 
In  less  than  half  an  hour  he  won  the  confi- 
dence of  Congress  and  of  the  country.  His 
eloquent  words,  and  the  profound  sincerity 
that  Illumined  them,  made  one  feel,  with  a 
rush  of  gratitude,  that  once  again  the  United 
States  had  emerged  from  crisis  with  a  lead- 
ership worthy  of  Its  tradition. 

Not  only  the  President's  appeal  for  unity 
and  dedication,  but  the  congressional  re- 
sponse, gave  cause  for  hope  that  legislative 
and  executive  arms  alike  will  Indeed  reflect 
the  national  resolution  to  erect  a  memorial 
to  John  F.  Kennedy  In  the  form  of  a  cleansed 
national  spirit. 

There  was  no  mistaking  the  meaning  of 
the  ovation  that  greeted  the  President's  call 
for  "an  end  to  the  teaching  and  preaching  of 
hate  and  evil  and  violence."  Even  more  re- 
markable was  the  prolonged  applause  that 
followed  bis  appeal  for  prompt  passage  of 
the  clvU  rights  bill. 

Nobody  can  rightly  expect,  or  wish,  that 
President  Johnson  should  make  his  admin- 
istration a  pale  copy  of  bis  predecessor's.  He 
must  stamp  his  own  character  upon  the 
course  of  policy,  draw  upon  his  own  sources 
of  judgment  and  counsel,  decide  for  himself 
what  order  of  priorities  and  emphasis  to  put 
upon  the  several  goals  he  chooses  for  his  ad- 
ministration. -  When  he  promised  continuity 
with  the  Kennedy  administration,  he  was  not 
promising  Identity. 

But  It  was  heartening  that  the  broad  prin- 
ciples for  which  he  asked  continuity  in- 
cluded every  essential  aspiration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  Action  on  civil  rights,  action 
on  tax  reduction,  the  exploration  of  space, 
the  fundamental  strengthening  of  our  edu- 
cational system,  an  economy  of  full  employ- 
ment, the  fight  against  poverty  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  powerful  leadership  of  the 
free  world,  an  unflagging  search  for  peace — 
these  are  the  goals  that  deserve  continuity, 
because  they  are  the  urgent  tasks  of  a  for- 
ward-moving society.  President  Johnson 
pledged  himself  to  them,  and  no  one  could 
doubt  that  he  meant  it. 

He  also  meant  it,  we  are  sure,  when  he  em- 
phasized the  obligation  to  match  national 
strength  with  national  restraint.  The  ex- 
traordinary gathering  of  foreign  heads  of 
state  and  political  leaders  at  President  Ken- 
nedy's funeral  has  just  given  us  a  sobering  re- 
minder of  the  enormous  power  this  Nation 
wields  In  the  world.  Mr.  Johnson  gives  evi- 
dence of  grasping  the  fact  that  our  power  Is 
not  so  much  a  cause  for  shallow  elation  as  for 
the  most  solemn  determination  to  use  it  with 
wisdom  and  Justice.  It  Is  gratifying  that  one 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  send  messages  to 
Premier  Khrushchev  offering  honorable 
friendship  and  continued  negotiation  to  re- 
duce tensions:  and  he  reinforced  that  posi- 
tion In  his  address  to  Congress. 

Nothing  In  his  address,  however,  surpassed 
in  Impresslveness  his  appeal  for  congressional 
action  on  the  civil  rights  bill,  the  tax  bill, 
the  education  bills,  foreign  aid,  and  the  long 
postponed  appropriation  measures.  Until 
he  spoke,  the  Idea  had  been  gaining  ground 
that  Congress  might  well  go  home  now,  leav- 
ing Its  work  unfinished,  under  the  guise  of 
helping  President  Johnson  settle  Into  the  or- 
ganization of  his  administration.  The 
President  wants  help,  true  enough,  but  he 


wants  it  in  the  form  of  legislation,  not 
abdication. 

The  shock  and  the  strain  of  the  past  week 
might  well  have  justified  the  President  In 
postponing  the  start  of  his  struggle  for  a  few 
weeks,  and  so  It  is  heartening  that  he  chose 
Instead  to  fling  his  full  and  very  considerable 
talents  at  once  into  the  battle  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  waging  when  he  fell. 

Now  the  Nations  attention  falls  on  Con- 
gress. How  will  Congress  respond,  when  the 
tears  and  emotions  of  recent  days  are  past, 
when  the  Impact  of  tragedy  has  been  dulled, 
when  workaday  habits  supplant  the  elevation 
of  spirit?  Win  It  go  back  to  business  as 
usual — the  business  of  obstruction,  filibxister 
and  delay?  Or  will  Senate  and  House  to- 
gether rise  to  the  challenge  which  President 
Johnson  posed,  and  which  we  are  confident 
the  Nation  endorses? 


THE  ACQinsmON  OF  LETHAL 
WEAPONS 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
sassin's bullet  that  struck  down  our  be- 
loved President  and  seriously  wounded 
Governor  Connally  has  at  long  last  made 
our  people  aware  of  how  easy  it  is  for 
a  fanatic,  a  psychopath  or  an  anarchist 
to  obtain  a  letiial  weapon.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Ways  and  Means  Committee 
and  long  interested  in  law  enforcement 
I  have  been  concerned  about  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  uphold  the 
hands  of  our  States  and  localities  In  their 
efforts  to  deal  with  the  indiscriminate 
sale  and  distribution  of  firearms.  Even 
worse  our  unwillingness  to  act  has  al- 
most completely  thwarted  and  frustrated 
local  law  and  ordinances  designed  to 
Identify  and  reassure  those  responsible 
citizens  who  of  right  are  entitled  to  pos- 
sess a  gun. 

We  have  been  slow  to  come  to  grips 
with  the  existing  laxity  In  the  Federal 
statutes,  not  because  Congress  is  uncon- 
cerned over  the  growing  number  of  bank 
robberies,  murders,  suicides  and  acciden- 
tal killings  that  are  due  to  the  easy  way 
a  gim  can  be  obtained  or  because  the 
vast  majority  of  the  public  are  not  in 
favor  of  some  measure  of  control  over 
firearms  but  rather,  I  think,  because  we 
have  not  had  an  effective,  soundly  con- 
ceived and  carefully  drafted  proposal  to 
consider. 

To  remedy  this  situation  I  am  Intro- 
ducing today  an  amendment  to  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  which  I  request  be 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  and  scheduled  for  hearings  be- 
fore we  adjourn. 

My  bill  has  the  following  important 
provisions : 

First.  It  would  prohibit  the  shipment 
In  interstate  commerce  of  revolvers, 
rifies,  and  certain  other  lethal  weaixjns 
except  to  responsible  dealers  licensed  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  complying 
with  State  and  local  laws  with  respect 
to  such  sales. 

Second.  It  would  make  Illegal  the  sale 
by  mall  order  of  such  rifies  as  was  used 
to  assassinate  President  Kennedy. 


Third.  It  would  strengthen  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  by  driving  out  of  busi- 
ness the  fly-by-night  dealer  who  takes 
out  a  Federal  license  only  to  lend  a 
measure  of  legitimacy  to  his  guilty  deal- 
ings with  persons  who  should  not  be 
trusted  with  firearms.  At  present  vir- 
tually any  person  can  obtain  a  Federal 
license  to  transport  and  receive  firearms 
as  a  dealer,  and  it  will  cost  him  only 
$1.  The  Treasury  Department  Issues  a 
dealer's  license  to  almost  anyone  who 
applies,  and  although  the  Treasury  Is 
not  authorized  to  issue  such  licenses  to 
ex-convicts  or  fugitives  from  justice, 
there  are  so  many  applicants  that  it 
Is  not  practicable  to  check  up  on  the 
truthfulness  of  statements  made  in  most 
applications  for  licenses. 

Fourth.  It  would  enable  the  States  to 
deal  more  effectively  with  the  problem  of 
regulating  the  sale  of  firearms.  As  it  is. 
State  laws  are  frustrated  by  the  failure 
of  the  Federal  Grovernment  to  control  in- 
terstate shipments  or  sale  of  firearms. 

In  the  United  States  some  21  States  re- 
quire a  license  to  sell  guns  at  retail  and 
a  number  of  States  including  Missouri 
require  a  purchaser  to  obtain  a  permit  to 
purchase  firearms.  But  these  laws  are 
all  but  meaningless  so  far  as  protecting 
the  public  from  the  purchaser  and  the 
dealer  who  wish  to  evade  local  laws  by 
mail-order  shipments. 

The  bill's  method  of  backing  up  State 
laws  is  similar  to  the  Federal  controls 
over  the  sale  of  alcoholic  beverages,  cer- 
tain dangerous  drugs  or  adulterated 
foods  or  types  of  goods  that  may  be 
manufactured,  sold,  or  labeled  contrary 
to  State  laws.  A  resident  of  Missouri 
cannot  buy  alcoholic  beverages  outside 
the  State  and  have  them  shipped  in  with- 
out complying  with  State  laws  and  pay- 
ing State  taxes.  Why  should  handguns 
and  other  types  of  firearms,  potentially 
the  most  dangerous  of  all  manufactured 
products,  be  able  to  cross  State  lines  with 
what  now  amounts  to  absolute  Immunity? 

Fifth.  It  would  require  dealers  in  fire- 
arms to  keep  Eiccurate  records  of  fire- 
arms sales  and  make  it  possible  for  State 
and  local  law  enforcement  agencies  to 
obtain  such  information  without  dlflB- 
culty. 

My  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  does  not 
contain  any  provisions  that  any  law- 
abiding  citizen  would  consider  onerous: 

First.  A  citizen  could  still  purchase  a 
firearm  or  carry  one  provided  he  com- 
piles with  State  and  local  regualtions. 

Second.  It  woiild  be  unnecessary  to 
register  a  firearm  unless  such  registra- 
tion Is  required  by  State  or  local  law. 

Third.  It  would  not  handicap  in  any 
way  the  legitimate  collector  of  antique 
giins  and  curios. 

Fourth.  It  does  not  attempt  to  cir- 
cumscribe the  constitutional  provision 
granting  the  right  to  keep  or  bear  arms. 

The  memory  of  our  beloved  and  mar- 
tyred President  should  spur  us  into  tak- 
ing these  belated  and  halting  steps  to 
stop  the  Indiscriminate  sale  of  lethal 
weapons  to  fanatics,  subversives,  and  the 
demented.  The  dimensions  of  the  prob- 
lem can  be  seen  in  the  widespread  fire- 
arms advertising  in  comic  books,  gun 
magazines,  and  mall-order  houses  of  all 
types. 
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As  others  have  frequently  pointed  out 
the  unrestricted  circulation  of  firearms 
that  presently  prevails  in  this  country  Is 
a  threat  and  a  growing  threat  to  the 
safety  of  every  citizen,  business,  and  pub- 
lic official.  America  is  the  only  civilized 
country  in  the  world  that  still  permits 
the  unrestricted  and  unsupervised  sale  of 
firearms. 

This  measxire  contains  proposals  that 
the  overwhelming  majority  of  police 
chiefs  and  law  enforcement  officials  have 
long  advocated.  It  is  a  step  that  must  be 
taken  to  put  our  house  in  order.  Until 
the  Congress  acts,  the  States  and  local 
communities  who  feel  the  need  to  control 
firearms  are  helpless  in  controlling  the 
infliix  of  weapons  from  other  States  or 
even  from  other  countries.  At  bottom 
the  reason  no  action  has  been  taken  on 
the  national  level  to  stay  the  assassin's 
bullet  is  because  of  the  unreasoning  and 
iminformed  fears  that  a  basic  right  to 
protect  oneself,  engage  in  sports  or  pre- 
pare for  military  service  would  be  in- 
fringed. These  illusions  and  prejudices 
will  lose  their  appeal  if  my  bill  is  care- 
fully studied  and  given  objective  con- 
sideration. I  urge  that  the  Congress 
take  prompt  and  effective  action. 


CONGRESSIONAL  SALARY 
INCREASES 
Mr.  UDALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 
The    SPEAKER.     Is    there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  UDALL.     Mr.  Speaker,   an  arti- 
cle by  one  of  our  colleagues  appearing  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  magazine 
is  as  fine  a  statement  as  I  have  seen  on 
the   need   for   congressional   salary   in- 
creases, and  I  want  to  call  it  to  the  atten- 
tion of  all  Members. 

Author  of  the  article  Is  the  gentleman 
from  Maryland,  the  Honorable  Clarence 
D.  LoNQ.  who  happens  to  be  serving  his 
first  term  in  this  i)ody.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  the  Members  to  know  that  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  (Mr.  Long] 
preceded  his  congressional  service  with 
25  years  of  teaching.  Most  recently  he 
was  a  professor  of  economics  at  the 
Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  widely 
known  that  college  professors  are  not  in 
the  highest  income  brackets  afTorded  by 
our  economy.  No  one  is  suggesting  these 
days  that  college  professors  are  living  off 
the  fat  of  the  land.  And  yet  the  gentle- 
man from  Maryland  [Mr.  LongI  in  this 
article  observes  that  he  is  less  well  off 
on  his  congressional  salary  than  he  was 
on  the  salary  of  a  college  professor. 

The  congressional  salary  problem  is 
only  one  of  the  matters  dealt  with  In  this 
excellent  article,  and  I  commend  it  to  the 
attention  of  all  my  colleagues. 
Obsesvations  or  &  Freshman  in  Congress 
(By  Clasxncx  D.  Long) 
(A  ftrst-t«rmer  &nCs  that  the  scene  lookA 
better  from  the  top  of  Capitol  HIU  than  from 
below:  despite  handicaps,  his  colleagues  do 
their  Jobs  pretty  well.) 


Washincton. 
A  letter  from  PRAY  (Paul  Revere  Aeaocla- 
tlon.  Yeomen,  Inc.)  predlcta  that  the  nuclear 
test  ban  will  end  up  wtth  "the  Russians  and 
ZlonUts  rullnc  the  world,  all  Christianity 
wiped  oat,  and  all  wWes.  mothan,  and 
daughters  In  the  brothels  of  Asia,  China,  and 
India.  •  George  W.  ("Wake  Up  Hunianlty") 
Adams  demands  that  I  "banish  organised  re- 
ligion damned  quick  lest  organized  religion 
banish  the  world  a  hell  of  a  lot  quicker."  A 
neighbor  wants  to  know,  "What  are  you 
clowns  doing  in  Washington?"  A  IS-year- 
old  boy  asks  me  if  I  have  ever  taken  a  bribe. 
A  tired-looking  woman  timidly  seeks  help 
In  getting  veteran's  benefits,  since  she  Just 
learned  that  her  husband,  who  years  ago 
abandoned  her  with  10  chUdren.  had  recently 
died  alter  living  with  another  woman  in 
Brazil. 

This  is  a  tiny  sample  of  the  requests, 
problems,  and  comments  that  have  come  to 
me  since  January  when,  after  a  quarter  of  a 
century  as  a  professor,  I  found  myself  a  fresh- 
man again,  in  the  n.S.  Congress. 

I  was  no  stranger  to  Washington.  The 
center  of  my  Maryland  seat — Baltimore, 
Carroll,  and  Harford  Counties — is  only  1  hour 
from  the  Capital  City.  While  jM-ofeasor  of 
economics  at  the  Johns  Hopkins  University 
in  Baltimore,  I  had  served  in  advisory  capac- 
ities in  the  administrations  of  three  Presi- 
dents and  testified  before  numerous  con- 
gressional committees.  I  had  read  and  writ- 
ten books  on  the  operation  of  government. 

Now,  taking  Inventory,  I  am  impressed  at 
how  much  I  had  to  learn  and  what  a  gap  In 
attitude  and  experience  separates  the  Hill 
from  the  rest  of  Washington.  Nowhere  is 
this  gap  greater  than  between  the  attitudes 
I  once  had,  and  now  have,  concerning  the 
effectiveness  of  Congress. 

Is  Congress  doUig  its  Job?  What  Is  its  Job? 
How  are  we  to  Judge  its  performance? 
These  questions  are  especially  pertinent  as  a 
new  administration  takes  over. 

Surely  the  Job  of  Congress  is  not  Just  to 
pass  a  lot  of  laws.  Many  acts  suppressing 
freedom  of  speech  and  religion,  or  giving 
fat  pensions  to  all  over  55,  would  not  entitle 
Congress  to  praise  for  accomplishing  a  lot. 
Nor  would  a -taw  limiting  civilian  control  of 
the  military,  passed  without  hearing  or  de- 
bate. entiUe  it  to  credit  for  getting  things 
done  quickly. 

Whether  Congress  is  effective  depends 
really  on  how  well  it  does  its  Job — how  many 
witnesses  it  hears,  how  carefully  it  questions 
them  and  listens  to  them,  how  responsibly  it 
debates  the  issues  and  how  wisely  it  makes 
up  its  mind  and  votes.  On  this  question  of 
quality  there  will  necessarUy  be  many  ver- 
dicts. The  fact  Is,  there  Is  plenty  of  every- 
thing in  the  record:  brashness,  ponderous 
emptiness,  cheapness,  stale  himior.  twisted 
logic. 

But  you  can  also  find  the  classical  oratory 
of  Oeobgb  Mahon,  the  calm  Judgment  of 
WiLStm  Mills,  the  verbal  time  bombs  of 
Watne  Hats,  and  the  good-humored  sagacity 
of  the  gently  powerful  Cabl  Vinson,  chair- 
man of  my  Armed  Services  Committee.  In 
the  late  afternoon,  when  the  quorum  calls 
have  brought  the  Members  together,  and 
when  minds  are  alerted  by  parliamentary 
maneuvering  and  the  approaching  vote,  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  at  Its  most  im- 
pressive. Its  occasional  flashes  of  wit,  of 
homely  erudition,  of  adroitness,  of  eloquence 
to  ;>enetrate  the  mind  and  move  the  heart, 
I  have  seldom  heard  surpassed. 

But  the  Congress  should  be  judged  neither 
by  its  best  nor  by  Its  worst;  it  would  be  a 
poor  service  to  the  truth  to  maintain  that 
It  is  as  effective  as  it  could  be.  Few  ob- 
servers. Including  Members,  would  dispute 
that  Congress  could  be  doing  a  better  Job. 
Why  doesn't  it? 

Many  explanations  are  offered.  Criticism 
has  been  directed  at  the  seniority  and  staff- 
ing systems  of  the  committees,  at  the  par- 


liamentary rules  and  procedures  on  the  floor, 
at  the  appropriations  process,  at  conflicts  of  ' 
Interest,  nepotism,  and  Junketing,  at  dis- 
proportionate representation,  campaign  fi- 
nancing, and  the  poll  tax.  My  own  feeling 
XK>w  Is  that  prooedxires  are  secondary.  If 
Americans  value  good  Congressmen  they  can 
get  them  under  any  election  procedures.  If 
Congressmen  are  competent  and  well  in- 
tentioned,  they  can  be  effective  with  any  set 
of  rules. 

My  short  stay  in  Congress  has  Impressed 
ms  with  three  closely  related  factors  that 
may  hamper  Congressmen  from  doing  a  bet- 
ter Job: 

The  3-year  term  of  House  Members,  which 
forces  them  to  campaign  continually  for 
reelection; 

The  vast  amount  of  time  Congressmen 
and  their  staffs  must  spend  on  service  for 
their  districts; 

The  modest  net  salary  of  Congressmen, 
which  farces  many  of  them  to  practice  law 
or  run  businesses  on  the  side.  In  order  to 
support  dual  residences  and  educate  their 
children. 

The  2-year  term  of  Representatives  Is  oner 
of  the  briefest  in  American  ix>litlcs.  The 
Constitutional  Convention  made  it  brief  de- 
Uberately  to  keep  It  responsive  to  the  people, 
and  it  has  certainly  had  that  effect.  But  has 
it  not  overshot  its  mark? 

It  was  instituted  at  a  time  when  the  aver, 
age  Congressman  represented  only  a  few 
thousand.  Instead  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  constituents;  when  Congress  met  a  month 
or  two  Instead  of  nearly  all  year;  and  when 
the  Federal  Government  confined  Its  activi- 
ties to  national  defense,  the  excise  tax,  and 
a  few  internal  improvements.  Instead  of  per- 
vading every  asi}ect  of  personal  and  business 
life  and  spending  a  quarter  to  a  third  of  all 
the  Income  of  the  economy. 

Considering  and  voting  on  laws  was  In 
those  early  days  a  very  part-time  Job.  It  is 
now  a  very  full-time  Job — actually  too  big 
for  the  most  brilliant  and  weU-lnformed 
legislator— even  If  he  had  full  time  to  devote 
to  It.  Yet  the  2-year  term  requires  that  most 
Congressmen  campaign,  not  Just  every  other 
year,  but  literally  all  the  time.  The  essence 
of  campaigning  is  personal  contact  in  the 
home  district. 

My  "rubber-chicken"  calendar  for  a  not 
untypical  week  Included  the  following:  Ad- 
dressed students  of  three  high  schools  visit- 
ing the  House  floor,  veterans  groups  in  two 
counties,  officers  club  in  Army  chemical 
center,  and  civil-defense  officials  of  seven 
States;  attended  meeting  of  13th  District 
Community  CouncU,  and  various  meetings 
on  urban  renewal,  alcoholism,  and  relocation 
of  a  post  office;  attended  a  bar  mltz\-ah,  two 
bull  roasts,  and  dedication  of  a  school;  went 
to  a  Democratic  club  dinner,  a  political 
cocktail  party,  and  dinner  for  a  visiting  In- 
dian Industrialist. 

This  routine — on  top  of  legislative  and  ad- 
ministrative work — goes  on  7  days  and  8 
nights  a  week,  except  in  July  and  August. 
Holidays  are  busiest.  On  July  4,  I  marched 
In  4  parades,  smiled  at  200.000  people,  spoke 
to  5,000  more  In  the  evening,  attended  a 
party,  drove  100  miles. 

I  have  discovered — or  think  I  have — that 
a  Congressman  is  Judged  by  the  overwhelm- 
ing mass  of  his  constituents  on  the  personal 
service  he  gives  the  home  folks  and  the  con- 
tracts he  brings  to  his  area. 

Foui  times  a  young  constituent  tried  to 
enlist  in  the  Army  and  had  been  turned 
down  for  high  blood  pressure;  yet  the  se- 
lective service  board  would  not  reclassify  him, 
and  no  employer  would  hire  him  while  he 
was  subject  to  draft.  I  arranged  for  one 
more  physical  exam — by  this  time  his  blood 
pressure  was  really  high — and  got  his  classi- 
fication changed.  He  Just  wrote  to  tell  me 
that  he  Is  employed  and  happy. 

A  naval  officer  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  in 
South  Africa  and,  having  been  Informed  he 
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could  bring  his  fianc^  to  the  United  States, 
paid  her  way  to  Niagara  Falls,  Canada. 
There  she  was  given  the  sad  news  that  It  was 
all  a  mistake,  no  admittance.  At  my  re- 
quest, the  State  Department  cut  the  red- 
tape  and  let  her  in.  Shortly  afterward  I 
received  their  wedding  announcement. 

An  elderly  woman,  ill  and  living  on  $25  a 
week,  was  pressed  for  tl.OOO  arrears  in  in- 
come taxes.  I  convinced  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Service  that  squeezing  blood  out  of  a 
turnip  was  a  cinch  compared  to  getting  tl.OOO 
from  a  sick  old  lady  existing  on  a  pittance. 
Now  she  can  live,  if  not  in  luxury,  at  least 
in  peace. 

Not  all  cases  are  desiderate.  A  constituent 
complains  that  post  office  trucks  wake  the 
neighborhood  at  4:30  every  morning.  A  lady 
begs  me  to  Investigate  why  her  young  son 
in  Vietnam  could  get  "plenty  of  whisky  but 
no  soap."  And  not  long  ago  a  7-year-old 
girl  asked  for  some  dirt  from  the  White 
House  lawn.  I  sent  an  assistant  across 
town,  instructing  him  not  to  knock  on  the 
front  door — the  President  was  busy  with 
Alabama — but  to  reach  through  the  back 
fence  and  dig  some  dirt  into  an  envelope. 

Many  requests  are  important  to  more  than 
one  person,  for  most  Congressmen  run  for 
ofllce  on  an  Implied  pledge  to  get  business 
and  Jobs.  Although  my  counties  are  in 
sound  health,  certain  key  firms  in  space, 
electronics,  and  shipbuilding  have  lost  em- 
ployment. Small  firms  there,  as  everywhere, 
complain  of  increasing  difficulties. 

During  recent  months  I  have  toured  plants 
and  offices  and  talked  extensively  with  man- 
agement, workers,  and  tinion  leaders.  I  visit- 
ed the  Government  procurement  agencies, 
including  Defense,  General  Services,  Space, 
and  Small  Business.  These  explorations  led 
me  in  June  to  set  up  a  business  desk,  to 
serve  as  a  center  of  information  on  defense 
business  and  how  to  obtain  it  and  to  put 
firms  and  individuals  in  touch  with  Govern- 
ment agencies.  Major  accomplishments  have 
included  getting  a  contract  for  radiosondes 
against  the  opposition  of  the  entire  Pennsyl- 
vania delegation  and  successfully  upholding 
the  low  bidder  on  a  contract  for  paper  but- 
ter dishes. 

This  service  has  brought  an  enthusiastic 
response  from  firms,  as  well  as  from  workers 
who  benefit  from  the  fuller  employment. 
But  this  service — and  time  spent  listening  to 
pleas  for  personal  help — is  what  takes  up 
half  of  my  own  energies  and  two- thirds  of 
those  of  my  excellent  staff. 

The  salary  of  a  Congressman  is  $22,500  a 
year.  This  will  seem  ample  to  many  readers; 
yet  I  am  less  weU  off  than  I  was  as  a  profes- 
sor. 

To  begin  with,  my  election  left  me  with 
bills  I  had  not  even  known  about.  (An 
Alabama  Congressman  told  me  his  entire 
first  year's  salary  went  to  debts  from  his 
campaign.)  In  addition,  my  salary,  before 
being  available  to  pay  those  bills,  feed  my 
family,  and  keep  two  chUdren  in  college, 
must  first  cover  myriad  expenses,  partly 
political  and  partly  congressional. 

There  is  a  durable  myth  that  a  Congress- 
man is  reimbursed  for  trips  from  Washing- 
ton to  home.  In  actual  fact,  he  is  paid  for 
one  round  trip  a  year,  at  20  cents  a  mile,  and 
under  a  law  Just  passed,  two  additional 
round  trips,  at  actual  expense,  up  to  12 
cents  a  mile. 

In  my  case,  the  total  reimbursement 
amounts  to  $58  for  the  year.  Since  I  com- 
mute daily  my  annual  expense  for  car,  trains 
and  taxis  is  a  very  considerable  item.  Even 
Congressmen  from  distant  States  commute 
weekly  by  train  or  plane  to  their  districts. 
A  Congressman  from  Michigan  confided  that 
he  spent  $3,000  for  trips  last  year.  Within 
my  district,  I  drive  3,000  miles  a  month  at 
my  own  expense. 

A  Congressman  is  allowed  $2,400  a  year  for 
stationery  and  supplies.  For  2  offices  and 
10  persons,  this  covers  writing  paper,  desk 


supplies,  radio  tapes,  flags  donated  to  schools 
and  patriotic  organizations,  the  telephone  in 
the  Congressman's  district  office,  and,  most 
expensive,  his  newsletter.  This  year  is  not 
over,  yet  I  have  spent  my  entire  year's  allow- 
ance and  am  in  debt  to  the  stationers  by 
$800.  As  I  expand  my  newsletter  circula- 
tion— one  of  the  best  ways  to  keep  in  touch 
with  my  large  constituency — I  shall  have  to 
dip  further  into  my  own  pocket. 

Most  Congressmen  maintain  residences  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  at  home.  For  this, 
they  get  no  allowance — only  an  income  tax 
deduction  on  what  they  spend  up  to  $3,000. 

A  Congressman  is  under  daily  pressure  to 
spend  on  miscellaneous  items:  luncheons  for 
visitors;  chances  on  baskets  of  cheer, 
space  in  program  books  of  clubs  and 
churches,  tickets  to  dances,  dinners  and 
barbecues. 

Balanced  against  all  these  expenses  are  a 
few  fringe  benefits:  haircuts  at  $1  including 
tip,  free  parking,  and  a  free  footlocker 
valued  officially  at  $21.57,  but  worth  perhaps 
$12  in  downtown  Washington  stores.  Total 
value,  under  $200. 

As  a  result  of  this  financial  strain,  most 
Congressmen — used  to  a  far  higher  living 
standard  than  I,  a  former  professor — keep  a 
hand  in  their  law^  practices  and  businesses. 
The  time  and  energy  they  spend  on  these 
activities  can  only  be  at  the  expense  of  what 
they  should  be  spending  on  the  complicated 
Issues  that  face  them  in  committee  or  on  the 
floor.  These  other  commitments  account 
for  the  substantial  membership  In  the  Tues- 
day-Thursday Club — Congressmen  who  get 
to  Washington  on  Tuesday  morning  and 
leave  Thursday  night. 

Higher  salaries  would  possibly  attract  bet- 
ter men  to  Congress — although  I  know  of 
nobody  who  has  resigned  because  of  salary. 
They  would  certainly  reduce  moonlighting 
and  give  the  voter  a  higher  degree  of  full- 
time  representation.  They  would  also  en- 
able us  more  effectively  to  eliminate  conflict 
of  interest. 

If  these  are  some  of  the  rules  of  practical 
politics  which  keep  legislators  too  busy  to 
legislate,  what  are  the  prospects  of  changing 
them? 

So  far  as  the  2-year  term  is  concerned,  the 
main  obstacle  may  not  be  the  public — 
which  seems  startlingly  S3rmpathetic  to  a 
longer  term — but  Congress  itself.  Between 
1789  and  1960  about  120  resolutions  intro- 
duced in  Congress  proposed  a  term  longer 
than  2  years.  Only  two  of  these  were  re- 
ported out  of  committee;  only  one  was  de- 
bated on  the  floor  of  the  House  where  It  was 
defeated  during  the  59th  Congress — over 
half  a  century  ago.  And  if  the  longer  term 
ever  survived  the  House,  it  would  probably 
lose  in  the  Senate  for  the  very  practical 
reason  that  Senators  would  prefer  to  retain 
the  present  system  under  which  a  House 
Member  can  never  run  for  the  Senate  with- 
out losing  his  Job. 

As  for  cutting  down  on  the  service  func- 
tion of  Congressmen,  a  far-reaching  prop>06al 
to  delegate  service  chores  has  been  made  by 
the  alert  and  fertile-minded  Representative 
Henry  Reuss,  of  Wisconsin,  who  believes 
Congress  should  adapt  the  Scandinavian  in- 
stitution of  the  Ombudsman.  This  si>ecial 
administrator  is  appointed  by  the  legisla- 
ture to  handle  constituent  complaints  con- 
cerning the  executive  branch.  Germany  took 
up  the  idea  in  1957  as  a  channel  for  com- 
plaints by  members  of  the  armed  forces,  and 
Great  Britain  has  considered  its  establish- 
ment. 

Would  this  system  work  In  the  United 
States?    I  somehow  doubt  It. 

First,  Congressmen  would  scarcely  aban- 
don the  one  function  which  has  been  demon- 
strated to  be  the  most  effective  means  of 
getting  reelected. 

Second,  the  main  reason  a  Congressman 
can  get  things  done  is  that  he  has  a  vote. 
The  Defense  Department  will  listen  to  me 


when  I  ask  for  Justice  for  an  enlisted  man 
or  an  access  road  for  Aberdeen  Proving 
Ground,  because  my  vote  may  someday  be 
critical  on  a  $2-bUlion  military  construction 
bill  or  a  $l-billion  pay  raise.  I  can't  picture 
an  appointed  bureaucrat  getting  that  kind 
of  attention. 

Third,  what  might  work  for  a  small,  close- 
ly knit  nation  will  scarcely  fit  the  needs  of 
a  continent  of  200  million,  composed  of  wide- 
ly diverse  economic,  geographic,  and  ethnic 
interests.  People  write  their  Congressmen 
because  they  want  special  attention  to  their 
peculiar  needs — help  which  a  huge  complex. 
Indifferent  bureaucracy  never  seems  to  give. 
A  Congressman  can  do  a  lot  for  the  ordinary 
fellow  because  he  is  a  Congressman.  Sep- 
arate the  service  from  the  office  and  I  sus- 
pect it  won't  get  done. 

What  are  the  prospects  for  raising  salaries 
high  enough  to  sustain  full-time  legislating? 
Congress  can  set  its  pay  scales  at  anything 
it  likes,  subject  to  Presidential  veto.  Yet, 
currently,  the  President,  the  American  Bar 
Association,  and  many  others  are  urging 
Congress  to  raise  its  pay  by  at  least  $10,000 
to  $32,500;  a  bill  to  accomplish  this  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  Rules  Committee,  but 
still  Congress  drags  its  feet. 

Every  Congressman  I  have  talked  to  wanu 
the  raise — some  desperately.  But  many  will 
hesitate  to  vote  for  it.  and  some  are  com- 
mitted to  vote  against  it.  As  one  Congress- 
man told  the  President  when  the  subject 
came  up:  "My  lips  say  'No,  No,'  but  my  heart 
says  'Yes,  Yes."  " 

Most  such  Congressmen  have  rural  con- 
stituencies, unacquainted  with  the  dls-econ- 
omies  of  large-city  living  in  general  and  of 
Washington  in  particular.  And  every  Con- 
gressman hears  from  letterwiiters  who  hold 
firmly  to  the  philosophy  that  the  only  good 
Congressman  is  a  broke  one. 

Given  congressional  reluctance  to  vote  pay 
raises  for  Itself — it  has  raised  the  pay  of  other 
Government  employees  several  times  since  it 
last  raised  its  own  in  1955 — it  seems  safe  to 
predict  that  any  increase  It  votes  will  give 
only  temporary  relief  from  the  pressiires  to 
moonlight.  Even  $32,500  would  be  lltUe 
better  in  real  terms — after  income  tax  and 
price  Increase — than  the  $10,000  pay  of 
1939 — yet  Congress  in  the  pre-World  War  n 
days  was  in  session  less  than  half  as  long  as  it 
has  been  in  recent  years,  and  the  average 
constituency  to  be  served  was  one-third 
smaller. 

This  Congressman,  it  is  plain,  sees  no  real 
prospect  of  lasting  mitigation  of  the  work- 
ing conditions  that  may  reduce  the  effective- 
ness of  Congress. 

But  do  they  really  have  sudh  a  deleterious 
effect? 

The  cuswer  to  this  depends  on  your  views 
as  to  what  is  the  function  of  a  Congressman. 
On  this  there  are  two  extreme  views.  One 
view — mine  in  my  days  of  innocence — is  that 
it  is  to  pass  good  laws.  The  other  view — 
held  by  the  old-line  politician — is  that  it  is 
to  survive,  by  representing  constituents,  giv- 
ing them  what  they  want,  and  staying  out 
o'  trouble. 

Both  views  are  unsound.  The  first  is 
naive,  the  second  cynical.  Neither  would 
require  very  sp>ecial  skill.  If  otir  problem 
were  to  pass  a  logically  consistent  legislative 
program  without  reference  to  popular  con- 
sent, it  would  be  easy  to  assemble  half  a 
thousand  exp)erts  many  times  as  learned  as 
any  Congress  ever  elected.  But  this  would 
be  the  Platonlan  rule  of  "philosopher-kings," 
not  a  democracy  which  rules  with  public 
consent.  In  an  oligarchy  of  experts,  wisdom 
is  ultimately  corrupted  by  power.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  a  crude  democracy,  power  is 
dispersed  to  the  endless  frustration  of  the 
expert. 

Here  seems  to  be  the  ideal  role  of  the  Con- 
gressman: To  represent  his  constituency,  by 
knowing  its  needs  and  aspirations — at  the 
same  time  inspiring  it  to  something  better. 
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Botb  functions — to  represent  and  to  lead — 
are  Indispensable  if  a  democracy  of  ordinary 
bunuuis  Is  to  survive  scientlflc  revolutions 
every  decade.  Ttie  one  requires  the  Con- 
gressman, to  keep  close  to  his  constituency. 
The  other  requires  him  to  know  what  goes 
on.  In  economlca,  in  science,  and  in  law. 
No  Congressman  Is  capable  of  all  this,  but  a 
surprising  number  attempt  it  and  a  few 
come  amazingly  close. 

This  small  band  could  be  enlarged  if  the 
public  woxild  support  better  working  con- 
ditions for  Congressmen.  Since  It  is  not 
likely  to  do  this  very  soon  or  very  materially. 
Congress  will  continue  to  be  less  than  fully 
effective  as  a  purely  legislative  body.  In  add- 
ing up  the  scOT-e,  however,  let  us  put  some 
of  the  blame  on  the  public  which  makes  the 
rules  of  practical  politics,  not  entirely  on  the 
Congressman  who  has  to  live  with  them. 
And  why  shouldn't  the  critics  of  Congress- 
as-an-institutlon  add  the  vital  service  func- 
Uon  o*  Congress  to  its  legislative  one  in  de- 
ciding whether  it  gets  a  passing  mark? 


ffEW  TARIFF  PERILS 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  rising  im- 
ports of  live  cattle,  beef  and  veal,  have 
been  pressing  hard  against  the  domestic 
cattle  growers.  These  imports  have  been 
surmounting  our  reduced  tariff  without 
the  least  trouble.  It  is  fast  becoming  a 
question  whether  we  wish  to  maintain 
a  cattle  industry  in  this  country,  or  let 
it  go  the  way  of  some  of  our  other  In- 
dustries that  have  been  sacrificed  to  a 
free  trade  policy.  The  United  States,  for 
example,  now  stands  No.  5  among 
the  fishing  countries  of  the  world ;  fourth 
as  a  textile  manufacturing  country  and 
we  have  fallen  In  point  of  steel  produc- 
tion from  over  45  percent  of  the  total 
world  output  to  less  than  25  percent  since 
1950.  Our  merchant  marine  now  car- 
ries less  than  10  percent  of  our  foreign 
trade. 

The  cattle  indxistry  will  suffer  the  same 
fate  if  the  present  exposure  to  imports  Is 
not  corrected  soon.  I  have  introduced 
H.R.  4014,  designed  to  hold  our  imports 
of  live  cattle,  beef  and  veal,  to  the  aver- 
age level  of  the  5-year  period  from  1957- 
62. 

The  situation  is  a  menacing  one  as  it 
Is;  but  under  the  GAAT  negotiations 
scheduled  to  begin  next  year  the  exist- 
ing tariff  could  be  cut  another  50  percent. 
This  would  be  disastrous  and  the  cattle 
industry  can  only  hope  that  no  such  folly 
will  be  perpetrated. 

Mr.  Speaker.  2  weeks  ago  the  Nation- 
wide Committee  on  Import-Export  Policy 
held  a  meeting  in  this  city  and  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  speaking  on  the  occasion. 
Representatives  of  some  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  country  were  repre- 
sented. Great  concern  was  expressed 
over  the  forthcoming  GAIT  tariff-cut- 
ting Conference.  Strong  exceptions 
were  taken  against  the  groimd  rules  un- 
der which  the  negotiations  will  be  con- 
ducted. These  are  of  such  a  stringent 
nature  that  the  hearings  to  be  held  be- 
fore   the   Tariff   Cwnmission   and   the 


Trade  Information  Committee  beginning 
December  2,  will  be  of  very  little  value. 

The  hope  of  moderating  the  tariff- 
cutting  lust  of  the  State  i:>epartment  will 
be  very  slim. 

The  reasons  for  this  slight  hope  are 
set  forth  in  the  resolutions  adopted  by 
Che  nationwide  committee.  I  think  that 
the  statement  of  its  chairman,  Mr.  O. 
R  Strackbein.  and  the  resolutions 
adopted  merit  the  most  serious  attention. 
Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  the 
material  referred  to  is  inserted  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

Tus  Nationwiok  Committks  cm   Impost- 

ExpoaT  PoucT 

(By  O.  R.  Strackbein.  chalmum) 

THB    TKADK    EXPANSION    ACT   OP    1982 FrS    PAII.- 

TTKX8    AND   rWkTLS 

It  becomes  daily  more  clear  that  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  should  not  have  been 
passed. 

An  excessive  grant  of  power  to  the  Presi- 
dent combined  with  a  destructive  surgery 
on  the  escape  clause  remedy,  has  left  Ameri- 
can industry,  agriculture,  and  labor  defense- 
less against  the  market  ravages  of  rampant 
Import  competition. 

To  propose  a  50-percent  tariff  reduction  in 
a  5-year  period,  after  the  American  tariff 
has  already  been  slashed  to  the  quick  over  a 
period  of  years,  was  an  appalling  act.  To 
accompany  this  rash  exposure  of  oux  indus- 
tries to  the  sapping  competitive  forces  from 
abroad,  by  a  withdrawal  of  the  remedy  that 
was  long  heralded  as  the  very  cornerstone  of 
the  trade  program,  represents  a  t>etrayal  of 
the  good  faith  of  its  fathers  and  all  the  tlrm 
assurances  issued  over  the  years,  by  every 
President  and  Secretary  of  Stote  from  1934 
to  1901. 

Under  the  new  program  of  the  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act,  despite  all  the  vote-fetching 
promises,  not  1  of  the  11  cases  that  have 
been  brought  before  the  Tariff  Conunlsslon 
has  resulted  in  a  remedy,  either  in  the  form 
of  a  tariff  increase  or  adjustment  assistance. 
The  tight  language  of  the  statute,  fathered 
by  the  State  Department,  has  strangled  all 
hopes  of  a  remedy.  So  dark  is  the  present 
outlook  for  a  succeasfiU  outcome  that  the 
Tariff  Commission  has  not  a  single  new  case 
currently  on  its  escape  clause  docket. 

Even  industries  that  previously  were  sup- 
ported with  a  remedy  and  enjoying  a  degree 
of  protection,  are  now  in  a  stat\u  of  continu- 
ous uncertainty.  They  may  lose  their  margin 
of  safety  at  any  time. 

Beyond  the  dim  horizon  lowered  on  the 
domestic  front  by  the  legislation,  the  ground 
rules  accepted  by  Mr.  Herter  to  guide  nego- 
tiations under  the  forthcoming  GATT  nego- 
tiations, guarantee  a  first-class  shellacking 
of  the  American  negotiators. 

Oh,  there  will  be  preparatory  hearings; 
but  the  addltloiml  items  placed  on  the  re- 
serve list  aa  a  result  of  the  public  hearings 
scheduled  to  begin  on  December  2  will  be 
subject,  under  the  ground  rules  agreed  to  by 
Mr.  Herter,  to  a  "mutual  confrontation  and 
justification"  procedure  in  the  negotiation 
imder  GATT;  i.e.,  any  items  placed  on  our 
reserve  list  after  the  Tariff  Commission  hear- 
ings would  be  subject  to  review  by  OATT. 

This  point  of  the  Herter  agreement  tlirows 
a  revealing  light  on  the  vacuous  value  of 
our  pubUcized  hearings  that  are  to  run  some 
4  or  5  months  and  cover  some  6.000  items. 
It  simply  means  that  the  U.S.  reserve  list 
may  be  pruned  by  GATT  after  negotiations 
open. 

Secondly,  our  State  Department,  which 
calls  the  shots  for  Mr.  Herter.  now  insists 
on  the  broad-category  approach  to  tariff  cuts, 
the  faster  to  run  through  the  6.000  items. 
This  approach  marks  a  further  abandon- 
ment of  the  long-honored  assurances  of  the 
trade  program's  originators  and  their  suc- 


cessors. The  support  of  the  Congress  and 
the  public  was  repeatedly  wooed  and  won 
with  these  assurances.  Tariff  rates  were  to 
be   reduced   carefully,    item   by   item. 

Now  this  system  is  to  give  way  to  the 
broad  strokes  of  the  wreckers.  The  tariff 
on  broad  groupings  of  items  are  to  be  sliced 
in  half  or  severed  at  the  one-third,  one- 
quarter  mark.  Heads  will  roll  with  shoul- 
ders on  or  even  with  thorax  attached.  In- 
dividual differences  in  competitive  standing 
will  be  Ignored. 

Either  this  wholesale  march  of  American 
industry  and  labor  to  the  new  guillotine  rep- 
resents a  premeditated  assault  on  the  health 
of  the  American  economy,  or  it  is  the  prod- 
uct of  a  high-rise  phlloeophy  without  a  base- 
ment or  a  footing  in  reality. 

In  all  good  sense  American  industry  can- 
not stand  the  competitive  exposure  being 
readied  for  It.  To  suggest  that  it  can  is  to 
fly  against  the  force  of  the  clear  facts  veri- 
fied by  industry  aftir  Industry,  including 
loss  of  private  commercial  export  markets,  a 
fast-rising  tide  of  Imports  and  an  outflow 
of  investments  that  in  a  more  hospitable  do- 
mestic climate  would  flow  into  new  produc- 
tion here  and  generate  the  jobs  that  we  so 
badly  need. 

Under  the  title  "The  Kennedy  Round."  the 
Common  Market  Review  of  May  1963  says, 
page  93: 

"The  Americans  have  set  their  sights  high 
this  time.  They  hope  that  the  outcome  of 
the  next  round  will  completely  eclipse  the 
resulU  of  all  previous  tariff-cutting  exer- 
cises." 

This  represents  a  dedication  to  economic 
foolhardlnesB. 

As  matters  stand,  we  are  Indeed  on  the 
threshold  of  an  enormous,  perilous  and  un- 
called-for  act  of  economic  stif-mutUatlon. 

Resolution    1 :    Nxkd  roa  an   Brracrivs 
ESCAPK  Clauss 

1.  Whereas  the  escape  clause  remedy  ct 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  Including 
the  adjustment  assistance  provision,  has 
been  a  complete  failure  as  demonstrated  by 
the  zero  record  of  aocompilahment  reflected 
by  the  unanimous  rejection  of  aU  11  cases 
processed  by  the  Tariff  Commission  to  date; 

2.  Whereas  the  remedy  provided  for  serious 
Injury  from  impart  competition  is  so  tightly 
trussed  by  the  statutory  language  in  that 
act  that  no  industry,  company,  or  labor 
group  has  been  able  to  meet  the  onerous 
requirements  exacted; 

S.  Whereas  domestic  producers,  maniifac- 
turers,  and  workers  are  entitled  to  an  offset, 
in  the  form  of  import  regulation,  against  the 
combination  of  lower  wage  rates  and  fast- 
rising  productivity  prevailing  abroad,  as  a 
means  at  competing  with  Impxuts  in  the 
home  market  and  maintaining  and  ex- 
panding employment;  and 

4.  Whereas  competitive  pressures  from 
low-a>Bt  Imports  foster  sutomatlon  and  la- 
bor-dtsplaclng  installations  and  therefore  a 
shrinkage  in  employment  rather  than  plant 
expansion  and  the  hiring  of  more  workers: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  nationwide  committee 
exert  its  utmost  efforts  to  achieve  a  remedy 
at  law  that  will  assure  fairness  of  import 
competition  and  preservation  of  the  domeetio 
market  in  a  state  of  expansibility,  thus  pro- 
moting domestic  employment,  freed  from  dis- 
ruption by  rampant  Import  competition. 

RESOLimoN  2:  TIladinc  Indcst«t  Out 
POK  Fakic  Exports 

Public  statements  and  pronouncements 
have  established  the  intent  of  the  U.S.  ne- 
gotiators of  the  forthcoming  GATT  tariff 
reductions  to  trade  off  sharp  reductions  in 
American  duties  on  industrial  products  to 
assure  maintenance  of  the  present  level  of 
farm  product  exports  to  the  Common  Market 
countries. 
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This  approach  would  further  expose  many 
of  our  industries  to  yet  harsher  import  com- 
petition and  put  a  damper  on  domestic  mar- 
ket expansion.  More  workers  are  employed 
in  industry,  elaborating,  processing,  and 
fabricating  raw  material,  than  in  agricul- 
ture. Therefore  In  terms  of  employment  it 
is  false  economics  to  sacrlflce  the  domestic 
market  for  industrial  products  to  the  end 
of  disposing  of  prtce-ffupported  agricultural 
surplus  products. 

We  therefore  condemn  the  policy  of  sacrl- 
flcing  domestic  Industry  and  employment  to 
dubious  efforts  to  hold  existing  exjxjrt  mar- 
kets for  surplus  agricultural  products,  the 
greater  volume  of  which  flows  out  under  the 
Inducement  of  existing  export  subsidies. 


RcBOLunoif  3:  ¥.OB.  Veasus  C.IP.  Import 
Vautation 

The  leading  trading  nations  of  the  world 
with  the  excepUon  of  the  United  States  levy 
import  duties  and  tabulate  the  value  of  im- 
ports on  a  cost,  insiirance,  and  freight  basis, 
meaning  cost,  marine  insurance,  and  freight. 

The  United  States  levies  its  ad  valorem 
duties  on  the  f.o.b.  basis  which  excludes 
ocean  fteight,  marine  Insurance,  etc. 

As  a  result  of  these  differences  in  practices 
the  United  States  collects  less  duty  on  iden- 
tical ad  valorem  rates  than  most  foreign 
coxintrles.  As  a  result  our  Import  statistics 
show  a  lower  total  value  of  imports  than 
are  shown  by  other  countries  that  Import  the 
same  physical  volume. 

While  no  firm  calculation  of  these  dif- 
ferences has  been  made,  one  of  which  makes 
our  tariff  look  higher  than  the  foreign  In 
terms  of  duty  collected,  and  the  other  of 
which  shrinks  the  comparative  value  of  our 
Imports  in  relation  to  that  of  other  coun- 
tries, it  has  been  estimated  that  the  dis- 
crepancy reaches  an  average  magnitude  of  at 
least  10  percent.  The  effect  varies,  depending 
on  distance  of  shipment  and  Insurance  rates. 

In  view  of  the  Importance  of  this  distor- 
tion In  statistics  that  are  constantly  com- 
pared internationally  as  if  they  rested  on  an 
equal  base,  we  strongly  urge  that  Immediate 
corrective  steps  be  taken  by  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible  for  the  gathering  and 
Issuance  of  trade  statistics.  These  agencies 
should  undertake  calculatiorvs  to  determine 
the  magnitude  of  the  discrepancy  and  there- 
after to  note  an  appropriate  caution  In  of- 
ficial publications  of  trade  statistics,  calling 
attention  to  the  discrepancy. 

Resolution  4 :  GATT  Ground  Rulis 

The  rules  under  which  the  OATT  nego- 
tiations are  to  be  conducted  will  rob  Ameri- 
can industry  that  la  cx>ncemed  over  addi- 
tional or  excessive  tariff  reductions  of  virtu- 
ally any  foothold  for  effective  protest. 

The  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  itself 
permits  the  grouping  of  products  Into  broad 
categories.  The  adoption  of  this  approach 
greatly  narrows  the  effectiveness  of  repre- 
sentations made  in  support  of  indlvldxial 
rates  that  are  above  the  average  of  the 
category  into  which  the  items  are  merged. 

The  ground  rules  agreed  to  by  Mr.  Herter, 
the  President's  Special  Representative  for 
Trade  Negotiations,  tighten  the  already  rigid 
confines  into  which  Interested  parties  have 
thus  been  wedged.  This  Is  the  result  of  two 
conditions  laid  down  by  the  EEC  repre- 
sentatives and  subscribed  to  by  Mr.  Herter. 

One  is  that  the  items  that  may  be  placed 
on  the  reserve  list  after  hearings,  over  and 
above  those  reserved  by  statute,  will  be  sub- 
ject to  "confrontation  and  justification"  once 
negotiations  actually  begin.  GATT,  In  other 
words,  may  Insist  on  removal  of  some  of  these 
items,  if  any.  from  the  reserve  list.  Mr.  Her- 
ter may  be  expected  to  accede,  judging  from 
his  record  of  prior  compromise  vis  a  vis  the 
EEC  countries. 

The  other  lies  in  acceptance  of  the  auto- 
matic application  of  rtiles  yet  to  be  adopted 
with  respect  to  the  disparities  that  the  EEC 
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countries  attribute  to  our  tariff  rates.  These 
refer  to  those  of  our  tariffs  that  rise  above, 
ssy.  30  percent,  and  are  called  "rtn^scrapers." 
The  Europeans  Insist  that  these  be  reduced 
more  sharply  than  they  themselves  should  l>e 
required  to  cut  their  nrare  nooderate  rates. 

While  the  formula  for  determining  how 
far  we  should  rut  our  individual  rates  that 
stick  out  above  the  landscape  was  not  agreed 
to,  it  was  agreed  that  it  shall  become  a  mat- 
ter of  automatic  application  when  It  Is 
adopted. 

Once  more,  American  industry  that  is 
vulnerable  to  import  competiticm  has  been 
placed  in  a  box. 

The  nationwide  eonunittee  wishes  to  recced 
its  dismay  over  the  ground  rules  and  to  ex- 
press its  clear  sentiment  that  the  Special 
Representative  of  Trade  Negotiations  should 
adopt  a  firmer  stance  henceforward  lest 
irreparable  damage  be  Infilcted  on  American 
economic  Interests. 


DR.     GOE«DARD    MEMORIAL " 

Mr.  PHILJ3IN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  cmwent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
morning  our  great  Committee  on  Science 
and  Astronautics  ordered  reported  to  the 
House  legislation  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  statue  honoring  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  H,  Ck)ddard,  the  father 
of  modem  rocketry,  who  came  from  my 
district. 

I  desire  again  to  express  my  warm  ap- 
preciation to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia, Chairman  Oiokce  P.  Millki,  and 
the  distinguished  members  of  his  com- 
mittee for  this  latest  recognition  of  the 
achievements  and  contributions  of  Dr. 
Goddard,  whose  pioneer  accomplish- 
ments in  rockets  and  missiles  have 
brooght  us  to  the  threshold  of  the  stars. 
I  urge  that  early  action  be  taken  by  the 
House  on  this  worthy  legislation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  my 
statement  to  the  committee  in  support 
ot  this  bill  be  printed  in  the  Congrks- 

SIONAX.  RkCORS. 

The  material  fellows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  distinguished  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astronau- 
tics, it  fcs  a  great  privilege  and  pleasure  for 
me  to  urge  today  your  approval  of  Houae 
Joint  Resolution  787,  providing  for  the  erec- 
tion of  a  memorial  statue  In  honor  of  the  late 
Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard  in  the  central  Mas- 
sachusetts area  where  he  conducted  his 
pioneer  research  in  rocketry. 

At  the  outset.  let  me  commend  and  warmly 
thank  my  good  friend,  our  distinguished 
former  Speaker,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Congressman  Joskph  W.  Martim, 
Jr..  for  his  splendid  efforts  and  outstanding 
work  in  sponsoring  and  advancing  this 
worthy  proposal  with  his  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 7V7.  In  addition.  Chairman  Mnxra 
with  his  House  Joint  Resolution  798  and 
Congressman  Jambs  C.  CLsvsLAiti)  with  his 
House  Joint  Resolution  799  have  evidenced 
their  continuing  efforts  to  bring  new  honors 
upon  this  famed  pioneer  of  missiles  and 
space  research,  who  came  originally  from 
my  district. 

For  sometime  p>ast.  I  have  sought  to  ob- 
tain well  merited  recognition  of  the  memory 
and  achievements  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  H. 
Goddard.  Not  long  ago.  I  sponsored  a  special 
resolution  providing  for  the  Issuance  of  a 
commemorative  gold  medal  in  honor  of  Dr. 


Goddard  and  with  the  effective  help  of  such 
good  friends  as  Chairman  Mnxza  and  other 
members  of  this  great  committee,  and  our 
colleagues  on  the  Hoxise  Committee  on  Bank- 
ing and  Cmrency,  this  measure  became  law. 
I  briteve  that  Professor  Goddard  is  to 
modem  rockets  what  Edison  was  to  the  elec- 
tric light  and  Marconi  was  to  electronic  com- 
munication and  I  am  hai^y  Indeed  to  en- 
dorse House  Joint  Resolutkn  787,  which 
seeks  to  perpetuate  his  life's  work  and 
achievements. 

Contemporaries  have  seldom  been  kind  to 
great  creative  minds  and  Dr.  Goddard  was  no 
exceptlcm.  He  was  reviled,  derided,  and  In- 
sulted, but  his  persistence  and  pioneering 
work  laid  the  basis  for  Plenemunde,  the  Ger- 
man rocket  center,  the  V-serles  rockets,  and 
ultimately  the  great  advances  and  achieve- 
ments now  being  recorded  In  the  space  age. 
I  think  that  it  is  most  appropriate  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  arrange  for  the  erec- 
tion of  suitable  memorials,  markers,  and 
plaques  where  Professor  Goddard  eonductcd 
his  great  experiments  and  It  Is  particularly 
fitting  that  a  noemorlal  statue  be  erected  In 
the  area  where  Professor  Goddard  launched 
his  first  rockets  in  central  Massachusetts,  as 
Is  contemplated  by  this  bQl. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  will  surely  ap- 
plaud the  favorable  action  of  this  great 
committee  on  this  resolution  and  I  urge  that 
you  approve  it  for  the  early  consideration  oi 
the  House.  We  have  come  to  realize  at  long 
last  the  greatness  and  significance  of  the 
contributions  of  Dr.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
modem  rocketry,  and  In  recent  years,  be  has 
been  honored  in  many  ways. 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  has 
struck  off  a  gold  medal  in  high  tribute  to 
Dr.  Goddard.  Our  great  space  center  in 
nearby  Maryland,  so  meaningfvil  to  us  1b 
terms  of  the  national  security,  space  explora- 
tion, and  the  advancement  of  science,  bears 
his  name.  Many  memorials  to  honor  him 
have  been  established  In  this  covmtry  and 
throughout  the  world  to  bring  enduring 
ivister  to  his  achievements. 

It  would  be  In  our  best  tradition  to  erect 
a  memorial  statue  near  the  site  of  his  first 
experiments  wliere,  years  ago,  this  great, 
dedicated  man  performed  hla  pioneer  ex- 
periments. 

No  one  could  possibly  describe,  let  alone 
evaluate,  the  reach,  the  depth,  and  the  evar- 
lasttng  vital  importance  of  Dr.  Goddard's 
work.  Bom  in  sUr^gle  and  sacrifice,  con- 
ceived kn  genius,  carried  out  wltii  a  courage 
and  a  determination  that  would  not  be  de- 
nied, his  contrlbuUfNis  now  rank  by  cooa- 
mon  concensus  with  the  most  epochal  ever 
achieved  by  man. 

In  this  House,  no  one  Is  more  familiar  with 
or  iBore  cognisant  o<  Dr.  Goddard's  great 
contributions  than  th*  distinguished  memx- 
bers  of  this  outstanding  comooittec.  You  are 
aware  of  his  struggles,  setbacks,  and  the  ridi- 
cule he  suffered  while  he  was  alive.  I  kiK>w 
that  you  wUI  give  most  sympathetic  consid- 
eration to  House  Joint  Resolution  T87  be- 
cause it  is  most  fitting  for  coo  temporary  his- 
tory to  record,  and  for  the  country  to  kiK>w. 
jtat  how  great  and  epochal  a  contribution 
Profesaor  Goddard  made.  The  memorial  au- 
thorlBBd  by  this  bUl  wlU  help  recaU  that  the 
ideas  he  generated  and  developed  have  al- 
ready carried  us  to  the  reaches  of  space. 
Tomorrow,  they  will  take  us  to  the  stars. 


HOUR   OP  MEETING  ON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  when  the  House 
adjourns  today  it  adjourn  to  meet  at  11 
o'clock  tomorrow. 

The  S»EAKER.  Is  there  objectlwi  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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ANTI-CATHOLIC      ACTrVITIES       OP 
COMMUNIST  REGIME  IN  POLAND 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
enough  emphasis  has  been  placed  by 
propagandists  for  coexistence  with  com- 
munism that  the  picture  portrayed  to  the 
public  of  liberalizing  developments  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  deserves  to  be 
discussed. 

Contrary  to  the  long-range  goals  of 
our  State  Department,  the  public  at 
large  recognizes  the  incompatibility  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  that  of 
Communist  ideology. 

I  ask  leave  to  insert  Into  the  Record 
at  this  point  as  part  of  my  remarks  an 
article  which  appeared  in  the  Novem- 
ber 16  Polish-American  Journal  of 
Scranton,  Pa.,  reporting  on  smti -Catholic 
activities  of  the  Warsaw  Communist 
regime. 

FoKBio  Sale  or  Fooo.  Fuxi.  to  Reugiotts  in 
Poland 

Wassaw. — The  guerrilla  warfare  conducted 
by  the  Commiinist  authorities  against  the 
chiirch  in  Poland  recently  produced  the  fol- 
lowing unusual  Incidents: 

In  Nowe  Miasto  the  food  stores  and  bak- 
eries were  forbidden  to  sell  bread  and  other 
food  to  religious. 

In  many  localities  the  fuel  ofQces  have 
been  forbidden  to  allocate  coal  to  monas- 
teries and  churches. 

WATSn>X    SHRINES 

In  various  localities  the  peasants  received 
orders  to  remove  the  wayside  shrines  and 
crosses,  although  they  stand  on  private  lands 
and  there  is  no  law  that  would  require  their 
removal. 

A  resident  of  the  village  of  Czernikow, 
province  of  Lodz,  was  fined  1,500  zlot3rs  be- 
cause he  refused  to  remove  a  cross  from  his 
field.  A  cross  had  been  there  for  centuries, 
was  destroyed  by  the  Nazis,  and  was  restored 
after  the  war. 

A  resident  of  the  village  of  Kurowice 
Rzadowe,  province  of  Lodz,  was  fined  1,500 
Elotys  because  he  refused  to  tear  down  a 
wayside  shrine  standing  on  the  land  belong- 
ing to  his  wife. 

HOSPITAL  CHAPLAINS 

Officially,  according  to  instruction  of  the 
Health  Ministry,  hospitals  in  Poland  may 
have  regular  chaplains  and  priests  are  al- 
lowed to  visit  the  sick. 

However,  in  many  hospitals  the  calling 
of  priests  to  the  sick  has  been  forbidden, 
the  hospital  chaplains  were  dismissed  and 
chapels  closed. 

SEIZE   BT7ILDINGS 

According  to  Cardinal  Wyszynski,  the 
novitiate  and  preparatory  school  of  the 
Capuchins  in  Nowe  Miasto  "were  liquidated 
In  a  most  barbaric  manner,  which  reminds 
one  of  the  most  painful  methods  used  so 
long  ago  by  our  enemies." 

In  Krakow  the  Pelician  Sisters  were  ordered 
to  vacate  some  25  rooms,  the  Seraphic  Sisters 
were  forced  to  vacate  their  entire  convent, 
and  the  Daughters  of  Divine  Love  were  or- 
dered to  vacate  the  building  that  was  used 
as  a  hospital  and  rest  home  for  sick  and 
aged  nuns. 


ILLEGAL    ASSEMBLIES 

The  Communist  authorities  often  impose 
fines  on  priests  for  holding  Illegal  public  as- 
semblies. 

Here  are  a  few  examples  of  what  the  Com- 
munist   rulers    consider    illegal    assemblies: 

Rev.  M.  Namyslowski  of  Szubin  was  fined 
1,500  zlotys  because  he  organized  confer- 
ences for  young  people  alxtut  marriage  prob- 
lems. 

Many  priests  were  fined  for  holding  talks 
to  children  in  preparation  for  first  holy 
communion. 

An  assistant  pastor  in  Llpno  was  fined  be- 
cause he  invited  a  group  of  high  school 
graduates  to  his  home  for  tea  after  holy 
conununion. 

All  such  abuses  are  protested  to  the  attor- 
ney general  but  the  protests  remain  unan- 
swered. I 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidence  such  as  this 
continually  trickles  through  the  Iron 
Curtain,  dramatizing  to  us  the  basic 
viciousness  of  Communist  rule.  The 
answer  to  the  cold  war  remains  a  victory 
of  freedom  over  communism  not  accept- 
ance of  its  control  over  enslaved  peoples 
and  polite  embrace  of  its  economic 
theories. 


NATIONAL  SECURITY— THE  POLITI- 
CAL. MILITARY,  AND  ECONOMIC 
STRATEGIES  IN  THE  DECADE 
AHEAD 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Center 
for  Strategic  Studies  which  was  founded 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  at  Georgetown 
University  has  produced  a  monumental 
work  on  national  defense  entitled  "Na- 
tional Security— The  Political.  Military. 
and  Economic  Strategies  in  the  Decade 
Ahead."  The  book  was  edited  by  David 
M.  Abshire  and  Richard  V.  Allen,  with  an 
introduction  by  Adm.  Arleigh  Burke. 
Despite  the  length  of  the  book,  It  Is  easy 
for  selective  reading,  and  I  wanted  to 
commend  It  to  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  who  are  in  any  way  Involved  In  in- 
ternational affairs  and  national  security 
policy. 

I  also  think  that  this  is  a  most  appro- 
priate textbook  in  international  relations 
and  national  security  courses,  and  I  un- 
derstand that  it  has  been  adopted  In  at 
least  two  colleges. 

A  review  of  this  book  by  Joseph  P. 
Bianco.  Jr..  appeared  in  the  Georgetown 
University  Alumni  magazine  for  Novem- 
ber 1963. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  the  review  and  the  table  of  con- 
tents of  the  book. 

The  Center  for  Strategic  Studies  was 
established  at  Georgetown  University  in  1962 
to  study  and  coordinate  research  on  strategic 
problems  confronting  free  societies.  The 
first  major  effort  in  this  continuing  study 
was  a  conference  held  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity January  23-25,  1963,  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  center. 

The  January  1963  conference  brought  to 
the  conference  table  well-known  specialists 


In  International  politics,  economics,  and 
science.  As  a  result,  the  debate  covered 
ground  beyond  the  limits  of  strategy  and  eco- 
nomics as  ordinarily  conceived.  This  book 
is  the  direct  result  of  that  conference  since 
It  includes  both  the  individual  study  papers 
prepared  by  each  participant  for  the  confer- 
ence and  the  lively  discussion  which  evolved 
during  the  progress  of  the  conference. 

The  book  is  unique  in  that  it  covers  many 
of  the  major  strategic  considerations  facing 
the  United  States  today  and  these  strategies 
are  analyzed  in  depth  by  a  panel  of  distin- 
guished authorities  with  a  variety  of  view- 
points. 

The  organization  of  this  volume  deserves 
special  ocMiunendation  because  of  its  clarity 
and  its  range  of  topics  which  are  arranged 
with  study  papers  and  discussions  listed 
clearly  under  each  heading.  In  addition 
each  paper  has  a  short  summary  at  the  be- 
ginning of  it  which  will  enable  the  re- 
searcher or  the  lajrman  to  get  a  capsule  view 
of  the  author's  pKMition  before  reading 
further. 

Every  thoughtful  American  will  find  this 
volume  of  significant  Interest  because  It  Is 
designed  for  the  first  time  to  present  a  thor- 
oughly comprehensive  analysis  of  the  politi- 
cal, military,  and  econcxnlc  strategies  for  the 
United  States  in  a  manner  which  realistically 
relates  one  area  of  strategy  to  the  others  and 
shows  clearly  how  they  are  inevitably  inter- 
twined. 

As  Admiral  Burke  so  well  states  in  his  In- 
troduction. "The  United  States  is  the  most 
powerful  nation  on  earth.  Strategy  Involves 
the  use  of  that  power  In  Its  full  array — 
economic,  military,  political,  cultural,  social, 
moral,  spiritual,  and  psychological — to  ac- 
complish national  objectives  in  the  world. 
A  strategy  that  neglects  any  element  of  na- 
tional power  or  declines  to  consider  any 
reasonable  opinion  concerning  It  Is  no 
strategy  at  all." 

This  reviewer  concurs  with  the  thought  of 
Admiral  Burke  and  it  is  obvious  that  this 
book  is  a  major  step  forward  in  the  compre- 
hensive analysis  of  the  many  aspects  of 
national  strategy.  I  will  also  look  forward 
to  reading  the  other  books  and  conference 
proceedings  which  are  now  being  prepared 
by  the  Center  for  Strategic  Studies. 
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PROTECTION  OF  FEDERAL  JURIS- 
DICTION FOR  THE  PRESIDENT 
AND  THE  VICE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Schwehcer] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine?  || 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
Tuesday  I  introduced  legislation  which 
would  make  it  a  Federal  crime  to  assault 
or  assassinate  the  President  or  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  A  num- 
ber of  my  colleagues  have  introduced 
identical  or  similar  measures. 

I  feel  strongly  that  the  President  and 
Vice  President  should  be  accorded  the 
same  protection  of  Federal  jurisdiction 
which  is  presently  provided  to  many  les- 
ser Federal  ofHcials. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  a  majority  of  my 
colleagues  will  support  this  measure. 
I  am  including  with  my  remarks  the  fol- 
lowing editorials  in  support  of  this  pro- 
posal which  have  appeared  recently  in 
the  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  the 
Philadelphia  Daily  News,  the  Washing- 
ton Post  and  the  Norristown  (Pa.) 
Times  Herald:  h 

(From    the   Philadelphia   Evening    Bulletin. 
Nov.27,  l»«3] 
Voids  That  Nem>  Filling 

When  Congress  resumas  iU  normal  deUber- 
ations  it  ought  to  consider  legislation  to  fill 
two  voids  in  o\ir  governmental  procedures 
snd  framework  which  were  accentuated  by 
the  assassination  of  Prealdent  Kennedy. 


One  Is  the  lack  of  a  firm  procedure  for  de- 
cisionmaking concerning  the  continuity  of 
Government  and  the  transition  of  leadership 
In  the  event  a  President  Is  seriously  Incapaci- 
tated. What  would  have  happened,  for  ex- 
ample. If  the  assassin's  bxillet  had  res\ilted 
in  severe  brain  danuige  rather  than  death? 

The  problem  has  been  debated  before, 
without  cc«icluslon.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  some  groups  such  as  the  Supreme  Court, 
should  be  duly  constituted  to  make  such 
decisions  on  the  basis,  of  course,  of  the  best 
available  medical  advice.  Or  that  there 
should  be  provision  for  a  decision  on  a  tem- 
porary transition  erf  the  leadership  responsi- 
bility In  the  event  the  Incapacity  Is  deemed 
temporary,  as  well  as  on  a  permanent  transi- 
tion If  the  Incapacity  Is  felt  to  be  permanent. 
The  questions  are  difficult,  but  should  be 
faced. 

The  other  void  is  created  by  the  absence 
of  legislation  making  It  a  Federal  offense  to 
assault  or  assassinate  the  President  ca*  the 
Vice  President. 

Congressman  Schweikxb  of  Montgomery 
County  has  already  introduced  legislation  to 
correct  this  oversight.  As  things  stand  now, 
a  number  of  lesser  Federal  officials  are  given 
the  protection  of  Federal  Jurisdiction,  but 
procedures  governing  the  trial  and  the  pen- 
alty for  the  assault  or  assassination  of  the 
President  or  the  Vice  President  are  solely  de- 
termined by  the  laws  of  the  State  In  which 
the  crime  occuirs. 

It  was  this  void  in  our  laws  which  left  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  a  State,  rather  than  a  Federal, 
prisoner.  Inefficient  local  police  work  made 
possible  the  murder  which  has  deprived  the 
Nation  of  the  poaslbility  of  learning  the  full 
story  of  his  crime.  If  the  law  had  made 
lilm  a  Federal  prisoner,  the  outcoove  would 
almost  surely  have  been  different. 

[From  the  Philadelphia  Dally  News,  Nov.  27, 
1969] 

ScHWEiKER's  Bill  a  Must 

We  hope  Congress  will  act  quickly  in  pass- 
ing a  bill  to  be  drawn  up  by  Congressman 
Richard  S.  Schweiker.  Montgomery  County 
Republican,  making  it  a  Federal  crime  to  lOll, 
assault,  or  conspire  to  harm  the  President  or 
Vice  President. 

The  bizarre  slaying  of  assassination  suspect 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  by  a  self-appointed 
executioner  points  up  tiie  need  for  taking 
jurisdiction  in  these  cases  away  from  local 
police. 

An  attempt,  or  the  actual  taking  of  the 
life  of  oxir  Chief  Executive  or  Vice  President, 
Is  not  only  of  national  concern,  but  also  has 
worldwide  repercussions.  It  is  essential  that 
crimes  of  this  nature  be  corered  by  Federal 
law. 

We  trust  that  President  Johnson's  order  to 
the  FBI  to  Investigate  the  slaying  of  Oswald 
by  nightclub  operator  Jack  Ruby  will  be 
thorough  and  complete.  The  American  con- 
science calls  for  it. 

I  From  the  Washington  Post.  Nov.  26.  19631 
Make  It  a  Federal  Crime 

Certainly  the  law  should  l>e  amended  to 
make  the  assassination  of  the  President  a 
Federal  crime.  It  is  ironic  indeed  that  the 
criminal  wtio  murdered  President  Kennedy 
Tiolated  only  the  law  of  Texas.  ActuaUy  his 
foul  deed  was  a  crime  against  the  Nation — 
one  of  the  most  serious  crimes  against  the 
Nation  In  this  century. 

As  the  law  now  stands,  severe  penalties  are 
prescribed  for  felons  who  murder  or  attack 
Federal  Judges,  US.  attorneys.  FBI  agents. 
postal  inspectors.  Secret  Service  officers,  cus- 
toms agents,  and  varloxis  employees  of  the 
Departments  of  the  Interior  and  Agriculture. 
But  this  law  for  the  "protection  of  officers 
and  employees  of  the  United  States"  does  not. 
strangely  enough,  cover  the  President  or 
memliers  of  his  Cabinet. 


Presumably  the  need  for  Federal  law  in 
tills  field  has  not  previously  been  empliaslzed. 
When  Lincoln  was  assassinated,  the  country 
was  still  under  martial  law.  The  assassin  of 
President  Garfield  was  prosecuted  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  assassin  of  Presi- 
dent McKlnley  in  New  York.  There  Is  a 
strong  presximptlon  that  Texas  would  have 
Convicted  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  of  the  slaying 
of  President  Kennedy  if  Oswald  himself  had 
not  been  killed  as  he  was  lieing  transferred  to 
the  county  Jail.  But  the  serious  bungling  of 
this  vital  case  by  the  Dallas  police  consti- 
tutes a  strong  argument  for  the  direction  of 
such  delicate  operations  by  the  FBI  from  the 
very  beginning. 

The  events  in  Dallas  have  shown  all  too 
clearly  that  Federal  officials  should  have 
been  In  charge  of  the  poUce  work  from  the 
beginning.  High  crimes  against  Xhe  Nation 
cannot  he  safely  left  to  Investigation  and 
prosecution  by  local  officials  of  the  commu- 
nity In  which  such  crimes  happen  to  take 
place.  As  soon  as  Congress  resumes  its  opera- 
tions. Representative  R»r-"*-"  S.  3chweike», 
of  Pennsylvania,  will  Introduce  a  bm  to  ex- 
tend the  protecUon  of  section  1114,  United 
States  Code,  to  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent. We  hope  that  ft  will  be  given  prompt 
attention  Ijy  the  Judiciary  Committees  and 
that  they  wiU  also  include  wltliln  the  terms 
of  the  bill  other  officials  In  the  line  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Presidency.  Perhaps  agency 
heads^  their  deputies  and  Members  of  Con- 
gress should  also  be  Inclvided. 


[From  the  NorrUtown   (Pa.)    Times  Herald 

Nov.  29, 1963] 

PROTScrnrfi  Otjr  T.»tf»»»g 

The  legislative  proposal  of  Congrenman 
Richard  S.  Schweiker.  thMt  attack  upon  a 
President  or  Vice  President  shall  become  a 
Federal  crime.  Is  ttelng  weU  taken  throu^ti- 
out  the  Nation. 

Mr.  Schweiker  has  submitted  ills  bill  to 
the  House  of  Representatives.  There  seems 
to  l}e  no  reason  for  any  Member  to  oppose 
its  passage. 

Mr.  ScHWEXKER  admitted  last  weekend  that 
he  was  amazed,  as  were  all  of  us,  to  learn 
that  attack  upon  many  lesser  Federal  offi- 
cers is  a  Federal  offense,  but  tliat  the  law 
does  not  apply  to  a  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent. It  would  seem  amazing  that  some 
Congressman,  throughout  all  the  years  of 
the  democracy,  did  not  think  this  necessary, 
particularly  since  President  Kennedy  was  not 
the  first  of  his  rank  assassinated. 

Correction  is  certainly  in  order  and  Mr. 
Schweiker  is  to  l>e  commended  for  his  lead- 
ership toward  such  correction. 

A  bill  to  be  offered  in  the  Senate  is  similar, 
but  would  also  authorize  Federal  protection 
status  for  Presidents-elect  and  Vice  Presi- 
dents-elect. This  may  pose  problems  shice 
those  elected  are  not  Federal  officers  until 
they  are  sworn  In  and  Inaugurated.  It  might 
develop  a  loophole. 

But  the  two  surely  can  be  fitted  together 
in  such  a  manner  that,  when  properly  writ- 
ten, there  will  he  full  Federal  protection  for 
our  top  commanders. 

When  the  safety  of  the  men  in  highest 
rank  of  our  Nation  is  involved,  certainly 
they  deserve  our  liighest  and  most  powerful 
force  of  legal  protection. 


FOUNDATION  OF  NORTH  AMERICAN 
INDIAN  CULTURE 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Andrews]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  thlo  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  Include  in  the  Rec- 
ord excerpts  of  an  address  by  my  good 
friend  John  Peterson,  a  member  of  the 
Steering  Committee  of  the  Foundation 
of  North  American  Indian  Culture,  given 
before  the  Exchange  Club  of  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  on  December  2.  Mr.  Peterson 
outlines  the  basis  of  sup]x>rt  now  secured 
by  the  Indian  Culture  Foundation  and 
projects  what  additional  support  will  be 
necessary  to  insure  total  foundation  suc- 
cess. The  purpose  of  the  foimdation  is 
to  preserve  and  enhance  North  American 
Indian  culture,  and,  in  so  doing,  to 
change  the  stereotyped  image  of  the 
North  American  Indian. 

Indian  leaders  from  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  Indian  enter- 
tainers from  New  York  City,  Indian  roy- 
alty from  Canada  and  the  United  States, 
and  Indian  culture  enthusiasts  from  all 
over  the  Midwest  will  gather  in  Bismarck, 
N.  Dak.,  December  6-7,  for  the  first  an- 
nual membership  meeting  of  the  recently 
organized  Foundation  of  North  American 
Indian  Culture. 

Mr.  Peterson's  remarks  follow : 
Excerpts  of  an  Address  bt  John  Peterson, 

Bismarck.  Member  or  Steering  Committee 

or    FNAIC,    BEroRE    Bismarck    Exchange 

Club,  December  2,  1963,  Bismarck.  N.  Dak. 

Will  the  Foundation  of  North  American 
Indian  Culture  succeed?  This  question  Is 
on  the  minds  of  many  in  Bismarck  and 
throughout  North  Dakota  as  well  as  on  the 
minds  of  many  persons  vitally  concerned 
with  Indian  matters  all  over  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

The  organizers  of  the  Indian  Culture  Foun- 
dation are  well  aware  that  not  only  has  such 
a  venture  never  before  been  attempted  but 
also  that  Its  program  covers  an  entire  con- 
tinent with  a  multiplicity  of  activities  and 
some  large-scale  budgetary  goals. 

Although  the  program  of  the  foundation 
Is  big.  broad,  and  imaginative;  although  there 
has  been  nothing  like  this  in  the  past;  al- 
though It  was  only  a  remote  dream  of  a 
handful  of  Blsmsu'ck  citizens  just  a  scant  4 
months  ago.  this  foundation  of  North  Amer- 
ican Indian  Culture  very  definitely  will  suc-_ 
ceed  for  one  positive  reason. 

The  Indian  Culture  Foundation  Is  des- 
tined for  great  success  because  it  has  one 
basic  purpose  which  has  earned  for  it  strong 
support  both  locally  and  internationally. 
That  purpose  is  simply  to  present,  honestly 
and  truthfully,  the  North  American  Indian 
and  his  heritage  as  It  was  and  is;  and  to  en- 
courage, by  modern  methods,  the  restoration 
,  among  Indians  of  lost  and  latent  arts,  tal- 
^  ents,  and  abilities  that  will  help  raise  In- 
dian people  to  new  levels  in  our  society. 

In  simpler  terms  the  foundation's  purpose 
is  to  work  toward  doing  away  with  an  old 
image — a  bad  stereotype  caused  by  two  gen- 
erations of  second-rate  Holljrwood  movies 
and  centuries  of  mistreatment  and  abuse  by 
the  white  man. 

Out  of  these  efforts  will  come  not  a  new 
image  of  the  North  American  Indian  but  only 
a  correct  image — a  correct  image  of  a  race 
that  possesses  many  talents  which  are  far 
superior,  in  some  respects,  to  those  of  other 
races  In  modern  society.  Out  of  these  efforts 
will  come  a  public  recognition  by  the  more 
_  than  200  million  persons  In  Canada  and  the 
United  States  who  are  non-Indian  that  the 
700,000  North  American  Indians  In  these  two 
coimtrles  have  a  very  distinct  contribution 
to  make — if  given  the  chance  to  perpetuate 
-  what  they  have  done  and  to  show  what  they 
can  do  today  in  such  fields  as  art,  handi- 


crafts, music,  entertainment,  the  dance,  and 
literature. 

Because  of  its  basic  purpose,  the  founda- 
tion win  succeed  since  this  purpose  la  right 
and  it  is  Just.  And  since  It  Is  right  and  Just, 
the  respected  Indian  leadership  of  Canada 
and  the  United  States  will  assemble  In  Bis- 
marck later  this  week  to  chart  the  long- 
range  goals  of  the  Indian  Cultxire  Founda- 
tion. 

This  Indian  leadership  Is  coming  to  North 
Dakota  because  they,  like  the  foundation  or- 
ganizers, recognizes  that  something  has  to 
be  done  soon  to  preserve  all  that  was  great 
and  gifted  of  past  Indian  culture — or  It  will 
be  lost  for  all  time  within  the  matter  of  a 
few  more  short  years.  Furthermore,  this 
Indian  leadership,  like  the  foundation  or- 
ganizers, recognizes  much  more  can  be  done 
to  effectively  encourage  greater  use  of  the 
skills  and  talents  of  contemporary  North 
American  Indians. 

We  have  already  seen  strong  evidence  of 
Indian  support  for  the  foundation  program — 
through  participation  at  the  approaching 
annual  meeting  by  the  National  Congress  of 
American  Indians  and  the  National  Indian 
Council  of  Canada — to  Indicate  outstanding 
success  for  the  foundation.  These  Indian 
groups  represent  large  numbers  of  tribes  In 
the  two  nations,  and  tribal  participation  is 
essential  to  foundation  success. 

And  if  the  hard  work  on  this  December 
6-7  meeting  by  some  100  dedicated  persons 
In  the  headquarters  city  of  Bismarck  and  the 
home  State  of  North  Dakota  Is  an  indica- 
tion, there  Is  no  question  but  what  the  foun- 
dation will  achieve  the  necessary  local  back- 
ing. The  work  of  these  100  North  Dakota 
citizens  will  be  multiplied  into  the  hun- 
dreds and  thousands  in  the  months  ahead 
as  the  foundation  prepares  for  Its  first  an- 
nual North  American  Indian  Exposition  next 
August,  for  construction  of  Its  headquarters 
facilities  by  1966,  and  for  establishment  of 
an  International  Indian  Museum  by  the 
late  1960's.     The  enthusiasm  Is  there. 

With  local  involvement  and  United  States 
and  Canadian  Indian  participation  In  the 
foundation  program  assured,  the  Indian  Cul- 
ture Foundation  will  have  little  trouble  in 
presenting  its  cause  to  the  large  founda- 
tions and  corporations  for  necessary  funds  to 
carry  on  the  vital  activities  of  this  long- 
delayed  program.  We  have  Just  begun  our 
Job.  but  our  cause  Is  right  and  we  will 
succeed. 


NAVIGATIONAL  COMPUTER 
SYSTEM 

Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, our  Government  has  paid  the  devel- 
oper of  a  navigational  computer  system 
$950,000  of  his  total  cost  of  $1.3  million 
and  has  allowed  this  developer  to  claim 
this  equipment  &s  a  patented  item.  My 
authority  for  this  statement  Is  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  OfiBce.  which  has  assisted 
me  in  investigating  this  case.  This  is 
the  kind  of  inefficiency  and  slipshod 
work  being  done  daily  in  the  Department 
of  Defense  procurement  sections,  the 
kind  of  inefficienqy  that  must  be  cleaned 
up. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  case  of  an  equipment 
known  as  the  AN/ASN  33  first  came  to 
my  attention  June  18,  1963.    In  bid  doc- 


uments that  I  have  picked  up  dally  at 
the  Small  Business  Administration,  I 
found  a  procurement  being  conducted  by 
the  Chicago  Procurement  District  for 
this  equipment. 

It  was  to  be  a  sole  source — no  compe- 
tition— procurement  with  only  one  man- 
ufacturer given  an  opportunity  to  bid. 
One  item  called  for  purchase  of  manu- 
facturing drawings,  the  Army  contend- 
ing it  did  not  possess  them  at  the  time. 

When  the  military  says  it  does  not 
have  drawings  for  an  equipment  it  has 
purchased  several  times,  my  curiosity  is 
aroused.  I  called  Col.  Thomas  Davis,  of 
the  Chicago  Procurement  District  of  the 
Army,  to  request  information  about  the 
equipment. 

Colonel  Davis  told  me  that  the  sole 
source  producer  of  the  equipment  claims 
it  as  a  patented,  and  therefore,  proprie- 
tary item.  In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
developer  had  developed  the  equipment 
at  its  own  expense  and  therefore  claimed 
it  as  its  own,  which  would  be  only  fitting 
and  proper. 

Colonel  Davis  also  told  me  that  he 
was  Informed  the  sole  source  producer 
did  not  plan  to  bid  on  the  manufacturing 
drawings  section  of  the  procurement. 
Therefore,  as  It  is  easy  to  see,  there 
would  still  be  no  manufacturing  data  tp 
allow  competitive  procurement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  from  that  day  to  this,  the 
Army's  attitude  has  been  to  back  up  the 
developer's  claim  of  proprietary  rights. 
Its  entire  course  has  been  to  rationalize 
its  position.  At  no  time,  in  my  opinion, 
did  it  really  try  to  penetrate  to  the  core 
of  the  problem. 

I  inquired  in  writing  on  June  25,  1963, 
as  to  the  proprietary  claims.  On  June 
29,  1963,  Colonel  Davis  answered,  stating 
the  Army's  position  that,  since  developer 
claimed  proprietary  rights,  no  manufac- 
turing data  could  be  made  available  for 
competitive  bidding. 

Later,  Col.  James  E.  Foster,  of  the 
Army's  Electronics  Materiel  Agency  in 
Philadelphia,  backed  up  Colonel  Davis. 

To  take  as  short  a  time  here  as  pos- 
sible, Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  simply  say  I 
was  not  entirely  satisfied  with  the 
Army's  explanations.  I  asked  the  Comp- 
troller General  to  look  into  the  history 
and  background  of  this  equipment.  I 
stated  to  him  my  feeling  there  might  be 
Government  money  tied  up  in  it.  In  my 
opinion,  if  Government  money  goes  into 
a  project.  Government  benefit  and  com- 
petitive procurement  data  should  come 
out  of  it. 

The  General  Accounting  Office  re- 
ported to  me  on  November  4,  1963.  I 
shall  quote  pertinent  parts  of  the  report. 

The  GAOsaid: 

We  estimate  that  from  1950  to  1960  the 
Government  paid  about  $950,000  of  the  $1.3 
million  of  the  development  costs  for  the 
AN/ASN  33  and  its  predecessor  systems,  but 
did  not  acquire  manufacturing  drawings,  or 
a  royalty-free  license  to  use  drawings  that 
would  be  suitable  for  obtaining  competition 
In  the  procxirement  of  any  of  the  products 
resulting  from  this  development  work. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Speaker,  GAO  re- 
ported the  Government  had  spent  $700,- 
000  out  of  a  total  development  cost  of 
$800,000  for  a  commercial  product  of  the 
developer  which  parallels  the  AN/ASN 
33. 
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GAO  concluded  that 

On  the  basis  of  the  relationship  between 
Government  sales  and  commercial  sales  dur- 
ing the  period  that  development  costs  for 
this  computer  and  predecessor  systems  were 
Incurred,  the  Government  has  borne  a  sig- 
nificant portion  of  such  costs. 

So  you  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  the 
Army  contends  and  what  an  unbiased 
agency  such  as  GAO  has  uncovered,  are 
as  diCTerent  as  day  and  night. 

This  is  the  kind  of  inefficiency  and 
mismanagement  we  have  in  some  of  our 
military  purchasing  areas. 

The  Army  allowed  a  developer  to  lock 
up  a  piece  of  equipment  as  its  own,  with- 
out really  checking.  It  was  easier,  less 
work  to  take  the  line  of  least  resistance 
and  pay  an  infiated  price  of  $11,000  per 
average  unit  for  the  system.  To  date, 
about  $1  million  has  been  spent  on  the 
ASN  33.  Competitive  purchasing  could 
have  cut  this  cost  in  half,  based  on  my 
findings  in  past  cases.  Someone  in  the 
Army,  however,  let  the  developer  claim 
this  item  as  a  commercial  product  with- 
out checking;  and  that  is  perfectly  ob- 
vious to  me  in  light  of  the  GAO's  find- 
ings. 

This  is  another  case  which  shows  how 
superficial  is  the  work  being  done  by  pur- 
chasing sections  of  the  military.  A  town 
or  a  county  would  go  bankrupt  in  a  week 
with  such  buying  policies. 

Ml'.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  we  in  Con- 
gress, force  the  military  to  completely 
revamp  its  buying  policies.  Progress  is 
being  made.  Some  of  the  mistakes  are 
finally  being  admitted  and  corrected,  as 
I  have  shown  here  in  the  past  few  days. 
But  much  needs  to  be  done,  and  every 
day  the  job  is  delayed  costs  the  taxpayers 
of  this  country  dearly. 

It  is  also  my  opinion  that  more  changes 
are  needed  in  armed  service  procurement 
regulations  to  insure  that  our  GoveiTi- 
ment  will  get  data  to  permit  competi- 
tion where  it  even  indirectly  contributes 
to  contractor -sponsored,  independent 
research  and  development  programs. 

Mr.  Speaker,  industriousness  must  re- 
place inefficiency.  Penetrating  study 
must  supplant  the  superficial  look  given 
many  cases  by  military  purchasing 
agents.  Hard  work  must  replace  the 
lackadaisical  attitude  held  by  many  who 
spend  our  tax  money.  A  "protect  the 
taxpayers'  interest"  atUtude  and  a  will- 
ingness to  admit  and  correct  errors  must 
replace  the  "sweep  it  under  the  rug" 
policy  that  is  squandering  millions  of 
tax  dollars  a  year. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must,  as 
President  Johnson  so  eloquently  said  last 
Wednesday,  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  value 
for  every  dollar  we  spend.  In  military 
purchasing  today.  I  am  positive  that  is 
not  the  case. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
EXPRESSWAY.  CHICAGO 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  Rostenkowski]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


Tlie  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Tliere  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  last  Friday.  November  29.  1963,  the 
City  Council  of  Chicago  met  at  the  re- 
quest of  Mayor  Richard  A.  Daley  and 
passed  the  following  ordinance : 

Be  it  ordained  by  the  City  Council  of  the 
City  of  Chicago: 

Section  1.  The  name  by  which  the  North- 
west Expressway  shall  be  known  is  "John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Expressway." 

Sec  2.  The  commissioner  of  streets  and 
sanitation  Is  authorized  to  place  the  proper 
signs  bearing  the  name  set  forth  in  section 
1  along  said  highway. 

Sbc.  3.  This  ordinance  shall  take  effect 
upon  passage. 

The  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Express- 
way is  one  of  the  most  recent  improve- 
ments for  automobile  travel  in  the  great 
city  of  Chicago.  It  links  our  famous 
Loop  with  O'Hare  Field  and  northwestern 
suburbs  in  Chicago.  The  late  President 
Kennedy  was  the  first  Chief  Executive  of 
the  United  States  to  officially  travel  its 
length.  He  paid  a  visit  to  Chicago  last 
spring  arriving  at  O'Hare  Field  to  mo- 
torcade to  the  Loop. 

The  welcome  extended  to  late  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  by  the  p>eople  of  Chicago 
was  heartwarming.  They  lined  the  ex- 
pressway from  O'Hare  to  the  Loop  and 
masses  gathered  at  his  destination. 
Many  carried  signs  of  greetings;  many 
waved  flags;  and  many  just  waved,  but 
all  shouted  "Hi"  in  the  friendly  manner 
credited  to  Chicagoans.  As  a  good  por- 
tion of  the  highway  bisects  the  Eighth 
Congressional  District,  which  I  repre- 
sent, I  was  more  conscious  of  the  multi- 
tude of  people  that  were  present  along 
the  roadside.  There  were  people  dressed 
in  expensive  clothes;  there  were  people 
in  working  clothes;  there  were  priests, 
nuns,  and  other  men  of  the  cloth;  and 
there  were  children  of  all  ages.  Every 
class  was  represented  and  it  was  a  spon- 
taneous expression  of  admiration  and 
confidence  for  the  leader  of  our  country. 
Chicagoans  felt  very  close  to  this  great 
man  and  -wanted  him  to  know  it. 

Chicago's  reaction  to  his  tragic  death 
cannot  be  described  by  words.  It  was  a 
deep  personal  loss,  which  will  never  be 
fully  understood.  Therefore  the  renam- 
ing of  the  Northwest  Expressway  to  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Expressway  is 
the  voice  of  the  people  of  Chicago  for 
the  everlasting  memory  of  a  great  leader, 
a  great  American,  but  most  of  all  a  dear 
friend. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Finnegan]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
my  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  Rostenkowski],  who  has  in- 
formed the  House  of  the  action  of  the 
City  Council  of  the  City  of  Chicago  in 


further  honoring  our  late  great  Presi- 
ident  by  renaming  the  great  artery  con- 
necting the  Loop  with  O'Hare  Field  and 
the  northwestern  suburbs  surrounding 
Chicago. 

The  name  of  John  F.  Kennedy  will 
long  be  remembered,  and  this  is  another 
instance  of  the  love  of  his  people  for  a 
man  whose  dedicated  life  was  cut  off  all 
too  shortly. 

SUMMER  EMPLOYMENT  FOR 
STUDENTS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hichlbr]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  persistent  and  con- 
scientious effort  which  has  been  put 
forth  on  behalf  of  fairer  principles  of 
summer  student  employment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  by  my  good  friend  and 
colleague  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Beck  WORTH].  He  has  bucked  the 
bureaucracy.  He  has  diligently  amassed 
statistics.  He  has  refused  to  be  deterred. 
He  has  truly  been  a  sterling  champion 
of  those  able  students  who,  without 
friends  and  "insiders"  in  the  bureauc- 
racy, sincerely  wish  to  serve  their  coun- 
try and  gain  valuaUe  experience  by 
working  a  summer  in  Washington,  D.C. 

As  an  old  teacher  of  political  science, 
as  a  longtime  member  of  the  executive 
branch,  and  also  as  a  personal  friend  of 
several  chairmen  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission.  I  have  watched  with  in- 
creasing awe  and  at  times  alarm  the 
manner  in  which  many  appointments 
are  made  to  summer  positions  here  in 
Washington.  D.C.  I  have  sponsored  pro- 
grams every  summer  which  have  enabled 
hundreds  of  students  from  my  own  con- 
gressional district  to  spend  a  week  in 
Washington,  working  in  a  congressional 
office,  observing  Congress  and  its  com- 
mittees in  operation,  and  Interviewing 
key  officials.  These  students  are  chosen 
on  a  merit  basis  by  a  bipartisan  commit- 
tee consisting  of  one  Republican  House 
Member,  one  Democratic  House  Member, 
and  a  university  professor  of  political 
science.  I  might  add  that  I  enforce  an 
apportionment  system  in  the  13  counties 
of  my  district,  insuring  geographic  dis- 
tribution of  the  winners  of  the  "Week  in 
Washington "  contest. 

Invariably,  fired  by  an  interest  in  gov- 
ernmental affairs,  these  students  who 
come  to  Washington  as  juniors  in  high 
school  want  to  return  in  later  year^  to 
gain  some  experience  in  the  executive 
branch.  They  start  writing  me  in  Sep- 
tember asking  me  how  to  get  summer 
Jobs.  I  then  ask  the  Civil  Service 
Commission  how  to  proceed,  what  civil 
service  exams  they  should  take  to 
qualify,  and  whom  they  should  con- 
tact. The  Civil  Service  Commission 
gives  me  an  inconclusive  answer.  They 
tell  me  that  the  Federal  service  en- 
trance examination  is  open  only  to  col- 
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lege  Juniors  and  seniors.  They  tell  me 
that  there  Is  a  civil  service  exam  for  the 
physical  sciences  but  none  for  the  social 
sciences.  The  correspondence  piles  up. 
The  Civil  Service  Commission  tells  me 
that  each  student  ought  to  get  in  touch 
with  each  Government  department,  that 
employment  has  been  decentralized. 
The  departments  start  a  long  and  usu- 
ally fruitless  correspondence,  without 
clearly  defining  what  will  qualify  a  stu- 
dent for  summer  employment,  I  make 
repeated  inquiries  on  behalf  of  outstand- 
ing students  who  I  know  are  able  to 
contribute  to  the  agencies  In  which  they 
are  interested.  Weeks  pass  by,  and  I 
again  make  contact.  Then  suddenly  the 
agencies  become  interested  in  my  inquiry, 
but  they  advise  me  that  they  are  sorry, 
but  it  is  too  late  as  all  their  hiring  has 
been  done  for  the  summer. 

I  daresay  many  other  Members  have 
had  similar  experience  with  bright,  per- 
sonable, imaginative,  and  able  students — 
not  political  hacks,  but  young  men  and 
women  who  we  know  will  be  able  to  "cut 
the  mustard." 

Now  maybe  it  is  just  my  frustration 
with  the  existing  system  which  makes 
me  so  enthusiastic  about  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  my  colleague  from  Texas.  I 
have  talked  on  several  occasions  with  the 
Chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion, John  Macy,  an  able  administrator, 
who  has  told  me  that  he  opposes  this 
bill.  I  just  hope  that  the  301-to-18  vote 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  today 
will  convince  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion and  all  the  agencies  of  Government 
that  they  are  going  to  have  to  shake  up 
their  procedures  for  summer  employment 
if  they  wish  congressional  support  and 
sympathy  for  their  position.  These  pro- 
cedures should  make  it  crystal  clear  that 
summer  employment  of  students  is  to  be 
on  the  basis  of  merit,  not  politics:  on  the 
basis  of  what  you  know  instead  of  whom 
you  know ;  on  the  basis  of  open  and  com- 
petitive examinations  aimounced  far 
enough  in  advance  and  publicized  well 
enoxigh  in  the  hinterlands  so  anyone  can 
apply;  and  on  the  basis  of  ability  instead 
of  what  relatives  or  friends  you  have  or 
strings  you  can  pull. 

I  want  to  rise  to  the  defense  of  my 
colleague  from  Texas  [Mr.  Beckworth] 
whom  some  have  said  is  trying  to  put 
politics  into  summer  employment,  or  to 
set  up  some  kind  of  a  pork  barrel.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
What  he  is  trying  to  do  by  his  bill  is  to 
take  this  system  and  shake  the  bureau- 
cratic deadwood  out  of  it,  and  then  put 
it  on  a  merit  basis  so  the  average  Amer- 
ican in  all  parts  of  our  great  land  can 
have  an  equal  chance  to  compete. 

I  certainly  am  happy  that  the  Beck- 
worth  bill  has  passed  the  House  by  an 
overwhelming  vote,  and  I  hope  that  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  does  something 
radical  to  improve  this  impossible  sit- 
uation. Oh,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  they 
get  so  mad  down  there  they  will  turn 
over  a  few  tables  and  turn  over  a  few 
new  leaves  and  make  it  clear  to  students 
in  all  50  States  of  the  Union  that  they 
have  a  chance  to  work  for  Uncle  Sam 
next  summer  if  they  can  qualify  on  an 
announced  examination. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON— "A  MAN  OP 
MANKIND.  AS  BIG  HIMSELF  AS 
THE  NATION  HE  MUST  NOW  GOV- 
ERN" 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
fjrom  Massachusetts  IMr.  McCormackI 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
last  Sunday,  December  1,  the  Boston 
Herald  published  a  tribute  to  President 
Lsmdon  B.  Johnson  which  was  written 
by  Leslie  Carpenter,  chief  of  the  Boston 
Herald-Traveler's  Washington  Bureau. 

He  has  been  a  personal  friend  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  for  many  years.  In  writ- 
ing about  President  Johnson,  he  knows 
and  understands  his  subject. 

I  know  the  Members  of  the  House  will 
read  this  article  by  Mr.  Carpenter  about 
a  great  leader  whom  he  describes  as  "a 
man  of  mankind,  as  big  himself  as  the 
Nation  he  must  now  govern." 

A   Man    of   Complexity — FVamx    or   Human 
Spurr  Surges  Through  Johnson 

(By  Leslie  Carpenter) 

Washington. — Surging  always  through 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  the  flame  of 
the  hiiman  spirit. 

And  that  more  than  anything  else  gives 
fire  to  the  behavior  pattern,  the  goals,  the 
ambition,  the  hopes,  the  dreams,  and  the 
attitudes  of  this  extremely  complex  man. 

He  is  an  immensely  generous  man  who 
has  deep  respect  and  affection  for  his  fellow 
man.  He  races  though  life  at  great  speed, 
his  mind  filled  with  big  and  important  prob- 
lems and  objectives.  But  be  never  fails, 
somehow,  in  all  the  hurry  to  think  of  the 
thoughtful  gesture,  the  kindness. 

IMMXNSELT    KIND 

He  is  a  man  whose  heart  Is  as  big  as  his 
mind  and  they  work  together  like  the  perfect 
machine. 

President  Johnson,  that  big  man  who  must 
now,  in  his  private  sadness,  lead  the  Na- 
tion, has  spent  his  55  years  learning  more 
from  men  than  from  booXs.  He  trusts  and 
respects  human  beings  more  than  the  printed 
word. 

The  men  and  women  who  have  meant  the 
most  to  him  through  the  years  have  come 
from  all  economic  groups  and  greatly  vary- 
ing backgrounds  and  education.  He  has 
learned  something  from  each  of  them,  and 
his  own  life,  as  well  as  his  political  and  per- 
sonal direction,  have  been  shaped  by  those 
lessons. 

THOUGHTS  or  OTHTRS 

In  the  20-odd  years  I  have  known  President 
Johnson  as  a  personal  friend,  I  have  many 
times  heard  him  quote  thoughts  of  other 
friends  who  were  of  a  different  race  and  who 
had  little  education. 

"Now,"  the  man  who  is  now  the  US.  Presi- 
dent would  say.  "isn't  he  absolutely  right?" 
No  one  could  disagree  that  he  was. 

In  thousands  of  conversations  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson  over  the  more  than  two  decades 
I  have  known  him,  I  have  never  heard  him 
at  any  time  cast  a  reflection  on  a  man's  race 
or  religion,  even  in  humor.  There  is  no 
question  in  my  mind  that  he  never  had  such 
a  thought. 

POLITICAL  DANGERS 

Although  he  represented  a  State  in  Con- 
gress where  it  was  politically  dangerous  to 


have  a  thinking  man's  outlook  toward  the 
equality  and  dignity  of  all  human  beings, 
Johnson  always  felt  that  way. 

Years  ago.  President  Johnson  used  to  have 
a  sign  on  the  wall  of  his  office.  It  had  been 
given  to  him  by  a  friend  and  it  said:  "You 
ain't  learning  anything  when  you're  talk- 
ing." 

Johnson  has  always  been  inclined  to  talk 
a  lot — and  to  ask  an  avalanche  of  questions. 
But  he  also  has  always  known  how  to  listen. 

Pew  men  in  public  life  seek  as  much  advice 
as  has  always  been  the  case  with  him.  He 
wants  three  things  when  he  turns  for  ad- 
vice, and  they  are:  (1)  The  best  minds  he 
can  tap  on  the  subject;  (2)  both  sides  of 
the  subject  presented  with  the  best  possible 
facts  to  support  each;  and  (3)  every  point 
boiled  down  to  the  facts  without  wasteful 
adjectives,  adverbs  or  needless  elaboration. 

GRASPS  QUICKLT 

The  President  can  grasp  anything  immedi- 
ately. There  Is  no  point  in  emphasizing  a 
word.  If  it  is  a  word,  he  takes  It  In  for  all 
its  meaning. 

He  has  always  made  his  own  decision. 
The  closest  friend  he  ever  had  couldnt  in- 
fluence him  if  he  felt  that  friend  was  wrong. 

He  could  hardly  have  chosen  a  career  other 
than  public  life.  His  unique  talents  and 
gifts  were  long  ago  recognized  by  the  busi- 
ness world,  and  he  was  offered  many  posi- 
tions which  would  have  made  a  more  com- 
fortable life  for  him  and  his  family. 

BUSINESS  WORLD 

One  friend  who  had  watched  him  operate 
for  8  years  as  the  most  powerful  and  in- 
fluential Senate  majority  leader  in  history 
once  remarked:  "You  know  if  he  had  gone 
Into  the  business  world,  he  might  have 
become  the  first  man  ever  to  be  president 
of  the  Chase  National  Bank,  Du  Pont,  and 
Ford  Motor  Co.  all  at  once." 

President  Johnson  has  always  said  that  he 
wants  "can-do"  people  around  him.  But  he 
is  himself  the  most  "can-do"  man  who  ever 
could  and  did. 

WORLD  ON   riRE 

For  many  years  before  a  tragedy  as  hor- 
rible as  the  Nation  will  ever  experience  thrust 
him  Into  the  Presidency,  Johnson  rushed 
through  life  as  if  the  world  were  on  fire 
and  maybe  no  one  except  him  had  access  to 
water. 

His  wife  once  put  his  excessive  energy  and 
force  this  way:  "Lyndon  behaves  as  If  there 
were  no  tomorrow  coming  and  he  had  to  do 
everything  today." 

The  story  is  true  that  his  father  used  to 
wake  him  as  a  boy  by  shaking  one  leg  and 
declaring:  "Get  out  of  bed:  every  boy  In 
town  is  already  15  minutes  ahead  of  you." 
Time  was  to  him.  after  that,  always  too 
precious  to  waste. 

SENSE  or  URGENCY 

There  was  a  sense  of  urgency  about  his 
father,  Samuel  Ealy  Johnson.  His  mother, 
Rebekah  Baines  Johnson,  was  a  quiet  lady 
of  grace  and  refinement,  unusually  beautiful 
until  her  death  in  her  seventies. 

She  shaped  her  son's  greatest  gifts,  his 
character  and  his  feeling  for  people.  She  had 
spent  most  of  her  life  as  the  wife  of  a 
rancher  in  the  lonely  hill  country  of  Texas 
reading,  and  she  read  philosophy  to  her  son. 

He  took  it  in  like  a  blotter,  as  he  has  all 
the  experiences  of  his  life,  for  they  have 
made  him  what  he  is  today. 

CREATURE   COMrORTS 

President  Johnson  is  a  man  who  relishes 
the  creature  comforts,  the  fine  clothes,  the 
happiness  which  material  things  might  bring 
to  his  wife*  and  daughters,  the  fine  cattle 
which  graze  on  his  ranch,  the  dog  which  he 
loves  and  loves  him,  the  bath  which  has 
been  drawn  before  he  gets  into  It. 
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All  of  these  things  have  a  meaning  to 
him,  because  he  does  not  want  to  travel 
through  life  second  class,  and  he  wants  no 
fellow  man  to  do  It  either. 

Anyone  who  knows  Johnson  well  recog- 
nizes that  there  is  a  collision  between  two 
forces  which  drive  him:  urgency  and  kind- 
ness. 

TASK    AT   HAND 

He  gives  everything  of  himself  to  the  task 
at  hand,  and  when  he  realizes  another  Isn't, 
his  temper  flares.  He  might  shout  in  rage 
to  a  secretary  who  has  not  lived  up  to  his 
expectations  for  perfection.  But  when  she 
gets  home  that  night,  she  will  And  flowers 
from  him  and  an  apology.  Or  there  will  be 
some  other  way  of  showing  that  he  is  sorry. 

A  completely  busy  man  can  frequently 
leave  the  wrong  impression. 

Only  casual  acquaintances.  In  the  great 
speed  of  life,  have  ever  failed  to  understand 
President  Johnson. 

Those  who  know  him  at  all  understand 
he  never  had  a  petty  thought — or  was  will- 
ing to  listen  to  one. 

He  is  a  man  of  mankind,  as  big  himself 
as  the  Nation  he  must  now  govern. 


ETERNAL  LIGHT 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  (Mr.  MuhphyI  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The    SPEAKER.    Is   there    objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, we  mourn,  in  our  own  way,  the  pass- 
ing of  President  Kennedy,  and  it  is  not  al- 
ways easy  to  transmit  our  feelings.  Some 
are  gifted  in  expressing  that  which  we 
may  feel,  and  I  offer  here  a  poem  writ- 
ten and  composed  by  Mrs.  Jessie  M.  Wil- 
liams, of  Chicago,  111.,  on  the  day  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  passed  away : 
Eternal  Light 
Somewhere  a  candle  flickers 

Somewhere  a  voice  is  hushed 
Somewhere  all  hearts  are  saddened 
Somewhere  a  life  was  crushed 

Somewhere  the  peace  he  fought  for 

On  land  and  on  the  sea 
Somewhere  he  gave  his  all 

For  his  love  of  humanity 

There's  a  mound  upon  a  hillside 
An  eternal  light  to  never  cease 

A  Nation  bows  in  reverence 
For  the  man  who  fought  for  peace. 


THE  PASSING  SCENE 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  fMr.  Dent)  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  seldom  use 
the  privilege  afforded  Members  of  Con- 
Rress  to  put  printed  matter  into  the 
Record. 

Today  I  am  asking  consent  because  of 
the  contents  of  William  S.  White's  col- 
umn entitled  "The  Passing  Scene." 

Out  of  the  torrent  of  words,  out  of  the 
flood  of  comments  and  observations  on 
our  new  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 


I  find  the  attached  appraisal  one  worthy 
of  the  attention  of  all  Members  of  Con- 
gress and  the  whole  peoples  of  our 
Nation. 

Mr.  Speaker  I  present  for  the  Record 
"The  Passing  Scene"  by  William  S. 
White: 

The    Passing   Scene:    Swift   Decisions   and 
Firm  Leadership 

(By  WUliam  S.  White) 

President  Johnson,  profoundly  relieved  and 
thankful  that  the  country  has  so  rallied  in 
unity  and  strength  from  the  shock  of  the 
assassination  of  his  predecessor,  now  pro- 
poses to  keep  up  the  momentum  of  his  ad- 
ministration on  every  front  without  pause 
or  letup. 

These  recent  urgent  days  have  shown  to 
the  Nation  the  rapidity  of  decision  and  vigor 
of  the  new  President  in  a  crisis  time.  What 
these  days  have  not  yet  shown  is  that  these 
attributes  are  a  part  of  Mr.  Johnson's  ordi- 
nary political  life. 

In  all  the  circumstances,  of  course,  he  sim- 
ply had  to  decide  and  to  act  flrmly  and 
quickly  and  more  or  less  all  at  once  all  along 
the  whole  range  of  the  enormous  problems  of 
an  ofllce  thrown  upon  him  without  an  in- 
stant's warning. 

racing  against  fear 

He  was  racing  against  nothing  less  than 
national  fear  and  potential  national  hysteria 
and  chaos  and  an  ominous  tide  of  confused 
bitterness  and  counterbitterness. 

He  won  the  race.  But  his  instantaneous 
series  of  unhesitating  actions — necessarily 
taken  at  times  by  telephone  and  with  almost 
dizzying  speed  as  he  pressed  one  button  after 
another  to  give  clipped  directives  and  a  sense 
of  sad  but  rocklike  Presidential  calm  to  one 
momentarily  shaken  official  after  another — 
were  unusual  only  in  the  tragic  atmosphere 
that  surrounded  them. 

Their  speed  and  flrmness  were  standard 
operating  procedure  for  a  man  long  known 
to  his  old  colleagues  in  the  Senate  as  tireless 
in  action  and  fretful  only  when  there  was 
nothing  much  that  needed  to  be  done.  Of 
these  qualities  of  decision  much  more  will  be 
seen. 

Mr.  Johnson,  in  short,  has  always  believed, 
In  every  office  he  has  held,  that  the  enemy  of 
sound  and  creative  public  policy  Is  any  loss 
within  iU  leaders  of  the  great  elan  that  comes 
when  the  initiative  is  maintained  and  fully 
used. 

Doubly  and  triply  he  believes  this  to  be 
true  of  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  seeing 
it  as  the  distUled  and  ultimate  delegated 
power  of  the  Nation  itself — a  power  which 
must  not  be  allowed  to  waste  away  or  to 
become  diffused  into  nothingness  by  absence 
of  bold  action  at  the  top. 

To  him  a  moment  lost  is  not  only  some- 
thing to  be  deplored.  It  is  a  grave  spoilage. 
For  in  his  view  history  in  the  present  world 
runs  with  that  nation  which  does  not  sit 
down  to  rest  after  each  task  but  finishes  one 
only  to  reach  with  zest  for  another  task  to 
finish. 

He  will  therefore  never  carefully  divide  his 
duties  and  programs  into  something  labeled 
"domestic"  and  something  labeled  "foreign," 
giving  a  priority  to  the  one  or  the  other.  To 
him  a  problem  Is  a  problem,  and  the  prob- 
lems and  challenges  of  national  leadership — 
whether  across  thousands  of  mUes  of  ocean 
or  simply  up  Pennsylvania  Avenue  on  Capi- 
tol Hill — are  all  big  and  urgent. 

He  will  be  neither  a  domestic  nor  a  foreign 
affairs  President.  He  will  only  be  President — 
a  job  he  considers  to  be  indivisible. 

capacity  for  persuasion 

Even  as  he  is  pressing  Congress  on  his 
domestic  legislative  program  he  will  be  press- 
ing his  purposes  on  the  international  scene 
with  what  is  his  greatest  operating  skUl. 
This  is  a  capacity  for  persuasion  to  his  point 


of  view — already  long  since  known  to  Con- 
gress— which  before  many  weeks  will  be  about 
equally  known  to  the  world's  leaders,  some  of 
whom  he  has  already  met  and  will  meet  yet 
again  and  again. 

Most  of  all,  he  will  never  willingly  lose  his 
and  the  Nation's  present  momentum  In  be- 
half of  a  rest  here  and  there. 

He  will  not  get  from  Congress  this  year 
all  the  legislation  he  wants,  and  perhaps  not 
even  next  year.  But  he  will  get  some  of  It; 
and  he  will  always  come  back  and  back  until 
at  length  he  gets  it  all.  And  allied  states- 
men— and  potential  enemy  chieftains,  too — 
will  find  in  him  what  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy also  found  in  him : 

A  skilled,  seemingly  casual,  negotiator 
needing  no  mass  of  papers  and  no  briefcases, 
with  an  absolutely  untroubled  certainty  as 
to  where  the  real  point  in  every  discussion 
lies. 


LAST  SPEECH  FOR   PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentlemEm 
from  Texas  I  Mr.  Purcell]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  last 
public  remarks  by  our  late  and  beloved 
President  Kennedy  were  made  in  Fort 
Worth.  Tex.,  on  that  tragic  day  of  his 
assassination.  He  spoke  at  a  breakfast 
meeting  of  the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of 
Commerce  in  the  Texas  Hotel. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  in  attendance 
that  morning.  I  had  accompanied  the 
President  to  Texas,  and  had  been  with 
him  on  his  visits  to  San  Antonio  and 
Houston  on  November  21,  the  day  before 
his  life  was  snuffed  out. 

On  the  morning  of  November  22,  in 
Fort  Worth,  President  Kennedy  was  in 
wonderful  spirits.  His  trip  had  been  a 
huge  success,  the  large  crowds  had  given 
him  a  warm  welcome.  His  usual  good 
humor  was  very  much  in  evidence. 

President  Kennedy  spoke  that  morn- 
ing of  confidence,  confidence  in  many 
things.  He  spoke  of  the  stature  of  our 
defenses,  of  the  wonderful  new  TFX 
fighter  plane,  of  Fort  Worth  Congress- 
man Jne  Wright,  of  the  part  Texas  has 
played  in  the  development  of  our  Nation. 
I  believe  the  full  text  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's remarks,  the  last  he  was  to  msike 
in  public,  should  be  read  and  absorbed 
by  all  of  us : 
Remarks    or    the    President    Betore    the 

Fort  Worth  Chamber  or  Commerce.  Texas 

Hotel,  Port  Worth,  Tex. 

I  know  now  why  everyone  in  Texas,  Fort 
Worth,  is  so  thin,  having  gotten  up  and 
down  about  nine  times.  This  is  what  you 
do  every  morning. 

Mr.  Buck,  Mr.  Vice  President,  Governor 
Connally,  Senator  Yarborough,  Jim  Wright, 
members  of  the  congressional  delegation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  2  years  ago,  I  introduced  mjrself 
in  Paris  by  saying  that  I  was  the  man  who 
had  accompanied  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  Paris.  I 
am  getting  somewhat  that  same  sensation 
as  I  travel  around  Texas.  Nobody  wonders 
what  Lyndon  and  I  wear. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  in  Jim  Wright's  city. 
About  35  years  ago,  a  Congressman  from 
California  who  had  Just  been  elected  re- 
ceived a   letter   from   an   Irate   constituent 
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which  said:  "During  the  campaign  you  prom- 
ised to  have  the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  re- 
forested. You  have  been  In  office  1  month 
and  you  haven't  done  so."  Well,  no  one  In 
Fort  Worth  has  been  that  unreasonable,  but 
In  some  ways  he  has  had  the  Sierra  Madre 
Mountains  reforested  and  here  In  Fort  Worth 
he  has  contributed  to  lU  growth. 

He  speaks  for  Forth  Worth  and  he  speaks 
for  the  country,  and  I  dont  know  any  city 
that  Is  better  represented  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  than  Forth  Worth. 

And  If  there  are  any  Democrate  here  this 
morning.  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  hold  that 
against  him. 

Three  years  ago  last  September  I  came 
here,  with  the  Vice  President,  and  spoke  at 
Burke  Burnett  Park,  and  I  called  in  that 
speech  for  a  national  security  policy  and  a 
national  seciu'lty  system  which  was  second 
to  none,  a  position  which  said  not  first  but. 
If,  when  and  how.  but  first.  That  city  re- 
sponded to  that  call  as  It  has  through  its 
history.  And  we  have  been  putting  that 
pledge  Into  practice  ever  since. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that  pledge 
here  In  Fort  Worth,  which  understands 
national  defense,  and  its  Importance  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States.  During  the 
days  of  the  Indian  War.  this  city  was  a  fort. 
During  the  days  of  World  War  I,  even  before 
the  United  States  got  Into  the  war.  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  pilots  were  training  here. 
During  the  days  of  World  War  II,  the  great 
Liberator  bombers,  and  which  my  brother 
flew  with  his  copilot  from  this  city,  were 
produced  here. 

The  first  nonstop  flight  around  the  world 
took  off  and  returned  here.  In  a  plane  built 
In  factories  here.  The  first  truly  Intercon- 
Unental  bomber,  the  B-36.  was  produced 
here.  The  B-58,  which  Is  the  finest  weapons 
system  In  the  world  today,  which  has  dem- 
onstrated most  recently  In  flying  from  Tokyo 
to  London,  with  an  average  speed  of  nearly 
1.000  miles  per  hour,  Is  a  Port  Worth  product. 
The  Iroquois  helicopter  from  Port  Worth 
Is  a  mainstay  in  our  fight  against  the  guer- 
rillas In  South  Vietnam.  The  transportd- 
tlon  of  crews  between  our  missile  sites  is 
done  In  planes  produced  here  in  Fort  Worth. 
"  So  wherever  the  confrontation  may  occur, 
and  In  the  last  3  years  It  has  occurred  on  at 
least  three  occasions.  In  Laos.  Berlin,  and 
Cuba,  and  It  will  again — wherever  It  occurs, 
the  products  of  Fort  Worth  and  the  men  of 
Fort  Worth  provide  us  with  a  sense  of  secu- 
rity. 

And  In  the  not  too  distant  future  a  new 
Fort  Worth  product,  and  I  am  glad  that 
there  was  a  table  separating  Mr.  Hicks  and 
myself — a  new  Fort  Worth  product,  the  TFX. 
Tactical  fighter  experimental — nobody  knows 
what  those  words  mean,  but  that  Is  what 
they  mean,  tactical  fighter  experimental — 
will  serve  the  forces  of  freedom  and  will  be 
the  No.  1  airplane  in  the  world  today. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  long  and  hard  fought  competition  to 
win  the  TFX  contract,  but  very  little  dlscus- 
*.  slon  about  what  this  plane  will  do.  It  will 
be  the  first  operational  aircraft  ever  pro- 
"  duced  that  can  literally  spread  its  wings 
through  the  air.  It  will  thus  give  us  a  sin- 
gle plane  capable  of  carrying  out  missions  of 
speed  as  well  as  distance,  able  to  fly  very  far 
in  one  form  or  very  fast  In  another.  It  can 
take  off  from  rugged,  short  airstrips,  enor- 
mously Increasing  the  Air  Force's  ability  to 
participate  in  limited  wars.  The  same  basic 
plane  will  serve  the  Navy's  carriers,  saving 
the  taxpayers  at  least  $1  billion  In  costs  If 
they  built  separate  planes  for  the  Navy  and 
the  Air  Force. 

The  Government  of  Australia,  by  purchas- 
ing $125  million  of  TFX  planes  before  they 
are  even  off  the  drawing  boards,  has  already 
testified  to  the  merit  of  this  plane,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  is  confident  in  the  ability 
of  Fort  Worth  to  meet  Its  schedule.  In  all 
these  ways,  the  success  of  our  national  de- 


fense depends  upon  this  city  In  the  Western 
United  States.  10.000  miles  from  Vietnam, 
5,000  or  6,000  miles  from  Berlin,  thousands 
oir  miles  from  trouble  spots  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica and  Africa  or  the  Middle  East.  And  yet 
Fort  Worth  and  what  It  does  and  what  It 
produces  participates  In  all  these  historic 
evenU.  Texas,  as  a  whole,  and  Fort  Worth 
bear  particular  responsibility  for  this  na- 
tional defense  effort,  for  military  procure- 
ment In  this  State  totals  nearly  $1';  billion, 
fifth  highest  among  all  the  States  of  the 
Union.  There  are  more  military  personnel 
on  active  duty  In  this  State  than  any  in  the 
Nation,  save  one — and  It  Is  not  Massachu- 
setts— any  In  the  Nation  save  one,  with  a 
combined  mUltary-clvlllan  defense  payroll  of 
weU  over  a  billion  dollars.  I  don't  recite 
these  for  my  partisan  purpose.  They  are 
the  result  of  American  determination  to  be 
second  to  none,  and  as  a  result  of  the  effort 
which  this  country  has  made  In  the  last  3 
years  we  are  second  to  none. 

In  the  past  3  years  we  have  Increased  the 
defense  budget  of  the  United  States  by  over 
20  percent;  Increased  the  program  of  acquisi- 
tion for  Polaris  submarines  from  24  to  41;  In- 
creased our  Mlnuteman  missile  p\archase  pro- 
gram by  more  than  75  percent;  doubled  the 
nimiber  of  strategic  bombers  and  missiles  on 
alert;  doubled  the  number  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons available  In  the  strategic  alert  forces;  In- 
creased the  tactical  nuclear  forces  deployed 
in  Western  Europe  by  over  60  percent;  added 
5  combat-ready  divisions  to  the  Army  of 
the  United  States,  and  5  tactical  fighter 
wings  to  the  Air  Force  of  the  United  States; 
increased  our  strategic  airlift  capability  by 
75  percent;  and  increased  our  special 
counterlnsurgency  forces  which  are  engaged 
now  In  South  Vietnam  by  600  percent.  I 
hope  those  who  want  a  stronger  America  and 
place  4t  on  some  signs  will  also  place  those 
figures  next  to  It. 

This  Is  not  an  easy  effort.     This  requires 
sacrifice  by  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
But  this  Is  a  very  dangerous  and  uncertain 
world.     As  I  said  earlier,  on  three  occasions 
in  the  last  3  years  the  United  States  has  had 
a  direct  confrontation.    No  one  can  say  when 
it  will  come  again.    No  one  expects  that  our 
life  will  be  easy,  certainly  not  In  this  decade 
and  perhaps   not  In   this  century.     But  we 
should  realize  what  a  burden  and  responsi- 
bility the  people  of  the  United  States  have 
borne  for  so   many  years.     Here  a  country 
which   lived  In   Isolation,  divided  and  pro- 
tected by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  unin- 
terested In  the  struggles  of  the  world  around 
it,  here  In  the  short  space  of  18  years  after 
the  Second  World  War,  we  put  ourselves,  by 
our  own  will  and  by  necessity,  into  defense 
of  alliances  with  countries  all   around  the 
globe.     Without   the    United   States.   South 
Vietnam  would  collapse  overnight.    Without 
the  United  States,  the  SEATO  alliance  would 
collapse     overnight.      Without     the     United 
States  the  CENTO  alliance   would   collapse 
overnight.    Without  the  United  States  there 
would  be  no  NATO.     And  gradually  Europe 
would  drift  Into  neutralism  and  Indifference. 
Without  the  efforts  of  the  United  States  In 
the   Alliance   for   Progress,   the   Communist 
advance  onto  the  mainland  of  South  America 
would  long  ago  have  taken  place. 

So  this  country,  which  desires  only  to  be 
free,  which  desires  to  be  secure,  which  de- 
sired to  live  at  peace  for  18  years  under  three 
different  administrations  has  borne  more 
than  Its  share  of  the  burden,  has  stood  watch 
for  more  than  Its  number  of  years.  I  don't 
think  we  are  fatigued  or  tired.  We  would 
like  to  live  as  we  once  lived.  But  history 
will  not  permit  It.  The  Communist  balance 
of  power  is  still  strong.  The  balance  of 
power  Is  still  on  the  side  of  freedom.  We  are 
still  the  keystone  In  the  arch  of  freedom,  and 
I  think  we  will  continue  to  do  as  we  have 
done  In  our  past,  our  duty,  and  the  people 
of  Texas  will  be  In  the  lead. 


So  I  am  glad  to  come  to  this  State  which 
has  played  such  a  significant  role  In  so  many 
efforts  in  this  century,  and  to  say  that  here 
In  Fort  Worth  you  people  will  be  playing  a 
major  role  In  the  maintenance  of  the  security 
of  the  United  States  for  the  next  10  years.  I 
am  confident,  as  I  look  to  the  future,  that 
our  chance*  for  security,  our  chances  for 
peace,  are  better  than  they  have  been  In  the 
past.  And  the  reason  is  because  we  are 
stronger.  And  with  that  strength  Is  a  deter- 
mination to  not  only  maintain  the  peace,  but 
also  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States. 
To  that  great  cause,  Texap  and  the  United 
States  are  committed. 

Thank  you.  I 


COTTON  SUPPORT  PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Geor- 
gia I  Mr.  Weltner]  is  recognized  for  30 
minutes. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, November  29,  1963.  the  gentleman 
from  Aikansas  obtained  a  special  order 
to  address  the  House  at  the  conclusion 
of  the  business  on  that  day.  There  was, 
of  course,  no  legislative  business,  the 
preceding  day  being  Thanksgiving  Day. 
The  gentleman  took  this  opportunity 
to  comment  upon  a  speech  which  I  de- 
livered to  the  House  on  October  17,  1963, 
concerning  the  cotton  support  program. 
Apparently,  his  purpose  was  to  rebut 
various  tables  and  figures  which  I  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  of  October  17  in 
support  of  my  contention  that  the  Ameri- 
can public  pays  an  annual  subsidy  by 
virtue  of  the  cotton  support  program,  of 
$608,008,132. 

It  was  my  purpose  in  making  this 
speech  to  disclose  certain  Inequities  and 
deficiencies  in  the  cotton  program,  and 
point  up  the  fact  that  the  program,  while 
resulting  in  millions  of  dollars  to  large 
Western  growers  of  cotton,  affords  but 
minimum  assistance  to  smaller  farmers, 
notably  small  Southeastern  farmers. 

Reviewing  briefly  my  remarks  of  that 
date,  it  was  my  contention — as  it  is  to- 
day—that when  the  U.S.  Government 
undertakes  to  purchase  cotton  from  any 
eligible  producer  at  a  price  of  32.47  cents 
per  pound  through  the  nonrecourse  loan 
program  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, this  action  creates  an  artificial 
price  for  all  cotton,  whether  placed  in 
loan  or  sold  in  private  channels.  The 
difference  between  the  support  price  of 
of  32.47  cents  and  the  price  that  would 
obtain  in  a  free  market — without  cotton 
supports — is.  I  contend,  a  subsidy.  The 
term  "subsidy"  was  defined  at  page  19795 
of  the  Record  as  follows: 

Subsidy  computed  by  multiplying  rate  of 
8V2  cents  per  p)ound  by  number  of  bales  pro- 
duced In  the  allotment  categories  shown. 

Everyone  knows  that  the  world  price 
for  1  inch  Middling  cotton  is  24  cents 
per  pound.  Consequently,  the  Govern- 
ments  program  of  supporting  prices  at 
32.47  cents  per  pound  creates  a  differen- 
tial of  8' 2  cents  per  pound,  or  $42.50  per 
bale — for  every  pound  of  cotton  grown 
on  allotment  acreage. 

It  is.  therefore,  a  simple  matter  to  de- 
termine the  total  amount  of  this  subsidy 
for  the  year  treated  in  my  speech.  1961. 
You  simply  multiply  total  domestic  pro- 
duction by  8 ''2  cents  per  pound  to  derive 
the  national  subsidy  of  $608  million. 
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This  was  perfectly  clear  in  my  remarks 
of  October  17.  There  followed  an  analy- 
sis of  Just  who  among  the  928,761  cotton 
farmers  of  the  United  States  shared  this 
subsidy.  I  was  startled  by  the  figures — 
322  growers  with  1,000  allotment  acres  or 
more  shared  subsidies  totaling  $36,590,- 
761,  averaging  $113,656  per  grower.  This 
Is  compared  with  653,387  small  farmers, 
with  allotment  of  10  acres  or  less,  who 
received  a  total  of  $40,787,449,  or  the  in- 
credibly small  amount  of  $63  each — ap- 
proximately $5  per  month. 

On  the  occasion  of  my  address  to  the 
House,  I  included  the  names  of  farmers — 
insofar  as  could  be  obtained  from  the 
Department  of  Agriculture — having  al- 
lotments of  1 ,000  acres  or  more,  the  effec- 
tive allotment,  measured  acreage,  and 
estimated  yield  for  each  such  farm. 
Thereafter,  I  computed  the  production 
of  each  farmer,  and  based  upon  produc- 
tion, following  the  very  simple  formula, 
computed  the  amount  of  subsidy  received 
by  each  fanner.  In  some  instances  this 
subsicbr  was  as  great  as  $2^32,737  for 
the  J.  G.  Boswell  interests  in  Arizona 
and  California.  The  Kern  County  Land 
Co.,  under  this  formula,  received  the 
benefit  of  a  subsidy  of  $2,026,992.50. 

The  subsidy  is  computed  for  each  of 
the  322  faims,  all  appearing  in  the  Oc- 
tober 17  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

No^  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last  Friday  in  his 
remarlcs  and  by  insertions  consisting  of 
several  tables  and  some  23  letters,  the 
gentleman  from  Aritansas  quarrels  with 
my  use  of  the  term  "subsidy."  Appar- 
ently, he  would  equate  subsidy  only  to 
the  payments  made  to  producers  who  ex- 
port cotton,  or.  possibly,  to  the  amoimt 
of  nonrecourse  loans  advanced  on  bales 
placed  in  Government  storage. 

Other  gentlemen,  during  the  course  of 
this  discussion  on  last  Friday,  took  the 
same  position — to  wit,  that  it  is  inac- 
curate to  term  as  a  subsidy  that  increase 
in  price  of  domestic  cotton  brought  about 
by  virtue  of  the  cotton  support  system. 

I  am  happy  to  Join  issue  to  this  point. 
It  seetns  to  me  that  the  entire  Nation 
would  do  well  to  consider  carefully  our 
agricultural  program,  and  the  cotton 
program  is  a  good  point  of  departure.  I 
believe  the  gentlemen  who  took  issue 
with  my  remarks  last  week  have  per- 
formed a  service  by  placing  this  vital 
issue  before  the  House.  The  consuming 
public  has  been  in  the  dark  long  enough. 
It  is  indeed  time  that  sophistry  and  leger- 
demain be  swept  away,  and  that  the  pub- 
lic see  this  program  for  what  it  is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  price  support  system 
does  create  a  subsidy.  An  inflated  price, 
paid  by  the  consumer,  is  as  much  a  sub- 
sidy as  a  check  drawn  on  the  account  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

In  Webster's  Dictionary,  the  term 
"subsidize"  is  defined  as  follows:  "To  aid 
or  promote,  as  a  private  enterprise,  with 
public  money." 

Does  not  the  public  money  available 
to  every  eligible  grower  in  the  form  of 
nonrecourse  loans  from  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation,  which  undertakes  to 
pay  32.47  cents  per  pound  for  cotton 
regardless  of  world  conditions  and  mar- 
ket factors,  aid  and  promote  the  private 
production  of  cotton?  Does  not  the  fact 
that  an  Instrumentality  of  the  Govern- 


ment is  bound  by  law  to  pay  32.47  cents 
per  pound  to  any  eligible  grower,  set  the 
price  of  cotton  moving  in  private  chan- 
nels? Can  anyone  believe  that  a  pro- 
ducer would  sell  at  24  cents — the  world 
price — when  he  can  dispose  of  his  cotton 
to  the  Government  for  32.47  cents?  Can 
anyone  believe  that  a  buyer  would  pay 
8^2  cents  per  pound  more  than  the  world 
price  if  he  coiild  find  a  grower  who  would 
sell  for  less?  Under  the  present  cotton 
support  program,  the  eligible  producer 
has  a  guaranteed  customer — the  Gov- 
ernment— at  a  guaranteed  price.  To  the 
extent  that  this  guaranteed  price  ex- 
ceeds the  price  he  could  obtain  without 
any  such  guarantee,  every  cotton  farmer 
is  subsidized.  Today  the  guaranteed 
price  exceeds  the  world  price  by  8  Ms 
cents  per  pound.  Accordingly,  the  farm- 
er is  subsidized  to  the  extent  of  8  V^  cents 
per  pound  for  every  pound  of  cotton 
grown. 

And,  because  the  differential  is  S\^ 
cents  per  pound,  every  cotton  farmer  re- 
ceives a  subsidy  calculated  by  multiply- 
ing 8V2  cents  by  each  pound  he  produces. 
Hence,  the  Californlia  interests  which 
produced  52,535  bales  in  1961  received  a 
subsidy  of  $2,232,737. 

To  say  that  the  nonrecourse  loan  pro- 
gram is  nothing  more  than  a  mechanism 
to  provide  for  orderly  marketing  proc- 
esses is  to  avoid  reality.  To  say  that  the 
only  subsidy  involved  in  the  cotton  pro- 
gram is  payment  under  the  export  pro- 
gram is  to  overlook  the  facts.  To  say 
that  32.47-cent  cotton — guaranteed  by 
the  Government  in  the  face  of  a  24-cent 
world  price— enaljles  the  farmer  only  to 
hold  onto  cotton  luitil  the  market 
reaches  an  encouraging  point,  is  to  deny 
what  any  realist  should  freely  admit. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  a  subsidy — paid 
by  the  consumer,  on  every  pound  of  cot- 
ton grown  in  the  United  States.  That 
subsidy  will  continue  for  so  long  as  there 
exists  a  differential — at  SV2  cents  per 
pound,  or  $42.50  per  bale — between  the 
Government's  guaranteed  price  and  the 
world  market's  competitive  price. 

If  gentlemen  deny  that  a  subsidy  ex- 
ists, let  them  explain  away  these  facts. 
If  gentlemen  quarrel  with  my  disclosures, 
let  them  attempt  to  show  to  the  con- 
trary. On  October  17,  I  stated  to  this 
body  that  the  cotton  subsidy  costs  the 
American  public  over  $608  million  in  1961. 
and  that  this  subsidy  aids,  in  the  main, 
large  western  growers.  Today,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1963,  I  reiterate  that  state- 
ment. I  will  be  happy  for  any  Member 
to  show  wherein  I  am  wrong. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Yes.  I  will  be  happy 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  appreciate  your 
according  us  an  oi^wrtunity  to  be  here 
this  evening  and  discuss  this  matter.  I 
am  sorry  the  gentleman  was  not  present 
at  the  time  the  special  order  was  ac- 
corded me  last  Friday.  I  Just  want  to 
say  to  the  gentleman  that  you  had 
brought  out  in  the  Record  previously 
that  there  were  a  number  of  farmers, 
the  so-called  large  farmers,  who  grow 
more  than  1,000  acres  of  cotton,  and  that 
that  total,  according  to  the  record  from 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  286 
across  the  whole  country.    That  is  t^ 


total.  But  out  of  that  286  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  fact  that  there 
were  2,691  tenants  and  sharecroppers 
who  were  working  on  those  286  farms. 
Here,  for  example,  in  your  remarks 
earlier  you  stated  that  John  F.  Twist  at 
the  Twist  plantation  in  Crittenden 
County,  Ark.,  received  a  subsidy  in  the 
amount  of  $71,187.50.  What  I  did  is, 
I  took  that  $71,187.50  and  divided  it  by 
the  total  number  of  bales  of  cotton,  as 
your  statement  revealed,  which  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Twist  plantation,  number- 
ing 1,675,  and  that  gave  me  the  sum  of 
$42.50.  as  you  have  just  stated;  $42.50 
subsidy  was  paid  to  J.  F.  Twist  planta- 
tion on  each  bale  of  cotton  t^at  was 
grown  on  his  allotment. 

Now,  I  have  a  letter  from  John  F. 
Twist,  who  is  the  operator  of  this  Twist 
interest  at  Twist  plantation,  and  among 
other  things  he  says  this: 

Several  obsonratloiM  ot  Interest  can  be 
made  from  these  facto.  First,  that  Mr. 
Weltnxr  submits  these  production  figures 
obtained  from  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture but  omits  the  Information  also  of  rec- 
ord In  the  Department  of  Agriculture  that 
the  J.  F.  Twist  acreage  allotnaent  is  shared 
by  eight  additional  fanners. 

It  was  not  just  J.  F.  Twist,  a  big 
farmer,  but  Is  divided  up  into  eight  small 
operations.  In  many  Instances  that  does 
exist  throughout  those  I  have  had  occa- 
sion to  go  into  and  check.  Now  I  wiQ 
continue  reading. 

Eight  additional  farmers  renting  from  the 
plantation  and  operating  separately  In  every 
regard  except  for  paying  rentals.  These 
S-faznlly  operations  produced  1,400  bales 
of  the  1,856  bales  produced  in  isei. 

The  next  clear  fact  is  that  1,825  bales 
of  the  total  production  of  1,856  bales  was 
sold  to  domestic  mills. 

Now,  out  of  the  total  production  on 
that  plantation  of  1356  bales,  1.409 
bales  were  sold  to  domestic  mills  at  the 
regiilar  price  of  32.47  cents  for  Mid- 
dling Inch  cotton  on  which  there  Is 
no  subsidy  paid  whatever. 

The  gentleman  does  bring  out  the 
point  today  that  the  difference  between 
those  two  figures  of  1,856  and  1.409 — 
some  of  those  did  go  into  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  loan. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  did  not  bring  out 
that  point.  I  maintained  that  because 
the  Government  guarantees  prices  on 
every  pound  of  cotton  produced  by  an 
eligible  grower  at  32.47  cents,  there  is  a 
subsidy  on  every  pound  of  cotton  grown 
to  the  extent  that  ttiat  price  differs  from 
the  world  market  price.  And  as  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  knows,  as  he 
stated  a  moment  ago,  by  dtrkMng  the 
number  of  bales  sold  by  the  Twist  plan- 
tation Into  the  amount  of  the  subsidy, 
it  came  out,  I  believe,  in  the  words  of  the 
erentleman  from  Arkansas,  that  "there 
was  a  subsidy  of  $42.50  per  bale." 

Mr.  OATHINOa.  I  did  not  say  that 
there  was  a  subsidy  of  $4250  a  bale.  I 
used  the  gentleman's  figures  and  said 
that  he  had  arrived  at  the  figure  $42.50. 
to  ^ow  that  that  was  the  way  the  gen- 
tleman had  arrived  at  the  total;  that  is, 
that  every  one  of  these  bales  of  cotton 
had  gone  on  board  a  ship  and  had  been 
shipped  for  export.  That  is  the  ammint 
that  was  paid  when  the  cotton  was  put 
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on  board  ship  for  export.  And  the  big- 
gest part  of  this  cotton  which  we  are  now 
referring  to  was  sold  to  domestic  mills  on 
which  the  full  price  was  paid  by  the 
domestic  mill.  The  reason  for  the  leg- 
islation that  we  had  before  us  today 
is  to  correct  that  situation  so  that  we  do 
not  charge  our  domestic  mills  32.47  cents 
a  pound  for  Middling  Inch  cotton  when 
the  mills  in  Barcelona,  Spain,  buy  that 
same  cotton  for  24  cents. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me,  does  the  gentleman 
contend  that  If  the  Government  did  not 
supi>ort — through  the  nonrecourse  loan 
system — cotton  at  32.47  cents  a  pound 
it  would  remain  at  32.47  cents  a  pound 
in  private  channels? 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  The  gentleman  has 
alleged  that  many  of  my  constituents 
had  obtained  a  subsidy,  and  he  laid  out 
in  his  presentation  the  amounts  in  thou- 
sands upon  thousands  of  dollars  of  sub- 
sidy that  was  paid  to  these  people.  The 
gentleman  cannot  show  that  because  the 
information  I  have  put  in  the  Record 
disputes  the  gentleman's  figures. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  am  asking  the  gen- 
tleman, does  he  maintain  that  the  price 
of  Middling  cotton  grown  in  this  country 
would  remain  at  32.47  cents  per  poimd 
were  there  no  CCC  standing  ready, 
willing,  and  under  legal  obligation  to 
pay  32.47  cents  per  pound  for  every 
pound  of  cotton  produced  on  allotment 
acres? 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  That  does  not  make 
them  lose  any  money  on  the  cotton  If 
the  bales  of  cotton  are  sold  to  domestic 
mills  for  32.47  cents. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  submit  that  the 
gentleman  has  not  answered  my  ques- 
tion. May  I  phrase  it  another  way? 
What  would  be  the  price  of  cotton  per 
pound 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  gentleman  has 
not  answered  my  question.  Why  is  it 
that  he  has  alleged  that  so  many  of  my 
constituents  in  the  State  of  Arkansas 
have  drawn  subsidies  when  they  have 
not  done  so? 

Mr.  WELTNER,  I  have  merely  stated, 
I  submit,  what  a  subsidy  is.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  refer  to  page  19795  of  the 
Congressional  Record  on  the  occasion 
of  my  address  of  October  17  he  will  see 
undenteath  the  table  this  note: 

"Subsidy"  computed  by  multiplying  rate 
of  8V4  cents  per  pound  by  number  of  bales 
produced  In  the  allotment  categories  shown. 

That  is  exactly  what  I  contend  a  sub- 
sidy is.  It  is  a  subsidy  paid,  not  by  a 
check  written  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  not  the  export  subsidy  for 
goods  shipped  overseas,  but  paid  by  the 
public,  because  the  public  has  to  pay 
8'/^  cents  more  for  that  cotton  than  they 
would  if  there  were  no  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  supporting  the  price 
at  32.47  cents  per  pound.  That  is  my 
sole  contention  as  to  subsidy.  I  am 
happy  that  the  gentleman  has  quarreled 
with  me,  because  it  seems  to  me  that 
this  point  should  be  made  crystal  clear. 
I  contend  there  Is  a  subsidy  for  every 
pound  of  cotton  grown  in  this  country 
so  long  as  the  Government  is  willing  to 
buy  that  cotton  at  a  price  greater  than 
it  would  bring  were  there  no  support 
program. 


Mr.  GATHINGS.  If  the  gentlemsui 
will  yield  further,  if  10  million  bales  of 
cotton  is  produced  in  this  country  and 
you  sold  10  million  bales  to  the  domestic 
mills  for  32.47  cents  per  pound,  would 
there  be  any  subsidy  at  all  involved? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  There  would  be  so 
long  as 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Who  would  be  pay- 
ing any  subsidy  if  the  mills  bought  that 
cotton  at  that  price? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  There  would  be  a 
subsidy  so  long  as  the  price  that  every 
farmer  can  get  for  his  cotton  through 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  ex- 
ceeds the  market  price  of  the  cotton, 
and  that  difference  is  8*2  cents  a  pound 
or  $42.50  per  bale. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  The  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  is  not  involved  In 
that  situation  at  all. 

In  addition,  the  gentleman  brought 
out  various  other  farmers  from  my  State 
and  alleged  that  they  had  obtained  such 
a  subsidy,  as  the  gentleman  says,  of  8V'2 
cents  a  pound  which  is  $42.50  a  bale, 
as  though  it  had  gone  into  export  chan- 
nels, while  some  two  out  of  every  three 
bales  produced  in  this  coimtry  go  to  the 
domestic  mills  only. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  am  not  quarreling 
with  that  at  all.  When  I  defined  subsidy 
in  my  speech  as  8^  cents  per  pound, 
because  of  the  support  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  price  at  8V2  cents  per  pound 
higher  than  the  world  price,  it  is  quite 
simple  to  figure.  Nowhere  did  I  state 
that  all  of  this  cotton  went  Into  the 
warehouse,  nor  did  I  state  that  all  of  the 
cotton  received  the  export  subsidy.  I 
defined  subsidy  as  the  differential  of  8V2 
cents  per  pound,  which,  of  course,  is  the 
differential  in  the  support  price  and  the 
world  price. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  the  gentleman 
raises  the  issue  as  to  whether  this  is  a 
subsidy. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  I  do  raise  that  is- 
sue. The  gentleman  says  that  W.  M. 
Smith  &  Son  of  Cross  County.  Ark.,  re- 
ceived a  subsidy  of  $58,310  on  1.372  acres 
of  cotton. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  That  is  figured  at 
$42.50  per  bale  because  of  the  Govern- 
ment's price-support  program. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  You  have  alleged 
and  you  have  explained  your  attitude 
with  respect  to  it,  but  you  have  alleged 
that  they  had  received  that  money. 
Well,  the  letter  that  they  send  in  here 
disputes  that  fact.  They  set  out  here 
that  in  addition  to  the  operation  that 
they  themselves  are  engaged  in  there 
are  many  tenants  listed  here.  Arch 
Whalley  has  a  40-acre  allotment;  Levell 
Hinton.  35;  Dorsey  Parker.  25;  J.  C. 
Parker.  25;  Travis  Barnes,  15;  Noland 
Stafford,  25;  and  many,  many  tenants 
are  Involved  there  in  that  operation. 

They  go  on  and  state  just  exactly  how 
many  bales  of  cotton  went  into  domestic 
channels. 

I  appreciate  the  gentleman  yielding  to 
me  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. I  appreciate  the  gentleman's  re- 
marks. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  would  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  I  did  not  want  to  In- 
ject myself  into  this  discussion  because 
I  know  there  are  other  people  who  are 
more  qualified  than  I  to  discuss  these 
problems  about  price  suppKjrt  which  I 
have,  during  my  years  in  Congress,  sup- 
ported as  a  means  of  giving  the  farmer 
a  price  for  his  production  which  would 
justify  him  In  the  cost  of  the  production 
of  that  commodity.  I  do  know  that 
there  are  a  great  many  misunderstand- 
ings and  it  is  difUcult  for  anyone  to  know 
the  intricacies  about  this  whole  program. 

The  gentleman  has  made  his  position 
very  clear.  Of  course,  I  think  the  record 
does  not  yet  disclose  that  you  do  not 
distinguish  the  difference  between  the 
fact  that  the  subsidy  Is  always  a  condi- 
tion we  have  recognized  as  the  payment 
for  something  that  is  not  earned. 

The  domestic  market  for  cotton  is 
such  that  there  is  no  subsidy  Involved. 
In  the  world  market  there  is.  depending 
on  how  you  look  at  the  whole  thing.  But 
that  was  not  the  question  I  wanted  to 
raise.  I  did  want  to  get  that  in  the 
record,  however. 

I  do  not  think  the  gentleman  Intended 
to  refiect  on  any  Individual  or  any  farm- 
er, certainly  not  one  of  our  State  insti- 
tutions, but  he  Included  a  table  which 
stated  the  State  of  Arkansas  from  the 
production  of  cotton  at  the  Arkansas 
State  Penitentiary  received  a  subsidy  of 
$70,890.  Of  course,  the  State  penitenti- 
ary is  an  institution  of  the  State  of  Ar- 
kansas. I  am  advised  by  that  Institution 
that  they  had  a  cotton  crop  In  1961.  to 
which  the  gentleman  referred.  There 
were  2,517  bales  involved,  and  their  cot- 
ton crop  was  auctioned  off  in  the  field  to 
the  highest  bidder.  The  cotton  price  was 
105  points  over  the  loan.  That  Is.  the 
Commodity  Credit  guaranteed  a  support 
price,  as  I  understand  It,  but  neverthe- 
less it  was  more  than  the  loan.  The 
highest  bidder  was  James  H.  Frost  L  Co., 
Pine  Bluff.  Ark.,  for  a  private  institu- 
tion. The  entire  crop  of  cotton  was 
auctioned  off  in  the  usual  traditional 
American  way.  and  they  got  a  price  for 
it  which  was  paid  by  the  highest  bidder. 
I  do  not  believe  the  implication  that  the 
State  penitentiary  received  a  subsidy 
from  the  Federal  Government  is  quite 
correct. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  They  received  8.5 
cents  per  pound  subsidy  for  their  cotton. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentleman  defines 
that  on  the  world  market  price  which  Is 
only  5  million  of  the  total  production  of 
the  cotton  crop  where  8  million  of  it  goes 
into  the  domestic  market. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Is  it  the  gentleman's 
opinion,  were  there  no  price  support  in 
this  country,  that  cotton  would  main- 
tain that  price? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  do  not  think  it  would. 
I  remember  when  the  cotton  price  at  a 
certain  given  time  of  that  year  was  20 
cents,  but  the  farmers  because  of  the 
economic  conditions  sold  a  large  part  of 
that  cotton  the  same  year,  1920,  at  less 
than  5  cents.  So  the  gentleman's 
theory  of  economics.  If  he  is  proposing 
any  theory,  does  not  bear  out  the  eco- 
nomic relationship  of  the  farmer  and 
what  the  Government  has  tried  to  do  to 
maintain  stability  in  prices  like  we  have 
in  our  commerce  and  Industry.  That  is 
controlled,  as  the  gentleman  knows,  by 
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production  and  demand.  If  the  demand 
goes  up,  the  production  goes  up. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Tliat  is  the  point  I 
am  making.  In  the  case  of  cotton  there 
Is  a  guaranteed  demand  at  32.47  cents, 
notwithstanding  world  conditions,  not- 
withstanding anything  else.  Every  pro- 
ducer can  take  his  cotton  and  receive 
32.47  cents. 

If  the  gentleman  agrees  with  me  that 
that  price  would  not  obtain  without  a 
price  support  system,  he  must  agree  that 
there  Is  a  subsidy  from  a  price  support 
that  differs  from  the  world  price. 

Mr.    HARRIS.    Does    the    gentleman 

^     contend  that  the  minimum  wage  would 

be  $1.25  if  the  Congress  of  the  United 

States  did  not  provide  a  minimum  wage 

of  $1.25? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  No.  I  do  not  contend 
that. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Are  you  going  to  say 
that  the  minimum  wage  of  wage  earners 
is  a  subsidy? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  What  I  am  saying  is 
that  wages  are  maintained  bv  the  exist- 
ence of  the  Pair  Labor  Standards  Act 
which  requires  payment  at  a  certain 
leveL 

Mr.  HARRIS.  So  are  the  agricultural 
products  of  the  country  which  come 
under  the  price  support  program  which 
Is  maintained. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  That  Is  correct.  I 
thank  both  gentlemen  for  joining  in  this 
debate. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Texas. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Under  the  genUeman's 
interpretation  of  subsidy.  I  would  assume 
that  he  would  say  to  the  extent  that  the 
tariff  protects  the  manufacturer  of  farm 
implements  or  other  products,  for  ex- 
ample, to  the  extent  that  he  is  protected 
and  is  able  to  sell  his  product  for  a 
higher  price,  he  would  call  this  protec- 
tion a  subsidy.  1 1 

Mr.  WELTNER.  i.  would  call  It  a 
subsidy  paid  by  the  consumer  who  Is  re- 
quired to  pay  a  higher  price  because  of 
the  tariff  law,  just  as  he  is  required  to 
pay  a  higher  price  because  of  the  cotton 
support  program. 

Mr.  MAHON.  The  gentleman  would 
say  that  the  payment  of  8.5  cents  a  pound 
on  American  cotton  that  is  exported  Is 
a  subsidy  paid  by  the  Goverrunent.  and 
the  support  price  on  cotton  that  is  not 
exported  is  paid  by  the  consumer.  Is 
that  the  gentleman's  philosophy? 

Mr.  WELTNER.    Ye». 

Mr.  MAHON.  If  the  gentleman  goes 
into  that  field,  then  subsidy  covers  the 
whole  earth  like  a  blanket — all  segments 
of  our  economy.  Industry,  agriculture, 
labor,  and  so  forth. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  agree  with  the 
statement  of  the  gentleman  from  Texas. 
I  think  It  is  well  while  we  are  consider- 
ing a  revision  of  our  cotton  program  to 
examine  this.  I  did  not  make  a  speech 
on  October  17  to  call  for  an  end  to  all 
subsidies.  I  made  a  speech  to  show  the 
direction  in  which  tills  increased  cost 
paid  by  the  consumer  is  going.  I  made 
this  speech  to  show  that  the  small  south- 
eastern farmer  has  a  very  small  part  of 


this  $680  million  amoimt  that  is  paid  by 
the  consumer. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  this,  that  as  a  result  of  the 
farm  program  initiated  under  Repub- 
lican and  Democratic  administrations 
agric\ilture  has  been  given  a  stability 
and  a  base  which  has  enabled  the  farmer 
to  produce  with  assurance,  and  imder 
these  circumstances  and  in  this  atmos- 
phere the  American  farmer  has  been 
able  to  provide  food  and  fiber  at  the 
most  phenomenally  low  rate,  relatively 
speaking,  of  any  place  in  the  world?  As 
to  the  so-caUed  subsidy,  while  paid  by 
the  consumer,  as  the  gentleman  says, 
the  subsidy  of  maladjustment  and  other 
factors  might  very  well  make  the  con- 
sumer pay  more  than  if  there  were  not 
a  so-called  subsidy  as  defined  by  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  I  certainly  would  not 
contend  we  should  completely  eliminate 
the  price-support  systwn.  I  did  not 
treat  It  that  way  In  my  speech  on  Octo- 
ber 17,  and  I  do  not  do  so  today.  It 
seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  sound 
proposal  before  the  Congress  in  the  Tal- 
madge  bill.  This  Involves  price  sup- 
ports. No  one  will  deny  that.  It  in- 
volves a  higher  support  price  than  32.47 
cents  for  the  smaUest  producers,  and 
it  involves  a  much  lower  support  for 
larger  producers,  whose  need,  if  any,  is 
far  less  than  the  small  grower.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Talmadge  plan  would  end 
two-price  cotton,  and  set  cotton  on  the 
road  back  to  free  enterprise. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Becker  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Hallkck),  from  December  2  through 
Decwnber  7,  1963.  on  account  of  illness 
(an  operation). 

Mr.  Pepper,  for  Tuesday,  December  3, 
1963,  on  accoimt  of  official  business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wbltner,  for  30  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarics. 

Mr.  Staebler,  on  Tuesday  next,  for 
1  hour. 

Mr.  Fraser  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Staebler)  for  1  hour,  on  Wednesday 
next. 

Mr.  Bow  (at  the  request  of  Mr.  Tup- 
PER).  for  1  hour,  on  Friday,  December  6, 
and  for  1  hour  on  Monday.  December  9, 
and  in  each  case  to  revise  and  extend  his 
remarks  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri  the  remarks  he 
made  in  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
today  and  to  include  statistics  and  a 
table. 


(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
iiuest  of  Mr.  MoBSE)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  FtTLTON  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Chamberlain. 

Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Taft  In  two  instances. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accord- 
ingly (at  6  o'clock  and  14  minutes  p jn.) , 
xmder  its  previous  order,  the  Hoiise  ad- 
journed until  tomorrow.  Wednesday, 
Decemb«-  4,  1963,  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1405.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Senrlce.  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  svispendlng  deportation  as  well  t* 
a  list  ot  the  persons  Involved,  pursuant  to 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  of  1962, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-886;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judlcl&ry. 

1406.  A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  U.S. 
Department  uf  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  suspending  deportation  as  well  as  a 
list  of  the  i>ersons  Involved,  pursuant  to  the 
Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  ot  1953, 
as  amended  by  Public  Law  87-886;  to  the 
Coounlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

1407.  A  letter  frctn  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral at  the  United  States,  transmitting  • 
report  on  the  proposed  move  of  the  Veter- 
ans' Admin iBtratlon  regional  office  from  Dal- 
las to  Waco.  Tex.;  to  the  Ckimmlttee  on  Oiov- 
emment  Operations. 


REPORTS  OF  CX>MMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLU- 
TIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XTTT.  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  UORRIS:  Committee  on  Interim  and 
InsiUar  Affairs.  HJi.  1096.  A  biU  to  au- 
thorlae  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  co- 
operate with  the  State  of  Wisconsin  In  the 
designation  and  administration  of  the  Ice 
Age  National  Scientific  Beserve  in  the  State 
of  Wisconsin,  and  for  other  purposes;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  941).  Referred  to 
the  Conunlttee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  8190.  A  bill  to  fix  the  fees  payable 
to  the  Patent  Office,  and  for  other  purposes; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  949).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Cccnmlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary.    8.    18S8.   An   act   for   the   relief   of 
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Hannah  Robblns;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  943) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1182.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Willy 
Sapuschnln;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
943 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  1355.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Stanlslawa  Ouellette;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  944).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House. 

BIr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4065.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Tlbor 
Horcsik:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  945). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  4284.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chrysanthos 
Kyrlakov:  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  946)'. 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  FEIOHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJi.  5982.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Peter  Palermo;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
947).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  Hoxise. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  6313.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Stanlslaw  KuryJ;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  948 ) .  Referred  to  the  Conunittee  of 
the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  6591.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Constantlne 
Theothoropoulos;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  950).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7533.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Demetrioa 
Dousopoulos;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
951).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  212.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Too  Sel  Chun; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  952).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  697.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Misako 
Morlya;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  953). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  966.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Yuklo  Iserl; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  954).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  1096.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Susanna  Grlin  (Susanne  Roth);  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  955) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MOORE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  1097.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Despina  J. 
Sanioe;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  956). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
8.  1272.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Viktor 
Jaanlmets;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
967).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House.  fc 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  1479.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Demetrlos  Flessas  and  Dr.  Eugenia  Flessas; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  958).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1516.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ana  MurgelJ; 
without  amendment  ( Rept.  No.  959 ) .  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 3.  1670.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dulcie 
Ann  Stelnhardt  Sherlock;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  960).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  57. 
Concurrent  resolution  favoring  the  suspen- 
sion of  deportation  of  certain  aliens;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  961) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MILLS: 
H.R.  9320.  A  bill  relating  to  the  dutiable 
status  of  certain  articles,  including  articles 
containing  foreign  materials,  which  come  into 
the  United  States  from  its  insular  posses- 
sions; to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HANNA: 
HJl.9321.  A  bill  to  insure  certain  mini- 
mum prices  to  dairy  farmers  for  milk  sold 
to  Federal  installations  located  In  States  in 
which  minimum  prices  lor  milk  are  estab- 
lished pursuant  to  State  authority  and  not 
pursuant  to  a  Federal  milk  marketing  order; 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama: 
HJl.  9322.  A  bill  to  permit  coverage  under 
the  Federal  Employees  Health  Benefits  Act 
of  1959  and  the  Retired  Federal  Employees 
Health  Benefits  Act  of  employees  of  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority  heretofore  retired  or 
hereafter  retiring  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 

By  Mr.  KARSTEN: 
HJl.  9323.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Firearms  Act;    to   the   Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama: 
H.R.  9324.  A  bill  to  reorganize  the  Capitol 
Police  force  in  order  to  Increase  Its  efficiency 
In  the  performance  of  Its  duties;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 
H  Jl.  9325.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
H.R.  9326.  A   bill   to  license   and   regulate 
private  emplojrment  agencies  in  the  District 
of  Columbia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla. 

By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl.  9327.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  require  that  firearms  shipped 
or  transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce to  individuals  within  the  United 
States  must  be  delivered  through  local  law 
enforcement  officials;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  BONNER: 
H.R.  9328.  A  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the  col- 
lection of  fees  for  certain  services  under  the 
navigation  laws;  to  the  Committee  on  Mer- 
chant Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  DONOHUE : 
H.R.  9329.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of    the   President    and    the   Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R.  9330.  A  bin  to  permit  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  obtain  social  secvu-lty  coverage, 
under  its  State  agreement  entered  into  pur- 
suant to  section  218  of  the  Social  Security 
Act,  for  State  and  local  policemen  and  fire- 
men (except  those  In  Wayne  County) ;  to  the 
Conunittee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

H.R.  9331.  A  bill  to  permit  the  State  of 
Michigan  to  obtain  social  security  coverage, 
under  Its  State  agreement  entered  Into  pur- 
suant to  section  218  of  the  Social  Security 
Act.  for  policemen  and  firemen  in  Kent  and 
Ottawa  Counties;  to  the  Conunittee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  HE  ALE  Y: 
H.R.  9332.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection   of   the    President   and    the    Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
HJl.  9333.  A   bin   to   amend    the   Consoli- 
dated Farmers  Home  Administration  Act  of 
1961   to  authorize  loans  for  waste  disposal 
systems  and  other  facilities  providing  com- 


munity services,  and  for  additional  financial 
aid;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  MILLER  of  California : 

H.R.  9334.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  May 
21,  1928,  relating  to  standards  of  containers 
for  fruits  and  vegetables,  to  permit  the  use 
of  additional  standard  containers;  to  the 
Committee  on  Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  CUNNINGHAM: 

H.R.  9335.  A  bill  conferring  Jurisdiction 
upon  the  U.S.  Court  of  Claims  to  hear,  deter- 
mine, and  render  Judgment  upon  the  claim 
of  Sarpy  County,  Nebr.;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLYNT: 

HJR.  9336.  A  bill  to  maintain  the  Income 
of  cotton  producers,  to  permit  cotton  pro- 
ducers to  grow  and  market  cotton  on  a  free 
enterprise  basis,  to  protect  the  welfare  of 
consumers  and  of  those  engaged  In  the  man- 
ufacture of  cotton  textiles,  to  encourage  the 
exportation  of  cotton,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee: 

H.R.  9337.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  that  the  penalties 
for  homicide  prescribed  in  such  title  shall 
apply  to  any  person  who  kills  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States,  or  the  head  of  any  execu- 
tive department:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

H.R.  9338.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Act,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 

H.R.  9339.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  Busi- 
ness Investment  Act  of  1958;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  RANDALL: 

H.R.  9340.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  It  a  Federal 
crime  to  kill  the  President  or  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  SHELLEY: 

H.R.  9341.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island 
shall  have  6  months  after  its  formation  in 
which  to  make  Its  report  to  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ADDABBO: 

H.J.   Res.   825.   Joint   resolution   to   estab- 
lish a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  John 
F.   Kennedy   Memorial   Commission;    to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 

H.J.  Res.  826.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 

H.J.  Res.  827.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  erection  of  a  memorial  statue  to  the 
late  Dr.  Robert  H.  Goddard,  the  father  of 
American  rocketry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics. 
By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  828.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 

H.J.  Res.  829.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WRIGHT: 

H.J.  Res.  830.  Joint  resolution  to  pro- 
vide for  renaming  the  National  Cultural 
Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center,  and  authorizing  an  appro- 
priation therefor;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 

H.J.  Res.  831.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
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By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.J.  Res.  832.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  I  j 

By  Mr.  MORSE:  1 1 

H.J.  Res.  833.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H.    Con.    Res.  242.  Concurrent    resolution 
fixing  the  date  for  the  sine  die  adjournment 
of  the  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  RulM. 
By  Mr.  BOGOS: 

H.  Con.  Res.  243.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  as  a  House  docu- 
ment in  a  form  suitable  for  framing  of  the 
inaugural  address  of  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  House 
Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  POOL:        i 

H.R.  9342.  A   bill    for   the   relief   of   Marie 
Tlpplt;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 

HJt.  9343.  A  bni  for  the  relief  of  Juliana 
Antonana  De  Pares:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXII.  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerks  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

473.  By  Mr.  HANNA:  Petition  of  the  Wil- 
derness Committee  of  Orange  County;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

474.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Grant 
B.  Youngs,  secretary  Plumas  Unified  School 
District,  Quincy,  Calif.,  relative  to  Federal 
In-Ueu-of-taxes  payments  to  States  for  ap- 
portionment to  counties  within  the  Federal 
Forest  Reserve;  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. 

475.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  to  initiate  legislation  causing  the 
late,  great  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy to  be  forthwith  awarded  the  Congres- 
sional Medal  of  Honor:  |to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

476.  Also,  petition  at  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  proposing  that  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives  resolve  Itself  into  a  special 
"strange  Interlude"  session  for  Members  to 
confess  openly  the  number  of  times  they 
heard  U.S.  citizens  stating  words  to  the 
effect  that  they  would  like  to  see  the  late 
President  dead,  etc.;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 


mmm 


SENATE 

TiESDAY,  DEr.E*:\Tni:H  3,  196,'^ 

(Legislative  day  of  Friday, 
November  29,  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  D.D..  offered  the  following 
prayer :  1 1 

O  Thou  God  of  air  men :  Blind  and 
deaf  would  we  be  should  we  bow  in  this 
Chamber  at  our  altar  of  prayer  without 


a  sense  of  solemn  gratitude  and  gladness 
that  while  the  Nation's  losses  are  griev- 
ous, Thou  hast  given  to  us  so  much. 

We  come  in  remembrance  of  lives 
greatly  lived,  whose  record  is  our  herit- 
age. Be  with  us  in  deepened  gratitude 
as  we  think  of  those  who  strove  for  truth 
and,  when  they  found  it.  spoke  it;  for 
those  who  could  not  see  evil  without  cry- 
ing out  against  it;  for  those  who  felt  in 
their  own  hearts  the  pain  of  injustice 
done  to  others;  and  for  those,  no  longer 
here,  who  condemned  oppression,  chal- 
lenged tyranny,  and  fought  for  liberty. 

In  the  midst  of  today's  continuing 
struggle  between  the  true  and  the  false, 
between  love  and  hate,  grant  by  Thy 
grace  to  us  whose  courses  are  not  yet 
finished,  new  fortitude  and  reinforce- 
ment for  the  times  in  which  we  live,  until 
by  patience,  persistence,  and  by  a  daring 
that  turns  not  back,  we  become  suflBcient 
for  the  tasks  committed  to  our  hands. 

We  ask  it  in  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day. November  27.  and  Piiday,  Novem- 
ber 29.  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE  RE- 
CEIVED DURING  RECESS— EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESO- 
LUTION SIGNED 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  29.  1963,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Senate  reported  that  on  No- 
vember 29,  1963,  he  had  received  a  mes- 
sage from  the  House  of  Representatives, 
which  announced  that  the  Speaker  had 
affixed  his  signature  to  the  following  en- 
rolled bills  and  joint  resolution,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore : 

S.  2267.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  88-72 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  appropria- 
tions to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  in 
accordance  with  section  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  relating  to  devises  and  be- 
quests by  will; 

H.R.  3191.  An  act  to  exempt  life  Insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  4,  1913, 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  securities  In 
the  District  of  Columbia; 

H.R.  7497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  Insur- 
ance Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
lating to  annual  statements,  and  for  other 
purposes;  and 

H.J.  Res.  800.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


MESSAGES  PROM   THE   PRESIDENT 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Ratchford. 
one  of  his  secretaries. 


EXECUTIVE    MESSAGES    REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  messages  from  the  Presi- 


dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

f  For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  the  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (H.R.  9291)  to 
provide  office  space,  supplies,  equipment, 
and  franking  privileges  for  Mrs.  Jacque- 
line Bouvier  Kennedy,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  payment  of  expenses 
incident  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
foi-mer  Piesident  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which  it 
requested  the  concuirence  of  the  Senate. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfibld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  statement* 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROSECU- 
TION OF  COMPREHENSIVE  RIVER 
BASIN  PLANS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  infoi-mation  of  the  Senate,  let  me 
state  that  it  is  my  understanding  that 
under  the  agreement  entered  into  in  re- 
gard to  House  bill  8667,  authoilzing  ad- 
ditional appropriations  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain 
river  basins,  the  time  limitation  is  to  go 
into  effect  at  1  o'clock  this  afternoon. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters, 
which  were  referred  as  indicated : 
RxposT  or  Fakm  CaEorr  Adminutkation 
A  letter  from  the  Governor,  Farm  Credit 
Administration,  Washington.  D.C..  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that 
Administration,  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
June  30,  1963  (with  an  accompanying  re- 
port): to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry. 

Report  on  Strategic  and  Crttical  Materials 
Stockpiling  Program 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Office  of  Em- 
ergency Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a 
report  on  the  strategic  and  critical  materials 
stockpiling  program,  for  the  6-month 
I>erlod  ended  June  30,  1963  (with  an  ac- 
companying report);  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

Report    on     Dernse    PaoctntEiCEMT    From 
Small  and  Other  Business  Firms 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense,  Installations,  and  Logistics,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  report  on  defense 
procurement  from  small  and  other  business 
firms,  for  the  quarter  ended  September  30. 
1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
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BxpoBT  or  Ptjbljc  UTOxms  Commission  or 
TBK  DnmucT  or  CoLxmsiA 
A  latter  from  the  Executive  Secretary, 
Public  Utilities  Commission  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Waahlngton,  DC.  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commla- 
Elon,  for  the  calendar  year  1962  (with  an 
accompanying  report) :  to  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

PiNAMCIAI.   RKPOBT  Or  THE  UNrTTD  NATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law.  a  financial  report 
of  the  United  Nations,  as  of  June  30.  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report);  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 

NOBKL    PlACX    PUZX    AWAWJ    NOTIC* 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant/Secretary  of 
State,  transmitting,  for  the  mformatlon  of 
the  Senate,  a  Nobel  peace  prize  award  notice. 
Issued  by  the  Nobel  Committee  of  the  Nor- 
wegian Parliament.  Oslo,  Norway  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Repoet  on  Pinal  Settlement  or  Claims  or 
Certain  Indians 

A  letter  from  the  Chief  Commissioner,  In- 
dian Claims  Commission,  Washington.  D.C.. 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
the  final  settlement  of  claims  relating  to 
10  such  claims  (with  accompanying  papers) ; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

Proposed  Amendments  to  Concessions  Con- 
tracts in  Hot  Springs  National  Park 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pvirsuant  to  law, 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession 
contract  with  the  Majestic  Hotel  Co..  to 
obtain  hot  waters  from  Hot  Springs  National 
Park  (with  accompanying  papers);  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law. 
a  proposed  amendment  to  the  concession 
contract  with  the  National  Baptist  Conven- 
tion, U.S-A.,  Inc.,  under  which  the  conces- 
sioner la  authorized  to  obUln  hot  waters 
from  Hot  Springs  National  Park  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Suspension  or  Deportation  or  Certain 
Aliens 

Two  letters  frc«n  the  Commissioner,  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service,  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  copies  of  orders  suspending  deporta- 
tion of  certain  aliens,  together  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  facta  and  pertinent  provisions 
of  law  pertaining  to  each  alien,  and  the 
reasons  for  ordering  such  suspension  (with 
accompanying  papers ) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  sundry  letters  and  tele- 
grams In  the  nature  of  petitions,  signed 
by  sundry  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
relative  to  the  death  of  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  which  were  ordered 
to  lie  on  the  table. 


propriate  committee,  a  resolution  ap- 
proved at  the  1963  national  convention 
of  the  Military  Order  of  the  World  Wars. 
The  resolution  is  entitled  'Improper  Em- 
ployment of  Armed  Forces,"  and  ex- 
presses the  position  of  the  Military  Order 
of  the  World  Wars  against  the  Gesell 
report  and  its  implementing  order. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows : 

Improper  Employment  or  Armed  Forces 
(Resolution   by   the  Military   Order  of   the 

World  Wars,  1963  National  Convention) 

Whereas  the  Oesell  Committee,  appointed 
by  the  President  to  Inveetlgate  the  equaUty 
of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  Negro  per- 
sonnel of  the  armed  services,  and  of  their 
dependents  within  the  United  SUtes,  has 
made   certain    reconunendatlons    Including: 

(a)  Steps  should  be  taken  to  insure  that 
a  sense  of  responsibility  for  problems  of  off 
base  discrimination  replaces  the  prevalent 
notion  that  matters  outside  the  gate  are  of 
no  concern  to  the  base  commander  of  mili- 
tary Installations. 

(b)  The  commander  should  develop  a  plan 
under  which  military  personnel  of  all  races 
would  be  permitted  to  patronize  only  those 
facilities  which  receive  his  express  approval. 

(c)  Numerous  other  recommendations  that 
would  Involve  the  Intrusion  of  our  military 
commanders  In  the  economic,  social,  and 
political  mores  of  the  civilian  community; 
and 

Whereas  the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  Im- 
plemented certain  recommendations  of  the 
Gesell  report  and  held  certain  recommenda- 
tions In  abeyance. 

Whereas  the  chairman  of  the  Hoxise 
Armed  Services  Committee  has  Introduced 
legislation  designed  to  nullify  directives  al- 
ready Issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense,  and 
to  prevent  others,  which  would  Implement 
other  recommendations  of  the  Gesell  report: 
Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  by  the  companions  of  the  Mili- 
tary Order  of  the  World  Wars,  In  annual 
convention  at  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  Oc- 
tober 11,  1963.  That  we  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  this  use  of  the  Armed  Forces  for  a 
purpose  beyond  Its  traditional  and  nat\iral 
function  of  national  security;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved,  That  this  dilution  of  the  effort 
and  work  of  the  military  by  its  use  to  apply 
social,  economic  or  political  pressure  by 
sanctions  or  restrictions  Is  a  totally  un- 
warranted usurpation  of  power  under  our 
Constitution  and  savors  of  the  police  state, 
and  we  urge  the  Secretary  of  Defense  to 
rescind  his  Implementing  directives  of  the 
Gesell  report:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  should  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense fall  to  rescind  his  directives  on  a 
voluntary  basis,  then  this  order  urges  the 
passage  of  the  legislation  proposed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  designed  to  re- 
store and  maintain  the  proper  function  of 
our  military  services  to  prevent  further 
usurpations  and  to  restore  the  traditional 
checks    and    balances    In    our    Government. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORT  OF  A 
COMMITTEE 


IMPROPER  EMPLOYMENT  OP 

ARMED  FORCES— RESOLUTION  OP 
1963  NATIONAL  CONVENTION  OF 
THE    MILITARY    ORDER    OF    THE 

■    WORLD  WARS 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record,  and  referred  to  the  ap- 


As  in  executive  session. 

The  following  favorable  report  of 
nominations  was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HILL,  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare: 

Walter  F.  Edmundson,  and  sundry  other 
candidates  for  personnel  action  In  the 
regular  corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 


BILLS     AND     JOINT     RESOLUTIONS 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  joint  resolutions  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

S.  2351.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Bethesda 
Lutheran  Hospital,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIBLE  (by  request)  : 

S.  2352.  A  bill  relating  to  sick  leave  bene- 
fits for  officers  and  members  of  the  Metro- 
politan Police  Force  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Fire  Department  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  Force,  and 
the  White  House  Police  Force;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  District  of  Columbia. 
By  Mr.  KEATING : 

5.2353.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Oabrlella 
Quattrochl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr. GORE: 

5.2354.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  David  Lee 
Bogue;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CANNON: 

5.2355.  A  bill  to  provide  that  standard 
silver  dollars  shall  hereafter  bear  on  one 
side  a  likeness  of  our  late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Cannon  when  he 
introduced  the  above  biU,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading. ) 

By  Mr.  MONRONET  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  DoMiNicK)  : 
S.  2356.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Communica- 
tions Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal 
Conununicatlons  Conunlsslon  from  making 
any  charge  for  certain  licenses  and  permits; 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Monronet  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Metcalf)  : 
S.J.  Res.  135.  Joint  resolution  to  require 
that  there  appear  on  standard  silver  dollars 
hereafter  minted  a  likeness  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Cvurency. 

By  Mr.  FULBRIGHT  (for  himself.  Mr. 

Saltonstall,    Mr.    Clark,    and    Mr. 

Humphrey)  : 

S.J.  Res.  136.  Joint    resolution    to    provide 

for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 

as   the  John   Fitzgerald  Kennedy   Memorial 

Center,    and    authorizing    an    appropriation 

therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Fulbricht  when 

he    Introduced    the    above    Joint    resolution, 

which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


REPORT  OF  A  COMMITTEE 

The  following  report  of  a  committee 
was  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BIBLE,  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2275.  A  bill  to  revise  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act, 
Public  Law  86-3,  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  675). 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  FOR  USE  OF  COMMITTEE 
ON  PUBLIC  WORKS  CERTAIN  IN- 
FORMATION   ON    WATER    POLLU- 
TION CONTROL 

Mr.  McNAMARA  submitted  the  follow- 
ing concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res. 
67) ;  which  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  b« 
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printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  not  to  exceed  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  Water 
Pollution  Control,  S.  649,  and  related  bills, 
by  the  Special  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress. 


MINTING  OF  SILVER  DOLLARS 
BEARING  THE  LIKENESS  OF  THE 
LATE  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  during 
the  past  week.  Senators  have  felt  it  ap- 
propriate to  propose  legislation  designed 
to  memorialize  our  late  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  These  proposals 
are  entirely  fitting  and  express  a  genuine 
desire  to  pay  appropriate  tribute  to  a 
great  man  and  to  fix  for  posterity  a  last- 
ing tribute  to  an  outstanding  leader. 

I  have  joined  as  a  cosponsor  of  some 
of  this  legislation  including  the  bill  spon- 
sored by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey]  to  create  a  Memorial 
Commission.  My  thought  in  this  con- 
nection is  that  some  central  control 
should  be  established  to  assure  that  the 
memorials  established  be  comparable  to 
the  dignity  which  John  Kennedy  brought 
to  the  Office  of  the  President. 

Today  I  send  to  the  desk,  for  appro- 
priate reference,  a  bill  which  provides 
that  standard  silver  dollars  hereafter 
bear  a  likeness  on  one  side  of  our  late 
President.  In  my  judgment,  this  could 
efifectively  serve  as  a  constant  reminder 
to  the  citizens  of  this  Nation  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  stood  for  fiscal  responsi- 
bility and  proposed  programs  which 
would  have  improved  the  national  econ- 
omy and  provided  American  taxpayers 
relief  from  oppressive  tax  burdens.  I 
hope  that  the  committee  will  actively 
consider  and  favorably  report  this  bill 
and  that  the  Memorial  Commission,  if  it 
is  eventually  established,  will  also  find 
it  to  be  a  suitable  method  of  honoring 
President  Kennedy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  that  this  bill  may 
lie  on  the  desk  throughout  the  remain- 
der of  this  week  for  the  addition  of  those 
who  may  wish  to  cosponsor  it. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  lie  on  the  desk,  as  requested  by  the 
Senator  from  Nevada. 

The  biU  (S.  2355)  to  provide  that 
standard  silver  dollars  shall  hereafter 
bear  on  one  side  a  likeness  of  our  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Cannon,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Ciu- 
rency. 


PROHIBITION  OF  IMPOSITION  OF 
CERTAIN  FEES  AND  CHARGES 
BY  THE  FEDERAL  COMMUNICA- 
TIONS COMMISSION 

Mr.  riONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  I  Mr.  DominickI,  I  introduce, 
for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill  which 
would  amend  the  Communications  Act 
of  1934  to  prohibit  the  Federal  Com- 
munications Commission  from  imposing 


fees  and  charges  for  obtaining  permits 
or  licenses  for  the  construction,  installa- 
tion, or  operation  of  any  radio  station 
required  by  Federal  law  or  regulation  of 
any  Government  agency,  unless  such 
charge  or  fee  is  specifically  authorized 
by  Federal  law  other  than  title  V  of  the 
Independent  OflBces  Appropriations  Act 
of  1952. 

Legislation  of  this  nature  is  needed 
because  of  action  recently  taken  by  the 
FCC  in  docket  No.  14507,  which  would 
impose  on  January  1,  1964,  a  schedule 
of  fees  for  the  filing  of  applications  for 
most  licenses  issued  by  the  Commission. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  the  Commis- 
sion's general  premise  that  certain  re- 
cipients of  licenses  obtain  special  benefits 
beyond  those  which  accrue  to  the  general 
public  and  should  therefore  pay  a  reason- 
able charge  for  the  special  benefits  re- 
ceived. However,  all  recipients  of  li- 
censes do  not  fall  into  that  category. 

Many  persons  apply  for  radio  licenses 
because  they  are  required  to  do  so  by 
Federal  law  or  regulations  of  another 
Federal  agency.  For  example,  owners 
and  operators  of  aircraft,  both  private 
and  commercial,  are  required  by  regula- 
tions of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency  to 
have  two-way  radios  in  their  aircraft. 
The  purpose  of  the  FAA  regulations  is  to 
promote  safety. 

Certain  oceangoing  vessels  are  re- 
quired by  the  Communications  Act  of 
1934  to  have  two-way  radios. 

Where  the  use  of  a  radio  is  required 
by  Federal  law  or  another  Federal  agen- 
cy in  the  interest  of  safety,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve a  fee  should  be  Imposed  upon  the 
applicant  for  a  license.  The  achieve- 
ment of  a  high  degree  of  safety,  such  as 
through  the  use  of  a  radio  on  civil  air- 
craft, is  of  benefit  not  only  to  the  in- 
dividual applicant,  but  also  to  all  other 
users  of  the  airways  and  to  all  people 
on  the  ground  under  the  airways  and 
around  the  airports. 

There  is  absolutely  no  justification  for 
alleging  that  these  licensees  receive  spe- 
cial benefits  above  those  received  by  the 
general  public.  An  imposition  of  a  fee 
would  be  unjust  and  unsoimd. 

This  bill  would  prohibit  the  FCC  from 
imposing  a  fee  or  charge  for  obtaining  a 
radio  license  or  permit  only  in  those 
cases  where  radios  are  required  by  Fed- 
eral law  or  regulation  of  another  Federal 
agency. 

To  allow  the  Commission  to  impose 
fees  in  such  cases  would  be  unfair  to  the 
licensees  SLnd  would  be  detrimental  to 
the  interests  of  safety,  which  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  are  endeavoring  so  ear- 
nestly to  promote. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred:  and,  without  objection,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2356)  to  amend  the  Com- 
munications Act  of  1934  to  prohibit  the 
Federal  Communications  Commission 
from  making  any  charge  for  certain 
licenses  and  permits,  introduced  by  Mr. 
MoNRONEY  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Dom- 
iNiCK),  was  received,  read  twice,  by  its 


title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  aiid  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  title 
IV  of  the  Communications  Act  of  1934  Is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"PROHIBrnON  AGAINST  CERTAIN  CHARGES 

"Sec.  417.  The  Commission  shall  not  make 
any  charge  for  obtaining  a  permit  or  license 
for  the  construction.  Installation,  or  opera- 
tion of  any  radio  station  which  Is  required  by 
Federal  law  or  by  regulation  of  any  Govern- 
ment agency,  unless  such  charge  Is  specifl- 
cally  authorized  by  Federal  law  other  than 
title  V  of  the  Independent  Offices  Appro- 
priation Act,  1952." 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Monroney]  has 
just  introduced  is,  in  my  opinion,  an  ex- 
tremely important  one.  A  situation  now 
exists  in  which,  in  many  cases,  the  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission  im- 
poses fees  for  transmission,  whereas  the 
same  transmitters  have  been  requhed 
by  other  agencies  of  the  Government, 
largely  for  purposes  of  safety. 

It  is  incomprehensible  to  me  that  when 
one  agency  requires  a  transmitter  to  be 
incorporated  in  equipment,  another 
agency  should  require  that  a  fee  be  paid 
for  what  another  Federal  agency  requires 
to  be  installed  in  the  first  place. 

I  hope  that  the  bill  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma,  of  which  I  am 
happy  to  be  a  cosponsor,  may  be  consid- 
ered at  an  early  date. 


DESIGNATION  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
CULTURAL  CENTER  AS  THE  JOHN 
FITZGERALD  KENNEDY  MEMORI- 
AL CENTER 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  I 
introduce,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  LMr.  Sal- 
tonstall], the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  I  Mr.  Clark],  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Miimesota  [Mr. 
Humphrey],  a  joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Center,  and  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation therefor,  and  I  ask  that  the 
joint  resolution  be  referred  to  the  ap- 
propriate committee. 

I  ask  that  the  joint  resolution  be 
printed  in  the  Record  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  it  remain  at  the  desk 
until  Friday,  December  6,  for  the  addi- 
tion of  the  names  of  those  of  my  col- 
leagues who  may  wish  to  join  as  co- 
sponsors. 

This  joint  resolution  authorizes  the  re- 
designation  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center  and  authorizes  an  ap- 
propriation of  funds  by  the  Congress, 
which  in  the  aggregate  will  equal 
amounts  given,  bequeathed,  or  devised  to 
the  trustees  of  the  Center  from  sources 
other  than  appropriated  Federal  funds. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and.  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  be  printed 
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In  the  Record  and  held  at  the  desk,  as 
requested  by  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136) 
to  provide  for  renaming  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Memorial  Center,  and  author- 
izing an  appropriation  therefor,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Pulbright  (for  himself  and 
other  Senators) .  was  received,  read  twice 
by  its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works,  and  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  as  a 
mark  of  respect  and  affection  for  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  a  recognition 
of  his  abiding  desire  to  promote  and  en- 
oovirage  the  arts  In  America,  and  as  a  com- 
memoration of  his  great  services  to  the  Na- 
tion and  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  provided  for  by  the 
Act  of  September  2.  1958,  72  Stat.  1698,  as 
amended,  shall  be  known  hereafter  as  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Center. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  payment  to  the  triistees 
of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center  for  use  In  accordance  with  section 
5  of  the  Act  of  September  2,  1958,  72  Stat. 
1899,  amounts  which  In  the  aggregate  will 
eqiial  amounts  given,  bequeathed,  or  devised 
to  said  trustees  pursuant  to  said  section. 
When  so  specified  In  the  pertinent  appro- 
priation act.  amounts  appropriated  pursuant 
to  this  authorization  shall  remain  available 
without  fiscal  year  limitation. 


TAX  RELIEF  INCENTIVE  TO 
INDUSTRY  FOR  POLLUTION 
CONTROL— AMENDMENT  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  336) 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  I  sub- 
mit, for  appropriate  reference,  an 
amendment  to  H.R.  8363,  the  tax  bill. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to  en- 
courage the  construction  of  industrial 
waste  treatment  works  to  control  water 
and  air  pollution  by  permitting  the 
deduction  of  all  expenditures  for  the  con- 
struction, erection,  installation,  or  ac- 
quisition of  such  equipment  in  any  one 
of  5  years  after  purchase.  The  amend- 
ment is  cosponsored  by  Senators  Bart- 
LBTT,  Bath,  Bible,  Boggs,  Brewster, 
Cannon,  Dodd,  Fong,  Grttening.  Hart. 
Humphrey.  Inoitte.  Kuchel,  Long  of 
Missouri,  Magnuson,  McIntyre,  Mh-ler, 
Moss.  Mtjskie.  Nelson,  Neubercer.  Pell. 
Randolph,  and  Wh-liams  of  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  this  year  has 
passed  two  bills  greatly  strengthening 
the  Nation's  air  and  water  pollution  con- 
trol laws.  The  attack  on  both  these 
dangers  must  go  forward.  But,  I  learned 
as  a  Governor  and  again  as  head  of  the 
Federal  agency  administering  these  pro- 
grams that  solving  problems  of  this  sort 
requires  not  only  a  constructive  program 
of  governmental  assistance  but  also  the 
active  cooperation  of  those  in  the  local 
communities  upon  whose  efforts  real 
progress  ultimately  depends. 

If  we  are  to  clean  up  our  air  and  our 
water,  a  large  part  of  the  job  must  be 
done  by  private  industry  at  the  local 
level.  But  we  cannot  simply  point  the 
finger  at  private  industry  and  say,  "You 
are  causing  some  of  the  pollution — do 
something  about  it."  We  must  frankly 
recognize  that  the  purchase  and  installa- 


tion of  equipment  to  control  pollution  is 
a  big  expense.  And  unlike  many  capital 
outlays  that  ultimately  produce  new 
profits,  these  costs  basically  serve  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  public.  There- 
fore, there  must  be  some  public  shaiing 
with  private  industry  of  the  economic 
impact  of  these  expenditures. 

Under  existing  Federal  tax  laws,  ex- 
penditures for  treatment  works  to  con- 
trol water  and  air  pollution  must  be 
capitalized  and  the  cost  deducted  as 
depreciation  over  the  useful  life  of  the 
machinery  or  equipment.  This  require- 
ment fails  to  recognize  that  pollution 
control  equipment,  unlike  most  indus- 
trial plant  and  machinery,  does  not  con- 
tribute to  the  revenue  producing  capacity 
of  the  business.  And  present  tax  law 
provides  no  incentive  to  industrial  pol- 
luters to  install  needed  treatment  fa- 
cilities. 

The  form  of  tax  relief  proposed  today 
has  been  recommended  by  the  1960  Na- 
tional Conference  on  Water  Pollution, 
the  Advisory  Commission  on  Intergov- 
ernmental Relations,  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Advisory  Board.  The 
oflQcial  policy  statement  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  "urges 
provision  for  sufiBcient  income  tax  deduc- 
tions to  offset  the  cost  of  such  non- 
revenue  producing  facilities  within  a 
5-year  period,  if  desired,  rather  than 
over  the  useful  life  of  the  facilities." 
Just  recently  my  proposal  was  indorsed 
by  the  Manufacturing  Chemists  Asso- 
ciation and  earlier  in  the  year  by  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  National  Canners 
Association. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this  point 
the  text  and  an  analysis  of  the  amend- 
ment and  that  the  amendment  remain 
at  the  desk  for  the  balance  of  the  week 
in  order  that  other  Senators  who  wish 
to  cosponsor  it  may  do  so. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  appro- 
priately referred;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  amendment  and  analysis  will 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  amendment  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance,  as  follows: 

At  the  proper  place  In  title  n  of  the  bill 
Insert  the  following  new  section: 
"Sec.     .  Triatment     Works     To     Control 
Water    and   Air  Polltttion. 

"(a)  Deduction  of  Expendftures. — Part  VI 
of  subchapter  B  of  chapter  1  (relating  to 
Itemized  deductions  for  Individuals  and  cor- 
porations) Is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end 
thereof  the  following  new  section: 
"  'Sec.  183.  ExPENDrniRES  for  Treatment 
Works  To  Control  Water 
AND  Air  Pollution. 

"'(a)   Treatment  as  Expenses. — 

"'(1)  In  general. — A  taxpayer  may  elect 
to  treat  expenditures  (or  any  portion  there- 
of) paid  or  Incurred  by  him  during  the  tax- 
able year  In  connection  with  his  trade  or 
b\isines8  for  the  construction,  erection,  In- 
stallation, or  acquisition  of — 

"  '(A)  any  certified  water  pollution  control 
treatment  works  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(c) ) ,  and 

"'(B)  any  certified  air  pollution  control 
treatment  works  (as  defined  In  subsection 
(d) )  as  exjienses  which  are  not  chargeable 
to  capital  account.  The  expenditures  so 
treated  shall  be  allowed  as  a  deduction. 

"'(2)  DxrzRRAL  or  teab  of  deduction. — A 
taxpayer  who  dvirlng  any   taxable  year  has 


paid  or  Incurred  expenditures  to  which  para- 
graph (1)  applies  may  elect  to  treat  such 
expenditures  (or  any  portion  thereof)  as 
having  been  paid  or  Incurred  In  any  of  the 
four  taxable  years  following  the  taxable  year 
In  which  such  expenses  are  paid  or  Incurred, 
to  the  extent  such  expenditures  are  not 
treated  as  having  been  paid  or  Incurred  In 
any  prior  taxable  year. 

"  '(b)  Elections. — 

"  ■  ( 1 )  Time. — The  election  provided  by  sub- 
section (a)(1)  shall  be  made  not  later  than 
the  time  prescribed  by  law  (Including  exten- 
sions thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for  the 
taxable  year  In  which  the  expenditures  are 
paid  or  Incurred.  The  election  provided  by 
subsection  (a)(2)  shall  be  made  not  later 
than  the  time  prescribed  by  law  (Including 
extensions  thereof)  for  filing  the  return  for 
the  taxable  year  In  which  the  expenditures 
(or  portion  thereof)  are  treated  as  having 
been  paid  or  Incurred. 

"'(2)  Manner;  revocation. — The  elections 
provided  by  subsections  (a)   (1)  and  (2)  — 

"'(A)  shall  be  made  in  such  manner  as 
the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  prescribe 
by  regulations;  and 

"  (B)  may  not  be  revoked  except  with  the 
consent  of  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate. 

"  '(3)  Certificates  required. — No  election 
may  be  made  under  subsection  (a)  with  re- 
spect to  any  expenditures  unless  the  certifi- 
cates required  under  subsection  (c)(1)  or 
(d)(1).  as  the  case  may  be.  have  been  Issued 
with  respect  to  the  certlfled  water  pollution 
control  treatment  works  or  the  certified  air 
pollution  control  treatment  works  for  which 
such  expenditures  were  paid  or  Incurred. 

"  '(c)  Certified  Water  Pollution  Control 
Treatment  Works. — 

"  '  ( 1  )     IM     GENERAL. FOT     purpOSeS     Of    thlS 

section,  the  term  "certified  water  pollution 
control  treatment  works"  means  so  much  of 
any  facility,  land,  building,  machinery,  or 
equipment,  or  any  part  thereof,  used  to 
control  water  pollution  by  removing,  alter- 
ing, or  disposing  of  wastes  from  any  type  of 
manufacturing  or  mining  process.  Includ- 
ing the  necessary  intercepting  sewers,  outfall 
sewers,  pumping,  power,  and  other  equip- 
ment, and  their  appurtenances — 

'"(A)  the  construction,  erection.  Installa- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  which  Is  completed 
after  December  31.  1963; 

"'(B)  which  the  State  certifying  author- 
ity has  certified  to  the  Federal  certifying 
authority  as  having  been  constructed,  erect- 
ed. Installed,  or  acquired  in  conformity  with 
the  State  program  or  requirements  for  con- 
trol of  water  pollution;  and 

"'(C)  which  the  Federal  certifying  au- 
thority has  certified  to  the  Secretary  or  hla 
delegate  as  beneficial  to  the  control  of  water 
pollution  and  In  furtherance  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  United  States  for  cooperation  , 
with  the  SUtes  In  the  prevention  and  abate- 
ment of  water  pollution  under  the  Federal 
Water  Pollution  Control  Act,  as  amended 
(33  U.S.C.  466  et  seq).  No  person  shall  be 
required  In  order  to  obtain  certification 
from  the  State  certifying  authority  or  the 
Federal  certifying  authority  with  respect  to 
any  ex|>endltures  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  and  all  information  reported 
shall  be  confidential. 

"'(2)  State  certifying  authority. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  "State 
certifying  authority"  means  the  State  water 
pollution  control  agency  as  defined  in  sec- 
tion 11(a)  of  the  Federal  Water  Pollution 
Control  Act,  as  amended. 

"'(3)  Federal  certittinc  AtTTHORrrY. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  ( 1 ) .  the  term  "Fed- 
eral certifying  authority"  means  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 

"  '(4)  State. — For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  the  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"'(d)  Certified  Am  Pollotion  Control 
Treatment  Works. — 
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"'(1)  In  ocNERAL.^^or  purposes  of  this 
section,  the  term  "certlfled  air  pollution  con- 
trol treatment  works"  means  so  much  of  any 
facility,  land,  building,  machinery,  or  equip- 
ment, or  any  part  thereof,  used  to  control 
atmospheric  pollution  or  contamination  by 
removing,  altering,  or  disposing  of  atmos- 
pheric pollutants  and.  contaminants  from 
any  type  of  manufacturing  or  mining  proc- 
ess— 

"'(A)  the  construction,  erection,  installa- 
tion, or  acquisition  of  which  Is  completed 
after  December  31,  1983; 

"'(B)  which  the  State  certifying  author- 
ity has  certified  to  the  Federal  certifying 
authority  as  having  been  constructed, 
erected.  Installed,  or  acquired  In  conformity 
with  the  State  program  or  requirements  for 
control  of  atmospheric  pollution  or  con- 
tamination; and 

"  '(C)  which  the  Federal  certifying  author- 
ity has  certified  to  the  Secretary  or  his  dele- 
gate beneficial  to  the  control  of  atmospheric 
pollution  or  contamination  and  In  further- 
ance of  the  general  policy  of  the  United 
States  for  cooperation  with  the  States  In 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  atmos- 
pheric pollution  and  contamination  under 
the  Act  of  July  14.  1055,  as  amended  (42 
U.S.C.  1857  et  seq).  No  person  shall  be 
required  In  order  to  obtain  certification 
from  the  State  certifying  authority  or  the 
Federal  certifying  authority  with  respect  to 
any  expenditures  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or 
secret  processes  and  all  information  reported 
shall  be  confidential. 

"'(2)  State  CERTomNG  AUTHORrrY. — For 
purposes  of  paragraph  (1).  the  term  "SUte 
certifying  authority"  means  the  State  air 
pollution  control  agency  as  defined  In  sec- 
tion 6(a)  of  the  Act  of  July  14.  1955  (42 
U.S.C.  1857e). 

"  '(3)  Federal  CEEnrriNG  authority. — For 
purpKtses  of  paragraph  (1 ) ,  the  term  "Federal 
certifying  authority"  means  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education    and  Welfare. 

"  '(4)  State. — For  purposes  of  this  subsec- 
tion, the  term  "State"  Includes  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  th«  Commonwealth  of 
Puerto  Rico. 

"'(e)   LiMrrATiON8.-4- 

"  •  (  1  )     PROFir-MAKINU  TREATMENT  WORKS. 

If  it  can  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  tax- 
payer will  derive  a  profit  from  the  operation 
of  any  certified  water  pollution  control 
treatment  works  or  certified  air  pollution 
control  treatment  works,  through  the  re- 
covery and  profitable  utilization  of  wastes, 
or  otherwise,  the  expenditures  with  respect 
to  such  treatment  worlcs  which  would  other- 
wise be  taken  Into  account  for  purposes  of 
subsection  (a)  shall  be  reduced  by  the 
amount  of  such  expenditures — 

■"(A)  which  are  attributable  primarily  to 
the  construction,  erection.  Installation,  or 
acquisition  of  any  facility,  land,  building, 
machinery,  or  equipment,  or  any  part  there- 
of, used  in  such  prodt-making  operation; 
and  { 

'"(B)  which  would  not  have  been  paid  or 
Incurred  but  for  such  profit-making  opera- 
tion. 

"  '(2)  Adjustment  for  prior  deprecia- 
tion DEDUCTION. — If 

"'(A)  the  taxpayer  elects  under  subsec- 
tion (a)(2)  to  treat  any  expenditures  to 
which  subsection  (a)(1)  applies  as  having 
been  paid  or  Incurred  In  any  taxable  year 
following  the  taxable  year  In  which  such 
expenditures  are  paid  or  Incurred,  and 

"•(B)  any  deduction  has  been  allowed 
under  section  167  (relating  to  depreciation) 
with  respect  to  the  certified  water  pollution 
control  treatment  works  or  air  pollution  con- 
trol treatment  works  for  which  such  expendi- 
tures were  paid  or  Incurred, 
the  amount  otherwise  allowable  as  a  deduc- 
tion under  subsection  (a)(1)  for  the  ex- 
penditures so  treated  shall  be  properly  re- 
duced in  such  manner  and  to  such  extent 


as  the  Secretary  or  his  delegate  shall  pre- 
scribe by  regulations.' 

"(b)  Clerical  Amendment. — The  table  of 
sections  for  such  part  VI  la  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  Item : 
"  'Sec.  183.  Expenditures  for  treatment  works 
to  control  water  and  air  pollu- 
tion.' 

"(c)  Technical  Amendment. — Section  263 
(a)(1)  (relating  to  disallowance  of  deduc- 
tions for  capital  expenditures)  Is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  out  'or*  at  the  end  of  sub- 
paragraph (D); 

"(2)  by  striking  out  the  period  at  the  end 
of  subparagraph  (E)  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  ',  or";  and 

"(3)  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing new  subparagraph : 

"  *(F)  expendltxires  for  certified  water  pol- 
lution control  treatments  works  and  certi- 
fied air  pollution  control  treatment  works 
deductible  under  section  183.' 

"(d)  ETFECTrvi  Date. — The  amendments 
made  by  this  section  shall  apply  to  taxable 
years  beginning  after  December  31.  1963." 

The  analysis  presented  by  Mi-.  Ribi- 
coFF  is  as  follows: 

Analysis  of  Amendment  To  Encourage  the 
Construction  of  Industrial  Waste 
Treatment  Works  To  Control  Water  and 
Air  Pollution 

This  amendment  affords  Income  tax  relief 
to  Individuals,  corporations,  etc.,  undertaking 
to  construct  industrial  waste  treatment 
works  by  permitting  them  to  deduct  the  cost 
of  these  facilities  as  ordinary  and  necessary 
business  expenses  In  computing  their  Income 
tax  and  by  allowing  them  to  elect  to  take 
such  deductions  either  In  the  year  the  ex- 
penditures were  Incurred  or  to  defer  them 
over  a  5-year  period.  This  permits  the  en- 
tire cost  to  be  deducted  In  a  single  year,  in- 
stead of  being  capitalized  and  depreciated 
over  a  period  of  years. 

A  new  section  Is  added  to  part  VI  of  sub- 
chapter B  of  chapter  I  of  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954  relating  to  Itemized  deduc- 
tions for  individuals  and  corporations.  The 
new  section,  to  be  designated  "section  183," 
permits  a  taxpayer  to  elect  to  treat  as  de- 
ductible expenditures  (or  any  portion  there- 
of) paid  or  Incurred  by  him  during  the  tax- 
able year  In  connection  with  his  trade  or 
business  for  the  construction,  erection,  In- 
stallation or  acquisition  of  any  certlfled  water 
or  air  pollution  control  treatment  works. 

The  section  further  permits  a  taxpayer  who 
has  paid  or  Incurred  such  expenses  to  elect  to 
defer  such  deductions  by  treating  these  ex- 
penditures (or  any  portion  thereof)  as  having 
been  paid  or  Incurred  In  any  of  the  4  years 
following  the  taxable  year  In  which  actually 
paid  or  Incurred. 

The  section  specifies  when  such  election 
shall  be  made  and  in  what  manner  It  may 
be  revoked. 

Deductibility  Is  conditioned  on  the  con- 
struction of  such  facilities  after  December  31, 
1962,  and  on  the  certification  of  State  and 
Federal  authorities  that  the  facilities  are  In 
conformity  with  State  and  Federal  pollution 
control  laws. 

The  deduction  Is  limited  to  such  portion 
of  the  expenditures  as  Is  Incurred  In  connec- 
tion with  the  construction  of  treatment  fa- 
cilities from  which  the  taxpayer  derives  no 
profit. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  337),  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  8363.  supra,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 

Mr.  FONG  submitted  an  amendment 
(No.  338),  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him,  to  House  bill  8363.  supra,  which  was 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Finance 
and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  OREGON 
DUNES  NATIONAL  SEASHORE. 
OREGON— AMENDMENTS  (AMEND- 
MENT NO.  339) 

Mr.  MORSE  submitted  amendments, 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (S.  1137)  to  establish  the  Oregon 
IXines  National  Seashore  in  the  State  of 
Oregon,  and  for  other  purposes,  which 
were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table  and  to 
be  printed. 


PROTOCOL  AMENDING  INTERIM 
CONVENTION  ON  CONSERVATION 
OF  NORTH  PACIFIC  FUR  SEALS — 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNiTTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  has  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  today  Executive  O, 
88th  Congress,  1st  session,  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  a  protocol  amending  the  in- 
terim convention  on  conservation  of 
North  Pacific  fur  seals,  signed  at  Wash- 
ington on  February  9, 1957,  which  proto- 
col was  signed  at  Washington  on  Octo- 
ber 8, 1963,  on  behalf  of  the  Governments 
of  Canada,  Japan,  the  Union  of  Soviet 
Socialist  Republics,  and  the  United 
States.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  as  in 
executive  session,  that  the  injunction  of 
secrecy  be  removed  from  the  protocol, 
that  the  protocol  and  message  from  the 
President  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Pres- 
ident's message  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  a  certified  copy  of  a 
protocol  amending  the  interim  conven- 
tion on  conservation  of  North  Pacific 
fur  seals,  signed  at  Washington  on  Feb- 
ruary 9.  1957,  which  protocol  was  signed 
at  Washington  on  October  8,  1963,  on 
behalf  of  the  Governments  of  Canada, 
Japan,  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Re- 
publics, and  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

The  provisions  of  the  protocol  were  ini- 
tially formulated  by  the  North  Pacific 
Fur  Seal  Conference  held  at  Tokyo  from 
February  18  through  March  1. 1963. 

I  transmit  also,  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  protocol. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  November  29, 1963. 


PROTOCOL  MODIFYING  THE  EX- 
TENSION TO  THE  NETHERLANDS 
ANTILLES  OF  THE  CONVENTION 
WITH  THE  KINGDOM  OF  THE 
NETHERLANDS  FOR  THE  AVOID- 
ANCE OF  DOUBLE  TAXATION- 
REMOVAL  OF  INJUNCTION  OF  SE- 
CRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  as 
in  executive  session,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Injunction  of  secrecy  be 
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removed  from  Executive  P.  88th  Con- 
gress. 1st  session.  Ving  a  protocol  modi- 
fying and  supplementing  the  extension 
to  the  Netherlands  Antilles  of  the  con- 
vention between  the  United  States  and 
the  Kingdom  of  the  Netherlands  for  the 
avoidance  of  double  taxation  and  the 
prevention  of  fiscal  evasion  with  respect 
to  taxes  on  income  and  certain  other 
taxes,  which  was  transmitted  to  the 
Senate  today  by  the  President  of  the 
United  States.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  protocol  and  message 
from  the  President  be  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice  and 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification,  I 
transmit  herewith  the  protocol,  signed  at 
The  Hague  on  October  23,  1963.  modify- 
ing and  supplementing  the  extension  to 
the  Netherlands  Antilles  of  the  conven- 
tion between  the  United  States  of 
America  and  the  Kingdom  of  the  Nether- 
lands for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  prevention  of  fiscal  evasion 
with  respect  to  taxes  on  income  and 
certain  other  taxes. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  with  respect  to  the  supplemen- 
tary protocol. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  November  29. 1963. 


tion,  I  transmit  herewith  the  supple- 
mentary convention  between  the  United 
States  of  America  and  the  Kingdom  of 
Sweden  relating  to  income  and  other 
taxes  signed  at  Stockholm  on  October 
22.  1963,  modifying  and  supplementing 
the  convention  and  accompanying  pro- 
tocol for  the  avoidance  of  double  taxa- 
tion and  the  establishment  of  rules  of 
r^iprocal  administrative  assistance  in 
the  case  of  income  and  other  taxes, 
signed  at  Washington  on  March  23.  1939. 

I  transmit  also  for  the  Infonnation  of 
the  Senate  the  report  by  the  Secretai-y 
of  State  with  resiject  to  the  supplemen- 
taiT  convention. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  November  29. 1963. 


economic  conditions  for  farmers  or 
ranchers,  introduced  by  Mr,  Muskie  on 
November  14.  1963. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TARIFF  ACT  OF 
1930.  TO  ELIMINATE  PAYMENT  OF 
OVERTIME  SERVICES  OF  CUS- 
TOMS OFFICERS  AND  EMPLOY- 
EES—ADDITIONAL COSPONSORS 
OF  BILL 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  BayhJ  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2173)  to  amend 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  and  the  Act  of 
February  13.  1911.  to  eliminate  those 
provisions  which  require  payment  to  the 
United  States  for  overtime  services  of 
customs  oflQcers  and  employees,  at  its 
next  printing. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  CONVENTION 

WITH  SWEDEN  RELATING  TO  THE 
AVOIDANCE  OF  DOUBLE  TAXA- 
TION—REMOVAL OF  INJUNCTION 
OF  SECRECY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
there  was  transmitted  to  the  Senate 
today  by  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Executive  Q.  88th  Congress.  1st 
session,  a  supplementary  convention  be- 
tween the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  Kingdom  of  Sweden  relating  to  in- 
come and  other  taxes  signed  at  Stock- 
holm on  October  22.  1963.  modifying  and 
supplementing  the  convention  and  ac- 
companying protocol  for  the  avoidance 
of  double  taxation  and  the  establish- 
ment of  rvUes  of  reciprocal  administra- 
tive assistance  in  the  case  of  income  and 
other  taxes,  signed  at  Washington  on 
March  23,  1939.  As  in  executive  session, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  sup- 
plementary convention,  together  with 
the  President's  message,  be  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  and 
that  the  President's  message  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  Piesident  is  as 
follows: 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratifica- 


AMENDMENT  OF  INTERNAL  REV- 
ENUE CODE  OF  1954,  TO  REDUCE 
INDIVIDUAL  AND  CORPORATE 
INCOME  TAXES— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OF  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyre]  be  included 
as  a  cosponsor  of  amendment  No.  329, 
dealing  with  income  tax  credit  for  higher 
education  costs. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  CANCELLATION  OF  CER- 
TAIN HEARINGS  BEFORE  THE 
COMMITTEE  ON  BANKING  AND 
CURRENCY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  been  requested  by  the  chairman  of 
the  Subcommittee  on  Housing  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Commit- 
tee, the  gentleman  from  Alabama  I  Mr. 
Sparkman]  .  to  announce  that  it  has  been 
necessary  to  cancel  the  foreclosure  hear- 
ings scheduled  by  the  subcommittee  for 
December  4  and  5. 

In  March  1962  the  subcommittee 
undertook  a  study  of  VA  and  FHA  fore- 
closure trends  and  the  housing  agencies, 
as  well  as  the  General  Accounting  OflQce, 
were  asked  to  submit  reports  on  a  large 
number  of  questions  pertaining  to  this 
subject  for  further  study  by  the  subcom- 
mittee. It  has  been  the  hope  of  the  sub- 
committee chaii-man  that  hearings  could 
be  held  on  the  basis  of  these  reports  and 
the  subcommittee  study  to  determine 
whether  legislation  or  further  adminis- 
trative action  by  the  housing  agencies 
was  necessary  in  this  area.  Now  that  it 
has  become  necessary  to  cancel  the  hear- 
ings, the  subcommittee  chairman  hopes 
to  conclude  the  foreclosure  study  for  the 
time  being  by  publishing  a  committee 
print  surroimding  this  entire  subject.  It 
is  his  further  hope  that  the  committee 
print  will  be  available  within  the  near 
future. 


AMENDMENT  OF  CONSOLIDATED 
FARMERS  HOME  ADMINISTRA- 
TION ACT  OF  1961.  RELATING  TO 
LOANS  TO  CERTAIN  FARMERS  OR 
RANCHERS— ADDITIONAL  CO- 

SPONSORS  OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  November  14.  1963.  the  names 
of  Mr.  Bartlett,  Mr.  Fong,  Mr.  Hartke, 
Mr.  Jackson,  Mr.  Mansfield,  Mr.  McGee, 
Mr.  McGovERN,  Mr.  Moss,  and  Mr. 
Randolph  were  added  as  additional  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2307)  to  amend 
the  emergency  loan  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  under  subtitle  C 
of  the  Consolidated  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration Act  of  1961  to  authorize 
such  loans  in  areas  where  credit  is  not 
otherwise   available  because   of  serious 


AMENDMENT  OF  THE  MERCH/^NT 
MARINE  ACT  OF  1936  TO  ENCOL  R- 
AGE  THE  SETTLEMENT  OF  JURIS- 
DICTIONAL DISPUTES  IN  THE 
MARITIME  INDUSTRY  —  NOTICE 
OF  HEARING  ON  S.  2222 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  to- 
morrow morning.  December  4,  at  10 
o'clock  a  sut>committee  of  the  Commerce 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  S.  2222. 
Tlie  bill  contemplates  an  amendment  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  in  or- 
der to  encourage  the  settlement  of  juris- 
dictional disputes  in  the  maritime 
industry. 

The  bill  was  introduced  by  me  as  a 
consequence  of  two  work  stoppages  that 
occurred;  the  first,  with  reference  to  the 
ship  America  and.  the  second,  with  ref- 
erence to  the  nuclear-powered  ship 
Savannah.  Both  of  these  ships  ply  on 
the  high  seas.  Both  of  them  have  been 
stopp>ed  from  sailing  t>ecause  of  juris- 
dictional disputes  between  two  or  more 
lalior  unions. 

The  bill  which  will  be  the  subject  of 
hearings  by  the  subcommittee  tomorrow, 
if  approved,  would  provide  as  follows: 
There  shall  t>e  no  strike,  lock-out,  or  in- 
terruption of  work  in  connection  with 
any  dispute  within  the  maritime  indus- 
ti-y  which  involves  the  interpretation  or 
application  of  an  unexpired  collective 
bargaining  agreement  or  agreements  or 
working  rules  or  conditions  thereunder 
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,  and  which  involves  or  affects  two  or  more 
organizations  of  employees,  or  the  rep- 
resentatives of  such  organizations,  who 
have  taken  opposing  positions  In  such 
dispute.  Any  such  interunion  dispute 
shall  be  settled  by  the  procedures  indi- 
cated in  section  1004  or  if  not  so  settled 
then  by  the  procedures  speciflea  in  sec- 
tion 1005  thereof. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  not  acquainted 
with  the  proposed  legislation.  What, 
specifically,  is  the  purpose  of  the  bill? 
Is  it  for  the  purpose  of  resolving  the  dif- 
ference in  jurisdictional  strikes? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  sole  purpose  is 
to  require  a  settlement  by  conciliation  of 
disputes  between  two  labor  unions  but 
which  affect  the  shipping  companies  and, 
primarily,  the  public.  It  provides  only 
that  when  the  two  unions  cannot  agree, 
and  there  exists  a  genuine  interunion 
dispute,  the  ultimate  remedy  shall  be 
compulsory  arbitration. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  In  the  cases  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  was  there  a  dis- 
pute between  the  employees  and  the  em- 
ployer? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  the  dispute  in 
which  the  ship  America  was  involved, 
the  operator  of  the  ship  was  completely 
innocent.  The  dispute  was  between  two 
labor  unions.  One  labor  union  de- 
manded that  the  employer  dismiss  an 
engineer.  The  union  to  which  the  engi- 
neer belonged  insisted  that  there  could 
not  be  a  dismissal  under  the  facts. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  that  on 
September  14  this  ship  was  about  to 
leave  the  port  of  New  York,  with  956 
passengers  on  board.  They  were  wait- 
ing to  sail.  The  time  for  departure  ar- 
rived and  went  by.  Armouncement  had 
to  be  made  to  the  956  passengers  that,  be- 
cause of  a  dispute  between  two  unions, 
the  ship  could  not  sail.  The  956  pas- 
sengers, although  completely  embarked 
in  their  cabins,  had  to  get  off  the  ship. 

My  bill  declares  that  when  such  a 
situation  develops,  in  which  two  imions 
are  engaged  in  an  argument  and  are  un- 
able or  imwilling  to  aettle  their  dispute, 
the  operator  and  the  general  public  shall 
not  be  compelled  to  suffer,  but  that  there 
must  be  compulsory  arbitration  between 
the  two  unions. 

This  is  not  the  arbitration  of  a  dispute 
between  an  employer  and  the  union;  it 
is  arbitration  of  a  dispute  between  two 
unions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  hearings  will  be- 
gin at  10  o'clock  tomorrow  morning,  it 
is  my  understanding  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  LalKjr,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, and  the  Maritime  Commission  are 
not  yet  prepared  to  express  an  opinion 
on  the  merits  of  the  bill.  It  is  my  sincere 
hope  that  the  U.S.  Government,  through 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  the  Mari- 
time Administration,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor,  will  speak  up  on  this  sub- 


ject. My  hope  is  that  they  will  see  the 
injustice  of  what  is  happening  in  work 
stoppages  resvUting  from  jurisdictional 
disputes  between  two  or  more  unions  and 
will  therefore  support  the  bill  which  if 
passed  will  provide  a  remedy  for  the 
wrong. 

ENROLLED  BILL  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that,  on  November  29, 1963.  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
enrolled  bill  (S.  2267)  to  amend  Public 
Law  88-72  to  increase  the  authorizations 
for  appropriations  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  in  accordance  with  section 
201  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
ETC.,  PRINTED  IN  THE  RECORD 

On  request,  and  by  imanlmous  con- 
sent, addresses,  editorials,  articles,  etc.. 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

By  Bilr.  MUNDT: 

Statement  delivered  by  him  at  the  Hoiise 
of  Representatives  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee hearings  on  the  proposed  medical 
care  for  the  aged  through  social  secxirlty. 


RADIO  AND  TELEVISION  COVERAGE 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President.  I  am  very 
proud  to  note  that  our  Maryland  and 
District  of  Columbia  radio  and  television 
stations — shocked  and  grieved,  like  the 
rest  of  America,  by  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  on  Friday.  November 
22 — Immediately  rallied  from  the  shock, 
though  not  from  the  grief,  to  keep  every 
Marylander  and  District  of  Columbia 
resident  constantly  informed  through  the 
awful  hours  and  days  of  sorrow.  I  rec- 
ognize that  all  normal  broadcasting  was 
canceled,  so  that  countless  thousands  in 
their  homes  and  offices  could  be  electron- 
ically transported  to  the  scenes  of  the 
sad  but  impressive  obsequies,  and  made 
aware  of  the  fact  that,  despite  the  shock, 
our  Government  continues  strong  And. 
uninterrupted.  I  recognize,  too,  that 
nothing  was  spared  in  the  energy  of  men, 
the  use  of  equipment,  and  the  expendi- 
ture of  huge  sums  of  money  by  the  Mary- 
land and  District  of  Columbia  radio  and 
television  segment  of  our  private  enter- 
prise system  to  avoid  the  vacuum  that 
otherwise  would  have  existed  in  the  in- 
formation and  the  intelligence  of  the 
people  of  America  and  those  of  the  world. 
This  was  surely  the  broadcast  industry's 
finest  hour  and  a  most  impressive 
demonstration  of  the  power  for  the  best 
In  public  service  that  resides  in  the  free- 
dom of  American  enterprise.  In  this 
time  of  grief  at  our  national  bereave- 
ment, but  of  pride  in  our  national  stabil- 
ity, it  Is  laudable  that  the  Industry  has 
pledged  itself  anew  to  ever  greater  efforts 
to  preserve  that  stability  in  the  free  en- 
terprise system  and  to  protect  It  against 
bureaucrats  who  continually  harass  the 
Industry  and  often  seek  to  burden  and 
hinder  it  with  the  crippling  hand  of  un- 
warranted and  unnecessary  control. 


RESOLUTION  OF  THE  GOVERNOR 
AND  COUNCIL  OF  STATE  OP  THE 
STATE  OP  NORTH  CAROLINA  PAY- 
ING TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRES- 
IDENT, JOHN  FITZGERALD  KEN- 
NEDY, AND  EXPRESSING  CONFI- 
DENCE IN  THE  LEADERSHIP  OF 
OUR  NEW  PRESIDENT  LYNDON 
BAINES  JOHNSON 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 26, 1963,  the  Governor  and  Coim- 
cil  of  State  of  the  State  of  North  Caro- 
lina sidopted  a  resolution  praising  the 
character  and  achievements  of  our  late 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and 
expressing  their  confidence  in  the  lead- 
ership of  our  new  President.  Lyndon 
Baines  Johnson.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  body  of  the 
Recobb. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Governor  and  council 
of  state  do  hereby  record  their  grief  and 
deep  sorrow  at  the  tragic,  imtimely  death 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  35th  President 
of  the  United  States,  and  pay  tribute  to  his 
wise  leadership  of  our  Nation  during  times  of 
great  crisis.  As  he  passes,  we  salute  his 
gallant  and  courageous  spirit.  All  Ameri-,' 
cans  are  indebted  to  him  for  his  devotion  tdT 
the  cause  of  peace,  and  for  his  efforts  to 
persuade  mankind  to  turn  from  the  path 
of  dictatorship  to  the  ways  at  democracy 
and  freedom. 

And  the  Governor  and  covmcll  of  state 
do  further  record  their  confidence  In  the 
leadership  of  our  new  President.  L3mdon 
Baines  Johnson,  who,  wise  and  experienced 
in  the  ways  of  government,  is  already  sum- 
moning the  Nation  to  go  forward  under  his 
firm  guidance.  The  Initiative  taken  in  this 
crisis  by  President  Johnson  is  reassuring  to 
our  people  and  to  the  people  of  the  world, 
reminding  us  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  continues  to  live  and  to  reign. 

It  is  ordered  that  copies  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
and  the  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 


RABBI  ABBA  HILLEL  SILVER 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  rise 
to  offer  my  tribute  to  the  memory  of  an 
outstanding  American  whose  death  Is 
mourned  by  men  of  good  will  of  all  re- 
ligious persuasions  throughout  our  land 
and  In  all  countries  of  the  world  which 
value  freedom,  peace,  justice. 

Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver  was  far  more 
than  a  leader  and  driving  force  of  his 
temple  in  Cleveland  for  more  than  45 
years.  He  truly  belonged  to  the  entire 
Nation. 

Rabbi  Silver,  of  the  fifth  generation  of 
rabbis,  with  a  son  who  also  is  a  rabbi, 
was  in  the  tradition  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment prophets.  His  voice  sounded 
strong  and  clear,  with  the  passion  of 
an  Amos,  when  Injustice  was  being  done 
to  Jew  or  Protestant  or  Catholic  or 
Muslim. 

He  was  unafraid  to  speak  his  mind 
when  duty  called.  Great  orator  and 
scholar  that  he  was,  he  devoted  all  his 
talents  In  behalf  of  those  who  were 
culturally    or    economical^    deprived. 
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Freedom  was  his  passion  and  his  pas- 
sion for  Justice  and  peace  was  as  well 
known  here  in  the  Nation's  Capital  as 
it  was  to  those  who  needed  his  help  in 
his  childhood  home  of  New  York  City  or 
in  any  other  part  of  our  Nation. 

Many  here  remember  well  Rabbi  Sil- 
ver's voice,  as  he  said  special  prayers  at 
the  inauguration  of  President  Eisen- 
hower. Many  of  us  here  remember  the 
kindness,  the  thought! ulness,  the  humor, 
and  the  gentleness  of  the  man  who  died 
on  Thursday  at  four  score  and  ten  years. 

He  belonged  to  all  of  us,  whatever  our 
political  or  our  religious  affiliation.  He 
feared  not  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
and  to  speak  his  mind.  So  had  the  ad- 
miration and  respect  of  all  men  who 
believe  in  peace,  justice,  and  brother- 
hood. 

Rabbi  Silver  today  is  mourned,  not 
alone  by  us,  but  by  all  men  who  know 
that  the  preservation  of  liberty  is  a 
never-ending  task. 

Oiir  hearts  go  out  to  his  family  and 
I  offer  my  deepest  sympathy  to  them  in 
their  bereavement. 

To  his  congregation,  to  those  all  over 
the  world  to  whom  his  labors  meant  so 
much,  his  death  removes  a  noble  cham- 
pion and  a  friend. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  PIFTH  CON- 
VENTION OP  THE  APL-CIO 

Mr.  KKATINO.  Mr.  President,  the 
APL-CIO  at  its  fifth  constitutional  con- 
vention, recently  concluded,  passed  a 
number  of  resolutions  on  foreign  policy 
which  deserve  the  attention  and  consid- 
eration of  all  Americans.  The  resolu- 
tions deal  with  the  unity  and  strength  of 
the  Western  World,  the  need  for  peace- 
ful but  highly  vigilant  relations  with  the 
Soviet  Union,  the  desirability  of  firm  ini- 
tiatives on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
to  seek  a  moratorium  and  end  to  the 
tensions  in  the  Middle  East,  a  strong  con- 
demnation of  anti-Semitism  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  support  for  the  Genocide 
Convention  which  Is  one  method  of  reaf- 
firming to  the  world  our  dedication  to  the 
principles  of  human  dignity  and  religious 
freedom. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  these  resolu- 
tions, concise  and  meaningful,  cut 
through  to  the  very  heart  of  some  of  the 
most  basic  issues  facing  the  American 
people  in  relationships  with  foreign 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  I  join  with  the  members 
of  the  APL-CIO  in  the  firm  conviction 
"that  a  united,  strong,  and  prosperous 
West  will  be  able  to  attract  more  and 
more  the  developing  nations  to  our  side, 
to  extend  the  frontiers  of  freedom,  to 
defeat  the  ambitious  imperialist  plans 
of  the  Communist  camp,  and  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  world." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  the 
text  of  these  resolutions. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recokd,  as  follows : 
Resolution  202 — Fob  UNrtY  and  Strength 

or  THE  WXSTEBN  WOBU) 

The  West  has.  through  unity  and  strength, 
succeeded,  in  the  last  15  years,  to  Insure 
security  and  a  large  measure  of  prosperity 


for  the  democracies,  to  grant  increasing  help 
to  the  developing  countries,  and  to  prevent 
international  communism  from  attaining  its 
goal  of  world  domination. 

This  unity  and  strength  were  achieved 
throtigh  the  close  cooperation  between  Eu- 
rope and  the  United  States  which  began  with 
the  Marshall  plan  and  was  followed,  a  few 
years  later,  by  NATO.  At  the  same  time  Eu- 
ropean Integration  proceeded  with  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community.  Eura- 
tom.  and  the  Common  Market.  Thus,  the 
road  to  a  fully  unified  Europe,  in  firm  part- 
nership with  the  United  States,  seemed  to 
be  open. 

However,  tliis  hopeful  development  has.  In 
recent  months,  been  endangered  by  discord 
among  our  European  allies,  with  the  result 
that  closer  ties  between  the  United  States 
and  Europe  have  been  Impaired  and  Western 
unity  and  strength  weakened.  The  disarray 
in  the  Western  Alliance  has  been  brought 
about  largely  by  the  fact  that  European  in- 
tegration lias  been  halted  through  the  re- 
fusal of  the  European  Economic  Community 
to  admit  Great  Britain  as  a  member,  by  a 
trend  to  transform  the  Conunon  Market  into 
a  closed,  inward-looking  and  protectionist 
organization,  and  by  the  determination  of 
the  French  Government  to  follow,  in  many 
respects,  a  policy  of  going  it  alone. 

Allied  disunity  has  manifested  Itself  In  dis- 
agreement over  NATO  strategy,  especially  in 
the  nuclear  field;  friction  over  trade  between 
the  United  States  and  other  European  na- 
tions; withdrawal  of  the  French  fleet  from 
NATO  control;  divergent  views  on  the  war 
in  Vietnam:  contradictory  trade  practices  in 
regard  to  Communist  countries;  differences 
In  the  United  Nations  (expenses  for  U.N. 
peacekeeping  missions) .  etc. 

This  turn  of  events  is  all  the  more  dis- 
turbing, since  firm  Joint  efforts  by  the  West 
are  needed  to  protect  the  vital  interests  of 
the  democratic  coxintries.  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  new  nations,  to  thwart 
Communist  expansionist  designs,  and  to  pre- 
serve world  peace.  In  spite  of  the  limited 
test  ban  treaty,  the  world  has  yet  to  witness 
any  real  relaxation  of  tension  and  can  111 
afford  bickering,  distrust,  and  dissension 
among  the  members  of  the  Atlantic  com- 
munity. 

The  fifth  convention  of  the  APL-CIO  views 
with  concern  the  present  situation  in  the 
Atlantic  Alliance.  We  fervently  hope  that 
our  Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  resolve 
the  present  disputes  among  the  allies  and  to 
build  an  evermore  effective  and  powerful 
Western  community. 

To  that  end.  the  United  States  should  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  European  nations  to 
widen  the  Common  Market  by  admitting 
Great  Britain  and  other  democratic  coun- 
tries which  might  wish  to  join  it.  and  to 
develop  into  a  collective  political  entity. 
Such  a  unified,  powerful  and  prosperous 
Europe  would  be  a  truly  equal  partner  of  the 
United  States,  sharing  full  responsibility  in 
all  questions  affecting  Western  Interests. 
The  closest  cooperation  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  is  particularly  necessary 
at  a  time  of  negotiations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union.  All  impres- 
sions of  American-Soviet  bilateralism  must 
be  avoided.  Our  European  allies  should  be 
fully  Informed  and  their  advice  and  agree- 
ments should  be  sought.  In  this  connec- 
tion, our  Government  did  well  to  offer  a 
unified  Europe  a  greater  share  of  nuclear 
control  In  the  projected  multilateral  atomic 
missile  fleet. 

It  Is  especially  urgent  for  the  United 
States  not  to  make  any  unilateral  decisions 
on  NATO  strategy.  American  labor  reiterates 
Its  firm  conviction  that  a  strong  American 
military  presence  in  Europe  Is  Indispensable 
to  the  defense  of  that  continent  and  to  the 
national  security  of  the  United  States.  Any 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Ger- 
many is  bound  to  raise  doubts  about  U.S. 


determination  to  defend  Europe.  Such  a 
reduction  of  our  forces  would  only  make 
Moscow  still  more  reluctant  to  grant  any 
Important  concessions  and  would  arouse  dis- 
trust of  our  intentions  by  our  allies. 

In  view  of  the  formidable  Soviet  military 
power  and  the  continued  Soviet  refusal  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin,  our 
armed  strength  in  Germany  must  always  be 
maintained  at  an  adequate  level.  At  the 
same  time  and  In  a  spirit  of  true  partnership, 
our  allies  should  make  a  more  adequate  con- 
tribution to  the  cost  of  the  collective 
(NATO)  defense  and  in  regard  to  providing 
more  of  the  urgently  needed  conventional 
forces.  Only  when  Its  defense  posture  is 
strong  enough,  can  the  West  deter  Soviet 
aggression. 

In  this  conviction,  we  regard  closer  polit- 
ical cooperation  between  the  United  States 
and  its  allies.  Our  Government  should 
energetically  strive  for  a  common  Western 
policy  on  all  Important  aspects  of  interna- 
tional affairs — toward  the  Soviet  bloc.  Com- 
munist China,  and  southeast  Asia.  New 
machinery  should  be  set  up  to  provide  an 
Institutional  framework  for  full,  continuous 
consultation,  and  Joint  decisionmaking. 

Eiiropean-Amerlcan  partnership  in  politi- 
cal and  defense  matters  also  presuppioses 
economic  partnership.  Without  freer  trade, 
the  United  States  cannot  fulfill  Its  military 
commitments  and  responsibilities  towards 
the  poorer  people  of  the  world.  The  AFL- 
CIO  sincerely  hopes  that  next  year's  trade 
negotiations  under  OATT  will  result  In  an 
expanded  and  freer  flow  of  goods  within  the 
free  world  and.  thereby,  promote  the  eco- 
nomic wellbeing  of  the  free  peoples. 

More  coordination  Is  also  called  for  in  the 
endeavors  by  the  free  countries  to  help  the 
emerging  nations.  Western  Europe  should 
assume  a  fairer  and  larger  share  of  the  aid 
load.  Exchange  of  information  and  Joint 
planning  by  the  donor  countries  are  im- 
perative in  order  to  obtain  maximum  re- 
sults beneficial  to  recipient  nations. 

The  AFLr-CIO  is  flrmly  convinced  that  a 
united,  strong  and  prosperous  West  will  be 
able  to  attract  more  and  more  the  developing 
nations  to  our  side,  to  extend  the  frontiers 
of  freedom,  to  defeat  the  ambitious  Imperial- 
ist plans  of  the  Communist  camp,  and  to  pre- 
serve the  peace  of  the  world. 

Resolution    203 — Fo«    Peacktul    Relations 
Between  Nations 

The  Soviet  dictatorship — under  Lenin. 
Stalin,  and  Khrushchev — has  at  various 
times  waged  campaigns  for  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  non-Communist  world. 
The  scale  and  scope  of  all  these  campaigns 
were  determined  by  the  requirements  of 
Soviet  foreign  policy  and  by  the  tactics 
which  the  Russian  Communist  Party  pre- 
scribed, at  a  particular  moment,  for  pro- 
moting the  international  Communist  move- 
ment. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II.  a  most 
Important  development  has  led  Moscow  to 
step  up  Its  drive  for  peaceful  coexistence. 
Through  the  revolution  In  technology,  an 
arsenal  of  new  weapons  was  developed — in- 
termediate and  intercontinental  missiles 
with  nuclear  warheads.  The  terrifying  de- 
structive capacity  of  these  weapons  has 
aroused  the  deepest  fear  of  another  global 
war  and  a  worldwide  desire  for  peace.  Seek- 
ing to  exploit  this  great  peace  mood  in  order 
to  advance  its  aforementioned  ends,  Moscow 
has  intensified  and  expanded  its  peaceful  co- 
existence drive,  particularly  since  1952. 

Regardless  of  differences  among  them,  all 
Communists  maintain  that  peaceful  co- 
existence Is  a  form  of  practical  class  war. 
While  propagandizing  political  and  economic 
coexistence  between  nations  with  different 
social  systems,  the  Soviet  and  other  Com- 
munist governments  have  made  the  waging 
of  ideological  warfare  a  matter  of  principle 
to   be   pursued   unrelentingly.     Khrushchev 
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has  repeately  insisted  that  peaceful  coexist- 
ence In  the  field  of  ideology  is  •  •  *  treach- 
ery to  the  cause  of  the  workers  and  peasants. 
It  is  under  the  flag  of  waging  Ideological 
warfare,  while  simultaneously  propagandiz- 
ing peaceful  coexistence,  that  Moscow  is 
striving  to  dominate  the  world  and  remold 
It  on  the  Soviet  pattern — by  subversion  and 
.similar  means.  If  poaalble,  but  by  force  if 
necessary.  WhUe  rejecting  the  notion  that 
war  is  inevitable,  Khrushchev  has  explicitly 
stressed  the  admissibility,  nay  necessity,  of 
waging  wars  for  liberation  or  so-called  revo- 
lutionary wars.  In  hla  emphasis,  the  Soviet 
dictator  presupposes  that  the  Communist 
Parties  will  define  and  decide  what  Is  and 
what  Is  not  a  war  of  liberation.  Thus,  the 
Communists  can  wage  any  war  for  the  over- 
throw of  any  government  which  does  not  suit 
or  serve  Soviet  interests. 

In  this  light,  it  is  most  significant  that 
during  the  very  years  of  the  Kremlin's  in- 
tensified campaign  for  peaceful  coexistence, 
Moscow  instigated  the  wars  for  liberation  In 
Korea,  Laos,  and  Vietnam;  suppressed  the 
revolt  In  East  Germany  and  the  Hungarian 
democratic  revolution;  built  the  wall  of 
shame  in  Berlin;  threatened  to  rocket-bomb 
West  European  nations;  and  stealthily  placed 
Its  missiles  in  Cuba.  On  the  latter  occasion, 
a  global  atomic  holocaust  was  avoided  and 
world  peace  preserved  only  because  the 
United  States  demonstrated  the  necessary 
determination  and  promptly  mobilized  su- 
perior strength  to  force  Khrushchev  to  re- 
move the  missiles  he  denied  emplaclng. 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  rulers  outlaw  peace- 
ful coexistence  in  the  matter  of  one's  at- 
titude to  life — that  is.  coexistence  with  what 
they  call  bourgeois  Ideology — grave  tension 
and  dangerous  conflicts  are  bound  to  plague 
the  world.  Surely,  the  leaders  of  Soviet 
communism  must  realize  that  natipns  con- 
sist of  Individuals  and  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  Ideas  and  ideals  of  life.  Given 
the  present  ideological  division  of  the  world 
and  Moscow's  unalterable  basic  aim  of  world 
domination,  the  Ideological  warfare  waged 
by  the  Kremlin  has  put  insuperable  obstacles 
in  the  path  of  peaceful  economic  and  politi- 
cal competition  and  a  genuine  contest  of 
Ideas  to  assure  friendly  relations  and  world 
freedom.  Under  such  circumstances,  man- 
kind can.  at  best,  have  painful  and  precari- 
ous rather  than  peaceful  relations. 

The  world  does  not  need  new  blueprints 
or  schemes  to  live  in  peace  and  harmony. 
If  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Commu- 
nist countries  were  to  Join  the  free  nations 
in  faithfully  fulfilling  the  obligations  as- 
sumed by  them  in  accordance  with  the  U.N. 
Charter,  the  entire  world  would  today  be  free 
from  suspicion.  Intrigue,  subversion  and  the 
threat  of  war.  Full  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  RlghU  would  provide  far  better  guar- 
antees for  the  preservation  of  world  peace 
and  the  promotion  of  human  freedom  than 
any  pact  or  treaty  ever  could. 

The  Western  democracies  must  meet  the 
Soviet  peaceful  coexistence  strategy  with 
measures  designed  to  strengthen  their  na- 
tional security  and  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom, to  prevent  war  and  preserve  world 
peace. 

Then,  toward  overcoming  the  destructive 
consequences  of  the  ideological  warfare 
which  the  Soviets  insist  on  waging,  our 
country  and  Its  allies  should  demand  that 
the  Communist  dictatorships  remove  the 
barriers  they  have  set  up  to  prevent  their 
peoples  from  having  a  free  exchange  of  opin- 
ions with  the  people  of  the  democratic  coun- 
tries. This  inevitable  struggle  between  the 
Communist  and  the  democratic  world  can 
never  become  exclusively  a  struggle  of  ideol- 
ogies and  a  peaceful  emulation  (Khru- 
shchev), unless  and  until  Identical  rules 
apply  to  all  its  contestants. 


In  this  connection,  the  proponents  of  the 
conflicting  ideologies  must  have  equal  right 
of  access  to  the  people  whom  they  would 
convince.  It  Is  essential  that  there  be  sictual 
compliance  with  article  19  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  provides 
that  "everyone  has  the  right  to  seek,  receive, 
and  impart  information  and  ideas  through 
any  media  and  regardless  of  frontiers." 
Also,  every  member  state  must  abide  fully 
by  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  article  13,  section  2,  which  provides 
that  "everyone  has  the  right  to  leave  any 
country,  including  his  own,  and  return  to 
his  country."  Furthermore,  our  Govern- 
ment should  support  the  idea  that  every 
U.N.  member  state  obligate  itself  to  permit 
and  encourage  the  widest  circulation  among 
its  people  of  all  reports  and  documents 
issued  by  the  United  Nations,  its  special 
committees,  and  its  specialized  agencies.  In 
addition,  each  member  state  should  permit 
entry  to  Its  territory,  encourage,  and  assist 
the  representatives  of  the  UJJ.  and  of  its 
various  specialized  agencies  in  connection 
with  the  furtherance  of  their  designated 
assignments  and  tasks.  With  this  in  mind, 
each  government  should  permit  its  own  citi- 
zens to  have  flill  opportunity  to  acquaint 
themselves  with  and  render  help  to  the  U.N. 
and  its  undertakings. 

Information  centers  like  USIA  should  be 
opened,  on  a  reciprocal  basis,  in  the  various 
member  states.  All  rules  and  regulations 
hami>erlng  or  limiting  the  free  use  of  these 
centers  by  the  people  at  large  should  be 
eliminated.  Books,  periodicals,  and  newspa- 
pers published  in  the  various  member  states 
should  be  freely  exchanged  by  universities, 
professional  bodies,  and  sclentlflc  institutes 
and  also  be  made  available  to  the  people  as 
a  whole.  An  exchange  of  uncensored  broad- 
casts on  world  developments  should  be  ar- 
ranged. All  Jamming  of  radio  services  should 
be  discontinued. 

Finally,  all  nations  should  pledge  to  settle 
their  differences  and  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  in  such  a  manner  that  interna- 
tional peace  and  security  are  not  endangered. 


Resolution    204 — The    SrruATiON    in    the 
Middle  East 

The  fifth  convention  of  the  AFL-CIO  notes 
with  great  Interest  three  important  develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East.  The  Nasser  dic- 
tatorship has  stepped  up  its  building  of  an 
arsenal  with  a  massive  array  of  offensive 
weapons.  Iraq  and  S3rrla  have  undergone 
Baathist  Party  revolutions  which  have  great 
potential  significance  for  the  entire  Arab 
world.  The  Republic  of  Israel  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  realistic  peace  offer. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  governments  of 
the  various  Arab  countries  will  be  guided, 
above  all.  by  the  Interests  of  their  people  and 
will,  therefore,  respond  favorably  to  Premier 
Eshkol's  proposal  for  (a)  compensating  Arab 
refugees  for  the  land  they  abandoned  when 
they  fied  from  Israel;  (b)  lifting  the  travel 
restrictions  on  Arabs  within  the  State  of 
Israel;  and  (c)  launching  a  development  pro- 
gram in  the  Galilee  highlands  with  a  view 
of  providing  the  Arabs  living  In  this  region 
with  fertile  land. 

Peaceful  and  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where can  only  welcome  unity  of  the  Arab 
peoples  for  their  common  well-being,  social 
progress,  and  peaceful  relations  with  their 
neighbors.  Attempts  by  the  military  dic- 
tatorship in  any  one  country,  under  the  flag 
of  so-called  Pan-Arablsm.  to  subvert  the 
institutions  of  other  Arab  countries,  Impose 
on  them  a  foreign  regime,  or  overtly  or  cov- 
ertly annex  them,  are  the  very  opposite  of 
genuine  Arab  unity,  hostile  to  its  underlying 
principle  of  free  and  voluntary  cooperation 
and  federation.  Such  moves  by  any  Middle 
East  military  dictatorship  can  be  Just  as 
grave  a  threat  to  peace  and  freedom  as  Arab- 
Israeli  tension  and  conflict. 


The  Convention  fervently  hopes  that  all 
governments  in  the  Middle  East  wUl  focus 
their  thoughts  and  actions  on  improving  the 
conditions  of  life  and  labor  for  their  own 
people;  will  recognize  the  right  of  national 
Independence,  territorial  Integrity,  and  in- 
violable sovereignty  of  all  their  neighboring 
states;  and  will  rely  only  on  peaceful  methods 
for  the  solution  of  any  Issues  or  differences 
between  them.  All  the  peoples  of  the  Middle 
East.  Arabs  and  Israeli  alike,  would  serve  their 
vital  national  interests  most  effectively  and 
greatly  aid  world  peace  as  well  as  establishing 
relationships  among  themselves  in  accord 
with  President  Kennedy's  declaration  which 
the  UJI.  General  Assembly  enthusiastically 
welcomed  on  September  20,  1963:  "Chronic 
disputes  which  divert  precious  resources  from 
the  needs  of  the  people  or  drain  the  energies 
of  both  sides,  serve  the  Interests  of  no  one — 
and  the  badge  of  responsibility  In  the  modern 
world  Is  a  willingness  to  seek  peaceful  solu- 
tions." 

In  this  realization,  the  fifth  convention  of- 
the  APL-CIO  urges  that : 

1.  All  nations  of  the  Middle  East  pledge 
their  adherence  to  a  3-year  moratorium  on  aU 
border  strife  and  transgressions. 

2.  This  3-year  period  of  freedom  from  bel- 
ligerent attitudes  and  bellicose  actions 
should  be  actively  utilized  for  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  settling  through  negotiation 
all  outstanding  Issues  and  differences  divid- 
ing the  various  Arab  nations  and  engender- 
ing Arab-Israeli  hostility  and  for  developing 
a  program  of  joint  action  by  all  the  Middle 
East  nations  to  overcome  illiteracy,  Illness, 
and  poverty  In  their  midst. 

3.  Our  Gkavernment  should  grant  economic 
or  any  other  aid  only  to  those  Middle  East 
countries  which  pledge  themselves  to  honor 
such  a  3-year  moratorium. 

4.  Our  Government  should  desist  from 
rendering  further  help  to  any  government 
which  violates  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
navigation  in  the  Suez  Canal  against  any 
nation. 

5.  In  line  with  the  position  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  parties  in  the  Bimdestag  (June 
1963),  Federal  German  Chancellor  Ludwlg 
Erhard  should  act  to  have  effective  legal 
brakes  placed  on  the  continued  activities  of 
German  scientists  and  technicians  in  the 
production  of  missiles  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  for  the  Nasser  government 
which  openly  seeks  to  employ  them  for  the 
conquest  and  domlnetlon  of  the  other  Arab 
peoples  and  the  annlhUation  of  Israel. 

Resolution  205— Soviet  Anti-Semitism  and 
Genocide 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Nazi  dictator- 
ship in  Germany,  anti-Semitism,  as  an  offi- 
cial state  policy,  and  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda have  become  more  pronounced  in  the 
U.S.SJI. 

The  present  Kremlin  rulers  are  blaming  the 
Jewish  population  of  the  UJS.Sil.  and  mak- 
ing them  scapegoats  for  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  regime's  unsound  economic 
policies.  The  Kremlin  has  singled  out  Jews 
for  persecution  for  so-called  economic 
crimes.  Thousands  of  Russian  Jews  have 
suffered  the  severest  penal  sentences,  includ- 
ing, in  many  instances,  the  death  penalty, 
for  offenses  that  nowhere  in  the  civilized 
world  would  even  be  considered  crimes. 
Criminal  offenses  are  being  fabricated  in  or- 
der to  carry  out  campyalgns  for  absolving  the 
ruling  Communist  Party  clique  of  blame  for 
their  own  mistaken  policies. 

Trials  of  accused  Jews  are  set  up  to  mis- 
lead the  public  rather  than  to  aasure  Justice. 
Toward  this  end  Soviet  newspapers  and 
broadcasts  issue  reports  designed  to  whip  up 
antl- Jewish  hysteria.  The  Jewish  names  of 
the  accused  are  emphasized.  At  times,  they 
are  accused  of  having  committed  their  so- 
called  crimes  in  the  local  synagogue.  Their 
family  ties  in  Israel  and  elsewhere  are  point- 
ed up.    The  persecution  of  Jews  is  employed 
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to  fo«t«r  th«  Soviet  policy  of  lnt«nBifylng 
hostility  against  Jews  In  the  Arab  world 
with  a  view  of  preventing  Arab-Israeli 
pe&oe. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  authorities  place 
Russian  Jews  under  a  variety  of  other  dis- 
abilities, nir  more  than  other  religious  com- 
munities they  are  denied  the  most  elemen- 
tary requirements  for  practicing  their  reli- 
gion. Jewish  culture,  which  was  brutally 
suppressed  under  Stalin,  Is  being  stifled  un- 
der Khrxishchev.  The  Jewish  theater  has 
been  suppreased;  the  teaching  of  Yiddish  and 
Hebrew  to  the  young  8toi>ped;  books  in  Yid- 
dish prohibited,  and  a  systematic  program  is 
being  carried  out  to  uproot  and  destroy  all 
aspects  of  Jewish  cultural  life.  Despite  all 
their  talk  about  liberalization,  Khrushchev 
aiMl  his  aids  are  thus  persisting  in  the  antl-- 
Semitic  practices  of  the  Stalin  era  and  re- 
verting to  the  notorious  antl -Semitic  coiirse 
of  their  Cwu-lst  predecessors:  Therefore  be  It 

Re»olv«d,  That  this  convention  of  the  APL- 
CIO,  representing  free  American  working- 
men  and  women  of  all  races,  creeds,  and 
colors,  believing  firmly  In  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nation  Charter 
and  the  Declaration  of  Human  Rights.  In  our 
own  Nation  and  In  all  others,  hereby  de- 
mands that  the  Soviet  regime  cease  Its  per- 
secution and  discrimination  against  the  Jew- 
ish people  In  the  U.S.S  Jl. 

In  this  connection,  we  strongly  urge  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  raUfy  the  UJJ.  Genocide  Con- 
vention which  was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  United  Nations  15  years  ago  and  which 
has  since  been  ratified  by  64  countries. 

We  further  demand  an  immediate  end  to 
the  Soviet  Communist  policy  of  singling  out 
the  Jewish  people  for  special  punitive  treat- 
ment. We  demand  that  the  Jewish  people 
be  accorded  the  same  conditions  and  facili- 
ties that  prevail  for  other  peoples  in  Soviet 
Russia  with  respect  to  the  use  of  their  own 
language,  the  practicing  of  their  religion  and 
their  national  culture. 

In  line  with  the  traditional  humanitarian 
policy  of  our  country,  as  demonstrated  by 
President  William  Howard  Taft's  cancella- 
tion of  the  VS.  trade  treaty  with  Czarlst 
Russia  In  protest  against  its  persecution  of 
the  Jews,  we  urge  our  Government  to  bring 
all  necessary  diplomatic  pressxire  on  the  So- 
viet Union  and  to  consider  the  application 
of  economic  sanctions  against  the  U.S.SJI. 
in  order  to  hasten  the  end  of  Its  antl-Semltlc 
policies  and  practices. 

We  call  upon  oiu-  friends  and  brothers 
throughout  the  international  labor  and 
democratic  movements  to  Join  us  in  raising 
their  voices  against  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 


THE  REFUGEE  ISSUE  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  once 
again  the  United  Nations  is  considering 
the  Issue  of  the  Palestinian  refugees. 
Once  again  the  nations  of  the  world  are 
faced  with  the  need  not  only  to  provide 
for  temporary  financing,  but  also  to  con- 
sider the  long-range  outlook  for  peace 
and  prosperity  in  the  Middle  East. 

For  15  years,  Mr.  President,  this  issue 
has  been  before  the  United  Nations.  Yet, 
with  all  due  respect  for  those  who  have 
worked  hard  and  conscientiously,  it  is 
clear  that  little  that  is  new  or  really 
fruitful  has  been  offered  in  the  course  of 
these  annual  debates,  and  little  that 
would  offer  a  satisfactory  promise  of  a 
final  solution.  In  1948,  when  the  issue 
was  new  and  when  the  State  of  Israel 
had  Just  come  Into  being,  the  United 
Nations  called  for  the  repatriation  of 
Arab  refugees  "wishing  to  return  to  their 


homes  and  live  In  peace  with  their  neigh- 
bors." Yet,  Mr.  President,  from  that 
time  forward,  despite  the  insistent  pleas 
of  the  Arab  nations  for  the  repatriation 
of  refugees,  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
insure  that  repatriation  would  be  an  im- 
possibility from  a  practical  point  of  view. 
The  Arab  States  have  left  no  stone  im- 
tumed  to  inculcate  among  these  unfor- 
tunate refugees  a  pan -Arab  fervor  and 
a  hatred  of  Israel  that  make  it  com- 
pletely impossible  for  the  State  of  Israel 
to  assimilate  these  refugees  as  citizens. 
It  is.  In  other  words,  completely  impos- 
sible for  these  refugees,  steeped  in  Presi- 
dent Nasser's  hate  propaganda,  to  "live 
in  peace  as  loyal  citizens  of  the  State  of 
IsraeL" 

Mr.  President,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  reaching  a  satisfactory  solution  that 
will  offer  the  prospect  of  genuine  peace  in 
the  Middle  East,  and  not  merely  pro- 
vide lipservice  to  an  imworkable  compro- 
mise, it  is  time  for  the  United  States  and 
for  the  other  free  nations  of  the  world 
to  take  a  long,  hard  look  at  the  situation 
in  the  Middle  East.  There  is  only  one 
satisfactory  method  for  nations  to  re- 
solve outstanding  differences — and  that 
is  through  negotiation.  There  can  also 
be  no  doubt  that  the  best  atmosphere  for 
fruitful  negotiation  is  one  in  which  bor- 
der incidents  and  aggressions  are  delib- 
erately discouraged  by  all  parties,  in 
which  hate  propaganda  is  brought  to  an 
end,  and  in  which  both  parties  consider 
the  constructive  points  to  be  gained  by 
a  realistic  process  of  negotiation. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  convinced  that  as 
long  as  the  United  Nations  stands  by 
resolutions  adopted  in  1948 — resolutions 
which  have  been  deliberately  interpreted 
to  the  advantage  of  one  party  and  the 
disadvantage  of  others,  there  is  little 
hope  that  a  satisfactory  conclusion  will 
ever  be  found  to  the  tensions  which  now 
impede  economic  development  in  many 
parts  of  the  Middle  East. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  disturbing  to  me 
that  this  year,  as  last  year,  the  United 
States  has  taken  the  lead  in  compromis- 
ing the  language  of  the  pending  United 
Nations  resolution  to  appease  Arab  senti- 
ment, without  considering  or  giving  ade- 
quate attention  to  the  serious  problems 
created  for  the  State  of  Israel. 

Such  action  can  only  undermine  the 
confidence  of  the  State  of  Israel  and  lead 
to  increasing  pressure  on  the  part  of  Arab 
nations. 

Mr.  President,  the  special  Political 
Committee  of  the  UN  has  already  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  83  to  1  a  resolution 
along  the  lines  of  last  year's.  The  1 
vote  in  opposition  by  the  State  of  Israel 
and  the  12  abstentions  should  certainly 
make  it  clear  to  UJS.  officials  who  are 
responsible  for  the  supposed  compromise 
language  that  it  leans  heavily  in  favor  of 
the  Arab  States.  It  is  perhaps  too  late 
this  year  for  the  United  States  to  call  for 
a  new  look  at  the  entire  Middle  Eastern 
situation.  But  there  is  time  for  the  U.S. 
Government  to  review  again  over  the 
coming  year  the  facts  of  the  situation 
and  the  physical  impossibility  for  Israel 
to  accept  thousands  of  hostile  refugees 
within  its  confines.  Before  another  ses- 
sion   of    the   General    Assembly   comes 


tu-ound,  I  sincerely  hope  that  our  Gov- 
ernment will  be  in  a  position  to  take  a 
fresh  look  at  the  problem  and  come  up 
with  a  more  constructive,  more  objective 
and  more  sensible  approach  than  has  un- 
fortunately been  the  case  to  date. 


LOVE  FOR  OUR  FELLOW  MAN 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Missing  World," 
written  by  David  Lawrence,  editor  of  the 
U.S.  News  &  World  Report,  appeared  in 
the  December  9,  1963,  issue  of  the  U5. 
News  &  World  Report. 

Mr.  Lawrence  comments  on  President 
Johnson's  recent  plea  for  "tolerance" 
and  "mutual  understanding"  among  our 
people,  and  he  adds  to  that  plea  the 
necessity  of  love  for  our  fellow  man.  It 
is  through  love  for  our  fellow  man  and 
our  enemies  that  we  will  imderstand  oth- 
ers, and  it  is  through  understanding  that 
we  can  have  tolerance.  Tolerance  will 
help  resolve  disputes  between  individuals 
and  economic  or  social  groups  and  will 
IJermlt  the  self-examination  and  simple 
honesty  needed  on  both  sides  so  des- 
parately. 

It  Is  fitting  at  this  time  that  this  plea 
be  sounded  throughout  the  Nation  and 
the  world.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  the  editorial  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Thx  Missino  Word 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

President  Johnson.  In  his  address  to  Con- 
gress, spoke  eloquently  of  the  need  for  a 
"new  fellowship."  He  assured  the  whole 
world  that  America  would  continue  to  seek 
the  advancement  of  human  welfare  and  the 
maintenance  of  peace  for  mankind.  As  for 
domestic  affairs,  the  President  pleaded  for 
an  end  of  the  mood  of  bitter  controversy 
through  which  America  has  been  passing. 
He  uttered  these  words  of  advice: 

"The  time  has  come  for  Americans  of  all 
races  and  creeds  and  political  beliefs  to  un- 
derstand and  to  respect  one  another.  So  let 
us  put  an  end  to  the  teaching  and  the 
preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and  violence.  Let 
us  turn  away  from  the  fanatics  of  the  far 
left  and  the  far  right,  from  the  apostles  of 
bitterness  and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant  of 
law.  and  those  who  pour  venom  Into  our  Na- 
tion's bloodstream." 

But  to  what  mood  shall  we  turn — to  an 
attitude  of  passivity  and  Indifference  as  in- 
justices go  uncorrected?  After  we  have 
stopped  denouncing  as  fanatics  those  persons 
who  disagree  with  our  views,  how  shall  we 
proceed  to  bring  about  "the  tolerance"  and 
"mutual  understanding"  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  so  feelingly? 

PlaltUy  there  Is  one  word  missing.  It  is  a 
word  often  Ignored.  It  is  a  word  that  pre- 
sents not  only  the  alternative  to  hate  but 
points  the  way  through  which  bitterness  can 
be  removed  from  human  hearts.  The  word 
is  "love."  Its  meaning  Is  set  forth  In  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  as  follows: 

"Ye  have  heard  that  It  hath  been  said. 
Thou  ahall  love  thy  neighbor,  and  hate  thine 
enemy. 

"But  I  say  unto  you,  love  your  enemies, 
bless  them  that  cvirse  you.  do  good  to  them 
that  hate  you,  and  pray  for  them  which  de- 
spltefully  use  you.  and  persecute  you." 

This  passage  doesn't  mean  that  your  op- 
ponent Is  necessarily  right  and  that  you  are 
wrong.  It  doesn't  mean  that  one  must 
abandon  a  Justifiable  viewpoint  and  adopt 
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that  of  an  adversary.  It  does  suggest  that 
reason  must  be  substituted  for  anger.  How 
can  we  begin  to  come  to  an  understanding 
with  those  who  are  lined  up  on  the  other 
side  of  a  controversy?  Certainly  not  by 
calling  names  or  by  attributing  reprehen- 
sible motives  to  people  holding  opposite 
views.  For  this  can  only  widen  the  cleavage. 
It  does  no  good  to  accuse  anyone  of  imma- 
turity or  senility  just  because  he  does  not 
agree  with  your  philosophy. 

How  then  can  disputes  be  resolved  between 
Individuals  and  between  economic  or  social 
groups? 

Self-examination  and  simple  honesty  are 
needed  on  both  sides.  Love  includes  not 
only  respect  and  understanding  but  also  a 
willingness  to  listen  to  or  read  what  others 
may  be  saying.  President  Johnson  called 
for  "tolerance"  and  "mutual  understanding." 

Too  often  the  outbursts  of  anger  that  we 
note  in  modern  life  are  the  result  of  super- 
ficial or  inadequate  study  of  the  basic  issues 
that  divide  us.  Too  often  we  assume  to- 
ward one  another  an  arbitrariness  which 
insists  that  there  Is  only  one  side  and  that 
the  other  side  must  be  rejected  out  of  hand. 
But  have  we  examined  thoroughly  the  facts 
behind  the  differences  that  arise  among 
us? 

Do  we  seek  to  understand  the  human 
motivations  which  tell  us  that  coercion, 
even  by  law.  cannot  by  Itself  win  the  hearts 
of  those  who  dissent?  Can  we  produce  tran- 
quUlity  by  a  process  of  enforced  conformity 
which  has  failed  to  take  into  account  the 
many  causes  of  Individual  friction?  Do  we 
cure  hate  merely  by  imprisoning  those  who 
have  become  embittered? 

Jesus  gave  us  the  eternal  advice  which 
man  has  again  and  again  disregarded.  To 
love  your  enemy  means  to  try  at  least  to 
understand  him.  To  do  good  to  your  oppo- 
nents and  to  pray  for  those  who  desplte- 
fuUy  use  you  and  persecute  you  is  to  Invoke 
the  true  spirit  of  conciliation. 

We  now  are  in  the  midst  of  a  p>erlod  of 
mourning  for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  who  was  slain  by  a  madman.  It 
seems  illogical  to  accuse  the  whole  com- 
munity of  guilt  or  to  point  the  finger  of 
blame  at  this  or  that  faction  or  ideological 
group  among  us  or  at  the  teachers  or  preach- 
ers of  contentious  doctrines  here  and  abroad. 

Society  is,  of  course,  always  to  blame  for 
any  failure  to  restrain  dangerous  persons 
who  may  resort  to  acts  of  violence.  But  it 
Is  an  oversimplification  to  say  that  a  de- 
ranged man — who  sought  vengeance  for  per- 
sonal grievances  and  grudges — was  Incited  to 
crime  just  because  an  atmosphere  of  bitter- 
ness happened  colncldentally  to  surround 
the  public  controversies  of  the  day. 

Controversy  Itself  can,  through  healthy 
discussion,  advance  rather  than  retard  hu- 
man progress.  For  the  best  solutions  to  our 
problems  can  come  when  there  is  full  debate 
by  the  people,  instead  of  the  suppression 
practiced  under  totalitarian  systems  of 
government. 

We  have  the  God-given  opportunity  to 
love  one  another,  which  means  to  help  one 
another.  We  can  help  one  another  by  try- 
ing to  understand  one  another. 

We  cannot  abolish  hate  by  edict.  We  can 
overcome  its  evil  expression  only  by  learn- 
ing the  meaning  of  the  missing  word:  Love. 


PRESIDENT  LYNDON  B.  JOHNSON 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
these  still  sorrowful  days  following  the 
tragic  murder  of  President  Kennedy, 
much  of  the  world  is  looking  back  into 
the  past  to  find  out  what  kind  of  man 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  is  and  what  kind  of 
President  he  will  be.  To  the  readers  of 
the  Anderson  Independent  in  Anderson, 


S.C,  this  will  not  be  a  difficult  task  be- 
cause this  newspaper  has  been  most  com- 
petent in  its  endeavor  to  keep  readers 
fully  informed  on  the  former  Vice  Pres- 
ident and  Senator.  The  transition  of 
readers  in  Anderson  to  a  full  under- 
standing of  our  new  President  will  be 
less  difficult  than  for  some  citizens  in 
other  communities. 

In  this  connection,  I  bring  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate  an  outstanding 
editorial  on  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
entitled  "President  Lyndon  Johnson: 
God  Blessed  United  States  With  Leader- 
ship." I  commend  this  editorial  to  every 
member  of  the  Senate  and  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  to  have  it  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

President  Lyndon  Johnson:  God  Blessed 
Unfted  States  WrrH  Leadership 

On  the  morning  of  May  18,  1961,  the  Inde- 
pendent published  an  editorial  headed  "Lyn- 
don Johnson :  We  Are  Fortunate  to  Have  Him 
as  Our  Vice  President."  We  concluded  with 
this  statement: 

"If  Providence  should  strike  down  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  he  would  be  our  next  head 
of  state.  We  should  thank  our  stars  that 
we  have  such  an  astute,  patriotic,  aggressive, 
determined  man  as  Lyndon  Johnson  in  the 
position  of  undoubted  power  and  prestige 
he  holds  today." 

Prophetic?  Not  necessarily  so.  Reassur- 
ing when  such  a  man  was  only  a  heartbeat 
from  the  presidency?     Certainly. 

Men  of  good  will  throughout  the  world 
pray  today  for  him  as  he  assiunes  the  almost 
superhuman  task  as  President  of  the  United 
States. 

One  of  the  most  Important  and  consoling 
of  facts  Is  that  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy — perhaps  with  prophetic  vision  of 
his  own — took  Lyndon  Johnson  fully  into 
his  confidence  on  all  major  Issues  and  dan- 
gers confronting  this  Nation. 

Thus  President  Johnson  assumes  the  office 
with  full  knowledge  of  these  Issues  and 
dangers,  and  with  the  stated  determination 
to  carry  on  unbroken  the  alms  and  the  hopes 
of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

These  alms  and  hopes  are  carefully  mapped 
plans  for  a  better  nation,  a  more  peaceful 
world,  and  determination  that  the  United 
States  of  America  shall  continue  to  exercise 
the  world  leadership  it  holds. 

Background  of  the  two  men  was  drastically 
different.  The  one.  President  Kennedy,  was 
born  into  a  world  of  luxury.  The  new  Presi- 
dent began  his  career  in  Texas  as  a  boy  shin- 
ing shoes. 

Yet  because  this  Is  America,  because  both 
believed  in  the  American  dream,  because  both 
were  endowed  with  intellectual  and  dynamic 
strength,  they  became  at  the  same  time  the 
only  U.S.  leaders  elected  by  the  vote  of  the 
whole  Nation. 

Some  months  ago  in  an  Interview  Lyndon 
Johnson,  speaking  as  Vice  President,  had  this 
to  say : 

"President  Kennedy  and  members  of  his 
staff  and  his  Cabinet  have  given  me  every 
opportunity  to  be  aware  of  all  the  Important 
decisions  that  have  been  made  and  to  partici- 
pate in  them  and  to  make  any  recommenda- 
tions I  care  to  make. 

"And  I  have  been  a  party  to  those  deci- 
sions— some  Important  ones — the  delibera- 
tions in  connection  with  the  invasion  of 
Cuba  and  again  last  October  when  we  had 
the  missile  crisis  in  Cuba. 

"We  had  some  35  National  Security  Council 
meetings,  meetings  of  the  Executive  Council 


of  the  Security  Committee,  of  which  I  was  a 
member.  And  I  participated  in  all  but  one 
of  those  meetings. 

"My  recommendations  were  asked  and  re- 
ceived, considered.  And  in  both  instances. 
I  was  a  party  to  both  decisions.  Although 
I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear  that  the 
responsibility  is  with  the  President  and  the 
President  made  the  decision  and  accepted 
responsibility  for  it." 

That  crisis  and  Its  problems  were  but  one 
of  the  many  when  Lsmdon  Johnson  sat  by 
President  Kennedy's  side  and  was  consulted 
and  fully  informed. 

Such  procedure  was  a  far  cry  from  the  time 
when  the  Vice-Presidency  was  looked  upon 
as  a  dead  end  road  where  his  only  duties 
were  to  preside  over  the  Senate.  Americans 
may  thank  Almighty  God  for  the  wisdom 
and  foresight  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
In  taking  his  Vice  President  into  full  con- 
fidence. 

Thousands  of  Anderson  area  residents  re- 
call Ljmdon  Johnson,  campaigning  here  for 
the  Democratic  ticket  in  1960.  He  spoke  at 
the  Anderson  Fairgrounds  and  we  said  that 
those  who  heard  him  "wlU  never  forget  the 
man  and  his  message."  (Anderson  County 
and  the  Third  Congressional  District  went 
overwhelmingly  for  the  Kennedy-Johnson 
ticket.) 

We  described  him  as  "an  Intellectual  man, 
a  natural  leader,  a  man  well  schooled  in 
practical  politics  and  statesmanship.  He  has 
a  down-to-earth  touch,  and  yet  he  moves 
among  the  mightiest  with  ccHnplete  ease  and 
assurance.  What  is  more,  they  listen  to  him 
and  believe  him." 

Even  then  we  saw  him  as  a  "world  leader 
who  is  more  and  more  capturing  the  atten- 
tion and  respect  of  all  nations"  which  he 
has  proven  time  and  again  since. 

What  Is  the  philosophy  of  President  John- 
son?   Here  it  is  in  his  own  words : 

"I  believe  every  American  has  something 
to  say  and,  under  our  system,  a  right  to  an 
audience. 

"I  believe  there  is  always  a  national  an- 
swer to  every  national  problem.  BeUevlng 
this,  I  do  not  think  there  are  necessarily  two 
side  to  every  question.  However,  some- 
times •  •  •  often  •  •  •  there  is  a  right 
side  and  a  wrong  side. 

"I  believe  achievement  of  the  fuU  poten- 
tial of  our  natural  resources,  physical  and 
human,  is  the  highest  purpose  of  govern- 
mental policies  next  to  the  protection  of 
those  rights  we  hold  inalienable. 

"I  believe  waste  is  the  continuing  enemy 
of  our  civilization.  I  believe  that  the  pre- 
vention of  waste  •  •  •  waste  of  resources, 
of  hiun&n  lives,  and  opportunity  •  •  •  is 
the  most  dynamic  of  the  responsibilities  of 
our  Government." 

Yet,  as  the  Independent  commented  more 
than  2  years  ago,  "he  is  not  an  ivory  tower 
philosopher,  an  idle  dreamer,  a  visionary 
without  the  power  and  energy  to  turn 
dreams  into  reality." 

A  measure  of  the  new  President,  hearten- 
ing to  the  Nation  in  estimating  his  stature, 
is  to  be  found  in  the  first  simple  statement 
he  made  upon  taking  the  oath  of  office: 

"I  will  do  my  best.  That  is  all  I  can  do. 
I  ask  for  your  help,  and  God's." 

The  Nation  knows  that  with  President 
Johnson  doing  his  best  there  is  nothing  to 
fear,  that  the  country  will  go  forward,  and 
the  world  leadership  will  remain  firmly  In 
the  grasp  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

As  the  new  President  assumes  his  bur- 
dens, we  extend  to  him  the  heartfelt  and 
prayerful  hope  that  a  nation  united  by  trag- 
edy and  realization  of  his  problems  wUl  up- 
hold his  arms  and  give  him  new  strength  in 
the  crucial  months  and  years  ahead.  (The 
Harris  nationwide  poll  will  disclose  tomor- 
row that  70  percent  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  feel  that  L3mdon  Johnson  wiU 
make  an  excellent  President.) 
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The  Independent  U  confident  that  the  new 
President  will  have  the  f\ill  support  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina. 


SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  to- 
day we  received  notice  that  the  first  con- 
tingent of  1 .000  American  troops  is  about 
to  be  withdrawn  from  South  Vietnam. 
The  withdrawal  will  still  leave  a  great 
number  of  American  technicians  and 
trainees  working  over  there  in  an  effort 
to  fight  communism,  which  is  attacking 
throughout  that  whole  area. 

The  south  Asian  situation  has  been 
growing  increasingly  difBcult  over  the 
past  3  or  4  years.  It  was  hoped,  at  least 
by  many  in  the  State  Department  and 
the  CIA,  tliat  the  coup  which  recently 
took  place  would  substantially  Increase 
the  effort  to  counteract  the  Communists 
in  South  Vietnam. 

Recently,  an  article  entitled  "Vietnam 
Coup  Has  Its  Price,"  written  by  Mar- 
guerite Higglns  and  published  in  the  Eve- 
ning Star  commented  on  what  is  hap- 
pening in  the  war  in  South  Vietnam 
since  the  coup  has  taken  place. 

I  believe  Marguerite  Higgins  is  well 
known  to  all  Senators.  Not  only  is  Mar- 
guerite Higgins  well  qualified  on  ttie  sub- 
ject but  also  the  article  Itself  casts  some 
doubt  on  the  speed  of  the  success  of  our 
efforts  in  South  Vietnam. 

The  article  should  be  of  interest  to  all 
Senators,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  it  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

ViTTNAM  Coup  Has  Its  Pkicx 
(By  Marguerite  Higgins) 

Saiqon. — Preeident  Johnson  has  Inherited 
Vietnam's  problems  at  a  time  when  the  sit- 
uation is  lUuly  to  get  worse — In  terms  of 
tMttles  and  terroristic  attacks — before  It  gets 
better. 

There  already  has  been  a  setbcu;k  In  the 
war  against  Communist  Vietcong  since  the 
coup  d'etat  occurred  November  1.  But  this 
was  predictable. 

Those  Americans  who  felt  that  the  coup 
d'etat  was  in  the  Interests  of  the  United 
States  were  fiilly  warned  that  a  price  would 
have  to  be  paid  for  getting  rid  of  President 
Ngo  Dinh  Diem  and  his  brother,  adviser,  Ngo 
Dinh  Nhu. 

For  example,  it  is  impossible  to  replace 
nearly  40  province  chiefs  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  the  war  effort  without  creating  un- 
certainty and  a  hiatus  in  authority  that 
amounts  to  an  invitation  to  the  Communists 
to  increase  their  pressTire. 

MOKZ  TZRXORISIC 

The  price  paid  for  the  coup  d'etat  included 
a  sharp  rise  In  terroristic  Ixunbing  attacks 
In  Saigon.  President  Diem's  police  and  spe- 
cial forces  may  have  been  guUty  of  t>rutality. 
but  they  did  manage  to  reduce  terrorism  In- 
side Saigon  to  almost  nothing. 

In  the  crucial  and  rich  Mekong  River  delta 
area,  there  have  also  been  Important  losses 
of  real  estate.  On  a  visit  to  the  21st  Division 
area  near  Mytho  in  August  of  this  year,  I  was 
able  to  drive  in  a  single  unarmed  jeep 
through  a  large  strategic  hamlet  complex  of 
which  MaJ.  Olen  O'Connor,  the  sector  adviser, 
was  very  proud.  The  area  had  been  virtxially 
inunune  to  Vietcong  harassment  for  the 
entire  year. 

But  In  revisiting  the  area  this  month.  MaJ. 
O'ConncMT  said  the  entire  hamlet  had  been 
completely   infiltrated   by   the   Vietcong   in 


operations  begun  November  3.  two  days  after 
the  coup  d'etat. 

GAINS   TKMTORAXT 

These  gains,  hojjefully.  are  temporary  and 
will  be  reversed  when  the  new  mUltary  junta 
has  a  chance  to  put  its  mind  back  on  the 
war. 

■  Despite  the  sadness  of  any  setback,  the 
stepped-up  tempo  of  the  Vietcong  oould 
be  of  use  If  It  dispelled  the  myth  that  danc- 
ing In  the  streets  of  Saigon  and  the  popu- 
larity of  the  mUltary  junta  would  work  some 
magic  on  the  war.  This  is  misleading  non- 
sense. 

If  popularity  or  democracy  really  were  the 
best  weapon  against  communism,  Czechoslo- 
vakia's Jan  Masaryk  would  not  be  dead  to- 
day and  Czechoslovakia  would  not  be  Com- 
munist. Czechoslovakia's  democratic  ways 
could  not  save  It  from  the  Conununlst  coup 
d'etetof  1948. 

In  talking  of  popularity  In  Vietnam,  the 
question  must  be  asked.  "PoptUarlty  with 
whom?" 

CamCAL    XMTKLLaCTnAI.S 

The  mUltary  junta's  popularity  Is  with  the 
citified,  educated  students,  particularly  those 
of  Saigon  and  Hue.  But  these  Intellectuals 
form  a  smaU  percent  of  the  popxilatlon  in 
the  city  which  in  turn  represents  less  than 
10  percent  of  Vietnam's  largely  peasant  popu- 
lation of  14  million. 

Further,  the  intellectuals  of  Vietnam 
always  have  been  undisciplined,  driven  by 
factionalism  and  jealousies  and  convinced 
that  constant  criticiam  is  a  mark  of  inteUi- 
gence. 

In  six  different  trips  to  Vietnam  this  re- 
porter has  found  students  and  Intellectuals 
nuirkedly  uninterested  in  fighting  or  winning 
the  war  against  the  Communist  Vietcong — 
if  it  means  a  contribution  from  them. 

Now,  many  students  are  hailing  the  death 
of  Mr.  Diem,  in  contrast  to  peasants  who 
take  a  wait-and-see  attitude.  And  none  of 
ttM  students  showed  any  change  in  their 
aversion  to  help  the  war  effort. 

COUXTS    DAIf GXX 

In  its  earnest  efforts  to  be  "liberal"  and 
please  the  Americans  with  Its  democratic 
Image,  the  military  junta  has  begun  to  court 
the  same  danger  of  "mobocracy"  that 
brought  on  a  crisis  in  such  Asian  countries 
as  Korea. 

Just  last  week  in  Hue,  10.000  students  de- 
monstrated to  demand  the  firing  of  teachers 
who  had  failed  to  denounce  Mr.  Diem  vigor- 
ously enough  to  suit  them.  There  have  been 
similar  demonstrations  in  Saigon  and  the 
provinces. 

This  Asia  version  of  on-to-the-guillotlne 
has  been  encouraged  by  the  excesses  of  the 
Saigon  press. 

Even  the  most  antl-Dlem  Vietnamese  of 
them  all.  the  Buddhist  leader.  Thlch  Trl 
Quang,  a  militant  one-time  member  of  the 
Communists  Vletmlnh  liberation  movement, 
complained  about  the  Saigon  press  over  an 
interview  which  quoted  him,  but  which  he 
said  he  had  never  given. 

The  targets  of  some  of  the  Saigon  press 
smear  campaigns  incltide  Gen.  Paul  Harkins. 
head  of  the  American  military  mission. 

The  Saigon  press,  even  at  one  point,  set 
up  a  cry  for  the  blood  of  President  Diem's 
94-year-old  mother. 

HAITDICAPS    OKinDUU.S 

Under  pressure  of  this  extremism,  the  mili- 
tary junta  has  arrested  many  persons  with- 
out confronting  them  with  any  legal  charges 
and  merely  on  the  suspicion  of  having  been 
"excessively  loyal." 

These  preasTires  from  the  mob,  and  the 
Vietnam  press,  are  clearly  handicapping  the 
generals  from  getting  their  minds  off  the 
political  aftermath  of  the  coup  and  back  on 
to  the  war.  « 


Said  a  British  official  currently  In  Vietnam, 
who  was  Instrumental  In  winning  the  antl- 
Conununlst  guerrilla  war  in  Malaya: 

"A  certain  degree  of  authoritarianism  is 
necessary  to  win  this  type  of  war.  When  I 
see  what  license  and  scurrility  result  from 
the  so-called  new  freedoms  here,  I  think  peo- 
ple— and  press— of  Vietnam  need  discipline 
far  more  than  the  people  of  Malaya." 


FINANCIAL  HOLDmaS  AND  HIS- 
TORY OP  FINANCIAL  DEALINGS 
OP  SENATOR  PROXMIRE.  OP  WIS- 
CONSIN. SINCE  AUGUST  1957 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit,  for  the  Record,  my  financial 
holdings  and  the  history  of  my  financial 
dealings  since  I  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate in  August  1957. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  the  U.S. 
Senate,  my  principal  financial  interest 
consisted  of  ownership  of  my  home  in 
Madison.  Wis.,  one  automobile,  two  small 
checking  accounts  and  one  savings  and 
loan  account.  In  addition.  I  was  the  50- 
percent  stockholder  in  the  Artcraft  Press 
Co.  of  Waterloo.  Wis. 

Because  I  was  appointed  to  the  Poet 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  of  the 
Senate,  I  sold  my  equity  interest  in  the 
Artcraft  Press  Co.  to  Harry  Mikalson,  of 
Lake  Mills,  Wis.,  who  had  owned  the 
other  50-percent  interest  In  the  firm.  I 
made  this  sale  a  few  weeks  after  my  1957 
election.  Milutlson  in  turn  financed  his 
purchase  through  a  note  to  be  liquidated 
over  a  period  of  years  with  my  father,  the 
late  Dr.  Thodore  S.  Proxmire.  That  note 
has  been  steadily  reduced.  The  little 
that  remains  of  the  note  is  still  in  the 
undistributed  portion  of  my  father's 
estate. 

When  the  estate  of  my  father  was  set- 
tled after  his  death  on  December  16. 
1959.  I  agreed  with  my  sister — the  other 
principal  heir — that  she  was  to  receive 
the  holdings  in  banking  stocks  of  my  late 
father  in  order  to  avoid  any  possible  con- 
flict of  Interest  on  my  part  that  might 
develop  because  of  my  membership  on 
the  Senate  Banking  and  Cuirency  Com- 
mittee. 

I  did  inherit  holdings  In  a  variety  of 
stocks  and  bonds,  the  annual  Income 
from  which  has  varied  between  $5,000 
and  $6,000.  Late  this  year  I  sold  all  of 
the  common  stocks  I  owned.  Accord- 
ingly, my  present  financial  holdings  con- 
sist exclusively  of  U.S.  Govenunent 
obligations;  bills,  notes,  and  bonds; 
checking  accoimts  in  one  Washington 
and  two  Madison.  Wis.,  banks;  a  savings 
account  at  the  Credit  Union  National 
Association  in  Madison ;  ownership  of  my 
home  in  Madison,  from  which  I  now  re- 
ceive $150  monthly  in  rental  income; 
ownership  of  my  home  in  Wsishington. 
which  I  acquired  in  1959 ;  the  furnishings 
in  the  homes  in  Washington  and  Madi- 
son; and  ownership  of  one  1962  auto- 
mobile. 

In  addition,  I  have  trust  custody  over 
a  small  savings  account  for  my  daughter. 
Elsie,  and  my  son.  Ted.  and  over  11 
shares  of  stock  in  the  Milwaukee  Braves 
baseball  team  for  my  son.  Ted. 

I  owe  mortgages  to  the  Credit  Union 
National  Association  in  Madison  on  my 
home  in  Madison  and  to  the  Perpetual 
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Building    Association    of    Washington, 
DC.  on  my  home  in  Washington. 

To  the  best  of  my  knowledge,  this  is  an 
accurate  record  of  my  financial  holdings 
and  obligations: 

Stockholdings  inherited  and  sold  by  Senator 
WiLXJAM  Proxmirx  by  October  1963  or 
earlier 

Description  Shares 

General    Motors , 70 

American    Cyanamld... 50 

Monsanto  Chemical  Corp 54 

Union  Carbide  Corp 23 

National  Lead  Co 20 

American  Can  Co 50 

American  Home  Products  Corp 75 

Merck  and  Co |_ 25 

Parke.  Davis  St  Co.  (pnirchased  by  Wil- 
liam Proxmire;  later  sold) 100 

Pfizer.  Chas.  &  Co 98 

General  Electric  Co 25 

International    Telephone    &    Telegraph 
Co 60 


Corn  ProducU  Co L 200 

Industrial   Ceramics - 135 

General  Foods  Corp ^ 50 

Continental   Casualty  Co 63 

Aluminum  Co.  of  America 25 

Anaconda    Co 50 

Union  Bag-Camp  Paper  Co 50 

Phillips  Petroleum  Coi 50 

Royal  Dutch  Petroleum  Co 56 

Sinclair  Oil  Co 60 

Standard  Oil  Ca..  New  Jersey 40 

Armco  Steel  Corp 50 

United  States  Steel  Corp 50 

American  Telephone  &  Telegraph  Co 25 

Central  &  Southwest  Corp 100 

Consolidated  Edison  Co.  of  New  York 108 

Southern  Co 50 

Southern  California  Edison  Co 114 


THE  GENOCIDE   TREATY   SHOULD 
BE  RATIFIED  NOW 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  has  had 
before  it  for  a  long  time  the  Genocide 
Treaty.  For  some  10  or  12  years  it  has 
been  pending  before  that  committee. 
Three  administrations  have  asked  for 
its  passage.  I  am  convinced  that  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  Senators 
would  approve  it. 

The  treaty  is  certainly  in  the  interest 
of  humanity.  It  is  a  treaty  which  in 
good  conscience  it  would  seem  that  we 
should  approve  almost  automatically. 
The  terrible  fact  is  that  brutal  govern- 
ments have  exterminated  millions  of 
people  as  the  Nazis  exterminated  the 
Jews  in  Germany.  The  formal  dedica- 
tion of  this  great  Nation  to  stop  this 
genocide  by  affirming  this  treaty  would 
advance  the  cause  of  humanity  through- 
out the  world.  I 

The  Washington  Post  recently  pub- 
lished an  editorial  commenting  on  the 
treaty,  expressing  the  fervent  hope  that 
it  would  be  brought  up  and  approved  in 
the  near  future.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  well  as  other  material  ex- 
plaining the  treaty  and  the  reasons  why 
its  appioval  by  the  Senate  is  so  impor- 
tant and  desirable. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  additional  material  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Genocide 

Genocide — the  deliberate  destruction  of  an 
ethnic  group — was  declared  an  International 
crime  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 


Nations  in  1950.  The  United  States,  to  its 
great  credit,  was  a  leading  influence  in  the 
drafting  and  adoption  of  the  Genocide  Con- 
vention. But  to  Its  enduring  shame,  the 
United  States  has  been  laggard  In  ratifying 
this  convention.  The  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  of  the  Senate  seems  to  have  filed 
and  forgotten  It. 

Genocide  was  defined  in  the  General  As- 
sembly as  a  deliberate  policy  involving  acts 
Intended  to  destroy  in  whole  or  in  part,  "a 
national,  ethnical,  racial,  or  religious  group"; 
and  the  acts  characterized  as  entailing  geno- 
cide were  specified  as  "killing  members  of 
the  group,  causing  serious  bodily  cm*  mental 
harm  to  members  •  •  •  deliberately  inflict- 
ing •  •  •  conditions  of  life  calculated  to 
bring  about  Its  physical  destruction  In  whole 
or  In  part,  imposing  measures  to  prevent 
births  •  •  •  forcibly  transferring  children 
•   *  •  to  another  group." 

One  would  suppose  that  in  the  United 
States  there  could  be  no  hesitation  about 
outlawing  such  practices  as  part  of  a  delib- 
erate extermination  policy.  But  among 
some  of  the  country's  southern  lawyer- 
statemen,  there  developed  an  anxiety  about 
the  language  of  the  convention.  Could 
southern  patterns  of  segregation  be  regarded 
as  causing  serious  •  •  •  mental  harm  to 
Negroes?  Could  the  United  States  be  haled 
before  the  World  Court  as  a  perpetrator  of 
genocide  in  relation  to  its  colored  minority? 

The  anxiety  Is  manifestly  fantastic  and 
reveals  much  more  about  the  southern  sense 
of  guilt  than  about  any  defects  in  the  Geno- 
cide Convention.  Odious  as  the  aspects  of 
racial  discrimination  may  be,  they  cannot  be 
considered  a  pattern  designed  to  bring  at>out 
the  destruction  of  an  ethnic  group.  Never- 
theless, southern  fears  have  kept  the  Geno- 
cide Convention  from  coming  to  the  Senate 
floor. 

Instead,  the  administration  this  year  is 
pushing,  somewhat  timorously  and  tenta- 
tively, three  more  modest  \J2i.  conventions — 
those  on  forced  labor,  slavery,  and  the  politi- 
cal rights  of  women.  Before  his  death  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  these  three  to  the  Senate 
for  advice  and  consent  to  ratification.  They 
are  significant  and  desirable,  of  course;  and 
American  adherence  to  them  should  be 
speedily  approved.  Once  they  have  been 
ratified,  we  hope  the  Senate  will  turn  serious 
attention  to  the  Genocide  Convention. 

Resolution  205 — Soviet  Anti-Semitism  and 
Genocide 

Since  the  destruction  of  the  Nazi  dictator- 
ship in  Grermany.  anti-Semitism,  as  an  offi- 
cial state  policy,  and  anti-Semitic  propa- 
ganda have  become  more  pronounced  in  the 
UJS.S.R. 

The  present  Kremlin  rulers  are  blaming 
the  Jewish  population  of  the  U.S.S.R.  and 
making  them  scapegoats  for  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  regime's  unsound  economic 
policies.  The  Kremlin  has  singled  out  Jews 
for  persecution  for  so-called  economic 
crimes.  Thousands  of  Russian  Jews  have 
suffered  the  severest  penal  sentences,  in- 
cluding, In  many  instances,  the  death  pen- 
alty, for  offenses  that  nowhere  in  the  civi- 
lized world  would  even  be  considered  crimes. 
Criminal  offenses  are  being  fabricated  in 
order  to  carry  out  campaigns  for  absolving 
the  ruling  Communist  Party  clique  of  blame 
for  their  own  mistaken  policies. 

Trials  of  accused  Jews  are  set  up  to  mis- 
lead the  public  rather  than  to  assure  Justice. 
Toward  this  end  Soviet  newspap>ers  and 
broadcasts  Issue  reports  designed  to  whip  up 
antl-Jewlsh  hysteria.  The  Jewish  names  of 
the  accused  are  emphasized.  At  timee,  they 
are  accused  of  having  committed  their  so- 
called  crimes  In  the  local  synagogue.  Their 
family  ties  In  Israel  and  elsewhere  are 
pointed  up.  The  persecution  of  Jews  is  em- 
ployed to  foster  the  Soviet  policy  of  intensi- 
fying   hostility    against    Jews    in    the    Arab 


world  with  a  view  of  preventing  Arab-Israel 
peace. 

In  addition,  the  Soviet  authorities  place 
Russian  Jews  under  a  variety  of  other  dis- 
abilities. Par  more  than  other  religious 
commimities  they  arfe  denied  the  most  ele- 
mentary requirements  for  practicing  their  re- 
ligion. Jewish  cultvue.  which  was  brutally 
suppressed  under  Stalin,  is  being  sUfled 
under  Khrushchev.  The  Jewish  theater  has 
been  suppressed;  the  teaching  of  Yiddish 
and  Hebrew  to  the  young  stopped;  books  in 
Yiddish  prohibited  and  a  systematic  pro- 
gram is  being  carried  out  to  uproot  and  de- 
stroy all  aspects  of  Jewish  cultural  life. 
Despite  all  their  talk  about  liberalization, 
Khrushchev  and  his  aids  are  thus  persisting 
in  the  anti-Semitic  practices  of  the  Stalin 
era  and  reverting  to  the  notorious  anti- 
Semitic  course  of  their  Czarlst  predecessors: 
Therefore  be  It 

Resolved,  That  this  convention  of  the 
AFL-CIO,  representing  free  American  work- 
ing men  and  women  of  all  races,  creeds  and 
colors,  believing  firmly  in  the  application  of 
the  principles  of  the  United  Nations  Char- 
ter and  the  Declaration  of  Hiunan  Rights, 
in  our  own  Nation  and  in  all  others,  hereby 
demands  that  the  Soviet  regime  cease  Its 
persecution  and  discrimination  against  the 
Jewish  people  in  the  U.S.S.R. 

In  this  connection,  we  strongly  xirge  the 
U.S.  Senate  to  ratify  the  U.N.  Genocide 
Convention  which  was  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  United  Nations  15  years  ago  and  which 
has  since  been  ratified  by  64  countries. 

We  further  demand  an  immediate  end  to 
the  Soviet  Communist  policy  of  singling  out 
the  Jewish  people  for  special  punitive  treat- 
ment. We  demand  tliat  the  Jewish  people 
be  accorded  the  same  conditions  and  facili- 
ties that  prevail  for  other  peoples  In  Soviet 
Russia  with  respect  to  the  use  of  their  own 
language,  the  practicing  of  their  religion 
and  their  national  culture. 

In  line  with  the  traditional  humanitarian 
policy  of  our  country,  as  demonstrated  by 
President  William  Howard  Taffs  cancella- 
tion of  the  U.S.  trade  treaty  with  czarlst 
Russia  In  protest  against  its  i>erBecutlon  of 
the  Jews,  we  urge  our  Government  to  bring 
all  necessary  diplomatic  pressure  on  the 
Soviet  Union  and  to  consider  the  application 
of  economic  sanctions  against  the  U.S.S.R. 
In  order  to  hasten  the  end  of  its  anti-Semit- 
ic policies  and  practices. 

We  caU  upon  our  friends  and  brothers 
throughout  the  international  labor  and  dem- 
ocratic movements  to  Join  us  in  raising  their 
voices  against  Soviet  anti-Semitism. 


For  Peaceful  Relations  Between  Nations 

The  Soviet  dictatorship — under  Lenin. 
Stalin,  and  Khrushchev — has,  at  various 
times,  waged  campaigns  for  peaceful  co- 
existence with  the  non-Communist  world. 
The  scale  and  scope  of  aU  these  campaigns 
were  determined  by  the  requirements  of  So- 
viet foreign  policy  and  by  the  tactics  which 
the  Russian  Communist  Party  prescribed,  at 
a  particular  moment,  for  promoting  the  in- 
ternational Communist  movement. 

Since  the  close  of  World  War  II,  a  most  im- 
portant development  has  led  Moscow  to  step 
up  Its  drive  for  peaceful  coexistence. 
Through  the  revolution  in  technology,  an 
arsenal  of  new  weapons  was  developed — In- 
termediate and  intercontinental  missiles  with 
nuclear  warheads.  The  terrifying  destruc- 
tive capacity  of  these  weapons  has  aroused 
the  deepest  fear  of  another  global  war  and 
a  worldwide  desire  for  peace.  Seeking  to  ex- 
ploit this  great  peace  mood  in  order  to  ad- 
vance its  aforementioned  ends,  Moscow  has 
intensified  and  expanded  its  peaceful  co- 
existence drive — particularly  since  1952. 

Regardless  of  differences  among  them,  all 
Communists  maintain  that  peaceful  coexist- 
ence is  a  form  of  practical  class  war.    While 
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propagandizing  political  and  economic  co- 
existence between  nations  with  different  so- 
cial systems,  the  Soviet  and  other  Com- 
munist governments  have  made  the  waging 
of  Ideological  warfare  a  matter  of  principle 
to  be  pvirsued  unrelentingly.  Khrushchev 
has  repeatedly  insisted  that  peaceful  coexist- 
ence in  the  field  of  Ideology  is  *  •  •  treach- 
ery to  the  cause  of  the  workers  and  peasants. 
It  is  under  the  flag  of  waging  Ideological 
warfare,  while  simultaneously  propagandiz- 
ing peaceful  coexistence,  that  Moscow  is 
striving  to  dominate  the  world  and  remold 
it  in  the  Soviet  pattern — but  subversion  and 
similar  means,  if  possible,  but  by  force  If 
necessary  While  rejecting  the  notion  that 
war  is  Inevitable,  Khrushchev  has  explicitly 
stressed  the  admissibility,  nay  necessity, 
of  waging  wars  for  liberation  or  so-called  rev- 
olutionary wars.  In  his  emphasis,  the  Soviet 
dictator  presupposes  that  the  Conununlst 
Parties  will  define  and  decide  what  is  and 
what  is  not  a  war  of  liberation.  Thus,  the 
Communists  can  wage  any  war  for  the  over- 
throw of  any  government  which  does  not 
suit  or  serve  Soviet  Inte-ests. 

In  this  light.  It  Is  most  significant  that 
during  the  very  years  of  the  Kremlin's  in- 
tensified campaign  for  peaceful  coexistence. 
Moscow  instigated  the  wars  for  liberation  In 
Korea,  Laos,  and  Vietnam:  suppressed  the 
revolt  in  East  Germany  and  the  Hungarian 
democratic  revolution:  built  the  wall  of. 
shame  In  Berlin:  threatened  to  rocket-bomb 
West  European  nations:  and  stealthily 
placed  its  missiles  in  Cuba.  On  the  latter  oc- 
casion, a  global  atomic  holocaust  was 
avoided  and  world  peace  preserved  only  be- 
cause the  United  States  demonstrated  the 
necessary  determination  and  promptly  mo- 
bilized superior  strength  to  force  Khru- 
shchev to  remove  the  missiles  he  denied  em- 
placing. 

As  long  as  the  Soviet  rulers  outlaw  peace- 
ful coexistence  in  the  matter  of  one's  at- 
titude to  life — that  is.  coexistence  with  what 
they  call  bourgeois  ideology — grave  tension 
and  dangerous  conflicts  are  bound  to  plague 
the  world.  Surely,  the  leaders  of  Soviet 
communism  must  realize  that  nations  con- 
sist of  individuals  and  that  they  cannot  be 
separated  from  ideas  and  ideals  of  life. 
Olven  the  present  Ideological  division  of  the 
world  and  Moscow's  unalterable  basic  aim 
of  world  domination,  the  Ideological  warfare 
waged  by  the  Kremlin  has  put  Insuperable 
obstacles  In  the  path  of  peaceful  economic 
and  political  competition  and  a  genuine  con- 
test of  ideas  to  assure  friendly  relations  and 
world  freedom.  Under  such  circumstances! 
mankind  can.  at  best,  have  painful  and  pre- 
carious rather  than  peaceful  relations. 

The  world  does  not  need  new  blueprints 
or  schemes  to  live  In  peace  and  harmony.  If 
the  Soviet  Union  and  the  other  Communist 
countries  were  to  Join  the  free  nations  In 
faithfully  fulfilling  the  obligations  assumed 
by  them  In  accordance  with  the  U.N.  Char- 
ter, the  entire  world  would  today  be  free 
from  suspicion,  intrigue,  subversion  and  the 
threat  of  war.  Pull  Soviet  compliance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  the  United 
Nations  and  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights  would  provide  far  better 
guarantees  for  the  preservation  of  world 
peace  and  the  promotion  of  human  freedom 
than  any  pact  or  treaty  ever  could. 
-  The  Western  democracies  must  meet  the 
Soviet  peaceful  coexistence  strategy  with 
meas\ires  designed  to  strengthen  their  na- 
tional security  and  the  foundations  of  free- 
dom, to  prevent  w^  and  preserve  world  peace. 

Then,  toward  overcoming  the  destructive 
consequences  of  the  ideological  warfare  which 
the  Soviets  insist  on  waging,  our  country 
and  its  allies  should  demand  that  the  Com- 
munist dictatorships  remove  the  barriers 
they  have  set  up  to  prevent  their  peoples 
from  having  a  free  exchange  of  opinions  with 
the  people  of  the  democratic  countries. 
This  inevitable  struggle  between  the  Com- 


munist and  the  democratic  world  can  never 
"become  exclusively  a  struggle  of  Ideologies 
and  a  peaceful  emulation"  (Khrushchev), 
unless  and  until  Identical  rules  apply  to  all 
its  contestants. 

In  this  connection,  the  proponents  of  the 
conflicting  Ideologies  must  have  equal  right 
of  access  to  the  people  whom  they  would 
•convince.  It  Is  essential  that  there  be 
actual  compliance  with  article  19  of  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  provides  that  "everyone  has  the  right 
to  seek,  receive,  and  impart  Information  and 
Ideas  through  any  media  and  regardless  of 
frontiers."  Also,  every  member  state  must 
abide  fully  by  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  article  13.  section  2.  which 
provides  that  "everyone  has  the  right  to 
leave  any  country.  Including  his  own.  and 
return  to  his  country."  Furthermore,  our 
Government  should  support  the  Idea  that 
every  UJ*.  member  state  obligates  Itself  to 
permit  and  encoiu'age  the  widest  circulation 
among  Its  people  of  all  reports  and  docu- 
ments Issued  by  the  United  Nations,  its 
special  committees,  and  Its  specialized 
agencies.  In  addition,  each  member  state 
should  permit  entry  to  Its  territory,  encour- 
age, and  assist  the  representatives  of  the 
U.N.  and  of  Its  various  specialized  agencies 
In  connection  with  the  f\irtherance  of  their 
designated  assignments  and  tasks.  With 
this  In  mind,  each  government  should  per- 
mit Its  own  citizens  to  have  full  opportunity 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  and  render  help 
to  the  U.N.  and  Its  undertakings. 

Information  centers  like  USIA  should  be 
opened,  on  a  reciprocal  basis.  In  the  various 
member  states.  All  rules  and  regulations 
hampering  or  limiting  the  free  use  of  these 
centers  by  the  people  at  large  should  be 
eliminated.  Books,  periodicals,  and  news- 
papers published  In  the  various  member 
states  should  be  freely  exchanged  by  uni- 
versities, professional  bodies,  and  scientific 
institutes  and  also  be  made  available  to  the 
people  as  a  whole.  An  exchange  of  uncen- 
sored  broadcasts  on  world  developments 
should  be  arranged.  All  Jamming  of  radio 
services  should  be  discontinued. 

Finally,  all  nations  should  pledge  to  settle 
their  differences  and  disputes  by  peaceful 
means  and  In  such  a  manner  that  Interna- 
tional peace  and  security  are  not  endangered. 


Thk  SrruATioN  in  the  Middle  East 

The  fifth  convention  of  the  AFlr-CIO  notes 
with  great  Interest  three  Important  develop- 
ments in  the  Middle  East.  The  Nasser  dic- 
tatorship has  stepped  up  Its  building  of  an 
arsenal  with  a  massive  array  of  offensive 
weapons.  Iraq  and  Syria  have  undergone 
Baathlst  Party  revolutions  which  have  great, 
potential  significance  for  the  entire  Arab 
world.  The  Republic  of  Israel  has  come  for- 
ward with  a  realistic  peace  offer. 

We  can  only  hope  that  the  governments  of 
the  various  Arab  countries  will  be  gxilded, 
above  all,  by  the  Interests  of  their  people  and 
will,  therefore,  respond  favorably  to  Pre- 
mier Eshkol's  proposal  for  (a)  compensating 
Arab  refugees  for  the  land  they  abandoned 
when  they  fled  from  Israel:  (b)  lifting  the 
travel  restrictions  on  Arabs  within  the  State 
of  Israel:  and  (c)  launching  a  development 
program  in  the  Galilee  highlands  with  a  view 
of  providing  the  Arabs  living  in  this  region 
with  fertile  land. 

Peaceful  and  freedom-loving  people  every- 
where can  only  welcome  unity  of  the  Arab 
peoples  for  their  common  well-being,  social 
progress,  and  peaceful  relations  with  their 
neighbors.  Attempts  by  the  military  dicta- 
torship in  any  one  country,  under  the  flag 
of  so-called  Pan-Arablsm,  to  subvert  the  in- 
stitutions of  other  Arab  countries,  impose  on 
them  a  forlegn  regime,  or  overtly  or  covertly 
annex  them,  are  the  very  opposite  of  genu- 
ine Arab  unity,  hostile  to  its  underlying 
principle  of  free  and  voluntary  cooperation 
and  federation.    Such  moves  by  any  Middle 


East  military  dictatorship  can  be  Just  as 
grave  a  threat  to  peace  and  freedom  as  Arab- 
Israeli  tension  and  conflict. 

The  convention  fervently  hopes  that  all 
governments  In  the  Middle  East  will  focus 
their  thoughts  and  actions  on  Improving  the 
conditions  of  life  and  labor  for  their  own 
people:  will  recognize  the  right  of  national 
Independence,  territorial  Integrity,  and  in- 
violable sovereignty  of  all  their  neighboring 
states:  and  will  rely  only  on  peaceful  meth- 
ods for  the  solution  of  any  Issues  or  differ- 
ences between  them.  All  the  peoples  of  the 
Middle  East,  Arabs  and  Israeli  alike,  would 
serve  their  vital  national  Interests  most  ef- 
fectively and  greatly  aid  world  peace  as  well 
by  establishing  relationships  among  them- 
selves In  accord  with  President  Kennedy's 
declaration  which  the  U.N.  General  Assem- 
bly enthusiastically  welcomed  on  Septem- 
ber 20,  1963:  "Chronic  disputes  which  divert 
precious  resources  from  the  needs  of  the  peo- 
ple or  drain  the  energtes  of  Ixjth  sides,  serve 
the  Interests  of  no  one — and  the  bad^e  of 
responsibility  in  the  modern  world  Is  a  will- 
ingness to  seek  peaceful  solvitlons." 

In  this  realization,  the  fifth  convention  of 
the  AFLr-CIO  urges  that: 

1.  All  nations  of  the  Middle  East  pledge 
their  adherence  to  a  3-year  moratorium 
on  all  border  strife  and  transgressions. 

2.  This  3-year  period  of  freedom  from 
belligerent  attitudes  and  bellicose  actions 
should  be  actively  utilized  for  exploring  the 
possibilities  of  settling  through  negotiation 
all  outstanding  Issues  and  differences  divid- 
ing the  various  Arab  nations  and  engender- 
ing Arab-Israel  hostility  and  for  developing 
a  program  of  Joint  action  by  all  the  Middle 
East  nations  to  overcome  illiteracy.  Illness 
and  poverty  In  their  midst. 

3.  Our  Government  should  grant  economic 
or  any  other  aid  only  to  those  Middle  East 
countries  which  pledge  themselves  to  honor 
such  a  3-year  moratorium. 

4.  Ooir  Government  should  desist  from 
rendering  further  help  to  any  government 
which  violates  the  principle  of  freedom  of 
navigation  in  the  Suez  Canal  against  any 
nation. 

5.  In  line  with  the  position  unanimously 
adopted  by  all  parties  In  the  Bundestag  (June 
1963),  Federal  German  Chancellor  Ludwlg 
Erhard  should  act  to  have  effective  legal 
brakes  placed  on  the  continued  activities  of 
German  scientists  and  technicians  in  the 
production  of  missiles  and  other  weapons  of 
mass  destruction  for  the  Nasser  government 
which  openly  seeks  to  employ  them  for  the 
conquest  and  domination  of  the  other  Arab 
peoples  and  the  annihilation  of  Israel. 

Pop.   Unity  and  Strength  or  the  Western 
World 

The  West  has,  through  unity  and  strength, 
succeeded.  In  the  last  15  years,  to  Insure 
security  and  a  large  measvu-e  of  prosperity 
for  the  democracies,  to  grant  Increasing  help 
to  the  developing  countries,  and  to  prevent 
International  communism  from  attaining  Its 
goal  of  world  domination. 

This  unity  and  strength  were  achieved 
through  the  close  cooperation  between 
Europe  and  the  United  States  which  began 
with  the  Marshall  plan  and  was  followed,  a 
few  years  later,  by  NATO.  At  the  same  time 
European  Integration  proceeded  with  the 
creation  of  the  Coal  and  Steel  Community, 
Euratom.  and  the  Common  Market  Thus, 
the  road  to  a  fully  unified  Europe.  In  firm 
partnership  with  the  United  States,  seemed 
to  be  open. 

However,  this  hopeful  development  has, 
In  recent  months,  been  endangered  by  dis- 
cord among  our  European  allies,  with  the 
result  that  closer  ties  between  the  United 
States  and  Europe  have  been  impaired  and 
Western  unity  and  strength  weakened.  The 
disarray  in  the  Western  alliance  has  been 
brought  about  ivgely  by  the  fact  that  Euro- 
pean Integration   has  been   halted    through 
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the  refusal  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity to  admit  Great  Britain  as  a  member, 
by  a  trend  to  transform  the  Common  Mar- 
ket Into  a  closed,  inward-looking  and  pro- 
tectionist organization,  and  by  the  deter- 
mination of  the  French  Government  to 
follow,  in  many  respects,  a  policy  of  going 
it  alone. 

Allied  disunity  has  manifested  itself  In 
disagreement  over  NATO  strategy,  especially 
In  the  nuclear  field;  friction  over  trade  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  other  European 
nations;  withdrawal  of  the  French  fleet  from 
NATO  control;  divergent  views  on  the  war 
In  Vietnam:  contradictory  trade  practices 
in  regard  to  Communist  countries;  differ- 
ences in  the  United  Nations  (expenses  for 
UJ*.  peacekeeping  missions),  and  so  forth. 

This  turn  of  events  Is  all  the  more  dis- 
turbing, since  flrm  Joint  efforts  by  the  West 
are  needed  to  protect  the  vital  Interests  of 
the  democratic  countales,  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing wants  of  the  new  nations,  to  thwart  Com- 
munist expansionist  designs,  and  to  preserve 
world  peace.  In  spite  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty,  the  world  has  yet  to  witness  any 
real  relaxation  of  tension  and  can  ill  afford 
bickering,  distrust,  and  dissension  among  the 
members  of  the  Atlantic  community. 

The  fifth  convenUon  of  the  AFL-CIO  views 
with  concern  the  present  situation  in  the  At- 
lantic Alliance.  We  fervently  hope  that  our 
Government  will  spare  no  effort  to  resolve 
the  present  disputes  among  the  Allies  and 
to  build  an  ever  more  effective  and  powerful 
Western  community. 

To  that  end.  the  United  Stetes  should  con- 
tinue to  encourage  the  European  nations  to 
widen  the  Common  Market  by  admitting 
Great  Britain  and  other  democratic  coun- 
tries which  might  wish  to  Join  it.  and  to  de- 
velop Europe  into  a  collective  political  entity. 
Such  a  unified,  powerful,  and  prosperous 
Europe  would  be  a  truly  equal  partner  of 
the  United  States,  sharing  full  respon- 
sibility in  all  questions  affecting  Western 
Interests.  The  closest  cooperation  between 
the  United  States  and  Europe  is  particular- 
ly necessary  at  a  time  of  negotiations  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  the  Soviet 
Union.  All  impressions  of  American-Soviet 
bilateralism  must  be  avoided.  Oxir  Euro- 
pean allies  should  be  fully  Informed  and 
their  advice  and  agreement  should  be  sought. 
In  this  connection,  our  Government  did  well 
to  offer  a  unified  Europe  a  greater  share  of 
nuclear  control  In  the  projected  multilateral 
atomic  missile  fleet. 

It  is  especially  urgent  for  the  United  States 
not  to  make  any  unilateral  decisions  on 
NATO  strategy.  American  labor  reiterates  Ite 
fliTn  conviction  that  a  strong  American  mili- 
tary presence  In  Europe  is  indispensable  to 
the  defense  of  that  continent  and  to  the  na- 
tional security  of  the  United  States.  Any 
withdrawal  of  American  forces  from  Ger- 
many Is  bound  to  raise  doubts  about  U.S.  de- 
termination to  defend  Europe.  Such  a 
reduction  of  our  forces  would  only  make 
Moscow  still  more  reluctant  to  grant  any  im- 
portant concessions  and  would  arouse  dis- 
trust of  o\ir  intentions  by  our  allies. 

In  view  of  the  formidable  Soviet  military 
power  and  the  continued  Soviet  refusal  to 
guarantee  the  freedom  of  West  Berlin,  ovir 
armed  strength  In  Germany  must  always  be 
maintained  at  an  adequate  level.  At  the 
same  time  and  in  a  spirit  of  true  partner- 
ship, our  allies  should  make  a  more  adequate 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  collective 
(NATO)  defense  and  In  regard  to  providing 
more  of  the  urgently  needed  conventional 
forces.  Only  when  its  defense  posture  is 
strong  enough,  can  the  West  deter  Soviet 
aggression. 

In  this  conviction,  we  urge  closer  political 
cooperation  between  the  United  States  and 
Its  allies.  Our  Government  should  energeti- 
cally strive  for  a  common  Western  p>ollcy  on 
all  Important  aspect*  of  international  af- 
fairs— toward  the  Soviet  bloc.  Communist 
China,  and  southeast  Asia.     New  machinery 


should  be  set  up  to  provide  an  institutional 
framework  for  full,  continuous  consultation, 
and  Joint  decisionmaking. 

European-American  partnership  in  politi- 
cal and  defense  matters  also  presupposes 
economic  partnership.  Without  freer  trade, 
the  United  States  cannot  fulfill  its  military 
commitments  and  responsibilities  toward  the 
poorer  people  of  the  world.  The  AFL-CIO 
sincerely  hopes  that  next  year's  trade  nego- 
tiations under  GATT  will  result  in  an  ex- 
panded and  freer  flow  of  goods  within  the 
free  world  and,  thereby,  promote  the  eco- 
nomic well-being  of  the  free  peoples. 

More  coordination  is  also  called  for  in  the 
endeavors  by  the  free  countries  to  help  the 
emerging  nations.  Western  Europe  should 
assume  a  fairer  and  larger  share  of  the  aid 
load.  Exchange  of  Information  and  Joint 
planning  by  the  donor  countries  are  impera- 
tive in  order  to  obtain  maximum  results 
bcneflcial  to  recipient  nations. 

The  AFL-CIO  is  firmly  convinced  that  a 
united,  strong,  and  prosperous  West  will  be 
able  to  attract  more  and  more  the  develop- 
ing nations  to  our  side,  to  extend  the  fron- 
tiers of  freedom,  to  defeat  the  ambitious  im- 
perialist plans  of  the  Communist  camp,  and 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  world. 


LYNDON  JOHNSONS  DEFENSE  OP 
INDIVIDUALISM  AND  INDEPEND- 
ENCE 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  clearest  and  most  persuasive 
statements  that  I  have  ever  read  in 
support  of  individualism  and  independ- 
ence was  written  by  our  former  Senate 
colleague  and  leader,  and  now  President, 
Lyndon  Johnson. 

President  Johnson  wrote  in  the  Texas 
Quarterly  in  1958  in  protest  against  the 
tendency  to  label  public  officials  as  li- 
beral or  conservative.  Many  of  the 
words  from  that  statement  have  since 
become  famous  and  will  become  more 
so  as  the  Johnson  administration  pro- 
gresses. 

But,  the  individualism  of  our  new 
President's  essential  spirit  of  that  state- 
ment— which  is  the  emphasis  on  Pres- 
ident Johnson's  independence  of  ide- 
ology and  dogma,  his  insistence  on 
being  free  to  be  himself  and  not  labeled 
an  ideological  conservative  or  a  lib- 
eral— has  not  been  fully  grasped.  In 
my  judgment,  this  lack  of  dogma  or  rigid 
ideology  is  the  real  genius  of  the  Ameri- 
can political  system.  Nowhere  has  it 
flourished  better  than  in  the  Senate. 

Because  of  the  new  significance  of 
this  statement  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  by  the  then  Majority 
Leader,  Lyndon  Johnson,  published  in  the 
Texas  Quarterly  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Johnson,  m  1958,  Said  That  Opposition  to 
Labklino  or  Americans  Was  the  Heart  or 
His  Belikts 

(In  1958,  The  Texas  Quarterly  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Texas  published  this  copyrighted 
article  "My  Political  Philosophy."'  by  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  now  President  ot  the  United 
States.  It  has  been  made  available  to  the 
New  York  Times  through  the  cooperation  of 
the  Houston  Chronicle.) 

MT    political    philosophy 

I  am  a  free  man,  an  American,  a  UJS.  Sen- 
ator, and  a  Democrat,  in  that  order. 


I  am  also  a  liberal,  a  conservative,  a  Texan, 
a  taxpayer,  a  rancher,  a  businessman,  a  con- 
sumer, a  parent,  a  voter,  and  not  as  young 
as  I  used  to  be  nor  as  old  as  I  expect  to  be — 
and  I  am  all  these  things  in  no  fixed  order. 

I  am  unaware  of  any  descriptive  word  In 
the  second  paragraph  which  qualifies,  modi- 
fies, amends,  or  Is  related  by  hyphenation 
to  the  terms  listed  In  the  first  paragraph. 
In  consequence,  I  am  not  able — nor  even  the 
least  Interested  in  trying — to  define  my  po- 
litical philosophy  by  the  choice  of  a  one- 
word  or  two-word  label.  This  may  be  against 
the  tide,  but  if  so,  the  choice  is  deliberate. 

At  the  heart  of  my  own  btllefs  Is  a  rebel- 
lion against  this  very  process  of  classifying, 
labeling,  and  filing  Americans  under  head- 
ings: regional,  economic,  occupational,  re- 
ligious, racial,  or  otherwise.  I  bridle  at  the 
very  casualness  with  which  we  have  come 
to  ask  each  other,  "What  is  your  political 
philosophy?" 

individxtalitt  a  cornehstonx 
I  resent  the  question  most  often  not  be- 
cause I  suspect  It  of  guile  and  cunning,  but 
for  its  innocence,  the  innocence  that  confuses 
dogma  wtlh  philosophy  and  presumes  that 
the  answer  can  be  given  in  a  word  or  two. 
Our  political  philosophies,  I  have  found,  are 
the  sum  of  our  life's  experience.  God  made 
no  man  so  simple  or  his  life  so  sterile  that 
such  experience  can  be  summarized  In  an 
adjective.  Yet  we  seem  bent  today  on  re- 
ducing every  man's  philosophy  to  a  mere 
vital  statistic,  to  the  next  question  asked — 
of  professors,  students,  public  officials,  Job 
applicants,  business  executives,  labor  leaders, 
and  many  more — after  age,  weight,  height, 
and  color  of  eyes  and  hair. 

Inquiries  of  men's  philosophies  do  not  fit 
this  context. 

It  is  a  part  of  my  own  philosophy  to  regard 
individuality  of  p>olltical  philosophy  as  a 
cornerstone  of  American  freedom  and,  more 
specifically,  as  a  right  expressly  implied  in 
our  Nation's  basic  law  and  indispensable  to 
the  proper  functioning  of  our  system. 

NO  NATIONAL  DOGMA 

Our  basic  law — the  Constitution — Is  dis- 
tinctive among  the  basic  law  of  all  nations, 
even  the  free  nations  of  the  West,  in  that  it 
prescribes  no  national  dogma:  economic, 
social,  or  religious. 

Free  enterprise,  for  example,  is  not  men- 
tioned. Nor  are  our  parties  or  the  party  sys- 
tem. Nor  is  there  any  provision  to  require 
allegiance  to  any  dogma  or  doctrine. 

Yet  government  is  an  expression  of  philos- 
ophy, and  active  governments  are  Inevitably 
guided  by  philosophers.  As  I  see  it,  the  man- 
date of  our  system — and,  perhaps,  the  ulti- 
mate genius  of  It — is  that  the  American  peo- 
ple should  be  the  true  philosophers  of  the 
American  Government  within  the  limits  up- 
on governmental  powers  set  by  our  Consti- 
tution. 

This  is  an  ennobling  concept,  yet  like 
many  things  noble  and  beautiful,  it  has  cer- 
tain frailties  and  we  seem  quick  now  to 
crush  it.  We  crush  out  the  Individuality  of 
our  political  beliefs  and,  by  this  process  of 
highspeed  sorting  and  classifying  of  Ameri- 
cans, automate  our  choice  of  courses  and 
sterilize  our  explorations  of  the  reasons  why. 

REBELLION    NOT    PROVINCIAL 

Some  might  suggest  that  my  rebellion 
against  this  process  is  a  show  of  the  pro- 
vincial Texan  in  me.  I  would  disagree. 
Texans  are  independent  and  individual,  but 
not  the  monopolists  of  these  virtues  that 
we  sometimes  suppose  ourselves  to  be.  The 
traits  are  American  in  origin  and,  fortunately 
for  the  Republic,  are  deposited  quite  widely, 
not  part  of  certain  regional  hoards.  Thus, 
I  believe  It  is  the  American  in  me — even  more 
than  the  Texan — that  now  reacts  so  strongly 
against  the  merging  of  the  Individual  Ameri- 
can into  the  mass  in  the  name  of  dogma. 
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I  reallM,  as  I  say  this,  that  others  might 
point  to  the  Senate  where  I  serve — and  where 
I  am.  In  fact,  a  designated  leader  of  the 
majority  party — and  suggest  that  the  ex- 
ample there  of  a  two-party,  two-philosophy 
system  contradicts  or  Is  in  conflict  with  this 
thesis.  The  opposite  Is  so.  Bad  I  not  been 
privileged  to  serve  In  Congress.  I  might  never 
have  come  to  hold  the  respect  for  individu- 
ality of  philosophy  that  I  do. 

The  very  purpose  of  Congress,  In  our  gov- 
ernmental form,  is  to  arrive  at  national  deci- 
sions by  bringing  together  some  531  Individ- 
uals, representing  170  million  Individuals,  to 
acnleve  a  consent  on  the  way  the  Nation 
should  go.  Were  we  bound  by  rigid  dogmas, 
whatever  their  name,  there  would  be  no  more 
cause  for  assembling  Congress  than  for  bring- 
ing the  Soviet  Presidium  together.  We  are 
not  so  bound,  and  It  Is  part — a  great  part — 
of  my  own  philosophy  that  the  Congress 
reaches  a  very  dubious  decision  when  Its 
choices  are  made  solely  by  head  counts  of  the 
partisan  division. 

TKNETS    or    BKLIETS 

This  leads  to  a  listing  of  the  teneu  of  my 
own  beliefs,  the  specific  tenets  of  my  own 
philosophy.  I  would  set  them  down  this 
way: 

First,  I  believe  every  American  has  some- 
thing to  say  and,  under  our  system,  a  right 
to  an  audience. 

Second.  I  believe  there  is  always  a  national 
answer  to  each  national  problem,  and.  be- 
IteTlng  this,  I  do  not  believe  that  there  are 
necessarily  two  sides  to  every  question. 

Third,  I  regard  achievement  of  the  full 
potential  of  our  resources — physical,  human, 
and  otherwise — to  be  the  highest  purpose  of 
governmental  policies  next  to  the  protection 
of  those  rights  we  regard  as  inalienable. 

Fourth,  I  regard  waste  as  the  continuing 
enemy  of  our  society  and  the  prevention  of 
waste — waste  of  resources,  waste  of  lives,  or 
waste  of  opportunity — to  be  the  most  dy- 
namic of  the  responsibilities  of  our  Govern- 
ment. 

These  tenets,  I  concede,  are  simple.  They 
are  certainly  personal.  For  these  are  not 
tenets  I  have  embraced  or  adopted  but  rather, 
beliefs  I  have — over  50  years — developed  and 
come  to  follow  from  my  own  experience. 

M.\T    SEEM    mEALISTIC 

In  the  Instance  of  the  first  listed.  I  realize 
that — In  these  times — the  notion  that  each 
American  has  something  to  say  and  the  right 
to  an  audience  may  seem  excessively  Ideal- 
istic. I  do  not  believe  that  is  so.  either  In 
ivinclple  or  in  practice. 

I  am  reminded  always  in  my  work  at  Wash- 
ington of  my  own  origins.  I  was  born  to  the 
hill  country  of  Texas,  a  remote  region  then, 
still  remote  today,  althotigh  less  so.  My 
neighbors,  friends,  and  relatives  there  live 
Independently,  self-contained  If  not  self- 
sufficient. 

They  are  distant  from  many  national  Is- 
sues, yet  neither  their  distance  nor  their 
limited  Information  on  any  given  subject 
makes  them  any  less  a  party  to  the  national 
decisions  we  reach  In  the  Halls  of  Congress. 
Knowing  the  folks  at  Johnson  City  and 
Blanco  and  Stonewall  and  Hye  as  I  do,  I  know 
that  it  would  be  much  more  difficult  for  me 
to  secure  a  unanimous  agreement  among 
them  than  among  the  Senators  In  Washing- 
ton. Yet,  In  this  Individuality,  my  neigh- 
bors— or  the  constituency  of  all  of  Texas — 
are  not  different  frcMn  Americans  everywhere. 
There  Is  likely  to  be  merit  In  the  views  of 
the  minority,  quite  as  much  as  there  Is  wis- 
dom in  the  views  of  the  majority.  We  have. 
as  I  see  it,  an  obligation  to  seek  out  that 
merit,  if  it  is  there,  and  not  merely  to  con- 
tent ourselves  with  obliging  the  majority: 
for  the  majority's  wisdom — however  wise — 
Is  never  the  sum  of  all  wisdom. 

What  we  do,  too  often  now.  Is  oblige  our 
patience  with  expedients.  To  grant  audi- 
ences   to    170   million    Americans   would    be 


exhausting.  So  we  make  ovir  divisions,  our 
classifications,  and  our  cross-classifications 
which  permit  us  to  forgo  the  listening  and 
the  searching  we  ought  to  do.  Trouble  com- 
pounds when,  having  made  our  divisions  on 
one  basis,  we  extend  the  application  to  other 
Issues  and  other  decisions.  Here  we  adopt 
In  our  American  political  philosophy  the 
pattern  not  of  philosophy  but  of  cults  de- 
voted to  dogma,  and  we  construct  false  equa- 
tions which  produce  false  answers. 

This  equation  process  Is  much  a  part  of 
our  party  systems,  and  contributes  to  the 
myth  of  the  concept  tliat  "there  are  two 
sides  to  every  question."  True,  there  are 
two  parties.  That  is  not  the  same  as  two 
sides.  But.  by  maintaining  the  two-side 
concept,  we  satisfy  our  consciences — again 
as  a  matter  of  convenience — that  when  a 
partisan  majority  has  prevailed  there  Is  no 
need  to  examine  either  the  majority's  side 
or  the  minority's  side  again.  Our  reason- 
ing is  that,  since  there  are  two  sides,  either 
side  would  have  been  acceptable,  and  hence 
the  answer  decided  by  political  strength 
does  not  require  closer  scrutiny. 

I  think  otherwise.  This  popular  view  Is. 
I  feel,  very  much  counter  to  our  American 
philosophy  based  on  the  thinking  of  men 
like  Jefferson  and  Madison.  I  do  not  believe 
we  have  arrived  at  an  answer  until  we  have 
found  the  national  answer,  the  answer  all 
reasonable  men  can  agree  ui>on.  and  our 
work  is  not  done  until  that  answer  is 
found — even  If  the  process  requires  years  of 
out  lives. 

ALLOWED  rOR  GROWTH 

Here  fits  the  third  tenet  of  my  philoso- 
phy— and  the  fotirth.  Had  America  been 
bound  by  the  Constitutional  Convention  to 
the  philosophies  of  the  18th  century — and 
by  the  limits  of  the  wisdom  and  vision  of 
those  times — we  wovild  not  have  the  Nation 
that  Is  ours  today.  Our  rising  greatness 
through  more  than  180  years  has  come  from 
our  freedom  to  apply  our  accumulating 
knowledge  to  the  processes  of  our  self-govern- 
ment. Or,  to  state  It  another  way.  this  has 
come  because  America's  course  has  been  left 
to  the  living.  Thus,  the  18th-century  phi- 
losophy of  our  Constitution  has  allowed  for 
growth  so  that  It  Is  still  strong,  still  good  for 
our  20th  century. 

Our  Nation,  like  all  nations.  Is  possessed 
of  certain  resources — resources  of  nature, 
resources  of  position,  and  resources  of  the 
human  mind.  Without  conquest  or  aggran- 
dizement, we  cannot  add  to  these  basics. 
Thus  whatever  we  are  to  be  we  must  build 
from  those  things  at  our  disposal,  and  to 
content  ourselves  with  less  than  the  ulti- 
mate potential  Is  to  deny  our  heritage  and 
our  duty. 

Obviously,  having  come  from  a  land  like 
Texas.  I  feel  this  strongly.  Of  all  endeavors 
on  which  I  have  worked  In  public  life,  I  am 
proudest  of  the  accomplishments  in  devel- 
oping the  Lower  Colorado  River  during  the 
1930's  and  1940's.  It  Is  not  the  damming  of 
the  stream  or  the  harnessing  of  the  floods 
In  which  I  take  pride,  but,  rather,  in  the 
ending  of  the  waste  of  the  region. 

OBLIGATION  ON  GOVERNMENT 

The  region — so  unproductive  and  insignifi- 
cant in  capacity  In  my  youth — Is  now  a  vital 
part  of  the  national  economy  and  potential. 
More  Important,  the  wastage  of  human  re- 
sources in  the  whole  region  has  been  re- 
duced. New  horizons  have  been  opened  for 
the  fulfillment  of  young  minds.  If  by  nothing 
more  than  the  advent  of  electricity  into  rural 
homes.  Men  and  women  have  been  released 
from  the  waste  of  drudgery  and  toil  against 
the  unyielding  rock  of  the  Texas  hills.  This 
is  fulfillment  of  the  true  responsibility  of 
Government. 

Conversely,  the  elimination  of  waste  of 
this  sort  carries  with  It  a  continuing  obliga- 
tion for  Goj^emment — at  all  levels — not  to 
create   waste  Itself  by  extracting  from   the 


people  the  fruits  of  their  new  opportunities 
through  improvident  excesses  in  spending 
and  taxing.  This  is  an  increasingly  critical 
area  for  American  Government,  but  one  to 
which  we  sometimes  apply  false  standards. 

Government  can  waste  the  people's  re- 
sources by  Inertia,  quite  as  much  as  by 
vigor.  Government  can,  for  example,  fall 
into  a  state  of  complacency  over  the  rela- 
tive positions  of  strength  between  nations 
in  the  world.  An  International  stalemate 
with  communism  would,  I  believe,  be  the 
greatest  waste  of  American  resources  and 
the  resources  of  freedom,  even  though  stale- 
mate produced  no  war.  A  vital  government 
cannot  accept  stalemate  in  any  area — for- 
eign or  domestic.  It  must  seek  the  national 
interest  solution,  vigorously  and  courageously 
and  confidently. 

These  tenets  are  the  tenets  of  my  political 
philosophy. 

POSITIONS    ON    ISSUES 

Some  who  equate  personal  philosophies 
with  popular  dogmas  might  Inquire,  endless- 
ly, as  to  my  position  on  this  Issue  or  that 
Issue  or  some  other.  Philosophies,  as  I  con- 
ceive them  at  least,  are  not  made  of  an- 
swers to  issues,  but  of  approaches  more  en- 
during and  encompassing  than  that.  By 
these  approaches  I  have  set  down.  I  can  seek 
and.  I  believe,  find  answers  to  the  Issues 
of  1058  or  1978,  as  they  arise. 

By  personal  choice.  I  am  a  Democrat,  for 
I  can  In  that  party  best  apply  and  express 
my  beliefs. 

As  for  being  anything  else,  the  definitions 
of  what  I  am  will  have  to  be  applied  by 
others  as  they  see  fit  for  I  make  no  such  dis- 
tinctions myself. 

I  am.  as  I  said  In  the  beginning,  a  free 
man.  an  American,  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  a 
Democrat,  In  thf.t  order,  and  there,  for  me, 
the  classifying  stops. 


RABBI  ABBA  HTI.T.KI.  SILVER 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
Rabbi  Abba  Hillel  Silver,  a  great  and 
revered  humanitarian,  author,  teacher, 
and  internationally  respected  statesman, 
passed  away  on  Friday,  November  29. 
Rabbi  Silver  was  for  46  years  spiritual 
leader  of  Cleveland's  The  Temple,  the 
largest  Reform  Jewish  congregation  In 
the  United  States. 

The  loss  of  this  wise  and  good  man  is 
mourned  by  people  of  all  faiths,  not  only 
in  Cleveland  where  we  were  privileged  to 
count  him  among  our  outstanding  citi- 
zens, but  throughout  the  country  and 
around  the  world.  Abba  Hillel  Silver 
belonged  not  only  to  The  Temple  and  to 
Cleveland,  he  belonged  to  the  world — 
and  particularly  to  world  Jewi-y — a 
world  whose  tragic  dimensions  are  still 
incomprehensible  two  decades  after  the 
Nazi  genocide.  Rabbi  Silver  was  a  man 
of  ideals  and  action,  possessing  a  strong 
and  burning  social  conscience  which  lit 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  men. 

The  descendant  of  three  generations  of 
rabbis.  Rabbi  Silver  was  born  on  Janu- 
ary 28,  1893,  in  Lithuania,  and  came  to 
New  York  with  his  family  in  1901.  Upon 
receiving  his  doctor  of  divinity  degree  in 
1915 — having  completed  a  9-year  course 
in  4  years — he  took  up  his  firet  ministry 
in  Wheeling,  W.  Va.  He  came  to  the 
temple  In  Cleveland  3  days  after  the  close 
of  World  War  I.  at  age  24. 

During  his  almost  half  a  centui-y  of 
service  in  Cleveland,  he  gave  unceasing- 
ly of  his  wisdom,  his  vision,  his  con- 
science and  his  heart  to  all  people.  His 
interests  were  legion  and  his  good  works 
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were  felt  on  both  the  national  and  inter- 
national scene. 

Rabbi  Silver  was  6ne  of  the  leaders  in 
founding  the  State  of  Israel.  As  a  fer- 
vent spokesman  for  the  Zionist  cause,  he 
took  his  case  to  the  leaders  of  the  world. 
On  May  8,  1948,  Rabbi  Silver  pleaded  the 
case  for  Jewish  rights  in  Palestine  be- 
fore the  United  Nations  General  Assem- 
bly. One  week  later  the  State  of  Israel 
was  proclaimed.  Having  seen  his 
dream  of  a  Jewish  homeland  fulfilled. 
Rabbi  Silver  turned  quickly  to  other 
problems  on  the  international  scene. 
More  recently,  he  devoted  much  of  his 
efforts  toward  strengthening  the  United 
Nations  and  firmly  chastized  those  neu- 
tralist nations  who  would  seek  temporary 
gain  at  the  expense  of  the  world  orga- 
nization. 

The  high  ideals  of  this  outstanding 
American  also  helped  produce  needed 
social  action  in  America.  Rabbi  Silver 
made  the  cause  of  the  working  men  and 
women  his  own.  Back  in  1931  he  was 
appointed  chairman  of  the  Ohio  Com- 
mission on  Unemployment  Insurance.  I 
was  privileged  to  serve  with  him  on  that 
commission.  Under  his  leadership  we 
wrote  the  first  State  unemployment  in- 
sursmce  law  in  the  Nation.  This  served 
as  a  model  for  other  States.  In  addi- 
tion. Rabbi  Silver  helped  to  defeat  the 
open-shop  policy  in  the  1920's  and  the 
more  recent  proposed  right-to-work  leg- 
islation. He  was  a  tower  of  strength  in 
the  drive  for  social  justice. 

The  recipient  of  many  awards,  includ- 
ing the  1958  human  relations  award  of 
the  National  Conference  of  Christians 
and  Jews,  Rabbi  Silver  was  honored  by 
his  many  friends  including  our  late  great 
President  John  Kennedy  only  last  year. 

Abba  Hillel  Silver  will  be  missed  by  all 
of  us.  I,  personally,  was  honored  to 
count  him  as  a  friend.  The  day  before 
his  death.  Rabbi  Silver  worked  on  a 
memorial  sermon  on  the  death  of  our  late 
great  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  The 
sermon  was  never  delivered.  It  was 
printed,  however,  in  the  Cleveland  Press 
on  Friday.  November  29,  1963.  In  this, 
his  last  message  to  us,  the  warmth,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  keen  insight  of  Rabbi 
Silver  are  everywhere  apparent.  I  com- 
mend this  sermon.  "The  Legacy  of  a  Pres- 
ident," to  my  colleagues  and  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks.  1 1 

Thft-e  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  pilnted  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  I 

The  Legacy  of  a  Prbsident — Rabbi  Silver's 
Seilmon 

I  have  reflected  much  these  last  few  days 
on  the  nature  of  the  universal  sorrow  which 
the  whole  world  manifested  at  the  tragic 
death  of  President  Kennedy. 

It  was  clearly  neither  formal  nor  per- 
functory. At  home  and  in  faraway  lands 
men  mourned  for  him  as  for  a  lost  brother, 
as  If  he  were  part  of  their  own  personal 
lives,  who  shared  their  Innermost  hopes,  and 
felt  their  deepest  needs. 

People  of  all  ages  grieved  for  him,  but 
especially  the  young.  The  personality  of 
President  Kennedy  appealed  especially  to 
the  youth  of  the  world. 

He  was  a  young  President  and  he  spoke 
to  the  heart  of  young  America  and  to  all  who 
had  the  hopeful  heart  of  youth  everywhere 


In  the  world.  He  was  like  a  young  eagle 
soaring  high. 

He  did  not  belong  to  the  category  of  the 
"tired  old  statesmen"  who  were  caught  and 
held  fast  in  their  weary  routines,  dreaming 
of  worlds  forever  gone,  the  helpless  agents 
of  recurrent  world  disasters. 

He  was  different.  There  was  dawn  In  his 
outlook  and  spring  In  his  call.  His  was  the 
torch  of  a  new  vision. 

TOO    MANY    or    us    HAVE    LOST    OtJB    WAY 

In  his  acceptance  speech  as  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  the  Presidency,  he  de- 
clared :  "Too  many  Americans  have  lost  their 
way,  their  will,  and  their  sense  of  historic 
purposes.  It  Is  time  for  a  new  generation 
of  leadership — new  men  to  cope  with  new 
problems  and  new  opportunities." 

And  In  his  Inaugural  address,  less  than  3 
years  ago.  he  sounded  a  clarion  call : 

"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time 
and  place  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the 
torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation 
of  Americans." 

The  new  generation  responded  to  his  sum- 
mons and  challenge.  Here,  at  last,  was  their 
true  leader,  their  eloquent  spokesman  young 
In  years  and  young  In  heart,  ready  to  lead 
them  In  a  new  crusade  and  by  the  fire  of  a 
new  faith  build  a  new  Jerusalem. 

Where  did  President  Kennedy  find  the 
torch  which  he  declared  would  now  be  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans,  "a  gen- 
eration born  In  this  century,  tempered  by 
war.  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace, 
proud  of  our  ancient  heritage"? 

What  was  this  ancient  heritage?  It  was 
the  heritage  of  the  Founding  Fathers  and 
the  torch  was  first  kindled  by  them.  To  use 
the  words  of  another  martyred  President, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  President  Kennedy  "re- 
turned to  the  fountain  whose  waters  spring 
close  by  the  blood  of  the  Revolution." 

He  Invoked  the  spirit  which  grows  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  In  the  Bill 
of  Rights  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  He  called  upon  his  generation  time 
and  again  as  did  Lincoln,  whose  loving  and 
faithful  disciple  he  proved  to  be.  "to  come 
back  to  the  great  landmarks  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Indei>endence." 

applied    old    ideals    to    our    new    ACE 

He  applied  the  old  Ideals  of  our  country 
to  the  grave  problems  and  the  menacing 
conditions  of  our  new  age.  and  they  became 
even  more  luminous  and  more  urgently  rele- 
vant than  when  they  were  first  promulgated. 

An  unbroken  chain  of  fervent  human 
aspirations  binds  the  age  of  Washington,  the 
age  of  Lincoln,  and  the  age  of  Kennedy — the 
unremitting  struggles  of  men  for  larger 
freedom,  for  their  basic  human  rights,  for 
the  dignity  of  man — "the  self-evident 
truths" — "the  unalienable  rights." 

If  you  lift  up  your  eyes  from  the  fresh 
grave  where  President  Kennedy  now  lies  at 
rest,  you  will  see  not  far  away  the  stately 
Lincoln  Memorial  and  beyond  that  the  tow- 
ering Washington  Monument.  More  than 
mere  optical  vision  embraces  these  oldest  and 
newest  of  our  national  shrines. 

A  chord  of  sacred  memory,  of  bounden 
faith  and  promise  binds  them  Indlssolubly 
together.  They  represent  our  Nation's  un- 
broken covenant  which  time  and  again  is 
renewed  for  us  by  the  blood  of  our  martyrs. 

I  said  a  moment  ago,  that  President  Ken- 
nedy was  young  and  that  he  appealed  to 
the  heart  of  young  America,  but  he  was  also 
wise  with  the  wisdom  which  'men,  not  alto- 
gether wisely,  associate  with  age.  He  had 
the  ardor  and  enthusiasm  of  youth  but  not 
its  inexperience. 

HE     HAD     VISION     AND     FACED     REALITY 

He  had  vision  but  he  was  not  a  visionary. 
He  was  an  urbane,  thoughtful,  cultured, 
well-informed  human  being,  forceful  In  ac- 
tion but  tactful  and  moderate  in  speech 
and  mann^. 


He  faced  reality.  He  vmderstood  his 
world — Its  dangers,  its  knotted  domestic  and 
international  problems,  some  often  almost 
too  difficult  to  unravel.  He  understood  full 
well  the  limitations  of  his  high  office  and 
his  own  personal  powers  to  set  all  things 
aright. 

He  realized  too  that  the  powers  and  re- 
sources of  our  country,  great  as  they  were, 
were  not  unlimited,  and  that  we  could 
neither  dictate  to  the  world  nor  go  It  alone. 

Absolute  sovereignty  no  longer  assures  us 
of  absolute  security.  He  understood  also 
the  limits  of  military  power.  The  basic 
problems  facing  the  world  today  are  not 
susceptible  of  a  final  military  solution. 

But  these  Inevitable  limitations  and  their 
attendant  frustrations  did  not  cause  him  to 
seek  refuge  in  inaction.  The  wisdom  of 
our  sages  seems  to  have  guided  him.  "Thine 
Is  not  the  duty  to  complete  the  task  but 
neither  art  thou  free  to  desist  from  It." 

In  a  dangerously  poised  world  and  with 
an  awesome  responsibility  resting  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  moved  cautiously,  but  he 
moved,  he  acted  with  dellberateness  and 
circumspection  but  he  acted.  He  failed — 
but  he  tried  again.  He  would  not  permit 
himself  to  be  angered,  or  disheartened,  or 
goaded  Into  quick  reprisals  but  neither  was 
he  ever  defiected  fron^  his  main  purpose. 

HE  UNDERSTOOD  AbT  OF  COMPROMISE 

He  understood  tha^ithe  art  of  government 
was  the  art  of  compromise,  but  never  on  prin- 
ciples. He  stood  Immovable  as  a  rock  when 
the  basic  principles  of  our  Constitution  or 
the  basic  rights  of  man  were  Involved. 

He  was  not  doctrinaire.  He'  knew  how 
to  bend  as  a  tree  bends  before  strong  winds, 
but  his  roots  always  remained  firmly  set  In 
the  earth.  He  profited  from  his  mistakes  and 
those  of  his  predecessors,  as  he  did  in  the  case 
of  the  Cuban  fiasco  early  in  his  administra- 
tion. 

He  saw  clearly  the  five  besetting  dangers 
of  our  age.  He  had  been  summoned  to  lead 
our  Nation  In  an  hour  of  maximum  danger, 
but  with  open  eyes  and  a  stout  heart  he  con- 
fronted them. 

"However  close  we  sometimes  seem  to  that 
dark  and  final  abyss,  let  no  man  of  peace 
and  freedom  despair.  •  •  •  If  we  can  all  per- 
severe, if  we  can  in  every  land  •  •  •  look 
beyond  our  own  shores  and  ambitions,  then 
surely  the  age  will  dawn  In  which  the  strong 
are  Just  and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace 
preserved." 

He  faced  the  danger  of  the  nuclear  age.  He. 
more  than  any  of  us.  understood,  because  all 
sources  of  Information  were  available  to  him, 
what  a  nuclear  war  would  mean  to  mankind. 

He  built  up  the  military  strength  of  our 
Nation  so  that  It  might  act  as  a  deterrent  to 
aggression  and  war.  But  while  so  engaged, 
he  explored  every  avenue  to  discover  some 
basis  of  agreement  whereby  the  dangers  of  a 
nuclear  war  might  be  lessened. 

NUCLEAR    TEST    BAN    GREAT    ACHIEVEMENT 

After  many  repeated  trials  and  failures,  he 
succeeded  In  arriving  at  an  agreement  with 
the  Soviet  Union  on  a  nuclear  test  ban  which 
banned  nuclear  tests  everywhere  except  un- 
derground. It  was  an  Important  achievement 
even  though  It  was  not  a  guarantee  against 
nuclear  war. 

The  next  step  and  the  next  and  the  final 
step  still  remained;  but  the  first  step  "back 
from  the  shadow  of  war"  had  to  be  taken 
and  he  took  it. 

He  was  opposed  to  an  arms  race  with  the 
Soviet  Union  though  In  the  few  brief  years 
In  office,  he.,  unfortunately  could  make  no 
headway. 

"It  Is  •  •  •  our  Intention  to  challenge  the 
Soviet  Union,  not  to  an  arms  race,  but  to  a 
peace  race;  to  advance  step  by  step,  stage 
by  stage,  until  general  and  complete  dis- 
armament has  actually  been  achieved."  He 
ardently  pursued  peace.    In  the  speech  which 
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he  WM  to  deliver  In  DalUc  the  day  he  was 
■■—■ ilnntri    he  declared: 

"Our  strength  will  never  be  used  In  pur- 
suit of  aggreesive  ambitions — It  will  always 
be  used  In  pursuit  of  peace.  It  will  never 
be  used  to  promote  provocations — It  will  al- 
ways be  used  to  promote  the  peaceful  s^tle- 
meat  of  dilutes." 

President  Kennedy  tried  to  mitigate  the 
bitterness  of  the  cold  war.  He  did  not  hate. 
In  this  he  was  far  ahead  of  moet  of  our 
people  in  whose  midst  hate  now  stalks  like 
a  dark  apparition,  like  "a  pestilence  that 
walketh  in  darkness,  or  a  destruction  that 
wasteth  at  noonday." 

xntaxD  BOTH  sn>Ks  to  srzx  psacs 

He  summed  up  his  attitude  in  his  inau- 
gural address: 

"To  those  nations  who  would  make  them- 
selves our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a  pledge 
but  a  request:  that  both  sides  begin  anew 
the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark  powers 
of  destruction  luileashed  by  science  engulf 
all  humanity  in  planned  or  accidental  self- 
destruction. 

"So  let  us  begin  anew — remembering  on 
both  sides  that  civility  is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  sincerity  Ls  always  subject  to  proof. 
Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate." 

But  he  would  not  be  Imposed  upon.  When 
he  saw  a  clear  and  present  danger  to  the 
security  of  America  he  acted  with  a  firmness 
and  dispatch  which  astounded  the  world — 
as  when  he  fc«-ced  the  Soviet  Union  to  dis- 
mantle the  long-range  missile  bases  in  Cuba. 

When  he  felt  that  an  unfair  advantage  was 
being  taken  of  the  American  people,  he  again 
acted  with  startling  forcefulness,  as  when  he 
compelled  the  powerful  steel  companies  of 
the  United  States  to  rescind  their  price  In- 
creases after  he  had  persuaded  American 
labor  to  accept  lower  wage  terms  in  order  to 
avert  national  inflation. 

He  was  not  afraid  to  incur  the  momentary 
displeasure  of  his  own  people.  He  had  cour- 
age and  he  admired  courage.  In  his  book, 
"Profiles  in  Courage,"  he  showed  how  the 
courage  of  certain  men  in  public  life  served 
America,  even  though  at  times  It  wrecked 
their  own  political  careers. 

LOOKED    DEEPLY    INTO    HIS    SOTTL 

"In  whatever  arena  of  life  one  may  meet 
the  challenge  of  courage,  whatever  may  be 
the  sacrifices  he  faces  if  he  follows  his  con- 
sclence^the  loss  of  his  friends,  his  fortune, 
hJs  contentment,  even  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men — each  man  must  decide  for  him- 
self the  course  he  will  follow." 

"The  stories  of  past  courage  can  define  that 
Ingredient — they  can  teach,  they  can. offer 
hope,  they  can  provide  inspiration.  Butr  they 
cannot  supply  courage  Itself.  For  eaen  man 
must  look  into  his  own  soul." 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  looked  deeply 
Into  his  own  soul. 

He  saw  the  danger  to  the  free  world  In  the 
condition  of  misery,  ImproverLshment,  and 
backwardness  of  the  underdeveloped  coun- 
tries of  the  world.  Freedom,  he  knew,  cannot 
thrive  in  an  explosive  resentful  world  which 
can  find  its  relief  from  intolerable  economic 
conditions  only  in  revolution. 

And  so  he  developed  an  extensive  program 
of  aid  to  the  depressed  areas  of  the  earth. 
He  called  into  being  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress to  help  the  iwoples  of  Central  and 
South  America,  to  mobilize  their  own  re- 
sources and  energies  to  raise  the  standard  of 
living  of  their  people. 

He  created  the  Peace  Corps,  the  most  noble 
and  beautifiU  act  of  his  career.  He  inspired 
our  youth  to  go  to  the  far  ccn-ners  of  the 
earth  to  serve  without  any  expectation  of 
monetary  reward  In  order  to  bring  help,  guid- 
ance, and  healing  to  the  desperately  needy 
of  the  world. 


RS   SAW    DANGES   IN    BIGOTBT 

He  saw  the  danger  to  our  domestic  peace 
and  our  free  institutions  in  the  indurate, 
century-old  discrimination  to  which  the 
Negro  citiaens  of  our  country  were  being 
subjected  and  he  acted  with  energy  and 
courage  in  the  face  of  violent  resistance,  cal- 
uqany  and  personal  abuse. 

He  was  compelled  to  resort  to  action  which 
was  very  distasteful  to  him  when  bigotry- 
blinded  State  Governors  in  Mississippi  and 
Alabama  defied  the  authority  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  and  by 
their  shameless  defiance  sparked  riots  and 
acts  of  bombing  and  murder  which  shamed 
America  In  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

But  he  was  determined  that  full  Justice 
shall  be  done  to  the  Negro  and  that  the  dark 
ages  of  segregation,  disfranchisement  and 
discrimination  in  emplo3rment  shall  end  for 
them.  He  recommended  a  comprehensive 
bill  on  civil  rights  to  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States.     He  declared : 

CIVIL    SIGHTS    BILL    SEEN    AS   TRIBXJTX 

"A  rising  tide  of  discontent  •  •  •  threat- 
ens the  public  safety  •  •  •  the  events  in 
Birmingham  and  elsewhere  have  so  Increased 
the  cries  for  equality  that  no  city  or  State 
or  legislative  body  can  prudently  choose  to 
Ignore  them. 

"The  result  of  continued  Federal  legisla- 
tive inaction  will  continue,  if  not  increase, 
racial  strife— causing  the  leadership  of  both 
sides  to  pass  from  the  hands  of  reasonable 
and  responsible  men  to  the  purveyors  of 
hate  and  violence." 

The  slncerest  tribute  which  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  can  pay  to  the  martyred 
President  is  to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill  now 
pending.  It  will  be  an  everlasting  memorial 
to  him,  even  as  the  Emancipation  Procla- 
mation has  been  to  Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  saw  the  danger  of  Inadequate  educa- 
tion and  training  for  the  youth  of  our 
Nation  for  the  new  world  into  which  they  are 
moving.^  Our  Nation  needed  more  schools, 
colleges,  and  teachers.  "Nearly  half  of  our 
high  school  graduates,"  he  declared,  "lack 
either  the  funds  or  the  facilities  to  attend 
college.  The  Nation  cannot  afford  to  main- 
tain its  Military  E^stablishment  and  neglect 
Its  brain  power." 

He  recommended  bills  to  Improve  educa- 
tional quality,  and  at  the  college  level,  to 
provide  Federal  loans  for  the  construction 
of  academic  facilities  and  federally  financed 
scholarships. 

One  can  readily  point  to  many  other 
notable  programs  and  activities  of  bis  Presi- 
dency. In  all  of  them,  he  was  whole,  entire, 
of  one  piece,  a  dedicated  servant  of  Justice, 
fairness,  freedom,  and  peace.  He  was  not 
always  successful.  Success  Is  not  always  the 
measure  of  greatness.  He  was  not  always  in 
the  right.    What  leader  of  men  ever  Is? 

UR  WAS  rULL  or  NOBLE  pxnu>osE 
Most  of  his  work  remains  uncompleted, 
even  as  his  life  was  uncompleted.  At  the 
close  of  every  worthy  career,  much  unfinished 
business  remains.  He  dealt  in  national  and 
world  issues  of  such  wide  dimensions  that 
they  could  not  be  settled  even  in  a  lifetime 
much  longer  than  was  granted  him. 

But  the  value  of  a  masterpiece  is  not  the 
size  of  the  canvas  and  the  glory  of  a  song  is 
not  the  length  of  its  stanzas.  A  small  pool 
of  clear  water  may  often  reflect  all  the  glories 
of  the  heavens. 

Here  was  a  life  replete  with  the  beauty 
of  noble  pvirposes  and  aspirations,  which 
set  in  motion  great  enterprises  rich  in  prom- 
ise for  otir  Nation  and  for  the  world.  Here 
was  the  American  tradition  of  malice  to- 
ward none  and  charity  for  all  embodied  In 
an  intrepid  young  leader  who  was  tragically 
brought  down  in  the  soaring  mldflight  of  his 
resplendent  career. 


Here  Is  high  sorrow  for  all  of  us — but  also 
high  hope,  hope  that  his  life  will  inspire 
other  lives — that  our  people  will  look  to  his 
example,  his  message,  and  his  mission,  and, 
in  a  chastened  spirit,  will  forgo  the  hate 
which  txims  brother  against  brother,  and 
people  against  people,  hope  that  they  will 
resolutely  persevere  Ih  the  ways  of  progress 
and  peace. 

"Jonathan  upon  thy  high  places  is  slain. 
"I    am    distressed    for    thee,    my    brother 

Jonathan. 
"How  are  the  mighty  fallen." 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
last  sad  days  many  eulogies  have  been 
written  and  many  people  have  spoken 
true  and  deeply  deserved  words  about 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  One  of  the 
most  touching  was  a  letter  written  by 
the  assistant  general  manager  of  radio 
station  WDRC  in  Hartford.  Conn. 
When  it  was  read  over  the  air,  the  people 
of  my  State  resp>onded.  Thousands  of 
letters  poured  into  the  station,  express- 
ing agreement,  and  requesting  a  copy. 
These  words  are  spoken  from  the  heart — 
the  heart  of  an  American,  who,  as  he 
puts  it  "will  never  be  President — or  even 
make  local  ofBce."  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 

An  Opkn  Lettxs 

Dkas  Mr.  Kennedy:  Please  forgive  me  for 
not  writing  sooner.  I  guess  we've  both  been 
pretty  busy,  me  running  my  everyday  life, 
and  you  being  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  really  was  up  to  me  to  write  first  because 
you've  been  a  lot  busier  than  I  have. 

What  I've  wanted  to  do,  though.  Is  to  thank 
you.  Thank  you  for  being  my  idea  of  what 
a  President  of  this  country  should  be. 
Now — dont  go  getting  any  ideas  that  I've 
always  gone  along  with  everything  you've 
said  or  done.  Some  things,  yes.  Some 
things,  no.  After  all,  none  of  us  is  perfect. 
I  know  I  can  say  this  to  you  because  you 
never  got  real  mad  and  held  a  grudge  about 
things  like  that.  I  guess  that's  why  people 
found  it  pretty  hard  to  get  mad  at  you.  Like 
I  tell  my  kids.  It's  not  always  Just  what  you 
do,  but  the  way  you  do  things,  the  way  you 
treat  people,  that  counts. 

Speaking  of  kids,  Mr.  President,  they're 
going  to  miss  you.  I  know  mine  are.  Oh, 
they're  a  little  young  and  they  really  don't 
know  what  some  of  the  Important  things 
about  being  President  are.  My  daughter  al- 
ways thought  you  wer«  her  idea  of  a  pretty 
handsome  guy.  And  my  son?  Well,  a  Navj' 
man,  especially  a  PT  boat  man,  is  pretty 
OK.  Oh  sure,  that  space  stuff  is  pretty 
great.  But  who  pulled  'em  out  of  the  water? 
Darned  right.  You  know  how  kids  are.  And 
the  kids  knew  this,  I  guess.  Heck,  you  even 
had  my  boy  interested  in  history.  And  any 
man  that  could  do  that  has  to  have  some- 
thing.    I  know  I  couldn't. 

As  for  me?  Gosh,  there's  so  much  to  say 
because  of  the  way  I  feel  today.  And  I  Just 
don't  know  how  to  say  it.  Pictures  keep 
going  through  my  mind.  Like  the  way  ^I 
always  saw  you  trying  to  tuck  your  tie  inside 
your  Jacket  around  those  breezy  airports  or 
coming  up  to  the  microphone.  Then  I  see 
you  1  minute  up  on  the  cape  In  your  old 
clothes.  Just  like  I  like  to  be,  and  the  next, 
looking  straight  on  at  Mr.  Khrushchev  at  one 
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of  those  high  meetings.  And  your  voice.  I 
can  hear  it  now.  I  can't  get  it  out  of  my 
mind.  Somehow  when  I  was  watching  you 
talk  on  TV,  the  sound  of  your  voice  always 
sounded  like  one  of  those  recordings  of 
famous  voices  out  or  past  history.  They  had 
that  same  ring  and  the  words  seemed  like 
words  I  knew  I  would  be  hearing  again  some- 
day, and  so  would  my  children,  and  theirs. 
And  you  know  what?  The  time  I  was  proud- 
est of  you  was  the  time  we  came  right  up  to 
the  brink  of  a  terrible  catastrophe,  and  you 
talked  to  us  about  what  might  happen.  And 
you  stood  up  and  faced  it  the  only  way  an 
American  should.  To  me,  that  was  the  great- 
est. Oh  I  was  plenty  nervous  in  those  few 
days.  But  I  sure  was  glad  you  were  there 
because  after  your  speech,  I  knew  that  what- 
ever happened.  I  would  not  be  ashamed  but 
proud  of  you,  as  President,  and  of  me,  as  an 
American. 

And  now?  What  can  I  say.  What  has  hap- 
pened has  happened.  Ita  so  sorry,  that  I 
could  easily  Just  lie  down  someplace  and 
cry.  I  feel  all  swollen  inside,  like  something 
wants  to  bust  out.  I  want  to  take  my  feel- 
ings out  on  somebody  or  something.  But  at 
night,  after  all  the  radio  and  TV  is  shut  off 
and  I'm  away  from  these  horrible,  unfair, 
unbelievable  few  days,  I  get  to  thinking.  I 
think  about  you  and  how  you  might  look 
down  upon  this  scene.  What  would  you  say? 
And  the  only  line  I  can  bear  and  your  voice 
is  Just  as  plain  as  day.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what  you  can  do 
for  your  country."  And  you,  Mr.  President, 
I  don't  think  you  ever  even  asked.  Tou  Just 
did,  and  unto  death.  And  I've  decided  to  do 
the  same.  Not  ask  what  I  can  do  for  my 
country.  But  to  go  about  doing  it.  Oh,  I'll 
never  be  President.  I  doubt  I'll  even  make 
local  office.  But  I'll  tell  you  this.  I'll  be 
darned  sure  I  have  something  to  say  about 
who  does.  I'm  going  to  start  doing  things  to 
help  run  this  great  country  of  ours,  Mr. 
President.  And  y*  know  what?  I'm  going 
to  be  doing  it  for  you. 

God  bless  you. 

A  Pkiend. 

(Written  by  Charles  R.  Parker,  assistant 
general  manager,  WDRC,  and  recorded  by 
WDRC  director  of  news,  Joseph  Barbarette, 
for  presentation  over  WDRC  on  November 
25,  1963.) 


THE  BEEF  IMPORT  PROBLEM 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
impact  of  beef  imports  on  our  livestock 
industry  is  a  matter  of  deep  concern  to 
me.  The  present  rate  of  beef  importa- 
tion is  indefensible.  Between  1956  and 
1962  there  was  an  annual  average  of  890 
million  pounds  of  beef  imports,  while  in 
1962  these  imports  jumped  to  1.9  billion 
pounds.  The  U.S.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture reports  that  this  year  imports 
are  running  18  percent  ahead  of  the  1962 
level.  The  Agriculture  Department  fur- 
ther forecasts  depressed  markets  for 
domestic  beef  through  at  least  the  middle 
of  1964. 

I  have  conferred  with  the  junior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Burdick] 
on  this  most  serious  problem  and  I  wish 
to  commend  him  for  his  foresight  and  di- 
rect approach  to  the  question  of  foreign 
imports. 

On  November  20.  at  the  request  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Dakota,  the  Finance 
Committee  unanimously  adopted  a  reso- 
lution which  directs  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion to  immediately  begin  an  investiga- 
tion on  the  impact  of  foreign  beef  im- 
ports on  the  domestic  market  and  to  re- 


port to  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
the  results  of  the  investigation  not  later 
than  June  30, 1964. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  Senator  from  North 
Dakota,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  a  copy  of  the  resolution  of  the 
Finance  Committee  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

November  20,  1963. 

Be  it  resolved  by  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance, That  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  is 
hereby  directed,  pvu-suant  to  section  332  of 
the  Tariff  Act  of  1930,  to  make  an  investiga- 
tion of  the  conditions  of  competition  in  the 
United  States  between  beef  and  Ijeef  prod- 
ucts produced  in  the  United  States  and  in 
foreign  countries,  and  to  report  to  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  the  results  of  the  inves- 
tigation not  later  than  June  30,  1964. 

The  report  of  the  Commission  shall  set 
forth  a  summary  of  the  facts  obtained  in  the 
investigation,  including  a  description  of  the 
domestic  industry,  domestic  production,  for- 
eign production.  Imports,  including  sources  of 
foreign  supply,  consumption  channels,  and 
methods  of  distributions,  price,  U.S.  exports, 
U.S.  Customs  treatment  since  1930,  and  other 
factors  affecting  the  competition  between 
domestic  and  imported  beef  and  beef  prod- 
ucts. In  the  course  of  its  investigation  the 
Commission  shall  hold  hearings,  giving  ade- 
quate opportunity  to  interested  parties  to 
appear  and  be  heard. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  my  good  friend,  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  calling  the  pending  investi- 
gation of  the  impact  of  beef  Imports,  to 
the  attention  of  our  colleagues. 

The  steady  increase  in  imports  of  beef 
and  beef  products  has  reached  an  alarm- 
ing level.  It  was  this  steadily  rising  in- 
crease in  imports  that  prompted  me  to 
present  my  resolution  to  the  Finance 
Committee  for  consideration. 

I  should  also  like  at  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  the  Honorable  Harry 
F.  Byrd,  and  the  committee  members 
not  only  for  their  favorable  action  on  the 
resolution,  but  also  for  the  speed  in 
which  they  acted.  It  was  just  22  days 
from  the  time  the  resolution  was  pre- 
sented until  action  resulted. 

A  number  of  interested  cattlemen  in 
North  Dakota  have  already  expressed  an 
interest  in  coming  to  Washington  to  pre- 
sent testimony.  I  trust  and  hope  that 
representatives  of  the  livestock  industry 
from  South  Dakota  and  throughout  the 
Nation  will  make  their  views  known  to 
the  Tariff  Commission. 


SAVING  THE  RAILROADS 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  our 
distinguished  colleague  from  Rhode 
Island,  Senator  Pell,  has  authored  a 
worthwhile  article  on  the  problem  of  the 
American  railroads.  Senator  Pell's 
article,  entitled  "Saving  the  Railroads," 
appears  in  the  November  22  issue  of  the 
Commonweal  magazine. 

The  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  has 
long  concerned  himself  with  the  railroad 
industry.  His  proposals  and  insights  in 
the  Commonweal  article  Is  well  worth 


the  consideration  of  the  Members  of 
Congress. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  this 
article  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord. 
as  follows: 

Saving  the  Railroads 
(By  Claiborne  Pell) 

(Claiborne  Pell  is  U.S.  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  and  a  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare.) 

Next  year  along  a  stretch  of  curving  sea- 
coast  south  of  Tokyo,  a  unique  railroad  will 
begin  covering  the  310  miles  between  Tokyo 
and  Osaka  in  only  3  hours,  at  a  maximvun 
speed  of  close  to  130  miles  per  hour.  These 
trains  will  be  electrically  automated  to  mini- 
mize risks.  They  will  travel  a  brandnew 
separate  high-speed  line  offering  most  at- 
tractive center  city  to  center  city  service 
every  30  minutes  during  the  day  between 
the  major  cities,  with  a  coordinated  limited 
express  geared  to  serve  10  intermediate  stops. 

Such  an  imaginative  plan  is  lu^ently 
needed  for  our  own  troubled  rail  system. 
In  the  Northeast,  passenger  service  has  be- 
come increasingly  unprofitable  for  the  two 
principal  rail  carriers  linked  to  meet  and 
serve  the  Boston-to-Washington  axis.  The 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  Ls  currently  strug- 
gling with  deficits.  The  New  Yc«-k.  New 
Haven  &  Hartford  is  in  a  critical  financial 
condition  and  has  been  in  receivership  since 
July  1961.  Elsewhere  in  the  country,  rail 
companies  are  narrowly  poised  between  profit 
and  loss,  with  the  overall  profit  percentage 
for  the  entire  industry  little  more  than  2 
percent. 

Tax  alleviation  has  been  suggested,  and  in 
some  cases  granted.  But  neither  this  nor 
petitions  for  merger — now  before  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Ccmmlssion  in  complicated 
multiple  form — will  provide  the  ultimate  an- 
swer. The  railroads  have  simply  contracted 
a  sickness  that  tax  relief  and  mergers  cannot 
fully  cure.  Modernization  is  required  but 
it  doesn't  seem  possible  without  a  broad,  en- 
lightened plan  that  promises  psychological 
as  well  as  financial  rejuvenation. 

The  Boston-to- Washington  urban  complex 
embraces  a  highly  mobUe  population  of 
nearly  40  million  people  in  a  wide  corridor 
only  50  percent  longer  than  the  Tokyo-Osaka 
area.  Adapting  American  ingenuity  to  the 
methods  now  being  pioneered  by  the  Japa- 
nese, we  could  halve  the  time  it  takes  a  rail 
passenger  to  go  from  Boston  to  Washington. 
Rails  could  once  again  compete  with  airlines 
on  approximately  even  terms.  By  airplane, 
the  New  Tork-to-Washington  trip  now  takes 
an  hour  in  flight,  plus  perhaps  as  much  as 
2  hours  in  ground  connections.  By  rail,  this 
trip  could  be  made  from  center-city  to  cen- 
ter-city in  2  hours,  with  the  obvious  advan- 
tages of  few  or  no  cancellations  fen*  bad 
weather,  and  no  switching  from  one  mode 
of  conveyance  to  another. 

The  overburdening  of  alrlanes  and  high- 
ways alone  should  prod  us  into  maximum, 
efficient  use  of  our  rail  system.  City  plan- 
ners warn  that  the  superhighways  around 
our  cities  are  becoming  "nooses  of  concrete" 
threatening  to  choke  city  growth  and  vital- 
ity. It  often  seems  an  unquestioned  assump- 
tion that  automobiles  will  carry  most  of  the 
travel  load  in  coming  generations  and  new 
highways  eat  up  the  countryside  as  if  there 
were  no  alternative.  Yet  32  lanes  of  highway 
are  needed  to  accommodate  the  same  num- 
ber of  people  In  1  hour  as  can  be  carried  on 
a  single  track  of  rail. 

An  enlightened  new  plan  involves  more 
than  technical  skill.  The  overlapping  and 
competing  Jurisdictions  of  various  States, 
cities,  and  railroads  point  toward  new  forms 
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of  cooperation  as  the  bases  for  rejuvenating 
rail  passenger  servloe. 

In  June  of  laat  year.  I  Introduced  In  the 
Senate  a  resolution  which  would  grant  con- 
gresslooal  consent  to  the  establishment  of 
a  muitlstate  authority  to  modernize  and 
operate  passenger  railroad  service  between 
Boston  and  Washington.  This  led  to  the 
establishment  of  a  special  task  force,  ap- 
pointed by  President  Kennedy,  to  study  the 
Implications  of  my  proposal,  and  In  turn  to 
a  further  examination  now  being  conducted 
by  the  Department  of  Commerce.  Mean- 
while. I  have  reintroduced  my  Joint  Senate 
Resolution  In  the  present  session  of  Congress 
and  similar  action  has  followed  In  the  House. 

Interstate  compacts  have  become  Increas- 
ingly popular,  covering  such  varied  concerns 
as  forest  flre  prevention,  law  enforcement, 
conservation,  and  shipping  and  transporta- 
tion (as  In  the  New  Yorlt  Port  Authority). 
I^Mt  year  Congress  gave  Its  consent  to  the 
Delaware  River  Basin  Commission,  a  compact 
Including  New  York,  Pennsylvania.  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Delaware. 

These  compacts  often  require  strenuous 
effort.  The  type  I  propose  must  be  approved 
by  legislative  bodies  In  my  own  Rhode 
Island,  In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  New 
York.  Pennsylvania.  New  Jersey.  Delaware, 
and  Maryland:  by  the  Comn\lssloners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia;  by  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress and  by  the  Executive. 

No  matter  how  great  the  effort,  however. 
I  am  convinced  that  the  results  from  this  In- 
vestment In  railroad  modernization  can  have 
most  instructive  application  In  forming  a 
pattern  for  other  developing  megalopoUtan 
areas — In  California  between  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco:  In  the  Chicago  region  and 
eastward  to  Detroit:  In  Florida  where  rapid 
expansion  Is  taking  shape  north  of  Miami. 

I  believe  In  a  minimum  of  Federal  subsidi- 
zation. It's  often  said  that  the  airlines  bene- 
fit unjxistly  by  Federal  funds  used  In  airport 
construction  and  that  bus  lines  profit  by 
using  publicly  financed  roads.  It's  not  my 
wish  to  quibble  with  these  points,  but  defi- 
nitely we  should  try  to  allot  burdens  and 
advantages  on  an  equal  basis,  for  this  lies 
at  the  root  of  healthy  competition  and  our 
ralson  d'etre  as  exponents  of  democratic 
principles  and  the  capitalistic  philosophy. 

Under  my  proposal  the  railroads  would 
keep  their  freight  service,  which  Is  the  very 
backbone  of  their  ability  to  operate  success- 
fully— and  the  public  authority  would  as- 
sume Jurisdiction  of  the  unprofitable  part  of 
the  business:  passenger  service  Itself.  This 
Is  very  different  from  Federal  goveriunental 
ownership  or  control,  and  from  Federal  sub- 
sidization of  private  Industry,  which  can 
create  unfair  privileges  for  c<»npany  stock 
and  bond  holders. 

The  renovation  of  railroad  passenger  serv- 
ice through  the  main  channel  of  our  north- 
east corridor  will  also  mean  that  freight 
win  move  more  economically,  more  competi- 
tively, for  the  companies  will  be  permitted 
to  give  It  their  undivided,  creative  attention. 
The  mails  carried  by  the  railroads  will  be 
more  rapid. 

To  finance  the  undertaking,  I  propose  that 
the  public  authority  raise  an  initial  sum  of 
at  least  $500  million  by  Issuing  30-year  bonds 
bearing  a  3 4 -percent-  coupon.  The  Issue 
would  be  g^uaranteed  against  default  by  the 
full  faith  and  credit  of  the  Oovernment. 
Thus  the  bonds  would  have  the  "triple  A" 
rating  most  attractive  for  marketing:  and 
like  many  public  authority  bonds  their  In- 
terest would  be  exempt  from  Federal  Income 
taxes. 

This  method  of  financing  would  entail  tax 
exemption  which  no  private  company  can  be 
permitted.  The  prop>oeed  sum  Is  a  major 
one,  but  if  the  modernization  will  attract 
merely  the  volume  of  passenger  business  the 
railroads  possessed  10  years  ago — a  modest 
esUmate — the  {Mroposed  bond  Issue  could  be 
retired  in  30  years. 


In  this  country  we  already  have  railroad 
cars  prepared  to  travel  at  nearly  tiie  velocity 
of  the  Japtuiese  trains.  They  need  only  Un- 
proved tracks.  As  for  the  cost:  the  Japanese 
undertaking,  which  entails  the  construction 
of  a  score  of  major  tunnels  and  bridges,  the 
Importation  cA  heavy  equipment  and  surfac- 
ing operations  along  a  circuitous  route,  has 
been  estimated  at  $458  million.  Though 
the  Boston-Washington  distance  Is  half 
again  as  long,  there  is  no  such  earth  moving 
to  accomplish.  Much  of  our  roadbed  is 
relatively  straight  and  level.  The  sum  I 
suggest  and  the  coet  of  the  Japanese  project 
might  be  considered  to  be  In  some  related 
balance. 

The  stagnation  of  the  railroads,  with  low 
profits  and  low  spirits  spirallng  into  higher 
fares,  poor  revenue,  and  alienation  of  poten- 
tial riders,  can  be  arrested  if  we  are  willing 
to  recognize  that  a  major  action  must  be 
taken.  Rapid,  modern,  and  courteous  rail 
service — complete  with,  say,  dictaphone 
equipment,  secretarial  service,  conference 
facilities,  telephones,  barbers,  and  hairdress- 
ers— could  t)e  the  salvation  of  our  railroads 
and  an  immensely  productive  national  In- 
vestment. But  it  must  be  done  while  the 
cost  of  rejuvenation  and  retooling  Is  still 
within  reason. 


WHEAT  LEGISLATION  ADVOCATED 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  advised  the  Senate  on  several  occa- 
sions of  new  endorsements  of  a  voluntary 
wheat  certificate  plan  by  State  farm  and 
wheatgrowers  associations, 

I  have  just  received  the  November  29 
report  from  Washington  of  the  National 
A.s5ooiatlon  of  Wheat  Growers  which 
adds  three  more  of  that  organization's 
State  chapters  to  the  supporters  of  such 
a  bill. 

The  Nebraska  and  Wyoming  groups 
adopted  a  resolution  which  said: 

Specifically,  we  propose  a  voluntary  cer- 
tificate program  effective  for  the  19<J4  and 
subsequent  crops  administered  on  a  basts 
of  bushels  for  the  amount  (of  wheat]  needed 
for  the  domestic  and  export  markets  •  •  • 
with  neeeaaary  acreage  diversion  without 
Government  payment. 

It  Is  our  suggestion  that  in  any  new  legis- 
lation along  these  lines,  or  In  the  regulations 
pertaining  thereto,  provision  be  made  for  a 
grower  to  store  excess  wheat  at  his  own 
expense  to  be  used  to  fulfill  his  quota  during 
a  year  of  crop  failure. 

The  Oklahoma  wheatgrowers  resolu- 
tion said: 

Be  It  resolved  that  the  Oklahoma  Wheat 
Growers  Association  favor  a  voluntary  two- 
price  certificate  plan  with  a  substitution 
clause  effective,  similar  to  the  McGovern 
plan  as  now  Introduced  In  Congress. 

I  would  like  to  repeat,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  growing  volume  of  resolutions 
are  not  only  evidence  of  approval  for  the 
certificate  plan  on  a  voluntary  basis,  but 
evidence  that  the  wheatgrowers  of  the 
Nation  overwhelmingly  favor  enactment 
of  a  program  effective  in  relation  to  the 
1964  crop. 

TRIBUTE  TO  REV.  JOHN  LaPAROE — 
GREAT  RELIGIOUS  LEADER  AND 
EDITOR  OP  AMERICA 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
this  past  weekend,  the  United  States 
sulTered  another  great  loss.  The  Rev. 
John  LaFarge,  S.J..  associate  editor  and 
former  editor  in  chief  of  the  outstand- 


ing periodical  America,  passed  to  his 
eternal  reward. 

Father  LaFarge  symbolizes  the  highest 
traditions  of  his  faith,  his  country,  and 
of  the  creed  of  humanity. 

His  long  and  distinguished  career  was 
crowned  commencing  in  July  1962,  when 
he  was  first  appointed  to  the  editorial 
staff  of  America,  the  weekly  Journal  of 
opinion  edited  and  published  by  the 
Jesuit  order. 

To  America  he  brought  the  dedica- 
tion of  a  priest,  the  wisdom  of  a  scholar, 
the  understanding  of  a  profound  ob- 
server of  history,  the  vigor  of  a  natural- 
born  leader  of  men. 

A  champion  of  social  justice,  he  was 
one  of  the  f  oimders  of  the  National  Cath- 
olic Rural  Life  Conference.  This  out- 
standing organization  has  helped  assure 
vitality  to  America's  rural  population. 
Just  as  it  has  assured  vital  contributions 
by  it  to  all  America's  affairs. 

Always  a  friend  of  the  underdog, 
Father  LaFarge  helped  lead  NCRLC  in 
the  fight  for  the  rights  of  Mexican 
migrants,  Puerto  Rican  laborers,  and 
Negro  sharecroppers. 

A  member  of  a  family  which  has  made 
distinguished  contributions  to  American 
letters,  he  was.  in  the  finest  sense,  an 
outstanding  spokesman  for  the  family 
of  man.  The  policies  of  America, 
under  his  leadership,  drew  praise  from 
his  own  faith  in  the  form  of  a  handwrit- 
ten letter  of  praise  from  Pope  Pius 
Xn  and  from  members  of  all  faiths. 

Gentle  but  courageous,  profoundly 
American  in  his  roots,  yet  amazingly 
fluent  in  many  foreign  tongues  and 
familiar  with  many  foreign  ways,  a  man 
of  culture  and  a  man  of  action,  an  elo- 
quent voice  for  both  priesthood  and  lay- 
men, he  leaves  behind  an  unforgettable 
legacy.  Bravely,  he  led  causes  of  broth- 
erhood long  before  it  became  fashionable 
to  do  so.  Profoundly,  he  symbolized  the 
tradition  of  service  which  brought  a 
Father  Marquette  to  explore  the  Amer- 
ican wilderness. 

This  Nation  is  Indebted  to  John  La- 
Farge, S.J.,  explorer  of  new  and  noble 
paths  for  his  country,  who  has  gone  to 
his  eternal  repose.  And  God  rest  his 
magnificent  soul. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
tribute  to  him  published  in  the  November 
25.  1963,  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Fatreb  LaFakce.  Champion  or  Socul 

J  USTICX 

On  a  pleasant,  sunny  day  58  years  ago,  a 
slim,  tall  young  man  whose  genial  face 
matched  the  weather,  ran  up  to  a  gatekeeper 
at  Grand  Central  Station.  Somewhat  out  of 
breath,  he  said: 

"For  heaven's  sake  open  the  gate  and  let 
me  through.  I'm  leaving  the  world  on  this 
train  and  must  make  it." 

The  young  man  In  a  hurry  was  named 
John  LaFarge.  He  had  Just  retvu-ned  from 
Elurope;  he  had  been  ordained  after  receiving 
a  licentiate  In  theology  from  the  University 
of  Innsbruck,  Austria,  and  the  reason  he 
bad  to  make  the  train  was  that  he  had  en- 
tered the  Maryland-New  York  province  of 
the  Society  of  Jesus  and  was  on  his  way  to 
study  with  that  sternly  disciplined  order  at 
St.  Andrew-on-Hudson  In  Poughkeepsle. 
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But  far  from  leaving  the  world.  Father  La- 
Farge went  on  to  become  one  of  his  church's 
most  forceful  spokesmen  on  many  contro- 
versial subjects — especially  racial  Justice — as 
editor  in  chief  of  America,  the  national 
Catholic  weekly,  and  champion  of  many  an- 
other seemingly  lost  cause. 

Father  LaFarge  died  peacefully  in  his  sleep 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  83.  Members  of  the 
editorial  staff  of  America  found  him  in  bed 
at  Campion  House,  their  residence  at  329 
West  108th  Street.  Characteristically,  a 
newspaper  was  clutched  In  his  hand.  His 
face  was  wreathed  In  his  perennial  smile; 
this  time,  he  hadn't  been  in  a  hurry. 

To  many  of  his  colleagues,  and  to  the  laity 
of  all  faiths  as  well.  Father  LaFarge  was  the 
embodiment  of  what  St.  Thomas  Aquinas 
adumbrated  as  the  RomAn  Catholic  ideal: 
the  balance  of  faith  and  reason.  His  convic- 
tions on  social  problems  were  as  deeply 
seated  as  those  on  religion;  to  him,  they  were 
Inextricably  woven  into  a  passionate  mosaic 
that  spelled  the  salvation  of  man. 

In  his  autobiography,  "The  Manner  Is 
Ordinary,"  published  in  1960,  he  had  written: 

"The  priest  speaks  for  hope.  He  is  not 
Just  a  foreteller  of  some  future  glorious  event. 
By  his  sacramental  action  as  well  as  by  his 
words  and  activities,  he  conveys  to  the  world 
Him  who  Is  ova  hope.  If  the  priest  himself 
Is  accessible  In  the  world  of  time,  it  Is  easier 
for  us  to  communicate  with  the  world  of 
the  eternal,  who  has  made  His  home — pitched 
His  tent,  as  St.  John  says~ln  time." 

GKNT1JD<  PHIU>«OPHT 

His  manner  was  urbane;  his  arguments 
were  leanly  stripped  of  surplus  tissue;  he 
was  never  known  to  raise  his  well-modulated 
voice  no  matter  how  heated  the  discussion. 

"I  am  not  so  much  trying  to  persuade 
people  to  walk  on  a  certain  road  as  I  am  to 
show  them  the  road  that  I  am  convinced 
they  are  sooner  or  later  going  to  walk  on," 
he  observed  on  one  occasion. 

It  was  this  type  of  gentle  philosophy  that 
endeared  him  to  a  host  of  Protestants  and 
Jews,  who  regard  him  as  a  kind  of  elder 
statesman  of  his  church. 

H*  was  born  Into  a  distinguished  family 
on  February  13,  1880.  His  father  was  John 
LaFarge.  the  renowned  painter.  His  mother 
was  the  former  Margaret  Mason  Perry. 
Among  his  forebears  were  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin. Thomas  Sergeant,  associate  Justice  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Supreme  Court  and  widely 
read  writer  on  Jurisprudence,  and  Commo- 
dore Oliver  Hazard  Perry,  whose  famous  dis- 
patch— "We  have  met  the  enemy  and  they 
are  ours" — announced  his  victory  on  Lake 
Elrie  In  1813  and  won  him  a  shrine  In  history. 

One  of  his  brothers  was  Bancel  LaFarge. 
the  murallst;  another  was  Oliver  H.  P.  La- 
Farge, a  Oeneral  Motors  executive  who  later 
became  an  artist;  the  third  was  Christopher 
LaFarge.  who  was  one  of  the  architects  of 
the  Cathedral  of  St.  John  the  Divine  in  New 
York.  His  nephew  was  Oliver  LaFarge,  the 
Pulitzer  Prize-winning   novelist. 

Father  LaFarge  was  graduted  from  Harvard 
University  In  1901.  After  his  studies  In 
Austria  he  pursued  his  graduate  studies  at 
the  Jesuits'  Woodstock  College  In  Maryland. 
He  taught  at  Canlslus  College.  Buffalo.  N.Y.. 
and  at  Loyola  College,  Baltimore,  Md.  He 
began  missionary  work  In  1910,  serving  a  year 
as  a  chaplain  at  Welfare  Island,  N.Y.  From 
1911  to  1926  he  did  pastoral  and  educational 
work  In  Maryland. 

While  in  that  State  he  helped  to  found 
the  Cardinal  Gibbons  Institute  for  Negroes 
at  Ridge,  In  1924,  which  was  closed  9  years 
later  for  lack  of  financial  supi^rt  but  which 
inspired  the  Catholic  Interracial  Council,  the 
first  of  its  kind  In  the  United  States.  Father 
LaFarge  also  was  a  founder  of  this  group  and 
was  Its  chaplain  for  many  years. 

Father  LaFarge  returned  to  New  York  In 
1926  to  Join  the  staff  of  "America."  and  there- 
after employed  Its  columns  frequently  to 
further  the  came  of  social  Justice.    In  his 
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view,  there  Is  no  such  thing  as  pure  race; 
this  country  has  a  Negro  population  group 
rather  than  a  Negro  race,  and  although  there 
may  be  ethnic  differences,  they  are  In  kind, 
not  quality.  Closer  association  between  the 
two  groups  would  not  lead  to  miscegenation, 
he  Insisted,  since  they  mixed  much  more 
freely  while  the  Negro  was  In  slavery.  He 
also  maintained  that,  from  a  biological  stand- 
point, there  is  no  argiunent  against  inter- 
marriage. 

His  restive,  far-ranging  mind  delved  Into 
other  fields.  He  was  fluent  in  Russian,  Slo- 
venian, Bulgarian.  Polish.  Czech,  and  Slovak, 
as  well  as  French,  German,  Italian,  and.  of 
course,  Latin,  and  was  considered  an  au- 
thority on  Slavic  problems.  He  took  an 
especial  Interest  in  the  Catholic  Chvirch  In 
the  Scandinavian  countries  and  for  years 
was  chaplain  and  director  of  programs  for  the 
St.  Ansgar's  League  In  New  York.  He  was 
a  rapt  student  of  the  Bolshevik  revolution 
and  an  oatspoken  foe  of  communism.  While 
at  Harvard  he  studied  music  and  became  an 
aooompllshed  pianist. 

In  an  Interview  In  1960,  he  said: 

"Fundamentally,  I'm  a  realist.  I  am  ser- 
iously concerned  about  the  moral  fiber  of 
America.  I'm  more  sifraid  of  Internal  decay 
than  I  am  of  external  danger — although  the 
hypothesis  of  oiu-  being  destroyed  by  nuclear 
weapons  Is  a  very  real  one. 

"I  see  in  this  country  a  moral  erosion  which 
Is  the  result  of  our  very  great  affluence,  oiu* 
comfortable  living,  our  preoccupation  with 
personal  secvu-ity  and  our  lavish  expenditure 
on  luxuries,  stimulated  by  the  ever-Increas- 
ing pressure  of  advertising. 

TOO    MUCH    MOMISIC 

"We  have  altogether  too  much  momlsm. 
if  you  will;  too  much  preoccupation  with 
social  conformity  and  a  very  marked  lack  of 
information  and  Interest  regarding  those 
world  Issues  that  intimately  concern  us. 
*  *  *  It  seems  that  we've  drifted  Into  the 
notion  that  what  is  good  or  \mA  should  be 
Judged  only  by  the  question:  'What  can  you 
get  away  with?'  " 

With  the  explosion  of  the  civil  rights  rev- 
olution. Father  LaFarge 's  was  one  of  the  first 
voices  to  speak  out  against  segregation,  call- 
ing on  his  church  to  take  an  active  part. 

"It  is  not  a  question  for  Negro  citizens 
alone  |to  demonstrate],"  he  Insisted.  "It's 
a  question  of  Justice  for  American  dtiaens, 
and  I  think  as  American  citizens,  whether 
they  are  white  or  Negro,  makes  little  differ- 
ence. Where  wrong  Is  committed,  the  vrtilte 
man  suffers  morally  Just  as  much  as  the  Ne- 
gro, and  the  interest  is  equal  for  all." 

At  one  time  or  another  Father  LaFarge 
had  been  a  director  of  the  National  Catholic 
Rural  Life  Conference;  vice  president  and  di- 
rector of  the  Conference  on  Science,  Phlloeo- 
phy,  and  Bellglon;  a  fellow  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences;  vice  president 
of  the  American  Catholic  Historical  Assoda- 
tloo;  vice  president  of  the  Catholic  Associa- 
tion for  International  Peace:  and  an  origi- 
nator of  the  Liturgical  Art  Society,  in  New 
York  City. 

His  honors  were  nuoaerous:  The  World 
Brotherhood  Award,  the  Anserlcan  Liberties 
Medallion  of  the  Anksrlcan  Jewish  Commit- 
tee, an  award  from  the  Religion  and  Labor 
Foundation  of  Washington  and  Uie  annual 
peace  award  of  the  Catholic  Association  for 
International  Peace  were  but  a  few. 

In  addition  to  his  autobiography,  he  was 
the  author  of  the  following  books:  "Jesuits 
in  Modem  Times"  (1927);  "Interracial  Jus- 
tice" (1937);  "The  Race  QuesUon  and  the 
Negro"  (1942);  "No  Postponement"  (1950); 
"The  Catholic  Viewpoint  on  Race  Relations" 
(1956);  and  only  last  month,  "Ac  American 
Amen." 

There  are  no  Immediate  sxirvivors.  The 
body  will  rest  at  Campion  House  until  4  pjn. 
tomorrow,  and  then  will  be  taken  to  the 
Loyola  School  Chapel,  980  Park  Avenue.  A 
service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  at 


St.  Ignatius  Loyola  Church.  Park  Avenue  and 
84th  Street.  B\u-lal  will  be  at  Loyola  Sem- 
inary. Shrub  Oak,  N.Y. 

Father  LaFarge's  epitaph  could  well  have 
been  written  by  iilmself.  In  an  article  on 
the  shrine  at  Lourdes  written  several  years 
ago,  he  said: 

"For  those  who  do  not  believe  in  God,  no 
explanation  Is  possible;  for  those  who  do  l>e- 
lleve  in  Ckxl,  no  explanation  Is  necessary." 


TRIBUTE  TO  BILL  DON  MOYERS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  few 
young  men  have  been  given  so  much 
responsibility  in  recent  years  as  a  young 
Texan  by  the  name  of  Bill  Moyers. 
Senators  will  recall  his  alert  and  helpful 
cooperation  and  his  quiet  but  eflfeetive 
leadership  as  a  top  official  of  the  Peace 
Corps  for  the  past  2  years. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  confident  that 
Washington  and  the  Nation  are  going 
to  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  this  un- 
assuming and  efTective  young  man  in  the 
coming  weeks  and  months. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  an 
article  published  In  the  New  York  Times 
on  November  30,  1963.  entitled  "A  White 
House  Adviser — Bin  Don  Moyers." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
A  White  House  Advisee — ^Bnx  Don  Motees 

Washivcton,  November  29. — When  he  re- 
turned to  Washington  as  President  a  week 
ago  tonight,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  quickly 
brought  to  his  side  a  former  assistant  In 
whom  he  placed  the  highest  trust.  Bill  Don 
Moyers.  Mr.  Moyers  spent  that  night  at  the 
Johnson  home,  moved  into  the  White  House 
with  Mr.  Johnson  last  Tuesday  and  has  been 
as  close  to  him  as  any  man  in  this  first 
trying  week  of  the  new  administration.  He 
has  handled  appointments  for  the  President, 
helped  oa  speeches,  made  televlalfm  anracge- 
ments. 

The  assumption  has  been  that  Mr.  Moyers 
would  soon  acquire  a  formal  title  as  a 
White  House  aid,  but  he  says  the  assump- 
tlOQ  Is  wrong.  He  plans,  he  says,  to  go 
back  to  his  regular  work,  "tbe  best  Job  In 
Washington,"  as  Deputy  Director  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

"I'm  not  an  eseiting.  interesting,  mysteri- 
ous figure  behind  the  scenes,"  he  said  today. 
"I'm  Just  here  helping  a  friend,  and  when 
that  ends  I'll  drift  away  and  never  be  heard 
of  again." 

No  one  would  ever  question  BlU  Mayers' 
aincerlty,  but  the  ultimate  decision  on  what 
he  will  do  is  up  to  the  President.  He  says 
that,  of  course,  he  will  do  whatever  Mr. 
Johnson  asks.  In  any  case,  he  will  clearly 
be  a  man  to  whom  Lyndon  Johnson  turns 
for  help  in  dUBcult  situations. 

CAMPAICN    ICAIf  AGKB 

The  President's  high  confidence  in  Mr. 
Moyers  is  the  more  Impressive  becaxise  he 
Lb  Just  29  years  old — yoiinger  even  than  most 
of  the  brilliant  tesun  that  President  Ken- 
nedy gathered  around  him. 

For  a  29-year-old,  he  has  done  a  great 
deal  in  life.  He  lias  supported  himself  since 
he  was  14.  He  is  an  ordained  Baptist  min- 
ister, and  he  has  written  for  newspapers  and 
television.  He  has  also  been  a  political  cam- 
paign manager — for  Lyndon  Johnson  in  I960. 

Mr.  Moyers  was  bom  in  Oldahoma  on  June 
5,  1934.  but  the  family  moved  to  Marshall, 
"rex.,  when  he  was  6  months  old  and  he 
will  not  allow  being  anything  but  a  Texan. 

It  was  a  poor  family.  His  father,  who  Is 
still  living,  was  an  unskilled  laborer.  To 
get  a  formal  education  he  had  to  hold  down 
a  full-time  Job  while  in  college.    He  began 
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•t   North   Texas   State    College    and   stayed 
there  for  2  years. 

In  the  Bununer  ol  1964  he  came  to  Wash- 
ington as  an  Intern  on  the  staff  of  the 
then  Senator  Johnson.  Even  In  those  few 
months  they  achieved  a  remarkable  rapport. 

Mrs.  Johnson  offered  Mr.  Moyers  a  Job 
on  her  radio  and  television  stations  In  Aus- 
tin. He  took  it  and  transferred  to  the  Unl- 
^verslty  of  Texas  there,  finishing  college  while 
working  full  time.  He  was  a  Journalism 
graduate — the  highest  ranking  in  university 
history. 

He  spent  a  jrear  at  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh. Scotland,  on  a  Rotary  International 
fellowship,  and  then  went  to  Southwestern 
Baptist  Theological  Seminary  in  Fort 
Worth. 

He  had  three  rural  pastorates  briefly  as  a 
student,  but  it  was  his  intention  to  be  a 
teacher  rather  than  a  nUnlster.  He  had  ac- 
cepted a  position  teaching  ethics  at  Baylor 
University  when  the  1960  campaign  came 
along. 

Mr.  Johnson,  running  for  Vice  President, 
aaked  Bill  Moyers  to  Join  his  team  of  as- 
sistants. Before  long  Mr.  Moyers  was  the 
top  man  on  the  team. 

Why  did  an  old  campaigner  like  Lyndon 
Johnson  pick  a  yoiing  man  with  so  little 
political  experience  as  his  closest  adviser  In 
1960?  The  answer  seems  to  be  simply  re- 
spect for  Bill  Moyers'  Judgment. 

Certainly,  to  the  outsider,  they  did  not 
seem  alike  In  temperament  or  personality. 
Mr.  Johnson  was  flamboyant,  earthy,  often 
hot  tempered.  Mr.  Moyers  was  quiet,  sim- 
ple, and  always  cool. 

A  reporter  remembers  the  time  crowds  were 
pouring  out  to  meet  the  campaign  plane 
and  Mr.  Moyers  said  to  him  softly:  "Put  out 
that  cigarette,  you're  standing  under  the 
engine." 

Perhaps  Mr.  Moyer's  very  calmness  fits  in 
well  with  the  Johnson  exploeiveness  of  en- 
ergy. It  is  said  that  he  is  the  only  member 
of  the  staff  whom  Mr.  Johnson  has  "never 
read  out  of  the  human  race." 

Mr.  Moyers  moved  into  the  Vice  President's 
ofllce  in  January  1961,  but  the  next  month 
was  sent  out  "on  loan"  to  help  at  the  birth 
of  the  Peace  Corps.  He  worked  closely  with 
the  Ckx^  Director,  Sargent  Shrlver,  and 
ecu^ed  his  highest  regard  and  friendship. 

This  year  President  Kennedy  nominated 
Mr.  Moyers  as  Mr.  Shrlver's  deputy.  There 
were  attacks  In  the  Senate  becatise  he  was 
only  28  at  the  time.  Mr.  Shrlver.  In  a  letter, 
said  Mr.  Moyers  had  been  picked  "for  one 
simple  reason — he  is  the  best  qualified  man 
for  the  Job." 

His  Peace  Corps  colleagues  regard  him  as  a 
man  of  exceptional  intellect  but,  above  all,  as 
one  with  what  one  colleague  called  "a 
tremendous  feeling  for  people." 

"Some  officials  here  think  in  terms  of  the 
number  of  trees  planted  or  Injections  given." 
this  man  said.  "Bill  thinks  In  terms  of  the 
volunteers,  what  they  need  and  can  do." 

Mr.  Moyers  does  not  use  his  middle  name. 
Don.  Neither  does  he  use  the  name  William. 
He  is  married  to  the  former  Judith  Davidson, 
and  they  have  two  children. 

His  family  Is  his  only  real  hobby,  friends 
say.  He  tries  to  spend  a  full  hour  with  his 
children  before  leaving  for  work  each  morn- 
ing. 


WEST     VIRGINIANS     CHEERED     BY 
FOREST  RESEARCH  LABORATORY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  article  in  the 
Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Gazette-Mail  tells 
of  the  new  hope  for  economic  recovery 
in  West  Virginia  that  has  arisen  as  a 
result  of  the  Forest  Products  Marketing 
Research  Laboratory  now  being  operated 
at  E>rinceton,  W.  Va.,  by  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 


ture. West  Virginians,  who  once  led  the 
Nation  in  the  output  of  hardwood  tim- 
ber, are  confident  that  the  Princeton 
laboratory  will  point  the  way  to  the 
opening  up  of  thousands  of  new  jobs  in 
the  Appalachian  timberlands. 

Mr.  President.  I  share  this  hope  with 
my  fellow  West  Virginians.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  I 
took  a  group  of  planners  from  the  Forest 
Service  Into  the  snow -covered  woods  of 
West  Virginia  early  in  1961  to  convince 
them  of  the  advisability  of  locating  a 
forestry  products  research  laboratory  in 
my  State.  Later  that  year.  I  aunended 
the  bill  making  appropriations  for  the 
UJS.  Forest  Service  to  add  $450,000  for 
such  a  laboratory  to  be  located  at  Prince- 
ton, W.  Va.  Because  I  believe  that  Ap- 
palachian timber  holds  one  of  the  keys 
to  economic  prosperity  in  the  Mountain 
State,  I  have  worked  unceasingly  in  be- 
half of  the  research  laboratory.  This 
year  I  was  able  to  amend  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice appropriation  by  adding  $300,000  to 
the  $100,000  budget  request  for  the 
laboratory  at  Princeton,  and,  therefore, 
although  $50,000  of  those  funds  was  lost 
in  the  subsequent  Senate-House  con- 
ference, a  total  of  $350,000  was  made 
available  for  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  in  the  Gazette- 
Mail,  which  tells  what  the  new  labora- 
tory may  mean  to  West  Virginia,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Princeton's     Rcskaxch     CxNTta — New     Pa- 

cnjTT     Mat     Lead     State     to     Forested 

Fields   or   Wealth 

(By  W.C.  Blizzard) 

The  disappearance  of  the  wooden  leg,  the 
wooden  nickel,  and  the  wooden  cigar  store 
Indian  may  not  have  affected  you  person- 
ally. And  then  again  It  may  have,  whether 
you  realize  it  or  not. 

For  West  Virginia  at  one  time  was  the 
leading  hardwood-producing  State  in  the 
Nation,  and  even  now  ranks  eighth  in  that 
category.  So  materials  that  replace  wood, 
such  as  plastics  and  other  synthetics,  have 
had  a  depressing  effect  upon  a  segment  of 
the  economy  important  to  mountaineers. 

In  recent  years,  experts  have  been  point- 
ing out  the  value  of  forest  products  from 
West  Virginia,  and  the  lamentable  fact  that 
so  little  wood  Lb  turned  Into  manufactured 
products  within  the  Mountain  State.  On 
November  13,  a  new  Forest  Products  Mar- 
keting Laboratory  was  dedicated  at  Prince- 
ton, a  Federal  scientific  center  Intended  to 
find  new  markets  for  the  timber  which  covers 
most  of  the  West  Virginia  hUls. 

At  that  dedication.  Senator  Robert  C. 
Btrd,  Democrat,  of  West  Virginia,  again 
pointed  up  the  potential  of  West  Virginia 
forests  and  forest  products.    Said  he: 

"Our  forests,  which  cover  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  land  area  of  our  State,  give 
employment  to  about  15,000  persons  in  jobs 
other  than  those  directly  related  to  forestry 
management.  This  Is  Insufficient  for  such  a 
vast  and  renewable  resource. 

"If  the  present  timber  growth  In  West 
Virginia  were  converted  to  lumber  and  then 
to  furniture  or  other  wood  products  In  the 
State,  employment  would  reach  250,000 
men." 

Btrd  delivered  the  dedication  address,  an 
honor  accorded  him  for  the  excellent  reason 
that,  as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Appropri- 
ations Subcommittee,  he  was  responsible  for 
procuring  $700,000  for   the  building  of  the 


Federal  marketing  laboratory  and  the  Initi- 
ation of  an  area  wood-research  program. 

The  Princeton  research  center  is  a  facility 
of  the  Northeastern  Forest  Experiment  Sta- 
tion with  headquarters  at  Upper  Darby,  Pa. 
It  is  operated  by  the  Forest  Service.  U.S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture. 

Although  the  Forest  Service  maintains 
more  than  90  research  laboratories  of  various 
kinds,  the  Forest  Products  Marketing  Labo- 
ratory at  Princeton  is  the  first  such  facility 
constructed  with  the  aim  of  conducting  re- 
search as  to  how  forest-based  Industries  may 
make  a  greater  contribution  to  the  social  and 
economic  welfare  of  Appalachla. 

The  Appalachians,  known  to  the  Indians  as 
the  "endless  mountains,"  extend  from  north- 
ern Maine  to  the  middle  of  Alabama  and 
Georgia.  West  Virginia  makes  up  their 
wrinkled  midriff,  a  midriff  in  which  the 
Princeton  laboratory  Is  Imbedded  like  a 
navel. 

It  Is  hoped  that  marketing  research  con- 
ducted at  Princeton  will  alleviate  unemploy- 
ment In  the  Mountain  State,  helping  forest- 
use  Industries  to  apply  wooden  splints  to  the 
economic  dislocation  resulting  from  auto- 
matlon-cn'lented  coal  mines. 

How  did  It  come  about  that  a  Forest  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Laboratory  was  located  at 
Princeton,  rather  than  elsewhere  In  West  Vir- 
ginia? It  Is  known  that  northeastern  forest 
experiment  officials  from  Upper  Darby  con- 
sidered many  sites  before  deciding  in  favor 
of  the  Mercer  County  community. 

One  forestry  official  put  It  this  way: 

"A  big  factor  was  the  attitude  of  the  people 
and  their  representatives  In  the  Princeton 
area.  They  made  It  plain  they  wanted  the 
laboratory,  and  were  willing  to  go  to  some 
pains  to  get  it. " 

This  alertness  and  aggressiveness  was  dem- 
onstrated by  the  Mercer  County  court  In  a 
most  practical  way.  It  gave  about  96  acres 
of  property  for  the  use  of  the  new  research 
facility. 

This  was  the  old  county  "poor  farm"  prop- 
erty, which  was  not  In  use  (these  county 
homes  for  the  aged  Indigent  and  aged  111  have 
for  the  most  part  been  put  out  of  business 
by  social  security.  State  agencies,  and  welfare 
measures) .  Broken  Into  two  tracts  of  32  and 
64  acres.  resp>ectlvely,  the  smaller  parcel  con- 
tains the  main  laboratory  buildings  and  a 
20-acre  exhibition  forest  which  may  be  used 
as  a  classroom  by  students,  4-H  groups, 
garden  clubs,  and  other  Interested  groups. 
The  forest  will  demonstrate  modern  mul- 
tiple-use forestry  practices. 

The  larger  tract  will  be  the  site  of  a  meth- 
ods-testing plant,  to  be  completed  In  1964, 
nearly  as  large  as  the  main  laboratory.  Here, 
products  and  processes  will  be  tested  and 
evaluated  for  commercial  applications. 

The  new  Federal  laboratory  will  divide  iU 
Initial  research  Into  four  main  marketing 
categories:  primary  forest  products,  such  as 
sawlogs;  primary  wood  manufacturing  (lum- 
ber, veneer,  pulpwood);  secondary  wood 
products  (flooring,  furniture,  and  plywood); 
and  wood  for  construction  (the  largest  single 
market) . 

As  you  might  guess,  the  laboratory  build- 
ing Is  not  constructed  of  steel  and  concrete. 
The  laminated  beams  In  the  auditorium  are 
of  oak,  the  walls  of  Appalachian  cherry. 
Lobby  panels  are  constructed  from  elm,  red 
oak,  and  pecan;  and  parquetry  floors  are  of 
beech,  maple,  oak,  and  cherry. 

This  beautiful  building,  which  cost  about 
$450,000,  contains  20  offices,  a  150-seat  audi- 
torium, a  library,  a  staff  conference  room,  a 
projection  and  storage  room,  a  lunchroom, 
a  soundproof  computing  room,  a  photo- 
graphic darkroom,  a  drafting  room,  a  central 
clerical  room,  a  file  room,  a  mall  room,  a  first- 
aid  room,  and  a  fireproof  vault. 

In  silhouette  representation,  by  the  way, 
the  laboratory  looks  much  like  a  short-legged, 
long-bodied,  bob-tailed  pup.  This  was  no 
doubt  unintentional,  but  may  be  an  Interest- 
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Ing  RorscbAch  comment  on  the  architect  who 
designed  a  building  dedicated  to  products 
covered  by  bark.  Or  it  may  have  been  de- 
signed by  a  taxpayer  feeling  the  bite.  Or  a 
forest  owner  hoping  for  a  howling  success. 

More  calmly,  now — and  more  seriously — 
the  Forest  ProducU  Marketing  Laboratory 
at  Princeton  is  an  installation  of  which  West 
Virginians  may  be  proud,  a  research  center 
which  wUl  benefit  not  only  the  mountaineer 
economy,  but  all  of  Appalachla. 

As  my  own  contribution  to  the  profitable 
uses  of  wood,  I  refer  you  to  your  television 
set.  No,  I  dont  mean  the  gleaming  cabinet. 
I  mean  Bd  Sullivan's  facial  expression. 

Ed  uses  no  unsatisfactory  substitutes,  such 
as  plastic  or  rubber.  That  is  certain.  And 
he  is  doing  well. 

But  perhaps  this  suggestion  should  be  ig- 
nored. The  stone  Industry  may  already  have 
claimed  Ed  for  their  own. 


TORTOISE  AND  HARE  MOON  RACE 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  apparent  relaxation  of 
tensions  between  the  United  States  and 
the  Soviet  Union  has  lulled  some  persons 
into  believing  that  there  is  no  longer 
such  a  thing  as  a  race  to  the  moon,  that 
the  Russians  are  prepared  to  cooperate 
peacefully  with  us  in  exploring  outer 
space.  A  recent  article  by  the  editor  of 
Parade  magazine,  written  in  Moscow, 
should  dispel  us  of  that  illusion.  The 
article  points  out  that  the  Russians,  de- 
spite economic  problems,  are  still  em- 
barked on  a  crash  program  to  reach  and 
control  the  areas  of  the  moon  for  their 
own  purposes.  We  are  warned  not  to 
act  like  the  silly  hare  to  the  fable  and 
allow  the  tortoise  to  win  the  race. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  article  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Are  the  Russians  Reaixt  QtnrnNC  the  Moom 
Race? 

(By  Jess  Gorkln) 

Moscow. — Premier  Khrushchev's  dramatic 
announcement  that  Russia  Is  dropping  out  of 
the  moon  race  has  raised  a  whole  galaxy  of 
questions. 

Some  skeptics  suspect  Klhrushchev  hasn't 
changed  his  plans  for  landing  a  man  on  the 
moon  but  made  his  announcement  to  take 
the  pep  out  ot  our  program.  They  recall 
that  the  Soviets  once  swore  they  were  en- 
gaged only  in  peaceful  nuclear  research  while 
they  disguised  their  nuclear  weapons  pro- 
gram under  the  innocent  name.  Ministry  of 
Medium  Machine  Building. 

Khrushchev's  disclaimer  has  encouraged 
critics  in  the  United  States  to  demand 
slashes  In  the  Amencaa  moon  program. 
They  charge  that  President  Kennedy  was 
bluffed  Into  blowing  billions  to  meet  a  chal- 
lenge which  no  longer  exisrte.  But  angulshod 
Western  skeptics,  who  have  been  watching 
the  Soviet  space  program,  warn  that  the 
Russians  will  sneak  ahead  of  us  if  we  relax 
our  vigilance  and  slow  down  our  moon  pro- 
gram to  a  snail's  pace. 

Many  oboervers  believe  the  wily  Khru- 
shchev Is  giving  Russia  a  talls-I-wln-heads- 
you-loee  advantage  In  the  moon  competition. 
If  Russia  lands  the  first  man  on  the  moon, 
the  world  wUl  herald  it  as  a  technological 
triumph  and  a  propaganda  victory  for  com- 
munism. If  an  American  reaches  the  moon 
first,  the  world  will  merely  recall  Khru- 
shchev's statement  and  shrug  It  off. 

Conquest  of  the  moon  Is  held  to  be  vital 
not  only  to  our  prestige  but  to  our  security. 
For   as  outer  space   becomes  navigable,  no 


one  really  knows  what  menace  a  Soviet  moon 
base  might  constitute. 

One  fear  is  that  the  Soviets  might  use  the 
moon  as  a  base  for  lasers.  This  deadly  sys- 
tem, which  oonoentrates  light  Into  a  narrow, 
unending  and  highly  destructive  beanx.  could 
be  used  to  pinpoint,  pick  off.  and  pulverise 
U.S.  satellites,  missiles,  or  even  mlssUe  sites 
on  earth.  A  similar  system  under  U.S.  com- 
mand covild  deter  Soviet  sggression  against 
the  free  world.  Some  military  weapons  men 
believe  that  the  nation  which  first  estab- 
lishes such  a  system,  or  some  other  futuris- 
tic weapons  network  (Hi  the  moon,  will  con- 
trol space  and  the  earth  In  the  event  of  war. 

Despite  Khrushchev's  statement,  the  con- 
fident attitude  of  their  scientists  and  the  pat- 
tern of  their  space  activities  Indicate  to  West- 
ern experts  that  the  Soviet  goal  Is  stiU  the 
nK>on  and  beyond. 

A  CAOAEXN,  NOT  A  GLENIf 

I  am  convinced  that: 

The  Russians  are  driving  full  blast  for  the 
moon. 

They  hold  a  lead  in  manned  space  flight 
and  mean  to  retain  it. 

In  short,  they  are  determined  that  the  first 
man  on  the  moon  will  be  a  Oagarln,  not  a 
Glenn. 

The  conquest  of  space  has  come  to  mean 
more  to  the  Kremlin  than  a  mere  matter  of 
national  pride;  It  has  become  ptu-t  of  the 
Communist  dogma.  The  Soviets  are  fanati- 
cally committed  to  outdoing  the  United 
States  In  this  race.  Having  declared  that 
nuclear  war  Isnt  necessary  to  achieve  world 
domination,  they  hope  to  accomplish  the 
same  end  by  dominating  space.  Make  no 
mistake.  It  Is  powerful  fuel,  this  mixture  at 
national  pride,  political  ambition  and  doc- 
trinal seal.  On  a  previous  visit  here  I  at- 
tended a  meeting  at  which  a  new  sputnik 
launching  was  discussed.  The  Soviet  scien- 
tists described  their  achievements  In  space 
as  simply  another  first  In  science  for  the 
U.S.SJ*. 

Many  Anterlcan  scientists  are  skeptical  of 
the  value  of  putting  a  man  on  the  moon. 
They  claim  that  the  astronaut  simply  will 
"go  along  for  the  ride,"  that  instrument 
packages  can  send  back  better  Information 
at  far  less  cost.  Other  Americans  are  genu- 
inely alarmed  about  the  high  cost  of  the 
moon  project.  They  urge  that  the  naoney 
would  be  better  spent  on  health,  education, 
housing,  and  other  problems  on  earth. 

Khrushchev  may  Joke  that  In  the  Soviet 
Union  they  say,  "Who  is  impatient  on  earth, 
let  him  go  to  the  moon."  But  the  Russians 
regard  the  exploration  of  space  as  a  most  seri- 
ous matter.  The  Russians  definitely  view 
the  exploration  of  space  in  terms  of  Soviet 
Columbuses  and  Magellans,  of  men  crossing 
and  charting  the  vast  oceans  of  nothingness 
between  the  planets.  They  are  aware  of  the 
tremendous  impression  their  space  exploits 
have  made  upon  the  world,  especially  upon 
the  new  nations  of  Africa  and  Asia.  Western 
experts  believe  that  the  Soviets  intend  to 
add  to  these  exploits,  not  to  back  away  from 
them. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Russian  economy  is  in 
trouble,  that  Premier  Khrushchev  has  had  to 
Juggle  bis  budget  between  military  and  con- 
sumer demands.  But  far  from  cutting  back 
on  space  exploration,  he  appears  to  be  press- 
ing forward  with  it.  He  has  even  diverted 
scientists  from  nuclear  projects  to  work  on 
blophjrslcs,  the  science  of  maintaining  men 
In  space.  A  Dr.  Parin,  known  to  Westerners 
here  as  a  nuclear  physicist,  recently  received 
the  prized  Lenin  Medal  for  his  work  In  space 
medicine. 

As  early  as  1950.  the  Russians  began  to 
"wire"  athletes  in  action  as  a  preliminary  to 
recording  the  reactions  of  men  in  space.  I 
have  seen  "wired"  athletes  being  tested  In 
the  scientific  laboratory  In  Moscow's  Lenin 
Stadium.  They  also  rocketed  dogs  aloft  to 
determine  the  biological  effects  of  space 
flight.  After  the  first  sputnik,  the  Russians 
followed  up  by  launching  the  late,  lamented 


dog  Lalka  in  orbit.  At  least  8  of  their  first 
16  space  launchlngs  were  ei^>erlments  lead- 
ing to  manned  flight. 

From  Yuri  Gagarin's  historic  orbit  until 
the  recent  "doubleheader."  when  the  first 
space  rendezvous  failed  by  a  mere  2  miles,  the 
Russians  have  gone  all  out  for  men  in  space. 
All  their  research  has  been  coordinated  to- 
ward this  goal;  It  Is  the  objective  proclaimed 
by  their  literature.  At  this  writing.  Soviet 
cosmonauts  have  logged  382  hours.  20  min- 
utes in  space  compared  to  58  hours.  33  min- 
utes by  our  astronauts. 

XIGOSOUS  INDOCTEIKATION 

I  have  watched  Soviet  training  films,  which 
show  how  cosmonauts  are  tested  and  trained. 
The  space  recruits  go  through  a  bone-  and 
brain -Jarring  indoctrination  course,  which 
tests  their  physical  and  psychcrtoglcal  apti- 
tude. They  endure  houTs  of  lonely  silence, 
suddenly  shattered  by  'flashing  lights  and 
screeching  noises,  to  determine  their  reaction 
to  space-flight  emergencies.  They  also  are 
strapped  in  Whirling,  catapulting  devices 
similar  to  but  cruder  than  the  equipment 
used  by  our  own  astronauts. 

Significantly,  the  Soviet  space  program  te 
totally  tmder  military  control.  It  reportedly 
is  run  by  a  CouncU  of  Ministers.  Economic 
Boss  Dimltry  Ustinov  assigns  the  priorities; 
Research  Chief  K.  N.  RudiMv  directs  the  tech- 
nology. But  the  program  is  administered  by 
Defense  Minister  Rodlon  Mallnovsky. 

Of  course,  the  Russians  talk  a  lot  about 
their  peaceful  goals  In  space  Just  as  they 
used  to  preach  about  the  peaceful  usee  of  nu- 
clear energy.  Soviet  Academician  L.  I.  Sedov, 
a  leading  scientist  and  spokesman  on  aero- 
space matters,  says,  "There  Is  one  large  team 
In  Russia  that  handles  all  space  projects. 
The  same  key  men  are  In  charge  of  guidance, 
tracking  and  other  segments  for  each  of  the 
projects.  It  is  a  very  large  team  and  it  can 
well  take  care  of  several  projects  in  paral- 
lel. *  •  •  We  have  no  distinction  between 
military  and  civilian  projects."  Western 
watchers  agree  that  future  Soviet  spacemen, 
like  today's  cosmonauts,  will  wear  the  xinl- 
form  of  the  Red  Army.  Reported  military 
goal  in  space:  to  establish  space  stations  In 
orbit,  then  bases  on  the  lunar  surface. 

The  Soviet  rendezvoiu  attempt  is  bdleved 
to  have  been  part  of  a  piggyback  plan  for 
sending  a  man  around  the  nKxtn.  The  Idea 
is  to  launch  the  nK>on  rocket  from  the  back 
of  a  sputnik  already  in  orbit.  Comments  M. 
V.  Keldysh,  president  of  the  Soviet  Academy 
of  Sciences:  "This  method  of  launching  has 
opened  up  new  possibilities  for  Interplane- 
tary flights  since  It  eliminates  the  necessity 
of  choosing  specific  dates  for  moon  flights; 
and  it  removes  the  restrictions  connected 
with  the  fact  that  not  all  points  on  the  earth 
are  equally  advantageoxis  for  launching." 

If  the  Russians  succeed  In  perfecting  this 
docking  technique — and  they  wont  fall  for 
lack  of  trying — they  now  have  the  equipment 
to  send  a  man  in  a  loop  around  the  mocm  and 
back.  Significantly,  the  Russians  are  now 
working  on  equipment  that  can  have  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon. 
How  does  the  moon  competition  look  as  it 
goes  into  the  first  lap?  The  Russians  are 
clearly  ahead  In  their  preparations  to  put 
men  in  space.  They  know  more  about  the 
medical  and  ps3rchologlcal  problems,  espe- 
cially the  problem  of  weightlessness. 

Russia  is  ahead,  too.  In  exploring  the  moon 
with  unmanned  rockets.  One  of  these  took 
pictures  of  the  hidden  side  of  the  moon, 
developed  the  photographs  on  board  and 
transmitted  them  Imck  to  Moscow.  Four 
years  later,  we  still  haven  t  duplicated  this 
feat. 

▼ON    BKATTN   COMIItG    W 

The  chief  reason  for  the  Soviet  lead,  how- 
ever, is  the  advantage  of  bigger  boosters. 
This  should  vanish  In  a  matter  of  weeks 
when  our  giant  Saturn  rocket,  guided  by 
specialist  Wernher  von  Braun  and  his  team.  Is 
scheduled  to  launch  a  20,000-pound  satellite 
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wblcta  will  outweigh  the  heaviest  Soviet  sput- 
nik by  »t  le«at  8.000  pounds. 

The  United  States  is  also  ahead  in  the 
number  of  launches;  In  scientific  space 
probes;  In  weather,  navigation,  and  com- 
munications satellitee. 

Certainly  the  Russians,  despite  their  early 
advantage,  can  be  overtaken  In  space.  We 
are  fast  catching  up  with  them  In  equip- 
ment, are  ahead  In  many  space  fields. 
Khrushchev  might  also  run  Into  serious  eco- 
nomic difficulties  which  could  slow  his  space 
program  down. 

Is  It  possible  that  the  Russians  might  re- 
consider President  Kennedy's  proposal  of  a 
joint  moon  venture?  Both  the  United  States 
and  Soviet  Union  are  too  far  along  to  Inte- 
grate their  lunar  equipment,  a  task  that 
would  be  almost  hopelessly  complex.  As  one 
westerner  put  It:  "The  Russians  would  have 
to  change  their  whole  concept  of  secrecy  be- 
fore we  could  arrange  a  Joint  moon  mission." 
Many  experts  believe  that  an  exchange  of 
space  information  is  the  most  that  could 
come  out  of  Kennedy's  proposal. 

Does  Khrushchev  secretly  plan  another 
classic  tortolse-and-hare  drama  In  the  moon 
competition?  Millions  of  experts  and  non- 
experts think  so. 


THE   NEED  FOR  STRAIGHT 
THINKING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  has  angered  and  revolted  every 
decent  American.  However,  a  strong 
effort  has  been  provoked  to  place  the 
responsibility  for  this  despicable  act  on 
political  forces  within  the  country  which 
were  opposed  to  the  policies  of  our  late 
President.  By  some  curious  kind  of  emo- 
tional thinking,  the  finger  of  accusation 
has  been  pointed  at  rightist  and  anti- 
desegregation  groups,  or  so-called  hate- 
mongers.  A  refreshing  note  of  sobriety 
has  been  sounded  in  a  column  by  Rich- 
ard Wilson  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star  of  November  27,  which  should  re- 
mind us  that  the  accused  assassin,  Lee 
Oswald,  proudly  professed  to  be  a  leftist 
Marxist,  and  that  efforts  to  connect  his 
dastardly  deed  to  the  actions  of  opposite 
political  movements  are  exceedingly  ten- 
uous smd  farfetched. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  the  Evening 
Star  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Washington  Evening  Star,  Nov. 

27.  19631 
Assassination    Evokes    Odd    Views — Many 

Seen  Linking  Kennedy  Killing  to  Racist, 

Rightist.  Despite  Pacts 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  mood  of  self-examination  which  has 
overtaken  the  country  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  has  produced 
both  ludicrous  speculation  and  tortxired 
reasoning. 

We  can  see  coming  now  the  tracts  entitled 
"The  Conspiracy  To  Murder  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy." In  one  version  it  will  be  an  inverse 
antldesegregatlon  conspiracy  using  a  double- 
agent  Communist  to  carry  out  the  deed.  In 
another  version  it  wlU  be  Just  a  plain  Com- 
munist conspiracy.  Additional  versions  will 
prove  the  Ingenuity  of  the  human  mind 
when  stlmxilated  by  4  days  of  unremitting 
TV-radio  programing. 

These  fantasies  are  not  confined  to  the 
lunatic  fringe.  Here  In  Washington,  simple 
but  seriously  Intentloned  people  arrived  at 
the  strange  conclusion  that  the  mvirder  of 
the  President  is  related  In  some  amorphous 


way  to  the  slaying  of  a  desegregation  leader 
In  Mississippi. 

In  spite  of  the  simple  facts  of  the  assas- 
sination, there  are  many  In  this  city  who 
will  not  separate  the  President's  tragic  death 
from  the  segregation  and  far  right  Issues. 
Their  tortured  reasoning  is  that  the  assassin 
came  out  of  the  same  pot.  that  the  city  of 
Dallas  in  the  reactionary  Southwest  had 
spawned  them  all  and  all  were  equally 
culpable. 

Even  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  allowed  himself  to  stray  from  the 
path  of  sound  reasoning.  The  misguided 
coxild  deduce  from  his  remarks  that  the 
extremities  of  the  right  In  this  particular 
case  carried  a  responsibility  for  Inspiring 
the  extremities  of  the  far  left. 

It  Is  understandable  that  reasonable  men, 
shocked  and  i>erplexed,  should  grope  for  the 
causes  of  the  savagely  incongruous  event. 
But  why  there  should  be  supposed  to  be  any 
vague  relationship  between  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  and  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Lincoln  escapes  ra- 
tloH^ty.  Lincoln's  assassination  was  Indeed 
the  act  of  a  crazed  and  pitifully  inadequate 
conspiracy  that  aspired  to  control  of  the 
Nation.  That  assassination  was  part  of  the 
great  Civil  War  over  the  issue  of  slavery  and 
the  rights  of  the  States. 

All  too  often,  and  without  sound  cause, 
the  events  of  today  are  cast  in  the  mold  of 
a  century  ago.  as  if  the  relatively  peaceful 
demonstrations  for  Negro  equality  were  revo- 
lutionary acts.  All  too  often  the  reaction 
of  the  white  community  of  the  Nation  is 
related  to  the  cause  for  which  millions  of 
men  sprang  to  arms  a  century  ago. 

These  exaggerations  seem  to  be  part  of 
the  uncertain  national  mood.  It  could  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  man-in-the- 
street  last  Friday,  before  the  clrcunistances 
became  known,  should  conclude  that  the 
attack  on  the  President  could  be  traced  either 
to  the  segregation  or  the  far  right  Issues. 

This  notion  Is  given  up  by  some  only  re- 
luctantly and  If  any  twisted  version  can  be 
made  to  fit  their  preconceptions  they  readily 
"turn  to  It. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  repugnant 
'to  the  vibrant  spirit  and  rational  mind  of 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Now  a  series  of  Inqvilrles  Is  beginning. 
One  is  by  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Into  both  the  assassination  and  the 
murder  of  the  accused  assassin.  Another 
study  will  be  conducted  In  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  to  make  a  murderoxis 
attack  on  the  President  and  Vice  President 
a  Federal  crime  wherever  committed.  The 
State  of  Texas  will  conduct  a  special  ex  post 
facto  Inquiry. 

If  these  Inquiries  are  well  conducted  they 
can  help  to  clarify  whether  or  not  Oswald. 
In  fact,  murdered  the  President  and  his 
probable  motives;  they  can  never  prove  In 
the  legal  sense,  however,  that  Oswald  was 
the  assassin,  and  he  will  remain  for  all  time 
the  accused  assassin. 

Only  a  continuing  self-examination  by 
those  who  Influence  public  thinking  will 
find  the  root  causes  for  the  act.  It  may 
simply  be  that  the  cause  lies  more  in  the 
disorderly,  undisciplined,  and  callous  phases 
of  American  life  than  In  the  Ideological  con- 
cepts that  divide  the  country. 

But  one  simple  fact  should  not  be  Ignored. 
The  accused,  and  likely,  mtirderer  was  a 
proudly  professed  Marxist;  he  never  boasted 
of  being  a  segregationist  or  a  far-rlghter. 


THE  BROADCASTING  MEDIA  IN 
COVERING  THE  TRAGIC  EVENTS 
OF  THE  DEATH  AND  BURIAL  OP 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  am  sure 
that  all  of  America  holds  the  com- 
munications industry  in  esteem  for  the 


excellent  and  tireless  job  which  televi- 
sion and  radio  did  in  Informing  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  of  the  tragic  events 
surrounding  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  broadcasting  in- 
dustry brought  unforgettable  moments 
of  history  alive  into  the  homes  of  mil- 
lions. 

The  presentation  of  the  sequence  of 
events  throughout  the  sad  3  '/2-day  period 
was  particularly  memorable  because  of 
the  dedication,  accuracy,  and  good  taste 
of  those  from  the  broadcasting  industry 
who  worked  long  and  often  under  dif- 
ficult circumstances. 

Their  standards  of  excellence  and  pub- 
lic service  did  credit  to  us  all  as  a  people. 
Interspersed  with  news  events  brought 
into  our  homes  throughout  the  country, 
and,  indeed,  to  other  areas  of  the  world, 
was  fine  programing  of  music,  literature, 
poetry  and  readings  in  keeping  with  the 
atmosphere  not  only  of  our  tragedy  but 
of  our  aspirations  and  culture  as  per- 
sonified by  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
in  the  White  House. 

For  the  broadcasting  systems  and  sta- 
tions, the  economic  sacrifices  were  in- 
deed considerable.  Yet.  what  they  did 
was  done  without  question  and  without 
complaint  in  fulfilling  their  responsibil- 
ity to  the  public  and  to  our  society.  The 
losses  of  many  million  of  dollars,  while 
they  can  never  be  recovered,  I  am  sure 
was  not.  and  Is  not,  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  the  executives,  whose  concern 
is  rather  to  keep  faith  with  our  Nation 
in  the  difficult  sorrowful  days,  and  in  this 
they  served  nobly.  There  have  been 
times  when  the  communications  media 
may  have  brought  Justifiable  criticism  in 
questions  of  taste  in  commercialism  and 
programing.  But,  in  all  fairness,  they 
deserve  the  public  respect  and  com- 
mendation due  them  at  this  time. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  Mr.  Joseph  P.  Dougherty,  presi- 
dent of  the  Rhode  Island  Broadcasters 
Association,  put  out  a  letter  to  his  fellow 
broadcasters.  I  think  the  letter  speaks 
for  itself,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  him. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Mr. 
Dougherty's  letter  be  inserted  in  the 
Congressional  Record  at  this  time. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

CAPrrAL  CrriES  Broadcasting  Corp., 
Providence,  R.I.,  November  29,  1963. 
To:  Rhode  Island  Broadcasters  Association. 
From :   Joseph  P.  Dougherty,  president. 
Date:  November  26.  1963. 
Subject:  The  tragic  event. 

There  was  no  ruling  from  the  FCC. 

There  was  no  request  from  any  Govern- 
ment  official.   National.   State,   or  local. 

There  was  no  directive  from  the   NAB. 

There  was  no  suggestion  from  the  RIB  A. 

Rather,  there  was  a  group  of  mature,  re- 
sponsible businessmen  operating  Rhode  Is- 
land's radio  and  television  stations  using 
commonsense  to  make  a  decision  to  alter  for- 
mats, report  all  the  news  on  a  nonconuner- 
clal  basis  from  shortly  after  the  first  break 
In  the  story  until  sign-on  today. 

Congratulations.  You  should  need  no 
further  testimony  to  anyone  from  anyone. 

Joe  Dougherty. 
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CONGRESS  AND  THE  ENDLESS 

FRONTIER 
Mr.  SYMINGTON.     Mr.  President,  in 
the  past  few  years,  we  have  seen  very 


large  expansion  in  Federal  support  for 
research  and  development  programs;  in 
fact  we  are  approaching  the  $15-billlon- 
a-year  level  of  support.  This  is  a  siz- 
able fraction  of  the  entire  Federal 
budget. 

With  this  incresise  in  Federal  support 
has  come  an  increase  in  congressional 
concern  over  how  these  funds  are  man- 
aged, and  also  how  the  Congress  is  to 
receive  adequate  scientific  and  technical 
advice  in  order  to  perform  its  proper  role 
of  authorization  and  appropriation. 

One  of  the  clearest  and  most  percep- 
tive statements  about  these  problems  and 
suggested  solutions  was  made  recently 
by  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  our  colleague  Senator  Clinton 
Andbrson.  Because  of  its  timeliness  and 
importance,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  excellent  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  and  recommend 
its  consideration  by  all  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Congress  and  the  Xkdless  Frontiee 
(Remarks  of  Senator  CuifTON  P.  Anderson  at 

the  1963  Annual  Conference  of  the  Atomic 

Industrial  Forum.  Inc..  Americana  Hotel, 

New  York  City,  November  20,  1963) 

How  can  Government  best  advance  science 
In  peacetime?  That  was  a  question  put  to 
Vannevar  Bush  by  President  Roosevelt  In  the 
closing  months  of  World  War  II.  Writing  to 
the  President,  Mr.  Bush  said: 

"The  pioneer  spirit  Is  stUl  vigorous  within 
this  Nation.  Science  offers  a  largely  \mex- 
plored  hinterland  for  the  pioneer  who  has 
the  tools  for  his  task.  The  rewards  of  such 
exploration  both  for  the  Nation  and  the  In- 
dividual are  great.  Scientific  progress  Is  one 
essential  key  to  our  security  as  a  nation,  to 
our  better  health,  to  more  Jobs,  to  a  higher 
standard  of  living  and  to  our  cultural  prog- 
ress." 

The  Bush  report  was  titled  "Science,  the 
Endless  Frontier."  It  set  out  a  course  for 
the  Federal  Oovernment  to  follow  In  the  In- 
auguration and  support  of  scientific  pro- 
grams for  the  broadest  public  benefit. 

I  am  not  going  to  discuss  this  noon  the 
uses  and  complications  of  atc«nlc  energy  be- 
cause to  do  so  before  a  group  such  as  this 
would  be  like  hauling  atoms  to  Oak  Ridge. 
And  In  a  few  hours  I  am  going  to  be  par- 
ticipating in  a  panel  discussion  of  the  uses 
of  the  atom  in  many  technical  areas.  But  I 
can  try,  however,  to  contribute  to  the  overall 
problem  of  the  use  of  atomic  science  and 
technology  by  Illuminating  the  kinds  of 
problems  and  considerations  which  technical 
programs  face  In  the  Washington  arena.  Be- 
cause of  the  increasing  interest  displayed  on 
Capitol  Hill  In  what  has  come  to  be  called 
"big  science."  I  have  hope  that  you  do  not 
mind  If  I  discuss  the  relationships  between 
Congress  and  science.  I  can  speak  freely 
since  I  am  not  an  expert  In  either  field. 

The  House  of  Representatives  has  created 
a  special  committee  to  look  into  the  problems 
posed  by  the  rapid  growth  of  science  and  the 
heavy  financial  commitment  of  the  Federal 
Government  to  scientific  and  developmental 
enterprises.  In  addition,  a  subcommittee  of 
the  House  Science  and  Astronautics  Commit- 
tee In  recent  weeks  has  been  examining  the 
relationship  of  science  and  Oovernment.  To- 
morrow, the  Senate  Space  Committee,  which 
I  serve  as  chairman,  will  conduct  hearings 
on  the  Impact  of  the  national  space  program 
on  education  and  our  academic  Institutions. 
We  are  interested  In  finding  out  how  NASA's 
program  of  graduate  fellowships  and  research 
facility  grants  is  working  in  relation  to  the 


total  Federal  activity  in  aid  to  higher  educa- 
tion. This  program  represents  only  1  percent 
of  NASA's  current  budget,  but  it  is  an  ex- 
tremely Important  Item — to  the  agency  and 
to  the  colleges. 

So  there  is  a  large  measure  of  SMStlve  con- 
gressional attention  being  paid  to  the  affairs 
of  state  and  science.  This  Interest  and  con- 
cern are  refiected  by  several  different  pro- 
posals which  have  been  made  In  an  attempt 
to  Improve  both  Government  relationships 
with  science  and  the  effectiveness  of  Con- 
gress In  making  decisions  affecting  science 
and  technology.  Last  March,  the  Senate 
passed  S.  816  which  Is  now  pending  in  the 
House.  This  bill  proposes  the  creation  of  a 
Commission  of  Science  and  Technology — a 
Hoover-tjrpe  commission — to  study  ways  of 
strengthening  executive  and  legislative  policy 
programs  and  operations  In  science  and  tech- 
nology development.  The  Commission  would 
review  undesirable  duplication,  scientific 
manpower  policies,  the  way  in  which  scien- 
tific information  Is  made  available  and 
similar  problems  growing  out  of  the  rapid 
buildup  of  the  Government's  activities  in 
science  and  technology.  The  Conunisslon 
would  be  made  up  of  scientists  and  non- 
scientists.  It  would  examine  the  pros  and 
cons  of  a  Department  of  Science,  a  proposal 
which  has  been  introduced  In  Congress  on 
many  occasions. 

Senator  Bartlett,  of  Alaska,  has  proposed 
the  establlslunent  of  a  Congressional  Office 
of  Science  and  Technology.  The  abbrevia- 
tion for  this  advisory  arm  of  Congress  Is 
COST — a  very  appropriate  alphabetic  desig- 
nation because  in  my  opinion,  in  that  word, 
"cost."  lies  the  basic  concern  of' Congress. 

And  Congressman  Daddabio,  of  Connecti- 
cut, who  has  been  presiding  over  the  House 
Science  and  Astronautics  Subcommittee's 
hearings  into  the  relationship  of  science  and 
Government,  recommended  a  three-pronged 
program  to  improve  Congress'  ability  to  leg- 
islate in  this  area.  He  called  for  (1) 
strengthening  of  the  staffs  of  committees 
which  deal  with  problems  of  science  and 
technology,  (2)  better  equipping  of  the  Li- 
brary of  Congress  to  gather  Information,  and 
(3)  the  creation  of  ad  hoc  advisory  commit- 
tees to  the  appropriate  congressional  com- 
mittees. I  think  the  Congressman's  sugges- 
tions are  the  most  useful  and  I  will  explain 
why  In  a  few  minutes. 

I  submit  that  there  are  at  least  four  rea- 
sons for  this  Interest  on  the  part  of  Con- 
gress. 

First,  there  is  cost  consciousness.  It  is 
so  familiar  that  It  has  become  a  cliche  to 
recite  how  Oovernment  research  and  de- 
velopment expenditures  have  multiplied 
many  times  In  recent  years. 

But  to  refresh  our  memories.  Federal 
spending  for  research  and  development  has 
multiplied  a  hundredfold  since  1940;  It  ex- 
ceeds 10  percent  of  the  Federal  budget,  and 
accounts  for  two-thirds  of  what  the  entire 
Nation  spends  on  research  and  development. 
Industry,  colleges,  and  universities,  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  account  for  the  other 
third. 

Another  way  of  looking  at  this  is  from 
the  standpoint  of  time  and  cost  estimates. 
One  of  the  knottiest  problems  In  the  admin- 
istration of  science  and  technology  or,  for 
that  matter,  the  setting  of  policy  concerning 
science  and  technology.  Is  the  fact  that  many 
budgeted  costs  are  based  on  an  estimate 
which  docs  not  hold  true  for  any  long  period 
of  time.  For  example,  the  Air  Force  esti- 
mated In  1960  that  Project  Skybolt  would 
cost  $893  million;  in  1961  the  estimated  cost 
had  reached  $1.9  billion  and  by  the  summer 
of  1962 — when  Skybolt  was  scrapped — the 
cost  estimate  had  climbed  to  $2.3  billion,  and 
Skybolt  was  a  year  and  a  half  behind 
schedule.  The  course  of  events,  due  either 
to  underestimation  of  technological  prob- 
lems or  overestlmatlon  of  capability  to 
achieve  target  dates  within  the  dollars  asked, 
caused  the  cancellation  of  Skybolt.    Another 


example  is  the  AMP  project.  In  November 
1951  one  contractor  estimated  that  It  would 
take  $188  million  to  deliver  Its  nuclefU' 
powerplant  for  mounting  an  aircraft  by 
May  of  1956.  By  1961,  when  the  project  was 
canceled,  the  cost  of  that  one  company  had 
reached  over  $527  million,  and  the  power- 
plant  had  never  been  delivered.  The  total 
cost  of  ANP,  when  It  was  scrapped,  has  ex- 
ceeded a  billion  dollars. 

Curiously,  however,  the  money  supposedly 
wasted  on  the  nuclear-powered  plane  may 
yet  pay  valuable  dividends.  The  positive 
findings  of  the  ANP  program  In  metallurgy 
and  Instrumentation  may  become  the  foun- 
dation for  the  design  and  development  of 
the  proposed  supersonic  airliner.  Also,  as 
a  result  of  the  ANP  program,  much  technol- 
ogy In  materials,  shielding,  and  fuel  ele- 
ments has  been  developed  which  has  a  wide 
application  in  reactor  technology  of  all 
kinds.  When  the  Nation  has  a  need  for 
nuclear  aircraft,  the  experience  of  ANP  will 
certainly  provide  the  base  upon  which  a 
realistic  program  can  be  built. 

Another  example  is  the  technology  devel- 
oped as  part  of  the  much-maligned  Navajo 
program  which  was  canceled  ^ter  an  ex- 
penditure of  approximately  $800  million. 
The  guidance  system  developed  for  the  Nav- 
ajo program  went  Into  the  Snark  missile 
and  has  been  used  for  all  future  generations 
of  missiles  produced  since  the  Navajo.  With 
modification  it  will  continue  to  be  the  basic 
guidance  system  for  missiles  for  years  to 
come. 

There  seems  to  be  a  law  of  nature  which, 
simply  stated.  Is  that  knowledge,  however 
useless  at  the  moment  of  Its  discovery,  will, 
at  the  proper  moment  In  history,  find  Its 
place  In  the  scheme  of  things  and  make  Its 
contribution.  To  quote  more  philosophi- 
cally. Newton  at  one  time  stated  that  if  his 
concepts  of  science  were  better  than  Des- 
cartes, It  is  only  because  he  stood  upon  the 
shoulders  of  giants — and  Descartes  was  one 
of  the  giants. 

So,  when  you  hear  about  the  waste  in 
research  and  development.  It  may  be  only 
correct  for  that  mcnnent  In  history.  Future 
use  of  the  technology  may  well  have  been 
worth  the  expenditure. 

A  better  way  must  be  found  to  estimate 
the  long-range  costs  of  these  programs  and 
more  accurate  target  dates  for  their  com- 
pletion must  be  determined.  It  is  bad 
enough  that  the  estimates  of  costs  escalate 
to  a  fantastic  degree,  but  It  could  be  dis- 
astrous when  the  defense  of  the  country  may 
rest  upon  the  availability  of  a  specific  system 
at  a  given  time  to  respond  to  a  threat.  This 
Is  more  Important  when  one  has  made  an 
early  selection  to  go  down  one  route  of  de- 
velopment rather  than  another  and  then 
finds  that  the  choice  was  wrong. 

Often  overlooked  in  the  consideration  of 
the  cost  of  a  specific  system  Is  the  cost  of 
associated  resources  which  must  be  de<li- 
cated  to  achievement  of  the  goal.  Support 
tot  system  operational  capability  is  often 
a  much  more  expensive  and  complex  pack- 
age than  Is  the  specific  project  for  which  it 
Is  required.  When  the  specific  project  Is 
canceled.  It  sets  off  a  disruptive  chain  reac- 
tion with  serious  economic  Implications. 
This  leads  to  another  critical  problem.  We 
hear  much  about  the  shortage  of  scientists 
and  engineers,  but  I  have  the  feeling  that 
the  problem  Is  maldistribution  and  misuse 
of  talent  rather  than  a  numerical  shortage, 
although  we  are  going  to  need  more  and 
better  trained  engineers  and  scientists  over 
the  years. 

One  can  get  c<Hicerned  about  this  faced 
with  the  fact  that  often  there  are  six  or 
seven  major  contractors  preparing  proposals 
for  one  specific  program  which  obviously  can 
go  to  only  one  company.  The  effort  that 
goes  Into  the  preparation  of  technical  pro- 
posals requires  large  blocks  of  scientific  and 
engineering  talent.     In  some  organizations. 
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more  man-years  of  effort  su*  spent  In  draw- 
ing proposals  than  In  the  actual  performance 
of  tecbnlcal  missions. 

For  a  measvire  of  tills  cost -conscious  mood, 
perhaps  "the  moet  unklndest  cut  of  all"  was 
the  House  action  reducing  the  National 
'  Science  Foundation  budget  by  45  percent. 
Recently,  William  D.  Carey.  Executive  As- 
sistant Director  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
said  that  "funds  for  research  and  develop- 
ment have  come  so  easily  in  the  past  decade 
that  In  some  quarters  of  the  scientific  com- 
munity, we  find  a  state  of  mind  that  assumes 
that  the  miracle  of  the  loaves  and  fishes  will 
go  on  Indefinitely  and  that  the  mere  asser- 
tion of  a  valid  scientific  need  will  suffice  to 
turn  on  the  financial  gusher  once  more." 
So  It  appears  that  the  Justification  for  the 
16th  and  17th  billion  dollars  for  R.  &  D.  will 
be  made  on  different  grounds  than  that 
which   sufficed  for   the  first  $15   billion. 

Cost  consciousness,  therefore,  is  a  first 
reason  for  congressional  attention  to  the 
endless  frontier.  Second  Is  the  belief  among 
some  Members  that  Congress  has  lost  the 
ability  to  oversee  effectively  the  vast  dif- 
fusion of  R.  &  D.  acUvltles  for  which  It  ap- 
propriates funds.  As  proof,  take  Senator 
BAaTLrrr'8  statement  when  he  submitted 
his  proposal:  "At  the  present  time,"  said  he, 
"the  Congress  does  not  appreciate  the  im- 
portance of  scientific  decisions  and  as  a  re- 
sxilt  they  are  made,  not  In  the  Halls  of  Con- 
gress, but  elsewhere,  not  by  the  elected  Rep- 
resentatives but  by  imknown  administrative 
officials.  •  •  •  How  is  a  popular  elected 
Government  to  control  Its  own  activities? 
How  are  elected  officials  to  direct  develop- 
ment of  something  they  do  not  understand 
with  Implications  they  do  not  comprehend?" 
They  are  profund  questions  which  go  to  the 
heart  of  ova  representative  system. 

Third,  there  Is  concern  that  the  procedures 
of  Congress,  In  some  respects,  may  not  meas- 
ure up  to  the  demands  of  "big  science." 
New  techniques  for  better  obtaining  In- 
formation may  be  required  so  that  Congress 
will  approach  parity  of  knowledge  with  the 
executive  agencies — In  other  words,  that 
Congress  will  have  Its  own  sources  of  ac- 
curate Information  apart  from  the  agencies 
and  that  this  source  of  Information  will  en- 
able Congress  to  better  Judge  the  merits  In 
any  particular  research  and  development 
project. 

Fourth,  criticism  of  the  space  program  as 
"moon  madness"  and  "lunacy"  gets  lumped 
III  with  the  criticism  of  heavy  spending  for 
reaearch  and  development.  While  the  space 
program  Is  a  large  part  of  the  scientific  and 
technological  picture.  It  Is  a  long  way  from 
being  a  "stunt."  I  was  somewhat  am\ised  at 
the  way  In  which  critics  of  this  Nation's  lunar 
landing  mission  were  quick  to  Interpret  Pre- 
mier Khrushchev's  recent  remarks  as  a  Rus- 
sian withdrawal  from  manned  exploration  of 
the  moon.  It  was  no  such  thing.  We  tried  to 
say  so  but  It  finally  took  Khrushchev  to  set 
the  critics  straight. 

I  do,  then,  agree  that  the  Congress  needs 
rarlous  types  of  advice  on  technical  matters. 
But  It  la  Important,  first,  to  clarify  once  and 
for  all  the  definition  of  Just  what  scientific 
advice  Is.  On  examination  of  the  content  of 
the  %\b  billion  being  sp>ent  this  year  for 
science  one  will  discover  that  only  a  small 
fraction  of  this  figure  is  actually  being  spent 
for  basic  research.  The  predominant  amount 
to  being  spent  for  hardware  which  is  being 
designed  and  produced  not  by  scientists  but 
by  engineers. 

Let's  take  a  minute  to  examine  the  $15 
billion  of  Federal  expenditure  which  too 
loosely  gets  labeled  as  spending  for  science. 
In  reaUty.  of  the  tl5  bUUon.  only  $1.5  bil- 
lion is  for  basic  research,  another  91.2  billion 
to  for  research  and  development  facilities, 
and  $12.3  billion  is  for  developmental  hard- 
ware, which  to  not  science,  but  to  englneer- 
.  Ing  and  technology  with  the  greatest  bulk 
spent  with  private  Industry. 


The  $1S  billion  to  spent  in  the  following 
manner:  67  percent  through  contracts  with 
private  Industry,  over  10  percent  through 
grants  and  contracts  with  universities  and 
other  nonprofit  Institutions,  and  the  balance 
by  Government  sclenttots  In  Federal  facili- 
ties. 

Most  of  thto  spending  to  accounted  for  by 
the  revolutionary  changes  in  defense  sys- 
tems which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
decade.  While  the  cost  of  defense  Is  increas- 
ing, production  line  Items  have  dwindled 
and  the  emphasto  now  to  on  fewer  and  more 
costly  weapon  units  requiring  correspond- 
ingly larger  Investments  for  research  and  de- 
velopment. 

It  seems  to  me  that  engineering  advice  to 
also  to  be  Included  In  the  definition  of  ad- 
vice. The  engineers  are  the  people  who  can 
give  better  estimates  of  cost  and  time  than 
the  producers  of  the  scientific  concept. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  cost  estimating  of  a 
program  and  the  timetable  required  to  de- 
velop and  produce  that  Congress  finds  Its 
greatest  problems.  I  will  elaborate  on  that 
point  In  a  moment.  Another  Important 
factor  to  that  Congress  needs  to  look  on  sci- 
ence not  as  a  function  such  as  agriculture 
or  defense  but  simply  as  a  factor — a  factor 
of  rapidly  Increasing  Importance — to  be  In- 
cluded In  all  other  factors  to  be  weighed  In 
the  solution  of  a  variety  of  problems  facing 
us. 

When  we  look  at  the  test  ban  treaty,  or 
water  pollution  by  synthetic  detergents,  or 
the  NASA  authorization  bill,  we  see  issues  of 
public  policy  concerning  which  decisions  are 
made  not  alone,  or  not  even  primarily,  on 
the  basto  of  technical  factors  but  on  many 
other  factors  as  well — admlntotratlve,  eco- 
nomic, political,  social. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  approximately  $8 
billion  the  Defense  Department  spends  for 
research  and  development  goes  to  produce 
hardware  for  better  transport,  communica- 
tions, weapons,  and  other  equipment — all  of 
thto  to  give  the  military  the  wherewithal  to 
fulfill  Its  approved  missions.  Knowledge  of 
science  and  technology  to  not  required  for 
Congress  to  determine  whether  thto  money  to 
being  spent  in  consonance  with  assigned 
Defense  responsibilities.  The  executive  ex- 
amines in  great  detail  the  way  In  which  the 
Defense  Department  should  operate.  The 
detailed  Justification  of  the  Defense  budget 
to  Congress  reveato  to  the  congressional  com- 
mittees what  to  hoped  to  be  achieved  with 
the  funds.  This  can  be  measured  against 
congressional  understanding  of  military 
missions. 

As  an  example,  the  Congress  Is  fully  ca- 
pable of  determining  the  role  of  the  Air 
Force  and  the  role  of  NASA  In  the  total  space 
program.  This  to  neither  a  scientific  nor  a 
technical  question.  It  weighs  the  broad 
missions  of  the  Air  Force  and  how  best  to 
accompltoh  them. 

There  are  Instances  where  Congress,  be- 
cause of  Its  curiosity  about  new  weapona 
systems,  has  actually  pushed  the  services 
into  developing  new  Instruments  of  war. 
Witness  the  nuclear  submarine. 

I  believe  the  kind  of  advice  and  informa- 
tion needed  by  Congress  varies  depending 
on  the  particular  problem  or  situation. 
There  are  times.  I  think,  when  we  need  the 
advice  of  a  group  of  the  most  prominent 
sclenttots  we  can  obtain  to  discuss  both  the 
pros  and  cons  of  a  particular  question  or 
approach  to  a  problem,  particularly  where 
the  major  factor  to  technical  In  nature.  For 
example,  I  believe  we  should  have  had  such 
advice  by  way  of  education  at  the  time  of 
the  dectolon  of  earth  orbit  versus  lunar  orbit 
as  the  best  way  to  set  up  our  moon  program. 
We  could  have  better  understood  the  choices 
before  us.  the  limitations  of  the  alternatives 
and  the  probabilities  of  success  and  failure. 
On  the  other  hand.  I  doubt  If  we  could  jus- 
tify the  full-time  use  of  eminent  scientists 
to  review  and  analyze  a  particular  agency's 


proposed  research  and  development  program. 
There  might  be  an  occasion  where  a  panel 
could  assist  In  reviewing  a  particular  seg- 
ment, such  as  the  adequacy  of  the  space 
sciences  program  or  the  basic  research  part 
of  the  defense  R.  &  D.  program. 

Normally,    however.    I    believe    what   Con- 
gress needs  Is  the  advice  of  a  well-rounded 
scientific    and    technical    "generalist,"    who 
having  a  scientific  or  engineering  background 
is  familiar  with  the  Workings  of  the  Federal 
Government,  and  with  a  number  of  executive 
agency  R.  &  D.  programs,  particularly  with 
their    management.     Experience    in    coordi- 
nating the  work  and  projects  of  others  In 
terms  of  the  overall  mission  or  goal  would 
be    valuable.     He    also    should    be    familiar 
with  the  scientific  and  technical  community, 
so  that  he  will  know  where  to  seek  help  when 
It  to  needed.     He  must  have  an  appreciation 
of   the  values  and   ways   of   the   legtolatlve 
process,   a   feeling   for   public   policy,  and  a 
capacity  for  sorting  out  public  issues,  com- 
peting   values,    and    alternative    solutions. 
Additionally,  we  need  a  person  whose  engi- 
neering background  enables  him  to  give  us 
sound  Judgment  on  the  costs  of  a  project. 
The  committee  structure  plays  an  Impor- 
tant part,  naturally.  In  any  discussion  of  thto 
problem.     Each   committee   to   restricted    In 
Interest  and  scope  of  responsibility;  yet  many 
areas    of    congressional    interest    cut    across 
many  fields.     For  example,  we  cannot  really 
review  our  water  research  and  development 
program  or  our  oceanographic  research  pro- 
gram, or  our  total  basic  research  program,  or 
our  scientific  manpower  resources  program, 
without  cutting  across  conunlttee  responsi- 
bilities and  looking  at  many  executive  de- 
partment programs.     Likewise,  scientific  and 
technical  advice  to  required  In  many  disci- 
plines.    For  the  Congress,  or  the  Senate  it- 
self, to  have  a  staff  In  a  position  to  answer 
all  of  the  inquiries  of  the  various  Members 
and   committees   would   require   a   duplica- 
tion of  the  staffs  within  the  executive  agen- 
cies.    It  would  require  people  with  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  missions  and  programs  of 
all  of  the  executive   departments.     This  to 
Impractical.  Is  too  costly,  and  has  never  been 
the  Intent  of  Congress.     Furthermore.  I  do 
not  think  Congress  needs  It. 

I  do  not  see  how  three  or  four  sclenttots 
and  engineers  can  provide  the  Senate,  for 
example,  with  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
advice  needed  by  the  committees  and  their 
members.  Science  and  technology  are  very 
general  terms  which  we  need  to  break  down 
Into  scientific  disciplines  before  we  can 
analyze  what  kind  of  scientists  and  engineers 
we  are  talking  about  and  whether  or  not 
they  could  meet  our  needs.  How  could  a 
biologist,  a  chemist,  and  a  physicist,  either 
separately  or  In  combination,  assist  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Aeronautical  and 
Space  Sciences  In  determining  whether  to 
authorize  funds  for  a  deep  space  probe  or  a 
specific  type  of  communications  satellite  sys- 
tem? If  the  physicist  has  a  space  back- 
grovmd  which  enabled  him  to  be  useful  to 
one  committee  then  hto  time  would  pre- 
sumably be  taken  up  with  that  committee 
work  and  he  would  not  be  available  to  other 
conunlttees. 

Similarly.  If  the  blologtot  were  busy  as- 
sisting the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  he 
would  not  be  available  to  help  other  com- 
mittees during  the  time  when  hearings  were 
being  held  simultaneously  by  several  com- 
mittees. I  do  not  see  how  one  biologist  can 
assist  with  problems  of  pesticides,  the  pollu- 
tion of  air.  land,  and  water,  manned  space- 
flight, or  radioactive  isotopes  for  cancer  re- 
search. If.  on  the  other  hand,  three  or  four 
experts  were  supposed  to  put  us  In  touch 
with  other  experts.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  thto  to  what  our  permanent  com- 
mittee staff  is  already  doing  as  the  occasion 
demands  and  when  it  Is  possible  to  assemble 
these  scarce  professional  experts.  I  note  in 
one  of  the  proposals  that  the  Senate  Com- 
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mlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration  to  to 
determine  the  priority  of  answering  requests 
made  by  Members  and  committees  to  the 
small  group  of  sclenttots  and  engineers.  To 
transfer  responsibility  from  the  proposed 
scientific  group  to  our  Rules  and  Admln- 
totratlon  Committee  would  not  do  away  with 
the  difficulties  of  determining  priorities 
among  congressional  assignments,  but  in- 
stead could  lead  to  a  pattern  of  bottlenecks 
and  bypassing. 

Just  as  Congress  must  improve  Its  under- 
standing of  science  and  technology.  It  to  Im- 
portant that  sclenttots  and  engineers  have 
some  appreciation  of  what  Is  Involved  In 
the  legtolatlve  process.  Thto  was  well  under- 
stood by  Elihu  Root  when  he  said  that  "Poll- 
tics  to  the  practical  exercise  of  the  art  of 
self-government,  and  somebody  must  attend 
to  It  If  we  are  to  have  self-government; 
somebody  must  study  It,  and  learn  the  art, 
and  exercise  patience  and  sympathy  and 
skill  to  bring  the  multitude  of  opinions  and 
wtohes  of  self-governing  people  Into  such 
order  that  some  prevailing  opinion  may  be 
expressed  and  peaceably  accepted.  Other- 
wise, confusion  will  result  either  in  dictator- 
ship or  anarchy." 

Scientific  advice  to  not  something  that  to 
fixed  and  Irrevocable.  It  changes  with  time 
and  knowledge.  The  same  scientific  phe- 
nomena viewed  from  different  angles  pose 
different  questions  and  demand  different 
answers.  The  application  of  science  may  re- 
quire new  points  of  view  because  the  frontier 
Is  changing,  reaching  out  for  new  goals  with 
new  approaches  Science  to  too  broad  and 
It  demands  specialists.  Men  who  are  ex- 
perts In  naval  reactors  are  not  necessarily 
qualified  to  advise  on  reactors  for  space 
propulsion.  We  do  not  expect  any  single 
man  in  any  discipline  to  be  a  repository  of 
all  the  knowledge  about  hto  own  discipline; 
we  do  not  expect  It  In  law.  In  medicine  or 
any  other  field. 

It  to  said  that  Congress,  because  It  has 
maintained  certain  rltuato  for  years,  to  a 
19th  century  body  faced  with  20th  century 
problems.  I  would  suggest  that  while  the 
precedents "  and  practices  of  Congress  have 
been  maintained  and  are  perhaps  archaic  in 
this  age  of  science  and  technology,  the  minds 
of  Congressmen  are,  in  fact,  products  of  the 
20th  century.  There  to  no  relationship  be- 
tween the  rltuato  maintained  by  an  organiza- 
tion and  its  mental  capabUlty.  Congress 
could  legtolate  as  well  In  the  20th  century 
if  its  Members  still  wore  powdered  wigs  and 
capes  Instead  of  Ivy  League  clothes. 

In  addition  to  the  scientific  aspects  and 
the  facts  assembled  by  engineers  about  a 
given  proposal,  we  must  ask  ourselves  such 
questions  as  these:  What  will  the  Impact 
be  upon  our  economy?  What  effect  will  It 
have  on  o\u:  foreign  relations?  Will  It  con- 
tribute to  the  health,  education,  and  welfare 
of  the  Nation?  | 

In  spite  of  all  the  avenues  which  one  may 
travel  to  get  expert  counsel.  In  the  last  anal- 
ysto  It  to  the  collective  wisdom  of  Congress 
Itself  which  to  moet  Important.  The  term 
"scientific  advice"  loosely  defined  is  an  or- 
derly organization  of  facts  leading  to  a  con- 
clvislon.  The  history  of  science  to  replete 
with  commonsense  convictions  later  found  to 
be  scientifically  accurate.  Curious  men 
have  always  managed  to  secure  for  them- 
selves skllto  and  competent  information 
without  benefit  of  training  in  the  sciences 
and  without  the  calculated  adoption  of 
scientific  procedures.  ThMe  dectolons,  there- 
fore, cannot  be  determinM  in  isolation  upon 
a  completely  scientific  basto  by  disinterested 
officials.  Such  objectivity  to  more  than  we 
can  expect  from  men  who  are  creatures  of 
their  environment,  and  maybe  more  than 
Is  good  for  the  democratic  system. 

I  can  give  numerous  examples  from  the 
area  of  atomic  energy  when  Congress,  for 
reasons  of  Its  own,  and  perhaps  understand- 
able only  to  the  individual  Members,  has 
made     momentous    decUions     which    hare 


withstood  the  challenge  of  history  and  have 
proven  right.     To  cite  a  few: 

The  decision  to  proceed  with  the  develop- 
ment of  the  hydrogen  bomb  aga^t  the 
advice  of  the  General  Advisory  Commit- 
tee; 

The  dectolon  to  plan  a  broad  weapon 
program  which  required  the  development  of 
large  quantities  of  fissionable  materlato, 
even  though  predictions  were  that  this  coun- 
try covdd  never  provide  the  uranium  235 
and  plutonliun  needed; 

The  development  of  the  Nautlius  and  the 
nuclear  submarine  fleet,  against  determined 
opposition; 

The  development  of  a  variety  of  power 
reactors. 

Perhaps  what  I  have  Jtist  related  will 
illustrate  how  a  legislator  can  help  shape — 
I  hope  intelligently — dectolons  on  science 
and  technology.  The  process  of  cross-poUl- 
natlon — that  to,  exposure  to  a  range  of  prob- 
lems through  various  committee  assign- 
ments— can  play  a  part  In  a  Senator's  deci- 
sion. 

So  does  the  process  of  osmosto.  Over  a 
period  of  time,  Members  of  Congress,  through 
their  committee  assignments  and  aware- 
ness of  the  world  around  them,  absorb  some 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  problems 
of  the  sclenttots  and  technicians.  Since 
science  to  only  one  factor  In  the  shaping 
of  the  good  society,  I  woxild  paraphrase 
Clemenceau  that  "science  to  too  Important 
to  be  left  solely  to  the  scientists." 

However,  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  Im- 
pression that  Congress  has  been  infallible 
In  Its  dectolons  on  science  and  technology. 
Congress  has  made  mtotakes.  In  many  cases. 
It  has  pushed  programs  too  hard.  But  we 
politicians  are  not  alone  In  making  mto- 
judgments.  The  basic  theories  of  Newton. 
Galileo,  Einstein,  and  others  are  now  being 
challenged  without  loss  of  respect  for  these 
giants  of  science. 

The  aeronautical  industry  In  1953  com- 
pletely failed  to  predict  the  space  age,  then 
only  4  years  away.  Prof.  Simon  Newcomb, 
a  dlstlngutohed  American  astronomer,  stated : 
"Human  flight  to  not  only  Impossible,  but  Il- 
logical." Newcomb  published  hto  concltislons 
In  1903 — at  the  very  moment  the  Wright 
brothers  were  about  to  demonstrate  J\ist  how 
"Illogical"  the  whole  business  was. 

Congress  to  not  a  perfect  Instrument  or 
even  a  near  perfect  Instrument  for  making 
policy  and  laws.  Certainly,  I  have  attempted 
on  occasion  to  change  the  procedures  of  Con- 
gress so  that  It  can  become  a  more  responsi- 
ble Instrvunent  of  democracy.  And.  certain- 
ly, there  Is  something  wrong  with  our  pro- 
cedures when  we  find  oxirselves  still  trying 
to  appropriate  funds  for  the  operation  of 
Government  for  fiscal  1964.  5  months  after 
the  start  of  that  fiscal  year.  This  does  not 
make  the  role  of  administrators  any  easier, 
and  compounds  the  problems  of  managers  of 
technical  development  programs. 

To  sum  up,  let  me  state  what  I  think  can 
be  done  to  overcome  the  problems  Involved 
In  the  relationship  of  Congress  with  the 
"endless  frontier."  First,  I  think  we  need  to 
strengthen  the  staffing  of  the  committees 
which  deal  with  this  area. 

Second,  these  committees  should  make  In- 
telligent use  of  ad  hoc  groups  to  give  coun- 
sel on  technical  problems. 

Third,  there  should  be  an  easier  fiow  of  In- 
formation between  the  congressional  com- 
mittees themselves  so  that  Congress  avoids 
needless  duplication  In  repetitious  hear- 
ings and  overburdening  of  witnesses.  As  an 
example,  the  staff  of  the  Senate  Aeronautical 
and  Space  Sciences  Committee  thto  year  has 
'had  a  fine  and  continuing  relationship  with 
their  counterparts  In  the  House.  This  made 
for  a  more  effective  handling  of  the  space 
authorization  bill,  and  I  think  It  to  going  to 
continue  to  pay  dividends. 

Fourth,  the  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive agencies  should  Imprrove  their  method 


of  presentation  to  congressional  committees. 
I  do  not  believe  that  In  discussing  piirely 
scientific  problems  there  to  any  coloration  of 
executive  or  legtolatlve  science.  It  to  sci- 
ence for  the  Nation  as  a  whole.  There  are 
a  limited  nvunber  of  people  available  with 
the  broad  knowledge  necessary  to  give  Con- 
gress advice  on  purely  scientific  questions 
Although  the  Office  of  Science  and  Tech- 
nology to  an  arm  of  the  President,  it  would 
be  most  helpful  If  its  staff  could  testify  fully 
and  adequately  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. The  separation  of  legtolatlve  and 
executive  powers  In  thto  regard  can  be  car- 
ried to  an  extent  that  does  damage  to  pro- 
grams which  both  branches  are  mutually  in- 
terested In. 

Fifth,  at  the  outset,  the  channeto  for  gath- 
ering Information  through  the  Legtolatlve 
Reference  Service  of  the  Library  of  Congress 
should  be  expanded  and  greater  \ise  should  be 
made  of  such  existing  organizations  as  the 
National  Academy  of  Science,  the  National 
Science  Foundation,  and  the  National  Re- 
search Council. 

Furthermore,  I  think  It  might  be  useful 
In  Improving  the  lines  of  communication  be- 
tween the  scientific  community  and  Con- 
gress if  Congress  could  receive  an  annual 
report  on  the  state  of  science  and  technology. 
Each  year  we  receive  from  the  President  a 
message  on  the  state  of  the  Union,  a  budget 
message  and  varlo\is  other  reports.  The 
President  transmits  to  us  through  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Council  a  re- 
port on  the  yearlong  activities  In  space 
and  aeronautics.  Perhaps  the  National 
Academy  of  Sciences,  through  Its  various 
committees,  could  prepare  a  report  by  itself 
or  in  association  with  others  such  as  the 
Office  of  Science  and  Technology.  The  report 
would  briefly  discuss  the  major  programs  in 
science  and  technology  and  would  set  forth 
what  problems  might  be  on  the  horizon  which 
would  require  congressional  attention. 
Separately,  but  mc»«  effectively,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  the  National  Academy,  the  Amer- 
ican Association  of  Professional  Engineers 
might  report  on  the  state  of  engineering 
since  engineering  to  such  a  large  part  of 
Government  R.  &  D.  programs.  I  would  like 
to  see  thto  proposal  pursued  to  the  mutual 
benefit  of  the  sclenttots,  engineers,  and  the 
public. 

One  critical  essential  to  the  effective 
spending  of  vast  siuns  of  money,  the  mar- 
shaling of  thousands  of  scientific  and  tech- 
nical skills  and  the  construction  of  large  in- 
stallations to  long-term  planning.  Thto 
might  be  called  Ivory  towerish.  Some  might 
even  label  it  soclaltotlc.  But  without  it  we 
travel  down  roads,  perhaps  better  left  tin- 
traveled.  Or  we  find  that  we  start  out  In  one 
direction  and  are  unable  to  veer  to  another 
course  when  a  change  becomes  prudent. 
Now  to  a  very  good  time  to  begin  thinking 
beyond  Project  Apollo  as  to  what  our  next 
major  objective  in  space  should  be. 

If  one  examinee  in  detail  the  capability 
In  space  being  developed  by  thto  Nation,  it 
wiU  be  readUy  appcu^nt  that  it  to  a  broad- 
based  capability  that  will  serve  thto  Nation 
well  for  currently  planned  and  futvire  space 
programs.  For  example,  we  may  conduct 
flybys  and  Instrument  landings  on  Mars  to 
search  out  extraterrestrial  life.  Another 
goal  might  be  an  orbiting  space  platform  for 
scientific  and  military  research.  Still  an- 
other may  be  the  establtohment  of  explora- 
tory bases  on  the  moon.  We  should  be  giv- 
ing very  serious  consideration  to  these  and 
other  possibilities  In  space  in  an  atmosphere 
somewhat  removed  from  pressxu^s  of  the 
moment. 

There  are  no  magic  ways  or  easy  devices  to 
solve  the  problem  of  providing  Congress  with 
adequate  advice  on  science  and  technology. 
Any  approach  that  some  would  view  as  ideal 
would  still  be  a  long  way  from  perfection 
and  could  also  produce  undesirable  effects 
upon  both  science  and  Government.  As 
H.  L.  Mencken  said :  "An  Idealist  to  one  who, 
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on  noticing  that  •  rose  smella  better  than 
a  cabbage,  concludes  that  It  will  also  make 
better  soup." 

Tou,  as  the  doers  of  science,  and  we.  In 
political  life,  have  a  mutual  responsibility 
to  Improving  the  relationship  of  Congress 
and  the  "endless  frontier."  We,  as  con- 
cerned Individuals  and  collectively  as  mem- 
bers of  society,  have  a  stake  In  this  task. 
Each  of  us  applying  ourselves  to  It  can  do 
the  job. 

TAPE-RECORDED  TELEPHONE 
SOLICITATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  devel- 
opments in  the  electronic  and  scientific 
fields  have  brought  unprecedented  bene- 
fits all  our  lives.  I  hope  that  these  de- 
velopments will  continue  to  help  us  live 
in  peace  and  harmony  with  our  neigh- 
bors without  having  to  sacrifice  our  basic 
rights  to  solitude  and  privacy. 

The  December  1, 1963,  issue  of  the  Chi- 
cago Sun-Times  contains  an  article  about 
the  development  of  an  electronic  sales 
pitch  device,  which  I  want  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  Senate.  The  ar- 
ticle describes  a  method  of  telephoning 
literally  hundreds  of  thousands  of  people 
and  having  a  tape  recording  extol  the 
glories  of  a  product,  show,  book,  or  what- 
ever else  is  being  advertised  in  this  man- 
ner. I  believe  that  personal  telephone 
solicitations  are  bad  enough,  but  in  this 
article  I  read  of  electronic  telephone 
solicitations  which  can  barge  into  the 
privacy  of  any  home  which  has  a  tele- 
phone and  rattle  off  their  advertising 
message  or  political  solicitations. 

Mr.  President,  the  manufacturers  of 
these  new  devices  allegedly  defend  their 
product  by  saying  that  since  the  messages 
will  be  tape  recorded,  people  will  be  more 
willing  to  hang  up  if  they  do  not  choose 
to  listen.  At  one  time  or  another  in  our 
lifetimes,  we  all  have  made  a  mad  dash 
for  the  telephone.  Many  times  we  have 
had  to  climb  down  ladders,  come  out  of 
the  bathtub,  come  in  from  working  in 
the  garden,  and  leave  the  dinner  table 
in  order  to  answer  the  telephone.  Mr. 
President,  I  do  not  want  to  have  to  be 
subjected  to  receiving  tape-recorded  tele- 
phone calls  from  companies  advertising 
their  products.  I  do  not  think  my  con- 
stituents want  to  be  subjected  to  them, 
and  I  do  not  think  the  rest  of  the  Nation 
wants  to  be  subjected  to  them,  nor  should 
the  Nation  be  subjected  to  them. 

If  someone  began  showing  movies  on 
my  livingroom  wall  from  a  projector 
across  the  street,  I  would  naturally  be 
outraged.  Picture  yourself  sitting  in  the 
kitchen,  your  wife  is  preparing  the  shop- 
ping list — and  then  from  a  truck  parked 
in  front  of  the  house  a  subliminal  sugges- 
tion to  buy  a  certain  brand  of  soup  or 
caimed  ham  is  flashed  onto  the  wall. 
What  an  intrusion  that  would  be,  and  so, 
too,  would  be  an  unsolicited  and  un- 
wsmted  mechanical  telephone  call. 

The  developers  further  allege  that  if 
your  line  is  btisy  when  the  device  calls, 
it  will  call  you  back  later.  Such  a  device 
could  soon  gain  the  stature  of  a  mon- 
ster. If  one  manufacturer  begins  using 
it,  others  almost  certainly  wiU  do  so.  and 
soon  our  days  could  be  filled  by  trips  back 
and  forth  to  the  telephone  answering 
calls  from  these  sales-pitch  devices,  or 
"phone  monsters"  as  I  term  them.    We 


would  have  little  or  no  time  for  our  per- 
sonal use  of  the  telephone.  Our  per- 
sonal rights  would  be  Invaded,  our  per- 
sonal lives  would  suffer,  and  many  would 
boycott  any  product  of  a  manufacturer 
who  applied  such  an  obnoxious  sales 
technique  in  their  home. 

I  will  introduce  a  bill  which  would,  if 
such  a  device  is  used  in  Illinois,  prohibit 
the  use  of  telecommunication  lines  used 
in  interstate  communications  by  any  in- 
dividual, organization,  or  company 
through  the  use  of  any  electronic  device 
employing  unsolicited  prerecorded  mes- 
sages. 

Our  Nation  must  continue  to  make 
technological  advances,  as  it  has  in  the 
past.  But  we  must  protect  ourselves 
from  abuses  which  may  occur  through 
the  improper  use  of  these  scientific 
achievements.  There  is  a  right  of  pri- 
vacy which  should  not  be  invaded.  We 
cannot  allow  the  worst  featuics  of 
George  Orwell's  "1984"  to  become  a 
reality. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle from  the  December  1,  1963.  edition 
of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Dec.  1,  1963) 

Mass  Prone  SoLicrrATiONs  Devised 

(By  Dial  Torgerson) 

HoLLTwooo. — Tou  answer  the  phone,  and 
a  sUky  voice  you  remember  from  some- 
where says : 

"This  Is  Gloria  Glamoiu'e  and  I  have  a 
grand  Idea  for  a  party.  Invite  yoxir  friends 
for  a  dinner  downtown  and  afterward,  all 
of  you  come  to  see  me  at  the  BljoU)  where 
I'm  appearing  In  'Practically  Nothing  at  All,' 
Wednesday  through  Sunday.  I'U  be  wait- 
ing." 

This  could  happen — if  a  couple  of  bright 
young  men  succeed  with  their  telephone  ad- 
vertising brainstorm. 

Jeff  Schottensteln  and  Joe  Fischer  have 
come  up  with  a  machine  which  can  take  a 
list  of  50,000  telephone  numbers,  call  them. 
teU  when  a  voice  answers,  play  a  tape  re- 
corded message,  say  goodby.  and  hang  up. 
Or  call  you  back  If  the  line  is  busy  or  if 
you're  out. 

TuxTThsenc  possiBnanss 

It's  called  Bectro-Com.  and  it  has  some 
fantastic  possibilities — as  well  as  some  as- 
pects that  Schottenstein  and  Fischer  want  to 
be  very  careful  about. 

"We're  very  aware  of  the  resentment  factor 
in  telephone  solicitation,"'  said  Schottenstein. 
"We  will  be  very  strict.  We  will  have  strict 
creative  control  over  the  machine,  to  make 
sure  that  irritating  messages  arent  used. 

"We  don't  think  a  person  should  be  called 
more  than  three  times  a  month." 

What  If  you  don't  want  to  be  called? 
There's  nothing  you  can  do  about  It.  any- 
more than  you  can  about  ordinary  solicitors, 
except,  of  course,  hang  up. 

LESS    SXSENTMENT 

"Matter  of  fact,"  said  Schottenstein, 
"that's  one  of  the  advantages  of  the  machine. 
It's  a  recording,  and  people  have  no  qualms 
about  hanging  up  on  It.  The  resentment 
factor  is  less  than  If  there's  a  person  on 
that  phone." 

The  commercial  uses  of  the  device  are  al- 
most literally  staggering. 

Schottenstein  and  Fischer  think  It  could 
be  used  as  the  basis  for  a  system  of  tele- 
vision ratings  which  could  call  180,000  people 
while  present  rating  concerns  are  calling 
1.300.     (The  viewer's  remarks  would  be  tape 


recorded  to  be  transcribed  later  by  clerical 
workers.) 

Or  it  could  announce  department  store 
sales  to  charge-account  customers,  or  let  you 
know  what  movie  Is  at  the  local  theater. 
But  In  politics  is  where  its  richest  fields  may 
lie. 

NOT    USED    COMUEXCIAIXT 

Said  Schottenstein : 

"Before  we  perfected  the  automatic  ma- 
chine, we  tried  out  a  device  where  a  girl 
dialed  a  number  and  then  pressed  a  button, 
and  out  came  the  recorded  message.  We 
use  it  this  year  in  18  local  political  cam- 
paigi]s,  and  11  of  them  won." 

Only  the  prototype  of  the  automated  ver- 
sion is  now  operating  and  It  hasn't  yet  been 
used  commercially.  Another  75  are  being 
built,  however. 

NATION AUTT    PITCH 

Schottenstein  and  his  associates  are  aware 
of  what  they  caU  the  "ethnocentric  aspect" 
of  political  solicitation.  In  calling  Chinese 
homes  they  have  used  Chinese  pitchmen. 

"We  usually  have  someone  the  people 
know  Introduce  the  candidate,  who  then  says 
a  few  words,"  Schottenstein  said.  "A 
known  voice  first  is  better." 

In  the  same  way,  someone  with  a  well- 
known  Italian  name  could  introduce  the 
candidate  to  people  with  Italian  names,  and 
so  on. 

Schottenstein  Is  a  recent  graduate  of 
Ohio  State  University.  His  family  owns 
soft-drink  bottling  franchises  in  Coliunbus. 
Fischer,  son  of  a  Hollywood  managerial  ex- 
pert, went  to  Hebrew  University  in  Jeru- 
salem, and  speaks  five  languages. 


REQUIEM   FOR   PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  In 
houses  of  worship  through  the  land 
Americans  have  attended  services  in 
memory  of  our  late  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  Last  Monday,  the  Jal 
(N.  Mex.)  General  Ministers'  Associa- 
tion conducted  a  united  memorial  serv- 
ice at  the  First  Methodist  Church  in  Jal. 
At  that  service  a  poem  written  by  Jenie 
Burke  on  the  day  after  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  was  read.  The 
poem  is  entitled  "Requiem,"  and  is  a 
moving  statement  of  the  deep  sense  of 
loss  felt  by  all  Americans. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  poem 
appear  in  the  Record  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord, 

as  follows : 

Requiem 

How  can  I  write 
When  the  depth  of  my  sorrow 
Is  torn  with  surges 
Of  frustration  and  anger — 
When  the  tear  almost  shed 
Looses  itself  in  the  void  ^ 

The  very  chasm  of  my  grief- 
How  can  I  write 
What  justice  can  be  wrought 
On  the  evil  one 
Who  did  this  thing- 
No  power  of  civil  society 
May  redress  the  wrong 
No  counter  violence  assuage  our  hurt'^ 
The  voices  of  jHJwerful  men 
Sound  small  and  weak 
Each  in  a  measure  echoing 
The  thought  all  would  si>eak — 
To  honor  him  Is  brief  and  pitiful 
Unless  we  meet  the  challenge 

of  the  war  he  fought 
Against  man's  abuee  of  man 

of  the  hope  he  brought 
To  the  tired,  the  sick,  the  oppressed 

of  the  peace  he  sought 
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For  an  ang\ilshed  world  power  possessed — 

How  then  can  1  write        , 

Except  that  we  bury  hlnll 

In  simple  dignity  befitting  his  estate 

Among  the  unknown  heroes 

And  their  silent  comrades  of  our  wan 

Tet  in  this  hallowed  place 

Will  echo  through  the  corridors  of  time 

The  war  he  fought 

The  hope  he  brought 

The  peace  he  sought. 

— JXNIX   BUKKX. 


PROCLAMATION  BY  CITY  GOVERN- 
MENT OF  BIRMINGHAM.  ALA.,  ON 
ASSASSINATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  <m 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Spark MAifl,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  In  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  statement  prepared  by  him ; 
proclamation  by  the  city  government  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  in  connection  with  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy;  a 
telegram  to  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy ;  and 
a  statement  by  the  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Birmingham,  dated  November  22,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment and  other  documents  were  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Sparkman 

Immediately  upon  learning  of  the  news  of 
President  Kennedy's  assassination,  Hon.  Al- 
bert Boutwell,  nuiyor  of  Birmiugham.  Ala., 
sent  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  expressing 
the  sorrow  and  sympathy  of  the  people  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham.  On  the  same  day, 
the  mayor  Issued  a  statement. 

On  the  23d  day  of  November,  Mayor  Bout- 
well  Issued  a  proclamation  declaring  a  30- 
day  period  of  mourning  throughout  the  city 
of  Birmingham.  On  November  26,  at  a  meet- 
ing of  the  city  oouncU,  Mayor  Boutwell  made 
a  statement  and  offered  a  resolution  which 
the  city  councU  adopted  unanimously. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Kxnnsdt,  j  1 
The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C.:  " 

The  government  and  the  people  of  the  city 
of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  enjoin  our  sorrow  with 
that  of  America  and  most  of  the  world  in  the 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  you,  your  children, 
and  families.  We  mourn  with  you,  and  we 
mourn  with  the  Nation.  We  pray  to  Al- 
mighty God  that  He  will  in  His  infinite  com- 
passion bless  and  comfort  your  hearts  and 
the  hearts  of  all  who  share  with  you  in  this 
time  of  grief. 

Albkkt  BotrrwKLX, 

Mayor. 

Statement  or  the  Matok  or  the  Crrr  or 

BlRMUfOHAM,  NOVEMBKB  22,  1963 

I  sincerely  believe  that  almost  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  In  Birmingham,  regardless 
of  how  deep  their  personal  political  feelings 
may  run,  are  shocked  and  saddened  as  I  am 
by  this  terrible  tragedy. 

I  speak  for  the  city  government  of  Birming- 
ham— for  myself,  as  mayor,  and  for  President 
M.  E.  Wiggins  and  his  fellow  councU  mem- 
bers— In  expressing  to  the  President's  per- 
sonal and  official  famines  the  depth  of  the 
sorrow  and  sense  of  tragedy  that  we  share 
with  them  and  with  the  people  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  name  of  the  city  government 
and  the  people  it  represents.  I  have  sent  a 
telegram  of  condolence  to  the  President's 
wife  and  children,  to  express  to  them  our 
sympathy  In  this  time  of  their  personal 
loss  and  personal  grief. 

Whatever  forces  may  lie  behind  this  terri- 
ble event,  whatever  persons  may  have  In- 
spired the  striking  down  of  a  President  oX 


the  United  States,  we  can  have  no  other 
feelings  than  one  of  sorrow  and  deep  regret. 
For  the  President's  wife  and  children  and 
the  members  of  their  families  our  hearts  go 
out.  We  pray  to  Almighty  God  that  He  will. 
In  His  Infinite  compassion,  comfort  and 
strengthen  them.  And  for  the  Nation  we 
pray  that  divine  providence  will  watch  over 
and  guide  us  In  the  troubled  hours  that  will 
be  the  inevitable  consequence  of  this  sad 
day. 

Proclamation  bt  Crrr  or  Bni^«iNOHAM 

Whereas  the  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America  has  made  the  supreme  sacrifice 
to  which  the  covu'ageous  conduct  of  his  office 
exposed  him.  as  it  has  other  great  Americans 
and  other  Presidents;  and. 

Whereas  his  death.  In  the  very  prime  of 
life,  at  the  hands  of  a  traitorous  assassin, 
strikes  a  blow  not  only  to  our  Nation  but  to 
the  whole  free  world;  and. 

Whereas  this  city.  Its  government  and  all 
its  people,  out  of  a  deep  and  unalterable  re- 
spect for  the  great  office  of  the  Presidency  of 
the  Nation,  and  out  of  sincere  and  human 
sympathy  for  the  President's  wife  and  his 
children  and  the  members  of  their  respective 
families,  bow  with  them  In  sorrow;  and. 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  death 
in  line  of  duty,  has  wiped  out,  for  these  hours 
of  mo\irnlng  and  remembrance,  all  temporal 
differences  of  partisan  feelings  and  united 
the  whole  free  world  in  regretful  sorrow: 

Therefore,  I,  Albert  Boutwell  as  mayor  of 
Birmingham  and  by  the  privilege  vested  in 
that  office,  do  proclaim,  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  president  of  the  City  CouncU  of  Bir- 
mingham and  such  members  of  the  councU 
as  I  have  been  able  to  consult,  and  do  declare 
that  the  30  days,  beginning  November  22, 
1963,  and  ending  at  sundown  December  21, 
1963,  shall  be  for  the  city  of  Birmingham  a 
period  of  mourning  and  respect,  during 
which  the  flags  of  the  United  States  fiown 
upon  public  buildings  and  other  official  flag- 
staffs  of  the  city  shall  be  flown  at  half-mast; 
and,  that  the  City  Hall  of  Birmingham,  and 
all  other  of  its  buildings,  not  essential  to  the 
services  of  public  protection,  shall  be  closed 
Monday.  November  25.  1963.  In  observance 
of  a  day  of  prayer  for  the  comfort  of  the 
President's  family,  and  the  blessing  and 
guidance  of  Almighty  God  for  the  newly  suc- 
ceeding President  In  his  administration  of 
the  affairs  of  our  Nation. 

I  hM^by  request  the  effects  of  this  proc- 
lamation to  be  obsNved  by  all  the  boards 
and  agencies  of  the  city,  not  essential  to  the 
maintaining  of  necessary  services  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  city. 

I  further  order  that  a  copy  of  this  proc- 
lamation be  engrossed  by  the  dty  clerk  of 
the  city  of  Birmingham,  affixing  upon  it  the 
great  seal  of  the  city  of  Birmingham  and 
that  the  same  shall  be  forwarded  to  Mrs. 
J<^xn  F.  Kennedy  so  that  the  bereaved  family 
may  know  the  sympathy  and  sorrow  of  our 
city  In  their  hour  ot  personal  grief. 

And.  finally,  I  order  that  copies,  similarly 
engrossed  and  sealed,  shall  be  posted,  to- 
gether virith  appropriate  floral  wreaths  upon 
the  principal  doors  of  the  city  hall  of  Bir- 
mingham, and  there  renukln  until  sundown, 
November  26,  1963. 

Olven   under   my   hand   at   Birmingham, 
Ala.,  this  the  23d  day  of  November  1963. 
Albert  Boutwbu., 

Mayor. 

Attest: 

JtTIMON  P.  HODCIB, 

City  Clerk. 

Statement  or  the  Matob  to  the  Cottncil 

November  26,  1963 

Mr.  President  and  members  of  the  council. 
I  wish  at  this  time  to  offer  for  your  con- 
sideration a  proposed  Joint  resolution  of  the 

mayor  and  the  council  of  the  city  of  Bir- 
mingham. 


There  Is  no  need  to  recall  to  anyone  the 
tragic  event  of  last  Friday.  Actions  taken 
by  your  city  government  to  express  our  deep 
and  lasting  sorrow  and  to  condemn  the 
senseless  and  Inexpressably  evil  act  of  vio- 
lence that  took  the  life  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  have  already  been  conveyed  to  the 
late  President's  wife  and  widow  and  to  the 
Nation. 

The  time  of  mourning  that  loss  to  our- 
selves and  the  Nation  is  not  ended.  Indeed. 
It  will  cast  Its  shadow  over  a  long  time  to 
ccme.  But,  mourning,  as  we  still  are,  the 
undeniable  reality  of  this  hoxir  Is  that  a 
nation,  reunited  by  tragedy,  must  now  pro- 
ceed upon  its  destiny  under  the  leadership 
of  the  man  the  Nation  chose,  along  with  the 
martjTed  President,  as  Its  Vice  President. 

I.  therefore,  as  mayor,  offer  the  following 
resolution  to  the  cotincll  for  its  concurrence, 
so  that  It  may  be  presented  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  a  unanimous  expres- 
sion ci  our  support  and  confidence  as  he 
proceeds  In  the  tasks  which  destiny  has 
thrust  upon  him. 


Whereas  on  November  22.  1963,  the  cow- 
ardly act  of  an  assassin  fatally  struck  down 
John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America:  and 

Whereas  on  that  same  day,  by  virtue  of 
his  earUer  election  by  the  people  as  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the 
provisions  of  the  Constitution,  Ljrndon 
Balnes  Johnson,  after  Illustrious  service  In 
both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and  in  the  Vice 
Presidency,  has  now  assumed  the  highest 
office  and  honor  of  Chief  Executive  of  the 
Nation,  and  leader  of  the  free  world;  and 

Whereas  In  the  performance  of  that  office, 
he  has  earnestly  and  hiunbly  evoked  the 
support  of  this  Nation,  and  the  blessing  and 
guidance  of  Almighty  God  for  its  successful 
accomplishment:    Therefore  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  government  of  the  city  of 
Birmingfuim,  on  behalf  of  all  its  citizens  of 
all  races  and  creeds,  That  we  do  hereby  de- 
clare our  unstinting  support  in  all  that  he 
may  seek  to  do  to  accomplish  what  is  good 
for  this  Nation,  and  to  lead  It  In  the  paths 
of  peace  and  prosperity;  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  we  convey  to  the  President 
of  the  United  States  our  confidence  in  hi* 
leadership,  and  in  the  high  ideals  and  prin- 
ciples that  have  characterized  his  public 
actions  In  the  past,  and  predict  his  future 
directions;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we,  as  a  government  and  a 
pec^le.  do  Join  our  prayers  with  his  and  with 
the  Nation  and  with  the  prayers  oC  tree  peo- 
ples everywhere,  that  Divine  Providence  may 
counsel  him  In  wisdom,  imbue  him  with  un- 
faltering strength  of  mind  and  coxirage,  and 
bless  him  with  continuous  good  health 
against  all  the  trials  that  lie  before  him,  be- 
fore us  as  a  Nation.  And  finally  do  we  pray 
that  the  God  of  peace  and  good  wlU  among 
men.  will  bless  this  Nation,  under  its  new 
leadoahlp.  with  lasting  peace  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  and  the  material  bless- 
ings of  plenty  to  tis  and  aU  mankind. 

Judson  P.  Hodges,  City  Clerk;  Albert 
BoutweU.  Mayor;  John  E.  Bryan. 
Councilman:  Alan  T.  Drennen.  Jr., 
Councilman:  John  Golden,  CouncU- 
man;  Don  A.  Hawklna,  Council  man; 
R.  K.  Wiggins,  President  of  the  CoimcU; 
Nina  Mlgllonleo,  Councilman;  Dr. 
Eleaser  C.  Overton,  Councilman; 
George  F.  Selbels,  Jr.,  Councilman; 
Tom  W.  Woods,  CoxmcUman. 


TRUST  LAND  FOR  MEMBERS  OP  THB 
ALAMO  BAND  OP  PUERTOCITO 
NAVAJO  INDIANS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
,  No.  649,  8.  1931. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Nil- 
son  in  the  chair) .  The  bill  will  be  stated 
by  title  for  the  Information  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

The  Lbcislativi  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1931)  to  provide  that  the  United  States 
shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for  the 
members  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puerto- 
cito  Navajo  Indians. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insxilar  Affairs  with  an 
amendment  on  page  2.  line  2,  after  the 
word  "for",  to  strike  out  "agency,  school, 
and";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  "by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  all 
right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the  United  States 
in  and  to  thoee  lands  lying  within  the  Alamo 
Navajo  community  area.  New  Mexico,  more 
particularly  described  In  subsection  (b)  of 
this  section  and  the  Improvements  thereon, 
are  hereby  declared  to  be  held  In  trust  by  the 
United  States  for  the  use  of  the  members  of 
the  Alamo  Band  of  Puertoclto  Navajo  In- 
dians, subject  to  the  right  of  the  United 
States  to  use  said  lands  and  Improvements 
located  thereon  for  administrative  purposes. 

(b)  Lot  3  and  the  southeast  quarter  north- 
west qiiarter  of  section  6.  township  2  north, 
range  6  west.  New  Mexico  principal  meridian, 
and  Improvements  located  thereon. 

Ssc.  2.  The  Indian  Claims  CcHnmlsslon  is 
directed  to  determine  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  the  Act  of  August 
13.  194«  (60  Stat.  1060).  the  extent  to  which 
the  value  of  the  title  conveyed  by  this  Act 
should  or  should  not  be  set  off  against  any 
claim  against  the  United  States  determined 
by  the  Commission. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  1931)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


DONATION  OF  LAND  TO  DEVILS 
LAKE  SIOUX  TRIBE  OF  FORT 
TOTTEN  INDIAN  RESERVATION, 
N.  DAK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  650,  S.  536. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  btll 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  536) 
to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux  Tribe 
of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reservation. 
N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74  acres  of 
federally  owned  land. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
may  be  discharged  from  fiuther  consid- 
eration of  H.R.  2905.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title,  for  the 
information  of  the  Senate. 


The  LsGiSLATivi  Clirx.  a  bill  (H.R. 
2905)  to  donate  to  the  Devils  Lake  Sioux 
Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74  acres 
of  federally  owned  lands. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  bill. 

The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open 
to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the 
bUl. 

The  bill  (H.R.  2905)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  S.  536  is  indefinitely  post- 
poned. 


TRANSFER  OF  PIEGAN  UNIT  OF 
BLACKFEET  INDIAN  IRRIGATION 
PROJECT.  MONTANA 

Mr  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  651,  S.  2279. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  sUted  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2279)  to  authorize  the  transfer  of  the 
Piegan  unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  irri- 
gation project.  Montana,  to  the  landown- 
ers within  the  unit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  convey 
all  of  the  right,  title,  and  Interest  of  the 
United  States  In  the  facilities  of  the  Piegan 
unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Irrigation  proj- 
ect, located  in  township  31  north,  ranges  8 
and  9  west.  Montana  principal  m«idlan.  In- 
cluding but  not  limited  to  easements,  rights- 
of-way,  canals,  laterals,  drains,  structures  of 
all  kinds,  and  water  rlghU  held  for  the  bene- 
fit of  the  unit,  to  an  organization  or  associa- 
tion In  form  and  powers  satisfactory  to  the 
Secretary,  representing  the  owners  of  the 
lands  served  by  the  unit:  Provided,  That  as  a 
condition  to  said  conveyance,  the  grantee 
shall  assume  full  and  sole  responsibility  for 
the  future  care,  operation,  and  maintenance 
of  the  unit,  for  which  the  United  States  shall 
have  no  further  responsibility;  and  shall 
hold  the  United  States  free  of  all  loss  cm- 
liability  for  damages  or  injuries,  direct  or 
consequential,  caused  by  the  existence  or 
operation  of  the  unit  or  any  of  Its  features 
or  structures,  from  and  after  the  date  of  Its 
conveyance. 

S>c.  2.  Upon  conveyance  of  the  Piegan  unit 
of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Irrigation  project  as 
provided  for  in  section  1  of  this  Act,  the 
Secretary  is  authorized  to  cancel  all  accrued 
operation  and  maintenance  charges  and  all 
oonatrtictlon  charges  with  respect  to  the  said 
unit. 


SALE  OF  INDIAN  TIMBER 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.    President.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  652,  S.  1565. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bUl  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1565)  to  amend  the  act  of  June  25,  1910 
(36  Stat.  857;  25  U.S.C.  406.  407),  with 
respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  with  amend- 
ments on  page  2,  at  the  beginning  of 
Une  22,  to  strike  out  "The  trust  or  re- 
strictions shall  be  regarded  as  imposed 
for  the  benefit  of  both  the  owner  and 
his  heirs,  and  not  for  the  benefit  of  the 
current  owner  alone.";  on  page  3,  after 
line  22.  to  strike  out: 

(d)  For  the  purpose  of  this  section,  the 
Secretary  may  represent  any  Indian  owner 
who  Is  a  minor,  or  who  is  non  compos  mentis. 
or  whose  ownership  interest  In  a  decedent's 
estate  has  not  been  determined,  or  who 
cannot  be  located,  or  who  falls  or  refuses 
to  respond  to  inquiries,  or  whose  Interest 
does  not  exceed  a  one-sixteenth  portion  of 
the  parcel  under  consideration. 

And.  in  lieu  thereof,  to  insert: 
(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  la  authorized  to  repre- 
sent any  Indian  owner  (1)  who  Is  a  minor, 
(2)  who  has  been  adjudicated  non  compos 
mentis.  (3)  whose  ownership  Interest  in  a 
decedent's  estate  has  not  been  determined, 
or  (4)  who  cannot  be  located  by  the  Secre- 
tary after  a  reasonable  and  diligent  search 
and  the  giving  of  notice  of  publication. 

And,  on  page  4,  line  17.  after  the  word 
"windthrow  •,  to  strike  out  "or  other 
causes."  and  insert  "or  other  natural 
catastrophes";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tions 7  and  8  of  the  Act  of  Jime  25.  1910  (36 
Stat.  887;  25  U.S.C.  406.  407).  are  amended 
to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  7.  The  timber  on  unallotted  lands  of 
any  Indian  reservation  may  be  sold  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  sustained 
yield,  or  In  order  to  convert  the  land  to  a 
more  desirable  use,  under  regulations  to  be 
prescribed  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  proceeds  from  such  sales,  after 
deductions  for  administrative  expenses  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  February  14.  1920,  as 
amended  (25  U.S.C.  413),  shall  be  used  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Indians  who  are  members 
of  the  tribe  or  tribes  concerned  In  such  man- 
ner as  he  may  direct. 

"Sec.  8.  (a)  The  timber  on  any  Indian 
land  held  under  a  trust  or  other  patent  con- 
taining restrictions  on  alienations  may  be 
sold  by  the  owner  or  owners  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  and  the 
proceeds  from  such  sales,  after  deductions 
for  administrative  expenses  to  the  extent  per- 
missible under  the  Act  of  February  14,  1920. 
as  amended  (25  U.S.C.  413),  shall  be  paid  to 
the  owner  or  owners  or  disposed  of  for  their 
benefit  under  regulations  to  be  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  It  is  the  In- 
tention of  Congress  that  a  deduction  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  may  be  made  in  any 
case  unless  the  deduction  would  violate  a 
treaty  obligation  or  amount  to  a  taking  of 
private  property  for  public  use  without  Just 
compensation  in  violation  of  the  fifth  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution.     Sales  of  timber 
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under  this  subaectlon  shall  be  baaed  upon  a 
consideration  of  the  needs  and  best  interests 
of  the  Indian  owner  and  his  heirs.  The  Sec- 
retary shall  take  into  consideration,  among 
other  things,  (1)  the  state  of  growth  of  the 
timber  and  the  need  for  maintaining  the  pro- 
ductive capacity  of  the  land  for  the  benefit 
of  the  owner  and  his  heirs,  (2)  the  lUghest 
and  best  use  of  the  land,  including  the  ad- 
vlsabUlty  and  practicality  of  devoting  it  to 
other  uses  for  the  beneifit  of  the  owner  and 
his  heirs,  and  (3)  the  present  and  future 
financial  needs  of  the  owner  and  his  heirs. 

"(b)  Upon  the  request  of  the  owners  of  a 
majority  Indian  Interest  in  land  in  which 
any  tmdivided  interest  Is  held  under  a  trust 
or  other  patent  containing  restrictions  on 
alienations,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  sell  all  undivided  Indian  trust 
or  restricted  Interests  in  any  part  of  the 
timber  on  such  land. 

"(c)  Upon  the  request  of  the  owner  of  an 
undivided  but  unrestricted  interest  in  land 
in  which  there  are  trust  or  restricted  In- 
dian interests,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
is  authorized  to  Include  such  unrestricted  in- 
terest in  a  sale  of  the  trust  or  restricted  In- 
dian interests  in  timber  aold  pursuant  to  this 
section,  and  to  perform  any  functions  re- 
quired of  him  by  the  contract  of  sale  for  both 
the  restricted  and  the  unrestricted  interests, 
Including  the  collection  and  disbursement  of 
pajrments  for  timber  and  the  deduction  from 
such  payments  of  sums  la  lieu  of  administra- 
tive expenses. 

"(d)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act.  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior  is  authorized  to  repre- 
sent any  Indian  owner  (1)  who  is  a  minor, 
(2)  who  has  been  adjudicated  non  compos 
mentis,  (3)  whose  ownership  interest  in  a 
decedent's  estate  has  not  been  determined,  or 
(4)  who  cannot  be  located  by  the  Secretary 
after  a  reasonable  and  diligent  search  and 
the  giving  of  notice  by  publicaUon. 

"(e)  The  timber  on  any  Indian  land  held 
under  a  trust  or  other  patent  containing  re- 
strictions on  alienations  may  be  sold  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  without  the  consent 
of  the  owners  when  in  his  Judgment  such 
action  Is  necessary  to  prevent  loss  of  values 
resiiltlng  from  fire,  insects,  disease,  wind- 
throw,  or  other  natural  catastrophe*. 

"(f)  A  change  from  a  trust  or  restricted 
status  to  an  xmrestrlcted  status  of  any  in- 
terest In  timber  that  has  been  sold  pursuant 
to  this  section  shall  not  affect  the  obliga- 
tions of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  under 
any  contract  of  sale  that  is  in  effect  at  the 
time  such  change  in  status  occurs." 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  1565)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


ROSEBUD  SIOUX  INDIAN  RESERVA- 
TION. S.  DAK. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  653,  S.  711.  which  is  the  last  meas- 
ure to  be  considered  at  this  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  sUted  by  Utle  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clbik.  A  bill  (S.  711) 
to  authorize  the  sale  and  exchange  of 
isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land  on  the  Rose- 
bud Sioux  Indian  Reservation,  S.  Dak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs  with  amend- 


ments on  page  1,  llno-JT,  after  the  word 
"land",  to  insert  "located  in  Tripp,  Greg- 
ory, and  Lyman  Counties,  South  Dakota, 
and";  on  page  2.  line  9.  after  the  word 
"acquired",  to  insert  "for  the  tribe";  in 
line  13,  after  the  word  "an",  to  strike 
out  "Indian"  and  insert  "enrolled  mem- 
ber of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe";  in  line 

15,  after  the  word  "title",  to  strike  out 
"shall"  and  insert  "may",  and  after  Une 

16,  to  insert  a  new  section,  as  follows: 

Sec.  2.  Upon  request  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe,  South  Dakota,  acting  through  its  gov- 
erning iKJdy,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  mortgage  tribal  Interests  in 
isolated  tracts  of  land,  in  lieu  of  selling  or 
exchanging  them,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  secxired  by  the  mortgage  must  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  the 
reservation  within  land  consolidation  areas 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
title  to  the  land  acquired  being  taken  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  tribe. 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
Am.erica  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law, 
upon  request  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe, 
South  Dakota,  acting  through  its  governing 
body,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  author- 
ized to  exchange  or  to  sell,  by  public  or  by 
negotiated  sale,  the  tribal  interests  in 
isolated  tracts  of  land  located  in  Tripp. 
Gregory,  and  Lyman  Counties,  South  Dakota, 
and  held  by  the  United  States  in  trust  for 
the  tribe:  Provided,  (1)  That  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  certifies  that  the  tract  is 
isolated  in  that  it  Is  so  located  or  situated 
that  it  would  be  to  the  economic  advantage 
of  the  tribe  to  seU  or  exchange  the  tract; 
(2)  that  the  amount  or  exchange  value  re- 
ceived by  the  tribe  Is  not  leas  than  the  fair 
market  value  of  the  tribal  trust  land  and  is 
accepted  by  the  tribe;  (3)  that  any  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  land  under  this  Act  are  xised 
exclusively  for  the  purchase  of  land  on  the 
reservation  within  land  consolidation  areas 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior; 
(4)  that  title  to  any  land  acquired  for  the 
tribe  under  this  Act  by  purchase  or  exchange 
shall  be  taken  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  in  trust  for  the  tribe;  (5)  that  If 
lands  in  an  exchange  are  not  of  equal  value 
the  difference  in  value  may  be  paid  in 
money;  and  (6)  that  IX  an  enrolled  member 
of  the  Rosebud  Sio\ix  Tribe  acquires  the 
tribal  trust  land,  title  may  be  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  trust. 

Sac.  2.  Upon  request  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribe.  South  Dakota,  acting  through  Its  gov- 
erning body,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is 
authorized  to  mortgage  tribal  interests  in 
Isolated  tracts  of  land,  in  lieu  of  selling  or 
exchanging  them,  and  the  proceeds  of  the 
loan  secured  by  the  mortgage  must  be  used 
exclusively  for  the  acquisition  of  land  on  the 
reservation  within  land  consolidation  areas 
approved  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
title  to  the  land  acquired  being  taken  in  the 
name  of  the  United  States  in  trust  for  the 
tribe. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  committee 
amendments  may  be  agreed  to  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
be  discharged  from  further  consldera- 
Uon  of  H  Jl.  2467. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  theare 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Is  the  House  bill  identical  with  the 
Senate  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Chair  will  lay  the  House 
bill  before  the  Senate. 

The  Presiding  Officer  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  bill  (HJl.  2467)  to  authorize 
the  sale  and  exchange  of  isolated  tracts 
of  tribal  land  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  In- 
dian Reservation,  S.  Dak. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  the  House  bill. 

The  bill  is  before  the  Senate  and  open 
to  amendment.  If  there  be  no  amend- 
ment to  be  proposed,  the  question  is  on 
the  third  reading  and  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (HJl.  2467)  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  S.  711  is  Indefinitely  post- 
poned. 

ONCE    AGAIN    TITO    HITS    UNITED 
STATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  an 
interesting  article  was  published  in  the 
Sunday,  December  1,  New  York  Times. 
It  is  interesting  for  several  reasons. 

Usually  the  New  York  Times  is  very 
conscientious  in  its  prompt  reporting  of 
news  articles. 

The  article  to  which  I  refer  carried  a 
November  21  dateline.  In  other  words, 
the  article  appeared  11  days  after  it  was 
reported  to  the  New  York  Times.  The 
dateline  is  November  21,  the  day  before 
President  Kennedy  was  assassinated. 

The  source  of  the  article  is  Yugoslavia. 
The  article  indicates  that  the  Govern- 
ment-controlled Yugoslavian  newspapers 
and  periodicals  have  taken  an  Increas- 
ingly sharp  anti-Western  and  antl- 
Unlted  States  propaganda  line,  and  that 
the  line  was  taken  only  a  few  hours, 
virtually,  after  the  Senate  defeated  the 
amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill  which 
would  have  denied  to  Yugoslavia  most- 
favored-nation  treatment.  After  that 
acUon  was  taken  to  help  Yugoslavia,  she 
did  what  she  has  persistently  done  In  the 
past — after  the  United  States  took 
friendly  action  toward  Yugoslavia  she 
turned  around  and  opposed  the  interests 
of  the  United  States.  The  position 
Yugoslavia  took  was  particularly  absiu^ 
because  she  criticized  the  United  States 
for  the  recent  Incident  on  the  autobahn 
in  which  the  Soviet  and  East  German 
troops  held  up  American  troops  and  pre- 
vented them  from  having  free  access  to 
West  Berlin. 

The  Yugoslav  Government  also 
praised  Cambodia  for  turning  down 
American  aid.  sajring  that  this  was  the 
kind  of  neutralist  attitude  that  Yugo- 
slavia approves.  This,  although  we  have 
given  Yugoslavia  some  $2  billion  of  aid. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 
Yugoslavs     Turn      Cbiticism      oh     Untitd 

Statxs — PsKss  Attacks  Policdbs  oh  Virr- 

NAM,  Asms,  and  BEai.iH 

Belciask.  Yugoslavia,  November  21. — Oov- 
ernment-ccntrolled  Yugoslav  newspapers  and 
periodicals  have  taken  an  Increasing  sharp 
anti-Western  line  In  the  last  2  weeks,  sin- 
gling out  the  United  States  for  criticism  on 
several  Issues. 

Western  diplomats  appeared  to  be  at  a  loss 
to  explain  the  motives  for  misrepresenta- 
tions and  denunciations  that  have  been  pub- 
lished here  since  President  Tito  retvirned  last 
month  from  a  visit  to  the  United  SUtes. 

The  Yugoslav  Communist  criticism  covers 
such  subjects  as  U.S.  policies  in  South  Viet- 
nam. Cambodia,  the  United  Nations  disarma- 
ment talks,  Latin  America,  and  Oermany. 

va.  omcEss  accusxd 

Particularly  irritating  to  Americans  here 
has  been  the  Yugoslav  version  of  the  inci- 
dents on  the  autobahn  to  Berlin  in  which 
XJ3.  Army  convoys  were  held  up  by  So- 
viet troops  In  a  dispute  over  procedures. 

Belgrade  newspapers  such  as  the  party 
organ  Borba,  the  large-circulation  Polltlka 
and  Its  new  evening  publication,  Polltlka 
Eksspres.  have  attributed  responsibility  for 
the  Incidents  to  UJS.  Army  officers. 

Moreover,  several  of  these  newspapers  mis- 
represented the  facts  of  the  autobahn  pro- 
cedures to  their  readers,  describing  the  So- 
viet attempts  to  get  the  soldiers  to  dismount 
and  be  counted  as  "regular  inspection." 

Tanyug,  the  Yugoslav  press  agency,  yester- 
day misrepresented  the  nature  of  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  W.  Averell  Harrlman's  mission 
to  Brazil,  asserting  that  he  had  gone  there 
to  present  the  U.S.  case  against  "Illegal  na- 
tionalization" of  American  companies. 

Today,  the  latest  Issue  of  the  Review  of 
International  Affairs,  published  in  Belgrade, 
carried  an  article  suggesting  that  the  United 
States  and  other  Western  countries  were  ob- 
structing further  efforts  toward  disarmament 
at  the  United  Nations. 

IHTTIATIVB   CKXDITEO   TO    RXDS  ' 

Writing  In  the  joximal,  Joslp  DJerdja,  Dep- 
uty Chief  of  the  Yugoslav  delegation  to  the 
United  Nations,  asserted  that  all  Initiative  for 
disarmament  following  the  treaty  for  a  par- 
tial nuclear  test  ban  treaty  had  come  from 
Communist  countries. 

Mr.  DjerdJa  added  that  the  Western  Pow- 
ers had  not  displayed  the  same  degree  of 
"readiness  and  interest"  In  pursuing  disarm- 
ament steps  as  the  Eastern  countries. 

On  the  question  of  UJS.  relations  with 
Cambodia,  the  Yugoslav  press  has  slanted 
some  reports  against  the  United  States. 

Until  today  the  anti-Western  undercur- 
rent has  not  been  reflected  In  any  statements 
by  the  Yugoslav  Government.  But  this 
afternoon,  the  official  spokesman  of  the  For- 
eign Ministry,  Dusan  ^Blagojevlc,  described 
the  Cambodian  Government's  decision  to  bar 
American  aid  as  being  "on  the  line  of  non- 
allnement  and  strengthening  of  Independ- 
ence." He  added  that  such  an  action  was 
"understandable  and  close  to  us." 

Western  observers  appeared  to  be  con- 
cerned that  the  Increasing  anti-Western  tone 
of  Yugoslav  press  conunentaries  might  be  a 
prelude  to  a  shift  in  the  foreign  policies  of 
the  Belgrade  regime. 


FIGHT  FOR  EQUALITY  IN  OUT- 
BOUND AND  INBOUND  OCEAN 
FREIGHT  RATES 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  re- 
cently Introduced  two  bills,  S.  2328  and 
S.  2329,  which  were  designed  to  attain 
greater  equality  in  outbound  and  in- 
bound ocean  freight  rates  and  thereby 


assist  in  easing  our  balance-of -payments 
difficulties. 

Monday  the  Washington  Post  carried 
an  article  entitled  "What  To  Do  About 
Shipping  Conferences"  by  Mr.  Harvey 
H.  Segal. 

Mr.  Segal  quotes  Adam  Smith's  famous 
observation: 

People  In  the  same  trade  seldom  meet  to- 
gether, even  for  merriment  and  diversion, 
but  the  conversation  ends  In  a  conspiracy 
against  the  public,  or  In  some  contrivance 
to  raise  prices. 

The  present  international  shipping 
conferences  are  a  good  example  of  just 
such  arrangements  on  a  formalized  basis. 
Moreover,  as  Mr.  Segal  points  out,  the 
market  power  of  these  conferences  "has 
been  bolstered  by  the  policy  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  which  withholds 
subsidies  from  lines  that  do  not  abide 
by  conference  agreements." 

Mr.  Segal  then  points  out  that  the 
conferences  engage  in  all  of  the  various 
practices  common  to  cartels  which  mo- 
nopolize control  over  international 
prices : 

There  Is  a  system  of  dual  rates  which  pro- 
vides lower  rates  for  shippers  who  agree  to 
use  only  conference  lines  for  some  minimum 
period  of  time.  Certain  conferences  offer 
deferred  rebates  to  loyal  customers,  and  the 
Celler  committee  In  1958  uncovered  evidence 
of  secret  rebates  In  times  of  excess  capacity 
or  overtonnage.  In  addition,  many  con- 
ferences have  pooling  agreements  under 
which  the  total  earnings  on  a  particular 
route  are  shared  among  the  members. 

As  Mr.  Segal  writes,  the  Maritime 
Commission  has  now  called  upon  a  num- 
ber of  the  conferences  to  correct  rate 
disparities.  However,  "while  welcome, 
this  belated  action  raises  some  serious 
questions  about  the  ability  of  a  U.S. 
Government  agency  to  perform  a  regu- 
latory function  within  the  framework 
of  the  international  shipping  cartels.-' 

One  of  the  facts  which  has  amazed  me 
about  these  shipping  conferences  is  how 
little  is  known  about  their  ratemaking 
procedures.  While  there  may  be  some 
reasons  for  rate  differentials  between 
outboimd  and  inbound  shipments  to  the 
United  States,  Mr.  Segal  concludes: 

It  ia  fair  to  aas\ime  that  they  (the  con- 
ferences) have  magnified  the  differentials — 
It  Is  quite  likely  that  they  have  pegged  cer- 
tain commodity  rates  at  levels  which  work  to 
both  their  disadvantage  and  that  of  the 
public  at  large. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

What  To  Do  About  Shipping  Confekknces 
(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

"People  in  the  same  trade,"  wrote  Adam 
Smith,  "seldom  meet  together,  even  for  mer- 
riment and  diversion,  but  the  conversation 
ends  In  a  conspiracy  against  the  public,  or 
In  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices."  And 
if  the  good  Dr.  Smith  had  been  able  to  ob- 
serve the  activities  of  the  world  steamship 
operators  over  the  past  century,  his  tart 
statement  would  have  been  even  less  cir- 
cumspect. 

Ever  since  the  later  1860 's — and  perhaps 
even  before — efforts  have  been  made  to  reg- 
ulate competition  in  ocean  shipping  through 
the  establishment  of  conferences  In  which 
operators  agree  to  play  the  game  in  a  gentle* 


manly  fashion  by  fixing  commodity  rates  on 
various  routes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  scores  of 
shipping  conferences  or  international  car- 
tels operating  openly  with  the  support  of 
national  governments.  In  the  Shipping  Act 
of  1916  and  subsequent  amendments.  Con- 
gress authorized  American  shipowners  to 
participate  in  conferences.  And  their  power 
has  been  bolstered  by  the  policy  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration  which  withholds  subsi- 
dies from  lines  that  do  not  abide  by  con- 
ference agreements. 

The  market  power  of  the  conferences  Is 
far  from  absolute  because  of  competition 
from  nonconference  lines  and  tramp  ships. 
But  they  have  over  the  years  perfected  dis- 
criminatory devices  In  order  to  retain  a 
large  share  of  the  market. 

There  is  a  system  of  dual  rates  which  pro- 
vides lower  rates  for  shippers  who  agree  to 
use  only  conference  lines  for  some  minimum 
period  of  time.  Certain  conferences  offer 
deferred  rebates  to  loyal  customers,  and  the 
Celler  committee  in  1958  uncovered  evidence 
of  secret  rebates  in  times  of  excess  capacity 
or  overtonnage.  In  addition,  many  confer- 
ences have  pooling  agreements  under  which 
the  total  earnings  on  a  particular  route  are 
shared  among  the  members. 

Shipping  conferences  came  back  Into  the 
news  when  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
revealed  that  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems are  being  aggravated  by  the  wide  dis- 
parities between  Inbound  and  outbound  rates 
established  in  the  shipping  conferences. 
Douglas'  attack  led  to  a  shakeup  in  the  Fed- 
eral Maritime  Commission,  the  agency 
charged  with  regulating  rates,~in  which  Adm. 
John  Harllee  replaced  Thomas  E.  Stakem  as 
Chairman. 

The  Commission  has  now  taken  its  first 
significant  step  in  an  effort  to  regulate  rates 
by  calling  upon  8  outbound  conferences 
to  correct  the  "alleged  disparities"  on  some 
45  commodities  or  provide  a  Justification  for 
their  persistence.  While  welcome,  this  be- 
lated action  raises  some  serious  questions 
about  the  ability  of  a  U.S.  Government 
agency  to  perform  a  regulatory  function 
within  the  framework  of  the  International 
shipping  cartels. 

In  the  memorandum  on  ocean  freight  rates 
for  steel  products  which  Senator  Douglas  re- 
leased last  June,  there  are  enormous  dis- 
parities between  Inbound  and  outbound 
rates,  far  greater  than  might  be  justified  on 
economic  grounds.  However,  subsequent 
testimony  before  the  JEC  Indicates  that 
ships  on  the  outbound  routes  are  more  fully 
utilized  than  those  on  Inbound  runs,  and 
this  fact  supports  the  presumption  that 
some  disparities  between  inbound  and  out- 
bound rates  would  persist  In  the  absence  of 
shipping  conferences. 

But  while  surprisingly  little  is  known 
about  the  conference  ratemaking  process,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  they  have  magnified 
the  differentials.  Because  of  higher  capacity 
utilization,  discipline  In  the  outbound  con- 
ferences is  stronger,  and  it  is  quite  likely 
that  they  have  pegged  certain  commodity 
rates  at  levels  which  work  to  both  their  dis- 
advantage and  that  of  the  public  at  large. 

It  has  been  profx^sed  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  pursue  the  well-established 
principles  that  guide  the  regulation  of  do- 
mestic utilities  and  eliminate  discriminatory 
practices  which  conflict  with  the  national 
interests.  But  this  hopeful  view  overlooks 
several  Important  factors.  The  rates  charged 
by  an  electric  power  utility  with  an  exclu- 
sive area  franchise  can  be  regulated  without 
difficulty.  But  Jhe  shipping  conference  is  a 
ratemaking  body  with  an  international 
membership  of  Individual  carrier*,  an  orga- 
nization that  may  be  coerced  but  never  con- 
trolled by  the  agency  of  a  single  national 
government. 

Moreover,  the  conferences,  like  all  inter- 
national   cartels,    are    Inherently    unstable. 
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When  markets  are  slack  and  there  Is  con- 
siderable overtonnage,  discipline  breaks  down 
and  individual  members  make  "sweetheart" 
deals  with  shippers  In  order  to  fend  off  non- 
conference  competition.  In  fact,  one  wit- 
ness at  the  JEC  hearings,  the  head  of  a 
chemical  exporting  company,  remarked  that 
the  only  factor  that  makes  the  dual-rate 
system  tolerable  Is  the  existence  of  noncon- 
ference competition. 

If  the  Maritime  Commission  Is  ever  to  con- 
trol ocean  freight  rates,  It  will  have  some- 
how to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  con- 
ferences which  constitute  the  only  base  upon 
which  a  regulatory  stmctxxre  can  be  built. 
But  even  If  that  could  be  accomplished,  the 
cost  would  be  very  high.  Ocean  freight  rates 
under  a  weak  conference  system  are  already 
higher  than  they  would  be  In  a  free  market; 
and  effective  regulation  might  mean  an  even 
higher  and  more  rigid  rate  structure. 

The  alternative  Is  a  policy  which  would 
forbid  American  carriers  from  participating 
In  the  cartels.  It  might  at  first  result  in  a 
greater  instability  of  rates,  but  free  markets 
offer  a  solution  in  an  area  where  the  tra- 
ditional regfulatory  concepts  have  little 
chance  of  success. 


"FOREIGN  AID"— ADDRESS  BY 
EUGENE  R.   BLACK 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  Mr. 
Eugene  R.  Black,  formerly  President  of 
the  World  Bank  and  currently  a  director 
of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  and  a 
tremendously  able  man.  recently  gave  a 
very  thoughtful  speech  before  the  New 
York  Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  sub- 
ject of  foreign  aid.  Mr.  Black  rarely 
gives  public  addresses  at  the  present 
time.  The  contents  of  this  address  are 
so  useful  in  connection  with  our  upcom- 
ing ccHisideration  of  the  foreign  aid  ap- 
propriations bill,  I  believe  that  this 
speech  should  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  Members  of  Congress.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  following  my  re- 
marks the  full  text  of  the  speech  be 
inserted  in  the  Record^ 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.)       11 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  'ilr.  President,  Mr. 
Black  says  in  part : 

I  can  and  do  get  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  in  the  past  we  have  been  trying  to 
spend  more  foreign  aid  than  we  have  been 
able  to  administer  effectively.  We  have  been 
most  reluctant  to  demand  the  conditions 
necessary  to  make  aid  effective  In  terms  of 
economic  development.  We  have  settled  for 
promises  when  we  should  have  waited  for 
action  to  justify  our  support.  We  have  not 
developed  that  standard  of  project  selection 
and  preparation  which  should  be  the  very 
hallmark  of  our  work.  In  general  we  have 
succeeded  in  identifying  foreign  aid  with 
large  amounts  of  money,  but  not  with  large 
numbers  of  projects  and  programs  which  are 
building  economic  strength  Into  the  coun- 
tries we  are  trying  to  help.  Fortunately 
there  has  been  concern  in  AID  about  theee 
shortcomings  as  recent  changes  Indicate. 

I  would  like  to  suggc«t  that  we  approach 
Congress  In  this  direct  way,  and  stop  pre- 
tending that  foreign  aid  Is  a  sure  cure  for 
the  political  ills  that  plague  us  at  the  mo- 
ment. Foreign  aid  should  be  presented  to 
Congress  as  a  means  of  promoting  economic 
growth  and  nothing  else.  It  should  be  pre- 
sented In  terms  of  projects  designed  to  pro- 
duce real  wealth.  It  should  be  presented  In 
response  to  actions,  not  promises,  on  the  part 
of  other  countries  which  are  seriously  inter- 


ested in  eoonmlc  growth.  It  shotild  be  pre- 
sented, not  as  a  bribe  for  other  nations  to 
reform,  but  as  an  investment  In  other  na- 
tions where  reforms  are  already  underway. 
Do  tills  and  I  suggest  the  political  benefits 
will  come  as  natural  byproducts. 


Exhibit  1 

FoBxioN  Aid 

(By  Evigene  R.  Black) 

Mr.  Champion,  gentlemen,  when  I  retired 
from  the  World  Bank  last  January,  I  solemnly 
resolved  that  I  would  retire  from  making 
public  speeches  at  tbe  same  time.  Fc»:  the 
first  40  or  50  years  of  my  life  I  got  along  very 
well  without  making  any  public  speeches 
and,  on  leaving  the  World  Bank,  I  had  hoped 
to  return  to  this  comfortable  state  of  affairs. 
But  I  didn't  figure  on  George  Champion's 
Insidious  persuasiveness.  He  undermined  my 
good  resolutions,  and  he  did  so  by  appealing 
to  the  all-too-obvlous  need  for  those  of  us 
once  connected  with  that  biisiness  called 
foreign  aid  to  speak  out  occasionally  *  *  • 
to  remind  people  that  there  Is  a  problem,  a 
very  Important  problem,  and  that  we  have 
to  learn  to  live  with  the  problem  just  as 
surely  as  every  new  June  bride  has  to  learn 
to  live  with  her  mother-in-law. 

The  open  season  on  foreign  aid  In  Congress 
Is  exceptionally  late  and  violent  this  year, 
the  Appropriations  Committees  still  have  to 
reach  their  separate  verdicts  and  the  House- 
Senate  conference,  as  usual,  will  have  a  job 
of  compromising  to  do.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  want  anything  I  say  here 
to  be  Interpreted  as  a  lack  of  support  tea 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  In  foreign  aid.  More 
Important  In  the  present  clrcimastances,  I 
think  David  Bell,  the  man  charged  with 
making  the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment work  well,  deserves  from  Congress  a 
chance  to  show  his  mettle.  Working  with 
Mr.  Bell  on  the  Clay  Committee,  I  was  very 
impressed  with  his  grasp  of  the  complexities 
of  his  job  and  with  the  toughness  of  his 
mind. 

In  fact,  if  I  could  wish  Mr.  Bell  one  thing, 
I  would  wish  him  a  clear-cut  contract  for 
at  least  5  years  In  order  that  he  might  have 
a  decent  opportunity  to  put  Into  effect  some 
of  the  changes  I  know  he  wants  to  make. 
In  the  15  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  plan  we  have  bad  the  ECA,  the  TCA, 
the  MSA,  the  FOA.  the  ICA,  and  now  AID. 
There  have  been  11  different  foreign  aid  ad- 
ministrators. Including  Mr.  Bell.  That's  an 
average  tenure  In  office  of  less  than  18 
months.  For  a  business  that  cant  by  Its 
nature  succeed  In  the  short  run,  that  Is  a 
formula  for  ineffectiveness  if  ever  there  was 
one. 

I  would  also  wish  him  some  relief  from  his 
constant,  and  for  long  periods,  total  preoc- 
cupation with  congressional  reviews.  Foreign 
aid  Is  the  only  major  program  In  tbe  Federal 
budget  which,  In  addition  to  the  normal  and 
necessary  reviews  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittees, has  to  be  authorized  all  over  again 
each  year  in  the  House  and  Senate.  In  addi- 
tion to  that  part  of  the  foreign  aid  budget 
concerned  with  what  I  would  call  economic 
development,  there  Is  a  large  military  aid 
budget  which  Mr.  Bell  must  defend,  yet 
which  logically  belongs  In  the  regular  mili- 
tary budget  becaxise  after  all,  an  Important 
justification  for  giving  arms  and  other  forms 
of  military  support  to  foreign  nations  is  that 
we  thereby  economize  on  our  own  military 
commitments  and  expenditures.  Aid  must 
absorb  an  enormous  and,  I  think,  quite  un- 
necessary administrative  overhead  becaxise 
It  has  four  congressional  hurdles  to  clear 
anew  each  year,  and  a  bill  to  defend  which 
covers  an  unnecessarily  wide  variety  of  sub- 
jects. Mr.  Bell  deserves  to  be  relieved  of 
some  of  these  chores,  which  for  so  much  of 
the  year  effectively  prevent  him  from  doing 
the  job  that  he  was  hired  to  do. 


I  do  hope  Mr.  Bell  has  a  chance  to  do  the 
job  I  think  he  can  do;  I  do  not  want  any- 
thing I  say  here  to  be  interpreted  as  oppos- 
ing the  pending  legislation,  or  In  favor  of 
substantial  cuts  in  the  amount  requested. 
But  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that  I  think  the 
way  o\a  Oovemmmt  has  administered  for- 
eign aid  in  the  past  has  been  seriously  re- 
miss In  several  Important  respects.  In  fact, 
I  think  It  is  clear  now  that  there  is  a  large 
consensus  on  this  score  In  Congress,  In  AID 
Itself  and  among  Interested  outsiders  like 
my  colleagues  on  the  Clay  Committee. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  refiected  this  growing 
consensxis  In  several  Important  respects. 
First,  the  committee  stressed  the  need  to  In- 
troduce more  stability  Into  the  administra- 
tion of  foreign  aid;  second,  the  committee 
underscored  the  importance  of  persuading 
other  nations,  particularly  former  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  Marshall  plan,  to  carry  more 
of  the  financial  burden.  Finally,  and  I  think 
most  Important,  the  committee  made  an  ap- 
peal for  more  attention  to  the  quality  of  the 
assistance  that  we  give.  Let  me  for  a  few 
minutes  give  my  own  variations  on  these 
three  themes. 

The  Senators  said  that  they  were  "un- 
enthuslastlc  about  aid  programs  •  •  • 
whose  major  purpose  is  to  provide  an  alterna- 
tive to  Soviet  bloc  aid."  Now  here  I  think 
they  put  their  fingers  on  one  of  the  prime 
causes  of  instability  In  the  administration  of 
foselgn  aid  In  the  past  and  of  public  dis- 
illusionment with  foreign  aid  in  the  present. 
I  bave  frequently  argued  that  we  ought  to 
be  very  skeptical  about  crediting  or  debiting 
foreign  aid  for  dramatic  changes  in  the 
political  atmosphere.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  foreign  aid  has  rarely  gotten  us 
anywhere  In  the  short  run.  Foreign  aid  can 
be — should  be — a  most  effective  agent  against 
conmiunism  in  the  long  nin  by  encouraging 
those  policies  and  practices  In  other  nations 
which  lead  to  lasting  economic  growth.  But 
it  cannot  be  effective  If  It  Is  turned  on  and 
off  like  a  faucet  In  response  to  unreasonable 
political  expectations. 

I  have  been  most  Interested  of  late  to  see 
how  the  Russians  themselves  appear  to  be 
painfully  discovering  the  fact  that  foreign 
aid  Is  not  a  very  useful  weapon  for  political 
skirmishes.  I  have  over  the  years  confidently 
predicted  that  the  Soviets  would  find  for- 
eign aid  an  unrewarding  business  from  the 
point  of  view  of  their  political  interests. 
Now  it  would  seem  that  they  are  beginning 
to  think  so  too. 

The  Soviets  have  a  vested  Interest  in  every- 
body else's  troubles.  Buttressed  by  their 
naive  bellex  in  communism  as  the  wave  of 
the  future,  they  are  out  to  create  political 
and  economic  Instability  as  a  prelude  to  com- 
munism. To  them  foreign  aid  Is  definitely  a 
temporary  business,  designed  to  secure  wind- 
fall economic  and  political  profits. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record.  No  doubt 
some  win  regard  Cuba  as  their  shining  suc- 
cess. But  Russian  foreign  aid  did  not  create 
Castro  or  bring  him  to  power.  Rxisslan  for- 
eign aid  only  came  after  he  was  In  power. 
The  question  Is,  "Will  Russian  foreign  aid 
keep  Castro  in  power?"  This  must  be  an 
embarrassing  question  to  the  Soviets;  Cuba's 
bin  which  the  Soviets  have  to  pay  Is  cur- 
rently running  at  $1.5  million  a  day.  Perhaps 
$2  bUllon  worth  of  ruble  aid  has  already 
gone  to  Cuba.  Recent  evidence  in  the  news- 
papers suggest  that  the  Soviets  are  very  un- 
happy at  this  continuing  drain.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Soviets  face  the  choice  of  re- 
ducing the  drain  by  assuming  ever  more  di- 
rectly the  functions  of  the  Cuban  govern- 
ment or  of  gradxially  backing  away.  Cuba, 
after  all,  Is  a  relatively  rlcb  country,  and 
this  the  Soviets  know.  Russian  foreign  aid 
to  Cuba  Is  almost  certain  to  be  a  temporary 
business  and  so  far  It  has  clearly  not  been 
a  very  successful  business. 
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Wbat  about  the  other  ooantrlet  to  which 
the  Runiana  have  sent  foreign  aid  In  search 
of  windfall  profits?  The  list  Includes  India, 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  and  Burma  in 
south  Asia:  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Egypt  in  the 
Middle  East:  Mall,  Guinea.  Ethiopia.  Ghana, 
and  Somalia  in  Africa;  Cambodia  and  Indo- 
nesia in  the  Far  East;  and  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tina in  Latin  America.  These  are  the  coun- 
tries to  which  the  Soviets  have  given  or  lent 
each  950  million  or  more  which  is  hardly  a 
large  sum  by  the  standards  of  UJ3. 
aid.  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  World  Bank 
standards.  What  about  the  windfall  profits 
achieved? 

In  Iraq,  a  major  recipient  of  Soviet  aid. 
the  Communist-backed  prime  minister.  Kas- 
sem.  lacked  staying  power;  be  was  assas- 
sinated, and  the  Comimunist  Party  was  out- 
tawed  under  the  succeeding  regime.  In 
Egypt,  despite  the  Aswan  Dam  and  consider- 
able military  assistance,  the  Communist 
Party  remains  outlawed — and  the  Egyptian 
government  last  year  decided  to  adhere  to 
the  General  Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(QATT),  the  bulwark  of  the  West's  mulU- 
lateral  trading  system.  India,  despite  a  bil- 
lion dollars  in  Soviet  aid,  remains  the  world's 
largest  working  democracy  and  is  clearly  not 
aligned  with  the  Communists. 

If  the  Soviets  have  failed  to  show  much 
tn  the  way  of  windfall  profits  out  of  their 
foreign  aid,  their  often  obvlovisly  temporary 
and  trouble-making  interest  In  the  business 
has  been  brought  home  forcibly  to  many 
countries.  Bxuma  has  exjjerienced  the  ill- 
effects  of  having  Its  rice  shipped  to  Russia 
and  resold  on  the  world  market;  Egypt  has 
bad  the  same  experience  with  Its  cotton. 
Guinea,  until  recently  exclusively  dependent 
on  Soviet  bloc  aid,  has  learned  what  it  Is  to 
wait  while  promised  Soviet  delivery  dates  slip 
by  and,  in  company  with  other  countries,  has 
•zperienced  the  Illusion  of  the  Soviet  ternis 
of  aid,  which  are  characteristically  low  in  in- 
terest charges  and  high  In  the  price  of  the 
goods  shipped.  Also,  the  goods  have  fre- 
quently been  quite  inferior,  and  there  have 
been  lots  of  difficulties  with  spare  parts. 

Our  own  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
similarly  unsuccessful  Insofar  as  It  has  been 
tised  as  an  instrument  for  bartering  against 
the  Communists  for  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  underdeveloped  countries  or 
for  short-term  political  advantage  in  those 
countries.  Foreign  aid  just  Is  not  suitable 
as  a  means  of  inoculating  governments 
against  communism  or  bringing  about  in- 
stant conversions  from  that  political  re- 
ligion. Yet  despite  Mr.  Bell's  several  refer- 
ences to  the  long-term  problems  to  which 
foreign  aid  must  be  culdressed.  we  still  hear 
promises  of  economic  and  political  windfall 
profits  held  out  as  argounents  for  Increasing 
or  maintaining  the  level  of  foreign  aid.  And 
recently  these  arguments  have  taken  a  new 
twist;  we  now  hear  urgent  pleas  to  stop  for- 
eign aid  when  a  coup  d'etat  Is  staged  in  a 
country  we  have  been  helping,  and  a  less  tol- 
erant ruler  replaces  a  more  tolerant  one.  and 
I  am  afraid  that  here  again  we  are  pursuing 
unreasonable  political  expectations  In  the 
name  of  foreign  aid. 

Instead  of  trying  to  identify  foreign  aid 
with  unrealistic  political  expectations,  we 
ought  to  have  been  Identifying  it  with 
high  priority  development  projects — ^projects 
which  are  well  engineered,  well  planned 
fljianclally  and  which  promise  to  produce 
things  these  countries  want  and  need  to 
earn  their  way  In  the  world.  Foreign  aid 
In  these  countries  ought  to  be  identified  with 
fiscal  policies  which  offer  some  hope  that 
local  savings  will  flow  into  serious  develop- 
ments and  not  flee  the  coxintry  or  disappear 
In  Inflation.  Foreign  aid  ought  to  be  iden- 
tified, not  with  promises  by  countries  of 
what  they  may  do  in  the  futiu-e,  but  with 
the  first  tangible  steps  towards  action  neces- 
■ary  to  make  economic  growth  a  reality. 
Foreign  aid  ought  to  be  Identified  with  tax 


collection,  not  tax  evasion;  It  ought  to  b« 
identified  with  a  healthy  investment  climate 
for  foreign  capital  and  not  with  the  expro- 
priation of  foreign  properties. 

Here  again  there  is  a  growing  consensu*, 
shared  by  the  Senate  committee  and  I  know 
by  Mr.  Bell  himself,  that  the  major  trouble 
with  our  foreign  aid  programs  In  the  past  has 
been  too  much  concern  over  quantity  and 
packaging,  and  too  little  concern  over  the 
quality  of  the  product  itself.  I  have  said 
that  a  lot  of  the  labels  we  have  put  on  the 
foreign  aid  package  In  the  past  have  been 
seriously  misleading.  I  might  add  that  I 
think  there  has  been  too  much  excitement 
over  the  quantities  Involved.  Foreign  aid 
has  always  been  a  stimulant  to  American 
exports;  It  is  more  directly  now  a  stimulant 
than  ever  before.  The  Senate  committee 
estimated  that  only  10  percent  of  current 
foreign  aid  expenditures  represent  a  drain  on 
the  balance  of  payments.  In  view  of  this  I 
cannot  get  very  excited  about  the  argument 
that  foreign  aid  is  a  serious  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

I  can  and  do  get  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  In  the  past  we  have  been  trying  to  spend 
more  foreign  aid  than  we  have  been  able  to 
administer  effectively.  We  have  been  most 
reluctant  to  demand  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  make  aid  effective  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic development.  We  have  settled  for 
promises  when  we  should  have  waited  for 
action  to  Justify  our  support.  We  have  not 
developed  that  standard  of  project  selection 
and  preparation  which  should  be  the  very 
hallmark  of  our  work.  In  general  we  have 
succeeded  In  identifying  foreign  aid  with 
large  amounts  of  money,  but  not  with  large 
numbers  of  projects  and  programs  which  are 
building  economic  strength  into  the  coun- 
tries we  are  trying  to  help.  Fortunately 
there  has  been  concern  In  AID  about  these 
shortcomings  as  recent  changes  Indicate. 

Congress  has  tried  in  some  cases  to  build 
into  the  foreign  aid  legislation  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  which  should  govern 
foreign  aid  if  It  Is  to  be  effective  In  terms 
of  economic  growth.  There  Is  for  example 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  which  would 
bar  aid  to  countries  which  appropriate 
American  property  without  prompt  and  ade- 
quate compensation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
there  Is  a  new  amendment  to  the  Hlcken- 
looper amendment  which  Is  being  discussed 
now.  That  amendment  goes  even  further 
than  the  original  ope  and  says  that  If  any 
contracts  or  concessions  are  canceled  by  a 
foreign  government,  that  no  aid  should  be 
given  to  the  country  that  canceled  these 
contracts  or  concessions  tintil  adequate  com- 
pensation has  been  paid,  and  paid  In  con- 
vertible currency.  I'd  like  to  say  I  8jn  high- 
ly in  favor  of  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment 
and  his  new  one.  Congress  has  also  opposed 
using  foreign  aid  to  support  government- 
owned  indiistrles.  I  certainly  favor  this  leg- 
islative limitation.  In  both  cases  the  cli- 
mate for  private  investment  Is  at  stake.  Not 
only  should  we,  as  a  matter  of  course,  use 
our  aid  In  every  way  possible  to  Improve  the 
climate  for  our  own  and  other  foreign  pri- 
vate Investments;  we  should  also  avoid  en- 
couraging the  governments  of  these  new 
nations  to  expand  their  operations  into  areas 
where  other  forms  of  finance  and  enterprise 
can  be  encouraged.  There  is  no  government 
now  receiving  foreign  aid  which  does  not 
have  more  now  on  Its  administrative  plate 
than  It  can  digest.  So,  to  condone  with 
or  aid  the  acquisition  of  foreign  industrial 
properties  or  to  xise  aid  to  foster  govern- 
ment-owned Industries  cannot.  In  my  opin- 
ion, be  Justified  in  the  name  of  promoting 
economic  growth. 

But  most  of  the  conditions  which  should 
govern  foreign  aid  If  it  is  to  be  effective 
cannot  be  legislated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
attempts  to  do  so  woiild  only  compound 
further  the  already  very  difficult  adminis- 
trative problem  which  the  AID  Administrator 


faces.  The  tests  of  success  in  any  foreign 
aid  program  are  easy  to  state  in  generalities; 
Is  the  program  identified  with  high  ftrlorlty 
projects  which  are  producing  a  higher 
standard  of  living?  Is  the  Agency  insisting 
on  reasonable  fiscal  policies  as  a  prior  con- 
dition for  Its  help?  E>oes  the  program  en- 
courage reforms  needed  for  economic  growth? 
But  there  is  no  way  that  Congress,  through 
legislation,  can  Insure  that  any  foreign  aid 
program  will  pass  these  tests.  In  spite  of 
the  fact  that  whole  libraries  of  books  have 
been  written  attempting  to  define  some 
fiscal  policies,  there  Is  In  practice  no  sub- 
stitute for  careful  and  mature  personal  Judg- 
ment in  deciding  when  fiscal  conditions  are 
ripe  for  aid  and  when  they  are  not.  Nor 
Is  there  any  reliable  substitute  for  personal 
Judgment  when  It  comes  to  choosing  among 
projects — when  it  comes  to  deciding  what  is 
of  high  priority  and  what  Is  not.  Our  Con- 
gress cannot  legislate  reforms  for  other  na- 
tions; they  have  to  be  negotiated.  So,  on 
all  of  these  counts  the  AID  Administrator's 
lot  Is  not  an  easy  one.  He  must  adopt 
standards,  deliberately;  he  must  set  condi- 
tions, consciously;  and  he  must  do  these 
things  without  leaving  the  legitimate  pre- 
serve of  economic  development  and  wander- 
ing into  the  purely  political  preserve. 

Since  the  line  between  these  two  preserves 
is  often  very  unclear,  anybody  who  under- 
takes to  administer  foreign  aid  is,  by  defini- 
tion, living  dangerously.  I  have  always 
thought  that  an  International  organization 
could  offer  certain  protections  which  are  par- 
ticularly valuable  in  the  administration  of 
foreign  aid — provided,  that  is,  that  the  in- 
ternational organization  Is  like  the  World 
Bank  or  the  Monetary  Fund,  itself  governed 
by  financial  principles  and  not  simply  an 
organization  to  allow  a  lot  of  recipient  na- 
tions to  divide  up  the  contributions  of  a  few 
donor  nations.  I  think,  as  a  matter  of  fact 
I  know,  it  is  somewhat  easier  for  an  inter- 
national organization  to  ask  for,  to  demand, 
and  to  receive  the  assurances  and  conditions 
necessary  for  effective  aid  without  being  ac- 
cused of  undue  interference  in  the  interna- 
tional affairs  of  the  recipient  countries  or  of 
trying  to  get  some  political  advantage.  I 
was  therefore  interested  to  see  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  pick  up  this 
argument  and  lend  Its  own  endorsement  In 
Its  recent  report.  I  personally  believe  that 
the  balance  between  bilateral  and  multi- 
lateral aid  should  be  redressed  in  favor  of 
multilateral  aid.  I  would  even  make  a  guess 
that  It  will  be  redressed  as  time  goes  on. 
And  as  It  becomes  more  evident  that  foreign 
aid  can  only  be  effective  if  it  Is  identified 
with  projects  and  programs  that  are  in  fact 
producing  lasting  economic  wealth. 

I  do  not  look  for  or  reconunend  any  radical 
shift  away  from  bilateral  aid  in  favor  of 
multilateral  aid,  but  I  do  look  for  a  gradual 
shift.  I  don't  think  bilateral  aid  can  ever 
be  completely  free  from  the  political  pres- 
sures of  the  moment;  to  some  extent  it  is 
bound  to  be  wasted  in  efforts  to  put  out  po- 
litical fires.  In  the  long  run,  I  think  foreign 
aid  will  come  to  be  accepted  most  readily 
where  it  is  administered  by  organizations 
like  the  World  Bank  and  the  Monetary  Fund, 
organizations  whose  primary  objective  Is  eco- 
nomic develcq>ment  and  not  to  gain  some  po- 
litical CM*  commercial  benefits. 

But  the  problems  besetting  our  foreign 
aid  program  are  not  basically  institutional. 
Whether  foreign  aid  Is  administered  inter- 
nationally, regionally  or  bilaterally,  the  im- 
portant thing  is  the  quality  of  the  product— 
the  conditions  asked  and  the  standards  set. 

I'd  like  to  leave  you  with  these  three 
thoughts: 

Some  say  that  if  the  threat  of  commimlsm 
were  to  disappear  tomorrow.  Congress  would 
immediately  cut  off  all  foreign  aid.  I  think 
this  is  a  cynical  argument.  We  don't  need 
foreign  aid  because  the  Communists  make 
it  necessary.  We  malign  the  power  and  im- 
pact of  our  own  heritage  when  we  coupio 
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foreign  aid  with  the  twists  and  turns  ot 
Communist  policy.  We  give  fCM-eign  aid  be- 
cause it  is  both  imperative  and  unavoidable 
that  we  participate  in  the  development  of 
those  countries  which,  largely  because  of 
their  many-sided  encounters  with  Western 
civilization,  are  desperately  seeking  some  es- 
cape from  their  poverty.  We  have  foreign 
aid  because  the  achievements  of  our  way  of 
life  In  the  past  have  made  it  a  matter  of 
self-respect  In  other  nations  to  ameliorate 
their  mass  poverty.  The  presence  or  absence 
of  the  threat  of  communism  In  no  way  alters 
this  fact.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  great  nation 
In  the  Western  tradition — If  we  are  to  re- 
main true  not  Just  to  ovu-  humanitarian 
tradition,  not  Just  to  our  economic  precepts 
which  are  built  on  the  fact  that  prosperity 
flourishes  only  when  the  maximum  number 
of  people  and  nations  share  In  It — If  we  are 
to  remain  true  to  our  own  heritage  and  if 
we  are  to  accept  the  reaponslbilities  history 
has  thrust  on  us,  then  tre  will  continue  for- 
eign aid. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we 
approach  Congress  in  this  direct  way,  and 
stop  pretending  that  foreign  aid  is  a  sure 
ciu-e  for  the  political  Ills  that  plague  us  at 
the  moment.  Foreign  aid  should  be  pre- 
sented to  Congress  as  a  means  of  promoting 
economic  growth  and  nothing  else.  It 
should  be  presented  in  terms  of  projects  de- 
signed to  produce  real  wealth.  It  should  be 
presented  in  response  to  actions,  not  prom- 
ises, on  the  part  of  other  countries  which 
are  seriously  interested  in  economic  growth. 
It  should  be  presented,  not  as  a  bribe  for 
other  nations  to  reform,  but  as  an  invest- 
ment in  other  nations  where  reforms  are 
already  vmderway.  Do  this  and  I  suggest 
the  political  benefits  will  come  as  natural 
byproducts.  Can  we  not  say  of  our  own 
experience  that  it  is  toy  concentrating  on 
economic  development  that  we  have  most 
successfully  ameliorated  our  own  political 
problems?  Should  we  not  say  of  foreign  aid 
that  economic  development  is  what  we  are 
after  in  the  realistic  hope  that  It  will  yield 
political  byproducts  consistent  with  our  own 
security  and  prosperity?  We've  tried  nutting 
the  political  byproducts  first;  now  I  think 
we  should  try  putting  economic  develop- 
ment first. 

Finally.  I  agree  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  more  effort  and 
thought  should  be  given  to  ways  and  means 
of  internationalizing  our  aid  effort.  The 
challenge  of  development  in  Asia,  Africa  and 
Latin  America  affects  all  Western  nations  be- 
cause all  Western  nations  have  contributed 
so  much  to  the  kind  of  world  we  live  In  to- 
day— a  world  divided  increasingly  by  the  gap 
in  wealth  between  those  who  have  practiced 
economic  development  and  those  who  are 
only  Just  now  learning  how.  It  makes  poli- 
tical sense,  but  more  Important  it  makes 
economic  sense  to  pool  the  resources  and 
talents  of  the  Western  nations  in  organiza- 
tions which  have  no  other  purpose  than 
promoting  development.  This  is  the  best 
way,  I  submit,  to  gain  acceptance  for  the 
conditions  which  must  be  met  before  foreign 
aid  can  do  its  work. 

The  question,  then,  is  not:  Should  we  con- 
tinue foreign  aid?  Of  course  we  should  and 
we  can  afford  every  i>enny  which  is  admin- 
istered effectively.  The  question  Is:  How 
can  we  improve  the  quality  of  the  product? 
Foreign  aid  is  one  btisiness  where  it  should 
be  a  matter  of  pride  to  produce  a  quality 
product.  And  if  we  insist  on  this  I  predict 
that  the  growing  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
by  Congress  and  others  will  disappear  as  it 
should. 


TAX  CUT  MAY  AGGRAVATE  BAL- 
ANCE OP  PAYMENTS 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  our 
balance-of-payments  problems   become 


Increasingly  serious  as  we  confront  the 
grim  possibility  of  being  unable  to  meet 
our  military  commitments  to  the  free 
world  overseas  because  of  the  decline  of 
our  gold  balance  and  especially  because 
of  the  rise  in  claims  against  our  remain- 
ing gold. 

Whatever  merits  the  tax  cut  may  have, 
it  may  worsen  our  balance-of-payments 
situation  if  it  does  the  job  it  is  designed 
to  do :  stimulate  our  economy  mto  faster 
expansion. 

Mr.  President,  in  today's  New  York 
Times  there  appeared  an  excellent  article 
by  Mr.  M.  J.  Rossant  entitled  "Johnson 
and  the  E)ollar."  This  article  summar- 
izes a  number  of  the  problems  which  con- 
front our  new  President  with  respect  to 
the  continuing  balance-of-payments 
deficit.    As  this  article  indicates: 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  steadiness  of 
the  dollar  in  international  financial  markets 
is  attributed  to  the  cooperative  defensive  ar- 
rangements devised  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. But  this  defense  in  depth,  which 
Mr.  Johnson  is  commited  to  continue,  is  de- 
signed to  prevent  a  currency  crisis,  not  to 
shrink  the  deficit  in  the  Nation's  interna- 
tional transactions  with  other  coimtries. 

The  article  by  Mr.  Rossant  also  refers 
to  an  excellent  study  that  appeared  in 
the  November  issue  of  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Philadelphia's  Business 
Review.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  article,  as  well  as  the  article  by  Mr. 
Rossant,  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  the 
end  of  these  remarks. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  article  ex- 
amines the  question  of  whether  a  stimu- 
lus in  the  rate  of  economic  growth  in  this 
country  will  help  to  solve  our  balance-of- 
payments  problem.  Incidentally,  Mr. 
President,  I  should  mention  at  this  point 
that  there  is  no  indication  in  the  Fed- 
eral Reserve  Bank's  Review  of  the  author 
of  this  article.  However,  it  was  written 
by  Mr.  Jack  C.  Rothwell,  who  is  an  econo- 
mist for  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia.  Mr.  Rothwell  also  wrote  a 
longer  and  excellent  article  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  compendium  pub- 
lished by  the  Joint  Economic  Committee. 
This  compendium  is  entitled  "The  UJ5. 
Balance  of  Payments — Prospectives  and 
Policies,"  and  Mr.  Rothwell's  article  be- 
gins on  page  119  of  that  compendium. 
Many  of  the  conclusions  in  the  Phila- 
delphia Federal  Reserve's  Review  are 
documented  in  more  detail  in  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee  publication. 

Mr.  Rothwell  in  his  review  article  ex- 
amines the  past  periods  characterized  by 
the  substantially  differing  rates  of  eco- 
nomic growth  and  observes  how  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  actually  behaved  dur- 
ing these  periods.  He  studied  every  cycle 
since  1920. 

He  concludes: 

In  only  3  out  of  the  10  cycles  composing 
the  10a0-«a  period  (and  also  in  only  20  per- 
cent of  the  postwar  cycles)  was  our  balance 
of  payments  better  off  in  the  fast  growth  or 
expansion  phase  than  It  was  In  the  reces- 
sion phase. 


He  also  notes: 

The  items  composing  o\ir  net  private  capi- 
tal fiow  abroad,  we  see  that  all  contributed  to 
an  Improvement  more  often  in  recessions 
than  in  the  accompanying  expansion  phase. 
The  pattern  is  even  more  pronounced  in  the 
postwar  cycles  than  in  the  period  as  a  whole. 

Looking  next  at  the  trade  picture,  ovir  net 
export  balance  shows  a  50-50  pattern  during 
the  entire  period,  indicating  no  preponder- 
ance of  improvement  in  expansions  or 
recessions. 

One  general  conclusion  which  stems 
from  this  article  is: 

The  most  comprehensive  measure  of  our 
balance-of-pajrments  performance  is  a  slight 
edge  to  improvements  dviring  the  expansion 
phase.  This  is  true  both  for  the  1920-63 
period  and  the  1945-62  p>erlod. 

Yet  the  margin  is  small.  Dxiring  6  out 
of  10  cycles,  this  combination  of  Items  shows 
improvement  as  we  move  from  slow  to  fast 
growth;  du'lng  4  out  of  10  cycles,  it  shows 
deterioration.  Indeed,  the  test  for  statistical 
significance  (the  daggers  on  the  table  show 
which  Itenos  may  be  considered  statistically 
significant)  tells  us  that  we  can  have  virtu- 
ally no  confidence  that  the  60-40  pattern 
did  not  evolve  simply  due  to  chance. 

The  conclusion  of  the  author,  there- 
fore, who  to  my  knowledge  has  studied 
the  subject  more  perhaps  than  anyone 
else  is: 

One  would  thus  be  hard  pressed  to  make 
a  case  for  the  growth  thesis. 

The  author  also  examines  the  relation- 
ship between  growth  and  the  balance  of 
payments  over  longer  periods  of  time 
than  a  siiigle  business  cycle.  His  con- 
clusion here  is : 

In  general,  table  IV  suggests  that  fast- 
growth  periods  are  associated  with  deteriora- 
tion in  the  balance  of  payments  (increase* 
in  outfiows  of  funds  or  decreases  in  inflows) 
and  slow-growth  periods  with  improvement. 

Thus: 

One  might  conclude  that  the  evidence  pre- 
sented suggests  that  the  growth  thesis  may 
be  a  case  of  oversimplification,  that  the 
behavior  of  our  balance  of  payments  is  ex- 
tremely complex  and  defies  simple  explana- 
tion, that  there  Is  simply  no  clear-cut  and 
statistically  discernible  tendency  for  an 
acceleration  in  the  rate  of  growth  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Mr.  President,  on  the  basis  of  this  ex- 
tremely informative  study,  as  well  as  the 
even  more  detailed  study  which  appeared 
in  a  Joint  Econcmic  Committee  com- 
pendium, it  is  my  conclusion  that  the 
policymakers  who  have  supported  a  tax 
reduction  on  the  grounds  that  it  will  aid 
our  balance-of-payments  position  are 
stretching  a  point  for  which  there  is  no 
good  stai^tical  evidence  which  confirms 
this  position  and  there  can  be  serious 
doubt  that  any  improvement  will  take 
place.  Quite  the  contrary,  it  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected  that  some  deteriora- 
tion in  our  balance  of  payments  may  be 
associated  with  tax  reduction. 
ExHisrr  1 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  3,  1963] 
Johnson    and   thx   Dollak — Nxw   PREsmcNT 

Facts  Kit  Dxcisions  in  Nation's  Balancx- 

Or-PATICXNTB  BATTUC 

(By  M.  J.  Rossant) 
The  dollar  stood  up  remarkably  well  in  the 
shock  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy's  MMiasi- 
nation,  but  President  Johnson  still  faoss  some 
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Important  declslotu  in  the  battle  to  eliminate 
the  chronic  deficit  in  the  Nation's  balance 
of  paymenu. 

Much  of  the  credit  for  the  steadiness  of 
the  dollar  in  International  financial  markets 
is  attributed  to  the  cooperative  defensive  ar- 
rangements devised  by  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. But  this  defense  In  depth,  which 
Mr.  Johnson  is  committed  to  continue,  is 
designed  to  prevent  a  cvurency  crisis,  not  to 
ahrlnlc  the  deficit  in  the  Nation's  interna- 
tional transactions  with  other  countries. 

THE  OBTHOOOX  BEICXDT 

In  forging  its  economic  policies,  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  sought  to  avoid  the  or- 
thodox formula  for  a  nation  facing  a  deficit 
in  its  International  balance  of  payments. 
The  orthodox  rMnedy  calls  for  restralnlM 
the  domestic  econc«ny  until  a  pajrments  sur- 
plus is  achieved,  but  by  resorting  to  a  sys- 
tem of  bilateral  and  multilateral  currency 
arrangements,  the  administration  managed 
to  pursue  a  policy  of  domestic  stimulation. 

This  cushioning  technique  paved  the  way 
for  the  expansion  in  business  activity,  now 
close  to  3  years  old  and  still  going  stroqg. 

But  it  has  done  little  to  correct  the  im- 
balance in  the  payments  position.  The 
United  States  has  bought  time  to  get  its 
International  position  back  Into  balance,  but 
the  gap  remains  uncomfortably  large. 

GEKATES  BrrOKT  NEXDXB 

Mr.  Johnson  will  have  to  decide  whether 
he  should  reinforce  the  battery  of  weapons 
•Bsembled  by  Mr.  Kennedy  to  shrink  the 
deficit.  The  late  President  had  been  dis- 
appointed in  the  slow  progress  being  made 
to  reduce  the  deficit  and  accepted  the  need 
for  a  greater  effort. 

In  making  his  decision,  Mr.  Johnson  will 
not  want  to  put  a  brake  on  domestic  ex- 
pansion. Like  Mr.  Kennedy,  he  appears  de- 
termined to  promote  a  faster  rate  of  eco- 
nomic KrtwfLti 

Yet  pressure  for  reducing  the  external 
•ea  of  red  ink  is  rising,  a  call  for  more  ef- 
fective action  was  made  by  Roy  L.  Relerson, 
•enior  vice  president  of  New  York's  Bankers 
Trust  Co.,  in  a  recent  speech  before  the  In- 
dustrial Conference  Board. 

Mr.  Relerson,  who  had  favored  the  Ken- 
nedy administration's  approach,  cited  the 
"growing  Impatience  of  foreign  central  bank- 
ers and  Government  ofllcials"  at  the  persist- 
ence of  large  deficits. 

AccfM^ng  to  Mr.  Reierson's  estimates,  this 
year's  deficit  will  be  about  93  billion,  or  well 
above  the  93.2  billion  recorded  last  year  and 
the  •3.4  bUUon  of  1961.  He  thinks  that  the 
administration  must  show  "convincing  evi- 
dence of  siistalnable  progress"  by  new  steps 
beyond  those  already  in  operation. 

A  similar  call  appears  in  the  Federal  Re- 
serve Bank  of  Philadelphia's  Business  Review. 
In  an  article  in  Its  November  Issue  examin- 
ing the  relationship  between  growth  and  the 
bidance  of  payments.  It  casts  doubt  on  the 
popular  thesis  that  stepping  up  the  rate  of 
domestic  economic  development  will  help  to 
stem  the  outfiow  of  gold  and  dollars. 

Its  analysis  shows  that  the  balance  of 
pajrments  registered  an  improvement  in  only 
B  out  of  the  10  fast-growth  periods  between 
IMO  and  1902.  The  article  suggests  that  the 
"growth  thesis  may  be  a  case  of  oversimplifi- 
cation" because  there  Is  "no  clear-cut  and 
statistically  discernible  tendency  for  an  ac- 
celeration in  the  rate  of  growth  to  bring 
about  an  improvement  in  our  balance  of  pay- 
ments." 

Alf  OTHXB  APPaOACR 

While  it  is  not  against  faster  economic 
growth  as  one  means  of  curing  the  deficit 
in  the  balance  of  payments,  the  Philadelphia 
Federal  Reserve  counsels  that  "we  should 
not  put  all  our  eggs  in  this  basket;  we  should 
not  even  commit  half  our  eggs." 

Instead,  It  calls  for  continuing  to  "strive 
for  balance-of-payments  equillbrixun  across 
the    entire    broad    spectrum   of   public   and 


private  policy."  And,  echoing  Mr.  Relerson, 
it  adds  that  "perhape  we  should  intensify  o\ir 
efforts." 

An  intensification  in  the  battle  to  reduce 
the  deficit  would  not  Involve  any  abrupt 
change  in  the  tactics  of  strategy. 

True,  administration  officials  have  stated 
that  the  demand  for  across-the-board  tax 
reductions  while  primarily  aimed  at  stimu- 
lating domestic  growth,  would  also  benefit 
the  balance  of  payments  by  In'^reaslng  the 
opportunity  for  profitable  Investment  in 
domestic  Indvistry.  But  whether  this  is 
valid  or  not,  they  have  not  pinned  their 
hopes  on  faster  growth  alone. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion did  not  rely  on  a  single  dramatic  ges- 
ture to  curb  the  deficit.  It  tried  to  plug 
up  the  leaks  one  by  one,  always  being  care- 
ful to  keep  its  measures  from  hampering 
domestic  growth. 

Its  combination  of  orthodox  and  radical 
steps  was  not  intended  to  cure  th<3  deficit 
overnight.  But  this  year,  when  the  deficit 
worsened,  the  administration  was  forced  to 
take  special   action. 

In  July  the  Federal  Reserve  Board  in- 
creased its  discount  rate  to  slow  down  the 
outflow  of  short-term  funds.  This  was  fol- 
lowed by  Mr.  Kennedy's  proposal  to  levy  a 
tax  on  American  purchases  of  foreign  stocks 
and  bonds,  which  had  produced  a  big  drain 
of  long-term  capital.  In  addition,  the  ad- 
ministration pledged  to  reduce  the  outfiow 
of  military  expenditures. 

Mr.  Johnson's  announced  determination  to 
maintain  the  Kennedy  administration's  poli- 
cies to  defend  "the  strength  and  the  stability 
of  the  dollar"  means  that  he  will  go  along 
with  this  program.  Even  if  he  wanted  to 
make  a  change,  his  freedom  of  maneuver  Is 
relatively  limited. 

He  could  attempt  a  faster  reduction  in 
military  or  economic  aid,  but  this  would  not 
be  consistent  with  his  commitment  to  Mr. 
Kennedy's  foreign  policy.  Nor  can  he  hope 
for  any  swift  Increase  In  exports,  for  it  looks 
as  If  the  forthcoming  Kennedy  round  of  trade 
negotiations  will  be  slowed  down. 

So,  If  urgent  action  is  required,  he  may 
have  to  turn  to  monetary  policy,  the  reme- 
dy sxiggested  by  Mr.  Relerson.  Along  v^th 
many  other  authorities,  Mr.  Relerson  believes 
that  another  increase  Ln  the  discount  rate 
would  have  a  deterrent  impact,  actual  as 
well  as  psychological,  on  the  outfiow  of 
dollars. 

Another  rise  in  the  discount  rate  might 
be  considered  a  continuation  of  the  Ken- 
nedy program.  After  all,  the  Treasury  pre- 
pared the  way  tor  the  last  increase  in  the 
discount  rate  by  publicly  urging  its  rise. 

But  such  a  move  would  face  opposition  in 
some  administration  circles.  A  number  of 
administration  officials  are  prepared  to  go 
along  with  a  more  flexible  monetary  policy 
to  help  reduce  the  deficit,  particularly  if 
Congress  approved  a  cut  in  taxes.  But  oth- 
ers are  skeptical  about  the  effectiveness  of 
monetary  policy  in  bringing  about  a  reduc- 
tion and  fear  that  it  might  put  a  brake  on 
domestic  activity. 

The  issue  also  involves  the  independence 
of  the  Federal  Reserve,  which,  during  Mr. 
Kennedy's  reign,  managed  to  cooperate  with 
the  administration's  economic  policies. 

Mr.  Johnson  will  have  to  decide  whether 
a  stronger  effort  is  needed,  and  work  out  his 
own  relationship  with  the  money  managers. 
He  has  been  spared  any  Inunediate  decision 
by  the  strong  showing  of  the  dollar,  but  he 
may  soon  have  to  consider  bringing  up  rein- 
forcements for  the  payments  battle. 

(Prom  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Philadel- 
phia Business  Review) 

Wnj.  Obowth  Stop  thx  Gold  Dbain? 

(Note. — Some  say  an  Increase  in  the  rate 

of  economic  growth  in  this  coimtry  will  help 

solve  our  balance-of-payments  problem  and 

stem  the  outfiow  of  gold  to  foreign  lands.    In 


this  article  we  examine  the  reasoning  behind 
this  argument  and  take  a  look  at  some  evi- 
dence which  may  help  answer  the  question.) 

Eighty-five  feet  below  the  busy  streets  of 
Manhattan  lies  a  treasure  in  gold — over  $13 
billion  cast  in  bricks,  truncated  pyramids, 
and  thin  sash-weight  bars.  Each  bar  bears 
the  seal  of  its  caster,  some  exotic  Oriental 
gold  merchant,  or  perhaps  the  mighty  House 
of  Rothschild.  And  each  bar  is  carefully 
stacked  in  one  of  118  steel  wire  cages,  many 
of  which  evidence  the  preserve  of  a  particular 
foreign  government  or  central  bank. 

In  recent  years,  long  hours  have  been  spent 
transferring  gold  bars  in  and  out  of  these 
cages.  The  men  putting  in  these  hours  are 
the  physical  manifestations  of  a  problem 
which  has  plagued  this  Nation  for  over  6 
years.  They  are  employees  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York  and  much  of  the 
metal  they  put  into  the  cages  marks  the 
phjrslcal  shift  of  gold  from  U.S.  ownership 
to  that  of  foreign  nations.  It  Is  partial  set- 
tlement of  our  balance-of-payments  deficit. 

The  pajmients  deficit  stems  from  the  fact 
that  we  have  been  paying  more  out  to  for- 
eign nations  for  Imports,  Investments,  mlli- 
tarjk:)eld,  and  the  like  than  we  have  received 
from  them  for  our  exports  of  goods  and 
services  and  from  other  international  trans- 
actions. To  make  up  the  difference,  we  have 
paid  out  gold  and  dollars,  and  foreigners  have 
accumulated  our  short-term  I  O  U's  In  such 
forms  as  Treasury  bills  and  commercial  bank 
time  deposits. 

Of  course,  a  nation,  much  like  an  indi- 
vidual, can't  go  on  forever  spending  more 
than  it  receives.  So  we  have  been  doing 
many  things  to  try  and  decrease  our  deficit. 
These  things  range  all  the  way  from  Gov- 
ernment-sponsored programs  to  expand  ex- 
ports to  a  decrease  in  the  dollar  value  of 
duty-free  goods  that  American  tourists  may 
bring  in  from  abroad.  Yet  the  deficit  has 
continued. 

In  recent  months  a  relatively  new  bal- 
ance-of-payments thesis  has  gained  wide- 
spread acceptance:  that  the  deficit  can  be 
relieved  through  an  acceleration  in  the  rate 
of  economic  growth  in  this  Nation.  In  this 
ELrtlcle  we  examine  the  degree  of  confidence 
which  might  be  accorded  this  thesis  on  the 
basis  of  exi}erlence  with  growth  and  the  bal- 
ance of  payments. 

But  first.  Just  what  is  the  reasoning  be- 
hind the  growth  thesis? 

KEASONLNO 

The  rationale  behind  the  growth  proposi- 
tion concerns  both  the  International  capital 
and  trade  transactions  between  this  country 
and  foreign  nations.  It  Is  reasoned,  first  of 
all.  that  more  rapid  economic  growth  in  the 
United  States  will  make  this  Nation  more 
attractive  to  foreign  and  domestic  investors — 
more  attractive  because  accelerating  growth 
will  create  a  greater  demand  for  capital  and 
a  rise  in  profits  and  interest  rates.  Greater 
demand  for  capital  and  higher  profits  and  in- 
terest rates  will  cause  both  domestic  and 
foreign  investors  to  channel  more  of  their 
funds  Into  U.S.  investments — into  new  plant 
and  equipment,  purchases  of  stocks  and 
bonds,  and  Into  short-term  Investments,  such 
as  Treasury  bills.  The  increased  Investment 
at  hoxne,  it  is  reasoned,  will  mean  a  reduc- 
tion of  investment  funds  flowing  abroad — 
funds  that  reached  a  $3.3  billion  total  last 
year. 

It  is  also  reasoned  that  accelerating  eco- 
nomic growth  would  have  favorable  effects 
on  our  trade  position.  A  higher  growth  rate, 
the  argument  goes,  would  Increase  Income 
and  demand  for  goods.  Greater  demands  for 
goods  during  a  period  of  less  than  full  em- 
ployment would  Increase  production  from 
present  levels,  thereby  doing  two  things:  (a) 
cutting  unit  costs  of  production,  and  (b) 
providing  more  profits  so  business  could 
modernize  plant  and  equipment,  thus  fur- 
ther cutting  costs.  This  double-edged  de- 
crease in  costs  would  help  both  our  export 
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industries  and  our  import-threatened  in- 
dustries to  compete  with  foreign  goods. 

It  is  recognized  that  the  rise  in  incomes 
created  by  a  hike  in  the  growth  rate  might 
mean  an  increase  in  imports  and  thus  an  in- 
creased outfiow  of  dollars  for  Imported  goods. 
But  the  growth  proposition  concludes  that 
the  combination  of  (a)  the  decrease  In  capi- 
tal flowing  abroad,  and  (b)  the  better  com- 
petitive position  of  our  export  and  import 
industries  will  provide  more  than  enough 
counterforce  to  make  up  the  increased  im- 
ports and  still  contribute  to  a  reduction  in 
our  deflclt. 

This  Is  the  argument.  Let  us  examine  it 
in  the  light  of  experience. 

TECHNIQUK   OF  ANALYSIS 

Since  the  theory  hinges  on  growth,  one 
might  go  back  in  history,  look  at  periods 
characterized  by  substantially  differing  rates 
of  economic  growth,  and  see  how  our  balance 
of  payments  actually  behaved.  During  pe- 
riods of  fastest  growth,  for  example,  did  the 
rate  of  capital  outflow  really  decline  in  re- 
sponse to  greater  demands  for  capital  and 
blgher  profits  and  interest  rates?  And  what 
actually  happened  to  the  trade  balance? 

To  answer  these  questions,  balance-of-pay- 
ments fiows  first  were  examined  during  dif- 
ferent phases  of  the  business  cycle.  Every 
cycle  since  1920  was  analyzed  to  see  if  dis- 
cernible patterns  of  behavior  could  t^e  estab- 
lished for  balance-of-payments  items  as  the 
cycle  phase  shifted  from  fast  growth  to  slow 
growth  to  recession.  Ilien  longer  time  spans 
were  examined  to  see  if  the  expected  growth 
patterns  emerged.  First,  then,  how  did  the 
balance  of  payments  behave  over  the  differ- 
ing growth  phases  of  the  business  cycle? 
The  answer  to  this  question  is  provided  in 
the  tables  which  follow.  But  before  we  ex- 
amine the  findings,  let  us  take  a  look  at  the 
structure  of  the  tables. 

THB  TABLES 

Ooliunn  1  of  the  first  three  tables  contains 
several  balance-of-pajrments  Items,  both  in- 
dividual entries  and  selected  groupings. 
First,  we  have  the  total  of  net  private  capital 
flows  abroad  and  then  the  sub-items  which 
compose  these  capital  flows. 

Next  we  have  private  capital  outflows  and 
foreign  capital  flowing  in,  and  the  difference 
between  the  two,  both  Including  and  ex- 
cluding a  portion  of  errors  and  omissions. 
(Errors  and  omissions  Is  a  catchall  category 
which  includes  flows  of  funds  which  have 
gone  undetected  in  the  process  of  gathering 
together  the  balance-of-payments  statistics. 
The  category  Is  thought  to  be  composed  of 
a  sizable  p<x-tlon  of  undetected  capital 
flows.) 

Next  comes  our  Imports  and  exports,  our 
net  export  balance,  and  flnally  we  have  com- 
bined net  capital  flows,  trade  balance,  and 
errors  and  omissions. 

The  remaining  columns  contain  a  series 
of  ratios  for  each  balance-of-payments  item 
and  group.  The  ratios  tell  us  the  per- 
centage of  business  cycles  in  which  an  im- 
provement occurred  as  we  clianged  from  a 
slower  to  a  faster  rate  oi  growth.  Fcv  ex- 
ample, if  in  8  of  the  10  cycles  occurring  since 
1920  the  capital  outflow  slowed  down  as  we 
moved  from  recession  to  expansion,  then  we 
would  put  80  percent  In  the  expansion  col- 
umn and  20  percent  In  the  recession  column, 
indicating  that  capital  fiows  contributed  to 
an  Improvement  in  our  balance  of  payments 
80  percent  of  the  time  as  we  changed  from 
recession  to  the  faster  growth  phase. 

The  cycles  in  the  first  two  tables  are 
broken  into  two  time  periods:  the  period 
1920-62  and  the  subperiod  1946-62.  Of 
course,  our  balance-of-payments  data  were 
not  so  good  during  the  earlier  years,  but 
the  similarity  of  behavior  during  the  two 
periods  is  an  indication  that  the  data  may 
be  adequate  for  the  type  of  analysis  em- 
ployed. 

Now  to  the  findings  of  the  analysis.  What 
actually   happened   to  our   balance-of-pay- 


ments items  as  we  moved  from  slower  to 
faster  rates  of  growth? 

BESULTS 

Looking  first  at  the  net  private  capital 
flow  abroad  in  table  I,  we  see  a  dif- 
ferent sort  of  pictiu-e  than  we  might  have 
anticipated,  given  the  growth  thesU.  In 
only  2  out  oi  the  10  cycles  composing  the 
1920-62  period  (and  also  in  only  20  percent 
of  the  postwar  cycles)  was  our  balance  of 
payments  better  off  In  the  fast  growth  or  ex- 
pansion phase  than  it  was  in  the  recession 
phase. 

Looking  next  at  the  items  composing  our 
net  private  capital  flow  abroad,  we  see  that 
all  contributed  to  an  Improvement  more 
often  in  recessions  than  In  the  accompany- 
ing expansion  phase.  The  pattern  is  even 
more  pronounced  in  the  postwar  cycles  than 
in  the  period  as  a  whole. 

When  we  add  one-half  of  errors  and  omis- 
sions to  the  net  private  capital  flow  abroad ,' 


we  see  a  50-60  pattern  during  the  entire 
period  1920-62.  Indicating  no  preponderance 
of  Improvement  In  expansions  or  recessions. 
In  the  pKJstwar  period,  howevw,  there  is  still 
a  slight  edge  In  favor  of  improvements  dur- 
ing recessions. 

After  calculating  the  difference  between 
U.S.  capital  outflows  and  foreign  capital  in- 
flows, we  once  more  see  a  50-50  pattern  dur- 
ing the  1920-62  period  and  a  slight  edge  in 
fa  'or  of  imiNX>vement  during  recessions  for 
the  postwar  period. 

Adding  one-half  of  errors  and  omissions  to 
the  U.S.  capital  flow  changes  the  pattern 
only  slightly.  In  both  periods  we  are  better 
off  6  out  of  10  recessions,  and  4  out  of  10 
booms. 

Looking  next  at  the  trade  lecture,  our  net 
export  balance  shows  a  60-50  pattern  during 
the  entire  period  Indicating  no  preponder- 
ance of  lmi»-ovement8  in  expansions  or 
recessions.  In  the  postwar  period,  a  slight 
edge  appears  during  the  expansion  phase. 


Table  I 


Percent  of  total  business  cycles  dnrinK  wlucfa 
item  contributed  to  an  Improvement  In  the 
l>alance  of  payments ' 

BaUincc-of-i>a}-iiients  item 

1920-62  (10  expansions, 
10  recessions) 

1945-62  (S  expansions, 
S  reoessioiis) 

Expansions 

R^cpssions 

Expansions 

Reees^ns 

1.  Net  private  capital  flows  abroad 

i20 

«33 

«37 

<44 

SO 

70 

60 
«0 

30 
60 
M 

50 
60 

<80 
«67 
<63 
«86 
SO 

30 

SO 
60 

70 
40 
SO 

SO 
40 

*20 

>ao 

40 

»» 

m 

$0 

40 

«$ 

60 
<0 

<0 
60 

»8$ 
<80 

60 
»88 

«• 

>ao 

60 
•0 

>80 

40 
40 

40 
40 

U)  Direct  investments . " 

(bi  Long-term  portfolio  investments.^ 

(f)  8hort-t<>rm  investments 

Net  private  capiui  flows  abroad  plus  M  errors  and  omissions. 
2.  ForeiKn   direet  and  long-term  portloUo  Investment  in  tlM 
UnlU'd  Stat«.« 

3.  U.S.  private  capital  flows  less  foreign  direct  and  kmig-term  In-* 
vestment 

Abo%o  plus  V»  errors  and  omissions. 

4.  Exporte  of  goods  and  services  (exdudinc  miiitsry  trans- 
actions)  

."5.  Imports  of  goods  and  services 

6.  Net  export  jalance 

7.  Net  export  balance  less  difference  in  U.S.  fapttal  outflowsiiid' 
foreign  capital  inflows 

Above  including  total  of  errors  and  omissions „    ^ 

« In  this  and  following  tables  balance-of-payments  Items  from  which  tlie  ratios  are  dtflved  si«  exptMsed  in  av_ 
a^e  monthly  flows  of  funds.  An  improvement  during  the  boom  phase  (say  in  capital  acooont)  would  occur  if  tlw 
rate  of  outflow  of  funds  decreased  relative  to  that  in  the  preceding  reotssioo  period  or  if  an  outflow  of  funds  In  the 
recession  were  replaced  by  an  inflow.  NBER  reference  dates  were  xaed  to  determine  cycle  periods  and  quarteriy 
balance;^f-payments  data  (yeariy  daU  In  the  earUer  period)  were  interpolaled  to  arrive  at  the  averwe  raoDthly 
flows  of  funds  tor  each  cycle.  ^^ 

>  Statistically  significant  at  90  i^ercent  level  of  confidence. 

>  Statistically  significant  at  80  perwnt  level  of  confidence. 

•  Odd  number  because  availability  of  daU  permits  comparison  of  fpwer  cydes,  »  tor  din?ct  tavestmcBt  sod  short- 
tt>rm  capital,  8  for  long-term  portfolio  investment. 


The  last  entry  in  table  I  combines  our 
capital  flows,  net  export  balance,  and  errors 
and  omissions.  As  can  be  seen,  this  most 
comprehensive  measure  of  our  balance-of- 
payments  performance  gives  a  slight  edge  to 
Improvements  dxuing  the  expansion  phase. 
This  is  true  both  for  the  1920-62  period  and 
the  1945-62  period. 

Yet  the  margin  is  small.  During  6  out  of 
10  cycles,  this  combination  of  items  shows 
Improvement  as  we  move  from  slow  to  fast 
grovirth;  during  4  out  of  10  cycles,  it  shows 
deterioration.  Indeed,  the  test  for  statistical 
slgnlflcance  (the  references  on  the  table  show 
which  Items  may  be  considered  statistically 
significant)  tells  us  that  we  can  have  virtu- 
ally no  confidence  that  the  60-40  pattern  did 
not  evolve  simply  due  to  chance.' 


>  No  one  really  knows  the  amount  of  un- 
detected capital  fiows  counted  as  errors  and 
omissions.  The  50-percent  flgtire  might  be 
considered  a  rule  of  thumb. 

•  The  chi -square  test  was  used  to  determine 
statistical  significance.  The  hypothesis  for- 
mulated was  that  the  items  contributed  pre- 
dominantly to  neither  improvement  nor  de- 
terioration in  our  balance  of  payments  during 
either  phase  of  the  cycle.  A  rejection  of  this 
hypothesis  on  the  basis  of  the  test  indicated 
that  an  item  did  indeed  contribute  predoml- 


In  sununary.  then,  private  U.S.  capital 
tends  most  often  to  cause  deterioration 
rather  than  Improvement  as  we  move  from 
recession  to  exi>anslon.  But  after  adding  in 
errors  and  omissions  and  foreign  capital  In- 
flows, the  total  capital  account  shows  little 
preponderance  for  improvement  during  either 
the  expansion  or  recession  phase.  Similarly, 
out  net  export  balance  shows  no  marked 
tendency  toward  Improvement  in  either  ex- 
pansions or  recessions.  The  same  thing  is 
true  when  we  group  capital,  the  net  export 
balance,  and  errors  and  omissions.  One 
would  thus  be  hard  pressed  to  make  a  case 
for  the  growth  thesis  on  the  basis  of  table  I. 

But  let  us  go  a  step  further.  It  Is  quite 
possible  that  the  balance  of  payments  re- 
sponds to  an  Increase  in  the  rate  of  growth 
only  after  a  tlmelag.  One  might  reason, 
for  example,  that  (a)  it  takes  time  for  In- 
creased growth  to  be  reflected  In  rising  profits 
and  interest  rates,  (b)  it  takes  time  for  in- 
vestors to  become  aware  of  the  increased 
growth,  higher  interest  rates,  and  profits  in 


nantly  to  Improvement  os  deterioration.  The 
percentage  Indicates  the  degree  of  confidence 
(i.e.,  80  percent,  90  percent)  with  which  the 
hypothesis  was  rejected.  This  confidence  did 
not  prove  extremely  high  even  for  the  items 
where  the  hypothesis  was  rejected. 
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this  country  and    (c)    time  la  required  for 
the  physical  arrangements  necessary  to  direct 


a  larger  volume  of  investment  into  the  do- 
mestic economy. 


Table  II 


Balaiicc-o^pttyments  item 


1.  Net  private  capital  flows  abroad 

(a)  Direct  InvwtmentB 

(b)  LoDv-term  portfolio  InvestineDts... 

(c)  Short-Urm  Invosluaexits  

Ket  private  capital  flows  abroad  plus  W  errors  and  ombsions. 

2.  Foreign  direct  and  looE-term  portJolio  investment  in  the 

United  States 

3.  U.S.  private  capital  flows  leas  foreign  direct  and  long-term 

investment 

Above  plus  terrors  and  omissions 

4.  Exports  ot  goods  and  services  (exchidbig  military  transac- 

tions)  

5.  Imports  of  roods  and  services 

6.  Net  export  balance 

7.  Net  export  balance  kiss  difTerence  in  U.S.  capital  outflows 

and  foreign  capital  inflows 

Above  Including  total  of  errors  and  omissions 


Percent  of  total  business  cycles  during  wblcta 
item  contributed  to  an  Improvement  In  tbe 
balance  of  payments  (&-montb  lag  In  balance- 
of-payments  items) 


XKD-ta  (10  expansions, 
10  recessions) 


Expansions 


SO 

30 

>8D 

iS6 

50 

60 

«0 
50 

>80 

*10 

40 

60 
SO 


Recessions 


70 
70 
'80 
44 

SO 

40 

40 
60 

»20 

IQO 

60 

40 
SO 


1M6-62  (6  expansions. 
5  recessions) 


Expansions 


130 

lao 

40 
60 
40 

60 


60 

■100 

0 

40 

60 

40 


Recessions 


>80 

>80 

60 

40 

60 

40 

40 
40 

>0 
100 
>60 

40 

60 


'  Statistically  signiflcunt  at  80  percent  level  of  confidence. 

>  Odd  nomber  because  availability  of  data  permits  comparison  of  fewer  cycles,  8  tor  long-term  portfolio  investment 
and  9  for  short-term  investment. 

>  Statistically  significant  at  00  percent  level  of  confidence. 


Table  n  shows  the  recession -expansion 
comparison  adjusted  to  include  a  6-month 
lag  In  the  payments  Items.  Tet  despite  the 
lag  adjustment,  the  main  groups  of  items 
show  a  striking  similarity  to  those  In  table  I. 

The  total  U.S.  private  capital  outflow  tends 
to  cause  deterioration  in  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments as  we  move  from  recession  to  ex- 
pansion but.  after  correcting  for  errors  and 
omissions  and  also  when  coupled  with  for- 
eign capital  inflows,  the  combined  capital 
account  once  more  shows  little  preponder- 
ance for  Improvement  during  either  the 
expwtnslon  or  recession  phase. ' 

Similarly,  the  net  export  balance  exhibits 
no  very  significant  preponderance  of  im- 
provements in  either  phase.  The  same  pat- 
tern holds  true  when  we  group  together  the 
combined  capital,  the  net  export  balance,  and 
errors  and  omissions.  Thus,  on  the  basis 
of  table  n,  one  would  also  be  hard  pressed 
to  make  a  case  for  the  growth  h3rpothesls. 

Yet  it  is  still  possible  that  a  very  fast  rate 
of  cyclical  growth  might  result  in  a  balance- 


of-pa3rments  pattern  more  in  keeping  with 
the  growth  hypothesis.  To  test  this  possi- 
bility, a  comparison  was  made  of  the  be- 
havior of  the  post- World  War  II  balance-of- 
payments  items  within  the  expansion  phase: 
as  the  cycle  moved  from  the  trough  Into  the 
very  fast  upward  phase  and  then  leveled  off 
Into  the  phase  of  relative  stability  or  "bump- 
ing along  the  top"  as  it  Is  sometimes  called. 
What,  then,  happened  as  the  cycle  moved 
from  fast  growth  to  stability?  In  fact,  an 
interesting  change  occurred. 

As  shown  in  table  m,  we  have  a  concentra- 
tion of  Improvements  in  capital  flows  during 
the  fast-growth  phase.  Both  (a)  n.S.  private 
net  capital  and  (b)  the  combined  n.S.  out- 
flow and  foreign  inflow  accounts  show  Im- 
provement in  80  percent  of  the  cycles  during 
the  fast-growth  phase.  When  we  Include 
errors  and  omissions,  however,  both  accoimts 
drop  down  to  a  statistically  insignificant 
level:  growth-phase  improvements  during 
only  60  percent  of  the  cycles. 


Table  III 


Balancc-of-poyments  Item 

Percent  of  total   business- 
cycles  during  which  item 
contributed    to    an    im- 
provement In  tbe  balance 
of  payments— l(M&-62   (8 
recessions,  6  expansions) 

Fast-growth 
phase 

StabiUty 

1.  Net  private  capital  flows  abroad 

•80 
60 

"80 
60 
60 
40 

>W 
60 
10 
IIOO 
10 
40 

>ao 

1  it\ 

(a)  Direct  Investments . „,  . 

40 

(b)  Long-term  portfolio  Investments . 

I  Vi 

(c)  Short-term  Investments 

4n 

Net  private  capital  flows  abroad  pins  W  errors  and  omissions . 

40 

2.  Foreign  direct  and  long-term  portfolio  Investment  in  the  United  Stotes 

60 

3.  U.S.  private  capital  flows  less  foreign  direct  and  long-term  investment 

>20 

Above  plus  ^  errors  and  omissions 

40 

4.  Exports  of  goods  and  services  (excluding  miUtary  transactions) I 

5.  Imports  of  goods  and  services 

>  100 
1  0 

6.  Net  export  Mlance 

1  inn 

7.  Net  export  balance  less  difference  in  U.S.  capital  oatflowsaad  foreign  capital  Infloiral 
Above  including  total  of  errors  and  omissions 

60 
I  80 

Statistically  signiflcant  at  the  8-percent  level  of  confidence. 


» It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  short- 
term  capital  flows  now  show  a  predominance 
of  improvements  as  the  cycle  moves  from 
recession  to  expansion  (the  postwar  period). 


The  net  export  balance  in  every  cycle  shows 
deterioration  In  the  fast-growth  phase  and 
improvement  in  the  stability  phase. 

Finally,  when  we  combine  capital,  the  ex- 
port balance,  and  errors  and  omissions,  we 


have  improvement  during  the  fast-growth 
phase  during  only  one  out  of  five  cycles.  The 
predominance  of  capital  account  improve- 
ments during  the  upswing  erodes  under  the 
pressure  of  the  export  balance  and  errors  and 
omissions. 

Thtis,  even  though  the  growth  hypothesis 
looks  a  little  better  on  capital  account  in 
the  fast-growth/stabillty  comparison,  by  no 
means  are  we  able  to  establish  the  proposi- 
tion. 

But  so  much  for  the  cycle.  Let  us  now 
look  at  the  balance-of-payments  items  over 
over  time  periods. 

GROWTH    AND  THE   BALANCE   OF   PAYMENTS   OVXK 
LONGEK  PEKIODS  OF  TIME 

Table  IV  shows  average  annual  percentage 
changes  in  selected  balance-of-payments 
items  during  two  fast-growth  periods,  1921-29 
and  1948-56  and  two  relatively  slow-growth 
periods,  1930-39  and  1959-62.  Of  course,  the 
depression  period  is  associated  with  rather 
extraordinary  events  affecting  the  world 
economy,  but  since  the  years  for  which  we 
have  balance-of-payments  data  are  limited, 
the  period  is  included  with  the  obvious  quali- 
fication that  the  period  may  not  be  represent- 
ative. 

In  general,  table  IV  suggests  that  fast- 
growth  periods  are  associated  with  deteriora- 
tion in  the  balance  of  payments  (increases 
in  outfiows  of  funds  or  decreases  in  infiows) 
and  slow-growth  periods  with  improvements. 
The  table  should  not  be  taken,  however,  as 
evidence  that  the  reverse  of  the  growth 
hypothesis  is  true.  The  observations  are  too 
few,  data  in  the  earlier  period  are  not  with- 
out question — to  mention  Just  two  reserva- 
tions. Rather  one  might  say  that  the  table 
does  not  inspire  confidence  in  the  validity  of 
the  growth  thesis. 

As  for  the  individual  items  in  table  IV, 
percentage  increases  in  private  capital  flow- 
ing abroad  are  greater  during  the  fast- 
growth  periods  (though  this  tendency  is  less 
evident  when  U.S.  capital  outflows  are 
coupled  with  foreign  capital  Inflows).  The 
net  export  balance  deteriorates  during  the 
fast-growth  periods  and  improves  during  the 
slow-growth  years,  as  does  the  grouping  of 
capital,  net  export  balance,  and  errors  and 
omissions. 

CONCLUSIONS 

One  might  be  tempted  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion from  this  analysis  that  there  is  a 
slight  edge  in  favor  of  tbe  proposition  that 
a  faster  rate  of  growth  tends  to  promote  a 
worsening  in  the  balance  of  payments;  that 
imports  tend  to  grow  faster  than  expo/ts 
during  the  fast-growth  periods,  and  that 
businessmen  tend  to  Invest  more  at  home — 
but  also  more  abroad  during  expansions 
(e.g.,  "Profits  look  good  so  let's  expand  in 
Cincinnati,  and  while  we're  at  it  we  might 
reconsider  the  subsidiary  in  Milan" — or — 
"Things  look  good  the  world  over  so  let's 
stretch  out  for  an  extra  1  percent  on  a  Ca- 
nadian issue"). 

Yet  such  a  conclusion  is  probably  unwar- 
ranted. After  all  (and  as  previously  men- 
tioned) the  balance-of-payments  observa- 
tions are  relatively  few;  the  results  of  all 
comparisons  were  not  uniform  in  outcome; 
the  data  may  be  questioned;  there  is  some 
trend  In  the  cyclical  comparisons  (though 
from  an  examination  of  the  data,  this  prob- 
lem is  considered  to  be  minimal ) . 

To  be  on  firmer  ground  one  might  conclude 
instead  that  the  evidence  presented  suggests 
that  the  growth  thesis  may  be  a  case  of 
oversimplification,  that  the  behavior  of  our 
balance  of  pajrments  is  extremely  complex 
and  defies  simple  explanation,  that  there  is 
simply  no  clear-cut  and  statistically  dis- 
cernible tendency  for  an  acceleration  in  the 
rate  of  growth  to  bring  about  an  improve- 
ment in  ovu*  balance  of  payments. 

Given  this  conclusion,  then,  what  guid- 
ance might  this  study  offer  the  policymaker? 
Perhaps  the  following. 
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Table  IV 


Balance-of-psyments  Items 


II 


Net  private  capital  flows  abfoad_„....... „.. 

(a)  Direct  investments. 

(b)  Long-term  portfolio  Investments . 

(e)  Shortrterm  investments. 

Net  private  capital  plus  H  errors  and  omissions 

U.S.  private  capital  outflows  plus  M  errors  and  omissions  less 

foreign  direct  and  long-term  portfolio  capital  inflows 

Net  export  balance 

Net  export  balance  less  combined  U.S.  and  foreign  capital 

flows ., 

Above  indudlns  100  percent  of  errors  and  omissions. 


Average  annoal  percent  diange  in  selected 
balaofle-of-payments  flows  over  periods  asso- 
ciated witn  differential  rates  of  economic 
growth  i  (minus  signs  indicate  a  detoioratian 
in  tbe  balance  of  payments) 


1021-20 


-8.6 


-1L6 

-4.0 
-2.4 

-5.4 
-0.2 


io8»-ae 


■fll.8 

-1-11.6 

-6.0 

-4.4 

-fl4.1 

+7.4 
+8.8 

+7.8 
+7.1 


104&-S6 


-24.7 
-12.6 
-69.7 
-137.2 
-80.3 

-S3. 8 
-6.6 

-0.6 
-0.4 


1089-62 


-6.1 
-1.0 
-8.3 
-14.6 
-4.3 

-18.1 

+54.4 

+130.0 
+70.2 


I  Percent  change  over  the  period  Is  calculated  from  an  average  for  tbe  first  2  years  of  tbe  period  to  an  average  of  tbe 
last  2.  Biinple  annual  rates  of  i;rowtb  as  measured  by  the  industrial  production  index  are  as  follows:  1021-29,  11.6 
percent;  1930-39,  2.3  percent;  1948-86,  6  percent;  1989-62,  4  percent. 

>  Not  available.  I  j 


An  increase  in  the  rate  of  economic  growth 
may  help  relieve  otir  balance-of-payments 
deficit.  Then  again,  it  may  not.  Hence  the 
wisdom  which  may  be  gained  from  this  study 
Is  perhaps  this:  we  should  not  count  too 
heavily  on  growth  as  an  equilibrating  force; 
we  should  not  put  all  o\u  eggs  in  this  basket; 
we  should  not  even  commit  half  our  eggs. 
Instead,  we  should  continue  to  strive  for 
baIance-of-pa3rments  equilibrium  across  the 
entire  broad  spectrum  of  public  and  private 
policy.  And  perhaps  we  should  intensify 
our  efforts. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If 
the  Senator  will  yield  without  losing  his 
right  to  the  floor,  I  should  like  to  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  csiU  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISION  OF  OFFICE  SPACE,  SUP- 
PLIES, EQUIPMENT.  AND  PRANK- 
INQ  PRIVILEGES  FOR  MRS.  JAC- 
QUELINE BOUVIER  KENNEDY 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  Chair  lays  before  the 
Senate  a  bill  coming  over  from  the  House 
of  Representatives. 

The  bill  (HJl.  9291)  to  provide  office 
space,  supplies,  equipment,  and  frank- 
ing privileges  for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bou- 
vier  Kennedy,  to  authorize  appropria- 
tions for  the  payment  of  expenses  inci- 
dent to  the  death  and  burial  of  former 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and 
for  other  purposes,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 


Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
asking  that  this  procedure  be  followed 
after  having  consulted  with  all  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service.  They  do  not  object  to  this 
procedure. 

I  send  an  amendment  to  the  desk. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  will  not  be 
read,  but  will  be  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point. 

The  amendment,  in  the  nature  of  a 
substitute,  was  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  insert: 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  all  mail 
matter  sent  by  post  by  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Bouvler  Kennedy,  the  widow  of  former  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  under  her 
written  autograph  signature  or  facsimile 
thereof,  shall  be  conveyed  within  the  United 
States,  Its  territories  and  possessions,  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Blco,  free  of 
postage  during  her  natural  life. 

Sac.  a.  For  a  period  of  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  statute,  tbe 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall 
furnish  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  suitable  office  space 
appropriately  furnished,  supplied  and 
equipped  as  determined  by  the  Adminis- 
trator, at  such  place  within  the  United 
States  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  shall  specify.  The 
supplies  to  be  ftirnlshed  shall  Include  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  envelopes  marked 
"Postage  and  Fees  Paid"  to  be  used  for  in- 
ternational mail.  For  the  same  period  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall,  with- 
out regard  to  the  civil  service  and  classifica- 
tion laws,  provide  for  an  office  staff  for  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  Persons  employed  under  this 
subsection  shall  be  selected  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  shall  be  responsible  only  to  her 
for  the  performance  of  their  duties.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  shall  fix  basic  rates  of  compensa- 
tion for  persons  employed  for  her  under  this 
paragraph  which  in  the  aggregate  shall  not 
exceed  $50,000  during  such  period.  The 
rate  of  compensation  payable  to  any  such 
p>erson  shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  ag- 
gregate rate  of  compensation  pMiyable  to  any 
individual  employed  in  the  office  of  a  Sena- 
tor. Each  Individual  appointed  under  this 
subsection  to  a  position  on  the  office  staff  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy  shall  be  held  and  considered 
to  be  an  employee  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act,  the  Federal  Bm- 
plo3rees'  Compensation  Act,  and  the  Federal 
Employees'  Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 


Sxc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry, 
through  the  United  States  Secret  Service,  Is 
authorized  to  protect  the  person  of  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  her  minor  children  for  such 
I>erlod  of  time  foUowlng  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  as  she  may  request. 

Sxc.  4.  There  la  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treastiry  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  this  Act  smd  to  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed 95,000  toward  the  expenses  Incident 
to  the  death  and  biu-lal  of  former  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  including  under- 
takers' charges  and  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation, the  sum  of  $55,000  to  remain 
available  until  June  30,  1965:  Provided,  That 
no  payment  shall  be  made  from  this  appro- 
priation to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the 
Government  for  personal  or  professionsil 
services.  Appropriations  now  or  hereafter 
available  to  the  United  States  Secret  Service 
shaU  be  available  for  the  purposes  of  section 
3  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  would  change  the  bill  in  two 
particulars.  It  would  extend  the  period 
to  12  months  instead  of  6  months,  and 
place  a  limitation  of  $5,000  on  the  fu- 
neral expenses.  The  House  bill  does  not 
contain  such  a  limitation.  It  is  believed 
that  there  should  be  a  limitation  placed 
in  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  offer  his  amendment  as  a 
complete  substitute  for  the  bill? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Yes;  I  offer  it  as  a 
complete  substitute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  offered  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute, is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  will 
yield  to  me,  without  losing  his  right  to 
the  floor,  I  should  like  to  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield  for  that  pur- 
pose.   

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  to  the  amend- 
ment in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  smd 
ask  that  it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  to  the  amendment  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  substitute  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  new  sec- 
tion as  follows: 

Sec.  6.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  ahall 
pay  to  Mrs.  J.  D.  Tlppit,  of  Dallas,  Texas,  the 
sum  of  $10,000  as  a  token  of  the  gratitude  of 
the  Nation  for  the  service  rendered  by  her 
late  husband  in  connection  with  the  search 
for  the  assassin  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  on  that 
fateful  day  in  Dallas  when  our  President 
was  struck  down  by  the  cowardly  hand 
of  an  assassin.  Officer  J.  D.  Tippit.  in 
the  course  of  his  duties  as  a  police  officer, 
attempted  to  detain  Lee  Harvey  Oswald. 
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the  alleged  assflssln  of  our  late  President. 
In  the  course  of  doing  his  duty.  Officer 
Tlppit  was  shot  dead.  Officer  Tippit 
leaves  three  children:  Allen,  14;  Bren- 
da.  10;  and  Curtis  Ray.  4. 

Officer  Tippit  was  in  the  prime  of  his 
life  as  a  relatively  young  man.  He  had 
an  outstanding  record  of  service  to  his 
community  and  to  the  city  of  Dallas 
prior  to  his  murder  on  November  22, 
1963. 

It  is  my  fervent  hope  that  my  amend- 
ment will  be  adopted  as  a  gesture  of 
gratitude  and  assistance  to  the  family  of 
Officer  Tippet,  who  so  ably  and  coura- 
geously discharged  his  duty  on  that  fate- 
ful day. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator's  proposed  amendment  is  more 
in  the  natiire  of  a  claim.  We  are  con- 
cerned in  the  pending  bill  with  a  pay- 
ment to  the  widow  of  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States.  The  present  pro- 
cedure is  somewhat  in  line  with  paying 
expenses  of  widows  of  Members  of  the 
House  and  of  the  Senate. 

In  my  opinion,  this  is  not  the  Mme  or 
place  to  adopt  an  amendment  of  the  kind 
the  Senator  from  Texas  has  offered. 

When  I  first  came  to  the  Senate  I  was 
a  member  of  the  then  Claims  Committee 
that  considered  these  matters.  The  Ju- 
diciary Committee  now  has  a  special  sub- 
committee which  considers  such  claims 
made  by  various  people.  Such  a  claim 
goes  through  the  Claims  Subcommittee 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee,  where  it  Is 
discussed.  Consideration  is  given  to  how 
much  is  to  be  paid.  Some  thought  is 
given  also  to  the  age  of  the  widow,  how 
many  children  are  involved,  and  other 
considerations.  All  these  matters  are 
taken  into  consideration. 

I  fully  agree  that  the  widow  of  Officer 
Tippit  should  be  paid  something.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  believe  that  an  amendment 
of  the  kind  the  Senator  from  Texas  has 
offered  shoiild  be  added  to  the  bill  now 
under  consideration.  His  amendment 
should  be  in  the  form  of  a  claim,  and 
should  be  referred  to  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee, to  be  considered  by  its  appropri- 
ate subcommittee. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  great  sympathy  toward  the  pur- 
pose of  the  amendment  which  is  being 
proposed  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Tower],  the  substance 
of  which  has  also  been  introduced  in  the 
form  of  proposed  legislation  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Yarborough  I .  He  introduced  such 
a  measure  during  the  past  week. 

I  hope  that,  because  of  the  peculiar 
and  tragic  circumstances  affecting  the 
particular  incident  involved,  with  which 
the  murder  of  Officer  Tippit  is  also 
connected,  and  in  line  with  the  action 
already  taken  by  the  House,  the  Senate 
may  consider  by  itself  the  particular 
proposal  with  reference  to  the  widow  of 
the  late  President  of  the  United  States. 
I  assvire  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  that  so  far  as  the  majority 
leader  is  concerned — and  I  am  quite  sure 
I  speak  for  the  minority  leader,  as  well — 
we  will  do  our  utmost  to  see  that  the 
consideration  of  the  proposal  for  com- 
pensation for  Mrs.  Tippit  is  brought 
before  the  proper  committee  as  expe- 


ditiously as  possible,  and  when  reported 
to  the  Senate,  given  consideration  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  3^eld? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader.  I  assure  the 
dlstingxiished  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina that  I  do  not  want  to  do  anything 
untoward  or  improper. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  know  the  Senator 
does  not.  The  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary handles  matters  of  this  kind.  I 
have  the  utmost  sjrmpathy  for  the  widow 
of  Officer  Tippit.  as  does  the  Senator 
from  Texas.  Having  offered  the  amend- 
ment at  this  time,  I  am  glad  to  know  that 
he  feels  as  he  does.  However,  I  think  the 
Senator  will  agree  with  me  that  the  al- 
ternate method  Is  probably  the  best  way 
to  proceed  with  regard  to  Mrs.  Tippit. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  understand;  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and-  with  the  majority  leader.  I  wanted 
to  have  the  proposal  come  before  the 
Senate,  because  I  believe  there  is  a  moral 
obligation  to  Mrs.  Tippit.  I  am  perfectly 
willing  to  defer  to  the  wishes  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Montana  and 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  and  to  withdraw  the  amend- 
ment, having  been  given  assurance  that 
consideration  will  be  given  to  my  pro- 
posal at  another  time. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  concur  In  the  state- 
ment of  the  distinguished  majority  lead- 
er. As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary.  I  give  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Texas  further  assurance 
that  this  proposal  will  receive  our  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  bill  now 
being  presented  by  the  Senator  from 
South  Carolina,  pertaining  to  allowances 

for  Mrs.  Kennedy.       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
before  the  Senate  Is  a  House  bill. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  This  is  a  House  bill. 
I  have  just  offered  an  amendment,  which 
Is  at  the  desk,  making  certain  changes. 
Mr.  SCOTT.  I  withdraw  my  request. 
If  the  Senator  will  further  yield  to  me, 
I  wish  to  say  that  I  support  the  amend- 
ment. It  is  most  fitting  and  proper  that 
such  a  provision  be  included.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
for  bringing  up  the  bill  In  timely  fashion, 
and  I  am  happy  to  associate  myself  In 
support  of  it. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] .  It  is 
highly  appropriate  that  the  proposed 
legislation  should  be  enacted.  I  am  glad 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  has  so  promptly  brought  the  bill 
before  the  Senate,  so  that  it  may  be 
passed  promptly.    There  can  be  no  doubt 


that  the  flow  of  mail  and  sympathy  to  the 
former  First  Lady,  as  well  as  to  the 
widow  of  the  murdered  policeman,  have 
created  a  special  burden.  I  believe  it  is 
altogether  fitting  and  appropriate  for 
the  Congress  to  approve  this  legislation 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Carolina  for  yielding 
to  me.  My  only  purpose  in  the  request 
was  to  say  that  I  am  sure  that  if  it  were 
possible,  every  Member  of  the  Senate 
would  wish  to  do  as  was  indicated  a 
moment  ago  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott] — to  be  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  proposed  legislation. 
However,  this  is  a  House  bill,  and  the 
parliamentary  situation  makes  that 
impossible. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina  for  the  expeditious  manner  in 
which  he  has  acted  and  for  the  amend- 
ment he  has  offered.  As  one  citizen 
and  one  Senator,  not  only  do  I  wish  to 
be  associated  with  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion, but  I  strongly  support  it. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  gave  a  demonstration 
and  an  example  of  dignity,  courage,  and 
poise  that  the  Nation  will  never  forget. 
It  was  an  inspiration  to  a  whole  people 
at  a  time  when  a  nation  needed  inspi- 
ration and  reassurance. 

What  the  Senator  from  South  Caro- 
lina is  now  proposing  and  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  about  to  do  will.  I  am  sure,  ex- 
press the  wishes  of  every  citizen  of  the 
country — not  only  of  the  counti-y.  but  of 
people  throughout  the  world.  There- 
fore. I  commend  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Miimesota  for  his  gracious  re- 
marks. Mrs.  Kennedy  was  wonderful 
throughout  the  ordeal  to  which  she  was 
subjected.  It  is  impossible  to  express 
her  attitude  in  words. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  congratulate  the 
distinguished  chaiiman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  for 
polling  the  entire  committee  last  week 
concerning  this  most  meritorious  bill. 

President  Kennedy  and  his  channlng 
wife  wrote  a  brilliant  chapter  dming  a 
brief  period  of  American  history.  Their 
leadership  was  expressed  not  only  in 
matters  relating  to  political  affairs  but 
also  In  cultxiral  affairs. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  in  her  role  as  the  wife 
of  the  President,  did  much  to  restore  the 
White  House  as  a  great  American  treas- 
ure. Through  her  search  for  pieces  of 
early  American  furniture  and  objects  of 
art,  she  helped  to  reestablish  the  resi- 
dence of  Presidents  as  a  historic  shrine. 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  coiu-age  and  bravery 
during  the  cruel  days  following  the  as- 
sassination profoundly  impressed  the 
world.  She  set  a  pattern  of  conduct  for 
all  Americans. 

I  congratulate  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  for  bringing  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  so  promptly.  It  Is  a  very 
small  thing  that  we  do.  but  the  guard 
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force  that  will  be  provided  for  her  and 
her  children  is  one  of  the  things  that 
will  help,  in  some  degree,  to  lessen  the 
anxiety  Mrs.  Kennedy  might  otherwise 
face  1 1 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  It  is  proper  that 
the  proposed  amendment  to  include  re- 
lief for  Mrs.  Tippit  has  been  withdrawn, 
to  be  included  in  a  separate  bill.  While 
I  hope  to  see  legislation  passed  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Tippit.  I  believe  it  would  have 
been  inappropriate  to  Include  It  In  a  bill 
which  relates  to  the  family  of  the  late 
President. 

Last  week  I  introduced  a  bill  to  pay 
Mrs.  Marie  Tippit,  the  surviving  wife  of 
Policeman  J.  D.  Tippit.  of  Dallas,  the  sum 
of  $10,000.  That  bill  is  now  in  commit- 
tee. The  majority  leader  has  assured 
us  that  hearings  can  be  had  upon  that 
bill.  The  measure  now  under  considera- 
tion is  for  the  family  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Kennedy,  and  is  for  their 
protection  and  to  ease  the  painful  period 
of  transition  from  probably  the  best 
known  Presidential  family  In  the  history 
of  America,  to  the  status  of  private  citi- 
zens. The  period  of  time  provided  in 
this  bill  for  that  transition  will  be  the 
very  minimum  time  that  will  be  required. 
More  time  might  be  needed. 

I  commend  the  able  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Serv- 
ice, the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Johnston]  for 
the  expedition  with  which  this  measure 
has  been  handled  through  the  commit- 
tee, on  which  I  have  the  honor  of  serv- 
ing, and  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  today. 
It  is  one  of  the  least  things  we  could 
do  for  a  brave  and  courageous  family  of 
our  gallant  fallen  leader. 

In  connection  with  the  statements  that 
have  been  made  about  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  family  of  the  President  was 
held,  having  been  in  the  motorcades  with 
the  President  in  Texas  before  his  assas- 
sination, I  saw  crowds  representing  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  population 
of  our  State.  More  people  saw  President 
Kennedy  in  the  six  motorcades  which  he 
led  in  Texas  in  2  days,  before  his  assas- 
sination, than  had  ever  seen  any  other 
one  human  being  who  had  ever  visited 
our  State  before  in  any  comparable  pe- 
riod of  time.  The  people  everywhere 
gave  him  a  tremendously  enthusiastic 
welcome.  At  Houston,  the  largest  num- 
ber of  people  who  had  ever  seen  one  per- 
son in  one  parade  prior  to  that  time  was 
the  crowd  that  had  turned  out  to 
welcome  Astronaut  Gordon  Cooper  upon 
his  return  to  earth.  Officers  who  saw 
the  crowd  that  came  out  to  see  President 
Kennedy  in  Houston  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember told  me  that  the  number  who 
saw  President  Kennedy  were  much  larg- 
er— from  50,000  to  100,000  more  people 
than  the  crowd  that  turned  out  to  wel- 
come Gordon  Cooper.  The  same  situa- 
tion was  true  all  over  the  State.  Every- 
where the  crowds  were  large  and 
enthusiastic.  One  of  the  biggest,  most 
friendly,  and  enthusiastic  of  all  was  the 
crowd  at  Dallas. 

The  Presidential  motorcade  at  Dallas 
had  passed  through  the  entire  city;  It 


had  passed  the  last  high-rise  building  on 
the  parade  route,  on  the  embankment 
that  leads  down  to  the  Trinity  River  Val- 
ley, in  the  heart  of  the  city,  but  in  that 
last  high-rise  building,  an  assassin 
lurked  In  a  dark  comer  on  the  fifth  floor. 
After  that  building,  all  the  high-rise 
buildings  would  have  been  passed. 

Texas  had  given  President  Kennedy 
the  greatest  reception  that  it  had  ever 
given  to  anyone  before,  when  this  hor- 
rible tragedy,  this  foul  deed  was  done. 

Commendations  are  due  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  South  Carolina 
and  to  the  Senate  leadership,  for  the 
promptness  with  which  they  have 
brought  this  bill  before  the  Senate.  I 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  distingiished  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Monroney],  concerning 
what  this  family  did  for  the  President 
and  for  the  Nation,  and  for  the  esteem 
in  which  the  people  held  the  President, 
for  the  way  he  had  conducted  himself  in 
the  office  of  the  Presidency,  and  ixj  all  the 
functions  that  go  with  It. 

His  deeds  were  nobly  done;  his  widow 
equally  endeared  herself  to  the  American 
people  for  her  charm,  grace,  and  bravery 
of  his  side 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  for  his  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  in  the  nature 
of  a  substitute  is  agreed  to. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment of  the  amendment,  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed, and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  9291)  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


Maine.  Because  of  this,  I  submit  this 
Information  for  the  Record. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administra- 
tion and  the  accelerated  public  works 
program  have  committed  funds  totaling 
$8,807,000  In  Maine  since  the  Inception 
of  these  programs  In  1961  and  1962.  A 
review  of  the  Impact  of  these  programs 
on  eligible  areas  of  Maine  to  date  reveals 
that  the  Federal  funds  represented  56 
percent  of  ttie  total  cost  of  the  projects, 
$15,630,000.  Many  projects  Involved 
State,  local,  and  private  sources  of  fi- 
nancing as  well  as  Federal  funds. 

Together,  the  ARA — &s  of  October 
31 — and  APW  programs — as  of  October 
1 — had  initiated  75  projects  in  the  form 
of  industrial  and  commercial  loans,  in 
worker  training  assistance,  in  technical 
assistance,  and  accelerated  public  works 
projects.    These  projects  are  as  follows: 

ARA    and    APW    programs    initiated    as    of 
Oct.  31,  1963 


Federal 
costs 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROSECU- 
TION OF  COMPREHENSIVE  RIVER 
BASIN  PLANS 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  1  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  unfin- 
ished business.  House  bill  8667. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (H.R.  8667)  authorizing: 
additional  appropriations  for  the  prose- 
cution of  comprehensive  plans  for  cer- 
tain river  basins. 


AREA    REDEVELOPMENT    ADMINIS- 
TRATION      AND       ACCELERATED 
PUBLIC  WORKS  PROGRAM  PROJ- 
ECTS IN  MAINE 
Mrs.  SMITH.    Mr.  President 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Maine  such 
time  as  she  may  desire. 

Mi-s.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  Senator 
very  much. 

Mr.  President,  In  response  to  requests 
that  I  have  made  In  my  capacity  as  the 
senior  Senator  from  Maine  and  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Ap- 
propriations Subcommittee  on  the  Com- 
merce Department,  certain  information 
which  has  been  submitted  to  me  Is  of 
interest  to  the  people  of  the  State  of 


Industrial  and  commercial  loans 

(ARA) 

Public  facility  (ARA) 

Tralninp(ARA) 

Technical  assistance  (AR.\) 

Public  works  (APW) 


$2,430,000 

166.000 

109.000 

81.000 

6.022,000 


The  total  Investment  in  connection 
with  the  industrial  and  commercial  loans 
amounted  to  $3,875,000.  with  $1,445,000 
coming  from  other  than  Federal  sources. 
The  total  costs  of  the  public  facilities 
were  $195,000  and  of  the  public  work 
$11,370,000.  The  costs  of  the  technical 
assistance  and  training  projects  were 
entirely  federally  supported. 

Areas  in  Maine  which  are  currently 
eligible  for  ARA  financial  assistance  and 
APW  projects  are  those  having  substan- 
tial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
include  Aroostook  County,  Hancock 
County.  Knox  Coimty,  Lincoln  County, 
Piscataquis  County,  Washington  County, 
parts  of  Penobscot  County,  and  part  of 
York  County.  In  addition  to  these  areas, 
part  of  Androscoggin  County  has  been 
eligible  for  accelerated  public  works  but 
not  for  ARA  loan  or  grant  assistance. 

A  detailed  review  of  the  ARA  projects 
indicated  that  the  nine  industrial  and 
commercial  loan  projects  will  result  in 
616  direct  jobs  when  the  facilities  are  in 
normal  operation.  These  jobs  have  been 
proven  by  experience  to  stimulate  almost 
as  many  other  jobs  in  enterprises  supply- 
ing the  project  or  in  local  businesses 
favorably  affected  by  the  new  payrolls. 
The  public  facility  project  was  approved 
as  necessary  to  the  expansion  of  200 
additional  jobs  in  associated  industrial 
enterprises.  The  14  training  jobs  had 
357  enrollees  acqixiring  new  skills  for 
available  jobs. 

The  specific  ARA  projects  as  of  October 
31,  their  location,  and  the  approved  Fed- 
eral funds  are : 

Statewide,  Maine  Department  of  Sea 
and  Shore  Fisheries:  study  of  shellfish, 
$44,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area,  Grafton  Lum- 
ber Co.:  lumber  processing  operation, 
$433,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area.  Rumery's 
Boat  Yard.  Inc.,  boat  storage,  $19,000. 
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Biddeford-Sanford  area,  Sanford  Wa- 
ter District:  expand  water  system, 
$165,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area.  Twin  Ridge 
Corp.:  apple  warehouse.  $102,000. 

Biddeford -Sanford  area.  Department 
of  Agriculture — SCS:  aerial  survey  of 
York  Co..  $6,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area.  Surveys  and 
Research  Corp.:  study  Impact  of  Graf- 
ton Lumber  Co.  project.  $2,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area.  Maine  De- 
partment of  Economic  Development: 
feasibility  study  of  plant  to  process  ma- 
rine clays.  $17,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area,  training: 
nurse  aid.  $5,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area,  training: 
sewing  machine  operator,  $19,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area,  training: 
sewing  machine  operator,  $5,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area,  training: 
stenographer.  $11,000. 

Biddeford-Sanford  area,  training : 
sewing  machine  operator  (Aletta  Manu- 
facturing Co.).  $4,000. 

Aroostook  County.  Greater  Presque 
Isle  Development  Corp.:  potato  plant 
expansion.  $1,040,000. 

Aroostook  County.  Dumond  Cedar  Co.: 
cedar  fencing  plant.  $56,000. 

Aroostook  County.  Pinkham  Lumber 
Co.:   bandsaw  lumber  mill.  $650,000. 

Aroostook  County,  training:  steno 
(refresher) .  $9,000. 

Arooetook  County,  training:  blemish 
remover  (boot  and  shoe),  $8,000. 

Aroostook  Ctounty.  training:  cutter, 
machine  (boot  and  shoe),  $4,000. 

Arooetook  County,  training :  stitcher — 
boot  and  shoe.  $7,000. 

Aroostook  County,  training:  hand 
sewer — boot  and  shoe.  $16,000. 

Aroostook  County,  training:  heeler — 
machine — boot  and  shoe.  $9,000. 

Knox  County.  Lime  Products,  Inc.: 
expand  facilities,  $39,000. 

Knox  County,  training:  sewing  ma- 
chine operator,  $4,000. 

Knox  County,  training:  sewing  ma- 
chine operator,  $4,000. 

Lincoln  County,  ta-aining:  nurse  aid, 
$4,000.     ' 

Piscataquis  Coimty,  Squaw  Mountain 
Corp.:  ski  area,  $83,000. 

Washington  County,  Eric  W.  KeHy 
Peat  Moss  Co.:  expansion,  $28,000. 

Washington  County.  Department  of 
Agriculture:  Forest  resources  inventory. 
$12,000. 

Total.  $2,785,000. 

The  accelerated  public  works  projects 
in  Maine  were  designed  to  provide  jobs 
to  the  unemployed  in  needy  areas.  As 
of  October  1,  the  46  Maine  projects  had 
provided  1.634  man-months  of  work,  with 
an  additional  5.030  man-months  of  work 
to  be  provided  before  completion  of  the 
projects.  These  are  onsite  jobs,  and  do 
not  include  indirect  effects  of  these  proj- 
ects on  other  jobs  and  business  generally. 
Matching  funds  from  State  and  local 
sources  amounted  to  $5,348,000.  These 
funds  added  to  the  Federal  contribution 
accounted  for  the  total  cost  of  the  APW 
projects  in  Maine  of  $11,370,000.  The 
approved  accelerated  public  works  proj- 
ects in  Maine  as  of  October  1,  by  loca- 


tion, and  the  Federal  costs  associated 
with  each  project  are: 
Biddeford.  Webber  Hospital,  $400,000. 
Kennebunk,  municipal  building,  $18,- 
000. 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  treatment  plant 
interceptors.  $27,000. 

Old  Orchard  Beach,  sewer  facilities, 
$112,000. 

Saco.  sewage  treatment  plant.  $1,114.- 
000. 
Sanford.  interceptor  sewer.   $172,000. 
Aroostook   County,  fish  and  wildlife 
faciliUes.  $12,000. 

Aroostook   County,   fish   and   wildlife 
faciUties,  $13,000. 

Eagle  Lake  Town,  highway  improve- 
ments. $8,000. 

Eagle  Lake  Town,  highway  improve- 
ments. $12,000. 

Caribou,  sewage  treatment,  $441,000. 
Caribou,  library.  $84,000. 
Limestone  Town,  sewer  facilities.  $19.- 
000. 
Madawaska.  sewer  facilities.  $24,000. 
Madawaska.  water  facilities.  $39,000. 
Madawaska.  flrehouse,  $34,000, 
Madawaska.  garage.  $41,000. 
Mars  Hill,  sewage  treatment.  $108,000. 
Mars  Hill,  sewer  faciliUes,  $134,000. 
Hancock    Coimty.    fishery    buildings, 
water  supply,  roads,  $121,000. 

Hancock  County,  fish  facilities,  $3,000. 
Hancock  County,  forest  preservation, 
$20,000. 

Hancock  County,  stream  flshway,  $1,- 
000. 

Hancock   County,   Acadia   recreation 
faculties.  $176,000. 

Hancock  County,  forest  preservation. 
$28,000. 

Bar  Harbor  Town,  Mount  Desert  Is- 
land Hospital,  $37,000. 

Rockland,  street  improvements,  $144,- 
.000. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  sewage  treatment, 
4435.000. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  water  facilities,  $12.- 
000. 

Boothbay  Harbor,  sewer  facilities,  $73.- 
000. 

Wlscasset,  treatment  plant  intercep- 
tors. $46,000. 
Wlscasset.  water  facilities.  $33,000. 
Brownville.    highway    improvements. 
$17,000. 

Washington  County,  construct  build- 
ings, recreation  facilities.  $5,000. 

Washington  Coimty,  recreation  facil- 
ities. $360,000. 

Washington  County,  fish  facilities,  $5,- 
000. 

Washington  County,  fish  and  wUdlife 
facilities.  $12,000. 

Washington  County,  forest  preserva- 
tion, $285,000. 

Machias,  Down  East  Hospital.  $495,- 
000. 

Calais-Baring,  grading  drainage  and 
paving.  $342,000. 
Calais-Baring,  earthfill  dam.  $18,000. 
Auburn  City,  sewer  facilities,  $87,000. 
Auburn  City,  water  faciliUes,  $194,000. 
Lewiston  CJlty,  water  system.  $50,000. 
Lewiston  City,  sewer  facilities,  $80,- 
000. 

Lewiston  C?ity,  waste  treatment  plant. 
$131,000. 
Total.  $6,022,000. 


NEW  FACILITY  OPENED  BY  MEXI- 
CAN INSTITUTE  OP  REHABILITA- 
TION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
noted  in  a  recent  repHjrt  from  Mexico 
City  in  the  New  York  Times  that  the 
Mexican  Institute  of  Rehabilitation  Is 
opening  a  new  facility. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  this  in- 
stitute when  I  was  in  Mexico  City  last 
year,  and  I  can  testify  that  few  efforts 
in  which  U.S.  clUzens  are  Involved  have 
such  direct  and  immediate  and  favor- 
able Impact  as  does  the  work  being  done 
by  our  rehabilitation  specialists  with 
U.S.  surplus  equipment. 

I  am  particularly  pleased  because  of 
the  efficiency  of  this  program,  which 
operates  with  only  13  percent  of  its 
patients  paying  anything,  and  still  does 
not  run  a  deficit.  More  than  10.000  dis- 
abled Mexicans  have  been  put  back  into 
the  work  force  through  the  work  of  this 
institute  under  the  dedicated  leadership 
of  Romulo  O'Farril,  Sr. 

I  am  parUcularly  pleased  also  to  note 
that  this  fine  Institute  is  going  to  be 
emulated  by  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. This  is  indeed  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  action. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
article  by  Paul  P.  Kennedy,  published  in 
the  New  York  Times  on  November  17, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 
Mxzico    Bkoaoens    Hklf    to    Csippues — Rs- 

HABIUTATION     iNSTmmC    TO    OPEN    DOKMI- 
TOSIXS 

(By  Paul  P.  Kennedy) 
Mxzico  Cmr,  November  12. — The  Mexican 
Institute  of  Rehabilitation,  which  says  it  is 
the  only  enterpriae  of  lt«  kind  in  the  world 
operating  with  only  13  percent  of  iU  patients 
paying,  and  stUl  not  running  a  deficit,  is 
opening  a  new  facility. 

It  is  dedicating  this  week  dormitories  for 
Indigent  men  and  women  coming  down  from 
the  mountains  in  need  of  rehabilitation. 
These  patients  have  no  funds  to  get  lodging 
while  awaiting  treatment.  The  wardlike 
dormitories  will  house  60  men  and  women 
until  they  can  be  examined,  processed  and 
assigned  to  rehabilitation  procedures. 

None  cA  the  officials,  doctors,  therapists, 
and  nurses  around  th«  institute,  sltiiated  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  city,  know  how  long  the 
organization's  luck  is  going  to  hold  out.  But 
for  the  time  being  at  least  it  Is  serving  as  a 
model  in  Its  field  for  three  other  Latin  Ameri- 
can countries.  Ten  more  Latin  American 
nations  have  applied  for  advice  on  setting  up 
rehabilitation  procedures  of  their  own. 

GETT  moM  LOTTIBT  TOWT 

The  rehabilitation  system  got  its  start 
with  a  $1,200,000  grant  from  the  national 
lottery.  At  that  time  It  was  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Ministry  of  Health  and  Welfare. 

In  1966  one  of  the  country's  principal  pub- 
lishers, Romulo  OTarrU.  Sr..  lost  a  leg  in  a 
motoring  accident  in  Evirope.  He  underwent 
rehabilitation  in  the  United  States  and  re- 
turned to  Mexico  dedicated  to  the  Idea  of  set- 
ting up  a  modernized  rehabilitation  center 
In  the  capital.    The  result  was  the  institute. 

The  rehabilitation  system  has  put  more 
than  10,000  disabled  Mexicans  back  into  the 
work  force,  where  they  earn  about  $8  mUlion 
a  year.  This  is  in  addition  to  an  estimated 
$1,400,000  saving  to  the  Mexican  Oov- 
«-nment  on  dependency  outlays.    It  is  estl- 
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mated  there  are  about  14  million  disabled 
persons  in  all  Latin  America,  costing  the 
various  governments  about  $5,600,000  daily 
in  dependency  payments. 

The  United  States  has  provided  a  rehabili- 
tation s(>eclali8t.  David  Amato,  and  has  con- 
tributed surplus  equipment.  The  Mexican 
Government  has  spent  $3,986,000  on  the  pro- 
gram and  the  United  States  $304,000. 

In  addition  to  the  thousands  of  Mexicans 
going  through  the  institute.  350  Latin  Amer- 
ican rehabilitation  technicians  have  been 
trained.  They  have  gone  back  to  their  re- 
spective countries  to  begin  programs  of  their 
own.  These  technicians  include  the  staffs 
of  the  rehabilitation  institutes  in  El  Salva- 
dor, Honduras,  and  Peru,  all  set  up  under  Mr. 
Amato's  direction  along  the  lines  of  the  Mex- 
ican Institute. 

PATIXNTS  BEGIN   IN   INDU8TBIXS 

The  institute  maintains  a  precept  that  a 
rehabilitated  person  sent  home  to  vegetate 
is  unrehabilitated  so  far  as  society  and  the 
state  are  concerned.  As  soon  as  a  patient  is 
restored  to  activity  here,  he  is  given  an 
adaptability  test  then,  as  a  general  rule,  he 
goes  to  one  of  the  six  small  industries  set 
up  on  the  institute  grounds  in  quonset  huts. 

He  lives  off  the  premises  but  commutes  to 
his  Job,  punches  a  timeclock  and  works 
luider  supervision.  Wages  are  generally 
higher  than  the  going  rate  for  such  work  In 
regular  factory  jobs.  He  continues  at  the 
job  untU  he  proves  he  has  regained  his  con- 
fidence at  which  time  the  institute's  person- 
nel finds  him  employment  on  the  outside. 

The  small  industries  make  automobile  ra- 
dios, furniture,  wheelchairs,  foam  rubber 
products,  and  limbs  and  braces.  Some  of  the 
industries,  like  the  radio  manufacturers, 
work  on  a  profitmaklng  basis. 

The  institute's  net  profit  In  1962  was  $160,- 
000,  and  In  1963  it  Is  expected  to  be  $300,- 
000.  Of  the  1,500  capacity  patient  load  day 
in  and  day  out,  87  percent  pay  nothing;  13 
percent  pay  according  to  ability.  Of  the  lat- 
ter, about  half  are  considered  wealthy.  They 
are  charged  double  the  normal  rates. 


STATEMENT  BY  APL-^^O  EXECU- 
TIVE COUNCIL  ON  DEATH  OF 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  most  moving  and  thoughtful 
statements  concei-ning  the  tragic  death 
of  our  beloved  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kermedy,  was  made  by  the  AFL-CIO 
Executive  Council.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  statement  by  the  coun- 
cil be  printed  in  the  Record,  together 
with  a  statement  relating  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  a  statement  en- 
titled "Hatred  in  America." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement     by     the     AFL-CIO     ExECxrrivx 
CouNcn.  ON  PREsmENT  John  F.  Kennedy, 
NovEMBEK  26,  1963,  Washington,  D.C. 
The  incredible  loss  of  President  Kennedy 
has  put  a  stunned  world  in  mourning. 

Taken  from  our  midst  in  madness  and 
violence  was  a  young  man  of  stature  and 
strength,  a  man  with  a  aest  for  life,  who  had 
gaiety  and  wit  and  wisdom  beyond  his  years. 
And  even  more,  taken  from  us  was  a  leader 
of  greatness  and  courage  and  compassion — 
a  humanitarian  whose  love  of  his  fellow  man 
was  broad  beyond  belief. 

All  who  love  freedom  and  their  fellow  man 
now  mourn.  Aside  from  his  immediate 
family,  none  mourn  him  more  than  the  work- 
ing people  of  this  world,  the  voiceless  mil- 
lions bowed  with  grief.     Only  a  handful  of 


them  knew  him  personally.     But  to  all  he 
was  their  leader,  their  champion,  their  friend. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  earned  their  con- 
fidence, their  trust,  their  friendship.  He 
gave  them  courage  and  a  sense  of  destiny. 
He  led  them  toward  great  victories  over  ad- 
versity that  only  a  man  of  compassion  could 
understand. 

Only  last  September,  millions  of  the  lowest 
paid  of  this  land  had  reason  to  be  thankful 
to  President  Kennedy.  Through  his  leader- 
ship, millions  finally  won  the  protection  of 
the  minimum  wage  law.  These  and  other 
millions,  through  improvements  in  the  mini- 
mum wage  law,  had  more  money  to  spend. 
To  the  world's  cynics,  it  was  a  raise  of  only 
10  cents  an  hour.  But  President  Kennedy 
knew  it  was  milk  and  bread  and  shoes  for 
millions  of  his  fellow  citizens,  and  because 
he  knew,  he  fought;  because  he  fought,  mil- 
lions were  his  beneficiaries. 

He  knew  too  the  misery  and  hopelessness 
of  people  in  depressed  areas  and.  because  he 
felt  their  suffering,  workers  who  were  once 
marked  obsolete  because  of  technological 
change,  today  have  a  new  chance  for  gain- 
ful emplo3rment. 

He  brought  homes  within  the  grasp  of 
many;  deplored  and  detested  the  slums  that 
degrade  our  land;  sought  the  abolition  of 
exploitation  and  suffering  and  misery.  And 
those  for  whom  he  fought  will  be  eternally 
grateful. 

Most  of  all,  John  Kennedy  understood  the 
degradation  and  humiliation  that  millions 
of  Americans  of  different  race  and  religious 
belief  know  in  too  many  parts  of  our  land. 
A  descendant  of  Immigrants,  a  communicant 
of  a  religious  faith  that  also  knew  persecu- 
tion. President  Kennedy  put  his  heart  and 
strength  Into  the  struggle  for  civil  rights. 
More  than  any  President  since  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whose  fate  he  shared,  John  Kennedy 
brought  to  America  understanding  of  the 
struggle,  appreciation  of  the  plight  of  the 
victims  of  discrimination  and  segregation, 
determination  that  America  must — and 
would — win  this  battle  against  hatred. 

And  never  did  John  Kennedy  lapse  Into 
the  smugness  of  victory.  No  success  meant 
relaxation  to  him.  He  knew  always  that 
there  were  new  goals  ahead,  new  victories 
needed;  new  enemies  of  mankind  to  be  con- 
quered. 

The  prosperity  which  marked  his  1.031  days 
in  office  was  only  a  source  of  partial  satis- 
faction to  him.  As  he  told  us  only  a  week 
before  his  mart3rrdom.  partial  prosperity  Is 
not  enough;  there  can  be  no  satisfaction 
while  mUllons  go  jobless. 

That  was  typical  of  John  Kennedy  for 
across  the  whole  spectrum  of  American  life — 
economic  and  social — John  F.  Kennedy  stood 
for  progress.  He  had  no  low  horizons.  He 
had  faith  in  the  limitless  capacity  of  America 
and  of  Americans.  He  was  a  realist  in  both 
foreign  and  domestic  affairs  and  he  faced  the 
realities  without  fear. 

It  was  that  very  courage  which,  when  the 
Soviets  challenged  us  with  their  Cuban  mis- 
siles, brought  the  world  through  one  of  its 
most  perilous  periods.  The  surprised  respect 
which  that  crucial  event  won  from  the 
Communist  world,  and  from  our  allies  as  well, 
may  well  go  down  in  history  a^  a  turning 
point  in  mankind's  struggle  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

For  even  as  we  Americans  thought  of  him 
as  our  leader.  John  Kennedy  was  much  more 
than  that.  He  was  not  only  a  national 
leader  but  a  world  leader.  He  had  the  re- 
spect of  presidents,  prime  ministers,  and 
kings;  and  somehow  he  had  also  won  the 
faith  and  confidence  of  the  world's  people, 
in  Europe,  Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America 
alike. 

The  evidence  is  not  merely  in  the  assem- 
blage of  heads  of  state  who  came  here  to 
pay  their  last  respects.  Far  more  moving 
confirmation  has  been  found  on  streetcorners 


throughout  the  world,  from  London  to  Laos, 
where  the  people  of  every  race  and  every 
nation  gathered  to  mourn  a  man  they  knew 
was  wholly  devoted  to  peace,  freedom,  and 
progress  everywhere  on  earth.  The  flood  of 
messages,  expressing  the  most  poignant  sor- 
row from  trade  union  organizations  through- 
out the  world,  which  we  have  received,  evi- 
dence this  fact. 

There  are  few  men  in  any  age— men  who 
can  combine  in  themselves  the  fresh  eye  of 
youth  with  the  wisdom  of  experience;  the 
warmth  of  Instinct  with  the  coldness  of 
necessity;  the  scholar's  grasp  with  the  poli- 
tician's astuteness — men  who  dare  to  dream 
great  dreams  and  yet  dare  to  be  practical  as 
well. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  such  a  man 
and.  because  he  was,  our  sorrow  Ls  all  the 
greater. 

A  week  before  his  assassination,  he  spoke 
these  words  to  us: 

"Marshal  Lyautey.  the  great  French  mar- 
shal, went  out  to  his  gardener  and  asked 
him  to  plant  a  tree.  The  gardener  said, 
•Why  plant  it?  It  won't  flower  for  100  years.' 
'In  that  case,'  the  Marshal  said,  'plant  it 
this  afternoon." 

"That  is  what  we  have  to  do." 

That  is  Indeed  what  John  F.  Kennedy  felt 
this  Nation  had  to  do,  and  he  was  deter- 
mined to  see  that  it  was  done. 

This  grieving  Nation  is  left  with  more  than 
memories;  it  has  been  bequeathed  a  pro- 
gram, a  practical  dream,  whose  fulfillment 
win  be  the  lasting  monument  to  the  leader 
who  conceived  it. 

The  AFL-CIO  Executive  Council  speaks  for 
workers  everywhere  In  mourning  the  loss  of 
this  great  and  beloved  man,  a  loss  all  the 
more  terrible  for  the  manner  in  which  it 
was  suffered.  We  extend  to  his  widow,  whose 
magnificent  courage  dvuing  these  tragic  days 
has  won  the  admiration  of  all.  to  his  chil- 
dren, to  his  parents,  and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family  our  most  profound 
condolences. 

To  his  memory,  we  pledge  our  unstinting 
devotion  to  the  building  of  the  world  of 
which  he  dreamed — a  world  in  which  man- 
kind can  be  free  yet  safe,  a  world  in  which 
brotherhood  is  fact  for  all  men. 

Statement  by  the  AFL-CIO  ExacunvK  Cottn- 
ciL    ON    President    Lyndon    B.    Johnson, 
Washington,  D.C,  Novxmbes  26.  1963 
To  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  come  the  awe- 
some  responsibility   of   leading   the   United 
States  of  America  and  the  free  world.    That 
this  responsibility  has  come  under  circum- 
stances which  we  know  are  to  him,  as  to  us 
all.  unthinkable  only  multiplies  the  burdens 
that  are  his. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  are  fortunate 
Indeed  to  have,  in  President  Johnson,  a  man 
of  vast  legislative  experience,  who  was  given 
extraordinary  responsibiUties  during  his 
service  as  Vice  President  and  who  acquitted 
himself  with  distinction  in  each  of  these 
tasks.  He  is  deeply  committed  to  the  pro- 
gram of  his  martyred  predecessor  and  he 
was  clearly  a  partner  In  its  design  and  scope. 
The  fulfillment  of  this  program  remains 
of  primary  importance  to  our  own  country 
and  to  the  cause  of  freedom.  America  must 
be  strong  in  every  way — ^militarUy.  economi- 
cally, socially.  America  must  be  generous, 
wise,  and  prudent.  America  must  above  all 
be  true  to  its  destiny. 

We  know  President  Johnson  shares  these 
objectives.  We  know  he  will  prove  equal 
to  the  problems  and  challenges  which  will 
await  him. 

We  extend  to  him.  in  this  most  tragic  hour 
in  the  history  of  oiu-  great  Republic,  oiu: 
warm,  understanding,  and  sympathetic  sup- 
port. 

On  behalf  of  millions  of  American  work- 
ers and  their  families,  we  pledge  to  the  new 
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President  of  the  United  Stotes  of  America 
our  complete  Ha>'fc^>ng  in  the  dark  and  dan- 
gerous days  that  He  ahead. 

Statkmknt     bt     thi     APLr-CIO     TxMCVrvrK 

CouNCu.  CM  Hatkxd  Of  AMXaICA,  Wasbimo- 

TOM.  D.C..  KovsMBxa  26.  1&63 

The  tMTUtal  aMMBlnatlon  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  came  as  an  overwhelming  shock 
to  the  American  people.  Now,  as  the  sense 
pf  shock  wears  oS.  all  of  our  people  are  ask- 
ing. "How?  Why  was  such  a  thing  poeslble 
In  a  clvLUzed  society?" 

America  and  the  world  await  an  answer. 
Only  through  such  an  answer,  complete  and 
beyond  dispute,  can  the  American  system 
of  Justice  retain  the  confidence  of  the  people 
and  Its  good  name  throughout  the  world. 

Therefore.  It  Is  wholly  proper  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  mobilized  the  full  re- 
■ources  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  to  un- 
cover and  make  public  the  whole  truth  be- 
hind the  slaying  of  his  beloved  predecessor. 

But  one  fact  is  already  clear.  No  matter 
what  the  Identity  or  motive  of  the  man  who 
held  the  fun,  hatred  pulled  the  trigger. 

Hatred — blind,  bitter,  savage  hatred — is 
on  the  rise  In  America.  There  Is  the  hatred 
of  which  Birmingham  has  become  the  sym- 
bol. There  is  the  hatred  exemplified  by  the 
John  Birch  Society  and  the  followers  of 
General  Walker.  There  is  the  hatred  of  the 
fanatical  Communists.  There  Is  no  choice 
among  them:  for  hatred  in  any  form  Is  evil. 

Hatred  often  seeks  to  masquerade  as  a 
strongly  held  belief.  But  the  difference  Is 
fundamental.  Hatred  denies  the  right  of 
others  to  hold  contrary  beliefs;  Indeed,  ha- 
tred seeks  to  destroy  other  beliefs  and  those 
who  profess  them. 

Hatred  is  a  clear  and  present  threat  to 
American  society,  for  hatred  la  the  antith- 
esis of  democracy.  Hatred  murders  reason 
as  well  as  men;  and  without  reason,  no  free 
society  can  survive. 

Let  \ia  pray  that  the  tragedy  which  hatred 
has  visited  upon  our  land  will  awaken  the 
people  to  this  peril  of  their  own  making, 
and  touch  the  hearts  of  those  whom  hatred 
has  corrupted. 


PRESIDENT  JOHNSON'S  ADDRESS 
TO  CONGRESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  last 
week,  when  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
spoke  to  a  joint  session  of  Congress,  he 
spoke  also  to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 
People  evenrwhere,  mournful  at  the 
tragedy  which  had  befallen  our  Nation, 
yet  anxious  and  eager  to  learn  what  sort 
of  man  now  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  gained  an  overwhelming 
Impression  of  strength  and  commitment. 
There  was  no  question — here  was  a  pro- 
gressive spirit  with  deep  convictions. 

The  impact  of  President  Johnson's 
words  and  his  manner  has  been  meas- 
ured by  the  editors  of  papers  in  every 
comer  of  the  country.  Virtually  with  a 
single  voice,  they  have  praised  the  mes- 
sage which  the  President  delivered.  One 
paper  said: 

His  first  Presidential  message  will  take  its 
place  among  the  best  of  the  state  papers  in 
American  history.  It  would  be  hard  to  Im- 
prove upon  it  by  the  alteration  of  a  single 
sentence  or  a  single  sentiment. 

I  agree,  as  do  most  of  the  other  edi- 
torials I  have  read.  To  demonstrate 
what  must  be  clear  to  any  viewer  of  the 
American  scene — that  there  is  a  consen- 
sus of  admiration  for  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  and  confidence  in  his  leader- 
ship— I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 


printed  In  the  Rscoao  a  number  of  edi- 
torials relating  to  the  q?eech  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  to  his  first  da3r8  in 
ofllce. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  Nov. 
38,  1963) 
Spokzn  Lock  a  PaxsmxNT 
The    new   President's    words   to    Congress 
were  fine  words,  fitting  words,  at  times  in- 
spiring words.    But  as  significant  as  what  he 
said  was  the  way  he  said  it. 

Lyndon  Johnson  was  thrust  suddenly  into 
the  White  House,  and  to  much  of  the  country 
the  new  President  was  a  stranger.  The  last 
two  Presidents  before  him  were  sharply  dif- 
ferent In  personality,  but  both  were  men  of 
commanding  pubUc  presence.  In  Congress, 
Mr.  Johnson  had  a  reputation  for  getting 
things  done:  he  was  master  of  the  Senate, 
but  his  mastery,  to  most  of  the  public,  was 
veiled  In  mystery.  His  arena  was  the  Sen- 
ate cloakroom  and  the  fastness  of  the  ma- 
jority leader's  office,  not  the  public  platform, 
and  even  at  the  height  of  his  power  he  never 
engaged  the  public  Imagination. 

Even  In  his  first  days  as  President  he  wa»^ 
as  the  tragic  occasion  demanded — the  man 
at  the  edge  of  the  stage,  not  at  its  center; 
the  center  belonged,  still,  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  his  magnificently  heroic  widow. 

But  yesterday  was  Lyndon  Johnson's  day, 
and  as  he  stood  before  Congress  and  the 
Nation  he  showed  himself  not  a  fluke  of  his- 
tory, but  a  President.  He  had  the  presence 
of  a  President,  and  he  said  the  things  a 
President  should  have  said. 

His  strong  emphasis  on  civil  tights  was 
probably  dictated  not  only  by  the  evident 
need  for  action,  but  also  by  the  doubts  so 
many  have  harbored  that  he,  as  a  south- 
erner, would  continue  the  pressxire  for  such 
action.  But  it  was  vital  that  these  doubts 
be  laid  decisively  to  rest.  He  did  so  elo- 
quently, and  It  should  now  be  clear  that  the 
man  who.  as  majority  leader,  engineered 
the  passage  of  the  first  major  rights  bill 
since  Reconstruction,  and  who  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent vigorously  championed  the  Negro  cause, 
does  mean  to  work  as  President  to  "elimi- 
nate from  this  Nation  every  trace  of  dis- 
crimination and  oppression  that  is  based 
upon  race  or  color." 

"Courage  to  seek  peace,  and  •  •  •  for- 
titude to  risk  war"  were  not  the  gifts  of 
President  Kennedy  alone;  these  have  been 
necessary  qualities  in  every  postwar  Presi- 
dent, and  they  are  rooted  in  the  resolution 
of  the  Nation  at  large.  But  it  was  well  that 
President  Johnson,  at  the  start  of  his  ad- 
ministration, reminded  both  friends  and  ad- 
versaries alike  that  these  have  not  been  lost. 
It  was  well.  beca\ise  the  world  Is  anzloiisly 
watching  to  see  what  effect  the  change  of 
Presidents  will  have  on  American  policy. 
President  Johnson  will  have  his  own  style, 
but  the  Nation's  purposes  are  unaltered.  Its 
commitments — as  he  also  noted — undi- 
minished. 

The  climactic  events  of  the  past  week 
shook  the  Nation  as  It  has  not  been  shaken 
in  this  generation.  And  yet  It  has  shown 
that  It  can  carry  on,  and  It  will.  Tragedy 
has  drawn  the  Nation  together.  In  a  catharsis 
of  grief  and  self-searching.  From  this  It 
can.  If  It  will,  emerge  stronger,  more  deter- 
mined, more  luilted. 

It  can  and  perhaps  will,  as  President  John- 
son xirged.  "turn  away  from  the  fanatics  of 
the  far  left  and  the  far  right,  from  the 
apostles  of  bitterness  and  bigotry,  from 
those  defiant  of  law,  and  those  who  pour 
venom  into  our  Nation's  bloodstream."  It 
can  resolve  to  get  on  with  the  business  of 
government,  not  wasting  Itself  In  penny- 
ante  politicking  and  futile  procrastination. 


Capitol  Hill,  as  Mr.  Johnson  somewhat 
nostalgically  noted,  was  his  "home"  for  32 
years,  and  as  majority  leader  be  was  a  Sena- 
tor's Senator,  the  epitome  of  the  legislative 
man.  When  he  stood  before  Congress  yes- 
terday for  the  first  time  as  President,  he 
made  It  clear  that  a  Johnson  administration 
will  respect  the  role  of  Congress  as  it  should 
be  respected:  but  also  that  the  man  who  once 
made  the  Senate  run  expects  Congress  to 
fulfill  that  role. 

In  asking  the  help,  with  his  awesome  new 
responsibilities,  of  both  Congress  and  the 
people.  President  Johnson  asked  what  It  is 
In  the  Nation's  Interest  to  give — and  what 
he  deserves  to  get. 
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[Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
A  Time  ros  Action 
President  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  has  sum- 
moned the  Congress  and  the  country  to  the 
unfaltering  pursuit  of  those  great  ends  to 
which  the  Nation  Is  committed.  His  first 
Presidential  message  will  take  its  place  among 
the  best  of  the  state  papers  in  American 
history.  It  would  be  hard  to  improve  upon 
It  by  the  alteration  of  a  single  sentence  or  a 
single  sentiment. 

What  this  great  address  said  to  the  world 
Is  that  the  national  objectives  are  not  to 
be  altered  or  abandoned,  the  national  pur- 
poses are  not  to  be  forgotten  or  delayed,  the 
national  hopes  are  not  to  be  disappointed  or 
deferred.  What  it  did  not  put  Into  words, 
but  what  It  just  as  clearly  said,  was  that  there 
Is  at  the  helm.  In  this  crisis,  the  firm  hand 
of  a  strong  man  with  a  steady  purpose  and 
a  brave  spirit.  Sxirely,  the  Nation  Is  re- 
assured and  the  world  Is  reassured. 

The  new  President  rejected  the  advice  of 
those  who  would  have  had  him  pause,  or 
turn  aside  or  turn  back.  He  sptirned  the 
counsels  of  political  caution  which  might 
have  dictated  a  pause  in  oxir  political  affairs, 
an  interlude  for  reorganizing  and  regrouping 
the  Oovernment.  That  would  have  been  a 
safe  course.  Even  citizens  who  could  not 
have  admired  It  would  have  been  compelled 
to  acquiesce  In  It  as  an  understandable  ex- 
ercise of  pollUcal  discretion.  But  the  Presi- 
dent chose  the  risks  of  a  bolder  and  a  better 
course. 

"It  Is."  he  said,  "a  time  for  action."  He 
called  for  action  along  the  whole  broad  front 
of  American  purposes  to  which  we  have  been 
committed  by  past  promises.  He  asked  for 
IMSsage  of  a  elvll  rights  blU  to  achieve  the 
equality  "about  which  we  have  talked  for  a 
hundred  years."  He  asked  for  a  tax  bUl  to 
buttress  the  national  economy.  He  asked  for 
educaUon  bUls  to  "help  bring  the  light  of 
learning  to  every  home  and  hamlet."  He 
asked  for  a  foreign-aid  bill  that  will  make  It 
clear  that  we  do  not  intend  to  "forfeit  our 
responslbillUes  to  thU  hemisphere  or  the 
world."  And  he  asked  for  action  on  other 
measures  long  delayed  In  Congress,  including 
the  appropriation  bills. 

There  is  a  time  In  the  affairs  of  a  country 
that  calls  for  eulogy  by  words.  We  have  lived 
through  such  a  time.  There  is  a  time  that 
calls  for  eulogy  by  action.  We  enter  such  a 
time.  Seldom  has  the  call  to  action  been  di- 
rected to  Congress  with  greater  clarity.  The 
President  rightly  said :  "Our  most  Immediate 
tasks  are  here  on  this  Hill."  The  Senators 
and  the  Congressmen  can  now  join  with  the 
new  President  to  help  make  the  Oovernment 
of  the  United  SUtes  whole  again — or  as  near- 
ly whole  as  It  can  be  made  in  the  wake  of 
great  calamity.  They  can  fit  their  actions  to 
the  words  they  have  spoken  and  match  their 
emotions  by  their  deeds.  They  will  be  act- 
ing. In  the  days  Immedlatsiy  ahead,  upon  a 
brightly  Ulumlnated  sUge  exposed  to  the 
gase  of  all  mankind.  None  of  their  acts  will 
escape  the  scrutiny  of  today  or  the  judg- 
ment of  tomorrow. 

Action  upon  the  whole  broad  program  be- 
fore them  Is  what  they  owe  the  President 


who  appealed  to  them  for  help  and  the  Pres- 
ident who  Is  beyond  all  human  help;  and  It 
Is  what  they  owe  themselves  and  what  they 
owe  their  country.  . 


[From  the  New  York  "times,  Dec.  1.  1963] 
Look  Now  to  the  Putuke 

The  American  people  have  In  the  last  10 
days  lived  through  a  harrowing  experience, 
the  reverberations  of  which  will  last  long 
into  the  future.  But  It  Is  that  future  that 
now  must  occupy  our  prime  attention. 

We  cannot  continue  to  dwell  on  the  past; 
we  must  force  ourselves  to  realize  that.  In 
the  face  of  even  the  most  brutal  and  villain- 
ous of  crimes,  the  Nation's  life  must  still  go 
on.  The  destiny  of  a  great  people  can  never 
hang  by  a  single  thread. 

This,  of  course.  Is  far  from  saying  that 
the  Investigation  into  the  murder  of  the 
late  President  and  of  his  alleged  assassin 
must  not  be  pursued  in  every  detail,  until 
the  last  vestige  of  doubt  as  to  the  Identity 
of  the  guilty  parties,  their  motivations,  and 
all  the  circumstances  surrounding  these 
crimes  has  been  dispelled.  This  must  and 
win  be  done.  The  Presidential  commission, 
which  Mr.  Johnson  has  just  designated,  was 
exactly  what  was  called  for  to  reestablish 
public  confidence  that  the  truth  will  be 
known  and  to  reassert  in  the  most  unmistak- 
able terms  the  American  people's  belief  in 
the  rule  of  law. 

But  It  Is  no  disrespect  to  the  memory  of 
our  cruelly  martyred  young  President,  who 
in  3  short  years  made  so  remarkable  an  Im- 
pact on  this  country  and  the  world,  to  look 
now  to  the  future.  That  is  the  direction  In 
which  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  man  of  the  future, 
would  have  wanted  us  to  look.  That  Is  the 
direction  in  which  his  successor  has  solemnly 
asked  us  to  look.  That  Is  the  direction  In 
which  we  must  look. 

President  Johnson  set  the  tone  In  his 
Initial  message  to  Congress.  He  paid  the 
greatest  tribute  possible  to  his  predecessor 
when  he  asked  the  Congress  to  act — not  talk 
any  longer,  but  act — on  two  of  the  most 
fundamental  points  of  the  Kennedy  pro- 
gram: civil  rights  and  taxes.  Mr.  Johnson 
could  have  temporized  at  this  Juncture. 
He  could  have  contented  himself  with  prais- 
ing Mr.  Kennedy  and  deferring  any  call  to 
legislative  action  until  after  the  new  year. 
That  he  chose  not  to  do  so  Is  a  hopefxil 
augury. 

The  new  President  has  accepted  the  basic 
Kennedy  position  not  only  In  domestic  but 
also  In  foreign  policy.  He  has  explicitly  re- 
affirmed American  commitment  to  our  alli- 
ances; he  has  already  stressed  his  sympa- 
thetic Interest  In  Latin  American  progress; 
he  has  reiterated  his  belief  In  negotiating 
with  the  Russians  while  maintaining  a  posi- 
tion of  military  strength. 

Mr.  Johnson  affords  a  striking  contrast  to 
his  predecessor.  He  does  not  have  the  youth- 
fulness  of  outlook,  the  Intellectual  Interests, 
the  philosophical  bent,  the  profound  knowl- 
edge of  history  and  literature,  the  sophistica- 
tion, and  the  subtlety  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

He  does,  however,  have  a  distinct  style  of 
his  own,  a  completely  different  style  and  one 
that  may  well  prove  to  be  highly  effective  in 
his  relationship  with  Congress  and  in  the 
enactount  of  a  forward-looking  program. 
He  began  his  political  life  as  a  New  Deal 
Democrat  from  Texas,  which  was  not  neces- 
sarily the  easiest  thing  to  do;  through  an  act 
of  fate  he  has  reached  the  height  of  political 
power  as  a  New  Frontier  I>emocrat  from 
Texas,  not  necessarily  the  easiest  thing  to  be. 

He  is  frequently  spoken  of  as  a  politician's 
politician.  We  think  he  is  a  good  deal  more 
than  that.  He  has  undoubted  gifts  of  leader- 
ship; an  occupancy  of  the  White  House  often 
brings  out  latent  qualities  of  statesmanship. 
The  country  Is  looking  to  him  for  both; 
now — in  the  next  few  months — Is  his  golden 
opportunity  to  prove  them  to  himself,  to  his 
country,  and  to  the  worM. 


[From  the  Portland  Oreg<xxian,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
Johnson   Committzd 

President  Lyndon  Johnson's  unequivocal 
commitment  to  the  major  policies  of  his  pred- 
ecessor, the  assassinated  John  F.  Kennedy, 
in  his  address  to  the  j<^nt  congressional  ses- 
sion Wednesday,  leaves  him  some  room  for 
maneuvering,  but  not  much.  Any  deviation 
from  the  pledges  he  made  surely  would 
weaken  the  support,  l>oth  In  Congress  and 
the  Nation,  he  asked  and  should  receive. 

The  address  committed  him  not  only  ad- 
ministratively but  in  the  political  line  he 
win  follow  to  obtain  the  Democratic  nomina- 
tion for  another  term  as  President  in  his 
own  right.  He  made  no  concessions  to  the 
Southern  racists,  as.  Indeed,  he  has  never 
done.  He  reminded  the  Nation,  as  well  as  the 
South,  of  his  leadership  as  Senate  majority 
leader  in  1957  and  1960  directed  toward  en- 
actment of  civil  rights  legislation.  In  xirg- 
Ing  the  earliest  possible  enactment  of  Mr. 
Kennedy's  civil  rights  bill,  he  insisted  that 
Congress  move  now  toward  eliminating  from 
this  Nation  "every  trace  of  discrimination 
and  oppression  based  upon  race  or  color." 

Similarly,  he  gave  no  quarter  to  those — 
including  powerful  Southerners  like  Senator 
Btkd — who  are  stalling  tax  reduction  legisla- 
tion In  the  Senate.  In  effect,  he  called  for 
the  massed  power  of  the  people  to  help  end 
congressional  delay,  not  only  on  these  two 
priority  items  but  in  other  fields.  Congress 
would  do  well  to  listen. 

What  President  Johnson  said  and  his 
measured  sincerity  in  saying  It  were  deeply 
Impressive.  The  speech  was  right  for  the 
occasion — hiunble  but  fcffceful,  restrained 
yet  revealing  strength  of  purpose.  The  Na- 
tion may  be  thankful  that  the  political 
forces  which  caused  John  F.  Kennedy  to  se- 
lect his  convention  opponent.  Lsmdon  B. 
Johnson,  as  his  Vice  President  also  brought 
into  office  as  his  successor  a  man  of  strength, 
knowledge  and  confidence.  If  his  conduct  in 
office  hereafter  justifies  the  solemn  pledges 
he  made  to  Congress  and  the  people  Wednes- 
day, he  will  get  the  support  he  asked. 

[From  the  Providence  Journal,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
A  Stsonc  Hand  Takes  Over  the  Reins 

A  steady,  strong,  and  sure  hand  holds  the 
reins  of  power  In  the  White  House  today, 
and  for  that  simple  fact,  the  United  States 
can  be  thankful  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day. 

Speaking  to  Congress  yesterday  for  the  first 
time  as  Chief  Executive,  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  spoke  with  a  firmness  of  pur- 
pose, a  humility  of  spirit,  and  a  strength  ot 
charscter  that  were  enormously  and  impor- 
tantly heartening  to  a  nation  just  emerging 
from  the  shock  of  the  murder  of  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

President  Johnson  alined  himself  solidly 
behind  the  ideals  and  programs  of  the  late 
President,  and  the  Nation,  and  the  world — 
friend  and  foe — know  exactly  where  he  stands 
and  how  he  proposes  to  run  the  Oovernment. 
Continuity  of  governmental  power  has  been 
extended  to  continuity  of  purpose. 

Mr.  Johnson  won  the  heaviest  applause  for 
his  appeal  for  passage  of  a  civil  rights  bill. 
"We  have  talked  long  enough  In  this  coun- 
try about  equal  rights,"  he  said.  "We  have 
talked  for  100  years  <»■  more.  It  Is  time  now 
to  write  the  next  chapter — and  to  write  It  In 
books  of  law."  His  plea  could  not  have  been 
stronger. 

Mr.  Johnson  pledged  support  of  the  Ken- 
nedy tax  bill,  and  he  promised  an  adminis- 
tration of  "utmost  thrift  and  frugality." 
The  eloquence  of  those  pcMsages  in  which  he 
spoke  of  the  high  purpose  of  his  administra- 
tion was  balanced  by  the  terse  clarity  of  his 
declarations  of  specific  Intent. 

But  the  most  Important  plea  that  Mr. 
Johnson  made  was  for  action.  "This  Is  our 
challenge — not  to  hesitate,  not  to  pause,  not 
to  turn  about  and  linger  over  this  evil  mo- 
ment, but  to  continue  on  our  course  so  that 


we  may  fulfill  the  destiny  history  has  set  for 
us.  Our  most  Immediate  tasks  are  here  on 
this  HiU." 

With  wisdom  born  of  the  experience  of 
32  years  on  Capitol  Hill,  the  President  ap- 
pealed directly  to  Congress  for  Its  help  In 
sharing  his  burden.  Not  only  did  he  ask 
Congress  to  stay  in  session  and  get  down  to 
hard  work;  he  asked  for  help  out  of  the 
fullest  respect,  he  said,  for  the  "independ- 
ence and  integrity  of  the  legislative  branch." 

It  must  not  be  overlooked  that  Mr.  John- 
son caught  the  mood  of  the  Congress  and  the 
Nation  with  his  deeply-felt  call  for  an  end 
"to  the  teaching  and  preaching  of  hate  and 
evU  and  violence."  Applause  shook  the 
House  Chamber  when  he  urged  a  turning 
away  from  the  fanatics  of  the  far  right  and 
the  far  left  In  a  rededlcated  brotherhood. 

It  was  America's  great  tragedy  to  lose  Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  full  vigor  of  his  life.  It  Is 
America's  great  good  fortune  that  Mr.  John- 
son already  is  demonstrating  the  qualities 
that  could  make  him  a  great  President. 

[Prom  the  Arizona  DaUy  Star,  Nov.  28,  1963] 

President  Johnson's  Speech  Beporx 

congsess 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  made  a  dis- 
tinguished speech  before  Congress  jresterday. 
notable  for  Its  full  and  vigorous  endorsement 
of  former  President  Kennedy's  current  leg- 
islative program,  and  his  plea  to  Congress 
to  enact  It. 

First  of  all,  Johnson's  speech  gave  notice 
to  the  world  that  the  new  President  Is  quite 
determined  to  back  up  American  interests 
from  Vietnam  to  Berlin;  that  America  must 
have  a  military  strength  second  to  none. 
Johnson  also  recognized  that  negotiation  Is 
welcome  in  an  effort  to  maintain  the  i>eace 
of  the  world.  His  speech  was  conciliatory, 
but  was  spoken  with  a  firmness  and  dignity 
that  is  to  be  expected  of  the  President  of  our 
country. 

President  Johnson  pulled  out  all  of  the 
stops  in  calling  for  "President  Kennedy's 
civil  rights  program."  Not  even  President 
Kennedy  could  have  spoken  with  more  force 
and  eloquence  In  his  plea  to  bring  an  end 
to  second-class  citizenship  In  our  country. 
Since  President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  pro- 
gram already  has  passed  the  House,  this  plea 
to  former  fellow  Senators  should  be  effective. 

The  same  thing  applies  to  the  tax  cut  bill. 
The  House  has  passed  It,  and  It  now  Is  stalled 
in  the  Senate.  It  will  be  nearly  impossible 
for  Senator  Brao  to  smother  it  in  his  com- 
mittee in  the  face  of  this  plea  from  the  new 
President  himself. 

The  timing  of  the  message  also  will  help 
out.  Congress  plans  to  recess  on  December 
14,  so  that  Its  Members  can  return  home  for 
the  holidays.  Considering  the  present  mood 
of  the  country.  It  Is  possible  that  many 
Members  of  each  house  now  wlU  feel  com- 
pelled to  go  along  in  order  to  supi>ort  the 
new  President.  When  the  legislative  jam 
breaks  on  these  two  big  pieces  of  legislation, 
the  chances  are  that  it  will  carry  along  with 
It  much  other  legislation. 

It  will  be  a  good  test  of  the  confidence  that 
Congress  has  In  the  new  President.  His 
speech  echoed  with  skill  in  recognizing  the 
Independence  of  Congress,  but  at  the  same 
time  asking  for  results. 

[From  the  Mcming  Sentinel,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
A  Strong  Speech 

President  Johnson's  first  major  speech 
since  he  took  over  the  reins  of  Oovernment 
was  eloquent  In  Its  simplicity  and  Its  di- 
rectness. 

He  left  no  doubt  where  he  stands  on  the 
major  problons  and  the  major  Issues  of  the 
day  and  he  left  no  doubt  that  he  will  use  his 
considerable  talents  to  persuade  the  Con- 
gress to  support  these  stands. 

That  he  will  follow  the  broad  outlines  of 
President  Kennedy's  foreign  and  domestic 
policies  there  can  now  be  no  question. 
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And  while  he  pleaded  for  the  help  of  both 
the  Congreea  and  the  people  of  the  Nation 
In  carrying  on  the  crushing  taaks  of  the 
Presidency,  he  left  no  doubt  that  he  has 
gasped  the  wheel  of  the  ship  of  state  with 
a  firm  and  positive  hand. 

His  accents  were  those  of  Texas  In  contrast 
with  the  accents  of  Boston  the  Congress  has 
beard  from  Its  President  the  past  3  years, 
but  the  words  were  familiar. 

On  the  great  central  domestic  Issue  facing 
the  country,  civil  rights,  he  forthrlghtly 
called  lor  early  enactment  of  the  civil  rights 
program  for  which  his  predecessor  fought. 
Nor  was  it  Up  service.  One  recalls  that  Pres- 
ident Johnson  pushed  through  Congress  as 
majority  leader  the  first  civil  rights  bill 
since  Reconstruction  days.  He  means  to  work 
with  equal  vigor  for  another.  There  can  be 
no  question  of  that. 

The  United  States  will  continue  to  work 
for  peace,  ready  to  grasp  the  hand  of  all  who 
seek  freedom  and  Justice.  But  It  will  con- 
tinue to  work  for  that  peace  by  maintain- 
ing the  strength  to  enforce  It. 

President  Johnson's  reception  from  his  col- 
leagues was  warm  as  would  be  expected  for 
one  who  has  spent  almost  all  of  his  adult 
life  in  one  or  the  other  of  the  two  branches 
of  Congress. 

Whether  he  will  be  able  to  translate  this 
warmth  Into  support  for  the  legislation  he 
wants  remains  to  be  seen.  One  can  believe 
that  he  will  spend  fully  of  his  tremendous 
energy  In  an  effort  to  accomplish  it. 

(From  the  Kansas  City  Times,  Nov.  28,  1963) 

Tm  New  PaismiNT :  Words  That  thx  World 

NxzoKO  To  Hkar 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  passed  his  first  test  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  passed 
It  magnificently. 

His  words  were  words  that  Congress,  the 
Nation,  and  the  world  needed  to  hear.  Cer- 
tainly all  were  waiting  to  hear,  and  we  have 
no  doubt  of  the  profound  effect.  There  was. 
here,  a  reassuring  simplicity,  a  depth  of  sin- 
cerity. There  was  that  call  to  national  unity 
that  must  be  made  again  and  again.  He 
found.  In  the  tragic  event  that  had  thrust 
him  Into  this  awesoipie  office,  the  lesson  that 
should  mean  so  much  to  all  Americans. 

In  this  fashion,  he  paid  eloquent  tribute 
to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  But  hence- 
forth the  tribute  Is  to  be  In  action,  not  in 
words.  "Let  us  continue,"  President  Johnson 
said,  and  In  so  saying  he  moved  onto  the 
stage  of  history  as  a.  world  leader. 


RXADT    To    LXAO:    GlTTING    ON    WfTH    THE    JOB 

Congress  could  not  have  missed  the  full 
significance  of  this  return  of  a  colleague, 
now  wearing  a  different  robe.  This  is  a  man 
the  lawmakers  know  and  a  man  who  knows 
the  lawmakers.  Together,  he  told  the  as- 
sembled legislators,  we  have  work  to  do,  and 
let  us  be  about  It. 

In  stating  the  challenge,  President  John- 
son displayed  a  fine  understanding  of  the 
meaning  of  our  constitutional  Government. 
He  spoke  pointedly  of  the  Integrity  and  In- 
dependence of  the  legislative  branch  of  Gov- 
ernment. He  expressed  his  confidence  In 
Congress  and.  considering  the  virtual  stale- 
mate that  had  existed  on  Capitol  Hill,  it 
was  a  necessary  boost  to  legislative  morale. 
At  the  same  time,  Lyndon  Johnson  left  no 
doubt  about  his  conception  of  the  Presidency 
as  the  office  of  a  leader. 

We  did  not,  however,  detect  any  tone  of  re- 
buke. Instead,  there  was  an  Impressive  re- 
cital of  the  work  to  be  done.  In  this  case.  It 
was  firm  but  gentle  prodding.  Lyndon  John- 
son, however,  understands  the  natiire  and 
the  problems  of  Congress  perhaps  better  than 
any  other  man.  It  is  an  understanding  that 
he  win  put  to  use  time  and  time  again  In  the 
months  ahead.  Yet  In  his  onetime  post  on 
Capitol  Hill,  he  obviously  acquired  a  deep 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  the  executive. 


He  left  no  doubt  that  gentle  words  today  may 
be  stronger  tomorrow. 

On  civil  rights,  for  example,  he  stated  the 
case  BO  well  in  but  a  phraae.  "We  have 
talked  long  enough,"  he  said. 

On  the  tax  bill,  he  used  the  strong  Ken- 
nedy argiunent  that  this  lessening  of  the 
burden  of  taxes  is  so  essential  to  the  Nation's 
future,  to  the  creation  of  an  atmosphere  of 
incentive. 

On  matters  of  fiscal  and  monetary  policy, 
he  stated  his  determination  to  protect  the 
dollar,  a  determination  that  no  President,  in 
this  global  economy  of  today,  can  state  too 
often.  "The  Government  will  set  an  example 
of  prudence  and  economy."  he  stated.  Let 
us  all  hope  that  this  will  prove  to  be  so. 

Such  specifics  are  essential,  of  course,  and 
If  no  timetable  was  established.  It  was  a 
proper  and  necessary  bit  of  executive  strat- 
egy. But  beyond  the  specifics,  we  suggest. 
Is  the  picture  of  this  new  Chief  Executive  of 
ours. 

It  is  the  picture  of  a  man  strong  In  his  de- 
termination, a  man  of  action  capable  of  say- 
ing so  very  much  In  but  a  few  phrases.  The 
experience  of  years  In  government  was  ap- 
parent, yesterday,  and  this  experience  will  be 
a  strong  asset  of  the  new  Johnson  adminis- 
tration. It  Is  also  the  picture  of  a  President 
that  In  words  and  methods — though  certain- 
ly not  In  philosophy — contrasts  with  the 
lingering  picture  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

In  the  historic  moment  of  a  former  Sen- 
ator returning  to  familiar  surroundings,  the 
world  had  lU  first  real  view  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  In  his  great  new  role.  It  was  a  re- 
assuring view  that  ought  to  dispel  any  un- 
easiness that  might  have  existed.  This 
Nation  needs  to  show  that  It  Is  capable  of 
decisive  action.  President  Johnson  said.  In 
a  few  minutes  before  his  former  colleagues, 
he  clearly  demonstrated  that  he  Is  capable  of 
decisive  leadership. 

On  Straioht  Course — Peace  and  Strength 

The  President  has  now  set  forth  the  basic 
philosophy  which  wUl  guide  his  administra- 
tion in  the  direction  of  our  foreign  policy. 
That  philosophy  should  occasion  no  svirprlse. 
either  at  home  or  abroad.  It  had  been  con- 
fidently predicted  In  advance  and,  at  several 
points,  specifically  foreshadowed  by  state- 
ments Mr.  Johnson  had  already  made,  since 
assuming  office.  Nevertheless,  It  Immensely 
serves  the  national  Interest  to  have  this  sum- 
ming up,  so  magnificently  sincere  In  tone  and 
so  straightforward  In  content. 

Where  our  international  affairs  were  con- 
cerned, the  stress  of  the  message  was  focused 
on  a  vigorous  rededlcatlon  to  all  the  policies 
and  programs  In  force  under  President  Ken- 
nedy. The  new  Chief  Executive  eloquently 
paraphrased  his  predecessor's  injunction  to 
begin  at  once  upon  the  multitudinous  tasks 
confronting  the  Nation,  by  calling  for  a  con- 
tinuation of  those  efforts  without  interrup- 
tion. 

In  language  that  could  bear  no  misunder- 
standing. President  Johnson  declared  that 
we  would  keep  our  commitments  through- 
out the  world.  He  promised  that  we  would 
remain  both  unceasing  in  our  search  for 
peace  and  unafraid  in  our  confrontation  of 
those  who  would  destroy  that  peace  or  im- 
pose their  will  on  others.  At  one  and  the 
■ame  time  he  thus  moved  to  reassure  our 
friends  and  warn  our  enemies  against  under- 
estimating the  strength  of  our  determina- 
tion. 

In  particular,  the  President  pledged  us  to 
an  undevlatlng  support  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, to  the  metlculotis  discharge  of  the  ob- 
ligations we  owe  our  allies,  to  the  reinforce- 
ment of  our  existent  programs  of  assistance 
in  Africa  and  Asia  and  to  our  duty  under  the 
relatively  new  Alliance  for  Progress  with 
Latin  America. 

Of  special  significance,  in  this  respect,  were 
some  remarks  which  he  seemed  to  Interpolate 
In  hU  prepared  si>eech.     These  embodied  a 


frank  recognition  that  the  executive  branch, 
even  though  charged  with  primary  respon- 
sibility for  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy, 
must  have  cooperation  from  both  Houses  of 
the  Congress.  Mr.  Johnson  not  only  appealed 
for  that  cooperation.  In  general,  but  urged 
directly  that  the  Presidential  authority  not 
be  frustrated  by  legislative  attempts  to  re- 
strict fiexlblllty  of  action  within  an  overall 
policy  framework. 

Finally,  the  President  called  the  attention 
of  his  former  colleagues  to  the  Inunense  Im- 
pact of  our  racial  policies  at  home  on  the 
Influence  which  we  exert  In  world  affairs. 
Coming  from  such  a  source.  It  Is  greatly  to  be 
hoped  that  the  Congress  will  pay  heed  and 
act  In  accordance. 


And  Tocethbr:  For  an  End  to  Hatred 
The  President  reserved  to  the  end  of  his 
address  a  most  stirring  appeal  for  national 
unity.  In  the  wake  of  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  has  engulfed  us.  He  called  upon  all 
his  fellow  Americans  for  an  end  to  the 
preaching  of  hatred  and  violence.  He  begged 
them  to  turn  away  from  the  fanaticism  of 
the  extreme  right  and  left,  alike,  and  to 
eschew  the  counsels  of  bitterness,  bigotry 
and  lawlessness  which  "pour  venom  Into  ovu- 
Nation's  bloodstream." 

Using  President  Kennedy's  martyrdom  as 
his  text  In  these  closing  passages,  he  required 
of  us  a  new  sense  of  fellowship  that  will 
make  us  one  people  and  reestablish  the  spirit 
of  brotherhood  "from  sea  to  shining  sea." 
It  was  a  fitting  climax  to  a  great  address. 
And  the  tremendous  applause  with  which 
It  was  greeted  demonstrated  how  sorely  the 
American  conscience  la  troubled;  how  deeply 
we  stand  In  need  of  rededlcatlon  to  the  Ideals 
of  our  forefathers. 

No  one  could  hear — or  read— what  oxir  new 
President  said  yesterday,  without  a  sense  of 
solace,  without  a  determination  to  strive  for 
the  gc>als  he  so  Impressively,  yet  with  such 
personal  humility,  set  before  the  Nation. 

(From  the  Chicago  Sun-Times.  Nov.  28,  19631 
PREsmcNT  Johnson's  First  Rkpoct 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  address  yesterday  gave 
a  foretaste  of  what  the  President's  country- 
men and  America's  friends  and  foes  abroad 
can  expect  In  the  months  ahead. 

His  words  conveyed  a  sense  of  strength 
and  resolve;  in  his  person  he  displayed  a 
sureness  and  a  confidence  In  his  new  role 
that  should  make  all  Americans,  regardless 
of  party,  proud  of  a  system  that  can  so 
change  personal  leaders  without  faltering. 

As  one  watched  Mr.  Johnson  on  the  TV 
screen,  one  was  reminded  that  here  was  a 
man  who  actively  had  contested  the  late 
President  Kennedy  for  the  Democratic  nomi- 
nation for  the  office  In  1960.  Here  was  a 
man  who  wanted  to  be  President,  who  be- 
lieved In  his  ability  to  handle  the  Job  and 
who  took  the  Vice  Presidency  when  asked 
to  do  so  by  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Although  Mr.  Johnson  has  pledged  to  carry 
on  In  carbon  copy  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  no  man 
can  be  a  duplicate  of  another.  Mr.  Johnson's 
speech  In  large  part  might  well  have  been 
delivered  on  an  earlier  and  happier  day  by 
Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr.  Johnson  was  undoubt- 
edly helped  In  preparing  It  by  Mr.  Kennedy's 
staff  writers.  But  as  time  goes  on.  the  Pres- 
idency Inevitably  must  reflect  the  Johnson 
approach  rather  than  the  Kennedy  approach. 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  a  practical  man  who  seeks 
the  best  but  settles  for  the  possible. 

In  his  references  yesterday  to  the  two  most 
important  pieces  of  unflnlshed  legislation  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  demanded,  Mr.  Johnson  called 
for  the  earliest  possible  action  on  the  civil 
rights  and  tax  cut  bills. 

Thus  Mr.  Johnson  put  himself  squarely 
behind  the  two  bills  but  he  did  not  demand 
Immediate  passage. 

The  issues  Involved  in  both  these  pieces  of 
legislation  have  not  been  changed  by  Presl- 
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dent  Kennedy's  death.  In  this  time  of 
mourning  and  diurlng  whloh  Mr.  Johnson  has 
much  to  do,  It  would  be  far  better  for  Con- 
gress to  do  only  what  Is  necessary  for  the 
Government  to  ftmctlon. 

In  connection  with  the  tax  cut  bill.  It  must 
be  noted  with  commendation  that  Mr.  John- 
son promised  the  Government  will  set  an 
example  of  prudence  and  economy.  As  we 
said  with  reference  to  the  tax  cut  bill  earlier, 
there  will  be  no  harm  in  delaying  action  on 
it  until  Congress  sees  the  President's  budget 
next  year.  This  argument  Is  bolstered,  we 
believe,  by  Mr.  Johnson's  welcome  personal 
pledge  that  Government  expenses  will  be 
administered  with  frugality. 

(From    the    Minneapolis    Morning    Tribune, 

Nov.  38,  1063] 

President  Johnson:  "Lrr  Us  Continue" 

President  Johnson's  first  address  to  Con- 
gress struck  a  precisely  proper  and  moving 
note.  One  could  have  no  doubt  about  the 
depth  of  his  feeling  when  he  said.  "All  I 
have  I  would  have  given  gladly  not  to  be 
standing  here  today." 

And  one  could  feel  with  equal  Impact  his 
sincerity  when  he  declared,  "Let  all  the 
world  know,  and  none  misunderstand,  that 
I  rededlcate  this  Government"  to  the  "un- 
swerving" continuation  of  the  policies  set 
forth  by  President  Kennedy.  Recalling  his 
late  chief's  words  on  Inauguration  day  al- 
most 3  years  ago^"Let  us  begin" — ^he  added 
bis  own  Imperative,  "let  us  continue." 

It  may  be  hopefully  significant  not  only 
of  the  mood  of  Congress  but  of  the  Nation 
that  Vlx.  Johnson  was  most  fervently  and 
lengthily  applauded  after  two  stirring  sen- 
tences In  his  appeal  for  greater  tolerance 
among  Americans  for  each  other: 

"Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  teaching  and 
preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and  violence." 
And  •  •  • 

"Let  us  turn  away  from  the  fanatics  of  the 
far  left  and  the  far  right,  from  the  apostles 
of  bitterness  and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant 
of  law,  and  those  who  pour  venom  Into  oiir 
Nation's  bloodstream." 

If  this  mood  truly  prevails  in  Congress, 
and  If  Congress  senses  that  It  Is  running 
overwhelmingly  strong  and  deep  among  the 
people.  President  Johnson  may  Indeed  win 
substantial  legislative  victories,  especially  In 
that  one,  extremely  emotional  Issue  on  which 
he  placed  so  much  stress,  the  civil  rights 
bill. 

Many  Congressmen  of  both  parties  have 
already  felt  considerable  kinship  with  Mr. 
Johnson  as  "one  of  ours" — I.e.,  because  of 
his  32  years  of  service  In  the  House  and 
Senate.  His  forthright  eatpression  of  respect 
for  the  Independence  and  Integrity  of  the 
legislative  branch  in  his  message  yesterday 
should  help  cement  this  new-found  legis- 
lative-executive   friendship. 

At  the  same  time,  the  new  President  made 
it  specifically  clear  that  he  would  not  look 
lightly  on  any  attempt  at  "erasing  executive 
flexibility  In  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs." 
He  Intends.  It  may  be  Inferred,  to  be  a  posi- 
tive  leader,   albeit   a   friendly  one. 

One  almost  dares  hope  that  In  this  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  friendly  req>ect.  or  respect- 
ful friendliness,  the  new  President  and 
Congress  may  surprise  \is  all  with  their 
legislative  accomplishments  in  the  next  6 
months. 


(From  the  Milwaukee  Joiumal,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
Johnson's  Strong  Beginning 

It  Is  a  tribute  to  John  F.  Kennedy  that  his 
successor  has  called  upon  Congress  and  the 
Nation  to  push  forward  with  renewed  vigor 
the  Kennedy  administration  program. 

It  Is  a  mark  of  the  stature  of  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  that  he  should  place  above  all  else 
the  enactment  of  the  Kennedy  civil  rlghU 
bill.     From    the    lips    of    a    Texan    and    a 


southerner  these  words  bear  all  the  more 
import  for  every  American : 

"We  have  talked  long  enough  In  this  coun- 
try about  equal  rights.  We  have  talked  for 
100  years  or  more.  Tes,  It  is  time  now  to 
write  the  next  chapter — and  to  write  It  In 
the  books  of  law." 

And  President  Johnson  eloquently  pledged 
himself — and  asked  others  to  Join  his 
pledge — to  the  Kennedy  goals: 

"The  dream  of  conquering  the  vastness  of 
space — the  dream  of  partnership  across  the 
Atlantic — and  across  the  Pacific  as  well — the 
dream  of  a  peace  corps  In  less  developed 
lands — the  dream  of  education  for  our 
youth — the  dream  of  Jobs  for  all  who  seek 
them — the  dream  of  ctu-e  for  our  elderly — 
the  dream  of  an  all-out  attack  on  mental 
Illness — and.  above  all.  the  dream  of  equal 
rights  for  all  Americans." 

President  Johnson  did  not  Ignore  the 
needs  of  our  alliances  cm*  the  threat  of  our 
enemies.  We  will  keep  our  commitments 
from  Berlin  to  South  Vietnam.  We  will  re- 
main a  good  and  reliable  friend  to  those  who 
seek  peace  and  freedom.  We  will  remain  a 
formidable  foe  to  those  who  seek  to  break 
the  peace  or  curb  freedcan:  "Those  who  test 
our  courage  will  find  It  strong,  and  those 
who  seek  our  friendship  will  find  It  honor- 
able." The  sentence  is  worthy  of  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

And  President  Johnson  dealt  with  hard 
domestic  matters,  too.  He  called  for  Im- 
mediate passage  of  the  tax  cut  bill  as  a 
means  of  insuring  the  continuation  of  a 
strong  economy.  His  was  a  pledge  for  action 
now  and  a  call  for  help — "I  cannot  bear  this 
burden  alone."  And  he  called  movingly  for 
an  end  to  hate  and  evil  and  violence,  which 
have  smeared  too  many  black  blots  on  oxu" 
Nation  In  recent  months. 

This  was  a  good  beginning.  It  came  after 
a  series  of  talks  with  leading  aOlies.  It 
brought  out  again  the  side  of  President 
Johnson  that  many  pet^le  have  overlooked — 
his  dedlcaUon  since  early  New  Deal  days  to 
a  progressive  philosophy. 

His  asking  or  his  promising  will  not  turn 
Congress  into  an  efficient  and  effective  body 
or  the  Nation  Into  a  brotherhood  of  dedi- 
cated men.  Feet  will  still  drag.  Imagina- 
tion will  still  escape  many.  Even  hate  will 
continue  to  ea-t  at  the  hearts  of  some. 

But  most  people  will  hear  the  call  and 
give  to  the  new  President  their  heartfelt 
support  In  his  time  of  need  and  trial — and 
the  Nation's  time  <rf  need  and  trial.  Lyndon 
Johnson  is  now  the  leader.  He  brings  great 
strengths  to  his  task.  He  deserves  good  will 
and  time  to  prove  himself. 

[From   the  PhUadelphla   Inquirer,   Nov.  28, 

1063] 

The  New  President  Speaks 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  Is  In  strong  hands.  It  was 
demonstrated  on  Wednesday  In  L3mdon  B. 
Johnson's  first  address  to  the  Congress  since 
his  succeslon  to  that  high  office. 

He  spoke  solemnly,  unsmillngly,  to  a  8<Mn- 
ber  Senate  and  House,  still  numbed  by  the 
tragic  ordeals  of  the  past  6  days.  His  speech 
was  low-keyed.  In  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

But  It  was  forceful  and  direct,  and  It  re- 
flected the  strength  of  the  speaker's  convic- 
tions and  his  determination  to  take  hold  of 
the  burdens  thrust  upon  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ablltly. 

He  made  It  clear  where  the  Government 
stands;  he  left  no  doubts  In  anyone's  mind 
as  to  the  course  that  he  will  follow.  His  posi- 
tion, his  policies,  his  commitments  vrtll  be 
those  of  the  murdered  John  F.  Kennedy: 
where  his  predecessor  said  on  his  Inaugura- 
tion: "Let  us  make  a  beginning,"  President 
Johnson  says  to  the  American  people:  "Let  us 
continue." 

Many  persons  have  been  anxiously  await- 
ing the  position  the  new  President  would 
take  on  the  two  controversial  Issues  that  are 


leftovers  from  the  Kennedy  administration, 
civil  rights  and  tax  reduction;  and  the  bills 
concerning  each  that  are  among  the  unfin- 
ished business  of  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  it  clear  what  he  wants 
done:  both  the  civil  rights  legislation  and 
the  bill  calling  fc»-  income-tax  reduction 
should  be  enacted  Into  law  quickly. 

"No  memorial  oration  could  more  elo- 
quently honor  President  Kennedy's  memory." 
he  told  Congress,  "than  the  earliest  possible 
passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  for  which  he 
fotight."  And  again:  "No  act  of  oxirs  could 
more  fittingly  continue  the  work  of  President 
Kennedy  than  the  earliest  passage  of  the 
tax  bill  for  which  he  fought." 

On  world  affairs,  the  President  was  equally 
explicit.  The  United  States  will  maintain 
military  strength  second  to  none  in  the  world 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  unceasing  in 
the  search  for  peace.  This  Nation  will  keep 
Its  commitments  "from  Sputh  Vietnam  to 
West  Berlin."  It  will  suppcMrt  the  United 
Nations  and  keep  Its  alUancjes  strong. 

And  he  flung  this  challenge  to  the  foes 
of  America  and  of  freedom:  "Those  who  test 
our  courage  will  find  It  strong.  Those  who 
seek  our  friendship  will  find  It  honorable." 
L3mdon  Johnson  came  before  Congress 
with  a  heavy  heart,  Just  as  he  had  sorrow- 
fully taken  the  oath  of  office  as  President 
minutes  after  John  F.  Kennedy  died  from 
an  assassin's  bullet.  He  appeared  to  make 
the  deepest  Impression  upon  his  hearers 
when  he  called  earnestly  for  "an  end  to  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and 
violence"  In  the  land. 

A  humble  and  patriotic  American,  suddenly 
loaded  down  with  awesome  responsibilities, 
Lyndon  Johnson  asked  Congress  for  Its  help 
In  the  days  ahead.  He  should  receive  that 
help — and  that  of  all  Americans. 

[Prom  the  Baltimore   (Md.)    Sun.  Nov.  18, 
1963] 


The  Nation's  Tempo 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  had  two  choices  yes- 
terday In  his  first  Presidential  address  to  the 
Congress.  He  could  have  said  all  the  proper 
things,  and  then  have  called  In  effect  for  a 
time  of  paxise,  while  the  country  and  he 
gathered  and  organized  themselves  for  the 
work  ahead — or  he  could  have  said  what  he 
did  say.  Acttially.  with  Mr.  Johnson's  tem- 
perament and  his  understanding  of  what  the 
Presidency  is.  he  had  no  alternative  but  to 
try  to  pick  the  spirit  and  energies  of  the 
co\intry  up,  and  set  us  In  motion  again. 
That  effort  he  performed  superbly. 

The  theme  of  the  address,  soxwded  over 
and  over,  was  action.  "No  words  are  strong 
enough  to  express  our  determination  to  con- 
tinue the  forward  thrust  of  America,"  the 
President  said.  He  said  that  now  the  ideas 
and  ideals  of  John  F.  Kennedy  "must  and 
will  be  transplanted  Into  effective  action." 
He  said:  "It  Is  our  duty  •  •  •  to  do  away 
with  uncertainty  and  to  show  that  we  are 
capable  of  decisive  action  •  •  »  that  we  can 
and  will  act  and  act  now."  He  said:  "This 
is  our  challenge — not  to  hesitate,  not  to 
pause,  not  to  tiirn  about  and  linger  over  this 
evil  moment  but  to  continue  on  our  course." 
All  this  was  addressed  In  general  to  the 
country,  and  some  of  it  specifically  to  the 
Congress,  In  a  bold  combination  of  flattery, 
cajolery,  and  demand.  "Let  us  meet  In  ac- 
tion." he  said  to  the  Congress.  He  set  no 
time  limits  for  action  on  specific  legUlatlon, 
but  when  he  declared  that  "the  need  Is  now" 
he  was  serving  notice  that  he  does  not  fore- 
see a  state  of  do-nothlngness  through  the 
rest  of  this  year.  If  he  can  prevent  It.  Politi- 
cally. Mr.  Johnson  was  casting  his  lot  on 
the  side  of  movement  and  speed:  rightly  and, 
we  trust  events  will  prove,  shrewdly. 

The  President's  list  of  things  to  do  was 
revealing  In  contents  and  In  order  of  priority. 
In  the  roll  of  ■American  dreams  •  •  •  vital- 
ised" by  Mr.  Kennedy  he  named  space  ex- 
ploration.    International     partnership,     the 
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Peace  Corps,  education  for  youth,  care  for 
the  elderly,  and  cure  for  the  mentally  HI, 
but  he  placed  above  all,  as  the  highest  pur- 
pose and  the  first  legislative  Imperative,  a 
FMeral  clvU  rights  law.  After  yesterday, 
no  one  can  doubt  where  Lyndon  Johnson 
stands  on  the  Issue  of  civil  rights. 

No  one  can  doubt  either  where  he  stands 
generally  In  fiscal  philosophy,  or  immediately 
on  tax  reductions;  nor,  in  world  aifairs,  can 
anyone  doubt  his  determination  to  keep  the 
Nation  strong,  or  his  dedication  to  peace. 
Our  foreign  friends  and  opponents  alike  may 
contemplate  the  key  foreign  policy  portion 
of  the  address: 

"In  this  age  there  can  be  no  losers  In  peace 
and  no  victors  in  war;  we  must  recognize 
the  obligation  to  match  national  strength 
with  national  restraint;  we  must  be  pre- 
pared at  one  and  the  siune  time  for  both  the 
confrontation  of  power  and  the  limitation 
of  power;  we  miist  be  ready  to  defend  the 
national  interest  and  to  negotiate  the  com- 
mon Interest." 

For  us  in  this  country,  at  this  moment, 
the  speech's  most  memorable  passage,  the 
passage  not  to  forget,  was: 

"The  time  has  c(xne  for  Americans  of  all 
races  and  creeds  and  political  beliefs  to 
understand  and  respect  one  another.  So  let 
us  put  an  end  to  the  teaching  and  preaching 
of  hate  and  evil  and  violence.  Let  us  ttirn 
away  from  the  fanatics  of  the  far  left  and 
the  far  right,  from  the  apostles  of  bitterness 
and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant  of  law,  and 
those  who  pour  venom  into  our  Nation's 
bloodstream.  I  profoiindly  hope  that  the 
tragedy  and  torment  of  these  terrible  days 
will  bind  us  together  in  new  fellowship, 
making  us  one  people  in  oxir  sorrow.  Let  us 
here  highly  reeolve  that  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  did  not  live — or  die — In  vain." 

Those  are  not  the  words  or  the  accents  of 
politics  or  of  any  section  or  any  State,  South 
or  North.  They  are  the  words  and  the  ac- 
cents of  a  President  of  the  United  States, 
setting  the  tone  and  tempo  for  the  time 
ahead. 


(Prom  trie  Park  Region  Echo,  Alexandria. 

Minn..  Nov.  28.  1963) 

Thk  New  PaxsmENT 

There   Is  so  much   to   be  said  about  the 

tragic  weekend  one  scarcely  knows  where  to 

begin. 

Perhaps  it  would  be  best  to  take  up  the 
consideration  in  reverse  order — last  things 
first,  for  at  the  moment  we  are  still  moved 
by  President  Lyndon  Johnson's  truly  mag- 
nificent address  to  the  Congress  Wednesday 
noon. 

We  would  be  less  than  candid  if  we  did 
not  admit  at  the  outset  that  Lyndon  John- 
son was  not  cnjT  favorite  for  the  Vice 
Presidency.  Indeed,  Mr.  Johnson  has  never 
stood  at  or  even  near  the  top  of  ovur  list  of 
favorite  public  officials. 

But  whatever  reservations  we  may  have 
had  alx>ut  the  man's  outlook  (not  his  ability, 
for  we  have  always  admired  that)  were  large- 
ly erased  by  Wednesday's  speech. 

We  do  not  know  who  writes  Mr.  Johnson's 
speeches.  We  do  know  the  speech  writer  is 
a  gifted  one  if  Wednesday's  production  was 
an  example. 

Mr.  Johnson  is  not  an  orator  of  the  caliber 
of  Mr.  Kennedy  or  Mr.  Stevenson,  but 
Wednesday  he  did  as  well,  if  not  better,  than 
at  any  time  we've  ever  heard  him. 

He  spoke  sincerely,  directly,  simply — and 
movingly. 

There  was  a  poignancy  in  his  opening  re- 
mark about  the  late  President  being  "the 
greatest  leader  of  our  time"  that  clutched  at 
one's  heartstrings,  for  at  this  moment,  if 
not  before,  the  listener  suddenly  realized 
how  very  much  the  new  President  loved  and 
admired  Mr.  Kennedy. 

There  was  poignancy,  too,  in  his  moving 
appeal  for  the  support  of  the  Congress  and 


of  all  Americans  in  helping  him  shoulder 
"the  awesome  burden  of  the  Presidency." 
The  catch  In  his  voice  at  this  moment  gave 
lie  to  any  suspicion  that  Lyndon  Johnson  is 
an  arrogant  man. 

But  for  us.  listening,  the  most  gripping 
moment  in  the  entire  speech  occurred  when 
the  new  President  began  reciting  the  creed 
of  his  belief  in  the  programs  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  his  determination  to  see  them 
through. 

The  spectacle  of  this  tall  Texan  standing 
before  both  Houses  of  the  Congress  and 
appealing  for  all  he  is  worth  for  the  passage 
of  President  Kennedy's  civil  rights  bill  as 
"a  living  memorial"  to  the  late  President 
will  live  forever  In  our  memory  of  a  week  so 
full  of  so  many  memories  which  will  never 
be  forgotten. 

If  ever  there  was  any  doubt  that  Lyndon 
Johnson  represents  all  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States.  It  should  have  been  destroyed 
in  that  moment. 

For  those  who  know  him  well,  his  stand 
on  civil  rights  comes  as  no  surprise,  despite 
his  Texas  origin. 

The  distinguished  Journalist  William  S. 
White  said  it  Just  the  other  night.  "Lyndon 
Johnson  is  a  man  without  Intolerance." 

He  led  the  fight  for  civil  rights  legislation 
in  the  Congress  in  1957  and  again  In  1961. 
He  chaired  the  President's  committee  on 
equal  employment  opportunities.  The 
Negro  community  respects  Johnson  and  ap- 
pears to  have  great  faith  that  he  will  follow 
in  the  footsteps  of  a  President  they  now 
believe  was  the  greatest  since  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

The  new  President  Impressed  us.  too.  in 
his  earnest  appeal  for  passage  of  President 
Kennedy's  tax  cut  legislation  and  in  his 
firm  pledge  of  continued  and  "unswerving 
support  of  the  United  Nations." 

Mr.  Johnson  Is  considered  by  many  to  l>e 
more  conservative  than  was  Mr.  Kennedy. 
This  is  not  true,  and  before  long  the  Nation 
will  discover  it. 

The  President  Is  conservative  in  that  he 
is  a  practical  politician  who  believes  in.  com- 
promise when  compromise  is  necessary,  who 
believes  in  being  prudent  and  who  knows 
the  world  cannot  be  changed  overnight. 

But  if  he  is  prudent,  he  is  also  consistently 
progressive,  and  In  some  respects,  notably  in 
fiscal  matters,  he  probably  is  more  liberal 
than  his  predecessor. 

Mr.  Johnson,  for  Instance,  not  only  gives 
full  support  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  tax  cut  pro- 
posal, but  would  also,  it  is  reported,  accom- 
pany the  tax  cut  with  an  increase  in  spend- 
ing to  further  prime  the  economy  and  fore- 
stall a  recession. 

It  is  said,  for  instance,  that  he  favors  more 
sj)ending  for  foreign  aid,  continued  high  level 
spending  for  defense  programs,  renewed  em- 
phasis on  welfare  programs  (he  is  deeply 
committed  to  medical  care  for  the  aged  under 
social  security),  suppcwts  the  Peace  Corps 
with  enthusiasm,  and  backs  public  works 
spending  whenever  and  wherever  needed. 

But  he  is  not  a  Keyneslan  as  such,  for  that 
role  is  traditionally  usiu-ped  by  intellectuals 
and  the  new  President  is  not  an  intellectual. 
He  is  a  practical  "doer"  who  believes  not  in 
spending  for  spending's  sake,  but  in  spend- 
ing for  greater  returns.  He  is,  after  all,  a 
banker,  along  with  being  a  rancher  and  a 
public  servant. 

And  so  the  stage  is  set.  President  Johnson 
moves  into  the  White  House  as  a  prudent 
progressive,  deeply  committed  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's program,  determined  to  bring  it  to 
friiition  not  only  as  a  memorial  to  a  man 
he  loved  but  also  because  he  l)elleves  in  the 
rightness  of  the  program. 

The  man  is  different.  The  style  Is  dlfTer- 
ent.  The  operation  will  be  different.  The 
net  result,  we  fervently  hope,  will  be  the 
same. 


Of  this  every  American  can  be  absolutely 
certain : 

We  have  Just  witnessed  the  assassination 
and  the  burial  of  a  truly  great  patriot.  But 
we  have  also  Just  seen  assume  the  highest 
office  of  the  land  another  great  patriot. 

"I  am,"  he  once  said  of  himself,  "a  free 
man.  an  American,  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  a 
Democrat — in  that  order." 

— J.C.O. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Nov.  29,  1963] 
A  Stkong  Staxt 
The  strength  and  self-confidence  President 
Johnson  has  exhibited  in  his  first  grim  days 
in  office  have  helped  to  ease  the  paralysis 
that  seemed  to  freeze  the  world  after  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.  His  per- 
formance lent  added  solemnity  to  his 
Thanksgiving  promise  last  night  that  he 
would  strive  for  "a  new  American  greatness, 
a  new  day  when  peace  is  more  secure,  when 
Justice  is  more  universal,  when  freedom  Is 
more  strong  in  every  home  of  all  mankind." 
Through  his  talks  with  world  statesmen 
come  to  mourn  his  slain  predecessor,  his 
statements  and  his  initial  address  to  Con- 
gress, he  has  won  applause  in  all  puts  of 
the  free  world  and  cautious  approval  even 
In  Moscow.  A  measure  of  the  uncertainty 
that  originally  existed  on  both  sides  of  the 
Iron  Curtain  has  been  wiped  away  by  the 
vigor  of  his  pledges  of  uninterrupted  forward 
movement  in  the  fulfillment  of  our  conunit- 
ments  for  the  defense  of  freedom  and  the 
pursuit  of  peace. 

Congress  responded  in  cordial  fashion  to 
the  first  message  from  Its  old  friend  and 
former  leader,  but  Mr.  Johnson  is  too  ex- 
perienced in  the  ways  of  Congress  to  mistake 
the  wau-mth  of  his  reception  for  an  assurance 
that  the  long  stalemate  on  Capitol  Hill  is 
about  to  end.  However,  at  least  one  of  his 
urgent  calls  has  already  had  an  affirmative 
response — his  plea  for  preserving  executive 
flexibility  In  foreign  affairs. 

Proposed  restrictions  on  the  sale  of  wheat 
to  Soviet  Russia  have  been  rejected — restric- 
tions that  both  President  Kennedy  and 
President  Johnson  opposed  as  infringing  on 
executive  prerogative.  Shackles  put  on  ex- 
ecutive authority  in  the  foreign  aid  bills  alsti 
have  been  removed.  The  President  may  now 
continue  to  aid  Communist-ruled  countries 
at  his  discretion  if  he  deems  this  vital  to  the 
security  of  the  United  States  and  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  recipient  countries,  in  par- 
ticular Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  But  many 
restrictions  remain  to  hamper  our  policy  in 
dealing  with  Argentina,  which  has  annulled 
American  oil  contracts,  with  Indonesia,  the 
United  Arab  Republic,  and  especially  with 
Cuba. 

Securing  adequate  appropriations  for  for- 
eign aid  remains  a  formidable  task  in  the 
coming  days.  So  does  the  need  for  speedy 
action  on  civil  rights,  taxes,  and  other  pri- 
ority issues.  The  best  that  seems  to  be  In 
store  for  this  session  is  a  House  vote  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.  Turning  his  ideas  into  ef- 
fective action  Is  the  challenge  that  faces 
President  Johnson.  The  momentum  of  his 
first  week  must  not  be  allowed  to  turn  into 
deadlock  and  delay  on  measures  that  have 
already  been  studied  to  death. 

fProm    the   Philadelphia   Inquirer.    Nov.    29, 

19631 

As   Johnson   Sets  Forward  Course 

With  Thanksgiving  Etey  over — a  day  In 
which  President  Johnson  not  only  addressed 
a  message  of  Inspiration  to  the  Nation  but 
continued  diligently  to  get  a  firm  grip  on  the 
pressing  duties  and  problems  confronting 
him — the  course  he  is  setting  for  the  coun- 
try now  Is  assuming  definitive  direction. 

In  the  new  President's  solemn  words  of  the 
past  2  days — to  the  American  people  Thxu^- 
day  night  and  to  Congress  Wednesday  after- 
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noon — the  one  deep  impression  that  sur- 
passes all  others  is  Mr.  Johnson's  great  sin- 
cerity of  piu'pose  and  steadfast  resolve:  Not 
merely  to  guide  the  Nation  safely  through 
this  period  of  tragedy  and  crisis  but  to  get 
the  country  quickly  into  forward  motion 
again. 

As  President  Johnson  said  succinctly 
Thursday   night:    "Our   thrust  is   forward." 

This  is  evident  in  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign affairs. 

President  Johnson's  strong  bid  for  action 
on  civil  rights  and  a  tax  out,  in  his  message 
to  Congress,  may  have  Jolted  some  Senators 
and  Representatives  out  of  their  lethargy. 
Unfortunately,  however,  resistance  from  die- 
hard southerners  on  the  matter  of  civil 
rights  is  not  likely  to  melt  away.  The  stand- 
patters will  remain  stubborn  to  the  bitter 
end.  An  till-out,  no-holds-barred  battle  will 
be  essential  to  enact  the  kind  of  civil  rights 
legislation  this  country  urgently  needs. 

Mr.  Johnson's  conversations  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  with  several  high  administration 
officials — most  notably  Secretary  of  State 
Rusk  and  Central  Intelligence  Agency  Direc- 
tor McCone — underscore  the  President's  grim 
and  reassuring  determination  to  keep  the 
country  continuously  on  the  alert  in  the 
international  arena.  Any  foreign  power  that 
might  believe  this  is  an  opportune  time  to 
test  America's  defenses  at  home  or  abroad 
would  be  well  advised  to  abandon  any  such 
notion. 

The  sea  is  stormy,  and  the  clouds  are 
overcast,  but  the  hand  at  the  helm  is  steady. 


I  From   Wall   Street  Journal,  Nov.   29.   1963) 
The  PREsmxNT's  FnsT  Week 

It  is  now  1  week  since  President  Johnson 
assumed  office,  and  even  in  so  short  a  span, 
so  clouded  in  tragedy,  he  has  done^much 
to  coounand  respect  and  encourage  con- 
fidence. People  have  been  Impressed  as 
much,  perhaps,  by  the  President's  demeanor 
as  by  his  words  and  acts. 

There  has  been  thougbtfulness  for  every- 
one ;  fcx-  the  late  President's  family,  the 
Government  employees  high  and  low,  the 
Members  of  Congress,  the  Governors  of  the 
States,  the  visiting  heads  of  foreign  nations. 
And,  not  least,  thougbtfulness  for  the  Ameri- 
can people  whom  he  has  sought  to  address 
when  possible,  even  with  a  special  Thanks- 
giving talk  last  evening. 

There  has  been  calmness  In  the  midst  of 
exhausting  turbulence,  so  that  the  machin- 
ery of  Government  slowed  but  did  not  falter. 
An  ease  of  manner,  as  in  his  meetings  with 
the  foreign  dignitaries  in  the  most  difficult 
of  circumstances.  An  instinct  for  the  right 
thing,  as  when  he  did  in  fact  confer  with 
those  dignitaries  despite  protocol  advice  to 
the  contrary. 

And  much  more,  all  of  it  suggesting  a 
President  compassionate  and  capable,  cer- 
tainly one  who  is  In  charge.  His  words,  gen- 
eral though  they  have  understandably  been 
so  far,  have  buttressed  that  impression. 

During  this  week  President  Johnson  has 
pledged  support,  as  was  expected,  for  Presi- 
dent Keruiedy's  foreign  and  domestic  policies, 
with  particular  stress  on  the  tax-reduction 
tmd  civil-rights  bills.  On  these  and  other 
matters,  he  asked  Congress  to  act  speedily 
but  wisely. 

What  is  notable,  however,  is  that  he  has 
not  tried  to  rush  Congress  to  specific  dates 
of  action  or  make  urgent  new  demands  upon 
It.  That  is  an  indication  of  a  man  who  is 
not  likely  to  be  stampeded  but  will  give 
due  thought  to  courses  of  action — an  excel- 
lent thing  in  a  President,  e.ipecially  in  times 
of  continuing  international  trouble. 

Such  restraint,  in  turn,  is  an  important 
element  of  national  confidence.  In  this  con- 
nection, Mr.  Johnson  has  sought  to  foster 
confidence  in  the  many  millions  concerned 
with  the  Nation's  business.  He  has  ex- 
pressed In  down-to-earth  language,  his  be- 
lief  in  free   enterprise,  a  belief   shared   by 


most  Americans.  Nor  is  this  anything  new. 
for  Mr.  Johnson;  he  has  said  much  the  same 
before  and  plainly  believes  it. 

Ilie  President,  moreover,  has  emphasized 
the  need  to  control  the  Federal  budget  and 
eliminate  waste  from  Federal  spending.  He 
has  premised  to  demand  the  utmost  thrift 
and  frugality  in  Washington,  to  insist  that 
the  Government  get  a  dollar's  value  for  a 
dollar  spent,  and  that  it  set  an  example  of 
prudence  and  economy. 

Though  few  would  call  Mr.  Johnson  a  fiscal 
conservative,  few  consider  him  antl-buslness 
either.  He  has  a  strong  economy  going  for 
him,  and  the  bxisiness  community  has  al- 
ready given  him  a  strong  expression  of  con- 
fidence. This,  we  think,  but  refiects  the  feel- 
ing of  most  Americans. 

None  of  us  can  yet  say  what  kind  of  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  will  eventually  make, 
or  what  further  trials  may  be  in  store  for  all 
of  us.  But  at  least  this  week  has  shown  a 
man  of  ability  and  resolve.  The  Nation  to- 
day is  thankful  that  out  oLhigh  tragedy  can 
come  high  promise  for  the  ruture. 

(From  the  Washington  Star,  Nov.  27,  1963] 
Professional   Touch 

It  has  been  but  5  days  since  Lyndon  Baines 
Johnson  became  the  36th  President  of  the 
United  States.  They  have  been  crowded 
days,  heavily  charged  with  emotion.  But 
the  new  President  has  moved  swiftly,  ef- 
ficiently and  confidently.  That  s\ire  pro- 
fessional touch  which  was^he  Johnson  hall- 
mark as  Senate  majority  leader  has  been 
very  much  in  evidence. 

Discussions  have  been  held  with  world 
leaders  who  came  to  Washington  for  the 
funeral  of  John  P.  Kennedy.  They  have 
been  assured  that  we  will  honor  our  obli- 
gations. Arrangements  are  being  made  for 
future  meetings  with  men  of  international 
stattire.  the  objectives  being  understanding 
and  working  arrangements  as  essential  vm- 
derpinnlngs  of  peace. 

At  home,  the  vital  machinery  of  govern- 
ment has  been  kept  turning.  The  daily  pa- 
per work  Is  being  done.  The  new  President 
has  conferred  with  congressional  representa- 
tives, with  leaders  of  the  political  opposition, 
and  has  appealed  to  the  people  for  support. 

In  short,  all  that  could  be  done  has  been 
done.  No  one  is  more  aware  than  Lyndon 
Johnson  of  the  trials  and  frustrations  which 
lie  ahead.  But  he  has  assumed  the  execu- 
tive conunand  and  he  will  cope  with  them 
to  the  best  of  his  ability  as  they  arise — all  of 
this  within  the  framework  of  the  American 
constitutional  processes. 

There  was  more,  much  more,  than  rhetoric 
in  the  observation  by  William  Gladstone  in 
1878  that  "•  •  •  the  American  Constitution 
is  the  most  wonderful  work  ever  struck  off  at 
a  given  time  by  the  brain  and  purpose  of 
man." 

And  it  helps  when  the  man  who  steps  in 
to  carry  on  has  a  brain  and  purpose  of  his 
own. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  NEWS  MEDIA  FOR 
GREAT  PUBLIC  SERVICE  PER- 
FORMED IN  COVERAGE  OF  THE 
NEWS  OF  NOVEMBER  22-NOVEM- 
BER  25 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
had  hoped  last  week  to  pay  appropriate 
tribute  to  the  news  media  of  the  Nation 
for  the  outstanding  public  service  per- 
formed in  the  coverage  of  the  news  in 
the  period  November  22-November  25,  in 
connection  with  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy. 

When  the  history  of  our  times  is  writ- 
ten and  the  tragic  events  of  the  Novem- 
ber 22-November  25  period  are  chroni- 
cled, I  am  certain  that  there  will  be  a 


particularly  glowing  page  for  the  su- 
perb coverage  by  America's  media  of 
information. 

Probably  not  in  our  lifetimes  has  the 
profession  of  journalism  in  all  its  forms 
so  well  demonstrated  such  uniform  ex- 
cellence in  news  gathering,  news  inter- 
pretation, and  news  dissemination. 

Even  the  great  <9(mbat  journalism  of 
World  War  n  and  the  Koresm  war  seem 
to  have  been  surpassed,  for  here  were 
stories — not  merely  of  violence  and  tragic 
death,  but  of  the  most  profound  and 
varied  human,  patriotic,  and  social  con- 
tent— breaking  within  our  very  midst, 
and  altering  the  very  nature  of  our  times. 

A  supreme  tragedy  was  covered  with 
supreme  distinction  by  all  forms  of 
journalism. 

Some  may  have  noted  flaws  or  imper- 
fections here  or  there.  But  I  believe 
that,  on  the  whole,  the  readers  of  our 
coimtry's  newspapers  and  magazines,  the 
listeners  to  radio  stations,  and  the 
viewers  of  television  stations  feel  pro- 
foundly indebted  to  the  men  and  women 
of  the  fourth  estate. 

By  means  of  the  various  media — par- 
ticularly television,  because  of  its  scope 
and  immediacy,  every  adult  American 
and  every  American  child  old  enough  to 
understand  became  personally  involved 
in  those  almost  unbelievable  events.  He 
or  she  was  not  a  distant  spectator,  but 
felt  himself  or  herself  to  be  only  a  few 
feet  away  from  that  tragic  street  oppo- 
site the  Texas  School  Book  Depository, 
from  the  elevator  in  the  E>aUas  city  jail, 
or  from  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral  or  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  Never  be- 
fore had  our  people  been  so  continuously 
near  the  leaders  of  this  Nation,  or  on 
Monday,  the  leaders  of  so  many  other 
nations. 

Each  of  the  respective  media — news- 
papers, radio,  television,  magazines — 
played  its  optimal  role.  Each  made  sac- 
rifices in  ways  peculiar  to  its  particular 
nature  in  canceling  other  commitments, 
in  reassigning  personnel,  in  working 
around  the  clock,  in  altering  publication 
schedules,  not  only  in  communicating  to 
the  American  people  the  hard  news  of 
what  had  happened,  but  also  in  estimat- 
ing why  it  had  happened  and  what  Its 
ultimate  meaning  xnight  be. 

One  can  view  the  performance  of 
American  journalism  of  those  4  days 
from  many  varied  standpoints. 

Some  who  are  interested  in  the  tech- 
niques of  journalism  were  understand- 
ably awed  by  the  speed,  the  accuracy, 
and  the  precision  with  which  the  media 
covered  the  events.  TTiey  represented 
techniques  from  the  most  classic  days  of 
personal  daring  and  enterpise,  in  the 
tradition  of  Richard  Harding  Davis,  to 
the  newest  classic  days  of  1963  public- 
service  television  at  its  best. 

What  may  to  some  laymen  appeared 
to  have  been  as  effortless,  actually  in- 
volved, behind  the  scenes,  Incredibly 
complex  and  difiQcult  teamwork.  I  cite 
the  complex  telet3n?e  circuits  and  the 
intricate  arrangements  for  pool  TV  cov- 
erage from  every  possible  position  as  but 
two  examples. 

Some  who  are  Interested  in  the  finan- 
cial phases  may  view  those  4  days  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  staggering  costs 
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which  the  media  willing  bore — includingf 
radio  and  TV  cancellation,  for  example. 
of  their  total  regular  commercial  pro- 
graming. 

Some  who  Tlew  the  eventa  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  spirited  competition 
between  the  media  will  analyze  this  or 
that  "beat"  by  some  wire  service  or  daily. 
will  recall  how  electronic  journalism — 
TV — made  news  history  in  its  breath- 
taltingly  swift  coverage  of  unforeseen 
events  as  they  transpired,  and/or  within 
minutes  thereafter  by  videotape. 

Meanwhile,  still  photography  wrote 
some  of  its  own  finest  chapters. 

I  doubt,  for  example,  that  anyone  in 
this  Chamber  or  anyone  else  in  this  Na- 
tion can  ever  forget  the  portrait  of  little 
John  Kennedy.  Jr..  aged  3.  bravely  salut- 
ing his  departed  father,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  from  the  steps  of  St 
Matthew's  Cathedral. 

The  coverage  of  those  4  days  provided 
not  only  a  lasting  chronicle  for  history, 
but  also  a  catalyst  for  meeting  the  prob- 
lems and  needs  of  the  future. 

Pew  Americans  need  ever  be  convinced 
again  of  the  heights  which  public  service 
television  can  perform,  and  few  Ameri- 
cans can  fail  to  ponder  an  old  problem 
which  has  emerged  in  new  forms — 
namely,  the  basic  right  of  the  people  to 
be  informed,  in  relation  to  the  basic  duty 
of  law-enforcement  officers  to  maintain 
secvu-ity. 

The  great  editorial  pages,  newspaper 
colimuis,  and  editorial  cartoons  of  the 
land  have  focused  attention  on  still 
other  soul-searching  issues  posed  by 
those  4  days — issues  of  the  battle  against 
extremism,  the  battle  for  the  rule  of  law. 
and  the  battle  for  continuity  in  the  Re- 
public. What  the  newspaper  and  maga- 
zine articles  and  editorials  may  lack  in 
speed— by  hours  or  days — they  make  up 
in  a  depth  which  probes  to  the  very  fiber 
of  the  challenges  of  our  times. 

So.  Mr.  President,  to  the  men  and 
women  of  the  Fourth  Estate.  I  say  a 
heartfelt  "well  done." 

I  offer  these  comments,  not  in  a  pro 
forma  manner,  but  as  a  sincere  expres- 
sion of  gratitude  by  One  Senator,  one 
citizen,  one  father,  one  American,  to 
those  who  covered  history  so  well.  These 
ladies  and  gentlemen  helped  us  to  see, 
to  hear,  and  to  feel  the  tragedy  of  a  gal- 
lant leader  who  was  mercilessly  cut  down 
in  the  springtime  of  his  life.  They 
showed  us  tragedy,  but  they  have  helped 
us  triumph  over  it. 

America  will  never  again  be  quite  the 
same,  nor  will  journalism. 

We  have  sadly  sustained  an  irreplace- 
able loss. 

But  from  it.  as  the  late  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  would  wish,  we  have  grown  as  a 
people. 

For  this,  we  owe  very  much  to  Ameri- 
can journalism. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ADDITIONAL 
APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PROSECU- 
TION OF  COMPREHENSIVE  RIVER 
BASIN  PLANS 

The  Senate  resimied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (MR.  8667)  authorizing  addi- 
tional appropriations  for  the  prosecution 


of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain  river 
basins. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESTDINO  OFFICER.  What 
time  is  yielded  to  the  Senator  from 
Wyoming? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  that  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming desires  to  submit  an  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Yes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Under  the  agree- 
ment which  has  been  entered  into,  time 
is  available  for  debate  on  amendments. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  Yes;  1 
hour — equally  divided — is  available  on 
each  amendment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  So  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  will  now  be  able  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  time  available  in  connection 
with  his  amendment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  334.  and  ask  that 
it  be  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming will  be  stated  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  7,  it 
is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  15  through 
22.  as  follows: 

The  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir.  Flathead 
River.  Montana,  la  hereby  authorized  sub- 
stantially In  accordance  with  the  recommen- 
dations of  the  Chief  of  Engineers  In  House 
Document  Nimibered  403.  Eighty-seventh 
Congrees:  Provided,  That  such  project  shall 
be  operated  and  maintained  by  the  Bvu-eau 
of  Reclamation.  Department  of  the  Interior, 
and  the  sum  of  $50,000,000  Is  hereby  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated  for  the  partial  accom- 
plishment of  said  project. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  my 
amendment  would  deny  authorization 
of  the  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir  proj- 
ect in  western  Montana.  Earlier  this 
year  the  Senate  considered  another  form 
of  the  bUl.  At  that  time  I  objected  to 
the  authorization  of  the  Bums  Creek 
project.  This  bill  (H  Jl.  8667)  now  comes 
to  us  without  the  Burns  Creek  project. 
This  was  a  wise  deletion.  But  the  bill 
still  includes  a  request  for  an  authoriza- 
tion of  a  project  which  is  as  bad  as,  if 
not  worse  than,  the  omitted  project. 

The  Knowles  project  will  cost  from 
$247  to  $306  million.    It  will  flood  59,- 

000  acres  of  land  including  9.000  acres 
of  irrigated  cropland  and  20.000  acres  of 
Indian  reservation  land.  It  will  gen- 
erate 256.000  kilowatts  of  power  at  a  cost 
of  $1,066  to  $1,195  per  kilowatt  of  in- 
stalled capacity,  making  it  the  most  ex- 
travagant project  in  the  Columbia  River 
Basin. 

The  only  purpose  for  the  Knowles 
project  is  commercial  power  production 
by  the  Federal  Government.  The  proj- 
ect has  little  or  no  reclamation  benefits. 
In  fact,  less  than  4  percent  of  the  cost 
has  been  allocated  to  reclamation,  about 

1  percent  to  recreation,  and  95  per- 
cent has  been  allocated  to  power  pro- 
duction. 

If  we  really  follow  the  lead  of  the  new 
great  leadership  of  President  Johnson 
and  want  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
a  dollar  spent,  this  is  a  good  place  to 
eliminate  some  of  the  fat. 

The  bill  would  authorize  first,  the  con- 
struction of  the  Knowles  I>am  and  Res- 


ervoir by  the  Corps  of  Engineers;  sec- 
ond, the  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  project  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion. Department  of  the  Interior;  and, 
third,  the  appropriation  of  $50  million 
for  its  partial  accomplishment. 

The  committee  report  does  not  Indicate 
why  the  project  is  to  l)e  turned  over  to 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  after  con- 
struction by  the  Corps  of  Engineers,  but 
presumably  it  is  on  the  basis  of  the  state- 
ments of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
that  Knowles  should  be  constructed  and 
operated  by  his  agency.  The  project  as 
proposed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  Is  for 
electric  power,  flood  control  and  recrea- 
tion piuposes.  There  are  no  irrigation 
facilities  planned  or  irrigation  benefits 
claimed.  In  fact,  the  project  would  flood 
out  more  than  9.000  acres  of  presently 
Irrigated  land.  This  would  be  reclama- 
tion in  reverse. 

The  Knowles  Dam  and  Reservoir  wovdd 
be  located  on  the  Flathead  River  In  Lake 
and  Sanders  Counties.  Mont..  2.17  miles 
upstream  from  its  confluence  with  the 
Clark  Fork  River  and  5  miles  above  the 
town  of  Paradise.    The  reservoir  would 
have  a  usable  storage  capacity  for  flood 
control  and  power  of  3.080.000  acre-feet. 
The  project  would  require  the  acquisi- 
tion of  over  59,000  acres  of  land,  much  of 
which  Is  Indian  property.     The  initial 
power  Installation  would  consist  of  four 
64,000-kilowatt  units  with  a  total  capac- 
ity of  256.000  kilowatts.    Senate  Report 
No.  648  of  the  Public  Works  Committee 
states  that  the  total  cost  of  the  project 
would  be  $247  million.    Annual  charges 
are  estimated  at  $9,549,000  and  annual 
benefits  at  $12,205,000.  consisting  of  $11.- 
681,000 — 95.7  percent — for  power,  $466.- 
000 — 3.8  percent — for  fiood  control,  and 
$58.000 — 0.5     percent — for     recreation. 
However,  it  is  apimrent  from  information 
developed  subsequent  to  the  submission 
of  the  Corps  of  Engineers'  report  that 
costs  win  be  considerably  higher  than 
the  $247   million  estimate  with   corre- 
sponding Increases  in  annual  costs. 

The  Knowles  project  has  been  re- 
jected for  authorization  by  the  House 
on  three  different  occasions  during  the 
past  2  years.  It  has  been  presented  to 
the  Congress  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
as  a  flood  control  and  power  project. 
The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  says  that 
it  should  be  constructed  and  operated 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  The 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee  strad- 
dles the  Issue  by  proposing  construc- 
tion by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  and  oper- 
ation and  maintenance  by  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation.  The  confusion,  indeci- 
sion, and  lack  of  clarity  as  to  the  real 
purpose  of  this  project  is  further  com- 
pounded by  the  deceptive  authorization 
for  appropriation  being  limited  to  $50 
million  for  partial  accomplishment  of 
the  project,  evidently  on  the  premise 
that  no  one  knows  what  kind  of  creature 
will  actually  be  produced  at  birth,  since 
the  power  project  cannot,  admittedly,  be 
justlfled  economically. 

Claims  have  been  made  that  Knowles 
Is  needed  for  irrigation.  I  believe  that 
soundly  conceived  reclamation  projects 
are  of  inestimable  value  to  the  contin- 
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ued  economic  development  of  this  coun- 
try. I  have  and  will  vigorously  support 
such  projects  at  every  opportunity.  But 
Knowles  has  not  been  presented  as.  nor 
is  it  by  any  stretch  of  the  Imagination, 
a  reclamation  project.  There  Is  noth- 
ing In  the  supporting  material  to  show 
that  it  will  contribute  in  any  way.  either 
directly  or  Indirectly,  to  economical  Ir- 
rigation development.  Furthermore. 
Knowles  would  divert  water  from  poten- 
tial irrigation  projects  and  would  ad- 
versely affect  existing  irrigation  proj- 
ects. 

As  indicated  earlier,  the  cost  estimates 
stated  In  Senate  Report  No.  648  are  far 
from  adequate.  Railroad  relocation  costs 
are  reported  to  be  deficient  by  $33  mil- 
lion. Interest  during  construction  will 
amount  to  more  than  $27.5  million. 
These  increases  alone  will  bring  the  total 
investment  cost  well  over  $300  million. 
These  changes,  together  with  necessary 
adjustments  in  interest  and  amortiza- 
tion cost  estimates  to  conform  with  re- 
alistic figures,  will  bring  annual  costs  to 
$15.5  million  and  cost  per  kilowatt-hour 
to  9  mills.  The  agencies  have  stated 
that  the  Bonneville  Power  Administra- 
tion will  market  the  power  at  Its  postage 
stamp  rates.  In  1962.  these  averaged 
2.36  mills  per  kilowatt-hour.  For 
Knowles  power  production  this  would 
bring  in  annual  revenues  of  $4.1  million. 
The  annual  deflcit  would  reach  the  stag- 
gering sum  of  $  1 1 .5  million .  The  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  which  has 
been  losing  $15  to  $18  million  annually, 
no  longer  has  any  surplus  to  cover  in- 
creasing annual  deficits.  If  Knowles  is 
authorized,  either  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's rates  will  have  to  be  fur- 
ther increased,  over  and  above  that  re- 
quired to  cover  current  annual  deficits, 
or  the  taxpayers  will  have  to  pick  up 
the  check.    Neither  step  Is  necessary. 

Presently  pending  before  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  are  applications  to 
license  two  hydroelectric  projects  known 
as  Buffalo  Rapids  No.  2  and  4.  which  will 
develop  240.000  kilowatts  of  installed 
capacity  as  compared  to  the  256.000 
kilowatts  of  installed  capacity  which  the 
Knowles  project  would  produce.  This 
would  permit  construction  of  hydro- 
electric facibties  at  those  sites  at  abso- 
lutely no  cost  to  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 
In  terms  of  money  the  Knowles  project 
will  cost  seven  times  more  than  the  Buf- 
falo Rapids  projects,  but  will  produce 
only  1>4  more  kilowatt- hours  than  the 
Buffalo  Rapids  sites.  This  only  serves  to 
show  the  expensive  cost  of  the  power 
production  from  the  Knowles  project. 

Furthermore,  the  Knowles  project  de- 
stroys 60.000  acres  of  land,  over  600 
buildings,  displaces  nearly  1.300  people, 
and  over  300  miles  of  railroad,  highway, 
and  utility  lines — as  against  the  Buffalo 
Rapids  private  development  only  requir- 
ing some  8.000  acres.  3  buildings.  12  peo- 
ple, and  15  miles  of  highway  and  utility 
line  replacement. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  give  some 
consideration  to  the  Impact  which 
Knowles — as  a  large  uneconomical  mon- 
ument to  government  inefficiency — 
would  have  upon  the  area  involved.  The 
resulting  catastrophic  damage  to  local 
tax  base  of  the  construction  of  such  an 


uneconcHnlcal  project  as  Knowles  is  very 
vividly  brought  out  by  the  case  of  Lake 
County,  Mont.,  where  a  large  portion  of 
the  60,000  acres  and  improvements 
thereon  would  be  taken  from  the  tax  rolls 
by  the  large  reservoir  created  by  the 
Knowles  Dam.  Fifty -five  percent  of  the 
land  area  of  Lake  County  is  now  exempt 
from  taxation  by  reason  of  being  either 
Federal  or  State  lands.  The  covmty  de- 
I>ends  upon  the  proE>erty  tax  as  the  prin- 
cipal source  of  its  tax  revenues  for  the 
purpose  of  carrjring  on  its  governmental 
functions,  including  law  enforcement, 
public  welfare,  general  county  adminis- 
tration, support  of  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  support  of  Irrigation 
districts  which  are  of  great  economic  im- 
portance to  the  development  of  Lake 
County.  The  total  taxable  valuation  of 
this  county  is  $10,871,095.  The  construc- 
tion of  Knowles  Dam  would  remove  from 
the  tax  rolls  $1,009,830  of  that  taxable 
valuation.  This  would  represent  an  an- 
nual direct  tax  loss  to  the  county  of  ap- 
proximately $206,000.  One  school  dis- 
trict alone  would  lose  $74,325  in  tax 
revenues.  Lake  County  is  imalterably 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  this 
project. 

When  I  was  Governor  of  the  State  of 
Wyoming.  I  became  acutely  aware  of  the 
financial  problems  associated  with  the 
maintaining  of  our  county  and  local  gov- 
ernments. Most  tax  revenue  sources 
have  been  preempted  by  either  the  Fed- 
eral or  State  Governments  leaving  only 
the  property  tax  as  a  means  for  counties 
and  local  governments  to  sustain  them- 
selves. The  loss  of  a  quarter  of  a  mil- 
lion dollars  in  tax  revenue  to  counties 
in  ^Western  States  is  a  most  serious 
problem.  Knowles  Dam  could  well  bank- 
rupt Lake  County.  The  $206,000  loss  In 
taxes  by  reason  of  the  Knowles  Dam 
must  be  absorbed  by  the  remaining  tax 
base  In  the  county. 

Such  an  additional  burden  placed  upon 
other  lands  and  improvements  and  per- 
sonal property  in  the  county.  In  order  to 
finance  the  necessary  county  services, 
could  well  be  too  much  for  the  remaining 
lands  to  profitably  handle. 

The  county  of  Sanders  is  in  a  similar 
situation.  It  would  lose  nearly  $900,000 
in  taxable  valuation.  Sanders  County  Is 
unalterably  opposed  to  the  construction 
of  this  project. 

But  there  Is  another  part  of  this  story. 
The  private  development  of  two  dam- 
sites  owned  by  the  Flathead  Indians,  to 
which  I  referred  a  few  moments  ago, 
would  take  no  tax  base  from  Lake  and 
Sanders  Counties. 

Instead,  private  development  would 
bring  approximately  $242,000  in  addi- 
tional taxes  to  Lake  County  alone. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

Mr.  METCALP.  Last  year,  in  the 
Senate  hearings,  the  Indians,  through 
their  coimsel.  appeared  and  testified 
that,  in  their  opinion,  if  the  Indians 
should  build  the  dam  the  dam  would 
be  tax  exempt,  since  It  would  be  Federal 
trust  property.    Therefore,  whether  the 


Federal  Government  builds  the  dam  or 
the  Kootenai  Flathead  Tribe  builds  the 
dam,  there  will  not  be  a  tax  return  to 
Lake  County. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
I  invite  the  Senator's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  the  Indians  themselves,  if  the 
project  goes  through  as  a  Federal  proj- 
ect, are  asking  for  $116  million,  which 
I  have  not  added  into  the  additional  cost 
of  the  project. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  wished  to  point  out 
to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  that,  while 
he  is  correct  in  his  analysis  about  what 
would  happen  If  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  were  to  build  the  dam — and 
there  would  be  a  tax  benefit  to  Lake  and 
Sanders  Counties — ^the  tax  benefit  would 
not  accrue  if  the  Indian  tribe  built  the 
dam.  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  tribal 
attorney,  as  it  is  my  opinion,  that  as 
Indian  trust  property  It  would  be  tax 
exempt.  That  was  brought  out  In  the 
hearings  before  the  Senate  committee 
last  year. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  the  Senator  sasdng 
that  the  Indians  would  not  receive  any 
revenue  from  private  enterprise,  if  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  took  the  land? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  I  am  saying  that 
no  tax  benefit  would  accrue  to  the  coun- 
ties whether  the  tribe  built  the  dam  or 
the  Federal  Government  built  the  dam. 
If  either  should  do  so,  there  would  not 
be  a  tax  benefit  to  the  counties. 

Of  course,  if  the  Federal  Government 
takes  the  land,  there  will  be  a  negotiated 
settlement,  as  there  was  at  Yellowtail. 
as  there  was  at  Oregon,  and  as  there 
have  been  at  other  Indian  dams.  That 
situation  will  be  the  same  if  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  builds  the  dam  or  the 
Indians  build  it. 

I  was  merely  making  the  point  that  it 
would  not  make  any  difference  whether 
the  tribe  built  the  dam  or  the  Federal 
Government  built  it;  there  would  not  be 
any  tax  benefit,  by  way  of  property  tax, 
to  the  counties. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Is  the  Senator  insist- 
ing that  the  great  installation  by  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  would  not  be  taxable 
on  the  county  tax  rolls? 

Mr.  METCALF.  No.  The  Montana 
Power  Co.  installation  would  be  taxable. 
If  the  tribe  built  the  dam,  it  would  not 
be  taxable. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  see.  I  understand 
the  Senator's  position. 

Private  development  would  add  S2.- 
353,644  to  the  taxable  valuation  of  San- 
ders County. 

Additionally  the  Federal  Government, 
while  experiencing  a  revenue  loss  of  ap- 
proximately $11  million  a  srear  by  con- 
struction of  Knowles.  would  receive  ap- 
proximately $1  million  per  year  in  tax 
revenues  from  the  private  project  con- 
struction. It  seems  utter  folly  to  be  seri- 
ous about  a  project  which  would  have 
such  a  devastating  effect  UE>on  an  area, 
when  sensible,  economical,  taxpaying 
alternatives  are  available. 

My  good  friend,  Hugo  Aionson,  the 
former  Governor  of  Montana,  has  esti- 
mated that  the  area  fiooded  by  the 
Knowles  project  will  take  from  the  econ- 
omy of  western  Montana  over  $2,700,000 
annually.     Over  a  50-year  period  that 
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will  amovint  to  a  loss  of  nearly  $150  mll- 
Uon  to  the  economy  of  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. During  this  same  period  private 
development  of  this  particular  stretch 
of  the  river  would  bring  to  Federal,  State, 
and  local  tax  units  over  $138  million. 
This  does  not  take  into  consideration  the 
fact  that  this  project  would  lose  to  the 
Federal  Government  nearly  $700  mil- 
lion in  a  50-year  period. 

That  is  the  overall  period  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation.  The  choice  is  here 
and  now — and  it  is  clear.  We  can  vote 
to  lose  a  billion  dollars  of  taxpayers' 
money  upon  this  outlandish  project,  or 
we  can  vote  to  bring  into  the  various 
Government  tax  agencies  $138  million 
and  save  the  economy  of  western  Mon- 
tana from  such  a  tragic  impact  as  the 
loss  of  $150  million. 

The  rejection  of  Knowles  and  the  con- 
struction of  the  alternative  Buffalo  Rap- 
ids No.  2  and  4  would  turn  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government  into  profit  at  a 
time  when  our  fiscal  stability  is  being 
seriously  questioned:  at  a  time  when  our 
President  has  said  we  should  get  a  dol- 
lar's value  out  of  every  dollar  spent;  at 
a  time  when  we  are  being  asked  to  raise 
our  debt  limit  to  $315  billion.  At  such 
a  time  we  should  take  the  opportunity 
to  turn  $11  million  Federal  loss  into  a 
$1  million  Federal  gain.  The  rejection  of 
Knowles  will  do  Just  that. 

No.  Mr.  President.  Knowles  is  not 
needed.  It  will  be  a  backbreaking  bur- 
den to  everyone — the  State,  the  region 
and  the  Nation.  That  is  why  the  Gover- 
nor of  the  State  of  Montana  opposed  the 
project.  That  is  why  the  Montana  State 
Water  Conservation  Board  opposed  the 
project. 

Let  us  face  it.  the  only  reason  for  the 
pressure  to  authorize  the  Knowles  proj- 
ect is  because  it  will  produce  some  very 
uneconomic,  high -cost  public  ixjwer  in 
an  area  where  statements  of  pubhc  of- 
ficials indicate  there  is  no  shortage — 
either  in  peaking  capacity  or  in  energy. 

Mr.  METTCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  In  the  House  hearings 
on  the  bill  recently  the  president  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.,  Mr.  Jack  Covette, 
testified  that  there  is  a  power  shortage 
in  Montana,  and  that  power  is  needed  in 
Montana.  He  testified  that  if  the  Federal 
Power  Commission  would  grant  them  a 
license  to  build  the  dam.  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  would  go  to  work  right  away, 
because  there  is  a  market  for  power. 

I  believe  we  are  all  agreed  that,  inso- 
far as  this  area  of  western  Montana  is 
concerned,  there  is  a  need  for  additional 
power,  and  that  the  need  will  grow  in  the 
future. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
bear  with  me,  I  did  not  state  in  my  text 
that  it  was  said  there  was  no  lack  of 
power. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  misunderstood  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  placed  it  upon  an- 
other basis. 

Mr.  MFTCALP.  In  the  Pacific  North- 
west at  the  present  time,  as  we  have 
heard  in  the  debate  on  other  bills — such 


as  the  intertie  bill — there  is  a  surplus  of 
power,  and  ecpecially  a  surplus  of  Inter- 
ruptible  power,  but  not  a  surplus  of 
prime  power. 

We  are  all  agreed — from  the  president 
of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  to  the  private 
utilities,  the  heads  of  the  Bonneville 
Power  Administration,  and  the  North- 
west Power  Pool — that  there  is  a  shortage 
of  power  in  Montana,  and  that  the 
shortage  will  grow. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  sure  that  is  cor- 
rect. If  that  had  not  been  the  case,  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  would  not  have  made 
application  to  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission for  the  two  sites  involved. 

Mr.  METCALF.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  It  Is  a  good  example 
of  a  growing  problem  emphasized  by  the 
National  Reclamation  Association,  that 
is,  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  is 
getting  far  afield  and  is  doing  a  disserv- 
ice to  irrigation  by  concentrating  its  ef- 
forts on  public  power  development  rath- 
er than  reclamation.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  about  the  special  re- 
lationship the  United  States  bears  to  the 
Indians  of  America.  We  have  made 
great  promises  to  protect  their  rights  un- 
der various  treaties  negotiated  between 
the  U.S.  Government  and  their  forebears. 
But  we  have  utterly  failed  to  live  up  to 
these  solemn  obligations  and  promises. 
The  action  of  the  Senate  Public  Works 
Committee  in  recommending  authoriza- 
tion of  the  Knowles  project  and  there- 
by disregarding  the  treaty  rights  of  the 
Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the  Flat- 
head Reservation  is  but  another  example 
of  complete  disregard  for  our  moral,  if 
not  legal  responsibility  to  live  up  to  com- 
mitments made  under  treaties  negotiated 
by  the  Executive  and  ratified  by  the  U.S. 
Senate.  Both  major  political  parties  of 
the  United  States  have  consistently 
promised  the  American  Indians  that 
their  treaty  rights  would  not  be  violated 
without  their  consent 

The  late  President  Kennedy  wrote  In 
the  1960  campaign: 

Tbere  would  be  no  change  in  treaty  or  otho' 
contractual  relationships  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  tribes  concerned — Indians  have 
heard  fine  wordf  and  promises  long  enough. 
They  are  right  In  asking  for  deeds. 

The  I960  platform  of  the  Democratic 
Party  said: 

We  recognize  the  unique  legal  and  moral 
responslbUity  of  the  Federal  Oovernment  for 
Indians  In  restitution  for  the  Injustice  that 
has  sometimes  been  done  them — free  con- 
sent of  the  Indian  tribes  concerned  shall  be 
required  before  the  Federal  Oovernment 
makes  any  change  in  any  Federal-Indian 
treaty  or  other  contractual  relationship. 

Now,  when  the  test  comes  to  perform 
our  promises  and  to  respect  the  Indians' 
wishes,  I  find  no  voices  raised  in  Indigna- 
tion at  the  complete  and  imexcusable 
disregard  for  our  noble  commitments 
made  to  this  great  minority  group. 

Justice  Hugo  Black,  in  a  recent  dis- 
senting opinion  involving  Indian  lands 
in  New  York — FPC  v.  Ttwcaroro  Indian 
Nation.  80  S.C.  543— said: 

Great  nations,  like  g^eat  men.  should  keep 
their  word. 

Are  we  no  longer  a  great  nation?  Can 
we  no  longer  be  expected  to  keep  our 
word? 


The  Flathead  Indians  have  clearly  and 
repeatedly  protested  the  violation  of 
their  treaty  through  the  building  of  the 
Knowles  project  because  it  will  flood  out 
two  or  three  tribal  damsites  which  are 
highly  valuable,  inundate  a  large  and  ir- 
replaceable area  of  tribal  grazing  lands, 
and  do  much  other  damage  to  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  well-being  of  these 
people. 

Now  is  the  time  for  deeds,  not  words. 
We  have  an  opportunity  to  show  our  good 
faith  by  rejecting  this  project. 

But  this  is  not  our  only  backsliding. 
We  say  that  we  will  make  payment  to 
the  Platheads  to  compensate  them  for 
their  lost  treaty  rights. 

The  Corps  of  Army  Engineers  has  said 
that  the  Flathead  Indians  can  be  ex- 
pected to  be  compensated  either  in  the 
form  of  assignment  of  annual  power  or 
rentals,  or  by  income  derivable  from  ne- 
gotiated lump  sum  payment  in  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  net  benefits 
which  they  would  derive  from  their  own 
development  of  the  alternative  sites — 
CoNGRKssTONAL  RECORD,  September  16, 
1963.  page  17036. 

The  Indians  have  placed  that  sum  at 
$  1 1 5  million.    The  corps  then  says : 

But  we  shouldn't  consider  this  amount  of 
money  In  the  analysis  of  project  feasibility. 

Why  not?  It  all  comes  out  of  the 
American  taxpayer's  pocket. 

No;  we  are  told  to  "sweep  it  under 
the  rug"  as  a  "social  obligation"  of  the 
Congress  in  protecting  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  Indians. 

Mr.  President,  these  Indian  payments 
would  make  Knowles.  not  a  $247  million 
project,  but,  rather,  a  $372  million  proj- 
ect. I  want  to  protect  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  Indians — I  also  want  to 
protect  the  rights  and  welfare  of  all 
other  citizens  of  the  United  States.  In 
this  instance  this  can  be  done  only  by 
the  rejection  of  this  gold-plated  mon- 
strosity and  allowing  the  Indians  to  pro- 
mote their  economic  development  in 
their  own  way. 

I  urge  my  colleagues  to  reject  this  un- 
necessary, wasteful,  and  harmful  proj- 
ect, and  to  get  on  with  the  Important 
business  of  the  Senate.  This  body  should 
no  longer  stand  in  the  way  of  providing 
the  urgent  emergency  appropriation 
authorization  essential  to  the  continua- 
tion of  Corps  of  Engineers  river  and 
harbor  and  fiood  control  projects  now 
under  construction. 

In  closing,  I  submit  to  my  colleagues 
this  thought :  I  realize  that  public  power 
advocates  are  trying  to  get  this  and  other 
projects,  such  as  Burns  Creek,  on  the 
agenda,  to  be  constructed  at  great  ex- 
pense to  the  U.S.  Government;  but  there 
are  private  power  companies  at  this  time 
ready,  willing,  and  able,  with  ample 
money,  to  underwrite  these  projects,  put 
the  property  on  the  tax  rolls,  furnish  the 
resp)ective  communities  the  needed  serv- 
ices. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Montana  such 
time  as  he  may  need. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  MetcalfI. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am, 
of  course,  opposed  to  the  amendment  of 
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the  Senator  from  Wy 
sonI. 

In  his  major  natural  resources  speech 
of  the  1960  campaign  for  the  Presidency, 
the  one  dam  with  respect  to  which  the 
late  President  Kennedy  Bp>ecifically  com- 
mitted himself  was  Knowles  Dam. 
Speaking  at  Billings,  Mont.,  on  Septem- 
ber 22,  1960,  President  Kennedy  said: 

We  will  not  stand  by  and  permit  our  re- 
sources to  be  wasted  or  taken  for  partial  de- 
velopment for  the  benefit  of  special  Interests. 
We  will  not  stand  by,  for  example,  and  per- 
mit another  Hells  Canyon  blunder  In  the 
Clark  Fork  Basin.  I  think  the  next  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  must  support  early 
authorization  of  the  multipurpose  project  in 
the  Paradise-Knowles  area. 

In  his  February  23,  1961,  message  to 
Congress  on  natural  resources.  President 
Kennedy  said : 

The  fiUl  development  of  the  ]x>wer  and 
other  water  resource  potentials  of  the  Co- 
liunbla  Basin  Is  a  vision  that  must  be  ful- 
nued.  I 

I  have  requested  the  Director  of  the  Bu- 
reau of  the  Budget,  working  with  appropriate 
department  and  agency  heads,  to  schedule  a 
progressive,  orderly  program  of  starting  new 
projects  to  meet  accumulated  demands. 

On  AprU  10.  1962.  President  Kennedy 
recommended  construction  of  Knowles 
Dam  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Knowles  Dam  has  been  consistently 
recommended  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

Knowles  Dam  has  been  three  times 
approved  in  committees  of  the  Senate. 
It  was  advocated  by  my  distinguished 
predecessor,  the  late  Senator  Murray, 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  the  recommendation 
being  that  it  be  built  ^y  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  1 1 

As  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  points 
out,  there  is  very  little  reclamation  in- 
volved in  this  dam.  Therefore,  it  seems 
more  appropriate  that  the  project  be 
built  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  It  seems 
more  appropriate  that  it  should  have 
been  referred  to  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee. In  the  previous  Congress  it 
was  recommended  by  the  Public  Works 
Subcommittee,  and  passed  the  Senate. 
Already  this  year  a  bill  containing  the 
Knowles  Dam  project  was  included  in  a 
bill  considered  by  the  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee, and  passed  this  body. 

I  wish  to  make  a  correction.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  has  said  the 
project  has  been  rejected  three  times  in 
the  House.  It  has  never  come  before  the 
House  on  a  vote.  Last  year,  in  the  pre- 
vious Congress,  Knowles  Dam  and  other 
public  power  and  new  public  works 
projects  were  contained  in  the  omnibus 
public  works  bill.  "Die  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara]  has  told  the 
story  of  what  happened  in  that  Congress. 
The  Senate  recommended  the  authoriza- 
tion of  those  projects.  The  bill  went  over 
to  the  House.  The  House  suggested  that 
It  had  never  held  any  hearings  on  the 
projects,  but  that  It  would  hold  early 
hearings  this  year.  Therefore,  these 
projects  were  taken  out  in  conference. 
The  House  itself,  and  the  committees  of 
the  House,  never  had  an  opportunity  to 
vote  on  It.  This  jrear  the  House  held 
hearings  on  all  these  projects.    It  has 
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not  yet  reported  a  bill.    A  bill  has  not 
been  received.    Hearings  have  been  held. 

When  an  authorization  bill  for  the 
river  basins  came  to  the  Senate,  these 
projects  were  added.  That  bill — HJl. 
6016 — was  passed  shortly  after  the  ^end 
of  the  fiscal  year,  and  it  was  sent  to  the 
House.  The  House  has  not  chosen  to 
send  the  bill  to  conference.  The  House, 
instead,  repassed  the  authorization  bill 
for  river  basins,  not  considering  the 
other  projects,  and  sent  it  back  to  the 
Senate.  The  bill  was  amended  by  the 
elimination  of  Burns  Creek  and  other 
projects  which  the  Senator  from  Wyom- 
ing discussed. 

So  the  House  never  considered  this 
project.  It  has  never  been  rejected  by 
the  House. 

I  shall  not  burden  the  Record  at  this 
time  by  talking  about  the  feasibility  of 
the  project.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  is 
a  highly  respected  organization  so  far  as 
the  Senate  is  concerned.  The  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  repeatedly  determined 
that  this  project  is  feasible. 

The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has  raised 
many  objections  to  the  project.  Most  of 
them  are  objections  that  were  raised  in 
a  pamphlet  issued  by  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  in  an  attack  on  me. 

It  seems  that  at  sometime  during  his 
career  a  Senator  from  Montana  must 
face  the  opposition  of  the  Montana  Power 
Co.  Senator  Walsh,  in  his  memoirs,  dis- 
cusses a  time  when  he  had  to  oppose  the 
operations  of  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
Senator  Wheeler,  in  his  book  "Yankee 
From  the  West,"  discusses  the  construc- 
tion of  Port  Peck  Dam  and  how  he  had 
to  oppose  the  Montana  Power  Co.  My 
immediate  predecessor,  Senator  Murray, 
in  his  desire  to  develop  the  resources  of 
Montana,  had  to  fight  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  Of  course,  our  distinguished 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mansfield,  had 
to  oppose  the  company  when  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  was  constructed. 

But  I  had  the  unique  distinction  of  be- 
ing opposed  by  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
in  a  report  to  the  stockholders  of  Sep- 
tember SO  of  last  year,  because  of  my 
activity  in  support  of  this  project.  The 
Montana  Power  Co.  sent  out  its  annual 
statement  of  Income,  which  consists  of 
six  columns,  one  column  of  which  is  de- 
voted to  income,  and  the  other  five 
columns  of  which  are  an  attack  on  the 
junior  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  METCALF.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  want  the  Senator 
from  Montana  to  know,  as  I  am  sure  he 
does,  that  I  had  never  seen  such  an  at- 
tack, and  that  I  would  never  Join  with 
the  Montana  Power  Co.  in  an  at- 
tack on  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  have  discussed  this 
question  with  the  Senator  before.  I 
know  he  does  not  join  in  the  attack. 

I  know  that  his  amendment  Is  based 
upon  a  deep  feeling  that  the  Knowles 
Dam  in  western  Montana  is  not  a  proper 
project.  I  wish  to  point  out  where  some 
of  these  arguments  originated  and  where 
the  record  has  come  from.  Therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  mate- 
rial be  inserted  In  the  Record  as  a  part 
of  my  remarks. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcokd, 
as  follows: 

The  Montana  Power  Co.  and  suhsidiariea — 
Consolidated  statement  of  income 


OperstiuK  reTenoes. 


Operating  revenue  deductions: 
Operstlog  expense,  excluding 

taxes - 

Taxes.  Federal  inoome 

Taxes,  other 

I^orision  lor  deterred  taxes 

on  inconie' 

Anxlprated  amort iiat ion. 

LiberaHced  depreciation.. 

DepceciaUoo  and  depletion... 

Total,    operating   revenue 

deductions — 

Net  operstinc  revenoes. 

OUmt  ineome  (net) 

Oroes  income 


it  moDths  ended 
Sept.  30,  li)62 


Tbisyesr 


$41,577,834 


Income  deductions: 

Interest  on  mortfcagp  bonds.. 

Interest  on  delienturcs 

Other    interest   and   dedoc- 

tion.« 

Interest  charfied  to  con^trae- 

tion,  credit 


Total,  income  deductions. 

Net  inoome - 

Dividends  applicable  to  preferred 

stoclc 

Net  income  available  for  common 

stock 

Esmtnga  per  share  of  common 

stock 


10.878.337 
8.022.600 
^000.S«1 


454.  OSO 

417.  S7S 

2s  130, 806 


28.907.728 
12,670. 

iM.88» 
12.579,217 


Increase 

over  U>t 

ye« 


S4. 162. 707 


1,0M.088 

1.3S1.400 

515, 803 


0 
SO.  625 

46.704 


106$!. 


8,007,7H) 
144,907 

186.561 
1.050,  tiS 


l.«tM> 
aiM.876 

98,223 

144.  MO 


1.840.718 


10.738,400 

007,151 

9,831.948 

i.a» 


30,288 

121.  sao 


•93.743 


1,153.159 

0 

1,153, 159 

.14 


•  A  decrease. 

NOTZ.— Sept.  30.  1962,  on  7.607.766  shares;  Sept.  M, 
1861.  on  7,578.886  shares. 

LETTEB   to    STOCKHOU)EaS   ON    ImTXEIM   EAftM- 

INCS  Statement,  Szptxmbkr  30,  1962 

DsAK  Stockholder:  Knowles  Dam  1b  dead 
for  this  year.  In  the  concluding  hourB  of  the 
87th  Congress,  Senate  and  House  conferees 
agreed  on  an  omnibus  rivers  and  harbors 
and  flood  control  bill  which  eliminated  the 
proposed  Federal  Knowles  project  from  con- 
sideration. 

The  decision  of  the  Congress  not  to  au- 
thorise the  Knowles  project  represents  a 
significant  victory  for  the  thousands  of  Mon- 
tana residents  who  made  their  opposition  to 
the  project  luiown  In  letters,  telegrams,  res- 
olutions, and  personal  appearances  before 
the  Senate  Public  Works  Subcommittee, 
which  htid  hearings  on  Knowles.  It  also 
Indicates  that  Members  of  Congress  are  grow- 
ing Increasingly  aware  of  the  fiscal  danger 
represented  by  such  wasteful,  uneconomic 
{NTOjects  as  Knowles. 

During  your  company's  opposition  to  the 
Knowles  project.  Senator  Lb  Mktcal7,  of 
Montana,  made  many  false,  misleading,  and 
Irrelevant  charges  against  us  in  an  effort  to 
draw  attention  away  from  the  demonstrated 
econonUc  waste  of  the  project. 

WhUe  It  would  be  Impossible  in  this  space 
to  answer  all  of  the  unfounded  attacks  on 
your  company.  I  thought  I  should  report  to 
you  the  facts  related  to  some  of  the  more 
glaring  misstatements  released  by  the 
Senator. 

Several  of  the  Metcalf  newsletters  charged 
that  It  would  be  necessary  to  draw  down 
Flathead  Lake  at  least  SO  feet  lower  than  it 
now  is  being  drawn  In  order  to  achieve  the 
power  production  your  company  plans  from 
the  two  Buffalo  Rapids  hydroelectric  devel- 
opments which  would  be  flooded  by  the 
Knowles  Reservoir. 
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The  natuna  low-water  elevation  of  Flat- 
head Lake  la  and  always  has  been  api»t>xl- 
mately  3,883  feet  above  sea  level.  The  chan- 
nel bottom  at  the  outlet  of  the  lake  la 
only  a  few  feet  below  this  3,88S-foot  eleva- 
tion, and  this  controls  the  low-water  eleva- 
tion of  Flathead  Lake  at  approximately 
2.883  feet  80  that  it  ie  a  physical  Impoesi- 
blllty  for  your  company,  or  anyone  else,  to 
draw  the  lake  30  feet  below  its  normal  low- 
water  level.  These  are  reasons  why  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  in  the  license 
granted  your  company  for  its  Kerr  project, 
limited  the  regulation  of  Flathead  Lake  to 
a  10-foot  drawdown  between  2,883  and  2,893 
feet.  Senator  MrrcAU  Is  familiar  with  the 
Kerr  license  provision. 

Senator  Mxtcai^  also  has  charged  that 
your  company  has  the  highest  average  rate 
of  return  of  any  major  uUlity  in  the  Na- 
tion. The  Senator  knows  this  is  not  true. 
The  October  1962  issue  of  the  highly  re- 
elected Bear.  Stearns  &  Co.  analysis  of  elec- 
tric utility  common  stocks  shows  that  13 
fine  utilities  throughout  the  Nation  have 
returns  on  total  capitalization  that  are  ap- 
proximately the  same  or  higher  than  your 
company's.  Among  these  companies  are 
such  well-known  utilities  as  Central  niinola 
Electric  &  Oas  Co.,  El  Paso  Electric  Co.. 
Florida  Power  ft  Light  Co.,  Nevada  Power  Co., 
and  Texas  UtUities  Co. 

The  rate  of  return  figures  used  by  Senator 
MrrcAijr  are  wrong  because  they  do  not  in- 
clude approximately  $21  million  of  plant  ac- 
count which  the  Montana  Public  Service 
Commission,  after  exhaustive  study  and  in- 
quiry, has  included  In  the  company's  rate 
base.  The  Montana  Commission  In  1958. 
after  a  full  public  hearing,  granted  us  an 
electric  rate  Increase  which  allowed  us  to 
earn  a  return  of  5.33  percent  on  the  fair 
value  of  our  electric  properties. 

Senator  Mttcalt's  newsletters  have  repeat- 
edly attacked  the  rates  of  your  company  SLnd 
have  compcired  them  with  rates  charged  by 
utilities  and  municipal  systems  In  the  Pacific 
"  Northwest  that  obtain  much  or  all  of  their 
power  from  Bonneville  Power  Administration. 
These  attacks  failed  to  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  BPA  pays  no  taxes  and  pays  an  In- 
terest rate  far  below  the  cost  of  money  to 
the  Government  itself.  They  also  failed  tQ 
inentlon  that  BPA  lost  Ml  million  in  the  A 
years  between  1967  and  1961.  that  its  loss  in 
fiscal  1961  was  $14  million  and  that  its  1962 
loss  has  been  estimated  at  $15  million.  These 
losses,  of  course,  must  be  absorbed  by  the 
Nation's  taxpayers. 

Senator  Mztcalt's  attacks  on  our  rates 
Ignored  the  fact  that  natural  gas  rates  in 
Montana  are  from  53  percent  to  63  percent 
below  gas  rates  in  other  areas  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest.  Analysis  of  reports  Issued  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  the  American 
Gas  Association  demonstrates  that  a  typical 
Montana  Power  customer  using  500  kilowatt- 
hours  of  electricity  and  15.000  cubic  feet  of 
natural  gas  per  month  can  heat  and  light  his 
home  and  operate  his  household  appliances 
at  a  cost  ranging  from  $4.56  to  $12.56  less  per 
month  than  a  comparable  customer  in  four 
major  Pacific  Northwest  communities.  The 
following  table  shows  the  monthly  energy 
bills  on  this  compilable  basis: 

Total  monthly  energy  till 

The  Montana  Power  Co $21.88 

Tacoma.   Wash 34.  44 

Seattle,  Wash 34.09 

Portland.   Oreg 20.98 

Spokane,  Wash 26.44 

A  Federal  Power  Commission  report  for 
1962  which  analyzes  the  electric  bills  in  374 
U.S.  communities  shows  that  industrial 
power  rates  of  your  company  are  among  the 
lowest  7  percent  in  the  Nation  and  that 
commercial  electric  rates  of  your  company 
are  among  the  lowest  22  percent.  The  study 
Includes  communities  served  by  publicly 
owned  as  well  as  investor-owned  utilities. 


Senator  Mctcalt  also  has  charged  that  10 
Isirge  brokerage  houses  in  the  East  and  Mid- 
dle West  hold  about  the  same  amount  of 
stock  in  the  company  as  do  stockholders  in 
Montana.  The  Senator  knows  that  these 
brokerage  houses  do  not  own  the  stock 
themselves  but  that  In  all  cases  they  are 
nominees  for  very  large  numbers  of  indi- 
vidual stockholders  or  for  mutual  funds  and 
pension  funds  which  are  owned  by  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  investors. 

We  do  not  share  Senator  Metcal^'s  con- 
tempt for  the  holdings  of  our  Montana 
stockholders.  We  are  proud  and  gratified 
that  approximately  12,000  Montanans  own 
stock  in  the  company  and  that  these  Mon- 
tana shareholders  who  have  faith  in  the 
future  of  the  State  and  the  company  include 
many  small  investors  who  own  from  10  to 
100  shares  each. 

On  the  reverse  side  of  this  letter,  you  will 
find  a  preliminary  statement  of  income  for 
the  first  three  quarters  of  1962. 

The  quarterly  dividend  of  28  cents  per 
share  on  the  outstanding  common  stock  has 
been  declared  payable  October  27  to  stock- 
holders of  record  at  the  close  of  business 
October  8.  Quarterly  dividends  of  $1.60  per 
share  on  the  $6  preferred  stock  and  $1.06  per 
share  on  the  $4.20  preferred  stock  are  pay- 
able November  1  to  holders  of  record  Octo- 
ber 12. 

Your  dividend  check  is  enclosed. 
Sincerely, 

J.  E.  Coarm, 
President  and  General  Manager. 

OCTOBEB  24,  1962. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with- 
out attempting  to  answer  all  the  ques- 
tions raised  by  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a 
statement  I  had  prepared  in  answer  to 
the  various  objections  which  have  been 
raised  to  the  Knowles  project  be  inserted 
in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Knowles  Dam 

Mr.  Metcalt.  Mr.  President,  on  August  19, 
comment  was  made  in  the  other  body — it 
appears  on  pages  16349-16363  of  the  Con- 
gressional Record — about  Knowles  Dam, 
which  the  Senate  has  twice  approved.  The 
statements  made  in  the  House  regarding 
Knowles  Dam  are,  in  sxmimary,  36  points, 
which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  siimmary 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

"sttmmart  or  statements  in  congressional 

RECORD  or  ATTGUST  19,  1963    (PP.  15349-15353) 
ON  THE  KNOWLES  PROJECT 

"1.  The  project  will  take  20,000  acres  of 
valuable  Indian  land  and  flood  two  and 
possibly  three  damsites  owned  by  the  Indians. 

"2.  It  Is  proposed  in  face  of  strong  Indian 
opposition  and  violation  of  their  treaty 
rights. 

"3.  Indians  state  that  treaty  gustfantees 
them  the  right  to  refuse  giving  their  land 
to  the  Knowles  project. 

"4.  Treaty  recognizes  rights  of  Indians  to 
development  of  the  powersites,  and  Congress 
has  on  numerous  occasions  and  by  section 
10(e)  of  Federal  Power  Act  required  approval 
of  Indians  before  tribal  lands  may  be  used 
for  power  development. 

"5.  Democratic  Party  promised  no  change 
in  Federal-Indian  treaty  without  consent  of 
Indian  tribes  concerned. 

"6.  Inconsistent  position  of  Secretary  of 
Interior  as  between  its  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion to  build  the  dam  and  its  Bureau  of  In- 
dian Affairs  which  acts  as  trxistee  in  the  best 
Interest  of  his  wards,  the  Indians.  They 
have  indicated  construction  of  Knowles  not 


In  their  beet   interests;    that   they  wish  to 
develop  their  own  properties. 

"7.  Secretary  of  Interior's  position  that,  in- 
asmuch as  Indians  want  development  it  is 
up  to  Congress  to  determine  which  Is  best 
development,  completely  misses  the  point 
that  Buffalo  2  and  4  would  develop  their 
properties,  provide  annual  Income,  and 
would  not  flood  20,000  acres  of  their  land. 

"8.  Knowles  would  not  provide  greater 
benefits  to  Indians  than  would  development 
of  their  own  resources  or  renting  their 
resources. 

"9.  Assignment  from  Knowles  of  1.1  bil- 
lion kilowatts  to  Indians  (equivalent  to 
Buffalo  2  and  4  production)  deducted  from 
Knowles  revenues  would  make  benefit-cost 
ratio  0.42  (50-year  life,  2%  percent). 

"10.  Project  should  not  be  recommended 
in  light  of  strenuous  opposition  of  Indians. 

"11.  Project  is  of  most  questionable  feasi- 
bility and  should  not  be  authorized. 

"12.  This  project  is  not  multipurpose. 
Over  95  percent  of  benefits  are  power.  Con- 
gress should  not  authorize  purely  power 
projects  under  the  guise  of  multipurpose. 

"13.  Project  actually  loses  $12  million  an- 
nually, equal  to  $700  million  in  60  years, 
over  $1  billion  in  100  years.  This  is  so 
because  corps  evaluates  power  benefits  at  6 
mills  per  kilowatt-hour  and  It  will  be  sold  at 
a  net  revenue  of  1.29  mills  per  kilowatt-hour. 

"14.  Standards  should  be  set  by  Congress 
so  that  projects  would  not  be  feasible  on 
a  benefit-cost  ratio  when  they  actually  lose 
$700  million  to  $}  billion. 

"16.  Taking  of  20.000  acres  of  Indian  land 
wUl  have  very  serious  effect  on  economy  and 
development  of  Indians. 

"16.  Cost  of  payment  to  Indiana  not  con- 
sidered in  benefit-cost  ratio.  Cost  of  acquisi- 
tion of  Indian  lands  is  not  considered.  If 
cost  considered,  Including  cost  of  powersites 
which  they  could  develop  or  lease,  project 
would  not  be  Justified. 

"17.  Indians  are  receiving  $238,000  an- 
nually from  Kerr  Dam.  Considering  In- 
dians here  have  two  sites,  payment  would 
be  far  beyond  the  $30  million  involved  on 
Klnzua  Dam. 

"18.  Knowles  would  be  highest  cost  per 
kiUowatt-hour  of  any  electricity  in  United 
States. 

"19.  It  is  not  for  flood  control,  not  for  irri- 
gation, purely  for  power. 

"20.  Revenues  from  power  sales  will  be 
$2,232,000;  flood  control  benefits  $447,000; 
recreation  $58.000 — total  $2,733,000.  That  is 
the  revenue.  Costs  are  $13,739,000.  Loss 
which  taxpayers  must  pay  is  $11,002,000. 

"21.  We  are  taking  from  the  Indians  19.000 
acrte  and  their  only  chance  for  a  livelihood. 

"22.  Presentation  of  project  has  gone 
around  proper  committee  of  Congress  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  passed  his  respon- 
sibility over  to  the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

"23.  We  may  also  be  violating  the  treaty 
with  Canada  whereby  there  can  be  no  stor- 
age projects  on  this  river  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Canadian  Government. 

"24.  Cost  estimated  at  $272,964,000  (with 
interest /construction)  but  NP  witness  testi- 
fied that  railroad  relocations  understated 
by  $32,970,000. 

"25.  The  project  would  flood  59,000  acres 
including  9,000  acres  of  irrigated  lands. 

"26.  It  would  cost  from  $1,066  to  $1,195  per 
kilowatt  installed  capacity,  making  it  most 
extravagant  project  In  Columbia  Basin. 

"27.  Flood  control  objective  can  be  met  by 
Canadian  Storage  Treaty  and  by  other  proj- 
ects In  basin  with  higher  B/C  ratios  so  it  is 
not  needed  for  flood  control. 

"28.  Current  B/C  ratio  unrealistic  because 
(1)  power  beneflts  based  on  steam-electric 
plant  cost  rather  than  revenues;  (2)  because 
interest  rate  of  2%  percent  way  too  low;  (3) 
because  no  compensation  Included  for  Indi- 
ans, and  (4)  because  100-year  life  not  justi- 
fied Inasmuch  as  nuclear  power  will  make  the 
plant  obsolete  before  then. 
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"29.  If  4-percent  rate  used  and  revenues 
project  would  produce,  loss  would  be  $10  to 
$11  million  per  year. 

"30.  It  would  flood  out  Buffalo  2  and  4 
which  would  result  in  savings  to  the  Federal 
Government,  taxes  to  Federal,  State,  and 
local  governments  and  compensation  to  the 
Indians. 

"31.  Buffalo  Rapids  would  have  240,000  kil- 
owatt capacity,  almost  the  same  as  Knowles, 
and  it  would  produce  tax  revenues  of  $2.- 
772.000  annually. 

"32.  Buffalo  would  cost  $175  per  kilowatt — 
Knowles  7  times  this. 

"33.  Because  Knowles  would  operate  at  a 
loss,  it  would  not  provide  any  Irrigation  as- 
sistance anywhere. 

"34.  It  would  destroy  the  bison  range. 

"36.  It  would  flood  out  feeding  groimds, 
nesting  areas  for  pheasants,  winter  range  for 
deer  and  elk.  and  destroy  flne  game  fishing. 

"38.  It  would  disrupt  economy,  peoples, 
buildings,  etc." 

Mr.  Metcalf.  Mr.  President,  I  asked  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  to  comment  on  33  of 
those  F>oints.  excepting  those  numbered  6, 
6,  and  7,  which  Involve  the  Democratic  Party 
and  the  Secretary  of  Interior.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Riconv 
at  this  point  the  corps'  excellent  statement. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
foUows:  II 

"Statement  on  the  knowles  Project 

"The  Knowles  project  was  recommended 
by  the  Chief  of  Engineers  in  his  review 
report  on  the  Columbia  River  and  tributaries 
in  the  Interest  of  flood  control,  power  genera- 
tion, recreation,  and  other  related  water  uses. 
With  3.080.000  acre-feet  of  usable  storage  for 
flood  control,  it  was  proposed  as  one  of  the 
key  elements  In  the  major  water  plan  for 
control  of  lower  Columbia  River  floods. 
Subsequent  to  the  Initial  recommendation 
of  the  project  by  the  division  engineer, 
negotiations  with  Canada  concerning  the 
Columbia  River  Treaty  had  proceeded  to  the 
point  that  the  potential  contribution  which 
Canadian  storage  including  Libby,  might 
make  toward  the  flood  control  and  power 
requirements  of  the  U.S.  portion  of  the  Co- 
lumbia Basin  had  to  be  assessed.  The 
Knowles  project,  along  with  all  other  proj- 
ects previously  recommended,  was  reevalu- 
ated in  a  system  with  Canadian  storage,  with 
their  justification  tested  on  the  basis  of 
meeting  the  fiood  control  objectives,  the 
power  requirements,  and  the  other  water 
resources  needs  that  would  not  be  served  by 
Canadian  storage.  Complete  control  of 
lower  Columbia  River  floods  wUl  not  be 
achieved  by  Canadian  storage  and  additional 
projects  wlU  still  be  required  in  the  United 
States.  The  Knowles  project's  flood  control 
potential  Is  less  in  a  system  with  Canadian 
storage  because  the  flood  control  require- 
ments are  less.  However,  as  the  only  re- 
maining storage  above  the  confluence  of  the 
Snake  River  economically  justifiable  at  this 
time  and  acceptable  or  feasible  from  the 
viewpoint  of  recreation  and  fish  and  wild- 
life interests,  its  3,080,000  acre-feet  of  usable 
storage  constitute  a  significant  resource.  Its 
development  will  not  be  solely  In  the  inter- 
est of  power.  It  will  still  be  effective  in 
contributing  to  complete  control  of  lower 
Columbia  River  fioods  and  will  as  well  re- 
duce flood  damages  sustained  in  the  local 
basin  area. 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  flood  control  ob- 
jective Is  to  control  a  flood  of  1894  magni- 
tude to  600,000  cubic  feet  per  second  at 
The  Dalles.  In  addition  to  Canadian  storage 
and  Llbby,  an  additional  7.6  million  acre-feet 
properly  located  in  the  basin  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  objective.  Of  all  the 
projects  analyzed  In  connection  with  the 
flood  control  objective,  Knowles  Is  the  only 
project  remaining  that  Is  located  above  the 
Snake  River  in  the  Columbia  River  Basin  In 
the  United  States  that  can  be  developed  to 


provide  the  needed  flood  control  regrulation. 
Alternative  plans  considered  included:  (1) 
Paradise  project,  which  is  not  economically 
feasible  when  added  after  Canadian  storage; 
(2)  Smoky  Range,  dropped  from  considera- 
tion at  the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  because  of  adverse  effect  on  Glacier 
National  Park.  (3)  Ninemlle  Prairie,  located 
on  the  Blackfoot  River,  and  Enaville,  located 
on  the  Coeur  d'Alene  River  were  both  found 
to  be  uneconomical  when  considered  after 
Canadian  storage. 

"In  summarizing,  there  are  no  other  proj- 
ects having  a  higher  benefit-to-cost  ratio  lo- 
cated above  the  Snake  River  that  are  feasible 
for  early  consideration.  Moreover,  the  value 
of  storage  for  other  uses  such  as  domestic 
and  industrial  water  supply,  water  quality 
control  and  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreation 
In  subsequent  years  can  be  expected  to  be- 
come much  more  Important  and  will  consid- 
erably enhance  total  project  benefits  over  the 
useful  life  of  the  project. 

"The  Knowles  project,  with  its  3,080,000 
acre-feet  of  storage  and  development  of  234 
feet  of  head,  will  In  the  83rstem  with  Ca- 
nadian storage  add  some  517,000  kilowatts  of 
salable  firm  power  (at  71 -percent  load  fac- 
tor) to  the  Northwest  system  resources.  A 
block  of  power  of  this  magnitude  will  be 
required  to  meet  regional  loads  by  1972-73. 
Justification  for  supplying  power  by  devel- 
opment of  the  Knowles  project  is  based  es- 
sentially on  findings  that  the  costs  are  less 
and  will  be  less  than  costs  of  development 
of  any  available  alternative  sources  of  supply. 
In  other  words,  the  project  is  economically 
justified  and  constitutes  a  logical  and  sup- 
portable development  for  meeting  regional 
power  needs.  This  in  no  way  is  intended  to 
imply  that  the  production  cost  per  kilowatt- 
hour  is  as  cheap  as  some  previous  projects 
built  in  the  Northwest  20  to  30  years  ago. 
We  hardly  expect  to  find  any  resource  devel- 
opment or  other  productive  values  to  be  at- 
tained at  those  historical  unit  costs.  What 
is  shown  by  the  Justification  analysis  is  that 
it  is  a  good  project  for  construction  now,  and 
is  competitive  costwise  with  alternative 
sources  of  power  presently  available.  The 
Pacific  Northwest  has  been  fortunate,  com- 
pared to  some  other  sections  of  the  country, 
in  having  vast  hydroelectric  power  resource 
that  could  furnish  low-cost  energy.  This  is 
particularly  true  because  of  the  dearth  of 
cheap  energy  fuels  in  the  region  compared 
to  other  areas  more  amply  endowed  with 
such  resources.  The  Northwest  is  fortunate 
still  to  have  the  hydroelectric  power  poten- 
tial of  the  Knowles  project,  for  the  power 
produced  at  Knowles  constitutes  a  cheaper 
soiu-ce  of  energy  than  that  now  or  In  the 
future  available  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

"The  Colimabla  River  power  system  today  Is 
100-percent  hydro  but  the  time  Is  approach- 
ing when  all  economical  hydro  will  have  been 
developed  and  thermal  plants  will  be  re- 
quired to  meet  the  continued  load  growth 
demands.  Costs  of  alternative  sources  which 
wiU  constitute  the  only  ranainlng  source  of 
energy  for  the  region  are  the  yardstick  used, 
the  measxire  of  beneflts,  to  determine  wheth- 
er Knowles  or  any  other  hydro  project  now 
being  considered  for  development  Is  Justified. 
This  alternative  cost  value  in  the  Pacific 
Northwest  is  approximately  equivalent  to 
non-Federal  publicly  financed  steamplants. 
Development  of  this  benefit  value  by  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  and  its  applica- 
tion as  a  feasibility  test,  that  is.  as  a  measure 
of  benefits,  is  in  accordance  with  the  accepted 
and  usual  standards  for  evaluation  of  hydro- 
electric resource  projects  and  is  clearly  set 
forth  in  Senate  Document  97,  87th  Congress. 

"Senate  Document  97  standards  also  pre- 
scribe the  policies  and  procedures  for  evalu- 
ating project  costs,  including  the  interest 
rate  to  be  used,  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
taxes  and  other  matters.  Th»  Knowles 
evaluation  conforms  to  Senate  Document  97 


requirements  in  all  aspects  of  the  cost  analy- 
sis including  utilization  of  the  Interest  rate 
as  prescribed.  It  is  a  rate  determined  by  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  used  by  all  agen- 
cies in  analysis  of  water  resource  develop- 
ment projects. 

"We  find  numerous  statements  being  made 
that  the  Knowles  project  v?ill  lose  millions 
of  dollars  annually  becaiise  revenues,  meas-  » 
ured  by  the  present  BPA  system  rate,  are  not 
equal  to  benefits  and  because  the  interest 
rate  used  in  the  project  analysis  is  too  low. 
This  represents  a  completely  erroneous  and  - 
misleading  view  of  the  relationship  of  justi- 
fication analysis  and  financial  feasibUity 
analysis. 

"In  all  power  systems  throughout  the  ( 
country,  system  rates  reflect  the  average  or  ' 
composite  of  costs  of  all  its  energy-producing 
plants.  The  marketing  of  power  from  the 
Knowles  project  will  be  no  different  in  this 
respect  when  It  is  added  to  the  Columbia 
River  Power  System.  The  BonnevlUe  Power 
Administration  which  markets  and  dis- 
tributes power  from  all  Federal  projects  in 
the  Columbia  River  system  establishes  a 
composite  rate  which  reflects  the  varying 
production  and  transmission  costs  of  all  the 
components.  The  present  Federal  system 
comprises  12  operating  hydroelectric  projects. 
TTie  unit  cost  of  providing  energy  at  the  in- 
dividual projects  varies  from  about  seven- 
tenths  mills  per  kilowatt-hour  at  Grand 
Coulee,  which  was  buUt  some  26  years  ago,  up 
to  about  6  mUls  per  kllowatt-hour  at  Look- 
out Point  in  Oregon.  For  marketing  and 
revenue  purposes,  however,  the  entire  system 
must  be  treated  as  a  unit.  It  would  be  pro- 
hibitively complex,  inefficient,  and  expensive 
to  tailor  each  cxistomer's  rate  to  refiect  the 
cost  of  energy  used  on  the  assumption  that 
it  was  generated  at  one  particular  project. 
The  BPA  wholesale  rates  are  established  on  a 
system  basis,  so  that  the  total  power  reve- 
nues will  pay  the  total  system  expenses, 
"nie  rate  so  established  wlU  understandably 
exceed  the  unit  cost  of  production  at  a  num- 
ber of  the  projects  in  the  ssrstem  and  wUl  be 
lower  than  the  cost  at  others.  The  power  to 
be  generated  at  Knowles  and  downstream 
therefrom  will  be  absorbed  Into  the  BPA  sys- 
tem and  marketed  at  established  system 
rates.  The  production  expenses  will  be  offset 
in  their  entirety  by  revenue  credits  equal  to 
the  costs.  By  law,  the  BPA  rates  must  be  set 
so  that  total  system  power  revenues  will  re- 
pay all  system  power  costs.  Including  mar- 
keting, metering,  transmission,  etc. 

"The  allegations,  therefore,  that  the 
Knowles  project  wiU  lose  $12  million  an- 
nually, $11  mUllon  annually,  or  any  other 
amount  is  without  foundation.  With  a  sys- 
tem rate  established  and  adjusted  as  neces- 
sary from  time  to  time  to  insure  that  total 
costs  of  all  projects  in  the  system  are  covered, 
no  project  loses  any  money  annually.  Com- 
putation of  a  loss  can  be  imputed  only  on  the 
assumption  that  Knowles  power  would  be 
sold  independently  of  the  Columbia  River 
power  system  but  at  tliat  system's  present 
rate.  To  the  contrary,  Knowles  will  be  in- 
corporated in  the  Columbia  River  system.  Its 
power  output  will  be  sold  at  the  then  prevaU- 
ing  system  rates  and  it  wiU  receive  whatever 
share  '  system  revenues  are  required  to  fully 
pay  ofl  the  project  costs  allocated  to  power 
over  the  repayment  period  established  by 
Congress. 

"Once  the  reimbursement  requirements  of 
power  have  been  discharged  revenues  as- 
signable to  the  project  will  be  avaUable  for 
Irrigation  assistance  or  such  other  use  as 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  deems  fit- 
ting and  proper.  The  standards  \ised  In 
evaluating  Knowles  project  justification  and 
Its  financial  feasibility  are  the  sound  and 
approved  policies  and  procedures  applicable 
to  all  water  resource  development  projects 
as  set  forth  In  Senate  Document  No.  97  and 
followed  by  all  water  reeotiree  devek^xnent 
agencies. 
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"Although     the     cost     of     power     from 

Knowles,  when  considered  after  Canadian 
storage  and  Llbby,  will  be  higher  than  the 
other  hydro  projects  recommended  In  the 
Ck>limibla  River  Review  Report,  it  is  a  fully 
Justified  and  feasible  project,  t>oth  econom- 
ically and  financially,  and  supportable  as  a 
logical  addition  to  the  regional  power  re- 
sources at  this  time.  Therefore  we  should 
not  be  misled  by  statements  that  this  is  a 
high  cost  project,  compared  to  others,  or  the 
most  extravagant  project  In  the  Columbia 
Basin,  particularly  when  the  figures  cited  to 
establish  this  misconception  are  based  on  a 
comparison  of  total  project  costs  per  kilo- 
watt of  installed  capacity.  For  instance  we 
have  had  statements  made  time  and  time 
again  that  Knowles  power  would  cost  from 
$1,066  to  tl.igs  per  kUowatt  of  Installed  ca- 
pacity or  that  it  would  cost  seven  times  as 
much  per  kilowatt  of  Installed  capacity  as  the 
alternative  Buffalo  Rapids  development. 

"Such  analyses  completely  disregard  the 
large  expenditures  included  in  the  cost  esti- 
mates for  other  uses  such  as  flood  control, 
recreation  and  storage  for  downstream  power 
generation.  The  cost  estimate  for  Knowles 
also  provided  for  foundation  and  skeleton 
stuctures  so  that  future  power  generating 
units  which  will  double  that  plant  capacity 
can  be  Installed  cheaply  and  readily.  Such 
analyses  also  give  no  consideration  to  the 
power  produced.  For  example,  if  Buffalo 
Rapids  were  in  existence  today  it  could  pro- 
duce only  1,297  million  kilowatt- hoxuv  of  net 
salable  energy  annually.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  Knowles  were  In  existence  today  it  could 
produce  8,348  million  kilowatt-hours  an- 
nually, or  nearly  6^  times  as  much  salable 
energy  to  system  resources.  In  the  modified 
major  water  plan  with  Canadian  storage, 
Knowles  would  produce  2,015  million 
kilowatt-hours  of  energy  annually  whereas 
Buffalo  Rapids  would  produce  only  about 
one-half  this  amount. 

"We  have  frequently  heard  the  statement, 
as  a  fiirther  argument  against  Knowles.  that 
nuclear  power  will  make  the  project  obsolete 
before  Its  useful  life  is  expired.  This  of 
course  is  not  an  argument  against  Knowles 
alone,  but  against  the  development  of  any 
additional  hydroprojects  anywhere.  Nuclear 
powerplants  will  not  make  hydroplants  ob- 
solete but  will  increase  their  value.  The 
remaining  economical  hydrosites  are  being 
rapidly  depleted  as  powerloads  increase, 
and  In  a  few  years  the  only  possible  source 
of  additional  electric  energy  will  be  conven- 
tional steam  or  nuclear.  Whether  conven- 
tional steam  plants  or  nuclear  plants  are 
developed,  both  will  operate  In  the  base  of 
the  locul  while  hydro  will  be  designated  to 
carry  the  peaks.  This  Is  the  most  economi- 
cal method  to  operate  a  large  system.  Good 
examples  of  the  forthcoming  role  of  hydro- 
plants  can  be  foxmd  in  the  East  where  the 
utilities  for  constructing  pxunped-storage 
hydroplants  for  peaking.  Under  no  in- 
stances has  it  ever  been  expressed  by  experts 
In  the  electric  utility  field  that  nuclear  en- 
ergy will  make  hydroplants  obsolete. 

"The  construction  of  Knowles  entails  sub- 
stantial relocations,  principally  railroads  and 
highways.  Disruption  to  the  local  economy 
and  relocation  of  Individuals  and  their  homes 
and  towns  are  not  excessive  compared  to 
other  projects  of  comparable  size  which  have 
been  developed  throughout  the  country  at 
great  benefit  to  the  Nation.  The  project  will 
flood  59,000  acres  of  land,  of  which  9.000  acres 
are  under  irrigation.  Approximately  1300 
people  win  be  displaced  and  527  buildings  de- 
stroyed. Lcmds  and  buildings  would  be  pur- 
chased and  the  project  cost  estimate  Includes 
these  purchases  appraised  at  fair  market 
value  as  is  customary  In  all  projects  of  this 
tjrpe.  Many  of  the  persons  displaced  would 
relocate  In  the  general  area  and  they  will  be 
served  by  relocated  railroads,  highways,  and 
utilities  comparable   in   service  ability   and 


utility  to  the  present  facilities.  New  indus- 
trial and  business  development  resulting 
from  the  project  can  be  expected  to  have  a 
favorable  long-term  effect,  offsetting  any 
Initial  adverse  Impact  from  lost  taxes.  Avail- 
ability of  water  from  the  reservoir  for  addi- 
tional Irrigation,  either  through  pumping  or 
by  gravity  diversion  from  the  pool,  would  off- 
set lost  Income  from  cultivated  and  irrigated 
land  flooded  by  the  project.  The  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  testified  that  there  are 
21.000  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the  reservoir 
that  could  be  reached  by  pumping  and  fur- 
ther has  pointed  out  that  pumping  energy 
from  the  project  also  would  be  available  for 
irrigation  pumping  at  other  more  remote 
areas. 

"Extensive  railroad  relocations  will  be  re- 
quired by  construction  of  the  Knowles  proj- 
ect. Estimated  relocation  costs  were  reana- 
Ijrzed  by  the  Corps  of  Engineers  after  portions 
of  the  proposed  plans  were  questioned  by  the 
railroad  and  these  further  studies  confirmed 
their  earlier  findings  as  to  proposed  reloca- 
tion routes.  When  the  project  cost  estimate 
was  updated  in  1961.  Increased  allowances 
were  made  both  for  highway  and  railroad  re- 
locations. Railroad  relocation  costs  included 
in  the  Corps  of  Engineers  1961  project  cost 
estimate  amount  to  $91,395,000  direct,  and 
the  total,  direct  and  indirect,  is  $100,535,000. 
The  Northern  Pacific  Railroad  witness  indi- 
cated railroad  relocation  requirements  would 
be  $116,056,000,  although  this  amount,  ac- 
cording to  his  testimony,  included  $8,801,000 
more  than  actually  considered  necessary  by 
the  railroad  company.  This  additional 
amount  was  included  because  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  estimate  for  relocating  the  branch 
line  exceeded  that  of  the  railroad  company 
by  that  amount.  It  Is  apparent  that  the  dif- 
ference in  estimates  by  the  Engineers  and  the 
railway  company  Is  not  of  great  magnitude, 
and  certainly  not  approaching  the  cited  fig- 
ure of  $32,970,000. 

"The  Knowles  project  would  not  destroy 
the  National  Bison  Range  and  the  Pish  and 
Wildlife  Service  has  testified  to  this  effect 
and  I  quote:  'Although  a  part  of  the  scenic 
and  esthetic  value  of  the  National  Bison 
Range  would  be  destroyed,  suitable  replace- 
ment of  lands  and  facilities  is  considered 
feasible.'  The  project  would  Inundate  1,990 
acres  of  the  range  and  make  another  1,460 
acres  unusable  through  railroad  relocation 
and  fencing.  Lands  suitable  for  replace- 
ment adjoining  the  east  side  of  the  range  are 
proposed  for  acquisition  by  the  Service  and 
the  project  cost  estimate  Includes  funds 
for  acquisition  of  approximately  o.OOO  acres 
of  replacement  lands. 

"Other  lamds  proposed  for  acquisition  and 
provided  for  in  the  cost  estimate  will  replace 
upland  game  range  and  nesting  areas  for 
waterfowl  that  will  be  Inundated  by  the 
project.  Corrective  measures  for  protection 
of  the  fishery  resource,  consisting  of  chemical 
treatment  of  the  river  and  tributaries  above 
the  damsite,  developments  to  replace  lost 
spawning  areas,  hatchery  facilities  and  re- 
stocking of  the  reservoir  are  Included  as  a 
part  of  the  proposed  project  plan. 

"In  presenting  the  plan  for  the  Knowles 
project,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  recognized 
the  special  consideration  warranted  the  Con- 
federated Sallsh  and  Kootenai  Tribes  of  the 
Flathead  Reservation  by  reason  of  inunda- 
tion of  two  powersites  on  their  reserva- 
tion. Based  on  precedent  in  similar  cases 
the  Engineers  suggested  that  the  question 
of  Just  compensation  be  determined  by  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  The  Knowles 
project  was  recommended  because  it  was 
found  to  provide  the  most  complete  resource 
development  Justifiable  and  In  this  respect 
was  superior  to  alternative  run-of -river  proj- 
ects at  the  Buffalo  2  and  4  sites  proposed  for 
development  by  the  Indians  and  by  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  It  never  was  contemplated, 
however,  that  an  equitable  settlement  would 


not  be  made  to  the  Indians  for  their  com- 
pensable rights. 

"We  have  a  number  of  precedents  where 
Indian  lands  required  for  water  resource  de- 
velopments have  included  powersites  com- 
prising special  and  significant  value  to  the 
Indians  over  and  above  the  mere  land  values. 
In  such  cases  the  water  resoxirce  develop- 
ment prospects  have  Included  in  the  cost  es- 
timate payment  for  the  fair  market  value  of 
the  lands,  but  compensation  for  powersite 
values  has  always  been  a  matter  of  negotia- 
tion, following  project  authorization,  be- 
tween Congress  and  the  Indian  tribes  in- 
volved. Such  compensation,  moreover,  has 
traditionally  been  a  special  cost  not  con- 
sidered chargeable  to  the  water  resource 
project.  This  Is  consistent  with  and  parallel 
to  other  programs  and  expenditures  of  the 
U.S.  Government  on  behalf  of  the  Indians 
which  are  incurred  because  of  the  special 
trustee-ward  relationship  between  the  U.S. 
Government  and  the  Indians.  Such  expend- 
itures are  made  to  benefit  or  to  protect  and 
promote  Indian  welfare  because  our  Govern- 
ment has  recognized  that  we  have  a  special 
obligation  in  this  respect  and  such  expendi- 
tures are  nonreimbursable.  Justified  by  these 
obligations  and  benefits. 

"Most  water  resource  development  projects 
are  recommended  after  evaluation  and  con- 
sideration of  a  number  of  alternatives,  with 
selection  of  that  project  or  projects  which 
represents  the  optimum  development  of  the 
resource.  In  many  cases,  the  alternatives 
considered  are  In  the  same  reach  of  the  river 
as  the  selected  project  and  are  Inundated  by 
the  selected  project.  No  payments  are  made 
for  inundation  of  these  other  sites  and  no 
charge  is  made  against  the  project  for  values 
of  alternative  sites  Inundated.  The  fact  that 
we  do  make  payment  to  the  Indians  for  their 
powersites  Is  only  because  of  their  special 
rights  and  the  special  relationship  between 
the  Government  and  the  Indians  and  in 
nowise  Indicates  that  such  payments  should 
be  charged  against  the  water  resource  proj- 
ect. Normally,  the  Federal  Government,  in 
the  exercise  of  eminent  domain,  would  in- 
stitute condemnation  proceedings  in  the 
local  U.8.  district  court  and  the  court  would 
determine  the  amount  due  the  Indians  as 
'Just  compensation,"  as  provided  In  the  fifth 
amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

"If  the  Federal  Government's  action  pro- 
gresses to  the  point  that  it  constitutes  an 
actual  or  constructive  taking  of  Indian  lands, 
the  Indians  could  proceed  against  the  Gov- 
ernment in  the  U.S.  Cotirt  of  Claims.  How- 
ever, In  this  event,  the  measure  of  damages 
would  be  the  same  as  under  normal  con- 
demnation proceedings;  I.e.,  'Just  ccnnpensa- 
tion'  as  provided  in  the  fifth  amendment  to 
the  Constitution. 

"Also,  as  Indicated  In  House  Dociunent  No. 
403,  87th  Congress,  2d  session,  volume  I, 
'Columbia  River  and  Tributaries.'  Under 
the  hesMling  'Special  Considerations'  on  page 
178,  there  is  a  discussion  of  'equitable  settle- 
ment' for  powersites.  If  such  a  settlement 
can  be  negotiated.  It  would  not  be  necessary 
for  the  Federal  Government  to  institute  con- 
demnation proceedings  or  for  the  Indians  to 
proceed  In  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"It  has  been  alleged  that  the  Knowles  proj- 
ect should  not  be  built  because  of  Indian 
opposition,  because  of  violation  of  their 
treaty  rights  and  because  development  of 
alternative  powersites  would  provide  greater 
benefits  to  the  Indians.  In  this  regard  arti- 
cle VI  of  the  Constitution  provides  three 
things  which  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land: 

"1.  'This  Constitution,  and 

"2.  'the  laws  of  the  United  States  which 
shall  be  made  in  Pursuance  thereof;  and 

"3.  'all  Treaties  made,  or  which  shall  be 
made,  under  the  Authority  of  the  United 
States,  shall  be  the  supreme  Law  of  the 
Land;   •   •  •/ 
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"The  Constitution  does  not  provide  for 
situations  where  there  is  conflict  between 
two  or  all  three  of  these  elements.  However, 
the  Federal  court  has  said  'A  treaty  with 
the  Indians  cannot  rise  above  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate'  (161  F.  Supp.  876) 
(Jan.  11,  19S7),  (This  was  a  condemnation 
action  brought  by  the  Federal  Government 
against  the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians  in  con- 
nection with  the  Allegheny  (Klnzua)  Dam 
and  Reservoir  project.)  The  above  is  quoted 
from  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  Western  District  of  New  York,  dated 
January  11,  1967.  The  Seneca  Nation  moved, 
in  the  U,S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  to  stay 
the  district  courtis  ordtr  of  possession.  The 
circuit  court  of  appeals,  without  a  written 
opinion,  rejected  the  plea  of  the  Seneca 
Nation. 

"As  a  corollary,  the  court  also  held  in 
January  11,  1957,  opinion  referred  to  above 
that:  'The  Secretary  of  the  Army  has  the 
power  to  take  Indian  lands  for  fiood  control 
purposes,  provided  Congress  has  authorized 
the  project,  and 

"  'Congress  had  authorized  construction  of 
the  project,  not  only  with  the  presumed 
knowledge  but  with  actual  knowledge  of  his- 
tory of  the  lands  within  the  Indian  reserva- 
tion and  particularly  as  to  the  so-called 
Pickering  Treaty  of  1794.  and  the  proclama- 
tion by  Congress  of  such  treaty  with  the  Six 
Nations  on  January  21, 1795.' 

"Another  related  action  was  an  Injunction 
proceeding  in  1958  filed  by  the  Seneca  Na- 
tion to  enjoin  the  Federal  Government  from 
constructing  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  proj- 
ect. The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  held,  in  a  decision  rendered  on 
March  24,  1958  (162  F.  Supp.  580),  that: 

"  'The  construction  of  the  project  is  au- 
thorized by  law. 

"  "The  action  of  ths  Government  was 
lawful. 

"  'The  Seneca  Nation  was  not  entitled  to 
an  Injunction  or  any  other  relief  in  the 
action. 

"  "The  complaint  should  be  dismissed. 

"The  Seneca  Nation  appealed  to  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, which  held,  in  a  decision  in  November 
1958  (262  F.  2d  27),  that  the  Seneca  Nation 
was  not  entitled  to  the  Injunction  notwith- 
standing the  proposed  flooding  would  in- 
fringe Indian  rights  acquired  by  the  treaty 
in  1794,  where  Congress  showed  by  legis- 
lative history  a  clear  and  specific  intention 
to  authorize  the  taking  of  the  Indian  lands 
by  eminent  domain  despite  the  treaty,  as  it 
was  authorized  to  do.  The  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  In  June  of  1959  refused  to  grant  a  writ 
of  certiorari  (360  U.S.  909). 

"Congress  has  the  responsibility  not  only 
of  promoting  and  protecting  the  rights  and 
welfare  of  the  Indians.  It  has  the  respon- 
sibility in  this  particular  Instance  of  pro- 
moting the  optimum  resource  develoixnent 
plan  for  the  national  benefit.  In  past  cases 
this  twofold  responsibility  has  been  dis- 
charged, not  by  endorsing  a  less  than  op- 
timum development  but  by  recommending 
the  best  project,  in  terms  of  regional  and 
national  goals,  and  in  addition,  making  Just 
and  equitable  settlement  to  the  Indians  for 
their  special  treaty  entltlMnents.  This  can 
be  done  again  In  the  case  of  Knowles  and 
the  benefits  to  the  Indians,  either  In  the 
form  of  assignment  oif  annual  powo-  or 
rentals,  «■  by  Income  derivable  from  a  nego- 
tiated liunp  sxmi  payment,  can  be  expected 
to  be  fully  equivalent  to  the  net  benefits 
which  they  would  derive  from  their  own 
development  of  the  alternative  sites. 

"There  has  been  a  statement  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  Hellgata  Treaty  is  the  same 
type  of  treaty  and  should  merit  the  same 
concern  and  treatment  as  is  presently  being 
given  the  test  ban  treaty.  It  is  unalterably 
clear  that  there  is  a  basic  difference  be- 
tween   the    two    treaties.      The    test    ban 


treaty  is  with  other  sovereign  nations,  not 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America,  laws  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica or  action  of  the  courts  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Hellgate  Treaty  Is 
with  the  Flathead  Tribe  who  are  subject  to 
the  provisions  of  the  Constitution,  the  laws, 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

"It  has  been  suggested,  as  a  further  argu- 
ment against  Knowles,  that  construction  of 
the  project  may  be  a  violation  of  the  treaty 
with  Canada  on  the  grounds  that  no  storage 
projects  can  be  built  in  the  Clark  Fork 
watershed  without  the  consent  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government.  The  treaty  contains  no 
such  proviso.  Perhaps  the  reference  is  with 
respect  to  the  stipulation  in  the  treaty  which 
prohibits  diversions  except  for  consumptive 
uses  (and  other  than  those  specifically  pro- 
vided for  in  the  treaty)  which  might  alter 
the  flow  of  any  water  as  it  crosses  the  bound- 
ary within  the  Columbia  River  Basin.  The 
treaty  in  no  way  limits  or  restricts  the  de> 
velopment  of  storage  where  no  diversion  is 
involved  and  Knowles,  of  course,  involves 
no  diversion." 

Mr.  Metcalt.  Mr.  President,  one  of  the 
witnesses  before  the  House  Public  Works 
Committee  this  year  was  Archer  S.  Taylor  of 
Missoula,  Mont.  He  is  a  supporter  of 
Knowles  Dam.  Some  Senators  are  ac- 
quainted with  his  brother,  Walter  Taylor, 
who  currently  is  engaged,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly  Meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Friends  (Quakers),  in  working 
with  the  Senecas,  in  connection  with  Kinzua 
Dam.  Both  Archer  and  Walter  Taylor  are 
known  as  fair  and  knowledgeable  supporters 
of  Indian  rights. 

Archer  Taylor  has  given  me  permission  to 
have  printed  In  the  Record  his  testimony  this 
year  before  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee and  a  letter  to  his  brother.  Walter. 
Both  documents  deal  vrith  the  Indian-rights 
aspect  of  the  EInowles  controversy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  these  two  documents  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record.  I  commend  them  to 
those  who  desire  a  clearer  understanding  of 
the  Indian-rights  question  in  connection 
with  Knowles  Dam  and  the  degree  to  which 
a  well-Intended  organization,  from  which 
some  Senators  have  heard,  was  misled  by  its 
reliance  on  data  furnished  by  the  Montana 
Power  Co. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement 
and  the  letter  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

"STATSICXNT  OP  ARCHX*  S.  TATLOB,  BUSSOULA, 
MONT.,  TO  PUBUC  WORKS  COMMrrrKE,  HOTTBB 
or  REPRXSXNTATIVBS,  WASHINOTON,  O.C., 
JUNE    4,    1963 

"Mr.  Chairman,  my  name  is  Archer  S.  Tay- 
lor, and  I  live  at  Missoula,  Mont.  I  am  a  pro- 
fessional engineer,  jxactldng  as  a  consultant 
in  the  field  of  radio  and  television.  I  was  one 
of  the  original  organizers  and  the  first  secre- 
tary-treasxu-er  of  the  Committee  for  Paradise 
Dam.  My  wife  is  today  the  treasurer  of  the 
committee.  I  am  strongly  committed  In 
favor  of  the  authorization  and  construction 
of  the  Knowles  Dam,  or  if  subsequent  studies 
should  indicate  feasibility,  the  larger  Para- 
dise Dam. 

"However,  I  am  not  here  today  to  present 
testimony  on  the  merits  of  the  project  Itself, 
but  rather  to  discuss  the  matter  of  Indian 
rights  involved  in  the  Knowles  project.  My 
brother,  Walter  Taylor,  is  currently  engaged 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Philadelphia  Yearly 
Meeting  of  the  Society  of  Friends  (Quakers) 
in  working  with  the  Senecas  in  western  New 
York  in  their  adjustment  to  the  Kinzua 
Dam.  Some  of  you  may  have  met  him  as  he 
tried  in  vain  to  prevent  the  taking  of  Seneca 
lands  by  condemnation  without  consent.  I 
am  here  today  to  support  the  rights  of  Indi- 
ans with  respect  to  our  obligations  under 


treaties  made  in  the  early  years  of  our  his- 
tory. 

"There  has  been  considerable  testimony 
and  editorial  opinion  expressed  by  various 
persons  and  groups  opposing  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Knowles  Dam  because  of  alleged 
violation  of  Indian  treaty  rights.  I  am  not 
a  lawyer,  and  cannot  argue  the  legal  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  mere  authorization 
would  constitute  violation  in  Itself  as  con- 
trasted with  actually  taking  land  without 
treaty  negotiations. 

"However,  I  am  ashamed,  as  an  American 
citizen,  of  the  cavalier  treatment  we  new- 
comers to  this  continent  have  given  the 
native  population  who  inhabited  this  beau- 
tiful country  long  before  our  ancestors  even 
knew  It  existed.  And  I  am  every  bit  as  con- 
cerned as  the  Indian  Rights  Association  or 
the  Christian  Oenttiry  or  the  other  church 
groups  that  further  violations  of  otir  sacred 
promises  be  prevented. 

"But  even  so  sacred  an  obligation  as  the 
treaty  rights  of  the  Indians  must  be  sup- 
ported and  defended  by  truth,  or  at  least 
man's  best  effort  to  arrive  at  the  truth.  The 
rights  of  Indians  are  not  effectively  nor 
worthily  8upp>orted  by  arguments  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  Knowles  Dam  which  are  demon- 
strably false,  or  based  on  misinformation, 
or  partisan  political  propaganda  of  vested 
commercial  Interests.  This  is  my  deep  con- 
cern; and  it  is  with  considerable  discomfort 
to  myself,  and  to  all  of  my  friends  who 
have  been  active  on  the  Committee  for 
Paradise  Dam,  that  we  find  ourselves  in  dis- 
agreement with  the  leaders  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Flathead  Indians.  It 
appears  to  us,  and  to  some  members  of  the 
tribes  who  are  not  represented  in  the  tribal 
leadership,  that  the  tribal  leaders  have  been 
somehow  lead  by  the  utility  company  into 
an  alliance  which  will  once  again  demon- 
strate the  perfidy  of  the  white  man  in  his 
commercial  dealings  with  the  Indian. 

"The  arguments  used  by  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  and  its  supporters  against  the 
Knowles  Dam  are  not  arguments  in  defense 
of  Indian  treaty  rights,  but  are  the  parti- 
san, vested  Interest  arguments  of  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co. 

"They  say:  'Actiial  cost  of  Knowles  would 
exceed  benefits'  if  the  Indians  are  compen- 
sated for  damsltes.  This  argument  claims  a 
benefit-cost  ratio  of  1.08  to  1,  but  Ignores  the 
fact  that  the  latest  official  figure  on  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  is  1.2  to  1  If  constructed 
after  Libby  Dam.  and  2.31  to  1  If  constructed 
before  Libby  Dam.  It  Is  based  on  an  apprais- 
al figure  for  damsite  value  which  far  exceeds 
the  revenues  which  the  Indians  might  ac- 
tually obtain  for  their  power,  if  they  them- 
selves built  the  dcmis,  since  it  Is  based  on 
the  cost  of  steam  generation.  The  extent  of 
these  distortions  has  been  thoroughly  pre- 
sented by  Senator  Mktcai,p  and  by  nxuneroxis 
witnesses  in  the  various  hearings  concerning 
the  water-use  project,  and  I  will  not  en- 
large on  them  here. 

"I  would  submit  that  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  is  not  itself  qualified  to  make 
a  Judgment  as  to  the  correctness  of  the 
otncial  figures  presented  on  benefit-cost  ra- 
tios. I  would  further  submit,  that  whether 
or  not  the  dam  is  economically  sound  has 
precisely  nothing  to  do  with  Indian  rights. 
The  only  proper  question  is  whether  or  not 
the  'authorization'  in  this  bill  constitutes 
in  itself  a  violation  of  the  treaty  rights — 
not  whether  the  project  is  sound. 

"They  say:  'The  bison  range  would  be  de- 
stroyed, or  severely  danaaged'  by  the  flooding 
of  Knowles  Dam.  The  record  shows,  with- 
out contradiction,  that  only  a  small  fraction 
of  the  bison  range  acreage  would  be  flooded. 
The  official  position  of  those  charged  by  law 
with  administering  the  bison  range  is  that 
adequate  replacement  for  the  lost  acreage 
is  available  and  will  be  obtained.  There  are 
technical     arguments    in    which    undBcial 
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supporters  of  the  bUon  r&nge  contend  thftt 

the  loss  erf  headquarters  pasture  would  be  Ir- 
replaceeble.  Tbie  baa  been  studied  by  the 
National  WUdlUe  Service,  and  their  testi- 
mony la  otherwise. 

"In  any  event,  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion Is  not  competent  as  experts  on  bison 
grazing,  etc.  Furthermore,  the  question  as 
to  what  happens  to  the  bison  range  Is  Im- 
material to  the  central  question  of  Indian 
rights.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  official  res- 
olution of  the  tribes  oppoemg  the  Knowles 
Dam  states  that  the  bison  range  Itself  was 
built  on  Tr»rftan  laxkds  without  the  consent  of 
the  Tnrtiann  The  only  proper  question  Is 
whether  or  not  the  authorization  of  Knowles 
Dam  constitutes  a  violation  of  Indian  rights. 
not  whether  or  how  much  the  bison  range 
will  be,  or  should  be  affected  by  the  dam. 

"They  claim  that:  'Knowles  Is  not  the  best 
plan  for  full  development.'  This  argvunent 
Is  based  on  studies  by  private  engineers. 
Mo  matt^  what  the  controversy,  of  course,  it 
will  always  be  possible  to  find  expert  opin- 
ion to  support  both  sides.  Furthermore, 
when  Mi^^'qV'ifti  evidence  Is  being  considered 
as  valid  on  one  point.  It  must  also  be  con- 
sidered on  other  points.  Thus,  the  Com- 
mittee for  Paradise  Dam  several  years  ago 
engaged  a  private  engineer  who  testified  that 
the  railroad  relocation  costs  of  the  Corps  of 
engineers  were  grossly  overstated.  Since 
rallrocul  relocation  Is  the  largest  part  of  the 
cost  of  the  Knowles  Dam.  It  Is  apparent  that 
this  private  engineering  study  has  as  great 
a  bearing  on  the  benefit-cost  ratio  as  the  In- 
dians' ^private  engineering'  studies  have  on 
appraisal  of  full  development.  The  official 
agency,  charged  by  law  with  responsibility 
to  the  Oongress  and  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States  with  determining  these  nkat- 
ters,  appears  to  disagree  with  the  Indians' 
engineers  on  this  matter.  In  any  event,  the 
Indian  Bights  Association  does  not  claim 
competence  In  the  matter  of  conservation  or 
f\ill  development  of  water  resources,  and  re- 
lies merely  on  hearsay  In  making  the  claim 
that  Knowles  Is  not  the  best  plan  for  full 
development.  And  again  the  question  of  full 
development  is  not  relevant  to  the  central 
question  of  whether  or  not  the  Indians' 
treaty  rights  are  being  violated  by  the  mere 
passage  of  the  authorization  bill. 

"They  say:  "Knowles  would  hurt  recrea- 
tional areas.'  This  argument  Is  baaed  on 
three  points:  (1)  the  drawdown  and  'mud- 
flats'; (3)  the  injury  to  the  bison  range; 
and  (3)  a  vague  reference  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  wildlife  habitat.  The  drawdown 
and  mudflat  argximent  Is  an  emotional  one, 
which  suggests  ignorance  of  the  facts  that 
maximum  drawdown  is  a  rare  occurrence  In 
multipurpose  dama,  that  the  full  pool  period 
will  coincide  with  the  sununer-fall  recrea- 
tloiud  period,  and  that  most  of  the  pool 
shoreline  Is  steep  sided  with  only  the  Molese 
Valley  area  being  subjected  to  significant 
mudflat  formation.  The  Implication  is  that 
the  bison  range  may  be  of  value  to  Indians 
for  hunting  or  fishing,  but  It  must  be  ob- 
Tlous  that  It  Is  closed  to  such  activities  at 
all  times.  In  order  to  control  overgrazing, 
the  herds  are  thinned  each  year  by  range 
personnel,  but  hxinting  Is  never  permitted 
to  Indians  or  others.  It  Is  further  made 
clear  by  testimony  In  the  several  hearings 
on  the  Knowles  Dam  that  the  alternate  pro- 
posal of  the  Indians  for  Nlnemlle  Prairie  and 
Smoky  Range  would  have  vastly  more  Im- 
pact on  wildlife  conservation  and  on  wildlife 
interests  generally  than  would  Knowles. 
The  two  small  dams  which  the  Indians  say 
they  want  to  buUd  would  produce  two  small 
lakes,  little  wider  than  the  river  channel 
itself.  In  almost  treeless  areas  where  access 
roads  are  almost  nonexistent.  It  Is  difficult 
to  see  how  this  could  offer  recreational  at- 
traction superior  to  the  wooded  shoreline  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Knowles  pool,  along 
which  UJS.  Highway  10-A  would  be  built,  and 
which  is  also  on  the  reservation. 


"In  any  erent.  the  Indian  RlghU  AsaocU- 
tlon  has  made  no  study  of  recreation  In  the 
area,  and  does  not  claim  any  special  compe- 
tence In  the  field  of  recreational  uses  of 
lands.  This  question  Is  also  Immaterial  to 
the  central  question  <^  whether  the  authorl- 
■atlon  of  Knowles  Is  a  Tlolatlon  of  Indian 
rights. 

"5.  The  questions  as  to  the  taking  of  In- 
dian lands,  valuable  for  grazing,  for  power, 
or  for  recreation,  and  the  claim  by  the  In- 
dian Rights  Association  that  the  authoriza- 
tion of  Knowles  Dam  would  cripple  the  In- 
dian economy  In  violation  of  President 
Kennedy's  pledge  to  develop  Indian  re- 
sources, simply  assume  that  the  Knowles 
Dam  would  be  built  by  condemnation  with- 
out adequate  compensation  to  the  Indians 
and  without  their  consent. 

"I  am  here  today  to  do  what  I  think  the 
Indian  Rights  Association  has  failed  to  do. 
I  fully  support  the  authorization  of  the 
Knowles  Duaa.  I  think  the  Indians  are 
wrong  In  their  judgment  that  the  passage 
of  the  authorisation  bill  Is  tantamount  to 
the  confiscation  of  their  lands  and  values 
without  consent. 

"But,  I  think  that  all  of  us  In  the  United 
States  may  well  hang  oxir  heads  in  shame  at 
the  repeated  Instances  of  Improper  and  tin- 
just  Intrusion  on  Indian  rights.  I  believe 
that  once  authorized  to  do  so,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
and  Senators  Manstikld  and  Mxtcalt,  of 
our  State  of  Montana,  will  sincerely  under- 
take, as  they  have  promised,  to  arrive  at  a 
mutually  acceptable  modification  of  the  In- 
dian treaty  terms  which  will  permit  the 
Knowles  Dam  to  be  built.  Obviously,  such 
treaty  amendments  cannot  be  arrived  at 
agreeably  without  Including  compensating 
payments  In  money,  or  In  power,  or  other 
things  of  value  for  the  power  damsltes  on 
the  tribal  lands,  nor  without  arrangements 
tp  replace  or  compensate  for  the  loss  of  the 
grazing  lands,  nor  without  arrangements  to 
relocate  equitably  those  Indians  who  would 
be  moved  from  their  present  homes. 

"I  think  the  Indians  have  some  cause  for 
distrust,  and  some  cause  for  fearing  that  our 
promises  to  them  may  not  always  be  honored. 
I  realize  that  It  Is  Impractical  to  Include  such 
promises  In  the  line  Item  of  an  onuilbus 
public  works  bill,  but  I  would  hope,  and 
urge,  that  In  the  legislative  history  of  this 
project  It  be  made  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Knowles  Dam  will  be  built  only  after 
negotiating  an  agreement  with  the  Indians, 
on  terms  which  make  It  possible  for  them 
to  realize  the  full  benefit  of  the  development 
of  the  power  and  wato-  resource  which  Is 
within  their  reservation. 

"Others  who  have,  or  will,  testify  in  this 
hearing  will  have  shown  the  distortions  of 
fact,  the  misrepresentations,  and  the  ap- 
parent abuse  of  the  truth  which  have  con- 
stituted the  bulk  of  the  argument  by  the 
private  power  utility  and  their  agents  (some 
unwitting)  against  the  Knowles  project. 
Neither  these  arguments,  nor  In  fact  the 
supporting  argxmaents  of  the  Conunlttee  for 
Knowles  Dam,  have  any  bearing  on  the  ques- 
tion of  a  violation  of  Indian  treaty  rights. 

"It  is  my  own  opinion  that  the  Knowles 
Dam  actually  constitutes  the  best  guarantee 
the  Indians  have  of  receiving  value  tor  their 
power  damsltes.  They  know  they  have  had 
to  take  the  Montana  Power  Co.  to  court  to 
compel  payment  of  additional  rent  for  the 
third  generator  Installed  at  Kerr  Dam  on 
the  reservation.  Their  attorney.  Mr.  Cragun, 
testified  in  the  Senate  hearings  that  'it  Is 
legally  Impossible  for  (the  Indians)  to  get 
as  good  a  deal  from  Montana  Power  Co. 
as  they  could  get  from  building  the  dams 
themselves.'  What  remains,  then,  Is  to  de- 
termine, by  negotiation,  whether  compensa- 
tion can  be  given  to  the  Indians  equivalent 
to  what  they  could  get  by  building  the  danu 
themselves.    This  authorization  bill  will  have 


to  be  passed  before  serious  commitments  on 
this  matter  can  be  made. 

"It  is  worth  noting  that  in  1967  Senator 
Jim  Murray,  of  Montana,  together  with  then 
Congressman  Lsb  Msicalt  sponsored  a  bill 
to  provide  for  the  construction  of  Paradise 
Dam  which  Included  a  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  negotiate  a  contract 
with  the  Confederated  Tribes  providing  for 
the  payment  of  just  compensation,  on  the 
basis  that  the  owners  of  any  property  shall 
be  at  least  as  well  oO  economically  after  the 
transaction  as  before.  At  that  time,  the 
tribal  coxmcll  supported  the  Montana  Pow- 
er Co.'s  proposal  to  build  the  small  dams, 
and  opposed  the  Paradise  bill. 

"In  any  case.  It  would  appear  that  the  pow- 
er resource  which  the  Indians  would  have 
without  the  full  development  of  Knowles 
might  be  Insufficient  to  attract  conunercial 
users  except  Montana  Power  Co.  It  would 
Indeed  be  Ironic  to  find  the  Indians  resist- 
ing both  the  Knowles  development  and  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  development,  only  to 
find  themselves  captive  producers  of  pow- 
er with  only  Montana  Power  Co.  as  a  cus- 
tomer. Under  the  Knowles  development, 
this  would  not  happen.  If  the  treaty  negotia- 
tions are  properly  handled.  Under  Knowles. 
the  Indians  could  be  virtually  guaranteed 
returns  on  their  damslte  values. 

"None  of  us  can  truly.  In  our  hearts,  crltl* 
clze  the  Indians  for  not  trusting  our  word, 
nor  could  we  expect  them  to  weaken  their 
leverage  for  subsequent  negotiation  by  mak- 
ing premature  concessions.  It  Is  neverthe- 
less disturbing,  and  disheartening,  to  me 
that  their  position  as  represented  both  by 
their  tribal  leaders  and  by  private  agencies 
such  as  Indian  Rights  Association  has  been 
to  pick  up  blindly  the  vested  Interest  argu- 
ments on  the  public  merits  or  lack  of  merit 
of  the  project  Itself.  They  seem  to  have 
overlooked,  or  minimized,  to  a  large  extent 
that  history  has  provided  ample  cause  for 
them  to  fear  that  Congress  and  the  adminis- 
tration may  speak  with  "forked  tongues"  as 
have  many  Congrenee  and  administrations 
in  the  past. 

"I  have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Knowles 
£>am  can  be  built  without  infringing  on  In- 
dian rights.  I  have  every  confidence  that  an 
equitable  agreement  can  be  achieved  by  this 
Congress,  with  men  like  our  Montana  Repre- 
sentative Aknolo  Olsxn.  Senator  Manstixlo 
and  Senator  MKTCAL.r  working  through  and 
with  the  Kennedy  administration,  which  has 
pledged  itself  to  the  protection  of  the  Indian 
land  base  and  to  no  changes  In  treaty  re- 
lationships without  the  consent  of  the  tribes 
concerned. 

"Thank  you  for  this  opportvmlty  to  be 
heard." 

"MissoxTui.  Mont.. 

"April  29. 1963. 
"Waltoi  Tatlox, 
"Salamanca,  N.Y. 

"Deax  Walt:  I  saw  Lawrence  Llndley  In 
Philadelphia  Friday.  It  was  a  short  visit  but 
long  enough  for  me  to  get  pretty  well  to  the 
meat  of  the  problem,  as  I  think  he  would 
agree.  At  that  time.  I  had  not  yet  received 
your  letter  of  April  24.  containing  Harry 
Burks'  correspondence. 

"Frankly,  I  am  much  relieved  that  Harry's 
attitude  was  as  objective  as  it  seemed  to  be 
in  his  letters.  I  am  encouraged  to  think  that 
had  he  lived,  he  would  have  taken  what  I 
woxild  consider  to  be  a  more  tenable  position 
than  the  Indian  Rights  Association  has 
taken,  no  matter  how  far  he  dug  Into  the 
conflicting  points  of  view.  So  much  for  your 
first  point.  Later  In  this  letter  I  will  out- 
line what  I  mean  by  'tenable  position.' 
I  do  not  mean,  necessarily,  one  which  either 
agrees  with  me.  or  even  supports  the  preeent 
bill. 

"On  your  second  point.  I  can  fully  agree 
that  Indian  Internal  politics  are  •■  complex 
as  non-Indian  politics — with  right  and  wrong 
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aspects  to  both  the  official  and  the  unofficial 
position.  It  Is  not  quite  true,  however,  to 
charge  that  the  Flathead -Kootenai  organiza- 
tion Is  'nonreservation'  Indians.  I  suspect 
that  it  may  be  weighted  with  such,  but  It 
does  Include  a  substantial  participation  of 
reservation  Indians  In  opposition  to  the  of- 
ficial governing  body  of  the  tribes.  In  this 
connection,  I  would  merely  like  to  point  out 
that  Lawrence  Llndley  leans  heavily  on  un- 
official testimony  as  to  availability  of  re- 
placeqaent  grazing  lands.  Impact  on  the  Na- 
tional Bison  Range.  Impact  on  recreational 
values  etc.,  paying  no  attention  at  all  to  the 
official  position  of  U.S.  Government  agencies 
which  make  contrary  judgments.  It  appears 
to  me  to  be  Inconsistent  to  contend  that  we 
must  consider  only  the  views  of  official  tribal 
leaders  on  the  one  hand,  but  reject  official 
views  of  U.S.  agencies  on  the  other. 

"On  your  third  point:  The  Indian  Rights 
Association  has  picked  up  the  earlier  corps 
figure  of  1.08:1  for  benefit-cost  ratio,  not- 
withstanding that  the  revised  figure  present- 
ed In  the  1962  Senate  hearings  was  1.2  to  1. 
The  revision  was  based  on  using  a  100-year 
life  rather  than  a  50-yeer  life.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve the  Indian  Rights  Association  claims 
or  has  competence  to  judge  the  merits  of 
this  situation.  Furthermore  if  we  are  going 
to  take  Into  account  additional  factors,  such 
as  the  special  negotiated  compensation  to 
the  Indians,  then  we  must  also  consider  that 
the  costs  of  railroad  relocation,  which  were 
roughly  half  the  total  cost  of  the  project, 
are  probably  significantly  infiated.  The 
corps  never  made  any  Independent  study  of 
this,  but  merely  accepted  the  figures  present- 
ed by  the  railroad  Itself — and  when  you  real- 
ize that  the  railroad  has  interlocking  direc- 
torates with  the  Montana  Power  Co..  you  can 
appreciate  that  their  figures  may  well  be  In- 
flated. The  Indians  rely  on  Independent 
engineering  counsel  to  set  a  value  on  their 
power  sites;  the  committee  for  Knowles  Dam 
engaged  an  independent  engineering  firm 
several  years  ago  to  analyze  the  railroad  re- 
location costs.  If  the  findings  of  one  are 
worthy  of  consideration,  the  findings  of  the 
other  are  equally  worthy.  The  conclusion  of 
such  an  analysis  Including  both  Indian  com- 
pensation and  true  railroad  costs  would  prob- 
ably be  a  standoff:  little  or  no  change  In 
benefit/cost  ratios. 

"Two  years  ago.  there  were  extensive  hear- 
ings In  the  Senate  at  which  a  considerable 
effort  was  made  by  conservationists  to  get 
revision  of  the  benefit-cost  evaluation  for- 
mulas to  Include  such  things  as  water  pollu- 
tion abatement  and  a  niunber  of  other  side 
benefits.  If  such  revised  formulas  were  to 
be  used,  the  ratio  at  Knowles  would  be  con- 
siderably enhanced.  This  Is  an  area  where 
you  and  I  are  in  complete  agreement:  The 
formulas  and  methods  used  by  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  are  most  unrealistic.  I  am  cer- 
tain, though,  this  Is,  pf  course,  not  Impar- 
tial evidence,  that  revised  analysis  of  costs 
and  benefits  would  still  show  Knowles  to  be 
a  most  worthwhile  project. 

"To  show  how  elusive  a  matter  benefit/cost 
ratios  really  are,  consider  the  following.  An- 
other dam  has  been  authorized,  and  appro- 
priations made  for  it:  The  Libby  Dam  on 
the  Kootenai  River,  which  Is  also  in  the 
Columbia  basin.  The  flooding  from  this  dam 
would  cross  into  Canada,  and  so  requires 
treaty  negotiations  and  agreements,  just  as 
the  Knowles  requires  negotiations  with  the 
Indltms.  For  several  years,  now.  the  Provin- 
cial Government  of  British  Columbia  has 
blocked  ratification  of  the  necessary  treaty, 
and  there  is  no  clear  indication  as  to  whether 
the  new  Pearson  government  will  expedite 
this  or  not.  But  If  Knowles  should  be  built 
before  Libby.  the  beneiflt/cost  of  Knowles  Is 
much  greater  than  the  figures  used  earlier  In 
my  letter.  Thus,  Mr.  Holum  testified,  pages 
312-313: 

"  'In  either  event,  annual  benefits  exceed 
annual  costs.    The  resultant  benefit-cost  ra- 


tios become  1.68  If  Knowles  Is  first  added,  and 
1.08  under  the  extremely  conservative  as- 
sumption that  It  might  be  last  added.  (First 
and  last  refer  to  before  or  after  Canadian 
storage  in  Libby  Dam.)  The  above  figures 
are  based  on  an  assumed  economic  life  of  50 
years.  Again,  may  I  say  this  is  a  most  con- 
servative figure. 

"  'If  the  economic  life  of  100  years  Is  used, 
which  Is  In  accord  with  current  criteria,  the 
benefit-cost  ratios  would  be  Increased  sub- 
stantially.' 

"On  page  121  in  the  hearing  record,  table 
3,  line  J,  and  page  122,  table  4,  line  L,  Mr. 
Bloch.  the  engineer  hired  by  the  tribes  to 
present  testimony  on  the  value  of  their 
damsltes  and  on  alternate  proposals,  has 
tables  showing  benefit/cost  ratios. 

"With  Candlan  storage,  he  shows  1.20; 
without  Canadian  storage,  231.  The  refer- 
ences indicate  these  are  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers figures  In  Its  June  1958  updated  re- 
port, based  on  100-year  amortization.  They 
do  not  include  compensation  for  power  dam- 
sltes to  the  Indians.  Without  Canadian 
storage.  If  we  add  Mr.  Bloch's  own  estimate 
of  the  value  of  the  Indians'  power,  M.65  mil- 
lion annually,  we  find  that  the  benefit/cost 
ratio  is  still  1.57:1.  On  the  50-year  basis 
without  Canadian  storage  but  after  paying 
for  Indian  power,  the  ratio  Is  1.14:1. 

"Now,  to  get  to  the  'nut'  of  our  disagree- 
ment with  the  Indian  Rights  Association. 
I  told  Lawrence  Llndley  that  I  would  agree 
wholeheartedly  that  if  Knowles  Dam  were 
to  be  built  without  negotiating  a  settlement 
with  Che  Flathead  Indians,  this  would  be  a 
violation  of  Indian  rights  and  their  treaty. 
I  most  emphatically  do  not  agree  that  the 
passage  of  the  line  Item  authorization  of 
Knowles  Dam  In  the  omnibus  public  works 
bill  is  in  itself  any  such  violation.  I  specifi- 
cally asked  Lawrence  Llndley  If  he  would  be 
willing  to  modify  his  statement  along  some 
such  lines  as:  Unless  compensation  by  nego- 
tiation with  the  tribes  is  provided,  the  taking 
of  Indian  lands  for  construction  of  Knowles 
Dam  would  be  a  violation  of  Indian  rights. 
He  would  not  consent  to  the  qualification — 
contending  that  the  mere  authorization  was 
In  Itself  a  violation. 

"The  plain  fact  Is  that  there  Is  no  legal 
way  for  the  U.S.  Government  to  undertake 
negotiations  with  the  Indians,  or  anyone  else 
for  that  matter — railroad,  white  man,  or 
Indian — until  congressional  authorization 
has  been  made. 

"Several  years  ago,  1958,  there  was  a  Para- 
dise bill  (now  modified  to  Knowles)  written 
and  Introduced  by  Senator  Murray,  of  Mon- 
tana, which  did  spell  oirt  In  general  terms 
the  requirement  that  negotiations  be  under- 
taken with  the  Indians.  Mark  this:  the 
Indians — In  particular  Walter  McDonald, 
then  tribal  council  president — opposed  this 
bill.  If  Lawrence  Lindley's  position  is  con- 
sistent, I  would  believe  that  he  would  have 
had  to  support  the  bill  at  that  time — had  It 
been  called  to  his  attention.  At  that  time, 
the  Indians  favored  construction  of  the  two 
small  dams  by  Montana  Power  Co.  The  bill 
was  never  reported  out  of  conunlttee — to 
nobody's  surprise. 

"One  further  point  which  you  have  missed 
completely  in  your  letter  to  me  of  April  24. 
As  far  as  I  can  tell,  and  I  am  deeply  involved 
In  the  proponent  efforts  for  Knowles  Dam. 
there  Is  no  proponent  of  Knowles.  and  no 
agency  of  Government  which  disagrees  with 
the  Indian  Rights  Association  on  two  points : 

"(1)  The  taking  of  land  for  Knowles  Dam 
must  be  by  negotiation  and  not  by  con- 
demnation. 

"(2)  The  Indians  must  be  provided  with 
compensation  In  the  form  of  Income  or  In- 
come producing  assets  replacing  the  poten- 
tial value  of  their  powersites. 

"Lawrence  Llndley  showed  me  a  letter  from 
the  Departihent  of  Interior,  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation, confirming  this  general  approach, 
though  admittedly  cautious  not  to  concede 


specifics  prior  to  the  proper  opening  of  ne- 
gotiations. 

"Senator  Metcalf  and  Senator  Mansfield, 
and  before  them  Senator  Murray,  have 
stoutly  Insisted  on  these  principles  from  the 
very  beginning. 

"The  leaders  of  the  citizen's  group  support- 
ing the  Knowles  proposal  are,  without  ex- 
ception, liberals  (as  Harry  Burks  foimd  out) 
who  by  nature  and  Inclination  support  these 
principles. 

"The  Corps  of  Engineers  In  Its  call  to  hear-  ■ 
Ing  In  1958  in  Missoula  officially  stated  that 
the  Indians'  rights  would  have  to  be  given 
full  consideration. 

"There  is  considerable  testimony  In  the 
1962  hearing  record  in  which  Senator 
MxTCALF  makes  quite  clear  his  position  on 
this  matter.  This  record  becomes  part  of 
the  'legislative  history'  of  the  Knowles  bill, 
and  Is  a  very  Important  legal  protection 
against  violation  of  this  'Intent'  by  subse- 
quent actions. 

"Lawrence  Llndley  quotes  Mr.  Cragun  as 
saying  that  the  Indians  had  a  Change  of 
heart  between  the  1958  hearings  and  the 
1962  hearings.  Whereas  formerly  they  were 
merely  looking  for  'the  best  deal  for  the 
Indians.'  they  now  (after  mattire  considera- 
tion) totally  oppose  Knowles  In  fav<»'  of 
building  the  two  run-of-rlver  dams  them- 
selves. I  would  quote  the  following  from 
the  hearing  record: 

"(Rather  than  copying  the  quotes,  see  pp. 
3,  10,  and  11  of  Rae  Logan's  letter  to  the 
Christian  Century.) 

"Lawrence  Llndley  contended  to  me  that 
he  felt  that  this  testimony  was  somehow  or 
other  improperly  adduced  from  Morlgeau. 
But  Morlgeau  said  the  same  thing  twice; 
Cragun  confirmed  the  recognition  of  Indian 
rights  by  the  senatorial  sponsors  of  the 
Knowles  authorization;  and  then  there  Is 
this,  from  page  74  of  the  hearing  record: 

"  'Senator  Cooper.  How  long  have  you  been 
a  member   (of  the  tribal  coiincil)? 

"  'Mr.  McDonald.  I  am  starting  my  21st 
year. 

"  'Senator  Cooper.  You  say  that  In  this  pe- 
riod In  which  this  project  has  been  under 
consideration,  that  the  appropriate  U.S. 
agency — what  Is  It,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs? 

"  'Senator  Metcalf.  Yes. 

"  'Senator  Cooper,  (continuing) .  Has  not 
discussed  with  the  council  your  Interest  in 
this  land? 

"  'Mr.  McDonald.  Only  to  the  extent  that 
the  possibility  of  Knowles  and  the  Paradise 
Dam  would  be  built,  not  to  the  extent  of  val- 
uation. 

"  'Senator  Metcalt.  May  I  Interject  here. 

"  'As  I  understand  It.  Federal  agencies 
would  not  negotiate  with  anybody  xintll  a 
dam  project  is  authorized  and  an  appropria- 
tion were  made,  because  there  Is  no  power  to 
negotiate  either  with  the  Indians  or  with 
private  Individuals.  However,  may  I  also 
Interject  that  In  the  10  years  that  I  have  been 
In  Congress,  I  have  talked  to  Mr.  McDonald 
and  Mr.  Morlgeau;  Senator  Manstixlo  has 
talked  to  them.  We  have  talked  about 
Knowles  and  this  project. 

"  'We  have  assured  them  that  if  It  were  au- 
thorized, that  their  Interests  under  the  treaty 
would  be  protected. 

"  'We  have  discussed  various  payments. 

"  'Mr.  McDonald  testified  at  Missoula  In  the 
Corps  of  Engineers  hearings  as  the  chairman 
of  the  tribal  council  that  he  and  his  coun- 
cil did  not  care  what  dam  was  built. 
(Note. — I  understand  from  Lindley's  letter 
that  It  Is  Cragun's  position  that  they  have 
changed  their  stand  on  this  In  favor  of  build- 
ing their  own  power  dams.)  All  they  wanted 
was  the  best  deal  for  the  Indians,  and  of 
course  that  Is  what  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  wants  too:  to  treat  the  Indians  In  the 
best  way,  so  he  Is  not  being  exactly  accurate 
with  the  committee,  when  he  says  there  have 
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not  been  any  negotiation*.  (Not*. — Uori- 
geau  reaffirmed  thU  poaltlon  on  p.  79  oT  the 
testimony.)  There  hare  been  dlacxiMlons 
and  so  forth  with  him,  but  there  could  be 
no  formal  negotiation,  as  I  think  Mr.  Holum 
will  teeUfy  tomorrow,  until  there  U  author- 
ity for  the  Pederal  OoTemment  to  go  in  and 
develop  this  project,  and  that  would  have 
to  be  an  authca-lzatlon.  I  say  that  because 
over  the  10  years  I  have  been  In  Congress,  I 
have  been  very  much  concerned  with  the  in- 
terests of  the  Indians  and  the  Indian  people 
In  my  State,  and  I  deeply  resent  this  state- 
ment that  we  are  trying  to  set  aside  treaties, 
and  that  any  of  the  congressional  delegation 
Is  not  very  much  concerned  with,  and  in- 
terested In,  protecting  and  leaning  over  back- 
ward to  protect  the  rights  of  the  Indians,  as 
we  have  done  at  Yellowtall  Dam  over  in  the 
other  area.  And  Mr.  McDonald  knows  that; 
he  knows  about  those  conversations,  that  Is 
why  I  asked  him  to  come  forward  and  testify. 
"  'Senator  Coopm.  I  am  sure  of  that.  This 
is  again  a  field  in  which  I  have  no  knowl- 
edge, and  I  am  sure  all  of  us  agree  with  our 
chairman  that  he  Is  concerned  about  this, 
as  is  Senator  Mansvtxlo  and  Members  of  the 
Ho\iae.  But  I  do  assume,  then,  that  in  the 
hearings  that  were  held,  council  representa- 
tives did  appear  at  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
hearings? 

"  'Senator  MBtcalf.  Yes,  at  everyone  of  the 
hearings,   as   far  as  I  recall,  members   ap- 
peared; Mr.  McDonald  appeared  and  testified. 
"  'He   appeared   at   Missoula;    is  that   not 
right,  Walt?     (Walter  McDonald.) 
"  'Mr.  McDoNAU).  Tea. 
"  'Senator  Mitcalt,  I  appreciate  what  you 
have  aald,  that  that  was  not  quite  accurate 
as  to  negotiations.    It  is  true.  Senator  Mbt- 
cau  and  I  talked  this  over  for  many  years, 
you  might  say,  and  be  always  did  state  that 
our  treaty  would  be  protected. 

"  'But  I  was  a  litle  bit  farfetched  there  per- 
haps in  saying  that,  and  I  was  thinking  of 
negotiation  in  other  terms  and  I  appreciate 
that.  Senator.' 

"Later,  Mr.  Holum.  Assistant  Secretary  for 
Water  and  Power  Development,  Department 
of  Interior  testified  (p.  311  of  the  record) 
in  part  as  follows: 

"  'Provision  should  be  made  to  compensate 
adequately  the  Indian  tribes  for  their  flooded 
lands  and  all  other  interests  that  may  be  In- 
volved. It  should  be  noted  that  the  question 
of  compensation  respecting  the  property  and 
rights  of  the  Indians,  and  the  special  rela- 
tionship of  the  United  States  to  the  Indian 
people,  will  require  most  careful  considera- 
tion." 

"In  conclusion,  on  this  point  then,  it  seems 
to  me  that  Lawrence  Llndley  has  a  very  weak, 
if  not  untenable,  case  when  he  contends  that 
the  authorization  of  Knowles  Dam  In  Itself 
constitutes  a  violation  of  Indian  rights.  The 
record  Is  replete  with  assurances,  promises. 
Intentions  to  undertalce  negotiations  with 
Indians  when  authorized  to  do  so.  There  is 
no  evidence  to  the  contrary.  There  Is  prece- 
dent for  this  procedxire  right  in  Montana  In 
the  Yellowtall  Dam.  Agricultural  value  of 
the  lands  taken  here  was  $47,000.  Montana 
Senators  sponsored  legislation  based  on  a 
negotiated  agreement  with  Crows,  for  a  $6 
million  payment.  The  bill  passed.  President 
Elsenhower  vetoed  it.  After  fiu^her  negotia- 
tion with  the  Crows,  Senator  Mttcalt  then 
sponsored  a  bill  for  $2.5  million,  with  an 
express  provision  authorizing  the  Crow  In- 
dians to  sue  the  VS.  Government  in  Federal 
court  for  an  additional  $2.6  million.  This 
bUl  passed,  and  was  signed  by  Eisenhower, 
notwithstanding  some  contention  that  the 
Indians  ought  to  be  paid  only  land  values. 
The  Crows  have  filed  suit  for  the  balance, 
and  the  outcome  Is  not  yet  determined. 

"Now,  I  want  to  move  on  to  another  area 
which  disturbs  me  tremendously.  In  Law- 
rence Lindley'B  letter  of  January  2,  1963,  to 
Harry,  second  page,  he  says:  'I  think  you  Will 
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find  that  there  Is  considerable  partisan 
politics  mixed  in  with  this  Knowles  Dam 
situation.     This,  to  me,  is  xinfortunate.' 

"He  Is  absolutely  right.  But  what  disturbs 
me  Is  that  the  Indian  RlghU  Association  has 
not  taken  the  trouble  to  separate  out  the 
partisan  political  arguments.  It  has  picked 
up  a  most  partisan  and  distorted  set  of  argu- 
ments for  opposing  Knowles,  which  at  best 
are  only  one  side  of  some  very  complex  mat- 
ters— and  I  might  add  a  very  partisan  side 
of  the  story.  It  has  not  supported  or  de- 
fended Its  basic  contention  that  the  mere 
authorization  is  a  violation  of  rights.  Here 
are  specific  examples: 

"1.  The  map  used  on  the  brochure  you  sent 
me  Is  exactly  the  map  used  In  what  I  con- 
sider to  be  a  scurriloxis  brochure  of  the  Mon- 
tana Power  Co..  copy  of  which  is  enclosed. 
"Now,  this  would  not  be  quite  so  serious, 
except  that  the  map  Is  a  gross  exaggeration 
of  the  size  of  the  Knowles  Lake.  I  am  en- 
closing another  quite  partisan  antl-Knowles 
brochure  which  shows  the  lake  more  nearly 
in  Its  true  size,  though  even  this  one  Is 
larger  than  the  fact,  simply  because  the 
problem  of  drawing  the  lake  to  true  scale  is 
a  little  difficult — it  is  hardly  the  width  of  a 
visible  line  in  some  places. 

"I  don't  know  whether  the  map  Itself 
causes  any  crucial  misunderstandings,  but  it 
certainly  does  make  It  look  like  much  more 
of  a  fioodlng  problem  than  it  really  is.  And 
It  pute  Indian  Rights  Association  squarely  in 
a  partisan  camp— a  corporate  vested  Interest 
camp  where  It  ought  not  to  be. 

"2.  Two  or  three  times  the  Montana  Power 
Co.'s.  brochure  claims  the  national  bison 
range  would  be  destroyed.  Indian  Rights 
Association  backs  away  slightly  from  this 
position  and  says  that  It  would  be  'severely 
damaged.'  The  facts  are  that  not  more  than 
about  10  percent  of  the  area  of  the  range 
would  be  fiooded,  and  the  only  part  of  this 
10  percent  that  is  of  bison  grazing  value  U 
the  headquarters  area  and  display  past\ire. 
An  additional  7  percent  or  so  may  be  made 
inaccessible  to  the  bison  by  a  new  railroad 
line  with  no  satisfactory  way  yet  proposed  to 
get  the  buffalo  across  the  tracks.  But  even 
so,  83  percent  of  the  acreage  for  grazing, 
wintering,  etc.,  of  bison,  elk.  deer,  birds,  etc  . 
remains.  Furthermore,  the  Corps  proposal. 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  proposal,  both  con- 
template adding  acreage  to  the  bison  range — 
in  fact  they  wlU  add  4,600  acres  to  replace 
loss  of  3,450  acres.  There  are  some  im- 
answered  questions  as  to  where  a  new  head- 
quarters might  be  located  and  where  a  new 
exhibition  pasture  might  be  found.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the  present  head- 
quarters and  pasture  are  most  inaccessible  to 
the  touring  public,  and  it  would  be  my  hope 
that  they  might  be  relocated  closer  to  the 
hlghwa3r8. 

"The  argument  that  the  range  would  be  de- 
stroyed Is  supported  by  a  number  of  groups 
who  oppose  Knowles  for  other,  and  often 
partisan  political  reasons.  The  argument 
that  the  range  can  be  acconunodated  comes 
from  the  official  agencies  responsible.  If  we 
are  going  to  accept  the  arguments  of  unof- 
ficial gfroups  on  this  matter,  then  we  must 
also  give  credence  to  'splinter  Indian  groups' 
who  favor  Knowles  and  oppose  their  official 
leaders.  In  any  case,  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion Is  not  competent  to  make  a  judgment 
on  this. 

"3.  On  the  grazing  lands.  I  do  not  have  an 
authoritative  answer.  I  do  know  that  evi- 
dence has  been  submitted  that  35  Indians 
use  these  lands — this  evidence  is,  I  believe. 
from  the  Indians  themselves  In  the  hearing. 
I  understand  that  replacement  grazing  lands 
are  available,  and  will  be  offered  in  treaty 
negotiations.  I  believe  that  in  the  House 
hearings  held  In  June  there  will  be  testimony 
from  the  Reclamation  Bureau  as  to  the  qual- 
ity of  the  substitute  lands  compared  with 
the  inundated  lands.    It  Is  very  easy  to  say 


"There  are  no  substitute  lands  available  to 
the  Indians,'  but  it  Is  much  more  difficult  to 
prove  this  statement.  I  believe  that  the  facts 
will  subsequently  show  that  there  are  sub- 
stitute lands,  so  that  the  only  true  state- 
ments that  can  be  made  would  have  to  relate 
to  comparisons.  Then,  you  will  no  doubt  get 
into  such  esoteric  problems  as  to  how  many 
acres  of  bottom  land  are  equivalent  to  how 
many  acres  of  higher  land,  etc.,  and  whether 
compensation  can  be  on  the  basis  of  provid- 
ing for,  or  paying  for,  winter  feed  by  other 
means  than  bottom  land  grazing.  Again, 
Indian  Rights  Association  is  not  competent  to 
make  a  judgment  on  this  technical  agricul- 
tural matter. 

"4.  The  argument  about  'crippling  Indian 
economy'  is  based  on  the  Initial  assumption 
that  the  Knowles  Dam  will  be  built  without 
providing  the  Indians  Income  commensurate 
with  that  which  they  could  derive  from  the 
two  small  dams.  Since  Lawrence  Llndley  and 
I  could  not  agreeably  rephrase  the  original 
premise,  I  suppose  this  argument  fiows  nat- 
urally from  what  I  initially  objected  to.  It 
Is  nevertheless  an  Insulting  Implication  that 
we  who  favor  Knowles  Dam  are  unconcerned 
about  the  Indian  economy. 

"5.  I  have  already  demonstrated  that  the 
benefit-cost  ratio  argument  is  at  least  very 
tricky.  It  simply  is  not  true  to  categorically 
state  that  coet  will  exceed  benefiU  if  Indians 
are  compensated.  The  statement  that  the 
ratio  Is  1.08:1  is  a  misrepresentation  of  the 
facta,  and  puts  the  Indian  Rights  Association 
directly  Into  the  partisan  politics  which 
Lawrence  Llndley  abhors. 

"6.  For  every  private  engineer  who  can  be 
found  to  state  that  Knowles  Is  not  the  best 
'full  development'  plan,  there  can  be  found 
other  private  engineers  to  disagree.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  the  Indian  Rights  Associa- 
tion Lb  not  competent  to  make  this  judg- 
ment. The  private  engineers  are  not  respon- 
sible for  making  a  recommendation  based 
on  having  to  support  It  and.  what  is  more, 
do  not  have  to  actually  produce  results  based 
on  it. 

"Specifically,  the  alternate  Indian  proposal 
would  provide  only  about  three-fourths  of 
the  storage  of  Knowles.  The  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers has  a  goal  for  storage  In  order  to  pro- 
tect the  entire  Columbia  Basin  against  dis- 
astrous fioods  like  the  1948  one  which  killed 
30  to  40  people.  This  goal  Is  not  even  satisfied 
by  Knowles  and  Llbby  combined.  Further- 
more, the  alternates  proposed  by  the  Indians 
would  have  many  times  as  much  lmpcM:t  on 
wildlife,  and  I  have  never  heard  anyone  say 
otherwise.  So.  the  Indians.  In  Llndley's 
brochure,  complain  about  damage  to  the 
bison  range,  and  loss  of  that  game  preserve, 
but  turn  around  and  propose  as  an  alternate 
two  dams  which  would  much  more  seriously 
Injure  wUdlife  and  game.  One  of  the  Indian 
alternate  dams.  Smoky  Range,  would  seri- 
ously damage  the  recreational  value  of 
Glacier  National  Park — much  more  seriously 
than  Knowles  would  damage  the  bison 
range,  by  anyone's  testimony. 

"This,  then,  leaves  the  argxunent  In  this 
position:  If  the  Indians  can  be  agreeably 
compensated  with  Income  equivalent  to  the 
income  they  can  reasonably  anticipate  from 
their  own  dams,  which  proposal  should  be 
considered?  From  the  storage,  recreational 
and  wildlife  points  of  view  there  is  no  argu- 
ment: Knowles  is  superior  on  all  counts,  and 
there  is  no  countertestlmony.  On  power,  the 
two  proposals  appear  to  be  about  equivalent, 
though  there  may  be  a  more  complex  trans- 
mission problem,  and  possibly  a  more  com- 
plex operational  and  control  problem  with 
the  alternates  than  with  Knowles. 

"So,  even  this  point  bolls  down  again  to 
the  same  basic  argument:  does  the  omnibus 
public  works  bill  authorizing  Knowles  Dam 
preclude,  or  even  jeopardize  the  adequate 
compensation  of  the  Indians  for  their  full 
value. 
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"7.  Another  pet  argument  of  the  partisan 
political  opponents  of  Knowles  which  IRA 
has  picked  up  is  the  mudflats.  This  is  an 
emotional  issue  which  stirs  the  imagination 
to  all  kinds  of  horrors.  It  Is  largely  false,  and 
based  on  ignorance  of  the  area  to  be  flooded, 
with  which  I  am  intimately  familiar. 

"The  facts  are  as  follows:  First,  the  80-foot 
drawdown  is  the  absolute  limit  of  potential 
drawdown.  Perhaps  the  pool  would  have 
been  drawn  down  like  that  to  prevent  the 
1948  flood,  but  in  15  years  since  (I  have 
been  here  since  1947)  there  has  not  been  a 
recurrence  of  this  extreme  situation.  This 
80-foot  drawdown  is  not  an  every  year  occiur- 
rence — but  rather  a  rare  extreme  situation, 
which  I  woxUd  suppose  would  not  happen 
more  than  once  in  25  years,  though  I  do  not 
have  official  estimates  on  the  frequency  of 
occurrence  predicted  on  the  basis  of  past 
experience.  This  is  available,  however.  I 
do  not  know  what  the  average  drawdown 
will  be,  but  suspect  It  will  not  exceed  10  to 
20  feet. 

"Secondly,  the  Columbia  River  is  different 
from  most  VS.  rivers  In  that  flood  crest 
occurs  in  June,  with  nmoff  starting  in 
May  or  April.  If  the  storage  in  the  dam  Is 
to  be  useful,  it  will  have  to  be  holding  its 
3  million  acre-feet  of  water  during  the  flood 
crest  on  uncontrolled  rivers.  The  point 
being,  that  by  the  time  the  recreation  season 
starts  actively,  the  pool  will  be  filled  and 
mudflats  will  be  gone.  Dropping  the  pool 
level  will  not  take  place  until  January  or  so, 
to  a  predicted  level  bcised  on  anticipated 
runoff  determined  by  snow  water  studies 
which  are  made  throughout  the  basin  every 
winter.  This  is  the  practice  on  Flathead 
Lake  with  which  we  are  all  familiar  in  this 
area,  and  which  has  not  damaged  recrea- 
tional property  values. 

"Thirdly,  the  pool  area,  for  the  most  part. 
Is  steep  sided,  as  a  reference  to  the  USGS 
topographic  nuips  will  show.  The  area  on 
the  east  side  of  the  pool  between  Molese  and 
the  Buffalo  Rapids  No.  4  damslte,  is  a  gently 
sloping,  clay  soil,  and  will  indeed  be  mud- 
flats whenever  there  Is  any  drawdown.  This 
is  but  a  small  portion  of  the  pool  area  or 
the  shoreline. 

"The  south  shore  of  the  lake,  from  Ravalli 
to  Knowles,  is  largely  wooded,  and  steep 
sided.  Except  for  a  few  areas,  It  will  not  be 
mudflat  even  at  low  water  In  the  winter  and 
early  spring.  It  is  on  Indian  reservation, 
and  in  my  opinion  constitutes  the  prime 
recreational  area.  This  area  has  no  recrea- 
tional value  of  any  significance  now,  so  that 
what  recreational  value  will  exist  will  be  cre- 
ated by  the  Knowles  Reservoir,  and  will  be 
on  the  Indian  reservation.  Now,  I  do  not 
know  how  much  of  this  land  has  already 
passed  to  non-Indians,  or  is  out  of  tribal 
control.  This  Is  a  matter  of  record,  however, 
and  some  reeecu^^  will  produce  the  facts. 
But  I  know  that  mucl^  of  It  Is  still  \mder 
tribal  control.  1 1 

"There  is  almost  no  recreational  value  to 
th«  two  Buffalo  Rapids  Dams  proposed  by 
the  Indians.  For  one  thing,  there  are  no 
trees  In  the  area  at  all.  A  lone  cotton  wood, 
perhaps  here  and  there.  The  canyons  are 
very  steep  sided,  the  lake  will  be  little  wider 
than  the  present  stream.  One  has  to  actual- 
ly see  this  to  appreciate  the  truth  of  what 
I  say.  I  simply  do  not  see  how  there  could 
be  much  recreational  use  made  of  these  two 
small  pools,  other  than  perhaps  boat  fishing. 
But  this  will  be  merely  pennies  compared 
with  the  land  value  enhancement  that  comes 
from  the  realistic  possibilities  of  sxmimer 
cottages,  homes,  motels,  etc.,  that  will  be 
available  along  the  south  shore  of  the 
Knowles  pool.  Furthermore,  UJS.  Highway 
10-A  win  be  built  along  the  south  shore  of 
the  pool  providing  ready  access  to  the  lake. 
If  it  is  built — at  least  In  part — far  enough 
up  from  the  lake  to  provide  some  privacy 
to  summer  homes,  ther«  will  be  some  terrific 


land  values  created  here  by  the  lake.  The 
pools  the  Indlfuu  would  create  would  be  in 
areas  in  which  there  are  now  no  roads.  We 
have  tried  to  get  in  there  to  make  an  on-the- 
spot  covmt  of  homes  in  the  pool  area,  but 
could  not.  Roads  can  be  built,  but  there  is 
slnxply  no  attraction  there  in  the  hot  sum- 
mer to  bring  people  so  far  off  the  beaten 
track. 

"Well,  there  is  the  whole  ball  of  wax.  I 
thought  I  could  answer  your  letter  with  a 
two-pager — but  I  missed  by  a  few  biuidred 
percent. 

"The  Indian  Rights  Association  Is,  of 
coxu'se,  perfectly  entitled  to  disagree  with  me, 
or  Senator  Mxtcau^,  or  anyone  else.  I  con- 
sider their  statement  that  'the  proposed 
Knowles  Dam — would  violate  rights'  to  be 
a  false  statement  unless  it  is  quallfled  by 
an  'if'  or  an  'unless'  clause.  However,  I  sup- 
pose that  they  may  properly  quote  the  tribal 
council  on  this  score.  (Their  pamphlet  does 
not  quote,  however.) 

"But,  when  Indian  Rights  Association  sup- 
ports its  thesis  with  partisan  political  argu- 
ments, which  are  demonstirably  either  false 
or  misleading,  or  misrepresentative  of  the 
facts,  without  at  the  same  time  presenting 
the  other  side,  then  I  am  greatly  hurt,  dis- 
turbed, and  a  little  sick  at  heart  to  think 
that  Indian  rights  are  not  being  defended 
on  more  logical  and  sound  bases. 

"My  alternate  suggestion — which  I  only 
had  a  chance  to  hint  at  when  I  met  with 
Lawrence  Llndley — would  be  along  these 
lines: 

"1.  Put  out  a  brochure  with  an  honest 
map  of  the  lake. 

"2.  Make  the  statement  which  they  seem 
to  feel  is  necessary  to  make,  that  Knowles 
would  violate  Indian  rights. 

"3.  Support  this  statement  with  an  ac- 
knowledgment ttjit  there  have  been  numer- 
ous 'promises,  assvu-ance.  etc.'  of  iMgotiation, 
but  no  concrete  dollar  or  kilowatt-hour 
figures,  no  specifics  on  other  matters.  Then 
cite  the  sad  and  sordid  record  of  the  past — 
and  I  can  only  assume  because  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  a  record  of  taking  Indian  treaty 
land  by  condemnation  and  without  adequate 
compensation.  Cite  the  record  of  the  D-S. 
Government  to  make  us  all  ashamed  of  our- 
selves: the  Indian  Irrigation  project  which 
was  undertaken  on  Indian  lands  without  In- 
dian consent  (Flathead);  the  national  bison 
range  itself  was  apparently  established  with- 
out Indian  consent  (yet  now  they  oppose 
BLnowles  by  referring  to  the  severe  daxnage 
or  destruction  of  the  bison  range);  the 
Homestead  Act  which  opened  reservation 
lands  to  white  ownership;  the  establishment 
of  wildlife  refuges  without  T"dlBn  consent 
at  Nlneplpe  and  Kicking  Horse. 

"But  to  try  to  support  Indian  rights  by 
tAking  one  side  of  a  partisan  ix>litlcal  argu- 
ment, after  starting  from  at  best  a  mislead- 
ing premise,  is  to  me  unconscionable,  and 
does  Indian  rights  as  represented  by  the  as- 
sociation almost  Irreparable  harm. 

"I  think  the  Indians  have  put  themselves 
in  a  bad  spot  by  working  so  closely  with 
Montana  Power  Co.,  when,  as  Mr.  Cragun 
testified  in  the  hearings,  they  cannot  pos- 
sibly get  as  good  a  deal  from  Montana  Power 
Co.  as  from  building  their  own  dams.  I 
think  there  is  a  very  real  possibility  that  if 
they  are  left  to  their  own  to  develop  the  two 
low  dams,  they  will  find  themselves  prisoners 
of  Montana  Power  Co.  In  the  end.  And  as 
between  friendly  Senators  and  a  friendly 
Kennedy  administration,  as  compared  with 
the  unscrupulous  Montana  Power  Co.  I  do 
not  have  much  trouble  choosing  where  the 
Indians'  best  Interest  lies. 

"But  notwithstanding.  I  agree  that  the 
Indians  themselves  have  a  right  to  be 
wrong — Just  like  the  rest  of  lis. 

"I  do  not  agree  that  the  Indian  Rights 
Association  has  a  right,  or  can  even  be  con- 
doned, in  the  kind  of  propagandizing  polit- 


ical partnership  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
pamphlet  against  Knowles.  Furthermore,  I 
find  I  shall  in  the  future  hold  as  suspect 
other  positions  of  the  association  because 
they  have  not  acted  responsibly  in  this  case. 

"May  I  repeat — that  I  do  not  mean  they 
have  to  agree  with  me  to  be  responsible.  I 
have  suggested  an  approach  which  would 
oppose  the  Knowles  Dam — even  opp>oee  the 
authorization  bill  which  I  want  to  see  passed 
In  the  worst  way.  But  oppose  It  on  the  real 
grounds  of  Indian  rights — even  go  to  the  ex- 
tent of  documenting  and  dramatizing  tha 
reason  for  falliu-e  to  trust  and  rely  on  the 
assurance  of  Lee  Mxtcalt,  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, the  good  will  of  the  citizens' 
committee  for  Knowles  Dam,  and  the  cau- 
tious indications  of  official  agencies. 

"What  I  object  to  is  the  effort  to  oppose 
Knowles  on  its  merits — ^bison  range,  mud 
flats,  beneflt-cost  ratio,  'full  development 
plains,'  etc.  The  Indian  Rights  Association 
is  not  qualified  to  make  Judgments  on  these 
matters,  but  is  eminently  qualified  to  state 
the  case  for  Indian  rights.  All  of  its  state- 
ments on  the  other  Issues  are  merely  repeat- 
ing partisan  arguments  about  which  they 
have  no  way  of  knowing  the  truth. 

"I  hope  the  above  gives  you  a  clearer  pic- 
ture of  this  situation,  and  my  concern  about 
the  Indian  Rights  Association's  p>osltion. 
I  really  think  you  and  I  and  Lawrence  Llnd- 
ley are  not  very  far  apfirt  on  o\ir  basic  con- 
cern with  Indian  rights. 

"As  I  said  when  I  saw  you,  I  stayed  out  of 
the  Kinzua  matter  because  I  did  not  under- 
stand it.  I  have  participated  in  legal  pro- 
ceedings enough  to  have  learned  quite  a  bit 
about  evidence,  hearsay,  opinion,  expert 
opinion,  etc.  I  have  learned  how  much  easier 
it  Is  to  make  flat  statements  when  you  are 
not  fully  responsible  for  the  project,  and 
are  not  subject  to  cross-examination.  I  do 
not  know  what  are  the  merits  of  Arthur  Mor- 
gan's alternate  for  Kinzua — it  may  have 
been  very  good.  If,  howevw,  it  was  like  Mr. 
Bloch's  altoTUite  for  Knowles.  it  would  bs 
but  an  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory  an- 
swer. I  simply  have  no  knowledge,  and  did 
not  want  to  inject  myself  into  the  case  with- 
out adequate  knowledge.  As  to  Senator 
MErc4i.r's  lack  of  support  for  your  cass  on 
Kinzua,  I  find  that  Senators  are  very  sensi- 
tive to  public  works  in  their  own  State  - 
they  do  not  care  to  have  projects  in  their 
State  taken  up  by  out-of-State  Senators — 
either  for  or  against — as  they  pro;>erly  feel 
they  have  more  knowledge  and  more  at  stake 
than  out-of-state  Senators  would  have.  It 
would  have  been  unwise,  and  probably  un- 
successful from  yoiu-  point  of  view,  and 
MxTCALir  attempted  to  go  over  Senators 
Javtts'  and  Keating  °s  heads  on  the  matter. 
I  have  had  some  notion  that  there  may  have 
been  some  vested  interest  complications  in 
the  matter,  so  that  it  became  much  more 
complicated  than  merely  a  matter  of  Indian 
rights. 

"I  am  enclosing  some  materials,  and  send- 
ing copy  of  this  letter  to  Lawrence  Llndley. 
I  do  hope  you  will  read  carefully  both  my 
letter  and  Rae  Logan's.  I  do  not  expect,  nor 
ask,  that  you  take  a  position — for  much  the 
same  reasons  that  I  did  not  take  a  position 
on  Kinzua. 

"I  do  hope  that  you  can  understand  and 
appreciate  my  position,  my  disappointment 
that  such  a  respected  organization  as  Indian 
Rights  Association  should  handle  this  mat- 
ter with  such  little  understanding  of  the 
real  issues  Involved,  and  the  complexity  of 
the  many,  many  Issues  not  directly  involv- 
ing Indian  rights,  and  my  hope  and  ooncem 
that  Quakers,  as  represented  by  Ray  Wilson. 
Ed  Sanders,  and  AFSC,  take  a  more  sound 
position  without  becoming  parties  in  the 
spreading  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  false 
gospel. 

"As  siu'ely  as  I  understand  the  operation  of 
Montana  Power  Co.,  I  know  that  they  will  do 
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all  In  th«ir  power  to  take  away,  dissipate,  or 
gteal  for  themselves  the  damsite  values 
Which  the  Flathead  Indians  are  so  concerned 
about.  It  to  my  opinion,  which  you  and 
Lawrence  lindley  are  of  course  at  liberty  to 
disagree  with,  because  only  time  can  prove 
It,  that  the  Knowles  Dam  to  the  very  best 
protection  the  Flatheads  have  for  their  pow- 
ersite  values.  They  will  derive  more  from 
negotiated  compensation  than  they  can  ever 
derive  from  Montana  Power  Co.,  and  I  have 
no  confidence  that  they  can  beat  Montana 
Power  Co.  by  building  the  dams  themselves. 
(After  all  Montana  Power  Co.  beat  the  US. 
Government  at  Canyon  Perry — a  public  dam, 
but  Montana  Power  Co.  got  the  right  in  the 
Elsenhower  admlntotratlon  (partnership,  you 
know)  to  build  the  transmission  lines.  So 
the  only  customer  the  Federal  power  genera- 
tors at  Canyon  Ferry  can  have  are  Montana 
Power  Co.) 

"Next  time  I  write,  I  will  try  to  avoid  this 
subject,  and  get  to  more  personal  matters. 
"Sincerely. 

"Abchzb  TATXom." 

Mr.  MxTCALT.  Mr.  President,  portions  of 
points  No.  6  and  No.  7  In  the  sununary  which 
I  have  Inserted  in  the  Rzcoro  allude  to  the 
desire  of  the  tribes  to  develop  their  own 
properties.  As  I  reported  to  the  Senate  last 
week,  the  Flathead  Indians  have  retreated 
from  their  statements  to  both  the  Senate 
and  House  Public  Works  Conunlttees,  to  the 
effect  that  they  planned  to  finance  and  con- 
struct Buffalo  Rapids  No.  2  and  No.  4.  The 
official  representative  sind  former  chairman 
of  the  tribe  Is  now  soliciting  throughout  the 
Northwest  editorial  endorsement,  of  an  ar- 
rangement under  which  the  Flathead  Tribe 
would  develop  these  dams  In  cooperation 
with  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  Instead  of  on 
its  own.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RscoRO  my  comments  on  the  new  position 
of  the  Flathead  Indians,  the  August  30 
memorandum  to  Northwest  newspaper  pub- 
lishers from  Walter  W.  McDonald  and  the 
August  25  editorial.  In  the  Wyoming  State 
Tribune,  entitled  "The  United  States  Is 
Breaking  a  Treaty,  Too." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  statement, 
memorandum,  and  editorial  were  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

"(Prom  the  Conchxssional  Rzcoro.  Sept.  12, 
1963) 

"tH«  CAT  IS  OUT  OF  TOT  BAG 

"Mr.  MxTCAi^.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
bring  to  the  attention  of  Members  of  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  a 
significant  development  concerning  author- 
isation of  Knowles  Dam. 

"The  Knowles  Dam  project,  on  the  Flat- 
he<ul  River  in  western  Montana,  was  one  of 
the  projects  added  by  the  Senate  to  the 
omnibus  bill,  which  has  now  been  returned 
to  the  House  of  Representatives. 

"During  the  hearings  on  this  project  be- 
fore the  Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works 
last  year,  it  became  clear  that  there  could  be 
three  possible  developments.  One  possibility 
could  be  the  Knowles  storage  project,  which 
1  favor.  Another  could  be  construction  of 
two  run-of-the-river  dams,  at  Buffalo  Rapids 
Bites  2  and  4,  by  the  Montana  Power  Co.  The 
third  possibility  could  be  construction  of  the 
two  run-of-the-rlver  dams  at  the  Buffalo 
.Rapids  sites  by  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribes,  which  have  applied  to  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  for  a  preliminary 
permit,  as  has  the  Montana  Power  Co. 

"At  the  hearing,  the  desire  of  the  tribes  to 
construct  the  dams  was  emphasized  by  John 
Cragun,  cotmsel  for  the  trll>e8.  In  these 
words: 

"•It  to  legally  impossible  for  (the  tribes) 
to  get  as  good  a  deal  from  Montana  Power 
Co.  as  they  could  get  from  building  the  dams 
themselves.     There  would  be  a  sharing  of 


benefits  with  Montana  Power  Co.  which 
would  cut  In  half  the  exploitable  value  of 
those  sites  to  the  tribes.  Those  sites  are  so 
valuable  in  comparison  with  any  other  sites, 
probably,  in  the  whole  United  States  that 
the  matter  of  the  tribe's  financing  and  build- 
ing them  presents  no  problem,  and  they  could 
get  the  entire  value  from  them,  which  they 
could  not  do  if  Montana  Power  Co.  builds 
them.  The  tribes  have  definitely  Instructed 
me  to  oppose  the  Montana  Power  Co.  appli- 
cation with  every  means  at  our  hands.  We 
have  done  considerable  engineering  work  in 
preparation  for  that.' 

"Mr.  President,  the  Flathead  tribes  took 
a  similar  position  at  the  bearings  on  Knowles 
conducted  by  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee this  year. 

"The  prepared  statement  of  Walter  W. 
McDonald,  official  delegate  and  former  chair- 
man of  the  Flathead  Tribal  Council,  refers 
to  the  tribes  'own  development  of  the  Buf- 
falo Rapids  sites.' 

"The  prepared  statement  of  Counsel 
Cragun  concludes  that  the  tribes  'wtoh  to 
rely  on  their  own  applications  before  the 
Federal  Power  Conunlssion  for  a  preliminary 
permit  to  build  their  own  damsites.' 

"Additionally,  Mr.  Cragun  placed  in  the 
hearing  record  a  resolution  of  the  Affiliated 
Tribes  of  Northwest  Indians,  adopted  Augtist 
18.  1962,  and  signed  by  its  president,  the 
same  Walter  McDonald  who  appeared  as  a 
witness  for  tribal  development  of  the  sites. 
The  resolution  states  that  'the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  intend  to  develop 
these  damsites  and  have  filed  an  application 
for  preliminary  permit  on  these  sites  with 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.' 

"Mr.  President,  I  am  aware  that  many  of 
my  colleagues,  In  both  the  Senate  and  House, 
have  had  the  Impression,  as  I  have  until  now, 
that  three  developments  were  possible — the 
Federal  Knowles  Dam,  construction  of  Buf- 
falo Rapids  2  and  4  by  the  Montana  Power 
Co.,  or  construction  of  Buffalo  Rapids  2  and 
4  by  the  Confederated  Flathead  and  Saitoh 
Tribes. 

"It  now  appears  that  the  alternatives  have 
been  reduced  to  two,  that  a  deal  has  been 
made  between  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  and 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

"I  have  Ijeen  privileged  to  receive  a  copy  of 
the  memorandvun  which  to  being  distributed 
to  editors  In  the  Northwest  by  Mr.  Walter 
McDonald.  This  memorandum  is  written 
in  hto  capacity  as  president  of  the  Northwest 
Affiliated  Indian  Tribes.  It  accompanies  an 
editorial  from  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune. 
The  Tribune,  discussing  the  run-of-the-rlver 
alternatives  to  Knowles,  reveals  that  the 
Flathead  Indians  'plan  this  development  In 
connection  with  the  Montana  Power  Co.' 

"Mr.  McDonald,  In  sending  this  editorial  to 
newspap'>r  editors,  asks  them  to  "please  re- 
print It,  condense  It,  conunent  on  it,  or  write 
one  of  your  own.' 

"Mr.  President,  the  cat  to  out  of  the  bag. 
The  expensive  cultivation  of  Flathead  Indian 
officials  by  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  has  borne 
fruit.  The  tribe's  and  Its  counsel's  strong 
statements  to  Congress  about  opposition  to 
the  Montana  Power  Co.,  that  tribal  'financing 
and  building — the  dams — present  no  prob- 
lem' are  now  meaningless. 

"And  so,  Mr.  President,  we  now  have  but 
two  alternatives,  full  development  of  the 
Federal  Knowles  project,  or  underdevelop- 
ment by  the  Montana  Power  Co.,  which 
charges  exorbitant  rates  and  ships  its  mil- 
lions of  dollars  in  annual  overcharges  to  the 
out-of-state  stockholders." 


"August  30,  1963. 

"Dear  NoRTHV>rEST  Newspaper  Publisher: 
Would  you  please  allow  me  6  minutes? 

"I  am  an  Indian.  I  have  lived  all  my  life 
In  my  native  Pacific  Northwest  (I  was  born 
and  raised  in  western  Montana,  where  I 
operate   a  successful   cattle  ranch  near  St. 


Ignatius).  At  the  present  time  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Northwest  Affiliated  Tribes  and 
president  of  the  Montana  Intertribal  Policy 
Board.  I  am  a  member  and  former  president 
of  the  Flathead  Tribal  Council.  We  have 
Just  concluded  a  convention  of  the  Affiliated 
Tribes  here  in  Spokane,  Wash. 

"In  thto  era  of  talking  about  treaties  and 
civil  rights,  we  Indians  are  happy  to  find 
that  people  are  waking  up  to  something  we 
have  been  shouting  about  for  many  years. 

"We  believe: 

"Treaties  are  made  to  be  kept.  We  expect 
our  country  to  keep  its  end  of  the  bargain. 
Just  as  we  expect  other  nations  like  Russia 
to  respect  treaties. 

"The  Negroes  are  not  the  only  i>eople  being 
deprived  of  their  civil  rights.  We  Indians 
have  faced  this  problem  for  many  years,  too. 

"In  both  of  these  respects — treaties  and 
civil  rights — members  of  the  Flathead  Tribe 
(Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes) 
In  western  Montana  are  In  danger  of  being 
shortchanged  as  a  result  of  the  proposed 
construction  of  Federal  Knowles  Dam.  It 
would  fiood  out  much  of  our  land  (16,000 
acres)  including  damsites  in  whose  develop- 
ment we  are  vitally  interested. 

"The  enclosed  editorial  from  the  Wyoming 
State  Journal  of  August  25,  1963,  tells  the 
story  of  the  courageous  stand  by  Represen- 
tative Battin  of  Montana  in  describing  our 
plight.  Please  take  time  to  read  thto  edi- 
torial. If  you  would,  please  reprint  it,  con- 
dense it,  coment  on  It  or  write  one  of  your 
own. 

"We  Indians  need  your  help  In  making 
known  the  threatened  violation  of  our  treaty 
and  civil  rights  by  Knowles  Dam  legislation 
now  in  Congress. 

"Won't  you  help  us? 
"Very  truly  yours, 

"Walter  W.  McDonald."". 

[From  the  Wyoming  State  Tribune,  Aug.  25. 
19631 

"THE     UNITED    STATES     IS    BREAKING     A     TREATY, 
TOO 

"  "Mr.  Speaker."  said  Montana's  Represent- 
ative James  Franklin  Battin  in  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives  this  past  Monday, 
'the  Senate  of  the  United  States  to  currently 
engaged  in  hearings  and  debate  over  the 
recent  test  ban  treaty  entered  Into  by  the 
United  States  with  Russia  and  other  foreign 
powers. 

"  'Much  of  the  discussion  over  the  useful- 
ness of  this  treaty  and  its  benefit  to  the 
United  States  has  centered  around  the  relia- 
bility of  Russia  to  live  up  to  its  treaty  com- 
mitments,' observed  Montana's  Second  Dis- 
trict Republican  Congressman. 

"  'Performances  of  Russia  in  the  past,'  be 
continued,  'have  certainly  Justified  the 
wariness  of  the  American  people  to  accept 
the  solemn  promises  of  Rutela  when  they  are 
broken  at  will  by  the  Soviet  Government.' 

"Mr.  Battin  reminded  his  listeners  that  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  makes  our 
treaty  obligations  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land. 

"Was  Mr.  Battin  concerned  with  the  test 
ban  treaty? 

"Not  in  this  specific  instance;  what  he  was 
getting  around  to  saying  is  that  while  vre  are 
pondering  the  good  intentions  of  the  Soviets 
in  carrying  out  the  terms  of  a  treaty  nego- 
tiated with  this  country,  the  United  States 
itself  is  in  the  process  of  violating  one  of  its 
own  solemn  commitments — made  over  a  cen- 
tury ago  with  the  Flathead  Indians. 

"It  is  doing  so  in  proposing  to  build  on 
their  lands,  reserved  to  them  by  treaty,  and 
against  their  wishes,  the  so-called  Knowles 
Dam  project,  a  95-percent  public  power  un- 
dertaking of  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, which  also  has  Jurisdiction  through 
its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  over  the  welfare 
of  these  very  same  Indians. 
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"The  treaty  Involved  to  the  so-called  Hell- 
gate  Treaty  signed  with  the  Flatheads  on 
July  16,  1856:  the  treaty  subsequently  was 
ratified  by  the  United  States  4  years  later 
and  to  in  force  and  effect  today.  It  reserved 
certain  lands  for  the  use  and  occupation  of 
the  Flathetul  Tribes. 

"  'It  to  the  same  type  of  treaty  and  should 
merit  the  same  concern  and  treatment  as  to 
presently  being  given  the  test  ban  treaty,' 
said  Mr.  Battin,  a  38-yaar-old  Billings  at- 
torney who  to  serving  hto  second  term  In 
Congress.  *Yet  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  the  same  body  which  ratified  the 
treaty  with  the  Flathead  Tribes,  completely 
Ignored  that  treaty  and  proposed  the  author- 
ization of  the  Knowles  Dam  In  Montana  In 
face  of  the  strong  and  emphatic  opposition 
of  the  Flathead  Tribes  who  charged  that  such 
action  is  a  violation  of  their  treaty  rights.' 

"The  Indians,  It  turns  out,  possessing  nat- 
ural damsites  within  their  reservation,  wish 
to  develop  their  own  hydroelectric  j>ower 
projects  that  will  be  smaller  in  scope  than 
Knowles.  will  not  Inundate  some  20,000  acres 
of  rich  irrigated  farming  lands  owned  by  the 
Flatheads,  who  wtoh  to  preserve  their  agri- 
cultural Industry,  and  which  will  bring  a 
profitable  return  from  power  revenues.  They 
plan  thto  development  In  connection  with 
the  Montana  Power  Co. 

"If  the  Government  perstots  In  its  course, 
the  Indians  say,  they  plan  to  sue  the  United 
States  for  $116  million  for  violation  of  their 
treaty  rights  and  usurpation  of  their  lands. 

"Thto  will  make  Knowles,  already  assaUed 
by  private  power  exponents  as  a  costly,  tax- 
payer-supported project  that  will  not  pay  Its 
way,  an  extremely  expensive  undertaking. 

"The  public  power  exponents  and  Mon- 
tana's two  Democratic  Senators  apparently 
are  not  to  be  swayed,  however.  Nor  is  that 
great  conservator,  supposedly  the  greatest  In 
that  field  since  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Glf- 
ford  Plnchot,  the  honorable  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Stewart  L.  Udall. 

"Thto  matter  places  both  Mr.  Udall  and 
the  entire  New  Frontier  tn  a  curious  position. 
While  the  Kennedy  administration  poses  as 
the  champion  of  civil  rights  In  behalf  of  the 
Negro,  It  exhibits  blatant  disregard  for  those 
of  these  American  Indians,  the  Flatheads 
who  apparently  wish  only  to  be  left  alone  to 
devise  their  own  industrial  progress. 

"The  Indians  and  Mr.  Battin  probably  will 
be  attacked  by  professional  do-gooders  as 
tooto  of  the  private  power  trust;  they  will  be 
attacked,  as  In  the  Bums  Creek  argument, 
of  shedding  'crocodile  tears'  for  tjie  Indians 
(in  former  Idaho  Congresswoman  Gracie 
Pfoefs  Burns  Creek  testimony,  it  was  the 
Wyoming  coal  miners) . 

"But  they  cannot  get  around  the  fact  that 
the  Indians  have  a  treaty  with  the  United 
States,  it  to  being  flagrantly  violated  by  an 
Invasion  of  the  Flatheads'  rights  and  inter- 
ests, and  over  their  protests. 

"Mr.  Battin  can  and  should  call  attention 
again  and  agin  to  thto  brazen  breach  of  a 
solemn  agreement." 

Mr.  MzTCALT.  Finally,  Mr.  President,  point 
No.  6  of  the  summary  questioned  the  con- 
stotency  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  In 
the  case  of  Knowles  Dam.  In  thto  regard, 
I  cannot  Improve  upon  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary,  In  response  to  a  question  by  Chair- 
man Davis,  of  the  House  Public  Works  Sub- 
committee on  Flood  Control,  during  the 
hearings  June  5,  1963.    Secretary  Udall  said: 

"Knowles  Dam,  as  I  indicated  In  my  pre- 
pared statement,  to  relatively  speaking  a  high 
dam;  it  will  be  primarily  a  producer  of  hy- 
droelectric power  where  my  Department  has 
marketing  responsibilities  for  all  hydroelec- 
tric power.  You  have  In  this  area  problems 
of  tnlgatlon,  which  are  the  problem  of  my 
Department.  You  have  the  Indian  land 
problem,  which  to  again  tny  Department. 
You  have  the  fish.  wlldUfe,  outdoor  recrea- 


tion. All  these  are  responsibilities  of  my 
Department.  These  were  reasons  why, 
among  others,  thto  wtis  felt  that  thto  was 
a  logical  project,  even  though  both  the  corps 
and  the  Bxireau  have  studied  thto  project 
under  assignment  by  Congress  In  the  past 
over  the  years.  It  was  felt  that  thto  was  a 
logical  dectolon.  Just  as  we  felt  for  other 
reasons  that  It  was  logical  that  major  con- 
struction work  in  the  State  of  Alaska, 
whether  it  Is  high  dams  or  low  dams,  should 
be  done  by  the  corps,  which  has  a  major 
construction  responsibility  In  the  construc- 
tion organization  In  Alaska." 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  in 
closing  I  wish  to  make  one  comment 
about  the  Indians.  Ever  since  I  first 
came  to  Congress  I  have  served  on  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, and  have  worked  faithfully  for  the 
various  Indian  tribes.  I  have  been  criti- 
cal of  the  operation  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  I  helped  write  into  the 
Democratic  platform  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  consent  by  Indians.  That  is  the 
point  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
raised. 

However,  the  only  time  the  Corps  of 
Army  Engineers  or  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  can  deal  with  an  Indian  tribe  is 
after  an  authorization  is  made.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  no  author- 
ity at  the  present  time  to  negotiate  with 
an  Indian  tribe  with  respect  to  the  price 
of  the  land  or  the  development  of  the 
land.  Congress  must  first  authorize  a 
dam  before  he  can  talk  to  the  Indians 
about  it. 

Some  contention  has  been  made  that 
an  authorization  is  a  taking.  I  point  out 
that  if  an  authorization  is  a  taking,  when 
Congress  passed  the  Interstate  Highway 
Act,  to  build  highways  across  Indian  re- 
servations all  over  the  United  States, 
there  would  have  been  Involved  a  viola- 
tion of  every  Indian  treaty  that  has  ever 
been  made — not  only  one  treaty,  but 
every  one  of  the  treaties. 

Of  course,  we  know  that  an  authoriza- 
tion is  not  a  taking.  We  must  negotiate 
with  the  Indians  for  highways.  We  must 
negotiate  with  them  for  dam  projects. 
We  must  negotiate  with  them  with 
respect  to  other  matters. 

Therefore,  my  senior  colleague  from 
Montana  [Mr.  Mansfisld].  Representa- 
tive Olsen.  and  I  assured  the  Indians 
that  we  would  give  them  full  support,  as 
we  have  already  demonstrated  we  were 
willing  to  give  in  the  case  of  the  Yellow- 
tail  Dam,  which  involved  the  same  kind 
of  authorization  for  fiood  control. 

Congress  passed  a  bill  providing  for 
payment  to  the  Indians  not  only  for  the 
land  taken,  but  also  for  the  power  site 
value.  Under  a  Supreme  Court  decision, 
a  corporation  cannot  collect  in  such  cir- 
cumstances for  the  power  site  value. 
However,  we  gave  the  Indians  compen- 
sation for  the  power  site  value  at  Yel- 
lowtail. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Montana  and 
I  are  proposing  that  we  give  compensa- 
tion for  the  power  site  value  at  Eoiowles. 

We  are  talking  about  a  dam  which 
has  been  determined  to  be  feasible  by 
the  Corps  of  Army  Engineers.  It  Is 
needed  in  western  Montana.  The  power 
is  needed  in  western  Montana.  The 
storage  is  needed.    "Hie  downstream  de- 


velopment is  needed.     I  urge  that  the 
Senate  reject  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
Shield  15  minutes  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
first  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  nothing 
but  the  highest  praise  and  appreciation 
for  the  integrity  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson]. 
Anything  he  has  said  is  in  full  accord 
with  the  views  he  has  expressed  many 
times  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  honor 
him  for  his  consistency,  for  his  honesty, 
and  for  his  frankness  in  stating  his  case. 

Before  I  get  into  my  remarks.  I  should 
like  to  state,  as  I  have  stated  on  many 
occasions — and  I  know  I  speak  the  views 
of  my  colleague  from  Montana  also— 
that  there  is  room  for  both  public  and 
private  power  development  in  our  State, 
in  the  Northwest,  and  throughout  the 
country. 

If  the  Montana  Power  Co.  had  offered 
to  build  the  Hungry  Horse  Dam.  which 
they  opposed  for  5  long  years,  I  am  sure 
the  Montana  congressional  delegation 
would  have  gotten  behind  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  to  help  them  take  over  the 
construction  of  that  multipurpose  proj- 
ect. 

So  far  as  the  building  of  private  power 
dams  is  concerned — and  of  course  this 
is  something  which  I  believe  to  be  within 
the  ken  of  private  companies — those 
dams  are  built  for  the  purpose  of  gener- 
ating electricity  only,  not  for  the  multi- 
fold purpose  of  developing  recreational 
areas,  not  for  the  purpose  of  developing 
irrigation  and  reclamation  possibilities, 
not  for  the  purpose — except  inciden- 
tally— of  controlling  floods  and  the  like, 
but  purely,  solely,  and  only  for  the  pur- 
pose of  generating  power. 

That  is  all  right.  In  the  State  of 
Montana,  within  the  past  decade,  a  num- 
ber of  private  power  projects  have  been 
built.  One  of  them  is  at  Cabinet  Gorge. 
just  over  the  Montana  line  from  Idaho; 
the  other,  further  east  in  Montana,  is 
the  Noxon  Rapids  project.  These  two 
projects  were  built  by  the  Washington 
Power  b  Light  Co.  Each  of  these  proj- 
ects generates  200,000  kilowatts  of  power. 
Where  does  every  single  kilowatt  of  that 
power  go?  Every  single  kilowatt  of  that 
400.000  kilowatts  goes  out  of  the  State 
of  Montana.  Not  one  single  kilowatt  is 
used  to  benefit  or  to  develop  our  State 
(h:  to  bring  new  industries  or  employ- 
ment and  the  like  to  our  people. 

Why  did  not  the  Montana  Power  Co. 
build  those  projects?  Why  did  not  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  see  to  it  that  Mon- 
tana resources  were  used  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  Montana? 

They  were  built  by  the  Washington 
Power  k  Light  Co.  Those  400,000  kilo- 
watts go  outside  the  State. 

Incidentally,  I  understood  that  a  few 
weeks  ago  some  representatives  of  the 
Washington  Power  &  Light  Co.  were  in 
the  State  of  Montana  discussing  things 
in  a  general  way  having  to  do  with  next 
year's  election. 

I  am  sure  that  the  Senator  from 
Wy(»ning  is  not  opposed  to  all  types  of 
multipurpose  projects,  because  he  will  re- 
call that,  so  far  as  the  delegations  of  the 
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two  states  in  the  Senate  are  concerned, 
we  all  look  with  favor  upon  the  develop- 
ment of  the  Yellowtail  Dam,  which  is  a 
multipurpose  project,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  Yellowtail  Dam  the  four  Senators 
from  the  two  States  joined  in  introduc- 
ing proposed  legislation  seeking  to  create 
the  Big  Horn  recreational  area  behind 
that  dam.  Therefore,  there  are  areas  in 
which  we  agree,  and  there  are  some  areas 
in  which  we  disagree.  I  should  like  to 
ask  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Montana  a  question  or  two,  if  he  would 
be  so  kind  as  to  answer  them. 

First,  has  the  Montana  Power  Co.  ever 
filed  an  application  to  build  dams  in  the 
area  now  to  be  covered  by  the  Knowles 
Dam.  if  and  when  the  authorization  is 
given?  

Mr.  METCAIiP.  The  Montana  Power 
Co.  first  filed  an  application  to  build 
dams  when  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion was  originally  created.  It  filed  ap- 
plication No.  5  before  the  Commission. 
It  was  an  application  to  build  a  dam  in 
the  general  area.    Then  it  was  dropped. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Dropped  by  whom  ? 

Mr.  METCALF.  By  the  Montana 
Power  Co. 

Then  there  was  some  suggestion  and 
activity  concerning  the  building  of  a 
dam  at  the  Paradise  site.  So  Montana 
Power  Co.  again  filed  an  application; 
and  after  the  suggestion  that  a  public 
power  dam  be  built,  it  was  again  dropped. 

For  more  than  half  a  century,  Mon- 
tana Power  Co.  has  been  in  and  out 
of  the  Federal  Power  Commission,  sug- 
gesting that  it  would  like  to  build  dams 
at  this  site.  But  it  has  not  followed 
through  with  a  single  application.  It 
has  dropped  each  of  them.  It  has  been 
acting  like  a  dog  in  a  manger  whenever 
the  suggestion  is  made  that  the  Federal 
Government  build  a  public  power  proj- 
ect.   

Mr,  MANSFIELD.  Have  any  of  those 
applications  been  approved  by  the  Fed- 
eral Power  Commission? 

Mr.  METCALF.  Never.  Montana 
Power  Co.  has  never  followed  through 
with  any  of  them  so  that  there  could 
be  a  hearing.  It  has  always  been  allowed 
to  drop  them. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  other  words,  if 
Montana  Power  Co.  had  followed 
through  on  its  {^plications  on  those  two 
occasions,  and  had  its  applications  been 
approved  by  the  Federal  Power  Commis- 
sion, it  is  reasonable  to  state  that  there 
would  be  no  project  known  as  Knowles 
before  this  body  today? 

Mr.  METCALF.  On  more  than  two 
occasions.  On,  at  least,  docket  No.  5  in 
1920;  docket  No.  2135  in  1953;  dockets 
Nos.  2163  and  2164  in  1954;  docket  No. 
2223  in  1956;  and  docket  No.  2293  in 
1960.  There  were  all  applications  of  the 
Montana  Power  Co.  to  build  dams. 
Since  1920,  Montana  Power  Co.  has  been 
in  and  out  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission, but  has  never  followed  through 
on  a  single  one  of  these  applications. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  that  rec- 
ord speaks  for  itself.  It  helps  to  explain 
why  we  are  interested  in  the  development 
of  our  own  State  of  Montana  and  in  the 
project  now  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 


Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  am  not  advocating 
the  cause  of  the  Montana  Power  Co.  or 
any  other  power  company.  I  am  an  ad- 
vocate of  private  enterprise,  as  evidenced 
by  my  amendment  to  this  bill  and  also 
by  my  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
l)ill. 

The  State  of  Montana  may  need  proj- 
ects such  as  there  are  in  the  State  of 
Wyoming,  which  are  operated  by  private 
power  companies.  We  are  proud  of  the 
accomplishments  of  private  enterprise  in 
Wyoming. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  tried  to  say  at 
the  beginning,  and  shall  say  again,  that 
the  Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simp- 
son] is  a  man  of  high  integrity,  great 
honesty,  and  utmost  frankness.  Any- 
thing my  colleague  from  Montana  [Mr. 
METCALF]  and  I  say  about  activities  in 
the  State  of  Montana  has  no  relation- 
ship whatsoever  to  the  attitude  or  feel- 
ings of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  We 
believe  this  is  a  matter  which  is  our  busi- 
ness, and  we  will  do  our  best  to  try  to 
attend  to  it. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  will  my 
colleague  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  METCALF.  I  concur  in  the  state- 
ment of  my  colleague  that  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  is  acting  in  all  innocence 
of  the  facts  with  respect  to  the  Montana 
Power  Co.  His  opposition  to  this  dam  or 
this  project  is  based  upon  a  sincere  op- 
position to  this  kind  of  proposal. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Wyoming  mentioned  Pa- 
cific Power  li  Light  Co.  That  com- 
pany has  a  small  Interest  in  the  north- 
western part  of  Montana.  Incidentally, 
Pacific  Power  &  Light  is  a  company 
with  which  the  Montana  delegation  has 
never  had  any  differences.  Perhaps 
that  is  because  its  investment  is  so  small ; 
but  even  though  it  is  small,  its  service  is 
excellent. 

In  Montana,  where  the  headwaters  of 
the  Columbia  and  the  Missouri  origi- 
nate, at  the  present  time  one  project  Is 
In  process  of  completion.  The  Yellow- 
tail project  will  serve  both  northern 
Wyoming  and  southeastern  Montana. 
We  have  a  treaty  with  Canada — at  least, 
it  has  been  agreed  to  by  the  United 
States — which  would  seek  to  bring  about 
the  creation  of  the  Libby  project,  in  Lin- 
coln County,  in  the  northwestern  part 
of  Montana.  It  is  a  project  which 
would  extend.  If  finally  approved  by  the 
Canadian  Parliament,  40  miles  within 
the  Province  of  British  Coliunbia,  for  the 
purF>ose  of  a  backup  reservoir. 

Then  there  is  that  great  dam  in  Mon- 
tana, the  Hungry  Horse  project,  in  the 
northwestern  part  of  the  State.  When 
we  speak  of  the  power  development  of 
Montana,  the  shining  light  to  which  we 
refer  is  the  Hungry  Horse  project,  in  the 
Flathead  country. 

To  indicate  what  we  hope  Knowles 
Dam  would  do,  if  authorized,  appropri- 
ated for,  and  constructed,  I  repeat  that 
Montana  Power  Co.  opposed  the  Hungry 
Horse  project  in  the  Flathead  country 
for  5  years.  But  what  has  happened 
since  the  completion  of  the  Hungry  Horse 
project? 

First.  Montana  Power  Co.  was  able 
to  Install  a  56,000  kilowatt  generator  at 
Kerr  Dam  on  the  Flathead  River  be- 


cause of  the  storage  facilities  at  Hungry 
Horse. 

Second.  Montana  Power  Co.,  though 
opposed  to  the  construction  of  Hungry 
Horse,  has  a  20-year  contract,  entered 
into  in  1955;  and  it  Is  my  understanding 
that  it  Is  renewable  every  year — this 
statement  is  subject  to  correction — for 
50,000  kilowatts  of  Bonneville  Power 
from  Hungry  Horse,  which  It  buys  at 
the  rate  of  2.5  mills  and  feeds  into  its 
own  system  to  sell  to  its  customers  at  a 
higher  rate. 

Third.  That  rates  of  REA's  in  western 
Montana  have  been  reduced,  because  of 
Hungry  Horse  F>ower,  from  between  8 
and  9  mills  per  kilowatt  to  3.1  mills  per 
kilowatt. 

Fourth.  Because  of  Hungry  Horse,  the 
Anaconda  Co.  built  an  aluminum  plant 
at  Columbia  Falls,  Mont.,  which  at  the 
present  time  employs  about  600  persons. 
With  the  expansion  of  the  plant,  it  Is 
anticipated  that  several  hundred  more 
will  be  provided  with  jobs. 

Fifth.  In  Flathead  County,  where  the 
Hungry  Horse  project  is  located,  the  as- 
sessed valuation  of  the  county  has  in- 
creased from  around  $35  million  to 
around  $135  million. 

Sixth.  Because  of  Hungry  Horse 
F>ower,  the  Victor  Chemical  Co.  at  Silver 
Bow,  between  Butte  and  Anaconda,  and 
other  industrial  facilities  have  come  into 
the  State. 

Seventh.  Because  of  these  new  indus- 
tries, the  tax  base  has  been  broadened 
rather  than  restricted,  with  the  result 
that  more  people  are  paying  more  taxes 
to  the  counties  in  which  these  industries 
are  located,  to  the  State  of  Montana,  and 
to  the  Federal  Government. 

Eighth.  The  repayment  schedule  of 
Hungry  Horse  is  current,  and  more  than 
$35  million  has  been  paid  to  the  U.S. 
Treasury. 

Ninth.  Hungry  Horse  Reservoir  has 
developed  into  a  great  recreational  and 
fishing  area,  and  has  contributed  to  the 
well-being  of  thousands  of  people,  not 
only  from  within  Montana,  but  from 
over  the  Nation  as  a  whole. 

Tenth.  Nobody  has  been  hurt  by 
Hungry  Horse,  because  the  county  in 
which  it  is  located,  western  Montana 
which  it  serves,  Montana  Power  Co.,  and 
the  REA's  have  all  benefited. 

Eleventh.  The  Hungry  Horse  is  an  in- 
vestment in  America  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  of  my  State  and  the  Nation. 
It  is  fully  repayable,  and  it  is  anticipated 
that  it  will  be  paid  out  in  50  years  or  less. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  only  a  few  of 
the  reasons  why  we  of  Montana  are  so 
proud  of  Hungry  Horse.  But  they  give 
an  idea  as  to  why  we  are  so  interested 
in  the  further  development  of  our  State. 

Montana  has  an  area  of  approximately 
148.000  square  miles.  Its  population  is 
just  under  700,000.  What  we  seek  to  do 
is  to  develop  our  own  resources  for  the 
benefit  of  our  own  people ;  to  create  jobs ; 
to  provide  security;  and  to  give  hope  to 
our  youngsters  as  they  come  along. 

This  would  be  a  fully  repayable  proj- 
ect. It  is  something  that  would  be 
done  for  the  benefit  of  the  people  of  the 
country.  It  is  not  a  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram; it  is  a  domestic  loan  program 
for  the  development  of  our  own  resources. 
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I  repeat:  Every  dime  would  be  repayable 
with  interest.  For  more  than  50  years, 
the  pi-oceeds  from  this  project,  as  from 
Hungry  Horse  and  Yellow  Tail,  would 
go  into  the  general  fund  of  the  Treasury 
of  the  United  States. 

This  is  a  project  from  which  no  one 
would  lose,  but  from  which  everyone 
would  benefit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Montana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  an  addi- 
tional 2  minutes  toiithe  Senator  from 
Montana.  [I 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  In  reading  the  re- 
port, I  note  a  line  which  states  that  the 
State  of  Montana  opposes  the  project. 
I  merely  ask  this  question  for  informa- 
tion. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  What  that  parti- 
cular statement  or  (pinion  probably  In- 
dicates is  that  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  Montana  came  back  here  and  testi- 
fied against  this  project.  But  he  does 
not  speak  for  the  whole  State  of  Mon- 
tana. Neither  do  we;  but  we  think  we 
speak  for  a  vei-y  substantial  portion  of 
the  State. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Those  in  this  body 
who  speak  for  the  State  of  Montana— 
the  senior  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  and  I — and  the  Member  of 
the  other  body  who  speaks  for  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  State  of  Montana — Rep- 
resentative Olsen — all  are  in  favor  of 
this  project.  We  are  the  ones — not  Gov- 
ernors or  ex-Governors — who  speak  for 
the  State  of  Montana  and  represent  the 
State  of  Montana. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  the  record  show 
that  the  State  of  Montana,  through  its 
chief  executive,  opposes  the  project? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Yes. 

Mr.  METCALF.  The  Governor  of 
Montana  testified  against  this  project. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
hope  this  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
too  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. I  hope  the  Senate  will  provide 
us  with  an  opportimity  to  take  the  bill 
in  its  present  form  to  conference. 

As  the  majority  leader  has  said.  I 
know  this  project  has  been  before  Con- 
gress for  a  long  time.  On  two  pre- 
vious occasions,  the  bill,  including  this 
project,  has  been  passed  by  the  Senate. 
So  I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  re- 
jected. 

-  Mr.  President,  if  there  Is  no  further 
request  from  Senators  on  this  side  for 
time,  I  am  prepared  to  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  under  my  control; 
and  I  do  so. 
^  The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
"Senator  from  Wyoming  has  7  minutes 
remaining.   Does  he  yield  it  back? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming [Mr.  Simpson]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  are  no  further  amendments  to  be 
proposed 


Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
cleric  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonun  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wi  thout 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  the 
question  of  final  passage,  I  ask  for  the 
yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  the 
Senators  in  charge  of  the  time  yield  back 
the  remaining  time? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  2  minutes  on  the  bill  to  the  Senator 
from  Oklahoma. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  is  recognized  for 
2  minutes  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  glad  by  my  vote  to  be  associated  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Public 
Woiks  Committee  in  reporting  and  urg- 
ing passage  of  House  bill  8667,  as 
amended. 

As  has  been  explained  here,  the  urg- 
ency of  final  passage  and  signing  into  law 
of  this  measure  are  eminent.  Fifty -eight 
going  projects  are  right  now  facing  shut- 
down because  of  lack  of  funds.  The 
tragedy  of  such  forced  action  in  loss  of 
time,  in  loss  of  money,  in  loss  of  jobs, 
and  in  loss  to  the  business  communities 
in  which  these  projects  are  located  can 
hardly  be  realized. 

To  make  the  present  situation  even 
more  ironic,  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  and  the  House  itself 
have  already  made  appropriations  to 
carry  forward  the  same  projects.  But 
they  were  forced,  because  of  lack  of  final 
action  on  H.R.  8667  or  on  HJl.  6016, 
to  make  these  appropriations  subject  to 
a  proviso  that  the  pending  proposed 
legislation  would  be  enacted. 

The  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  my  good  neighbor,  has  already 
inserted  in  the  Record,  on  page  22929, 
a  list  of  the  projects  on  which  requested 
authorizations  are  planned  to  be  used. 
In  the  Arkansas  River  Basin  this  in- 
cludes 14  projects.  Since  rivers  do  not 
recognize  State  lines,  I  find  that  some 
of  the  14  are  in  Kansas,  Missouri,  and 
Arkansas,  as  well  as  in  Oidahoma.  The 
basin  authorization  needed  for  fiscal  year 
1964  is  131  million.  The  total  needed  for 
both  the  fiscal  year  1964  and  the  fiscal 
year  1965  is  $157  million.  I  am  grateful 
to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  for 
including  the  authorizations  needed 
for  both  fiscal  years. 

Also  in  the  bill  is  an  authorization  for 
a  very  badily  needed  and  highly  justified 
project  for  southwestern  Oklahoma— 
the  Waurika  project.  On  October  22, 
I  inserted  in  the  daily  Congressional 
Record,  page  A6567,  the  following  de- 
scription of  this  project: 

Southwestern  Oklahoma  la  one  of  the  most 
aggressive  areas  about  which  I  have  ever 
known.    The  people  of  that  section  arc  for 
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the  most  part  of  purip  pioneer  stock,  with 
the  friendliness  of  the  Bouth  and  the  sturdl- 
ness  of  the  West. 

The  Waurika  project  is  a  multiple-pur- 
pose project  which  is  estimated  to  cost  »25,- 
863,000,  of  which  the  local  communities 
would  repay  $12,861,000,  consisting  of  »2,- 
417,000  for  water  supply  storage.  $9,628,000 
for  conveyance  facilities,  and  $816,000  for 
Irrigation. 

The  water  supply  wotild  meet  present  and 
future  local  requirements  for  the  cities  and 
towns  of  Lawton,  Duncan,  Waurika.  Co- 
manche, Temple,  and  Walters,  in  addition  to 
serving  Port  Sill  and  Industries  in  the  project 
area. 

This  project  has  been  endorsed  by  both 
President  Eisenhower  and  President  Ken- 
nedy, has  the  consent  of  air  of  Oklahoma's 
neighboring  States,  and  has  the  endorsement 
of  the  present  Republican  Governor  axxl  the 
former  Democratic  Governor,  my  colleague 
Senator  Eomondson. 

It  has  been  recommended  by  both  tbe 
Corps  of  Engineers  and  the  Bureau  of  Rec- 
lamation.  Three  times  it  has  passed  the 
Senate  after  being  reported  favorably  by 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Committee 
on  one  occasion  and  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee on  two  other  occasions. 

I  hope  the  House  of  Representatives  will 
see  fit  to  take  favorable  action  on  this  proj- 
ect without  further  delay. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  we  can  finalize 
action  on  this  important  bill  without  fur- 
ther delay.  I  congratulate  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraJ.  the 
chairman,  as  well  as  the  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  patience,  deter- 
mination, and  wisdom. 

AMENDMENT  TO  BUT-AMEaiCAN  ACT 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  yield 
20  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  TMr.  Scow]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognised 
for  20  minutes. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  are 
inadequacies  in  the  present  Buy-Ameri- 
can Act  and  in  the  regulations  issued 
pursuant  thereto  from  time  to  time.  At 
the  conclusion  of  these  remarks  I  shall 
offer  an  amendment  pertaining  to  my 
purpose,  which  is  to  liberalize  the  Buy- 
American  Act  to  provide  emplosrment  for 
more  Americans,  including  people  in  the 
Commonwealth  I  represent,  as  well  as  in 
many  other  States,  and  to  meet  the 
severe  thrust  of  increased  foreign  com- 
petition which.  In  particular,  In  such 
industries  as  the  manufacture  of  steel 
and  other  metals  and  accessories  relat- 
ing thereto,  has  caused  a  considerable 
falling  away  In  employment  from  time 
to  time. 

The  Buy -American  Act.  as  covered  by 
Public  Law  428,  72d  Congress,  approved 
March  3,  1933,  afforded  a  monetary  pro- 
tection by  all  Government  agencies  of  25 
percent.  This  protection  was  maintained 
until  December  17,  1954,  when  President 
Eisenhower  issued  an  Executive  order 
which  reduced  the  buy-American  protec- 
tion from  25  to  6  percent. 

The  6-percent  protection  mentioned 
above  was  maintained  in  all  Government 
agencies  until  July  of  1962,  at  which  time 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  directed  all  pro- 
curement imder  his  jurisdiction  to  give  a 
50-percent  monetary  protection  pending 
the  result  of  a  studiy  then  underway  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  which  was  to 
be  made  to  the  President  by  September 
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ao,  1962.  This  action — which  I  heartily 
commend — was  taken  on  the  part  of  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  and  was  based  on 
the  i>ftt*»"iM  interest  clause  as  covered 
by  the  Executive  order  of  December  17. 
1954.  As  of  today,  the  results  of  the 
study  being  made  by  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  have  not  been  forthcoming. 

During  all  the  months  that  have  since 
passed,  I  have  vainly  sought  explanations 
from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  as  to  why 
we  cannot  have  this  essential  and  impor- 
tant report.  Last  January  I  was  told 
that  the  report  would  be  made  shortly. 
The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  had  already 
then  had  since  September  30,  1962,  in 
which  to  make  the  report. 

Thus,  today,  when  the  outflow  of  gold 
Is  of  great  concern  to  the  administration, 
inconsistency  prevails  in  that  the  De- 
fense I3epartment  affords  a  50-percent 
monetary  protection  to  domestic  con- 
eerns  under  a  highly  temporary  and  ten- 
tative provision:  whereas,  all  other  Oov- 
emment  agencies  are  giving  only  6 -per- 
cent differential  monetary  protection  as 
directed  by  the  Executive  order  of  De- 
cember 17. 1954. 

There  is  not  only  a  lack  of  uniformity 
In  the  procedures  of  the  Department  in 
dealing  with  Government  contracts,  but 
also  there  Is  a  dlspsu-ity  of  as  great  as  6 
percent  in  most  instances,  and  50  percent 
in  the  instance  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  The  Bxireau  of  the  Budget  has 
set  what  I  believe  to  be  a  commendable 
standard  in  that  respect;  yet  that  stand- 
ard is  one  to  which  industry  and  labor 
cannot  repair  with  safety  because  of  its 
tentative  character  and  because  we  we 
waiting  for  the  mysterious  and  long-de- 
layed report  from  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget. 

Mr.  President,  my  amendment  is  a 
buy-American  amendment. 

It  puts  into  legislative  language  what 
is  now  an  informal  procurement  policy 
as  followed  by  the  Defense  Department. 
It  would  require  similar  policies  to  be 
pursued  by  other  Departments  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

Let  us  first  look  at  the  history  of  legis- 
lation to  encourage  the  Government  to 
purchase  products  from  American  sup- 
pliers. 

The  Buy-American  Act,  signed  into 
law  in  1933,  requires  that  the  Govern- 
ment purchase  only  domestic  goods  or 
materials.  It  leaves  to  the  President  dis- 
cretion to  permit  exceptions  when  do- 
mestic purchases  are  deemed :  "inconsist- 
ent with  the  public  interest  or  the  cost 
unreasonable." 

A  Treasury  directive  in  1934  estab- 
lished the  general  rule  that  the  cost 
should  be  considered  unreasonable  only 
when  the  price  of  the  domestic  article 
exceeded  the  price  of  the  foreign  article 
by  more  than  25  percent. 

In  1954  an  Executive  order  was  is- 
sued— and  Is  still  in  force — providing 
that  foreign  bids  must  be  accepted  when 
the  lowest  domestic  bid  is  at  least  6  per- 
cent higher.  This  becomes  12  percent  if 
the  American  company  is  in  a  labor  sur- 
plus area. 

The  1954  order,  however,  permits  a 
Government  department  head  to  award 
contracts  to  domestic  firms,  no  matter 
how  low  foreign  bids  may  be,  if  he  be- 


lieves such  action  to  be  in  the  national 
Interest. 

On  June  27, 1962, 1  appealed  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  to  Intervene  in  the 
award  to  foreign  producers  of  about  2.000 
tons  of  carbon  steel  plate — which  I  be- 
lieve turned  out  to  be  2,400  tons — to  be 
piu-chased  by  the  Navy  to  construct  three 
g\iided  missile  frigates. 

On  July  7.  1962.  an  official  of  the  De- 
fense Department,  writing  at  the  direc- 
tion of  the  White  House,  said : 

I  am  h&ppy  to  Inform  you  that  instruc- 
tions have  been  Usued  to  make  this  award 
to  the  lowest  Mdders  offering  domestic  steel 
for  reasons  of  the  national  Interest,  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  3a  of 
Executive  Order  10562. 

This  Executive  order  made  possible  the 
employment  of  a  number  of  Americans 
who  otherwise  would  not  have  been  em- 
ployed, had  it  not  been  for  compliance  by 
the  late  President  with  my  request  in 
this  connection. 

Since  that  time  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  followed  the  new  policy,  but 
only  on  an  informal  "case-by-case" 
basis,  of  giving  American  companies  a 
50-percent  cost  advantage  in  their  bids 
against  foreign  companies. 

Subsequently  it  was  learned  that  the 
Budget  Bureau  had  undertaken  a  study 
of  procurement  practices  with  an  eye  to- 
ward recommending  a  new  buy-Ameri- 
can policy  for  the  whole  Government. 

On  August  23.  1962,  I  submitted  to  the 
Director  of  the  Budget  recommendations 
that  there  be  a  new  Presidential  Execu- 
tive order. 

This  order  would  provide  that  all  pur- 
chases of  $10,000  and  less,  and  all  pur- 
chases above  that  figure,  where  the  do- 
mestic cost  over  the  foreign  cost  is  50 
percent  or  less,  should  be  made  from 
domestic  sources.  All  cases  where  the 
domestic  cost  is  more  than  50  percent 
larger  than  the  foreign  cost  should  be 
referred  to  the  head  of  the  procurement 
agency.  For  an  end  product  to  be  con- 
sidered of  American  origin,  80  percent 
of  its  components  should  be  of  such 
origin. 

As  recently  as  last  August  I  was  in- 
formed by  the  Budget  Bureau  that  Its 
study  of  procurement  practices  was  still 
underway. 

Meanwhile,  other  departments  of  the 
U JS.  Government  continue  to  buy  foreign 
products,  observing  only  the  6  and  12 
percent  provisions  of  the  buy-American 
Executive  order  and  refusing  to  exercise 
its  option — as  was  done  by  the  Defense 
Department — to  give  higher  percentage 
advantages  to  American  suppliers. 

This  is  particularly  germane  to  the  bill 
before  the  Senate  today  since  appropria- 
tions authorized  in  this  bill  will  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior which  is  second  only  to  the  Defense 
Department  in  the  amount  of  goods  and 
services  it  buys  for  the  Government. 

In  recent  years  a  larger  and  larger  pro- 
portion of  the  contracts  let  by  the  In- 
terior Etepartments  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion has  been  awarded  to  foreign  manu- 
facturers. 

During  1962  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion placed  all  of  its  contracts  for  hy- 
draulic turbines  with  two  foreign  manu- 
facturers.   These  orders  accounted  for 


89.5  percent  of  the  Federal  Government's 
purchases  of  those  products  for  the  year. 

Early  this  year  the  Bureau  of  Recla- 
mation awarded  to  a  foreign  bidder  the 
contract  for  pumps  at  the  mile  18  pump 
plant  near  Los  Banos,  Calif.  The  low 
American  bid  for  that  project  was  only 
13  percent  higher  than  the  foreign  bid. 

Of  course,  Mr.  President,  that  would 
have  employed  American  workmen;  in- 
creased American  corporate  profits,  of 
which  the  Federal  Government  would 
have  taken  52  percent;  and  would  have 
improved  the  gross  national  product  situ- 
ation, in  addition,  to  a  minor  degree. 

At  almost  the  same  time  the  Defense 
Department  awarded  a  contract  for  hy- 
draulic turbines  for  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers" Green  Peter  project  to  an  Ameri- 
can company  which  bid  37  percent  higher 
than  the  low  foreign  bid. 

Mr.  President,  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment is  acting  very  much  in  the  national 
interest  in  this  matter  and  my  amend- 
ment would  translate  this  policy  into  law 
for  all  Government  departments  to  ob- 
serve. 

Today  the  U.S.  Government  purchases 
goods  and  services  that  represent  about 
10  percent  of  our  gross  national  product. 
I  would  like  to  see  those  dollars  go  to 
work  for  our  economy. 

Many  of  our  plants  are  operating  well 
below  capacity.  Many  of  our  people  are 
walking  the  streets  looking  for  work 
which  our  economy  should  be  dynamic 
enough  to  provide. 

Each  time  a  Government  contract  Is 
awarded  to  a  foreign  company,  it  con- 
tributes to  the  very  dangerous  flow  of 
gold  out  of  the  United  States  and  aggra- 
vates our  imbalance  of  pajonents. 

Moreover  these  bids  by  foreign  pro- 
ducers are  very  deceptive.  They  are 
often  based  upon  labor  wages  far  below 
our  own.  It  has  been  estimated  that 
every  ton  of  steel  purchased  from  foreign 
sources  with  U.S.  Government  funds 
means  up  to  2  days  less  work  for  an 
American  steelworker. 

When  we  look  at  the  lower  bid  offered 
by  foreign  producers  we  often  overlook 
the  substantial  loss  of  tax  revenue  to  the 
Government  by  this  contract  going 
abroad.  An  authoritative  study  on  this 
subject  made  some  years  ago  by  the  Na- 
tional Industrial  Conference  Board, 
showed  that  for  each  dollar  in  the  sale 
of  a  ton  of  steel.  30  cents  eventually  went 
to  Federal,  State,  and  local  taxing  bodies 
through  corporate,  personal,  property, 
and  sales  taxes. 

I  hope  that  the  amendment  will  be 
adopted.  I  should  like  to  see  It  at  this 
place  and  in  this  form.  If  it  is  not  to  be 
so.  I  would  of  course  plan  to  introduce 
legislation  to  this  effect  at  a  later  date. 
Mr.  President,  I  offer  my  amendment, 
to  insert  a  new  section  at  the  end  of  the 
biU,  and  I  ask  that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert  a  new 
section  as  follows: 

Sec.  a.  In  the  administration  of  title  m 
of  the  Act  of  March  3,  1933  (known  as  the 
Buy  American  Act;  41  V&.C  sees.  lOa-lOd)  — 
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(1)  the  cost  of  any  article  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manufactured  in  the  United  States 
and  costing  $10,000  or  more  shall  not  be  con- 
sidered to  be  unreasonable  unless  such  cost 
Is  at  least  60  per  centum  greater  than  the 
cost  of  such  article  If  acquired  outside  the 
United  SUtes; 

(2)  an  article  shall  be  considered  of 
United  States  origin  only  if  at  least  80  per 
centum  of  Its  component  parts  originated  In 
the  United  States;  and 

(3)  In  any  case  where  an  article  costing 
$10,000,  or  more,  which  was  mined,  pro- 
duced, or  manvifactured  outside  the  United 
States.  Is  acquired  in  accordance  with  any 
provision  of  such  Act,  a  report  containing 
the  reasons  for  such  acquisition  shall  be 
printed  In  the  Federal  Register. 


Mr.  President 

yield  to  the  Senator 


Mr.  LAUSCHE. 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I 
from  Ohio.    Is  the  Senator  seeking  an 
opportunity  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  or  two.  | 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  '  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  just  a  moment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     Yes. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  wish  to  advise  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  that  even 
though  his  amendment  is  an  important 
amendment,  at  the  appropriate  time, 
since  it  Is  obviously  in  violation  of  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  I  shall  be 
forced  to  raise  a  point  of  order.  I  do  not 
wish  to  do  so  at  this  time,  or  to  any  man- 
ner indicate  I  am  trying  to  cut  off  the 
Senator,  because  that  is  not  my  purpose. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
at  least  that  the  reasons  for  the  point  of 
order  may  be  assigned  at  this  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  The  amendment  Is 
In  violation  of  the  unanimous-consent 
agreement  under  which  we  are  operating, 
under  controlled  time.  It  is  not  germane 
to  the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  It  does  not  have  to 
be  germane. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  According  to  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  it  does 
have  to  be  germane. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thought  an  excep- 
tion had  been  made  on  the  germaneness 
clause  of  this  particular  bill. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Apparently,  as  it  Is 
printed,  it  is  Included. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  will  not  quarrel 
with  the  Senator.       11 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  hope  not.  I  am 
not  looking  for  any  trouble. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  quarrel  with 
the  Senator's  statement. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  has 
said.  I  was  informed  that  the  germane- 
ness clause  had  not  been  inserted  in  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement.  If  it  has 
not,  I  wish  to  proceed  to  a  vote.  If  it  has. 
I  shall  have  to  abide  by  the  statement 
of  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  have  an  informal  ruling 
by  the  Presiding  Officer,  without  fore- 
closing the  matter  at  this  time,  as  to  the 
reasons  why  the  amendment  would  not 
be  germane  to  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
Intyrk  ill  the  chair).    Does  the  Senator 


from  Illinois  make  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.     Yes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
there  is  a  germaneness  provision  in  the 
unanimous -consent  agreement,  and  that 
the  substance  of  the  amendment  as 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania is  not  germane  to  any  provision  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I 
make  the  point  that,  after  all,  we  are 
dealing  with  some  projects  which  will 
use  machinery,  equipment,  facilities, 
goods,  commodities,  and  other  things; 
and  the  amendment  relates  basically  to 
the  procurement  and  acquisition  of  facil- 
ities and  equipment  which  would  be  in- 
corporated into  the  projects  and  finally 
expressed  in  action. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment,  as  presented,  is  not  ger- 
mane to  any  provision  of  the  bill,  and 
therefore  would  be  subject  to  a  point  of 
order.  The  Chair  would  sustain  the 
point  of  order,  if  made. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  A  further  inqi^iry 
which  the  Presiding  Officer  may  or  may 
not  wish  to  answer. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Would  an  amend- 
ment dealing  with  the  bill  alone,  having 
no  relatoinship  to  the  "buy  American" 
statute  but  dealing  only  with  facilities 
and  equipment  which  might  be  incor- 
porated into  the  projects  authorized  by 
this  bill,  be  in  order? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Parliamentarian  informs  the  Chair  that 
an  amendment  of  that  nature  would  be 
introducing  new  material  into  the  bill, 
not  related  to  any  provision  in  the  bill. 
This  would  be  so  even  though  the 
amendment  were  confined  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  at  this 
time  I  withdraw  the  amendment  I  have 
offered  and  I  offer  a  new  amendment 
which,  before  I  send  it  to  the  desk,  I  will 
read  so  that  we  may  be  prepared  to  ob- 
tain a  ruling  on  it: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
or  appropriated  pursuant  thereto  shall  be 
\ised  for  the  purchase  of  any  goods,  com- 
modities, machinery,  equipment  or  facili- 
ties of  foreign  origin  or  foreign  production 
If  the  price  of  a  comparable  domestic  prod- 
uct made  in  the  United  States,  whether 
done  by  negotiation  or  competitive  bid  or 
whether  purchased  directly  or  Indirectly, 
does  not  exceed  by  50  per  centiun  the  price 
offered  by  a  foreign  producer  or  any  agent 
acting  in  his  behalf  or  by  any  contractor. 

Mr.  President.  I  offer  the  amendment 
which  I  send  to  the  desk  and  ask  to 
have  stated.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  At  the  end  of 
the  bill  it  is  proposed  to  insert: 

None  of  the  funds  authorized  by  this  Act 
or  appropriated  pursuant  thereto  shall  be 
used  for  the  purchase  of  any  goods,  com- 
modities, machinery,  equipment  or  facilities 
of  foreign  origin  or  foreign  production  If  the 
price  of  a  comparable  domestic  product 
made  In  the  United  States,  whether  done  by 
negotiation  or  competitive  bid  at  whether 


purchased  directly  or  indirectly,  does  not 
exceed  by  60  per  centum  the  price  offered 
by  a  foreign  producer  or  any  agent  acting 
in  his  behalf  or  by  any  contractor. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  SCOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Is  ttiis  not  the  pres- 
ent law  under  the  Buy- American  Act? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  No;  it  is  not  my  under- 
standing of  the  present  law,  because  the 
present  law  provides — I  am  paraphras- 
ing, but  it  states  this  in  effect — that 
where  the  national  interest  is  involved, 
and  the  finding  is  so  made,  there  may 
be  an  order  setting  aside  a  foreign  bid 
where  it  is  not  more  than  50  percent 
greater  than  an  American  bid.  This 
proposal  would  write  it  into  the  law  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  rather  than  have  it 
made  a  finding  by  the  Executive. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McNAMARA.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  have  no  copy  of 
the  Buy-American  Act  before  me.  I  un- 
derstand it  has  been  in  effect  for  several 
years,  but  it  is  my  recollection  that,  in- 
stead of  the  50-percent  differential,  the 
differential  was  and  is  25  percent. 

Could  the  Chair  in  some  manner  en- 
lighten the  Senate  on  that  particular 
point? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  The  Buy -American  Act 
has  been  subject  to  various  amendments 
since  1934.  In  1954  the  differential  was 
reduced  to  6  percent,  and  at  a  later  date 
there  was  a  change  to  a  12-percent  dif- 
ferential if  the  bid  was  from  a  labor  sur- 
plus area.  But  there  is  a  provision  in 
the  act.  as  I  recall — and  I  trust  I  am  not 
erroneously  stating  this — that  a  differen- 
tial up  to  50  percent  may  be  used  and 
adverted  to  by  a  Government  agency 
where  there  is  a  finding  that  it  is  in  the 
national  Interest. 

The  only  department  which  I  know  of 
that  has  done  it  is  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment, which  has  acted,  apparently,  by 
a  rule  of  thumb  on  a  case-by-case  basis. 

In  further  explanation  of  the  measure, 
the  percentages  I  have  referred  to,  the 
25  percent  and  the  50  percent,  have  been 
set  from  time  to  time  by  Executive  order. 
I  was  pointing  out  the  fact  that  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  by  regulation  and 
interpretation  of  the  statute,  has  used 
the  50-percent  figure,  although  it  does 
not  appear  in  the  statute. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  In 
view  of  the  new  amendment  which  has 
been  offered,  which  changes  slightly  the 
amendment  previously  offered 

Mr.  SCOTT.  It  is  considerably 
changed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  As  spokesman  for 
the  Public  Works  Subcommittee,  I  am 
glad  to  accept  the  amendment  and  take 
It  to  conference  and  see  if  it  can  be 
handled.    It  is  a  worthy  amendment. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  for 
his  kindness  and  for  accepting  the 
amendment.  I  hope  it  can  be  kept  in 
the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
express  the  hope  that  the  Senator  fnxn 
Pennsylvania,  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stances covering  this  matter,  about  which 
we  had  no  notice,  through  no  faxilt  of 
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his.  will  allow  us  leeway  so  we  may  study 
the  law  and  make  sure  of  what  we  are 
doing,  and  not  run  afoul  of  the  law  as 
It  now  exists,  because  of  the  chairman's 
acceptance  of  this  proposal  and  taking 
It  to  conference. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  been  sitting  for  weeks  listening  to 
witness  after  witness  before  the  Finance 
Committee,  talking  about  tax  reduction 
and  structural  reform,  for  the  purpose 
of  achieving  one  major  objective,  and 
that  is  to  make  a  deeper  dent  in  the 
unemployment  problem  of  the  country. 

I  can  understand  that  when  a  private 
enterprise  has  an  opportunity  to  buy  a 
foreign  product  for  Incorporation  in  Its 
own  product,  at  a  price  infinitely  lower, 
it  must  be  mindful  of  the  cost  of  produc- 
tkoa.  One  can  well  understand  that 
fact.  But  I  find  it  rather  dlfBcult  to 
tinderstand  why  the  Government  of  the 
UrUted  States,  through  any  of  its  agen- 
cies, should  bargain  abroad,  where  there 
is  a  15-percent  difference  in  price,  to  per- 
mit the  procurement  of  a  basic  com- 
modity from  abroad. 

Recently  a  contract  was  let  to  obtain 
17,000  tons  of  steel  from  Japan.  The 
reason  for  it  was  a  price  differential  of 
15 V^  percent.  When  we  stop  to  Inter- 
pret this  procedure  in  terms  of  jobs,  and 
realize  that  people  who  have  jobs  pay 
income  taxes,  and  the  effect  on  revenues, 
it  will  be  seen  that  it  would  have  been  as 
beneficial  if  the  contract  had  stayed  In 
this  country.  At  least  we  would  be 
makirig  a  little  progress  in  the  solution 
of  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  obdurate 
problems  that  is  before  us. 

Scarcely  1  witness  out  of  the  some  90 
or  100  who  appeared  before  the  Finance 
Committee  stated  that  the  tax  reduction 
and  structural  reform  program  was  not 
designed  to  alleviate  the  unemployment 
problem.  How  does  the  US.  Govern- 
ment, through  its  agencies,  justify  this 
kind  of  action,  which  is  defeating  the 
very  objective  that  we  seek  to  encompass 
as  a  result  of  the  tax  bill? 

Perhaps  this  proposal  requires  refine- 
ment, but  I  believe  it  must  be  pinpointed. 
I  am  grateful  to  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee  for  taking  the  amendment 
to  conference  so  that  the  conferees  can 
examine  into  it.  Perhaps  the  language 
needs  refinement.  We  must  make  prog- 
ress In  this  problem.  The  previous 
administration  reduced  the  differential 
to  6V4  percent. 

Knowing  what  labor  costs  are  In  this 
country  as  compared  to  those  abroad, 
there  is  a  need  for  our  people  to  meet 
that  kind  of  price  on  Goverrunent  proj- 
ects. It  seems  to  me  It  is  our  first  duty 
to  look  after  our  own  Industries  and  to 
see  what  we  can  do  about  our  own  jobless. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  express 
again  my  appreciation  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Michigan,  who 
has  the  bill  in  hand,  for  their  kindness 
and  generosity  in  recognizing  the  situa- 
tion and  the  merits  of  this  amendment. 
I  point  out  that  what  I  have  said  is  in 
condemnation  of  what  is  now  being  done 
by  the  Department  of  Defense,  which  Is 
the  largest  single  contractor.  I  point 
out  that  there  exists  a  willful  lack  of 


uniformity  and  that  since  September 
1962,  all  of  labor  and  industry  have  been 
waiting  for  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
to  simply  write  a  report  showing  whether 
the  Defense  Department  is  doing  the 
right  thing. 

I  agree  with  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Illinois  that  perhaps  the  language 
needs  refinement,  since  I  have  offered 
the  amendment  in  the  form  of  a  substi- 
tution for  an  earlier  amendment.  I 
hope  the  language  can  be  carefully  con- 
sidered, so  that  the  Government  may 
have  some  guidelines,  and  so  those  who 
bid  may  know  whether  or  not  they  have 
some  chance  of  providing  employment 
for  American  workmen. 

I  know  of  specific  instances  of  steel 
mills  being  built  overseas  because  it  was 
the  only  way  that  the  companies  could 
stay  in  competition.  As  a  result,  Asians 
and  Europeans  are  hired  to  do  work 
which  could  be  done  in  this  country  if  we 
had  a  clarification  of  the  Buy -American 
Act. 

I  again  thank  the  Senators. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  subscribe  to  the  statements  made  by 
the  Senators  from  Pennsylvania.  Michi- 
gan, and  Illinois,  with  regard  to  the  need 
for  inducing  American  purchasers  to 
buy  American  goods. 

Within  the  past  2  months  I  have  re- 
ceived two  communications  from  manu- 
facturers in  Ohio,  pointing  out  that  they 
had  lost  bids  to  foreign/companies.  In 
each  of  the  letters,  there  was  a  recitation 
of  the  amount  of  business  that  was  in- 
volved and  the  number  of  jobs  that  were 
lost,  and  also  the  amount  of  the  taxes 
that  had  been  lost  to  our  Government. 

Though  the  bids  were  stated  in  dol- 
lars, and  were  seemingly  in  amoimts 
substantially  less  than  would  have  been 
paid  if  the  goods  had  been  bought  in  oiu: 
country,  the  ultimate  result  was  a  loss 
to  our  Government,  instead  of  a  gain. 
The  two  contracts  of  which  I  speak  In- 
volved purchases  by  the  UJS.  Govern- 
ment of  goods  produced  in  foreign 
countries. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Ohio.  I  am  very  glad  to  learn  that  he 
feels  as  many  of  us  feel  who  have  spoken 
on  this  subject.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Do  Sen- 
ators on  each  side  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  their  time  on  the  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  SCOTT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  back  the 
remainder  of  my  time.     

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend  - 
ment  offered  by  the  Senator  from  Perm- 
sylvanla. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


Mr.  McNAMARA.  I  yield  3  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia  I  Mr. 
Randolph 1 . 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  Sen- 
ate approval  of  H.R.  8667,  as  amended 
by  our  Public  Works  Committee,  Is  a 
matter  of  major  significance  to  millions 
of  Americans  who  reside  In  our  great 
river  basin  areas  as  well  as  to  the  entire 
national  economy.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
after  the  Senate  acts  favorably  on  this 
measure,  the  other  body  will  move 
quickly  in  granting  a  conference  so  that 
the  bill  will  soon  be  on  the  President's 
desk.  The  Congress  has  too  long  delayed 
on  this  important  legislation. 

To  the  citizens  of  our  State  of  West 
Virginia  its  significance  is  heightened  by 
the  fact  that  It  will  allow  progress  to 
continue  in  the  construction  of  vital 
navigation  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio 
and  Monongahela  Rivers.  It  will  also 
enable  us  to  carry  forward  with  the  ad- 
vance engineering  and  design  activities 
for  several  newly  authorized  fiood  control 
projects,  and  will  eliminate  the  threat- 
ened premature  termination  of  construc- 
tion work  on  major  projects  at  a  time 
when  every  effort  must  be  made  to  main- 
tain employment. 

The  pending  proposal  provides  for  en- 
gineering and  constioiction  work  on  four 
navigation  locks  and  dams  on  the  Ohio 
River  which  are  listed  as  Joint  projects 
for  Ohio  and  West  Virginia— $7  million 
for  the  construction  of  the  Belleville 
locks  and  dam,  $250,000  for  plarming  of 
the  Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  $9  million 
for  construction  at  Pike  Island,  and  $1.5 
million  for  construction  of  the  Racine 
locks  and  dam. 

In  view  of  the  ravages  of  the  floods 
which  struck  West  Virginia  again  last 
winter,  it  Is  also  gratifying  to  know  that 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  will  now  be  able 
to  proceed  with  their  full  capabilities. 
There  are  authorizations  under  this  bill 
of  $150,000  for  the  Justice  Reservoir  on 
the  Guyandot  River  In  Wyoming  County, 
$280,000  for  the  East  Lynn  Reservoir  on 
Twelvepole  Creek  in  Wayne  County, 
$100,000  for  the  joint  West  Virginia- 
Maryland  project,  the  Bloomington  Res- 
ervoir on  the  North  Branch  of  the  Poto- 
mac River,  and  $73,000  for  channel  rec- 
tification of  the  Buckhannon  River  in 
Upshur  County. 

One  of  the  most  critically  important 
projects  which  will  now  be  continued 
under  this  legislation  is  the  Summers- 
ville  Reservoir  on  the  Gauley  River,  for 
which  some  $10.9  million  will  now  be  re- 
leased. This  amount,  which  is  almost 
suflBcient  to  complete  the  work,  relieves 
the  contractor  from  the  threat  of  inter- 
ruption of  funds  which  has  been  hang- 
ing over  this  project  as  well  as  others 
during  recent  weeks. 

Finally,  we  would  authorize  $5,058,000 
for  continued  construction  of  the  Ope- 
kiska  locks  and  dam  on  the  Monongahela 
River  between  Morgantown  and  Fair- 
mont. ; 

All  of  these,  Mr.  President,  are  of  far- 
reaching  value  to  the  people  of  West 
Virginia,  either  in  terms  of  flood  con- 
trol or  navigation,  and  it  is  most  grati- 
fying to  know  that  Senate  action  this 
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afternoon  will  move  them  one  step  fur- 
ther toward  realization. 

Mr.  President,  the  pending  measure  is 
the  product  of  much  deliberation  by  the 
Public  Works  Committee.  TTiere  were 
at  the  outset  significant  differences  be- 
tween the  Senate  and  the  other  body, 
and  I  commend  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  [Mr.  McNamara]  for  his  dili- 
gent efforts  to  reach  a  meaningful  and 
effective  reconciliation  of  these  differ- 
ences. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  Is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  back  the  remainder  of  my  time  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  the  time  on  this  side. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  time 
for  debate  has  expired.  The  question  is. 
Shall  the  bill  pass?  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  (when  his  name  was 
called).  On  this  vote,  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Holland].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
Therefore,  I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  PEARSON  (when  his  name  was 
called) .  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair  with 
the  senior  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
HruskaI.  If  he  were  present  and  vot- 
ing, he  would  vote  "nay."  If  I  were  at 
liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea."  I 
withhold  my  vote. 

The  roUcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI. 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  I  Mr.  Brew- 
ster j,  the  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRicHT],  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long),  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnitson],  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nettbercer], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PastoreI,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engli]  is  absent 
due  to  illness.  I 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Bayh],  the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Brewster],  the  Senator  frwn  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
I  Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Enole] ,  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  FuLBRiiaiT],  the  Senator 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 


from  Washington  [Mr.  MagnosonI,  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Nkitbekger], 
the  Senator  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
Pastore],  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Sparkman],  and  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Williams]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis], 
the  Senators  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
LOOPER  and  Mr.  Miller]  ,  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechem]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  because  of  death  in 
his  family. 

The  pair  of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
[Mr.  Hruska]  has  l>een  previously  an- 
nounced. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis!  and  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Miller]  would 
both  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced — ^yeas  59, 
nays  19,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 59 

Aiken 

Hill 

Moss 

Anderson 

Humphrey 

Mundt 

Bartlett 

Inouye 

Muskle 

Bible 

Jackson 

Nelson 

Boggs 

Johnston 

PeU 

Burdlck 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Randolph 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Rlblcoff 

Cannon 

Kennedy 

Russell 

Clark 

Kucbel 

Scott 

Cooper 

Mansfield 

Smathers 

Dodd 

McCarthy 

Smith 

Edmondson 

McClellan 

Stennls 

Ellender 

McGee 

Symington 

Ervln 

McOovem 

Talmadge 

Pong 

Mclntyre 

Thurmond 

Gore 

McNamsira 

Walters 

Omening 

Metcalf 

Yarb<MX)ugh 

Hart 

Monroney 

Young,  N.  Dal 

Hartke 

Morse 

Young,  Ohio 

Hayden 

Morton 
NAYS— 19 

Allott 

Douglas 

Robertson 

Beall 

Ooldwater 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

Javlts 

Simpson 

Byrd,  Va. 

Keating 

Tower 

Case 

LauBche 

Williams.  Del 

Cotton 

Prouty 

Dominlck 

Proxmlre 

> 

NOT  VOTINCJ— 22 

Bayh 

Pulbrlght 

Miller 

Brewster 

Hlckenlooper 

Neuberger 

Carlson 

Holland 

Pastore 

Cbiirch 

Hruska 

Pearson 

Curtia 

Long,  Mo. 

Sparkman 

Dlrksen 

Long,  La. 

Williams,  N.J. 

Eastland 

Magnuson 

Xngle 

Mechem 

So  the  bill  (H.R.  8667)  was  passed. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  House  bill 
8667.  with  the  Senate  amendments  num- 
bered, be  printed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McNAMARA.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  on  Its 
amendments  £uid  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  McNa- 
mara, Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Young  of  Ohio, 
Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Cooper,  and  Mr.  Fonq 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE   HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the. 
House  had  passed  the  following  bills  of 
the  Senate,  each  with  an  amendment.  In 
which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

S.  1243.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monxunent,  to  add 
certain  historic  property  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 

S.  2139.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  dlspoel- 
tlon  of  the  judgment  funds  on  deposit  to 
the  credit  of  the  Kootenai  Tribe  or  Band  of 
Indians,  Idaho. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  134)  to  pro- 
vide that  seat  belts  sold  or  shipped  in 
interstate  commerce  for  use  in  motor 
vehicles  shall  meet  certain  safety  stand- 
ards. 

The  message  further  annoimced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJi.  6518) 
to  improve,  strengthen,  and  accelerate 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  abate- 
ment of  air  pollution;  agreed  to  the  con- 
ference asked  by  the  Senate  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  thereon, 
and  that  Mr.  Harris.  Mr.  Roberts  of 
Alabama,  Mr.  Rhodes  of  Pennsylvania, 
Mr.  O'Brien  of  New  York,  Mr.  Rogers  of 
Florida,  Mr.  Bennett  of  Michigan,  Mr. 
ScHENCK,  Mr.  Nelsen,  and  Mr.  Brotz- 
MAN  were  appointed  managens  on  the 
part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8747)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  simdry  independ- 
ent executive  bureaus,  boards,  commis- 
sions, corporations,  agencies,  and  offices, 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purposes;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Hoxises 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Thomas,  Mr. 
EviNs,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr.  Ostertag,  and 
Mr.  Jonas  were  appointed  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  passed  the  following  bills, 
in  which  it  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate: 

Hit.  10.  An  act  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  In  the  ClvU  Service  Act 
of  January  16,  1883,  to  temporary  summer 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  ISO.  An  act  to  jM'Ovlde  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation.  Including  severance 
damages,  for  rights-of-way  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  reclama- 
tion projects  the  construction  of  which 
commenced  after  January   1,  1961; 

H.R.  988.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff 
House  site  for  inclusion  In  Ind^endence 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; 

H.R.  5128.  An  act  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  group  life 
and  health  insurance  programs  to  certain 
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l«glsl*tlTe  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeee; 

HJl.  8199.  An  act  granting  the  ooneent  of 
CongreM  to  a  supplemental  compact  of 
agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
concerning  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll 
Bridge  Commission,  and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  6777.  An  act  to  amend  section  713  of 
title  88  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  premivuns  for  certain  veterans 
holding  national  service  life  insiirance  poli- 
cies who  become  or  have  become  totally  dis- 
abled before  their  65th  birthday. 

H.R.  8462.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States  heretofore  grantied  to  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie.  Tex.,  for  public  airport  pur- 
poaes,  contingent  upon  approval  by  the  Ad- 
minUtrator  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency, 
and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
United  States  of  certain  real  property  now 
used  by  such  city  for  public  airport  purposes; 

HJl.  8751.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1931,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  AMVETS  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II),  shall  be  printed  as  a 
House  document,  and  for  other  purposes;  and 

H.R.  9004.  An  act  to  transfer  control  of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  In  order  that  such  building 
may  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  General 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States  John  J. 
Pershing  while  being  utilized  in  the  best  In- 
terests of  the  United  States. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  following  con- 
current resolutions,  in  which  it  requested 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate: 

H.  Con.  Res.  230.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
study,  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Chari- 
table Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our  Econ- 
omy— Second  Installment,"  for  the  iise  of 
the  Select  Conmiittee  on  Small  Business; 

H.  Con.  Res.  331.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
study,  "Tax-Exempt  Fovmdations  and  Chari- 
table Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our  Econ- 
omy," for  the  use  of  the  Select  Conunittee 
on  Small  Business;  and 

H.  Con.  Res.  337.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  certain  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  cases  involv- 
ing the  offering  of  prayers  and  reading  from 
the  Bible  in  public  schools. 


HOUSE  BILLS  REFERRED 

The  following  bills  were  severally  read 
twice  by  their  titles  and  referred,  as 
indicated: 

HJR.  10.  An  act  to  extend  the  apportion- 
ment requirement  in  the  Civil  Service  Act 
of  January  16,  1883,  to  temporary  summer 
employment,  and  for  other  purposes;   and 

HJl.  6128.  An  act  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  civil  service  retirement  and  group  life 
and  health  insurance  programs  to  certain 
legislative  employees,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Post  OfBce  and 
Civil  Service. 

H Jl.  130.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  pay- 
ment of  compensation,  including  severance 
damages,  for  rlghta-of-way  acquired  by  the 
United  States  in  connection  with  reclama- 
tion projects  the  construction  of  which  com- 
menced after  January  1,  1961;  and 

HJl.  988.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  the  Graff 
House  site  for  inclusion  in  Independence 
National  Historical  Park,  and  for  other  piu"- 
poses;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

HJ%.  6199.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  supplemental  compact  of 
agreement  between  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey 


concerning  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Toll 
Bridge  Cooamisslon,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  6777.  An  act  to  amend  section  713  of 
title  38  of  the  United  States  Code  to  provide 
for  waiver  of  premiums  for  certain  veterans 
holding  national  service  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies who  become  or  have  become  totally  dis- 
abled before  their  66th  birthday;    and 

H.R.  9004.  An  act  to  transfer  control  of 
Pershing  Hall  to  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  in  order  that  such  building 
may  be  preserved  as  a  memorial  to  General  of 
the  Armies  of  the  United  States  John  J. 
Pershing  while  being  utilized  in  the  best  in- 
teresU  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance. 

t  H.R.  8462.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance of  certain  real  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  heretofore  granted  to  the  city  of 
Grand  Prairie,  Tex.,  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses, contingent  upon  approval  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  the  Federal  Aviation  Agen- 
cy, and  to  provide  for  the  conveyance  of  the 
United  States  of  certain  real  property  now 
used  by  such  city  for  public  airport  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Conunerce. 

H.R.  8751.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1931,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  AMVirrS  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II) ,  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration. 


HOUSE  CONCURRENT  RESOLUTIONS 
REFERRED 

The  following  concurrent  resolutions 
of  the  House  were  severally  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration: 

H.  Con.  Res.  330.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  5.000  copies  of 
the  study,  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and 
Charitable  Truste:  Their  Impact  on  Ovir 
Economy — Second  Installment,"  for  the  lise 
of  the  Select  Committee  on  SmaU  Business; 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives five  thousand  copies  of  the  sub- 
committee chairman's  report  to  Subcommit- 
tee Numbered  1  entitled  'Tax-Exempt 
Foundations  and  Charitable  Truste:  Their 
Impact  on  Oxu:  Economy — Second  Install- 
ment', dated  October  16,  1963." 

H.  Con.  Res.  231.  Concurrent  resolution 
authorizing  the  printing  of  5,000  copies  of 
the  study,  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and 
Charitable  Truste:  Their  Impact  on  Our 
Economy,"  for  the  xise  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business: 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
(the  Senate  concurring) ,  That  there  shall  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  five  thousand  copies  of 
the  chairman's  report  to  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  Small  Business,  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Eighty-seventh  Congress,  dated 
December  31,  1962,  entitled  'Tax-Exempt 
Foundations  and  Charitable  Truste:  Their 
Impact  on  Our  Economy'." 

H.  Con.  Res.  237.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  certain  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  in  cases  Involving 
the  offering  of  prayers  and  reading  from  the 
Bible  in  public  schools : 

"Resolved  by  the  House  of  Representatives 
{the  Senate  concurring).  That  (a)  there 
shall  be  printed  thirty-two  thousand  two 
hundred  and  fifty  additional  copies  of  the 
opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States  (including  concurring  and  dissenting 
opinions)  in  the  cases  of  Engel  against  Vltale 
(370  U.S.  421)  and  Abington  School  District 
against  Schempp  (374  U.S.  203) .  Such  opin- 
ions shall  be  printed  together  In  one  pub- 
lication. 


"(b)  Of  the  thirty-two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  copies  of  such  opinions  printed 
pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  of  this  section, 
ten  thousand  three  hundred  copies  shall  be 
for  the  use  of  the  Senate  and  twenty-one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  fifty  copies  shall 
be  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives." 


DEVELOPMENT    OF    NATURAL    RE- 
SOURCES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senator  from  Louisiana  (Mr. 
EllenderI  is  recognized  on  the  House 
amendment  to  the  bracero  bill.  S.  1703, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  648,  Sen- 
ate bill  1111,  and  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S. 
1111)  to  provide  for  the  optimum  devel- 
opment of  the  Nation's  natural  resources 
through    the    coordinated    planning   of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amendments, 
on  page  1,  line  5,  after  the  word  "Act". 
to  strike  out  "of  1963";  on  page  2,  line  14, 
after  the  word  "limit",  to  insert  "any 
interstate  compact  or";  on  page  3,  at  the 
beginning  of  line  11.  to  strike  out  "and"; 
in  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "and", 
where   it  appears  the  second   time,   to 
strike  out  "Welfare."  and  insert  "Wel- 
fare, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Federal 
Power  Conunission." ;  on  page  4.  line  13. 
after  the  word  "water",  to  insert  "and 
related  land";  in  line  14.  after  the  word 
"projects.",  to  insert  "Such  procedures 
may  include   provision  for  Council  re- 
vision of  plans  for  Federal  projects  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  or  re- 
vision thereof  being  prepared  by  a  river 
basin  planning  commission.";  on  page  5, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  2,  to  insert  "ur- 
ban,"; on  page  6.  at  the  beginning  of  line 
3.  to  insert  "and  fix  the  compensation 
of";  in  line  4,  after  the  word  "advisable.", 
to  strike  out  "including  a  staff  director 
at  civil  service  grade   18;"  and   insert 
"in    accordance   with   the   civil   service 
laws  and  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended;";  in  line  6,  after  the  amend- 
ment just  above  stated,  to  strike  out  "(5) 
place  one  position,  in  addition  to  the  staff 
director,  above  the  level  of  grade  GS-15. 
subject  to  the  standards  and  procedures 
of  section  505  of  the  Classification  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  but  in  addition  to 
the  number  of  positions  authorized  to  be 
placed  in  such  grades  by  such  section; 
(6)"  and  insert  "(5)";  in  line  13,  after 
the  word  "individuals;",   to  strike  out 
"(7)"  and  insert  "(6)";  in  line  15.  after 
the  word  "and",  where  it  appears  the 
first  time,  to  strike  out  "(8) "  and  insert 
"(7)";  on  page  7,  line  16,  after  the  word 
"water",  to  insert  "and  related  land"; 
on  page  8,  line  17,  after  the  word  "to", 
to  strike  out  "date"  and  insert  "date,  to 
the  extent  practicable";  in  line  20,  after 
the  word  "related",  to  Insert  "resources: 
Provided,  That  the  plan  may  Include  al- 
ternatives and  it  may  be  prepared  in 
stages,  including  recommendations  with 
respect  to  individual  projects;";  on  page 
9,  line  16,  after  the  word  "States,",  to 
strike  out  "but  a  retired  commissioned 
officer  of  one  of  the  services  mentioned 
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in  the  Career  Compenfiatlon  Act  of  1949 
may    be    appointed    chairman    without 
prejudice  to  his  retired  status  and  may 
receive  the  compensation  payable  imder 
section  206(c)  of  this  Act  In  addition  to 
his  retired  pay :  Provided,  That  the  com- 
bined rate  shall  not  exce^  the  applicable 
maximum  rate  or  rates  set  forth  In  such 
section  for  the  chairman;"  and  Insert 
"except    as    a    retired    officer    or    em- 
ployee;"; on  page  11.  line  9,  after  the 
word  "Council",  to  strike  out  "and  not 
less  than  one-half"  and  Insert  "or  agree- 
ment of  a  majority";  in  line  15,  after 
the  word  "water",  to  insert  "and  related 
land";  on  page  12.  line  4,  after  "(d)".  to 
strike  out  "At"  and  Insert  "In  the  work 
of  the  commission  every  reasonable  en- 
deavor shall  be  made  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus of  all  members  on  all  Issues;  but 
falling  this,  full  opportunity  shall  be  af- 
forded each  member  for  the  presenta- 
tion   and    report   of   Individual    views: 
Provided,  That  at";  In  line  8,  after  the 
amendment  just  above  stated,  to  strike 
out  "such  time  as  voting  is  considered 
necessary  in  conducting  the  business  of  a 
commission  the  voting  shall  be  only  by 
the  chairman,  acting  in  behalf  of  the 
Federal  members,  and  by  the  vice  chair- 
man, upon  instruction  from  the  State 
members"  and  insert  "any  time  the  Com- 
mission fails  to  act  by  reason  of  absence 
of  consensus,  the  position  of  the  Chair- 
man,  acting  in  behalf  of  the  Federal 
members,  and  the  Vice  Chairman,  acting 
upon  Instructions  of  the  State  members, 
shall  be  recorded";  in  line  18,  after  "Sec 
204.".  to  strike  out  "(a)";  on  page  13. 
line  10,  after  the  word  "plan",  to  strike 
out  "and"  and  Insert  "or";  in  line  11, 
after  the  word  "major",  to  insert  "por- 
tion or";  in  line  15,  after  the  word  "ma- 
jor", to  insert  •'portion  or";  in  Unc  21. 
after  the  word  "the",  to  strike  out  "plan" 
and  Insert  "plan,  portion";  on  page  14, 
line  5,   after  the  word  "proposed",  to 
strike  out  "plan"  and  insert  "plan,  por- 
tion": in  line  7.  after  the  word  "the",  to 
strike  out  "plan"  and  insert  "plan,  por- 
tion"; in  line  13.  after  the  word  "the". 
where  it  appears  the  second  time,  to 
strike  out  "plan"  and  Insert  "plan,  por- 
tion"; on  page  18.  Une  25.  after  "(c) ",  to 
strike  out: 


The  commission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counte  of  all  recelpte  and  dlsbursemente. 
The  recelpte  and  dlsbursemente  shall  be  au- 
dited by  a  qualified  public  accountant  who, 
where  practicable,  shall  be  licensed  or  oerU- 
fled  by  a  regulatory  body  of  a  State,  and  the 
report  of  the  audit  shall  be  Included  in  and 
become  a  part  of  the  annual  report  of  the 
commission. 

And  insert:  M 

The  conunission  shall  keep  accurate  ac- 
counte  of  all  recelpte  and  dlsbiirsemente. 
The  accounte  shall  be  audited  at  least  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  Independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  acoountante,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  included 
in  and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  conunission. 


On  page  19.  line  13.  after  "(d)",  to 
strike  out  "The  accounts  of  the  commis- 
sion shall  be  (H>en  at  any  reasonable  time 
for  inspection  by  such  agency,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  jurisdictions  which  ap- 
propriate funds  to  the  commission."  and 


insert  "The  accoimts  of  the  commission 
shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for 
inspection  by  representatives  of  Uie  Ju- 
risdictions and  agencies  which  make  ap- 
propriations, donations,  or  grants  to  the 
commission.";  in  line  23.  after  "Sec.  301.", 
to  insert  "(a) ";  in  line  24,  after  the  word 
"States",  to  strike  out  "if  the  planning 
and  other  activities  authorized  by  this 
Act  are"  and  Insert  "in  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning";  on  page  20, 
line  5,  after  the  word  "developing",  to 
insert  "and  participating  In  the  develop- 
ment of";  in  line  6,  after  the  word  "wa- 
ter", to  Insert  "and  related  land" ;  in  line 
7,  after  the  word  "resources",  to  strike 
out  "plans  and  in  partlcipatiiig  in  the 
development  of  the  comprehensive  water 
resources  plans  authorized  In  title  II  of 
this  Act"  and  insert  "plans";  after  line 
9,  to  insert: 

(b)  The  Council  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  estab- 
lish such  ptrocedures,  and  make  such  arrange- 
mente  and  provisions  relating  to  the  per- 
formance of  Ite  functions  under  this  title, 
and  the  use  6f  funds  avaUable  therefor,  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  emsvuw  (1)  co- 
ordination of  the  program  authorized  by  this 
title  with  related  Federal  planning  assistance 
programs,  including  the  program  authorized 
under  section  701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954 
and  (2)  appropriate  utilization  of  other  Fed- 
eral agencies  administering  programs  which 
may  contribute  to  achieving  the  purpose  of 
this  Act. 

On  page  21,  line  1.  after  the  word 
"water",  to  insert  "and  related  land";  in 
line  18,  after  the  word  "water",  to  insert 
"and  related  land";  in  line  25,  after  the 
word  "water",  to  insert  "and  related 
land";  on  page  22,  line  1,  after  the  word 
"all",  to  strike  out  "Federal  and '  and 
insert  'Tederal.";  in  line  2.  after  the 
word  "State.",  to  insert  "and  local";  in 
line  3,  after  the  word  "in",  to  strike  out 
"such"  and  insert  "affected";  after  line 
3.  to  insert: 

(3)  Provides,  where  comprehensive  state- 
wide develc^nnent  planning  is  being  carried 
on  with  or  without  assistance  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  for  full  co- 
ordination between  comprehensive  water  re- 
sources planning  and  other  statewide  plan- 
ning programs  and  for  assurances  that  such 
water  resoxirces  planning  wUl  be  In  con- 
formity with  the  general  develc^ment  p(^cy 
in  such  State; 

At  the  beginning  of  line  12,  to  strike 
out  "(2) "  and  insert  "(3)";  at  the  begin- 
ning of  line  15,  to  strike  out  "(3)"  and 
insert  "(4) ";  at  the  beginning  of  line  19, 
to  strike  out  "(4)"  and  insert  "(5)";  at 
the  beginning  of  line  22.  to  strike  out 
"(5)"  and  insert  "(6)";  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  line  24.  to  insert  "for  keep- 
ing appropriate  accountability  of  the 
funds  and";  so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  arUl  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America   in   Congress   assembled, 

SHORT   TTTLX 

Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Planning  Act". 

STATKMKNT   OF    POLICT 

SBC.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  It  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  poUcy 
of  the  congress  that  the  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  planned  on  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  basis  with  the  cooperation  of 


all  affected  Federal  agencies.   States,  local 
govemmente.  and  others  concerned. 

EITBCT   OM    BXISTINC    LAWS 

Sbc.  S.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  Jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  righte 
In  the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, or  limit  any  Interstate  compact  or  the 
jtulsdlctlon  or  responsibility  of  any  legaUy 
established  joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Government;  nor  to  limit  the 
authcM-ity  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projecte;  nor  to  limit  the  use  of  other  mech- 
anisms, if  preferred  by  the  participating 
governmental  units.  In  the  water  resources 
field: 

(b)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  or  participate  in  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  or  to  exer- 
cise licensing  or  regulatory  functions  In  re- 
lation thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdiction, 
powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  International 
Joint  Conunission,  United  States  and  Can- 
ada, or  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 

rrrLX  i — watbk  assouacxs  coxxmch. 

Skc.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Water  Resources  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "CouncU")  which  shaU  be 
c<xnpoeed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Chairman 
of  the  Council  shall  request  the  heads  of 
other  agencies  to  participate  with  the  Coxin- 
cU  when  matters  affecting  their  responsi- 
bilities are  considered  by  the  CouncU.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shaU  be  designated, 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall — 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  pre- 
pare a  biennial  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  supplies  of  water  necessary  to  meet  the 
water  requlremente  in  each  water  resource 
region  In  the  United  States  and  the  national 
interest  therein;  and 

(b)  maintain  a  continuing  stiidy  of  the 
relaticm  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  reqvilremento  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  adequacy  of 
administrative  and  statutory  means  for  the 
coordination  of  the  water  and  related  land 
resoxirces  policies  and  programs  of  the  sev- 
eral Federal  agencies;  it  shaU  appraise  the 
adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  policies 
and  programs  to  meet  such  requlremente; 
and  it  ShaU  make  reconunendatlons  to  the 
President  with  respect  to  Federal  policies 
and  programs. 

Sbc.  103.  The  CouncU  shall  establish,  with 
the  approval  of  the  President,  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
tlcipante  in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  for  the 
formulation  and  evaluation  of  Federal  water 
and  related  land  resources  projecte.  Such 
procedures  may  include  provision  for  CouncU 
revision  of  plans  for  Federal  projecte  In- 
tended to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  or  revision 
thereof  being  prepared  by  a  river  basin  plan- 
ning commission. 

Sbc.  104.  Upon  receipt  of  a  plan  or  revision 
thereof  from  any  river  basin  commission 
under  the  provisions  of  section  204(a)  (3)  of 
this  Act,  the  Council  shall  review  the  plux 
or  revision  with  special  regard  to — 

( 1 )  the  efficacy  of  such  plan  or  revision  in 
achieving  optimum  use  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resovirces  in  the  area  involved; 

(2)  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  programs  for  the  development 
of  agricultural,  urban,  energy,  industrial,  rec- 
reational, fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation;  and 
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(8)  the  oontrlbutlons  which  such  plan  or 
revision  will  make  In  obtaining  the  Nation's 
economic  and  social  goals. 

Baaad  on  such  review  the  Ck>uncU  shall — 

( a)  recommend  such  modifications  In  such 
plan  or  revision  as  It  deems  desirable  In  the 
national  Interest:   and 

(b)  transmit  such  plan  or  revision,  in- 
cluding its  recommendations  and  the  views, 
comments,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  or  revision  submitted  by 
any  Federal  agency.  Governor,  interstate 
commission,  or  United  States  section  of  an 
international  commission,  to  the  President 
for  his  review  and  transmittal  to  the  Ck>n- 
gress  with  his  recommendations  In  regard  to 
authorization  of  Federal  projects. 

S«c.  106.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Council 
may:  (1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  other- 
wise reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  It  may 
deem  advisable;  (2)  acquire,  furnish,  and 
equip  such  office  space  as  is  necessary:  (3) 
use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States;  (4)  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  it  deems  ad- 
visable, in  accordance  with  the  civil  service 
laws  and  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
amended:  (6)  procure  services  as  authorized 
by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  a.  1946 
(6  UB.C.  66a).  at  rates  not  to  exceed  9100 
per  diem  for  Individuals:  (6)  purchase,  hire, 
operate,  and  maintain  passenger  motor  ve- 
hicles; and  (7)  incur  such  necessary  ex- 
penses and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are 
consistent  with  and  reasonably  required  to 
perform  its  functions  tinder  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  is  au- 
thorized to  administer  oaths  when  it  is  de- 
termined by  the  Council  that  testimony 
shall  be  taken  or  evidence  received  under 
oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Coun- 
cil may  be  made  available  for  public  lnsf>ec- 
tlon  during  ordinary  office  hotirs. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  the  CouncU 
such  information  as  may  be  necessary  for 
carrying  out  its  functions  and  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  t«n- 
porary  duty  with  such  Coxmcll  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  ]\irlBdlctlon  as  it  may  need 
or  believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  its 
ftmctions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay.  or  other  employee 
status. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for 

(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel, (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and 
responsibilities  among  such  personnel,  and 
(3)  the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

TTTLX    n RIVER    BASLN    COMMISSIONS 

Creation  of  commissUma 
Sxc.  201.  (a)  The  President  is  authorized 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river  basin 
water  and  related  land  resources  commission 
upon  request  therefor  by  the  Council,  <»•  re- 
quest addressed  to  the  Council  by  a  State 
within  which  all  or  part  of  the  basin  or 
basins  concerned  are  located  if  the  request 
by  the  Council  or  by  a  State  (1)  defines  the 
region,  river  basin,  or  group  of  related  river 
basins  for  which  a  commission  is  requested, 

(2)  is  made  In  writing  by  the  Governor  or 
in  such  manner  as  State  law  may  provide,  or 
by  the  Council,  and  (3)  \s  conctirred  in  by 
the  Council  and  by  not  less  than  one-half  of 
the  States  within  which  portions  of  the  basin 
or  basins  concerned  are  located.  Such  con- 
currences shall  be  in  writing.  Whenever, 
within  a  reasonable  time,  sufficient  concur- 


renoss  by  States  are  not  obtained  to  effec- 
tuate a  request  of  the  Council  that  a  com- 
mission be  established,  the  Council  may  find 
that  the  national  interest  requires  coordi- 
nated and  comprehensive  planning  In  the  re- 
gion, river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
with  re^>ect  to  which  it  has  made  a  request 
^nd  shall,  in  the  event  of  such  finding,  rec- 
ommend to  the  President  an  alternative 
means  of  accomplishing  such  planning. 

(b)  Bach  such  commission  for  a  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall — 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  interstate, 
and  local  plans  for  the  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resources  in  its  region,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins; 

(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated. Joint  plan  for  Federal,  State.  Inter- 
state, and  local  development  of  water  and 
related  resources:  Provided,  That  the  plan 
may  Include  alternatives  and  it  may  be  pre- 
pared in  stages.  Including  recommendations 
with  re^Mct  to  individual  projects; 

(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;  and 

(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems 
in  its  region,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river 
basins  as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation 
of  the  plan  described  in  clause  (2)  of  this 
subsection. 

Membership  of  commissions 

Sec.  202.  Each  river  basin  commission  shall 
be  composed  of  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  A  chairman  appointed  by  the  President 
who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and  co- 
ordinating office  of  the  Federal  members  of 
the  commission  and  who  shall  represent  the 
Federal  Government  in  Federal-State  rela- 
tions on  the  commission  and  who  shall  not. 
during  the  period  of  his  service  on  the  com- 
mission, hold  any  other  position  as  an  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  United  States,  except 
as  a  retired  officer  or  employee; 

(b)  One  member  from  each  Federal  depart- 
ment or  independent  agency  determined 
by  the  President  to  have  a  substantial  in- 
terest In  the  worlc  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
commission,  such  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  head  of  such  department  or  independ- 
ent agency  and  to  serve  as  the  representative 
of  such  deptu'tment  or  independent  agency: 

(c)  One  member  from  each  State  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which 
the  commission  is  established,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  each  such  member  shall  be 
made  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  which  he  represents.  In  the  absence 
of  governing  provisions  of  State  law,  such 
State  members  shall  be  appointed  and  ser\'e 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor: 

(d)  One  member  appointed  by  any  Inter- 
state agency  created  by  an  interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  Jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  waters  of  the  region,  river  basin,  or 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  is  created: 

(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the  Pres- 
ident, one  member,  who  shall  be  appointed 
by  the  President,  from  the  United  States  sec- 
tion of  any  international  commission  created 
by  a  treaty  to  which  the  consent  of  the 
Senate  has  l>een  given,  and  whose  jtirisdic- 
tion  extends  to  the  waters  of  the  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which 
the  river  basin  commission  Is  established. 

Organization  of  commissions 

Sec.  203.  (a)  Each  river  basin  commission 
shall  organize  for  the  performance  of  its 
f\mctions  within  ninety  days  after  the  Pres- 
ident shall  have  declared  the  establishment 
of  such  commission,  subject  to  the  availa- 


blllty  of  funds  for  carrying  on  its  work.  A 
commission  shall  terminate  upon  agreement 
of  the  Council  or  agreement  of  a  majority  of 
the  States  composing  the  commission.  Upon 
such  termination,  all  property,  assets,  and 
records  of  the  commission  shall  thereafter 
t>e  turned  over  to  such  agencies  of  the  United 
States  and  the  {Mtrticipating  States  as  shall 
be  appropriate  in  the  circumstances:  Pro- 
vided. That  sudles,  data,  and  other  materials 
useful  in  water  and  related  land  resource 
planning  to  any  of  the  participants  shall  be 
kept  freely  available  to  all  such  participants. 

(b)  State  members  of  each  commission 
shall  elect  a  vice  chairman,  who  shall  serve 
also  as  chairman  and  coordinating  officer  of 
the  State  members  of  the  commission  and 
who  shall  represent  the  State  goverrunents 
in  Federal-State  relations  on  the  commission 

(c)  Vacancies  in  a  oommisaion  shall  not 
affect  its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made:  Provided,  That  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  may  designate  alter- 
nates to  act  for  them  during  temporary 
absences. 

(d)  In  the  work  of  the  commission  every 
reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consensus  of  all  members  on  all  Issues: 
but  falling  this,  full  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  each  member  for  the  presentation 
and  report  of  individual  views:  Provided. 
That  at  any  time  the  Commission  fails  to 
act  by  reason  of  absence  of  consensus,  the 
position  of  the  Chairman,  acting  in  behalf  of 
the  Federal  members,  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man, acting  upon  instructions  of  the  State 
members,  shall  be  recorded. 

Duties  of  the  commissions 
Sxc.    204.  Bach    river    basin    commission 
shall— 

(1)  engage  in  such  activities  and  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  in  section  2  of  this  Act  and  in 
accomplishing  the  purposes  set  forth  in  sec- 
tion 201(b)  of  this  Act: 

(2)  submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Oov- 
ernor  of  each  participating  State  a  report 
on  its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such 
report  shall  be  transmitted  through  the 
President  to  the  Congress.  After  such  trans- 
mission, copies  of  any  such  report  shall  be 
sent  to  the  heads  of  such  Federal,  State, 
interstate,  and  International  agencies  as  the 
President  or  the  Governors  of  the  partici- 
pating States  may  direct; 

(3)  submit  to  the  Council  for  transmission 
to  the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Con- 
gress, and  the  Governors  and  the  legisla- 
tures of  the  pmrticipating  States  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated.  Joint  plan,  or  any  major 
portion  or  necessary  revisions  thereof,  for 
water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment in  the  region,  river  basin,  or  group  of 
river  basins  for  which  such  commission  was 
established.  Before  the  commission  submits 
such  a  plan  or  major  portion  or  revision  to 
the  Council.  It  shall  transmit  the  proposed 
plan  or  revision  to  the  head  of  each  Federal 
department  or  agency,  the  Governor  of  each 
State,  and  each  interstate  agency,  from 
which  a  member  of  the  commission  has  been 
appointed,  and  to  the  head  of  the  United 
States  section  of  any  international  commis- 
sion if  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision  deals 
with  a  boundary  water  or  a  river  crossing  a 
boundary,  or  any  tributary  flowing  into  such 
boundary  water  or  river,  over  which  the  in- 
ternational commission  has  jurisdiction  or 
for  which  it  has  responsibility.  Each  such 
department  and  agency  head.  Governor,  in- 
terstate agency,  and  United  States  section  of 
an  international  commission  shall  have 
ninety  days  from  the  date  erf  the  receipt  of 
the  proposed  plan,  portion,  or  revision  to  re- 
port its  views,  comments,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  commission.  The  commission 
may  modify  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision 
after  considering  the  rejwrts  so  submitted. 
The  views,  comments,  and  recommendations 
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submitted  by  each  Federal  department  or 
agency  head.  Governor,  Interstate  agency, 
and  United  States  section  of  an  international 
commission  shall  be  transmitted  to  the 
Council  with  the  plan,  portion,  or  revision; 
and  I 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
submitting  such  plan,  any  recommendations 
it  may  have  for  continuing  the  functions  of 
the  commission  and  for  implementing  the 
plan.  Including  means  of  keeping  the  plan 
up  to  date. 

Powers  and  administrative  provisions  of  the 
commissions 

Sec.  205.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may— 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at  such 
times  and  places,  take  such  testimony,  re- 
ceive such  evidence,  and  print  or  otherwise 
reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  its 
proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  advisable; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space  as  is  necessary; 

(3)  use  the  United  States  mails  in  the  same 
manner  and  uix>n  the  same  conditions  as 
departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  employ  and  compensate  such  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable,  including  con- 
sultants at  rates  not  to  exceed  9100  per  diem; 

(6)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  inter- 
governmental agency; 

(6)  make  arrangements.  Including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  government 
for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement  and 
employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  Its  per- 
sonnel as  may  not  be  eligible  for  or  con- 
tinuing in  another  governmental  retirement 
or  employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  such  coverage  of  Its  personnel: 

(7)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 

(8)  Incur  such  necessary  expenses  and 
exercise  such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  its 
functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  The  chairman  of  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  such  commission 
designated  by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
purpose,  is  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  it  is  determined  by  the  commission 
that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or  evidence 
received  under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  each  river 
bbsin  commission  shall  be  made  available  for 
public  inspection  during  ordinary  office 
hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
river  basin  commission,  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  such  commission  designated  by 
the  chairman  thereof  for  the  punxtse,  the 
hestd  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency 
is  authorized  ( 1 )  to  f  uimish  to  such  commis- 
sion such  Information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  its  functions  and  as  may  be 
available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  tem- 
porary duty  with  such  commission  on  a  re- 
imbursable basis  such  personnel  within  his 
administrative  Jurisdiictlon  as  It  may  need  or 
believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  its  func- 
tions, each  such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of 
seniority,  pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(e)  The  chairman  of  each  river  basin  com- 
mission shall  be  responsible  for  (1)  the 
appointment  and  supervision  of  personnel 
employed  by  such  commission,  (2)  the  as- 
signment of  duties  and  responsibilities 
among  such  personnel,  and  (3)  the  use  and 
expenditures  of  funds  available  to  such  com- 
mission. In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
this  subsection,  the  chairman  shall  be  gov- 
erned by  the  general  policies  of  such  com- 
mission with  respect  to  the  work  to  be 
accomplished  by  it,  and  the  timing  thereof. 


Compensation  of  commission   members 

Sec  206.  (a)  Any  member  of  a  river  basin 
commission  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
202  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  Act,  shall  receive 
no  additional  compensation  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  on  the  commission,  but  Bhsdl 
continue  to  receive,  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  agency  from  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, the  salary  of  his  regular  position 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  commission. 

(b)  Members  of  a  commission,  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act,  shall  each  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  States  or  the 
interstate  agency  respectively,  which  they 
represent. 

(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  or  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  commission's 
duties  on  an  intermittent  basis  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  not  more  than  $100  per 
day  and  shall  not  exceed  $12,000  in  any  year. 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  proportionate  share  of  its  expense 
which  shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment and  each  of  the  States.  Each  com- 
mission shall  prepare  a  budget  annually  and 
transmit  it  to  the  Council  and  the  States. 
Estimates  of  proposed  appropriations  from 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  included 
in  the  budget  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Council  tinder  the  Budgeting  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  may  in- 
clude an  amount  for  advance  to  a  commis- 
sion against  State  appropriations  for  which 
delay  is  anticipated  by  reason  of  later  leg- 
islative sessions.  All  sums  appropriated  to 
or  otherwise  received  by  a  commission  shall 
be  credited  to  the  commission's  account  in 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States. 

(b)  A  commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
its  ptirposes  and  functions  appropriations, 
donations,  and  grants  of  money,  equipment, 
supplies,  materials,  and  services  from  any 
State  or  the  United  States  or  any  sub- 
division or  agency  thereof,  or  intergovern- 
mental agency,  and  may  receive,  utilize,  and 
dispose  of  the  same. 

(c)  The  commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  receipts  and  disbtirsements. 
The  accounts  shall  be  audited  at  least  an- 
nually in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  Included 
in  and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  commission. 

(d)  The  accotuts  of  the  commission 
shall  be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for 
inspection  by  representPtives  of  the  Jurisdic- 
tions and  agencies  which  make  appropria- 
tions, donations,  or  grants  to  the  commis- 
sion. 

TTTLE  ni ^riNANCUL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 

FOR     COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING     GRANT     AU- 
THORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  Increased  participation  by  the  States  in 
water  and  related  land  resotirces  planning 
to  be  effective,  there  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  the  Council  for  the 
next  fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  the  nine 
succeeding  fiscal  years  thereafter.  $5,000,000 
In  each  such  year  for  grants  to  States  to 
assist  them  in  developing  and  participating 
in  the  development  of  comprehensive  water 
and  related  land  resotirces  plans. 

(b)  The  Council  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  estab- 
lish such  procedures,  and  make  such  ar- 
rangements and  provisions  relating  to  the 
performance    of    its    functions    under    this 


title,  and  the  use  of  funds  available  there- 
for, as  may  be  necessary  in  order  to  assure 
(1)  coordination  of  the  program  authorized 
by  this  title  with  related  Federal  planning 
assistance  programs.  Including  the  program 
authorized  under  section  701  of  the  Hous- 
ing Act  of  1954  and  (2)  appropriate  utiliza- 
tion of  other  Federal  agencies  administer- 
ing programs  which  may  contribute  to 
achieving  the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

ALLOTMENTS 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal 
year  the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time 
make  allotments  to  the  States,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  regtilations  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 ) 
the  population,  (2)  the  land  area,  (3)  the 
need  for  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning  programs,  and  (4) 
the  financial  need  of  the  respective  States. 
For  the  purposes  of  this  section  the  popula- 
tion of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on 
the  basis  of  the  latest  estimates  available 
from  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  the 
land  area  of  the  States  shall  be  determined 
on  the  basis  of  the  official  records  of  the 
United  States  Geological  Survey. 

(b)  From  each  State's  allotment  under 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Cotincil 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to 
its  Federal  share  (as  determined  tinder  sec- 
tion 305 )  of  the  cost  of  carr3rlng  out  its  State 
program  approved  under  section  303.  Includ- 
ing the  cost  of  training  personnel  for  carry- 
ing out  such  program  and  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering such  program. 

State  programs 

Sec.  303.  The  Council  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  planning  which  is  sub- 
stituted by  a  State,  if  such  program — 

(1)  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  respect  to  Intrastate  or  Interstate  water 
resources  or  both  in  such  State  to  meet  the 
needs  for  water  and  water  related  activities 
taking  into  account  prospective  demands  for 
all  ptirposes  served  through  or  affected  by 
water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordina- 
tion with  all  Federal,  State,  and  local  agen- 
cies having  responsibilities  in  affected  fields; 

(2)  provides,  where  comprehensive  state- 
wide development  planning  is  being  carried 
on  with  or  without  assistance  under  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954,  for  full  coor- 
dination between  comprehensive  water 
resotirces  planning  and  other  statewide 
planning  programs  and  for  assurances  that 
such  water  resources  planning  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  development  policy" 
In  such  State; 

(3)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  to  admin- 
ister the  program; 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  in  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  Information  as  the  Council 
from  time  to  time  reasonably  requires  to 
carry  out  its  functions  under  this  title; 

(5)  sets  forth  the  procedtire  to  be  fol- 
lowed in  carrying  out  the  State  program  and 
In  administering  such  program:  and 

(6)  provides  such  accoimting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedtires  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
countability of  the  ftmds  and  for  the  proi>er 
and  efficient  administration  of  the  program. 

The  Council  shall  not  disapprove  any  pro- 
gram without  first  giving  reasonable  notice 
and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the  State 
agency  administering  such  program. 

Review 

Sec.  304.  Whenever  the  CouncU  after  rea- 
sonable notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing 
to  a  State  agency  finds  that — 

(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such  State 
and  approved  tmder  section  303  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  complies  with  a 
requirement  of  such  section;  or 
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(b)  in  th«  kdmlnlatntlon  of  th«  program 
there  U  a  raUiire  to  comply  cubstantUlly 
wltb  Mich  a  requirement,  the  Council  shall 
notify  auch  agency  that  no  further  pay- 
menu  will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
title  xmUl  it  U  satiafled  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  siich  failure.  Until  the  Coim- 
cil  is  so  satliAed.  it  shall  make  no  further 
paymenU  to  SMch  State  under  this  tiUe. 
Federal  share 

Sec.  305.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  any 
State  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  lU  approved  program  less 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  same  raUo 
to  50  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  per  caplU  income 
of  tlM  entire  United  States,  except  that  (1) 
^la  VMeral  share  shall  in  no  case  be  more 
than  66  H  P^  centum  or  less  than  33  ^  per 
centum,  and  (a>  the  Federal  share  for  Puerto 
Rico  aikd  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  66^ 
per  centum:  Provided,  That  in  no  event  shall 
the  Federal  share  exceed  a  State's  allotment 
under  section  301. 

(2)  The  Federal  shares  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  per  capita  incomes  of  the 
States  and  of  the  entire  United  States  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first 
matix  promulgaUon  shall  be  ooncluslre  for  the 
first  flacal  year  for  which  payments  are  made 
under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  year,  and  a  promulgation 
shall  thereafter  be  made  for  each  succeeding 
two  years  and  shall  be  conclusive  for  such 
years. 

PayTTients 

Sac  306.  The  method  of  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Council  shall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  qiiarter  or  other  period 
prescribed  by  it,  estimate  the  amount  to  be 
pftt<l  to  each  State  under  the  provisions  of 
thia  title  for  such  period,  such  estimate  be 
ttaffffl  on  such  records  of  the  State  and  in- 
formation furnished  by  it.  and  such  other 
investigation,  as  the  Council  may  &nd  neces- 
sary. 

(3)  The  Council  shall  pay  to  the  State, 
from  the  allotment  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  It  for  any  period, 
reduced  or  Increased,  as  the  ease  may  be.  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  uiuler  this 
paragraph)  by  which  It  finds  that  its  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State 
for  any  prior  period  under  this  title  was 
greater  or  lees  than  the  amoimt  which 
should  have  been  paid  to  such  State  for  such 
prior  period  tinder  this  title.  Such  pay- 
ments shall  be  made  through  the  disbursing 
facilities  of  the  Treasviry  Department.  In  such 
Installments  as  the  Council  may  determine. 

Deflnttion 

Sec.  307.  For  the  purpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

TRUE  IV MISCZXXANSOUS 

Authorisation  of  appropriations 

Smc.  401.  There  are  authorised  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  neoessary 
to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  tltie  I  and  n 
and  the  administration  of  title  m. 

Rules  and  resrulatioru 

Sac.  402.  The  Council  is  authorized  to  make 
such  niles  and  regulations  as  it  may  deem 
necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying  out 
those  provisions  of  this  Act  which  are  ad- 
ministered by  it. 

Delegation  of  functions 

Sxc.  403.  The  Council  Is  authorized  to 
delegate  to  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Council  its  administrative  functions  iinder 
section  106  and  the  detailed  administo'atioa 
of  the  grant  program  und^  title  III. 


VtUiMOtion  of  peraonnel 
Sec.  404.  The  Ootmcll  may.  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  SUtes,  utilise  such 
officers  and  employees  of  such  agency  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
this  Act. 

Employee  benefltt 

Sac.  405.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
the  United  Stotes  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  any  commission  established  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act  for  coverage  of  the  river 
basin  commission's  employees  in  the  em- 
ployee benefit  programs  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, as  provided  In  section  205(a)  (6)  of 
this  Act. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  I  wish  to 
state  that  this  bill  has  been  made  the 
pending  business,  but  no  action  on  it 
will  be  taken  this  afternoon. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  V  OP  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACTT  OP  1949.  AS 
AMENDEX>— HOUSE  AMENDMENT 

Mr.  KLLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
the  Chair  to  lay  before  the  Senate  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  Senate  bill  1703.      

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  the  bill  (S. 
1703)  to  amend  title  V  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  section  510  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  194d.  as  amended,  is  amended  by  striking 
"December  31.  1963"  and  inserting  "De- 
cember 31.  1964". 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [putting  the 
question].       

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  wlU  yield, 
and  if  it  is  agreed  that  in  doing  so  he 
will  not  lose  his  right  to  the  floor,  I  wish 
to  suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  First,  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  propound  a  parliamentary  in- 
quiry.   

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER.  Does  the 
Senator  from  Montana  withhold  his 
suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a  quorum? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  First,  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Chair  restate  the  motion  which  has 
been  made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana?   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Yes;  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  moved  that 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  amendment  of 
the  House  to  Senate  bill  1703. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  rules,  is  it  in  order  to  move,  as  a 
substitute,  that  the  House  amendment  be 
referred  to  a  committee? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  That 
would  be  in  order,  imder  rule  XXn. 
which  sets  forth  the  various  motions 
available  to  the  Senate. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Then.  Mr.  President, 
with  the  permission  of  the  majority  lead- 
er, and  if  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
will  permit.  I  now  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Very  well;  but  I 
point  out  that  I  still  have  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
absence  of  a  quoriim  has  been  suggested ; 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  a 
moment  ago  I  moved  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  House  amendment  to 
1703. 

When  the  bill  was  sent  to  the  Senate 
by  the  House  a  few  weeks  ago  I  con- 
sulted with  a  number  of  Senators,  and 
particularly  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy]. 
It  was  agreed  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  send  the  bill  to  conference,  because 
we  could  debate  the  issue  Involved  by 
making  a  motion  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment. 

The  House  amendment  would  elimi- 
nate from  the  Senate  bill  the  so-called 
McCarthy  amendment,  which  would 
have  the  effect  of  killing  the  biU. 

The  McCarthy  amendment  provided, 
in  effect,  that  there  be  given  to  Ameri- 
can workers  the  same  opportunities 
given  to  Mexican  workers;  as  to  work- 
men's compensation,  occupational  insur- 
ance coverage,  housing,  and  so  forth. 
The  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  concluded  that  with  such 
language  in  the  bill  the  effect  would  be 
more  or  less  to  Idll  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  has  been  before  Congress  since 
1951.  It  was  enacted  at  that  time  in 
order  to  provide  effective  control  proce- 
dures for  the  movement  of  Mexican  na- 
tionsils  into  the  farmlands  in  the 
United  States.  Prior  to  the  enactment  of 
the  program  covered  by  the  bill  now  be- 
fore the  Senate,  many  Mexicans  swam 
across  the  Rio  Grande  into  the  United 
States  to  work  for  whatever  wages  they 
could  obtain.  Immigration  authorities 
found  that  as  many  as  500,000  Mexicans 
had  entered  the  United  States  without 
authority. 

Because  there  were  no  control  features 
and  because  there  were  so  many  so- 
called  wetbacks  involved  it  presented  a 
special  problem  to  lx>th  the  Mexican  and 
United  States  Governments. 

Many  of  us  laelleved  that  this  problem 
could  be  handled  much  better  by  provid- 
ing a  law,  unoer  which  the  United  States 
and  Mexico  could  enter  into  an  agree- 
ment whereby  the  Mexican  laborers 
could  be  sent  into  the  United  States  in 
quantities  sufficient  to  take  care  of  what 
is  more  or  less  stoop  labor. 

Mechanization  has  relieved  the  pres- 
sure for  many  worlcers.  However,  in 
the  absence  of  adequate  machinery,  it 
was  and  is  necessary  for  the  farmers  In 
California,  In  Arizona,  and  in  many  of 
the  border  States  as  well  as  the  States  of 
the  interior,  to  obtain  additional  labor, 
for  the  reason  that  laborers  could  not  be 
hired  locally.  It  is  difficult  to  hire  Amer- 
icans to  do  sto<H>  work;  to  gather  cotton, 
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to  harvest   fruits   and   vegetables,   and 
to  do  other  things  of  that  kind. 

As  a  result  of  the  passage  of  the  act 
in  1951,  the  employment  of  Mexicauis 
was  handled  in  a  more  orderly  maimer, 
and  the  wages  agreed  upon  and  fixed 
were,  of  course,  more  equitable.  With 
the  adoption  of  adequate  control  proce- 
dure fewer  and  fewer  Mexicans  came 
into  our  country  illegally. 

In  subsequent  years,  the  act  passed  in 
1951  was  amended  in  order  to  satisfy 
some  of  the  opposition  to  the  program 
which  arose.  It  seems  that  many  in- 
dividuals felt  that  the  program  should 
not  be  reenacted  for  a  number  of  rea- 
sons. Some  felt  that  it  did  not  do  justice 
to  the  Mexicans.  Others  felt  that  the 
American  worker  was  not  given  the  same 
opportunity  to  be  employed  as  the  Mexi- 
cam  worker. 

The  Mexicans  who  are  hired  and  con- 
tracted for  are  provided  with  housing, 
transportation,  insurance,  a  guarantee 
in  regard  to  being  crippled,  and  various 
other  things  including  a  firm  contract 
to  work.  In  other  words,  both  employers 
and  employees  are  protected. 

Requests  were  made  to  amend  the  bill 
so  that  American  employees  would  re- 
ceive the  same  benefits  as  would  accrue 
to  Mexican  laborers. 

As  time  went  on,  and  as  cultivating 
and  harvesting  machinery  was  improved, 
the  number  of  Mexican  laborers  de- 
creased considerably.  Today  the  num- 
ber of  Mexicsms  who  come  into  the  coun- 
try to  do  stoop  labor  is  a  pittance  as 
compared  to  what  it  was  in  1951. 

As  machinery  was  developed,  improved, 
and  became  more  complex,  the  commit- 
tee saw  fit  to  add  to  the  law  provisions 
which  made  it  almost  impossible  for 
Mexican  labor  to  be  employed  except 
to  do  stoop  work  or  manual  labor.  Prior 
to  the  last  two  extensions  of  the  Mexi- 
can labor  law,  Mexicans  were  permitted 
to  do  other  than  stoop  work. 

The  law  for  which  an  extension  is  now 
sought  provides  just  that;  namely,  that 
the  Mexicans  who  will  be  employed  next 
year  in  this  country  will  be  employed 
principally  to  do  stoop  labor. 

I  am  told  that  unless  the  extension  is 
granted,  many  of  the  crops  in  California, 
Arizona,  and  other  States  bordering  on 
or  located  near  Mexico  will  suffer  con- 
siderably. Particularly  Is  that  true  of 
the  State  of  Texas,  where  many  crops 
are  grown  for  which  it  Is  necessary  to 
have  a  large  number  of  laborers. 

So  far  we  have  been  unable  to  Invent 
machines  that  make  it  possible  to  pick 
melons,  lettuce,  or  other  vegetables  of 
that  kind,  or  even  to  pick  certain  kinds  of 
beans. 

It  is  therefore  necessary  that  the  law 
be  extended. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate, 
the  proponents  of  the  measure  desired 
an  extension  of  2  years,  instead  of  1 
year.  The  committee  saw  fit  to  provide 
merely  for  an  extension  of  1  year,  in  the 
hope  that  the  measure  could  go  through 
the  Senate  without  too  much  difficulty. 
But  when  the  bill  was  presented  to  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  McCarthy]  offered  his  amendment, 
which,  in  my  opinipn,  had  the  effect  of 
nullifying  the  law. 
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The  McCarthy  amendment,  in  includ- 
ing work  period  guarantees,  went  beyond 
the  request  of  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
when  he  presented  a  draft  bill  to  the 
Senate  on  March  26. 

The  first  amendment  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota,  which  con- 
tained the  language  finally  adopted,  plus 
an  additional  section,  lost  by  a  tie  vote 
of  45  to  45.  The  amendment  which  was 
adopted  was  agreed  to  by  a  vote  of  44 
to  43 — only  by  1  vote.  Subsequently,  a 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
to  table  a  motion  by  me  to  reconsider 
the  third  reading  was  rejected  by  a  vote 
of  45  to  45,  and  the  motion  to  reconsider 
the  third  reading  was  then  rejected  by 
a  vote  of  45  to  45. 

The  House  Committee  on  Agriculture 
rejected  the  McCarthy  amendment  by  a 
vote  of  28  to  4. 

The  McCarthy  sunendment  was  offered 
in  the  House  by  Representative  Rosen- 
thal as  an  amendment  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  for  an  amendment  offered 
by  Representative  Roosevelt.  Repre- 
sentative Rosenthal's  amendment  was 
defeated  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  79 
to  131. 

I  call  attention  to  the  votes  in  the 
Senate  to  show  how  close  they  were. 
In  the  House,  however,  the  vote  was 
overwhelmingly  against  the  McCarthy 
amendment.  I  express  the  hope  that 
the  Senate  will  agree  to  the  simple  mo- 
tion I  have  made.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  wish  to  give  assurance  to  the 
opponents  that  I  shall  not  move  in  the 
future  to  extend  the  law  any  further 
than  the  year  1964. 

It  is  my  belief  that  by  giving  this 
notice  in  advance,  the  proponents  of 
this  law  will  be  warned  that  the  Senate 
will  not  act  again  on  this  measure  and 
that  they  must  begin  to  look  elsewhere 
for  relief. 

I  am  sure  that  in  Texas,  and  probably 
in  other  States,  such  as  California  and 
Arizona,  particularly,  many  crops  are 
now  growing  that  will  mature  in  the 
early  part  of  next  year.  If  the  Senate 
fails  to  extend  the  law,  there  will  be 
much  loss  to  the  farmers  who  are  now 
engaged  in  planting  and  cultivating 
crops. 

I  wish  to  state  to  the  Senate  some- 
thing else  that  may  occur.  There  may 
be  a  reversion  to  the  old  method  of 
Mexicans  swimming  across  the  Rio 
Grande,  in  violation  of  oxir  immigration 
laws.  If  that  is  permitted,  labor  from 
Mexico  will  continue  to  come  into  this 
country,  as  was  true  before  1951.  Wages 
will  be  lowered.  No  doubt  the  Mexicans 
will  come  in  greater  numbers  than  would 
be  true  otherwise. 

I  express  the  hope  that  the  Senate  will 
vote  favorably  on  the  motion  I  have 
made.  If  that  is  done,  all  persons  will 
be  on  notice  that,  beginning  in  1965, 
other  methods  will  have  to  be  used  to 
provide  for  stoop  labor.  What  they  will 
be,  I  am  unable  to  say  at  this  time.  How- 
ever, the  farmers  will  at  least  be  warned 
in  advance. 

I  wish  to  repeat  again  that  the 
motion  merely  extends  the  existing  law 
for  1  year.  No  changes  are  made  in  the 
existing  law,  except  that  the  year  of  ex- 
piration is  1964  instead  of  1963.    By  so 


doing,  I  feel  confident  it  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  farmers.  It  will  also  assist 
Mexicans  In  that  they  will  work  imder 
the  same  conditions  as  in  1963. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  effect  will  be 
on  our  relations  with  Mexico.  A  good 
many  proponents  of  the  bill  take  the 
position  that  unless  there  is  an  extension 
it  will  do  violence  to  our  relations  with 
Mexico.  I  do  not  know  that  it  will  do 
that.  However,  it  is  something  that  we 
must  consider.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
many  Mexicans  who  come  to  this  coun- 
try and  send  their  money  back  to  Mexico 
do  perform  a  service,  by  more  or  less  giv- 
ing dollars  to  Mexico  that  Mexico  needs. 
The  adverse  effect  on  our  relations  with 
Mexico  if  this  bill  is  not  extended  has 
never  been  discussed  or  determined  by 
the  cwnmittee.  However,  during  the 
debate  some  time  ago  the  matter  was 
brought  up,  and  it  was  said  that  it  would 
cause  some  friction  between  our  coun- 
tries.   I  hope  it  will  not  be  so. 

When  the  question  of  the  labor  con- 
tracts between  the  United  States  and 
Mexico  was  first  discussed,  I  attended 
the  conference  in  Mexico  City.  We  had 
very  cordial  relations  then.  I  hope  that 
the  cordial  relationship  will  continue  in 
the  future. 

I  have  nothing  further  to  say,  except 
that  I  hope  the  Senate  wiU  agree  to  the 
motion  that  I  have  made. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  I 
commend  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  for 
his  statement  regarding  liis  determina- 
tion that  this  program  shall  end  after  1 
year.  I  accept  his  statement.  I  am  sure 
that  he  will  not.  as  he  said,  again  propose 
an  extension  of  the  program. 

Of  course,  he  does  not  speak  for  the 
people  who  have  advocated  this  legisla- 
tion through  the  years.  The  record 
shows  that  from  the  beginning  of  this 
program  in  1951  it  has  l>een  presented  as 
a  temporary  program,  and  that  every 
time  it  came  under  debate,  the  argument 
was  made  that  the  program  would  be  ex- 
tended for  only  1  more  year  or  for  2 
years  more. 

In  each  of  those  debates,  when  it  was 
proposed  that  certain  standards  and  re- 
quirements be  established  to  give  protec- 
tion to  potential  American  migratory 
workers,  the  argument  was  made  that 
we  did  not  need  to  set  up  such  protection 
laecause  the  program  was  to  be  phased 
out  in  1  or  2  years. 

Therefore,  in  the  course  of  approxi- 
mately 12  years  we  have  heard  the  same 
argument  made  over  and  over  again,  and 
the  same  presentation  of  the  program 
has  been  made,  namely,  that  it  is  a  tem- 
porary program  designed  to  meet  a  prob- 
lem for  only  a  short  length  of  time. 

Again  today  we  find  ourselves  in  the 
same  situation.  I  should  like  to  review 
the  history  of  the  case  which  has  been 
made  for  an  extension,  a  reextension. 
and  still  other  extensions  of  the  program 
since  1951. 

When  the  program  was  proposed  in 
1951,  the  Senate  debated  the  bill  from 
April  26  until  May  7.  when  it  finally 
passed  the  bill.  At  that  time  It  was 
strongly  opposed  by  the  late  Senator 
Chavez,  of  New  Mexico,  who  personally 
knew  something  of  the  problems  of  the 
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mignAorj  workers  in  the  Southwestern 
States. 

At  that  time  I  was  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Agriculture.  I  re- 
call the  arguments  that  were  made  in 
committee  and  in  debate  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  Two  principal  arguments 
were  advanced  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram. One  was  that  the  Korean  conflict 
had  resulted  in  a  manpower  shortage. 
The  Government  of  Mexico  at  that  time 
opix>sed  having  Mexican  nationals  come 
to  work  in  this  country  under  the  exploit- 
ative conditions  which  prevailed  then. 
Most  of  these  workers  came  in  illegally, 
and  were  generally  described  as  wet- 
backs. Officials  of  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment came  to  our  country,  and  asked  us 
to  provide  for  some  kind  of  protection 
for  their  people  who  were  coming  into 
the  United  States  to  work  in  the  cotton- 
fields  and  in  the  production  of  vege- 
tables and  fruits  and  other  crope  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  our  country. 

It  was  stated  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enact  legislation  if  we  were  to 
have  an  orderly  and  decent  program; 
otherwise,  these  officials  said,  no  Mexi- 
cans would  be  permitted  to  come. 

This  was  a  threat  on  the  part  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  and  a  protest  on 
the  part  of  the  Mexican  Government. 
against  the  kind  of  treatment  that  its 
nationals  had  been  receiving. 

Therefore,  a  temporary  measure  was 
proposed.  The  program  for  the  im- 
portation of  Mexican  workers  came  be- 
fore the  House  for  consideration  on  June 
26.  1951. 

Representative  Coolky,  who  handled 
the  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  House,  made 
the  following  j^atement : 

American  agricultiirv  has  embarked  upon 
a  greatly  expanded  program.  High  produc- 
tion go€ils  have  been  fixed  and  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  have  been  called  upon  to  pro- 
duce the  abundance  which  will  be  needed. 
American  agrlculttire  has  been  called  upon 
again  to  flU  the  bread  basket  of  donocracy. 
We  can  recall  with  great  pride  how  the 
Amreriean  farmer  discharged  his  assignment 
in  Workl  War  II.  Our  farmers  performed 
magnificently  and  actually  amazed  the  world 
with  their  production. 

The  bUl  which  we  are  presenting  seeks  to 
deal  with  an  unfortunate  situation.  It  is 
unforttmate  that  we  do  not  have  In  Amer- 
ica sufflcent  farm  labor  to  harvest  the  abun- 
dant production  of  our  farm  labor.  There  Is 
no  qmstlon  about  a  shortage  of  farm  la- 
bor. Everyone  familiar  with  the  altuation 
Is  apparently  willing  to  admit  that  there  is 
a  great  need  for  a  great  number  of  laborers 
for  the  farms  of  America. 

RejM^aentative  Poags  advanced  similar 
arguments.    He  said: 

Liast  year  we  were  barely  able  to  pick  that 
ooitoa  crop  with  the  labor  force  that  was 
available — and  it  Included  a  stibstantlal 
number  of  MeTlrans,  both  contract  Mexican 
nationals  and  Illegal  entrants.  Since  that 
time  there  have  been  thousands  of  American 
boys  who  have  left  those  farms  and  gone  to 
work  In  the  industries  of  the  Nation,  in  the 
war  plants,  and  In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
country.  Our  own  labor  force  Is  not  nearly 
as  large  as  it  was  1  year  ago.  We  were  bare- 
ly able,  with  a  long  picking  season,  to  gather 
9.750.000  l>ale8  of  cotton.  With  16  or  17 
million  bales  this  year  and  a  smaller  force 
to  gather  it.  how  can  we  hope  to  have 
that  fiber  without  the  help  of  our  neigh- 
bors to  the  south?  How  can  we  hope  to  save 
the  beet  crop  of  America  without  someone 


who  Is  willing  to  get  down  on  his  hands  and 
kneee  and  do  the  stoop  labor  required  to 
do  It? 

Representative  Clifford  Hope  stressed 
that  it  was  a  temporary  program,  stat- 
ing: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  held  exten- 
sive hearings  on  this  blU.  We  gave  It  a  great 
deal  of  consideration  in  executive  session. 
We  heard  a  large  number  of  witnesses.  We 
heard  all  the  difierent  viewpoints,  and  as  a 
result  of  this  very  exhaustive  consideration 
we  bring  you  this  bill  which  I  feel  does  what 
It  sets  out  to  do.  It  Is  a  temporary  meas- 
ure but  one  which  wUl  meet  the  present  slt- 
uaUon.  It  will  help  allevUte  the  shortage 
of  certain  types  of  farm  workers  and  wlU 
enable  our  farmers  to  help  meet  the  obU- 
gatlon  which  has  been  put  upon  them  by  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  produce  the 
greatest  amount  of  food  and  fiber  that  has 
ever  been  produced  by  the  farmers  of  this 
country. 

The  same  view  was  expressed  by  Rep- 
resentative Hill  of  Colorado  who  said: 

Tea.  There  Is  another  thing  I  want  to  say. 
and  that  U  this  Is  a  temporary  biU.  This 
biU  expires  on  December  31.  1B53.  What 
we  are  trying  to  do  here  is  to  take  care  of 
the  situation  during  this  war  emergency. 

Mr.  President,  the  Korean  conflict  has 
been  over  for  10  years. 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
planting  and  harvesting  crops.  Mech- 
anization has  eliminated  much  of  the 
hand  labor  formerly  required  for  cotton 
and  some  other  crops  in  which  braceros 
were  used. 

At  the  same  time  we  have  gone  from  a 
period  of  a  somewhat  tight  manpower 
situation  in  1951  to  one  of  widespread 
unemployment.  Unemployment  for  the 
past  5  years  has  been  at  the  average 
yearly  rate  of  5.5  percent  or  more.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  has  estimated 
unemployment  and  underemployment 
among  our  rural  population  at  a  rate 
equivalent  to  4  million  wmrkers.  In 
1962,  California  growers  contracted  or 
recontracted  for  127.000  Mexican  na- 
tionals under  this  programi — but  at  the 
same  time  the  estimated  annual  average 
of  unemployed  domestic  workers  in  Cali- 
fornia was  395,000,  or  more  than  twice 
the  nimiber  of  Mexicans  who  were  im- 
ported under  this  program. 

Across  the  Nation,  the  nimiber  of 
farms  and  farmworkers  has  declined 
sharply  since  1952.  In  1962  alone  the 
nimiber  of  hired  farmworkers  averaged 
4  percent  less  than  in  1961.  and  the  num- 
ber of  family  farmworkers  was  down  3 
percent  last  year. 

All  these  facts  iiKiicate  that  if  dis- 
placed and  unemployed  farmworkers 
were  offered  conditions  of  work  regard- 
ing transportation,  housing,  and  work 
period  g\iarantees  comparable  to  those 
enjoyed  by  Mexican  nationals,  the  needs 
could  be  met  without  using  foreign  work- 
ers. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Is  the  Senator  argu- 
ing that  if  a  contract  were  entered  into, 
let  us  say,  by  workers  from  Illinois,  the 
farmer  could  enforce  that  contract  in 
the  same  manner  as  be  is  callable  of  en- 
forcing a  contract  involving  Mexican 
labor? 


Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  depend 
upon  the  terms  of  the  contract.  If  it 
were  a  formal  legal  contract,  it  would  be 
enforcible  at  law. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  the  Senator 
knows,  if  a  contract  were  entered  into  by 
an  American  worker  who  went  from  Illi- 
nois to  Nevada,  the  worker  could  not  be 
forced  to  work.  He  might  work  for  2  or 
3  days  and  then  leave.  However,  if  a 
Mexican  laborer  refused  to  work,  he 
would  be  deported.  Personally,  I  do  not 
believe  there  would  be  any  way  by  which 
to  enforce  a  contract  between  an  Ameri- 
can laborer  and  a  farmer.  It  would  be 
impossible  to  do  so,  under  the  law  . 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand the  Senator  from  Louisiana  to  urge 
as  an  argument  for  the  bracero  bill  that 
Mexicans  can  be  held  to  involuntary 
servitude,  whereas  Americans  cannot  be? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  I  did  not  argue  that 
at  alL  I  said  that  if  a  Mexican  refused 
to  work,  he  could  no  longer  remain  in 
the  country;  he  would  have  to  return  to 
Mexico.  The  inducement  for  him  to  re- 
main in  this  country  is  that  he  continue 
to  work.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  work- 
er were  an  American,  such  a  contract 
would  be  illegal  under  the  law,  as  I 
understand  it. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  suspect  that  the 
labor  contract  of  an  American  is  what 
is  termed  an  at-will  contract,  which  is 
not  binding.  The  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana is  saying  that  the  great  advantage 
of  bringing  In  Mexicans  is  that  no  mat- 
ter what  the  conditions,  no  matter  how 
poorly  they  may  be  treated,  they  must 
continue  to  work  under  penalty  of  ex- 
pulsion from  this  country.  I  think  that 
is  involuntary  servitude;  and  under  the 
13th  amendment,  involuntary  servitude 
Is  outlawed  by  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  proceeding  un- 
der this  law  is  one  of  providing  rented 
"slaves."  It  is  not  a  question  of  having 
to  buy  Uiem  and  take  responsibility  for 
them  for  a  long  period  of  time.  Essen- 
tially, the  commitment  is  similar  to  that 
under  slavery,  except  that  it  is  a  sort  of 
temporary  servitude;  and  the  penalty  for 
not  working,  as  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana has  said,  is  that  the  workers  will 
be  returned  to  Mexico.  They  are,  of 
course,  free  to  leave  their  work  and  re- 
turn to  their  own  country.  The  pressure 
on  them  ts  that  if  they  refuse  to  work, 
they  must  return  to  their  own  coim- 
try. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  Mexican  is  free 
to  leave  whenever  he  desires;  but  the 
condition  under  which  he  may  remain  in 
the  coimtry  is  that  he  must  work  under 
the  contract  he  entered  into.  If  after  a 
few  days  of  emplosrment  he  wants  to  quit, 
he  may  quit;  but  he  must  return  to 
Mexico;  he  may  not  remain  in  this  coun- 
try. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  if  Americans  were 
offered  employment,  and  offered  the 
same  terms  as  were  offered  Mexicans.  I 
assume  from  the  statement  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  that  they  would  be 
offered  such  employment  only  on  the 
counterconsideration  that  they  would 
not  be  free  to  leave  their  Jobs  and  flnd 
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employment  in  other  areas.  This  is  a 
consideration.  But  If  Americans  were 
offered  similar  terms  and  conditions  to 
remain,  most  of  them  would  seek  this 
kind  of  work  and  continue  to  work  and 
fulfill  their  obligations,  if  there  were  a 
contract. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  There  would  be  no 
way  to  enforce  such  a  contract. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  That  is  quite  cor- 
rect. There  would  be  no  weapon  or 
pressure  to  use  on  the  Americans.  But 
I  am  satisfied  that  if  they  were  offered 
comparable  terms,  they  would  be  willing 
to  work  and  to  fulfill  the  contract. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  13th  amend- 
ment of  the  Constitution  provides: 

Neither  slavery  nor  Involuntary  servitude, 
except  as  a  punishment  for  crime  whereof 
the  party  shall  have  been  duly  convicted, 
shall  exist  within  the  United  States,  or  any 
place  subject  to  their  Jurisdiction. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  somewhat  regret- 
table at  this  stage  that  there  can  be 
involuntary  servitude  for  Mexicans  but 
not  for  Americans,  and  that  therefore 
Mexicans  can  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  question  but  that  this  kind 
of  control  over  the  workers  is  one  of  the 
reasons  that  many  employers  desire  a 
continuation  of  the  program. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  once  spent  some 
weeks  in  Arizona  and  happened  to  meet 
a  Mexican  living  there  who  had  appar- 
ently entered  this  coimtry  illegally.  He 
was  in  mortal  terror  that  he  would  be 
shipped  back.  He  was  scared  to  death 
of  his  employer,  because  he  believed  his 
employer  knew  he  had  entered  this  coun- 
try under  difficult  eirciimstances.  He 
was  afraid  he  might  be  sent  back,  so  he 
did  not  feel  himself  to  be  a  free  agent. 

Mr.  McCarthy,  certainly  the  Mex- 
lean  workers  constitute  unfair  competi- 
tion for  potential  American  agricultural 
workers.  The  conditions  that  have  been 
described  are  important  considerations. 
Mexican  workers  are  carefully  screened, 
so  it  is  not  necessary  for  an  employer  to 
take  run-of-the-mill  Anaericans.  as  he 
would  have  to  do  if  he  hired  his  em- 
ployees from  American  workers.  Most 
of  the  Mexicans  come  alone,  so  the 
growers  do  not  have  their  family  re- 
sponsibilities to  be  concerned  with. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  will 
concede,  I  am  certain,  that  if  the  pro- 
posed extension  is  not  granted,  there 
may  be  a  recurrence  of  conditions  that 
existed  prior  to  1951,  when  Mexican  labor 
came  by  the  thousands,  some  of  them 
swimming  across  the  Rio  Grande,  and 
becoming  known,  as  the  Senator  stated 
a  while  ago,  as  "wetbacks."  Many  of 
them  had  to  remain  hidden,  too,  in  order 
to  escajje  arrest  by  immigration  officials. 
My  fear  is  that  there  might  be  a  recur- 
rence of  that  situation. 

Certainly  the  type  of  contract  that  is 
now  entered  into  with  the  sanction  of 
both  the  American  Government  and  the 
Mexican  Government  is  not,  by  any 
means,  of  the  kind  described  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas]  as  a 
slavery  contract,  because  a  Mexican  can 
enter  the  United  States  and  leave  the 
next  day.  if  he  desires. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is 
quite  correct. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  important 
point  is  that  if  he  quits,  he  must  return 
to  Mexico. 

Mr.  McCarthy.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  the  only 
difference. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  the  argu- 
ment Just  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  about  the  danger  of  a  recur- 
rence of  the  wetback  problem  and  illegal 
entries  of  Mexican  workers  if  the  legisla- 
tion is  not  continued  is  subject  to  chal- 
lenge. 

This  very  argiiment  was  made  in  the 
debates  as  long  ago  as  1951.  It  was 
stated  that  because  of  the  wetback  prob- 
lem, the  Mexican  farm  labor  bill  should 
be  passed. 

At  that  time  the  Senate  adopted  an 
amendment  offered,  I  believe,  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  IMr.  Douglas],  which 
would  have  made  some  improvement  in 
the  situation,  but  the  amendment  was 
lost  in  conference.  As  a  result,  the  pro- 
gram did  not  play  a  significant  role  at 
that  time  in  solving  the  wetback  prob- 
lem. 

Two  years  ago,  I  wrote  to  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  Swing  on  this 
particular  point  and  asked  whether  he 
thought  the  passage  of  the  legislation 
had  had  any  significant  effect  on  the 
wetback  problem.  He  replied  that  it  did 
not  play  any  significant  part  In  the  solu- 
tion of  the  wetback  problems.  In  his 
letter,  he  said: 

U.S.  Department  or  Justice, 

Immigration  and 
Natttralization  Service, 
Washington,  D.C.,  February  8,  1961. 
Hon.  Eugene  J.  McCarthy, 
VS.  Senate. 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  Senator  McCarthy:  Yoxir  letter  re- 
questing information  as  to  the  possible  effect 
of  proposed  modification  of  Public  Law  78. 
addressed  to  the  Attorney  General,  has  been 
referred  to  this  Service  for  reply. 

In  response  to  your  first  question,  the  Serv- 
ice does  not  beUeve  that  the  enactment  of 
PubUc  Law  78  on  July  12.  1951.  brought 
about  a  significant  reduction  in  Ulegal  wet- 
back entries.  Prom  the  attached  table  It  will 
be  observed  that  for  at  least  3  years  follow- 
ing the  enactment  of  that  law  the  apprehen- 
sion of  wetbacks  rose  appreciably  to  the  all- 
time  high  of  over  1  million  in  the  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1954.  The  provisions  of  Public 
Law  78  were  largely  inoperative  In  certain 
areas  of  the  country  because  of  the  availabil- 
ity of  wetback  labor.  Not  until  the  stem- 
ming of  the  tide  of  Illegal  entry  during  the 
year  1954  was  the  lawful  Importation  of 
Mexican  braceros  firmly  established  as  the 
chief  source  of  alien  agricultural  labor  in  the 
United  States. 

In  this  connection  you  may  be  Interested 
In  the  enclosed  article  on  the  subject  which 
appeared  in  the  July  1956  issue  of  the  I  &  N 
Reporter.  This  article  contains  statistics  as 
to  the  number  of  agricultural  laborers  ad- 
mitted annually  during  the  years  1950 
through  1966.  On  page  8  of  this  article  there 
is  a  partial  answer  to  your  second  question 
in  the  paragraph  which  reads: 

"The  so-called  wetback  problem  no  longer 
exists.  The  southern  border  has  been  se- 
cured. The  Immigration  and  Naturalization 
Service  now  has  control  over  the  illegal  en- 
tries of  Mexicans.  However,  continuous  ef- 
forts must  be  made  by  the  Service  to  main- 
tain this  security  and  to  prevent  illegal  en- 
try. The  continued  supi>ort  of  the  Mexican 
Government,  employers  of  laborers,  other 
agencies,  and  the  Congress  Is  needed  to  as- 
sure the  success  of  this  program." 
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If  bracero  or  domestic  labor  Is  not  avaU- 
able  Ifl  the  United  States,  the  pressure  of  Il- 
legal entry  on  our  southern  border  will  un- 
doubtedly increase.  If  the  Service  is  given 
the  same  authorized  manpower,  however.  I 
am  confident  that  the  control  of  the  border 
can  be  maintained. 
Sincerely. 

J.  M.  Swing, 
Commisaioner. 

That  is  the  judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration  on  this  point. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  anyone  in  the  United  States  who 
is  a  better  authority  on  this  subject  than 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  I  think  he  is 
the  expert  on  whom  we  must  rely. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
on  this  subject  he  can  si>eak  with  great- 
er authority  and  greater  knowledge  than 
anyone  else ;  and  is  it  not  also  true  that 
we  must  accept  his  judgment  on  this  sub- 
ject, imless  we  obtain  contrary  evidence? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes,  for  he  is  the 
best  source  of  information  on  this  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
know  of  any  hard  evidence  of  any  kind 
which  is  contradictory  of  the  statements 
made  by  Commissioner  Swing? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  No.  ah  the  evi- 
dence sustains  the  statements  he  has 
made.  It  was  clear  that  effective  con- 
trol came  only  when  our  officials  im- 
proved control  of  the  border  and  began 
to  use  all  their  strength,  as  well  as  that 
of  the  Mexican  Government,  to  stop  such 
illegal  entries. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  the  argxunent 
that  the  bracero  program  Is  necessary  in 
order  to  prevent  illegal  entries  by  Mexi- 
cans is  not  supported  by  the  evidence  we 
have  and  the  statistics  which  are  avail- 
able, which  demonstrate  that  the  bra- 
cero program  has  nothing  whatever  to 
do  with  prevention  of  illegal  entry  by 
Mexicans  into  the  United  States? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  think  the  evidence 
fully  sustains  the  position  implied  by  the 
Senator's  question. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  McCarthy.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understood  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  to  say  that  the 
Commissioner  of  Immigration  stated 
that  in  1954 — which  really  was  2  years 
after  the  act  went  into  effect,  although 
it  was  passed  in  1951 — the  apprehension 
reached  an  alltime  high.  I  wonder 
whether  there  Is  in  the  Commissioner's 
statement  anything  to  show  that  after 
the  passage  of  the  bracero  bill,  the  Im- 
migration Service  of  the  United  States 
made  an  intense  drive  to  round  up  all 
the  Illegal  entrants  into  the  United 
States — an  intense  drive  which  it  had 
not  made  theretofore.  I  have  personal 
knowledge  of  this,  at  least  insofar  as 
it  pertains  to  my  own  State.  I  also  have 
personal  knowledge  that  many  of  those 
who  were  rounded  up — some  of  whom 
had  been  in  the  State  10  or  11  years,  and 
thus  had  been  able  to  circulate  in  the 
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labor  market,  wherever  they  could  get 
woiic — were  then  returned  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Yes.  The  Com- 
missioner's statement  was  that  it  was  not 
the  enactment  of  that  law  which  caused 
the  decline  in  the  nxunber  of  wetbacks 
who  entered  and  the  number  who  were 
returned  by  the  Immigration  Service, 
but,  rather  the  cause  was  the  more  thor- 
ough enforcement  of  the  immigration 
laws. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  agree  with  the 
Commissioner's  statement  In  this  re- 
spect :  During  that  period  the  Immigra- 
tion Service,  for  some  reason — I  sup- 
pose it  was  to  make  the  law  partially 
workable — conducted  a  drive,  with  which 
I  am  in  wholehearted  accord,  to  return 
those  people  to  Mexico.  But  I  would  go 
further,  and  suggest  that  I  do  not  think 
anyone  can  correctly  contend  that  the 
wetback  situation — of  course.  I  refer  to 
the  illegal  entrants,  not  to  those  who 
have  entered  under  the  bracero  law — 
would  be  improved  to  any  extent  if  this 
bill  did  not  become  law  for  another  year. 
It  would  become  worse,  because  these 
people — and  anyone  who  has  been  to 
Mexico  to  any  extent  knows  this — look 
to  the  United  States  with  eyes  of  envy 
and  wonderment,  and  wish  to  come  to 
the  United  States  because  those  who  are 
in  the  United  States  do  so  much  better 
than  those  in  Mexico.  Therefore,  I 
would  not  wish  to  state  for  a  minute  that 
the  enactment  of  this  law  would  shut  off 
the  incursion  of  wetbacks;  but  neither 
do  I  think  that  it  can  be  successfully 
argued  that  this  incursion  will  not  in- 
crease— because  I  think  it  will  increase 
to  some  extent. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  a  possibil- 
ity. All  I  can  do  is  set  against  the  Sen- 
ator's opinion  the  statement  of  the  Com- 
missioner of  Immigration,  who  says: 

If  the  Service  Is  given  the  same  authorized 
manpower,  however,  I  am  confident  that  the 
control  of  the  border  can  be  maintained. 

We  must  wait  to  see  what  the  actual 
results  will  be  before  we  can  determine 
who  is  more  nearly  correct — the  Senator 
from  Colorado  or  the  Commissioner  of 
Immigration. 

Mr  ALLOTT.  Has  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  ever  been  to  Brownsville, 
Nogales,  El  Paso,  or  any  of  the  other 
border  towns,  and  seen  Uiere  the  many 
thousands  of  people  who  daily  cross  the 
border  batween  the  two  countries,  by 
crossing  the  bridges,  and  who  are  sub- 
ject to  only  cursory  examination?  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  provide 
the  Inunigration  Service  with  a  force 
suflSciently  large  to  be  able  to  check  on 
those  who  thus  walk  back  and  forth, 
across  the  border,  let  alone  to  check  on 
those  who  go  up  the  river.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  river  does  not  have  as  much 
water  as  it  used  to  have  in  it  at  various 
places.  So  those  who  wish  to  cross  the 
river  there  do  not  have  to  swim  across 
it;  generally  they  can  wade  across  it 
Sometimes  they  can  actually  ride  across 
it.  So  it  is  very  difficult  to  maintain 
effective  control  for  a  distance  of  a  thou- 
sand miles  or  more,  and  thus  prevent  the 
illegal  entry  into  the  United  States  of 
Mexicans  who  seek  to  cross  that  river  at 
one  point  or  another.  It  would  be  al- 
most impossible  even  to  check  on  those 


who  seek  to  cross  the  border  at  El  Paso 
and  at  various  places  farther  down  the 
river.  That  job  would  require  perhaps 
double  the  present  force. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Again,  all  I  can  do 
is  cite  the  opinion  of  the  Commissioner 
of  Immigration,  who  stated,  in  his  let- 
ter, that  the  Immigration  Service  could 
handle  the  situation.  I  have  cited  the 
best  available  authority — the  Commis- 
sioner of  Immigration — who.  I  am  sure, 
has  seen  the  situation  which  has  been 
described  to  us  by  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  and  who  was  personally  and 
directly  active  for  many  years  in  this 
field. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  the  motion 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Senate  bill  1703. 

The  Senate  should  follow  the  tradi- 
tional procedure  in  connection  with  pro- 
posed legislation  when  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  Senate 
version  and  the  House  version. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  El- 
lender],  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry,  has  said 
that  if  the  Senate  provision  is  retained, 
the  House  will  refuse  to  accept  it.  But  I 
submit  that  this  shows  there  is  a  sub- 
stantial difference  between  the  two  ver- 
sions, and  that  therefore,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  a  conference  should  be  held,  in 
order  to  discuss  the  difference. 

If  the  differences  were  so  slight  that 
the  House  would  accept  it  anyway,  we 
could  say,  "Why  go  to  conference  on  a 
minor  point?" 

But  here  he  acknowledges  that  this  is 
a  major  difference.  The  only  argument 
made  against  going  to  conference  is  that 
the  House  will  not  accept  the  Senate 
version.  If  this  were  the  case,  each  time 
a  major  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  occurred,  the  argument 
could  be  made  that  because  of  this  dif- 
ference we  should  surrender  to  the 
House  and  accept  their  version  because 
the  differences  are  so  great. 

If  we  look  into  it  further  than  that,  we 
make  a  kind  of  "numbers"  argument, 
saying  that  the  reason  why  we  should 
give  in  to  the  House  on  this  issue  is  that 
the  amendment  offered  by  myself  and  a 
number  of  other  Senators  was  passed  by 
a  single  vote.  Then  we  have  to  look  up 
the  vote  in  the  House  on  the  same  issue. 
When  we  do  so,  we  really  get  into  dif- 
ficulty, because  the  record  in  the  House 
shows  that  when  they  firsts  voted  on  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  last  May,  the 
whole  program  was  rejected  by  the 
House.  The  vote  was  174  to  158  against 
extension.  Then  on  October  31  the 
House  reversed  itself  and  approved  a  1- 
year  extension  by  a  vote  of  173  to  158. 
There  were  two  votes  in  the  House.  On 
one  occasion  the  vote  was  174  against 
extension  and  then  later  the  vote  was  173 
in  favor  of  extension ;  in  both  cases  there 
were  158  on  the  other  side.  So  if  we  con- 
sider the  total  vote  in  both  roUcalls — 
counting  House  Members  twice — the  dif- 
ference comes  out  to  a  single  vote.  The 
numbers  game  really  does  not  take  us 
very  far. 

We  are  moved  back  again  to  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  action  of  the  Senate 
in  adopting  the  amendment,  even  though 


it  was  by  a  single  vote,  should  be  sus- 
tained in  conference. 

The  will  of  the  Senate  stands  today,  as 
it  did  on  August  15.  A  majority  of  Sen- 
ators supported  the  position  that  the 
Senate  was  willing  to  extend  this  pro- 
gram for  1  year  only  on  the  condition 
that  employers  make  a  reasonable  offer 
to  provide  some  benefits  to  domestic 
workers  before  they  turned  to  importing 
Mexican  nationals. 

The  Immediate  question  is:  Shall  the 
Senate  accept  the  judgment  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture — which  re- 
moved the  Senate  amendment  from  S. 
1703 — or  shall  the  House  be  required  to 
consider  the  decision  of  the  Senate  at 
least  in  conference? 

This  special  legislation.  I  believe  we 
should  note,  provides  benefits  for  only 
about  33,000  of  the  more  than  3  million 
farmers  in  the  Nation  . 

This  program  adversely  affects  Ameri- 
can farmworkers  who  are  already  un- 
derprivileged. It  should  not  be  extended 
unless  some  action  is  taken  to  safeguard 
the  rights  of  these  citizens. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  special  bene- 
fits that  a  few  growei-s  get  from  this 
program  gives  them  a  competitive  ad- 
vantage over  family  farm  operators  who 
grow  the  same  crops  in  other  sections  of 
the  Nation.  We  should  not  be  authoriz- 
ing the  importation  of  foreign  workers 
at  a  time  when  our  rural  population 
suffers  from  great  unemployment  and 
imderemployment . 

All  the  defenses  made  for  this  program, 
and  all  the  pleas  to  let  the  growers  have 
Mexican  nationals  for  1  more  year,  can- 
not hide  the  central  fact  that  this  pro- 
gram has  depressed  the  economic  and 
social  conditions  of  domestic  migratory 
workers.  It  has  adversely  affected  the 
welfare  of  American  citizens  who.  even 
before  the  program  was  established  12 
years  ago,  were  the  most  underprivileged 
group  in  the  United  States. 

In  1952.  when  the  Mexican  farm  labor 
program  went  into  effect,  male  migratory 
farmworkers  in  the  Nation  averaged 
$7.35  per  day.  During  the  last  10  years 
as  many  as  400,000  Mexican  nationals 
annually  have  entered  the  United  States 
under  Public  Law  78  to  compete  with 
Americans.  In  1961,  the  average  wage 
of  male  migratory  farmworkers  was 
$6.70  per  day — 65  cents  per  day  less  than 
they  averaged  in  1952.  This  was  a  pe- 
riod in  which  wages  throughout  the 
economy  rose  sharply  and  in  which  costs 
for  the  necessities  of  life  also  greatly 
increased. 

A  wage  of  $6.70  a  day  is  $40.20  for  a 
6-day  week,  or  $160  per  month.  But 
these  workers  would  praise  the  Congress 
if  our  action  would  only  guarantee  them 
$160  per  month;  for  these  men  do  not 
work  regularly.  They  work  during  spe- 
cial seasons,  depending  on  the  weather 
and  depending  on  the  size  of  the  crop — 
and  they  suffer  from  extensive  seasonal 
unemployment.  In  1961  they  averaged 
only  109  days  of  farmwork  a  year.  They 
managed  to  get  a  few  days  of  nonfarm 
work,  but  the  report  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  shows  that  the  total  wages 
earned — farm  and  nonfarm — of  the  male 
migratory  farmworkers,  who  did  25  days 
or  more  of  farm  wagework  in  1961.  was 
$1,039. 
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There  being  so  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con-  tare  publication  "The  Hired  Farm  Work- 
sent  to  have  printed  In  the  Rscoao  the  ing  Force  of  19«1,"  relating  to  wages  of 
table  from  the  Department  of  Agricul-    migratory  farmworkers. 

Table  34. —  Average  ioyt  v>orked  and  v>age«  earned  at  farm  and  nonfarm  wage  tpork  by  persons  who  did  £5  days  or  more  of  farm  xoage 

work,  by  migratory  status,  and  sex  of  worker,  selected  years,  1949-61 
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I  Bounded  to  the  nearvst  S  oputs. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  this 
situation  would  be  unthinkable  for  any 
other  economic  group  in  the  Nation. 
Protests  would  be  heard  from  coast  to 
coast  if  auto  workers  or  steel  workers  or 
chemical  or  laimdry  workers  or  retail 
clerks  were  averaging  only  $6.70  per 
day — to  say  nothing  of  what  would  hap- 
pen if  we  approved  a  law  authorizing  the 
Department  of  Labor  to  enter  into  an 
international  agreement  with  a  foreign 
nation  to  Import  its  nationals  to  com- 
pete with  these  workers.  But  the  per- 
sons involved  here  are  the  homeless  ones, 
poorly  educated,  unorganized,  moving 
from  place  to  place  with  no  leaders  from 
their  own  ranks  able  to  speak  for  them. 

And  now  we  are  asked  to  extend  this 
program  which  discriminates  against 
these  people,  which  increases  their  bur- 
dens, which  makes  their  task  of  living 
even  more  difBcult,  without  even  making 
an  attempt  to  go  to  conference  or  to  hold 
the  Senate  amendment  which  provides 
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for  these  neglected  citizens  a  minimum 
of  prelection. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?       

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Goal 
in  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin? 

Mr.  McCarthy.    I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  said  that  people  about  whom 
he  has  been  speaking  are  people  who 
have  been  drifting  from  their  home  base 
and  have  no  voice  in  Congress  which 
can  be  raised  for  them.  I  believe  he  is 
correct. 

Is  it  not  true  that  the  resil  weakness 
of  these  people  is  the  fact  that,  by  and 
large,  they  are  people  who  do  not  live 
permanently  in  one  State?  The  chances 
are  they  are  not  registered  to  vote.  Pew 
if  any  do  vote.  It  is  very  obvious  they 
are  not  the  kind  of  people  who  could 
bring    any    direct,    political,    organized 


pressure  to  bear.  The  result  Is  that 
they  have  no  political  strength  and 
no  p(^tical  muscle.  If  there  is  no 
appeal  to  the  conscience  of  the  Senate 
in  recognition  of  the  needs  of  these  r)eo- 
ple  to  have  some  opportunity  to  take  part 
in  the  great  economic  prt^ress  we  have 
enjoyed  in  America  in  the  past  few  years, 
they  will  be  left  out  because  they  are 
people  that  do  not  have  the  kind  of 
pressure  and  force  needed  to  have  their 
proUems  brought  to  the  attention  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  believe  the  best 
evidence  of  that  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  legislation  was  treated  by  Congress 
this  year.  The  Senate  committee  bill 
which  provided  for  a  1-year  extension. 
was  reported  to  the  Senate  without  any 
hearings.  I  believe  the  Senator  knows 
that  if  there  is  any  support  or  opposition 
to  a  bill  that  is  well  organized  in  the 
covmtry.  the  least  concession  made  to 
that  organized  group  is  to  hold  hesirings 
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suxt  permit  people  to  come  in  and  testify 
before  the  respective  committees  of  Con- 
gress dealing  with  the  proposal. 

The  bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate 
without  any  hearings. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Can  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  Imagine  what  would 
happen  If  proposed  legislation  to  author- 
ize the  importation  of  some  manufac- 
tured goods  that  would  compete  with  an 
industry  which  was  well  established  in 
this  country  should  come  before  a  com- 
mittee? Can  the  Senator  Imagine  a 
situation  in  which  no  hearings  would  be 
held  to  permit  a  manufacturer  to  appear 
before  a  committee  of  Congress  and 
protest? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  It  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult to  imagine  circumstances  under 
which  no  hearings  would  be  permitted  to 
be  held.  Even  the  Department  of  Labor 
had  not  been  heard  on  this  particular 
proposed  legislation.  It  appeared  as 
though  the  advocates  wanted  to  do  the 
deed  both  quickly  and  quietly.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Department  of  Labor  was  able 
to  express  its  views  through  a  side  win- 
dow at  the  hearing  held  by  the  Sub- 
committee on  Migratory  Labor  of  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

At  that  hearing  it  was  possible  to 
obtain  testimony  from  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  Under  Secretary  of  Labor 
John  P.  Hennlng  testified  on  the  admin- 
istration position  regarding  the  exten- 
sion of  Public  Law  78  on  July  30.  Ex- 
cerpts from  his  testimony  are  as  follows: 

with  an  Inexhaustible  supply  of  alien 
workers  at  our  very  borders  we  find,  con- 
versely, that  the  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment offered  domestic  workers  not  only 
remain  static  but  in  many  cases  are  less 
favorable  than  those  offered  domestic  workers 
In  areas  where  no  alien  workers  are  employed. 
We  And.  further,  the  Incredible  situation 
where  alien  workers  are  offered  better  terms 
and  conditions  of  employment  than  are  af- 
forded o\ir  own  agricultural  workers  compet- 
ing for  the  same  Jobs. 

Essentially.  Senator.  It  Is  because  of  this 
that  we  suboolt  Public  Law  78  is  a  broad 
law:  It  Is  a  wretched  law  that  should  be 
burled.  Being  an  American  citizen  places 
one  at  a  serious  disadvantage  under  the 
option  of  this  law,  because  the  simple  fact  Is 
that  under  the  present  system  an  employer 
can  reftise  to  offer  domestic  workers  the  same 
terms  and  conditions  that  he  Is  required  to 
offer  alien  workers.  If  the  domestic  worker 
refuses  to  accept  the  Job  at  less  favorable 
terms,  the  employer  Is  permitted  to  bring  in 
Mexican  workers  who  are  then  afforded  the 
very  terms  and  conditions  which  were  denied 
to  our  own  workers. 

This  situation  exists  basically  because  of 
the  limited  authority  vested  In  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  under  Public  Law  78.  The 
legislative  history  of  that  law  makes  it  abun- 
dantly clear  that  the  Congress  did  not  intend 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  require, 
as  a  condition  of  obtaining  Mexican  workers, 
that  all  of  the  same  terms  and  conditions 
afforded  Mexican  workers  be  offered  first  to 
domestic  workers.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
we  would  oppose  any  ftuther  extension  of 
Public  Law  78  without  amendments  which 
would  bring  the  required  Job  offers  made  to 
Mexicans  and  to  domestic  workers  to  an  ap- 
proximate level.  •    •   • 

In  a  very  real  sense,  the  availabUlty  of 
domestic  workers  depends  largely  upon  the 
terms  and  conditions  of  employment  offered. 
The  exemption  of  agricultural  employment 
from  most  social  legislation  such  as  mini- 
mum wage,  unemployment  Insurance,  and 
to  a  significant  extent  old-age  and  survivors' 


insurance,  makes  such  emplo3nnent  unat- 
tractive to  our  own  unemployed  domestic 
workers.  Low  wages,  poor  working  condi- 
tions. Inadequate  housing  facilities  in  the 
area  of  employment,  complicate  the  recruit- 
ment picture.  With  a  large  reservoir  of  for- 
eign workers  available  there  Is  a  propensity 
to  depend  upon  this  source  of  labor  supply 
rather  than  to  extend  more  attractive  offers 
to  domestic  unemployed  workers.  The  re- 
sult—employment of  Mexican  workers  in 
this  country  at  the  expense  of  unemploy- 
ment of  domestic  workers. 

We  are  thus  confronted  at  this  time  with 
the  simple  question  of  whether  we  should 
continue  to  any  extent  subsidizing,  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  of  this  Nation,  a 
farmworker  program  which  prolongs  and 
aggravates  this  unfortunate  situation.  The 
resultant  unemployment  not  only  saddles 
the  local  communities  with  all  the  costs  at- 
tendant upon  giving  public  assistance  and 
other  forms  of  aid  to  unemployed  workers. 
but  it  exacts  a  terrible  price  in  loss  of  hu- 
man dignity  and  human  resources — a  price 
that  dictates  the  need  for  everyone  to  extend 
every  effort  to  avoid  these  consequences. 

The  amendment  recommended  by  the  ad- 
ministration, and  transmitted  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Senate  on  March  36,  is  designed 
to  narrow  the  existing  differential.  Its  ob- 
jective Is  to  make  the  Job  offers  more  attrac- 
tive without  Imposing  any  undue  burden  on 
agricultural  employers.  It  would  require — 
this  is  the  administration  position  on  Public 
Law  78 — It  would  require  employers  seeking 
to  obtain  Mexican  workers  to  offer  to  domes- 
tic workers  workmen's  compensation  or  oc- 
cupational insurance  coverage,  housing,  and 
transportation  expenses  equivalent  to  that 
furnished  Mexican  workers.  Mind  you,  this 
would  not  close  the  gap.  The  Mexican  worker 
is  guaranteed  the  right  to  collective  bar- 
gaining with  the  growers,  a  right  denied 
American  farmworkers;  he  Is  guaranteed  em- 
ployment under  the  contract  period,  75  per- 
cent of  the  contract  period  Is  assured  him, 
but  the  gap  would  be  narrowed  here  In  a 
significant  manner. 

None  of  these  provisions  would  require 
employers  to  incur  any  greater  expense  in 
obtaining  domestic  workers  than  they  are 
now  assimiing  In  obtaining  and  utilizing 
Mexican  workers.  The  costs  of  employing 
domestic  workers  under  this  proposal  would 
be  substantially  less  than  the  costs  of  em- 
ploying Mexican  workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  Illinois, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  it  not  true  that  the 
first  sentence  of  article  8  of  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  of  1951.  as  amended, 
reads  as  follows: 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  nor  permitted  to  remain  in  localities 
in  which  Mexicans  are  discriminated  againsts 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Under  this  provision, 
which  provides  that  neither  Mexican  na- 
tionals nor  Americans  of  Mexican  an- 
cestry shall  be  discriminated  against, 
communities  have  been  forced  to  admit 
these  groups  to  community  facilities, 
such  as  swimming  pools,  parks,  play- 
grounds, schools  and  the  like. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  There  was 
testimony— or  at  least  statements — to  the 
efTect  that  in  order  to  obtain  .such  work- 
ers segregation  practices  regarding  such 
facilities  had  been  discontinued. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  other  words,  a 
public  accommodations  law  prevails  for 


Mexicans   and    Mexican- Americans;    is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy,  it  would  apply  to 
Mexican  nationals  in  this  country,  but 
not  necessarily  to  Americans. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  point.  As 
I  understand  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate,  it  provides  that  American 
workers  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  in  comparison  with  Mexican 
workers  on  the  Job;  that  is,  they  shall 
have  the  same  labor  rights,  including 
workmen's  compensation,  housing,  trans- 
portation, and  work  period  guarantees: 
is  that  true? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Yes.  Those  are  the 
limits,  really,  of  what  we  ask. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  we  agree  to  the 
proviso  that  Mexicans  and  Mexican- 
Americans  shall  not  be  discriminated 
against  socially  in  compaiison  witli 
Americans  of  non-Mexican  ancestry,  why 
should  there  be  any  objection  to  havinu 
Americans  treated  as  well  as  Mexicans 
on  the  job?  Should  not  nondiscrimina- 
tion be  a  two-way  street?  Mexicans 
should  not  be  discriminated  against  so- 
cially in  comparison  with  Americans, 
and  Americans  should  not  be  discrim- 
inated against  economically  in  compari- 
son with  Mexicans. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  seems  a  most 
logical  case. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Is  that  not  what  the 
Senator  from  Mirmesota  really  is  trying 
to  establish? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  really  do  not  ask 
that  American  workers  be  treated  as 
well  as  Mexican  nationals.  I  ask  only 
that  the  gap  between  the  kind  of  treat- 
ment given  Mexican  nationals  and  the 
kind  of  treatment  given  to  Americans  be 
somewhat  reduced. 

There  is  an  argument  in  support  of 
the  Mexican  national  program.  It  has 
established  some  standards.  The  stand- 
ards for  the  most  part  were  written  in 
Mexico  City,  for  migrant  workers,  to  be 
applied  only  to  Mexican  nationals.  At 
least  the  program  has  established  some 
standards  to  which  we  can  point,  as  we 
try  to  improve  the  conditions  of  Ameri- 
can migratory  workers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yet  we  are  told  that 
if  we  provide  a  greater  degree  of  com- 
parability in  working  conditions  for 
Americans  as  compared  with  Mexicans, 
the  big  planters  and  farmers  will  reject 
the  bill;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  what  is  pre- 
sented as  a  kind  of  threat.  I  do  not  con- 
sider it  a  threat.  It  Is  almost  in  the 
nature  of  a  hopeful  promise.  But  that 
is  the  situation  as  we  consider  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  we  ought  to  go  to  con- 
ference and  Insist  on  the  terms  the  Sen- 
ate adopted  several  months  ago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  has 
said  that  Mr.  Henning  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  testified  that  the  bill  was 
a  wretched  bill  which  should  be  buried 
unless  something  like  the  McCarthy 
amendment  were  adopted.  In  taking 
that  position  I  presume  the  Under  Sec- 
retary was  speaking  not  merely  for  him- 
self as  an  individual,  but  was  speaking 
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first  for  the  Department  of  Labor;  and, 
second,  for  the  Kennedy  administration; 
is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  I  believe  that  is  the 
only  conclusion  which  could  be  reached. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  position  of  the 
Kennedy  administration — and  President 
Kennedy  was  President  at  that  time — 
was  that  the  bill  should  not  be  passed 
unless  American  domestic  agricultural 
migrant  workers  were  given  exactly  the 
same  protection  as  Mexican  workers  are 
given. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  They  did  not  go  so 
far  as  to  say  exactly  the  same. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  least,  to  the 
modest  extent  which  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  urged  on 
the  Senate  and  has  succeeded  in  getting 
the  Senate  to  adopt. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  have  a  letter  from 
W.  Willard  Wirtz,  Secretary  of  Labor, 
dated  November  1,  1B63.  The  letter  is  in 
response  to  an  inquiry  from  me  request- 
ing the  administration's  position  on  the 
extension  of  Public  Law  78.    He  said: 

The  administration  has  continued  to 
maintain  the  position  I  Indicated  before  the 
House  Subcommittee  on  Equipment,  Sup- 
plies, and  Manpower  of  the  CkDmmlttee  on 
Agriculture  on  March  27.  We  support  a 
1-year  extension,  provided  the  act  Is  amend- 
ed to  require  employers  seeking  to  obtain 
Mexican  workers  to  demonstrate  that  they 
have  offered  to  domestic  workers  workmen's 
compensation  or  occupational  insurance  cov- 
erage, housing  and  transportation  expenses 
equivalent  to  that  furnished  Mexican  work- 
ers. 

We  are  opposed  to  i  tin  extension  without 
these  amendments. 

The  position  of  the  administration,  as 
stated  on  November  1  by  the  Secretary 
of  Labor,  was  that  without  amendment 
the  extension  for  1  year  was  opposed  by 
the  administration;  that  it  would  rather 
have  the  program  end. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE,  So  the  administra- 
tion would  oppose  the  measure  as  it 
would  be  before  the  Senate  if  the  El- 
lender  motion  should  prevail? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  That  is  the  only 
possible  interpretation  that  can  be  put 
upon  this  letter. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  administration 
is  against  it.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  The  Senate  bill,  in 
effect,  told  the  growers  that  the  Senate 
would  go  along  with  a  1-year  extension, 
provided  the  growers  were  willing  to  take 
a  limited  step  toward  recruiting  do- 
mestic workers. 

We  did  not  ask  the  growers  to  provide 
American  workers  with  the  same  benefits 
they  provide  Mexican  nationals  under 
the  International  Agreement.  Undoubt- 
edly that  would  have  been  denounced  as 
revolutionary. 

Rather,  the  benefits  required  by  the 
Senate  bill  are  very  limited  in  compari- 
son with  the  benefits  guaranteed  to 
Mexican  nationals  under  the  Interna- 
tional Agreement. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  some  of  the 
guarantees  which  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment insists  upon  before  it  will  let  its 
citizens  come  to  work  in  our  Nation. 

The  statement  of  conditions  in  the 
International  Agreement  runs  22  pages, 
in  double  columns.  I  am  sure  many 
American  migratory  workers  would  like 


to  work  under  a  contract  which  provided 
such  guarantees. 

For  example,  article  8  of  the  Interna- 
tional Agreement  provides: 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  nor  permitted  to  remain  in  locaUties 
in  which  Mexicans  are  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  article  8  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  p>oint. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARTICLE     8.    PROHISrnON     AGAINST 
DISCRIMINATION 

Mexican  workers  shall  not  be  assigned  to 
work  nor  permitted  to  remain  in  localities  in 
which  Mexicans  are  discriminated  against 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry. 
Within  a  reasonable  time  after  the  effective 
date  of  this  agreement  and  from  time  to  time 
thereafter,  the  Mexican  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Relations  will  furnish  the  Secretary  of  Labor 
a  listing  of  the  communities  In  which  it 
considers  that  discrimination  against  Mexi- 
cans exists.  If  there  Is  concurrence  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  that  there  is  such  dis- 
crimination In  any  such  area,  he  will  not 
issue,  or  where  appropriate  will  withdraw, 
the  authorization  provided  for  In  article  10. 

If  the  Secretary  of  Labor  does  not  concvir, 
the  appropriate  Mexican  consul  may  request 
a  statement  signed  by  the  chief  executive 
officer  or  officers  or  the  chief  law  enforce- 
ment officer  of  the  community  In  which  the 
Mexican  workers  are  to  be  employed,  pledg- 
ing for  the  community  that — 

(a)  No  discriminatory  acts  will  be  per- 
petrated against  Mexicans  in  that  locality; 
and 

(b)  In  the  event  that  the  Mexican  con- 
sul reports  the  existence  of  acts  of  discrim- 
ination against  any  Mexican  because  of 
ancestry  or  nationality,  the  local  govern- 
mental officers  who  signed  the  statement  will 
have  such  complaints  promptly  investigated 
and  take  such  community  and  individual 
action  as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfill  the 
community  pledge. 

The  Mexican  Government  will  permit  em- 
ployment in  such  areas  If  such  pledges  are 
furnished. 

If,  notwithstanding  the  foregoing,  the 
Mexican  consul  reports  that  discriminatory 
acts  have  been  oc»nmltted  against  Mexicans 
because  of  their  nationality  or  ancestry  in 
a  locality  where  Mexican  workers  are  em- 
ployed, the  Mexican  consul  having  Jurisdic- 
tion In  the  locality  may  request  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  Join 
the  Mexican  consul  in  a  Joint  Investigation 
in  which  event  the  procedure  prescribed  in 
article  30  of  this  agreement  will  be  followed. 

Explanatory  note:  The  use  of  the  word 
"authorization"  is  simply  an  editorial  change 
to  conform  the  language  In  this  provision 
with  the  appropriate  terminology  contained 
in  articles  1  and  10. 

Joint  interpretation  and  amendment  of 
March  1954 

The  Government  of  Mexico  will  not  In- 
clude "counties"  under  article  8  of  the 
agreement  in  the  list  of  towns,  communi- 
ties, localities  and  places  where  It  is  con- 
sidered that  discrimination  exists  against 
Mexicans  on  account  of  their  nationality  or 
of  their  ancestry. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  We  do  not  Include 
such  protection  in  the  Senate  bill.  As  I 
read  the  article,  it  goes  beyond  the  pro- 
tections provided  in  the  proposed  civil 
rights  bill  for  American  citizens.  The 
prohibition  is  not  confined  to  certain 
kinds  of  public  accommodations,  but  re- 
fers to  communities. 


Article  21  of  the  same  agreement  gives 
the  Mexican  workers  the  right  to  elect 
their  own  representatives  "who  shall  be 
recognized  by  the  employer  as  spokes- 
men for  the  Mexican  workers." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  text  of  ar- 
ticle 21. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ARTICLE    21.    REPRESENTATIVES    OF    MEXICAN 
WORKERS 

The  Mexican  workers  shall  enjoy  the  right 
to  elect  their  own  representatives  who  shall 
be  recognized  by  the  employer  as  spokesmen 
for  the  Mexican  workers  for  the  purpKJse 
of  maintaining  the  work  contract  between 
the  Mexican  workers  and  the  employer: 
Provided,  That  this  article  shall  not  affect  the 
right  of  the  Mexican  worker  individually  to 
contact  his  employer,  the  Mexican  consul, 
or  the  representative  of  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  with  respect  to  his  employment  under 
this  work  contract. 

Joint  interpretation  of  August  1954 

This  article  is  designed  to  assure  that  Mex- 
ican workers  are  permitted  to  elect,  by  a 
majority  vote,  a  representative  for  the  sole 
purpose  of  presenting  to  their  employers 
only  those  complaints  arising  out  of  failure 
of  the  employer  to  comply  with  the  Migrant 
Labor  Agreement  of  1951,  as  amended,  or  the 
work  contract. 

The  elected  representatives  may  be  an  in- 
dividual or  Individuals  from  the  wcnrkers' 
own  numbers,  or  from  any  legitimate  and 
bona  fide  labor  organization  and  the  em- 
ployer must  recognize  such  representatives 
as  s(>okesmen  for  the  workers.  This  inter- 
pretation does  not  in  any  way  deprive  the 
worker  of  the  right  to  be  represented  in  any 
case  by  a  Mexican  consul. 

A  worker  may  personally  or  through  the 
elected  representative  present  his  claim  to 
the  employer  and  the  employer  Is,  under  ar- 
ticle 21,  required  to  deal  with  either  the 
worker  Individually  or  the  elected  representa- 
tives on  complaints  arising  out  of  the  work 
contract. 

If,  however,  an  individual  worker  desires 
to  have  his  complaint  presented  by  a  personal  ~ 
representative  other  than  the  one  elected  by 
the  majority  of  the  workers  pursuant  to  ar- 
ticle 21,  the  employer  is  required  to  recognize 
such  representative  only  to  the  extent  that 
such  recognition  is  required  by  Federal  or 
State  law. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  We  are  not  pro- 
posing that  American  farmworkers  be 
given  the  right  to  organize  or  elect  their 
spokesmen  to  represent  them,  although 
the  international  agreement  gives  such 
rights  to  Mexicans  imported  under  this 
Act. 

Article  32,  in  effect,  provides  a  guai- 
antee  that  the  United  States  will  pay 
Mexican  workers  their  wages  and  other 
cash  benefits  if  the  employer  defaults. 
An  American  worker,  of  course,  can  go 
into  court  and  sue  if  he  does  not  get  paid, 
but  this  is  a  costly  and  time-consuming 
process.  Under  this  article,  the  Mexi- 
can workers  have  the  strongest  guaran- 
tee possible  for  collecting  their  wages — 
the  pledge  of  the  US.  Government.  I 
am  certain  that  American  migratory 
workers  would  be  pleased  to  have  the 
Government  guarantee  their  wages  in 
this  fashion — but  the  Senate  amendment 
does  not  ask  for  this  protection. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed    at    this    point    in    the    Record 
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article  32  of  the  International  agree- 
ment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoid, 
as  follows: 
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AMTTCLM  Sa.  OUABANTttS  BT  UJ.  OOVXBNMMfT 
AND  SrCONUABT  LIABILITT  OF  ASSOCIATTOK 
MEMBEKS 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
guarantees  the  pertonoaance  by  employers  of 
the  provisions  of  this  agreement,  including 
the  work  contract,  relating  to  the  payment 
of  wages,  which  shall  Include  for  the  pur- 
pose of  this  article  cash  wages  and  all  other 
forms  of  remuneration,  to  a  Mexican  worker, 
and  relating  to  the  furnishing  of  or  payment 
for  transportation.  The  employer  agrees  that 
he  will  reimburse  the  United  SUtee  for  any 
amounU  paid  by  the  United  SUtes  in  pur- 
suance of  such  guarantee. 

(b)  The  OoTwnment  of  the  United  States 
shall,  with  respect  to  any  amount  found  to 
be  due  from  a  defaulting  employer,  pay  to 
the  Mexican  Government,  as  agent  of  the 
Mexican  worker  the  amounts  determined  to 
be  due  within  20  days  after  the  final  determi- 
nation has  been  made  as  to  the  employer's 
Indebtedness,  or  as  promptly  as  possible 
thereafter.  With  respect  to  any  contribu- 
tions found  to  be  due  from  a  defaulting  em- 
ployer pursuant  to  article  25  of  the  work 
contract  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  shall  make  payment  under  Its  guaran- 
tee directly  to  the  Government  of  Mexico  tar 
transmission  to  the  Mexican  Social  Security 
Institute. 

(c)  Where  there  has  been  a  final  determi- 
nation, finding  am  association  in  default  of 
its  obligations  to  a  Mexican  worker  under 
this  agreement,  arising  out  of  the  associa- 
tion's violations  of  the  terms  and  provisions 
of  this  agreement,  in  the  event  of  the  asso- 
ciation's failure  to  pay  any  amo\mt  found 
due,  the  Individual  members  of  the  associa- 
tion for  whom  Mexican  workers  are  obtained 
shall  be  liable  for  such  amount  to  the  ex- 
tent of  their  pro  rata  share  as  members  of 
the  association.  In  the  event  of  such  final 
determination,  arising  out  of  the  association 
member's  vioUtlon  of  the  terms  and  provi- 
sions of  this  agreement,  the  association 
member  shall  be  liable  for  any  amounU 
found  due  from  the  association  if  the  asso- 
ciation defaults. 

(d)  The  employment  of  any  Mexican 
workers  by  a  member  of  an  association  shall 
constitute  acceptance  by  such  member  of  the 
obligations  provided  under  the  terms  and 
provisions  of  this  Agreement. 

(e)  Whenever  the  Secretary  of  Labor  de- 
termines that  the  Individual  liability  of  a 
member  of  an  association  is  not  necessary  to 
assiire  performance  of  the  association's  ob- 
ligations to  the  United  States,  he  may  waive 
such  liabUlty. 

Explanatory  note:  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  contained  In  paragraph  (a)  of 
article  32  is  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the 
U.S.  Government's  guarantee  to  the  Mexican 
worker. 

The  amendnient  contained  In  paragraph 
(b)  of  article  32  Is  designed  to  clarify  the 
authority  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  to  the  Mexican  Institute  of 
Social  Security  contributions  due  that  agen- 
cy from  a  defaulting  employer.  The  amend- 
ment contained  in  paragraph  (b)  also  au- 
thorizes the  Government  of  the  United 
States  to  pay  any  amount  due  a  worker  from 
a  defaulting  employer  to  the  Mexican  Gov- 
ernment on  behalf  of  the  Mexican  worker. 
This  provision  contemplates  that  payment 
to  the  Mexican  Government  shall  constitute 
payment  to  the  Mexican  worker. 

The  amendment  contained  in  paragraph 
(c)  of  article  32  Is  for  the  pxirpoee  of  spell- 
ing out  the  llabiUty  of  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  an  association  to  the  United  States 


In  the  event  of  the  asBOClatton't  default  un- 
der its  contract. 

The  amendment  contained  in  paragraph 
(d)  Is  to  provide  assurance  that  the  employ- 
ment by  any  member  of  an  association  of 
any  Mexican  workers  shall  subject  that 
member  to  all  of  the  obligations  and  respon- 
sibilities provided  under  the  terms  and  pro- 
visions of  the  agreement  and  the  standard 
work  contract. 


Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  ar- 
ticle 35  involves  the  U.S.  Government  In 
using  its  moral  influence  with  the  State 
and  local  authorities  "to  the  end  that 
Mexican  workers  may  enjoy  impartially 
and  expeditiously  the  rights  which  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  grant  to 
them." 

It  further  guarantees  that  no  Mexican 
workers  shall  be  employed  if  the  employ- 
ment presents  a  menace  to  their  health 
or  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  perti- 
nent sections  of  article  35  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

AmClB   35.    PBOTECTTON    OF    IIXXICAN   WOEKEmS 

(a)  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
of  America  agrees  to  exercise  special  vigi- 
lance and  lU  moral  Influence  with  State  and 
local  authorities,  to  the  end  that  Mexican 
workers  may  enjoy  impartially  and  expedi- 
tiously the  rights  which  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  grant  to  them. 

(b)  No  Mexican  workers  shall  be  employed 
or  remain  employed  where  their  employment 
by  the  employer  would  present  a  menace  to 
their  health  or  safety. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Article  11  guaran- 
tees that  all  employment  of  Mexican 
workers  shall  be  governed  by  terms  of 
the  work  contract.  The  work  contract 
runs  13  double  column  pages  and  in- 
cludes numerous  items  not  generally 
provided  by  contract  for  domestic  work- 
ers—nor are  these  benefits  provided  In 
the  Senate  amendment. 

The  work  contract  includes  a  provi- 
sion that  "subsistence  shall  be  furnished 
to  the  worker  at  no  cost  him  whenever 
he  is  not  afforded  the  opportvmity  to 
work  64  hours  or  more  In  each  2-week 
period."  This  provision  is  In  addition  to 
the  work  period  guarantee. 

Also: 

When  the  employer  furnishes  meals  to 
the  Mexican  worker,  they  ahaU  be  furnlahed 
at  cost,  but  in  no  event  shall  the  charge  to 
the  Mexican  worker  exceed  $1.75  for  three 
meals. 


This  is  a  kind  of  "truth  In  feeding" 
amendment.  I  may  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Douglas  1. 

If  the  employer  does  not  provide  res- 
taurant facilities,  the  work  contract  re- 
quires that: 

He  "h't"  fxirnlsh,  when  requested  by  Mexi- 
can workers,  preparing  their  own  meals. 
necessary  cooking  utensils  and  facilities.  In- 
cluding fuel  ready  for  use  for  cooking  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  bill  does  not 
Include  these  nor  many  other  benefits 
listed  in  the  International  Agreement 
and  the  Standard  Work  Contract.  The 
bill  adds  only  four  of  the  many  items 
which  would  have  to  be  included  if  we 
legislated  that  the  employer  must  offer 


the  same  benefits  to  American  workers 
that  he  offers  to  Mexican  nationals. 

And  even  with  these  four  items  the 
Senate  bill  does  not  require  identical 
benefits,  but  only  comparable  ones. 

The  Senate  bill  provides  that  if  growers 
want  Mexican  nationals  they  must  first 
offer  American  workers  the  following: 

First.  Workmen's  compensation  or  oc- 
cupational insurance  coverage  compa- 
rable to  that  provided  Mexican  nationals. 
This  is  not  an  unreasonable  require- 
ment. This  is  not  unemployment  In- 
surance.  It  Is  workmen's  compensation 
in  case  of  injury  or  illness  incurred  in 
line  of  work. 

Second.  Housing  provisions  compa- 
rable to  those  offered  Mexican  nationals. 
This  proposal  is  not  new.  It  was  dis- 
cussed by  Mr.  Goldberg  when  he  was 
Secretary  of  Labor.  In  his  statement 
before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. June  13,  1961,  he  stated  that 
the  Department  would  not  expect  grow- 
ers to  furnish  housing  for  an  entire 
family  since  the  present  agreement  only 
requires  housing  for  single  Mexican  na- 
tionals.   He  stated: 

For  example,  take  the  housing  situation. 
The  Mexican  laborer  coming  to  the  United 
States  comes  up  himself;  he  doesn't  bring 
hU  family.  We  wouldn't  want  this  to  hap- 
pen to  us;  we  want  a  man  to  live  with  his 
family  as  much  as  p>osslble,  and  not  leave 
his  family  stranded  somewhere,  usually  on 
relief.  The  Impulse  to  move  his  family  Is 
an  Impxilse  to  support  his  family  with  dig- 
nity. So  it  would  be  unfair  to  the  growers 
to  insist  that  they  provide  housing  for  a 
family  when  they  only  provide  housing  for 
a  single  worker  under  the  system  which 
operates  under  the  Mexican  labor  program. 
But  we  can  do  this.  We  have  reliable 
statistics  which  demonstrate  what  the  cost 
of  providing  that  single  housing  Is  and  we 
can  give  the  domestic  worker  the  financial 
equivalent  of  that  cost  so  he  can  apply  It 
toward  the  housing  of  his  family. 

Third.  Transportation  comparable  to 
that  offered  Mexican  nationals.  This 
also  is  a  reasonable  request,  and  Secre- 
tary Goldberg  had  suggested  this  back 
in  1961.  Mexican  nationals  have  their 
transportation  costs  paid  by  the  grower. 
He  testified  how  the  Department  would 
handle  this  matter  if  domestic  workers 
were  guaranteed  a  comparable  benefit. 
He  stated: 

Take  the  transporUUon  allowance.  Today 
in  most  Instances,  as  I  pointed  out.  the 
domestic  worker  must  pay  for  his  own  trans- 
portation. 

Now  we  could  allow  the  domestic  worker 
the  same  transportation  allowance  which 
now  Is  being  paid  by  employers  to  bring  in 
Mexican  labor. 

Now  I  read  the  record — you  can  take  some 
horrible  examples — and  I  found  the  state- 
ment made.  "Well,  this  means  that  the  Sec- 
retary win  require  that  a  grower  who  will 
want  labor  will  recruit  It  in  North  Carolina 
and  have  to  pay  the  expenses  of  bringing 
labor  from  North  Carolina  up  to  the  State 
of  Washington." 
This  is  the  case,  the  horrible  example. 
Well,  In  the  first  place,  that  is  an  ex- 
tremely unlikely  occurrence,  as  you.  Senator, 
can  testify  better  than  anybody,  your  work- 
ers are  not  going  to  uproot  themselves  from 
your  fine  State  and  go  wandering  all  the  way 
across  the  face  of  the  Nation. 

However.  It  Is  very  Interesting  that  when 
our   farmers,   when   some   of    these   growers 
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wanted  Mexican  labor,  they  sent  them  across 
the  face  of  the  Nation  and  paid  for  them. 

Oiur  figures  show  that  transportation  allow- 
ances were  paid  for  Mexican  labor  at  that 
and  even  greater  distances. 

But  if  we  get  this  amendment,  as  I  hope 
we  will.  I  can  say  to  you  quite  categorically 
that  we  are  going  to  administer  It  in  the 
spirit  of  reasonableness,  that  we  are  going  to 
issue  regulations — and  this  is  a  firm  commit- 
ment in  this  record — that  will  assimilate  the 
cost  on  a  sensible  basis  comparable  to  what 
is  being  paid  by  employers  for  Mexican  labor. 
And  here,  too,  that  Is  a  statistical  matter, 
and  we  can  easily  work  out  how  this  Is  to 
be  done. 

Now,  I  have  also  seen  the  objection  raised 
that  there  are  safeguards  in  the  Mexican 
labor  program  to  see  to  it  that  if  a  worker 
does  not  fulfill  his  commitment,  the  trans- 
portation allowance  Is  refunded  to  the  em- 
ployer. There  Is  no  reason  why  we  cannot 
work  out  arrangements  which  we  have 
worked  out  by  voluntary  agreement  In  our 
annual  workers  plan  whereby  our  employ- 
ment services — our  Federal  Emplo3rment 
Service,  together  with  our  State  emplojrment 
services — now  recruit  people  and  send  them 
considerable  distances.  And  we  work  out 
arrangements,  under  those  plans,  to  protect 
the  employer  by  reserving  the  transportation 
allowance  and  providing  if  there  Is  a  breach 
that  It  Is  deductible  from  the  amount  of 
compensation  which  Is  available  to  the 
worker.  And  this  Is  not  hard  to  do.  And  I 
would  be  perfectiy  willing  to  work  out  our 
regulatlotu  so  that  we  can  take  care  of  this 
particular  problem. 

Fourth.  Work  period  guarantees.  The 
international  agreement  provides  that 
the  employer  shall  guarantee  Mexican 
nationals  the  opportunity  to  work  for  at 
least  three-fourths  of  the  workdays  of 
the  period  during  which  the  work  con- 
tract is  In  effect.  If  It  Is  reasonable  that 
Mexican  nationals  have  a  work  period 
guarantee,  a  comparable  benefit  should 
be  offered  to  domestic  workers  who  also 
have  to  travel.  One  reason,  of  course, 
for  labor  shortages  In  local  areas  Is  that 
domestic  workers  from  the  surrounding 
territory  cannot  afford  to  come  as  easily 
as  Mexican  nationals  since  they  have 
neither  transportation  benefits  nor  a 
minimum  work  period  guarantee. 

I  submit  that  on  all  counts  the  argu- 
ments are  against  the  extension  of  the 
program  unless  this  very  limited  and 
modest  amendment,  which  was  adopted 
by  the  Senate  after  prolonged  debate, 
and  after  three  or  four  very  serious  test 
votes,  is  adopted.  The  least  we  can  ask 
is  that  the  decision  made  by  the  Senate 
be  taken  to  conference  with  representa- 
tives of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS,  ^r.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield?    li 

Mr.  McCarthy,    l  yield.  • 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  congratulate  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota.  I  take  It  that 
what  he  is  saying  is  that  he  hopes  there 
will  be  an  emphatic  "nay"  vote  on  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  urge,  on  the 
merits  of  the  case  we  have  made,  and 
also  in  protecting  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  integrity  of  an  action  taken  by  the 
Senate,  that  the  motion  before  the  Sen- 
ate be  rejected. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  It  has  been  said  that  the  poor 
are  always  with  us;  I  am  beginning  to 
think  that  the  braceros  will  always  be 
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with  us.  In  this  session,  200,000  foreign 
workers  who  are  used  primarily  by  three 
States  have  taken  up  a  great  deal  of  the 
time  and  energy  of  the  Congress.  The 
House  of  Representatives  has  voted  twice 
on  a  bracero  bill.  The  measure  is  now 
before  the  Senate  for  a  second  time.  It 
is  unfortunate  that  the  eloquence  and 
energy  that  have  been  devoted  to  ex- 
tending a  temporary  program  still  have 
not  been  turned  toward  legislation  to 
help  the  more  than  2  million  American 
men,  women,  and  children  who  follow  the 
crops. 

It  is  even  more  ironic  that  the  Con- 
gress seems  to  have  shown  more  con- 
cern for  the  well-being  of  foreign  work- 
ers than  it  has  for  American  citizens. 
The  bill  before  us  now  is  a  simple  1-year 
extension  of  the  Mexican  farm  labor  pro- 
gram. It  does  not  contain  the  Senate 
amendment  which  would  insure  that 
the  job  offer  to  American  workers  con- 
tains the  same  benefits  offered  to  the 
Mexican.  If  the  Senate  does  not  insist 
on  Its  amendment,  the  Mexican  worker 
will  continue  to  receive  workmen's  com- 
pensation protection,  free  transporta- 
tion to  and  from  his  job,  adequate  hous- 
ing, and  a  guaranteed  amount  of  work. 
The  American  citizen  is  still  not  assured 
these  benefits  and  protections. 

The  claim  has  often  been  made  that 
braceros  cannot  displace  American  work- 
ers because  a  farmer  must  first  prove 
that  he  has  been  unable  to  find  Amer- 
icans to  do  the  work.  But  the  grower 
must  only  offer  to  Americans  the  same 
wage  as  he  does  to  the  bracero.  The 
American  worker  must  get  himself  to  the 
job,  scramble  for  decent  housing  when 
he  gets  there,  and  still  not  have  any  as- 
surance that  the  job  will  last  long  enough 
to  make  his  effort  worth  it.  The  in- 
terests of  the  bracero  are  looked  after 
and  carefully  protected  by  the  Govern- 
ments of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 
The  American  migrant  Is  completely  on 
his  own. 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  bracero  has  a 
considerable  advantage  over  the  Amer- 
ican worker.  The  American  may  receive 
a  similar  wage  offer,  but  he  has  none  of 
the  protections  and  benefits  offered  to 
the  Mexican.  In  August,  the  Senate 
acted  to  rectify  this  unfair  situation. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  sonendment,  the 
grower  would  be  required  to  offer  the 
same  housing,  workmen's  compensation 
protection,  and  transportation,  and  guar- 
anteed work  period  now  given  to  the 
Mexican.  This  amendment  Incorporated 
,the  recommendations  of  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  In  fact,  administration  sup- 
port for  still  another  extension  of  this 
"temE>orary"  program  was  conditioned 
on  the  Inclusion  of  these  provisions. 

This  amendment  will  Impose  no  bur- 
den on  the  farmer.  For  12  years  he  has 
been  willing  and  able  to  provide  these 
benefits  for  the  bracero;  surely  he  can 
and  must  do  the  same  for  his  fellow 
citizens. 

I  know  that  many  of  my  colleagues 
feel  that  the  bracero  program  should 
come  to  an  end.  Its  longrun  effect  has 
been  to  deprive  tragically  underemployed 
Americans  of  the  work  they  know  best. 
It  has  held  down  agricultural  wages.  It 
has  prevented  the  construction  of  decent 


family  housing  for  American  workers. 
It  has  made  several  of  our  largest  agri- 
cultural States  unnecessarily  dependent 
on  a  foreign  labor  supply. 

Recognizing    that    an    abrupt    cutoff 
might  impose  hardships  on  those  grow- 
ers whose  production  had  become  com- 
pletely tied  to  a  foreign  labor  source, 
the  Senate  agreed  to  the  1-year  exten- 
sion asked  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 
But — and  this  Is  a  very  Important  but — 
the  Senate  only  agreed  to  an  extension 
which  included  the  amendment  so  elo- 
quently urged  by  Secretary  Wirtz.    The 
Secretary  stated  on  behalf  of  the  ad- 
ministration that,  "We  are  opposed  to  an 
extension  without  these  amendments." 
If  we  must  continue  this  program  for 
another  year,  let  us  at  least  correct  one 
longstanding  injustice.    Fairness  to  our 
own  citizens  demands  that  the  Senate 
insist  on  the  administration  amendment 
which  It  has  already  approved.    I  and 
many  of  my  colleagues  voted  to  extend 
the  bracero  program  only  because  It  con- 
tained this  fairness  amendment.    With- 
out it,  the  program  remains  a  continu- 
ing injustice,  and  I  cannot  support  It. 
I  hope  my  colleagues  who  favor   this 
program   will   keep   in  mind   that   the 
House  bill  is  not  acceptable  to  the  admin- 
istration.    If    the    Senate   accepts   the 
House  version,  I  hope  the  President  will 
veto  the  bill. 

The  hardships  the  bracero  program 
has  Imposed  on  the  American  farm- 
worker have  continued  too  long.  As 
this  Imported  labor  program  comes  to 
an  end,  growers  should  recognize  that 
only  better  treatment  of  American  work- 
ers will  bring  them  the  stable  and  reli- 
able labor  force  they  need.  Practical 
economics,  as  well  &s  humamitarian  con- 
cern, compel  the  American  farmer  to  do 
for  his  fellow  citizens  what  he  has  been 
willing  to  do  for  the  foreign  worker. 
Legislation  has  been  introduced  which 
will  lift  the  American  migrant  from  sec- 
ond-class citizenship  to  full  participa- 
tion in  the  American  way  of  life.  Let 
the  farmer  support  that  legislation,  and 
he  will  find  that  he  has  all  the  workers  he 
needs.  But  he  cannot  any  longer  avoid 
providing  decent  working  conditions  and 
decent  wages  for  American  workers  by 
relying  on  a  foreign  labor  source. 

BRACERO     PROGRAM    TERMED     NECESSrTT     FO* 
WYOMING 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  in  this 
modem  age  It  Is  difBcult  to  remember 
that  there  are  still  many  jobs  that  must 
be  performed  by  hand  and,  unfortu- 
nately, our  American  civilization  has 
progressed  to  a  pK>int  where  many  Amer- 
icans, without  employment,  find  some 
occupations  so  uncomfortable  that  they 
will  not  perform  them. 

This  is  the  case  in  the  cultivation  of 
sugarbeets,  a  major  industry  in  the  State 
of  Wyoming.  Although  much  of  this 
agricultural  operation  has  become  mech- 
anized In  recent  years,  there  are  still 
jobs  which  cannot  be  done  by  machine — 
thinning  and  hoeing  for  example — with- 
out serious  loss  of  productivity. 

In  the  Wyoming  beetfields  these  jobs 
are  now  done  by  imported  farmworkers 
from  Mexico — braceros.  Many  people 
have  complained  that  by  importing  these 
workers  we   are  denying  jobs  to  local 
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workers  In  a  time  when  unemployment 
has  become  all  but  chronic  In  many  areas 
of  the  Nation.  The  truth  is  that  there 
have  been  many  attempts  to  use  local 
people  for  these  jobs  and  Invariably  those 
recruited  for  such  labor  do  not  stick  to 
the  Job  and  cause  considerable  hardship 
to  the  farmers  who  must  find  last  minute 
replacements  for  them.  The  braceros 
have  proved  that  they  can  and  will  do 
this  type  of  work  and  I  support  the  ex- 
ten*on  of  the  legislation  to  permit  their 
entry  into  the  United  States  for  that  pur- 
pose, as  I  have  on  every  occasion  since 
cooking  to  the  Senate. 

•the  State  of  Wyoming  has  23  counties, 
8  of  which  are  major  sugarbeet  pro- 
ducers, Sugarbeet  processing  factories 
are  located  in  the  towns  of  Torrlngton, 
Worland.  and  Lovell.  The  production  of 
sugarbeets  and,  therefore,  a  large  part 
of  our  agricultural  economy  is  based 
upon  the  continued  supply  of  economical 
labor  for  this  difficult  field  work. 

It  is  very  possible  that  within  a  few 
years  new  chemical  and  mechanical 
processes  will  make  even  this  type  of 
manual  labor  unnecessary.  Until  that 
time,  the  use  of  braceros  is  a  necessity 
for  Wyoming's  sugarbeet  industry. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDrNQ  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  the  order  for  the  quorum  call 

be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FRAUDULENT  WAREHOUSE  RE- 
CEIPTS OF  SOYBEAN  AND  OTHER 
VEGETABLE  OILS 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  within  the  past  couple  of 
weeks  considerable  publicity  has  been 
given  to  the  mysterious  manner  in  which 
a  multimillion-dollar  swindle  in  fraudu- 
lent warehouse  receipts  of  soybean  and 
other  vegetable  oils  has  been  perpetrated 
by  the  Allied  Crude  Vegetable  Oil  Re- 
fining Corp.,  of  Bayonne.  N.J.,  one  of  the 
Nation's  biggest  suppliers  of  oil  for  ex- 
port. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  of  November 
22.  1963,  carried  an  article  on  this  trans- 
action entitled  "About  $15  Million  of 
Soybean  Oil  Gone,  Dealer  Says — Forged 
Orders  Are  Claimed."  In  this  same  pwiper 
there  was  notice  of  two  brokerage  firms 
being  suspended  as  the  result  of  the  loss 
they  were  expected  to  sustain  as  hold- 
ers of  some  of  these  faked  warehouse  re- 
ceipts. I  understand  that  these  broker- 
age houses  have  since  been  reinstated  or 
taken  over. 

Yesterday.  December  2,  1963.  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  carried  another  long 
article  on  this  same  subject;  this  time 
the  article  was  entitled  "Outdoing  Billle 
Sol— How  Phantom  Salad  Oil  Was  Used 
To  Engineer  $100  Million  Swindle — Com- 
modity Dealers.  Storage  Firms,  Banks 
Duped  at  Big  Tank  Farm  in  New  Jer- 
sey. 

Since  this  story  first  broke  I  have  re- 
ceived  numerous   calls   concerning  the 


possible  connection  this  company  may 
have  had  with  the  soybean  oil  deal  which 
I  denounced  in  the  Senate  under  date  of 
August  15.  1963.    On  that  date  I  called 
attentiMi  to  the  fact  that  in  1961  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  had  sustained 
a  sizable  loss  imder  contracts  for  the  pro- 
curement of  600  million  pounds  of  refined 
salad    oil    and    shortening — principally 
soybean  oil.     This  oil  had  been  bought 
by  the  Government  on  the  excuse  that 
they  were  supporting  the  price  of  soy- 
beans.   In  reality  on  the  date  of  the  pur- 
chase the  market  for  soybeans  was  con- 
siderably in  excess  of  the  support  price. 
It  was  later  found  that  In  accepting 
delivery  of  this  oil  practically  all  of  it 
had  been  of  an  inferior  quality  or  was 
packed  In  leaking  containers,  with  the 
result  that  it  was  rejected  in  the  nu- 
merous countries  throughout  the  world 
as  unfit  for  human  consumption. 

My  remarks  concerning  that  scandal- 
ous situation  may  be  found  In  the  Coh- 
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fallowing  the  recent  disclosure  of  a 
multi-mllllon-dollar  swindle  in  forged 
warehouse  receipts  for  vegetable  oils,  I 
began  getting  inquiries  as  to  whether  or 
not  the  same  company,  the  Allied  Crude 
Vegetable  Oil  Refining  Co..  was  involved 
in  both  swindles. 

The  answer  is  yes.  Allied  Crude  & 
Vegetable  Oil  Refining  Co.  was  Involved 
In  both  transactions.  I  have  conferred 
with  the  Comptroller  General,  and  in  the 
light  of  the  recent  developments  he  has 
approved  the  release  of  the  complete 
report  in  coruiection  with  this  first  case, 
dated  December  27.  1962.  No.  B-149686. 
This  complete  report  Is  now  available  at 
the  Comptroller  General's  Office  to  any- 
one interested  in  obtaining  a  copy. 

In  addition  to  this  report  of  December 
1962.  a  supplemental  letter  was  received 
from  the  Comptroller  General's  Office 
under  date  of  February  26.  1963.  This 
second  letter  outlines  in  greater  detail 
certain  aspects  of  the  case. 

The  Comptroller  General,  after  con- 
ferring with  the  Department  of  Justice, 
has  agreed  to  release  the  full  report  of 
December  27.  1962.  and  to  the  release  of 
the  supplemental  information  as  con- 
tained in  his  letter  of  Februai-y  26.  1963. 
minus  two  sections  concerning  pending 
or  contemplated  litigation. 

Accordingly.  I  am  at  this  point  asking 
that  there  be  incorporated  in  the  Record 
first,  the  Comptroller  General  s  letter  of 
December  2. 1963,  authorizing  the  release 
of  this  material.  Second.  I  ask  that 
there  be  printed  that  porUon  of  the 
Comptroller  General's  letter  of  February 
26  1963,  the  release  of  which  they  have 
approved.  The  Comptroller  General's 
report  Itself  is  too  voluminous  to  have 
incorporated  in  the  Record;  however,  as 
stated  earlier,  it  is  available  at  his  Office 
upon  request. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows: 


ber  27.  1962.  and  supplementel  letter  report 
of  February  26,  1963,  regarding  certain 
aspects  of  the  procurement  of  salad  oil  and 
Btaortenlng  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration. Department  of  Agrlcultvire. 

We  have  reviewed  the  contents  of  those  re- 
ports both  In  this  office  and  with  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  representatives.  We  have 
found  no  objection  to  the  release  of  the  re- 
port of  December  27,  1»62.  and  will  do  so  In 
accordance  with  your  request. 

As  Indicated  to  you  In  our  telephone  con- 
versation of  November  27,  there  are  certoln 
portions  of  the  letter  of  February  26,  1963, 
the  release  of  which  might  adversely  affect 
the  Interests  of  the  United  SUtes  In  pending 
or  contemplated  litigation.  We  are  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  that  letter,  with  suggested  de- 
letions on  pages  6  and  8  thereof,  as  discussed 
with  you.  In  view  of  our  understanding  that 
you  may  wish  to  insert  an  appropriate  part 
of  the  letter  In  the  Conorjssional  Record. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 

ComptrollfT  General  of  the  United  States. 
Knclosure. 
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COMFTmOLLCS  Genksal 

or  THE  UNrrED  States, 
Washington.  December  2.  1963. 
The  Honorable  John  J.  Wuxiams, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Deak  Senator  WnxUMs:  Reference  Is  made 
to  our  conversation  with  you  concerning  the 
release  to  the  press  of  our  report  of  Decem- 


CoMPnoixES  General  op 

the  United  States. 
Washington.  February  26, 1963. 
Hon.  John  J.  Williams. 
U^.  Senate 

Dear  Senator  Williams:  Further  reference 
Is  made  to  your  letter  dated  December  31. 
1962.  requesting  additional  information  on 
certain  aspects  of  the  procurement  of  salad 
oil  and  shortening  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation,  Department  of  Agriculture, 
which  was  the  subject  of  our  report  to  you 
dated  December  27,  1962  (B-149686) 

We  have  obtained  from  files  made  avail- 
able to  us  by  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
and  the  Maritime  Administration  the  foUow- 
ing  Information  pertaining  to  the  matters 
and  the  companies  mentioned  in  your  re- 
quest. Your  attention  Is  Invited  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  Independently  checked  the 
accuracy  of  this  Information. 

shortening  CORP.  or  AMERICA.  INC. 

Corporate  injormation  (  ) 

Address:     542    Henderson    Street.    Jersey 

City,    NJ. 

Officers:    Presldent-treasvirer,   Anthony  De 

Angells;     vice    president-secretary.     Alfredo 

Suarez;     directors.     Anthony     De     Angells. 

Alfredo  Suarei,  Maurice  Samel.  Vlto  Scami- 

naci. 

Principal  stockholders 

Details  regarding  stockownershlp  in  the 
Shortening  Corp.  of  America.  Inc.  (Shorten- 
ing Corp.)  were  not  available  in  flies  of  the 
Depto-tment  of  Agriculture.  Also,  our  In- 
quiries of  other  sources  did  not  disclose  the 
ownership  of  the  stock. 

Summary  of  the  violation  for  which  Short- 
ening Corp.  was  suspended  from  partici- 
pating in  programs  financed  by  Commod- 
ity Credit  Corporation 
The  Shortening  Corp.  was  included  in  a 
group  of  firms  suspended  on  July  14,  1961, 
from  participating  In  programs  financed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  because 
the  group  may  have  been  Involved,  or  affil- 
iated with  parties  Involved,  In  the  submis- 
sion of  allegedly  false  shipping  documents  In 
connection  with  a  shipment  to  Spain  of  soy- 
bean oil  financed  by  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  under  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and   Assistance   Act  of 
1954   as  amended  (7  U.8.C.  1701),  conmionly 
referred  to  as  Public  Law  480.     This  trans- 
action, which  Involved  an  outlay  of  about 
$1.2  mUUon  by  the  U.S.  Government,  was  not 
eligible   for   such   financing.     Under   title   I 
of  Public   Law  480  the  Conunodlty   Credit 
CorporaUon      generally      provides      dollars, 
through  reimbursement  to  domestic  bank- 
ing   Institutions,    to    finance    the    sals   and 
exporUtlon  of  surplus  agricultural  commod- 


ities to  certain  nations  in  ecchange  for  for- 
eign currencies. 

While  Shortening  Corp.  did  not  appear  to 
be  directly  Involved  in  the  transaction,  it 
was  included  with  those  suspended  because 
information  available  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  indicated  that  the  corporation's 
President.  Anthony  De  Angells.  controlled  a 
firm — Allied  Crude  Vegetable  OU  Refining 
Corp.  (Allied) — that  did  appear  to  be  di- 
rectly Involved  in  the  matter.  Ttie  suspen- 
sion was  terminated  on  July  24,  1961,  after  a 
settlement  amounting  to  about  $1.6  million 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the 
suspension. 

A  summary  of  the  facts  in  the  case,  as  dis- 
closed by  information  In  the  files  of  the 
Department  of   Agriculture,   follows. 

On  January  27.  1958,  the  Governments  of 
the  United  States  and  Spain  entered  into  an 
agreement  whereby  the  Ulilted  States  agreed 
to  finance,  pursuant  to  authority  contained 
In  title  I,  Public  Law  480,  certain  surplus 
agrlcultviral  commodities  to  be  purchased 
In  the  United  States  by  Spain.  Pursuant  to 
this  agreement,  the  Depftrtment  of  Agrlcul- 
turs  Issued  a  purchase  authorization  on  Feb- 
ruary 11,  1968,  for  Spain  to  buy  soybean  and 
cottonseed  oil.  valued  at  up  to  $41,800,000, 
with  financing  to  be  presided  by  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  under  terms  ol 
Department  of  Agriculture  regulations  gov- 
erning title  I  transactions.  SubaequenUy, 
on  AprU  18.  1958.  a  U.S.  exjxjrter  entered  into 
a  contract  to  seU  to  the  Government  of 
Spain  7.900  metric  tons  of  soybean  oil.  On 
the  basis  of  shipping  documents  indicating 
that  3,606  metric  tons  of  soybean  oil  had 
been  shipped  to  Spain  in  AprU  1958,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  paid  the  ex- 
porter, through  a  commercial  bank,  the  stim 
of  $1,186,642. 

InfOTmatlon  in  the  files  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcultiu^  indicated  tliat  an  of- 
ficial of  the  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  was 
infcvmed  that  part  of  the  soybean  oU  sold 
to  Spain  by  the  exporter  had  been  shipped 
prior  to  April  18.  1958.  the  date  of  the  sales 
contract  in  question.  II  such  was  the  case, 
the  shipment  would  no*  be  eligible  for  fi- 
nancing, since  the  Department's  title  I 
regulations  provided  that,  except  for  cotton, 
commodities  shipped  from  the  United  States 
prior  to  the  date  of  sale  \inder  the  title  I 
program  would  not  be  financed  under  the 
program.  Therefore,  the  Department  insti- 
tuted an  investigation  of  the  matter.  Re- 
ports on  the  investigation  were  Issued  on 
August  1,  1958,  and  Norember  14.  1068.  by 
the  former  Commodity  SUbUlaaUon  Serv- 
ice— now  designated  as  Agricultural  Stabili- 
sation and  Conservation  Service — Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

According  to  the  investigation  reports, 
evidence  was  develc^>ed  indicating  that  the 
shipping  documents  showing  that  the  3.506 
metric  tons  of  soybean  oU  had  been  exported 
In  AprU  1958  were  false  and  that  the  oil 
had.  in  fact,  been  shipped  to  Spain  on 
March  4.  1958,  prior  to  the  date  of  the  sales 
contract.  The  reports  contained  evidence 
that  the  exporter  had  obtained  the  soybean 
oU  from  Allied  and  that  Allied  had  obtained 
for  the  exporter  the  necessary  shipping 
documents  required  by  the  Ootnmodity 
Credit  Corporation  before  it  would  finance 
the  sale.  Also,  the  Investigation  reports  In- 
dicated that  an  ocean  oarrler  may  have  been 
Involved  with  Allied  In  submitting  the  al- 
legedly false   shipping  documents. 

On  August  4,  1968.  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  forwarded  to  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral copies  of  various  documents.  Including 
Its  InvestlgaUon  report  dated  August  1,  1968. 
for  appropriate  criminal  and  cirU  frauds 
action  and  for  other  action  to  protect  the 
Interests  of  the  Oovemment.  The  Investiga- 
tion report  dated  November  14.  1958.  was 
forwarded  to  the  Attorney  Oeneral  on 
January  14. 1»M. 
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In  March  1960,  the  Department  of  Justice 
filed  a  civil  suit  against  the  exporter  and  the 
commercial  bank  that  paid  the  exporter  on 
behalf  of  the  Conmiodlty  Credit  Corporation 
and  that  subsequently  was  relmbxirsed  by 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation.  The 
D^artment  of  Justice  sought  a  Judgment  In 
the  sum  of  $1,186,642  together  with  Interest 
and  cosU.  Subsequently,  civil  frauds  action 
was  filed  against  Anthony  De  Angells.  Allied, 
the  ocean  carrier,  and  one  other  Individual, 
seeking  recovery  of  double  damages  and  for- 
feitures allowable  by  law  tmder  the  False 
Claims  Act  (31  U.S.C.  281) . 

According  to  information  contained  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  files,  the  soybean 
oil  that  had  been  shipped  to  Spain  In  March 
1958  was  subsequently  disposed  of  by  sale  to 
the  Government  of  Spain  in  June  1960  for 
dollars  In  the  amount  of  $1,040,680.  A 
memorandum  dated  July  5,  1961,  from  a  vice 
president  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion stated  that  the  sale  was  consummated 
by  and  with  the  agreement  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, the  exporter,  the  ocean  carrier. 
and  Allied.  Information  in  the  Depart- 
ment's files  indicated  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  was  relmbvirsed  $20,251 
out  of  the  sales  proceeds  for  certain  ex- 
penses Incvirred  In  the  sale  and  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  proceeds  ($1,020,429)  was  de- 
posited with  the  U.S.  Government  to  be  held 
uuUl  the  lawsuits  were  disposed  of. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
on  July  14,  1961.  suspended  Anthony  De 
Angells,  Allied,  the  ocean  carrier,  and  affili- 
ated firms  from  participating  in  any  pro- 
grams financed  by  the  Comniodlty  Credit 
Corporation.  The  Department  of  Justice 
suggested  this  action  so  that  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  would  not  be  in  a  posi- 
tion of  Jeopardizing  the  outcome  of  the 
pending  court  action  by  continuing  to  do 
business  with  the  parties  charged  with  al- 
leged violations  of  the  False  Claims  Act. 

On  July  24.  1961.  the  Attorney  Oeneral  ac- 
cepted a  compromise  offer  nuuie  by  Allied 
and  the  ooean  carrier  in  settlement  of  all 
claims  against  any  and  all  defendants  in  the 
civU  actions,  and  on  that  date,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  terms  of  the  offer,  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  terminated  the 
suspension  against  the  affected  parties  and 
affiliated  firms. 

Records  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
show  that  under  the  terms  of  the  settle- 
ment the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  re- 
tained the  $1,020,429  received  previously  by 
the  United  States  from  the  sale  of  the  oil. 
plus  an  additional  $466,000  which  was  to  be 
paid  by  Allied  and  the  ocean  carrier  as  fol- 
lows: $150,000  upon  acceptance  of  the  offer 
by  the  United  States  and  the  balance  of 
$316,000  In  12  equal  monthly  Installments 
bearing  interest  at  the  rate  of  4  percent  a 
year.  Agency  records  show  that  these 
amounts  were  paid  in  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  the  settlement. 

Also,  the  defendant's  offer  of  settlement,  as 
accepted  by  the  Government,  provided  that 
the  offer  was  not  to  be  deemed  an  admis- 
sion of  liability  but  that  it  was  made  solely 
by  way  of  compromise  and  settlement  of  the 
pending  clvU  frauds  actions.  In  this  connec- 
tion, the  Depcu-tment  of  Agricvilture  files  in- 
dicate that  the  exporter  was  not  aware  that 
the  oil  had  been  shipped  to  Spain  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  sales  contract. 

Other  violations  with  whioh  Shortening  Corp. 
has  been  charged 
Our  review  of  the  files  at  the  Departznent 
of  Agriculture  did  not  disclose  other  viola- 
tions with  which  the  Shortening  Corp.  has 
been  charged.  However,  the  files  show  that 
the  president  at  Shortening  Corp.,  Anthony 
Ds  Angells.  was  reported  as  being  the  oon- 
trolling  oAcial  in  two  other  firms  (AdoU 
Gobel.  Inc..  and  AUled  Crude  Vegetable  OU 


Refining  Corp.)  which  were  tbe  subjects  of 

Investigations   by    agencies    of   the   Depcu:t- 
ment  of  Agriculture. 

1.  Adolf  Gobel,  Inc.  (Gobel),  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  investigation  report  dated  Decem- 
ber 3.  1952,  concerning  possible  false  claims 
on  deliveries  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture of  smoked  pork  products  purchased  for 
distribution  under  the  D^MU'tment's  school 
lunch  program. 

According  to  the  files,  this  matter  was  dis- 
posed of  when  the  Dei>artment  of  Agricul- 
tuie,  with  the  approval  of  the  Department  of 
Justice,  accepted  an  offer  of  settlement  sub- 
mitted on  February  6,  1958,  by  Anthony  De 
Angells,  as  president  of  Gobel,  whereby  Gobel 
would  pay  $100,000  to  the  Government.  The 
$100,000  represented  an  estimated  $50,000  In 
actual  damages  suffered  by  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  and  $50,0(X)  in  forfeitures  un- 
der the  False  Claims  Act.  Agency  records 
show  that  the  $100,000  was  paid. 

Gobel's  offer  of  settlement  contained  the 
following  statement: 

"This  offer  does  not  constitute  an  admis- 
sion that  any  act  or  omission  on  our  part 
was  of  such  character  as  to  subject  us  to 
any  Uablllty  under  the  contracts  or  the 
statutes  referred  to." 

In  addition,  by  letter  dated  May  21,  1953. 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  notified 
Gobel  that  the  firm  had  been  debarred  from 
participation  in  any  contracts  of  the  De- 
partment for  a  period  of  6  years  because  of 
the   contractual   irregularities  in  this   case. 

(Deletion.) 

BCtMMKnau  CO.,  nvc. 
Corporate  information 

Address:    26    Broadway,    New   York,    N.T. 

Officers:  President.  Jakob  Isbrandtsen; 
vice  president,  Alexander  S.  Abdlrkin;  treas- 
urer, David  H.  Whamond;  secretcuTr,  Roy  P. 
Pierce;  assistant  secretary,  Henry  A.  Scher- 
rer;  directors.  Jakob  Isbrandtsen.  M.  8. 
Crinkley.  A.  E.  RUing,  Jr..  W.  M.  Isbrandtsen, 
and  Roy  F.  Pieroe. 

Principal  stocktuMers 

Scarburgh  Co..  Inc.  (Scarburgh).  is  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  Isbrandtsen  Co.. 
Inc.  According  to  records  of  the  Maritime 
Administration.  Jalu>b  Isbrandtsen  is  the 
sole  trustee  of  two  trusts  that  own  about  65 
percent  of  the  voting  and  about  56  percent  of 
the  nonvoting  common  stock  of  Isbrandtsen 
Co..  Inc..  and  is  cotrustee  with  Albert  B. 
Rising,  Jr.,  of  a  third  triist  which  owns  about 
33  percent  of  the  voting  and  about  28  per- 
cent of  the  nonvoting  common  stock. 
Jakob  Isbrandtsen  owns  about  2  percent  of 
the  voting  and  al>out  14  ptercent  of  the  non- 
voting common  stock.  The  preferred  stock 
is  owned  primarUy  by  the  three  trusts  and 
by  several  related  companies. 

Summary  of  the  violation  for  which  Scar- 
burgh was  suspended  from  partictpating 
in  programs  financed  by  Commoditf  Credit 
Corpormtian 

As  previously  noted  a  group  of  firms  was 
suspended  by  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion on  July  14.  1961,  from  partlclpattng  in 
programs  financed  by  the  Oommodity  Credit 
Corporation  because  of  possible  involvsment 
in  the  submission  of  allegedly  false  shipping 
documents  that  caused  tiis  Oovemment  to 
finance  an  ineligible  sale  under  title  I,  Pub- 
lic Law  480.  Scarbxirgh  was  Included  in  the 
group  of  suspended  firms  because  it  was  a 
wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  the  ocean  carrier 
that  appeared  to  be  involved  in  the  transac- 
tion. The  records  and  inYMtigation  reports 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  dtwclo— d 
no  evidence  that  Scarburgh  was  directly  im- 
plicated in  the  case. 

Scarburgh'S    suspension    was    terminated 

on  July  24,  1961.  after  a  settlement  had  been 

agreed  upon  by  the  parties  to  the  stiapeiMtafi. 

Our  r«vlew  of  the  files  of  the  Dapartmsnt 

of   Agriculture  did  not  disclose  any  other 
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▼loUtlons  with  which  Scarburgh  had  be«n 

chargMl- 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOSBTH  CaMPBSIX. 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  State3. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  suggest  that  both  the  SEC 
and  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
Congress  examine  this  case,  first  to  see 
what  has  happened  and  then,  how  and 
why  it  happened  and  make  recommenda- 
tions as  to  what  steps  can  be  taken  legis- 
latively or  otherwise  to  provide  protec- 
tion for  legitimate  investors  and  to  pre- 
vent its  reoccurrence. 


LEGISLATIVE   DELAYS 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  in 
times  of  tragedy  and  crisis  our  national 
institutions  are  tested.  The  American 
people,  and  indeed  the  people  of  the 
whole  world,  now  are  following  govern- 
mental affairs  with  intense  interest. 
Must  the  loss  of  a  great  President  plunge 
us  into  a  period  of  weakness  and  futility, 
or  will  we  rise  with  renewed  determina- 
tion to  carry  on  the  task  of  perfecting 
democracy? 

President  Johnson  has  already  shown 
the  courage  and  competence  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  knew  he  possessed.  The 
world  now  sees  that  our  executive  branch 
is  In  good  hands.  But  what  of  the  Con- 
gress? 

The  foxmders  of  our  Nation  believed  In 
a  government  of  law,  and  a  government 
of  law  requires  lawmaking.  Yet  the  law- 
making function  of  the  U.S.  Government 
has  now  nm  into  grave  diflBculties  which 
only  the  lawmakers  themselves  can 
remedy.  We  cannot  expect  outside  help. 
We  cannot  gloss  over  our  difficulties  with 
apologies  or  with  unrealistic  reviews  of 
our  alleged  accomplishments.  The  facts 
against  the  record  of  this  Congress  are, 
at  this  point,  beyond  refutation.  Here 
we  are,  on  December  3,  with  major  ap- 
propriations for  a  fiscal  year  that  is 
nearly  half  gone  still  not  yet  enacted. 

Can  the  Congress  still  submit  to  tac- 
tics of  delay  and  to  petty  haggling  while 
the  public  looks  on  with  growing  scorn 
and  dismay?  A  threat  to  the  Nation  re- 
mains as  long  as  business  as  usual  and 
creeping  paralysis  prevail  on  the  Hill. 

In  the  wake  of  tragedy  the  Nation's 
press  and  millions  of  private  citziens  have 
begun  to  analyze  more  carefully  the  pre- 
vailing attitudes  toward  Government. 
Violence,  hatred,  and  bigotry  have  been 
decried  in  volume.  We  have  had  a  new 
diagnosis  of  the  disease  of  political  ex- 
tremism, of  unreasoning  violence  grow- 
ing out  of  abject  disgust  for  established 
law  and  order. 

Identifying  the  disease  is  not  enough, 
however.  We  all  know  that  good  health 
Is  the  first  step  In  preventing  disease. 
The  health  of  the  legislative  branch  is  In 
our  hands,  and  at  this  moment  we  are 
letting  it  decay  through  our  neglect. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  cannot  im- 
derstand  why  a  few  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate should  be  able  to  block  the  whole 
Senate  from  considering  and  voting  on 
measures  of  Immense  public  interest. 
While  they  appreciate  the  great  checks 
and  balances  written  into  our  Constitu- 
tion, they  do  not  see  the  necessity  for  so 


many  additional  checks  and  balances  in 
the  internal  operation  of  the  Congress 
that  the  only  product  Is  inaction. 

This  Lb  not  a  time  for  explanations  or 
elaborate  defenses  of  the  status  quo.  It 
is  a  time  for  decision.  One  of  the  first 
orders  of  business  should  be  action  on 
proposals  designed  to  improve  legislative 
procedures.  Our  Rules  Committee  has 
already  considered  three  of  these  and 
has  reported  them  to  the  Senate.  They 
have  been  on  our  calendar  since  Septem- 
ber.   Many  Senators  favor  them. 

Two  of  these  measures  are  simple  reso- 
lutions. They  were  the  outgrowth  of  a 
bipartisan  study  early  tills  year  by  the 
ad  hoc  committees  named  by  the  ma- 
jority and  minority  leaders  to  recom- 
mend means  of  expediting  the  Senate's 
business. 

Senate  Resolution  89.  relating  to  ger- 
maneness of  debate  In  the  Senate.  This 
resolution  provides  that  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  morning  hour,  or  after  the 
unfinished  business  or  pending  business 
has  been  laid  before  the  Senate  and  for 
the  3  succeeding  hours,  all  debate. 
motions,  and  appeals  must  be  germane. 
It  provides  for  exceptions  on  the  basis  of 
unanimous  consent  or  on  motions  with- 
out debate.  The  senior  Senator  from 
Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors]  introduced 
Senate  Resolution  89  for  himself  and  30 
other  Senators. 

Senate  Resolution  111,  relating  to 
meetings  of  committees  while  the  Sen- 
ate Is  in  session.  This  resolution  pro- 
vides that  no  standing  committee  shall 
sit  without  special  leave  while  the  Sen- 
ate Is  in  session  after  the  conclusion  of 
the  morning  hour,  or  after  the  Senate 
has  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
unfinished  business,  whichever  Is  earlier. 
As  the  Rules  Committee  points  out  in 
its  report,  adoption  of  this  resolution 
would  enable  committees  to  continue  In 
session  while  the  routine  and  relatively 
unimportant  business  of  the  morning 
hour  proceeds  on  the  fioor.  Surely 
now  Is  the  time.  Senators,  to  declare  that 
no  longer  shall  one  Member,  by  refusing 
unanimous  consent,  delay  the  work 
which  many  other  Senators  seek  to  do. 
The  senior  Senator  from  Idaho  [Mr. 
Church  1  Introduced  Senate  Resolution 
ill  for  himself  and  others. 

The  Rules  Committee  also  gave  care- 
ful consideration  to  the  third  proposal 
still  pending.  Senate  Concurrent  Reso- 
lution 1,  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark]  Introduced. 
The  committee  redrafted  this  resolution 
after  hearings.  As  now  presented  to  the 
Senate,  it  would  establish  a  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
to  be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  be  appointed  by  the  President 
of  the  Senate,  and  six  Members  of  the 
House  to  be  appointed  by  the  Speaker. 
The  committee  would  be  equally  divided 
between  the  majority  and  the  minority 
parties. 

The  Rules  Committee  restricted  to 
structural  matters  the  area  of  study  by 
the  proposed  joint  committee,  avoiding 
Ideological  pitfalls  such  as  rule  22.  It 
rightfully  took  the  position  that  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  are  fully  informed  con- 
cerning the  pros  and  cons  of  the  present 


rules  of  floor  procedure.  Furthermore, 
the  Constitution  provides  that  "each 
House  may  detennlne  the  rules  of  its 
proceedings." 

Comprehensive  reports  are  available 
on  all  three  of  these  measures,  and. 
therefore,  I  will  not  recite  the  detailed 
provisions  of  them.  They  are  not  com- 
plicated. They  do  not  commit  us  to  any 
great  or  sudden  changes. 

This  Is  not  a  time  for  timidity.  It  is 
not  a  time  for  business  as  usual.  This 
Is  no  time  for  politics  as  usual.  It  is  a 
time  to  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  the 
objective  of  restoring  confidence  in  gov- 
ernment among  those  Americans  who, 
however  misled  or  misinformed  they 
may  be,  have  found  reason  to  view  the 
established  order  with  distrust,  scorn,  or 
hatred. 

Mr.  President,  the  brutal  truth  of  re- 
cent events  demands  action.  It  is  time 
for  the  Congress  to  take  stock,  to  shape 
up.  To  do  otherwise  would  be  to  risk 
the  fate  of  other  democracies,  no  less 
noble  political  institutions  of  the  past, 
that  through  neglect  and  decadence  be- 
came mere  debating  societies — their 
former  power  absorbed  by  all-powerful 
executives. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  I  understand  an  in- 
formal agreement  has  been  reached  to 
have  the  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing Ellender  motion  on  the  bracero  bill 
held  at  1  o'clock  tomorrow,  I  feel  I  am 
not  interfering  with  the  business  of  the 
Senate  by  asking  unanimous  consent 
that  two  editorials  published  this  morn- 
ing in  the  New  York  Times  and  Wash- 
ington Post,  resj>ectively,  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

These  editorials  make  the  point  that 
the  civil  rights  bill  has  been  before  Con- 
gress for  almost  6  months,  and  that  there 
seems  to  be  very  little  prospect  that  it 
will  be  voted  on  by  the  other  body  this 
year.  i 

Both  of  these  two  eminent  and  Influ- 
ential newspapers  urge  that  Congress 
take  action  and  at  least  bring  the  civil 
rights  measure  before  the  Senate  before 
adjournment  for  the  Christmas  holidays. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  New  York  Tlmee.  Dec.  S.   1963] 

Too  IlfXTCH  DCLAT  ON  CfVIL  RIGHTS 

The  declaration  by  Representative  Alakkt, 
the  House  majority  leader,  that  he  sees  no 
possibility  of  a  House  vote  on  civil  rights  In 
this  session  is  deeply  disquieting  to  eJl  who 
hoped  President  Johnson's  strong  plea  for 
quick  action  would  break  the  long  stalemate 
In  Congress.  Once  again  the  deep-freeze 
tactics  of  Chairman  SxrrB  of  the  Rules  Com- 
mittee are  preventing  the  House  from  ex- 
pressing Its  will  on  a  measure  which  the 
Nation  needs  and  which,  there  Is  good  rea- 
son to  believe,  a  majority  In  both  parties 
favor. 

The  result  of  this  footdragglng  is  bound  to 
be  an  Intensification  of  the  resentment  that 
has  prompted  Roy  Wllklns  of  the  NAACF 
to  warn  that  his  organization  will  set  up  a 
purge  list  of  Congressmen  hostile  to  civil 
rights  legislation.  Mr.  Wllklns,  whose  sound 
Judgment  has  been  exhibited  repeatedly  over 
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the  years,  must  be  aware  that  purge  lists 
are  a  double-edged  sword — aggravaUng 
divisions  In  the  community  and  often  back- 
firing against  the  causea  they  are  supposed  to 
serve. 

Organized  labor  learned  this  lesson  In  the 
immediate  postwar  years,  and  has  been  care- 
ful to  avoid  any  suggestion  of  a  national 
purge  list  ever  since.  Civil  rights  groups 
will  continue  to  make  their  greatest  prog- 
ress— as  has  been  suggested  by  Bayard  Rus- 
tln.  principal  organizer  of  last  summer's 
March  on  Washington — by  broadening  their 
ties  with  all  the  other  community  forces 
that  share  their  determination  to  make  equal 
opportunity  a  reality  for  all  Americans. 

The  place  where  this  progress  Is  most 
emphatically  needed  today  is  in  the  House. 
The  defeatism  of  the  majority  leader  ought 
not  to  become  the  death  knell  for  the  sense  of 
urgency  President  Johnson  tried  so  hard  to 
Impart.  "We  have  talked  long  enough  In 
this  country  about  equal  rights,"  he  de- 
clared. "We  have  talked  for  a  hundred 
years  or  more.  It  Is  ttme  now  to  write  the 
next  chapter,  and  to  write  It  In  the  books 
of  law." 

Representative  Bollikc  of  Missouri  has  an- 
nounced that  he  wUl  circulate  a  petition  to 
bypass  the  Rules  Committee  and  thus  break 
the  logjam.  He  will  have  to  buck  the  tradi- 
tional reluctance  of  the  House  to  force  dis- 
charge of  a  bill  before  Chairman  SMrrH  has 
signified  his  Imperial  pleasure  to  have  It  go 
forward  (except  where  handouts  to  veterans 
are  concerned ) .  He  Is  also  up  against  the 
apparent  resolve  of  Congress  to  adjourn  for 
the  Christmas-New  Year  holiday  on  Decem- 
ber 20. 

With  all  these  handicaps  to  overcome,  his 
effort  will  require  a  supreme  demonstration 
of  support  from  the  leaders  of  both  parties 
and  from  the  country  If  It  Is  to  produce  a 
vote  this  session. 


If  the  discharge  petition  is  necessary,  let 
the  signers  make  themselves  known.  For  this 
will.  In  itself,  be  the  touchstone,  the  decisive 
vote,  on  clvU  rights.  Those  who  sign  the 
petition  will  be  recorded  and  known  as  sup- 
porting civil  rights;  those  who  fall  to  sign 
wUl  be  Identified  as  opposed. 

President  Johnson  and  his  legislative 
spokesmen  can  do  no  less  than  compel  Con- 
gress to  remain  In  session  until  the  House 
acts.  Postponement  will  be  a  betrayal  of  the 
hopes  and  faith  of  millions  In  the  orderly 
processes  of  representative  government.  No 
Member  of  the  House  can,  In  good  con- 
science, go  home  to  observe  the  birthday  of 
the  Prince  of  Peace  without  casting  a  vote 
In  favor  of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 


I  Prom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  3,   1963] 

TOUCH3TONE 

It  Is  time  for  a  showdown  on  civil  rights. 
The  Issue  has  plagued  and  divided  the  coun- 
try far  too  long.  Congress  simply  cannot.  In 
good  faith  to  the  American  people,  go  home 
for  the  holidays  without  at  least  bringing 
the  civil  rights  bUl  to  a  vote  In  the  House. 

There  are  two  devices  by  which  the  bill  can 
be  brought  to  a  vote.  One  Is  for  the  House 
Rules  Committee  to  send  the  bill  to  the 
House  floor  without  delay.  It  should  do  so 
at  once.  The  House  Judiciary  Committee 
has  held  full  and  fair  hearings  on  the  bill 
and  has  reported  a  sound  and  effective 
measure.  Additional  hearings  In  the  Rules 
Committee  can  have  no  other  purjxjse  than 
obstruction.  The  Rules  Committee's  func- 
tion is  simply  to  fix  the  conditions  for  debate 
on  the  House  floor.  It  can  fulflll  this  func- 
tion before  the  House  meets  tomorrow  If 
Chairman  Howard  SurrH  will  stand  aside,  or 
if  a  majority  of  his  committee  will  take  the 
measure  away  from  hit  obstructive  control. 

The  other  device  Is  a  discharge  petition. 
Representative  Ricrabo  Rolling,  a  member 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  has  already  set  this 
procedure  in  motion.  It  can  be  successful 
only  U  the  petition  obtains  218  slgnattires, 
a  majority  of  the  House  membership;  and  It 
cannot  bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  for  debate 
untU  December  23,  2  days  before  Christmas. 

It  would  be  harsh  to  make  the  Members  of 
Congress  stay  In  Washington  through 
Christmas.  But  It  Is  worth  remembering 
that  other  Americans,  In  the  service  of  their 
country,  will  be  spMsndlng  Christmas  in 
South  Vietnam,  In  Korea,  and  In  other  dis- 
tant outposts.  And  If  Congressmen,  forced 
to  stay  here  for  the  holidays,  want  to  know 
who  killed  Santa  Claus  for  them,  they  can 
look  to  the  man  who  compelled  recourse  to 
the  discharge  petition:  Howako  Smith. 


INJUSTICES  IN  EXISTING  TAX  LAWS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  In 
the  body  of  the  Record  an  able  article 
entitled  "Machines  Are  More  Important 
Than  People  (Yes  or  No?)."  written  by 
Philip  M.  Stem,  and  published  in  the 
New  York  Times  magazine  of  December 
1,  1963.  Mr.  Stem  is  writing  a  series  of 
articles  which  make  a  strong  case  for 
tax  reform  and  which  point  out  with 
great  cogency  and  exactitude  the  many 
injustices  and  paradoxes  contained  with- 
in existing  tax  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Machines  Abe  More  Important  Than  People 
(Yes  or  No?) 

(By  Philip  M.  Stem) 
The  following  Is  an  attitude  test.    Do  you 
agree  or  disagree  with  these  statements? 

1.  Repairing  a  dented  fender  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  fixing  a  broken  arm.  (Yes; 
no.) 

2.  People  should  not  try  to  educate  them- 
selves for  a  better  Job,  but  should  be  content 
with  their  present  Job.     (Yes;  no.) 

3.  The  boy  working  his  way  through  col- 
lege Is  less  deserving  than  the  football  star 
on  an  athletic  scholarship.     (Yes;  no.) 

4.  People  should  be  penalized  for  continu- 
ing to  work  beyond  age  65.     (Yes;  no.) 

5.  People  should  be  encouraged  to  go  Into 
debt  rather  than  to  live  within  their  means. 
(Yes;  no.) 

6.  Places  of  learning  are  less  Important 
than  places  of  worship.     (Yes;  no.) 

7.  Machines  are  more  Important  than  peo- 
ple.    (Yes;  no.) 

8.  The  Inventor  of,  say,  a  new  pretzel 
bender  Is  mcure  Important  than  the  writer 
of  a  new  book,  play,  poem,  song,  or  sym- 
phony.    (Yes;  no.) 

9.  A  blind  person  deserves  financial  help, 
but  a  paralytic  does  not.     (Yes;  no.) 

10.  People  who  work  for  a  living  are  less 
deserving  than  those  who  don't.     (Yes;  no.) 

11.  The  work  of  money  Is  entitled  to  a 
greater  reward  than  the  work  of  people. 
(Yes;  no.) 

If  you  disagree  with  eight  or  more  of  the 
above  statements.  It  Is  not  time  to  see  your 
doctor — but  It  may  well  be  time  to  see  your 
Congressman  or  Senator  and  ask  him  a  few 
questions  about  our  tax  laws. 

Why?  Because  every  one  of  the  above 
statements  Is  contained  In  those  laws.  Of 
course,  you  won't  find  them  stated  In  Just 
the  way  they  are  In  the  attitude  test;  nor. 
in  most  cases,  did  the  writers  of  the  tax  laws 
intend  to  make  such  value  Judgments  when 
they  framed  the  tax  code.  The  fact  Is, 
though,  that  no  tax  law  can  be  free  of  such 
Judgments,  and  when,  some  weeks  hence, 
the  members  of  the  Senate  Plnance  Commit- 
tee begin  writing  amendments  to  the  pend- 
ing tax  bUl  and  to  the  tax  code  Itself,  they 


will  doubtless  insinuate  some  new  moral 
precepts  Into  the  statute,  Just  as  their 
predecessors  did  before  them. 

As  the  attitude  test  shows,  many  of  the 
value  Judgments  In  the  tax  laws  do  not  coin- 
cide with  what  a  preponderance  of  Ameri- 
cans believe. 

Most  people  are  probably  tmaware  they 
exist.  Even  now,  for  example,  you  may  be 
highly  dubious  that  the  tax  laws  really  do 
draw  the  conclusions  on  which  the  attitude 
test  was  based.  Where,  for  example,  does 
It  say  that  repairing  a  fender  Is  more  Im- 
portant than  fixing  a  broken  arm?  Well, 
section  165(c)(3)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  provides  that  all  so-called  casualty 
losses — even  the  most  minor  ones,  such  as 
dented  fenders — are  tax  deductible,  whereas 
section  213(a)(1)(B)  states  that,  for  those 
under  65,  medical  expenses  that  come  to  less 
than  3  percent  of  Income  are  not  deductible. 
(The  House  version  of  the  pending  tsuc  bUl 
allows  casualty  deductions  only  for  Items  In 
excess  of  the  first  $100;  but  these  days,  even 
a  fender  may  well  cost  more  than  $100  to 
fix.) 

Americans  schooled  to  revere  the  virtues 
extolled  by  Horatio  Alger  will  surely  be 
shocked  to  learn  that  the  tax  laws  discourage 
Initiative,  self-advancement  and  the  quest 
for  knowledge.  Yet  consider  the  case  of 
Nora  Payne  Hill,  a  Danville,  Va.,  school- 
tAHcher  very  much  In  the  Horatio  Alger  tradi- 
tion. Although  Miss  Hill  could  have  ful- 
filled her  State  teaching  requirements  right 
In  Danville,  she  chose  to  Journey  to  New 
York  to  attend  Columbia  University  summer 
school,  in  the  belief  that  "she  could  do  a 
better  Job  In  Danville  by  so  doing." 

The  Tax  Court  sternly  disallowed  the  de- 
duction of  her  $239.50  of  summer  school  ex- 
penses, applying  the  accepted  rule  of  law 
that  educational  expenses  Incurred  in  the 
pursuit  of  a  higher  position  are  not  deduct- 
ible. The  expenses  of  standing  still,  yes — 
those  are  deductible — but  not  those  devoted 
to  moving  ahead  in  life.  "However  com- 
mendable (Miss  Hill's)  conduct  may  tiave 
been,"  the  Tax  Court  found,  her  Journey  to 
the  fount  of  knowledge  was  not  necessary 
to  maintain  her  present  position.  Besides, 
the  coxirt  observed,  "she  said  she  loved  to  go 
to  summer  school." 

Happily,  a  higher  court  reversed  the  Tax 
Coxirt  as  "unreal  and  hypercritical"  and 
allowed  Miss  Hill  her  $239.50  deduction — but 
only  becaxise  It  exonerated  her  of  the  sin  of 
trying  to  elevate  herself  to  a  higher  station. 
Had  the  appeals  court  suspected  her  of  such 
a  sinister  motive,  It  would  have  upheld  the 
Tax  Court,  for  the  rule  against  sel^-advance- 
ment  must  be  maintained.  (The  rule  Is  de- 
fended on  practical  grounds:  Unless  some 
line  Lb  drawn  to  define  what  educational 
costs  are  "ordinary  and  necessary"  business 
expenses,  it  Is  argued,  all  educational  out- 
lays would  have  to  become  tax  deductible, 
and  the  drain  on  the  treasury  would  be 
formidable.)  A  group  of  research  chemists, 
similarly,  was  not  allowed  to  deduct  the  costs 
of  attending  law  school  In  order  to  become 
patent  chemists;  and  a  psychiatrist  was 
denied  a  deduction  for  the  expenses  of  his 
own  psychoanalysis — a  prerequisite  to  his 
advancement  to  the  status  of  a  qualified 
analyst. 

Now  that  being  bom  In  a  log  cabin  has 
gone  out  of  style,  a  modern  equivalent  for 
the  aspiring  politician  is  the  claim  of  having 
worked  his  way  through  college — preferably 
by  waiting  on  tables.  WhUe  such  Indus- 
trlousness  thus  appears  to  enjoy  great  public 
approbation,  the  law  takes  a  more  critical 
view.  It  taxes  the  hard-earned  Income  of 
the  college  waiter,  but  leaves  untouched  the 
athletic  "scholarship"  which  enthusiastic 
alumni  bestow  upon  the  football  hero  (and 
which  the  law  treats  as  a  gift) . 
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In  order  to  eaM  what  are  commonly  called 
the  "twilight  years,"  Congress  has  compas- 
sionately conferred  on  those  over  66  a  tax 
credit  on  the  flrst  $1^00  of  their  Income  from 
pensions,  dividends  or  other  Investment  In- 
come. But  the  elderly  are  encouraged  to  siip- 
press  any  desire  to  supplement  that  Income 
and  to  keep  busy,  for  the  moment  they  earn 
more  than  91^00  a  year,  the  tax  credit  begins 
to  fade  away.  When  their  earnings  reach 
$2,400  It  vanishes  entirely. 

Their  unearned  Income,  however,  can  rise 
to  any  height  without  penalty.  So  long  as 
all  remxineratlve  work  is  meticulously 
avoided,  the  tax  credit  retains  Its  full 
glory.  Once  they  have  safely  reached  the 
age  of  72,  though,  they  may  once  again  Join 
the  ranks  of  the  gainfully  employed  without 
adverse  tax  consequences. 

"Poor  Richard's  Almanack"  and  similar 
fountalnheads  of  wisdom  are  replete  with  ad- 
monitions about  the  evils  of  borrowing  and 
the  Tlrtues  of  living  within  one's  means  ("He 
that  goes  a-Borrowlng  goes  a-Sorrowlng. 
•  •  •  The  Borrower  Is  a  Slave  to  the 
Lender" ) . 

Benjamin  Pranklln  would  doubtless  be  hor- 
rlfled,  therefore,  by  the  manner  In  which  the 
tax  laws  make  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  an  active  partner  In  encouraging  peo- 
ple to  stray  from  the  balanced  faunlly  budget. 
For,  after  all.  since  Interest  payments  are 
tax -deductible.  Uncle  Sam  bears  a  part  of  the 
cost  and  makes  borrowing  less  expensive. 
Ifodem-day  economists,  to  be  sure,  might 
well  applaud  the  ample  use  of  credit;  but 
Poor  Richard  would  never  condone  such 
erosion  of  fiscal  virtue. 

Wherein  do  the  tax  laws  either  state  or 
imply  that  Institutions  of  learning  are  infe- 
rior In  Importance  to  Institutions  of  worship? 
Section  511(a)  (2)  (A)  states  that  If  a  college 
or  any  other  charitable  organization  owns  an 
"Tinrelated  business,"  such  as  a  macaroni 
factory,  the  profits  of  such  a  business  are  sub- 
ject to  regular  taxes. 

However,  if  the  same  macaroni  factory  is 
-  owned  by  "a  church,  a  convention  or  asso- 
ciation of  churches,"  the  macaroni  profits 
are  Immune  from  taxation.  "The  exemption 
conferred  for  our  spiritual  needs,"  observes 
Lotils  Elsensteln,  tax  attorney,  "also  embraces 
the  worldly  pxirsult  of  profit." 

Judging  from  the  tax  law,  the  Inventors 
In  our  midst  are  clearly  to  be  revered  over 
our  authors  and  composers,  for  while  section 
1235  spedflcally  confers  a  tax  blessing  upon 
the  fruits  of  the  Inventor's  imagination, 
section  1231(b)  (1)  (C)  Just  as  specifically  de- 
nies that  tax  favor  (the  special  25-percent 
capital-gain  rate)  to  authors,  composers,  and 
artists. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  tax  law.  it  appears,  any 
Invention — even  the  aforementioned  pretzel 
bender — contributes  more  to  the  well-being 
of  society  than,  say,  a  Faulkner  or  Heming- 
way novel,  a  Robert  Frost  poem,  an  Aaron 
Ckipland  symphony — or.  perhaps  a  Rodgers 
and  Hammers tein  Broadway  musical. 

As  to  the  preference  shown  the  blind,  the 
story  is  simple:  Congress  has  sjrmpathetlcally 
conferred  an  extra  t600  exemption  upon  those 
to  whom  sight  Ls  denied — but  this  expression 
of  compassion  for  the  handicapped  mysteri- 
ously began  and  ended  there. 

And  who,  reading  the  tax  laws,  can  doubt 
that  machines  are  more  Important  than 
people?  After  all,  when  a  businessman  In- 
vests in  a  machine,  he  Is  entitled  to  take 
tax  deductions  on  the  cost  of  that  machine 
over  its  useful  life.  But  the  tax  laws  give 
him  no  comparable  merit  points  for  invest- 
ing in  his  son  (by  sending  him  to  college) . 

Moreover,  the  tax  laws  are  most  under- 
standing about  the  aging  of  machines.  A 
year-by-year  allowance  is  made  as  machines 
loee  their  zip  and  zest  and  approach  the  age 
of  retirement.  But  leaving  aside  the  minor 
concessions  made   at   age   65,   the  tax   laws 


sternly  forbid  any  recognition  of  the  grad- 
ual aging  of  human  beings— except,  per- 
haps, in  one  instance. 

The  initial  purchase  price  of  professional 
baseball  and  football  players,  bought  and 
sold  precisely  like  indentured  slaves,  may  be 
"depreciable."  But  do  not  rejoice  for  the 
players,  for  they  derive  no  benefit.  Only 
the  purchaser  of  the  ball  club  is  thus 
blessed. 

Any  youngster  reading  the  biographies  of 
the  titans  of  America's  past  (the  Frianklins, 
JelTersons  and  Llncolns,  the  Lewls-and- 
Clarks,  the  Andrew  Carnegles  and  the  Henry 
Fords) ,  cannot  escape  the  deeply  held  Amer- 
ican precept  that  it  was  heroic  personal  ef- 
fort— hard  work — that  made  these  men  and 
their  country  great.  "Poor  Richard's  Alma- 
nack" confirms  this  wisdom  ("Diligence  is 
the  Mother  of  good  luck.  •  •  •  Idleness  is 
the  greatest  prodigality"). 

Tet  in  many  respects,  the  tax  law  seems 
to  frown  upon  those  who  work  for  their  liv- 
ing— or.  at  least,  to  smile  warmly  upon  those 
who  dont.  Some  of  these  respects  have  al- 
ready been  mentioned:  the  comparative 
penalty,  for  example,  suffered  by  those  who 
work  beyond  the  age  of  65.  or  who  wait  on 
table  to  get  a  college  education.  Wives, 
moreover,  may  be  said  to  be  discouraged 
from  working  since  this  reduces  the  tax  ad- 
vantages their  husbands  derive  from  matri- 
mony. 

But  these  are  peripheral  disadvantages 
compared  with  the  dramatic  preference  ac- 
corded unearned  income  over  earned  Income. 
Those  blessed  with  large  holdings  of  cor- 
porate stock,  for  example,  derive  their  divi- 
dends Income  through  the  managerial  ef- 
forts and  talents  of  others  but  are  neverthe- 
less favored  with  the  "dividend  credit,"  a  tax 
concession  denied  those  whose  inconie  is 
wholly  earned.  Others  may.  without  lifting 
a  finger,  inherit  great  wealth  generated  by 
the  efforts  of  their  forebears,  and  pay  not  a 
penny  of  tax  when  they  receive  it. 

But  by  far  the  greatest  advantage  enjoyed 
by  unearned  Income  is  the  special  capital- 
gains  tax  rate,  which  openly  proclaims  that 
the  work  of  money  is  entitled  to  a  greater 
reward  than  the  work  of  people.  Lawyers 
(and  other  high-paid  professionals,  such  as 
doctors  or  engineers) .  it  is  said,  live  well, 
but  die  poor.  Why?  Because  they  perform 
the  work  of  people,  and  for  their  efforts  they 
are  taxed  at  the  regular  income-tax  rates, 
ranging  up  to  91  percent.  Others,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  have  the  means  to  put  their 
money  to  work,  are  favored  with  a  tax  rate 
that  rises  no  higher  than  25  percent. 

This  is  not  to  depreciate  the  value  of  capi- 
tal, an  essential  ingredient  in  society.  But 
capital  without  human  effort  counts  for  lit- 
tle— Indeed,  it  is  the  addition  of  hxunan 
effort  and  ingenuity  that  Itrlngs  capital  to 
life. 

In  times  past,  the  American  tax  laws  have 
sought  to  favor  this  human  factor  through 
a  preferential  "earned-income  credit."  But 
human  effort  requires  no  such  preferential 
recognition.  What  is  wrong  with  simple 
equality,  which  can  be  effortlessly  achieved 
by  taxing  the  work  of  money  and  the  work 
of  people  according  to  the  same  rates — in- 
cluding, of  course,  an  averaging  device  for 
smoothing  out  "bunched"  Income  of  various 
sorts? 

These  and  many  other  value  Judgments 
are  scattered  throughout  the  tax  law — al- 
though few  are  as  overtly  stated  as  section 
lS2(b)(5),  which  expresses  a  deeply  in- 
grained American  attitude  toward  mlstreeses 
( it  denies  their  benefactors  the  right  to  claim 
them  as  dependents).  Most  of  them  are 
subtly  buried  m  the  inscrutable  legal  ver- 
biage of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code.  But  as 
the  Duchess  said,  "Everything's  got  a  moral — 
if  only  you  can  find  it." 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  V  OP  AGRI- 
CTJLTURAL  ACT  OP  1949,  AS 
AMENDED— HOUSE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Senate  bill  1703  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949. 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be  a 
vote  on  the  EUender  motion,  now  pend- 
ing, at  1  o'clock  tomorrow  afternoon, 
with  the  following  proviso:  That  there  be 
a  morning  hour  until  12:30  pjn.;  and 
that  the  half  hour  between  12:30  pjn. 
and  1  pjn.  be  equally  divided  between 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellknder]  and  the  junior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  I  Mr.  McCarthy],  or  Senators 
whom  they  may  designate,  each  side  to 
have  15  minutes,  with  the  vote  to  take 
place  at  1  o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).    Is  there  objection? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is  so 
ordered. 

The  vmanimous-consent  agreement, 
reduced  to  writing,  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agreeicent 

Ordered,  That  the  Senate  proceed  to  vote 
at  1  pjn.  on  Wednesday,  December  4.  1963. 
on  the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  EllendebJ  to  concur  in  the  House 
amendment  to  S.  1703.  to  amend  title  V  of 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes:  Proxnded,  That  the 
time  from  12  noon  until  12:30  be  used  for 
the  transaction  of  routine  morning  business, 
and  that  the  time  from  12:30  until  1  p.m. 
be  equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eixenoer)  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy  J 
respectively. 


AMENDMENT    OP    THE    MERCHANT 
MARINE  ACT,   1936,  AS  AMENDED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  calendar 
643,  S.  1698. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkgislativz  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
1698)  to  amend  section  511(h)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amended, 
in  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commit- 
ment of  construction  reserve  funds. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
proviso  at  the  end  of  section  511(h)  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936.  as  amended,  is 
amended  to  read  as  follows:  "Provided,  That 
until  January  1.  1964,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
tensions hereinbefore  permitted,  further  ex- 
tensions may  be  granted  ending  not  later 
than  December  31,  1964." 

Sec.  2.  The  amendment  made  by  the  flrst 
section  of  this  Act  shall  take  effect  Decem- 
ber 31,  1963.  or  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act.  whichever  date  flrst  occurs. 
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ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
NOON  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  completes  its  business  tonight,  it 
adjourn  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
ask  the  Senator  from  Montana  what 
measures  he  will  ask  to  have  laid  before 
the  Senate  following  the  yea-and-nay  on 
the  EUender  motion  tomorrow? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  pending  busi- 
ness is  S.  1111.  to  provide  for  the  opti- 
mum development  of  the  Nation's 
natural  resources  through  the  coordi- 
nated planning  of  water  and  related  land 
resources,  and  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  hoped  that  following  the  disposi- 
tion of  that  bill,  in  which  the  Senators 
from  Colorado  [Mr,  Allott  and  Mr. 
DoMiNicK]  have  an  interest,  it  will  be 
possible  to  have  the  Seiiate  consider 
Calendar  462,  H.R.  82,  to  amend  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  the  reimbursement  of  certain 
vessel  construction  exE>enses;  Calendar 
502,  S.  927,  to  amend  title  12  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to 
remove  certain  limitations  with  respect 
to  war  risk  insurance  issued  under  the 
provisions  of  such  title;  and  such  other 
measures  as  may  be  ready  for  considera- 
tion. 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  1949,  AS 
AMENDED— HOUSE  AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Senate  bill  1703,  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  opponents  of  the 
motion  of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellender]  have  based 
their  argument  largely  on  two  phases: 
First,  that  if  the  braoero  program  did  not 
exist,  it  would  be  passible  to  fill  the  re- 
quirements of  agricultural  labor  with 
domestic  labor. 

Their  second  position  is  that  whether 
that  be  true  or  not.  the  elimination  of 
the  program  would  automatically  bene- 
fit domestic  agricultural  labor,  and  there- 
fore be  good  so  far  as  the  country  as  a 
whole  is  concerned. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me,  upon  analysis, 
that  this  point  will  stand  up.  Public 
Law  78,  which  is  what  we  are  dealing 
with,  contains  specific  requirements. 
Such  requirements  must  be  certified  by 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  prior  to  the  time 
that  any  braceros  can  be  recruited  un- 
der contract.  In  order  to  make  this  point 
crystal  clear.  I  shall  read  these  provi- 
sions into  the  Record: 

No  workers  recruited  under  this  title  shall 
be  available  for  employment  in  any  area  un- 
less the  Secretary  of  Labor  has  determined 
and  certified  that  (1)  sufficient  domestic 
workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and  qualified 


are  not  available  at  the  time  and  place 
needed  to  perf  (»in  the  work  for  which  such 
workers  are  to  be  employed;  (2)  the  wnploy- 
ment  of  such  workers  will  not  adversely  af- 
fect the  wages  and  working  conditions  of 
domestic  agricultural  workers  similarly  em- 
ployed; and  (3)  reasonable  efforts  have  been 
made  to  attract  domestic  workers  for  such 
employment  at  wages  and  standard  hours  of 
work  comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign 
workers. 

Simply  stated,  these  three  provisions 
require  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  before  any  bracero  program  can 
be  made  effective  in  any  particular  area 
of  the  country,  that  there  are  not  enough 
domestic  agricultural  workers  available 
for  jobs  in  an  area.  In  order  to  preclude 
a  contention  that  workers  were  not  avail- 
able when,  in  fact,  they  had  not  been  of- 
fered sufficient  wages,  a  second  finding 
is  made  necessary;  namely,  that  the 
braceros  who  may  be  brought  into  the 
area  will  not  adversely  affect  wages  and 
working  conditions  of  domestic  agricul- 
tural workers  similarly  employed.  In 
other  words,  there  cannot  be  competition 
from  braceros  which  will  adversely  af- 
fect domestic  labor. 

The  third  requirement  is  proof  that 
one  has  made  a  reasonable  effort  to  re- 
cruit domestic  agricultural  workers  be- 
fore braceros  may  be  imported  into  an 
area  at  all. 

When  those  three  requirements  have 
been  fulfilled,  then,  and  only  then,  is  any- 
one entitled  to  have  bracero  labor 
brought  into  a  particular  area  where 
there  is  a  labor  shortage. 

I  have  before  me  a  letter  from  the 
Grower-Shipper  Vegetable  Association  of 
Central  California,  commenting  on  the 
need  for  the  bracero  program.  In  my 
opinion,  it  is  an  exceptionally  good  letter. 
I  should  like  to  read  excerpts  from  it 
into  the  Record,  because  the  points  made 
bear  upon  what  I  was  discussing ;  namely, 
the  argument  that  there  really  is  no  need 
for  the  importation  of  Mexican  labor, 
and  that  an  adequate  supply  of  domestic 
agricultural  labor  can  be  obtained  if  only 
agricultural  employers  try  hard  enough 
to  obtain  them. 

The  letter  begins: 

Vegetable  and  berry  production  In  the  cen- 
tral coastal  area  of  California  is  practically 
a  year-round  operation.  We  commence  har- 
vesting in  AprU  and  are  harvesting  in  large 
quantities  from  the  first  of  May  until  the 
flrst  of  December.  This  area  ships  api»x>xi- 
mately  60.(X)0  carloads  of  fresh  vegetables 
throughout  the  Nation.  Our  major  vege- 
table crops  are  lettuce,  celery,  carrots,  broc- 
coli, onions — dry  and  green,  tomatoes,  ar- 
tichokes, brussels  sprouts,  cauliflower,  green 
and  dry  beans,  sugarbeets.  and  strawberries. 
Ninety  percent  of  the  fresh  vegetables  and 
berries  are  shipped  out  of  the  State  and  are 
distributed  throughout  the  country  for  con- 
sumption. 

I  think  it  is  Important  to  note  that  not 
one  of  those  crops  is  in  the  surplus  cate- 
gory. So  in  dealing  with  this  bill,  we 
are  not  in  the  process  of  debating  a 
measure  which  would  result  in  the  Im- 
portation of  additional  labor  in  order  to 
make  available  additional  surplus  crops. 

I  read  further  from  the  letter: 

We  grow  and  ship  from  20  to  45  percent 
of  the  Nation's  supply  for  several  of  these 
commodities. 


In  other  words,  in  this  one  area  in 
central  California,  20  to  45  percent  of 
the  entire  country's  supply  is  grown. 

Then  It  is  stated  in  the  letter : 

At  the  peak  of  our  harvesting  season,  May 
and  September,  we  have  historically  used  ap- 
proximately 12,000  supplemental  workers. 
Prom  March  "20  until  January  1,  we  use  a 
minimima  of  2,000  to  3,000. 

For  the  last  2  years  the  Department  of 
Labor  would  not  certify  few  supplemental 
workers  for  the  months  of  January  and 
February  and  it  has  been  necessary  for  some 
of  our  growers  to  reduce  their  acreage  dur- 
ing the  winter  months.  We  have  recruited 
several  thousand  domestic  workers  from  the 
San  Francisco,  Sacramento  and  San  Joaquin 
areas.  These  workers  have  proved  quite  un- 
satisfactory as  they  only  worked  a  few  hours 
to  a  few  days  and  left. 

If  the  growers  are  able  to  continue  their 
historic  production  it  will  be  necessary  to 
recruit  domestic  agricultural  workers.  It  Is 
doubtful  if  there  are  available  workers  will- 
ing to  go  into  agricultural  production  in 
numbers  up  to  12,000.  Many  of  these  peo- 
ple, of  course,  would  be  family  people  and 
we  would  be  required  to  furnish  suitable 
housing  for  families  which  we  presently  do 
not  have  to  accommodate  such  large  num- 
bers. Because  of  the  vagaries  of  agriculture, 
we  would  not  be  able  to  afford  them  a  con- 
tinuity of  employment  as  agricultural  crop 
production  does  not  permit  continuous  em- 
ployment. Were  we  placed  in  a  position  to 
have  to  depend  on  domestic  agricultural 
workers  recruited  from  areas  throughout  the 
country,  the  cost  would  be  prohibitive  in 
that  thousands  of  them  may  mentally 
think  they  can  do  the  work  but  would  not  be 
able  or  care  to  do  the  work  required.  Ob- 
viously the  welfare  problem  would  be  of  stag- 
gering proportions. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  have  before  me  a 
letter  dated  July  22.  1963 — it  really  is  a 
series  of  statements — from  Agricultural 
Commodities,  Inc..  of  Phoenix.  Ariz. 
This  organization  is  a  central  Arizona 
farmers  association  engaged  in  grow- 
ing and  shipping  fruits  and  vegetables 
which  require  foreign  supplemental  field 
labor. 

On  the  same  point,  this  organization 
submits  some  excellent  material,  from 
which  I  read,  as  follows: 

There  has  been  much  said  about  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  Mexican  natioxuUs 
contracted  during  the  past  3  years. 

This  point  was  brought  up  during  the 
debate  in  an  effort  to  show  that  Mexi- 
can labor  is  not  needed,  because  its  use 
has  been  decreasing  over  the  years,  and 
that  therefore  the  smaller  number  need- 
ed can  be  r^laced  by  domestic  workers. 

The  statement  by  this  group  continues 
as  follows: 

This  primarily  is  due  to  the  increased  vise 
of  cottonplcking  machines.  The  need  of 
Mexican  stoop  labor  remains  about  the  same 
it  has  been  fc»-  several  years  and  there  is 
every  indication  this  trend  will  continue  for 
many  years  to  come. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  statistics  certainly  prove  beyond  any 
doubt  that  we  have  fulfllled  every  responsi- 
bility and  in  many  Instances  have  gone  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  law. 

The  reference  is  to  the  Arizona  State 
Employment  Service,  established  by  a 
law  which  requires  that  domestic  agri- 
cultural workers  coming  into  that  group 
shall  be  placed  in  employment  if  physi- 
cally possible. 
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I  read  further  from  the  statement: 

•nils  Is  eonftrmed  In  aUitemenU  from  offi- 
cials of  the  Artaona  State  Employment  Serr- 
Ice  that  at  no  time  has  a  foreign  worker 
taken  the  place  of  a  domestic. 

The  attached  records  show  that  In  spite 
of  our  efforU  to  attract,  recruit,  and  employ 
domestic  labor,  especially  stoop,  the  State 
officials  over  a  period  of  years  have  found  it 
necessary  to  certify  the  contracting  of  sup- 
plemental Mexican  nationals  In  order  to  get 
the  Job  done. 

We  have  never  been  accused  of  cutting  any 
comers  or  failure  to  provide  work  for  all 
available  domestic  labor  and  It  will  be  noted 
that  during  a  congressional  farm  labor  hear- 
ing Ln  Phoenix  in  1958  Mr.  E.  P.  Thelss.  re- 
gional director  of  APL-CIO  for  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico,  testified  he  was  not  opposed  to 
recruitment  of  Mexican  nationals  and  not 
opposed  to  the  extension  of  Public  Law  78. 

This  is  quite  an  interesting  statement, 
in  view  of  some  of  the  comments  made 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate;  I  refer  to 
statements  that,  in  general,  the  unions 
are  opposed  to  this  program.  Appar- 
ently the  person  who  was  most  closely 
associated  with  it,  insofar  as  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico  were  concerned,  did  not  feel 
that  way. 

I  read  further: 

It  Is  an  absolute  fact  based  on  perform- 
ance and  recommended  by  Arizona  State 
BmploynMnt  Service  ofllclals  and  supported 
by  documentary  evidence,  attached  hereto, 
that  supplemental  foreign  labor  Is  urgenUy 
needed. 

Mr.  President,  I  could  cite  many  more 
examples  of  this  sort. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  written  by 
Mr.  James  C.  Hanagan,  of  Lamar,  Colo.; 
his  letter  was  addressed  to  the  Reverend 
James  H.  Kane,  of  Pueblo,  Colo.    A  copy 
of  the  letter  was  sent  to  me.    In  the  let- 
ter, Mr.  Hanagan  replied  to  a  series  of 
editorials  protesting  against  extension  of 
the  bracero  program.    One  of  the  things 
he  pointed  out  in  his  letter — and  it  is  of 
extreme  interest — Is  that  the  very  natxire 
of  domestic  migrant  labor  makes  it  al- 
most  impossible   for  those  engaged  in 
that  work  to  have  any  established  fam- 
ily life  or  any  continuity  of  schooling  or 
any  abflity  to  provide  for  the  domestic 
migrant  laborers  the  education  which  we 
are  so  desperately  trying  to  give  to  so 
many  people  in  this  country.    In  the 
letter.  Mr.  Hanagan  points  out  that  if 
this  program  Is  ended,  and  if  an  eflfort  is 
made  to  Increase  the  number  of  domestic 
migrant  laborers,  and  if  that  effort  is 
conducted  with  sufficient  force  to  bring 
into    the    pn^rram    enough    domestic 
workers  to  take  care  of  all  the  crops,  the 
result  will  be  by  virtue  of  this  program 
itself,  the  creation  in  the  United  States 
of  a  whole  new  group  of  younger  people 
who,  because  of  the  nature  of  this  em- 
ployment, will  not  be  aWe  to  have  access 
to  the  desired  educational  facilities.    In 
the  letter,  Mr.  Hanagan  goes  into  some 
detail  in  discussing  this  point. 

He  makes  one  more  point  which  I  tried 
to  make  during  the  previous  debate  on 
this  subject.  The  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI  has 
mentioned  this  point.  In  addition  to 
the  problems  which  we  might  have  from 
the  welfare  point  of  view  and  the  edu- 
cation point  of  view,  as  a  result  of  de- 
veloping a  new  group  of  domestic 
migrant  laborers,  we  also  have  the  ques- 


tion of  the  exploitation  of  the  Mexicans 
if  this  program  is  rescinded  and  if  Pub- 
lic Law  414  is  allowed  to  remain  on  the 
statute  books.  On  that  point.  Mr.  Han- 
agan writes: 

Let  Congress  repeal  Public  Law  78.  and 
you  wlU  see  the  most  flagrant  exploitation 
of  our  American  labor  group  since  slavery 
days.  There  simply  wont  be  nearly  enough 
able  and  willing  workers  to  perform  the  nec- 
essary stoop  labor  In  the  growing  and  har- 
vesting of  certain  fnilt.  vegetable,  and  other 
specialized  crops. 

Then  I  suggest  that  you  visit  the  SpanUh- 
speaklng  settlement  of  some  southern  Texas 
city.  San  Antonio  for  example,  next  March 
or  April;  and  you  wUl  see  the  mad  rxish  by 
sugar  companies,  canning  companies,  fruit 
and  vegetable  packers,  corporate  farms  and 
the  like  vying  for  the  workers'  favor.  T^en 
you  wUl  see  the  Spanish  speaking  exploit  the 
Spanish  speaking  because  of  their  genially 
poor  education,  low  standard  of  living,  and 
lack  of  ambition;  the  recruiter  Interested 
only  In  his  fee.  Why  should  he  care  for  the 
old,  the  sick,  or  the  young  so  long  as  the 
recruiting  fee  Is  paid  on  each?  No  doubt 
he  has  contacted  hU  Congressman  asking  re- 
peal ot  Public  Law  78,  as  such  action  would 
certainly  put  him  In  "taU  clover." 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Pell  took  the  chair 
as  Presiding  Officer. ) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  quoted  the  statement  of  a  man  who 
is  writing  with  deep  compassion  for  the 
migrant  laborer.  He  feels  that,  until  we 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  prepare  a 
schedule  ahead  of  time  as  to  how  to  take 
care  of  these  problems,  repeal  of  the  pro- 
gram at  this  time  would  be  one  of  the 
worst  things  we  could  do,  not  only  In  re- 
lation to  the  importation  of  Mexicans 
who  are  coming  across  the  border,  but 
also  from  the  point  of  view  of  our  own 
domestic  agricultural  migrant  labor  sup- 
ply. 

In  that  same  connection,  I  hold  In  my 
hand  a  short  article  from  the  El  Paso 
Herald  Post,  dated  November  5.  1963,  en- 
titled "Wetback  Total  Soars  in  October." 
It  reads: 

A  heavy  Increase  in  the  number  of  Illegal 
entrants  from  Mexico  was  reported  today  by 
the  U.S.  Immigration  border  patrol. 

Apprehensions  during  October  of  this  year 
exceeded  600  In  greater  El  Paso,  twice  the 
number  usually  made  In  October.  Patrol 
Chief  Herman  Moore  said. 

The  total  doe»  not  Include  Juveniles  who 
are  caught  and  shooed  back  across  the  Bio 
Orande. 

Nearly  all  those  apprehended  are  adult 
nxales  seeking  Jobs  here  or  trying  to  make 
their  way  into  the  Interior  of  the  United 
States.  Seventy-flve  percent  ot  the  wetbacks 
are  caught  near  the  border  within  73  hours 
after  they  cross.  The  others  are  nabbed  at 
highway  check  points,  on  trains  or  buses, 
or  at  work. 

Most  of  the  Illegals  cross  at  night.  Some 
carry  small  bundles  of  clothing. 

Immigration  officials  said  the  number  ot 
wetbacks  caxight  is  the  highest  In  7  or  8 
years.  Cxirtallment  of  the  bracero  Import 
program  and  economic  conditions  In  Mexico 
are  believed  to  have  stimulated  the  wetback 
influx.  A  Juarez  newspaper  estimated  that 
tbere  are  35.000  unemployed  chiefs  of  fam- 
ily" in  that  city  alone.  ; 

The  point  I  am  making  is  to  reiterate 
that  the  reason  we  put  the  bracero  pro- 
gram in  to  begin  with  was  to  try  to  do 
something  to  prevent  the  exploitation  of 
the  Mexican  laborer  under  conditions 
through  which  Mexicans  out  of  work 


would  come  to  the  border  and  try  to  slip 
across  to  try  to  get  some  kind  of  work 
in  this  country.  All  kinds  of  abuses 
occurred  because  of  that  practice.  No 
one  was  responsible  for  any  of  the 
conditions  under  which  they  were  work- 
ing. If  we,  in  effect,  repeal  Public  Law 
78,  as  has  been  suggested  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate,  all  that  we  shall  do  will 
be  to  revive  the  evil  that  we  tried  to 
stop  in  the  first  place. 

So,  when  we  hear  that  the  bracero 
program  is  bad,  in  and  of  itself,  and 
that  we  should  no  longer  go  on  with 
it  in  the  interests  of  humanity  and  wel- 
fare, it  is  not  necessarily  a  fact. 

The  fact  is  that  the  bracero  program 
has  been  well  operated.  It  has  been  oper- 
ated well.  It  has  been  of  substantial 
value  to  the  U.S.  agricultural  economy 
throughout  the  country.  The  program 
has  been  beneficial  not  only  to  our  agri- 
cultural economy,  but  also  it  has  been 
conducted  in  such  a  way  that  it  has  not 
hurt  domestic  agricultural  labor.  It  has 
been  carried  on  in  such  a  way  that  it 
has  been  of  great  help  to  Mexicans 
themselves. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.    The 
last  statement  of  the  Senator  that  the 
Senate  amendment  would  not  help  the 
domestic   worker   shapes   the   issue.     Is 
not  the  issue  which  is  before  the  Senate 
whether  we  shall  pass  the  House  bill, 
which  provides  for  a  simple  1-year  ex- 
tension of  the  Public  Law  78  program, 
or  whether  the  Senate  shall  insist  on 
a  conference  with  the  House,  in  which 
would  be  considered  a  1-year  extension 
of  the  Public  Law  78  program  and  the 
McCarthy    amendment?      Such    proce- 
dure would  help  the  American  domestic 
worker   by   providing    that,    before    the 
Mexican  worker  could  work  in  a  com- 
munity, the  American  worker  would  have 
to  have  offered  to  him  some  of  the  Job 
and  personal  protection  that  the  Mexi- 
can worker  is  given.     Is  that  not  the 
issue? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  issue  is  whether 
the  Senate  will  concur  with  and  pass  the 
House  version,  which  provides  for  a  sim- 
ple 1-year  extension  of  the  act  without 
the  McCarthy  amendment. 

The  assumption  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  that  the  bracero  program 
can  be  put  into  effect  In  any  area  of  our 
country  with  any  harm  to  domestic  ag- 
ricultural   labor    is   erroneous.    In    my 
comments  at  the  start  of  the  debate  i 
cited  the  three  requirements  that  must 
receive  certification  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  before  any  braceros  can  be  put 
Into  any  area.    I  do  not  know  whether 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New  Jer- 
sey is  aware  of  the  details  of  those  re- 
quirements, but  they  are  fairly  explicit. 
In  general,  the  requirements  provide 
that  braceros  cannot  be  employed  In  any 
area  in  which  there  is  domestic  agricul- 
tural labor  available,  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  braceros  cannot  adversely 
affect  domestic  agriculture  workers  simi- 
larly employed,  and  that  farmers  in  the 
area  have  made   reasonable  efforts  to 
attract  domestic  workers  to  take  on  those 
Jobs  and  they  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further,  I  should  like 
to  ask  an  additional  question.  In  the 
Public  Law  78  program  and  the  treaty 
with  Mexico  there  is  most  precisely  writ- 
ten the  requirement  that  a  community 
which  seeks  Mexican  national  labor  can- 
not discriminate  within  the  community 
because  of  the  national  origin  or,  in- 
deed, the  ancestry  of  the  worker.  Is 
there  any  requirement  that  would  pro- 
vide that  the  community  had  to  elimi- 
nate discrimination  in  public  accommo- 
dations against  Americans  before  Mexi- 
cans could  be  brought  in? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  No;  but  I  hope  that 
we  shall  get  some  action  on  that  ques- 
tion during  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.     What 
I  have  stated  is  not  one  of  the  require- 
ments under  the  McCarthy  amendment. 
Mr.  DOMINICK.    The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  But 
some  of  the  other  protections  that 
Mexican  nationals  are  afforded  are  not 
afforded  to  our  own  American  agricul- 
tural workers. 

I  am  not  disturbed  because,  after  the 
Mexican  Government  had  hammered  out 
Job  protections  for  Mexican  nationals 
who  come  here  In  response  to  seasonal 
need,  we  have  granted  those  protections; 
what  bothers  me  is  why  on  earth  we  can- 
not do  as  much  for  our  own  people — 
Americans,  our  citizens.  Why  can  we 
not  do  the  same  for  them?  Why  should 
we  not  go  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  insist  that  we  do?  The  Sen- 
ate has  adopted  sui  amendment  which 
would  impose  that  requirement.  It 
would  protect  our  own  people,  though  it 
would  give  them  only  a  part  of  what  we 
give  to  Mexican  nationals. 

Honestly.  Is  there  any  human  reason 
or  any  debater's  logic  that  would  deny 
Americans  what  we  give  Mexican  na- 
tionals? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  We  are  talking  about 
two  wholly  different  subjects.  Tlie  Sena- 
tor has  made  some  very  good  i>oints 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Those 
are  the  provisions  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  which  the  Senate  has 
adopted.  The  issue  Is  whether  we  shall 
go  to  conference  or  take  the  old  program 
of  a  1-year  extension  that  we  have  had 
for  years  without  any  protection  for 
American  workers. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Mxtcalf  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  try- 
ing to  say  that  we  should  take  up  labor 
legislation,  which  would  come  from  the 
Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare, 
instead  of  the  bracero  program,  which 
comes  out  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  Forestry,  tie  the  two  concepts 
togetlier,  and  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  I  hope 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  sup- 
ported some  of  the  proposed  legislation 
related  to  labor  that  has  been  reported 
out  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare  dealing  with  migratory  farm 
workers.  We  have  not  had  too  many 
record  votes  on  those  issues,  but  I  am 
sure  that  in  the  back  row — as  I,  too.  am 
in  the  back  row — the  voice  of  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  was  loud  and  clear  for  the 
American  worker  and  for  his  family.    I 


was  glad  to  hear  the  Senator  express 
concern  about  the  youngsters  of  Ameri- 
can migratory  workers  and  their  lack  of 
education. 

One  of  the  bills  passed  by  the  Senate 
is  at  the  other  end  of  the  Capitol.  Let 
us  work  together  to  have  it  passed. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  yielding. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  point  I  was 
about  to  make  related  to  the  question  of 
the  value  of  this  program  to  the  Mexi- 
can economy.  In  the  daily  Congres- 
sional Record  for  June  26.  page  A4066. 
is  an  article  inserted  by  Representative 
Gathings.  of  Arkansas.  It  is  written 
by  David  Weber.  It  has  a  dateliiw  of 
Mexico  City.  It  strikes  me  as  being 
extremely  good.  I  wish  to  read,  not  all 
of  it,  but  a  portion  of  it,  in  the  con- 
text at  this  point.    It  reads  in  part: 

Mexico  could  be  in  serious  trouble  if  the 
United  States  closes  Its  doors  to  "braceros," 
the  migratory  farmworkers  who  every  year 
go  north  of  the  border  to  help  bring  in  the 
crops.  •   •   • 

If  the  bracero  Is  legislated  out  of  existence, 
they  fear.  Mexico's  econcany  and  possibly 
lU  pollUcal  stability  wlU  suffer. 

Bracero  dollars,  about  35  mllUon  of  them 
every  year,  have  traditionaUy  made  up  a 
third  of  Mexico's  favorable  balance  of  pay- 
ments. More  significant  than  the  loss  of  dol- 
lars is  the  burden  that  these  200.000  workers 
would  throw  on  the  already  strained  rural 
xinemployment  in  Mexico. 

The  lack  of  food,  work,  and  land — exag- 
gerated In  recent  years  by  persistent  droughts 
and  Mexico's  Inexorable  population  growth — 
has  turned  the  docUe  peasant  into  an  active 
and  angry  political  factor  that  Is  particu- 
larly wonylng  to  the  Government  because  of 
next  year's  presidential  election.  If  the 
bracero  Is  added  to  the  huge  rural  luiem- 
ployment  lists,  the  situation  could  be  ex- 
plosive. 

That  Is  only  a  portion  of  the  article, 
which  continues  in  like  strain. 

These  points  were  emphasized  in  the 
hearing  on  the  bill.  The  representative 
from  the  Department  of  State.  Mr. 
Sayre.  explicitly  said  that  this  is  one  of 
our  most  important  programs  Insofar  as 
our  aid  to  Mexico  is  concerned. 

My  distinguished  colleague  fMr.  Al- 
LOTT  ] .  in  the  process  of  discussing  the  sit- 
uation in  Colorado,  pointed  out  quite 
clearly  that  $1  of  bracero  money  earned 
and  taken  back  to  Mexico  was  worth  $5 
of  foreign  aid.  and  this  Is  another  rea- 
son why  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  yield  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  should  like  to  have 
some  help  from  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado with  req)ect  to  certain  questions  of 
fact  involved  in  the  bracero  iMt)bl«n, 
because  I  wish  to  be  sure  I  am  correct 
in  the  conclusions  I  have  previously 
drawn.  I  know  of  no  one  who  is  better 
qualified  to  tell  me  whether  or  not  I  am 
correct  than  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  If  I  cannot  do  it,  I 
will  call  on  my  distinguished  colleague. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  sure  the  Senator 
can. 

A  few  minutes  ago  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  read  the  terms  and  conditions 
our  Government  officials  must  apply  be- 
fore braceros  can  be  hired  in  any  com- 


munity in  this  coimtry.  Am  I  correct 
in  my  understanding  that  the  terms  and 
conditions  which  must  be  met  in  any 
community  before  a  bracero  can  be 
brought  in  guarantee  full  economic  pro- 
tection to  any  American  domestic 
worker  who  is  available  for  wcnrk  on  the 
farms? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  Secretary  first  must  certify 
that  there  is  not  adequate  domestic  la- 
bor available  at  comi>arable  wages  be- 
fore the  braceros  can  be  brought  in. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  was  my  next  point. 
If  it  is  found  that  there  is  not  adequate 
domestic  labor  available,  employers  can 
look  into  the  possibilities  of  obtaining 
bracero  help ;  is  that  correct  ? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct. 
Before  they  do  that,  once  again,  they 
must  not  only  show  that  they  have 
looked  in  their  own  local  area  but  also 
that  they  have  made  reasonable  efforts 
outside  their  area  to  bring  in  domestic 
workers,  and  have  been  unable  to  do  so. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Is  it  not  true  that  they 
also  must  offer  the  same  pay  and  work- 
ing conditions  to  American  domestic 
workers  that  they  would  offer  to  and 
provide  for  bracero  workers? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  correct,  with 
two  exceptions.  I  believe.  I  do  not  believe 
it  is  necessary  to  offer  housing  to  the  do- 
mestic laborer,  insofar  as  the  entire  fam- 
ily is  concerned,  if  the  family  is  being 
brought  in.  Obviously,  If  they  are  to 
obtain  them,  they  must  provide  housing, 
but  this  Ls  one  reason  why  they  do  not 
like  to  go  too  far  afield.  They  do  not 
know  how  long  a  person,  if  imported, 
will  stay.  With  the  braceros  only  com- 
ing in — the  head  of  the  families,  males 
only — farmers  do  not  have  that  particu- 
lar problem. 

Mr.  MORSE.  What  basis  in  fact  is 
there,  then — ^if  any — for  the  argument 
which  is  used  against  the  bracero  pro- 
gram, that  it  discriminates  against 
American  domestic  workers? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  really  do  not  be- 
lieve there  is  any  basis  for  it.  That  is 
one  of  the  points  I  was  trying  to  bring 
out.  I  am  glad  the  distinguished  Soia- 
tor  from  Oregon  has  brought  it  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Has  the  Senator  any 
reason  to  believe  that  a  part  of  the  op- 
position of  oi^aniaed  labor  in  this  coun- 
try to  the  bracero  program  may  be  re- 
lated to  the  fact  that  the  braceros  per- 
haps would  not  be  considered  potential 
members  of  American  organized  labor? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  hesiUte  to  reply 
in  the  affirmative,  because  I  have  never 
had  that  statemmt  made  to  me  by  the 
head  of  a  union.  I  have  usually  been 
told  that  the  problem  is  that  they  are 
trying  to  put  on  a  drive  to  unionize  agri- 
cultural workers  and  that  ao  long  as 
there  is  a  right  to  bring  in  brtu^eros  it  is 
very  difficult  to  do  so.  This  is  a  part  of 
the  problem  that  must  be  dealt  with. 
Whether  the  other  statement  is  true  or 
not  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Soiator  from  Colorado  and  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  to  jrlekl  to  any  other 
Senatix*  in  our  desire  to  protect  Amer- 
icsm  domestic  woricers,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  those  who  argue  that  there  Is 
some  discrimination  against  American 
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workers  because  they  are  being  denied 
Jobs  by  the  bracero  program  have  a  duty 
to  submit  the  evidence  to  show  that  do- 
mestic workers  are  available.  Some  of 
us  who  come  from  areas  where  braceroe 
are  used  know  that  domestic  workers  are 
not  available. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.    That  is  correct. 

Mr  MORSE.  They  caxmot  possibly  be 
obtained.  If  the  program  is  dispensed 
with.  It  will  put  upon  the  farmers  in  those 
areas  a  problem  with  respect  to  losing 
perishable  crops. 

If  an  American  labor  organization 
could  provide  the  domestic  workers,  I 
would  certainly  insist  that  the  domestic 
workers  be  hired.  But  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  to  determine  that 
domestic  labor  Is  not  available  before 
the  bracerofi  are  hired  in  the  first  place. 
That  is  true,  is  it  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  is  absolutely 
correct.  I  wholly  agree  with  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

lii.  DOMINICK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  it  not  true  that 
bracero  labor  is  not  less  costly  than  the 
hiring  of  domestic  migrant  workers? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  It  is  not  a  bit  less 
costly. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  requirements  are 
somewhat  severe:  are  they  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  They  are,  because  of 
the  transportatiMi  and  housing  that 
must  be  paid  for  by  the  employers. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  if  a  fanner  were  able 
to  obtain  American  labor,  he  would  use 
it  and  thereby  keep  his  costs  down ;  would 
he  not? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  believe  so.  Most 
farmers  have  been  scrambling  to  obtain 
help  of  almost  any  kind,  and  they  have 
not  been  able  to  get  it. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  did  not  hear  the 
earlier  remarks  of  the  Senator,  in  which 
I  understand  he  touched  on  the  effect  of 
the  bracero  program  on  American- 
Mexican  relations.  Is  the  Senator  aware 
that  the  bracero  program  accounts  for 
Mexico's  second  biggest  source  of  dollar 
earnings? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
listening  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  point  out  this  fact  very 
clearly  in  our  previous  debate.  I  think 
it  is  extremely  important  to  emphasize 
that  fact. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Is  It  not  true  that  the 
United  States  has  a  favorable  balance 
of  trade  with  Mexico? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.     It  is. 

Mr.  TOWER.  So  this  program  actual- 
ly contributes  to  the  trade  intercourse  be- 
tween Mexico  and  the  United  States,  and 
we  are  the  Indirect  beneficiaries,  in  that 
the  Mexicans  buy  more  from  us. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  That  Is  a  very  good 
point. 

Mr.  TOWER.  I  wonder  If  the  Senator 
Is  aware  of  the  opinion  of  Mexican  am- 
bassadorial and  consular  oCBclals  with 
reference  to  the  bracero  program? 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  cannot  say  that 
I  am,  other  than  the  statement  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary.  Mr.  Sayre.  in  which 
he  explained  that  this  was  an  extremely 
Important  program  to  Mexico. 

Mr.  TOWER.  If  the  Senator  will  in- 
dulge me.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 


have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statement  from  the  Embassy  of  Mexico, 
contained  in  the  report  of  the  commit- 
tee, to  the  effect  that  the  bracero  pro- 
gram has  worked  very  well,  and  that 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  program  has 
been  a  firm  foundation  for  good  relations 
between  the  people  of  the  two  countries. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rkcoro,  as  follows: 

Embasst  or  Moaco 

The  Ambassador  of  Mexico  presents  tiis 
compliments  to  His  Excellency  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  has  the  honor  to  inform  him  of 
the  position  of  the  Oovemment  of  Mexico 
with  respect  to  the  decision  taken  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  Ckingress 
of  the  United  States  on  May  29  last,  reject- 
ing the  bill  that  would  have  authorized  the 
executive  branch  of  the  United  States  to  ex- 
tend the  International  migrant  labor  agree- 
ment that  expires  on  December  31  of  this 
year. 

The  Government  of  Mexico  considers  that 
there  would  be  no  call  for  any  observation 
whatever  concerning  the  aforesaid  action, 
liad  the  need  for  Mexican  labor  that  has  ex- 
isted for  a  number  of  years  among  the  farm- 
ers In  various  parts  of  the  United  States  dis- 
appeared, or  If  sjrstems  other  than  those  used 
so  far  were  available  to  meet  that  need.  It 
Is  not  to  be  expected  that  the  termination  of 
an  International  agreement  governing  and 
regulating  the  rendering  of  service  by  Mex- 
ican workers  In  the  United  States  will  put  an 
end  to  that  t3rpe  of  seasonal  migration.  The 
aforesaid  agreement  is  not  the  cause  of  that 
migration;  It  Ls  the  effect  or  result  of  the  mi- 
gratory phenomenon.  Therefore,  the  absence 
of  an  agreement  would  not  end  the  problem 
but  rather  would  give  rise  to  a  de  facto  situ- 
ation: the  Illegal  Introduction  of  Mexican 
workers  Into  the  United  States,  which  would 
be  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  Illegal  work- 
ers and,  as  experience  has  shown,  would  also 
unfavorably  affect  American  workers,  which 
Is  precisely  what  the  legislators  of  the  United 
States  are  trying  to  prevent. 

The  Governments  of  Mexico  and  the 
United  States  have  for  many  years  been  faced 
with  the  problem  of  the  Illegal  entry  of  Mex- 
ican workers  Into  U.S.  territory  In  search  of 
work.  The  maximum  number  of  arrests 
made  by  the  Immigration  Service  of  the 
United  States  reached  803,618  In  1953,  a  year 
In  which  only  201,380  workers  were  con- 
tracted. Since  that  time  the  efforts  of  the 
two  Governments  to  eliminate  llleg&l  entries, 
at  the  same  time  leaving  the  door  open  under 
the  legal  procedures  of  the  international 
migrant  labor  agreement  of  19SI.  produced 
the  desired  results,  the  number  of  arrests 
having  been  reduced  to  31,106  In  1959,  during 
which  year  437,643  workers  were  contracted. 

Despite  the  fact  that  In  1960  the  number 
of  contracted  workers  began  to  decrease 
markedly,  the  number  of  illegal  workers 
did  not  Increase,  the  conclusion  being  that 
the  Mexican  workers  have  understood  and 
accepted  the  fact  that  if  they  cannot  obtain 
work  by  contract.  It  Is  because  they  would 
not  obtain  It  either  by  entering  the  United 
States  Illegally.  Here  are  some  pertinent 
data: 


Year 

Contracts 
signed 

Deporta- 
tion 

1960 

315.846 
291, 420 
1»1»78 

28,492 

1961 

31.350 

1962. 

12,283 

In  the  last  3  years  there  has  been  a  con- 
siderable increase  In  the  number  of  Mexican 
farmwoi^ers  who  have  applied  for  and  ob- 
tained residence  visas  to  come  to  the  United 
States,  through  letters  issued  by  farmers 
and  growers  In  the  United  States  who  have 


cOvnd  them  emi^oyment.  It  is  estimated 
tliat  no  less  than  32,000  farmworkers  ob- 
tained their  documents  in  1061  and  possibly 
some  40,000  In  1962.  The  statistics  on  the 
contracting  during  the  last  5  years  show 
that  there  were  barely  60,000  jobs  tat  the 
workers  during  the  12  months  of  the  year, 
open  at  various  times  during  the  year  and 
In  various  States,  so  that  In  order  to  be  able 
to  work  without  interruption  during  the 
entire  year,  it  would  be  necessary  for  the 
workers  to  move  from  one  place  to  another. 
Since  It  Is  Impossible  to  achieve  precision 
and  coordination  even  with  the  means  avail- 
able to  the  two  Governments,  It  Is  concluded 
that  the  aforesaid  Increased  number  of  resi- 
dent farmworkers  do  not  have  permanent 
work  but  In  fact  continue  In  their  status  as 
seasonal  workers,  working  for  an  employer 
for  6  or  8  weeks  and  then  returning  to  Mex- 
ico in  the  hope  of  being  called  upon  to  work 
for  another  short  period — an  operation  that 
Is  repeated  two  or  three  times  a  year.  As 
may  easily  be  seen,  this  situation  will  create 
problems  for  both  Mexico  and  the  United 
States,  since  during  the  Jobless  seasons  the 
worker  with  a  residence  visa  will  bxirden  the 
economy  on  one  of  the  two  countries,  with 
the  same  consequences  of  accepting  lU-pald 
work,  obtaining  official  assistance,  etc. 

There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the 
absence  of  an  International  agreement  gov- 
erning temporary  employment  of  farmwork- 
ers will  lead  to  an  Increase  In  the  types  of 
migration  pointed  out  above. 

Finally,  It  should  be  considered  that  on 
various  occasions  when  at  International 
meetings  on  migrant  worker  problems  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  have  Indicated  their  purpose  of  de- 
creasing the  contracting  until  the  elimi- 
nation point  is  reached,  the  Mexican  repre- 
sentatives have  requested  that  an  attempt 
be  made  to  make  the  decrease  gradually.  In 
order  to  give  Mexico  an  opportunity  to  re- 
absorb the  workers  who  have  habitually  been 
working  In  the  United  States  and  thus  to 
stave  off  the  sudden  crisis  that  would  come 
from  an  Increase  in  national  unemployment. 
The  stoppage  of  the  contracts  at  the  start 
of  1964  would  leave  approximately  200,000 
persons  out  of  work. 

It  Is  not  considered  that  the  contracting 
of  Mexican  workers  under  the  international 
agreement  has  produced  unfavorable  effects 
on  American  workers.  Quite  the  contrary. 
The  benefits  granted  the  contracted  braceros, 
in  the  matter  of  Insurance  covering  occupa- 
tional accidents  and  Illness,  the  extremely 
careful  regulations  on  lodgings  and  trans- 
portation, and  the  constant  inspection  of 
food  have  provided  a  pattern  that  can  be 
followed  for  domestic  workers  who  lack  such 
protection.  And  with  regard  to  the  wage 
Increase  obtained  for  Mexican  workers  on 
various  occasions,  chiefly  In  the  year  1962. 
what  was  obtained  through  the  effort  of  the 
Mexican  Government  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  of  the  United 
States,  to  such  an  extent  that  in  some  lo- 
calities the  wages  are  higher  than  those  paid 
to  domestic  workers,  represents  the  reason 
why  this  type  of  work  Is  now  looked  upon 
as  acceptable  by  the  American  workers. 

It  was  precisely  the  presence  of  the  "wet- 
backs" in  the  fields  of  the  United  States  that 
created  a  situation  undesirable  from  every 
standpoint,  since  those  persons  have  not 
even  the  most  elementary  kind  of  protection 
and  were  the  victims  of  exploitation  In  re- 
spect of  wages,  because  they  were  forced  to 
accept  whatever  pay  was  offered  to  them, 
and  domestic  workers  were  unable  to  com- 
pete and  found  themselves  compelled  to 
move  to  other  areas.  The  lack  of  an  agree- 
ment to  facilitate  contracting  as  long  as 
there  Is  a  shortage  of  farm  labor,  which  the 
Mexican  workers  have  been  covering,  would 
tend  to  bring  about  a  return  to  that  situa- 
tion. And  although  Mexico  would  make  ef- 
forts to  prevent  It.  as  was  Indicated  by  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  Mexico  at  a 
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press  conference  on  June  6,  the  willingness  of 
American  employers  to  give  work  to  the  wet- 
backs explains  why  In  many  cases  the  Mex- 
ican workers  violate  the  law  of  the  United 
States,  and  It  is  very  Important  for  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  to  solve  this  prob- 
lem. 

The  virtual  extinction  of  discrimination 
against  and  segregation  of  persons  of  Mexi- 
can nationality  In  areas  of  the  United  States 
where  such  practices  once  existed  can  de- 
cisively be  attributed  to  the  contracting  of 
Mexican  workers  under  international  agree- 
ments. The  need  for  labor  which  only  the 
Mexican  could  supply  but  which  was  not 
authorized  for  localities  where  special 
schools  were  maintained  for  Mexicans,  or 
where  they  were  segregated  In  restaurants, 
theaters,  etc.,  and  discriminated  against  in 
respect  of  wages,  etc.,  led  the  authorities 
concerned  to  put  an  end  to  that  situation. 

There  Is  no  doubt  that  this  has  been  a 
firm  foundation  for  the  good  relations  be- 
tween the  peoples  of  the  two  countries. 

In  this  connection.  It  Is  appropriate  to 
note  that  In  September  1954,  the  President 
of  Mexico  stated  In  his  annual  message  to 
the  Congress  that  efforts  were  being  made 
to  solve  the  difficult  problem  caused  by  the 
exodus  of  Mexican  farmworkers,  "acting  in 
full  and  friendly  cooperation  with  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  In  this  task.  In 
order  that  those  who  go  to  work  may  do  so 
under  the  protection  of  existing  agree- 
ments." And  if  Indeed  the  contracting 
should  come  to  an  end.  It  Is  hoped,  as  the 
Secretary  of  Foreign  Affairs  said  during  the 
press  conference  mentioned  above,  that  the 
two  Governments  wlU  act  vigorously  and 
determinedly  to  prevent  the  Illegal  traffic  of 
workers,  which  benefits  neither  Mexico  nor 
the  United  States  and  Is  a  constant  point  of 
discussion  between  the  two  Governments 
and  the  conununltles  where  the  braceros 
who  enter  Illegally  work. 

(Initialed.) 

Washington,  D.C.  June  21.  1963. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Texas.  These 
are  extremely  Important  points,  and  ones 
that  should  be  emphasized.  Heaven 
knows,  we  spent  enough  time  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill.  If  we  have  a  program 
which  is  so  much  more  effective,  at  one- 
fifth  the  cost,  for  that  reason  alone  it 
should  be  adopted. 

Mr.  TOWER.  The  State  Department 
has  always  recognized  the  fact  that  the 
bracero  program  has  made  an  Impor- 
tant contribution  to  good  Mexican- 
American  relations.  In  a  Federal  dis- 
trict court  suit  brought  by  the  American 
Federation  of  Labor,  seeking  to  force  the 
Federal  Government  to  ban  laborers  liv- 
ing in  Mexico  from  crossing  the  border  to 
labor  In  Texas,  the  State  Department 
notified  the  court  that  a  ruling  against 
the  Federal  Government  might  have  ad- 
verse effects  on  International  relations. 
So  it  Is  apparent  that  the  State  Depart- 
ment is  concerned  with  this  program 
and  recognizes  that  bracero  labor  pro- 
motes good  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  Mexico. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  I  share  the  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Texas.  I  appreciate 
his  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
very  happy  to  hear  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  colleague  from  Colorado. 
I  join  him  in  support  of  the  motion  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana, chairman  of  the  Agriculture  and 
Forestry   Committee,   that   the   Senate 


concur  in  the  House-passed  version  of  the 
so-called  bracero  bill. 

The  hour  is  growing  late.  I  believe 
that  all  of  the  statistical  data — if  not 
all,  a  great  deal  of  it — has  been  inserted 
in  the  Record,  both  this  afternoon  and 
in  the  previous  hearings  and  debate  in 
the  Senate.  Therefore,  I  Intend  to  con- 
fine my  remarks,  which  will  be  reason- 
ably brief,  to  what  I  consider  to  be  the 
chief  issues  in  the  Senate  and  to  try  to 
explain  them  in  a  cold,  logical,  and.  I 
hope,  humane  way,  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Senate  and  of  the  coimtry. 

I  am  shocked  to  find  there  are  so  many 
people  in  this  country  who  have  picked 
up  the  slogan  of  "slave  labor,"  or  some- 
thing like  that,  and  who  have  marched 
up  and  down  the  street,  almost  literally 
waiving  this  banner,  without  an  investi- 
gation into  the  facts. 

I  had  occasion  to  read  the  hearings  in 
the  House  at  some  length  befoi-e  the 
measure  was  taken  up  in  the  Senate 
earlier  this  year.  I  was  astounded  at 
the  number  of  witnesses  testifying  in  the 
House  committee  against  the  bill  who 
stated,  in  effect,  "We  have  had  reported 
to  us  this  or  that." 

I  wish  to  make  It  plain  that  what  I 
am  discussing  on  the  fioor  of  the  Senate 
this  evening  is  what  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  knows  of  his  own  knowledge. 
I  speak  about  this  problem  not  from  an 
academic  standpoint,  not  from  reading 
a  series  of  reports.  I  discuss  it  not  on 
the  basis  of  listening  to  somebody  who 
has  read  somebody  else's  report,  and  who 
has  become  enthusiastic  about  some 
slogan  or  banner  behind  which  he  wants 
to  walk  up  and  down  the  street.  I  talk 
about  it  as  a  person  who  knows  of  the 
problem,  who  has  lived  with  it  33  years 
of  his  life.  Except  for  the  time  spent  in 
the  Senate,  those  33  years  have  been 
spent  in  eastern  Colorado,  in  a  farming 
community.  I  have  represented  farm- 
ers, trying  to  help  them  solve  their  prob- 
lems and  working  with  them.  From  that 
experience  I  speak  tonight. 

First  of  all.  let  us  discuss  the  need. 
There  is  no  question  that  not  only  in  my 
State,  but  in  other  States,  such  as  Cali- 
fornia. Arizona,  New  Mexico.  Texas, 
Utah,  and  Wyoming,  there  is  an  agricul- 
tural need  for  what  has  been  referred  to 
as  stoop  labor. 

I  do  not  like  the  term,  but  everybody 
knows  what  it  means.  I  do  not  like  the 
term  because  to  me  it  is  un-American  in 
its  aspects  and  concepts.  But  it  desig- 
nates the  kind  of  labor  a  man  does  in 
the  field,  which  is  hard  labor — the  pick- 
ing of  beans  and  tomatoes,  in  which  he 
actually  stoops,  and  even  travels  on  his 
knees  along  the  rows  to  pick  the  vege- 
tables, to  cut  lettuce  at  the  stalk,  to  thin 
beets.  These  are  activities  that  are  re- 
ferred to  fitf  stoop  labor. 

While  I  personally  detest  the  term.  I 
use  it  because  everyone  else  uses  It  and 
everyone  knows  what  we  are  talking 
about. 

In  the  Western  States,  though  there 
has  been  an  improvement,  for  example, 
in  the  kind  of  seeds  used  to  grow  sugar- 
beets,  which  eliminates  much  of  the 
thinning  of  sugarbeets,  and  we  have 
gone  this  far  to  help  eliminate  the  need 
for  stoop  labor,  such  labor  is  still  needed 


to  thin  sugarbeets.  How  can  a  machine 
determine  which  cucumbers  should  be 
made  into  pickles  or  which  ones  are  of 
the  right  size  or  of  the  right  maturity 
to  go  into  the  hopper  with  the  brine? 
It  cannot  be  done.  How  can  a  machine 
determine  when  tomatoes  can  properly 
be  harvested?  Of  course.  It  might  be 
able  to  pick  out  the  tomatoes  which  we 
unfortunately  have  to  be  contented  with 
in  this  city,  and  which  may  be  called  to- 
matoes only  because  they  bear  a  super- 
ficial resemblance  to  the  kind  we  are 
blessed  with  in  the  West. 

I  see  the  Presiding  Officer  [Mr.  Met- 
CALF]  nodding  his  head.  He  knows  what 
I  mean.  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  [Mr.  Morse],  who  is  present  on 
the  fioor,  also  knows  what  I  am  talking 
about. 

So  the  need  for  this  kind  of  labor  is 
established. 

We  talk  about  machinery.  It  is  true 
that  Important  advances  have  been  made 
in  machinery.  Sugarbeets  are  now  har- 
vested completely  by  machinery.  Yet 
just  a  few  years  ago  it  was  done  with  a 
plow,  and  essentially  by  hand. 

We  are  making  further  advances  in  the 
picking  of  other  vegetables.  However, 
the  cold  fact,  which  cannot  be  denied, 
is  that  a  certain  amount  of  this  labor 
has  to  be  obtained  if  the  American 
people,  the  consumers,  are  to  have  these 
vegetables  of  Arizona.  Colorado.  Texas. 
California,  or  wherever  they  may  be 
grown,  in  their  homes  at  a  reasonable 
price,  which  they  can  afford  to  pay. 

I  do  not  believe  that  any  of  the  op- 
ponents are  advocating  for  a  moment 
that  we  should  try  to  deprive  the  Ameri- 
can people  of  these  products. 

Therefore  the  program  contemplates 
the  need,  and  it  also  contemplates  the 
machinery  factor,  which  I  do  not  believe 
will  ever — and  I  use  this  term  advisedly — 
do  away  completely  with  stoop  labor,  no 
matter  how  far  it  has  gone. 

The  next  question  I  wish  to  discuss  is 
the  question  of  the  American  market  for 
labor.  The  cry  has  rung  out  several 
times,  again  and  again,  that  this  makes 
slave  labor  out  of  their  own  Spanish- 
Americans,  as  we  call  them — other  people 
call  them  Mexicans — and  that  it  de- 
presses the  labor  market. 

Of  course,  all  of  this  is  absolutely  false. 
I  refer  first  of  all  to  the  colloquy  which 
occurred  on  the  fioor  a  few  moments  ago 
between  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  and  my  colleague  from 
Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick],  in  which  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  asked,  "Why 
not  provide  the  same  things  for  American 
labor?" 

What  could  stand  out  as  more  plau- 
sible and  Just?  I  am  for  It.  Everyone  Is 
for  It.  However,  there  are  some  funda- 
mental differences  between  the  kind  of 
labor  that  is  available  in  the  American 
mai^et,  when  it  is  available,  and  if  It  is 
available,  and  the  kind  of  labor  that 
comes  over  from  old  Mexico. 

The  first  great  difference  is  that  when 
laborers  come  over  from  old  Mexico— 
and  they  go  through  their  own  Gtovem- 
ment,  and  the  contract  Is  essentially  a 
contract  between  the  two  Governments — 
the  workers  come  over  as  adult  males; 
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they  do  not  have  their  families  with 
them. 

The  first  question  that  arises  is.  "We 
want  to  be  fair.  We  want  to  give  the 
same  treatment  to  Americans  that  we 
give  to  the  Mexican  nationals,  the 
braceros,  who  come  In." 

If  we  are  to  be  fair,  what  must  we  do? 
Is  it  a  fair  and  equal  condition  of  em- 
ployment for  the  employer  to  transport 
the  local  man  emd  his  wife  and  three  or 
four  or  five  or  six  children  across  the 
country,  and  pay  for  this  transportation 
and  for  the  housing  for  such  a  family? 
This  Is  not  a  comparable  condition  of 
employment.  It  is  not  possible  to  pro- 
vide the  barrack-type  of  buildings  that 
are  used  for  braceros.  We  cannot  pro- 
vide that  fcand  of  building  for  an  Ameri- 
can farm  family.  It  is  not  possible. 
They  must  have  more  room.  At  the 
least  they  must  have  the  family-type 
accommodation,  not  the  barrack-type 
accommodation. 

The  experience  of  this  country  has 
been.  I  am  sorry  to  say — and  I  went  into 
this  in  some  detail — that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  utilize  our  American  labor 
because,  for  one  thing,  our  labor  does 
not  want  to  do  this  kind  of  labor.  I  read 
from  page  16  of  the  House  report  on  the 
bill,  as  follows: 

Aa  noted  in  the  tables  above,  moet  domestic 
workers  are  local  people  requiring  neither 
transportation  nor  bousing. 

In  my  own  experience,  in  the  majority 
of  cases  that  is  true  in  Colorado. 
The  report  continues: 

To  endeavor  to  establish  such  require- 
ments with  respect  to  some  but  not  all 
domestic  workers  would  Involve  Insurmount- 
able administrative  complications  and  em- 
broU  Tanners  and  Department  alllclals  in 
constant  controversies. 

It  is  reasonable  to  require  a  farmer  to  pay 
transportation  from  the  border  and  return 
for  a  group  of  Mexican  workers  who  normally 
complete  their  contract  terms  because  they 
must  return  to  Mexico  if  they  leave  the 
employment  of  the  farmer.  But  to  require 
farmers  to  pay  transportation  from  distant 
points  to  domestic  workers  who  may  leave 
hia  employment  the  day  after  they  arrive 
wovUd  be  an  unreasonable  requirement. 

Any  relationship  between  the  use  of  bra- 
ceros and  displacement  of  American  workers 
classified  as  hard  core  unemployed  can  be 
Judged  by  the  experience  in  Michigan.  The 
llldilgan  Employment  Security  Commission. 
In  attempting  to  place  urban  unemployed 
Into  setuonal  agriculture  jobs  found  fewer 
than  1  out  of  20  stayed  on  the  Job  long 
enough  to  have  a  successful  work  comple- 
tion record. 

What  does  this  mean?  Does  this  mean 
that  our  workers  are  incompetent  and 
worthless?  I  do  not  think  so.  It  means 
that  people  who  have  been  accustomed 
to  a  higher  type  of  work  will  not  go  back 
into  the  fields  to  do  stoop  labor  if  they 
can  possibly  help  it. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  address  my- 
self to — and  I  see  the  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Oregon  in  the 
Chamber — is  the  point  that  he  raised 
when  he  addressed  questions  to  my  col- 
league from  Colorado.  I  read  the  three 
requirements  from  the  law,  Public  Law 
78,  as  it  was  enacted: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  determine 
and  certify  that  (1)  sufficient  domestic 
workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and  qualified 


are  not  available  at  the  time  and  place 
needed  to  perform  the  work  for  which  such 
workers  are  to  be  employed. 

Let  me  Interpolate  something  at  this 
point.  There  has  not  been  a  year  in  my 
service  in  the  Senate  when  I  have  not 
been  besought  at  one  time  or  another 
by  farmers  in  Colorado  who  could  not 
find  domestic  labor  to  do  their  work  and 
who  were  having  a  difBcult  time  convinc- 
ing the  local  and  State  employment  serv- 
ice and  the  Secretary  of  Labor  that  the 
workers  were  not  available. 

So  the  employers  wait  while  their 
crops  ripen  in  the  fields,  and  sweat  it 
out,  hoping  that  they  will  be  able  to 
obtain  workers  to  harvest  their  crops 
before  they  are  overripe  and  destroyed. 

If  any  of  the  critics  of  the  bill  think 
it  is  easy  to  convince  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  that  there  are  not  sufiBcient  do- 
mestic workers  who  are  able,  willing,  and 
qualified,  and  not  available  at  the  time 
and  place  needed,  let  him  try — in  the 
spring,  summer,  or  fall — to  convince  the 
Secretary  of  Labor. 

The  second  condition  that  must  be 
met  is: 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  must  determine 
that  employment  of  such  workers  wUl  not 
adversely  affect  the  wages  and  the  working 
conditions  of  domestic  agricultural  workers 
similarly  employed. 

Next: 

That  reasonable  efforts  have  been  made  to 
attract  domestic  workers  for  such  employ- 
ment at  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work 
comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign 
workers. 

We  thus  have  three  standards  that 
must  be  met.  Who  must  be  satisfied? 
Not  the  farmer,  not  the  local  commu- 
nity, not  the  State,  but  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  himself  must  be  satisfied:  First, 
that  workers  are  not  available;  second, 
that  the  employment  will  not  adversely 
afifect  their  wages;  third,  that  reason- 
able efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  workers  to  the  jobs. 

The  other  side  begs  the  question  again 
and  again,  but  they  will  not  face  the 
fact  that  it  is  the  Secretary  of  Labor  of 
their  own  administration  who  must  make 
this  determination;  the  farmer  himself 
has  no  control  over  it. 

I  now  move  to  another  phase  of  my 
argument.  The  assertion  has  been  made 
that  the  bracero  program  in  the  United 
States  has  contributed  to  a  moral  break- 
down of  the  braceros  themselves.  I  wish 
that  some  of  the  critics  would  take  a 
short  trip  to  Mexico.  I  wish  they  would 
travel  through  the  coimtryside  and  see 
the  people  who  come  to  the  United  States 
to  do  stoop  labor,  and  see  how  they  live 
at  home. 

I  know  farmers  who  employ  braceros. 
I  have  been  in  the  housing  that  is  pro- 
vided for  them.  I  have  seen  the  extra 
food  that  farmers  provide  for  the  bra- 
ceros. I  have  seen  the  plentiful  supply  of 
water  that  is  provided  for  them.  Yes. 
even  though  it  is  not  called  for  in  the 
contriibt,  I  know  of  the  medical  facili- 
ties that  are  provided  for  braceros.  The 
farmers  provide  many  other  benefits  that 
any  decent,  ordinary  American  would 
provide.  There  is  no  class  of  people  in 
the  whole  world  who  are  more  decent  or 
have  a  greater  sense  of  anxiety  about 


being  their  brother's  keeper  than  the 
farmers  of  this  country.  I  am  not  talk- 
ing about  corporation  farmers:  I  am 
talking  about  the  individual  family 
farmers  whom  I  know  and  have  known 
all  my  life. 

Does  it  break  down  a  man's  morality 
to  live  in  a  little  hut  composed  of  twigs 
and  thatches  in  the  mountains  or  on  the 
plains  of  east  Mexico,  but  who  when  he 
comes  to  the  United  States  to  work  can 
live  in  clean  barracks  and  have  decent 
food,  good  water,  and  medical  care?  In 
all  probability,  he  gets  better  water  in 
this  country  than  he  has  ever  drunk  be- 
fore in  his  life.  Also,  he  is  provided  with 
showers.  Probably  he  never  heard  of  a 
shower  or  saw  one  before.  Often  he  has 
to  be  taught  to  use  a  shower  and  a  toilet. 
Do  such  improved  conditions  help  to 
break  down  the  morality  of  braceros  who 
come  to  this  country?  Let  us  not  be  so 
stupid  or  so  silly  as  to  think  so. 

Considering  the  financial  aspect  of 
the  situation,  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  has  said  that  the  program 
affects  the  balance  of  trade  between  the 
United  States  and  Mexico  to  the  extent 
of  some  $37  million  a  year,  although  this 
is  decreasing,  as  has  been  said  before. 
What  does  this  mean  to  the  bracero  who 
comes  into  the  United  States?  Let  us 
consider  the  question  from  his  stand- 
point. I  have  already  discussed  the 
conditions  under  which  he  lives.  In 
Mexico,  the  earning  power  of  that  type 
of  person  is  about  $100  a  year.  That 
indicates  how  people  of  that  class  live  in 
Mexico.  I  do  not  say  that  in  disparage- 
ment. I  only  wish  they  could  live  as  we 
in  the  United  States  live.  But  when 
such  a  man  comes  to  the  United  States 
and  works  a  maximum  of  210  days  a 
year,  which  is  what  the  law  will  permit 
him  to  work  in  the  United  States,  he 
usually  takes  back  with  him.  if  he  works 
a  full  season,  between  $500  and  $600. 
Can  we.  considering  our  owti  prosperity, 
possibly  imagine  what  $500  or  $600 
means  to  that  man's  family  in  Mexico, 
when  the  family  before  that  time  lived 
on  $100  a  year?  Their  standard  of  liv- 
ing is  raised. 

The  Ambassador  from  Mexico  made  a 
statement  to  the  State  Department — I 
do  not  have  it  before  me  at  the  moment, 
but  there  Is  no  question  about  it — ap- 
proving this  proposal,  as  did  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Mexico. 

I  wish  to  read  from  the  remarks  of 
Representative  Talcott.  of  California, 
at  page  A5126  of  the  daily  Record  of  Au- 
gust 12.  1963.  He  was  referring  to  an 
editorial  that  was  published  in  the 
Odessa.  Tex.,  American.  The  editorial 
concludes: 

It  ought  also  to  be  noteworthy  that  the 
Mexican  consul  in  San  Francisco  took  oc- 
casion to  disagree  publicly  with  the  Con- 
gressman who  said  the  bracero  program  was 
degrading  to  Mexicans. 

Mr.  President.  I  could  continue  on  this 
point  for  a  long  time.  However.  I  think 
I  have  adequately  covered  it.  I  do  not 
believe  there  is  any  question  that  from 
the  standpoint  of  living,  morality,  and 
the  effect  on  the  man's  own  family  when 
he  returns  to  Mexico,  the  bracero  is 
much  better  off  when  he  comes  to  the 
United  States.    Strangely  enough,  con- 
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sidering  the  remarks  of  some  of  the  op- 
ponents of  my  position  that  our  own 
labor  market  is  depressed.  I  do  not  re- 
gard that  to  be  the  situation.  We  still 
must  consider  the  requirement  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  must  make  the  de- 
termination that  the  program  does  not 
depress  farm  labor  in  the  United  States. 
For  example.  I  notice  that  the  mini- 
mum wage  paid  braceros  in  Colorado 
was  90  cents  an  hour.  I  had  a  hand  in 
that  90-cent  figiu-e.  The  people  of  my 
State  were  not  concerned  about  it.  The 
rate  originally  had  been  fixed  at  $1  an 
hour.  I  visted  the  ofiQce  of  Secretary  of 
Labor  Goldberg  in  the  spring  of  1961 
and  said.  "We  do  not  want  this  amoimt 
to  be  reduced.  The  farmers  of  Colorado 
do  not  want  it  to  be  reduced  below  $1 
an  hour.  They  do  not  care  about  its  be- 
ing lower  than  $1.  All  we  want  is  to 
have  our  rate  equalized  with  that  of 
Texas  and  some  of  the  other  States." 

Texas  still  has  a  70-cent  rate;  Colo- 
rado has  a  ate  of  90  cents.  On  a  piece- 
work basis,  the  rate  averages  90  cents  an 
hour  for  a  pay  period  which  caiuiot  be 
more  than  2  weeks  or  less  than  1  week. 
What  is  the  situation  with  respect  to 
wages  paid  to  domestic  farmworkers  in 
Colorado? 

Based  on  the  minimum  wage  provided 
in  the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  there  is  a  wage 
of  $1.05.  I  have  just  noticed  a  publica- 
tion in  the  Federal  Register  of  November 
20.  1963.  in  which  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  set  the  same  wage  for  the 
coming  year. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a 
statement  on  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  situation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkment  bt  Sknatok  Allott:  Bracero 
We  have  heard  much  about  how  braceros 
depress  the  agricultural  wages.  However,  I 
think  it  has  been  adequately  demonstrated 
that  the  braceros  themselves  are  fully  pro- 
tected in  their  rights  with  work  and  wage 
gxiarantees  enforced  by  the  Secretary. 

In  the  Novemt)er  20,  1963,  issue  of  the  Fed- 
eral Register  on  page  12282.  there  appears  a 
notice  to  "Interested  parties"  regarding  pub- 
lic hearings  to  t)e  held  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
ceiving evidence  likely  to  be  of  assistance 
to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determin- 
ing fair  and  reasonable  wage  rates  "for  per- 
V-  sons  employed  in  the  production,  cultivation, 
or  harvesting  of  sugarl}eets  for  the  1964 
crop."  This  authority  to  establish  wage  rates 
Is  granted  the  Secretary  in  the  1948  Sugar 
Act  (61  SUt.  929;  7  U.S.C.  1131).  and  specif- 
ically contained  in  subparagraph  (c)(1)  of 
section  1131,  of  title  7.  U.S.C..  which  provides 
in  sul>stance  that  before  subsidy  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  farmer  under  this  act 
all  wages  must  have  t>een  paid  to  workers 
in  full;  and  that  they  must  have  been  at  a 
rate  not  less  than  the  rate  to  have  been 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable;  Eind  that  if  such  wages  have  not 
^  been  paid  then  the  Secretary  may  withhold 
an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  of  accrued 
but  unpaid  wages  from  the  farmer's  payment 
and  pay  that  amoimt  directly  to  the  worker. 
In  Colorado  there  were  8,657  farmers  in  1961 
who  were  receiving  such  payments  and  thus 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  Sugar  Act 
that  I  have  just  mentioned.  I  believe  that 
this  figure  represents  virtually  all  of  the 
sugarbeet  farmers  in  the  State  of  Colorado, 
just  as  39.826  produoers  in  all  States  receiv- 


ing payments  imder  the  Sugar  Act  in  1961 
represents  the  vast  majority  of  all  the  sugar- 
beet  producers  in  the  United  States. 

This  is  just  one  example  of  how  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  is  not  only 
fixing  the  wages  of  the  domestic  farmwork- 
er but  is  also  guaranteeing  the  payment  of 
those  wages.  Now  we  are  asked  to  believe 
that  the  Secretary  Is  not  i>erforming  his 
lawful  duty  and  is  not  establishing  a  fair 
and  reasonable  wage.  I  would  not  so  Indict 
the  Secretary. 

[Prom  the  Federal  Register,  Nov.  20,  1963 J 

Department  of  Agriculture, 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and 

Conservation  Service. 

Sucarbeets:  1964  Crop;  Wages  and  Prices  in 

States  Other  Than  California,  and  E>es- 

iGNATioM  of  Presiding  Officers 

Pursuant   to   the   authority  contained  in 

sections  (c)(1)  and  (c)(2)  of  section  301  of 

the  Sugar  Act  of  1948.  as  amended  (61  Stat. 

929;  7  U.S.C.  1131),  and  as  further  amended 

by  Public  Law  87-535  and  Public  Law  87-539, 

and  In  accordance  with  the  rules  of  practice 

and  procedure  applicable  to  wage  and  price 

proceedings  (7  CFR  802.1  et  seq.)   notice  is 

hereby  given  that  public  hearings  will  be  as 

follows : 

At  Salt  Lake  City,  Dtah,  on  December  6, 
in  the  Bankruptcy  Court  Room  No.  220, 
Federal  Building,  350  South  Main  Street, 
beginning  at  9:30  ajn. 

At  Fargo,  N.  Dak.,  on  December  18,  In  the 
community  room.  Metropolitan  Savings  & 
Loan  Association  Building,  303  North  5th 
Street,  beginning  at  9:30  a.m. 

At  Detroit,  Mich.,  on  December  20,  In  the 
Sky  Room,  Pick-Port  Shelby  Hotel,  beginning 
at  9:30  ajn. 

At  San  Antonio,  Tex.,  on  January  7.  1964, 
in  the  assembly  room,  Gunther  Hotel,  Hous- 
ton at  St.  Mary's  Street,  beginning  at  9:30 
a.m. 

At  McAIlen.  Tex.,  on  January  9.  1964,  in 
the  Fairway  Motor  Hotel.  South  10th  at 
Wichita  Street.  l>eginning  at  9:30  a.m. 

The  pxirpose  of  these  hearings  is  to  receive 
evidence  likely  to  be  of  assistance  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  in  determining  ( 1 ) , 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  301 
(c)(1)  of  the  act.  fair  and  reasonable  wage 
rates  for  persons  employed  in  the  production, 
cultivation,  or  harvesting  of  sugarbeets  for 
the  1964  crop  In  States  other  than  California, 
on  farms  with  resi>ect  to  which  applications 
for  payments  under  the  act  are  made,  and 
(2).  pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
301(c)  (2)  of  the  act,  fair  and  reasonable 
prices  for  the  1964  crop  of  sugarbeets  in 
States  other  than  California,  to  be  paid  under 
purchase  or  toll  agreements  by  producers 
who  process  sugarbeets  grovra  by  other  pro- 
ducers and  who  apply  for  payments  under 
the  act. 

To  obtain  the  best  p>06slble  information, 
the  E>epartment  requests  that  all  Interested 
parties  appear  at  the  hearings  to  express 
their  views  and  to  present  appropriate  data 
with  respect  to  wages  and  prices. 

The  hearings  after  being  called  to  order 
at  the  time  and  places  mentioned  herein, 
may  be  continued  from  day  to  day  within 
the  discretion  of  the  presiding  officers  and 
may  be  adjourned  to  a  later  day  or  to  a 
different  place  without  notice  other  than  the 
announcement  thereof  at  the  hearings  by  the 
presiding  officers. 

C.  B.  Freeman.  D.  E.  McGarry.  W.  S.  Steven- 
son, and  C.  F.  Denny  are  hereby  designated 
as  presiding  officers  to  conduct  either  jointly 
or  severally  the  foregoing  hearings. 

Signed  at  Washington,  D.C.,  on  November 
15,  1963. 

E.  A.  Jaxnks, 
Acting  Administrator,  Agricultural  Sta- 
bilization and  Conservation  Service. 
IF.R.   Doc.    63-12142:    Piled.    Nov.    19,    1963; 
8:48  ajn.] 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr,  President,  in  Colo- 
rado, the  average  wage  of  domestic  work- 
ers is  $1  an  hour.  In  almost  every  in- 
stance, the  average  hourly  wage  for 
farmworkers  in  Colorado,  without  room 
and  board,  is  $1.16.  It  can  hardly  be 
said  that  braceros  in  Colorado  have 
depressed  farm  wages  in  that  State. 

I  shall  bring  my  remarks  to  a  conclu- 
sion. My  colleague  [Mr.  Dominick] 
spoke  of  a  letter  from  Mr.  James  Hana- 
gan.  of  Lamar,  Colo.  I  refer  again  to 
this  letter  because  I  have  known  Mr. 
Hanagan  for  many  years.  He  lives  about 
4  miles  from  my  hometown,  and  on  what 
is  known  as  the  old  Koen  Ranch.  I  shall 
read  a  part  of  his  letter,  because  it  was 
not  solicited  by  me  or  by  my  colleague. 
It  is  addressed  to  the  editor  and  business 
manager  of  the  Southern  Colorado  Reg- 
ister. Rev.  James  A.  Kane,  who  has  been 
both  vituperative  toward  and  critical  of 
both  my  colleague  [Mr.  DoMnacK]  and 
me  concerning  this  matter. 

The  covering  note,  which  is  hand- 
written, reads  as  follows: 

October  28,  1968. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  Note  the  different 
approach  to  the  solution  of  a  difficult 
problem. 

Thank  you  for  your  support  of  the  bracero 
program. 

Resi>ectfully. 

Jim  Hanagan. 

I  wish  to  read  the  concluding  para- 
graph of  his  letter,  which  is  as  follows: 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  work  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  to  aid  our  migrant 
farmworker  and  his  famUy,  forced  to  move 
from  place  to  place  as  the  season  demands; 
to  Improve  our  relations  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  especially  with  the  Mex- 
ican people;  to  produce  an  abundance  of 
food  for  a  hungry  world;  and  to  help  Insure 
the  independent  operator  of  the  family-size 
farm  with  a  supply  of  seasonal  labor.  Then 
we  can  look  for  further  improvement  by 
working  for  an  orderly  increase  in  farm  labor 
wages  as  conditions  and  profits  warrant. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  entire  letter  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

Lamar,  Colo.. 
October  28,  1963. 
Rev.  James  H.  Kane. 

Editor  and  business  manager,  the  Southern 
Colorado    Register,    Pueblo,    Colo. 

Dear  Father  Kane:  I  have  followed  with 
keen  Interest  your  editorials  of  recent  weeks 
on  the  matter  of  the  bracero  program  and 
agree  wholeheartedly  that  no  effort  should 
be  spared  in  the  Improvement  of  living  con- 
ditions and  job  opportunities  for  the  so- 
caUed  migrant  farm  labor  force.  However. 
I  am  laeginning  to  doubt,  with  all  due  respect 
to  your  sincere  intentions  and  the  intentions 
of  your  staff,  the  wisdom  of  many  of  yoxir 
statements  and  proposals.  Here  in  Colorado, 
and  all  Western  States  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  are  concerned  primarily  with  our  citizens 
of  Mexican  descent,  and  It  was  in  light  of 
this  fact  that  I  came  to  analyze  your  edi- 
torials and  statements  and  disagree  to  the 
point  where  I  felt  It  necessary  to  answer. 

Is  It  a  good  policy  to  continually  refer  to 
our  Spanish-speaking  citizens  and  our  mi- 
grant labor  force?    Such  a  reference  to  me 
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simply  seta  aside  a  minority  group  as  some- 
thing special;  and  when  we  do  this.  It  fur- 
ther jeopardizes  the  eventual  achievement 
of  equal  rights  bj  all  of  our  citizens.  What 
does  the  average  uninformed  cltlsen  of  our 
Western  States  think  when  he  hears  a  group 
on  a  street  corner  engaged  In  an  antlmated 
discussion  In  Spanish?  He  Is  led  to  think 
that  they  are  Mexicans  or  citizens  of  Mexi- 
can descent,  that  they  are  farm  laborers  or 
common  laborers  of  some  other  sort,  and  that 
they  are  capable  of  performing  only  the 
most  menial  of  tasks. 

If  I  were  the  ambitious  son  of  parents 
of  Mexican  descent  and  migrant  farmworkers, 
I  would  definitely  consider  the  continual 
reference  to  my  ancestry  and  type  of  work 
as  derogatory  and  a  millstone  around  my 
neck.  I  would  note  that  very  seldom  do 
you  hear  a  person  of  English  ancestry  re- 
ferred to  as  "that  Englishman"  or  of  Irish 
descent  as  "that  Irishman";  but  that  it  is 
commonplace  to  hear  references  to  "that 
Mexican"  or  to  "that  Negro."  Instead  of 
feeling  proud  of  my  ancestry  and  my  ability 
to  speak  two  languages,  I  would  feel  a  de- 
sire to  get  away  from  "my  own"  In  order  to 
advance  and  fulfill  my  ambitions. 

I  often  wonder  what  kind  of  education  I 
would  have  gotten  had  my  parents  been  mi- 
grant farmworkers.  Why  should  I  bring  up 
such  a  conjecture  at  this  point?  It  is  be- 
cause I  feel  certain  that  education,  or  rather 
the  lack  of  education.  Is  the  real  reason  for 
our  migratory  farm  labor  problem;  but  we 
cannot  blame  the  children  of  a  migrant  do- 
mestic laborer  for  their  lack  of  Interest  in 
school,  when  they  are  forced  to  move  on  at 
about  the  time  they  are  getting  started  in  a 
dllTerent  school.  Then  when  they  discover 
that  they  are  a  year  or  more  behind  others  In 
their  age  group,  it  becomes  increasingly  dif- 
llcxilt  to  hold  that  enthusiasm  tor  education. 

We  had  better  be  calling  for  an  end  to  this 
nomadic  way  of  life  for  family  groups  or 
do(»u  another  generation  to  be  classed  by  a 
future  annual  meeting  of  the  diocesan  direc- 
tors of  the  National  Catholic  Rural  Life  Con- 
ference as.  "the  poorest  of  the  American  poor, 
the  migrant  farmworkers."  We  had  better 
be  making  It  mandatory  to  have  at  least 
finished  12  grades  of  schooling  and  to  make 
it  possible  for  those  duly  qualified  to  con- 
tinue with  higher  education.  If  this  means 
adding  more  families  and  Individuals  to  relief 
or  welfare  rolls,  then  It  will  have  to  be  done; 
or  we  will  still  be  butting  our  heads  against 
-  a  stone  wall  In  10,  30,  and  30  years  from  now 
In  trying  to  solve  this  perplexing  problem. 

Let  Congress  repeal  Public  Law  78,  and  you 
will  see  the  most  flagrant  exploitation  of  our 
American  labor  group  since  slavery  days. 
There  simply  won't  be  nearly  enough  able 
and  willing  workers  to  perform  the  necessary 
stoop  labor  in  the  growing  and  harvesting  of 
certain  fruit,  vegetable,  and  other  specialized 
crops.  Then  I  suggest  that  you  visit  the 
Spanish-speaking  settlement  of  some  south - 
em  Texas  city,  San  Antonio  fCHr  example, 
next  March  or  April;  and  you  will  see  the 
mad  rush  by  sugar  companies,  canning  com- 
panies, fruit  and  vegetable  packers,  corpo- 
rate farms,  and  the  like  vying  for  the  work- 
ers' favor.  Then  you  will  see  the  Spanish 
speaking  exploit  the  Spanish  speaking  be- 
cause of  their  generally  poor  education,  low 
'standard  of  living,  and  lack  of  ambition;  the 
recruiter  interested  only  in  bis  fee.  Why 
should  he  care  for  the  old,  the  sick,  or  the 
young  so  long  as  the  recruiting  fee  is  paid  on 
each?  No  doubt  he  has  contacted  his  Con- 
gressman asking  repeal  of  Public  Law  78,  as 
such  action  would  certainly  put  him  in  tall 
clover. 

Then  we  must  also  IcxA  to  the  pitiful 
waste  of  certain  crops  should  the  extension 
of  PubUc  Law  78  be  defeated,  and  in  this 
regard  I  havent  the  slightest  doubt.  There 
not  only  win  be  shortage  of  labor  in  many 
areas  of  the  Nation  at  critical  times,  but 
there  wUl  be  thos«  not  phy^caUy  qualified  to 


perform  some  of  the  more  strenuous  tasks 
In  addition  to  those  refusing  to  perform  this 
work,  the  so-called  stoop  labor. 

Please  understand,  Father,  that  I  speak 
with  a  certain  amount  of  experience  in  this 
field.  I  have  been  an  Independent  farm 
operator  for  the  past  12  years  and  have  em- 
ployed both  domestic  farm  labor  and  Mexi- 
can braceros.  Prior  to  this  time  I  was  em- 
ployed by  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co. 
as  an  agriculturist  out  of  their  Rocky  Ford 
plant,  from  1948  to  1951  Inclusive.  In  this 
capacity  much  of  my  duty  was  concerned 
with  the  anticipated  need,  placement,  move- 
ment, and  utilization  of  the  sugar  beet  labor 
force. 

In  the  early  spring  of  1948  I  was  sent  on  a 
tour  of  a  part  of  the  labor  recruiting  areas 
of  Texas  and  New  Mexico  to  meet  the  com- 
pany recriiiters  and  to  ascertain  as  nearly 
as  possible  the  amount  of  labor  that  would 
be  available  for  the  Rocky  Ford  district.  In 
Texas  this  area  starts  at  about  Lubbock  and 
extends  south,  both  east  and  west,  with  the 
heaviest  concentration  in  the  lower  Rio 
Grande  Valley.  In  Lubbock  I  met  with  a  Mr. 
Sullivan,  who  was  in  charge  of  labor  recruit- 
ing for  the  American  Crystal  Sugar  Co.  and 
a  Minnesota  canning  firm,  and  other  com- 
pany representatives  from  Nebraska.  Iowa, 
and  Minnesota.  I  went  as  far  as  Eagle  Pass 
with  the  group  as  it  was  intended  that  I 
would  be  in  charge  of  the  otBce  there.  In 
New  Mexico  I  was  accompanied  by  Mr.  E>an 
Jaramlllo.  labor  supervisor  for  the  Rocky 
Ford  district,  now  deceased,  and  we  met  with 
every  recruiter  employed  by  the  company 
as  well  as  the  one  at  El  Paso,  Tex. 

During  the  Second  World  War.  I  also  had 
experience  with  another  minority  group,  as 
I  was  assigned  for  almost  2  years  as  a  com- 
missioned officer  with  the  1327th  Engineer 
General  Service  Regiment  composed  of  col- 
ored troops.  An  engineer  general  service 
regiment  was  the  plck-and -shovel  gang  of 
the  army  during  the  war;  so  I  had  ample 
opportunity  to  note  the  serious  handicap 
suffered  through  little  or  no  formal  educa- 
tion. 

In  a  democracy  such  as  oiu-s.  as  I  under- 
stand it.  every  citizen  is  supposed  to  have 
equal  opportunity  to  make  of  himself  what 
he  will  in  accordance  with  his  desire  and 
ability.  I  want  to  ask  what  kind  of  equal 
opportunity  a  migrant  farmworker  has  when 
he  is  forced  to  continually  move  from  Job 
to  Job  because  of  the  seasonal  demands  of 
his  work?  Repeal  Public  Law  78,  and  we 
will  doom  not  only  another  generation  of 
migrant  workers  to  unequal  opportxinities 
but  greater  numbers  each  year  because  of 
supplying  the  food  requirements  of  a  grow- 
ing population. 

I  can  think  of  no  better  way,  and  cer- 
tainly none  with  so  little  expenditure  of 
public  funds,  of  presenting  our  American 
way  of  life  to  the  Mexidkn  people  than 
through  the  bracero  program  as  provided 
under  Public  Law  78.  Also,  I  can  think  of 
no  better  deterrent  to  a  communistic  take- 
over In  Mexico  than  through  this  program, 
and  I  understand  that  here  is  a  real  danger. 
I  would  wager,  on  this  account,  that  com- 
munistic elements  both  in  this  country  and 
In  Mexico  are  subtly  lobbying  for  the  repeal 
of  Public  Law  78.  Please,  not  to  be  taken 
In  again  as  we  were  In  Cuba.  Remember  the 
televised  picture  of  the  procession  of  vic- 
torious Castroltes  entering  Havana  with  the 
statue  of  our  Blessed  Lady  at  its  head. 
We  wonder  how  many  millions  of  Cubans 
and  Americans  too,  ruefully  remember  that 
day,  dawning  with  such  a  display  of  splendor 
and  magnificence  and  then  ending  with 
dashed  hope,  as  the  crackle  of  rifle  and  ma- 
chinegun  tire  gave  notice  to  the  world  the 
true  aim  of  the  revolution  as  the  mass  of 
executions  was  beg\in. 

I  sincerely  urge  you  to  work  for  the  ex- 
tension of  Public  Law  78  to  aid  our  migrant 
farmworker  and  his  family,  forced  to  move 


from  place  to  place  as  the  season  demands; 
to  Improve  our  relations  with  the  Mexican 
Government,  and  especially  with  the  Mexi- 
can people;  to  produce  an  abundance  of  food 
for  a  hungry  world;  and  to  help  Insure  the 
independent  operator  of  the  family-size  farm 
with  a  supply  of  seasonal  labor.  Then  we 
can  look  for  further  Improvement  by  work- 
ing for  an  orderly  increase  in  farm  labo^ 
wages  as  conditions  and  profits  warrant. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Jamxs  C.  Hanagak. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  conclude,  I  shall  refer  to  only  one 
further  point,  namely,  the  contention  by 
the  Junior  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
McCasthy]  that  his  amendment  should 
be  adopted.  Earlier  this  year  when  the 
Secretary  of  State,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Mr.  Wirtz,  and  various  others 
testified  before  the  House  committee  on 
this  bill,  they  then  had  under  consider- 
ation a  2-year  extension.  I  feel  that  I 
must  comment  on  this  matter,  because 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  referred 
to  it. 

The  bill  was  called  up  suddenly  in  the 
House,  immediately  after  one  of  the 
longer  vacations  this  year;  and  very  few 
Members  there  knew  about  It.  I  think  it 
significant  that  this  time,  when  they 
knew  the  bill  was  coming  up,  it  was 
passed  by  the  House  by  a  vote  of  173  to 
158. 

The  amendment  suggested  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Minnesota  provides  for  certain 
things  which  sound  very  good;  but  no- 
where in  the  record  or  in  the  reports  can 
one  find — no  matter  how  carefully  they 
are  examined — even  one  place  where  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  has  suggested  a  pos- 
sible means  by  which  the  amendment 
proposed  by  the  Senator  from  Minne- 
sota could  be  carried  out.  It  could  not 
be  carried  out. 

I  realize  that  probably  this  bill  can 
never  again  come  before  the  Senate.  I, 
too,  am  practical;  I  know  that  the  bar- 
rage and  the  campaign  of  slogans  about 
this  bill  have  been  conducted  in  such  a 
way  that  probably  it  would  be  impos- 
sible for  the  bill  to  be  passed  by  Con- 
gress another  year.  I  am  not  unrealistic 
in  my  approach  to  the  bill;  but  I  am 
sufficiently  realistic  to  know  that  many 
Colorado  farm  people — not  corpora- 
tions— and  Colorado  small  canneries 
will  be  affected  by  this  proposal,  and 
ultimately  so  will  the  consumers  in  Col- 
orado, California,  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Arizona. 

Is  it  possible  that  some  of  those  in  the 
large  population  centers  in  the  East  have 
their  own  personal  interest  in  this  mat- 
ter, and  are  seeking  larger  markets  for 
their  products,  with  almost  certain 
knowledge  that  in  the  Western  States 
the  production  of  many  commodities  will 
thus  be  reduced,  with  a  consequent  in- 
crease in  price? 

There  Is  before  the  Senate  a  proposed 
1-year  extension,  which  is  completely 
logical.  I  have  said  that  I  have  no  illu- 
sions about  the  future;  but  for  this  1- 
year  extension  it  is  completely  Illogical 
to  recommend,  as  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota has  done,  a  workmen's  compen- 
satioo  program,  for  example. 

Even  if  we  were  considering  a  2 -year 
extension,  I  doubt  very  much  that  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  could  devise  the  nec- 
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essary  regulsitions  and  procedures  which 
would  have  to  be  gone  through  in  order 
to  provide  for  the  desired  result  by  the 
end  of  2  years. 

However,  we  are  considering  a  1-year 
exvnsion.  This  is  a  logical  extension; 
and  it  is  logical  without  the  addition  of 
the  language  proposed  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  which  could  not  pos- 
sibly have  any  meaning  during  the  1- 
year  extension,  because  the  conditions 
and  terms  he  proposes  by  means  of  his 
amendment  could  not  possibly  be  put 
Into  effect  before  the  latter  part  of  the 
present  year.  Anyone  familiar  with  gov- 
ernmental procedures  knows  that  to  be 
true. 

There  Is  also  a  practical  difficulty  with 
the  Senator's  proposal,  which  on  its  face 
would  seem  to  be  a  very  good  one.  For 
example,  the  workmen's  compensation 
laws  are  handled  by  the  Individual 
States.  So  if  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  were  to  be 
adopted,  it  would  be  necessary  to  turn 
to  the  individual  States  for  implementa- 
tion of  such  laws. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senate  to  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. I  could  submit  for  the  Record  a 
wealth  of  material,  tables,  and  figures 
which  support  ray  position.  However,  I 
do  not  presume  to  Judge  the  conditions 
which  exist  in  Oregon,  New  York,  Ohio, 
or  Michigan,  and  I  hope  other  Senators 
will  not  engage  in  the  unjustified  pre- 
sumption that  they  can  correctly  judge 
the  conditions  which  exist  in  Colorado, 
New  Mexico,  Arizona,  and  California, 
about  which  they  know  nothing. 

Our  fanners  need  this  1-year  exten- 
sion. What  they  will  do  after  it  ends,  I 
do  not  know.  Somehow  they  will  either 
make  the  necessary  accommodations  or 
will  go  broke  or  will  have  to  change  to 
some  other  kind  of  farming.  But  they 
definitely  need  this  1-year  extension.  I 
do  not  think  those  who  take  a  contrary 
position  are  less  sincere  than  I  am;  but. 
as  I  have  said,  I  speak  of  a  subject  with 
respect  to  which  I  have  approximately  33 
years  of  personal  knowledge,  because  I 
have  lived  with  these  people  and  I  know 
their  problems. 

Therefore,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  motion  of  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendment  of  the  House. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


THE  OREGON  DUNES 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  an  editorial 
published  in  the  Oregonian  of  November 
25,  1963.  entitled  "Dunes  Compromise," 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Dunes  Cokpromisz 

This  newspaper  has  been  less  than  en- 
thxisiastlc  about  various  proposals,  originat- 
ing with  the  late  Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  to  set  aside  a  long  section  of  the 
Oregon  coast  in  a  national  seashore  park. 

The  bulk  of  the  area  between  Florence  and 
Reedaport.  on  the  ocean  side  of  US.  Highway 
101.  Is  already  in  public  ownership — VJS. 
Forest  Service  and  the  State  of  Oregon  (the 
beaches  themselves  and  several  parks).    The 


sand  dunes  to  be  "saved"  are  not  threatened 
by  private  appropriation.  The  counties  in- 
volved could  zone  the  lands  adjoining  the 
highway  to  prevent  roadside  slums  If  they 
could  get  together.  The  State  game  commis- 
sion adequately  controls  hunting  and  fish- 
ing on  the  lakes  and  streams,  and  would 
continue  to  do  so  under  the  Federal  bills 
proposed.  Public  access  to  the  lakes  and 
beaches  Is  assured. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  a  subtantial  body  of 
public  feeling  that  the  establishment  of  an 
Oregon  Dunes  National  Seashore  not  only 
would  preserve  the  playground  from  com- 
mercial encroachment  but  would  attract 
many  thousands  of  tourists  from  other 
States.  The  dunes  are  spectacular,  though 
not  comparable  to  some  of  the  scenic  re- 
sources of  national  parks.  The  main  result 
of  establishing  a  national  seashore,  as  we  see 
it,  woTild  be  the  attraction  of  more  visitors 
because  of  national  park  advertising. 

If  the  Oregon  Dunes  Seashore  is  to  be  cre- 
ated under  national  park  auspices  (Depart- 
ment of  Interior),  the  blU  approved  by  a 
Senate  Interior  Committee  appears  to  be  a 
reasonable  compromise,  with  one  exception. 
Its  provisions  are  closer  to  those  advanced 
by  Representative  Robtrt  Dttncaw  of  the 
Povirth  District  than  those  urged  by  Senator 
Maukinx  Neubekcex  and  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment. But  Senator  Watne  Moxse's  demand 
that  private  properties  not  be  condemned  was 
bypassed  when  the  main  conunlttee  amend- 
ed a  subconamittee's  version  Friday.  Con- 
demnation power  was  restored,  a  threat  to 
15  residences  and  2  commercial  properties. 
The  30,000  acres  of  the  park,  as  approved 
by  the  Senate  subcommittee  and  Included  In 
the  Duncan  blU,  would  extend  on  the  west 
side  of  the  coast  highway  from  Florence  to 
Lakeside,  south  of  Winchester  Bay.  Thus 
the  dunes  area  just  north  of  Coos  Bay  now 
being  tapped  for  water  for  Industrial  uses 
would  not  be  Included.  An  easement  would 
permit  use  of  Slltcooe  and  Tahkenltch  lakes 
water  by  the  International  Pai>er  Co.  at 
Oardiner.  Scenic  integrity  of  a  strip  east 
of  the  highway  would  be  protected  by  Fed- 
eral authority  in  obtaining  easements — a 
provision  which  may  be  hotly  opposed.  Resi- 
dential property  within  the  seashore's  bound- 
aries could  be  used  for  25  years.  But  no 
additional  building  would  be  permitted.  Tlie 
attraction  of  the  park  may  be  expected,  how- 
ever, to  enhance  commercial  service  values  in 
communities  near  but  not  within  the  park. 
There  has  been  a  running  fight  on  the 
coast  about  the  desirability  or  lack  of  desir- 
ability of  establishing  a  Federal  seashore. 
But  we  have  not  detected  any  burning  inter- 
est among  the  bulk  of  Oregon's  citizens.  Ex- 
isting State,  Federal  and  county  authorities 
could  do  a  g^reat  deal  to  enhance  the  already 
high  recreation  advantages  of  the  dunes  and 
lakes  area.  But  If  a  national  park  Is  a 
better  answer,  the  compromise  bill  comes  as 
close  to  resolving  the  basic  Issues  as  the  dis- 
putants may  expect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial states  at  the  beginning: 

This  newspaper  has  been  less  than  en- 
thusiastic about  various  proposals,  originat- 
ing with  the  late  Senator  Richard  L.  Neu- 
berger,  to  set  aside  a  long  section  of  the 
Oregon  coast  In  a   natlontd  seashore  park. 

The  bulk  of  the  area  between  Flc»-ence 
and  Reedsport,  on  the  oceanslde  of  U.S. 
Highway  101,  is  already  in  public  owner- 
ship— the  U.S.  Forest  Service  and  the  State 
of  Oregon  (the  beaches  themselves  and  sev- 
eral parks).  The  sand  dunes  to  be  saved 
are  not  threatened  by  private  approprUtlon. 
The  counties  Involved  could  acHie  the  lands 
adjoining  the  highway  to  prevent  roadside 
slums  if  they  could  get  together.  The  State 
game  commission  adequately  controls  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  on  the  lakes  and  streams, 
and  would  continue  to  do  so  under  the  Fed- 
eral bills  proposed.  PubUc  access  to  the 
lakes  and  beaches  is  assiu'ed. 


The  editorial  continues: 


If  the  Oregon  Denes  Seashore  Is  to  be 
created  under  national  park  auspices  (De- 
partment of  Interior),  the  bill  approved  by 
a  Sena.te  Interior  Conmiittee  appears  to  b« 
a  reasonable  comprcxnise,  with  one  excep- 
tion. Its  provisions  are  closer  to  those  ad- 
vanced by  Representative  RoBzrr  Dttncai* 
of  the  Fourth  District  than  those  urged  by 
Senator  Mattkiks  Nextbzrckk  and  the  Interior 
Department.  But  Senator  Watnc  Mobss's 
demand  that  private  properties  not  be  con- 
denuied  was  bypassed  when  the  main  com- 
mittee amended  a  subcommittee's  version 
Friday.  Condemnation  power  was  restored, 
a  threat  to  15  residences  and  2  commer- 
cial properties. 

Later  in  the  editorial,  the  Oregonian 
states: 

There   has  been  a  running  fight  on  the      - 
coast  about  the  desirability  or  lack  of  de-    I 
sirability  of  establishing  a  Federal  seashore. 
But  we  have  not  detected  any  burning  in- 
terest among  the  btilk  of  Oregon's  cttisens. 

Mr.  President,  I  feel  very  bad  that  the 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Cwnmittee 
saw  fit  to  report  this  bill  in  the  absence 
of  a  united  Oregon  delegation. 

As  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  serve  notice  tonight  that  I  shall  oppoee 
the  bUl. 

I  believe  the  Senate  should  think  a 
long  time  before  it  praifioses  to  subject 
a  State  to  the  establishment  of  a  Fed- 
eral park  under  such  fact  situations  as 
exist  in  connection  with  the  Oregon 
Dunes,  and  particularly  when  there  is 
not  a  united  delegation,  and  when  the 
State  government  also  has  some  interest 
in  the  matter. 

I  have  urged  the  maljorlty  leader  to 
give  consideration  to  the  postpc»:^ement 
of  any  consideration  of  the  bill  for  some 
time  until  more  negotiating  can  be  ac- 
complished at  both  the  Federal  and  State 
level. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
understand  that  one  of  the  Senator's 
main  objections  to  the  bill  revolves 
around  the  question  of  condemnation 
and  the  condemnation  amendment  that 
was  reinserted  in  the  bUL  I  was  not 
present  when  the  bill  was  reported.  I 
was  occupied  In  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee at  the  time.  In  view  of  the  land 
grants  that  seem  to  have  gone  pretty 
wild  and  rampant  In  the  past  few  years 
with  relation  to  some  of  the  park  activi- 
ties, does  the  Senator  not  think  that  this 
might  be  a  very  good  point  at  which  to 
resolve  the  policy  of  the  Senate  with  re- 
spect to  that  subject? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  shall  do  my  best  to 
help  the  Senate  to  resolve  the  policy  at 
this  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  question  Is  one  of  the  main  policy 
considerations  that  we  must  determine. 
It  is  one  of  the  questions  that  has  caused 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Person- 
ally I  am  Inclined  to  Uie  p(diit  of  view  of 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  though  there 
are  times  when  I  think  the  power  of  emi- 
nent domain  must  be  used. 

Mr.  MORSK    I  do,  too. 

Mr.  AUXDTT.  We  find  in  many  places 
a  big  grab  to  Include  large  chunks  of 
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laxul.  For  example,  we  find  that  »t>- 
proach  in  relation  to  converting  Sleeping 
Bear  into  a  national  park-  Then  the 
Government  would  either  use  the  power 
of  eminent  domain  as  a  permanent  club 
over  the  heads  of  those  who  live  there, 
or  else  take  away  homes  that  the  people 
have  enjoyed  for  years.  I  believe  it  is 
time  for  us  to  take  a  hard  look  at  the 
program.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
courtesy  in  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  agree  with  his  obser- 
vation. 

Prom  time  to  time  I  shall  speak  in  some 
detail  in  regard  to  a  good  many  of  the 
legal  ramifications  of  the  bill  and  in  re- 
gard to  a  good  many  of  the  questions  of 
public  policy  that  are  raised  by  the  bill. 
But  tonight  in  my  first  comment  on  the 
bill,  I  wish  to  say  that  I  have  heard  many 
Senators  compare  the  situation  in  Ore- 
gon with  the  dunes  situation  in  Indiana, 
the  Cape  Cod  situation  in  New  England, 
and  some  other  park  proposals  elsewhere 
In  the  country.  There  is  little  resem- 
blance, if  any.  between  the  Oregon  situa- 
tion and  the  situation  in  those  other 
States. 

The  people  of  my  State  ought  to  have 
every  opportunity  to  speak  through  a 
united  delegation  on  this  subject  and  not 
.  through  a  split  delegation.  I  believe  that 
the  Governor  of  my  State,  as  the  head 
of  the  government  of  my  State,  has  an 
official  interest  In  the  subject.  I  happen 
to  be  one  who  believes  that  he  ought  to 
be  consulted  before  action  is  taken  on 
the  dunes  bill  that  was  reported  by  the 
Senate  Interior  Committee. 

Prom  my  desk  on  the  fioor  of  the  Sen- 
ate today  I  wish  to  say  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  that  I  am  exceedingly  dis- 
pleased by  his  course  of  conduct  In  con- 
nection with  this  issue. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  the  area  is  pub- 
licly owned  now,  as  the  editorial  in  the 
Oregonian  points  out.  The  situation  is 
not  similar  to  the  Indiana  situation,  in 
which,  if  we  were  going  to  protect  the 
public  access  to  the  area  and  to  the  water 
abutting  it,  we  would  have  to  condemn. 
I  taught  the  law  of  eminent  domain  for 
a  good  many  years  as  I  served  as  profes- 
sor of  real  property  at  the  University 
of  Oregon  School  (rf  Law.  On  the  basis 
of  the  facts,  I  am  satisfied,  as  I  shall  de- 
velop in  great  detail  from  time  to  time  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate,  that  the  proposed 
park  does  not  involve  the  type  of  case  In 
which  the  power  of  eminent  domain 
should  be  approved  by  the  Congress. 

I  have  sent  to  Mr.  Udall,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  a  letter  asking  for  full 
details  concerning  property  which  is 
privately  owned  in  every  public  park  in 
this  cotmtry  imder  Pederal  jurisdiction 
and  every  piece  of  private  property  in 
other  Pederal  lands  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 
I  have  also  requested  similar  information 
of  the  Porest  Service. 

Mr.  President,  we  can  have  a  park  In 
the  dunes  area  of  Oregon  without  tak- 
ing a  square  foot  of  private  property.  We 
could  create  an  adequate  park  with 
public  property  only.  In  fact,  It  Is  more 
park  than  the  public  wo\ild  ever  use. 

Mr.  President,  if  we  write  Into  the  bill 
the  provision  of  condemnation   we   in 


effect  take  great  property  value  away 
from  present  owners  of  property.  We 
pull  the  rug  out  from  under  some  of  the 
most  important  aspects  of  land  owner- 
ship. We  depreciate  the  value  of  that 
property  to  the  tune  of  large  sums  of 
money. 

It  is  that  kind  of  conduct  on  the  part 
of  the  Pederal  Government,  acting 
through  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Mr.  Udall.  that  I  resent.  I  shall  do  what 
I  can.  as  the  senior  Senator  from  Oregon. 
to  protect  the  private  pr<^?erty  interests 
of  my  constituents  involved  in  this  con- 
troversy. 

Mr.  Udall  has  known  this  for  2  years. 
I  urged  him  to  try  to  work  out  with  me 
an  Mceptable  compromise,  and  he  has 
never  consulted  with  me  about  it  since  I 
served  notice  on  him  of  my  position.  He 
knows  that  the  only  time  this  matter  was 
ever  discussed  with  me  was  in  my  office 
months  ago.  with  certain  members  of 
the  Oregon  delegation.  In  that  confer- 
ence I  served  notice  on  Mr.  Udall  that  I 
would  not  support  a  bill  with  the  con- 
demnation procedure  in  it.  I  also  made 
clear  to  him  that  I  would  be  glad  to  see 
what  could  be  done  to  arrive  at  an  ac- 
ceptable compromise  of  this  matter.  He 
took  it  upon  himself  to  ignore  me  suid 
to  ignore  those  people  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  who  share  the  viewpoint  of  their 
senior  Senator  with  regard  to  the  dunes 
park.  I  intend  to  do  whatever  I  can  to 
protect  the  rights  of  those  pe<^le  against 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior. 

That  is  not  the  only  issue  on  which  I 
intend  to  do  what  I  can  to  protect  cer- 
tain people  and  interests  in  my  State 
against  certain  policies  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior.  He  is  going  to  hear 
more  about  those,  week  after  week. 
They  include  certain  electric  power 
rights  which  are  precious  to  the  people 
of  my  State,  of  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
and  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  I  still  believe  it  is  pos- 
sible to  draft  a  dunes  bill  which  will  be 
acceptable  to  a  united  Oregon  delegation. 
I  stand  ready  and  willing  to  work  to  that 
end.  But  such  a  bill  cannot  include  a 
condemnation  procedure  agairist  private 
property  in  the  area,  because  the  require- 
ments of  the  situation  do  not  call  for  it, 
particularly  when  we  consider  the  Im- 
portance of  private  property  ownership 
rights  under  our  system  of  government. 
I  understand  there  is  some  support 
for  a  condemnation  provision  in  the  bill 
affecting  the  State  of  Oregon  because  in 
another  area  outside  the  State  of  Oregon 
there  is  some  saloon  or  joint  or  some  old 
gold  mine  property  which  apparently 
cannot  be  reached  except  by  condemna- 
tion. If  public  necessity  shows  that  con- 
demnation in  that  instance  is  necessary, 
let  us  consider  a  bill  to  provide  for  it.  If 
the  facts  support  it,  I  will  support  the 
bill. 

I  do  not  know  why  we  should  have  the 
idea  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  imi- 
form  program  of  condemnation;  namely, 
that  whenever  a  bill  involves  any  pro- 
posal for  a  Pederal  park  there  must  be 
a  condemnation  procedure  in  it.  As  a 
legislative  body  we  ought  to  weigh  the 
conflicting  interests — both  public  and 
private — and  then  relate  the  power  of 


eminent  domain  to  particular  facts  in 
specific  cases. 

I  am  very  unhappy  about  the  bill  which 
has  come  from  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs.  It  has  raised 
a  controversy  which  need  not  have  been 
raised,  and  which  has  many  ramifica- 
tions which  I  believe  will  be  unfortunate. 
I  intend  to  continue  to  pursue  my  ob- 
ligation of  keeping  faith  with  commit- 
ments I  have  made  in  my  State  for  years; 
that  I  have  made  up  and  down  the  coast 
of  the  State  of  Oregon  in  the  areas  af- 
fected by  the  bill.  I  have  told  group 
after  group  that  I  would  do  what  I  could 
to  protect  their  interests  against  con- 
demnation.    I  intend  to  do  so. 

Mr.  MORSE  subsequently  said:  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
at  the  close  of  my  remarks  on  the  dunes 
bill  there  be  printed  an  amendment  to 
the  bill  which  I  now  send  to  the  desk  and 

ask  to  have  printed.         

The  PRESIDING  OPFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received,  printed,  and 
lie  on  the  table;  and,  without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The    amendment    submitted    by    Mr. 
Morsj:  to  Senate  bill  1137  is  as  follows: 
On  page  2.  Une  7,  Insert  "(a)"  Immediate- 
ly after  ••S«c.  2.". 

On  page  2.  line  14.  beginning  with  "pur- 
chase", strike  out  all  through  "Secretary" 
on  line  3,  page  3.  and  Insert  In  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "donation,  or  purchase  with 
donated  or  appropriated  funds,  such  lands, 
submerged  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  there- 
in, as  he  considers  commensurate  with  the 
adaptability  of  such  lands  and  waters  to  the 
purposes  of  this  Act.  but  in  no  case  shall 
( 1 )  the  Secretary  have  the  authority,  except 
as  provided  In  subsection  (b)  of  this  sec- 
tion and  section  4(a)(2).  to  acquire  any 
such  lands,  waters,  or  Interests  fc«-  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  by  condemnation,  and  (2) 
any  lands,  submerged  lands,  waters,  or  In- 
terests therein,  acquired  on  cm-  after  the  date 
of  enactment  of  this  Act  by  condemnation 
by  anyone  be  made  a  part  of  the  seashore 
established  by  this  Act.    The  Secretary". 

On  page  3.  between  Unes  8  and  9.  insert 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"(b)  In  any  case  where  the  owner  and  the 
United  States  agree,  the  power  of  condemna- 
tion may  be  used  as  a  means  of  acquiring  a 
clear  and  marketable  title,  free  of  any  and  all 
encumbrances." 

On  page  6,  beginning  with  line  11.  strike 
out  all  through  line  18.  and  redesignate  suc- 
ceeding subsections  (c)  and  (d)  as  subsec- 
tions (b)  and  (c).  respectively. 

On  page  7.  line  2.  beginning  with  the  colon, 
strike  out  all  through  the  period  on  line 
8  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  a  semicolon  and 
the  following:  "except  that  the  Secretary 
shall  have  no  authority  to  acquire  any  such 
scenic  easements  or  other  less-than-fee  In- 
terests In  land  by  condemnation."    ^ 

On  page  7.  beginning  with  line  9.  strike 
out  all  through  line  15.  and  renumber  suc- 
ceeding sections  accordingly. 


TRIBUTES    TO    JOHN    FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
received  a  letter  and  a  series  of  tele- 
grams from  Individuals  and  chambers 
of  commerce  in  my  State  expressing  pro- 
found sorrow  of  the  shocking,  tragic  as- 
sassination of  our  late  great  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  telegrams  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
grams were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

SAI.X1K,  Okxg., 
November  25,  1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Mobsb. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  composition  oT  this  telegram  was 
taken  considerable  hours  after  which  we 
come  to  our  first  conclusion:  That  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  of  America  and 
peoples  of  the  world  have  lost  a  dedicated 
'  and  beloved  man.  Our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  the  members  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

iStanlzt  Grovz, 
Manager,  Salem  Area  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

9LORXNCE,  Orxc., 
JVorember  25.  1963. 
Senator  Watne  Morsx, 
Senate  Office  Building,  I 
Washington,  D.C.:  ' 

We  know  that  both  yourself  and  Gov.  Mark 
Hatfield  consider  that  you  represent  all  of 
us  In  Oregon  in  your  expressions  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  Kennedy  family  and  to  our 
Government  caused  by  the  loss  of  this  great 
and  good  young  man.  We  must  reaffirm 
that  ours  Is  a  Government  of  law  and  that 
acts  of  assassination  or  subversion  must  be 
prosecuted  to  the  fullest  extent  of  the  law. 
Howard  Campbell 
President,  Florenea  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. 

Eugene,  Oreg., 
November  23,  1963. 
Senator  Watne  Morse. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Senator:  As  one  of  your  sup- 
porters from  Eugene.  Oreg..  we  regret  the 
horrible  loss  of  a  fine  man.  Please  convey 
our  condolences  to  the  First  Lady  of  the 
land,  and  stand  by  us.    We  need  good  men. 

A  Republican. 

I\}RTLAND,  Oreg.. 
November  23,  1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  MoRst*:  Mrs.  Hannah  and  I 
want  to  express  sorrow  and  concern  at  the 
tragedy  which  struck  our  Nation  today  in 
the  assassination  of  our  President.  His  death 
Is  a  personal  loss  for  all  of  us  and  the  hate 
which  motivated  this  crime  is  poisonous  sore 
in  our  society.  More  than  ever  we  are  grate- 
ful for  your  strength  and  statesmanship  and 
pray  for  your  good  health  that  the  President 
and  o\ir  country  may  continue  to  have  the 
benefit  of  yoiir  wisdom  and  courage.  May 
God  bless  you  and  our  other  leaders  In  this 
time  of  trouble. 
Sincerely, 

James  B.  Hannah. 
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November  23, 1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse. 
Senate  Foreign  Relations, 
Washington,  D.C: 

Profoundly  consternated  please  receive 
retransmit  our  condolences  your  coleaders 
Government  In  this  grave  hour  which  afBlcts 
world. 

Luis  Gonzalez  Familt. 

Senator  Alfonso  Lara. 

Senator  Eugenio  Gomez. 
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Lima.  Peru. 
November  23,  1963. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C:        \ 

Es  esta  bora  de  dolor  para  el  mundo  dem- 
ocratlco  presentole  protundo  pesar. 
[Translation] 
In  this  hour  of  grief  for  the  democratic 
world,  I  express  to  you  my  profound  sorrow. 

Celso  Pastor. 


Yakima,  Wash., 
November  25.  1963. 
Senatcw  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  climate  of  the  country  is  such  that  it 
needs  the  comfort  of  Inspiration.  Give  us 
the  opF>ortunlty  for  which  we  long  to  ease 
the  passion  in  our  hearts.  Can  you  not 
make  concrete  use  of  oxir  nobler  concepts  of 
democracy  by  setting  up  a  monument  to  the 
man  worthy  of  his  breadth  and  scope  to 
which  the  peoples  and  the  nations  of  the 
world  can  subscribe. 

j.  e.  kostiner. 

Grants  Pass,  Oreg., 

November  22.  1963. 
Senator  Watne  Morse, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  assassination  of  our  President  is  the 
most  tragic  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to 
our  country.  Mr.  Morse,  may  I  suggest  that 
you  do  everything  In  your  power  to  have  the 
portrait  of  President  Kennedy  depicted  upon 
the  silver  dollars  which  will  soon  be  minted. 

C.  G.  MtJRRAT,  Jr. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  also 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  a  letter 
from  the  mayor  of  the  city  of  Glendale, 
Oreg.,  may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Cmr  or  Glendale,  Oreg.. 

November  23. 1963. 
Hon.  Watne  Morse, 
U.S.  Senator. 
Washington,  D.C 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  oxir  Oregon  rep- 
resentative, in  our  VS.  Senate,  we  as  a  city, 
would  ask  that  you  relay  our  condolences 
and  sympathy,  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  during  this 
tragic  ordeal. 

We  realize,  that  through  better  chosen 
words,  you  wUI  be  better  able  to  do  this. 
Also  to  express  the  monumental  loss,  to  oiir 
Natlon,  the  world,  our  State  and  not  least  of 
all  to  our  city.  What  a  tragedy  that  such 
a  brilliant,  humanitarian  leader's  and  states- 
man's life  should  be  lost,  while  serving  his 
country  so  well. 

You  may  rest  assumed  that  this  communi- 
ty's prayers  will  be  with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  your- 
self and  the  remainder  of  our  leaders,  dic- 
ing this  great  time  of  trial  and  stress,  with- 
in this  great  Nation  of  ours. 

Thank  you,  in  advance,  for  doing  this  most 
difficult  job,  during  a  most  difficult  time. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Ralph  E.  Place, 

Mayor. 

Mr.  MORSE.    In  part  the  letter  says: 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  As  our  Oregon 
representative  In  o\ir  U.S.  Senate,  we  as  a 
city,  would  ask  that  you  relay  ovir  con- 
dolences and  sympathy,  to  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
during  this  tragic  ordeal. 

We  realize,  that  through  better  chosen 
words,  you  will  be  better  able  to  do  this. 
Also  to  express  the  monximental  loss,  to  our 
Nation,  the  world,  our  State  and  least  of  all 
to  our  city.  What  a  tragedy  that  such  a  bril- 
liant, humanitarian  leader  and  statesman's 
life  should  be  lost,  while  serving  his  country 
so  weU. 

I  do  not  know  how  anyone  could  use 
more  beautiful,  more  eloquent  language 
than  the  mayor  used  In  this  letter.  I 
would  not  att^npt  to  improve  upon  it. 
Therefore,  when  I  received  the  letter,  I 
forwarded  it  Immediately  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy. 

FOREIGN  AID  APPROPRIATIONS 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.   President,  turning 
now  to  another  matter,  I  am  greatly  dis- 


turbed and  concerned  by  a  news  report 
today — which  I  hope  is  not  accurate— 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States 
is  urging  upon  House  leaders  a  com- 
promise appropriation  on  foreign  aid  in 
the  amount  of  $3.4  billion. 

Mr.  President,  a  (3.4  billion  appropria- 
tion for  foreign  aid  cannot  be  justified. 
Yet  this  newspaper  story  purparts  to  as- 
sert that  conferences  have  been  held 
which  seek  to  "button  up"  an  agreement 
with  House  leaders  and  members  of  the 
House  Appropriations  Committee  for  a 
commitment  to  the  amount  of  $3.4  bil- 
lion. 

I  am  not  only  concerned  about  that, 
but  I  am  concerned  about  every  report  I 
have  received  to  date  about  the  progress 
being  made  in  connection  with  the  con- 
ference that  is  being  held  on  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  foreign  aid.  If  these  re- 
ports prove  to  be  true,  then  the  result 
will  seem  to  be  a  weakening  of  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Senate  in  the  passage  of  the 
authorization  bill  for  foreign  aid. 

Of  course,  there  will  be  those  of  us  who 
will  vigorously  oppose  such  a  conference 
report,  as  we  will  oppose  any  appropria- 
tion proposal  for  $3.4  billion. 

I  want  to  say  most  respectfully  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  to 
members  of  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  that  if  it  is  true  they  are  seek- 
ing to  reach  a  settlement  at  $3.4  billion, 
I  do  not  think  the  American  people  will 
go  for  it.  I  think,  day  by  day  and  week 
by  week,  increasing  thousands  of  the 
American  taxpayers  are  recognizing  the 
need  for  a  drastic  overhauling  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  now — not  next  year; 
now. 

An  appropriation  in  excess  of  $3  bil- 
lion would  be  unthinkable.  An  appro- 
priation In  the  neighborhood  of  $2,500 
million  or  $2,700  million  would  be  more 
sensible.  An  appropriation  of  $2,500  mil- 
lion or  $2,700  million  could  do  a  great 
injustice  to  the  American  people  and  to 
the  foreign  aid  program  if  there  were 
not  some  changes  made  in  policies  with 
respect  to  the  expenditure  of  that 
amount  of  money. 

I  was  very  much  interested  in  some  of 
the  television  comments  I  listened  to  over 
the  weekend,  including  the  comment  of 
the  Chancellor  of  West  Germany,  Mr. 
Erhard.  I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  dis- 
agreeing with  much  of  what  the  German 
Chancellor  said.  I  consider  it  completely 
gratuitous  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Erhard  to 
suggest  a  settlement  of  differences  be- 
tween De  Gaulle  and  the  UJ5.  Govern- 
ment. When  the  American  people  get  all 
the  facts  in  regard  to  Franco -American 
relations,  they  are  going  to  recognize  that 
there  is  only  one  settlement  that  can  ex- 
ist, and  that  is  for  the  United  States  to 
get  out  of  France  so  far  as  any  aid  is 
concerned.  The  getting  out  is  long  over- 
due. 

When  the  American  people  get  all  the 
facts  in  regard  to  the  economic  relations 
between  the  United  States  and  West  Ger- 
many. I  believe  the  answer  will  be  that 
at  least  five  divisions  out  of  the  six  ought 
to  come  out  of  Germany.  I  was  not  at  all 
impressed  by  Chancellor  Erhard's  com- 
ments concerning  the  possibility  of  any 
reduction  in  American  forces  in  West 
Germany. 
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I  want  the  American  people  to  recog- 
nize now  that  the  time  haa  come  for  them 
to  make  clear  to  our  Government  what 
American  foreign  poUcy  should  be.  for 
vmless  the  American  people  start  making 
clear  what  that  foreign  policy  should 
be.  and  what  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be.  I  am  greatly  concerned  as  to 
whether  or  not  the  best  interests  of  the 
American  people  in  the  field  of  foreign 
policy  are  going  to  be  protected. 

We  cannot  keep  this  up.  I  shall,  either 
later  this  week  or  next  week,  as  soon 
as  I  can  complete  my  research  on  the 
subject,  make  a  major  speech  on  VS.- 
Latin  American  poUcles.  My  major 
thesis  will  be  that  the  United  States— 
and  the  United  States  alone— must  de- 
termine the  contributions  and  the  ad- 
minlstraUon  of  America's  contribuUons 
to  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program  in 
Latin  America. 

I  warn  the  Senate  of  what  is  happen- 
ing In  certain  offices  downtown  in  AID 
and  State.  They  must  recognize  that 
the  debate  this  year  on  foreign  aid  is 
clear  handwriting  on  the  wall  that  they 
cannot  continue  with  the  poUcies  they 
have  been  foUowing.  However,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  have  any  desire  or 
intention  to  change  those  policies  to  con- 
form to  the  criticisms  that  were  uttered 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  the  historic 
debate  that  was  recently  concluded  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

I  have  been  briefed  in  regard  to  some 
of   the  conversations   that   have  taken 
place  downtown  since  the  close  of  the 
debate.     I  am  making  these  comments 
because  I  want  certain  gentlemen  down- 
town to  know  that  I  know  what  they  are 
up  to.    What  they  are  up  to  is  to  devise 
procedural  devices   to  get   around  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.    In  one 
of  those  conferences  there  was  enthu- 
siastic discussion  that  "What  we  need 
to  do  is  commingle  the  American  tax- 
payer's funds  with  other  funds."  as  is 
done  in  the  World  Bank  and  the  Inter- 
national Monetary  Fund.   Then  they  will 
be  able  to  make  the  argiunents.  In  con- 
nection with  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
program,  that  are  made,  as  I  have  sat  in 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  and 
listened  to  representatives  of  the  execu- 
tive  branch    of    the    Government   say, 
"After  all,  these  are  not  ovu:  funds  alone. 
These  funds  are  international  funds." 

It  has  always  had  an  effect  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  follow- 
ing a  course  of  action  that.  In  my  judg- 
ment, does  not  give  to  the  American 
taxpayer  the  protection  he  Is  entitled  to 
receive  from  his  Government. 

One  of  the  great  foreign  policy  issues 
that  faces  the  American  people  is  the 
procedural  issue.    As  I  have  been  heard 
to  say  so  many  times,  for  so  many  years, 
the  procedures  that  are  adopted  deter- 
mine   the    substantive    rights    of    the 
American  people.   The  procedural  "gim- 
mick" that  some  officials  downtown  are 
at  work  on  now.  Is  to  get  our  Alliance  for 
Progress  contributions  In  a  procedural 
position  so  they  will  not  be  administered 
unilaterally  by  the  United  States,  but 
multilaterally  by  an  International  com- 
mission. 

What  these  bureaucrats  downtown 
want,  Mr.  President,  is  to  get  a  lump  sum 
authorization  and  appropriation,  and  get 
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that  money  Into  the  hands  of  an  Inter- 
national commission,  and  then  argue 
that  the  Congress  should  not  then  at- 
tach any  strings  to  the  expenditure  or 
administration  of  those  funds. 

I  warn  my  administration  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  will  discuss 
that  subject  matter.  If  that  becomes  ad- 
ministration poUcy,  from  every  platform 
in  this  country  on  which  I  can  stand  and 
tell  the  American  people  the  great  danger 
that  that  program  presents  to  them. 

In  effect  we  would  take  away  from 
Congress  effective  controls  that  Congress 
must  keep,  because  Congress  has  the  duty 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  indelibly  written  into  that  Con- 
stitution, to  protect  the  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayer,  in  making  clear  to 
any  Executive  at  any  time  that  he  can 
spend  money  only  In  accordance  with 
the  law.  based  upon  appropriations  by 
Congress. 

It  can  be  argued  that  we  can  give  away 
this  precious  protection  of  the  American 
people,  but  I  propose  to  make  very  clear 
to  the  American  people,  to  the  best  of  my 
ability,  if  Congress  follows  that  course  of 
action,  who  will  be  responsible.  Those 
who  will  be  responsible  will  be  every  Sen- 
ator and  every  Representative  who  votes 
to  transfer  this  very  Important  check 
upon  foreign  policy  to  some  international 
commission. 

I  have  no  doubt  what  the  answer  of 
the  American  voter  will  be  once  he  un- 
derstands It.  because  if  Congress  does 
that,  as  a  Senator  and  as  a  citizen  I  say 
that  every  Member  of  Congress  who  votes 
for  giving  away  that  check  so  precious 
to  the  American  taxpayer  should  be 
licked  at  the  polls.  Democrats  and  Re- 
pubUcans  alike. 

We  are  dealing  with  a  basic  substantive 
matter  in  respect  to  protecting  the 
American  people  with  regard  to  their 
rights  to  ultimate  control  of  American 
foreign  pobcy. 

That  Is  what  I  say  to  the  bureaucrats 
downtown  who  In  the  last  2  or  3  days 
have  been  In  conference  trying  to  figure 
out  how  they  can  get  arovmd  Congress 
as  a  result  of  the  debate  that  has  been 
held  here  on  foreign  aid.  In  which  some 
of  us  pointed  out  the  shocking  inefficien- 
cies and  wastes,  and  have  pointed  out 
that  foreign  aid  In  many  places  In  the 
world  has  been  the  cause  of  shocking 
corruption,  to  the  everlasting  discredit 
of  the  Nation.    As  we  have  brought  out 
these  facts  we  have  been  greatly  handi- 
capped because  we  had  to  labor  under 
the    muzzle    of    classified    Information, 
which  prohibited  our  telling  the  Ameri- 
can people  what  we  really  know  are  some 
of  the  facts  about  the  corruption  which 
has  come  to  honeycomb  American  for- 
eign aid  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 

In  spite  of  that.  I  am  confident  that 
once  the  American  people  understand 
this  issue  they  will  share  the  point  of 
view  of  those  of  us  who  are  critical  of 
American  foreign  aid  as  It  is  presently 
administered. 

I  hope  the  new  administration  will 
take  a  long.  hard,  and  thorough  look  at 
the  administration  of  foreign  aid. 

I  wish  to  make  one  further  point.  It  is 
always  interesting,  in  a  controversial 
issue  such  as  this,  to  note  how  certain 
stereotypes,  certain  dogmas,  certain  emo- 


tional sanctions,  or  slogans  develop  and 
are  repeated  over  and  over  again  as  sub- 
stitutes for  fact  and  logic. 

One  of  these  dogmas,  one  of  these 
stereotypes,  one  of  these  slogans  is  that 
the  United  States  must  keep  Its  commit- 
ments. 

Who  says  we  should  not?     However, 
what  proof  Is  there  that  a  reform  of  for- 
eign aid.  essential  to  protect  the  rights 
of  the  American  taxpayer,  violates  any 
commitments?    Who  In  this  administra- 
tion wants  to  stand  up  and  say  that  Con- 
gress is  committed  to  continue  to  waste 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  of  Ameri- 
can taxpayer  money?     Who  in  this  ad- 
ministration wants  to  stand  up  and  claim 
that  the  United  States  is  committed  to 
carry   on   the   inefficiencies   which   the 
Comptroller  General's  classified  reports 
show  honeycomb  American  foreign  aid 
administration?    What  do  they  mean  by 
"commitments"? 

Let  me  also  make  perfectly  clear  that 
no  President  of  the  United  States  has 
the  constitutional  authority  to  make  any 
commitment  In  regard  to  the  expenditure 
of  American  taxpayer  dollars  that  can- 
not be  reviewed  and  changed  by  Con- 
gress. 

We  in  Congress  must  never  permit  the 
moment  to  arrive  when  we  will  allow  a 
continuation  of  waste  of  American  tax- 
payer dollars  In  any  foreign  aid  program 
on  the  basis  of  a  representation  that  we 
are  committed  to  continue  It. 

The  time  has  also  come  to  teach  some 
of  these  foreign  governments  the  mean- 
ing of  the  American  constitutional  sys- 
tem. 

One  of  the  principles  they  ought  to  be 
taught  Is  that  our  system  consists  of 
three  coordinate  and  coequal  branches 
of  Government.  Congress  is  not  sub- 
ordinate to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government. 

Everyone  in  the  executive  branch  of 
Government,  from  the  President  on 
down,  should  have  his  memory  refreshed 
m  regard  to  that  constitutional  truism. 

I  wish  tonight,  as  I  shall  in  much 
greater  detail  from  time  to  time  In  the 
future,  stress  the  point  that  there  are 
no  commitments  to  continue  wasteful. 
Inefficient,  and  corrupt  foreign  aid. 
What  Congress  appropriates  In  one  ses- 
sion It  can  take  away  In  the  next.  If  In  the 
opinion  of  Congress  the  Interests  of  the 
American  people  call  for  the  exercise  of 
that  check. 

I  would  have  my  bureaucratic  friends 
downtown  remember  It.  I  hope  when 
they  have  their  next  session  to  express 
concern  about  what  was  disclosed  In  the 
recent  debate  on  foreign  aid  by  some  of 
us,  and  therefore  meet  to  see  what  they 
can  do  to  make  a  bureaucratic  end  run 
play  around  us.  they  will  remember  we 
are  on  guard  for  the  interests  of  the 
American  taxpayer. 

I  do  not  Intend,  on  the  basis  of  any 
argument  anyone  wishes  to  make  to  the 
effect  that  one  has  been  made  to  me  in 
recent  hours  about  unity  in  the  party, 
party  loyalty,  and  partisan  considera- 
tions, ever  to  elevate  any  of  those  con- 
siderations above  the  tnist  that  I  owe 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Oregon  to  do 
what  I  can  to  bring  to  an  end  the  ineffi- 
ciency, the  waste,  and  the  corruption 
that  has  come  to  characterize  so  much 
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of  foreign  aid  under  both  Republican 
and  Democratic  administrations.  The 
issues  of  foreign  aid  must  not  be  swept 
under  the  rug.  We  must  not  stand  by 
silently  while  political  forces  go  to  work 
In  the  name  of  party  unity  and  try  to 
whip  up  support  tor,  a  continuation  of 
unsound  policies.        1 1 

I  close  by  saying  tnat  any  appropria- 
tion of  $3.4  billion  will  continue  many 
unsound  policies.  I  register  my  vote 
right  now  against  them. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


CHANGE     IN     NAME     OF     ANDREW 
JOHNSON  NATIONAL  MONUMENT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  Chsdr  lay  before  the  Senate 
the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  Senate  bill  1243. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Metcalp  In  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  the  amendment  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  the  bill  (S.  1243)  to 
change  the  name  of  the  Andrew  John- 
son National  Monvunent,  to  add  certain 
historic  property  thereto,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was,  to  strike  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert: 

That  the  Andrew  Johnson  National  Monu- 
ment established  by  Proclamation  Numbered 
2564  of  AprU  27,  1942  (56  Stat.  1955).  pur- 
suant to  the  Act  of  August  29.  1935  (49 
Stat.  968) .  Is  hereby  redesignated  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Historic  Site. 

Sec.  2.  The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  may 
procure  with  donated  or  appropriated  funds, 
by  donation,  or  by  exchange  the  following 
described  lands,  or  interests  therein,  located 
In  Greenevllle,  Tennessee,  and  when  so  ac- 
quired such  lands  shall  become  a  part  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Historic  Site: 

Beginning  at  a  point  which  Is  the  Intersec- 
tion of  the  east  right-of-way  line  of  College 
Street  and  the  north  right-of-way  line  of 
Depot  Street; 

thence  continuing  along  the  north  right- 
of-way  line  of  Depot  Street  south  62%  de- 
grees east  165  feet  to  Its  intersection  with 
the  west  side  of  Academy  Street; 

thence  leaving  the  north  right-of-way  line 
of  Depot  .etreet  and  continuing  along  the 
west  right-of-way  of  Academy  Street  north 
38  degrees  east  93.4  feet  to  a  point; 

thence  leaving  the  west  right-of-way  of 
Academy  Street  north  64%  degrees  west  184 
feet  to  a  point  on  the  east  right-of-way  line 
of  College  Street: 

thence  with  the  east  right-of-way  line  of 
College  Street  south  26%  degrees  west  83.7 
feet  to  a  point  of  beginning,  containing  0.35 
acre,  more  or  less. 

Skc.  3.  There  are  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  svuns,  but  not  more  than  $66,- 
000  for  acquisition,  restoration,  and  develop- 
ment costs,  as  are  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purposes  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
House  amendment. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


THE  SENATE  LEADERSHIP 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
last  Wednesday  our  majority  leader  [Mr. 
Mansfield]  sp>oke  briefly  and  placed  in 
the  Congressional  Record  a  statement 
of  the  accomplishments  of  the  Senate 
this  year,  and  of  his  concept  of  the  role 
of  the  Senate  leadership. 

It  was  typical  of  the  majority  leader 
to  shorten  his  oral  statement,  and  place 


the  bulk  of  his  report  In  the  Record, 
rather  than  to  take  the  time  of  the  Sena- 
tors to  read  It  in  full.  The  Senate  had 
other  business  to  transact  before  It  could 
recess  for  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
The  majority  leader  quickly  disposed  of 
the  matter  which  was  of  concern  to  him 
so  that  we  could  complete  the  day's  busi- 
ness as  early  as  possible  and  get  away. 

But  those  Senators  who  have  not  resid 
the  majority  leader's  statement  would  do 
well  to  read  and  study  it.  It  Is  on  pages 
22858-22859  of  the  Record  for  Wednes- 
day. November  27.  and  deserves  the 
careful  attention  of  all  of  us. 

Senator  Mike  Mansfield  is  one  of  the 
truly  democratic  leaders  of  our  time  with 
a  lowercase  "d"  in  democratic.  His  phi- 
losophy of  the  equality  of  Senate  Mem- 
bers, the  rights  of  each  of  our  constitu- 
encies— of  our  Individual  and  joint 
responsibility  for  making  the  Senate  a 
great  and  respected  institution,  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  democracy. 

In  the  body  of  his  unread  statement, 
Mr.  Mansfield  wrote: 

within  this  body  I  believe  that  every  Mem- 
ber ought  to  be  equal  in  fact  no  less  than 
in  theory;  that  they  have  a  primary  respon- 
sibility to  the  people  whom  they  represent 
to  face  the  legislative  Issues  of  the  Nation. 
And  to  the  extent  that  the  Senate  may  be 
Inadequate  In  this  connection,  the  remedy 
lies  not  in  seeking  shortcuts,  not  In  the 
cracking  of  nonexistent  whips,  not  in  wheel- 
ing and  dealing,  but  In  the  honest  facing 
of  the  situation  and  a  resolution  of  it  by 
the  Senate  Itself,  by  accomodation,  by  re- 
spect for  one  another,  by  mutual  restraint 
and.  as  necessary,  adjustment  In  the  proce- 
dures of  this  body. 

The  constitutional  authority  and  respon- 
slbUlty  does  not  lie  with  the  leadership.  It 
lies  with  all  of  us  Individually,  coUectlvely, 
and  equally.  And  In  the  last  analysis,  devia- 
tions from  that  principle  must  In  the  end 
act  to  the  detriment  of  the  Institution. 

There  is  an  often  repeated  statement 
that: 

Power  tends  to  corrupt,  and  absolute 
power  corrupts  absolutely. 

The  majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
Is  an  outstanding  exception  to  any  such 
dictum. 

Before  the  senior  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana stated  his  views  on  the  leadership 
function,  some  of  us  who  occupy  the 
back  row  in  the  Senate  were  apprecia- 
tive that  he  not  only  advocates  democ- 
racy, but  practices  it.  Our  majority 
leader  has  not  deviated  in  the  slightest 
when  potential  power  was  thrust  upon 
him. 

Under  Senator  Mike  Mansfield,  the 
Senate  "club "  has  been  composed  of  100 
Members,  and  it  has  functioned  well, 
at  least  Insofar  as  the  Senate  as  a  whole 
Is  concerned. 

A  measure  of  the  performance  of  the 
Senate  which  the  majority  leader  did 
not  mention,  but  one  which  lies  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator,  is  the  Senate  Cal- 
endar. There  is  no  great  backlog  of 
bills.  There  is  no  bill  on  the  Senate  cal- 
endar ready  for  consideration  that  has 
been  kept  off  the  floor.  We  have  not  re- 
cessed or  taken  long  weekends  In  the 
face  of  urgent,  unflnlshed  business. 

If  there  are  measures  that  are  lagging, 
critics  must  look  for  them  at  places  other 
than  the  Senate  leader  or  the  calendar. 


Mr.  President,  I  think  that  Majority 
Leader  Mike  Mansfield  is  doing  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  Nation  a  great  service  in  his 
direction  of  Senate  affairs,  and  that  he 
has  prescribed  the  proper  medicine  for 
any  ills  that  may  afBict  this  body: 

An  honest  facing  of  the  situation  •  •  * 
and,  as  necessary,  adjustment  of  the  pro- 
cedures. 

We  do  have  problems.  Not  all  of  the 
measures  have  come  to  the  floor  which 
should  have  come  so  that  the  Senate 
could  work  its  will.  Some  have  failed  to 
reach  the  Senate  In  good  time.  Some 
adjustments  are  needed,  and  we  should 
make  them  in  the  democratic  manner 
symbolized  by  our  leadership. 

Let  me  also  pay  my  respects  to  the 
minority  leader.  In  the  hours  immedi- 
ately following  the  President's  assassina- 
tion, the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  DntKSENl,  in  his  effort  to 
convey  to  others  something  of  the  hu- 
manity of  John  F.  Kennedy,  told  a  little 
story  of  Mr.  Kennedy  insisting  that  a 
gift  turkey  presented  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  should  not  be  taken  away 
before  the  children  had  seen  It. 

The  story  told  us  as  much  about  the 
teller  as  it  did  about  the  late  President. 
It  gave  an  insight  into  Senator  Dirk- 
sen  s  sense  of  values.  To  the  minority 
leader,  a  significant  mark  of  the  great- 
ness of  this  slain  world  leader  was  his 
thoughtfulness  for  other  people.  In  this 
instance  for  the  children.  Senator  Dirk- 
sen's  effort  to  interpret  the  President  to 
the  people  of  the  Nation — to  enhance 
John  F.  Kennedy's  greatness  by  this  lit- 
tle narrative — mirrored  himself.  He  ad- 
mired conslderateness  because  he  Is  him- 
self considerate.  That  Is  a  basic  attri- 
bute of  a  true  democrat — with  a  lower- 
case "d"  again,  of  course. 

It  is  to  the  great  credit  of  the  minority 
leader  that  when  honest  differences 
were  involved,  he  has  opposed  the  ma- 
jority vigorously,  but  he  has  not  used 
obstructionist  tactics  whereby  a  minority 
might  thwart  the  will  of  the  majority 
and  make  our  democratic  system  inef- 
fectual. 

My  allusion  to  the  minority  leader  has 
a  second  purpose. 

As  he  mirrored  his  own  character — 
his  own  values — in  his  story  of  President 
Kennedy,  so  we  mirror  ourselves  in  all 
that  we  do. 

When  we  call  for  leadership  that  solves 
all  problems  for  us,  gets  our  work  done 
and  lets  us  go  home  to  rest  after  the 
leadership's  great  exertions,  the  mirror 
image  is  not  a  flattering  one. 

Mr.  President,  I  know  I  speak  for  many 
Senators  when  I  congratulate  the  ma- 
jority leader  on  the  report  he  placed  in 
the  Record  last  Wednesday.  I  give  him 
profoimd  thanks  for  the  quality — the 
profoundly  democratic  quality^-of  his 
leadership. 

The  late  President  Kennedy,  our  be- 
loved and  gallant  leader,  was  a  man  of 
remarksU}le  courage  and  personal  Integ- 
rity. He  was  also  a  man  of  moderation 
and  restraint,  one  who  respected  the 
opinions  of  others.  He  refused  to  brow- 
beat Congress  or  the  American  people. 
Those  same  virtues  have  marked  the 
leadership  of  Senator  Mikx  Mansfield. 
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No  reallstle  observer.  Including  Sena- 
lor  hbMsnxLD,  has  ever  contended  that 
the  Senate  is  above  criticism.  But  U 
reforms  are  needed,  our  majority  leader 
has  shown  us  the  waj  that  they  should 
be  achieved — democratically. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  I  commend  the  dis- 
tinguished Junior  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  the  comments  be  has  made 
this  evening.  I,  too,  was  impressed  by 
the  report  of  the  majority  leader  which 
was  published  in  the  Concrxssional  Rec- 
ord. I  associate  myself  generally  with 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota. 

However,  I  should  like  to  add  a  foot- 
note. In  addition  to  discharging  the  tre- 
mendous duties  imposed  upon  him.  the 
majority  leader  has  continued  to  serve 
his  constituents  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana wen  and  faithfiilly.  The  eastern 
part  of  Montana  and  the  western  part 
of  North  Dakota  are  similar  in  economy 
and  in  the  makeup  of  their  people.  We 
have  common  problems.  They  are  prob- 
leitis  related  to  agriculture,  water,  and 
other  resource  developments. 

During  my  tenure  In  the  Senate  I  have 
always  found  Mikz  Mansftelo  well  able 
to  take  care  of  the  interests  of  his  area. 
I  have  found  that  in  addition  to  assum- 
ing the  biu-dens  of  the  position  of 
majority  leader.  Senator  Mansftslo  has 
continued  to  serve  his  own  constituency 
wen.  We  have  cosponsored  much  legis- 
lation that  deals  with  our  areas,  and  I 
know  he  is  serving  the  State  of  Montana 
and  the  people  of  Montana  ably  and 
effectively.    

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  for  his  remarks. 

I  think  the  new  Members  of  the  Senate 
are  particularly  appreciative  of  the  con- 
stant courtesies  and  attention  to  our 
needs  and  all  our  problems  and  all  our 
requests  that  we  have  received  from  the 
majority  leader.  The  fact  that  he  is 
humble  enough  to  talk  at  any  time  to 
the  lowliest  Member  of  this  body  Is  one 
of  the  marks  of  the  greatness  of  the 
majority  leader. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  yield  to 
me? 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bxnwicx  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  South  Dakota  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Montana? 

Mr.  McGOVERN.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 


Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
lmmen.aely  gratified  that  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  has  referred  to  the 
leadership  of  my  distinguished  senior 
colleague,  Mr.  Mamstiklo. 

I  do  not  think  I  need  remind  any 
Member  of  the  Senate  of  the  respect, 
ailection.  and  veneration  I  have  for  Sen- 
ator Mansftelo.  He  has  been  a  colleague 
of  mine  for  more  than  10  years,  both  in 
the  other  body  and  in  this  body,  and  he 
has  been  a  wise  counselor  and  guide. 

I  have  been  somewhat  embarrassed 
about  bringing  up  this  subject  matter, 
because  Senator  Mansfislo  is  so  close  to 
me.  So  I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  for  giving  me  this 
opportunity  to  express  my  gratitude  for 
the  friendship  Senator  Mansfield  has 
shown  to  me  and  to  all  other  Seiuitors, 
including  all  those  in  the  back  row,  and 
to  comment  on  the  excellent  leadersiiip 
he  has  shown. 

I  feel  that  Senator  Mamsfiklo's  tjrpe 
of  leadership  as  the  majority  leader 
demonstrates,  as  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  has  said,  true  democracy. 
It  has  restored  to  tiie  Senate  the  lead- 
ership of  the  various  committee  chair- 
men; and  every  Senator  feels  that  he  has 
an  opportunity  to  speak  in  the  course  of 
the  debate  on  the  various  subjects  and 
controversial  issues  considered  by  the 
Senate.  There  is  never  any  question  of 
recrimination  or  reward  or  punishment. 
Every  subject  is  debated  on  the  basis  of 
its  merits;  and  each  Senator's  opinion — 
regardless  of  whether  he  is  the  most  Jun- 
ior Member  of  this  body  or  is  the  dis- 
tinguished President  pro  tempore,  who 
has  served  in  the  Congress  for  more  than 
50  years — is  respected  by  the  majority 
leader;  and  he,  in  turn,  has  the  respect 
of  all  the  other  Members  of  the  Senate. 

As  one  who  works  very  closely  with 
Senator  Mansfxelo,  I  was  glad  to  hear 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK]  say  that  Senator  Mansfield  not 
only  is  the  majority  leader  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  and  not  only  serves  on  two 
of  the  most  important  Senate  commit- 
tees and  is  faithful  in  his  attendance  at 
their  meetings,  but  at  the  same  time 
takes  time  to  work  for  the  most  lowly 
constituent  in  Montana.  Anyone  who 
writes  to  Senator  Mansfield — and  I 
know  this,  because  I  have  worked  closely 
with  iiim — and  requests  the  assistance 
that  a  U.S.  Senator  can  give,  re- 
ceives it  Senator  Mansfield  takes 
time  to  work  for  every  constituent  in 
Montana,  Just  as  he  works  for  the  wel- 
fare and  the  benefit  of  his  largest  con- 


stituency— the  U.S.  Senate  and  the  Gov- 
ernment and  ail  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

Again  I  thank  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  for  his  remarks. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  Senator  has  said,  I  think  it  is  inter- 
esting that  Senator  Mansfield  has  so  re- 
markable an  appreciation  of  the  prob- 
lems of  his  own  State  and  also  of  the 
problems  which  face  the  other  Members 
of  the  Senate,  and  also  that  he  has  so 
keen  an  insight  into  the  International 
problems  which  face  us  today. 

Mr.  METCALF.  He  is  one  of  the  great 
experts  in  this  body  on  international 
affairs. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  agree.  I  have 
foimd  his  insight  and  understanding  of 
foreign  relations  to  be  equal  to  his  great 
grasp  of  our  domestic  problems. 

I  think  one  of  the  reasons  why  many 
Senators  have  been  reluctant  to  speak 
out  on  this  subject  Is  that  we  have  felt 
that  Senator  Mansfield  needed  no  de- 
fense, in  that  his  brilliant  record  speaks 
for  itself. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  now  move 
that,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 
viously entered,  the  Senate  adjourn  until 
tomorrow,  at  noon. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  7 
o'clock  and  6  minutes  pjn.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday. 
December  4.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate,  December  3  (legislative  day  of 
November  29) ,  1963 : 

In  the  A&mt 

The  following-named  ofBcer  under  the  pro- 
vlBlona  of  tlUe  10,  United  Stetee  Code,  aeo- 
tlon  SOW,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  reepMnalblllty  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 8008.  In  grade  as  follows: 

Maj.  Oen.  Andrew  Jackson  Ooodpaster, 
021739,  Army  of  the  United  States  (Ueuten- 
ant  colonel,  T3B.  Army),  In  the  grade  of 
lieutenant  general. 

In  the  Makinx  Coxps 
Lt.  Oen.  Carson  A.  Roberta.  Ufl.  Marine 
Corps,  to  have  the  grade  of  Usutenjtnt  gen- 
eral on  the  retired  list  In  the  Marine  Carps, 
effective  from  the  date  of  his  retirement. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Seaalor  Bloadt's  Statcaieat  oa  Medicare 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  KARL  L  MUNDT 

ov  soxrrH  Dakota 
IN  THE  SKNATE  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 

TueMdaa,  December  3, 1963 

Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  during 
the  House  Ways  and  Means  Committee 


hearings  last  month  on  the  proposed 
medical  care  for  the  aged  through  social 
security,  I  called  to  the  attention  of  that 
committee  the  obstacles  and  barriers 
which  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  placed  in  the 
path  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  in  its 
efforts  to  Implement  Publie  Law  86-778. 
the  Kerr -Mills  Act  for  the  people  of  that 
State.  Because  I  think  my  statement 
will  ccmtribute  to  the  solution  of  this 


matter.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
my  statement  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

My  primary  puri>oee  in  testifying  today  la 
to  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  barriers  and  obstacles 
n^lch  have  been  placed  In  the  path  of  Imple- 
menting the  Kerr-Mllls  program.  Public  Law 
8e-T78,  In  my  State  ai  South  Dakota  and  In 
other  areas  as  well.    I  think  your  contem- 
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platlon  of  this  situation  Is  vital  because  of 
the  testimony  that  wlU  likely  be  presented 
during  these  hearings  that  Kerr-MUls  has 
not  met  the  problem  of  providing  medical 
assistance  to  the  older  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try who  have  need  for  such  assistance.  I 
am  convinced  that  when  full  Implementa- 
tion of  Kerr-Mllls  Is  completed  and  each  of 
the  several  States  has  had  the  experience 
of  several  years  of  administering  and  Im- 
proving their  programs  with  the  full  and 
.  vigorous  assistance  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  which 
agency  Is  charged  with  the  execution  of  the 
act,  then  and  only  then  can  the  final  deter- 
mination of  success  or  faUure  be  applied. 
Any  such  Judgment  before  that  time  Is 
highly  premature. 

South  Dakota's  legislature  began  studying 
the  possibility  of  Implementing  the  Federal 
law  In  Its  1961  session  only  a  few  months 
after  the  enactment  of  the  Federal  act.  The 
legislature  Initiated  a  study  through  Its  Leg- 
islative Research  Coutx:ll  to  determine  the 
need  and  scc^e  for  the  program  In  the  State. 
This  cautious  approach  approved  particu- 
larly valid  because  of  experiences  In  other 
predominantly  rural  States  which  Initiated 
extensive  programs  only  to  face  difficulty 
later  In  working  out  soope  and  financial  sup- 
port. 

I  was  pleased  to  cooperate  with  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  In  1963  when  they  decided 
to  adopt  their  rather  unique  approach  in 
solving  the  problem  of  providing  medical 
assistance  to  our  elder  citizens.  The  im- 
plementing legislation  provided  for  a  "pilot" 
program  to  determine  within  a  short  time. 
the  number  of  needy  persons,  the  extent  of 
their  need,  and  a  more  accurate  determina- 
tion of  the  cost  of  the  full  program.  The 
State  department  of  public  welfare  was  em- 
powered to  enter  Into  a  contract  for  the 
purchase  of  prepaid  health  coverage  for  eli- 
gible individuals.  The  law  Includes  a  pro- 
vision that  their  Insurance  carrier  must  op- 
erate without  profit  or  loss.  The  prepay- 
ment aspect  of  the  plan  and  the  "pilot" 
program  wlU  curtail  high  administrative 
costs  of  this  medical  assistance  plan.  The 
State  legislature  acted  on  the  belief  that  it 
is  conforming  with  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  87-778  as  amended  by  section  122 
of  Public  Law  8  7-543. 

The  high  regard  I  have  for  the  Kerr-Mllls 
appro€u:h  in  solving  the  problem  brings  me 
to  the  recent  report  of  the  Subconmilttee  on 
Health  of  the  Elderly  to  the  Senate  Special 
Committee  on  Aging.  Frankly,  gentlemen, 
I  am  disturbed  at  what  I  consider  the  er- 
roneous conclusions  drawn  by  the  majority 
in  that  report.  For  Just  a  few  minutes.  I 
should  like  to  dwell  on  several  points  in 
that  report. 

The  Senate  special  committee  report  ac- 
knowledges and  admits  that  the  Department 
of  HEW  should  attempt  to  help  the  suc- 
cessfxU  implementation  of  Kerr-Mllls  pro- 
gram at  the  State  level.  In  fact,  on  page  17. 
section  3,  it  Is  stated,  "The  Department 
clearly  has  responsibility  to  assist  the  States 
in  implementing  the  enabling  legislation." 
It  goes  on  to  state,  "All  evidence  available 
indicates  that  the  Department  has  accepted 
and  fulfilled  that  responsibility  to  the  extent 
possible." 

Gentlemen,  It  is  my  contention  that  this 
last  statement  is  inaccurate.  It  is  my  inten- 
tion to  point  out  that  while  the  Congress 
clearly  obligated  the  Department  of  HEW 
in  administering  this  public  law.  to  provide 
constructive  assistance  to  the  States,  the 
exact  opposite  was  attempted  In  many  in- 
stances by  various  members  of  Department 
staff. 

The  Senate  committee  report  accuses  the 
States  of  "distortion  of  congressional  intent" 
in  some  of  the  medical  aid  for  the  aged  pro- 
grams which  have  been  Implemented.  I 
say  th*  Department  Is  guUty  of  failing  to 
carry  out  congressional  intent  by  a  program 


of  deliberate  sabotage  of  an  act  passed  by 
this  Congress  and  signed  by  the  President. 

First,  instead  of  disseminating  helpfxil  and 
constructive  information  to  the  public  about 
this  law,  staff  members  of  the  Department 
have,  on  many  occasions,  made  public  state- 
ments and  written  articles  in  which  the 
Kerr-Mllls  law  was  maligned,  ridiculed,  »nd 
described  in  half-truths  and  false  generaU- 
ties. 

For  instance,  Donald  Kent,  Ph.  D.,  of  the 
Department  staff  made  the  following  state- 
ments in  a  meeting  in  Springfield,  HI.,  on 
AprU  7,  1962:  "Kerr-Mllls  is  Just  the  same 
old  relief  program  •  •  •.  Relief  is  too  ex- 
pensive. •  •  •  I  believe  we  are  facing  the 
same  tired  old  proposition  that  some  people 
are  more  important  than  others  and  that 
we  shouldn't  worry  too  much  about  the  less 
important  ones." 

On  April  17,  1962,  Mr.  Ivan  Nestlngen, 
Under  Secretary  of  the  Department,  told  the 
Nashville.  Tenn..  Sertoma  Club  that  the 
Kerr-Mllls  program  was  not  working;  it  could 
not  do  the  Job,  but  could  only  supplement 
the  King  bUl.  He  said  "90  percent  of  the 
funds  being  spent  are  being  spent  in  the 
three  States  with  smaUest  population." 

In  Madison,  Wis.,  on  March  31.  1962.  Mr. 
Wilbur  Cohen  stated  at  a  meeting  of  the 
Wisconsin  Committee  on  Health  Insurance 
for  the  Aged  Through  Social  Security,  "There 
is  a  great  deal  more  to  fear  from  the  Kerr- 
Mllls  bill  because  by  definition  it  is  socialized 
medicine  with  a  vengeance." 

Mr.  Phillip  H.  DesMarais,  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  HEW  addressed  a  group  in 
Hartford,  Conn.,  on  March  26.  1962.  and 
passed  out  literature  which  stated,  "Kerr- 
Mllls  does  not  adequately  take  care  of  the 
near  needy  or  even  many  of  the  very  needy. 
"Means-test  medicine  in  many  cases  does 
not  let  you  choose  your  own  hospital  and 
doctor. 

"Means-test  medicine  can  mean  danger  to 
health  and  safety." 

Mr.  DesMarais  also  spoke  to  at  least  one 
other  group  on  the  same  subject.  That  was 
in  Chapel  Hill.  N.C..  on  AprU  13,  1962. 

On  March  19,  in  Houston.  Tex.,  Mr. 
Nicholas  Zumas,  Assistant  Under  Secretary, 
held  a  similar  meeting. 

In  my  own  State,  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak., 
a  workshop  conference  was  held  on  AprU  6, 
1962.  at  which  Mr.  Dean  Coston,  Special  As- 
sistant to  the  Assistant  Secretary,  was  the 
featured  speaker.  The  imp>ortant  featxu'e  of 
this  meeting,  which  drew  only  about  30  peo- 
ple, was  that  it  was  open  only  to  persons  who 
opposed  Kerr-Mllls  and  supported  King- 
Anderson.  Although  Mr.  Coston  was  appear- 
ing at  taxpayers'  expense,  the  chairman  of 
the  conference  stated  in  a  letter  dated  April 
2,  1962,  that  no  organization  coxild  send  a 
representative  unless  the  organization  sup- 
ported King- Anderson. 

And  on  AprU  25,  1963,  Mr.  Ivan  Nestlngen 
spent  approximately  6  or  8  minutes  of  a  20- 
to  25-minute  talk  before  the  Chattanooga. 
Term..  Rotary  Club  deriding  Kerr-Mills,  vising 
such  phrases  as  "administrative  monstros- 
ity," "optical  illusions."  and  "not  a  program 
which  a  great  Nation  like  ours  can  be  proud 
of." 

Gentlemen,  in  these  stated  instances,  we 
have  public  servants,  paid  with  public  funds, 
traveling  at  public  expense,  going  about  the 
country  trying  to  destroy  public  confidence 
in  a  law  enacted  by  this  committee  and  the 
Congress.  Not  only  do  I  question  the  legality 
of  such  use  of  Government  funds,  but  I  be- 
lieve they  have  deliberately  distorted  the  in- 
tent of  this  committee  and  this  Congress. 

Now  let  me  ttirn  to  more  specific  attempts 
by  HEW  personnel  to  sabotage  Kerr-MlUs. 
This  is  at  the  State  legislative  level  and  one 
Instance  occurred  in  my  neighboring  State 
of  Iowa. 

Iowa  has  had  enabling  legislation  for  medi- 
cal aid  for  the  aged  since  1961,  but  at  the 
time  the  bill  passed,  no  funds  were  appro- 


priated. In  1963,  a  new  bill  was  Introduced 
in  the  legislature  providing  that  those  eligi- 
ble for  old-age  assistance  benefits  would  not 
be  eligible  for  medical  aid  for  the  aged.  Be- 
fore this  biU  could  be  acted  upon,  HEW  wired 
the  Governor's  ofllce  saying  the  provision  to 
exclude  old-age  assistance  recipients  "is  not 
acceptable." 

Gentlemen,  I  call  your  attention  again  to 
the  section  of  the  Senate  specisj  committee 
report  which  accxises  the  States  of  "distor- 
tion of  congressional  intent"  by  transferring 
old-age  assistance  recipients  to  medical  aid 
for  the  aged.  How  can  the  majority  report  . 
of  the  Senate  committee  condemn  this  prac- 
tice and  HEW  at  the  same  time  uphold  It  by ' 
refusing  to  accept  a  medical  aid  for  the  aged 
program  which  seeks  to  prevent  the  action? 
In  fact.  HEW  in  a  later  telegram  to  the  Iowa 
legislature  again  stated  that  approval  could 
not  be  given  to  a  program  which  denied 
assistance  to  persons  because  they  had  re- 
ceived old-age  assistance  benefits. 

The  story  of  HEW's  contradictory  state- 
ments to  Iowa  Is  a  long  one  and  many  other 
examples  such  as  the  ones  Just  mentioned 
can  be  documented  for  this  committee  If  it 
wishes.  S\2ffice  it  to  say  that  HEW  has  not 
carried  out  Its  responsibility  of  assisting  in 
the  implementation  of  Kerr-Mllls  in  Iowa. 
This  brings  me  to  a  similar  set  of  circum- 
stances in  my  own  State. 

The  story  of  HEW  delay  in  South  Dakota's 
case  is  most  distressing.  The  plan  sub- 
mitted by  the  South  Dakota  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  provided  that  the  State  would 
purchase  Insurance  contracts  for  persons  over 
age  65  who  were  eligible  under  the  stand- 
ards established  by  State  law.  The  purpose 
of  the  Insurance  approach  is  to  provide  for 
eligible  recipients  a  program  most  similar 
to  what  persons  with  greater  income  would 
secure  for  themselves.  Public  Law  86-778 
provides  for  the  insurance  mechanism  but  it 
becomes  obvlovis  that  the  Department  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  has  been 
most  reluctant  to  see  It  used. 

Chronologically,  the  South  Dakota  story 
goes  like  this : 

During  both  the  1961  and  the  1963  legis- 
lative sessions,  Mr.  Alfred  Poe.  Kansas  City 
Regional  Office.  HEW.  met  with  State  welfare 
department  officials,  legislators,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  the  vendors  of  health  services. 
He  was  appraised  of  every  draft  of  the  bill. 
Its  amendments,  and  Its  final  wording.  On 
February  11,  he  sat  In  on  a  Joint  meeting  of 
the  State  senate  and  house  committees  on 
health  and  welfare,  the  welfare  commission, 
and  the  Governor,  and  made  statements  to 
the  effect  that  major  changes  would  have  to 
be  made  in  the  program  before  Federal  ap- 
proval wovild  be  forthcoming.'  Under  ques- 
tioning by  Governor  Gubbrud,  he  admitted 
that  there  was  actually  nothing  In  the  South 
Dakota  law  that  would  cause  It  to  be  turned 
down  but  there  were  questionable  areas  that 
would  require  elaboration. 

The  bill  was  signed  into  law  March  11, 
1963.  and  a  plan  submitted  by  the  State  wel- 
fare department  to  the  regional  HEW  office 
on  June  10.  According  to  a  statement  made 
by  the  State  director  of  public  welfare  at 
a  vrelfare  commission  meeting  in  Yankton. 
S.  Dak.,  on  August  29,  the  plan  was  mailed 
from  Kansas  City  to  Washington  on  Jxine 
17.  On  June  28,  a  representative  of  the 
South  Dakota  State  Medical  Association  was 
told  at  a  meeting  of  BZW  personnel  that  the 
plan  had  not  as  yet  been  seen  in  Washington. 
In  August,  a  letter  was  transmitted  from 
the  Washington  office  of  HEW  to  Kansas  City, 
ittdlcating  that  the  questions  posed  by  Mr. 
Poe  in  his  letter  of  transmittal  of  the  plan 
to  Washington  should  be  answered  before 
the  plan  was  approved.  The  questions  put 
to  the  South  Dakota  department  were  basi- 
caUy  the  same  points  already  discussed  on 
the  previous  occasion.     After  the  questions 
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men  answered  by  the  SUte  department  of 
public  welfare  In  early  September,  no  further 
word  of  plan  approval  or  disapproval  was 
evidenced  by  HEW. 

On  October  18.  a  representative  of  the 
South  DakoU  State  Medical  Association,  and 
the  State  director  of  public  welfare  met  with 
HEW  officials  In  Washington  at  which  time 
they  were  told  that  one  more  statement 
was  needed  from  the  South  Dakota  attor- 
ney general  before  approval  could  be  given. 
This  information  was  secured  and  relayed 
to  proper  personnel  In  the  Bureau  of  Family 
Affairs.  HEW.  on  October  24.  at  which  time 
the  medical  association  representative  was 
told  that  the  plan  would  go  to  the  Com- 
missioner for  decision  without  delay.  It 
seemed  that  this  timetable  would  be  fol- 
lowed when  Information  was  given  to  Con- 
gressman Bin  RnrxL.  on  October  25  that 
the  plan  would  receive  a  decision  "tliis 
week."'  On  November  6.  Mr.  Rkitil's  office 
was  told  that  the  material  was  In  the  hands 
of  general  covmsel  and  would  go  to  the  Com- 
missioner soon  for  a  decision.  To  date,  no 
decision  has  been  made. 

To  the  elderly  in  South  Dakota  who  may 
have  need  of  such  a  program,  the  Dep€«-t- 
ment  of  HEW  has  withheld  care  for  a  period 
of  6  months  which,  in  fact,  will  mean  a 
longer  delay  because  of  the  time  Involved  In 
setting  up  the  mechanics  of  the  program 
after  approval. 

Can  any  other  conclusion  be  reached  than 
that  the  Department  has  been  deliberately 
delaying  approval  becavise  the  program 
might  well  prove  a  workable  design  for  the 
rest  of  the  Nation  to  emulate  thereby  weak- 
ening the  argument  for  HJl.  3920? 

ADMUfUtTRATIVE   COSTS 

I  would  also  like  to  refer  to  a  portion  of 
the  report  of  the  subcommittee  that  charges 
excessive  administrative  costs  in  the  opera- 
tion of  some  of  the  Kerr-Mills  programs. 

The  point  may  be  well  taken  that  Gov- 
ernment administrative  costs  are  high.  This 
does  not  exclude  Federal  Government  ad- 
ministrative costs  as  contemplated  in  the 
social  security  approach.  This  is  precisely 
the  reason  that  the  South  Dakota  Leglsla- 
ture  wanted  the  claims  paying  function,  the 
statistical  function,  and  liaison  with  the 
vendors  of  care  maintained  by  nongovern- 
mental agencies  trained  and  equipped  to  do 
such  administration.  The  State  welfare  de- 
partment's contract  with  Blue  Cross  and 
Blue  Shield  obtains  the  services  of  two  or- 
ganizations which  have  combined  adminis- 
trative costs  in  acting  as  fiscal  agents  for 
South  Dakota's  old-age  assistance  program 
of  leas  than  3  p>ercent. 

It  is  my  understanding  that  Kansas  Blue 
Cross  and  Blue  Shield  offered  to  administer 
that  State's  OAA  and  MAA  programs  at  one- 
half  of  1  percent.  This  is  a  striking  illus- 
tration of  the  need  to  give  the  South  Dakota 
plan  an  opportiinity  to  prove  Itself. 

CONCLUSION 

It  has  been  said  before  this  committee  and 
in  countless  other  places  that  Kerr-Mills  is 
not  a  perfect  program  for  providing  the 
Nation's  elderly  with  health  care.  I  have 
attempted  to  show  why.  It  is  the  victim 
of  a  planned  program  of  Interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Department  of  HEW,  King- 
Anderson  supporters  in  the  Congress,  and 
welfare  workers  and  officials  at  the  State  and 
county  ^vel.  These  people,  many  in  places 
of  immense  power,  have  used  every  means 
at  their  disposal  to  discredit  Kerr-MlIIs  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  to  confuse  State  leg- 
islatxires  in  their  attempts  to  enact  proper 
programs,  and  to  demean  potential  recipients 
of  MAA  benefits  with  meaningless  redtape 
used  under  the  g^lse  of  the  means  test.  How 
could  any  program  work  perfectly  with  this 
kind  ot  hamstringing  at  every  turn? 


»  Associated  Press  story  dated  Oct.  29,  1963. 


Given  a  reasonable  chance  Kerr-Mllls  can 
and  will  develop  into  a  mechanism  which 
will  answer  the  health  care  problem  for  every 
needy  aged  person  in  this  country.  But  time 
must  be  allowed.  Since  the  act  was  passed 
in  1960.  only  3  years  ago,  28  SUtes  and  3 
other  Jurisdictions  have  Implemented  the  act 
and  have  it  in  operation.  Ten  other  States 
have  enacted  laws  which  will  become  effec- 
tive shortly  or  which  are  awaiting  approval 
of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare.  Of  the  12  States  which  have  not 
passed  cooperating  legislation.  5  will  meet 
in  regular  session  early  next  year  with 
the  opportunity  of  acting.  In  the  SUte  of 
Texas,  the  electorate  voted  on  the  9th  of 
this  month  to  remove  constitutional  bar- 
riers so  the  legislature  can  act  in  its  next 
session  to  Implement  Kerr-Mllls  in  that  State. 
As  a  matter  of  record,  only  3  of  the  60 
States  have  done  nothing  at  all.  This  Is 
a  highly  enviable  record  when  it  is  realized 
that  since  1960  Congress  has  always  had 
legislation  pending  which  would  establish 
the  social  security  oriented  program  and  the 
possibility  has  thus  existed  that  any  State 
medical  assistance  program  with  its  com- 
mitted State  funds  might  quickly  be  super- 
seded. 

I  urge  the  committee  to  consider  this 
problem  carefully  before  enacting  a  compul- 
sory program  of  compulsory  health  insurance 
attached  to  the  social  security  program. 
"Medicare"  is  a  gross  misnomer  for  this  ap- 
proach because  It  provides  no  medical  care  at 
all.  It  is  simply  a  very  Inadequate  and  par- 
tial program  of  hospital  insurance  and  cer- 
tain other  limited  services  and  does  not  give 
the  aged  or  the  needy  the  kind  of  care  that 
they  require.  The  Kerr-MlUs  Act,  on  the 
other  hand,  recognizes  that  after  retirement 
one  may  have  a  variety  of  aliments  and  so 
it  provides  for  doctors  and  surgeons  and 
hospitalization  and  nursing  and  drugs  and 
dental  benefits. 

The  reason  Kerr-Mllls  can  give  a  more 
adequate  protection  against  a  compulsory 
universal  program  is  simple.  This  Medicare 
program,  being  compulsory,  requires  that 
it  be  available  to  everybody  so  it  is  avail- 
able to  the  wealthy  as  well  as  to  those  who 
don't  need  it  at  all  Instead  of  limiting  it  to 
those  people  who  require  assistance  at  the 
time  of  an  ailment  in  old  age. 

Another  reason  the  compulsory  Medicare 
concept  is  wrong  Is  that  it  does  nothing 
whatsoever  to  protect  the  young  family  dur- 
ing Its  working  years.  It  requires  them  to 
pay  a  tax  sometimes  as  long  as  46  years  on 
the  gamble  that  maybe  after  age  65  they 
will  need  some  health  benefits  and  on  the 
Improbable  hope  that  nothing  will  happen 
to  the  family  until  that  time. 

In  addition,  past  history  assures  us  that 
social  security  taxes  will  continue  to  rise 
sharply.  No  one  can  foretell  with  any  de- 
gree of  accuracy  the  upper  limits  of  that  in- 
crease. 

Originally,  the  social  security  tax  was  set 
at  1  percent  each  on  the  employer  and  the 
employee  on  the  first  $3,000  of  annual  wages. 
Now  it  is  3  y,  percent  each  on  Income  up  to 
$4,800.  The  tax  on  the  self-employed  has 
risen  during  the  same  period  from  2 '4  per- 
cent of  the  first  $3,600  of  income  to  5.4  per- 
cent on  the  first  $4,800.  For  many  taxpayers, 
the  social  seciirity  tax  already  takes  a  bigger 
bite  out  of  Income  than  the  Federal  Income 
tax.  Even  without  the  enactment  of  Medi- 
care, the  tax  rate  must  be  Increased  to  pro- 
vide for  an  actuarially  sound  trust  account. 
By  1968,  the  employee-employer  total  tax  will 
be  9.25  percent.  Estimates  based  on  actual 
claim  experience  of  Insurance  companies  in- 
dicate that  within  6  years  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  program  will  require  a  Joint  tax  on  a 
$5,000  income  of  11  percent.  This  estimate 
is  based  on  present  benefits  provided  by  the 
pending  legislation.  Once  enacted  there  Is 
little  question  that  pressures  would  be  en- 
gendered to  expand  the  scope  of  the  pro- 


gram. Increase  the  benefits,  provide  for 
longer  periods  of  time,  and  to  lower  the  age 
limit.  All  this  would  of  course  substantially 
Increase  the  wage  tax  and  the  employers 
tax  for  all  American  workers. 

There  is  another  feature  of  the  compul- 
sory wage  tax  and  the  corresponding  tax 
upon  employers  for  the  limited  health  serv- 
ices prt^KMed  by  the  King-Anderson  bill 
which  I  strongly  dislike.  That  is  the  fact 
that  this  would  be  a  system  of  regressive 
taxation  for  health  purposes  entirely 
violating  the  concepts  of  progressive  taxa- 
tion which  have  so  long  served  us  so  well  in 
the  field  of  income  taxes.  In  short,  the 
health  tax  would  entirely  ignore  and  violate 
the  ability  to  pay  concept  of  taxation.  It 
would  in  fact  tax  the  very  poor  and  the 
very  rich  at  precisely  the  same  tax  rates  on 
that  first  important  segment  of  their  annual 
income  which  serves  as  the  tax  base.  For 
some  Americans,  for  example,  their  entire  in- 
come would  be  subject  to  this  new  tax  grab 
while  for  the  wealthy  and  the  well-to-do  by 
far  the  larger  percentage  of  their  Income 
would  be  exempt  from  any  health-tax  assess- 
ments or  payments.  In  many  ways  this  pro- 
posed Federal  health  tax  is  far  more  unjust 
to  those  with  marginal  Incomes  than  would 
be  a  Federal  sales  tax  which  some  are  now 
proposing  in  lieu  of  Federal  Income  taxes. 

Another  important  consideration  which 
seems  to  me  to  argue  against  the  compulsory 
social  security  approach  is  that  in  establish- 
ing such  a  program  we  are  taking  an  irre- 
versible step.  I  say  irreversible  t)ecause  we 
will  be  requiring  people  to  pay  taxes  to  a 
program  from  which  they  cannot  benefit  un- 
til age  65  so.  once  started,  it  would  be 
exceedingly  difficult  to  discontinue.  To  take 
such  a  step  at  this  stage  strikes  me  as  very 
unwise.  We  are  venturing  into  an  entirely 
new  area  so  far  as  the  Government  is  con- 
cerned. We  cannot  predict  with  accuracy  at 
this  point  what  problems  and  difficulties  will 
be  encountered.  This  being  the  case  it  seems 
to  me  that  any  program  established  should 
be  highly  flexible  so  that  it  can  be  easily 
modified  to  meet  unexpected  problems  which 
are  bound  to  arise.  From  this  standpoint  the 
pending  proposal  would  be  most  unsatis- 
factory. 

I  urge  the  conunittee  to  ponder  well  this 
extremely  imi>ortant  and  far-reaching  and 
irreversible  decision  and  I  strongly  urge  suf- 
ficient time  for  the  Kerr-Mllls  Act  to  be 
tested  in  the  laboratory  of  life  so  that  its 
true  worth  can  be  examined  and  evaluated. 
Until  that  is  done.  I  strongly  urge  this  com- 
mittee and  the  Congress  not  to  take  the  irre- 
versible step  of  meeting  the  King-Anderson 
bill. 


Radio  and  TeleTision  G>yerage  of 
Recent  Sad  Events 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  H.  AYRES 

OF    OHIO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTA'nVES 

Tuesday,  December  3, 1965 

Mr.  AYRES.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  believe 
that  recognition  should  be  given  to  the 
television  and  radio  networks  for  their 
coverage  of  the  death  of  our  esteemed 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  his  burial, 
the  transition  of  Government,  and  the 
meeting  of  the  world  leaders  with  Presi- 
dent Johnson.  In  paying  tributes  to  the 
networks,  we  should  also  recognize  the 
part  that  the  lndeF>endent  radio  and 
television  stations  played  In  giving  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  factual 
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story.  They  all  completely  disregarded 
their  commercial  obligations  and  as- 
sumed the  tremendous  cost  Involved.  I 
also  noticed  that  the  networks  made  all 
of  their  programs  available  to  stations 
that  are  not  ordinarily  associated  with 
them. 

A  serious  crisis  was  averted  by  their 
report  of  the  transition  of  Government. 
We  must  remember  that  the  majority  of 
our  people  had  Just  viewed  a  shocking, 
tragic  event — one  that  had  not  occurred 
before  in  the  lifetime  of  the  great  ma- 
jority. They  needed  to  know  that  ours 
was  a  continuing  Government — that  the 
Constitution  was  to  be  upheld — that  in 
time  of  great  crisis  that  there  were  no 
political  parties — that  we  were  as  one  in 
the  support  of  the  new  President  in  his 
conduct  of  international  afTairs. 

This  they  saw  with  their  own  eyes 
when  upon  the  landing  of  the  Presiden- 
tial plane  in  Washington,  President 
Johnson  was  met  by  the  Republican  and 
Democratic  leaders  of  the  Congress  and 
immediately  assured  of  their  complete 
support. 

We  must  remember  that  these  pictures 
were  flashed  around  the  world.  This 
was  a  most  needful  thing.  Many  of  the 
foreign  countries  believe  that  the  assas- 
sination of  a  national  leader  is  a  signal 
for  opposition  political  parties  to  seize 
control  of  the  reins  of  Government. 
There  are  even  thos^  who  might  have 
wished  to  take  advantage  of  the  confu- 
sion that  they  would  have  believed  to 
have  followed  such  an  action. 

You  may  be  certain  that  every  foreign 
embassy  was  following  every  action  and 
reporting  on  it  to  their  governments. 
They  saw  a  rapid  and  most  orderly 
transfer  of  Government.  The  possibility 
of  any  adverse  movements  was  com- 
pletely averted. 

The  American  people  had  Immediate 
knowledge  of  the  security  of  our  Govern- 
ment— the  leaders  of  the  foreign  nations 
of  the  world  had  immediate  knowledge 
that  our  new  President  was  the  spokes- 
man for  all  of  the  people. 

The  radio  and  television  networks  and 
the  individual  stations  recognized  their 
responsibility  to  the  Nation.  They  well 
earned  the  title  of  a  great  American  in- 
stitution— one  to  be  saluted  by  all  of  us. 


Rachel  McMatters  MUIer  Hunt,  Distin- 
fuUhed  Daughter  of  Pennsylvania 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

or  penKstlvania 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  3. 1963 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Mrs.  Roj  Arthur  Hunt,  of 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  has  been  one  of 
America's  most  talented  and  eminent 
women.  Rachel  McMasters  Miller  Hunt 
has  received  signal  honors  from  many 
quarters  for  her  accomplishments  In 
horticulture  and  botany,  as  a  master 
craftsman  and  designer  in  the  execution 
of  fine  bindings  of  beautiful  books,  and 


as  a  highly  respected  authority  on  the 
medieval  and  renaissance  literatture 
about  plants  and  gardens.  We  in  Pitts- 
burgh lost  a  true  and  generous  friend  of 
our  city  in  her  passing  on  Pebruary  22, 
1963,  and  America  has  lost  a  true  genius 
of  the  highest  renaissance  level,  accom- 
plished and  outstanding  in  many  fields. 
Mrs.  Hunt,  the  wife  of  Roy  Arthur 
Hunt,  chairman  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee of  the  Aliuninum  Co.  of  America, 
was  born  at  Turtle  Creek,  Pa..  June  30, 
1882.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Mortimer 
and  Rachel  McMasters  Miller  and  at- 
tended Thurston  School  in  Pittsburgh 
and  Miss  Mittleburger's  School  In  Cleve- 
land. 

She  was  instriunental  In  founding  nu- 
merous organizations  in  the  fields  of 
horticulture  and  literature.  She  was 
honorary  vice  president  of  the  American 
Horticultural  Society  in  1956,  was  active 
in  the  Distinguished  Daughters  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  National  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  and  had  held  many 
chairs  in  the  national  offices  of  the 
Garden  Club  of  America.  She  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  Garden  Club  of 
Allegheny  County,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  She 
served  for  many  years  as  an  elected 
trustee  of  the  associates  of  the  Yale 
Medical  Library,  and  of  the  John  Carter 
Brown  Library  of  Brown  University. 
She  was  the  first  woman  ever  to  be  In- 
vited to  speak  before  the  erudite  mem- 
bership of  the  Grolier  Club  In  New  York 
City. 

It  has  been  in  recognition  of  her 
achievements  that  she  was  awarded  the 
Bulkley  Gold  Medal  of  the  Garden  Club 
of  America  and  later  its  Distinguished 
Service  Award  of  the  New  York  Botanical 
Garden,  the  Gold  Medal  of  Honor  from 
the  Herb  Society  of  America,  and  a  spe- 
cial certificate  of  meritorious  service  from 
the  Pennsylvania  Horticultural  Society. 
In  1961  she  received  the  Gold  Medal  from 
the  Distinguished  Daughters  of  Amer- 
ica, and  3  years  previously  had  been 
named  Woman  of  the  Year  by  the  Pitts- 
burgh Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mrs.  Himt  was  the  author  of  many 
books  and  scores  of  papers  In  the  fields 
of  horticulture  and  literature.  Most 
notable  of  the  former  was  her  mono- 
graphic study  of  "William  Penn  and 
Horticulture."  She  was  awarded  the 
honorary  degree  of  doctor  of  legal  let- 
ters by  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  in 
1954  and  the  honorary  degree  of  humane 
letters  by  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology in  1960. 

Without  question,  Rachel  McMasters 
Miller  Hunt's  greatest  contribution  has 
been  the  assemblage  over  a  half  century 
of  collecting  of  what  was  the  most  im- 
portant and  largest  private  library  of 
botanical  and  horticultural  books  In 
America.  This  highly  specialized  library 
was  given  by  her  and  her  husband  to 
Carnegie  Institute  of  Technology,  to- 
gether with  funds  for  the  fine  new  mod- 
em building  which  houses  It.  In  1961. 
As  the  Rachel  McMasters  Miller  Hunt 
Botanical  Library.  It  represents  today  the 
world's  only  center  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  bibhographlcal  research  of  botan- 
ical and  horticultural  literature  and  to 
the  rendering  of  service  to  the  public 
and  scholars  alike  who  are  concerned 
with  these  fields. 


Rachel  Hunt  was  not  a  mere  collector 
of  books.  She  knew  the  books  she  ac- 
quired. She  read  French.  Latin,  and 
Italian  easily  and  concentrated  on  the 
collection  of  books  in  those  languages  as 
well  as  those  in  English. 

Rachel  Hunt  collected  and  studied  il- 
lustrations as  well  as  the  extensive  writ- 
ings in  t^ese  fields.    She  endeavored  to 
bring    together   representations   of    the 
original  paintings  and  drawings  by  bo- 
tanical artists  and  illustrators  that  had 
been  reproduced   in  the  books  of  this 
subject  area.    On  her  piissing  she  had 
brought  together  more  than  3,000  water 
colors,  several  himdred  black  and  white 
drawings,  and  in  excess  of  2,500  prints 
of  botanical  portraits  and  garden  scenes. 
The  greater  part  of  these  are  works  that 
were  produced  prior  to    1850   and  the 
oldest  go  back  as  early  as  1540.     The 
world's    greatest    botanical    artists    are 
represented  and  her  collection  of  works 
by  the  great  Belgian  artist,  Pierre- Joseph 
Redouts — 1759-1840 — is  considered  to  be 
the   most   representative   and   complete 
available  in  America — surpassed  only  by 
the  great  collections  once  held  by  French 
royalty  and  now  in  the  archives  of  vari- 
ous museums  in  Paris.    Students  today 
may  consult  these  works  at  the  Hunt 
Botanical  Library  and  study  with  them 
the  files  of  correspondence  by  both  the' 
artists  and  the  authors  concerned.    Here 
are  to  be  foimd  more  than  16,000  pieces 
of  manuscript  and  autographed  letters 
written  by  the  men  who  contributed  to 
the  development  of  botanical  or  horti- 
cultural science  during  the  17th  to  19th 
centuries. 

Not  content  to  have  a  library  only  of 
books,  paintings,  prints,  letters,  and 
manuscripts,  Rachel  Hunt  also  sought 
and  brought  together  the  finest  collection 
of  botanical  portraiture  available  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic.  Here  are  to  be  f  oimd 
the  engraved  likenesses  of  more  than  300 
botanists  of  the  16th  to  18th  centuries. 
Portraits  in  oil  were  also  collected.  In- 
cluded is  the  only  painting  known  to 
have  been  made  from  life  of  the  great 
English  herbalist  and  physician,  John 
Parkinson.  Also  included  is  the  only 
painting — a  miniature — known  to  have 
been  made  from  life  of  the  renowned 
18th  century  French  naturalist,  Michel 
Adanson. 

No  facet  of  botanical  literature  re- 
ceived greater  attention  and  affection 
from  Rachel  Hunt  than  did  that  repre- 
sented by  the  herbals:  those  early  works 
of  medical  botany  which  dealt  with 
plants  then  believed  important  for  their 
properties  of  curing  or  alleviating  hu- 
man illness.  Her  collection  of  these  is 
certainly  the  finest  held  privately  In  this 
country  and  includes  many  rare  items 
of  the  incimabula  period,  those  books 
published  from  the  time  of  the  Guten- 
berg Bible's  printing  in  1454  to  the  end 
of  that  century.  More  than  120  volumes 
are  in  this  collection,  six  are  the  only 
copies  known  in  America  and  two  are 
the  only  copies  known  anywhere.  It  is 
a  collection  that  matches  favorably  to- 
day with  the  great  collection*  that  have 
been  assembled  at  the  National  Medical 
Library,  the  combined  libraries  at  Har- 
vard, and  the  fine  collection  at  the  Mis- 
souri Botanical  Garden  in  St.  Louis. 
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As  a  student  of  bibliography,  and  one 
to  recognize  the  importance  of  adequate 
documentation  of  rare  boo^,  Rachel 
Hunt  was  the  first  person  anywhere  to 
promote  and  produce  a  catalog  of  her 
works  (now  being  completed)  that  has 
been  recognized  and  acclaimed  as  the 
finest  bibliographical  production  in  the 
field  of  biological  science  of  all  time.  Her 
sponsorship  and  production  of  this  fine 
work,  both  as  to  content  and  design,  is  a 
monument  to  her  penchant  for  high 
scholarship  and  perfectionism.  For  the 
excellence  of  its  content  It  has  received 
the  cherished  Oberley  Award  for  works 
In  bibliography.  For  the  excellence  of  its 
typographical  design,  its  second  volume 
was  chosen  as  one  of  the  Fifty  Books  of 
the  Year  for  1962. 

Rachel  Hunt  was  a  woman  small  in 
physical  size,  but  mighty  in  intelligence, 
the  vigor  and  charm  of  her  personality, 
In  the  height  of  her  standards  of  excel- 
lence, and  in  her  capacity  to  achieve  her 
goals  and  objectives  through  undaunted 
determination  and  hard  work. 

In  addition  to  her  husband  Roy  Hunt, 
who  participated  with  her  in  her  wide  in- 
terests, she  is  survived  by  4  sons  and  11 
grandchildren.  Not  only  has  the  field  of 
botany  and  horticulture  been  enriched  by 
her  accomplishments,  but  all  who  are  in 
any  way  associated  with  these  two  fields 
throughout  the  world  will  continue  to  be 
enriched  by  the  fniits  of  her  planning 
and  foresight  in  the  establishment  and 
perpetuation  of  the  Rachel  McMasters 
Miller  Hunt  Botanical  Library  at  Car- 
negie Institute  of  Technology  in  Pitts- 
biirgh. 

Rachel  Hunt  is  a  glowing  example  of 
the  tremendous  influence  on  our  U5. 
culture  and  progress,  that  a  dedicated 
American  woman  can  have,  in  her  goodly 
heritage  that  she  has  given  to  all  of  us 
in  Pittsburgh,  in  Pennsylvania,  and  our 
good  country. 


Speeches  by  Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hays  and 
Hon.  Leslie  C.  Arends,  Before  NATO 
Parliamentarians  Conference,  Novem- 
ber 7,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  E.  CHAMBERUIN 

OF    MICHIGAN 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3, 1963 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  are  all  aware  of  the  current  and 
continuing  concern  over  the  future  of 
the  NATO  alliance.  It  is  a  concern 
which  will  and  must  occupy  the  atten- 
tion of  the  new  administration  and  the 
Congress  in  the  coming  months  for  it 
is  a  matter  of  supreme  priority  to  make 
certain  that  the  free  world's  position  is 
not  weakened. 

As  we  in  the  Congress  consider  these 
problems,  I  feel  it  would  be  well  to  have 
the  principal  speeches  made  at  the  re- 
cent   annual    NATO    Parliamentarians 


Conference  on  November  7,  19C3,  by 
Representatives  Waykk  Hays,  chair- 
man of  the  House  delegation,  and  Rep- 
resentative Lis  Arkmos,  ranking  minority 
member  of  the  House  delegation,  readily 
available  for  further  reference  and  I, 
therefore,  under  leave  to  extend  my  re- 
marks, am  placing  the  statements  in 
tJtie  Record  today. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  delegation, 
I  foimd  their  statements  to  be  important 
contributions  to  the  work  of  the  Confer- 
ence and  able  expressions  of  the  Ameri- 
cai*  position;  and  certainly  ones  which 
should  not  go  unnoticed  and  unread  here 
at  home.  The  statements  follow: 
Statement  bt  Hon.  Wayne  L.  Hats 

We  of  the  VS.  delegation  welcome  ques- 
tions on  tiie  military  and  political  value 
of  a  multilateral  force.  This  force  is  now 
under  study  on  a  noncommttment  basis 
by  a  seven  nation  working  group  meeting 
here  in  Paris.  It  will  come  into  existence 
only  If  (a)  it  proves  to  make  military  as 
well  as  political  sense,  and  (b)  If  enough 
members  of  the  European  side  of  the  Al- 
liance want  It. 

As  for  the  military  value  of  a  multilateral 
force,  the  DJS.  Navy,  as  Vice  Admiral  Rlck- 
etts.  Deputy  Chief  of  Operations,  has  told 
many  of  your  civilian  and  service  military 
chiefs.  Is  convinced  that  tiie  multilateral 
surface  missile  fleet  would  not  only  be  feasi- 
ble but  also  a  militarily  efifectlve  and  power- 
ful deterrent  force. 

The  multilateral  force,  as  our  Navy  en- 
visages It.  would  have  the  latest  version 
of  the  Polaris  missile,  would  be  deployed 
and  operated  In  European  waters  In  such  a 
way  as  to  give  It  high  survivability,  and 
would  thus  be  a  force  the  Soviets  would 
have  to  respect.  It  would  not  be  simply 
a  "first  strike"  force.  Indeed,  we  contem- 
plate It  would  be  put  at  the  disposition  of 
SACEUR  for  use  against  targets  selected  by 
him  which  directly  threaten  Europe  or  sup- 
port  any  Soviet   attack. 

Those  are  the  conclusions  of  our  military 
authorities.  We  do  not  put  them  up  on  a 
"take  It  or  leave  It"  basis.  These  conclu- 
sions are  now  undergoing  multinational 
examination  In  a  military  subgroup  in 
Washington.  There,  military  men  of  seven 
NATO  countries  are  now  conducting  a  war 
game  designed  to  test  Just  these  conclu- 
sions as  to  survivability  and  military  value 
of  a  multilateral  force. 

We  often  get  the  question  why,  if  an 
MLF  Is  so  good,  the  United  States  has  not 
already  Invested  In  surface  missile  ships  of 
tills  type.  One  conclusive  reason  lies  in 
the  United  States  geographic  situation.  Our 
Polaris  submarines  must  operate  worldwide 
from  home  bases  In  the  United  States,  re- 
moved by  thousands  of  miles  from  the  Euro- 
pean and  Pacific  theaters.  The  necessary 
range  of  these  nuclear  submarines  Is  bought 
at  considerable  cost.  The  MLF  would  operate 
In  European  waters  from  a  Exuopean  base 
and  would  obtain  the  necessary  survivabil- 
ity by  dispersion,  the  method  of  operation 
of  the  warships,  and  the  characteristics  of 
the  warships. 

Let  me  digress  here  for  a  moment  and  say 
that  these  would  be  warships  and  there  woxiid 
be  no  attempt  to  have  them  seem  anything 
else,  except  that  on  a  radar  screen  they 
would  look  like  merchant  ships.  To  give  you 
some  Idea  of  the  difficulty  the  enemy  would 
have  in  identifying  these  ships,  let  me  re- 
call to  yoiu-  mind  our  own  experience  when 
a  group  of  rebels  captured  a  Portuguese  mer- 
chant vessel  and  sailed  it  tlirough  American 
waters  for  a  week.  There  was  considerable 
comment  that  the  American  Navy  could 
not  find  It.     WeU,  It  Is  not  generally  known 


but  it  is  a  fact  that  the  American  Navy 
had  to  fly  down  and  literally  read  the  name 
on  the  bows  of  400  ships  before  they  found 
the  one  they  were  looking  for.  This  gives 
you  some  Idea.  In  the  waters  of  Europe  where 
there  are  literally  thousands  of  merchant 
ships,  of  the  dlfflculty  the  Russians  would 
have  In  pinpointing  each  and  every  one  of 
these  ships  of  a  multilateral  force.  Our  peo- 
ple have  concluded  that  It  would  l>e  an  ab- 
solute impossibility. 

The  additional  substantial  costs  of  nu- 
clear submarines  as  carriers  of  the  missiles 
would  not  be  needed  and  would  not  add 
significantly  to  the  military  value  of  a 
Euro(>ean-l}ased  force.  Furthermore,  the 
surface  warships  would  facilitate  the  indis- 
pensable factor  of  mixed  manning. 

The  U.S.  authorities  do  believe  In  the  mili- 
tary value  of  an  MLF.  That  Is  why  they 
have  gone  on  the  basis  that.  If  enough  of  our 
European  allies  want  the  MLF,  the  United 
States  would  envisage  putting  up  something 
like  one-third  of  the  cost. 

The  President  and  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense would  not  ije  contemplating  that  If 
this  were  a  second-rate  military  Ineffective 
political  force.  In  other  words,  we  just  would 
not  be  spending  one-third  of  the  cost  for 
something  we  did  not  think  would  be  use- 
ful militarily. 

The  U.S.  view  of  the  MLF  U  not  that  It 
would  be  a  frill,  an  extra  or  even  superfluous 
addition  to  an  already  adequate  alliance  nu- 
clear deterrent.  If  It  comes  into  existence, 
It  win  be  programed,  like  U.S.  Polaris  sub- 
marines and  United  Kingdom  V-iK)mbers,  as 
a  basic  part  of  alliance  nuclear  strike  forces. 

The  question  arises,  should  European 
members  of  NATO  want  the  MLF?  That  Is 
for  them  to  say.  Many  of  us  In  the  United 
States  can  understand  a  feeling  that  the 
burden  of  maintaining  the  nuclear  deterrent 
of  the  alliance  should  not  t>e  left  only  to 
the  United  States.  Certainly,  this  feeling 
has  already  been  strong  enough  to  lead  two 
NATO  members  to  the  great  effort  of  devel- 
oping their  own  Independent  force  de  frappe. 
If  our  European  allies  do  want  to  participate 
In  the  nuclear  deterrent,  we  do  ijelleve  that 
the  MLF  Is  one  of  the  best  ways  to  do  It. 
They  would  then  be  part  of  a  militarily  first- 
rate,  modern  force,  without  oppressive  costs 
for  anyone  of  them,  and  In  a  way  which 
woxild  strengthen  rather  than  go  against  the 
Integration  of  the  alliance. 

The  question  arises,  would  MLF  costs  be 
excessive  and  be  paid  at  the  expense  of 
needed  conventional  forces?  We  in  the 
United  States  believe  that  strengthening  of 
NATO  conventional  forces  and  thus  improv- 
ing the  balance  of  NATO  nuclear  and  con- 
ventional forces  Is  necessary  and  Is  within 
the  capability  of  our  allies.  As  for  the  MLF, 
however,  the  multilateral  approach  which  Is 
Inherent  in  It  would  make  participation  In 
the  nuclear  deterrent  feasible  without  un- 
dergoing the  level  of  costs  which  burden 
countries  going  It  alone  In  the  strategic  nu- 
clear field.  To  xise  some  figures  which  would 
not  he  too  far  off  of  estimated  costs,  If  the 
MIjP  cost  93  billion  over  a  iO-year  period,  a 
iO-percent  share  would  be  $30  million  a  year. 
Many  of  ovu*  allies  could  afford  one  or  more 
shares  with  that  price  tag — and  without  en- 
croaching on  required  defense  outlays  In 
other  fields,  taking  Into  account  the  rate  at 
which  national  Income  Is  rising  here  and  the 
gap  between  what  many  of  ovu*  European 
allies  allot  to  defense  as  compared  with  U.S. 
defense  allocations. 

As  for  the  U.S.  veto,  let  me  put  the  ques- 
tion l>ack  to  my  colleagues  here:  would  it 
not  l>e  only  right  that  substantial  contrib- 
utors to  an  MLF  will  want  a  voice  in 
decisions  as  to  its  use?  The  United  States 
Is  no  different  from  others.  Furthermore, 
would  you  want  nuclear  war  to  he  launched 
unless    the    United    States — whose    nuclear 
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forces  woxiid  continue  to  be  the  major  ele- 
ment of  Alliance  nuclear  power — were  Join- 
ing In  without  any  delay  or  doubt?  Ttoe  in- 
divisibility of  management  ot  nuclear  war  is 
indispensable,  here  as  elsewhere,  for  the  ef- 
fectiveness of  the  deterrent  and  for  the  soli- 
darity of  the  alliance. 

The  MLF  at  this  time  is  an  idea  put  for- 
ward for  discussion.  It  has  not  l>een  con- 
sidered, let  alone  adopted,  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  What  it  Is  designed 
to  do  Is  to  provide  for  fuller  sharing  of  the 
burdens  and  responsibilities  of  nuclear  de- 
fense in  the  alliance.  In  a  way  which  will 
unite  rather  than  divide  the  alliance.  If 
there  are  other  ways  of  achieving  these  pur- 
poses, we  certainly  hope  that  our  allies  will 
put  them  forward  for  consideration,  which 
they  will  surely  receive  on  the  United  States 
side. 

Let  me  say  further  that  I  am  known  in 
the  American  Congress  as  a  long-time  friend 
of  France.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee — a 
prevlovts  chairman — once  Jokingly  called  me 
his  representative  from  France  on  the  com- 
mittee. I  was  the  first  to  speak  up  In  the 
Congress  and  defend  General  de  Gaulle,  but 
this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  friends 
must  always  he  In  agreement.  I  would  say 
to  France  that  If  she  develops  her  force  de 
frappe  she  will  not  be  alone.  She  does  not 
need  to  expect  that  she  alone  in  Europe, 
outside  Russia,  will  be  able  to  have  this 
weapon,  without  Germany  and  without  other 
nations  developing  It  too;  perhaps  not  as 
soon  but  Inevitably  they  will. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  to  those  who  have 
at  least  raised  the  suspicion  that  the  United 
States  would  not  consider  an  attack  on  Ham- 
burg or  an  attack  on  Copenhagen  or  an 
attack  on  Brussels  as  a  reason  for  going  to 
war,  that  the  United  States  would  consider 
an  attack  on  any  one  of  those  cities  exactly 
as  It  would  consider  an  attack  on  New  York. 

I  f\irther  say  to  you  that.  If  any  of  you 
doubt  that,  you  have  only  to  recall  to  yovu* 
memory  what  happened  only  a  year  ago. 
As  I  said  in  the  Political  Committee,  when 
the  Russians  h,a(l  missiles  In  Cuba  which 
were  operative  and  which  were  coming  Into 
operation,  which  would  reach  every  city  In 
the  United  States  except  Seattle,  Wash.,  the 
American  Government  made  the  decision  to 
face  them  down  and  transmit  word  to  Mos- 
cow that  either  the  missiles  had  to  go  or  we 
were  prepared  to  go  to  war  with  nuclear 
weapons  and  to  take  the  consequences.  I 
would  tlilnk  that  you  would  think  that  if 
Brussels  or  Copenhagen  or  Luxemlx)urg  were 
destroyed  the  United  States  would  consider 
this  Just  the  same  as  If  New  York  were 
destroyed.  We  are  realists  in  the  United 
States  and  we  would  know  that  if  Rxussia 
made  an  all-out  decision  to  attack  any  one 
of  these  cities  or  Paris  or  London  or  Rome, 
they  anticipated  a  worldwide  nuclear  war 
and  that  they  would  get  exactly  what  they 
were  anticipating. 

I  want  to  say  one  further  word,  and  again 
I  think  my  French  friends  should  think 
about  this:  There  seems  to  be  some  difficulty 
economically  In  Europe  and — I  said  this  to 
a  group  of  visiting  Germans  the  otlier  day, 
and  I  said  the  same  thing  to  a  group  of 
visiting  French  that  I  spoke  to  In  Washing- 
ton— It  Is  inconceivable  to  me  to  l>elieve 
that  Germany,  Italy,  Luzemlx>urg,  Belgium, 
and  the  Netherlands  are  going  to  put  up  65 
percent  of  the  capital  for  an  economic  co- 
operation and  let  France  have  65  percent  of 
the  directors.  I  think  this  Inevitably  Is  go- 
ing to  fall.  I  am  hoping  that  the  French 
Government  will  reconsider  its  position  and 
decide  to  Join  with  the  rest  of  the  free  world 
in  an  economic  alliance  that  really  has  some 
suttetance  and  that  will  really  do  the  Job. 
I  would  say  to  them  that  I  think  we  in  the 
United  States  are  willing  to  do  our  share  in 
that  kind  of  a  partnership. 


I  have  one  final  word,  Mr.  Lord  President, 
and  then  I  have  finished.  I  should  just  like 
to  throw  out  one  word  of  counsel  to  my 
friends  of  the  lAbor  party  in  the  British 
Delegation.     If  they  should  come  to  power 
in  England — and  we  have  read  In  the  papers 
that  they  well  may — I  think  they  may  find 
that  the  path  of  doing  business  with  Moscow 
Is  not  going  to  be  strewn  with  roses,  and 
that  the  difficulties  of  doing  business  with 
Moscow   are  going  to  t>e  Just  as  great  for 
a  \a,hoT  government  as  they  are  for  a  con- 
servative government,  or  as  they  were  for 
a    Republican    Government   in   the   United 
States  and  as  they  have  been  for  a  Demo- 
cratic Government.    I  think  you  always  have 
to  keep  In  mind  that  If  there  Is  a  detente 
It  Is  l>ecause  Mr.  Khrushchev  thinks  at  that 
moment  It  Is  good  for  Russia.    Whatever  de- 
cision   he    makes,    whatever    agreement    he 
comes  to,  I  think  you  always  have  to  keep 
In  mind  that  he  Is  not  Interested  In  what 
good  It  does  for  Great  Britain  or  the  United 
States;  but  his  primary  Interest  is  what  ad- 
vantage does  this  give  to  Russia.    If  It  does 
not  give  Russia  a  clear  advantage.  Is  It  worth 
going  forward  with?    I  think  this  has  to  he 
kept  In  mind  at  ail  times.    I  am  not  one  of 
those — and  there  are  some  in  my  country — 
who  think  that  we  ought  not  to  talk  with 
Russia,  that  we  ought  not  to  sell  them  wheat, 
that  we  ought  not  to  do  business  ¥^th  them. 
On  the  contrary,  I  think  I  was  the  first  in 
Congress  to  speak  up  in  favor  of  the  wheat 
deal.    I  said  I  was  for  it  for  tiu^e  reasons: 
one.  It  will  help  our  gold  problem  a  little; 
two.  It  will  get  rid  of  a  little  bit  of  our  sur- 
plus; three,  and  most  Important,  It  shows  to 
the  world  that  Russia  with  Its  vast  agricul- 
tural regions  unc*er  Its  communistic  system 
Is  not  able  to  produce  the  food  for  Its  own 
people,    whereas    the    United    States    under 
free  enterprise  system  Is  able  not  only  to 
produce  the   highest  standard  of   living  In 
the  world  for  Its  own  people,  but  is  able  to 
sell   food    to   60   other   countries    and   help 
to  feed  the  Russians  l>esides.     I  would  not 
like  you  to  tiilnk  that  I  am  against  every- 
thing   Russian,    everything   which    has   the 
word  Russian  In  It.     I   am  a  realist  and  I 
know  that  Russia  Is  here,  that  Russia  exists 
In  the  world.    We  cannot  bury  our  head  In 
the  sand  and  Ignore  It.     However,  I  would 
again   advise  my   friends  in   Great  Britain 
that  It  Is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  do  business  with  the  Russians. 


Statement  bt  Hon.  Lkslth  C.  Asenos 

We  have  listened  to  our  NATO  parliamen- 
tarian colleagues  with  great  interest  as  re- 
gards the  problem  of  sharing  responsibility 
for  the  nuclear  deterrent  of  the  alliance. 

With  respect  to  the  distinguished  speakers, 
we  first  wonder  whether  the  representative 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  Mr.  Walker,  Is  speak- 
ing for  his  Government,  or  his  party,  or  for 
himself  personally.  Mr.  Walker  has  said  we 
face  a  definite  choice  between  the  required 
buildup  of  conventional  forces  or  the  estab- 
llstunent  of  a  multilateral  force.  Should  we 
assume  that  tills  constitutes  a  promise  by 
the  United  Kingdom  representative  to  build 
up  British  conventional  forces  and  augment 
the  BAOR  to  fulfill  SACEUR's  requirements? 
Immediately,  let  me  say  we  would  welcome 
this  declaration,  for  we  believe  all  NATO 
meml>ers  should  meet  their  NATO  c(»nmit- 
ments  and,  we  believe,  there  should  l>e  an 
equitable  sharing  of  the  burden  for  our 
common  defense. 

The  United  States,  I  am  proud  to  say,  has 
for  long  fulfilled  Its  NATO  commitments, 
and  It  does  so  today,  even  In  spite  of  cur- 
rent balance  of  payments  difficulties,  which 
in  large  measure  derive  from  America's  effort 
to  bolster  the  free  world's  defenses  and  hopes 
for  a  l>etter  economic  future.  In  fact,  some 
of  our  congressional  colleagues  cannot  be 
here  today  because  they  had  to  remain  in 


Washington  to  take  part  in  the  great  debate 
on  our  foreign  military  and  economic  assist- 
ance program.  Naturally  the  U.S.  efforts 
directly  relate  to  the  problem  of  the  shar- 
ing of  the  burden  wliich  should  be  the  com- 
mon obligation  of  all  memt>er8  of  our  great 
Atlantic  alliance. 

The  United  States  wants  to  do  Its  utmost  to 
buUd  a  strong  NATO;  we  only  ask  that  others 
do  their  part.    The  United  States  ioolcs  upon 
our  defense  as  Interdependent.     Again  and 
again  we  have  stated — and  I  state  it  now  as  a 
Meml>er  of  Congress — that  we  would  regard 
an  attack  on  any  part  of  the  NATO  area  as  an 
attack  upon  us.    The  United  States  wants  to 
Insure  that  the  alliance  realistically  has  the 
means  to  deter  such  an  enemy  attack  and.  If 
unfortunately  deterrents  fall,  tliat  the  alli- 
ance has  the  defence  forces  to  deal  with  an 
aggressor.     The  United  States  l}elleves  that 
we  together  in  this  Atlantic  alliance  can  do 
what  is  necessary.    Under  the  protection  of 
the  defensive  shield  of  NATO  over  the  past 
16    years    we    have   seen    hoth    Surope    and 
America  l>ecome  more  prosperous  and  our 
economic  and  social  life  greatly  improved. 
Surely  we  can  pay  the  costs  of  our  defense 
insurance.    The  United  States  does  not  be- 
lieve that  we  confront  a  choice  In  economic 
terms  between  adequate  conventional  forces 
and   adequate   nuclear   forces,   nor  between 
SACEUR's  conventional  force  requirement  or 
SACEUR's  nuclear  force  requirement.     Eco- 
nomically we  can  afford  to  do  both.  If  polit- 
ically we  have  the  will.    So  far  there  has  not 
been  a  choice;   it  has  l>een  neither  or  nor; 
neither  adequate  conventional  forces  nor  a 
shared  burden  with  respect  to  nuclear  forces. 
We  have  a  tlme-honcH'ed  American  expres- 
sion: he  that  has  a  glass  house  should  not 
l>e  the  first  to  throw  stones.     So,  over  the 
years  while  America  has  fulfilled  its  NATO 
commitments,   the  NATO  conventional   de- 
fence requirements  liave  not  been  fully  ful- 
filled by  our  partners,  although  we  are  still 
waiting  with  faitti.     Meanwhile,  In  the  nu- 
clear area  meml>ers  of  the  alliance  have  l>een 
pulling  away  from  each  other  and  the  cardi- 
nal principle  of  Interdependence   has  l>een 
weakened.     We     believe     that    the    alliance 
ought  to  pull  together  in  the  whole  spectrum 
of  our  defensive  deterrent  and  this  responsi- 
bility should  be  shared. 

Just  as  we  seek  to  share  the  burden  in  the 
area  of  our  conventional  defense,  the  U.S. 
Government  seeks  to  find  a  way  to  share  re- 
sponsibility, and  even  ownership.  In  the  area 
of  our  nuclear  deterrent.  The  U.S.  admin- 
istrations since  1960  have  made  a  far-reach- 
ing proposal  in  this  regard.  They  have  of- 
fered one  conception — full  nuclear  consulta- 
tion and  an  Atlantic  mviitllateral  force — and 
noliody  else  has  yet  suggested  any  other.  We, 
as  American  parliamentarians,  may  have 
various  views  on  the  American  Government's 
proposal,  and  we  are  considering  them  among 
ourselves  In  our  Congress.  We  are  specifically 
awaiting  the  outcome  of  the  studies  now 
being  made  among  seven  countries — Bel- 
glum,  Germany,  Greece,  Italy,  Turkey,  the 
United  Kingdom  and  the  United  States — In 
Parts  In  the  MLF  working  group  and  In 
Wasiilngton  In  a  military  subgroup.  We 
think  all  of  us  should  await  the  completion 
of  these  studies  and  If  our  governments  rec- 
ommend the  establishment  of  an  MLF  we 
shall  want,  in  our  national  legislatures, 
thoroughly  to  study  the  recommendation  In 
all  its  aspects;  at  the  time  we  could  then  also 
appropriately  consider  such  recommenda- 
tions In  the  NATO  Parliamentarian  Confer- 
ence. 

Meanwhile,  it  might  be  ai^>roprtate  for  me 
to  state.  If  only  in  a  general  way,  what  the 
U.S.  administration  has  In  mind  as  a  con- 
cept. The  United  States  seeks  to  provide  a 
means  for  every  meml>er  of  NATO  who  de- 
sires to  share  In  the  responsibility  for  the 
abaolute  wei^Km  which  constitutes  the  prin- 
cipal element  of  our  alliance  deterrent,  and 
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this  wltbout  cauBtng  th.e  nat  tonal  pixdlfent- 
Uon  of  nuclear  weapooa.  The  U^.  admln- 
Utratlon  seeka  this  In  order  Uia«  the  At- 
lantic alliance  might  be  more  cohesive  and 
unlte<l  in  common  purpoae  and  effort;  it 
■aaks  the  mutual  recognition  ol  our  Inter- 
dependence; and  It  seekB  a  practical  way  to 
further  common  responsibility  and  knowl- 
edge about  the  alliance's  nuclear  deterrent. 
To  do  this  it  has  suggested  the  posslMUty 
of  establishing  an  Atlantic  force,  multllat- 
eraUy  owned  and  manned,  which  would  be 
an  addition  to  any  arrangement  for  deeper 
consultation  and  exchange  of  Information 
In  the  nuclear  field,  and  would  be  an  addi- 
tion to  the  necessary  effort  that  must  be 
taken  to  provide  apf>roprlate  conventional 
defense.  We  all  know  SACSUR  has  declared 
there  is  a  requirement  for  MRBM  to  deal 
with  targets  that  especially  threaten  Europe. 
ObTioualj.  the  multilateral  force  would  go 
far  to  meet  SACKUB's  stated  requirements, 
especially  as  the  missiles  of  such  a  force 
would.  I  understand,  be  assigned  to  SACEUR 
for  targeting  and  would  help  fulfill  his  strike 
plan. 

We  think  that  we  parliamentarians  should 
debate  this  subject  further  when  we  have 
Che  completed  studies  being  prepared  here 
In  the  NATO  building  by  representatlTes  of 
our  governments,  and  I  hope  we  shall  have 
a  chance  to  discuss  the  matter  in  the  NATO 
Parllacnentarians'  Conference. 


Our    American   Heritage — Birthplace    of 
Thoaas  Alva  Edbon,  Milaa,  Ohio 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  TAFT,  JR. 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  3. 1963 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  Thomas 
Alva  Edison,  his  namp,  his  accomplish- 
ments, his  awards,  are  known  to  every 
fichoolboy  and  schoolgirL 


Many  are  familiar  with  his  home  at 
Olenmont,  UeweUyn  Park.  West  Orange, 
N.J.,  now  a  museum  operated  by  the 
National  Park  Service.  However,  not 
many  are  aware  of  the  home  built  in 
1840  by  Edison's  father,  where  Thomas 
was  bom  in  1847.  The  attractive  town 
of  Milan,  Ohio,  where  the  birthplace  of 
the  great  inventor.  Thomas  Alva  Edison 
stands,  is  located  12  miles  south  of  San- 
dusky on  Lake  Erie  in  the  area  known 
as  Ohio's  vacation  land. 

The  red  brick  house,  built  by  the  In- 
ventor's father  was  restored  by  his  wife 
and  daughter,  Madeleine  <Mrs.  John 
Eyre  Sloane).  Mrs.  Sloane  is  president 
of  the  Edison  Birthplace  Association, 
Inc.,  and  the  major  contributions  for  its 
support  have  been  made  by  her.  Mrs. 
Sloane  deeded  the  birthplace  and  land  to 
the  association  and  she  and  her  brother, 
Charles  Edison,  deeded  to  the  association 
the  house  next  door  and  an  area  of  land 
going  down  to  the  old  Canal  Basin  and 
the  Huron  River. 

For  several  years  I  have  been  honored 
to  be  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  Edison 
Birthplace  Association,  Iim;.,  a  nonprofit 
organization  formed  in  1950.  In  order 
to  insure  its  permanent  preservation  the 
Edison  Birthplace  Association,  was 
formed  with  a  board  of  trustees  and  pro- 
vision for  contributing  memberships. 
This  association  now  owns  and  maintains 
the  museum.  Memberships  are  used  to 
provide  a  living  endowment  fund  for  its 
preservation  and  development. 

It  is  important  that  the  National  Park 
Service  recognize  this  historic  shrine  for 
future  generations  by  designating  it  as 
a  National  Historic  Landmark  under 
their  National  Survey  of  Historic  Sites 
and  Buildings  in  their  subtheme  study 
"Inventions  and  Scientific  Discoveries." 
This  is  presently  under  consideration. 

Lest  we  forget  the  incredible  contribu- 
tion Thomas  Alva  Edison  made  to  our 


lives,  I  am  listing  below  his  principal  in- 
ventions and  discoveries: 

PaiMCIPAL  INVZNTIONS  AND  DtSCOVBtlKS  Or 

TuoMAM  Alva  Edesom 

In  1869:  Electrical  Tote  recorder. 

In  1869:  Universal  stock  ticker  and  unison. 

In  1873:  Motograph.  automatic  telegraph 
system,  duplex,  quadruplex,  seztuplex,  and 
multiplex  telegraph  systems  and  paraffin 
paper  and  carbon  rheostat. 

In  1876:  Discorered  "Btherlc  force,"  an 
electrical  phenomenon  that  Is  the  founda- 
tion of  wireless  telegraphy. 

In  1876:  Electric  pen  used  for  first  mimeo- 
graphs. 

In  1877:  Carbon  telephone  transmitter, 
making  telephony  commercially  practical. 
This  included  the  microphone  used  tn  radio. 

In  1877:  Phonograph. 

In  1879:  Incandescent  light.  Radically  Im- 
proved dynamoe  and  generators.  83rstem  of 
distribution,  regulation,  and  measurement 
of  electric  current — switches,  fuses,  sockets, 
meters,  eto. 

In  1880:  Magnetic  ore  separator. 

In  1883 :  Discovered  the  "Edison  effect."  the 
fundamental  principle  of  electronics. 

In  1885 :  System  of  wireless  induction  tele- 
graph between  moving  trains  and  stations. 
Patented  similar  system  for  ship-to-shore. 

In  1891:  Motion  picture  camera. 

In  1896:  Fluoroscope.  Fluorescent  electric 
lamp. 

In  1900:  Nlckel-iron-alkaline  storage  bat- 
tery. 

In  1914:  Electric  safety  miner's  lamp. 
Process  for  manufacturing  synthetic  carbolic 
acid. 

Recognition  as  an  historic  landmark, 
without  cost  to  the  Oovemment,  will 
help  insure  preservation  of  the  birth- 
place for  future  generations.  Since  It 
opened  in  1947  the  annual  attendance 
has  increased  to  some  16.000  persons  and 
over  the  years.  166,165  people  have  visited 
it.  Needless  to  say,  a  great  number  of 
the  visitors  are  schoolchildren  who  ob- 
tain from  it  the  inspiration  to  emulate 
Thomas  Alva  Edison's  contributions  to 
humanity. 
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./America  PROCEEDINGS  AND  DEBATES  OF  THE    88'^  CONGRESS.  FIRST  SESSION 


Wednesday,  December  4,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  President 
pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  D.D.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

God  of  our  fathers,  facing  tasks  that 
tower  above  our  power  to  achieve,  with  a 
sense  of  our  utter  inadequacy  when  left 
to  our  own  devices,  we  bow  here  In  si- 
lence for  the  strengthening  benediction 
of  our  morning  prayer. 

As  we  lift  our  stewardship  into  Thy 
light,  keep  our  goals  clear,  our  hearts 
pure,  and  our  spirits  courageous  as  we  are 
enmeshed  In  all  the  tangled  tragedy  of 
our  ailing  world.    By  Thy  kindly  light, 
as  we  follow  it  patiently  and  obediently, 
lead  us  ahd  all  men  of  good  will  to  a 
realm  where  peace  and  concord  shall 
reign,  to  a  kingdom  of  human  rights 
where  mouths  shall  not  cry  for  bread 
where    hands    and    feet    shall    not    be 
shackled,  where  speech  shall  not  be  si- 
lenced, where  eyes  shall  not  be  bandaged, 
nor  minds  darkened  by  distorting  lies 
which  hide  the  light  of  truth. 

We  ask  It  In  the  name  of  the  One  who 
declared,  "I  am  come  to  put  at  liberty 
those  that  are  bound."    Amen. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  the  consideration  of  ex- 
ecutive business. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 

The    foUowing    favorable   reports   of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

.u^^r^:  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

George  I.  CUne,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  U  S 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky' 
*K^^*1^  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary: 

Charles  H.  Tenney  of  New  York,  to  be  U  S 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  dUtrict  of 
New  York. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  commit- 
tees, the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar  will  be  stated. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
morning  business  imtil  12:30  pjn. 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  SERVICE 
The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read  sun- 
dry nominations  in  the  Public  Health 
Service. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


THE  JOUimAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tues- 
day, December  3.  1968,  was  dispensed 
with. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 
On    request  of  Mr.   Mansfield,   and 
by  unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered 
that  statements  during  the  morning  horn- 
be  limited  to  3  minutes. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
resume  the  consideration  of  legislative 
business. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive business. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.    Mr.   President.   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  execu- 
tive business,  to  consider  the  nomina- 
tions on  the  Executive  Calendar. 
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KNOWLES     AND     CHINA     GARDENS 
PROJECTS,  MONTANA  AND  IDAHO 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
point  out  that  the  faUure  of  the  Simpson 
amendment  to  delete  the  Knowles  Dam 
project  would  have  compeUed  me  to  vote 
"nay"  had  I  been  present. 

Mr.  President,  in  this  connection  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  the  minority 
views,  appearing  on  page  330,  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
on  Senate  bUl  3773.  Calendar  No.  2220 


Report  No.  2258.  87th  Congress,  2d  ses- 
sion. 

•niere  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MlNORTTT    VlIWS    OH    THI    KHOWLES    PaOJECT 

AND  THE  China  Oaeoems  Pkoject 
The  undersigned  beUeve  the  tesUmonj  be- 
fore the  committee  raised  reasonable  grounds 
for  further  consideration  of  the  Knowles 
project  and  the  China  Gardens  project  We 
believe  the  two  projects  should  be  deleted 
from  this  bill.  "c«i«a 

The  Knowles  project  on  the  Flathead  River 
in  Montana  was  quite  controversial  with  Im- 
preasive  testimony,  as  the  printed  hearinia 
show,  raising  considerable  doubt  on  the  f^ 
lowing  pointo: 

1.  It  is  an  economic  detriment  to  the  area 

2.  It  is  not  a  feasible  project. 

3.  It  is  not  needed  for  flood  control 

4.  It  would  be  detrimental  to  recreation 
and  flsh.  wildlife  and  other  conservation  re- 
sources. 

5  -niere  are  feasible  alternative  projects 
available.  ^ 

6  Treaty  rights  of  the  Flathead  Indians 
are  Jeopardized  by  the  project. 

The  China  Gardens  project  on  the  Snake 
River  in  Idaho  and  Oregon  would  also  frmc- 
tion  as  a  regulating  project  for  the  High 
Mountain  Sheep  project  upstream.  The  High 
Mountain  Sheep  project  has  been  deferred 
Therefore,  it  seems  the  China  Gardens  prol- 
ect  should  be  deferred  for  further  coMtd- 
eration. 

A  non-Federal  entity  that  has  a  p«idln« 
license  application  with  the  Federal  Powct 
Commission  for  High  Mountain  Sheep  has 
committed  itself,  during  hearings  before  the 
subcommittee,  to  undertake  the  construction 
of  the  China  Gardens  project  if  a  Ucense  Is 
issued  to  It  for  the  High  Mountain  Sheep 
project.  The  quesUon  of  license  should  be 
resolved  within  a  year. 

It  is  evident  that  no  construction  funds 
for  China  Gardens  are  to  be  voted  and  that 
none  have  been  or  wUI  be  requested  In  the 
cvirrent  year. 

The  non-Federal  entity  has  indicated  no 
obJecUon  to  Federal  construction  of  China 
Gardens  should  a  license  for  High  Mountain 
Sheep  be  denied  to  it.  Accordingly,  nothing 
is  lost  by  postponing  action  on  China  Oar- 
dena. 

We  see  no  Justification  for  Federal  con- 
struction of  a  project  when  a  competent 
resourceful.  non-Federal  body  stands  ready 
to  build  the  same  project  and  provide  the 
same  public  benefits. 

J.  Caucb  Bogos. 
Jack  Mnxxa. 

JAIOB  B.  PBAB80N. 
MAUmiCS  J.  MUBPHT,  Jr. 


APPOINTMENTS  BY  THE  PRESIDENT 

PRO  TEMPORE 

mational  ristosical  publicatioms 
commission 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  tiUe  44.  United 
States   Code,   section   393A,    the   Chair 
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reappoints,  for  a  term  of  4  years,  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  (Mr.  Sal- 
TONSTALL]  OS  a  member  of  the  National 
Historical  Publications  Commission. 
coMMiasioir  ow  trk  oispoution  or  alcatkaz 

ISUUfO 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  Pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  Public  Law 
88-138.  approved  August  16,  1963.  the 
Chair  appoints  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Disposition  of  Alca- 
traz  Island. 


PROPOSED  AMENDMENTS  TO  THE 
BUDGET.  1964,  FOR  CORPS 
OP  ENGINEERS — CIVIL— DEPART- 
MENT OF  THE  ARMY  (S.  DOC. 
NO.  45) 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  communication  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  trans- 
mitting amendments  to  the  budget  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  in  the  amount  of 
$210,000.  for  the  Corps  of  Engineers- 
Civil — Department  of  the  Army,  which, 
with  an  accompanying  paper  wtis  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


^   PETITIONS    AND    MEMORIALS 

Petitions,  etc.,  were  laid  before  the 
Senate,  and  referred  as  indicated : 

[  By  the  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore: 
A  resolution  adopted  by  the  City  Council 
of  the  City  of  Youngstown,  Ohio,  expressing 
B3rmpathy  on  the  death  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  the  Louisville 
CouncU  2630,  Knights  of  Columbia,  of 
Louisville,  Ohio,  expressing  condolences  on 
the  death  of  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


REPORTS   OF   COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted  : 

By  Mr  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  949.  A  bill  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat  734- 
736)   (Rept.  No.  676);  and 

8. 2213.  A  bill  to  provide  certain  basic 
authcxity  for  the  VB.  Information  Agency 
(Rept.  No.  677). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
without  amendment: 

S.  692.  A  bill  to  establish  Federal  agrlcul- 
t\iral  services  to  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses   (Rept.   No.  678). 

By  Mr.  WALTERS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry,  without  amend- 
ment: 

S.  2218.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of  cer- 
tain national  forest  lands  In  Cocke  County, 
Tenn.,  for  purposes  of  the  Foothills  Parkway, 
and  for  other  piirpoees  (Rept.  No.  679). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  from  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  amend- 
mente : 

S.  1169.  A  bUl  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $360  from  funds  arising  from 
Judgmenta  in  favor  of  any  of  the  Con- 
federated Tribes  of  the  ColvUle  Reservation 
(Rept.  No.  742);  and 

H.B.  6946.  An  act  to  establish  a  procedure 
for  the  prompt  settlement,  in  a  democratic 


manner,   of    the   political   status   of   Puerto 
Rico  (Rept.  No.  681). 

By  Mr.  JACKSON  (for  Mr.  CmjBCH).  from 
the  Committee  on  Ipterior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs, without  amendment: 

8. 1767.  A  bill  to  ratify  certain  convey- 
ances of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion (Rept.  No.  680). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  1332.  A  Wll  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Fusako 
Leitzel  (Rept.  No.  693); 

S.  1410.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietro  Mag- 
gio  (Rept.  No.  694); 

S  1549.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Hlpollto 
Mora  Lorllla   (Rept.  No.  695); 

8.  1760.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Margot 
R.  Sobey  lU  (Rept.  No.  696); 

S.  1781.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Credenza  (Rept.  No.  697); 

S.  1822  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Apoetoloe 
Gerontis  and  his  wife,  Anatasia  (Rept  No. 
698); 

S.  1829.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Alva  Arling- 
ton Games  (Rept.  No.  699) ; 

S.  1943.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  William 
H.  Quasha    (Rept.   No.   700)  • 

8.  1976.  A  bill  fcM-  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Antero  Sanchez  ( Hernandez )   ( Rept.  No.  701 ) ; 

8.2085.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
Maurer  Trayfors   (Rept.  No.  702); 

H.R.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
Masonlch  (Rept.  No.  703) ; 

H.R.  1271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae 
H.  Tang  (Rept.  No.  704) ; 

H.R.  1273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bay  Kow 
Jung  (Rept.  No.  706); 

KM.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Smal  (nee  Dworzanskl)  (Rept  No 
706):  /     V      K. 

HJl.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Marrella  (Rept.  No.  707); 

H.R.  1475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John  Wil- 
liam Horllng  (Rept.  No.  708) ; 

H.R.  1496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlng 
Helng  Ten  and  Chlng  Chlao  Hoang  Ten 
(Rept.  No.  709); 

HH.  1642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  Bank  Murphy  (Rept.  No.  710); 

H.R.  1646.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  and  former  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  Force  (Rent.  No 
711); 

HH.  1566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Zambelll  Stiletto  (Rept.  No.  712); 

HJl.  2306.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zoltan 
Friedman  (Rept.  No.  713) ; 

KM.  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hurley 
Construction  Co.  (Rept.  No.  714) ; 

KM.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferenc 
Molnar  (Rept.  No.  716); 

KM.  3662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet Patterson  Bartlett  (Rept.  No.  716); 

H.R.  3908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeung 
Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng  and  Rafael 
Chang  Sing  (Rept.  No.  717) ; 

H.R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Smith  L. 
Parrett  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uoyd  Parratt  his 
parenta  (Rept.  No.  718); 

HJl.  4288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs  M 
Orta  Worden  (Rept.  No.  719) ; 

HJl.  4607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Devarls  (Rept.  No.  720); 

HJl.  4760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Martin  (Rept.  No.  721) ; 

H.R.  4862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Trlcia 
Kim  (Rept.  No.  722); 

HJl.  5083.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
Stewart  Mvu-phy  (Rept.  No.  723); 

H.R.  6289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Zara  M.  Schrelber  (Rept.  No.  724); 

HJl.  5463.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Denise  Jeanne  Escobar  (nee  Arnoux)  (Rent 
No.  725); 

H.R.  5496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Binghamton,  N.T.   (Rept.  No.  726); 

HJl.  5763.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  Steamship 
Trade  Association  of  Baltimore-Waterfront 
Guard  Association  pension  fund  as  a  quail- 
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fled  trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  Inter- 
nal Revenue  Code  of  1954   (Rept.  No.  727); 

H.R.  5902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eric 
Voegelln  and  Lulse  Betty  Onken  Voegelln 
(Rept.  No.  728); 

H.R.  6038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Carrese  and  Vlnvenzlna  Clavattlnl  Restuccla 
(Rept.  No.  729); 

H.R.  6316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Generoso 
Buccl  Cammlsa  (Rept.  No.  730); 

H.R.  6624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Foto  NapoU,  Salvatore  Napoll. 
Antonlna  Napoll,  and  Mlchela  Napoll  (Rept 
No.  731); 

H.R.  6808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Shel- 
burne  Harbor  Ship  &  Marine  Construction 
Co..  Inc.  (Rept.  No.  732); 

H.R.  7268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ingrld  Gudrun  Schroder  Brown  (Rept.  No. 
733);  and 

H.R.  7601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Wlnslow,  Ariz.  (Rept.  No.  734). 

By  Mr  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment: 

S.  633.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Michelle  Su 
Zehr  (Llm  Myung  Im)    (Rept.  No.  735); 

8.  1518.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Mary  G. 
Eastlake   (Rept.  No.  736); 

8.  1961.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  George  Ellas 
NeJame  (Noujalm)   (Rept.  No.  737); 

S.  1968.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Pekar  (Rept.  No.  738);  and 

H.R.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson   (Rept.  No.  739). 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendmenta: 

S.  2084.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Peltrlna  Del 
Prate  (Rept.  No.  740);  and 

H.R.  1289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Merghettl  (Mother  Benedetta)  and  Annun- 
zlata  Colombo  (Mother  Cherublna)  (Rent 
No.  741). 

By  Mr.  DIRKSEN.  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  in  March  of 
each  year  as  Save  Toxir  Vision  Week.  (Rept. 
No.  682):  and 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week  (Rept.  No.  683). 

By  Mr.  DODD.  from  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  1319.  A  bUl  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
escape  or  attempted  escape  of  JuvenUe  de- 
linquenta  (Rept.  No.  684). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4766.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Boren 
Clay  Producte  Co.  (Rept.  No.  685). 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

H.R.  4157.  An  act  to  enact  part  11  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  entitled  "Judi- 
ciary and  Judicial  Procedure,"  codifying  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
Judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  (Rept.  No.  748) . 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  776.  A  bin  to  encourage  the  creation  of 
original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  arti- 
cles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthorized 
copying  (Rept.  No.  686). 

By  Mr.  HRUSKA,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  579.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  CUka  Eliza- 
beth Ingrovd  (Rept.  No.  687). 

By  Mr.  KEATING,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  2242.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Uvla  Sernlnl 
(Cucclatl)    (Rept.  No.  688). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

S.  2040.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written 
declaration  to  be  accepted  in  lieu  of  an  oath, 
and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  689);  and 


HJl.  6703.  An  act  granUng  an  extension  of 
patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy (Rept.  No.  690). 

By  Mr.  SCOTT,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

8.  1832.  A  bill  granting  the  consent  of  Con- 
gress to  a  further  supplemental  compact  or 
agreement  between  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  con- 
cerning the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority 
formerly  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Commis- 
sion, and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No  691)- 
and  ""i;. 

H.R.  1213.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  World 
Games,  Inc.  (Rept.  Na  692). 
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Mike  Mansfield,  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCor- 
mack. 

S«c.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  additional  copies  of 
such  document,  of  which  one  hundred  and 
three  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of  the 
Senate  and  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatlvee. 


BILUS  INTRODUCED 
Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time.  and.  by  unanimous  consent    the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  (for 
himself,     Mr.     Cablson.     and     Mr 

MUNDT)  : 

8.  2357.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
wh««t  domestic  parity  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee  on   Agriculture   and   Forestry 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  YonNO  of  North 
Dakota  when  he  introduced  the  above  bUl 
which  appear  under  a  separate  headlne  )      ' 
By  Mr.  KEATING: 
8.  2368.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  commission 
appointed  by  the  President  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  of  the  facts  relating  to  the  as- 
sassination  of   the   late  President  John  F 
Kennedy  to  compel  the  attendance  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  books,  papers 
and  documenta,  and  for  other  purpo8esTt<i 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Keating  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  vm- 
der  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  DOUGLAS: 
8.2369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Roberto 
Blteranta  Mejorada;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WILUAMB  of  New  Jersey 
8  2360.  A  bin  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  cooperate  with  States  and 
other  public  agencies  in  planning  for 
changes  in  the  use  of  agricultural  land  in 
rapidly  expanding  urban  areas  and  In  other 
nonagrlcultural  use  areas,  and  for  other 
purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Williams  of  New 
Jersey  when  he  Introduced  the  above  bill 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading  )      ' 
By  Mr.  HUMPHREY: 

8  2361.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the  columns  re- 
moved from  the  east  central  portico  of  the 
Capitol  In  an  architecturally  appropriate 
manner  In  the  National  Arboretum;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Humphkky  when 
he  Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 
TO  PRINT  AS  A  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
THE     EULOGIES     TO     THE     LATE 
PRESIDENT    JOHN    P.    KENNEDY 
DELIVERED  IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OP 
THE  CAPITOL  ON  NOVEMBER  24 
1963 

Mr.  HAYDEN  submitted  a  resolution 
(S.  Res.  230).  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
as  follows: 

Resolved.  That  there  b«  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate document  the  eulogies  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  p.  Kennedy  delivered  In  the 
Rotunda  of  the  United  States  Capitol  on  No- 
vember 24,  1963.  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 


PROPOSED  WHEAT  PROGRAM 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  on  behalf  of  myself,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Kansas  I  Mr. 
Cahlson],  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  new 
wheat  price  support  proposal.  A  com- 
panion bill  is  being  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  by  Representa- 
tive Mark  Andrews,  of  North  Dakota 

This   biU   would   amend    the   present 
wheat  certificate  law  providing  a  much 
simpler   and    more    workable    domestic 
parity  program  for  wheat.    Unless  Con- 
gress enacts  new  wheat  legislation,  the 
present  certificate  program  will  have  to 
be  voted  on  again  by  wheat  producers  in 
a  referendum  early  next  year.    Because 
of  many  complications  and  some  undesir- 
able features  of  the  present  law.  it  is 
highly  unlikely  that  it  would  receive  the 
necessary  two-thirds  vote  in  another  ref- 
erendum.    This  means  that  price  sup- 
ports would  drop  to  about  $1.30  a  bushel 
It  would  be  utterly  impossible  for  wheat 
farmers  to  survive  this  drastic  drop  in 
prices  when  costs  of  operaUon  continue 
to  rise  year  by  year.    The  repercussions 
of  a  chaotic  wheat  price  situation  would 
have  direct  and  adverse  effects  on  the 
prices  of  most  other  commodities. 

This  new  proposal  would  amend  the 
present  wheat  certificate  plan.  The  im- 
provements proposed  would  make  this  a 
simpler  and  more  workable  program  It 
would  be  completely  voluntary  and  would 
contain  no  marketing  penalties.  It 
would  assure  wheat  produces  100  per- 
cent of  parity  for  that  portion  of  their 
crop  consumed  domestically  and  world 
prices  for  the  balance. 

Under  this  proposal  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  would  determine  each  year 
the  amount  of  wheat  necessary  to  meet 
domestic  and  export  requirements  This 
could  not  be  less  than  1  billion  bushels. 
The  Secretary  would  announce  the  acre- 
age needed  to  meet  the  desired  annual 
production  goal.  The  national  allot- 
ments and  the  State,  county,  and  farm 
allotments  would  be  arrived  at  in  the 
same  manner  as  allotments  are  now  de- 
termined. 

Using  this  formula  the  national  aUot- 
ment  for  next  year  would  be  about  50 
mill  on  acres  which,   it  is  anUcipated 
would  produce   1.2   billion  bushels      If 
present  export  levels  could  be  maintained 
or  even  increased,  as  now  appears  en- 
tirely possible,  acreage  allotments  would 
be  much  higher.    There  would  be  a  mini- 
mum support  level,  as  provided  under 
existing  law,  which  the  Secretary  has 
announced  as  $1.30  a  bushel.    The  farm- 
er would  receive,  in  addition  to  this   100 
percent  of  parity  which  is  currently  $2  51 
a  bushel  for  that  portion  of  his  wheat 
which  Is  consumed  in  the  United  States 
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or  approximately  500  million  bushels 
Thia  would  give  the  farmer  a  blended 
price  of  about  $1.80  a  bushel  for  all  of  his 
wheat.  If  the  domestic  market  price 
were  higher  than  $1.30  a  bushel  the 
farmers  would,  of  course,  receive  a  higher 
blended  price. 

In  addition  to  the  blended  price  of 
approximately  $1.80  a  bushel,  farmers 
who  compUed  with  the  program  would 
receive  diversion  payments  for  acreage 
reduction  as  is  now  the  case  under  pres- 
ent wheat  and  feed  grain  programs. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill   the 
President   of  the   United   States   could 
elect  to  make  payments  for  wheat  cer- 
tificates through  the  CCC  as  similar  pay- 
ments are  now  being  made  for  both  the 
wheat  and  feed  grain  progmms;  or  he 
could  elect  to  make  the  program  largely 
self -financing  by  requiring  the  domestic 
processors  to  purchase  the  wheat  certifi- 
cates as  is  the  case  now  under  the  wheat 
certificate  plan.    One  of  the  great  sav- 
^gs  would  be  in  the  elimination  of  most 
IT  not  all  Government  storage  payments 
There  would  be  very  few  price  support 
loans  taken  out  by  farmers  at  this  much 
lower  price  support  level. 

This  bill  would  repeal  wheat  marketing 
quotas  and  marketing  penalties  It 
would,  however,  leave  in  effect  the  pro- 
visions for  acreage  allotments.  Farmers 
who  compUed  with  acreage  allotments 
would  be  entitled  to  marketing  certifi- 
cates and  price  supports.  Those  who 
failed  to  comply  with  allotments  would 
not  get  any  benefits  from  the  wheat  pro- 
gram but  would  be  able  to  raise  all  of  the 
wheat  they  wanted  to  and  sell  it  free  of 
penalty  for  whatever  it  might  bring  on 
the  open  market. 

With  these  and  many  other  simplifica- 
tions, the  program  would  be  a  true  do- 
mestic   parity    plan,    more    commonly 
toown  as  the  two-price  system.     The 
Mil  utilises  the  mechanics  of  the  present 
law  in  allocating  marketing  certificates 
These   certificates,    however,    would   be 
restricted  to  that  portion  of  the  wheat 
crop  needed  for  domesUc  food  consump- 
tion.    A  major  advantage  of  such  a  pro- 
gram  would   be   that   wheat   exporters 
would  not  be  required  to  purchase  cer- 
tificates and  wheat  could   move  freely 
into  export  channels  without  expensive 
export  subsidies.    Presently,  there  is  no 
restriction  on  the  sale  of  most  farm  com- 
modities to  Russia  and  Communist  bloc 
countries.    Only  wheat,  cotton,  tobacco 
and  rice— because  of  the  particular  type 
of  price  support  and  the  export  subsidy 
involved— have  run  into  trouble     This 
program  would  eliminate  such  problems 
With  wheat,  as  no  export  subsidies  would 
be  required.    Most  of  the  noncertificate 
wheat  would  be  disposed  of  on  the  world 
market  at  world  prices. 
*v^>  Resident,  I  send  this  wheat  bill  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  and 
ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks. 

The  PRE8IDINO  OFFICER  (Bfr  Rim- 
corr  in  the  chair) .    The  bill  wlU  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred;  and 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2357  )  to  provide  for  a  vol- 
untary wheat  domestic  parity  program. 
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Introduced  by  Mr.  Youitc  of  North  Da- 
kota (for  hlmaelf  and  Senators  Carlson 
and  MuiTDT).  was  received,  read  twice 
by  Its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Affrictilture  and  Forestry,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  in  the  Rxcou),  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  tKe  United  States  of 
Amer-ica  in  Confess  mssentbled, 

uwrmAL  or  pbovuions  bslattng  to  whkat 

KAJUUnNG    QX7DTAS 

S«cTioK  1.  (a)  Sections  332  and  333  of  the 
Agricultural    Adjustment    Act    of    1938,    as 
amended  by  sections  311  and  312  of  Public 
Law  87-703.  are  amended  to  read  as  follows: 
"pcoovcnoN  oBjscnvB 
"8»c.   332.    (a)   The   production   objective 
for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year  shall  be  an 
amount  of  wheat  which  the  SecreUry  esti- 
mate! (1)  wUl  be  uuilzed  during  such  mar- 
keting year  for  human  consumption  In  the 
United  States   as  food,  food   products,  and 
beverages,    composed    wholly    or    partly    of 
wheat.    (11)    win    be    uUllied    during   such 
marketing  year  In  the  United  States  for  seed. 
(Ill)   will  be  ezix>rted  either  In  the  form  of 
wheat  or  products  thereof,  and  (Iv)   as  the 
average  ajnount  which  was  utilized  as  live- 
stock (Including  poultry)   feed  In  the  mar- 
keting   years    beginning    In    1959   and    I960: 
less   (A)    an  amount  of  wheat  equal  to  the 
estimated  Imports  of  wheat  Into  the  United 
States    during    such    marketing    year    and, 
(B)    IX   the  stocks  of  wheat  owned   by  the 
Commodity    Credit   Corporation    are    deter- 
mined by  the  Secretary  to  be  excessive,  an 
amount  of  wheat  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  a  desirable  reduction  In  such  mar- 
keting year  In  such  stocks  to  achieve  the 
policy  of  the  Act:  Provided,  That  If  the  Sec- 
retary determlnee  that  the  total  stocks  of 
wheat  In  the  Nation  are  insuiOclent  to  assxu-e 
an  adequate  carryover  for  the  next  succeed- 
ing marketing  year,  the  production  objective 
otherwise  determined  shall  be  Increased  by 
^^eamount  the  Secretary  determines  to  be 
neoeesary  to  assrire  an  adequate  carryover: 
And  provided  further,  That  the  production 
objective  for  wheat  for  any  marketing  year 
shall  be  not  less  than  one  billion  bushels. 

"(b)  If,  after  the  proclamation  of  the 
national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop  of 
wheat,  the  Secretary  has  reason  to  believe 
that,  because  of  a  national  emergency  or  be- 
cause of  a  material  Increase  In  the  demand 
for  wheat,  the  production  objective  should  be 
Increased,  he  shall  cause  an  Immediate  In- 
vestigation to  be  made  to  determine  whether 
such  action  Is  necessary  In  order  to  meet  such 
emergency  or  Increase  In  the  demand  for 
wheat.  If,  on  the  basis  of  such  Investiga- 
tion, the  Secretary  finds  that  such  action 
Is  necessary,  he  shaU  ImmedUtely  proclaim 
such  finding  and  the  amount  of  any  such 
Increase  foimd  by  him  to  be  necessary  and 
thereupon  such  production  objective  shall 
be  so  Increased.  In  case  any  production  ob- 
jective U  Increased  under  this  subsection 
the  Secretary  shall  provide  for  such  Increase 
by  Increasing  acreage  allotmente  established 
\mder  thU  part  of  a  uniform  percentage. 

"MATIONAL   ACRZAGX   AI.LOTMKNT 

"Sxc.  333.  Not  later  than  April  15  of  each 
calendar  year  the  Secretary  shall  ascertain 
and  proclaim  the  national  acreage  allotment 
for  the  crop  of  wheat  produced  In  the  next 
succeeding  calendar  year.  The  amount  of 
the  national  acreage  allotment  for  any  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  the  number  of  acres  which 
the  Secretary  determines  on  the  basis  of  ex- 
pected yields  and  expected  underplan tings  of 
farm  acreage  allotments  will,  together  with 
the  expected  production  on  the  increases  In 
acreage  allotments  for  farms  based  upon 
small -farm  base  acreages  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 335,  make  available  a  supply  of  wheat 
equal  to  the  production  objective  for  wheat 
for  such  marketing  year." 


December  4, 
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(b)  Section  S34  of  the  Agricultural  Adjust- 
ment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  "prior  to  repeal  of  authority  for 
marketing  quotas'  after  the  words  "subse- 
quent year"  In  the  provisos  In  subsections 
(a)  and  (b).  and  after  the  words  "subsequent 
years"  in  the  proviso  In  subsection  (c)(1) 
and  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection  (d) . 

(c)  Public  Law  74.  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress U  repealed,  and  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  the  following  provisions  re- 
lating to  wheat  marketing  quotas:  (1)  the 
sentence  in  section  334(1).  as  added  by  sec- 
tion 313(4)  of  Public  Law  87-703,  relating  to 
paragraph  (6)  of  Public  Law  74,  Seventy- 
seventh  Congress;  (2)  the  words  "and  mar- 
keting quotas  for  the  marketing  year  there- 
for" in  the  second  sentence  of  section  334a; 
(3)  the  first  and  next  to  last  sentences  of 
section  335.  as  amended  by  section  315  of 
Public  Law  87-703;  (4)  sections  336  and  338; 
(5)  the  two  provisos  In  clause  (3)  of  section 
339(b);  (6)  "wheat."  in  section  372(a) ;  and 
(7)  the  last  two  sentences  of  section  379c(b) . 

(d)  Section  107  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C  1445a).  Is 
amended — 

(1)  by  striking  from  subsection  (2)  the 
following:  "If  marketing  quotas  are  in  effect 
for  wheat"; 

(2)  by  striking  all  of  subsection  (4) ; 

(3)  by  striking  from  subsection  (5)  the  fol- 
lowing: "If  marketing  quotas  are  In  effect 
for  the  crop  of  wheat,"  and 

(4)  by  striking  from  subsection  (5)  the 
last  three  sentences  thereof. 

(e)  The  following  headings  contained  In 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  are  amended  as  follows: 

(1)  The  heading  of  subtitle  B  of  title  III 
Is  amended  to  read  "SrsmxE  B — MA&KcnNo 
Quotas  and  Acseaox  Allotments". 

(2)  The  heading  of  part  in  of  subtiUe  B 

of  title  ni  is  amended  to  read  "Paxt  HI 

AcxxAGx  Allotments — Whxat". 

(3)  The  heading  at  section  335  is  amended 
to  read  "MnriMUM  allotment". 


FULL    PAXTTT     FOE    WHKAT    FOB    DOMESTIC    fOOD 
CONBUMRION 


Sec.  2.  (a)  Section  107(1)  of  the  Agrlcxxl- 
tural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended  (7  U.S.C. 
1445a),  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

( 1 )  price  support  for  wheat  accompanied  by 
marketing  certificates  shaU  be  at  a  level 
equal  to  full  parity  price  therefor,". 

(b)  Section  379b  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act,  as  amended,  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  379b.  Beginning  with  the  marketing 
year  for  the  1964  crop,  a  wheat  marketing  al- 
location program  shall  be  in  effect  as  pro- 
vided  in   this  subtitle.     Whenever  a  wheat 
marketing  allocation  program  Is  In  effect  for 
any  marketing  year  the  Secretary  shall  de- 
termine ( 1 )  the  wheat  marketing  allocation 
for  such  year  which  shall  be  the  amount  of 
wheat  which  In  determining  the  production 
objective  for  such  marketing  year  he  esti- 
mated would  be  used  during  such  year  for 
human  consumption  In  the  United  States,  as 
food,  food  products,  and  beverages,  composed 
wholly  or  partly  of  wheat,  and  (2)   the  na- 
tional allocation  percentage  which  shall  be 
the  percentage  which  the  national  marketing 
allocation    Is    of    the    production    objective. 
Each  farm  shall  receive  a  wheat  marketing 
allocation  for  such  marketing  year  equal  to 
the  niunber  of  bushels  obtained  by  multi- 
plying   the   niunber    of  acres   In    the    farm 
acreage  allotment  for  wheat  by  the  normal 
yield  of  wheat  for  the  farm  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary,  and  multiplying  the  result- 
ing number  of  bushels  by  the  national  allo- 
cation    percentage.      If     a     noncommercial 
wheat-producing  area  Is  established  for  any 
marketing  year,  farms  in  such  area  shall  be 
given  wheat  marketing  allocations  which  are 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  In  relation  to  the  wheat  market- 


ing allocation  given  producers  In  the  com- 
mercial wheat-producing  area." 

CKXTXITCATX8  TO%  PBIOB  CEOP  WHEAT  V  CXnUtXNT 
CEOP    UNDEXFLAirrEO 

Sec.  3.  Section  379c  (a)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  by  amending  clause  (11)  of  the 
second  sentence  thereof  to  read  as  follows: 
"(U)  the  amount  of  uncertificated  wheat  rel 
malnlng  on  hand  from  prior  crops  ". 

ADTHoamr    to     suspend    REquniEMENT    ro« 

PURCHASE    or   CEKTinCATES    BT    PBOCESSOBS 

Sec.  4.  (a)  Section  379d  (b)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)    All  persons  engaged  In  the  processing 
of  wheat  Into  food  products  shall,  prior  to 
marketing  any  such  product  for  human  food 
In  the  United  States,  acquire  marketing  cer- 
tificates equivalent  to  the  number  of  bushels 
of  wheat  contained  In  such  product.     Mar- 
keting certificates  shall  be  valid  to  cover  only 
sales  made  during  the  marketing  year  with 
respect  to  which  they  are  Issued,  and  after 
being  once  used  to  cover  a  sale  of  a  food 
product  shall  be  void  and  shall  be  disposed  of 
In  accordance  with  regulations  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary.     Notwithstanding  the  forego- 
ing provUlons  hereof,  the  Secretary  may  re- 
quire marketing  certificates  Issued  for  any 
marketing  year  to  be  acquired  to  cover  sales 
made  on  or  after  the  date  during  the  calen- 
dar year  in  which  wheat  harvested  In  such 
calendar  year  begins  to  be  marketed  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary  even  though  such 
wheat  is  marketed  prior  to  the  beginning  of 
the   marketing  year,   and  marketing  certifi- 
cates for  such  marketing  year  shall  be  valid 
to  cover  sales  made  on  or  after  the  date  so 
determined  by  the  Secretary.     The  require- 
ments of  this  subsection  may  be  suspended 
for  any  marketing  year  or  other  period  by 
the  President  In  whole  or  to  such  extent  as 
he  deems  appropriate.  If  he  determines  that 
such  suspension  will  result  In  the  more  effec- 
tive regulation  of  commerce  and  the  better 
effectuation  of  the  purposes  of  this  Act.     In 
the  event  of  such  full  or  partial  suspension, 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  shall  buy 
all  marketing  certificates  offered  to  it  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  regulations  prescribed  un- 
der section  879e." 

(b)   Section     379d(c)      of     such     Act     Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "or  export". 

REPEAL    OF    MONETABT    PENALTIES    FOB    PBOOUC- 
TION  ON  DIVXBTED  ACRES 

Sk.S.  Section  339(a)(1)    of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended 
Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(a)(1)  The  producers  on  any  farm  (ex- 
cept a  new  farm  receiving  an  allotment  from 
the  reserve  for  new  farms)  on  which  any 
crop  Is  produced  on  acreage  required  to  be 
diverted  from  the  productlcni  of  wheat  shall, 
except  to  the  extent  otherwise  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  be  Ineligible  to  receive  price 
support  on  wheat  or  wheat  marketing  cer- 
tificates unless  the  crop  is  designated  by  the 
Secretary  as  one  which  Is  not  in  surplus  sup- 
ply and  will  not  be  In  siuplus  supply  Lf  it  is 
permitted  to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acre- 
age, or  as  one  the  production  of  which  will 
not  substantially  Impair  the  purpose  of  the 
requirements  of  this  section.  The  acreage 
required  to  be  diverted  from  the  production 
of  wheat  on  the  farm  shall  be  an  acreage  of 
cropland  equal  to  the  number  of  aci«e  de- 
termined by  multiplying  the  farm  acreage  al- 
lotment by  the  diversion  factor  determined 
by  dividing  the  number  of  acres  by  which 
the  national  acreage  allotment  is  reduced  be- 
low fifty-five  million  acres  by  the  number  of 
acres  in  the  national  acreage  allotment." 

EFFECTIVE  DATE 

Sec.  6.  This  Act  shall  be  effective  begin- 
ning with  the  1964  crop  of  wheat.  Subject 
to  adjustment  as  provided  by  law.  the  pro- 
duction objective  for  the  marketing  year  be- 


ginning In  1964  shall  be  in  the  same  amount 
as  the  national  marketing  quota  heretofore 
proclaimed,  and  the  national,  Sute,  county 
and  farm  acreage  allotment  for  the  1964  crop 
of  wheat  shall  be  those  heretofore  proclaimed 
and  apportioned,  without  further  proclama- 
tion or  apportionment.  The  support  levels 
specified  In  section  107(1)  and  107(2)  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as  amended  by  this 
Act.  shall  be  applicable  to  the  1964  crop  of 
wheat,  notwithstanding  the  disapproval  of 
marketing  quotas  for  that  crop  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  this  Act. 
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Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  as  a  part  of 
my  remarks  a  brief  technical  explana- 
tion of  the  blU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  expla- 
naUon  of  the   biU   was  ordered  to   be 
prmted  in  the  Recohd.  as  follows: 
Explanation   of   Bill 

SHOBT     explanation 

hJ!?***.***"  provides  for  a  volunUry  wheat 
domestic  parity  program.    It  would— 
quotiJ-^*^  ^'^^t'ng  provisions  for  marketing 

mit.^*"*]^*   '""  P"^'y   'o*"  *^«at  ioT  do- 
mestic food  consumption: 

3  permit  certificates  to  be  Issued  for  wheat 
held  over  from  a  prior  crop  where  the  cur- 
rent crop  Is  underplanted; 

4.  permit  the  President  to  suspend  the 
rnro^^"?;"*.""**  processors  acquire  market! 
ing  certificates.  In  which  case  all  certificates 

CoCraJTonnnd""*   "'  ''^"^"^   ^"^" 

«ihJ"T*'  the  provision  for  monetary  pen- 
alties  for    producing   crops   on   acre4e   re- 
quired to  be  diverted  from  wheat. 
Under  the  bill  acreage  allotinents  would  be 

ll^^^'i'^  "^^'^  y*^"-  "^^  ^o"°t  Of  thJ 
allotment  and  its  apportionment  among 
SUtes.  counties,  and  farms  would  be  as 
provided  by  existing  law.  Marketing  cmiS 
cates  would  be  utilized  as  under  existing  law 

^rtfon'Jf'L''^'^  '°"'^  "^  restrlct«l  tS'the 
portion  of  the  crop  needed  for  domestic  food 
consumption,  and  the  support  level  for  cS 

nf  A??  ?n^**'  ''°"^'*  ^  '^1  P'u-lty,  instead 
Of  65  to  90  percent  of  parity.    The  r^alnd« 

noi^^  "^"JS  !r°"''*  ^  supported  at  tiie  lev" 
cerTm*^. ?'**'*  '°'  noncertlflcate  wheat,  and 
wheit     1^r°^^°°*  »**  '^"»^  'or  export 
^V^^  H     ^*  President  would  determine    in 
accordance   with   ti,e  objectives  of   tiiekct 
whether  processors  would  be  required  to  ob- 
tain certificate,  for  Wheat  procL^^Tfo?  So- 
mestlc  consumption,  or  whether  the  wheat 
the  tr^^^^^o^un^Ptlon  should  moTe   at 
t?^^  '**  P'"''^-  '"'^  *he  certificate  Issued 
^producers  being  redeemed  by  Comm^it? 
Credit  Corporation.     Th«  bill  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1964  crop,  the  acreaae  allot 
menu  for  1964  being  thcSe  here^foTaSJSJ-" 

SECTION -BT -SECTION    EXPLANATION 

Section  1  repeals  the  existing  provisions 
pi^  °'"'''"°«  *'"°""  That  te  ItTSSJ 
™i*'!'^."°"   <*>    provides  that.  Instead  of 

ply  would  otiierwlse  be  excessive,  tiie  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  a  production  obje^fj; 
!fw  ^*^'  ^"""^  proclaim  a  national  acrea^ 
alotment  designed  to  achieve  It.  The^ 
mula  for  determining  the  production  objw- 
tlve  would  be  the  same  as  the  prSen?  fS 

m^^ Jr  ^*^™»«»°8  the  amo?iT  Of  ^l 
marketing  quota;  tiie  national  acreage  all^! 

Uw  a'Z'l**  '''*  •^"  "  "°<»«r  exlstli 
Im.'iH^    ""*    national    acreage    allotinen? 

and  farms  as  under  existing  law.  Acreage 
allotment,  could  be  Increased  as  under  ex2t! 

n^tion'is'Se'le'S^"*'^''^^  ^'^^^'^'^  '-  *«™»- 


Subsection  (b)  deals  with  the  provisions  In 
sections  384  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  the 
existing  law  for  preservation  of  acreage  his- 
tory where  the  marketing  excess  Is  stored  to 
avoid  payment  of  marketing  penalties.  Sub- 
section  (b)  makes  purely  technical  amend- 
ments  to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  bUl  there  will  be  no  marketluK 
penalties  after  1963.  History  would  continue 
to  be  preserved,  however,  where  the  market- 
ing excess  was  stored  In  accordance  with  the 
existing  provisions  during  the  years  1959 
through  1963. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  Public  Law  74  77th 
Congress,  which  deals  with  wheat  market- 
ing penalties;  and  amends  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  by  strtking  out  sec- 
tion  336   which    deals   with   the   marketing 
quota  referendum,  section  338  which  deals 
with   transfers   of   farm   marketing   quotas 
and    provisions    in    various    other    sectionii 
which  have  no  meaning  m  the  absence  of 
marketing  quotas.     Paragraphs  (8)    and   (9) 
of  Public  Law  74,  which  deal,  respectively 
with  rice-marketing  penalties  and  support 
for  the  1941  through  1946  crops  are  obsolete 
and  their  repeal  merely  strikes  out  Ineffective 
provisions.    Rice-marketing  penalty  rates  are 
now  established  by  section  356  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  107  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,   the  prtce  support 
provisions  for  wheat,  to  eliminate  references 
to  marketing  quotas.     Section  107(2)    now 
provides  for  the  support  level  for  noncerti- 
flcate  wheat  "If  marketing  quotas  are  In  ef- 
fect."   Subsection  (d)  makes  section  107(2) 
applicable    every    year.      Section    107(4)    at 
present  provides  for  the  support  level  when 
marketing  quotas  are  not  In  effect.    The  bill 
would  repeal  section  107(4),  since  a  market- 
ing certificate  program   would  be  in  effect 
every  year,  and  the  support  levels  for  certi- 
ficate and  noncertlflcate  wheat  are  Intended 
to  be  governed  by  sections  107(1)  and  107(2) 
every  year.    Subsection  (d)  also  amends  sec- 
tion 107(5)  which  now  defines  "cooperator" 
differently   when   marketing   quotas  are   In 
effect  and  when  they  are  not  In  effect.    Under 
the  bin  there  would  be  only  one  definition 
of     cooperator."  and  various   provisions  of 
section  107(5)  relating  to  marketing  quotas 
would  be  deleted.  b  w"  «» 

Subsection    (e)    makes  changes  in  head- 
ing '"  ^^^  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
vfslo  '■®^"^"*  ^^  *^**«  deletion  of  quota  pro- 
Section   2  provides   prtce  support  at  full 
parity  for  wheat  for  domestic  food  consump- 

Subsection  (a)  Increases  the  support  level 

«f  .''^on^*^**  ''^***  t°  '""  parity  (from  the 
65  to  90  percent  of  parity  now  provided  for) 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  quantity  of 
marketing  certificates  Issued  to  producers  to 
the  quantity  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  domestic  food  consumption  (Instead  of 
Including  such  portion  of  the  estimated  ex- 
ports as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  is  now  provided ) . 

Section  3  would  permit  marketing  oertif- 
lcat«8  to  be  Issued  for  uncertificated  wheat 

^°-,H*°,  /J°'"  P""*"""  ^'■°P«-  *^ere  the  nonnal 
yield  of  the  planted  acreage  is  less  than  the 
farm  wheat  marketing  allocation.  The  farm 
r.^J^  marketing  allocation  Is  the  nonnal 
I.?!^  ^  ^*  '*™  acreage  allotment  multi- 
ni^  ^  .^.*  national  allocation  percentage. 
Under  existing  law  marketing  certificates  ^e 
to  be  tesued  for  tiie  farm  wheat  marketing 

;  i?S*o  TW  ''T  °°'  "'"^  "^^^  "^«  "lorm^ 
^m  *  f  planted  acreage,  plus  the  amount 
Of  wheat  stored  from  a  previous  crop  to  avoid 
penalty  which  u  released  because  of  under- 
planting  the  allotment,  since  the  biU  re- 
peals marketing  quotas,  there  no  longer 
^^i^  any  Wheat  stored  to  avoid  penaH^ 
The  bill  would  permit  certificate,  to  be  Is- 
sued for  any  wheat  stored  from  a  previous 

^^L^  "t""!.  "P  *^"  amount  of  the  farm 
wheat  marketing  allocation. 
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Section  4  would  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  the  requirement  that  processors  ac- 
quire marketing  certificates  to  cover  the 
^T*,^*^^**  processed  by  them  for  do- 
mestic food  consumption.  This  section  also 
repeals  the  requirement  that  exporters  ac- 
'^'^i'"^"^""''®"^^  certificates  for  wheat  ex- 

?^i;^„  f»,'**i?'  ^^""^  "  ^  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  that  the  noncertificate  wheat  move 
freely  into  export.  The  President  might  sus- 
pend the  requirement  that  processors  acquire 
certificates  either  in  whole  or  in  part  If  he 
determined,  for  instance,  that  the  regulation 
of  commerce  would  be  better  served  by  re- 
quiring the  processors  to  acquire  certificates 
for  a  part  of  the  wheat  processed  by  them  he 
could  so  provide.  The  suspension  might  be 
foL*°  entire  marketing  year  or  a  shorter  or 
dent      ^  "  determined  by  the  Presi- 

ta^'^.in^if.  "f*^  ""*  provision  for  mone- 
tary penalties  for  producing  crops  on  acreage 
required  to  be  diverted  from  wheat  Sf- 
ducers  would  continue,  however,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  loss  of  eligibility  for  wheat  prtce 
support  and  marketing  certificates  If  thev 
produced  crops  on  such  acreage 

wi?r.*J.°'',«l7°'^**  "^^^^  the  bUl  effective 
7^^i^^.^u^t^7-  '^•'  allotment,  hereto- 
^^^  ]1^^  '°^  *^*  1»«*  crop  would  be 
effective   without    further    action,    and    the 

!^Sff  K,*''*^  provided  by  the  blU  would  be 
appUcable,  notwithstanding  the  result,  of 
the  quota  referendum  heretofore  held. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    I  yield 

to  my  friend. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  North  Da- 
icota— who  in  my  opinion  is  one  of  the 
outstanding  experts  not  only  on  wheat 
but  also  on  farm  problems  in  general 
throughout  the  Nation-was  g^ 
enough,  about  10  days  ago,  to  give  me 
an  advance  copy  of  the  bill  which  he  is 
now  introducing. 

Unfortunately,  because  of  the  circum- 
stances which  occurred,  I  have  not  had 
an  opportunity  to  study  the  bill,  but  I 
wish  to  assure  the  Senator  that  I  will 
read  his  remarks  with  great  interest  and 
with  great  respect,  as  always,  because  I 
beUeve  he  realizes  the  difficulties  which 
confront  us  in  the  wheat-growing  re- 
gions and  is  likely  to  come  up  with  a 
sensible  proposal  to  help  meet  the  situ- 
ation which  wiU  confront  the  wheat 
ranchers  next  year 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota  I  great- 
ly appreciate  the  comments  of  our  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader.  He  of 
course    has  long  had  great  interesit  in 

fS?''*^'^w*"'*  ^^  ^^^ays  been  sympa- 
theUc  to  the  programs  for  wheat  and  to 
the  needs  of  all  farmers.  I  wish  we  had 
more  friends  like  him  in  Congress 


QUICK    ACTION    ASKED    ON    SUB- 

PENA  POWERS  FOR  PRESIDENT'S 

SPECIAL  COMMISSION* 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President  I  in- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference',  a  bill 
to  confer  powers  of  subpena  and  other 
compulsory  process  ypon  the  Commission 
recently  appointed  by  President  Johnson 
to  investigate  the  facts  relaUng  to  the 
assasslnaUon  of  President  Kennedy 

This  bUl  Is  modeled  after  the  statute 
which  granted  similar  subpena  powers 
S.  ^5  ^^^^  Commission  appointed  by 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to  in- 
vestigate  the  Pearl  Harbor  disaster    The 
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Commission  which  President  Johnson 
appointed  last  week  will  exercise  an 
Identical  function— that  is.  to  ascertain 
and  make  public  the  true  facts  of  a  tragic 

event  of   great   national    importance 

and  it  is  essential  to  its  task  that  it  be 
authorized  to  compel  the  production  of 
live  testimony  and  documentary  evi- 
dence— as  I  am  sure  they  will  find  and 
will  request.  Because,  In  my  judgment, 
the  Commission  should  embark  upon  and 
complete  its  assignment  at  the  earliest 
possible  time.  I  am  Introducing  this  bill 
now.  in  the  hope  that  it  can  be  acted 
upon  with  dispatch,  both  in  the  Senate 
and  the  House,  before  the  end  of  the 
present  session.  Hopefully.  It  can  be 
done  this  week. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bill  (8.  2358)  to  authorize  the 
Commission  appointed  by  the  President 
to  conduct  an  investigation  of  the  facts 
relating  to  the  assassination  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  compel 
the  attendance  of  witnesses  and  the  pro- 
duction of  books,  papers,  and  documents, 
and  for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 


December  4. 


SOIL    MAPS   AND    SUBURBS 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President.  I  introduce  for  appropriate 
reference  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  im- 
prove the  program  of  the  Soil  Conserva- 
tion Service. 

The  purpose  of  the  biU  is  to  aid  the 
planning  of  new  suburban  growth  on 
what  is  now  rural  farmland. 

In  New  Jersey  alone,  the  population 
will  by  1970  have  increased  by  25  per- 
cent to  about  7.6  million,  which  will 
mean  an  explosion  of  new  suburban  de- 
velopment on  what  is  now  rural  land. 

But  at  the  present  time,  new  suburban 
development  is  all  too  often  undertaken 
without  any  real  knowledge  of  the  soil. 

A  detailed  knowledge  of  land  capabili- 
ties has  long  been  a  basic  requirement 
for  scientific  farming.  Partially  in  rec- 
ognition of  this  national  need  for  stand- 
ardized and  reliable  soil  data.  Congress 
many  years  ago  created  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  within  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Since  that  time,  the  SCS  has  drawn 
up  soil  maps  of  over  20  percent  of  the 
acreage  in  the  continental  United  States, 
thereby  supplying  the  American  farmer 
with  invaluable  Information  concerning 
the  nature  of  his  land. 

As  Federal  programs  go,  this  has  not 
been  an  expensive  effort.  Last  year,  the 
SCS  spent  atx)ut  $17  million  on  soil  map- 
ping activities  throughout  the  country. 
But  the  value  of  soil  maps,  both  through 
the  savings  achieved  and  the  opportuni- 
ties made  manifest,  has  been  incalcu- 
lable. 

Although  the  program  was  originally 
imdertaken  as  a  purely  agricultural  ven- 
ture, many  important  urban  uses  for 
soil  maps  have  been  discovered  in  re- 
cent years.  By  a  slight  reorientation  we 
can  bring  the  skills  and  techniques  de- 
veloped in  the  service  of  our  farming 


community  to  bear  upon  an  Important 
cluster  of  problems  confronting  our  cities 
and  suburbs. 

The  quest  of  millions  of  suburban 
Americans  for  a  better  life,  for  more 
pleasant  physical  surroundings  and  a 
more  satisfying  community  environ- 
ment, is  much  too  well  known  a  phenom- 
enon to  require  further  commentary. 

What  Is  not  always  recognized,  how- 
ever, are  the  kinds  of  problems  that  arise 
as  new  suburban  developments  spring 
up  on  land  that  was  previously  used  for 
agricultural  purposes  or  not  used  at  all. 
Just  as  the  farmer  has  always  known 
that  land  is  far  more  than  empty  space 
to  be  occupied  and  used,  the  suburbanite 
in  America  has  learned  in  recent  years 
that  the  type,  grade  and  structure  of 
the  soil  beneath  his  feet  must  be  taken 
into  account  in  the  formulation  of  his 
plans  for  the  future.  For  the  nature  of 
the  soil,  in  many  wajrs  not  readily  ap- 
parent, determines  the  capacity  of  the 
land. 

Consequently,  planning  for  the  devel- 
opment of  land  in  rapidly  urbanizing 
areas  would  be  enormously  aided  by  the 
availability  of  soils  data.  Once  com- 
pleted, a  soil  map  for  a  region  is  available 
for  multiple  uses  by  a  wide  variety  of 
public  and  private  agencies. 

Health  officials,  for  example,  in  many 
new  suburbs  are  vitally  interested  in  the 
kind  of  soil  on  which  new  housing  devel- 
opments are  erected. 

Thousands  of  new  homes  are  going  up 
every  year  on  land  which  is  miles  from 
main  sewer  and  water  lines.  As  a  result, 
the  homeowner  must  depend  on  septic 
tanks  for  sanitary  disposal. 

Some  kinds  of  soils,  however,  are  just 
not  suitable  for  septic  systems,  and  some 
require  larger  disposal  fields  than  others. 
But  if  this  is  not  known  prior  to  con- 
struction, serious  sanitation  problems 
will  result. 

All  of  which  can  spell  tragedy  for  the 
homeowner  who  sees  his  dreams  of  gra- 
cious living  in  a  pleasant  environment 
blasted  and  financial  disaster  for  the 
developer. 

I  could  cite  endless  examples  of  this 
kind  of  thing  in  Just  my  own  home  State 
of  New  Jersey.  A  recent  Instance  In 
Bergen  Coimty  Is  Illustrative. 

Individual  septic  tanks  were  installed 
for  each  of  the  50  new  homes  in  a  de- 
velopment. But  since  the  soil  was  al- 
ready saturated  from  adjoining  seepage, 
over  half  the  homes  immediately  had 
drainage  problems,  both  with  their  septic 
tanks  and  their  lawns. 

The  upshot  of  the  resulting  litigation 
between  the  borough  and  the  contractor 
is  that  it  will  cost  each  homeowner  be- 
tween $2,000  and  $3,000  to  have  public 
sewage  installed. 

If  soil  maps  were  available,  imfortu- 
nate  Incidents  like  this  might  have  been 
avoided. 

Nor  is  public  health  the  only  field  in 
which  a  knowledge  of  soils  would  be  ex- 
tremely helpful.  Low-lying  lands  that 
have  sufficient  natural  drainage  in  their 
wild  state  often  become  subject  to  flood- 
ing when  developed.  Foundation  bases 
for  buildings,  streets,  and  highways  are 
affected  by  soil  conditions  which  in  turn 
determine  construction  costs.  In  sum, 
almost  every  phase  of  developing  a  new 


community  must  be  done  in  reference  to 
soils  data. 

If  community  leaders,  planning  com- 
missions, zoning  boards,  education  offi- 
cials, real  estate  developers,  and  others 
are  to  make  enlightened  decisions,  they 
must  have  at  least  a  basic  knowledge 
about  the  soils  they  have  to  deal  with. 
And  the  Soil  Conservation  Service  Is  es- 
pecially qualified  to  supply  it. 

In  some  communities  steps  have  al- 
ready been  taken.  The  city  of  San  An- 
tonio. Tex.,  for  example,  has  realized  the 
value  of  a  soil  survey. 

San  Antonio's  city  manager.  Jack 
Shelby,  has  said: 

No  official,  department,  bureau,  or  agency 
In  Saji  Antonio  la  now  proposing  construc- 
tion without  the  soil  s\irvey  as  one  of  their 
basic  tools. 

But,  unfortunately,  San  Antonio  is  not 
a  representative  case.  Hundreds  of  other 
cities  and  towns  that  could  make  equally 
good  use  of  soil  maps  do  not  have  access 
to  them. 

The  reason  is  quite  simple.  The  Soil 
Conservation  Service  has  very  limited  re- 
sources and  the  bnmt  of  Its  efforts  are 
still  oriented  toward  agricultural  needs. 

In  my  own  home  State  of  New  Jersey, 
the  Service  has  only  eight  soil  scientists 
working,  and  it  will  take  them  15  years 
to  complete  mapping  the  State.  Just 
five  more  scientists  would  speed  this  up 
more  than  proportionately,  enabling  all 
of  the  critical  areas  to  be  done  In  5  years. 

This  bill  would  authorize  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Service  to  take  steps  to  meet 
these  critical  needs  before  time  has  run 
out.  and  it  would  certainly  help  to  re- 
pay States  like  New  Jersey  in  some  meas- 
ure for  all  the  money  they  have  paid  to 
support  the  subsidy  programs  of  the 
Agricultiu^  Department. 

I  think  it  is  important  to  say  that  the 
Soil  Conservation  Service  has  done  a  fine 
job  under  difficult  and  confusing  circum- 
stances. Wherever  possible  it  has  been 
receptive  to  urban  requests  for  its  skills. 
But  the  present  law  leaves  it  unclear  how 
much  authority  it  has  to  imdertake  these 
projects  on  a  large  scale. 

The  bill  would  make  clear  that  the 
Service  does  In  fact  have  this  power. 

In  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  prob- 
lem and  the  relatively  slight  cost  of  set- 
ting existing  machinery  in  motion  to 
solve  it.  I  earnestly  hope  the  Senate  will 
give  serious  and  favorable  consideration 
to  this  bUl. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  received  and  appropriately 
referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2360)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  cooperate 
with  States  and  other  public  agencies  In 
planning  for  changes  In  the  use  of  agri- 
cultural land  In  rapidly  expanding  ur- 
ban areas  and  in  other  nonagrlcultural 
use  areas,  and  for  other  purposes.  In- 
troduced by  Mr.  Wh-liams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title, 
and  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry. 


USE  OF  CAPITOL  COLUMNS  AT  NA- 
TIONAL ARBORErrUM 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  ear- 
ly in  July  of  this  year  I  armounced  that 
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it  was  my  intention  to  Introduce  legia- 
lation  authorizing  the  use  of  the  historic 
east  front  columns  of  the  Capitol  in  the 
creation  of  an  open-air  pavlUon  at  the 
National  Arboretum. 

Today  I  introduce  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence a  bill  which  would  authorize  the 
S«:retary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the 
columns  removed  from  the  east  central 
PorUco  of  the  Capitol  in  an  architec- 
turally appropriate  manner  in  the  Ar- 
boretum. I  am  hopeful  that  Senators 
will  give  careful  consideration  to  this 
legislaUon,  for  It  offers  an  unusual  op- 
portunity for  proper  disposal  of  the  his- 
toric columns  in  an  esthetic  and  In- 
spring  setting. 

Furthermore.  Mr.  President,  this  proj- 
ect will  provide  to  the  average  citizen— 
the  native  of  Washington.  D.C..  or  the 
visitor  to  the  Nation's  Capital— a  spot  of 
striking  beauty  throughout  the  year. 

We  have  been  fortunate  in  obtaining 
the  services  and  creative  energies  of  one 
or  America's  truly  outstanding  archi- 
tects—Edward Durrell  Stone. 

#,  5^;.5*^!?f  ^^  conceived  In  his  plan 
full  utilization  of  the  elements  necessary 
for  a  meaningful  memortal  to  our  his- 
toric traditions  and  also  the  future  en- 
joyment in  a  natural  setting  for  genera- 
tions to  come.  e«*cx» 

Such  a  project  would  provide  impe- 
tus for  the  millions  of  visitors  who  travel 
to  Washington  yearly  to  enjoy  and  ad- 
mire one  of  our  newest  and  least  pub- 
licized attracUons— the  National  Arbore- 
tum. 

Mr.  Stones  plan  envisions  utillzaUon 
of  the  24  columns  into  an  open  air  pa- 
vilion. A  4-tlered  arc  would  be  rimmed 
by  the  columns,  17  In  the  first,  and  7 
alternated  in  the  second  row.  They 
would  be  refiected  In  an  oval  pond  cen- 
tered by  a  cascading  fountain. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  provide 
a  breathtaking  entrance  to  our  NaUonal 
Arboretum,  which  borders  the  west  bank 
of  the  Anacostia  River  at  M  Street  and 
Maryland  Avenue  NE. 

I  doubt  whether  many  of  our  citizens 

S°.7  *^?,'  ""*  *^®  '^«^c  acres  whose 
hlghCT  hills   overlook    the   Capitol   and 
the  Washington  Monument  to  the  south 
to  the  east,  the  hiUa  break  in  sudden 
oropB  to  the  Anacostia  River. 

It  la  altogether  fitting  that  the  project 
I  am  proposing  will  enhance  this  beauti- 
ful, natural  setting  with  a  living,  vital 
and  inspiring  witness  to  mans  creative 
energies  that  can  be  enjoyed  and  appre- 
ciated by  all  people. 

This  project  wiU  not  be  encased  in 
''^T  *^°^^  ^^^^  °'  «^ne.  Rather,  It 
will  be  a  Uvlng  memorial  to  the  early 
traditions  of  a  struggling  democracy 
fought  out  in  the  halls  these  columns 
upheld.  «-"*» 

Mr.  President,  I  am  indebted  to  those 
people  who  are  acUvely  supporting  this 
project  and  to  Mr.  Stone,  who  has  will- 
Ingly  given  his  services  In  the  advance- 
ment of  this  new.  bold  utilization  of  our 
historic  Capitol  columns. 

.  T?®^.^,*^®  ^***^  <'"^«^  Weas  put  forth 
In  the  utilization  of  these  columns  But 
I  eamesUy  ask  that  my  coUeagues  give 
their  careful  consideration  to  this  proj- 
ect and  Join  me  in  providing  to  the 
American  people  a  living  memorial  that 
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offers  a  refreshing,  inspiring,  and  relax- 
ing respite  from  a  world  of  tensions 
frustrations,  and  discord. 

Mr  President.  I  a«k  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  my  bill  authorizing 
the  use  of  the  Capitol  columns  at  the 
NaUonal  Arboretum  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESmma  OFFICER.  ThebUl 
wui  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred; and.  without  objecUon,  the  bill 
will  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  bill   (S.  2361)    to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  utilize  the 
columns  removed  from  the  east  central 
portico  of  the  Capitol  in  an  architec- 
turally appropriate  manner  in  the  Na- 
tional   Arboretum,    introduced    by   Mr 
HUMPHREY  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  UUe.  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  u  follows: 
Be  it  enacted   by  the  Senate  and  House 
Of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
^merica  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Juris- 
diction  and   control   over   the  columri  re- 
moved  from  the  east  central  portico  of  the 
Capitol  m  1»69  are  hereby  traiSferml  frcS 
the  OommlBslon  for  Extension  of  the  United 
States  Capitol  to  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcul- 
rf?r-!.»!5*i   ^^*   Secretary    is   authorized    and 
directed  to  utilize  such  columns  In  an  archl- 
tecturally  appropriate   manner   In   the  Na- 
tlonal  Arboretum. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed  hi 
the  aggregate  $880,000.  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act. 
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Exhibit  1 

(From  the  Port  Worth  Star-T^legram. 

Nov.  9. 1963] 

THX   QUADALVTtS 

Two  sizable  steps  have  Just  been  taken 
toward  the  creation  erf  a  national  park  In 
the  rugged  and  scenic  Guadalupe  Mountains 
of  extreme  west  Texas. 

l^e  advisory  board  of  the  National  Park 
Service  has  recommended  the  park's  creation 
and  Senator  Ralph  Yarbobough,  of  Texas, 
has  Uitroduced  a  bUl  to  establish  it.  A  slm- 
Uar  bm  already  had  been  Introduced  in  the 
Sl!*Poot    ^P^*»^°^"^«»   by  Congressman 

Congressional  approval  would  Insure  that 
the  great  region  encompassed  by  the  pro- 
posal would  be  preserved  f  cm-  the  public  in  Its 
f.^*^",*  !l!^**  "^'^ '^^*""1  ^'^'"tlon.  Cre" 
tlon  of  the  park  would  provide  an  outdoors 
reCTeatlon  area  for  generations  yet  to  come 
The  action  of  the  Park  Service's  Ad^^ 
Board  is  gratifying,  and  Senator  YA.Bo.d^ 
deserves  commendation  for  moving  the  proj- 
ect  into  the  Senate  without  deUyf 


AMENDMENT  TO  GUADALUPE 
MOUNTAINS  NATIONAL  PARK  BILL 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  340) 

^u^^^"^"^^^^^  ^-  President.  I 
submit  an  amendment,  in  the  nature 
of  a  subsUtute.  to  the  biU.  S.  2296  to 
create  the  Guadalupe  Mountains  Na- 
tional Park  in  Texas.  This  substitute 
was  prepared  in  the  Department  of  In- 
terior and  accurately  describes  the  exact 
area  Intended  to  be  included  in  the  oro- 
pc«ed  park  as  well  as  other  provisions 
lor  its  creation  and  administration  i 
approve  of  the  Interior  Department  bUl 
and  introduce  this  substitute  so  that 
action  may  be  expedited. 

This  proposal  for  creating  a  national 
paj-k  in  the  rugged  Guadalupe  Moun- 
tains of  Texas  is  meeting  with  great 
favor  in  Texas,  and  approval  by  the  Na- 
l!°n!i  P^Jts  Advisory  Board  was  widely 
naued.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 

£.1.  ^  M,^^^^  ^y  remarks  two  editorials 
which  illustrate  this  support 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas ?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President  I 
congratulate  the  many  people  who  have 
worked  so  hard  on  this  proposal  to  bring 
it  to  the  stage  it  is  today:  The  many  fine 
public  servants  In  the  NaUonal  Park 
Service.  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart 
Udall;  Represenutlve  at  Large  Joe  Pool 

akJ^***L*'''*  ^-  •'•  C.  Hunter.  Jr..  of 
Abilene,  Tex.,  owner  of  this  area,  who 
has  worked  for  years  to  conserve  the 
area  in  such  a  natural  sUte  that  It  is 
today  worthy  of  national  park  stetus 


I  Prom  the  San  Angelo  Standard-Times 
Nov.  9,  1963] 

OUAOALTTPB  PamK.  PB0i>08aL 

Not  the  least  hidden  resources  of  this  State 
^.^n  °^°"°talns  m  the  western  part— the 
foothills  of  the  Rockies  and  In  some  Instant 
just  as  scenic.  v-^vw 

Right  now,  the  Guadalupe  Peak-McKlt- 
trlck  Canyon  area  Is  the  subject  of  Interest 
•^«^^°w  o^"^  committee  for  the  Na- 
ational  Park  Service  has  recommendend  It 
as  a  national  recreation  area.  Senator  Ralph 
Yamoboogh  has  Introduced  a  blU  In  the  Na- 
tional Congress  to  create  a  naUonal  park  In 
the  Guadalupe  Mountains.  i~*-.  *« 

wi^K  Iv^^r**^  playground  there  compares 
area  and  It  wouldn't  be  a  big  pu-k  In  co^ 

STt^^'h  J*"*  "»«  Bi«  Ben?  fS  l^StSS 
But  It  has  as  great  scenic  value,  and  it  would 

S!,rSt  Tl^  !*?•  Planned  approach  to  link 
tourist  attractions  over  a  wide  area.  This 
^uld  provide  another  point  of  Interest  b^! 
tw^n  the  historic  site  at  Port  DavlTS  ^ 
border  playground  on  the  Rio  Grande 

t^,^f t^l"?  °'  ""•  P"^  '«'«"  ^n  double 
tourist  Interest  in  this  part  of  the  State. 

The     PRESIDINQ     OFFICER     The 

JSp^T'  T^  ^  ^^l^"*'  Prtnted.  and 
referred  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs.  "ii«nor 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  18.  UNITED 
STATES  CODE.  TO  PROVIDE  PEN- 
ALTIES FOR  ASSASSINATION  OF 
THE  PRESIDENT.  VICE  PRESIDENT 
OR  CHIEF  JUSTICE  OF  THE 
UNPTED  STATED-ADDITIONAL 
COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

iy.Y^^'^  J^®  authority  of  the  order  of 
the  Senate  of  November  26.  1963    the 

Bykd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Caiwon,  Mr  Dom- 
wicK.  Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  EDMONDsoif  Mr 
HtTHPHRKT.  Mr.  Mackuson,  Mr    McIk- 
TYRK,  Mr.  MoNFOHrr.  Mr.  Ptourr.  Mr 
RANDOLPH,    Mr.    Saltonstall,    and   Mr' 
Yotmc  of  Ohio  were  added  as  addiUonai 
c«sponsors  of  the  blU  (S.  2381)  to  amend 
tlUe  18.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
penalties  for  the  assassinaUon  of   the 
President,   the   Vice    President,   or   the 
Chief  JusUce  of  the  United  States   and 
for  other  purposes,  introduced  by  Mr 
PRoxMnc  (for  himself  and  other  Sena- 
tors) on  November  26. 1963. 
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NOTICE  OP  HEARINOS  ON  CONVEN- 
TION WITH  MEXICO  FOR  SOLU- 
TION OP  THE  PROBLEM  OP  THE 
CHAMIZAL     BY     COMMITTEE    ON 

POREIGN  RELATIONS 

Mr.  PULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Committee  on  ForeiRn  Relations  will 
hold  2  days  of  public  hearings.  December 
12  and  13.  on  the  Convention  with  Mexi- 
co for  Solution  of  the  Problem  of  the 
Chamlzal — Executive  N,  88th  Congress, 
Ist  session.  Executive  branch  witnesses 
will  be  heard  on  December  12  and  public 
witnesses  on  December  13.  Both  meet- 
ings will  begin  at  10  a.m.  in  room  4221, 
New  Senate  Office  Building. 

All  Individuals  or  organizations  desir- 
ing to  appear  should  get  In  touch  with 
the  committee  clerk. 


December  4, 


1963 


NOTICE   OP   HEARING    ON   SENATE 
BILL  1912 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Sub- 
committee of  the  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service  Committee.  I  wish  to  armounce 
that  a  public  hearing  will  be  held  in 
room  6202  of  the  New  Senate  Office 
Building  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Decem- 
ber 12.  1963. 

The  hearing  will  be  on  S.  1912.  a  bill 
proposed  by  the  administration  and  in- 
troduced by  the  chairman  of  the  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service  Committee  by 
request,  to  simplify,  modernize,  and  con- 
solidate the  laws  relating  to  the  employ- 
ment of  civilians  in  more  than  one  posi- 
tion and  the  laws  concerning  the  civilian 
employment  of  retired  members  of  the 
uniformed  services,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; and  on  HM.  7381,  the  adminis- 
tration measure  which  has  been  reported 
favorably  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Post  Office  and  Civil  Service  in  an 
amended  form. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  on  this  legis- 
lation may  arrange  to  do  so  by  calling 
Capitol  4-3121,  extension  5451. 


MARGARET  SANGER,  A  RESPECTED 
PROPHET  IN  HER  OWN  TIME 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Parade  magazine  of  December  1,  1963, 
contained  an  article  describing  the  cru- 
sade Margaret  Sanger  initiated  51  years 
ago  when  she  advocated  birth  control. 

The  story  Is  entitled  "Margaret  Sanger 
50  Years  of  Crusading."  Author  Lloyd 
Shearer  has  chosen  his  words  well.  The 
tribute  to  this  remarkable  women  is  long 
overdue.  I  commend  Parade  for  bringing 
this  article  to  the  attention  of  its  many 
readers. 

Today,  Margaret  Sanger  has  the  rare 
opportxmity  to  watch  her  countrymen 
and  those  of  other  lands  discuss  publicly 
the  dilemma  she  recognized  half  a  cen- 
tury earUer.  Fifty  years,  of  course,  is 
barely  a  wink  in  the  age  of  our  planet, 
so  I  shall  not  be  unseemingly  critical  of 
the  reluctance  then  to  discuss  the  popu- 
lation problem.  Happily,  today  we  can 
discuss  it  without  being  Jailed  or 
threatened. 

Author  Shearer  describes  Mrs.  Sanger 
as  "a  respected  prophet  in  her  own  time" 
in  many  eyes.  He  Is  correct.  Her  life 
has  been  a  profile  in  courage.     I  ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  full  text  of 
the  Parade  article  appear  at  the  close 
of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Is  it  respectable  and 
responsible  to  discuss  birth  control  or 
the  population  problems  which  confront 
the  world?    Of  course. 

The  American  Assembly  of  Columbia 
University  discussed  the  population  di- 
lemma at  its  23d  session  at  Arden  House 
in  Harriman,  N.Y..  last  May.  Partici- 
pants came  from  throughout  the  land. 
Their  recommendations  were  positive.  It 
Is  pertinent  to  observe  the  conclusion: 

The  VMt  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
world.  Including  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Statea,  do  not  yet  rec- 
ognize the  full  Implications  of  present  pop- 
ulaUon  trends.  The  23d  American  assem- 
bly cannot  emphasize  too  strongly  that  Ume 
Is  running  out  for  the  formulation  and 
implementation  of  world  and  national  pop- 
ulation pKJllcy. 

To  continue  to  Ignore  world  and  UJ3.  pop- 
ulation problems  is  to  Ignore  the  welfare  and 
security  of  all  peoples.  We  must  not  remain 
complacent  In  the  face  of  a  major  threat 
to  world  peace  and  survival. 


duced  earlier  this  year  by  my  good  friend 
and  colleague  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Ci^RK],  of  which  I  am  a  cosponsor.  It 
relates  to  the  population  dilemma. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  report  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


Implementing  these  words,  the  George 
Washington  University  American  Fonmi 
on  "The  Population  Dilemma"  was  held 
November  14-17  at  Alrlie  House,  in  War- 
renton.  Va.  Its  participants  came  from 
many  parts  of  the  eastern  United  States. 
They  represented  numerous  professions 
and  interests.  Many  had  vast  knowl- 
edge of  the  population  problem.  Many 
frankly  admitted  they  did  not  know,  and 
said  they  had  accepted  the  invitation  to 
participate  so  they  could  learn. 

The  final  report  of  the  George  Wash- 
ington University  American  Assembly  on 
'The  Population  Dilemma"  should  please 
Margaret  Sanger.  Consider  the  first 
sentence: 

The  condition  'of  mankind  Is  such  that 
there  have  never  been  so  many  hungry 
people  on  this  globe. 

And  the  second  paragraph: 

The  relationship  of  the  earth's  population 
to  its  natural  resources  and  its  man-made 
Institutions,  is  a  crucial  matter  If  mankind 
Is  not  to  abandon  the  future  to  the  brutal 
laws  of  nature  and  chance.  The  Impact  of 
accelerating  population  growth  on  peace  and 
well-being  presents  a  clear  and  present 
danger. 

The  report  is  a  1963  testimonial  to  the 
courageous  struggle  Margaret  Sanger 
made  earlier  this  century.  In  two  of 
its  recommendations  the  assembly  sug- 
gested that  there  be : 

Wide  dissemination  of  information  about 
birth  control  at  low  or  no  cost  for  those  who 
desire  It,  with  full  recognition  that  the  right 
to  decide  what  steps  to  take  and  methods 
to  use  belongs  to  the  individual,  and  should 
not  be  abridged  by  local  law  or  restriction. 

And  the  assembly  recommended : 
That  medically  approved  methods  of  birth 
control.  Including  effective  contraceptive  de- 
vices, be  made  available  at  low  or  no  cost  to 
all  those  who  request  them,  and  that  they  be 
provided  at  public  expense  by  public  health 
clinics  and  health  centers. 

I  want  to  report  that  in  another  rec- 
ommendation the  assembly  endorsed 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  56,  intro- 


The  Population  Dn.EMi(A 
(Note.— The  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity American  Assembly  final  report  on  the 
Population  Dilemma."  as  adopted  by  the 
participants  in  plenary  session,  Sunday.  No- 
vember 17.  1963.  This  report  does  not  in- 
clude everything  that  was  discussed,  nor 
does  It  renect  ideas  presented  In  only  one  of 
the  four  panels.  It  is  not  the  practice  of  the 
American  Assembly  for  participants  to  affix 
their  signatures,  and  it  should  not  be  as- 
sumed that  every  participant  necessarily 
subscribes  to  every  recommendation.) 

The  condition  of  mankind  Is  such  that 
there  have  never  been  so  many  hungry 
people  on  thU  globe.  A  continuing  high 
birth  rate  and  a  falling  death  rate  have 
created  an  acceleration  in  the  rate  of  popu- 
lation growth.  The  process  has  reached  a 
point  at  which  no  authoritative  prediction 
of  population  warrants  indifference  or 
apathy. 

The  relationship  of  the  earth's  popula- 
tion to  Its  natural  resources  and  Its  man- 
made  InsUtutions.  is  a  crucial  matter  if 
mankind  is  not  to  abandon  the  future  to 
the  brutal  laws  of  nature  and  chance.  The 
impact  of  accelerating  population  growth 
on  peace  and  well-being  presenU  a  clear  and 
present  danger. 

This  George  Washington  University  Amer- 
ican Assembly  believes  that — 

(a)  Man's  present  Inability  to  deal  with 
the  basic  needs  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
world's  populaUon  suggests  that  a  dampen- 
ing of  the  rate  of  world  population  growth 
Is  imperative.  The  estimated  present  rate 
of  worldwide  population  Increase  is  approxi- 
mately 2  percent  per  year.  We  believe  that 
this  rate  should  be  reduced  by  at  least  a 

(b)  Efforts  to  deal  with  problems  of  eco- 
nomic development  without  regard  for  the 
rate  of  population  growth  are  absurd  and 
wasteful.  Present  concepts  of  economic 
growth,  particularly  as  applied  to  less  de- 
veloped areas  of  the  world.  Indicate  the 
desirability  of  considering  the  Unpact  of 
population  growth  on  economic  develop- 
ment. At  the  best  these  two  forces  may 
cancel  each  other.  At  the  worst  the  planes 
of  living  will  be  lowered. 

(c)  Present  efforts  to  study  and  under- 
stand the  consequences  of  accelerating  pop- 
ulation growth,  although  far  from  adequate 
are  indicative  of  a  growing  worldwide  con- 
cern. Present  support  for  the  concept  of 
planning  family  size  and  responsibly  con- 
trolling births  comes  from  divergent  sources 
that  are  surprisingly  close  in  their  analysis 
of  the  problem.  In  method  of  population 
limitation,  the  disagreement  Is  still  wide. 
The  problem  Involves,  for  many  people, 
moral  Issues  and  deep  personal  convictions! 
It  requires  and  demands  cooperation  and 
good  will. 

(d)  The  world  has  achieved  a  phenome- 
nal Improvement  In  death  control;  the  next 
step  must  be  the  achievement  of  a  cor- 
responding  improvement   In   birth    control. 

(e)  Family  size  is  fundamentally  a  mat- 
ter of  personal  choice  by  parents.  Such 
choice  ought  to  be  baaed  on  knowledge  of 
the  consequences  to  the  family  and  to  soci- 
ety, and  with  knowledge  of  the  means  of 
effective  family  planning.  Since  reliance 
on    voluntary    self-regulation    may    permit 

^those  who  are  uninformed,  irresponsible  or 
Indifferent  to  continue  to  procreate  at  an 


undesirable  rate,  strong  efforts  must  be  made 
to  encourage  everyone  to  deal  responsibly 
with  this  problem.  i~"»ioiy 

t.   POPULATIOH    AKD    WOKLO    ArfAOa 

"  The  consequences  of  the  present  popula- 
tion explosion  are  deetructlve  to  the  achieve- 
ment of  rising  expectations  In  the  low  In- 
come   countries.      Where    the    present    gap 
between    hope    and   reality   is    broadest     it 
is  possible  that  the  Introduction  of  modem 
techniques   of   health    care    and    sanitation 
can    so    suddenly    transform    the    ratio    of 
births  to  deaths  that  the  prospect  of  raising 
the  standard  of  living  gives  way  in  face  of 
a  tidal  wave  of  people  in  need  of  food,  hous- 
ing, education,  and  other  necessities  of  life 
ThU  assembly  does  not  believe  that  efforts 
at  populaUon  control  are  the  exclusive  an- 
swer  to  these  problems.    The  complexities  of 
sound  economic  and  social  development  and 
reform  go  beyond  population  size,  but  can- 
not go  far  without  aerlous  consideration  of 
tm«  essential  factor.     Economic  measures- 
liberalization  of  internaUonal  trade.  Invest- 
ment,  and   access   to    and   development   of 
natural  resources— may  be  an  effective  means 
of  raising  world  income  per  capita  and  re- 
ductog  Income  disparities.    These  economic 

tl!!^wyt.**"**^*'^"  ^  mitigating  interna- 
tional frictions. 

The  days  of  mass  migration  m  search  of  a 

better  life  are  over.     Migration  will  not  be 

adequate    in   face   of   the  probable  rate   of 

world  population  growth,  although  it  may 

reduce  pressures  temporarily  in  a  given  loc^ 

where  solutionfl  must  be  found  else- 

r.^  fo»»cern  for  the  Impact  of  burgeoning 
population  on  world  affairs  leads  us  to 
recommend : 

TTn.v3fti';'?^""^°°  **'  """  activities  of  the 
United  Nations  and  Its  specialized  agencies 
in  making  effective  information  regarding 
the  techniques  of  birth  control  widely  avall- 
aDle  for  those  who  request  it. 

2.  Increased  support  be  given  to  the  ooUec- 
tlon  of  Unproved  population  and  other  demo- 
graphic statistics;  to  oontinulng  analysis  and 
projection  of  these  data;  to  analysU  of  the 
interrelationship  between  demographic  and 
socio-economic  variables;  and  to  the  dissem- 
ination of  thU  information  ^^ 

♦kL?^**  ^•®-  '***  ^^^  ^  ™o«  effective  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  recipient  coun- 
tries have  developed  effective  and  compre- 
hensive plans  which  include  attenUon  to 
populaUon  problems  u  weU  as  to  fiscal 
monetary,  natural  resource,  public  adminis- 
traUon.  IndusU-lal  development,  and  other 
questions  of  Importance  to  the  development 

IL  t  **,!i°^-  "  *•  ^^^  position  that  US. 
aid  should  also  be  directed  to  help  low  per 
capita  Income  countries  to  develop  effective 
and  comprehensive  plans  related  to  popu- 
laUon control.  i~Hu 

4.  That  those  agencies,  public  and  Dri- 
l^^'  ,*  ^^?  aaelstance  to  counU-les  In  the 
planning  of  development  should  take  pj! 
tlcular  caxe  to  caU  attenUon  to  Uie  impU- 
SunUie.  P°P«1*"°°   growui  of  sSch 

6.  The  population  exploeion  is  not  only  a 
^Htt!Ti  -?f  K^'^'-^ment*  and  internaUonal 
pollUcal  organlzaUons,  but  also  of  the  Inter- 
naUonal nongovernmental  sclenUflc  commu- 
nity. We  recommend  that  these  groups  un- 
dertake research  and  disseminate  inf^ma- 
tlon  about  populaUon  problems,  birth  con- 
trol, and  Uie  nature  of  the  reproducUve 
process.  ^  "«wivw»o 

,JL^^^^  ™.°**  a^^ocafca"  of  birth  regulaUon 
«ta^>6S  the  privacy  of  the  decisions  that  must 

A^^'^f?*  *^K  **^**^*  responsible  parenthood. 
i«»  ,  i*.*^*  moUvaUon  of  Uie  individual  i^ 
Involved  In  any  volunUry  program  of  birUi 
control,  we  urge  Uie  great  religious  and  oUi- 
to^f^^tf*  o^a'^^tlons  to  take  leadership  in 
motivating  people  to  accept  Uie  basic  iin- 
cept  of  reeponsible  family  planning.  The 
influence  of  many  of  Uiese  privateHtaterna- 
uonal     organizations    transcends     naUonal 
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boundaries  and  rises  above  the  exigencies  of 
rapid  poUUcal  change  and  economic  fluctua- 
tion. Some  of  these  deal  directly  and  Inti- 
mately with  the  individual  and  his  con- 
science, where  the  personal  decisions  must 
be  made  in  the  area  of  voluntary  population 
regulation. 

n.  Popm^noN  and  national  APPAns 
This  assembly  is  aware  that  there  are  cur- 
rent national  problems  which  are  related  to 
Uie  rapid  population  growth  of  recent  years 
We  are  equally  aware  that  every  responsible 
demographic  authority  predicts  a  substan- 
tial expansion  of  our   national   population 
without  regard  to  otir  success  in  finding  solu- 
tions for  current  problems  of  urban  conges- 
tion,   transportation,    air   poUution,    educa- 
tional  facilities  and   personnel,   and  deple- 
tion of  water,  timber,  and  other  resources 
We  have  unused  productive  capacity;  we  have 
not    approached    the   maximum   population 
which  otir  resotirces  can  maintain.    But  opti- 
mism without  regard  to  the  present  facts  of 
population  growth  and  the  widely  dissemi- 
nated projections  of  population  could  lead  us 
to  the  very  position  we  wish  to  avoid— one 
which  sees  social  and  economic  progress  re- 
tarded  by  excessive  and   badly  distributed 
populaUon  growth.    We  also  feel  that  there 
is  no  economic  JusUflcation  for  the  over- 
eimpllfied  idea  that  population  growth  auto- 
matically creates  new  markets  which  In  turn 
support  a  growing  labor  force. 

Our  concern  for  the  Impact  of  burgeoning 
population  on  our  social,  cultural,  economic 
and  pollUcal  InsUtuUons  leads  us  to  recran- 
mend  : 

1.  Immediate  and  extensive  effcH-ts  be  made 
to  Inform  the  people  of  this  country  of  the 
proJecUons  of  population  growth  and  of  the 
enormous  problems  Inherent  therein  This 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  pollUcal.  edu- 
caUonal,  civic,  and  religious  leaders  at  aU 
levels,  as  weU  as  by  the  media  of  mass  com- 
municaUon.  Mweover,  our  pollUcal  leader- 
ship should  encovu-age.  through  the  United 
Nauons.  a  stepped-up  program  of  awakening 
world  leadership  to  this  problem. 

2.  Increased  and  Intensified  research  and 
inveeUgation  of  the  impact  on  our  society  of 
population  trends:  such  research  and  invwU- 
gauon  to  be  supported  by  both  public  and 
private  financial  grants.  This  problem,  we 
believe,  should  be  assigned  a  high  priority. 

3.  Increased  and  intensified  research  and 
investlgauon  of  the  biological  and  medical 
aspects  of  human  reproduction  in  order  that 
a  variety  of  teclxniques  and  procedures  to 
control   reproducuon   may   be   developed. 

4  Efforts  to  promote  responsible  parent- 
hood require  more  InformaUon  aboiit  the 
role  of  social  and  cultural  factors  as  they  re- 
late to  family  size.    This  assembly  urges  the 

f^^^K^L"'  ^PP^"^  research  In  th?sociaJ 
and  behavioral  sciences  to  provide  more  In- 
formation In  this  field. 

6.  Wide  dissemination  of  InformaUon 
about  blrUi  conu-ol  at  low  or  no  cost  for  those 

Z^^A^^  !*.'  ^^^  ^""  recogniuon  Uiat  Uie 
right  to  decide  what  steps  to  take  and  meth- 
ods to  use   belongs  to  the  individual,  and 

strtcuon.  such  laws  and  restrtcUons.  nZf 
f^^/'*''"'"''^  enforced,  should  be  re- 
Sbmx         ^^*  concept  of  individual  respon- 

t..^>,'^*\  medically  approved  methods  of 
?i^  H  f^'^'L^'^'^^^^K  effective  contracep- 
tive devices,  be  made  available  at  low  or  no 

^v  "V  '^?L''^°  "^""t  "^«».  and  ^°t 

S  L^.^^.V"*.***  *'  P"^"'^  "P*'"*  by  pub- 
lic health  clinics  and  health  centers 

«J,  "°°°'^°K  the  requests  of  fertile  Indl- 
V  dua  s   for   sterlllzatton   when   there   Is  no 
violation  Of  the  patient's  or  the  physician's 
moral  convictions. 
8.  That  revision  of  present  policy  and  pro- 

^^  '''^l^  ^  '"^'y  *n<*  cHiW  welfare 
which  seek  to  minimize  unwanted  and  re- 
jected offspring  be  carefully  examined  lest 
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f"«^   ^  '^^   with   irresponsible   parents 
lead  to  hann  to  innooent  children. 

8.  The  appointment  of  a  Presidential 
Conunisslon  on  Population  as  suggested  by 
Senators  Clask  and  Qmvmkihg  In  Senate 
Concurrent  ResoluUon  56.  and  the  substan- 
tlally  increased  programs  of  research  within 
the  NIH  as  caUed  for  In  the  same  resolu- 
tion. 

10.  Continued  efforts  to  accelerate  eco- 
nomic growth,  broaden  employment  oppor- 
tunities, and  revise  and  expand  vocational 
training  programs,  together  with  assurances 
that  these  wiU  be  available  to  aU  segmenU 
of  the  populaUon  without  prejudicial  dis- 
crimination. 

11.  Comprehensive  programs  of  natural 
resource  conaervaUon  which  become  Increas- 
ingly Important  as  population  growth  trend* 
become  reaUties. 

12.  The  introduction  of  Information  con- 
cerning responsible  family  planning  into  the 
programs  of  schools  and  religious  OTganlza- 
tlons,  and  particularly  into  the  media  of 
mass  communication.  The  subject  should 
receive  attention  in  publicly  supported  adult 
education  programs  and  local  social  agencies. 

13.  AU  the  above  suggestions  for  short- 
and  long-range  national  and  international 
acUon  demand  qualified  professional  per- 
sonnel beyond  our  present  supply.  Educa- 
Uonal  facilities  must  be  expanded  In  aU 
these  fields  and  efforts  made  to  attract  quali- 
fied people  to  the  professions  needed. 

These  recOTnmendaUons,  U  put  into  effect 
widely,  will  have  theU-  own  side  effects  with 
which  society  wUl  have  to  deal.    This  assem- 
bly   recognizes    that    some    of    our    recom- 
mendations may  create  new  problems.    We 
feel  that  study  and  research,  experiment  and 
acUon.  are  very  much  the  order  of  the  day. 
The  first  step*  are  underway,  supported  by 
a  changed  attitude  on  the  part  of  remwn- 
slble    churchmen    of    virtually    all    major 
faiths,  a  new  courage  on  tlie  part  ot  some 
political  leaders,  a  real  breakthrough  In  ef- 
fecuveness    by   agencies    which    have    been 
privately  organized  to  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems  of   populaUon   growth— of   which   the 
Planned    Parenthood    FedefaUon    and    the 
PopulaUon  CoimcU  are  outstanding  exam- 
ples.   The  great  foundaUons  have  declared 
their  interest  and  already  devoted  extensive 
funds  to  population  problems. 

This  George  Washington  Univwrtty  Amer- 
lean  Assembly  believe*  that  the  fact*  Juatlfy 
not  panic,  but  confident  acUon. 

The  choices  here  are  hard  ones.  Popula- 
tion growth  almost  inevitably  leads  to  multi- 
plication of  state  controls,  even  in  our  free 
■oclety.  Yet  control  of  population  increase* 
also  involves  some  state  action  In  a  field  of 
rights  peculiarly  private.  For  a  free  sodety 
there  Is  here  a  true  dUemma. 


Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  41 
years  ago  Mrs.  Sanger  asked  that  I  com- 
ment on  the  birth-control  problem  in  her 
publication  "The  Birth  Control  Review  " 
In  that  particular  issue  of  July  1922  ISra 
Sanger  asked: 

Would  not  the  legal  dissemination  of  *cl- 
entmc  birth  control  InformaUon  through 
the  medium  of  clinics  by  the  medical  profu- 
sion be  the  most  logical  method  of  checklmr 
the  problem  of  overpopulation? 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  full 
text  of  my  response  to  that  question  and 
to  three  others  asked  by  Mrs.  Sanger  be 
printed  in  the  Ricord  at  this  point 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
from  the  article  was  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

BiXTR  Cohtbol:  I*  It  Moral? 

(Dr.  EufKST  QsuKNtNC's  answers  to  Mrs 
Sanger's  four  question*) 

1.  "Is  not  overpopulation  a  menace  to  tha 
peace  of  the  world?" 
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Aiuwer.  A  great  menace.  There  are  alto- 
gether too  many  people  In  the  world.  Qual- 
ity, not  quantity,  should  be  the  deslderatiun. 
If  men  and  women  are  really  superior  to 
beaaU,  It  U  In  their  ablUty  not  to  breed  like 
rabbit*  or  to  spawn  like  ]ell3rflsh  and  turn 
their  offspring  into  the  ruthless  Jungle  ex- 
istence of  tooth  and  claw,  but  to  bring 
wanted,  carefully  nurtured,  loved  children 
Into  the  world  endowed  with  all  the  strength 
and  fineness  and  potentiality  for  a  happy  ex- 
istence which  the  planning  and  devotion  of 
thinking  beings  can  encompass.  The  over- 
population of  the  world  has  already  borne  the 
bitter  fruit  of  war.  Germany's  congested 
multitudes  were  taught  to  believe  that  they 
were  surrounded  by  enemies,  that  the  open 
spaces  of  the  world  had  been  preempted  and 
that  Germany  had  to  expand  forcibly  in  or- 
der not  to  perish..  However  false  this  as- 
sumption, the  fact  remains  that  the  Germans 
believed  it.  and  it  was  a  potent  factor  in 
producing  the  catastrophe  of  1914-18.  Ja- 
pan's i>roblems  are  similar — her  overcrowding 
and  inability  to  overflow  Into  other  lands 
underlies  the  present  tense  Par  Eastern  sit- 
uation. Overpopulation  Is  responsible  for 
the  fierce  economic  struggle  all  over  the 
world.  The  changed  conditions  in  the 
United  States  In  the  last  20  years,  the  repres- 
sions of  the  present  day.  the  development  of 
class  consciousness  and  the  Intensification 
of  the  Industrial  conflict  are  merely  mani- 
festations of  the  patent  fact  that  our  coun- 
try has  at  last  filled  up  and  has  become  over- 
peculated.  Unemployment,  an  acute  sjrmp- 
tom  of  this  condition,  means  nothing  less 
from  an  economic  standpoint  than  that  there 
are  too  many  people  for  our  present  sjrstem 
to  support.  A  still  graver  symptom  are  the 
famines  which  regularly  aflllct  sections  of 
the  earth,  notably  China,  which  we  then  be- 
latedly and  Ineffectively  try  to  relieve  by 
feeble  palliative  measxires. 

2.  "Would  not  the  legal  dissemination  of 
scientific  birth  control  Information  through 
the  medium  of  clinics  by  the  medical  pro- 
fession be  the  most  logical  method  of  check- 
ing the  problem  of  overpopulation?" 

Answer.  It  would.  It  Is  essentially  the 
duty  of  the  medical  profession  to  accept  full 
responsibility  for  the  therapeutic  phases  of 
this  problem.  The  new  spirit  In  medicine 
demands  that  diseases  be  prevented  wher- 
ever possible.  The  old  adage  Is  particularly 
applicable  to  matters  of  health  that  "an 
ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of 
cxire." 

3.  "Would  knowledge  of  birth  control 
change  the  moral  attitude  of  men  and  wom- 
en toward  the  marriage  bond  or  lower  the 
moral  standards  of  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try?" 

Answer.  Neither.  On  the  contrary  Insofar 
as  it  would  tend  to  eliminate  for  all  time 
the  crime  of  abortion,  its  effect  woxild  be 
distinctly  moral. 

4.  "Do  you  believe  that  knowledge  which 
enables  parents  to  limit  their  families  will 
make  for  hiunan  happiness  and  raise  the 
moral,  social  and  intellectual  standards  of 
the  population?" 

Answer.  I  believe  that  no  single  reform 
capable  of  such  inunediate  and  widespread 
application  would  so  greatly  add  to  the  hap- 
piness of  the  hxunan  race.  There  are  no 
panaceas,  but  birth  control  properly  estab- 
lished would  go  further  to  eliminate  poverty, 
sickness,  insanity,  crime,  with  all  that  these 
scourges  imply,  than  any  other  remedy  pro- 
posed. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
world  owes  much  to  Margaret  Sanger 
and  to  others  who  are  pioneers  in  the 
birth-control  field.  The  world  likewise 
owes  much  to  the  men  who  have  made 
possible  the  American  Assembly  univer- 
sity forums  established  in  1950  by 
Dwlght  David  Eisenhower,  then  presi- 


dent of  Columbia  University.  The 
American  Assembly  is  a  national,  non- 
partisan, educational  institution,  incor- 
porated under  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York.  Its  assemblies  are  designed 
to  illuminate  issues  of  U.S.  policy. 

And  we  owe  much  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent, who  did  not  let  his  personal  be- 
liefs interfere  with  the  common  good. 
Under  his  direction,  our  Government 
took  important  steps  nationally  and  in- 
ternationally in  the  unknown,  unex- 
plored, and  controversial  field  of  human 
fertility. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  pioneering 
and  his  work  for  all  men  in  this  area 
must  not  be  wasted. 

Here  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  George- 
town University  has  taken  an  active, 
positive  lead  in  studying  the  population 
problem. 

Last  July,  the  Georgetown  University 
population  study  center  opened  offlcially. 
The  center  will  benefit  all  mankind  as  it 
explores  the  population  problem  and  as 
it  works  toward  the  perfection  of  the 
rhythm  system.  Its  director  Is  Dr.  Bene- 
dict J.  Duffy.  A  pioneer  in  the  popula- 
tion field,  the  late  Dr.  Donald  J.  O'Con- 
nor, good  friend  of  Dr.  Duffy  and  of  mine, 
first  brought  the  need  of  such  a  center  to 
the  attention  of  the  Reverend  Edward  B. 
Bunn.  president  of  Georgetown  Univer- 
sity, several  years  ago. 

Dr.  O'Connor  was  an  economist  of  es- 
tablished reputation.  Don  O'Connor  did 
not  falter  in  his  quest  for  a  reasonable 
answer  to  the  population  problem  which 
he  had  seen  illustrated  in  Puerto  Rico 
which  would  be  acceptable  to  all,  includ- 
ing the  members  of  his  own  Catholic 
Church.  His  death  delayed  establish- 
ment of  the  center,  but  today  his  dream 
Is  being  realized. 

The  progressive  role  of  the  Catholic 
Church  as  it  relates  to  the  world's  popu- 
lation problem  is  heartening.  I  am 
pleased  to  report  that  I  have  received  and 
accepted  an  invitation  to  speak  at  a  ses- 
sion of  the  Institute  of  Social  Ethics  at 
Georgetown  University  when  a  course  in 
population  will  be  held  June  17  through 
July  21,  1964.  The  institute  is  sponsor- 
ing an  interdisciplinary  course  on  the 
moral  and  social  effects  of  the  ix>pula- 
tion  problem.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  full  text  of  the  letter  signed  by 
the  Reverend  Francis  X.  Quinn.  S.J.,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  beixig  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Georgetown  UNivEasrrY, 
Washington,  B.C.,  November  22, 1963. 
Senator  Ernest  Gruening, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Okas  Senator  GRtrENiNc:  Prom  June  17  to 
July  21  the  Institute  of  Social  Ethics  at 
Georgetown  University  will  sponsor  an  inter- 
disciplinary course  on  the  moral  and  social 
effects  of  the  population  problem. 

By  assembling  demographers,  sociologists, 
economists  and  clergy,  educators  and  men  in 
professional  life,  we  will  attempt  to  pin- 
point some  of  the  problems  posed  by  the  ac- 
celerating rate  of  population  growth.  The 
topics  treated  will  include  world  population 
growth,  world  resources  and  technology,  the 
current  status  of  fertility  control,  birth  con- 
trol and  public  policy,  family  size,  rhythm 
and  the  "pill." 


We  would  like  you  to  participate.  Can  you 
be  with  us  on  July  1  and  discuss  "PopulaUon 
Growth  and  the  American  Economy."  We 
will  be  glad  to  have  you  as  our  guest  at  the 
University.  We  would  appreciate  any  sug- 
gestions. 

Hopefully. 

Rev.  Francis  X.  Quinn,  S.J., 

Institute  of  Social  Ethics. 
P.S.— I  may  be  reached  at  Woodstock  Col- 
lege, Woodstock.  Md. 

Exhibit  1 

Margaret  Sangxr — Fimr  Years  or  Crusadino 

(By  Lloyd  Shearer) 

Tucson,  Ariz  —Here,  in  a  small,  secluded 
sanitarium  aptly  called  House  by  the  Side  of 
the  Road,  one  of  the  world's  most  contro- 
versial women  is  approaching  the  end  of  her 
life's  Journey. 

Her  name:  Margaret  Sanger.  Her  achieve- 
ment: Pounding  the  birth  control  movement 
in  America. 

This  year,  on  September  14,  Margaret 
Sanger  reached  the  age  of  8S.  Her  birthday 
passed  relatively  unnoticed,  except  by  close 
friends  and  her  two  sons,  Stuart  and  Grant. 
Both  are  physicians,  one  an  internist  in 
Tucson,  the  other  a  surgeon  In  New  York. 

Bedridden  for  the  past  3  years  with  a 
heart  weakened  by  recurring  occlusions  and 
a  bloodstream  that  manufactures  too  many 
white  blood  corpuscles,  this  little,  strong- 
willed  woman,  no  larger  than  a  minute,  still 
retains  the  spirit  which  drove  her  to  found  a 
movement  which  many  people  consider  one 
of  the  most  Important  in  the  world. 

father's  opposmoK 

"Fifty  years  ago,"  Margaret  Sanger  told 
me  as  her  son  Stuart  and  I  sat  with  her  re- 
cently in  her  sanitarium  room,  "I  realized 
what  was  coming — the  population  explosion 
we  hear  so  much  about  today,  women  hav- 
ing more  and  more  babies  until  there's 
neither  food  nor  room  for  them  on  earth. 
And  I  tried  to  do  something  about  It.  Now 
I  have  thousands  of  people  all  over  the  world 
aware  of  that  problem  and  its  only  possible 
solution — family  limitation  and  planned 
parenthood.  But  50  years  ago" — she  breathed 
deeply  and  tossed  her  head — "what  opposi- 
tion I  had:  the  law,  the  police,  the  govern- 
ment, even  my  own  father.  He  was  the  most 
broad-minded  Irishman  I  ever  knew — Mi- 
chael Higgins  was  his  name.  But  he  kept 
saying.  Margaret.  Get  out  of  it.  Get  out 
of  it.  The  kind  of  nursing  you're  doing,  the 
kind  of  project  you're  involved  in — that's  no 
life  for  a  girl.'  " 

In  1912,  after  she  had  been  married  12 
years  to  Architect  William  Sanger  and  had 
borne  two  sons  and  a  daughter.  Margaret 
Sanger  from  Corning,  NY..  1  of  11  children, 
a  feminist  if  ever  there  was  one  and  a  grad- 
uate nurse,  wrote  a  series  of  articles  for  the 
New  York  Call  entiUed,  "What  Every  Girl 
Should  Know."  in  simple,  understandable 
language  she  described  the  problems  of 
puberty  and  adolescence,  the  cause  and 
prevention  of  social  disease,  the  parts  and 
functions  of  the  female  anatomy. 

These  articles  outraged  a  ruthless,  fanatical 
Intolerant  named  Anthony  Comstock,  who 
In  1873  had  managed  to  push  through  Con- 
gress a  censorship  law  bearing  his  name.  It 
authorized  him,  as  a  special  agent  of  the 
Post  OfBce  Department,  to  open  any  letter, 
package,  pamphlet  or  book  going  through  the 
malls  and  to  rule  personally  on  what  was 
Indecent  or  obscene. 

According  to  Comstock,  anything  dealing 
with  contraception  or  venereal  disease  was 
indecent,  so  that  druggists,  doctors,  hospital 
administrators  and  scientists  were  afraid  to 
use  the  mails  to  receive  or  dispense  such 
information.  They  feared  prosecution  and 
imprisonment. 

Comstock  was  a  detestable  man  with  a 
twisted  mind.    One  time  he  ordered  two  of 
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his  female  decoys  to  write  a  kindhearted 
midweetem  doctor,  begging  the  physician  for 
contraceptive  information  on  the  grounds 
that  they  were  married  to  insane  husbands. 
When  the  good  doctor  replied  to  the  women, 
telling  them  what  they  might  do.  Comstock 
had  him  arrested  and  sent  to  Leavenworth 
for  10  years. 

Comstock  tried  to  do  the  same  to  Margaret 
Sanger.  In  1013  this  wisp  of  a  woman  was 
Indicted  by  the  UJ3.  Government  on  nine 
counts  with  a  possible  prison  sentence  of  46 
years  because  she  had  Insisted  over  and  over 
again:  "No  woman  can  call  herself  free  who 
does  not  own  and  control  her  body.  No 
woman  can  call  herseJf  free  until  she  can 
choose  consciously  whether  she  will  or  will 
not  be  a  mother." 

What  inspired  Margaret  Sanger  to  write 
her  articles  and  to  f  jund  the  birth  control 
movement  was  the  misery,  the  poverty,  the 
degradation  which  met  her  eyes  when,  in  the 
first  decades  of  this  century,  she  labored 
as  a  nurse  on  New  York  City's  East  Side. 

"I  can  still  see  them,"  she  says,  closing  her 
eyes  and  recalling  the  past,  "those  poor,  weak, 
wasted,  frail  women,  pregnant  year  after 
year  like  so  many  automatic  breeding  ma- 
chines. Those  poor  women,  crying,  pleading, 
begging,  'Please  tell  me,  Mrs.  Sanger.  You 
know  the  secret  of  not  having  babies.  Please 
tell  me.  If  I  have  another  baby,  I'm  going 
to  die.' 

"You  can't  imagine  what  it  was  like."  she 
continues,  "what  these  hopeless  women 
would  do  to  prevent  their  continued  preg- 
nancies. They  were  poor.  Their  husbands 
couldn't  support  the  families  they  already 
bad.  They  sent  their  children  out  into  the 
labor  market  at  7.  8.  and  9  years. 

"These  pitiful  women  went  to  local  abor- 
tionists, to  butchers  In  many  cases,  and  after 
illegal  operations  they  bled  to  death.  Others 
tiimed  to  drinking  turpentine  mixed  with 
sugar,  mustard  mixed  with  teas.  They 
threw  themselves  down  flights  of  stairs  to 
incur  miscarriages.  It  was  horrible,  hor- 
rible— and  all  because  there  was  no  one,  no 
person,  no  agency  to  tell  them  about  contra- 
ception. 

"I    KNVW    I    WAS    RIGHT" 

"Seeing  all  this  misery  year  after  year,  this 
needless  death,  and  realizing  that  there  was 
no  one,  no  man  on  the  scene,  no  doctor,  no 
nurse,  no  social  worker  who  would  help  them, 
I  reserved  that  women  should  have  some 
knowledge  of  their  own  bodies,  some  knowl- 
edge of  contraception,  that  they  should  be 
rescued  from  their  sex  servitude.  You  ask 
me  how  I  could  face  all  the  persecution,  the 
martyrdom,  the  opposition.  Ill  tell  you  how. 
I  knew  I  was  right.  It  was  as  simple  as  that. 
I  knew  I  was  right." 

Before  Margaret  Sanger  went  on  trial  for 
violating  the  Comstock  Law,  a  powerful  New 
York  corporation  lavryer,  Samuel  Untermeyer, 
undertook  to  defend  her.  "Listen,"  he  told 
her  one  day,  "I've  spoken  to  the  district  at- 
torney. All  he  wants  you  to  do  is  not  to 
break  the  law.  You  send  me  a  letter  with 
such  a  promise,  and  you  won't  go  to  jail." 

Margaret  Sanger  jumped  to  her  feet.  "I'm 
not  worried  about  jail.  That  has  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  The  question  Is  whether  I  have 
done  something  obscene.  If  I  have  not,  I 
cannot  plead  gxillty." 

"But  the  law,"  Untermeyer  insisted,  "says 
that  to  disseminate  information  on  birth 
control  Is  obscene." 

"Then,"  said  Margaret  Sanger,  "the  law 
la  wrong,  and  the  law  will  have  to  change, 
not  I." 

Margaret  Sanger  went  to  jail  for  30  days, 
but  her  Imprisonment  aroused  the  conscience 
of  the  Nation's  womanhood.  Women  from 
every  staUon  in  society  rallied  to  her  side  In 
such  numbers  that  they  made  possible  the 
founding  of  planned  parenthood  clinics 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  1937  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  voted  to  give  birth 
control  its  recognition  and  support,  and  the 


Federal  courts  ruled  that  It  was  neither 
illegal  nor  obscene  for  contraceptive  mate- 
rials to  be  sent  throiigh  the  mails.  Margaret 
Sanger  had  succeeded  in  changing  the  law. 

Like  that  of  nxany  women  who  fiercely  ded- 
icate their  lives  to  career  or  cause,  Margaret 
Sanger's  private  life  siiffered  in  the  process. 
While  she  was  in  England  studying  with 
Havelock  Ellis  and  while  researching  birth 
control  on  the  continent,  her  husband  was 
Imprisoned  for  distributing  her  series  of  arti- 
cles. When  she  returned  to  New  York,  her 
only  daughter.  Peggy,  to  whom  she  was  deeply 
attached,  came  down  with  pnetunonia  and 
died.  Her  two  sons,  sent  off  to  boarding 
schools,  saw  less  of  their  crusading  mother 
than  they  might  have  iinder  other  circum- 
stances. Eventually  Margaret  Sanger  and 
her  hxisband  were  divorced.  In  1922  she  was 
married  again,  this  time  to  J.  Noah  H.  Slee, 
president  of  the  3-in-l  Oil  Co.  He  died  in 
1943,  leaving  her  with  many  fond  memories 
of  their  work  together  and  a  plctxiresque 
home  in  Tucson. 

Constitutionally  incapable  of  rest  or  re- 
tirement. Margaret  Sanger  organized  in  1948 
the  Cheltenham  Congress  on  World  Popula- 
tion and  Resources.  Delegates  came  from 
15  countries.  Mrs.  Sanger  graphically 
pointed  out  that  death  rates,  because  of  dis- 
coveries in  medicine,  were  going  down  and 
birth  rates  were  going  up.  She  prophesied 
that  unless  population  growth  was  con- 
trolled, it  would  neutralize  any  economic  or 
social  gains.  Frequently,  she  said,  it  would 
lead  to  war.  She  emphasized  that  the  grow- 
ing population  explosion  was  a  problem  the 
world  could  not  shunt  aside. 

Invited  to  speak  in  Japtan  and  India,  she 
lectured  so  convincingly  and  with  such  in- 
controvertible expertise  that  both  countries 
came  out  in  favor  of  birth  control  and  in- 
stituted programs  for  planned  parenthood. 
Today.  Margaret  Sanger's  prophesies  have 
cc«ne  true.  The  world  rate  of  pop\ilation 
growth  has  doubled  since  1945  and  is  in- 
creasing steadily.  In  36  years  the  popula- 
tion of  the  United  States  will  reach  300 
million,  and  the  world  population  of  3  bil- 
lion will  double  to  6  billion.  In  the  last  3 
years  the  population  of  the  world  has  in- 
creased by  185  million — or  as  many  people  as 
there  are  in  the  United  States  today. 

RATK   or   GROWTH 

The  earth's  land  space  Is  fixed  and  inex- 
pandable.  Popvilatlon  grows  geometrically: 
a-4-8-16-32,  etc.  Since  World  War  n.  the 
world  population  has  been  increasing  at  2 
percent.  This  means  that  the  total  popula- 
tion will  double  every  34.6  years.  Birth  rates 
are  highest  in  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, on  which  continents  live  roughly  two- 
thirds  of  the  world's  population.  Unless  the 
birth  rate  is  controlled,  the  earth  will  not 
have  enough  resources — water,  fuel,  food, 
and  wildlife — to  support  humanity. 

Margaret  Sanger's  movement  was  for  years 
a  source  of  controversy.  Many  sincere  people 
opposed  the  dissemination  of  birth  control 
information,  both  in  this  country  and 
abroad.  But  nowadays  all  major  churches 
recognize  that  the  problem  of  population 
explosion  must  be  met.  As  the  Reverend 
John  A.  O'Brien,  research  professor  of  Theol- 
ogy at  Notre  Dame,  i>olnts  out:  "batholics, 
Protestants,  and  Jews  are  in  agreement  over 
the  objectives  of  family  planning,  but  dis- 
agree over  the  methods  to  be  used."  One 
church  approves  the  rhythm  method  and 
abstinence,  another  condones  "the  use  of 
the  gifts  of  science  for  conscientious  family 
limitation."  A  third  approves  the  use  of 
medical  contraception  only  by  the  wife,  for 
health  reasons. 

His  Holiness  Pope  Plus  XII,  in  1961,  ex- 
plicitly approved  the  rhythm  system  fM- 
Roman  Catholics  as  a  means  of  spacing 
children.  He  also  called  upon  science  to  per- 
fect the  system  so  that  it  might  be  made 
more  sure  and  reliable. 


Fifty  years  ago  Margaret  Sanger  told  the 
world:  "The  greatest  issue  Is  to  ralae  the 
question  of  birth  control  out  of  the  gutter 
of  obscenity  •  •  •  and  get  It  Into  the  light 
of  intelligence  and  hxunan  understanding." 

Today,  with  two-thirds  of  the  world  rap- 
Idly  approaching  Its  biological  bursting 
point,  she  is  happy  to  note  the  changing  tide 
of  international  opinion,  the  respectability 
and  importance  given  family  limitation.  It 
is  a  source  of  deep  satisfau^tion  to  her  that 
the  administration  in  Washington  now  is 
willing  to  give  birth  control  information  to 
those  oversea  nations  who  request  It,  that 
currently  the  population  explosion  is  recog- 
nized by  statesmen  everywhere  as  second  in 
importance  only  to  the  problem  of  prevent- 
ing nuclear  war. 

"But  we  still  have  lots  to  do,"  Mrs.  Sanger 
warns.  "I  believe  no  girl  should  get  married 
and  start  bearing  children  before  she's  18. 
One  of  the  big  troubles  in  China,  with  730 
million  people,  and  India,  with  461  million, 
is  that  girls  there  are  married  off  at  12  and 
13  and  bear  on  the  average  of  6  to  8  children. 
Married  people  must  contribute  to  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  human  race,  but  they  are 
entitled  to  some  freedom  of  choice  in  the 
matter." 

"At  this  moment,"  she  states,  "one-third 
of  the  world's  people  have  a  freedom  of 
choice,  but  over  2  billion  do  not,  simply  be- 
cause they  don't  know  that  it's  possible  to 
limit  births.  We've  got  to  get  the  message 
through  to  these  i>eople,  or  in  a  hundred 
years  hiunanity  will  drown  in  the  ocean  of 
overpopulation." 

"I  think  that  here  in  this  country."  she 
avers,  "an  Ideal  age  for  a  girl  to  marry  is 
21." 

Margaret  Sanger,  still  irrepressibly  peda- 
gogic at  86,  has  spent  most  of  her  life  bat- 
tling segments  of  the  state,  the  church,  the 
schools,  the  press,  and  society.  She  has  fear- 
lessly faced  imprisonment,  condemnation, 
and  ostracism.  To  many  persons,  both  her 
name  and  her  views  are  still  objectionjible. 
But  in  the  eyes  of  many  she  has  lived  to  be- 
come a  respected  prophet  in  her  own  time. 


DAVID  LAWRENCE  EDITORIAL  ON 
PRAYER 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  Ameri- 
cans continuing  to  ponder  the  legality  of 
public  prayer,  in  the  light  of  recent  Su- 
preme Court  decisions,  were  heartened 
somewhat  by  official  statements  uttered 
in  observance  of  Thanksgiving. 

The  distinguished  writer  and  philos- 
(H>her,  David  Lawrence,  has  commented 
on  this  confusion  regardiing  public  prayer 
in  an  editorial  published  in  the  December 
2d  issue  of  the  Washington  Star: 

The  American  people  have  been  puzzled  as 
to  whether  anyone  in  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  may  *   •  •  ask  people  to  pray 
to  God- 
Said  Mr.  Lawrence. 

It  was  therefore,  rather  significant  to  note 
the  frequent  references  to  prayers  to  God 
which  have  been  made  in  public  speeches 
these  last  few  <X&yt. 

In  his  column,  the  writer  quoted  ex- 
tensively from  a  Thanksgiving  Proclama- 
tion prepared  by  President  Kennedy,  as 
well  as  from  President  Johnson's  Novem- 
ber 27  address  delivered  before  the  joint 
session  of  Congress.  Both  statements 
were  replete  with  reference  to  God  and 
deity  and  our  obeisance  to  the  omnipo- 
tent power  which  controls  the  destiny  of 
all  of  us. 

Even  the  Supreme  Court's  Chief  Jus- 
tice implored  Ood  to  "protect  our  Nation 
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in  this  hoxir  of  crisis."  in  commenting  on 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy. 

Writer  Lawrence  concluded,  and  I  cer- 
tainly concur  In  his  observance,  "that 
these  numerous  references  to  prayer 
and  to  the  deity  are  bound  to  be 
regarded  by  many  people  as  proof  that 
to  mention  Ood  or  to  refer  in  public 
speeches  to  prayer  is  not  to  be  construed 
as  an  establishment  of  religion'  in  a 
sense  In  which  the  Constitution  uses  the 
phrase." 

Let  us  pray  to  God  that  such  is  the 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  most  heartwarming  and 
scholarly  article  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point,  with  my  remarks.  I  recom- 
mend it  to  the  attention  of  my  colleagues 
and  to  the  broad  cross  section  of  the 
American  public  wliich  daily  receives  the 

RXCOHO. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Tbagxdt  and  Public  Pkatess — Nekd  Sekn  To 
Imbux  Schoolchiloujt  Moae  Dixplt  With 

TUX    OOLAZM    RcrUE 

(By  David  Lawrence) 

Por  several  monthB  now,  the  American 
people  have  been  puzzled  as  to  whether  any- 
one in  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
may,  on  a  formal  or  official  occasion,  ask 
people  to  pray  to  Ood.  In  fact,  ever  since  the 
Supreme  Court's  decision  which  ruled  that 
public  school  teachers  could  not  be  directed 
by  State  or  local  governmental  authorities 
to  use  a  particular  prayer  In  the  classroom, 
there  has  been  a  question  as  to  what  mention 
of  the  Supreme  Being  would  be  permissible 
In  official  functions. 

It  la  known,  of  coiuve,  that  atheists  have 
been  insisting  that  there  shotUd  be  no  sem- 
blance of  religious  worship  in  the  public 
schools,  but  many  citizens  who  do  believe  in 
Ood  have  assumed  that  the  Supreme  Court 
■ooner  or  later  would  clarify  Its  position  and 
permit  voluntary  prayers  in  public  schools. 

It  was,  therefore,  rather  significant  to  note 
the  frequent  references  to  prayers  to  Ood 
which  have  been  made  In  public  speeches 
these  last  few  days. 

In  the  addreaa.  for  instance,  which  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  delivered  before  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress  on  November  27, 
be  said: 

"On  this  Thanksgiving  eve,  as  we  gather 
together  to  ask  the  Lord's  blessing  and  give 
Him  our  thanks,  let  us  unite  In  those  familiar 
and  cherished  words:  'America.  America.  God 
shed  His  grace  on  thee,  and  crown  thy  good 
with  brotherhood  from  sea  to  shining  sea.'  " 

In  the  Thanksgiving  proclamation  which 
had  been  Issued  on  November  4  to  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  late  President  Kennedy  said : 

"Over  three  centuries  ago  our  forefathers 
in  Virginia  and  In  Massachusetts  ias  from 
home  in  a  lonely  wilderness  set  aside  a  time 
for  Thanksgiving.  On  the  appointed  day, 
they  gave  reverent  thanks  for  their  safety. 
for  the  health  of  their  chUdren.  for  the 
fertility  of  their  fields,  for  the  laws  whlcb 
botmd  them  together  and  for  the  faith 
which  united  them  imder  their  Ood. 

"So.  too,  when  the  Colonies  achieved  their 
independence,  our  first  President  in  the  first 
year  of  his  first  administration  proclaimed 
November  26,  1789,  as  'a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  be  observed  by 
acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the  many 
signal  favors  of  Almighty  Ood'  and  called 
upon  the  people  ot  the  new  Republic  to  'be- 
seech Him  to  pardon  our  national  and  other 
transgressions  •  •  •  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  true  religion  and  vir- 
tue •  •   •  and  generally  to  grant  unto  all 


mankind  such  a  degree  of  temporal  prosper- 
ity as  He  alome  knows  to  be  be*t.' 

•  •  •  •  • 
"On  that  day  (November  28)  let  us  gather 

in  sanctuaries  dedicated  to  worship  and  In 
homes  blessed  by  family  affection  to  express 
our  graUtude  for  the  glorious  gifts  of  Ood; 
and  let  us  earnestly  and  humbly  pray  that 
He  will  continue  to  guide  and  sxistain  us  in 
the  great  unfinished  tasks  of  achieving  peace. 
Justice,  and  understanding  among  all  men 
and  all  nations  and  of  ending  misery  and  suf- 
fering wherever  they  exist." 

On  Thanksgiving  Day.  President  Johnson 
spoke  over  radio  and  television  to  the  Amer- 
ican people.  He  referred  to  Mr.  Kennedy's 
proclamation  and  said : 

"Tonight,  on  this  Thanksgiving,  I  come  be- 
fore you  to  ask  your  help,  to  ask  your 
strength,  to  ask  your  prayers  that  Ood  may 
guard  this  Republic  and  guide  my  every 
labor. 

•  •  •  •  • 
"On  this  Thanksgiving  Day.  as  we  gather 

in  the  warmth  of  our  families,  in  the  mutual 
love  and  respect  which  we  have  for  one  an- 
other, and  as  we  bow  our  heads  in  submis- 
sion to  divine  providence,  let  us  also  thank 
Ood  for  the  years  that  He  gave  us  inspira- 
tion through  His  servant,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

"Let  us  today  renew  oxir  dedication  to 
the  ideals  that  are  American.  Let  us  pray 
for  His  divine  wisdom  In  banishing  from 
our  land  any  injustice  or  Intolerance  or  op- 
pression to  any  of  our  fellow  Americans, 
whatever  their  opinions,  whatever  the  color 
of  their  skins — for  Ood  made  all  of  us,  not 
some  of  us,  in  His  image.  All  of  us,  not  Just 
some  of  us,  are  His  children. 

"And.  finally,  to  you  as  your  President,  I 
ask  that  you  remember  your  country  and 
remember  me  each  day  in  your  prayers,  and 
I  pledge  to  you  the  best  within  me  to  work 
for  a  new  American  greatness,  a  new  day 
when  peace  is  more  secure,  when  Justice  Is 
more  imiversal.  when  freedom  is  more  strong 
in  every  home  of  ail  mankind." 

These  numerous  references  to  prayer  and 
to  the  Deity,  coming  as  they  do  from  the 
highest  official  in  the  Oovemment  of  the 
United  States,  are  bound  to  be  regarded  by 
many  people  as  proof  that  to  mention  Ood  or 
to  refer  in  public  speeches  to  prayer  Is  not 
to  be  construed  as  "an  establishment  of  reli- 
gion" in  the  sense  In  which  the  Constitution 
uses  the  phrase.  Indeed,  there  are  many 
citizens  who  feel  that  while  prayers  of  any 
kind  can,  of  course,  be  said  in  the  home  or 
in  churches  or  in  public  meetings,  the  recent 
trend  which  would  banish  any  religious  ex- 
ercises in  the  public  schools  can  only,  in  the 
long  run,  mean  that  opportunities  will  be 
missed  to  teach  public  school  students  the 
fovmdatlons  of  morality  and  good  behavior. 

Chief  Justice  Warren,  in  his  comment  on 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy, 
declared  It  was  "a  result  of  the  hatred  and 
bitterness  that  has  been  Injected  into  the 
life  of  oxu-  Nation  by  bigots."  And  he  said 
in  conclusion,  "May  Ood  protect  our  Nation 
in  this  hour  of  crisis." 

But  while  people  generally  will  wish  to  see 
hata-ed  and  bigotry  eliminated  from  com- 
munity life,  they  will  also  recognize  that 
such  a  Utopian  mood  will  not  come  about 
unless  schoolchildren,  as  well  as  grownups, 
are  more  deeply  Imbued  with  the  golden  rule 
mentioned  in  the  Bible  and  the  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation which  is  so  necessary  to  solve  the 
troublous  problems  of  a  free  republic. 
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STATE  DEPARTMENT  CONFIRMS 
KEATINO  REPORT  ON  FRENCH 
AND  BRITISH  ACTIVITY  IN  CUBA 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  several 
months  ago  I  asked  the  Department  of 
State  for  a  report  on  the  activity  of 
French  firms  in  Cuba.    Informally,  my 


office  was  informed  that  the  Department 
of  State  had  "no  evidence"  of  French  ac- 
tivity in  Cuba.  In  order  to  be  of  assist- 
ance to  them  and  make  the  information 

1  had  available  to  other  Government 
sources,  I  supplied  the  Department  with 
the  name  and  address  of  the  firm  and 
asked  what  confirmation  the  Depart- 
ment had  of  these  activities.    Now,  over 

2  months  later,  the  Department  of  State 
confirms  my  original  statement,  first 
made  September  10,  and  offers  some  ad- 
ditional information  as  to  French  and 
British  activities  in  Cuba. 

In  the  light  of  continued  Cuban  ter- 
rorist activities,  particularly  in  Vene- 
zuela, and  in  the  light  of  continuing 
Castroite  efforts  to  destroy  the  political 
stability  of  Latin  America.  I  believe  these 
reports  will  be  of  interest  to  the  Ameri- 
can people.  There  seems  little  doubt 
that  the  people  of  Latin  America,  when 
presented  with  a  free  and  rational  choice, 
will  not  choose  communism.  But  the 
aim  of  Castro  and  those  who  are  influ- 
enced and  encouraged  by  his  example  is 
to  deprive  the  people  of  that  choice  and 
to  drive  them  by  violence  and  deceit  into 
the  arms  of  communism,  just  as  the 
Cuban  people  were  driven.  It  should  be 
a  matter  of  serious  concern — and  I  be- 
lieve it  is — to  the  United  States  when  our 
allies  contribute,  in  any  way  at  all.  to  the 
economic  potential  of  the  Castro  regime. 

I  believe  it  is  increasingly  important 
for  the  United  States  and  also  those 
Latin  American  countries  directly  af- 
fected to  make  their  views  known  to 
other  free  world  nations.  It  is  increas- 
ingly important  to  tighten  the  boycott 
and  isolation  of  Cuba  and  to  discourage 
our  allies,  above  all,  from  sales  or  activi- 
ties that  could  strengthen  Castro's  posi- 
tion and  prolong  his  rule  in  Cuba. 

French  willingness  to  sell  equipment 
that  can  chemically  process  waste  sugar- 
C£ine  into  yeast  should  be  a  disturbing 
consideration,  not  only  In  the  United 
States,  but  also  throughout  Latin  Amer- 
ica, where  Castro  continues,  directly  and 
indirectly,  to  menace  economic  progress 
and  stable  political  development. 

What  is  more,  I  am  also  reliably  in- 
formed that  another  French  company, 
in  addition  to  those  referred  to  earlier 
by  me  and  now  by  the  Department  of 
State,  is  also  active  in  Cuba,  the  Com- 
pania  European  Importaclon  &  Exporta- 
cion  and  that  French  construction  firms 
which  had  previously  participated  in 
tuiuiel-building  activities  are  also  look- 
ing for  additional  construction  work  in 
Cuba. 

Moreover,  the  latest  shipping  reports 
released  by  the  Maritime  Administration 
show  that,  on  an  average,  through  1963 
more  than  one  ship  per  day  arrived  in 
Cuba  registered  under  the  flag  of  free 
world  nations.  The  number  ranged  from 
12  in  January  to  45  in  July.  The  current 
figure  is  just  about  one  free  world  ship 
daily. 

In  my  view,  it  is  strongly  in  the  In- 
terest of  the  United  States  and  the  whole 
hemisphere  to  have  accurate  and  up-to- 
date  reports  on  the  activities  of  other 
free  world  nations  in  Cuba.  The  diplo- 
matic tendency  to  conceal  or  to  play 
down  such  moves  only  strengthens 
Castro's  hand,  as  he  tries,  on  the  one 


hand  to  undermine  free  nations  and  on 
the  other  hand,  to  get  all  he  can  from 
them.  What  is  needed  is  a  full  and  force- 
ful account  of  the  dealings  between 
Castro's  regime  and  other  governments 
and  businesses  and  determined  pressure 
once  again  from  our  own  Government 
to  cut  down  still  further  free  world  trade 
and  shipping  with  Cuba  and  to  make  It 
even  more  difficult  than  it  Is  today  for 
Castro  to  win  recruits  and  foment 
violence  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  fol- 
lowing my  remarks,  the  text  of  this  cor- 
respondence. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  lettei-s 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Septembeb  10.  1963. 
Hon.  Preoekick  O.  Dutton. 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State. 
Washington,  D.C.  v 

Deah  Mr.  Dutton  :  Several  usually  reliable 
reports  have  come  to  my  attention  indicating 
the  Interest  of  French  firms  in  establishing 
sugar-waste  processing  plants  in  Cuba,  an 
interest  which  I  understand  has  not  been 
discouraged  by  the  French  Oovernment. 

I  should  appreciate  a  full  report  on  this 
matter  and  any  other  Information  that  may 
be  available  on  the  extent  of  current  West 
European  economic  activity  in  Cuba. 
Very  sincerely  joxin, 

Kknneth  B.  Keating. 

8EPTEMBEB  24,   1963. 
Hon.  Dean  Rusk, 
Secretary  of  State, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Secret  art:  I  understand  from 
conversations  with  officials  in  the  Depart- 
ment that  as  of  now  you  have  no  evidence 
of  any  French  firm  that  is  planning  to  con- 
struct a  sugar-waste  processing  plant  in 
Cuba. 

My  information  is  that  the  name  of  the 
French  firm  is  Society  Pour  Equlpement  des 
Industries  Chemique,  14  Rue  La  Boetle,  Paris 
Vni  ieme  (8J>J:J.  Chlm.).  I  am  informed 
that  this  firm  is  planning  to  sell  the  equip- 
ment for  the  factory  but  as  yet  does  not  have 
plans  to  operate  it  themselves.  I  would 
appreciate  yoiur  looking  specifically  into  this 
report. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  B.  Keating. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  November  27,  19€3. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  KEATn*c, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Senator  Keating:  Thank  you  for 
your  letters  of  September  10  and  24  regard- 
ing the  Interest  of  French  firms  in  estab- 
lishing sugar  waste  processing  plants  in 
Cuba.  I  refer  also  to  my  letter  of  September 
26  promising  you  further  Information  on  this 
subject.  I  regret  the  delay  which  thU  in- 
vestigation has  caused. 

We  understand  that  the  Society  Pour 
I'Equlpment  des  Industries  Chlmlques 
(Speichim)  will  supply  a  yeast  plant  to 
Cuba  under  a  contract  negotiated  in  early 
1963.  A  representative  of  this  company  is 
now  in  Cuba  discussing  with  Cuba  officials 
financial  matters  relating  to  construction  of 
the  plant.  This  transaction  reportedly  does 
not  need  the  approval  of  the  French  Oov- 
ernment since  It  is  of  a  nonstrategic  natiu-e 
We  understand  that  no  credit  was  granted 
Speichim  by  the  French  Government. 

In  addition  to  equipment  for  the  yeast 
plant  reported  above,  two  French  firms  con- 
tracted In  1961  to  supply  plant  equipment: 
Carbonization  Entreprlse  et  Ceramlque  is  re- 
portedly supplying  $228,000  worth  of  equip- 
ment for  a  gas  plant  at  Puentes  Orandes, 
Marlanao,    and     the     Opmpagnle     Oenerale 


d'Entreprlse  Electrique  has  supplied  a  turbo- 
generator for  a  powerplant  In  Matanzas 
Province,  in  a  reportedly  cash  transaction. 

One  British  firm,  James  Mackle  it  Sons  of 
Northern  Ireland,  sold  $2,500,000  worth  of 
equipment  in  1961,  to  establish  a  kenaf  bag 
plant  at  Santa  Clara,  under  a  contract  that 
was  signed  In  1958. 

We  remain  keenly  interested  in  the  ques- 
tion of  the  extent  of  Western  European  com- 
merce with  Cuba.  The  matter  has  been 
kept  under  review  by  the  Department  and 
remains  a  basis  for  continuing  discussions 
with  our  allies  at  all  diplomatic  levels. 

If  I  can  be  of  further  assistance,  please 
do  not  hesitate  to  let  me  know. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Freokrick  O.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 


IMPACT  OF  SCIENCE  ON  SOCIETY 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
recent  speech  to  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Hebrew  University,  David  Samoff, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  RCA,  outlined 
the  kind  of  scientific  advances  we  can 
expect  in  the  years  to  come.  Paying  well- 
deserved  tribute  to  Prof.  Milton  Handler 
of  Columbia  Law  School,  one  of  our  most 
distinguished  scholars  and  practitioners 
in  the  field  of  antitrust  law.  and  the  latest 
recipient  of  the  Scopus  Award  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  Sarnoff  dramatically  de- 
pleted a  future  of  challenge  and  oppor- 
tunity. From  the  days  of  his  arrival  in 
the  United  States  to  the  present,  Mr. 
Samoff  has  been  alert  to  the  new  hori- 
zons opening  before  us,  and  even  more, 
he  has  himself  contributed  time  and 
again  to  the  opening  of  those  horizons, 
and  to  the  progress  of  science  bringing 
new  gains  to  the  entire  human  race. 

Mr.  President,  no  one  is  better  quali- 
fied to  speculate  on  and  explore  the  po- 
tentialities of  science  than  David  Sarn- 
off, and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marks the  text  of  his  illuminating  and 
exciting  address  to  the  American  Friends 
of  the  Hebrew  University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Impact  or  Sconce  Upon  SocirrT 
(Speech  by  David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the 
board,    Radio    Corp.    of    America,    to    the 
American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  Univer- 
sity. New  York  City,  December  1,  1963) 
Mr.   Chairman,  Professor  Handler,   ladles 
and  gentlemen,  few  occasions  are  as  rich  in 
meaning  as  the  one  which  brings  us  together 
tonlghv,  and  I  am  grateful  for  this  opportu- 
nity to  pay  tribute  to  a  distinguished  Amer- 
ican and  to  the  cause  which  commands  his 
devoted  support. 

I  first  met  Milton  Handler  about  a  quarter 
of  a  centiu-y  ago  when  he  was  a  young  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Columbia  University  and  I 
was  managing  the  enterprise  that  still  em- 
ploys me.  Milton,  at  least,  has  come  a  long 
way  since  then.  He  has  become  one  of  the 
Nation  s  outstanding  legal  scholars  and  prac- 
titioners, and  an  expert  in  antltrxist  law 
Even  as  layman  I  have  had  some  acquain- 
tance— at  the  receiving  end — with  this 
branch  of  the  law  While  it  U  a  complex 
subject  for  lawyers  to  teach,  it  can  some- 
times be  even  more  complicated  for  laymen 
to  understand.  MUton  Handler  performs  a 
vital  Usk  in  hU  dedication  to  clarifying  the 
basic  principles  of  these  laws,  so  necessary 
to  the  preservation  of  our  competitive  sys- 
tem and  our  cherished  free  economy. 


Beyond   his   legal   and   scholastic   attain- 
ments, Professor  Handier  has  distinguished 

himself  through  his  devotion  to  a  vision a 

vision  of  Hebrew  University  as  an  educa- 
tional beacon  in  the  ancient  lands  of  the 
Levant,  illuminating  new  paths  of  under- 
standing for  Israel,  for  her  neighbors  and 
Indeed  for  all  of  the  civilized  world.  I  con- 
gratulate him  most  heartily  on  being  this 
year's  recipient  of  the  Scopus  Award  of  the 
American  Friends  of  the  Hebrew  University 
and  your  organization  on  its  wise  choice. 

Today,  under  the  capable  guidance  of 
a  distinguished  diplomat,  statesman,  scholar, 
and  my  good  friend,  Eliahu  Elath,  Hebrew 
University  is  effectively  fulfilling  its  mission. 
It  is  truly  becoming,  as  Chalm  Welzmann 
hoped  it  would,  Israel's  "spirlttxal  dread- 
naught.  "  And  it  is  both  fortunate  and  de- 
serving in  the  support  it  is  receiving  across 
the  world,  as  exemplified  by  this  occasion. 
The  rising  generation  that  you  are  helping 
to  educate  faces  vast  new  dimensions  of 
change,  stimulated  by  advances  in  science 
and  technology  on  a  scale  and  at  a  pace 
exceeding  all  previous  experience.  The 
world  of  your  lifetime  and  mine  is  being 
changed  politically,  economically,  socially, 
technically,  even  geographically,  by  epoch- 
making  scientific  breakthroughs.  There  is 
not  a  man  alive  today  who  is  unaffected  by 
the  new  scientific  discoveries  and  their  ap- 
plications. 

All  of  us,  of  course,  have  had  countless 
foreshadowlngs  of  the  changes  to  come.  I 
rememt>er  arriving  here,  in  the  year  1900,  as 
a  boy  of  nine  and  my  astonishment  at  the 
marvels  I  saw  for  the  first  time  in  my  life. 
At  the  port  of  Llbau,  in  Latvia,  enroute  to 
Uverpool,  I  beheld  a  ship,  an  unbelievable 
mass  of  smoke  and  steel  moving  on  the  water. 
And  then  in  Liverpool  there  was  another 
wonder  to  gfape  at — a  trolley  car  that  moved 
without  horses. 

It  took  one  unending  month  to  sail  from 
Llbau  to  Montreal.  Perhaps  I  should  explain 
that  this  voyage  was  In  the  steerage  of  a 
commercial  vessel  and  not  a  leisurely  cruise 
on  a  private  yacht.  When  my  family  landed 
in  America,  there  were  further  marvels  to  be- 
hold— the  horseless  carriage,  the  phonograph, 
the  telephone  and  the  electric  light.  While 
early  models  of  these  new  wonders  could  be 
seen,  they  were  not  yet  in  general  use.  There 
were  virtually  no  automobiles  on  the  streets, 
and  no  subways  underground;  no  electric 
refrigerators  and  air-conditioners  in  the 
homes;  no  movies  and  of  course  no  talkies. 
Marconi  had  not  yet  flashed  his  first  wire- 
less telegraph  signal  across  the  Atlantic  and 
wireless  transmission  of  the  human  voice 
was  only  a  fantastic  dream.  Radio  broad- 
casting was  still  20  years,  and  television  40 
years,  in  the  futvire.  The  Wright  brothers 
and  their  flying  machine  had  not  yet  ap- 
peared in  the  skies. 

In  the  Intervening  years,  the  wonders  of 
my  childhood  have  paled  Into  the  common- 
place as  the  Impact  of  science  upon  society 
has  become  progressively  more  pronounced. 
Now,  we  talk  by  telephone  to  friends  or  busi- 
ness associates  at  opposite  sides  of  the  world. 
We  breakfast  in  London,  dine  in  New  York, 
and  retire  in  Los  Angeles.  We  bear  and  see 
on  a  television  screen  astronauts  in  global 
orbit.  The  world  shares  through  television 
the  happiness  of  the  inauguration  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States;  and  it  also 
shares  through  television  the  sadness  of  the 
funeral  of  that  same  beloved  and  martyred 
President. 

In  recent  decadea  the  products  of  the  re- 
search laboratory  and  drawing  board  have 
poured  forth  at  a  bewildering  pace.  There 
has  in  fact  been  mcn-e  progress  in  discovery 
and  development  of  scientific  knowledge  and 
in  modification  of  our  environment  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century,  than  in 
all  the  prior  mUlenia  of  recorded  history. 

Even  at  that — and  this  is  a  fact  not  fully 
appreciated— we  are  only  at  the  bottom  rung 
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of  •clentlflc  achievement.  There  are  many 
more  sclentlsU  and  physlcUU  alive  and  at 
work  today  than  the  total  number  of  thoee 
who  lived  In  all  the  years  of  the  past.  The 
concerted  application  of  their  brainpower 
holds  the  promise  of  breakthroughs  to  new 
concepts  and  higher  human  levels.  These 
opportunities  are  so  great  that  Barbara  Ward, 
the  British  writer,  recently  suggested  that 
"only  now  is  neolithic  society  being  left 
behind." 

What  we  have  done  in  the  past  half  cen- 
tury la  to  delineate  the  major  areas  of  scien- 
tific conquest  and  to  sketch  their  potentiali- 
ties. Their  fullest  development  is  still  to 
come. 

It  is  likely  that  before  the  present  century 
ends  we  will  have  the  means  to  eliminate 
hunger.  This  will  come  not  only  through 
the  extension  of  advanced  agricultural  tech- 
niques already  available  In  the  West — it  is 
also  probable  that  two  major  new  sources  of 
food  will  have  been  added.  One  is  in  the 
•eas  where  the  yield  of  food  could  be  greatly 
Increased  through  better  knowledge  of  ma- 
rine biology.  The  other  is  in  the  creation  of 
synthetic  foods,  possibly  at  a  coat  low  enough 
to  eliminate  all  scarcity. 

The  essential  nutrients  man  requires  are 
basically  chemicals  whose  formulas  are  well 
known  and  most  of  them  can  be  synthesized 
In  the  laboratory.  Eventually  we  can  expect 
a  flow  of  manmade  foods  that  will  compete 
in  price.  palaUbillty,  and  nutritive  value 
with  the  products  of  the  farm.  In  addition 
to  chemical  and  biological  developments,  it 
Is  well  within  the  realm  of  the  possible  that 
germination  and  growth  of  foods  may  l>e  ac- 
celerated by  electronic  means. 

Man  has  always  been  the  victim  of  disease 
and  untimely  death.  Already  medical  sci- 
ence has  extended  average  American  life  ex- 
pectancy beyond  the  biblical  threescore  years 
and  ten.  In  the  not-too-distant  future, 
birthdays  celebrating  the  first  100  years  will 
no  longer  rate  press  headlines. 

One  of  the  tiniest  particles  In  the  uni- 
verse— the  electron — has  become  a  mighty 
weapon  in  the  arsenal  of  medieine.  An  elec- 
tronic device  Imbedded  under  the  skin  and 
known  as  the  pacemaker,  is  now  used  to 
regulate  the  human  heartbeat.  By  the  end 
of  this  century,  ultraminlature  electronic  de- 
Tloes  Implanted  In  the  body  will  regulate  hu- 
man organs  whose  functions  have  become 
Impaired — the  lungs,  kidneys,  heart — or  re- 
place them  entirely.  The  concept  of  elec- 
tronic spare  parts  for  the  human  machine 
will  thus  be  realized.  Already  we  have  prac- 
tical evidence  of  this  possibility  in  the  suc- 
eessful  use  of  the  artificial  kidney. 

People  who  die  today  because  of  the  tem- 
porary impairment  of  some  vital  organ  will 
be  kept  alive  over  extended  periods  by  elec- 
tronic and  mechanical  instruments  until 
more  permanent  recovery  is  possible  Indi- 
viduals who  have  lost  an  arm  or  leg  will 
have  their  functions  restored  through  elec- 
tronic sut>8tltutea. 

Our  children  and  grandchildren  will  see 
electronics  replacing  defective  nerve  circuits, 
and  even  taking  over  some  routine  func- 
tions of  the  brain  canceled  out  by  strokes. 
Blindness,  deafness,  dumbness  are  disabilities 
that  science  will  greatly  reduce  and  ulti- 
mately eliminate.  We  will  learn  how  to  use 
electronics  to  serve  as  eyes,  ears,  and  tonguee 
for  the  afflicted.  The  body's  own  electricity 
can  generate  sufllcient  current  to  operate 
many  of  these  devices  Indefinitely. 

One  of  the  most  promising  electronic  med- 
ical potentials  for  the  future  is  represented 
by  lasers.  These  devices  produce  light  beams 
so  powerful  and  so  concentrated  as  to  il- 
luminate an  area  on  the  moon  only  2  miles 
in  dianMter;  and  so  intense  as  to  burn 
through  a  diamond  at  temperatures  far 
hotter  than  the  surface  of  the  stm.  Tet 
these  pencil-thin  beanu  are  sufficiently  deli- 
cate  to  cauterize  a   tumor  out  of  the  eye 


and  to  reconnect  a  detached  retina.  Re- 
cently, a  medical  electronics  teajn  also  dem- 
onstrated their  prospective  value  In  arrest- 
ing skin  cancer. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  we  will  very 
likely  see  laser  beams  within  needle-thin 
tubes  inserted  into  the  body  to  perform 
clean,  swift  microsurgery  on  internal  malig- 
nancies and  other  abnormalities.  Indeed, 
with  the  electronic  techniques  in  being  or 
.  on  the  horizon,  today's  surgery  will  prol>ably 
seem  as  antiquated  40  years  from  now  as 
was  the  old  practice  of  trying  to  cure  disease 
by  leeches. 

Science  is  learning  how  life's  hereditary 
patterns  are  transferred  from  generation  to 
generation.  In  the  nucleic  structure  of  the 
living  cell  Is  the  genetic  code  which  deter- 
mines those  qualities  and  characteristics 
that  pass  from  parent  to  child.  Before  the 
present  century  comes  to  a  close,  it  seems 
likely  that  we  will  be  able  to  decipher  this 
code  and  thereby  to  alter  many  hereditary 
traits,  to  eliminate  human  diseases  and  de- 
fects, even  to  amend  the  behavior  of  cancer 
cells  and  so  achieve  Its  ultimate  ctire. 

In  the  field  of  energy  and  power,  man  has 
historically  been  handicapped.  This  has 
been  true  even  with  the  addition  of  coal, 
oil,  and  gas.  But.  this  too  will  change, 
now  that  the  secrets  of  the  atom  are  being 
unlocked.  One  pound  of  uranium  the  size 
of  a  golf  ball  has  the  energy  equivalent  of 
3  million  pounds  of  coal,  and  the  world's 
nuclear  resources  are  far  greater  than  coal, 
gas,  and  petroleum  combined. 

We  will  learn  how  to  use  atomic  energy  to 
blast  harbors;  to  unfreeze  icebound  ports; 
to  create  reservoirs  beneath  the  world's  des- 
erts to  trap  and  hold  water:  and  to  provide 
low-cost  power  to  desalinize  the  ocean's 
waters.  Electric  powerplants  will  be  nu- 
clear, and  atomic  energy  will  be  a  major 
power  source,  particularly  in  the  developing 
areas  of  the  world. 

Suitcase-size  atomic  generators,  similar 
to  the  one  lofted  into  space  this  past  Sep- 
tember, will  operate  remote  installations  for 
years  without  refueling.  Fuel  cells,  convert- 
ing energy  directly  to  electricity,  will  light, 
heat  and  cool  our  homes  and  operate  the 
household  appliances. 

Atomic  energy  will  power  moving  vehicles 
and  revolutionize  our  present  modes  of 
transportation  on  land,  sea.  and  in  the  air. 
The  great  cities  of  the  world  wUl  be  only  a 
few  hours  apart,  and  many  within  com- 
muting distance.  Though  the  very  words 
nuclear  missiles  today  mean  destruction, 
nuclear  carriers  will  one  day  be  used  to 
transport  mall  and  freight  all  over  the  world. 

There  is,  finally,  the  universe  around  \u. 
Manned  Interplanetary  exploration  will,  in 
time,  become  an  accomplished  fact.  If  life 
exists  on  other  planets,  we  may  find  solu- 
tions for  some  of  the  problems  that  persist 
on  mother  earth. 

Around  earth  itself  will  be  a  network  of 
weather  satellites  scanning  the  atmospheric 
sheath.  Linked  to  computer  systems,  they 
will  predict  with  Increasing  accuracy  next 
season's  fioods  and  droughts,  extremes  of 
heat  and  excesses  of  cold.  In  shorter  terms 
they  will  note  any  turbulence  of  sky  and 
seas — typhoons,  tornadoes,  hurricanes — in 
ample  time  to  be  diverted  or  dissipated  be- 
fore they  reach  dangerous  intensity.  In- 
deed, the  control  and  correction  of  weather 
is    not    outside    the    bounds    of    possibility. 

In  the  field  of  communications,  too,  we 
are  Just  at  the  beginning  of  most  promising 
developments.  Our  grandchildren's  world 
will  t)e  one  in  which  It  will  be  possible  to 
eommiinicate  with  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any 
time,  by  voice,  sight,  or  written  message, 
separately  or  as  a  combination  of  all  three. 

Manned  satellites  weighing  up  to  150  tons 
and  hovering  over  fixed  polnU  on  earth  will 
serve  as  switchboards  in  space  to  route  tele- 
phone, radio  and  television,  and  other  in- 
formation, from  coimtry  to  coxmtry,  conti- 


nent to  continent,  and  from  earth  to  space 
vehicles  and  the  planets  beyond.  Partici- 
pants will  sit  in  their  homes  or  ofllces.  In  full 
sight  and  hearing  of  each  other  through 
small  desk  instruments  and  a  color  TV  screen 
on  the  wall. 

Within  the  next  10  to  20  years.  It  is  more 
than  probable  that  satellite  television  will 
be  able  to  transmit  on  a  worldwide  basis, 
directly  to  the  home,  without  the  need  of 
Intermediate  ground  stations.  This  holds 
enormous  significance  for  people  everywhere 
in  entertainment,  information,  and  educa- 
tion. Audiences  of  a  billion  people  may  be 
watching  the  same  program  at  the  same 
time,  with  automatic  language  translators 
providing  Instant  comprehension  of  the  pro- 
gram's content. 

"Ultimate"  is  a  hazardous  word  to  \ue  in 
describing  the  future  of  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence. If  it  has  any  application  in  the  sci- 
ence of  communications,  it  will  probably 
arrive  when  an  individual  carrying  a  vest 
pocket  transmitter-receiver  will  connect  by 
radio  with  a  nearby  switchboard  and  be  able 
to  see  and  speak  via  satellite  with  any 
similarly  equipped  Individual  anywhere  on 
this  or  other  planets. 

tntrahlgh  and  microwave  radio  frequen- 
cies, and  the  laser  beams  I  mentioned  ear- 
lier, can  provide  the  billions  of  channels 
necessary  for  such  personal  communications. 
Private  frequencies  will  then  be  assigned 
in  much  the  same  manner  that  an  individ- 
ual today  receives  his  personal  telephone 
number. 

The  developments  I  have  mentioned — and 
others  siu-e  to  emerge  in  the  years  ahead — 
are  not  merely  fvirther  technological  ad- 
vances. They  are  so  fundamental  that  they 
will  alter  the  very  structtire  of  society  and 
compel  each  of  us  to  readjust  some  of  oms 
traditional  concepts. 

For  example:  We  can  expect  that  in  time, 
science  and  technology  will  make  it  possible 
for  our  people  to  produce  in  2  to  4  hours 
a  day,  what  is  necessary  to  supply  our  own 
needs. 

However,  beyond  these,  there  will  be  other 
growing  needs:  to  expand  world  trade;  to 
adjust  to  the  inevitable  growth  of  automa- 
tion, at  home  and  abroad;  to  occupy  the 
additional  leistire  hours  usefully.  These  are 
problems  that  will  challenge  our  imagina- 
tion and  command  our  best  efforts. 

But,  these  problems  need  not  dismay  us. 
On  the  contrary,  they  should  be  regarded 
as  God-given  opportimities  for  further  prog- 
ress that  can  add  meaning,  grace,  and  dignity 
to  life  for  all  mankind. 

Since  man's  earliest  groupings  by  family 
and  clan,  a  basic  cause  of  conflict  has  been 
lack  of  knowledge — an  Ignorance  of  strange 
people  and  strange  things  and  the  fears  that 
it  breeds.  In  primitive  tongues,  the  word 
"stranger  '  was  synonymous  with  "enemy." 
Other  causes  were  disparity  of  resources  and 
greed  for  their  possession — haves  against 
have-nots:  neighbor  coveting  neighbor's 
goods.  Today,  the  gifts  of  abundance  in- 
herent in  science  and  technology,  If  used 
wisely,  can  bring  relief  and  new  hope  to 
the  have-not  countries  which  have  known 
only  hunger,  poverty,  disease,  and  despair. 
It  can  thus  remove  one  of  the  major  cause* 
of  human  friction  and  war. 

I  do  not  suggest  that  sclentiflc  maturity 
will  suddenly  transform  mankind.  Tech- 
nological progress  will  inevitably  create  new 
problems,  and  the  scientist  alone  cannot  be 
expected  to  provide  all  the  solutions.  To 
adapt  the  words  of  Clemenceau  that  "war 
is  much  too  serious  a  matter  to  be  left  to 
the  generals,"  science  is  much  too  seriotu 
a  matter  to  be  left  to  the  scientists.  It  in- 
volves the  critical  questions  of  disarmament 
and  controls,  peace  or  war;  the  size  and 
purpose  of  the  national  budget;  the  sotirces 
of  o\ir  livelihood  and  our  manner  of  living; 
indeed  the  destiny  of  our  civilization. 
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Not  to  recognize  the  basic  forces  of  sci- 
ence and  their  titanic  impact  upon  society, 
is  to  invite  comparison  with  Aristotle's  re- 
sponse when  he  was  asked  how  much  edu- 
cated men  were  superior  to  the  uneducated. 
"As  much."  he  said,  "as  the  living  are  to 
the  dead." 

At  the  meeting  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  Hebrew  University  in  Jerusalem  last  year. 
Abba  Eban.  now  Israel's  distinguished 
Deputy  Prime  Minister,  pleaded  for  "inven- 
tiveness and  innovation  in  the  search  for  the 
complete  man,  who  Is  not  humanistically  il- 
literate, and  a  humanist  for  whom  sclen- 
tiflc truth  Is  not  a  closed  world."  I  Join  my 
plea  to  Minister  Eban's. 

Modern  man — e^ecially  the  would-be 
leader  In  society — has  to  be  a  culturally 
Integrated  individual,  familiar  with  the 
sciences  as  well  as  the  humanities.  There 
cannot  be  two  Isolated  cultxires  for  the  sim- 
ple reason  that  there  is  only  one  society  In 
which  to  live. 

The  statesman  should  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  sciences  in  order  better  to 
comprehend  the  problems  that  confront  him 
across  the  conference  table — problems  that 
will  become  increasingly  technological  in 
nature. 

The  lawyer  has  need  of  education  in  the 
sciences  because  thejr  have  become  a  force 
in  the  lives  of  both  government  and  citizen, 
fcM-glng  new  relationships  between  them. 
Lawmakers  and  the  courts  that  interpret  and 
apply  the  laws,  likewise  have  need  for  an 
understanding  of  the  scientific  forces  shaping 
our  world. 

Artists  and  musicians  will  find  in  science 
new  dimensions  of  space,  sound,  and  theme. 
Science  is  also  a  proper  study  for  the  the- 
ologian, for  religious  revelation  must  be  in- 
terpreted in  the  light  of  enormously  broad- 
ened perspectives. 

The  ordinary  citizen  must  know  at  least 
something  of  science  if  he  is  to  serve  him- 
self and  his  country  effectively,  and  not 
flntt  himself  an  alien  in  a  changed  world. 
I  would  propose  that  scientific  and  cultural 
education  begin  with  the  earliest  school 
years  and  extend  without  interruption 
through  college  and  into  the  professional 
schools.  Specifically,  courses  in  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities  should  be  related 
to  the  physical  sciences.  It  seems  to  me 
highly  desirable  that  science  Itself  should 
be  studied  as  a  social  phenomenon  because 
of  the  great  Impact  It  has  upon  society. 

In  some  areas,  the  process  of  scientific 
integration  already  is  well  underway.  We 
see  it  at  varloxis  levels  of  government,  where 
the  scientist  has  become  as  familiar  a  fig^ure 
an  the  economist  and  the  military  specialist. 
It  would  have  been  highly  Improbable  45 
years  ago  to  find  a  scientist  by  the  side  of 
Woodrow  Wilson  or  Lloyd  George.  Yet  in 
World  War  n.  Prime  Minister  Churchill 
turned  constantly  to  Lord  Cherwell  for  scien- 
tific advice,  and  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  Lord 
Hallsham,  Minister  of  Science,  was  a  prom- 
inent candidate  for  Prime  Minister  of  Great 
Britain. 

President  Franklin  Roosevelt  had  such  dis- 
tinguished scientific  consultants  as  James  B. 
Conant,  Vannevar  Bush,  and  Karl  C<Mnpton. 
President  Elsenhower  created  a  post  of  Spe- 
cial Presidential  Assistant  for  Science  and 
Technology,  and  our  late  and  distinguished 
President  Kennedy  wlsel.-  continued  to  man 
that  poet. 

I  have  no  more  than  suggested  the  possible 
shape  of  some  of  the  things  to  come.  Of 
this  we  can  be  certain:  scientific  realities 
of  tomorrow  will  surpass  our  vision  of  today. 
The  great  challenge  before  all  of  us,  i«  to 
make  sure  that  the  new  knowledge  and  new 
Instrumentalities  shall  be  tised  construc- 
tively and  not  destructively.  The  powers  of 
science  and  technology  are  neither  good  nor 
evil  in  themselves.  "Hieir  capacity  for  good 
or  evil  lies  In  the  use  we  make  of  them. 


The  crux  of  man's  dilemma  as  he  faces  the 
future  of  change  U  thi«:  While  rapidly 
learning  how  to  master  nature,  he  is  not 
making  comparable  progress  in  learning  how 
to  master  himself. 

Forty  years  ago  Justice  Louis  Brandeis 
wrote:  "If  we  would  guide  by  the  light  of 
reason,  we  must  let  our  minds  be  bcrid." 
Forty  years  from  now.  If  our  children  and 
grandchildren  are  to  reap  the  Iwnefits  of 
science,  we  of  this  generation  must  reason- 
ably evaluate  the  new  forces  at  our  disposal, 
boldly  Implement  them,  and  guide  them 
vrtsely. 

The  Proverbs  tell  us:  "Wisdom  is  the 
principal  thing,  therefore  get  wisdom,  and 
with  all  thy  getting,  get  understanding." 
In  the  context  of  the  multii>le  revolutions 
promised  by  science,  these  words  have  never 
seemed  more  valid  and  more  pertinent. 

And  In  the  Indispensable  search  for  wis- 
dom the  great  universities  of  the  world  will 
play  a  crucial  role.  The  Hebrew  University 
assuredly  is  in  this  select  company  of  insti- 
tutions. Whether  in  the  humanities  or  In 
the  sciences,  it  draws  upon  an  ethical 
heritage  in  which  virtue  is  the  central  good, 
and  peace  with  Justice  the  highest  virtue. 
That  Is  why  I  consider  It  a  high  privilege  to 
take  part  in  the  enterprise  that  has  brought 
us  here  tonight,  heightened  by  the  personal 
satisfaction  of  seeing  my  friend  Milton  Han- 
dler honored  as  he  so  richly  deserves. 
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FEDERAL   AID  TO  FEDERALLY  IM- 
PACTED SCHOOL  DISTRICTS 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
again  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  grave  problem  which  con- 
fronts a  very  substantial  number  of 
Kansas  school  districts  as  a  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  Congress  to  approve  legis- 
lation extending  Public  Law  874  and 
Public  Law  815  providing  Federal  aid 
for  federally  impacted  school  districts. 

The  Senate  will  recall  that  the  exten- 
sion of  Federal  impacted  aid  for  school 
districts  Is  currently  included  In  the 
vocational  education  bill,  HJR.  4955.  now 
in  conference  committee.  Agreement  on 
this  bill  does  not  appear  imminent.  An- 
other version  of  extension  of  this  Fed- 
eral program  is  currently  tied  up  in  the 
House  Rules  Committee  with  no  immedi- 
ate prospects  for  House  action. 

Kansas  schools  face  a  unique  and  dif- 
ficult problem  because  of  the  delay  in 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  874  in  par- 
ticular. Our  local  governments,  includ- 
ing our  school  districts,  operate  imder 
what  is  known  as  a  "cash  basis  law." 
This  law.  which  was  passed  in  1933,  pro- 
hibits a  governmental  jurisdiction  from 
spending  money  which  has  not  been 
budgeted  and  from  creating  an  indebted- 
ness in  excess  of  the  amount  of  fimds 
actually  on  hand  in  the  treasury. 

Some  177  Kansas  school  districts  have 
budgeted  over  $6  million  in  Federal  im- 
pacted aid  for  their  1963-64  school  year. 
Their  funds  on  hand  from  other  sources 
are  reaching  a  low  point  and  In  a  num- 
ber of  cases  will  soon  be  exhausted.  Their 
school  operations  are  in  danger  of  hav- 
ing to  be  severely  restricted.  Other 
State  and  local  funds  will  be  forthcMn- 
ing  next  year,  but  this  does  not  relieve 
the  immediate  problem  which  has  been 
created  by  the  failure  to  receive  impacted 
aid  on  its  normal  schedule. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  include 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  several  com- 


munications from  Kansas  school  districts 
and  one  from  the  Kansas  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  setting 
forth  both  the  statewide  and  the  local 
problems  created  by  the  delay  in  action 
on  Public  Law  874. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  com- 
mimlcations  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Kansas    State    Depastmxnt    or 

Public  Instruction, 
Topeka.  Kayis..  November  26,  1963. 
The  Honorable  James  B.  Peabson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pearson:  In  behalf  of  the 
State  of  Kansas,  I  want  to  commend  you  for 
assisting  In  sponsorship  of  the  Tower-Pear- 
son bill  S.  2304,  providing  for  a  3-year  exten- 
sion of  the  Impacted  areas  n«atfatflnc»  pro- 
gram. 

We  are  especially  anxious  in  if<^n#flg  for 
the  extension  of  Public  Law  874,  as  amended, 
for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  The  Kansas  Legislature  in  1933  passed  a 
cash  basis  law  for  all  municipalities  (QS. 
1963  supp.,  10-1101—10-1122),  a  portion  of 
10-1114  states,  "it  shall  be  unlavrful  after 
May  1.  1933,  for  any  member  of  any  govern- 
ing body  of  any  municipality  to  knowingly 
vote  for  or  in  any  manner  aid  or  promote  the 
passage  or  adoption  of  any  order,  motion, 
ordinance,  resolution,  legislation  or  other  act 
of  said  governing  body,  creating  an  indebted- 
ness in  excess  of  the  amount  of  funds  ac- 
tually on  hand  in  the  treasury  of  such  mu- 
nicipality at  the  time  for  such  purpose,  or  to 
knowingly  vote  for  the  drawing  of  any  order, 
warrant  or  check,  or  other  evidence  of  such 
indebtedness  on  the  treasury  of  said  muniel- 
pallty.  In  payment  of  such  Indebtedness,  In 
excess  of  the  amount  of  funds  actiudly  on 
hand  In  the  treasury  at  the  time  for  such 
purpose." 

2.  The  1T7  Kansas  public  schools,  which 
last  year  filed  applications  for  financial  as- 
sistance for  current  expenditures  for  public 
schools  in  areas  affected  by  Federal  activities 
under  PubUc  Law  874  (81st  Cong.) ,  as  amend- 
ed, are  under  the  Kansas  cash  basis  law  and 
many  of  these  school  districts  have  esti- 
mated the  Federal  funds  as  a  portion  of  their 
budget.  Unless  this  Uw  is  extended  in  the 
near  future,  a  number  of  school  dlstrtcU  such 
as  Leavenworth,  Junction  City,  Sallna, 
Wichita,  Derby,  Washburn  Bural  High 
School,  and  Pauline  Common  School  District 
will  be  facing  financial  shortages  In  the  op- 
erational funds. 

3.  It  has  been  estimated  in  Kansas,  baaed 
on  the  application,  filed  by  the  federally 
affected  schools,  that  their  entitlements  for 
the  school  year  1962-63  wUl  be  $6,173,421.48. 

Unless  Public  Law  874  is  extended  In  the 
near  future  and  money  appropriated  to  pro- 
vide financial  assistance  for  those  local  edu- 
cational agencies  upon  which  the  United 
States  has  placed  financial  burdens,  some 
of  these  schools  will  of  necessity  need  to 
change  their  program  and  thus  shortchange 
the  students  attending  those  schools. 
Sincerely  yours. 

AOKL    F.    TmOCKMOSTON, 

State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction. 

Salina,  Kans.. 
November  23.  1963. 
Senator  James  Pearsow, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Sallna  Bocu<d  of  Education  strongly 
endorses  Senate  bill  2304  which  we  under- 
stand provides  for  an  extension  of  House  bill 
874  for  3  years.  As  you  weU  know  Kansas 
operates  xmder  the  cash  basis  law.  In  the 
budget  for  the  present  school  year  1968-64 
the  Sallna  School  DUtrlct  anticipated  receiv- 
ing $450,000  for  operating  expenses  under  the 
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provlsiona  of  Public  Law  874.  Unless  these 
funds  are  forthcoming  as  anticipated  the 
Sallna  School  District  will  face  a  critical  fi- 
nancial situation.  We  are  certain  that  many 
other  federally  Impacted  school  districts  will 
face  similar  critical  financial  positions  unless 
this  Important  legislation  Is  enacted  before 
many  more  days.  We  appreciate  very  much 
the  assistance  of  you  and  Senator  Caklson  in 
this  tremendously  Important  legislation. 
Kknnzth  Rtan, 
President,  Board  of  Education. 

W.  M.  OSTENBKaC, 

Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Junction  Citt  Schools. 

Junction  City,  Kans..  November  27,  1963. 
Senator  Jamks  Pxabson. 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Sxmatok  Pkakson:  The  copy  of  the 
CoNOKZssioNAL  RECORD,  November  14,  1963. 
showing  your  remarks  concerning  S.  2304  has 
reached  my  office. 

You  have  stated  expertly  the  budget  and 
cash  problems  which  our  school  and  Kansas 
Federal  Impact  schools  face  because  of  the 
delay  In  extension  of  Public  Law  874  and 
delay  In  appropriations  thereto. 

We  do  so  appreciate  your  taking  this  step. 
We  trust  that  enactment  of  this  bill  can 
come  quickly. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Hasold  DECvn. 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


Junction  Cttt,  Kans., 

November  23. 1963. 
Senator  Jamks  Pxasson. 
Washington,  D.C: 

We  appreciate  your  support  of  8.  2302.  Ovir 
budget  Is  crippled  due  the  uncertainty  of  the 
Federal  Impact  revenue.  We  will  soon  be  at 
the  desperation  point  for  cash  on  hand.  Al- 
though we  have  survived  the  low  cash  plight 
to  this  date  we  are  In  a  severe  condition 
budgetwlse  until  passage  of  the  extension 
of  PubUc  Law  874. 

Habols  Deevers, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  urge  that  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare  proceed 
with  consideration  of  the  impacted  aid 
legislation  in  order  that  the  Senate  might 
act  on  it  immediately.  Last  week,  a 
number  of  Members  of  the  Senate  joined 
in  the  sponsoring  of  8.  2304,  which  would 
serve  this  purpose.  While  I  joined  in  co- 
sponsoring  this  bill.  I  am  not  wedded  to 
It  specifically  if  the  committee  desires  to 
use  some  other  vehicle.  I  would  simply 
urge  that  some  action  be  taken  as  quickly 
as  possible. 


CUBA 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  join  in  the  plea  made  yesterday  to 
the  emergency  meeting  of  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States  in  the  name 
of  President  Romulo  Betancourt  of 
Venezuela  calling  for  more  drastic  action 
on  Cuba  than  has  heretofore  been  taken 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  This  is  the 
act  which  people  who  have  my  point  of 
view  have  been  waiting  for— In  short, 
collective  action  by  the  nations  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere  with  respect  to 
Cuba  in  essential  self-defense,  which  the 
events   in   Venezuela   have    shown    are 


completely  Justified  against  Premier  Cas- 
tro and  the  Communist  regime  in  Cuba. 

I  hope  that  Brazil.  Chile.  Uruguay,  and 
Mexico — the  countries  which  continue 
to  maintain  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba— may  now  see  clearly  that  they 
are  out  of  step  with  the  demands  of  se- 
curity and  with  the  position  of  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  nations  in  the 
Organization  of  American  States. 

Let  us  remember  that  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  may  act,  under 
the  respective  treaties  to  which  the 
United  States  is  a  party  and  to  which 
all  the  Latin  American  countries  are 
parties,  by  authority  of  75  percent  of  its 
membership;  and  may  take  any  action, 
including  a  mihtary  and  naval  blockade, 
in  terms  of  securing  the  peace  of  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

I  have  urged  before,  and  I  urge  again, 
that  President  Johnson  give  considera- 
tion to  throwing  the  United  States  be- 
hind this  policy.  Though  we  like  to  see 
the  other  countries  in  the  Americas  carry 
the  ball.  I  believe  this  is  a  case  in  which 
we  know  quite  well  that  if  any  action 
such  as  President  Betancourt  recom- 
mends is  to  be  taken  it  will  depend  heav- 
ily on  us. 

I  believe  that  the  Soviet  Union,  which 
has  heretofore  made  threats  with  respect 
to  similar  action  on  Cuba,  will  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  self-defense  and 
security,  if  the  facts  prove  it  necessary — 
and  they  are  clearly  indicated,  for  Castro 
has  been  engaged  in  actually  seeking  to 
subvert  by  force  the  nations  of  the 
Americas. 

So  for  the  first  time,  the  door  Is  open 
for  collective  American  action,  which  is 
the  way  it  can  and  should  be  done,  fully 
in  the  tradition  of  the  Americas  and  of 
the  American  system. 

My  colleague  (Mr.  Keating]  spoke  on 
this  subject  today.  It  is  a  subject  in 
which  he  has  taken  an  outstanding  and 
distinguished  leadership.  What  has  en- 
sued in  this  situation  now  bears  out  a 
great  deal  of  what  has  been  debated, 
discussed,  and  proposed  to  our  Nation. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
expired. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  for  peo- 
ple of  a  liberal  point  of  view  in  interna- 
tional affairs,  like  myself,  the  door  is  now 
open  to  collective  American  action  with 
respect  to  the  threat  of  Cuba  to  the 
security  of  Americans.  I  hope  our  Pres- 
ident and  our  Nation  will  keep  the  door 
open,  will  go  through  it.  and  fully  sup- 
port what  President  Betancourt  has 
asked ;  and  that  the  other  nations  of  the 
Americas  will  finally  rally  in  terms  of 
their  own  security  and  interest  to  the 
need  for  this  tsrpe  of  action.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
Record  with  my  remarks  the  report  by 
Henry  Raymont  entitled  "OAS  To  Ex- 
amine Caracas  Charges  Against  Ha- 
vana." which  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Times.  December  4. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times,  Dec.  4. 
1063) 

OAS  To  Examine  Cakacas  Chabges  Against 
Havana — Inquibt  on  Accusation  That 
Cuba  Foments  Tebbobism  Is  Voted  bt  16 
to  0 — Betancoubt  Asks  Curb— Hemisphere 
Action  Against  Subversion  Favobed  at 
Emebgenct  Meeting 

(By  Henry  Raymont)  3 

Washington,  December  3. — The  Orgaulza-  I 
tlon  of  American  States  voted  today  to  In- 
vestigate charges  that  Cuba  had  smuggled 
arms  Into  Venezuela  to  foster  terrorism  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  subvert  democracy  In 
Latin  America. 

The  Organization's  council,  at  an  emergen- 
cy session,  decided  by  a  16-to-O  vote,  with 
one  abstention,  to  set  In  motion  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Inter -American  Treaty  of  Re- 
ciprocal Assistance  to  deal  with  the  Ven- 
ezuelan accusation. 

Under  the  pact,  known  as  the  Rio  Treaty, 
a  country  guilty  of  aggressive  Intervention 
In  the  affairs  of  a  member  state  can  be  sub- 
jected to  far-ranging  collective  sancUons,  In- 
cluding the  use  of  armed  force. 

FEAR  OF  EAST-WEST  CONFT.ICT 

Although  the  Immediate  Issue  was  alleged 
Cuban  arms  shipments  to  Venezuelan  ter- 
rorists, several  delegates  served  notice  during 
the  2-hour  meeting  that  they  wanted  firm 
action  against  the  broader  threat  of  sub- 
version Instigated  by  the  regime  of  Premier 
Fidel  Castro. 

I  In  Caracas.  President  Romulo  B«Uncourt 
called  for  a  partial  air  and  naval  blockade 
of  Cuba  to  prevent  arms  exports.) 

Mexico,  Indicating  that  Inter-Amerlcan 
measures  against  Cuba  at  this  time  might 
set  off  a  new  East-West  confrontation  and 
Imperil  world  peace,  cast  the  lone  abstalnlnR 
vote. 

Brazil.  Chile,  and  Uruguay,  which  like 
Mexico  stUl  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  voted  In  favor  of  considering  the 
charges  after  stressing  that  they  were  not 
passing  Judgment  on  the  merits.  Bolivia 
and  Haiti  were  absent. 

As  a  first  step  after  voting  to  Invoke  the 
treaty,  the  Council  met  as  an  organ  of  con- 
sultation on  behalf  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's foreign  ministers. 

In  this  capacity,  It  designated  an  Inter- 
Amerlcan  commission  to  study  Venezuela's 
evidence.  The  vote  on  the  commission  again 
was  16  in  favor,  with  Mexico  abstaining. 

Brazil  voted  in  favor  of  the  Inquiry  after 
demanding  assurances  that  Cuba  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  her  case. 

The  Cuban  Government,  although  It  has 
openly  praised  the  Venezuelan  terrorists, 
denied  having  shipped  arms  to  them.  In  a 
communique  Issued  last  night,  Cuba's  For- 
eign Minister,  Ral  Roa.  charged  that  the 
arms  cache,  discovered  some  weeks  ago  on 
a  Venezulean  beach,  had  been  placed  there 
by  the  U.S.  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

nmar  Penna  Marlnho.  of  Brazil,  empha- 
sizing the  gravity  of  the  Venezuelan  charges, 
sugcjested  that  the  factfinding  commission 
be  admitted  to  Cuba  as  well  as  Venezucl.T. 

The  proposal  caused  considerable  siirprlse 
since  the  Castro  regime  has  rejected  every 
attempt  at  International  Inspection  either 
by  the  United  Nations  or  by  the  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  which  excluded 
Cuba  because  of  her  Communist  ties  In 
January  1962. 

Some  diplomats  here  believed  that  an 
outright  Cuban  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the 
inquiry  would  make  It  easier  for  Brazil  to 
Justify  for  home  consumption  severing  her 
ties   with    the    Castro   regime   should    such 
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action  be  requested  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
body. 

Enrique  Tejera,  the  Venezuelan  delegate, 
suggested  that  diplomatic  and  economic 
sanctions  would  b«  the  least  his  Oorem- 
ment  would  demand  if  the  investigation 
confirmed  the  evidence  of  Cuban  Interven- 
tion. 

IMPARTIAL    DfQUIKT    UBGKO 

Tapping  his  desk  with  a  pencil  to  empha- 
Biae  his  words  and  speaking  In  a  slow,  grave 
voice,  he  declared: 

"We  want  the  Commission  to  carry  out  an 
Impartial,  unhurried  investigation.  We  agree 
with  Brazil  that  the  other  party  must  be 
heard.  But  once  all  the  evidence  is  in, 
Venezuela  will  demand  a  clear  and  heavy 
Judgment,  for  It  is  no  longer  possible  to 
allow  a  member  of  the  system  of  nations  to 
conspire  against  Juridical  institutions  and  to 
plot  criminal  acts  of  violence." 

Mr.  Tejera  displayed  21  photographs  he 
said  were  taken  of  tJie  weapons.  He  also 
offered  laboratory  evidence  of  partly  erased 
Cuban  Army  markings. 

The  envoy  repeated  his  Government's 
charges  that  3  tons  of  arms  were  found  on 
an  abandoned  beach  on  Paraguana  Penin- 
sula, in  northern  Venezuela.  Repeatedly  he 
likened  the  cache  to  the  terrorist  methods 
used  by  the  late  Dominican  dictator.  Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael  Leonldas  Trujlllo  Molina, 
that  led  to  precedent-setting  sanctions 
against  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1960. 

Ward  P.  Allen,  the  acting  U.S.  representa- 
tive, told  the  Council  that  his  Government's 
technicians  had  verified  the  Cuban  origin  of 
the  arms  found  in  Venezuela. 

He  warned  that  the  Castro  regime  could 
be  expected  to  increase  its  subversive  efforts 
as  it  faced  increasing  difficulties  at  home. 
But  he  suggested  that  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  inter-American  inquiry  could  the  Coun- 
cil decide  "whether  additional  steps  should 
be  taken"  to  Increase  the  hemisphere's  vigi- 
lance against  Cuba. 

USX    or    FORCE    DOUBTED 

Other  North  Americans  discouraged  specu- 
lation about  any  imminent  use  of  fc«-ce 
against  the  Cuban  regime.  They  conveyed 
the  impression  that  President  Johnson  wotUd 
hardly  welcome  another  world  crisis  over 
Cuba  at  the  outset  of  his  administration. 

The  U.S.  officials  were  also  cool  to  Venezu- 
elan suggestions  that  military  measures 
should  be  contemplated.  Their  feeling, 
shared  by  most  Latin  American  delegates, 
was  that  the  factfinding  committee  should 
COTuplete  its  Investigation  before  such  steps 
were  considered. 

The  Mexican  delegate,  In  a  brief  state- 
ment, urged  the  Council  to  be  mindful  that 
"the  principal  mission  of  every  regional  or- 
ganism U  the  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  peace." 

A  report  tonight  that  President  Betancourt 
had  propMDsed  a  sea  and  air  blockade  came  as 
a  surprise  to  OAS  delegates.  They  believed 
that,  despite  today's  show  of  unity,  the  Coun- 
cU  would  vote  against  the  measure  if  it 
came  up  before  the  Investigating  Commission 
completed  its  mission. 

The  Commission,  appointed  immediately 
after  the  meeting  by  the  new  Chairman, 
Juan  Bautlsta  de  la  Valle  of  Peru,  will  be 
made  up  of  Argentina,  Colombia,  Costa  Rica, 
the  United  States,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Commission  is  expected  to  leave  for 
Venezuela  this  week.    I  j 

(From  the  New  York  (NY.)  Times, 
Dec.  4.  19631 
*  Blockade   of    1962   Recalled 

Cabacas,  Venezuela,  December  3.— Presi- 
dent Betancourt  said  today  that  he  would 
seek  a  partial  naval  and  air  blockade  of  Cuba 


to  prevent  the  export  of  arms  to  lAtin  Amer- 
ica. 

This  was  the  strongest  of  the  measures 
the  Venezuelan  President  said  he  was  asking 
of  the  hemisphere  meeting  in  Washington. 

He  compared  his  proposal,  which  would  in- 
volve the  participation  of  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  the 
blockade  laid  around  Cuba  in  October  1962, 
to  force  the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  mlssUe 
bases. 

Mr.  Betancourt,  who  spoke  quietly  and 
with  apparent  weariness,  said  foreign  cor- 
respondents here  for  the  election  Svmday  had 
overemphasized  terrorism. 

In  response  to  a  question  he  denied  that 
the  government  had  political  prisoners. 
There  are  200  to  400  Communist  activists  in 
preventive  detention,  a  constitutional  proce- 
dure, he  said. 

There  are  also  "perhaps  100  terrorists 
caught  with  bombs  and  self-confessed 
slayers  of  policemen  and  military  rebels  serv- 
ing sentences  in  JaU,"  he  added. 

"You  cannot  speak  of  political  prisoners 
here,"  he  said. 

President  Betancourt  said  he  lamented  the 
kidnaping  of  Col.  James  K.  Chenault,  deputy 
chief  of  the  U.S.  military  mission.  He  said 
that  the  police  were  searching  for  him.  Colo- 
nel Chenault  was  kidnaped  6  dajrs  ago  by  left- 
ists terrorists. 


REVISED  PROCEDURES  FOR  CON- 
VEYANCE OP  CERTAIN  LANDS  TO 
STATE  OP  HAWAH 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  655.  S.  2275. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativb  Clerk.  A  bill  (S. 
2275)  to  revise  the  procedures  estab- 
lished by  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act,  Pub- 
lic Law  86-3,  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  was 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)(1) 
whenever  aft«r  August  21,  1964,  any  of  the 
public  lands  and  other  public  property  as 
defined  In  section  6(g)  of  PubUc  Law  86-3 
(73  Stat.  4,  6) .  or  any  lands  acquired  by  the 
Territory  of  HawaU  and  its  subdivisions, 
which  are  the  property  of  the  United  States 
pursuant  to  section  5(c)  or  become  the  prop- 
erty of  the  United  States  pursuant  to  section 
5(d)  of  Public  Law  86-3,  except  ttie  lands 
administered  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  August 
26,  1916  (39  Stat.  535),  as  amended,  and  (U) 
whenever  any  of  the  lands  of  the  United 
States  on  Sand  Island,  including  the  reef 
lands  in  connection  therewith,  in  the  city 
and  county  of  Honolulu,  are  determined  to 
be  surplus  property  by  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  (hereinafter  referred  to  as 
the  "Administrator")  with  the  concurrence 
of  the  head  of  the  department  or  agency  ex- 
ercising administration  or  control  over  such 
lands  and  property,  they  shall  be  conveyed 
to  the  SUte  of  Hawaii  by  the  AdminlBtrator 
subject  to  the  provisions  of  this  Act. 


(b)  Such  lands  and  property  shall  be  con- 
veyed without  monetary  consideration,  but 
subject  to  such  other  terms  and  conditions 
as  the  Administrator  may  prescribe:  Pro- 
vided, Th&t,  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
conveyance  of  such  lands,  the  Administrator 
shall  require  payment  by  the  State  of  HawaU 
of  the  estimated  fair  market  value,  as  deter- 
mined by  the  Administrator,  of  any  buUd- 
Ings,  structures,  and  other  Improvements 
erected  and  made  on  such  lands  after  they 
were  set  aside.  In  the  event  that  the  State 
of  Hawaii  does  not  agree  to  any  payment 
prescribed  by  the  Administrator,  he  may 
remove,  relocate,  and  otherwise  dispose  of 
any  such  bmidlngs,  structures,  and  other 
improvements  under  other  applicable  laws, 
or  if  the  Administrator  determines  that  they 
cannot  be  removed  without  substantial  dam- 
age to  them  or  the  lands  containing  them, 
he  may  dispose  of  them  and  the  lands  in- 
volved under  other  applicable  laws,  but.  In 
such  cases  he  shall  pay  to  the  State  of  Hawaii 
that  portion  of  any  proceeds  from  such  dis- 
posal which  he  estimates  to  be  equal  to  the 
value  of  the  lands  involved.  Nothing  in  this 
section  shall  prevent  the  disposal  by  the 
Administrator  under  other  appUcable  laws  of 
the  lands  subject  to  conveyance  to  the  State 
of  HawaU  under  this  section  if  the  State  of 
Hawaii  so  chooses. 

Sec.  2.  Any  lands,  property.  Improvements, 
and  proceeds  conveyed  or  paid  to  the  State 
of  Hawaii  under  section  1  of  this  Act  shaU 
be  considered  a  part  of  pubUc  trust  estab- 
lished by  secUon  5(f)  of  Public  Law  8«-8, 
and  shall  be  subject  to  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  that  trust. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ate action  today  augurs  well  for  the  eco- 
nomic future  of  the  State  of  Hawaii. 

The  speedy  action  testifies  to  the  able 
arguments  presented  by  the  State  ad- 
ministration, the  democratic  delegation 
to  Congress,  and  administration  repre- 
sentatives from  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
the  Budget. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr. 
Bible],  with  whom  I  worked  closely,  and 
the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of  which 
he  Is  chairman,  for  this  most  expeditious 
handling  of  the  bill. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  Governor 
Bums  and  Representatives  Matsimaga 
and  Gill  when  I  express  my  deepest 
thanks  to  Dr.  Harold  Seidman  and  Mr. 
Howard  Schnoor  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget.  These  two  provided  expert  tech- 
nical counsel  which  materially  aided  our 
cause  In  the  Senate  hearings. 

All  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Hawaii 
should  feel  extremely  grateful  for  the 
timely  Senate  passage,  which  eventually 
will  mean  widened  economic  opportuni- 
ties for  all  with  the  development  of  Sand 
Island  and  the  continued  return  of  sur- 
plus ceded  land  so  crucially  needed  in  the 
islands. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S  LAST 
SPEECHES  IN  TEXAS,  NOVEMBER 
21   AND  22,   1963 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
on  the  last  journey  into  Texas  by  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
beloved  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a 
series  of  five  major  addresses  were 
planned  by  President  Kennedy.  Two 
brief,  unscheduled  addresses  were  also 
delivered.  > 
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The  first  address  was  delivered  at  dedi- 
cation ceremonies  for  the  Aerospace 
Medical  Health  Center  at  San  Antonio, 
Tex.,  on  Thursday  afternoon,  November 
21.  The  second  address  was  made  in 
Houston  later  Thursday,  in  the  early 
evening  before  the  League  of  United 
Latin  American  Citizens  at  the  Rice 
Hotel.  It  was  brief  and  had  not  been 
on  the  original  schedule.  The  third  ad- 
dress was  also  in  Houston  at  a  testi- 
monial banquet  for  Representative  Al- 
bert Thomas  at  the  Coliseum  Thursday 
night.  November  21.  The  great  appreci- 
ation banquet  was  in  honor  of  Repre- 
sentative Albirt  Thomas  for  his  27  years 
of  effective  service  in  the  US.  Congress. 

On  Friday  morning.  November  22.  the 
President  made  another  short,  imsched- 
uled  address  to  a  large  crowd  in  an  open 
square  in  front  of  the  Texas  Hotel  at 
Port  Worth,  followed  by  his  main  address 
at  a  breakfast  in  Port  Worth  sponsored 
by  the  Port  Worth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. All  of  these  five  speeches  were 
attended  by  thousands. 

The  speech  that  President  Kennedy 
had  prepared  for  delivery  for  Priday 
noon.  November  22,  at  the  vast  Trade 
Mart  in  Dallas  was  undelivered,  as  the 
assassin's  bullets  snuffed  out  the  Presi- 
dent's life  while  the  President's  auto- 
mobile in  which  he  was  traveling  with 
Mrs.  Kennedy  was  about  4  minutes  away 
in  time  from  the  Trade  Mart.  The 
Dallas  meeting  was  sponsored  by  three 
nonpartisan  groups. 

The  only  political  meeting  as  such  that 
President  Kennedy  was  to  address  In 
Texas  was  a  banquet  sponsored  by  the 
Texas  State  Democratic  Executive  Com- 
mittee, to  have  been  held  Priday  night. 
November  22.  in  my  home  city  of  Austin, 
the  State  capital.  A  great  welcome 
awaited  President  Kennedy  in  Austin,  a 
welcome  denied  the  people  of  Texas  as 
well  as  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy,  by 
the  heartless  acts  of  a  murderous 
^assassin. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  honor  and 
privilege  to  travel  to  Texas  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  on  the 
Presidential  jet  on  November  21  and  22 
and  to  travel  in  all  the  motorcades.  The 
Vice  President — now  President — and 
Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  traveled  on 
another  jet,  but  took  part  In  all  of  the 
meetings  and  motorcades. 

At  San  Antonio.  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy  went  by  motorcade  from  the 
International  Airport  to  the  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine,  through  the  heart 
of  San  Antonio,  and  then  on  to  Kelly 
Field  by  motorcade,  a  total  distance  of 
about  22  miles. 

President  Kennedy  was  seen  by  more 
people  than  ever  received  any  other  pa- 
rade for  a  person  In  San  Antonio.  At 
Houston,  the  motorcade  went  from  the 
IntemaUonal  Airport  to  the  Rice  Hotel. 
Thursday  night,  on  arrival  at  Carswell 
Air  Force  Base,  President  and  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy again  led  an  open  motorcade  the  15 
miles  to  downtown  Port  Worth.  Though 
this  was  about  11  o'clock  at  night,  many 
thousands  of  people  met  the  President's 
plane  at  Carswell.  many  thousands  more 
lined  the  roads  and  streets  the  15  miles 
to  Port  Worth.    Thousands  more  stood 


outside  the  Texas  Hotel  at  Fort  Worth 
or  Jammed  the  corridors  and  main  lobby 
to  see  the  President. 

On  Friday  morning,  the  22d,  many 
additional  thousands  came  out  to  line  the 
streets  and  roads  to  cheer  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  on  their  15-mile 
motorcade  route  back  to  Carswell  Air 
Force  Base.  At  Dallas  at  noon,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  friendly  people  massed 
in  dense  throngs  on  every  street  to  show 
their  love  and  affection  for  the  Presi- 
dent and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  The  President 
had  passed  through  all  the  downtown  tall 
building  area  and  passed  the  last  high- 
rise  building  on  the  parade  route,  only 
to  be  cut  down  from  behind  by  rifle  fire 
by  an  assassin  lurking  in  a  dark  corner 
of  the  fifth  floor  of  the  last  high-rise 
building. 

Mr.  President.  In  the  six  motorcade 
rides  in  four  Texas  cities  on  November 
21  and  22.  President  Kennedy  had  been 
seen  by  more  than  10  percent  of  the 
entire  population  of  the  State.  It  was  a 
warm,  friendly  enthusiastic  greeting.  I 
rode  in  each  of  those  motorcades.  I  saw 
the  people  exulting,  cheering,  waving, 
calling  to  the  beloved  and  esteemed 
President.  More  people  in  Texas  had 
seen  President  Kennedy  in  these  2  days 
than  had  ever  seen  any  one  man  on  a 
similar  visit  to  Texas  before.  President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  had  traveled  more 
than  65  miles  in  open  motorcade  in 
Texas. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  govern- 
mental messages  they  carry,  and  the  his- 
toric interest  in  these  last  speeches  by 
President  Kennedy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  series  of  seven  speeches 
by  President  Kennedy  including  both 
Fort  Worth  speeches,  and  the  speeches 
prepared  but  undelivered  at  Dallas  and 
Austin  be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Record,  in  the  following  order: 

First.  Remarks  of  the  President  at 
dedication  ceremonies.  Aerospace  Med- 
ical Center.  Brooks  Air  Force  Base.  Tex.. 
November  21,  1963 — as  actually  de- 
Uvered.  Remarks  of  the  President  at 
same  ceremony  as  prepared  for  delivery. 
Second.  Remarks  of  the  President  be- 
fore the  League  of  United  Latin  Ameri- 
can Citizens,  the  Rice  Hotel.  Houston. 
Tex..  November  21.  1963. 

Third.  Remarks  of  the  President  at 
testimonial  dinner  for  Congressman  Al- 
bert Thomas,  the  Coliseum.  Houston, 
Tex.,  November  21,  1963. 

Fourth.  Remarks  of  the  President  be- 
fore a  citizens  rally  in  front  of  the  Texas 
Hotel,  Fort  Worth.  Tex..  November  22 
1963. 

Fifth.  Remarks  of  the  President  before 
the  Fort  Worth  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
Texas  Hotel,  Port  Worth,  Tex.,  November 
22,  1963. 

Sixth.  Remarks  by  the  President  as 
prepared  for  delivery  to  the  Dallas  Citi- 
zens Council,  the  Dallas  Assembly,  and 
the  Graduate  Research  Center  of  the 
Southwest.  Trade  Mart,  Dallas.  Tex.. 
November  22. 1963. 

Seventh.  Remarks  of  the  President  as 
prepared  for  delivery  to  the  Texas  Demo- 
cratic State  Committee,  the  Municipal 
Auditorium.  Austin.  Tex.,  November  22 
1963. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  speeches 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

RucAaju  or  thk  Pexsioent  at  Dedication 
CBttMONixs.  AnosFACx  Mkdical  Health 
Centex.    Beookb    Am    Pobcb    Bask,    Tex.. 

NOVEMBEE  a  1.  1963  (AS  ACTTTALLT  DeLIVEEED) 

Mr.  Secr«Ury.  Oovernor,  ICr.  Vice  Presl. 
dent.  Senator,  Uembers  of  the  Congress, 
members  of  the  military,  ladles  and  gentle- 
men, for  more  than  3  years  I  have  spoken 
about  the  New  Frontier.  This  Is  not  a  parti- 
san  term,  and  it  is  not  the  exclusive  property 
of  Republicans  or  DemocraU.  It  refers.  In- 
stead, to  this  Nation's  place  In  history,  to 
the  fact  that  we  do  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  new  era,  with  both  crisis  and  oppor- 
tunity, an  era  to  be  characterized  by  achieve- 
ment and  by  challenge.  It  Is  an  era  which 
calls  for  action  and  for  the  best  efforts  of  all 
those  who  would  test  the  unknown,  and 
the  uncertain  In  phases  of  human  endeavor. 
It  Is  the  time  for  pathfinders  and  pioneers. 

I  have  come  to  Texas  today  to  salute  an 
outsUndlng  group  of  pioneers,  the  men  who 
man  the  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine  and  the  Aerospace  Medi- 
cal Center.  It  Is  fltUng  that  San  Antonio 
should  be  the  site  of  this  center  and  this 
school  as  we  gather  to  dedicate  this  complex 
of  buildings.  For  this  city  has  long  been  the 
home  of  the  pioneers  In  the  air.  It  was  here 
that  Sidney  Brooks,  whose  memory  we  honor 
today,  was  born  and  raised.  It  was  here 
that  Charles  Lindbergh  and  Claire  Chen- 
nault.  and  a  host  of  others,  who,  In  World 
War  I  and  World  War  11  and  Korea,  and  even 
today,  have  helped  demonstrate  Amerlcau 
mastery  of  the  skies,  trained  at  Kelly  Field 
and  Randolph  Field,  which  form  a  major 
part  of  aviation  history.  And  In  the  New 
Frontier  of  outer  space,  while  headlines  may 
be  made  by  others  In  other  places,  history  Is 
being  made  every  day  by  the  men  and  women 
of  the  Aerospace  Medical  Center,  without 
whom  there  could  be  no  history. 

Many  Americans  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  space  research  has  no  values 
here  on  earth.  Nothing  could  be  further 
from  the  truth.  Just  as  the  wartime  devel- 
opment of  radar  gave  us  the  transistor,  and 
all  that  It  made  possible,  so  research  in  space 
medicine  holds  the  promise  of  substantial 
benefit  for  those  of  us  who  are  earthbound, 
for  our  effort  In  space  Is  not  as  some  have 
suggested,  a  competitor  for  the  natural  re- 
sources that  we  need  to  develop  the  earth 
It  Lb  a  working  partner  and  a  coproducer  of 
these  resources.  And  nothing  makes  this 
clearer  than  the  fact  that  medicine  In  space 
is  going  to  make  our  lives  healthier  and 
happier  here  on  earth. 

I  give  you  three  examples:  First,  medical 
space  research  may  open  up  new  understand- 
ing of  man's  relation  to  his  environment. 
Examples  of  the  astronaut's  physical,  and 
mental,  and  emotional  reactions  teach  us 
more  about  the  differences  between  normal 
and  abnormal — al>out  the  causes  and  effects 
of  disorientation— In  metabolism  which 
could  result  in  extending  the  lifespan. 
When  you  study  effects  on  our  astronauts  of 
exhaust  gases  which  can  contaminate  their 
environment,  you  seek  ways  to  alter  these 
gases  BO  as  to  reduce  their  toxlty,  you  are 
working  on  problems  similar  to  those  we 
face  In  our  great  urban  centers  which  them- 
selves are  being  corrupted  by  gases  and  which 
must  be  clear.  And  second,  medical  space 
research  may  revolutionize  the  technology 
and  the  techniques  of  modern  medicine. 
Whatever  new  devices  are  created,  for  ex- 
ample, to  monitor  our  astronauts,  to  meas- 
ure their  heart  activity,  their  breathing,  their 
brain  waves,  their  eye  motion,  at  great  dis- 
tances, and  under  difficult  conditions,  will 
also  represent  a  major  advance  in  general 
medical  Instrumentation.  Heart  patients 
may  even  be  able  to  wear  a  light  monitor 
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which  will  sound  a  warning  If  their  activity 
exceeds  certain  limits.  An  Instrument  re- 
cently developed  to  record  automatically  the 
Impact  of  acceleration  upon  an  astronaut's 
eyes  wUl  also  be  of  help  to  small  children 
who  are  suffering  miserably  from  eye  defects, 
but  are  unable  to  describe  their  Impairment. 
And  also  by  the  use  of  Instruments  similar 
to  those  used  In  Project  Mercury,  this  Na- 
tion's private  as  well  as  public  nursing  serv- 
ices are  being  Improved,  enabling  one  nurse 
now  to  give  more  critically  111  patients  great- 
er attention  than  they  ever  could  in  the 
past. 

And  third,  medical  space  research  may  lead 
to  new  safeguards  against  hazards  common 
to  many  environments.  Specifically,  our 
astronauts  will  need  fundamentally  new  de- 
vices to  protect  them  from  the  111  effects  of 
radiation  which  can  have  a  profound  in- 
fluence upon  medicine  and  man's  relations  to 
our  present  environment. 

Here  at  this  Center  we  have  the  labora- 
tories, the  talent,  the  resources  vo  give  new 
Impetus  to  vital  research  In  the  life  centers. 
I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  entire  space  pro- 
gram is  justified  alone  by  what  is  done  in 
medicine.  The  space  program  stands  on  its 
own  as  a  contribution  to  national  strength. 
And  last  Saturday  at  Cape  Canaveral  I  saw 
our  new  Saturn  C-1  rocket  booster,  which, 
with  Its  payload,  when  it  rises  in  December 
of  this  year,  will  be,  for  the  first  time,  the 
largest  booster  in  the  world,  carrying  Into 
space  the  largest  payload  that  any  country 
in  the  world  has  ever  Mnt  into  space.  That 
is  what  I  consider.  I 

I  think  the  United  States  should  be  a 
leader.  A  country  as  rich,  and  powerful 
as  this  which  bears  so  many  burdens  and  re- 
sponsibilities, which  has  so  many  oppor- 
tunities, should  be  second  to  none.  And  In 
December,  while  I  do  not  regard  our  mastery 
of  space  as  anywhere  near  complete,  while  I 
recognize  that  there  are  still  areas  where  we 
are  behind,  at  least  in  one  area,  the  size  of 
the  booster,  this  year  I  hope  the  United 
States  win  be  ahead.  And  I  am  for  It.  We 
have  a  long  way  to  go.  Many  weeks  and 
months  and  years  of  long,  tedious  work  lies 
ahead.  There  wil  be  setbacks  and  frustra- 
tions, disappointments.  There  will  be,  as 
there  always  are,  pressures  In  this  country 
to  do  less  In  this  area  as  In  so  many  others, 
and  temptations  to  do  something  else  that 
Is  perhaps  easier.  But  this  research  here 
must  go  on.  This  space  effort  must  go  on. 
The  conquest  of  space  must  and  will  go 
ahead.  That  much  we  know.  That  much  we 
can  say  with  confidence  and  conviction. 

Frank  O'Connor,  the  Irish  writer,  tells  in 
one  of  his  books  how.  as  a  boy.  he  and  his 
friends  would  make  their  way  across  the 
countryside  and  when  they  came  to  an 
orchard  wall  that  seemed  too  high  and  too 
doubtful  to  try  and  too  difficult  to  permit 
their  voyage  to  continue,  they  took  off  their 
hats  and  tossed  them  over  the  wall — and  then 
they  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  them. 
This  Nation  has  tossed  its  cap  over  the  wall 
of  space,  and  we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow 
It.  Whatever  the  difficulties,  they  will  be 
overcome;  whatever  the  hazards,  they  must 
be  guarded  against.  With  the  viUl  help  of 
this  Aerospace  Medical  Center,  with  the 
help  of  all  those  who  labor  in  the  space 
endeavor,  with  the  help  and  support  of  all 
Americans,  we  will  climb  this  wall  with 
safety  and  speed,  and  we  shall  then  explore 
the  wonders  on  the  other  side.    Thank  you. 

Remarks  or  the  President  at  Dedication 
Ceremonies,  Aerospace  Medical  Health 
Center,  Brooks  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.,  No- 
vember   21,    1963    (A«,  Prepared    roa    De- 

LIVEET) 

For  more  than  3  years,  I  have  spoken  to 
the  American  people  in  terms  of  the  New 
Frontier.     That  is  not  a  partisan  term.     It 


is  not  the  exclusive  property  of  either  Demo- 
crats or  Republicans.  It  refers  Instead  to 
this  Nation's  position  in  history  today — to 
the  fact  that  we  stand  on  the  edge  of  a  great 
new  era,  filled  with  both  crises  and  oppor- 
tunities, an  era  to  be  characterized  by  both 
grim  challenges  and  historic  achievements. 
It  Is  an  age  which  calls  for  doing  and  daring, 
and  for  the  best  efforts  of  all  who  are  willing 
to  explore  the  unknown  and  test  the  uncer- 
tain. In  every  phase  of  human  endeavor.  It 
Is  a  time  for  pathfinders  and  pioneers. 

I  have  come  to  Texas  today  to  salute  an 
outstanding  group  of  pioneers — the  men  who 
man  the  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  School  of 
Aerospace  Medicine  and  the  Aerospace  Medi- 
cal Center.  The  trails  which  they  blaze  and 
the  paths  which  they  open  hold  the  key  to 
man's  success  in  the  environment  above — 
the  key  to  further  progress  in  aerial  flight 
and  to  further  exploration  of  space. 

It  Is  fltting  that  San  Antonio  should  be  the 
site  of  this  Center  and  school,  at  which  we 
gather  today  to  dedicate  this  complex  of 
buildings.  For  this  city  has  long  been  the 
home  of  the  pioneers  of  areonautlcs.  It  was 
here  that  Aviator  Sidney  Brooks,  In  whose 
memory  this  base  was  named,  was  born  and 
raised.  It  was  here  that  Charles  Lindbergh 
and  Claire  Chennault  and  so  many  other 
heroes  of  pioneer  aviation  received  their  early 
training. 

The  tales  and  memories  of  Kelly  Field  and 
Randolph  Field  form  a  major  part  of  avia- 
tion history.  And  in  the  new  frontier  of 
outer  space — while  more  headlines  may  be 
made  by  other  men  In  other  areas — history 
Is  being  made  every  day  by  the  unsung 
heroes  of  this  Aerospace  Medical  Center, 
without  whom  there  could  be  no  headlines. 
But  too  many  Americans  make  the  mis- 
take of  assuming  that  space  research  has  no 
values  here  on  earth.  Nothing  could  be  fur- 
ther from  the  truth.  Just  as  the  wartime 
development  of  radar  gave  us  the  transistor 
and  all  the  products  It  made  possible,  so  re- 
search in  si>ace  medicine  holds  the  promise 
of  substantial  t>eneflts  for  those  of  us  who 
are  earthbound.  For  our  effort  in  space  is 
not,  as  some  have  suggested,  a  competitor 
for  the  national  resources  needed  to  improve 
our  living  standards.  It  is  instead  a  work- 
ing partner  and  coproducer  of  those  re- 
sources. And  nothing  Illustrates  this  point 
better  than  the  fact  that  almost  every  field 
of  medicine  may  profit  in  scxne  way  from 
aerospace  medical  research.  Permit  me  to 
cite  three  examples,  famUlar  to  all  of  you 
but  not  fully  realized  by  all  Americans. 

First,  medical  space  research  may  open  new 
avenues  of  understanding  of  man's  relation 
to  his  environment.  Examinations  of  the 
astronauts'  physical,  mental  and  emotional 
reactions  can  teEM:h  us  more  about  the  dif- 
ferences between  normal  and  abnormal — 
about  the  causes  and  effects  of  disorienta- 
tion— about  changes  in  metabolism  which 
could  result  in  extending  the  life  span.  When 
you  study  the  effects  on  our  astronauts  of 
toxic  gases  which  can  contaminate  their  en- 
vironment, and  seek  ways  to  alter  these 
gases  to  reduce  their  toxlty,  you  are  working 
on  problems  similar  to  those  we  face  in  the 
pollution  of  the  air  in  our  urban  centers.  Al- 
ready air  pollution  is  contaminating  7.300 
communities  in  the  Nation,  in  which  lives  60 
percent  of  our  population — and  aerotnedical 
research  into  atmospheric  conditions  offers 
some  hope  of  assistance  in  our  efforts  to 
control  this  menace. 

Second,  medical  space  research  may  revolu- 
tionize the  technology  and  techniques  of 
modern  medicine.  Whatever  new  devices  are 
created,  for  example,  to  monitor  our  astro- 
nauts— to  measure  their  heart  activity,  their 
breathing,  their  brain  waves  and  their  eye 
motion,  at  great  distances  and  under  dif- 
ferent or  difficult  circumstances — will  also 
represent  a  major  advance  in  general  medical 
instrumentation.        Physical      examlnattoiu 


under  conditions  of  stress  and  activity  will 
then  be  possible,  permitting  an  earlier  detec- 
tion of  danger  signals.  Heart  patlento  may 
even  be  able  to  wear  a  light  monitor  that 
wUl  sound  a  warning  if  their  activity  exceeds 
certain  limits.  An  instrument  recently  de- 
veloped to  record  automatically  the  Impact 
of  acceleration  upon  an  astronaut's  eyes  will 
also  be  of  help  to  small  children  who  are 
suffering  miserably  from  eye  defects  but  are 
unable  to  describe  their  impairment.  Also, 
by  the  use  of  instruments  similar  to  those 
used  in  Project  Mercury,  this  Nation's  private 
as  well  as  public  nursing  services  are  being 
improved,  enabling  one  nurse  now  to  give 
more  and  t>etter  attention  to  critically  ill 
patients  than  several  nurses  could  formerly 
do  in  the  absence  of  these  instruments. 

Third,  medical  space  research  may  lead  to 
new  safeguards  against  hazards  common  to 
many  environments.  Specifically  our  astro- 
nauts will  need  fundamentally  new  devices 
to  protect  them  from  the  ill  effects  of  radia- 
tion. Those  devices  will  be  equally  available 
here  on  earth — not,  we  hope,  for  purposes  of 
civil  defense  but  for  safeguarding  the  In- 
creasing use  of  nuclear  energy  for  peaceful 
purposes.  Also,  new  sterilization  tech- 
niques— developed  to  prevent  the  contamina- 
tion of  other  planets  by  men  traveling  from 
our  infected  and  Infested  earth — may  be  used 
here  on  earth  to  protect  our  food  from 
lx)tulisms. 

These  are  but  a  few  examples  of  the  bene- 
fits we  can  hope  to  obtain  through  this  one 
vital  part  of  space  research.  Albert  Einstein 
once  said  that  the  life  sciences  must  keep 
pace  with  the  physical  sciences,  or  else  all 
mankind  is  in  jeopardy.  And  here  at  this 
Center  we  have  the  laboratories,  the  talent, 
and  the  resources  to  give  Impetus  to  vital  re- 
search in  the  life  sciences.  For  the  formida- 
ble engineering  and  medical  task  of  launch- 
ing and  sustaining  a  man  In  space  provides  a 
useful  and  commanding  focus  for  the  devel- 
opment and  coordination  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced concepts  of  both  engineering  and 
medical  research:  and  I  believe  that  the  new 
information  and  techniques  to  be  produced 
will  provide  enormous  benefits  for  us  all. 

I  do  not  say  that  we  know  with  any  preci- 
sion how  and  where  space  medicine  will  con- 
tribute to  medicine  here  at  home.  It  is  the 
nature  of  scientific  research  and  exploration 
that  we  cannot  know — any  more  than  we 
could  have  known  that  research  related  to 
radar  would  eventually  lead  to  the  transistor. 
But  what  we  do  know  is  that  fundamental 
research  has  always  led  to  new  and  vital 
applications — that  our  whole  modem  tech- 
nological society  was  formed  from  such  un- 
predictable applications — and  that  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  space  research, 
including  medical  research.  wUl  continue 
that  unbroken  pattern. 

Nor  am  I  sxiggesting  that  the  entire  space 
program  Is  Justified  as  a  means  of  advancing 
medical  research.  The  space  program  stands 
on  Its  own  as  a  p«ul  of  our  national  strength. 
But  I  am  confident — and  the  history  of  scien- 
tific endeavor  justifies  this  confidence — that 
as  a  valuable  byproduct  this  effort  in  space 
medicine  wUl  benefit  in  scores  of  ways  our 
everyday  lives  here  on  earth. 

Space  medicine  is  still  an  infant  science — 
but  no  other  frontier  of  medicine  is  more 
exciting.  In  determining  the  need  and  role 
of  various  human  parts,  their  creation  and 
their  possible  substitution,  you  shall  be  prob- 
ing the  origins  of  life  Itself.  And  thus  both 
the  ancient  past  and  the  distant  future — 
both  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  this 
world  and  others — may  be  viewed  under 
the  microscopic  eye  of  this  and  similar 
schools. 

Let  us  not  be  carried  away  with  the  gran- 
deur of  our  vision.  Many  weeks  and  months 
and  years  of  long,  hard  tedloiu  wortt  He 
ahead.  There  wUl  be  setbacks  and  frustra- 
tions and  disappointments.     There  will  be 
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pre«Bure0  for  our  country  to  do  Imb  and  temp- 
taUons  to  do  something  eUe.  But  this 
research  must  and  wUl  go  on.  The  conquest 
of  space  mxist  and  will  go  ahead.  That  much 
we  know.  That  much  we  can  say  with  ooa- 
fldenoe  and  conviction. 

Prank  O'Connor,  the  Irish  writer,  tells  In 
one  of  his  books  how.  as  a  boy.  he  and  his 
friends  would  make  their  way  across  the 
countryside:  and  when  they  came  to  an  or- 
chard wall  that  seemed  too  hl^  to  climb, 
too  doubtful  to  try.  too  difficult  to  permit 
their  journey  to  continue,  they  took  off  their 
cape  and  toeeed  them  over  the  wall — and 
then  they  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  them. 

My  friends,  this  Nation  has  tossed  its  cap 
over  the  wall  of  ^>ace — and  we  have  no 
choice  but  to  follow  It.  Whatever  the  dlffl- 
cultles.  they  must  be  overcome.  Whatever 
the  hazards,  they  must  be  guarded  against. 
With  the  vlUl  help  of  this  Aeroepace  Medical 
Center,  with  the  help  of  all  who  labor  In 
this  space  endeavor,  with  the  help  and  sup- 
port of  all  Americans,  we  will  climb  this  wall 
with  both  safety  and  speed — and  we  shall 
then  eaq;>lore  all  the  wonders  and  treasures 
that  lie  on  the  other  side. 

Rkmaucs  or  TBx  PaxsmENT  Betobk  thx 
LxACTTX  or  Vtrmjy  Latin  Amcxican  Cm- 
zxNs.  THX  Rice  Hotkl,  Houston.  Txx. 
Mr.  Chairman,  Mr.  Vice  President.  Mrs. 
Johnson,  ladles  and  genUemen,  my  wife  and 
I  are  very  proud  to  come  to  this  meeting. 
This  organization  has  done  a  good  deal  for 
this  State  and  for  our  coiutry.  and  I  am 
particularly  glad  that  it  emphasizes  not  only 
the  opportunity  for  all  Americans,  a  chance 
to  develop  their  talents,  education  for  boys 
and  girls,  so  that  they  can  pursue  those 
talents  to  the  very  end  of  their  ability,  but 
also  because  you  remind  Americans  of  the 
very  important  links  that  we  have  with  our 
sister  republics  In  this  hemisphere. 

One  of  the  things  which  I  have  taken  the 
greatest  interest  in  has  been  attempting  to 
pursue  an  example  which  was  long  neglected, 
and  that  was  the  one  set  by  President  Frank- 
lin Roosevelt  to  emphasize  that  the  United 
States  is  not  only  good  neighbors,  which  we 
were  in  the  1930's.  but  also  friends  and  asso- 
ciates in  a  great  effort  to  build  in  this  hemis- 
phere an  alliance  for  progress,  an  effort  to 
prove  that  this  hemisphere,  from  top  to  bot- 
tom, and  all  of  the  countries,  whether  they 
be  Latin  or  North  American,  there  is  a  com- 
mon commitment  to  freedom,  to  equality  of 
opportunity,  a  chance  for  all  to  prove  that 
prosperity  can  be  the  handmaiden  of  free- 
dom, and  to  show  to  th*  world  a  very  bright 
star  here  In  this  country  and,  indeed.  In  the 
entire  hemisphere.  So  i  am  glad  to  be  here 
today. 

In  order  that  my  words  will  be  even  clearer. 
I  am  going  to  ask  my  wife  to  say  a  few  words 
.to  you  also. 


HKMSXKg   or  THX    PXZSIDEMT   AT    TXSTUfONIAI, 

DDfNxa  roB  OoNcaKSSMAN  Albkst  Thomas. 

thx  Couskum.  Houston.  Txx. 

Congressman  and  Mrs.  Thomas.  Mr.  Vice 
President.  Governor  Connally,  Senator  Tar- 
borough,  Congressman  Casey  and  the  con- 
gressional delegation  of  Texas,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  when  I  came  to  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentaUvee  in  1947  as  a  fairly  young  Con- 
gressman from  Massachusetts.  I  beard  the 
old  saying  that  you  spend  the  first  6  months 
In  the  House  of  Representatives  wondering 
how  you  got  there,  and  the  next  6  months 
wondering  how  everytxxly  else  got  there. 

I  spent  the  first  6  months  as  expected,  but  I 
must  say  that  I  never  wondered  how  Con- 
gressman Thomas  got  there.  It  has  always 
been  clear  to  me.  When  I  read  the  report 
that  Congressman  Thomas  was  thinking  of 
resigning,  I  called  him  up  on  the  phone  and 
asked  him  to  stay  as  long  as  I  stayed.  I 
dldnt  know  how  long  that  would  be,  but  r 
wanted  him  to  stay  because  I  thought  that 


he  not  only  represented  this  district  with 
distinction,  but  also  he  served  the  United 
States. 

The  Presidency  has  been  called  a  good 
many  names,  and  Presidents  have  been  also, 
but  no  President  can  do  anytlilng  without 
the  help  of  friends,  and  I  must  say  in  the 
3  years  that  I  have  been  In  this  oOce,  the  3 
years  really  since  I  was  here  in  Houston  that 
night  in  this  hall.  I  dont  know  anyone  who 
has  been  a  greater  help  In  trying  to  get  the 
Job  done,  not  just  for  Houston  and  not  Just 
for  Texas,  but  for  the  entire  United  States 
than  Albext  Thomas,  and  I  am  glad  to  be 
with  his  friends  here  tonight.  He  may  not  be 
so  weU-known  outside  of  this  district  in  Texas 
and  Washington,  but  I  can  tell  you  that 
when  he  rises  to  speak  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives they  listen,  so  do  some  Senators, 
and  so  do  we  down  at  the  other  end  of  Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. 

He  has  one  of  the  longest  records  of  se- 
niority in  the  Senate.  In  the  House  one  of  the 
shortest  biographies.  He  has  been  conslat- 
enUy  loyal  to  his  party,  but  he  has  always 
stayed  above  partisan  rancor.  His  record 
serves  his  constituents,  but  It  serves  the 
United  SUtes.  He  has  helped  steer  this 
country  to  its  present  eminence  in  space. 
Next  month  when  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica fires  the  largest  booster  in  the  history 
of  the  world  into  space  for  the  first  time 
giving  us  the  lead,  fires  the  largest  payroll — 
payload — into  space  giving  us  the  lead.  It 
will  be  the  largest  payroll,  too.  And  who 
should  know  that  better  than  Houston.  We 
put  a  UtUe  of  it  right  in  here. 

But  In  any  case,  the  United  States  next 
month  will  have  a  leadership  in  space  which 
it  wouldn't  have  without  Albxxt  Thomas. 
And  so  will  this  city.  He  has  been  a  stickler 
for  efficiency  in  Government,  but  he  has  also 
been  for  progrees  and  growth. 

He  is  65  years  of  age  this  month,  but  has 
a  young  man's  Interest  in  the  future  and  a 
young  man's  hope  for  his  country,  for  he 
has  lived  with  change  and  he  has  sought 
to  channel  its  force  instead  of  combating 
it.  He  understands,  as  any  Texan  does,  the 
meaning  and  importance  of  growth,  for  he 
has  served  one  of  the  fastest  growing  coun- 
tries and  States  and  cities  in  the  Nation. 
And  those  who  oppose  progress  should  look 
at  Houston  and  look  at  Texas. 

When  he  went  to  the  U.S.  Congreae  In 
1938.  some  27  years  ago  this  month,  this  city 
had  less  than  200,000  people.  But  Albxst 
Thomas  had  a  vision  of  a  modern  Houston 
which  now  has  a  million  people,  and  is  grow- 
ing stronger  every  day.  He  was  not  satisfied, 
nor  the  people  of  this  city,  with  a  channel 
which  carried  less  than  30  million  tons  a 
year.  He  foresaw  that  this  city,  despite  the 
fact  that  It  is  located  50  miles  from  the  sea — 
and  I  come  from  a  city  that  is  on  the  sea — 
yet  this  city  today  ships  second  to  the  city 
of  New  York  around  the  world.  And  that  Is 
In  part  because  of  Albext  Thomas.  And  he 
and  you  were  not  content  with  an  airport 
serving  a  handful  of  passengers  and  an  in- 
dustry of  less  than  300  planes  carrying  pas- 
sengers of  less  than  a  half  billion  revenue 
miles.  He  foresaw  that  that  Industry  would 
provide  6  times  as  many  planes,  employ 
19  times  as  many  people,  and  serve  more 
than  33  billion  passenger  miles  a  year.  Here 
in  Houston  the  number  of  passengers  who 
go  through  your  great  International  Airport 
have  quadrupled  in  the  last  15  years.  This 
city  has  looked  forward  with  hope  and  com- 
mitment, and  those  who  say  "No"  in  Hous- 
ton or  in  Texas  or  In  the  United  States  are 
on  the  wrong  aide  In  1963, 

Plnally  when  Congressman  Thomas  went 
to  the  House  of  RepresentaUves  In  1936  he 
did  not  confine  his  sight  to  a  Texas  of  less 
than  6  million  people,  a  Texas  doing  less 
than  $600  million  of  manufacturing,  a  Texas 
In  which  37  percent  of  its  population  lived 
on  the  farm.    By  1963.  that  population  bad 


dropped  to  7  percent,  the  population  of  this 
State  exceeds  10  million,  the  value  of  yo\ir 
manufacturlng  has  climbed  to  $6  million, 
and  Texas  today  is  1  of  the  10  most  highly 
IndusUlallzed  SUtes  in  the  Union. 

Many  of  the  products  and  employers  of  this 
State  and  city  were  wholly  unknown  when 
Albebt  Thomas  went  to  the  House — electron- 
ic machinery.  sophisUcated  InstrumenU,  and 
preparations  for  the  exploration  of  space. 
Bui  those  are  the  industries  which  helped 
this  SUte  reach  its  highest  peak  of  prosper- 
ity in  1962.  except  for  1  year— 1963.  In 
Texas  and  the  Nation,  change  has  been  the 
law  of  life.  Growth  has  meant  new  oppor- 
tunities for  this  State.  Progress  has  meant 
new  achievements.  And  men  such  as  Al- 
bekt  Thomas,  who  recognize  the  value  of 
growth  and  progress,  have  enabled  this  city 
and  this  State  to  rise  with  the  tides  of  change 
instead  of  being  swept  aside  and  left  behind. 

"There  were  in  1938.  as  there  are  today, 
those  who  are  opposed  to  growth  and  change, 
who  prefer  to  defy  them,  who  look  back  in- 
stead of  forward.  But  Albxxt  Thomas  and 
those  who  work  with  him  did  not  heed  that 
view  In  the  mldthlrtles.  and  this  city,  this 
State,  and  this  country  are  glad  that  they  did 
not.  And  we  dare  not  look  back  now.  if  27 
years  from  now.  In  the  year  1990  a  new  gener- 
ation of  Americans  is  to  say  that  we,  too. 
looked  forward. 

In  1990,  for  example,  this  Nation  will  need 
three  times  as  much  electric  power  as  It  has 
today,  four  times  as  much  water,  and  that  is 
why  we  are  developing  the  Canadian  River 
and  the  San  Angelo.  and  the  Columbus  Bend, 
and  other  Texas  river  projects,  and  seeking 
at  Preeport  to  find  an  economical  way  to  get 
fresh  water  from  salt,  and  building  antipol- 
lution plants  throughout  this  State  and  Na- 
tion, in  a  new  and  expanded  program.  In 
1990  the  need  for  national  and  State  porks 
and  recreation  areas  will  triple,  reaching  a 
toUl  very  nearly  the  size  of  Indiana.  That 
is  why  we  are  creating  Padre  Island  Sea- 
shore, and  adding  refuge. 

In  1990  your  sons,  daughters,  grandsons, 
and  grandchildren  will  be  applying  to  the 
colleges  of  this  State  In  a  number  three  times 
what  they  do  today.  Our  airports  will  serve 
five  times  as  many  passenger  miles.  We  will 
need  housing  for  a  hundred  million  more 
people,  and  many  times  more  doctors  and 
engineers,  and  technicians,  than  we  are  pres- 
ently producing.  That  is  why  we  are  trying 
to  do  more  in  these  areas,  as  In  the  thirties. 
Ai^ekt  Thomas  and  Pranklln  Roosevelt  and 
others  did  those  things  which  make  It  pos- 
sible for  not  only  Texas  but  the  entire  United 
States  to  prosper  and  grow,  as  we  do  In  the 
1960's. 

In  1990  the  age  of  space  will  be  entering 
its  second  phase,  and  our  hopes  in  It  to 
preserve  the  peace,  to  make  sure  that  in  this 
great  new  sea.  as  on  earth,  the  United 
States  is  second  to  none.  And  that  is  why 
I  salute  Albext  Thomas  and  those  Texans 
who  you  sent  to  Washington  in  his  time 
and  since  then,  who  recognize  the  needs 
and  the  trends  today  tn  the  1960's  so  that 
when  some  meet  here  In  1990  they  will  look 
back  on  what  we  did  and  say  that  we  made 
the  right  and  wise  decisions.  "Your  old  men 
shall  dream  dreams,  your  young  men  shall 
see  visions."  the  Bible  tells  us;  and  "where 
there  Is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

Albext  Thomas  Is  old  enough  to  dream 
dreams,  and  old  enough  to  see  visions.  He 
sees  an  America  of  the  future.  In  the  lifetime 
of  us  all;  with  300  million  people  living  In 
this  country  with  a  92  trillion  economy 
which  will  happen  In  this  century.  Even 
more  Important,  he  sees  an  America,  as  do  we 
all.  strong  in  science  and  In  space.  In  health 
and  in  learning,  in  the  respect  of  its  neigh- 
bors and  all  nations,  an  America  that  Is  both 
powerful  and  peaceful,  with  a  people  that 
are  both  prosperoiu  and  Just.  With  that 
vision,  we  shall  not  perish,  and  we  cannot 
fail. 


1963 
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Behind  the  Speaker's  desk  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  there  are  words  from  a 
great  speech  by  a  great  citizen  of  my  State, 
Senator  Daniel  Webster.  It  says,  "Let  us 
develop  the  resources  of  ovir  land,  call  forth 
its  industry,  develop  Its  resources,  and  see 
whether  we  also  in  our  time  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered." 

Albebt  Thomas  didn't  need  to  read  those 
words.  He  has  performed  something  worthy 
to  be  remembered. 

Thank  you. 

RxMABKS  or  thx  Pbssioent  BxroBz  A  Crri- 
zens'  Rally  in  Front  or  the  Texas  Hotel. 
Poet  Wobth,  Txx. 

'  Mr.  Vice  President.  Jim  Wright.  Governor. 
Senator  Yarborough.  Mr.  Buck,  ladles  and 
gentlemen,  there  are  no  faint  hearts  in  Fort 
Worth,  and  I  appreciate  your  being  here  this 
mcH-nlng.  Mrs.  Kennedy  Is  organizing  her- 
self. It  takes  longer,  but.  of  course,  she 
looks  better  than  we  do  when  she  does  it. 
But  we  appreciate  your  welcome. 

This  city  has  been  a  great  Western  city. 
the  defense  of  the  West,  cattle,  oil  and  all 
the  rest.  It  has  believed  in  strength  In  this 
city  and  strength  In  this  State,  and  strength 
in  this  country. 

What  we  are  trying  to  do  in  this  country 
and  what  we  are  trying  to  do  around  the 
world  I  believe  is  quite  simple,  and  that  is 
to  build  a  military  structure  which  will  de- 
fend the  vital  Interests  of  the  United  States; 
and  in  that  great  cause.  Port  Worth,  as  it 
did  in  World  War  II.  as  it  did  in  developing 
the  best  bomber  system  in  the  world,  the 
B-58;  and  as  it  will  now  do  in  developing 
the  best  fighter  system  in  the  world,  the 
TPX.  Port  Worth  will  play  iU  proper  part. 
And  that  Is  why  we  have  placed  so  much 
emphasU  in  the  last  3  years  in  building  a 
defense  system  second  to  none,  until  now 
the  United  States  Is  stronger  than  it  has 
ever  been  in  Its  history.  And,  secondly,  we 
believe  that  the  new  environment,  space, 
the  new  sea,  is  also  an  area  where  the  United 
States  should  be  second  to  none. 

And  this  State  of  Texas  and  the  United 
States  is  now  engaged  in  the  most  concen- 
trated effort  In  history  to  provide  leader- 
ship in  this  area  as  It  must  here  on  earth. 
And  this  is  our  second  great  effort.  And  In 
December — next  month — the  United  States 
will  fire  the  largest  booster  in  the  history  of 
the  world,  putting  us  ahead  of  the  Soviet 
Union  In  that  area  for  the  first  time  in  our 
history. 

And.  thirdly,  for  the  United  States  to  ful- 
fill its  obligations  around  the  world  requires 
that  the  United  States  nu>ve  forward  eco- 
nomically, that  the  people  of  this  country 
participate  in  rUlng  prosperity.  And  it  is  a 
fact  that  in  1962.  and  the  first  6  months  of 
1963,  the  economy  of  the  United  SUtes  grew 
not  only  faster  than  nearly  every  Western 
country,  which  had  not  been  true  in  the 
fifties,  but  also  grew  faster  than  the  Soviet 
Union,  Itself.  That  is  the  kind  of  strength 
the  United  SUtes  needs,  economically,  in 
space,  militarily. 

And  in  the  final  analysis,  that  strength 
depends  upon  the  willingness  of  the  citizens 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  assume  burdens  of 
citizenship. 

I  know  one  place  <ivhere  they  are.  here 
in  thU  rain,  in  Port  Worth,  in  Texas,  in  the 
United  SUtes.    We  are  going  forward. 

Thank  you. 

Remarks  or  the  President  Betore  the  Post 
Worth  Chamber  or  Commerce.  Texas 
hotel.  Pobt  Wobth,  Txx.  (as  Actually 
Dklivzxed) 

I  know  now  why  e\-eryone  In  Texas.  Port 
Worth,  is  so  thin,  having  gotten  up  and  down 
about  nine  times.  This  U  what  you  do  every 
morning. 


Mr.  Buck.  Mr.  Vice  President,  Governor 
Connally,  Senator  Yarborough,  Jim  Wright, 
members  of  the  congressional  delegation, 
Mr.  Speaker,  Mr.  Attorney  General.  ladle«  and 
gentlemen.  2  years  ago,  I  Introduced  myself 
in  Paris  by  saying  that  I  was  the  man  who 
had  accompanied  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  Paris.  I 
am  getting  somewhat  that  same  sensation  as 
I  travel  around  Texas.  Nobody  wonders  what 
Lyndon  and  I  wear. 

I  am  glad  to  be  here  In  Jim  Wright's  city. 
About  35  years  ago.  a  Congressman  from 
California  who  had  Just  been  elected  received 
a  letter  from  an  irate  constituent  which  said: 
"During  the  campaign  you  promised  to  have 
the  Sierra  Madre  Mountains  reforested.  You 
have  been  in  office  1  month  and  you  haven't 
done  so."  Well,  no  one. in  Port  Worth  has 
been  that  unreasonable,  but  In  some  ways 
be  has  had  the  Sierra  Madre  MounUins  re- 
forested and  here  in  Port  Worth  be  has  con- 
tributed to  Its  growth. 

He  speaks  for  Port  Worth  and  he  speaks 
for  the  country,  and  I  don't  know  any  city 
that  is  better  represented  In  the  Congress  of 
the  United  SUtes  than  Port  Worth. 

And  if  there  are  any  Democrats  here  this 
morning,  I  am  sure  you  wouldn't  hold  that 
against  him. 

Three  years  ago  last  September  I  came 
here,  with  the  Vice  President,  and  spoke  at 
Burke  Burnett  Park,  and  I  called  in  that 
speech  for  a  national  security  policy  and  a 
national  security  system  which  was  second 
to  none,  a  position  which  said  not  first  but. 
if,  when  and  how,  but  first.  That  city  re- 
sponded to  that  call  as  it  has  through  its 
history.  And  we  have  been  putting  that 
pledge  into  practice  ever  since. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  that  pledge 
here  in  Fort  Worth,  which  understands  na- 
tional defense,  and  Its  Importance  to  the  se- 
curity of  the  United  SUtes.  During  the 
days  of  the  Indian  War,  this  city  was  a  fort. 
During  the  days  of  World  War  I,  even  before 
the  United  SUtes  got  into  the  war.  Royal 
Canadian  Air  Force  pilots  were  training  here. 
During  the  days  of  World  War  n,  the  great 
Liberator  bombers,  and  which  my  brother 
flew  with  his  copilot  from  this  city,  were 
produced  here. 

The  first  nonstop  flight  around  the  world 
took  off  and  returned  here,  in  a  plane  built 
in  factories  here.  The  first  truly  interconti- 
nenUl  bcnnber,  the  B-36.  was  produced 
here.  The  B-58,  which  is  the  finest  weapons 
system  in  the  world  today,  which  has  dem- 
onstrated most  recently  in  flying  from  Tokyo 
to  London,  with  an  average  speed  of  nearly 
1,000  miles  per  hour,  is  a  Port  Worth  prod- 
uct. 

The  Iroquois  helicopter  from  Port  Worth 
is  a  malnsUy  in  our  fight  against  the  guer- 
rillas In  South  Vietnam.  The  transporUtion 
of  crews  between  our  missile  sites  is  done  in 
planes  produced  here  in  Port  Worth.  So 
wherever  the  confronUtlon  may  occur,  and 
in  the  last  3  years  it  has  occurred  on  at  least 
three  occasions,  Laos,  Berlin,  and  Cuba,  and 
It  will  again — wherever  it  occurs,  the  prod- 
ucu  of  Port  Worth  and  the  men  of  Port 
Worth  provide  us  with  a  sense  of  security. 

And  in  the  not  too  disUnt  future  a  new 
Port  Worth  product,  and  I  am  glad  that 
there  was  a  Uble  separating  Mr.  Hicks  and 
myself — a  new  Port  Worth  product,  the 
TPX.  Tactical  fighter  experlmenUl — nobody 
knows  what  those  words  mean,  but  that  Is 
what  they  mean,  tactical  fighter  experl- 
menUl— will  serve  the  forces  of  freedom  and 
will  be  the  No.  1  airplane  In  the  world  today. 
There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  discussion 
of  the  long  and  hard  fought  competition  to 
win  the  TPX  contract,  but  very  little  discus- 
sion about  what  this  plane  will  do.  It  will  be 
the  first  operational  aircraft  ever  produced 
that  can  literally  spread  its  wings  through 
the  air.  It  will  thus  give  us  a  single  plane 
capable  of  carrying  out  missions  of  speed  as 
well  as  disunce,  able  to  fly  very  far  in  one 


form  or  very  fast  In  another.  It  can  take  off 
from  rugged,  short  airstrips,  enormously  In- 
creasing the  Air  Force's  ability  to  participate 
In  limited  wars.  The  same  basic  plane  will 
serve  the  Navy's  carriers,  saving  the  Ux- 
payers  at  least  $1  billion  in  coeU  if  they  built 
separate  planes  for  the  Navy  and  the  Air 
Force. 

The  Government  of  Australia,  by  purchas- 
ing $125  million  of  TFX  planes  before  they 
are  even  off  the  drawing  boards,  has  already 
testified  to  the  merit  of  this  plane,  and  at 
the  same  time  it  Ls  confident  in  the  ability 
of  Port  Worth  to  meet  Its  schedule.  In  all 
these  ways,  the  success  of  our  national  de- 
fense depends  upon  this  city  in  the  Western 
United  SUtes,  10,000  miles  from  Vietnam, 
6,000  or  6,000  miles  from  Berlin,  thousands 
of  miles  from  trouble  spoU  in  Latin  America 
and  Africa  or  the  Middle  Bast.  And  yet  Fort 
Worth  and  what  it  does  and  what  it  produces 
participates  in  all  these  historic  evenU. 
Texas,  as  a  whole,  and  Fort  Worth  bear  par- 
ticular responsibility  for  this  national  de- 
fense effort,  for  miliUry  procurement  in  this 
SUte  toUls  nearly  $1V4  million,  fifth  highest 
among  all  the  SUtes  of  the  Union.  There 
are  more  mlllUry  personnel  on  active  duty 
in  this  SUte  than  any  in  the  Nation,  save 
one — and  it  is  not  Massachusetts — any  in 
the  Nation  save  one,  with  a  combined  mill- 
Ury-civillan  defense  payroll  of  well  over  a 
billion  dollars.  I  don't  recite  these  for  my 
partisan  purpose.  They  are  the  result  of 
American  determination  to  be  second  to 
none,  and  as  a  result  of  the  effort  which  this 
country  has  made  in  the  last  3  years  we  ai« 
second  to  none. 

In  the  past  3  years  we  have  increased  the 
defense  budget  of  the  United  SUtes  by  over 
20  percent;  Increased  the  program  of  acqui- 
sition for  Polaris  submarines  frcan  24  to  41; 
increased  our  Minuteman  missile  pvu-cbase 
program  by  more  than  76  percent;  doubled 
the  number  of  strategic  bombers  and  missiles 
on  alert;  doubled  the  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  available  in  the  strategic  alert 
forces;  increased  the  tactical  nuclear  forces 
deployed  in  Western  Europe  by  over  60 
percent;  added  6  combat-ready  divisions 
to  the  Army  of  the  United  SUtes.  and  5 
Uctlcal  fighter  wings  to  the  Air  Force  of  the 
United  States;  Increased  o\ir  strategic  air- 
lift capability  by  75  percent;  and  Increased 
our  special  coxmterlnsurgency  forces  which 
are  engaged  now  in  South  Vietnam  by  600 
percent.  I  hope  thoee  who  want  a  stronger 
America  and  place  It  on  some  signs  will 
also  place  thoee  figures  next  to  It. 

This  is  not  an  easy  effort.  This  requires 
sacrifice  by  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes. 
But  this  is  a  very  dangerous  and  uncerUln 
world.  As  I  said  earlier,  on  three  occasions 
in  the  last  3  years  the  United  SUtes 
has  had  a  direct  confronUtlon.  No  one  can 
say  when  it  will  come  again.  No  one  expecU 
that  our  life  will  be  easy,  cerUinly  not  in 
this  decade  and  perhaps  not  in  this  century. 
But  we  should  realize  what  a  burden  and 
responsibility  the  people  of  the  United 
SUtes  have  borne  for  so  many  years.  Here 
a  country  which  lived  in  isolation,  divided 
and  protected  by  the  Atlantic  and  the  Paclflc, 
imlnterested  in  the  struggles  of  the  world' 
around  It,  here  In  the  short  space  of  18  years 
after  the  Second  World  War,  we  put  our- 
selves, by  our  own  will  and  by  necessity,  into 
defense  of  alliances  with  countries  all  around 
the  globe.  Without  the  United  SUtes,  South 
Vietnam  would  collapse  overnight.  Without 
the  United  SUtes,  the  8EATO  alliance  would 
collapse  overnight.  Without  the  United 
SUtes.  the  CENTO  alliance  would  collapse 
overnight.  Without  the  United  SUtes,  there 
would  be  no  NATO.  And  gradually  Europe 
would  drift  into  neutralism  and  Indifference. 
Without  the  efforu  of  the  United  SUtes  In 
the  Alliance  for  Progress,  the  Communist 
advance  onto  the  mainland  of  South  America 
would  long  ago  have  taken  place. 
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So  this  country,  whicb  decLras  only  to  b« 
free,  which  deelres  to  be  Mcure.  which  de- 
sired to  live  at  pe»ce  for  18  yean  -;nder  three 
different  adxainlatratioa^  hae  borne  more 
than  ite  share  of  the  burden,  has  stood  watch 
for  more  than  Its  number  of  years.  I  don't 
think  we  are  fatigued  or  tired.  We  would 
like  to  live  aa  we  once  lived.  But  history 
wlU  not  permit  It.  The  Communist  balance 
of  power  la  atUl  strong.  The  balance  of 
power  U  still  on  the  side  of  freedom.  We 
are  still  the  keystone  In  the  arch  at  free- 
dom, and  I  think  we  will  continue  to  do  as 
we  have  done  In  our  past,  our  duty,  and  the 
people  of  Texas  will  be  In  the  lead. 

So  I  am  glad  to  come  to  this  State  which 
baa  played  such  a  slgnlflcant  role  in  so  many 
efforts  In  this  century,  and  to  say  that  here 
In  Fort  Worth  you  people  wUl  be  playing  a 
major  role  In  the  maintenance  of  the  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  for  the  next  10  years. 
(  I  am  confident,  as  I  look  to  the  future,  that 
our  chances  for  security,  our  chancee  for 
peace,  are  better  than  they  hare  been  in 
the  past.  And  the  reason  is  because  we  are 
stronger.  And  with  that  strength  la  a  de- 
termination to  not  only  maintain  the  peace, 
but  also  the  vital  Interests  of  the  United 
States.  To  that  great  cause.  Texas  and  the 
United  States  are  committed. 

Thank  you. 

R«M>«mi  BT  THx  PaxsmxifT  to  thx  Daixas 
CrnzsNS  Council,  the  Dallas  Assxmblt, 
AND   THX   Qkaduatx    Rxseajlch   CsMm  or 

TBS      SOCTHWXST,       AT      THS      TkAOC      MaKT. 

Dallas.  Txx.,  Novxmbxb  22.  1903 

I  am  honored  to  have  this  invitation  to 
•ddrasB  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Dallas 
Cltlaens  Council.  Joined  by  the  members  of 
the  Dallas  Assembly — and  pleased  to  have 
this  opportunity  to  salute  the  Graduate  Re- 
search Center  of  the  Southwest. 

It  Is  ntUng  that  these  two  symbols  of 
Dallas  progress  are  united  In  the  sponsorship 
of  this  meeting.  For  they  represent  the  beet 
qualities,  I  am  tdd,  of  leadership  and  learn- 
ing In  this  dty — and  leadership  and  learning 
are  Indispensable  to  each  other.  The  ad- 
vancement of  learning  depends  on  commu- 
nity leadership  for  financial  and  political 
support — and  the  products  of  that  learning. 
In  turn,  are  essential  to  the  leadership's 
hopes  for  continued  progress  and  prosperity. 
It  is  not  a  coincidence  that  those  commu- 
nities possessing  the  best  In  research  and 
graduate  facilities — from  UTT  to  Cal  Tech — 
tand  to  attract  the  new  and  growing  Indus- 
trie*. I  congratulate  those  of  you  here  in 
Dallas  who  have  recognized  these  basic  facts 
throng  the  creation  of  the  unique  and  for- 
ward-looking Graduate  Besearch  Center. 

This  link  between  leaderahlp  and  learning 
Is  not  (mly  eesentlal  at  the  community  level. 
It  is  even  more  Indispensable  In  world  affairs. 
Ignorance  and  misinformation  can  handicap 
the  progress  of  a  city  or  a  company — but 
(hey  can.  if  allowed  to  prevail  In  foreign 
policy,  handicap  this  coiin try's  secxirlty.  In 
a  world  of  complex  and  continuing  problems. 
In  a  world  full  of  frustrations  and  Irritations, 
America's  leadership  must  be  guided  by  the 
lights  of  learning  and  reason — or  else  those 
who  confuse  rhetoric  with  reality  and  the 
plausible  with  the  possible  will  gain  the  pop* 
ular  ascendancy  wltb  their  seemingly  swift 
and  simple  solutions  to  every  world  problem. 

There  will  always  be  dissident  voices  heard 
in  the  land,  expressing  opposition  without 
alternatives,  finding  fault  but  never  favor, 
perceiving  gloom  on  every  side  and  seeking 
Influence  without  responsibility.  Those 
voices  are  Inevitable. 

But  today  other  voices  are  heard  In  the 
land — Totces  ptreachlng  doctrines  wholly  nn- 
rdatad  to  reality,  wholly  onsulted  to  the 
sixties,  doctrines  which  apparently  assume 
that  words  will  sulOce  without  weapons,  that 
Tituperation  is  as  good  as  victory  and  that 
peace  Ls  a  sign  of  weakness.  At  a  time  when 
the  national  debt  Is  steadily  being  reduced 


in  terms  of  Its  burden  on  our  economy,  they 
see  that  debt  as  ths  greatest  single  threat  to 
our  security.  At  a  time  when  we  are  steadUy 
reducing  the  number  of  Federal  employees 
serving  every  thotsand  cltlsens,  they  fear 
those  supposed  hordes  of  civil  servants  far 
more  than  the  actual  hordes  of  opposing 
armies. 

We  cannot  expect  that  everi^ne.  to  use  the 
phrase  of  a  decade  ago.  will  "talk  sense  to  the 
American  peoi^e."  But  we  can  hope  that 
fewer  people  will  listen  to  nonsense.  And 
the  notion  that  this  Nation  Is  headed  for 
defeat  through  deficit,  or  that  strength  Is 
but  a  matter  of  slogans,  is  nothing  but  Just 
plain  nonsense. 

I  want  to  discuss  with  you  today  the  status 
of  our  strength  and  our  security  because  this 
question  clearly  calls  for  the  most  respon- 
sible qualities  of  leadership  and  the  most 
enlightened  products  of  scholarship.  For 
this  Nation's  strength  and  security  are  not 
eaally  or  cheaply  obtained — nor  are  they 
qtiickly  and  simply  explained.  There  are 
many  kinds  of  strength  and  no  one  kind  will 
suffice.  Overwhelming  nuclear  strength  can- 
not stop  a  guerrilla  war.  Formal  pacts  of  al- 
liance cannot  stop  internal  subversion.  Dis- 
plays of  material  wealth  cannot  stop  the 
disillusionment  of  diplomats  subjected  to 
discrimination. 

Above  all.  words  alone  are  not  enough. 
The  United  States  u  a  peaceful  nation.  And 
where  our  strength  and  determination  are 
clear,  our  words  need  merely  to  convey  con- 
Tletion,  not  belligerence.  If  we  are  strong, 
our  strength  wUl  speak  for  itself.  If  we  are 
weak,  words  will  be  of  no  help. 

I  realize  that  this  Nation  often  tends  to 
identify  tiuTilng  points  In  world  affairs  with 
the  major  addresses  which  preceded  them. 
But  It  was  not  the  Monroe  Doctrine  that  kept 
all  Europe  away  from  this  hemisphere — tt 
was  the  strength  of  the  British  fleet  and  the 
width  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  It  was  not  Gen- 
eral Marshall's  speech  at  Harvard  which  kept 
communism  out  of  Western  Europe — it  was 
ths  strength  and  stability  made  possible  by 
our  military  and  economic  assistance. 

In  this  administration  also  it  has  been 
necessary  at  times  to  issue  specific  warn- 
ings— warnings  that  we  could  not  stand  by 
and  watch  the  Communists  conquer  Laos  by 
force,  or  intervene  in  the  Congo,  or  swallow 
West  Berlin  or  maintain  offensive  missiles 
on  Cuba.  But  while  our  goals  were  at  least 
temf>orarlly  obtained  in  these  and  other  in- 
stances, our  successful  defense  of  freedom 
was  due — not  to  the  words  we  used — but  to 
the  strength  ws  stood  ready  to  tisa  on  be- 
half of  ths  principles  we  stand  ready  to 
defend. 

This  strength  Is  composed  of  many  dif- 
ferent elements,  ranging  from  the  most  mas- 
sive deterrents  to  the  most  subtle  influences. 
And  all  types  of  strength  are  needed — no 
one  kind  could  do  the  Job  alone.  Let  us 
take  a  moment,  therefore,  to  review  this  Na- 
tion's progress  In  each  major  area  of  strength. 

I 

First,  as  Secretary  McNamara  made  clear 
in  his  address  last  Mocday,  the  strategic 
nuclear  power  of  the  United  States  has  been 
so  greatly  modernized  and  expanded  in  the 
last  1.000  days,  by  the  rapid  production  and 
deployment  of  the  most  modem  missile  sys- 
tems, that  any  and  all  potential  aggressors 
are  clearly  confronted  now  with  the  impos- 
sibility of  strategic  victory — and  the  cer- 
tainty of  total  destrucUon — If  by  reckless 
attack  they  should  ever  force  upon  us  the 
necessity  of  a  strategic  reply. 

In  less  than  3  jrears.  we  have  Increased 
by  50  percent  the  number  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines scheduled  to  be  In  force  by  the 
next  fiscal  ye*u' — Increased  by  more  than  70 
percent  our  total  Polaris  purchase  program — 
increased  by  more  than  75  percent  oiu* 
Minuteman  purchase  program — increased  by 
60  percent  the  portion  of  our  strategic  bomb- 
ers on    IS-minute  alert — and   increased   by 
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100  percent  the  total  number  of  nuclear 
weapons  avaUable  In  our  strategic  alert 
forces.  Our  security  Is  further  enhanced  by 
the  steps  we  have  taken  regarding  these 
weapons  to  Improve  the  speed  and  certainty 
of  their  response,  their  readiness  at  aU  times 
to  respond,  their  ability  to  survive  an  at- 
tack  and  their  ability  to  be  carefully  con- 
trolled and  directed  through  secure  coounaad 
operations. 

n 

But  the  lessons  of  the  last  decade  have 
Uught  us  that  freedom  cannot  be  defended 
by  strategic  nuclear  power  alone.  We  have, 
therefore,  in  the  last  3  years  accelerated  the 
development  and  deployment  of  tactical 
nuclear  weapons — and  increased  by  60  per- 
cent  the  tactical  nuclear  forces  deployed  in 
Western  Europe. 

Nor  can  Europe  or  any  other  continent  rely 
on  nuclear  forces  alone,  whether  they  are 
strategic  or  UcUcal.  We  have  radically  Im- 
proved the  readiness  of  our  conventional 
forces — increased  by  iS  percent  the  number 
of  combat-ready  Army  divisions — Increased 
by  100  percent  the  procurement  of  modem 
Army  weapons  and  equipment — Increased 
by  100  percent  a«r  ship  construction,  con- 
version and  modernization  program — In- 
creased by  100  percent  our  procurement 
of  tactical  aircraft — increased  by  SO  percent 
the  niunber  of  tactical  air  squadrons — and 
increased  the  strength  of  the  Marines.  As 
last  month's  Operation  Big  Lift — which 
originated  here  in  Texas — showed  so  clecu-ly, 
this  Nation  is  prepared  as  never  before  to 
move  substantial  numbers  of  men  In  sur- 
prisingly little  time  to  advanced  positions 
anywhere  In  the  world.  We  have  Increased 
by  176  percent  the  procurement  of  airlift  air- 
waft — and  we  have  already  achieved  a  76 
percent  Increase  In  our  existing  strategic  air- 
lift capability.  Finally,  moving  beyond  the 
traditional  roles  of  oiu-  military  forces,  we 
have  achieved  an  Increase  of  nearly  600  per- 
cent in  our  8F>eclal  forces — those  forces  that 
are  prepared  to  work  with  our  allies  and 
friends  against  the  guerrillas,  saboteurs,  In- 
surgenU  and  assassins  who  threaten  freedom 
In  a  less  direct  but  equally  dangerous  man- 
ner. 

But  American  military  might  ^should  not 
and  need  not  stand  alone  against  the  ambi- 
tions of  international  communism.  Our  se- 
curity and  strength,  in  the  last  analysis, 
directly  depend  on  the  security  and  strength 
of  others — and  that  Is  why  our  military  and 
economic  assistance  plays  such  a  key  role 
In  enabling  those  who  live  on  the  periphery 
of  the  Communist  world  to  maintain  their 
independence  of  choice.  Our  assistance  to 
these  nations  can  be  painful,  risky,  and 
costly — as  is  true  In  southeast  Asia  today. 
But  we  dare  not  weary  of  the  task.  For  our 
assistance  makes  possible  the  stationing  of 
3.5  million  Allied  troops  along  the  Commu- 
nist frontier  at  one-tenth  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  comparable  number  of  American 
soldiers.  A  successful  Communist  break- 
through In  these  areas,  necessitating  direct 
UJ3.  Intervention,  would  cost  us  several 
times  as  much  as  our  entire  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram— and  might  cost  us  heavily  in  American 
lives  as  well. 

About  70  percent  of  our  military  assistance 
goes  to  nine  key  countries  located  on  or  near 
the  borders  of  the  Communist  bloc — nine 
countries  confronted  directly  or  indirectly 
with  the  threat  of  Communist  aggression — 
Vietnam,  Free  China.  Korea,  India.  Pakistan. 
Thailand.  Greece,  Turkey,  and  Iran.  No  one 
of  these  countries  possesses  on  its  own  the 
resources  to  maintain  the  forces  which  our 
own  Chiefs  of  Staff  think  needed  In  the 
conunon  interest.  Reducing  oiu:  efforts  to 
train,  equip,  and  assist  their  armlee  can  only 
encourage  Conununist  penetration  and  re- 
quire in  time  the  increased  oversea  deploy- 
ment of  American  combat  forces.    And  re- 
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ducing  the  economic  help  needed  to  bolster 
these  nations  that  undertake  to  help  defend 
freedom  can  have  the  same  disastrous  re- 
sult. In  short,  the  tSO  billion  we  spend  each 
year  on  our  own  defense  could  well  be  inef- 
fective without  the  $4  billion  required  for 
military  and  economic  assistance. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  Is  not  growing  In 
size — it  Is.  on  the  contrary,  smaller  now  than 
in  previous  years.  It  has  had  its  weak- 
nesses— but  we  have  undertaken  to  correct 
them — and  the  proper  way  of  treating  weak- 
nesses is  to  replace  them  with  strength,  not 
to  increase  those  weaknesses  by  emasculat- 
ing essential  programs.  Dollar  for  dollar, 
in  or  out  of  government,  there  is  no  better 
form  of  investment  in  our  national  security 
than  our  much-abused  foreign  aid  program. 
We  cannot  afford  to  lose  it.  We  can  afford 
to  malnUin  it.  We  can  surely  afford,  for 
example,  to  do  as  much  for  oui  19  needy 
neightxirs  of  Latin  America  as  the  Commu- 
nist bloc  is  sending  to  the  Island  of  Cuba 
alone.  1 1 

I  have  spoken  of  strength  largely  In  terms 
of  the  deterrence  and  resistance  of  aggres- 
sion and  attack.  But,  in  today's  world, 
freedom  can  be  lost  without  a  shot  being 
fired,  by  ballots  as  well  as  bullets.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  leadership  is  dependent  upon 
respect  for  oiu-  mission  in  the  world  as  well 
as  our  missiles — on  a  clearer  recognition  of 
the  virtues  of  freedom  as  well  as  the  evils  of 
tyranny. 

That  is  why  our  Information  Agency  has 
doubled  the  shortwave  broadcasting  power 
of  the  Voice  of  America  and  increased  the 
nimiber  of  broadcasting  hours  by  30  per- 
cent— increased  Spanish  language  broad- 
casting to  Cuba  and  Latin  America  from  1  to 
9  hours  a  day — increased  sevenfold  to  more 
than  3.5  million  copies  the  niunber  of  Amer- 
ican booics  being  translated  and  published 
for  Latin  American  readers — and  taken  a  host 
of  other  steps  to  carry  our  message  of  truth 
and  freedom  to  all  tbe  far  comers  of  the 
earth.  | 

And  that  is  also  why  we  have  regained  the 
Initiative  in  the  exploration  of  outer  space — 
making  an  annual  effort  greater  than  the 
combined  total  of  all  space  activities  under- 
taken during  the  fifties — launching  more 
than  130  vehicles  into  earth  orbits— putting 
Into  actual  operation  valuable  weather  and 
communications  satellites — and  making  it 
clear  to  all  that  the  United  SUtes  of  America 
has  no  Intention  of  finishing  second  in  space. 
This  effort  is  expensive — but  it  pays  its  own 
way.  for  freedom  and  for  America.  For  there 
is  no  longer  any  fear  In  the  free  world  that 
a  Communist  lead  in  space  will  become  a 
permanent  assertion  of  supremacy  and  the 
basis  of  military  superiority.  There  is  no 
longer  any  doubt  about  the  strength  and 
skill  of  American  science.  American  industry. 
American  education  and  the  American  free 
enterprise  system.  In  short,  our  national 
space  effort  represents  a  great  gain  In.  and  a 
great  resource  of,  our  national  strength — 
and  both  Texas  and  Texans  are  contributing 
greatly  to  thU  strength. 

Finally,  it  should  be  clear  by  now  that  a 
nation  can  be  no  stronger  abroad  than  she 
Is  at  home.  Only  an  America  which  prac- 
tices what  it  preaches  about  equal  rights  and 
social  Justice  will  be  respected  by  those 
whose  choice  affects  our  future.  Only  an 
America  which  has  fully  educated  its  citi- 
zens is  fully  capable  of  tackling  the  complex 
problems  and  perceiving  the  hidden  dangers 
of  the  world  In  which  we  live.  And  only  an 
America  which  is  growing  and  prospering 
economically  can  sustain  the  worldwide  de- 
fenses of  freedom,  while  demonstrating  to 
all  concerned  the  opportunities  of  our  system 
and  society. 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  we  are  strength- 
ening our  security  as  well  as  our  economy  by 
our  recent  record  Increases  in  national  in- 
come and  output — by  surging  ahead  of  most 


of  Western  Europe  in  the  rate  of  business 
expansion  and  the  margin  of  corporate 
profits — by  maintaining  a  more  stable  level 
of  prices  than  almost  any  of  our  oversea 
competitors — and  by  cutting  personal  and 
corporate  income  taxes  by  some  $11  billion, 
as  I  have  proposed,  to  assure  this  Nation  of 
the  longest  and  strongest  expansion  in  our 
peacetime  economic  history. 

This  Nation's  total  output — which  3  years 
ago  was  at  the  $500  billion  mark — will  soon 
pass  $600  billion,  for  a  record  rise  of  over 
$100  billion  in  3  years.  For  the  first  time  in 
history  we  have  70  million  men  and  women 
at  work.  For  the  first  time  In  history  aver- 
age factory  earnings  have  exceeded  $100  a 
week.  For  the  first  time  in  history  corpora- 
tion profits  after  taxes — which  have  risen 
43  percent  in  less  than  3  years — have  reached 
an  annual  level  of  $27.4  billion. 

My  friends  and  fellow  citizens:  I  cite  these 
facts  and  figures  to  make  it  clear  that  Amer- 
ica today  is  stronger  than  ever  before.  Our 
adversaries  have  not  abandoned  their  ambi- 
tions— our  dangers  have  not  diminished — 
our  vigilance  cannot  be  relaxed.  But  now 
we  have  the  military,  the  scientific,  and  the 
economic  strength  to  do  whatever  must  be 
done  for  the  preservation  and  promotion  of 
freedom. 

That  strength  will  never  be  used  in  pur- 
suit of  aggressive  ambitions — it  will  always 
be  used  in  pursuit  of  peace.  It  will  never  be 
used  to  promote  provocations — it  will  always 
be  used  to  promote  the  peaceful  settlement 
of  disputes. 

We  In  this  country,  in  this  generation, 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom.  We 
ask.  therefore,  that  we  may  be  worthy  of  our 
power  and  responsibility — that  we  may  ex- 
ercise our  strength  with  wisdom  and  re- 
straint— and  that  we  may  achieve  in  our 
time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of 
"peace  on  earth,  good  v?lll  toward  men." 
That  must  always  be  our  goal — and  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause  must  always  un- 
derlie our  strength.  For  as  was  written  long 
ago:  "except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  in  vain." 

Remarks  of  the  PEXsmsNT  to  the  Texas 
Demoolatic  State  Committee,  the  Mu- 
nicipal Auditorium,  Austin,  Tex.,  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963 

One  hundred  and  eighteen  years  ago  last 
March,  President  John  Tyler  signed  the  Joint 
resolution  of  Congress  providing  statehood 
for  Texas.  And  118  years  ago  next  month, 
President  James  Polk  declared  that  Texas 
was  a  part  of  the  Union.  Both  Tyler  and 
Polk  were  Democratic  Presidents.  And  from 
that  day  to  this,  Texas  and  the  DemocraUc 
Party  have  been  linked  in  an  indestractible 
alliance — an  alliance  for  the  promotion  of 
prosperity,  growth,  and  greatness  for  Texas 
and  for  America. 

Next  year  that  alliance  wiU  sweep  this 
State  and  Nation. 

The  historic  bonds  which  link  Texas  and 
the  Democratic  Party  are  no  temporary  union 
of  convenience.  They  are  deeply  embedded 
in  the  history  and  purpose  of  this  State  and 
party.  For  the  DemocraUc  Party  is  not  a 
collection  of  diverse  interests  brought  to- 
gether only  to  win  elections.    We  are  united 

Instead  by  a  c<»nmon  history  and  heritage 

by  a  respect  for  the  deeds  of  the  past  and  a 
recognition  of  the  needs  of  the  future.  Never 
satisfied  with  today,  we  have  always  staked 
our  fortunes  on  tomorrow.  That  is  the  kind 
of  Stote  which  Texas  has  always  been — that 
la  the  kind  of  vision  and  vitality  which 
Texans  have  always  possessed — and  that  is 
the  reason  why  Texas  will  always  be  basically 
Democratic. 

For  118  years.  Texas  and  the  Democratic 
Party  have  contributed  to  each  other's  suc- 
cess. This  State's  rise  to  prosperity  and 
wealth  came  primarily  from  the  policies  and 
programs     of     Woodrow     Wilson.     Franklin 


Roosevelt,  and  Harry  Truman.  These  policies 
were  shaped  and  enacted  with  the  help  of 
such  men  as  the  late  Sam  Raybum  and  a 
host  of  other  key  Congressmen — by  the  for- 
mer Texas  Congressnmn  and  Senator  who 
serves  now  as  my  strong  right  arm.  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson — by  your  pres- 
ent U.S.  Senator,  Ralph  Yarborouch — and 
by  an  overwhelming  proportion  of  Demo- 
cratic leadership  at  the  State  and  county 
level,  led  by  your  distinguished  Governor, 
John  Connally. 

It  was  the  policies  and  programs  of  the 
Democratic  Party  which  heli>ed  bring  income 
to  your  farmers,  industries  to  your  cities,  em- 
ployment to  your  workers,  and  the  promotion 
and  preservation  of  your  natural  resources. 
No  one  who  remembers  the  days  of  5-cent 
cotton  and  30-cent  oil  will  forget  the  ties 
between  the  success  of  this  State  and  the 
success  of  our  party. 

Three  years  ago  this  fall  I  toured  this  State 
with  Lyndon  Johnson,  Sam  Bayftum,  and 
Ralph  Yarborough  as  your  party's  candidate 
for  President.  We  pledged  to  increase 
America's  strength  against  Its  enemies,  its 
prestige  among  its  friends,  and  the  oppor- 
tunities it  offered  to  its  citizens.  Those 
pledges  have  been  fulfilled.  The  words 
spoken  in  Texas  have  been  transformed  into 
action  in  Washington,  and  we  have  America 
moving  again. 

Here  in  Austin,  I  pledged  in  1960  to  restore 
world  confidence  in  the  vitality  and  energy 
of  American  society.  That  pledge  has  been 
fulfilled.  We  have  won  the  respect  of  allies 
and  adversaries  alike  through  our  determined 
stand  on  behalf  of  freedom  aroimd  the  world, 
frc«n  West  Berlin  to  southeast  Asia— ^ 
through  our  resistance  to  Communist  Inter- 
vention in  the  Congo  and  Commimlst  mis- 
siles In  Cuba — and  through  our  Initiative  in 
obtaining  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty  which 
can  stop  the  pollution  of  our  atmosphere  and 
start  us  on  the  path  to  peace.  In  San  Jose 
and  Mexico  City,  in  Bonn  and  West  Berlin, 
in  Rome  and  County  Cork,  I  saw  and  heard 
and  felt  a  new  appreciation  few  an  America 
on  the  move — an  America  which  has  shown 
that  it  cares  about  the  needy  of  its  own 
and  other  lands,  an  America  which  has  shown 
that  freedom  is  the  way  to  the  future,  an 
America  which  is  known  to  be  first  in  the 
effort  for  peace  as  well  as  preparedness. 

In  Amarlllo,  I  pledged  in  i960  that  the 
businessmen  of  this  State  and  Nation — par- 
ticularly the  small  businessman  who  is  the 
backbone  of  our  economy — would  more  ahead 
as  our  economy  moved  ahead.  That  pledge 
has  been  fulfilled.  Business  i»x>flts — shaving 
risen  43  percent  in  2^  7^^" — now  stand  at 
a  record  high;  and  busiziessmen  all  over 
America  are  grateful  for  liberalized  deprecia- 
tlon  for  the  investment  tax  credit,  and  for 
our  programs  to  Increase  their  markets  at 
home  as  well  as  abroad.  We  have  proposed 
a  massive  tax  reduction,  with  particular 
benefits  for  small  business.  We  have  stepped 
up  the  activities  of  the  Small  Business  Ad- 
ministration, making  available  in  the  last  3 
years  almost  $50  million  to  more  than  1,000 
Texas  firms,  and  doubling  their  opportunity 
to  share  in  Federal  procurement  contracts 
Our  party  believes  that  what's  good  for  the 
American  people  is  good  for  American  busi- 
ness— and  the  last  3  years  have  proven  the 
validity  of  that  proposition. 

In  Grand  Prairie.  I  pledged  in  1960  that 
this  country  would  no  longer  tolerate  the 
lowest  rate  of  economic  growth  of  any  major 
Industrlallaed  nation  in  the  wmia.  That 
pledge  has  been  and  is  being  fulfilled.  In 
less  than  3  years  our  national  output  will 
shortly  have  risen  by  a  record  $100  bUlion — 
industrial  production  is  up  22  percent — per- 
sonal Income  is  up  16  percent.  And  the  Wall 
Street  Journal  pointed  out  a  short  time 
ago  that  the  United  States  now  leads  most 
of  Western  Europe  in  the  rate  of  business 
expansion  and  the  margin  of  corporate 
proflu.     Here  in  Texas — where  3  years  ago. 
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at  the  very  time  X  was  speaking,  real  per 
capita  personal  Income  was  actually  declin- 
ing as  the  Industrial  recession  spread  to 
this  State — more  than  200,000  new  Jobs  have 
been  created — unemployment  has  declined — 
and  personal  income  rose  last  year  to  an 
all  time  high.  This  growth  must  go  on. 
Those  not  sharing  In  this  prosperity  must 
be  helped.  And  that  Is  why  we  have  an 
accelerated  public  works  program,  an  area 
redevelopment  program,  and  a  manpower 
training  program — to  keep  this  and  other 
States  moving  ahead.  And  that  Is  why  we 
need  a  tax  cut  of  $11  billion,  as  an  assur- 
ance of  future  growth  and  insurance  against 
an  early  recession.  No  period  of  economic 
recovery  In  the  peacetime  history  of  this 
Nation  has  been  characterized  by  both  the 
length  and  strength  of  our  present  expan- 
sion— and  we  Intend  to  keep  It  going. 

In  E>allas.  I  pledged  In  1960  to  step  up  the 
development  of  both  our  natural  and  our 
human  resources.  That  pledge  has  been  ful- 
filled. The  policy  of  "no  new  starts'"  has 
been  reversed.  The  Canadian  River  proj- 
ect will  provide  water  for  11  Texas  cities. 
The  San  Angelo  project  will  irrigate  some 
10.000  acres.  We  have  launched  10  new 
watershed  projects  in  Texas,  completed  7 
others  and  laid  plans  for  6  more.  A  new  na- 
tional park,  a  new  wildlife  preserve,  and  other 
navigation,  reclamation  and  natural  re- 
source projects  are  all  underway  In  this 
State.  At  the  same  time  we  have  sought  to 
develop  the  human  resources  of  Texas  and 
all  the  Nation — granting  loans  to  17.500 
Texas  college  students — making  more  than 
$17  million  available  to  249  school  districts — 
and  expanding  or  providing  rural  library 
service  to  600.000  Texas  readers.  And  If  this 
Congress  passes,  as  now  seems  likely,  pend- 
ing bills  to  build  college  classrooms.  In- 
crease student  loans,  build  medical  schools, 
provide  more  community  libraries,  and  as- 
sist in  the  creation  of  graduate  centers,  then 
this  Congress  will  have  done  more  for  the 
caiise  of  education  than  has  been  done  by 
any  Congress  in  modern  history.  Civilisa- 
tion, it  was  once  said,  is  a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  catastrophe — and  we  intend  to 
win  that  race  for  education. 

In  Wichita  Palls,  I  pledged  in  1960  to  In- 
crease farm  Income  and  reduce  the  burden 
of  farm  surpluses.  That  pledge  has  been 
fulfilled.  Net  farm  Income  today  is  almost 
a  billion  dollars  higher  than  in  1960.  In 
Texas,  net  income  per  farm  consistently 
averaged  below  the  $4,000  mark  under  the 
Benson  regime — it  Is  now  well  above  it. 
And  we  have  raised  this  Income  while  re- 
ducing grain  surpluses  by  1  billion  bushels. 
We  have,  at  the  same  time,  tackled  the  prob- 
lem of  the  entire  rural  economy — extending 
more  than  twice  as  much  credit  to  Texas 
fanners  under  the  Farmers  Home  Adminis- 
tration— and  making  more  than  $100  million 
In  REA  loans.  We  have  not  solved  all  the 
problems  of  American  agriculture — but  we 
have  offered  hope  and  a  helping  hand  in 
place  of  Mr.  Benson's  Indifference. 

In  San  Antonio.  I  pledged  in  1960  that  a 
new  administration  would  strive  to  secure 
for  every  American  his  full  constitutional 
rights.  That  pledge  has  been  and  U  being 
fulfilled.  We  have  not  yet  seciired  the  ob- 
jectives desired  or  the  legislation  required. 
But  we  have,  in  the  last  3  years,  by  working 
through  volimtary  leadership  as  well  as 
legal  action,  opened  more  new  doors  to  mem- 
bers of  minority  groups — doors  to  transpor- 
tation, voting,  education.  empl03m[ient,  and 
place  of  public  accommodation — than  had 
been  opened  in  any  3-year  or  30-year  period 
in  this  century.  There  Is  no  noncontro- 
veralal  way  to  fulfill  o\ur  constitutional 
pledge  to  establish  Justice  and  promote  do- 
mestic tranquillity — but  we  intend  to  fulfill 
those  obligations  becaiue  they  are  right. 

In  Houston,  I  pledged  in  1960  that  we 
would  set  before  the  American  people  the 
unfinished    business   of   our   society.     That 


pledge  has  been  fulfilled.  We  have  under- 
taken the  first  full-scale  revision  of  our  tax 
laws  In  10  years.  We  have  launched  a  bold 
new  attack  on  mental  Illness,  emphasizing 
treatment  In  the  patient's  own  home  com- 
munity instead  of  some  vast  custodial  insti- 
tution. We  have  Initiated  a  full-scale  attack 
on  mental  retardation,  emphasizing  preven- 
tion Instead  of  abandonment.  We  have  re- 
vised OUT  public  welfare  programs,  emphasiz- 
ing family  rehabilitation  Instead  of  humili- 
ation. And  we  have  proposed  a  comprehen- 
sive reallnement  of  our  national  transporta- 
tion policy,  emphasizing  equal  competition 
Instead  of  regulation.  Our  agenda  Is  still 
long — but  this  country  is  moving  again. 

In  El  Paso,  I  pledged  in  1960  that  we  would 
give  the  highest  and  earliest  priority  to  the 
reestabllshment  of  good  relations  with  the 
people  of  Latin  America.  We  are  working 
to  fulfill  that  pledge.  An  area  long  ne- 
glected has  not  solved  all  its  problems.  The 
Communist  foothold  which  had  already  been 
established  has  not  yet  been  eliminated. 
But  the  trend  of  Communist  expansion  has 
been  reversed.  The  name  of  Pldel  Castro  is 
no  longer  feared  or  cheered  by  substantial 
numbers  in  every  coxmtry — and  contrary  to 
the  prevailing  predictions  of  3  years  ago,  not 
another  inch  of  Latin  American  territory  has 
fallen  prey  to  Communist  control.  Mean- 
while, the  work  of  reform  and  reconciliation 
goes  on.  I  can  testify  from  my  trips  to  Mex- 
ico, Colombia.  Venezuela,  and  Costa  Rica  that 
American  offlclals  are  no  longer  booed  and 
spat  upon  south  of  the  border.  Historic 
fences  and  friendships  are  being  maintained. 
Latin  America,  once  the  forgotten  step- 
child of  our  aid  programs,  now  receives  more 
economic  assistance  per  capita  than  any 
other  area  of  the  world.  In  short,  the  United 
States  Is  once  more  identified  with  the  needs 
and  aspirations  of  the  people  to  the  south — 
and  we  Intend  to  meet  those  needs  and  as- 
pirations. 

In  Texarkana.  I  pledged  In  1960  that  our 
country  would  no  longer  engage  in  a  lagging 
space  effort.  That  pledge  has  been  fulfilled. 
We  are  not  yet  first  in  every  field  of  space 
endeavor — but  we  have  regained  worldwide 
respect  for  our  scientists,  our  industry,  our 
education,  and  our  free  initiative. 

In  the  last  3  years,  we  have  increased  our 
annual  space  effort  to  a  greater  level  than 
the  combined  total  of  all  space  activities 
imdertaken  In  the  1950's.  We  have  launched 
Into  earth  orbit  more  than  four  times  as 
many  space  vehicles  as  had  been  launched  In 
the  previous  3  years.  We  have  focused  our 
wide-ranging  efforts  around  a  landing  on  the 
moon  In  this  decade.  We  have  put  valuable 
weather  and  communications  satellites  into 
actual  operaUon.  We  will  fire  this  December 
the  most  powerful  rocket  ever  developed 
anywhere  In  the  world.  And  we  have  made 
It  clear  to  all  that  the  United  States  of 
America  has  no  intention  of  finishing  second 
In  outer  space.  Texas  will  play  a  major  role 
in  this  effort.  The  Manned  Spacecraft  Cen- 
ter In  Houston  will  be  the  cornerstone  of  our 
lunar  landing  project,  with  a  billion  dollars 
already  allocated  to  that  Center  this  year. 
Even  though  space  is  an  Infant  Industry, 
more  than  3.000  people  are  already  employed 
In  space  activities  here  In  Texas — more  than 
$100  million  of  space  contracts  are  now  being 
worked  on  in  this  State — and  more  than  60 
space  related  firms  have  announced  the 
opening  of  Texas  offices.  This  is  still  a  dar- 
ing and  dangerous  frontier;  and  there  are 
those  who  would  prefer  to  turn  back  or  to 
take  a  more  timid  stance.  But  Texans  have 
stood  their  groiind  on  embattled  frontiers 
before — and  I  know  you  will  help  us  see  this 
battle  through. 

In  Fort  Worth,  I  pledged  in  1960  to  build 
a  national  defense  which  was  second  to 
none — a  position.  I  said,  which  is  not  "first 
but,"  not  "first.  If,"  not  "first,  when"  but 
first — period.  That  pledge  has  been  fulfilled. 
In  the  past  3  year*  w«  have  .ncreased  our 


defense  budget  by  over  20  percent;  Increased 
the  program  for  acquisition  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines from  24  to  41;  increased  our  Minute- 
man  missile  purchase  program  by  more  than 
75  percent:  doubled  the  number  of  strategic 
bomt)er8  and  missiles  on  alert;  doubled  the 
number  of  nuclear  weapons  available  in  the 
strategic  alert  forces;  increased  the  tactical 
nuclear  forces  deployed  in  Western  Europe 
by  60  percent;  added  5  combat-ready  divi- 
sions and  6  tactical  fighter  wings  to  our 
Armed  Forces;  increased  our  strategic  alrllfe 
capabilities  by  75  percent;  and  Increased 
our  special  counterinsurgency  forces  by  600 
percent.  We  can  truly  say  today,  with  pride 
in  our  voices  and  peace  in  our  hearts,  that 
the  defensive  forces  of  the  United  States 
are,  without  a  doubt,  the  most  powerful  and 
resourceful    forces   anywhere    in    the    world. 

Finally.  I  said  in  Lubbock  in  1960  as  I 
9»ld  m  every  other  speech  in  this  State,  that 
If  Lyndon  Johnson  and  I  were  elected,  we 
would  get  this  country  moving  again.  That 
pledge  has  been  fulfilled.  In  nearly  every 
field  of  national  activity,  this  country  is 
moving  again — and  Texas  is  moving  with 
it.  From  public  works  to  public  health, 
wherever  Government  programs  operate,  the 
past  3  years  have  seen  a  new  burst  of  action 
and  progress —  In  Texas  and  all  over  Amer- 
ica. We  have  stepped  up  the  fight  against 
crime  and  slums  and  poverty  in  our  cities, 
against  the  pollution  of  our  streams,  against 
unemployment  In  our  Industry,  and  against 
waste  in  the  Federal  Government.  We  have 
built  hospiuis  and  clinics  and  nursing 
homes.  We  have  launched  a  broad  new 
attack  on  mental  illness  and  mental  retarda- 
tion. We  have  inlUated  the  training  of  more 
physicians  and  dentlsu.  We  have  provided 
four  times  as  much  housing  for  our  elderly 
citizens— and  we  have  Increased  benefits  for 
those  on  social  security. 

Almost  everywhere  we  look,  the  story  Is 
the  same.  In  Latin  America,  In  Africa,  In 
Asia— in  the  councils  of  the  world  and  In 
the  Jungles  of  far-off  nations — there  Is  now 
renewed  confidence  In  our  country  and  our 
convictions. 

For  this  country  is  moving  and  it  must 
not  stop.  It  cannot  stop.  For  this  is  a 
time  for  courage  and  a  time  of  challenge. 
Neither  conformity  nor  complacency  will  do. 
Neither  the  fanatics  nor  the  fainthearted 
are  needed.  And  our  duty  as  a  party  is  not 
to  our  party  alone,  but  to  the  NaUon,  and, 
indeed,  to  all  mankind.  Our  duty  is  not 
merely  the  preservation  of  political  power 
but  the  preservation  of  peace  and  freedom. 

So  let  us  not  be  petty  when  our  cause  U 
so  great.  Let  us  not  quarrel  amongst  our- 
selves when  our  Nation's  future  is  at  sUke 
Let  us  stand  together  with  renewed  confi- 
dence in  our  cause — united  in  our  heritage 
of  the  past  and  our  hopes  for  the  future— 
and  determined  that  this  land  we  love  shall 
lead  all  mankind  into  new  frontiers  of  peace 
and  abundance. 


A  NEW  PRESIDENT  IS  SWORN  IN  AT 
A  TIME  OP  STRESS  AND  TRAGEDY 
BY     A     WOMAN.     JUDGE     SARAH 
HUGHES 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  Honorable  Sarah  T.  Hughes  has  writ- 
ten a  brief  and  poignant  description  of 
the  ceremony  in  which  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  sworn  in  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  article  was  published  in  the  No- 
vember 29.  1963.  edition  of  the  Texas  Ob- 
server by  Editor  and  General  Manager 
Ronnie  Dugger. 

Judge  Hughes  received  a  recess  ap- 
pointment as  U.S.  district  judge  for  the 
northern  district  of  Texas  from  the  late 
beloved  President  John  P.  Kennedy  on 
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October  17.  1961.  Her  appointment  was 
confirmed  by  the  UJS.  Senate,  and  she 
was  sworn  in  March  21.  1962. 

Because  of  the  historical  significance 
of  this  article  by  Judge  Hughes,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows:  | 

smxNT  Is 


The  Presi 


Sworn  In 


(By  Sarah  T.  Hughes.  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  northern  district  of  Texas) 
It  was  2:15,  Friday,  November  22.  I  had 
Just  reached  home  from  the  Trade  Mart, 
where  a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd  had 
gathered  to  see  and  hear  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  We  waited  in  vain,  for  he  had 
been  assassinated  aa  he  was  leaving  the 
downtown  area  of  Dallas. 

Numbed  and  hardly  realizing  what  had 
happened,  I  drove  home.  There  was  no  rea- 
son to  go  to  court.  In  the  face  of  the  tragedy 
that  had  befallen  us,  all  else  seemed  of  little 
consequence. 

I  phoned  the  court  to  tell  the  clerk  where 
I  was.  Her  response  was  that  Barefoot 
Sanders,  U.S.  attorney,  wanted  to  speak  to 
me.  Immediately  I  heard  his  familiar  voice, 
"The  Vice  President  wanu  you  to  swear  him 
in  as  President.  Can  you  do  it?  How  soon 
can  you  get  to  the  airport?"  Of  course,  I 
could,  and  I  could  be  there  in  10  minutes. 

I  got  In  my  car  and  started  toward  the 
airport.  Now  there  was  another  Job  to  be 
done — a  new  President  who  had  to  carry  on, 
and  he  must  qualify  far  the  office  as  quickly 
as  possible.  He  had  much  to  do,  and  I  must 
think  of  him,  and  do  the  Job  that  had  been 
assigned  to  me. 

There  was  no  time  to  find  the  oath  ad- 
ministered to  a  President,  but  the  essentials 
of  every  oath  are  the  same.  You  have  to 
swear  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  Office  of 
President  of  the  United  States,  and  to  pre- 
serve and  defend  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  I  was  not  afraid.  I  could  do 
It  without  a  formal  oath. 

Police  blocked  the  entrance  to  the  loca- 
tion of  the  plane,  but  there  was  no  difficulty. 
They  knew  me,  and  I  told  them  I  was  there 
to  swear  in  the  Vice  President  as  President. 
One  of  the  motorcycle  officers  went  to  the 
plane  to  confirm  my  statement  and  then 
escorted  me  to  the  plane. 

It  was  a  beautiful  sight,  the  presidential 
plane,  long  and  sleek,  a  blue  and  two  white 
stripes  running  the  length  of  the  plane, 
with  the  words,  "the  United  States  of 
America."  on  the  blue  stripe.  It  seemed 
to  exemplify  the  strength  and  courage  of  oiu- 
coiuitry. 

I  was  escorted  up  the  ramp  by  the  chief  of 
police  to  the  front  door,  where  one  of  the 
Vice  President's  aids  and  the  Secret  Service 
met  me.  I  was  trying  to  explain  that  I  did 
not  have  the  PresidentUd  oath  but  could  give 
it  anjrway  when  someone  handed  me  a  copy. 

In  the  second  compartment  were  several 
Texas  Congressmen,  vice  presidential  aids. 
Secret  Service  men,  and  the  Vice  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Johnson 
have  been  my  friends  for  many  years,  but  on 
such  an  occasion  there  did  not  seem  to  be 
anything  to  say.  I  embraced  them  both,  for 
that  was  the  best  way  to  give  expression  to 
my  feeling  of  grief  far  them,  and  for  aU 
of  us. 

By  that  time  a  Bible  that  was  on  the 
plane  had  been  thrust  into  my  hands.  It 
was  a  small  volume,  with  soft  leather  backs. 
I  thought  someone  said  it  was  a  Catholic  Bi- 
ble. I  do  not  know,  but  I  would  like  to 
think  it  was.  and  that  President  Kennedy 
had  been  reading  it  on   this,  his  last  trip. 

The  Vice  President  said  Mrs.  Kennedy 
wanted  to  be  present  for  the  ceremony,  and 
in  a  very  few  minutes  she  appeared.  Her 
face  showed    her   grief,   but   she   was   com- 


I>osed  and  calm.  She,  too,  exemplified  the 
courage  this  country  needs  to  carry  on.  The 
Vice  President  leaned  toward  her  and  told 
her  I  was  a  U.S.  Judge  appointed  by  her 
husband.  My  acknowledgment  was.  "I  loved 
him  very  much." 

The  Vice  President  asked  Mrs.  Johnson 
to  stand  on  his  right,  Mrs.  Kennedy  on  his 
left,  and  with  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  slowly 
and  reverently  repeated  the  oath  after  me: 
"I  do  solemnly  swear  that  I  will  perform 
the  duties  of  President  of  the  United  States 
to  the  best  of  my  ability  and  defend,  pro- 
tect, and  preserve  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States."  That  was  all  to  the  oath 
I  had  In  my  hand,  but  I  added,  "So  help 
me  God,"  and  he  said  it  after  me.  It  seemed 
that  that  needed  to  be  said. 

He  gently  kissed  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  leaned 
over  and  kissed  his  wife  on  the  cheek. 

Here  was  a  man  with  the  ability  and  de- 
termination for  the  task  ahead.  Great  as 
are  the  responsibilities  of  the  office,  I  felt 
he  could  carry  on.  I  told  him  so,  and  that 
we  were  behind  him,  and  he  would  have  our 
sympathy  and  our  help. 

As  I  left  the  plane  I  heard  him  give  the 
order  to  take  off,  "Now  let's  get  ready  and 
go."  I  drove  away  with  my  thoughts  on 
this  man,  upon  whom  so  much  now  de- 
pended. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 
JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  in  mem- 
ory of  and  in  tribute  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent, John  P.  Kennedy,  in  the  sad  and 
overcast  days  since  his  death.  One  of 
the  most  moving  tributes  I  have  read  was 
delivered  by  Daniel  P.  Foley,  national 
commander  of  the  American  Legion,  at 
a  joint  Legion  and  Auxiliary  memorial 
service  held  in  Minneapolis  on  November 
23.  Commander  Foley  pointed  out  that 
"President  Kennedy  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  as  surely  as  if  he  had  died  in 
combat,"  and  pledged  the  American  Le- 
gion to  a  continuing  and  active  role  in 
the  struggle  for  justice  and  freedom  as 
the  best  memorial  to  our  late  President. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Com- 
mander Foley's  remarks  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  bt  Daniel  F.  Foley,  American 
Legion  National  Commander,  at  a  Joint 
Legion  and  Auxiliary  Fall  Conference 
Memorial  Service  in  Behale  or  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  IJelivered  at  the  Pick- 
NicoLLET  Hotel,  Minneapolis,  Minn., 
November  23,  1963. 

National  President  Mrs.  Johnson,  my  fel- 
low Americans,  for  some  time,  I  have  looked 
forward  to  this  conference,  for  the  wanderer 
yearns  for  home.  To  be  home  with  members 
of  my  own  department,  where  the  Legion 
spirit  is  deep  and  where  the  Legion  heart 
beats  strongly. 

But  today  we  are  sad.  The  heart  of  Amer- 
ica is  sad.  The  soul  of  freedom  aches.  Our 
President  has  died — a  martyr  for  the  cause  of 
Justice  and  of  freedom,  not  Just  here  in  the 
United   States,    but    throughout    the   world. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  true  American 
to  love  Justice  and  to  Jealously  regard  the 
highest  rights  of  man  as  a  creature  of  God. 

The  sincere,  determined  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  promote  Justice  among  men 
everywhere  will  speak  well  for  him  before 
the  tribunal  of  divine  Justice. 

It  is  the  Inborn  desire  of  all  men  to  be 
free,  and  throxighout  all  of  our  history  brave 


men  and  women  of  great  cotirage  have  and 
do  defend  the  cause  of  freedom.  Defenders 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  daUy  lay  their  lives 
on  the  line  that  freedom  may  endure. 

President  Kennedy  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  as  surely  as  If  he  had  died  In  com- 
bat, and  all  men  of  good  will  are  crushed 
by  this  tragic  event. 

But  again  the  great  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  their  deep  love  of  God  and  loyal- 
ty to  country  will  spring  forth  In  all  Its  full- 
ness, for  all  the  world  to  see.  In  this  time  of 
crisis. 

Let  no  one  think  for  a  fieeting  moment 
that  this  Nation  will  be  divided  In  this  hour 
of  challenge. 

Whatever  differences  of  a  political  nature 
or  disagreement  on  issues  that  may  exist 
are  quickly  set  aside  as  all  Americans  rush 
to  accept  the  challenge  theee  Uaglc  circum- 
stances have  thrust  upon  oxir  Nation. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  free  society  un- 
der constitutional  government  Is  its  con- 
tinuity. What  dictatorship  can  face  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  and  say  it  speaks  from 
the  freely  expressed  will  at  the  i>eople? 

But  here  in  this  Nation,  which  has  now 
seen  eight  Presidents  die  in  office,  some  at 
the  hands  of  the  assassin,  such  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  James  Garfield,  William  McKlnley 
and  now  John  Kennedy,  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  continues  on — confident 
and  courageous  are  Its  people — dedicated  and 
sincere  its  leaders. 

It  is  this  desire  to  perpetuate  freedom  that 
has  inspired  the  American  Legion  in  its  many 
years  of  fruitful  service.  We  pledge  ourselves 
to  foster  and  perpetuate  a  100-percent  Amer- 
icanism, maintain  law  and  order,  to  promote 
peace  and  good  will  on  earth,  to  safeguard 
and  transmit  to  posterity  the  principles  of 
Justice,  freedom  and  democracy.  Devotion  to 
theee  principles  characterizes  the  service 
which  John  Kennedy  has  left  to  all  the  ages, 
for  his  life  work  was  filled  wtlh  courage, 
compassion  for  others,  a  deep  sense  of  Justice 
and  a  love  of  freedom,  as  God  willed  it  when 
He  created  man. 

Into  the  stream  of  challenge,  created  at 
this  hour,  the  American  Legion,  a  powerful 
force  for  good,  may  well  face  its  most  cru- 
cial hour — ^Its  most  difficult  test. 

We  believe  It  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
every  American  to  be  an  active  participant 
In  the  affairs  of  the  present.  In  a  responsible 
manner.  Every  man  who  would  enjoy  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  citizenship  In  a  free 
society  must  discharge  the  accompanying 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It 
is  the  total  business  of  our  life's  work  to  be 
always  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  free- 
dom, which  encompasses  a  love  of  God — 
love  of  country — regard  for  the  rights  of 
others,  and  a  renewed  realization  of  our  great 
res]X)nsibllity  to  preserve  for  our  children 
and  our  children's  children  down  through 
the  ages  an  America  forever  strong  and  for- 
ever free. 

The  Legion  has  the  great  challenge  now. 
if  it  Is  to  contribute  significantly  in  these 
moving  times,  to  hold  its  head  high  In  serv- 
ice to  the  high  cause  of  freedom,  set  an  ex- 
ample for  others  to  follow  In  aU  our  actions. 
In  all  our  utterances  and  so  conduct  our- 
selves In  all  of  our  poets  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  the  land,  that  our  people  will 
always  see  our  work  at  its  best  and  our  Ideals 
at  their  loftiest. 

By  so  doing,  we  show  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  our  dearly  loved  President,  who 
has  fallen,  and  give  hope  and  encouragement 
to  our  new  President,  who  now  assumes  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  leadership. 

In  this  hour,  so  sad  to  us  all.  In  this  hour 
whlch  challenges  us  so,  we  say  for  all  men 
to  hear: 

.    Though  the  forces  of  evil,  lawlessness,  and 
hatred  may  beat  with  all  their  fury  upon 
the  breasu  of  liberty — 
This  Nation  will  endure  strong  In  Justice. 
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Thla  Nation  will  prosper  rich  In  compas- 
>lon. 

ThU  Nation  will  stand  down  through  the 
corridors  of  time  secure  In  freedom. 


December  4 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  DIRK8EN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  time  on  the  Ellender  mo- 
tion to  concur  in  the  House  amendment 
to  8.  1703  will  begin  to  run  at  12 :30? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  There  will  be  30  min- 
utes of  discussion. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  "The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  not  know 
whether  provision  was  made  for  a 
quorum  call. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  No  pro- 
Vision  was  made  for  a  quorum  call. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  suggestion  for 
a  moment? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  have  another  mat- 
ter for  the  morning  hour. 

Mr,  HUMPHREY  rose. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  seeking  recognition?  I  have 
already  been  recognized  in  the  morning 
hour. 


"THAT  WAS  THE  WEEK  THAT 
WAS"— TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
PRESIDENT  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
all  of  us  know,  the  tragedy  of  November 
22  caused  all  of  our  radio  and  television 
networks  to  stay  on  the  air  to  bring  us 
uninterrupted  news  of  the  events  as  they 
happened,  and  also  public  reaction  from 
people  here  and  around  the  world.  I 
have  expressed  appreciation  to  all  of  the 
networks  for  doing  this.  Helpless  as  we 
were  before  the  damnable  history,  they 
helped  us  handle  our  emotions  by  living 
them  with  all  other  humans. 

One  of  the  most  unusual  reactions 
from  elsewhere  in  the  world  was  pro- 
duced on  the  British  Broadcasting  Corp. 
program  "That  Was  the  Week  That 
Was."  The  video  tape  of  its  production 
in  Britain  on  November  23  was  flown 
here  for  showing  on  Simday  evening, 
November  24. 

The  program  was  remarkable  for  many 
reasons.  This  show  has  been  known 
chiefly  for  its  biting  satire  and  bitter  wit 
on  public  affairs  and  figures.  On  this 
Saturday  night,  it  scrapped  that  format 
and  did  a  program  on  the  United  States 
and  the  tragedy  that  befell  us.  It  was 
a  show  of  reverence  and  respect. 

This  we  might  have  anticipated  from 
the  British,  nevertheless  we  are  deeply 
appreciative.  Our  feelings  however  were 
far  more  deeply  touched  by  the  character 
and  quality  of  this  program. 

It  carried  a  truly  tremendous  feeling 
under  a  superb,  just  short  of  staccato 


control.  It  had  penetrating  critical 
power  and  mordant  analysis  with  such 
skillfully  understated  warmth  of  re- 
straint that  made  its  feeling  a  piercing 
and  authentic  one. 

We  did  not  do  this  for  ourselves.  We 
could  not  at  that  time.  Perhaps  these 
young  Britons  were  in  a  position  to  be 
more  objective.  But  that  Is  not  suffi- 
cient explanation  for  me  for  the  excel- 
lence of  quality  and  felicity  of  what  they 
did.  "Art"  said  the  philosopher  Santa- 
yani  "is  the  trick  of  arresting  the  im- 
mediate." This  program  did  indeed  "ar- 
rest the  immediate"  in  all  its  ugly  hard- 
ness, but  also  in  its  searing  tragedy,  and 
in  its  depth  of  meaning  in  history,  hope, 
and  duty. 

We  have  apparently  been  studied  deep- 
ly— far  more  than  from  Friday  evening 
to  Saturday  night,  the  time  it  took  to 
write  and  produce  the  program. 

It  is  humbling  to  know  what  our 
friends  think  and  hope.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  British  Broadcasting  Corp.  and 
through  them  the  individuals  who  wrote 
and  produced  the  program.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  BBC  copyright 
transcript  printed  in  the  Congrissional 
Rkcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tran- 
scription was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Transcuption  or  "That  Was  th«  Wkxk  That 
Was" — TaiBTJTi:  to  the  Late  President 
John  P.  Kennedt 

(First  transmitted  by  the  BBC  November  23. 
1968) 
David  PaosT.  The  reason  why  the  shock  was 
so  great,  why  when  one  heard  the  news  last 
night  one  felt  suddenly  so  empty  was  because 
It  was  the  most  unexpected  piece  of  news 
one  could  possibly  Imagine.  It  was  the  least 
likely  thing  to  happen  In  the  whole  world. 
If  anyone  else  had  died — Sir  Winston  Chxu-- 
chill,  De  Oaulle,  Khrushchev — It  would  have 
been  something  that  somehow  we  could 
have  understood  and  even  perhaps  accepted. 
But  that  Kennedy  should  go,  well,  we  Just 
didn't  believe  In  assassination  anymore,  not 
In  the  civilized  world  anyway. 

Rot  Kinneak.  When  Kennedy  was  elected 
3  years  ago.  It  was  as  If  we'd  all  been  given 
some  gigantic  miraculous  present.  Sud- 
denly over  there  In  Washington  was  this 
amazing  man  who  seemed  so  utterly  right 
for  the  Job  In  every  way  that  we  took  him 
completely  for  granted.  Whenever  we 
thought  about  the  world  we  had  that  warm 
Image  at  the  back  of  ova  minds  of  a  man  who 
would  keep  everything  on  the  rails.  Now 
suddenly  that  present  has  been  taken  away 
from  us  when  we  thought  we  had  stUl  5  more 
years  before  we  need  start  worrying  again. 

David  Kkrnan.  It's  funny  how  people  used 
to  talk  about  Eisenhower  as  a  father  flgiire. 
Kennedy  was  far  more  of  a  father  figure 
and  much  more  than  Ike  ever,  ever  was. 

Al  lilANCDn.  One  Just  cannot  believe  that 
that  rich,  happy,  talented  family  could  have 
so  much  bad  luck.  Brother  Joe  was  killed 
In  the  war.  Sister  Rosemary  born  a  mental 
defective  and  Sister  Kathleen  died  In  an  air 
crash. 

When  Jack  Kennedy  visited  Europe  this 
year  after  his  visit  to  Ireland,  he  came  to 
Britain  and  he  flew  to  Chatsworth  In  Derby- 
shire to  visit  his  sister's  grave.  Well,  when 
he  got  there,  there  were  more  than  200 
sec\u-lty  officers  all  around  this  little  church- 
yard and  right  next  to  her,  her  husband  was 
bin-led  also  who  died  In  the  war.  And  there 
were  hundreds  of  other  policemen  e^uardlng 
hundreds  of  yards  of  ground  In  this  little 
churchyard  and  about  20  feet  away  from  the 
grave  there  was  a  team  of  medical  men  with 


blood  plasma  Just  In  case  anything  would 
happen.  Well.  It  didn't  happen  In  that  little 
churchyard,  but  In  a  city  like  Dallas,  thou- 
sands of  people  crowding  the  streets,  it 
happened.  And  there  wasn't  anything  that 
anybody  could  do  about  It. 

Kbnnkth  Cope.  When  the  news  came 
through  Just  before  8  o'clock  last  Friday 
night,  more  than  a  thousand  people  all  over 
London  caught  buses  or  tube  trains,  took 
taxis,  drove  or  walked  to  the  American  Em- 
bassy m  Orosvenor  Square.  They  had  to  do 
something  In  Berlin.  Mayor  Willy  Brandt 
asked  people  to  put  lighted  candles  In  their 
darkened  windows.  Within  mlnutee  they 
were  flickering  out  all  over  the  city.  In  Mos- 
cow at  6  past  8  the  radio  broke  Into 
Its  programs  to  announce  the  news.  It  was 
followed  by  solemn  organ  music.  In  Londmi 
viewers  reacted  with  equal  hostility  to  being 
treated  to  a  half  hour  of  comedy  or  being  de- 
prived of  20  minutes  of  soap  operas. 

William    Rushton.  When     Kennedy    was 
picked   to  be  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
the  Presidency  in  1960.  Norman  Mailer  wrote 
a  piece  about  him  In  Esquire  called  "A  Super- 
man  Comes  to  Supermart."     At  that  time, 
of  course,  the  general  opinion  was  that  Ken- 
nedy was  too  perfect,  too  good  to  be  true,  a 
sort  of  public  relations  officer's  Ideal  Ameri- 
can: the  film  star  image,  the  beautiful  wife, 
the  great  speeches  with  easy  quotations  from 
Burke    and    Shakespeare,    the    ice-cold    ef- 
ficiency, respect  for  the  facts.    But  there  was 
the  homely.  all-American  humanity  of  the 
man  when  he  went  out  on  his  family  boating 
picnics.     His  wife  was  down  one  end  of  the 
boat  eaUng  the  pftt*  de  fole  gras,  he  was 
sitting  quite  happily  in  the  bow  of  the  boat 
knocking  back  the  peanut  butter  sandwiches. 
Lance  Percival.  But  once  Kennedy  was  in 
office,   the   dream   came   true.     Behind    the 
rocking  chair  and  the  cultural  evenings  at 
the  White  House  and  Caroline's  pony  and  the 
parties  in  Bobby's  swimming  pool,   behind 
the   trappings  of   the   image,   was   the   first 
Western  politician  to  make  politics  a  respect- 
able profession  for  30  years,  to  make  It  once 
again  the  highest  of  the  professions  and  not 
Just  a  fabric  of  fraud  and  sham.    When  moet 
statesmen  die  they  have  to  be  explained  away 
with  words  like  "Integrity"  and  "cunning" 
and    "courage."  but  Kennedy  did  not  need 
such  apologies.    He  was  simply  and  superla- 
tively a  man  of  his  age.  who  understood  his 
age,  who  put  all  his  own  energy  and  the  best 
brains  of  his  country  into  solving  its  prob- 
lems and  who  ended  up  In  more  cases  than 
not  by  doing  the  right  thing  at  the  right 
time  because  he'd  gone  about  It  in  the  right 
way. 

Davio  Frost.  Few  people  would  have 
thought  at  the  beginning  of  this  year  that 
by  Its  end  we  would  have  lost  the  leader  of 
the  opposition  In  Britain.  Pope  John  in  Rome 
and  the  President  of  the  United  States.  We 
have  been  very  aware  of  death  this  year. 
Even  here  in  this  studio  we  have  lost  some- 
one we  still  miss,  but  with  the  murder  of 
John  Kennedy,  death  has  become  Immediate 
to  people  all  over  the  world  for  the  first  time. 
Because  of  the  stature  of  the  man  and  the 
nature  of  a  shrinking  world,  people  every- 
where feel  they've  lost  someone  they'll  miss. 
Yesterday  1  man  died,  today  in  America 
60  lost  their  lives  in  a  fire.  Yet  somehow  It 
is  the  one  that  matters.  Even  In  death,  it 
seems,  we're  not  equal.  Death  is  not  the 
great  leveler.     Death  reveals  the  eminent. 

Millicent  Martin  (song)  : 

"A  young  man  rode  with  his  head  held  high. 

under  the  Texas  sun. 
And  no-one  guessed  that  a  man  so  blessed 

would  perish  by  the  giin. 
Lord,  would  perish  by  the  gvm. 

A  shot  rang  out  like  a  sudden  shout,  and 

heaven  held  Its  breath. 
For  the  dreams  of  a  mulUtude  of  men  rode 

with  him  to  hlB  death. 
Lord,  rode  with  him  to  his  death. 
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Yes.  the  heart  of  the  world  wei^xs  heavy 
with  the  helplessness  of  tears. 

For  the  man  cut  down  In  a  Texas  town  in 
the  summer  of  his  years. 

And  we  who  stay  must  not  ever  lose  the 

victories  that  he  won. 
For  wherever  men  look  to  freedom  then  his 

soul  goes  riding  on. 
Lord,  his  soul  goes  riding  on." 

DAvm  Frost.  There  has  been  today  one 
onlinous  hint  of  future  developments.  Al- 
ready the  assassination  which  seems  at  the 
moment,  at  any  rate,  to  have  been  the  action 
of  an  Individual,  is  being  made  subject  to 
the  first  manipulations  of  various  groups 
and  sections  of  opinion  for  their  own  ends. 
In  America  and  even  here,  they  have  already 
begun  to  show  their  hand.  It  would  be  good 
to  hope  that  the  death  of  a  great  man  will 
not  become  a  pawn  In  a  power  struggle  of 
one  sort  or  another.  But  it  would,  alas,  be 
nttlve. 

Robert  Lang.  There  are  two  men  In  the 
world  for  the  first  time  since  the  world  l>egan 
in  whose  hands  there  lies  the  possibility  of 
bringing  all  life  on  this  globe  to  an  end  and 
making  lu  charred  remains  ynlnhabltable  to 
the  end  of  time.  One  of  those  men  looks  out 
on  the  loneliest  view  In  the  world,  the  view 
from  the  White  House  windows  In  the  mid- 
dle of  our  bitter  and  war-torn  century.  And, 
yet.  how  little  true  It  Is  that  all  power  tends 
to  corrupt  and  absolute  power  corrupts  ab- 
solutely. It  would  be  closer  to  the  truth  to 
say  that  such  power  transforms,  elevates, 
even  purifies  its  holder.  At  the  assumption 
of  so  terrible  a  burden,  even  as  It  marks  out 
Its  bearer  as  a  man  forever  apart,  at  the 
same  time  it  gives  him  the  strength  to  live 
it.  In  what  manner  this  man,  whose  Iden- 
tity Is  less  Important  than  his  office,  has 
come  by  degrees,  to  bear  the  burden  of  hun- 
dreds of  millions  who  know  nothing  of  him 
Is  no  longer  Important  even  If  It  could  be 
determined. 

What  matters  now  is  that  we  recognize 
what  we  have  done.  The  loneliness  of  power 
Is  a  universally  accepted  truth.  There  re- 
mains the  recognition  of  the  loneliness  of 
absolute  power,  the  responsibility  for  all  life 
and  death,  a  responslbUlty  hitherto  reserved 
only  to  God — In  a  sense  so  terribly  real  that 
it  transcends  paradox.  Mankind  has.  by  a 
conscious  decision,  appointed  for  Itself  a 
God-substitute  and  the  blasphemy  of  the 
appointment  by  men  of  one  man  to  live  and 
die  for  us  all  is  rooted  in  the  ulUmate 
blasphemy  of  the  world  that  it  made  it 
necessary. 

And  so.  once  again,  we  are  reminded  that 
no  man  Is  an  Island,  and  the  bell  that  tolls 
In  Dallas,  tolls  for  us  all.  Not  only  because 
of  our  Inextricable  Interdependence.  Not 
only  because  It  shows  that  although  It  may 
be  expedient  that  one  man  should  die  for 
the  people.  It  Is  neither  wise  nor  Just.  Not 
only  because  It  teaches  us  all,  though  we 
cannot  sluff  off  our  responsibilities  by  put- 
ting them  all  onto  one  elected  scapegoat. 
But  above  all  because,  as  the  bell  tolls,  it 
reminds  us,  in  the  hideous  emphasis  It  places 
upon  the  reality  of  power,  of  the  frailty  of 
the  body  in  which  that  power  must  ulti- 
mately rest,  and  In  doing  so  prompts  us  to 
remember  with  Montaigne  that  sit  we  ever 
so  high  on  a  stool,  yet  sit  we  but  upon  our 
own  tails. 

Dame  Stbil  Thorndike.    "To  Jackie" 

"Yesterday  the  sun  was  shot  out  of  your  sky. 

Jackie,  why.  Jackie. 
A  man  who  was  able  and  hopeful  and  gay 
Was  called  abruptly  from  this  world's  day 
His  Journey  done,  his  song  half  sung,  why, 

Jackie,  why. 

What  can  we  say  to  you,  we  who  all  pray 
with  you.  widow  and  mother. 

We  who  know  well  the  peace  loving  world 
lost  a  friend  and  a  brother. 


His  sun  is  set,  but  we  don't  fcM-get  you,  our 

sister. 
Tours  the  hard  pco-t,  may  God  give  you  good 

heart,  Uttle  sister." 

Bernard  Levih.  Amid  the  echoes  of  what 
was,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  that 
killed  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  at  Sarajevo, 
the  loudest  shot  the  world  has  ever  heard, 
one  bitterly  ironic  coincidence  has  gone  un- 
noticed. A  few  hours  before  he  died.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  had  taken  time  out  of  his 
crowded  program  to  look  In  on  the  birthday 
celebrations  In  Dallas  of  John  Nance  Garner. 
Garner,  who  was  95  yesterday,  was  Roose- 
velt's first  Vice  President  and  Is  by  far  the 
senior  of  the  surviving  former  holders  of 
that  office.  And  when  at  the  1960  Democrat 
convention  In  Los  Angeles,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
defeated  by  Kennedy  for  the  Presidential 
nomination,  was  offered  the  vice  presidency, 
he  hesitated.  To  help  him  make  up  his  mind 
he  telephoned  his  fellow  Texan,  Garner,  who 
had  held  the  post  all  those  years  befcn-e.  to 
ask  whether  he  would  advise  acceptance. 
"No,"  said  Garner,  he  would  not.  And  In 
a  typically  Texan  phrase  added:  "Lyndon,  the 
vice  presidency  Isnt  worth  a  pitcher  of  warm 
spit."  Nevertheless,  Johnson  accepted  Ken- 
nedy's offer.  And  In  consequence  became 
yesterday  evening  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States.  The  succession  was  Immedi- 
ate. In  the  world  of  today  neither  grief  nor 
shock  can  be  permitted  to  create  an  inter- 
regnum In  the  citadels  of  power.  The  Pres- 
ident Is  dead,  long  live  the  President.  And 
such  Is  the  pace  at  which  the  modern  world 
moves  that  even  before  the  mourning  is  over. 
Indeed,  before  It  has  begun,  we  must  begin 
to  think  not  of  the  past  but  of  the  future. 

What,  then  can  be  read  of  the  future  with 
President  Johnson?  For  the  time  has  long 
since  gone  by  when  the  responsibility  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  was  con- 
fined to  the  people  of  that  country  alone. 

I  believe  that  this  now  global  responsibility 
has  fallen  Into  good  hands.  The  contrasts 
between  President  Johnson  and  his  predeces- 
sors are  more  obvious  than  Important.  John- 
son, unlike  Kennedy,  Is  not  an  Intellectual, 
but  then  neither  was  Truman.  Johnson 
Is  provincial  where  Kennedy  was  metropwll- 
tan.  but  his  years  as  leader  of  the  Senate 
gave  him  a  knowledge,  understanding  and 
control  of  the  realities  of  power  In  politics, 
almost  as  sophisticated  as  that  of  Roosevelt. 
Johnson,  In  the  Inevitable  Isolation  of  the 
vice  presidency,  had  had  no  direct  power  to 
exercise,  yet  Kennedy,  unlike  Roosevelt,  took 
his  deputy  fully  Into  his  confidence,  and 
shared  with  him  the  results  of  his  decisions. 
If  not  their  making. 

Johnson's  health  Is  suspect,  so  was  Roose- 
velt's, so  was  Eisenhower's,  and  so.  Indeed, 
was  Kennedy's  own. 

And  President  Johnson  will  bring  to  the 
awful  responsibility  of  his  office  qualities 
and  a  record  that  offer  promise  that  he  will 
be  more  than  merely  the  best  available 
shadow  of  the  light  that  failed. 

Though  a  southerner,  his  record  on  the 
color  question,  the  rock  on  which  America's 
future  must  either  be  built  or  sink,  is  one  of 
the  best  in  the  Democratic  Party.  It  was  he 
who  steered  through  Congress  the  only  suc- 
cessful civil  rights  legislation  of  recent  years. 
And  during  the  1960  election  he  and  his  wife 
faced  physical  violence  in  his  home  State  for 
bis  liberal  stand. 

The  other  major  domestic  political  achieve- 
ment of  his  career — though,  too.  the  Impos- 
sibility of  considering  Its  effect  only  on  the 
United  States  Is  apparent — was  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  strategy  that  finally 
destroyed  Senator  McCarthy.  There  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  the  assumption  of  su- 
preme office  will  only  conflrm  In  President 
Johnson  and  his  policies  the  beliefs  that  in- 
formed these  actions  and  attitudes. 

Abroad  he  will  be  chiefly  remembered  for 
his  dash  to  Berlin  during  the  crisis  of  the 


building  of  the  wall.  He  was  then  much 
criticized  for  his  extrovert  behavior.  But 
no  part  of  that  criticism  came  from  the  Ber- 
Uners.  who  correctly  saw  In  his  visit  a  symbol 
of  America's  determination  to  stand  firm  in 
the  face  of  any  threat  to  freedom.  Nor  on 
the  other  hand  is  there  any  reason  to  fear 
that  the  thaw  in  the  frozen  attitudes  of  East- 
West  relations  will  be  seriously  endangered, 
let  alone  reversed  by  President  Johnson's  ac- 
cession. His  Incomparable  political  shrewd- 
ness, the  clarity  and  firmness  of  the  lines 
which  President  Kennedy  had  drawn  on  the 
charts  and  policy  into  the  future,  the  team  of 
younger  men  that  he  has  Inherited— these 
will  combine  to  Insure  continuity  in  those 
aspects  of  American  policy  which  are  of  such 
direct  concern  to  us  all.  And  the  ambas- 
sadorial mission  he  undertook  for  the  then 
fledgling  President  a  few  weeks  after  Ken- 
nedy had  been  elected,  took  him  through 
Western  Europe,  Including  Britain,  and 
wherever  he  went  he  made  a  good  Impression 
which  will  stand  him  in  good  stead  now. 
And  it  is  slgnlflcant  that  that  mission  was 
carried  out  In  the  company  of  so  liberal  and 
devotedly  internationalist  an  American  flgixre 
as  Senator  Pulbright. 

Nobody  tonight  can  wish  more  fervently 
than  President  Johnson  himself  that  this 
dreadful  opportunity  had  not  fallen  upon 
him.  But  since  It  has,  we.  citizens  of  the 
alliance  he  now  leads,  have  the  right  to  hope 
for  much  from  his  leadership  and  a  duty 
to  wish  him  well  with  all  our  hearts.  I  think 
those  hopes  and  wishes  will  not  be  disap- 
pointed. 

A  poet  once  hymned  an  earlier,  narrower 
moment  of  crisis  in  the  life  of  the  United 
States.  How  much  more  bitterly  relevant 
are  Longfellow's  words  today: 

"SaU  on.  oh  Ship  of  State. 
Sail  on,  oh  Union  strong  and  great. 
Humanity  with  all  its  fears. 
With  all  the  hopes  of  future  years. 
Is  hanging  on  thy  fate." 

DAvm  Frost.  The  tragedy  of  John  Ken- 
nedy's death  is  not  that  the  liberal  move- 
ments of  history  that  he  led  will  cease.  It  Is 
that  their  focus  may  become  blurred  and 
that  the  gathering  momentum  may  be  lost. 

That  is  the  aftermath  of  Dallas,  November 
22. 

It  is  a  time  for  private  thoughts. 


AMBASSADOR  ROWAN  A  SUCCESS  IN 
FINLAND 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President, 
since  last  May  17,  Mr.  Carl  Rowan  has 
been  our  Ambassador  in  Finland.  The 
people  of  Finland  have  been  taken  by 
storm,  as  it  were,  by  the  total  diplomacy 
of  our  new  Ambassador's  approach.  He 
gets  around  in  all  levels  of  society  in  all 
parts  of  the  country  and  undertaking 
everything  that  may  be  a  part  of  aiding 
a  broad  imderstanding  of  what  America 
stands  for. 

Mr.  Rowan  has  l)een  solidly  successful 
and  has  been,  with  his  family,  taken  to 
the  hearts  of  the  Finnish  people  with 
genuine  warmth. 

Finnish -American  relations  have  been 
and  continue  to  be  good.  Mr.  Rowan  has 
solidified  them  further  with  his  frank- 
ness about  America,  denying  no  diflBcul- 
ties  with  our  racial  problems  at  home, 
while  emphasizing  the  progress  we  do 
make,  and  overall  diawlng  a  balanced 
picture.  His  accent  upon  public  rela- 
tions, built  upon  honesty  and  forthright- 
ness  in  all  matters,  has  given  impact  to 
his  unequivocal  presentation  of  the  U.S. 
position    on    matters    vis-a-vis    Russia. 
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Finland  is  In  a  difficult  position  in  rela- 
tionship to  Russia.  Finland  might  be 
cautious  or  hope  a  foreign  ambassador 
would  be.  They  have  found  Mr.  Rowan 
refreshing  and  welcome.  In  short,  his 
brand  of  diplomacy  is  of  a  high  order  and 
most  effective. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  in- 
cluded in  the  Record  a  recent  New  York 
Times  magazine  article  on  Ambassador 
Rowan  for  the  benefit  of  my  colleagues. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Oum  Mam  nf  TntUitn 
(By  Werner  Wlakarl) 

HxLsiNKi. — Carl  T.  Rowan  la  a  38-year- 
old  New  Frontiersman  who,  for  the  last  0 
months,  has  been  the  US.  Ambassador  here. 
When  he  flew  Into  town  last  May  17,  he  be- 
gan a  whirlwind  round  of  what  might  be 
called  total  dlplocnacy.  carrying  the  message 
of  America  to  as  many  Finns  as  he  could 
reach  In  the  shortest  possible  time. 

Helsinki  has  been  used  to  a  more  tradi- 
tional diplomatic  approach,  and  Mr.  Rowan 
promptly  broke  all  the  traditions,  taking 
the  capital  by  storm.  But  he  would  have 
taken  Helsinki  by  storm  In  any  case.  For 
Carl  Rowan  happens  to  be  a  Negro.  In  fact, 
the  news  of  his  appointment  had  set  all  Fin- 
land buzzing,  not  because  of  any  racial 
prejudice,  for  none  Is  evident,  but  because 
of  a  etirioelty  about  a  race  rarely  seen  here. 
And  so  the  press  Informed  the  nation  on  the 
Rowans'  arrival  that  the  Ambassador  and  his 
•ons  are  "chocolate  brown"  and  that  his  wife 
is  considerably  lighter. 

But  it  was  soon  apparent  that  the  Finns 
felt  that,  color  aside,  this  Ambassador  was 
definitely  out  of  the  ordinary. 

He  went  on  a  constant  round  of  speeches, 
travel,  receptions.  buU  seaslons,  bowling, 
golfing,  and  taking  the  steam  with  univer- 
sity students  and  others  in  the  sauna.  Mr. 
Rowan  Is  convinced  that,  as  a  space  age  en- 
voy, he  should  undertake  anything  that 
might  help  provide  a  broader  understand- 
ing of  America  and  what  it  stands  for. 

The  usual  career  ambassador  In  Helsinki 
quietly  settles  Into  diplomatic  rouUne  after 
the  striped-pants  procedure  of  presenting 
credentials  and  paying  ceremonial  calls  upon 
fellow  diplomats  and  Finnish  officials.  But 
Mr.  Rowan's  traditions  are  not  from  the 
world  of  diplomacy.  He  was  catapulted  into 
bis  ambassadorship  after  13  years  as  a  news- 
man and  2  as  a  State  Department  custodian 
ot  pvMB  relaUons  as  Deputy  AssisUnt  Sec- 
rvtary  of  SUte  for  Public  Affairs.  Hurtling 
into  diplomacy  with  all  the  furloua  energy 
of  a  Kennedy  election  campaign,  the  fledg- 
ling Ambfissador  crammed  five  major 
speeches  Into  his  first  6  weeks  along  with 
three  forays  Into  the  Finnish  hinterland  to 
pay  official  visits  to  southwestern  and  north- 
em  cities. 

From  the  outset  newspapers  and  magazines 
featured  pictures  of  the  Ambassador,  of  his 
wife.  Vivien;  sons.  11 -year-old  Carl  Jr.  and 
10-year-old  Geoffrey,  and  miniature  grey- 
hound. Gomez.  Many  of  the  pictures  were 
of  diplomatic  activity  Finns  had  never  seen 
before.  His  Excellency  was  shown,  for  ex- 
ample, walking  atop  an  iron  fence  with  his 
boys  or  hunting  through  a  neighbor's  back- 
yard for  a  baseball  while  the  lady  of  the 
house  hung  up  the  wash. 

A  popular  magazine,  after  bis  first  week 
here,  ran  a  featiire  article  headlined  "The 
Most  Colorful  Ambassador  In  Helsinki" — a 
headline  that  caused  Mr.  Rowan  to  toss  his 
head  back  In  latxghter.  At  the  end  of  his 
first  month,  however,  he  was  happy  to  note 
that  hla  whirlwind  brand  of  diplomacy  was 
beginning  to  be  reported  without  reference 
to  his  race. 


But,  he  says,  even  in  that  first  month. 
when  Finnish  newspapers  almost  Invariably 
described  him  as  "dark  skinnad,"  be  only 
rarely  had  any  consciousness  here  of  being 
a  Negro.  The  few  times  that  he  did  were 
when  he  listened  to  Voice  of  America  or  BBC 
broadcasts  on  race  rlota  In  the  United  State* 
oc  when  he  had  to  discuss  them  at  news  con- 
ferences. He  won  admiration  for  declaring 
that  he  was  not  ashamed  to  speak  of  the 
riots  even  though  they  were  a  "national  dis- 
grace." He  stressed  that  the  Negroes  of 
America  had  made  great  progress  in  the  last 
two  decades  and  that  they  now  had  more 
Government  support  than  ever  before. 

At  the  same  time.  Finnish  newsmen  who 
had  the  opportunity  to  participate  In  a  bull 
session  with  him  were  flabbergasted  by  his 
willingness  to  tell  stories  at  his  own  expense 
about  his  experiences  as  a  Negro  in  the  United 
States.  One  that  caused  special  astonish- 
ment was  an  account  of  mowing  the  lawn 
of  the  house  he  had  while  he  was  with  the 
State  Department  In  Washington.  A  white 
woman  driving  a  big  car  puUed  up  to  hall 
him  as  "boy"  and  ask  how  much  he  charged. 
His  only  pay  for  mowing  the  lawn,  he  re- 
plied, was  the  privilege  of  sleeping  with  the 
lady  of  the  house. 

Mr  Rowan  surprised  Helsinki  In  other 
ways  as  well.  He  does  not  give  the  impres- 
sion In  closeup  of  an  aggressive  personality 
likely  to  make  a  fast-pwiced  debut  as  an  am- 
bassador. Heavy  set.  he  seems  to  move 
almost  languidly,  speaking  with  a  slow  drawl 
bearing  the  stamp  of  his  native  Tennessee. 
He  seems  much  older  than  his  38  years;  he 
says  he  gtew  old  at  an  early  age 

He  was  In  his  late  teens  before  he  set  out 
from  his  red-clay  hometown  of  McMlnn- 
vllle.  Tenn..  where  he  had  romped  barefoot 
along  streets  filled  with  sharp  stones. 
(These  days  he  sometimes  looks  speculatively 
at  his  two  sons,  about  the  best  dressed  boys 
in  Helsinki,  and  wonders  If  they  will  ever 
amount  to  anything,  for  they  have  never  had 
to  go  barefoot.) 

He  left  McMlimvlUe  with  T7  cents  in  his 
pocket,  carrying  his  clothes  in  a  cardboard 
box.  His  road  led  first  to  a  summer  Job  In  a 
Washvllle  hospital,  then  to  a  Negro  college 
and.  it  being  wartime,  on  to  a  U.S.  Navy  offi- 
cer training  school  as  one  of  the  first  Negroes 
to  be  admitted  under  what  was  then  a  new 
policy.  He  was  the  only  Negro  In  a  class  of 
337,  he  says,  "and  that  ages  you  fast." 

But  World  War  H,  In  which  19-year-old 
Ensign  Rowan  served  as  a  communications 
officer  on  two  vessels  In  the  Atlantic,  tiirned 
out  to  be  his  "big  break."  'Tt  got  me  out  of 
the  race  situation."  for  It  led  to  his  move 
north.  He  went  on  to  win  his  bachelor's  de- 
gree from  Oberlln  College  in  Ohio,  his  mas- 
ter's from  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  a 
Job  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune,  on  which 
he  achieved  acclaim  for  his  reporting  on  the 
Negro  In  the  South  and  on  social  conditions 
In  India  and  other  Asian  countries.  His  arti- 
cles became  the  bases  for  three  books.  He 
received  honorary  doctorates  from  Simpson 
College  In  Iowa  and  Hamline  University  in 
Minnesota. 

Attracting  the  attention  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, he  was  appointed  to  the  State  Depart- 
ment in  February  1961.  Named  Ambassador 
early  this  year,  he  came  to  Helsinki  deter- 
mined to  Judge  for  himself  whether  there  was 
Justification  for  the  suspicions,  often  en- 
countered in  Washington,  about  Finnish 
relations  with  the  neighboring  Soviet  Union. 

He  was  not  content  to  let  the  usual  circle 
of  business  and  uppercrust  Finns  and  some 
other  selected  leaders  dominate  embassy 
functions.  In  a  bid  to  talk  to  as  many  Finns 
as  possible,  he  Is  struggling  to  gain  »oa\e- 
thlng  of  a  conversational  ability  In  the  ex- 
ceedingly difficult  Finnish  language,  since 
most  people  In  this  farmer -dominated  north- 
ern country  speak  only  Finnish. 


He  said  in  an  interview  that  b«  had 
nothing  against  "the  eUte."  He  and  his  wife 
like  "culture  and  good  cognac  as  well  as  the 
next  people,"  he  declared.  But  he  thinks 
that  the  revolutionary  changes  that  the 
world  has  undergone  In  the  last  two  decades 
have  "also  changed  the  requirement  of 
diplomacy."  making  It  necessary  for  the 
space-age  ambassador  to  reach  "the  masses" 
In  a  great  variety  of  ways. 

"It  Is  Just  as  much  an  ambassador's  Job  to 
go  bowling,  golfing,  or  to  a  track  meet,"  he 
said,  "as  It  is  to  go  to  the  endless  niunber  of 
teas  and  diplomatic  receptions." 

Finns  In  general  appear  to  be  Impressed 
and  pleased  with  Ambassador  Rowan  and 
his  accent  on  public  relations.  One  official 
has  already  compared  him  with  John  Moors 
Cabot,  now  U.S.  Amb«issador  to  Poland,  who 
has  been  highly  popular  wherever  he  has 
served  because  of  his  Insistence  on  meeting 
and  discussing  America  and  its  Ideals  with 
as  many  i>eopIe  as  he  could  manage — here 
in  the  early  fifties  and  subsequently  In  Swe- 
den, Colombia,  and  Brazil. 

Mr.  Rowan  has  also  made  a  deep  Impres- 
sion here  with  his  speeches,  which  he  writes 
himself.  Aware  though  he  is  of  Finland's 
delicate  position  between  East  and  West,  he 
deems  It  his  duty,  nevertheless,  to  express 
his  ooimtry's  views  without  equivocation. 
And  so  In  a  speech  In  which  he  decried  the 
Soviet-led  "assault  on  the  United  Nations." 
he  suggested  that  it  had  been  mounted  be- 
cause of  clear  evidence  that  the  "tmcom- 
mltted  peoples,  these  new  members  of  the 
U.N..  have,  by  and  large,  exactly  the  same 
goals  as  do  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  rest  of  the  free  world." 

Such  remarks  would  scarcely  seem  ex- 
traordinary In  the  United  States.  But  to 
many  Finns,  accustomed  to  the  Increasingly 
careful  Finnish  pronouncements  of  recent 
years,  they  appeared  a  bit  startling,  though 
welcome. 

What  does  Mr.  Rowan  hope  to  accomplish 
here?  He  has  no  "grand  strategy."  But 
already  his  pattern  of  diplomacy  is  clear. 

His  Is  a  mission  largely  to  the  Finnish 
"masses."  But  he  also  wants  to  get  on  such 
a  casual  basis  with  Finnish  Government 
leaders  that  he  can  telephone  for  an  ap- 
pointment Just  to  chat  and  not  only  when 
he  has  official  business  to  transmit. 

The  Ambassador  apparently  can  take  par- 
tial credit  for  one  of  the  most  significant 
public  relations  triumphs  the  United  SUtes 
has  ever  scored  In  Finland:  the  outpouring 
of  pro-American  sentiment  by  the  unexpect- 
edly large  and  enthusiastic  crowds  that 
greeted  Vice  President  Johnson  during  his 
September  visit. 

Before  leaving  Washington  for  Helsinki. 
Mr.  Rowan  had  pressed  hard  for  more  at- 
tention to  Finland  by  high  level  Americans 
going  abroad.  The  Johnson  visit  was  said 
to  be  an  indirect  result  of  this. 

In  general,  besides  trying  "to  enhance. 
If  possible,  the  already  excellent"  Finnish- 
American  relations.  Mr.  Rowan  wants  to  be 
"aware,  and  make  Washington  aware,  of  any 
way  In  which  the  United  SUtes  can  act  to 
assist  the  Finns  In  achieving  their  funda- 
mental goal"  of  maintaining  their  Inde- 
pendence. 

"This."  he  said,  "may  mean  doing 
nothing." 

But  for  a  man  with  a  record  of  vigorous 
action  "doing  nothing"  appears  unlikely. 


HYPOCRISY  AND  ANTI-SEMITISM— 

AcmvmES  OP  aron  vergelis 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  believe  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  be  alterted  to  the  ac- 
tivities under  the  cultural  exchange  pro- 
gram of  Aron  Vergelis. 
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Mr.  President,  among  the  cultural  ex- 
change visitors  from  the  Soviet  Union 
who  have  been  touring  the  United  States 
was  a  man  sent  obviously  for  the  purpose 
of  denying  and  obscuring  the  extent  of 
anti-Semitic  activities  within  the  So- 
viet Union.  Aron  Vergelis.  editor  of  a 
Yiddish  publication  in  the  Soviet  Union, 
has  tried  to  present  himself  in  the  United 
States  as  a  spokesman  for  the  Jewish 
people  in  the  Soviet  Union.  Yet  it  is 
evident  that  his  purpose  is  not  to  give 
Americans  the  full  truth,  not  to  explain 
the  new  trend  of  persecution  and  dis- 
crimination which  fall  to  the  lot  of  the 
Jewish  people  within  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  above  all  not  to  serve  as  a  genuine 
link  between  the  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union  and  their  coreligionists  in  the  free 
world. 

In  one  statement  after  another.  Mr. 
Vergelis  has  tried  to  deny  the  obvious 
facts  of  discrimination,  the  closing  of 
synagogues  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  de- 
nial of  a  Yiddish  language  press  or  a 
cultural  rights  comparable  to  those  of 
nationality  groups  within  the  Soviet 
Union.  Vergelis  has  even  insisted  that 
"a  Jewish  problem  docs  not  exist  in  the 
Soviet  Union  "  and  that  those  who  discuss 
it  are  only  trying  to  interfere  and  block 
peaceful  relations  between  the  United 
States  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  that  the  words 
of  Mr.  Vergelis  were  true  and  that  the 
rights  of  Jews  and  other  religious  groups 
in  the  Soviet  Union  did  receive  the  re- 
spect which  is  their  due.  It  is,  however, 
only-itoo  well  documented  that  Jewish 
persons  in  the  Soviet  Union  are  being 
made  scapegoats  for  econcmiic  failure  of 
all  kinds.  Because  of  a  sjrmpathetic  and 
often  sentimental  tie  with  the  State  of 
Israel,  Soviet  Jews  are  often  considered 
disloyal  citizens.  They  dare  not  give  the 
true  story  of  the  discriminations  they 
meet.  But  it  is  clear  to  those  who  have 
looked  at  the  mounting  evidence  that 
the  religious  and  cultural  rights  of  the 
Jewish  minority  in  the  Soviet  Union  are 
gravely  threatened.  In  their  continuing 
battle  against  all  religion,  the  Soviet 
Communists  have  recently  exerted  spe- 
cial pressures  against  monbers  of  the 
Jewish  faith  and  have  denied  to  them 
the  human  rights  which  we  in  the  United 
States  regard  as  basic  (principles  of  gov- 
ernment and  ethics.      l 

Mr.  President,  the  American  people 
are  not  deceived  by  the  words  of  Aron 
Vergelis.  Neither  are  we  seeking  to  in- 
crease tensions  between  the  two  coun- 
tries merely  because  as  citizens  of  a  free 
nation  we  see  and  recognize  the  facts. 
But  certainly  it  would  be  a  useful  step 
in  the  easing  of  tensions  and  in  the  rec- 
ognition of  mutual  interests  if  the  Soviet 
Union  would  move  to  correct  the  injus- 
tices that  are  so  clearly  evident  to  the 
entire  world  and  to  insure  for  all  its 
citizens  the  rights  which  it  so  proudly 
boasts  of  before  other  countries.  That 
would  be  a  step  forward,  a  step  that 
would  be  welcomed  by  all  free  peoples 
throughout  the  world. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include,  following  my  remarks,  in 
the  Record  the  text  of  an  article  and 


editorial  which  appeared  in  the  Jewish 
press  on  this  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows : 

(From  the  Jewish  Press,  Nov.  29,  1963) 
Axon  Vexoeus 

Aron  Vergelis  has  come  to  America.  Who, 
you  will  ask.  Is  Aron  Vergelis?  If  you  were 
to  ask  the  gentleman  himself  he  would 
modestly  say  that  he  is  merely  a  Russian 
writer  here,  together  with  16  other  such 
worthies,  on  a  3-week  tour  of  these  United 
States.  The  man's  modesty,  however,  does 
not  tell  the  entire  picture.  j 

For  Aron  Vergelis  Is  a  famous  man  these 
days,  a  celebrity  at  least.  Because  of  Aron 
Vergelis  18  top  Jewish  leaders  met  in  hasty 
conclave  feverishly  to  discuss  what  to  do 
about  him.  Because  of  Aron  Vergelis,  the 
International  Airport  at  New  York  was  filled 
with  reporters  waiting  for  the  Soviet  Jet 
that  brought  him  here  to  land. 

But.  you  Impatiently  ask,  why?  Who  Is 
this  Aron  Vergelis?  It  Is  a  simple  question 
but  one  which,  unfortunately,  does  not  have 
a  simple  answer.  We  could  say  that  Vergelis 
Is  a  writer,  a  Soviet  Journalist,  the  editor  of 
the  only  Yiddish  magazine  in  Russia  today. 
It  would  hardly  be  the  whole  story. 

We  would  have  to  say  that  Aron  Vergelis  Is 
a  "moser"  (an  Informer)  who  has  been  sent 
here  by  the  Soviet  Goveriunent  to  brand  all 
the  stories  about  Soviet  Jewish  persecution 
as  a  "fistful  of  lies  Invented  by  the  capitalist 
ruling  circles  as  part  of  their  cold  war 
strategy."  We  would  have  to  say  that  he  Is 
sent  here  to  confuse  the  Issues  In  the  minds 
of  the  Jewish  peoples.  We  would  have  to 
quote  you  from  one  or  two  of  his  remarks 
upon  arriving. 

Thus,  upon  being  asked  why  such  minute 
groups  as  the  Gypsies  and  Yakuts  have  com- 
plete cultural  autonomy  while  the  Jews  have 
not.  Vergelis  quite  logically  said:  "The  Jews 
are  already  Integrated;  they  are  satisfied  with 
a  general  Jewish  culture."  Upon  being  read 
a  quotation  from  a  Soviet  Journal  that  read : 
"What  Is  a  Jew's  secular  god?  Money. 
Money,  that  Is  the  Jealous  god  of  Israel  be- 
fore whom  there  is  no  other  god,"  Vergelis 
coolly  replied:  "I  read  It  and  It  does  not 
bother  me  in  the  least.  It  is  not  the  kind 
of  Judaism  I  believe  in  that  Is  being  described 
In  those  articles." 

And  so,  while  the  yeshlvas  In  Russia  are 
still  closed  and  the  synagogues  diminish  in 
number;  whUe  the  physical  well-being  of  the 
people  Is  threatened  and  the  spiritual  life  Is 
being  destroyed.  Vergelis  comes  to  deny  it  all. 

Who — or  what— Is  Aron  Vergelis?  We  leave 
it  to  you,  dear  readers,  to  tell  us. 


of  synagogues  by  Soviet  authorities  and 
denial  to  the  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union  cul- 
tural rights.  However.  Mr.  Vergelis  did  pro- 
duce for  the  television  cameras  and  other 
photographers  a  large  colorful  poster  an- 
nouncing in  Russian  a  performance  by  Yid- 
dish artiste  and  said  that  there  are  more 
Jewish  theatrical  performances  in  the  Soviet 
Union  than  there  are  In  the  United  States. 
Challenged  about  the  high  percentage  of  Jews 
given  the  death  sentence  for  alleged  eco- 
nomic crimes  in  the  Soviet  Union,  Mr.  Ver- 
gelis said  that  the  victims  were  sentenced 
merely  as  criminals  and  that  no  anti- 
Semitism  was  Involved. 


Moscow  EorroK  Says  No  ANn-SEMmsu  in 
Russia 

Nrw  York. — Aron  Vergelis.  editor  of  the 
Sovletlsh  Helmland  published  In  Moscow, 
and  Robert  Rozhdestvensky,  a  prominent 
Soviet  poet,  asserted  here  this  week  with 
great  heat  that  there  was  no  anti-Semitism 
in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  latter  Insisting  "a 
Jewish  problem  does  not  exist  In  the  Soviet 
Union"  and  those  In  this  country  who  say 
so  are  Interested  only  In  "Interfering  with 
the  relaxation  of  tensions"  between  the 
United  States  and  the  U.S.8  Jl. 

Mr.  Vergelis  and  the  Russian  poet  were 
members  of  a  three-man  group  of  Russians 
who  held  a  press  conference  at  the  head- 
quarters of  the  Soviet  Mission  to  the  United 
Nations.  Most  of  the  questions  directed  at 
the  group,  which  was  headed  by  another 
w«l-known  Russian  writer,  Boris  Polovol. 
concerned  the  situation  of  the  Jews  In  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Both  Mr.  Vergelis  and  Rozhedestvensky 
avoided  direct  answers  in  regard  to  closures 


AMENDMENT  OF  TITLE  V  OF  AGRI- 
CULTURAL ACT  OF  1949,  AS 
AMENDED— HOUSE    AMENDMENT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Senate  bill  1703  to  amend 
title  V  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949, 
as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will 
now  resume  the  consideration  of  the 
amendment  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives to  S.  1703.  the  Mexican  laborer  bill. 
The  pending  question  is  on  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
ElLLBNDER]  to  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment, upon  which  30  minutes  of  debate 
is  permitted,  to  be  equally  divided  and 
controlled,  resiJectively,  by  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  fMr.  Ellender]  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
Carthy]. 

The  Senator  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirk- 
sen]  has  requested  a  quorum  call.  Does 
the  Senator  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  for  the  quorum  call  not  be 
charged  to  either  side  on  the  bill? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
that  my  request  be  modified  according- 
ly. 

The    PRESIDING    OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  the  request  will  be  modi- 
fied accordingly. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  be  sus- 
pended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  speak 
briefly  in  support  of  the  motion  made 
yesterday  by  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana I  Mr.  Ellekder].  His  motion  would 
call  for  the  adoption  by  the  Senate  of  the 
bill  as  passed  by  the  House,  which  would 
extend  the  operation  of  the  Mexican  la- 
bor act,  or  the  bracero  act,  for  1  year 
only,  from  December  31,  1963,  to  Decem- 
ber 31,  1964. 

The  Senate,  by  a  single  vote  margin, 
adopted  the  McCarthy  amendment, 
which  was  the  amendment  omitted  by 
the  House  in  the  passage  of  its  bill. 

The  House  had  the  same  subject  be- 
fore it — that  is,  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment— and  it  disposed  of  it  in  this  way: 
The  House  Agriculture  Committee  re- 
jected the  McCarthy  amendment  by  a 
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vote  of  28  to  4.  When  the  McCarthy 
amendment  was  considered  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  It  was  rejected  by  a  division 
vote  of  79  to  131. 

The  bin  as  passed  by  the  House  calls 
for  an  extension  of  1  year  only,  without 
the  McCarthy  amendment. 

Statements  were  made  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  to  the  effect  that  1  year  would 
be  the  limit  of  the  extension  to  be  ex- 
pected by  those  who  are  using  Mexican 
braceros  for  the  production  and  harvest- 
ing of  their  perishable  crops. 

I  understand  that  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Senate  committee  stated 
yesterday  on  the  Senate  floor  that,  so  far 
as  he  and  his  committee  are  concerned, 
their  commitment  is  to  an  extension  of 
1  year,  and  not  beyond  that  time. 

Without  laboring  the  question,  let  me 
make  two  points.  First,  this  program  is 
one  requested  by  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment itself.  I  served  in  the  Senate  com- 
mittee when  this  solution  was  arrived 
at.  The  Mexican  Oovemment  wanted 
It  done  this  way  because  it  said  that 
under  the  old  program  Mexican  laborers 
moved,  too  frequently,  from  communities 
which  had  no  problem  of  unemployment. 
The  Mexican  Government  wanted  to 
have  the  right  to  select  the  laborers  who 
would  cone  to  this  country  from  areas 
of  unemployment,  therefore  to  have 
charge  of  the  selection  and  handlizig  of 
their  people. 

That  purpose  was  accomplished  under 
this  program.  It  was  not  accomplished 
under  the  former  program.  It  will  not 
be  accomplished  by  the  program  which 
wUI  be  left  on  the  books  after  this  pro- 
.  gram  ceases  to  exist. 

As  I  have  stated,  therefore,  first,  the 
Mexican  Government  wanted  this  pro- 
gram. It  gives  the  Mexican  Government 
an  owwrtunity  to  send  laborers  from 
areas  where  acute  unemployment  exists 
in  their  own  coimtry.  and  to  know  that 
their  people  will  be  fairly  treated. 

Secondly,  we  must  consider  the  need 
for  these  laborers  in  our  country 
Despite  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
such  laborers  has  greatly  decreased  In 
the  last  year  about  200,000  of  them  came 
into  areas  producing  perishable  fnilt 
and  commodities,  and  some  other  com- 
modities, but  mostly  perishable  commod- 
ities, to  help,  in  the  main.  In  the  cultiva- 
tion and  harvesting  of  highly  seasonal 
and  perishable  crops,  which  must  be  har- 
vested at  the  time  they  mature. 

We  are  now  in  the  middle  of  a  har- 
vesting year  and  a  production  year,  de- 
pending on  the  area  In  which  these 
laborers  are  employed,  because  they  are 
employed  from  Texas,  Arizona.  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  just  outside 
Mexico,  up  through  Colorado,  Arkansas, 
and  Michigan,  where  last  year  some 
seven  or  eight  thousand  were  employed 
in  harvesting  the  pickle  crop. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  even  to  think 
about  eliminating  this  program  and 
eliminating  the  possibility  of  the  use  of 
200.000  laborers  by  those  who  have  to 
depend  upon  obtaining  laborers  when 
they  need  them,  when  the  crops  are 
ready  to  be  handled,  and  when  they  are 
doing  that  at  this  very  moment  in  part 
of  the  area  represented  by  the  Senators 
from  Arizona — and  I  see  present  the 


distinguished  senior  Senator  [Mr.  Hat- 
DMt] — and  by  the  Senators  from  Califor- 
nia, who  are  interested  in  this  program, 
and  by  the  Senators  from  Texas,  who  are 
vitally  interested  in  this  program. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  own  State  we  do 
not  use  these  particular  laborers.  We 
use.  at  times,  laborers  from  the  offshore 
Islands  under  an  entirely  different  ar- 
rangement, under  which  we  pay  much 
more  than  is  paid  in  the  case  of  Mexican 
laborers. 

It  would  be  very  burdensome  and  dif- 
ficult for  the  thousands  of  affected  farm- 
ers to  solve  the  problem  In  such  a  short 
time.  Passage  of  the  bill  with  the  Mc- 
Carthy amendment  added  to  it  would  not 
solve  the  problem.  I  strongly  support 
the  pending  motion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  spoke 
at  some  length  on  this  subject  matter 
last  night,  and  today  I  wish  to  make  only 
two  or  three  points,  and  to  offer  those 
points  for  the  consideration  of  Senators. 

First  of  all,  I  appreciate  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy],  who  opposes 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisl- 
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I  am  sure  he  does  so  In  all  sincerity. 
However.  I  say  to  him  and  to  other  Sen- 
ators who  are  in  his  posiUon  that  the 
senior  Senator  from  Colorado  would  not 
presxmie  to  Judge  the  conditions  In  Min- 
nesota, New  Jersey,  New  York,  or  any 
State  other  than  my  own.  I  hope  that 
they  will  accord  to  those  of  us  who  are 
involved  in  this  matter  the  same  cour- 
tesy and  the  same  consideration. 

The  main  issue,  so  far  as  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  is  concerned,  is  whether 
the  Senate  will  accqit  the  motion  made 
by  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Lou- 
isiana, or  whether  it  will  adopt  the 
amendment  which  was  in  the  Senate 
bill  originally. 

First  of  all.  this  Is. only  a  simple  1-year 
extension ;  and  it  would  be  a  physical  im- 
possibility for  the  Secretary  of  Labor, 
within  the  1-year  extension,  to  put  Into 
effect  the  workmen's  compensation  pro- 
vision, which  must  come  under  State 
laws,  and  implement  the  other  condi- 
tions and  provisions  of  the  McCarthy 
amendment,  before  the  expiration  of  the 
Act. 

Therefore,  in  effect,  the  Senate  would 
be  Indulging  in  an  exercise  in  futility  if 
it  did  not  accept  the  motion  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana. 

The  question  has  been  repeatedly 
raised:  What  kind  of  program  is  this? 

I  wish  again  to  call  to  the  attention  of 
the  Senate  the  fact  that  three  main  con- 
ditions must  be  met  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor— not  by  the  farmer  in  the  field, 

not  by  the  hometown,  not  by  the  State 

but  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  before 
braceros  may  be  Imported. 

The  first  condition  is  that  it  must  be 
found  by  the  Secretary  that  there  are 
not  sufficient  domestic  workers  who  are 
able,  willing,  and  qualified  available  at 
the  time  and  place  needed  to  perform 
the  work  for  which  such  workers  are  to 
be  employed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
quest that  I  may  have  an  additional  2 
minutes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  second  qualifica- 
tion that  must  be  met  Is  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Labor  must  determine  that  em- 
plosrment  of  such  workers  will  not  ad- 
versely affect  the  wages  and  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  domestic  agricultural 
workers  similarly  employed. 

The  third  qualification  is  that  reason- 
able efforts  have  been  made  to  attract 
domestic  woricers  for  such  employment 
at  wages  and  standard  hours  of  work 
comparable  to  those  offered  to  foreign 
workers. 

Mr.  President,  there  are  many  articles 
which  I  should  like  to  Include  in  the 
Rbcorb.  However,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  at  this  time  there  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  an  article  entitled 
"Bracero  Program  Is  Vital  Part  of  SUte's 
Agricultural  Economy,"  published  in  the 
Centennial  State  Farm  Bureau  News- 
excerpts  from  the  testimony  of  Robert 
M.  Sajrre  before  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee;  and  questions  and  answers 
concerning  the  Mexican  national  pro- 
griun. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Rxcow),  as  follows: 
I  From   the  Centennial   State  Farm   Bur«aa 

New*.  July-August  1963) 

Bkacxm  Psooram  Is  Vttal  Pa«t  or  State's 

AoucuLTtnua.   SConomt 

The  Importance  of  Public  Law  78  to  the 
Bugarbeet,  lettuce  and  vegetable  segments 
of  Colorado's  agrlctiltural  Industry  was  em- 
phasized by  both  producers  and  procesKjrs 
at  a  meeting  with  four  members  of  the 
SUte's  congressional  delegation  In  Denver 
on  June  21. 

At  a  meeting  arranged  by  Farm  Bureau 
with  Senators  Allott  and  Domikick  and 
Representatives  Bsotzman  and  Chemowxth, 
both  growers  and  procesaors  outlined  the 
need  for  contlnoaUon  of  the  Mexican  bra- 
cero program. 

The  situation  was  summed  up  In  a  very 
few  words  by  Qeorge  Bensheld  of  the  Arkan- 
sas Valley  when  he  told  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  that  without  this  source  of 
labor  the  vegetable  Industry  in  Colorado 
"has  had  It." 

Unless  Oongrees  acts  to  reverse  the  vote 
cast  In  the  House  of  Representatives  late 
In  May.  Public  Law  78  wiU  expire  at  the 
end  of  this  year.  The  proposed  extension 
of  the  law  was  defeated  on  May  29,  de- 
scribed by  Representative  Chinowtth  as  a 
very  bad  day  to  try  to  get  serious  considera- 
tion erf  the  proposed  legislation  to  extend 
the  program. 

Being  the  day  before  a  holiday,  many  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  were  absent.  The 
total  vote  on  the  measure  was  158  to  174. 

Chknoweth  pointed  out  that  all  but  one 
member  of  Colorado's  delegation  In  the  Hotise 
worked  hard  to  save  the  law  In  the  House. 

All  areas  of  Colorado  were  represented  at 
the  meeting  with  the  Congressmen.  In  or- 
der to  make  best  use  of  the  time  available, 
those  attending  the  meeting  selected  tpokes- 
men  for  the  various  Interests  represented. 

Roy  Inouye.  member  of  the  Colorado  Farm 
Bureau  board  of  directors  and  chairman  of 
the  organization's  labor  commltt.*^.  chaired 
the  meeting.  He  pointed  ouc  inai  the  meet- 
ing had  been  called  to  give  both  grower 
and  processors  and  the  elected  officials  an 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  labor  problem  and 
the  possibilities  of  reviving  the  program. 
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Spokesmen  selected  were  Richard  Blake. 
EUgarbeet  growers;  Fred  Holmes,  sugar  proc- 
essors; Wayne  Escheman,  lettuce  growers 
and  shippers;  Paul  HoBhlko,  vegetable  grow- 
ers; and  George  Benshled.  vegetable  proc- 
essors. 

All  spokesmen  for  the  varioxis  interesta 
agreed  that  loss  of  the  program  would  result 
In  a  damaging  blow  to  the  economy  of 
both  the  agricultural  Industry  In  this  coim- 
try, and  the  general  economy  of  Mexico. 

The  bracero  program  provides  Mexico  with 
Its  third  largest  source  of  dollar  income. 

Senator  Ooeoon  Allott  commented  in  his 
remarks  to  the  growers  and  processors  that 
he  believes  that  $1  paid  to  a  Mexican  worker 
does  more  good  than  #6  f»ald  In  foreign  aid. 
Representative  Cuknowcth  put  an  even 
higher  value  on  the  program. 

Wayne  Escheman,  In  dlsciisslng  the  value 
of  the  bracero  program  In  the  lettuce  pro- 
duction and  shipping  Industry,  pointed  out 
that  Colorado  meeU  all  the  requirements  for 
building  a  strong  Industry  except  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  hand  labor.  He  pointed  out 
that  domestic  labor  is  not  available  to  do  the 
fteldwork  which  Is  now  being  done  by  the 
Imported  labor. 

Richard  Blake  stated  that  the  sugarbeet 
Industry  was  shocked  by  the  action  of  the 
House.  The  entire  industry  needs  the  pro- 
gram. 

Without  the  bracero  program,  acreage  of 
sugarbeeta  will  have  to  be  reduced.  There 
Is  not  enough  mechanleatlon.  as  yet,  to  meet 
production  requirements. 

Fred  Holmes  of  the  Great  Western  Sugar 
Co.  told  the  Congressmen  that  the  Industry 
used  to  be  able  to  recruit  18.000  d<Mnestlc 
workers  for  neldwork.  Now.  the  recruit- 
ment program  siq)plles  only  about  4,000  do- 
mestic workers. 

Paul  Hoahlko.  vegetable  grower  In  Weld 
County,  broxight  out  aeveral  polnta  which 
concurred  with  later  discussion  of  the  values 
of  the  program  In  people-to-people  and  In- 
ternational relations.  Hoshlko  reported  that 
he  still  corresponds  with  workers  from  Mex- 
ico who  worked  for  him  as  long  as  5  years 
ago. 

In  discQBslng  the  program,  many  points 
were  brought  out  in  reference  to  why  the 
program  has  been  and  Is  successful  and 
needed.  Principal  oppoaltlon  to  the  program 
has  come  from  organized  labor  and  organi- 
zations which  have  a  completely  erroneous 
picture  of  the  program  and  the  way  In  which 
it  is  operated. 

Senators  Aixott  and  Doxmicx  reported 
on  the  action  they  arc  taking  In  the  Senate 
to  try  to  get  at  least  a  1-year  extension  of 
the  program.  Senator  Allott  has  Intro- 
duced a  bill  calling  for  such  an  extension. 
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Quotations  From  Robbtt  M.  Satre's  Tfcsri- 

MONT.  House  AcRicuirtniE  CoMMrrrxx  on 

S.  1703,  Maech  27,  28,  39.  1963 

The  second  international  consideration  I 
should  mention  Is  the  importance  of  the 
program  to  the  economy  of  Mexico. 

Remittances  home  from  the  braceros,  esti- 
mated at  least  tlOO  and  possibly  twice  thU 
amount,  not  only  have  often  substantially 
supported  their  famlUes  and  relatives,  but 
have  contributed  notably  to  cover  the  Mexi- 
can deficit  In  ito  trade  and  in  repaying  ita 
loans.  The  Bank  of  Mexico  estimated  these 
remittances  at  $37  mUllon  in  1962. 

The  program  also  provides  an  Important 
source  of  temporary  employment  for  many 
thousands  of  Mexican  workers.  When  it  is 
recognized  that  the  annual  per  capita  In- 
come m  many  areas  from  which  the  Mexi- 
can workers  come  is  approximately  SlOO  it  can 
readily  be  seen  how  important  thU  supple- 
mental Income  can  be  to  the  Mexican 
worker.  This  temporary  program  has  thus 
fulfilled  mutually  satisfactory  objectives. 
American  farmers  have  been  able  to  obtain 
temporary  agricultural  laborers  and  Mexl- 
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can  workers  have  been  able  to  earn  a  fair 
income  under  labor  conditions  satisfactory 
to  both  governmenta. 

I  would  also  want  to  note  that  the  sudden 
loss  of  the  dollar  inoocne  ot  Mrxlmn  workers 
would  be  a  serious  blow  to  their  famUy  In- 
come and  constitute  a  significant  loss  of  for- 
eign exchange  to  Mexico. 

The  Depkartment  of  State  urges  that  the 
contribution  to  the  economies  of  both  conn- 
tries  be  keprt  In  mind  in  considering  the 
continuance  of  this  program. 

The  E>eiiartment  of  State  concurs  with  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  Public  Law 
78,  as  amended,  should  be  extended  at  least 
a  year  beyond  the  present  date  of  expiration. 

Questions   and    Answers    Concerning   the 
Mexican   National   PaocRAic 

1.  Who  are  the  agricultural  workers  who 
come  in  under  Public  Law  78  who  are  fre- 
quently defined  as  braceros? 

Answer.  They  are  Mexican  agricultural 
workers  who  enter  the  United  States  under 
the  agricultural  agreement  that  exisu  be- 
tween the  two  nations  and  who  have  been 
cerUfled  by  the  Secretary  of  the  UJS.  De- 
partment of  Labor  as  being  needed  for  the 
culture  and  harvesting  of  crops  within  the 
United  States  because  of  a  lack  ot  qualified 
U.S.  workers. 

2.  What  work  are  they  permitted  to  per- 
form? 

Answer.  The  braceros  are  certified  only  for 
specific  agricultural  lat>or  Jobs  for  which 
American  domestic  workers  are  not  avail- 
able as  determined  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor.  They  can  only  be  used  in  temporary 
or  seasonal  employment.  They  cannot  oper- 
ate power  driven,  self-pr(^>elllng.  harvesting, 
planting  or  cultivating  machinery  except  In 
specific  cases  found  necessary  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

3.  What  safeguards  are  lmi>osed  in  Public 
Law  78  to  protect  domestic  agricultural 
workers? 

Answer.  Public  Law  78  and  the  United 
States-Mexican  Migrant  Labor  Agreement 
govern  the  Importation  of  Mexican  farm- 
hands (braceros)  as  supplementary  labor: 

(a)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  complete 
authority  to  deny  the  employment  of  Mexi- 
can workers  If  qualified  domestic  workers  are 
available. 

(b)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  complete 
authority  to  remove  Mexican  workers  from 
employment  If  qualified  domestics  become 
available. 

(c)  Wages  paid  Mexican  workers  cannot 
be  less  than  wages  paid  domestics  for  slmUar 
work. 

4.  Does  the  Mexican  labor  contribute  to 
the  Nation's  unemployment? 

Answer.  No.  All  domestic  farmworkers' 
Jobs  are  protected.  Under  Public  Law  78 
supplemental  workers  cannot  be  contracted 
until  all  available  domestic  workers  have 
been  employed.  Certification  for  the  em- 
ployment of  supplemental  Mexican  national 
workers  must  be  obtained  from  the  State 
employment  service,  as  well  as  the  UjS.  De- 
partment of  Labor. 

5.  Does  the  use  of  foreign  labor  depress 
wages? 

Answer.  No,  because  Public  Law  78  has  a 
provision  for  the  Secretary  of  LatxM*  to  de- 
termine whether  or  not  the  Importation  of 
such  Mexican  national  workers  under  PubUc 
Law  78  has  an  adverse  effect  upon  American 
domestic  agricultural  workers.  Before  for- 
eign agrlcvatural  workers  can  be  brought  Into 
any  area,  growers  must  agree  to  pay  them 
the  prevailing  wage  rate  beteg  paid  to  do- 
mestic agricultural  workers  in  the  area  or 
such  higher  rates  as  determined  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Lalxn:  to  be  neceesary  to  avoid  ad- 
vwsely  affecting  rates  paid  domestic  workers. 
These  rates  are  determined  by  periodic  wage 
surveys  based  only  on  earnings  of  domestic 
workers. 


6.  WUl  unemployed  American  Indxistrlal 
workers  perform  agricultural  stoop  labcn-? 

Answer.  Bxperlenee  dictates  that  the  an- 
swer is  "No."  State  unemplojrment  Insur- 
ance laws  do  not  require  unemployment  In- 
sm^nce  reciplenta  to  accept  employment  in 
an  activity  foreign  to  their  usual  type  of 
work.  In  addition,  such  employees  are  re- 
luctant to  Jeopardize  their  chances  for  skilled 
work  by  accepting  unskilled  agricultural  Jobs. 
Skilled  Industrial  workers  feel  tliat  It  Is  be- 
neath their  dignity  to  accept  stoop  agricul- 
tural Jobs.  Even  a  high  rate  of  unemploy- 
n>ent  in  indiistrlal  areas  wUl  not  produce 
workers  for  farm  work. 

7.  Does  the  importation  of  Mexican  na- 
tionals contribute  to  the  growth  of  large 
farms  to  the  detriment  of  small  farms? 

Answer.  No.  The  only  small  farmers  who 
require  supplemental  Mexican  national  con- 
tract workers  when  domestic  workers  are  not 
available  are  those  who  produce  the  type  of 
crops  that  require  large  nvimbers  of  stoop 
farm  laborers.  These  small  fanners  are  as- 
sisted immeasurably  in  the  culture  and  har- 
vest of  their  crops  by  banding  together  in 
associations  for  the  piirpose  of  hiring  do- 
mestic workers  and.  If  needed,  Mexican  na- 
tional workers.  In  many  cases  small  farm- 
ers do  not  have  a  large  enough  operation  to 
maintain  either  a  domestic  or  a  Mexican 
national  crew.  In  either  case,  whether  he 
is  large  or  small,  he  is  not  permitted  to  have 
Mexican  national  workers  except  for  tempo- 
rary or  seasonal  use.  The  timing  of  the 
cultural  practices  or  harvest  of  perishable 
crops  U  Just  as  important  to  the  small  farm- 
er aa  It  is  to  the  large  farmer.  U  labor  is 
not  immediately  available  wbec  needed, 
either  can  lose  his  entire  crop. 

8.  Is  Public  Lew  78  a  hidden  subsidy  to 
users? 

Answer.  No.  The  recruitment  coste  to  the 
grower  for  obtaining  Mexican  naUonal  la- 
borers is  greater  than  the  coste  of  obtaining 
domestic  labor.  The  charge  Is  made  that  1 
percent  of  the  farmers  ose  this  supplemental 
stoop  Ihbor.  This  is  true,  but  the  l  percent 
wlu>  use  this  supplemental  labor  are  those 
who  produce  the  crops  requiring  the  greatest 
amount  of  hand  labor.  For  example,  every 
spear  of  asparagus,  every  head  of  lettuce, 
every  head  of  cauliflower,  every  shoot  of 
broccoli,  every  tomato,  cucumber,  stalk  ot 
celery,  every  strawberry  must  be  harvested  by 
hand,  and  It  Is  because  of  these  highly  spe- 
cialized crops  grown  on  1  percent  of  Ameri- 
can farms  ttiat  It  la  necessary  to  uae  sui^tle- 
mental  labor.  Again  it  is  pointed  out  that 
American  domestic  workers  do  not  make 
themselves  avsilaMe  for  this  type  of  work. 

9.  Will  the  termination  of  Public  Law  78 
have  an  adverse  effect  on  avallabUity  of  agri- 
cultural commodities  to  the  consumer? 

Answer.  It  is  obvloas  ttiat  there  wm  be  an 
adverse  effect  on  the  consumer  since  cur- 
tailed production  wUl  force  prices  upward 
so  that  both  fresh  and  processed  fruita  and 
vegetables  will  become  luxury  items.  Farm- 
ers will  not  plant  what  cannot  be  harvested. 
Tbsee  highly  perishable  crops  must  have 
hand  and  eye  selection  for  quality.  They 
do  not  lend  themselves  to  mechanisation  at 
thU  time  or  in  the  foreseeable  future,  al- 
though efforta  are  being  made  to  develop 
mechanical  harvesting. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
my  friend  from  Minnesota  to  give  those 
who  are  involved  in  this  program  and 
whose  States  need  this  program  an  op- 
portunity to  phase  out  the  program,  be- 
cause  otherwise  many  individual  farm 
families  win  suffer  in  the  next  year. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  observations 
on  the  comments  which  have  been  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  I  Mr. 
AllottI.  - 
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I  have  not  been  advocating  that  the 
proffram  be  killed.  What  I  have  been 
seeking  to  do  is  to  have  the  program  for 
the  importation  of  Mexican  laborers 
continued  when  it  is  found  that  there 
is  a  need  for  such  importation,  and  that 
we  should  establish  for  American  migra- 
tory workers  and  oiu*  potential  domestic 
farmworkers  conditions  similar  to  those 
that  are  offered  to  the  imported  Mex- 
ican laborers,  who  come  to  this  country 
in  competition  with  American  farm- 
workers. 

It  is  rather  interesting  to  note  the 
comment  of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
when  he  said  that  Senators  who  do  not 
have  the  same  specific  problem  in  their 
own  States  should  more  or  less  disqualify 
themselves  and  not  have  any  Judgment 
or  take  any  position  or  express  any 
opinion  with  regard  to  this  particular 
problem. 

Mr.  President,  I  can  qualify  In  that 
respect,  becaiose  migratory  workers  are 
used  in  Minnesota,  in  the  production  of 
sugarbeets  and  other  crops.  Over  the 
years  some  Mexican  nationals  have  also 
been  employed  in  Minnesota  including 
a  few  in  1962. 

In  the  debate  several  months  ago,  I 
siiggested  that  if  there  are  any  States 
which  could  not  produce  sugarbeets 
without  the  use  of  imported  Mexican 
laborers,  Minnesota  would  be  very  glad 
to  take  over  their  share  of  the  sugarbeet 
production  and  produce  the  sugarbeets 
without  the  use  of  Mexican  laborers  and 
solely  with  the  use  of  American  domestic 
farmworkers. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  every  Sen- 
ator has  an  obbgation  to  look  across 
State  borders  at  problems  in  other  States. 

We  are  not  limited  to  consideration  of 
problems  which  exist  only  In  our  own 
States.  After  aU,  this  is  the  Senate  of 
the  United  States.  We  do  not  back  off 
from  a  consideration  of  a  problem  which 
may  exist  in  another  Statp.  All  of  us 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  study 
problems  that  exist  anywhere  in  the 
country  and  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Senate. 

I  do  not  say  that  the  importation  of 
Mexican  workers  is  unnecessary.  All  I 
say  is  that  before  we  give  the  growers  the 
right  to  import  Mexican  nationals,  we 
owe  something  to  our  own  domestic  farm- 
workers, to  at  least  establish  some  of  the 
same  standards  for  them  that  we  estab- 
lish for  Mexican  laborers. 

In  the  testimony  it  was  clearly  shown 
by  the  Department  of  Labor  and  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  that  since 
the  program  has  been  initiated,  the 
hourly,  daily,  and  even  annual  income 
of  American  migratory  workers  has  gone 
down. 

It  can  be  said  that  other  forces  con- 
tributed to  this  decline,  and  that  may 
be  so,  but  the  circumstantial  evidence 
is  very  clear  that  the  importation  of 
Mexican  laborers  has  had  that  effect. 
It  is  also  clear  that  there  is  not  a  need  for 
as  many  Mexican  workers  as  are  being 
brought  into  the  country.  They  have 
had  the  effect  of  depressing  wages  and 
income. 
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All  we  request  is  that  we  establish 
reasonable,  comparable  conditions,  and 
that  these  conditions  be  offered  to  Amer- 
ican workers  before  certification  for  the 
importation  of  Mexican  laborers  is  per- 
mitted. 

The  action  we  propose  was  approved 
by  the  Senate  after  prolonged  debate. 
We  are  simply  asking  that  our  conferees 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  our  position 
to  conference  with  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 
I  reserve  the  remainder  of  my  time 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield  2  minutes  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  suppose 
that  the  crops  of  some  of  the  farmlands 
of  America  are  ready  for  harvest;  sup- 
pose that  the  farmers  on  those  farmlands 
cannot  obtain  the  assistance  of  their  fel- 
low citizens  in  the  harvesting  of  the  crops 
simply  because  there  are  none  available? 
What  does  the  Congress  propose  to  do 
about  it?  Is  it  suggested  now  that  we 
turn  our  back  on  the  American  farmer 
and  say  to  him,  "Let  the  crops  perish; 
that  is  your  problem,  not  ours"? 

Congress  is  aware,  and  ought  to  be 
aware  of  the  problem.  That  is  the 
reason  why  Public  Law  78  was  passed. 
It  provides.  In  part,  that  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  must  first  determine  that  there 
are  no  qualified  American  citizens  avail- 
able for  employment  by  the  American 
farmer  in  the  harvest  of  his  crops  before 
he  can  permit  the  Government  of  Mexico 
to  send,  temporarily  or  on  a  seasonal 
basis.  Mexican  citizens  to  help  American 
farmers. 

The  last  time  the  Senate  debated  this 
issue,  I  told  the  Senate  that  I  had 
the  honor  to  be  a  member  of  the  Ameri- 
can delegation  to  the  Mexican -American 
Parliamentary  Conference,  which  met 
last  spring  In  Mexico.  I  was  the  reporter 
of  the  panel  of  Mexican  Senators  and 
Deputies,  and  American  Representatives 
and  Senators,  who  sat  around  the  table 
to  discuss  this  and  other  problems. 

The  delegates  from  both  nations  were 
unanimous  in  favor  of  continuing  the 
program. 

There  Is  no  better  program  of  foreign 
assistance  than  this  program  with 
Mexico,  in  which  our  friends  from  be- 
low the  border  can  come  here  tempo- 
rarily and  then  go  home  with  a  greater 
opportimlty  of  establishing  themselves  in 
their  own  country. 

I  hope  that  this  program  will  be  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  1  minute  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Will  the  Senator  yield 
me  3  minutes. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  propose  to  vote  for 
the  motion  by  the  Senator  from  Louisi- 
ana [Mr.  Ellender],  but  I  wish  to  make 
clear  my  position  on  the  bill. 

I  said  a  long  time  ago  that  I  thought 
the  bracero  program  should  be  phased 
down.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
PcTLBRiGHT]  had  introduced  a  bill  which 


would  have  done  so,  but  the  bill  did  not 
receive  favorable  action.  The  need  for 
some  action  in  that  direction  Is  Indicated. 

So  while  I  shall  vote  for  the  Ellender 
motion.  I  shall  do  so  with  the  clear  un- 
derstanding that  next  year  I  hope  to  see 
some  action  directed  toward  phasing  out 
the  program,  or  at  least  toward  phasing 
It  down.  Palling  that,  I  may  be  per- 
suaded to  support  some  amendment 
along  the  line  of  the  McCarthy  amend- 
ment, with  which  I  am  in  agreement  In 
some  respects. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  me  3  minutes? 

Mr.  McCarthy.  I  yield  3  minutes  to 
my  colleague  from  Minnesota. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  the  Senate 
will  support  Its  action  taken  at  the  time 
the  McCarthy  amendment  to  the  so- 
called  Mexican  farm  labor  bill  was 
adopted.  One  or  two  things  ought  to  be 
noted  before  the  vote. 

As  It  went  to  the  House,  the  Senate  bill 
did  not  discriminate  against  Mexican 
workers.  What  was  sought  by  the  adop- 
tion of  the  McCarthy  amendment  was  to 
provide  for  American  laborers.  American 
workers,  conditions  comparable  to  those 
that  are  provided  In  the  agreement  en- 
tered into  between  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Government 
of  Mexico  for  the  contracting  of  Mexi- 
can farmworkers.  This  point  should  be 
made  crystal  clear,  because  there  are 
those  who  say  that  we  are  attempting 
to  do  something  that  would  be  injurious 
to  our  good  friends  south  of  the  border— 
the  citizens  of  Mexico  who  come  to  the 
United  States,  work  on  our  farms,  and 
thereby  earn  capital  for  the  improvement 
of  their  living  conditions. 

The  Senate  has  sought  to  make  cer- 
tain that  American  workers  will  not  be 
discriminated  against.  If  the  Senate 
adopted  the  House  bill— that  is  the 
amendment  that  Is  before  the  Senate- 
American  workers  would  be  discrim- 
inated against  merely  because  they  are 
American  citizens.  The  Senate  version 
provides  that  American  workers  must  be 
offered  comparable  conditions  in  trans- 
portation, housing,  workmen's  compen- 
sation, work  guarantees,  and  all  other 
benefits  that  are  now  offered  to  the  im- 
ported Mexican  workers. 

The  House  version,  because  It  does  not 
contain  the  McCarthy  amendment, 
would  continue  to  deny  to  American  na- 
tionals certain  important  benefits  which 
are  extended  to  Mexican  nationals.  That 
situation  cannot  be  justified.  Under 
present  law  and  under  the  House  amend- 
ment, American  workers  could  get  all 
these  benefits  if  they  went  to  Mexico, 
took  out  Mexican  citizenship,  and  then 
were  Imported  back  to  the  United  States 
as  braceros.  But  American  workers 
could  not  obtain  such  benefits  if  they 
applied  for  jobs  In  this  country  as  Ameri- 
can citizens. 

The  situation  means  that  an  American 
law,  passed  by  the  U.S.  Congress,  makes 
It  a  handicap  for  one  having  American 
citizenship  to  be  an  American  worker. 
Such  conditions  cannot  be  justified. 

One  further  pomt:  The  agreement  be- 
tween the  Government  of  Mexico  and 
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the  Government  of  the  United  States  for 
the  imi>ortation  of  Mexican  workers  also 
contains  a  prohibition  against  discrimi- 
nation. I  applaud  that  agreement;  I 
salute  It.  For  example.  It  contains  a 
provision  for  complete  equality  of  treat- 
ment in  what  are  called  public  accommo- 
dations. The  agreement  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  Stflltes  is  a  basic  civil 
rights  act.  I  applaud  the  agreement  for 
achieving  that  purpose. 

There  is  a  prohibition  against  any  dis- 
crimination. For  example,  the  language 
of  the  agreement  requires  that  the  chief 
law-enforcement  officer  of  the  commu- 
nity In  which  Mexican  workers  are  em- 
ployed must  require  that  no  discrimina- 
tory acts  be  perpetrated  against  Mexi- 
cans in  that  locality,  and  further  states: 

In  the  evMit  that  the  Mexican  consul  re- 
porU  the  existence  of  acts  of  discrimination 
against  any  Mexican  because  of  ancestry  or 
nationality,  the  local  governmental  offlcen 
who  signed  the  statement  wUl  have  auch 
complaints  promptly  Investigated  and  take 
such  community  and  Indlvldiiai  action  as 
may  be  necessary  to  fuinil  the  community 
pledge. 

In  other  words,  the  Mexican  Govern- 
ment says,  in  effect.  "If  it  Is  desired  to 
have  Mexicans  employed  In  the  United 
States,  they  must  be  given  their  full 
equal  rights;  there  must  be  no  discrimi- 
nation. They  shall  have  access  to  all 
places  of  public  acconmaodatlon.  They 
shall  have  access  to  every  public  facility 
in  the  United  States  without  discrimi- 
nation." I 

On  that  basis,  the  agreement  is  excel- 
lent. The  McCarthy  amendment  does 
not  alter  that  agreement;  it  supports  It. 
The  McCarthy  amendment  merely  ex- 
tends some  of  the  same  conditions  to 
American  workers. 

I  am  hopeful  that  the  Senate  will  sup- 
port the  action  of  the  Senate  and  will  not 
support  what  is  considered  to  be  dis- 
criminatory legislation  passed  by  the 
House.  1 1 

Mr.  McCarthy.  '  I  thank  my  col- 
league for  his  statement.  The  Mexican 
Government  could  in  no  way  be  offended 
by  what  the  Senate  intended  to  do  by 
adopting  my  amendment.  The  Mexican 
Government  ought  to  be  pleased.  We  are 
merely  trying  to  secure  for  Americans 
the  same  standards  of  employment  as 
we  have  provided  for  Mexicans  when 
they  come  to  this  country.  The  Mexican 
Government  ought  to  be  pleased  to  know 
that  we  are  trying  to  raise  the  standards 
for  American  workers  to  the  level  we 
have  insisted  should  be  provided  for 
Mexican  workers  before  they  come  to  the 
United  States.  1 1 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  'mf.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  in  sup- 
port of  the  pending  bill  I  would  like  to 
point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  the  pas- 
sage of  the  measure  would  not  mean  the 
displacement  of  one  domestic  farmwork- 
er by  Mexican  nationals.  This  program 
merely  insures  that  farmers  engaged  in 
vegetable  and  similar  agricultural  pro- 
duction will  have  the  supplemental  labor 


force  necessary  to  plant  and  harvest 
their  crops  next  year.  Most  of  the  bra- 
ceros are  employed  in  areas  where  hot 
temperatures  prevail.  This  factor,  to- 
gether with  the  arduous  nature  of  the 
work,  such  as  continual  stooping,  has 
made  It  impossible  for  these  farmers  to 
fill  their  necessary  work  forces  from  the 
domestic  labor  pool. 

If  Congress  does  not  extend  this  pro- 
gram, many  of  our  farmers  will  be  forced 
to  curtail  production.  This  would  raise 
the  prices  on  the  natlcmal  market  and 
would  depress  the  agricultural  economy 
In  many  parts  of  our  country. 

The  present  regulations  under  which 
the  Secretary  of  Labor  administers  the 
program  insures  that  no  domestic  farm- 
worker is  replaced  by  this  "bracero  labor" 
and  that  the  wage  standard  paid  for  this 
type  of  work  is  not  depressed. 

Our  farmers  need  at  least  this  1-year 
period  in  order  to  find  a  solution  to  their 
labor  problem  without  curtailment  of 
production. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  YarbohouchI. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  (Mr. 
Nelson  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
Texas  is  recognized  for  1  minute. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  table  which  shows  the 
percentage  of  cotton  harvested  by  ma- 
chine in  Texas  and  the  average  number 
of  domestic  agricultural  seasonal  hired 
workers  in  Texas.  The  table  shows  that 
the  percentage  of  cotton  harvested  by 
machine  in  Texas  has  increased  from  44 
percent  in  1959  to  78  percent  in  1962; 
and  It  shows  that  the  average  nimiber 
of  domestic  agricultural  seasonal  hired 
workers  in  Texas  have  decreased  from 
141,000  to  1959  to  127,000  in  1962. 

I  also  submit,  for  printing  in  the 
Record,  a  memorandum  of  statistics  on 
Texas  agriculture  in  connection  with  the 
bracero  hill;  a  memorandum  of  data  (Xi 
the  Mexican  farm  labor  program  and 
its  effects;  and.  finally,  a  table  which 
is  taken  from  page  IS  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture report  (No.  722)  on  this  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
and  memorandums  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  foDows: 

1.  Percent  of  cotton  harvested  by  machine 
In  Texas. 


Year:  Percent 

19«2- 78 

1961 M 

I960 58 

1959 44 

2.  Average  number  of  domestic  agriculture 

seasonal  hired  worktfs  in  Texas. 

Year:  Number 

1962 127.  000 

1961 _ 133.  000 

1960 137,  000 

1959 141.000 

Source:    BES,   Department  of  Labor.   In- 
Season  Farm  Labor  Report. 

Memo  to  Senatob  YAiBOBOtroH  Pbom  Aixan 
Mandxl  Rk  Statistics  on  TtaAs  Acucui.- 
Tusx  ut  Connection  With  Bsacxxo  Bnx 
1.  No    1963  figures  are  available  on   agri- 
cultural employmelnt  in  Tteas.    Figures  for 


agricultural   employment,   however,  show  a 
steady  drop  over  the  past  4  years. 

Annual  average  agricultural  employment 
for  Texas: 

1959 397  992 

1960 383,  891 

1961 380,  383 

1962 _ 343   100 

Source:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 

2.  Average  annual  total  unemployment  rate 
for  Texas: 

Percent 

— 4.  6 


1959. 
1960. 
1961. 

1962- 


Soxirce:  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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3.  Total  number  of  Mexican  workers  con- 
tracted and  recontracted  in  Texas.  1959-62: 

1»5» _  225  488 

1960 140.  808 

1»81_ 135.  615 

1962... 88.  280 

Source:  Minority  views  in  Senate  report  on 
bracero  biU. 

4.  Number  of  farms  using  bracero  labor  In 
Texas: 

1959 22, 310 

1960 not  available 

1961.^ _  18  498 

1962 18  092 

So\irce:  Bureau  of  Labor  Btatlstlcs. 

5.  Tortal  number  of  farms  in  Texas: 

1959 352.000 

I960 I 240.  000 

1961 282.  000 

1962 224.  000 

Source:  Department  of  Agricultur«. 

Data  on  Mexican  Fauc  Labob  Pbogsam  and 
Its  ErrxcTS 

(1)  Peak  employment  of  Mexican  nation- 
als in  Texas  totaled  136,200  in  1959.  In  1962. 
a  total  number  of  24.200  Mexican  nationals 
were  employed  In  the  peak  month.  The  total 
number  of  braceros  empk>yed  In  Texas  in 
1062  was  36.289:   in  1861.  135,616. 

(2)  The  extent  of  mechanisation  in  Texas 
Is  Ulustrated  by  the  fact  that  36  percent  of 
the  1958  crop  was  mechanically  harvested  in 
1958  as  opposed  to  78  percent  of  the  crop  in 
1962. 

(3)  A  two-row  cottonpicker  cost  about 
$18,000.  It  can  do  the  work  of  50  to  60  hand- 
pickers. 

(4)  The  decline  in  employment  of  Mexican 
nationals  has  been  matched  by  reduced  num- 
ber of  domestic  workers  employed.  This  is 
because  of  mechanization.  When  a  farmer 
mechanizes,  he  must  go  the  complete  route. 
This  eliminates  jobs  for  domestic  workers  as 
well  as  Mexican  nationals. 

(6)  The  peak  employment  of  seasonal 
agricultural  workers  in  Texas  has  fallen 
from  206,200  in  1959  to  180,400  in  1962. 

(6)  All  farmers  cannot  affcMti  to  mech- 
anize. The  Investnoent  is  too  great  for  many. 
Land  topography  is  also  a  controUlng  factor. 
Smaller  fanners  win  continue  to  require  sup- 
plemental labor.  It  is  in  their  Interest  to 
have  a  supplemental  latx>r  program  when 
domestic  workers  are  not  available. 

(7)  The  Mexican  labor  program  is  Im- 
portant to  the  economy  of  Mexico.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Department  of  State  remittances 
home  from  braceros  are  estimated  to  average 
at  least  1100  per  worker  and  maybe  twice 
this  amount.  The  Bank  of  Mexico  estimates 
these  remittances  at  $37  mUllcm  in  1863. 
The  program  offers  an  important  source  of 
temporary  eapIoyiBent  for  Mexican  workers. 
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Afan-months  of  Mexican  labor,  by  States,  l959-6g 


December  ^ 


state 


U.S.  toUl. 


Tens 

Califernte 

AriaoDft .  „ 

Arkanau 

New  Mexico .II""*  „.  „^ 

Michjgan.  1-11111111'       22!77« 

Colorado 16,747 


Man-moDths 


1M0 


i,fiao.»fio 


738,734 

MO.  090 

lia,fl06 

84.880 

81.368 


ISflO 


1.3W,0W 


MO,  177 
487.080 
104.078 
78.438 
00.382 
31.381 
16,112 


1961 


1062 


1.148,800 


498.702 
406, 2U 
8^810 
62,  W8 
46,783 
33,788 
19,192 


Percent 
ctaanse, 
1060-62 


716.426 


188.400 
378.  S70 
61.666 
18,664 
17.888 
18,361 
19,600 


-56 


-74 
-32 
-44 
-78 
-78 
-10 
+25 


8tat« 


Man-months 


Montana.. 
Nebraska. 
Wyoming. 

Georgia 

Wisconsin. 

Utah 

Tennessee. 
All  others.. 


Sooroe:  Farm  Labor  .Market  Developments,  February  1963,  BES-USDL. 


1950 


1900 


1961 


3.257 
2.733 
1.816 
1,812 
1.496 
1.837 
2,474 
4.945 


3.376 
2,712 
1.862 
1,806 
1.531 
1.804 
2,283 
4.013 


3.122 
2.474 
Z423 
1,454 
1.340 
1.276 
1.060 
1.835 


1962 


Percent 
chanKe, 
1050-6:2 


2,644 
2,715 
2,010 
0 
1.327 
1.850 
330 
2,302 


-19 
-1 

+  11 

-100 

-11 

+1 

-87 
-53 


Mr.  YARBOROUOH.  Mr.  President, 
this  program  is  being  phased  out  because 
of  the  increasing  mechanization  of  agri- 
culture in  Texas. 

In  the  past  I  have  voted  for  correction 
of  abuses  in  the  bracero  program,  for  the 
employment  of  American  labor.  Under 
the  emergency  now  existing  I  will  vote 
for  a  1-year  extension  of  it,  for  this  year 
only.  This  1-year  extension  will  provide 
an  opportunity  to  phase  out  the  bracero 
program;  and  that  development  is  in- 
evitable because  the  use  of  both  bracero 
labor  and  domestic  agricultural  labor  is 
declining,  as  the  result  of  the  increasing 
mechanization  of  agriculture.  I  agree 
with  the  chairman,  when  he  states  that 
he  will  not  bring  out  a  bracero  bill  an- 
other year.  I  vote  for  this  1-year  ex- 
tension to  enable  American  farmers  to 
adjust  their  labor  supply,  to  search  for 
domestic  labor,  and  to  lighten  the  dis- 
ruption caused  by  a  too  sudden  termi- 
nation of  the  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  1  minute  to  the  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  McGeeJ. 

The  PRESroiNG  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Wyoming  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  McGEE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
j>oint  out  that  in  our  area,  bracero  labor 
Is  of  very  great  Importance  because  of 
the  sugarbeet  industry.  We  have  found 
this  type  of  labor  most  important  in  con- 
nection with  the  harvesting  of  the  sugar- 
:beet  crop. 

Therefore,  with  the  vmderstanding 
that  the  proposed  1-year  extension  of  the 
program  wiU  be  "the  end  of  the  line," 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  concur  in  the  pro- 
posed 1-year  extension,  which  wiU  make 
good  sense  and  will  provide  the  small 
sugarbeet  farmers  with  the  opportunity 
they  need  to  employ  this  type  of  labor. 
Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  urge  the 
Senate  to  concur  in  the  proposed  1-year 
extension  of  the  program — and  only  a  1- 
year  extension. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  how 
much  time  remains  available  to  me' 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Three 
minutes. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President  I 
jrield  myself  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Miimesota  is  recognized  for 
1  minute. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mt.  President.  I 
wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  two 
telegrams  which  have  come  to  me  from 
Arizona.  One  of  the  telegrams  is  from 
Lawrence  Anderson,   of  Arizona  Vege- 


table Distributors.    His  telegram  reads 
as  follows: 

Phoknix,  akiz., 
November  20,  1963. 
Senator  Eucine  J.  McCarthy, 
Senate  Building, 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  are  certainly  oppoeed  to  any  extension 
of  Public  Law  78  and  we  ask  your  help  in 
defeating  the  passage  of  this  bill.  We  have 
plenty  of  local  labor  which  needs  to  work. 
We  may  have  to  pay  higher  wages  but  we 
should  do  this.  ThU  national  bracero  pro- 
gram has  done  nothing  but  give  us  overpro- 
duction in  all  forms  of  farming  as  the  large 
farmers  bring  In  such  large  amounts  of  labor 
it  depresses  all  operations.  We  are  small 
growers  and  this  program  is  doing  nothing 
but  ruining  all  small  growers.  So  we  ask 
your  help  to  defeat  this  program. 

Lawrence  Anderson. 

The  following  telegram  has  been  sent 
to  me  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Bodine,  president  of 
the  Bodine  Produce  Co.: 

Phoendc.  Ariz., 
Sovember  IS,  1963. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCartht, 
Senate  Building. 
Washington.  D.C.: 

We  would  like  to  have  your  support  in 
voting  against  any  extension  of  Public  Law 
78.  We  are  growers  and  shippers  of  fruits 
and  vegetables  farming  over  3,000  acres  in 
the  Salt  River  Valley  of  Arizona.  We  have 
plenty  of  domestic  labor  avaUable  to  do  our 
work  or  they  can  be  secured  at  slightly  higher 
wages  than  we  are  now  paying  the  Mexican 
nationals  and  it  will  certainly  stabilize  our 
fruit  and  vegetable  growing  operations. 
With  the  tremendous  amount  of  labor  in 
Arizona  and  California  now  in  all  districts 
It  has  caused  our  markets  to  become  very 
demoralized  and  growers  and  shippers  are 
facing  losses  of  many  thousands  of  dollars. 
We  urge  and  request  your  support  in  this 
matter  for  an  overwhelming  defeat  of  Public 
Law  78.    Thanks. 

I        A.  W.  Bodine. 

These  two  telegrams  were  sent  to  me 
by  growers  in  Arizona. 

I  have  also  received  the  following  tele- 
gram from  Thomas  L.  Pitts,  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  California  Labor  Fed- 
eration,   AFL-CIO,    in    San    Francisco 
Calif.: 

San  Prancisco.  Calif.. 

November  15. 1963. 
Senator  Eugene  J.  McCarthy. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Air  mall  speclaling  November  2  S.  F.  Exam- 
iner article  on  closing  Dole  Corp.'s  Oakland 
cannery  which  employs  930  people  during 
canning  season.  Of  interest  to  Public  Law 
78  fight  Is  Dole  President  Malcolm  Mac- 
Naughton's  reported  statement:  "Our  Oak- 
land plant  was  designed  and  equipped  to 
process  cling  peaches,  tomatoes,  and  tomato 


products.  These  products  have  been  In 
chronic  oversupply  for  several  years,  result- 
ing In  depressed  prices  and  unprofitable  op- 
eratlons  at  this  plant." 

Thomas  L.  Pitts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  the 
article  referred  to  in  Mr.  Pitts'  telegram. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dole  Shuts  Cannery  in  Oakland 
Dole  Corp.,  subsidiary  of  Castle  &  Cooke 
Inc.,  announced  yesterday  that  it  is  perma- 
nently closing  Its  410,000-square-foot  Oak- 
land cannery,  but  will  continue  to  vise  the 
warehouse  adjacent  to  it  as  a  distribution 
center  for  Dole  products. 

"Our  Oakland  plant  was  designed  and 
equipped  to  process  cling  peaches,  tomatoes 
and  tomato  products."  said  Malcolm  Mac- 
Naughton,  Dole  president.  "These  products 
have  been  in  chronic  oversupply  for  sev- 
eral years,  resulting  in  depressed  prices  and 
unprofitable  operations  at  this  plant. 

The  plant  at  5733  San  Leandro  Boulevard 
formerly  F.  M.  Ball  Co.,  was  acquired  by  Dole 
in  1955.  It  normally  employed  120  year- 
round  personnel  and  up  to  930  people  during 
the  canning  season. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President.  I 
reserve  the  remainder  of  the  time  avail- 
able to  me.  However,  I  have  not  re- 
ceived any  further  requests  for  time- 
therefore,  I  am  ready  to  vote,  and  I  yield 
back  the  remainder  of  the  time  available 
to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  All  re- 
maining time  has  been  yielded  back  or 
expired. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellender]  that  the  Senate  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Senate  bill  1703. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
question,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  Mr.  President,  I 
rise  for  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  will  state  It. 

Mr.  McCarthy.  The  pending  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  that  the  Senate 
concur  in  the  amendments  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  to  Senate  bill  1703. 
Is  it  correct  that  if  the  pending  motion 
is  rejected.  It  then  will  be  in  order  for 
the  Senate  to  request  a  conference  with 
the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  bodies  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  Senate  bill  1703? 
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The    PRE8IDINQ    OFFICER.      Yes; 

but  the  question  now  before  the  Senate 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  I  Mr.  Ellknder] 
that  the  Senate  concur  in  the  amend- 
ment of  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
Senate  bill  1703.  On  this  question,  the 
yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered;  and 
the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BREWSTER  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  question,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Florida 
(Mr.  Smathers].  If  the  Senator  from 
Florida  I  Mr.  Smathers]  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  and  con- 
cluded the  call  of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BEALL  (after  having  voted  in  the 
negative).     Mr.  President,  on  this  vote 
I  have  a  pair  with  the  senior  Senator 
from  Kansas  tMr.  Carlson!.    If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore.  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.  PROUTY  (after  having  voted  in 
the  negative).     Mr.  President,  on  this 
vote  I  have  a  pair  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mechkm].    If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea"; 
if  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."    Therefore,  I  withdraw  my  vote. 
Mr.   HUMPHREY.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Idaho  (Mr.  Church], 
the  Senator  from   Massachusetts    [Mr. 
Kennedy],   the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton [Mr.  MagnusonI,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  IMr.  SMAXHttsl,  and  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  IMr.  Sparkman]  are  ab- 
sent on  official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
Calif omia  [Mr.  EngleI  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that.  If  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Sparkman]  and  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Encle]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kennedy]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  would  vote  "nay."  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  would  vote 
"yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson],  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hickenlocper], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  (Mr. 
MechemI  are  necessarily  absent. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  trom 
Iowa  [Mr.  Hickbnlooper]  would  vote 
•yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  that  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr. 
MechemI  have  been  previously  an- 
noimced. 

The  result  was  announced— yeas  60, 
nays  36,  as  follows: 


Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dirksen 

Domlnick 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Fulbright 

Ooldwater 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Hill 


Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Burdick 

Byrd.  W 

Cannon 

Case 

Clark 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Pong 

Oore 


Va. 


Holland 

Hruska 

Jackson 

Jordan,  N.O. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Kucbti 

Lausche 

McClellan 

McGee 

Miller 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Mundt 

Pearson 

NAYS— 36 

Oruenlng 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Javits 

Johnston 

Keating 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McOovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 


Randolph 

Robertson 

Rvissell 

Saltonstall 

Simpson 

Stennis 

Talmadge 

TTiurmond 

Tower 

Walters 

Williams.  Del. 

Yar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


Monroney 

Muskle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Proxmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Scott 

Smith 

Symington 

wmiams,  N.J. 


Beall 

Brewster 

Carlson 

Church 

Engle 


NOT  VOTING— 14 

Hlckenlooper  Mecbem 

Kennedy  Prouty 

Long,  Mo.  Smathers 

Long,  La.  Sparkman 
Magnuson 


Aiken 
AUott 


[No.  261  Leg.] 

YEAS— 50 

Bennett 
Bible 


Byrd,  Va. 


So  Mr.  Ellender's  motion  to  concur 
in  the  amendment  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives to  Senate  bill  1703  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  mo- 
tion was  agreed  to  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HUMAN  RIGHTS 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  my 
good  friend  and  former  colleague  in 
the  Cabinet  of  President  Kennedy,  Jus- 
tice Arthur  Goldberg,  is  an  American  of 
whom  we  can  all  be  proud.  His  dedica- 
tion to  duty  and  high  concepts  of  service 
have  been  fruitful  both  for  his  country 
and  his  fellow  citizens.  He  recently  pre- 
sented a  thoughtful  and  scholarly  paper 
on  the  meaning  of  human  rights  and  the 
denial  of  those  rights  to  Jews  in  the  So- 
viet Union.  Justice  Goldt)erg  addressed 
the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 
America's  Louis  Marshall  Award  dinner. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  his  ad- 
dress be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Human  Rights 
(Address  by  the  Honorable  Arthur  J.  Oold- 
berg.     Associate    Justice,     UjS.     Supreme 
Court,  at  the  Louis  Marshall  Award  dinner 
of    the    Jewish    Theological    Seminary   of 
America,  New  York,  November  17,  1963) 
I  am  deeply  honored  to  have  received  an 
honorary  degree  from  the  Jewish  Theologi- 
cal Seminary  greatly  respected  as  it  Justly 
is    for    profound    scholarship    and    uncom- 
promising devotion  to  Jewish  learning. 

As  an  outstanding  rabbinical  school,  the 
seminary.  In  its  teachings,  demonstrates  that 
fidelity  to  Judaism  is  also  devotion  to  the 
moral  heritage  of  our  civilization.  Jewish 
tradition  instructs  us  to  tiu-n  inward  and  to 
•et  the  true  value  on  our  days  and  works; 
to  find  the  purposes  for  which  we  spend  the 
rew  years  granted  to  us  and  to  ask  whether 


individual  dignity  and  freedom  prosper  to 
our  cause. 

This  seminary  and  Its  preeminent  place 
among  Institutions  of  Jewish  learning  Is 
testimonial  to  the  belief  shared  by  Jews 
throughout  the  centuries  tliat  man's  mind 
and  spirit  will  not  relinquish  the  faith  most 
precious  to  him,  regardless  of  the  torment 
and  suffering  through  which  he  must  pass. 
The  sacred  text  and  commentaries  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  seminary's  studies 
necessarily  bring  to  mind  man's  ancient  and 
continuing  stniggle  for  human  rights — the 
rights  of  man. 

In  my  service  on  the  Supreme  Court  I  often 
have  occasion  to  reflect  upon  the  origins  of 
the  human  rights  which  are  proclaimed  In 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
would  be  a  mistake  to  assume  that  they 
derive  solely  from  English  constitutional  hte- 
tory — ^from  Magna  Carta  or  the  English  Bill 
of  Rights  or  from  John  Locke's  philosophy, 
although  much  Is  owed  to  English  Barons 
and  philsophers  alike.  The  roots  of  our  con- 
temporary conceptions  of  human  rights 
reach  much  deeper  In  time  and  thought. 

Many  conamentators  have  noted  the  his. 
torlcal  connection  between  our  modem  views 
of  the  rights  of  man  and  older  natural  law 
thinking  which  Western  clvlllzaUon  in- 
herited from  Oraeco-Roman  culture. 

When  Lord  Coke  told  King  James  that  the 
King,  though  not  under  any  man.  Is  under 
"God  and  the  law"  he  was  merely  paraphras- 
ing Sophocles.  For  it  was  the  great  Greek 
dramatist  in  Antigone  who  bad  the  heroine 
defy  the  king  by  appeaUng  to  a  "higher 
law  "  than  the  positive  law  of  the  sUte:  "Nor 
did  I  deem  that  thou,  mortal  man,  couldst 
by  a  breath,  annul  and  override  the  un- 
written Immutable  laws  of  heaven:  which 
were  not  bom  today  or  yesterday:  they  die 
not,  and  none  knoweth  whence  they  sprang." 
But  the  sources  of  our  Bill  of  Rights  are 
more  ancient  even  than  the  Greeks— they 
reach  back  to  Biblical  times  and  to  Judaic- 
Christian  teachings  and  tradition.  The  Old 
and  New  Testament  teach  that  aU  men  have 
rights— that  every  Individual  has  rights  be- 
cause as  a  child  of  God  he  Is  endowed  with 
human  dignity. 

The  framers  of  our  Constitution  were  men 
of  varying  degrees  of  property  and  of  educa- 
tion but  they  shared  one  thing  In  common. 
In  addition  to  patriotism,  knowledge  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures — a  household  book  in  colo- 
nial times  when  other  books  were  often  un- 
available or  lacking. 

Our  Court  In  Its  opinions  reviewing  our 
Nations  history  has  often  had  occasion.  In- 
cluding a  most  recent  one.  to  acknowledge 
the  Indebtedness  our  constitutional  theory 
owes  to  religious  teachings. 

In  the  recent  and  much  commented  upon 
prayer  decision  {Abington  School  District  v 
Schempp^  374  U.8.  203,  213)  Mr.  Justice 
Clark  speaking  for  the  Court  said :  "The  fact 
that  the  Founding  Fathers  believed  devotedly 
that  there  was  a  God  and  that  the  unaUen- 
able  rights  of  man  were  rooted  in  Him  Is 
clearly  evidenced  in  their  writings,  from  the 
Mayflower  Compact  to  the  Constitution  It- 
self." 

Mr.  Justice  Black,  also  speaking  for  the 
Coxirt,  In  Engel  v.  Vitale.  370  U.S.  421,  434 
observed :  "The  history  of  man  Is  Inseparable 
from  the  history  of  religion.  And  •  •  • 
since  the  beginning  of  that  history  many 
people  have  devoutly  believed  that  'More 
things  are  wrought  by  prayer  than  this  world 
dreams  of." 

Mr.  Justice  Douglas  for  the  Court  in 
Zorach  v.  Clauson.  343  U£.  306,  313  gave 
specific  reoogniUon  to  the  proposiUon  that 
"We  are  a  religious  people  whose  iasUtutlons 
presuppose  a  Supreme  Being." 

And  in  the  Prayer  case  I  pointed  out  that: 
"Nelther  government  nor  this  Ck>urt  can  or 
should   ignore  the  significance  of  the  fact 
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tbat  •  vut  portion  of  our  peopie  believe  In 

and  worship  God  and  that  many  of  our  legal, 
pollUcei,  and  personal  values  derive  histori- 
cally from  reUglous  teachings." 

The  Torah  teaches  what  our  Bill  of  Rights 
recognlaes  that  the  history  of  man's  strug- 
gle for  freedom  U  In  large  degree  a  strug- 
gle against  oppressive  procedures.  Both 
Scriptures  and  the  US.  Constitution  afford 
the  right,  basic  to  a  fair  trial,  to  know  the 
charge  and  to  have  an  adequate  opportu- 
nity to  defend;  the  right  to  confront  the 
accuser;  the  privilege  against  self-incrimina- 
tion; protection  against  double  Jeopardy;  the 
right  to  a  speedy  trial;  the  right  to  a  trial 
by  a  fair  and  impartial  Judge;  and  numerous 
other  procedural  safeguards  essential  to  due 
process  of  law. 

It  is  commonly  assumed  that  the  presump- 
tion that  a  man  U  Innocent  until  proven 
VUUty  U  solely  an  Anglo-Saxon  conception. 
In  the  ancient  Jewish  tradlUon,  however, 
this  presumpUon  was  so  broadly  applied  that 
If.  in  a  meeting  of  the  Sanhedrln.  no  Judge 
volunteered,  at  the  outset,  to  say  a  good  word 
for  the  accused;  the  case  had  to  be  laid  over 
to  give  the  accused  the  benefit  of  refiectlve 
application  of  this  great  principle. 

The  noble  concept,  equal  protection  of  the 
Uws.  symbolized  by  the  Inscription  on  the 
entrance  to  the  Supreme  Court  building- 
•Bqual  Justice  Under  Law"  was  long  fore- 
•nadowed  In  the  famous  passage  from  Leviti- 
cus 19:  16:  "Ye  shall  do  no  unrighteousness 
in  Judgment;  thou  shalt  not  respect  the 
person  of  the  poor,  nor  hoix>ur  the  person  of 
the  mighty;  but  in  righteousness  shalt  thou 
Judge  thy  neighbor." 

And  fair  treatment  of  neighbors  In  Holy 
Scriptures  included  fair  treatment  of  aliens 
aa  well  as  Jewish  citizens. 

It  is  no  accident  that  communism  a  ma- 
terialistic philosophy,  stands  opposed  both 
In  theory  and  practice  to  the  basic  concep- 
Uon  of  the  Bible  and  of  our  Constitution  en- 
throning the  human  rlghu  of  IndlvlduaU 
As  Professor  Cranston  has  stated  In  his  ex- 
cellent book.  "What  Are  Human  Rights": 
"Uarz  regarded  the  notion  of  rights  of  man 
aa  a  bourgeois  Illusion;  he  was  opposed  to 
the  individualism  which  underlies  the  classic 
doctrine  of  rights— and  by  Individualism  he 
meant  the  belief  that  sach  particular  hu- 
man person  Is  a  unit  of  value  and  an  end 
In  himself.  Marx  believed  in  humanity  in 
the  whole,  collective  mass  of  mAnUnd  ind 
he  argued  tliat  this  humanity  would  come 
Into  its  own  when  men  ceased  to  think  and 
feel  as  individuals  with  separate  Inalienable 
rights.** 

I  mention  these  differences  between  these 
*  conflicting  Ideologies  not  for  historic  or  aca- 
demic Interest  but  because  they  have  im- 
portant significance  in  this  very  day  as  I 
■hall  later  point  out.  The  patriarchs  and 
aages  and  the  Founding  Fathers  shared  an- 
other Important  idea  about  the  safeguarding 
of  human  rights.  Both  recognized  that  for 
the  meaningful  assertion  of  these  rlghU.  Ju- 
dicial machinery  mxost  be  provided  for  their 
enforcement.  From  the  earliest  times  in 
Judaic  tradition,  the  great  rlghU  of  man 
though  divinely  proclaimed  were  not  deemed 
•elf -executing  ordinances.  On  the  contrary 
they  were  Torah— "law"  to  be  Interpreted 
and  adjudicated  by  the  Sanhedrln  and  other 
courts. 

The  practice  of  Judicial  review  Is  a  very 
old  and  never  challenged  part  of  Jewish  tra- 
dltion.  The  great  sages  were  at  one  with 
the  great  Chief  Justice,  John  Marshall  In 
decreeing  that  supreme  law— In  the  case  of 
the  sages  scripttu-es.  In  the  case  of  Marshall 
the  Constitution— had  to  be  Interpreted  and 
applied  by  courts  to  have  true  meaning  and 
significance. 

They  both  recognized  that  human  rights 
to  be  safeguarded  must  be  more  than  ethical 

preachments,   they  must  be  positive  law 

legally  enforceable  standards  as  well  as  moral 
ideals. 


The  ace-Ioog  quest  for  unlTersal  adherence 
to  end  enforcement  ot  human  rtghu  cul- 
minated in  our  times  in  the  provisions  of  the 
charter  of  the  United  NaUons  which  "re- 
afflrmed  faith  In  fundamental  human  rights 
and  the  dignity  and  worth  of  the  human  per- 
son." Furthermore,  by  the  charter  aU  mem- 
ber states  pledged  themselves  to  take  sep- 
arate and  common  action  for  the  recognition 
of  these  fundamental  values. 

The  charter  of  the  U.N.  reflected  the  con- 
sdousness  of  mankind  that  the  persecution, 
expulsion  and  extermination  of  millions  of 
human  beings.  Including  the  great  body  of 
European  Jewry,  during  World  War  II  ex- 
ceeded any  denial  of  human  rlghte  recorded 
In  the  previous  history  of  civilization.  This 
bitter  experience  awakened  world  opinion  to 
the  importance  of  extending  International 
protection  to  the  lndlvld\ua. 

The  United  Nations  at  its  meeting  In 
May  1946  established  the  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  submitting  to  the  General  Assembly 
recommendaUons  and  reports  regarding  "An 
International  BUI  of  Rights."  Mrs.  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  of  blessed  memory,  was  elected 
Chairman  of  the  Conunlssion. 

The  Cotnmisslon  on  Human  Rights  there- 
upon drafted  that  great  document  which 
properly  takes  its  place  in  the  annals  of 
human  liberty  known  as  the  Universal  Dec- 
laration of  Human  RlghU.  The  declaraUon 
Is  really  in  two  parts.  One  deals  with  eco- 
nomic and  social  problems,  the  other  with 
political  and  civil  rights.  It  is  the  latter  that 
I  discuss  tonight  because  of  its  relatlonshln 
to  my  theme. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  like  our  Constitution  and  like  the 
Bible,  proclaims  the  dignity  of  the  human 
person,  and  defines  the  rights  of  man  as 
rights  which  belong  to  him  simply  because 
he  Is  a  man. 

RegretfuUy,  the  universal  declaration  pro- 
vides no  means  of  enforcement.  The  Com- 
munist bloc  countries  in  alliance,  sadly 
enough,  with  our  own  and  other  Western 
countries  objected  to  the  setting  up  of  Inter- 
national machinery  for  implementation  on 
the  untenable  grounds  that  this  "would  tend 
to  undermine  the  sovereignty  and  Independ- 
ence of  states."  Americans  and  the  ancient 
Hebrews  knew  otherwise;  they  both  knew  by 
historical  experience,  an  unlmplemented 
declaration  of  human  rights  amounts  only 
to  a  manifesto,  a  statement  of  Ideals  and 
not  binding  law. 

Our  Government  in  1953  went  so  far  as  to 
announce  that  It  would  not  sign  any  treaty 
on  human  rights  drafted  by  the  United  Na- 
tions to  Implement  the  declaration  This 
remained  our  position  untU  1961  when  Mra. 
Roosevelt  returned  to  the  UJ».  and  once 
again  announced  our  support  of  a  binding 
treaty  regarding  himum  rights. 

The  time  is  overdue  for  the  adoption  of 
such  a  treaty  and  for  the  estabUshment  of 
an  International  Court  of  Human  RighU  to 
Implement  the  essential  civil  rights  of  the 
universal  declaration. 

Some  men  of  good  will  believe  that  world 
Justice  through  the  rule  of  law  can  be 
achieved  only  with  the  creation  of  a  full- 
fledged  super  sute  in  which  all  nations  are 
merged— a  super  national  organization  that 
has  political  and  military  control  over  all  of 
Its  units.  My  own  view  accepts  Dean  Roecoe 
Pound's  premise  that  "all  sUtes  need  not  be 
merged  In  a  great  world  state.  In  which  their 
personality  U  lost.  In  order  that  their  con- 
duct may  be  inquired  into  and  ordered  by 
authority  of  a  world  legal  order." 

I  agree  with  my  colleague  Mr.  Justice 
Brennan.  who  is  one  of  the  world's  leaders 
in  xn-glng  international  protection  for  the 
great  rights  of  man,  that:  "All  that  seems 
necessary  is  that  the  United  Nations  signa- 
tories ordain  by  a  simple  treaty  statute  a 
structure  and  scheme  for  securing  inter- 
national due  process  of  the  nature  of  the 
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national  due  process  familiar  to  every  Amer- 
Icaji:  A  prompt  and  speedy  trial;  legal  assist- 
ance. Including  assistance  for  the  Indigent- 
prohibition  of  any  kind  of  undue  coercion 
or  Influence;  freedom  to  conduct  one's  de- 
fense; the  right  to  a  public  trial  and  written 
proceedings;  the  presumption  of  Innocence 
and  the  burden  upon  the  state  to  prove 
gxUlt  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt;  and  secu- 
rity against  cruel  and  unusual  punishments. 
These  standards  of  due  process,  and  thus  of 
effective  Justice,  only  words  now  in  the 
Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
have  their  counterparts  In  our  own  U  S 
Constitution.  The  vital  difference,  how- 
ever. Is  that  our  Nation  has  vitalized  them 
for  our  people  through  a  national  forimi  and 
a  national  procediu-e  fca-  their  enforce- 
ment." 

The  establishment  of  an  International 
Co\irt  of  Human  Rights  is  not  a  new  or  im- 
practical idea.  Indeed  a  l>eglnnlng  has  al- 
ready been  made  In  the  creation  in  1963  by 
the  15  countries  of  the  Council  of  Xiirope  of 
the  European  Court  of  Hiunan  Rights,  and 
a  Commission  of  Human  Rights  which  may 
receive  complainU  from  individuals  or 
groups,  or  from  member  nations,  of  alleged 
violations  of  a  wide  range  of  human  rights. 
The  absence  of  an  International  Court  of 
Human  Rights  increases  the  obligation  of 
all  who  believe  In  the  dignity  of  man  to  pro- 
test the  denial  of  human  rights  whenever 
or  wherever  it  occurs. 

The  denial  of  human  rights  by  the  Soviet 
Union  to  Jews  is  properly  a  matter,  there- 
fore, of  deep  concern  to  all  Americans  of 
every  religious  persuasion. 

The  evidence  of  discrimination  against 
Jews  by  the  Government  of  the  Soviet  Union 
is  overwhelming. 

The  2>/a  million  Jews  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
though  classified  by  the  Soviet  Constitution 
and  laws  as  a  national  group  are  deprived 
of  their  national  culture  and  the  means  of 
expressing  it.  Every  other  Soviet  nationality 
is  permitted  the  use  of  its  national  language 
and  is  granted  support  for  its  cultural  insti- 
tutions. But  the  teaching  of  Hebrew,  the 
biblical  language,  is  banned  In  the  Soviet 
Union;  Yiddish,  the  tongue  of  460,000  Soviet 
citlaens,  is  discouraged;  Jewish  schools  vir- 
tually prohibited  and  nonexUtent;  the  once 
flourishing  Yiddish  theater  scarcely  tolerated 
and  Jewish  literature  and  publications 
sharply   curtailed. 

The  rrtlglouB  freedom  of  Soviet  Jews  U 
severely  limited — more  so  than  any  other 
religious  group;  increasingly  synagogues  are 
closed  and  private  worship  restricted;  both 
Bible  and  prayer  books  are  denied  reprint- 
ing; other  necessary  religious  articles  made 
unavaUable;  the  last  Kosher  butcher  shop 
in  Moscow  closed  down,  the  ancient  Jewish 
cemetery  in  Kiev  condemned;  the  state  bak- 
ing of  matzoth  discontinued;  private  baking 
discouraged  by  prosecutions;  the  training  of 
Seminarians  hampered  and  reUglous  ex- 
changes discouraged. 

Jews  are  vilified  in  the  Soviet  press  and 
other  mass  media  which  reflect  hostility  to 
the  Jewish  people  as  such. 

Jewish  emigration  even  for  the  limited 
purpose  of  reuniting  families  torn  asunder 
by  war  and  Nazi  persecution  U  permitted 
only  on  the  most  insignificant  scale. 

There  is  increasing  evidence  of  discrim- 
ination against  Jews  in  employment  and 
areas  of  public  life. 

Finally,  there  is  also  evidence  that  an  un- 
due proportion  of  Jews  is  being  prosecuted 
and  executed  for  economic  crimes. 

No  law-abiding  citizen  of  any  nation  and 
particularly  no  Judge  can  urge  that  any  per- 
son or  group  U  immune  from  the  equal  ap- 
plication of  any  nation's  laws.  But  when 
60  percent  of  those  executed  in  the  Soviet 
Union  for  economic  crimes  are  Jews  who 
comprise  only  a  lltUe  more  than  1  percent 
of  its  peculation  then  the  beUef  naturally 
is  fostered  that  Jews  are  receiving  unequal 
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treatment  under  Soviet  law.  Particularly  Is 
this  so.  in  the  setting  of  other  discrimina- 
tions against  the  Jews  both  historical  and 
current  in  old  Russia  and  In  the  Soviet 
Union. 

Discrimination  against  Soviet  Jews  is  not 
solely  an  internal  matter  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  It  is  a  proper  concern  for  all  in  this 
country  and  elsewhere  who  believe  In  hu- 
man values.  Soviet  mistreatment  of  the 
Jews  violates  worldwide  concepts  of  human 
rights  and  human  dignity;  transgresses  the 
United  Nations  Charter  to  which  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  party  and  violates  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  which  is  mor- 
ally binding  upon  all  member  states  of  the 
United  Nations. 

It  Is  not  a  suiBcUnt  answer  to  reply,  as 
Soviet  officials  are  wont  to  do,  that  some  of 
my  best  in-laws  are  JewUh.  Nor  is  it  an 
answer  to  assert  that  those  charging  dis- 
crimination are  motivated  by  hostility  to 
the  Soviet  people.  The  phlloeopher  Bert- 
rand  Russell  is  a  self-proclaimed  friend  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  even  he  has  found  It 
necessary  to  write  profound  and  serious  let- 
ters to  Mr.  Khrushchev  expressing  deep  con- 
cern about  Soviet  treatment  of  its  Jewish 
citizens  in  terms  similar  to  those  I  have 
expressed  this  evening.  In  stating  my  views. 
I  do  so  as  an  American  citizen  who  supports 
the  effort  of  oiu-  Government,  with  due 
regard  for  our  own  security  as  a  nation,  to 
seek  ways  for  better  understanding  between 
our  country  and  the  Soviet  Union;  one  who 
shares  with  the  great  majority  of  our  people 
the  desire  for  an  end  to  the  cold  war  and 
for  a  Just  and  lasting  peace. 

In  appealing  for  an  end  to  governmental 
discrimination  against  Jews  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  I  am  mindful  that  as  a  nation  our 
record  is  not  perfect— we  all  too  often  fall 
short  of  realizing  the  great  Ideals  of  himian 
liberty  and  equality  embodied  in  our  great 
declaration  of  human  rights.  I  am  also 
mindful,  however,  that  our  Government  pol- 
icy is  directed  to  ending  rather  Uian  extend- 
ing discrimination. 

But  one  need  never  apKiloglze  for  speaking 
out  for  human  rights  of  all  peoples  every- 
where. For  as  the  U.N  Declaration  of  Himian 
Rights  asserts,  "recognition  of  the  inherent 
dignity  and  of  the  equal  and  inalienable 
righU  of  all  members  of  the  htmian  family 
Is  the  foundation  of  freedom.  Justice  and 
peace  In  the  world." 
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REPORT  ON  RECENT  UNESCO 
DEVELOPMENTS 

Mr.   RIBICOPP.    Mr.   President,  our 
former  colleague  William  Benton,  who 
represented   my   State   of   Connecticut 
here  in  the  Senate  1949-53.  today  rep- 
resents the  United  States  on  the  execu- 
tive   Board    of    UNESCO— the    United 
Nations  Educational,  Scientific,  and  Cul- 
tural Organization— with  personal  rank 
of  Ambassador.    Bill  Benton  was  one  of 
the  founders   of   UNESCO,   during  his 
years  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  State 
immediately   after  World  War  n.     In 
Chicago   last   month,    at    a    conference 
sponsored  by  the  U.S.  National  Commis- 
sion for  UNESCO,  he  made  the  first  of 
what  we  can  hope  will  be  a  series  of 
reports  about  recent  UNESCO  develop- 
ments.   I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
this  thoughtful  address  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Remarks  of  Formes  Senator 
Wn.LiAM  Benton 
We  seem  to  live  today  In  the  age  of  mis- 
understanding.    I've  JuBt  spent  3  weeks  In 


Paris  at  a  meeting  of  UNESCO's  executive 
board  which  was  largely  dominated  by  mis- 
understandings. Indeed,  may  not  the  mis- 
understanding seem  more  acute  than  ever — 
if  only  because  the  capacity  to  communicate 
is  greater  than  ever?  We  are  living  in  a 
world  of  educational  poverty  in  the  midst 
of  communications  plenty. 

Many  of  us  who  worked  in  the  field  of 
world  affairs  as  the  war  ended  were  some- 
what naively  persuaded  that  Understanding 
with  a  capital  "U"  was  the  answer  to  many 
of  mankind's  ills.  That  belief  guided  us 
aa  we  wrote  UNESCO's  charter.  Many  of 
us  then  Indulged  ourselves  in  the  luxury 
of  believing  that  when  we  conquered  the 
misunderstandings  in  the  world  there  would 
then  be  few  tensions  to  be  relaxed,  few  re- 
lations to  be  improved,  and  no  need  for  such 
redundancies  as  "peaceful  coexistence." 

Yet  today  we  live  in  an  age  in  which  a 
single  misunderstanding  might  be  the  last 
misunderstanding.  President  Kennedy  re- 
minded us  last  week  that  300  million  people 
can  die  in  an  hour.  So  we  have  a  new  and 
necessary  test  ban  agreement.  We  have  a 
"hot  line"  telephone  linking  the  White 
House  and  the  Kremlin.  We  listen  so  care- 
fully to  Chairman  Khrushchev  that  we  scour 
each  word  for  a  hidden  meaning.  Indeed, 
we  look  up  all  the  meanings  listed  imder 
Mir  in  our  Russian  dictionaries  whenever  he 
mentions  the  word  "peace."  The  Soviets 
even  want  UNESCO  to  be  converted  Into  a 
forum  on  disarmament.  We  worry.  All  the 
world  worries. 

As  we  worry  tonight  we  can  also  remember 
that  we  have  UNESCO— and  we  have  Direc- 
tor General  Rene  Maheu  who  flew  from 
Paris  to  be  our  guest  in  Chicago  today. 

On  and  off  over  the  past  18  years  I  have 
been  fortunate  enough  to  be  associated,  in 
varying  capacities,  with  this  provocative  or- 
ganization. Ever  since  World  War  n 
UNESCO's  friends  have  watched  it  work  with 
plodding  patience,  even  though  often  with 
littie  sklU,  to  build  what  the  great  Chicago- 
an,  Archibald  MacLelsh,  described  In  the 
preamble  to  the  UNESCO  constitution  as 
"the  defenses  of  peace."  Indeed,  my  associa- 
tion with  UNESCO  now  covers  the  entire 
span  of  Its  existence,  from  sharing  in  its  in- 
ception in  wartime  London,  when  I  was 
Assistant  Secretary  of  State  responsible  for 
the  American  delegation,  through  service  in 
various  roles  to  my  present  asslgiunent  as 
the  U.S.  member  of  the  UNESCO  executive 
board,  the  governing  body  which  meets  twice 
a  year  In  Paris. 

Over  the  years  that  have  separated  the  war- 
time devastation  of  Europe  from  the  instru- 
ments of  horror  that  now  wait  beneath  their 
concrete   silos   in    Nebraska   cornfields— and 
in  Siberian  cornfields— UNESCO  has  changed 
its  Immediate  programs  though  not  its  fun- 
damental goals.     Today,  the  urgent  needs  of 
our  times  have  transformed  UNESCO's  old 
priorities  into  a  new  challenge— how  to  use 
education,  science,  and  culture  to  help  the 
new  nations  lift  themselves  out  of  the  pri- 
vation, poverty,  and  ignorance  of  centuries. 
UNESCO  went  into  its  first  general  con- 
ference, in   1946,  with  24  member  nations 
Today  it  counts  113.    But  the  change  in  its 
program  since   1946-47  seems  to  me  to  be 
roughly    a    swing    of    180°.      I    remember 
well  the  temper  immediately  on  the  heels  of 
World  War  n.     Our  preoccupations  at  these 
early  meetings  were  with  the  more  developed 
countries,  let  us  call  them.     How  could  we 
handle  the  defences  of  peace  in  men's  minds 
so  as  to  prevent  a  third  world  war?    At  that 
time  we  were  not  giving  primary  attention 
to  the  large  areas  of  the  world  which  were 
soon  to  achieve  national   independence— or 
even  to  those  other  areas  which,  independ- 
ent    politically,     were     economically     and 
socially  underdeveloped.    They  did  not  look 
like  the  countries  In  which  future  wars  would 
generate. 


UNESCO  has  now  swung  away  from  its 
early  primary  goal  of  Intellectual  cooperation 
among  the  more  advanced  countries — the 
goal  to  which  the  League  of  Nations"  Insti- 
tute of  Intellectual  Cooperation  was  dedi- 
cated. The  entire  structure  of  the  United 
Nations,  Indeed,  since  the  early  I950's  has 
increasingly  turned  Ite  attention  to  the  prob- 
lems of  the  less  developed  countries,  or  shall 
we  call  them  hopefully,  the  developing  covm- 
trles.  This  shift  in  emphasis  led  In  1961  to 
the  adoption  by  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
of  a  suggestion  of  President  Kennedy.  This 
was  the  now  famous  Resolution  1710,  which 
declared  the  1960's  to  be  the  "decade  of 
development." 

Yes,  this  is  the  accelerating  trend  of  the 
last  decade — to  help  the  developing  coun- 
tries achieve  economic  and  social  progress. 
The  goal  Is  to  narrow  the  existing  gap  and 
ultimately  to  eliminate  It.  I  don't  object 
to  a  phrase  as  strong  as  that. 

In  the  early  days  of  UNESCO,  I  used  to 
hear  the  charge  and  suspicion  that  the 
United  States  was  supporting  UNESCO  fi- 
nancially to  further  a  program  of  "American 
cultural  imperialism"  and  "dollar  penetra- 
tion." I  am  pleased  to  report  that  such 
fears  and  such  talk  have  disappeared. 


The  gentleman  whom  I  am  pleased  to  in- 
troduce to  you  at  this  tonim  has  been  a 
stanch  proponent  of  the  preeminence  of  edu- 
cation as  a  bulwark  against  poverty  and 
conflict.  His  sense  of  the  challenge  recalls 
the  words  of  another  famoxis  French  visitor 
to  America.  Alexis  De  Tocquevllle.  De 
Tocqueville  said  that  "since  the  usee  of  In- 
telligence represent  the  wellsprlngs  of 
strength  and  prosperity,  we  should  consider 
every  new  sclentlflc  development,  every  new 
bit  of  knowledge,  every  new  Idea  as  a  nucleus 
of  power  placed  within  the  grasp  of  the 
people."  De  Tocquevllle  and  Maheu  were 
the  pioneers  who  saw  the  issue  long  before 
the  current  crop  of  economists  who  are  sud- 
denly proclaiming  the  Importance  of  educa- 
tion as  a  tool  In  economic  development. 

Mr.  Maheu  Is  a  rare  phenomenon — a  civil 
servant  In  a  UJJ.  agency  who  has  risen  to  the 
top  and  seized  the  helm.  He  rose  to  the 
eminent  post  he  now  holds  becaxise  of  three 
personal  qualities:  InteUectual  capacity, 
energy,  and  the  administrative  ability  to  ab- 
sorb vast  quantities  of  detail  and  still  keep 
his  eye  on  the  horizon.  The  document  we 
have  Just  been  discussing  in  Parlfl,  speUlng 
out  the  UNESCO  budget  and  program  tor 
1964-65,  is  about  as  thick  as  the  Chicago 
telephone  book.  He  knows  the  ntmibers  in 
it,  including  those  that  are  unlisted.  Lit- 
erally thousands  of  projects  mxist  be  fol- 
lowed through.  Politicians  must  be  dealt 
with  (or  circumvented).  People,  money, 
buildings  must  be  found.  He  will  find  them. 
"Little  by  little.  I  have  merged  my  life 
with  that  of  the  Organization,"  Mr.  Maheu 
has  said. 

Rene  Maheu  sees  UNESCO's  program  as  a 
two-pronged  effort;  the  first,  help  to  the 
developing  nations;  the  second,  what  he  has 
termed  "a  composite  interdisciplinary  reflec- 
tion on  contemporary  man."  (This  latter 
shows  his  preoccupation  with  the  essential 
philosophic  and  InteUectual  aspects  of 
UNESCO.)  One  day,  he  hopes,  these  two 
currents  will  meet  and  blend.  He  says. 
"When  that  happens,  there  wlU  be  com- 
plete convergence  and  all  parts  of  the  pro- 
gram will  be  united  and  have  the  same 
meaning.  And  then,  UNESCO's  action  will 
bear  Its  true  humanistic  stamp." 

Mr.  Maheu's  career  is  a  blend  of  teaching. 
Journalism,  and  diplomacy.  Bom  at  Saint 
Oaudens  in  the  P3rrenee8,  he  is  f<»mlllar  with 
the  culttire  of  Spain  through  firsthand  ex- 
perience. Before  the  war  he  served  as  pro- 
fessor of  French  literature  and  philosophy 
at  the  French  Institute  of  Great  Britain. 
From  1936  to  1939  he  was  cultural  attach^ 
at  the  French   Embassy  in   London.     Later 
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ti»  WAS  bead  of  the  French  mlBsioa  working 
with  the  BrltUh  Ministry  of  InformaUon. 
He  iB  Indeed  a  great  propagandUt  whether 
he  likes  the  term  or  not. 

A  couple  of  weeka  ago  In  Paris  he  called 
on  the  KxecuUve  Board  to  help  him  develop 
Ideas    for    UNESCO    that    wUl    move   men's 
hearts  and  splriu.    He  called  them  ideas  with 
resonance.     I   ask    this    Conference    to   Join 
with  him  In  the  purB\ilt  of  Ideas.    As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact.  Mr.  Maheu.  this  Conference  here 
In  Chicago  is  such  an  Idea  and  I  congratulate 
the  National  Commission  and  the  Chicago 
CouncU  of  Foreign  Relations  upon  it.     Last 
week  I  suggested  to  Mr.  Maheu  that  UNESCO 
conduct  an  annual  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memo- 
rial Conference  on  human  rights  to  be  at- 
tended by  the  world's  great  philosophers  and 
KhoUrs    Interested    in    this    area    which    Is 
caustng  us  of  the  United  States  such  "an- 
guish"—to   use    the    word   of   another   Chl- 
cagoan,    Governor    Stevenson.     This   is   the 
kind  of  Idea  to  which  Rene  Maheu  responds. 
In  1946  he  Joined  the  infant  UNESCO,  as 
head  of  the  Free  Flow  of  InformaUon  Divi- 
sion.   This  was  a  division  dear  to  the  United 
Statea  and  UNESCO  has  never  done  enough 
with  it.    This  is  when  I  met  him.    Five  years 
of  his  subsequent   UNESCO  experience   was 
as  the  UNESCO  representative  to  the  United 
NaUons  In   New   York.     Thus  he   knows  us 
weU.    Or  shall  I  say  to  this  Chicago  audience, 
that   we  can  at  least  hope  he  knows  New 
York  well?     After  his  New  York  service  he 
was  named  UNESCO's  Deputy  Director  Gen- 
«nl. 

Emphasis  on  the  priority  of  education,  and 
on  the  dignity  of  the  Individual,  has  been 
with  Rene  Maheu  aU  his  life.  He  attributes 
much  of  his  own  attitude  and  his  desire  to 
advance  social  Jiistlce  to  his  paternal  grand- 
parvnts.  neither  of  whom  coiild  read  or  write. 
In  his  address  accepUng  his  present  role  Mr 
ICaheu  said:  "It  Is  from  them  that  I  acquired 
what  I  consider  to  form  the  essence  of  my 
character  and  convictions,  above  all  else,  the 
longing  of  the  hufnble  for  learning;  the  peo- 
ple's quenchless  thirst  for  social  Jxistice." 

Mr.  Maheu  has  learned  enough  from  his- 
tory to  agree  with  the  philosopher  Henri 
Bergson  that  "there  Is  no  obstacle  which 
cannot  be  dealt  with  by  wUls  sufficiently 
keyed  up  if  they  deal  with  it  In  time."  Like 
Bergson.  he  refuses  to  beUeve  In  "the  fatality 
of  histcry."  But  he  has  been  acute  enough 
to  note  that  most  of  mankind  must  still  be 
fataUtles  of  history— instead  of  its  benefl- 
clarlea— as  long  as  most  of  mankind  remains 
uneducated. 

He  has  now  had  17  years  of  close  Involw- 
ment  with  UNESCO  In  which  to  evolve  hU 
own  equation  for  moving  men  to  move  moun- 
tains by  starting  with  the  alphabet. 

Mr.  Maheu  is  now  urging  that  UNESCO's 

program  give  new  priorities  to  science to 

bring  science  and  technology  at  once  to  a 
par  with  education.  Few  men  so  well  as 
Rene  Maheu  realize  that  time  may  not  be  on 
UN^JCO's  side.    He  thinks  that  science  U. 

It  U  of  course  Impossible  to  keep  an  accu- 
rate box  score  on  the  achievements  of  an 
c»-ganlzaUon  such  as  UNESCO  whose  work- 
ing materials  are  the  minds  of  men  and 
women.  Where  is  an  e«act  box  score  on  the 
great  universlUes  of  the  city  of  Chicago? 
UNESCO  can  sxirely  point  with  pride  like  a 
great  university,  to  iu  accomplishment  In 
helping  to  Infuse  a  group  of  widely  scattered 
Intellectuals — Intellectuals  of  aU  races  and 
conditions— with  a  sense  of  unity,  dignity 
and  high  purpose.  However,  for  all  lU  dedi- 
cation to  such  goals.  UNESCO's  work  now 
resu  squarely  on  the  soU  of  contemporary 
pollUcal  reaUty.  Sometimes  it  seems  dif- 
ficult for  InteUectiials  to  accept  thU  neces- 
sity. I  often  hear  that  some  of  Mr.  Maheu's 
associates  don't  accept  it.  But  to  build  on 
any  other  foundaUon  U  to  use  bubbles  for 
bricks  and  dreams  for  cornerstones.  Th« 
present  goal  of  UNESCO  la  reaUstlcaUy  to 


use  the  Instrvunenta  of  educaUon.  science 
and  culture  to  help  shape  the  developing 
new  world.  ^ 

To  help  achieve  an  understanding  of  this 
goal  U  the  piupose  of  this  conference  In 
Chicago.  Haan't  diplomacy  always  been  too 
crucial  to  be  left  to  diplomats?  Increasing- 
ly It  centers  on  the  understanding  that  comes 
only  through  Informed,  thoughtful  public 
opinion  of  the  kind  that  develops  here. 

I  hope  I  need  not  reassure  our  honored 
guest  that  those  here,  and  the  powerful 
groups  they  represent  throughout  the  United 
States,  are  strong  In  their  support  of 
UNESCO's  goals.  The  conUnuing  support  of 
hU  organization  by  the  United  SUtes.  both 
from  a  material  and  pollUcal  view,  is  and 
has  been  strong  and  substantial.  President 
Kennedy  reaffirmed  this  support  at  the  time 
of  my  appointment  when  he  caUed  on 
UNESCO  to  remedy  what  he  called  "the 
desperate  lack  of  adequate  and  relevant  edu- 
cational resources  in  those  countries  of  the 
world  which  are  trying  to  engineer  an  escape 
from  ancient  poverty." 

On  behalf  of  the  American  people.  Mr. 
Director  General,  the  U.S.  Commission  for 
UNESCO  and  the  University  of  Chicago,  with 
which  I  have  been  associated  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  I  bid  you  welcome  to 
this  rostrum  and  to  this  city.  You  will  find 
a  warm  welcome  here. 


December  4, 


DREXEL  INDUSTRIES.  A  MAGNIFI- 
CENT  EXAMPLE  OP  FREE  ENTER- 
PRISE 
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A  RESOLUTION  CONCERNING  THE 
DEATH  OF  PRESIDENT  JOHN  P. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963.  the  Senate  of  the  Dialectic 
and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  adopted 
a  resolution  expressing  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  declaring  support 
for  his  successor.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  this  resolution  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  body  of  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

A  REsoLurrow  or  thx  UhrrvEmsrrr  or  Noeth 
Cakouka  Cokcernino  the  Dxatr  of  John 

FnZQEkAU)  KZKNKDT 

Whereas  President  John  F.  Kennedy  has 
served  this  NaUon  with  courage  and  dignity 
for  3  years  in  Umes  of  great  foreign  and 
domestic  turmoil;  and 

Whereas  the  President  exhibited  great  de- 
votion and  meticulous  attention  to  his  duties 
even  up  to  his  final  hour,  often  in  the  face 
of  acid  crlUclsm;  and 

Whereas  he  never  faltered  In  his  faith 
and  belief  In  the  dignity  of  all  humanity 
and  he  proved  his  conviction  l)y  living  a 
life  of  unceasing  struggle  against  complac- 
ency and  half-truths;  and 

Whereas  he  met  an  untimely  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  despicable  and  misguided  as- 
sailant:   Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  Seriate  of  the  Dialectic 
and  Philanthropic  Literary  Societies  meeting 
in  joint  session.  That  we  are  deeply  shocked 
and  dismayed  by  the  untimely  passing  of 
a  great  American  and  a  noble  human  being 
We  express  oiu-  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
family  of  John  F.  Kennedy  for  their  great 
loss  and  do  hereby  declare  our  united  sup- 
port and  encouragement  to  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson. 
Respectfully  submitted. 

LasUB  W.  Batlkt,  Jr. 
Passed  by  acclamation.  November  23.  19«3. 
HuBOT  W.  Hawkins.  Jr.. 

President. 


Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 7,  1963.  the  Newcomen  Society 
of  North  America  saluted  Drexel  In- 
dustries. Inc..  and  its  president.  Robert 
O.  Huffman,  at  a  dinner  at  the  Hotel 
Charlotte  in  Charlotte.  N.C.  Drexel  In- 
dustries, which  has  its  home  office  at 
Drexel,  N.C.  constitutes  one  of  the  most 
famous  furniture  manufacturing  organi- 
zations in  the  United  States,  and  one  of 
the  finest  examples  of  the  free  enterprise 
system  to  be  found  anywhere  on  the  face 
of  the  earth. 

Under  the  enlightened  leadership  of  its 
president  and  directors.  Drexel  Indus- 
tries has  conunitted  itself  to  the  proposi- 
Uon  that  the  Interests  of  the  stockholders 
and  employees  are  identical.  It  mani- 
fests its  commitment  in  this  respect  by 
dividing  its  profits  among  its  stockhold- 
ers and  employees.  In  so  doing,  it  points 
out  to  all  American  industries  the  surest 
way  to  industrial  peace. 

It  was  my  happy  privUege  to  introduce 
Robert  O.  Huffman  at  this  dinner  and  to 
hear  him  recount  the  history  of  this 
organization  which  has  grown  from  a 
small  beginning  to  one  of  the  great  furni- 
ture companies  of  the  United  States 
This  history  should  be  made  available  to 
all  who  believe  that  the  future  welfare 
of  our  country  depends  upon  the  preser- 
vation of  the  free  enterprise  system 

As  a  consequence.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  my  introduction  of  Mr 
Huffman  and  Mr.  Huffman's  history  of 
the  genesis  and  development  of  Drexel 
Industries  be  printed  in  the  body  of  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  such  intro- 
duction and  history  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
SiNATOB  BaviN  Pats  Tubutb 

Robert  O.  Huffman  has  lived  at  Morgan- 
ton  in  Bxu-ke  County.  N.C.  all  of  his  life 
I  have  known  him  with  affection  and  ad- 
miration at  least  as  far  back  as  the  day 
In  the  second  year  of  Teddy  Roosevelt's  ad- 
mlnlstraUon  when  the  Morganton  graded 
schools  opened  their  doors  to  Morganton  s 
youth  and  admitted  me  to  the  first  grade 
Incidentally.  Rob  Huffman's  father  and  my 
father  wer«  members  of  the  board  of  trus- 
tees who  organized  these  schools  at  that 
time. 

Rob  Huffman  traces  his  ancestry  to  Ger- 
man and  Scotch -Irish  folk  who  settled  among 
the  beautiful  hills  of  Burke  County  before 
the  American  Revolution  and  participated  in 
that  fight  for  freedom. 

While  winning  hU  bachelor  of  arts  de- 
gree at  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
Bob  Huffman  was  chosen  president  of  Phi 
Beta  Kappe  because  of  his  Intellectual  ac- 
complishments and  was  tapped  for  mem- 
bership in  the  university's  highest  honor  so- 
ciety, the  Golden  Fleece,  because  of  his  dem- 
onstrated leadership  In  many  student  activi- 
ties. The  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
his  classmates  was  attested  by  his  selection 
as  permanent  president  of  his  class,  and 
the  pride  of  his  alma  mater  In  hU  achieve- 
ments after  graduation  was  manifested  by 
Its  bestowal  upon  him  of  its  honorary  de- 
gree of  doctor  of  laws. 

Rob  Huffman's  talents  would  have  car- 
ried him  to  the  top  of  any  enterprise  any- 
where in  the  United  States.  Instead  of  suc- 
cumbing to  the  temptation  to  go  to  what 
appeared  to  be  at  that  Ume  more  Inviting 


fields  elsewhere,  he  retiirned  to  the  place  of 
his  birth  upon  his  graduation  and  joined  his 
revered  father,  Samuel  Huffman.  In  the  man- 
agement of  the  Eto-exel  KnitUng  Mills  Co.. 
which  was  then  a  comparatively  small  plant 
engaged  In  the  manufacture  of  hosiery. 

Since  that  time.  Rob  Huffman  has  made 
contrlbuUons  of  great  moment  to  American 
business  and  Industry  In  these  capacities: 
president  of  the  EJrexjBl  KnitUng  Mills;  presi- 
dent of  the  Huffman  Hosiery  Co.;  treasurer, 
president,  and  chairman  of  the  board  of  the 
Morganton  Hosiery  Co.  and  its  predecessor 
the  Morganton  Pull  Fashion  Hosiery  Mills; 
director  of  the  Huffman  Knitting  Mills  and 
Its  predecessor,  Huffman  Full  Fashion  Ho- 
siery Mills;  president  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Drexel  Enterprises  and  its  prede- 
cessor. Drexel  Furniture  Co.;  president  of  the 
Burke  Farmers  Cooperative  Dairy;  member 
of  the  advisory  board  of  the  Liberty  Mutual 
Insurance  Co.;  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In- 
svu-ance  Co.;  director  of  the  American  Thread 
Co.;  director  of  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Morganton;  director  of  the  Charlotte  branch 
of  Wachovia  Bank  A  Trust  Co.;  and  di- 
rector of  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  Rich- 
mond. He  has  also  rendered  significant  serv- 
ices to  business  and  Industry  as  a  director 
of  the  National  AssoclaUon  of  Manufacturers, 
vice  president  of  the  NaUonal  Association  of 
Hosiery  Manufacturers,  president  of  the 
Southern  Hosiery  Manufacturers'  Associa- 
tion, and  director  of  the  Southern  Furniture 
Manufacturers'  Association. 

Despite  the  tremendous  demands  which 
these  positions  hare  made  upon  his  time 
and  energy.  Rob  Huffman  has  pla]red  a  vital 
role  In  the  civic,  public,  and  religious  life 
of  his  town,  county,  area,  and  State. 

As  a  consequence,  he  can  speak  to  all  his 
neighbors,  both  near  and  far.  words  similar 
to  those  which  Kipling  spoke  to  the  pec^le 
of  India  : 

"I  have  eaten  your  txread  and  salt, 

I  have  drunk  your  water  and  wine. 
The  deaths  ye  died  I  have  watched  beside. 
And  the  lives  that  ye  led  were  mine. 

"Was  there  aught  that  I  did  not  share 
In  vlgU  or  toll  or  ease — 
One  Joy  or  woe  that  I  did  not  know 
Dear  hearts  across  the  seas?" 

Rob  Huffman  has  served  with  rare  dili- 
gence as  chairman  of  the  board  of  deacons  of 
the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Morganton; 
mayor  of  Morganton;  trustee  of  the  Morgan - 
ton  graded  schools;  president  of  the  Morgan- 
ton  Klwanls  Club;  trustee  of  South  Moun- 
tain Institute:  chairman  of  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Mars  HUl  College:  trustee  of 
Grace  Hospital  at  Morganton;  chairman  of 
the  board  of  governors  of  the  Drexel  Founda- 
tion; and  president  of  the  Business  Founda- 
tion of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  HUl. 

He  has  long  been  Interested  In  Free  Ma- 
sonry, serving  tor  a  time  as  master  of  the 
Catawba  Valley  Lodge  No.  217  at  Morganton 
and  holding  membership  as  a  32d  degree  Scot- 
tUh  Rite  Mason  and  Shrlner.  One  of  the 
most  Inspiring  moments  of  my  life  was  hear- 
ing him  deliver  a  masonic  lecture  on  the  oc- 
casion of  my  being  raised  to  the  degree  of 
Master  Mason  In  Catawba  Valley  Lodge.  He 
was  chosen  Morgan  ton's  Man  of  the  Year  In 
1965.  During  the  Seoond  World  War.  Rob 
Huffman  was  called  to  Washington  where  he 
rendered  valuable  service  to  the  war  effort 
in  various  posiUons  with  the  Ofllce  of  Pro- 
duction Management,  the  War  ProducUon 
Board,  and  the  Office  of  Price  Administra- 
tion. He  was  recalled  to  further  service  of 
this  nature  with  the  Office  of  Price  StabUl- 
eatlon  diirlng  the  Kor«an  conflict. 

Rob  Huffman  was  happily  married  to  MLss 
Pearl  Trogdon  and  U  the  father  of  three 
charming  girls. 

The  Swiss  philosopber.  Amlel,  declared 
that  "It  Is  not  what  be  has.  or  even  what 


he  does  which  expresses  the  worth  of  a  man, 
but  what  he  Is." 

I  have  told  you  something  about  what  Rob 
Huffman  has  and  something  about  what  he 
does.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  what  I  have 
said  does  not  reveal  In  adequate  manner 
what  he  is. 

Rob  Huffman  Is  a  man  in  whom  a  strong 
and  honest  mind,  a  compassionate  and 
courageous  heart,  and  a  simple  faith  In  God 
and  man  are  blended  In  harmonious  pro- 
portions. These  attributes  are  exemplified 
In  everything  he  thinks,  says,  or  does.  As 
a  consequence,  he  Is  a  genial  companion,  a 
true  friend,  a  lover  of  his  fellow  man,  an 
exemplary  citizen,  a  devoted  churchman,  a 
dedicated  free  enterpriser,  an  enlightened  In- 
dustrialist, a  hard  fighter  for  causes  he  be- 
lieves Just,  and  withal  a  man  of  many  graces, 
much  htunlllty  and  a  gentle  spirit. 

I  deem  It  a  high  privilege  to  present  him 
to  you. 

PuRNrrtJRE  Giant  Grows  Fhom  Smaix 

Beginning 
(By  Robert  O.  Huffman,  president) 
Since  I  am  the  only  remaining  official  of 
Drexel  who  remembers  the  organization  of 
that  company,  and  who  has  been  a  witness 
to  Its  affairs,  the  duty  has  devolved  upon  me 
to  read  this  paper,  giving  In  a  most  con- 
densed form  some  of  the  highlights  of  the 
history  of  this  company. 

To  a  very  real  degree  the  growth  of  Drexel 
has.  for  60  years,  paralleled  the  growth  of 
our  country  and  its  econwny.  Like  all  com- 
panies of  similar  age,  Drexel  has  enjoyed  the 
opportunities  and  shared  In  the  setbacks 
and  disappointments  experienced  by  busi- 
ness generally. 

It  Is  difficult  for  the  younger  generation 
to  realize  how  financially  poor  this  small- 
town area  of  western  North  Carolina  was  to 
1903,  and  how  backward  It  was  by  modem 
standards.  It  was  no  easy  task  to  find  local 
subscribers  who  would  obligate  themselves 
to  Invest  something  like  $33,000  in  a  new  and 
completely  strange  manufacturing  enter- 
prise. Sixty  years  ago  there  was  not  a  mile 
of  good  road  in  Burke  Cotmty.  Such  roads 
as  did  exist  were  simply  narrow  stHps  of  red 
clay.  Any  oldtlmer  here  tonight  can  re- 
member how  gooey,  slippery,  and  miry,  red 
clay  could  be  In  the  rainy  season.  In  this 
rural  section  the  era  of  the  automobile  was 
sooie  15  years  away.  The  first  gasoline  I 
ever  saw  was  bought  from  a  drugstore. 

As  It  happens.  60  years  ago  on  this  very 
day  the  organization  meeting — the  first 
meeting  of  the  subscribing  stockholders  of 
Drexel  Fumltxu^  Co.— was  held  at  the  home 
of  Morganton 's  then  only  capitalist.  Mr. 
A.  M.  KisUer.  At  this  meeting,  over  which 
Mr.  KIsUer  presided,  a  board  of  directors 
was  chosen,  and  a  manager  was  elected.  The 
first  directors  consisted  of  Messrs.  A.  M.  Klst- 
ler.  W.  C.  Ervln.  D.  B.  Mull.  S.  Huffman, 
P.  W.  Patton  and  J.  D.  Boger,  aU  of  Morgan- 
ton.  Mr.  J.  S.  Abernathy  was  selected  as 
secretary-treasurer  and  manager,  and  this 
new  enterprise  was  launched. 

Sixty  years  ago  pleasures  were  rarer  and 
simpler.  The  giant  automated  corporations 
of  today,  at  least  many  of  them,  were  at 
that  time  simply  small,  struggling  compa- 
nies, trying  to  find  for  thenaselves  a  place  In 
the  world.  In  those  days,  by  force  of  neces- 
sity, rugged  Individualism  characterlaed  the 
the  people  of  the  Southern  States,  and  no- 
where was  this  more  true  than  In  Piedmont. 
N.C.  lying  at  the  foot  of  the  great  Blue  Ridge, 
and  of  its  offshoot,  the  South  Movmtalns. 
Perhaps  one-third  of  the  620  square  miles 
of  Burke  County.  N.C.  was  still  virgin  forest. 
Bven  at  that  late  date  farmers  were  cutting 
down  the  original  forests  to  clear  land  on 
which  to  scratch  out  an  existence.  Ttans- 
portation  was  so  Impossible  that  many  of 
these  beautiful  logs  were  simply  pUed  up  and 
burned.  Instead  of  being  converted  Into  Ivun- 
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her.  It  was  natiiral  that  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, with  such  an  abimdance  of  «in» 
timber,  that  sawmills  would  be  established 
at  8lt«s  where  It  was  practical  to  convey  to 
market  the  lumber  they  produced. 

In  the  middle  nineties  such  a  sawmUl  was 
erected  by  two  businessmen  from  Morgan- 
ton,  who  later  became  subscribing  stockhold- 
ers to  Drexel  Furniture  Co.  These  were  the 
late  Samuel  Huffman  and  his  brother-in-law 
D.  B.  MuU.  This  Uttle  business  was  estab- 
lished on  a  railway  siding  In  the  midst  of  a 
great  primeval  forest,  at  what  is  now  known 
as  Drexel.  N.C. 

A  modest  degree  of  prosperity  was  enjoyed, 
and  other  equipment  was  added  from  time 
to  time  until  the  point  was  reached  where 
a  general  line  of  buUding  material  was  pro- 
duced. The  ambition  of  the  founders  of  this 
business  led  them  to  seek  wider  activities  for 
the  use  of  the  local  timber  that  was  avail- 
able and  hence,  the  Idea  of  a  furniture  fac- 
tory for  the  lltUe  community  of  Drexel  was 
advanced.  Merchants,  professional,  and 
other  businessmen  of  Morganton  and  sur- 
rounding area  became  parties  to  thU  venture 
and  a  total  of  something  slightiy  In  excess 
of  $30,000  was  subscribed  to  make  It  possible. 
There  exists  no  record  of  the  affairs  of  this 
Drexel  Furniture  Co.  from  the  date  of  the 
OTganizatlon  meeting,  November  7  1903  un- 
til February  5,  1906,  the  latter  reading:  '  - 

"J.  S.  Abernathy  resigned  as  secretary- 
treasurer  on  February  6.  1906.  F.  O  Huff- 
man was  elected  to  succeed  Abernathy  azMl 
took  charge  on  that  date." 

The  next  record  found  In  the  minute  book 
Is  a  record  of  disaster,  and  yet,  I  cannot 
help  but  feel  that  this  is  perhaps  indicative 
of  something  that  has  characterized  Drexel 
from  lU  beginning.  The  minutes  of  a  di- 
rectors' meeting  on  that  date  (December 
7.  1906)  read  as  foUows: 

"The  meeting  was  caUed  to  order  by  Mr. 
A.  M.  Kiatier.  president,  and  steps  were  taken 
to  look  to  the  rebuilding  of  the  plan  which 
was  destroyed  by  fire  on  December  7.  1906." 
As  a  teenage  boy  I  happened  to  be  a  wit- 
ness to  this  meeting.  The  fire  was  stiU 
burning;  the  air  was  full  of  ashes  and  smoke; 
timber*  were  atlU  falling,  and  with  insur- 
ance of  only  »35.000  this  board  of  director* 
made  the  momentous  and  courageous  deci- 
sion which  was  to  affect  the  economy  of 
the  locality  for  future  years. 

The  story  of  Drexel  falls  naturally  into 
two  chapters;  first,  the  story  of  Dresel  Fur- 
niture Co.  alone,  which  began  on  November 
7,  1908.  and  which  ended  in  1957  when  the 
Morganton  Furniture  Co,  of  Morganton.  and 
Heritage  Fumltiue  Co..  of  High  Point  and 
Mocks vUle,  were  acquired  by  an  exchange  of 
stock,  the  first  such  acquisition  by  the  Drexel 
Fumitiu-e^Co. 

Dxu-ing  the  first  chapter  Drexel  Furniture 
Co.  enoyed  considerable  growth.  The  fllist 
balance  aheet  of  record  is  for  the  year  1908. 
at  which  tlDM  the  net  worth  of  the  company 
was  shown  to  be  »46.766.«7.  At  the  close  of 
business  on  November  30.  1956  the  net  worth 
of  Drexel  Fumltiu^  Co.  had  grown  to  $13,- 
231.847.  Sales  had  grown  from  an  esti- 
mated (150.000  per  annum  to  nearlv  t2fi 
million.  ' 

The  first  fumitiu-e  made  by  Drexel  was  a 
bedroom  suite  of  native  oak,  comprising  a 
bureau,  a  washstand  and  a  double  bed, 
wholesaling  at  about  Hi.60.  In  the  very  na- 
ture of  things  It  had  to  be  of  very  #iinplff 
design  and  construction.  Employees  experi- 
enced In  the  manufacture  of  furniture  were 
almost  Impossible  to  obtain.  Knowledgeable 
management  was  equally  rare.  It  was  inevi- 
table that  both  management  and  the  produc- 
tion force  must  together  learn  the  intricacies 
of  the  manufacture  and  sale  of  furniture. 
Satisfactory  sales  arrangements  were  very 
difficult  to  secure.  The  new  factories  were 
almost  completely  in  the  hands  of  profes- 
sional metropoUtan  sales  agents,  who  de- 
signed, priced  and  sold  their  furniture. 
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Ab  the  years  went  by,  the  workers  took 
on  additional  skills  and  management  ac- 
quired a  more  complete  knowledge  with  re- 
spect to  the  solution  of  the  problems  ot 
management  and  selling.  I  can  assure  you 
that  In  the  fields  of  both  production  and 
management,  the  accepted  method  of  mak- 
ing progress  was  that  of  trial  and  error. 

Yet,  In  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  and  In 
spite  of  the  lack  of  knowledge,  which  could 
be  gained  only  by  ex{>erlence.  this  young 
company  prospered  steadily.  By  January 
1911  It  felt  sufficiently  proeperoijs  to  declare 
a  small  dividend.  The  financial  statement 
for  the  year  1911  shows  an  accumulation  of 
profiU  for  the  years  1908-11  of  $50,071.70. 

As  the  company  Improved  Its  financial  con- 
dition It  also  improved  the  character  and 
design  of  its  product.  In  the  teens,  it  pio- 
neered in  the  manufacture  of  "figured  red 
gum"  furniture,  and  this  product  became  a 
Tery  important  factor  in  the  furniture  field. 
It  had  also  somewhat  become  of  age  In 
the  area  of  marketing,  and  it  was  no  longer 
so  completely  at  the  mercy  of  one  sales  agent. 
Cost  systems  had  been  added,  which  could 
■erve  as  a  proper  guide  for  pricing  the  fur- 
niture. During  the  3rear  1915  we  read  from 
the  minutes  that  the  affairs  of  the  concern 
were  in  good  shape  and  the  prospects  bright. 
At  the  1916  mid-year  meeting  a  dividend  of 
3  percent  per  month  was  declared  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year. 

The  ambltloxis  and  still  young  company 
was  beginning  to  fiex  its  muscles.  In  1918 
another  20,000  square  feet  was  added  to  the 
one  plant  at  Drezel.  and  in  the  same  year  the 
Blue  Ridge  Furniture  Co.  of  Marlon  was 
pxirchased  for  cash  from  the  owner  who  was 
IHvparlng  to  go  into  service  in  World  War  I. 
As  of  December  30,  1932  the  company 
showed  a  net  worth  of  •540,323,  and  in  1933 
took  two  notable  steps  by  declaring  a  1,300 
percent  stock  dividend,  and  by  purchasing 
the  plant  of  the  Morgan  ton  Manufacturing 
and  Trading  Co.  in  Morganton,  thereby  en- 
tering that  town  for  manufacturing  purposes. 
During  this  period  of  growth,  when  the 
principal  emphasis  was  upon  production,  and 
the  acquisition  of  facilities  for  such,  the 
sales  of  the  company  had  been  consolidated 
to  a  high  degree  until  a  very  large  part  of  its 
total  production  was  being  sold  to  one  very 
large  wholesale  house,  which  had  a  ntunber 
of  branches  In  strategic  areas  in  the  United 
States.  The  depression  of  the  thirties  found 
this  ctistomer  to  be  in  financial  difficulties, 
and  it  was  compelled  to  go  out  of  business. 
This  left  Drexel  with  two  problems:  One,  to 
collect  the  large  sum  of  money  due  it  from 
the  bankrupt  customer;  and  two,  to  find 
another  outlet  for  its  product.  The  force 
of  necessity  demanded  a  change  of  policy  in 
marketing. 

Other  misfortunes  struck  the  company  at 
this  same  time.  Our  beloved  president.  Mr. 
A.  M.  Klstler.  who  had  been  president  from 
December  7,  1906.  died  suddenly  on  July  5. 
1931.  Mr.  8.  R.  Collett,  longtime  director 
of  the  company,  was  chosen  to  succeed  Mr. 
Klstler  in  this  capacity,  and  he  served  from 
September  3,  1931  to  June  37,  1933,  when  his 
untimely  death  occurred.  F.  O.  Huffman 
was  elected  president  to  succeed  Mr.  Collett. 
It  was  during  this  period  of  the  early 
thirties  that  Drexel  suffered  Its  only  profitless 
year,  sustaining  a  loss  of  some  $4,300  for  its 
operations  in  the  year  1933.  However,  diar- 
Ing  this  year  Important  policies  were  being 
created  which  were  greatly  and  favorably  to 
affect  the  futxire  of  the  company.  The  de- 
cision was  made  to  offer  the  line  principally 
to  retail  stores  and  through  commission 
salesmen  located  in  important  marketing 
areas  throughout  the  country.  This  was  a 
very  important  step  to  take,  and  one  which 
could  not  bear  fruit  very  rapidly.  However, 
In  the  light  of  subsequent  years  the  wisdom 
of  this  plan  had  been  demonstrated. 

During  this  difficult   period  of  the  early 
thirties  the  astute  management,  finding  its 


company  with  its  principal  customer  out  of 
business,  and  with  a  serious  depression  rag- 
ing, realizing  that  drastic  action  was  neces- 
sary if  they  were  to  make  sales,  brought  out 
a  bedroom  sviite  of  furniture  at  an  extremely 
low  price,  and  among  other  places  showed 
It  in  a  rented  spcu^e  in  the  Furniture  Expo- 
sition Building  In  Jamestown,  N.Y.,  which  at 
that  time  was  an  important  furniture  center. 
The  suite  of  furniture  being  quite  attractive 
and  priced  at  a  ridiculously  low  figure,  prac- 
tically "st(4e  the  show"  to  such  an  extent 
Indeed  that  the  Furniture  Exposition  Build- 
ing in  Jamestown  would  no  longer  rent 
Drexel  space  for  showing.  The  resoiirceful 
management,  however,  rented  an  empty  store 
building  in  Jamestown  and  kept  on  selling. 
Just  in  the  midst  of  this  period  of  devel- 
opment tragedy  again  struck.  On  May  12, 
1935.  President  F.  O.  Huffman  died  in  Chi- 
cago, making  three  presidents  that  Drexel 
had  lost  in  4  years.  R.  O.  Huffman  was, 
on  June  1.  1935,  selected  as  president  of  the 
company. 

Mr.  T.  Henry  Wilson,  who  had  for  a  period 
of  a  couple  of  years  been  sales  manager  for 
Drexel,  was  elected  vice  president  and  gen- 
eral manager.  Under  his  management  the 
company  made  considerable  progress  in  the 
character  of  lU  line  and  the  expansion  of 
Its  area  of  sales.  It  was  during  this  period 
that  Drexel  inaugurated  its  program  of  ad- 
vertising. The  first  piece  of  national  ad- 
vertising done  by  Drexel  apiwared  in  a  na- 
tionally distributed  homefurnishlngs  maga- 
zine in  April  1937.  This  advertising  pro- 
gram has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  is 
now  a  very  important  element  in  Drexel's 
marketing  effort. 

On  November  30,  1944,  Mr.  Wilson  and  other 
members  of  the  organization  resigned,  In 
order  to  start  their  own  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, and  President  R.  O.  Huffman  assumed 
active  management  of  the  company.  A  new 
organization  was  set  up  at  the  time.  Mr. 
Burton  R.  Tuxford,  one  of  Drexel's  out- 
standing salesmen  was  called  in  to  head- 
quarters to  act  as  sales  manager.  Mr.  O. 
Maurice  Hill  was  brought  In  to  assujne  charge 
of  production,  and  Mr.  Robert  L.  Connelly, 
for  several  years  an  accountant  with  Drexel, 
was  put  in  charge  of  finances,  and  the  com- 
pany continued  its  growth  by  increasing  its 
output,  diversifying  its  styling  and  expand- 
ing its  sales. 

During  the  11  years  following,  sales  grew 
from  slightly  more  than  $7  mUllon  to  slight- 
ly less  than  $29  million.  Profits  went  from 
$230,700  to  $1,800,000.  Emring  this  period 
Mr.  Tuxford  resigned  and  was  succeeded 
as  vice  president  for  marketing  by  Mr.  Da- 
vid J.  Brunn. 

In  January  1951  Drexel  purchased  for  cash 
all  of  the  outstanding  stock  of  Table  Rock 
Furnitxire  Co.  of  Morganton.  This  old  and 
respected  company  was  Incorporated  in  1925 
principally  by  local  stockholders.  Mr.  N.  O. 
Pitts  served  continuoxisly  as  president  of 
Table  Rock  from  Its  organization  to  its  sale 
to  Drexel.  This  plant  has  become  an  im- 
portant manufacturing  facility  for  Drexel 
Furniture  Co. 

This  period  to  which  I  refer  as  the  growth 
period  ended  with  the  year  1956.  During  this 
period  Drexel  had  grown  from  within  itself. 
The  next  period,  beginning  with  1957  and 
continuing  to  the  present,  I  refer  to  as  the 
expansion  period,  since  during  this  period 
three  fine  companies  were  acquired  by  an 
exchange  of  stock. 

During  1957  Heritage  Furniture  Co.  of  High 
Point,  and  MocksvlUe,  was  acquired  by  an 
exchange  of  stock.  This  company  was  estab- 
lished In  1937  by  Mr.  Elliott  8.  Wood  of  High 
Point  for  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  up- 
holstered furniture  for  national  distribution, 
and  showed  a  most  remarkable  growth  and 
success  through  the  years.  In  1947  this  fine 
company  built  a  new  plant  in  Mocksville  for 
occasional  tables. 


At  the  same  time  of  the  acquisition  of  the 
Heritage  Furniture  Co.  the  Morganton  Furni- 
ture Co.  of  Morganton  was  acquired  also  by 
an  exchange  of  stock.  This  excellent  com- 
pany was  only  a  couple  of  years  younger 
than  Drexel,  having  been  esUblished  In  1905 
The  first  superintendent  of  this  plant  was 
Mr.  A.  C.  Chaffee,  who  moved  to  Morganton 
at  that  Ume.  Mr.  Chaffee's  aflUlatlon  with 
this  company,  first  as  superintendent,  then  as 
one  of  the  principal  owners  and  general  man- 
ager, as  president,  and  finally  as  chairman  of 
the  board,  continued  through  the  years  until 
its  acquisiUon  by  Drexel.  Mr.  Chaffee  waa*^ 
recognized  as  the  dean  of  the  western  North 
Carolina  furniture  industry,  and  served  on 
the  board  of  Drexel  Furniture  Co.  from  1957 
until  his  death  in  1962. 

At  the  time  of  these  acquisitions  the  Her- 
itage organization  was  given  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  operation  of  the  Morganton 
Furniture  Co.  plant,  which  manufactures 
bedroom  and  dining  room  furniture.  This 
enables  Heritage  to  offer  a  complete  line  of 
bedroom  and  dining  room  furniture.  The 
Heritage  brand  name  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  finest  names  in  furniture.  The  name 
Morganton  through  the  years  has  enjoyed  a 
most  enviable  reputation  lor  the  quality  of 
Its  product. 

In  January  1961  this  expansion  was  con- 
tinued by  the  acquisition,  through  exchange 
of  stock  of  the  Southern  Desk  Co..  an  old 
and  well  established  company  with  head- 
quarters at  Hickory,  which  manufactures 
church,  school,  library  and  domltory  fur- 
niture. This  splendid  company  was  estab- 
lished in  1908  by  the  late  George  P.  Ivey 
of  Hickory,  and  has  shown  continuous  and 
steady  growth  since  that  time.  In  1962  Mr. 
George  F.  Ivey  died  and  his  son.  Mr.  Le- 
on S.  Ivey  succeeded  him  as  president.  A 
new  plant,  recognized  as  a  model  of  efficiency, 
has  been  built  at  Hildebran  for  this 
company.  We  are  expecting  great  results 
from  our  affiliation  with  this  company. 

After  the  acquisition  of  these  three  com- 
panies the  decision  was  made  to  set  up 
a  new  form  of  organization,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide a  more  effective  means  of  coordinating 
the  activities  of  each  company.  Therefore, 
in  1960  the  decision  was  made  to  merge 
all  of  these  newly  acquired  companies  Into 
Drexel  Furniture  Co.;  then  change  the  name 
of  the  corporation  to  Drexel  Enterprises, 
Inc.,  and  to  operate  the  companies  as  divi- 
sions of  the  corporation. 

The  result  is  that  there  are  now  three 
such  divisions,  operating  under  the  cor- 
porate board;  the  Drexel  Furniture  Co.  Divi- 
sion, the  Heritage-Morganton  Furniture  Co. 
Division,  and  the  Southern  Desk  Co.  Divi- 
sion. 

Under  this  plan  of  organization  each  divi- 
sion enjoys  a  high  degree  of  autonomy,  sub- 
ject only  to  the  general  over-all  policy  de- 
terminations of  the  corporate  board.  Each 
division  has  its  own  president  and  com- 
plement of  officers,  its  own  board  of  direc- 
tors, its  own  sales  organization,  and  is  held 
responsible  for  its  own  performance. 

Currently.  Mr.  G.  Maurice  Hill  is  president 
of  Drexel  Furniture  Co..  Mr.  Charles  S. 
Shaughnessy  of  the  Heritage-Morganton 
Division  and  Mr.  Leon  S.  Ivey  of  the  South- 
ern Desk  Co.  Division. 

Any  business  that  has  been  in  successful 
operation  for  60  years  must  Invariably  de- 
velop certain  philosophies.  Drexel  Enter- 
prises is  no  exception.  There  are  a  nimiber 
of  areas  within  the  operations  of  this  com- 
pany where  very  definite  philosophies  may 
be  observed. 

The  first  of  these  Is  that  every  person 
who  works  for  Drexel  is  considered  to  be  an 
important  individual.  Some  have  much 
greater  abilities  than  others;  some  have 
much  greater  resi>onslbillty  than  others,  but 
it  Is,  nevertheless,  definitely  our  thought 
that  each  employee  is  within  himself  an  In- 
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dividual,  and  is  an  important  person  In  the 
operations  of  the  com|Miny. 

This  philosophy  just  naturally  develops 
another  one,  and  that  la  that  everyone  who 
works  for  Drexel  should  share  In  the  profits, 
If  any,  of  the  division  in  which  he  works. 
Each  division  is  a  profit  center  of  its  own, 
and  every  employee  may  expect  to  share  in 
the  profits  of  his  division  on  the  basis  of  a 
simple  formula.  In  addition  to  this,  each 
division  has  a  full  complement  of  fringe 
benefits.  There  is  a  uniform  pension  plan, 
wholly  paid  for  by  the  divisions.  Hospital- 
ization, major  medical,  group  insurance,  and 
other  benefits  are  offered  on  a  contributing 
plan. 

Several  years  ago  our  then  chairman  of 
the  board  (now  honorary  chairman),  Mr. 
A.  L.  Harwood,  Jr.,  in  making  a  talk  to  a 
group  of  Drexel  employees,  established  a  set 
of  high  principles  which  we  earnestly  under- 
take to  live  up  to;  that  Is,  that  Drexel  must 
be  a  good  neighbor,  a  food  citizen,  and  a  good 
employer. 

We  like  to  believe  that  wherever  we  have 
plants  there  Is  ample  evidence  that  we  are 
making  a  serious  effort  to  live  up  to  these 
high  principles. 

So  tonight  I  am  able  to  say  to  you  that 
the  little  company,  which  60  years  ago  started 
out  in  such  insignificant  fashion,  has  now 
become  one  of  the  great  furniture  companies 
of  America,  operating  some  16  plants,  and 
doing  an  annual  volume  approaching  $60 
mllUon.  There  are  those  who  will  tell  you 
that  the  name  "Drexel"  is  the  best  known 
name  in  furniture  in  this  country. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  years,  I  try  to 
analyze  the  things  that  have  been  responsible 
for  the  growth  of  this  company.  Of  covu-se, 
there  are  many  elements  which  have  con- 
tributed to  this.  Not  an  xinlmportant  one 
is  Just  plain  good  luck,  but  I  do,  in  my  heart, 
feel  that  the  greatest  factor  In  the  growth 
and  development  of  this  company  has  been 
the  complete  dedication  of  those  who, 
thro\igh  the  years,  have  been  responsible  for 
what  has  happened.  In  all  my  life  I  have 
not  witnessed  any  greater  selflessness  than 
that  which  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
great  rank  and  file  of  £>rexel  officials  and  em- 
ployees. It  is  this  which  has  given  Drexel  its 
personality  and  which  has  furnished  the 
driving  force  necessary  for  accomplishing 
what  has  been  done. 

This  high  morale  of  the  organization,  the 
loyalty  of  Ita  cvistomers,  which  include  the 
finest  stores  in  America,  the  pride  of  oxu- 
workers  in  the  company  and  its  product,  and 
a  devotion  to  teamwork  form  an  iinbeatable 
set  of  circumstances.  We  have  a  word  for 
this  esprit  de  corps  at  Drexel  •  •  •  we  call 
It  Drexelitis.  As  long  as  this  characterizes 
the  spirit  of  Drexel  people,  there  should  be 
no  fear  for  Its  future. 

As  I  look  back  over  the  past  60  years  of 
observing  the  history  and  participating  In 
the  affairs  of  Drexel  I  can  recall  many  hap- 
penings in  which  Drexel  might  take  just 
pride  but  in  all  this  period  of  time  I  recaU 
no  honor  so  distinguished  as  that  which  Is 
being  conferred  tonight  by  Newcomen. 

I  know  that  I  can  speak  for  all  Drexel  in 
expressing  deep  appreciation  and  great  grati- 
tude for  this  splendid  event,  and  our  thanks 
to  you.  our  neighbors  and  friends,  who  have 
contributed  so  much  to  this  occasion  by  your 
presence. 


people  recalled  the  22  years  of  independ- 
ence, cultural,  social,  and  economic  prog- 
ress before  their  beloved  ancestral  coun- 
try fell,  along  with  the  other  Baltic 
States,  under  the  Communist  yoke. 

The  president  of  the  Omaha  Latvian 
Society,  Mr.  Arveds  Vinovskis,  spoke 
briefly  on  that  occasion,  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent.  Mr.  President,  that  an 
extract  of  his  remarks  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoro, 
as  follows: 

Ths  Latvian  Peoplx  Fight  roB  Freedom  and 
Liberty 

Forty-five  years  ago  a  new  independent 
state  was  born — the  Republic  of  Latvia. 
After  centuries  of  foreign  domination  and 
servitude,  after  bitter  fights  and  direct  as- 
sistance of  the  United  States,  Great  Britain, 
and  Prance.  Latvia  regained  its  freedom. 

During  the  22 -year  period  that  followed 
the  achievement  of  Independence,  cultural 
as  well  as  economic  life  In  Latvia  progressed 
at  a  rate  seldom  surpassed. 

In  its  international  relations  Latvia 
adopted  a  strictly  neutral  attitude,  favoring 
neither  its  powerful  neighbor  to  the  west, 
nor  Its  equally  powerful  neighlxir  to  the  east, 
desiring  only  to  be  left  alone  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  its  restored  freedom. 

But  the  peaceful  and  happy  days  lasted 
not  long.  The  outbreak  of  World  War  n 
was  a  tragedy  for  the  Baltic  States.  In  Oc- 
tober 1939  Latvia  and  the  other  Baltic  coun- 
tries— Estonia  and  Lithuania — were  forced 
to  sign  a  treaty  of  friendship  and  mutual  as- 
sistance with  the  Soviet  Union,  granting  of 
military  bases  within  the  territories  of  the 
Baltic  States. 

In  his  speech  at  the  state  dinner  given 
after  the  signing  of  the  pact,  Stalin  gave  his 
Bolahevik  word  of  honor  that  the  Soviet 
Union  would  adhere  to  its  promises  and  ob- 
ligations as  specified  in  the  accords  just  con- 
cluded. 

It  took  the  people  of  the  Baltic  countries 
8  months  to  learn  the  value  of  solemnly 
signed  and  sealed  Soviet  obllgationa.  volun- 
tarUy  offered,  and  strengthened  with  Stalin's 
personal  word  of  honor,  though  they  were. 

In  Jime  1940  the  Soviet  Red  Army  invaded 
Latvia.  Since  that  time  land.  Industry,  com- 
merce and  banking  were  nationalized.  All 
economic  life  wm  disrupted,  the  people  ter- 
rorized and  pauperized.  Farmers  were  forced 
into  collectivized  farming  after  Soviet  pat- 
tern. Religious  freedom  disappeared  with 
other  liberties.  More  than  100,000  people 
were  deported  to  Siberia,  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands w        killed. 

Today,  on  Latvia's  Independence  Day,  the 
free  world  accuses  the  Soviet  Union  of  com- 
mitting and  continuing  an  international 
crime  against  Latvia. 

Today    the    Latvian    people    in    the    free 
world  pledge  to  Intensify  their  Joint  <»ga- 
nized  acUvlty  for  freedom  and  liberty  for  all. 
AavxDS  Vinovskis. 
President,  Omaha  Latvian  Society. 


OMAHA  LATVIAN  SOCIETY'S  INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY  OBSERVANCE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 16,  it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet 
with  the  Omaha  Latvian  Society  in  ob- 
servance of  the  45th  anniversary  of  the 
declaration  of  Latvian  independence. 

It  was  both  a  moving  and  inspiring 
experience,  as  these  sincere  and  earnest 


MEMORIAL  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 

KENNEDY 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  on 
November  24,  on  the  eve  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  funeral.  Dr. 
James  P.  Wesberry,  pastor  of  Moming- 
slde  Baptist  Church  in  Atlanta,  delivered 
a  heart-warming  television  message  ded- 
icated to  the  memory  of  our  slain  Presi- 
dent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Dr.  Wes- 
berry's  message  be  printed  in  the  Rioots. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  message 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Messack  Delivered  bt  Dr.  James  P.  Wes- 
BXRRT,  Pasttor.  Mornincside  Baptiet 
Church,  Atlanta,  in  Memorial  Servicx 
ON  Eve  or  President  John  P.  Kennedy's 
Funeral,  Sunday  Night,  November  24, 
1963. 

The  heart  of  our  great  Nation  has  been 
broken  by  a  deep  sorrow.  The  body  of  our 
great  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  lies  in 
state  under  the  dome  of  our  Nation's  Capitol. 
Multiplied  thousands  of  people  have  already 
passed  in  review  and  will,  and  tomorrow,  the 
day  of  President  Kennedy's  funeral,  has  been 
declared  a  day  of  national  mourning. 

How  quickly  and  shocldngly  momentous 
world  events  take  place.  Little  did  any  of 
tis  think  that  we  would  come  to  this  Thanks- 
giving Sunday  bowed  In  grief  over  the  un- 
timely and  tragic  death  of  our  briniant  and 
gifted  leader.  Full  of  life  and  completely 
dedicated  to  the  service  of  the  Nation  and 
to  the  freedom  and  peace  of  the  entire  world, 
the  President  of  tJie  United  States  was 
cruelly  and  brutally  shot  and  klUed  by  an 
assassin  in  I>allas,  Tex.,  last  Friday,  and  now 
the  assassin  is  dead. 

It  is  as  unbelievable  as  it  is  shocking — and 
yet  we  know  it  is  true.  How  hard  it  is  for 
us  to  believe  that  such  a  thing  could  happen 
In  so-called  Christian  America.  We  find  it 
so  difficult  to  believe  that  we  are  living  in  a 
land  where  such  a  thing  as  burning  churches, 
bombing  a  synagogue  or  church,  and  mur- 
dering a  President  could  happen.  To  think 
that  he  who  gave  his  life  so  freely  and  who 
carried  within  his  office  the  greatest  power 
on  earth  could  have  his  life  snuffed  out  in 
such  an  atrocioris  way. 

This  sadly  reminds  us  that  the  awful  sins 
that  helped  to  crucify  the  Lord  of  glory  on 
Calvary  over  1900  years  ago  stUl  lurk  In  the 
human  heart,  and  there  are  yet  evU  forces 
that  would  tear  down  and  destroy  everything 
for  which  Christ  stands  and  upon  which 
America  was  built. 

President  Kennedy  oommanded  the  re- 
spect, love  and  admiration  of  the  world.  HIb 
was  a  great  faith — a  true  profile  of  courage. 
His  sacrificial  death  has  a  sobering  effect 
upon  ova  Nation  and  our  world.  America 
can  never  be  the  same  after  such  a  tragic, 
staggering  blow.  Whatever  comfort  there 
may  be  in  it.  God  Is  great  enough  to  make 
the  wrath  of  man  to  praise  him — out  of  evU 
good  can  come.  As  great  as  President  Ken- 
nedy was  In  life,  he  is  many  times  greater  In 
death.  This  is  a  better  wc»^ld  today  because 
of  his  life  and  death  and  America  has  been 
brought  closer  to  God. 

Senator  Wayne  Morse  was  right  when  he 
said  just  before  the  Senate  was  recessed  Frt- 
day:  "If  ever  there  was  an  hour  when  Ameri- 
cans should  pray,  this  is  the  hour."  This 
sort  of  thing  humbles  lu  all  and  causes  tu 
to  hear  again  God  say,  "If  my  people,  which 
are  called  by  my  name,  sbaU  humble  them- 
selves, and  pray,  and  seek  my  face,  and  turn 
from  their  wicked  ways;  then  wlU  I  hear 
from  heaven,  and  wlU  forgive  their  sin,  and 
wUl  heal  their  land."  Only  time  will  reveal 
Mr.  Kennedy's  contribution  to  the  unity  of 
oiH-  world,  of  the  nstions,  of  religious  de- 
nominations, to  brotherhood,  justice"  and 
peace. 

The  universe  Is  full  of  vicarious  sufrerlng. 
One  thing  lays  down  ita  life  for  another. 
This  is  true  in  the  vegetable  world  as  weU  as 
the  animal  world.  Everything  is  bought  with 
a  price.  Men  lay  down  their  Uvea  aome- 
tlmes  In  single  heroic  acts  of  martydcm, 
sometimes  by  years  of  patient,  self-denying 
service — the  physician,  the  school  teacher. 
the  engineer,  the  statesman.  Only  God 
knows  the  price  many  pay  to  serve— mother* 
and  fathers,  hiubands  and  wives. 

Ob,  what  a  price  they  pay  as  they  suffer 
and  saeriflees  tot  tb«  w^-belng  of   their 
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children.  This  U  the  nature  of  atonement, 
and  In  every  comer  of  the  world  it  Is  spelled 
out  like  a  dim  and  broken  InBcrlptlon  on 
the  fragments  of  human  life.  Everywhere 
this  vicarious  principle  is  at  work.  "Bzcept 
a  com  of  wheat  fall  into  the  ground  and  die, 
It  abldeth  alone;  but  U  it  die.  It  brlngeth 
forth  much  fruit." 

We  find  thla  at  the  very  sxunmit  of  all 
being.  "Without  the  shedding  of  blood 
there  ia  no  remission  of  sins."  We  do  not 
expect  our  great  Creator  to  ignore  this 
vicarious  {M-lnclple  with  which  He  has  filled 
the  world.  He,  too,  suffers  and  sacrifices 
for  his  children.  The  throne  of  Ood  Is  one 
of  self-sacrificing  love.  "The  Lamb  is  in  the 
midst  of  the  throne"  is  a  "Lamb  slain  from 
the  foxindatlon  of  the  world."  There  is  the 
blood  of  the  Croes.  There  ia  a  voice  saying. 
"Father,  forgive  them." 

Father  Damlen,  at  the  age  of  18,  joined  the 
Society  of  the  Sacred  Heart.  When  he 
Onlahed  training  he  asked  to  go  as  a  mis- 
sionary to  the  Hawaiian  Islands.  Deeply 
moved  by  the  sad  condition  of  lepers  on  the 
Island  of  Molakal  he  went  to  live  among  and 
minister  to  them.  "No  matter."  he  said  to 
those  who  opposed  his  going,  "it  is  the  call 
of  Ood  and  of  h\unan  need,  and  I  am  going." 
He  lived  with  those  unhappy  people  the 
rest  of  his  life,  contracted  the  dread  disease 
and  died  from  it,  disflg\ired  almost  beyond 
recognition,  after  26  years  of  devoted  service. 
Like  his  Master,  whose  spirit  he  had  caught, 
he  gave  himself  for  lepers  through  long  years 
of  faithful  and  loving  ministry.  So  it  has 
been  with  many  others,  such  as,  David 
Llvlngton.  giving  his  life  to  Africa;  Wilfred 
Orenfell,  of  Labrador:  Lincoln,  Garfield,  Mc- 
Klnley,  and  now  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Nothing  abort  of  thla  experience  of  earnest 
service  and  unflinching  sacrifice  for  the  tri- 
umph of  Ood's  will  can  interpret  to  us  today 
the  meaning  of  the  sacrifice  of  Christ  on  His 
croes. 

Svery  man  or  woman  who  has  ever  tried 
to  do  these  things  in  any  measure  knows 
only  too  well  that  there  can  be  no  salvation 
either  from  sin  or  from  the  misery  sin 
entails  on  giillty  and  innocent  alike  save  by 
the  vicarious  sacrifice  of  some  brave,  gener- 
ous servant  of  righteousness  and  benefactor 
of  his  fellows.  This  great  doctrine  of  vi- 
carious suffering  is  self-evident  to  every  man 
who  ever  fought  entrenched  and  powerful 
evil  or  sought  to  rescue  the  wicked  from 
wickedness.  To  those  who  know  nothing  of 
giving  themselves  for  others  this  doctrine, 
like  all  deeper  spiritual  truths,  remains  an 
unintelligible   and   impenetrable   mystery. 

The  first  man  I  talked  to  after  the  tragic 
news  that  our  President  had  been  shot  said. 
"I  feel  guilty  myself,  as  if  I  had  a  part  In 
It."  Don't  we  all?  For  we  are  all  respon- 
sible citizens  or  should  be. 

This  is  not  the  only  crisis  our  Nation  ever 
faced.  There  have  been  many  others.  It 
was  a  sad  day  in  America  over  a  hundred 
years  ago  when  a  troubled  minister  wrote  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  and  suggested  that  the  recognition 
of  our  undying  faith  should  be  printed  in 
some  form  on  the  coins  of  ova  Nation. 
"This,"  he  wrote,  "would  relieve  us  from  the 
Ignominy  of  heathenism.  This  would  place 
us  openly  imder  the  Divine  protection  we 
have  personally  claimed.  From  my  heart  I 
have  felt  our  national  shame  in  disowning 
Ood  as  not  the  least  of  our  present  national 
disasters." 

Upon  receipt  of  this  eloquent  plea  the 
Treasurer  wrote  the  Director  of  the  Mint 
in  Philadelphia  saying.  "No  nation  can  be 
strong  except  In  the  strength  of  Ood.  or 
safe  except  in  his  defense.  The  trust  of 
our  people  sho\ild  be  declared  in  our 
national  coins." 

The  Director  of  the  Mint  ordered  that  a 
motto  be  prepared  expressing  in  fewest  words 
this  national  recognition.  Several  mottoes 
were  tried,  but  in  1864  there  first  appeared 


on  a  U.S.  coin,  a  a-cent  piece,  the  words,  "In 
Ood  We  Trxist."  These  immortal  words  sym- 
bolize the  faith  and  righteousness  that  ex- 
alts a  nation,  and  have  a  ring  of  tlmelessness 
as  though  they  had  been  given  to  our  Found- 
ing Fathers  upon  tablets  of  stone. 

Blind  indeed  are  they  who  would  pull  this 
standard  down.  It  must  be  maintained  at 
all  coets.  The  ancient  landmarks  for  which 
we  are  most  grateful,  and  for  which  our  Na- 
tion stands  and  which  have  made  America 
great,  must  never  be  removed:  The  Bible, 
church,  home,  Christian  schools,  the  Lord's 
day,  Sabbath,  prayer. 

No  people  ever  suffered  greater  hardships 
than  our  pilgrim  fathers.  Of  102  immigranu 
who  landed  on  that  bleak,  rocky,  storm- 
tossed  shore  of  Cape  Cod  in  the  winter  of 
1620,  almost  half  of  them  died  during  the 
first  year.  They  built  seven  times  more 
graves  than  they  did  homee.  Only  Ood 
knows  what  they  suffered  during  that  cold, 
hard  winter.  There  was  sickness,  hunger, 
depression,  death,  bitterness,  sorrow,  lone- 
liness, and  separation  from  native  land.  But 
of  all  that  history  records  regarding  them, 
there  Is  nothing  written  more  indelibly  than 
their  faith  in  Almighty  Ood. 

For  many  this  may  seem  like  a  midnight 
hour,  but  let  us,  like  the  Psalmist  say,  "At 
midnight  I  will  rise  to  give  thanks  unto  thee 
because  of  Thy  righteous  Judgments."  And 
remember,  as  long  as  our  trust  is  really  in 
Ood,  all  things  work  together  for  good — and 
as  He  has  blessed  our  Nation  in  times  past,  so 
will  He  go  with  us  as  we  face  the  future,  for 
it  is  He  who  says,  "Be  strong  and  of  good 
courage,  fear  not.  nor  be  afraid  of  them:  for 
the  Lord  thy  C3od.  he  it  is  that  doth  go  with 
thee:  He  will  not  fail  thee,  nor  forsake  thee." 
Deuteronomy  31:  8. 


WALLS  OP  FUTILITY 
Mr.    JAVITS.    Mr.   President.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 

the  Record  an  editorial  from  the  Wall 

Street  Journal  of  December  2  entitled 

"Walls  of  Futility." 
There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 

was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

(From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  2,  1963) 
Walls  or  Futilitt 

Some  time  ago  David  McDonald  of  the 
United  Steelworkers  joined  with  steel  indus- 
try spokesmen  to  ask  for  Oovernment  protec- 
tion from  foreign  steel  Imports.  More  re- 
cently the  AFL-CIO  convention  parsed  a  stiff 
resolution  Indicating  that  unions  in  general 
are  beginning  to  think  more  and  more  in 
terms  of  Import  curbs. 

It's  certainly  understandable  that  people 
who  feel  their  jobs  threatened  by  imports 
might  fail  to  appreciate  the  argument  favor- 
ing free  trade.  Still,  as  past  experience  well 
demonstrates,  protectionism  is  futile  and 
self-defeating. 

Certainly  it  is  not  in  the  workers*  Interest. 
They  are  also  consumers  and  taxpayers,  and 
when  a  domestic  industry  is  shielded  from 
foreign  competitors,  American  citizens  pay 
for  this  "privilege"  either  through  higher 
prices  (the  result  of  tariffs)  or  more  taxes 
(the  result  of  subsidies)  or  both.  And  if,  as 
Is  likely,  the  excluded  foreigners  create  high- 
er import  barriers  of  their  own,  the  retalia- 
tion hurts  other  American  industries;  a  great 
many  U.S.  jobs  depend  on  exports.  All  of 
this  applies  to  Mr.  McDonald's  steelworkers 
as  well  as  other  workers. 

Even  the  protected  Industry  and  its  work- 
ers ultimately  suffer  from  protectionism. 
One  example  is  the  American  shipping  In- 
dustry, where  unions  along  with  management 
support  protectionist  policies  that  include 
both  subsidies  and  protective  laws.  As  a 
result,  the  American  shipping  Industry  has 
become    so    sluggishly    dependent    on    this 


treatment  over  the  years  that  it  has  had  to 
forfeit  the  flourishing  world  market  to  Its 
vigorous  foreign  rivals,  at  the  expense  of 
thousands  of  jobs  for  American  seamen  and 
other  workers  In  the  maritime  Industries. 

But  the  worst  effect  of  protectionism  and 
the  one  most  injurious  to  employment  is 
that  it  relieves  the  industry  of  responsibil- 
ity for  meeting  competitive  conditions  as 
they  really  are.  The  result  is  that  it  looks 
to  Oovernment  and  not  its  own  energies  for 
solutions  to  every  market  crisis.  A  weak  and 
dependent  Industry  can  be  neither  a  guaran- 
tee of  existing  jobs  nor  a  creator  of  new  ones. 

If  union  leaders  are  really  in  earnest  in 
their  effort  to  improve  employment  oppor- 
tunities, they  should  first  address  themselves 
to  the  labor  costs  that  have  been  making 
American  industry  less  able  to  compete.  This 
would  be  far  more  fruitful  than  a  futile  at- 
tempt to  build  protective  walls  that  don't 
really  protect. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the  edi- 
torial very  eloquently  underscores  my 
own  long-held  views  on  foreign  trade 
policy.  Protectionism  in  any  form — 
whether  in  the  guise  of  unduly  restrictive 
buy  American-type  legislation,  tight 
quotas  on  residual  fuel  oil,  a  more  re- 
strictive antidumping  law,  or  especially 
costly  marketing  requirements  of  im- 
ported goods — is  against  the  best  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States. 

We  are  about  to  embark  on  some  very 
difficult  trade  negotiations,  the  first 
under  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962. 
The  atmosphere  of  these  negotiations 
has  already  been  clouded,  controversy 
and  suspicion  have  been  provoked,  by  ill- 
timed  restrictive  actions  on  the  part  of 
the  EEC — European  Common  Market — 
and  there  are  grave  doubts  as  to  the  like- 
lihood of  any  worthwhile  accomplish- 
ments coming  out  of  the  forthcoming 
talks  in  the  foreseeable  future.  F\irther 
restrictive  steps  on  our  own  part  at  this 
time  would  further  endanger  these  cru- 
cial talks. 

Restrictions  on  steel  imports  proposed 
by  the  Steelworkers  and  ttie  steel  indus- 
try are  not  in  their  own  best  interest 
either.  Restrictions  on  our  part  in  turn 
engender  restrictions  abroad  which 
would  inevitably  damage  our  exports, 
jobs,  the  economy,  and  the  balance  of 
payments  of  the  United  States. 

I  am  particularly  impressed  by  the 
editorial's  argument  that: 

The  worst  effect  of  protectionism  and  the 
one  most  injurious  to  employment  Is  that 
it  relieves  the  industry  of  responsibility  for 
meeting  competitive  conditions  as  they  really 
are. 

The  Strengthening  of  the  competitive 
capability  and  performance  of  our  own 
economy  is  the  best  solution  to  import 
competition  as  well  as  the  meaningful 
expansion  of  exports.  This  means  an 
early  enactment  of  a  substantial  tax 
cut.  the  maintenance  of  price  and  wage 
stability  at  home,  and  the  reduction  of 
the  cost  of  production  through  automa- 
tion with  just  provision  for  the  workers 
concerned. 


DISCRIMINATORY  OCEAN  FREIGHT 
RATES 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  of  which  I 
am  chairman,  has  recently  held  hearings 
on  ocean  freight  rates  and  their  effects 
on  the  balance  of  payments.    Govern- 
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ment  officials,  shippers,  and  private  econ- 
omiste  have  informed  the  committee 
that  substantial  disparities  exist  between 
outbound  and  Inbound  ocean  freight 
rates.  It  costa  more  to  send  American 
products  to  Europe  or  Japan  than  It  costs 
to  send  European  or  Japanese  products 
to  this  country.  There  is  an  extensive 
list  of  such  rate  disparities. 

Representatives  of  the  American 
steamship  industry  recently  told  the 
committee  that  these  disparities  were  In- 
significant and  did  not  affect  the  move- 
ment of  commerce  for.  In  most  cases 
where  the  disparities  existed  and  where 
the  outbound  rate  was  higher  than  the 
inbound  rate,  these  rates  were  usually 
"paper  rates"  under  which  commerce  did 
not  move.  Moreover,  It  was  said  that 
many  disparities  exist  in  the  opposite 
direction,  that  is,  it  costs  more  to  ship 
commerce  Inboimd  from  Europe  and 
Japan  than  it  costs  to  ship  American 
products  to  Europe  or  Japan.  But, 
again,  they  said  that  such  disparities 
were  insignificant  because  these  also 
were  paper  differentials. 

Mr.  President,  I  am  not  sure  that  these 
disparities  exist  for  the  reasons  stated  by 
the  steamship  industry.  It  is  my  opinion 
that  many  of  these  disparities  are  real 
and  not  paper  disparities,  and  tend  to 
act  as  a  barrier  to  American  exports. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
recently  taken  a  courageous  step  and 
ordered  the  major  steamship  confer- 
ences— the  associations  of  lines  which 
establish  ocean  freight  rates — to  reduce 
their  outbound  rates  to  the  inbound  lev- 
els on  45  potential  export  commodities 
or  justify  to  the  Commission  why  these 
disparities  exist. 

If  the  disparities  are  paper  disparities 
and  do  not  affect  the  movement  of  com- 
modities, the  steamship  lines  and  con- 
ferences should  not  object  to  their  elimi- 
nation. Apparently  this  is  not  their  in- 
tention, judging  from  recent  newspaper 
articles  which  indicate  that  the  steam- 
ship Industry,  particularly  the  foreign 
lines,  intend  to  strongly  resist  the  Com- 
mission's order.  This  would  indicate 
that  either  the  American  lines  are  not 
telling  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
the  whole  story  when  they  argue  that 
most  rate  disparities  are  not  significant, 
or  the  American  lines  catmot  Influence 
the  steamship  conferences  which  are  pre- 
dominantly controlled  by  foreign-flag 
operators. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Rkookd  various  newspaper  articles 
which  indicate  that  there  is  a  serious 
battle  shaping  up  between  the  Maritime 
Commission  and  the,  steamship  confer- 
ences. 

I  also  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert 
in  the  Record  two  Washington  Post  ar- 
ticles which  commend  the  Commission 
for  its  action  and  question  whether  the 
United  States  should  continue  to  allow 
steamship  conferences  to  exist  by  ex- 
empting them  from  our  antitrust  laws. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Poet.  Dec.  4.   1963) 
RxouLATiNG  Ocean  Rates 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has 
made  a  beginning  in  what  hopefully  will  be 


a  successful  effort  to  narrow  the  ocean  ship- 
ping rate  differentials  that  exist  between  In- 
bound and  outbound  trafBc. 

Last  June  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas,  chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Economic  Conmiittee, 
called  attention  to  ocean  shipping  rates  paid 
on  Inbound  cargoes  of  steel  products  which 
were  very  much  lower  than  those  paid  on 
outbound  shipments.  Subsequent  hearings 
before  his  committee  revealed  a  pattern  of 
discriminatory  ratemaklng  practices  that  in- 
hibit the  growth  of  American  exports,  thus 
contributing  to  our  balance-of-payments  dif- 
ficulties. 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission  has  now 
directed  eight  outbound  shipping  confer- 
ences— the  cartels  in  which  rates  are  set — 
to  eliminate  the  Inbound-outbound  dispari- 
ties on  some  45  commodities  or  file  justifica- 
tions for  their  existence.  This  is  the  bold- 
est effort  which  the  Commission  has  made 
to  date  In  fulfilling  its  regulatory  responsi- 
bilities. But  If  substantial  progress  Is  to  be 
made  in  eliminating  the  transport-coet  im- 
pedimenu  to  export  growth,  a  frontal  attack 
will  have  to  be  made  upon  the  shipping  con- 
ference systenx- 

Under  the  Shipping  Act  of  1916.  American 
carriers  are  permitted  to  join  conferences  or 
international  cartels  of  ship  operators  which 
set  rates  and  pool  revenues.  And  since  It  Is 
the  policy  of  the  Maritime  Administration, 
now  in  the  Department  of  Commerce,  to 
withhold  sulMidles  from  companies  which  do 
not  adhere  to  conference  rules,  the  cartels 
are  in  fact  bolstered  by  the  coercive  power 
of  the  Federal  Oovernment. 

The  conferences,  which  attempt  to  regu- 
late competition  among  their  members,  en- 
gage in  discriminatory  practices  which  raise 
shipping  rates  above  their  competitive  lev- 
el. There  is  a  dual  rate  system  under  which 
shippers  who  agree  to  use  only  conference 
liners  for  some  minimum  length  of  time  are 
given  lower  rates.  And  in  some  conferences 
loyal  shippers  are  rewarded  with  deferred  re- 
bates. Both  practices  are  calculated  to  tie 
shippers  to  conference  lines  and  divert  busi- 
nees  from  the  nonccnference  competitors. 

Since  ships  in  the  traffic  which  is  out- 
bound from  the  United  States  are  more  fully 
utilized  than  those  on  the  inbound  runs, 
there  should  be  a  normal  inbound-outbound 
rate  differential.  But  it  is  magnified  by  the 
stronger  cartel  discipline  In  the  outbound 
shipping  conferences. 

The  Maritime  Commission  may  be  able  to 
narrow  these  differentials  by  efforts  to  regu- 
late the  conferences  In  the  manner  of  pub- 
lic utilities.  However,  success  In  such  an 
endeavor  Involves  the  policing  of  hundreds 
of  individual  coiLferences  and  cooperation  of 
their  foreign  members.  These  difScultles 
raise  the  question  of  whether  it  would  not 
be  better  to  forbid  American  participation 
in  the  shipping  cartels,  th\u  relying  on  the 
unfettered  forces  of  the  marketplace. 


(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  2,  1963] 

What  To  Do  About  Shipping  Conpcrxncss 

(By  Harvey  H.  Segal) 

"People  In  the  same  trade,"  wrote  Adam 
Smith,  "seldom  meet  together,  even  for 
merriment  and  diversion,  but  the  conversa- 
tion ends  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  pub- 
lic, or  in  some  contrivance  to  raise  prices." 

And  If  the  good  Dr.  Smith  had  been  able 
to  observe  the  activities  of  the  world  stecun- 
sihip  operators  over  the  past  century,  his 
t»rt  statement  would  have  been  even  less 
circiunspect. 

Ever  since  the  later  1860'8 — and  perhaps 
even  before — efforts  have  been  made  to  reg- 
ulate competition  in  ocean  shipping  through 
the  establishment  of  conferences  in  which 
operators  agree  to  play  the  game  in  a  gentle- 
manly fashion  by  fixing  commodity  rates  on 
various  routes. 

At  the  present  time  there  are  scores  of 
shipping  conferences  or  international  cartels 
operating  c^>enly  with  the  support  ot  na- 


tional governments.  In  the  Shipping  Act  of 
1916  and  subsequent  amendments,  Congress 
authorised  American  shipowners  to  par- 
ticipate in  conferences.  And  their  power 
has  been  bolstered  by  the  policy  of  the 
Maritime  Administration  which  withholds 
subsidies  from  lines  that  do  not  abide  by 
conference  agreements. 

The  market  power  of  the  conferences  is 
far  from  absolute  because  of  competition 
from  nonconference  lines  and  tramp  ships. 
But  they  have  over  the  years  perfected  dis- 
criminatory devices  In  order  to  retain  a  large 
share  of  the  market. 

There  is  a  system  of  dual  rates  which  pro- 
vides lower  rates  for  shippers  who  agree  to 
use  only  conference  lines  for  some  minimum 
period  of  time.  Certain  conferences  offer 
deferred  rebates  to  loyal  customers,  and  the 
Celler  committee  in  1958  uncovered  evidence 
of  secret  rebates  in  times  of  excess  capacity 
or  overtonnage.  In  addition,  many  confer- 
ences have  pooling  agreements  under  which 
the  total  earnings  on  a  particular  route  are 
shared  among  the  members. 

Shipping  conferences  came  back  Into  the 
news  when  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas  and  his 
colleagues  on  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
revealed  that  the  balance-of-payments  prob- 
lems are  being  aggravated  by  the  wide  dU- 
parities  between  Inbound  and  outbound 
rates  established  in  tlie  shlpj^ng  conf  n-ences. 
Douglas'  attack  led  to  a  shakeup  In  the 
Federal  Maritime  Commission,  the  agency 
charged  with  regulating  rates,  in  which  Adm. 
John  Harllee  replaced  Thomss  E.  Stakem  as 
chairman. 

The  Commission  has  now  taken  its  first 
significant  step  in  an  effort  to  regulate  rates 
by  calling  upon  eight  outbound  conf«-encee 
to  correct  the  alleged  diq>aritie8  on  some 
45  conunoditiee  or  provide  a  justification  for 
their  persistence.  WhUe  welcome,  this  be- 
lated action  raises  some  serious  questions 
about  the  ability  of  a  U.S.  Oovernment 
agency  to  perform  a  regulatory  function 
within  the  framework  of  the  InternatloiuU 
shipping  cartels. 

In  the  memorandum  on  ocean  freight  rates 
for  steel  products  which  Senator  Douglas  re- 
leased last  June,  there  are  enormovis  dis- 
parities between  inbound  and  outbound 
rates,  far  greater  than  might  be  justified  on 
economic  grounds.  However,  subsequent 
testimony  t>efore  the  JEC  indicates  that  ships 
on  the  outbound  routes  are  more  fully  uti- 
lized than  those  on  Inbound  runs,  and  this 
fact  suppwrts  the  presumption  that  some 
disparities  between  inbound  and  outbound 
rates  would  persist  in  the  absence  of  ship- 
ping conferences. 

But  while  surprisingly  little  Is  known 
about  the  conference  ratemaklng  process,  it 
is  fair  to  assume  that  they  have  magnified 
the  differentials.  Because  of  higher  capacity 
utilization,  discipline  in  the  outbound  con- 
ferences is  stronger,  and  It  is  quite  likely  that 
thiey  have  pegged  certain  conmiodlty  rates  at 
levels  which  work  to  both  their  disadvantage 
and  that  of  the  public  at  large. 

It  has  been  proposed  that  the  Maritime 
Commission  pursue  the  well-esUbllBbed 
principles  that  guide  the  regulation  of  do- 
mestic utilities  and  eliminate  discriminatory 
practices  which  conflict  with  the  national 
interests.  But  thU  hopeful  view  overlooks 
several  important  factors.  The  rates  charged 
by  an  electric  power  utility  with  an  exclu- 
sive area  franchise  can  be  regulated  without 
difficulty.  But  the  shipping  conference  Is  a 
ratemaklng  body  with  an  international 
membership  of  individual  carrlen,  an  or- 
ganization that  may  be  coerced  but  never 
controlled  by  the  agency  of  a  single  national 
government. 

Moreover,  the  conferences,  like  all  Inter- 
national cartels,  are  Inherently  unstable. 
When  markets  are  slack  and  there  is  con- 
siderable overtonnage.  discipline  breaks 
down  and  individual  members  make  "sweet- 
heart" deals  with  shippers  In  order  to  fend 
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off  noncoaference  competition.  In  fact,  one 
witness  at  the  JEC  bearings,  the  head  of  a 
chemical  exporting  company,  remarked  that 
the  only  factor  that  makes  the  dual -rate 
system  tolerable  Is  the  existence  of  non- 
conference  competition. 

If  the  Maritime  Commission  Is  ever  to  con- 
trol ocean  freight  rates.  It  will  have  somehow 
to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  conferences 
which  constitute  the  only  base  upon  which  a 
regulatory  structure  can  be  built.  But  even 
if  that  could  be  accomplished,  the  cost  would 
be  very  high.  Ocean  freight  rates  under  a 
weak  conference  system  are  already  higher 
than  they  would  be  In  a  free  market;  and 
effective  regulation  might  mean  an  even 
higher  and  more  rigid  rate  structure. 

The  alternative  Is  a  policy  which  would 
forbid  American  carriers  from  participating 
in  the  cartels.  It  might  at  first  result  In  a 
greater  Instability  of  rates,  but  free  markets 
offer  a  solution  In  an  area  where  the  tradi- 
tional regulatory  concepts  have  little  chance 
of  success. 

{From  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 

Nov.  29, 1063 1 

BHiprato  Oabups  Pomdbi  Rate  Osoxb 

COUKT  PlOHT 

(By  Oeorge  Panlts) 

A  serious  battle  between  the  steamship 
Indiistry  and  the  Federal  liiarltlme  Commis- 
sion appears  Inunlnent  In  the  wake  of  a 
controversial  order  by  the  regulatory  agency 
that  ship  cotiferences  equalize  Inbound  and 
outbound  cargo  rates  or  Justify  the  continu- 
ing rate  dlspcu-lty. 

Spokesmen  for  many  of  the  eight  XJJS. 
based  ocean  freight  conferences  directed  to 
take  such  action  by  December  15  voiced  bit- 
ter denunciations  of  the  FMC  move  and 
hinted  that  a  court  challenge  of  the  agency's 
power  may  definitely  be  In  the  ofllng. 

BOTH  EXPORTS  AND  DCPOKTS 

The  eight  shipping  conferences  control  the 
outbound  rates  of  American  exports  to  west- 
em  Europe  and  the  Far  East.  Bight  other 
ocean  freight  conferences  located  abroad  and 
acting  similarly  on  shipments  Imported  to 
the  United  States  have  also  been  directed  to 
file  rate  data  with  the  FMC  on  a  selected  list 
of  products  in  the  country's  foreign  com- 
merce, some  ot  these  dating  back  almost  4 
years. 

However,  the  order  to  reduce  rates  on  ex- 
port commodities  applies  only  to  those  con- 
ferences with  iMadquarten  in  the  United 
States. 

As  of  Wednesday,  only  two  of  the  16  ship- 
ping conferences  Involved  had  been  served 
with  section  21  orders — that  part  of  the 
FMC  authority  applying  to  production  of  In- 
f(»inatlon  by  steamship  companies.  They 
were  the  North  Atlantic  Continental  Freight 
Conference  and  the  Continental  North  At- 
lantic Westbound  Freight  Conference. 

OSlclals  of  ship  line  members  of  the  two 
freight  groups  declined  comment  on  the 
FMC  action.  However,  they  reflected  utter 
filsmay  at  the  agency  move  while  Indicating 
that  counteraction  Ls  being  studied. 

Other  industry  spokesmen  termed  the 
FMC  order  as  "stupid"  and  one  official 
charged  that  the  conferences  are  being  har- 
assed because  of  pressure  from  Congress. 

TWO  SENATORS 

This  was  a  reference  to  the  activities  of 
Senators  Doucuis  and  Peokmirx  In  goading 
the  ship  regulatory  agency  to  act  against 
conferences  in  rate  matters  presumably  be- 
cause It  could  aid  American  exports  to  bet- 
ter compete  in  foreign  markets. 

Senator  Douglas,  from  Illinois,  and  Sena- 
tor Proxmire.  from  Wisconsin,  have  persist- 
ently charged  that  conference  rate  disparities 
on  the  same  types  of  cargo  items  made  In  the 
United  States  and  In  foreign  lands  are  hurt- 
ing American  trade  expansion  plans.    Only 


last  w«ek  and  In  the  face  of  steamship  In- 
dustry testimony  contradicting  this  stand. 
Senator  PaoxMniE  Introduced  new  legislation 
calling  for  rate  equalization  or  an  explana- 
tion by  ship  lines  why  a  level  tariff  cannot 
be  Issued. 

While  industry  reaction  to  the  FMC  or- 
der was  generally  unofficial  it  was,  neverthe- 
less, extremely  heated  indicating  the  strong 
-undercurrent  of  resentment  that  Is  affect- 
ing the  steamship  companies.  Some  con- 
ference officials  said  that  they  would  with- 
hold conunent  until  receipt  of  the  FMC  or- 
der. 

WON'T  MEET  DEADLINE 

It  became  clecu*,  however,  that  the  industry 
would  not  meet  the  December  16  deadline 
set  by  the  FMC  Chairman  Adm.  John  Harl- 
lee.  Indtistry  spokesmen  noted  that  in  ad- 
dition to  possible  legal  action,  delays  in  com- 
plying would  probably  result  from  the  mass 
of  detail  Involved  in  the  sweeping  order. 

In  the  case  of  the  two  North  Atlantic- 
Europe  conferences,  the  FMC  has  ordered  a 
reduction  In  the  rates  of  the  eastbound  con- 
ference, to  a  level  of  that  in  the  westboimd 
conference  on  more  than  a  score  of  products. 
Included  are  fruit  Juices,  radios,  plywood, 
electronic  data  processing  computers,  hand 
tools.  Iron  or  steel  castings  and  forgings,  pipe, 
finished  steel  goods,  costume  Jewelry,  cop- 
per sheets,  brass  tubing,  zinc  and  lead  In- 
gots, unboxed  automobiles  and  trucks,  pot- 
ash, nitrogen  and  phosphate  fertilizers,  bat- 
teries, printing  presses  and  motorcycles. 

However,  this  is  only  a  partial  list  of  the 
products  that  the  FMC  says  should  be  moved 
at  equal  rates  to  and  from  the  United  States. 

SPOKESMEN  COMMENT 

The  over-reaching  nature  of  the  FMC 
order  and  the  wide  number  of  commodities 
involved  prompted  one  steamship  industry 
leculer  to  voice  disbelief  that  the  agency 
would  even  think  of  taking  such  action. 
"This  is  ratenukklng  In  its  most  Inequitable 
form,"  he  charged,  "Are  they  (FMC)  now 
going  to  come  In  and  upset  the  rate  struc- 
tures that  have  been  built  up  with  approval 
of  shippers  for  decades?" 

Another  conference  official,  whose  mem- 
ber lines  have  had  difficult  problems  with 
nonconference  line  competition  asked  why 
the  FMC  has  not  gone  after  the  Independents. 
"The  Independents  have  different  rates  on 
their  inbound  and  outbotind  trades,  what 
about  them?" 

Still  another  Industry  spokesman  offering 
strong  support  of  the  conference  ratemak- 
ing  system  suggested  that  the  latest  FMC 
move  could  prove  to  be  "the  end  of  the 
hone3rnioon"  with  the  shipping  agency  that 
was  formed  under  new  legislation  m  1961. 
"We  have  been  bending  over  backwards  to 
work  with  the  Commission  but  this  has 
brought  nothing  but  deep  resentment,"  he 
added. 

(From  the  Washington  Poet,  Nov.  29.  1963) 

MARrriME  Commission  Orders  Ocean  Ship- 
ping Rate  Change 

(By  John  P.  MacKenzle) 
The    Federal    Maritime    Commission    has 
made  its  boldest  move  to  date  in  Its  venture 
into  the  regulation  of  ocean  shipping  rates. 

In  an  action  certain  to  raise  storms  of  pro- 
test in  the  shipping  Industry,  the  Commis- 
sion told  16  major  ratesettlng  conferences  of 
ocean  shipping  lines  to  correct  "alleged  dis- 
parities" in  rates  or  give  a  good  reason  for 
not  doing  so. 

The  "disparities"  listed  by  the  Commis- 
sion involved  about  45  commodities  which 
cost  more  to  export  than  to  import.  Con- 
gress and  the  administration  have  chargvd 
that  the  rate  structure— and  Coounission 
inaction — have  frustrated  the  U.S.  trade  ex- 
pansion program. 


The  Commission  choee  the  commodities 
carefully.  Ranging  from  books  to  sewing 
machines  and  canned  vegetables,  the  goods 
appeftfed  to  be  selected  more  for  their  ex- 
port potential  than  for  their  economic  im> 
pact  on  shipping  lines. 

MAT   BE  nROT  STEP 

Since  the  goods  chosen  for  corrective  ac- 
tion do  not  constitute  much  of  the  shipping 
lines  business,  the  Industry  must  decide 
whether  the  rate  structure  Is  worth  fighting 
for  in  prolonged  hearings. 

If  the  Industry  compiles  with  the  Commis- 
sion directive  to  bring  the  Inbound  and  out- 
bound rates  into  line,  there  Is  no  guarantee 
that  the  Commission  will  not  start  regulat- 
ing other,  more  sensitive  commodities. 

The  Commission  directive  calls  on  the  con- 
ferences, which  represent  perhaps  100  ship- 
ping companies,  to  correct  the  disparities  by 
December  15  or  file  Justification  for  them  by 
December  31. 

Although  the  Commission  has  the  power 
to  amend  the  rate  structure  by  canceling  the 
conferences  exemption  from  antitrust  laws, 
it  has  never  exercised  the  power.  Until  re- 
cent prodding  by  the  Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee of  Congress  and  the  late  President 
Kennedy,  the  Commission  had  declined  even 
to  threaten  regulation. 

INVSBTIGATIONS  STARTED 

Last  summer,  at  the  height  of  congree- 
sional  irritation  over  the  shipping  structure. 
President  Kennedy  named  Commissioner 
John  Harllee  as  Maritime  Chairman.  Harllee 
pledged  to  move  "more  vigorously"  to  Im- 
plement national  export  policy. 

In  a  burst  of  activity,  Harllee  started  one 
staff  investigation  into  shipping  rates  for 
steel.  Initiated  another  which  headed  off  a 
rate  increase  contemplated  by  a  major  At- 
lantic shipping  group,  and  began  studying 
an  export-inhibiting  surcharge  on  shipments 
from  the  west  coast  to  Manila. 

Joint  CcKiimittee  Chairman  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las, Democrat,  of  Illinois,  who  spearheaded 
the  congressional  inquiry  and  encouraged 
President  Kennedy's  shakeup  at  Maritime, 
praised  the  Commission's  move.  "If  prop- 
erly followed  up."  he  said,  there  could  be 
major  progress  In  the  battle  to  redress  the 
U.S.  deficit  in  international  payments. 

In  another  response  to  Capitol  Hill  criti- 
cism, the  Commission  announced  it  would 
hold  an  open  session  with  a  group  of  lawyers 
and  newsmen  to  discuss  the  "free  flow  of  in- 
formation" in  the  agency. 

Charges  that  the  maritime  agencies  "are 
the  most  secretive  in  Washington"  were  made 
In  recent  hearings  before  a  Senate  Judiciary 
Subcommittee. 


(From   the   Journal   of   Commerce,   Dec.    2, 
1963] 

Steel  Freicht  Rate  Studt  Scope  Widens 
(By  Barbara  Spector) 

Washington,  December  1. — The  Federal 
Maritime  Commission's  Iron  and  steel  freight 
rate  investigation  is  turning  up  facts  and 
fig\u-es  which  conceivably  may  well  lead  to 
similar  investigations  on  the  disparity  be- 
tween Import  and  export  rates  In  trades  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Latin  Amer- 
ica, India  and  Pakistan. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  current  investiga- 
tion (docket  No.  114),  which  Is  limited  to 
the  trades  between  the  United  States  and 
Europe,  Britain,  Japan,  the  Philippines  and 
Australia,  informed  commission  sources  told 
the  Journal  of  Conunerce. 

Generally,  the  Commission  investigators 
have  found  that  In  the  European  trade,  the 
Common  Market  has  expanded  production 
facilities  rapidly  and  has  possibly  out- 
stripped the  U.S.  ability  to  market  their  iron 
and  steel  ooounodities  in  Europe — except  for 
specialty  items."     One   Commission   source 
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put  it  rather  succinctly,  "generally  there 
would  be  no  sales  of  U.S.  iron  and  steel  prod- 
ucts even  if  freight  rates  from  the  United 
States  were  zero." 

DOUGLAS    bearings 

The  Commission  investigation,  initiated 
by  ex-Chairman  Thomas  Stakem,  results 
from  hearings  by  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  chairman  of  the  Joint 
Economic  Committee.  Senator  Douglas  has 
stated  that  higher  export  rates  from  the 
United  States  than  Import  rates  on  similar 
products  moving  In  the  same  trades  are  hurt- 
ing tour  balance-of-payments  posture.  The 
investigation  Is  aimed  at  determining  Just 
where  the  disparities  lie  in  the  iron  and  steel 
industries. 

This  presently  is  the  only  docketed  Com- 
mission investigation  dealing  with  the  dis- 
parity between  inbound  and  outbound 
freight  rates. 

It  is  now  expected  that  hearings  will  be- 
gin on  January  14  in  New  York  City.  Im- 
porters and  exporters  are  expected  to  testi- 
fy on  their  ability  or  inability  to  make  for- 
eign sales  as  such  opportunities  relate  to 
freight  rates.  Importers  will  be  questioned 
on  their  ability  to  make  sales  here  as  such 
sales  relate  to  very  low  Inbound  freight  rates. 

In  February  similar  testimony  will  be 
taken  In  San  Francisco.  Oulf  Importers  and 
exporters  will  be  given  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify either  In  New  York  or  a  special  session 
may  be  called  in  that  area.  At  the  conclu- 
sion of  testimony  taking,  the  hearings  will 
probably  resume  in  Washington  so  that  con- 
ference and  steamship  Industry  executives, 
and  perhaps  Iron  and  steel  industry  leaders, 
will  have  an  opportunity  to  testify. 
reluctant  dragon 

According  to  Informed  FMC  sources  the 
steel  Industry,  which  In  the  beginning  played 
the  reluctant  dragon,  has  become  very  help- 
ful. U.S.  steel  companies  engaged  In  the  ex- 
port field  at  first  refused  to  supply  the  FMC 
with  the  information  originally  requested. 
However,  these  same  companies  are  reported- 
ly now  being  most  cooperative  and  have 
submitted  to  the  FMC  different  information 
which  the  Commission  regards  as  more  use- 
ful to  the  investigation  than  the  original 
material  sought. 

Commission  sources  Indicate  that  the  In- 
formation from  the  irbn  and  steel  companies 
will  help  broaden  their  investigation  to  cover 
why  there  are  rate  differentials  In  the  same 
Inbound  and  outbound  trades — and  not  Just 
to  show  that  they  do  exist. 

The  steel  companies  have  handed  over  to 
the  FMC  their  correspondence  relating  to  the 
disagreements  vrtth  conferences  over  out- 
bound freight  rates,  it  was  learned.  The  ex- 
porters have  gotten  action  on  at  least  half  of 
their  complaints,  and  the  Commission  will 
endeavor  to  show  what  percentage  of  half  of 
the  complaints  were  acted  upon  In  a  way  to 
satisfy  the  exporters. 

The  steel  company  responses  to  FMC 
queries  lead  the  CommlBslon  to  suspect  that 
rate  practices  to  the  Far  East  from  the  United 
States  reflect  preferential  differential  treat- 
ment for  Japan. 

declining  market 

For  Instance,  in  the  New  York  to  Far 
East  trade,  covered  by  the  Far  East  Confer- 
ence, there  is  a  declining  U.S.  Iron  and  steel 
market  and  rates  had  to  be  reduced  by  the 
conference. 

The  conference  reduced  the  rates  to  Hong 
Kong  and  Australia,  but  not  to  Japan  and 
the  Philippines.  This  backs  up  FMC  think- 
ing that  these  rates  embody  a  preferential 
treatment  for  Japan  and  the  Philippines 
which  keeps  those  rates  high  to  keep  U.S. 
steel  out.  In  that  same  trade,  it  was  learned, 
it  was  cheaper  to  ship  iron  and  steel  com- 
modities to  Korea  than  to  Japan,  even 
though  a  ship  had  to  stop  at  Japan  before 
stopping  at  Korea. 


The  Far  East  Conference  is  made  up  of 
four  American  carriers,  nine  Japanese,  four 
European  and  two  Philippine  flags. 

The  other  conference  in  that  trade,  but 
from  the  XJB.  Pacific  coast,  the  Pacific 
westbound  freight  conference  is  made  up  of 
10  Japanese,  7  American  carriers,  4  European 
and  2  Philippine  flags. 

COMMISSION  plans 

The  Commission  plans  to  concentrate  its 
hearing  time  on  4  or  5  of  the  10  largest  steel 
companies  because  they  each  represent  en- 
tirely different  modes  of  doing  business 
abroad.  It  was  learned  that  one  of  the  com- 
panies works  out  of  steel  mills  It  has  built 
abroad. 

Another  area  of  investigation  will  be  the 
effect  of  low  import  freight  rates  on  the 
European's  ability  to  capture  a  good  share 
of  the  market  generally  reserved  for  UJS. 
production. 

The  investigators  will  explore  the  corpo- 
rate tleup  between  Japan's  leading  shipown- 
ers and  leading  steel  producers. 

They  will  also  cover  the  Influence  British 
steel  producers  exercise  over  British  ship- 
owners to  raise  European  inbound  rates  to 
a  level  bound  to  limit  U.S.  imports. 

The  FMC  is  also  expected  to  explore  "the 
fantastic  Increase  in  U.S.  imports  of  Aus- 
tralian steel  products  in  the  last  7  or  8 
years."  PMC  wants  to  know  how  this  came 
about.  This  Is  expected  to  involve  the  level 
of  each  rate  Involved. 


Federal    Order    Arouses    Shippers:     Court 
Fight   Seen   on   Rates 
(By  Robert  S.  Bums) 

The  Federal  Maritime  Commission's  order 
to  steamship  conferences  to  Justify  or  end 
alleged  disparities  between  export  and  im- 
port freight  rates  has  aroused  confusion  and 
resentment  along  shipping  row. 

Foreign-based  conferences  that  regulate 
rates  on  Imports  have  refused  similar  orders 
and  have  had  their  refusal  backed  by  the 
courts.  Conferences  located  in  the  United 
States,  which  set  export  rates,  do  not  Intend 
to  obey  the  latest  order  without  a  fight. 

American  lines,  most  of  whom  are  Govern- 
ment subsidized,  must  comply.  One  line  re- 
ported that  the  Job  of  gathering  all  the  in- 
formation requested  by  the  Commission 
would  cost  at  least  $20,000. 

Inbound  conferences  have  until  December 
15  to  comply  with  the  Commission's  request 
to  Justify  differences  in  export  and  import 
rates.  Outbound  conferences  and  some  of 
their  member  companies  have  until  Decem- 
ber 31  to  supply  Information  for  a  rate  study 
being  undertaken  by  the  agency. 

It  is  fully  expected  that  the  conferences 
and  lines  will  ask  and  get  an  extension  of 
these  deadlines.  The  Commission's  action 
was  taken  to  comply  with  an  order  from  the 
Congressional  Joint  Economic  Committee  to 
do  something  about  the  alleged  disparity  In 
rates  by  January  10. 

The  committee  Is  Investigating  charges 
that  rates  on  American  exports  are  higher 
than  on  similar  imports.  Last  week  Amer- 
ican shipowners  told  the  committee  that 
most  export  rates  were  lower  or  equal  to 
similar  Import  rates  and  that  in  any  event 
the  higher  export  rates  did  not  place  Amer- 
ican manufacturers  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage. 

It  was  pointed  out  that  the  difference  In 
average  profit  a  revenue  ton  outbound  ver- 
sus inbound  does  not  exceed  68  cents  and 
probably  Ls  less  than  50  cents  on  the  adjusted 
scale. 

A  typical  reaction  to  the  Commission's  ac- 
tion was  given  yesterday.  "We  are  damned 
upset  over  the  whole  situation.  It  has  al- 
most reached  the  point  of  harassment,"  one 
Industry  leader  said. 


"The  industry  is  up  in  arms  •  •  •  this 
goes  well  beyond  any  right  the  Commission 
has  under  the  law,"  another  said. 


WORLD   CONFERENCE   ON 
OCEANOGRAPHY 

Mr.  mOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  call  the  attention  of  my  Senate  col- 
leagues to  an  excellent  suggestion  made 
recently  by  Representative  Bob  Wilson 
of  California. 

Representative  Wilson  has  asked  the 
Congress  to  call  a  World  Conference  on 
Oceanography  to  be  convened  in  the 
United  States  in  1965. 

As  the  good  Representative  pointed 
out,  the  undetectable  approaches  to  our 
shores  which  lie  imder  water  constitute 
one  of  our  greatest  perils  of  enemy  sur- 
prise attack.  And  so  the  subject  of  na- 
tional defense  would  be  high  on  the  con- 
ference agenda. 

But  we  all  know  that  scientists  have 
only  begun  to  ripple  the  surface  of  the 
vast  oceans  of  the  globe  in  their  search 
for  untold  treasures. 

We  know  the  oceans  yield  food  but  we 
take  but  a  fraction  of  the  food  because 
we  have  yet  to  learn  the  necessary  proc- 
essing techniques.  We  know  the  oceans 
cover  enormous  mineral  wealth,  oil  and 
other  natural  resources. 

We  know  the  oceans  may  some  day  be 
a  prime  source  of  energy.  Each  year  we 
have  managed  to  lower  the  cost  of  con- 
verting salt  to  fresh  water.  Some  day 
we  may  eliminate  the  world's  deserts 
and  convert  them  into  rich,  productive 
farmlands. 

To  sum  up,  each  of  us  acknowledges 
the  importance  of  oceanography  and  its 
virtually  limitless  potentials.  A  world 
conference  on  this  subject  could  not  help 
but  prove  to  be  beneficial  to  the  United 
States  and  all  mankind. 

Since  my  House  colleague  suggested 
the  conference  be  held,  I  can  only  second 
his  motion — with  one  slight  amendment. 
I  propose  Hawaii  as  an  ideal  conference 
site. 

Hawaii,  surrounded  by  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  is  Ideally  suited  as  a  conference 
site.  The  city  and  county  of  Honolulu 
is  just  now  completing  a  modern  civic 
auditorium  complex  which  would  make 
an  ideal  location  for  the  Conference. 

I  am  certain  the  faculty  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hawaii's  Geophysics  Institute 
would  be  happy  to  act  as  Conference 
hosts. 

In  conclusion  I  hope  that  my  Senate 
colleagues  will  give  their  wholehearted 
support  to  the  proposal  that  a  World 
Conference  on  Oceanography  be  held  in 
the  United  States  in  1965.  preferably,  of 
course,  in  Hawaii. 


DEVELOPMENT    OP    NATURAL    RE- 
SOURCES IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  un- 
finished business.  Calendar  No.  648,  Sen- 
ate bill  1111,  be  laid  down  and  made  the 
pending  business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr,  RlB- 
icoFF  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
stated  by  title  for  the  information  oi 
the  Senate. 
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The  Lkgislatitc  Clsrk.  S.  1111.  to 
provide  for  the  optimum  development  of 
the  Nation's  natural  resources  through 
the  coordinated  planning  of  water  and 
related  land  resources,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  atMence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unemimous  consent  that  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  quorum  call  may  be 
dispensed  with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  to  S.  1111  may  be 
agreed  to  en  bloc  and  that  the  bill,  as  so 
amended,  be  considered  original  text  for 
the  purpose  of  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
bill  now  before  the  Senate,  S.  1111.  im- 
plements the  report  of  one  of  the  finest 
select  committees  ever  created  by  this 
body — the  Senate  Select  Committee  on 
National  Water  Resources. 

The  committee  was  authorized  by 
Senate  resolution  48  of  the  86th  Congress 
and  was  composed  of  members  of  the 
Public  Works,  Commerce,  Agriculture 
and  Forestry,  and  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committees.  The  late  Senator 
Robert  8.  Kerr  was  its  chairman.  Sen- 
ator Thomas  H.  Kuchel  of  California, 
the  distinguished  minority  whip,  was 
vice  chairman.  Serving  on  it  were  Den- 
nis Chavez,  chairman  of  the  Public 
Works  Committee;  Senator  Allen  El- 
lender,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  Agriculture  and  Forestry  Commit- 
tee; Warren  Magnuson,  chairman  of  the 
Commerce  Committee;  Senator  Henry 
Jackson,  the  present  chairman  of  the 
Interior  and  Insiilar  Affairs  Committee, 
and  such  distingtilshed  minority  Sena- 
tors as  Senator  Milton  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Andrew  Schoeppel  of  Kansas, 
Francis  Case  of  South  Dakota,  and  Sen- 
ator Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsylvania.  It 
was  a  blue-ribbon  group,  from  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Hearings  were  held  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  Nation  under  the  guid- 
ance of  the  chairman.  Senator  Kerr. 
The  committee  studied  firsthand  in  a 
great  majority  of  States  the  water  prob- 
lems of  each  individual  area. 

While  the  hearings  were  being  held, 
experts  on  water  and  water-related  re- 
sources in  the  Government  and  private 
life  prepared  for  the  committee  a  series 
of  32  studies  published  as  committee 
prints.  An  outstanding  authority  on 
water  problems  has  described  these 
prints  as  the  finest  collection  of  material 
on  the  Nation's  water  resources  ever 
brought  Into  6  inches  of  shelf  space — 
It  would  take  books  covering  1000  feet 
of  shelving  to  find  the  same  material 
anywhere  else,  and  much  of  it  could  not 
be  found  elsewhere. 


On  January  30,  1961,  the  committee 
filed  its  report  and  recommendations 
with  the  Senate.  They  had  found  that 
six  types  of  water  problems  confront  the 
various  sireas  of  the  Nation :  supply,  dis- 
tribution, natural  quality,  pollution,  var- 
iability, and  floods. 

The  committee  found  that  five  major 
regions  in  the  Nation  will  have  inade- 
quate water  supply  in  1980  to  meet  an- 
ticipated increases  in  population  and 
economic  activity  even  with  full  devel- 
opment   They  are: 

First.  South  Pacific. 

Second.  Colorado  River  basin. 

Third.  Great  Basin— Utah.  Nevada, 
California. 

Fourth.  Upper  Rio  Grande-Pecos. 

Fifth.  Upper  Missouri  River  basin. 

By  the  year  2000,  the  committee  fore- 
saw supply  shortages  also  in  the  Upper 
Arkansas-Red  River  basins,  the  west- 
em  Great  Lakes  States,  and  the  Loui- 
siana-Texas western  gulf  area. 

Other  major  areas  of  the  Nation,  the 
committee  found,  would  have  adequate 
usable  water  only  if  they  Invest  billions 
of  dollars  in  pollution  control,  recycling, 
storage  reservoirs  to  level  out  variable 
seasonal  fiows,  and  establish  more  efiB- 
cient  management  practices. 

The  whole  great  Industrial  area  of  the 
United  States  from  Boston  south  to 
Norfolk,  Va.,  and  then  sweeping  west  in 
a  great  band  to  Kansas  City  and  Sioux 
Palls,  S.  Dak.,  was  found  to  be  in  the  lat- 
ter category — facing  shortages  of  usable 
water  unless  they  spend  billions  to  con- 
serve and  manage  it  right. 

The  Senate  select  committee  made 
five  major  recommendations.  Short- 
ened, they  were: 

First.  The  Federal  Government,  in  co- 
operation with  the  States,  should  pre- 
pare and  keep  up  to  date  plans  for  com- 
prehensive water  development  and  man- 
agement for  all  major  river  basins  in  the 
United  States. 

Second.  The  Federal  Government 
should  stimulate  more  active  participa- 
tion by  States  in  planning  and  undertak- 
ing water  development  and  management 
activities  by  setting  up  a  10-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  to  the  States  for  water  re- 
sources planning.  A  minimum  of  $5  mil- 
lion should  be  made  available  annually 
for  matching  by  States. 

Third.  The  Federal  Government 
should  undertake  a  coordinated  scientific 
research  program  on  water. 

Fourth,  The  Federal  Government 
should  prepare  biennially  an  assessment 
of  the  water  supply-demand  outlook  for 
each  of  the  water  resources  regions  of 
the  United  SUtes. 

Fifth.  The  Federal  Government  In  co- 
operation with  the  States  should  take 
steps  to  encoiirage  eflBcIency  in  water  de- 
velopment and  use. 

The  UJS.  Senate  has  acted  to  imple- 
ment the  third  recommendation  by  the 
passage  of  S.  2,  the  Water  Resources  Re- 
search Act,  now  under  active  considera- 
tion by  the  House  committee. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  on  July  13, 
1961.  transmitted  to  Congress  the  origi- 
nal river  basin  planning  bill,  which  be- 
came S.  2246  of  the  87th  Congress.  Its 
objectives — to  provide  for  development 


of  comprehensive  river  basin  plans,  bien- 
nial assessments  of  regional  water  needs 
and  supplies,  aid  to  the  States,  and  en- 
couragement of  more  efficient  water  de- 
velopment, management,  and  use — were 
the  same  as  the  objectives  in  the  pend- 
ing bill,  as  was  much  of  the  language. 

Title  I  of  President  Kennedy's  bill  pro- 
vided for  a  Federal  Water  Resources 
Council,  giving  it  responsibility  for  the 
biennial  water  surveys,  stimulation  of 
river  basin  planning,  and  administration 
of  aid  to  the  States. 

Title  II  of  President  Kennedy's  bill 
provided  for  the  establishment  of  river 
basin  planning  commissions,  including 
representatives  of  the  States,  whose 
members  would  all,  however,  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President. 

•ntle  in  of  the  Presidents  blU  pro- 
vided for  $5  million  in  aid  to  States  each 
year  for  10  years  for  water  resources 
planning,  as  proposed  in  bills  then  pend- 
ing in  Congress  by  Senator  Kerr,  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee,  and  myself. 

In  August  1961.  the  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs  Committee  and  the  Public 
Works  Committee  held  joint  hearings  on 
President  Kennedy's  bUl.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  opposition  to  it  from  the 
States  represented  by  the  Interstate 
Conference  on  Water  Problems  and  from 
water  organizations.  They  wanted  the 
bill  amended  to  declare  that  the  States 
had  primary  interest  in  water,  to  pro- 
vide that  planning  could  not  be  under- 
taken in  a  basin  unless  two- thirds  of  the 
States  requested  it.  and  that  the  Com- 
mission would  have  a  voting  arrange- 
ment in  which  the  States  would  pretty 
much  dominate  the  decisions.  The  Pres- 
ident's bill  gave  the  Federal  Government 
all  of  the  final  authorities. 

In  1962,  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee  held  a  further  hearing 
to  receive  the  detailed  views  of  the  State 
governments  as  they  had  been  gathered 
by  the  interstate  Conference  on  Water 
Problems.  The  conference  submitted  an 
extensively  revised  version  of  the  bill 
which  was  not  acceptable  to  some  of  us 
on  the  conunlttee.  But  we  felt  that  with 
patience  and  diplomacy  on  both  sides,  an 
acceptable  bill  might  be  worked  out. 

I  regarded  this  as  an  extremely  im- 
portant project.  I  did  not  want  to  see 
the  reports  and  the  work  of  the  Senate 
select  committee  entombed  in  the 
Archives  and  forgotten  as  a  dozen  major 
water  reports  had  been  filed  and  forgot- 
ten in  the  past 

This  country  has  been  struggling  since 
1908  to  do  something  about  river  basin 
planning — a  span  of  55  years.  On  Feb- 
ruary 3, 1908,  President  Theodore  Roose- 
velt's Inland  Waterways  Commission 
recommended  "prompt  and  vigorous  ac- 
tion by  the  States  and  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  this  comprehensive  plan  for  all 
the  Nation's  river  basins."  There  have 
been  repeated  efforts  in  the  past  half 
century  to  bring  about  that  river  basin 
plan.  They  have  succeeded  in  getting 
the  job  done  in  less  basins  than  there  are 
fingers  on  one  hand. 

Because  of  the  increasing  urgency  of 
our  water  problems,  committee  mem- 
bers and  staff  have  spent  weeks  and 
months  negotiating  with  representatives 
of  the  Interstate  Conference  on  Water 
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Problems  and  the  various  water  organi- 
zations on  an  acceptable  bill. 

In  these  negotiations,  agreement  was 
first  reached  that  the  bill  would  be  kept 
entirely  out  of  the  Federal  versus  State 
water  rights  controversy  and  that  it 
would  be  drafted  so  it  would  not  ad- 
versely affect  any  existing  agencies  oper- 
ating in  the  water  resources  field. 

Section  3  of  S.  1111  is  a  statement  and 
a  proposed  enactment  of  these  basic 
understandings  and  purposes.  It  needs 
to  be  read  carefully  and  understood,  for 
it  puts  aside  many  of  the  controversial 
side  issues  which  have  in  the  past  unnec- 
essarily delayed  the  water  planning  job. 
Section  3  reads  as  follows: 

Sac.  8.  Nothing  in  tMs  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— (a)  to  expand  or  dlmlniah  either 
Federal  or  Stat«  jurtBdlctlon,  responslblUty, 
or  rights  In  the  field  of  water  resources 
planning,  development,  or  control:  nor  to 
displace,  supersede,  or  limit  the  jurisdiction 
or  responsibility  of  any  legally  established 
joint  or  common  agency  of  two  or  more 
States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and  the  Fed- 
eral Government;  nor  to  limit  the  authority 
of  Congress  to  authorUe  and  fund  projects; 
nor  to  limit  the  use  of  other  mechanisms, 
if  preferred  by  the  participating  govern- 
mental units.  In  the  water  resources  field; 

(b)  as  superseding,  modif]rlng.  or  repeat- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to 
develop  or  participate  in  the  developiment  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  or  to  exer- 
cise Ucenslng  or  regulatory  functions  In 
relation  thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commlaalon,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

During  one  of  the  hearings  on  this 
bill,  I  made  the  statement  that  the  long- 
standing water  rights  controversy  be- 
tween the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  had  never  prevented  the  construc- 
tion of  a  project.  I  challenged  one  wit- 
ness to  name  any  project  which  had 
been  forestalled  by  the  rights  issue.  He 
named  two.  but  it  proved  that  he  wsis 
mistaken  on  both  of  them. 

It  was.  and  is,  my  belief  that  if  we 
will  set  the  water  engineers  and  experts 
from  the  Federal  Government  and  the 
States  down  around  a  table  to  come  up 
with  the  very  best  possible  plan  for  the 
use  of  the  water  of  a  river  basin,  they 
will  get  the  job  done  without  any  exten- 
sive debate  on  rights.  They  deal  in  facts. 
The  costs  and  benefits  of  alternative 
projects  and  programs  are  measurable. 
They  will  study  those  alternatives,  com- 
pare them,  and  select  the  alternatives 
which  are  best  for  the  basin  involved. 

Time  sifter  time  the  engineers  have 
been  able  to  recommend  projects  which 
all  of  the  participants  in  some  of  our 
major  water  rights  battles  come  In  and 
support  and  then  go  back  home  and 
start  scolding  each  other  about  water 
rights  again. 

We  can  plan.  We  can  prepare  for  the 
development  of  our  water  resources 
which  will  be  urgently  needed  In  the 
next  10,  20.  and  SO  years,  if  we  will  Just 
suspend  bureaucratic  arguments  long 
enough  to  set  up  a  planning  machinery 
which  will  allow  the  engineers  and  the 
water  experts  to  get  together. 

The  Senate  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
Committee,  which  has  recommended  the 
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passage  of  8.  1111.  has  another  bill  be- 
fore it  S.  1275,  which  deals  with  the  State 
and  Federal  water  rights  issue.  We  are 
going  to  hold  hearings  on  it  and  see  if 
we  can  take  at  least  a  short  step  toward 
settlement  of  that  dispute.  I  am  not 
sure  whether  we  will  be  able  to  or  not 
But  that  dispute  can  be  dealt  with  sep- 
arately and  does  not  need  to  impede  the 
passage  of  S.  1111  to  get  the  planning 
job  done. 

Mr.  President,  S.  1111.  before  the  Sen- 
ate today,  still  seeks  to  achieve  the  same 
purposes  as  President  Kennedy's  bill 
which  is  the  implementation  of  recom- 
mendations 1.  2.  4.  and  5  of  the  Senate 
Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources. 

TiUe  I  of  S.  1111  establishes  a  Water 
Resources  Council  composed  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  the  Interior,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Chairman  of  the 
Federal  Power  Commission,  including 
the  five  major  agencies  which  have  re- 
sponsibilities for  water  resources  plan- 
ning now. 

The  title  charges  this  Council  with 
performing  one  of  the  important  jobs 
recommended  by  the  Select  Committee 
on  Water  Resources,  a  biennial  assess- 
ment of  water  supply  and  demand  in  the 
various  regions   of  the  Nation. 

This  is  a  considerably  more  important 
function  than  many  realize.  Experience 
shows  that  it  sometimes  takes  20  years 
and  longer  to  bring  major  water  re- 
sources facilities  from  the  planning  stage 
to  completion.  After  edl  the  planning  is 
done,  after  all  the  blueprints  for  a  dam 
have  been  completed  and  Congress  has 
actually  authorized  the  first  money  to 
start  work  on  a  dam,  it  sometimes  takes 
5  to  7  years  just  to  construct  the  access 
roads,  excavate,  drill  foundations,  bore 
water  tunnels,  and  finally  erect  the  struc- 
ture that  will  impound  a  river's  waters. 

It  is  too  late  to  start  the  plemning  and 
construction  of  a  dam  after  a  water 
shortage  Is  upon  a  city.  It  must  be  done 
years  in  advance.  It  is  consequently 
essential  that  we  know  years  In  advance 
when  demand  is  going  to  exceed  Uie 
supply  under  different  stages  of  develop- 
ment. 

A  second  major  function  of  the  Coun- 
cil— and  a  very  imr>ortant  one  in  some 
major  areas — Is  to  assess  the  effect  that 
the  individual  river  basin  plans  will  have 
on  other  regions  In  the  Nation. 

The  Mississippi  River  basin  has  been 
treated  for  Federal  water  planning  and 
development  purposes  as  six  different 
basins  in  the  past  It  has  been  treated  as 
a  Lower  Mississippi  River  basin,  the 
Tennessee,  the  Ohio,  the  Upper  Missis- 
sippi River  basin,  the  Missouri  basin, 
and  the  Arkansas-Red-White  River 
basin. 

Water  management  in  the  Tennessee 
Valley  affects  water  fiows  in  the  lower 
Mississippi  below  Cairo.  111.,  as  does  water 
management  in  the  Ohio.  Irrigation  in 
Montana  aikl  North  Dakota  affects  the 
amount  of  water  fiowing  past  Vlcksburg. 
Miss.  It  Is  necessary  that  there  be  a 
Federal  agency  making  certain  that  In 
instances  like  the  Mississippi  basin  that 


the  plan  for  one  of  the  six  segments  does 
not  adversely  affect  others. 

A  second  example  of  interbasin  rela- 
tionships which  must  be  watched  is  in- 
terbasin exchange  of  water.  Some  of 
these  are  intrastate,  as  in  California, 
where  it  is  planned  to  divert  water  from 
humid  northern  California  areas  to  arid 
southern  California.  Some  Instances  are 
interstate,  such  as  diversions  from  the 
Colorado  River  to  the  Missouri  and  Ar- 
kansas River  basins. 

A  third  major  task  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Council  has  already  been  under- 
taken on  an  ad  hoc  basis.  We  needed 
a  new  statement  of  Federal  principles, 
standards,  and  policies  to  provide  Federal 
water  agencies  with  a  common  guide  for 
justification  and  planning  of  water  proj- 
ects. President  Kennedy  asked  the  four 
Cabinet  members  in  the  proposed  Coun- 
cil to  meet  on  an  ad  hoc  basis  and  prepare 
such  principles  and  standards,  to  replace 
the  old  and  unpopular  standards  in 
Budget  Circular  No.  97.  This  job  has 
been  successfully  accomplished.  S.  1111 
directs  the  new  Covmcil  to  keep  this  work 
current,  to  develop  common  cost  alloca- 
tion practices,  and  to  encourage  volun- 
tary coordination  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment's water  planning  and  develop- 
ment activities. 

Title  n  of  the  bill  is  where  the  princi- 
pal debate  has  occurred.  It  provides  the 
pattern  for  the  Federal-State  river 
basin  planning  commission. 

Under  S.  1111  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  States  will  each  appoint 
and  pay  their  own  representatives  in  any 
commission.  The  Federal  and  State 
people  wiU  meet  as  representatives  ol 
autonomous  units  of  government.  The 
commissions  will  be  truly  Federal -State, 
not  Federal  commissions,  to  which  the 
President  has  appointed  people  Intended 
to  represent  the  viewpoint  of  the  dif- 
ferent States.  The  Federal  Government 
and  the  States  will  share  In  the  budget. 

Since  preparation  of  the  best  plan  for 
the  development  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  of  a  river  basin 
requires  a  determination  of  the  best  al- 
ternatives based  on  the  facts  involved, 
and  it  is  not  a  political  question  which 
can  be  settled  by  voting — no  provision  is 
made  for  voting  in  the  commissions. 
In  Instances  where  the  engineers  and 
experts  finally  disagree  on  what  Is  the 
best  plan,  then  the  commissions  will 
report  to  the  President  and  the  Gover- 
nors, and  through  them  to  the  legis- 
lative bodies,  on  the  alternatives.  Con- 
gress ultimately  has  to  authorize  the 
projects.  It  will  not  be  unusual  if  we 
have  to  judge  occasionally  between  al- 
ternative projects.  It  will  be  unusual  to 
judge  between  alternatives  where  the 
engineering  facts  and  the  anticipated 
results  of  the  alternatives  have  been 
clearly  defined  and  we  know  the  exact 
nature  of  the  choice  we  are  making. 

The  Advisory  Commission  on  Inter- 
governmental Relations  on  which  three 
distinguished  members  of  this  body  serve 
with  distinction — Senators  Ervin, 
Mttwdt,  and  Muskib — has  approved  this 
new  type  of  commission  with  aome  &i- 
thusiasm. 

The  Commission  includes  representa- 
tives  of    the   executive   branch   of    the 
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Federal  Oovemment,  Senators.  Repre- 
sentatives, Governors,  State  legislators, 
mayors,  county  ofBcials,  and  private  cit- 
izens. 

The  members  of  the  Commission,  with- 
out any  dissents,  agreed  to  a  report  on 
this  bill  which  said — and  I  quote  their 
report: 

We  believe  the  concept  of  Pederal-Stat* 
cooperation  In  river  basin  planning  and  de- 
velopment, as  proposed  In  the  bill.  Is  not 
only  desirable  but  consistent  with  sound 
principles  of  Intergovernmental  relations  In 
our  Federal  system.  Success  of  the  proposed 
program  of  course  would  depend  on  the 
way  In  which  both  levels  of  government 
react  to  their  responsibilities.  By  having  an 
active  role  In  the  planning  process,  the 
States  would  have  an  added  Incentive  to 
undertake  developmental  and  construction 
projects  contained  In  the  plans  developed 
by  basin  commissions  *   *   *. 

Insofar  as  we  are  aware,  the  proposed 
Federal-State  structure  for  river  basin  com- 
missions would  establish  a  novel  pattern  for 
furthering  Intergovernmental  cooperation, 
but  one  of  major  advantage  to  our  Federal 
system  in  that  it  Is  adaptable  to  changing 
times  and  circumstances. 

I  must  confess  that  I  am  a  little  bit 
proud  of  the  fact  that  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  this  bill  there  has  developed  an 
agency  pattern  which  this  great  Com- 
mission has  described  as  something  new 
and  novel,  which  can  be  of  major  ad- 
vantage in  furthering  Intergovernmen- 
tal cooperation  within  our  Federal 
system. 

My  pride  In  it  is  partly  based  on  the 
source  of  that  comment.  The  Advisory 
Commission  is  not  a  partisan  body,  but 
a  bipartisan  commission  of  outstanding 
practitioners  of  the  art  of  government  at 
every  so-called  level  within  our  system. 

It  includes,  besides  our  three  distin- 
guished Senate  members.  Governors 
John  Anderson,  of  Kansas,  and  Robert 
E.  Smylie,  of  Idaho,  Mayors  Richard 
Batterton,  of  Denver,  Raymond  Tucker, 
of  St.  Louis,  Neal  BlaisdeU,  of  Hawaii, 
and  Arthur  Naftalln,  of  Minneapolis. 
The  Chairman  of  the  Commission  is  an 
outstanding  political  scientist  and  ad- 
ministrator, the  Honorable  Frank  Bane. 

Title  in  of  the  measure  before  us,  Mr. 
President,  is  the  minimum  program  of 
aid  to  States  for  water  resources  plan- 
ning proposed  in  the  select  committee 
recommendation  No.  5.  It  authorizes 
the  appropriation  of  $5  million  each  year 
for  10  years,  to  be  apportioned  out  to 
the  States  on  a  matching  basis,  to  de- 
velop State  water  plans,  including  both 
intrastate  and  Interstate  water  re- 
sources, their  own  independent  planning, 
and  planning  which  may  be  done  by 
title  n  commissions,  interstate  compact 
commission,  or  other  interstate  water 
planning  agencies  with  which  the  State 
works. 

The  formula  for  the  distribution  of 
the  State  aid  fimds  is  a  rather  complex 
one,  based  on  papulation,  land  area,  need 
for  water  resources  planning,  and  finan- 
cial need. 

On  the  average.  States  can  get  up  to 
50  percent  matching  to  pay  the  cost  of 
developing  State  water  plans.  Individ- 
ual States  will  be  eligible  to  more  or  less 
than  50  percent  matching  depending  on 


their  average  per  capita  Income.  If  their 
average  per  capita  income  is  more  than 
the  UJS.  average,  the  ratio  matching 
will  be  less  than  50  percent.  If  their 
per  capita  income  is  low,  and  they 
have  less  than  average  Americans  to 
spend,  then  they  will  get  more  than 
50  percent  matching.  The  Federal 
matching  is  never  to  be  more  than  two- 
thirds  or  less  than  one-third,  except  in 
instances  where  the  States  adopt  some 
elaborate  scheme  where  even  one-third 
of  the  cost  exceeds  their  share  of  the  $5 
million  under  the  population  area  need 
allotment.  A  State  cannot  get  more 
than  its  allotment  under  the  population 
area  need  distribution  originally  made. 

I  am  advised  that  this  same  formula  is 
working  well  in  the  Pollution  Control  Act, 
from  which  It  was  taken. 

Title  rv  of  the  bill  has  several  house- 
keeping provisions.  One  authorizes  nec- 
essary appropriations.  Others  authorize 
rulemaking,  delegation  of  some  functions 
by  the  Coimcll  members,  borrowing  of 
personnel  for  planning  from  established 
agencies,  where  it  is  agreeable  to  the  em- 
ploying agency,  and  provision  of  em- 
ployee benefit  programs. 

During  committee  consideration  of  the 
bill,  we  have  adopted  several  amend- 
ments to  make  it  satisfactory  to  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies.  We  adopted  one  to 
make  it  clearer  that  the  measure  does 
not  displace,  supersede,  or  limit  existing 
interstate  compact  commissions  and  like 
established  agencies. 

As  the  report  on  the  bill  states,  the 
only  disagreement  with  the  executive 
branch  remaining,  of  which  we  are 
aware,  is  an  authorizing  provision  which 
would  allow  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion to  extend  Federal  employee  benefit 
programs  to  commission  employees,  on 
a  contract  basis. 

We  want  the  planning  commissions  to 
have  the  very  finest  water  resources 
planning  personnel.  We  do  not  want 
loss  of  Federal  employee  benefits  to  be 
a  deterrent  to  working  for  a  commis- 
sion. We  would  like  to  see  them  become 
an  attraction. 

In  any  event,  we  do  not  require  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  to  contract  to 
provide  such  benefit  programs,  we  just 
authorize  them  to,  and  then  provide  a 
little  persuasion  toward  that  end  In  the 
report  on  the  bill. 

This  river  basin  planning  bill  has  more 
widespread  support  than  anyone  could 
have  conceived  possible  when  the  meas- 
ure was  first  proposed. 

President  Dwight  Eisenhower's  Budget 
Director  sent  a  river  basin  planning  bill 
up  to  Congress  on  January  16,  1961.  It 
did  not  even  get  Introduced  In  Congress 
until  President  Kennedy,  In  July  1961, 
used  the  Elsenhower  bill  as  the  model  for 
title  n  of  his  bill. 

Our  committee  did  not  have  a  handful 
of  witnesses  In  favor  of  title  II  In  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  bill  in  the  first  series  of 
hearings.  As  revised,  we  have  not  had 
a  handful  of  opposition. 

The  Interstate  Conference  on  Water 
Problems,  to  which  all  50  States  belong. 
endorses  it  heartily,  as  does  the  Council 
of  State  Governments,  Its  parent 
organization. 


The  National  Reclamation  Associa- 
tion, the  National  Rural  Electric  Coop- 
erative Asaociation.  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Soil  Conservation  District 
OfiScials  and  organizations  which  have 
not  been  in  the  same  room  together  for 
years  tell  us  this  bill  is  all  right. 

Besides  their  endorsement  through  the 
Council  of  State  Governments  and  In- 
terstate Conference,  the  officials  of  33 
States  have  independently  sent  in  mes- 
sages of  approval,  6  more  liked  it  with 
certain  amendments,  and  only  3  saw  fit 
to  oppose. 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  we  have  an 
opportunity  to  take  a  step  forward  to- 
ward this  Nation's  55-year-old  goal  of 
river  basin  planning  by  the  enactment 
of  S.  1111. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  pass  it 
with  a  big  majority  as  a  recommenda- 
tion to  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
do  likewise. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  compliment 
the  able  Senator  from  Colorado  fMr. 
Allott],  who  has  been  engaged  in  the 
study  of  this  bill  over  a  long  period  of 
time. 

The  Senator  from  Colorado  will  ofifer 
certain  amendments.  I  appreciate  the 
way  in  which  the  Senator  has  worked  on 
the  amendments.  He  has  not  suddenly 
flashed  them  on  the  Senate,  so  as  to 
require  Senators  to  consider  them  sud- 
denly. Over  a  long  period  of  time  he  has 
discussed  the  principles  involved.  So  far 
as  we  can.  we  shall  try  to  meet  the  objec- 
tions and  requests  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado,  who  has  done  an  extremely 
outstanding  job  in  this  particular  field. 
He  has  done  an  outstanding  job  in  many 
other  fields,  but  this  is  one  field  in  which 
I  have  seen  his  work,  and  I  appreciate 
the  contribution  he  has  made. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
for  his  kind  remarks.  I  always  enjoy 
working  with  him  on  any  matter  which 
pertains  to  water,  because  he  is  quite 
knowledgeable  in  this  field. 

I  am  a  little  embarrassed  to  find  it 
necessary  to  offer  amendments  under 
these  circumstances,  although  the  Sena- 
tor has  been  entirely  gracious  about  it. 
The  Senator  knows  and  understands 
that  at  the  time  of  both  markup  ses- 
sions on  the  bill  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  I  was  com- 
pelled to  attend  other  committee  meet- 
ings, and  it  was  not  possible  for  me  to 
attend  the  sessions  on  the  markup  of 
the  bill  or  to  present  my  amendments,  al- 
though the  Senator  and  I  have  discussed 
many  times  the  general  nature  of  my 
ideas  about  the  bill. 

At  this  time  I  merely  wish  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  Senator.  I  be- 
lieve other  Senators  would  like  to  ask 
him  some  questions.  I  will  yield  at  this 
time,  so  that  they  may  do  so,  before  I 
make  my  statement. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
understand    the    situation    which    the 
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Senator  from  Colorado  faced.  He  was 
busily  engaged  in  work  on  appropria- 
tion bills,  and  in  particular  one  bill  with 
respect  to  which  he  was  the  ranking 
member  of  the  subcocomittee.  His  pres- 
ence was  absolutely  required. 

We  discussed  what  we  should  do— 
whether  we  should  call  off  all  our  hear- 
ings and  wait  until  the  Senator  was  free. 
There  is  no  way  of  knowing  when  a 
Senator  will  be  free  these  days,  with  all 
the  responsibilities  Senators  have. 

I  therefore  suggested  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  that  the  bill  be  reported, 
with  full  rights  reserved  to  him  to  pre- 
sent amendments  at  a  later  date  if  he 
wished  to  do  so. 

The  Senator  was  represented  at  all 
hearings  by  members  of  his  own  staff. 
I  appreciate  the  fact  that  they  have  been 
hardworking  and  careful.  I  understood 
completely  the  situation  in  which  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  found  himself. 

I  appreciate  the  fact  that  he  let  us  go 
ahecul,  complete  the  hearings,  and  mark 
up  the  bill,  without  his  presence,  since 
his  presence  was  required  elsewhere. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  imderstand  that 
title  3  of  the  bill  provides  for  an  annual 
authorization  of  $5  million  for  10  years. 
If  these  authorizations  are  fully  funded, 
this  could  be  a  $50  million  program.  Is 
that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  that  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  notice  that  In  the 
committee  report  there  are  certain 
references  made  that  relate  the  amount 
to  be  granted  to  each  State  for  study 
from  this  $5  million  to  per  capita  In- 
come. It  Is  provided  that  It  shall  vary 
betweoi  one-third  and  two-third  grants, 
depending  on  the  State's  need  and  its  per 
capita  Income.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  correct. 
Water  flows  In  unusual  ways.  It  does 
not  always  flow  through  States  that 
have  the  greatest  resources  to  take  care 
of  the  problem.  I  can  Imagine  that  the 
State  of  New  York,  for  example,  which 
has  had  an  abundant  budget  surplus, 
certainly  In  recent  years,  could  take  care 
of  many  of  these  costs;  whereas  there 
are  many  States  that  are  hard  pressed 
to  take  care  of  their  regular  running  ex- 
penses and  must  find  new  sources  of 
revenue.  It  is  preeminently  for  those 
States  that  there  is  a  need  for  this  leg- 
islation. 

We  had  long  conferences  with  State 
officials  and  with  Governors  on  this  sub- 
ject. It  was  requested  that  a  formula  be 
placed  in  the  bill  which  makes  it  possible 
to  take  care  of  the  needs  of  States  which 
may  not  have  a  great  supply  of  money. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Procedures  for  pay- 
ment of  funds  are  described  on  page 
8  of  the  committee  report.  I  presume 
those  procedures  are  spelled  out  on  pages 
21. 22.  and  23  of  the  blU. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  starts  at  the  bot- 
tom of  page  20.  Those  procedures  are 
all  spelled  out. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  On  page  1  of  the 
committee  report  is  contained  a  list  of 
areas  of  the  covmtry,  such  as  South  Pacif- 


ic. Colorado  River  basin.  Great  Basin, 
and  so  forth,  that  are  in  dire  need.  They 
are  five  areas  which  by  1980  will  have  a 
very  substantial  water  shortage. 

Following  that  list  is  a  list  of  two  or 
three  other  areas  which  will  have  a  seri- 
ous shortage  by  the  year  2000. 

The  question  that  occurs  to  me  Is  that 
in  some  parts  of  the  country  there  may 
be  initiative  and  urgent  pressure  to  get 
these  funds  for  studies,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  bill  provides  guidelines  tiiat 
are  fairly  general,  and,  as  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  has  said,  flexible. 

I  am  concerned  about  the  possibility 
that  in  other  areas,  such  as  the  State  of 
Wisconsin — there  is  mention  of  the  Great 
Lakes  States — there  may  be  a  water 
shortage  later.  I  wonder  If  people  in 
those  States  may  later  be  foreclosed  be- 
cause other  States  had  made  efforts 
earlier  to  get  the  fimds. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  Is  provision 
in  the  bill  or  in  the  committee  report 
for  protection  of  States  which  may  not 
be  as  eager  or  as  alert  as  other  States 
are. 

A  few  years  ago  if  anyone  had  sug- 
gested that  there  would  be  a  shortage 
of  water  for  the  city  of  New  Yoric,  he 
would  have  been  laughed  off  the  course, 
because  there  were  ample  reservoirs  in 
and  around  the  city  to  make  sure  it 
would  have  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
for  a  long  time. 

Then  came  the  vogue  for  swimming 
pools  and  other  uses  for  water,  and  now 
New  York  finds  itself  short  of  water. 
It  is  not  a  critical  shortage  of  water  yet, 
as  It  Is  in  other  areas,  but  by  the  year 
2000  it  may  be. 

The  provisions  of  this  bill  are  related 
to  areas  that  need  planning.  There  will 
be  a  time  when  States  which  have  not 
done  so  will  require  planning,  and  there 
will  be  money  available  for  them.  It  is 
the  responsibility  of  a  careful  adminis- 
trator to  see  to  It  the  funds  are  avail- 
able for  programs  tiiat  come  along  now 
and  to  be  prepared  to  meet  others  ttiat 
may  come  along  later.  If  certain  areas 
are  not  now  distressed,  they  may  be  by 
the  year  2000. 

A  great  many  water  experts  testified 
before  the  select  committee  established 
imder  the  leadership  of  the  late  Senator 
Kerr  and  ttie  Senator  from  CaMfomia 
[Mr.  KtrcHELl.  It  was  surprising  the 
calculations  they  made  about  the  water 
needs  within  a  few  years.  People  who 
never  worried  about  the  possibility  that 
their  States  might  be  short  of  water 
realized  that  they  might  be  critically 
short  of  water.  That  is  TJ^y.  for  ex- 
ample, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission 
is  working  with  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  on  a  large  atomic  plan  which 
will  not  only  develop  electricity  at  rea- 
sonable rates,  but  which  will  develop 
ways  of  making  used  water  potable,  and 
also  to  obtain  an  unlimited  amount  of 
water  from  the  sea  for  use. 

We  are  doing  that  because  the  flow 
In  the  Colorado  River  is  far  lower  than 
we  thought  it  would  be.  That  may  be 
the  experience  of  other  river  basins. 
Therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  plan  long 
In  advance  if  water  Is  to  be  made  avail- 
able.   Every  thought  was  given  to  the 


problem  of  the  States.  The  Senator 
from  North  Dakota  {Mr.  Yoxtnc]  asked 
many  questions  concerning  his  State  and 
others.  I  think  thorough  consideration 
was  given  to  the  possibility  that  there 
may  be  a  need  at  a  subsequent  time. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  protections 
are  there  to  a&sure  that  only  one.  two, 
three,  four,  or  five  States  will  not  get 
virtually  all  of  this  money,  as  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  there  are?  This  is  a  field 
where  there  has  been  a  great  need  few 
making  substantial  and  expansive  studies 
of  this  kind. 

On  page  20  of  the  bill  there  is  refer- 
ence to  use  of  the  funds.  I  do  not  see 
any  limitation  as  to  the  amount  of  funds 
one  State  can  get. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  There  are  these 
limitations.  This  money  is  available  on 
this  basis.  Some  States  may  get  more 
funds  than  others,  if  there  is  no  other 
demand  for  the  money  temporarily.  We 
have  to  depend  on  the  honesty  and  in- 
tegrity of  the  administrator  to  take  care 
of  that  problem.  For  instance,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  had  to  consider 
acts  of  Congress  for  retirement  of  land. 
There  were  limitations  on  how  those 
lands  could  pass  out  of  cultivation. 
Some  States  did  not  use  up  the  money  at 
all.  Other  States  needed  a  great  deal 
more. 

We  must  depend  on  the  administrator 
to  administer  the  program  in  a  sensible 
way.  If  one  State  did  not  use  any  of 
the  money  and  later  wanted  it,  the  ad- 
ministrator would  put  It  back  Into  the 
program.  I  think  that  is  the  only  safe 
rule  to  follow. 

I  do  not  see  how  we  could  require  Con- 
gress to  look  Into  all  the  details.  We 
would  have  to  depend  on  the  integrity  of 
the  administrator.  The  procedures  are 
set  out  In  the  report.  I  think  that  Is  as 
far  as  we  can  go.  All  we  can  do  Is  state 
what  the  expectations  of  the  water  short- 
age are  for  the  year  2000  or  the  year  1980. 
If  the  Colorado  River  basin  finishes  its 
planning  and  its  work  is  completed  by 
1980,  then  the  mooiey  could  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Great  Lakes  States,  for 
example,  for  the  next  20  years. 

Mr.  PROXMIRK  Does  It  mean  that 
the  administrator  would  make  a  com- 
mitment of  $5  million  each  year,  or  that 
he  would  not  make  a  commitment  over 
many  years,  so  that  if  certain  States 
made  applications  in  1965  or  1968,  for 
example,  other  States  would  not  be  fore- 
closed if  they  decided  to  come  under  the 
program  in  1967,  for  example? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  this  the  first  time 
the  Federal  Government  has  engaged  in 
this  kind  of  program,  where  it  has  made 
grants  of  this  size  for  study  of  water 
resoxirces? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  housing  au- 
thority does  it.  I  also  want  to  say  that 
back  in  the  days  of  the  WPA  there  were 
grants  given  to  States  on  the  theory  that 
States  should  have  a  shelf  full  of  projects 
available  which  might  be  utilized  If  we 
had  a  depression. 

I  would  not  want  to  say  this  is  the 
first  time  It  has  been  done.  I  only  say 
to  the  Senator  that  In  the  deliberations 
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of  the  committee  we  felt  this  was  a  field 
that  was  pretty  well  ignored  at  this  time. 
The  water  problem  is  developing  very 
rapidly,  and  the  thing  to  be  done  wm  to 
pass  this  bill  now  and  make  sure  that 
there  was  future  planning  for  taking  care 
of  this  problem. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  Is  the  first 
time  for  water  resources.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    WeU.  I  would  have 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  WPA  was  es- 
tablished to  take  care  of  various  proj- 
ects. There  might  have  been  some  in- 
cidental water  studies,  but  not  any  really 
significant  {unount  such  as  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Not  of  this  compre- 
hensive type.  I  was  a  part  of  the  WPA. 
and  I  had  responsibility  for  all  the  11 
Western  States.  The  woiic  on  the  Grand 
Coulee  Dam  started  as  a  WPA  project. 
Therefore,  it  had  some  of  these  aspects. 
However,  this  is  the  first  time  that  this 
kind  of  comprehensive  approach  has 
been  made  by  legislation. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  may  I 
first  inquire  whether  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  completed  his  presenta- 
tion? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Yes. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  not  a  late  hour 
in  this  legislative  day,  but  It  is  a  late 
hour  In  this  legislative  session.  I  regret 
very  much  that  it  is  not  possible  to  have 
a  greater  number  of  Senators  in  attend- 
ance for  the  consideration  of  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

In  my  opinion,  the  bill  would  affect 
the  lives  of  more  people  in  the  United 
States,  their  economics  and  their  re- 
sources, than  any  other  bill  that  this 
Congress  will  consider  this  year.  I  am 
siire  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
this  in  mind  and  realizes  it  as  well  as 
I  do. 

The  reason  why  the  bill  will  affect 
the  lives  of  people,  their  economics  and 
their  resources,  is  that  it  deals  drasti- 
cally, and  almost  dramatically,  with  their 
water  resources.  To  those  of  us  who, 
like  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  and  I,  live  in  the  West,  dealing 
with  water  is  not  a  new  thing.  We  fi^ht 
to  conserve  it.  We  fight  to  obtain  it. 
We  fight  to  get  the  best  beneficial  use 
out  of  it.  There  are  many  interstate 
compacts  which  have  been  beat  out  on 
the  anvil.  Just  as  a  piece  of  brass  is 
beaten  out  on  the  anvil,  to  obtain  those 
agreements. 

Tills  is  a  new  situation,  particularly 
to  the  people  of  the  Midwest.  The  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr. 
Proxmhie]  asked  a  few  questions  a  few 
moments  stgo.  The  situation  is  new  for 
the  people  of  the  East  and  of  the  South. 
They  have  never  been  in  the  position 
in  which  water  is  literally  a  llfeblood. 

The  growth  of  New  Mexico — and  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  does 
not  mind  my  saying  this — depends  upon 
how  well  it  serves  its  water  uses  as  much 
as  on  any  other  dozen  factors. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  in  my  State 
and  in  every  other  reclamation  State. 


It  Is  hard  to  put  this  in  context  with 
sufficient  weight  for  the  people  of  the 
Midwest,  the  East,  and  the  South  be- 
cause they  have  never  faced  these  prob- 
lems. They  think  essentially  of  water 
in  terms  of  something  that  is  obtained 
by  the  turning  of  a  tap. 

In  the  great  arid  and  semiarid  areas 
of  the  West,  that  is  not  true.  It  Is  the 
subject  of  constant  litigation  and  con- 
stant attention.  It  is  one  which  we  place 
at  the  top  priority  of  the  things  we  must 
watch  and  attend  to  assiduously. 

With  respect  to  the  pending  bill,  I  said 
in  the  beginning  that  I  wish  it  were  pos- 
sible for  every  Senator  to  be  present.  I 
know  it  Is  not.  I  know  that  Senators 
must  eat.  I  know  that  Senators  must 
attend  committee  meetings,  which  are  in 
progress  throughout  the  Capitol.  We 
are  doing  our  best  to  try  to  wind  up  this 
session.  Believe  me.  Mr.  President,  when 
I  say  that  what  we  do  here  today  on  the 
pending  bill  will  eventually  affect  the 
water  rights  and  the  water  uses  of  every 
State  in  the  Union.  As  the  years  go  by 
and  the  pressuies  build  up  in  the  Mid- 
west, the  East,  and  the  South,  and  ac- 
celerate and  come  into  the  foreground, 
to  that  extent  the  economics  and  the 
lives  of  those  States  will  be  affected. 

After  consultation  with  the  distln- 
giiished  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  I  pre- 
pared a  series  of  amendments,  which  I 
propose  to  the  pending  bill.  I  believe 
those  amendments  would  improve  It.  I 
must  be  completely  frank  in  saying  that 
I  do  not  believe  that  those  amendments 
would  make  it  a  good  bill.  I  know  that 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  realizes 
my  position.  What  we  needed  in  this 
country  many  years  ago  was  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  department  of  government 
under  a  Cabinet  head.  In  the  form  of  a 
department  of  natural  resources. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  as  I  recall — and  he  often  alludes 
to  it  both  as  a  matter  of  humor  and  with 
respect  to  some  experiences  he  had — was 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  under  Presi- 
dent Tinunan.  He  is  aware,  as  I  am 
aware,  that  with  the  proliferation  of  in- 
terest in  resources  throughout  the  vari- 
ous departments  of  government,  the 
amalgamation  of  natural  resources  de- 
partment imder  one  Cabinet  member, 
which  in  my  opinion  and  in  the  opinion 
of  many  others  would  be  the  proper  way 
to  do  it,  is  for  all  practical  purposes  an 
impossibility. 

I  do  not  know  how  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  and  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  could  ever  be  amalgamated,  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  Bureau  of 
Public  Lands,  the  Park  Service,  and  the 
Forest  Service,  into  one  department.  I 
am  sure  no  one  else  knows.  It  is  all  so 
set  in  the  pattern  of  this  country,  and 
the  interests  are  so  vested,  that  the  result 
is  a  situation  of  inertia  which  seems  to 
be  impossible  to  change. 

Therefore,  what  the  pending  bill  does 
Is  to  offer  an  alternative  to  what  is  not 
within  the  bounds  of  practical  reality. 
It  is  an  attempt  to  set  up  a  means  of 
dealing  with  the  situation. 

I  wish  to  refer  very  briefiy  to  several 
points  in  the  bill,  and  then  I  shall  get  to 


the  amendments,  which  should  not  take 
too  long  a  time  to  consider 

Title  I  of  the  bill  would  establish  a 
Water  Resources  Council,  which  Is  re- 
ferred to  in  the  bill  as  the  Council.  It 
is  to  be  composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Army,  the  Secretary 
of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Power  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  ask  the  Sena- 
tor from  what  page  he  is  reading? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  reading  from 
page  3  of  the  bill,  line  7  and  subsequently. 

I  believe  the  reason  for  the  selection  of 
these  particular  agencies  is  apparent 
from  the  functions  they  perform.  I  shall 
not  try  to  explain  that  section  further, 
unless  it  is  desired  that  I  should  do  so. 

What  concerns  me  is  that  ultimately 
the  bill,  even  in  spite  of  the  amendments 
I  prop>ose  to  offer,  would  vest  within  the 
Council  such  great  powers  over  the  plan- 
ning, use,  and  development  of  water 
that  we  who  have  been  reared  in  the 
tradition  £md  the  law  of  States  rights 
and  State  control  of  water  are  fearful 
of  it. 

I  must  say  this  because  the  rebuttal 
could  be  mcide  to  that  statement  that 
many  interests  in  this  country,  water- 
wise,  have  looked  at  the  bill,  studied  it, 
and  now  approve  of  it. 

I  am  not  attempting  to  chastise  my 
good  friends  of  the  National  Reclama- 
tion Association,  who,  after  examining 
the  original  bill  in  1961,  opposed  certain 
phases  of  it.  The  present  bill  is  a  re- 
writing of  the  earlier  bUl,  in  an  attempt 
to  eliminate  some  of  the  objections.  But 
I  am  somewhat  surprised  that  my  good 
friends  in  the  National  Reclamation  As- 
sociation, which  has  in  its  membership 
many  outstanding,  able  water  lawyers 
and  others  who  are  knowledgeable  in  the 
water  field,  cannot  see  the  potential  dan- 
gers in  the  bill.  I  do  not  believe  that  I 
am  seeing  an  Indian  behind  evei-y  bush. 

By  the  bill,  the  Council  would  be  given 
the  authority  to — 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  pre- 
pare a  biennial  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  supplies  of  water  necessary  to  keep  the 
water  requirements  In  each  water  resource 
region  In  the  United  States  and  the  na- 
tional Interest  therein;  and 

(b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  oX  the 
relation  of  regional  or  liver  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger  re- 
gions of  the  Nation  •  *  •. 

It  then  gives  to  the  Council  certain 
other  powers  with  respect  to  the  ex- 
penditure of  funds,  planning,  and  so 
forth,  as  might  be  expected  from  such  a 
bUl. 

On  page  7,  title  2  provides  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  river  basin  commissions. 
The  subjugation,  if  I  may  call  it  that,  of 
river  basin  commissions  to  the  Council, 
which  would  be  an  all-Federal  agency,  is. 
I  believe,  the  feature  of  the  bill  that  con- 
cerns me  the  most.  The  bill  defines  how 
the  commissions  shall  be  organized,  and 
I  shall  discuss  that  provision  later,  when 
I  offer  my  amendments.  Incidentally, 
the  chairman  of  each  commission  would 
be  appointed  by  the  President  and  would 
have  considerable  powers  imder  the  bill. 
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Then  provision  is  made  for  the  organi- 
zation of  the  commissions  and  the  du- 
ties of  the  commissions  to: 

Engage  In  such  activities  and  make  such 
studies  and  Investigations  as  are  necessary 
and  desirable  In  carrying  out  the  policy  set 
forth  in  section  3. 


shall: 


The  commissions  si 

Submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Governor 
of  each  participating  State  a  report  on  its 
work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such  report 
shall  be  transmitted  through  the  President 
to  the  Congress. 

The  commissions  shall: 

Sutmilt  to  the  Council  for  transmission  to 
the  President  and  by  him  to  the  Congress, 
and  the  Governors  and  the  legislatures  of  the 
participating  States,  a  comprehensive,  coor- 
dinated. Joint  plan,  or  any  major  portion  or 
necessary  revisions  thereof,  f<M-  water  and 
related  land  resources  development  In  the 
region,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
for  which  such  Commission  was  established. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks.  I 
have  merely  tried  to  lay  the  foimdation 
for  the  broad,  general  program,  which  is 
that  because  of  our  history,  we  are  really 
dealing  in  an  antiquated  way  with  the 
problem  of  resources. 

I  am  sure  that  many  persons  would 
desire  an  entirely  different  approach 
than  that  provided  In  the  bill,  if  that 
were  possible.  I  realize  that  it  is  not  pos- 
sible. So  what  I  shall  try  to  do,  through 
the  amendments  which  I  shall  offer,  is  to 
bring  this  proposal  into  line  and  attempt 
to  make  the  bill  as  compatible  as  possible 
with  the  ideas  and  theories  of  the  water 
rights  laws  that  most  Western  States 
have. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield?  There  is  one  matter  I 
should  like  to  have  made  clear  before  I 
attend  a  conference  on  the  foreign  aid 
bill. 

On  page  18,  under  title  2,  section  207 
(a)  provides: 

Each  commission  shall  determine  the  pro- 
portionate share  of  Its  expense  which  shall 
be  borne  by,  the  Federal  Government  and 
each  of  the  States. 

It  appears  from  the  way  the  bill  is  writ- 
ten that  some  States  coiild  bring  other 
States  into  a  commission  setup,  whether 
the  other  States  wanted  to  come  into  the 
arrangement  or  not.  I  want  to  make 
certain  that  the  commission  could  not 
assess  a  State  if  the  legislature  of  that 
State  was  opposed  to  such  action. 

I  recall  that  a  few  years  ago  the  West 
Virginia  Legislature  declined  to  make  an 
appropriation  for  some  works  in  the 
lower  Ohio  Valley  of  which  the  State  did 
not  approve.  The  Supreme  Court  de- 
cided that  West  Virginia  was  liable  for 
the  assessment  made  by  the  Ohio  River 
Compact  Commission.  The  difference  in 
that  case  was  this:  West  Virginia  had 
voluntarily  Joined  in  the  Compact  Com- 
mission. 

But  in  the  bill  before  us,  are  we  say- 
ing— and  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of  my 
own  State — that  if  four,  or  three,  New 
England  States  decided  that  they  wanted 
to  establish  a  commission,  could  they 
then  assess  the  State  of  Vermont  for  a 
part  of  the  costs  of  that  commission 


whether  or  not  Vermont  had  voluntarily 
become  a  member? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  to 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico,  the  author  of  the  bill,  without 
losing  my  right  to  the  fioor,  because  I 
believe  he  can  best  express  the  intent  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator from  Vermont  that  the  State  of  Ver- 
mont could  not  be  assessed.  If  four  New 
England  States  should  form  such  an  or- 
ganization, there  would  be  no  power 
whatever  to  make  the  State  of  Vermont, 
under  this  provision,  pay  a  portion  of 
the  expense. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Is  there  not  some  provi- 
sion in  the  bill  by  which  States  in  a 
river  system  could  organize  a  commis- 
sion and  bring  other  States  into  the 
same  system.  States  which  perhaps  did 
not  care  to  come  into  the  commission? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  could  not  be 
dragged  in. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  They  could  not  be 
dragged  in? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  refer  to  page  21  of  the 
bill,  section  303 : 

The  Council  shall  approve  any  program  for 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning  which  is  submitted  by  a 
State,  if  such  program — 

Does  that  language  mean  that  one 
State  could  submit  a  program  which 
might  affect  a  river  system  which  ex- 
tends into  other  States,  and  would  the 
council  then  be  required  to  approve  the 
program  submitted  by  that  one  State,  so 
long  as  the  program  met  the  certain  cri- 
teria established  by  the  council? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  This  provision  is 
only  for  the  purpose  of  putting  up  par- 
ticipating money  for  States  to  plan  for 
waters  in  their  own  State,  or  interstate 
waters  insofar  as  they  affect  their  State. 
Another  State  could  not  step  in  and  say 
that  the  State  of  Vermont  must  accept 
a  project  they  have  planned.  Each  State 
has  to  stay  within  its  own  limits.  The 
council  co\ild  step  in,  but  not  individual 
States. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  assurances  re- 
garding limitations  on  the  authority  of 
certain  States  to  assess  other  States. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Before  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  thanks  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  too  much,  and  goes  to  his 
committee  meeting,  I  should  say  to  him 
that  I  have  been  very  much  concerned 
about  the  operation  of  section  207. 

If  it  is  made  very  clear  that  the  state- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  correct,  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
may  be  assured  in  his  position.  But  if 
not,  I  should  say  that  the  language  as 
written  cannot  be  susceptible  of  any 
other  interpretation  than  the  one  which 
the  Senator  from  Vermont  does  not  want. 
I  read  from  page  18,  line  6: 

Sec.  207.  (a)  Each  commission  shall  deter- 
mine the  proportionate  share  of  its  expense 
which  BhaU  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  each  of  the  States. 


If  we  give  the  Commission  the  power  to 
determine  the  proix)rtion  of  the  expense 
to  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  proportion  to  be  borne  by  each 
of  the  States,  m  the  absence  of  a  clear 
legislative  record  here  that  it  is  not  in- 
tended that  this  be  a  legal  obligation,  I 
submit  that  probably  it  would  be  a  legal 
one. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Let  me  say  to  the 
able  Senator  from  Colorado,  who  con- 
stantly shows  us  in  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  that  he  is  a 
good  lawyer,  that  I  am  not  trying  to  get 
into  an  argument  with  him  about  the 
correct  interpretation  of  law.  But  Dela- 
ware is  a  member  of  the  larger  compact, 
and  has  refused  to  pay  all  of  its  assess- 
ments, and  there  is  no  way  to  collect  the 
rest  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  And  there  is  also  the 
West  Virginia  case. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  as  the  Senator 
from  Vermont  says,  there  is  also  the 
West  Virginia  case. 

However,  I  have  referred  to  the  re- 
fusal of  Delaware  to  pay,  and  I  have 
said  there  is  no  way  to  force  Delaware. 
I  am  very  certain  that  is  correct,  for  over 
and  over  again  the  interpretation  has 
been  made  in  oiu*  discussions  that  that 
is  the  way  the  situation  would  be.  I 
would  hope  we  would  have  sufficient  leg- 
islative history,  by  means  of  this  ex- 
change, in  order  to  make  sm-e  that  that 
is  the  way  it  will  be.  A  State  caimot  be 
obligated  for  sums  it  does  not  agree  to. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr,  ALLOTT.  Then  let  me  say  to  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  and  also  to 
the  Senator  from  Vermont,  that  it  is  now 
agreed  that  the  legislative  history  of  this 
matter  is  that  section  207  could  never 
constitute  a  legal  basis  for  a  claim 
against  a  State. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Or  against  the  Federal 
Government. 

Mr,  ANDERSON.  Well,  against  some 
State,  but  not  on  the  basis  outlined. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  the  States  that 
would  be  included  would  only  be  included 
of  their  own  volition. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  However,  unless  a 
State  came  in  of  its  own  accord,  it  could 
not  be  assessed.  If  a  State  comes  in  of 
its  own  accord,  it  can  be  subject  to  an 
assessment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  And  if  under  this  para- 
graph a  State  has  come  in  of  its  own 
volition,  rather  than  by  virtue  of  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  the  States  worked 
out  such  an  arrangement  and.  as  a  result, 
the  remaining  States  were  brought  in,  it 
would  be  subject  to  the  assessment.  In 
other  words,  a  State  which  came  in  of  its 
own  volition  would  be  subject  to  the  as- 
sessment; but  a  State  which  did  not  come 
in  of  its  own  volition  could  not  be  bound 
by  such  an  assessment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  beUeve  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  said  that  if  a  State 
came  in  voluntarily,  it  would  be  boimd 
by  the  assessment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Yes.  But  If  a  State  did 
not  come  in  voluntarily,  it  would  not  be 
boimd. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado,  and  I  think  the 
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legislative  history  should  be  clearly  set 
forth  at  this  point. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  That  is  the  point  I 
wished  to  have  brought  out.  because  in 
the  case  of  West  Virainia  v.  Simms.  95 
L.  Ed.  713,  West  Virginia  came  In 
voluntarily. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  two 
cases  need  to  be  examined  simultane- 
ously. West  Virginia  came  in  voluntar- 
ily, and  therefore  has  had  to  pay.  Dela- 
ware did  not  agree  to  its  aissessment  and 
therefore  would  not  have  to  pay. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  West  Virginia  came  in 
under  the  compact. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  the  Ohio  River 
Sanitation  Compact. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Probably  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  was  the  Governor  of  his 
State  at  the  time  when  this  matter  arose 
and  West  Virginia  refused  to  pay  its 
part. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Let  me  ask  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Vermont 
whether  his  question  has  been  answered. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Yes.  However.  I  have  a 
further  question  to  ask. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  First.  Mr.  President. 
on  this  question  will  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  3^1d.  to  permit  me  to  make  a 
comment? 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr, 
Edicondson  in  the  chair).  Does  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  the 
Senator  from  Ohio? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio,  to  permit  him  to  make  a  com- 
ment on  this  subject. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  been  stated 
that  only  the  States  which  voluntarily 
Join  in  the  program  will  become  liable 
for  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  regional  council.  Section  207 
states,  however,  that  each  commission 
shall  determine  the  proportionate  share 
of  its  expenses  which  shall  be  borne  by 
the  Federal  Government  and  by  each  of 
the  States. 

I  am  somewhat  fearful  that  this  lan- 
guage Is  quite  mandatory,  and  that  any 
discussions  of  the  natiure  of  the  one  we 
are  having  now,  even  though  made  with 
the  best  and  most  honest  of  intentions, 
could  not  change  the  meaning  of  clear 
and  unequivocal  langiiage.  I  should  like 
to  have  the  Senator  from  Colorado  com- 
ment on  that  point. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  do  so,  because  I  raised  this  question. 
If  we  could  lay  this  matter  aside  for  a 
few  minutes,  however,  I  think  the  inser- 
tion of  one  or  two  word»— and  in  that 
connection  we  would  be  thankful  for  the 
Senator's  help — might  clear  up  this  mat- 
ter.          

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  hope  the  wording  will 
be  made  so  clear  that  it  cannot  possibly 
be  misinterpreted  at  a  later  date,  because 
I  am  in  favor  of  the  proposed  legisla- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  do  not  question 
the  right  or  the  responsibility  of  the  com- 
mission to  fix  the  assessments  against 
ttie  various  States;  I  only  point  out  that 
if  a  State  has  not  agreed  to  accept  the 
arrangement,  it  does  not  have  to  pay  the 
assessment.    That  point  has  been  clearly 


established.   If  a  State  wishes  to  pay  the 
assessment,  it  can  do  so. 

However,  the  question  asked  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  was  whether  the 
assessment  could  be  enforced  against 
Vermont.  I  say  that  it  is  clear,  under 
the  Delaware  case,  that  it  could  not  be 
enforced  against  Vermont,  for  if  a  State 
does  not  enter  into  the  arrangement,  it 
does  not  have  to  accept  the  assessment; 
and  Delaware  has  not  agreed  to  the  as- 
sessment, and  therefore  does  not  have  to 
accept  the  assessment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  Senator's  state- 
ment is  valuable  for  the  record ;  it  shows 
that  the  statements  we  have  previously 
made  do  not  destroy  the  power  of  the 
commission,  under  section  207,  to  de- 
termine the  proportionate  share  of  the 
expenses  which  shall  be  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  proportion- 
ate share  which  shall  be  borne  by  each 
of  the  States;  but  unless  a  State  is  a 
member  of  the  commission  on  a  volun- 
tary basis,  there  would  be  no  means  of 
enforcement  of  the  assessment,  and  it 
would  not  constitute  a  legal  liability. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  So  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  should  like  to  have  the  matter 
rest  in  the  way  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado has  put  it. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  This  clarification  should 
be  quite  helpful.  Of  course,  there  is  no 
certain  way  to  prevent  some  pjersons 
from  misinterpreting  any  act  of  Con- 
gress. Misinterpretations  have  been 
made  before;  and  no  doubt  they  will  be 
made  again. 

I  wish  to  refer  to  another  point:  As  I 
understand,  if  a  majority  of  the  States 
in  a  region  or  in  an  area — and,  inci- 
dentally, what  is  the  difference  between 
a  region  and  an  area?  Has  that  ques- 
tion been  brought  up  yet? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Not  yet. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  think  the  able 
Senator  from  Colorado  will  propose  that 
the  word  "region"  be  changed  to  the 
word  "area."  In  that  way,  the  wording 
will  be  the  same;  and  I  shall  accept  his 
amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  am  thinking  in  terms  of 
New  England,  where  there  are  six  States. 
As  I  understand  this  measure,  three  of 
them  could  establish  a  commission  and 
could  require  the  other  three  States  to 
become  members — inasmuch  as  it  is  clear 
that  half  of  the  States  in  an  area  can 
set  up  a  river  basin  planning  commission. 
But  I  also  understand  that  it  Is  impos- 
sible to  get  out  of  the  commission  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  majority  of  the 
States  involved.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Again,  I  am  not  try- 
ing to  hedge  on  an  answer;  I  only  say 
that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  pro- 
posed an  amendment  which  will  put  it 
on  the  basis  of  half  of  the  States,  instead 
of  a  majority  of  the  States;  and  we  are 
prepared  to  accept  his  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Yes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Therefore.  I  think 
the  correct  answer  would  be  that  if  half 
vote  to  go  out,  the  other  half  would  be 
permitted  to  do  so. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Could  half  of  the  States 
go  out  by  themselves?  F^r  Instance,  in 
the  last  2  or  3  years  there  has  been  a 
perfectly  preposterous  proposal  to  es- 


tablish a  compact  in  New  England  and  to 
bring  in  the  six  New  England  States. 
It  has  not  been  enacted  into  law  as  yet. 
Nevertheless,  the  legislatures  of  four 
States  accepted  it — the  legislatures  of 
the  three  southern  States  and  New 
Hampshire.  Maine  and  Vermont  never 
did  accept  it.  Under  the  proposed  legis- 
lation we  are  considering  today — which 
is  a  very  great  improvement  over  the 
proposed  New  England  compact — it 
would  still  appear  to  be  possible  for  four 
New  England  States  to  set  up  a  conunis- 
sion,  and  the  other  two  would  become 
part  of  the  commission,  even  though 
they  could  not  be  legally  assessed  or  re- 
quired to  pay  toward  the  cost  of  some- 
thing they  did  not  want  to  get  into,  in 
the  first  place. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  believe  It  Is  fair  to 
say  that  four  States  can  set  up  a  com- 
mission, but  each  State  is  autonomous. 
They  could  not  drag  in  Maine  and  Ver- 
mont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.    They  could  not? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  could  not. 
There  is  no  authority  to  take  in  those 
two  States.  Even  though  an  attempt 
might  be  made  to  set  up  a  project  on  a 
six-State  basis,  if  only  four  States  agree 
to  setting  it  up,  those  four  would  be  the 
only  ones  in  the  plan — unless  the  others 
come  in. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Vermont  is  a  party  to 
several  regional  compacts,  which  operate 
amicably  and  efTecUvely.  However,  we 
do  not  wish  to  take  a  chance  on  getting 
dragged  into  something  which  would 
clearly  be  to  our  detriment. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  wni 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  raised  a  question  I  was  go- 
ing to  ask  and  which  I  will  tiy  to  develop 
a  little  further.  There  is  considerable 
apprehension  in  the  State  of  Wyoming. 
As  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  recog- 
nizes, the  State  of  Wyoming  might  be 
involved  in  four  major  river  basin  proj- 
ects, and  a  couple  of  less  proportion.  We 
are  in  the  Columbia  River  Valley,  the 
Upper  Colorado  River  Basin,  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  and  in  the  Snake  River 
compact.  With  Utah  we  are  in  the  Bear 
River  compact. 

What  would  happen  if  the  State  ot' 
Wyoming  chose  to  go  along  on  a  project 
in  one  particular  area  but  not  the  three' 
others?     Would  we  be  Involved  in  all  of 
them?  "j 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  hope  I  am  correct, 
in  saying  to  the  Senator  that  the  States 
that  set  up  projects  in  areas  which  the 
State  of  Wyoming  might  not  express  a 
desire  to  Join  could  go  ahead  with  their 
own  work  and  do  their  own  planning. 
The  State  of  Wyoming  could  not  be 
forced  into  those  other  commissions. 
For  example.  If  Wyoming  decided  to  stay 
only  with  the  Colorado  River  Basin,  that 
is  the  only  project  to  which  the  State 
would  make  a  contribution  and  the  only 
one  to  which  the  State  would  be  bound. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  What  about  the  Fed- 
eral contribution  to  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming with  respect  to  the  one  it  chose  to 
Join? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  If  that  is  what  the 
State  expressed  a  desire  to  do,  that  would 
be  It.    States  have  been  determined  In 
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the  assertion  of  their  own  rights.  That 
is  why  the  language  is  different  from 
that  contained  in  the  bill  S.  2246.  We 
have  had  to  recognize  that  the  States  do 
have  strong  feelings.  They  may  wish 
to  Join  the  State  of  New  Mexico  in  the 
Colorado  River  compact  but  not  in  the 
Pecos  River  compact.  Therefore,  after 
much  discussion,  I  am  quite  sure  I  am 
correct  in  saying  that  the  State  of  Wyo- 
ming could  Join  whatever  commission  It 
wished  to  Join,  and  would  be  regarded  as 
responsible  for  assessments  in  that  par- 
ticular area  and  in  that  particular  area 
alone. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  clear  up  this  point 
for  the  legislative  record,  and  in  re- 
sponse to  the  question  of  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming,  if  we  assume  that  the 
State  of  Wyoming  is  involved  in  four 
separate  basins — perhaps  it  is  five — then 
it  could  be  a  member  of  four  basin  com- 
missions or  it  could  be  a  member  of  one 
basin  commission,  as  it  chooses. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Whichever  it  de- 
sires. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Whichever  it  desires. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  a  question 
which  either  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
or  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  may 
wish  to  answer:  What  is  the  situation 
with  respect  to  river  basin  compacts  im- 
der  the  purview  of  this  enactment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  be  happy  to 
answer  that  question  if  it  meets  with  the 
approval  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
have  the  Senator  from  Colorado  answer 
that  question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  bill  is  clear.  I 
shall  read  into  the  Rxcord  page  2,  sec- 
tion 3.  subsection  (a)  and  subsection 
(b)  of  the  bill,  so  that  the  answer  may 
be  clear: 

Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  construed — 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  Jvirlsdlction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
in  the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, or  limit  any  interstate  compact  or  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responslbUity  of  any  legally 
established  Joint  or  cormnon  agency  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Government;  nor  to  limit  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fund 
projects;  nor  to  limit  the  use  of  other  mech- 
anisms, if  preferred  by  the  participating  gov- 
ernmental units,  In  the  water  resources 
field; 

(b)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop or  participate  In  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  or  to  ex- 
ercise licensing  or  regulatory  functions  in 
relation  thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  Jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission.  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

It  is  my  understanding — and  I  am  sure 
it  is  the  absolute  intent  of  the  author  of 
the  bill — that  nothing  in  the  bill  can,  in 
any  way  or  in  any  manner,  modify  any 
present  existing  State  law  with  respect  to 
water,  or  can  modify  any  existing  com- 
pact or  agreement  between  the  States 
with  regard  to  water. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Does  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  concur  in  that  imder- 
standing? 


Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  concur  completely 
with  what  the  Senator  from  Colorado  has 
said.  This  language  has  been  picked  up 
and  repeated  in  the  report.  Immediately 
ahead  of  it  appears  the  following 
language: 

Avoid  any  attempt  to  adjudicate  or  affect 
State  and  Federal  authorities  over  water  and 
related  land  resources,  or  to  displace  any 
established  agencies,  or  In  any  way  alter  ex- 
isting Interstate  and  State-Federal  arrange- 
ments or  compacts,  such  as  the  Colorado 
River  compact  with  its  upper  and  lower  Colo- 
rado Basin  divisions. 

We  went  out  of  our  way  to  be  sure  to 
be  understood,  in  exactly  the  way  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  has  stated  it. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  and  the  Senator  from 
Colorado.  I  wonder  if  I  may  now  intrude 
some  questions — not  objections,  but 
questions — with  respect  to  the  State  of 
Wyoming  because  we  are  involved  in  so 
many  of  these  compacts  it  is  vital  to  us, 
as  I  know  it  is  also  to  the  State  of  Colo- 
rado and  other  Western  States  such  as 
Idaho  and  Montana. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  check  my  ob- 
jections to  the  bill.  If  the  Senators  from 
Colorado  and  New  Mexico  will  indulge 
me  and  try  to  answer  a  question,  perhaps 
they  could  give  me  the  benefit  of  their 
experience. 

I  raise  the  following  question  first  of 
aU: 

One  of  the  most  important  of  these  revi- 
sions would  be  a  provision  that  wherever  a 
river  basin  has  been  divided  Into  subbaslns 
by  an  act  of  Congress  or  by  an  Interstate 
compact  to  which  Congress  has  given  Its  con- 
sent, each  such  subbasln  shall  be  treated  as 
a  separate  river  basin  for  the  purposes  of  this 
act. 

That  is  on  page  99  of  the  hearings. 
The  Senator  from  Colorado  has  ade- 
quately answered  that  qwestion.  Read- 
ing further: 

This  suggested  change  to  S.  1111  would 
provide  better  planning  coordination  on 
those  particular  river  basins  which  encom- 
pass different  regions  where  the  physical, 
economic,  and  social  conditions  of  the  upper 
basin  States  may  be  vastly  different  from 
those  of  the  lower  basin  States. 

Then  I  raised  the  question  of  national 
resourties: 

The  procedure  by  which  a  river  basin  com- 
mission Is  established  could  be  strengthened 
by  making  provisions  by  which  a  majority 
of  the  States  In  a  given  river  basin  would 
have  to  be  in  concurrence  on  the  establish- 
ment of  such  a  commission. 

Is  that  taken  care  of  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  To  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming,  we 
are  really  operating  backwards  at  this 
moment.  An  amendment  will  be  offered 
which  will  contain  the  language  which 
was  resid  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
or  similar  language  for  the  same  pur- 
pose, as  suggested  by  the  Governor  of 
Wyoming  and  by  the  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, as  well  as  by  Governor  Love  of 
Colorado  and  others.  I  shall  offer  that 
amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  language  I  read 
a  moment  ago  from  the  report  spe- 
cifically pointed  to  the  Colorado  River 
compact,  and  then  pointed  to  the  Up- 
per and  Lower  Colorado  River  Basin  to 
show  that  we  had  a  subbasln.    We  are 


not  going  to  disturb  that  situation  either. 
That  Is  why  I  am  prepared  to  accept  the 
amendment  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  offer.  We  fully  concur 
that  the  protections  for  the  subbaslns 
should  remain. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  know  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  is  desirous  to  have 
the  legislative  history  disclose  these 
points. 

I  have  one  additional  question  which 
gives  us  considerable  concern.  Perhaps 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  could  tell  me 
if  he  will  propose  an  amendment  with 
respect  to  the  following  language : 

Other  aspects  which  are  of  great  concern 
are  the  procedures  by  which  the  State's  fi- 
nancial assistance  allotment  will  be  com- 
puted under  title  m.  It  ai^>ear8  that  the 
CouncU  will  determine  the  need  for  com- 
prehensive planning  and  the  need  for  finan- 
cial assistance  of  any  particular  State  and 
further,  if  a  State's  program  does  not  meet 
the  approval  of  the  Council  the  CovmcU  can 
discontinue  any  further  payments  until  such 
time  as  the  State's  program  is  carried  out 
In  accordance  with  the  Council's  wishes. 

That  language  appears  to  place  the 
States  under  the  direct  control  of  the 
Federal  Government  or  risk  the  loss  of 
any  financial  assistance  under  the  act. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  can  only  give  my  own 
impression.  I  do  not  have  an  tunend- 
ment  to  that  particular  part  of  the  bill. 
I  did  not  have  time  to  prepare  an  amend- 
ment or  to  have  a  study  made  pf  an 
amendment  which  would  take  care  of 
this.  However,  the  bill  will  go  to  the 
House. 

My  own  point  of  view  agrees  with  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming.  That  is 
probably  one  of  the  weak  places  of  the 
bill,  from  my  standpoint. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  thank  my  friend. 

The  point  I  wish  to  bring  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Wyoming  is 
foimd  on  page  21,  under  "State  Pro- 
grams." 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    In  the  report? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  the  bill  itself. 
That  Is  section  303,  wherein  it  is  pro- 
vided: 

The  Covmcll  shall  approve  any  program  for 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources plarmlng  which  is  submitted  by  a 
State,  If  such  program — 

and  then  there  are  set  forth  the  qxiali- 
fications.  I  believe  it  is  the  intention  to 
say  that  the  Council  cannot  capriciously 
toss  these  things  aside. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  If  the  Senator  wiU 
pardon  an  interjection,  that  is  the  sec- 
tion which  disturbs  us,  because  it  seems 
to  be  contrary  to  what  the  Senator  Just 
stated.  It  seems  to  give  the  total  author- 
ity to  the  Coimcil. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  is  difiBcult  to  as- 
sume that  if  a  State  turned  in  a  plan 
it  would  not  be  a  comprehensive  plan 
with  respect  to  intrastate  or  interstate 
water  resources.  If  the  plan  covered 
those  things,  it  would  automatically 
mean  the  State  would  get  its  share  of  the 
money.  If  there  were  turned  In  some 
program  which  would  not  do  that,  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  and  I  would  not 
wish  it  paid  for,  anyway. 
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We  tried  to  My  that  the  discretion  of 
the  Council  to  turn  them  down,  would  be 
tied  to  the  requirement  on  the  States  to 
do  certain  things.  We  believe  those 
things  are  reasonable. 

The  Council  of  State  Governments  has 
examined  this  language  carefully  and  Is 
completely  satisfied  with  this  language. 
They  believe  it  does  exactly  that. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  know  the  Council  of 
State  Governments  has.  It  was  the 
statement  of  the  Council  of  State  Gov- 
ernments with  which  we  took  issue. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  sorry;  I  did 
not  recognize  that. 

I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Wyoming 
that  we  tried.  We  carried  this  langiuige 
to  them.  We  tried  to  make  sure  that 
every  State  official  examined  it  and  was 
satisfied  with  it.  We  now  have  language 
they  have  been  satisfied  with.  I  believe 
it  is  satisfactory. 

Even  though  it  does  seem  to  say  that 
the  Council  may  hold  back  money,  it 
cannot  do  so  if  a  State  puts  up  a  pro- 
gram M  set  forth  from  line  20  on  page 
21  over  to  the  top  of  page  23.  These 
are  the  types  of  programs  which  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  would  support  If 
he  were  chief  executive  of  his  State 
again.  This  Is  exactly  what  we  want  the 
States  to  do. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  The  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  done  a  thonnigh  and 
exhaustive  job,  of  which  he  Is  so  capable, 
on  this  particular  measure.  I  am  not 
taking  Issue  with  the  work  of  the  com- 
mittee. When  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  tells  me  something  I  believe  It. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  no 
other  Senator  desires  to  have  me  yield 
at  the  moment,  I  should  like  to  proceed 
to  a  consideration  of  the  amendments. 
I  believe  they  can  be  dealt  with  rapidly. 

I  offer  an  amendment  which  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  for  Immediate  con- 
sideration. The  amendment  pertains  to 
page  6,  line  19,  and  page  16,  line  7,  of 
the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lkgislativk  Clkhk.  On  page  6, 
line  19,  after  the  word  "by"  it  is  proposed 
to  insert  the  following:  "a  majority  of". 

On  page  16.  line  7.  after  the  word  "by" 
It  is  proposed  to  insert  the  following :  "a 
majority  of." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srleld? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  have  heard  the 
arguments  made  that  imder  the  financial 
aid  provisions  of  the  bill  States  could  be 
compelled  to  abandon  their  own  views 
and  to  conform  to  what  the  Federal 
Government  suggests.  I  direct  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
[Mr.  ALLOTT ],  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  and  of  the 
Senator  from  Wyoming  [Mr.  SncpsoNl 
to  page  21.  to  section  303,  which  pro- 
vides: 

The  Council  shall  approve  any  program 
for  e(»nprehen8lve  water  and  related  land 


reeourcea  plxmning  which  U  aubmitted  by  a 
State,  if  such  program — 

(1)  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  reepect  to  Intrastate  or  Interstate  water 
resoiirces  or  both  In  such  State  to  meet  the 
needs  for  water  and  water  related  activities 
taking  Into  account  proepective  demands 
for  all  pvirposes  served  through  or  affected 
by  water  and  related  land  resources  devel- 
opment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordi- 
nation. 

It  tells  what  the  State  must  do. 
On  page  23,  under  section  304,  it  is 
provided : 

Whenever  the  Council  after  reasonable  no- 
tice and  of^x)rtunlty  for  hearing  to  a  State 
agency  finds  that — 

(a)  the  program  submitted  by  such  State 
and  i4>pTOved  under  section  SOS  has  been  so 
changed  that  it  no  longer  compiles  with  a 
requirement  of  such  section;  or 

(b)  In  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  Is  a  failure  to  cc«nply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement,  the  Council  shall 
notify  such  agency  that  no  fxirther  pay- 
ments will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this 
Utle  untU  It  la  satLsfled  that  there  will  no 
longer  be  any  such  failure. 

My  query  is:  Does  not  this  language, 
giving  the  Council  the  contn^  over  the 
purse  strings,  give  to  the  Council  the 
positive  and  absolute  power  to  compel 
compliance  by  the  State  wiUi  the  Coun- 
cil views  on  what  should  be  done?  I 
should  like  to  ask  both  Senators  that 
question. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wUl  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator;  and  I  know  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  wish  to  reply  also. 

When  I  discussed  this  matter  previ- 
ously. I  believe  the  Senator  had  not  yet 
come  to  the  Chamber. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Tills  is.  in  my  opinion, 
one  of  the  great  weaknesses  of  the  bill. 
The  Council  is  ccwnposed,  as  the  Senator 
knows,  of  the  Secretaries  of  the  Interior, 
Agriculture,  the  Army,  and  Heedth,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman 
of  the  Federal  Power  Conmiission. 

All  those  individuals  are  Presidential 
appointees,  whose  nominations  are  sub- 
ject to  confirmation  by  the  Senate. 

The  powers  of  which  the  Senator  ss>6ke 
are  listed  on  page  23.  and  It  is  absolutely 
correct  to  state  that  they  are  to  be  given 
to  the  Council.  They  are  extensive. 
They  could  amount  to  a  choke  leash,  if 
the  Coimcll  were  arbitrary  enough  to 
exercise  the  powers  in  an  arbitrary  man- 
ner. 

I  know  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
will  say.  "We  must  presume  that  those 
people  are  going  to  be  reasonable."  I 
suppose  we  must  make  such  an  assump- 
tion. 

There  is  one  attonpt  made  to  lay  out 
guidelines  for  the  action  of  the  Council, 
which  the  Senator  read,  and  which  of 
course  is  particularly  subsection  1  of  sec- 
tion 303,  which  states  that — 

The  States  must  provide  for  comprehensive 
planning  with  respect  to  Intrastate  or  Inter- 
state water  resources  or  both  In  such  State 
to  meet  the  needs  for  water  and  water  related 
activities  taking  Into  account  proepective 
demands  for  all  purposes  served  through  or 
affected  by  water  and  related  land  resources 


development,   with   adequate   provision   for 
coordination — 

The  Senator  left  out.  in  my  opinion, 
the  most  important  part  of  the  para- 
graph: "with  all  Federal.  State,  and 
local  agencies  having  resix)nsibillties  in 
affected  fields." 

This  last  phrase,  in  my  opinion,  is  the 
real  guide  that  is  to  benefit  the  council. 
The  coimcil  must  approve  a  State  pro- 
gram if  it  meets  these  guidelines.  The 
only  trouble  is  that  we  cannot  bring  a 
council  into  court  if  we  think  it  has 
abused  its  discretion. 

The  Senator  has  very  well  put  his 
finger  on  a  sensitive  part  of  the  bill. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico I  Mr.  Anderson],  because  he  may 
have  a  different  view. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  When  I  went  into 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  I  dis- 
covered that  the  Extension  Service  had 
much  power  over  great  groups.  An  ex- 
tension director  who  wanted  to  do  so 
could  have  made  it  tough  on  any  in- 
dividual State  extension  service.  But 
a  himdred  years  of  exiperience  In  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  shows  that 
under  administration  of  ttie  Morrill  Act 
it  has  not  done  so.  Once  in  a  while  a 
director  got  out  of  h&nd  and  he  was 
fired :  but  the  States  and  the  land  grant 
colleges  did  not  get  into  trouble. 

The  relationship  to  the  States  and  to 
the  land  grant  colleges  has  been  ex- 
tronely  good,  although  there  is  power 
given  if  the  land  grant  colleges  do  not 
do  the  things  they  are  supposed  to  do, 
to  withhold  funds. 

The  purpose  of  this  language  Is  that, 
for  example,  if  we  started  with  develop- 
ment of  the  Pecos  River,  joining  with 
the  State  of  Texas,  and  funds  were  grant- 
ed for  that  purpose,  and  then  we  de- 
cided to  develop  the  Mlmbres  River,  that 
would  be  in  violation  of  what  we  said 
we  were  going  to  do.  This  language 
wotild  stop  that.  It  would  be  an  exam- 
ple of  the  State  not  doing  what  it  said 
It  was  going  to  do.  Funds  cannot  be 
wasted  by  a  State  on  a  frivolous  program. 

I  recognize  the  difficulty  of  guaran- 
teeing the  integrity  of  an  official.  It  is 
difficult  to  make  such  a  guarantee.  But, 
generally  speaking,  with  this  particu- 
lar language,  the  adnxinistrator  must 
put  up  the  money,  and  he  must  make 
sure  that  the  State  does  what  it  said  it 
would  do.  I  am  not  sure  whether  the 
Federal  Government  could  be  sued. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Looking  at  section 
305,  which  deals  with  the  Federal  share, 
it  reads:  t 

The  Federal  share  for  any  State  shall  be 
100  per  centimi  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  its 
approved  program  less  that  percentage  which 
beare  the  same  ratio  to  60  per  centum  as 
the  per  capita  income  of  such  State  bears 
to  the  per  capita  Income  of  the  entire 
United  States.  •  •   •  ^ 

I  shall  not  read  on.  Does  the  pro- 
vision for  imposing  a  share  of  cost  deal 
with  the  cost  of  a  project  to  develop  the 
water  resources,  or  the  cost  of  making 
plans? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.     Planning  only. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
State's  planning. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  does  not  deal  with 
the  project? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  No;  we  could  not 
justify  it  on  that  basis. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  While  the  experience 
of  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  with 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  may  be 
comforting,  I  had  experiences  with  re- 
spect to  a  situation  in  aid  to  the  handi- 
capped, under  the  Federal  aid  program, 
under  which  87  of  the  88  counties  in  the 
State  complied.  One  covmty,  Harrison 
County,  said,  "We  will  not  let  the  UJ3. 
Government  tell  us  how  we  shall  employ 
our  personnel  to  administer  the  pro- 
gram." I  begged  Harrison  County  to 
comply.  It  asserted  its  sovereignty  and 
independence,  and  refused  to  do  it.  The 
bureaucrats  said  the  county  was  going 
to  comply  or  the  State  of  Ohio  would 
lose  all  of  the  money  to  which  it  was 
entlUed. 

When  Governor  Davey.  now  deceased, 
was  the  head  of  our  State,  Ohio  had 
several  million  dollars  taken  from  it  for 
failure  to  comply  with  some  picayune 
and  arbitrary  provision  that  was  as- 
serted. That  is  the  other  side  of  the 
picture. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  glad  that  did 
not  happen  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  do  the 
amendments  now  pending  refer  to  page 
6  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  refer  to  page 
6  and  page  16,  do  they  not? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Page  6  and  page  16. 
I  refer,  first  of  all,  to  page  6,  line  19. 
The  question  here  is  the  power  to  ad- 
minister oaths  and  whether  or  not  this 
power  shall  be  exercised.  The  amend- 
ment requires  here,  and  in  the  same  sit- 
uation with  respect  to  the  Commission, 
on  page  16.  the  Insertion  of  the  words  "a 
majority  of  them."  It  means  that  a  ma- 
jority of  the  council  and  a  majority  of 
the  Commission  must  endow  the  power 
to  administer  oaths  and  determine  that 
the  taking  of  testimony  under  oath  is 
necessary. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  In 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  glad  to 
accept  the  amendments.  I  ask  the  Chair 
to  put  the  question. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senator  from  Colorado. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  a  series  of  amendments  and 
ask  for  their  Immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  offered  by  the  Senator  f lom 
Colorado  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  7,  line  20,  to  strike  the 
word  "region,",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof 
the  word  "area.". 

On  page  8.  Une  11.  to  strike  the  word 
"region,",  and  Insert  in  Meu  thereof  the 
word  "area.". 

On  page  8.  line  16,  to  strike  the  word 
•^region,",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "area.". 

On  page  9,  line  4,  to  strike  the  word 
"region,",  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "area,". 


On  page  10.  line  8,  to  strike  the  word 
"region,",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "area.". 

On  page  10,  line  18.  to  strike  the  word 
"region,",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "area.". 

On  page  11,  line  1,  to  strike  the  word 
"region,",  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "area.". 

On  page  13,  line  12,  to  strike  the  word 
"region,",  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the 
word  "area.". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendments  offered  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  amending  the 
bill  in  eight  particulars. 

The    PREsmma    officer.    The 

question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ments offered  by  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]. 
The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clesk.  On  page  8, 
line  2,  beginning  with  the  word  "When- 
ever", strike  all  through  line  10,  and  in- 
sert in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"Whenever,  within  a  reasonable  time, 
sufficient  concurrences  by  States  are  not 
obtained  to  effectuate  a  request  of  the 
Council  that  a  Commission  be  estab- 
lished, the  Council  may  upon  a  finding 
of  need  recommend  to  the  President  that 
such  planning  as  is  otherwise  authorized 
by  law  proceed." 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment.  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  again  for  his  tol- 
erance and  willingness  to  arrive  at  an 
adjustment.  He  wished  to  strike  out 
additional  language,  but  agreed  not  to 
do  so  when  it  was  pointed  out  that  some 
of  the  language  might  be  desirable  to 
retain. 

The  amendment  as  now  proposed  is 
satisfactory  to  tiie  committee,  and  I  am 
glad  to  accept  it 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  fnMn  Colorado. 

The  sunendmoit  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  On  page  11, 
line  10,  after  the  word  "or",  strike 
"agreement  of",  and  insert  in  lieu  there- 
of the  following:  "not  less  than  one- 
half". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  purpose  of  the 
amendment  is  to  deal  with  the  several 
matters  which  were  discussed  by  several 
S«iators.  or  were  the  subject  of  inquiry 
by  several  Senators,  with  respect  to  the 
ability  of  States  to  terminate  the  Com- 
mission. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  prepared  to 
accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 


The  ameidment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  another  amendment  for  im- 
mediate c<xisideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  12. 
line  16.  strike  the  word  "recorded.",  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following :  "set 
forth  in  the  record.". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  brief  statement  about  this 
particular  amendment,  to  establish  some 
legislative  history  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

It  is  my  understanding  and  compre- 
hension of  the  bill  that  there  will  not  be 
any  votes  in  the  ordinary  consideration 
of  matters  before  the  Commission.  To 
this  end,  this  language  has  been  placed 
in  the  bill,  In  subparagraph  (d)  on  page 
12: 

In  the  work  of  the  Commlaslon  every  rea- 
sonable endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive  at 
a  consensus  of  all  members  on  all  iasues;  but 
faUlng  this,  full  opportunity  shall  be  afforded 
each  member  for  ttie  presentation  and  re- 
port of  individual  views. 

Then,  at  the  end  of  the  same  para- 
graph, it  is  provided: 

The  position  of  the  chairman,  acting  in 
behalf  of  the  Federal  members,  and  the  vice 
chairman,  acting  upon  Instructions  of  the 
State  members,  shall  be  recorded. 

My  question  related  to  the  word 
"recorded." 

I  do  not  know  whether  "recorded"  puts 
this  provision  in  the  category  of  requiring 
a  vote  or  not  The  word  is  indefinite. 
Perliaps  its  meaning  should  be  made 
clear. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  I  had  a  different 
view.  I  thought  "recorded"  might  mean 
that  the  result  was  put  into  a  transcriber 
and  forgotten.  But  when  it  is  "set  forth 
in  the  Rbcord,"  I  imderstand  it.  I  am 
therefore  happy  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  have  been  pre- 
pared to  leave  the  bill  as  It  was  If  the 
Senator's  version  had  been  accepted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
Its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  13, 
line  11,  after  the  word  "portion",  it  is 
proposed  to  insert  the  word  "thereof. 

On  page  13,  line  15.  after  the  word 
"portion",  it  is  proposed  to  insert  the 
word  "thereof";  after  the  word  "revi- 
sion", insert  the  word  "thereof". 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  amendment.  On 
behalf  of  the  committee.  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  it. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  Immediate  c<»isideratian. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ITie 
amendment  will  be  stated. 
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The  LsoxsLATiVB  Clxul  On  p««e  16, 
line  25.  after  the  word  "shall",  it  is  pro- 
poeed  to  insert  the  following:  ",  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  general  policies  of  such 
commission  with  re^;>ect  to  the  work  to 
be  accomplished  by  it  and  the  timing 
thereof, ". 

In  page  17.  line  5.  beginning  with  the 
word  "In",  it  is  proposed  to  strike  all 
through  line  8. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  merely  seeks  to  clear  up  and 
define  some  of  the  housekeeping  duties 
of  the  Commission.  I  believe  it  would 
clarify  the  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
think  the  amendment  is  better.  There- 
fore, on  behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  an  sunendment  and  ask  for  its 
immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  24, 
line  5,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  figure 
"66%",  and  Insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
figure  "50". 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  relates  to  the  share  which 
Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  would 
obtain  of  the  Federal  Government's  con- 
tribution. In  view  of  the  large  amount 
of  money  that  the  Federal  Government 
spends  to  support  both  of  those  areas,  I 
have  suggested  that  the  sum  of  50  per- 
cent be  inserted  in  lieu  of  66%  percent. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  The  committee  is 
prepared  to  accept  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  send 
to  the  desk  an  amendment  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  On  page  25, 
line  23,  it  is  proposed  to  strike  the  period, 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
"not  to  exceed  $7,500,000  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  tne  date  of 
enactment  of  this  Act,  and  for  each  of 
the  two  succeeding  fiscal  years  there- 
after." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
offered  this  amendment  because,  as  I 
have  said  many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  do  not  believe  in  open-end 
authorizations.  The  amendment  merely 
places  a  limitation  of  $7,500,000  upon 
the  expenditures  of  each  of  the  first  3 
fiscal  years. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  It  does  not.  how- 
ever, mean  that  we  are  saying  there  shall 
be  no  more  appropriations  at  the  end 
of  that  time,  but  leaves  the  question 
open  to  congressional  review  at  that 
time? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  committee,  I  am  prepared 
to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  The  statement  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
is  entirely  correct;  but  the  bill  as  it  was 
written  provided  for  an  open-end  au- 
thorization. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  send 
to  the  desk  for  immediate  consideration 
an  amendment  pertaining  to  page  8, 
line  1.  I  call  the  particular  attention 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  from  Wy- 
oming [Mr.  Simpson]  to  the  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  omCER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativk  Clerk.  On  page  8. 
line  1.  It  is  proposed  to  strike  the  period 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Provided, 
That  for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  wher- 
ever a  river  basin  has  been  divided  into 
subbasins  by  an  Act  of  Congress  or  by 
an  interstate  compact  to  which  the  con- 
sent of  Congress  has  been  given,  each 
subbasin  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate 
basin." 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  offered  to  allay  the  fears 
of  many  persons,  including  myself,  as  to 
the  extent  to  which  the  Commissions 
could  include  other  places  and  vast  areas 
of  land.  It  relates  also  to  the  colloquy 
which  was  conducted  earlier  with  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken],  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscheI,  and 
other  Senators. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President, 
throughout  the  colloquy,  I  have  been 
saying  that  this  is  what  the  bill  means. 
Therefore.  I  certainly  would  be  in  no 
position  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
Therefore,  I  ask  that  the  amendment  be 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  amendment  is  agreed  to. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  inquire  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  concerning  one 
further  amendment  which  I  have  pre- 
pared in  the  alternative.  My  feelings 
are  not  too  strong  about  either  proposal, 
but  I  do  prefer  one.  The  amendment 
relates  to  page  10,  line  6,  the  membership 
of  the  commissions. 

As  the  bill  is  now  constructed,  the 
President  could  appoint  an  almost  indef- 
inite number  of  members  to  each  basin 
commission.  It  is  not  necessary  to  ex- 
plain this  in  detail  as  it  will  become  evi- 
dent by  reading  the  bill.  The  amend- 
ment I  proix)se  to  offer  reads  as  follows : 
At  the  end  of  line  6,  strike  the  semicolon 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof:  "Provided, 
That  the  total  Federal  membership  so 
appointed  shall  not  exceed  the  State 
membership  as  hereinafter  appointed." 

Mr.  AIKEN.    Including  the  chairman? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  will  add  "including 
the  chairman." 

I  also  have  an  amendment  which 
reads:  "shall  not  equal  or  exceed." 

I  prefer  the  one  I  first  read.  I  should 
like  to  have  the  reaction  of  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  shall  have  to  say 
to  my  friend  from  Colorado  that  I  would 
not  be  in  favor  of  that  amendment.  I 
shall  tell  him  why.  The  amendment 
presiunes  there  would  be  a  vote.  There 
would  not  be  a  vote.  I  do  not  want  to 
have  anything  in  the  bill  that  would 
indicate  there  might  be  a  vote. 

A  river  compact  might  be  entered  into 
by  only-  2  States.  Therefore,  that  project 
would  be  limited  to  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 


Department  of  the  Interior.  I  should 
Uke  to  be  certain  that  representatives  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission  and  vari- 
ous other  groups  concerned  were  present. 
I  hope  the  Senator  will  not  press  the 
amendment,  because  I  think  it  would  do 
what  we  do  not  want  to  have  done.  I 
think  it  would  establish  two  classes  of 
voters.  Federal  on  one  side,  and  State 
on  the  other.  This  would  result  in  a 
shift  in  position  that  neither  of  us  would 
like  when  we  were  finished  with  the  bill. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  concur  in  the  view 
that  there  shall  not  be  voting.  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  to  draw  this  pro- 
posal out  in  this  way ;  but  I  suggest  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
that  in  the  case  of  a  given  river  compact, 
several  departments  could  be  Involved: 
for  example,  the  E>epartment  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Department  of  Agriculture, 
the  Department  of  Commerce,  and  per- 
haps also  the  Federal  Power  Commission. 
Even,  in  some  instances,  the  Interstate 
Commerce  Commission  might  be  in- 
volved. The  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  might  be  con- 
cerned. 

In  almost  any  instance,  there  could  be 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  persons 
who  represented  solely  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government. 

Pranldy.  I  am  aware  of  the  problem 
that  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
stated;  that  in  a  two-State  or  a  three- 
State  compact,  there  might  not  be  the 
representation  that  was  desli-ed.  For 
example,  in  the  case  of  a  two-State  com- 
pact it  rnlght  also  be  a  necessity  to  have 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  De- 
partment of  Agricultvu-e,  and  perhaps  the 
Federal  Power  Commission  represented. 
At  the  same  time.  If  there  were  a  compact 
among  two,  three,  or  four  States,  I  can 
readily  conceive  that  the  number  of  de- 
paitments  of  Government  that  might 
have  an  interest,  or  that  could  be  defined 
by  the  President  to  have  an  interest.  In 
the  particular  basin  could  be  composed 
of  five,  six,  or  eight  persons. 

Therefore,  even  if  no  vote  were  cast 
by  the  representatives  of  the  Federal 
agencies,  their  presence  there  could  over- 
awe and  dominate  in  connection  with 
the  activities  of  the  commission. 

Perhaps  the  Senator  has  in  mind  a 
better  way  to  handle  this  matter.  Both 
of  us  realize  that  this  measure  must  be 
dealt  with  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, which  will  work  its  own  will  on  it. 
However,  I  do  not  believe  we  should  over- 
look this  point,  and  I  do  not  think  the 
State  governments  which  have  exam- 
ined it  should  have  overlooked  the  pos- 
sibility of  complete  dominance  by  the 
Federal  Government  members  of  the 
commission.  I  am  frank  to  state  that  I 
do  not  Icnow  how  to  work  out  the  mat- 
ter other  than  in  this  way. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  understand  that  al- 
though the  commissions  have  a  certain 
number  of  members  who  represent  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies,  they  do  not 
determine,  by  vote,  the  course  to  be 
taken. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  That  is  the  very 
point  I  make. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Furthermore,  because  of 
the  necessity  for  cooperation,  it  would 
be  necessary  for  the  representatives  of 
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the  Federal  Government  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  States — whether  2 
States  or  10  States  are  involved;  per- 
haps there  would  not  be  10,  but  there 
might  be — to  agree.  I  believe  the  situa- 
tion would  be  different  if  ordy  two  States 
were  involved  and  If  a  number  of  Fed- 
eral Government  agencies  were  repre- 
sented on  the  commission,  and  If  the 
decisions  to  be  arrived  at  were  reached 
by  majority  vote.  Frankly,  I  had  not 
thought  before  of  this  problem. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  is  the  point  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  has  made  in 
regard  to  a  voting  situation.  I  am  frank 
to  state  that  if  there  were  a  two-State 
or  a  three-State  compact  and  if  five  or 
six  Federal  Government  agencies  were 
represented  on  the  commission,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  representatives  could 
dominate  the  commission,  merely  be- 
caxise  of  their  numbers;  at  least,  there 
would  be  that  tendency,  in  connection 
with  the  necessity  to  arrive  at  a  con- 
sensus. This  is  one  point  about  which  I 
am  very  much  concerned. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  recognize  the 
Senator's  concern;  and  I,  too.  am  con- 
cerned. However,  in  the  Missouri  River 
Valley  there  are  10  States  and  only  6  or 
7  Federal  agencies,  but  those  representa- 
tive States  would  not  be  able  to  dominate 
t^e  Commission.  In  other  areas,  the 
preponderance  of  numbers  may  be  oppo- 
site, but  it  makes  no  difference.  There  Is 
no  vote.  These  Federal  Oovemment 
agencies  supposedly  will  help  the  States 
and  will  advise  with  them. 

In  dealing  with  water  pollution,  the 
Federal  Gtovemment  agency  which  deals 
with  water  pollution  will  not  try  to  domi- 
nate; instead,  it  will  try  to  help  the 
States. 

So  I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
will  not  press  for  the  adoption  of  his 
amendment,  because  all  along  it  has  been 
acreed  that  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  dominate,  but 
would  only  try  to  be  helpful  to  the  States. 

If  there  is  doubt  on  that  point,  I  am 
sure  the  House  will  try  to  eliminate  it  and 
to  clarify  the  situation.  However,  I  feel 
sure  that  the  debate  we  have  had  today 
on  this  point,  including  the  participation 
in  it  by  the  Senator  from  Wyoming, 
shows  that  the  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government  will  not  dominate,  but,  in- 
stead, will  only  try  to  help  the  States  in 
their  consideration  of  what  to  do. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  find 
myself  in  an  embarrassing  situation,  in 
that  I  have  drawn  up  these  proposals  in 
alternative  form,  but  I  now  find  that 
neither  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico  nor 
his  legislative  assistant  has  seen  them. 
I  am  very  sorry  about  that. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  But  of  course  I 
have  not  accused  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado of  anything  in  that  connection. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  understand;  but  I 
wished  to  have  copies  of  these  submitted 
to  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  President,  in  view  of  the  legisla- 
tive history  we  have  made  in  regard  to 
this  matter  and  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
I  have  stated  clearly  that  I  think  a  prob- 
lem exists  In  this  connection,  and  that  I 
believe  this  matter  should  be  dealt  with 


by  the  House,  I  shall  not  press  for  the 
adoption  of  either  of  these  amendments, 
but  shall  simply  permit  the  Record  to 
remain  as  It  is  now. 

I  do  not  know  whether  there  are  other 
amendments  to  be  offered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  briefly, 
to  permit  me  to  ask  a  question? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  This  measure  is  to  be 
known  as  the  Water  Resoiu'ces  Planning 
Act  of  1963.  After  the  studies  have  been 
made  and  the  plans  have  been  evolved,  is 
it  contemplated  that  in  the  future  the 
Federal  Government  may  enter  the  field 
of  expeiKling  funds  to  provide  facilities, 
including  conduits  and  other  equipment, 
for  the  provision  of  the  water,  as  con- 
templated in  the  plan? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  at- 
tempt to  answer  the  question,  or  I  am 
quite  willing  to  defer  to  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor. The  Federal  Government  is  in  the 
field;  and  by  this  measure  it  ifi  merely 
proposed  that  In  the  future  an  attempt 
shall  be  made  to  plan  these  matters  care- 
fully, rather  than  to  rush  haphazardly 
into  them. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  WUl  the  planning 
council  and  the  plsuining  commissions 
under  the  bill  have  authority  to  recom- 
mend the  type  of  projects  to  be  developed 
in  order  to  provide  the  water  that  wUl 
be  needed? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  They  would  pass  on 
the  suggestions  made  by  the  groups  in 
the  field;  but  the  U.S.  Congress  will  deal 
with  that  question  when  it  reaches  it. 
This  measure  will  not  in  any  way  dimin- 
ish the  power  of  Congress  to  decide 
whether  it  will  or  will  not  build  a  con- 
duit or  a  dam  or  similar  structures.  We 
merely  provide  in  this  bill  that  planning 
shall  be  made  for  the  future,  rather  than 
to  proceed  only  on  a  year-by-year  basis. 
This  measure  is  in  no  way  a  guarantee 
of  Federal  Government  financing  of  any 
description  in  the  future,  and  that  mat- 
ter has  no  part  in  this  bill.  So  I  am  glad 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  raised  the 
question,  which  had  not  occurred  to  me. 

However,  the  approval  of  projects  In 
the  future  is  in  no  way  a  part  of  this  bllL 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  had  in  mind  the 
point  that  it  is  recommended  that  Ohio 
Join  a  regional  operation  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  conduit  from  Lake  Erie 
into  the  Interior,  to  carry  water.  It  Is 
possible  that  if  such  a  plan  Is  evolved,  the 
Federal  Government  might  step  in,  in  the 
future,  to  help  finance  it.  However,  I 
think  that  point  needs  no  answer. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  This  bill  does  not  con- 
template such  action.  The  question  of 
whether  the  Federal  Government  might 
help  finance  such  projects  is  an  entirely 
independent  matter,  and  is  entirely  aside 
frwn  this  bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Surely. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  But  the  planning 
might  be  a  concern  under  this  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  However,  will  this 
measure  constitute  a  "nose  of  the  camel 
under  the  tent,"  so  that  in  the  future 
that  would  be  the  objective? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  wish  to  repeat  the 
statement  made  a  moment  ago  by  the 


Senator  from  New  Mexico.  Under  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  there  are 
reclamation  projects;  and  under  tiie 
Corps  of  Army  Engineers  there  are  docks, 
flood-ccmtrol  works,  and  so  forth — many 
of  them  on  the  Great  Lakes.  These 
projects  are  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  However,  this 
measure  would  not  in  any  way  change 
that  picture. 

If  the  Senator  from  C^iio  will  examine 
page  2  of  the  bill,  he  will  find  there  the 
answer  to  his  question.    I  read  section  2: 

STATEMXNT  OP  POUCT 

Sac.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapkUy  oc- 
pandlng  demands  for  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  Lb  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  that  the  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  utilization  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  planned  on  a  comprehensive  and 
coordinated  basis  with  the  cooperation  of  aU 
affected  Federal  agencies.  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  others  concerned. 

The  key  to  that  paragraph  lies  In  the 
words  "shall  be  planned." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  believe 
we  should  make  clear  two  other  points  of 
legislative  history,  and  then  I  believe  we 
will  be  through  with  the  Mil. 

I  refer  to  page  6,  subparagraph  (c). 
The  clause  Is  repeated  at  other  places  in 
the  bill.  Subparagraph  (c)  reads  as 
follows: 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  aU 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Coun- 
cil may  be  made  avaUable  for  public  inspec- 
tion during  ordinary  ofBce  houn. 

The  same  phrase  is  used  later  in  the 
bill  with  respect  to  the  Commission,  ex- 
cept that  the  word  "shall"  is  used  rather 
than  the  words  "may  be  made." 

I  rsdse  the  question  now  because  I 
asked  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  Mr. 
Freeman,  to  what  the  words  "to  the  ex- 
tent permitted  by  law"  referred.  I  asked 
him  specifically  whether  or  not  the  lan- 
guage would  result  In  an  Invocation  of 
the  executive  privilege  of  the  Federal 
Government.  I  have  discussed  the  ques- 
tion with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  He  agrees  that  it  would 
not.  I  say  that  it  would  not.  The  only 
ptirpose  that  the  language  could  be  used 
for  would  be  to  preserve  security. 

Mr.  ANIMERSON.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

I  call  attention  to  the  use  of  the  word 
*^hall."  The  States  asked  for  that. 
T^ey  wanted  to  make  their  material 
available.  But  there  are  certain  areas 
of  the  coimtry  in  which  there  might  be 
placed  a  military  installation  or  an  in- 
stallation of  some  similar  nature.  The 
project  might  be  operated  by  a  mining 
company  that  did  not  care  to  make  all 
of  Its  records  public.  We  thought  that 
those  considerations  should  be  noted. 
But  the  provision  is  not  intended  to  in- 
vite the  use  of  executive  privilege. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  am  sure  that  If  any  / 
Senator  thought  that  the  legislative  his- 
tory should  be  otherwise,  he  would  say 
so  now.    I  presume  that  what  the  Sen- 
ator has  said  is  correct. 

On  page  8,  In  subparagraph  (b)  of 
subparagraph  (1) ,  appears  the  following 
language: 

(I)  aenre  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination    of   Federal,   State,    Interstate, 
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and  local  plan*  for  the  development  of  water 
and  related  land  resovirces  In  Its  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins; 

A  legislative  history  should  be  made 
on  the  question  to  show  that  the  word 
"coordination"  does  not  mean  control 
of  local  and  State  plans.  It  merely 
means  "coordination."  Perhaps  I  am 
only  emphasizing  the  point,  for  we  ought 
to  know  the  meaning  of  English  words. 
However,  that  is  not  always  true. 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  I  agree  with  the 
Senator.  I  agree  with  his  understand- 
ing of  the  meaning  of  the  word  "co- 
ordination." It  means  that  the  Com- 
mission would  take  the  local  plan  which 
the  locality  has  the  right  to  propose  and 
see  that  the  larger  plan  properly  accom- 
modates the  local  plan.  That  is  what  is 
meant  by  "coordination,"  and  nothing 
else. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  srleld? 

Mr,  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  address  myself  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

I  refer  to  page  8(b)(3).  The  lan- 
guage of  that  subparagraph  provides 
tha^- 

(b)  Bach  such  commission  for  a  region, 
river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall — 

(3)  Recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning 
and  construction   of  projects. 

That  language  holds  great  value.  I 
should  like  to  state  my  views  on  the 
question  to  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico and  the  Senator  from  Colorado.  I 
have  served  on  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works,  which,  as  Senators  know,  author- 
izes the  Corps  of  Engineers  projects. 
One  of  the  problems  is  the  question  of 
priorities.  The  Corps  of  Engineers  im- 
dertakes  surveys.  At  times  projects 
which  are  not  as  valuable  to  a  river  basin 
in  terms  of  the  conservation  of  water  or 
flood  control  as  others  precede  in  devel- 
opment those  which  should  be  under- 
taken first. 

I  believe  that  the  provision  to  which 
I  have  referred  offers  an  opportunity  to 
correct  that  situation.  A  commission 
would  be  working  in  the  basin  itself,  and 
that  commission  would  be  able  at  least 
to  give  its  advice  to  the  Congress  in  re- 
lation to  piiorities  in  that  river  basin. 
At  least  the  Congress  could  consider  that 
advice.  Prom  my  experience  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Public  Works  I 
do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  source 
to  which  we  can  now  look  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  priorities  on  even  a 
Corps  of  Engineers  project. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  One  of  the  reasons 
why  the  committee  was  established  in 
the  first  place  on  the  motion  of  the  able 
Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mansfieu)] 
was  that  we  were  trying  our  very  best  to 
establish  priorities.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Montana  had  in  mind  that 
we  should  start  a  system  of  priorities. 
The  Public  Works  Committee  was  ade- 
quately represented  by  Senator  Kerr, 
who  was  an  eloquent  spokesman  for  the 
proposal,  and  by  the  then  chairman  of 
the  committee.  Senator  Chavez.  Many 
members  of  the  committee  were  present. 


They  stressed  the  very  point  which  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  has  now  made: 
namely,  that  many  times  projects  are 
given  top  priority  which  should  not  have 
been  given  first  consideration.  The  lan- 
guage merely  suggests  that  it  might  be 
desirable  to  set  up  the  priorities  to  see 
what  they  are  like.  The  Congress  would 
then  have  the  right  to  do  what  It  would 
wish  to  do.  At  least  we  would  know 
what  the  priorities  ought  to  be. 

Mr.  COOPER.  I  am  glad  that  the 
point  was  developed.  We  are  all  aware 
of  the  fact  that  when  public  works  au- 
thorization bills  come  before  the  Senate, 
some  question  their  value.  Perhaps  at 
times  Senators  have  reason  for  doing  so. 
I  include  even  those  Senators  who  have 
served  as  members  of  the  committee. 
We  know  that  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
has  performed  these  duties  and  per- 
formed them  well.  But  it  is  not  required 
by  the  Congress  to  establish  priorities. 
We  establish  the  priorities  upon  the  basis 
of  the  best  information  that  we  have. 

The  proposed  language  offers  some 
reasons  for  a  more  orderly  development 
of  the  priorities  in  a  river  basin.  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  provision. 

Mr.  AliLOTT,  Mr.  President,  I  could 
not  aigree  more  wholeheartedly  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky. 
particularly  in  view  of  the  budget  situa- 
tion in  oiir  country  at  the  present  time. 
If  the  Chief  Executive  of  our  country, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Congress — I  do  not  leave  us 
out — would  make  up  their  minds  about 
a  reasonable  system  and  basis  of  prior- 
ities for  the  things  our  counti-y  needs 
and  would  consider  them  in  a  logical 
order,  I  believe  the  budget  of  our  coun- 
try could  be  reduced  by  about  25  percent 
a  year. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  for  a  comment  and  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  attention  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Recently  the  Senate  passed  the  bill 
(8.  649)  to  amend  the  Federal  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act  and  establish  a 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Administration. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  happens  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Air  and  Water  Pollution. 

I  detect  a  possible  overlapping  or  per- 
haps even  a  conflict  with  the  bill  which 
is  now  pending  insofar  as  water  pollu- 
tion activities  might  be  concerned. 

For  example,  the  bill  points  out  that 
the  vai'ious  river  basin  commissions  serve 
as  the  principal  agency  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  Federal,  State,  interstate  and 
local  plans  and  for  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources. 

Technically  that  language  could  con- 
flict with  the  provision  in  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Act,  which  we  have 
passed,  and  in  which  we  have  provided 
that  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Ad- 
ministration, operating  in  the  office  of 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  will  do  that  very  thing  insofar 
as  water  pollution  activities  are  con- 
cerned. 

On  page  9  of  the  bill  which  is  pending, 
it  is  also  provided  that  the  commissions 


would  foster  and  undertake  studies  of 
water  problems  in  the  various  regions. 
This  would  perhaps  technically  conflict 
with  the  duties  of  the  Water  Pollution 
Control  Administrator  of  the  Depsu-t- 
ment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
for  which  we  have  provided. 

I  should  like  to  establish  a  bit  of  leg- 
islative history,  so  that  it  will  be  clear 
that  there  is  nothing  in  the  bill  intended 
to  overlap  or  duplicate,  or  conflict  with 
the  duties  of  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  and  of  the 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administrator 
which  are  provided  for  in  S.  649. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ANDE31SON.  I  appreciate  the 
question  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa.  I 
say  to  the  Senator  that  that  is  exactly 
why  the  language  is  in  the  bill.  We  ex- 
pect that  this  will  coordinate  plans.  We 
expect  that  the  water  pollution  control 
groups  will  develop  their  own  plans. 
This  group  will  not  do  the  planning. 
After  the  water  pollution  control  groups 
have  developed  their  plans,  somebody 
will  coordinate  them  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  which  may  be  de- 
vel(H)ing  a  dam  in  the  area  for  the  irriga- 
tion of  the  area  or  for  the  development 
of  water  power.  Whatever  else  may  be 
done  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  or 
by  anyone  else,  it  should  be  coordinated 
with  what  has  wisely  been  written  into 
the  bill  for  the  preparation  of  water 
pollution  control  programs. 

That  is  exactly  what  la  Intended.  We 
wish  to  make  sure  that  there  will  not  be 
a  conflicting  interest,  but  instead  a  coor- 
dinating interest.  That  is  what  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  well  established 
a  short  while  ago.  "Coordination"  has 
meaning  and  purpose.  We  mean  that 
they  shall  coordinJate  the  plans  for  the 
development  of  water  with  the  plans 
made  for  water  pollution  control  proj- 
ects, plans  made  for  flood  control  proj- 
ects, and  all  other  plans  the  Government 
has  to  avoid  duplication  and  overlap. 
We  do  not  wish  to  have  one  agency  going 
in  one  direction  and  another  agency 
going  in  another  direction,  with  no  re- 
gard for  each  other. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Iowa  has 
raised  this  point.  He  has  stated  pre- 
cisely what  we  hope  to  accomplish. 

Mr.  MILLER.  There  Is  no  intention 
to  have  the  commissions  to  be  established 
under  the  bill  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  and  in  particular  of  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Administrator,  for 
which  we  have  provided  in  S.  649,  re- 
cently passed 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  For  the  sake  of  the 
record,  I  am  happy  to  say  there  is  no 
such  intention  at  all. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  believe  there 
was  any  such  intention,  but  I  think 
it  is  wise  that  we  have  built  a  legisla- 
tive history. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  quite  agree.  I 
only  wish  I  could  think  of  all  of  these 
things  myself,  but  I  cannot.  I  therefore 
appreciate  it  when  some  other  Senator 
brings  up  a  point,  as  the  Senator  from 
Iowa  has  done. 
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Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr,  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  have  listened  to  the 
colloquy  with  respect  to  the  bill  and  with 
respect  to  the  amendments  to  the  bill 
which  have  been  agreed  to.  I  still  have 
considerable  misgivings  about  future 
prospects  under  the  measure.  Though  I 
am  eager  to  try  to  find  a  way  to 
persuade  myself  to  vote  in  favor  of  the 
bill,  I  am  worried  about  the  context  and 
worried  about  the  possibilities  for  tak- 
ing away  water  rights  of  the  West  and 
putting  them  under  the  supervision  of  a 
Federal  agency,  without  too  much  being 
said  by  the  States  themselves. 

I  wish  to  make  my  position  ci-ystal 
clear  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado  and 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  I  shall 
vote  against  the  measure,  even  as 
amended. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
express  my  deep  appreciation  to  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico.  It 
has  taken  us  some  2'/2  hours  to  dispose 
of  these  matters.  Without  his  under- 
standing cooperation,  I  am  sure  it  would 
have  taken  us  the  same  number  of  days 
to  accomplish  the  same  things. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield?      I 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  Jrleld  to  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  has  been  many 
months  since  I  have  seen  a  bill  as  thor- 
oughly explained  as  this  bill  has  been, 
with  as  many  questions  raised  as  were 
raised  in  regard  to  this  bill,  and  with 
the  record  made  as  clear  as  the  record 
on  this  proposal  has  been  made. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  [Mr.  Anderson],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
Allott],  and  all  other  Senators  who 
have  participated  in  this  debate,  whether 
they  vote  for  or  against  the  bill,  are  en- 
titled to  our  thanks,  because  the  discus- 
sion has  been  clearcut  and  well  set  out, 
so  far  as  the  Intent  and  the  congressional 
interpretations  are  concerned.  It  has 
been  an  excellent  presentation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  I 
merely  wish  to  say,  since  there  will  not 
be  a  record  vote,  I  shall  vote  against  the 
bill,  so  as  to  preserve  my  position  with 
respect  to  the  bill  when  it  comes  back 
from  conference. 

I  am  ready  for  a  vote  on  the  bill. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  legislation  before  us  to- 
day which  would  attempt  to  bring  atKJUt 
the  best  possible  development  of  the  land 
and  water  resources  of  this  Nation  by  the 
establishment  of  a  Water  Resources 
Council  and  River  Basin  Commissions. 

I  feel  that  legislation  of  this  type  is 
an  excellent  first  step  in  the  direction  of 
conservation  and  intelligent  planning  to 
save  the  remaining  natural  resources  of 
our  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  while  I  support  this  leg- 
islation I  do  so  with  the  knowledge  that 
It  has  little  application  to  my  State  of 
Connecticut  or  to  the  New  England  area. 

Though  small  in  sisse  the  six  New  Eng- 
land States  do  not  represent  merely  a 
single  river  basin  area  but  rather  a  com- 


plex of  several  river  basins  not  neces- 
sarily Interrelated. 

Because  of  this  I  and  Senators  RiBi- 
coFF,  Pastork,  Cotton,  Saltonstail  and 
Pbll  cosponsored  S.  1434  calling  for  a 
New  England  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources compact  In  an  effort  to  create 
machinery  which  would  consider  the 
whole  of  New  England  as  an  Interde- 
pendent geographical  imit  for  the  pur- 
pose of  properly  developing  and  manag- 
ing our  remaining  natural  land  and  wa- 
ter resources. 

Similar  legislation  in  the  87th  Con- 
gress passed  the  House  but  affirmative 
action  was  not  secured  in  the  Senate  and 
for  this  reason  we  have  introduced  S. 
1434  in  the  88th  Congress. 

In  view  of  the  Interest  and  support 
for  legislation  involving  the  conservation 
of  our  natural  resources  expressed  here 
today  I  hope  It  will  be  possible  for  early 
action  to  take  place  on  S.  1434  particu- 
larly in  view  of  the  fact  that  four  New 
England  States,  Connecticut.  New 
Hampshire,  Massachusetts,  and  Rhode 
Island  by  action  of  their  legislatures 
have  already  ratified  the  northeast  com- 
pact and  agreed  to  participate  in  it  and 
are  only  awaiting  congressional  approval 
to  put  the  compact  Into  effect. 

Mr.  President,  I  again  want  to  express 
my  support  of  S.  1111  and  hope  that  my 
colleagues  who  have  expressed  such  con- 
cern and  Interest  over  the  conservation 
of  our  land  and  water  resources  will  also 
support  S.  1434  when  it  Is  considered  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  commend  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico,  and  all  the  other 
cosponsors  of  S.  1111,  for  the  good  work 
they  and  the  Subcommittee  on  Irrigation 
and  Reclamation  of  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  have  done  on 
the  most  important  nonhuman  natural 
resource,  next  to  the  land  itself. 

Too  often  we  have  approached  the 
water  problem  piecemeal,  but  the  spon- 
sors of  this  legislation  have  considered 
six  types  of  the  water  problems  that  con- 
front the  Nation;  namely,  supply,  dis- 
tribution, natural  quality,  pollution  vari- 
ability, and  fioods. 

One  facet  of  supply  has  been  attacked 
by  the  desalinization  projects.  In  the 
summer  of  1961  Secretary  of  Interior 
Udall  spoke  at  the  dedication  of  the 
Freeport,  Tex.,  desalinization  plant,  as 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  pressed  a 
button  In  the  White  House  that  turned 
Into  the  water  mains  of  the  city  of  Free- 
port,  fresh  sweet  water  from  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  from  which  the  salt  had  been 
removed  In  the  Freeport  plant. 

The  bin  before  the  Senate  provides 
for  Federal-State  cooperation,  and  for 
scientific  research,  and  for  comprehen- 
sive water  development  and  manage- 
ment for  major  river  basins  in  the  United 
States. 

In  pushing  this  legislation,  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  is  carry- 
ing forward  the  conservation  program 
so  well  supported  In  the  87th  Congress, 
and  by  the  Senate  In  this  88th  Congress. 
Let  us  hope  the  other  House  will  pass 
this  bill,  and  the  water  research  bill  pre- 
viously passed  by  the  Senate  this  session. 
This  precious  commodity  of  water  must 


be  saved,  conserved,  purified,  and  prop- 
erly distributed  for  our  growing  popula- 
tion and  our  developing  technology. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the 
question  is  on  the  engrossment  of  the 
amendments  and  the  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (S.  1111)  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United.  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 

Short  title 
Section  1.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Water  Resources  Planning  Act". 

Statement  of  policy 
Sec.  2.  In  order  to  meet  the  rapidly  ex- 
panding demands  tor  water  throughout  the 
Nation,  it  is  hereby  declared  to  be  the  policy 
of  the  Ck>ngre6s  that  the  conservation,  devel- 
opment, and  utUization  of  the  water  and  re- 
lated land  resources  of  the  United  States 
shall  be  planned  on  a  comprehensive  and  co- 
ordinated basis  with  the  cooperation  of  all 
affected  Federal  agencies.  States,  local  gov- 
ernments, and  others  concerned. 

Effect  on  existing  laws 

Sec.  3.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  be  con- 
strued— 

(a)  to  expand  or  diminish  either  Federal 
or  State  jurisdiction,  responsibility,  or  rights 
in  the  field  of  water  resources  planning,  de- 
velopment, or  control;  nor  to  displace,  super- 
sede, CM-  limit  any  Interstate  compact  or  the 
Jurisdiction  or  responsibility  of  any  legally 
established  joint  or  common  agency  of  two 
or  more  States,  or  of  two  or  more  States  and 
the  Federal  Government;  nor  to  limit  the 
authority  of  Congress  to  authorize  and  fimd 
projects;  nor  to  limit  the  use  of  other  mech- 
anisms. If  i>referred  by  the  participating  gov- 
ernmental units,  in  the  water  resources 
field; 

(b)  as  superseding,  modifying,  or  repeal- 
ing existing  laws  applicable  to  the  various 
Federal  agencies  which  are  authorized  to  de- 
velop or  participate  In  the  development  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  or  to  ex- 
ercise licensing  ot  regulatory  functions  in 
relation  thereto;  nor  to  affect  the  jurisdic- 
tion, powers,  or  prerogatives  of  the  Interna- 
tional Joint  Commission,  United  States  and 
Canada,  or  of  the  International  Boundary 
and  Water  Commission,  United  States  and 
Mexico. 

TITLE  I WATER  RESOURCES  COUNCIL 

Sec.  101.  There  is  hereby  established  a 
Water  Resources  Council  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  the  "Council")  which  shall  be 
composed  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army,  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  and  the  Chairman  of 
the  Federal  Power  Commission.  The  Chair- 
man of  the  Council  shall  request  the  heads 
of  other  agencies  to  participate  with  the 
Council  when  matters  affecting  their  respon- 
sibilities are  considered  by  the  Council.  The 
Chairman  of  the  Council  shall  be  designated 
by  the  President. 

Sec.  102.  The  Council  shall— 

(a)  maintain  a  continuing  study  and  pre- 
pare a  biennial  assessment  of  the  adequacy 
of  supplies  of  water  necessary  to  meet  the 
water  requirements  In  each  water  resource 
region  In  the  United  States  and  the  national 
interest  therein;   and 

(b)  maintain  a  continuing  study  of  the 
relation  of  regional  or  river  basin  plans  and 
programs  to  the  requirements  of  larger 
regions  of  the  Nation,  and  of  the  adequacy 
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of  MtmlnUtratlTe  &nd  •tatutory  mean*  for 
the  coordination  of  the  water  and  r«Iated 
land  reeources  policies  and  progranu  of  the 
several  Federal  agencies;  It  ahall  appraise 
the  adequacy  of  existing  and  proposed  poli- 
cies and  programs  to  meet  such  require- 
ments; and  it  shall  make  recommendations 
to  the  President  with  respect  to  Federal 
policies  and  programs. 

Sxc.  103.  The  Council  shall  establish,  with- 
the  approval  of  the  President,  principles, 
standards,  and  procedures  for  Federal  par- 
ticipants in  the  preparation  of  comprehen- 
sive regional  or  river  basin  plans  and  for 
the  formulation  and  evaluation  of  Federal 
water  and  related  land  reeources  projects. 
Such  procedures  may  include  provision  for 
Council  revision  of  plans  for  Federal  projects 
intended  to  be  proposed  in  any  plan  or  re- 
vision thereof  being  prepared  by  a  river  basin 
planning  commission. 

8»c.  104.  Upon  receipt  of  a  plan  or  revision 
thereof  from  any  river  basin  commission 
under  the  provisions  of  section  204(a)(3) 
of  this  Act,  the  Council  shall  review  the 
plan  or  revision  with  special  regard  to— 

(1)  the  efficacy  of  such  plan  or  revision  in 
achieving  optimum  use  of  the  water  and 
related  land  resources  in  the  area  involved; 

(3)  the  effect  of  the  plan  on  the  achieve- 
ment of  other  programs  for  the  development 
of  agricultural,  urban,  energy,  industrial, 
recreational,  fish  and  wildlife,  and  other  re- 
sources of  the  entire  Nation;  and 

(3)  the  contributions  which  such  plan  or 
revision  will  make  in  obtaining  the  Nation's 
economic  and  social  goals. 

Based  on  such  review  the  Council  shall — 

(a)  recommend  such  modifications  In  such 
plan  or  revLslon  as  It  deems  desirable  in 
the  national  interest;  and 

(b)  transmit  such  plan  or  revision.  In- 
cluding its  reconunendatlons  and  the  riews, 
comments,  and  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  plan  or  revision  submitted  by 
any  Federal  agency,  Governor,  interstate 
commission,  or  United  States  section  ctf  an 
international  eonunlssion,  to  the  President 
tot  his  review  and  transmittal  to  the  Con- 
gress with  his  recommendations  in  regard 
to  authorization  of  Federal  projects. 

S»c.  106.  (a)  For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act,  the  Council 
may:  (1)  bold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  other- 
wise reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of  Its 
proceedings  aqd  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  advlsabl^  (2)  acquire,  furnish,  and 
equip  such  office  space  as  is  necessary;  (3) 
VJM  the  United  States  malls  in  the  same 
manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions  as 
other  departments  and  agencies  of  the 
United  States;  (4)  employ  and  fix  the  com- 
pensation of  such  personnel  as  it  deems 
advisable,  in  accordance  with  the  olvil  serv- 
ice laws  and  Classification  Act  of  1949,  as 
8unended;  (6)  procxire  services  as  author- 
ized by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August  2, 
1946  (5  U.S.C.  56a),  at  rates  not  to  exceed 
•100  per  diem  for  individuals;  (6)  purchase, 
hire,  operate,  and  maintain  passenger  motor 
vehicles;  and  (7)  incur  such  necessary  ex- 
penses and  exercise  such  other  powers  as  are 
consistent  with  and  reasonably  required  to 
perform   Its  functions  under  this  Act. 

(b)  Any  member  of  the  Council  Is  author- 
ized to  administer  oats  when  it  is  deter- 
mined by  a  majority  of  the  Council  that 
testimony  shall  b«  taken  or  evidence  re- 
ceived under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law.  all 
appropriate  records  and  papers  of  the  Coun- 
cil may  be  made  available  for  public  in- 
spection during  ordinary  office  ho\irs. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  Council,  the  head 
of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  is  au- 
thorized (1)  to  f\irnish  to  the  Council  such 
Information  as  may  be  necessary  for  carry- 
ing out  Its  functions  and  as  may  be  available 
to   or   procurable   by   such   department   or 


agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  temporary  dirty 
with  such  Council  on  a  reimbursable  basis 
such  personnel  within  bis  adnUnlfitratlve 
Jurlsdlctiou  as  it  may  need  or  believe  to  be 
useful  for  carrying  out  its  functions,  each 
such  detail  to  be  without  loss  of  seniority, 
pay,  or  other  employee  status. 

(e)  The  Council  shall  be  responsible  for 
(1)  the  appointment  and  supervision  of  per- 
sonnel, (2)  the  assignment  of  duties  and 
responstbilltles  among  such  personnel,  and 
(3)  the  use  and  expenditures  of  funds. 

TTTLE  n UVES  BASIH  COMMISSIONS 

CreaXion  of  commUsion* 

Sxc.  201.  (a)  The  President  Is  authorized 
to  declare  the  establishment  of  a  river  basin 
water  and  related  land  resources  commis- 
sion upon  request  therefor  by  the  Council, 
or  request  addressed  to  the  Ooimcil  by  a 
State  within  which  all  or  part  of  the  basin 
or  basins  concerned  are  located  if  the  re- 
quest by  the  Council  or  by  a  State  (1)  de- 
fines the  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  related 
river  basins  for  which  a  commission  is  re- 
quested. (2)  Is  made  in  writing  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  in  such  manner  as  State  law  may 
provide,  or  by  the  Council,  and  (3)  is  con- 
curred In  by  the  Coxmcil  and  by  not  less 
than  one-half  of  the  States  within  which 
portions  of  the  basin  or  basins  concerned 
are  located:  Provided,  That  for  the  purposes 
of  this  Act  wherever  a  river  basin  has  been 
divided  into  subbasins  by  an  Act  of  Con- 
gress or  by  an  interstate  compact  to  which 
the  consent  of  Congress  has  been  given,  each 
subbasin  shall  be  treated  as  a  separate  basin. 
Such  conctirrences  shall  be  In  writing. 

Whenever, 'within  a  reasonable  time,  suffi- 
cient concxirrences  by  States  are  not  obtained 
to  effectuate  a  request  of  the  Council  that 
a  Conunlsslon  be  established,  the  Council 
may  upon  a  finding  of  need  recommend  to 
the  President  that  such  planning  as  Is  other- 
wise authorized  by  law  proceed. 

(b)  Each  such  commission  for  an  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  shall — 

(1)  serve  as  the  principal  agency  for  the 
coordination  of  Federal,  State,  interstate,  and 
local  plans  for  the  development  of  water  and 
related  land  resoxirces  In  its  area,  river  basin, 
or  group  of  river  basins; 

(2)  prepare  and  keep  up  to  date,  to  the 
extent  practicable  a  comprehensive,  coordi- 
nated. Joint  plan  for  Federal,  State,  inter- 
state, and  local  development  at  water  and 
related  reeources:  Provided,  That  the  plan 
may  Include  alternatives  and  it  may  be  pre- 
pared in  stages,  including  recommendations 
with  respect  to  individual  projects; 

(3)  recommend  long-range  schedules  of 
priorities  for  the  collection  and  analysis  of 
basic  data  and  for  investigation,  planning, 
and  construction  of  projects;   and 

(4)  foster  and  undertake  such  studies  of 
water  and  related  land  resources  problems  in 
its  area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins 
as  are  necessary  in  the  preparation  of  the 
plan  described  in  clause  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section. 

MEMBXBSHIP    Or    COMMISSIONS 

Sxc.  202.  Each  river  basin  commission  shall 
be  composed  of  members  appointed  as  fol- 
lows: 

(a)  A  chairman  appointed  by  the  Presi- 
dent who  shall  also  serve  as  chairman  and 
cordlnating  officer  of  the  Federal  members 
of  the  commission  and  who  shall  represent 
the  Federal  Government  in  Federal-State  re- 
lations on  the  commission  and  who  shall 
not.  diirlng  the  period  of  his  service  on  the 
commission,  hold  any  other  position  as  an 
officer  or  employee  of  the  United  States,  ex- 
cept as  a  retired  officer  or  employee; 

(b)  One  member  from  each  Federal  de- 
partment or  independent  agency  determined 
by  the  President  to  have  a  substantial  inter- 
est in  the  work  to  be  undertaken  by  the 
commission,  such  member  to  be  appointed 
by  the  head  of  such   department   or  inde- 


pendent agency  and  to  serve  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  such  department  or  Independent 
agency; 

(c)  One  member  from  each  State,  which 
lies  wholly  or  partially  within  the  area,  river 
basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for  which 
the  commission  is  established,  and  the  ap- 
pointment of  each  such  member  shall  be 
made  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
State  which  he  represents.  In  the  absence 
of  governing  provisions  of  State  law,  such 
State  members  shall  be  appointed  and  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  Governor; 

(d)  One  member  appointed  by  an  inter- 
state agency  created  by  an  Interstate  com- 
pact to  which  the  consent  of  Congress  has 
been  given,  and  whose  Jurisdiction  extends 
to  the  waters  of  the  area,  river  basin,  or 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  the  river 
basin  commission  is  created; 

(e)  When  deemed  appropriate  by  the 
President,  one  member,  who  shall  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  President,  from  the  United 
States  section  of  any  international  codimls- 
sion  created  by  a  treaty  to  which  the  consent 
of  the  Senate  has  been  given,  and  whose 
lurisdiction  extends  to  the  waters  of  the 
area,  river  basin,  or  group  of  river  basins  for 
which  the  river  basin  commission  is  estab- 
lished. 

ORGAN  OATION    OV  COMMBfilONS 

Sxc.  naa.  (a)  Bach  river  basin  commission 
shall  organize  for  the  performance  of  iU 
functions  within  ninety  days  after  the  Presi- 
dent shall  have  declared  the  esUbllshment 
of  such  commission,  subject  to  the  avail- 
ability of  funds  for  carrying  on  Its  work. 
A  commission  shall  terminate  upon  agree- 
ment of  the  Council  or  agreement  of  not 
less  than  one-half  of  a  majority  of  the  States 
composing  the  commission.  Upon  such 
termination,  all  property,  assets,  and  records 
of  the  commission  shall  thereafter  be  turned 
over  to  such  agencies  of  the  United  States 
and  the  participating  States  as  shall  be 
appropriate  in  the  circumstances:  Provided, 
That  studies,  data,  and  other  materials  use- 
ful in  water  and  related  land  resource  plan- 
ning to  any  of  the  participants  shall  be  kept 
freely  available  to  all  such  participants. 

(b)  State  members  of  each  commission 
shall  elect  a  vice  chairman,  who  shall  serve 
also  as  chairman  and  coordinating  officer  of 
the  State  members  of  the  commission  and 
who  shall  represent  the  State  governments 
in  Federal-State  relations  on  the  commission. 

(c)  Vacancies  in  a  commission  shall  not 
affect  Its  powers  but  shall  be  filled  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  the  original  appoint- 
ments were  made :  Provided,  That  the  chair- 
man and  vice  chairman  may  designate  alter- 
nates to  act  for  them  diirlng  temporary  ab- 
sences. 

(d)  In  the  work  of  the  commission  every 
reasonable  endeavor  shall  be  made  to  arrive 
at  a  consesus  of  all  members  on  all  Issues; 
but  failing  this,  full  opportunity  shall  be 
afforded  each  member  for  the  presentation 
and  report  of  individual  views:  Provided, 
That  at  any  time  the  Commission  fails  to 
act  by  reason  of  absence  of  consensus,  the 
position  of  the  Chairman,  acting  in  behalf 
of  the  Federal  members,  and  the  Vice  Chair- 
man, acting  upon  Instructions  of  the  State 
members,  shall  be  set  forth  in  the  record. 

Duties  of  the  commiasionM 

Sxc.  204.  Each  river  hasin  commission 
shall— 

(1)  engage  In  such  activities  and  make 
such  studies  and  investigations  as  are  neces- 
sary and  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  policy 
set  forth  In  section  2  of  this  Act  and  in  ac- 
complishing the  purposes  set  forth  In  sec- 
tion 201(b)   of  this  Act; 

(2)  submit  to  the  Council  and  the  Gover- 
nor of  each  participating  State  a  report  on 
its  work  at  least  once  each  year.  Such  re- 
port shall  be  transmitted  through  the  Presi- 
dent to  the  Congress.  After  such  trananls- 
slon,  copies  of  any  such  report  shall  be  sent 
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to  the  heads  of  such  Federal.  State,  inter- 
stajte.  and  international  agencies  as  the  Pres- 
ident or  the  Governors  of  the  participating 
States  may  direct; 

(3)   submit  to  the  Council  for  transmU- 
slon  to  the  President  and  by  him   to  the 
Congress,  and  the  Governors  and  the  legls- 
latxires  of  the  parUcipatlng  States  a  compre- 
hensive, coordinated.  Joint  plan,  or  any  ma- 
jor   portion   thereof   or   necessary  revisions 
thereof,  for  water  and  related  land  resources 
development    in    the   area,    river    basin,    or 
group  of  river  basins  for  which  such  com- 
mission was  established.     Before  the  com- 
mission submits  such  a  plan  or  major  por- 
tion thereof  or  revision  thereof  to  the  Coun- 
cil, it  shall  transmit  the  proposed  plan  or 
revision  to  the  head  of  each  Federal  depart- 
ment or  agency,  the  Governor  of  each  State, 
and  each  interstate  agency,  from  which  a 
member  of   the   commission   has   been    ap- 
pointed, and  to  the  head  of  the  United  States 
section  of  any  international  commission  if 
the  plan,  portion  or  revision  deals  with  a 
boundary  water  or  a  river  crossing  a  bound- 
ary,   or    any    tributary    flowing    into    such 
boundary  water  or  river,  over  which  the  in- 
ternational cc«nmi8sion  has  Jurisdiction  or 
for  which  it  has  responsibility.     Each  such 
department  and  agency  head.  Governor,  in- 
terstate agency,  and  United  States  section 
of  an  international  commission  shall  have 
ninety  days  from  the  date  of  the  receipt  of 
the   proposed  plan,   portion   or   revision   to 
report  Its  view,  comments,  and  recommenda- 
tions to  the  commission.     The  commission 
may  modify   the   plan,   portion  or  revision 
after  considering  the  reports  so  submitted. 
The  views,  commeiHs,  and  recommendations 
submitted   by  each  Federal  department  or 
agency   head.    Governor,    Interstate    agency, 
and  United   States  section  of  an    interna- 
tional commission  shall  be  transmitted   to 
the  CouncU  with  the  plan,  portion  or  re- 
vision; and 

(4)  submit  to  the  Council  at  the  time  of 
submitting  such  plan,  any  recommendations 
it  may  have  for  continuing  the  functions  of 
the  commission  and  for  implementing  the 
plan,  including  means  of  keeping  the  plan 
up  to  date. 

Powers  and  administrative  provisions  of  the 
commissions 
Sec.  206.  (a)   For  the  purpose  of  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  title,  each  river 
basin  commission  may — 

(1)  hold  such  hearings,  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places,  take  such  testimony, 
receive  such  evidence,  and  print  or  other- 
wise reproduce  and  distribute  so  much  of 
its  proceedings  and  reports  thereon  as  it  may 
deem  advisable; 

(2)  acquire,  furnish,  and  equip  such  office 
space  as  is  necessary; 

(3)  use  the  United  States  mails  In  the 
same  manner  and  upon  the  same  conditions 
as  departments  and  agencies  of  the  United 
States; 

(4)  employ  and  compensate  such  person- 
nel as  it  deems  advisable,  including  con- 
sultants at  rates  not  (o  exceed  $100  per 
diem; 

(5)  arrange  for  the  services  of  personnel 
from  any  State  or  the  United  States,  or  any 
subdivision  or  agency  thereof,  or  any  Inter- 
governmental agency; 

(6)  make  arrangements,  including  con- 
tracts, with  any  participating  government 
for  inclusion  in  a  suitable  retirement  and 
employee  benefit  system  of  such  of  its  per- 
sonnel as  may  not  be  eligible  for  or  continu- 
ing in  another  governmental  retirement  or 
employee  benefit  system,  or  otherwise  pro- 
vide for  such  coverage  of  Its  personnel; 

(7)  purchase,  hire,  operate,  and  maintain 
passenger  motor  vehicles;  and 

(8)  incur  such  necessary  expenses  and  ex- 
ercise such  other  powers  as  are  consistent 
with  and  reasonably  required  to  perform  its 
functions  under  this  Aqt. 


(b)  The  chairman  of  a  river  basin  com- 
mission, or  any  member  of  such  commission 
designated  by  the  chairman  thereof  for  the 
purpose.  Is  authorized  to  administer  oaths 
when  it  Is  determined  by  a  majority  of  the 
commission  that  testimony  shall  be  taken  or 
evidence  received  under  oath. 

(c)  To  the  extent  permitted  by  law,  all 
appropriate  records  and  paF>ers  of  each  river 
basin  commission  shall  be  made  available 
for  public  Inspection  during  ordinary  office 
hours. 

(d)  Upon  request  of  the  chairman  of  any 
river  basin  commission,  or  any  member  or 
employee  of  such  commission  designated  by 
the  chairman  thereof  for  the  purpose,  the 
head  of  any  Federal  department  or  agency  is 
authorized  (1)  to  furnish  to  such  commis- 
sion such  information  as  may  be  necessary 
for  carrying  out  its  functions  and  as  may 
be  available  to  or  procurable  by  such  depart- 
ment or  agency,  and  (2)  to  detail  to  tempo- 
rary duty  with  such  commission  on  a  reim- 
bursable basis  such  personnel  within  his  ad- 
ministrative Jurisdiction  as  it  may  need  or 
believe  to  be  useful  for  carrying  out  its 
functions,  each  such  detail  to  be  without 
loss  of  seniority,  pay.  or  other  employee 
status. 

(e)  The  chairman  of  each  river  basin  com- 
mission shall.  In  accordance  with  the  general 
policies  of  such  commission  with  respect  to 
the  work  to  be  accomplished  by  it  and  the 
timing  thereof,  be  responsible  for  (1)  the 
apF>ointment  and  supervision  of  personnel 
employed  by  such  commission,  (2)  the  as- 
signment of  duties  and  responsibilities 
among  such  personnel,  and  (3)  the  use  and 
expenditures  of  funds  available  to  such  com- 
mission. 

Compensation  of  commission  members 
Sec.  206.  (a)  Any  member  of  a  river  basin 
commission  appointed  pursuant  to  section 
202  (b)  and  (e)  of  this  Act,  shaU  receive 
no  additional  compensation  by  virtue  of  his 
membership  on  the  commission,  but  shall 
continue  to  receive,  from  appropriations 
made  for  the  agency  from  which  he  is  ap- 
pointed, the  salary  of  his  regular  position 
when  engaged  in  the  performance  of  the 
duties  vested  in  the  commission. 

(b)  Members  of  a  commission,  appointed 
pursuant  to  section  202  (c)  and  (d)  of  this 
Act,  shall  each  receive  such  compensation 
as  may  be  provided  by  the  States  or  the 
interstate  agency  respectively,  which  they 
represent. 

(c)  The  per  annum  compensation  of  the 
chairman  of  each  river  basin  commission 
shall  be  determined  by  the  President,  but 
when  employed  on  a  full-time  annual  basis 
shall  not  exceed  the  maximum  scheduled 
rate  for  grade  GS-18  of  the  Classification 
Act  of  1949,  as  amended;  or  when  engaged 
in  the  performance  of  the  commission's 
duties  on  an  intermittent  basis  such  com- 
pensation shall  be  not  more  than  $100  per 
day  and  shall  not  exceed  $12,000  in  any  year. 

Sxc.  207.  (a)  Each  conunlsslon  shall  deter- 
mine the  proportionate  share  of  its  expense 
which  shall  be  borne  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  each  of  the  States.  Each  com- 
mission shall  prepare  a  budget  annually  and 
transmit  it  to  the  Council  and  the  States. 
Estimates  of  proposed  appropriations  frcwn 
the  Federal  Government  shall  be  included 
in  the  budget  estimates  submitted  by  the 
Council  under  the  Budgeting  and  Account- 
ing Act  of  1921,  as  amended,  and  may  include 
an  amoimt  for  advance  to  a  commission 
against  State  appropriations  for  which  delay 
is  anticipated  by  reason  of  later  legislative 
sessions.  All  sums  appropriated  to  or  other- 
wise received  by  a  commission  shall  be  cred- 
ited to  the  commission's  account  In  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  SUtes. 

(b)  A  commission  may  accept  for  any  of 
its  purposes  and  functions  appropriations, 
donations,  and  grants  of  money,  equipment, 
supplies,   materials,  and  services   from  any 
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Bute  or  the  United  States  or  any  subdivi- 
sion or  agency  thereof,  or  intergovernmental 
agency,  and  may  receive,  utilize,  and  dispose 
of  the  same. 

(c)  The  commission  shall  keep  accurate 
accounts  of  all  recelpU  and  disbursements. 
The  accounts  shall  be  audited  at  least  annu- 
ally in  accordance  with  generally  accepted 
auditing  standards  by  independent  certified 
or  licensed  public  accountants,  certified  or 
licensed  by  a  regulatory  authority  of  a  State, 
and  the  report  of  the  audit  shall  be  included 
in  and  become  a  part  of  the  annual  report 
of  the  commission. 

(d)  The  accounts  of  the  commission  shall 
be  open  at  all  reasonable  times  for  Inspec- 
tion by  representatives  of  the  Jurisdictions 
and  agencies  which  make  appropriations, 
donations,  or  grants  to  the  commission. 

TITLE  m ^FINANCIAL  ASSISTANCE  TO  THE  STATES 

FOE     COMPREHENSIVE     PLANNING     GRANT    AU- 
THORIZATION 

Sec.  301.  (a)  In  recognition  of  the  need 
for  increased  participation  by  the  States  in 
water  and  related  land  resources  planning  to 
be  effective,  there  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  to  the  Council  for  the  next 
fiscal  year  beginning  after  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  and  for  the  nine  succeed- 
ing fiscal  years  thereafter,  $5,000,000  in  each 
such  year  for  grants  to  States  to  assist  them 
in  developing  and  participating  in  the  devel- 
opment of  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resoiu-ces  plans. 

(b)  The  Coimcil  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  shall  prescribe  such  rules,  esUb- 
lish  such  procedures,  and  make  such  ar- 
rangements and  provisions  relating  to  the 
performance  of  its  functions  under  this  title, 
and  the  use  of  funds  available  therefor,  as 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  assure  (1) 
coordination  of  the  program  authorized  by 
this  utle  with  related  Federal  planning  as- 
sistance programs,  Including  the  program 
authorized  under  section  701  of  the  Housing 
Act  of  1954  and  (2)  aw>roprlate  utilization 
of  other  Federal  agencies  administering  pro- 
-ams which  may  contribute  to  achieving 
the  purpose  of  this  Act. 

Mlotments 

Sec.  302.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  301  for  any  fiscal  year 
the  Council  shall  from  time  to  time  make 
allotments  to  the  States,  In  accordance  with 
Its  regulations  on  the  basis  of  ( 1 )  the  popu- 
lation, (2)  the  land  area.  (3)  the  need  for 
comprehensive  water  and  related  land  re- 
sources planning  programs,  and  (4)  the 
financial  need  of  the  respective  SUtes.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  section  the  population  of 
the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the  basis 
of  the  latest  estimates  avaUable  from  the 
Department  of  Ckjmmerce  and  the  land  area 
of  the  States  shall  be  determined  on  the 
basis  of  the  official  records  of  the  United 
States  Geological  Survey. 

(b)  Prom  each  State's  allotment  tinder 
this  section  for  any  fiscal  year  the  Coxmcll 
shall  pay  to  such  State  an  amount  equal  to 
its  Federal  share  (as  determined  under  sec- 
tion 306)  of  the  cost  of  carrying  out  its 
State  program  approved  under  section  303. 
including  the  cost  of  training  personnel  for 
carrying  out  such  program  and  the  cost  of 
administering  such  program. 

State  programs 

Sec.  303.  The  Council  shall  approve  any 
program  for  comprehensive  water  and  related 
land  resources  planning  which  is  submitted 
by  a  State,  if  such  program — 

(1)  provides  for  comprehensive  planning 
with  respect  to  intrastate  or  interstate  water 
resources  or  both  in  such  State  to  meet  the 
needs  for  water  and  water  related  activities 
taking  into  account  prospective  demands  for 
all  purposes  served  through  or  affected  by 
water  and  related  land  resources  develop- 
ment, with  adequate  provision  for  coordi- 
nation   with    all    Federal,    State,    and    local 
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aceoclas  having  rMponslbllltles  In  such  af- 
fectad  flelda: 

(3)  provldM,  where  oomprehendve  state- 
wide development  planning  Is  being  carried 
on  with  or  without  assistance  under  section 
701  ot  the  Housing  Act  of  1964.  for  fiill  co- 
ordination between  comprehensive  water 
resources  planning  and  other  statewide  plan- 
ning programs  and  for  asaurances  that  such 
water  resources  planning  will  be  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  develoixnent  policy 
In  such  State: 

(3)  designates  a  State  agency  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  "State  agency")  to  ad- 
minister the  program: 

(4)  provides  that  the  State  agency  will 
make  such  reports  In  such  form  and  con- 
taining such  information  as  the  Council 
from  Uzam  to  time  reasonably  requires  to 
carry  out  Its  functions  under  this  title: 

(6)  sets  forth  the  procedure  to  be  followed 
in  carrying  out  the  State  program  and  in 
administering  such  prograun;  and 

(0)  provides  such  accounting,  budgeting, 
and  other  fiscal  methods  and  procedures  as 
are  necessary  for  keeping  appropriate  ac- 
countability of  the  funds  and  for  the  proper 
and  efBcient  administration  of  the  program. 

ITie  Coxincil  shall  not  disapprove  any 
program  without  first  giving  reasonable  no- 
tice and  opportunity  for  hearing  to  the 
State  agency   administering   such  program. 

Review 

8«c.  304.  Whenever  the  Council  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  a  State  agency  finds  that — 

(a)  the  program;  submitted  by  such  State 
and  approved  under  section  303  has  been 
•o  changed  that  It  no  longer  complies  with 
a  requirement  of  such  section;  or 

(b)  in  the  administration  of  the  program 
there  Is  a  failure  to  comply  substantially 
with  such  a  requirement,  the  Council  shall 
notify  such  agency  that  no  further  payments 
will  be  made  to  the  State  under  this  title 
until  it  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  such  failure.  Until  the  Council  Is 
ao  satisfied.  It  shall  make  no  further  pay- 
ments to  such  State  under  this  title. 

Federal  share 

Sxc.  305.  (a)  The  Federal  share  for  any 
State  shall  be  100  per  centum  of  the  cost 
of  carrying  out  Its  approved  program  less 
that  percentage  which  bears  the  same  ratio 
to  60  per  centum  as  the  per  capita  Income 
of  such  State  bears  to  the  per  capita  in- 
come of  the  entire  United  States,  except 
that  (I)  the  Federal  share  shall  In  no  case 
be  more  than  8<J%  per  centinn  or  less  than 
33  ^  per  centimi,  and  (2)  the  Federal  share 
for  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall 
be  60  per  centum:  Prxwided,  That  In  no 
emit  shall  the  Federal  share  exceed  a  State's 
allotment  under  section  302. 

(b)  The  Federal  shares  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Council  on  the  basis  of  the 
average  of  the  per  capita  Incomes  of  the 
States  and  of  the  entire  United  States  for 
the  three  most  recent  consecutive  years  for 
which  satisfactory  data  are  available  from 
the  Department  of  Commerce.  The  first 
such  promulgation  shall  be  conclxisive  for 
the  first  fiscal  year  for  which  payments  are 
made  under  the  provisions  of  this  title  and 
the  suceedlng  fiscal  year,  and  a  promulga- 
tion shall  thereafter  be  made  for  each  suc- 
ceeding two  years  and  shall  be  conclusive  for 
such  years. 

Payments 

Sec.  306.  The  method  ot  computing  and 
paying  amounts  pursuant  to  this  title  shall 
be  as  follows: 

(1)  The  Council  stiall,  prior  to  the  begin- 
ning of  each  calendar  quarter  or  other  pe- 
riod prescribed  by  It,  estimate  the  amount  to 
be  paid  to  each  State  under  the  provisions 
of  this  titte  for  such  period,  such  estimate 
to  be  baaad  on  such  records  of  the  State  and 


information  furnished  by  it.  and  such  other 
Investigation,  as  the  Council  may  find  neces- 
sary. 

(2)  Th«  CouncU  shall  pay  to  the  8Ut«. 
from  the  allotmant  available  therefor,  the 
amount  so  estimated  by  it  for  any  period,  re- 
duced or  increased,  as  the  case  n^y  be,  by 
any  sum  (not  previously  adjusted  under  this 
paragraph)  by  which  it  finds  tiiat  its  esti- 
mate of  the  amount  to  be  paid  such  State  for 
any  prior  period  under  this  title  was  greater 
or  less  than  the  amount  which  should  have 
been  paid  to  such  State  fco'  such  prior  pe- 
riod under  this  title.  Such  payments  shall 
be  made  through  the  disbursing  facilities  of 
the  Treasury  Department.  In  such  install- 
ments as  the  Council  may  determine. 

Definition 

Ssc.  307.  For  the  pvirpose  of  this  title  the 
term  "State"  means  a  State,  the  District  of 
Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  or  the  Virgin  Islands. 

TTTLX   IV — MISCXLXANSOU8 

Authorization  of  appropriations 

Sbc.  401.  There  are  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
carry  out  the  provisions  of  titles  I  and  n 
and  the  administration  of  title  III  not  to 
exceed  $7,500,000  for  the  next  fiscal  year  be- 
ginning after  the  date  of  enactment  of  this 
Act,  and  for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  fiscal 
years  thereafter. 

Rules  and  reffulations 
Sec.  402.  The  Couim:11  Is  authorized  to 
make  such  rules  and  regulations  as  it  may 
deem  necessary  or  appropriate  for  carrying 
out  those  provisions  of  this  Act  which  are 
administered  by  it. 

Delegation  of  functions 

Sec.  408.  The  Council  is  authorized  to  dele- 
gate to  any  member  or  employee  of  the 
Coiincil  its  administrative  functions  under 
section  106  and  the  detailed  administration 
of  the  grant  program  under  title  III. 

Utilization  of  personnel 

Sic.  404.  The  Council  may,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  head  of  any  other  department  or 
agency  of  the  United  States,  utilize  such  ofll- 
cers  and  employees  of  such  agency  as  are 
necessary  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  this 
Act. 

Employee  benefits 

Sec.  406.  The  Civil  Service  Commission  of 
the  United  States  is  authorized  to  contract 
with  any  conunlsslon  established  under  sec- 
tion 201  of  this  Act  for  coverage  of  the  river 
basin  commission's  employees  in  the  em- 
ployee benefit  programs  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
emment,  as  provided  in  section  206(a)  (6) 
of  this  Act. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  I  move  to 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  aerreeing  to  the  motion  to 
lay  on  the  table  the  motion  to  recon- 
sider. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  say  again  what  I  have  been  try- 
ing to  say  throughout  the  afternoon.  I 
greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  The  character 
of  the  amendments  he  has  produced 
shows  the  care  with  which  he  has  done 
his  homework  and  the  zeal  he  has  put 
Into  the  endeavor.  I  pay  tribute  to  him 
for  a  fine  job.  well  done. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  associate  msrself  with  the  ranarks  of 
the  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
before  me  three  editorials  from  this 
moining's  Washington  Post  that  are  of 
such  high  caliber  that  I  shall  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  them  printed  in 
the  Record  in  connection  with  these  very 
brief  remarks. 

The  first  is  an  editorial  from  this 
morning's  Washington  Post  entitled 
"Congress  Must  Act."  All  I  want  to  say 
is  "Amen"  to  every  sentence  of  the  edi- 
torial. I  think  the  Washington  Post 
has  "laid  it  on  the  line"  for  the  Congress. 

I  applaud  and  congratulate  the  editor. 
I  think  he  has  outlined  the  course  of  ac- 
tion Congress  should  follow  when  he 
says,  in  the  last  two  sentences,  speaking 
of  the  people: 

They  have  a  right  to  ask  their  Representa- 
tives and  Senators  to  do  as  they  would  do 
in  the  conduct  of  their  private  affairs.  The 
work  of  the  Nation  is  not  less  important. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the 
editorial  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

CoNoaxas  Must  Act 

Congress,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  holiday 
season,  faces  a  legislative  chore  sufficient  to 
engage  It  for  weeks  ot  a  normal  session  and 
for  months  of  a  session  proceeding  at  the 
^peed   with   which   it  has   moved    this   year. 

ClvU  rights,  the  tax  bill  and  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  on  the  top  of  Its  pile  of 
work,  but  there  Is  a  lot  more  unfinished 
business.  Congressmen,  like  the  rest  of  us, 
relish  a  holiday  Interlude.  But  the  country 
Is  entitled  to  say  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  protest  at  continued  un- 
remitting toll:  "Tou  asked  for  work  when 
you  hired  out."  That  they  did.  and  the 
work  they  hired  out  to  do  has  not  been 
completed. 

If  Congress  takes  a  customary  adjourn- 
ment with  so  many  of  its  tasks  unfinished 
there  wiU  be  a  ghost  at  every  Christmas 
board,  as  well  as  a  turkey.  Or  to  use  a  more 
cxirrent  metaphor,  there  will  be  two  tur- 
keys— the  one  the  Congressmen  are  eating 
and  the  one  that  represents  the  session  they 
have  just  quit. 

The  work  that  the  Congress  came  here  to 
do  Is  unfinished.  The  people  have  a  right 
to  ask  Congressmen  to  finish  It.  An  admin- 
istration does  not  have  the  right  to  insist 
that  Congress  approve  everything  for  which 
it  asks.  It  does  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
Congress  dispose  of  the  program  one  way  or 
another.  The  public  too  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  Congress  will  vote  on  the  matters 
before  it:  a  right  to  demand  that  it  permit 
the  adminLstration  program  to  come  to  a 
decision. 

Congressmen,  Individually,  may  feel  it  Is 
unjust  to  blame  them.  No  doubt  the  ses- 
sion has  been  wearing — perhaps  more  wear- 
ing than  when  the  legislative  machinery 
moves  more  svrlftly.  They  may  say  that  it  is 
not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  rules  and 
the  system.  But  the  House  makes  Its  own 
rules.  The  Senate  makes  its  rules.  If  the 
rules  preclude  expeditious  action,  why  hasn't 
each  body  changed  its  rules?  It  Is  to  be 
hoped  that  next  session  Congress  will  at  last 
take  a  look  at  the  structural  defects  that 
have  made  It  one  of  the  most  lethargic  legis- 
lative establishments  In  the  history  of  demo- 
cratic government.  Now,  Congress  will  have 
to  finish  this  session's  work  with  the  rules 
as  they  are.  Whatever  the  defects  of  the 
rules,  Uiey  can  still  act  If  Senators  and 
Bfeprasentatlves  are  siilSclently  determined 
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to  act.  The  time  has  come  to  end  what 
amounts  to  a  congressional  sit-down  strike. 
The  session  should  proceed  on  an  evcua- 
gency  schedule.  Absences  In  either  Chamber 
should  not  be  allowed  lightly.  The  whole 
legislative  program  should  be  pressed  on  a 
crisis  basis.  There  should  be  no  thought  of 
a  long  holiday  recess  or  adjournment.  Pri- 
vate citizens,  so  far  behind  in  their  personal 
endeavors,  would  content  themselves  with 
a  rest  on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day 
and  then  get  on  with  their  work.  They  have 
a  right  to  ask  their  Representatives  and 
Senators  to  do  as  they  would  do  in  the  con- 
duct of  their  private  affairs.  The  work  of 
the  Nation  is  not  less  Important. 


A  WORD  FOR  WASHINGTON 

Mr.  MORSE.  Next,  Mr.  President.  I 
refer  to  an  editorial  from  this  morning's 
Washington  Post  entitled  "A  Word  for 
Washington."  The  editorial  points  out 
the  longstanding  position  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  as  a  great 
friend  of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  a 
longtime  supporter  oi  the  right  of  self- 
government. 

I  want  to  give  the  brief  testimony  that 
as  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  the  present 
President  of  the  United  States,  when  he 
was  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
when  he  was  Vice  President  presiding 
over  the  Senate,  never  failed  to  give  me 
full  and  complete  cooperation  on  any 
District  of  Columbia  matter  that  I  put 
to  him  when  he  foimd  my  case  meritori- 
ous; and  I  was  careful  not  to  present  any 
case  that  was  not  meritorious. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

A  Woao  roB  WASHnroroN 

As  President  Johnson  observed,  the  United 
States  both  deserves  and  requires  a  National 
Capital  that  reflects  the  country's  standards 
of  civic  beauty  and  decency.  Overcrowded 
schools,  disheveled  welfare  programs  and 
patchwork  city  planning  makes  an  unhappy 
contrast  with  the  shining  marble  monuments 
and  the  aspirations  that  they  symboliae. 
Mr.  Johnson  has  reassured  this  city  that  be 
shares  its  concerns. 

He  has  asked  Mr.  Horsky,  his  adviser  for 
National  Capital  airalrs,  to  remain  at  the 
White  House.  Two  programs  of  Immense  Im- 
portance to  the  city's  future,  the  develop- 
ment of  an  urban  transit  system  and  the 
campaign  against  Juvenile  delinquency,  are 
both  being  managed  from  outside  the  struc- 
ture of  the  municipal  government,  and  both 
have  obvious  implications  for  the  parallel 
national  programs.  The  case  for  a  special 
presidential  adviser  continues  to  be  valid. 
The  White  House  Is  continually  forced  willy- 
nilly  to  Intervene  in  city  affairs,  and  one 
prefers  that  Intervention  to  be  knowledge- 
able and  consistent. 

Above  all,  President  Johnson  has  recog- 
nized that  Washington  remains  destitute  of 
the  first  and  basic  civil  right:  the  right  to 
self-government.  At  a  time  of  rising  hope 
for  home  rule,  the  President's  brief  and  direct 
statement  offers  new  encouragement  to  his 
neighbors. 


WIRETAPPING 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  con- 
gratulate the  editor  of  the  Washington 
Post  for  the  editorial  entitled  "Sanctu- 
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ary."  It  is  one  of  the  most  succinct, 
concise,  devastating  statements  in  oppo- 
sition to  wiretapping  that  I  have  read 
in  recent  years.  I  hope  that  every  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  will  read  It.  I  hope 
every  Member  of  the  Senate  will  read 
it  prior  to  further  consideration  of  the 
so-called  omnibus  crime  bill  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  hope  Senators  will 
also  read  it  when  they  give  consider- 
ation to  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  as  a  member  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Committee,  has  undertaken  a 
study  of  policies  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  force. 

I  congratulate  the  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post  for  what  I  consider  to  be  his 
unanswerable  argument  in  opposition  to 
wiretajDping. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ed- 
itorial be  printed  at  this  ix)int  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoro, 
SIS  follows: 

Sanctuast 

Suppose  you  went  into  a  phone  booth  to 
call  your  boss  and  convey  some  business 
confidence  to  him:  suppose  you  called  your 
wife  to  explain  why  you  would  be  late  for 
dinner  and  got  into  a  quarrel  with  her; 
suppose  you  called  to  make  a  date  with  a 
girl.  And  suppose  you  happened  to  pick  a 
phone  booth  where  the  Internal  Revenue 
Service  had  installed  a  listening  device  with 
which  to  overhear  and  record  all  that  you 
said. 

Apparently  the  Internal  Revenue  Service 
does  just  this  on  occasion.  Its  agents  did  It 
last  spring  in  the  c&ae  ot  a  woman  they 
suspected  of  participating  in  the  operation 
of  a  lottery.  They  listened  to  what  she  said 
by  means  of  a  "bug"  installed  In  the  phone 
booth  from  which  she  made  a  call  and  then 
had  Metropolitan  Police  officers  arrest  her  as 
she  came  out  of  the  booth.  How  many 
other  eallers  who  happened  to  use  that 
phone  booth  were  overheard  remains  un- 
known. 

General  Sessions  Court  Judge  Harry  L. 
Walker,  before  whom  the  woman  was  tried 
the  other  day,  ruled  that  the  eavesdropped 
conversation  was  not  admissible  as  evidence 
against  her.  We  think  that  the  public  wel- 
fare is  protected  by  this  ruling.  If  police 
work  Is  made  somewhat  more  difficult  by 
preserving  the  privacy  of  telephone  booths, 
communication  between  free  and  law-abid- 
ing citizens  is  made  much  easier.  It  Is  worth 
something  to  the  community,  of  cotirse,  to 
have  lottery  operators  detected  and  prose- 
cuted; but  It  Is  worth  much  more  to  be  con- 
fident when  one  enters  a  public  phone  booth 
that  he  can  talk  in  private. 

The  police  seem  to  understand  very  little 
about  privacy  and  to  care  less;  but  It  Is  of 
the  essence  of  a  free  society  that  they  be 
made  to  respect  It. 


NEW   VOICES   IN   THE   SOUTH 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  adc 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  this  point  a  news  article 
which  appeared  in  this  morning's  Wash- 
ington Post  reporting  on  the  great  speech 
delivered  by  LeRoy  Collins,  former  Gov- 
ernor of  the  State  of  Florida,  in  Colum- 
bia, S.C.  The  heading  of  the  story  reads : 
"Rout  Forces  of  Hate,  Collins  Urges 
South." 

If  anyone  has  any  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  new  voices  are  being  heard  in  the 
South — and  I  have  made  that  observa- 


tion for  some  time  past  now — he  need 
only  read  this  news  article  relating  to 
this  great  speech  delivered  by  former 
Governor  Collins. 

I  have  written  for  the  complete  speech, 
and  I  shall  dlsciiss  It  at  a  later  time. 

I  read  an  excerpt  from  this  news 
article: 

"How  many  Sunday  school  children  have 
to  be  dynamited  to  death?  How  many  Negro 
leaders  have  to  be  shot  In  the  back?  How 
many  Oovemors  have  to  be  shot  In  the 
chest?  How  many  Presidents  have  to  be  as- 
sassinated? 

"All  those  evil  hl^}penlngs  have  been  the 
products  of  environments  where  hatred  has 
been  preached  and  lawlessness  extolled — en- 
vlronnnents  which  you  and  I  know  are  for- 
eign to  the  South  for  which  we  care  deeply 
and  are  repugnant  to  most  southerners." 

Collins  said  it  was  obvious  that  desegrega- 
tion was  inevitable  but  that  too  many  south- 
em  politicians  hoodwink  the  people  by  pre- 
tending it  is  not. 

"  "That  all  men  are  created  eq\ial'  Is  not  an 
empty  cliche,"  he  said.  "It  Is  a  mighty  idea 
that  is  the  keystone  of  our  Nation's  whole 
meaning  and  perpetual  commitment. 

"It  la  an  idea  that  can  never  be  stopped — 
not  by  custom — not  by  prejudice— not  by 
hate— not  by  murder — not  by  armies — ^not  by 
any  mortal  force. 

"It  may  be  thwarted — it  may  be  delayed 
but  it  will  keep  coming  on  and  on,  for  it  baa 
the  Invincibility  of  simple  truth.  Justice,  and 
rlg^t." 

What  a  great  southerner.  What  a 
great  American.  What  a  refreshing  new 
voice  to  be  heard  in  the  South.  I  con- 
gratulate Governor  Collins. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
article  may  be  printed  in  the  Ricokd  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Botrr  FoBcxs  or  Hats,  Coluxb  Uacaa  South 
(By  Bobert  K.  Bakar) 

LeBoy  Collins  ^>pealed  to  aoothemers  last 
night  to  rise  up  and  defeat  the  forces  of 
hate  and  bigotry  in  their  midst. 

"It  is  time  the  decent  people  in  the  South, 
with  all  their  might  and  strength,  told  the 
bloody  shirt  wavers  to  climb  down  off  the 
buckboards  of  bigotry,"  Collins  said  In  an 
address  to  the  Greater  Colimibla  Chamber  of 
Commerce  In  Columbia,  S.C. 

Collins  had  been  tnvltad  to  address  the 
businessmen  as  president  at  the  National  As- 
sociation of  Broadcasters.  But  th«  &4-year- 
old  former  Governor  of  Florida  told  them 
he  had  been  brooding  over  his  Southland, 
especially  since  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy. 

In  his  speech,  released  in  Washington,  Col- 
lins said  too  many  southerners  have  re- 
mained silent  and  allowed  OKtremista  to 
speak  for  the  South. 

"And  I  ask  you  tonight,  how  long  are  the 
majority  of  southerners  going  to  aUow  them- 
selves to  be  caricatured  before  the  Nation 
by  these  Claghoms?"  asked  Collins. 

"How  many  Sunday  school  chUdren  have 
to  be  dynamited  to  death?  How  many  Ne- 
gro leaders  have  to  be  shot  in  the  back? 
How  many  Governors  have  to  be  shot  in  the 
chest?  How  many  Preaidenta  hav«  to  be 
assassinated? 

"All  those  evil  happenings  have  been  the 
products  of  environments  where  hstred  has 
been  preached  and  lawlessness  extolled — en- 
vironments which  you  and  I  know  are  for- 
eign to  the  South  for  which  we  care  deeply 
and  are  repugnant  to  most  southerners." 

Collins  said  it  was  obvious  that  deaegre- 
gatlon   was  ineviuble   but  that   too  many 
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•outhem  poUtlclaiu  hoodwink  the  people  by 
pretaxuUng  It  Is  not. 

"  "That  all  men  are  created  equal'  U  not 
an  empty  cliche,"  he  said.  "It  U  a  mighty 
Idea  that  U  the  keystone  of  our  Nation's 
whole  meaning  and  perpetual  commitment. 

"It  is  an  Idea  that  can  never  be  stopped— 
not  by  custom — not  by  prejudice — not  by 
hate — not  by  murder — not  by  armies — not 
by  any  mortal  force. 

"It  may  be  thwarted — it  may  be  delayed 
but  It  will  keep  coming  on  and  on.  for  It  has 
the  Invincibility  of  simple  truth.  Justice, 
and  right." 

Collins  said  that  President  Kennedy  was 
a  heroic  person  who  thought  In  terms  of 
generations  and  of  what  America  must  be 
for  the  children  of  today  and  tomorrow. 

"I  say  to  you  tonight,"  Collins  said,  "that 
above  all  else  It  Is  the  moral  duty  of  our 
generation  to  plow  imder  racial  Injustice 
everywhere  In  the  United  States  and  to  plant 
new  opportunities  for  the  generations  which 
will  come  along  after  us  and  reside  in  this 
green  part  of  our  old  planet." 


SELF  HELP 


Mr,  MTT.T.ER.  Mr.  President,  Self 
Help,  an  Iowa  organization  bom  of  the 
desire  to  improve  the  lot  of  people  in 
underdeveloped  countries,  was  the  sub- 
ject of  an  article  by  Associated  Press 
Writer  Carol  Johnson  in  the  November 
20  editions  of  the  Mason  City  (Iowa) 
Olobe-Oazette.  Miss  Johnson  siims  up 
the  reasoning  behind  this  organization's 
founding  in  the  lead  paragraph ,  and  I 
quote: 

One  man's  strong  belief  In  Christian  good 
works  and  the  principles  of  capitalism  is  the 
foundation  of  an  organization  devoted  to 
helping  people  in  the  world's  developing 
nations  Improve  their  standards  of  living. 

The  article  goes  on  to  detail  how  Self 
Help  reconditions  used  farm  machinery 
for  shipment  to  areas  where  the  need 
exists.  Its  helping  hand  now  stretches 
into  32  countries  in  Latin  America,  Asia, 
and  Africa. 

As  I  have  remarked  before,  the  end 
result  of  this  program  is  that  machinery 
is  purchased  by  the  recipient,  thus  giving 
him  a  sense  of  responsibility  and  pur- 
pose. 4  stakehold  in  his  future  as  a  cap- 
italist, with  the  incentive  to  produce 
which  such  a  status  provides. 

This  is  private  enterprise  in  action  on 
the  foreign  aid  front,  and  it  shows  what 
can  be  done  if  one  has  the  determina- 
tion to  do  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle. enUUed  "Self  Help  In  32  Coun- 
tries," be  placed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SxLW  HxLP  IM  32  CouNTans 
(By  Carol  Johnson) 

(Borroa's  Not*. — In  a  world  rapidly  becom- 
ing overpopulated  and  with  people  arising  to 
demand  self-government  as  independent  na- 
tions, the  problem  of  food  is  acute  In  some 
countries.  To  help  alleviate  some  of  these 
agricultural  Uls,  an  CH-ganlzation,  Self  Help, 
Inc.,  has  been  started  In  Iowa,  one  of  the 
richest  farm  areas  In  the  world. ) 

WavxaLT. — One  man's  strong  belief  In 
Christian  good  works  and  the  principles  of 
capitalism  is  the  foundation  of  an  organiza- 
tion devoted  to  helping  people  in  the  world's 
developing  nations  Improve  their  standards 
of  living. 


Called  Self  Help,  Inc.,  the  organlzaUon  re- 
conditions used  farm  machinery  and  other 
equipment,  largely  obsolete  by  American 
standards,  for  shipment  to  areas  where  it  Is 
needed.  Such  equipment  now  is  located  In 
32  countries  in  Latin  America,  Asia,  and 
Africa. 

The  project  began  when  Vem  Schleld,  60, 
farmer  and  indxistrlalist  in  this  conununity, 
observed  in  travels  to  69  foreign  countries 
the  recurring  problem  of  agricultural  under- 
production and  a  resulting  lack  of  sufficient 
food  lor  the  population. 

"Some  of  the  most  productive  soils  and 
climates  of  the  world  produce  almost  noth- 
ing." Schleld  said.  "The  work  is  all  done  by 
hand  and  the  crops  are  poorly  tended. 
Farmers  need  power  equipment  that  will  in- 
crease each  man's  productivity." 

Schleld  saw  an  answer  to  the  problem  in 
the  used  equipment  he  had  seen  on  Iowa 
farms — such  as  old  tractors,  hand  com  shelt- 
ers, and  treadle  sewing  machines  which 
were  obsolete  in  America  but  potentially  use- 
ful in  other  nations. 

Schleld  gathers  used  machinery  and  re- 
builds it  at  his  Schleld  Bantam  Manufac- 
turing Co. 

At  this  point  Schield's  belief  in  private  en- 
terprise comes  into  play.  The  rebuUt  equip- 
ment is  not  given  away,  but  is  sold  at  low 
cost. 

"Give  a  man  a  tractor  or  even  so  much  as 
a  hammer,  and  he  won't  take  care  of  it," 
Schleld  said.  "But  if  he  pays  for  it — no  mat- 
ter how  lltUe — then  he  has  a  stake  in  it." 

Self  Help  works  this  way.  Missionaries, 
schools,  foundations,  organizations  such  as 
the  Peace  Corps  and  individuals  let  Self 
Help  know  what  equipment  is  needed.  Self 
Help  collects  the  needed  items  either  through 
donations  or  purchase,  rebuilds  them  and 
ships  them. 

The  only  charge  to  people  getting  the 
equipment  is  the  original  cost  of  the  equip- 
ment to  Self  Help  plus  the  rebuilding  costs. 
The  missions  or  organizations  which  place 
the  orders  usually  pay  for  shipping. 

The  money  paid  to  Self  Help  for  the 
equipment  goes  into  a  revolving  fund  for 
more  purchases  and  repairs. 

Since  Schleld  started  Self  Help  in  1960, 
financing  has  been  a  major  problem.  In 
many  years  he  provided  up  to  $10,000  of  his 
own  money  for  the  program  in  addition  to 
establishing  it  in  the  Bantam  plant. 

Self  Help  was  incorporated  in  1959.  Its 
executive  director,  John  William  Baccarlnl, 
said  the  organization  has  been  receiving  more 
help  in  the  form  of  donations  of  equipment 
and ,'  ftuids  from  individuals,  firms  and 
foundations. 

.pother  source  of  help  for  the  organiza- 
tion comes  from  80  to  90  Future  Farmers  of 
America  chapters  in  Iowa  and  Minnesota 
which  gather  and  rebuild  equipment  in  their 
vocational  education  classes. 

Self  Help  now  sends  a  carload  of  ma- 
chinery abrocul  on  an  average  of  every  30  to 
45  days.  Baccarlnl  estimated  sales  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  equipment 
in  the  last  16  months.  The  machinery  was 
sold  at  one-fifth  to  one-third  its  actvial  value, 
he  said. 

Baccarlnl  emphasized  that  Self  Help 
doesn't  compete  with  conunerclal  manufac- 
tiu-ers  to  sell  equipment  in  developing  na- 
tions. 

Self  Help  operates  only  in  those  areas 
where  people  are  too  poor  to  buy  new  Ameri- 
can-made machinery.  New  American 
products  are  in  most  cases  too  expensive 
and  advanced,  and  in  many  cases  too  big, 
ioT  \ue  In  foreign  covmtries. 

Self  Help  has  developed  a  special  compact 
tractor  at  a  sales  price  of  $675  for  use  on 
these  smaller  farms. 

Other  items  rebuilt  and  shipped  by  Self 
Help  range  from  windmills  to  typewriters 
and  washing  machines. 


Schleld  retired  this  year  and  sold  his 
Bantam  Co.  But  he  remains  active  in  the 
Self  Help  program  and  recently  visited  Peace 
Corps  projects  in  Central  America. 


IDIOTS  BROOD 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  a  very  able  edi- 
torial appearing  in  Independent  Edi- 
torial Services,  Ltd.,  of  Washington,  DC, 
on  November  29,  1963,  entitled  "Idiot's 
Brood." 

The  editorial  deals  with  the  philosophy 
advanced  first  by  Gunnar  Myrdal,  to 
utilize  Federal  power  to  enforce  the  in- 
tegration of  the  races. 

I  should  like  to  read  a  short  excerpt 
from  the  editorial,  as  follows: 

Forced  integration  of  the  races  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
as  far  as  human  history  is  concerned  never 
was  coimtenanced  by  even  the  most  tyran- 
nical power. 

It  would  seem  that  abstract  thinking  on 
this  problem  compounds  Idiocy  the  way  the 
philosophical  storms  swept  the  medieval 
monasteries. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial in  its  entirety  may  be  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

IOIOT'8   BaOOD 

It  cannot  have  failed  to  reach  many  Amer- 
icans over  the  past  10  years  that  we  are 
playing  fast  and  loose  with  the  future  of  this 
country  by  making  a  political  football  out 
of  public  education. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  have  strayed  far 
from  fundamentals  of  hxmian  behavior  by 
our  actions  on  the  matter  from  the  very  be- 
ginning. First,  we  have  Jim  McGranery,  an 
interim  Attorney  General,  throwing  thu 
Brown  case  into  an  avid,  social-minded  Su- 
preme Court,  for  the  settlement  of  the  inte- 
gration issue.  To  prove  the  point,  the  writ- 
ings of  Gxmnar  Myrdal,  a  Swedish  leftist. 
were  used  as  text  for  the  education  of  the 
Court. 

Myrdal  fled  to  the  United  States  when 
the  German  pincers  embraced  Norway  and 
Finland.  No  one  knew  when  they  would 
close,  and  Myrdal  was  the  top  friend  of 
Stalin  in  Sweden.  Being  a  pink.  Myrdal  got 
a  glorious  reception  in  Washington  and  got 
a  fine  Job  writing  about  the  Negro  problem 
until  the  danger  at  home  was  passed. 

At  least  one  of  his  staff  during  that  pe- 
riod is  high  in  administration  circles  at 
present.  The  integration  decision  was  a 
foregone  conclusion  once  the  case  was  pre- 
sented and  from  that  moment  on  the  public 
schools  of  the  Nation  were  in  a  state  of 
harassment  and  peril.  The  children  became 
political  pawns  In  the  deadly,  cold-blooded 
game  of  power  politics. 

If  an  adult  nation  cannot  handle  its  edu- 
cation problems  without  airborne  and 
armored  troops,  a  private  SS  Korps  of  U.S. 
marshals  and  a  continuous  conflict  between 
the  central  authority  and  the  States,  then 
this  Nation  is  ripe  for  seiziu«  of  power  from 
within  and  without  and  the  last  stand  of  the 
Individual  is  gone. 

Forced  integration  of  the  races  was  never 
contemplated  by  the  U.S.  Constitution  and 
as  far  as  human  history  is  concerned  never 
was  countenanced  by  even  the  most  tyranni- 
cal power. 

It  would  seem  that  abstract  thinking  on 
this  problem  compounds  idocy  the  way  the 
philosophical    storms    swept    the    medieval 
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monasteries.  If  the  monks  were  guiding  the 
thinking  today,  they  would  be  in  a  vast  con- 
troversy as  to  whether  the  color  of  a  man's 
soul  is  white,  black,  yellow  or  brown.  The 
fact  that  no  man  has  ever  seen  a  soul  would 
make  no  difference.  The  fact  that  Integra- 
tion is  unnatural  to  man,  makes  no  differ- 
ence to  those  engaged  la  the  current  politi- 
cal struggle. 

What,  now,  happens  to  the  pathetic  and 
innocent  victims  of  this  barbaric  struggle? 
What  of  the  schoolboy  and  schoolgirl  of 
today,  who  with  dawning  intellect  sees  him- 
self or  herself  tyrannized  over  by  an  insane 
society? 

What  must  be  the  wonderment  of  those 
who  are  trucked  across  cities  to  meet  inte- 
gration standards?  Is  this  child,  thrust  by 
cowardly  poUtlclans  into  a  van.  farced  into 
contact  with  an  alien  race,  going  to  turn  out 
to  be  a  good  citizen? 

What  standards  prevail?  Does  the  inte- 
grated class  slow  down  to  the  pace  of  the 
slowest  child  or  does  it  leave  In  its  wake  the 
wails  and  tears  of  the  slow  when  the  stand- 
ard is  that  of  the  quick? 

Where  Is  the  damage  done?  It  undeniably 
is  done  to  the  old  established  neighborhood 
school,  the  bedrock  of  modem  education. 
When  children  from  one  neighborhood  are 
flung  upon  another,  it  Is  an  unkind  and  \in- 
settling  experience.  This  is  advancement, 
visiting  this  upon  children,  too  young  to  de- 
lend  themselves?  No  matter  which  way  the 
matter  works,  the  children  suffer.  They  are 
subjected  to  alien  influences  at  an  age  Just 
beyond  the  cradle,  an  age  when  wisdom, 
guidance  and  circumspection  should  be  the 
rule. 

The  use  of  children  In  picket  lines  and 
demonstrations  has  long  been  a  weapon  of 
the  Communists.  It  is  out  of  place  on  the 
streets  of  a  free  country.  Likewise  the  use 
of  children  and  the  scSaools  is  a  despicable 
weapon  of  politics. 


WIDESPREAD    SUPPORT    FOR    LIB- 

ERALIZmO     CHILD      CARE      TAX 

DEDUCTION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  indeed  pleased  by  the  widespresul 
support  that  has  developed  throughout 
the  Nation  for  my  amendment  to  the 
pending  tax  bill  to  liberalize  the  child 
care  tax  deduction. 

On  December  6  I  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  testifsrlng  in  support  of  my 
amendment  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee.  My  amendment  carries  out 
the  recommendations  made  last  Janu- 
ary by  President  Kennedy  In  his  tax  mes- 
sage, as  well  as  the  recommendations  of 
the  President's  Commission  on  the  Status 
of  Women  on  which  I  served. 

The  child  care  tax  deduction  contains 
a  totally  inadequate  $4,500  income  ceil- 
ing for  the  combined  Income  of  husband 
and  wife  which  was  adopted  as  part  of 
the  1954  Tax  Code.  Under  the  terms  of 
my  amendment  this  income  ceiling 
would  be  increased  to  $7,000  per  year  as 
well  as  providing  a  deduction  of  $1,000 
where  there  are  three  or  more  eligible 
children. 

I  am  Indeed  pleased  by  the  supijort 
contained  in  an  editorial  dated  Novem- 
ber 20. 1963,  in  the  Columbia,  S.C.  news- 
paper, the  State.  Mr.  President,  as  this 
editorial  points  out,  there  is  presently  a 
tax  discrimination  against  the  women- 
folk and  It  should  be  corrected.  The 
editorial  further  states: 

Here  is  a  true  instance  of  denial  of  equal 
rights — and  one  which  (Jirectly  affects  work- 


ing women  of  all  ages  and  all  races  in  aU 
parts  of  the  coimtry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  place  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks the  editorial  entitled  "Unfair  Tax 
Laws." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Untaib  Tax  Laws 

Senator  Maueini  NEinBESGZK,  liberal  widow 
of  the  late  liberal  Senator  from  Oregon, 
generally  is  too  far  out  In  left  field  for 
our  political  tastes — ^but  we  give  her  full 
support  on  one  point: 

She  contends  that  working  mothers  should 
be  aUowed  tax  deductions  for  housekeepers. 

There  is.  in  the  Internal  Revenue  Code, 
a  provision  for  "chUd  care"  deductions  for 
working  mothers  who  must  work  yet  who 
must  also  see  that  their  children  are  tended 
during  the  workday.  But  there  are  limita- 
tions on  this  type  of  deduction,  and  the 
deductions  close  out  completely  at  a  given 
point  of  earnings. 

In  short  this  chUd  care  deduction  is 
provided  only  as  a  help  for  the  family;  not 
as  a  reasoned  and  equitable  tax  provision. 

Income  tax  laws,  so  far  as  we  know,  do 
not  spell  out  the  philosophy  of  tax  deduc- 
tions. But  it  would  seem  reasonable  to 
conclude  that  deductions  are  intended  to 
allow  a  measure  of  relief  for  taxpayers  who 
incur  necessary  expenses  in  the  business  of 
earning  a  living. 

And  since  earning  a  living  involves  earn- 
ing enough  to  pay  taxes,  it  would  seem  that 
the  Government  should  be  wlUing  to  play 
fair  in  the  matter  of  deductions.  But  even 
without  reference  to  fair  play,  it  Is  simply 
good  business  for  the  Government  to  en- 
courage the  earning  of  good  wages  in  order 
that  those  wages  might  produce  tax  reve- 
nues. 

The  woman  who  stays  at  home,  whether 
by  choice  or  by  necessity,  may  be  perform- 
ing a  useful  function  as  housewife  and 
homemtiker  but  she  is  contributing  noth- 
ing in  the  way  of  taxes. 

If  she  goes  to  work,  voluntarily  or  in- 
voluntarUy,  she  not  only  becomes  a  bread- 
winner but  a  taxpayer.  Furthermore,  she 
becomes  an  employer  herself  by  pa3ring  a 
cook,  maid,  or  babysitter  to  mind  the  house 
or  tend  the  children.  It  is  here  that  she  is 
penalized,  for  our  tax  laws  make  meager 
provision  tar  her  deducting  the  expenses 
she  Incurs  in  order  to  become  a  taxpajrlng 
worker. 

This  is  a  tax  discrimination  against  the 
womenfolk,  and  it  should  be  removed.  Here 
is  a  true  instance  of  denial  of  equal  rights — 
and  one  which  directly  affects  working  wo- 
men of  all  ages  and  all  races  in  aU  parts  of 
the  country. 


ECONOMIC   CONVERSION   LEGISLA- 

•noN 

Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  editors  of  the  Washington 
Post  have  again  called  attention  to  the 
desirability  of  planning  for  possible 
shifts  in  our  economy  due  to  changes 
In  the  Defense  Establishment.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  at  a  time  when  we  are 
investing  10  percent  of  otxr  gross  na- 
tional product  in  defense  spending  that 
we  need  to  plan  carefully  for  shifts, 
stretchouts,  or  reductions  in  our  defense 
contracts.  There  is  also  a  need  to  plan 
for  the  day  when  communities  may  be 
losing  part  or  all  of  their  defense  in- 
stallations. 


Toward  that  end  I  have  introduced 
legislation  to  provide  for  such  planning 
on  the  local.  State,  and  Federal  level. 
Our  colleague  from  Michigan,  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  Hakt,  has  introduced 
related  legislation. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial from  the  Washington  Post  on  this 
subject  in  the  issue  of  December  2,  1963, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rbcors. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recokd, 
as  follows : 

Drmrsx  DiBi<ocATioifS 

Senator  McGovxen  is  ec^MUslng  simple 
prudence  in  lu^ing  Congress  to  create  a  Na- 
tional Eccxiomic  Conversion  Conunisslon. 
The  purpose  of  the  Commission  would  be  to 
cushion  the  dislocation  caused  by  reductions 
or  shifts  in  defense  spending.  These  reduc- 
tions and  shifts  are  occurring  all  the  time 
and  are  not  contingent  on  reaching  a  dis- 
armament agreement  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
Technology  and  defense  are  always  in  a  ptoc- 
ess  of  evolution,  and  Congress  has  an  obliga- 
tion to  consider  the  impact  of  these  changes 
on  the  American  economy. 

Mr.  McOovi:rn  and  the  nine  other  Senators 
supporting  his  bill  would  have  the  Conver- 
sion Commission  supervise  the  creation  of 
operating  conversion  committees  in  aU 
plants  where  25  percent  or  more  of  the 
work  Involves  defense  contracts.  The 
need  for  an  ai^;>roach  lUce  this  does  not  have 
to  be  labored;  every  Member  of  Congress  is 
familiar  with  the  desperate  protests  that 
come  from  the  oonstltxiency  whenever  the 
end  of  a  defense  contract  is  even  nunored. 

One  solution  to  the  problem  would  be  sim- 
ply to  keep  the  industries  going  on  a  make- 
work  basis;  indeed,  this  is  one  argument  for 
giving  Government  support  to  the  construc- 
tion of  supersonic  transport  aircraft.  But 
as  Mr.  McOovxsK  and  others  have  pointed 
out,  the  make-work  solution  ignores  the  very 
real  problem  of  distortions  in  the  economy 
caused  by  ccxicentration  of  research  in  the 
Government  sector. 

Senator  Habt,  in  a  proposal  paralleling  Mr. 
McOovBiN's,  suggests  the  formation  of  a 
CommiSBlon  on  the  Application  of  Tech- 
nology to  Commtmlty  and  Manpower  Needs. 
The  name  is  self-descriptive;  Senator  Hakt 
would  have  the  Government  encourage  the 
exploration  of  ways  of  using  our  technologi- 
cal skills  on  such  troublesome  problems  as 
urbeoi  transportation  or  air  pollution.  Both 
pn-oposals  are  an  attempt  to  meet  a  con- 
tinuing problem;  both  warrant  serious  con- 
sideration. 


REIMBURSEMENT  OF  CERTAIN  VES- 
SEL CONSTRUCTION  EXPENSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  462,  HH. 
82,  which  is  to  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislattvc  Clcrk.  A  bill  (HH. 
82)  to  amend  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1936,  in  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  con- 
struction expenses. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER,  "nie 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
by  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  obtained  the  floor. 
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Mr.    MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President,   I 

ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 

-from  Alaska  may  yield  to  me.  with  the 

understanding  that  he  will  not  lose  his 

right  to  the  floor. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
with  that  understanding. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonim  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
need — and  there  is  a  real  need  for  HJl. 
82 — arises  out  of  application  of  section 
502(f)  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1936,  as  amended. 

The  bill  now  before  the  Senate  was 
carefully  considered  by  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries, was  reported,  and  was  passed  by 
the  House.  It  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Commerce,  and  has  been  reported  for  the 
second  time.  It  is  before  the  Senate  now 
in  the  form  suggested  last  fall  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausch«], 
when  a  compsmion  bill  was  under  dis- 
cussion at  that  time. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  the  Judgment  of 
Congress  more  than  20  years  ago  that  the 
executive  branch  of  Government  should 
be  given  power  or  authority,  to  allocate 
ships  for  building  in  yards  w^ch  might 
not  necessarily  have  sUbmitt^the  lowest 
bids.  For  many  years  that  section  was 
not  employed,  probably  because  during 
all  that  time  the  Government  had  the 
ships  that  were  being  built  under  subsidy 
arrangements  constructed  for  its  own 
account  in  various  yards  throughout  the 
country. 

This  system  was  altered  in  1954,  and 
thereafter  the  ships  were  built  for  the 
account  of  the  private  operators. 

Six  ships  were  allocated,  since  the  law 
became  effective  in  1938,  to  yards  other 
than  those  which  had  submitted  the  low- 
est bids. 

For  example,  two  vessels  were  allocated 
for  Moore -McCormack  Lines  and  two 
for  the  American  Export  Lines.  East 
coast  shipyards  had  submitted  the  low- 
est bids.  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Marl- 
time  Administration,  it  was  necessary 
to  have  those  ships  built  on  the  west 
coast,  in  order  that  there  might  be  main- 
tained a  viable  and  functioning  ship- 
building indxistry. 

Because  of  this,  the  two  companies 
were  subjected  to  additional  costs.  In- 
spection staffs  had  to  be  taken  across 
the  country,  and  the  ships,  when  com- 
pleted, had  to  be  delivered  to  their  home 
ports.  The  total  amount  under  consid- 
eration In  that  respect  was  about  one- 
half  million  dollars. 

Two  ships  were  allocated  for  the  ac- 
count of  the  American  President  Lines. 
In  those  case«,  a  saving  was  effected  in- 
sofar as  the  American  President  Lines 
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was  concerned.  The  bill  now  before  the 
Senate  provides  that  the  Government 
shall,  in  respect  of  futiire  allocations,  if 
there  are  any,  reimburse  the  owner- 
operator  if  he  is  subjected  to  additional 
costs  by  reason  of  having  ships  built  at 
a  point  distant  from  his  home  port. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  if  a  saving 
is  effected,  it  shall  be  paid  to  the  Federal 
Government. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  all  of 
this  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner- 
CM>erator  in  any  case;  it  is  for  the  benefit 
of  the  VS.  Government,  so  that  for  na- 
tional defense  purposes  there  will  be  a 
shipbuilding  industry  on  all  coasts, 
where  it  is  needed. 

The  allocation  provision  is  one  method 
by  which  Congress  sought  to  insure  that 
this  would  be  a  fact. 

It  seems  to  me,  after  careful  consid- 
eration of  the  bill — and  I  was  the  acting 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  when 
this  matter  was  considered  last  year  and 
again  this  year — that  the  bill  does  noth- 
ing more  than  provide  equity  and  Jus- 
tice. We  must  remember  at  all  times 
that  in  respect  to  vessels  which  are  built 
under  a  construction  subsidy,  the  Ameri- 
can company  which  is  going  to  come  into 
possession  of  any  particular  vessel  is  not 
the  gainer;  it  can  go  abroad  and  buy 
that  ship  at  any  time  for  half  the  price 
at  which  it  could  be  built  here.  The 
subsidy  is  not  for  that  company's  benefit, 
but  is  a  means  of  keeping  the  American 
shipbuilding  industry  in  existence. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Can 
the  Senator  give  us  the  names  of  those 
ships,  the  years  in  which  they  were  con- 
structed, and  also  the  construction  cost 
and  the  amount  of  the  subsidy  paid  in 
each  case? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Does  the  Senator 
wish  the  names  of  the  ships? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  so 
the  ships  can  be  identified. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  seem  to 
have  that  information  at  hand.  The 
two  ships  that  were  allocated  to  the 
American  Export  Lines  were  allocated  to 
the  National  Steel  and  Shipbuilding  Co 
of  San  Diego,  Calif. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
year  was  that? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  was  In  1958, 
I  believe.  Delivery  was  made  In  1961. 
The  ships  could  be  readily  identified 
from  the  records  of  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration. I  see  that  we  have  the 
names  of  the  two  ships.  The  first  of  the 
two  allocated  ships  to  be  delivered  was 
the  American  Agent.  This  ship  left  San 
Diego  on  January  9,  1961,  and  proceeded 
to  Portland,  Oreg. 
The  second  was  the  Export  Aid. 
The  ships  allocated  for  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  are  not  listed  here  by  names. 
Two  ships  were  allocated  for  the  Ameri- 
can President  Lines.  They  are  not 
named  either. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  In 
what  years  were  they  constructed?  Does 
the  Senator  have  the  amoimt  of  the  con- 
struction cost  and  the  amount  of  the 
subsidy  which  the  Government  has  al- 
ready paid  on  those  ships? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  was  between 
1958  and  1961.  That  was  when  they 
were  delivered.  I  will  obtain  that  in- 
formation shortly  for  the  Senator. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
two  ships  for  the  American  Export  Lines 
were  ordered  in  1958  and  delivered  in 
1961.  When  were  the  Moore -McCor- 
mack ships  contracted  for  and  de- 
livered? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  My  information  Is 
that  the  allocations  were  made  in  the 
same  year. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  How 
about  the  American  President  Lines 
ships? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  ships  for  the 
American  President  Lines  were  allocated 
to  the  Bethlehem  Steel  Co.  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  date  of  the  allocation 
is  not  noted.  The  period  was  roughly 
the  same  for  these  six  ships. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Under 
the  bill,  as  I  imderstand,  the  American 
Export  Lines  would  collect  $150,000  for 
one  ship,  and  $120,000  for  the  other  ship. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  American  Export 
would  be  reimbursed  in  the  amount  of 
$270,000.  Moore-McCormack  would  be 
reimbursed  approximately  In  the  amount 
of.  $260,000.  American  President  Lines 
would  pay  back  to  the  Government  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $41,000. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Has 
the  President  Lines  agreed  to  pay  this 
money  back? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  vmderstand  so. 
Whether  they  do  or  not,  the  law.  If  the 
bill  Is  enacted  into  law,  would  not  be 
applicable  unless  this  arrangement  were 
made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  But  can 
a  law  be  passed  at  the  end  of  1963  that 
would  retroactively  Impose  an  obligation 
upon  the  American  President  Lines  for 
$41,000?  It  is  now  5  years  later.  Can 
we  retroactively  pass  a  law  that  would 
Impose  an  obligation  on  this  company 
as  of  5  years  earlier?  If  the  company  did 
not  agree  what  could  be  done  about  it? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Section  2  of  HH. 
82  reads: 

Sxc.  3.  The  amendment  made  by  this  Act 
shall  be  effective  with  respect  to  any  con- 
tract entered  Into  under  the  provisions  of 
section  602  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act. 
1938.  as  amended,  and  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce shall,  with  the  consent  of  the  other 
parties  thereto,  modify  any  such  contract 
entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment of  this  Act  to  the  extent  authorized 
by  the  amendment  made  by  this  Act,  except 
that  the  Secretary  shall  not  agree  to  any 
such  modification  which  would  restilt  in  a 
payment  by  the  United  States  unless,  within 
one  year  after  enactment  of  this  Act.  provi- 
sion has  been  made  for  payment  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  an  amount  equal  to  the  total  of 
any  amounts  which  would  be  due  the  United 
States  under  such  contracts  entered  into 
prior  to  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  Act 
if  all  such  contracts  were  modified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  amendment  made  by  this 
Act. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
that  mean  that  neither  American  Ex- 
port lines  nor  Moore-McCormack  Lines 
could  collect  any  refimd  imtil  after 
American  President  Lines  has  paid  back 
the  obligation?  Or  would  American 
Export  Lines  and  Moore-McCormack  be 
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allowed  to  pay  $41,000  for  them  into  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  automatically  col- 
lect in  return  $530,000? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Would  they  be  per- 
mitted to  do  what? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Could 
Moore-McCormack  Lines  and  American 
Export  Lines  pay  the  $41,000  if  Ameri- 
can President  Lines  refused  to  do  so  and 
thereby  establish  eligibility  for  their 
own  refunds?  My  question  is  on  the 
assumption  that  the  American  President 
Lines  objected.  The  first  section  of 
section  2  provides: 

The  Secretary  of  Commerce  shall,  with 
the  consent  of  the  other  parties  thereto. 

American  President  Lines  apparently 
entered  into  this  contract  in  1958. 
Under  the  law  it  does  not  owe  the  money 
now.  Yet  under  this  bill  it  is  proposed 
to  permit  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
collect  the  money  if  the  parties  agree. 
I  would  not  agree  to  it,  and  neither 
would  the  Senator  from  Alaska,  if  the 
proposal  were  not  a  law  5  years  ago. 

What  I  want  to  know  is:  Are  the  pay- 
ments to  American  Export  and  Moore- 
McCormack  contingent  upon  American 
President  Lines  as  a  contracting  party, 
paying  its  own  $41,000;  or  could  the 
other  two  companies,  which  have  a 
$530,000  stake  in  the  program,  pay  the 
$40,000  and  have  $390,000  left? 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  allow  me  to 
amplify  that  point? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  would  add  to  the 
question  asked  by  the  Senator  from  Del- 
aware: Is  it  not  true  that  the  bill  was 
drawn — at  least,  the  members  of  the 
committee  from  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
so  considered  It — to  provide  that  unless 
the  parties,  both  those  that  were  to  re- 
ceive from  the  Government  and  those 
that  were  to  pay  to  the  Government,  vol- 
untarily complied,  those  who  were  to  re- 
ceive would  not  receive  anything  until 
those  who  were  paid,  paid?  It  would  not 
in  any  sense  be  retroactive,  and  no  action 
would  be  taken  prior  to  the  date  of  en- 
actment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Precisely  SO.  What- 
ever the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire might  say  in  response  to  the  In- 
quiry made  by  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware— and  it  Is  a  logical  one — the  fact  Is 
that  the  question  will  be  academic,  as  I 
understand,  because  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschi]  proposes  to  offer  an 
amendment  to  cover  this  very  point. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
glad  to  hear  that.  I  would  certainly 
support  such  an  amendment,  because 
it  sees  to  me  that  without  it  there  would 
be  no  provision  which  would  make  the 
action  mandatory.  As  I  read  the  lan- 
guage, it  clearly  provides  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  shall  modify  the 
contracts  retroactively  only  with  the 
consent  of  the  parties  Involved. 

Section  2  provides  that  the  pasmients 
shall  be  contingent  only  upon  the  fact 
that  repayment  has  been  made  to  the 
Treasury  for  an  amount  equal  to  the 
amount  that  was  due  from  the  American 
President  Lines.  As  it  is  written  it  is  not 
clear  who  must  pay. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator's  In- 
terpretation is  absolutely  correct.    The 


committee  so  phrased  the  language,  and 
It  was  inserted  in  the  bill  and  adopted,  to 
provide  that  the  United  States  would  be 
certain  to  be  made  whole  before  any 
money  would  be  paid  out  by  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  should  like  to  inter- 
polate further  that  if  the  bill  had  been 
phrased  in  any  other  way  than  to  pro- 
vide for  agreement  of  all  parties,  it  would 
have  been  unconstitutional,  because  we 
could  not  force  some  one  to  pay.  as  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  has  so  well  ex- 
pressed it.  So,  again,  it  all  boils  down 
to  a  simple  proposition.  Personally.  I 
think  a  good  way  to  have  handled  the 
situation  would  have  been  not  to  make  it 
retroactive  at  all,  but  to  have  all  parties 
agree  that  those  who  owed  should  pay, 
and  that  those  who  suffered  could  re- 
ceive, provided  the  procedure  woriced 
both  ways  and  that  it  was  so  provided  in 
the  biU. 

Mr.  BARHiETT.  That  Is  absolutely 
correct.  Speaking  about  retroactivity, 
the  fact  is  that  two  companies,  Moore- 
McCormack  and  American  Export,  pro- 
tested vigorously,  and  violently,  and  pro- 
nounced themselves  as  being  shocked 
when  the  allocations  were  made.  ITiey 
did  not  want  the  ships  to  be  built  at 
ports  farthest  from  their  home  ports. 
TTiey  wanted  them  to  be  built  where  the 
lowest  bids  were  submitted.  But  they 
had  nothing  to  do  with  that.  "The  Gov- 
ernment said  that  It  would  build  the 
ships  on  the  west  coast.  The  law  had 
been  in  effect  for  about  20  years.  Al- 
location had  never  before  been  per- 
formed.   It  was  now. 

I  submit  that  these  companies,  if  they 
are  to  be  treated  fairly — this  construc- 
tion was  done  for  national  defense  pur- 
poses— should  be  permitted  to  be  reim- 
bursed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  To  make 
the  record  clear,  I  agree  that  to  have 
awarded  the  contract  to  the  west  coast 
since  the  lower  bid  was  from  the  east 
coast  was  wrong.  But  that  is  not  the 
point  we  are  debating  today.  The  fact 
that  the  contracts  were  awarded  to  the 
west  coast  at  prices  higher  than  the  low- 
est bid  did  not  cost  these  companies  any 
more  money;  it  only  cost  the  taxpayers 
more. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Oh,  no. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  Of  Delaware.  Just  a 
moment.  The  taxpayers  paid  the  sub- 
sidy on  the  ships  when  they  were  built 
on  the  west  coast.  Yes.  the  taxpayers 
paid  the  difference  between  the  construc- 
tion costs  of  the  ships  in  American  ship- 
yards and  what  the  costs  would  have 
been  in  foreign  shipyards.  When  the 
ships  were  built  on  the  west  coast  at  a 
higher  price  than  the  price  on  the  east 
coast,  the  taxpayers  paid  this  higher 
cost. 

It  is  true  that  from  their  standpoint 
the  companies  would  rather  have  had 
the  ships  built  on  the  east  coast.  "The 
bill  before  us  deals  only  with  the  extra 
cost  of  moving  the  ships  from  the  west 
coast  to  the  east  coast.  But  I  point  out 
that  had  the  ships  been  built  in  foreign 
shipyards  the  companies  would  have  had 
to  pay  the  transportation  costs  of  moving 
the  ships  from  Tokyo  or  from  Europe. 
But  I  am  not  too  much  concerned  with 


the  fact  that  they  had  to  pay  for  bring- 
ing them  from  the  west  coast.  That  is 
why  I  asked  to  have  the  record  show 
what  the  total  construction  cost  of  the 
ships  was,  what  the  amount  of  the  sub- 
sidy was,  and  how  much  the  shipping 
company  paid. 

Mr.  BARTTiETT.  That  information 
will  be  available  for  the  Senator  in  a 
moment.  Research  is  being  pursued  vig- 
orously at  the  moment. 

The  Senator  was  correct  so  far  as  he 
went,  but  he  did  not  go  far  enough  in  his 
statement.  He  apparently  assimied  that 
the  total  cost  of  the  vessels  was  paid  for 
by  construction  subsidies.  It  was  not,  of 
course. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  No;  I 
referred  only  to  the  differential  in  cost 
between  the  cost  of  building  the  ships 
in  an  American  yard  and  the  cost  of 
building  them  In  foreign  shipyards. 
Construction  subsidy  covers  only  the  dif- 
ference. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  But  the  private 
companies.  Moore-McCormack  and 
American  Export,  were  subjected  to  ad- 
ditional costs  by  reason  of  the  alloca- 
tions, just  as  the  taxpayers  were.  "The 
total  added  cost  to  American  Export 
Lines  amounted  to  $270,000;  for  Moore- 
McCormack  It  was  $260,000.  I  cannot 
tell  the  Senator  now  what  the  added  cost 
to  the  taxpayers  was  because  I  do  not 
know  the  exact  amount  of  the  construc- 
tion subsidy;  but  I  hope  to  have  that 
Information  soon. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  This 
bill  only  covers  the  $270,000  cost  of  trans- 
ferring the  ships  from  the  west  coast  to 
the  east  coast,  where  they  were  to  be 
used.  The  point  I  first  made  was  that 
the  difference  in  the  contract  price  as 
between  the  east  coast  and  the  west 
coast  was  paid  In  Its  entirety  by  the 
taxpayers,  because  the  point  from  which 
to  figiu^  the  subsidy  was,  first,  what  it 
would  have  cost  to  build  the  ships  In  a 
foreign  shipyard. 

The  second  Is,  what  it  cost  to  build 
the  ship  in  an  American  yard.  The  tax- 
payers pay  the  differential. 

When  a  ship  was  built  in  a  west  coast 
shipyard,  the  costs  were  higher  than  for 
construction  In  an  east  coast  yard;  and 
accordingly  the  taxpayers  paid  the  en- 
tire amoimt  of  the  extra  cost. 

Mr.  BARIXiETT.  Yes;  and  when  the 
ease  is  narrowed  to  those  terms,  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  from  Delaware.  How- 
ever, I  know  he  will  agree  with  me  that 
that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Interest 
of  the  private  company  for  which  the 
ship  is  being  built;  it  is  confined  exclu- 
sively to  national -defense  considerations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Per- 
haps it  has  nothing  to  do  with  this  bill, 
but  I  emphasized  that  point  because  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  said  the  cost  of 
construction  on  the  west  coast  would 
be  greater  than  the  cost  of  construction 
on  the  east  coast.  I  merely  emphasize 
that  that  is  not  at  all  an  argument  in 
support  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  BARIliETT.  The  company  had 
to  pay  the  inspection  costs,  which  were 
higher  for  the  owner-operator,  of  course, 
by  reason  of  the  allocations. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Those 
factors  were  taken  into  consideration  In 
connection  with  the  construction.     If 
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the  company  had  had  the  ship  built  in 
a  foreign  yard  It  would  have  had  similar 
extra  costs.  I  am  iK>t  using  that  a«  an 
argxmient  against  the  bill,  but  I  point 
out  that  we  should  not  shed  tears  for 
the  shipowner  because  the  ship  was 
built  in  a  west  coast  yard — after  all, 
the  company  got  the  ship  on  the  same 
basis  as  if  it  had  been  built  in  a  foreign 
yard.  Xbe  taxpayers  were  the  ones  who 
paid  more. 

Mr.  BARTLETT,  Yes.  I  have  already 
noted  that  the  shipping  companies  ex- 
pressed their  protest,  but  under  the  law 
they  could  do  no  more  than  protest. 
They  are  required  by  law  to  build  re- 
placement ships,  and  they  are  required 
by  law  to  have  them  built  in  the  yards 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce.   They  have  no  choice. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
are  reqxiired  to  do  that  by  law  only  so 
long  as  they  wish  to  receive  the  opera- 
tional subsidy.  If  they  choose  to  dis- 
regard the  construction  subsidy  and  the 
operational  subsidy  they  can  build  and 
can  operate  the  ships  lOO  percent  as 
they  see  fit.  It  is  only  when  they  wish 
to  have  the  XJS.  taxpayers  pay  half  of 
tlie  construction  costs  and  half  of  the 
operation  costs  that  the  companies  face 
these  requirements.  They  say  they  want 
to  operate  on  the  basis  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system,  but  they  also 
want  the  Government  to  underwrite  the 
costs.  If  they  receive  the  construction 
subsidy  and  thereafter  receive  the  oper- 
ational subsidy  these  requirements  go 
into  effect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes;  and  this  ap- 
plies to  practically  every  company  under 
the  construction  subsidy,  for  without 
the  operational  subsidy  they  could  not 
operate,  and  they  would  have  to  go  out 
of  business.  Only  this  morning  we  were 
told,  in  connection  with  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Ohio,  that 
the  operating  costs  for  American  flag 
ships  are  three  to  five  times  iiigher  than 
those  for  foreign  flag  ships. 

In  that  connection.  I  read  from  the 
report,  as  follows: 

Furthermore,  they  have  no  control  over 
the  allocation,  and  no  control  over  the  added 
eosta  which  result.  The  shipyard  alloca- 
tion la  made  for  national  defenae  reasons,  but 
It  does  not  add  to  the  value  of  their  ships,  or 
confer  any  direct  benefit  on  them. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  What 
point  does  the  Senator  from  Alaslca  make 
in  that  connection? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  ITie  point  I  am 
seeking  to  make — although  apptirently  I 
did  not  succeed  In  making  this  clear— Is 
that  the  allocations  are  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  the  company  or  companies  for 
which  the  ship  or  ships  are  intended 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Why 
should  they  not  be?  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment Is.  first,  going  to  pay  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  building  the  ship  In 
an  American  yard  as  compared  to  the 
construction  cost  in  a  foreign  yard,  why 
should  not  the  Government  decide  in 
which  yard  the  ship  should  be  built? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Because  the  cost 
would  be  added. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Sure 
the  cost  of  the  construction  in  a  U.S.  yard 
would  be  twice  the  cost  of  construction 
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in  a  yard  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  but  the  tax- 
payers are  paying  tills  difference. 

Furthermore,  let  me  ask  whether  in- 
terest Is  to  be  paid  on  this  refund. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  There  la  to  be  a  flat 
payment,  without  Interest. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  With- 
out interest? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes;  no  payment  of 
interest  is  contemplated. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Does 
the  bill  provide  that  no  interest  will  be 
paid? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No;  but  I  cannot 
imagine  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury would  pay  Interest,  when  there  is  no 
specific  authority  to  do  so. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  So 
there  can  be  a  question  of  whether  the 
Federal  Government  also  owes  the  inter- 
est. If  we  state  that  retroactively  we 
owe  them  the  $530,000  I  am  not  sure 
whether  that  will  be  with  or  without 
interest  unless  the  blil  specifies  that  it 
will  be  without  interest. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  wishes  to  oflfer  an  amendment 
to  that  effect.  I  sliall  be  glad  to  accept  it. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  from  Otilo  has 
an  amendment.  Later  it  can  be  spelled 
out  in  the  bill  that  there  will  be  no  pay- 
ment of  interest.  I  will  prepare  such 
an  amendment. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  even  a  possibility  that  interest 
would  be  paid.  I  see  no  necessity  for 
the  inclusion  of  such  an  amendment, 
although  I  would  not  have  any  objection 
to  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  ask  whether  the  estimated  cost  of 
$150,000  for  extra  inspection  and  $120,000 
for  delivery  costs  of  the  two  ships  of  the 
American  Export  Lines  will  be  the  only 
additional  costs  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  These  are  the  costs 
to  the  company. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  but  now  It  Is 
requested  tliat  these  be  paid  from  the 
Treasury. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Very  well. 
I  also  wish  to  ask  about  the  6-percent 
differential  In  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  the  ships. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  There 
has  been  a  construction  differential  of 
almost  50  percent. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  But  there  Is  a  6- 
percent  construction  differential  as  be- 
tween constnjction  in  a  west  coast  yard 
and  construction  In  an  east  coast  yard. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Those  were  national 
defense  allocations. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  for  the  two  ships 
constructed  for  the  American  Export 
Lines,  the  total  cost  to  the  taxpayers 
will  be  $270,000. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  For  the  one  com- 
pany. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  for  the  two 
ships? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  the  two  ships 
for  the  Moore -McCormack  Lines.  I  notice 
from  the  report  that  the  costs  are  esti- 
mated at  $140,000  for  inspection  services 
and  $120,000  for  delivery  purposes,  or  a 


total  of  $360,000.    Are  those  the  only 
additional  costs  on  those  two  ships? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  And  as  for  the  two 
other  ships — those  for  the  American 
President  Lines — it  Ls  estimated  that 
there  was  a  saving  of  $41,000;  and  I 
understand  that  amount  will  be  deducted 
from  the  entire  sima  asked  for  by  mesins 
of  this  biU. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Senators  in- 
terpretation is  correct. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  So  the  entire  cost 
for  those  six  ships  will  be  around 
$500,000? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  to  me? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Walters  in  the  chair).  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  the  purpose  of 
giving  a  little  of  the  historical  back- 
ground, let  me  point  out  that  on  page 
37  of  the  hearings  Is  set  forth  a  letter 
written  by  the  American  Export  Lines. 
Inc.;  and  on  page  38  there  appears  a 
letter  written  to  the  Federal  Maritime 
Board  by  Frazer  A.  Bailey,  who  was 
representing  the  ship  operators. 

It  Is  very  interesting  that  in  the  letter 
of  January  7,  1958,  the  American  Export 
Lines,  Inc.,  protested  the  building  of 
these  ships  on  a  coast  opposite  to  its 
situs  because,  it  said,  the  cost  of  moving 
the  ship  would  be  greater  to  Itself. 

It  did  complain  in  the  letter  of  Janu- 
ary 7,  but  subsequently,  on  February  13, 
1958,  the  following  letter  was  written  to 
the  Federal  Maritime  Board : 

G«nti.*min:  Pxirsuant  to  your  allocation 
under  section  502(f)  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act.  1938.  as  amended,  we  are  today  executing 
a  contract  with  the  National  Steel  A  Ship- 
building Corp..  of  San  Dtego,  Calif.,  for  the 
construction  of  two  cargo  veasela.  Two  addi- 
tional cargo  veasels  are  being  contracted  for 
with  New  York  ShlpbuUdlng  Corp.,  which 
submitted  the  lowest  responsive  bids  In  re- 
sponse to  our  invitation. 

We  understand  that  the  basic  objective  U 
that,  where  an  allocation  Is  directed  by  the 
Federal  Maritime  Board  with  the  approval 
of  the  President,  all  extra  coats  instant  there- 
to should  be  borne  In  full  by  the  Govern- 
ment. In  the  contract  which  we  ar«  ex- 
ecuting today,  we  beUeve  It  la  known  and 
understood  that  the  following  Items  are  not 
to  b«  »o  paid  for  by  the  Government: 

(a)  extra  costs  of  delivery  of  vessels  from 
the  allocated  builders  yards  over  costs  of 
delivery  which  would  otherwise  be  Incurred 
and 

(b)  extra  coeta  Instant  to  Inspection  for 
the  account  of  export  at  the  second  builder's 
yards  located  on  the  Pacific  coast. 

We  further  understand  that  the  Federal 
Maritime  Board  and  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral would  agree  to  the  equity  of  Including 
in  the  present  contract  a  provision  for  re- 
imbursing us  In  full  for  theee  extra  coets 
but  for  the  fact  that  It  U  not  specifically 
authorized  by  existing  law. 

For  that  reason  we  are  writing  this  letter 
to  withdraw  our  request  of  January  7,  1958, 
for  a  reimbursement  clause  In  our  construc- 
tion-differential subsidy  agreement,  pending 
passage  of  authorizing  legislation. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  glad  the  Sen- 
ator read  from  that  letter  because  it  is 
naturally  a  powerful  argument  for  the 
bill. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  powerful  and  yet 
It  Is  also  negative,  because  this  com- 
plaint in  effect  said,  "We  will  go  ahead 
with  the  existing  law.  We  will  not  ob- 
ject to  your  granting  this  contract  to 
the  nonlow  bidder,  but  we  still  feel  that 
In  equity  we  are  entitled  to  reimburse- 
ment." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  wish  to  do 
what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  would 
do,  perhaps,  in  similar  circumstances. 
We  are  dealing  with  people  who  have 
power,  so  we  are  not  going  to  write  a 
fancy  letter.  We  would  say,  "If  tliis 
has  to  be  done  we  acquiesce — though 
certainly  not  gladly — but  we  depend  upon 
your  fairness  and  your  sense  of  justice. 
We  depend  upon  Uncle  Sam  to  deal  fair- 
ly with  his  citizens."  That  is  what  we 
are  trying  to  do  now.  Six  years  or  more 
after  this  letter  was  written  the  House 
acted. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  mystifying  thing, 
regarding  the  corresix)ndence,  however, 
is  that  all  the  correspondence  on  this 
item,  both  in  the  Maritime  Commission 
and  in  the  company,  is  gone  except  for 
these  two  letters.  I  cannot  understand 
that  method  of  doing  business,  and  why 
these  two  letters  were  available  and  no 
other  letters. 

Mr.  President,  if  the  Senator  will  yield 
further 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  always  glad  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  us  say  there  is 
some  equity  to  tills  claim,  but  in  a  sub- 
stantial degree  it  is  in  the  form  of  a 
special  relief  bill.  It  is  not  so  labeled. 
There  is  no  legal  obligation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  to  pay  the  proposed 
$530,000,  less  $41,000. 

I  filed  minority  views  on  the  measure, 
and  they  are  set  fO(rth  on  page  13  of 
the  report. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  them 
printed  in  the  Recoid.  They  show  my 
views  on  this  item.  At  a  later  time  I 
may  discuss  It  In  detail. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minor- 
ity views  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

MtNoamr  Vnws  or  Ma.  Lausckx    ' 

As  a  result  of  my  longstanding  objection 
to  bills  providing  for  retroactive  payments 
by  the  Government,  I  must  record  my  op- 
position to  this  measure,  HJl.  83.  Stated  as 
a  general  principle,  I  believe  It  unjustified 
for  a  private  person  or  company  to  take 
willing  action  under  the  existing  and  known 
statutory  ground  rules  and  then,  when  a 
loss  occurs,  seek  to  have  the  Government 
provide  reimbursement. 

When  the  ship  operators  made  applica- 
tions for  subsidies  they  knew  of  the  existing 
law  under  which  the  then  Maritime  Board 
might  award  the  contract  to  a  shipbuilder 
who  was  not  the  low  bidder.  They  knew 
that  a  possibility  existed  that  an  applicant 
carrier  on  the  waters  of  the  Pacific  might 
find  himself  in  the  position  that  the  low 
bidder  for  the  building  of  a  ship  was  on  the 
east  coast  and  the  higher  bidder  on  the 
west  coast,  and  that  the  Maritime  agency. 
In  the  Interest  of  national  defense,  might 
make  the  award  to  the  west  coast  company. 

In  this  Illustration  the  ship  operator  of 
the  Pacific  would,  of  course,  be  benefited  be- 
cause It  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to 
move  the  ship  after  It  was  constructed  from 
the  east  to  the  west  coast. 

The  converse  of  this  situation,  of  course, 
could  have  occurred  under  which  the  ship 
oi}erator   would   have   suffered   a   loss — the 


award  for  the  construction  having  been 
made  to  a  shipbuilder  whose  situs  of  busi- 
ness was  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
directly  opposite  to  the  home  situs  of  the 
ship  operator.  In  this  latter  situation  there 
would  have  been  an  additional  cost  imposed 
upon  the  shlpovnier. 

The  existence  of  these  possible  situations 
was  known  to  the  applicants  for  subsidy  at 
the  time  the  applications  were  filed.  It 
simply  does  not  come  with  good  grace  to  ask 
for  a  modification  of  the  law  after  the  appli- 
cation was  filed  and  the  agreement  made. 

Any  other  course  represents  an  iinwar- 
ranted  drain  on  the  Treasury  (particularly 
at  this  time  when  the  deficit  Is  likely  to 
exceed  $9  billion)  and  a  form  of  Federal 
paternalism  contemplated  neither  In  equity, 
morality,  nor  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  the  legislation  at  hand,  a 
retroactive  pasrment  would  be  made  to  sub- 
sidized ship  operators  for  the  additional 
costs  of  subsidized  vessel  construction  when 
the  award  had  been  granted  to  a  shipyard 
other  than  the  low  bidder.  This  Is  an  old 
story  In  the  merchant  marine.  A  less  than 
exhaustive  review  of  the  last  few  years  re- 
veals retroactive  provisions  on  legislation 
passed  to  Increase  the  ceiling  on  construc- 
tion subsidy  and  on  a  bill  to  permit  larger 
sums  to  be  paid  on  traded-ln  vessels.  This 
Is  an  Industry  that  has  successfully  con- 
verted Itself  into  a  ward  of  the  Congress. 

Perhaps  the  fault  really  lies  In  the  original 
decision  to  provide  Government  aid.  Once 
the  web  of  subsidy  Is  started,  there  can  l>e 
no  end  to  the  efforts  of  the  beneficiaries  to 
make  sure  there  Is  a  symmetrical  dole  at 
great  and  continuing  cost  to  the  public. 
HJi.  82  Is  no  exception.  Under  existing 
maritime  subsidy  laws  a  vessel  costing  $10 
million  to  buUd  can,  and  usually  does,  re- 
ceive a  sulMldy  of  $5.6  million  with  the  re- 
maining H-S  million  paid  by  the  operator. 
Should  national  defense  reasons  indicate 
that  the  ship  be  built  in  a  yard  other  than 
the  low  bidder,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  allocate  the  contract  to  the  needy  yard 
and  the  Government  pays  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  ship  In  the  low-bid 
shipyard  and  the  one  actually  receiving  the 
award.  However,  this  allocation  may  be  to 
a  yard  more  distant  than  the  low-bid  yard 
^h\u  Increasing  somewhat  the  costs  of  in- 
spection and  movement  to  the  eventual  own- 
er. Such  additional  costs  approximate  9126,- 
000  on  each  of  four  ships  that  were  in  fact 
allocated;  a  sum  that  might  well  be  made 
up  if  the  carriers  resorted  to  their  usual  com- 
mercial fxmction  by  obtaining  cargo  for  at 
least  that  portion  of  the  return  voyage  nec- 
essary to  get  the  ship  back  on  berth.  In- 
stead, in  this  case  before  the  Senate  it  was 
found  easier  to  seek  legislation  authorizing 
retroactive  sutwidles.  Where  does  the  Gov- 
ernment's beneficence  end  and  the  subsidized 
company's  obligation  begin?  Is  there  not 
some  point  where  men  and  their  entities 
learn  to  make  the  best  of  their  present  clr- 
cvm:istances  rather  than  rush  to  the  Federal 
Government  for  a  handout  that  can  be  ill 
afforded?  If  the  logic  of  Hit.  82  is  to  pre- 
vail, is  not  legislation  In  order  to  pay  pre- 
FHA  homebullders  the  difference  between 
their  present  Interest  rate  and  that  possible 
imder  FHA? 

ETvents  during  the  course  of  the  conunlt- 
tee  consideration  of  this  bill  well  illustrate 
the  reasoning  that  leads  to  a  never-ending 
subsidy.  The  Department  of  Commerce  rec- 
ommended that  the  bill  contain  a  retroactive 
provision  requiring  that  an  operator  who 
saves  from  an  allocation  return  to  the 
Treasury  the  Iseneflts  of  that  action.  One 
company  did  in  fact  achieve  a  savings 
through  a  favorable  allocation,  an  event 
that  made  the  latter  recommendation  of 
the  Department  totally  unacceptable  to  it. 
The  sum  Involved  was  roughly  $41,000.  For 
aUnost  two  sessions  of  Congress  the  indus- 
try foiight  for  a  bill  retroactively  paying  to 


operators  $500,000  but  not  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  $41,000  to  the  Government.  The 
underlying  rationale  of  this  posture  must  be 
either:  (a)  equity  is  a  one-way  street  or 
(b)  the  industry  can  only  impress  Congress 
with  its  needs  if  it  is  united.  Finally,  when 
no  action  became  likely,  the  side  to  gain 
$500,000  was  able  to  convince  the  company 
that  had  saved  $41,000  that  a  $459,000  net 
gain  for  the  industry  was  worth  a  reevalua- 
tion  of  position.  Accordingly,  the  committee 
was  notified  that  that  source  of  opposition 
was  withdrawn. 

And,  in  the  final  analysis,  the  industry  was 
able  to  divert  attention  to  how  much  rather 
than  meeting  the  question  why.  Totally 
overlooked  has  been  the  fact  that  the  opera- 
tor entered  a  contract  for  a  vessel  to  be  con- 
structed with  full  knowledge  of  all  subsidy 
provisions  including  that  provision  (sec. 
502(f) )  authorizing  the  Secretary  to  allocate 
the  construction  award.  Since  the  Secre- 
tary has  the  dual  responsibility  to  foster 
a  strong,  economically  healthy  merchant 
marine  as  well  as  preserve  shipbuilding,  it 
must  be  assumed  that  his  decision,  and  the 
statutory  provisions  supporting  It,  did  not 
contemplate  any  such  Increment  to  the  sub- 
sidy program  as  would  be  added  by  this  bill. 

I  will  cast  my  vote  against  H.R.  82. 

FftANK  J.  Lauschx. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  now  like  to  convey  to  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams],  the  in- 
formation that  he  desires. 

First,  the  two  ships  allocated  for 
Moore-McCormack  were  the  Mormac 
Cape  and  the  Mormac  Olen,  the  total 
cost  being  $23,750,000.  The  amount  of 
the  subsidy  was  $11,630,000. 

The  two  sliips  allocated  for  American 
Export  Lines  were  the  Export  Agent  and 
the  Export  Aide.  The  total  cost  was 
$23,760,000,  and  the  amoimt  of  the  sub- 
sidy was  $11,590,000. 

For  the  American  President  Lines 
there  were  built  the  President  Lincoln 
and  the  President  Tyler.  The  aggregate 
cost  for  those  two  ships  was  $32,960,000, 
and  the  subsidy  Involved  was  $16,800,000. 

All  of  those  ships  were  allocated  for 
1958  and  all  were  delivered  In  1961. 

I  believe  that  Is  the  information  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Williams] 
desired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  for  the  Information. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  to  the  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire [Mr.  COTTOH]. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  speak- 
ing for  the  minority  on  the  committee, 
I  completely  endorse  the  position  stated 
by  the  Senator  from  Alaska  who  is  aJso 
a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  bill 
is  to  correct  an  unforeseen  inequity  to 
shipowners  which  results  when  the  Gov- 
ernment, for  national  defense  purposes, 
assigns  the  construction  of  a  new  siiip  to 
a  shipyard  which  was  not  the  low  bidder. 

The  background  can  be  stated  briefly. 
The  basic  policy  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act  requires  that  ships  built  with  a  con- 
struction subsidy  should  be  built  by  the 
lowest  responsible  bidder,  and  this  bill 
would  not  change  that  policy,  nor  would 
it  have  any  effect  on  it.  However,  the 
law  permits  an  exception  to  the  low  bid 
policy.  In  cases  where  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  determines  that  certain  ship- 
yards need  to  be  encouraged,  he  may  as- 
sign, or  allocate,  the  construction  of  a 
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vessel  to  a  shipyard  which  was  not  the 
lowest  bidder.  This  exception  has  its 
roots  in  the  national  defense  needs  of 
the  Nation.  Defense  considerations  re- 
quire that  the  Nation  have  effective  and 
adequate  shipyard  capacity  on  all  our 
seacoasts.  Atlantic.  Pacific,  and  gvilf. 
The  Secretary  of  Commerce  was  given 
the  authority  to  allocate  vessel  construc- 
tion in  order  to  assure  that  adequate 
shipyard  capacity  was  maintained  in  all 
these  essential  areas. 

The  need  for  the  bill  arises  because 
recent  experiences  with  the  allocation  of 
vessel  construction  have  disclosed  that 
it  places  imexpected  and  unfair  burdens 
on  the  vessel  owners,  who,  after  all,  are 
not  really  parties  to  the  decision  as  to 
where  the  ship  will  be  built.  These 
added  burdens  have  Involved  the  ex- 
penses of  maintaining  additional  inspec- 
tion teams  at  distant  shipyards  and  the 
cost  of  transporting  the  finished  ship 
from  the  shipyard  back  to  its  home  port. 

The  bill  will  authorize  the  Govern- 
ment to  reimburse  the  vessel  owner  for 
these  additional  expenses — expenses,  I 
emphasize,  which  do  not  bring  any  bene- 
fits to  the  shipowner,  but  which  were  in- 
curred solely  as  a  result  of  a  policy  deci- 
sion by  the  Federal  Government  in  the 
interests  of  our  national  defense. 

The  bill  has  been  carefully  consid- 
ered and  revised  by  the  Committee  to 
make  it  perfectly  clear  that  only  the  net 
Increase  in  costs  will  be  reimbursed,  and 
to  assure  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  the  beneficiary  of  any  savings  if  the 
allocation  results  in  reduced  costs  to  the 
shipowner. 

Mr.  President,  in  my  view,  those  who 
are  damaged  by  the  policy  acts  of  the 
Federal  Government  are  entitled,  as  a 
matter  of  simple  Justice,  to  some  reim- 
bursement for  their  added  expenses. 
That  is  an  this  bill  would  do,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  should  be  enacted. 

I  add  a  comment;  and  it  should  not 
be  considered  In  any  way  a  criticism  of 
my  friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Lausche],  for  whom  I  have  the  most  pro- 
found admiration  and  with  whom  I 
stand  9  times  out  of  10  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate.  In  his  separate  views,  writ- 
ten with  his  usual  clarity  and  grasp  of 
the  situation,  the  Senator  Inadvertently, 
tn  my  opinion,  at  one  point  said  some- 
thing a  little  unfair  and  unjust  to  the 
ship  companies  involved.  He  com- 
mented on  the  fact — which,  on  its  face, 
if  it  does  not  deserve  would  at  least  at- 
tract comment — that  originally  the 
companies  which  had  been  damaged 
were  seeking  their  compensation  and 
were  not  seeking  the  kind  of  retroactive 
measures  which  would  cause  the  Gov- 
ernment to  be  reimbursed  for  cases  when 
the  companies  had  bem  the  benefi- 
ciaries. 

That  Is  a  rather  natiiral  situation. 
Those  of  us  who  have  been  Involved  In 
business  transactions  know  that  com- 
pany A.  as  a  matter  of  common  decency 
In  fair  competition,  would  not  go  before 
a  congressional  committee  to  advocate 
forcing  company  B  to  pay  something  to 
the  Government.  We  could  hardly  ex- 
pect them  to  do  more  than  present  their 
own  case. 

For  that  reason  I  believe  we  should 
not  draw  any  inference  that  there  has 


been  anything  more  than  plain,  simple 
seeking  of  Justice  by  these  companies. 

The  important  fact  about  the  bill  is 
that  the  procedure  has  been  followed  for 
a  long  time,  and  for  future  benefits  the 
bill  should  be  passed.  I  am  not  discuss- 
ing the  need  for  maintaining  a  subsidy 
for  shipyards.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
the  way  to  correct  the  situation  would 
not  be  to  enforce  the  "low  bidder"  policy, 
and  not  permit  anyone  to  say,  "We  are 
going  to  build  a  ship  in  some  particular 
shipyard  for  the  sake  of  a  subsidy  to  the 
shipyard." 

That  Is  the  policy.  That  is  written 
into  the  law.  That  is  not  before  the 
Senate  and  not  before  the  Congress  to- 
day. 

The  parts  of  the  bill  which  would  be 
retroactive  are  so  designed  that  the  ship 
companies  would  not  receive  payments 
for  the  past  unless  those  who  owed  the 
Government  paid  their  share.  That  is 
to  be  reinforced  by  an  amendment  which 
I  understand  will  become  a  part  of  the 
bill,  to  be  offered  by  my  distinguished 
friend  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 

It  would  be  a  pity  if  the  bill  did  not 
get  on  the  statute  books,  for  benefits  In 
the  future.  The  procedure  has  continued 
long  enough.  In  my  opinion,  It  would  be 
only  f airplay  to  pass  the  bill. 

As  the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  I  reinforce  everything  my 
friend  the  Senator  from  Alaska  has  said. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  Senator  sat  faithfully  through  the 
long  hearings,  in  both  years  during  which 
the  bin  was  considered.  I  could  not 
agree  with  him  more  completely. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  of- 
fer the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the 
desk;  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  reading  of  the  amendment  be  dis- 
pensed with  and  that  the  amendment  be 
printed  in  the  Record.  I  shall  describe 
its  contents. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection  to  the  request  by  the 
Senator  from  Ohio?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  Is  so  ordered. 

The  amendment,  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  Is  as  follows: 

On  page  3,  line  18,  beginning  with 
"provision"  strike  out  aU  through  the 
end  of  the  bill  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following: 

(1)  all  such  modlflcatioiu  of  contracts 
entered  into  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  this  Act  which  would  result  In  a  payment 
to  the  tJnlted  States  have  been  agreed  to, 
and  (2)  each  applicant  agreeing  to  such  a 
nKxllflcatlon  has  executed  and  filed  with  the 
Secretary  an  affidavit  that  he  has  not  and 
will  not  receive  any  payment  of  any  kind 
for  agreeing  to  such  modification  or  as  reim- 
bursement of  such  payment  to  the  United 
States.  The  provisions  of  section  1001  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  shall  be  appU- 
cable  with  respect  to  such  alQdavlts. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  before 
I  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the  amend- 
ment, I  wish  to  point  out  the  reasons 
why  I  believe  the  bill  ought  not  to  be 
passed. 

In  1958,  when  the  construction  of  ships 
was  under  consideration,  there  existed 
a  law  which  provided  for  a  subsidy  and 
giving  the  Government  the  right  to  as- 
sign the  building  of  the  ships  where  it 


determined  proper,  if  circumstances 
were  such  thai  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try warranted  granting  the  construction 
to  a  company  which  was  not  the  low 
bidder,  the  granting  of  the  contract  be- 
ing made  on  the  basis  that  it  was  nec- 
essary to  keep  a  shipbuilding  company 
alive  on  the  east  coast,  the  west  coast, 
or  the  gulf  coast. 

When  the  ships  were  awarded  for  con- 
struction, the  owners  of  the  ships  knew 
exactly  what  the  law  provided.  They 
knew  a  possibility  existed  that  the  award 
of  a  contract  would  be  made  in  one  in- 
stance so  as  to  benefit  financially  the  op- 
erator and  in  another  instance  so  as  to 
damage  the  operator. 

Having  in  mind  that  situation,  the  op- 
erators went  along  with  the  law  and  re- 
ceived the  subsidies  described  by  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  [Mr.  BartlettI. 

While  I  am  on  that  subject.  I  wish  to 
state  that  the  subsidy  to  the  Moore-Mc- 
Cormack  Lines  was  $11,630,000;  to  the 
American  Export  Lines,  $11,590,000;  and 
to  the  American  President  Lines,  $16.8 
million. 

Now  I  read  from  my  minority  views: 

As  a  result  of  my  longstanding  objection 
to  bUls  providing  for  retroactive  payments 
by  the  Government.  I  must  record  my  op- 
position to  this  measure.  H  Jl.  82. 

Since  coming  to  the  Senate,  I  have 
seen  retroactive  bills  passed  on  a  number 
of  occasions,  always  to  the  damage  of 
the  Government,  never  to  its  benefit. 
This  will  be  the  first  time  the  Federal 
Government  has  received  the  benefit  of  a 
retroactive  bill.  Even  in  this  bill,  the 
Government  will  receive  only  $41,000, 
while  it  pays  out  $530,000. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  will  yield,  does  he  agree  with 
me  that  the  principle  Is  more  important 
than  the  money  Involved  here? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  my  principle 
is.  Retroactive  laws  are  never  good, 
and  they  are  especially  not  good  when 
applied  to  the  Federal  Government  al- 
ways to  its  damage,  but  never  to  its 
benefit.  That  is  the  reason  why  I  ex- 
press my  opposition  to  the  measure. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the" 
Senator  yield  for  one  question? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  cannot  refrain  fror 
warning  the  Senator  that  we  are  to  have 
a  tax  bill  that  will  be  retroactive.  The 
retroactivity  involved  in  this  bill  is  a 
mere  drop  In  the  bucket  compared  to 
what  will  be  involved  retroactively  in 
the  tax  bill.  I  wondered  how  the  Sena- 
tor felt  about  the  principle  as  it  would 
apply  to  the  tax  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  same  principle  is 
Involved.  The  retroactivity  will  apply, 
not  to  the  benefit  of  the  Government, 
but  to  the  benefit  of  others.  There  will 
be  no  retroactive  phase  in  the  tax  bill 
that  will  Impose  a  burden  on  the  tax- 
payer to  pay  to  the  Federal  Government. 

So  I  think  the  situation,  again,  is  that 
retroactive  laws  are  always  passed  to  put 
a  burden  on  the  Government,  and  never 
to  its  benefit. 

I  continue  to  read  from  my  minority 
views: 

When  the  ship  operators  made  applications 
for  subsidies  they  knew  of  the  existing  law 
imder  which  the  then  BCarltlme  Board  might 
award  the  contract  to  a  shlpbiillder  who  was 
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not  tha  low  bidder.  They  Imew  that  a 
possibility  existed  that  an  applicant  carrier 
on  the  waters  of  the  Paclflc  might  find  him- 
self In  the  position  that  the  low  bidder 
for  the  building  of  a  ship  was  on  the  east 
coast  and  the  higher  blilder  on  the  west  coast. 
and  that  the  maritime  agency.  In  the  tntereet 
of  national  defense,  might  malie  the  award 
to  the  west  coast  company. 

In  this  Illustration  the  ship  operator  of  the 
Paclflc  would,  of  course,  be  benefited  because 
It  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  move 
the  ship  after  It  was  constructed  from  the 
east  to  the  west  coast. 

The  converse  of  this  situation,  of  course, 
could  have  occurred  under  which  the  ship 
operator  would  have  suffered  a  loas — the 
award  for  the  construction  having  been 
made  to  a  ahlpbiUlder  whose  situs  of  busi- 
ness was  on  the  coast  of  the  United  States 
directly  opposite  to  the  home  situs  of  the 
ship  operator.  In  this  latter  situation  there 
would  have  been  an  additional  cost  imposed 
upon  the  shipowner. 

The  existence  of  these  possible  situations 
was  known  to  tiie  applicants  for  subsidy  at 
the  time  the  appUcations  were  filed.  It 
simply  does  not  come  with  good  grace  to  ask 
for  a  modification  of  the  law  after  the  appli- 
cation was  filed  and  the  agreement  made. 

Any  other  courve  represents  an  unwar- 
ranted drain  on  the  Treasury  (particularly 
at  this  time  when  the  deficit  is  likely  to 
exceed  $»  billion)  and  a  form  of  Federal 
paternalism  contemplated  neither  in  equity, 
morality,  nor  the  Constitution. 

In  the  case  of  the  legislation  at  hand,  a 
retroactive  payment  would  be  made  to  sub- 
sidized ship  operators  for  the  additional  costs 
of  subsidized  vessel  construction  when  the 
award  tuul  been  granted  to  a  shipyard  other 
than  the  low  bidder.  This  Is  an  old  story 
In  the  merchant  marine.  A  less  than  exhaus- 
tive review  of  the  last  few  years  reveals  retro- 
active provisions  on  legislation  passed  to 
Increase  the  celling  on  construction  subsidy 
and  on  a  bill  to  permit  larger  simu  to  be 
paid  on  traded-ln  vessels.  This  Is  an  Indus- 
try that  has  successfully  converted  itself 
into  a  ward  of  the  Congraas. 

The  two  bills  I  have  mentioned  were 
passed  and  made  retroactive.  In  both  of 
them  benefits  were  provided  retroac- 
tively to  the  Industry.  The  bills  that 
were  passed  were,  of  course,  also  made 
prospective;  but  the  retroactive  feature 
is  the  principal  part  of  which  I  complain. 

Reading  further  from  my  minority 
views: 

Perhaps  the  fault  really  Ues  in  the  orig- 
inal decision  to  provide  Government  aid. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampwhlre 
[Mr.  COTTOM]  made  some  mention  of 
that. 

Perhaps  the  fault  really  lies  In  the  orig- 
inal decision  to  provide  Government  aid. 
Once  the  web  of  subsidy  is  started,  there 
can  be  no  end  to  the  efforts  of  the  bene- 
ficiaries to  make  sure  there  is  a  synunetrlcal 
dole  at  great  and  continuing  coet  to  the 
public,  nit.  83  is  no  excepUon.  Under 
existing  maritime  subsidy  laws  a  vessel  cost- 
ing $10  million  to  build  can,  and  usually 
does,  receive  a  subsidy  of  $6.5  million  with 
the    remaining    $4.6    ndlUon    paid    by    the 


operator. 

I  may  want  to  correct  this  statement 
somewhat,  because  the  subsidy  goes  to 
the  shipyard,  and  not  the  operator;  but 
It  is  a  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  at  that  point? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  the  Senator 
has  made  an  incorrect  assumption, 
which  may  or  may  not  be  important.    I 


pc^t  out  that  the  subsidies  are  not  uni- 
formly at  the  rate  of  56  percent.  That 
is  the  ceiling  which  may  be  paJd.  My 
understanding  is  that  more  vessels  are 
constructed  with  a  less  than  50  percent 
subsidy  than  with  a  subsidy  in  excess  of 
50  percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  am  glad  the  Sena- 
tor has  mentioned  that  fact,  because  it 
brings  to  my  mind  another  thought. 
When  the  subsidy  law  was  enacted  in 
1936,  it  was  contemplated  and  expected 
that  in  the  course  of  time  the  dififer- 
ential  in  costs  between  building  ships  in 
foreign  countries  and  in  the  United 
States  would  be  eliminated.  It  was  an- 
ticipated that  the  time  would  come  when 
our  shipbuilding  yards  would  be  able  to 
compete  with  foreign  yards. 

In  1936  the  maximum  subsidy  was  des- 
ignated to  be  not  more  than  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  ship.  I  believe  in  1961 
we  were  notified  that  the  differential  was 
not  reduced,  but  was  aggravated.  So 
in  1961  a  new  law  was  enacted,  making 
the  maximum  payment  not  50  percent, 
but  55  percent. 

Strangely,  at  the  hearings  it  was  stated 
that  this  differential  in  all  probability 
would  grow  worse  as  time  went  on. 

Getting  back  to  my  minority  views, 
on  page  13 : 

Should  national  defense  reasons  indicate 
that  the  ship  be  built  in  a  yard  other  than 
the  low  bidder,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
may  allocate  the  contract  to  the  needy  yard 
and  the  Government  pays  the  difference  be- 
tween the  cost  of  the  ship  in  the  low-bid 
shipyard  and  the  one  acttially  receiving  the 
award.  However,  this  allocation  may  be 
to  a  yard  more  distant  than  the  low-bid  yard 
thus  increasing  somewhat  the  costs  of  in- 
spection and  movement  to  the  eventual  own- 
er. Such  additional  costs  approximate  9125,- 
000  on  each  of  tovur  ships  that  were  in  fact 
aUocated;  a  sum  that  might  well  be  made 
up  if  the  carriers  resorted  to  their  usual 
ooounerclal  function  by  obtaining  cargo  for 
at  least  that  portion  ot  the  return  voyage 
necessary  to  get  the  ship  t>ack  on  berth. 

I  have,  in  substance,  related  my  rea- 
sons why  the  bill  should  not  be  passed. 
If  it  is  to  be  passed,  I  ask  that  an  amend- 
ment to  it  be  adopted,  "niree  ship  com- 
panies are  involved.  One  is  to  be  paid 
$270,000  retroactively,  and  the  other  is 
to  be  paid  $260,000  retroactively.  That 
makes  a  total  of  $530,000.  One  company, 
the  American  President  Lines,  is  to  pay 
back  $41,000.  The  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  made  the  statement  that 
the  $41,000  caimot  constitutionally  be 
demanded.  In  other  words,  we  caimot 
make  a  law  retroactively  requiring  a 
party  to  pay  back  to  the  Government 
something  that  it  did  not  owe  under  the 
original  contract.  The  bill  now  provides 
that  the  $530,000  shall  not  be  paid  tmtU 
the  $41,000  is  paid  back  to  the  Govern- 
ment. My  amendment  contemplates  re- 
quiring the  two  recipients,  the  one  of 
$270,000  and  the  other  of  $260,000.  and 
also  the  third  company,  which  is  to  pay 
to  the  Government  $41,000.  to  file  affi- 
davits to  the  effect  that  no  understand- 
ing has  been  reached  and  no  payments 
have  been  made  by  the  recipients,  or  are 
to  be  paid  by  the  recipients,  to  the  one 
that  Is  to  pay  $41 ,000  to  the  Government. 
I  ask  that  the  amendment  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  CWiio  to  accept  the  amend- 


ment. I  should  like  to  say.  however,  that 
in  many  ways  I  regret  that  the  amend- 
ment has  been  offered,  and  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  felt  it  necessary  to  offer 
it,  because  it  implies  the  likelihood  of 
conniving  and  doubledealing  and  the 
ent^ing  into  practices  that  I  do  not  be- 
lieve responsible  American  businessmen 
would  ever  engage  in.  I  can  understand 
the  American  Export  Line  and  the 
Moore-McCormack  T,in«»  using  their  per- 
suasive powers  to  induce  the  American 
President  Line  to  pay  the  $41,000  to  the 
Government,  and  it  would  be  surprising 
to  me  if  they  did  not  do  so;  but  I  cannot 
imagine  their  going  any  further  and  say- 
ing, for  example,  to  American  President 
Line,  "If  you  pay  the  $41,000.  when  we 
get  our  $530,000  from  the  Government, 
between  us  we  will  see  that  you  will  be 
made  whole." 

I  do  not  believe  that  American  busi- 
nessmen would  for  a  moment  dream  of 
operating  in  this  manner.  However,  If 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  feels  it  essential 
to  add  this  amendment  to  the  bill,  well 
and  good,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  not  have  offered  the  amendment 
If  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  for  the 
past  several  years  the  company  which  is 
to  pay  back  $41,000  has  specifically  de- 
clared that  it  would  not  pay  it  The 
objection  to  passing  the  original  bill  was 
that  in  the  instances  where  we  lose,  we 
pay;  in  the  Instances  where  we  ou^t 
to  gain,  we  do  not  get  back  the  money. 
Within  the  last  year  there  has  been  a 
change  in  attitude;  and,  to  make  sure, 
I  have  offered  the  amendment. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  COTTON.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Alaska,  who  has  the  task 
of  guiding  the  bm  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate  and  representing  the  majority  of 
the  committee,  has  agreed  to  accept  the 
amendment.  I  am  not  disposed  to  ob- 
ject. It  is  essential  that  the  bill  be 
passed,  and  I  am  not  disposed  to  object 
in  any  way.  I  am  willing  to  agree  that 
the  amendment  of  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  be  accepted,  so  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, representing  the  minority  of  the 
committee. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  Ohio  for 
the  vigilance  that  he  so  characteristically 
always  exercises  in  looking  after  the 
Government's  interests. 

However,  before  I  agree  to  accept  the 
amendment,  I  believe  the  record  should 
be  set  straight.  I  hold  no  brief  for  any 
steamship  company,  and  I  hold  no  brief 
for  the  Committee  on  American  Steam- 
ship Lines,  which  represents  the  indus- 
try. However,  the  tone  of  the  debate 
would  indicate  that  there  was  something: 
dishonorable  or  sub  rosa  in  the  whole 
transaction,  and  this  I  could  almost  say. 
I  resent,  not  only  on  the  part  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  but  also  on  the 
part  of  the  companies  and  their  asso- 
ciations who  have  appeared  before  us. 

I  wish  to  repeat  something  I  said  a  few 
minutes  ago.  If  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio  or  the  distingxiished  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska  or  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Delaware  happened  to  be 
the  president  of  the  Moore-McOormack 
Lines — and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  vm 
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would  ever  be  offered  that  position — and 
if  we  appeared  before  the  committee, 
does  anyone  thinlc  that  we  would  come 
before  the  committee,  representing  our 
stockholders,  and  say,  "We  have  been 
unjustly  put  to  costs,  and  deprived  of 
certain  sums  of  money,  and  we  hope  that 
this  committee  will  reimburse  us;  at  the 
same  time,  we  want  you  to  collect  from 
our  competitor,  the  American  President 
Lines,  what  they  got  from  Congress"? 

We  know  that  no  representative  of  a 
steamship  company  will  come  before  a 
committee  urging  Congress  to  collect 
what  some  other  steamship  line  should 
pay.  That  is  our  job.  It  is  a  job  that 
we  should  try  to  do,  and  it  is  a  Job  that 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  is  making  sure 
will  be  done. 

I  believe  the  bill  is  perfectly  sotmd. 
If  the  proposed  amendment  would  make 
it  any  more  ironclad,  I  will  go  along  with 
the  Senator  from  Ohio.  I  want  to  see 
the  Government  get  whatever  it  should 
get.  I  am  not  worried  about  who  pays  it 
or  what  the  circumstances  are  or  what 
Is  paid.  If  the  Senator  from  Ohio  feels 
that  the  amendment  should  be  adopted, 
I  respect  his  judgment  and  integrity  so 
much  I  will  agree  to  accept  it. 

Prom  the  very  start,  there  has  been 
no  "monkey  business,"  as  we  say  in  New 
Hampshire. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    And  in  Alaska. 

Mr.  COTTON.  There  has  been  noth- 
ing sub  rosa,  nothing  dishonorable;  there 
has  been  no  desire  to  enable  anyone  to 
get  something  for  nothing. 

If  the  bill  were  not  made  retroactive, 
I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  the  ship  lines 
involved  could  not  proceed  by  having  a 
bill  of  their  own  introduced  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  because  they 
have  been  subjected  to  expense  through 
no  fault  of  their  own  by  a  policy  of  the 
Government. 

So  long  as  the  Record  clearly  shows 
that  there  is  no  reflection  either  on  the 
steamship  lines  that  appeared  before  our 
committee  or  on  the  committee  itself,  I 
am  perfectly  willing  to  join  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Alaska  and  ac- 
cept the  amendment  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Ohio^ 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  For  my  part,  I 
could  not  and  would  not  regard  the 
amendment  as  any  reflection.  I  agree 
completely  with  what  the  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  has  said. 

I  do  not  wish  to  take  further  time  of 
the  Senate  imnecessarily ;  but  I  say  to 
the  Senator  from  Ohio,  who  remarked 
that  this  is  always  a  one-way  street — 
that  the  Government  pays  out,  while  the 
ccxnpanies  receive — that  in  1947  or  1948 
some  ships  were  built  imder  the  con- 
struction subsidy  program.  In  1955  the 
companies  were  called  in  and  told  that 
they  had  received  too  much  money. 
Late  in  the  1950's  the  companies  agreed 
to  reimburse  the  Government.  So  it  is 
not  always  a  one-way  street. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
LauscrzI. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  offer  an  amendment  and  ask 
that  it  be  read. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Lkgislativx  Clerk.  At  the  ap- 
propriate place,  it  is  proposed  to  Insert: 

Provided  further.  That  no  interest  shall 
be  paid  on  any  refund  authorized  undM  this 
Act. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  accept  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  question,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum.  

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  order  for  the  quorum  call  be  re- 
scinded. 

Mr.  COTTON.     I  object. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

The  legislative  clerk  resumed  the  call 
of  the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  bill  having  been  read  the  the  third 
time,  the  question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  on  this  question,  I  ask  for  a 
division. 

On  a  division,  the  bill  (H.R.  82)  was 
passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  tablcv 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  WAR 
RISK  INSURANCE  UNDER  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resimie  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  502,  Senate 
bill  927. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  (S.  927)  to  amend  Utle  12  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in  order  to 


remove  certain  limitations  with  respect 
to  war  risk  insurance  issued  imder  the 
provisions  of  such  title,  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  Com- 
merce with  an  amendment  on  page  2,  to 
strike  out  "February  1,  1962,"  and  insert 
"the  date  of  enactment." 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  Senate  bill  927,  I  could 
do  no  better — no  matter  how  detailed 
a  statement  I  might  make — than  to  refer 
to  the  explanation  of  the  bill  which  Is 
incorporated  in  the  committee  report.  I 
refer  to  the  report  by  the  majority  of 
the  committee — even  though  there  have 
been  printed,  in  connection  with  the 
committee  report,  certain  minority 
views. 

The  basic  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  allow 
U.S.  citizens  who  own  vessels  built  in 
U.S.  shipyards  with  construction  subsidy 
funds  the  same  rights  in  respect  to  war 
risk  coverage  of  these  vessels  as  now  are 
available  not  only  to  American  owners, 
but  also  to  forelgm  owners  of  such  ves- 
sels. 

The  more  I  have  considered  the  bill, 
the  more  it  has  seemed  to  me  that  a 
strange  hodgepodge  had  developed  over 
the  years,  and  in  some  cases  and  In  cer- 
tain Instances  it  does  not  make  for  logi- 
cal treatment.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  make  good  sense. 

I  could  speak  at  great  length  about 
the  merits  of  the  bill.  However,  I  think 
I  shall  concentrate  upon  one  example 
which,  to  my  mind,  illustrates  in  the  way 
that  nothing  else  does  the  inequities 
which  prevail  under  existing  law. 

Consider  the  passenger  liner  SS  Amer- 
ica. In  the  existing  circumstances,  the 
Maritime  Administration  makes  it  man- 
datory for  the  United  States  Lines,  the 
owner-op>erator  of  that  ship,  to  carry 
insurance  in  the  amount  of  $6,400,000; 
but  the  war  risk  insurance  laws  provide 
that  if  war  were  to  come,  but  prior  to 
the  Government's  requisitioning  of  the 
ship  for  either  title  or  for  use,  the  in- 
surance figure  would  drop  to  $4,556,000. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield,  or 
does  he  prefer  not  to  yield  at  this  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  discussed  this 
bill  with  the  Senator  when  it  was  taken 
up  by  the  Senate  on  a  previous  occasion. 
However,  final  action  was  not  then  taken 
on  the  bill;  and  it  is  now  being  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  again. 

Mr,  BARTLETT.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  think  I  was 
previously  misinformed  about  the  bill. 
In  substance,  the  bill  would  give  the  own- 
er of  a  subsidized  vessel  which  had  to 
be  replaced  the  amount  of  his  insurance, 
to  be  applied  toward  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  a  new  vessel.  But  if  the 
vessel  were  not  to  be  replaced,  the  owner 
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of  the  subsidized  vessel  woiUd  not  re- 
ceive anything  more  than  the  depreci- 
ated value  of  the  ve«sel  when  it  went 
down.    Am  I  correct  as  to  that? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  fact  is  that  any 
insurance  payments  which  are  made 
must  go  into  a  vessel  replacement  fund, 
and  cannot  be  used  for  any  other  piir- 
pose. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  so  vmder- 
stand.  If  the  ship  were  not  to  be  re- 
placed— in  other  words,  if  the  owner  did 
not  wish  to  have  a  new  ship  built,  to  re- 
place the  one  he  had  lost — he  would  not 
be  paid  the  full  value  of  his  war  risk  in- 
surance, but  he  would  be  paid  only  his 
share  of  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
ship.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  us  assume  that 
the  SS  America  sinks  tomorrow.  Then 
there  would  go  into  the  vessel  replace- 
ment fund,  to  be  used  for  no  other  pur- 
pose, the  amoimt  of  $B.4  million. 

Let  us  assume,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
an  emergency  has  arisen,  and  that  the 
insurance  is  whittled  down,  prior  to 
requisitions  for  use  or  title,  to  $4,556,000. 
That  amount  would  go  into  the  replace- 
ment fund. 

The  third  situation— and  it  is  the  third 
situation  that  has  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  bin  Is  justifiable  in  every  way — in- 
volves a  vessel,  say  the  SS  America,  to  be 
precise  In  this  Instance,  which  is  requisi- 
tioned by  the  Government  for  use  under 
war  conditions.  In  that  event  the  in- 
surance would  drop  to  $437,000;  although 
today  the  Maritime  Administration  in- 
sists that  commercial  insurance  in  the 
amount  of  more  than  $6  million  be  car- 
ried. Whatever  the  situation  might  be, 
the  money  that  Is  derived  from  the  insur- 
ance fund  would  go  into  a  vessel  re- 
placement "kitty"  as  it  were,  which  must 
be  used  for  the  one  purpose  only  of 
building  of  another  vessel  to  replace  it. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Using  the  last 
example  of  the  SS  America,  suppose  we 
assume  its  owner  had  a  certain  amount 
of  insurance  on  her  and  did  not  wish  to 
replace  her.  Then  what  would  he  be 
entitled  to  get?  When  I  objected  before 
my  point  was — and  I  understand  I  was 
wrong — that  he  would  not  get  more  than 
he  had  Invested  In  the  ship. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  his  decision 
should  be  to  go  out  of  business  for  ex- 
ample, my  understanding  is  that  he 
could  withdraw  that  money.  But  all  the 
taxes  normally  applicable  would  be  levied 
against  that  amount. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  hope  the  Sen- 
ator is  correct  in  that  understanding. 
That  is  not  my  understanding. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Will  the  Senator 
then  explain  to  me  his  understanding? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  imderstand- 
Ing  Is  that  if  the  shipowner  does  not  wish 
to  replace  the  ship,  he  cannot  get  the 
full  amount  of  the  war  risk  Insurance, 
but  he  can  get  his  share  of  the  depreci- 
ated vsdue  of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  believe  the 
Senator  is  correct  in  that  ass\miptiorL 

Mr.  SALTONSTALLu  I  do  not  want 
him  to  get  more  than  he  had  in  the  ship 
if  he  decided  not  to  replace  it. 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  am  positive  about 
that.  The  money  would  go  into  a  fund 
and  would  be  segregated  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  he  did  ix>t 
replace  it. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  decision  would 
come  much  later. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  give  an  answer 
to  that  question? 

This  is  a  statement  made  by  Mr.  Oulick 
of  the  U.S.  Departaient  of  Commerce,  on 
S.  937.  to  amend  title  12  of  the  Mer- 
chant Marine  Act  of  1936: 

8o  aa  to  provide  that  the  valuation  for 
Government  war  rlak  insurance  purposes  of 
American -flag  ahlps  that  have  been  built 
with  the  aid  of  construction  dlilerentlal  sub- 
sidy shall  be  the  current  domestic  market 
value  of  the  vessels  without  considering  that 
the  owners  in  return  for  the  subsidy  have 
agreed  that.  If  the  veasels  are  requisitioned 
In  time  of  war  cr  national  emergency,  the 
requisition  price  shall  be  not  more  than  the 
owner's  depreciated   acquisition  costs. 

That  language  means  that  there  are 
two  different  rights  of  insurance — ^flrst, 
the  nonsubsldized  ship,  and  second,  the 
subsidized  ship.  The  nonsubsldized  ship 
is  allowed  to  buy  war  risk  Insurance  tn 
an  amount  equal  to  the  market  value 
of  the  ship.  The  subsidized  shipowner 
can  buy  war  risk  insurance  only  in  an 
amount  not  in  excess  of  the  market  value 
but  equal  to  the  book  value;  that  is,  the 
depreciated  value. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  beUeve  that  state- 
ment is  subject  to  a  slight  correction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  May  I  be  permitted 
to  finish  my  statement? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     Of  course. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator  per- 
mit me  to  finish  my  statement? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Excuse  me. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  subsidized  ship- 
owners desire  to  be  placed  in  the  same 
category  as  the  nonsubsldized.  When 
shipowners  now  accept  the  subsidy,  they 
are  bound  to  turn  the  ship  over  in  case 
of  war  or  emergency  and  to  be  paid  the 
book  value.  On  that  basis  the  Govern- 
ment has  said  to  those  shipowners  that 
all  they  should  be  entitled  to  by  way  of 
Insurance  is  not  the  market  value,  but 
the  book  value. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes;  but  that  Is  not 
a  correct  statement. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  Is  what  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  has  said  on  the 
subject. 

UNANHCOUS-OONSZirT      ACREZlfXirr — OU>IB      TO 
CONVDrX   AT   NOON    TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  briefly? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  notwith- 
standing rule  xn,  there  be  a  time  lim- 
itation on  the  pending  measure;  that  the 
Senate  convene  at  12  o'clock  tomorrow ; 
that  there  be  a  30-minute  period  for 
routine  morning  business;  that  there  be 
at  least  2  hours  of  debate  on  the  pending 
measure;  and  that  the  vote  come  not 
later  than  2:30  tomorrow  afternoon,  the 
time  to  be  divided  between  the  Sena- 
tor  

Mr.    LAUSCHE.    Mr.   PresideDt.   will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  BARTI^riT.    I  yield. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Suppose  the  morning 
hour  runs  until  1  o'clock? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  said  "at  least  2 
hours  of  debate."  As  a  part  of  the  agree- 
ment. I  ask  that  the  time  be  divided 
between  the  Senator  in  charge  of  the 
bill,  the  distinguished  Seiuktor  from 
Alaska  {Mr.  Baktlktt]  and  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Ohio  LMr. 
Lauschi]. 

The  PRESIDING  OFPTCER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  T^  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  unanimous-consent  agreement, 
subsequently  reduced  to  writing,  is  as 
follows : 

UMANUCOUB-CONSKNT    AcaXEMKNT 

Ordered,  That  effective  on  Thursday,  De- 
cember 5,  after  the  hovir  of  12:30  p.m..  dur- 
ing the  further  consideration  at  the  bill 
S.  927,  to  amend  title  12  of  the  Uerchant 
Marine  Act,  1030,  in  order  to  remove  certain 
limitations  with  respect  to  war  risk  Insur- 
ance Issued  xinder  the  provisions  of  such 
title,  debate  shall  be  limited  to  2  hoxirs,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  (Mr.  Bastlxtt]  and  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschb),  with  the  vote  on 
final  passage  coming  not  later  than  2:80  pja. 

Provided.  Tliat  no  amendment  that  is  not 
germane  to  the  provisions  of  the  said  bill 
shall  be  received. 

Provided  further.  That  th«  Senate  shall 
convene  at  12  noon  and  the  time  from  12 
noon  until  12:30  may  be  used  for  the  trans- 
action of  routine  morning  busineas. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  should  like  to  ask  a  question  which  has 
not  been  tmswered  to  my  satisfaction. 
What  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  spoken 
of  relates  to  subsidized  vessels  taken  over 
by  the  Government  and  then  lost.  As 
I  understand,  the  money  received  from 
the  war  risk  insurance  would  go  into  a 
pot  to  build  a  new  vessel.  The  owner  of 
half  of  that  vessel  would  not  receive  any 
cash. 

If  the  owner  desired  to  build  a  new 
ship,  the  money  would  be  available. 

However,  assuming  that  he  would  not 
wish  to  build  a  new  ship,  what  would  the 
owner  receive  from  the  war  risk  Inst- 
ance? Would  he  receive  the  depreci- 
ated value  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  it 
was  sunk?  Would  he  get  the  fair  mar- 
ket value  of  the  vessel  at  the  time  it  was 
sunk,  or  what  would  he  receive?  I  do 
not  wish  him  to  get  more  than  he  would 
have  in  the  vessel. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  an- 
swer the  question  in  two  parts.  Admit- 
tedly, I  was  less  than  completely  explan- 
atory when  the  Senator  first  propoutxled 
the  question.  I  might  as  well  be  frank  in 
stating  that  I  did  not  have  the  correct 
answer,  although  I  thought  I  did. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  question  is 
very  complicated.  I  do  not  blame  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     It  Is  a  bit  technical. 

My  understanding  at  the  moment — 
and  I  propose  to  do  further  research  on 
this  subject  before  tomorrow — ^is  that  in- 
surance money  of  this  nature  would  go 
into  the  replacement  fund  and  could  not 
be  used  for  any  other  purpose  whatsoever. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  my  un- 
derstanding. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Tlie  Senator's  un- 
derstaiuling  is  the  same  as  mine. 
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Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  It  would  go  into 
a  "pot."  If  they  wish  to  build  a  new 
ship,  the  shipyard  would  get  its  share 
and  the  owner  would  get  his  share  of  the 
value  of  the  ship  which  was  sunlc,  toward 
the  cost  of  the  new  ship. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  This  would  be  his 
contribution,  and  then  the  Qovernment 
would  make  the  usual  construction  sub- 
sidy contribution. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Up  to  the  de- 
preciated value. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yiel#f 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bur- 
dick  in  the  chair  > .  Does  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  previ- 
ously asked:  Would  the  owner  be  entitled 
to  the  market  value  or  to  the  depreci- 
ated value? 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  am  interested 
In  ships.  I  wish  to  help  in  any  way  I 
can.  I  wish  to  make  sure  that  the  owner 
of  a  ship,  if  he  does  not  want  a  replace- 
ment, will  not  get  from  war  risk  insur- 
ance more  than  he  put  into  the  vessel 
originally. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  proper.  Un- 
der the  existing  law  he  would  get  the 
depreciated  value  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Under  the  proposed 
law  he  would  be  entitled  to  the  market 
value  of  the  ship.  That  would  be  a  great 
difference. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  agree  with  a  part 
of  what  the  Senator  from  Ohio  said,  but 
not  all. 

Let  us  consider  again  the  case  of  the 
America.  That  provides  a  ready  means 
for  identification  of  the  entire  subject. 

In  the  first  instance  there  is  the  situa- 
tion as  of  today,  in  which  the  Maritime 
Administration  comp>els  the  owner-op- 
erators of  the  United  States  Lines  to 
insure  the  vessel  commercially  for  $6.4 
million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  Govern- 
ment would  have  half  of  the  $6.4  mil- 
lion, if  it  were  a  50-50  subsidy? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  No.  This  would  all 
be  for  the  benefit  of  the  owner-op>erator. 

Let  us  suppose  an  emergency  should 
arise.  The  Maritime  Administration 
would  say,  "We  want  your  ship.  We  need 
it  for  war  purposes.  Prior  to  our  requisi- 
tioning the  ship,  for  use  or  for  title,  your 
Insurance  must  be  calculated  upon  two 
factors:  the  domestic  value  of  the  Amer- 
ica, minus  the  amount  represented  by  the 
subsidy  that  was  paid  In  the  construc- 
ticm  of  the  America." 

The  two  flgrires  add  up,  in  this  In- 
stance, to  $4,456,000. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  the  mar- 
ket value? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Minus  the  subsidy 
percentage. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Jtflnus  what  the 
Government  has  in  it? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes. 
Let  us  consider  a  third  situation.  Let 
us  assxmie  that  a  war  is  in  progress.  Let 
us  assume  the  Government  has  requisi- 
tioned the  America  for  use. 

Then  the  war  risk  insurance  would 
drop  to  $437,000,  which  represents — and 
this  is  where  I  dissent  from  the  opinion 


expressed  by  the  Senator  from  Ohio — 
the  residual  or  scrap  value  of  the  Amer- 
ica. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  should  like  to  read 
what  Mr.  Gullck  says  on  this  subject. 
He  is  the  authority. 

Mr.  Ottlick.  We  would  like  to  answer  some 
of  the  arg\unent8  industry  made  last  year 
on  behalf  of  an  Identical  bill.  One  of  these 
arguments  Is  that  we  require  commercial 
marine  hull  Insvirtmce  on  the  America  in  the 
amount  of  $e,400.000,  but  that  the  America 
is  eligible  for  Government  war  risk  insur- 
ance only  at  the  amount  of  about  $450,000, 
and  that  these  values  are  disproportionate. 
We  think  these  different  values  reflect  dif- 
ferent conditions  with  regard  to  the  proba- 
bility of  war  and,  therefore,  with  respect 
to  the  probability  of  the  requisitioning  of  the 
ship  at  the  $450,000  price. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Four  million 
five  hundred  thousand  dollars? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Four  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand  dollars.  It  has  been 
depreciated  to  $450,000,  and  the  owner 
wants  this  depreciated  ship,  with  the 
value  of  $450,000.  to  be  insured  by  war 
risk  insurance  at  $6.4  million.  That  is 
why  every  branch  of  the  Government  is 
against  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  And  the  owners 
want  to  pay  the  premiums  to  buy  that 
insurance. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  They  want  to 
pay  the  premium;  but  if  war  should  be 
with  us  the  danger  of  the  ship  being  sunk 
would  be  far  greater  than  now,  in  time 
of  peace. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  They  cannot  buy 
war  risk  insurance  now. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  read  further  from 
Mr.  Giilick's  testimony: 

Commercial  war  risk  insvirance  is  ter- 
minated upon  the  outbreak  of  war — 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  jrield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  America  has  an 
insurance  policy.  The  moment  a  war 
occurred,  the  policy  would  be  ended — 
outbreak  of  war  between  the  powers  men- 
tioned and  it  excludes  loss  resulting 
frtxn  an  event  that  occurs  within  90  d&jn  of 
the  outbreak  of  war  which  leads  to  war. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  What  would  the 
nonsubsidized  vessel  get? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  nonsubsidized 
vessel  is  entitled  to  insurance. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  To  war  risk  in- 
surance? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  at  its  market 
value.  The  subsidized  vessel  can  be  in- 
sured under  existing  law  only  at  its  book 
value.  The  reason  why  it  can  be  Instired 
only  at  its  book  value  Is  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  allowed  to  take  it  over  at  the 
book  value.  If  the  Government  is 
allowed  to  take  it  over  at  the  book  value, 
why  should  the  Insurance  be  at  the  mar- 
ket value? 

Bir.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  yield. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  If 
this  bill  were  passed  the  company  would 
be  financially  better  off  if  the  ship  were 
sunk  than  it  would  be  if  the  ship  were 
returned  to  the  company  after  the  war. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Exactly. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware,  As  I 
imderstand  it  they  would  have  a  ship 


worth  $450,000.  and  if  the  ship  were  sunk 
they  would  get  $6.4  million.  Would  that 
not  be  an  inducement  to  have  the  ship 
sunk  en  route? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  say  that  again?  Under 
what  circumstances  would  they  get  $6.4 
million? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
ship  could  be  taken  over  under  the  law, 
could  it  not.  for  $450,000?  If  the  Gov- 
ernment should  decide  to  take  the  ship 
from  the  company  during  time  of  war,  is 
that  not  what  It  would  pay? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  would  be  char- 
tered, under  arrangements  to  be  made. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
thought  the  Senator  said  It  would  be 
taken  over  for  $450,000. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     No. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Could 
they  not  requisition  It  for  the  depreciated 
value? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  would  be  the 
amount  of  war  risk  Insurance. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  am 
speaking  of  what  it  could  be  taken  over 
for  by  the  Government  in  time  of  war. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  did  not  say  that; 
no. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Let  me  quote  again 
what  Mr.  Gulick  says : 

We  think  these  different  values  reflect  dif- 
ferent conditions  with  regard  to  the  proba- 
bility of  war  and.  therefore,  with  respect  to 
the  probability  of  the  requisitioning  of  the 
ship  at  the  $450,000  price. 

That  is  a  quotation,  word  for  word. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  What  does  he  mean, 
in  the  forepart  of  the  statement?  I  find 
difBculty  in  understanding. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  What  he  means  is 
that  under  the  agreement  when  the  sub- 
sidy was  granted,  the  grantee  agreed  that 
in  time  of  war  the  Government  could 
take  over  the  ship  at  its  book  value,  as 
distinguished  from  Its  market  value. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  But  a  nonsub- 
sidized vessel  would  be  taken  over  at 
market  value? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  So  if  an  unsub- 
sidlzed  vessel  were  sunk,  the  owner  would 
get  the  market  value? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  And  not  the 
book  value. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  If  a  subsidized 
vessel  were  sunk  imder  present  law,  the 
company  would  get  merely  the  book 
value,  and  not  the  market  value. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  exactly  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  will  Inform  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  that  the 
Federal  Government  has  two  routes  open 
to  it  in  the  requisitioning  process.  It 
can — and  almost  always  does  in  such 
circumstances — requisition  for  use.  If 
it  prefers,  however,  it  has  a  right  to  req- 
uisition for  title. 

Then  the  ship  becomes  the  property  of 
the  Federal  Government.  But  that  does 
not  so  often  happen,  I  am  informed. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  It  hap- 
pened that  many  ships  were  taken  over 
in  the  last  war.  I  have  a  report  comjriled 
by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Committee 
under  date  of  April  1951  which  gives  a 
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list  of  all  the  ships  that  were  requisi- 
tioned during  the  war  along  with  the 
price  at  which  the  ships  were  later  sold 
back  to  the  companies.  After  the  war 
the  Government  sold  them  back  to  the 
subsidized  shipowners  at  a  depreciated 
formula,  about  which  they  did  not  com- 
plain. Some  were  sold  after  the  war  for 
as  low  a  price  as  $17,000  a  piece,  net. 
That  was  the  valuation  placed  on  the 
ships  when  we  sold  them  back.  The  Del- 
targentino  and  the  del  Brasil  were  sold  to 
the  American -South  African  Lines  after 
the  war  at  a  net  price  of  $17,000  each. 
The  construction  cost  of  each  of  those 
two  ships  was  over  $3  million. 

In  my  opinion  the  shipping  companies 
are  already  adequately  protected.  It  is 
about  time  we  began  io  think  about  the 
taxpayers. 

Besides,  this  bill  is  opposed  by  every 
agency  of  the  Government  on  the  basis 
that  it  is  imfair  to  the  taxpayers  in  gen- 
eral. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  assume  the  Senator  from  Alaska  still 
has  the  floor.  I  should  like  to  ask  him 
the  question  to  which  I  still  have  not  re- 
ceived the  answer.  The  Senator  from 
Ohio,  the  Senator  from  Delaware,  and 
the  Senator  Irom  Alaska  all  say  that  if 
the  subsidized  ship  is  simk  it  means  the 
war  risk  Insurance  goes  into  a  pot  to  re- 
place the  ship  at  its  fair  market  value, 
and  that  money  is  a  part  of  the  owner's 
contribution  to  the  new  subsidized  ship. 
What  would  happen,  assuming  that  the 
owner  did  not  wtmt  to  buy  a  new  ship  or 
replace  the  old  ship? 

This  bill  may  he  a  fair  bill  if  the 
owner  does  not  get  more  than  he 
originally  put  into  It,  provided  he  does 
not  want  to  build  a  new  ship. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  was  informed  a 
few  moments  ago  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration, in  response  to  an  inquiry. 
that  there  Is  no  provision — none  which 
has  ever  been  exercised,  at  any  rate — 
whereby  the  money  from  such  a  fimd 
was  used  for  other  than  replacement 
purposes. 

It  is  a  very  interesting  question,  and  a 
very  important  one.  I  propose  tomor- 
row to  have  a  more  explanatory  and,  I 
hope,  more  useful  answer  for  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate 
that.  I  think  it  would  be  desirable  in 
fairness  to  the  consideration  of  this  bill. 
I  have  always  supported  merchant  ma- 
rine bills,  as  the  Senator  knows. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     And  very  vigorously. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  There  ought  to 
be  an  amendment  in  the  bill,  if  neces- 
sary, providing  that  an  owner  who  does 
not  want  to  replace  the  ship  will  not  get 
more  than  he  originally  had  put  into  the 
ship. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  line  with  what 
the  Senator  has  been  saying,  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  committee  that  those 
funds  shall  be  used  for  replacement  pur- 
poses; that  they  shall  not  serve  to  con- 
stitute a  bonanza  for  anyone. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  engaged  In 
the  biggest  vessel  replacement  program 
in  the  history  of  the  country.  This 
country  is  building  upward  of  300  ships, 
at  a  cost  to  the  companies  of  $2  billion, 
and  with  a  further  contribution  by  the 


way  of  subsidy  which  will  come  from  the 
Federal  Government. 

I,  no  more  than  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  would  want  to  create  a 
situation  whereby  a  man  who  owns  and 
operates  a  vessel  today  could  run  away, 
figuratively  s];>eaklng,  with  a  large  sum 
of  money  to  which  he  would  not  other- 
wise be  entitled. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  for  one  further 
question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  My  question  is, 
if  an  unsubsidlzed  owner  is  allowed  to 
obtain  the  fair  market  value  during  war- 
time if  his  ship  is  sunk,  under  war  risk 
insurance,  why  should  a  subsidized  ves- 
sel owner,  in  which  he  has  50  percent 
and  the  Government  has  50  percent,  be 
permitted  to  get  only  the  book  value, 
rather  than  market  value?  Why  should 
one  get  the  fair  maiket  value  and  the 
other  get  only  the  book  value? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  think  they  should 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  wonder  what 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  thinks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  proposal  in  the 
bill  does  not  contemplate  treatment 
alike.  * 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Why  not? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Because  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  has  Just  pointed  out 
that  he  normally  has  about  50  percent 
of  the  cost  of  the  ship  invested. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  While  the  non- 
subsidized  owner  has  100  percent  in- 
vested. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  correct.  This 
bill  contemplates  putting  them  on  the 
same  basis. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Does  the  Sena- 
tor mean  100  percent? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  I  read  from 
page  7  of  the  hearings : 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936  also 
makes  it  possible,  by  Government  aid,  for 
American  owners  themselves  to  acqtiire 
ships  which  are  the  product  of  American 
labor.  Without  such  aid  the  ships  could  not 
have  been  acquired.  For  this  support  of  the 
owners  by  the  Government,  the  Government 
gets  certain  ownership  rights.  They  are 
three,  and  they  run  with  title  to  the  ships 
by  law. 

They  are:  One,  the  right  to  control  dis- 
position. The  construction -differential  sub- 
sidy ship  can  be  sold  only  to  a  company 
which  will  document  the  ship  under  the 
UJS.  flag  for  the  first  36  years  of  its  life. 

Two,  the  right  to  control  the  use  of  the 
ship.  The  CDS  ship  must  not  only  be  op- 
erated in  foreign  trade,  it  may  not  be  op- 
erated in  domestic  commerce,  except  within 
the  limits  provided  in  section  50fl  of  the  act. 
If  It  Is  so  operated  within  those  limits,  a 
fixed  percentage  of  the  CDS  is  forfeited. 

Three — 

And  this  is  the  important  one — 

the  right  to  reacquire  the  ship  by  requisition. 
The  Government  retains  the  right  to  regain 
ownership  at  a  fixed  price.  These  owner- 
ship rights  affect  the  ship's  value  for  war 
risk  insurance  purposes  and  may  not  be 
Ignored.  There  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  commercial  war  risk  Insurance  and 
Government  war  risk  Insurance. 

However,  both  must  serve  recognized  in- 
surance principles.  Not  only  must  the  Gov- 
ernment war  risk  insurance  be  based  on  a 
value  which  takes  into  account  burdens  on 
title  and  use  which  reduce  that  value,  but 
it  must  be  recognized  also  that  the  Oovem- 


ment  is  a  self-Insurer  of  its  contribution 
which  made  It  possible  for  the  ship  to  be 
constructed  in  the  first  place. 

Mr.  BARTUTTT.  I  should  like  to  re- 
ply to  that. 

Tlie  assumption  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Ohio  Is  that  huge  benefits  flow 
as  a  consequence  of  Government  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  company  which 
becomes  the  owner  of  the  vessel.  I  sub- 
mit that  that  is  not  the  case.  He  is 
required  to  build  domestically.  He  does 
so  under  a  construction  subsidy.  There- 
after he  is  forced  to  place  the  ship  on 
routes  approved  by  the  Maritime 
Board 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  think  he  is  com- 
pelled to  sell  only  to  ones  that  are  ap- 
proved.   

Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  Is  compelled  to 
hire  American  seamen.  Why  does  he 
do  all  these  things? 

He  does  it  in  order  that  Americans 
may  be  given  employment  on  these  ves- 
sels, in  order  that  the  shipbuilding  yards 
under  the  American  flag  may  be  kept, 
if  not  in  a  prosperous  condition,  at  least 
in  a  tolerable  one. 

What  is  being  done  is  being  done  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Nation. 

It  might  be  his  choice — and  I  under- 
stand that  it  could  be — to  go  abroad  and 
have  the  vessel  built  in  Japan,  for  ex- 
ample, or  in  West  Germany,  and  then 
to  hire  cheap  foreign  labor  and  staff 
the  vessel  with  the  cheap  foreign  labor; 
and  then  to  take  his  chance  in  the  world 
market,  Including  the  carriage  of  VS. 
traffic. 

However,  he  Is  not  permitted  to  do 
these  things.  He  is  not  permitted  to  do 
them  because  Congress  has  held  that  it 
would  not  be  in  the  national  interest 
f  oi-  him  to  do  so. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  know  it  is  the 
desire  of  Senators  to  recess  for  the  eve- 
ning, but  I  wish  to  make  one  point.  I 
believe  that  the  owner  of  a  subsidized 
vessel,  if  he  does  not  wish  to  replace  the 
vessel — and  I  understand  that  the  money 
goes  into  a  pot,  and  he  would  get  a  vessel 
to  the  extent  of  the  market  value  of  the 
vessel  if  it  were  sxink— or  even  if  he 
wishes  to  replace  the  vessel,  he  should 
not  be  entitled  to  more  than  he  actually 
put  into  the  vessel  when  it  was  originally 
built,  and  that  is  the  fair  market  value. 
If  those  provisions  are  in  the  bill,  it 
seems  to  me  that  the  bill  is  protective. 
If  such  provisions  were  not  in  the  bill, 
as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  pointed 
out,  the  owner  of  a  subsidized  vessel 
would  receive  the  whole  100  percent. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Let  me  comment 
on  that  statement  for  a  moment.  Sup- 
pose the  owner  of  a  subsidized  vessel  has 
a  ship  that  cost  him  $10  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  That  is  a  sub- 
sidized ship.  That  means  $5  million 
apiece. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  not  a  $10 
million  ship,  however.  It  is  roughly  a 
$5  million  ship  on  the  world  market 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL    That  is  correct 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  wish  to  get  down 
to  the  proposal  that  rightly  concerns  the 
Senator  from  Massachusetts.    I  wish  to 
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read  briefly  from  a  letter  written  to  me 
by  Mr.  J.  D.  Durand,  of  tbe  Committee  of 
American  Steamship  Lines,  under  date 
of  April  30,  1963.  It  appears  in  the 
hearings  at  pages  35  and  36  of  April  1. 

I  shall  read  a  portion  of  the  letter.  I 
do  not  proix>se  to  read  ail  of  it,  in  order 
to  save  time.    Mr.  Durand  writes: 

DBAS  Sim:  A  qaestlon  has  aiiaen  whether, 
under  S.  927,  It  would  be  possible  for  a 
•teemsblp  oompeny  to  receive  In  war  risk  In- 
surance more  than  that  company  bad  paid 
for  a  lost  vessel,  and.  IX  this  Is  not  the  case, 
whether  the  total  of  Insurance  proceeds  and 
accrued  depreciation  on  the  lost  ship  might 
amount  to  more  than  the  cost  of  the  yessel 
to  the  owner. 

After  review  of  this  subject  we  have  con- 
cluded that  It  Is  firactlcaUy  Impossible  for  a 
•Ittiatlon  to  arise  In  which  war  risk  Insur- 
ance proceeds  from  a  lost  ship  would  amount 
to  more  than  the  owner's  cost  of  the  ship. 
The  only  possibility,  and  It  Is  remote,  under 
which  this  could  happen  would  be  the  case 
of  the  loss  of  a  new  ship,  the  market  Talue 
of  which,  because  of  Inflation,  exceeded  the 
owner's  cost.  For  this  to  occur  the  annual 
rate  of  Inflation  would  have  to  exceed  the 
owner's  annual  rate  of  depreciation,  of  4  or 
5  percent.  Even  In  this  remote  Instance, 
however,  the  Insurance  recovered  would  not 
exceed  the  cost,  to  the  owner,  of  a  replace- 
ment ship. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.BARTLETT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Would  it  not  be 
possible  to  add  an  amendment  to  the 
bill  providing  that  in  no  case  shall  the 
owner  of  a  subsidized  vessel,  with  war 
risk  insurance,  receive  more  than  he  had 
originally  put  into  the  ship? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
take  up  this  point  with  the  Senator  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  the 
imsubsidized  owner  in  control  of  the  SS 
America,  which  has  been  used  as  an 
illiistration.  who  put  up  the  full  sum, 
would  be  entitled  to  instirance  amount- 
ing to  $6,400,000.  The  depreciated  val- 
ue of  the  ship,  according  to  this  illustra- 
tioa.  was  $450,000.  In  building  the  ship, 
the  subsidized  owner  put  up  50  percent 
of  $6.4  million. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  He  would  be 
putting  up  $3.2  million. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes.  The  rights 
given  to  the  subsidized  owner,  under  the 
suggestion  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  would  be  far  in  excess  of 
the  rights  given  to  the  unsubsidized 
owner. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  The  amendment 
could  provide  that  the  owner  of  a  sub- 
sidized vessel  which  was  lost  in  the  war, 
and  on  which  war  risk  insurance  was 
carried,  could  not  receive  mra*  than  50 
percent. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  do  not  wish  to  con- 
cur in  the  Senator's  suggestion,  but  there 
is  logic  and  strength  in  what  the  Senator 
has  said.  Of  course  that  would  mean  a 
change  in  the  whole  subsidy  law. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL  I  thank  the 
Senator  from  Alaska. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts  for  asking  his  very 
searching  and  useful  questions. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  It  seems  to  me 
that  an  amendment  could  be  devised 
which    would    clarify    these    subjects, 


which,  from  an  outsider's  point  of  view — 
that  of  one  who  does  not  serve  on  the 
committee — are  not  very  clear. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  hope  the  Senator 
will  make  note  of  the  letter  from  which 
I  have  read,  which  appears  at  pages  35 
and  36  of  the  hearings. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.     Yes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  qiMsrum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  NEW  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 28.  1963,  the  Philadelphia  In- 
quirer published  an  excellent  editorial 
entitled  "The  New  President  Speaks." 
The  editorial  points  out  that  "the  Pres- 
idency of  the  United  States  is  in  strong 
hands,  it  was  demonstrated  on  Wednes- 
day in  Lyndon  B.  Johnson's  first  address 
to  the  Congress  since  his  succession  to 
that  high  office." 

The  Inquirer  refers  to  our  new  Presi- 
dent as  "a  humble  and  patriotic  Amer- 
ican, suddenly  loaded  down  with  awe- 
some responsibilities.  Lyndon  Johnson 
asked  Congress  for  its  help  in  the  days 
ahead.  He  should  receive  that  help — 
and  that  of  all  Americans." 

I  join  in  the  sentiment  expressed  by 
the  Inquirer  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  editorial  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Tm  Nkw  Pkisisent  Spxaks 

If  proof  were  needed  that  the  Presidency 
of  the  United  States  Is  In  strong  hands.  It 
was  demonstrated  on  Wednesday  In  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson's  first  address  to  the  Congress 
since  his  succession  to  that  high  office. 

He  spoke  solemnly,  unsmlUngly,  to  a  som- 
ber Senate  and  House,  still  numbed  by  the 
tragic  ordeals  of  the  past  5  days.  His  speech 
was  low  keyed,  In  keeping  with  the  occasion. 

But  It  was  forceful  and  direct,  and  It  re- 
flected the  strength  of  the  s{>eaker'8  convic- 
tions and  his  determination  to  take  hold  of 
the  burdens  thrust  upon  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ability. 

He  made  it  clear  where  the  Government 
stands;  he  left  no  doubts  in  anyone's  mind 
as  to  the  coiu-se  that  he  will  follow.  His 
position,  his  policies,  his  commitments  will 
be  those  of  the  murdered  John  P.  Kennedy; 
where  his  predecessor  said  on  his  inaugura- 
tion: "Let  us  make  a  beginning,"  President 
Johnson  says  to  the  American  people:  "Let 
\i8  continue." 

Many  persons  have  been  anxiously  await- 
ing the  position  the  new  President  would 
take  on  the  two  controversial  Issues  that  are 
left  overs  from  the  Kennedy  administration, 
civil  rights  and  tax  reduction;  and  the  bills 
concerning  each  that  are  among  the  unfln- 
ished  business  of  the  present  Congress. 

Mr.  Johnson  made  It  clear  what  be  wants 
done:  both  the  civil  rights  legislation  and 
the  bUl  calling  for  Income  tax  reduction 
should  be  enacted  into  law  quickly. 

"No  memorial  oration  could  more  elo- 
quently honor  President  Kennedy's  memory," 
he  told  Congress,  "than  the  earliest  possible 


passage  of  the  civil  rights  bill  for  which  he 
fought."  And  again:  "No  act  of  oxirs  could 
more  fittingly  continue  the  work  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  than  the  earUest  passage  of 
the  tax  bUl  for  which  he  fought." 

On  world  affairs,  the  President  was  equally 
explicit.  The  United  SUtes  will  maintain 
military  strength  second  to  none  In  the  world 
and  will,  at  the  same  time,  be  unceasing  In 
the  search  for  peace.  This  Nation  will  keep 
Its  commitments  "from  South  Vietnam  to 
West  Berlin."  It  will  support  the  United 
Nations  and  keep  its  alliances  strong. 

And  he  fitmg  this  challenge  to  the  foes  of 
America  and  of  freedom:  "Those  who  test 
our  courage  wlU  find  it  strong.  Those  who 
seek  our  friendship  will  find  it  honorable." 

Lyndon  Johnson  came  before  Congress 
w^lth  a  heavy  heart.  Just  as  he  had  sorrow- 
fully taken  the  oath  of  office  as  President 
minutes  after  John  P.  Kennedy  died  from 
an  assassin's  bullet.  He  appeared  to  make 
the  deepest  impression  upon  his  hearers 
when  he  called  earnestly  for  "an  end  to  the 
teaching  and  preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and 
violence"  in  the  land. 

A  humble  and  patriotic  American,  sud- 
denly loaded  down  with  awesome  resjxjn- 
sibllitles,  Lyndon  Johnson  asked  Congress 
for  Its  help  In  the  days  ahead.  He  should  re- 
ceive that  help — and  that  of  all  Americans. 
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TALMADOE-HUMPHREY   COTTON 
BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  comment  this  evening  on  pro- 
posed agricultural  legislation  which  will 
be  proceeding  through  the  channels  of 
Congress.  I  refer  particularly  to  the 
cotton  bill  now  being  debated  in  the 
other  body. 

There  Is  no  disagreement  as  to  the 
fact  that  the  domestic  textile  industry  is 
in  trouble  and  that  new  cotton  legisla- 
tion is  badly  needed.  The  need  for  this 
legislation  is  revealed  by  the  following: 

First.  Increasing  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  stocks  and  CCC  investment 
In  cotton. 

Second.  The  decreasing  share  of  cot- 
ton in  the  utilization  of  the  various 
fibers. 

Third.  Increasing  Government  costs. 

Fourth.  The  decreasing  share  of 
world  production  of  cotton  by  U.S.  pro- 
ducers. 

It  was  in  response  to  these  facts  that 
I  joined  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadcc]  in  in- 
troducing the  Cotton  Domestic  Allot- 
ment Act.  I  am  pleased  at  the  increas- 
ing editorial  support  this  bill  is  receiv- 
ing. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  two  editorials  from  the 
Washington  Post  which  deal  with  the 
cotton  dilemma. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
Talmadge-Humphrey  cotton  bill  would 
enable  the  cotton  industry  to  get  back  on 
its  feet  and  reduce  U.S.  Government  out- 
lays. It  would  eliminate  acreage  con- 
trols and  instead  assign  to  each  farmer 
a  domestic  allotment  in  terms  of  iKtunds 
or  bales  of  cotton.  Instead  of  a  steady 
reduction  in  utilization,  we  would  get 
expansion.  Instead  of  heavy  Govern- 
ment costs  for  storage  and  export,  we 
would  get  utilization  through  the  free 


market  system.  Instead  of  the  "trick- 
ling down"  of  money  to  the  producer,  we 
would  appropriate  funds  directly  to  the 
man  who  takes  the  risks  and  makes  the 
whole  industry  possible. 

It  may  seem  rather  peculiar  to  some 
Senators  and  to  some  citizens  that  a 
Senator  from  Minnesota  should  be  in- 
terested In  cotton  as  a  product  and  in 
cotton  production  and  cotton  processing. 
I  served  for  8  years  on  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry.  During 
that  time  I  was  called  upon  to  vote  on 
cotton  legislation  and  to  listen  to  the 
testimony  of  cotton  producers,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cotton  Coimcil,  and 
representatives  of  textile  processors.  I 
became  familiar  with  some  of  the  diffi- 
cult problems  that  cotton  producers  face, 
and  the  problems  the  textile  industry  it- 
self faces.  Therefore,  I  sought  to  be  of 
some  help. 

I  found  in  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Talicadgi]  one  of  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable and  best  informed  individuals 
in  the  Nation  so  far  as  agricultural  policy 
is  concerned,  as  it  relates  specifically  to 
cotton.  The  Senator  from  Georgia  de- 
veloped a  cotton  program — the  Cotton 
Domestic  Allotment  Act.  I  joined  him 
in  sponsoring  that  program  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  consider  this  to  be  progressive 
and  effective  legislation.  It  is  legisla- 
tion designed  to  aid  the  cotton  producer 
and,  above  all,  to  permit  the  American 
textile  manufacturer  to  compete  in  world 
markets. 

It  is  time  we  stopped  the  use  of  acre- 
age controls  and  quotas  and  regulations 
and  compliance  checlcs  on  the  cotton 
farmer.  It  is  time  we  made  it  possible 
for  the  efficiency  of  the  private  trader  to 
move  this  commodity  to  the  ultimate 
consumer.  Then,  and  only  then,  will  we 
be  able  to  substitute  "growthmanshlp" 
for  "shrlnkmanship,"  because  what  is 
happening  now  is  that  our  cotton  mar- 
kets are  shrinking  wWle  they  ought  to  be 
growing.  |  j 

The  Talmadge-Humphrey  cotton  bill 
would  eliminate  confusion  and  do  away 
with  hidden  subsidies,  and  would  again 
enable  U.S.  cotton  to  compete  in  foreign 
markets. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  cotton  bill  that  is 
being  considered  by  the  other  body.  I 
am  opposed  to  it  because  I  do  not  think 
it  would  do  the  Job  that  needs  to  be 
done;  that  is,  to  aid  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer, on  the  one  hand,  and  also  to  help 
the  textile  industry  meet  foreign  compe- 
tition, on  the  other  hand. 

The  bill  introduced  by  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  TalmadceJ  and  me 
would  be  much  more  efficient  in  its  op- 
eration and  less  costly,  and  would  pro- 
vide direct  assistance  to  cotton  producers 
and  the  textile  manufacturer,  because  it 
would  permit  the  textile  manufacturer  to 
buy  cotton  at  a  reasonable  price  and 
thus  enable  him  to  compete  in  world 
markets  at  world  prices. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  I  commend  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Minnesota 
for  his  Interest  in  the  cotton  problem. 
While  the  cottongrowers  of  my  State 
are  divided  as  between  the  two  measures. 


I  am  not  now  speaking  on  the  bill.  How- 
ever. I  wish  to  commend  the  distin- 
guished Senator.  His  State  does  not 
produce  cotton,  but  the  subject  is 
worthy  of  every  leader,  as  he  is  a  leader, 
on  the  national  level. 

When  the  American  Colonies  were  first 
founded,  after  a  few  years  tobacco  be- 
came the  main  export  crop.  It  remained 
the  main  export  crop  of  the  Colonies  for 
200  years,  until  some  years  after  inde- 
pendence. But  with  the  invention  of 
the  cotton  gin,  cotton  became  the  major 
agricultural  export.  For  a  hundred  years 
it  brought  in  more  money  than  any  other 
export  from  this  country. 

The  decline  in  the  export  of  cotton  has 
been  a  weakening  factor  in  our  whole 
economy  and  in  our  whole  export  trade. 
So  it  is  a  very  fine  thing  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  studied  this  problem  which  means 
so  much  to  the  overall  American  econ- 
omy. 

In  my  State,  the  value  of  the  oil  and 
gas  produced  is  about  five  times  the  value 
of  the  cotton  produced.  However,  far 
more  people  earn  their  living  from  pro- 
ducing cotton  than  the  producers  of  oil 
and  gas.  because  oil  and  gas  move  largely 
beyond  the  State. 

Of  all  the  families  who  earn  their  liv- 
ing in  my  State,  far  more  earn  it  on  the 
side  of  cotton.  Cotton  brings  into  my 
State  atKJut  $800  million  a  year,  out  of  a 
total  of  $1.5  billion  in  field  crops.  It 
accounts  for  more  than  half  the  value  of 
all  field  crops.  It  is  a  very  important 
commodity,  grown  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  the  Pacific,  with  a  great  growth 
of  cotton  taking  place  in  Arizona,  New 
Mexico,  and  California,  as  well.  It  is  a 
crop  that  means  much  in  the  enlarge- 
ment of  our  exports.  I  think  it  is  well 
worth  the  time  of  the  distinguished 
majority  whip  to  discuss  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas,  particularly  for  his  vast 
information  about  this  important  crop 
and  the  manner  in  which  it  affects  the 
economy  of  his  State  and  also  of  the 
national  economy. 

My  interest  is  derived  from  the  fact 
that  I  Icnow  that  cotton  is  one  of  our 
major  commodities.  For  a  long  time  it 
was  one  of  our  major  export  crops. 

I  also  know  that  the  American  textile 
industry  is  fighting  for  its  life  against 
foreign  competition.  On  the  one  hand, 
we  export  American  cotton  and  make 
available  an  export  subsidy,  so  that  our 
foreign  competitors  are  able  to  obtain 
American  cotton  cheaper  than  our 
domestic  producers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Talmadge- 
Humphrey  bill  would  provide  a  produc- 
tion payment  to  cotton  producers,  which 
would  permit  them  to  make  a  good  liv- 
ing. This  payment  will  be  the  difference 
between  the  world  price  and  what  would 
be  judged  to  be  a  reasonable  and  fair 
domestic  price  for  the  producers;  and  in 
the  marketplace  the  American  manufac- 
turers could  purchase  American  cotton 
at  the  world  market  price,  so  that  our 
textile  plants  could  compete  with  foreign 
production,  using  American  cotton. 
Thereby  our  farmers  could  produce  at  a 
price  which  would  be  augmented  by  a 
payment  to  permit  a  family  to  make  a 


decent  living  out  of  the  production  of 
cotton. 

I  realize  that  this  measure  is  an  Inno- 
vation. I  refer  to  i;;  now  only  because  in 
the  morning  press  I  noted  a  statement 
to  the  effect  that  the  House  is  consider- 
ing this  problem  and  is  considering  a 
"compromise"  cotton  bill.  I  believe  that 
when  that  bill  comes  to  us  from  the  other 
body,  we  should  amend  It  by  substituting 
the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill.  Other- 
wise, our  producers  will  be  in  great  trou- 
ble. 

The  administration  finds  itself  in  a 
sense  supporting  both  these  blUs.  I 
think  the  administration  should  decide 
which  of  the  two  it  really  wants.  If  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  considers  both  of 
these  bills,  I  believe  it  will  want  the  Tal- 
madge-Humphrey bill;  and  if  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  will  decide  which 
of  these  bills  will  better  serve  the  pro- 
ducers. I  am  sure  the  Department  will 
favor  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill. 
Furthermore.  I  am  confident  that  the 
textile  Industry  will  find  the  Talmadge- 
Humphrey  bill  much  the  more  desirable 
of  the  two. 

I  read  now  from  an  article,  written  by 
William  M.  Blair,  and  published  today  in 
the  New  York  Times : 

The  opening  of  debate  brought  the  unxisual 
situation  of  Mr.  Coourr  telling  the  Hoxise 
that  the  cotton  bill,  known  as  the  Cooley 
bill,  was  not  what  he  favored.  He  said  that 
he  favored  a  compensatory  payment  sjrstem, 
but  that  he  knew  direct  payments  would  not 
be  authorized  by  CJongress. 

Compensatory,  or  direct,  payments  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  market  price 
for  cotton  and  a  predet^^nined  Federal  sup- 
port price.  These  payments  would  go  direct 
to  cotton  producers. 

Mr.  President,  most  of  those  with 
whom  I  have  talked  say  the  Talmadge- 
Humphrey  bill  is  the  one  which  should 
be  enacted.  The  farmers,  the  eeono* 
mists,  the  textile  manufacturers,  and 
the  Members  of  Congress  are  sajring 
that.  However,  word  goes  throughout 
the  land  that  Congress  will  not  pass  it. 
I  think  it  is  Ume  to  stop  playing  games 
with  agricultural  legislation.  What  we 
want  in  such  legislation  is,  first,  to  pro- 
tect the  free  enterprise,  agricultural, 
family  farm  economy  of  this  coimtry. 
That  can  be  done  through  a  compensa- 
tory pasmaent  system.  Second,  we  want 
U£.  agriculture  to  be  able  to  compete 
in  foreign  markets.  However,  that  is 
not  possible  with  artificially  high  prices. 
Therefore,  we  have  to  have  a  program 
which  permits  the  free  market  price  to 
be  the  price  that  is  effective  in  world 
markets,  and  provides  a  domestic  mar- 
ket price  that  will  provide  a  decent 
standard  of  living  to  our  farm  pro- 
ducers, made  available  by  the  establish- 
ment of  a  direct  payment  to  producers. 
Under  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill, 
that  payment  will  be  the  difference  be- 
tween the  world  price  and  what  would 
be  judged  to  be  a  reasonable  and  fair 
domestic  price  for  the  producers. 

Mr.  President.  I  find  the  cotton  bill 
which  is  being  considered  by  the  other 
body  much  less  desirable  than  the  Tal- 
madge-Humphrey bill.  The  cotton  bill 
now  being  considered  by  the  other  body 
would  be  unnecessarily  expensive,  would 
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be  most  difElcult  to  police,  and  would 
be  fraught  with  all  sorts  of  possibilities 
of  abuse.  That  bill  retains  all  of  the  old 
control  mechanisms,  and  even  adds  a 
few  new  ones. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Talmadge- 
Humphrey  bill  is  designed  to  simplify 
the  application  of  effective  price  sup- 
ports for  domestic  producers  and  to  in- 
tensify UA  exports  at  competitive 
prices  in  the  world  trade. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  with  the  farm- 
ers, and  I  stand  alongside  the  textile 
manufacturers.  The  textile  workers 
need  a  cotton  program  which  will  give 
them  equity  and  a  chance  to  sell  and  to 
compete,  with  a  profit.  The  Talmadge- 
Humphrey  cotton  bill  stands  foursquare 
with  the  cotton  producers,  and  provides 
the  very  best  program  possible  for  the 
cotton  textile  manufacturers. 

It  is  essential  that  further  analysis  be 
made  of  the  problem  in  connection  with 
cotton  legislation.  We  need  reasoned 
judgment  based  upon  facts,  not  emotion. 

Some  may  say  I  have  broken  with  the 
administration  on  cotton  legislation. 
But  I  have  not  done  so,  Mr.  President.  I 
am  attempting  to  use  the  great  forum 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  to  obtain  a  hearing: 
for  the  Talmadge-Humphrey  cotton  bill, 
because  it  makes  sense  to  every  taxpayer, 
it  is  good  for  every  producer,  and  It  will 
permit  our  textile  manufacturers  to  do 
business  without  a  lot  of  Federal  gim- 
micks, tricks,  and  gadgets,  which  are 
what  the  present  cotton  legislation  is 
filled  with,  with  the  result  that  no  one 
quite  understands  what  it  is  all  about. 

Certainly  It  is  time  for  us  to  take  a 
rood  look  at  all  of  this  agrlcultxu-al  legis- 
lation. We  should  begin  with  the  cot- 
ton legislation.  I  have  long  been  Inter- 
ested in  agricultural  policy.  This  year, 
I  Introduced  a  wheat  bill  which.  I  am 
proud  to  say.  is  cosponsored  by  the  dis- 
tlng\iished  Senator  from  North  E>akota 
(Mr.  BintDicK],  who  now  is  the  Presid- 
ing OflScer  of  the  Senate.  That  bUl  will 
help  our  wheat  producers,  will  save  our 
■oil.  will  provide  incentive  payments  for 
compliance,  and  will  encourage  farm- 
ers to  grow,  on  the  diverted  acres,  crops 
which  now  are  in  short  supply.  I  am 
happy  that  we  are  receiving  much  sup- 
port for  that  bill  from  the  farm  organl- 
lations. 

I  shall  also  submit  to  the  Senate  a 
proposal  for  a  blue  ribbon  commission  to 
examine  the  entire  agricultural  policy  of 
the  United  States,  so  that  we  can  take 
a  good  look  at  what  we  have  accumulated 
through  the  years  and  where  we  should 
he  going  as  a  great  agricultural  and  in- 
dustrial Nation,  in  the  years  ahead. 

Furthermore,  one  of  these  days  I  want 
to  look  into  what  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  is  doing.  It  is  getting  too 
large,  with  too  many  assets,  with  too 
many  personnel,  and  with  too  many  far- 
flung  operations.  So  we  need  to  exam- 
ine it  carefully.  It  has  a  very  important 
and  significant  role  to  play,  and  I  do  not 
want  my  remarks  to  be  interpreted  as 
indicating  that  I  am  opposed  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation,  for  I  do  not 
know  what  the  American  farmers  would 
do  without  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration. In  that  connection,  I  wish  to 
repeat  a  statement  I  made  on  this  floor 


5  years  ago.  I  said  then,  and  I  repeat 
now,  that  the  Conmiodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration was  established  to  supplement 
farm  income,  to  aid  the  farm  producer. 
to  supplement  the  normal  channels  of 
trade,  and  not  to  supplant  the  normal 
channels  of  trade.  At  times  I  have  had 
disturbing  evidence  that  the  mandate 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation 
Charter  has  not  always  been  followed. 

The  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
not  organized  to  do  the  business  of  the 
cooperatives.  It  was  not  set  up  to  do 
the  business  of  the  grain  trade  and  the 
merchants  in  food  and  fiber.  It  was  set 
up  to  help,  not  to  take  over.  It  was  set 
up  to  make  the  marketplace  more  order- 
ly, not  more  disorderly.  It  was  set  up  to 
help  improve  the  price  structure  for  the 
farm  producer,  not  to  lower  it.  It  was 
set  up  to  withhold  commodities  from  the 
market  at  times,  not  to  dimip  them. 
Congress  should  see  to  it  that  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  operates 
within  the  framework  under  which  it  was 
designed. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  from  the  New  York 
Times  by  Mr.  William  M.  Blair,  a  portion 
of  which  I  quoted  earlier,  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

HOTTSS     TySLD     JOHNSOIf     BACKS     STTBSTST     FOK 

TSXTiLs  Ifnxs  ON  CorroN  Pttxchasss 
(By  Wmiam  M.  Blair) 

Washincton.  December  3. — Congress  was 
told  today  that  President  Johnson  would  give 
"100-peroent  support"  to  a  bill  to  aid  the 
cotton  industry. 

President  Johnson's  assurances,  his  first  on 
a  farm  bUl,  signaled  a  major  administra- 
tion effort  to  push  the  measure  throiigh 
Congress.  The  measure  had  been  accepted 
as*  a  compromise  by  President  Kennedy. 

As  a  result  of  Mr.  Johnson's  support.  Sec- 
retary of  Agricultin-e  OrrtUe  L.  Freeman  be- 
gan a  new  lobbying  drive  on  Capitol  Hill  to 
gather  votes. 

He  began  patrolling  Congress  and  holding 
conferences  off  the  House  floor.  On  prevlotis 
occasions,  the  Secretary's  actions  have 
brought  howls  of  "arm-twisting  tactics" 
from  Republicans  and  other  opponents  of  his 
farm  policies. 

Haxold  D.  Cooltt,  of  Ncarth  Carolina,  Dem- 
ocratic chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture 
Committee,  gave  President  Johnson's  assur- 
ances as  the  House  began  debate  on  the 
measure.  It  would  provide  a  subsidy  to  en- 
able domestic  textile  manufacturers  to  buy 
U.S.  cotton  at  the  same  price  as  foreign 
mills. 

The  bUl  would  enable  domestic  mills  to 
purchase  cotton  at  a  discount  of  8V^  cents 
a  pound.  This  Is  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  of  34  cents  a  poxmd,  which  for- 
eign mills  pay  under  an  export  subsidy,  and 
the  domestic  price  support  of  32.47  cents  a 
pound  now  paid  by  domestic  manufacturers. 

Cotton  broilers  would  be  able  to  seU  cotton 
at  the  lower  price  and  then  be  repaid  In  kind 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
Oovemment  price-support  agency  that  con- 
trols siirpliis  farm  products  acquired  under 
the  Federal  price-support  system. 

The  cotton  bill  is.  In  effect,  a  test  for 
President  Johnson,  although  the  measure 
was  not  drafted  under  his  sponsorship. 
That  the  administration  attaches  more  than 
passing  Importance  to  the  measure  Is  seen 
in  the  role  of  John  W.  McCormack,  Speaker 
of  the  House,  and  now  next  In  line  by  law 
for  the  Presidency. 


In  effect,  Ilr.  McCormack  Is  floor  manager 
for  the  bill,  a  role  nominally  filled  by  Mr. 
CooLXT.  Mr.  McCormack  Is  working  closely 
with  Secretary  Freeman. 

The  opening  of  debate  brought  the  unu- 
sual situation  of  Mr.  Coolxt  telling  the 
House  that  the  cotton  bill,  linown  as  the 
Cooley  bUl,  was  not  what  he  favored.  He 
said  that  he  favored  a  compensatory  pay- 
ment system,  but  that  he  knew  direct  pay- 
ments would  not  be  authorized  by  Congress. 

Compensatory,  or  direct,  payments  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  market  price 
for  cotton  and  a  predetermined  Federal  sup- 
port price.  These  payments  would  go  direct 
to  cotton  producers. 

The  bUl  would  run  for  S  years,  with  the 
domestic  price  support  for  cotton  eventually 
reduced  to  39  cents  a  pound. 

ExHiBrr   1 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Dec.  3,  1963] 

Thx  Cotton  Dilemma:   I 

The  House  of  RepresenUtlves  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  revise  the  Federal 
cotton-price  support  program  which  has 
worked  perversely  in  discriminating  against 
American  textile  manufacturers  and  In  ex- 
acerbating the  surplus  problem  by  encourag- 
ing the  subsUtutlon  of  synthetic  fibers  for 
cotton.  The  gross  costs  of  controlling  cot- 
ton production,  buying  up  surpluses,  storing 
them,  and  subsidizing  exports  are  now  run- 
ning at  a  rate  of  about  tl  billion  a  year. 
Congress  can  adopt  an  alternative  program 
which  would  sharply  reduce  the  costs  to  the 
taxpayers  and  at  the  same  time  eliminate 
contradictions  and  perversities  which  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  failure  of  the  present  pro- 
gram. But  unless  a  political  deadlock  can 
be  broken,  positive  action  during  this  session 
is  unlikely. 

To  understand  the  cotton  dilemma,  one 
must  review  features  of  the  existing  price 
support  and  export  subsidy  programs. 

Domestic  cotton  prices  are  now  being  sup- 
ported at  a  level  of  nearly  33  %  cents  a  pound 
through  acreage  allotments  and  the  pur- 
chases of  svui>lus  stocks  by  the  Comnuxllty 
Credit  Corporation.  Under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1988,  the  Secretary  at 
Ag^lcult^lre  estimates  domestic  oonsumptlon 
and  export  needs  and  translates  them  into 
acreage  requirements.  The  national  acreage 
allotment  is  then  apportioned  to  States, 
counties,  and  individual  farms  on  a  formula 
which  is  based  upon  historical  production. 
Each  farm  has  a  marketing  quota;  last  year, 
after  the  farmers  approved  the  quotas  In  a 
national  referendum,  the  national  allot- 
ment was  set  at  16.2  million  acres. 

Cotton  has  long  been  Identified  with  the 
Southeastern  States,  but  this  popular  image 
was  long  ago  shattered.  The  Southeastern 
States  where  cotton  culture  originated  now 
account  for  only  IS  percent  of  the  total  pro- 
duction and  the  Delta  States  33  percent. 
More  than  half  the  cotton  produced — 53  per- 
cent— now  comes  from  the  West  and  South- 
west. This  geographic  shift  has  created  a 
sharp  disparity  of  political  Interests.  Cot- 
ton can  be  produced  at  much  lower  costs  In 
the  West  and  Southwest  than  in  the  older 
Southeast  and  Delta  areas  and  this  fact  Is 
reflected  In  regional  attitudes  toward  acre- 
age controls  and  price  supports. 

The  pegging  of  domestic  cotton  prices  at 
high  levels  afforded  protection  to  the  farm- 
ers, but  It  made  It  impossible  for  American 
cotton  to  maintain  Its  traditional  position 
in  the  world  markets.  Since  1956  exporters 
have  been  able  to  obtain  domestic  cotton 
at  the  world  price  for  shipment  abroad. 

But  in  establishing  a  two-price  system, 
a  dilemma  was  created.  Domestic  cotton 
mills  now  pay  $43.60  more  per  bale  than 
their  competitors  In  Japan  and  ^ng  Kong, 
and  de^lte  the  protection  afforded  by  the 
tariff  and  lmp<»'t  quotas,  they  are  at  a  clear 
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disadvantage.  Last  year  an  effort  was  nuide 
to  raise  the  tariff,  but  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  rejecting  that  plea  very  property 
ascribed  the  difficulties  of  the  coiton  teztU« 
Industry  to  the  Inequities  of  the  two-priee 
system. 

In  addition  to  raising  the  cost  q<  raw  ma- 
terials, the  two-price  system  has  accelerated 
the  substitution  of  synthetic  fibers  for  cot- 
ton, thus  adding  to  cotton  surpluses  and 
Increasing  the  difflcuttles  of  the  depressed 
cotton  textile  industry. 

Although  there  are  formidable  difficulties, 
the  cotton  dilemma  can  be  resolved  through 
a  measure  which  will  be  dlactiseed  in  a  sub- 
sequent editorlaL 

(From  ttie  Washington  (D.C.)  Post, 
Dec.  3.1963] 
Tux  Cotton  Dtlmuma  :  n 
.  In  dealing  with  the  cotton  dilemma.  Con- 
gress is  confronted  with  three  choices.  It 
can  fail  to  act  and  thereby  perpetuate  a  sys- 
tem which  will  Impose  an  increasingly  heavy 
burden  on  the  taxpayer  and  continue  to 
place  American  textile  mills  at  a  competitive 
disadvantage.  It  can  adopt  a  bin  sponsored 
by  Bepresentatlve  Haxou)  D.  Coolkt  which 
would  compound  the  difficulties  by  adding  a 
producers'  subsidy  to  those  already  granted 
to  exporters.  Or  it  may  make  a  sharp  break 
with  the  unsuccessful  past  by  adopting  the 
f<H-ward-looking  program  proposed  by  Sena- 
tors  Herman   B.   Talmadgx    and    Hubert   H. 

HUMPBKET. 

The  objection  to  the  Cooley  blU  is  that  It 
would  Increase  the  coMt  ot  the  cotton  pro- 
grams without  attacking  the  roots  of  the 
problem.  Under  its  provisions  "payments  In 
kind"  would  be  made  to  the  cotton  mill  op- 
erators In  order  to  eliminate  the  artificially 
created  differential  between  the  cost  of  cot- 
ton In  this  country  and  on  the  world  market. 
Virtually  nothing  would  be  done  to  eliminate 
the  cotton  surpluses  which  are  induced  by 
the  high  support  price  and  gains  In  produc- 
tivity. The  CCC  now  has  more  than  8  mil- 
lion bales  of  surplus  cotton,  and  under  the 
Cooley  bill  this  stock  might  rise  beyond  the 
peak  level  of  1966-67.  In  addition,  the  pro- 
ducers' subsidy,  running  between  5  and  8% 
cents  a  pound,  would  add  at  the  very  least 
(223  miUlon  to  the  cost  of  the  program. 

CooLET's  bill  would  be  greatly  improved  by 
the  incorporation  of  an  amendment  offered 
by  Representative  Cuitord  O.  McIntixx 
which  provides  for  a  stepwise  reduction  of 
the  price  support  levels  from  33.47  to  about 
29  cents  per  pound.  But  the  complexities 
of  the  triple-subsidy  system  would  remain, 
and  the  poor,  small-scale  farmers  of  the 
Southeast  would  bear  the  brunt  of  a  painful 
process  of  adjustment. 

Senator  Talmaoce's  bill  provides  for  a  more 
radical  and  htmnane  solution.  It  would  dis- 
mantle the  double  subsidy  system  and  take 
the  Oowmment  out  at  the  business  of  buy- 
ing and  storing  cotton.  In  place  of  the 
price-supporting  purchAsea  by  the  CCC.  the 
Talmadge  proposal  provides  for  income  sub- 
sidies to  farmers  which  are  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  the  world  cotton  price  and  a 
percentage  of  the  domestic  parity  price.  The 
Income  subsidies  would  vary  Inversely  with 
output  thus  providing  the  greatest  assist- 
ance to  the  iworer  farmers.  Payments  on  the 
first  15  bales  would  be  baaed  on  80  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity— or  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  parity  prices  of  between  82 
and  36  cents  a  pound — and  the  payments 
would  be  scaled  down  to  70  p>ercent  of  parity 
for  production  in  exceas  of  30  bales. 

Talmacks's  plan,  which  Incorporates  a  na- 
tional acreage  allotment,  would  Ughten  the 
taxpayers'  btirden  and  at  the  same  time  re- 
sult In  lower  cotton  prices  to  both  producers 
and  consumers.  It  would  increase  cotton 
consumption  and  very  probably  slow  dowq 
the  Inctxrstons  which  synthetic  fil>ers  have 
been  making  into  the  cotton  markets. 


While  the  efficient  cotton  farmers  of  the 
West  and  Southwest  would  welcome  a  pro- 
gram in  which  they  were  free  to  prodtice 
mom  cotton,  ihej  will  probably  J<Hn  the  pro- 
ducers in  other  parts  of  the  country  in  oppo- 
sition to  any  plan  which  substitutes  income 
subsidies  for  price  supports.  They  fear  the 
Income  support  program  can  be  more  easily 
c\irtalled  than  one  which  manipulates  prices. 
But  this  may  prove  to  be  a  shortsighted 
view.  In  the  committee  hearings,  Senator 
Talmadge  warned  that:  "With  the  political 
Influence  of  the  farmer  steadily  declining 
and  the  public  beccnning  more  conscious  of 
the  high  cost  of  maintaining  the  present 
cotton  program.  It  Lb  Imperative  that  we  find 
a  solution  to  the  cotton  situation  and  at  the 
same  time  hold  the  costs  within  reasonable 
limits." 

The  Talmadge  bill  offers  a  reasonaMe  hope 
for  a  permanent  resolution  of  the  cotton 
dUemma.  Mr.  Cooley 's  bill,  with  the  Mcln- 
tlre  amendment,  would  Imnoediately  right 
an  undoubted  wrong  to  a  major  American 
Industry  and  deal  more  Justly  with  the  textile 
manufacturers  but  at  the  coet  of  adding  one 
subsidy  to  another.  Congress  otight  to  Join 
the  principles  of  these  measures  together  in 
such  a  way  as  to  accomplish  an  early  relief 
to  the  textUe  industry  and  a  gradual  shift 
tTom  price  supports  to  benefit  payments. 
Stopgap  subsidies  could  then  be  paid  to  the 
domestic  textile  manufacturers  at  a  dimin- 
ishing scale.  These  subsidies  could  be  phased 
out  while  benefit  payments  to  growers  were 
phased  In,  gradually  abandoning  the  two- 
price  system  and  replacing  It  with  the  Tal- 
madge plan,  under  which  neither  jHloe  sup- 
ports nor  textile  subsidies  would  be  required. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGovntN  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  OCBcer. ) 
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THE  VENEZUELAN  ELECTION 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  conclude  my  comments  tonight 
on  a  subject  that  is  very  close  to  the 
heart  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and,  indeed,  to  our  beloved  and 
late  President  Kennedy.  I  only  wish  that 
President  Kennedy  could  hare  been  with 
us  to  cheer  the  election  results  in  Vene- 
zuela, because  no  man  in  our  time  has 
done  more  to  encourage  democratic  in- 
stitutions and  the  practice  of  democracy 
in  Latin  America — and,  indeed,  through- 
out the  wcH-ld — than  the  late  great  and 
beloved  President  Kennedy. 

There  is  good  news  from  Venezuela. 
Despite  continuous  violent  harassment 
by  Communists  and  Castroite  leftist 
groups,  the  Venezuelan  elections  were 
held  on  schedule  on  December  1  and  re- 
sulted In  a  resounding  triumph  for  dem- 
ocratic forces  in  Venezuela.  The  elec- 
tUm  represents  a  smashing  vict<N7  for 
President  Betancourt's  detnocratic  coali- 
tion and  for  the  new  leader  of  Betan- 
court's Accion  Democratica  Party.  Raul 
Le<Mil,  who  will  now  succeed  President 
Betancourt  in  the  Presidency.  Presi- 
dent-elect Leonl's  victory  Is  assurance 
that  Venezuela  will  continue  the  same 
enlightened  progressive  domestic  policy 
and  pro-Western  foreipn  policy  that  has 
characterized  the  Betancourt  govern- 
ment. 

I  find  the  election  results  encouraging, 
too,  in  that  they  revealed  that  the  Social 
Christian  Party,  headed  by  Dr.  Rafael 
Caldera,  has  now  become  the  second 
strongest  pcdltical  party  in  the  country. 
That  is,  a  responsible  and  democratic 
political  party.    Indeed,  the  Social  Chris- 


tian Party,  which  has  been  the  junior 
partner  in  the  Betancourt  coalition  gov- 
ernment, scored  the  most  impressive 
gains  in  the  election,  winning  23  percent 
of  the  total  vote  cast. 

Mr.  President,  It  has  been  my  real 
privilege  to  kru>w  Dr.  Caldera,  as  I  have 
had  the  privilege  of  meeting  the  new 
President-elect,  President  Leonl.  These 
are  fine  and  good  men,  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  democratic  ideals. 

The  election  revealed  that  In  a 
wealthy,  rapidly  developing  country  like 
Venezuela,  the  two  strongest  political 
parties  are  precisely  those  two  parties 
whose  programs  and  objectives  are  vir- 
tually identical  to  the  aims  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress. 

I  cannot  understand  why  there  have 
not  been  more  comments  in  the  Senate 
about  what  has  happened  in  Venezuela. 
I  was  pleased  to  hear  the  comments  of 
the  Senators  from  New  York  [Mr, 
Javits  and  Mr.  Keating  1.  Other  Sena- 
tors may  have  ^oken  on  the  subject. 
When  I  think  of  all  the  complaints  about 
the  foreign  aid  program  and  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress,  I  wonder  why  the 
Senate  Chamber  did  not  ring  with  cheers 
of  success  ot  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in 
Venezuela — a  key  country  and  a  vital 
bastion  of  democracy  in  this  hemisphere. 
Why  did  not  more  Senators  rise  and  say 
that  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has  had  a 
victory?  Freedom  has  had  a  victory. 
No  country  has  been  more  besieged  and 
harassed  by  the  forces  of  communism, 
terrorism,  and  Castroism  than  has 
Veneaiela.  Yet  that  coimtry  has  come 
through.  The  leaders  of  liberal,  progres- 
sive politics  have  gained  a  victory.  The 
reactionaries  were  rebuked.  The  Com- 
munists were  rebuked.  The  terrorists 
have  been  rebuked.  The  freedom-loving 
people  have  gained  a  victcvy. 

The  two  victorious  parties  in  this 
election  represent  the  two  minclpal  re- 
form-minded, ncai-Cammunist  groups  in 
lAtin  America,  the  Democratic  left 
group  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the  Chris- 
tian Democratic  group  in  South  America. 
These  parties  represent  the  hope  of 
democracy  in  Latin  America.  President- 
dect  Leonl  is  a  member  of  that  move- 
ment, the  Democratic  left,  which  has 
provided  the  principal  leadership  in  the 
last  decade  for  progressive  constitutional 
forces  in  Latin  America.  It  is  this  move- 
ment that  has  come  forth  with  astute 
leaders  like  Betancotnt.  Jose  Figueres, 
and  Daniel  Oduber  in  Costa  Rica,  and 
Lois  Mufkn-Marin  and  Teodoro  Moscoso 
in  Puerto  Rico. 

These  are  pec^le  whom  we  know. 
They  represent  the  real  progressive 
democratic  leadership  in  this  hemi- 
sphere. 

The  Social  Christian — OOPEI— headed 
by  Dr.  Rafad  Caldera.  is  typical  of  the 
Christian  Democratic  Parties,  whkii.  al- 
though a  minor  force  in  Latin  America 
up  until  recently,  are  now  rapidly  grow- 
ing in  strength  and  are  destined  to  play 
a  major  role  in  the  political  life  of  8U<d) 
countries  as  Venezuela,  Chile,  Bra^, 
and  Peru  In  the  next  decade. 

In  fact,  the  Christian  Democrats 
Party  may  actually  save  ChQe  from 
eleettns  a  pro-CommunM  cormunent. 
I  believe  it  will.   I  am  oooTinoed  that  the 
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forces  of  progressive  democracy  will  win 
in  the  coming  elections  In  Clille. 

With  the  continued  cooperation  be- 
tween Acclon  E>emocratica  and  COPEI — 
those  two  parties — that  has  character- 
ized the  Betancourt  government  in  the 
past  2  years,  Venezuela  will  be  governed 
by  a  progressive  government  friendly  to 
the  United  States,  which  will  enjoy  the 
firm  backing,  too,  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment. 

Prom  the  events  of  the  past  week,  it  is 
clear  that  the  new  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment will  need  the  support  of  its  friends 
in  this  hemisphere  to  repel  external 
attacks  originating  In  Cuba.  The  evi- 
dence is  clear  and  indisputable  that 
Cuba  has  smuggled  arms  to  terrorists  in 
Venezuela.  The  evidence  has  been  pre- 
sented to  the  OAS  Coimcil,  which  voted 
16  to  2  to  investigate  the  charges  of  Inter- 
ference by  Cuba  in  the  Internal  affairs 
of  Venezuela. 

I  wish  my  position  on  this  subject  to 
be  crystal  clear.  Our  national  policy 
should  be  one  of  clear,  unequivocal  sup- 
port for  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  cut 
off  arms  shipments  from  Cuba  and 
Venezuela.  We  can  no  longer  condone 
Cuba  being  an  arsenal  for  terrorism, 
revolution  and  chaos.  It  is  about  time, 
instead  of  merely  wonring  about  govern- 
ments of  friendly  countries  being  able  to 
stay  in  power  and  resist  violence,  that 
we  choke  off  the  source  of  that  violence. 
We  have  stated  before  that  we  will  not 
permit  the  Castro  regime  to  subvert  the 
democratic  governments  of  its  neighbors 
through  armed  aggression,  whether  co- 
vert or  open.  We  have  repeatedly  stated 
this  as  our  policy.  Today  we  have  a  clear, 
carefully  documented  case  of  arms  ship- 
ments into  Venezuela.  The  Venezuelan 
Government  has  presented  convincing 
photographic  evidence  of  the  smuggled 
arms  shipments. 

What  is  our  response  to  the  situation? 
I  believe  we  should  mean  what  we  have 
been  saying.  We  should  take  all  steps 
necessary  to  prevent  further  arms  ship- 
ments from  Cuba  into  Venezuela.  And  I 
mean  all  the  steps — whatever  steps  are 
required  in  terms  of  naval  operations, 
or  any  form  of  activity  to  stop  these 
arms  from  crossing  over  into  the  Carib- 
bean areas  and  Latin  America. 

Mere  words  alone  will  be  of  little  avail. 
The  new  administration  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Jolmson  should  serve  notice  on  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not  intend  to 
see  friendly  governments  like  that  In 
Venezuela  subverted  by  terrorists  armed 
from  Cuba. 

We  ought  to  make  that  clear  so  that 
there  can  be  do  doubt  as  to  our  position. 
If  action  is  needed  to  convince  the 
Cubans  that  we  mean  business,  then  ac- 
tion should  be  the  order  of  the  day. 
Either  we  defend  our  friends  in  Latiii 
America  against  armed  subversion,  or 
we  may  as  well  forget  about  a  peaceful, 
democratic  revolution  In  Latin  American 
countries  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  asked 
for  support  and  assistance.  We  should 
provide  It — now. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  asked 
for  support  and  assistance  in  the  OAS. 
We  should  provide  it. 


I  suggest  that  we  energetically,  whole- 
heartedly, and  determinedly  support  the 
position  of  the  Venezuelan  Government 
in  the  Organization  of  American  States. 

I  submit  that  we  should  let  the  whole 
world  know  we  believe  enough  in  free 
democratic  government  to  protect  the 
rights  of  people  to  enjoy  the  privileges 
of  such  governments. 

It  is  one  thing  to  talk  about  the  in- 
vasion of  Cuba  That,  within  Itself,  is 
fraught  with  many  dangers.  It  is  yet 
another  thing  to  tell  the  Cubans  and  the 
Russians  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  permit 
them  to  Invade,  overtly  or  covertly.  Cen- 
tral or  South  America.  The  sooner  we 
make  it  crystal  clear  that  we  mean  busi- 
ness, by  whatever  means  is  required,  the 
better  off  we  shall  be,  because  other 
elections  will  be  held  in  the  months 
ahead. 

Only  12  months  ago  I  was  in  this  area. 
I  remember  going  to  visit  the  trade 
union  in  Caracas.  I  was  supposed  to  be 
there  at  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  I 
canceled  my  appointment  due  to  a  call 
which  came  from  the  American  Embassy. 

At  4  o'clock  that  afternoon  a  car  went 
by  the  headquarters  of  the  labor  organi- 
zation— the  free  democratic  labor  or- 
ganization— and  spewed  machinegun  fire 
over  the  building.  I  missed  being  there 
by  5  minutes.  That  did  not  make  the 
headlines  in  the  United  States,  but  I 
know  for  whom  those  bullets  were  in- 
tended. A  car  moved  down  the  streets 
of  Caracas  and  sprayed  the  building  with 
machlnegim  fire,  from  terrorists  telling 
us  we  should  go  home. 

I  was  warned  that  I  should  not  go  into 
the  slums  of  Caracas.  I  was  told  I  would 
be  harassed,  and  might  even  be  molested. 
I  was  also  told  that  others  who  had  gone 
there  recently  had  had  their  cars  fired 
upon.  It  did  not  seem  to  me  that  that 
was  any  time  to  back  away,  so  we  went. 
FVartunately,  there  was  no  violence. 

If  we  are  to  support  free  democratic 
governments — if  the  Congress  is  to  frown 
upon  coups  by  military  cliques — if  we  are 
to  stand  up  and  Eirgue  about  foreign  aid 
and  all  the  limitations  and  mistakes  of 
foreign  aid,  I  suggest,  when  there  is  a 
victory  for  freedom  in  an  election  such  as 
that  in  Venezuela,  that  we  ought  to 
cheer  it.  salute  it,  commend  it,  and  ex- 
tend the  hand  of  congratulation  and  good 
fellowship. 

There  ought  to  be  voices  raised  here 
in  the  Senate  commending  the  people  of 
Venezuela,  who  turned  out  in  an  over- 
whelming mass  of  support.  Ninety-five 
percent  of  the  eligible  adult  population 
voted.  I  ask  Senators  to  compare  that 
with  statistics  on  elections  in  the  United 
States.  If  60  percent  of  the  population, 
or  65  percent  of  the  population,  votes,  it 
is  a  so-called  election  day  miracle. 

Ninety-five  percent  of  the  eligible  vot- 
ers of  Venezuela — and  they  have  uni- 
versal suffrage — went  to  the  polls,  even 
though  the  Communists  and  the  Castro- 
ites  had  threatened  them  with  death. 

At  every  polling  box  soldiers  were  to 
be  stationed  to  protect  the  lives  of  the 
voters.  A  free  election  was  carried  out. 
There  were  opposing  parties.  The  sanc- 
tity of  the  ballot  was  protected  and  pre- 
served. 


What  do  I  hear  in  Washington?  We 
had  4  weeks  of  debate,  of  griping,  of 
arguing  about  the  mistakes  of  foreign 
aid.  about  the  weaknesses  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  about  the  fact  that  we  were 
not  doing  well,  about  the  fact  that  coun- 
tries were  turning  their  backs  upon  us. 

Venezuela  is  only  a  few  hours  away, 
by  modern  jet  airplane,  from  Cuba! 
Venezuela  stands  at  the  head  of  the 
Caribbean.  It  is  a  country  in  which  this 
Nation  has  placed  its  faith  and  trust. 
Our  former  beloved  and  late  President 
John  Kennedy  placed  his  trust  in  the 
country.    He  went  there  to  visit. 

Before  President  Kennedy  left  for 
Texas — on  that  fateful  trip — the  last 
words  he  said  to  one  of  his  assistants 
at  the  White  House  was.  'T  worry  over 
the  safety  of  President  Betancourt." 

Yes.  our  beloved  President  Kennedy 
worried  over  the  physical  safety  of  the 
President  of  Venezuela.  The  President 
of  Venezuela  lives.    Our  President  died. 

In  our  suffering,  our  agony,  our  pain, 
and  our  grief,  we  might  at  least  salute  a 
friend  of  our  late  and  beloved  President 
who  triiunphed.  Democracy  won.  Free- 
dom won. 

Also,  we  ought  to  let  Castro  and  all 
his  kind  know  that  their  terroristic  cam- 
paign will  be  beaten  down.  We  ought  to 
tell  Mr.  Khrushchev  to  call  off  that  be- 
whiskered  little  friend  of  his  and  put  him 
back  where  he  belongs,  in  cold  stortige — 
either  that,  or  the  United  States,  in  co- 
operation with  its  neighbors,  under  the 
Rio  pact  and  under  the  Act  of  Bogota, 
will  move  to  take  whatever  steps  are 
necessary  to  prevent  further  Intervention 
by  armed  subversion  in  the  Latin  Amer- 
ican Republics. 

I  feel  better,  Mr.  President.  At  least 
I  have  raised  my  voice  in  the  Senate  for 
freedom  tonight.  I  have  spoken  for  a 
people  who  are  brave;  a  people  who  are 
determined  to  make  democracy  work. 
Their  pohtical  leaders  are  willing  to  lay 
their  lives  on  the  line  for  freedom. 
Their  political  parties  have  carried  on  in 
the  tradition  of  democratic  govern- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  certain  editorials  and  arti- 
cles relating  to  the  substance  of  my  re- 
marks on  Venezuela,  President  Betan- 
court, President-elect  Leonl.  and  Dr. 
Rafael  Caldera  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials and   articles  were  ordered   to   be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  3,  1963 J 

VXCTORT   IK  VXMKZtTKLA 

Democracy  Is  a  novel  experience  In  Vene- 
zuela, where  President  Romulo  Betancourt 
became  the  first  popularly  elected  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive only  6  years  ago.  Yet  In  defiance 
of  Communist  terrorists  Inspired  by  Cuba's 
Castro,  Venezuelan  voters  turned  out  In  rec- 
ord nimabers  to  assure  the  succession  of  a 
new  candidate.  Dr.  Raul  Leoni,  the  choice 
of  President  Betancourt.  seems  most  likely 
to  emerge  the  winner,  but  the  real  victory 
belongs  to  the  Venecuelan  people. 

While  Dr.  Leonl  did  not  gain  an  absolute 
majority  and  will  have  to  form  a  coaUtlon 
government.  It  Is  clear  that  the  voters  want 
an  orderly  and  peaceful  succession.  This  Is 
the  real  significance  of  the  immexise  turnout. 
The  electorate  has  spoken  out  against  revo- 
lution or  military  nile.    It  has  no  desire  to 
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embrace  Castxo's  violent  solutions,  and  It  has 
refused  to  be  cowed.  Th*  vote  for  democ- 
racy Is  a  vote  for  a  peaceful  transformation 
of  Venesnela's  econonxlc  and  social  system 
along  the  lines  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Conununlst  harassment  and  the  constant 
threat  of  clvU  war  prevented  President 
Betancourt  from  carrying  out  his  program  of 
reforms.  He  had  all  he  could  do  to  establish 
and  maintain  constitutionalism  and  the 
preserratlon  of  personal  Ubertles.  Venezuela 
Is  fortunate  in  possessing  Its  rich  rtaouicee 
of  oil,  but  the  country  must  broaden  and 
extend  Its  economic  base  If  it  is  to  assure 
a  higher  standard  of  Uvlng  for  all  Its  people. 

This  Is  the  most  challenging  task  facing 
the  new  Government.  The  defeat  of  the 
terrorists  is  not  yet  Anal.  Encouraged  by 
Castro,  they  may  resort  to  even  more  violent 
tactics  in  an  effort  to  frustrate  and  paralyze 
its  efforts.  But  the  resistance  of  terrorism 
displayed  in  the  election  suggests  that  peace 
can  be  won  in  Venezuela  with  the  help  of 
the  United  States  and  the  other  members 
of  the  Organization  of  American  States. 
Peace  is  essential  if  the  victory  of  the  Vene- 
zuelan people  is  to  be  a  lasting  one. 

JProm  the  Washington  Poet,  Oct.  23,  1963] 

Tux    SOCIAI.    CHaiSTIAMS 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Cakacas,  Vknezusui. — The  future  of  Vene- 
zuela may  depend  not  so  much  on  the  army 
and  police  flushing  out  Communist  terrorists 
as  on  a  Uttle-publlcized  crusade  by  liberal 
Catholics  to  wean  the  nation's  youth  away 
from  communism. 

Copel,  Venezuela's  Social  Christian  Party 
and  Junior  p«u-tner  in  President  Romulo 
Betanoourt's  coalition  government,  is  chal- 
lenging Communist  domination  of  the  coun- 
try's students,  and  with  considerable  success. 
The  Social  Christians  have  won  control  of  the 
state  universities  at  Maracalbo  and  Valencia 
and  are  running  a  close  second  to  Commu- 
nlste  at  Caracas  Central  University,  the  stag- 
ing center  for  the  anti-Nixon  riots  in  1968. 

Nor  la  the  clash  between  communism  and 
liberal  Catholicism  limited  to  Venezuela. 
Throughout  Latin  America,  Social  Christians 
comprise  the  one  an tl -Communist  force  that 
talks  the  heady,  idealistic  language  of  youth. 

The  college  student,  who  has  exerted  dis- 
proportionate influence  In  Latin  poUtlcs  for 
a  long  time,  is  now  the  focal  point  of  the 
hemisphere's  subversive  movements.  Mos- 
cow and  Havana  have  faUed  to  subvert  labor, 
peasants,  or  even  slum  dwellers.  They  rely 
on  the  student. 

This  reliance  has  become  absolute  in  Vene- 
zuela, where  oo«  of  every  four  college  stu- 
dents Is  pro-Communist.  Furthermore,  these 
young  men  and  women  form  the  core  of  ter- 
rorist iinlts  and  often  spend  their  vacations 
fighting  as  guerrillas  in  the  hills.  These 
youthful  bombthrowers  include  the  very 
Venezuelans  who  ought  to  be  the  country's 
future  leaders. 

The  son  of  one  antl-Conununlst  state  gov- 
ernor is  a  Communist  guerrilla  in  the  Falcon 
Mountains.  The  daughter  of  one  of  Presi- 
dent Betancourt's  personal  associates  is  a 
Communist  terrorist  in  Caracas.  The  list 
goes  on  and  on. 

Special  factors  encourage  the  gravitation 
of  Venezuelan  youth  toward  communism. 
The  1952-58  dictatorship  of  Gen.  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  concentrated  on  persecuting 
its  democratic  opposition — but  let  Commu- 
nists run  wild.  As  a  result,  they  thoroughly 
infiltrated  the  faculties  of  universities  and 
normal  schools.  The  madcap  provisional 
government  that  followed  Perez  Jimenez's 
fall  compounded  the  damage  by  granting 
Central  University  an  autonomy  that  makes 
It  a  sanctuary  for  subversives. 

Even  without  this  assistance,  however,  the 
Communists  would  be  doing  well  enough 
with  yoomg  Venezuelans.  Latin  America's 
middle   class    young   intellectuals   are    tor- 


mented by  the  porerty  and  aoclal  injustice 
they  see  everywhere.  They  want  an  easy 
answer.    The  Commimlsts  give  it  to  them. 

Certainly,  these  students  derlTC  UtUe  in- 
spiration trom.  Betancourt's  Acclon  Demo- 
cratica  (AD)  Party.  AD'S  magnificent  po- 
Utlcal  machine  probably  will  push  a  lack- 
luster candidate  to  victory  In  the  December  1 
election  to  succeed  Betancourt  (who  is 
barred  by  the  constitution  from  another 
term).  But  AD  would  run  poorly  in  a  poll 
of  students. 

Founded  a  generation  ago  as  a  revolu- 
tionary Marxist  party,  AD  has  dropped  most 
of  its  socialist  trappings.  When  it  expelled 
its  pro-Communists  In  1960,  most  of  AD'S 
youth  went  with  them.  It  Is  today  an  un- 
exciting, mildly  liberal  party  ot  older  men, 
who  prefer  ornate  offices  in  Mlraflores  Palace 
to  launching  crusades. 

Not  so  the  Social  Christians.  True,  they 
cannot  match  the  Communists  and  offer 
students  the  thrill  of  swaggering  off  to  bat- 
tle with  a  submachine  gun.  But  they  do 
offer  social  revolutionary  doctrine  to  trans- 
form Venezuelan  society.  The  Copel  Party, 
organized  In  1946  as  a  conservative  clerical 
party,  is  well  left  of  center  today.  Its  youth 
is  particularly  suspicious  of  private  enter- 
prise, specifically  American  business  Im- 
perialism. 

Naturally  enough,  then,  not  all  anti-Com- 
munists here  are  overjoyed  with  the  rise  of 
the  Social  Christians.  Parish  priests  im- 
ported from  Spain  and  conservative  mem- 
bers of  the  Catholic  hierarchy  are  appalled. 
American  businessmen  (pliu  some  staffers 
from  the  U.S.  Embassy)  would  much  prefer 
the  emergence  of  a  middle-class  party  sup- 
porting private  enterprise,  but  that  kind  of 
party  would  be  anathema  to  Venezuelan 
youth. 

And  no  matter  how  much  the  radicalism 
of  the  Social  Christians  here  may  annoy 
Washington,  they  can  be  counted  on  to  take 
a  hard  line  against  communism.  That's  no 
small  assurance  in  Latin  America  today. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  4,  1963] 

OAS  To  TSxAMon  Casacas  CHABcn  Acainst 
Havana — ^iKqimT  ok  Accubatiox  That 
Cuba  Foiikntb  Tduk>kxsm  Is  Votzd  bt  16 

TO  0 BrrANCOtTKT  ASKB  CUKB HXMZSPRXaX 

AcTioif    Against    SuavxasioN    Fatobzd    at 
EuKRGXKCT  MxrnNG 

(By  Henry  Ra3miont) 

Washington,  December  3. — The  Organiza- 
tion of  American  States  voted  today  to  in- 
vestigate charges  that  Cuba  had  smuggled 
arms  into  Venezuela  to  foster  terrorism  as 
part  of  a  campaign  to  subvert  democracy  in 
Latin  America. 

The  Organization's  Council,  at  an  emer- 
gency session,  decided  by  a  16-to-O  vote,  with 
1  abstention,  to  set  In  motion  the  machinery 
of  the  Inter-American  Treaty  of  Reciprocal 
Assistance  to  deal  with  the  Venezuelan  ac- 
cusation. 

Under  the  pact,  known  as  the  Rio  Treaty, 
a  coimtry  guilty  of  aggressive  Intervention  in 
the  affairs  of  a  member  state  can  be  subjected 
to  far-ranging  collective  sanctions,  includ- 
ing the  use  of  armed  force. 

nCAB  or  BAST-WCST  COHnJCT 

Although  the  immediate  issue  was  alleged 
Cuban  arms  shipments  to  Venezuelan  ter- 
rorists, several  delegates  served  notice  dur- 
ing the  a-hour  meeting  that  they  wanted 
firm  action  against  the  broader  threat  of 
subversion  instigated  by  the  regime  of 
Premier  Fidel  Castro. 

(In  Caracas,  President  Romulo  Betancourt 
called  for  a  partial  air  and  naval  blockade  of 
Cuba  to  prevent  arms  exports.) 

Mexico,  indicating  that  inter-American 
measures  against  Cuba  at  this  time  might 
set  off  a  new  East- West  confrontation  and 
imperil  world  peace,  cast  the  lone  abstaining 
vote. 


Brazil,  ChUe.  and  Uruguay,  irtileh  like 
Mexico  Btili  have  diplomatic  relations  with 
Cuba,  Toied  in  favor  of  considering  the 
charges  alter  stressing  that  they  were  not 
passing  Judgment  on  the  merits.  Bolivia 
and  Haiti  were  absent. 

As  a  first  step  after  voting  to  Invoke  the 
treaty,  the  Council  met  as  an  organ  of  con- 
■xiltation  on  behalf  of  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere's foreign  ministers.  In  this  capacity. 
It  designated  an  inter-American  Conunisalon 
to  study  Venezuela's  evidence.  The  vote  on 
the  C(»nmi£Eion  again  was  16  in  favor,  with 
Mexico  abstaining. 

Brazil  voted  In  favor  of  the  inquiry  after 
demanding  assurances  that  Cuba  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  present  her  caae. 

The  Cuban  Government,  although  It  has 
openly  praised  the  Venezuelan  terrorlsta, 
denied  having  shipped  arms  to  them.  In  • 
communique  Issued  last  nl^t,  Cuba's  For- 
eign Minister,  Ral  Roa.  charged  that  the  arms 
cache,  discovered  some  weeks  ago  on  a 
Venezuelan  beach,  bad  been  placed  there  by 
the  UJ3.  Central  InteUlgence  Agency. 

nmar  Penna  Marinho  of  BrazU,  emphasiz- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  Venezuelan  chargea, 
suggested  that  the  factfinding  Commission 
be  admitted  to  Cuba  as  well  as  Venezuela. 

The  proix>sal  ca\ued  considerable  svuprise 
since  the  Castro  regime  has  rejected  every 
attempt  at  International  inspection,  either 
by  the  United  Nations  or  by  the  Organization 
of  American  States,  which  excluded  Cuba 
because  of  her  Communist  ties  in  January 
1962. 

Some  diplomats  here  believed  that  an  out- 
right Cuban  refusal  to  cooperate  in  the  in- 
quiry would  make  it  easier  for  Brazil  to 
Justify  for  hc»ne  consumption  severing  her 
ties  with  the  Castro  regime  shotild  such  ac- 
tion l>e  requested  by  the  Inter-Amerlcan 
body. 

Enrique  Tejera,  the  Venezuelan  delegate, 
suggested  that  diplomatic  and  economic 
sanctions  would  be  the  least  his  Government 
would  demand  if  the  investigation  confirmed 
the  evidence  of  Cuban  intervention. 
ncPASTiAL  iNQuxar  uacxD 

Tapping  his  desk  with  a  pencil  to  em- 
phasize his  words  and  speaking  in  a  slow, 
grave  voice,  he  declared: 

"We  want  the  Commission  to  carry  out  an 
impartial,  unhurried  inrestigatlQn.  We  agree 
with  Brazil  that  the  other  party  must  be 
heard.  But  once  all  the  evidence  is  In, 
Venezuela  will  demand  a  clear  and  heavy 
Judgment,  for  it  is  no  longer  poadble  to 
allow  a  member  at  the  S3r8tem  ot  nf^tt/wm  to 
conspire  against  Jiiridlcal  institutiona  and 
to  plot  criminal  acts  of  violence." 

Mr.  Tejera  displayed  21  photographs  he 
said  were  taken  of  the  weapons.  He  also 
offered  laboratory  evidence  of  partly  erased 
Cuban  Army  marldngs. 

The  envoy  repeated  his  Oavemment's 
charges  that  3  tons  of  arms  were  found  on 
an  abandoned  beach  on  Paraguana  Peninsula, 
in  northern  Venezuela.  Repeatedly  he 
likened  the  cache  to  the  terrorist  methods 
used  by  the  late  Dominican  dictator,  Gen- 
eralissimo Rafael  Leonldas  TruJlUo  Molina, 
that  led  to  precedent-setting  sanctior\s 
against  the  Dominican  Republic  In  1960. 

Ward  P.  ADen,  the  acting  VS.  representa- 
tive, told  the  Council  that  his  Government's 
technicians  had  verified  tbm  Cuban  origin 
of  the  arms  found  in  Venezuela. 

He  warned  that  the  Castro  regime  could 
be  expected  to  Increase  its  subversive  efforts 
as  it  faced  increasing  difficulties  at  hocne. 
But  he  suggested  that  only  on  the  basis  of 
the  inter-American  inquiry  could  the  Council 
decide  whether  additional  steps  should  be 
taken  to  increase  the  hemisphere's  vigilance 
against  Cuba. 

T78X   or    rOBCK   DOUBTXD 

Other  North  Americans  discouraged  spec- 
ulation about  any  imminent  use  of  force 
against  the  Cuban  regime.    Hiey  conveyed 
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th*  ImpresBlon  that  President  Johnson  would 
hardly  welcocn*  another  world  crlaU  orar 
Cuba  at  the  ouUet  of   bla  administration. 

Tha  VS.  offlciala  were  also  cool  to  Vene- 
Bualaa  auggectlona  that  military  meaaurea 
should  be  contemplated.  Their  feeling, 
shared  by  moat  Latin  American  delegates, 
was  that  the  factfinding  committee  should 
complete  Its  investigation  before  such  steps 
were  considered. 

The  Mexican  delegate,  in  a  brief  statement, 
urged  the  Council  to  be  mindful  that  "the 
principal  mission  of  every  regional  organism 
is  the  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
peace." 

A  report  tonight  that  President  Betancourt 
had  propoaed  a  aea-and-air  blockade  came  as 
a  aiirprlse  to  OAS  delegatea.  They  believed 
that,  despite  today's  show  of  unity,  the 
Council  would  vote  against  the  measiuv  if 
It  came  up  before  the  investigating  Commis- 
sion completed  Its  mission. 

The  Commission,  appointed  Immediately 
after  the  meeting  by  the  new  chairman.  Juan 
Bautlsta  de  la  Valle  of  Peru,  will  be  made 
up  of  Argentina.  Colombia.  Costa  Rica,  the 
Umtad  States,  and  Uruguay. 

The  Commission  is  expected  to  leare  for 
Venezuela  this  week. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  4,  10«3] 
Thk  1962  Blockaoc  Rxcaixzo 

Cakacas.  Vknizuiui,  December  3. — Presi- 
dent Betancourt  said  today  that  he  would 
seek  a  partial  naval  and  air  blockade  of 
Cuba  to  prevent  the  export  of  arms  to  Latin 
America. 

This  was  the  strongest  of  the  measures  the 
Venezuelan  President  said  he  was  asking  of 
the  hemisphere  meeting  in  Washington. 

He  compared  his  proposal,  which  would 
involve  the  participation  of  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  to  the 
blockade  laid  around  Cuba  In  October  1062. 
to  force  the  dismantling  of  the  Soviet  mis- 
sile bases. 

Mr.  Betancourt.  who  spoke  quietly  and 
with  apparent  weariness,  said  foreign  cor- 
respondents here  for  the  election  Sunday 
had  overemphasized  terrorism. 

In  response  to  a  question  he  denied  that 
the  Government  had  political  prisoners. 
There  are  300  to  400  Communist  activists 
in  preventive  detention,  a  constitutional  pro- 
cedure, he  said. 

There  are  also,  "perhaps  100  terrorists 
caught  with  bombs  and  self-confessed  slay- 
ers of  policemen  and  military  rebels  serving 
sentences  in  Jail."  he  added. 

"Tou  cannot  speak  of  political  prisoners 
here."  he  said. 

President  Betancourt  said  he  lamented  the 
kidnaping  of  Col.  James  K.  Chenault.  dep- 
uty chief  of  the  United  States  millUry  mis- 
sion. He  said  that  the  police  were  in  search- 
ing for  him.  Colonel  Chenault  was  kidnaped 
6  days  ago  by  leftist  terrorists. 

[From  the  New  York  Tbnes.  Dec.  3,  1963] 
Rxncurr  Vxnzzuxi.an — Raxtl  Lxoni 

CsaacAs.  Vknvzttkla,  December  1. — ^The  ex- 
pected victor  in  today's  presidential  election. 
Dr.  Raul  Leonl.  Is  a  stocky,  reticent  man  who 
moves  slowly  and  with  a  certain  self^absorp- 
tion. 

He  has  spent  his  life  organizing  the  Demo- 
cratic Action  Party,  and,  when  It  was  shat- 
tered, reorganizing  it.  In  fact,  It  was  only 
with  today's  election  that  the  party  came 
Into  its  own.  For  party  stalwarts,  winning 
under  Romulo  Betancourt  raises  the  ques- 
tion whether  credit  belongs  to  the  pfu*ty 
Itself  or  to  Mr.  Betancourt,  a  man  with  a 
fiery  personality. 

Mr.  Leonl,  who  is  deliberately  undramatlc 
in  manner  and  firmly  entrenched  in  party 
coxmcils.  has  been  half  hidden  from  public 
view.  Today's  election  demonstrates  that 
party  organization  rather  than  personality 
can  win  votes  here. 


Venezuelans  who  dislike  Democratic  Ac- 
tion— the  upper  classes,  the  professionals, 
the  university  students — find  in  Mr.  Leonl 
the  very  qualities  they  find  In  the  pctfty. 
They  consider  him  a  hack  and  they  consider 
the  Democratic  Action  Party  to  be  composed 
of  hacks  who  use  patronage  and  coercion 
to  stay  in  power. 

LXADXaS    EIDICUIJa) 

Domingo  Alberto  Rangel,  who  is  in  Jail  on 
terrorism  charges,  was  once  a  top  figure  in 
Democratic  Action,  but  left  it.  He  was 
thinking  particularly  of  Raul  Leonl  when, 
In  a  widely  quoted  phrase,  he  described  the 
party  leaders  as  "the  tired  oxen." 

Dr.  Leonl  is  not  capable  of  such  phrases, 
and  on  a  platform  he  tends  to  mumble. 
But  in  private  he  has  a  diffident  warmth  and 
solidity  that  even  his  enemies  recognize. 
He  can  sit  through  endless  arg\mientatlve 
meetings  and  come  out  with  what  he  wants. 

Those  who  are  close  to  him  know,  too, 
that  he  is  a  sensitive  man.  In  an  interview 
a  few  days  ago.  after  some  almost  mechanical 
pronouncements  about  policy,  he  described 
the  events  that  first  t\imed  him  toward 
politics. 

When  he  came  to  Caracas  at  the  age  of  14 
from  the  backlands  region  where  he  was 
bom,  he  saw  his  first  carnival.  He  noticed 
that  the  boisteroiu  processions  kept  circling 
a  low.  circular  building.  It  was  the  rotunda 
where  the  dictator,  Juan  Vicente  Gomez, 
kept  his  political  prisoners. 

BTXVCK  BT  THZ  caVXLTT 

The  dictator  would  arrange  for  the  car- 
nival crowds  to  parade  around  the  rotunda. 
Inside,  the  prisoners  could  hear  the  singing, 
shouting  and  laughing  of  the  celebrating 
men  and  women  outside. 

"This  was  the  crudest  thing  I  could  Im- 
agine," Dr.  Leonl  said. 

The  future  politician  was  born  In  Upata 
in  the  Guayana  region  on  April  26,  1905.  He 
attended  the  Central  University  of  Caracas, 
where  he  became  president  of  the  student 
association. 

In  1928  the  association  Joined  yoimg  army 
officers  in  an  unsuccessful  coup  against  the 
Gomez  dictatorship.  By  that  time  a  number 
of  the  future  leaders  of  Venezuela — Mr.  Be- 
tancourt, Dr.  Jovito  VUlalba,  Dr.  Leonl  and 
others— were  working  together. 

The  conspirators  fied  to  Colombia,  where 
Dr.  Leonl  and  Mr.  Betancourt  ran  a  fruit 
stand  for  a  while.  After  Mr.  Gomez  died,  the 
group  retiimed,  only  to  be  expelled  again. 
When  Isalas  Medina  became  President  they 
were  allowed  to  come  back. 

Mr.  Betancourt  and  Dr.  Leonl  then  orga- 
nized a  political  party  that  eventually  be- 
came Democratic  Action.  In  this  effort  Mr. 
Betancourt  was  the  campaigner  and  speaker. 
Dr.  Leonl  the  behind-the-scenes  organizer. 

Democratic  Action  and  a  group  of  young 
officers  ousted  President  Medina  in  1945, 
charging  that  he  planned  to  rig  the  elec- 
tions. Dr.  Leonl  became  Minister  of  Labor. 
Democratic  Action's  solid  control  of  orga- 
nized labor  is  the  result. 

Dr.  Leonl  fied  again  when  Col.  Marcos 
Perez  Jimenez  took  over  In  1948  and  went 
to  work  for  the  International  Labor  Orga- 
nization. When  the  dictator  fell,  he  returned 
and  organized  the  campaign  that  made  Mr. 
Betancourt  President  in  1969.  Dr.  Leonl  was 
promptly  elected  president  of  the  party. 

During  his  last  exile  Dr.  Leonl  married 
Menca  Fernandez,  a  woman  of  notable  politi- 
cal astuteness  on  whom  he  has  depended 
considerably  for  help  and  advice.  They  have 
five  children. 

PSIVATK    PXACB    CORPS    KTDXSQ    LATIN    AMBUCA 

(By  Ernest  A.  Lotito) 
Americans,  generally  speaking,  are  good 
organizers.  They  learn  the  art  early  as  Cub 
Scouts  and  Brownies  and  practice  it  for  the 
rest  of  their  lives  in  the  family,  the  PTA  and 
on  the  church  picnic. 


Latin  Ankericans  are  a  dliTerent  braed. 
"It's  because  thsy  have  never  had  a  tradi- 
tion of  local  respoDsibillty."  says  Joseph  H. 
Blatchford.  "They  evolved  under  the  patron 
system  of  always  looking  to  somebody  atwve 
you  to  get  things  for  you." 

The  29-year-old  Blatchford's  mission  is  to 
instill  the  organizing  spirit  In  the  have-nota 
of  Venezuela  so  that  they  will  start  «ini«g 
things  for  themselves.  The  tool:  A  private 
Peace  Corps  known  as  ACCICW  (Americans 
foe  Community  Cooperation  in  Other  Na- 
tions), of  which  Blatchford  is  the  founder 
and  director. 

Blatchford  is  a  graduate  of  UCLA  and  the 
University  of  California  Law  School  in 
Berkeley.  He  toured  SO  Latin  Amerloan 
cities  with  seven  other  collegians  In  1958-89. 
He  played  tennis  (he  once  played  at  Wimble- 
don), and  the  others  played  Jazz. 

It  was  then  that  the  germ  for  ACCION  was 
bom,  an  idea  that  grew  while  he  was  at  law 
school  and  culminated  in  his  leaving  for 
Venezuela  the  day  after  graduation. 

"The  organization  has  been  wcM-king  since 
1961,"  said  Blatchford,  who  was  in  town  yes- 
terday to  dnun  up  recnats  and  money.  "We 
send  men  and  women  into  an  area  to  orga- 
nize the  people,  to  make  a  community  of 
them. 

"The  goal  is  to  get  the  average  man  to  par- 
ticipate in  his  fate."  he  added.  "We  serve  as 
the  catalyst:  they  provide  the  manpower. 
We  g*t  funds  wherever  we  can — from  Ameri- 
can companies  here  and  in  Venezuela,  from 
local  governments  there." 

An  example  of  ACCION  e  accomplishments 
is  a  civic  center  built  in  the  small  town  of 
Maracaibo. 

"A  volunteer  called  the  townspeople  to- 
gether, and  after  several  meetings  they  de- 
cided they  wanted  a  civic  center  of  their 
own."  Blatchford  explained.  "Once  they 
biUlt  it.  other  things  followed.  They  graded 
roads,  put  in  waterlines,  and  even  set 
up  a  milk  distribuUon  center." 

Stimulated  by  ACCION  volunteers,  Vene- 
zuelans are  doing  similar  things  all  over  the 
country.  In  Valencia,  it  U  a  school;  in  the 
Tuy  Valley,  a  series  of  rebuilt  homes;  In 
Puerto  LaCruz,  a  community  center. 

Volunteers  are  mainly  Americans  who  en- 
list for  18  months  and  live  with  the  people. 
They  are  paid  enough  to  cover  expenses. 

Blatchford  and  ACCION  are  planning  to 
branch  out  into  other  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. He  is  looking  for  people  who  can  or- 
ganize and  get  things  going. 

Interested?  Write  ACCION,  30  Rockefeller 
Plaza,  New  York,  N.Y. 

VlCTOET  IK  VKNEZTTTLA 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  courage  of  the  Ven- 
ezuelans, and  to  their  resolve  to  uphold  dem- 
ocratic processes,  that  such  large  numbers 
of  them — about  96  percent  of  all  the  eligible 
voters — to<A  part  in  Sunday's  elections. 
They  did  so  despite  a  Conununist-directed 
months-long  campaign  of  vicious  bombings, 
murders,  and  other  forms  of  terrorism  de- 
signed to  frighten  them  into  staying  away 
from  the  polls. 

This  violence,  including  last-mlnute 
threats  to  gun  down  anybody  lining  up  to 
cast  a  ballot,  has  been  the  work  of  a  Red-led 
underground  organization  that  calls  Itself 
the  Armed  Forces  for  National  Liberation 
(FANL).  The  organization,  which  is  eqiiip- 
ped  with  large  quantities  of  weapons  smug- 
gled in  from  Fidel  Castro's  Cuba,  can  be 
counted  upon  to  continue  with  its  abomin- 
able activities  in  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead.  But  in  view  of  how  the  Venezuelan 
voters  have  defied  It — almost  contemptuous- 
ly, with  nose-thumbing  mockery — it  is  likely 
to  undergo  a  progressive  decline  in  strength. 

The  election  results  are  promising  in  that 
respect.  Raul  Leonl,  his  chief  lieutenant, 
apparently  has  been  chosen  by  a  big  plural- 
ity to  succeed  President  Betancourt,  who 
was   debarred    by   Venezuela's   constitution 
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tmca.  running  for  a  second  5-year  term. 
Unless  some  untoward  event  intervenes,  Mr. 
Betancourt,  when  his  tenure  expires  next 
March,  will  be  a  man  of  very  special  distinc- 
tion: The  first  freely  elected  Chief  Executive 
in  his  country's  history  to  serve  out  a  full 
term  and  turn  over  his  office  to  a  freely 
elected  successor.  And  Mr.  Leonl,  with  the 
PALN  thus  having  suffered  a  major  defeat 
in  its  attempt  to  wreck  constitutional  gov- 
ernment, may  be  expected  to  intensify  Mr. 
Betancourt's  efforts  to  smash  the  terrorists 
completely. 

This  must  sxirely  be  one  of  the  prime  ob- 
jectives of  the  prospective  new  government. 
Another  must  be  an  unremitting  drive  to 
seal  off  Castro's  Kremlin-supported  tyranny. 
Mr.  Betancourt  already  has  taken  a  long  step 
in  that  direction  by  calling  upon  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States  to  unite  in  pre- 
venting Communist  Cuba  from  committing 
further  acts  of  aggression  in  the  hemisphere. 
The  Venezuelans  have  in  effect  voted  over- 
whelmingly for  such  action,  and  most  public 
opinion  south  of  the  Rio  Grande  is  in  the 
same  sort  of  mood:  It  is  anti-Red,  and  it 
would  like  nothing  better  than  to  see  an  end 
put  to  Havana's  exports  of  hate,  subversion, 
and  terroristic  aggression. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  If 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment,  imder  the  previous 
order,  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  27  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  previous  order,  un- 
til tomorrow,  Thursday,  December  5. 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 


CONFIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  4, 1963: 

PlTBLIC  HCALTB  SeSVICS 

The  following  candidates  for  personnel  ac- 
tion in  the  regular  corps  of  the  Public  Health 
Service,  subject  to  qualifications  therefor  as 
provided  by  law  and  regulations: 

To  be  senior  surgeon 
Walter  F.  Edmundson 

To  be  surgeons 
Maurice  E.  Snyder 
Joseph  H.  Roe,  Jr. 

To  he  senior  assistant  surgeons 
John  T.  Potts,  Jr.  Norman  J.  Knorr 

James  D.  BfocLowry      Matthew  P.  Dum(»it 
John  L.  Ov«*y  Herschel  M.  Schwartz 

Joseph  F.  Piffat  Norbert  J.  McNamara 

Arthur  T.  Gronner       Denny  W.  Walters 

To  he  senior  assistant  dental  surgeons 
Stephen  L.  Bissell  John  H.  Relber 

Donald  P.  Lecklitner    Donald  F.  Stoick 

To  he  senior  assistant  aanitary  engineer 
Santo  A.  Furfarl  | 

To  he  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Gerald  E.  Siefken         Guntis  Oaolins 
Paul  B.  Smith  Jack  R.  Farmer 

Clarence  C.  Oster         Elmer  G.  Clevelaind 

To  he  junior  assistant  sanitary  engineers 
Darwin  R.  Wright 
Wayne  A.  Blackard 

To  he  scientist 

Ibrahim  J.  Hlndawi 

To  be  sanitarian 

Kenneth  L.  Pool 

To  he  senior  assistant  sanitarians 

John  E.  RegnlM-  Michael  B.  ICusachlo 

Lltsey  L.  ZeUnsr  J*mes  M.  Cox 


To  he  assistant  sanitarian 
James  F.  Lawler 

To  he  veterinary  offlcer 
James  F.  Wright 
To  he  senior  assistant  health  services  offlcer 
Victor  R.  Stoeffler 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4, 1963 

The  House  met  at  11  o'clock  a.m. 

Rabbi  Harold  P.  Smith,  Congregation 
Agudath  Achim  of  South  Shore,  Chi- 
cago, HI.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Almighty  Father,  emerging  as  we  now 
do  from  the  darkened  valley  of  irretriev- 
able loss,  and  rising,  as  we  now  do,  from 
the  throes  of  crushing  adversity,  we  come 
to  Thee  for  Thy  divine  blessings  and 
guidance;  for  the  restoration  of  spirit 
which  can  come  only  from  Thy  divine 
light. 

Immersed  though  we  be  in  somber 
thoughtfulness,  we  nevertheless  see  am- 
ple reason  for  gratitude  and  consolation 
in  the  demonstrated  capacity  of  our  great 
and  glorious  Republic  to  carry  on,  in  our 
saddest  and  darkest  hours,  with  strength 
and  determination,  with  peacefulness 
and  orderliness,  with  respectful  relega- 
tion of  party  differences — all  character- 
istic only  of  free  world  democracies. 

We  continue  to  pray,  as  we  always 
shall,  for  the  soul  of  our  fallen  leader, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  We  pray  also, 
from  the  very  depths  of  our  being,  for 
the  welfare  of  our  newly  risen  leader, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Bless  him,  we  pray 
Thee,  with  long  life,  good  health,  and 
Thy  divinely  replenished  resources,  that 
he  might  continue,  as  he  has  started, 
with  honor,  vigor,  and  courage,  to  meet 
the  weighty  burdens  and  overwhelming 
responsibilities  which  have  so  suddenly 
been  thrust  upon  him. 

We  ask,  silso,  Thy  benign  blessings 
upon  the  Speaker  of  the  House  and  upon 
all  our  esteemed  legislators  whose  awe- 
some responsibilities  in  these  epochal 
times  of  unpredictable  events  call  upon 
them  to  make  decisions  which  affect  the 
permanent  destiny  not  only  of  their  own 
countrymen,  but  of  all  mankind. 

May  they  honor  the  deep  trust  we 
have  placed  in  them  by  finding,  this 
day,  new  vistas  of  insight  which  Thou 
alone  canst  supply ;  that  they  might  shed 
a  new  and  alleviating  light  upon  the 
crucial  issues  which  oft  divide  us  one 
from  another  in  these  critical  times  when 
unity  and  good  will  are  so  vitally  needed 
for  survival. 

Help  us,  O  Lord,  help  us;  that  we  in 
these  blessed  United  States  of  America, 
shall  indeed  be  united  States,  and  that 
all  of  us  shall  approach  and  solve  our 
problems  with  love  and  understanding, 
in  a  united  state.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

HJt.  2467.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Rosebud  Sioxu  Indian  Reservation, 
S.  Dak.,  and 

HJt.  2906.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74 
acres  of  federally  owned  land. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  an  amendment 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

HJt.  9291.  An  act  to  provide  office  space, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  franking  privileges 
for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  incident  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
former  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HH.  8667.  An  act  authorizing  additional 
appropriations  for  the  prosecution  of  com- 
prehensive plans  for  certain  river  basins. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Randolph,  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio,  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr.  Cooper,  and 
Mr.  FoNG  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1665.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  June 
25.  1910  (36  Stat.  867;  26  UJS.C.  406,  407), 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber; 

S.  1981.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
States  shall  hold  certain  land  in  trust  for 
the  members  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puerto- 
cito  Navajo  Indians; 

S.  1968.  An  act  to  amend  section  511(h) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as 
amended.  In  order  to  extend  the  time  for 
conunitment  of  construction  reserve  funds; 
and 

8.  2279.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
at  the  Piegan  xmlt  of  the  Blackfeet  irriga- 
tion project,  Montana,  to  the  landowners 
within  the  unit. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  title: 

S.  1243.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument,  to  add 
certain  historic  property  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McOown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 


COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works  be  allowed  to 
conduct  its  hearings  during  general  de- 
bate for  the  rest  of  this  we^ 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Michigan? 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 
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D18CHAROE  PETmON  ON  CIVIL 
RIOHTSBILL 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speakn-,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  addrtess  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  o<  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Ii4r.  Speaker,  on  Mon- 
day next  I  shall  file,  under  the  rules  of 
the  Houae.  a  discharge  petition  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Rules  from 
further  consideration  of  House  Resolu- 
tion 574  entitled  "A  resolution  providing 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bUl  HH. 
7152.  the  civil  rights  bill."  It  is  hoped 
that  a  goodly  number  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  will  sign  that  {>etltion  prompt- 
ly so  th&t  we  can  get  the  bill  on  its  way 
and  passed  and  enacted  Into  law.  I 
know  of  no  better  mouimient  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  lamented  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  than  to  pass  the  civil 
rights  bilL 


SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  ACCOUNTS. 
COMMITTEE  ON  HOUSE  ADMINIS- 
TRATION 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accounts  of  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration  may  sit  while  the 
House  is  in  session  during  general  de- 
bate today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE  LATE  CAPTAIN  MICHAEL  D. 
GROVES 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
i^;>eaker,  I  rise  this  morning  for  another 
sad  task  as  a  result  of  the  assassination 
of  our  beloved  President.  I  rise  to  an- 
nounce the  death,  unfortimately,  yes- 
terday of  Capt.  Michael  D.  Groves,  the 
commanding  officer  of  the  Honor  Guard 
Company  of  the  1st  Battalion.  3d  Infan- 
try— Old  Guard — ^Fort  Myer.  Va..  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  mUitary  arrange- 
ments at  the  funeral  of  the  President. 
From  the  time  President  Kennedy  s  body 
reached  Washington,  D.C.,  Captain 
Groves  worked  day  and  night  to  handle 
these  arrangements  and  he  directed  the 
military  honors  for  the  President's  fu- 
neral. Unfortunately.  Captain  Groves 
overtaxed  himself  and  died  yesterday 
evening  at  supper,  as  a  result  of  acute 
cardiac  congestion,  at  the  age  of  27. 

He  was  responsible  for  the  training 
and  supervision  of  the  body  bearers, 
death  watch,  rifle  firing  pcuty  and  cais- 
son escort  for  President  Kennedy's  fu- 
neral in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

Bom  In  Detroit.  Mich.,  his  legal  resi- 
dence was  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Captain 
Groves  Is  survived  by  his  parents,  Mr. 


and  Mrs.  Donald  W.  Groves  who  live  In 
Cleveland  Heights,  Ohio:  his  wife,  Mary 
Frances,  and  a  daughter.  Kelly  Ann. 
age  3. 

lliis  is  another  tragic  incident  that 
has  flowed  from  this  recent  assault  on 
the  Government  of  the  United  States. 
It  is  a  sad  occasion  on  which  we  wish  to 
.console  his  family  and  send  our  sincere 
sympathy  In  their  bereavements  Cap- 
tain Groves  has  died  in  the  service  of 
our  country  in  a  Job  well  done. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  ai7] 

AdAir  Hall  Morton 

ABtaicy  H«bcrt  O'Brien,  ni. 

Becker  Jensen  O'KonAkl 

Bromwell  Kelly  Passman 

Cameron  Keogh  PoweU 

Clausen.  Latta  RlTen.  Alaska 

Don  H.  Long.  La.  Roblson 

Dawson  McPall  St.  Onge 

Pulton,  fenn.     McLoekey  Sbelley 

Olbbona  Mallllard  Sheppard 

OUi  Mauunaga  Trimble 

Olenn  MlUUcen  Wright 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  398 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REVITALIZE  THE  AMERICAN 
COTTON  INDUSTRY 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  Hoiise  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  further  con- 
sideraUon  of  the  bill  (HJl.  6196)  to  en- 
courage increased  consimiption  of  cot- 
ton, to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  it- 
self into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the 
further  consideration  of  the  bill  HH. 
6196.  with  Mr.  Rooniy  of  New  York  In 
the  chair. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  When  the  Commit- 
tee rose  on  yesterday,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Cooi-rr]  had 
49  minutes  remaining  and  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hoevkn]  had  37  min- 
utes remaining.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  il&x. 
Cooley]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
8  minutes  to  the  Dean  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  bUl 
H.R.  6196  is  indispensable  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation;  vital  to  the  future  of 
our  textile  industry,  and  urgently  neces- 
sary to  the  cotton  growers  ol  the  Nation. 


If  the  textile  industry  and  our  cotton 
farmers  are  to  survive,  H.R.  6196  must  be 
enacted. 

Briefly,  this  is  what  the  bill  does: 

First  It  equalizes  the  cost  of  UJ3.  cot- 
ton between  domestic  and  foreign  mills. 

Second.  It  authorizes  $10  million  a 
year  on  special  research  to  cut  growing 
costs. 

Third.  It  moves  maximum  supports  to 
30  cents  in  1964,  29 '/2  cents  in  1965,  and 
29  cents  thereafter. 

Fourth.  It  approves  10-percent  higher 
supports — up  to  32.47  cents — on  the  flrst 
15  bales  raised. 

Fifth.  It  provides  that  if  allotments 
on  the  1964-66  crops  exceed  17  million 
acres,  half  the  excess  would  be  divided 
among  base  allotments — the  other  half 
would  go  to  farmers  who  want  to  over- 
plant  by  20  percent,  selling  the  over- 
planted  production  at  world  prices. 

The  textile  and  apparel  industries 
play  a  leading  role  in  the  economy  of  our 
Nation.  One  out  of  every  eight  manu- 
facturing employees  in  the  United  States 
woilcs  in  this  industrial  complex. 

Additional  thousands  of  employees  are 
involved  in  the  raising  of  cotton  and 
other  related  activities.  This  industry 
clothes  every  man,  woman,  and  child  in 
the  Nation.  Its  products  are  found  in 
every  room,  in  every  home,  and  in  every 
office  of  this  land. 

It  has  been  frequently  said  that  the 
textile  industry,  supplying  over  10,000 
separate  items  in  support  of  our  World 
War  n  effort,  ranked  second  only  to  steel 
as  an  essential  war  industry. 

When  a  condition  develops  that  ad- 
versely affects  such  a  vital  segment  of 
our  economy,  something  positive  must 
be  done.  Bad  times  have  fallen  upon 
this  agricultural-industrial  complex.  It 
is  so  bad  that  its  very  future  is  endan- 
gered. 

The  causes  for  these  difficulties  and 
the  circumstances  surrounding  them  are 
several,  but  unquestionably  the  princi- 
pal one  is  a  direct  result  of  acts  of  the 
Congress  and  Government  policies  re- 
sulting therefrom. 

During  the  depression,  the  cotton 
farmers  of  America,  along  with  all  other 
major  agriculture  groups,  needed  and  re- 
ceived Government  help.  The  first  step 
taken  by  the  Government  was  to  estab- 
lish price  supports. 

The  second  step  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment on  their  behalf  was  to  eliminate 
foreign  competition.  Barriers  against 
the  importation  of  foreign-grown  raw 
cotton  into  the  United  States  were  estab- 
lished, with  the  insignificant  exception 
of  less  than  1  day's  mill  supply  annually. 

Price  supports  rose  progressively  so 
that  in  time  they  exceeded  the  free  world 
market  price  of  raw  cotton.  In  other 
words,  the  assistance  which  our  Govern- 
ment gave  our  cotton  farmers  in  the 
form  of  price  supports  priced  U.S.  raw 
cotton  out  of  the  world  market  and  re- 
sulted in  drastic  cuts  in  the  export  sale 
of  American -grown  raw  cotton. 

For  150  years,  raw  cotton  constituted 
America's  largest  agricultural  commod- 
ity sold  overseas;  it  was  responsible  for 
our  largest  balance-of-payments  ex- 
change. In  pricing  cotton  out  of  the 
world  market  by  excessive  price  supports. 
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our  Government  created  a  major  eco- 
nomic threat  to  the  United  States. 

Congress  recognized  this  threat  and 
in  1956.  with  the  expressed  intention 
of  recapturing  America's  traditional 
position  in  the  sale  of  world  cotton,  we 
enacted  a  statute  directing  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  to  subsidize  the  exporta- 
tion of  domestically  grown  raw  cotton 
so  that  it  might  be  sold  at  the  world 
price  in  the  international  marketplace. 

These  three  actions  by  the  Congress 
and  the  executive  branch  of  the  Gov- 
ernment : 

First,  establishing  price  supports  for 
domestically  grown  cotton. 

Second,  prohibiting  the  importation  of 
foreign-grown  cottop  into  the  United 
States.  1 1 

Third,  subsidizing  exported  raw  cot- 
ton— when  combined  with  the  overall 
agricultural  programs  of  the  Government 
protected  and  stabilized  our  cotton  grow- 
ing economy. 

For  these  steps  our  Government  is  to 
be  commended.  These  same  three  ac- 
tions, however,  when  coupled  with  the 
reduction,  to  the  point  of  near  abolition, 
of  U.S.  tariffs  on  foreign  cotton  textiles 
entering  this  country,  have  had  a  drastic 
and  nearly  chaotic  effect  upon  the  do- 
mestic textile  industry.  Foreign  textiles 
have  been  allowed  to  flood  the  U.S.  mar- 
kets. 

The  import  situation  is  only  half  the 
story,  however,  so  far  as  the  bad  effects 
of  this  Government-created  condition  in 
which  our  domestic  industry  finds  itself. 

Another  effect  of  the  noncompetitive 
price  of  cotton  is  that  since  the  end  of 
1960  other  fibers  have  had  an  increase 
in  consimiption  equal  to  2,652,000  bales 
of  cotton  in  annual  rate  while  cotton  has 
had  a  decline  of  52,000  bales. 

If  cotton  had  no  competitive  loss  in 
the  market  throughout  this  period  It 
would  have  received  55  percent  of  this 
increase.  Cotton  consumption  in  the 
first  quarter  of  1963,  instead  of  being 
down  from  the  last  quarter  of  1960  would 
have  been  1^  million  bcdes  higher.  In 
other  words,  cotton  has  suffered  a  com- 
petitive loss  of  1>4  million  bales  in  a 
little  over  2  years. 

To  know  these  facts  and  to  permit  the 
situation  to  continue  uncorrected  is  un- 
thinkable. [I 

The  U.S.  Government  requires  domes- 
tic mills  to  pay  $42.50  a  bale  more  for 
domestically  grown  cotton  than  this 
same  cotton  is  offered  to  foreign  mills. 
This  results  in  what  is  referred  to  as 
two-price  cotton — the  high  price  Amer- 
ican mills  have  to  pay  for  cotton  and  the 
lower  price  at  which  foreign  mills  may 
buy  the  same  cotton. 

When  U.S. -grown  raw  cotton  is  sold  to 
foreigners  for  $42.50  a  bale  less  than 
Americans  must  pay  for  the  same  cotton, 
our  domestic  industry  is  at  a  terrific  raw 
product  cost  disadvantage. 

And.  since  foreign  mills  pay  their  labor 
75  to  90  percent  less  in  wages  than  do 
American  mills,  this  gives  foreign  mills 
a  labor  cost  advantage  in  addition  to  the 
raw  product  cost  advantage  they  have 
over  our  domestic  mills.  Other  produc- 
tion costs  in  foreign  lands  are  also  much 
lower  than  in  this  country. 


Clearly  it  can  be  seen  that  the  plight 
of  the  domestic  textile  indiistry  is  U.S. 
Government  imposed.  This  condition 
has  prevailed  since  1956.  The  situation 
the  industry  finds  itself  in  today  is  not 
caused  by  inefficiency,  business  inept- 
ness,  or  the  inability  to  survive  in  the 
free  and  competitive  environment  of 
doing  business  in  the  United  States. 

Today's  effort  to  remedy  this  aflliction 
to  the  domestic  textile  industry  is  not  the 
first  that  has  been  made. 

In  1955  the  American  Cotton  Manu- 
facturers Institute  petitioned  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  for  action  under  sec- 
tion 22  of  the  Agriculture  Adjustment 
Act  to  impose  quotas  on  imports  of  cot- 
ton textiles  at  150  percent  of  the  1953-54 
average  of  such  imports.  The  petition 
was  turned  down  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  February  1956. 

In  1956,  an  amendment  to  the  farm 
bill  (H.R.  12)  to  impose  import  quotas 
on  foreign  cotton  textiles  was  offered  by 
Senator  Russell,  of  Georgia;  it  was  de- 
feated by  a  vote  of  33  to  57.  During  the 
same  session  we  saw  the  Senate  reject 
two  proposed  amendments,  in  favor  of 
import  quotas,  to  the  foreign  aid  bill. 
A  fourth  amendment,  offered  by  Senator 
Young  of  North  Dakota,  to  limit  imports 
of  surplus  agriculttu-al  commodities  and 
their  products  not  covered  by  a  section 
22  quota  was  narrowly  beaten  by  a  vote 
of  43  to  45.  Another  amendment  appli- 
cable only  to  cotton  textiles  was  offered 
by  Senator  Johnston,  of  South  Caro- 
lina; it  too  was  turned  down  by  a  vote  of 
36  to  52.  The  only  measure  to  aid  our 
domestic  industry  that  was  passed  by 
that  session  of  the  Congress  was  the  in- 
clusion of  section  204  in  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1956.  Section  204  authorizes  the 
President  to  negotiate  with  foreign  coim- 
tries  to  limit  imports. 

Negotiations  aimed  at  limiting  impwrts 
from  Japan  which  at  that  time  ac- 
counted for  the  largest  volume  of  cotton 
textiles  imported  into  the  United  States 
began  in  1956.  In  1957  the  negotiators 
agreed  upon  a  5-year  plan  for  voluntary 
control  of  Japanese  exports  of  cotton 
textiles  to  the  United  States.  Since  this 
agreement  applied  solely  to  Japan,  when 
the  Japanese  restrained  their  shipments 
other  textile  exporting  nations  increased 
theirs. 

In  1959,  the  domestic  cotton  growing 
industry  asked  the  Secretary  of  Agricul- 
ture to  seek  a  Tariff  Commission  hearing 
under  section  22  to  obtain  relief  from 
imports.  The  President  asked  that  the 
case  be  limited  to  the  effect  of  imports 
on  the  cotton  export  program.  The 
Tariff  Commission  rejected  the  recom- 
mendations. 

While  these  efforts  were  taking  place 
cotton  textile  Imports  were  climbing 
from  135  million  square  yard  equivalents 
in  1952  to  more  than  1  billion  square 
yard  equivalents  in  1962.  Since  1955, 
despite  a  population  increase  of  approx- 
imately 20  million,  there  has  been  a  loss 
of  nearly  200,000  Jobs  in  the  textile- 
apparel  industries  and  consumption  of 
domestic  raw  cotton  and  cotton  products 
has  failed  to  expand  with  the  popula- 
tion. 

It  was  against  this  background  and 
with  the  knowledge  of  these  conditions 


that  President  Kennedy  took  office  in 
January  1961.  He  recognized  the  prob- 
lem and  its  seriousness  to  oiu:  Govern- 
ment and  our  people,  and  he  resolved  to 
do  something  about  it.  He  immediately 
appointed  a  five-man  Cabinet  Textile 
Committee,  composed  of  the  Secretaries 
of  State.  Labor.  Commerce,  Agriculture, 
and  the  Treasury,  to  inquire  into  the  sit- 
uation and  to  recommend  to  him  what 
should  be  done.  As  a  result  of  the  com- 
mittee's inquiries.  President  Kennedy  on 
May  2,  1961,  announced  his  seven  point 
program  for  the  assistance  to  the  textile 
industry. 

That  very  same  month  industry  ini- 
tiated action  in  the  Office  of  Emergency 
Planning  under  the  national  security 
clause  of  the  Trade  Agreements  Act. 
They  presented  the  most  detailed  and 
extensive  case  ever  filed  with  this  office. 
The  evidence  was  designed  to  establish 
the  fact  that  the  cotton  textile  industry 
is  both  essential  to  national  defense  and 
jeopardized  by  imports.  Under  the  au- 
thority of  the  national  secmity  clause, 
the  President  may  impose  import  con- 
trols to  protect  an  industry  if  the  above 
criteria  are  met.  The  record  in  the  case 
was  closed  in  October  1961.  No  decision 
has  thus  far  been  annoimced. 

There  were  those  of  us  in  Congress  who 
had  observed  for  many  months  these 
deteriorating  conditions  developing  in 
the  agricultural-textile  economy.  I 
called  together  some  of  my  colleagues 
who  are  most  directly  affected  by  this 
situation  so  that  we  might  confer  with 
and  advise  with  the  late  President  on 
ways  to  alleviate  the  situation.  One 
hundred  and  twenty -seven  Members  of 
the  House  responded  and  we  have  met 
over  the  past  2  Mi  years.  Representatives 
of  this  group  upon  several  occasions  dis- 
cussed the  matter  with  our  late  Presi- 
dent. 

There  has  been,  I  believe,  general  ac- 
ceptance and  support  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's seven-pohit  program.  One  of 
these  seven  points  deals  with  the  aboli- 
tion of  two-price  cotton.  That  is  the 
major  purpose  of  H.R.  6196. 

Prior  to  developing  the  reasons  why 
the  enactment  of  this  bill  is  necessary  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole,  and  to  the  cotton, 
textile,  and  apparel  industries  in  particu- 
lar, I  wish  to  take  just  a  moment  to  re- 
port upon  some  of  the  other  points  of 
President  Kennedy's  program  which  will 
put  into  proper  context  the  absolute 
necessity  of  the  enactment  of  H.R.  6196, 
a  bill  which  will  not  injiire  this  highly 
c<»nplex  and  interrelated  progrtmi,  but 
will,  instead,  preserve  this  critical  seg- 
ment of  om-  economy  from  further  inter- 
nal erosion  and  unfair  external  competi- 
tion. 

Our  late  President  recognized  that  an 
unrealistic  and  inequitable  tax  deprecia- 
tion schedule  was  imposed  upon  the 
textile  industry.  He  directed  the  De- 
partment of  the  Treasury  to  study  the 
situation  to  take  corrective  action.  This 
was  done.  As  a  result,  I  am  happy  to  re- 
port that  intensified  modenUzation  and 
purchase  of  new  and  replacement  equip- 
ment are  taking  place,  thus  further  per- 
fecting one  of  this  Nation's  most  efficient 
and  advanced  industries. 
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The  contribution  to  be  made  to  the 
Industry  by  Intensified  research  was  also 
recognized  by  President  Kennedy,  and  in 
accordance  with  his  wishes  the  Congress 
made  initial  funds  available  for  this  pxir- 
poee.  Encouraging  reports  have  been  re- 
ceived from  competent  experts  in  the 
Department  of  Agrioilture  and  the  cot- 
ton-growing industry  that  with  increased 
research  into  the  costs  of  growing  cotton 
over  the  next  5  to  10  years  a  reduction  in 
costs  may  be  anticipated  of  10  cents  per 
pound. 

In  November  1961  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  for  a  second  time,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  fourth  point  of  the  pro- 
gram, soioght  Tariff  Commission  action 
to  limit  Imports  under  section  22.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  widened  the  scope  of  this 
investigation  by  extending  It  to  cover 
the  effect  of  Imports  on  all  US.  cotton 
programs.  In  spite  of  these  measures  by 
the  executive  branch  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion In  September  1962  once  more  ruled 
against  relief  for  the  domestic  textile 
Industry. 

A  19-nation,  1-year  cotton  textile  ar- 
rangement was  negotiated  in  1961,  and 
a  23-natlon,  5-year  arrangement  was  ne- 
gotiated in  1962.  Both  of  these  arrange- 
ments sought  to  control  the  flow  of  cot- 
ton textiles  into  the  United  States,  but 
satisfactory  enforcement  of  the  arrange- 
ments by  the  United  States  has  been 
rendered  extremely  difficult  be<»use  of 
the  raw  cotton  costs  advantage  enjoyed 
by  foreign  mills.  The  windfall  profits 
which  accrue  to  foreign  manufactivers 
and  domestic  Importers  are  such  that 
they  encourage  every  conceivable  device 
for  circumventing  the  terms  of  the  ar- 
rangements. The  advantage  two-price 
cotton  gives  foreign  mills,  at  the  expense 
of  U.S.  mills,  was  aptly  described  by 
President  Kennedy  as  "the  unique  bur- 
den" borne  by  the  domestic  textile  in- 
dustry. 

Developments  of  this  present  legisla- 
tion to  remove  the  inequity  of  the  Gov- 
emment-estabUshed  two-price  cotton 
program  began  at  the  direction  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  in  late  1962,  following  the 
adverse  decision  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion. 

It  is  evident  that  UR.  6196  came  into 
being  against  a  background  of  complex 
and  involved  political  and  economic  con- 
ditions which  have  developed  over  a  pe- 
riod of  several  years.  Two-price  cotton 
was  created  by  the  Government;  two- 
price  cotton  must  be  abolished  by  the 
Oovemment.  The  passage  of  HJl.  6196 
will  do  Just  tliat. 

The  ultimate  success  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent's entire  seven  point  program  will  be 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  passage  of  this 
legislation. 

This  bill  was  not  casually  arrived  at. 
It  is  the  product  of  extensive  hearings 
involving  every  interest  in  the  vast  agri- 
cultural-industrial cotton  complex.  A 
sincere  effort,  and  I  submit  a  successful 
one,  has  been  achieved  to  strike  a  deli- 
cate balance  between  the  various  and 
sometimes  diverse  elements  of  tliis  indus- 
try, without  doing  violence  to  any.  It  Is, 
I  think,  a  tribute  to  the  very  funda- 
mental nature  of  the  American  indus- 
trial and  governmental  system  to  recog- 


nize the  successful  coordination  of 
individual  Interests  in  HJl.  6196  for  the 
purpose  of  breathing  new  life  Into  a 
great  and  vital  industry. 

I  urge  that  the  bill  with  the  committee 
approved  Mclntlre  amendment  be 
passed.  It  is  the  considered  Judgment 
of  the  industry,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Agriculture  Committee  of 
of  this  body  that  this  legislation  should 
be  enacted  in  the  form  in  which  It  has 
been  presented  to  us.  Such  a  deUcate 
balance  has  been  struck  between  all  the 
diverse  interests  Involved  that  to  tamper 
with  its  present  form  will  unquestionably 
seriously  Jeopardize  the  entire  legisla- 
tion. I  encourage  your  support  of  H.R. 
6196  with  the  belief  that  It  is  the  best,  If 
not  the  only,  workable  solution  to  abol- 
ish an  Injustice  imposed  by  Government 
upon  this  Indispensible  segment  of  our 
domestic  economy.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  former  Speaker  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Martin],  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  am  pleased  to  Join  with  my 
good  friend  and  colleague  for  many 
years,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
VmsoN],  in  support  of  the  bill  HJl.  9196. 
I  am  hopeful  that  the  Cooley  bUl  will  pass 
the  House  today  because  It  maybe  the 
last  chance  the  many  textile  firms  of  this 
country  have  to  live. 

You  who  may  be  removed  from  the 
textile  communities  do  not  realize  the 
hardship  that  has  been  imposed  upon 
this  industry  in  recent  years.  Only  a 
month  ago  a  large  textile  factory  In  my 
district  closed,  and  I  understand  another 
one  is  threatened. 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  closings  mean 
himdreds  of  people  are  going  to  be 
thrown  out  of  woric,  hundreds  of  good, 
honest  working  men  and  women  who 
only  want  a  fair  chance  to  earn  an  hon- 
est living.  They  are  deprived  of  that 
opportunity  because  of  Intolerable  condi- 
tions imposed  by  our  Oovemment. 

These  industries  are  not  only  forced  to 
pay  8  cents  a  pound  more  for  their  cot- 
ton than  the  industries  of  Japan  and 
Europesm  or  other  Asiatic  countries,  but 
they  are  also  forced  to  compete  with  the 
cheap  wages  paid  abroad  which  are  very 
much  less  than  in  this  country. 

Why  are  we  forced  to  do  this?  It  is 
due  in  large  measure  to  our  foreign  pol- 
icy which  demands  that  we  make  these 
sacrifices.  I  am  hoping  that  we  may  be 
able  to  solve  this  problem  and  remove 
these  artificial  conditions. 

But.  If  we  are  forced  to  pay  this  extra 
amount  for  our  cotton,  the  burden  should 
not  fall  entirely  upon  the  people  who 
work  in  the  textile  Industry.  It  is  an 
expense  for  the  whole  country  and  they 
should  share  in  the  expense. 

I  do  not  like  a  lot  of  policies  in  these 
various  farm  bills.  Some  of  them  have 
been  very  obnoxious  to  me.  But  we  are 
faced  today  with  one  fact,  and  Uiat  Is  If 
we  do  not  pass  this  bill  the  chance  of  siu-- 
vival  of  the  textile  industry  is  very  lim- 
ited. In  view  of  that  fact  I  make  this 
plea  on  behalf  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  employed  in  my  district  and 


whom  I  want  to  keep  working.  I  believe 
It  Is  good  for  the  workers  and  I  beUeve 
It  will  give  American  private  enterprise 
a  chance  to  flourish. 

I  Join  with  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vncsoit],  and 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLiT],  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture,  in  support  of  this  bill.  It  Is 
the  last  chance  of  the  textile  industry 
to  get  a  little  Justice  from  this  Congress. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  is  so  hardhearted 
or  sectional  minded  that  they  would 
want  to  destroy  the  oldest  industry  in 
America.  I  live  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  place  where  the  textile  industry 
started.  I  know  from  the  old  citizens 
that  It  started  In  the  city  of  Pawtucket, 
RJ..  Just  across  the  river.  The  first  tex- 
tile mill  was  formed  Immediately  after 
the  Revolutionary  War.  The  people  of 
the  country  at  that  time  knew  they  had 
to  have  this  tsnse  of  industry,  and  they 
have  made  continued  efforts  in  Its  behalf. 

The  prompt  passage  of  this  bill  will 
be  hailed  with  joy  by  the  thousands  of 
people  who  work  in  the  textile  industry. 

The  textile  industry  was  needed  in  the 
early  days  of  our  Republic.  It  Is  em  abso- 
lute necessity  both  in  peace  and  war. 
We  must  not  sacrifice  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Brock]. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  there  Is 
virtual  unanimity  on  two  facts  about  the 
current  cotton  situation :  First,  that  cot- 
ton is  in  serious  economic  trouble,  and 
second,  that  something  must  be  done  to 
prevent  further  Inroads  by  ccxnpeting 
fibers  into  its  markets.  The  disagree- 
ment and  the  controversy  is  centered  on 
the  question  of  how  to  solve  a  critical 
situation. 

At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  I  intend 
to  vote  for  H.R.  6196  If  the  amendment 
to  be  proposed  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine  is  adopted.  I  am  doing  so  In  full 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  bill  pro- 
vides temporary  additional  cost  to  save 
the  cotton  industry. 

It  would  serve  no  purpose  for  me  to 
repeat  the  mmierous  facts  which  all  add 
up  to  one  thing — American  cotton  Is  in 
deep  trouble.  Most  of  Its  current  prob- 
lems stem  from  the  fact  that  Its  price 
Is  too  high  to  permit  it  to  compete  for 
markets.  That  its  price  is  too  iiigh  is  the 
direct  result  of  poor  and  unwise  admin- 
istration of  existing  cotton  legislation  by 
the  current  Secretary  of  Agriculture.  To 
permit  the  present  cotton  program  to 
continue  as  it  is  now  being  administered, 
would  cost,  in  my  Judgment,  far  more 
than  the  cost  of  the  program  embodied 
In  the  legislation  now  under  discussion. 

H.R.  6196,  if  amended  as  proFtosed  by 
the  gentleman  from  Maine,  offers  the 
only  practical  and  possible  method  for 
solving  the  cotton  problem.  It  points 
the  way  toward  a  cotton  program  that 
permits  the  industry  to  realize  its  full 
potential  and  exist  without  dependence 
on  Federal  subsidy. 

If  we  accept  the  fact  that  cotton's 
markets  will  not  wait  and  that  Immedi- 
ate action  must  be  taken  to  prevent  fur- 
ther loss  of  markets  and  contraction  of 
the  Industry,  there  are  virtually  no  alter- 
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natives  to  the  proposed  bill.  I  doubt 
that  anyone  serloxisly  entertains  the 
thought  that  price  supports  can  be  im- 
mediately lowered  to  a  level  that  would 
allow  American  cotton  to  meet  its  com- 
petition at  the  "world  price."  Such  a 
step  would  ruin  the  vast  majority  of  cot- 
ton farmers  across  tt>e  entire  belt.  And 
the  resulting  economic  consequences 
would  be  felt  far  beyond  the  farm  level. 
Likewise,  elimination  of  the  export 
subsidy  would  not  solve  the  problem. 
Without  the  export  subsidy,  American 
cotton  would  be  virtually  eliminated  from 
foreign  markets.  When  we  consider  that 
cotton  earns  alx)ut  $750  million  yearly 
in  foreign  exchange,  we  realize  that  the 
national  interest  militates  against  such 
a  move. 

HJl.  6196  is  aimed  at  improving  the 
economic  well-being  of  the  entire  indus- 
try. But  if  there  Is  any  one  branch  that 
stands  to  benefit  the  most  from  the  long- 
run  effects  of  the  legislation,  it  is  the 
producer  segment. 

Under  the  existing  cotton  program,  as 
it  is  being  administered,  farmers  face 
a  dreary  prospect.  They  are  directly 
confronted  with  sharply  declining  mar- 
kets, and  swelling  surpluses.  If  these 
conditions  are  allowed  to  continue,  a  fur- 
ther reduction  in  the  statutory  minimum 
cotton  acreage  allotinent  is  almost 
Inevitable. 

On  the  other  hand,  HJl.  6196,  with  the 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  offers  a  real  opportunity  for  farm- 
ers to  produce  for  an  expanding  market 
and  actually  increase  their  income  from 
farming. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  requires 
a  reducUon  in  price  supports  from  the 
existing  level  of  32.47  to  29  cents  by  1966. 
It  puts  a  celling  on  the  level  of  price  sup- 
ports. At  the  same  time,  H.R.  6196  di- 
rects the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  be- 
ginning with  the  1965  crop  year,  to  lower 
price  supports  to  reflect  reductions  in 
costs  of  producing  cotton.  It  also  directs 
that  a  special  cotton  research  program 
be  instituted  to  reduce  production  costs. 
This  Is  the  only  soimd  solution  to  the 
present  cotton  problem.  Costs  must  be 
cut  If  cotton  Is  to  compete  for  Its  markets 
without  a  Federal  subsidy  and  without 
sacrifice  of  farm  income.  The  benefits 
that  will  flow  to  farmers  from  such  a 
program  are  clear. 

The  only  question  Is:  Can  costs  be 
lowered?  The  answer,  I  believe,  is  "Yes," 
and  here  is  the  crux  of  the  matter. 

A  real  potential  does  exist  for  much 
faster  progress  in  cotton  technology,  es- 
pecially In  lowering  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion. Currently  an  interesting  case  In 
point  is  the  boll  weevil,  which  has  long 
stood  as  the  symbol  of  cost  and  trouble 
for  much  of  the  Cotton  Belt.  This  is 
a  highly  specialized  insect  wtiich  feeds  on 
virtually  nothing  but  the  cotton  plant 
and  is  found  mainly  In  North  America. 
Yet  only  in  the  past  several  years  has 
a  research  effort  of  realistic  scope  been 
launched  against  the  boll  weevil.  Al- 
ready several  highly  promising  leads 
have  been  developed,  raising  hopes  that 
this  insect  can  be  brought  under  much 
better  and  chei4)er  control,  possibly  even 
eradicated.    Tliere  are  many  comparable 


opportunities,  but  the  total  research  ef- 
fort on  cotton  is  a  small  one  for  the  vast 
complexity  of  problems  which  exist. 
Documented  testimony  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Agriculture  shows  that 
adequate  research  could  open  the  way  to 
an  average  cost  reduction  of  11  cents 
a  pound  in  the  next  5  or  10  years.  Should 
this  effort  be  successful,  the  hand  of  the 
Federal  Government  could  be  taken  off 
the  American  farmers  back.  This  must 
be  our  ultimate  objective. 

Cotton  production  costs  must  come 
down,  so  that  prices  can  come  down. 
Then  we  can  have  market  expansion,  not 
market  contraction.  If  we  assume  a 
static  market  and  try  to  squeeze  all  we 
can  from  it  by  the  supply-management 
technique  of  high  price  and  low  produc- 
tion, we  will  wind  up  with  little  or  no 
market. 

All  the  land,  labor,  and  capital  now  em- 
ployed in  producing  and  handling  cot- 
ton stands  in  serious  jeopardy  of  losing 
its  employment.  And  this  is  not  the 
threat,  sometimes  found  in  food  and  feed, 
that  one  farm  enterprise  will  be  displaced 
by  another.  It  is  the  threat  that  U.S. 
cotton  will  be  displaced  on  its  home 
market  by  industrially  produced  fibers 
and  in  the  export  market  by  these  to- 
gether with  foreign  cotton.  In  other 
words,  we  must  contemplate  the  threat 
of  a  large  net  reduction  in  the  markets 
served  by  American  agriculture. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  great  pos- 
sibility of  expansion  in  the  markets  for 
U.S.  cotton,  representing  a  net  increase 
in  the  total  output  required  of  our  ag- 
ricultural system. 

Of  course,  there  are  other  ccxnpetitive 
factors  besides  price  in  the  contest  for 
fiber  markets.  Quality  and  promotion 
are  the  most  obvious  of  these.  But  on 
the  current  competitive  scene  the  role 
of  price  is  especially  crudaL 

Over  the  past  3  years  cotton  has  lost 
about  a  sixth  of  its  domestic  market  to 
competing  fibers.  It  is  dear  that  this 
shift  was  caused  largely  by  a  Govern- 
ment-supported rise  in  the  market  price 
of  cotton,  following  and  accompanying 
reductions  in  the  prices  of  rayon  and 
other  manmade  fibers.  The  shift  is 
continuing,  with  no  end  in  sight. 

In  exports,  it  is  more  difficult  to  meas- 
ure the  fundamental  maiket  changes 
which  reflect  real  shifts  in  the  competi- 
tive position  of  U.S.  cotton.  So  many 
temporary  factors  obscure  the  basic 
trend.  But  at  least  this  much  is  evi- 
dent: A  few  years  ago  the  trend  was 
strongly  upward,  but  today  there  cer- 
tainly is  no  upward  trend.  There  is 
much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is  downward. 
Meantime  the  export  market  for  U.S. 
cotton,  even  as  it  now  stands,  depends 
vitally  upon  a  subsidy  which  causes  a 
two-price  system,  making  cotton  avail- 
able much  cheaper  to  foreign  than  to 
domestic  manufacturers  and  thus  stim- 
ulating a  tremendous  expansion  in  im- 
ports of  cotton  products. 

Our  present  export  pjice  for  cotton 
may  or  may  not  be  low  enough  to  sus- 
tain a  healthy  continuation  of  this  ex- 
port market  in  future  years.  This  is  not 
as  yet  certain.  But  quite  certainly  this 
export  price  Is  part  of  a  two-price  sys- 


tem which  is  Itself  the  target  of  ever- 
rising  criticism  and  is  unlikely  to  be 
tenable,  p>olitically  or  economically,  be- 
yond a  limited  time. 

Thus  the  market  for  cotton,  domestic 
and  foreign.  Is  in  critical  condition  be- 
cause of  the  domestic  price  level.  It 
must  be  lowered,  and  the  costs  under- 
lying it  must  be  lowered. 

I  deplore  the  fact  that  even  temporary 
and  modest  additional  spending  is  re- 
quired to  provide  the  time  needed  for 
this  indus^  to  get  on  the  road  to  the 
long-term  goal.  That  it  is  needed  is  due 
to  the  unsound  administration  of  the 
current  cotton  legislation. 

But  the  fact  remains  that  there  is  a 
compelling  need  to  eliminate  the  two- 
price  cotton  system.  Prices  must  come 
down  quickly,  but  costs  can  only  come 
down  more  slowly.  To  bridge  the  dif- 
ference in  timing,  is  the  reason  for  a 
temporary  Government  program.  There 
is  little  point  in  making  the  effort  needed 
to  reduce  costs  if  our  markets  are  to  be 
irrevocably  lost  In  the  meantime.  But 
likewise  there  is  Uttle  point  in  further 
Government  subsidy  if  it  merely  prolongs 
the  agony  of  a  dying  industry  or — even 
worse — ^If  it  carries  us  permanently  Into 
deeper  dependence  upon  handouts  from 
Washington.  Either  the  cost-cutting  ef- 
fort or  the  t^nporaiy  subsidy  would  be 
rather  futile  by  Itself. 

Fortimately.  the  legislation,  particu- 
larly with  the  Mclntlre  amendment  ap- 
pended, provides  the  means  by  which  not 
only  the  new  but  also  the  present  Fed- 
eral subsidies  can  be  eliminated.  On 
balance  the  good  features  of  the  legisla- 
tion outweigh  the  bad.  If  we  can  move 
in  the  direction  of  freeing  the  cotton  In- 
dustry from  dep)endence  on  the  Govern- 
ment, we  will  have  done  it  a  great  service. 
This  legislation  Is  aimed  at  that  goal. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  this  bill.  The 
only  alternative  to  It  Is  a  continuation  of 
the  incompetence  of  current  agricultural 
programs  which  are  destroying  the  free- 
dom and  opportunity  of  millions  of 
American  citizens. 

Mr.  BAKER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROCK.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BAKER.  I  commend  my  colleague 
from  Tennessee  on  his  views  and  his 
statements.  I  Join  with  him  in  support 
of  this  legislation  and  urge  its  passage. 

Mr.  BROCK.    I  thank  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania  [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman  and 
Members  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States,  many  times  in  my  30  years  of  leg- 
islative life  I  have  been  in  the  position 
of  standing  on  the  floor  and  fighting  for 
a  cause  that  I  knew  bef  or^iand  was  lost. 
I  have  that  feeling  today.  It  has  been 
said  that  a  speech  never  changes  a  vote, 
but  persuasion  does.  I  am  afraid  the 
speedies  have  been  too  few  and  Uie  per- 
suasion has  been  too  much. 

We  have  finally  reached  that  stage 
where  we  have  to  make  a  decision  on  a 
far-reaching  piece  of  legislation.  <me 
that  I  believe  will  kick  open  Pandora's 
box  for  many  years  to  come  In  the  most 
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serious  type  of  legislative  demand  ever 
made  upon  a  legislative  body  in  the  his- 
tory of  this  United  States. 

Never  in  our  history  have  we  been 
asked  to  subsidize  profltmaking,  profit- 
taking,  and  profit-corporate  enterprise 
except  in  times  of  duress,  emergency, 
and  expansion  where  expansion  was 
needed  for  the  common  welfare. 

This  legislation  for  the  first  time  pro- 
poses that  35  mill  operators  in  these 
United  States  will  receive  in  cash — will 
receive  75  percent  of  a  total  of  $350  mil- 
lion. Do  not  be  fooled  by  the  phrase 
"payments  in  kind"  because  when  a  tex- 
tile mill  has  to  buy  its  cotton,  it  either 
pays  for  it  in  cash  or  pays  for  it  with  a 
certificate  of  payment  in  kind  from  the 
Government.  It  cannot  operate  with- 
out cotton  and  cannot  operate  without 
any  other  ingredient  in  its  product. 
Therefore,  if  it  gets  the  ingredient  by 
certificate,  it  is  in  lieu  of  cash  and  the 
certificate  is  cash. 

While  not  underestimating  the  cost  one 
way  or  another  of  this  legislation,  I  be- 
lieve the  decision  goes  to  a  principle  far 
and  beyond  any  that  has  ever  been  pro- 
pounded or  expounded  on  this  floor. 

We  all  know  about  the  domestic  cost 
differential  between  foreign  cotton  pur- 
chases. But  the  same  group  that  is  de- 
manding the  passage  of  this  legislation 
demanded  the  foreign  export  to  help  the 
cotton  farmer  in  the  United  States  grow 
cotton  for  cotton  export  and  the  taxpay- 
ers in  every  other  section  of  the  United 
States  have  paid  a  subsidy  of  $500  to 
$750  million  a  year — every  year  in  order 
that  we  could  keep  our  cottongrowers 
operating. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  that  from 
the  begliuilng  of  time  agriculture  has  al- 
ways had  to  be  subsidized  in  one  form 
or  another.  And  I  subscribe  to  that 
principle.  I  believe  that  agriculture  has 
to  be  subsidized  in  one  form  or  another. 
But  I  do  not  believe  that  this  Congress 
can  step  from  the  necessity  of  subsidiz- 
ing the  cotton  or  the  wheat  or  the  dairy 
industry  and  then  move  over  into  sub- 
sidizing the  processors,  producers,  and 
profit  takers. 

That  is  what  we  are  doing.  They  are 
using  strong  and  compelling  arguments. 
They  are  saying  that  45  mills  have  been 
liquidated  in  the  past  5  years  due  to  for- 
eign c(xnpetition.  Who  amongst  all  of 
us  did  not  know  a  year  ago  that  foreign 
competition  was  a  disastrous,  dangerous, 
and  catastrophic  thing  in  the  economics 
of  this  Nation?  If  you  did  not  know,  it 
was  because  you  did  not  listen,  because 
I  tried  for  hours,  for  days,  and  for  weeks, 
talking  in  most  cases  to  an  empty  hall,  to 
warn  you  about  the  very  danger  that  is 
contained  in  a  foreign  trade  movement 
which  has  behind  it  the  most  unrealistic 
philosophy  of  trade  ever  conceived  in 
the  minds  of  any  legislative  body.  The 
increase  in  imports  has  been  from  100,000 
bales  in  1954  to  645,000  bales  in  1962. 
They  knew  that,  and  they  imposed  that 
sickness  upon  themselves  by  their  vote 
for  the  so-called  will-o'-the-wisp  of  free 
trade. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  this 
Congress,  believe  me,  I  have  voted  and  I 
will  vote  £igain  to  support  the  cotton 
farmer,  but  in  this  instance  the  cotton 


farmer  will  be  hurt.  Tou  are  taking 
from  the  cotton  farmers'  share  of  the 
subsidy  and  you  are  going  to  give  it  to  the 
mill  operator.  Any  person  in  this  Con- 
gress who  has  never  read  the  story  of 
cotton  mills  and  their  operations  in  this 
country  had  better  read  it  before  they 
vote  today.  I  was  told  that  the  textile 
workers  are  for  this  bill  and  therefore 
I  ought  to  be  for  it.  I  have  a  great  deal 
of  respect  for  the  textile  workers.  In  30 
years  of  legislative  work  it  has  always 
been  my  aim  to  vote  for  and  to  work  for 
the  lesser  peoples  and  the  little  peoples 
of  this  Nation.  I  have  yet  ever  to  have 
had  to  apologize  for  any  vote  I  have  cast 
for  any  piece  of  legislation  when  it  re- 
lates to  the  welfare  of  the  farmer  or  to 
the  welfare  of  the  worker. 

The  textile  workers  were  against  my 
stand  on  trade  last  year,  but  here  they 
have  in  their  own  letter  a  statement  com- 
ing from  their  own  president  saying  that 
the  increased  imports  because  of  our 
trade  policy  are  the  reason  for  the  Mar- 
land  mill  shutting  down,  throwing  453 
workers  out  of  woric. 

I  want  to  tell  you  I  am  very,  very,  very 
appreciative  of  the  fact  that  this  is  the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  my  legislative 
career  that  the  Farmers  Union,  and  the 
Farm  Bureau  have  gotten  together  in 
opposition  to  a  piece  of  legislation  on  the 
fioor  of  the  Congress.  And  I  want  to  tell 
you,  that  is  no  easy  marriage. 

Yesterday  I  heswd  a  Member  of  this 
Congress  talk  about  how  the  cotton 
workers  wanted  to  stay  in  the  economy. 
Believe  me,  my  people  want  to  stay  in  the 
economy.  I  have  here  a  labor  market 
letter  received  this  morning  from  my  dis- 
trict. Let  me  read  one  line.  "A  loss  of 
6,500  more  Jobs  in  this  district  caused  the 
total  emplo3anent  to  drop  to  an  alltlme 
low."  And  why  were  they  out  of  work? 
Because  subsidized  oil  killed  off  the  coal 
mines ;  because  plastics  took  the  place  of 
glass.  And  the  cotton  industry  is  in 
trouble  today  because  synthetics  are  tak- 
ing the  place  of  the  natural  fiber,  cotton. 

This  legislation  is  a  war  chest,  and  I 
say  this  for  the  record  and  I  defy  any 
Member  of  this  Congress  to  prove  dif- 
ferently. I  can  prove  it  by  the  record 
that  was  made  before  the  very  commit- 
tee that  brought  this  bill  out.  This  leg- 
islation provides  a  war  chest  of  $350 
million  to  the  cotton  textile  mills  to  fight 
the  synthetic  textile  mills  in  America. 

In  our  own  report  to  this  House,  in  a 
statement  made  by  Mr.  Hickman  Price, 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  he  plainly  and  blimtly 
said: 

Indeed,  the  issue  here  Is  whether  the  use 
of  cotton  Lb  to  dwindle  as  a  result  of  our  own 
self-imposed  action,  or  whether  the  use  of 
cotton  is  not  only  to  be  maintained,  but  to 
be  Increased. 

The  American  farmer,  in  good  times 
and  in  bad,  has  been  the  basic  customer 
who  is  with  us  in  peace  and  war.  That 
customer  now  needs  the  only  customer 
he  has,  the  textile  mills.  Is  that  indus- 
try to  continue  to  be  discriminated 
against  by  allowing  the  test  tubes  and 
the  chemical  engineers  to  develop  com- 
petition? Because,  if  you  are  anxious 
about  the  foreign  competition,  the  re- 
siUt  could  easily  have  been  achieved  by 


creating  an  SMt-cent-a-pound  cotton 
content  component  duty  against  Imports. 
Only  8  percent  of  the  textiles  in  the 
United  States  are  Imported  and  92  per- 
cent are  domestic.  It  would  cost  exactly 
$27  million  to  equalize  the  cost  of  do- 
mestic cotton  textiles  to  the  American 
people  with  foreign  textiles. 

Why  do  we  say  that  6  million  bales 
of  cotton  being  exported  at  a  subsidy  of 
$42.50  are  to  be  equalized  by  paying 
$42.50  on  8»/2  million  bales  of  cotton? 

We  finally  have  arrived  at  that  point 
where  a  decision  is  to  be  made  on  a  very 
important  question.  While  not  under- 
estimating the  costs  one  way  or  the  other 
on  this  legislation.  I  believe  the  decision 
goes  more  to  a  principle  and  a  philoso- 
phy than  it  does  directly  to  the  dollars 
Involved.  We  all  admit  that  the  present 
system  of  Government  price  supports  for 
cotton  create  an  inequity  between  Ameri- 
can cotton  users  and  foreign  cotton 
users  when  they  are  thrown  into  trade 
conflict. 

On  one  hand  the  domestic  price  is  sup- 
ported at  32  Mi  cents  a  pound  while  at  the 
same  time  the  Government  enables  for- 
eign mills  to  obtain  American  cotton  at 
24  cents  a  pound.  This  is  roughly  a  25- 
percent  advantage  given  to  foreign  mills. 

In  dollars  and  cents  it  amounts  to 
$42.50  a  500-poimd  bale.  Sponsors  of 
this  legislation  are  using  the  politically 
important  argiiment  that  this  inequity 
has  led  to  a  tremendous  Increase  in  cot- 
ton products.  They  say  that  the  Increase 
has  been  from  100.000  bales  in  1954  to 
645,000  bales  in  1962.  They  go  on  to  say 
that  skyrocketing  imports  have  contrib- 
uted to  the  decline  of  the  domestic  In- 
dustry. Employment  has  declined  from 
246.800  workers  in  1958  to  223.400  in 
1962.  In  August  1963,  it  was  down  to 
216,000  production  workers.  Forty-five 
mills  have  been  liquidated  in  the  past  5 
years  wiping  out  20,000  Jobs. 

These  are  very  strong  and  compelling 
argimients,  however,  they  deserve  more 
than  a  passing  inquiry.  And  so,  I  would 
like  to  say  in  the  words  of  an  old  political 
leader — let  us  look  at  the  record:  From 
1947  to  1961  industrial  production  in  the 
United  States  increased  by  50  percent 
while  textile  production  declined  by  2 
percent.  During  the  same  period,  textile 
emplo3mient  decreased  from  1.325,000  to 
about  940.000.  You  can  see  that  while 
production  dropped  2  percent,  employ- 
ment dropped  25  percent. 

Most  of  this  was  due,  of  course,  to 
technical  advancement,  automation,  and 
manmade  fibers  in  the  Industry.  The 
entire  Importation  of  cotton  goods 
amounted  to  8  percent  of  the  domestic 
cotton  used  by  our  mills  last  year.  It 
can  be  said  that  the  proponents  of  this 
legislation  are  claiming  that  8  percent 
of  the  domestic  market  supplied  by  for- 
eign imports  has  disrupted  the  entire 
market  so  that  U.S.  mills,  according  to 
page  5  of  the  committee  report  is  as 
follows  and  I  quote: 

The  economic  structure  of  the  American 
cotton  industry  now  Is  In  Jeopardy. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  Tariff  Commission 
has  foimd,  again  quoting  from  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
denied  a  request  for  relief  through  an 
Import  fee  that  would  equalize  the  cost 
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of  raw  cotton  in  foreign  domestic  goods. 
Let  us  examine  Just  what  this  legislation 
really  does.  It  will  pay  a  subsidy  direct 
to  textile  mills  based  on  today's  cotton 
prices  and  the  last  year's  consumption 
of  8  V^  million  bales  of  cotton  of  approxi- 
mately $350  million. 

The  proposal  of  our  late,  lamented 
President  to  assess  8>/^  cents  per  pound 
on  imported  cotton  content  in  manu- 
factured products  would  have  been  as- 
sessed as  against  approximately  650.000 
bales  of  cotton  in  cotton  content 
amounting  to  approximately  $27  million. 
The  real  loss  to  the  American  econ- 
omy, dollarwlse,  is  the  loss  of  $42.50  on 
every  bale  of  cotton  exported  from  the 
United  States,  which  according  to  the 
latest  figures,  is  estimated  at  6  million 
bales  which  means  that  American  tax- 
payers fail  to  collect  from  foreign  cotton 
mills  a  sum  of  $255  million. 

The  passage  of  this  act  will  not  alter 
this  fact,  nor  will  it  change  this  phase 
of  the  cotton  subsidy  program.  We  will 
still  lose  $42.50  on  every  bale  of  cotton 
we  export,  but  this  bill  will  add  an  addi- 
tional loss  of  approximately  $350  million 
to  the  taxpayers  by  equalizing  the  so- 
called  world  price  to  the  domestic  price. 
If  this  is  done  for  cotton,  it  necessarily 
follows  that  it  can,  and  perhaps  should 
be  done  for  the  fiour  mills,  the  peanut 
candymakers.  the  users  of  feed  grains, 
and  all  other  subsidized  products  that 
fiow  in  the  world  trade  at  prices  lower 
than  the  U.S.  support  price  subsidy. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  the 
Impact  of  imports,  and  I  believe  every 
Member  of  this  Congress  knows  how  I 
feel  about  unfair,  low-priced  Imports,  I 
repeat — the  Impact  of  the  cotton  im- 
ports, while  only  8  percent  of  our  total 
cotton  textile  production — nevertheless, 
according  to  the  sponsors  of  this  act,  are 
responsible  for  the  loss  of  45  mills,  and 
20.000  jobs  in  5  years. 

Anybody  that  knows  the  cotton  con- 
tent of  textile  fabrics  and  the  finished 
products  sold  in  the  marketplace  must 
realize  that  while  the  cotton  content  is 
one  factor  that  determines  the  selling 
price  of  a  product,  it  is  by  no  means  the 
major  or  determining  factor,  and  so  we 
must  look  elsewhere  for  relief  for  the 
cotton  industry  since  the  wages,  taxes, 
necessary  and  essential  services — such  as 
power,  heat,  transportation  are  all  com- 
ponents of  cost,  and  in  each  of  these 
areas  the  differential  between  the  import 
and  the  domestic  product  is  much 
greater  and  more  of  a  factor  than  the 
cotton  cost. 

Whether  we  like  it.  whether  we  want 
to  admit  it,  the  simple  economic  facts 
of  life  are  such  that  the  promise  held 
out  to  the  textile  workers  to  the  con- 
sumer and  to  the  cottongrowers  that 
all  their  troubles  will  be  over  if  they 
pass  this  textile  mill  owner  subsidy  leg- 
islation is  but  an  empty  promise  and 
we  will  be  right  back  where  we  started 
with  a  lot  less  money  in  our  Treasury 
if  we  pass  this  legislation. 

I  have  not  the  time  to  deal  in  the 
statistical  figures  that  prove  beyond  a 
doubt  this  Is  unsound  legislation  that  will 
not  even  approach  the  goal  it  is  intended 
to  reach.  Namely,  a  competitive  level 
with  foreign  products.    We  pay  at  the 


present  time  a  subsidy  of  $25  million 
on  exported  cotton  and  we  also,  using 
the  same  figures,  are  paying  a  subsidy 
on  domestic  cotton  of  $350  million. 
Under  the  terms  of  this  act  we  would 
pay  an  additional  amount  from  $320 
to  $350  million  depeiuling  on  the  success 
of  the  reduction  in  the  price  program 
which  would  make  approximately  $900 
million  in  total  subsidy  for  the  cotton 
industry. 

This  would  be  equal  to,  and  above  the 
total  amount  of  the  value  of  the  cotton 
exports  from  the  United  States.  In 
simple,  plain  language  this  House  of 
Representatives  is  today  asked  to  vote 
to  add  to  an  already  burdensome  pro- 
gram of  subsidy,  a  sum  that  woiUd  make 
the  total  of  the  subsidy  out  of  the  pock- 
ets of  the  taxpayers  greater  than  the 
value  of  the  entire  cotton  shipment  from 
the  United  States. 

This  is  some  of  the  reward  that  we  reap 
from  an  unsound  trade  policy  which  is 
responsible  in  the  first  instance  for  the 
two-price  system. 

No  matter  how  much  we  add  to  the 
subsidy  program  the  American  cotton 
mills  win  never  compete  on  a  price  basis 
with  foreign  cotton  mills  in  foreign  mar- 
kets or  in  our  domestic  market.  Once 
we  have  admitted  this  then  we  must  look 
for  a  solution,  or  better  still,  let  us  look 
and  see  if  there  is  some  other  reason  for 
the  great  push  on  this  legislation. 

If  the  sponsors  of  this  legislation 
wanted  to  equalize  the  import  cotton  cost 
in  order  to  make  American  cotton  goods 
competitive — as  the  proponents  claim 
that  we  would — then  the  simple  proce- 
dure would  be  to  pass  legislation  charging 
a  customs  of  8^2  cents  a  poxmd  on  all 
imported  cotton  content.  This  would 
not  have  cost  the  taxpayers  a  red  cent; 
would  have  given  us  $27  million-odd  to 
put  into  the  Treasury  to  help  meet  the 
domestic  subsidy  program  and  would 
have  absolutely  equalized  the  cost  of  the 
cotton  content  between  imported  and  do- 
mestic cotton  goods, 

I  find  it  hard  to  believe  that  this  so- 
lution was  discarded  for  the  cimibersome. 
costly,  and  exorbitant  program  offered 
in  H.R.  6196. 

In  searching  for  an  answer  to  this 
provocative  situation  I  read  very  care- 
fully the  committee  report  and  on  pages 
7  and  8  I  find  the  following  excerpts 
from  the  speech  of  Mr.  Hickman  Price, 
then  Assistant  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
and  a  man  whom  I  remember  well  as  one 
of  the  prime  promoters  of  the  free  trade 
philosophy,  the  seven-point  textile  agree- 
ment and  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
This  is  what  he  had  to  say : 

We,  in  the  Department  of  Commerce  who 
are  so  keenly  aware  of  the  difflculUes  of  ovir 
domestic  textile  industry  in  its  struggle 
against  competition,  hope  that  the  Cbngress 
wUl  consider  this  legtslatlre  proposal  favor- 
ably and  enact  It  at  an  early  date. 

But  the  issues  before  the  Congress,  in  coa- 
sidering  the  proposed  legislation  is.  If  I  may 
suggest  It.  niore  far-reaching  than  that 
merely  of  the  correction  of  a  monstrous 
Inequity.  The  stake  here  Is  the  long-term 
sunrlTal  of  cotton  Itstif  as  an  industrial 
commodity.  The  American  ootton  farmer  In 
good  times  and  in  bad  times  has  one  basic 
customer  who  is  with  ua  in  peace  and  in  war. 
That  customer  is  our  own  domestic  cotton 
textile  Industry.    If  the  indxistry  continues 


to  be  discriminated  agalnat  as  It  now  Is  by 
a  very  much  higher  cost  of  Its  raw  material 
than  Its  foreign  competition,  it  is  inerltable 
that  in  the  long  run,  with  all  the  technology 
now  available  In  today's  world,  that  great 
customer  will  progressively  switch  to  other 
fibers  tn  the  manufactiire  of  fabric  and 
apparel.  If  it  is  the  policy  of  the  Dnited 
States  to  substitute  the  products  of  test 
tubes  and  chemical  engineering  for  the 
American  cotton  farmer,  then  Ijt  us  continue 
on  precisely  the  same  ro€kd  that  we  are  now 
on.  because  that  is  where  we  are  going.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  Congress  says  that 
the  economy  of  this  Nation  should  be  a 
balanced  one,  including  a  proeperous  cot- 
ton sector  of  our  agricultural  life,  then  make 
It  possible  for  cotton's  largest  customer  to 
continue  the  use  of  the  basic  staple  and  to 
IncreiMe  It. 

Indeed,  the  isaoe  here  is  whetho-  the  use 
of  cotton  is  to  dwindle  as  a  result  of  our 
own  self-imposed  action,  or  whether  the  use 
of  cotton  Is  not  only  to  be  maintained,  but 
to  be  increased. 

I  cannot  help  but  note  that  for  the  first 
time  we  see  a  new  element  introduced 
into  the  argimient  for  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  and  while  the  import  problem 
as  we  admitted  before,  is  one  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  appears  that  the  Commerce 
Department  spokesman  has  finally  ad- 
mitted that  this  legislation  is  aimed  at 
equalizing  competitive  prices  of  cotton 
and  manmade  fibers.  In  plain  words, 
that  while  $27  million  would  be  sufficient 
to  equalize  the  cost  with  imported  cotton 
goods,  the  American  taxpayer  is  0oing 
to  be  charged  approximately  $350  mil- 
lion to  put  cotton  in  a  competitive 
equality  with  test  tubes  and  chemical 
engineering. 

As  Mr.  Price  says,  to  balance  the  econ- 
omy and  to  eliminate  what  he  calls  the 
declining  of  the  uaes  of  cotton  as  a  re- 
sult of  over  own  self-imposed  action, 
meaning  of  covu-se,  that  the  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  increased  the  price  of  cotton 
to  where  it  is  no  competition  with  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

Now,  if  this  is  the  purpose  of  the  legis- 
lation, then  we  ought  to  discuss  that  and 
make  a  decision  as  to  whether  Congress 
is  willing  to  set  up  industrial  subsidies  in 
order  that  steel  can  compete  with  alu- 
minum and  glass  can  compete  with  plas- 
tics and  coal  can  compete  with  fuel  oil 
and  gas. 

Are  we  entering  a  new  phase  of  Gov- 
ernment spending  unwilling.  I  am  sure, 
unwillingly,  except  for  those  few  who— 
like  Mr.  Price — have  stated  it  in  plain 
language,  that  this  legislaticm  is  intend- 
ed to  save  the  cotton  industry  from  the 
disastrous  affects  of  synthetic  fiber  com- 
petition. 

I  have  no  stated  F>osition  on  this  phase 
of  this  legislation,  but  I  do  not  believe 
that  this  Congress  ought  to  pass  this 
legislation  without  knowing  exactiy  what 
can  be  the  results  of  iLs  passage.  If  this 
is  a  bill  to  help  the  cotton  industry  fight 
the  chemical  Industry,  it  ought  to  be  so 
stated.  The  facts  and  figures  in  the  case 
strongly  tend  to  corroborate  this  belief 
since  the  disparagement  between  the 
amount  of  extra  subsidy  paid  directly  to 
cotton  mill  owners  cannot  be  Justified 
solely  on  the  impact  of  cotton  imports. 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
remedy  insofar  as  the  import  impact  is 
concerned  is  simple,  and  requires  no  new 
legislation.    If  we  pass  this  bill  today,  we 
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are  setting  aside  the  findings  and  the 
opinion  handed  down  by  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission and  we  are  declaring  that  the 
importation  of  cotton  textiles  is  destruc- 
tive to  the  cotton  industry. 

Personally,  I  lean  toward  that  belief, 
but  this  legislation  does  not  prove  it. 

Getting  to  that  part  of  the  report 
which  tends  to  show  the  great  advan- 
tages to  the  taxpayer  who  will  be  called 
upon  to  dig  into  his  pocket  to  pay  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  textile  mill  operators, 
we  find  that  the  proponents  of  this  legis- 
lation have  put  out  information  which 
has  caused  at  least  one  large  union  in 
America  to  send  out  a  fact  sheet  stating 
that  the  passage  of  this  legislation  will 
save  the  consumers  $500  million  a  year 
and  will  create  some  36,000  Jobs  for  tex- 
tile workers. 

I  will  say  this,  as  a  personal  belief  and 
opinion,  that  the  millions  of  dollars  giv- 
en to  the  textile  mills  will  not  be  reflected 
in  any  2  for  1  savings  for  the  taxpayer 
who  is.  after  all,  the  consumer.  Second, 
unless  there  is  a  greatly  expanded  use 
of  textiles  of  all  kinds.  Jobs  created — if 
any — ^in  the  cotton  mills  will  be  lost  to 
the  textile  workers  in  the  synthetic  tex- 
tile miUs. 

Again.  In  searching  for  the  logic  or  rea- 
soning behind  such  sm  assumption  that 
by  charging  the  taxpayers  $1,  we  will  re- 
turn to  him  $2  in  savings. 

I  find  on  i>age  7  of  the  same  report,  and 
I  quote  the  following  language  from  Mr. 
Price,  statements  which  I  have  difSculty 
in  equating  to  simple  arithmetic,  let  alone 
the  science  of  trade  economics: 

We  not  only  believe  that  this  reduction 
will  be  passed  on  to  the  consumer,  but  we 
believe  that  because  of  the  necessary  dis- 
tributive markups  which  are  added  as  a  per- 
cent on  costs,  the  reduction  will  be  magnified 
throxigh  the  distribution  channels.  Such 
cumulative  markups  In  the  textile  and  ap- 
parel Industries  range  between  100  and  135 
percent. 

UtUlzing  the  more  conservative  markup  of 
100  percent,  and  using  an  annual  raw  cotton 
consumption  figure  of  4.6  billion  pounds, 
each  cent  of  reduction  in  coat  wovUd  amount 
to  $46  million,  thus  magnified  to  a  $90  mil- 
lion saying  to  the  oonsiuner.  And  this  could 
be  higher  than  $100  million  per  penny  of 
reduction  annually. 

This  would,  of  coiirse,  not  occur  overnight 
because  of  the  variable  Inventory  lag.  It 
may  run,  for  example,  from  3  to  8  months,  in 
the  case  of  cotton  apparel. 

The  Intolerable  inequity  imposed  on  our 
domestic  mills  by  the  difference  in  cost  of 
raw  materials  m\ist  be  done  away  with,  and 
the  costs  of  pa]rments,  whatever  they  may  be, 
to  remove  the  inequity  will  find  their  way 
into  the  profits  of  the  American  taxpayer  as, 
also,  the  American  consiuner.  And  I  doubt 
that  he  would  shirk  the  payment  of  $1  to 
correct  this  obvious  unfairness  in  order  to 
receive  $2  back  in  his  own  purse. 

I  have  dlillculty,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  try- 
ing to  equate  a  $90  million  savings  to  a 
0.01 -cent  reduction  in  the  cost  of  cotton. 
Since  the  textile  mills  would  not  be  able 
to  pass  on  to  the  consumer  this  reduced 
purchase  price,  since  the  plea  Is  made 
that  the  mills  cannot  sustain  their  pres- 
ent price  structure  without  this  sub- 
sidy— and  when  you  realize  that  the 
domestic  mills  sell  92  percent  of  the  cot- 
ton  content   products   in   the   United 


States — it  is  hardly  conceivable  that  the 
mills  will  pass  on  to  the  taxpayer  that 
amount  of  money  doubled  that  he  is  paid 
in  taxes  as  a  subsidy. 

If  this  were  economically  true,  and 
sound,  then,  Mr.  Chairman,  why  do  not 
we  pay  a  subsidy  of  a  billion  dollars  and 
the  taxpayer  then  would  save  $2  billion 
In  the  purchase  of  cotton  goods. 

The  only  way  that  a  subsidy  can  be 
used  to  reduce  cost  to  the  consumer  at 
the  marketplace  is  when  the  subsidy  is 
absorbed  by  the  National  Treasury.  This, 
I  am  sure,  will  be  the  ultimate  results  on 
any  added  subsidies  passed  by  this  Con- 
gress today,  or  any  other  time. 

It  might  be  interesting  to  know  also. 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  this  subsidy  plan 
will  actually  give  more  to  the  textile  mills 
of  the  United  States  than  they  have  been 
able  to  earn  in  any  of  the  last  5  years. 
This  is  covered  in  an  address  by  James  E. 
Robison  of  Indianhead  Mills,  entitled 
"King  Cotton's  Ransom,"  which  I  rec- 
ommend to  be  read  by  every  Member  of 
Congress  before  he  votes  on  this  legisla- 
tion. For  purposes  of  bringing  this  mat- 
ter to  your  attention,  let  me  give  you  the 
figures  that  will  demonstrate  the  point  I 
have  Just  made. 

In  1957  the  cotton  industry  used  8.496 
million  bales  of  cotton.  They  paid  a  pre- 
mium through  subsidy  of  38.4  cents  a 
pound,  or  a  total  of  $326  million.  They 
show  a  profit  on  total  textile  mill  prod- 
ucts for  that  year  of  $306  million. 

Skipping  then  to  1961,  and  I  assure 
you  that  the  figures  are  relatively  the 
same,  fiuctuating  with  the  subsidy  pay- 
ment and  total  consumption — by  taking 
the  figures  of  1961 — the  industry  con- 
sumed 8,200,000  bales  bearing  a  subsidy 
of  $30  a  bale,  amounting  to  $246  million, 
and  made  a  profit  of  $261  million.  Tak- 
ing the  figiores  of  1962  estimated  at 
8.750,000  bales  at  42.5  cents,  subsidy  pay- 
ment would  amount  to  $371  million. 
Using  the  ratio  between  profit  and  sub- 
sidy on  past  performance,  we  will  find 
ourselves  in  a  position  of  giving  textile 
mill  operators  a  payment  in  kind,  equal 
to  their  earned  profit  for  all  textile  mill 
products  within  10  percent  either  way. 

This  means  further.  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  when  the  textile  mills  make  their 
next  purchases  and  payment  in  kind,  cer- 
tificates will  buy  $371  million  worth  of 
cotton  out  of  the  surplus,  adding  that 
much  surplus  to  the  new  crop.  This  is 
especially  so  since  this  legislation  will 
allow  increased  acreage  planting  to  fiow 
into  world  trade  at  world  trade  prices 
without  subsidy. 

Are  we  to  believe  that  with  cotton  sur- 
pluses already  in  our  warehouses  that 
we  can  sell  more  cotton  and.  in  doing  so, 
will  we  find  ourselves  faced  with  another 
appeal  in  a  few  years  for  an  added  sub- 
sidy for  foreign  shipments? 

The  claim  of  Jobs  needs  a  little  more 
study  before  this  Congress  can  accept  a 
figure  pulled  out  of  the  air.  To  say  that 
this  industry  will  increase  employment 
by  even  one  employee  cannot  be  proven 
by  the  record  because  the  total  textile 
employment  in  the  United  States,  in- 
eluding  synthetics — as  well  as  cotton  tex- 
tiles— is  940.000  with  an  industry  pro- 


ducing within  2  percent  of  its  1947  fig- 
ures when  they  employed  1,325,000. 

When  we  realize  that  we  will  be  taking 
employees  from  the  synthetic  plants,  it 
is  hard  to  believe  that  we  will  increase 
production  in  the  cotton  textile  mills  to 
provide  Jobs  claimed  by  the  sponsors  of 
this  act.  The  opposite  may  very  well  be 
true  in  that  a  combination  of  this  wind- 
fall of  300-odd  millions  of  dollars,  plus 
the  windfall  given  into  industry  under 
the  expansion  incentive  plan,  allowing 
tax  credits  for  modernization  and  auto- 
mation of  plant  facility  may  very  well 
bring  about  a  lessening  of  Job  opportuni- 
ties in  this  industry. 

I  would  gamble  my  reputation  as  a 
political  prophet,  and  say  to  this  House 
that  if  this  legislation  is  passed  as  it  is 
now  written,  it  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  most  ill -conceived,  ill-consid- 
ered spending  programs  ever  to  pass  the 
Congress.  This,  I  believe,  and  I  repeat 
as  I  did  on  this  fioor  when  the  trade  bill 
was  before  us.  I  said  then,  that  I  did 
not  believe  the  trade  bill  would  create 
Job  opportunities  in  the  United  States, 
that  it  would  not  create  a  balance  of 
payments,  and  it  would  not  increase  our 
exports  in  any  significant  amount  unless 
they  were  subsidized.  In  closing,  I  said 
I  pray  I  am  wrong,  but  I  believe  I  am 
right — and  today  I  say  to  you  again,  I 
pray  I  am  wrong,  but  believe  I  am  right. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  a  bad  bill, 
one  of  the  worst  in  my  memory  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Basically  this  is  a  mill 
subsidy  bin  and  nothing  else.  The  legis- 
lative history  so  discloses. 

The  American  Faim  Bureau  is  defi- 
nitely against  this  bill.  The  Farm  Bu- 
reau says  in  a  recent  letter  addressed  to 
Members  of  Congress  as  follows : 

On  behalf  of  the  producers  we  earnestly 
recommend  that  you  vote  against  this  legis- 
lation. It  will  not  solve  the  problems  of 
cotton. 

Here  is  a  letter  dated  December  3, 1963, 
received  from  the  Farmers  Union.  The 
first  paragraph  reads  as  follows: 

Farmers  Union  respectfully  urges  your  ac- 
tive opposition  to  HJl.  6190.  The  enactment 
of  this  cotton  miU  subsidy  bill  is  not  in  the 
best  interests  of  farmers  nor  of  taxpayers. 

This  is  the  first  triple  subsidy  bill  in 
agricultural  history  as  far  as  I  know. 
It  includes  a  subsidy  for  the  producers, 
an  export  subsidy  and  now  it  is  proposed 
to  add  a  mill  subsidy.  Those  of  you  who 
have  talked  about  economy  in  Govern- 
ment— and  a  lot  of  you  have,  although 
you  do  not  always  vote  that  way.  Here  is 
an  opportunity  for  you  to  stand  back  of 
our  new  President  who  said  the  other 
day  that  he  wants  to  reduce  Federal  ex- 
penditures.   I  commend  him  for  it. 

This  bill  is  going  to  cost  over  $635  mil- 
lion more  than  the  present  cotton  pro- 
gram over  a  3 -year  period.  How  can  any- 
one conscientiously  vote  for  this  costly 
bill  when  we  are  trying  to  cut  down  Fed- 
eral expenditures?  You  are  going  to 
have  a  chance  to  go  on  record  on  a  roU- 
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call  vote,  and  we  will  see  who  is  for 
economy  when  the  votes  are  counted. 

Thia  bill  also  contains  back-door 
spending  to  which  most  of  us  have  been 
opposed. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  encom- 
pass and  adopt  the  oft  repudiated  Bran- 
nan  plan  of  production  pajonents  or 
compensatory  payments  which  we  have 
fought  against  long  and  hard  through- 
out the  years.  Here  it  is  again  for  an- 
other trial  run.  It  is  a  bad  proposal. 
The  worst  part  of  the  bill  is  really  the 
precedent  that  we  will  be  setting  if  we 
adopt  the  Brannan  plan.  I  hope  you 
fully  realize  Just  what  you  are  doing. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  more  concerned 
about  the  precedent  involved  than  any- 
thing else.  Have  we  gotten  to  the  point 
where  we  are  going  to  bail  out  and  sub- 
sidize every  Industry  that  gets  into 
trouble? 

I  sympathize  with  the  cotton  mills  of 
this  country.  I  know  the  problems  in- 
volved. However,  the  chickens  are  Just 
coming  home  to  roost;  that  is  all.  Those 
of  you  who  so  valiantly  supported  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act,  well  know  what 
it  is  doing  now  to  American  industry. 
The  proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eat- 
ing and  a  lot  of  industries  have  already 
gone  out  of  business.  Those  of  you  from 
the  cotton  belt  who  have  gone  all  out 
for  foreign  aid  are  beginning  to  realize 
that  something  has  happened  to  the  cot- 
ton industry  as  a  result  of  foreign  aid. 
We  have  spent  millions  of  dollars  of  the 
taxpayers'  money  to  te£u:h  people  over- 
seas how  to  plant  more  and  better  cotton 
with  American  taxpayer  money.  You 
are  in  trouble,  and  it  Is  now  proposed  to 
bail  out  the  mills,  this  will  not  solve  the 
problem  and  we  will  be  again  confronted 
with  the  same  problem  after  3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  we  accept  the  Bran- 
nan  plan  in  this  bill,  I  want  to  predict 
right  now  that  we  will  have  the  dairy  in- 
dustry asking  for  the  same  kind  of  re- 
lief. The  dairy  industry  is  in  trouble  in 
this  coimtry.  Why  not  bail  them  out  in 
the  same  way  when  they  are  in  trouble? 
What  are  you  going  to  say  to  the  dairy 
farmers,  what  are  you  going  to  say  to 
the  cheese  manufacturers,  the  butter 
manufacturers  when  they  also  ask  for 
help? 

Just  now  those  of  us  from  the  cattle- 
feeding  areas  of  this  country  are  hearing 
from  our  farmers  about  the  importation 
of  beef  from  foreign  countries  which  is 
really  reaching  great  proportions,  and 
the  administration  is  not  doing  anything 
about  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  be  fair  to  all 
industries  we  will  have  to  take  care  of 
all  of  them  and  not  discriminate  as  it 
is  proposed  to  do  in  this  bill.  One  of 
the  cotton  mills,  believe  it  or  not,  is 
going  to  get  approximately  $20  million, 
even  with  the  so-called  Mclntire  amend- 
ment. They  are  going  to  be  the  real 
beneficiaries.  The  cotton  farmer  is  not 
going  to  get  much  out  of  this.  The  con- 
sumer certainly  is  not.  The  cotton  mills 
will  get  the  gravy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  former  Speaker  of 
the  House,  John  Nance  Gamer,  once 
said.  "Don't  teU  me  what  a  bUl  says,  teU 
me  what  it  does." 


The  bill  before  the  House  today  does 
this: 

First.  It  increases  the  cost  of  the 
present  cotton  program  by  at  least  $635 
million  over  the  next  3  years  for  a  yearly 
average  of  $212  million  more  than  the 
present  program. 

Second.  It  adds  new  and  expensive 
subsidies  to  "persons  other  than  pro- 
ducers" in  order  to  reduce  the  cost  of 
cotton  to  U.S.  textile  mills. 

Third.  It  authorizes  these  payments 
to  be  made  in  kind — that  is.  in  surplus 
cotton.  The  Congress  will  not  have  con- 
trol over  the  total  amount  of  these 
pasmients  or  over  the  amount  paid  to 
any  one  recipient  after  this  bill  becomes 
law.  This  bill  is  both  an  authorization 
and  an  expenditure  piece  of  legislation. 

Fourth.  It  discriminates  against  areas 
of  eflBcient  cotton  production — particu- 
larly in  our  Western  States. 

Fifth.  It  establishes  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent for  other  commodities. 

Sixth.  It  continues  and  expands  Gov- 
ernment domination  over  the  cotton 
industry. 

PRESENT    PROBLEM    SERIOUS 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  a  position  in 
opposition  to  this  bill  because  it  is  bad 
legislation,  not  because  a  serious  prob- 
lem does  not  exist.  I  believe  that  every 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
tiu-e  recognizes  that  the  cotton  industry 
is  in  trouble  at  present. 

The  income  of  cotton  farmers  will  be 
down  this  year  for  the  reason  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  has  cut  the  na- 
tional cotton  acreage  allotment  from  18.1 
million  acres  to  16.2  million  acres  with- 
out changing  the  level  of  support  in 
dollars  and  cents. 

Taxpayers'  costs  under  the  present  pro- 
gram are  heavy — some  $612  million  in 
the  1962-63  marketing  year— and  the 
August  1,  1964,  carryover  of  all  cotton 
is  now  expected  to  be  nearly  12  million 
bales.  The  taxpayers  of  this  country 
have  over  $1.6  billion  tied  up  In  surplus 
cotton. 

The  American  textile  industry  is  faced 
with  a  real  dilemma.  Foreign  textile 
competition  enjoys  a  price  for  its  raw 
cotton  at  least  8»/i  cents  below  that  avail- 
able to  American  textile  firms,  and  im- 
ported textile  products  have  caused  wide- 
spread hardship  in  the  textile  industry. 
The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  has  failed 
to  grant  relief  to  the  Industry,  and  the 
long-term  agreement  on  textiles  made  in 
Geneva,  Switzerland,  has  not  been  fully 
implemented  by  our  Government. 

In  spite  of  our  heavy  export  subsidy 
program.  U.S.  exports  of  cotton  have 
dropped  very  sharply  in  1962-63  and  ran 
nearly  1.3  million  bales  behind  last  year. 

Cotton  as  a  fiber  is  rapidly  losing  its 
dominant  place  as  king  of  the  textile 
Industry,  Twenty-four  years  ago  when 
the  Government  first  became  involved  in 
the  production  control  program  on  cot- 
ton, this  commodity  represented  81.6  per- 
cent of  all  fiber  use.  Last  year,  1962, 
cotton  held  only  59.8  percent  of  total 
fiber  use. 

Because  of  dwindling  cotton  markets 
and  the  Intense  pressure  on  textile 
manufacturers    to    utilize     aut<Hnated 


equipment,  many  thousands  of  textile 
workers  have  lost  their  Jobs.  As  the 
executive  council  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America  said  in  its  January 
1963  policy  statement: 

The  American  people  are  paying  three  pen- 
alties for  the  outmoded  cotton  price-support 
program.  First,  they  have  to  foot  the  biU 
tor  the  Federal  payments  to  cotton  farmers 
in  support  of  the  Inflated  price  of  cotton. 
Second,  they  are  taxed  to  provide  subsidies 
amounting  to  $200  mUlion  a  year  to  ex- 
porters of  cotton  products.  Finally,  they 
have  to  pay  at  least  $800  miUlon  a  year  more 
for  domestically  produced  cotton  products 
than  would  be  necessary  in  the  absence  of 
high  support  prices. 

This  bill  seeks  to  solve  the  present 
problems  of  cotton  by  turning  to  the 
Federal  Treasury  for  a  new  subsidy — a 
subsidy  for  the  domestic  textile  industry 
to  offset  the  effect  of  the  other  two  sub- 
sidies in  the  cotton  marketing  structure. 
It  will  be,  I  believe,  the  first  triple  sub- 
sidy farm  program  ever  enacted. 

COST 

Many  times  in  the  past  when  the  House 
has  debated  farm  legislation,  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  argument  about  the 
cost  of  the  pending  bill.  This  time  we 
can  all  agree,  I  believe,  that  the  program 
will  cost  taxpayers  more  than  the  present 
program. 

The  proponents  of  HJl.  6196  say  it  will 
cost  $118  million  more  in  the  first  year, 
$88  million  more  in  the  second  year,  and 
$44  million  more  in  the  third  year. 

I  contend  the  actual  cost  will  average 
at  least  $212  million  more  during  each 
of  the  next  3  years. 

The  reason  for  the  difference  in  my 
estimate  is  that  the  proponents  of  HJl. 
6196  do  not  assign  any  cash  value  to 
950,000  bales  of  Government-owned  cot- 
ton to  be  lised  as  payment  in  kind.  This 
cotton  is  now  held  in  the  inventories  of 

ccc. 

I  feel  in  all  fairness  that  this  cotton 
has  a  real  value — a  value  of  at  least  24 
cents  a  pound,  which  is  the  present 
world  price  of  cotton. 

In  addition,  the  bill  proposes  to  make 
payments  on  cotton  now  held  in  private 
inventories.  This  payment  could  be  and 
probably  would  be  8^  cents  a  poimd.  If 
it  were  not  that  much,  there  would  still 
be  two-price  cotton  which  supposedly  is 
to  be  eliminated  by  this  legislation. 

COST    OF    THE    COOLET    COTTON    BIU.,    HJl.    SIVS 

The  Cooley  cotton  bill,  HJl.  6196,  pro- 
poses to  add  new  and  expensive  subsidies 
to  the  cotton  progrsun. 

Everyone  concerned  with  this  legis- 
lation, both  opponents  and  proponents, 
agree  that  the  cost  to  taxpayers  will  in- 
crease under  the  bill.  The  question  is, 
"How  much?"  According  to  estimates 
prepared  by  the  UJ5.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  the  total  additional  cost 
would  be  $635.9  million  during  the  next 
3  years. 

In  May  1963,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture witnesses  appeared  before  the  Sen- 
ate Committee  on  Agriciilture  and  For- 
estry to  testify  on  cotton  legislation.  In 
its  testimony  the  Department  estimated 
that  the  cost  of  the  cotton  program  with 
the  Cooley  bill  would  be  $779.4  million 
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in  1964,  or  an  Increased  cost  of  $228  mil- 
lion over  and  above  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram under  present  law. 

The  Department's  estimate  was  based 
on  a  6-cent  trade  incentive  payment  the 
same  as  what  would  be  provided  under 
the  Mclntire  amendment. 

The  table  showing  the  Department's 
estimate  presented  to  the  Senate  com- 
mittee appears  at  page  42  of  House  Re- 
port No.  366  on  HJl.  6196. 

On  October  14.  1963.  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  published  a  new  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  Cooley  bill  which  as- 
sumes the  adoption  of  the  Mclntire 
amendment.  A  copy  of  that  table  is 
attached. 

Tou  will  note  that  this  table  shows  an 
increased  cost  of  $118.2  million  in  the 
first  year,  an  increase  of  $87.9  million  in 
the  second  year,  and  an  increase  of  $44.3 
million  in  the  third  year. 

Please  note  that  the  table  shows  the 
additional  cost  of  the  trade  incentive 
payments — $283.5  million  in  the  first 
year,  $259.9  million  In  the  second  year, 
and  $236.2  million  in  the  third  year — 
being  offset  by  the  domestic  value  of 
950,000  bales  of  cotton  during  each 
year — 29.25  cents  per  poimd  times  950,- 
000  t>ales — thereby  leaving  a  "net  cost"  of 
the  trade  incentive  payments  of  $144.6 
million  in  the  first  year,  $123.3  million 
in  the  second  year,  and  $102  million  in 
the  third  year. 

This  table  also  shows  a  "reduction  in 
CCC  stocks  in  addition  to  cash  expendi- 
tures" of  950.000  bales  each  year.  Stated 
another  way,  this  means  that  in  addi- 
tion to  the  added  cash  costs  of  HJl.  6196, 
the  value  of  950.000  bales  is  added  to  the 
cost  of  the  present  program.  Some  pro- 
ponents of  the  bill  argue  that  these 
950.000  bales  of  cotton  have  no  value. 
Some  opponents  have  said  these  950,000 
bales  should  be  valued  at  $162.50  each, 
the  cost  at  which  taxpayers  acquired 
them  under  the  price  support  program — 
S2^^  cents  per  pound  times  500  pounds 
per  bale. 

It  Is  certainly  fair  to  value  this  cotton 
at  the  world  price  of  $120  per  bale — 24 
cents  per  povmd  times  500  pounds  per 
bale — because  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  can  always  sell  at  the  world 
price.  It  is  not  fiscally  rational  to  as- 
svune  no  value  whatsoever  for  this  cot- 
ton. 

Based  on  a  valuation  of  $120  per  bale 
reflecting  the  world  price  of  24  cents 
per  pound,  the  value  of  these  950,000 
bales  becomes  $114  million  annually — 
$120  times  950,000.  Therefore,  the 
USDA  table  which  shows  a  direct  addi- 
tional cash  cost  of  $118.2  million  in  the 
first  year,  shows  also  an  additional  cost 
of  $114  million  representing  the  value  of 
the  950,000  bales. 

This,  of  course,  means  a  total  addi- 
tional cost  of  $232.2  mllion  in  the  first 
year. 

The  latest  estimate  of  USDA  showing 
additional  costs  of  $232.2  million  in  1964, 
therefore,  is  comparable  with  that  agen- 
cy's estimate  in  May  which  showed  an 
additional  cost  of  $228  million  in  1964. 


For  the  3-year  period,  therefore,  the 
additional  costs  of  HIL  6196  would  be 
as  follows: 

[In  mllllans  of  dollars] 
latyvar: 

Additional   eaah  oo«t.._ 118.9 

Value  <rf  950,000  bales 114.0 


Additional  cost. 


2d  year: 

Additional  cash  cost 87. 9 

Value  of  950,000  bales 114.0 


bales.  At  the  full  subsidy  rate  of  8V^ 
cents  per  pound,  this  payment  would  be 
$43,477,600.  It  could,  of  course,  be  lower 
If  the  Secretary  set  a  smaller  subsidy 
rate. 

Orand  total  o/  additional  coat 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 
8-year  additional  costs  during   1904- 

6« 603.4 

Additional  cost  in  1863 48. 6 


Additional  cost. 301.9 

3d  year: 

Additional  cash  cost 44.  8 

Value  of  960,000  bales 114.0 


Additional  cost 158.3 

3  -year  total :  AddlUon&l  cost 
dtirlng  the  3-year  period. 
1964-66 593.4 

You  will  note  that  the  Department's 
table  does  not  Include  the  one-time  tran- 
sition expenditure.  The  bill  provides  for 
"trade  Incentive"  payments  on  all  cot- 
ton in  private  inventories  on  the  date  of 
Its  enactment  Into  law.  The  latest  re- 
port shows  private  stocks  at   1,023,000 


Total    additional   cost   of  HJL 

6193,   aa   amended 1 635.9 

StnCMAST 

As  seen  from  the  figures  supplied  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  the  total 
additional  cost  of  this  bill  as  amended 
by  the  Mclntire  amendment  would  be  at 
least  $635.9  million  for  the  next  3  years 
or  an  average  of  approximately  $212 
million  per  year. 

The  reason  for  this  additional  cost  is 
simple.  The  bill  with  its  proposed 
amendment  would  add  a  third  subsidy  to 
the  present  double  subsidy  structure  for 
cotton.  Under  present  law.  U.S.  cotton 
farmers  are  guaranteed  prices  8Vi  cents 
a  pound  above  world  prices.  Cotton  ex- 
ports are  subsidized  at  8^  cents.  This 
bill  proposes  to  subsidize  the  domestic 
textile  industry  to  offset  the  effect  of  the 
other  two  subsidies. 


CoUon:  CompaHson  of  major  iUmg  of  estimaUd  expenditures  under  current  Ugislalion  and 

H.K.  6196,  based  on  assumptions  listed  belovo 


Item 


Support  price  : 

MMdllm:  1  inch 

Average  of  crop ','" 

EziMrt  subsidy  rate 

Trade  IncentiTe  rate 

Increased  support  oo  lat  ISbaleeorcottoo Ill 


Estimated  eipenditoree: 

Export  subsidy  on  6.000,000  bales.... 

Cotton  products  payments 

Public  Law  480  (exctadlni?eiport  subsidy).  l,aW,mbaiMlV 

Carrying  cbarfea,  interest,  etc 

Increased  support  on  1st  15  bales  of  cotton  (5,000,000  baJea) 
Trade  incentive  payment: 

Qroaa  amwmt  (i»,4SO.000  bales  and  paymmt  rate) 

Less  amount  of  payment-in-kind  paid  from  CCCitoeks  wHh 
no  ofhetttng  expenditure  (based  on  060,000  bales  times 
aTcrage  support  price) „ 

Net  amount  of  trade  incentive  ezpen<iiture I 


Total  of  estimated  expenditures 

Net  additional  expeuditures  added  by  II. R.  6196.  as  amended! 


BedoetioD  in  CCC  stocks  in  additk>n  to  cash  expend itores. 


Cwraot 
ktkn. 

Dt 


CnUt 

33.47 

31.72 

8.8 


4oUv$ 

212.8 

17.0 

IW.O 

82.8 


402.3 


H.&.6UM 


1st  year 


CtnU 

80.00 

2«.U 

6.0 

6.0 

2.47 

A/Ufioa 
4«tUri 
180.0 


180.0 

74.2 
61.7 

(283.  V 


(138.0) 
144.0 


610.8 
118.2 


OfiO.000 


ad  year 


CenU 

20.00 

28.78 

8.8 

&.8 

2.98 

A/BfiM 
4«Um$ 
137.8 


180.0 

60.7 
73.7 

(280.0) 


(13A.6) 
123.3 


880.3 
87.0 

Baits 

000.000 


3d  year 


Onto 

29.00 

28.28 

5.0 

6.6 

2.90 

ioOmr* 
128.0 


180.0 
57.1 
72.8 

(286.2) 


(1*4.2) 
102.0 


686.6 
44.3 

BtUt 

060.000 


tl^  bUl"^**  ***^  "^  ^'^'  '""  *****  °**  tadude  the  l-tlme  transition  expenditures  that  would  be  Incurred  under 

Assumptions: 

1.  Minimum  allotment.  16,200,000  acres. 

2.  Hai  vested  acras  ame  as  hi  1963. 

*■  ^'*"  "iSr^wTsOO^li^tSn"*^  ^'"''*"  average  of  106»^  yieid*  1060^  461;  1060,  446;  1961,  438;  1982 
4.  Domestic  consumption: 

Under  current  legislation.  8,000,000  bales  (same  aa  eatinsated  for  1068) 

^'2^  JLSJ^'^J'S'-**  l"*''?  IWfiO.OOO '"'les  Increase  because  of  reduced  price);  100,000  bales  wlU  be 
Irom  imparts  and  city  crop  with  no  PIK  payment. 
8.  Exports,  8,000,000  baiea 


NOT    IN    XNTTRXST    OT    RXTTLC    XNOUSXaT 

This  bill  is  not  in  the  Interest  of  the 
American  textile  Industry.  I  recognize, 
of  course,  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
Interest  and  concern  within  the  textile 
Industry  about  the  present  serious  prob- 
lem and  consequently,  some  in  the  indus- 
tfly  are  supporting  this  bill.  The  legis- 
lative history  has  already  been  made  in 


our  committee  that  these  payments, 
which  are  called  trade  Incentive  pay- 
ments, under  the  bill  will  be  made  to 
textile  companies.  As  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Walter  Wilcox,  senior  agricultural 
specialist  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  a 
number  of  textile  companies  in  this  coxui- 
try  use  more  than  400,000  bales  of  cotton 
a  year.    I  draw  your  attention  to  the 
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fact  that  a  textile  company  using  500,000 
bales  in  a  year  and  receiving  these  "trade 
Incentive"  payments,  would  realize  at 
least  a  $15  million  subsidy  from  the  Fed- 
eral Government  each  year. 

I  also  draw  your  attention  to  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
(Mr.  PiNDLEY],  a  member  of  the  Cotton 
Subcommittee,  and  the  letter  you  re- 
ceived from  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Lkgcett],  a  member  of  the 
full  Committee  on  Agriculture.  Both  of 
these  Members  have  documented  the 
effect  of  this  legislation  on  individual 
textile  companies. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  the  American 
textile  industry  should  not  be  placed  in 
a  position  of  relying  on  direct  Govern- 
ment subsidy  for  Its  economic  survival. 

BACK-DOOR    SPENDING 

This  bill  is,  of  course,  financed  by  the 
device  known  as  back-door  spending. 
The  Secretary  under  the  terms  of  the 
bill  would  set  price  supports  and  make 
"simultaneous  purchase  and  sale"  pay- 
ments to  farmers  and  "trade  Incentive" 
payments  to  cotton  processors,  and  then 
the  following  year  come  to  the  Congress 
with  the  request  to  reimburse  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  for  the  losses 
incurred  in  such  an  operation.  The 
Committee  on  Appropriations  would  have 
no  control  in  advance  over  either  the 
total  amount  of  the  payments  or  over  the 
size  of  Individual  payments. 

EFTICIENT    GKOWE8S    HURT 

This  bill  discriminates  against  the  pro- 
duction of  cotton  in  the  more  elScIent 
areas  of  the  Nation  such  as  the  Missis- 
sippi Delta  area,  west  Texas,  and  the  Par 
West.  The  hearings  on  this  legislation 
showed  clearly  that  many  farmers  in 
these  areas  would  be  willing  to  accept  a 
lower  price  for  cotton  In  return  for  an 
expanded  acreage.  The  overplant  pro- 
visions of  this  legislation  would  not  even 
begin  to  come  Into  operation  until  the 
national  allotment  reached  17  million 
acres. 

When  we  recall  that  the  present  allot- 
ment is  16.2  million  acres  and  there  will 
be  a  surplus  of  nearly  12  million  bales 
on  August  1,  1964,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is 
goiiig  to  be  quite  a  long  time,  probably  2 
or  3  years,  before  these  growers  could 
even  hope  for  a  chance  to  produce  more 
cotton  at  lower  prices.  Western  mem- 
bers of  this  House  wlU,  I  predict,  be  very 
sadly  disappointed  if  they  support  this 
bill  in  the  hope  of  acquiring  Increased 
acreage  for  their  cotton  farmers. 

BAD     PRXCXOENT 

When  we  look  at  this  bill  in  the  cold 
light  of  day,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  see  it 
simply  as  a  processor  subsidy.  How 
many  other  farm  commodities  are  there 
that  could  not  use  and  will  not  hesitate 
to  ask  for  similar  treatment? 

Some  segments  of  the  dairy  industry 
are  already  seeking  to  establish  a  10- 
cent  processor  subsidy  on  butter.  If  cot- 
ton processors  receive  these  subsidies  in 
cotton,  how  then  will  Congress  be  able  to 
refuse  wheat  processors  who  ask  for  pay- 
ments in  wheat,  a  commodity  even  more 
in  surplus  than  cotton?  There  will  l)e 
no  end  to  such  demands  if  this  bill  Is 
enacted  into  law. 


GOVERNMENT     CONTROL     EXPANDED 

In  1958  a  Democratic  Congress  passed 
and  a  Republican  President  signed  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958.  The  spirit  of 
that  statute  was  to  lower  cotton  price 
supports  to  meet  man-made  fiber  com- 
petition, to  expand  cotton  acreage,  to 
maintain  farm  income,  to  gradually 
eliminate  the  advantages  of  foreign  tex- 
tile manufacturers,  and  to  lower  Govern- 
ment costs  and  Involvement  in  the  cot- 
ton industry. 

Secretary  Preeman  has  chosen  not  to 
follow  the  spirit  of  that  law.  and  in  exer- 
cising his  discretionary  authority,  raised 
price  supports  on  cotton  In  1961  and  has 
held  them  there  since. 

In  1958  the  textile  industi-y  was  promi- 
nent In  its  support  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958.  This  legislation  before  us 
today,  however,  would  undo  all  that  has 
been  done  before  to  realistically  meet 
the  problems  of  the  cotton  industry. 

It  would  bring  the  Pederal  Government 
even  fiuther  Into  the  cotton  marketing 
and  processing  structure.  For  example, 
about  one-third  of  the  cotton  crop  will 
be  covered  under  the  "simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  sale"  provision  dealing  with 
the  first  15  bales  of  production  of  each 
farmer.  Can  you  imagine  the  paper- 
work on  this  single  provision  which  would 
directly  Involve  each  and  every  cotton 
grower  In  this  Nation?  And  common- 
sense  dictates  that  the  Government  will 
have  to  supervise  carefully  the  millions 
of  dollars  worth  of  "trade  incentive"  pay- 
ments made  to  cotton  processors,  thus 
bringing  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
still  further  into  the  daily  commerce  of 
this  great  industry. 

WILL  CONSUMERS   BENETITT 

Consumers  will  not  benefit  from  this 
bill.  I  realize  that  an  argument  is  made 
that  by  cutting  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the 
mills  by  8 1/2  cents  that  taxpayers  would 
save  $500  million  in  cotton  products. 
While  this  point  will  be  debated  at 
length,  I  would  like  to  make  just  two 
brief  observations  about  such  a  claim. 

First.  It  is  entirely  inconsistent  with 
the  earlier  position  of  proponents  of  this 
bill  who  have  told  the  House  for  years 
that  an  Increase  in  the  support  prices 
will  not  adversely  affect  consumers. 

Second.  If  a  cut  in  cotton  cost  to  the 
mills  will  now  save  consumers  money, 
then  Secretary  Preemans'  action  2  years 
ago  in  raising  the  cost  of  cotton  to  the 
mills  must  have  cost  consumers  millions 
of  dollars. 

THE  ALTERNATIVE 

There  is  really  only  one  saternative  to 
this  bill  for  Members  of  the  House  who 
seek  to  realistically  meet  the  serious 
problems  of  cotton.  That  alternative  Is 
to  enact  legislation  which  would  require 
the  Secretary  to  follow  the  spirit  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958. 

At  the  appropriate  time  in  this  debate 
I  intend  to  offer  an  amendment  to  this 
bill  which  would  set  lower  price  supports 
for  cotton  starting  in  1964  while  author- 
izing an  intensive  research  program  de- 
signed to  cut  production  costs. 

SUMMARY 

Yes,  the  problems  facing  the  cotton 
industry    are    serious    and    something 


should  be  done  to  meet  the  current  in- 
tolerable situation.  We  should  not,  how- 
ever, turn  to  this  exceedingly  expensive 
and  imwlse  proposal  for  a  remedy.  We 
should  Instead  make  the  law  that  we  now 
have  work  as  It  was  Intended  to  do  when 
It  was  enacted  5  years  ago. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  5  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Dent],  who  addressed  the  House  a  mo- 
ment ago,  seems  to  be  a  little  disturbed 
over  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the 
glassworkers,  but  he  is  little  concerned 
with  the  welfare  of  the  cotton  industry 
of  this  Nation. 

I  want  to  repeat  again,  there  are  about 
10  miUion  people  in  this  Nation  who  are 
interested  In  the  legislation  that  is  now 
before  us. 

He  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  APL- 
CIO  was  opposed  to  this  legislation.  I 
challenge  the  accuracy  of  that  state- 
ment, because  I  know  that  the  APL-CIO 
is  in  favor  of  the  legislation.  I  know  we 
have  in  North  Carolina  more  textile 
workers  than  in  any  other  State  of  the 
Union.  He  is  also  in  error  in  his  state- 
ment regarding  organized  labor  being 
in  opposition  to  this  legislation. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point 
of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Rooney  of  New 
York).  The  gentleman  will  state  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  have 
been  misquoted,  and  I  want  the  Reporter 
to  read  back  what  I  said  with  reference 
to  the  APL-CIO. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  I  misquoted  the  gen- 
tleman I  will  give  him  an  opportunity 
to  correct  my  statement,  and  I  yield  to 
him  now. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  said  the  Farmers'  Un- 
ion is  opposed  to  this  legislation.  The 
Farmers'  Union. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  know  they 
were  an  offspring  of  the  APL-CIO.  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  is  in  error. 

Mr.  DENT.  It  seems  from  the  way 
we  are  acting  that  a  lot  of  Congressmen 
do  not  know  a  lot  about  a  lot  of  things. 
I  said  the  textile  workers  were  for  the 
legislation  and  opposed  to  my  stand,  and 
those  in  the  gallery  will  substantiate 
that. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  the  gentleman  is 
speaking  to  the  gallery,  that  is  all  right. 

Mr.  DENT.    You  are  too. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Just  to  clear  this  matter 
up  for  the  record,  I  quote  the  following 
concluding  sentence  of  a  letter  I  received 
from  Mr.  William  Pollock,  general  presi- 
dent of  the  TextUe  Workers  Union  of 
America,  an  aflUiate  of  the  AFL-CIO,  un- 
der date  of  November  11,  1963,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Because  of  Its  Importance — 

Speaking  of  the  Cooley  bill- 
not  only  to  textile  workers,  but  to  the  ood- 
sumer  and  the  n&tional  Interest  in  general, 
we  earnestly  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of 
tbls  legislation. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  seems 
to  me  that  U  an  answer  to  the  situation 
that  the  textile  union  is  in. 

Since  they  favor  the  bill.  I  hope  the 
House  will  understand  that  the  bill  Is 
important  to  those  who  work  in  the  tex- 
tile mills  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the 
gentleman   from   California    [Mr.   Lie-' 

GBTT]. 

Mr.  LEXKJETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
trust  that  my  position  as  second  man 
from  the  bottom  on  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  will  be  secure  after  I  make 
this  statement  today. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  that  I  oppose 
this  legislation.  I  think  it  is  an  in- 
ordinately poor  bill.  I  think  that  many 
of  the  things  respecting  the  policy  of  the 
bill  have  not  been  fully  brought  to  light 
since  we  have  had  a  chance  to  study  this 
bill  in  the  last  5  months  since  it  was 
reported  by  our  committee. 

I  should  like  to  point  out  very  briefly 
the  extremism  In  which  the  cotton  indus- 
try Is.  If  you  will  look  at  the  chart.  It 
starts  in  1940  and  ends  in  1963.  with  the 
marking  for  next  year  extrapolated.  It 
shows  the  cash  receipts  of  the  cotton 
farmers  for  cotton  seed  and  cotton  start- 
ing down  at  the  $700  million  level  back 
in  1940.  The  green  line  is  the  line  you 
are  looking  at,  to  the  $2.7  billion  level 
at  the  present  time.  As  you  can  see,  this 
is  the  highest  earnings  they  have  ever 
had  in  their  history,  save  and  except  for 
the  inordinate  marketing  conditions  dur- 
ing the  Korean  war. 

If  you  look  further  at  the  number  of 
farmers  sharing  this  income,  there  were 
1.600,000  allotments  in  1940  and  we  now 
have  some  700.000  farmers  sharing  this 
income  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
half  the  number  of  farmers  sharing  four 
or  five  times  the  incc«ne. 

What  has  happened  to  the  utilization? 
This  is  the  red  line.  If  srou  ignore  the 
plateau  where  the  line  Is.  that  Is  the 
Korean  war  again,  ignoring  the  Inordi- 
nate marketing  conditions  of  the  two 
peaks  which  led  to  the  1956  act.  which 
corresponds  with  variati<»is  in  the  mar- 
ket conditions  in  cotton,  you  will  see 
that  projected  for  next  year  we  are  going 
to  use  In  the  cotton  industry  13.8  million 
bales  of  cotton.  This  is  a  good  average. 
It  is  more  than  we  used  in  a  lot  of  years 
prior  to  these  inordinate  conditions  we 
have  Just  passed.  I  do  not  think  that 
points  out  that  we  have  to  spend  $300 
million  at  the  present  time  to  beef  up 
this  industry. 

We  all  believe  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  in  their  extrapolations  as  to 
the  health  of  this  industry.  If  you  look 
at  the  November  issue  that  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  put  out  on  the  cotton 
situation,  they  state  here  very  simply 
that  though  our  exports  this  year  are 
3.5  million  bales,  if  the  Cooley  bill  does 
not  pass  and  if  nothing  happens  the  pro- 
jections are  that  we  are  going  to  export  5 
million  bales  of  cotton  next  year. 

They  state  that  we  are  using  in  this 
market  year  8.2  million  bales  domesti- 
cally. If  nothing  happens  and  we  do  not 
pass  the  Cooley  bin  we  are  going  to  have 
8.8  million  bales  of  cotton  utilized  domes- 
tically next  year.    This  does  not  demon- 


strate to  me  that  the  oott<Ki  producers 
are  in  extremis.  They  are  in  better  con- 
dition than  they  have  ever  been  in  the 
history  of  the  industry. 

Whom  are  we  trying  to  help?  Our 
friends  in  organized  labor  say  we  have  to 
keep  these  Jobs  and  beef  up  the  industry. 
If  you  look  at  the  statistics  with  respect 
to  Industrial  organizations,  the  thing  we 
have  been  fighting  not  only  in  the  cotton 
industry  but  in  the  petroleum  industry 
and  in  the  food  machinery  industry  is 
technological  unemployment. 

This  is  the  monster  we  are  after. 
There  are  fewer  cotton  spindles  today 
because  there  are  bigger  spindles  work- 
ing faster  with  less  people  on  them  than 
we  have  ever  had. 

Now  what  you  want  to  do  is  to  give 
Burlington  MUls  $28  million  so  that  they 
can  buy  some  new  spindles  and  put  more 
guys  out  of  work  and  confound  and  com- 
pound your  problem  and  this  is  exactly 
what  you  are  doing. 

As  a  practical  matter  this  bill  should 
not  be  on  the  public  calendar  today.  It 
ought  to  be  on  the  private  calendar  be- 
caiise.  really,  this  is  a  private  bilL 

I  sent  to  you  a  long,  complicated 
chart — I  sent  that  to  every  Member.  I 
had  heard  that  35  mills  were  going  to 
get  the  bulk  of  this  subsidy  after  the  bill 
passed  out  of  committee.  So  then  I  got 
the  Department  of  Commerce  to  give  me 
the  35  leadmg  mills  of  the  country.  I 
asked  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
what  was  the  utilization  of  those  35  mills. 
They  said  they  did  not  have  this  figure 
and  that  you  have  to  get  it  from  the  De- 
partment of  the  Census.  So  we  ask  the 
Bureau  of  the  Census  to  give  you  the 
figures.  They  say,  "We  cannot  give  that 
to  you  because  it  is  secret  information 
but  we  can  give  it  to  you  by  fours." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  gentleman  5  minutes. 

Mr.  LEGGETTT.  Mr.  Chairman,  they 
say,  "We  can  give  it  to  you  by  fours — 
the  four  greatest  producers  in  the  United 
States  and  then  the  next  greatest  four 
producers."  This  puts  a  burden  on  any 
kind  of  student  who  is  really  trying  to 
find  out  what  is  going  on  in  this  indus- 
try. You  have  to  extrapolate  and  inter- 
polate this  industry  utilization  to  get  the 
utilization  of  the  number  of  bales  by  the 
individual  35  large  mills. 

Now  then  I  find  that  the  largest  mill 
In  the  country,  Burlington  Mills,  had  a 
net  operating  income  In  1951  of  $35 
million. 

In  1960  they  had  a  net  operating  in- 
come of  $105  million. 

It  went  down  in  1961  to  $90  million — 
which  led  to  the  drive  for  this  legisla- 
tion. 

But  then  this  last  year  they  had  a  net 
income  of  $124,500,000.  I  checked 
Standard  b  Poor's  Index  for  the  first 
three-quarters  of  this  year  and  I  find 
their  net  profit  this  year  Is  going  to  be  the 
greatest  profit  In  the  history  of  this  par- 
ticular business. 

They  utilized  last  year  660.000  bales  of 
cotton. 

They  are  going  to  receive  by  this  bill 
In  its  current  form  $28  million — which  by 


the  way  was  80  percent  of  what  Burling- 
ton made  in  1951. 

The  next  largest  firm — Stevens — are 
going  to  get  $16.2  million. 

You  might  as  well  name  these  people 
right  here  in  this  legislation  as  to  exactly 
what  they  are  going  to  get. 

I  think  this  is  the  first  time  In  history 
that  we  have  a  situation  in  an  agricul- 
ture subsidization  bill  where  we  do  not 
let  the  natural  market  forces  play  their 
hand. 

Here  $205  million  are  going  to  70  per- 
cent of  the  mills  that  operate  70  percent 
of  the  business  throughout  the  country. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Can  the  gentleman 
give  us  any  guarantee  that  this  $28  mil- 
lion which  would  be  authorized  for  pay- 
ment to  Burlington  Mills  would  be  trans- 
lated into  a  bigger  payroll  for  the  textile 
workers? 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  That  Is  another 
thing.  When  you  give  $28  million  to  this 
one  firm,  which  by  the  way  If  you  look 
at  the  US.  News  L  World  Report,  which 
I  do  look  at  sometimes,  you  will  find 
that  textile  industry  stocks  have  gone  up 
SO  percent  since  the  Democratic  adminis- 
tration came  Into  office.  They  are  at  the 
top  end  of  the  spectrum.  They  are  not 
at  the  bottom  end  of  the  spectrum.  If 
you  want  to  help  this  Industry,  and  there 
are  probably  some  who  need  some  help, 
It  Is  not  at  this  level  as.  perhaps,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  has  Inferred.  There 
is  a  close  correlation  between  the  price  of 
raw  cotton  and  the  price  of  gray  goods, 
but  there  is  extremely  little  correlation 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  there  are  some 
little  tips  that  correspond  to  the  raw 
cotton  price  conditions.  There  Is  little 
correlation  between  the  retail  price  of 
cotton  and  the  raw  material  prices. 

No  matter  how  much  correlation  you 
have  had  at  the  gray  cloth  line  that  has 
nothing  to  do  at  all  with  the  utilization. 
Utilization  is  established  by  the  con- 
sumer demand — that  is  the  ultimate 
consumer.  By  this  piece  of  legislation, 
you  are  just  throwing  this  money  up  In 
the  air  and  If  any  of  It  gets  down  to  the 
consumer  level,  it  may  help  and  It  may 
not. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  gross  error  in 
passing  this  kind  of  bill.  I  think  we  are 
digging  the  grave  not  only  of  the  cotton 
Industry  and  the  cotton  people,  but  the 
grave  of  practically  every  farm  com- 
modity. This  will  occur  when  the  Amer- 
ican public  understands  just  exactly 
what  we  are  doing  here  today  and  when 
they  understand  that  this  whole  issue  is 
because  of  an  increased  import  of  proc- 
essed cotton  cloth  of  about  200,000  bales. 
That  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  The 
two-price  cotton.  In  the  last  2  years 
we  have  had  a  200. 000 -bale  increase  of 
processed  cotton  cloth  imports.  We 
have  had  an  $8.8  miUion  domestic  util- 
ization. This  processed  cotton  cloth  has 
to  come  back  here  from  Japan  and  be  re- 
processed in  our  domestic  mills  to  be  cut 
up  into  material  This  is  semiprocessed 
goods  that  comes  back  into  our  country. 
When  that  cotton  was  exported  we  gave 
them  8.5  cents  a  pound  and  because  of 
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that  we  have  to  give  everybody  in  the 
United  States  8.5  cents  for  the  next  3 
years  for  every  pound  of  cotton  they 
process,  plus  the  fact  that  it  will  cost 
us  $30  million  also  to  buy  their  inventory, 
because  we  have  to  make  this  perfectly 
equitable.  If  you  want  to  make  It  per- 
fectly equitable,  what  we  ought  to  do  is 
go  back  5  years  and  figure  out  how  much 
these  people  lost  since  the  act  of  1958 
and  really  make  It  equitable  and  give 
them  a  subsidization  right  back  to 
scratch. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  a  good  bill. 
Rather,  it  is  a  poor  bill,  and  it  is  just 
unfortunate  that  we  get  ourselves  into 
these  situations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  acknowledge  the  fine 
leadership  of  the  chairman  of  our  Agri- 
culture Committee,  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  Harold  D.  Coouct.  I 
regret  dissenting  on  a  major  piece  of 
legislation  which  contains  the  hopes  of 
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many  of  our  small  cotton  farmers 
throughout  the  Nation. 

The  test  of  good  fann  legislation  Is 
simply  whether  we  are  buying  the  best 
possiUe  net  farm  income  for  the  most 
reasonable  Federal  cost  Unfortunately, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  cannot  justi- 
fy the  expenditures  In  cotton  for  the 
benefits  derived  to  society  and,  more- 
over, I  see  no  real  reason  other  than  tra- 
dition, which  I  would  Uke  to  break  with, 
for  giviixg  cotton  more  favorable  consid- 
eration than  we  give  to  poultry  producers 
and  some  others. 

My  figures  indicate  that  in  the  last  10 
years  we  have  expended  the  following 
amounts  in  the  cotton  program  consid- 
ering Commodity  Credit  Corporation — 
CCC— purchases,  the  raw  cotton  export 
subsidy  at  8 'A  cents  per  pound,  the  ex- 
port subsidy  on  proc^sed  manufactured 
cotton  goods.  CCC  storage  and  carrying 
charges,  and  Public  Law  480  sales. 


(In  mlUiaiu  of  doUwri] 
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err  BID  or  two-pmci  cotton? 

We  are  advised  now  by  the  cotton  pro- 
ducers and  the  mills  that  they  must  now 
have  even  more  favorable  special  treat- 
ment if  the  cotton  industry  is  to  survive. 
We  are  told  we  must  get  rid  of  two-price 
cotton;  that  the  favorable  consideration 
given  to  foreign  importers  is  destroying 
our  local  markets.  The  per  capita  utili- 
zation of  cotton,  it  to  s^d,  is  going  down 
every  year.  1 1 

The  facts  simply  do 'hot  bear  out  the 
implications  from  these  allegations. 

Willie  It  is  true  that  per  capita  use 
of  cotton  has  gone  down  from  30.9  to 
22.2  pounds  per  person  in  the  past  12 
years,  what  the  cotton  proponents  do  not 
say  is  that  all  fiber  use  in  the  United 
States  has  declined  In  the  same  period 
from  42.2  to  35.7  pounds  per  person. 
Lighter  cotton  fabrics  and  lighter  syn- 
thetics are  doing  the  job. 

Also  unspecified  are  the  wool  and 
rayon  statistics  showing  reduced  utiliza- 
tion of  the  former.  4.2  to  2.2  pounds  per 
person,  and  of  the  latter,  8.9  to  6.1  pounds 
per  person  per  year.       J I 

The  allegation  that  the  foreign  export 
preferential  treatment  is  ruining  the 
local  cotton  market  is  likewise  imfound- 
ed.  The  simple  facts  are  these:  The 
United  States  produced  an  average  of 

14  million  bales  of  cotton  per  year  for 

15  years  prior  to  World  War  11;  produc- 
tion went  down  during  the  war  and  has 
maintained  the  14 -million -bale  yearly 
average  figure  since.  With  modern  tech- 
nology acreages  have  been  steadily  re- 
duced  to  keep  this   production  figure, 
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It  should  be  here  noted  that  when  farm- 
er producers  deliver  the  same  number  of 
bales  on  less  acres  that  costs  go  down  and 
net  profHs  go  up.  Domestic  mill  con- 
sumption utilized  from  6  to  9  million 
bales  per  year  prior  to  World  War  n. 
Production  went  up  during  the  war  and 
has  maintained  a  yearly  utilization  of 
about  8.5  million  bales  since  that  time. 
An  Increased  population  with  a  constant 
utilization  results  in  the  lower  per  capita 
utilization.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture projects  that  an  8.2  million  1962- 
63  utilization  will  naturally  pxp^tnd  to 
8.8-million-bale  use  in  1963-64. 

KXPOBTS  or  RAW  COTTON  DWOTOLUfe 

Exports  of  raw  cotton  varied  from  6  to 
10  million  bales  before  the  war,  were 
fractional  during  the  war.  Since  the 
war  exports  varied  from  6  million  bales 
in  1960  to  2.8  million  bales  in  1958  when 
the  1958  cotton  program  was  enacted, 
resulting  in  a  utilisation  of  7.3  million 
bales  in  1959.  6.8  million  bales  in  1960, 
4.9  million  bales  In  1961.  and  3.5  million 
bales  in  fiscal  1962-63.  Here  again  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  in  its  Novem- 
ber bulletin  projects  a  5-milllon-bale, 
natural -export  cyclical  expansion. 

The  plain  facts  are  that  the  United 
States  is  a  residual  world  producer  and 
regardless  of  the  export  subsidy  world 
markets  cannot  be  maintained  If  foreUm 
production  continues  to  Increase.  The 
foreign  cotton  is  going  to  be  sold  first. 
Free  world  utllizaUon  has  risen  In  the 
past  10  years,  but  there  has  been  a  great- 
er Increase  in  free  world  foreign  pro- 
duction,  particularly   in   Mexico.     The 


point  Is  that  we  need  to  keep  the  export 
subsidy  to  keep  our  dimintehing  share  of 
the  world  market  which  buys  and  sells 
26  percent  below  the  US.  market. 

XXPOOT  STTBSIDT — UTTLX  WFSL't  ON  Tjy«*|, 
MAKKXTB 

Does  this  export  benefit  deteriorate 
the  American  domestic  market?  I  t>^<"k 
not. 

Respecting  our  exports  of  processed 
cotton  goods,  we  have  a  further  subsidy 
that  has  been  costing  us  about  $17  mil- 
lion yearly.  Our  quantities  exported  of 
processed  cotton  are  in  fair  shape  and 
have  remained  relatively  constant  the 
last  10  jrears. 

In  1930  we  exported  375,000  bales. 

In  1940  we  exported  374,000  bales. 

In  1950  we  exported  538,000  bales. 

In  1961  after  we  buUt  up  the  foreign 
mm  capacity  by  Marshall  plan  aid,  we 
dropped  to  498,000  bales. 

In  1962  we  exported  459,300  balet^— 
1963  exports  are  lagging  behind  1962  due 
only  to  a  shipping  strike  last  January 
1963. 

Conclusion :  The  foreign  processed  cot- 
ton goods  market  has  not  been  substan- 
tially eroded.  As  a  practical  matter  we 
should  increase  the  export  subsidy,  if 
anything,  if  we  are  to  keep  our  foreign 
markets.  This  is  indicated  by  the  follow- 
ing article  from  the  United  Statcs-Ji^mn 
Trade  Council  Bulletin. 

U.S.  cottongrowers  siiffered  oonsiderably 
la  1963  troai  the  fmiducUoii  cutback  in  the 
Jap&neee  cotton  textile  indiistry,  wMcli  ia 
one  of  the  largest  In  the  world  and  Is  the 
larges':  foreign  buyer  of  American  cotton. 
Between  1901  and  1962,  Japanese  produc- 
tion of  cotton  yam  and  fabrics  fell  13  and 
0  percent  reepectlTdy.  Japaneae  textile  mills 
reduced  purchases  of  raw  cotton  from  abroad 
and  drew  heavily  fram  their  inventory,  which 
had  increased  to  a  high  lerel  in  19S1  as  the 
result  ot  import  liberalization  and  specula- 
tive buying.  Japan's  total  raw  cotton  im- 
ports feU  from  the  record  level  of  7»fl  mU- 
Ikxi  metric  tons  in  1961  to  603  million  metric 
tons  in  1963,  a  decline  of  34  percent. 

Because  the  price  of  cotton  remained  rela- 
tively high  while  prlca6  elsewhere  throughout 
the  world  weakened,  the  inventory  reduc- 
tion la  Japan  cost  the  United  States  moat 
heavily.  UJS.  raw  cotton  azports  to  Japan 
dropped  from  the  record  1961  higjb  at  1.7 
million  running  bales  to  only  8464100 
bales  in  1963,  a  SO-percent  drop.  As  a  re- 
sult, the  DJB.  share  in  this  largest  foreign 
market  for  cotton  slipped  from  51  to  S3 
percent,  llezico.  the  second  largest  ao\iroe 
of  Japan's  cotton  supply.  Increased  Its  ship- 
ments to  SO  percent  of  the  market.  Host 
other  source  countries  of  Latin  America 
and  the  Near  Bast  increased  their  sales 
to  Japan. 

VS.  sales  to  Japan  of  mohair  decreased 
by  6S  percent:  whUe.  Interestingly,  UJB.  ex- 
ports of  cotton  and  woolen  apparel  and  re- 
lated items  nearly  doubled  and  those  at 
manmade  fiber  products  rose  from  $2.5  to 
$3  million  between  1961  and  1961. 

XMPOBTS  AXX  MO  FWOBLMM 

A  quota  has  always  limited  and  al- 
lowed only  nominal  importation  of  raw 
foreign  cotton.  Thus  raw  cotton  Imports 
cannot  affect  local  markets. 

Imported  processed  cotton  goods  Is 
allegedly  the  culprit  that  Is  destrayhig 
the  local  cotton  market.  Again  the  sta- 
tistics do  not  substantiate  this  condu- 
sioa. 
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Imported  cotton  goods  have  expanded 
only  at  the  following  rates: 
Less    Uum    100.000    bftles    per    jear 

befon  19M:  Bales 

1»54 101.  000 

1»6S 181,  000 

19M - 226.  000 

1W7 199.  000 

19M 283,  000 

1»8* 360,006 

1900... 525,  000 

1»«1— - 393.  000 

19«2 645.  500 

Conclusion:  Our  exported  cotton  proc- 
essed goods  are  comparable  to  our  Im- 
ports of  those  goods. 

Forty  percent  of  current  cotton  im- 
ports are  In  the  form  of  cotton  cloth  and 
assumedly  would  be  processed  at  do- 
mestic mills,  thus  allowing  for  an  equali- 
zation of  even  this  competition. 

It  seems  highly  unrealistic  to  conclude 
that  a  400,000-bale  increase  since  1957 
in  cotton  processed  cloth  could  destroy 
or  seriously  threaten  a  domestic  market 
of  8.5OO.0OO  bales. 

The  purpose  of  the  domestic  subsidy 
allegedly  is  to  allow  domestic  mills  to 
meet  foreign  competition — if  we  are  just 
to  meet  competition  this  should  have  no 
effect  on  demand  and  thus  utilization  of 
cotton. 

Since  September  of  1963  a  new  bi- 
lateral agreement  was  executed  through 
the  Tariff  Commission  with  Japan  limit- 
ing imports  of  cotton  to  substantially  the 
oirrent  figure. 

Respecting  competition  of  foreign  and 
domestic  cottons,  the  Tariff  Commission 
stated  in  T.C.  69  as  follows: 

FiKDiNo  or  TH«  Commission 
On  the  basis  of  the  investigation,  includ- 
ing the  hearings,  the  Commission  (Commis- 
sioners Schrelber  and  Sutton  dissenting) 
finds  that  articles  or  materials  wholly  or  in 
part  of  cotton  are  not  being,  and  are  not 
practically  certain  to  be.  imported  into  the 
United  States  under  such  conditions  and  in 
such  quanUUes  as  to  render  or  tend  to  render 
ineffective,  or  materially  interfere  with,  the 
programs  or  operations  imdertaken  by  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  with  respect 
to  cotton  or  products  thereof,  or  to  reduce 
substantially  the  amount  of  any  product 
processed  in  the  United  States  from  cotton 
or  products  thereof  with  respect  to  which 
such  programs  or  operations  are  being  under- 
taken. Accordingly,  the  Commission  con- 
cludes that  a  fee  equivalent  to  the  per  pound 
subsidy  rate  on  the  cotton  content  of  im- 
ported articles  and  materials  wholly  cw  in 
part  of  cotton  or  any  other  restriction  on 
Unports  for  the  pxirposes  of  section  22  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjxistment  Act,  as  amended,  is 
not  necessary. 

The  proposed  fee  Is  popularly,  though  In- 
accurately, referred  to  as  an  equalization 
fee.  on  the  theory  that  It  measures  the  differ- 
ence in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton  to  domestic 
mills  and  to  foreign  mills  that  market  some 
of  their  output  in  the  United  States.  As 
shown  in  the  body  of  the  report,  there  is 
great  variation  in  the  cost  of  cotton  to  mills 
throughout  the  world.  The  application  of 
such  an  equalization  fee  would  therefore  not 
equalize  costs  of  raw  cotton  to  mills  In  the 
United  States  with  those  in  foreign  countries. 
No  evidence  was  made  available  to  the 
Commission  In  the  course  of  Its  investiga- 
tion that  imports  of  articles  containing  cot- 
ton were  adversely  affecting  the  operation 
of  any  specific  program  of  the  Department 
of  Agriciilture  for  cotton  or  cotton  products. 
On  the  contrary,  It  was  fotmd  that  the  rising 
level  of  imp<vts  of  articles  containing  cotton 
contributed  to  the  success  of  several  of  those 
programs,  notably,  the  export-subsidy  pro- 


gram for  raw  cotton  and  the  domestic  price- 
support  program.  But  for  the  expanding 
U.S.  market  for  such  imports,  the  tendency 
would  have  been  for  U.S.  exports  of  raw  cot- 
ton to  be  smaller  or  lower  priced,  or  the  ex- 
port-subsidy or  price-support  programs  to 
be  more  costly  to  carry  out,  or  some  combi- 
nation of  these. 

The  view  that  a  restriction  of  imports  of 
articles  containing  cotton  would  bring  about 
an  Increase  in  domestic  mlU  consumption 
of  Uj5.  cotton  equal,  or  nearly  equal,  to  the 
cotton  content  of  the  excluded  Imports  rests, 
in  our  opinion,  on  a  mischievous  denial  of  the 
most  commonplace  workings  of  the  market. 
In  referring  to  the  ratio  of  the  cotton  con- 
tent of  Imported  cotton  arUcles  to  exports 
of  raw  cotton,  the  USDA  sUted  In  its  brief 
that  "we  have  simply  swapped  one  bale  for 
another."  In  each  of  the  calendar  years 
1969-61,  however,  the  cotton  content  of  U.S. 
Imports  amounted  to  less  than  10  percent  of 
VS.  exports  of  raw  cotton.  In  1960.  the  peak 
year  to  date  for  imports  of  cotton  articles 
and  also  the  year  when  exports  of  raw  cot- 
ton— amounting  to  7.5  mUllon  running  bales 
were  larger  than  In  any  preceding  year  since 
1933,  the  cotton  content  of  Imported  cotton 
articles  was  almost  7  percent  of  the  exports 
of  raw  cotton. 

Whereas  average  annual  consumption  of 
raw  cotton  in  1953-61  was  28  percent  above 
that  in  1935-39,  the  corresponding  increase 
for  all  fibers  was  67  percent.  Thus,  it  be- 
comes apparent  that  cotton  has  not  benefited 
as  greatly  as  other  fibers  from  the  enlarged 
total  market  for  textiles  resulting  from  the 
Increased  population  and  the  expanded  in- 
comes since  World  War  U.  On  a  weight  basis 
cotton's  share  of  annual  U.S.  mill  consump- 
tion ot  all  fibers  declined  from  80  percent 
in  the  years  Immediately  preceding  World 
War  n  to  63  percent  in  1961.  Inasmuch  as 
the  yardage  of  fabrics  produced  from  a  pound 
of  manmade  fiber  is,  on  the  average,  about 
60  percent  greater  than  the  yardage  of  simi- 
lar t3rpes  produced  from  a  pound  of  cotton, 
cotton's  share  of  the  market  for  the  total 
output  of  U.S.  textUe  mills  (measxired  in 
yards)  declined  to  an  even  greater  extent 
than  that  indicated  above. 

Since  1946  there  has  been  a  substantial  ex- 
pansion in  the  combined  annual  consxmip- 
tion  of  the  three  principal  groups  of  textile 
fibers — cotton,  manmade  fibers,  and  wool. 
The  raw-cotton  equivalent  of  aggregate  an- 
nual consiunptlon  of  manmade  fibers  and 
wool,  added  to  the  annual  mill  consumption 
of  raw  cotton.  Increased  from  12.8  million 
bales  in  1946  to  16.3  million  bales  in  1960. 
Thus,  while  the  total  market  for  these  fibers 
has  obvloxisly  expanded,  the  relative  impor- 
tance of  cotton  in  that  market  has  declined. 
The  principal  explanation  for  that  decline  in 
an  expanding  market  for  textile  fibers  is  that 
manmade  fibers  have  enjoyed  a  phenomenal 
increase  In  usage  during  the  postwar  years. 
In  terms  of  actual  weight,  consumption  of 
manmade  fibers  In  1960  was  nearly  double 
that  in  1946;  when  expressed  in  terms  of  raw- 
cotton  equivalents,  the  Increase  was  even 
more  spectacular,  as  indicated  by  the  fol- 
lowing tabulation  : 


Actual  weiffbt  (mUllon  pounds). 
Raw-cotton  equivalent: 

Million  pounds . 

MUllon  bales ..[ 


2.824.S 
S.0 


During  the  16-year  period  1946-60.  the  raw- 
cotton  equivalent  of  aggregate  U.S.  consvmip- 
tion  of  manmade  fibers  was  approximately 
68  million  bales.  The  stmi  of  the  increments 
of  anntial  consumption  of  manmade  fibers 
in  the  period  1947-60  over  consumption 
thereof  in  1946  is  27  million  bales  of  raw- 
cotton  equivalent.  Part  of  the  increase  in 
consumption  of  manmade  fibers  resulted 
from   new   or   expanded   markets   for   such 


materials,  some  of  which  were  not  suitable 
outleU  for  natural  fibers  prlmarUy  because 
of  their  physical  characteristics.  At  least 
a  third  of  the  increase  In  the  constimption 
of  manmade  fibers,  however,  probably  rep- 
resented a  direct  replacement  of  cotton.  In 
the  manufacture  of  tire  cord  alone,  where 
manmade  fibers  have  replaced  cotton  almost 
entirely,  cottongrowers  have  lost  an  outlet 
for  more  than  7  million  bales  during  the 
period  since  World  War  II. 

In  addition  to  the  q\iantity  of  cotton  dis- 
placed by  manmade  fibers,  there  has  been 
displacement  by  other  competing  materials 
such  as  paper  and  plasUc.  Although  the  ag- 
gregate displacement  by  these  materials  can- 
not be  exactly  determined,  the  total  is  known 
to  be  very  large,  as  is  indicated  in  the  subse- 
quent discussion  of  indtistrlal  uses  of  cotton. 

MAMtrr   SHUTS    FO«    COTTOK 

ReducUon  In  industrial  ouUets  for  cotton: 
The  heaviest  market  losses  for  cotton  since 
World  War  n  have  occurred  In  Industrial 
uses,  owing  In  large  part  to  compeUtion  from 
manmade  fibers,  plastics  and  i>aper.  Im- 
mediately before  the  war.  more  than  a  third 
of  the  consximptlon  of  cotton  in  the  United 
States  was  accounted  for  by  industrial  end 
uaes.  By  1960,  less  than  a  fifth  of  the  total 
went  Into  such  uses.  The  heaviest  losses 
were  sustained  In  the  tire  cord  and  bag 
markeu.  In  1960  the  producUon  of  cotton 
tire  cord  required  only  70,000  bales  of  cotton 
Cotton  accounted  for  only  4  percent  of  all 
fibers  used  in  tire  cord  in  that  year.  Before 
World  War  n.  the  bag  market  used  some 
600,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  This  mar- 
ket shifted  largely  to  paper  and  plastic;  in 
recent  years  it  has  consxmied  only  about 
150.000  bales  of  cotton  annually.  The  use  of 
cotton  also  declined  In  the  manufacture  of 
electrical  Insulation,  hoses,  laundry  and  dry- 
cleaning  supplies,  and  machinery  belts. 

Increased  use  of  cotton  in  apparel:  Total 
gains  for  cotton  in  the  apparel  market  have 
exceeded  the  losses  in  industrial  uses  Since 
the  end  of  World  War  n,  wearing  apparel 
has  accounted  for  a  steadily  Increasing  share 
of  all  coUon  consumed— rising  from  36  per- 
cent in  1947  to  53  percent  In  1960.  In  terms 
of  absolute  quantities,  the  increase  from 
1947  to  1960  In  the  annual  consumption  of 
raw  cotton  by  the  apparel  manufacturers 
was  1.7  million  bales  (63  percent) .  Not  only 
has  there  been  an  Increase  In  the  quantity 
of  cotton  required  for  producing  wearing 
apparel,  but  cotton  provided  a  larger  share 
of  all  textile  fibers  cons\m[ied  In  this  end 
use  in  1960  than  in  1947— cotton's  share  be- 
ing 62  percent  in  1960,  compared  with  56 
percent  in  1947. 

WOOL  AND  OTHXX  nSESS  HAVX  PSOBLKMS 

Other  goods  besides  cotton  have  had 
problems  over  the  past  12  years.  The 
export-import  figures  on  wool  and  man- 
made  fibers  are  as  follows: 

WOOL 

(In  pounds] 


Exports 

Imports 

1980 

7.  US,  000 
4.643,000 

03.804,000 
127,458,000 

1962 

MANMAOK    ITBnS 


I960. 
1902. 


8I.S86.000 
118.964.000 


4.848,000 
28,491.000 


Conclusion:  Where  In  1950  we  had  a 
239-million-pound  balance  of  trade  on 
the  export  side,  today  we  have  merely  a 
23-mllllon-ix)und  export  balance. 

AEX  MANMADK  MBntS  CAUSING  COTTOW 
PKOBLUCSr 

The  alternative  ground  is  given  as  sup- 
port for  the  domestic  subsidy  that  re- 
gardless of  the  foreign  competition  we 
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must  have  the  subsidy  to  meet  domestic 
competition  in  rayon  and  maiunade 
fibers. 


Since  1950  cotton,  wool,  rajron,  and 
manmade  fibers,  domestic  mill  consimip- 
tion  figures  have  varied  as  follows: 


Cotton 

Wool 

Rayoo 

Manmada  fibers 

Total 
oonsump- 

tion 
(million 
pounds) 

Million 
pounds 

Percent 

Million 
pounds 

Pwtwnt 

MQUon 
pounds 

Percent 

Million 
pounds 

Percent 

1960. 

H«2_ 

I»03(e8tlmsted)... 

4,444.0 

4,278.0 

4.4 

67.1 
60.8 

Ml 

£fi8 

10.6 
7.9 

1.308 
1.238 

19.8 
17.8 

136 
1,074 

2 
U 

6.S06 
7.169 

\ 


Conclusion:  While  cotton  consumption 
has  gone  down  slightly,  so  also  has  wool 
and  rayon,  and  next  year  we  will  produce 
the  average  in  cotton. 

At  least  60  percent  of  increased  con- 
sumption of  manmade  fibers  created 
new  markets.  The  12-year  increase  of 
563  mUUon^  pounds  is  largely  as  a  result 
of  new  markets  created  by  manmade 
fibers,  thoug^  admittedly  some  cotton 
—' — marketi&hav0  been  taken. 

SXntPLOS   PIOBLXK 

Respecting  the  surplus  of  cotttm  on 
hand  there  is  no  problem.  In  1961  we 
had  the  smallest  CCC  stock  in  10  years. 
The  current  supply  is  not  the  largest  and 
can  be  depleted  by  pricing  cotton  sup- 
ports in  line  with  demand. 

OOST8   or   PBOPOeS)   CXITTOIV    PaOGSAM 

The  proposal  Is  to  reduce  the  support 
price  for  production  over  15  bales  over  a 
series  of  years  and  pay  a  domestic  sub- 
sidy arbitrarily  to  local  mills  to  allegedly 
make  them  competitive. 

Projected  annual  costs  and  savings  are 
as  follows: 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 

Export  subsidy  (payments  In  kind, 
CCC  stocks  to  exporters) 150.0 

Public  Law  480  (exports  in  kind  valued 
at  $161  per  bale) . 180.0 

Storage  charge  (carrying  and  storage 
charges  on  7,600,000  bales  held  by 
COC) __     74.2 

Domestic  subsidy  (payments  In  kind, 
cotton  valued  at  $120  a  bale  allegedly 
to  make  8.5  milUon  bales  in  domestic 
cotton  competlUve  with  400.000  bales 
of  processed  Imported  cloth) 292.  6 

10  percent  premium  on  first  15  bales 
(payment  of  ftill  support  price  ot 
32.7  cents  per  poimd  on  1st  16  bales 
to  all  producers) ,^ 68.0 

Payment  on  cotton  In  Inventory 30.0 


Estimated  Ist-year  cost 794.7 

I  have  projected  on  the  appended 
chart  which  has  been  mailed  to  each 
Member  the  exact  projection  of  how  34 
mills  will  cut  up  a  $306  million  pie  In  a 
shotgim  effort  to  beef  up  this  industry. 

The  largest  firm.  Builington  Mills,  will 
receive  $28  million  based  on  that  firm's 
average  cotton  consumption  over  the 
past  few  years.  This  handout  is  80  per- 
cent of  that  firm's  operating  income  In 
1951.  Other  absurd  results  are  chart- 
ed showing  a  370  percent  increase  in 
one  firm's  income.  This  chart  was  pre- 
pared with  the  assistance  of  statistics 
from  the  Library  of  Congress,  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Bureau  of  the  Census,  and  a 
number  of  private  organizations.  Includ- 
ing the  cotton  industry  Itself. 

The  Democrats  have  long  stood  for 
priming  the  pump  at  the  bottom.  The 
theory  of  the  pending  bill.  I  believe.  Is 


alien  to  our  philosophy.  Should  the  mm 
subsidy  provision  be  included  in  the  final 
version  of  the  bill,  I  would  ask  you  to 
consider  seriously  defeating  this  legisla- 
tion. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
merely  comment  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  has  worked  diligently  on  the 
subject  legislation,  but  due  to  the  inexpe- 
rience of  some  of  us  and  pressure  of 
representing  our  constituents  on  others 
of  us,  I  do  not  in  good  faith  believe  that 
we  have  the  best  bill  for  this  subject 
matter. 

There  is  a  need  to  do  something  for 
the  cotton  Industry.  My  calculations 
based  on  State  university  cost  reports 
for  each  cotton  State  and  census  data 
indicate  that  comparing  cotton  In  the 
Carolinas  and  Georgia  as  opposed  to  Ari- 
zona and  California  is  like  comparing 
bicycles  to  Cadillacs.  In  one  area  cotton 
presents  a  social  problem  with  150,000 
small  producers  in  a  single  State  ac- 
counting for  the  bulk  of  the  production 
netting  each  less  than  $1,000  per  year; 
in  the  other  States  due  to  better  growing 
conditions,  larger  acreages,  irrigation 
and  mechanization,  a  few  thousand  pro- 
ducers account  for  85  percent  of  the 
production  and  net  in  excess  of  $50,000 
per  year  each. 

The  need  to  subsidize  the  former  is 
patent;  the  actuality  of  subsidizing  the 
latter  is  scandalous.  Cotton  is  produced 
in  the  Western  States  every  day  below 
20  cents  per  pound. 

If  we  are  to  maintain  our  worldwide 
markets  to  any  degree  we  are  going  to 
have  to  move  In  a  direction  which  rec- 
ognizes competitiveness  and  allows  that 
competitiveness  to  expand  having  due 
regard  for  the  technologically  displaced. 
Herein  lies  the  deadlock  of  our  system 
respecting  the  cotton  commodity. 

In  summary  it  can  be  concluded  as  my 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Georgia. 
Charles  WrLxwrR,  showed  the  other 
day  In  his  fine  exposition  that  the  cot- 
ton producer  Industry  was  never  health- 
ier. The  chart  attached  shows  the 
mills  were  never  In  better  condition, 
consumers  are  not  complaining  and 
neither  are  our  international  competi- 
tors. 

We  have  developed  an  export  subsidy 
to  protect  a  high  support  price.  A  do- 
mestic subsidy  would  appear  to  con- 
found the  matter  in  that  we  are  seeking 
to  protect  us  from  ourselves. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes  Just  to  attempt  to 
answer  In  2  minutes  the  speech  srou  have 
just  heard  which  is  entirely  erroneous, 
because  the  record  will  show  that  the 
Textile  Manufacturers  of  America  came 
before  our  committee  and  stated  em- 
phatically that  they  did  not  want  any 


part  of  a  subsidy  paid  to  them.  The 
farmers  took  the  same  position.  So  in 
that  situation  we  authorize  in  this  bill 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  make 
such  payments  as  may  be  necessary  to 
•eliminate  this  inequity.  That  is  the 
record.  Yet  he  comes  here  with  a  state- 
ment that  the  mills  are  going  to  pick  up 
millions  and  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars.    That  Is  Just  not  true. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  All  the 
mills  are  sedring  is  the  right  to  buy  cot- 
ton at  the  same  price  as  their  foreign 
competitors.    Is  that  right? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  exactly  what 
is  involved  here. 

I  want  to  ask  a  question — ^Do  you 
know  of  any  industry  in  America  that 
has  borne  on  its  back  this  unique  burden 
which  by  law  has  been  forced  on  the 
textile  Industry  of  this  coimtry — $42.50 
a  bale?  Cotton  sells  in  Hong  Kong  and 
Pakistan  and  Portugal,  and  anywhere 
else  in  the  world  for  $42.50  a  bale  less 
than  our  own  mills  can  buy  it  for.  The 
present  Secretary  of  Commerce  said  in 
a  speech  at  Charlotte,  N.C.,  some  months 
ago  that  it  was  the  silliest  thing  any 
government  ever  did  on  this  earth. 

I  agree  with  that  statement,  and  our 
committee  agrees  with  It,  and  I  hope  the 
Congress  will  agree  with  It.  How  on 
earth  can  you  go  home  and  say  by  Fed- 
eral law  you  impose  this  burden  on  an 
American  industry,  which  is  a  unique 
burden?  You  talk  to  me  about  coal 
miners  and  glass  workers  and  other  peo- 
ple in  depressed  areas.  There  are  10 
million  people  Interested  In  this  bill, 
and  yet  somebody  comes  In  here  crying 
and  bleeding  their  hearts  out  about  the 
coal  miners  and  glass  workers  In  an 
effort  to  bring  about  its  defeat 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yidd 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  Taylor]  such  time  as  he  may  de- 
sire. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  not 
right  that  foreign  buyers  should  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  purchasing  American 
cotton  on  the  world  nuirket  8V^  cents 
per  pound  cheaper  than  American  manu- 
facturers can  buy  the  same  cotton  on 
the  domestic  market  and  then  sell  the 
finished  products  on  the  American  mar- 
ket In  competition  with  the  American 
textile  industry.  This  bill  would  im- 
prove the  competitive  position  of  do- 
mestic cotton  mills  against  imports  and 
cheap  foreign  cotton  goods.  It  would 
make  American  cotton  available  to 
domestic  mills  at  world  cotton  prices. 

In  the  past  10  years  UJSw  Imports  of 
cotton  products  have  risen  from  the 
average  cotton  equivalent  of  68,000  bales 
in  1952  to  225,000  bales  in  1956,  to  234,- 
000  bales  in  1958.  to  526,000  bales  in  1960, 
and  approximately  672,000  bales  In  1962. 
This  upward  trend  in  the  main  has  oc- 
curred since  1956  when  the  two-price 
cotton  system  was  created. 

Since  the  advent  of  two-price  cotton 
in    1956    active    cotton    spindles    have 
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dropped  9.1  percent.  Textile  employ- 
ment has  declined  176,000  workers.  MIU 
consumption  of  cotton  has  declined  and 
imports  of  cotton  textiles  continue  an 
upward  surge. 

The  textile  industry  is  the  second 
largest  employer  in  the  United  States 
and  has  been  hard  hit  by  imports  from 
low-wage  coimtries.  The  American  cot- 
ton farmer  is  being  hurt  by  this  decline 
in  the  textile  industry  on  which  he  must 
depend.  A  bale  of  cotton  has  little  value 
until  it  Is  processed.  The  export  mar- 
ket is  uncertain  so  the  strength  of  our 
Nation's  cotton  production  industry  must 
depend  on  a  healthy  American  textile 
industry.  The  two-price  cotton  system 
is  not  only  weakening  the  textile  indiis- 
try  but  is  hurting  the  American  cotton 
farmer. 

I  have  received  numerous  letters  and 
telegrams  from  textile  and  garment 
manufacturers  in  my  congressional  dis- 
trict pointing  out  the  necessity  of  early 
action  to  eliminate  the  two-price  cotton 
system.  We  cannot  afford  to  delay,  with 
textile  employment  shrinking,  and  the 
number  of  cotton  spindles  being  con- 
stantly reduced.  Our  textile  workers 
deem  it  most  imf air  to  suffer  vmemploy- 
ment  and  shorter  hours  while  their  for- 
eign competitors  are  supplying  so  much 
of  the  American  market. 

All  who  have  spoken  on  this  bill  have 
agreed  that  an  inequity  exists  which 
should  be  corrected.  There  is  disagree- 
ment as  to  the  best  method  of  correction. 
Those  who  have  objected  so  forcefully  to 
the  legislation  in  speeches  during  the  last 
hour  have  admitted  that  a  wrong  exists 
which  should  be  corrected,  but  they  have 
offered  no  solution  to  the  problem. 

I  was  among  those  who  appeared  be- 
fore the  Tariff  Commission  seeking  a 
solution  by  an  offset  import  fee  but  it 
was  denied  by  a  three-to-two  decision. 
Our  textile  mills  do  not  want  a  subsidy. 
They  are  just  requesting  the  right  to 
purchase  American  cotton  at  the  same 
price  that  their  foreign  competitors  are 
paying. 

Tlie  late  President  Kennedy  character- 
ized the  two-price  cotton  system  as  "a 
unique  burden  upon  the  American  textile 
industry  for  which  a  solution  must  be 
found  in  the  near  futiu-e." 

Enactment  of  HH.  6196  would  Improve 
the  competitive  position  of  American- 
produced  cotton  goods,  would  reduce 
Government  stocks  of  cotton,  woiUd  save 
cotton  goods  consimaers  some  $500  mil- 
lion per  year  and  would  thus  increase 
cotton  consumption. 

This  bill  is  important  because  it  deals 
with  the  livelihood  of  millions  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  and  with  the  future  of  oiu- 
textile  plants,  their  management  and 
employees.  It  is  important  because  it 
corrects  an  inequity  that  should  be  cor- 
rected. I  believe  that  the  equity  of  this 
legislation  should  appeal  to  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  KYL.  Is  It  possible  to  repeal  that 
unjust  law  which  is  now  on  the  statutes 
and  which  has  caused  this  problem? 


Mr.  TAYLOR.  It  may  be  possible  to 
repeal  it  but  I  am  firmly  convinced  that 
it  will  not  be  repealed.  The  only  oppor- 
timity  we  will  have  to  correct  this  in- 
equity is  to  pass  this  bill  during  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  textUe  industry 
has  tried  to  eliminate  this  inequity. 
They  have  spent  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars  presenting  their  cases  to  the 
Tariff  Commission.  There  were  two  out- 
standing cases,  one  under  the  Elisenhower 
administration  and  one  under  this  ad- 
ministration. They  went  to  the  Emer- 
gency Planning  Board  and  received  no 
relief  there.  This  is  the  only  way  they 
can  secure  any  relief. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  in  the  last 
analysis,  who  has  control  over  this  mat- 
ter, the  Tariff  Commission  or  the  Con- 
gress? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Tariff  Commis- 
sion under  existing  law  has  control  over 
the  problems  involved.  The  Tariff  Com- 
mission exercises  that  responsibility  at 
the  request  of  the  President. 

Mr.  KYL.  Do  they  not  derive  their 
authority  from  the  Congress,  from  con- 
gressional acts? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Ah,  yes;  if  you  want 
to  go  back,  we  could  abolish  the  Tariff 
Commission  or  probably  put  some  law  on 
the  books.  But  this  is  the  law  that  we 
have  decided  is  best  for  all  concerned; 
that  is,  to  make  our  domestic  industry 
competitive  with  foreign  Industry  and 
with  domestic  synthetic  textiles. 

Mr.  KYL.  One  other  related  question. 
If  I  may.  Is  It  not  true  that  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agric\ilture  today  can  make  the 
adjustments  In  subsidies? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  will  under  this  bill 
make  adjustments  as  are  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  Inequity. 

Mr.  KYL.  The  question  Is.  can  he  do 
It  without  this  legislation?  Does  he  have 
this  authority  today? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    To  adjust  this? 

Mr.  KYL.  The  subsidy  level,  price 
supports. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Oh,  yes;  he  can  adjust 
price  supports. 

Mr.  KYL.    Without  this  legislation? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Price  supports  have 
been  fixed  on  cotton  at  32.47  cents  a 
pound.  That  Is  not  competitive  with  the 
world  market  price  of  cotton  which  Is 
produced  at  24  or  25  cents  a  pound.  It 
cannot  compete  with  synthetic  fibers 
which  sell  at  a  price  substantially  below 
that. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quonun 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Orat)  .  The 
Chair  will  count.  [After  counting.] 
Ninety  members  are  present,  not  a  quo- 
Tum.    The  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Boll  No.  218] 

AtUlr  Becker  BromweU 

Ashley  Brademas  Celler 


LatU 

Passman 

Long,  La. 

Powell 

McLoskey 

Rivers,  Alaska 

MalUlard 

Roblson 

Matsunaga 

Rodlno 

Mllllken 

Shelley 

Morrison 

Sheppard 

Morton 

Shipley 

NorbUd 

Trimble 

O'Brien,  ni. 

Collier 

Dawson 

PaUon 

Gibbons 

OUl 

Orlffln 

Hall 

H«bert 

KeUy 

Keogh 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  pro  tempore  tMr.  Albkrt] 
having  assumed  the  Chair,  Mr.  Rooney 
of  New  York,  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  6196,  and  finding  itself  without 
a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  390  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorimi,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees  to 
be  spread  upon  the  Journal. 

The  Committee  resumed  Its  sitting. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  call  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  two  or  three 
communications  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand  and  which  I  will  Insert  In  the  Rec- 
ord at  the  proper  time  when  we  return 
to  the  House.  One  is  from  the  United 
Textile  Workers  of  America,  from  Cran- 
ston, R.I.,  in  favor  of  this  bUl.  Another 
Is  from  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America  from  Lewiston,  Maine.  It  ends 
up: 

We  plead  with  you  to  use  yoxu  great  In- 
fluence to  secure  the  passage  of  HJl.  8196 
known  as  the  one-price  cotton  bill  In  order 
to  relieve  the  Insecurity  of  many  thousands 
of  American  cotton  textile  workers. 

I  have  here  another  communication 
dated  November  11. 1963,  a  two-page  let- 
ter, of  which  I  will  read  only  one  para- 
graph at  this  time.  It  concludes  this 
way: 

We  In  the  TexUle  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica are  most  anxious  to  see  the  Cooley  bill 
enacted.  We  regard  these  payments  as  es- 
sential to  remove  the  competitive  disad- 
vantage suffered  by  the  domestic  industry. 
On  the  basis  of  past  experience  with  cotton 
price  reductions,  It  is  evident  that  competi- 
tion will  force  the  price  level  for  cotton  tex- 
tiles to  be  lowered.  This,  in  turn,  should 
result  in  a  $500  million  savings  to  consumers 
and  lead  to  the  expanded  use  of  American - 
made  cotton  products.  In  addition,  it 
shoiild  not  only  relieve  the  threat  to  exist- 
ing cotton  textile  employment,  but  should 
create  some  36.000  additional  Jobs  for  cotton 
textile  workers. 

I  shall  at  the  proper  time  insert  the 
full  text  of  these  documents  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record. 

Mr.  Chairman,  at  this  time  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  majority 
leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Albert]  : 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation.  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  some  of  the  opposition  to 
this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  large  part  of  the 
cotton  Industry  and  the  cotton  textile 
industry  In  particular  finds  Itself,  as  has 
been  admitted  here  over  and  over  again, 
between  two  Government  programs 
which  are  making  its  situation  very  bad 
from  the  standpoint  of  foreign  competi- 
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tion.  These  are.  of  course,  the  trade 
policy  of  the  United  States  and  the  cot- 
ton price  support  program.  The  result 
of  these  two  programs  Is  that  for  the 
average  pound  of  cotton  the  American 
miller  has  to  pay  roughly  8Vi  cents  more 
than  competing  mills  overseas.  He  Is 
thereby  placed  at  a  competitive  disad- 
vantage not  only  with  respect  to  the 
world  market  but  also  with  respect  to  the 
American  market. 

Most  Members  have  admitted  this  in 
their  speeches,  even  those  opposing  the 
bill,  but  many  Members  have  suggested 
other  remedies. 

The  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Iowa  with  whom  I  served  on  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  for  many,  many 
years,  and  others,  have  criticized  this 
bill  on  other  grounds.  As  a  matter  of 
practical  legislative  fact  every  Member 
who  has  been  around  here  a  long  time 
knows  that  we  will  either  have  to  take 
this  bill  or  we  shall  not  get  anything. 
That  is  the  truth  of  the  matter.  We  are 
not  considering  other  forms  of  bills 
which  Members  think  might  be  better. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  knows  also 
that  some  of  the  amendments  which  are 
going  to  be  proposed,  or  substitutes 
which  might  be  proposed  in  lieu  of  this 
bill,  would  be  more  objectionable  to  him 
than  is  this  bill  Itself.  That  would  cer- 
tainly be  true  I  say.  knowing  the  gentle- 
man, if  a  complete  Brannan-type  bill 
were  substituted  for  this  bill  and  the 
farmers  were  given  a  direct  subsidy. 
The  gentleman  knows  that  this  is  true. 

So.  if  we  start  out  tiying  to  satisfy  one 
group  by  amendment  there  will  be  noth- 
ing more  certain  than  that  ultimately  we 
will  not  do  anything,  even  though  ttie 
situation  cries  out  for  remedy.  This  is 
a  chance  for  remedy  and  I  urge  the 
Members  of  this  House  not  to  start  voting 
for  amendments,  except  the  amendment 
of  the  gentleman  from  Maine.  His 
amendment  is  one  that  has  been  cleared 
with  the  committee.  It  Is  a  desirable 
amendment  because  it  attacks  directly 
one  of  the  two  Government  programs 
which  I  mentlcHied  In  the  beginning  as 
having  given  rise  to  this  difficulty, 
namely,  the  support  program. 

Now,  there  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  about 
the  extent  of  the  subsidy.  But  there  is 
nothing  in  this  bill  to  show  or  indicate 
that  any  mill  will  be  given  $1.  All  the 
mill  will  be  given  is  the  right  to  bid  on 
American-grown  cotton  at  the  same  or 
comparable  price  at  which  its  foreign 
competitor  can  bid  on  that  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  the  essence  of 
this  bill. 

Now.  there  has  been  a  lot  said  about 
the  amount  of  the  so-called  subsidy. 
Well,  I  think  we  ought  to  recall  again 
the  practical  situation.  As  of  next  Au- 
gust 1,  the  Government  carryover  will 
probably  reach  12  million  bales.  We 
have  no  possible  outlet  for  that  cotton 
under  existing  law.  It  cannot  be  sold 
abroad  without  a  subsidy.  It  cannot  all 
be  sold  abroad  even  with  a  subsidy. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  talk  about  the  cost 
of  this  bill,  when  we  consider  the  pay- 
ment in  kind,  is  really  out  of  line  with 
the  facts.  What  are  we  going  to  do  with 
this  cotton?    What  are  we  going  to  do 


at  the  end  of  the  next  season  when  the 
amount  of  cotton  In  the  warehouses  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  will 
probably  reach  12  or  13  million  bales? 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  proposal  gives  us 
a  way  to  handle  this  problem  with  a  min- 
imimi  of  cash  outlay.  It  gives  us  a 
chance  to  do  equity  to  the  cotton  textile 
Industry  of  this  country.  It  gives  us  an 
opportunity  to  move  in  before  the  cotton 
farmers  of  this  country,  by  reason  of  the 
laws  which  we  have  passed,  often  with 
their  support,  are  completely  driven  out 
of  business,  and  one  of  the  largest,  most 
important  industries  in  the  United 
States  comes  to  an  end. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.    I  yield  to  my  colleague. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man probably  left  the  wrong  impression 
here.  The  cotton  mill  buys  the  cotton 
at  the  American  price  which  will  be  as 
much  as  32.47,  will  it  not? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  cotton  mill  will 
not  necessarily  do  that.  It  could  be  the 
handlers.  This  statement  that  this  sub- 
sidy is  going  to  be  paid  to  the  mills  is 
simply  not  correct. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  No;  the  mill  first 
buys  the  cotton  in  the  mai^etplace  and 
then  the  mill  will  be  given  the  cotton  at 
this  price. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  may  be  the  mill  or  It 
may  be  somebody  else. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  The  mill  will  be 
given  a  subsidy  in  cotton  to  take  up  the 
difference  between  the  cotton  price  here 
in  the  United  States  and  the  world  price. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  The  point  which  I  am 
tnrijig  to  make,  as  I  imderstand  it,  is 
that  the  so-called  subsidy  can  be  given 
to  anybody  except  the  producer.  If  I 
am  wrong  about  that,  the  end  result  is 
the  same  In  any  event. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  the  end  result  is  the 
same  but,  still,  this  bill  will  only  help 
the  mill.  The  farmer  does  not  get  a 
dime  out  of  it. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  No.  The  only  thing 
the  farmer  gets  out  of  this  is  the  salva- 
tion of  the  cotton  farmer.  The  only 
thing  the  miller  gets  out  of  this  is  the 
right  to  buy  cotton  grown  on  American 
farms  at  the  same  price  as  someone 
10.000  miles  away  can  buy  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  jrleld  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
sure  it  was  not  by  design  that  I  was  put 
up  here  to  follow  my  colleagues  from 
Oklahoma.  This  came  about  purely  by 
accident.  The  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dbkt],  said  he  stood  in  the 
House  today  fighting  for  a  lost  cause.  I 
am  glad  the  gentleman  has  Joined  me,  be- 
cause. Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  not  recall  ever 
standing  in  the  well  on  an  agricultural 
bill  that  I  was  not  fighting  for  a  lost 
cause.  I  am  glad  to  have  a  colleague  on 
the  Democratic  side  who  has  also  had  the 
experience  of  fighting  for  a  lost  catise. 

Mr,  Chairman,  the  C(Mnmittee  on  Agri- 
culture of  this  House  apparently  can 
bring  more  embarrassing  bills  to  the  floor 


of  the  House  than  any  legislative  com- 
mittee of  the  House.  "Riey  never  bring 
a  bill  here  that  does  not  put  a  whole 
group  of  you  gentlemen  over  on  that 
side  right  square  on  the  spot.  You  win 
recall  my  statement  concerning  the 
wheat  bill  last  year.  You  will  recall  at 
that  time  I  told  you  that  there  was  no- 
body in  America  who  wanted  the  wheat 
bill  except  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu*e. 
You  Members  were  put  on  the  spot  to 
support  your  administration  and  vote  for 
the  wheat  bill.  I  did  not  ask  anybody  to 
vote  according  to  my  viewpoint.  I  sim- 
ply would  like  to  have  you  have  the  facts. 
That  is  all  I  did  in  connection  with  the 
wheat  bill. 

I  told  you  at  that  time  the  taxpayers 
did  not  want  the  bill,  the  consimiers  did 
not  want  the  bill,  and  I  told  you  the 
wheat  raisers  did  not  want  the  bill.  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  doubt  that  the 
taxpayers  wanted  to  pay  that  subsidy  and 
the  consimaers  of  your  district  were  not 
shouting  over  the  increased  cost.  The 
only  thing  I  could  have  been  mistaken 
about  was  the  fact  I  was  wrong  concern- 
ing the  wheat  farmer.  When  the  refer- 
endum was  put  out  to  the  wheat  farmer 
and  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  went 
out  to  sell  the  farmer  on  the  idea  that 
this  was  a  good  bill,  they  shouted  "No" 
just  like  you  gentlemen  over  there  shout 
"No"  when  we  offer  an  amendment. 
That  was  the  kind  of  "no"  that  was 
indicated.  The  wheat  farmer  did  not 
want  it,  the  consumer  did  not  want  it, 
and  the  taxpayers  did  not  want  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  has  been  a  lot 
said  about  correcting  an  inequity.  This 
inequity  was  broxight  on  by  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture.  We  brought  a  bill  to 
the  floor  providing  for  an  export  subsidy. 
We  brought  a  bill  to  the  floor  that  gave 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  the  power 
to  set  price  supports,  and  while  this  cot- 
ton industry  was  in  serious  condition  just 
a  few  months  ago  the  Secretary  in- 
creased the  export  subsidy  by  2.4  cents 
a  pound,  and  this  is  the  same  adminis- 
tration that  Is  here  today  asking  you  to 
vote  $600  million  of  your  taxpayers' 
money — for  what?  To  pay  for  the  dam- 
age which  the  last  bill  we  passed  caused. 

It  Just  occurs  to  me  it  is  not  sensible 
to  create  a  situation  that  causes  damage, 
then  come  back  because  you  loyal  Demo- 
crats were  loyal  enough  to  support  your 
party  in  creating  that  damage,  and  ask 
you  to  go  back  to  your  taxpayers  for  $600 
million  more  to  pay  for  the  resulting 
damage. 

Why  not  Just  stop  the  cause  of  the 
damage?  That  is  a  very  simple  thing 
to  do.  We  hear  that  there  is  no  way  to 
get  that  done.  We  can  reduce  price  sup- 
ports and  stop  this  Ineqxilty. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  not  former  Sec- 
retary Benson  and  form^  President 
Eisenhower  approve  this  plan? 

Mr.  BEIiCHESl.  I  do  not  know  who 
rec<«imended  it  I  may  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman I  did  not  follow  Eisoibower  in 
evenrthing. 
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Ur.  COOLEY.  I  did  not  know  bow 
the  gentleman  fe«ls  about  thai. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Tbe  gentleman  now 
addressing  the  Hotue  did  not  recom- 
mend It.  That  is  the  only  man  I  can 
speak  for.  It  was  your  bill,  not  my  hiii, 
You  created  the  inequity  you  are  asking 
us  to  correct. 

Ur.  COOLEY.  Did  not  Benson  rec- 
ommend it? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  do  not  recall  that. 
IX  Mr.  Benson  caused  this  damage  there 
la  DO  reason  for  us  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  damage. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  On  the  point  the 
gentleman  is  making  as  to  the  level  of 
price  support,  would  the  gentleman 
agree  with  me  that  the  amendment  I 
propose  to  offer  goes  directly  to  tJii.« 
particular  point? 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  would  say  that  the 
Mclntire  amendment  does  attempt  to 
correct  some  of  the  ineqviity,  and  does 
to  the  extent  of  about  $2  or  $3  per 
hundred.  It  does  attempt  to  correct  the 
Inequity  brought  about.  But  now  this 
is  the  situation  with  which  we  are  con- 
Irooted. 

The  Japanese  mUls  are  the  principal 
exporters  of  cotton  products  into  the 
United  States.  I  have  a  lot  of  respect 
for  the  Japanese  nation.  I  think  they 
are  great  allies.  I  had  a  lot  of  respect 
for  the  Japanese  nation,  and  all  of  us 
did,  prior  to  World  War  IL  We  gathered 
up  every  pound  of  scrap  Iron  we  coxild 
find  in  this  country  and  sent  it  to  Japan, 
and  Japan  shot  it  back  at  us. 

We  are  now  subsidizing  Japan  with 
our  cotton.  We  are  sending  our  cotton 
over  there  and  subsidizing  it  at  8.5  cents 
a  pound.  Do  you  know  what  Japan  is 
doing?  It  is  shooting  it  right  back  at 
us  Just  as  they  shot  the  scrap  iron  back 
at  us  in  World  War  IL  The  only  thing 
is  today  they  do  not  kill  anybody,  they 
merely  put  American  workers  out  of 
work. 

That  can  be  corrected  by  the  Tariff 
Commission.  That  can  be  corrected  by 
this  House  of  Representatives.  But 
apparently  the  only  remedy  we  are  ever 
able  to  offer  is  to  spend  more  money. 
This  Committee  on  Agriculture  every 
time  it  has  come  to  the  floor  has  pro- 
vided for  additional  Government  expen- 
ditures, never  to  reduce  Government  ex- 
penditures. 

We  are  now  asking  for  $600  million  to 
correct  a  biH  which  we  parsed  last  year. 
Next  year  we  are  going  to  be  back  here 
and  we  are  going  to  say  the  bill  we 
passed  last  year  was  bad.  it  was  not  good, 
and  now  we  want  to  correct  the  inequity 
which  the  last  bill  created. 

I  want  to  say  one  thing  in  closing  to 
you  very  loyal  liberals  on  that  side.  I 
admire  you.  You  are  liberal.  You  are 
generous.  Year  after  year  you  have 
voted  against  the  best  interests  of  your 
constituencies  for  farm  programs  and 
farm  expenses.  You  are  good,  loyal 
Demoerats.  and  I  admire  you  for  that. 
But  being  a  loyal  Donoerat  in  the  wheat 
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bill  did  not  help  the  Democratic  Party. 
Being  a  loyal  Democrat  today  is  not  go- 
ing to  help  the  Democratic  Party.    Borne 
day.  I  do  not  know  when,  you  are  going  to 
get  an  opponent  against  you  and  you  will 
have  to  explain  why  you  voted  $600  mil- 
lion of  the  taxpayers'  money.    What  for? 
To  correct  another  bill  that  you  voted 
for  that  created  the  damage  of  $600  mil- 
lion.   Maybe  you  have  a  good  explana- 
tion for  that.  I  do  not  know,  but  I  believe 
you  are  In  the  same  spot  I  was  In  for  8 
years.    The  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina Just  pointed  out  to  me  something 
about  what  Mr.  Benson  did.    Of  course. 
Mr.  Benson  embarrassed  me  at  times.    I 
was  not  able  to  follow  Mr.  Benson  all  the 
time  because  the  people  in  my  district 
sometimes  did  not  believe  in  Mr.  Ben- 
son's program.    But  I  tell  you  one  thing. 
and  I  plead  guilty,  I  am  sure  I  am  not  as 
loyal  a  Republican  as  you  are  loyal  Dem- 
ocrats, because  when  it  came  to  a  propo- 
sition of  whether  I  voted  for  the  constit- 
uents in  my  district  or  Mr.  Benson  or  Mr. 
Eisenhower,  some  way  or  other,  I  strung 
along  with  the  people  of  my  district.    If 
you  are  loyal  enough  to  come  down  here 
and  vote  $600  million  out  of  the  pockets 
of  your  own  taxpayers  here.  Just  to  be 
loyal  Democrats.   I   admire  you.  I   re- 
spect you  for  your  loyalty,  but  I  do  have 
to  admit  I  am  going  to  doubt  your  politi- 
cal Judgment  a  Uttle  bit.    Loyalty  is  a 
wonderful  thing,  but  it  makes  a  whole  lot 
of  difference  what  that  loyulty  Is  to.    Is 
your  loyalty  to  the  administration  or  to 
the  people  that  year  after  year  send  you 
down  here  to  represent  your  constituen- 
cies? 

If  there  Is  a  single,  solitary  Member 
on  the  Democratic  side  or  on  the  Repub- 
lican side  of  the  aisle  who  does  not 
have  a  textile  mill  In  his  district  who 
is  going  to  get  a  part  of  this  subsidy, 
you  are  not  representing  the  best  In- 
terests of  your  people  if  you  vote  for 
this  bill.  You  are  taxing  your  people 
to  send  the  money  somewhere  t*!^ 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
the  balance  of  the  time  remaining  on 
this  side  to  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa [Mr.  Bblchxi]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  Just 
yesterday  we  heard  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Maron]  say  that  he  hoped 
we  could  approach  this  bill  from  a  non- 
partisan, unselfish  position.  Well,  now, 
I  can  understand  why  the  gentleman  can 
do  that  very  easily.  In  the  first  place,  he 
has  two-thirds  of  the  Members  on  his 
side  so  that  nonpartisanship  would  be 
fine.  In  the  second  place,  his  district  is 
going  to  get  one  of  the  b^gest  subsidies 
in  the  United  States.  Gentlemen,  I  can 
readily  understand  why  he  can  be  com- 
pletely unselfish.  I  think  all  the  rest  of 
us  could  be  unselfish,  but  uniu>ifl*hneffs 
alone  is  not  going  to  pass  this  bllL  If 
this  bill  Is  approached  from  a  nonpar- 
tisan angle,  as  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
wants,  you  have  not  got  a  chance  on 
earth  to  pass  this  bill.  If  the  Democrats 
are  not  held  in  line  through  partisan 
loyalty,  you  have  not  got  a  chance. 
There  is  not  a  single  Democrat  over  there 
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whose  district  does  not  get  part  of  this 
subsidy  can  possibly  approach  this  thing 
from  a  nonpartisan  angle  and  vote  for 
it.  That  is  the  only  excuse  you  have. 
Maybe  in  your  district  you  have  the  ex- 
cuse that  you  are  doing  what  the  ad- 
ministration wants  you  to  do,  and  that 
is  all  you  need  to  do  when  you  explain 
your  actions  to  your  constituents.  But, 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  when  I  go  back 
to  my  district— and  it  just  so  happens 
that  the  big  majority  In  my  district  are 
Deniocrats — I  just  cannot  go  back  to 
them  and  say,  WeU,  I  foUowed  the  Re- 
publican administration  and  whatever 
they  told  us  to  do  I  did.  I  have  to  go 
back  and  explain  to  them  why  I  vote 
the  way  I  do.  I  have  to  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  defend  the  merits  of  the  legisla- 
tion that  I  vote  for  or  vote  against 
It  must  be  nice  to  be  in  a  poaiUon  where 
all  you  need  to  do  is  to  go  back  to  the 
people  and  say,  I  was  just  doing  what 
my  administration  asked  me  to  do  and 
I  was  just  doing  what  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  asked  me  to  do.  But  that 
would  be  no  excuse  for  me.  If  I  followed 
that  policy,  gentlemen,  I  would  not  be 
on  the  floor  of  this  House  here  today. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  am  not  telling 
srou  how  to  vote  on  this  bill.  Vote  your 
own  sentiments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  require  to  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Grant]. 
Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  be  helpful  to  all  segments  of  the  cot- 
ton industry,  to  the  farmer,  the  textile 
worker,  the  textile  operator,  and  last  but 
not  least,  the  consuming  public. 

The  cotton  industry  is  In  a  plight,  not 
because  of  any  one  individual  group,  but 
mainly  by  reason  of  the  encroachment 
of  synthetic  fibers.  The  textile  mills 
have  in  the  main  turned  to  synthetic 
fibers  because  of  their  having  to  pay  a 
higher  price  for  the  cotton  consumed  by 
the  mills  than  that  paid  by  foreign  com- 
petitors. This  is  known  as  a  two-price 
system  because  the  foreign  mills  who  use 
our  cotton  are  subsidized  to  the  extent 
of  approximately  8!4  cents  a  pound  or 
$42.50  a  bale.  When  this  cotton  is  made 
into  a  finished  product  It  Is  exported 
back  to  this  country  and  then  enters 
competitive  trade  with  the  products  made 
by  the  domestic  mills  who  have  to  charge 
a  higher  price  and  are  thus  penalized  to 
the  extent  of  the  amount  that  the  for- 
eign mills  are  subsidized. 

The  bill  before  us  with  the  Mclntire 
amendment  seeks  to  place  most  of  the 
burden  on  the  farmer.  "Hie  farmers  real- 
ize that  in  order  for  them  to  grow  and 
sell  cotton  that  they  must  of  necessity 
find  a  cheaper  way  to  produce  cotton; 
however,  the  Mclntire  amendment  drojis 
the  support  price  too  much  We  should 
have  a  one-price  system  smd  In  order  to 
carry  this  out  some  contribution  must  be 
made  by  all  segments  of  the  Industry  and 
because  this  amendment  does  not  equi- 
tably distribute  the  burden  it  should  be 
amended. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  srleld 
1  minute  to  the  gmtteman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Koshsqat]. 
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Mr.  KORNEOAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
future  economy  of  our  Nation  is  at  stake 
here  today.  This  cotton  bill,  which  we 
now  consider,  has  not  had  the  publicity 
of  some  of  the  other  legislation  before  us 
this  session,  but  it  is  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  millions  of  Americans. 
What  we  do  with  this  cotton  bill  today 
will  be  refiected  in  the  earnings  of  textile 
workers  and  cotton  farmers  and,  yes. 
even  our  Government  in  the  years  ahead. 
Perhaps  all  of  you  here  today  are  not 
from  textile  manufacturing  areas  and 
are  not  aware  of  the  size  and  scope  of 
the  American  textile  industry.  Few  of 
us  thought  of  its  importance  to  the  Na- 
tion this  morning  when  we  donned  a  cot- 
ton shirt  or  cotton  socks.  The  cotton 
industry  is  among  the  largest  manufac- 
turing industries  in  the  United  States. 
One  of  every  eight  persons  employed  in 
manufacturing  works  in  cotton  textiles. 
The  more  than  2  million  workers  are  em- 
ployed in  more  than  8,000  plants  of  all 
types  scattered  through  43  States  from 
Maine  to  Texas. 

This  is  only  part  of  the  picture,  how- 
ever. There  are  thousands  of  farmers 
who  grow  cotton.  There  are  other  thou- 
sands who  depend  for  some  or  all  of  their 
income  on  processing  and  marketing  cot- 
ton and  furnishing  materials  and  sup- 
plies to  the  raw  cotton  industry.  And, 
after  the  weavers,  doffers,  and  dyers  have 
turned  the  raw  product  into  cloth  and 
that  has  been  turned  by  cutters  and 
seamers  Into  finished  products,  it  pro- 
vides jobs  of  other  thousands  of  sales- 
men and  deliverymen. 

The  American  textile  industry  provides 
millions  of  American  families  with  live- 
lihoods. The  payroll  for  workers  in  the 
textile  manufacturing  and  apparel  in- 
dustry this  year  will  reach  an  estimated 
$3.5  billion.  This,  in  turn,  helps  to  keep 
the  wheels  of  progress  turning  in  other 
industries  throughout  the  country.  And. 
govenmients  also  are  large  beneficiaries 
of  the  American  textile  industry.  The 
textile  mill  products  industry  annually 
pays  around  $320  mlUlon  in  Federal  in- 
come taxes  alone.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments are  other  beneficiaries. 

The  textile  industry  accounts  for  a 
significant  portion  of  our  national  In- 
come. In  1958,  the  manufacturing 
groups  comprising  the  textile  industry 
accounted  for  about  $9.1  billion  of  the 
$104.1  billion  of  the  national  Income 
originating  in  all  manufacturing  activity 
in  the  United  States.  This  was  about  8.7 
percent  of  the  national  Income  originat- 
ing in  the  manufacturing  sector  of  the 
U.S.  economy.  In  addition,  the  textile 
Industry  is  essential  to  the  national  se- 
curity. Of  vital  importance  in  peace- 
time, it  has  proved  indispensable  in  time 
of  emergency. 

So  Important,  so  vital  to  all  Americans, 
and.  yet.  right  now  the  economic  struc- 
ture of  the  American  cotton  industry  is 
in  Jeopardy.  Despite  attempts  to  supply 
some  relief,  there  Is  a  continuing  fiood  of 
low-priced  textiles  coming  In  from 
abroad  which  is  displacing  the  goods 
produced  by  our  own  workers  smd  is  de- 
moralizing the  domestic  markets  for  our 
textile  industry.    The  advantage  to  the 


foreign  mills  is  that  they  can  buy  Amer- 
ican produced  cotton  at  8^  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  American  mills  can 
biiy  this  same  American  cotton.  This 
two-price  cotton  system  is  killing  our 
textile  industry. 

Since  1946,  imports  have  increased  at 
an  average  annual  rate  of  22  percent.  In 
recent  years,  cotton  textile  imports  have 
continued  to  reach  new  record  highs  de- 
spite duties  on  such  Imports  and  agree- 
ments with  governments  of  other  coun- 
tries to  restrict  their  shipments  to  the 
United  States.  In  1956,  some  450  mil- 
lion square  yard  equivalents  were  Im- 
ported into  this  country.  This  figure  has 
reached  1  billion  square  yard  equivalents 
in  1960,  and  last  year,  in  1962,  some  1.2 
billion  square  yard  equivalents  were  im- 
ported. And.  the  imi>orts  are  rxmning  a 
little  higher  thus  far  this  year. 

What  does  this  mean  for  the  American 
textile  industry?  Of  course.  It  can  mean 
only  one  thing.  Despite  the  Increase  In 
population,  less  American-produced  cot- 
ton goods  is  being  used.  The  population 
of  the  United  States  has  jumped  from 
168  million  In  1956  to  187  million  in  1962. 
Dur  ng  this  same  period,  American  mills 
production  dropped  from  just  over  10 
million  linear  yards  in  1956  to  just  over 
9  million  linear  yards  last  year.  This  has 
been  keenly  felt  by  textile  workers.  In 
1950,  there  were  1.2  million  persons  em- 
ployed in  the  textile  mills  products  In- 
dustry. In  1955,  this  was  down  to  just 
over  1  million  persons,  and,  in  September 
of  this  year,  the  number  of  persons  em- 
ployed was  down  to  886,000. 

This  then  is  the  serious  situation 
which  today  confronts  the  cotton  textile 
industry.  For  Congress  to  ignore  this  sit- 
uation could  well  mean  the  eventual  ruin 
of  this  Industry,  with  all  the  grievous  im- 
plications for  those  who  work  in  and  with 
the  industry.  What  would  the  United 
States  do  if  its  gigantic  textile  industry 
were  suddenly  more  seriously  Impaired? 
Where  would  all  the  textiles  workers  go 
to  look  for  jobs?  What  could  the  farm- 
ers grow  in  place  of  cotton?  What  would 
happen  to  the  modern  mills,  to  the  busi- 
ness districts  and  shopping  centers  that 
have  grown  with  the  industry?  In  other 
words,  can  the  United  States  afford  a 
weak  and  crippled  cotton  industry? 

Such  a  situation  must  not  be  allowed 
to  come  to  pass.  This  deterioration  of 
the  American  textile  industry  must  be 
stopped.  This  is  the  object  of  the  cotton 
bill  before  us  today.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
a  perfect  bill,  but  it  at  least  eliminates  a 
gross  inequity  foisted  upon  one  segment 
of  our  economy  by  the  Government.  The 
two-price  cotton  system,  so  unfair  and 
so  imnecessary,  would  be  terminated. 

This  cotton  bill  Is  necessary  legisla- 
tion. Under  It  the  producers  will  be  pro- 
tected, the  cotton  textile  industry  will 
be  given  a  fair  chance  to  prosper  and  ex- 
pand, the  livelihoods  of  millions  of  per- 
sons associated  with  cotton  will  be  pro- 
tected, and  consiuners  will  be  doubly 
repaid  for  their  tax  Investment.  Seldom 
has  a  single  piece  of  legislation  bene- 
fited so  many.   I  hope  it  will  pass. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Hagan]  such  time  as  he  may  require. 


Mr.  HAOAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  going  to  vote  for  this  bill  be- 
fore the  House  today,  not  because  I 
think  it  is  the  answer  we  are  seeldng  to 
the  cotton  problem,  but  because  I  think 
it  is  better  than  nothing. 

This  bill  might  help  a  little  in  bringing 
down  the  price  of  cotton  textiles  to  the 
American  consumer.  It  might  make  it 
possible  for  our  cotton  textile  Indiistry  to 
compete  better  in  the  domestic  and 
world  markets. 

Hopefully,  this  bill  might  protect  the 
remaining  jobs  In  the  American  textile 
industry  for  workers  who  are  faced  with 
the  threat  of  losing  their  jobs  because  of 
the  unfair  competition  of  foreign  mills. 
But  this  bill  does  not  go  anywhere 
near  solving  the  dilemma  of  the  cotton 
textile  Industry  that  has  seen  American 
fiber  losing  out  on  the  world  markets 
and  our  mills  closing  down  in  the  face 
of  cheap  textile  Imports. 

This  bill  does  not  go  anywhere  near 
providing  a  solution  to  the  problem  of 
mounting  cotton  surpluses  piling  up  in 
the  storage  warehouses  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers. 

There  is  pending  in  the  other  body, 
Mr.  Chairman,  a  bill  that  I  believe  goes 
much  further  than  ttiis  bill  toward 
meeting  our  cotton  problems. 

I  refer  to  a  bill  authored  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia,  Mr.  Talbcadgb, 
and  cosponsored  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  Minnesota,  Mr.  Hximphrxy. 

The  bill  to  which  I  refer  Is  designed  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  prod- 
ucers, to  permit  cotton  producers  to 
grow  and  market  cotton  on  a  free  enter- 
prise basis,  to  protect  the  welfare  of  the 
consumers,  and  of  those  engaged  in  the 
manufacture  of  cotton  textiles,  and  to 
encourage  the  exportation  of  cotton. 

The  Talmadge  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  seems 
to  me  to  be  admirably  suited  to  accom- 
plish Its  avowed  purposes,  and  I  think 
it  Is  fsu*  better  than  the  proposal  before 
us  today. 

The  bill  before  us  might  do  some  good, 
but  mainly  it  woiild  pile  another  subsidy 
on  top  of  a  subsi(^,  at  greater  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  and  would  not  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  problems  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Talmadge  bill  not 
only  would  not  require  an  additional 
subsidy  to  the  mills,  as  this  one  does,  it 
would  eliminate  altogether  the  necessity 
for  the  costly  export  subsidy  which  has 
helped  put  our  mills  in  such  a  dilemma. 
The  Talmadge  bill  would  free  the  cot- 
ton farmer  from  acreage  controls.  It 
would  give  the  small  cotton  farmer  ade- 
quate price  support  to  maintain  a  fair 
and  adequate  Income.  It  would  permit 
the  large  cotton  producer  to  grow  as 
much  cotton  as  he  likes  and  sell  it  on 
the  world  market.  It  would  restore 
American  cotton  to  a  competitive  posi- 
tion In  the  world. 

And  most  importantly.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  Talmadge  bill  would  take  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  business  of 
buying,  handling,  and  storing  cotton. 

I  say  we  need  the  Talmadge  bill,  Mr. 
Chairman,  and  the  best  way  and  the 
quickest  way  to  get  it  is  to  pass  this  bill 
before  us  and  quickly  send  it  to  the  Sen- 
ate so  that  we  can  begin  promptly  to 
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work  out  %  compromise  version  of  the  two 
proposaLg.    The  time  to  act  Is  now. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  the  State  of  Oklahoma.  180,000  people 
live  wholly  or  in  very  substantial  part 
upon  incomes  earned  directly  from  cot- 
ton. These  include  79,000  people  livlnc 
on  cotton  farms  and  66,000  others  whose 
breadwinners  are  seasonal  workers  on 
cotton  farms.  The  remaining  35,000 
consist  of  people  whose  income  earners 
WiHTk  in  gins  or  for  apparel  manufac- 
turers, plus  cotton's  pro  rata  share  of 
those  living  on  incomes  from  farm  supply 
stores,  merchandising  operations,  and  so 
forth. 

This  by  no  means  tells  the  whole  story 
because  statistics  are  not  available  on 
the  many  people  worldng  in  oil  mills  and 
cotton  warehouses;  and  there  is  no  way 
to  compute  the  number  of  employees 
concerned  with  cotton  in  banks,  insur- 
ance agencies,  department  stores,  motor 
freight  lines,  and  many  other  fields. 

The  average  annual  cash  receipts  from 
cotton  and  cottonseed  by  Oklahoma 
farmers  during  calendar  years  1960 
through  1962  was  $58.5  million.  About 
three-quarters  of  the  cotton  raised  In 
Oklahoma  is  in  my  district.  This  makes 
cotton  the  second  most  important  crop 
next  to  wheat.  It  provides  nearly  a 
f  oiuth  as  much  cash  income  as  all  other 
crops  combined,  and  a  sixth  as  much  as 
all  meat  animals,  dairy  products,  poultry 
and  eggs  combined. 

The  total  payroll  of  all  manufactur- 
taig  establishments  in  the  State  of  Okla- 
homa was  $470  million  in  1961.  the  latest 
year  repcurted.  In  that  year,  farmers' 
receipts  from  cott<Mi  and  cottonseed 
alone  were  $59  million,  or  one-eighth  as 
much  as  all  wages  and  salaries  of  all  in- 
dustrial employees. 

Tlius  the  inevitable  conclusion:  If  the 
cotton  economy  Is  cnished,  Oklahoma 
will  lose  one  of  its  big  income  producers, 
which  will  have  a  depressing  effect  on 
the  State's  whole  economic  structure.  If 
cotton  siiTvlves  and  goes  forward,  it  will 
provide  a  stimulant  to  the  Industry  and 
commerce  of  the  State  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  H.R.  6196.  When  the  so- 
caUed  trade  bill  was  before  lis  for  con- 
sideration I  stated  that  If  the  great  ex- 
pounded principles  of  that  bill  did  not 
work  in  practice  we  would  be  forced  to 
subsidize  our  industries  to  compete  with 
world  trade  in  order  to  offset  the  lower 
wage  scales  of  the  foreign  coimtries. 
Today  we  have  reached  that  point.  New 
York  City  has  long  had  one  of  the  largest 
textile  industries,  but  unemployment  in 
this  industry  has  continuxilly  increased 
In  a  large  part  due  to  the  lower  cost 
of  imported  finished  cotton  products — 
possibly  due  to  other  nations  busring 
cotton  at  the  lower  price  and  their  pay- 
ing lower  wages. 

I  do  not  believe  in  subsidizing,  but  to- 
day, because  of  existing  subsidization  in 
the  production  of  cotton  and  In  foreign 
exports,  we  must  also  consider  our  own 
home  manufacturers.  The  possible  solu- 
tion and  end  to  this  spending  will  come 


when  subsidization  Is  stopped  at  the 
source — that  is  to  stop  paying  for  non- 
production  and  permit  the  market  to 
regulate  its  own  production  by  supply 
and  demand. 

This  legislation,  I  believe,  will  also 
be  an  aid  to  consumers  for  there  can 
possibly  be  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the 
finished  product,  based  on  the  lower  cost 
of  Uie  raw  material.  Though  this 
amount  may  be  very  small,  the  greater 
benefit  will  come  in  increased  domestic 
employment  in  this  industry,  thus  giving 
more  people  buying  power  which  will 
aid  and  add  to  our  economy.  Thus,  what 
is  spent  as  a  subsidy  to  industry  under 
this  legislation  will,  in  a  great  measure, 
be  returned  to  the  Government  in  taxes. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
continually  worked  for,  spoken  for,  and 
voted  for  a  reduction  in  Federal  Govern- 
ment control  and  regulation  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  I  still  believe  In  the 
thinidng  and  reasoning  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson when  he  said,  "That  government 
is  best  which  governs  least,  providing 
every  American  with  the  opportmiity  to 
manage  his  own  affairs." 

In  order  to  maintain  and  preserve  a 
healthy,  dynamic  agricultural  industry  in 
our  coimtry  today,  I  believe  we  must 
work  toward  a  free-market-controlled 
economy  for  om-  farmers  and  relieve 
them  from  oppressive  Federal  controls 
and  regulation.  Former  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  made,  and 
was  making,  some  tremendous  strides  in 
this  direction  during  his  office  tenure. 

Basically,  the  present  cotton  problem 
has  been  created  by  the  failure  of  Sec- 
retary Freeman  to  carry  out  the 
philosophy  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1958.  Under  this  act.  cotton  prices, 
through  a  series  of  steps,  would  be  ad- 
Justed  to  a  realistic  and  competitive  level. 
Because  of  this  legislation,  there  was  a 
substantial  Improvement  in  the  cotton 
situation  during  the  1959  and  1960  mar- 
keting years.  If  Secretary  Freeman  had 
stayed  with  this  act  and  the  program 
set  forth,  he  could,  and  should,  have 
strengthened  the  competitive  position  of 
cotton  by  reducing  the  support  price  In 
1961  and  1962.  Apparently,  It  was  politi- 
cally more  expedient  to  raise  the  support 
price;  and  thus  came  a  tremendous  in- 
crease In  surplus  cotton  In  storage,  a 
reduction  in  the  national  cotton  allot- 
ment, a  serious  reduction  in  both  exports 
and  the  domestic  consxmiption  of  cotttm, 
and  an  Increase  In  the  export  subsidy 
from  6  to  S'^  cents  per  pound. 

We  need  to  move  toward  freeing  the 
agricultiire  market  from  these  condi- 
tions— toward  a  supply  and  demand  mar- 
ket. Mr.  Freeman  and  his  advisers  have 
not  Indicated  a  willingness  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  do  this;  In  fact,  they 
have  gone  the  other  way.  The  Congress 
must  take  action  to  get  back  to  the  basic 
philosophy  of  the  1958  AgricultmtU  Act. 

HJl.  6196,  the  Cooley  bill,  does  not 
provide  the  best  solution  that  will  answer 
the  problems,  but  It  does,  in  my  opinion, 
take  some  desirable  steps  by  reducing  the 
price  support  by  the  Mclntlre  amend- 
ment from  32.47  cents  per  pound  to  30 
cents  the  first  year,  29.50  cents  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  29  cents  the  third  year;  and 


this  is  mandatory  upon  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  who  has  demonstrated  that 
he  does  not  intend  to  lower  support  un- 
less he  Is  forced  to  do  so  by  the  Congress. 
A  particularly  objectionable  provision 
of  this  bill  is  the  10  percent  additional 
premium  support,  with  a  maximum  of 
32.47  cents  per  pound  for  the  first  15 
bales  produced — thus,  in  some  Instances, 
a  sustaining  subsidy  for  inefficient  oper- 
ations. However,  it  has  been  pointed  out, 
most  of  the  smaller  farms,  30  acres  or 
leas,  have  been  declining  In  number  very 
rapidly  even  under  the  32.47-cent  sup- 
port. 

There  are  many  acceptable  and  ob- 
jectionable features  to  this  bin.  After 
careful  study  of  this  problem  and  weigh- 
ing an  the  facts.  In  my  considered  Judg- 
ment, the  good  slightly  outweighs  the 
b«d  In  H.R.  6196.  and  I  am  therefore  In- 
clined to  support  its  passage.  It  does  not 
present  an  ideal  solution  of  this  problem, 
but  it  will  probably  be  the  only  possible 
step  we  might  have  the  opportunity  to 
take  to  help  cushion  or  stem  the  rapidly 
deteriorating  condition  of  our  very  vitally 
important  cotton  Industry. 

Mr.  PHILBIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  while 
I  am  not  in  favor  of  some  of  the  sub- 
sidization measures  provided  by  this  bill, 
I  feel  very  strongly  that  it  is  the  only 
present  prospect  and  opportunity  for 
saving  the  cotton  textile  industry  in  the 
Nation. 

It  should  not  require  much  argxiihent 
to  demonstrate  the  plight  of  this  once 
great  industry.  Attacked  on  all  sides  by 
unsound  and  unwise  economic  policies  of 
this  Government,  victimized  by  the  in- 
credible two-price  cotton  ssrstem,  the 
one-way-street  trade  programs  fiooding 
the  market  with  cheap  goods,  cutthroat, 
unfair  competition  from  foreign  nations 
and  all  points  of  the  compass,  harried 
by  production  differentials  pricing  its 
products  out  of  many  major  markets,  the 
cotton  textile  industry  is  on  the  financial 
and  economic  ropes.  The  cotton  in- 
dustry itself  is  tmder  an  unprecedented 
threat 

Unless  prompt  relief  and  encourage- 
ment is  forthcoming  in  this  bill,  the  fu- 
ture of  the  cotton  textile  business.  North, 
South,  East,  and  West,  wherever  it  exists 
in  this  country,  not  to  speak  of  the  great 
cotton-producing  industry,  will  be  in 
greatest  Jeopardy. 

For  these  reasons,  and  because  I  be- 
lieve that  the  interests  of  our  consumers, 
our  American  economy,  the  cotton  textile 
and  related  industries  and  the  very 
many  workers  employed  in  these  indus- 
tries whose  livelihood  for  themselves  and 
their  families  is  definitely  at  stake.  I 
believe  the  Congress  should  pass  this 
bill  in  the  national  interest. 

I  will  supiport  the  amendments  de- 
signed to  improve  the  bill  and  will  vote 
for  its  passage.  And  I  earnestly  hope 
it  will  help  to  relievo  the  very  distressing 
conditions  existing  in  the  cotton  textile 
and  related  industries. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
further  amplification  of  my  remarks  this 
date  I  Include  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
a  statistical  analysis  of  the  exact  effect  of 
the  pending  legislation  on  the  34  leading 
mills  of  the  United  States. 
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Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Chairman,  first 
I  wish  to  state  my  strong  support  for  the 
Mclntire  amendment  to  HJl.  6196.  The 
amendment  will  force  a  gradual  reduc- 
tion in  cotton  price  supports  from  the 
present  32.47  cents  per  pound  to  29  cents 
over  the  life  of  the  bill.  The  amendment 
compels  these  reductions;  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  has  no  choice  in  the  mat- 
ter. 

With  the  Mclntire  amendment  the  bill, 
it  seems  to  me.  is  worthy  of  support.  It 
is  fair  and  reasonable.  I  do  not  see  how 
one  can  justify  two -price  cotton  and  low 
tariff  rates  at  the  same  time  without 
making  some  adjustments.  I  strongly 
supported  the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I 
believe  in  reciprocally  kw  tariffs.  I  also 
believe  in  Americans  selling  cotton 
abroad  In  international  markets.  This 
means  that  we  must  sell  overseas 
at  the  world  market  price.  The  world 
market  price  ia  8Yi  cents  per  pound 


below  the  U.S.  domestic  price.  The 
United  States  must  sell  abroad  at  this 
price  In  order  to  compete.  TTiIs  same 
cotton  then  comes  back  Into  the  United 
States  in  manufactured  goods  form. 
What  is  the  answer?  Do  we  end  inter- 
national selling  of  raw  cotton?  Of 
course  not.  The  Oovemment  already 
owns  over  8.2  million  bales  of  cotton. 
This  is  almost  six  times  the  amount 
owned  in  1961.  By  1964  It  may  increase 
to  10  million  bales.  The  Government 
investment  In  this  cotton  will  be  $1.6  bil- 
lion and  the  storage  costs  will  approxi- 
mate (83  million  annually.  We  must 
sell  as  much  as  we  can  and  we  must  stay 
in  world  competition.  The  choice  then 
is  to  lower  the  price  support  for  cotton, 
which  this  bill  does  by  the  Mclntire 
amendment,  and  to  make  surplus  cotton 
available  to  manufacturers  at  a  price 
which  wUl  enable  them  to  stay  within  the 
range  of  oompetiiioa  of  foreign  manu- 


facturers. Foreign  bu]ren  at  Afi>fT*«^" 
cotton  still  will  msaufactore  more 
cheaply  than  we  can.  but  at  least  Ameri- 
can manufacturers  will  not  be  prejudiced 
before  they  begin.  The  American  con- 
sumer will  be  able  to  buy  domestic 
cotton-made  goods  at  cheaper  prices.  It 
is  estimated  that  35.000  jobs  can  be 
saved.  In  the  past  5  years  45  cotton 
mills  have  been  liquidated,  wiping  out 
approximately  20,000  jobs.  How  kxv 
can  this  continue?  Most  assuredly  it 
will  continue  indefinitely  unless  some  ad- 
justment is  made. 

I  woold  like  to  see  larger  cuts  In  the 
cotton  price  support  than  that  provliled 
by  the  Mclntire  amendment,  bat  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Maine,  who  to 
committed  to  the  gradual  elimination  of 
the  whole  price  support  system,  went  8ts 
far  as  the  practicalities  indicaited  ba 
could  go  in  his  amakdment.  On  hti\mwtr^ 
then.  I  will  support  this  bill. 
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Mr.  ALQER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  com- 
mend the  minority  members  of  the 
Agriculture  Committee  and  to  Join  with 
them  in  opposition  to  this  bill. 

I  wovUd  like  to  make  it  clear  that  I 
share  the  concern  for  the  serious  prob- 
lems facing  the  cotton  industry.  Cot- 
ton plays  a  most  Important  part  In  tbe 
economy  of  I>allas,  the  district  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent.  I  agree  that  a 
vigorous  and  prosperous  cotton  industry 
Is  vital.  This  bill  does  not  assure  such 
a  result,  rather.  In  my  opinion,  it  merely 
postpones  the  day  when  the  cotton  in- 
dustry is  liquidated  unless  we  take 
proper  measures  to  create  a  climate  In 
which  it  may  be  restored  to  health. 

The  weakness  of  this  bill  Is  that  it 
does  not  move  cotton  closer  to  a  free 
market  and  less  Government  controls, 
but  actually  Imposes  a  triple  subsidy 
program  for  cotton,  as  pointed  out  in 
the  minority  report.  This  bill  proposes. 
In  addition  to  the  subsidies  for  produc- 
ers and  exporters,  a  third  subsidy  for  the 
mills.  This  is  wrong  and  can  resiilt  only 
In  higher  prices  to  consumers  while 
providing  no  solution  to  the  problem  the 
cott<m  Industry  faces. 

The  way  out  of  the  dilemma  faced  by 
cotton  is  clearly  outlined  in  the  minority 
report  on  page  40  which  Is  summed  up  as 
follows: 

It  \a  thwefore  our  general  recommenda- 
tion that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be 
required  by  law  to  foUow  the  mandate  and 
the  authority  which  he  has  failed  to  use 
under  the  provLslona  of  the  Agricultiiral 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1949.  both  of  which  were  amended  by 
the  Agricultural  Act  d  1958.  We  propoee 
that  these  acts  be  amended  to  effect  an 
orderly  transition  over  a  period  of  years  to- 
ward lower  price  supports  for  cotton  which 
would  allow  Increased  markets  and  the  de- 
velopment and  reestabllshment  of  a  one- 
prtce  cotton  system  while  lowering  Govern- 
ment costs,  maintaining  farm  Income,  and 
recaptxxrlng  cotton's  historic  preeminence 
as  the  king  of  teztUes. 

This  Is  the  goal  of  all  of  us  truly  In- 
terested in  maintaining  the  cotton  in- 
dustry and  this  bill  makes  the  attain- 
ment of  such  a  goal  almost  impossible. 
Finally,  there  is  only  one  proper  solution 
to  the  problems  of  cotton  and  all  of  agri- 
culture, ultimately  we  must  get  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  farm  business. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
seems  to  still  be  some  lingering  misun- 
derstanding among  some  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  as  to  how  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  administer  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  changes  in  the  support 
price  of  cotton  as  changes  In  the  costs 
and  ^nciency  of  cotton  production  de- 
velop. 

Section  3  of  the  bill  requires  that  the 
Department  make  a  determination  as  to 
how  much  change  there  is  in  the  cost  of 
growing  cotton.  It  has  been  argued  that 
It  is  not  possible  to  measure  accurately 
the  cost  of  growing  cotton.  Let  me  em- 
phasize that  this  bill  requires  only  that 
the  change  in  the  cost  of  growing  cot- 
ton be  measured.  There  Is  no  question 
but  that  It  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  get  general  agreement  on  the  exact 
number  of  cents  per  poimd  it  costs  to 
l?roduce  cotton.     But  there  Is  general 


agreement  that  the  change  in  the  cost 
from  year  to  year  can  be  measured  with 
a  very  high  degree  of  accuracy.  The  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  done  con- 
siderable work  on  this  subject.  In  No- 
vember 1962.  a  report  on  this  work  was 
published.  It  Is  entitled,  "Changes  in 
Costs  and  Efficiency  of  Cotton  Produc- 
tion." Two  charts  from  this  report  are 
contained  on  page  287  of  the  hearings. 
This  is  the  method  we  would  expect  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  to  use  to 
measure  the  changes  in  costs. 

I  have  also  heard  it  said  there  is  some 
doubt  about  how  the  Department  would 
apply  this  cost  reduction  provision  to  the 
price  support  level.  This  also  has  been 
worked  out  by  the  Depai-tment.  An  in- 
dex of  the  average  cost  of  growing  cot- 
ton would  be  determined  for  a  period  of 
about  3  years  ending  in  the  latest  year 
for  which  data  is  available.  Three  years 
is  suggested  in  order  to  eliminate  as 
much  as  possible  the  effects  of  weather. 
Another  such  average,  ending  1  year 
earlier,  would  then  be  determined.  The 
comparison  of  these  two  averages  will 
reflect  the  change  in  the  cost  of  growing 
cotton. 

Under  leave  to  extend,  I  will  Include 
in  my  remarks  at  this  point  a  descrip- 
tion of  just  how  this  calculation  would 
be  made  This  is  what  the  Department 
says  It  will  do  should  H.R.  6196  be  en- 
acted: 

PaoposED  Method  or  ADiiiNisTZRiifo  Section 
3  or  HJi.  6196.  as  Appsoveo 
The  Depiu-tment's  publication,  "CThanges  In 
Costs  and  Efficiency  of  Cotton  Production," 
dated  November  1962,  contains  the  basic 
procedure  and  some  of  the  data  which  would 
be  iised  In  administering  section  3  of  the 
bUl.  However,  some  additional  data  would 
need  to  be  obtained  In  order  to  analyse  and 
make  available  estimates  of  sufficient  accu- 
racy for  this  purpose. 

In  establishing  a  statistical  s«-les  for  meas- 
uring changes  In  the  cost  of  producing  cot- 
ton. It  Is  Intended  that  It  will  reflect  not 
only  those  costs  arising  directly  from  the 
production  of  cotton  such  as  labor,  machin- 
ery, materials,  ginning,  and  other  contract 
services,  but  also  a  reasonable  allowance  for 
general  farm  overhead  costs  Including  a  re- 
ttUTi  to  land.  In  the  matter  of  establishing 
a  return  to  land,  however.  It  is  expected  that 
to  the  extent  feasible  account  will  be  taken 
of,  and  appropriate  adjxiatments  made  for, 
the  many  factors  that  have  contributed  to 
an  artificial  inflation  In  prices  of  farmland 
so  that  the  return  to  land  reflects  only  Its 
value  for  agricultural  uses. 

It  should  also  be  pointed  out  that  the 
Committee  Intends  that  changes  In  produc- 
tion costs  from  any  cause  be  recognized  In 
administering  this  section.  It  Is  not  In- 
tended that  reductions  In  price  support  be 
predicated  only  on  reductions  In  production 
coets  realized  tlirough  the  special  cotton  re- 
search program  provided  In  section  3  of  the 
bill. 

The  Department's  publication  measures 
the  changes  in  costs  of  production  for  each 
year.  In  order  to  minimize  the  effects  of 
weather  on  the  cost  In  any  particular  year, 
an  average  of  a  few  years  should  be  used. 
The  average  should  be  kept  as  short  as  pos- 
sible In  order  to  bring  changes  In  costs  to 
bear  on  the  price  support  within  a  reason- 
able time.  But  there  must  be  sufficient  lag 
to  permit  the  data  to  be  collected  and  tbe 
ooet  (diange  determination  made. 

It  Is  suggested,  therefore,  that  for  1965, 
the  average  cost  Index  during  the  3  year* 
ending  in   1963  be   divided  by  the  average 


Index  during  the  3  years  ending  in  1962. 
Tht  result  (but  not  more  than  1.00)  would 
be  multiplied  by  the  1964  price  support  level 
to  determine  the  level  for  1965. 

Each  year  thereafter,  the  3 -year  averages 
would  be  advanced  by  1  year. 

An  exception  to  the  above  would  be  made 
in  the  event  costs  go  up,  and  then  start  down 
again.  No  reduction  In  the  price  support 
woxild  be  made  as  costs  are  coming  back 
down  until  the  previous  lowest  level  is 
reached.  Prom  that  point  on  the  price  sup- 
port would  again  begin  to  be  lowered  as 
costs  go  down  In  the  manner  described  above. 

This  provision  is  fair  to  the  farmers  In 
that  It  assures  them  that  their  price  sup- 
port will  not  be  reduced  unless  the  cost  of 
growing  cotton  Is  reduced.  With  the  kind 
of  a  research  program  contemplated  by  the 
bill,  production  costs  can  be  reduced  sub- 
stantially. As  the  lower  costs  of  production 
are  reflected  In  lower  price  support,  the  over- 
aU  expenditures  for  the  cotton  program  will 
be  reduced. 

I  think  there  Is  a  good  chance  that  by 
1966,  we  can  expect  expendltiu^s  to  be  even 
less  than  they  are  under  the  present  pro- 
gram. Over  a  period  of  say  8  to  10  years.  It 
Is  highly  possible,  even  probable,  that  costs 
can  be  reduced  to  the  point  where  virtually 
all  of  the  Government  expenditures  will  be 
eliminated.  To  me  this  is  one  of  the  most 
Important  features  of  the  bill.  It  removes 
from  the  political  arena  the  establishment 
of  the  level  of  price  support  for  cotton  and 
puts  it  on  a  basis  which  Is  soimd — both  to 
the  Government  and  to  the  farmer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time  remain- 
ing on  this  side. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  colleagues,  as  we 
come  to  the  end  of  this  long  debate,  I 
want  to  impress  upon  the  House  just  a 
few  facts  and  figures.  My  dear  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher],  made  a  speech  that  was  some- 
thing of  a  tirade.  He  seems  to  think 
this  House  is  not  aware  of  certain  things 
that  have  happened. 

The  fact  is  that  for  20  long  years  un- 
der Democratic  administrations,  and  I 
know  that  my  colleague  is  very,  very 
partisan,  we  operated  a  cotton  program 
so  successfully  and  so  well  that  when  we 
turned  it  over  to  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration In  1953  we  did  not  show  a  loss 
of  a  single  dime  nor  of  a  single  dollar 
but  had  a  net  profit  of  $268  million  in 
the  cotton  program  over  a  20-year 
period. 

When  it  got  into  the  hands  of  un- 
friendly administrators,  within  a  few 
short  months  that  profit  had  been  lost. 
Now  we  have  lost  up  to  date  through  the 
Commodity  Credit  Corporation  on  cot- 
ton $1,858  million— almost  $2  billion. 
Yet  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
comes  here  to  oppose  us  when  we  are  try- 
ing to  do  something  about  the  losses  and 
to  minimize  the  costs  and  gives  you  a  fig- 
ure which  is  misleading.  He  says  that 
this  program  costs  $600  million.  That 
is  the  total  cost.  He  does  not  point  out 
what  the  cost  will  be  if  you  do  not  pass 
this  bill.  The  additional  cost  for  the 
first  year  is  only  $118  million.  The  sec- 
ond year  It  goes  down  to  $87  million,  and 
the  third  year  $44  million,  but  during 
those  3  years  it  is  estimated  by  experts 
that  we  will  save  the  consumers  of  Amer- 
ica $500  million  and  save  the  jobs  of 
textile  workers. 

Let  me  go  now  to  wheat.  Our  col- 
league had  a  lot  to  say  about  wheat,  and 
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that  Is  the  principal  crop  In  hlB  district. 
Do  you  know  what  tbelr  losses  have 
amounted  to  on  wheat  to  date?  Under 
the  20  years  that  we  ran  the  pn«ram  for 
wheat  we  lost  only  $76  million. 

Mr.  BELCHER.    Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    No.     I  am  sorry.     I 
cannot.    But  I  will  give  you  some  Infor- 
mation I  do  not  think  you  know.   Losses 
on  wheat  In  the  20  years  prior  to  1953 
were    $76    million,    which   amounts    to 
nothing    compared    to    the    subsequent 
losses  we  have  incurred  to  date  on  wheat, 
his  principal  commodity,  which  amount 
to  $10,931  million.    And  I  challenge  you 
to  deny  the  accuracy  of  those  figures.    It 
Is  all  right  to  lose  on  wheat,  but  you  can- 
not lose  on  cotton.     I  have  voted  for 
wheat  legislation,  and  you  griped  and 
growled  about  the  last  program  we  gave 
you.    You  went  out  to  the  country  and 
told  everybody  to  vote  down  this  pro- 
gram.   You  said.  "We  will  get  you  an- 
other."    You  have  not  gotten  another 
wheat  progpam.    The  wheat  farmers  re- 
jected it.    And  I  am  willing  to  abide  by 
their    decision.    Whenever    the    cotton 
farmers  and  the  rice  farmers  and  the 
peanut  farmers  and  the  tobacco  farmers 
reject  our  programs  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make.    But  I  do  have  a  complaint  to 
make  when  fallacious  statements  and 
erroneous  statements  are  made  here  in 
the  last  minutes  of  this  debate  in  an  ef- 
fort to  lead  the  Members  to  vote  against 
this  bill. 

I  can  tell  you  this  Is  the  last  clear 
chance  to  save  the  cotton  Industry  of 
this  country.  This  is  the  vote  that  you 
will  cast.  That  Is  how  Important  it  is. 
I  am  pleading  not  only  for  the  cotton 
farmers.  We  have  about  230,000  textile 
workers  in  my  State— more  textile  work- 
ers than  any  State  In  the  Nation — more 
texuie  spindles  than  any  State  In  the 
NatioiL 

This  is  a  bill  that  will  bring  relief  to 
everybody  In  the  textile  Industry  from 
Boston  to  Houston  or  Boston  to  Austin 
or  whatever  you  want  to  say — trxxn. 
Ocracoke  In  North  Carolina  to  the 
Ck>lden  Gate  of  California. 

So  I  think  this  bill  should  be  enacted 
and  you  should  not  be  frightened  or  In- 
timidated by  the  gentleman  from  C^la- 
homa  [Mr.  Belcher]  because  he  does 
not  want  to  vote  it  out.  He  has  a  perfect 
right  to  believe  so. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  I  will  yield. 
Mr.  BELCHER.  If  you  did  not  yield 
to  me,  you  need  not  ever  ask  me  to  yield 
on  the  floor,  whether  I  was  for  your  case 
or  not,  because  I  have  never,  since  I  have 
been  a  Member  of  this  Congress,  refused 
to  yield  to  you.  When  you  give  ine  some 
Information  I  do  not  know,  that  will  be 
a  novel  experience.  But  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  I  admit  those  wheat  losses. 
Every  single  one  of  those  bills  was  passed 
by  your  committee  and  it  was  your  sup- 
port that  cost  that  money. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  And  signed  by  your 
President  and  recommended  by  your 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  and  voted  for 
by  you. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  I  voted  against  the 
bUl  that  you  passed  that  cost  $8  billion. 
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Your  committee  brought  these  bills  up 
and  not  I. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No.  It  was  your  ad- 
ministration that  weakened  the  program 
so  much  and  accumulated  these  losses 
which  are  now  constituting  a  great  and 
Intolerable  burden  on  the  taxpayers  of 
this  Nation. 

I  a^  you  to  give  careful  consideration 
to  the  Implications  involved  in  this  leg- 
islation. I  have  resolutions  and  letters 
here  that  will  go  Into  the  Record  from 
Rhode  Island  and  up  in  Maine  and  all 
over  this  coimtry  where  the  people  are 
begging  for  this  legislation.  Yet  we  see 
it  wrapped  up  here  in  partisan  politics. 

I  am  inserting  certain  letters  and  res- 
olutions at  this  point  In  the  Record: 


Tkxtiu  WoaKxss  Union  of  Aiusica, 

New  York.  N.Y..  July  30, 1963. 
Hon.  Harold  Coolbt, 
V.S.  Houte  of  Repreaentatives, 
HoxLse  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DxAK  CoivoKxsaMAif  OooixT:  I  have  read 
with  a  good  deal  of  interest  an  article  in 
the  Dally  News  Record  of  July  34  which  in- 
directly quotes  you  as  saying  that  the  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  Amwlca  can  be  of  help 
In  rallying  support  for  one-price  cotton  leg- 
islation. 

Specifically,  the  article  says:  "Mr.  Coolet 
Is  known  to  beUeve  that  the  TextUe  Workers 
Union  may  be  able  to  muster  help  from  other 
segments  of  organized  labor  to  work  for  the 
bUl  on  behalf  of  textile  mill  workem.- 

My  purpose  in  writing  Is  to  as8\ire  you 
that,  as  in  the  past,  we  will  do  all  we  pos- 
sibly can  to  promote  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  eliminates  the  Inequities  of  the 
present  two-price  cotton  system.  We  shall, 
of  course,  use  all  of  o\ir  influence  and  per- 
suasive powers  to  convince  "big  city"  Con- 
gressmen of  the  pressing  need  for  such  leg- 
islation. 

As  for  any  attempt  to  enlist  the  rest  of 
organized  labor  betxlnd  this  legislation.  I 
feel  I  must  warn  you  and  all  other  inter- 
ested parties  that  this  Is  no  small  or  routine 
task. 

It  Is  very  dlfllcult.  indeed,  to  arouse  any 
sympathy  on  the  part  of  other  segments  of 
labor,  and  the  public  In  general,  for  a  low- 
wage,  nonunion  Industry,  such  as  teztUes, 
which  fanatically  resists  the  effortB  of  Its' 
workers  to  organize  and  improve  their  work- 
ing and  living  standards. 

It  la  hard  to  seU  the  proposition  that  an 
Industry  which  will  not  even  sit  down  with 
the  representatives  of  Its  workers  to  discuss 
joint  efforts  to  promote  beneficial  legislation 
deserves  any  consideration  of  this  sort. 

However,  because  textile  workers  have  a 
stake  in  eliminating  the  inequities  of  the 
two-price  cotton  system,  we  shall  make  a 
vigorous  attempt  to  mobilise  support.  But 
the«  are  the  facta  of  life  we  have  to  face, 
and  they  do  not  make  this  task  an  easy  one. 
Sincerely, 

WnxjAM  Pollock, 

Oeneral  President. 


TEXTn.E  WosKxss  ITiaoM  of  Aioaica, 

Nev)  York,  N.Y.,  November  11,  1993. 
Hon.  Habold  Coolxt, 
Old  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  DjC. 

DXA«       CONGRXSBICAIV       OOOLTT:    OVCT       th« 

years,  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amertca 
has  devoted  a  good  deal  of  Its  energy  to  en- 
listing the  aid  of  the  Ooveriunent  in  devel- 
oping remedies  to  help  restore  the  economic 
health  of  the  textile  indtistry.  We  have 
pxirsued  this  coarse  not  only  In  ths  interwta 
of  nearly  i  miiuon  American  workers  who 
depend  upon  It  for  their  UvaUhood.  but  also 
because  this  Industry  is  easentlai  to  th« 
Nation's  welfare. 


Textile  imports  have  always  been  a  threat 
to  our  Industry  because  the  emerging,  vmder- 
developed,  low-wage  naUons  always  turn  to 
this  commodity  in  their  efforts  to  Indus- 
triaUae  quickly  and  to  secure  dollar-excliange 
for  International  trade. 

To  compound  the  difficulties  which  stem 
from  this  practice,  our  own  Government 
makes  It  possible  for  foreign  manufacturers 
to  purdiaae  raw  cotton  from  the  United 
Stetes  at  8^  cents  a  pounds  (or  26  percent) 
less  than  domestic  manufacturers  are  com- 
pelled to  pay  for  the  same  cotton. 

In  turn,  these  foreign  manufacturers,  who 
already  enjoy  the  advantage  of  low  wages, 
convert  the  raw  cotton  into  consumer  goods 
and  ship  them  into  the  same  markets  upon 
which  oiu-  own  Industry  depends.  The  re- 
suit  has  been  a  drastic  shrinkage  In  the  Jobs 
of  American  textile  workers  and  a  continuing 
tlireat  of  further  slirlnkage. 

As  a  resiut  of  this  imfair  competition.  Im- 
porU  of  cotton  products  luive  skyrocketed. 
In  idea,  they  were  equivalent  to  645.000 
bales  of  raw  cotton.  This  amount  Is  64  per- 
cent greater  than  In  1961  and  four  times  as 
great  as  the  annual  average  of  the  last 
decade.  Moreover,  they  continue  to  increase. 
This  vast  Influx  of  in^wrts  has  seriously 
aggravated  tiie  unemployment  problems  at 
cotton  textUe  workers.  Employment  tn 
broadwoven  fabric  mills  declined  from 
246,800  production  workers  In  1968  to  216  700 
in  August  of  loes.  In  this  5-year  prooeM, 
45  cotton  mills  liave  been  liquidated  and  ap-' 
proximately  20,000  Jobs  have  been  wiped  out. 
What  prompts  this  letter  Is  the  fact  that, 
at  long  last,  a  remedy  for  this  sltxiatlon  Is 
about  to  be  considered  by  the  Hoiue  of 
Representatives.  The  Cooley  one-price  cot- 
ton bUl  (H^.  6196)  will  shortiy  be  befw* 
you.  This  legislation  would  eliminate  th« 
two-price  cotton  system  wiiich  lias  been  de- 
pressing the  domestic  textile  industry.  It 
would  enable  domestic  manufacturers  to 
purchase  raw  cotton  at  the  same  price  that 
foreign  buyers  pay. 

This  would  be  accomplished  by  gradually 
reducing  the  support  price  from  32 <4  to  29 
cents  a  pound  and,  by  making  paymenu  to 
the  mills  (in  the  form  of  cotton  from  the 
stocks  at  tb»  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion) to  make  up  the  difference  between  the 
support  price  and  the  a4-oent  world  price 
of  cotton. 

We  in  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica are  most  anxious  to  see  the  Cooley  bill 
enacted.  We  regard  these  payments  as  es- 
sential to  renu>ve  the  competitive  disadvan- 
tage suffered  by  the  domestic  Indiistry.  On 
the  basis  of  past  experience  with  cotton  pric« 
reductions,  it  Is  evident  that  competition 
wtU  force  tlie  price  level  for  cotton  textiles 
to  be  lowered.  This,  in  turn,  should  resiilt 
In  a  $600  million  savings  to  consumers  and 
lead  to  the  expanded  use  of  American -made 
cotton  producte.  In  addition,  it  should  not 
only  relieve  the  threat  to  existing  cotton 
textUe  employment,  but  should  create  soma 
35,000  additional  Jobs  for  cotton  teztUa 
workers. 

The  Kennedy  administration  Is  supjKirting 
the  Cooley  bill  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
has  agreed  to  bring  it  to  the  floor  shortiy 
after  November  11,  1963.  Because  of  lU  Im- 
portance not  only  to  textile  workers,  but  to 
consiuner  and  national  InteresU  in  general, 
we  earnestly  urge  you  to  vote  in  favor  of 
this  legislation. 
Sincerely. 

WnxiAic  Polijock, 
General  President. 

LxwisTOM    Joint   Boais,   Tbctilb 
WoKKZss  Union  of  Amxuca. 
Lewiston,  Maine,  Octtber  Zi,  1H3. 
The  Honorable  Habold  Coolst. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  DjC. 

Dkab  CoNosnsiUN  Ooolst:  I  am  enclos- 
ing a  copy  of  a  resolution  adopted  by  tb» 
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December  4. 


delegatM  to  the  Lewlston  Joint  board  of  the 
Textile  Workers  Union  of  America  at  a  meet- 
ing  held  on  Sunday,  October  27,  1983. 

rhe  Joint  board  repreeenu  i^iproxlmately 
4.000  textile  workers  In  Maine  at  the  present 
time. 

Only  a  few  years  ago,  we  represented  over 
S.OOO  workers.  The  decrease  has  been  due 
principally  to  competition  caused  by  In- 
creased Imports  of  cotton  products. 

We  plead  with  you  to  use  your  great  In- 
fluence to  seciire  the  passage  of  HM.  6196 
known  as  the  one-price  cotton  bill  In  order 
to  relieve  the  Insecurity  of  many  thousands 
of  American  cotton  textile  workers. 
Very  truly  yoiu^ 

Dzifn  A.  Blais, 

Manager. 
Whereas  the  cotton  textile  workers  and 
manufacturers  In  this  cotintry  have  been 
burdened  for  many  years  with  unfair  com- 
petition from  foreign  made  products;  and 
WherttLB  the  action  of  our  own  Govern- 
ment In  permitting  foreign  manufacturers 
to  purchase  American-grown  raw  cotton  at 
prices  substantially  lower  than  those  pre- 
vailing for  American  mills;  and 

Whereas  the  combination  of  low  foreign 
wages  and  lower  priced  cotton  has  resulted 
in  greatly  Increased  Imports  of  cotton-made 
products  with  a  corresponding  decrease  In 
employment  In  the  American  cotton  textile 
Indxistry:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  the  Lewlston  Joint  board 
of  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of  Amer- 
ica, representing  workers  In  the  areas  of 
Lewtston-Auburn,  Aug\ista.  Watervllle- 
Wlnslow  and  Old  Town,  In  the  State  of 
Maine,  urgently  request  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  pass  HJl.  6196,  known  as 
the  one-price  cotton  bill  now  pending  In  the 
House  of  Representatives:  and  be  It  further 
Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution  be 
sent  to  the  President,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  majority  and 
minority  leaders  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, the  chairman  of  the  Hovtse  Agrl- 
cultvuT  Committee  and  members  of  the 
Maine  congressional  delegation. 

Unanimously  adopted  October  37,  1963. 

Umttb)  Tzztilx  Woskxbs  or  Amsuca, 

CaANSTOH,  RJ.,  September  $4963. 

BEBOLUnON     PXXTAIKXNG    TO     ECONOMIC     HAXO- 
SHIP    or    THE    AlfEEICAM    TEXTILE    WOKXES 

Whereas  It  Is  a  matter  of  record  that  the 
economic  plight  of  the  American  textile 
worker  has  become  so  acute,  each  week 
thousands  are  forced  on  relief  rolls  because 
their  employers  are  ccmpelled  to  shut  down 
their  plants,  or  are  forced  out  of  business 
due  to  unfair  foreign  competition;  and 

Whereas  It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that 
the  price  dliTerentlal  of  8V^  cents  per  pound 
of  cotton  allowed  foreign  competitors  is 
economically  xinsound,  and  eventually  will 
cause  more  textile  mills  to  clooe  their  doors, 
thereby  making  a  graveyard  of  an  Industry 
which  was  once  the  backbone  of  the  Nation: 
Therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  That  Local  2459.  United  Textile 
Workers  of  America,  Cranston,  BJ.,  re- 
spectfiilly  memorializes  Congress  to  pcus 
remedial  legislation  to  end  jwice  differential 
discrimination  against  the  American  textile 
industry,  and  give  to  the  American  textile 
worker  the  inalienable  right  to  work  at  his 
chosen  trade;  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  our  International  presi- 
dent, George  Baldanzi,  be  consulted  on  the 
propriety  of  a  peaceful  march  to  Washing- 
ton, DC,  by  members  of  our  international 
union,  for  the  purpose  of  presenting  otir 
petition  to  the  Members  of  Congress,  and 
to  provide  documentary  proof  that  legisla- 
tive inactivity  Is  causing  Irrepcutible  harm 
to  thoxisands  of  textUe  wcwkers  in  the  United 
States:  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  copies  of  this  resolution, 
and  supporting  daU,  be  forwarded  to  our 


delegates  to  Congress  from  Rhode  Island,  to 
John  H.  Chafee.  Governor  of  Rhode  Island, 
and  to  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

This  resolution  was  passed  at  a  regular 
meeting.  Sunday.   September  8,  1963. 

James  Lenehan, 

President. 

EXCEEPTS.   PXOVIOENCE  SUNDAT  JOTHtNAL  BUSI- 
NESS  Weekly,   August  25,   1963 

The  two- price  system  centers  around  an 
export  subsidy  program  established  in  1966. 

Poreign  competitors  buy  American  grown 
cotton  8.6  cents  cheaper,  or  the  equivalent 
of  $42.50  for  each  600-pound  bale. 

American  Textile  Manufacturers  Institute 
report  on  Imports  of  cotton  products  includ- 
ing grey  goods  and  yam. 

Square  yards 

1955 363,  487.  000 

1W2 1,  165,  878,  000 

At  the  moment,  there  are  three  bills  in 
Congress.  Two  are  in  the  Senate.  Cooley  bill 
in  the  House.  Apparently,  the  Oooley  bill 
has  the  best  chance  of  passage. 

Berkshire  Hathaway  operated  four  textile 
plants,  and  a  finishing  plant  in  1961.  Now 
only  one  plant  remains. 

Cotton  inventories  are  exceedingly  low, 
business  is  being  done  on  a  hand  to  mouth 
basis,  because  Congress  is  not  saying  whether 
it  will  grant  relief  or  not. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
CooLry]  has  expired. 

All  time  has  expired.  The  Clerk  will 
read  the  bill  for  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  is  amended  by  adding  the  follow- 
ing new  section: 

"Sec.  348.  In  order  to  maintain  and  ex- 
pand domestic  consiunptlon  of  upland  cotton 
produced  in  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  the  domestic  users  of 
such  cotton,  notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  SecreL_.y  may  prescribe,  is  authorized 
and  directed  for  the  period  beginning  with 
the  date  of  enactment  of  this  section  and 
ending  July  31,  1967,  to  make  payments 
through  the  Issuance  of  payment-in-klnd 
certificates  to  persons  other  than  producers 
in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  eliminate  inequities  due  to  differences  in 
the  cost  of  raw  cotton  between  domestic  and 
foreign  users  of  such  cotton,  including  such 
payments  as  may  be  necessary  to  make  raw 
cotton  in  inventory  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  tills  section  available  for  consump- 
Uon  at  prices  consistent  with  the  piu-poses 
of  this  section:  Provided.  That  beginning 
August  1,  1964,  payments  shall  be  made  to 
persons  other  than  producers  in  an  amount 
as  will  make  upland  cotton  produced  in  the 
United  States  available  for  domestic  use  at 
a  price  which  is  not  in  excess  of  the  price  at 
which  such  cotton  is  made  available  for 
export." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  committee  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Committee  amendment:  Page  2,  line  13, 
insert  the  word  "such". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  remainder 
of  the  bill  be  considered  as  read  and  open 
for  amendment  at  any  point. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman.  I  object. 

AMENDMENT  OrrXXEO  BT  MX.  JONES  Or 
MUSOUXI 


Mr.  JONES  Of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri: On  page  2,  line  12,  subsUtute  a  period 
for  the  colon  and  add  closing  quotation 
marks:  then  strike  the  remainder  of  line  12 
and  all  of  lines  13  through  17. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  hope  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
take  even  5  minutes  to  explain  this 
amendment.  All  it  does  is  to  insure  that 
we  will  not  go  further  than  making  a 
payment  which  will  eliminate  the 
Inequity.  That  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  The  first  part  of 
this  section  takes  care  of  that  by  giving 
the  benefits  to  the  mills  of  any  inequi- 
ties that  exist  because  of  the  export  pay- 
ment. The  proviso  beginning  on  line  12, 
however,  says : 

That  beginning  August  1,  1964 — 

The  Secretary  can  go  further  than 
remove  the  Inequities  and  make  the  pay- 
ment exactly  what  the  foreign  payment 
Is.  It  Is  not  necessary  in  the  opinion  of 
many  of  us  and  In  the  opinion  of  the 
Department  to  do  this.  The  Under  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Murphy,  who 
appeared  for  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture before  our  committee  said  that  It 
might  take  5  cents.  It  might  take  6  cents. 
It  might  be  as  low  as  4  cents,  to  remove 
that  Inequity.  The  difference  Is  because 
of  the  transportation  cost,  handling,  and 
Insurance  and  other  relevant  items  like 
that.  So  by  adopting  this  amendment 
you  would  be  merely  providing  what  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  say  that  they  want. 
You  would  be  prohibiting  the  possibility 
of  a  windfall  to  anyone. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment,  of 
course,  would  ruin  the  pending  bill.  It 
would  take  the  heart  out  of  the  bill.  I 
think  the  author  of  the  amendment  is 
well  aware  of  the  fact  that  no  provision 
in  this  bill  requires  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  make  an  8^-cent-a-pound 
payment  to  anybody.  The  payment  to  be 
made  is  the  same  that  Is  necessary  to 
eliminate  the  Inequity,  whatever  it  hap- 
pens to  amount  to.  If  under  the  amend- 
ment which  will  be  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  McInttre].  the 
price  of  cotton  comes  down  to  29  cents  a 
pound  over  a  3-year  period,  naturally  the 
pasmient  would  come  down. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  Just 
a  brief  question? 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Yes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Can  the 
gentleman  tell  me  why  they  would  put 
a  proviso  In  here  to  the  effect  that  be- 
ginning August  1  there  would  be  differ- 
ent rules  followed  than  would  be  followed 
upon  enactment  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  knows 
exactly  why. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    No,  I  do  not. 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  I  will  teH  the  gentle- 
man If  the  gentleman  will  Just  listen. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  wUl  listen. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  We  promised  to  elimi- 
nate this  inequity.  At  that  time  when 
the  promise  was  made  the  Inequity  was 
8'/2  cents  per  pound.  Everyone  in  the 
Industry  came  before  our  committee  and 
supported  my  original  bill.  My  original 
bill  contemplated  the  elimination  of  the 
inequity  In  toto.  Then,  when  the  ad- 
ministration people  came  before  our 
committee  they  told  you  and  told  me  that 
because  of  the  budgetary  situation  they 
could  not  go  the  full  8  V2  cents  per  pound 
in  1963.  but  would  try  to  reach  it  In  1964. 
I  think  the  Under  Secretary  said  under 
the  budget  they  might  be  able  to  go  as 
much  as  5  cents  a  pound. 

When  that  word  came  out  all  of  the 
people  in  the  Industry  just  left  Washing- 
ton and  went  home.  I  think  they  were 
heartbroken  and  upset. 

Then  we  finally  got  them  together 
again  in  Washington  and  the  ofBcials 
convinced  the  Industry  that  they  could 
take  less  than  full  and  complete  elimi- 
nation of  the  Inequity  in  the  first  year 
under  this  legislation. 

So.  that  is  the  reason  we  put  this  date 
in  the  bUl. 

In  August  of  1964  we  are  proposing  to 
go  all  the  way  to  eliminate  this  injustice. 
If  there  is  an  injustice  and  if  there 
is  an  inequity,  it  should  be  eliminated  In 
toto  and  not  partiaUy.  That  is  the 
reason  it  Is  In  there  and  I  thought,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri knew  that. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  COOLEY.     I  yield  further  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Does  not  the 
first  part  of  the  section  there  say  that 
in  order  to  make  such  payments  as  will 
eliminate  the  inequities — it  does  not 
place  any  restriction  upon  it,  does  it? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right  exactly. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Why  have 
they  not  suggested  that  instead  of  com- 
ing down  here  and  saying  It  has  to  be  the 
exact  amount,  when  the  Under  Secre- 
tary in  all  of  his  testimony  did  not  say 
this.  The  only  people  who  said  it  took 
a  full  8^2 -cent  reduction  were  the  mill 
people.  I  do  not  blame  them  for  sayinx 
It. 

Mr.  COOLEY.     Oh.  no. 
Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    But.  I  think 
they  got  a  little  greedy. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Department  offi- 
cials admitted  It. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No.  the  De- 
partment officials  never  did  admit  that. 
The  gentleman  cannot  show  me  a  place 
in  the  hearings  where  they  admitted  it. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Is  there  anything  in 
here  that  calls  for  SVi  cents?  If  there 
Is,  show  It  to  me.    It  is  not  in  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  It  were 
not  In  that  proviso,  you  would  not  ob- 
ject to  taking  It  out. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  not  In  there.  The 
language  says  whatever  It  takes  to  elim- 
inate the  Inequity.  That  is  what  we 
want  to  do  and  that  is  all  we  want  to  do. 
Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 


Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture a  question,  in  order  to  clarify  the 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  JoNEsl  has  offered  here. 
As  I  understand  it,  with  the  striking 
of  this  language,  beginning  on  line  12. 
the  Secretary  could  decide  to  pay  only — 
and  let  us  say — a  2-cent  subsidy  to  the 
mill  if  he  wanted  to,  rather  than  be  re- 
quired to  bring  the  price  to  the  mill  down 
to  the  world  market  price;  is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  he  wanted  to  break 
faith  with  the  intent  and  purpose  of  the 
law,  of  course,  he  could  do  that.  But  I 
have  no  reason  to  believe  that  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  would  issue  any 
such  order. 

Mr.  QUIE.  When  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  someone  who  represented 
him.  appeared  before  our  committee,  he 
Indicated  that  the  disparity  or  the  dif- 
ference between  these  prices  was  not  8V2 
cents,  because  there  is  some  transporta- 
tion cost  Involved. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Why  there  was  some 
talk  about  transportation  costs.  If  the 
Secretary  finds  a  disparity  of  SVi  cents, 
there  is  nothing  to  require  him  to  pay 
8Mj  cents.  If  he  Is  right,  it  might  be 
something  substantially  less  than  8^^ 
cents. 

'^  The  point  Is  the  Inequity.  I  do  not 
believe  In  trying  to  partially  eliminate 
inequity.  I  think  we  should  go  all  the 
way  and  be  fair  to  this  industry  which 
is  so  vital  to  the  welfare  of  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  other  words,  even  with 
the  language  in  the  proviso  which  the 
Jones  amendment  would  strike,  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  could  consider 
transportation.  Say  transportation  was 
1  cent,  then  he  could  make  the  payment 
7.5  cents  Instead  of  8.5  cents? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  He  has  all  the  flexi- 
bility in  the  world,  it  seems  to  me.  He 
must  look  to  the  intent  and  purpose  of 
the  law,  and  that  is  to  eliminate  In- 
equities, and  I  think  the  gentleman  will 
recall  that  because  of  the  budget  situa- 
tion they  could  not  go  all  the  way. 

Mr.  QUIE.  In  other  words,  if  we 
agree  to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri,  there  Is  a  like- 
lihood in  1964  the  Department  would  not 
go  all  the  way  either? 
Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  the  point  raised  by  the 
gentleman's  amendment  seems  to  me  to 
be  a  rather  important  point.  Although 
I  am  not  sure  I  understand  what  the 
bill's  objective  is.  in  one  place  it  says  the 
objective  is  to  eliminate  inequities  due 
to  differences  in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton 
between  domestic  and  foreign  users.  I 
am  not  sure  what  that  means,  but  I  sup- 
pose it  means  to  equalize  the  cost  of 
cotton  at  the  mills,  both  foreign  and 
domestic.  The  bill  says  "eliminate  in- 
equities." It  does  not  say  that  the  De- 
partment would  be  authorized  to  make 
a  lesser  payment  Immediately  upon  the 
enactment  of  this  act  simply  because  of 
a  limited  budget.  It  says  the  Secretary 
is  required  to  eliminate  the  Inequity. 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Here  is  the  difference 
between  us.  The  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri I  think  understands  that  to  elim- 
inate inequity  we  must  have  this  sub- 
sidy. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Let  us  get  away  from 
the  8.5  cents,  or  any  specific  amount. 
Let  us  talk  about  what  an  inequity  is. 
I  do  not  know  whether  It  is  8.5  cents  or 
what  it  Is  you  have  been  talking  about. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  Eight  and  one-half 
cents  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  are  mis- 
quoting me.  I  did  not  say  it  required  8.5 
cents  to  remove  the  Inequity. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  did  not  mean  to  pro- 
mote an  argument  between  my  two 
friends.  This  thing  has  me  a  little  bit 
confused,  too.  because  tiiere  Is  nothing 
in  the  bill  about  "cents."  It  says  "to 
eliminate  inequities."  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  under  the  language  of  the  bill 
the  Secretary  could  make  a  payment  of 
less  than  the  amount  required  to  elimi- 
nate the  inequity  as  of  the  effective  date 
of  the  bill. 

Frankly,  I  think  I  have  to  agree  with 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri.  As  I  read 
the  language  in  the  proviso,  its  meaning 
differs  substantially  from  the  earlier  lan- 
guage in  the  section.  In  one  case  it  says 
"difference  in  the  cost  of  cotton  between 
foreign  and  domestic  users."  Under  the 
proviso  it  says  "the  price  at  which  such 
cotton  is  made  available  for  export."  So 
in  the  proviso  the  Department  would  be 
required  to  take  into  consideration  the 
cost  of  transportation  and  any  other  in- 
cidental expenses.  Frankly,  I  think  the 
proviso  ought  to  be  stricken  if  you  are 
going  to  promote  equity. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  In  the  proviso  the  lan- 
guage Is  "at  a  price  that  Is  not  In  excess 
of  the  price  at  which  cotton  is  made 
available  for  exjxjrl;." 
Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  right. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  I  think  the  whole  thing 
does  make  sense.  That  is,  if  there  is  an 
inequity  It  should  be  eliminated.  We  do 
not  tie  the  Secretary's  hands. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  not  what  you 
are  saying  in  this  language,  as  I  read  it. 
You  are  sas^ng  in  this  language  that  the 
American  competitor  is  going  to  tiave  an 
advantage  because  he  is  going  to  get  his 
cotton  at  the  mill  cheaper  than  the  for- 
eign importer  can  because  the  foreign 
Importer  has  to  pay  handling  and  stor- 
age and  transportation  costs.  In  the 
proviso  you  relate  it  to  price  for  export. 
Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  not  related  to 
price.  It  is  related  to  an  inequity  in 
price. 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  cannot  read  inequity 
in  the  last  part  of  the  proviso  to  save 
my  life.  The  proviso  relates  to  price  and 
it  proposes  to  equalize  the  price  of  cotton 
to  mills  in  the  United  States  with  the 
export  price  of  cotton  to  which  still  must 
be  added  transportation  and  other  costs 
before  It  reaches  foreign  mills. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARDY.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  It  seems  to  me  clear 
that  the  proviso  puts  the  domestic  mill 
in  a  very  much  better  poslticm  than  his 
foreign  competitor. 
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Mr.  HARDY.    That  Is  It  exacUy. 

Ur.  MEADER.  This  adds  transporta- 
tion costs.  Insurance,  and  all  the  other 
costs. 

Mr.  HARDY.  That  is  my  point.  The 
amendment  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri ought  to  be  adopted. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  MinnesoU.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  rise  in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  during  the  discussion 
in  committee.  If  I  recall  properly  and  I 
am  sure  I  do.  the  purpose  of  this  lan- 
guage was  the  Department  testimony 
that  It  could  not  make  an  8.5-cent  pay- 
ment to  remove  the  so-called  price  In- 
equity between  the  export  cotton  and  the 
domestically  consumed  cotton.  It  tes- 
tified the  inequity  was  somewhat  less. 
You  could  determine  it  was  5.  5.5.  or  4.5 
cents.  But  the  proviso  that  this  would 
strike  would  Insure  that  if  the  Mclntire 
amendment  is  adopted  ami  the  price 
support  of  cotton  is  reduced  you  would 
carry  the  gage  relating  what  the  trans- 
portation cost  Is,  you  would  not  continue 
the  payment,  If  it  were  5  cents  of  15  cents 
after  August  1.  1964.  regardless  of  what 
the  ineqiilty  was.  So  it  does  bring  about 
a  higher  payment  after  August  1,  1964 
than  it  does  bef  mre.  in  relationship  to  the 
1963  crop.    

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words. 

Mr.  Chairmaji,  my  purpose  in  rising 
is  to  Inquire  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  what  his  definition  would  be  in 
relation  to  equity  under  the  amendment 
which  he  proposed.  I  think  for  the  legis- 
lative record  It  would  be  very  helpful  if 
the  gentleman  would  say  what  he  thinks 
of  in  terms  of  equity  that  would  be  at- 
tempted under  the  legislation  if  his 
amendment  were  adopted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
wording  in  the  bill,  the  part  that  I  do 
not  strike,  gives  an  adequate  definition. 
It  says  here  very  plainly: 

Tbe  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  under 
■\ich  niies  and  regulatlona  m  ttxe  Secretary 
may  prescribe.  Is  authorized  and  directed 
for  the  period  beginning  with  the  date  oT 
enactment  of  this  lectlon  and  ending  July  31, 
1967,  to  make  payments  through  the  Issu- 
ance of  psyment-ln-klnd  certificates  to  per- 
sons other  than  prodticera — 

Of  course,  the  mills  may  not  get  it. 
in  such  amounts  and  subject  to  such  terms 
and  conditions  as  the  Secretary  determines 
will  eliminate  Inequities  due  to  dlHerences 
in  the  cost  of  raw  cotton. 

In  the  hearings,  when  Under  Sec- 
retary Murphy  was  before  our  commit- 
tee he  was  raked  over  the  coals  quite  a 
bit.  We  were  trying  to  pin  him  down  to 
a  point.  He  indicated  that  the  pay- 
ment might  be  different  in  different  areas 
due  to  the  difference  In  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation, due  to  the  cost  of  handling, 
insurance,  and  all  the  other  factors  that 
go  into  it.  We  discussed  that  in  the 
committee  and  we  finally  wrote  the 
language  and  said  we  were  going  to  leave 
it  up  to  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
decide  what  the  equity  was.  That  is 
what  he  still  does  and  would  still  do  If 
my  amendment  Is  adopted.  Unless  my 
amendment  is  adopted,  we  get  into  pay- 
ing the  exact  figure.  The  reason  I  say 
the  exact  figure  is  that  the  differential 


between  the  domestic  mills  and  the  for- 
eign mills  should  not  be  the  same,  be- 
cause the  difference  in  transportation 
costs  and  other  relevant  factors  would 
be  ignored. 

According  to  the  American  Cotton 
Association,  it  cost  35  cents  to  get  cot- 
ton from  Memphis  to  Bremen  by  the  Oulf 
ports  as  against  35.12  to  get  it  from 
Memphis  to  a  Carolina  milL  It  depends 
on  where  the  cotton  is  going  as  to  the 
amount  of  subsidy  that  mill  should  col- 
lect at  that  time. 

That  is  what  the  Secretary  would  do. 
That  is  what  he  would  be  permitted  to 
do  under  this  bill,  if  my  amendment  Is 
adopted.  But  if  my  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  then  we  are  going  to  say  that 
this  pasonent  to  the  domestic  mm  has 
to  be  the  same  as  the  pajrment  to  the 
foreign  mill.  I  say  that  would  provide 
a  windfall. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  from 
Missouri  said  that  during  the  hearings 
there  was  a  discussion  of  such  an  amend- 
ment in  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
never  offered  such  an  amendment  in  the 
committee.  Now  he  comes  here  and  of- 
fers this  amendment  and  confuses  the 
issue.  You  know  the  clear  purpose  and 
intent  of  this  bill  is  to  eliminate  the  in- 
equities. Here  we  are  making  legisla- 
tive history  and  if  the  amendment  be- 
fore us  is  adopted  all  we  will  be  saying  is 
that  the  purpose  of  it  is  not  to  give  our 
domestic  mill  any  advantage.  You  know 
that  as  well  as  I  do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  think  the 
chairman  will  admit  that  we  had  con- 
siderable discussion.  There  were  amend- 
ments offered  in  committee  at  the  time 
this  was  under  discussion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  it  was  not  yoiir 
amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  was  not 
my  amendment,  no.  But  I  have  sup- 
ported a  lot  of  amendments  on  the  floor 
that  I  did  not  offer.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  offer  very  few  amendments. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  no  amendment 
with  the  same  purport  and  Intent  as  your 
amendment  was  offered  in  committee. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  There  were 
amendments  with  the  same  purport  of- 
fered— yes,  I  beg  to  differ  with  the  chair- 
man. I  am  not  trying  to  confuse  the 
issue.  I  am  trying  to  bring  the  issue 
out  and  make  it  clear. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  point  has  been  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed. I  think  the  objective  we  have 
in  mind  Is  that  there  shall  be  equity,  and 
I  feel  that  the  language  that  Is  In  the 
bin  makes  this  Intention  very  clearly. 

I  want  to  say  I  oppose  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 
Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DENT.  If  the  purpose  Is  equity 
based  upon  the  cost  to  both  the  domestic 
and  foreign  consumer,  then  I  can  vote  for 
the  bin  because  the  rule  of  thumb  on  ex- 
ports into  the  United  States  as  contained 
in  the  hearings  and  the  Information  that 


we  got  in  hearings  that  I  held  for  2  years 
at  the  li^tance  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives is  that  approxinmtely  26  per- 
cent of  the  American  purchase  price  is 
added. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  has  expired. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  serious  about  this. 
I  would  be  happy  to  vote  for  this  bill,  if 
the  purpose  Is  to  really  create  equity  be- 
tween the  American  piurchase  price  of 
cotton  and  the  foreign  purchase  price. 
Because  if  they  purchase  at  $139.50  the 
rule  of  thumb  is  that  25  percent  of  the 
American  purchase  price  Is  added  for  In- 
siurance  and  transportation.  That  will 
mean  that  the  added  price  to  the  $139.50 
would  be  $35  making  it  $164.50,  which  Is 
the  cost  of  a  bale  of  cotton,  let  us  say, 
to  the  Japanese.  That  Is  if  they  charge 
the  rates  of  transportation  provided  un- 
der the  International  rate  board  sched- 
ules. But  since  the  Japanese  own  and 
control  their  own  transportation,  I  can 
guarantee  you  that  they  will  increase 
the  price  of  their  transportation  so  that 
It  will  equalize  the  cost  at  the  figure  of 
$172.  As  this  now  stands,  If  we  accept 
the  amendment  that  has  been  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri,  the  total 
available  amount  that  can  be  retained 
or  claimed  by  American  Industry  and 
American  textile  mills  will  be  $7.50  a 
bale  Instead  of  $42.50  a  bale. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  As  I  understand  It, 
the  gentleman  Is  saying  that  with  the 
proviso  eliminated,  the  bill  would  provide 
for  equity  whereas  with  the  proviso  In- 
cluded in  the  bill.  It  would  go  fvuther 
than  that  and  might  Involve  a  wind- 
fall. 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes,  and  It  would  go  fur- 
ther. I  say  that  the  gentleman  Is  right 
in  that  assiunptlon. 

Furthermore,  you  miist  remember  that 
the  entire  cotton  content  Imported  Into 
the  United  States  Is  less  than  8  percent 
of  the  American  consumption  of  cotton 
content  products  or  textiles.  Therefore, 
if  It  Is  only  8  percent  of  the  total  UJS. 
consumption,  how  can  you  justify 
giving  a  so-called  equity  of  $42.50  on  8 
million  bales  to  American  textile  maker? 
The  impact  upon  his  production  and 
sales  In  American  Is  8  percent  of  his  total 
sales. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  who  believes  In  Im- 
ports. If  I  thought  this  bill  would  close 
the  door  to  Imports,  I  would  be  the  first 
to  vote  for  It,  and  every  person  here 
knows  that.  But  It  will  not.  because  the 
cotton  content  of  a  shirt  Is  less  than  4 
oimces  of  cotton.  So  the  cotton  content 
makes  no  difference  when  you  are  pay- 
ing $2.15  an  hour  average  wage  In  South 
Carolina  and  are  paying  15  cents  as  an 
average  wage  In  Hong  Kong  and  Japan. 
The  question  of  equity  here  has  to  be 
based  on  four  factors.  I  would  vote  for 
a  bill  that  would  undertake  setting  up  a 
factor  of  wages,  a  factor  of  raw  material, 
a  factor  of  taxes,  and  a  factor  of  services 
where  the  costs  are  mandated  by  law. 
If  you  do  that,  you  put  your  Industry  In 
competition  not  only  here  but  all  over 
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the  world.  Until  you  do  that,  do  not  do 
it  this  way,  piecemeal,  because  the  cotton 
States  will  suffer  the  most.  Those  of  us 
who  are  your  friends  are  telling  you 
frankly  this  Is  unsound.  It  will  hurt 
you  when  you  have  to  come  back  to  the 
House  within  a  year  or  so. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.     Yes ;  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  are  told— whether 
accurately  or  not  I  do  not  know— that  If 
this  Inequity  is  eliminated  and  our  mills 
are  authorized  and  able  to  purchase 
cotton  at  the  same  price  as  foreign  mills 
purchase  cotton  then  we  will  substan- 
tially Increase  the  use  of  cotton  here  at 
home.  That  will  benefit  the  cotton 
farmer  and  it  will  benefit  the  cotton  tex- 
tile man  and  it  will  benefit  everybody 
including  the  consumer.  All  of  this  will 
bring  down  the  price  to  the  consumer 
to  the  extent  of  about  $500  million  a  year. 
That  is  what  the  record  shows. 

Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  respect 
you  and  respect  what  you  are  trying  to 
do,  but  let  me  tell  you  something.     While 
all    other   commodities    in    the    United 
States  increased  in  volume  from  1947  to 
1962  by  50  percent  in  production  and  use, 
the  textiles  in  the  United  States  dimin- 
ished by  2  percent.    The  textile  industry 
is  the  victim  of  its  own  advancement  as 
well  as  the  advancement  of  manmade 
fibers.     When   they  started   to  product 
shrlnkproof    materials    and    started    to 
Sanforize   cotton   and   make   cotton  so 
that  it  lasted  longer  and  a  housewife 
could  buy  a  cotton  dress  for  a  dollar  and 
throw  it  into  a  washing  machine  instead 
of  having  five  dresses  that  she  had  to 
scrub  and  scrub  away  on  and  scrub  them 
into  the  sewers,  that  is  what  caused  the 
decline  in  textiles.    This  is  a  national 
decline.    There   is   an   increase   In   the 
foreign  countries  because  they  do  not 
have  washing  machines  and  they  do  not 
have  detergents  and  other  washing  ma- 
terials and  do  not  have  our  processes  for 
making  cotton  so  durable. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jon«s]. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  that  this 
amendment  would  have  the  effect  of 
tightening  up  on  the  possible  abuse  of  the 
direct  payments  to  mills  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  bill.  The  latest  quotation 
I  have  seen  on  the  price  of  Middling  inch 
upland  U.S.  cotton  at  London,  for  ex- 
ample. Was  somewhere  aroimd  27  cents 
a  pound  and  not  the  24  cents  a  pound 
price  at  which  I  presume  the  differential 
payment  or  trade  incentive  payment 
could  be  computed  under  the  definition 
which  appears  in  lines  12  to  17,  page  2. 
of  this  bUl. 

I  just  discussed  the  amendment  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Qun],  who 
spoke  a  few  minutes  earlier.  I  beUeve 
I  speak  for  him  in  stating  that  he  is 
definitely  in  support  of  the  Jones  amend- 
ment, and  I  Join  him  In  urging  my  col- 
leagues to  support  it. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  the  high 
privilege  of  being  a  member  of  the  Com- 


mittee on  Agriculture,  but  I  have  fol- 
lowed this  problem  very  closely  for  a 
great  many  years.  There  is  not  a  bale 
of  cotton  produced  In  my  district,  and 
there  is  not  a  textile  mill  located  in  any 
of  the  areas  that  I  represent,  but  I  have 
worked  for  many  years  on  our  trade 
agreements  program  and  I  have  been 
one  who  has  recognized  this  inequity 
which  exists  as  a  result  of  the  laws  en- 
acted by  the  Congress.  As  a  matter  of 
fact.  I  headed  a  subcommittee  which 
went  to  Japan  about  4  or  5  years  ago. 
We  met  with  the  Japanese  textile  Indus- 
try for  about  a  week.  We  dlsciissed  these 
problems  In  the  friendliest  fashion  pos- 
sible. A  year  or  so  ago  when  we  con- 
sidered the  passage  of  the  new  Trade 
Agreements  Act,  the  cotton  textile  people 
came  before  us  and  pointed  out  what 
was  obviously  an  Inequity.  They  then 
went  to  the  Tariff  Commission  and  filed 
a  complaint  there,  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission said  that  there  was  an  Inequity 
but  that  It  was  created  by  law  and  could 
not  be  solved  by  a  tariff. 

Obviously  there  is  an  inequity.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  listened  with  great  Interest 
to  what  the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Dent]  had  to  say.  The  tex- 
tile industry  is  a  great  variety  of  Indus- 
tries. It  is  not  limited  to  cotton.  The 
synthetic  fiber  Industry  is  fast  moving 
Into  the  textile  Industry.  The  synthetic 
trade  is  moving  ahead  of  the  normal  cot- 
ton fiber  phase  of  the  Industry,  which 
Is  falling  behind,  as  everybody  knows. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  the  last  person  on 
earth  to  say  that  this  Is  a  perfect  bill.  I 
know  that  all  of  the  bUls  that  come  be- 
fore this  body  lack  perfection,  as  every- 
body else  knows.  But  I  do  know  that  a 
sincere  effort  has  been  made  to  perfect  a 
bill.  I  do  know  that  this  bill  has  one 
primary  objective  and  only  one  primary 
objective  and  that  Is  to  correct  the  In- 
equity, namely:  the  price  differential 
that  an  American  mill  has  to  pay  as 
compared  to  someone  operating  a  mill  in 
Englsmd  or  In  Tokyo  or  In  Hong  Kong. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  a  great  admirer 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania.  I 
listened  to  his  remarks  here  earlier  to- 
day with  great  Interest.  He  and  I  usual- 
ly have  been  on  different  sides  of  the 
export-Import  trade  question.  The  only 
exception  I  would  take  to  what  he  had 
to  say  was  In  connection  with  support 
for  this  bill.  I  know  that  the  labor  peo- 
ple in  the  textile  industry  are  support- 
ing the  bill  because  they  are  fast  losing 
their  jobs. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana.  I  think 
this  amendment  should  be  defeated. 
This  bill  was  carefully  considered  by  the 
committee.  It  represents  a  majority 
viewpoint  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee who  carefully  considered  It  over  many 
days  and  many  weeks.  I  think  it  would 
be  a  mistake  to  start  amending  it  now 
In  this  fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlanan  from  Louisiana  tMr.  BocosJ 
has  expired. 
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Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  3  ad- 
ditional minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOGGS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DENT.  I  notice  it  has  been  ban- 
died around  here  that  I.  for  some  reason 
or  other,  intimated  that  there  has  not 
been  a  loss  of  jobs  and  that  unions  are 
not  for  this  legislation.  Certainly  they 
are  for  It.  They  were  for  the  trade  bill. 
But  that  does  not  mean  that  I  have  to 
foUow  exa«tly  everything  that  any  union 
labor  lead«r  wants  or  what  every  farmer 
wants,  or  anybody  else  wants.  I  do  want 
to  say  that  in  the  publication  of  October 
26,  1961.  from  the  press  of  Indianhead 
Mills,  Inc.,  Mr.  James  E.  Robison — a  per- 
son whom  I  do  not  know — takes  excep- 
tion to  the  gentleman's  remarks  when 
the  gentleman  suggested  that  the  textUe 
industry  has  been  increasing.  Prom  1947 
to  1961  Industrial  production  In  the 
United  States  Increased  50  percent  while 
textile  production  declined  by  2  percent. 
Employment  was  1,325,000  in  the  textile 
Industry  In  1947  and  employment  now 
is  940,000. 

Mr.  BOGGS.     Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
proceed? 

Mr.  DENT.  Yes.  you  may. 
Mr.  BOGGS.  The  facts  are  that  the 
textile  industry  employs  a  great  many 
people  in  New  England,  and  in  the 
southeastern  part  of  the  United  States. 
There  Is  not  a  single  person  In  my  con- 
gressional district  who  is  employed  In 
the  textile  Industry. 

What  this  bill  Is  designed  to  do,  if  it 
has  any  merit  at  all,  is  to  correct  the  dif- 
ferential that  exists.  One  does  not  have 
to  be  an  economist  to  understand  this 
problem.  An  American  mill  goes  out  to 
buy  a  bale  of  cotton  and  that  American 
mill  has  got  to  pay  x  number  of  cents 
for  that  bale  of  cotton  more  than  does 
the  Japanese  mill. 

The  gentleman  made  some  point  a 
moment  ago  In  support  of  the  amend- 
ment which  has  been  offered  by  Uie  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jomks]  that 
we  should  not  take  Into  account  ship- 
ping costs  and  all  the  other  things  that 
go  into  the  movement  of  cotton.  But, 
if  we  did  not  look  at  this  thing  on  an 
overall  basis,  then  we  would  have  to  go 
into  the  whole  competitive  situation  be- 
tween the  American  cotton  industry 
and,  let  us  say,  the  Hong  Kong  cotton 
industry.  As  all  of  us  know,  the  wage 
differential,  the  fringe  benefits  and  all 
of  the  rest  of  these  Items  are  quite  dif- 
ferent in  Hong  Kong  as  compared  to 
the  situation  in  Massachusetts.  North 
Carolina,  or  Georgia,  or  some  other 
place  in  the  United  States. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment 
which  has  been  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Mr.  Johzs],  what 
he  sedcs  to  do  is  to  strike  out  the  lan- 
guage on  page  2.  beginning  at  line  12 
which.  In  effect,  says  in  modifying  the 
definition  of  "inequity."  that  it  should 
not  be  in  excess  of  the  price  at  which 
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such  coUoQ  la  made  available  for  ex- 
port. 

If  we  strike  that  out.  what  it  really 
means  Is  that  there  will  be  iu>  require- 
ment to  equalize  this  inequity. 

I  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  If  there  be  an  in- 
equity— and  there  Is  one — and  If  we  are 
going  to  legislate  in  the  field,  let  us  face 
up  to  It  realistically  and  recognize  the 
Inequity  and  try  to  do  something  about 
It. 

Plnally,  Mr.  Chairman,  one  other 
point:  This  cotton  Is  paid  in  kind,  cot- 
ton In  storage  costing  the  taxpayers 
money  to  store  !t. 

The  idea  that  these  payments  are 
made  out  of  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  is  Just  not  so. 

I  say.  In  conclusion,  that  this  is  a  long 
way  from  a  perfect  bill.  But  it  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction.  By  the  time  this 
bill  has  been  passed  by  the  other  body 
and  has  been  perfected  in  conference 
between  the  two  bodies,  I  think  we  will 
have  taken  a  step  in  preserving  the 
great  American  textile  industry,  and  I 
think  we  should  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  bal- 
ance of  my  time. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  the  reqiiisite  number  of  words. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish  that  some  of 
those  who  go  over  to  Japan  to  frequently 
would  talk  to  the  Japanese  about  some 
of  the  facts  of  life  in  this  country.  They 
should  be  told  that  we  cannot  forever 
absorb  their  imports  at  the  cost  of  Jobs 
for  American  workers  and  damage  to  our 
industries. 

B4r.  Chairman,  I  recall,  after  World 
War  n,  how  this  country  moved  Into 
Japan.  We  gave  the  Japanese  modem 
equipment.  We  sent  technicians  to  teach 
them  how  to  use  this  modem  knitting 
and  textile  equipment.  We  loaned  them 
'  some  $1.8  billion.  About  a  year  and  a 
half  ago  that  loan  was  settled  and  we  got 
back  somewhere  around  $470  million  in 
full  payment  for  a  billlon-800-and-some- 
odd -million -do liar  handout. 

There  is  only  one  way  that  we  are 
ever  going  to  cure  situaUons  of  this  kind, 
not  only  for  the  cotton  people  but  for 
the  raw  materials  producers  and  proc- 
essors of  this  country,  and  that  Is 
to  somehow  or  other  get  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  of  which  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Bocosl 
who  has  Just  addressed  you  is  a  member, 
a  tariff  that  represents  the  differential  In 
the  costs  of  production  as  between  for- 
eign producers  and  American  producers. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  engaged  in  a 
chicken  war  with  the  European  Com- 
mon Market.  It  has  not  jret  been  set- 
tled, and  we  are  on  the  way  to  taking 
another  shellacking  from  the  Common 
Market  natkms. 

A  blue  ribbon  U.S.  Commission  was 
established  and  it  reported  there  was 
$46  million  worth  of  damage  to  Ameri- 
can producers  by  virtue  of  the  loss  of 
the  poultry  market  because  the  Com- 
mon Market  virtually  tripled  Its  tariff 
on  our  frozen  poultry. 

Incidentally.  Arlcansas.  the  home  State 
of  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Wajrs  and  Means,  is  one  of  the  largest 
poultry  producing  States  in  the  United 
SUtes.    Then  U.S.  and  foreign  negotla- 
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ton  got  busy  and  the  other  day  we  were 
told  the  $46  million  damage  has  been 
reduced  to  $26  million.  Somehow  or 
other,  overnight,  the  damage  to  Ameri- 
can producers  shrunk  to  $26  million. 

This  Is  but  one  example.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, of  how  we  are  getting  whipped  all 
over  the  world.  In  South  America  they 
expropriate  our  property,  the  American- 
owned  telephone  company  in  Brazil,  for 
instance.  Sure,  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment is  going  to  pay  for  it,  and  pay  more 
than  the  telephone  company  was  worth. 
But  how  are  they  going  to  pay  for  it? 
With  the  dollars  we  dump  in  through 
various  forms  of  foreign  aid.  They  ex- 
propriate American  Investments,  then  we 
give  them  a  soft  loan  that  will  never  be 
paid,  or  we  give  them  foreign  aid  in 
outright  dollar  grants.  In  other  words, 
they  use  our  tax  dollars  to  pay  for  their 
larceny. 

How  long  are  we  going  to  continue 
with  this  fleecing  of  American  taxpayers 
for  such  purposes? 

This  bill  is  but  another  device  for 
victimizing  the  American  people  for  the 
benefit  of  a  few.  American  textile  man- 
ufacturers, according  to  the  sponsors  of 
this  bin,  are  being  damaged  by  foreign 
textile  imports.  So  the  answer  is  easy, 
as  this  bill  provides — simply  raid  the 
U.S.  Treasury  and  compensate  the  tex- 
tile corporations  for  the  damage  they 
allegedly  sustain. 

Well,  what  do  you  propose  to  do  for 
all  others — farmers,  processors,  manu- 
facturers, and  labor — who  are  also  hurt 
by  the  importation  of  low-cost  foreign 
products?  How  many  billions  will  It 
take  to  compensate  all  those  who  are 
being  damaged  on  the  same  basis? 

In  the  debate  yesterday,  it  was  stated 
that  President  Johnson  supports  this 
legislation.  He  is  also  being  touted  in 
the  newspapers  these  days  as  being  an 
advocate  of  frugality  and  economy.  If 
it  is  frugality  and  economy  to  advocate 
spending  an  additional  $600  million  on 
the  cotton  program,  with  a  substantial 
part  of  this  money  going  as  a  windfall 
to  the  textile  corporations,  then  I  do  not 
know  the  meaning  of  the  words  fru- 
gality and  economy. 

We  ar*  witnessing  an  attempt  to  put 
the  raw  materials  producers  on  a  world 
price  level.  The  only  sane  answer  is  to 
get  back  immediately  to  tarifis — tariff 
schedules  that  represent  the  differential 
in  the  costs  of  production  of  foreign  and 
domestic  products. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
the  pending  amendment  close  in  5  min- 
utes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlenuui  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.CONTE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  very  difficult  for 
me  to  stand  in  the  well  today,  coming  as  I 
do  from  New  England,  and  speak  against 
this  bill.  However,  I  feel  I  have  no 
alternative.  As  a  Member  of  the  House 
for  some  5  years,  and  having  takoi  the 
well  of  the  House  on  many,  many  occa- 
sions against  subsidies  and  the  principle 
of  subsidies,  I  cannot  see  how  I  can,  in 


good  conscience,  vote  for  a  triple  subsidy 
in  this  bill.  We  must  vote  with  our  con- 
science, whether  it  affects  our  own  back- 
yard or  not.  We  must  rise  above  politics. 
In  questioning  the  tone  and  intent  of 
this  bill.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  question- 
ing mainly  the  serious  and  contmuing 
problems  of  subsidies  which  go  against 
the  grain  of  the  American  democratic 
system. 

And  yet  many  of  my  colleagues,  who 
are  concerned  with  the  increased  spend- 
ing on  countless  Issues,  are  saying  that 
this  is  not  a  subsidy  program,  and  that 
it  is  a  sensible  solution  to  a  serious  prob- 
lem. 

We  cannot  fool  anyone  in  this  country, 
Mr.  Chairman,  with  this  program,  a  so- 
called  panacea  to  abolish  two-price  cot- 
ton which  will  Increase  the  agriculture 
expenditures  in  this  one  commodity  from 
the  $500  million  level  to  the  $775  mil- 
lion, at  a  subsidy  cost  of  $283  million  a 
year. 

It  Is  quite  possible,  as  the  gentlemen 
from  California  [Mr.  LsGcrrr],  who 
serves  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
said  In  a  letter  to  his  colleagues,  to  "op- 
pose this  measure  not  because  I  am  not 
interested  In  a  healthy  cotton  Industry, 
but  because  I  wish  to  see  this  industry 
expand  and  prosper  in  a  healthy  way." 
First.  Mr.  Chsdrman.  how  ridiculous 
can  this  problem  of  subsidies  become? 
Here  we  see  the  evolution  of  a  three -bar- 
reled subsidy  to.  first,  the  farmer,  sec- 
ond, the  importer  and.  third,  the  manu- 
facturer. 

Instead  of  pouring  money  into  a  situa- 
tion that  will  not  Improve  at  the  ter- 
mination of  this  act,  this  Congress  has 
had  the  time  and  the  talent  to  look  into 
the  serious  problem  and  arrive  at  a  bet- 
ter solution  than  this. 

Instead,  by  injecting  a  philosophy  of 
supply  management,  so  odious  to  the 
American  farmer,  the  Congress  would, 
by  the  passage  of  this  bill,  continue  to 
damage  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
and  by  doing  so,  damage  agriculture 
more  than  the  natural  and  terrifying 
forces  of  nature  ever  could. 

We  are.  in  effect,  admitting  that  the 
subsidy  program  has  been  a  failure  and 
we  are  attempting  to  correct  that  failure 
by  still  another  error  in  Judgment. 

This  reminds  me  of  the  old  golf  pro 
in  Massachusetts  who  guaranteed  that 
he  could  cure  anyone's  slice,  which  he 
did.    Everyone  began  to  hook. 

And  like  the  damaging  hook.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  bill  is  out  of  bounds. 

One  of  the  strangest  features,  it  seems 
to  me.  is  the  kind  of  handout  it  provides 
to  an  area  of  our  country  that  has  been 
responsible  for  pilfering  many  of  our  tex- 
tile industries  in  New  England. 

All  of  these  things  considered,  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  do  not  think  that  Congress 
will  pride  itself  on  the  passage  of  this 
legislation  at  a  time  when  we  should  be 
considering  Issues  of  a  national  and  world 
Importance. 

At  a  time  when  we  should  be  national, 
we  are  being  sectional.  At  a  time  when 
we  should  be  united,  we  are  splitting  our- 
selves apart  on  a  piece  of  legislation  that, 
upon  deep  reflection,  rips  through  our 
free  competitive  system.  It  should  not 
be  supported  by  anyone  who  has  any 
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concern  for  the  tightening  of  our  fiscal 
system  at  a  time  when  spending  is  get- 
ting out  of  hand. 

Mr.  Chairman,  a  colleague  from  New 
England  said  yesterday  he  could  not  un- 
derstand for  the  life  of  him  why  any- 
one from  New  England  could  not  vote  for 
this  bill.  I  bleed  for  the  textile  industry ; 
however,  it  was  not  two-price  cotton  that 
came  in  and  stole  the  textile  Industry 
from  New  England.  It  was  the  South. 
It  was  the  cheap  labor  in  the  South,  the 
sweatshop  conditions,  the  tax  induce- 
ments, and  the  lack  of  fringe  benefits. 
These  were  the  causes  that  took  our  tex- 
tile industries  from  New  England  to 
"greener  pastures"  in  the  South.  Now 
you  want  us  to  ball  out  the  South  so  that 
they  can  finish  the  Job  and  take  what  re- 
maining Industries  we  now  have — but 
not  with  my  vote. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a 
division  (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of 
Missouri) ,  there  were — ayes  102,  noes  90 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  Jones  of  Missouri 
and  Mr.  Abernethy  as  tellers. 

The  committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were— ayes 
125,  noes  122. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

AIUNDICENT   OITXaSt)   BT    MR.   HOKVXH 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment  which  Is  in  the  nature  of 
a  substitute  to  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

SubBtltute  to  H.R.  619«  offered  by  Ur 
Hoeven:  Page  1.  Une  3.  strike  out  aU  after 
the  enacting  clauae  and  Insert  tlie  follow- 
ing: 

"Section  103  of  the  .Agricultxiral  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
•(a)'  at  the  beginning  of  the  first  paragraph 
and  adding  the  following: 

"'(b)  The  SecreUry  of  Agrlcultvire  is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  special  cotton  research  program  designed 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cot- 
ton In  the  United  States  at  the  earliest 
practicable  date.  There  are  hereby  author- 
ised to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to 
exceed  $10  mllUon  annually,  aa  may  he 
necessary  for  the  Secretary  to  carry  out 
this  special  research  program.  The  Secre- 
tary shall  report  annuaJJy  to  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvu-e 
and  Forestry  of  the  Senjate  with  respect  to 
the  results  of  such  reeearch. 

"■(c)  In  establUhlng  the  level  of  price 
support  to  cooperators  for  each  crop  of 
upland  cotton  beginning  with  the  1966  crop 
of  such  cotton,  the  Secretary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  103(a),  shall 
make  such  reductions  in  the  price  support 
level  as  will  reflect  reductions  in  the  costs 
of  producing  cotton.  The  level  of  price  sup- 
port for  the  1964  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall 
be  the  national  average  support  price  which 
reflect*  30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling 
Inch.  Pot  1965  and  subsequent  years,  the 
level  of  price  support  shall  be  the  level  In 
effect  for  the  preceding  crop  adjusted  as 
provided  in  this  section  to  reflect  reductions 
In  the  coats  of  producing  cotton;  Provided, 
That  the  maximum  level  of  price  support 
shall  be  the  national  average  support  price 
CIX 14«7 
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which  reflects  for  Middling  inch  29^^  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1966  crop  and  29  cents 
per  pound  few  the  196«  crop'." 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  whether  or  not  the  document 
Just  read  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  first  section  or  as  a  substitute  for  the 
whole  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  RoonT  of  New 
York).  It  is  offered  as  a  substitute  for 
the  entire  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Then,  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  make  a  point  of  order  against  It. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  What  is  the  gentle- 
man's point  of  order? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  the  bill  has  not 
been  read  and  a  substitute  is  not  in  order 
to  the  bill  imtil  it  has  been  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  attempting  to  offer  it  at  this 
time  for  the  reason  that  if  the  first  sec- 
tion is  stricken  he  may  take  subsequent 
action. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  is  offering  it  at  this  time  and 
if  the  first  section  is  stricken  he  may  sub- 
sequently move  to  strike  out  the  remain- 
ing sections  as  they  are  read. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  may  move 
to  strike  out  section  1  at  this  point  and 
insert  new  language.  If  that  motion  is 
adopted  he  then  may  move  as  the  re- 
maining sections  are  read  to  strike  them 
from  the  bilL 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  re- 
spectfully submit,  while  I  do  not  disagree 
with  the  statement  of  the  Chairman,  I 
am  looking  at  the  situation  as  it  is. 
Previously  I  requested  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  be  considered  as  read 
and  open  to  amendment  at  any  point, 
but  objection  was  made  to  that  request. 
Then  we  adopted  the  Jones  amendment 
on  page  2.  line  12.  The  rest  of  the  bill 
has  not  been  read  and  I  say  the  gen- 
tleman is  out  of  order  in  offering  a  sub- 
stitute until  we  finish  reading  the  bill. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  Technically  the 
gentleman  is  correct.  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  may  offer  an  amendm?nt  at 
this  time  to  strike  out  section  1. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  But  he  has  not  offered 
an  amendment  to  that  effect.  I  am  not 
talking  about  what  he  may  do  hereafter, 
but  up  to  this  time  he  has  made  no  such 
offer,  and  therefore  my  point  of  order 
should  be  sustained. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  at  this 
time  is  Indicating  what  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  should  do. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  That  is  right.  He  has 
Indicated  that  three  times,  but  he  has 
not  done  it  yet. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  con- 
strained to  sustain  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  I  Mr.  Coolit].  The  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  HokvknI  will  be  required 
to  change  the  language  presently  offered. 
Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chahman.  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman  will 
state  it 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Do  I  understand  that 
it  is  not  in  order  to  offer  a  substitute 


to  the  bill  as  such  until  the  entire  bill 
has  been  read? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  that  is  not  so. 
The  gentleman  must  first  move  to  strike 
out  section  1  of  the  bill  and  insert  the 
language  he  has  offered. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Will  it  also  be  neces- 
sary to  move  to  strike  all  of  the  suc- 
ceeding sections? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  It  will,  if  the 
ammdment  is  adopted. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  can- 
not hear  what  is  going  on. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  re- 
sponding to  a  parliamentary  Inquiry  of 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Iowa 
tMr.  Hoeven]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  May  we  ask  what  the 
parliamentary  inquiry  is? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  Is 
Inquiring  as  to  how  he  should  proceed. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
say  to  the  Chair  that  the  gentleman  is 
proceeding  according  to  information 
which  he  had  received. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Of  course,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa  could  offer  his  amend- 
ment at  the  conclusion  of  the  reading 
of  the  entire  bill  as  a  substitute  for  the 
bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Will  the  gentleman  be 
recognized  for  that  purpose  at  the  proper 
time? 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN,  Then  I  shall  defer  ac- 
tion imtil  that  time. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  now 
renew  my  request  that  the  remainder  of 
the  bill  be  considered  as  having  been 
read  and  open  for  amendment  at  any 
point. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  remainder  of  the  bill  follows; 

Sac.  a.  Section  386  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to  pay- 
ments provided  for  under  section  348  of  thi« 
title." 

Sbc.  S.  SecU<xi  104  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended  to  road  as 

follows: 

"(a)  The  Secretary  or  Agriculture  U  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  q>ecial 
cotton  research  program  designed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  In  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  practicable  date. 
In  carrying  out  this  q>eclal  research  pro- 
gram, the  Secretary  Is  authorised  to  utUlze 
not  to  exceed  •10.000,000  annually  of  the 
funds  of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 
The  Secretary  shall  report  annually  to  the 
Coomiittee  on  Agrlcultxire  of  the  House  ot 
Representatives  and  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultvu«  and  Forestry  of  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  the  results  of  such  i«search. 

"(b)  In  establishing  the  level  ot  price 
support  to  cooperators  for  each  crop  o*  up- 
land cotton  beginning  with  the  19«6  crop 
of  such  cotton,  the  Secretary,  notwithstand- 
ing the  provisions  of  section  103,  shall  tn^^ki* 
such  reductions  In  the  price  support  level 
as  will  reflect  reductions  in  the  coats  of  pro- 
ducing ootton." 

Sac.  4.  Section  407  of  the  AffrlciUtoral  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  U  amended  by  insert- 
ing after  the  first  provlao  in  the  third  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "Provided  fur- 
ther, That  beginning  August  1.  IM4,  the 
Commodity  Credit  Oorporatton  may  sell  up- 
land cotton  for  unnatriotad  use  at  not  less 
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than  106  per  centum  of  the  current  loan  rate 
tor  such  cotton  under  aectlon  103(a)  plxia 
reasonable  carrying  chargea:" 

Sxc.  5.  SecUon  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1M8,  aa  amended.  U  amended  by  Insert- 
ing "(a)"  before  the  first  sentence  thereof 
and  by  adding  at  the  end  of  auch  section 
the  following  new  subsections: 

"(b)  For  the  IB«4,  1966,  and  I960  crops 
of  cotton,  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  may  provide  to 
cooperatora  price  support  on  not  to  exceed 
fifteen  bales  (standard  five  hundred  pounds 
gross  weight)  of  the  production  from  their 
allotmente  at  a  level  up  to  10  per  centiun  In 
excess  of  the  basic  level  of  price  support 
established  under  subsection  (a)  hereof  but 
not  in  excess  of  the  level  of  price  support 
for  the  1963  crop. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law.  In  order  to  keep  cotton  to  the  maxl- 
mimi  extent  practicable  In  the  normal  chan- 
nels of  trade.  If  the  level  of  price  support  to 
cooperators  for  the  1964,  1966.  or  1966  crop 
is  increased  imder  subsection  (b) ,  price  sup- 
port for  cotton  at  the  level  established  under 
subsection  (b)  shall  be  carried  out  through 
the  simultaneous  purchase  of  cotton  at  the 
support  price  therefor  under  subsection  (b) 
and  sale  of  such  cotton  at  the  support  price 
therefor  under  subsection  (a)  or  similar  op- 
erations, including  loans  under  which  the 
cotton  would  be  redeemable  by  payment  of 
the  amount  for  which  the  cotton  would  be  re- 
deemable if  the  loan  thereon  had  been  made 
at  the  support  price  for  such  cotton  under 
subsection  (a)." 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoKVKMl.  Does  the  gentleman  offer  an 
amendment? 

AMENDMENT    OrTEREO   BT    MX.    HOXVKN 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment  in  the  nature  of  a  sub- 
stitute. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Substitute  amendment  offered  by  Mr. 
Hoxvin:  Page  1.  line  3,  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert  the  following: 

"Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended,  la  amended  by  inserting 
•(a)  •  at  the  tieglnnlng  of  the  first  paragraph 
and  adding  the  following: 

"'(b)  The  Secretary  of  AgriciUture  Is 
hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  conduct 
a  special  cotton  research  program  designed 
to  reduce  the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton 
in  the  United  States  at  the  earliest  prac- 
ticable date.  There  are  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  special  re- 
search program.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Conunittee  on  Agrlcxilttire 
ot  the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultxire  and  INirestry  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  results  of  such 
research. 

"•(c)  In  establishing  the  level  of  price 
support  to  cooperators  for  each  crop  of  up- 
land cotton  beginning  with  the  1966  crop  of 
such  cotton,  the  Secretary,  notwithstanding 
the  provisions  of  section  103(a),  shall  make 
such  reductions  in  the  price  support  level 
aa  will  reflect  reductions  In  the  costs  of  pro- 
ducing cotton.  The  level  of  price  support 
for  the  1964  crop  of  upland  cotton  shall  be 
the  national  average  support  price  which 
reflects  30  cents  per  pound  for  Middling 
UuA.  For  1966  and  subsequent  years,  the 
level  of  price  support  shall  be  the  level  In 
•ffeot  for  the  preceding  crop  adjusted  as 
provided  in  this  section  to  reflect  reductions 
in  the  costs  of  producing  cotton:  Provided. 
•mat  the  maxlmnm  level  of  price  support 
■hall  be  the  national  average  support  price 
which  reflects  for  Middling  inch  29 '4  cenu 
per  pound  for  the  1966  crop  and  29  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1966  crop.* " 
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Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  a  brief  question? 

Ui.  HOEVEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  reading  of  the 
amendment  was  not  very  clear.  But  per- 
mit me  to  ask  a  question:  Is  It  the  pur- 
pose of  the  gentleman's  amendment  or 
substitute  to  eliminate  the  whole  bill, 
except  the  research  provisions,  and  then 
to  insert  the  Mclntire  amendment? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Exactly.  This  Incor- 
porates the  Mclntire  amendment  and 
the  research  section  of  the  bill  before 
us  and  eliminates  everything  else. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Everything  else.  All 
right. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  it  was 
said  on  this  floor  a  while  ago  that  this 
was  the  last  chance  to  enact  cotton  leg- 
islation. I  do  not  think  there  is  ever  a 
last  chance.  My  substitute  gives  you  a 
chance  to  do  something  about  it.  Sev- 
eral people  from  the  Cotton  Belt  have 
confided  In  me,  that  the  answer  to  their 
problem  is  the  reduction  of  price  sup- 
ports for  cotton.  I  wish  they  would  prac- 
tice what  they  preach  by  supporting  my 
substitute. 

My  substitute  would  amend  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  to  change  the  opera- 
tion of  the  cotton  price  support  law. 

It  Is  identical  to  the  price  support  lan- 
guage of  the  bill  with  the  amendment 
which  may  be  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Maine  [Mr.  MclNmiK]  if  my  sub- 
stitute fails.  It  is  also  identical  to  the 
language  on  research  contained  in  the 
committee  amendment  to  the  bill. 

The  effect  of  the  substitute  would  be 
to  delete  from  the  bill  all  provisions  deal- 
ing with  payments,  including  both  trade 
incentive  pajmients  to  cotton  processors 
and  simultaneous  purchase  and  sale  pay- 
ments on  the  first  15  bales.  It  would  also 
delete  from  the  bill  provisions  dealing 
with  CCC  release  prices  and  overplanting 
of  allotments  at  the  world  price. 

The  purpose  of  my  substitute  is  to  re- 
quire the  Secretary  to  make  adjustments 
in  cotton  price  supports  starting  in  1964. 
It  would  set  a  maximum  support  price  of 
30  cents  a  pound  in  1964,  29^2  cents  a 
pound  in  1965,  and  29  cents  a  pound  in 
1966.  Thereafter  supports  would  be 
related  to  production  cost  research. 
It  would  achieve  these  results: 
First.  It  would  cut  the  cost  of  the 
present  cotton  program  substantially. 
Since  the  current  support  price  is  32  Mt 
cents,  it  would  save  taxpayers  2'/^  cents 
a  poimd  in  the  first  year.  3  cents  a  pound 
in  the  second  year,  auid  3^2  cents  a 
pound  in  the  third  year  on  every  pound 
of  cotton  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  under  the  price  sup- 
port program. 

According  to  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, CCC  took  title  to  4,744.000  bales 
of  the  1962  cotton  crop  on  August  1. 1963. 
On  August  1,  1962,  CCC  took  title  to 
3,246,000  bales  from  the  1961  crop.  For 
the  last  2  years,  therefore,  CCC  has  taken 
title  to  an  average  of  about  4  million 
bales. 

Assuming  a  drop  of  2^2  cents  a  pound 
or  $12.50  per  bale  next  year  imder  my 
substitute  along  with  a  drop  of  S  cents  a 
pound  or  $16  a  bale  the  following  yetu* 
and  a  drop  of  3  ^  cents  a  pound  or  $17.50 


a  bale  In  the  third  year,  we  can  forecast 
substantial  savings  to  taxpayers. 

Based  on  a  4  million  bale  takeover  by 
CCC,  taxpayers  would  save  $50  million 
the  first  year.  $60  million  the  second 
year,  and  $70  million  the  third  year  below 
the  cost  of  the  present  program  under 
my  substitute. 

It  would  also  cut  the  present  cost  of 
the  export  subsidy.  At  a  5  million  bale 
export  level,  this  alone  would  amount  to 
a  $62.5  million  savings  next  year.  $75 
million  the  following  year,  and  $87.5 
million  during  the  third  year. 

Second.  It  would  eliminate  the  pro- 
posed "trade  incentive"  payments  which 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  assigns  a 
gross  cost  of  $283.5  million  next  year. 
$259.9  million  the  second  year,  and 
$236.2  million  the  third  year  under  HJl 
6196  as  reported  to  the  House. 

Third.  It  would  eliminate  the  "simul- 
taneous purchase  and  sale"  provisions 
of  the  bill  which  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture estimates  would  be  $61.7  mil- 
lion the  first  year.  $73.7  million  the  sec- 
ond year,  and  $72.5  million  the  third 
year. 

Fourth.  It  would  make  cotton  avail- 
able to  mills  at  2  >/2  cents  a  pound  cheaper 
next  year  than  at  present,  3  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  the  following  year,  and 
3  V2  cents  a  pound  cheaper  the  third  year. 
While  it  would  not  eliminate  completely 
the  present  two-price  structure  for  cot- 
ton, it  would  make  a  long  step  toward 
that  goal. 

Fifth.  It  would  relate  future  cuts  in 
cotton  price  supports  to  the  results  of  an 
intensified  research  effort.  My  substi- 
tute authorizes  the  annual  expenditure 
of  $10  million  per  year  for  this  purpose. 

Sixth.  It  does  not  change  the  Secre- 
tary's authority  under  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  to  increase  cot- 
ton acreage  as  expansion  in  the  use  of 
cotton  occurs. 

Seventh.  It  protects  the  income  of 
cotton  farmers  by  gradually  lowering 
price  supports  rather  than  by  droppings 
them  abruptly.  Even  though  the  sup- 
port price  would  be  lower,  the  individual 
farmer  would  be  growing  more  cotton 
In  the  future,  thus  maintaining  his  in- 
come. 

Eighth.  It  also  would  be  in  the  interest 
of  consumers  of  cotton  who  would  be 
able  to  purchase  cotton  goods  made  from 
raw  cotton  costing  the  textile  mills  from 
2^  to  3^  cents  a  pound  less. 

Ninth.  It  would  begin  to  close  the  com- 
petitive gap  between  cotton  and  man- 
made  fibers.  This  gap  must  ultimately 
be  closed  or  at  least  substantially  nar- 
rowed someday  if  cotton  Is  ever  going 
to  be  economically  justified  as  a  source 
for  fabrics. 

My  substitute.  Mr.  Chairman,  is.  of 
course,  not  the  total  answer  to  every  seg- 
ment of  the  cotton  industry.  But,  I 
submit,  neither  is  HJl.  6196  as  reported 
to  the  House.  My  substitute,  however, 
represents  a  balancing  of  the  equities  be- 
tween the  public  treasury,  the  Income  of 
cotton  farmers,  the  welfare  of  the  textile 
industry,  the  competitive  realities  of 
manmade  fibers  and  the  interest  of  con- 
sumers. 

It  Is  In  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958  which  passed 
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this  House  with  bipartisan  support  and  I 
sincerely  urge  its  adoption  today  as  a 
realistic  alternative  to  either  doing 
nothing  or  adopting  the  committee  bill. 
Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  substitute  amendment 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  set  aside  this  day  of 
debate  for  the  purpose  of  considering 
methods  of  equaUeing  the  inequity 
which  has  so  long  existed  between  the 
American  mills  and  the  foreign  mills. 

I  am  delighted  that  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  our  committee  Is 
pleased  with  my  hsuidiwork.  because  his 
research  section  is  a  word-for-word 
copy  of  the  section  I  offered  and  put  into 
the  bill  in  committee.  I  am  delighted 
he  approves  of  it  Still,  I  regret  that  he 
should  have  overlooked  entirely  or  he 
has  deliberately  abandoned  every  effort 
to  bring  about  an  equalization  on  behalf 
of  the  American  miUs. 

Of  course  you  have  had  no  opportu- 
nity   to    read   his    ao-caUed   substitute 
amendment,  but  he  simply  strikes  out  a 
large  part  of  the  bill  and  keeps  the  re- 
search section  that  I  have  put  in  the  bill, 
and    adds    the    Mclntire    amendment 
which  the  committee  has  agreed  to  ac- 
cept and  that  is  all  there  is  in  it     The 
research  secUon  I  think  is  good,  and  I 
am  ccmimitted  to  the  support  of  the  Mc- 
lntire amendment,  as  are  a  great  many 
Members  of  the  House.    But  we  did  not 
come  here  to  pass  a  research  bill  much 
as    we    need    research.    We    have    not 
worked  a  year  and  more  simply  to  bring 
to  you  an  amendment  to  lower  the  sup- 
port price  on  cotton.    I  want  every  one 
of  you  from  the  South  to  imderstand 
that  this  substitute  would  lower  the  sup- 
port price  on  cotton,  lower  it  by  some 
3.5  cents  without  any  compensating  in- 
crease in  your  market 

I  think  that  if  we  can  increase  our 
markets,  if  we  can  expand  the  uses  of 
cotton,  it  is  perfectly  logical  to  say  that 
we  may  be  able  to  take  a  somewhat  lees 
price  for  it.  because  if  you  are  able  to 
sell  100  bales  of  cotton  instead  of  50  you 
can  afford  to  seU  it  at  something  less. 
But  the  Hoeven  substitute  does  not  offer 
you  one  single  new  outlet  for  cotton,  not 
one  bale  Increase  in  the  consumption  of 
cotton,  but  It  does  lower  the  price  your 
farmers  would  get— not  2  or  3  percent 
but  close  to  15  percent 

I  ask  my  friends  from  industry  how 
many  of  3^u  could  stand  a  cut  in  wages 
of  15  percent?  That  Is  wliat  the  Hoeven 
amendment  does  to  the  cotton  fanner. 
What  does  it  do  to  the  cotton  worker 
in  the  mills?  It  takes  his  job  away  from 
him  because  it  does  not  make  cotton 
available  at  a  price  which  will  enable 
American  cotton  to  compete  with  either 
foreign  textiles  or  domestic  synthetics. 
Every  cent  we  lower  the  price  to  the  mills 
must,  under  this  Hoeven  substitute,  come 
out  of  the  farmer.  Every  penny  by 
which  this  substitute  would  reduce  costs 
to  the  mills  must  come  out  of  the  farm- 
er's hide.  || 

What  does  It  do  for  the  consumer? 
The  committee  has  brought  you  a  bill 
which  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  has 
said  will  effect  a  saving  to  the  consumer 
of  at  least  $2  for  every  $ l  we  spend.  But 
this  substitute  offers  you  no  such  oppor- 
tunity.   It  offers  nothing  to  the  fanner 


but  still  lower  prices.  It  offers  nothing 
to  the  mills  but  what  it  takes  out  of  the 
hide  of  the  farmer.  It  offers  nothing  to 
the  consumer  except  the  infinitesimal 
drc^  which  might  come  out  cf  the  farm- 
ers' already  inadequate  income. 

Should  we  consider  here  at  this  late 
hour  something  that  was  not  suggested 
in  the  committee,  something  that  has 
not  been  considered  by  industry,  pro- 
ducers, or  consumers,  something  on 
which  hearings  have  not  been  held,  or 
should  we  consider  the  legislation  which 
the  committee  has  worked  on  for  a  full 
year? 

There  have  been  few  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion which  have  come  before  this  House 
which  have  had  more  full  consideration 
than  this  has.  I  urge  the  Members  of 
the  House,  regardless  of  your  interest 
whether  it  be  that  of  the  farmer,  the 
mill  man,  mill  worker,  or  the  consumer 
to  defeat  this  substitute. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FiNDLEY] ,  a  member  of  the  committee 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  a 
moment  a  chart  will  be  brought  into  the 
Chamber  which  will  set  forth  the  value 
of  payments  to  mills  that  are  authorized 
in  the  bill  now  before  us. 

There  has  been  some  discussion  today 
as  to  whether  this  really  is  a  mill  subsidy 

The  question  is— Who  would  get  the 
payments? 

Here  are  some  typical  answers  and  I 
invite  your  attention  to  this  chart 

Burlington  Mills,  for  example,  would 
be  authorized  to  receive  payments  worth 
up  to  $16,500,000  a  year. 

Stevens  Mills  would  be  authorized  to 
receive  payments  worth  up  to  $13,500,000 
a  year. 

Springs  Mills  would  be  authorized  to 
receive  payments  worth  up  to  $11,250,000 
a  year. 

Dan  River  Mills  would  be  authorized  to 
receive  $9  million  a  year. 

West  Point  Mills  would  be  authorized 
to  receive  payments  worth  up  to  $7  mil- 
lion a  year. 

And.  of  course,  other  mills  would  be 
represented  by  the  same  typical  figures, 
based  on  their  use  of  cottcHi— the  miiiB 
that  would  get  the  payments.  You  can 
say  that  they  do  not  get  a  subsidy,  but 
they  certainly  get  these  multimillion- 
dollar  pajrments. 

The  Hoeven  substitute  would  get  rid 
of  this  nonsense.  It  would  take  it  com- 
pletely out  of  the  bllL  It  would  also 
eliminate  this  nonsense  of  simultaneous 
purchase  and  resale  of  cotton,  a  premium 
to  the  farmer  himself.  That  too  does 
not  belong  in  this  legislation. 

The  Hoeven  substitute  would  get  the 
cotton  program  back  on  the  right  tracks 
the  same  track  built  by  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1958.  An  act  which  intended  a 
gradual  reduction  of  price  supports,  ac- 
companied by  an  increase  in  acreage 
limits  as  demand  for  the  lower  priced 
cotton  rose. 

The  act  of  1958  reached  a  final  vote 
in  the  other  body  on  July  26,  1958.  In 
the  CoNCRKssioNAL  Reooko  of  that  date 
the  name  of  U.S.  Senator  Johnson  of 
Texas— now  the  President  of  the  United 
States — is  listed  as  voting   "yea," 
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At  that  time  he  was  majority  leader 
of  the  U3.  Senate. 

The  then  Senator  Johnson  helped  to 
steer  this  legislation  to  final  passage. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  contain- 
ing the  cotton  program,  was  cited  by  the 
Senator  from  Texas  as  one  of  the  "most 
important  achievements"  of  the  85th 
Congress. 

In  the  CoNGMssiONAL  Record,  volume 
104,  part  15.  page  19453,  the  then  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  was  quoted  as  saying: 

I  believe  this  Congress  rose  to  great 
heights. 


I  am  placing  in  the  Record  some  of 
of  our  most  Important  achlevwnents. 
On  page  19493  of  the  same  date,  the 
gentleman  enumerated  these  achieve- 
ments, including  a  detailed  review  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1968. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
thus  on  record  in  behalf  of  the  approach 
to  the  farm  problem  set  forth  in  the 
Hoeven  substitute.  In  his  message  to  a 
joint  session  of  the  Congress  just  last 
week,  the  President  urged  "thrift  and 
frugahty." 

The  Hoeven  substitute  Is  an  example 
of  thrift  and  frugaUty,  and  no  doubt 
that  is  one  of  tiie  reasons  for  President 
Johnson's  support  of  the  Agricultural 
Act  of  1968  when  he  was  in  the  other 
body.  The  bill  before  us  Is  not  an  ex- 
ample of  "thrift  and  frugality."  It  Is  an 
example  of  waste  and  lavish  spending. 

We  can  all  give  President  Johnson  a 
resounding  vote  of  confidence  by  sup- 
porting the  Hoeven  subeUtute,  because 
we  thus  endorse  and  reestablish  the  same 
approach  to  the  cotton  problem  Presi- 
dent Johnson  then  advocated  as  a  U.S 
Senator  and  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Using  these  charts 
and  interpreting  the  charts,  does  It  not 
•ctually  mean  that  these  domestic  mills 
have  been  paying  that  many  more  mil- 
lion dollars  than  the  foreign  mills  have 
been  paying  for  the  same  kind  of  cotton? 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  No.  not  at  all.  due  to 
shipping.  In  fact,  the  latest  quotation, 
as  I  have  mentioned  earlier  today  on 
the  lOddllng  Inch  upland  UJB.  cotton 
In  the  London  market,  the  same  basic 
Item  we  are  talking  about  today — the 
latest  quotation  I  have  seen — is  over  27 
cents  a  pound.  The  bill  before  us  now 
would  authorize  up  to  8.5  cents,  which 
is  partly  taken  care  of  by  the  simulta- 
neous purchase  and  resale  gimmick  and 
partly  by  the  trade  Incentive  gimmick. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  are  not  using  27 
cents  but  are  only  using  about  24  cents. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  If  you  wiD  repeat 
your  question,  I  will  come  back  to  It 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Does  not  that  chart 
Indicate  clearly  the  burden  being  borne 
by  the  domestic  Industry  and  the  num- 
ber of  millions  of  dollars  listed  on  that 
chart. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  It  does  not  accurately 
set  forth  the  burden. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  does  that  chart 
mean.  then,  if  It  does  not  show  that? 
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Mr.  FINDLEY,  It  represents  the  big 
payments,  the  subsidies,  the  multlmil- 
lion-doUar  payments  that  textUe  mills 
will  get  imder  this  bill. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  thought  the  figures 
on  this  chart  reflect  the  true  situation, 
I  would  not  support  this  bill  myself.  I 
think  the  chart  is  misleading  and  that 
the  so-called  subsidies  to  domestic  mills 
will  not  occur.  My  colleague  from  North 
Carolina  pointed  out  the  actual  situa- 
tion when  he  said  these  so-called  subsi- 
dies more  accurately  reflect  the  degree 
of  discrimination  against  domestic  mills 
since  the  two- price  system  began. 

What  the  chart  fails  to  show  is  that 
we  are  currently  subsidizing  foreign  cot- 
ton mills  to  the  extent  of  from  $150  to 
$200  million  a  year.  Instead  of  subsidiz- 
ing domestic  mills,  this  bill  simply  makes 
it  possible  for  our  own  mills  to  receive 
the  same  kind  of  treatment  we  give  their 
competition  abroad. 

May  I  bring  this  debate  back  to  proper 
perspective.  The  substitute  offered  by 
my  friend  from  Iowa  [Mr.  HoevenI.  does 
not  even  touch  the  serious  problem  in- 
volved here.  It  would  not  take  one  bale 
of  cotton  out  of  storage.  It  only  applies 
to  future  crops. 

My  friends,  you  must  remember  that 
this  Government  owns  today,  stored  in 
warehouses  aroimd  the  ooimtry.  nearly 
10  million  bales  of  cotton,  for  which  the 
American  taxpayers  paid  $1.5  billion. 
Now  what  are  you  going  to  do  with  that 
cotton  If  this  bill  does  not  pass  and  if 
you  do  not  make  It  possible  for  the 
American  mills  to  begin  using  some  of  it 
at  the  world  price  ?    You  cannot  eat  it. 

It  is  one  agricultural  commodity  that 
is  not  edible.  That  $1.5  billion  worth  of 
cottMi  is  not  worth  5  cMits  unless  some 
cotton  mill  spins  it  into  cloth  or  yam. 
The  only  customers  for  this  cotton  are 
the  cotton  mills  at  home  and  abroad.  In 
the  sale  of  this  cotton,  are  you  going  to 
continue  to  discriminate  against  the 
domestic  American  mills  upon  whose 
successful  operation  10  million  American 
citizens  depend  for  a  livelihood?  Are 
you  going  to  continue  to  subsidize  for- 
eign competitors  for  our  mills?  If  you  do 
that  with  10  million  bales,  do  you  know 
what  the  subsidy  will  be?  Nearly  a  half 
of  a  bUlion  dollars  in  export  subsidy, 
which  will  further  put  out  of  balance  the 
competitive  situation  between  our  mills 
and  foreign  mills. 

There  are  only  three  alternatives. 
There  are  only  three  ways  in  which  we 
can  get  rid  of  this  10  million  bales  of 
cotton.  We  can  continue  to  export  it 
with  the  current  subsidy  of  $42.50  a  bale 
and  thereby  perpetuate  the  discrimina- 
tion which  now  exists  and  which  this  bUl 
would  imdertake  to  try  to  correct  I  call 
your  attenUon  to  the  fact  that  we  are 
in  a  declining  trend  with  regard  to  ex- 
ports, anyway,  even  with  the  heavy  8.5- 
cent  subsidy.  Last  May  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  testifled  before  the  com- 
mittee that  up  to  that  time  in  this  mar- 
keting year  only  3,059,333  bales  had  been 
registered  for  export  as  against  more 
than  4.350.000  during  the  preceding  year. 
So  our  cotton  exports  declined  more 
than  a  million  bales  in  Just  1  year — even 
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with  the  heavy  subsidy.  Even  If  we  can 
push  our  annual  exports  up  to  5  mil- 
lion bales  again,  we  will  be  paying  out 
$212  million  a  year  for  the  sole  benefit 
of  foreign  competitors  of  our  cotton  mills 
who  furnish  employment  to  our  own  cit- 
izens. This  is  an  actual  subsidy  to  for- 
eigners but  the  ow>onents  of  this  bill 
never  refer  to  that. 

Second,  we  can  give  some  of  it  away 
under  the  aid  program,  or  sell  It  abroad 
under  Public  Law  480  for  unredeemable 
currencies.  Or  we  can  make  some  of  it 
available  to  our  own  mills  at  the  price  we 
sell  it  abroad,  and  I  do  not  call  that  a 
subsidy  but  simple  Justice  to  a  domestic 
industry  and  to  nillllons  of  American 
citizens  who  make  their  living  from  it. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  want  to  speak  In  opposition  to 
this  substitute  amendment,  and  I  wish 
to  address  myself  to  my  Democratic  col- 
leagues. I  think  If  this  amendment 
carries  we  might  well  predict  that  we 
can  write  off  the  South  as  a  voting  area 
for  any  Democratic  presidential  candi- 
date we  might  have,  because  this  amend- 
ment knocks  the  price  support  for  cot- 
ton down  to  29  cents  without  any  com- 
pensating feature. 

The  bill  that  we  have  written  recog- 
nized the  realities  of  cotton  production 
in  the  South.    They  have  some  ineffi- 
cient producers.    They  have  some  very 
small    producers.      Although    our    bill 
basically   provides   for    a   reduction   of 
price  supports  It  eases  the  blow  with 
respect  to  those  who  produce  15  bales  or 
less  and  has  certain  political  values,  be- 
lieve me,  to  the  Democratic  Party.    We 
in    California    could    well    accept    the 
Hoeven  amendment.     In  fact,   a  great 
majority  of  my  farmers  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  abolish  all  price  sup- 
ports.   I  want  to  say  that  it  ill  behooves 
anyone  to  get  up  here  who  supports  high 
price  supports  on  rice,  high  price  sup- 
ports on  wheat,  on  com,  on  dairy  prod- 
ucts and  complain  about  the  price  sup- 
port levels  on  cotton  and  the  equaliza- 
tion payment  feature  of  this  bill,  be- 
cause, believe  me,  it  Is  not  the  most  ex- 
pensive farm   program  that  we  have. 
But  It  is  an  extremely  valuable  farm 
program.    Cotton  aimually  earns  about 
$750  million  in  foreign  exchange  to  help 
In  the  balance-of -payments  problem.    It 
supports  a  vast  manufacturing  Industry 
which  relates  directly  to  such  cities  as 
New   York,   Boston.    Los   Angeles,    and 
other  areas  all  over  the  United  States. 
It  supports   machinery,   fertilizer,   and 
many    other    industries    all    over    the 
United  States.    It  is  not  Just  the  welfare 
of  the  cotton  growers  that  is  Involved 
here  or  the  welfare  of  a  few  spinning 
mills  in  the  South.    It  is  the  welfare  of 
a  much  broader  industry  which  is  rep- 
resented in  almost  all  of  the  areas  of  the 
coimtry    and    specifically    in   the    New 
England  States  and  in  the  garment  cen- 
ters around  the  country. 

This  is  a  very  delicate  mechanism  that 
the  committee  has  put  together.  It 
recognizes  some  of  the  political  realities 
in  the  cotton  situation  as  well  as  the 
economic  realities. 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Chairman,    will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 
Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.    Certainly. 


Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  Hoeven 
amendment  would  really  cut  the  heart 
out  of  this  bill,  so  far  as  the  Inequity 
which  the  present  law  has  created  Is 
concerned.  But  the  bill  as  we  now  have 
It  before  us  will  do  everything  the 
Hoeven  amendment  seeks  to  do  and  also 
cm-e  the  inequity. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  The  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  is  correct.  In 
other  words,  what  the  Hoeven  amend- 
ment would  do  is  reduce  the  price  sup- 
port to  the  farmer  without  any  of  the 
other  necessary  provisions  of  the  Cooley 
bill.  The  mills  would  receive  some  ad- 
vantage, but  not  enough  advantage  to 
eliminate  or  to  substantially  diminish 
the  inequity  which  they  suffer  now  in 
competition  with  foreign  mills.  So  this 
is  a  rather  perfect  device  that  we  have 
put  together  here. 

We  in  California  would  like  to  see  some 
special  proviso  in  there  to  correct  in- 
equities which  we  feel  exist  In  the  cot- 
ton law.  But  we  realize  the  political 
reality  of  the  situation  and  we  cannot 
get  them  except  for  the  rather  limited 
overplant  privilege  contained  In  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  urge  all  of  the 
Members  to  vote  against  this  substitute 
amendment  and  not  upset  this  delicate 
compromise  which  Is  contained  In  this 
bill  and  which  has  been  arrived  at  after 
a  year  of  deliberation. 

I  want  to  say  that  as  far  as  the  tim- 
ing of  this  legislation  is  concerned  I  am 
not  an  Uliberal  Democrat.  This  bill  was 
read  for  floor  action  and  it  was  sched- 
uled for  such  action  before  our  late 
great  President  died,  President  Kennedy. 
It  has  been  kicking  around  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  July. 

Mr.  Chairman,  its  immediate  passage 
is  a  matter  of  urgency  because  the  mills 
do  not  know  what  the  price  of  cotton 
Is  going  to  be  and  there  has  been  a  lot 
of  uncertainty  In  the  cotton  trade  be- 
cause of  the  failure  to  act  on  this  legls- 
latioa 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  In 
support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  have  very 
much  cotton  acreage  In  my  State.  So 
my  Interest  In  this  bill  Is  a  little  bit  re- 
mote, perhaps,  but  it  Is  very  deep  because 
I  happen  to  represent  one  of  the  most 
agricultural  States  in  the  Nation.  I  am 
also  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  I  would  like  to  be  a  part  of 
enacting  some  farm  legislation  that  will 
finally,  at  long  last,  make  sense  and  get 
to  the  root  of  the  real  farm  problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  which 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  offered 
would  make  a  reasonably  good  bill  out 
of  a  bill  that,  in  my  opinion,  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  bad  legislation.  I  say 
that  the  bill  before  us  is  bad  legislation 
because  It  provides  for  an  expensive 
means  of  continuing  a  program  of  cot- 
ton price  supports  which  has  been  re- 
sponsible for  getting  the  cotton  Industry 
Into  the  trouble  about  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  these  last  2  days. 

Mr.  Chairman,  little  has  been  said 
during  the  debate  so  far  to  identify  the 
fact  that  the  reason  for  the  trouble  is 
that  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  has 
Insisted  upon  maintaining  a  price-sup- 
port level  that  Is  a  few  cents  per  poimd 
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above  the  cost  of  sjmthetlcs  and  above 
the  world  price  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture has  the  authority  to  adjust  this 
inequity.  I  have  not  heard  anyone  deny 
that  on  this  floor  during  this  debate. 

Now,  I  am  a  farmer.  I  have  a  sym- 
pathy for  farmers.  But  I  have  little 
faith  in  the  ability  of  Congress  to  im- 
prove the  economic  lot  of  farmers.  We 
have  been  trying  for  some  30  years  and 
yet  we  flnd  today  that  agriculture,  par- 
tially at  least,  according  to  the  statistics, 
is  a  depressed  portion  of  our  economy. 
The  important  part  of  this  picture  of 
adversity  for  agriculture  Is  that  it  Is 
the  small  farmer  who  Is  still  experi- 
encing adversity. 

It  Is  too  often  overlooked  that  the 
benefits  for  our  farm  program  accrue 
to  the  larger  farmers  rather  than  the 
small.  A  price  support  that  is  a  limited 
benefit  to  a  little  farmer  is  a  windfall  to 
the  bigger  one.  We  should  keep  this  In 
mind:  that  39  percent  of  the  farmers  of 
America  produce  89  percent  of  the  total 
agricultural  production  of  this  Nation. 
Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  got  to  start 
recognizing  some  distinction  In  size  of 
farm  operations  if  we  are  ever  going  to 
really  get  to  the  root  of  the  farm  prob- 
lem, and  I  would  be  the  last  to  deny  that 
there  was  not  one. 

The  Cooley  bill  makes  a  gesture  at 
recognizing  the  small  farmer.  The  fact 
that  this  bill  provides  special  attention 
for  the  first  15  bales  has  not  been  identi- 
fied here,  but  it  is  the  first  15  bales  of 
the  cotton  of  every  farmer,  big  or  small, 
that  they  produce.  If  we  want  to  get 
to  the  root  of  this  problem  of  the  small 
farmer,  then  apply  this  special  con- 
sideration to  the  first  15  bales  of  the 
farmer  who  does  not  produce  more  than 
15  bales  of  cotton. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  substitute  offered 
by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr, 
HoEVEN]  may  not  be  popular  with 
farmers.  I  suppose  the  words  I  am  say- 
ing now  are  not  going  to  be  popular  in 
my  district,  either,  because  they  are  go- 
ing to  be  Interpreted  that  I  am  in  favor 
of  lower  price  supports.  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  have  to  recognize  the 
simple  fact  that  we  have  to  have  our 
agricultural  commodities  move  at  prices 
that  would  permit  them  to  move,  in  world 
trade,  and  in  our  domestic  trade. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?  j  | 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
man will  recall  that  when  I  addressed 
the  committee  awhile  ago,  I  read  parts 
of  a  letter  from  the  Farmers'  Union 
stating  that  they  were  opposed  to  this 
bill.  The  Farmers'  Union  has  always 
been  in  favor  of  high  price  supports  and 
apparently  they  now  realize  that  high 
supports  did  not  solve  the  cotton  problem. 
Of  course,  they  also  have  other  valid 
objections  to  this  bad  bill. 

Mr.  SHORT.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  reminding  me  of  that  fact.  I  re- 
Iterate  here  that  the  two  largest  farm 
organizations  in  America  are  opposed  to 
this  bill.  The  Farm  Bureau  has  oin)osed 
the  bill  and  the  Farmers'  Union  has 
written  to  all  Members  of  Congress  on 
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yesterday  stating  they  are  opposed  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill.  I  do  not  know  how 
you  can  make  It  any  clearer  that  the 
farmers  are  not  in  favor  of  this  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  pending  amendment 
and  ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WHTTTEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in 
connection  with  the  debate  on  the  bill 
that  is  before  us,  I  was  tempted  many 
times  to  take  the  fioor  today  and  point 
out  some  other  factors  that  I  did  not 
think  were  being  stressed  fully.  I  have 
not  yet  done  so,  however.  I  hope  to  do  so 
now.  At  this  time  I  point  out  a  number 
of  reasons  why  I  think  the  Congress 
should  turn  down  the  present  substitute 
bill  which  would  reduce  income  to  the 
cotton  farmer  about  $15  to  $20  per  bale. 
I  asked  for  the  additional  time  so  that  I 
might  review  with  you  some  of  the  back- 
ground in  connection  with  the  necessity 
for  agricultural  programs  and  some  of 
the  reasons  for  some  of  the  things  wMch 
have  been  discussed,  all  of  which  lead  to 
the  need  for  us  to  do  something  in  con- 
nection with  cotton  and  cotton  produc- 
tion. As  much  as  many  would  like  to  do 
so.  we  know  if  we  are  to  continue  to  pro- 
duce cotton,  we  must  see  it  is  used. 

At  the  outset,  the  original  farm  legisla- 
tion provided  supports  so  as  to  maintain 
the  purchasing  power  of  those  engaged 
in  agriculture,  recognizing  that  was  the 
greatest  market  that  the  industry  of 
America  had.  We  had  then  and  now 
have  minimum  wage  laws;  we  have  the 
bargaining  power  of  labor  vmions.  the 
right  of  industry  to  mark  up.  In  the 
great  depression  the  drop  in  purchasing 
power  of  American  agriculture,  in  my 
opinion,  was  the  beginning  of  the  depres- 
sion in  that  they  did  not  have  the  pur- 
chasing power  to  buy  what  industry  pro- 
duced. We  know  what  this  coimtry 
went  through  at  that  time.  Every  State 
and  nearly  every  person  was  "broke." 
Then  it  was  that  the  Congress  provided 
price  supports  for  various  and  simdry 
farm  commodities,  all  to  provide  a  fair 
purchasing  power.  There  was  a  differ- 
ence in  the  law  in  the  case  of  perishable 
commodities,  since  an  oversupply  of 
perishable  commodities  would  decay  or 
rot  and  not  be  in  the  way  of  next  year's 
crop;  and  storable  commodities,  such  as 
a  bale  of  cotton,  which  will  keep  for  50 
years  and  be  in  its  original  condition. 

I  would  like  for  some  of  my  friends 
who  have  spoken  here  today  to  realize 
that  they  too  have  price  supports. 
Those  in  the  beef  cattle  business  say  they 
get  no  subsidy,  that  they  do  not  have 
any  price  support.  May  I  say,  you  cer- 
tainly do.  You  have  the  best  kind,  be- 
cause yours  is  in  the  form  of  price  sup- 
ports on  grains  and  feed. 

"The  next  best  price  system  I  am  aware 
of  is  that  for  perishable  commodities, 
where  more  than  50  percent  of  the  30 
percent  of  Import  duties,  the  so-called 
section  32  funds,  are  set  aside  to  buy  up 
the  surplus  In  order  to  balance  supply 
and  demand;  then  the  producer  gets  his 


price  at  the  marketplace.  All  these  pro- 
grams are  based  on  the  necessity  of 
maintaining  a  proper  balance  between 
agriculture,  industry  and  labor,  by  main- 
taining the  greatest  customer  of  indus- 
try, which  is  agriculture. 

The  original  cotton  law  provided  for 
a  processing  tax  which  was  levied  on 
users  of  synthetics  as  well  as  cotton, 
with  the  proceeds  then  used  to  maintain 
farm  purchasing  power  and  income. 
However,  the  Supreme  cSUrt  held  that 
law  luiconstitutlonal  on  the  ground  you 
could  not  levy  a  tax  for  a  special  group. 

If  that  law  had  been  reenacted  so  as 
to  provide  that  such  tax  be  paid  into  the 
"Treasury  and  used  as  a  justification  for 
appropriation,  as  In  our  sugar  program, 
I  believe  It  would  have  been  held  con- 
stitutional. 

However,  when  the  law  failed,  and 
when  the  new  laws  were  written,  the 
synthetics  manufacturers  were  left  out 
from  under  the  provisions  of  the  law. 
"Then  cotton  had  price  supports  but  Uiere 
were  no  price  supports  on  synthetics; 
synthetics  manufacturers  have  been  able 
to  undercut  cotton  prices,  and  cotton's 
share  of  the  domestic  textile  market  has 
constantly  gone  down.  Many  cotton 
producers  believe  the  Cooley  bill  will 
help  to  regain  a  greater  percentage  of 
the  domestic  market. 

As  to  this,  time  will  tell.  Certainly  we 
need  to  follow  the  course  of  this  measure 
to  be  sure  It  does  what  Its  title  says— I 
quote:  "A  bill  to  encourage  increased 
consumption  of  cotton  to  maintain  In- 
come of  cotton  producers,  and  so  forth." 
We  hope  research  will  do  the  job,  though 
I  know  It  is  slow. 

May  I  point  out  again  that  always  our 
Government  surpluses  could  be  sold  In 
the  world  market  for  whatever  price  It 
would  bring.  For  many  years  our  Gov- 
ernment held  U.S.  cotton  off  world  mar- 
kets while  building  up  foreign  produc- 
tion. None  of  that  Is  required  l^  law. 
The  pajrment  of  a  subsidy  is  not  required. 
The  law  authorizes  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  to  sell  anything  In 
the  world  it  has  for  anything  in  the 
world  It  wlU  bring.  What  we  have  is 
losses,  but  mechanically  we  have  at  times 
xised  the  subsidy  approach. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  from  the 
sugar-producing  area  think  they  have 
no  interest  in  price  supports.  May  I 
say  you  do.  for  you  have  a  processing 
tax  that  is  levied  and  you  divide  it 
among  the  sugar  producers.  The  wool 
producers  think  they  have  no  interest  in 
this  matter.  To  you  I  say  you  have  a 
real  Brannan  plan;  but  may  I  say,  you 
are  dependent  upon  the  support  of  Con- 
gress to  keep  the  program.  Another  ma- 
jor reason  we  are  In  this  predicament  is 
that  under  section  22  of  the  basic  law. 
the  Agricultural  Act.  it  was  provided 
that  the  Government  could  prohibit  the 
Import  of  any  foreign  commodities,  or 
finished  goods,  or  tax  them  if  such  im- 
ports jeopardized  oiu-  domestic  farm  pro- 
gram. Under  the  policy  followed  by  our 
Government  for  the  last  few  years,  tin- 
der both  parties,  the  right  of  keeping 
these  goods  out  has  not  been  fully  exer- 
cised; and  Imports  of  cotton  goods  have 
greatly  Increased.  Whatever  the  rea- 
sons, section  22  has  not  been  fully  used 
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and  all  these  goods  are  coming  back  Into 
this  country. 

To  tell  you  another  thing  which  has 
not  been  stressed  here,  I  want  you  to 
luiow  that  Cmigress  has  been  more  fair 
than  might  appear.  Congress,  through 
the  Department  of  Agriculture,  has  paid 
the  domestic  mills  money  to  the  point 
where  that  part  of  the  cotton  the  do* 
mestlc  mills  exported  in  world  trade  has 
been  bought  at  the  world  price.  Do  not 
tell  me  it  has  not.     It  has  and  is. 

These  are  some  of  the  reasons  the 
Cooley  bill  is  before  you.  The  cotton 
people,  as  a  group,  have  come  up  with 
the  idea  that  sooner  or  later  they  have  to 
be  competitive  with  ssmthetic  fibers,  or 
they  cannot  maintain  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can cotton — which  is  essential  if  we  are 
to  produce  cotton.  Also,  they  know  they 
have  ^o  live  in  an  economy  where  we 
have  high  costs.  Tbe  Cooley  bill  hopes 
to  give  help  until  such  time  as  research 
can  lower  the  cost  of  production,  cot- 
ton can  attain  a  competitive  position 
with  the  synthetic  fiber,  and  save  the 
Oovemment  lots  of  money. 

The  Hoeven  sulxrtitute,  which  I  oppose, 
would  simply  reduce  the  farmer's  price — 
right  now  $15  or  $20  a  bale,  leave  tbe 
farmer  with  all  of  his  costs,  reduce  his 
income,  and  give  no  help  while  efforts 
are  made  to  reduce  costs. 

The  Hoeven  bill  wotild  wreck  the  econ- 
omj  of  the  Cotton  Belt  and  seriously 
hurt  the  national  economy. 

So  I  say  again,  the  American  producer 
Is  trying  to  cooperate,  trying  through 
research  to  get  where  he  can  produce 
eotton  cheaper,  trying  bf  research  to 
get  his  cost  of  production  down  to  where 
he  can  compete  with  synthetics  price- 
wise.  He  says  he  will  go  along  with 
the  proposed  Cooley  bill,  if  you  will  go 
along  with  the  provisions  to  help  out 
with  this  adjustmmt  during  the  period 
when  he  tries,  through  research,  to  re- 
duce costs.  I  hope  they  are  right,  though 
again,  I  know  research  results  are  stow 
to  come. 

I  do  recognize  that  we  are  up  against 
the  Hoeven  amendment  of  cutting  prices 
to  farmers  $15  to  $20  per  bale  if  we  dont 
do  something.  So  far  as  the  Cooley  bill 
is  concerned,  I  have  a  number  of  reserva- 
tions, as  I  know  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Coolbt]  does. 
However,  when  the  producers  take  this 
mxm  themselves  it  is  time  this  Congress 
helped  them  and  not  come  In  here  as 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  would  do,  and 
whack  $20  a  bale  out  of  farm  income  in 
a  period  when  it  is  as  hard  as  can  be 
Just  to  meet  the  cost  of  production. 

Again  I  say,  there  are  no  "holiw  than 
thou's"  in  the  field  of  agriculture.  There 
are  price  supports  in  every  direction  you 
can  imagine.  There  are  price  supports 
on  perishables.  There  are  price  supports 
on  beef.  And  there  are  price  supports 
on  all  the  rest  of  these  commodities,  all 
made  necessary  by  other  laws. 

But  here,  for  once,  you  have  a  group 
that  recognizes  its  problems  and  says. 
If  you  help  us  over  a  period  of  4  or 
5  years,  we  wUl  try  to  work  our  prob- 
lems out  so  we  can  compete  and  keep 


cotton  from  going  hito  the  hands  of  the 
Oovemment 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  pending 
amendment  is  defeated. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  For  what  purpose 
does  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Beermann],  a  member  of  the  committee, 
rise? 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  last  word,  and  rise 
in  support  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman  and  Members  of  the 
Committee,  when  we  were  holding  these 
hearings  on  January  30, 1963, 1  suggested 
to  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Gath- 
□VGSl.  that  we  should  include  t>ertinent 
Infonnation  in  the  record.  The  discus- 
sion yesterday  and  today  has  proven  that 
this  information  should  have  been  in- 
cluded in  the  record  and  not  try  to 
sweep  it  under  the  rug. 

My  questions  were:  What  will  the  10 
largest  producers  receive  under  this  pro- 
gram? 

What  will  the  10  largest  handlers  re- 
ceive under  this  program? 

What  will  the  10  largest  mills  receive 
under  this  program? 

The  chairman  asked  me  to  defer,  and 
through  the  kindness  of  the  chairmen. 
the  subcommittee  chairman  and  the 
committee  chairman,  all  through  the 
hearings  in  permitting  my  many  ques- 
tions of  the  witnesses.  I  deferred.  I  am 
from  Nebraska,  ladies  and  gentleu^. 
and  I  knew  little  about  cotton  as  (^De- 
cember 13.  1962. 1  knew  Uttle  about  cot- 
ton legislation  except  that  I  wore  and 
what  I  might  purchase — at  that  time  I 
suggested  to  the  gentlemen  on  the  com- 
mittee, I  would  be  glad  to  help  in  the  cot- 
ton problem  if  you  will  bear  with  me,  I 
needed  to  know  many  tilings. 

The  gentleman  from  Arkansas.  Chair- 
man Gathings,  very  kindly  gave  me  this 
freedom  and  I  asked  the  questions.  And 
I  appreciate  the  kindness  of  the  commit- 
tee chairmen;  every  question  I  asked  was 
answered  but  ttiis  one. 

The  question  was.  What  will  these 
people  receive  if  this  type  of  bill  is 
passed? 

Further  than  that,  the  discussion  be- 
tween the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
PoAGZ] ,  vice  chairman  of  the  committee, 
and  Mr.  Murphy,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  was  on  the  points  dis- 
cussed here  today.  What  is  the  rate  in- 
equity? How  are  you  going  to  satisfy  the 
inequity?  We  spent  the  whole  morning 
on  that  one  subject.  How  are  you  going 
to  handle  this  inequity? 

We  never  decided  it  in  the  committee. 
It  was  taken  out  of  the  bill  because  we 
could  not  decide  it  in  the  committee. 

I  withdrew  my  questions  on  these  sub- 
jects but  they  have  come  back  to  tutunt 
you  today. 

I  wittidrew  my  questions  at  the  request 
of  tlie  subcommittee  chairman  after  I 
said.  "Agriculture  has  a  public  relations 
problem  to  consider.  I  Just  do  not  want 
to  see  it  injured." 

My  point  was.  if  that  information 
on  amoimts  liad  been  in  the  Rxcord,  you 
would  not  liave  had  the  problem  you 
have  had  in  the  last  2  days. 


The  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr. 
Oathincs]  said: 

I  think  you  are  doing  more  to  Injoire  the 
program  to  the  questlona  yon  have  asked 
there  than  anything  conceivable. 

In  deference  to  my  chairman,  I  said : 
I  withdraw  my  question. 

I  say  it  was  a  mistake  not  to  include 
it  in  the  hearings.  You  would  not  have 
had  all  this  fight  today.  Everyone  who 
came  before  the  committee  said:  "We  do 
not  want  tills  subsidy." 

The  producers  did  not  want  it.  The 
handlers  did  not  want  it.  The  mills  did 
not  want  it. 

Then  Just  who  wants  it? 

The  National  Cotton  Advisory  Com- 
mittee was  far  from  unanimous  In  their 
recommendation  of  this  legislation.  So, 
if  the  producers  do  not  want  it  and  the 
handlers  do  not  want  it  and  the  mills 
do  not  want  it,  what  are  we  fighting 
about?  Right  now  we  are  fighting  to 
force  the  poor  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
to  make  a  determination  that  the  com- 
mittee would  not  decide. 

I  would  like  to  show  you  a  little  news- 
paper. This  is  tlie  China  Mail,  estab- 
lished 1845.  This  is  the  late  final  edi- 
tion of  Thursday.  November  15,  1962. 
This  is  in  the  record  of  the  hearings  on 
page  60.  Now,  this  is  in  the  record,  too. 
The  gentleman  from  South  Carolina 
came  before  our  committee,  and  I  asked 
liim  if  he  agreed  with  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina,  where  the  front 
page  headline  says,  "Now  that  the  textile 
dispute  has  been  settled  you  can  look 
forward  to  a  great  expansion  of  exports 
to  ttie  United  States." 

This  was  Secretary  Hodges'  message 
ot  hope  for  Hong  Kong. 

Hong  Kong  can  look  forward  to  a  great 
expansion  of  her  exporta  to  the  United  States 
now  that  the  textUe  dispute  has  been  set- 
tled. Mr.  Luther  U.  Hodges,  the  American 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  said  before  his  de- 
parture today. 

He  said  that  the  United  States  is  an  ex- 
tremely favorable  market  for  the  Colony  and 
there  Is  no  Ul  feeling  against  "made  in  Hong 
Kong"  products. 

His  advice  for  Hong  Kong  manufacturers 
was  to  devote  more  effort  and  money  to  re- 
search. 

He  said  Industries  here  should  not  limit 
themselves  to  any  particular  products  or 
market. 

He  described  the  bustle  and  activity  he  saw 
In  Hong  Kong  as  "fantastic." 

The  mental  attitude  of  the  people  In  Hong 
Kong  Is  exceUent.  he  said.  He  believed  that 
people  in  Hong  Kong  generally  wanted  free 
trade. 

He  said  the  textile  dispute  between  Hong 
Kong  and  the  United  States  created  some 
mlsundersUndlng  In  both  coimtrles. 

But  this,  he  said,  had  been  cleared  up  and 
future  trading  patterns  would  foUow  orderly 
arrangements  under  the  long-term  Geneva 
agreement. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  proceed  for  2 
additional  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  BEERMANN.  Now  lo(^  at  your 
hole  card.  Those  of  you  who  voted  for 
the  Trade  Expansion  Act.  I  know  this 
bill  is  fulfilling  a  promise  to  help  you 
out,  but  you  are  getting  doublecrossed 
by  your  own  Secretary  of  Commerce. 

On  page  103  of  the  hearings  a  gentle- 
man testified  before  the  committee  and 
he  said,  "cotton  is  being  punished  for  a 
crime  it  did  not  commit.  The  crime  is 
simply  being  overpriced." 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  submit  to  you  the 
Hoeven  substitute  gets  about  as  close  to 
the  bill  that  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture was  close  to  agreement  on  before 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  announced 
the  support  price  for  this  year.  When 
he  announced  that  support  price  it  threw 
cotton  legislation  into  a  cocked  hat  in 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

I  ask  you  to  support  the  Hoeven  sub- 
stitute and  let  us  get  on  with  the  business 
of  helping  the  people  in  cotton  out  of 
their  dilemma. 

I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  we  agree  on  a 
limitation  of  time.  This  thing  could  go 
on  way  into  the  night  unless  we  do.  We 
will  be  about  an  hour  or  two  speaking  on 
tills  amendment  at  the  rate  at  which 
they  are  now  rising.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  we  agree  to  close  debate  on 
this  amendment  at  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  U  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  POAGE.  Mr.  Chahman,  I  move 
that  all  debate  on  this  amendment  close 
at  4  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  genUeman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  PoageI  moves  that  all 
debate  on  this  amendment  and  all 
amendments  thereto  close  at  4  o'clock. 
The  question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  [Mr.  Poagi]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry.  I  understood  the 
gentleman  to  propose  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  close  at  4  o'clock,  and 
I  understood  the  Chair  to  say  "this 
amendment  and  all  amendments  there- 
to." 

The  CHAIRMAN.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  SNYDER.     Which  is  it? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  "And  all  amend- 
ments thereto"  is  the  way  the  Chair  put 
it:  "This  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto"  is  the  way  the  Chair  put 
the  question. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Then,  a  further  parlia- 
mentary Inquiry.  In  the  event  this 
amendment  would  pass,  would  this  pre- 
clude any  further  amendments  to  the 
bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.     It  would  not. 
Mr.    HALLECK.    Mr.    Chairman,    a 
parliamentary  Inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.    Tl;ie  gentleman  will 

state  it.  j 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  un- 
derstood the  Chairman  to  say  that  if 
the  substitute  were  adopted  there  could 
be  still  further  amendments.  I  am  in- 
quiring whether  or  not  under  the  rules  of 


the  House  if  the  substitute  were  adopted 
the  Committee  would  not  immediately 
rise. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  could  be  fur- 
ther amendments  only  in  the  event  the 
substitute  were  voted  down. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 

Mr.  KYL.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  transfer  my  time  to  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pindley]. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
Pindley]. 

Mr.  PINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  no  one 
would  deny  that,  as  the  result  of  Federal 
programs,  an  inequity  is  borne  by  the 
textUe  mills  of  the  United  States.  The 
Hoeven  substitute  would  ease  this  in- 
equity to  the  tune  of  3  V2  cents  a  pound 
on  cotton  which  would  bring  things  far 
better  into  line  than  they  are  today,  and 
get  us  on  the  right  track. 

Concerning  my  source  of  information 
for  my  mill  subsidy  chart,  I  have  in  my 
hand  letters  from  each  of  the  mills  in- 
volved stating  how  much  is  used  by  each. 
The  figures  on  the  chart  are  computed 
on  the  basis  of  payments  authorized  as 
a  result  of  the  Mclntire  amendment, 
which  would  vary  between  5  and  6  cents 
a  pound   over  a   3-year   period.     The 
figures  are  computed  carefully  and  they 
are  accurate.     They  have  been  on  the 
public  record  for  over  a  month  without 
any  challenge.     They  authorize  multi- 
million-dollar payments  to  textile  mills. 
Can  anyone  give  me  a  guarantee  that 
even  one  dime  of   these  multimillion- 
dollar  payments  will  be  translated  into 
the  form  of  lower  prices  for  the  con- 
sumer?    He  cannot  give  such  a  guar- 
antee.   Can  anyone  give  me  a  guarantee 
that  even  one  dime  of  these  multimil- 
lion-dollar payments  will  be  translated 
into  the  form  of   bigger   payrolls  and 
liigher  payrolls  and  higher  wages  for  the 
employees  of  the  textile  mills?    Of  course 
not. 

Are  you  prepared  to  make  the  same 
sort  of  multimillion-dollar  payments 
to  the  manmade  fiber  industry?  After 
all,  the  pepole  who  make  dacron.  nylon, 
rayon,  are  American  citizens,  too.  If 
you  vote  for  this  bill  you  are  voting  to 
require  those  American  citizens  as  tax- 
payers to  help  finance  their  own  com- 
petition. Is  tills  your  idea  of  justice? 
I  do  not  see  how  anyone  in  good  con- 
science could  vote  for  a  bill  which  would 
retain  the  multimillion-dollar  subsidies 
or  payments  that  are  set  forth  accu- 
rately on  this  chart. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Qttie]  for  l^j  minutes. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  before  we 
agree  to  support  this  bill  or  oppose  the 
Hoeven  amendment,  I  think  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  ought  to  consider  what 
would  happen  if  every  other  commodity 
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that  was  in  the  same  plight  as  cotton 
received  the  same  kind  of  treatinent 
as  proposed  in  this  bilL 

Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  pretty  well  agreed 
that  tills  will  mean  something  like  $600 
million  over  a  3 -year  period  additional 
cost  to  the  taxpayers  if  this  cotton  bill 
goes  tiirough.  Let  us  just  consider  two 
other  commodities  that  are  in  the  same 
plight,  wheat  and  butter.  If  wheat  re- 
ceived the  same  kind  of  treatment,  at 
least  another  $300  million  a  year  would 
have  to  be  added  to  the  taxpayers'  ex- 
pense, or  $900  million  in  a  period  of 
3  years. 

If  butter  received  the  same  kind  of 
treatment,  with  a  15-cent-a-pound  re- 
duction in  price,  this  will  mean  $360 
million  a  year,  or  $1,060  million  in  the 
3-year  period,  making  a  grand  total  for 
just  three  commodities,  then,  rather  than 
Just  cotton,  of  $2.6  billion  at  the  end  of 
3  years. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  we  are  going  to  bring 
equity  to  American  agriculture,  and 
equity  is  what  we  are  talking  about.  lo<* 
at  wliat  it  is  going  to  cost  us.  Think  of 
this  before  you  support  this  kind  of  a 
program,  because  we  set  precedents  here. 
If  we  give  it  to  cotton,  think  u^at  it  will 
mean  to  the  dairy  farmer,  because  the 
dairy  interests  are  represented  all  over 
the  country  rather  than  just  a  small  part 
of  the  country  as  is  the  case  with  cotton. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
HosMER]  for  1V4  minutes. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
shaky  structure  of  cotton  subsidies 
should  be  rased  rather  than  recon- 
structed as  attempted  by  the  kind  of 
illc^ical  and  inadequate  patchwork  bill 
we  have  before  us  at  this  time. 

This  bill  is  not  going  to  be  of  any  help 
with  respect  to  imports,  because  the  cost 
of  cotton  is  such  a  small  fraction  of  the 
reimported  textiles'  cost  in  relation  to  the 
cheap  labor  overseas,  that  nottiing  is  go- 
ing to  be  changed  pricewise  of  sufficient 
significance  to  have  any  effect  upon  the 
export-import  problem. 

But  let  us  assume  for  a  moment  that 
the  contrary  would  be  true.  Even  under 
that  assumption  the  bill  is  going  to  be 
of  no  help  to  reduce  the  cotton  stockpile 
because  exports  will  be  reduced  in  direct 
proportion  to  increases  in  domestic  con- 
sumption. Moreover,  it  is  going  to  be 
of  no  help  to  the  general  economy 
because  whatever  increased  use  of  cot- 
ton, if  any.  is  going  to  come  out  of  the 
chemical  fiber  producers  of  America  and 
hurt  that  sector  of  the  American  econ- 
omy in  direct  proportion  to  any  help  it 
gives  the  natural  fiber  sector. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  ref- 
erence to  these  mills  which  are  listed 
over  here  on  the  chart,  over  which  there 
have  been  considerable  tears  shed  for 
their  financial  prospects,  I  Just  took  a 
look  at  the  Wall  Street  Journal  file 
maintained  outside  the  Chamber  in  the 
Speaker's  lobby,  and  the  first  on  the  list 
is  Burlington  Industries.  Its  stock  dur- 
ing this  year  iias  risen  from  25%  on  the 
New  York  Stock  Exchange  to  42,  a  rlae  of 
62  percent. 
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Stevens  stock  has  experienced  a  23> 
percent  rise  in  price  on  the  stock  ex- 
change. Dan  River  Mills  has  had  a  27- 
percent  j  ump.  I  could  not  find  the  other 
two  mills  Usted. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  brutal  truth  is  that 
we  have  too  much  cotton  in  this  country 
because  too  maxiy  people  are  growing 
too  much  of  it. 

They  are  growing  too  much  because 
the  domestic  price  levels  are  artificially 
high,  which  incidentally  keeps  XJS.  cot- 
ton blocked  from  natural  access  to 
world  markets. 

The  further  brutal  truth  Is  that  these 
artificial  price  levels  are  maintained  be- 
cause legislation  passed  by  this  Congress 
makes  It  possible  and  because  the  Secre- 
tary of  Agriculture  lacks  the  political 
courage  to  reduce  support  levels,  which 
he  has  the  power  to  do. 

The  cotton  mess  wUl  plague  us,  drain 
the  Federal  Treasury  and  pile  up  the 
national  debt  until  this  Congress  has  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  drop  this  artifi- 
cial, illogical,  and  fallacious  business  of 
crop  props. 

As  a  starter  I  urge  passage  of  the 
Hoeven  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  LMr. 
Oaoss]  for  I  Hi  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  time  be 
yielded  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 

HOKVXM]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  requeat  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Gkoss]  ? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
HoBvxir]  for  IMt  minutes. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  aU  I 
want  to  do  is  to  sum  up  the  situation. 
i^^>m  the  standpoint  of  economy  in  Gov- 
ernment this  bill  will  cost  $635  million 
more  than  the  present  cotton  program 
over  the  period  of  3  years. 

Those  who  are  talking  about  economy 
in  Government  should  take  heed.  This 
bill  also  provides  for  back-door  spending 
to  which  a  lot  of  us  have  been  opposed. 

This  bill  would  embrace  the  so-called 
Brannan  plan  of  production  payments. 
This  would  establish  a  dangerous  prec- 
edent which  is  going  to  haunt  you  when 
other  segments  of  agriculture  demand 
similar  relief.  You  will  likely  be  con- 
fronted by  similar  requests  from  the 
dairy  industry,  from  the  cattle  feeders 
ol  this  country,  and  from  other  segments 
in  our  agricultural  economy.  Once  we 
have  opened  the  door,  we  are  going  to 
have  to  afford  similar  relief  to  everyone 
of  our  agricultural  industries  that  gets 
into  trouble. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  hope  the  members  of 
the  Committee  will  review  the  objections 
as  I  see  them,  and  that  you  will  then  vote 
for  my  substitute.  It  simply  eliminates 
all  of  the  controversial  sections  of  the 
bin;  lowers  the  price  support  over  a  3- 
year  period  to  30  cents  the  first  year, 
29^8  cents  the  second  year  and  29  cents 
the  third  year  and  provides  for  a  com- 
prehensive research  for  cotton.  If  you 
really  want  to  do  something  for  the  cot- 
ton industry  you  will  vote  for  my  substi- 
tute. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nises the  gentlMnan  from  South  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  Watson]. 

Mr.  WATSON.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  yield  my  time  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Missis- 
sippi [Mr.  Abkbivxthy]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

The  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Abkrnitht]. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  pending  amendment  would  have  a 
very  disadvantageous  effect  on  a  very 
Important  segment  of  American  indus- 
try, an  industry  that  everyone  knows  Is 
entitled  to  equity  and  justice,  and  as 
everyone  knows  is  placed  in  a  very  disad- 
vantageous position  by  reason  of  the  In- 
ternational situation  where  people 
abroad  can  buy  cotton  at  8.5  cents  less 
than  it  is  sold  to  American  industry.  If 
ever  there  wtts  a  cause  for  justice.  It  la 
this  bill.  The  pending  amendment 
would  cut  its  heart  out  so  far  as  justice 
Is  concerned,  and  I  hope  the  substitute 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  wlU 
be  defeated. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Speaker  for  his 
remarks.  He  most  accurately  stated  the 
situation  and  it  is  along  the  same  line 
that  I  intended  to  address  my  remarks. 
Our  distinguished  Speaker  has  stated  the 
situation  so  much  better  than  I  could 
and  I  trust  the  Members  will  heed  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  would  not  be 
here  if  It  were  not  for  the  inequities,  the 
existence  of  which  no  one  has  challenged. 
This  bill  has  not  been  brought  to  the  floor 
because  of  the  research  provision  which 
it  contains.  This  is  merely  an  tocldental 
amendment  added  to  the  bill.  That  is 
one  section  of  Mr.  Hoxvxn's  substitute. 
Neither  was  this  measure  brought  here 
because  of  the  Mclntire  amendment,  the 
substance  of  which  Is  the  second  provi- 
sion In  the  Hoeven  substitute.  This  Is 
another  incidental  Item.  Neither  of 
these  Incidental  Items  deal  with  the  prob- 
lem which  brought  the  bill  out  of  com- 
mittee and  to  this  body. 

The  bill  is  here  because  of  certain  in- 
eqiiities,  the  existence  of  which  no  one 
has  challenged.  The  Hoeven  amend- 
ment just  puts  us  up  to  the  Issue  a  bit 
sooner  and.  to  my  judgment,  a  bit  too 
early.  If  you  want  to  vote  down  the 
bill  without  even  hearing  any  more  of  its 
merits,  If  you  feel  you  have  had  enough, 
and  the  time  has  come  to  vote  the  bill 
down,  then  the  thing  for  you  to  do  is  to 
vote  for  the  Hoeven  substitute  because 
It  completely  eliminates  the  provision  of 
the  bill  which  inspired  the  hearings  and 
brought  this  issue  to  the  floor  of  the 
House.    The  situation  Is  just  that  simple. 

I  hope  this  Committee  and  all  Mem- 
bers present  who  are  Interested  in  hav- 
ing the  Issues  fully  debated  will  afford 
the  members  of  our  committee  that  op- 
portunity.   As  of  the  moment  that  is  all 


we  ask.  Then  if  you  feel  the  bill  has 
merit  you  can  vote  It  up.  If  you  do  not 
feel  It  has  merit,  you  can  vote  it  down. 
I  hope  you  will  vote  down  the  Hoeven 
amendment  because  to  vote  it  up  means 
the  end  of  the  bill  and  the  perpetuation 
of  the  inequity  which  the  bill  is  designed 
to  correct. 

I  respectfully  ask  you  to  vote  down  the 
Hoeven  amendment  and  accord  us  the 
privilege  of  discussing  the  issues  and  the 
merits  In  an  orderly  fashion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California 
[Mr.  BALDwn*]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rep- 
resent 450,000  cotton  users  and  consum- 
ers. They  are  entitled  to  have  their 
views  heard.  The  implication  of  the 
arguments  against  the  Hoeven  substi- 
tute Is  that  the  only  way  to  correct  the 
existing  inequity  Is  to  establish  a  third 
subsidy  in  the  field  of  cottcm. 

There  is  another  way  to  correct  this 
inequity.  That  Is  to  lower  cotton  price 
supports  until  they  are  no  higher  than 
the  world  price  and  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation to  the  mills  overseas  who  are 
buying  our  cotton.  If  we  lower  price 
supports  to  where  they  are  equivalent  to 
the  world  price  plus  the  freight  rate 
overseas,  then  we  would  eliminate  the 
inequity  that  now  exists.  If  we  take  this 
course  to  eliminate  the  Inequity  we  are 
not  putting  a  new  Inequity  on  the  US. 
taxpayers.  Pw  this  reason  the  Hoeven 
substitute  has  merit,  and  should  be 
ad<^)ted. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
MclNmtsl. 

(By  unanimous  consent  Mr.  Mclirmtc 
jrielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Brock.) 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr. 
Brock  1. 

Mr.  BROCK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  think  any  of  us  on  this  side,  at  least, 
would  object  to  the  principle  sought  In  \ 
the  Hoeven  amendment.  I  think  what 
we  now  must  do.  though.  Is  to  look  at  the 
real  Impact  of  this  amendment  If 
ad(vted  by  this  House.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  adopt  it  for  one  simple  reason. 

You  talk  about  a  basic  problem.  The 
basic  problem  is  the  price  support  which 
forces  a  false  price  on  American  cotton 
and  requires  the  American  manufactxirer 
to  pay  8.5  cents  a  pound  more  than  any 
other  manufacturer.  It  Is  not  on^  8.5 
cents  a  pound  more  than  the  Japanese 
manufacturer  but  8.5  cents  a  pound  more 
than  the  manufactiu-er  of  a  competing 
fabric,  of  synthetics  such  as  rayon  and 
nylon.  This  is  the  problem.  The  prob- 
lem is  not  with  Imports  but  with  syn- 
thetics, which  have  tripled  the  impact 
of  cotton  imports. 

The  effect  of  this  amendment  would 
be  simply  to  say  we  are  going  to  reduce 
the  support  price,  but  what  happens 
while  that  reduction  is  going  on?  You 
eliminate  your  cotton  market  by  chang- 
ing your  machines  over  to  synthetics. 
When  you  get  through  with  reducing  th4 
support  prices  you  have  solved  yoUr 
problem,  yes.  but  how?  By  eliminating 
the  market  for  cotton.  That  is  the  end 
result  of  the  Hoeven  amendment.  This 
is  the  problem  we  face  if  we  adopt  this 
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subsUtute  proposal:  I  do  not  think  It  is 
proper  or  workable.  I  thtn^  it  is  going 
to  result  in  the  elimination  of  thousands 
of  jobs  in  American  Industry.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  afford  that. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  BROYHn.L]. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  pleased  that  there 
is  blparUsian  recognition  of  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem  confronting  the  cot- 
ton economy  and  that  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  see  the  need  for  legislation  I 
deeply  regret,  however,  that  there  is  dis- 
agreement over  the  extent  of  the  action 
the  situation  demands.  While  the  sub- 
sUtute being  offered  here  would  deal 
with  part  of  the  problem.  It  is  inade- 
quate. Certainly.  I  oppose  this  subsU- 
tute and  I  urge  that  the  Integrity  of  the 
orighial  proposal  with  the  amendment 
to  lower  price  supports  progressively  be 
adopted.  1 1 

Too  much  time  has  gone  by  already. 
If  this  subsUtute  is  accepted,  it  will  be 
an  admission  that  there  is  still  more 
time  available  to  deal  adequately  with 
the  problem,  in  my  opinion,  this  Is  not 
the  case.    I  only  wish  it  were. 

The  equalization  features  are  the  very 
heart  of  this  bill,  and  they  represent  the 
only  sound  hope  of  putting  American 
cotton  back  on  Its  feet. 

As  I  have  said  before,  markets,  and 
only  markets,  are  the  key  to  this  whole 
question.  It  will  not  do  any  good  to 
reduce  price  supports  over  the  long 
term,  or  reduce  growing  costs  by  the  re- 
search program,  if  the  markets  for  cot- 
ton textiles  have  been  wiped  out  in  the 
meantime.  What  good  will  it  do  to 
Initiate  a  program  for  lowering  raw  cot- 
ton prices  over  a  3-year  period  unless  we 
insure  that  there  will  be  cotton  textile 
markets  left  for  farmers  to  sell  to?  We 
have  got  to  provide  a  way  now  for  cot- 
ton prices  to  be  competitive. 

The  equallzaUon  featxires  of  this  bill 
are  the  answer.  If  we  continue  to  force 
American  mills  to  pay  more  for  cotton 
than  their  foreign  competitors,  Ameri- 
can cotton  products  will  continue  to  be 
priced  out  of  the  American  market. 

Gradually  lowering  price  supports  over 
3  years,  and  gradually  lowering  produc- 
tion costs  with  a  research  program,  while 
a  step  in  right  direction,  simply  will  not 
give  the  help  needed.    We  have  got  to 
get  back  these  markets  for  cotton  tex- 
tiles.   And  we  have  got  to  get  them  back 
now.    Tliree  years  more  of  the  present 
situation,  and  the  American  cotton  in- 
dustry will  just  be  something  for  his- 
torians to  use  as  an  illustration  of  the 
Federal  Government's  power  to  destroy. 
Over  the  past  2  years,  cotton  has  suf- 
fered a  direct  competitive  loss  to  other 
fibers  in  the  amount  of  20  percent.    Also 
over  the  past  2  years,  imports  of  cotton 
in  the  form  of  textiles  have  Increased  56 
percent.    Over  the  past  5  years,  thou- 
sands of  textile  jobs  have  been  wiped 
out.    This  ought  to  be  warning  enough 
to  all  that  the  approach  taken  in  this 
substitute  Is  not  enough. 

Now,  some  might  say  that  this  Is  too 
bad,  but  that  It  really  Is  not  the  Federal 
Government's  Job  to  help  cotton  out  of 
its  problem.    Well,  gentiemen,  I  say  that 
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it  is  the  Federal  Government's  Job  to 
help  cotton  out,  because  it  was  the  Fed- 
eral Government  that  got  cotton  into 
this  mess  in  the  first  place. 

Statistics  Indicate  a  fantastic  loss  In 
markets  over  just  the  past  2  years.  So 
far  this  yesir,  indications  are  that  mar- 
ket losses  are  going  to  be  even  greater 
during  1963.  If  we  wait  more  years,  as 
this  substitute  suggests.  It  is  simply  go- 
ing to  be  too  late. 

In  tills  debate,  much  has  been  said 
about  the  inroads  of  synthetic  fibers 
Today  the  price  squeeze  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry  suffers  has  caused  it  to 
turn  to  synthetics  on  a  massive  scale. 
This  is  a  fact  of  business  life.  The  syn- 
thetics are  cheaper.  However,  they  are 
not  available.  Production  capacity  can- 
not fill  the  orders  for  synthetics.  Cer- 
tainly, the  synthetic  fiber  industry  is 
watching  closely  what  we  do  today.  If 
we  do  not  act  to  assure  a  market  for 
cotton  in  our  domestic  mills  now,  the 
course  synthetics  manufacturers  '  will 
take  is  obvious.  Plant  expansion  can 
be  expected  immediately  to  fill  the  orders 
which  capacity  operations  now  cannot 
fill. 

There  is  no  mystery  about  this.  There 
has  been  too  much  talk  here  about 
•wmdfalls"  to  the  cotton  mills.  The 
plain  fact  Is  that  price  competition  is 
going  to  prevail.  If  cotton  mills  are 
denied  cotton  at  competitive  prices  now, 
those  strong,  wealthy  enough  to  survive' 
will  look  to  synthetics.  Others  will  seek 
out  foreign  suppUes  of  yarns.  Can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  the  declining  market 
for  cotton  will  be  aggravated?  Is  there 
any  doubt  what  economic  damage  will 
result  in  a  vast  section  of  this  country? 
Is  there  any  doubt  that  emergency  relief 
measures  costing  far  more  than  the  ad- 
ditional cost  of  this  bill  may  have  to  be 
considered  here? 

It  Is  obvious  that  the  cotton  surpluses 
we  are  piling  up  now  cannot  be  sold 
without  expanded  markets.  If  we  could 
dispose  of  them,  the  opposition  to  using 
these  surpluses  to  expand  those  markets 
might  be  valid.  But  the  facts  are  other- 
wise. 

Cotton  surpluses  have  Increased  ovw 
the  past  2  years  from  1.5  to  8.2  million 
bales  and  exports  have  dropped  from  6  6 
to  3.4  million  bales.  We  obviously  can- 
not sell  surplus  cotton  on  the  world 
market  as  fast  as  the  CCC  is  acquiring 
it.  and  we  are  losing  our  market  at  home 
because  of  the  support  price.  WeU  how 
are  we  ever  going  to  get  rid  of  this 
cotton?  The  answer  is— to  create  mar- 
kets for  it.  How  do  we  create  markets 
for  it?  By  making  It  competitive.  And 
how  do  we  make  it  competitive?  By 
making  it  avaUable  to  our  mills  at  a 
competitive  price.  And  how  do  we  make 
it  available  to  our  domestic  mills  at  a 
competitive  price?  Only  by  rejecting 
this  substitute. 

I  do  not  want  to  see  "too  little  and  too 
late"  carved  as  the  epitaph  on  the 
tombstone  of  the  cotton  economy  I 
urge  that  this  substitute  be  rejected 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentieman  from  T^xas  [Mr 

POAGK]. 

<By  unanimous  consent.  Mr.  Poagx 
yielded  his  time  to  Mr.  Coolxy.) 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CooLXY]. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  t2iere 
has  been  some  question  about  the  stand- 
tog  of  the  AFL-CIO  on  this  legislation 
Here  is  a  telegram  I  have  received  from 
William  Pollock,  general  president.  Tex- 
tile Workers  Union  of  America  AFL- 
CIO: 

Have  Just  been  informed  that  there  is  some 
doubt  that  the  Textile  Workers  Union  of 
America,  AFL-ciO,  favors  HJl.  6196  the 
Cooley  cotton  bill.  This  is  to  inform  you 
^t  as  general  president  of  the  Textile 
Workers  Union  of  America.  AIT.-CIO  we 
are  100  percent  for  this  bill  with  the  Mclntire 
amendment. 

In    concluding    the    debate    on    this 
amendment,  I  want  to  give  the  House 
some  figin^s.    The  gentieman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  QuiE]  sounded  off  here  in 
very  eloquent  fashion  about  this  bin.   He 
hopes  that  we  will  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  his  commodities,  wheat,  and  dairy 
products,  have  resulted  in  losses  as  fol- 
lows: On  wheat  the  Uxpayers  of  America 
have  lost  $10,931  million.    Last  year  out 
of  every  dollar  received  by  the  wheat- 
growers   the   taxpayers   paid    75   cents 
Dairy  products  cost  $3351  million.    For 
the  two  of  them,  you  and  your  producers 
have  cost  the  taxpayers  $14,282  million 
I  want  to  repeat  that  when  the  cotton 
program  was  taken  over  by  the  Eisen- 
hower administration  we  had  a  profit  of 
$268  million.    Now  we  have  substantial 
losses.    We  lost  substantially  last  year 

We  are  told  this  bill  is  going  to  cost 
$600  million.  That  is  not  true.  The  cot- 
ton program  is  going  to  cost  a  substantial 
amount  of  money  whether  we  pass  this 
bill  or  not.  But  in  1964  it  win  only  cost 
$118  million  more.  Furthermore,  we  are 
told  it  will  save  for  consumers  $500  mil- 
lion a  year. 

The  next  year  it  will  only  cost  $87  9 
million. 

The  next  year  it  will  only  cost  $44  3 
million. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  defeat  of  the 
pending  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentieman  has  expired.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

The  question  Is  on  the  substitute 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentieman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hokvxh]. 

The  question  was  taken  and  the  Chair- 
man announced  the  "noes"  appeared  to 
have  it. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  this 
vote  I  demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  Mr.  HoKvsit  and  Mr 
Abkrnxtht  as  tellers. 

The  committee  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  122,  noes 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 
The  Cleit:  read  as  foUows: 


Page  3.  line  8,  after  the  period,  strike  out 
the  sentence  down  to  and  Including  line  6 
and  insert:  "There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  sums,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  thte  specUl  re- 
search program." 


^ 
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The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  committee  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Committee  amendment:  Page  S.  after  line 
3  loaert: 

"Sec.  6.  The  Agrlcultxiral  Adjiutment  Act  of 
1938,  as  amended.  U  amended  as  follows: 

"  "(1)  The  following  new  sections  are  add- 
ed to  the  Act : 

"  Sic.  348.  If  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment established  under  section  344(a)  for 
the  years  1964.  1965.  or  1966  exceeds  17  mil- 
lion acres  (exclusive  at  the  national  acreage 
reserve  established  under  section  344(b)), 
the  amount  of  such  acreage  allotment  In  ex- 
cess of  17  million  acres  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  part,  be  al- 
lotted as  follows:  One-half  of  such  excess 
shall  be  allotted  pursuant  to  the  provisions 
of  section  344.  The  remaining  half  of  such 
excess  shall,  subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  section  and  section  350,  be  allotted  by 
the  Secretary  as  export  market  acreage  di- 
rectly to  farms  eligible  to  receive  allotments 
under  the  provisions  of  section  360  to  the 
extent  that  he  determines  that  such  allot- 
ments will  not  increase  the  carryover  of  cot- 
ton at  the  beginning  of  the  marketing  year 
for  the  next  succeeding  crop  above  the  carry- 
over on  the  same  date  one  year  earlier,  ex- 
cept that  no  farm  may  receive  an  allotment 
of  export  market  acreage  in  excess  of  30  per 
centum  of  the  acreage  allotment  for  the  farm 
established  under  the  provisions  of  section 
344.  Any  acreage  available  for  allotment  as 
export  market  acreage  which  the  Secretary 
determines  will  not  be  used  shall  be  allotted 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section  344. 
Any  acreage  allotted  to  a  farm  as  export  mar- 
ket acreage  and  planted  to  cotton  shall  be 
In  addition  to  the  county  or  State  acreage 
allotments  and  shall  not  be  taken  into  ac- 
count In  establishing  future  State,  county, 
and  farm  acreage  allotments.  Notice  of  the 
maximum  export  acreage  for  a  farm  shall  be 
Included  In  the  notices  of  farm  acreage  allot- 
ments and  marketing  quotas.  The  provi- 
sions of  this  section  shall  not  apply  to  extra 
long  staple  cotton. 

"  *Sec.  360.  The  producers  on  any  farm  on 
which  there  is  export  market  acreage  or  the 
purchasers  al  cotton  produced  thereon  shall, 
under  regiilatlons  Issued  by  the  Secretary, 
fiu-nlah  a  bond  or  other  undertaking  pre- 
scribed by  the  Secretary  providing  for  the 
exportation,  without  benefit  of  any  Govern- 
ment cotton  export  subsidy  and  within  such 
period  of  time  as  the  Secretary  may  specify, 
of  a  quantity  of  cotton  equal  to  the  actual 
production  of  the  export  market  acreage 
as  determined  pursuant  to  regulations  is- 
sued by  the  Secretary.  The  bond  or  otho* 
undertaklng  given  pursuant  to  this  section 
shall  provide  that,  upon  falltire  to  comply 
with  the  terms  and  conditions  thereof,  the 
person  furnishing  such  bond  or  other  un- 
dertaking shall  be  liable  for  llqxildated  dam- 
ages in  an  amotmt  which  the  Secretary  de- 
termines and  specifies  In  such  undertaking 
will  approximate  the  export  subsidy  on  such 
quantity  of  cotton.  The  Secretary  may.  In 
lieu  of  the  furnishing  of  a  bond  or  other 
undertaking,  provide  for  the  payment  of  an 
amount  equal  to  that  which  would  be 
payable  as  llq\ildated  damages  under  such 
bond  or  other  undertaking.  If  such  bond  or 
other  undertaking  is  not  furnished,  or  if 
payment  in  lieu  thereof  Is  not  made  as  pro- 
vided herein,  at  such  time  and  In  the  manner 
required  by  regulations  of  the  Secretary,  or 
if  the  acreage  planted  to  cotton  on  the  farm 
exceeds  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  the  provisions  of  section  344  by 
more  than  the  maxlmiun  exx>ort  market  acre- 
age, the  farm  acreage  allotment  shall  be  the 
acreage  so  established  under  section  344. 
Amounts  collected  by  the  Secretary  under 
this  section  shall  be  remitted  to  the  Com- 


modity Credit  Corporation  and  used  by  the 
Corp<»'ation  to  defray  costs  of  encouraging 
export  sales  at  cotton  under  section  203  oi 
the  Agrlcultiu-al  Act  of  1956,  as  amended. 

"'(%)  Section  876  of  the  Act  U  amended 
hy  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
"This  section  also  shall  be  applicable  to 
liquidated  damages  provided  for  pursuant  to 
section  350  of  this  title."  '  " 

AMXNDMXMT  OTrxaXD  BT  MX.  JONXS  OT  MXSaOtnU 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  offer  an  amendment  to  the  com- 
mittee amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Jonvs  of  Mis- 
souri: Page  6,  lines  7  to  25,  and  page  6,  lines 
1  to  10: 

"Amend  section  349  In  subsection  (1)  of 
section  6  of  the  bill  to  read  as  follows: 

"See.  349.  If  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment established  under  section  344(a)  of 
the  Act  for  the  years  1964.  1965.  or  1966  ex- 
ceeds sixteen  million  acres  (exclusive  of  the 
national  acreage  reserve  established  under 
section  344(b)  of  the  Act),  the  amount  of 
such  acreage  allotment  In  excess  of  sixteen 
million  acres  shall,  notwithstanding  any 
other  provision  of  this  part,  be  allotted  as 
follows:  The  first  five  hundred  thousand 
acres  of  such  excess  shall,  subject  to  the  pro- 
visions of  this  section  and  section  350  of  the 
Act,  be  allotted  by  the  Secretary  as  export 
market  acreage  directly  to  farms  eligible  to 
receive  allotments  under  the  provisions  of 
section  344  of  the  Act;  any  remaining  acre- 
age in  excess  of  sixteen  million,  five  hundred 
thousand  acres  of  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment shall  be  allotted  one-half  pursuant  to 
the  provisions  of  section  344  of  the  Act  and 
one-half  shall  be  allotted  as  export  market 
acreage  in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  five 
hundred  thousand  acres  of  export  market 
acreage:  Provided,  That  no  farm  may  receive 
an  allotment  of  export  market  acreage  in 
excess  of  the  per  centiun  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  for  the  crop  year  of  the  acreage 
allotment  for  the  farm  established  tuider 
the  provisions  of  section  344  of  the  Act.  In 
allocating  export  market  acreage,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  estimate  the  amount  which  would 
be  planted  on  farms  and  establish  a  per- 
centage, hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  maxi- 
mum export  market  acreage  (not  exceeding 
the  per  centum  prescribed  by  the  Secretary 
under  the  proviso  In  the  preceding  sen- 
tence), of  the  farm  acreage  allotment  estab- 
lished under  section  344  of  the  Act  reason- 
ably expected  to  result  in  planting  of  an 
acreage  equal  to  the  export  market  acreage 
available  for  the  crop  year.  A^y  acreage 
allotted  to  a  farm  as  export  market  acreage 
and  planted  to  cotton  shall  be  in  addition  to 
the  county  and  State  acreage  allotments  and 
shall  not  be  taken  into  account  in  establish- 
ing future  State,  county,  and  farm  acreage 
allotments.  Notice  of  the  maximum  export 
acreage  for  each  farm  shall  be  Included  In 
the  notices  of  farm  acreage  allotments  and 
marketing  quotas  issued  pursuant  to  section 
362  of  the  Act.  The  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion shall  not  apply  to  extra  long  staple  cot- 
ton." 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
woiild  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  In  reality  is  not 
the  gentleman's  language  offered  as  a 
substitute  for  the  committee  amend- 
ment? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  is  offered 
as  a  substitute  for  a  part  of  the  commit- 
tee amendment  and  therefore  it  had  to 
be  offered  as  an  amendment  to  the  entire 
committee  amendment. 


Mr.  ABERNETHY.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  what  part  of  the  com- 
mittee amendment  does  the  gentleman 
leave  in? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  We  are  leav- 
ing In  section  350.  I  cannot  y\e\6.  any 
further.  I  have  to  have  time  in  which 
to  explain  my  amendment,  and  I  can 
explain  it  to  the  members  of  the  Com- 
mittee very  briefly. 

The  committee  in  its  consideration  of 
this  bill  recognized  that  there  were  many 
cotton  producers  throughout  the  United 
States  in  many  States  who  wanted  to 
produce  additional  acres  badly  enough 
that  they  were  willing  to  produce  it 
without  any  subsidy.  In  other  words, 
the  export  acres  which  are  provided  for 
in  the  amendment — the  committee 
amendment — in  section  349,  the  export 
acres  mean  that  the  farmer  who  grows 
those  export  acres  would  pay  the  Gov- 
ernment 8^2  cents  a  pound,  or  the  total 
amount  of  any  export  subsidy  for  the 
privilege  of  growing  cotton. 

However,  under  this  bill — this  com- 
mittee amendment-^the  export  acres 
could  not  go  into  effect  until  the  national 
cotton  allotment  reached  17  million 
acres. 

Under  the  present  law  there  is  a  lim- 
itation that  the  national  allotment  can- 
not go  below  16  million  acres. 

Last  year  every  cotton  producer  in 
America  was  supposed  to  receive  an 
11 -percent  reduction  in  acres.  With  the 
11 -percent  reduction  in  acres,  we  are 
producing  this  year  one-half  million 
bales  more  of  cotton  than  we  produced 
last  year. 

Under  the  provisions  of  the  present 
law  we  will  produce  on  16  million  acres 
of  national  allotment  next  year. 

Now.  the  effect  of  this  amendment 
that  I  have  offered  is  merely  this,  and 
the  members  of  the  Committee  can  un- 
derstand it  this  way:  Under  my  amend- 
ment we  will  not  produce  on  the  1  mil- 
lion acres  of  cotton  between  the  16  mil- 
lion acres  national  allotment  and  a 
17-million-acre  national  allotment,  cot- 
ton that  would  be  subsidized. 

Under  the  committee  amendment 
there  would  be  a  million  acres  of  cotton 
which  would  be  produced  before  the  free 
or  export  acres  could  go  into  effect.  That 
would  cost  the  Government  over  $50  mil- 
lion in  paying  the  subsidy  on  the  cotton 
that  would  be  produced  on  the  million 
acres,  between  the  minimum  of  16  now 
and  the  17  provided  in  this  bill. 

The  only  thing  that  this  amendment 
of  mine  does  is  to  permit  the  export 
acres  to  be  grown  without  any  cost  to 
the  Government.  It  does  not  add  to  the 
national  allotment.  It  will  not  be  used 
in  figuring  the  future  State,  county  or 
farm  acreage  allotment.  It  will  only  go 
to  those  people  who  say.  "We  can  pro- 
duce cotton  at  the  world  price,  we  are 
anxious  to  do  it.  and  we  are  willing  to 
pay  8.5  cents  a  pound  to  do  it." 

I  would  have  preferred  that  it  had  gone 
in  before  this,  but  in  compliance  with 
the  present  law,  the  16-milllon-acre 
minimum  would  be  maintained,  and  the 
exfKjrt  acres  would  go  into  effect  only 
when  it  was  decided  by  the  Secretary 
that  16  million  acres  could  not  produce 
the  cotton  needed. 
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There  are  many  States  that  would 
take  advantage  of  these  export  acres. 
Under  the  committee  amendment  during 
the  3  years  that  this  bill  will  be  in  effect 
the  committee  amendment  would  be  of 
no  effect  whatsoever  because  there  is  no 
one  and  I  defy  anyone  on  this  floor  to 
say  there  is  any  possibility  at  any  time 
during  the  next  3  years  we  will  have  a 
national  allotment  of  17  million  acres. 

Mr.  TEAOUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JONES  of  MlssourL  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  merely 
wish  to  state  that  I  offered  this  amend- 
ment in  committee  and  it  lost  by  a  very 
cloee  vote.  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  and  hope  it  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  JONES  of  MlssourL  The  gentle- 
man does  agree  it  would  save  the  Gov- 
ernment at  least  $50  million? 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  I  cer- 
tainly do. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  I  may  say 
that  I  considered  offering  a  lot  of  other 
amendments,  but  I  am  giving  you  an 
opportunity  here  to  vote  to  save  at  least 
$50  million.  I  h(H>e  my  amendment  will 
be  adopted. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr,  Chairman,  I  riae  in 
support  of  the  pending  amendment.  At 
least  there  will  be  some  saving  of  money, 
as  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  indi- 
cated, $50  mllUon.    That  wUl  be  helpfuL 

The  chairman  of  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee indicated  that  the  dairy  program 
and  the  wheat  program  cost  money 
during  the  last  few  years.  During  this 
administration  the  cotton  program  cost 
mwiey.  The  cotton  program  cost  $545 
million  in  1961,  $612  million  in  1962,  and 
for  this  year,  1963,  according  to  the 
estimate  of  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, $550  million. 

What  should  we  do?  Cut  back  the 
cost  of  the  program?  That  might  be  a 
good  idea.  There  is  nothing  in  this  bill 
that  suggests  it.  and  with  the  McInUre 
amendment  the  cost  of  this  bill  will  In- 
crease the  cost  of  the  cotton  program 
next  year  to  $779.4  million.  That  Is  an 
increaaed  cost — contrary  to  any  sound 
program  or  unsoimd  pn^ram  offered  In 
this  Congress. 

Will  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
want  to  add  to  the  cost  of  the  dairy  pro- 
gram for  these  last  few  years,  and  the 
wheat  program  for  the  last  3  years,  to 
give  them  an  identical  program  with  the 
one  proposed  here  for  cotton,  and  pay- 
ing a  direct  payment  to  the  processor 
to  bring  their  raw  material  price  down 
to  the  world  market  price?  You  will 
find  a  fantastic  Increase  In  the  cost  to 
the  taxpayers  if  you  bring  this  equity 
into  every  commodity.  So  we  come  to 
this  amendment  which  will  surely  save 
some  money  and  permit  the  part  of  the 
country  where  they  can  produce  cotton 
at  the  world  price  to  do  so. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  t^e  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr,  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
xumnlmouB  consent  that  all  debate  on 


the  pending  amendment  and  all  amend- 
ments thereto  close  In  15  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
think  the  House  ought  to  have  all  the 
facts  about  this  amendment,  particularly 
the  backgrouiul  and  the  consideration 
which  it  had  in  committee.  I  do  not 
mean  my  colleague  from  Missouri  has 
concealed  anything ;  probably  he  did  not 
have  time  to  cover  the  situation  entirely. 
The  situaticm  needs  some  review  and  I 
shall  give  it  to  you. 

The  only  reason  this  bill  is  before  the 
House  of  Representatives  is  b^i^use  of 
the  inequity  which  we  have  heard  re- 
peated over  and  over  today  and  yester- 
day. But  for  no  other  reason  is  this  bill 
before  us.  The  distribution  of  acreage 
and  the  subject  of  price  support  has 
nothing,  absolutely  nothing,  to  do  with 
the  immediate  problem. 

As  my  friend  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Belcher]  indicated  earlier  today,  we  fre- 
quently have  a  very  difficult  time  getting 
together  in  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture. The  people  down  in  my  State 
where  I  represent  a  lot  of  the  Uttle  10-, 
15-,  and  20-acre  cotUm  farmers,  most  of 
whom  are  poor  people,  had  a  special 
amendment,  too.  Like  the  pending 
amendment,  it  did  tK>t  have  a  thing  In 
the  world  to  do  with  this  inequity  nor 
did  it  contribute  anything  to  its  solution. 
The  people  In  Missouri  had  amendments 
to  help  their  particular  situation,  some 
of  which  our  colleague,  the  genUonan 
from  Missouri  (Mr.  Jonsl  has  presented 
today,  the  pending  amendment  being  one 
of  them.  But  none  of  these  amendments 
contribute  to  a  solution  of  the  overall 
problem.  Our  friends  in  California,  Ari- 
zona. New  Mexico.  Texas,  Carolina, 
Georgia,  and  Alabama,  in  fact  all  sec- 
tions of  the  Cotton  Belt  had  amendments 
they  wanted  to  tack  on.  And  mind  you 
none  of  them  had  a  thing  to  do  with  the 
problem  of  the  inequity. 

Everybody  wanted  S(xnething  special, 
and  they  wanted  to  tack  them  on  as 
riders  to  a  bill  that  was  designed  to  help 
everybody  from  <Mie  coast  to  the  other, 
the  mills,  the  trade,  and  the  farmers  of 
the  Carollnas,  Missoini,  Louisiana,  Ari- 
zona, and  California,  each  and  every 
other  State  in  the  Cotton  Belt.  It  had  be- 
come evident  that  because  of  these  spe- 
cial and  sectional  amendments  we  would 
never  get  a  bilL  We  were  stalled  on  dead 
center. 

On  our  side  of  the  aisle  all  of  us  finally 
agreed  to  stand  aside  on  our  special 
gadgets  and  to  waive  amendments,  that 
Is.  all  except  my  friend,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jamsl.  who  has 
offered  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri  I  did  not 
agree  to  waive  amendments. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  said  the  gentle- 
man did  not.  He  was  the  only  one  who 
did  not. 

Somebody  asked  yesterday.  Why  has 
this  bill  been  so  long  getting  here?  This 
is  one  of  the  reasons.  It  was  snagged  in 
the  committee  for  months  and  months 
all  because  so  many  members  wanted  to 
use  it  to  get  a  little  something  speclaL 


Numerous  members  wanted  a  special 
coach  on  a  train  that  was  being  nm  to 
help  everyone.  This  brought  about  an 
impasse.  So  the  bill  remained  locked  in 
committee.  Finally,  as  I  say,  everyone 
agreed  to  give  up  on  special  amendments, 
except  our  colleague  from  Missouri,  with 
the  hope  that  we  could  get  the  bM  out, 
pass  it  and  bring  needed  benefits  td[every 
segment  of  the  cotton  industry  ak  well 
as  the  consumers.  ^ 

And  by  the  way,  if  these  people  who 
are  so  anxious  to  save  money — ^I  do  not 
believe  the  amendment  will  save  $50  mil- 
lion or  50  cents.  It  will  not  save  any- 
thing. It  will  just  bring  about  the  pro- 
duction of  some  cotton  that  will  re- 
place other  eotton.  with  the  latter  being 
forced  into  Government  stocks.  And  in- 
cidentally, if  my  colleague's  Missouri 
farmers  wish  to  produce  some  cotton  un- 
der a  waiver  of  price  sujworts  there  is 
nothing  to  prevent  than  from  doing  so 
now.   They  do  not  have  to  take  supports. 

In  any  event,  we  finally  all  agreed  on 
a  compromise  on  the  provision  wanted  by 
the  gentleman  fitun  Afissouri  and  other 
members,  that  Is,  all  agreed  but  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri.  We  drafted  the 
compromise  amendment  and  put  it  in 
the  bill.  The  compromise  was  made 
known  to  the  gentlonan  from  Missouri. 
As  I  say,  we  put  it  in  the  bill  and  we  have 
heard  no  more  about  this  issue  since  mi- 
til  today.  Everything  has  been  quiet 
since  the  bill  was  reported  out  months 
ago.  We  had  hoped  and  thought  dif- 
ferences had  been  compromised  enough 
to  get  this  sorely  needed  legislation  out, 
(«  the  floor  and  passed. 

Until  about  2  years  ago  cotton  farmers 
were  allotted  better  than  18  million  acres 
of  cotton.  The  acreage  was  divided  on 
a  historical  basis  among  all  the  States 
between  the  Carollnas  and  California, 
all  in  accordance  with  a  fair  formula 
written  into  the  law.  The  yields  were  so 
high  that  acreage  had  to  be  cut.  So  the 
national  allotment  was  dropped  to  16 
minicm  acres,  the  statuUMy  minimum. 
Every  State  allotment  was  proportion- 
ately reduced. 

Operating  for  2  years  at  a  bare  mini- 
mum, and  suffering  from  the  cuts  In 
acreage,  we  were  all  looking  forward  to 
the  day,  and  stfll  look  forward  to  same, 
when  we  would  return  to  the  18-milIion- 
acre  national  allotment.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  the  time  when  our  farmers, 
large  and  small,  particularly  the  small 
ones,  could  plant  their  normal  cotton 
acreages. 

All  of  us  have  made  our  contributions 
to  reducing  the  surplus  by  reducing  our 
acreage.  When  and  if  the  surplus  is 
reduced  then  an  of  us  should.  In  my 
Judgment,  share  In  the  fruits  thereof, 
that  is,  larger  acreages  for  each  farm, 
with  every  farm  being  treated  itii>r^»  in 
the  Increased  aQotznents. 

If  we  do  get  back  to  the  normal  plant- 
ings under  an  18-mlllian-acre  aUotmoit. 
then  I  think  every  farmer  should  share 
in  it,  share  and  share  alike.  That  is 
not  what  the  amendment  of  my  f  riouls 
is  designed  to  do.  Nobody  will  challenge 
that. 

Mr.  JONS8  of  Misaourl.  ICr.  Chair- 
man, I  will  challenge  Ik 
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Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Just  a  minute.  I 
did  not  jrleld.  So  as  matters  rocked  on 
we  finally  worked  out  a  compromise  In 
committee  on  the  Jones  amendment. 
We  agreed  that  acreage  up  to  17  million 
would  be  allotted  In  the  normal  way,  and 
the  next  million  above  that  If  the  na- 
tional allotment  went  that  high  would 
be  divided  50-50  between  those  who 
wanted  to  produce  cotton  under  the  price 
support  program  and  those  who  wanted 
to  produce  under  the  amendment  pro- 
posed by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
I  Mr.  JoNKSl. 

If  you  are  unable  to  follow  this  ex- 
planation, then  to  put  it  simply,  we  all 
agreed  to  meet  the  sponsor  of  the  pend- 
ing amendment  halfway.  Rather  than 
stymie  the  bill,  hold  it  in  committee  and 
do  serious  injury  to  the  entire  cotton 
industry,  we  agreed  to  this  compromise. 

We  had  been  standing  firm  that  this 
rather  unusual  proposal  would  not  be- 
come operative  until  we  returned  to  the 
old  national  allotment  from  which  we 
had  been  cut.  Our  friend  from  Missouri 
was  Insisting  that  we  begin  with  the  first 
Increased  acre  above  the  present  16-mil- 
lion-acre  minimum.  Our  compromise 
met  him  halfway.  How  much  fairer 
can  one  be? 

Take  a  look  at  page  5.  There  you  will 
find  where  we  inserted  the  17  million 
acres  as  the  beginning  point  for  the  idea 
proposed  by  our  colleague  from  Missoiui. 
Instead  of  demanding  that  we  wait  until 
we  reached  the  point  of  a  return  to  the 
old  national  allotment  of  18  million 
acres,  which  prevailed  for  so  long,  we 
said  we  will  start  at  17  million  acres,  we 
will  go  halfway  with  you. 

That  is  all  we  ask  you  to  do  in  urging 
you  to  vote  down  the  Jones  amendment. 
Let  us  compromise  our  differences,  let 
each  side  go  halfway.  That  is  what  the 
bill  provides.    What  could  be  more  fair? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr. 
McIntire]. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I 
can  have  the  attention  of  the  author  of 
this  amendment,  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones].  My  recollection  is 
that  a  few  years  back  we  had  a  provi- 
sion in  the  cotton  legislation  for  an  A 
and  B  program .  This  has  some  similarity 
in  that  it  would  provide  for  additional 
expansion  of  acreage,  with  the  so-called 
export  acreage  and  an  equalization  pay- 
ment for  the  privilege  of  that  export 
acreage? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  would  be 
similar  to  it  except  it  goes  much  further 
because  this  way  they  are  paying  8  Mi 
cents  a  pound  for  growing  it  and  there 
Is  only  a  differential,  I  think,  of  some 
less  than  4  cents  a  pound  In  the  A  and 
B  program. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Could  the  gentleman 
give  us  for  the  record  some  figures  as  to 
what  the  participation  was  in  the  A  and 
B  progrsun? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Do  you  mean 
nationally? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  In  your  particular 
area.   Was  it  quite  substantial? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  In  some 
States  it  was.  In  our  State  I  think  some- 
thing like  40  percent  participated  and 
took  advantage  of  growing  cotton  at  a 
cheaper  price — yes. 


Mr.  McINTIRE.  And  the  figures  which 
you  use  as  to  the  possible  saving  of  $50 
million  was  calculated  on  full  participa- 
tion? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  No,  the  cal- 
culation was  made  because  any  produc- 
tion on  a  million  acres  of  cotton  at  the 
present  yield  will  produce  cotton  where 
the  subsidy  would  amount  to  $50  million. 
That  would  be  saved  under  this  amend- 
ment.   

Mr.  McINTIRE.  In  the  use  of  the 
term  "export  acreage"  from  a  practical 
standpoint,  this  cotton  would  not  neces- 
sarily be  set  aside  physically  for  export: 
would  it? 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  would  not 
be  set  aside  physically  for  export,  but 
the  payment  would  be  made.  It  would 
be  set  aside  as  far  as  the  processor  is 
concerned  and  he  would  be  paid  8  '2  cents 
a  pound  for  It — yes,  sir. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  GathingsI. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  I  live 
right  close  together.  Some  of  my  con- 
stituents live  in  Arkansas  and  work  land 
in  Missouri,  and  some  of  his  folks  live 
in  Missouri  and  work  land  in  Arkansas. 
These  are  the  very  people  who  want  an 
increased  acreage.  I  would  like  an  in- 
creased acreage  for  my  people.  It  does 
not  make  any  difference,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  how  the  vote  goes  on  this  Jones 
amendment  because  of  the  fact  the  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is  not  going  to  go 
above  16,310,000  acres  in  the  national 
acreage  allotment  until  such  time  as  this 
cotton  moves  into  various  channels,  do- 
mestic and  export,  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities than  it  has  been  moving. 

But,  in  any  event,  just  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernethtI 
stated,  it  was  a  compromise  because  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  and  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  wanted  to  start 
at  16  million  acres  and  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernethtI 
wanted  to  make  the  figure  18  million 
acres.  Seventeen  million  acres  was  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  as  a  starting  point. 
When  the  national  allotment  exceeded 
that  number  of  acres  then  the  export 
acreage  provision  would  go  into  effect. 

But  I  want  to  say  this  to  you.  We  grew 
15.300,000  bales  of  cotton  in  the  current 
year,  as  has  been  estimated.  The  esti- 
mated disappearance  is  13.8. 

We  have  grown  1.5  million  more  bales 
of  cotton  in  the  current  year  than  we  can 
dispose  of.  This  is  no  time  now  to  talk 
about  an  increased  cotton  acreage  allot- 
ment for  anyone. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  are  not 
trjring  to  say  we  are  going  to  get  any 
increase  until  we  meet  the  disappear- 
ance? I  feel  myself  we  will  not  get  it 
unless  we  have  the  disappearance. 

Mr.  OATHINGS.  That  is  right.  And 
whether  your  amendment  is  agreed  to  or 
not  it  makes  very  little  difference,  be> 
cause  until  we  move  more  cotton  into 
the  channels  of  trade  the  gentleman's 
amendment  would  not  operate.  I  hope 
that  the  amendment  will  be  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired.  The  Chair  rec- 
ognizes the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jems]. 


Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my  time 
and  stand  on  what  I  said  before. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  COOLKTi. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want 
to  make  a  few  brief  observations  in  the 
limited  time  I  have  at  my  disposal.  First 
I  want  to  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
to  the  effect  that  this  amendment  was 
worked  out  in  the  committee  with  one 
compromise  after  the  other  being  made 
We  composed  our  differences  and  agreed 
on  this  provision.  The  Gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Jones  1  had  his  day  in 
court,  so  to  speak,  in  the  committee.  He 
was  heard  at  great  length,  and  the  com- 
mittee rejected  his  proposal. 

To  sum  up  I  want  to  say  the  minimum 
of  16  million  acres  is  now  in  the  law.  On 
that  allotted  ntunber  of  acres  we  added 
this  year  to  our  surplus  amount  of  cot- 
ton somewhere  between  1.5  and  2 
million  bales.  Now,  every  bale  of  cotton 
produced  under  the  Jones  theory  and  his 
program,  even  though  they  pay  8.5 
cents  or  whatever  it  is  as  a  penalty  or 
premium  to  grow  it — every  bale  of  it 
will  displace  another  bale  of  American 
cotton  in  foreign  markets  of  the  world. 
There  is  no  way  to  get  around  it.  How 
inconsistent  can  we  be?  Here  we  have 
a  program  on  the  one  hand  controlling 
production,  at  great  cost,  and  then  we 
come  along  on  the  other  hand  and  per- 
mit his  constituents  to  grow  cotton  and 
put  it  into  Liverpool  and  all  other  ports 
of  the  world  and  take  the  place  of  some 
other  bale  of  cotton  grown  here  under 
the  program  of  controls. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  COOLEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  You  are  not 
telling  this  House  here  that  this  amend- 
ment of  mine  would  add  1  bale? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    Of  course  it  would. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  It  would  not 
add  an  acre  to  it. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  is  the  purpose 
for  proposing  It,  then?  You  want  to 
grow  it  for  world  mai^ets.  You  say  you 
can  go  ahead  and  grow  It  at  world  prices 
and  sell  It  In  the  world  markets  and 
make  a  profit,  but  this  is  an  Inconsist- 
ent proFKJsition. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has  ex- 
pired. The  question  Is  on  the  amend- 
ment of  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Jones]  to  the  committee  amend- 
ment. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones)  there 
were — ayes  53,  noes  112. 

So  the  amendment  to  the  committee 
amendment  was  rejected. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  committee  amendment. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

AMENDMENT    OPTERED    BT    MR.    M'TNTIXX 

Mr.  McINTIRE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  of- 
fer an  amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  MclNmx:  On 
page  3.  Une  10,  strike  out  the  quotation  mark 
and  Insert  the  following:  "The  level  of  price 
support  for  the  IJXM  crop  of  upland  cotton 
■hall  be  the  national  average  support  price 
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which  reflects  30  cents  per  pound  for  Mid- 
dling Inch.  For  1965  and  subsequent  years, 
the  level  of  price  support  shall  be  the  level 
In  effect  for  the  preceding  crop  adjusted  as 
provided  in  this  section  to  reflect  reductions 
in  the  costs  of  producing  cotton:  Provided, 
That  the  maximiun  level  of  price  support 
shall  be  the  national  average  support  price 
which  reflecu  for  Middling  inch  29 ^^  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1965  crop  and  29  cents 
per  pound  for  the  1966  crop." 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
basic  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  lower  price 
supports  for  upland  cotton. 

The  amendment  In  Its  present  form 
would  make  three  important  changes  in 
the  upland  cotton  price  support  law: 

AMENDMENT    IN    NKXT   CONGRESS 

First.  It  would  permanently  repeal  the 
Secretary's  present  discretionary  author- 
ity to  set  upland  cotton  price  supports 
from  65  to  90  percent  of  parity. 

Second.  It  would  establish  a  statu- 
tory ceiling  on  the  level  of  price  supports 
for  the  production  in  excess  of  15  bales 
on  upland  cotton  for  the  1964.  1965,  and 
1966  crops.  For  the  1967  and  subse- 
quent crops  during  which  trade  incentive 
payments  and  the  15 -bale  provisions 
would  not  apply,  a  statutory  celling 
would  continue  in  effect  unless  changed 
by  subsequent  legislative  action. 

Third.  Beginning  with  the  1965  crop, 
price  supports  could  be  lowered  below 
the  statutory  ceilings  luider  a  cost  of 
production  formula  reflecting  the  re- 
search efforts  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture.  1  j 

1.    REPEAL    OT    DISCRETtaNAKT    AtrrHORTTT 


First  It  would  permanently  repeal  the 
Secretary's  discretionary  authority  to 
set  price  supports  at  a  level  from  65  to 
90  percent  of  parity.  Although  other 
provisions  of  H.R.  6196  would  be  tem- 
porary in  nature — such  as  the  "trade  in- 
centive pajonents"  and  the  "simulta- 
neous purchase  and  sale  provision" — and 
would  be  authorized  only  through  the 
1966  crop,  the  price  support  provisions 
of  the  bill  as  amended  by  my  amendment 
would  be  permanent  law. 

Section  103  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  as  amended,  is  the  present  statu- 
tory authority  for  cotton  price  supports. 
It  provides  as  follows : 

PRICE  SUPPORT  FOR  19S1  AND  SUBSEQUENT  TEARS 
(COTTON) 

Sec.  103.  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  101  of  this  Act.  price  support  to 
oooperators  for  each  crop  of  upland  cotton, 
beginning  with  the  1961  crop,  for  which 
producers  have  not  disapproved  marketing 
quotas  shaU  be  at  such  level  not  more  than 
90  per  centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor 
nor  less  than  the  minimum  level  prescribed 
below  as  the  Secretary  determines  approiwl- 
ate  after  consideration  ol  the  factors  ^>ecl- 
fled  In  secUon  401(b)  of  tiiis  Act.  For  the 
1961  crop  the  minimum  level  shall  be  70  per 
centum  of  the  parity  price  therefor,  and  for 
each  subsequent  crop  the  minimum  level 
shall  be  65  per  centxun  at  the  parity  i»ice 
therefor.  Price  support  In  the  case  of  non- 
cooperators  and  in  case  markeUng  quotas 
are  disapproved  shaU  be  as  provided  in  sec- 
tion 101(d)   (3)  and  (6).     (7  X3&.C.  1444.) 

Accordingly  the  Secretary  has  set  the 
1963  level  of  price  support  for  the  key 
grade  Middling  1-lnch  cotton  at  32.47 
cents  or  79  percent  of  parity. 


Section  3  of  H.R.  6196  states  that  the 
Secretary  "notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  103.  shall  make  reduc- 
tions in  price  support  levels  as  will  reflect 
reductions  in  the  costs  of  producing  cot- 
ton." 

The  amendment  goes  on  to  state  that 
for  1965  and  subsequent  years,  the  level 
of  price  support  shall  be  "the  level  In 
effect  for  the  preceding  crop  adjusted  as 
provided  in  this  section  to  reflect  reduc- 
tions in  the  costs  of  producing  cotton." 

a.    BTATTJTORT    CEILING 

Under  the  amendment  the  statutory 
ceiling  for  the  "balance  of  the  crop"— 
that  is.  the  cotton  produced  in  excess  of 
15  bales — would  be  as  follows: 

(MiddUng  l-lnch,  cents  per  pound] 
1964 30 

i9«5 .-— .rr:::::::::  29>/a 

1966 29 

For  the  1967  and  subsequent  crops  the 
statutory  ceiling  would  be  the  lower  of 
29  cents  or  the  level  in  effect  for  the  1966 
crop. 

The  level  of  support  is,  of  course,  the 
key  to  both  the  cost  of  the  program  and 
the  income  of  producers. 

By  lowering  the  level  of  support  to  30 
cents  in  1964,  the  cost  of  acquiring  sur- 
plus cotton  and  the  export  subsidy  are 
both  reduced  by  2.47  cents.  This  saving 
would  be  offset  by  the  cost  of  the  trade 
incentive  payments  and  the  "bonus" 
payment  made  to  15-bale  producers 
through  the  "simultaneous  purchase  and 
sale"  device. 

The  Secretary  could,  under  the  bill, 
make  these  small  grower  payments  at  a 
level  up  to  10  percent  above  the  support 
on  the  balance  of  the  crop.  In  1964  this 
could  not  exceed  2.47  cents— 10  percent 
of  30  cents  but  not  in  excess  of  1963 
level  of  support;  in  1965,  2.95  cents— 10 
percent  of  29.5  cents,  and  in  1966,  2  9 
cents — 10  percent  of  29  cents. 

Under  the  bill  the  trade  incentive  pay- 
ments would  be  equal  to  the  export  sub- 
sidy. Since  the  market  structure  Is  as- 
sumed to  be  30  cents  the  export  subsidy 
and  the  trade-Incentive  payment  would 
be  6  cents — 30  cents  minus  the  assumed 
"world  price"  of  24  cents.  In  1965  It 
would  be  5^8  cents— 29^  cents  minus 
24  cents— and  in  1966  it  would  be  5 
cents — 29  cents  minus  24  cents. 

For  each  1-cent-per-pound  reduction 
In  level  of  price  support  cost  of  support 
will  be  reduced  $45  million  per  year. 

3.    PRODUCTION    COST    RESEARCH 

A  separate  provision  of  the  bill,  as  well 
as  the  general  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment, authorizes  the  establishment  of  a 
cotton  research  effort  aimed  at  reducing 
production  costs.  Through  extensive 
research  by  the  Department,  it  is  hoped 
that  cotton  production  costs  can  be  re- 
duced, particularly  In  the  area  of  Insect 
damage — that  Is,  the  cotton  boll  weevil. 

Under  data  now  compiled  by  the  De- 
partment it  is  hoped  that  if  and  when 
these  research  efforts  begin  to  be  effec- 
tive the  Secretary  will  accordingly  re- 
duce the  level  of  support  below  the  stat- 
utory ceilings. 

WHAT    THE   AMENDMENT    DOES    NOT    DO 

The  amendment  materially  modifies 
the  Secretary's  discretion  in  setting  up- 
land price  supports,  trade  incentive  pay- 
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ments,  small  farm  "simultaneous  pur- 
chase and  sale"  payments,  and  export 
subsidies.  It  does  not.  however,  delete 
any  of  these  provisions  from  the  bill. 

The  amendment  would  reduce  the  cost 
of  the  bill  as  r^jorted  by  the  committee 
if  the  Secretary  were  to  exercise  his 
discretion  to  set  the  levels  of  support  at 
the  maximum  range.  It  is  generally 
conceded,  however,  that  the  new  pro- 
gram would  be  more  expensive  than  the 
program  in  effect  for  the  1963  crop,  al- 
though the  amount  is  subject  to  argu- 
ment. 

The  amendment  deals  only  with  price 
supports.  It  therefore  makes  no  changes 
in  the  acreage  aUotment  and  marketing 
quota  provisions  incorporated  in  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938  as 
amended. 

In  summary,  this  amendment  would 
materially  change  the  operation  of  the 
upland  cotton  price  support  law  by  re- 
placing the  present  discretionary  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  to  set  price  sup- 
ports under  the  parity  formula  with  a 
new  method  under  which  statutory  ceil- 
ings which  would  be  lower  than  the 
present  level  of  support  could  be  further 
reduced  In  the  event  of  future  effective 
production  cost  research. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  membership  of  the 
House  that  the  gentleman  from  Maine 
[Mr.  MclNTiRB]  proposed  this  amend- 
ment in  committee.  It  was  thoroughly 
considered  and  discussed. 

The  amendment  proposed  by  the  gen- 
tleman from  Maine  was  adopted  by  the 
committee,  and  I,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee, was  directed  by  the  committee  to 
accept  the  McIntire  amendment  when  it 
was  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Maine,  the  author  of  the  amendment. 

I  here  and  now  announce  to  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  that  pursuant  to  the 
direction  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Agriculture  I  accept  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
gentleman  from  Maine  [Mr.  MclNriwr]. 

I  beUeve  in  high  price  supports,  and 
high  prices  for  agricultural  commodities. 
In  the  past,  when  producers  of  such  com- 
modities have  been  willing  to  make  nec- 
essary   adjustments    In    production    to 
bring  production  In  line  with  reasonable 
consumer  demands  adjustment  programs 
have  been  successful  and  have  been  ac- 
cepted by  producers,  and  I  do  not  favor 
and  never  have  favored,  high  price  sup- 
ports with  xmlimited  production  of  any 
agricultural  commodity.    I  repeat  that  I 
am  in  favor  of  high  price  supports,  I 
am  in  favor  of  adjustment  programs, 
and  I  believe  that  producers  should  be 
willing  to  reduce  production  in  an  effort 
to  bring  supply  In  line  with  demand.    I 
know    that    the    McIntire    amendment 
provides  for  a  gradual  reduction  in  price 
supports.    Regardless  of  my  own  views, 
as  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, by  direction  of  my  committee  I 
must   accept   the   gentleman's   amend- 
ment. 

After  all,  we  must  be  realistic.  We 
must  realize  that  the  cotton  industry  of 
America  Is  in  great  and  grave  danger. 
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We  must  realize  that  American-grown 
cotton  Is  competing  with  foreign -grown 
cotton. 

American-grown  cotton  Is  competing 
with  man  made  fibers.  And  above  all, 
we  must  understand  that  unless  Ameri- 
can cotton  is  made  competitive  with  for- 
eign-grown cotton  and  with  manmade 
fibers,  the  cotton  Industry  of  America 
will  suffer. 

No  Industry  In  America  has  been  bur- 
dened with  such  a  burden  as  has  been 
borne  by  the  cotton  Industry  of  America. 

This  inequity  between  our  domestic 
mills  and  foreign  mills  is  unwarranted 
and  intolerable. 

All  the  evidence  before  our  committee 
indicates  that  if  American  cotton  is  made 
more  competitive  with  foreign-grown 
cotton  and  with  maimiade  fibers  our 
markets  for  cotton  at  home  and  abroad 
will  be  expanded  and  the  cotton  farmers 
of  our  country  and  every  segment  of  the 
cotton  industry  will  be  benefited. 

There  are  two  magic  words  in  all  the 
languages  of  this  earth — food,  and  rai- 
ment. In  America  we  have  an  abun- 
dance of  both  food  and  fiber.  Our  ware- 
houses are  bulging.  The  cost  of  storage 
is  great  and  unbearable:  The  pending 
bill  provides  for  a  payment  "In  kind" 
rather  than  in  cash. 

I  know  that  the  gentlnnan  from  Mame 
is  a  very  sincere  man.  I  know  that  he 
understands  the  problems  Involved  in 
the  proposals  now  under  consideration. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  of  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  accept  the  Mclntlre 
amendment. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTTRK.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KBTTH.  Mr.  Chahroan,  there  has 
been  much  said  pro  and  con  on  the  merits 
of  this  legislation.  The  fact  Is  that  the 
cotton  manufacturer  Is  paying  a  sub- 
stantial part  of  this  price  for  Federal 
poUcles — both  domestic  and  foreign — for 
which  he  has  no  responsibility. 

The  editorial  from  the  December  1 
edition  of  the  New  Bedford  Standard- 
TTmes  which  I  wlU  now  read  sheds  light 
on  several  factors  which  have  been  mis- 
understood and  I  commend  it  to  the  at- 
tention of  the  House.  I  particularly 
commend  that  portion  of  the  editorial 
dealing  with  the  so-called  Mclntlre 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  editorial  Is  entitled 
"Pair  Play  for  Cotton"— It  could  perhaps 
be  referred  to  as  fair  play  for  the  cotton 
manufacturer,  the  worker  in  the  textile 
Industry,  and  the  allied  Industries  using 
the  goods  they  Jointly  produce.  It  will 
benefit,  too,  the  consumers  who  will  buy 
the  finished  products  from  American 
looms  and  the  American  garment  In- 
dustry. 

Faixplat  foe  CkrPTOw 

The  UJ3.  House  of  Bepre«entatlve«  ia 
scheduled  to  Mt  Tuesday  on  the  so-called 


oottoa  subsidy  bUl.  In  so  doing.  It  baM  an 
opportiinlty  to  correct  a  discriminatory  slta- 
stlon  that  now  {Mn&Uzae  American  manage- 
ment and  labor. 

The  price  of  cotton  since  the  1930*8  has 
been  Oovernment-suppaitsd  at  artlllelally 
high  levels.  Since  1939,  domestic  mills  have 
been  unable  to  Import  foreign  cotton  In  ex- 
cess of  30,000  bales  annually.  This  Is  less 
than  1  day's  supply. 

Thus,  U.S.  mills  cannot  buy  In  the  world 
market,  but  must  purchase  American  cot- 
ton. 

Since  19M,  however,  U.S.  cotton  has  been 
exported  under  a  subsidy  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference between  our  high  Oovernment-sup- 
ported  domestic  price  and  the  world  price. 

Foreign  mills,  therefore,  can  pxircbase  VS. 
cotton  at  the  world  price,  which  Is  below  the 
support  price  established  by  the  Oovem- 
ment  for  UJ3.  mills. 

At  present,  the  difference  between  the 
world  price  and  the  Oovemment  support 
prices  is  8^  cents  a  pound.  This  means  for- 
eign mills  can  buy  U.S.  cotton  814  cents  a 
pound  cheaper  than  U.S.  mills  can  purchase 
It. 

What  effect  does  this  have? 
In  1965,  the  year  before  the  export  sub- 
sidy was  enacted,  the  United  States  Imported 
300  million  square  yards  of  cotton  goods. 
The  figure  now  Is  1,200  mlUlon  square  yards, 
and  Increases  progressively  each  year. 

This  Is  not  entirely  due  to  the  lower  price 
at  which  foreign  milla  may  purchase  their 
raw  material,  yet  By^  cents  a  pound — a  35- 
percent  differential — Is  a  substantial  ad- 
vantage. Without  even  figuring  cheaper 
labor  costs.  It  means  that  foreign  mills  can 
produce  cotton  goods  competing  with  those 
of  the  United  States  at  from  3  to  6  cents  a 
yard  cheaper. 

The  pending  bill  would  remove  this  In- 
equity Imposed  by  Government  policies,  by 
making  cotton  available  to  XJS.  mills  at  the 
same  price  at  which  foreign  producers  can 
buy  It. 

How  would  this  be  done? 
By  utilizing  the  huge  stockpUe  of  cotton 
bald  by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
through  pajrment  In  kind,  rather  than  pay- 
ment In  ca&h.  U.S.  nUUs  would  pay  to  cot- 
ton distributors  the  world  price;  that  Is.  the 
American  support  price  less  8V^  cents  a 
pound.  The  distributor  would  get  the  dif- 
ference between  the  support  price  and  the 
world  price  In  free  cotton  shipped  to  him 
by  the  CCC. 

Thus,  this  Is  not  a  subsidy  to  mUls,  but 
to  the  cotton  market,  just  as  Is  done  with 
wheat  and  other  Itons.  The  cotton  dis- 
tributor already  receives  this  subsidy  when 
he  sells  abroad;  the  pending  bill  simply 
expands  an  existing  subsidy  provision  to  In- 
clude domestic,  as  well  as  foreign  buyers. 

This  legislation  would  do  no  more  than 
give  U.S.  mills  the  same  break  as  foreign 
mills.  It  would  allow  us  to  be  competitive 
at  least  to  the  extent  of  raw  material  which, 
frankly.  In  terms  of  realistic  economics,  we 
should  get  cheaper  than  our  foreign  com- 
petition, because  we  grow  It  here. 

Representative  McIntirk.  Republican,  of 
Maine,  has  an  amendment  to  this  bill  which 
ought  to  be  passed,  too.  It  provides  for 
gradual  reduction  of  the  cotton  support 
price.  This  is  constructive;  Instead  of  con- 
tinuing to  pay  an  unreallstlcally  high  sub- 
sidy, the  Government  should  gradually  re- 
duce the  8uppc«t  price  to  the  world  price 
level.  A  provision  In  the  bill  for  $10  million, 
to  aid  research  aimed  at  growing  cotton 
cheaper,  might  help  In  this  direction. 

It  Is  encouraging  to  leam  that  President 
Johnson  looks  with  favor  on  this  legislation, 
and  the  House  ought  to  pass  It.  In  the  name 
of  fairness  to  American  business  and  Ameri- 
can jobs. 

Mr.  HAOEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, wlU  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  congrat- 
ulate the  gentleman  on  his  usual  schol- 
arly approcich.  But  I  want  to  ask  this 
question  with  respect  to  his  amendment. 
These  cost  figiires  with  reference  to  this 
Wll  that  have  been  propagated  In  the 
sum  of  $661  million  are  Inaccurate;  is 
that  not  correct? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  would  agree  with 
that.  These  figvires  which  have  been 
tossed  around  bear  examination,  because 
as  far  as  cash  outlay  is  concerned,  this 
bill  with  the  amendment  that  I  am 
proposing  in  the  first  year  would  cost 
$118  million,  the  second  year  It  would 
cost  about  $88  million,  and  the  third  year 
it  would  cost  about  $44  million.  So.  for 
the  3  years.  If  you  put  these  figures  to- 
gether, would  co8t  a  total  of  those 
amounts. 

But  let  me  be  fair  and  say  that  In  mak- 
ing those  statements  I  am  not  including 
the  value  or  the  cost  of  cotton  which  is 
to  be  used  In  payment  In  kind. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  If  the  gen- 
tleman will  yield  further,  also.  Is  there 
not  a  possibility  that  once  you  get  the 
price  support  down  to  the  29 -cent  figure, 
It  would  never  go  any  higher  in  suc- 
ceeding years?  Perhaps  that  Is  a  re- 
quirement of  your  amendment? 

Mr  McINTIRE.  It  is  a  requirement  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Did  not  the  evidence 
before  our  committee  clearly  indicate,  if 
this  amendment  is  adopted  and  this  bill 
Is  enacted,  that  the  result  will  be  a  sav- 
ing to  the  consumers  of  America  of  ap- 
proxlmately  one-half  billion  dollars? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  This  figure  was  used 
In  the  committee,  and  I  have  no  bcisis 
for  denying  its  accuracy. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  won- 
der If  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
would  yield  for  a  imanlmous -consent 
request? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  close 
on  the  pending  amendment,  and  all 
amendments  thereto.  In  10  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Would  this  preclude 
a  further  amendment  to  the  bill,  debate 
on  a  further  amendment  to  the  bill? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No;  this  only  ap- 
plies to  the  pending  amendment  and  all 
amendments  to  the  pending  amendment. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  thank  the  Chair- 
man. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  many  of 
the  Members  of  the  House  have  been 
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opposed  to  the  bill,  as  reported  by  the 
committee,  but  with  the  Mclntlre  amend- 
ment they  favor  the  bllL 

I  Just  want  to  point  out  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  what  the  Mclntlre 
amendment  does  in  relation  to  what  the 
bill  provided  when  it  came  out  of  the 
committee. 

As  the  bill  came  out  of  the  committee, 
the  Secretary  can  set  the  price  support 
at  29  V2  cents  a  pound  for  cotton  and  pay 
the  subsidy  on  the  first  15  bales.  Seventy 
percent  of  the  farmers  that  produce  cot- 
ton in  this  country  produce  15  bales  of 
cotton  or  less.  I  understand  that  94  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  in  North  Carolina 
produce  15  bales  or  less. 

80.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  can  set  the  price  support  at 
one-half  cent  below  the  Mclntire  amend- 
ment for  next  year  and  still  do  the  same 
thing  as  the  bill  provides,  keep  the  321/2 
cents  for  the  first  15  bales  that  are 
produced  and  then  bring  the  price  sup- 
port down  for  the  rest  of  the  production 
to  29  V4  cents. 

The  Mclntire  amendment  sets  it  at  a 
half  cent  higher  the  first  year  than  the 
bill  already  provides  that  the  Secretary 
can  do.  It  is  also  the  same  price  that 
the  Secretary  can  set  it  at  in  the  second 
year,  and  in  the  third  year  he  is  required 
to  set  it  at  29  cents  with  the  Mclntire 
amendment,  half  a  cent  less  than  the  bill 
provided.  So,  that  is  it.  You  are  pay- 
ing one-half  cent  less  the  third  year.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  saves  much  money 
at  all. 

I  have  no  doubt  but  what  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  would  set  the  price  sup- 
port at  a  low  level  as  long  as  the  little 
farmer  could  receive  the  32\^  cents  on 
his  first  15  bales,  because  of  the  phi- 
losophy which  he  has  espoused  for  a  long 
time.  This  is  taken  for  granted  that  he 
would  set  support  at  the  levels  I  have 
indicated. 

So,  I  would  expect  that  would  happen. 
So  this  is  really  no  savings,  except  one- 
half  cent  the  third  year. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Maine. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Might  it  not  be  said, 
however,  that  this  amendment  which  I 
propose  does  take  the  airthorlty  for  set- 
ting the  price  support  level  out  of  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  and  vest  it  in  the 
Congress  in  this  legislation? 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  right,  the  Con- 
gress under  your  amendment  requires  the 
Secretary  to  do  by  law  what  the  bill  pre- 
viously gave  him  authority  to  do. 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Does  it  not  meet  the 
problem  which  the  cotton  industry  has 
been  confronted  with?  That  is,  it  has 
been  the  decision  of  the  Secretary  to  put 
price  support  levels  up  to  32.7.  This 
does,  in  fact,  set  the  direction  of  price 
supports  more  in  a  lowering  scale.  I 
think  the  gentleman  wUl  agree  that  is 
very  constructive  as  far  as  the  total  prob- 
lem is  concerned. 

Mr.  QUIE.  As  with  any  commodity,  if 
you  give  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  make  direct  payments  on  any 
commodity  to  the  farmers,  he  is  going  to 
set  the  loan  level  as  low  as  he  can  and 
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use  the  payments  to  the  farmers  to  keep 
the  supports  at  same  rate.  This  has  not 
solved  anything. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  Did  the 
gentleman  support  the  Hoeven  sub- 
stitute? 

Mr.  QUIE.  The  Hoeven  substitute  did 
not  have  the  payment  to  the  producer 
of  the  first  15  bales. 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California.  I  under- 
stand that,  but  a  part  of  the  main  thrust 
was  to  compel  the  Secretary  to  lower 
price  supports,  and  that  Is  what  the  Mc- 
lntlre amendment  does. 

Mr.  QUIE.  We  have  a  little  different 
situation.  The  Hoeven  substitute  com- 
pels them  to  comply  with  what  1958  in- 
tended to  be  the  case.  Under  the  bill 
now  before  us  the  Secretary  would  do 
the  same  thing  that  the  Mclntire  amend- 
ment proposes.  He  would  set  it  at  a 
half  cent  lower  the  first  year  and  half 
a  cent  higher  the  third  year. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  I  am  intrigued  by  the 
statement  that  the  consumers  would 
gain  $500  million.  We  would  be  spend- 
ing $250  million  on  the  program,  and 
the  consumer  would  get  $750  million 
back.  Following  that  theory,  if  we  pro- 
vided enough  money  by  the  taxpayers 
the  mills  would  get  the  cotton  free  and 
the  consumers  would  gain  a  billion  dol- 
lars. Why  do  we  not  go  all  the  way  and 
give  them  the  cotton? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Perhaps  we  could  pay 
them  to  take  the  cotton  and  save  the 
consumers  $2  billion. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  take  this  time  to  raise  a  question 
about  the  Mclntire  amendment,  al- 
though the  remarks  of  the  preceding 
speaker  may  answer  the  question.  My 
question  Is,  and  it  Is  directed  to  the 
gentleman  from  Maine,  does  not  section 
5(b)  remain  in  the  bill  H.R.  6196,  regard- 
less of  your  amendment? 
Mr.  McINTTRE.  It  does,  indeed. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Does  not 
that  section  provide  that  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  himself  may  set  price  sup- 
ports at  a  level  10  percent  above  the 
price  supports  in  your  amendment  on  15- 
bale  acreage? 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  It  does.  My  amend- 
ment does  affect  the  price  level  on  the 
15-bale  provision  in  the  second  and  third 
year  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  As  I  have 
calculated  the  effect  of  the  Mclntlre 
amendment  on  the  15-bale  producer,  in 
1964  there  would  be  no  change  in  the 
present  price  support  level. 
Mr.  McINTIRE.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  In  1965 
there  would  be  a  reduction  in  the  pres- 
ent price  support  level  of  two-tenths  of 
1  cent,  and  in  1966  there  would  be  a  re- 
duction of  one-half  cent.  And  the 
present  price  support  for  1963  Is  32.47. 


Mr.  McINTIRE.  That  Is  approxi- 
mately correct. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Maine  [Mr.  McIittire]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close 
in  20  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ob- 
ject. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill  and  all  amendments  thereto  close  in 
30  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

AMEm>lCXNT  OITEKED  BT  UK.  QT7IX 

Mr.  QUIE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Qcis:  Page  2, 
line  5,  strike  out  "persons  other  than". 

Page  2,  line  9,  strike  out  "Including"  and 
Insert  "and  shall  also  make  to  handlers  and 
users". 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  the 
same  amendment  I  offered  in  the  agri- 
culture committee.  At  one  time  this 
amendment  carried  by  a  vote  of  19  to 
16  in  the  committee.  Then  the  next 
time  it  came  up  for  reconsideration,  it 
was  rejected  on  a  vote  of  19  to  15. 

What  this  amendment  provides  is  that 
the  direct  payment  shall  go  to  the  pro- 
ducers. We  have  heard  talk  for  these 
2  days  as  to  who  gets  the  direct  pay- 
ment. I  think  it  ought  to  go  to  the 
producer,  so  it  will  be  simple  and  clear  as 
to  who  is  receiving  it.  Right  now  there 
is  really  a  triple  subsidy.  The  farmer 
gets  a  price  support  up  to  32.5  cents,  the 
exporter  gets  8.5  cents,  and  now  you  pro- 
pose another  subsidy  for  the  textile 
mills. 

If  we  would  let  the  loan  level  be  at 
the  world  market  price,   then   let  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  give  a  payment 
to  the  farmer  in  addition  to  that  to  bring 
the  price  up  to  the  support  level,  at  the 
Mclntire  smiendment's  level  of  30  cents, 
29.5  cents,  and  29  cents,  then  we  would 
see  what  kind  of  agricultural  program 
we  have  before  us.    It  would  be  the  least 
expensive  way  of  c^>erating  the  program 
and  would  be  of  benefit  to  the  people  who 
are  supposed  to  be  helped  by  an  agri- 
cultural   program,    the    fanners.      The 
maiicetplace  would  be  able  to  compete 
competatively.     The  mills  would   have 
assurance  then.     We  would  be  able  to 
solve  something  then.    This  would  solve 
something,  because  the  mills  would  have 
assurance  that  the  loan  level,  the  ap- 
proximate price  they  have  to  pay,  would 
be  at  the  world  market  level,  and  we 
could  adjust  in  the  years  to  come  the 
amount   of    payment   we    thought    the 
farmer  ought  to  have.    So  I  think  this 
will  make  the  bill  a  much  more  work- 
able program  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  Hie  Chair  reco«> 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 

PlNDLIY  J . 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  yes- 
terday I  inaulred  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  If  he  could 
clarify  what  language  was  stricken  from 
existing  law  by  section  3.  lines  32  and 
23  on  page  2  of  the  bill.  The  question 
was  not  clearly  answered.  As  I  under- 
stand the  effect  of  the  Ramseyer  nile,  as 
it  applies  to  pages  24  and  25  of  the  com- 
mittee report,  the  bracketed  language 
strikes  out  the  basic  legislation  on  which 
the  current  feed  grains  program  is  based 
and  would  also  reinstate  the  authority  of 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to  impose 
acreage  controls  in  the  feed  grains  area. 
This  is  of  great  concern  to  anyone  who 
has  feed  grains  in  his  district.  We  are 
entitled  to  know  exactly  what  the  legis- 
lative effect  of  this  section  is,  and  I  will 
be  glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  or  to  anyone  who  can 
clarify  this  question.  I  am  referring  to 
section  105,  which  appears  at  the  bottom 
of  page  25  of  the  committee  report,  and 
which  was  subsequently  amended  four 
times. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  rec<«- 
nizes  the  gentleman  from  Nebraska 
IMr.  BEERMANNl.  a  member  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  [Mr. 
FnrDUET]  so  that  this  item  can  be 
cleared  up. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  FINDLEY  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  htr.  Chairman,  the 
language  stricken  out  was  section  104, 
an  obsolete  or  dead  law  so  to  speak 
which  was  not  needed.  The  referendum 
referred  to  was  held  in  1958. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  language  in- 
cludes section  105  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949  which  is  part  of  section  104.  as 
printed  on  the  bottom  of  page  25.  That 
is  my  point.  Is  section  105  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949  stricken  from  the 
law?  If  so,  then  feed  grains  are  in  a 
terrible  predicament.  We  should  know 
what  the  situation  is. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  lliat  is  not  the  pur- 
pose of  it  at  all. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Is  that  the  effect  of  it 
whether  it  is  the  purpose  of  it  or  not? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No,  that  is  not  the  ef- 
fect of  it;  but  If  you  feel  that  it  is.  we 
can  make  a  clarifying  amendment  at  the 
appropriate  time. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Does  the  gentleman 
state  that  section  105  is  not  actually 
stricken  from  the  law  by  this  Ramseyer 
rule  on  this  bill? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  No;  it  was  not 
stricken. 

Mr.  FINIH^EY.  If  it  is  not  stricken 
from  the  statutes,  then  the  Ramseyer 
rule  clearly  shows  it  in  brackets  as  being 
stricken  and  thus  the  Members  are  mis- 
informed. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  Ramseyer  might 
be  incorrect  as  far  as  that  provision  is 
concerned. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Kyl]. 


Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  pursue  this  for  one  moment  with  the 
chairman  of  the  full  committee  tn  order 
to  bring  it  quicldy  to  a  resolution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  we  have  the  as- 
surance of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  that  if  this  legislation  does 
violence  to  the  feed  grain  provisions,  this 
OAtter  would  be  taken  care  of  in  the 
conference,  if  the  bill  is  passed? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Yes.  sir;  I  assure  the 
gentleman  that  will  l^e  done. 

Mr.  KYL.  There  certainly  is  no  in- 
tention either  overt  or  otherwise  to  do 
any  violence  to  the  feed  grain  provisions? 

Mr.  COOLEY.    None  whatever. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.    I  yield  to  the  gentlnnan. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  That  creates  more 
uncertainty.  If  this  language  does  not 
belong  in  here  under  the  Ramseyer  rule 
then  I  wonder  if  there  are  many  more 
bones  there  in  the  barnyard.  Maybe 
we  ought  to  delay  further  consideration 
of  this  bill.  This  is  legislation  of  vital 
Importance.  It  involves  the  entire  feed 
grain  price  support  program. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  KYL.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  What  you  say  as  to  the 
language  in  the  report  under  the  Ram- 
seyer rule  has  no  effect  on  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chainnan,  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture is  apparently  admitting  now  wtiat 
he  would  not  admit  yesterday,  that  this 
bill  does  strike  the  acreage  allotment  and 
feed  grain  provisions  from  the  law.  He 
says  at  the  appropriate  time  he  will  cor- 
rect this.  There  is  no  more  appropri- 
ate time  than  right  now  to  rectify  the 
mistake  that  has  l>een  made  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  The  gentleman  is  cer- 
tainly too  good  a  parliamentarian  to 
make  that  sort  of  assertion  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  The  Ramseyer  rule  is  not 
the  law. 

Mr.  GROSS.    I  did  not  say  that  it  was. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  We  cannot  put  some- 
thing in  a  report  under  the  Ramseyer 
rule  that  would  strike  out  what  is  in  the 
law. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Just  a  minute.  Turn 
to  the  bill,  section  3,  where  it  says: 

Section  104  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1»49, 
as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows. 

Then  follows  an  amendment  which  re- 
peals the  law.  If  that  is  not  true,  why 
did  you  put  in  brackets  in  the  report  on 
pages  25  and  26.  showing  repeal  of  the 
acreage  allotment  and  feed  grain  pro- 
visions? 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  there  is  any  doubt 
about  it.  I  will  draft  an  amendment  to 
clear  it  up.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about 
it.  I  will  make  an  effort  to  clear  it  up 
before  it  comes  back  to  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  is  the  time  to  do  it 
and  not  in  conference. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Will  you  prepare  the 
amendment? 

Mr.  GROSS.  No,  I  will  not  prepare 
it 

Mr.  COOLEY.  You  do  not  want  to 
prepare  ansrthing. 


Mr.  GROSS.  You  repealed  this  law, 
notL 

Mr.  COOLEY.   Who  did? 

Mr.  GROSa  You  did.  You  prepared 
the  bill,  and  you  are  in  chtu^e  of  It  here 
on  the  House  floor. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  If  you  want  to  present 
an  amendment,  all  right.  If  you  do  not. 
all  right. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  LMr.  NklsxnI. 

Mr.  NEI^EN.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
debate  yesterday  I  am  sure  that  all  of  us 
who  were  not  on  the  committee  were 
completely  confused,  and  obviously  today 
in  the  debate  it  would  appear  members 
of  the  committee  do  not  fully  understand 
what  is  in  the  bUL  But  after  the  debate 
of  yesterday,  Mr.  Coolsy's  answer  to  Mr. 
Qboss'  question  relative  to  the  possibility 
that  sections  of  the  feed  grain  bill  was 
repealed  was  this.  I  am  quoting  Mr. 
CooLXT.  "All  right.  If  we  have  done 
that,  it  certainly  can  be  corrected  when 
we  start  to  read  the  bill." 

Now,  I  am  confused,  Mr.  Coouiy,  and 
I  do  believe  that  we  should  have  a  satis- 
factory answer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  will  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  To  clear  It  up  I  will 
offer  an  amendment  at  the  proper  time 
and  see  if  we  can  clear  it  up. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

•nie  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Chairman.  KM, 
6196  provides  that  pasrments  to  eliminate 
the  inequities  of  the  so-called  two-price 
system  shall  be  made  to  persons  other 
than  producers.  It  Is  now  proposed  that 
these  payments  be  made  to  producers. 

The  question  of  how  these  payments 
will  be  made  in  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  of  the  bill  has  been  the  subject 
of  intensive  study  and  discussion  by 
many  groups  during  the  past  12  months. 
I  favor  the  language  of  the  bill  which 
vests  in  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  au- 
thority to  determine  the  terms,  condi- 
tions, and  procedures  for  issuing  the  cer- 
tiflcates.  It  is  likely  that  the  payment 
rate  for  the  period  beginning  with  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  Euid  ending  July  31,  1964, 
would  be  different  from  the  rate  in  effect 
begiiming  August  1,  1964.  Also,  it  is  un- 
certain which  would  be  the  most  prac- 
tical means  of  making  payments  on  In- 
ventories of  raw  cotton  on  hand  at  the 
time  the  bill  is  enacted.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  had  many  years 
of  experience  in  administering  a  wide 
variety  of  programs  involving  payments. 
Under  some  of  these  programs  the  pay- 
ment has  necessarily  been  made  direct 
to  the  fanner.  But  In  others,  where  the 
payment  is  related  to  movement  of  the 
commodity  through  normal  trade  chan- 
nels to  the  ultimate  consumer,  the  pro- 
cedures have  designated  a  particular  seg- 
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ment  of  the  trade  as  the  control  point  for 
the  preparation  of  records,  furnishing  of 
reports,  and  issuance  of  payments. 

As  a  general  proposition  I  believe  it  is 
more  economical  and  efficient  for  the 
Department  to  carry  out  a  program  by 
dealing  directly  with  several  hundred — 
or  even  several  thousand — ^persons  and 
firms  in  the  charuiels  of  trade  than  to 
be  required  by  law  to  issue  payments  to 
producers.  In  the  case  of  cotton  we 
have  over  700,000  farms  with  allotments, 
and  even  if  the  producers  on  these  farms 
were  to  receive  PIK  certificates  covering 
payments  it  would  undoubtedly  be  neces- 
sai-y  for  certain  suljstantiating  reports  to 
be  obtained  from  the  trade. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QoieI. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Quix)  there 
were — ayes  57,  noes  94. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMKNDMENT  OITERXD  BT  MB.  OOLX 

Mr.  DOLE.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Dole:  Page  3, 
line  1»,  Insert  the  following: 

"TTTLX  I PKICK  SUPPORT 

"(c)  Effective  with  the  1964  crops,  section 
105  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  as 
amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"Sec.  105.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  101  of  this  Act,  beginning 
with  the  1964  crops,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  to  producers  for  each  crop  of 
wheat,  com.  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye  at  90  per  centum  of  the  average  prtce 
received  by  farmers  during  the  three  calen- 
dar years  Immediately  preceding  the  calendar 
year  in  which  the  marketing  year  for  such 
crop  begins,  adjusted  to  offset  the  effect  on 
such  price  of  any  abnormal  quantities  of  low 
grade  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghima,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  marketed  during  any  of  such 
years:  Provided.  That  In  the  event  that  a 
"peclal  agricultural  conservation  program  Is 
In  effect  for  such  designated  grains  as  pro- 
vided In  subtitle  D  of  title  ni  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended. 
the  Secretary  shall  establish  the  level  of  sup- 
port for  such  grains  at  not  less  than  65  per 
centimi  nor  more  than  90  per  centum  of  the 
parity  price  therefor. 

"'(b)  In  the  event  that  the  special  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  for  the  desig- 
nated grains  is  In  effect,  the  Secretary  shall 
require  as  a  condition  of  eUglbility  for  price 
support  on  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  bar- 
ley, oats,  and  rye  that  the  producers  of  such 
crops  participate  in  and  comply  with  such 
special  agricultural  conservation  program  as 
provided  in  subtitle  D  of  title  HI  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 

"'(c)  If  the  producers  on  the  farm  elect 
to  participate  In  the  special  agricultural  con- 
servation program,  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  only  if  such  producers  divert 
from  the  production  of  the  designated  grains 
in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  such 
program  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
number  of  acres  which  such  operator  agrees 
to  divert,  and  the  agreement  shall  so  pro- 
vide. In  the  event  that  the  special  agri- 
cultural conservation  program  is  not  in 
effect,  the  Secretary  shall  make  price  sup- 
port available  to  producers  of  the  designated 
grains  as  provided  in  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section. 

"  '(d)  Beginning  with  the  1964  and  subse- 
quent crops  of  wheat,  any  wheat  stored  in 
order  to  postpone  or  avoid  payment  of  a 
wheat  marketing  quota  penalty  under  sec- 
tions (3)  and  (6)  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1941 
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(Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Congress,  as 
amended),  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Peed 
Grain  and  Wheat  Act  of  1963  shall  not  be 
eligible  for  price  support.' 

"(d)  Section  107  of  the  AgrlcvUtural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  hereby  repealed. 

"(e)  Section  407  of  the  Agricultural  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended,  is  amended — 

"(1)  by  striking  the  second  proviso  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 
•:  Provided,  That  effective  with  the  beginning 
of  any  marketing  year  for  which  a  special 
agricultural  conservation  program  is  not  in 
effect  for  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley, 
oats,  and  rye  (as  provided  by  subtitle  D  of 
title  III  of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act 
of  1938,  as  amended),  the  Corporation  shall 
not  sell  any  such  designated  grains  for  un- 
restricted use  at  less  than  115  per  centimi 
above  the  ciurent  support  price  for  such 
designated  grains  plxis  reasonable  carrying 
charges.';  and 

"(2)  by  striking  the  semicolon  after  the 
words  'deterioration  and  spoilage'  In  clause 
(D)  and  inserting  the  following:  'except  If 
the  supply  of  any  designated  grain  (as  de- 
fined in  section  301  (a)  (10)  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended) 
Is  not  in  excess  of  a  normal  supply  (as  de- 
fined in  section  301(b)  (10)  (A)  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as 
amended)  the  Corporation  shall  forthwith 
replenish  Its  stocks  by  the  purchase  of  a 
quantity  of  the  commodity  equal  to  the 
amount  of  such  commodity  so  sold; '. 

"(f)  Subtitle  D  of  title  HI  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended. 
Is  hereby  amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"  'StTBTTTLE    D BPXdAI.   ACUCTJI.TnRAL    CONSER- 
VATION   PROGRAM 

"  Sec.  379.  (a)  If  the  Secretary  finds  that 
during  any  year  the  total  supply  of  desig- 
nated grains  wUl,  in  the  absence  of  a  special 
agricultural  conservation  program,  be  in  ex- 
cess of  a  'normal  supply'  as  defined  in  section 
301(b)  (10)  (A)  of  thU  Act.  he  shall  formu- 
late and  carry  out  a  special  agrlcvUtural 
conservation  program,  without  regard  to  pro- 
visions which  would  be  applicable  to  the 
regular  agricultural  conservation  program 
under  which,  subject  to  such  terms  and  con- 
ditions as  the  Secretary  determines,  conser- 
vation payments  In  amounts  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable  shall 
be  made  to  producers  who  divert  acreage 
from  the  production  of  designated  grains  to 
an  approved  conservation  use  and  increase 
their  average  acreage  of  cropland  devoted  in 
1969,  1960,  and  1961  to  designated  soil  con- 
serving crops  or  practices  Including  siunmer 
fallow  and  Idle  land  by  an  equal  amount. 

•"(b)  The  Secretary  may  permit  such  di- 
verted acreage  to  be  devoted  to  the  produc- 
tion of  guar,  sesame,  safflower,  sunflower, 
castor  beans,  mustard  seed,  canary  seed,  and 
flax,  when  such  crops  are  not  In  surplus  sup- 
ply and  will  not  be  in  surplus  supply  if  per- 
mitted to  be  grown  on  the  diverted  acreage, 
subject  to  the  condition  that  payment  with 
respect  to  diverted  acreage  devoted  to  any 
such  crop  shall  be  at  a  rate  determined  by 
the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and  reasonable,  tak- 
ing into  consideration  the  use  of  such  acre- 
age for  the  production  of  such  crops,  but  in 
no  event  shall  the  pajrment  exceed  one-half 
the  rate  which  would  otherwise  be  applica- 
ble If  such  acreage  were  devoted  to  conser- 
vation \ises  and  no  price  support  shall  be 
made  available  tor  the  production  of  any 
such  crop  on  such  diverted  acreage. 

"•(c)  The  SecreUry  shall  not  permit  such 
diverted  acreage  to  be  grazed.  ' 

■"(d)  The  Secretary  shall  require  the  pro- 
ducer to  Uke  appropriate  measures  to  keep 
such  diverted  acreage  free  from  erosion,  in- 
sects, weeds,  and  rodents. 

"•(e)  The  acreage  eligible  for  payments  In 
kind  under  such  special  agricultural  con- 
servation program  shall  be  an  acreage  equal 
to  the  greater  of  forty  acres  or  20  per  centum 
of  the  farm  designated  grain  base.    The  Sec- 
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retary  shall,  at  the  option  of  the  producer, 
make  an  additional  payment  in  kind  for 
the  diversion  of  not  to  exceed  an  additional 
80  per  centum  of  the  designated  grain  base 
on  the  farm.  The  rate  of  payment  in  kind 
to  be  made  by  tlie  Secretary  on  the  SO  per 
centiim  reduction  In  the  designated  grain 
base  on  the  farm  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centimi  of  the  estimated  basic  county  sup- 
port rate  on  the  normal  production  of  th« 
acreage  diverted  from  the  designated  grain* 
on  the  farm  based  on  Its  adjusted  yield  pei 
acre.  The  rate  of  payment  In  kind  to  be 
made  by  the  Secretary  on  the  additional  30 
per  centum  reduction  In  the  designated  grain 
base  on  the  farm  shall  not  exceed  60  per 
centum  of  the  estimated  basic  county  sup- 
port rate  cm  the  normal  production  of  the 
acreage  diverted  from  the  designated  grains 
on  the  farm  based  on  Its  adjusted  yield  per 
acre. 

"'(f)  The  Secretary  shall  permit  produc- 
ers to  divert  for  periods  of  from  three  to  five 
years  up  to  50  per  centum  of  the  farm  acre- 
age of  designated  grains  and  In  such  event 
the  rate  of  payment  In  kind  to  be  made  by 
the  Secretary  shall  not  exceed  60  per  centtun 
of  the  estimated  basic  county  support  rate 
on  the  normal  production  of  the  acreage  di- 
verted from  the  designated  grains  on  the 
farm  based  on  its  adjusted  yield  per  acre: 
Provided,  That  the  same  acres  on  the  farm 
shall  be  identified  and  dlvwted  each  year 
during  the  period  provided  by  this  subsec- 
tion. 

*"(g)  The  Secretary  may  make  such  ad- 
justments in  acreage  and  yields  as  he  deter- 
mines necessary  to  correct  tor  abnormal  fac- 
tors affecting  production,  and  to  give  due 
consideration  to  tillable  acreage,  crop  rota- 
tion practices,  type  of  soil,  soil  and  water 
conservation  measures,  and  topograiAy.  The 
base  period  for  the  purpose  of  determining 
the  adjusted  average  yield  in  the  case  of 
payments  with  respect  to  the  1964  cropa 
shall  be  the  four-year  period  195&-1962,  and 
in  the  case  of  payments  with  respect  to  any 
subsequent  crop  shall  be  the  most  recent 
flve-year  period  determined  by  the  Secre- 
tary to  be  representative  for  which  statistic* 
are  available. 

"•(h)  'To  the  extent  that  a  producer  prove^ 
the  actual  acreages  and  yields  for  the  farm 
for  the  1959,  1960,  and  1961  crop  years,  sucl* 
acreages  and  yields  shaU  be  used  in  making 
determinations. 

"•(i)  The  Secretary  may  make. not  to  ex- 
ceed 50  per  centum  of  any  payments  In  kind 
to  producers  In  advance  of  determlnaUon  of 
performance. 

"  •(J)  The  Secretary  shall  provide  by  regu- 
lations for  the  sharing  of  payments  under 
this  subsection  among  producers  on  the  farm 
on  a  fair  and  eqiUtable  basis  and  In  keeping 
with  existing  contracts. 

"  'Sec.  380.  Only  (wyments  In  kind  oh*" 
be  made  and  such  payments  In  kind  shall 
be  made  through  the  Issuance  of  negotiable 
certificates  which  the  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation  shall  redeem  for  the  designated 
grains  which  shaU  not  be  valued  at  nor  sold 
lor  unrestricted  use  for  less  than  the  sup- 
port price  plua  reasonable  carrying  charges 
and.  notwithstanding  any  other  provision  ol 
law,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  «hftn, 
in  accordance  with  regiUatlons  prescribed  by 
the  Secretary,  assist  the  producer  in  the 
marketing  of  such  certificates  at  such  time 
and  in  such  manner  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines wlU  best  effectuate  the  purposes  of 
this  Act.  In  the  case  of  any  certificate  not 
presented  for  redemption  within  thirty  days 
of  the  date  of  its  Issuance,  reasonable  ooets 
of  storage  and  other  carrying  charges,  as  de- 
termined by  the  Secretary,  for  the  period 
beginning  thirty  days  after  its  Issuance  and 
ending  with  the  date  of  its  presenution  for 
redemption  shaU  be  deducted  from  the  value 
of  the  certificate. 

•"Sec.  381.  Notwithstanding  any  other  pro- 
vision of  law.  in  the  event  of  a  national 
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emergency  or  a  serious  drought,  flood,  or 
other  natural  disaster,  the  Secretary  may 
place  such  limits  on  the  extent  that  pro- 
ducers may  participate  In  the  special  agrl- 
cult\iral  conservation  program  authorized  by 
this  Act  as  he  determines  necessary  or  he 
may,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  pro- 
ducer, terminate  or  modify  any  agreement 
previously  entered  Into  pursuant  to  this 
Act. 

'•  'Sic.  382.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to 
be  appropriated  such  amounts  as  may  be 
necessary  to  enable  the  Secretary  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  this  subtitle  D.' 

"(g)  Effective  with  the  1964  crope  of 
wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats,  and 
rye.  sections  321  through  339  of  parts  n 
and  ni  of  subtitle  B  of  title  ni  of  the  Agrl- 
cviltiiral  Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  as  amended, 
are  repealed  and  parts  IV.  V,  and  VI  of  sub- 
title B  are  redesignated  as  parts  11,  m,  and 
rv.  reepectlvely. 

"(h)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provision 
of  law,  the  provisions  of  this  section  shall 
apply  to  the  1964  and  subsequent  crope  of 
wheat,  corn,  grain,  sorghimi,  barley,  oats. 
and  rye. 

"(1)  SecUon  301  (a)  of  the  Agricultural  Ad- 
justment Act  of  1938,  as  amended.  Is  amend- 
ed by  adding  the  following  new  subsec- 
tions as  follows: 

"'(10)  The  term  "designated  feed  grains" 
mecuis  wheat,  corn,  grain  sorghum,  and  bar- 
ley and,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary, 
oats  and  rye. 

"'(11)  The  term  "deeignated  grain  base" 
means  an  acreage  on  the  farm  equal  to  the 
total  of  the  following  acreages : 

"  '(a)  The  average  acreage  planted  to  corn, 
grain  sorghum,  barley  (and  oats  and  rye  if 
so  designated  by  the  Secretary) .  on  the  farm 
in  the  crop  years  1959  and  1960  and  the 
farm  feed  grain  base  established  for  the 
farm  in  the  crop  year  1961;  and 

•"(b)  The  highest  wheat  acreage  allot- 
ment on  the  farm  in  the  crop  years  1959, 
1960.  or  1961,  as  established  in  such  years 
by  part  ni  of  subUtle  B  of  title  in  of  this 
Act  prior  to  its  repeal  by  this  section;  and 
"  '(c)  The  average  acreage  of  wheat  planted 
on  the  farm  in  the  crop  years  1959,  1960, 
and  1961  in  the  case  of  farms  on  which  wheat 
was  planted  under  the  fifteen-acre  farm  mar- 
keting quota  exemption  as  provided  by  sec- 
tion 7  of  the  Act  of  May  26,  1941,  as  amend- 
ed (Public  Law  74,  Seventy-seventh  Con- 
gress), prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962:  Provided,  That  in 
computing  such  acreage  the  Secretary  shall 
not  also  include  the  farm  acreage  allotment; 
and 

"  '(d)  The  average  acreage  of  wheat  planted 
on  the  farm  in  the  crop  years  1959,  1960.  and 
1961  under  the  thirty-acre  wheat-for-feed 
exemption  as  provided  by  section  335(f)  of 
this  Act  prior  to  its  repeal  by  the  Pood  and 
Agriculture  Act  of  1962.' 

"(J)  Section  301(b)  (10)  (A)  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as  amended, 
is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(10)  (A)  "Normal  supply"  in  the  case 
of  wheat,  com,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  rice,  and  f>eanuts  for  any  marketing 
year  shall  be  ( 1 )  the  estimated  domestic  con- 
sumption of  the  commodity  for  the  mar- 
keting year  ending  immediately  prior  to  the 
marketing  year  for  which  normal  supply  Is 
being  determined,  plus  (11)  the  estimated 
exports  of  the  conunodity  for  the  marketing 
year  for  which  normal  supply  Is  being  deter- 
mined, plxis  (111)  an  allowance  for  carryover. 
The  allowance  for  carryover  shall  be  the  fol- 
lowing percentage  of  the  simi  of  the  con- 
sxmiption  and  exports  used  in  computing 
normal  supply:  15  per  centum  in  the  case  of 
wheat,  com,  grain  sorghum,  barley,  oats, 
rye,  and  i}eanuts;  and  10  per  centum  in  the 
case  of  rice.  In  determining  normal  supply 
the  Secretary  shall  make  such  adjustments 
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for  current  trends  in  consumption  and  for 
unusual  conditions  as  he  may  deem  neces- 
sary." " 

Mr.  DOLE  (interrupting  the  reading  of 
the  amendment) .  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  amendment 
be  considered  as  read. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
reserving  the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  this  is  the  amendment 
which  deals  with  the  new  program  for 
feed  grains  and  wheat  and  so  forth? 

Mr.  DOLE.     Yes. 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
make  a  point  of  order  against  the  amend- 
ment on  the\  ground  that  it  is  not  ger- 
mane. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Will  you  reserve  your 
point  of  order? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  I  will  reserve  the 
point  of  order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas?  The  Chair  hears  none.  The 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  reserves  his 
point  of  order. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  the  biU 
applies  to  wheat,  com,  grain  sorghum, 
barley,  and  at  the  discretion  of  the  Sec- 
retary, oats  and  rye. 

Its  main  features  are :  If  the  Secretary 
should  find  that  there  will  be  a  supply 
of  these  designated  grains  in  excess  of 
a  "normal  supply,"  he  would  put  into 
effect  a  special  agricultural  conservation 
program  based  on  these  four  principles: 

First.  It  would  be  voluntary.  Price 
support  and  diversion  payments  would 
be  available  only  to  participants  in  the 
program. 

Second.  It  would  require  land  retire- 
ment and  conservation  as  a  condition  of 
eligibility  for  program  benefits.  A  mini- 
mum 20  percent  would  be  required  with 
an  optional  and  additional  30  percent 
reduction  allowed. 

Third.  It  would  use  only  payment  in 
kind  for  making  diversion  payments. 
The  Secretary  could,  however,  advance 
the  producer  cash  in  anticipation  of  the 
sale  of  grain,  but  there  would  be  no 


direct  payments  as  provided  under  the 
1963  feed  grain  program. 

Fourth.  It  would  be  based  on  a  market 
economy.  The  CCC  release  price  for 
surplus  grain  in  inventory  could  not  be 
less  than  105  percent  of  current  support 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges 
When  the  supply  of  grain  is  back  to  a 
normal  supply  this  release  price  would 
be  115  percent  of  the  current  support 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges 
and  CCC  would  be  required  to  make 
equivalent  market  purchases  for  grain 
which  has  been  sold  as  being  out  of 
condition.  The  release  price  for  grain 
used  to  redeem  payment-in-kind  cer- 
tificates would  be  at  the  current  support 
price  plus  reasonable  carrying  charges. 
Other  major  provisions  include: 

First.  Time:  Applicable  to  1964  and 
subsequent  crops. 

Second.  Support  price:  65  to  90  per- 
cent of  parity. 

Third.  Base  period:  1959-61. 

Fourth.  Diversion  rates:  Up  to  50 
percent  of  normal  production  times 
county  support  rate  of  first  20  percent 
reduction ;  also  up  to  50  percent  on  next 
30  percent  reduction. 

Fifth.  Longer  term  retirement:  Up  to 
50  percent  diversion  payment  for  acre- 
age diverted  for  periods  of  from  3  to  5 
years. 

Sixth.  Advance  payments:  Up  to  50 
percent  at  signup  time. 

Seventh.  Diverted  acres:  Control 
weeds  and  pests.  Allow  oilseed  crops  at 
up  to  one-half  regular  diversion  rates. 

Eighth.  Small  farms:  Allow  retire- 
ment of  entire  farm  base  if  less  than  40 
acres. 

After  the  present  surplus  of  wheat  and 
feed  grains  had  been  reduced  to  a 
"normal  supply."  price  supports  on 
wheat  and  feed  grains  would  be  set  on 
the  designated  grains  at  90  percent  of 
the  previous  3-year  market  average.  If 
another  surplus  should  develop,  the 
special  agricultural  conservation  pro- 
gram would  go  back  into  effect  until  the 
surplus  was  again  reduced.  All  acreage 
allotments  and  marketing  quotas  on  the 
designated  grains  would  be  repealed. 
There  would  be  no  referendum  since  this 
would  be  a  voluntary  program. 


Example  of  H.R.  6547  on  a  icheat-milo  farm 
Assume:  50  acres  wheat. 
25  bushel  yield. 

$1.62  price  support  (per  bushel).* 
80  acres  milo. 
40  bushel  yield. 

$1.10  pria-  support  (per  bushel). 
Total  base:  100  acres  total  base. 

20  percent  diversion  required. 

20  acres  (acreage  required  to  1)0  diverted). 

80  acres  (can  be  devoted  to  either  wheat  or  feed  grains  as  farmer  chooses— assume  40  acres  o/  wheat 
and  40  acres  of  milo  are  produced). 


Calculation 

40  acres  wheat 
X25  bushel  yield 


1.000 
X$1.62 

2,000 
6,000 
1,000 

$1,620.00 


40  acres  milo 
X40  bushel  yield 

1,600 
X$l.  10 

1,600 
1,600 

$1,760.00 

$1,620  Wheat 
1,760  milo 

$3. 380  gross 
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ExampU  •/  H.R.  6547  on  a  wheat-^iUt  farm — Continued 
DIVKR8ION-20  ACBES 


10  seres  wheat 
•Klb  bushel  yteld 

2S0  bushels. 
X.  SO  percent  payment  fai  kind  rate 


1-25  bushels 
X$l.ai 


250 
7M» 
U» 

$202.80 


$202. 50  wheat 
xn.OOmOo 


10  seres  milo 
X40  busbsl  TMd 

400  bushels. 
X.  M  poroent  peymeot  in  ktnd  rate 

200  bushels 

x$i.io 


$220.00 


$122.  £0  diversion  payment 
1  Minimum  support  price  under  n.R.  6M7. 


Total:  $3, 380. 00  gross 

422. 60  diversion 

$3, 802. 50  gross  benefits 


Example  of  H.R.  6547  on  a  wheat  farm — gross  benefit* 


Assume:  100  acres  wheat. 

25  bushel  yield. 

$1.62  price  support  (per  bushel).* 
Calculation: 

100  acres  total  base 
X.  20  percent  diversion  required 

20  acres  (acreage  required  to  be  diverted) 
80  acres 
X2A  bushels  per  acre 

400 
160 

2,000  bushels 
X$1.C2 


4. 000 

12.000 
2.000 


irtainly  do.  Mr. 
What  is  the  point 
Mr.  Chairman.  I 


$a.  240. 00  gross 

40S.  00  payment  In  kind 

$3,MI.OO  gross  benefits 
i  Minimum  supiwrt  price  under  H.R.  6647. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Amrnethy]  insist 
on  his  point  of  order?        I 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.    I<Ui 
Chairman. 

The  CHAIRMAN, 
of  order? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY. 
would  like  to  cite  for  the  consideration 
of  the  chair  rule  XVI.  clause  7  of  the 
Rules  of  the  House  wherein  the  follow- 
ing is  found : 

No  motion  or  proposition  on  a  subject 
different  from  that  under  consideration 
shall  be  admitted  under  oolor  of  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  piece  of  cotton 
legislation  designed  to  eliminate  an  in- 
equity which  is  referred  to  in  the  bill 
and  in  the  report.  It  is  not  a  feed  grains 
bill.  It  Is  not  a  piece  of  wheat  legislation. 
It  is  not  a  type  of  amendment  which 
could  be  anticipated.  Therefore  I  say. 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  falls  under  rule  XVI. 
clause  7.  which  would  hold  It  to  be  out  of 
order.  1 1 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  desire  to  be  heard? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
understand,  of  course,  that  under  the 
rules  of  the  House  an  amendment  must 
be  germane  to  the  pending  legislation  and 
that  perhaps  the  bill  before  us  Is  well 
coated  with  "Johnson's  wax,"  but  my 
amendment  would  add  "Polish",  Ordi- 
narily, coming  from  a  wheat  area  I  also 
understand  you  cannot  amend  a  cotton 
bill  with  wheat  legislation.  That  is  ordi- 
narily the  case. 


20  acres 
X26  bushels  per  acre 

100 
40 

800  bushels 
X.  50  percent  payment  in  kind  rate 

250 

X$1.62 


500 

1,600 
250 


$405. 00  payment  in  kind 


I  would  point  out  also  that  ordinarily 
cotton  bills  do  not  repeal  feed  grain  laws. 
Yesterday  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Gross],  raised  a  point  of  order  against 
the  bill  and  he  was  overruled  on  the 
ground  that  it  did  not  repeal  a  number 
of  laws  dealing  with  feed  grains.  The 
point  of  order  was  overruled  by  the  Chair 
thus  leaving  rather  clear  implications  as 
far  as  I  was  concerned,  that  there  was, 
at  least  by  Inference,  a  repeal.  On  this 
basis  I  sisked  the  highest  authority  pre- 
sent, the  Speaker  of  the  House,  if  at  the 
proper  time  I  could  offer  an  amendment, 
a  proper  amendment,  if  It  would  be 
proper  to  offer  such  an  amendment  on 
this  basis.  And  on  page  23038  the 
Speaker  indicated  that  It  would  be 
proper,  at  the  proper  time,  for  me  to 
offer  an  amendment. 

The  cotton  bill  does  contain  provisions 
dealing  with  feed  grains.  We  all  agree 
on  that,  although  some  very  reluctantly. 
The  njle  of  germaneness  which  would  or- 
dinarily be  a  procedural  block  to  a  grain 
amendment  to  a  cotton  bill  no  longer 
applies.  My  amendment  is  to  the  same 
section  of  the  bill  which  purportedly 
repeals  these  feed  grain  laws.  My 
amendment  is  to  section  3  of  the  bill 
which  repeals  section  104  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Act  of  1949.  It  simply  adds  some 
new  language  on  feed  grains  to  take  the 
place  of  that  which  Is  repealed. 

Since  my  amendment  contains  a  defi- 
nition of  feed  grains  similar  to  that 
which  is  Included  In  the  feed  grain  law 
which  Is  repealed  by  H.R.  6196. 1  see  no 


basis  for  an  objection  to  it  on  procedural 
grounds. 

The  ameiulment  Is  similar  to  the  pro- 
visions of  H.R.  6547,  which  20  Members 
Introduced  on  May  23  this  year.  It 
combines  wheat  and  com.  oats,  rye,  bar- 
ley, and  grain  sorghum  into  a  single  feed 
grain  program. 

And.  on  this  basis  and  the  endorse- 
ment of  the  Speaker  as  of  yesterday,  I 
have  my  case. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft]  may  extend  his 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  today 
America  is  standing  In  a  fork  in  the  road 
of  farm  legislation.  Down  one  road  is 
the  maze  of  a  controlled  economy  in 
which  an  ever-increasing  Federal  bu- 
reaucracy, through  siibsidy  and  regula- 
tion, substitutes  or  tries  to  substitute  its 
will  for  market  factors  and  for  free 
choice.  Down  the  other  road,  while  not 
always  a  smooth  one,  the  route  still  offers 
sericulture  a  position  as  a  dominant  and 
vital  factor  in  a  private  enterprise  sys- 
tem, encouraged  and  helped  by  Govern- 
ment where  necessary  to  overcome  some 
specific  problem  or  maladjustment,  but 
free  to  move  without  unnecessary  con- 
straint to  perform  better  Its  key  part  in 
our  national  life. 

We  have  experienced  this  compMirison 
in  the  handling  of  different  crops  during 
recent  years.  Those  free  from  interfer- 
ence have  prospered.  We  have  seen, 
likewise,  future  Implications  by  compar- 
ing the  progress  of  American  farming 
with  farming  imder  other  systems  of 
government.  The  Communist  grain 
shortages  have  brought  this  home  to  all 
of  us  most  vividly  in  recent  months.  In 
the  May  wheat  referendum  we  saw  the 
overwhelming  conviction  of  the  farm 
community  on  the  issues  Involved  and 
the  importance  of  the  choice  of  which 
road  to  follow.  While  this  choice  is  vital 
to  continued  progress  at  home  and  to 
enjoyment  by  farmers  of  a  fair  share  of 
our  wealth,  we  should  also  refiect  that 
the  strength  of  our  economy  and  our 
productive  capacity  may  be  the  crucial 
factor  in  what  remains  a  cold  war  but 
could  still  become  a  hot  one.  The 
choice  made  for  agriculture  can  and 
should  be  an  inspiration  and  a  guideline 
for  the  proper  direction  of  other  lines  of 
our  national  endeavor,  the  direction  of 
freedom. 

Coming  from  the  State  in  which,  in 
the  wheat  referendum  more  votes  were 
cast  In  opposition  than  to  any  other 
State.  I  must  point  out  that  we  in  the 
Congress  are  still  refusing  to  face  up  to 
the  expressed  desire  of  American  farmers 
for  a  voluntary  wheat  program  that  is 
market  related  and  takes  a  fair  and  sen- 
sible approach  on  land  retirement. 
Therefore.  I  urge  the  Congress  to  face 
up  to  its  responsibilities,  both  to  the 
wheat  farmers  as  well  as  to  the  coimtry 
as  a  whole,  and  to  enact  meaningful  leg- 
islation without  further  delay. 
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Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Shrxver]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
Dole  amendment  now  pending  before 
the  House  we  have  an  opportimity  to  do 
now  for  the  nearly  2  million  wheat  farm- 
ers of  this  Nation  what  has  been  prom- 
ised will  be  done  in  early  1964.  If  the 
Chair  rules  this  amendment  germane, 
and  I  believe  it  is,  we  can  today  approve 
a  1964  wheat  and  feed  grains  program 
which  would  be  voluntary  and  would  re- 
tain land  retirement  and  conservation  as 
a  condition  of  eligibility  for  program 
benefits.  The  proposal,  offered  by  Mr. 
Dole,  would  provide  price  support  and 
diversion  payments  only  to  those  who 
retire  acreage  from  production. 

My  colleague,  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas  [Mr.  Dole],  who  represents  the 
largest  wheat-growing  district  in  the 
United  States,  and  who  is  a  member  of 
Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  Agriculture,  has  been  a  leader  in  the 
effort  to  secure  a  voluntary  wheat  pro- 
gram since  the  Nation's  farmers  rejected 
compulsory  and  mandatory  control  plans 
advocated  by  the  administration  earlier 
this  year. 

I  concur  with  his  findings,  and  those 
of  the  senior  Member  of  the  Kansas 
delegation  the  gentleman  from  Kansas 
[Mr.  Avery]  who  yesterday  wisely  point- 
ed out  that  we  cannot  turn  our  heads 
from  2  million  wheat  farmers  while  we 
rush  emergency  legislation  to  assist 
850.000  cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  my  conversations 
with  wheatgrowers  In  my  congressional 
district  I  have  found  there  is  concern  and 
deep  Interest  in  a  voluntary  wheat  pro- 
gram for  1964.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Wheat  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture,  under  the 
leadership  of  the  very  able  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Purcell],  has  laeen 
holding  hearings  and  executive  sessions 
on  the  problem  quite  regularly.  We  have 
heard  that  there  is  consideration  of 
bringing  a  voluntary  program  which 
would  be  effective  for  the  1964  wheat  crop 
to  the  floor  early  next  year. 

The  time  is  getting  late.  Legislation 
passed  at  this  time  would  allow  the  par- 
ticipation of  most  farmers  who  desire  to 
join  the  program.  The  substance  of  the 
amendment  has  been  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  since  its  introduction  as 
a  comprehensive  wheat  and  feed  grain 
bill  by  a  number  of  our  colleagues  after 
the  rejection  of  the  administration's 
compulsory  program  last  May  22. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  urge  the  considera- 
tion fiuid  adoption  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  QtriE]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  certainly 
wish  it  would  be  possible  to  bring  a  wheat 
bill  out  on  the  floor  for  the  House  to  con- 
sider. Wheat  farmers  need  a  new  law 
for  next  year.  The  Dole  amendment 
would  give  them  the  same  as  the  feed 
grain  farmers  presently  have.  They  are 
not  asking  for  an  increase  in  Govern- 
ment cost  to  give  wheat  processors  what 
the  cotton  mills  will  receive,  only  the 
same  as  the  feed  grain  farmers. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Berry]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Chairman,  no 
longer  should  the  people  of  America  re- 
fer to  the  "sacred  cow."  If  they  wish 
to  make  reference  to  something  sacred 
they  should  refer  to  the  "cotton  cow  "  or 
"sacred  cotton." 

For  2  days  we  have  been  witnessing  an- 
other example  of  what  can  happen  to  an 
agricultural  commodity  raised  in  the 
South. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  cot- 
ton textile  industry  is  In  distress  because 
of  the  price  differential  between  what  the 
domestic  textile  producer  must  pay  for 
domestic  cotton  and  what  the  foreign 
textile  producer  can  buy  Identical  cotton 
for  from  CCC  stocks. 

Just  what  is  so  sacred  about  cotton 
that  the  support  price  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  drop  by  2  or  3  cents  or  possibly 
4  cents  so  that  domestic  mills  would  be 
in  a  more  competitive  position?  Just 
why  is  the  cotton  producer  so  much  more 
sacred  than  the  wheat  producer  for  in- 
stance? 

In  1962  Congress  passed  a  so-called 
wheat  support  bill  which  was  so  un- 
American  in  its  provisions  and  conditions 
that  the  wheat  farmer  rejected  it  In  a 
referendum.  This  was  early  in  the 
spring  of  1963  and  yet  neither  of  the 
Agriculture  Committees  of  the  House  or 
Senate  has  taken  any  action  to  provide 
any  legislative  relief  to  the  wheat  farmer 
of  America.  His  price  will  drop  to  pos- 
sibly $1  or  $1.25  per  bushel.  Apparently 
this  is  all  right  in  the  eyes  of  the  Demo- 
crat-controlled Agriculture  Committees. 
But  rather  than  to  see  the  producers  of 
"king  cotton"  take  any  reduction  in  pro- 
duction price,  the  committee  comes  in 
stampeding  the  Congress  for  a  brandnew 
sulosidy  program.  This  subsidy  program 
opens  a  brandnew  field  for  subsidizing 
any  industry  injured  by  imports.  Now 
the  taxpayer  is  to  subsidize  the  industrial 
production  of  cotton  goods.  I  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  why  cotton  is  given  preferred 
treatment.  I  know  the  answer  as  does 
every  Member  of  this  House. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Washington  [Mrs.  May] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  thii,  point 
in  the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


Mrs.  MAY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish  to 
associate  myself  with  the  remarks  of  my 
distinguished  and  able  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole). 

Wheatgrowers  in  the  State  of  Wash- 
ington, as  in  other  wheat-producing 
States,  recognized  that  in  voting  "no"  in 
the  wheat  referendum  last  May.  that  they 
were  forced  to  accept  an  unsatisfactory 
alternative.  This  is  why  so  many  wheat 
farmers  in  my  district  wanted  assurances 
from  me  before  the  referendum  that 
there  would  be  efforts  in  Congiess  to  get 
enacted  a  voluntary  wheat  program  this 
year.  I  assured  them  that  I  would  make 
such  an  effort,  and  2  days  after  the 
May  21  referendum  I  joined  many  of  my 
colleagues  from  wheat  States  in  intro- 
ducing a  voluntary  wheat  and  feed  grains 
program.  I  was  pleased  that  hearings 
were  scheduled  by  the  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee. My  farmers  are  concerned,  how- 
ever, that  nothing  further  has  been  done 
with  regard  to  wheat  legislation  this 
year. 

I,  too,  am  concerned.  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  Washington  Association  of  Wheat 
Growers  held  their  1963  State  convention 
on  November  11  and  12  in  Spokane, 
Wash.,  and  I  think  my  colleagues  will  be 
interested  to  know  that  this  association, 
after  carefully  considering  a  number  of 
major  bills  pending  in  Congress  at  this 
time  which  seek  to  deal  with  the  wheat 
situation,  passed  a  resolution  stating  that 
a  national  program  is  necessary  to  keep 
production  of  wheat  within  present  mar- 
kets and  to  stabilize  farm  income.  The 
wheatgrowers  favor  a  voluntary  pro- 
gram, and  so  state  this  in  their  resolu- 
tion. 

State  wheatgrowers  associations  have 
been  meeting  in  wheat-producing  States, 
as  have  other  farmer  organizations  and 
I  am  Informed  that  most  associations 
feel  that  a  national  program  is  necessary. 

Certainly  our  farmers  have  spoken  out 
against  compulsory  programs,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, but  this  does  not  mean  that  they 
want  the  rug  pulled  out  from  under 
them.  Wheat  farmers,  like  all  Ameri- 
cans, want  to  he  free  from  Government 
domination.  They  want  to  run  their  own 
businesses.  They  want  freedom  of 
choice.  They  want  and  need  a  voluntary 
wheat  program. 

For  these  reasons  I  fully  support  the 
effort  being  made  at  this  time  to  pursue 
a  remedial  and  voluntary  wheat  program. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  North  Dakota  I  Mr.  Short]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SHORT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]. 

If  it  is  not  possible  for  the  House  to 
take  action  on  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  it 
is  at  least  appropriate  that  the  subject 
of  wheat  legislation  be  discussed  here 
today.  Much  has  been  said  about  the 
importance  of  the  cotton  industry  to  our 
economy.  Even  more  could  be  said 
about  the  importance  of  wheat  to  not 
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only  our  economy  but  to  the  very  sur- 
vival of  our  society.  Bread  Is  often  re- 
ferred to  as  the  staff  of  life  and  it  is  un- 
questionably true  that  without  wheat  we 
would  be  hard  put  to  feed  our  people. 
We  use  about  550  mLillion  bushels  of 
wheat  each  year  to  feed  the  American 
people.  We  have  exported  more  than 
that  much  wheat  during  each  of  the  last 
several  years  and  this  year  we  will  ap- 
proach 800  million  bushels,  not  cotmting 
the  possibility  of  selling  wheat  to  Com- 
munist Russia. 

The  wheat  and  feed  grain  program 
which  Mr.  Dole's  amendment  would  au- 
thorize is  one  which  in  my  opinion  de- 
serves favorable  consideration.  I  am 
one  of  those  who  introduced  this  legis- 
lation in  the  House.  I  did  so  because 
being  a  farmer  I  thought  I  knew  what 
many  farmers  wanted  in  a  wheat  pro- 
gram. They  wanted,  if  possible,  a  vol- 
untary program  such  as  they  had  in  the 
feed  grain  program  which  was  strenu- 
ously supported  by  this  administration. 
This  is  probably  the  most  important  fea- 
ture of  this  proposed  program.  In 
simplest  terms,  it  would  add  wheat  to 
the  present  voluntary  feed  grain  pro- 
gram. Anyone  not  wanting  to  partici- 
pate in  a  Federal  price  support  program 
would  not  be  required  to  do  so.  He 
would  be  able  to  raise  all  the  wheat  he 
wanted  to.  but  he  would  not  be  eligible 
for  price  support  or  land  retirement 
payments.  He  could  sell  his  wheat  for 
whatever  price  he  could  secure  on  the 
market.  He  would  not  be  limited  to 
selling  his  wheat  for  export  as  in  some 
of  the  voluntary  programs  that  have 
been  proposed. 

When  wheat  farmers  rejected  the  ad- 
ministration's certificate  wheat  plan  in 
last  May's  referendum,  they  were  not 
voting  for  no  wheat  program.  They 
were  rejecting  a  plan  that  seemed  en- 
tirely too  complicated  and  restrictive 
and  hoping  that  Congress  would  give 
them  a  program  that  was  fair  and  equi- 
table. I  believe  our  proposal  is  sound 
and  would  fulfill  the  obligation  that 
Congress  has  to  give  the  farmer  some- 
thing real  instead  of  just  hope. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like 
to  say  that  Mr.  Dole's  amendment 
would  be  of  benefit  to  the  farmer.  This 
cotton  bill  we  are  considering  today  will 
do  nothing  to  help  the  cotton  farmer, 
but  from  all  the  evidence  presented  here 
it  would  mean  millions  to  the  processing 
industry. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Nilsen]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kansas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  can 
with  great  justification  assume  that  we 
have  reached  another  milestone  on  the 
long,  winding  road  of  Government  pro- 
grams for  agriculture.  It  becomes  in- 
creasingly clear  that  we  here  in  the  Con- 
gress, along  with  leaders  of  all  farm  or- 
ganizations must  apply  the  utmost  of  our 
commonsense,  knowledge,  and  ability  to 


the  framing  of  a  farm  program  which 
will  be  effective  and  swceptable  in  the 
following  respects:  First,  it  must  maln- 
t£dn  or  Improve  the  possibility  of  increas- 
ing farm  income;  second,  it  must  reduce 
the  Goverrmient's  role  In  the  manage- 
ment of  the  affairs  of  our  Nation's  tarm.- 
ers  and  decrease  the  costs  to  the  tax- 
payers; third.  It  must  be  basically  volim- 
tary  In  Its  application;  fourth,  it  must 
apply  to  total  wheat  and  feed  grains  pro- 
duction in  order  to  avoid  transfer  of 
problems  in  one  area  to  another  smd  get 
at  the  problem  of  reducing  surpluses; 
fifth,  it  should  work  toward  restoring  the 
normal  grain  trade  to  its  proper  place  in 
the  farm  market  economy;  and  sixth,  it 
should  not  be  a  temporary  or  crash  pro- 
grEim  which  would  be  subject  to  radical 
changes  from  one  crop  year  to  another — 
it  should  be  given  the  chance  to  prove 
itself. 

Let  me  say  that  we  have  come  a  long 
way  on  that  road  in  our  bungling  at- 
tempts to  make  adjustments  for  the  tre- 
mendous increases  in  the  productive 
capacity  of  our  country's  farmers.  The 
trouble  is  that  there  have  been  too  many 
detours,  and  all  too  often  we  have  been 
on  a  road  which  would  have  led  us  to  we 
know  not  where. 

Looking  back  over  the  years  we  recall 
that  in  1947  Clinton  Anderson,  now 
UjS.  Senator  from  New  Mexico,  became 
Secretary  of  Agriculture.  He  advocated 
a  badly  needed,  long-range  farm  plan 
based  on  fiexible  supports — if  a  short 
supply  in  a  commodity  exists,  raise  sup- 
ports to  encourage  production.  When 
surpluses  moimt,  drop  supports,  but  al- 
ways with  a  fioor  to  protect  the  farmer. 
President  Tnunan  supported  Mr.  An- 
derson, and  Secretary  Brannan  did,  too, 
for  a  time  when  he  took  over  the  De- 
partment. 

A  year  later,  In  1948,  both  political 
parties  stood  for  flexible  supports,  but 
by  the  spring  of  1949.  Secretary  Bran- 
nan  scuttled  the  idea  in  favor  of  his  own 
Infamous  plan,  and  what  chance  could 
there  possibly  be  for  agreement  on  any- 
thing except  to  let  the  mistakes  continue 
and  the  surpluses  mount. 

By  1952  the  Republicans  stuck  with 
fiexible  supports  and  the  Democrats 
campaigned  for  high  rigid  supports  and 
through  the  next  8  years  the  battle  was 
fought  and  refought  to  the  utter  confu- 
sion of  everyone,  and  with  a  surplus 
problem  that  became  increasingly  a 
headache. 

The  Kennedy  administration  next 
moved  in  on  the  scene.  They  then  pro- 
posed the  Agricultural  Act  of  1961, 
known  as  the  "omnibus  farm  bill."  which 
attempted  first  to  take  over  the  func- 
tions of  Congress,  and  second  to  obtain 
authority  to  place  into  operation  the 
Cochrane  theory  of  supply  management 
over  every  one  of  the  256  agricultural 
commodities  produced  in  America.  The 
Congress  was  wiser  than  the  controllers. 
It  refused  to  give  this  authority.  The 
proponents  by  the  application  of  their 
concept  would  destroy  the  U.S.  market- 
ing system  by  placing  controls  over  every 
segment  of  the  marketing  system,  and 
thereby  destroy  the  free  market. 


In  the  meantime  the  so-called  emer- 
gency feed  grain  bill  had  been  passed 
and  I  might  say  that  this  program  has 
possibilities,  the  theory  being  that  land 
would  have  to  be  retired  in  order  to 
balance  supply  and  demand,  but  now  we 
find  that  those  who  were  the  strongest 
advocates  of  high  supports  and  full  par- 
ity for  the  farmer  are  administering 
agricultural  programs  with  the  farmers 
of  the  Nation  struggling  with  a  parity 
ratio  of  77  percent  for  the  first  6  months 
of  1963.  This.  I  might  comment,  Is  the 
lowest  parity  figure  since  1939. 

Further  examination  of  the  history  of 
farm  legislation  reveals  that  the  Con- 
gress has  been  dealing  with  many  sepa- 
rate commodities,  many  times  attempt- 
ing to  legislate  in  one  commodity  only 
to  have  a  problem  break  out  in  another. 
It  is  no  great  secret  that  the  natural 
wheat-growing  areas  were  asked  to  cut 
back  in  production  while  the  door  was 
opened  for  15-acre  producers  to  even- 
tually produce  more  than  the  total  an- 
nual surplus.  Attempts  have  been  made 
to  cut  back  on  the  production  of  com, 
while  opening  the  door  for  grain  sor- 
ghums. It  Is  not  so  long  ago  that  an 
attempt  was  made  to  permit  the  grow- 
ing of  barley  on  idle  wheatland,  and 
more  recently  a  bill  has  been  reported  to 
permit  the  grazing  of  soil  bank  land. 

So  In  reviewing  the  entire  legislative 
conduct  it  becomes  increasingly  clear 
that  there  is  a  lack  of  £u:ross-the-board 
consideration  and  it  is  obvious  that  in 
our  attempt  to  legislate  by  conunodities 
we  fall  to  recognize  a  basic  need  and  that 
Is  to  consider  the  total  acres  producing 
crops  of  all  kinds  and  attempt  to  de- 
sign legislation  to  encourage  full  partici- 
pation in  a  land  retirement  program. 
This  approach  is  necessary  if  we  are  to 
hope  for  adequate  participation  and  to 
eventually  bring  supply  and  demand 
Into  proper  proportion. 

The  bill  that  I  Introduced  earlier  in 
this  session  seeks  to  meet  these  quali- 
fications, and  I  feel  that  there  Is  a  des- 
perate need  at  this  time  to  enact  legis- 
lation, especially  because  of  the  situation 
that  will  develop  in  the  area  of  wheat 
production.  Statements  have  been  made 
to  the  effect  that  the  wheat  farmer  has 
indicated  he  wants  no  program,  this 
judgment  having  been  reached  because 
of  the  wheat  referendum  vote.  I  do  not 
believe  that  that  is  a  pror>er  interpreta- 
tion to  place  on  this  action  on  the  part 
of  the  farmer.  In  my  judgment  the 
farmer  was  sajdng.  We  do  not  want  this 
type  of  a  program,  and  I  believe  that 
they  look  to  the  Congress  to  come  up  with 
a  more  su;ceptable  plan.  I  also  am  of 
the  opinion  that  the  proposal  submitted 
by  myself  and  others  would  be  acceptable 
and  would  be  endorsed  by  the  wheat 
farmers  of  America. 

I  have  further  reasons  for  concern  as 
to  the  wheat  producers.  While  my  dis- 
trict is  largely  a  feed  grain  area,  it  is 
my  opinion  that  If  wheat  prices  are  driv- 
en down,  we  will  face  still  further  com- 
petition in  the  feed  grain  areas  which, 
of  course,  will  result  in  cheaper  feed  and 
cheaper  livestock.  Already  prices  are 
distressing  according  to  recent  reports 
indicating  that  net  farm  Income  in  the 
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Midwest  is  down  as  much  as  15  percent — 
WaU  Street  Journal.  July  10,  1963.  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  reports  farm 
income— excluding  Government  pblY- 
ment— In  1960  at  $11.1  billion;  In  1961  at 
$11.1  billion;  in  1962  at  $11  bllUon:  and 
in  1963,  an  estimated  $10.5  billion.  The 
farm  parity  ratio  has  stood  at  77  per- 
cent for  the  past  3  months  and  that 
figure  for  the  month  of  November  is  the 
lowest  since  1933. 

The  bin  that  I  have  Introduced  is  very 
simple  in  its  application.  It  is  entirely 
a  voluntary  program  which  requires  not 
less  than  20  percent  land  retirement  and 
permits  up  to  50  percent.  One  feature 
that  in  my  judgment  will  be  attractive 
to  the  family  livestock  farmer  is  the  pro- 
vision In  my  bin  that  the  farmer  who 
takes  grain  as  payment-ln-klnd.  Instead 
of  cash,  will  receive  a  more  liberal  treat- 
ment. This  is  a  means  of  encouraging 
the  small  farmer  to  participate,  and  in 
their  instance  usually  feed  grown  is  fed 
on  the  farm  and  needed  on  the  farm. 
This  approach  wiU  keep  many  bushels  of 
grain  out  of  storage  and  out  of  govern- 
ment ownership. 

Questions  may  be  asked  to  cost,  but  re- 
gardless of  what  approach  is  made  in 
the  field  of  tigriculture,  it  wiU  be  costly. 
But  it  is  my  hope  and  the  hope  of  many 
farmers  that  little  by  little  the  staggering 
surplus  can  be  drawn  down  and  we  can 
again  get  agriculture  to  working  in  a 
more  normal  fashion.  It  Is  also  our 
hope  that  we  may  establish  better  world 
markets  In  areas  where  food  is  a  scarce 
commodity.  This  must  be  done  by 
greater  activity  among  farm  organiza- 
tions and  people  in  the  grain  trade  as 
weU  as  the  Government  through  Public 
Law  480. 

I  believe  that  the  wheat  growers  of  the 
United  States  deserve  a  better  program 
than  the  one  which  wiU  go  into  effect  in 
1964. 

First.  The  present  program  will  cause 
an  extremely  sharp  reduction  in  wheat 
growers'  income; 

Second.  If  the  present  program  is  not 
radically  altered,  we  are  bound  to  be  wit- 
ness to  a  sharp  expansion  in  wheat  acre- 
age accompanied  by  low  price.  These 
sharply  low  prices  wlU  make  the  wheat 
competitive  with  feed  grains  in  the  feed 
market;  and 

Third.  An  excess  of  feed  supplies 
would  ultimately  drive  down  the  prices 
of  livestock  and  livestock  products. 

It  should  be  noted  that  in  the  Mid- 
western States,  between  two-thirds  and 
80  percent  of  the  farm  income  is  derived 
from  sales  of  livestock.  I  do  not  intend 
to  stand  Idly  by  and  watch  the  price 
structure  for  livestock  and  livestock 
products  go  into  a  nose  dive. 

It  does  not  make  sense  to  me  to  force 
the  wheat  grower  to  deplete  his  soil  by 
overcropping  in  wheat  in  order  to  meet 
his  expenses  when  at  the  same  time  this 
win  cause  irreparable  damage  to  farmers 
clear  across  the  conutry.  Wheat  grow- 
ers and  other  farmers  deserve  better  of 
their  Government.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  am  strongly  in  favor  of  a 
voluntary  wheat  program  which  makes 
economic  sense. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Mississippi  [Mr.  AbernethtI 
desire  to  be  heard  further? 

Mr.  ABE31NETHY.  Mr.  Chairman, 
in  response  to  the  statement  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Kansas,  No.  1,  we 
did  not  repeal  the  section  to  which  the 
gentleman  refers,  the  section  dealing 
with  feed  grains.  If  we  did,  it  does  not 
include  any  reference  of  any  kind  or 
character  to  wheat. 

Now,  the  amendment  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  deals  with  wheat.  It 
could  have  dealt  with  hummingbird  eggs 
or  most  anything  else.  If  it  had,  it  would 
not  be  germane  to  this  bill,  and  since  the 
gentleman  includes  &n  item  which  is  not 
repealed  or  which  is  not  referred  to  in 
this  bin,  therefore,  his  amendment  is  not 
germane. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Does  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  desire  to  be  heard 
further? 

Mr.  DOLE.  I  do,  Mr.  Chairman, 
brlefiy. 

I  might  say,  first  of  all.  in  response  to 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  that  our 
bin  defines  wheat  as  a  feed  grain. 
Therefore,  that  objection  Is  taken  care 
of. 

Also,  from  the  present  feed  grain  law 
I  read  the  f onowing : 

The  average  acreage  of  wheat  produced  on 
the  farm  during  the  crop  years  1959.  1960, 
and  1961,  pursuant  to  the  exemption  pro- 
vided In  section  S35(f)  of  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938.  prior  to  Its  repeal 
by  the  Pood  and  Agriculture  Act  of  1962,  In 
excess  of  the  small  farm  base  acreage  for 
wheat  established  under  section  335  of  the 
Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938,  as 
amended,  shall  be  considered  as  an  acreage 
for  the  farm,  and  the  rate  of  payment  for 
diverting  such  wheat  shall  be  an  amount 
determined  by  the  Secretary  to  be  fair  and 
reasonable  In  relation  to  the  rates  of  pay- 
ment for  diverting  feed  grains. 

In  other  words,  we  are  talking  about 
wheat  in  the  present  feed  grain  law,  and 
the  fact  the  previous  "wheat  for  feed" 
exemption  can  be  used  in  determining 
your  feed  grain  base. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  on  this  basis 
it  Is  completely  germane,  and  I  trust  the 
ch£drman,  the  gentleman  from  North 
CaroUna  [Mr.  CoolbyI,  wUl  accept  the 
amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  RooincY  of  New 
York).     The  Chair  is  ready  to  rule. 

First,  permit  the  Chair  to  refer  to  the 
remarks  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  when  he  re- 
fers to  a  statement  of  the  Speaker. 

The  Chair  would  assume  that  the 
Speaker  referred  to  an  £miendment 
which  would  be  a  proper  amendment  and 
in  Une  with  the  rules  of  the  House,  and 
not  Just  any  amendment. 

Now,  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Dole]  has 
had  a  point  of  order  made  against  It  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  [Mr. 
Abernethy]  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not 
germane  to  the  pending  bUl. 

This  is  a  situation  where  we  have  a 
biU  referring  to  one  commodity,  cotton, 
and  the  gentleman's  amendment  would 
refer  to  other  commodities.  Clearly  the 
gentleman's  amendment  is  not  germane 


because  one  individual  proposition  may 
not  be  amended  by  another  individual 
proposition,  even  though  the  two  may 
belong  to  the  same  class. 

Therefore,  the  point  of  order  made  by 
the  gentleman  from  Mississippi  is  sus- 
tained. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Jones]  for  1\^  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  was  surprised  to  learn  that  the 
chairman  of  the  full  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture, the  gentleman  from  North 
Carohna  [Mr.  Cooley],  is  going  to  ask 
for  a  rollcall  on  the  amendment  which 
was  adopted  in  the  House  on  a  teller 
vote.  That  amendment,  as  an  of  you 
know,  was  one  designed  to  knock  out 
the  proviso  which  would  prohibit  the 
possibility  of  a  windfan  to  anyone 
through  the  enactment  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  feel  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  should  know  upon 
what  they  are  going  to  be  voting. 

The  first  part  of  this  section  gives  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  authority  to 
make  such  payments  as  will  eliminate 
the  inequities.  That  Is  as  far  as  we  say 
we  want  to  go.  The  proviso  does  not  take 
Into  consideration  inequities — it  does  not 
mention  anything  about  inequities.  It 
merely  says  that  he  shall  make  a  pay- 
ment at  a  price  which  is  not  in  excess  of 
the  price  that  cotton  Is  made  available 
for  export. 

In  other  words.  If  they  are  paying  an 
8»/2-cent-a-pound  export,  then  he  would 
pay  the  mills  8V2  cents  per  pound,  not 
taking  Into  account  the  fact  that  they 
do  not  have  the  same  transportation 
costs,  other  handUng  charges  and  other 
expenses,  that  are  Involved  In  export 
shipments. 

If  you  vote  against  this  amendment, 
you  will  vote  for  a  windfan  for  the  mills 
that  are  trying  to  take  advantage  of  this 
cotton  legislation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oregon  [Mr. 

I>UNCAN]. 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Chairman:  I  hesi- 
tate to  speak  on  this  bUI.  I  do  not  come 
from  a  cotton-producing  area  nor  do  I 
have  the  experience  in  this  body  or  on 
this  committee  to  speak  with  the  author- 
ity of  the  senior  Members.  But  in  my 
district  we  have  lots  of  people  who  wear 
shirts  and  who  pay  taxes.  And  my  in- 
stincts teU  me  that  this  bill  is  not  the 
answer  to  the  cotton  problem  for  the 
Nation  as  a  whole  nor.  indeed  for  the  cot- 
ton-producing areas.  My  judgment  on 
this  Is  borne  out  of  what  study  I  have 
done  and.  more  Important,  by  my  con- 
versations with  other  Members  more 
learned  than  I. 

I  know  that  cotton  Is  an  important 
industry  and  that  the  whole  country  Is 
affected  by  Its  health  or  sickness  and  I 
do  not  approach  this  problem  In  a  pro- 
vincial manner.  With  the  arguments 
that  the  present  situation  Is  Intolerable 
I  am  in  agreement.  But  not  as  intol- 
erable as  the  one  we  wlU  be  in  if  the  bill 
passes.  And  a  bad  situation  does  not 
call  for  a  bad  solution  but  rather  for  a 
bUl  to  which  we  can  all  repair  as  offering 
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hope  for  a  permanent  solution,  and  one 
which,  perhaps,  can  be  appUed  to  other 
commodities. 

I  cannot  let  this  debate  close  without 
reference  to  a  bUl  pending  in  this  Con- 
gress which,  in  my  opinion,  does  this  and 
which.  In  any  event  comes  closer  to  solv- 
ing the  difficulties  In  the  cotton  Industry 
than  does  this  one.    I  refer  to  the  Tal- 
madge  bin.    In  committee  I  offered  this 
as  a  substitute  for  the  Cooley  bin.    I  did 
not  expect  the  motion  to  carry  but  I 
wanted  to  make  a  record  because  I  think 
the  Congress  win  come  to  the  Talmadge 
bill,  or  something  like  It,  In  due  time. 
And  so  many  Members  of  this  Congress 
and  of  the  Industry  have  told  me  pri- 
vately that  they  agree  that  I  am  almost 
Inclined  to  beUeve  I  am  right.    They  all 
add  that  It  would  not  pass.    But  this  I 
cannot  understand  if  they  are  all  for  it. 
The  proponents  of  the  Cooley  bin  argue 
that  it  is  needed  to  do  away  with  the 
two-price  system  under  which,  they  ar- 
gue, our  mills  are  at  a  disadvantage  with 
foreign  producers  of  cotton  cloth.    I  as- 
sume this  is  so.    But  I  ctmnot  agree  that 
the  solution  is  to  add  a  subsidy  to  a  sub- 
sidy to  a  subsidy.    And  it  is  hard  for  me 
to  see  how  the  ruggedly  Individualistic 
free   enterprise  school  of  industrialists 
and  agriculturalists  can  say  it  is.     It 
seems  to  be  simple  commonsense  to  elim- 
inate the  problem  caused  by  the  export 
subsidy    by    eliminating    that    subsidy 
rather  than  compounding  the  error  by 
adding  another  subsidy.    This  is  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Talmadge  bUl  and  it  seems 
to  me  highly  preferable. 

This  year  we  have  a  bumper  crop. 
Some  1.5  mniion  bales  will  be  added  to 
our  carryover.  A  combination  of  weather 
and  improved  technology  have  increased 
the  yield  per  acre  beyond  any  previous 
high.  Reducing  the  support  price  wlU 
only  encourage  more  production  per 
acre  In  an  effort  to  hold  up  farm  Income 
and  In  an  absence  of  increased  acreage. 
Has  not  the  time  come  when  produc- 
tion quotas  should  be  made  on  units  of 
production — bales  or  bushels — rather 
than  on  acres  If  we  are  to  continue  with 
high  price  supports.  This  is  what  the 
Talmadge  bUl  does.  The  present  pro- 
posal, on  the  other  hand,  continues  the 
acreage  anotment  system  and  even  has 
a  provision  for  an  extra  allotment  for 
•  export"  of  up  to  20  percent  of  the  base 
under  certain  conditions.  It  seems  to  me 
this  compounds  rather  than  solves  the 
problem. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  many  more 
ramifications  of  these  two  bills.  Time 
and  my  knowledge  limit  my  discussion. 
There  are  improvements  which  I  would 
like  to  see  in  the  Talmadge  bill.  It  seems 
to  me  that  enough  has  been  said  to  show 
the  advantages  of  the  Talmadge  bUl 
over  the  present  proposal,  however,  and 
I  would  be  satisfied  if  the  Congress  can 
go  at  lesist  this  far.  I  am  prepared  to 
support  it  and  I  hope  that  the  Senate 
win  give  it  the  consideration  that  I  think 
it  deserves. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 


The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia? 

There  waa  no  objection. 

Mr.  WELTNER.  Mr.  Chairman,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  two-price  cotton  Is  an 
evil,  nor  that  the  elimination  of  two- 
price  cotton  should  be  a  compelling  order 
of  business  of  this  House.  At  one  point, 
I  felt  that  this  bUl  might  be  the  best 
means  of  ending  two-price  cotton  that 
Congress  might  have  before  it  in  this 
session.  Frankly,  I  had  planned  to  vote 
for  it.  notwithstanding  Its  serious  de- 
fects. My  reasoning  at  that  point  was 
that  the  bin  might  be  amended  In  the 
other  body  by  the  substitution  of  a  Sen- 
ate bin  generally  known  as  the  Tal- 
madge plan. 

Now.  it  was  on  that  basis  that  I  had 
considered  supporting  this  bin. 

In  recent  weeks,  however,  it  has  be- 
come more  and  more  apparent  that  this 
bin.  whUe  ending  two-price  cotton,  would 
create  new  evils  equally  as  bad,  if  not 
worse.  First,  there  is  the  matter  of 
cost.  Even  the  most  conservative  esti- 
mate shows  this  bin  to  cai-ry  a  price  tag 
of  a  quarter  of  a  bllUon  dollars  more 
than  the  present  program.  That  is  a 
conservative  estimate,  and  in  an  llkeU- 
hood,  cost  wUl  run  $300  mUUon  during 
the  first  year. 

Second,  the  deficiencies  and  In- 
equities of  the  present  cotton  support 
system  win  In  no  way  be  eliminated  or 
remedied  by  this  bUl.  Therefore,  we  wiU 
continue  a  price  support  program  which 
heaps  miUlons  of  donars  upon  large 
growers,  and  provides  the  sman  south- 
eastern farmer  the  sum  of  about  $5  a 
month.  We  wUl  continue  the  8Vi  cents 
per  pound  consumer  subsidy  for  each 
pound  produced  In  the  United  States. 
We  win  continue  the  embargo  on  for- 
eign imports,  along  with  the  export  sub- 
sidy and  the  nonrecourse  loan  program 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation. 

Third,  In  an  effort  to  extricate  our- 
selves from  the  dilemma  created  by  the 
producers'  subsidy,  we  are  adding  a  miU 
subsidy.  Subsidies  are  baslcany  wrong. 
Two  wrongs  do  not  make  a  right,  nor 
do  two  subsidies  set  this  situation  aright. 
Finany,  Mr.  Chairman,  a  cursory  ex- 
amination of  the  distribution  of  this 
proposed  subsidy  shows  that  six  mills  in 
America  win  receive  almost  a  third  of 
the  benefit  of  this  program.   The  largest 


mills,  win  receive  the  most.  For  in- 
stance. Burlington  Mills,  based  upon  its 
cotton  consumption  of  660,000  bales,  is 
slated  to  receive  the  benefit  of  $28  million 
under  this  biU— almost  10  percent  of  the 
entire  program.  The  attached  table 
bears  this  out. 

This  bin  Is  wrong.  It  is  wrong  for  our 
Nation  to  obligate  the  huge  sums  re- 
quired to  carry  it  out.  It  is  wrong  for 
the  taxpayer  and  consumer,  who  must 
pay  this  staggering  new  burden.  It  is 
wrong  for  textUe  mills  to  be  the  benefi- 
ciary of  a  new  pubUc  dole.  And  it  is 
wrong  for  the  sman  farmer,  whose  un- 
happy circumstance  is  perpetuated  by  the 
strictures  of  this  bin. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  as  much  as  I 
would  Uke  to  see  the  end  of  two-price 
cotton,  I  cannot  support  this  bllL  It 
is  a  new  spending  program  at  a  time 
when  the  tax  cut  demands  stringent 
economy.  It  Is  a  subsidy  heaped  upon 
existing  subsidies.  It  Is  true  that  If 
any  cotton  blU  is  sent  to  the  other  body 
it  might  be  amended  by  substitution  of 
the  Talmadge  Plan.  But  that  is  the  re- 
sponsibiUty  of  another  body,  not  this 
one.  It  seems  poor  poUcy  for  me  to  leg- 
islate In  this  House  on  the  faint  hope  of 
substitution  by  the  other  House. 

And  finany,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  cannot 
support  this  bin  when  there  has  been 
pending  in  the  Congress  for  severed  years 
a  sound,  economical  and  just  plan  for 
ending  two-price  cotton;  for  taking  the 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  buy- 
ing, selling,  shipping,  and  storing  cot- 
ton; for  ending  the  vast  disparities  and 
inequities  in  the  present  cotton  support 
system;  and  for  returning  to  the  cotton 
grower  greater  freedom  of  movement 
and  opportimlty  for  growth. 

Mr.  Chairman,  everyone  says  that  this 
bin  has  its  defects;  even  the  advocates  of 
this  bm  acknowledge  its  many  defects. 
Even  they  wlU  readUy  admit  that  this 
is  a  poor  solution.  Yet  they  say  it  is  the 
only  cotton  bUl  that  can  pass.  I  do  not 
imderstand  this  reasoning.  There  is  a 
better  biU,  whose  superiority  in  acknowl- 
ed  not  only  by  many  Members,  but  by 
key  figures  In  the  administration,  and 
In  the  industry.  The  Talmadge  plan  Is 
vastly  superior  to  this  bill,  and  almost 
everyone  admits  it.  If  that  be  the  case. 
then  why  not  reject  this  bin  and  vote 
for  a  sound  and  simple  solution  to 
America's  cotton  dUemma? 


Mujor  ootton  mills 

Main  plants 

Sales 

Operating  profit 

Cotton 
consumed 

Benefits  derived  from 
Cooley  blU 

Amount 

Percent 
of  sales 

Amount 

of  an 
tahaUy 

Durlinfrton 

North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina  . 
North  Carolina... 
South  Carolina... 
North  Carolina... 
do 

$1,010 
fi85 
002 
600 
231 
220 

$125 
56 
40 
53 
SI 
14 

12.4 

9.6 

S.0 

10.6 

13.4 

6.4 

Bilw 

600.000 

aM,ooo 

$30,000 
329.000 
274.000 
266,000 

VUUoM 
$28.0 
16.3 
14.0 
14.0 
11.6 
U.$ 

J.  P.  8t«vens 

9.6 

United  MAM..  . 

5.6 

Deeriint-Milliken  (est.) 

Cannon. .... 

4.8 
4.8 

Cone " 

4.0 

3.t 

Total  («  mills) 

S,048 

31» 

10.6 

2,248,000 

•6.2 

aas.o 

U.8.  total 

»2.T 
MO.O 

'  • 1 

Sources:  As  to  cotton  mllb,  .Moody's  and  Standard  A  Poor's. 
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The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
IMr.  Lakgkk]. 

Mr.  LANQEN.    Mr.  CSialrman.  what 
a  dark  day  this  will  be  in  the  history  of 
American  agriculture  if  the  House  passes 
the  bill  now  before  us.    The  bill  has  been 
properly    identified    this    afternoon    as 
being  nothing  but  a  subsidy  to  industry 
under  the  guise  of  an  agricultural  bill. 
Yet  we  do   not  have  the   time  or  the 
opportunity  to  give  a  minute  of  consid- 
eration to  the   problem  that  presently 
confronts  agriculture  now  with  a  parity 
price  that  is  the  lowest  now  since  1939, 
with  net  Income  down,  and  with  further 
reductions  coming.    The  proposition  be- 
fore OS  leads  agriculture  blindly  down  a 
road  that  is  going  to  lead  to  his  ruin. 
May  I  say  to  the  House  if  we  want  to 
ruin  all  existing  agricultural  programs, 
and  those  coming,  this  is  the  best  way 
in  the  world  to  do  it.   Imagine,  a  $16  mil- 
lion subsidy  annually  to  one  concern. 
Suppose  for  one  single  minute,  if  you 
will,  there  was  a  farm  operation  that  was 
big  enough  to  command  that  kind  of 
subsidy.    What  a  howl  would  go  up  in 
this  House.    Still  today  we  are  about  to 
provide  more  than  $600  million  in  sub- 
sidy to  industry  while  we  further  reduce 
farm  income.    Only  after  reducing  price 
supports  on  cotton  can  this  bill  be  passed. 
Many  of  us  have  been  begging  and  doing 
everything  possible  to  direct  some  atten- 
tion and  favorable  action  on  wheat  leg- 
islation.   Wheat  farmers  face  a  most  dif- 
ficult situation,  it  seems  however  that 
the  only  attention  coming  their  way  is 
when  they  are  told  how  to  vote.    Where 
is  the  New  PronUer  in  regard  to  farmers 
today,  I  have  heard  nothing  but  objec- 
tion from  the  other  side  to  everything 
in  their  behalf  today.    In  the  interest  of 
farm  families  throughout  the  Nation  I 
recommend  defeat  of  the  bill  before  us 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
[Mr.  CocLZY]. 

UCZKUCENT    OrrXRED    BT    lU.    COOIXT 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  CooLrr:  Page 
2,  line  23,  itrlJte  out  "to  read  tm  follows"  and 
lamrt  "by  adding  the  following  new  tubsec- 
tion";  and 

On  page  2.  line  24.  strike  out  "(a)"  and 
insert  "(c)":  and 

On  page  3.  line  14,  strike  out  "(b)"  and 
Insert  "(d)". 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  point  of 
order. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman 
will  state  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  the  amendment  is 
not  germane,  and  that  it  should  be  con- 
sidered on  a  parallel  with  the  amend- 
ment Just  ruled  on. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  I  have  offered  it  be- 
cause the  gentleman  says  he  wants  it. 
If  the  gentleman  does  not  want  it  I  can 
withdraw  the  amendment. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  purpose  of 
this  amendment  is  to  correct  the  tech- 
nical references.  That  is  the  only  pur- 
pose of  it. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  do  this 
reluctantly  because  I  did  ask  assurance 


of  the  chairman  of  the  committee  that 
this  matter  would  be  taken  care  of.  But 
I  do  not  want  to  make  any  exception  to 
the  rtile.  This  Is  not  germane.  I  do 
not  want  to  have  any  part  of  that  pro- 
cedure. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  It  is  germane,  and  I 
should  like  to  have  it  adopted.  It  can 
go  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  rules  that  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  [Mr.  Cooley]  is  germane,  and 
therefore  overrules  the  point  of  order 
made  by  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
KylI. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  this  deal  with  the 
feed  grain  provisions  of  the  existing  law? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  No.  It  merely 
clarifies  the  matter  in  the  report 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  material  in 
the  report  that  is  cured,  Mr.  Chairman? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  That  is  a  matter 
for  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina to  answer. 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  in- 
troduced the  amendment  as  the  result 
of  a  complaint  that  came  from  that 
side  of  the  aisle.  If  there  is  no  ambiguity 
and  you  do  not  want  it  clarified,  vote 
against  the  amendment.  I  think  we 
should  take  the  amendment  because  it 
is  a  clarification  of  something  that  ap- 
peared in  the  report  and  should  be  a 
part  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Chairman,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  DOLR  Mr.  Chairman,  would  it 
now  be  in  order  to  reconsider  by  imani- 
mous  consent  the  amendment  I  previ- 
ously offered? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  A  motion  to  recon- 
sider is  not  in  order  in  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  question  Is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  CooLEYl. 

The  amendment  was  ttgreed  to. 

AMENDMENT    OITERED    BT    MR.    GRANT 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Grant]. 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Grant:  Strike 
out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  insert 
the  foUowing:  "That  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1956,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  of  title  2  thereof  the  following  new 
section: 

"  'Sec.  213.  In  order  to  maintain  and  expand 
domestic  consumption  of  upland  cotton  pro- 
duced in  the  United  States  and  to  prevent 
discrimination  against  the  domestic  users  of 
such  cotton,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion, under  such  rules  and  regulations  as 
the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  may  prescribe.  Is 
directed  to  make  payments,  In  cash  or  In 
kind,  to  persons  other  than  the  producers  of 
such  cotton,  In  such  amounts  as  will  make 
such  cotton  available  for  domestic  use  at 
prices  not  In  excess  of  the  prices  at  which 
cotton  on  comparable  quality  is  made  avail- 
able for  export,  including  such  payments  as 


are  necessary  to  make  raw  cotton  In  Inven- 
tory on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  available  for  consumption  at  the  level 
of  prices  eetabllshed  hereunder.' 

"Sec.  2.  Section  104  of  the  Agrlcultxiral  Act 
of  1949,  as  amended.  Is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  Is  hereby 
authorized  and  directed  to  conduct  a  special 
cotton  research  program  designed  to  reduce 
the  cost  of  producing  upland  cotton  in  the 
United  States  at  the  earliest  inractlcable 
date.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  s\ims,  not  to  exceed 
$10,000,000  annually,  as  may  be  necessary  for 
the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  special  re- 
search program.  The  Secretary  shall  report 
annually  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  of 
the  Senate  with  respect  to  the  results  of  such 
research.'  " 

Mr.  GRANT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
offering  this  substitute  in  an  effort  to 
be  helpful.  This  matter  of  setting  up  a 
one-price  system  for  cotton  is  something 
that  the  House  Agriculture  Committee 
has  worked  upon  for  a  long  time.  Over 
a  year  ago,  it  became  quite  apparent  to 
those  of  us  who  are  interested  in  cotton 
that  if  the  cotton  farmer  was  to  stay  in 
business  that  it  would  be  necessary  that 
cotton  sold  domestically  be  made  com- 
petiUve  with  that  sold  to  foreign 
markets. 

With  this  in  view,  a  meeting  was  held 
last  fall  in  Memphis.  Tenn.,  and  since 
the  opening  of  Congress  in  January  this 
year,  the  committee  has  diligently  and 
carefully  considered  every  phase  of  this 
problem. 

We  realized  that  competitively  priced 
synthetic  fibers  are  taking  the  domestic 
cotton  away  from  our  own  textile  mills. 
There  is  no  justification  for  the  mills  in 
this  country  having  to  pay  approxi- 
mately $42.50  more  per  bale  for  cotton 
than  those  in  foreign  lands. 

For  several  years  those  interested  in 
this  problem  have  waited  patiently  for 
the  Tariff  Commission  to  grant  some  re- 
lief; however,  after  exhaustive  hearings 
which  were  attended  by  many  Members 
of  Congress  and  other  interested  parties, 
the  Tariff  Commission  refused  to  grant 
this  much-needed  relief.  Therefore,  it 
became  necessary  for  some  legislative 
action  to  be  taken. 

H.R.  2000,  a  bill  introduced  by  the 
chairman  of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee, was  a  simple  bill  which  came 
nearer  than  any  of  those  since  proposed 
in  solving  the  problem  in  that  it  han- 
dled the  matter  of  the  equalization  of 
this  two-price  system  by  giving  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation  the  authority 
to  make  direct  payments  to  persons 
other  than  the  producers  of  cotton  In 
such  amounts  as  will  make  cotton  avail- 
able for  domestic  use  at  prices  not  in 
excess  of  the  price  at  which  cotton  of 
compwirable  quality  is  made  available  for 
export,  including  such  payments  as  are 
necessary  to  make  raw  cotton  in  inven- 
tory on  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this 
act  available  for  consumption  at  the 
level  of  prices  established  hereunder. 

I  am  offering  this  substitute,  first,  be- 
cause I  want  to  save  the  cotton  industry 
from  self-destruction  and,  secondly,  It  is 
equitable  in  that  any  subsidy  payments 
made  will  fall  upon  all  segments  of  the 
industry  and  the  consuming  public  in 
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the  same  manner  as  the  subsidy  now 
paid  upon  exports. 

I  realize  that  over  the  coming  years 
that  cotton  must  be  made  more  oompeti- 
live  with  synthetic  fibers,  and  for  this 
reason.  I  have  included  in  this  substltut« 
the  authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture to  expend  such  amounts,  not  to 
exceed  $10  million  as  will  be  necessary 
for  the  Secretary  to  carry  out  this  spe- 
cial research  program.  Research  upon 
this  special  problem  will.  I  am  sure,  pro- 
vide much-needed  information  which 
will  be  useful  to  the  farmers — not  only 
in  increasing  the  amount  of  cotton 
grown  per  acre  but  will  at  the  samd  time 
lower  the  cost  of  producing  it  by  the 
elimination  of  pests,  such  as  the  cotton 
worm,  boll  weevil,  and  other  cotton- 
destroying  insects. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  substitute  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alab€una  [Mr.  Grant]. 
The  substitute  was  rejected. 
The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
CasetJ. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  CooleyJ.  I 
hate  to  add  to  yotir  burden  at  this  late 
hour,  but  there  is  one  thing  that  has 
been  a  burden  to  me  and  that  is  the 
question  of  whether  anything  is  being 
done  with  reference  to  the  discrimina- 
tory practice  of  storing  this  cotton.  As 
I  understand  it.  and  If  my  information 
is  wrong.  I  wish  you  would  correct  me. 
there  is  a  differential  where  reconcen- 
trated  cotton  is  stored  for  30  cents  a  bale 
and  less  while  other  Government-owned 
cotton  may  be  stored  even  in  the  same 
warehouse  running  from  46  cents  to  51 
cents  because  it  is  not  subject  to  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Mr.  POAGE.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 

gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CASEY.    I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  POAOE.     This  bill  does  not  touch 

the  question  of  storage  rates  in  one  way 

or  the  other. 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  understand  that. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  it  you  are  doing 
anything  about  it.         1 1 

Mr.  POAOE.  This  bfll  does  not  do 
anything  about  it. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Is  the  committee  doing 
anything  about  this  discrimination 
which,  as  I  understand  it,  would  cost 
the  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars  because 
this  cotton  is  not  subject  to  competitive 
bidding. 

Mr.  POAGE.  This  particular  matter 
has  been  referred  to  the  oversight  sub- 
committee of  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture. Frankly.  I  do  not  know  what 
arrangements  they  have  made  as  to 
further  hearings  on  the  matter,  but 
it  is  presenUy  before  that  subcommittee 

Mr.  CASEY.  I  certainly  hope  they  get 
some  action  on  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  take  it  from  the 
answer  received  from  the  gentleman, 
that  he  is  aware  of  a  discrimination  in 
the  placement  of  cotton  in  storage. 

I  sincerely  trust  that  the  Agriculture 
Committee  or  a  subcommittee  thereof 
will  immediately  dig  into  this  matter. 

Prom  the  limited  information  I  have, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  proce- 
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dures  are  costing  the  taxpayers  of  this 
coimtry  approximately  $2  million  per 
XBOnth  more  than  it  should  for  the  stor- 
age of  Government-owned  cotton  alone. 
Competitive  bidding  would  eliminate 
this  practice  which  has  in  my  opinion 
unjustly  enriched  some  warehousemen. 
The  storage  of  cotton  under  loan 
should  also  be  thoroughly  gone  into  as 
it  appears  that  the  storage  of  this  cotton 
is  costing  more  than  is  reasonable  in 
some  instances. 

I  reach  this  conclusion  and  I  am  sure 
others  of  this  House  would,  when  you 
see  reconcentrated  cotton  being  stored 
for  30  cents  per  bale  per  month  in  the 
same  warehouse  continuing  loan  and 
other  Government -owned  cotton  being 
stored  at  a  cost  of  46  to  51  cents  per  bale 
per  month. 

I  respectfully  hope  the  committee  will 
give  immediate  attention  to  this  matter. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Texas   [Mr. 
Mahon]. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Chairman,  before 
action  on  this  bill  is  concluded.  I  would 
like  to  make  some  further  remarks  in 
regard  to  this  bill,  and  the  problems  con- 
fronting cotton  farmers. 

Mr.  Chairman,  people  who  are  familiar 
with  the  cotton  situation  generally  agree 
that  new  legislation  or  at  least  a  new 
course  of  action  is  urgently  required  if 
the  cotton  industry  is  to  avoid  drastic 
readjustments  and  sharp  downward 
acreage  allotments. 

Having  said  this.  I  want  to  point  out 
that  cotton  programs  have  for  many 
years  contributed  in  a  big  way  to  the 
stability  and  success  of  the  cotton  indus- 
try. Most  cotton  farmers  have  been 
fairly  well  satisfied  and  many  have  pros- 
pered. This  is  definitely  true  of  the  cot- 
ton farmers  in  the  district  which  I  rep- 
resent in  Congress. 

I  firmly  believe  that  if  the  cotton 
farmers  in  the  district  which  I  repre- 
sent were  convinced  that  they  could  con- 
tinue indefinitely  with  the  present  pro- 
gram, and  that  includes  the  present  acre- 
age and  price  supports,  they  would  much 
prefer  the  present  program.  They  re- 
alize that  the  present  program  has  its 
inequities  and  imperfections  but  I  be- 
lieve that  they  had  rather  continue  with 
it  Indefinitely  if  they  knew  they  could 
retain  in  future  years  the  present  acre- 
age allotments  and  supports.  In  other 
words,  if  they  knew  they  could,  they  had 
rather  hold  on  to  the  program  which 
they  have,  rather  than  take  a  chance  on 
a  new  program  which  they  fear  may  be 
far  less  satisfactory  from  their  stand- 
point than  the  present  program.  I  have 
the  same  fear  which  the  farmer  has  in 
this  respect.  If  I  knew  we  could  hold  on 
indefinitely  to  the  present  program.  I 
would  much  prefer  it  to  taking  the  gam- 
ble on  a  new  program  which  in  my  opin- 
ion will  probably  not  be  as  satisfactory 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  cotton  farmer 
as  the  present  program. 

In  the  light  of  what  I  have  just  said, 
the  natural  question  Is.  If  the  cotton 
farmers  generally  speaking  like  what 
they  have,  why  are  so  many  of  them  ad- 
vocating a  change?  The  reason  is  they 
just  simply  do  not  believe  the  present 
program  can  be  continued  indefinitely. 
They  think,  and  in  my  opinion  correctly 


so,  that  If  the  present  program  is  con- 
tinued a  drastic  additional  reduction  In 
cotton  acreage  will  result. 

The  cotton  carryover  on  August  1. 1960, 
WM  7.5  millicm  bales.  The  carryover  on 
August  1,  1963,  was  11.2  million  bales, 
and  the  estimated  carryover  on  Augiist 
1,  1964.  is  12.9  million  bales. 

The  alltime  high  carryover  of  cotton 
was  14.5  million  bales  on  August  1,  1956. 
This  shockingly  high  figure  was  largely 
responsible  for  the  Inauguration  of  th:? 
cotton  export  subsidy  program  under 
which  we  now  pay  an  export  subsidy  of 
8^2  cents  per  poimd  on  every  pound  oT 
cotton  exported,  approximately  $42.50 
per  bale. 

Probably  the  major  reason  why  a 
change  in  the  cotton  program  is  unavoid- 
able is  the  fact  that  the  consumption  of 
cotton  by  American  miTi.«;  is  not  keeping 
pace  with  population  growth,  and  the 
proportion  of  cotton  used  In  relation  to 
synthetic  fibers  in  the  production  of  tex- 
tiles is  on  the  downgrade,  having  taken 
a  sharp  downward  turn  within  the  last 
2  or  3  years. 

With  this  downward  trend  of  cotton 
consumption  by  UJ3.  mni.s.  relative  to 
synthetics.  It  Is  Inevitable  that  under  the 
present  programs  surplus  stocks  of  cot- 
ton will  continue  to  mount.  If  this  con- 
tinues to  h^pen  a  sharp  reduction  of 
acreage  allotments  to  the  farmer  ts  In- 
evitable. This  Is  a  major  worry  of  the 
cotton  farmer  and  the  friends  of  the 
cotton  farmer. 

The  major  purpose  of  any  cotton 
legislation  should  be  to  Increase  the  con- 
sumption of  American  cotton  by  XJ.S. 
mills  and  bring  about  an  increase  In  cot- 
ton acreage  allotments  to  farmers. 

After  the  debate  on  this  bill  Is  con- 
cluded today  there  will,  no  doubt,  be  a 
motion  made  to  recommit  it — send  it 
back  to  the  Committee  on  Agrtcxilture. 
In  my  Judgment  the  bill  is  far  from 
satisfactory,  but  I  doubt  the  wisdom  of 
sending  It  back  to  the  Committee  on 
Agricultm^. 

I  believe  the  better  procedure  wouW 
be  to  pass  the  bill  for  the  purpose  of 
sending  It  to  the  Senate  for  considera- 
tion. After  the  measure  has  been  con- 
sidered by  the  Senate  committee  and 
the  Senate  Itself,  the  House  will  have  an 
opportunity  to  act  on  the  revised  version 
of  the  bill.  In  the  light  of  the  facts  as 
they  exist  at  that  time  and  In  the  light 
of  the  provisions  of  the  final  version  of 
the  bill,  the  House  can  determine 
whether  or  not  such  bill,  as  finally  re- 
vised and  amended,  should  be  passed  or 
defeated. 

I  realize  that  there  win  be  a  variety  of 
views  as  to  just  what  action  should  be 
taken  today,  but  I  beliere  the  coarse 
which  I  have  suggested  Is  the  best  thing 
to  do  at  this  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Illinois  IMr. 
CoLLnnt  ] . 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  re- 
cent years  this  Congress  has  passed  many 
bad  measures  of  farm  legislation.  In 
fact,  the  agricultural  economy  of  the 
Nation  has  been  living  under  a  crazy 
quilt  of  Government  subsidies  and  con- 
trols which  have  afforded  no  soiation  H 
the  problem  of  the  American  farmer; 
and.  in  fact.  It  has  only  compounded  the 
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burden  UF>on  many  fanners  and  cer- 
tainly the  American  taxpayer. 

But  the  bill  we  have  been  debating 
these  past  2  days  tops  them  all  in  legis- 
lative irresponsibility.  Indeed,  we  find 
ourselves  faced  with  a  bill  that  will  add 
a  subsidy  lo  a  subsidy  to  a  subsidy.  We 
subsidize  cotton  on  the  world  market  to 
be  competitive,  then  subsidize  the  cotton- 
grower;  then  seek  to  subsidize  the  textile 
industry  in  an  agricultural  bill. 

One  cannot  help  but  wonder  what  the 
American  taxpayer  must  think  when  he 
looks  at  this  picture  in  E>erspective.  Good 
judgment  would  certainly  dictate  that 
this  Congress,  knowing  that  this  bill  will 
not  provide  a  solution  to  the  plight  of 
either  the  cotton  or  textile  industry  in 
this  country,  defeat  the  measure  before 
us  and  write  legislation  which  is  directed 
to  a  more  permanent  solution  to  the 
problem  rather  than  take  the  courses  of 
political  expediency  which  merely  places 
a  greater  burden  on  the  American  tax- 
payer and  consumer. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Belcher]. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Chairman,  in  the 
interest  of  getting  this  legislation  out  of 
the  way.  I  yield  back  the  balance  of  my 
time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no 
further  amendments,  imder  the  rule, 
the  Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York,  Chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union,  reported  that 
that  Committee  having  had  under  con- 
sideration the  bill  (HJl.  6196)  to  encour- 
age increased  consumption  of  cotton,  to 
maintain  the  income  of  cotton  producers, 
to  provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  purposes,  pursuant  to  House 
Resolution  464,  he  reported  the  bill  back 
to  the  House  with  sundry  amendments 
adopted  by  the  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment?  If  not,  the  Chair  will  put 
them  en  gros. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  the  gentleman 
opposed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  I  am  opposed  to  the 
bill.  Mr.  Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  quali- 
fies. 

The  Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to 
recommit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  HoxvxN  moves  to  recommit  the  bill, 
H.R.  6196,  to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 


The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  179,  nays  224,  answered  "pres- 
ent" 2,  not  voting  29,  as  follows: 


(Roll  No.  219 

1 

YEAS— 179 

Abbltt 

Dole 

Meader 

Abele 

Downing 

Michel 

Alger 

Duncan 

Mlnshall 

Anderson 

Ellsworth 

Moore 

Andrews, 

Felghan 

Moorhead 

N.  Dak. 

Plndley 

Morton 

Arends 

Flno 

Mosher 

Ashbrook 

Fogarty 

Nelsen 

Avery 

Ford 

Norblad 

Ayres 

Foreman 

Olson,  Minn. 

Baldwin 

Prellnghuysen 

Ostertag 

Baring 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Pelly 

Barry 

Gary 

Pike 

Battln 

Ooodell 

Pinion 

Beckworth 

Ooodllng 

Powell 

Beermann 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Qule 

Belcher 

Onffln 

Reld,  ni. 

Bell 

Gross 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Bennett.  Fla 

Orover 

Relfel 

Bennett,  Mich 

Gubser 

Rich 

Berry 

Qvurney 

Rlehlman 

Betts 

Haley 

Roblson 

Bolton, 

Halleck 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Prances  P. 

Harding 

Roudebush 

Bolton, 

Hardy 

Roybal 

Oliver  P. 

HarrlBon 

Rumsfeld 

Bow 

Harsha 

Ryan,  NY. 

Brademas 

Harvey,  Ind. 

St.  George 

Bray 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Saylor 

Broomfleld 

Hechler 

Schadeberg 

Brotzman 

Herlong 

Schenck 

Brown,  Ohio 

Hoeven 

Schneebell 

Bruce 

Hoffman 

Schwelker 

Burton 

Horan 

Schwengel 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Horton 

Senner 

Cabin 

Hosmer 

Shipley 

Cameron 

Hull 

Short 

Cannon 

Hutchinson 

Shrlver 

Casey 

Ichord 

Skubltz 

Cederberg 

Jennings 

Smith.  Calif. 

Chamberlain 

Jensen 

Smith.  Va. 

Chenoweth 

Johansen 

Snyder 

Clancy 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Springer 

Clark 

Jones,  Mo. 

Stafford 

Clausen, 

Kastenmeler 

Stlnson 

DonH. 

Knox 

Taft 

Clawson.  Del 

Kunkel 

Talcott 

Cleveland 

Kyi 

Teague,  Tex. 

Cohelan 

Laird 

Thompson,  La 

Collier 

Langen 

Thomson,  Wis 

Conte 

Latta 

Tollefson 

Corbett 

Leggett 

Van  Pelt 

Cramer 

Lloyd 

Waggonner 

Cunningham 

McClory 

Weaver 

Cvu^ln 

McCuUoch 

Weltner 

Curtis 

McDade 

Westland 

Dague 

MacOregor 

Whalley 

Etent 

Marsh 

Wharton 

Derounlan 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Derwlnskl 

Mathlas 

Wydler 

Devlne 

May 

NAYS— 224 

Younger 

Abernethy 

Corman 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Addabbo 

Daddarlo 

Fuqua 

Albert 

Daniels 

Gallagher 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Davis.  Ga. 

Garmatz 

Ashmore 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Gathlngs 

Asplnall 

Dawson 

Glalmo 

Baker 

Delaney 

Gnbert 

Barrett 

Denton 

Glenn 

Bass 

Dlggs 

Gonzalez 

Bates 

Dlngell 

Orabowski 

Blatnlk 

Donohue 

Grant 

Hoggs 

Dorn 

Gray 

Boland 

Etowdy 

Green,  Pa. 

Bonner 

Dulskl 

Griffiths 

Brock 

Dwyer 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Brooks 

Edmondson 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Edwards 

Halpern 

BroyhlU,  N.C. 

Elliott 

Hansen 

Broyhlll,  Va. 

Everett 

Harris 

Buckley 

Evlns 

Hawkins 

Burke 

Fascell 

Hays 

Burkhalter 

Flnnegan 

Healey 

Burleson 

Fisher 

Hubert 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Flood 

Hemphill 

Carey 

Flynt 

Henderson 

Celler 

Forrester 

HoUfleld 

Chelf 

Fountain 

Holland 

Colmer 

Fraser 

Huddleston 

Cooley 

Frledel 

Jarman 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Keith 

Kllburn 

Kllgore 

King.  Calif. 

King,  NY. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatt 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long.  Md. 

McDowell 

McPall 

Mclntlre 

McMllUn 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Matthews 

Miller.  Calif. 

Miner,  NY. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Morgan 

Moms 

Morrison 

Morse 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy.  111. 


Murphy.  NY. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzi 

Nix 

O'Brien.  NY. 

OHara.  111. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

ONeUl 

Oemers 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Philbln 

Pllcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  S.C. 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  NY. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Ryan,  Mich. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Secrest 


Selden 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Bikes 

Slier 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Staebler 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Dtt 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Vinson 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

WlllU 

Wilson.  Bob 

Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 
Wright 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablockl 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT  "—2 
Parbsteln  Thompson,  N.J. 


NOT  VOTING— 29 


AdalT 

Ashley 

Auchlncloss 

Becker 

Boning 

Bromwell 

Fallon 

Gibbons 

Gill 

Hall 


Hanna 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Long,  La. 

McLoskey 

Mallllard 

Matsunaga 

Mllllken 

O'Brien.  111. 


O'Konskl 

Passman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Staggers 

Trimble 

White 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Trimble  against. 

Mr.  Parbsteln  for,  with  Mr.  Rodlno  against. 

Mr.  Ashley  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska 
against. 

Mr.  Passman  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Bromwell  for.  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisi- 
ana against. 

Mr.  McLoskey  for,  with  Mr.  White  against. 

Until  further  notice; 

Mr.  Matsunaga  with  Mr.  Adair. 

Mr.  GUI  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  Hanna  with  Mr.  Fallon. 

Mrs.  KeUy  with  Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Staggers. 

Mr.  CANNON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  CASEY  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI.  If  he  were 
present,  he  would  have  voted  "no."  I 
voted  "yea."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas   [Mr.  Trimble]. 
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If  he  were  here,  he  would  have  voted 
"nay."  I,  therefore,  withdraw  my  vote 
and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER,  The  question  la  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  216.  nays  182,  answered 
"present"  7,  not  voting  29.  as  follows: 
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|RoU  No.  2 

aoj 

YEAS— 2J 

6 

Abernethy 

Hagen,  Calif 

Philbln 

Addabbo 

Halpern 

Pllcher 

Albert 

Hansen 

Plrnle 

Harris 

Poage 

A^hmor* 

Hawkins 

Poff 

Baker 

Haya 

Pool 

Barrett 

Healey 

Price 

Bass 

R«bert 

Purcell 

Bates 

Hemphill 

Qulllen 

Blatnlk 

Henderson 

Rains 

Boggs 

Holifleld 

RandaU 

Boland 

Holland 

Reuss 

Bonner 

Huddleston 

RhodPR,  Ariz. 

BrocJc 

Jarman 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Brooks 

Joelson 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Brown.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wli 

s.     Roberts,  Ala. 

Broyhin,  N.C. 

Jonas 

Roberts,  Tex. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Jon«a.Ala. 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Buckley 

Karatcn 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Burke 

Keith 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Burkhalter 

KUbum 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Burleson 

Kllgore 

Roo.sevelt 

Byrne,  P». 

King.  Calif. 

Rosenthal 

Cannon 

King.  N.Y. 

Rostenkowskl 

Carey 

Klrwan 

Roush 

Celler 

Kluczynskl 

St  Germain 

Chelf 

Kornegay 

St.  Onge 

Colmer 

Landrum 

Scott 

Cooley 

Lankford 

Secrest 

Corman 

Lennon 

Selden 

Daddarlo 

Leslnskl 

Slbal 

Daniels 

Llbonatl 

Sickles 

Davis,  Oa. 

Lindsay 

Slkea 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lipscomb 

Slier 

Dnwson 

LoncMd. 

Slsk 

Delaney 

McDoweU 

Slack 

Denton 

McPall 

Staebler 

Diggs 

Mclntlre 

Steed 

Dingell 

McMillan 

Stephens 

Donohue 

Macdonald 

SUatton 

Dorn 

Madden 

Stubblefleld 

Dowdy 

Mahon 

Sullivan 

Dulskl 

Martin,  Calif. 

Taylor 

Dwyer 

Martin.  Mass. 

Thomas 

Edmondson 

Matthews 

Thompson.  Te: 

Edwartls 

Elliott 

Miller.  Calif. 
Miller.  N.Y. 

Thornberry 
Toll 

Everett 

MUU 

Turk 

Evlns 

Mlnlsh 

Tupper 

FasceU 

Monagan 

Ddall 

Pinnegsn 

Montoya 

UUman 

Flood 

Morgan 

Utt 

Flynt 

Morru 

Van  Pelt 

Foreman 

Morrison 

Vinson 

Forrester 

Motw 

Wallhauser 

Fountain 

Moss 

Watson 

Fraser 

Multer 

Watts 

Frledel 

Murphy,  HI. 

Whltener 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Murphy.  NY. 

Whltten 

Fuqua 

Murray 

Wickersham 

Gallagher 

Natcher 

Wldnall 

Oarmata 

Nedzi               , 

WiUlamt 

Oathlnss 

NU                      1 

WUlls 

Glalmo 

OBrlen.N.Y. 

Wilson.  Bob 

Gilbert 

O'Hara.  m. 

Wilson, 

Glenn 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Charles  H. 

Gonzales 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Wlnstead 

Orabowski 

ONeUi 

Wright 

Grant 

Osmers 

Wyman 

Gray 

Patman 

Young 

Green,  Pa. 

Patten 

Zablockl 

Orifflths 

Pepper 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Perkins 

NAYS— 183 

Abbltt 

Baldwin 

Berry 

Allele 

Baring 

Betts 

Alger 

Barry 

Bolton, 

Anderson 

Battln 

Prances  P. 

Andrews, 

Beckworth 

Bolton. 

N.  Dak. 

Beermann 

Oliver  P. 

Arends 

Belcher 

Bow 

Ashbrook 

Bell 

Brademas 

Avery 

Bennett,  Pla. 

Bray 

Ayres 

Bennett.  Ulch. 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Harrison 

Puclnskl 

Brown,  Ohio 

Harsha 

Quia 

Bruce 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Reid.in. 

Burton 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

Hechler 

Retfel 

CahUI 

Hoeven 

Cameron 

Hoffman 

Rlehhnan 

Casey 

Horan 

Roblson 

Cederberg 

Horton 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Chamberlain 

Hosmer 

Roudebush 

Chenoweth 

Hull 

Roybal 

Clancy 

Hutchinson 

Rumsfeld 

Clark 

Ichord 

Ryan.  Mirh. 

Clausen. 

Jennings 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

DonH. 

Jensen 

St.  George 

Clawson,  Del 

Johansen 

Saylor 

Cleveland 

Johnson.  Calif.  SchadeberK 

Cohelan 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Schenck 

Collier 

Jones,  Mo. 

Schneebell 

Corbett 

Karth 

Schwelker 

Cramer 

Kastenmeler 

Schwengel 

Cunningham 

Knox 

Senner 

Curt  in 

Kunkel 

Shipley 

CurtU 

Kyi 

Short 

Dague 

Laird 

Shrlver 

Dent 

Langen 

Skubltz 

Derounlan 

LatU 

Smith,  Cahf. 

Derwlnskl 

Leggett 

Smith.  Iowa 

Devlne 

Lloyd 

Smith.  Va. 

Dole 

McClory 

Snyder 

Downing 

McCxilloch 

Springer 

EUsworth 

McDade 

Stafford 

Felghan 

MacGregor 

Stlnson 

Plndley 

Marsh 

Taft 

Flno 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Talcott 

Fisher 

Mathlas 

Teague.  Calif. 

FSjgarty 

A  May 
•Meader 

Teague,  Tex. 

Ford 

Thompson.  La. 

Prellnghuysen 

Michel 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Pulton.  Pa. 

MinshaU 

Tollefson 

Gary 

Moore 

Tuten 

Goodell 

Moorhead 

Van  Deerlln 

Goodllng 

M<xton 

Vanlk 

Green,  Oreg. 

Mosher 

Waggonner 

Griffin 

Nelsen 

Weaver 

Gross 

Norblad 

Weltner 

Qrover 

Olson.  Minn. 

Westland 

Gubser 

Ostertag 

Whalley 

Gurney 

Pelly 

Wharton 

Haley 

Pike 

Wilson.  Ind. 

Halleck 

Pinion 

Wydler 

Harding 

Powell 

Younger 

ANSWERED  "PRESENT"     7 

Asplnall 

Parbsteln 

Herlong 

Conts 

Hardy 

Thompson,  N  J 

Duncan- 

NOT  VOTING— 29 

Adair 

Hanna 

O'Konskl 

Ashley 

Kee 

Passman 

Auchlncloss 

KeUy 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Becker 

Keogh 

Rodlno 

Boiling 

Long.  La. 

Shelley 

BromweU 

McLoskey 

Sheppard 

Fallon 

MaUliard 

Staggers 

Gibbons 

Matsunaga 

Trimble 

am 

MlUlken 

White 

HaU 

O'Brien,  m. 

So  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Conte  against. 

Mr.  Rodlno  for.  with  Mr.  Parbsteln  against. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  tor,  with  Mr.  Her- 
long against. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  Alaska  for.  with  Mr.  Asplnall 
against. 

Ux.  Trimble  for,  with  Mr.  Thompson  of 
New  Jersey  against. 

Mr.  Gill  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan  against. 

Mr.  O'Konskl  for.  with  Mr.  Hardy  against. 

Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana  for.  with  Mr.  Brom- 
weU against. 

Mr.  Auchlncloss  for.  with  Mr.  Passman 
against. 

Mr.  HaU  for.  with  Mr.  Ashley  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  lor,  with  Mr.  McLoskey 
against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for.  with  lir.  Mallllard  against. 
Mr.    Matsunaga    for.    with    Mr.    Gibbons 
against. 

Until  further  noUce: 
Mr.  SheUey  with  Mr.  Adair. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Staggers. 
Mr.  Pallon  with  Mrs.  KeUy. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 


New  Jersey  [Mr.  RodinoI.  If  he  wwe 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  a  live  pair  with  the 
gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Trim- 
ble]. If  he  were  present  he  would  have 
voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay."  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

Mr.  HERLONG.  Ui.  Speaker.  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  O'Brien  1.  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Wis- 
consin [Mr.  O-Konski].  If  he  were 
present  he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I 
voted  "nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and 
vote  "present." 

Mr.  ASPINALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
a  live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from 
Alaska  [Mr.  Rivers].  If  he  were  pres- 
ent he  would  have  voted  "yea,"  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Ha- 
waii [Mr.  Gill].  If  he  were  present  he 
would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted  "nay." 
I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote  "present." 
Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a 
live  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kbogh].  If  he  were  present 
he  would  have  voted  "yea."  I  voted 
"nay."  I  withdraw  my  vote  and  vote 
"present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconskier  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  de- 
siring to  do  so  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks 
on  the  bill  Just  passed. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 


A  FIRM  EXPERIENCED  HAND 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PRICE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  growing  In 
stattire  and  by  the  end  of  a  second  term 
he  would  have  been  considered  as  one  of 
a  handful  of  great  Presidents,  This  was 
the  appraisal  of  President  Kennedy 
made  by  Malcolm  S.  Forbes,  publisher 
and  editor  in  chief  of  Forbes,  a  national 
financial  magazine. 

Mr.  Forbes  pays  tribute  to  the  late 
President  in  an  article  appearing  in  the 
December  1,  1963.  issue  of  Forbes. 
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In  the  same  article  Mr.  Forbes  pays 
tribute  to  Lyndon  Johnson,  saying — 

No  unelected — and  few  elected — Presidents 
have  come  Into  office  with  better  preparation 
for  the  Job. 

Under  unanimous  consent  I  Include 
with  my  remarks  Mr.  Forbes'  article : 
A  FntM  ExPXRiENCED  Hand 
(By  Malcolm  S.  Forbes) 

Three  and  a  half  years  ago  I  worked  hard 
for  the  election  of  Richard  Nixon  to  the 
Presidency,  and  as  a  delegate  to  the  OOP 
convention  happily  voted  for  his  nomina- 
tion. During  the  Democratic  convention  I 
rooted  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  the  con- 
viction expressed  often  to  friends  that,  "If 
a  Democrat  should  win,  he'd  be  the  best 
one."  Kennedy?  Too  young,  too  Inexperi- 
enced. Attractive,  eager,  but  not  mature 
enough. 

At  lunch  with  two  friends  48  hours  before 
President  Kennedy's  death,  we  discussed  at 
length  how  glad  we  were  that  he  was  Pres- 
ident; that  In  foreign  affairs,  American  ob- 
jectives, hopes,  and  Ideals  had  been  made 
clear  and  had  been  kept  clear;  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  displayed  firmness  without  resort- 
ing to  shallow  and  explosive  brlnksmanshlp. 
We  commented  on  how  no  Republican  Pres- 
ident probably  would  have  dared  to  ask  for 
the  tax  reduction  so  necessary  to  our  maxi- 
mum economic  expansion. 

We  rounded  out  the  conversation  by  con- 
cluding that  Kennedy  would  undoubtedly  be 
reelected  and  that  by  the  end  of  his  second 
term  he  would  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
handful  of  great  Presidents. 

In  36  months  there  are  few  specific  legisla- 
tive milestones  on  which  historians  can  peg 
an  evaluation  of  President  Kennedy's  admin- 
istration but  his  greatness  as  a  man  Is  firmly 
established.  With  wit  and  wisdom  and  calm- 
ness he  met  world  crises,  and  continually 
concerned  himself  with  measures  that  would 
benefit  the  human  lot.  The  TV  program 
"Conversation  With  the  President,"  showed 
his  conception  of  the  Job  and  his  remarkable 
grasp  of  the  problems  of  our  time. 

On  these  pages  Forbes  in  past  months  has 
on  several  occasions  supported  his  actions 
and  proposals. 

The  man  is  now  beyond  support,  but  some 
of  the  measures  and  the  need  of  them  remain. 

What  now?    What  about  Lyndon  Johnson? 

I  can  recollect  no  unelected — and  few 
elected  Presidents  who  have  come  into  office 
with  better  preparation  for  the  Job.  In  the 
three  most  Immediate  problems  facing  the 
country  President  Johnson  had  unusual  re- 
sponsibilities under  John  Kennedy. 

He  was  knee  deep  In  defense  problems, 
particularly  In  matters  of  space. 

In  the  field  of  clvU  rights  he  headed  the 
President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity. 

In  connection  with  foreign  relations  he 
has  In  recent  months  acquired  firsthand 
familiarity  with  most  of  our  allies  and 
friends  abroad. 

Before  this  exposure  to  national  responsi- 
bility on  the  Executive  level  he.  In  title  and 
in  fact,  led  the  legislative  branch  as  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate.  Virtually  every  im- 
portant legislative  measure  during  President 
Eisenhower's  last  6  years  achieved  passage 
primarily  because  of  Johnson's  help.  His 
support  of  foreign  aid  and  trade,  of  NATO 
and  the  UN,  social  security  and  expanded 
civil  rights  is  a  matter  of  record,  both  In 
words  and  deeds. 

In  one  very  significant  area  Johnson's  skill 
exceeds  that  of  the  late  President — how  to 
get  things  through  Congress. 

President  Johnson  displays  one  attitude 
strikingly  similar  to  President  Elsenhower's: 
An  almost-fervent  belief  In  the  free  enter- 
prise system.  Anybody  tempted  to  sell  se- 
curities because  of  uncertainty  about  the 
new  administration  should  listen  to  a  replay 


of  the  Texas  TV  station's  Interview  with  the 
President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  at  the  LBJ 
Ranch,  recorded  a  few  weeks  ago.  No  Repub- 
lican, no  conservative,  no  business  leader,  no 
Vermont  Yankee  ever  gave  greater  or  more 
continuous  expression  of  conviction  about 
free  enterprise  and  the  American  way  of 
economic  life  than  the  new  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  our  profound  misfortune  we  are  fortu- 
nate that  the  new  hand  at  the  helm  la  an 
experienced,  firm  one.  President  Johnson 
knows  unusually  well  the  process  of  govern- 
ing and  the  problems  facing  the  Government. 
He  knows  unusually  well  men  In  government 
and  particularly  the  men  now  In  his  gov- 
ernment. 

In  despairing  over  the  stlll-unbellevable 
deed  of  assassination,  we  certainly  need  not 
despair  over  our  country's  present  leadership 
and  future  prospects. 


PRESIDENT  NKRUMAH  IN  RADIO 
MESSAGE  HONORS  MEMORY  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dllnols.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"Man  of  His  Century"  was  the  tribute  to 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  a  memo- 
rial radio  address  by  President  Nkrumah 
to  the  people  of  Ghana.  I  am  extending 
my  remarks  to  Include  President 
Nkrumah's  radio  message,  honoring  the 
memory  of  our  martyred  President : 
President  Nkrumah  in  Radio  Message  Hon- 
ors Memory  or  President  Kennedy 

It  Is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  speak  to  you 
today  and  pay  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  a  great 
world  statesman,  and  a  relentless  fighter  for 
equality  and  human  dignity. 

The  whole  world  has  been  shocked  and 
bewildered  at  President  Kennedy's  tragic 
death  by  assassination  In  the  prime  of  his 
life.  In  spite  of  his  brief  term  of  office. 
President  Kennedy  has  made  an  Indelible 
mark  on  the  history  of  our  time.  He  will  be 
remembered  as  a  distinguished  champion 
for  peace  and  the  rights  of  man.  His  In- 
spiration, his  tremendous  courage,  his  In- 
tegrity and  the  warmth  of  his  feeling  for 
his  fellow  men  will  be  a  beacon  to  those  who 
share  his  convictions  and  aspiration. 

John  Kennedy's  achievements  In  Interna- 
tional affairs  have  been  remarkable.  We  in 
Africa  will  remember  him  above  all  for  his 
uncompromising  stand  against  racial  and 
religious  bigotry.  Intolerance,  and  Injustice. 
His  courage  and  steadfastness  in  pursuing 
the  objectives  of  racial  equality  In  his  own 
country  will  always  remain  as  his  greatest 
contribution  to  the  struggle  against  racial- 
Ism  and  racial  arrogance. 

•  •  •  •  • 

President  Kennedy  was  a  remarkable  man 
and  a  man  of  his  century.  Born  to  wealth, 
he  was  yet  deeply  sensitive  to  the  problems 
and  hopes  of  the  common  man  and  of  the 
underprivileged.  This  asp>ect  of  his  char- 
acter was  reflected  both  In  his  domestic  and 
International  policies. 

His  Ideas  on  economic  aid,  social  welfare, 
and  world  peace  were  far  in  advance  of  large 
sections  of  influential  opinion  In  his  own 
country.  As  the  youngest  President  ever  of 
the  United  States,  he  was  truly  a  representa- 
tive of  our  century — a  century  of  expanding 
opportunities  for  all  the  elimination  of 
poverty.  Ignorance,  and  disease,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  new  order  of  truth, 
equality,  and  social  Justice. 


With  a  true  sense  of  history  John  Kennedy 
carried  on  In  a  most  dramatic  manner  what 
Abraham  Lincoln  began  100  years  ago;  like 
Lincoln  he  was  prevented  from  carrying  his 
endeavors  to  the  great  heights  he  had  set 
for  himself  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  As  a 
man  endowed  with  great  human  warmth,  his 
relationship  with  people  was  always  friendly 
and  sincere.  I  was  privileged  to  meet  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  wife  in  Washington 
In  1961  not  long  after  he  became  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  fact,  I  think  I  am 
right  In  saying  that  I  was  the  first  Head  of 
State  to  whom  he  granted  audience  Imme- 
diately after  he  had  been  sworn  In  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  was 
deeply  Impressed  by  his  wisdom  and 
sincerity. 

His  presence,  his  sense  of  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  the  grave  Issues  con- 
fronting our  world,  and  his  genuine  Interest 
In  the  solution  of  the  problems  confronting 
developing  countries  made  me  regard  him 
even  then  as  a  man  from  whom  the  world 
could  expect  great  things,  as  a  man  who 
could  become  one  of  the  most  Important 
leaders  of  our  time.  It  really  takes  a  man 
like  John  Kennedy  to  say,  and  I  quote  from 
his  writings:  "A  man  does  what  he  must  In 
spite  of  personal  consequences.  In  sptte  of 
obstacles  and  dangers  and  pressure  and  that 
Is  the  basis  of  all  human  morality."  We  In 
Africa  can  have  no  more  appropriate  epitaph 
to  John  Kennedy's  memory  than  his  own 
words  spoken  In  his  Inaugural  address: 
"Whether  you  are  citizens  of  America  or  of 
the  world,  ask  of  us  the  same  high  standards 
of  strength  and  sacrifice  that  we  shall  ask  of 
you.  With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure 
reward  with  history,  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own." 

To  his  dear  wife  and  children.  I  send  deep- 
est  condolence   on   my   own   behalf   and  on  . 
behalf  of  the  people  of  Ghana. 


NEW  WHEAT  PLAN 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
address  the  House  for  1  minute  and  to 
revise  and  extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Dakota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  today  I  am  joining  with  Sena- 
tors Milton  Yoxtng  of  North  Dakota,  and 
Frank  Carlson,  of  Kansas,  in  introduc- 
ing legislation  to  amend  the  present 
wheat  law.  This  is,  of  course,  extremely 
important  to  North  Dakota,  which  de- 
rives more  of  its  income  from  the  sale 
of  wheat  than  any  other  State  in  the 
Nation. 

The  present  law  has  far  too  many 
complications,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
farmers  who  refused  to  go  along  with  it 
in  the  wheat  referendum.  The  plan  we 
are  suggesting  would  amend  the  present 
law  to  make  it  voluntary.  There  would 
be  no  referendum.  The  act  would  be  far 
easier  to  administer  than  any  of  the 
wheat  plans  that  have  been  promoted  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  Ac- 
tually, our  bill  is  closely  akin  to  the 
principles  of  the  old  McNary-Haugen 
farm  law. 

I  believe  sincerely  that  both  taxes  and 
Government  expenditures  must  be  cut. 
Other  wheat  legislation  before  Congress 
could  cost  the  taxpayers  up  to  $2  billion 
annually.    Our  program  would  be  self- 
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supporting  If  the  President  chose  to  have 
processors  acquire  the  marketing 
certificates. 

The  North  Dakota  Farm  Bureau  and 
the  National  Grange  have  both  from 
time  to  time  favored  a  two-price  ap- 
proach to  solving  our  wheat  problem. 
This  over  a  period  of  years  has  been  at- 
tractive to  me  because  the  American 
farmer  certainly  deserves  full  parity  for 
that  wheat  which  he  produces  to  be  con- 
sumed in  America.  After  all,  for  the  ma- 
chinery he  buys,  the  fertilizers  he  uses 
and  all  the  other  costs  of  his  production, 
he  is  paying  American  prices. 

At  the  same  time,  no  farmer  can  ex- 
pect the  taxpayers  to  continually  subsi- 
dize him  for  producing  grain  that  is 
neither  needed  nor  consumed.  And,  too, 
the  American  farmer  under  this  ap- 
proach would  be  free  to  plant  as  much 
wlieat  as  he  desired,  and  this  freedom 
of  opportunity  is  something  that  the 
farmers  of  our  country  have  wanted  for 
a  long  time. 

I  think  this  act  would  be  good  for 
North  Dakota  and  the  Nation  for  a  num- 
ber of  reasons,  which  I  shall  summarize : 

First.  It  preserves  the  cherished 
American  tradition  of  freedom  of  choice. 
Those  farmers  wanting  no  program  at  all 
could  stay  out.  Those  who  feel  they 
need   price   supports  could   participate. 

Second.  It  provides  full  parity  for  that 
wheat  produced  for  domestic  consump- 
tion. 

Third.  It  Is  a  much  less  complicated 
program  and  can  be  administered  with 
a  minimum  of  cost  to  the  taxpayer  and 
a  minimum  of  interference  with  the 
farmer. 

Fourth.  There  would  be  an  inter- 
changeability  feature  by  which  a  farmer 
could  substitute  his  feed  grain  acres  for 
wheat  and  vice  versa. 

Fifth.  It  would  allow  freer  export  of 
American  wheat,  giving  us  the  oppor- 
tunity of  using  our  God-given  abundance 
as  a  positive  weapon  for  peace  in  the 
world. 

And  lastly,  the  price  for  wheat  would 
be  set  in  the  marketplace,  with  the  re- 
sult that  we  in  North  Dakota  would  get 
more  for  our  quality  wheat. 

The  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  of 
course,  would  determine  each  year  what 
amount  of  wheat  we  need  to  meet  both 
domestic  tind  export  requirements.  The 
amount  set  could  be  not  less  than  1  bil- 
lion bushels.  Each  year  the  Secretary 
would  announce  what  acreage  was 
needed  to  meet  the  necessary  annual 
production  goal.  The  State,  county,  and 
farm  allotments  would  be  determined 
with  the  national  allotment  in  the  same 
manner  as  allotments  are  now  deter- 
mined. I 

The  national  allotment  for  next  year 
using  this  formula  which  would  require 
the  production  of  approximately  1.2  bil- 
lion bushels  would  be  about  50  million 
acres. 

It  now  appears  entirely  possible  that 
present  export  levels  could  be  maintained 
or  even  increased.  In  the  event  of  an 
increase,  of  course,  acreage  allotments 
would  be  somewhat  higher.  A  minimum 
export  level  would  be  set  by  the  Secre- 
tary as  provided  under  existing  law 
which  the  Secretary  has  announced  at 


$1.30  per  bushel.  The  Individual  fann- 
er would  receive,  however,  100  percent 
of  parity,  which  is  currently  $2.51  per 
bushel,  for  that  portion  of  his  wheat 
consumed  in  the  United  States — approx- 
imately 500  million  bushels.  This  would 
give  a  blended  price  of  about  $1.80  per 
bushel  to  the  participating  farmer  for 
all  of  his  wheat. 

The  market  price  would  be  set  entirely 
by  the  demand  for  that  particular  type 
of  wheat  sold,  and  if  the  farmer  were 
raising  wheat  which  has  always  com- 
manded a  premium,  or  if  expected  heavy 
exports  materialize,  the  farmer  would 
of  course  receive  a  higher  blended  price. 
Besides  the  assured  blended  price  of  at 
least  $1.80  a  bushel,  farmers  compljring 
with  the  program  who  reduced  their 
acreage  would  receive  diversion  pay- 
ments the  same  as  we  have  had  under 
wheat  and  feed  grain  programs  for  sev- 
eral years. 

The  President  of  the  United  Stales 
would  have  discretionary  authority 
under  the  provisions  of  this  bill  to 
make  wheat-certificate  payments  direct- 
ly through  the  Commodity  Credit  Corpo- 
ration as  is  done  under  the  present  wheat 
and  feed  grain  program.  Or  he  could 
elect,  by  requiring  the  domestic  proces- 
sors to  purchase  the  wheat  certificates 
as  is  presently  required  under  the  wheat- 
certificate  law,  to  make  the  program 
largely  self -financing. 

The  elimination  of  most,  if  not  all. 
Government  storage  payments  would 
be  another  great  saving.  The  repeal  of 
wheat  marketing  quotas  and  marketing 
penalties  would  be  a  part  of  this  new 
wheat  price  support  proposal.  Provi- 
sions for  acreage  allotments,  however, 
would  remain  in  effect.  If  and  when 
the  acreage  allotments  were  required 
by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  those 
farmers  complying  would  be  entitled  to 
marketing  certificates  which  would  pro- 
vide their  price  support.  Those  failing 
to  comply  with  allotments  would  be  able 
to  raise  all  the  wheat  they  want  to  and 
sell  it  free  of  penalties  on  the  open  mar- 
ket but  would  not  get  any  benefits  of 
the  wheat  program.  This  choice  might 
well  be  elected  by  many  farmers  who 
feel  they  do  not  need  price  supports. 

The  program  would  be  a  true  domes- 
tic parity  plan  which  has  been  known 
more  commonly  as  the  two-price  plan. 
The  bill  would  utilize  the  mechanics  of 
the  present  law  to  allocate  marketing 
certificates  which  would  be  restricted 
to  that  portion  of  the  wheat  crop  needed 
for  domestic  food  consumption. 

The  major  advantage,  of  course,  of 
such  program  would  be  that  wheat  ex- 
porters would  not  be  required  to  pur- 
chase certificates,  making  foreign  sales 
of  wheat  much  more  possible  and  much 
more  feasible. 

This  allowing  of  a  wheat  export  of 
American  wheat  would  give  us  the  op- 
portunity to  use  our  food  as  a  positive 
weapon  for  peace  in  the  world. 

I  would  like  to  Include  the  following 
explanation  of  the  bill  from  technical 
counsel : 

Explanation   or   Bill 

SROHT  EXPLANATION 

This  bill  provides  for  a  voluntary  wheat 
domestic  parity  program.     It  would — 


(1)  Repeal  existing  provisions  for  mar- 
getlng  quotas. 

(2)  Provide  fuU  parity  for  wheat  for  do- 
mestic food  consumption. 

(3)  Permit  certificates  to  be  Issued  for 
wheat  held  over  from  a  prior  crop  where 
the  current  crop  is  xinderplanted. 

(4)  Permit  the  President  to  suspend  the 
requirement  that  processors  acquire  market- 
ing certificates,  In  which  case  all  certificates 
would  be  redeemed  by  Commodity  Credit 
Corporation. 

(5)  Repeal  the  provision  for  montary  pen- 
alties for  producing  crops  on  acreage  re- 
quired to  be  diverted  from  wheat.  Under 
the  bUl  acreage  allotments  would  be  pro- 
claimed every  year.  The  amount  of  the 
allotment  and  Its  apportionment  among 
States,  counties,  and  farms  would  be  as  pro- 
vided by  existing  law.  Marketing  certlH- 
cates  would  be  utilized  as  under  existing  law, 
except  that  they  would  be  restricted  to  the 
portion  of  the  crop  needed  for  domestic  food 
consumption,  and  the  support  level  for  cer- 
tificate wheat  would  be  fuU  parity.  Instead 
of  65  to  90  percent  of  parity.  The  remainder 
of  the  crop  would  be  supported  at  the  level 
now  provided  for  noncertificate  wheat,  and 
certificates  would  not  be  required  for  ex- 
port wheat.  The  President  would  determine. 
In  accordance  with  the  objectives  of  the  act. 
whether  processors  would  be  required  to 
obtain  certificates  for  wheat  processed  for 
domestic  consiunptlon,  or  whether  the  wheat 
for  domestic  consumption  should  move  at 
the  world  price,  with  the  certificate  issued 
to  producers  being  redeemed  by  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation.  The  bill  would  be  ap- 
plicable to  the  1964  crop,  the  acreage  allot- 
ments for  1964  being  those  heretofore 
apportioned. 

SECTION -BY -SECTION  EXPLANATION 

Section  1  repeals  the  existing  provisions 
for  wheat  marketing  quotas.  That  Is  Its  sole 
purpose. 

Subsection  (a)  provides  that.  Instead  of 
proclaiming  marketing  quotas  when  the  sup- 
ply would  otherwise  be  excessive,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  determine  a  production  objective 
each  year  and  proclaim  a  national  acreage 
allotment  designed  to  achieve  It.  The  for- 
mula for  determining  the  production  objec- 
tive would  be  the  same  as  the  present  for- 
mula for  determining  the  amount  of  the 
marketing  quota;  the  national  acreage  allot- 
ment would  be  the  same  as  under  existing 
law;  and  the  national  acreage  allotment 
would  be  apportioned  to  States,  counties, 
and  farms  as  under  existing  law.  Acreage 
aUotments  could  be  Increased  as  under  exist- 
ing law,  but  the  existing  provision  for  ter- 
mination Is  deleted. 

Subsection  (b)  deals  with  the  provisions  la 
sections  334  (a),  (b),  (c),  and  (d)  of  the 
existing  law  for  preservation  of  acreage  his- 
tory where  the  marketing  excess  is  stored  to 
avoid  payment  of  marketing  penalties.  Sub- 
section (b)  makes  purely  technical  amend- 
ments to  give  recognition  to  the  fact  that 
under  the  bill  there  will  be  no  marketing 
penalties  after  1963.  History  would  con- 
tinue to  be  preserved,  however,  where  the 
marketing  excess  was  stored  in  accordance 
with  the  existing  provisions  during  the  years 
1959  through  1963. 

Subsection  (c)  repeals  Public  Law  74.  77th 
Congress,  which  deals  with  wheat  market- 
ing penalties;  and  amends  the  Agricultural 
Adjustment  Act  of  1938  by  striking  out  sec- 
tion 336  which  deals  with  the  marketing 
quota  referendum,  section  338  which  deals 
with  transfers  of  farm  marketing  quotas, 
and  provisions  In  various  other  sectlors 
which  have  no  meaning  in  the  absence  of 
marketing  quotas.  Paragraphs  (8)  and  (9) 
of  Public  Law  74,  which  deal,  respectively 
with  rice  marketing  penalties  and  support 
for  the  1941  through  1946  crops  are  obsolete, 
and  their  repeal  merely  strikes  out  ineffec- 
tive    provisions.     Rice     marketing     penalty 
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rates  are  now  estabHshed  by  section  35fl  of 
the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of   1938. 

Subsection  (d)  amends  section  107  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949.  the  price  support 
provisions  for  wheat,  to  eliminate  references 
to  marketing  quotas.  Section  107(2)  now 
provides  for  the  support  level  for  noncertlfl- 
cate  wheat  "If  marketing  quotas  are  In 
effect."  Subsection  (d)  makes  section  107 
(2)  applicable  every  year.  Section  107(4) 
at  present  provides  for  the  support  level 
when  marketing  quotas  are  not  In  effect. 
The  bin  would  repeal  section  107(4).  since 
a  marketing  certificate  program  would  be  In 
effect  every  year,  and  the  support  levels  for 
certificate  and  noncertlficate  wheat  are  In- 
tended to  be  governed  by  sections  107(1) 
and  107(2)  every  year.  Subsection  (d)  also 
amends  section  107(5)  which  now  defines 
"cooperator"  differently  when  marketing 
quotas  are  In  effect  and  when  they  are  not 
In  effect.  Under  the  bill  there  would  be 
only  one  definition  of  "cooperator."  and 
various  provisions  of  section  107(5)  relating 
to  marketing  quotas  would  be  deleted. 

Subsection  (e)  makes  changes  In  headings 
In  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of  1938 
required  by  the  deletion  of  quota  provisions. 

Section  2  provides  price  support  at  full 
parity  for  wheat  for  domestic  food  consump- 
tion. 

Subsection  (a)  Increases  the  support  level 
for  certificate  wheat  to  full  parity  (from  the 
66  to  90  percent  of  parity  now  provided  for) . 

Subsection  (b)  limits  the  quantity  of  mar- 
keting certificates  Issued  to  producers  to  the 
quantity  of  wheat  estimated  to  be  needed 
for  domestic  food  consumption  (Instead  of 
Including  such  portion  of  the  estimated  ex- 
ports as  may  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  as  Is  now  provided) . 

Section  3  would  pomit  marketing  certifi- 
cates to  be  Issued  for  uncertificated  wheat 
on  hand  from  prior  crops,  where  the  normal 
yield  of  the  planted  acreage  Is  less  than  the 
farm  wheat  marketing  allocation.  The  farm 
wheat  marketing  allocation  Is  the  normal 
yield  of  the  farm  ficreage  allotment  multi- 
plied by  the  national  allocation  percentage. 
Under  existing  law  marketing  certificates  are 
to  be  Issued  for  the  farm  wheat  marketing 
allocation,  but  not  more  than  the  normal 
yield  of  the  planted  acreage,  plus  the  amount 
of  wheat  stored  from  a  previous  crop  to  avoid 
penalty  which  Is  released  because  of  under- 
planting  the  allotment.  Since  the  bill  re- 
peals marketing  quotas,  there  no  longer 
would  be  any  wheat  stored  to  avoid  penalty. 
The  bUl  would  permit  certificates  to  be  Issued 
tor  any  wheat  stored  from  a  previous  crop 
to  make  up  the  amount  of  the  farm  wheat 
marketing  allocation. 

'  Section  4  would  authorize  the  President  to 
suspend  the  requirement  that  processors  ac- 
quire marketing  certificates  to  cover  the 
amount  of  wheat  processed  by  them  for  do- 
mestic food  consumption.  This  section  also 
repeals  the  requirement  that  exporters  ac- 
quire marketing  certificates  for  wheat  ex- 
ported by  them,  since  it  Is  the  purpose  of 
the  bill  that  the  noncertlficate  wheat  move 
freely  into  export.  The  President  might 
suspend  the  requlrenMnt  that  processors  ac- 
quire certificates  either  In  whole  or  in  part. 
If  he  determined,  for  Instance,  that  the  regu- 
lation of  commerce  would  be  better  served  by 
requiring  the  processors  to  acquire  certifi- 
cates for  a  part  of  the  wheat  processed  by 
them,  he  could  so  provide.  The  suspension 
might  be  for  an  entire  marketing  year  or  a 
shorter  or  longer  period,  as  determined  by  the 
President. 

Section  5  repeals  the  provision  for  mone- 
tary penalties  for  producing  crops  on  acreage 
required  to  be  diverted  from  wheat.  Pro- 
ducers would  continue,  however,  to  be  sub- 
ject to  loss  of  eligibility  for  wheat  price  sup- 
port and  marketing  certificates,  if  they  pro- 
duced crops  on  such  acreage. 

Section  6  would  make  the  bill  effective  with 
the    1964   crop.    The   allotments   heretofore 


established  for  the  1964  crop  would  be  effec- 
tive without  further  action,  and  the  support 
lerels  provided  by  the  bill  would  be  appli- 
cable. notwltbstaodlQg  the  results  of  the 
quota  refereudiun  heretofore  held. 


SUBPENA  POWERS  FOR  PRESI- 
DENTIAL COMMISSION 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  to- 
day introduced  a  bill  the  terms  of  which, 
by  attaching  legislative  connotations  to 
the  investigation  of  the  late  President's 
tragic  murder,  will  provide  the  power 
to  subpena  witnesses  and  to  take  testi- 
mony under  oath  subject  to  the  penal- 
ties of  perjury.  Such  an  authority  is 
indispensable  to  an  adequate  investiga- 
tion, which  has  far-reaching  ramifica- 
tions as  we  all  know. 

Even  our  great  FBI  does  not  have  the 
power  to  compel  testimony  under  oath. 
This  is  a  fact  too  few  are  aware  of.  In 
the  discharge  of  its  heavy  responsibilities 
to  find  and  present  all  the  relevant  facts 
surrounding  this  awful  crime,  the  Amer- 
ican people  are  entitled  to  the  assurance 
that  the  report  of  the  Commission  shall 
be  based  upon  sworn  testimony.  This 
is  particularly  important  as  we  reflect  on 
the  fact  that  the  alleged  murderer  Os- 
wald was  an  admitted  Marxist  and  had 
sought  citizenship  in  Communist  Russia. 

For  more  than  10  years  I  have  urged 
repeatedly  that  afBliation  with  Marxism, 
and  Marxism-Leninism  as  one  variation, 
raises  the  most  serious  questions  of 
loyalty  to  the  United  States  and  hence 
of  security  in  this  Nation.  Paul  Sweezy 
testified  before  me  in  years  past  that  he 
was  a  Marxist.  Yet  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  held  the  State  Legislative  Investi- 
gating Committee  could  not  inquire  con- 
cerning his  activities  at  our  State  uni- 
versity. I  believed  then  and  continue  to 
believe  that  such  a  fact,  without  more — 
and  there  was  much  more — raised  many 
relevant  questions  of  material  concern 
ot  the  safety  and  security  of  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  and  to  the  United 
States.  There  have  been  others  in  Amer- 
ica who  have  been  and  are  Marxists — 
too  many  others  in  this  great,  free  land. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  now  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  heads 
a  fact-finding  Commission  that  is  bound 
to  be  concerned  with  the  question  of 
whether  Oswald  acted  on  his  own  or  at 
the  behest  of  others,  or  in  concert  with 
others.  It  is  indisputable  that  Commu- 
nist affiliations  of  this  alleged  killer  are 
material,  whether  Castro  or  Comintern 
inspired. 

It  is  not  unreasonable  to  anticipate 
that  in  the  process  of  this  immensely 
important  investigation  the  distin- 
guished Chief  Justice  and  his  outstand- 
ing colleagues  on  the  Commission  will 
encounter  and  of  necessity  have  to  re- 
solve some  of  the  great  problems  of  re- 
levancy and  pertinency  involved  in  the 
implacable  enmity  that  is  the  Commu- 


nist conspiracy  to  destroy  America.  Un- 
fortunately, this  has  often  been  glossed 
over  by  some  of  the  judiciary  in  applying 
judicial  precepts  to  efforts  of  State  leg- 
islatures and  the  Congress  to  keep  posted 
on  Communist  activities  in  the  United 
States. 

This  is  a  new  and  important  role  for 
our  Chief  Justice.  Let  us  hope  that  the 
decisions  of  the  high  court  will  not  prove 
to  be  roadblocks  as  the  Commission  seeks 
to  establish  all  the  facts  surrounding 
this  despicable  crime. 


OUR  MARTYRED  PRESIDENT— JOHN 
FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy has  dealt  a  heavy  and  tragic  blow 
to  the  people  of  the  whole  country,  as 
well  as  to  the  people  of  my  own  district. 

Expressive  of  that  sentiment  in  my 
own  area  of  up>state  New  York,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  an  eloquent  tribute  paid  to 
our  late  beloved  President  by  the  Rev- 
erend Edward  O'Heron,  assistant  pastor 
of  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Cortland,  N.Y.. 
which  I  now  include  in  the  form  in  which 
it  appeared  in  the  Cortland  Standard  of 
November  25, 1963. 

Fatheb  O'Heron's  Eulogy  to  PREsmnrr 

Because  a  eulogy  of  the  late  President  de- 
livered several  times  In  the  past  2  days  by 
the  Reverend  Edward  O'Heron  of  St.  Mary's 
Church  has  been  so  well  received,  the  assist- 
ant pastor  was  asked  this  morning  to  repeat 
his  words  at  the  solemn  high  requiem  mass 
held  at  the  church. 

Following  is  his  tribute  to  John  F. 
Kennedy: 

"Speech  is  always  Inadequate  to  describe 
the  thoughts  and  feelings  of  a  human  being. 
During  these  sorrowful  hours  since  the  news 
flashed  of  our  national  tragedy  in  Dallas, 
speech  is  never  so  Inadequate  as  It  Is  at  this 
time.  In  a  way  It  seems  almost  sacrilegious 
to  say  anything.  It  seems  that  there  Is  noth- 
ing to  be  done  and  nothing  to  be  said  except 
to   be  quiet — and   to  reflect — and   to   pray. 

"At  the  same  time,  however,  as  human 
beings  we  are  compelled  to  speak.  We  are 
creatures  of  body  as  well  as  soul.  Whenever 
we  feel  deeply,  whenever  we  love  deeply, 
whenever  we  mourn  deeply,  our  nature  de- 
mands that  we  express  ourselves,  even  though 
It  be  ever  so  Inadequate." 

"In  the  opening  words  of  the  Gospel  of 
&*■.  John  we  read  the  following  words,  "There 
was  a  man  sent  from  Ood  whose  name  was 
John.'  Today  we  Americans  can  well  apply 
those  words  of  the  evangelist  to  the  Presi- 
dent whose  death  we  now  mourn.  'There 
was  a  man  sent  from  Ood  whose  name  was 
John.'  In  recent  months  we  have  lost  two 
men  sent  from  God  whose  names  were  John, 
the  one  a  Pope  and  now  a  President.  In 
some  ways  they  were  so  different  from  each 
other,  the  one  the  son  of  a  millionaire,  the 
other  the  son  of  a  peasant  sharecropper.  Yet 
at  the  same  time  they  vere  so  much  alike,  so 
dedicated  to  the  needs  of  others,  so  sensitive 
to  the  sufferings  of  others. 

"We  will  leave  It  to  the  world's  orators 
the  task  of  eulogizing  John  F.  Kennedy  as 
Chieif    Executive    or    politician    or   supreme 
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commander.  We  will  leave  It  to  the  histori- 
ans to  assess  his  place  in  history.  Today 
we  wish  only  to  speak  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
as  a  member  of  the  famUy.  a  member  of  your 
family,  a  member  of  my  family.  Just  how 
much  a  part  of  your  family  he  was  is  seen 
by  the  fact  that  if  you  had  been  Informed 
on  Friday  afternoon  of  the  sudden  death  of 
one  of  your  own  blood  relatives,  your  sorrow 
could  hardly  be  any  deeper  or  any  more 
heartfelt  than  It  is  right  now  at  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  One  concise  sentence 
from  the  news  wire  service  summed  it  all  up 
with  the  words.  'Everyone's  bright  young 
brother  has  been  killed.' 

"This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  lesson  we  can 
learn  from  the  life  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  He 
has  shown  us  that  in  spite  of  our  political 
differences,  in  spite  of  our  religious  differ- 
ences, we  are  in  fact  members  of  the  same 
human  family,  we  are  brothers  with  the  same 
Father  In  heaven.' 

"On  Friday  morning  at  a  breakfast  talk 
In  Fort  Worth.  Tex..  John  F.  Kennedy  had 
this  to  say.  This  Is  a  very  dangerous  and 
uncertain  world— We  would  like  to  live  as  we 
once  lived  but  history  wlU  not  permit  It.' 
He  went  on  to  say.  'No  one  expects  that  our 
life  will  be  easy — certainly  not  In  this  decade 
and  perhaps  not  In  this  century.'  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  right.  Oiu-  life  will  not  be 
easy.  As  we  realize  today  how  much  poorer 
we  are  without  him.  let  us  also  not  forget 
to  be  grateful  for  the  fact  that  we  are  so 
much  richer  for  having  had  him  with  us. 
How  he  took  our  narrow,  self-centered  atti- 
tude toward  life  and  toward  other  people, 
and  broadened  our  vision  to  encompass  every 
human  being  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  How 
well  he  has  given  us  the  lesson  and  the 
challenge  of  the  service  of  God  not  merely 
through  prayers  but  the  service  of  God 
through  the  service  of  men.  Perhaps  it  all 
comes  down  to  this.  As  we  mourn  the  death 
of  a  great  American,  a  member  of  our  family 
and  pray  for  his  soul,  let  us  not  forget  to 
Include  prayers  of  gratitude,  gratitude  that 
for  us  Americans  In  the  1960s  there  was  a 
man  sent  from  Ood  whose  name  was  John. 
May  the  God  who  he  served  so  well  give 
eternal  peace  to  his  valiant  soul." 
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use  of  funds  appropriated  imder  title  ni 
of  said  act  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition 
of  equipment  for  use  in  teaching  the  English 
language  to  students  whose  primary  lan- 
guage Is  not  English. 

EXPLANATION 

The  board  of  education  has  approved  the 
establishment  of  experimental  language  lab- 
oratories in  schools  at  the  elementary  and 
secondary  levels,  with  costs  to  be  met  In  part 
through  grants  available  under  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  for  foreign 
language  Instruction. 

The  proposed  amendment  would  permit 
the  use  of  funds  received  under  title  m  to 
be  extended  to  the  acquisition  of  laboratory 
and  other  special  equipment  or  for  expansion 
or  Improvement  of  supervisory  or  related 
services  in  providing  education  In  the  Eng- 
lish language  for  students  whose  primary 
language  Is  not  English. 

In  the  language  category,  the  original  bill 
limited  assistance  to  foreign  language  in- 
struction. The  amendment  will  permit 
the  use  of  Federal  funds  granted  under  title 
III  of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
to  be  used  for  linguistically  handicapped 
children  in  any  modern  language. 

It  is  expected  that  a  particular  beneflt 
will  be  derived  by  non-English-speaking 
children  through  Improvement  of  techniques 
In  English  language  Instruction. 


AMENDMENT  TO  NATIONAL  DE- 
FENSE EDUCATION  ACT  OF  1958 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  ask  unarUmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  was  happy  to  learn  that  on  November 
26.  1963,  the  Board  of  Education  of  the 
City  of  New  York  adopted  a  resolution 
which  endorsed  and  recommended  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  approval  of 
my  bUl,  H.R.  8198.  I  would  like  to  bring 
this  resolution  to  the  attention  of  my 
coUeagues,  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  resolution  be  included  at  this 
point : 

Amendment  to  National  Defense  Education 
Act  or  1958— HJl.  819B,  88th  Congress,  Re 
Aid  to  Linguisticallt  Handicapped  Chil- 
dren 

Resolved.  That  the  board  of  education  en- 
dorses and  recommends  to  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  approval  of  the  pro- 
posed amendment  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  (HJl.  8198.  88th 
Cong.) ,  dated  August  21,  1963.  permitting  the 


THE  TIME  FOR  CONGRESS  TO  ACT 
ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS  IS  NOW 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  a  discharge  petition  to  bring 
the  civil  rights  bill,  H.R.  7152,  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  will  be  filed.  Because  of 
the  obstructionism  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  this  procedure  will  be  followed.  It 
is  my  hope  that  the  required  218  signa- 
tures will  be  obtained  promptly  so  that 
the  House  will  be  able  to  debate  and  vote 
on  this  vital  legislation  this  year.  As  I 
understand  the  parliamentary  situation 
December  23  will  be  the  first  date  the 
bill  could  be  brought  to  the  fioor  luder 
the  discharge  procedure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  December  23  is  a  date 
which  may  conflict  with  the  plans  of  the 
Members  for  a  Christmas  recess.  How- 
ever. I  believe  that  the  enactment  of  civil 
rights  legislation  this  year  is  so  essential 
that  the  House  should  remain  in  session 
until  that  unfinished  business  is  com- 
pleted. There  could  be  no  more  fitting 
memorial  to  our  beloved  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

One  week  ago.  President  Johnson  chal- 
lenged the  Congress  to  act: 

We  have  talked  long  enough  in  this  coun- 
try about  equal  rights.  We  have  talked  for 
100  years  or  more.  It  is  Ume  now  to  write 
the  next  chapter— and  to  write  it  in  the 
books  of  law. 

The  Washington  Post,  in  an  editorial 
published  today,  puts  Its  finger  on  the 
obligation  of  the  Congress  to  the  Nation 
to  complete  the  business  before  us.  I 
hope  that  each  of  my  coUeagues  will  read 
and  seriously  consider  this  editorial  of 


December  4. 1963.  which  I  include  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  : 

CoNGRBss  Must  Act 
Congress,  on  the  very  eve  of  the  holiday 
season,  faces  a  legislative  chore  sufficient  to 
engage  it  for  weeks  of  a  normal  session  and 
for  months  of  a  session  proceeding  at  the 
speed  with  which  It  has  moved  this  year. 

ClvU  rights,  the  tax  blU.  and  the  appro- 
priation bills  are  on  the  top  of  its  pUe  of 
work,  but  there  is  a  lot  more  unflnlshed 
business.  Congressmen,  like  the  rest  of  \is. 
relish  a  holiday  Interlude.  But  the  country 
Is  entitled  to  say  to  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives who  protest  at  continued  unre- 
mitting toll:  "You  asked  for  work  when 
you  hired  out."  That  they  did,  and  the 
work  they  hired  out  to  do  has  not  been 
completed. 

If  Congress  takes  a  customary  adjourn- 
ment with  so  many  of  Its  tasks  unflnlshed 
there  will  be  a  ghost  at  every  Christmas 
board,  as  well  as  a  turkey.  Or  to  use  a 
more  current  metaphor,  there  will  be  two 
turkeys — the  one  the  Congressmen  are  eat- 
ing and  the  one  that  represents  the  session 
they  have  Just  quit. 

The  work  that  the  Congress  came  here 
to  do  is  unflnlshed.  The  people  have  a  right 
to  ask  Congressmen  to  flnlsh  it.  An  admin- 
istration does  not  have  the  right  to  insist 
that  Congress  approve  ever3rthlng  for  which 
It  asks.  It  does  have  a  right  to  ask  that 
Congress  dispose  of  the  jMogram  one  way  or 
another.  The  public,  too.  has  a  right  to  ex- 
pect that  Congress  will  vote  on  the  matters 
before  It;  a  right  to  demand  that  It  permit 
the  administration  program  to  come  to  a 
decision. 

Congressmen.  Individually,  may  feel  it  is 
unjust  to  blame  them.     No  doubt  the  ses- 
sion has  been  wearing— perhaps  more  wear- 
ing   than    when    the    leglslaUve   machinery 
moves  more  swiftly.     They  may  say  that  It 
Is  not  their  fault,  but  the  fault  of  the  rules 
and  the  system.     But  the  House  makes  Its 
own  rules.    The  Senate  makes  Its  rules.    If 
the  rules  preclude  expeditious  action,  why 
hasn't  each  body  changed  Its  rules?     It  U 
to  be  hoped  that  next  session  Congress  will 
at  last  take  a  look  at  the  structural  defects 
that  have  made  It  one  of  the  nvost  lethargic 
legislative  establUhments  In  the  history  of 
democratic  government.    Now,  Congress  will 
have  to  flnlsh  this  session's  work  with  the 
niles  as  they  are.     Whatever  the  defects  of 
the  rules,  they  can  still  act  If  Senators  and 
Representatives   are   sufllcienUy  determined 
to  act.     The   time   has  come   to  end  what 
amounts  to  a  congressional  sitdown  strike. 
The  session  should  proceed  on  an  emer- 
gency schedule.    Absences  In  either  Chamber 
shoiild  not  be  allowed   lightly.     The  whole 
legislative  program  should  be  pressed  on  a 
crisis  basis.    There  should  be  no  thought  of 
a  long  holiday  recess  or  adjournment.    Pri- 
vate citizens,  so  far  behind  In  their  personal 
endeavors,  would  content  themselves  with  a 
rest  on  Christmas  Eve  and  Christmas  Day 
and  then  get  on  with  their  work.    They  have 
a    right    to    ask    their    Representatives    and 
Senators  to  do  as  they  would  do  In  the  con- 
duct of  their  private  affairs.     The  work  of 
the  Nation  Is  not  less  Important. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose  of 
asking  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
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M  he  can  give  us  any  information  as  to 
the  legislative  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  wUl  the 
gentleman  3^eld? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  AT  .BERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  hope 
to  annoimce  the  legislative  program  for 
next  week  on  tomorrow.  The  House  will 
meet  during  the  balance  of  the  week, 
that  is  tomorrow,  Friday,  and  Saturday, 
because  the  leadership  has  been  notified 
that  objection  would  be  made  to  going 
over. 

But  there  will  be  no  legislative  busi- 
ness for  the  balance  of  the  week  except 
such  as  mlfht  be  called  up  imder  imanl- 
mous-consent  request. 

There  will  be  no  conference  reports  as 
was  previously  Indicated. 

On  tomorrow,  as  previously  an- 
nounced, we  of  course  will  have  tributes 
to  the  memory  of  our  late  President. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Can  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  tell  us  if  it  is  anticipated 
there  will  be  any  business  at  all  tomor- 
row other  than  the  eulogies  to  the  late 
President? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  may  be  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  to  send  bills  to 
conference.  Beyond  that  I  know  of 
nothing.  There  will  be  no  legislative 
program. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  CURTIS.  Will  there  be  an  at- 
tanpt  to  get  unanimous  consent  to  dis- 
pense with  Calendar  Wednesday  next 
week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Normally  that  request 
would  be  made. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  would  like  to  advise 
the  gentleman  I  will  object  to  any 
unanmious -consent  request  for  that  pur- 
pose. As  I  understand  it,  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  has  a  bill  that  they 
want  considered  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
and  that  Calendar  Wednesday  is  avail- 
able to  them  for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  when  any 
Member  notifies  me  that  he  will  object, 
I  would  respect  that  notice  and  would 
not  make  the  request. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
The  gentleman  is  very  courteous  and  I 
am  making  such  notification. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  I  would  re- 
spect it. 

COEXISTENCE— IS  IT  POSSIBLE? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwikski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
feasibility  of  coexistence  with  the  Soviet 
Union  is  a  major  debate  facing  the  Na- 
tion.   Despite  the  preponderance  of  evi- 


dence dramatizing  complete  failure  of 
the  coexistence  theory,  the  State  De- 
partment is  charging  ahead  with  frantic 
efforts  to  appease  and  coexist  with  the 
morally  evil  philosophy  of  communism. 

I  include  with  my  remarks  an  article 
which  appeared  in  the  Hairenik  Weekly 
of  Thursday,  November  28,  entitled  "Co- 
existence— Is  It  Possible?"  written  by 
Ruben  Chudlarian. 

Mr.  Chudlarian  is  a  noted  expert  in 
this  field,  a  former  member  of  the  faculty 
of  Centrsd  Asia  University,  and  came  to 
the  United  States  from  the  UJ5JS.R.  as  a 
political  refugee.  He  is  the  author  of 
a  number  of  works,  among  which 
are  "Americans  Built  Communism." 
"U.S.SJI. -Prison  Nations."  for  which  he 
received  the  All-American  Conference 
Award  in  1959;  "Khrushchev's  Call,"  for 
which  he  was  awarded  the  George  Wash- 
ington Medal  in  1961,  and  others. 

CCKZISTKNCI — Is  It  Possiblk? 
(By  Ruben  Chudlarian) 

Is  coexistence  possible  between  commu- 
nlsm  and  capitalism?  This  Is  the  most  dis- 
cussed problem  of  our  day.  It  Is  also  the 
least  understood. 

The  writings  of  Marx  and  Lenin  assure  us 
that  the  scholarly  Mao  Tse-tung  Is  correct 
In  his  contention  that  the  founders  of  the 
Communist  philosophy  excluded  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  coexistence  of  capitalism  and 
communism;  his  assertion  therefore  that 
"Khrushchev  Is  a  traitor  to  Communist 
ideology,"  Is  just.  But  misinterpretation  of 
the  meaning  of  coexistence  leads  to  serious 
errors.  To  xinderstand  Its  real  Intention  let 
us  lay  open  to  the  attention  of  the  world 
Khrushchev's   Ideological  cerebrations. 

Reporting  to  the  Plenum  of  Central  Com- 
mittee CPSU  (see  Pravda,  June  19,  1963). 
Khrushchev  asserted:  "There  cannot  be  any 
thought  of  coexistence  between  two  Ideolo- 
gies: Communist  and  capitalist  •  •  •  the 
Ideological  war  wUl  continue  untU  capital- 
ism perishes  from  the  world."  He  went  on 
to  say,  "Our  party  considers  coexistence  as 
the  right  way  which  leads  to  the  victory  of 
communism  over  capitalism." 

Now  then,  turning  our  attention  to  the 
program  of  the  CPSU,  accepted  at  the  2ad 
Congress,  we  read  that  "by  1980  •  •  •  peo- 
ple will  Uve  under  communism,"  and  that 
"the  state  Is  bound  to  wither  away."  It  is 
obvious  however  that  the  government  in 
Russia  cannot  be  liquidated  while  It  is  be- 
leagured  by  states  with  other  systems.  To 
meet  this,  the  program  says.  "To  Insure  that 
the  state  will  wither  away  completely  It  Is 
necessary  to  make  a  final  settlement  between 
capitalism  and  communism  In  the  world 
arena  In  favor  of  conununlsm."  It  Is  evident 
that  Khrushchev,  the  creator  of  this  pro- 
gram, believes  that  the  "final  settlement," 
another  term  of  "coexistence"  will  assist 
him  to  achieve  his  goal. 

There  Is  another  cause  that  worries  the 
party.  As  long  as  democratic  countries  con- 
tinue to  exist,  there  will  remain  the  op- 
portunity for  people  to  get  rid  of  a  way  of 
life — communism — to  which  it  Is  difficult  for 
hiunan  natiu-e  to  become  accustomed.  The 
only  way  to  wrest  the  hope  of  freedom  from 
the  people  and  force  them  to  submit  to  the 
Communist  way  of  life  Is  to  destroy  the 
agent  of  unrest — the  democratic  world. 

Prom  this  brief  observation  the  logical 
conclusion  Is  that  the  building  of  commu- 
nism can  be  realized  only  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  Western  democracy,  Khrushchev  and 
Mao  Tse-tung  agree  In  this  regard:  therefore, 
both  of  these  leaders,  one  of  orthodox 
Marxism,  the  other  of  the  "modernlDed"  ver- 
sion are  our  enemies.  The  difference  be- 
tween them  Is  that  while  Mao  Tse-tung 
openly    announces   his   alms,    Khrushchev's 


method  calculated  to  destroy  world  Independ- 
ence Is  crafty.  The  latter's  political  activi- 
ties are  the  reflection  of  a  personality  Im- 
mune to  aU  decency.  Khrushchev  demon- 
strated this  when  he  denounced  Stalin,  whose 
close  associate  he  had  been,  and  declared 
that  he  himself  had  played  no  part  in  the 
murder  of  millions  of  people. 

As  the  savage  he  is,  he  pulverized  the  bones 
of  Hungarian  women  and  children  under 
Russian  tanks,  and  then  blandly  declared 
that  the  Hungarian  working  class  had  been 
responsible  for  suppressing  what  he  termed 
"two  counterrevolutionary  uprisings." 

With  unsurpassed  cynicism  he  threw  up 
the  Berlin  wall,  declaring  It  a  step  "to  defend 
the  freedom  of  Bast  Berlin  working  people 
from  American  imperialists." 

With  typical  sneakiness.  calculating  that 
he  would  force  the  United  States  to  its  knees 
before  him,  he  installed  his  missiles  in  Cuba. 
One  can  enumerate  dozens  of  such  Ignoble 
deeds  on  the  part  of  the  chairman  of  the 
U.S.SJI.  and  the  general  secretary  of  CPSU, 
Nlklta  Sergeevlch  Khrushchev. 

Taking  Into  account  Khrushchev's  meth- 
ods and  philosophies  In  prosecution  of 
state  business,  sober-thinking  Americans  are 
at  a  loss  to  explain  how  our  statesmen  dare 
risk  a  nuclear  ban  agreement  with  such  a 
person  and.  generally,  with  Communists, 
who  for  45  years  have  8ubscrlt)ed  to  Lenin's 
point  of  view  that  "It  Is  naivete  to  take  a 
treaty  with  a  bourgeoisie  government  seri- 
ously." (Dr.  Kim  et  al..  Istoryla.  SS8R — 
Epokha  Sotslallzma,   Moscow,   1958,   p.  116.) 

But  understanding  permeates  us  when  we 
examine  deeply  the  motivations  which  often 
guide  our  statesmen.  In  a  cover  story, 
couched  In  high-powered  language.  Time  (see 
Aug.  a.  1963)  pictured  the  "great  deeds"  of 
a  certain  U.S.  diplomat.  In  reading  this 
masterpiece  of  huckstering,  one  imagines 
him  a  veritable  star  In  the  firmaments  of 
statesmanship.  But  If  Mr.  Luce,  the  editor- 
in-chief,  had  put  to  himself  the  question. 
"What  has  democracy  gained  from  that 
diplomat's  activities,  this  same  individual 
who  for  long  years  has  been  working  in  the 
field  of  creating  correct  relations  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Conununlst  em- 
pire?"    Mr.  Luce  might  receive  this  answer: 

Thanks  to  the  diplomacy  of  the  this  diplo- 
mat, one-third  of  humanity  is  groaning  un- 
der the  dictatorial  weight  of  the  Communist 
parties;  and  If  such  stars  should  continue 
to  contribute  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 
we  can  be  certain  that  the  remaining  two- 
thirds  of  mankind,  stUl  free,  will  in  the  next 
decades  join  their  brethren  in  Communist 
captivity. 

Remarkable  Indeed  are  Khrushchev's  say- 
ings about  such  opinions.  He  points  out 
that  "Americans  •  *  •  the  world  gendarmes 
of  imperialism,  have  lately  performed  the  role 
of  gendarmery  in  psychological  warfare." 
He  sneers.  "The  gentlemen  from  Washington 
imagine  that  they  can  shatter  our  belief  in 
the  Communist  cause."  He  cited  a  well  writ- 
ten poem  (see  elsewhere)  concerning  this 
matter.  And  the  party  plenum  laughed  and 
applauded  him  at  length.  "Some  rotten  Ide- 
ologists," he  continued,  "have  Invented  a 
theory  of  hybridization;  that  means  the  fu- 
sion of  communism  with  capitalism  by  mod- 
eration of  the  first  and  the  modernization  of 
the  second."  (Apparently  he  referred  to  Wal- 
ter Llppmann's  pet  theory.) 

What  are  the  ways  of  coexistence  with 
which  Khrushchev  shall  inevitably  destroy 
capitalism?  There  is  no  need  to  enumerate 
the  many  devices  Communists  use  for  such 
a  purpose.  Everybody  knows  about  them. 
However,  lately,  he  has  been  using  his  tools 
so  shrewdly  as  to  fool  even  the  venerable 
old  men  in  the  Vatican.  He  sends  his  son- 
in-law  to  the  Pope  to  show  that  he  is  not 
the  enemy  of  Christianity.  (We  advise  the 
clergy  who  preach  that  ciiristlanlty  can  ex- 
ist with  communism  to  read  the  opinion  of 
the  party  about  it  in  Izvestla,  June  2,  1963.) 
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By  this  maneuver,  Khrushchev  helped  the 
Communists  to  gain  a  considerable  victory 
In  the  recent  Italian  elections.  He  proved 
at  the  same  time  that  through  the  policy 
of  coexistence,  everjrthing  can  be  achieved. 
Let  us  consider  what  consequences  will 
follow  on  the  so-called  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  lauded  as  a  "turning  point  in  the 
history  of  mankind."  (This  may  be  cor- 
rect but  the  question  la:  Is  this  a  turning 
pxjint  toward  world  slavery  or  freedom?) 

1.  This  treaty  leads  to  the  disunity  of 
the  Western  World,  already  shaky  because 
of  economic  conflicts  among  nations  of  the 
European  Common  Market  and  others. 

2.  France's  refusal  to  accept  this  treaty 
creates  a  situation  whereby  the  United 
States  and  England  and  their  ally  Soviet 
Union  now  must  consider  Prance  as  some 
sort  of  enemy  of  hiimanlty. 

3.  With  some  reason,  West  Germans  are 
suspicious  of  the  sincerity  of  our  Govern- 
ment. The  fact  that  East  Germany  has 
signed  this  treaty  means  that  the  United 
States  has  acknowledge  her  de  facto.  This 
is  contrary  to  the  interests  of  Boiui. 

4.  Our  friendship  with  the  Soviets  will 
strangxilate  the  struggle  of  the  Russian  In- 
tel UgenUla  against  the  Party  dictatorship, 
a  struggle  inspired  by  Western  psychologi- 
cal warfare  against  Conununlst  Ideology. 
(Intellectuals  who  raise  their  voices  against 
the  Party  are  called  in  Communist  jargon 
"kulak  supporters  of  American  capitalism.") 
This  movement  is  one  of  the  mightiest  forces 
Khriishchev  fears.  A  study  of  the  text  of 
his  speech,  as  It  appeared  in  the  March  14, 
1963,  Issue  of  Pravda  shows,  that  Khrushchev 
approached  the  problem  of  the  Soviet  Intel- 
lectxial  strata  with  a  gingerly  nervousness 
of  precedental  proportions.  His  vexation 
with  the  Russian  Intelligentsia  can  be  com- 
pared with  Tsar  Alexander  III  who  was  con- 
sidered as  "a  triumphant  pig  threatening  to 
eat  the  moon."    So  too  Khrushchev. 

5.  With  this  treaty  we  simply  augmented 
Khrushchev's  prestige  In  the  Communist 
camp  as  well  in  the  world  arena.  (Reason 
prompts  us  to  support  neither  Khrushchev 
nor  Mao  Tse-timg,  to  let  them  gorge  on 
each  other.  Such  a  scene  would  heap  in- 
creasing discredit  on  the  Marxist  Ideology.) 

6.  The  hypocriUcal  friendship  of  the  two 
forces  wlU  tend  to  slacken  the  watchftUness 
of  our  industrialists.  They  will  increase  their 
trade  with  Soviets  and  with  It  Increase  its 
potentials,  thus  accelerating  Moscow's  eco- 
nomic offensive.  It  can  be  foreseen  that  in 
a  few  years  the  world  trade  in  oil  will  be 
the  first  victim;  the  steel  Industry  will  fol- 
low, and  so  on. 

7.  Whereas  we  wUl  carry  out  honestly  our 
end  of  the  treaty,  there  la  no  guarantee  that 
Khrushchev  will  do  the  same.  It  Is  mis- 
leading to  feel  that  we  can  control  Russia's 
actions.  If  our  intelligence  service  is  so 
poorly  organized  that  the  Government  has 
little  correct  information  as  to  what  is  go- 
ing on  In  Cuba,  what  then  of  our  intelligence 
of  Russia?  Her  spaciousness  alone  (United 
States  of  America,  3  mUUon  square  miles: 
UJSJSJl..  8.6  million  square  miles)  allows  her 
to  conduct  every  kind  of  secret  operation, 
particularly  in  the  North  Siberian  and  In  the 
Arctic  Ocean  regions. 

In  addition  to  these  and  other  circum- 
stances that  wUl  follow  from  this  treaty,  it 
must  be  strongly  emphasized  that  we  gave 
a  considerable  boost  to  the  cause  of  Inter- 
national Communist  movement  from  our 
actions  in  this  regard.  That  the  negotiation 
and  the  treaty  was  signed  in  the  capital  of 
Soviet  Union  led  the  wide  masses  of  people 
all  over  the  world  to  bellrve  as  Izvestla  (see 
July  29,  1963)  said,  that  the  Communist 
Party  proved  that  it  strives  for  peace,  that  it 
is  on  guard  for  the  welfare  of  mankind,  and 
that  Soviet  Union  has  become  so  strong  as 
to  force  the  "American  imperialists  to  give 
up  their  savage  longing  for  war." 
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The  Krwnlln,  the  site  of  the  early  tyrant- 
tsars  who  tormented  the  unhappy  moujlk, 
and  in  our  days  of  "enlightened"  civilization, 
of  the  Communist  t3nTints  who  have  mur- 
dered about  12  mUllon  persons:  the  Kremlin, 
the  most  terrible  place  on  earth,  now  is  shin- 
ing brighter  than  the  sun,  now  a  more  im- 
portant shrine  than  Jerusalem  and  Mecca. 

Khrushchev  can  be  proud  that  he  has 
realized  his  nation's  "historical  mission"  that 
Russia  has  the  duty  of  "saving  civilization 
from  the  decadent  West." 

For  years  the  international  Communist 
movement  has  been  cultivating  in  the  peo- 
ples' minds  the  Idea  that  Washington  U  the 
den  of  capitalist  obscurity.  They  have 
achieved  their  aim.  By  heightening  the  im- 
portance of  the  Kremlin,  we  have  down- 
graded our  Washington. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  historical 
and  unchallenged  logic  of  this  article,  I 
hope  that  the  true  sentiments  of  the 
American  public  will  be  considered  by  the 
State  Department  planners,  and  that  a 
policy  of  ultimate  victory  in  the  cold  war 
rather  than  surrender  through  coexist- 
ence will  be  adopted.  I  urge  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress,  representing  as  they  do 
all  citizens  of  our  great  land,  to  use  our 
collective  influence  to  halt  the  dangerous 
and  self-defeating  foreign  policy  course 
now  being  charted. 


COVER-UP  ON  OSWALD? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Ashbrook]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  Uiere  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
more  than  ever  convinced  that  any  in- 
vestigation of  the  assassination  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  must  center  upon  the  State 
Department's  role  in  bringing  defector 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald  tack  to  the  United 
States.  I  have  introduced  House  Joint 
Resolution  812  for  this  purpose. 

Why  was  Oswald  in  Minsk?  Was  it 
because  there  is  a  Soviet  espionage  school 
there?  How  did  his  wife,  apparently  the 
daughter  of  a  Red  army  intelligence 
colonel,  happen  to  be  in  Minsk?  What 
has  the  girl  in  the  Embassy  in  Moscow 
who  interrogated  Oswald  for  hours,  really 
have  to  say  about  this? 

In  introducing  this  report  of  suppres- 
sion of  news  from  the  Washington  Post 
of  Sunday,  December  1.  I  must  warn 
about  our  being  diverted  by  false  issues 
and  attempts  to  cover  up  the  facts.  The 
public  does  not  want  a  whitewash  or  a 
phony  witch  hunt.  The  Washington 
Post  article  follows: 

Diplomat  Is  Sn.ENCED  on  Oswald 
Tokyo.  November  30. — The  American  con- 
sul who  handled  the  case  of  Lee  Oswald  when 
the  accused  Presidential  assassin  tried  to 
renounce  his  UJS.  citizenship  in  Moscow  In 
1959,  says  he  has  been  ordered  by  the  State 
Department  not  to  discuss  the  case. 

Richard  Snyder,  now  First  Secretary  in  the 
U.S.  Embassy  here,  said  the  order  was  based 
on  the  fact  that  Oswald's  case  was  now  un- 
der Judicial  investigation  and.  therefore.  It 
would  not  be  appropriate  to  say  anything. 

Snyder  did  indicate,  however,  that  Oswald 
never  formally  renounced  his  JJJ&.  citizen- 
ship. 


Oswald  is  reported  to  have  complained  to 
American  correspondents  in  the  fall  of  1959 
In  Moscow,  where  he  was  living  at  the  time, 
that  Snyder  had  tried  to  talk  hiw^  out  of  re- 
nouncing his  American  citizenship. 


COMPETITIVE   PR(X!UREMENT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Wilson]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  one  single  telephone  call 
can  cancel  a  sole  source  procurement 
and  convert  it  into  a  procurement  where 
American  industry  is  given  a  chance  to 
work  the  cost-reducing  magic  of  com- 
petitive purchasing,  all  is  not  peaches 
and  cream  with  the  military  purchasing 
agents  of  our  country. 

Yet,  this  is  exactly  what  has  hap- 
pened in  the  case  I  shall  detail  for  you 
today.  The  Army  said  it  had  to  buy 
141  pulse  transformers  from  only  one 
bidder  because  it  had  no  plans,  specifi- 
cations, or  drawings. 

After  a  simple  telephone  call  from  me, 
the  Army  found  drawings  in  the  Navy, 
secured  them,  and  now  plans  to  buy  the 
item  competitively.  What  kind  of  testi- 
mony is  this  to  the  efficiency  of  our  mili- 
tary procurement  people? 

I  think  it  actually  demonstrates  how 
superficial  is  the  work  being  done  in  pro- 
curement sections.  It  shows  just  how 
inadequate  and  inefficient  is  the  coordi- 
nation of  our  military  services, 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  many  hundreds  of 
cases  such  as  this  are  there  that  I.  with 
my  small  staff  and  limited  time,  am  im- 
able  to  imcover?  How  much  money  is 
being  wasted  each  day  on  Just  such  pur- 
chases with  such  flimsy  Justifications? 

This  latest  case  came  to  my  attention 
on  July  30,  1963,  when  I  saw  a  bid  docu- 
ment for  these  pulse  transformers 
among  tiie  50-odd  documents  received 
from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion that  day. 

The  document  explained  that  the 
Army  proposed  to  buy,  from  one  source 
with  no  competition,  14  of  these  pulse 
transformers.  Its  reason  was  "no  draw- 
ings available." 

This  aroused  my  interest  and  I  tele- 
phoned Brig.  Gen.  Allen  T.  Stanwix-Hay, 
then  head  of  the  Army's  Electronics 
Materiel  Agency,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
I  said  to  him  that  he  might  find  drawings 
had  been  purchased  several  times  and 
shoiild  exist.  This  was  based  on  in- 
formal information  available  to  me  from 
industry. 

Greneral  Stanwix-Hay  said  he  would 
look  into  the  matter.  On  August  7,  1963, 
he  reported  that  the  transformer  had 
been  bought  on  at  least  three  previous 
occasions  without  competitive  bidding. 

He  also  wrote  me: 

As  a  result  of  your  inqfulry,  the  Navy  was 
queried  as  to  the  availability  of  drawings. 
An  affirmative  response  was  achieved,  and 
drawings  are  being  obtained  to  determine 
their  adequacy  for  competitive  procure- 
ment. 
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Later,  on  October  25.  1963,  I  received 
another  report,  this  time  from  Brig.  Oen. 
Wesley  Franklin,  the  new  commander  at 
Philadelphia.  He  informed  me  that 
Navy  drawings  had  been  secured  August 
22  and  that  subsequent  events  proved 
adequate  technical  data  does  exist  and 
has  been  secured  from  Navy  by  Army. 

General  Franklin  concluded  his  report 
to  me  thus : 

It  was  determined  that  a  sole  source  pro- 
curement was  not  appropriate.  Consequent- 
ly, the  RFP  (request  for  propoeal)  was  can- 
ceUed  and  these  requirements  are  planned 
to  be  procured  on  a  competitive  solicitation. 

When  that  competitive  procurement 
takes  place,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  my  pre- 
diction the  price  will  fall  by  at  least  50 
percent  or  more  and  the  taxpayers  will 
have  won  another  victory. 

The  outcome  of  this  case  is  simply 
more  evidence  that  the  right  hand  of 
military  procurement  does  not  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing.  This  is  just 
one  small  transaction.  There  are  hun- 
dreds, maybe  thousands  more  Just  like 
It. 

These  reports  prove  conclusively  that 
only  superficial  attention  was  given  this 
matter  by  the  Army.  But  for  quick  ac- 
tion, the  taxpayer  would  have  been  the 
loser.  This  Is  typical  of  the  way  in  which 
some  procurement  people  take  the  line 
of  least  resistance  and  the  easy  way  out. 
in  order  to  make  their  jobs  easier.  They 
may  have  succeeded  in  the  past,  but  now 
they  are  being  exposed;  and,  as  a  result, 
more  an^  more  competitive  procure- 
ments are  being  conducted  by  the  mili- 
tary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  exactly  the  kind  of 
work  my  study  has  turned  up  over  a  con- 
tinuing period.  This  is  why  I  continue 
to  fight  for  competitive  prociirement,  for 
full  disclosure  of  information  and  for 
more  efficiency  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
tax  dollar. 

Is  it  any  wonder,  in  the  light  of  what 
has  been  exposed,  that  the  Defense  De- 
partment tried  to  shut  off  my  source  of 
information — the  bid  sets  that  I  pick  up 
every  day  at  SBA? 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  is  needed  in  military 
purchasing  at  all  levels  is  harder  and 
more  efficient  work.  Every  avenue  must 
be  exhausted  before  competitive  bidding 
is  ruled  out. 

We  are  winning  battle  after  battle,  but 
progress  is  still  too  slow.  Although  the 
military  is  slowly  admitting  its  mistakes 
and  correcting  them,  a  complete  revamp- 
ing is  needed  from  top  to  bottom  to  really 
get  the  job  done. 


COMMITTEE   ON   RULES 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Rules  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
Is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


SHEVCHENKO  A  MONUMENT  TO 
WORLD    FREEDOM 

Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WILSON.     Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 


the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Flood]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all 
know,  the  late  President  Kennedy  was  a 
man  of  varied  literary  and  scholarly  in- 
terests, as  well  as  a  leader  in  the  cause  of 
world  freedom.  When  he  saw  the  power 
of  the  word  giving  eloquent  and  immortal 
expression  to  the  coviction  of  world  free- 
dom, he  perceived  an  everlasting  great- 
ness which  he  himself  was  quick  to 
honor.  This  he  did  in  the  case  of  the 
Ukrainian  poet  laureate  and  national 
hero,  Taras  Shevchenko,  when  in  1961 
he  joined  with  others  to  say: 

We  honor  him  for  his  rich  contribution  to 
the  culture  not  only  of  Ukraine,  which  he 
loved  so  well  and  described  so  eloquently, 
but  of  the  world.  His  work  Is  a  noble  part 
of  our  historical  heritage. 

rUKOPZ'S  FREZDOM  FIGHTEB  TARAS  SHEVCHENKO 
1814-61 

When  Shevchenko's  monument  to 
world  freedom  will  be  unveiled  in  our 
Capital  next  May,  it  will  also  be  a  monu- 
mental tribute  to  all  Americans  who.  like 
the  late  President,  have  with  knowledge 
and  i}erception  understood  the  universal 
symbol  of  Shevchenko  for  world  freedom. 
Indeed,  the  statue  will  honor  the  under- 
standing and  vision  of  our  late  President. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  join  with  other 
Members  in  the  86th  Congress  in  support 
of  the  legislation  authorizing  the  erec- 
tion of  a  statue  in  honor  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko. For  those  in  our  country  who 
still  were  unfamiliar  with  East  European 
history,  we  in  that  Congress  made  pos- 
sible the  publication  of  a  documentary 
biography  of  Shevchenko.  The  House 
of  Representatives  Document  No.  445, 
titled  "Europe's  Freedom  Fighter,  Taras 
Shevchenko  1814-61,"  sets  forth  both  the 
paramount  reasons  for  the  statue  and 
the  highlights  of  Shevchenko's  universal 
significance  £is  reflected  in  his  works  and 
life.  The  foreword  of  the  booklet,  writ- 
ten by  Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky  of  George- 
town University,  explains  these  reasons 
clearly  and  forthrightly.  and  I  append 
this  foreword  to  my  remarks  at  this 
point: 

FOBEWOKO 

There  Is  a  rapidly  growing  Interest  on  the 
part  of  Americans  In  the  affairs  and  history 
of  Eastern  ETurope.  The  conditions  and  chal- 
lenges of  our  times  demand  and  Intensify 
this  necessary  Interest.  Needless  to  say.  It 
l8  In  our  own  national  Interest  to  cultivate 
and  broaden  this  Intellectual  concern  so  that 
the  products  of  our  knowledge  and  under- 
standing may  be  wisely  and  pragmatically 
applied  toward  our  survival  as  an  Independ- 
ent and  free  nation. 

As  this  thriving  Interest  expands  and  deep- 
ens, new  names  and  new  places  will  emerge 
within  the  compass  of  our  knowledge.  Those 
who  fought  for  freedom  and  those  who  per- 
petuated tyranny  and  despotism  will  be  or- 
dered accordingly  In  our  minds.  In  this  In- 
evitable process  the  name  of  Shevchenko  and 
the  place  of  Ukraine  sooner  or  later  will  be 
luiderstood  and  appreciated  by  Americans 
generally.  This  Is  particularly  true  because 
the  two  are  Inseparably  bound  with  man's 
persistent  struggle  for  exfxanded  freedom,  the 
struggle  which  is  crucial  for  us. 


One  of  the  chief  reasons  for  this  docu- 
mentary biography  of  one  of  the  most  out- 
standing freedom  fighters  In  Eastern  Eu- 
rope, within  the  tyranny-ridden  Russian  Em- 
pire itself,  is,  of  course,  to  facilitate  and  abet 
this  mounting  American  Interest  In  the  In- 
vincible forces  at  work  In  the  Imperial  suc- 
cessor to  that  Empire,  the  present  Soviet 
Union.  Another  reason  is  the  fact  that  1961 
marks  the  Shevchenko  Centennial,  the  hun- 
dredth anniversary  of  the  death  of  this  Im- 
mortal East  European  freedom  fighter.  Free 
and  honest  men  will  celebrate  the  year  In 
Informed  memory  of  the  enduring  works  of 
Shevchenko  In  the  service  of  freedom:  To- 
talltarlans  In  Moscow's  present  farflung  em- 
pire will  distort  these  works  in  a  futile  en- 
deavor to  claim  this  historic  figure  as  one 
of  theirs. 

Concretely,  why  should  every  thinking 
American  know  the  significance  of  this  cen- 
tennial, the  historic  meaning  of  Shevchenko. 
and  the  fundamental  Importance  of  his 
Ukraine  and  the  other  captive  non -Russian 
nations  In  the  U.S5.R.?  Clearly,  there  are 
six  basic  reasons  Justifying  the  necessity  of 
such  knowledge : 

1.  For  quite  a  number  of  years  now.  we 
have  been  told — and  rightly  so — that  we 
should  understand  other  peoples  and  other 
nations  In  our  own  Interest  as  well  as  In 
the  Interest  of  truth  Itself.  In  response  to 
this  sound  urging,  this  brochure  Is  an  open 
Invitation  to  learning  about  another  nation 
and  Its  personification.  The  prime  motiva- 
tion behind  It  has  no  relation  to  any  senti- 
mental attachment  to  a  figure  that  existed 
a  hundred  years  ago;  rather.  It  is  a  live  and 
Intelligent  recognition  of  his  perennial  spirit 
In  the  present  and  for  the  future.  This  Is  not 
Just  a  literary  memorial  of  things  accom- 
plished In  the  past  but,  more  so,  an  important 
means  to  utilize  In  our  day  the  work  and 
the  symt>ollc  value  of  an  Immortal  so  that 
victory  over  the  dark  forces  of  Russia's  Im- 
perialist totalitarianism  may  be  assured. 
The  man  is  burled  on  the  bank  of  the  Dnieper 
near  the  town  of  Kanlv,  but  as  the  English 
author,  W.  R.  Morfill,  puts  It,  "The  tomb  of 
the  poet  Is  the  object  of  special  reverence 
among  his  coimtrymen,  the  Mecca  of  the 
Ukrainian  patriots." 

2.  The  observance  of  the  Shevchenko  Cen- 
tennial by  free  men  everywhere  goes  beyond 
the  person  of  this  champion  of  liberty. 
Shevchenko  has  a  symbolic  and  inspirational 
value  not  for  Just  a  few  people  but  actually 
for  over  40  million  and  countless  more.  As 
concerns  his  native  Ukraine  alone,  we  are 
dealing  In  essence  with  a  nation  of  over 
40  million,  which  happens  to  be  the  largest 
non-Russian  nation  behind  the  European 
Iron  Curtain  and  the  second  largest  nation 
within  th  U.SS.R.  Itself.  Subtract  this  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nation  from  the  U.S5.R. 
and  Moscow's  economic,  military,  political 
and  culttiral  claims,  largely  built  upon  Im- 
perial piracy,  become  heavily  defiated. 

One  need  only  delve  Into  the  record  of  the 
antl-Communlst  and  antl-lmperlallst  Rus- 
sian resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Ukrainian 
nation  from  1918  to  present  date  in  order 
to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of  Shevchenko. 
This  record  Is  readily  accessible  even  In  the 
archives  of  our  own  Gtovernment,  the  re- 
ports of  the  Select  House  Committee  on  Com- 
munist Aggression  and  also  of  the  House 
Un-American  Activities  Committee  and 
others.  Indeed,  our  memorials  bear  a  much 
broader  significance.  They  impinge  with 
striking  effect  upon  the  hearts,  the  minds, 
and  souls  of  millions  of  people.  Thus,  In  the 
Incessant  cold  war  It  is  vitally  Important  for 
us.  In  favor  of  our  own  American  Interests,  to 
sjrmbollze  In  every  respect  our  friendship 
and  spiritual  affinity  with  the  large  Ukrainian 
nation.  As  early  as  1877,  Charles  Dickens 
well  perceived  the  power  of  Shevchenko  and 
his  writings  when  he  observed  that  Ukrain- 
ians "worship  the  memory  of  Shevchenko." 
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3.  A  further  observation  which  deserves 
equal  emphasis  is  the  fact  that  Shevchenko 
Is  not  only  a  national  figure  of  a  given  peo- 
ple but  is  also  a  luminous  personality  in 
the  whole  course  of  contemporary  East  Euro- 
pean history.  Beyond  peradventure  of  doubt, 
his  role  forms  a  prominent  chapter  in  the 
fight  of  humanity  for  freedom.  His  works 
dwell  not  only  on  the  oppression  of  the 
Ukrainian  people  but  also  on  the  enslave- 
ment of  every  other  nation  raped  by  the 
Russian  masters,  which  means  the  Poles, 
Lithuanians,  Georgians,  and  many  other  non- 
Russian  peoples.  He  strongly  protested  the 
denial  of  civil  rights  to  the  Jews  in  the  Rus- 
sian Empire  of  the  white  czars,  and  fought 
persistently  and  courageously  for  the  free- 
dom of  nations  and  the  liberties  of  individ- 
uals. As  the  contents  of  this  brochtire  dis- 
close, his  solid  stature  In  world  literature  is 
also  a  jKJlnt  of  far  ■;  not  to  be  overlooked.  A 
contemporary  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  he,  too, 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  emancipation  of  na- 
tions and  men  from  the  bondage  of  Russian 
lmi>erlallsm  and  totalitarian  tyranny. 

4.  Oxir  great  tradition  and  all  that  it 
uniquely  entails  has  rubbed  off  on  many  na- 
tions and  innumerable  people  throughout  the 
world.  Shevchenko  is  a  crystal-clear  exam- 
ple of  this  irresistible  process.  His  works 
make  explicit  reference  to  Washington,  and 
the  ideals,  progress,  and  Just  laws  of  our  Na- 
tion, founded  ultimately  upon  the  moral  and 
political  principles  enshrlaed  in  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  constitute  a  powerful 
source  of  Inspiration  and  hope  to  Shevchenko 
and  his  Ukraine. 

5.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  despite 
the  genius  of  freedom  thought  found  in 
Shevchenko's  writings,  Moscow  will,  through 
its  formidable  propaganda  organs,  pollute 
and  distort  his  contributions  to  humanity 
in  the  course  of  the  centennial.  The  Rus- 
sian totalltarlans  have  had  to  reckon  with 
the  Immense  popularity  of  the  bard  among 
the  Ukrainians  and  other  peoples.  Their 
attempts  to  degrade  him  as  a  "Ukrainian 
bourgeois  nationalist"  have  seriously  back- 
fired. Spuriously,  they  characterize  him  as  a 
"revolutionary  democrat"  who  fought  against 
Russian  tsarlsm  but  not  against  Russian  im- 
perialism and  colonialism  In  behalf  of  the 
Independence  of  Ukraine  and  other  subju- 
gated non -Russian  nations  in  the  former 
white  empire.  In  brief,  reading  Shevchen- 
ko wUl  convince  any  objective  person  that 
he  belongs  to  us,  not  to  tyrannical  Moscow, 
past  or  present. 

6.  FinaUy,  it  will  be  recalled  that  in  July 
1959,  Congress  passed  an  extremely  signi- 
ficant measure,  namely  the  Captive  Nations 
Week  Resolution.  For  the  first  time  our 
Government  recognized  the  essential  fact 
that  there  are  even  more  numerous  captive 
nations  within  the  UJS.S.R.  than  exist  in  so- 
called  satellite  Europe.  Shevchenko's 
Ukraine  Is  one  of  them,  the  largest  in  all  of 
captive  Europe.  It  is  evident  that  this  doc- 
ument is  genuinely  in  the  spirit  and  Intent 
of  that  resolution,  which  Is  now  Public  Law 
86-90. 

There  Is  a  good  deal  of  XoolUhness  in  our 
thinking  about  the  Soviet  Union.  Our  lin- 
gering misconceptions  and.  myths  about  this 
uneasy  empire  structiire  only  contribute  to 
the  success  of  Moscow's  worldwide  propa- 
ganda of  deceit  and  lies.  We  consistently 
give  vent  to  the  Impression  that  the  Soviet 
Union  U  a  gigantic  monolith,  flexing  its 
military,  economic,  and  political  muscles. 
The  overriding  fact  Is  that  it  is  the  very 
opposite  of  a  monolith  or  a  "nation."  Ac- 
tually the  existence  of  the  majority  captive 
non-RuBslan  nations  within  the  so-called 
state  of  the  U.S5JI.  shows  It  to  be  an  un- 
steady empire  and  a  prison  house  of  na- 
tions, capable  of  crumbling  under  a  real 
test  of  comparative  strength.  For  us,  their 
existence  is  aa  great — Lf  not  more  so — a  de- 
terrent against  the  outbreak  of  a  hot  global 


war  as  the  strength  of  our  compoelte  mlUtary 
posture. 

The  UJB.  celebration  of  the  Shevchenko 
Centennial  wUl  demonstrate  to  Moscow  that 
we  are  perfectly  aware  of  and  sympathize 
profoundly  with  the  freedom  aspirations  of 
the  Ukrainian  p>eople  and  other  captive  na- 
tions In  the  present  Red  Riissian  Empire. 
It  will  also  show  that  we  proudly  take 
Shevchenko  as  our  own  and  view  with  re- 
pxignance  Moscow's  brazen  exploitation  of 
his  name  and  his  works.  For  truly  he  was 
in  the  vanguard  of  national  and  individual 
freedom  in  Eastern  Euroi>e,  the  striking 
antithesis  of  traditional  Russian  totalitar- 
ianism. Our  memorial  to  him  plainly  sym- 
bolizes the  spirit  of  Washington  which  Shev- 
chenko called  and  died  for  in  all  of  captive 
Europe  and  Asia.  This  unforgettable  figure 
lived  100  years  ago,  but  by  his  words,  soul, 
and  thought  he  is  with  us  today  in  the  fight 
for  world  freedom  and  the  liberation  of  the 
numerous  subjugated  nations  luder  the 
yoke  of  imperialist  and  colonial  Moscow. 

In  this  noble  spirit,  the  essays  in  this  doc- 
lunent  furnish  many  rich  Insights  Into  the 
nature  of  the  hero  and  the  challenges  of  his 
times  which  substantially  were  no  different 
from  those  facing  us  today.  Words  are  in- 
adequate to  express  fully  our  popular  grati- 
tude for  the  efforts  and  clear  foresight  of  the 
Honorables  Paul  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri;  John 
Lesinskl,  of  Michigan;  Alvin  M.  Bentley,  of 
Michigan;  John  W.  McCormack,  of  Massa- 
chusetts; Jacob  K.  Javlts  and  Kenneth  B. 
Keating,  of  New  York;  Theodore  Francis 
Green,  of  Rhode  Island,  and  many  others 
who  advanced  the  idea  of  appropriately  ob- 
serving the  Shevchenko  Centennial.  Their 
unstinting  aid  and  the  superb  assistance 
offered  by  the  members  and  staff  of  the  Sen- 
ate Rules  Committee.  Senator  L3rndon  B. 
Johnson,  of  Texas,  and  Senator  Everett  M. 
DisKSEN,  of  Illinois,  will  long  be  remembered. 
This  biographical  document  would  not  have 
been  possible  without  the  special  efforts  of 
the  prominent  and  distinguished  Represent- 
ative of  Michigan,  the  Honorable  John 
Lksinski.  The  magnificent  cooperation  of 
the  membership  and  staff  of  the  House  Ad- 
ministration Conunlttee  in  the  preparation 
of  this  docxunent  draws  our  everlasting 
thanks. 

Moreover,  the  solid  contributions  provided 
by  the  several  testimonies  on  Shevchenko  in 
March  1960  have  laid  a  firm  groundwork  of 
understanding  for  the  cententUal.  The  testi- 
monies are  avaUable  for  reading  purposes  in 
the  offices  of  the  House  Administration  Com- 
mittee, naey  were  prepared  and  submitted 
by  Representative  Bentley,  Senator  Javlts, 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobriansky,  chairman  of  the 
Ukrainian  Congress  Committee  of  America. 
Dr.  Roman  Smal-Stocki,  president  of  the 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society,  Mr.  Dmytro 
Halychyn,  president  of  the  Ukrainian  Na- 
tional Association,  Mr.  George  Wolynetz,  Jr., 
national  commander  of  the  Ukrainian  Ameri- 
can Veterans,  and  Mr.  Mykola  Lebed,  presi- 
dent of  the  Prolog  Research  and  Publishing 
Association. 

Lev  E.  Dobriansky, 
Georgetown  University. 

tNEXCnSABLE   IGNORANCE 

Mr.  Speaker,  In  light  of  all  that  has 
been  written  and  said  about  Shevchenko, 
it  is  inexcusable  for  anyone  who  has  an 
Interest  in  this  highly  important  project 
to  display  ignorance  of  his  stature  as  a 
universal  poet,  as  an  early  freedom 
fighter  in  the  Russian  Empire,  a  firm  ad- 
versary of  all  forms  of  oppression  and. 
above  all,  a  living  spirit  of  freedom  and 
independence  for  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sian nations  in  and  outside  the  Soviet 
Union.  Recently,  contradictory  edito- 
rials in  the  Washington  Post  have  un- 
fortunately put  on  such  a  display,  and 
a  member  of  the  National  Capital  Plan- 


ning Ckmimisslon  has  overstepped  him- 
self In  his  attempt  to  use  these  false 
editorial  opinions  for  a  reconsideration 
of  the  Shevchenko  site. 

The  reaction  to  the  smear  campaign 
has  been  swift  and  heavy.  A  voluminous 
amoimt  of  letters  sent  to  the  Post  have 
not  been  published.  However,  I  should 
like  to  join  my  colleagues  in  offering  two 
examples  of  this  reaction.  One  is  a 
pungent  letter  written  and  sent  by  Rev. 
Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  Mrs.  James  H. 
Rowe,  Chairman  of  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission.  The  other  is  a 
letter  published  in  ttie  November  19, 
1963,  Issue  of  the  Evening  Star,  which 
praises  that  paper's  writer,  Robert  J. 
Lewis,  for  his  fair  and  excellent  article 
"The  Status  of  a  Statue,"  November  10. 
I  include  both  as  part  of  my  remarks: 

NovEMBza  18,  1963. 

Dear  Mrs.  Rows:  One  of  our  Washington 
newspapers  gave  space  recently  to  some  be- 
lated protests  against  the  erection  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue. 

This  sort  of  thing,  as  you  well  know.  Is 
nothing  new.  There  is  scarcely  a  monu- 
ment now  gracing  this  memorial  city  but 
what,  liefore  its  accomplishment,  was  the 
target  of  some  critic. 

Certainly  no  person  who  has  the  historic 
background  of  knowledge  to  realize  the  no- 
table significance  for  the  free  world  of  the 
Shevchenko  statue  will  have  any  doubt  as 
to  the  appropriateness  of  this  likeness  of  a 
freedom  lover  and  a  tyrant  hater  to  be  raised 
In  this  land  of  the  free.  It  is  no  wonder 
the  project  has  thrilled  millions  of  patriotic 
hearts  In  America. 

It  is  as  ridiculous  for  the  Kremlin  masters 
of  deceit  to  claim  Shevchenko  as  one  of  them 
as  It  would  be  to  profane  history  by  saying 
that  Washington  was  an  ally  of  Benedict 
Arnold  In  his  perfidy,  or  for  It  to  be  repre- 
sented 100  years  from  now  that  the  gangster, 
Valachl,  was  really  a  member  of  an  organl- 
Izatlon  to  enforce  the  Ten  Commandments. 
For  the  Moscow  conspiracy  against  decency 
to  reach  back  and  unblushlngly  tell  «ie 
world  that  If  Shevchenko  lived  and  wrote 
today  he  would  be  the  mouthpiece  of  the 
butchers  of  Budapest,  and  of  the  horrors 
poured  out  on  Shevchenko's  own  country,  the 
Ukraine,  is  to  Insult  the  intelligence  of  both 
the  free  world  and  those  fettered  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

The  XTkralne  Is  enslaved  now  even  more 
than  It  was  under  the  czarlst  autocracy.  It 
was  the  ruthless  Soviet  revolutionaries  who 
stopped  the  ringing  of  Jubilant  bells  In  the 
Ukraine  as  they  were  pealing  out  the  emanci- 
pation for  which  Shevchenko  fought  and 
wrote.  For  Khrushchev,  whose  hands  drip 
with  Ukrainian  blood,  to  claim  any  kinship 
with  this  noble  patriot  is  enough  to  make 
angels  weep  at  such  blatant  hypocrisy. 
Nothing  arouses  this  dictator  more  than  the 
resolve  of  America  to  keep  before  the  con- 
science of  the  world  the  Red  regime's  crimes 
of  genocide,  deportation,  and  liquidation. 
Shevchenko's  voice  cries  out  against  the 
present  Russian  colonial  lam.  They  can't  ex- 
plain his  calling  those  who  degrade  their 
fellows  "a  cursed  crew"  and  asking  "when 
shall  we  get  another  Washington?" 

This  monument  will  be  reared  In  the  one 
nation  which  stands  with  its  massive  might 
against  world  domination  of  the  slave  sys- 
tem— It  will  be  a  rainbow  of  hope  to  all  the 
captive  peoples  now  yearning  to  breathe  free. 
No  more  effective  blow  against  the  mobilized 
forces  of  evU  vowing  to  bury  us  can  possibly 
be  made  than  the  erection  of  this  statue. 
I  am  enclosing  my  article  of  some  time  ago, 
"Wanted — Another  Washington,"  from  the 
Washington  Star. 
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I  feel  sure  the  membership  of  the  National 
Capital  Planning  Commission  Is  so  high 
grade  that  any  falsely  based  criticism  will 
not  affect  the  decision  It  has  already  wisely 
made  regarding  the  Shevchenko  statue. 
With  every  good  wish,  I  am. 
Yours  cordially. 

Pekdzxick  Bbowm  Hauus. 

(Prom  the  Evening  Star,  Nov.  19,  1963 1 
Status  of  a  Statui 

How  refreshing  to  have  read  Robert  J. 
Lewis'  very  fine  article.  "The  Status  of  a 
Statue."  In  It,  Mr.  Lewis  ably  demonstrated 
his  Insight  of  the  symbolism  of  the  Shev- 
chenko movement  and  Its  Impact  on  Ameri- 
cans. If  we  wish  to  continue  to  sustain  our 
Image  as  a  beacon  of  hope  to  all  freedom- 
■Mklng  and  freedom-loving  people,  and  the 
eoBsequences  If  we  do  not. 

The  present  smear  campaign  and  brazen- 
new  In  disputing  the  Integrity  and  decisions 
of  two  Presidents,  Congress,  and  Oovernment 
officials,  the  extraordinary  Intolerance  re- 
cently demonstrated  by  a  few  bigots,  cer- 
tainly displays  an  absolutely  antonymous 
concept  of  the  Justice  for  which  we  stand. 

Most  assuredly,  the  statxie  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko would  give  Washington,  In  the  words 
of  Mr.  Lewis,  "cause  to  rejoice  that  human 
brotherhood  and  understanding  once  again 
have  affirmed  the  cause  of  freedom."  The 
decision  Is  ours;    the  decision  Is  American. 

Vkra  a.  Dowhan. 

A    Girr    TO    KHRUSHCHEV? 

Mr.  Speaker,  unless  some  In  our  midst 
are  intent  upon  giving  Khrushchev  a 
valuable  gift  by  dishonoring  Shevchenko 
and  all  his  works  in  behalf  of  freedom, 
the  forthcoming  statue  will  not  only 
honor  the  man  but  also  stand  as  concrete 
evidence  of  our  American  resolve  to  work 
with  all  captive  nations  for  the  common 
cause  of  world  freedom.  The  statue  will 
be  an  enduring  symbol  of  universal 
brotherhood  toward  freedom  for  all.  For 
the  enlightenment  of  those  who  would 
offer  Khrushchev  the  valuable  cold  war 
gift.  I  submit  at  the  conclusion  of  my  re- 
marks a  very  illuminating  article  titled 
"Taras  Shevchenko.  Ukraine's  poet  of 
Freedom,"  which  was  written  by  Pauline 
Bentley  and  published  in  the  UNESCO 
Courier,  July-August  1961 — one  among 
countless  informative  articles  on  the  poet 
of  world  freedom : 

Takas  Shevchenko:  Ukraine's  Poet  or 
Freedom 

(By  Pauline  Bentley) 

A  100  years  ago  a  poet  who  was  one  of 
the  world's  great  champions  of  freedom  died 
In  St.  Petersburg.  This  year,  his  centenary 
Is  being  celebrated  not  only  in  his  own  land. 
Ukraine,  but  throughout  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  In  many  great  cities  of  the  world  Includ- 
ing the  American  Capital,  Washington,  where 
a  statue  Is  to  be  raised  In  his  commemora- 
tion. This  man's  name  Is  Taras  Shevchenko, 
the  Ukrainian  poet  and  patriot  who  not  only 
established  his  country's  literature  high 
among  world  letters,  but  who  actually  lived 
his  poetry.  A  torchbearer  of  liberty,  his 
whole  life  mirrored  the  sufferings  of  his  op- 
pressed country  and  the  unconquerable.  In- 
domitable will  of  Its  people  to  freedom. 

The  vast  territory  of  Ukraine  with  Its  pop- 
ulation of  40  million  stretches  from  Poland 
and  Czechoslovakia  to  the  Black  and  Azov 
Seas,  and  Is  the  second  laygest  nation  within 
the  U.SJ3.R.  Of  It  Voltaire  wrote  "L-Ukralne 
a  toujours  aspire  k  Ctre  llbre,"  for  Its  his- 
tory is  one  of  endless  invasion  and  national 
effort  to  throw  off  oppression.  Its  llteratvire 
goes  back  to  the  10th  century  but  at  that 
time  it  mostly  made  use  of  an  artificial  lan- 
guage based  on  the  ceremonial  Church  Sla- 


vonic; only  In  1789  (the  year  of  the  French 
Revolution)  did  the  Ukrainian  writer  Kot- 
lyarevsky  Introduce  the  spoken  language  In 
Uteratiire  and  so  lay  a  foundation  for 
Shevchenko  to  elaborate  on. 

Taras  Shevchenko  was  bom  In  a  village 
near  the  banks  of  the  Dnieper  In  1814;  he 
was  bom  a  serf,  a  scrap  of  humanity  without 
rights  or  privileges,  belonging  entirely  to  the 
local  landlords.  It  is  perhaps  dllDcalt  to 
Imagine  what  harsh  misery  the  enslaved 
poverty  of  serfdom  meant  to  the  Ukrainian 
peasant  at  this  time,  but  the  waves  of  change 
which  had  brought  American  independence 
and  the  French  Revolution,  which  had 
washed  away  the  old  autocratic  orders  In 
Europe  and  North  America,  had  rippled  to 
stagnation  before  reaching  the  East. 

In  1814  Ukraine  was  still  a  feudal  land 
under  czarlst  tyranny.  The  fertile  beauty 
of  the  countryside  of  Taras'  childhood  stood 
In  cruel  contrast  to  the  living  conditions 
of  his  people  but  both  these  aspects  of  the 
life  around  him  affected  him  deeply;  from 
one  he  learned  a  passionate  patriotism,  a  lave 
of  his  country  which  was  to  remain  un- 
dimmed  by  exile  or  absence,  and  from  the 
other  he  learned  a  hatred  of  t3rranny,  of  op- 
pression and  Injustice  which  Inspires  his 
poetry  with  the  divine  flre  of  liberty. 

"O  dear  and  quiet  land 
O  my  Ukraine 
Why  do  they  plunder  thee? 
Why  has  death  come  to  hut  and  lea? 

"Break  your  chains  and  live  as  brothers. 
In  a  foreign  country 
Do  not  seek  and  do  not  search  for 
What  Is  nonexistent. 

"In    your    home,    you'll    find    your    Justice 
And  your  strength  and  freedom. 
The  world  has  only  one  Ukraine 
Dniepro  cannot  be  found  elsewhere." 

As  a  boy  Taras  showed  early  a  vivid  Imagi- 
nation and  a  passion  for  drawing.  When  he 
was  left  an  orphan  at  the  age  of  12,  he 
sought  a  teacher  and  from  a  brutal  drunken 
clerk  did  learn  to  read  and  write  though 
this  man's  harshness  finally  drove  him  else- 
where. He  quickly  exhausted  the  meager 
local  sources  of  learning  open  to  him  and 
after  a  disconsolate  spell  of  village  cattle- 
mlndlng,  he  was  sununoned  to  work  as  scul- 
lion in  the  manorial  kitchens.  From  there 
he  attended  the  young  master,  Pavel  Vasllye- 
vitch  Engelhardt,  who  took  him  as  part  of 
his  retinue  on  his  travels. 

A  new  world  opened  up  before  Taras;  he 
wonderlngly  absorbed  all  he  could  of  this 
unaccustomed  grandeur,  and  secretly  studied 
the  art  treasures  housed  round  him.  One 
night  in  the  Engelhardt  establishment  at 
Wilno,  the  master  returned  late  to  find 
Taras  absorbed  in  copying  a  print  by  candle- 
light. He  had  the  boy  flogged  next  day  for 
his  temerity  but  was  so  impressed  by  the 
quality  of  the  copy  that  he  decided  to  allow 
Taras  to  study  with  the  Wilno  painter, 
Rustem,  and  later,  on  moving  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, apprenticed  Taras  to  the  painter 
Shirayev,  a  harsh  and  cruel  master  who 
turned  his  pupils  Into  drudges. 

Taras  had  little  leisure,  but  in  the  white 
nights  of  the  early  summer  he  would  go  to 
the  Summer  Gardens  of  St.  Petersburg  to 
sketch  the  ancient  statues  there  for  his  own 
pleasure.  It  is  on  such  an  occasion  that  he 
is  said  to  have  met  a  fellow  Ukrainian,  Ivan 
Soshenko,  who  was  studying  at  the  Imperial 
Academy  of  Arts. 

Soshenko  Introduced  Taras  to  his  friends, 
to  the  Imperial  Academy  circle  and  the 
famous  painter  Bryulov,  who  at  once  decided 
that  Taras  must  study  at  the  academy  too. 
As  a  serf,  Taras  was  Ineligible  to  do  this. 
Engelhardt  proved  unwilling  to  part  with  his 
talented  protege  and  finally  only  agreed  to 
sell  him  his  freedom  for  the  almost  prohib- 
itive price  of  2,500  silver  rubles. 


To  raise  this  sum,  Taras'  new  friends 
rallied  round;  Bryulov  interested  the  cele- 
brated poet  Zhukhovsky  who  conunlssloned 
a  Bryulov  portrait  of  himself  and  had  It 
auctioned  by  private  lottery.  On  April  22, 
1838  (a  year  after  the  death  of  Pushkin) 
Engelhardt  received  his  2,500  rubles;  Taras 
Shevchenko  became  a  free  man  for  the  first 
time  in  his  life. 

From  the  grime  of  Shirayev 's  garret  he  was 
transported  to  the  enchanted  halls  of  the 
academy  where  his  work  won  him  acclaim 
and  whence  he  graduated  honorably  In 
1845.  He  made  many  friends  In  the  open- 
hearted  Bryulov  circle.  Including  the  actor 
Shchepkin,  and  he  began  thirstily  to  fill  the 
gaps  in  his  education,  absorbing  all  he  could 
of  literature  and  the  arts,  but  underneath 
all  his  sophisticated  activities  he  could  not 
forget  Ukraine,  the  sufferings  of  his  people 
or  the  family  he  had  left  there  unable  to 
share  his  freedom. 

There  arose  In  him  a  new  passion,  to  ex- 
press all  his  homesickness  and  love  for  his 
country  in  Ukrainian  verse.  Years  later  he 
wrote  of  this  period  sjient  in  Bryulov's  studio 
in  these  words.  "And  what  did  I  do  in  that 
holy  of  holies?  It  is  strange  to  think  of  It. 
I  occupied  myself  with  writing  Ukrainian 
verses  •  •  •.  I  cherished  In  my  heart  my 
blind  Kobzar  and  my  bloodthirsty  Hayda- 
maky  as  in  the  shadows  of  the  wild  steppes 
I  saw  pass  before  me  the  shades  of  our  good 
hetmen. 

"Before  me  stretched  the  steppe,  studded 
with  burial  mounds.  Before  me  lay  my  fair, 
my  unhappy  Ukraine  in  all  its  chaste  loveli- 
ness. And  I  mused,  lost  in  thought;  I  could 
not  tear  my  Inner  eye  from  that  enchanting 
beauty.     It  was  a  vocation,  that  was  all." 

It  was  a  vocation.  In  1840  an  enthusiastic 
Ukrainian  merchant  found  Shevchenko's 
verses  while  sitting  for  his  portrait  in  the 
artist's  studio  and  inunediately  published 
thnn  at  his  own  expense.  Shevchenko 
called  the  little  book  "Kobzar."  after  the 
name  of  the  old  Ukrainian  wandering  folk- 
bards.  Keeping  to  the  traditional  folksong 
form  and  within  the  romantic  current  of 
the  day,  he  Idealizes  the  stern  and  bitter 
conflicts  which  the  Kozaks  of  old  had  waged 
for  Independence,  glorifying  the  Kobzars 
who  alone  had  kept  alive  the  memory  of 
Ukraine's  heroic  age. 

"Kobzar"  marks  an  epoch  and  the  begin- 
ning of  a  new  Ukrainian  literature;  It  throws 
a  bridge  between  Its  ancient  treasures,  the 
later  work  of  Kotlyarevsky,  and  modern 
literature.  For  the  first  time  a  major  poet 
emerges  to  pour  out  his  heart  in  his  native 
tongue  and  express  the  sufferings  of  his 
people  and  their  past.  And  because  he  lived 
so  deeply  in  their  thoughts  and  feelings, 
they  accepted  his  poems  as  their  own  songs 
and  composed  music  to  them:  Today  his 
works  are  in  almost  every  Ukrainian  home 
and  are  sung  throughout  Russia. 

But  his  poetry  is  more  than  Just  folksong; 
it  has  the  magic  simplicity  and  melody  of 
pure  verse.  "Owls  arc  calling/  sleeps  the 
forest/  stars  are  shining  brightly  •  •  •." 
"Like  the  sea  the  field  whitened/  by  the 
driving  snowflakes.  •  •  »••  Countless  coun- 
try Images  reflect  the  poet's  mastery  of  his 
art.  Together  with  this  evocative  lyricism, 
his  poems  are  permeated  with  his  Innate 
humanism. 

No  one  knew  better  than  he  the  harshness 
of  the  peasant  way  of  life.  In  the  theme  for 
instance  of  the  village  girl  transgressing  the 
moral  code,  he  poignantly  and  repeatedly 
makes  a  plea  for  compassion  and  tolerance. 
In  his  long  epic  poem  "The  Haydamaky," 
which  came  out  In  1841  and  recalled  the* 
1768  revolt  of  the  Ukrainians  against  their 
Polish  overlords,  he  writes  "Why  should  peo- 
ple destroy  each  other?  •  •  •  Only  see,  they 
are  the  same  kind  of  people,  they  could  live, 
they  could  be  friends." 

In  1843  he  gave  way  to  his  Intolerable 
longing  and  returned  home  to  Ukraine;  he 
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was  welcomed  everjrwhere  as  a  national  poet, 
portrait  commissions  flowed  In,  all  doors 
were  open  before  him,  but  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings he  saw  among  the  peasants  on  his 
travels  throughout  the  country  brought 
about  a  sharp  change  In  his  work.  His 
Idealization  of  the  Koeak  epoch  gave  place 
to  stinging  castlgatlon  of  the  enslavement, 
despotism  and  tyranny  he  saw  everywhere 
exercised  on  behalf  of  the  Czar  Nicholas  I. 
He  became  openly  rebellious  to  every  Institu- 
tion, whether  religious  or  civil,  which  seemed 
to  tolerate  such  terror,  cruelty  and  injustice 
as  were  suffered  by  tb«  Ukrainian  serf.  He 
began  a  series  of  poems  which  from  a  literary 
standpoint  are  considered  his  most  perfect. 
Politically  they  were  dynamite;  they  could 
not  possibly  be  published  in  the  Russia  of 
that  time  and  their  circulation  even  In  a 
private  album  which  Shevchenko  called 
"Three  Years"  flgxired  greatly  in  his  arrest  in 
1847. 

Among  these  poems.  "The  Great  Grave" 
recounts  In  mystical  terms  the  Immortal 
freedom-loving  spirit;  "The  Dream,"  written 
In  a  form  of  fantastic  satire,  contains  an 
acid  attack  upon  the  Imperial  family  In 
which  the  poet  ridicules  the  Court  and 
likens  the  Empress  to  a  dried  mushroom; 
the  whole  poem  is  one  ol  his  bitterest  attacks 
against  tyranny. 


The  existence  of  this  society  was  betrayed 
to  the  authorities  In  February  1847  and  they 
acted  swiftly  and  savagely  suppressed  It.  By 
April  Shevchenko  and  his  friends  were  ar- 
rested and  sent  to  St.  Petersburg.  In  prison 
there  the  poet  produced  a  number  of  verses 
In  which  he  expressed  his  concern  for  the 
future  of  his  country  and  the  fate  of  his  peo- 
ple. His  main  Indictments  were  the  "out- 
rageous and  to  the  highest  degree  Insolent" 
poems  and  the  "Three  Years"  albimi  confis- 
cated at  his  arrest. 

On  May  30  he  was  sentenced  to  serve  as  an 
ordinary  soldier  In  the  bare  Orenburg  steppe 
"a  broad,  unlocked  prison."  On  his  sentence 
file  papers  Tsar  Nicholas  I  wrote  in  his  own 
hand,  "under  the  strictest  supervision  with 
a  prohlbtion  of  writing  and  sketching." 

Shevchenko  had  been  free  for  only  9  years; 
now  he  was  back  in  a  bondage  more  terrible 
than  before,  torn  away  from  Ukraine  and 
condemned  to  live  among  rough  and  brutal- 
izing soldiery  In  the  remotest  area  of  eastern 
Russia.  At  first  sympathetic  officers  allowed 
him  clandestinely  to  draw  and  write, 

"Am  I  to  live  in  this  sad  plight. 
Still  many  years,  forever  wasting. 
But  I  am  looking,  while  my  heart's  flying, 
To  a  dark  garden  In  Ukraine." 


"The  people's  loud  cries  and  their  laughs  are 

not  heard — 
They  strip  the  patched  clothing  from  off  of 

the  beggars 
They  strip  with   the   hides— for  the   poor 

must  flnd  shoes 
For  youthful  young  princes.     They  pummel 

the  widow 
To  pay  her  poll  taxes;  they  fetter  her  son 
Her  son,  her  one  son,  the  only  child  that 

she  has; 
Her  hope — and  they  send  him  away  to  the 

army 
But  for  a  while— yet  In  filth  and  In  mud 
The  boy  Is  soon  bloated— from  hunger  he 

dies. 
His  mother  is  reaping  the  wheat  at  forced 

labour." 

In  another  poem,  "The  Caucasus,"  Shev- 
chenko celebrates  the  struggle  of  the  moun- 
tain people  for  their  freedom.  He  sent  this 
poem  to  Paris  to  the  Polish  revolutionary 
ind  poet,  Adam  Micklewicz.  a  follower  of 
Mazzlnl,  and  It  shows  his  widening  Interest 
In  the  cause  of  freedom  not  only  in  Ukraine 
but  everywhere. 

"And  OUT  human  spirit  dies  not 
And  our  freedom  dies  not. 
It  Is  for  us  to  keep  on  weeping 
With  bloody  sweat  and  bitter  tear. 
And  mix  each  day  with  our  dally  bread 
Truth  will  rise  and  so  will  freedom. 
And  meanwhile  the  streams  are  flowing 
Streams  of  blood  are  flowing." 

At  about  this  time  appears  the  poem  "The 
Feeble  Minded"  (JurodyvyJ)  In  which  Shev- 
chenko,  a  contemporary  of  Abraham  Lincoln 
wrote : 

"When  shall  we  receive  our  Washington, 
With  a  new  and  righteous  law 
And  receive  we  will  some  day." 

In  Kiev  during  this  period  he  found  sym- 
pathetic friends  among  a  group  of  young 
Pan-Slavic  revolutionaries  called  the  Society 
of  Saints  Cyril  and  Methodius;  their  revolu- 
tionary Ideals  for  peasant  enlightenment  and 
emancipation  encouraged  him  to  write  "The 
Heretic,"  a  poem  honortng  the  Czech  re- 
former Jan  Huss  and  glorifying  him  not  so 
much  as  a  great  scholar  but  as  a  representa- 
tive of  the  common  people. 

'Seer  you  caught  the  glimpse  of  freedom, 

Freedom  and  of  truth. 

And  the  Slav  wide-scattered  family. 

Sunk  in  dark  and  slavery. 

You  collected  all  together." 


When  the  St.  Petersburg  authorities  got 
to  know  of  this,  the  Czar's  Instructions  were 
carried  out  to  the  letter.  Shevchenko  was 
sent  to  a  stiU  wilder  place,  the  fortress  of 
Novopetrovsk  on  the  Caspian  Sea.  Of  this 
place  he  wrote,  "Sand  and  stones;  if  only 
there  were  one  blade  of  grass,  only  a  tree 
but  nothing."  The  endless  drill,  the  abso- 
lute  deprivation  of  any  creative  work  or  In- 
terests wore  him  away.  "There  is  nothing 
more  bitter  than  to  recall  freedom  in  captiv- 
ity," he  wrote  at  this  time,  but  even  though 
his  health  was  affected,  his  spirit  remained 
unbroken  and  he  was  able  to  note  in  his 
diary,  "all  this  imspeakable  grief,  every  kind 
of  degradation  and  harshness  passed  as  if 
without  touching  me.  •  •  •  Not  a  single 
aspect  of  the  Inner  me  was  changed." 

He  was  to  languish  nearly  7  years  In  Novo- 
petrovsk since,  even  after  the  death  of  Nich- 
olas I.  Imperial  feelings  were  stUl  tender 
from  the  "dried  mushroom"  episode.  The 
new  Czar  Alexander  did  not  Include  Shev- 
chenko in  his  general  amnesty,  and  not  until 
2  years  more  had  passed  did  friends  finally 
secure  his  release,  when  he  returned  to  St. 
Petersburg  to  enjoy  great  moral  and  political 
prestige. 

One  of  his  flrst  compositions  after  being 
freed  was  "The  Neophytes,"  a  daring  com- 
parison of  the  czar  with  Nero,  for  Shevchen- 
ko had  returned  from  exile  with  his  hatred 
of  czarism  equaled  only  by  his  hatred  of 
slavery— for  him  these  two  evils  were  re- 
lated and  he  never  counted  the  cost  In  fight- 
ing them. 

No  other  European  literature  has  a  com- 
parable protest  against  serfdom  and  there  Is 
no  other  poet  of  genius  sprung  from  the  serfs 
who  has  shown  up  the  ugliness  of  serfdom 
with  such  powerful  effect  as  Shevchenko. 
He  contributed  much  to  the  abolition  of  serf- 
dom by  influencing  liberal  public  opinion 
which  played  a  large  part  In  Inducing  Alex- 
ander to  Initiate  liberal  reforms. 

He  Interested  himself  In  etching  at  the 
academy,  becoming  an  academician  in  1860, 
and  achieving  work  which  caused  other  art- 
ists to  call  him  the  "Russian  Rembrandt." 
A  Negro  actor,  Aldrldge,  came  to  the  city  and 
played  Othello  there:  Shevchenko  had  al- 
ways been  deeply  Influenced  by  Shakespeare; 
he  was  much  moved  by  Aldrldge's  perform- 
ance and  the  two  men  became  friends.  And 
he  continued  to  write,  raising  the  flaming 
banner  of  his  verse  In  the  same  causes  of 
Justice  and  liberty  as  before.  Although  he 
risked  Immediate  retaliation,  he  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  sign  a  statement  defending  the  civil 
rights  of  the  Jews  which  where  in  ques- 
tion, and  he  consorted  openly  with  the  lead- 
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ing  radicals  of  the  day  Including  Cherny- 
shevsky  who  spoke  up  for  a  new  edition  of 
"Kobzar,"  which  was  allowed  to  be  published 
In  1860  provided  none  of  the  post  exile  poems 
were  Included  in  it. 

But  despite  his  valiant  spirit.  Shevchenko 
retxirned  broken  In  body  and  weary  from  his 
exile.  Personal  unhapplness  and  loneliness 
weighed  heavily  upon  him  and  his  last 
poems.  Including  "Mary"  in  which  he  de- 
liberately changes  the  sacred  story  to  that  of 
an  ordinary  peasant  woman,  have  more 
austere,  often  Biblical,  sources:  They  carry  a 
message  emphasizing  mankind's  need  for 
truth  and  love  and  brotherhood. 

Against  the  day  of  peasant  emancipation 
he  wrote  a  primer  for  use  in  schools,  but  his 
very  last  {>oem  is  a  swansong  and  a  testa- 
ment of  faith  that  he  will  in  another  world — 
"on  Phlegethon,  or  on  the  Styx  In  heaven,  or 

on  Dniepro,  that  mighty  river find  a 

happiness  which  this  life  denied  him  and 
which,  toward  the  end,  he  most  pathetically 
sought. 

He  died  on  March  10,  1861,  and  was  burled 
as  he  had  asked: 

"In  a  lofty  tomb 
Out  upon  the  steppes  unbounded 
In  my  own  dear  Ukraine; 
So  that  I  can  see  before  me 
The  wide  stretching  meadows 
And  Dniepro,  its  banks  so  lofty. 
And  can  hear  It  roaring." 

His  grave  lies  near  the  small  town  of  Kanev 
where  in  1939  a  memorial  was  raised  to  him 
which  has  been  called  "an  object  of  special 
reverence  among  his  covmtrymen,  the  Mecca 
of  all  Ukrainian  patriots."  So  it  Is,  but  this 
poet  of  Ukraine,  who  took  his  language  as 
it  had  been  developed,  and  by  the  power  of 
his  genixis  ensconced  it  in  modern  literatiu-e, 
this  apostle  of  liberty,  enemy  of  all  oppres- 
sion, Taras  Shevchenko,  goes  beyond  the  nar- 
row limits  of  one  country.  He  is  a  poet  of 
humanity;  his  message  of  brotherhood  and 
love,  truth  and  Justice,  and  above  all,  of 
freedom,  is  worldwide  in  Bcope,  universal  in 
significance.  Other  poets  have  simg  his 
song,  other  poets  are  perhaps  better  known, 
but  none  by  the  pure  identification  of  his  life 
with  his  Inspiration  deserves  greater  homage 
or  recognition. 

(Note. — Taras  Shevchenko's  flrst  fame 
came  as  a  painter,  especially  for  his  portraits. 
But  his  fame  today  rests  with  the  poetry  In 
which  he  captured  the  heart,  soul,  and  Image 
of  his  native  Ukraine.  As  early  as  1860. 
translations  of  his  poems  appeared  in  Poland, 
and  only  a  little  later  Czech  and  Bulgarlaii 
translations  also  appeared.  In  1870,  Georg 
Obrlst  translated  his  poems  into  German  and 
6  years  later  they  were  published  In  French. 
By  1903  his  works  were  translated  Into  Eng- 
lish. In  the  past  50  years,  Shevchenko's 
poems  have  been  translated  400  times  Into 
41  languages,  numbering  12  mlUlon  copies. 
In  the  poet's  native  language,  for  Ukrainians 
around  the  world,  his  works  have  been  pub- 
lished 245  times  In  almost  7  million  copies.) 


SALVATION  ARMY  SERVES  POLICE 
AND  GUARDSMEN  AT  U.S.  CAPI- 
TOL 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Fal- 
lon] may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  Brig. 
Ernest   W.   Holz.  most  able  divisional 
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commander  of  the  Salvation  Army's  Na- 
tional Capital  Division,  rendered  a  very 
fine  service  at  the  UJ3.  Capitol  on  the 
night  of  November  24-25.  which  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  House 
today.  The  need  for  immediate  action 
was  imperative.  It  is  noteworthy  chat 
BridgEuiier  Holz.  as  usual,  worked  tire- 
lessly and  unceasingly  when  his  services 
were  needed  for  mankind.  Personally, 
I  would  like  to  commend  him  for  the 
outstanding  Job  he  is  doing  in  the  Na- 
tion's Capital,  as  divisional  commander 
of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Answering  a  call  from  the  U.S.  Capitol 
Police  on  Simday  evening,  November  24, 
when  It  was  decided  to  keep  the  rotunda 
open  so  that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
citizens  lined  up  might  pay  respects  to 
their  beloved  late  President.  30  Sal- 
vation Army  ofiflcers,  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Brig.  Ernest  Holz,  divisional 
commander,  provided  food  and  hot  cof- 
fee throughout  the  long,  cold  night  to 
the  hundreds  of  police  and  guardsmen 
on  duty. 

Over  300  gallons  of  coffee,  325  dozen 
doughnuts,  1,200  sandwiches,  and  20  gal- 
lons of  hot  soup  were  served  to  about 
4,500  persons. 

For  most  of  the  police  and  guardsmen, 
who  had  been  on  duty  from  20  to  26 
hours.  It  was  the  only  source  of  food  and 
refreshment.  Many  have  stated  that 
they  could  not  have  made  it  through 
without  the  help  of  the  Salvation  Army. 

Assisting  the  local  Salvation  Army  di- 
vision were  three  completely  equipped 
mobile  canteens  from  the  Salvation 
Army  headquarters  In  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
who  responded  to  the  request  of  Briga- 
dier Holz  and  Immediately  dispatched 
the  units,  which  arrived  at  the  Capitol 
shortly  after  midnight. 

Salvation  Army  personnel  remained 
on  duty  until  Monday  morning  when  the 
President's  casket  was  removed  for  the 
funeral  Journey  to  the  cathedral. 

Novu&BEa  27,  1963. 
Brig.  EunsT  W.  Hou, 
Divisicmal  Commander,  Salvation  Army, 
National  Capital  Diviaiori, 
Washington,  DC. 

Dear  B&igasixb  Hoi^  :  The  aasasslnatlon  of 
the  late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  the 
subsequent  plans  and  arrangements  in  con- 
nection witii  the  funeral  caused  a  number  of 
emergency  situations  In  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  whereby  officials  and  men 
were  called  upon  to  serve  for  extended  con- 
tinuous periods  of  time,  even  as  much  as  36 
hours.  Such  a  situation  occurred  at  the  UJ3. 
Capitol  on  the  night  of  Sunday,  November 
24.  and  continued  through  the  morning  of  the 
25th,  when  members  of  the  force  were  on 
duty  to  handle  the  large  mass  of  citizens  who 
came  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  the  de- 
ceased lying  in  state  In  th«  Rotunda. 

The  night  was  cold;  the  men  had  been  on 
duty  for  more  than  a  full  tour  and  In  need 
of  nourishment;  due  to  the  nature  of  the 
occasion  and  the  day,  business  establish- 
ments were  closed;  and  we  were  faced  with 
the  poeslbiUty  of  losing  some  of  our  much 
needed  manpower  due  to  illness  becaiose  we 
were  \inable  to  provide  warm  food  and  drink 
for  the  men's  consumption.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  your  local  unit  arrived  with  hot 
coffee  and  doughnuts  and  from  the  reports  I 
have  received  personally  from  my  men  It  was 
a  most  welcome  sight.  Recognizing  that  the 
local  unit  was  not  sufficient  for  the  occasion, 
on*  of  3roiir  foreslght«d  and  efficient  deputies 
placed  a  call,  I  understand,  to  you  for  addi- 
tional equipment.    Arriving  on  the  scene  at 


approximately  midnight  three  of  your  emer- 
gency disaster  units  from  Philadelphia  com- 
menced dispensing  hot  soup,  sandwiches, 
coffee  and  doughnuts,  through  the  early 
morning  hours  until  their  mission  was  ac- 
complished. 

I  cannot  be  too  high  In  my  praise  of  the 
Salvation  Army  and  Its  personnel  for  the 
outstanding  assistance  rendered  on  this  oc- 
casion. Tou  have  made  a  multitude  of 
friends  within  this  department  and  among 
the  general  public  by  your  considerate  and 
much  needed  action  In  this  emergency. 
Please  convey  my  deep  appreciation,  and  that 
of  all  officials  and  men  on  duty  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  the  Capitol,  to  each  member  of  your 
fine  organization  who  devoted  his  time  and 
energy  for  that  purpose. 

With  kind  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RoBKXT  V.  Minuur, 

Chief  of  Police. 

PJB. — In  a  TV  Interview  on  WTOP  "News 
Night"  program,  Tuesday,  the  2eth.  I  had 
publicly  expressed  my  appreciation  to  the 
Salvation  Array,  but  when  the  program  was 
shown  that  part  was  deleted. 


National  Poucx  Oiricsaa 

Association  of  Amekica, 

Washington,  D.C. 
Thk  Salvation  Abmt, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkak  Friends:  The  Washington  police  of- 
ficers were  completely  shocked  and  grieved 
with  sorrow  of  the  sad  news  of  the  violent 
and  unexpected  death  of  our  great  late  Presi- 
dent, John  F.  Kennedy.  Our  routine  duties 
In  all  types  of  emergency  are  clear  and  our 
superior  officers  decisions  are  swift  and  we 
were  faced  with  long  and  arduous  duties  In 
connection  with  the  funeral  arrangements. 
We  were  mourning,  cold,  hungry,  and  tired 
after  or  rather  during  the  millions  of  other 
mourners'  visit  to  our  town  to  witness  this 
historic  and  sad  occasion. 

But  almost  as  a  bright  light  from  the 
darkness  appeared  the  symbol  of  the  Salva- 
tion Army,  and  with  them « they  brought 
warmth  and  spirit  to  the  many  downhearted 
policemen  and  people  In  the  cold  air. 
This  Indeed  was  a  great  act  and  deed  of 
mercy,  as  the  officers  mostly  were  working 
on  their  day  off  and  had  not  eaten  a  good 
hot  meal  for  many  hours.  Your  sacrifices 
were  certainly  to  the  very  highest  htiman 
aspects. 

As  representative  of  this  great  organization 
of  police  officers  throughout  the  United 
States.  I  thank  you  In  their  name.  For  me 
personally  I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have 
fulfilled  my  pledge  to  the  United  Givers 
Fund  for  many  years,  because  I  know  that 
services  such  as  yours  Is  needed  very  mucli 
by  mankind. 

May  Ood  bless  you  and  keep  you  forever. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Paul  V.  Bbown, 
State  Vice  President. 


LET'S  VOTE  ON  CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  lend  my  support  to 
the  discharge  petition  that  will  bring  the 
President's  civil  rights  bill  before  the 
floor  of  this  House. 

I  do  not  attack  the  committee  struc- 
ture of  this  honorable  House,  neither  do 
I  wish  to  criticize  amy  committee  chair- 


man or  Member  of  this  body.  On  the 
contrary,  I  have  continuously  defended 
my  colleagues  throughout  this  entire 
session  when  unwarranted  or  misin- 
formed critical  comment  has  been  made 
by  the  press  or  by  individuals. 

However,  it  will  soon  be  Christmas 
1963.  Por  many  months  now  we  have 
waited  for  a  civil  rights  bill  to  reach  the 
floor.  We  are  still  waiting.  The  House 
Judiciary  Committee  spent  6  months  of 
this  year  in  studying  the  merits  of  the 
Presidential  recommendations.  That 
committee  did  approve  a  bill  and  did 
make  a  number  of  changes  in  the  orig- 
inal request. 

Surely,  the  majority  of  the  Membei-s 
are  ready  to  cast  their  votes  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  believe  the  time  has  come  for 
the  House  to  work  its  will.  Either  the 
civil  rights  bill  is  to  be  passed  or  it  Is  to 
be  defeated.  The  choice  must  be  made 
If  possible  before  the  next  session  begins. 

The  President  of  the  United  States 
addressed  this  House  on  November  27 
last.    He  said  in  part: 

This  Is  no  time  for  delay.  It  to  a  time  for 
action.  •  •  •  We  have  talked  long  enough 
in  this  country  about  equal  rights.  We  have 
talked  for  100  years  or  more.  Yes;  it  Is  time 
now  to  write  the  next  chapter — and  to  write 
it  in  the  books  of  law. 

I  support  the  call  for  action  so  elo- 
quently expressed  by  the  President.  I 
intend  to  sign  the  civil  rights  discharge 
petition  at  the  first  available  opportu- 
nity. I  urge  all  my  colleagues  to  Join  me 
In  this  attempt  to  have  the  House  work 
its  will  at  the  very  earliest  moment. 
Let  us  decide  this  matter  in  1963. 


THE  INDIGO  DYE  INDUSTRY  VAN- 
ISHES FROM  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Cahill],  is  recognized 
for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  CAHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  year 
In  the  course  of  debate  on  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  I  voiced  regret 
that  several  amendments  did  not  find 
their  way  into  the  final  bill.  While  I 
supported  the  trade  legislation  and  voted 
for  the  bUl  in  the  House.  I  did  so  with 
the  expectation  that  constructive  and 
necessary  amendments  would  be  made  to 
the  bill  in  the  other  body. 

I  particularly  cited  the  need  for  qual- 
ified industrial  advisers  to  serve  as  con- 
sultants to  our  negotiators  during  the 
bargaining  sessions.  While  the  bill  spe- 
cifically provides  that  opportunity  shall 
be  given  to  Interested  persons  to  present 
their  views,  all  of  such  activity  Is  ex- 
F>ected  to  take  place  prior  to  the  time  of 
actual  negotiations. 

We  all  know,  however,  that  in  a  sub- 
ject as  complex  as  this,  it  is  impossible 
to  anticipate  every  matter  with  might 
arise  and  that  Judgments  will  have  to  be 
made  on  the  spot.  The  question  Is 
whether  those  Judgments  will  be  naive 
or  informed. 

During  last  year's  discussions  I  said: 

All  of  us  recognize  that  there  Is  within 
the  framework  of  this  bill  a  potential  for 
great  damage  to  domestic  Industry.  Most  of 
us  are  concerned  lest  the  negotiators  for 
other  countries  be  better  qualified  and  more 
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knowledgeable  than  our  own.  Certainly  de- 
tailed knowledge  ot  the  Industry  In  question, 
particularly  when  It  is  one  of  great  com- 
plexity, Is  essential. 

A  recent  occurrence  within  my  own 
district  only  serves  to  reinforce  this  con- 
viction. The  largest  employer  in  Salem 
County  is  the  Du  Pont  Co.,  with  the  com- 
pany's largest  plant,  the  Chambers 
Works,  located  at  Deepwater,  N.J.  This 
plant,  one  of  the  earliest  organic  chemi- 
cal plants  in  this  country,  dates  from 
World  War  I  when  European  sources  of 
dyes  and  other  compounds  were  cut  off 
by  blockade  of  transoceanic  shipping. 

This  fall,  Du  Pont  announced  that  an 
increase  on  low-priced  foreign  imports 
had  forced  it  out  of  the  indigo  dye  busi- 
ness. Indigo  was  not  only  one  of  the 
first,  but  also  the  largest  volume  dye 
manufactured  at  Chambers  Works.  In- 
cidentally, the  closing  of  this  facility 
leaves  American  textile  mills  with  only 
one  domestic  manufacturer  of  indigo 
dye. 

Commenting  on  the  closing  in  a  New 
York  speech,  William  M.  Roth,  deputy 
special  representative  for  trade  nego- 
tiations, noted  that  the  company  an- 
nouncement stated  that  personnel  will 
be  absorbed  into  other  plant  operations. 
This,  he  said.  Indicated  that  the  chemi- 
cal industry  was  strong  enough  to 
weather  the  Impact  of  tariff  reductions. 

Gentlemen,  whether  or  not  the  indus- 
try can  withstand  the  impact,  these  jobs 
are  gone  and  future  jobseekers  will  not 
be  employed  at  the  Indigo  unit.  More- 
over. I  am  told  that  over  half  the  people 
at  Chambers  Works  are  engaged  in  the 
production  of  dyes  and  dye  interme- 
diates. If  many  other  dyes  go  the  way 
of  indigo,  it  will  obviously  be  impossible 
to  take  up  the  job  slack  in  other  opera- 
tions at  the  plant. 

The  impact  of  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  and  the  negotiations  under  it  have 
yet  to  be  felt.  Now  that  the  administra- 
tion has  made  it  clear  that  essentially  all 
domestic  industry  is  listed  for  50  percent 
tariff  reductions,  it  is  almost  certain 
that  some  industries  will  cease  to  exist, 
with  resulting  unemployment  and  at- 
tendant problems,      11 

Certainly,  before  such  situations  de- 
velop, the  minimum  that  should  be  done 
is  to  see  that  the  effect  on  U.S.  industries 
of  tariff  reductions  by  the  United  States 
and  tariff  concessions  obtained  from 
foreign  countries  is  fully  understood  in 
the  light  of  the  realities  of  the  business 
world. 

It  is  for  this  reason,  lest  the  indigo 
shutdown  become  a  harbinger  of  the  dis- 
locations to  come,  that  I  again  strongly 
urge  the  President  to  appoint  and  utilize 
qualified  advisers  from  industry,  both 
before  and  during  negotiations. 
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Mr.  Cahill  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Morse),  for  10  minutes,  today,  and  to 
revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and  to  in- 
clude extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Beerbiann  to  include  an  article  in 
the  remarks  he  made  today  in  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole. 

Mr.  HoEVEN  to  include  certain  tables 
and  extraneous  matter  in  his  remarks 
made  in  Committee  of  the  Whole  today. 

Mr.  Lecgett  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson)  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend his  remarks  in  the  body  of  the 
Record  during  general  debate  today  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  and  to  include 
therein  extraneous  matter  and  certain 
tables. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Morse)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Morse. 

Mr.  Jensen. 

Mr.  Wyman. 

Mr.  Pm.TON  of  Pennsylvania. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  CJharles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Dent  in  10  instances. 

Mr.  Grabowski. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  BoGGs. 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Illinois. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  fiind.  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1565.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  June 
25,  1910  (36  Stat.  867;  25  U.S.C.  406.  407), 
with  respect  to  the  sale  of  Indian  timber; 
to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

S.  1931.  An  act  to  provide  that  the  United 
SUtes  shall  hold  certain  land  In  trust  for 
the  members  of  the  Alamo  Band  of  Puerto- 
cito  Navajo  Indians;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

S.  1698.  An  act  to  amend  section  511(h) 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  as  amend- 
ed. In  order  to  extend  the  time  for  commit- 
ment of  construction  reserve  funds;  to  the 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and  Fish- 
eries. 

S.2279.  An  act  to  authorize  the  transfer 
of  the  Plegan  Unit  of  the  Blackfeet  Irriga- 
tion project,  Montana,  to  the  landowners 
within  the  unit;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs. 


certain  lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime  Na- 
tional Historic  Site  in  Massachusetts,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

H  Jl.  2905.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74 
acres  of  federally  owned  land; 

H  Jl.  2906.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of 
the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to 
provide  an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of 
such  part  for  the  emergency  transportation 
of  any  accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled 
motor  vehicle  in  Interstate  or  foreign  com- 
merce by  towing; 

H.R.  2467.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  Isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation. 
S.  Dak.;  and 

H  Jl.  5949.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  of  the  Costilla  Creek  Compact. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 
By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Patman,  for  60  minutes,  on  Mon- 
day, December  16. 

Mr.  PuciNsm,  for  1  hour,  on  Tuesday, 
December  10. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration,  reported 
that  that  committee  had  examined  and 
found  truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles,  which  were  there- 
upon signed  by  the  Speaker: 

H.R.  134.  An  act  to  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for 
use  In  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards; 

H.R.  »76.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary   of    the   Interior    to    acquire    and   add 


SENATE   ENROLLED   BILLS   SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate 
of  the  following  title : 

S.  1243.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument,  to  add 
certain  historic  property  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move  that  the  House  do  now 
adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  36  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Thurs- 
day, December  5,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1408.  A  letter  from  the  Director.  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning,  Executive  Office  of  the 
President,  transmitting  the  semiannual  re- 
port to  the  Congress  on  the  strategic  and 
critical  materials  stockpiling  program  for 
the  period  January  1  to  June  30,  1963,  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  520,  79th  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

1409.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State, 
transmitting  the  16th  report  on  operations 
under  the  Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control 
Act  of  1951  (Battle  Act);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  8507.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  medical  and  dental  officers  of  the  Air 
Force;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  962). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whc^e 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8937.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
certain  retired  officers  of  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Air  Force;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
963).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  SUte  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  8999.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the 
settlement  of  claims  of  certain  inhabitants 
of  the  United  States  living  in  the  area  inun- 
dated by  the  sudden  floods  of  the  Rio  Grande 
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as  a  rMTOlt  of  tb«  construction  of  th«  Falcon 
Dam,  and  for  other  purposes;  without 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  964 ) .  Rsferred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORRIS:  Conunitte«  on  Into-lor  and 
Insular  Affairs.  HJl.  931.  A  bill  to  provide 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Allegheny  Por- 
tage Railroad  National  Historic  Site  and  the 
Johnstown  Flood  National  Memorial  in  th« 
State  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  other  ptir- 
poees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  970). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr,  03Rn:N  of  New  York:  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  HH.  8970.  A 
bill  to  revise  the  procedures  established  by 
the  Hawaii  SUtehood  Act,  Public  Law  86-3, 
for  the  conveyance  of  certain  lands  to  the 
State  of  Hawaii,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  972).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  O'NEILL:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  579.  Resolution  for  consideration 
of  H.R.  7457,  a  bill  to  provide  legal  assistance 
for  Indigent  defendants  in  criminal  cases  in 
U.S.  courts;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
906).     Referred  to  the  Bouse  Calendar. 


REPORTS  OP  CXDMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  FE30HA17:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 8.  1014.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Joyce  Mark  Bouvler;  with  amendment  ( Rept. 
No.  965 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  MORSE:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  1384.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  AreU  Slo- 
zos  Paidas;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  966) . 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  POFF:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJEL  isao.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Joaefa 
Trzcinska  Blskup;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  967 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  CHELF:  Conamlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  1521.  A  biU  for  the  reUef  of  Joslp  Lu- 
zic;  with  amendment  (R^t.  No.  968).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr  FEIOELAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJK.  1886.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Va- 
leriano  T.  Ebreo;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  969) .  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  HJl.  1211.  A  bill  to 
admit  the  vessels  Fort  Toton,  Maple  City,  and 
Windmill  Point  to  American  registry  and  to 
permit  their  use  in  the  coastwise  trade;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  971).  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciaxy.  S.  1129.  An  act  for  the  relief  of 
Thomas  B.  Boilers  and  Earlene  Boilers; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  973).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER :  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1269.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Arizona 
Milling  Co.  of  Phoenix.  Ariz.;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  974) .  Ref^ed  to  the 
Committee  ctf  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJR.  1392.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Irving  M.  Sobin  Chemical  Co.,  Inc.;  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  975) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  1403.  A  hUl  for  the  relief  of  Capital 
Transit  Lines,  Inc.,  of  Salem,  Oreg.;  with 
amendment  ( Rept.  No.  976) .  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


Mt.  KINO  of  New  York:  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  HJL  1461.  A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Frank  Mramor;  without  anaendment 
(Rept.  No.  977).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGRSGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.&.  2818.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Elmer  J.  and  Richard  R.  Payne;  with  eunend- 
ment  (Rept.  No.  978) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H Jl.  4682.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Idr. 
and  Mrs.  Fred  T.  Wlnfleld;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  979) .  Referred  to  the  CtMn- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  GILBERT:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJi.  6600.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Lt.  John  P.  Mann;  with  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  980).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Hit.  6584.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Capt.  Ransom  C.  ApUn;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  981).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  Hovise. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  6858.  A  bill  relating  to  the  effec- 
tive date  of  the  qualification  of  the  United 
Brotherhood  of  Carpenters  and  Joiners  of 
America  Local  Union  No.  746  pension  fund 
as  a  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a)  of 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  982).  Referred  to 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGRBGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  6941.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of 
Julian  A.  Erskine;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  983).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Conunittee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJI.  6092.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of 
Alexander  Haytko;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No  984).  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  6320.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of 
Walter  L.  Mathews  and  others;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  985) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  6876.  A  blU  for  the  reUef  of 
Capt.  Wilfrid  E.  Gellnas,  U.S.  Air  Force; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  986).  Referred 
to  the  Conunittee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  MacGREGOR:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJI.  7788.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of 
Jack  B.  Fisher;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  987).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJt.  8085.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Roy  W. 
Flcken;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  988). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  SENNSR:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJI.  8323.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  1st  Lt.  David 
A.  Staver,  U.S.  Air  Force;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  989).  Referred  to  the  Ckun- 
mlttee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  8392.  A  bill  relating  to  the  ef- 
fective date  of  the  qualification  of  the  La- 
borers' Pension  Fund  of  Hudson  County. 
NJ.,  as  a  qualified  trust  under  section  401(a) 
of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  990).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  LIBON.^TI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJt.  8828.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  John 
T.  Cox;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  991). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 

Mr.  LIBONATI:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HH.  8840.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt. 
Col.  Nicholas  A.  Stathls,  U.S.  Air  Force;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  992).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJI.  8878.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of 
Caroline  O.  Junghans;  without  amendment 


(Sept.  No.  983 ) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
H.R.  8930.  A  bin  for  the  relief  at  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs:  with 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  994).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

Mr.  SENNER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
U.R.  8931.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Maj.  Victor 
R.  Robinson,  Jr.,  U^S.  Air  Force;  wl'Uiout 
amendnMnt  (Rept.  No.  995).  Referred  to  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 


PUBLIC  Rn.T.S  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  InU-oduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota: 

H.R.  9344.  A  bill  to  provide  for  a  voluntary 
wheat  domestic  parity  program;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Agriculture. 

HJi.  9345.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge  across  the  Missouri  River  between 
Bismarck.  N.  Dak.,  and  Mobrldge,  S.  Dak.; 
to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 

By  Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania: 

H  R.  9846.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HALPERN: 

HJI.  9347.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  HAYS: 

HJI.  9348.  A  bill  to  prohibit  certain  ship- 
ments of  firearms  in  interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  by  a  licensed  manufactxirer  or  deal- 
er, and  to  prohibit  the  transmission  of  fire- 
arms In  the  U.S.  malls;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

H.R.  9349.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the  Jewish 
War    Veterans    of    the    United    SUtes    of 
America;  to  the  Conunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHORT: 

HJt.  9350.  A  bin  to  provide  for  a  highway 
bridge   across   the    Missouri   River  between 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak.,  and  Mobrldge,  S.  Dak.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  BURTON: 

HJt.  9351.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impose  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  in  excess 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

ByMr.  HANNA: 

HJt.  9352.  A  blU  to  amend  the  National 
Hoiising  Act  to  provide  for  the  performance 
by  the  Federal  Housing  Administration  of 
certain  additional  functions  with  respect  to 
housing  loans;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  POWELL: 

H.R.  9853.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  Issuance 
of  a  special  postage  stamp  honoring  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Conunit- 
tee on  Post  Office  and  ClvU  Service. 
By  Mr.  ELLSWORTH: 

HJt.  9354.  A  bin  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States,  of  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States,  and 
certain  other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crime; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ©"HARA  of  nnnols: 

H.R.  9366.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
Ushment    of    the    Indiana    Dunes    National 
Lakeshore,  and  for  other  purposes;    to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  BRUCE: 

H.J.  Res.  834.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Inetltutea  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
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controlled  test  of  Kreblozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
fore it  on  Kreblozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test;  to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Conunerce. 
By  Mr.  HALPERli: 

H.J.  Res.  835.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Conunittee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama : 

HJ.  Res.  836.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  SCHWENOEL: 

H  J.  Res.  837.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 

the  UJ3.  Capitol  Historical  Society  to  sell  its 

publications  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol; 

to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  WYMAN: 

Hjr.  Res.  838.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  commission  established  to  report  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
records;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  BRADEMAS: 

HJ.  Res.  839.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefCK-;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  FARBSTEIN : 

H.J.  Res.  840.  Joint  resolution  to  establish 
a  commission  to  be  known  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  ROSENTHAL: 

H.J.  Res.  841.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills    and    resolutions    were    introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  COLMER: 

HJI.  9356.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Archie 
L.  Dickson,  Jr.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 

H.R.  9357.  A  blU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Pom- 
peyo   B.    Montemayor    and    Mrs.   Angeles    P. 


Montemayor;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

H.R.  9358.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 
N.  Medrano;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.FINO: 

H.R.9369.  A  biU  for  the  relief  of  Michele 
Guzzo,  Concepcion  Ouzzo,  Fabia  Ouzzo,  and 
Miguel  Guzzo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

ByMr.JOELSON: 

H.R.  9360.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Cyrlac  J. 
Thengumthlel;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  California: 

H.R.  9361.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Kathryn 
Choi  Ast;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CET.T.KR  (by  request) : 

H.J.  Res.  842.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
that  a  gold  medal  be  coined  and  presented 
to  Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU, 

447.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
G.  T.  Apthorp,  city  manager.  East  Cleveland 
City  Commission,  East  Cleveland.  Ohio,  to 
enact  civU  rights  legislation,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


A  Handred-Billion  Budget  for  Fi$cal 
Year  1965 


Members  of  Congress,  as  well  as  a  great 
majority  of  our  already  overburdened 
American  taxpayers. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BEN  F.  JENSEN 

OF   IOWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4, 1963 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  dis- 
turbed beyond  words  when  I  read  in  the 
Washington  Post  this  morning  that 
President  Johnson  is  expected  to  send 
a  budget  request  to  Congress  for  fiscal 
year  1965  of  over  $100  billion  and  that 
the  President  plans  a  deficit  for  fiscal 
year  1965  of  $8>i2  billion,  and  at  a  time 
when  our  Federal  debt  is  crowding  $310 
billion,  or  $7,000  for  each  American  fam- 
ily, on  an  average,  or  their  children  or 
their  grandchildren  to  pay.  somehow, 
some  way.  some  day  or  else. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  member  of 
the  House  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  as  one  who  has  never  played  politics 
with  any  issue  which  affects  the  lives  and 
pocketbooks  of  all  our  people.  I  recently 
had  high  hopes  for  a  balanced  budget  in 
fiscal  year  1965.  which  begins  July  1  next, 
but  irrespective  of  the  newspaper  report 
above  mentioned.  I  shall,  along  with  the 
economy  minded  Members  of  our  com- 
mittee and  of  Congress,  work  constantly 
and  I  hope  effectively  for  a  balanced 
budget  for  fiscal  year  1965  and  for  every 
year  thereafter.  To  be  worthy  of  our 
place  we  can.  we  will,  we  must  do  no 
less,  and  without  partisan  politics,  fear, 
or  favor. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  my  pledge  to  the 
American  people,  and  I  am  quite  cer- 
tain I  speak  for  all   the  conservative 


A  Resolution  To  Gire  the  Presidential 
Conunission  the  Power  To  Compel 
Testimony  Under  Oath 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  LOUIS  C.  WYMAN 

OF    KEW    HAMPSHISE 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4, 1965 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  because 
I  feel  strongly  that  investigation  of  the 
facts  attendant  upon  the  tragic  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  should  ad- 
here to  the  highest  requirements  of 
probity,  I  have  today  introduced  a  House 
joint  resolution  that  would  give  the 
Presidential  Commission  the  power  to 
compel  testimony  imder  oath.  It  would 
also  require  that  the  results  of  the  in- 
vestigation, together  with  recommenda- 
tions for  legislation,  if  any,  should  be 
reported  to  Congress. 

The  far-reaching  ramifications  of  this 
horrible  crime  committed  we  believe  by 
an  admitted  Marxist  with  a  record  of 
residence  within  the  Soviet  Union  can 
have  serious  effect  upon  both  our  in- 
ternal security  procedures  and  our  for- 
eign policies.  The  American  people  are 
entitled  to  have  the  Commission's  report 
based  upon  sworn  testimony  that  was 
given  subject  to  the  penalties  of  perjury. 
It  is  too  important  a  matter  to  be  left  in 
the  realm  of  rumor,  conjecture,  or  hear- 
say. 


A  copy  of  the  House  joint  resolution  I 
have  proposed  is  as  follows: 

House  Joint  RisoLxrnoN  838 
Joint  resolution  authorizing  the  Conunission 
established  to  report  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  records 
Resolved,  That  the  Commission  established 
pursuant  to  Executive  Order  11130.  dated 
November  29,  1963.  to  report  upon  the  assas- 
sination of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  is  au- 
thorized, for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  its 
duties  under  such  Executive  Order,  to  hold 
such  hetu-lngs  and  sit  and  act  at  such  times 
and  places  within  or  without  the  United 
States  including  any  commonwealth  or  pos- 
session thereof,  administer  such  oaths,  and 
require,  by  subpoena  or  otherwise,  the  at- 
tendance and  testimony  of  such  witnesses 
and  the  production  of  such  books,  records, 
correspondence,  memoranda,  papers,  and 
documents  as  the  Commission  may  deem 
necessary  and  advisable.  Subpoenas  may  be 
issued  under  the  signature  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Commission,  or  any  member  desig- 
nated by  him,  and  may  be  served  by  any  per- 
son designated  by  such  chairman  or  member. 
The  chairman  may  authorize  any  member 
of  the  Commission  or  its  staff  to  conduct  on 
its  behalf  any  part  of  the  investigation 
herein  provided  for  and  in  such  event  and 
for  such  purposes  any  member  so  authorized 
shall  have  all  of  the  powers  herein  granted 
to  the  Commission. 

For  the  purposes  of  this  resolution  the 
Commission  is  authorized  to  sit  and  act  at 
such  times  and  places  during  the  First  or 
Second  Sessions  of  the  88th  Congress,  re- 
cesses and  adjourned  periods,  and  to  employ 
such  attorneys,  experts,  clerical  and  other 
assistance  as  may  be  required. 

The  Conunission  shall  report  not  later 
than  the  first  day  of  the  First  Session  of  the 
89th  Congress  to  the  Congress  the  results  of 
Its  investigation,  together  with  Its  recom- 
mendations. If  any,  for  necessary  legislation. 
The  expenses  of  this  investigation  shall  be 
paid  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  House. 
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EqaaHty  of  Opportunity 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

OF    CAUrOBWIA 

IN  THK  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4, 1965 

Ml-.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Honorable  Willard  Wirtz.  Secretary  of 
Labor,  made  a  very  effective  address  last 
week  before  the  Washington  Urban 
League's  Equal  Opportunity  Day  Com- 
mittee's 1903  Observance. 

He  took  this  occasion  to  armounce  a 
new  training  for  apprenticeship  program 
for  Washington.  DC.  In  view  of  the 
interest  of  the  Congress  in  this  subject. 
I  am  certain  my  colleagues  will  find  his 
remarks  particularly  meaningful  and 
timely. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
am  pleased  to  include  the  text  of  the 
Secretary's  speech,  as  follows: 

Addexss  bt  Skcritakt  of  Labob  W.  WnXA»D 
WniTZ  AT  THK  Washington  Urban  Lkagite's 
Equal  OppoBTUNmr  Dat  CoxMn-m's  1963 
Observancx,  MATFLOwn  HoTXL,  Washing- 
ton. D.C.,  NovKiCBZK  18,  1963 

Sitting  laat  evening  at  my  desk  at  home, 
beneath  a  picture  of  the  original  author  of 
Equal  Opportunity  Day,  I  found  myself  re- 
peating his  grandly  simple  reminder  that 
"all  men  are  created  equal" — and  then  look- 
ing up  and  asking  "Are  they?" 

In  what  meaningful  sense  are  all  men 
created  equal? 

Lincoln  spoke  directly  to  the  error  that 
had  developed  in  a  nation's  thinking:  that 
In  the  act  of  creation  Itself  there  was  an 
Intended  distinction  which  was  marked  by 
the  color  put  In  children's  skins.  Until  that 
false  notion  was  corrected  nothing  could  be 
accomplished. 

Today,  too  long  a  century  later,  that  earlier 
Ignorance  has  been  substantially  overcome. 
If  there  Is  not  yet  unanimity  in  the  Nation 
there  Is  nevertheless  a  clear  consensus  that 
accords  with  our  conscience.  Americans  are 
agreed  now  that  life  was  not  designed  in  tht 
pattern  of  discrimination . 

Yet  we  gather  here  today  with  the  oon- 
sclousness  that  there  Is  much  more  to  It 
than  this — and  that  what  Ilea  ahead  requires 
something  beyond  the  recognition  of  a  divine 
equity. 

It  Is  as  though  In  this  historic  100th  jeai, 
we  had  climbed  a  mountain  called  dis- 
crimination, only  to  find  on  approaching 
the  siimmit  that  what  lies  ahead  Is  another 
mountain  called  disadvantage. 

If  the  error  In  men's  minds  a  centxiry  ago 
warranted  the  reminder  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal."  the  necessity  today  Is  that 
we  face  squarely  the  limitations  within  which 
this  Is  true. 

For  the  fact  Is  that  each  child  brings  with 
him  very  different  gifts  from  God. 

The  fact  Is  that  with  his  first  teeath  a 
child's  endowment  becomes  principally  what- 
ever portion  of  advantage  or  disadvantage 
the  clrciunstances  of  his  environment  confer 
upon  him. 

In  the  centxiry  ahead,  the  requirement 
upon  America  is  that  It  be  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  men  will  correct  the  in- 
equalities which  men  have  created,  that  the 
Inequities  children  Inherit  wlU  be  lifted 
from  them. 

So  I  speak  today  of  equal  opportunity  that 
Includes  much  more  than  freedom  from 
denial  of  opportunity  when  the  chance 
comes.  If  equal  opportunity  Is  to  mean 
anything  It  must  include  the  right  to  be 
ready. 


I  realise  that  my  thinking  today  Is  par- 
tleulaily  of  equal  opportunity  In  the  field 
ot  employment.  This  Is  p«krtly  because  of 
the  nature  of  my  own  re^x>nslbllltles,  and 
partly  because  I  think  the  equal  right  to 
work  Li  perhaps  closest  to  the  surface — If  not 
the  heart — of  a  great  many  of  today's  long- 
overdue  current  dunands.  Perhaps  this  Is 
because  equality  in  employment  presents 
some  of  the  hardest  problems  which  lie 
•    ahead. 

I  mention  only  a  few  of  the  key  factors 
here. 

There  will  be  loss,  not  gain,  from  any  per- 
son's demanding  or  receiving  a  Job  for  which 
he  is  not  qualified. 

Honest  and  sincere  men  reach  different 
conclusions  about  whether  previous  discrim- 
ination warrants  preference  now — to  "even 
things  up."  My  own  strongly  held  view  is 
that  such  preference  could  be  Justified  only 
on  an  assiimptlon  that  this  is  a  matter  of 
competition  between  two  sides.  It  Isnt, 
and  there  is  great  Importance  In  avoiding 
and  eliminating  any  mistaken  grouping 
along  color  lines.  The  victims  of  preference 
would  be  Individual  human  beings,  and  more 
likely  than  not  today,  persons  who  are  them- 
selves opposed  to  dlscriminaUon. 

To  think  In  terms  of  quotas  is  again  to 
think  in  terms  of  two  groups,  which  Is  the 
thing  to  be  avoided.  I  believe  strongly  in 
the  necessity  of  a  Federal  fair  employment 
practices  act,  but  surely  such  a  law  must  be 
written  In  terms  of  the  absolute  of  equality, 
with  no  exceptions  of  any  kind. 

To  believe  In  equality  of  opportunity  ex- 
cept as  It  Increases  competition  for  one's  own 
Job  is  selfish  hypocrisy.  Discrimination  Is 
no  less  ugly  for  its  being  Inspired  by  self- 
interest,  entirely  unrelated  to  racial  preju- 
dice. 

Nor  can  It  be  questioned  that  more  than 
equality  Is  not  only  JusUfled  but  Is  required 
so  far  as  preparation  for  opportunity  Is  con- 
cerned. There  Is  no  unfair  hurting  of  some- 
one else  If  preference  In  education  Is  ac- 
corded those  who  have  been  previously  dis- 
advantaged. Here  there  Is  only  the  necessary 
compensation  for  the  ravages  of  a  century 
of  unfairness. 

I  take  this  appropriate  occasion  to  an- 
nounce a  new  training  for  apprenticeship 
program  for  Washington,  D.C.,  which  may 
become  a  model  of  what  can  be  done  to  break 
this  cycle  of  unemployablllty. 

Within  a  month,  a  new  MDTA  experimen- 
tal demonstration  project  will  get  underway, 
sponsored  by  the  National  Institute  for  La- 
bor Education,  acting  for  the  AFL-CIO  and 
the  Department  of  Labor.  The  project  will 
give  100  Washington  youngsters  a  chance  to 
upgrade  their  skills  so  that  they  may  become 
apprentice  carpenters. 

It  Is  expected  that  the  majority  of  the 
trainees  will  be  out  of  school,  out  of  work, 
Negro  youths  ranging  In  age  from  17  to  21. 
None  of  these  youngsters  would  be  able  to 
qualify  as  apprentices  without  the  tyj)e  of 
training  they  will  receive  In  this  program. 
Many  of  them  will  not  have  completed  any 
kind  of  high  school  program,  nor  will  they 
have  had  a  close  association  with  the  build- 
ing trades  through  family  or  friends. 

The  value  of  the  project  Is  that  It  will  pre- 
serve the  standards  of  apprenticeship  train- 
ing, while  opening  the  doors  to  new  oppor- 
tunities for  youngsters  who  otherwise  would 
be  facing  the  blind  alley  of  the  unskilled. 

Surely  the  single  most  critical  front  In 
the  current  battle  for  meaningful  equal  op- 
portunity Is  the  education  of  the  presently 
disadvantaged  minority  group  youth.  I  sug- 
gest that  this  minority  can  be  best  described 
not  In  racial  terms  at  all  but  in  terms  of  all 
disadvantaged  youth.  We  who  are  here  to- 
day hate  the  bigotry  of  racial  prejudice  with 
all  that  Is  In  us,  especially  when  It  Is  In- 
flicted on  a  child.  But  the  hurt  to  a  child 
is  no  less  when  he  Is  denied  a  fair  chance 


for  any  reason  beyond  his  control.  Racial 
discrimination  Is  no  worse  In  its  effect  than 
the  dlscrlnUnatlon  which  results  from  pov- 
erty, from  chronic  unemployment,  from 
growing  up  in  a  slxun  or  in  a  broken  family. 
It  is  not  enough  today  to  be  against  dis- 
crimination. That's  easy  now.  If  we  are 
to  be  true  to  ourselves  we  will  buckle  down 
to  the  Job  of  preparing  the  next  genera- 
tion to  seise  opportunities  they  do  not  (be- 
cause they  cannot)  know  they  have.  They 
were  not  created  equal,  or  they  lost  their 
birthright  the  moment  they  drew  their  first 
breath. 

We  have  effectively  opposed  the  folly  of 
discrimination.  Now  we  must  stop  the 
fallout  of  disadvantage.  We  must  get 
through  to  these  boys  and  girls  that  there 
Is  opportunity  beyond  what  they  have  seen 
at  home. 

If  we  believe  what  we  say,  we  will  put  our 
best  schools  In  the  slums,  not  In  the  sub- 
urbs. 

If  we  believe  what  we  say,  we  will  make  a 
flat  commitment  to  all  American  boys  and 
girls  that  they  will  receive  all  the  educa- 
tlon  they  are  wlUlng  to  use,  right  on  through 
college. 

If  we  believe  what  we  say,  we  wUl  adopt 
the  education  program  President  Kennedy 
has  presented  to  the  Congress,  the  voca- 
tional education  program,  the  Youth  Em- 
ployment Act,  and  the  proposed  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act. 

Equal  opportunity  will  not  come  merely 
by  preventing  the  denial  of  opportunity  to 
those  disadvantaged  by  reason  of  race  or 
previous  condition  of  environment.  That's 
like  trying  to  get  rid  of  dandelions  by  cutUng 
off  the  tops.  Equal  opportunity  will  come 
only  by  digging  out  the  roots  of  Inequality, 
by  giving  those  who  are  least  ready  for 
opportunity  the  preparation  they  need.  "It 
is  here,"  It  has  been  said,  "that  'more  than 
equality'  makes  sense:  and  today  anything 
less  makes  no  sense  at  all." 

"A  nation  conceived  In  liberty  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  proposition  that  all  men  are 
created  equal."  What  Lincoln  was  saying, 
of  course,  was  that  what  fault  there  is, 
what  Inequality,  Is  not  of  Ood's  making,  but 
of  man's,  and  that  It  is  man's  to  correct. 
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Jack  F.  Mills 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  F.  BRADFORD  MORSE 

OF    MASSACHUSETTS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4, 1963 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
great  pride  that  today  under  unanimous 
consent  I  am  able  to  extend  my  sincere 
congratulations  to  Mr.  Jack  P.  Mills  who 
has  been  named  executive  director  of  the 
Republican  National  Congressional  Com- 
mittee, effective  January  1,  1964. 

Over  the  years  Mr.  Mills  has  provided 
valuable  assistance  to  many  of  my  col- 
leagues. He  has  been  a  good  friend,  and 
a  credit  to  all  of  us  in  public  service. 

I  know  my  colleagues  who  have 
worked  with  Jack  will  agree  that  his 
reputation  and  character  over  the  years 
is  truly  a  record  of  which  we  can  all  be 
proud.  He  has  served  his  Nation  in  com- 
mendable fashion. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  intro- 
duce Jack  Mills  to  my  colleagues  who 
have  not  yet  had  the  opportunity  to  meet 
him. 


Jack  was  bom  in  Milwaukee.  Wis., 
September  14.  1920.    The  son  of  Mr.  and 

Mrs.  Annette  (Christy)  Mills,  he  is  mar- 
ried to  Anna  Lenor  Butke  and  the  father 
of  four  children.  He  has  been  an  execu- 
tive in  industry  and  earlier  in  life  was 
the  assistant  golf  professional  at  the 
Milwaukee  Country  Club. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  he  has 
shown  initiative  and  ambition,  and  has 
helped  shape  the  image  of  public  serv- 
ice of  which  we  are  all  proud. 
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Whj  Busmetimen  Make  Good 
Politicians 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JAMES  G.  FULTON 

OF    PENNSTfLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4, 1963 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  under  unanimous  consent,  I  in- 
clude the  following  from  Nation's  Busi- 
ness, issue  of  November  1963  : 

The  business  community  has  a  vital  stake 
In  Improving  government  at  all  levels,  and 
there  Is  much  that  businessmen  can  con- 
tribute. 

This  is  the  opinion  of  Representative  Heh- 
MAK  T.  SCHNEEBELi.  s  WUllamsport.  Pa., 
businessman  who  has  been  In  Congress  since 
1960.  Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  a  Republican,  was 
first  elected  to  flll  the  vacancy  caused  by 
the  death  of  Representative  Alvln  R.  Bush. 
He  was  reelected  In  the  general  election  of 
I960  and  again  In  1962.  He  U  a  member  of 
the  influential  Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

Mr.  ScHNEKBELt  Is  a  businessman  of  30 
years'  experience.  He  Is  a  commission  dis- 
tributor for  the  Gulf  Oil  Corp.,  owner  of  an 
automobile  dealership  and  part  owner  of 
another  Gulf  distributorship  In  a  nearby 
community  and  two  wholesale-retail  tire 
outlets.  An  Army  captain  during  World  War 
n,  he  served  as  commanding  officer  of  a 
hlgh-exploslves  plant  at  Klngsport.  Tenn. 

An  acUve  Interest  In  civic  affairs  led  Mr 
ScHNEKBKU  Into  polltlcs.  He  served  as  presi- 
dent and  campaign  chairman  for  the  Com- 
munity Chest  and  was  campaign  committee 
chairman  for  YWCA  and  WUllamsport  Hos- 
pital fund  drives.  He  also  was  appointed  to 
the  school  board.  | 

Then  he  was  persuadM  by  the  directors 
of  the  WlUlamsport  Chamber  of  Commerce 
to  act  as  coordinator  of  Its  first  political 
action  course.  The  course  was  in  progress 
when  Representative  Bush  died,  and  a  num- 
ber of  the  city's  leading  citizens  prevailed 
upon  Mr.  Schneebeli  to  run  for  the  vacant 
seat.  He  won  the  special  election  In  April 
1960,  and  In  the  two  general  elections  since 
Increased  his  winning  margin  from  4,200  to 
40,000. 

In  this  Interview  with  Nation's  Business. 
Representative  ScHNEEBBti  tells  why  he  be- 
lieves more  businessmen  should  rvm  for  pub- 
lic office,  what  qualities  they  have  that  are 
useful  In  solving  Government  problems,  and 
explains  how  he  has  put  his  own  business 
experience  to  use  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

"Question.  Mr  Schneebeli.  have  you  found 
your  business  background  helpful  In  Con- 
gress? 

"Answer.  It  Is  a  terrlflc  asset,  particularly 
in  the  committee  on  which  I  serve,  the  taxa- 
tion committee.  I  feel  that  I  can  do  a 
pretty  good  Job  because,  being  a  taxpayer 
of  some  consequence,  I  am  allergic  to  high 
taxes.    On  the  other  hand,  having  to  meet 


a  payroU,  I  recognize  the  fact  that  we  should 
raise  the  money  to  pay  our  expenses.  So  I 
have  an  Interest  In  both  ends  of  the  prob- 
lem, and  I  think  my  business  background, 
together  with  my  educaUon  In  business 
administration  at  Dartmouth,  helps  me 
grasp  a  lot  of  the  Intricate  problems  of  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee. 

"There  is  much  to  learn,  and  I  am  still 
very  much  In  the  learning  process.  There 
is  much  that  I  don't  know,  but  I  am  an  eager 
student  and  try  to  keep  an  Inquiring  mind. 
"Question.  What  qualities  and  abilities 
does  the  average  businessman  have  that  are 
useful  when  brought  to  bear  on  problems  of 
government? 

"Answer.  First  of  all.  government  should 
be  operated  as  close  to  a  profit  and  loss  basis 
as  business.  The  experience  of  a  business- 
man In  trying  to  balance  a  budget  and  show 
a  profit  Is  an  Important  counterbalance  to 
those  people  In  Congress  who  don't  seem  to 
have  much  concern  In  this  area,  who  feel 
that  all  social  programs  are  Justified  regard- 
less of  cost.  We  have  a  little  more  realistic 
approach — a  business  cannot  succeed  unless 
it  shows  some  sort  of  profit  or  surplus. 

"Secondly.  I  think  businessmen  tend  to 
deliberate  a  little  more  on  the  broad  reac- 
tions to  and  results  of  a  decision.  Where 
we  have  used  our  own  money  in  business  we 
have  been  circumspect  as  to  what  the  final 
answer  is  going  to  be.  We  are  a  little  broader 
in  our  outlook.  I  think.  In  determining  all 
angles  to  a  problem. 

"A  businessman  also  brings  Into  politics 
certain  characteristics  of  ethics  and  morality. 
Certainly  in  local  business  you  must  have 
these  quallUes  or  you  are  not  likely  to  be 
successful. 

"I  think  that  experience  In  handling  labor, 
finance,  management,  sales  promotion,  and 
all  the  various  aspects  of  business  gives  us  a 
little  deeper  appreciation  of  the  many  prob- 
lems that  go  into  a  decision  here  In  Wash- 
ington. 

•Question.  Do  you  feel  it  is  Important  that 
more  businessmen  run  for  public  office? 

"Answer.  We  are  witnessing  a  gradual  de- 
crease In  the  number  of  people  In  polltlcs 
who  are  simply  political  professionals.  In 
their  place,  more  and  more.  I  believe  we  will 
find  business  and  professional  people  and 
others  with  experience  outside  the  field  of 
pollUcs  alone.  This  is  a  healthy  trend  and 
one  which  is  essential  if  we  are  to  have 
sound  government  In  the  years  ahead. 

"Since  government  is  getting  into  the  af- 
fairs of  business  so  deeply  In  so  many  areas, 
it  certelnly  should  be  a  matter  of  concern 
that  government  would  be  sympathetic  to 
and  appreciate  business  problems.  And  who 
knows  better  what  the  business  problems  are 
than  a  businessman? 

"I  think  the  professional  pollUclan  gradu- 
ally Is  going  out.  and  I  think  that  people  in 
the  professional  and  business  world  are 
gradually  recognizing  their  responsibilities 
In  this  area.  The  trend  Is  from  restricted 
activity— accepting  civic  responsibility  in 
local  affairs  and  philanthropic  drives— to  a 
more  active  participation  in  politics  on  all 
levels. 

"They  recognize  the  problem  and  they 
are  doing  something  about  It. 

"Question.  Businessmen  feel  they  have  a 
vital  stake  in  taking  part? 

"Answer.  Very  much.  All  we  have  to  do 
Is  think  about  the  tax  bUl.  for  example.  If 
we  can  reduce  the  taxes  of  business  by  10 
percent,  we  will  have  accomplished  some- 
thing very  beneficial  to  the  whole  Nation. 

"Question.  What  acUve  roles  other  than 
elective  office  can  businessmen  take  In  poli- 
tics? 

"Answer.  Well,  they  can  serve  in  several 
capacities.  They  can  serve  on  a  finance 
committee  of  a  political  party,  which  U  very 
Important.  They  can  serve  on  the  executive 
committees  of  district  and  county  organiza- 
tions.    They  can  serve  as  committee  people 


and  ward  workers.  They  can  lend  their 
interest  and  presence  and  active  participa- 
tion In  politics  in  many  areas — as  a  candi- 
date, in  financing  the  party,  and  as  an  active 
worker. 

"Question.  Has  holding  public  office  been 
a  rewarding  experience? 

"Answer.  It  has  been  very  enriching  in 
broadening  my  appreciation  and  concept 
of  our  many  national  problems  and  It  has 
been  very  challenging.  I  often  meet  with 
the  heads  of  large  corporations.  As  Con- 
gressmen, we  meet  with  people  of  this  type 
continually.  We  get  to  know  their  think- 
ing. We  probably  are  In  an  area  of  higher 
executive  Influence  and  contact  than  were 
we  to  stay  home  in  business. 

"The  problems  we  have  to  cope  with  here 
In  Washington  prepare  us  for  handling  big 
business  problems.  If  we  have  any  basis 
for  advancement.  It  would  be  furthered  by 
the  contacts  we  make  in  this  type  of  work. 
"Question.  So  the  experience  is  valuable 
for  the  businessman  who  enters  pollUcs? 

"Answer.  There  is  greater  personal  de- 
velopment than  if  you  were  to  stay  with  a 
single  corporation,  because  you  have  access 
to  many  more  people  with  divergent  ideas. 
This  Is  much  better  preparation  for  handling 
a  big  corporate  Job. 

"It  gives  you  a  concept  of  problems  on 
a  national  scale  and  you  are  thinking  of 
things  in  a  broader  sense,  which  is  also  be- 
coming more  and  more  a  top  corporate 
problem. 

"Question.  How  does  being  a  political 
decisionmaker  in  Congress  differ  from  being 
a  business  decisionmaker? 

"Answer.  First  of  all,  the  business  de- 
cision in  my  case  is  local,  limited  or  per- 
sonal, while  in  Congress  It  Is  more  imper- 
sonal, of  national  consequence  generally, 
probably  more  philosophical,  and  on  a  much 
broader  scale,  with  much  deeper  implica- 
tions all  around.  The  problems  here  are 
deeper  and  more  disturbing. 

"I  usually  Bleep  much  better  with  my 
business  problems  than  I  do  with  my  con- 
gressional problems. 

"Question.  Does  It  require  a  different  ap- 
proach to  get  things  done  in  Congress  than 
in  running  your  own  business? 

"Answer.  Yes.  In  Congress  you  tend  to 
take  an  academic  approach  to  problems  in 
trying  to  grasp  their  broad  significance. 
Secondly,  in  trying  to  decide  your  stand  on 
an  Issue  It  Is  almost  like  being  Judge  ot  Jury. 
Thirdly,  there  are  political  aspecU  of  party 
policy  and  loyalties  which  have  some  im- 
portance. Your  business  problems  are  a  lot 
more  immediate,  limited,  and  specific. 

"In  Government  you  are  dealing  with  the 
public  bank  account.  You  are  very  con- 
cerned with  doing  the  right  thing.  The 
problems  are  always  new  and  usually  mwe 
difficult  to  delineate  specifically  and  solve. 
"Question.  Have  you  found  that  com- 
promise Is  a  more  important  part  of  accom- 
plishing something  in  Congress  than  in 
business? 

"Answer.  Yes.  In  bvislness  it  Is  usually 
yes  or  no.  But  in  Congress  there  are  so  many 
aspects.  Take  this  tax  program.  There  were 
35  or  40  different  areas  in  which  changes 
were  recommended  or  made.  Well,  you 
might  be  able  to  subscribe  to  80  percent  of 
them,  but  the  only  way  you  get  80  percent 
of  them  Is  to  accept  20  percent  you  dont 
like.  In  business  you  would  be  more  apt  to 
take  the  80  percent  and  discard  the  20  per- 
cent.   We  don't  have  that  choice  here. 

"Question.  Do  you  think  that  most  com- 
panies are  doing  enough  to  encourage  their 
executives  to  take  part  In  politics? 

"Answer.  I  dont  know   that  most  com- 
panies are.    Many  companies  do  a  very  effec- 
tive Job.     Some  of  the  larger  companies  I  . 
know  should  do  more. 

"One  of  the  largest  companies,  A.T.  ft  T.. 
is  doing  a  marvelous  Job.  Another  large 
national  corporation  Is  doing  virtually  noth- 
ing, and  I  have   told  the  chairman   of  Its 
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board  that  I  think  it  la  unfortunata  hia  com- 
pany doaan't  get  into  thla  area  more.  So 
much  of  their  future  ta  tied  up  in  what 
happena  in  Washln«ton  that  it  behoovea 
them  to  a«e  that  the  representatives  who 
are  down  here  are  not  unsympathetic  to 
the  fact  that  business  helped  to  create  a  lot 
of  wliat  is  good  in  America. 

"I  believe  there  Is  a  strong  trend  toward 
big  business  encouraging  political  partici- 
pation at  all  levels,  and  this  is  good  for  the 
country. 

"Question.  Do  moat  corporations  support 
their  executives  once  they  get  into  politics? 
"Answer.  Ckuporatlona  which  encourage 
their  employees  to  get  into  pollUca  certainly 
should  and  do  support  them  because  they 
reoognlae  their  responsibility  in  creating  this 
interest. 

"Gulf  Oil.  for  example,  with  which  I  am 
afllllated.  has  a  salaried  employee  from  Scran- 
ton,  Pa.,  who  happens  to  be  Democrat  and 
who  recently  was  elected  to  the  State  assem- 
bly. So  Qulf  does  not  necessarily  Just  reflect 
the  Republican  viewpoint,  because  their 
other  man  in  politics  from  Pennsylvania  is  a 
Democrat. 

"Gulf  Oil  was  one  of  the  original  leaders 
in  urging  businessmen  to  get  into  politics. 
Much  of  this  spadework  was  done  by  Archie 
Gray,  former  executive  vice  president. 

"Since  my  election,  there  have  been  no 
pressures  or  political  overtiu-es  from  Gulf 
or  any  of  my  other  biisinesa  connections.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  in  committee  I  voted  In 
favor  of  the  two  tax  provisions  regarding 
additional  taxation  of  oil  companies,  which 
were  contrary  to  the  Interest  of  the  major  oil 
companies. 

"Question.  What  is  the  best  way  for  a 
businessman  to  get  started  in  politics? 

"Answer.  He  should  create  in  the  public 
mind  the  knowledge  that  he  is  interested  In 
public  service.  He  can  do  thla  by  working 
with  community  projects  and  by  not  limit- 
ing himself  to  his  business  alone.  Being  a 
good  commvmity  worker  Is  probably  the  best 
background. 

"Question.  How  did  you  set  up  your  po- 
litical organization? 

"Answer.  At  the  outset,  I  capitalized  on 
my  knowledge  of  organizing  people  with  a 
common  objective.  I  had  a  meeting  each 
Monday  of  the  first  2  months  with  people 
whose  opinion  I  valued  and  people  who  had 
some  practical  experience  in  politics. 

"In  the  first  2  months  I  went  around  to 
the  other  seven  counties,  visiting  newspaper 
editors,  county  chairmen,  people  interested 
In  politics,  radio  stations,  and  so  forth.  I 
wanted  to  let  people  see  and  know  who 
Hexm  Schnexbeli  was.  They  had  no  idea, 
since  I  was  new  at  this  work. 

"Then  I  got  to  the  practical  matter  of  go- 
ing around  to  Republican  political  meetings 
being  organized  for  our  special  election. 

"Suddenly  the  special  election  became  a 
big  national  issue  because  It  preceded  the 
1960  presidential  election.  Political  pundits 
were  looking  for  straws  In  the  wind,  and  I 
guess  I  was  one  of  the  straws.  The  Repub- 
licans were  determined  they  weren't  going  to 
lose  this  seat,  which  they  had  held  for  years, 
despite  the  fact  they  had  a  businessman  who 
had  never  run  for  politics  and  had  to  be  sold 
as  a  candidate.  And  the  Democrats,  realiz- 
ing they  had  a  pretty  good  proposition,  be- 
gan pouring  in  an  awful  lot  of  money.  It 
was  pretty  rough  going  for  an  amateur. 

"Question.  How  big  was  your  winning 
margin?  * 

"Answer.  In  the  special  election  I  won  by 
4,200  votes.  The  following  November  I  ran 
against  the  same  person  and  won  by  20.000. 
In  1962, 1  won  by  40,000. 

"I  attribute  this  Increase  to,  first  of  all, 
hard  work  In  Congress;  and  secondly,  sales 
promotion  work  which  I  had  learned  In  busi- 
ness. I  became  aggressive  and  advised  the 
people  that  I  was  their  Congressman  in  order 
to  help  them,  and  asked  what  their  problems 
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were  and  what  their  views  were.  They  liked 
this  approach,  which  was  learned  through 
business  experience. 

"Question.  Since  your  election  have  you 
retained  your  business  interests? 

"Answer.  Yes.  I  go  home  about  every 
other  weekend  and  I  spend  about  5  or  6  hours 
a  month  on  my  personal  business.  I  think 
that  It  is  Just  as  well  that  quite  a  few  Con- 
gressmen have  an  independent  income  so 
they  aren't  beholden  to  the  office  and  can 
express  an  independent  view  at  times. 

"I  am  not  a  professional  politician  in  that 
respect,  and  I  think  this  Independent  Income 
is  an  asset  to  me  in  making  an  Independent, 
impersonal  decision. 

"Question.  Do  you  hope  to  stay  in  Con- 
gress or  do  you  eventually  plan  to  go  back  to 
full-time  business? 

"Answer.  Prom  what  I  have  seen  down 
here  I  think  one  of  the  most  difficult  prob- 
lems is  for  some  people  to  realize  when  their 
term  of  contribution  and  worthwhile  service 
is  ended. 

"Although  there  aren't  too  many  Instances 
of  this  type,  there  are  a  few  people  who  tend 
to  stay  too  long,  and  I  hope  I  don't  get  in 
the  same  sort  of  situation.  But  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  be  too  self -critical  in  trying  to  arrive 
at  a  proper  appraisal  of  when  our  service  is 
declining." 


Address   of  Hon.  John   S.   Monagan   on 
Water  Foliation  Control 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BARRATT  O'HARA    - 

or  nxiMois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4, 1963 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
water  pollution  control  and  abatement 
is  a  matter  of  great  concern  to  the  people 
of  Chicago,  and  the  address  this  week 
of  our  distlngxiished  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Connecticut  [Mr. 
MoNAGAN],  was  an  event  of  importance. 

I  am  extending  my  remarks  to  include 
the  full  text  of  Congressman  Monacan's 
speech  before  the  Association  of  State 
and  Interstate  Water  Pollution  Control 
Administrators,  delivered  in  Chicago  on 
Deceml)er  3,  1963: 

I  am  delighted  to  be  here  today  to  discuss 
with  you  some  of  the  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution control  and  abatement.  As  you  know, 
your  association  testified  earlier  this  year 
before  the  Natural  Resoxirces  and  Power  Sub- 
committee of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
on  which  I  serve,  at  its  water  pollution  con- 
trol hearings  in  Washington.  Your  associ- 
ation made  a  significant  contribution  to  the 
subcommittee's  record.  I  hope  that  my  re- 
marks here  today  will  be  as  useful  to  you  as 
your  association's  testimony  has  been  to  our 
subconunlttee. 

The  water  crisis  of  the  century  is  not  the 
shortage  of  water  itself,  but  the  shortage  of 
usable,  clean  water. 

Water  pollution  has  become  the  Nation's 
single  most  desperate  natural  resources  prob- 
lem. Almost  all  of  our  major  streams  and 
rivers  and  lakes  are  suffering  increasing  pol- 
lution. This  pollution  Jeopardizes  our  water 
supplies,  menaces  the  public  health,  destroys 
aquatic  life,  and  disgraces  our  environment. 
It  is  a  direct  result  of  rapid  growth  in  popu- 
lation and  ruban  living,  plus  the  unprece- 
dented technological  advances  of  industry  in 
the  past  two  decades. 

The  Impact  which  the  increasing  popula- 
tion and  the  growing  urbanization  of  our 


country  have  on  our  clean  water  supply  can 
easily  be  understood  in  terms  of  a  few  figures. 

In  the  63  years  since  1900,  the  Nation's 
population  Increased  from  76  to  180  mUlion; 
new  towns  and  cities  sprang  up  where  only 
farms  or  wildernesses  existed;  villages  of  3,000 
or  4,000  expanded  to  60,000  and  more;  cities 
of  100,000  are  approaching  or  have  exceeded 
a  million  in  population. 

In  1900  the  Nation's  urban  population 
was  30  million.  It  has  grown  beyond  125 
million  in  the  sixties.  By  the  year  2000 
the  urban  population  of  the  United  States 
may  exceed  300  million. 

Water  pollution  control  problems  caused 
by  the  increases  in  population  are  already 
urgent.  In  the  remaining  36  years  of  this 
century  they  will  become  overwhelming  un- 
less a  basis  for  dealing  with  them  is  laid 
today. 

The  sources  of  pollution  In  our  Nation's 
rivers  and  streams  are  almost  innumerable. 
Untreated  wastes  are  still  being  dumped  Into 
rivers  and  streams  in  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Oils,  garbage,  chemicals,  acid 
drainage  from  mines,  and  many  other  sub- 
stances, including  new  chemicals  such  as 
synthetic  fibers  and  detergents,  pesticides 
radioactive  wastes,  and  a  number  of  other 
items  that  we  could  mention,  are  ruining 
our  waters. 

Water  demands  are  increasing  every  day 
Vast  quantities  of  water  are  required  to  pro- 
duce 1  ton  of  synthetic  rubber,  or  a  ton  of 
high-grade   paper,    or  a   ton   of  cold-rolled 

steel. 

New  or  developing  ind\istries  will,  within 
the  next  few  years,  more  than  double  the 
demand  for  good  quality  water.  We  will 
have  to  reuse  our  waters  as  they  pass  from 
the  land  to  the  sea,  and  unless  we  Uke  bold 
and  concerted  action  to  meet  this  expanding 
demand  for  reusable  water,  the  United 
States  will,  within  the  next  generation,  face 
economic  retardation  and  a  resulting  impair- 
ment of  our  national  strength  to  an  almost 
unprecedented  degree. 

The  control  of  water  polluUon  thus  in- 
volves the  health  and  economic  destiny  of 
our  entire  Nation.  We  have  an  equally  great 
responsibUlty  to  malnUln  clean  waters  for 
recreation,  propagation  of  fish  and  wildlife 
and  preservation  of  the  esthetic  beauty  of 
our  country. 

It  was  for  these  reasons  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, the  Honorable  William  L.  Dawson  of 
Illinois,  establUhed  the  Natural  Resources 
and  Power  Subcommittee  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  to  make  an  extensive  and  in- 
tensive inquiry  to  appraise  how  effectively 
Government  agencies  and  others  are  dealing 
with  the  problems  of  our  Nation's  increas- 
ing water  pollution  and  to  determine  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  the  techniques  for 
preventing  or  controlling  the  rising  pollu- 
tion levels  of  so  many  of  our  Nation's  rivers, 
streams,  and  other  surface  waters. 

The  Natural  Resources  and  Power  Sub- 
committee has  held  extensive  hearings  in 
Washington,  as  well  as  In  different  regions 
of  the  country,  including  New  England,  the 
Middle  Atlantic  area,  the- Midwest,  and  the 
Pacific  Northwest,  and  this  week  in  Texas. 
I  assure  you  that  the  Congress  is  deeply 
concerned  about  the  problems  of  water  pol- 
lution. 

Ehiring  these  intensive  hearings,  almost 
200  witnesses  submitted  Information.  Gov- 
ernment and  Industry  representatives,  as 
well   as   other   Interested   citizens,    testified. 

While  refiectlng  substantial  achievements 
of  State  and  Federal  officials,  the  testimony 
before  our  subcommittee  has  revealed  the 
rapidly  growing  backlog  of  needs  that  must 
be  met  to  carry  out  successfully  a  national 
water  quality  control  program. 

Under  the  Water  Pollution  Control  Acts 
of  1956  and  1961.  much  more  must  be  done. 
New  projects  are  required — to  keep  pace  with 
population  growth— In  the  field  of  municipal 
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waste  collection  and  treatment.  In  addition, 
the  testimony  before  our  subcommittee  re- 
vealed that  there  are  15  million  Americans 
today  who  are  not  served  by  any  sewers  or 
treatment  works.  The  method  of  sewage 
treatment  employed  today  is  the  same  In 
principle  as  that  used  by  the  Egyptians  2,000 
years  ago.    That  is  not  progress. 

Both  municipal  and  Industrial  wastes  have 
presented  pollution  problems  for  some  time. 
The  newest  pollution  i»-oblem  comes  from 
the  fast  growing  companies  producing  syn- 
thetics and  chemicals  which  find  their  way 
into  watercourses.  Tliese  chemicals  Include 
pesticides,  radioactive  materials,  detergents, 
and  fertilizers.  Testimony  showed  that  many 
of  these  chemicals  do  not  respond  to  biologi- 
cal treatment  and  that  they  persist  In  streams 
for  a  long  time.  They  are  increasingly 
troublesome  sources  of  pollution  with  far 
reaching  and  still  unpredictable  effects  on 
our  rivers  and  streams.  Some  of  the  wastes 
carry  both  immediate  health  hazards  and 
long-term  genetic  hazards  which  have  not 
yet  been  adequately  appraised. 

These  newer  pollution  problems,  as  well  as 
the  growing  backlog  of  conventional  prob- 
lems of  treating  municipal  and  industrial 
waste,  indicate  the  compelling  need  for  ma- 
jor new  efforts  in  the  reduction  and  preven- 
tion of  water  pollution.  Recently  enacted 
Federal  legislation  is  pointed  in  the  right 
direction.  Yet  we  are  faced  with  the  in- 
escapable fact  of  the  deterioration  of  water 
quality,  a  fact  which  clearly  demonstrates 
the  need  for  new  preventive  efforts. 

These  efforts  must  be  made  by  the  States 
and  local  agencies  by  enforcing  antipollution 
laws  which  are  available  to  them  and  by 
strengthening  those  which  are  shown  to  be 
inadequate.  In  addition  to  the  preventive 
efforts  required  through  the  enforcement  of 
antipollution  laws,  there  is  a  great  need  for 
more  sewage  treatment  works  to  handle 
effiuent  from  cities.  Industries,  and  farms, 
and  for  the  development  of  new  methods  to 
treat  chemical,  pesticide,  and  radioactive 
wastes. 

Though  much  remains  to  be  learned  about 
many  of  these  problems,  water  pollution 
control  cannot  wait  upon  the  development 
of  all  the  answers.  Our  present  state  of 
knowledge  in  many  fields  is  sufficient  for  the 
Imposition  and  vigorous  enforcement  of  con- 
trols to  safeguard  the  public  health  and 
welfare,  and  to  provide  for  the  quality  and 
quantity  of  water  which  our  rapidly  expand- 
ing population  and  economy  require. 

Among  the  new  pollutants  are  the  hard 
detergents  which  are  found  in  most  soaps 
and  cleaning  solutions.  They  have  been  a 
serious  nuisance  in  a  number  of  streams 
where  the  foaming  has  been  excessive.  The 
companies  manufacturing  detergents  have 
assured  us  that  the  chemical  formula  of  their 
products  is  going  to  be  revised  so  that  they 
will  be  degradable  and  susceptible  to  treat- 
ment in  our  treatment  plants.  This  is  some- 
thing that  must  be  done.  Legislation  is 
pending  in  Congress,  as  we  know,  to  forbid 
the  manufacture  and  sale  of  so-called  hard 
detergents.  I  think  that  the  work  of  our 
subcommittee  is  going  to  encourage  progress 
in  this  area. 

I  must  admit  that  at  times  during  the 
hearings  it  sounded  as  though  we  were  mak- 
ing no  progress  at  all  in  pollution  abatement. 
Water  pollution  seemed  to  l>e  as  bad  as  it 
was  60  years  ago.  At  that  time  we  were 
losing  lives  from  waterborne  typhoid;  now 
we  are  losing  lives  from  waterborne 
hepatitis. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  most  encouraging  parts 
of  the  hearings  was  to  learn  of  the  great 
amount  of  research  that  is  being  done  at  all 
government  levels,  and  by  Industry  and  other 
private  concerns.  I  think  that  this  acceler- 
ated research  and  development  work  now 
taking  place  will  do  great  things  for  the 
overall  pollution  abatement  program. 

The  responsibility  for  research  and  for 
the  management  of  water  pollution  falls  on 
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all  water  users,  as  well  as  on  local.  State, 
interstate,  and  Federal  agencies.  The  simple 
reason  for  this  is  that  streamfiow  does  not 
recognize  political  boundaries.  So  from  the 
beginning  we  have  recognized  that  streams 
may  transcend  local  areas  and  become  a 
national  concern.  The  problem  of  pollution 
is  so  enormous  that  it  is  big  enough  to  give 
everyone  a  share  in  its  solution. 

Water  pollution  is  expensive.  It  costs  the 
individual,  the  businessman,  the  cc«nmu- 
nity,  and  the  Nation.  No  one  escapes  the 
economic  loss  brought  about  by  the  pollu- 
tion of  our  most  valuable  resotu-ce. 

Some  of  these  losses  or  damages  are  evi- 
denced by  the  additional  costs  which  must 
be  met,  such  as  construction,  operation,  and 
maintenance  of  water  treatment  facilities. 

But  the  bulk  of  the  costs  of  pollution  can- 
not be  directly  tabulated. 

How  Is  the  Impairment  to  health  measured 
in  dollars?  Or  the  loss  of  recreational  facil- 
ities, depreciated  property  values,  or  the 
failure  of  industry  to  expand? 

While  these  indirect  consequences  of  pol- 
lution cannot  be  expressed  in  precise  dollar 
terms,  they  are  nevertheless  real  and  consti- 
tute a  critical  barrier  to  the  fulfillment  of 
local  and  national  economic  goals. 

Pollution  control  measures  ocMnbat  these 
adverse  conditions  and  produce  economic 
benefits  associated  with  the  improved  water 
quality.  These  benefits  are  often  not  ap- 
parent to  the  public,  howevw-,  because  they 
constitute  insurance  for  future  use  of  water 
as  well  as  for  immediate  use. 

The  taxpayer  must  realize  that  while  it 
costs  money  to  prevent  or  combat  water  pol- 
lution, the  return  is  great  In  attracting 
thriving  and  expanding  industry  and  pro- 
ducing healthful  conununity  water  condi- 
tions. 

Water  pollution  is  not  new  and  the  prob- 
lem has  become  more  serious  for  three  pri- 
mary reasons:  (l)  rapidly  expanding 
industry,  (2)  growing  and  shifting  popula- 
tion, and  (3)  use  of  more  water  per  person. 
The  problem  of  water  pollution  is  more  acute 
in  some  areas  than  In  others,  and  is  espe- 
cially severe  in  some  areas.  It  is  the  key 
part  of  the  whole  complex  problem  of  wise 
water  use. 

We  are  not  running  out  of  water,  but  now 
and  in  the  future  we  will  have  to  use  our 
streams  more  wisely  to  meet  our  growing 
needs.  " 

Although  significant  progress  has  been 
made  in  managing  water  pollution,  we  are 
not  keeping  up  with  growth  and  demand 
and  we  need,  therefore,  to  step  up  study 
research,  and  all  other  efforts  if  we  are  to 
head  off  a  very  real  water  supply  crisis. 

In  stepping  up  these  efforts,  there  are 
responsibilities  facing  all  of  us  as  water 
users.  We  need  to  work  as  effectively  as  we 
can  at  the  individual  and  Industrial  level, 
and  through  the  most  effective  agencies  we 
can  use  at  the  local.  State,  Interstate,  and 
Federal  levels. 

Most  Important  of  all,  the  different  classes 
of  water  users,  including  industry,  must 
cooperate  to  guarantee  that  the  needs  for 
the  differing  and  sometimes  confiicting  uses 
of  water  are  met  in  a  safe  and  equitable 
manner. 

At  the  beginning  of  my  remarks  I  stated 
that  unless  a  basis  is  laid  now  for  dealing 
with  the  water  pollution  problems  of  the 
next  30-odd  years,  these  problems  would  be 
absolutely  overwhelming  by  the  year  2000. 
A  good  first  step  toward  meeting  the  chal- 
lenge of  the  year  2000,  occurred  on  October 
16,  when  the  Senate  passed  a  bill  (S.  649) 
introduced  by  Senator  Muskie  to  amend  the 
Federal  Water  Pollution  Control  Act.  The 
bill  would  accomplish,  In  brief,  the  following 
purposes  : 

1.  It  would  express  the  national  policy  "to 
enhance  the  quality  and  value  of  our  water 
resources  and  •  •  •  for  the  prevention,  con- 
trol, and  abatement  of  water  pollution." 


2.  It  would  establish  a  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  within  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare to  administer  comprehensive  programs, 
Interstate  cooperation,  enforcement  measures 
to  abate  pyoUutlon,  establishment  of  water 
quality  standards,  and  poUutlon  by  Federal 
installations. 

3.  It  would  provide  for  an  Assistant  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to 
assist  the  Secretary  of  that  Department  to 
supervise  and  direct  the  administration  of 
that  Department's  functions  related  to 
water  pollution. 

4.  It  would  authorize  apjmjpriation  of  $20 
million  annually  for  4  years  research  and  de- 
velopment grants,  up  to  50  percent  of  the 
estimated  reasonable  cost  of  demonstration 
projects  for  separating  combined  sewer  sys- 
tems; 

5.  It  would  increase  the  Individual  dollar 
ceiling  limitations  of  Federal  grants  tor  con- 
struction of  waste  treatment  works  from 
$600,000  to  ei  mUlion  for  a  single  project 
and  from  $2,400,000  to  $4  million  for  a  Joint 
project  involving  two  or  more  communities; 

6.  It  would  authorize  an  additional  10 
percent  in  the  grant  for  construction  of  waste 
treatment  works  if  the  project  is  certified 
as  conforming  with  a  comprehensive  plan 
for  a  metropolitan  area; 

7.  It  would  authorize  enforcement  meas- 
ures to  abate  pollution  when  any  person  is 
prevented  from  marketing  shellfish  or  sheU- 
flsh  products  in  Interstate  commerce  as  a 
result  of  such  pollution  and  action  of  Fed- 
eral, State,  or  local  authorities; 

8.  It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  after  public 
hearing  and  consultation  with  all  Interested 
parties,  to  prepare  and  to  encourage  the  de- 
velopment of  regulations  establishing  stand- 
ards of  water  quality  for  interstate  waters; 

9.  It  would  provide  that  waste  water  dis- 
charges by  Federal  Installations  shall  be 
controlled  under  permits  issued  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  HEW. 

10.  It  would  establish  a  procedure  to  eval- 
uate progress  in  the  development  of  decom- 
posable detergents  which  will  not  cause  or 
contribute  to  the  pollution  of  surface  and 
underground  waters,  to  develop  standards  of 
decomposability  for  such  detergents,  and  to 
authorize  the  promulgation  of  such  stand- 
ards at  such  time  as  detergents  confcMroing 
to  the  proposed  standards  of  decomposability 
are  generaUy  avaUable  to  the  manufacturers 
of  detergents. 

11.  It  would  establish  audit  procedures 
concerning  expenditvu-e  of  construction 
grants. 

12.  It  would  state  the  authority  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  over  labor  standards  gov- 
erning construction  of  federally  aided  waste 
treatment  facilities. 

The  Muskie  bill,  as  well  as  a  companion 
bill  which  I  introduced  earlier  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  (HJl.  9007),  are  now 
pending  before  the  House  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee, and  hearings  on  these  bUls  will  be 
held  this  week,  beginning  tomorrow,  De- 
cember 4. 

I  do  not  take  the  position  that  our  water 
resources  cannot  survive  without  the  enact- 
ment of  each  of  the  provisions  in  these  bills. 
I  have  been  a  legislator  far  too  long  to  be- 
lieve that  the  Nation,  or  its  natural  resource*, 
will  stand  or  fall  on  the  enactaient,  or  fail- 
ure of  enactment,  of  a  particular  provision. 
But  I  do  believe  that  taken  altogether  the 
provisions  of  these  bills  represent  a  most 
important  and  worthwhile  effort  to  meet  our 
water  resources  problems  before  it  is  too 
late. 

Achieving  cleanliness  in  our  streams  will 
entail  the  making  of  Judgments  and  the 
weighing  of  competing  factore  of  economics 
and  the  less  tangible  benefits  of  recreational, 
esthetic,  and  wildlife  values.  The  lines 
which  must  t>e  drawn  will  vary  from  area 
to  area,  from  stream  to  stream,  from  basin 
to  basin,   and   will   depend  on   the  varying 
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judgmanta  of  many  people.  There  will  un- 
doubtedly be  disagreements  between  thoee 
who  believe  In  utilizing  the  full  a^^mllatlng 
capacities  of  the  Btreama.  and  thooe  who 
believe  that  atreama  are  more  important  for 
fishing,  boating,  and  swimming.  There  will 
be  differences  between  those  who  bellevs 
that  water  pollution  control  Is  solely  the 
Job  of  the  locality,  the  SUte.  or  the  region, 
and  those  who  beUeve  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment mtist  take  an  Increasingly  vigorous 
role  m  the  oontroi  and  reduction  o€ 
pollution. 

Out  subcommittee  recognises  these  many 
problems  and  differing  attitudes.  We  are 
examining  an  the  available  facts,  opinions 
and  reccmmendatlona  on  this  subject  from 
every  part  of  the  country.  We  are  using 
them  to  Btlmxilate  action  in  many  quarters. 
From  our  findings  and  recommendations  will 
undoubtedly  evolve  legislation,  executive  ac- 
tion, research,  and  new  points  of  view. 

The  hearings  and  investigations  by  ova 
subcommittee  are  not  yet  complete.  I  am 
convinced,  however,  that  the  subcommittee 
has  already  created  a  heightened  awareness 
on  the  part  of  Government  offlclals  respon- 
sible for  the  Federal  water  pollution  control 
program.  It  has  sharpened  administrative 
practices  and  stimulated  more  Imaginative 
and  creative  policies. 

For  example,  when  our  hearings  disclosed 
how  little  has  been  done  to  control  water 
pollution  caused  by  drainage  of  acid  waters 
from  both  existing  and  abandoned  coal  mine 
works,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave  per- 
sonal emphasis  to  create  an  Intensified  effort 
within  the  Interior  Department  on  that  sub- 
ject. Similarly,  as  a  result  of  our  subcom- 
mittee's Inquiry,  many  FedertO^  agencies  are 
now  scrutinizing  their  own  waste  discharge 
practices  and  much  progress  Is  being  made 
to  reduce  or  abate  their  pollutlonal  affects. 
Various  agencies  are  also  examining  their 
statutory  authority  with  respect  to  water 
pollution  control,  and  I  anticipate  that  var- 
loiis  bUls  wlU  be  Introduced  to  eliminate 
deficiencies  In  the  existing  law  on  this  sub- 
ject. 

Th*  subcommittee's  hearings  have  also 
served  another  significant  purpose  which,  I 
feel.  Is  all  too  often  neglected — that  of  edu- 
cating the  public.  The  great  number  of 
newspaper  repcaiv  and  articles  appearing  In 
professional  and  trade  publications  regarding 
the  subcommittee's  hearings  leave  no  doxibt 
that  we,  along  with  other  groups,  have  made 
a  deep  Impression  on  the  public  conscience. 
Where  before  there  was  apathy,  there  are  now 
the  stirrings  of  widespread  citizen  concern 
over  the  preservation  of  our  water  resources. 
In  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours,  that  is 
the  all-Important  beginning  of  a  solution  to 
a  problem. 

The  Association  of  State  and  Interstate 
Water  Pollution  Control  Administrators  has 
secured  for  itself,  by  virtue  of  its  constant 
and  diligent  efforts,  a  vanguard  position  in 
the  crusade  to  preserve  the  Nation's  water 
reeoiu-ces.  Please  accept  my  congratulations 
for  the  work  you  are  doing.  We  Members  of 
Congress  are  happy  to  be  associated  with  you 
In  this  great  enterprise.  I  know  we  will 
succeed. 


and  respected  colleague,  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Connecticut, 
William  L.  St.  Owcr 

Never  has  the  Second  Congressional 
District  of  our  State  been  so  well  repre- 
sented as  by  my  worthy  associate  who 
has  been  sorely  missed  during  his  ab- 
sence from  this  Chamber.  I  join  my 
fellow  Congressmen  in  greeting  our  com- 
patriot and  know  that  he  will  bravely 
join  us  In  the  fight  to  enact  the  policies 
formulated  by  President  Kennedy  and 
now  embraced  by  President  Johnson 
which  will  Insure  the  continued  growth 
of  our  Nation. 
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ComgnumuLU  William  L.  St  Oafe 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  BERNARD  F.  GRABOWSKI 

OT  coNKwrnctrr 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday.  December  4, 1963 

Mr.   GRABOWSKI.     Mr.   Speaker.   I 

would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
welcome  back  to  our  body  a  good  friend 


Ships  That  Pats 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENNSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  4, 1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under  leave 
to  extend  my  remarks,  I  include  a  letter 
in  answer  to  a  letter  from  Mr.  Baldwin 
of  the  Lumber  Institute. 

Dear  Mr.  Baldwin: 

The  tone  of  your  letter  and  the  attached 
agenda  plus  the  NAHB  attacks  on  HJl.  2513 
shows  pretty  much  how  the  so-called  export 
trade  Increase  and  dollar  balances  have  de- 
teriorated since  a  few  of  us  stood  up  against 
the  misnamed  Trade  Expansion  Act  in  1962. 

All  of  the  propaganda  to  the  contrary  the 
most  telling  statistics  can  be  read  in  the 
waterllne  of  the  outgoing  ships  from  the  lum- 
ber terminals  in  Dundalk.  Baltimore,  Md. 

While  In  session  I  live  below  Annapolis  on 
the  Chesapeake  Bay.  I  see  the  ships  coming 
into  our  ports  loaded  to  the  waterllne.  I 
see  them  going  out  floating  high.  wide,  and 
easy. 

When  they  are  low  in  the  water  they're  on 
an  outward  voyage  you  can  bet  it's  foreign 
aid.  military  vehicles  or  wheat  and  other 
Public  Law  480  shipments. 

What  doesn't  seem  to  phase  the  sopho- 
moric  economists,  the  unwitting  victims  of 
the  hard  sell  artists  of  the  international  trade 
profiteers  is  that  when  imports  squeeze  the 
domestic  market  It  results  in  depressed 
prices,  lowered  profits  for  expansion  and  in- 
vestment, static  labor  wages  and  automated 
unemployment. 

We  talk  about  percentages  of  domestic 
market  when  measuring  imports  with  little 
or  no  consideration  given  to  the  spread  of 
the  imports.  For  Instance  If  the  lumber  im- 
ports are  70  percent  of  U.S.  market  and 
probably  a  lot  more  when  one  checks  Into 
all  types,  forms  and  prices  containing  lum- 
ber products  are  counted,  it  doesn't  mean 
that  the  loss  of  business  Is  spread  evenly  over 
all  U.S.  lumber  producers.  It  can  hit  one 
producer  harder  than  another.  In  fact,  it 
can  and  has  put  the  regional  or  marginal 
producer  out  of  business  and  bids  to  put  the 
average  producer  on  the  shelf  In  a  few  short 
years. 

Tou  ask  what  I  think  can  be  done.  It's 
beyond  what  I  think,  it's  now  a  problem  of 
reversing  millions  of  pages  of  propaganda 
and  endorsement  of  unsound  economic  trade 
policies. 

This  can  only  be  done  if  all  the  Industries 
affected  would  courageously  and  unselfishly 
do  what  the  industrial  trade  profiteers  have 
done,  Join  together  all  their  efforts  and 
awaken  to  the  fact  that  one  by  one  they  have 
no  power  or  effect  upon  Congress  or  the 
press,  or  the  people,  or  the  President. 


Let^  be  realistic.  No  U.S.  industry  f^n 
survive  In  a  free-trade  world  so  long  as  ws 
have  fixed  costs  of  production  baaed  upon 
raw  materials,  labor,  taxes,  and  servioes  in 
the  United  States  which  are  for  all  practical 
purposes  mandated  by  Government  with 
local.  State  and  Federal  tax  agencies,  union 
contracts  and  protection  for  unions  under 
our  Constltutloo,  antitrust  and  antlunem- 
ployment  laws. 

No  sane  person  would  advocate  wiping  out 
the  S3r8tems  of  check  and  balance  contained 
in  the  above  mentioned  and  other  laws  of 
our  Nation  and  yet  the  very  same  persona 
who  scream  to  high  heaven  if  we  ever  at- 
tempted to  cut  out  social  security,  unem- 
ployment compensation,  etc.,  are  in  the  fore- 
front demanding  so-called  free  trade  with 
nations  whose  basic  costs  of  production  are 
in  no  more  reasonable  or  measurable  terms 
comparable  to  ours. 

I've  been  to  Biurope  and  Asia.  Hong  Kong 
to  Japan.  I've  seen  their  production  facili- 
ties, their  costs  of  labor  and  their  govern- 
ment commissions  for  export  products.  I>» 
seen  the  most  modern  plants  in  the  world 
being  run  by  7-,  18-,  and  a5-cent-an-hour 
labor. 

The  problem  Isnt  one  of  labor  alone  any- 
more than  it's  one  for  the  lumber  indt»try 
alone. 

As  you  note  more  than  a  hundred  Itfem- 
bers  of  Congress  signed  a  petlUon  in  behalf 
of  the  lumber  Industry.  More  than  200 
signed  a  petition  to  help  save  the  shoe 
Industry. 

Individuals  and  regional  groups  compris- 
ing a  sizable  majority  of  both  Houses  of  Con- 
gress have  at  one  time  or  another  signed 
petlUons  or  introduced  legislation  seeking 
quotas  for  this  or  that  product  or  indiostry. 
Many  others  have  dropped  antidumping  bills 
Into  the  hopper. 

It's  strange  but  true.  Cbngress  is  made  up 
of  in  the  main  of  protectionists — protection- 
ists for  their  Individual  district's  products 
but  collectively  the  Congress  is  for  so-called 
free  trade. 

Why  Is  this  the  case?  The  answer  can  be 
oversimplified  by  saying  that  they  are  look- 
ing after  their  own  skins  locaUy  and  yet 
nationally  they  are  make-believe  statesmen. 
This  is  true,  but  it  isn't  the  whole  reason 
for  the  paradoxical  position  of  being  for  and 
against  a  subject  matter  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 

Basically  all  of  us  are  both  protectionists 
and  freetraders.  We  want  protection  for 
what  we  seU  and  we  want  bargains  for  what 
we  buy.  Few  of  us  seem  to  grasp  the  full 
picture.  When  any  one  worker  U  displaced 
by  unsound  trade  practices  and  policies, 
every  other  worker  loses. 

When  any  one  Industry  suffers  all  others 
suffer.  Only  recently  have  some  of  the  more 
able  newsmen  started  to  cut  out  the  chaff 
from  the  wheat  and  are  telling  the  truth 
about  the  Import-export  trade  policies  and 
their  effect  upon  our  National  economy. 

One  such  newsman.  Jack  Anderson,  writ- 
ing in  the  syndicated  news  column  "Wash- 
ington Merry-Oo-Round"  slapped  the  fake 
figures  and  false  picture  painted  about  the 
steel  Industry.  You  will  note  that  he  covers 
the  fact  that  U.S.  oversea  investments  have 
created  the  overexpanslon  In  steel  produc- 
tion and  we  are  Just  starting  to  see  the  re- 
sults of  free  trade  between  unlike  economics 
in  a  given  world  sxirplus  product. 

We've  seen  this  In  cotton,  wheat,  peanuts 
and  other  agricultural  products.  We  are 
entering  the  final  stage  of  the  cotton  fiasco 
when  Congress  votes  on  an  additional  $300 
million  subsidy  for  cotton,  this  time  we 
pay  It  to  the  textile  mills. 

Shades  of  free  trade  seem  to  be  forming 
a  shroud  around  the  U.S.  free  enterprise 
system.  The  formula  for  cotton,  subsidy 
out  of  the  U.S.  treasury  for  cottongrowers, 
payments  to  cotton  warehousers,  pvu-chaaes 
by  U.S.  Government,  reseU  to  foreign  textUe 
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mills  for  $42.60  lest  than  domestic  mills 
floods  of  cotton  textile  hit  U.S.  market.  XJB 
textile  mills  lose  Income,  workers  lose  Jobs 
Government  proposes  S42.60  gift  (credit  on 
purchases)  to  UB.  mills  to  save  U.S.  indus- 
try. 

The  cost  of  subsidy  on  cotton  from  and 
to  textiles  wUl  be  greater  in  dollar  value 
than  the  entire  cotton  export  dollar  collected 
by  UB.  Government. 

This  then  is  the  order  of  doing  business 
in  any  line  of  VB.  product  thrown  into  the 
profit-seeking  calenOar  of  internaUonal 
trade.  | 

When  we  Anally  reWize  that  free  trade  Is 
only  sound  in  iron  competitive  items  and 
Job  protection  is  as  important  to  a  democracy 
as  military  defense,  we  will  come  up  with  a 
formula  for  world  trade  that  will  more 
closely  resemble  fair  and  equiteble  trade  be- 
tween competing  economics. 

We  should  never  tariff  goods  we  do  not 
produce  whether  manufactured,  mined  or 
farmed.  No  other  nation  should,  unless  its 
customs  are  revenue  measures  and  not  pro- 
tective measures. 

Before  putting  before  you  exerpts  from 
Jack  Anderson's  story  on  steel  let  me  remind 
you  that  glass,  rubber,  cheese.  m\ishrooms. 
in  fact  anything  from  soup  to  nuts  is  on 
the  list  in  the  hands  of  Christian  Herter  and 
in  the  forthcoming  Kennedy  round  of  GATT 
meetings  we  may  set  the  sUge  for  the  em- 
balment  of  free  enterprise,  individually 
owned  and  operated  U.S.  industrial  complex 
The  story  on  steel  follows : 

"Stmx  An>  Abkoad  Boomerangs 
"(By  Jack  Anderson) 
"More  details  can  now  be  told  about  the 
foreign  aid  fiasco  in  steel— how  American 
generosity  has  buUt  up  foreign  steel  indus- 
tries, putting  dozens  of  our  own  mills  out  of 
production  and  thousands  of  workers  out  of 
work. 

"By  unofficial  count.  179  fwelgn  steel 
plants  have  received  American  loans  or  grants 
since  World  War  II.  This  aid  has  enabled 
them  to  install  machines  and  adopt  tech- 
niques more  modern  than  our  own. 

"Thus  the  U.S.  steel  industry  through  its 
tax  payments  not  only  has  helped  to  finance 
its  foreign  competitors  but  has  obligingly 
provided  them  with  better  equipment. 

"No  wonder  the  American  share  of  the 
worlds  steel  output  has  dropped  from  46  per- 
cent in  1960  to  26  percent  today.  U.S  steel 
products  have  been  pushed  out  of  two-thirds 
of  their  former  markets,  causing  a  sharp  pro- 
duction slump. 

"Foreign  mUls  built  at  American  expense 
are  now  turning  out  wUe  and  rod  so  cheaply, 
for  instance,  that  imports  have  captured  30 
percent  of  the  U.S.  market.  Even  steelplate 
the  bread  and  butter  of  the  industry  is  be- 
ginning to  roll  in  from  abroad. 

"STEn,     rRANXENSTEIN 

"Typical  example:  With  the  best  of  Inten- 
tions, Uncle  Sam  helped  to  rebuUd  Japan's 
war-wrecked  steel  Industry  until  It  Is  now 
taking  customers  away  from  U.S.  mills 

"Prom  1956  until  19«),  10  great  Japanese 
steelworks  received  foreign  aid  grants 
amounting  to  $166,300,000.  Nine  more  mills 
were  granted  Export-Import  Bank  loans 
totaling  $121,100,000. 

"The  Yawata  Iron  &  Steel  Co  for  ex- 
ample, received  a  $6,300,000  grant  in  1966  a 
$26  million  loan  In  1957,  another  $20  mUUon 
grant  In  1959.  and  still  another  $26  million 
loan  In  1962.  Its  blast  furnaces  are  now 
producing  more  steel  than  most  American 
mills. 

"Even  as  French  President  Charles  de 
Gaulle  was  tightening  the  screws  on  Amer- 
ican products.  Uncle  Sam  doled  out  four 
separate  loans  totaling  $6,556,000  to  Prance's 
giant  Union  Sud  du  Nord  steel  works  in 
1960-«1.  A  smaller  $66,000  grant  went  to 
Miferma,  another  French  steel  company. 


Dictator  Franco  got  $59,513,000  in  grants 
for  nine  Spanish  steel  plants,  the  largest  an 
$18  million  grant  for  the  Altos-Homos  Vis- 
caya  works  in  1961.  The  Kmpresa  NAC 
Siderurglca  mills  received  several  American 
grants,  the  latest  a  $6,600,000  payment  last 
year. 

•'In  Latin  America,  Mexico  and  Argentina 
received  the  most  U.S.  aid.  Altogether  22 
Mexican  steel  plants  collected  $90,780,236 
from  Uncle  Sam.  then  promptly  began  ship- 
ping steel  plate  across  the  border  to  U  S 
customers.  Another  22  Argentine  plants  re- 
ceived $88,580,560  in  U.S.  handouts. 

"steel  fob  reds 
"The  only  Communist  country  whose  steel 
production  got  a  U.S.  boost  was  Yugoslavia 
Uncle  Sam  granted  the  Yugoslavs  $15  million 
to  purchase  a  U.S.  steel  mill  in  1961.  Earlier, 
Yugoslavia's  Nikslc  Iron  Works  was  given 
$6,610,000  in  American  counterpart  funds. 

"The  largest  single  grant  was  arranged  in 
1959  by  Tom  Dewey,  the  two-time  GOP  presi- 
dential candidate,  for  Turkey's  Eregli  Steel 
Mill.    Amount,  $129,600,000. 

"The  loan  was  granted,  incidentally,  whUe 
Vance  Brand  was  the  Government's  develop- 
ment loan  chief.  He  promptly  retired  from 
the  loan  fund  to  become  a  high -paid  con- 
sultant, and  later  a  director  of  Koppers  the 
company  that  did  the  engineering  on'  the 
Turkish  steel  plant. 

"Even  our  prosperous  northern  neighbor, 
Canada,  once  received  a  $6,700,000  Export- 
Import   loan   to   aid    her    steel   Industry. 

"Around  the  world,  foreign  steel  mills  have 
been  subsidized  by  the  American  taxpayers. 
Unhappily,  the  American  desire  to  better  the 
world  has  reached  the  point  that  we  are  in 
danger  of  crippling  the  goose  that  lays  the 
golden  eggs." 

I  know  this  is  more  than  you  bargained 
for  but  I  can't  let  up  in  what  I  beUeve  to 
be  the  most  dangerous  situation,  economi- 
cally, this  Nation  found  itself  In  our  genera- 
tion. 

We  cannot  blend  the  exact  science  of  eco- 
nomics, the  inexact  science  of  world  diplo- 
macy and  the  will  of  the  wisp  of  commercial 
world  trade  without  disaster. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  H.  Dent, 
Member  of  Congress. 


Twentieth   Anniyersary  of  International 
House 
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Mr.  BOGGS.    Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  just 
over  22  years  ago  that  our  country  en- 
tered the  bloodiest  war  in  the  history  of 
mankind.      As    my    colleagues    in    the 
House  and  Senate  know,  this  terrible  war 
marked  the  beginning  of  the  end  for  iso- 
lationism in  America;  that  is.  the  isola- 
tionism as  it  was  known  In  the  two  dec- 
ades and  more  after  World  War  I.     In 
the  1920*s  we  returned  to  what  was  mis- 
takenly   called    normalcy,    only    to    be 
devastated  in  the  1930's  by  the  great  de- 
pression.    In  the  first  decade,  we  were 
concerned  with  satisfying  our  pleasures ; 
in   the   second,   with   easing   our  pain. 
Then  came  the  cold,  sobering  effects  of 
1939:  World  War  n  had  begun.     With 
the  clandestine  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor 
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2  years  later,  the  United  States  was  In 
that  war. 

We  Americans  always  have  loved 
peace;  In  the  midst  of  every  war  the 
leaders  of  our  country  and  all  our  people 
have  dreamed,  have  worked,  have 
planned  for  the  day  when  the  guns  are 
again  silent.  In  the  midst  of  World  War 
n.  20  years  ago  this  month,  I  had  the 
great  privilege  to  join  with  13  other  busi- 
ness and  civic  leaders  in  my  city  of  New 
Orleans  in  establishing  an  organization 
designed  to  foster  peace  and  good  will 
among  all  men.  and  to  flourish  In  peace- 
time, and  not  in  war. 

The   real    driving    force    behind    the 
rounding  of  International  House  was  the 
late  Rudolf  S.  Hecht,  then  chairman  of 
the  board  of  the  Mississippi  Shipping 
Co.     Early  in  1943  I  had  the  honor  of 
working  closely  with  Mr.  Hecht  to  pre- 
pare a  brochure  that  projected  the  Idea 
or  establishing  this  unique  organization 
the  flrst  of  its  kind  in  the  United  States' 
or  anywhere  in  the  world  for  that  mat- 
ter.   We  traveled  to  Washington  several 
times  to  consult  with  Secretary  of  State 
Cordell  HuU  and  his  aids  about  this  or- 
ganization   to    promote    international 
trade.     Despite  the  press  of  his  heavy 
wartime  duties.  Mr.  Hull  was  most  help- 
ful, and  was  enthusiastic  about  the  idea 
My  wife,  Lindy.  really  broke  the  log- 
jam on  finishing  the  brochure  in  time  to 
launch  our  initial  drive  for  support  and 
funds    for    establishing    International 
House.    And  it  was  Lindy  who  provided 
this   great   institution  with   its  motto 
'Dedicated  to  world  peace,  trade,  and 
understanding,"  which   is  inscribed   in 
large  letters  on  the  outside  wall  of  Inter- 
national  House's   building   on   Gravier 
Street  in  New  Orleans. 

Some  two  dozen  other  cities  in  our 
country  have  foUowed  the  successful 
pattern  of  New  Orleans'  International 
House,  and  organized  similar  institu- 
tions themselves. 

It  was  December  28.  1943,  when  the 
articles   of  incorporation  for  Interna- 
tional House  were  signed  in  New  Orleans 
and  a  unique  and  farsighted  plan  for 
peacetime  was  born.    The  establishment 
of  this  progressive  organization  was  a 
big  factor  in  assuring  there  would  be  no 
return  to  "isolationism"  in  my  part  of 
the  country.    Its  purpose  was,  and  is  to 
develop  and  promote  trade  and  com- 
merce between  the  people  of  the  whole 
Mississippi  Valley  and  those  of  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  particularly  the  coun- 
tries in  our  own  hemisphere.    In  the  two 
decades  since  its  founding,  International 
House  has  served  as  the  great  catalyst 
for  the  benefit  of  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans,     and     business     and     industry 
throughout  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Its 
success  has  been  phenomenal,  and  this 
success  has  been  showered  on  all  who 
have     worked     through     International 
House. 

Trade  has  always  been  the  very  life's 
blood  of  New  Orleans,  since  Its  founding 
in  1718.  The  old  saying  that  "the  proof 
is  In  the  pudding"  was  never  more  true 
when  apphed  to  International  House's 

greatest   contribution    to    my    city Its 

efforts  to  provide  the  tremendous  in- 
crease In  the  past  two  decades  In  the 
volume  of  Imports  and  exports  handled 
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by  the  port  of  New  Orleans.  In  1962. 
according  to  the  UJS.  Corps  of  Engineers, 
a  total  of  71,570.000  tons  of  foreign  and 
domestic  waterborne  commerce  passed 
through  the  port.  In  IS62  the  dollar 
value  of  the  foreign  cargo  alone  was 
$1,667  miUion.  Furthermore,  since 
World  War  n.  New  Orleans  reestablished 
itself  as  America's  No.  1  grain  port;  last 
year,  the  port  handled  189.049.000  bush- 
els. All  of  these  factor  add  up  to 
explain  why  New  Orleans  is  today,  and 
has  continued  to  be,  in  most  postwar 
years  the  Nation's  No.  2  port  next  to  New 
York  City.  And  the  fine  work  of  the  offi- 
cers and  staff  of  International  House  has 
helped  the  port  of  New  Orleans  to  enjoy 
this  great  development  and  prosperity. 

I  had  the  honor  and  privilege  to  be  the 
first  executive  secretary  of  International 
House.  In  November  1943  the  completed 
plans  for  establishing  this  now  world- 
famous  organization  were  announced, 
and  the  next  month,  its  articles  of  incor- 
poration were  signed.  The  13  distin- 
giiished  citizens  of  New  Orleans  who 
joined  in  forming  International  House 
were:  William  G.  Zetnnann.  who  served 
as  its  first  president;  Wilmer  Hayward, 
George  H.  Terriberry.  Leonard  K.  Nich- 
olson, E.  O.  Jewell.  Charles  Denechaud, 
Sr..  Salvador  D'Antonl.  A.  B.  Paterson, 
George  E.  Schneider,  Eddie  P.  Lebreton, 
Theodore  Brent.  W.  P.  Flower,  and  Salon 
B.  Turman.  Unfortunately  for  my  com- 
munity, most  of  these  men  have  gone  to 
their  reward,  but  their  good  works  live 
after  them  and  are  a  daily  reminder  of 
their  vision  and  their  dedication.  Those 
of  us  founders  who  live  on  are  devoted 
to  their  memory  and  their  sacrifice,  and 
we  are  proud  to  salute  them  on  this 
memorable  anniversary.  The  founders 
who  are  continuing  today  to  serve  Inter- 
national House  and  the  city  of  New  Or- 
leans are  Mr.  Solon  B.  Turman,  chair- 
man of  the  board  of  Lykes  Bros.  Steam- 
ship Co.;  Mr.  E.  O.  Jewell,  Mr.  Eddie  P. 
Lebreton,  Mr.  George  E.  Schneider,  pres- 
ident. New  Orleans  Traffic  Transporta- 
tion Bureau,  and  myself. 

International  House  first  opened  the 
doors  of  its  present  home  on  Gravier 
Street  in  June  1943.  and  today  this 
splendid  organization  has  almost  2,500 
members  from  New  Orleans,  the  Missis- 
sippi Valley,  and  around  the  world.  In 
its  membership.  International  House 
boasts  the  leading  business,  civic,  and 
professional  leaders  of  many  communi- 
ties, who  represent  all  forms  of  transpor- 
tation and  every  kind  of  business  and 
industry  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce. 
International  House  is  a  nonprofit  or- 
ganization supported  by  its  2.500  mem- 
bers, and  is  a  fine  example  of  the  fruits 
of  energetic  and  imaginative  men  work- 
ing together  under  our  free  enterprise 
system.  It  is  literally  an  "international 
clubhouse"  which,  you  might  say,  sells 
nothing  itself.  That  is,  it  sells  no  physi- 
cal products.  But  it  does  sell,  or  pro- 
mote, friendship  and  good  will,  trade  and 
commerce,  throughout  the  world. 

What  was  it  that  prompted  this  group 
of  leaders  in  New  Orleans  to  envision 
such  an  organization  and  work  toward 
its  establishment  during  World  War  II? 
The  most  immediate  reason  was  their 
determination  to  maintain  New  Orleans 


as  the  Nation's  second  port  in  the  post- 
war era.  The  fact  Is  that  during  the 
war  our  port  was  enjoying  a  great  boom, 
as  were  so  many  other  ports  in  America. 
Our  businesses  and  industries,  especially 
those  geared  to  the  war  effort,  also  were 
thriving.  In  1943  the  port  of  New  Or- 
leans handled  a  total  of  $657  million  in 
combined  imports  and  exports.  What 
would  happen  to  this  boom  when  the  war 
ended?  How  could  we  maintain  New 
Orleans  position  in  trade  and  commerce 
in  the  competitive  postwar  years? 

By  the  establishment  of  an  organiza- 
tion like  International  House. 

Through  the  spring  and  summer  of 
1943  our  idea  for  an  international  club- 
house to  foster  trade  and  commerce  be- 
tween the  Mississippi  Valley  and  the 
nations  of  the  world  advanced  toward 
reahty.  By  the  time  the  articles  of  in- 
corporation were  signed  in  December,  a 
total  of  more  than  $500,000  had  been 
raised  to  help  establish  International 
House.  This  institution  has  made  New 
Orleans,  more  than  it  ever  was  before,  a 
truly  international,  cosmopolitan  city. 
Our  port  has  continued  to  reign  as 
America's  second  port  Scores  of  busi- 
nesses and  industries  in  Louisiana  and 
other  States  drained  by  the  waters  of 
the  Mississippi  and  its  tributaries  have 
realized  the  benefits  of  the  constructive 
work  of  International  House.  All  of  this 
has  been  done  through  the  basic  concept, 
in  the  words  of  Paul  Fabry,  the  manag- 
ing director  of  International  House,  that 
"friends  always  do  business  easier  than 
strangers,  and  strangers  can,  and  do, 
become  friends  through  understanding 
and  trade." 

The  men  who  have  served  as  president 
of  International  House  since  early  1944 
comprise  a  'Who's  Who"  of  the  business. 
civic,  and  professional  leaders  of  New 
Orleans.  The  first  president  of  Interna- 
tional House  was,  most  fittingly,  one  of 
the  founders — the  late  William  G.  Zetz- 
mann,  president  of  Zetz  7-Up  Bottling 
Co.,  who  served  from  early  1944  to  June 
1947. 

In  chronological  order,  the  other  presi- 
dents were:  A.  E.  Hegewisch,  president 
of  the  Hegewisch  Corp.,  who  served  from 
June  1947  to  June  1949;  Lloyd  J.  Cobb, 
New  Orleans  attorney.  June  1949  to  May 
1951;  Robert  E.  Elliott,  now  senior  vice 
president  of  the  National  American 
Bank.  May  1951  to  July  1953;  C.  C.  (Bud) 
Walther,  president  of  Walther  Bros. 
Co.,  July  1953  to  December  1954;  Rich- 
ard G.  Jones,  executive  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Jackson 
Brewing  Co.,  December  1954  to  Decem- 
ber 1956;  Joseph  M.  Rault,  New  Orleans 
attorney.  1957;  Richard  W.  Freeman, 
president,  Loxiisiana  Coca-Cola  Bottling 
Co.,  1988;  George  S.  Dinwiddle,  chairman 
of  the  board,  New  Orleans  Public  Service 
Inc.,  1959;  Capt.  Neville  Levy,  president 
of  Equitable  Equipment  Co..  1960;  Mau- 
rice P.  Barr.  vice  president.  Gulf  Para- 
mount Theatres,  Inc.,  1961;  Dr.  Alton 
Ochsner.  internationally  famous  surgeon 
and  president  of  the  Alton  Ochsner 
Medical  Foundation,  1962. 

The  president  this  year  has  been  Law- 
rence A.  Molony,  a  prominent  New  Or- 
leans attorney.  He  is  to  be  succeeded 
in  1964  by  Henry  Zac  Carter,  president 


of  the  Avondale  Shipyards  near  New 
Orleans. 

By  their  service  In  leading  Interna- 
tional House  to  ever  greater  success,  these 
leaders  have  given  the  New  Orleans  area 
more  than  they  can  ever  be  repaid  In 
dollars  and  cents. 

«  In  naming  the  presidents  of  Interna- 
tional House,  I  cannot  forget  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  the  full-time  managing  directors 
who  have  served  International  House  so 
well  through  the  years.  Mr.  Stanton 
Robbinj  was  the  first  managing  director 
of  the  organization  in  1945  and  1946. 
Then  for  15  years,  Charles  Nutter,  a 
noted  reporter  for  the  Associated  Press 
for  many,  many  years,  served  at  the  helm 
and  was  Instrumental  in  building  Inter- 
national House  Into  the  great  organiza- 
tion it  is  today. 

In  the  period  1946-61.  Chartie  Nutter 
made  a  magnificent  contribution  to  the 
development  and  growth  of  International 
House  and  to  the  achievement  of  its  goals 
not  only  in  our  community  but  also  in 
other  communities  In  tlie  Mississippi 
Valley.  Late  in  1961  Charlie  Nutter  left 
International  House,  and  today  he  pub- 
lishes and  directs  the  operations  of  sev- 
eral weekly  newspapers  in  Louisiana, 
Mississippi,  and  Arkansas. 

Early  in  1962  Paul  Fabry  assximed  the 
directorship  of  International  House,  and 
he  is  carrying  on  in  the  same  fine  man- 
ner as  did  Charlie  Nutter. 

A  list  of  the  many  projects  Interna- 
tional House  has  executed  successfully  is 
innumerable,  but  I  would  like  to  cite  the 
most  prominent  ones  over  the  past  20 
years. 

Some  of  the  leading  projects  of  Inter- 
national House  are: 

First.  The  annual  trade  and  cultural 
missions  of  International  House  members 
to  nations  all  over  the  world. 

Second.  The  annual  Pan-American 
press  seminars  which  bring  together 
leading  editors  of  America  with  those  of 
all  media  In  Latin  America.  This  year 
the  second  such  seminar  brought  to  New 
Orleans  40  participants  from  17  coun- 
tries. 

Third.  Scholarships  to  deserving  Latin 
American  students  for  attendance  at 
American  colleges  and  universities: 
These  are  provided  through  the  Cordell 
Hull  Foundation. 

Fourth.  Two-way  tourist  promotion 
between  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley,  and  the  nations  of  Latin  America 
particularly,  although  travel  to  and  from 
Europe  and  Asia  also  Is  promoted.  In- 
ternational House  members  often  guide 
VIP's  through  New  Orleans  and  the  Deep 
South. 

Fifth.  Special  prc«rams  for  foreign 
students  who  are  attending  universities 
in  Louisiana  and  Mississippi. 

Sixth.  Periodic  publications  and  di- 
rectories to  complement  the  cultural  and 
trade  works  of  the  various  Government 
departments  and  agencies. 

Seventh.  Special  exhibits  for  foreign 
artists  in  this  country  and  exhibits  of  our 
art  abroad. 

Eighth.  Various  educational  television 
programs. 

Probably  the  most  publicized  and  most 
successful  work  that  International  House 
does  to  promote  trade  and  commerce 
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through  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley  is  through  Its  many  trade  and 
cultural  missions  to  countries  over  the 
globe.  Thus  far.  International  House 
has  sponsored  47  of  these  missions. 
Their  purpose  Is  to  spread  the  name  of 
New  Orleans  and  Its  port,  to  cite  the  ad- 
vantages of  engaging  in  trade  and  com- 
merce through  the  port  and  with  the 
businesses  and  industries  of  my  city  and 
in  the  Mississippi  Valley.  Most  of  these 
missions  have  been  to  the  naUons  of 
Central  and  South  America,  but  there 
have  been  several  to  Western  Europe, 
and  one  to  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  bloc 
countries  and  one  to  the  Far  East. 

Among  the  mission  trips  this  year,  a 
very  fruitful  one  was  the  Jointly  spon- 
sored trip  to  the  five  countries  of  Cen- 
tral America  and  Panama.  The  medi- 
cal school  of  Louisiana  State  University 
Joined  with  International  House  in  spon- 
soring a  13-day  tour  of  Central  America 
The  result  was  the  establishment  of  an- 
other IH  project  to  provide  free  medi- 
cines and  drugs  to  charitable,  nonprofit 
medical  groups  operating  in  the  poverty 
stricken  areas  of  Central  America.  The 
LSU  Medical  School  is  cooperating  in 
this  humanitarian  project,  and  the  major 
pharmaceutical  companies  are  donating 
the  drugs  and  medicines. 

And  this  summer,  31  civic,  business 
and  professional  leaders  from  the  New 
Orieans  area  participated  in  the  organi- 
zaUon's  47th  mission,  which  took  them 
to  three  Common  Market  countries  and 
to  member  nations  of  the  rival  free  trade 
asociatlon.     In  these  countries  of  free 
Europe,  the  IH  members  met  with  repre- 
sentaUves  of  the  chambers  of  commerce 
the  various  port  authorities,  export  and 
other  trade  associations,  and  the  officials 
of  different  cities  and  towns. 
In  the  coming  year.  International  House 
IS  planning  five  trftde  and  cultural  mis- 
sions: A  tour  of  Central  America  by  Loui- 
siana lawyers  to  meet  attorneys  in  those 
countries;  a  tour  of  South  America  to 
foster    further    cultural    exchange    and 
trade  relations  between  the  New  Orieans 
area  and  Colombia,  Ecuador,  Argentina, 
Peru.  Brazil,  and  Venezuela;  an  around- 
the-world  trip  in  25  days  to  further  the 
goals  of  IH  throughout  the  globe;  a  mis- 
sion to  the  Mediterranean  area  to  ex- 
pand cultural  exchanges  and  promote 
business  through  New  Orleans  from  rap- 
idly developing  countries  in  the  Near 
East,   and  a  small  mission  to  several 
islands  In  the  Caribbean  to  explore  new 
opportunities  for  promoting  trade  and 
commerce. 

Furthermore,  a  recent  trip  this  year  to 
San  Salvador  by  IH's  director  of  its  inter- 
national relations  department  resulted  in 
a  decision  by  the  tourism  ministers  of 
five  Central  American  nations  to  estab- 
lish in  America  a  Joint  tourist  promo- 
tion department  in  1964.  The  tourism 
ministers  had  invited  the  IH  official  to 
meet  with  them  for  their  own  discussions 
on  forming  a  regional  tourist  promotion 
department;  the  outgrowth  was  the 
ministers'  pledge  to  establish  In  our  coun- 
try a  Joint  tourist  department  In  addi- 
tion to  their  own  regional  one  in  Central 
America. 

One  of  the  finest  humanitarian  proj- 
ects which  International  House  has  en- 
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gaged  in  aU  Its  years  was  the  formation 
with  the  New  Orleans  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, of  an  East  Pakistan  relief  com- 
mittee to  raise  money  and  clothing  for 
the  distressed  people  of  that  country 
who  were  victims  of  a  severe  cyclone 
The  committee  sent  $15,000  worth  of 
clothing  and  other  goods,  plus  a  check 
for  $7,000  to  aid  the  citizens  of  East  Paki- 
stan. 

A  very  worthy  and  continuing  program 
sponsored  by  InternaUonal  House  is  the 
foreign  language  instruction  It  provides 
at  very  low  cost  to  New  Orleans  citizens 
International  House  offers  regular 
courses  in  Spanish,  French,  English.  Ger- 
man, and  also  this  year  added  two  classes 
in  Italian.  More  than  200  students  have 
consistently  attended  these  classes  in 
recent  years. 

One   of  the  splendid  services  which 
International  House  provides  to  Amer- 
ican  businessmen   and   those   of   other 
nations  is  through  its  Thomas  F.  Cim- 
ningham  Reference  Library.    This  spe- 
cialized library  on  world  trade  matters 
was  established  with  the  founding  of  In- 
ternational House,  and  today  its  multi- 
lingual staff  members  answers  questions 
of  all  kinds  from  all  over  the  world.    In 
effect,    the    Thomas    F.    Cimnlngham 
Library  serves  as  an  International  in- 
formation service  on  world  trade  and 
enjoys     a     worldwide     r^utatlon.    Its 
shelves  now  hold  more  than  11,000  vol- 
umes; they  Include  trade  directories  from 
all  over  the  world;  reference  books  from 
many,  many  nations;  statistical  sources 
such  as  publications  from  the  United 
Nations,  reports  of  central  banks  of  var- 
ious countries,  the  publications  of  for- 
eign   governments,    particularly    from 
Latin  America,  and  others.    The  library's 
periodical  files  date  back  20  years,  and 
tdoay  it  subscribes  to  or  receives  'some 
450  current  periodicals  frcnn  all  parts  of 
the  globe.    Some  of  Its  old  periodicals 
cannot  be  found  in  any  other  library  In 
the  New  Orleans   area,   and   thus  the 
IH  library  Is  a  well  spring  not  only  for  the 
businessman,  but  also  for  the  student 
and  the  scholar. 

The  cornerstone  of  the  dally  operations 
of  International  House  Is  Its  world  trade 
development   department,   whose   prin- 
cipal job  Is  to  bring  buyers  and  sellers 
together  from  the  four  comers  of  the 
earth.    Over  the  years  the  world  trade 
department  has  established  over  350,000 
contacts  between  U.S.  businessmen  and 
those   of   many   other    countries.    The 
department  has  comprehensive  records 
of  these  contacts  in  Its  files,  and  also  has 
extensive  files  on  trade  information  by 
country  and  by  commodity.    A  twice- 
monthly  bulletin  relating  new  opportu- 
nities  in  importing   and   exporting   all 
kinds  of  products  is  published   by  the 
department    The   work    of    the    world 
trade  department  Is  enhanced  through 
Its  close  contact  with  American  and  for- 
eign chambers  of  commerce.  UJS.  Gov- 
ernment Foreign  Service  posts,  foreign 
government  representatives  living  In  the 
United  States  and  trade  promotional  or- 
ganizations around  the  world.    The  de- 
partment also  studies  the  results  of  other 
American  city  missions  to  foreign  coun- 
tries for  the  purpose  of  trade,  travel,  and 
cultural  promotion,  and  participates  in 
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many  annual  International  trade  con- 
ferences. 

This  year  the  world  trade  department 
published  the  third  edition  of  Interna- 
Uonal House's  "Directory  of  Importers  in 
Uie  Midcontinent  Area  of  the  United 
States."  This  directory  is  of  great  use  to 
foreign  trade  commlssicms;  US  com- 
mercial offices  here  and  abroad;  trans- 
portation lines  and  many  other  groups 
engaging  in  foreign  trade. 

Another  vital  department  of  IH  Is  the 
InternaUonal      relaUons      department, 
which  serves  as  guide  and  host  to  both 
government  officials  and  private  citizens 
from  around  the  world  when  they  visit 
New    Orleans.    This    department    also 
directs  InternaUonal  House's  student  ex- 
change program,  through  which  hun- 
dreds of  students  have  received  scholar- 
ships and  other  forms  of  financial  as- 
sistance.    InternaUonal  House  admin- 
isters the  Cordell  Hull  Foundation,  which 
Is  a  nonprofit  corporation  to  aid  needy 
and  worthy  students  from  Central  and 
South  America  to  obtain  a  college  educa- 
tion in  America  through  special  loans. 
The     foreign     language     program     Is 
operated  by  the  InternaUonal  relations 
department,  as  is  the  planning  for  the 
various    trade    and    cultural    missions 
taken  by  IH  members  each  year. 

The  pubUcity  department  of  Interna- 
tional House,  in  addition  to  originating 
articles  and  informaUon  relating  to  In- 
ternaUonal affairs,  trade,  shipping,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  port  of  New 
Orleans,  also  publishes  Noticias  a 
weekly  Spanish  newsletter  for  Latin 
American  newspapers,  and  Trade  Winds 
IH's  official  log. 

InternaUonal  House  also  has  a 
monthly  half -hour  television  show  en- 
titled "VIP"  which  is  telecast  over 
WYES-TV,  the  educaUonal  TV  station 
In  New  Orleans.  IH  has  helped  to  mnirA 
several  documentary  movies  on  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  program  too. 

With  the  great  emphasis  now  placed 
on  the  vital  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram, which  was  initiated  and  pushed  by 
the  late  President  John  Kennedy,  it  is 
most  fitting   that  InternaUonal  House 
celebrate  Its  20th  anniversary  by  hearing 
from  the  Honorable  Teodoro  Moscoso 
the  U.S.  Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.    Mr.  Moscoso  Is  to  be  the  prin- 
cipal speaker  at  the  anniversary  celebra- 
tion in  New  Orleans  December  12,  and 
I  know  he  will  give  a  most  Interesting 
and  important  address  on  his  program 
and  Its  progress.     We  have  seen  some 
positive  results  from  this  great  program, 
but  we  aU  know  that  we  are  late  In  Latto 
America,  and  that  the  road  of  obstacles 
there  will  be  long  and   difficult.     Our 
country  must  contend  with  the  unceas- 
ing efforts  of  Communist  agents,  from 
Castro's  Cuba  and  elsewhere,  to  over- 
throw exlsUng  governments.    The  prob- 
lems   In   Latin   America   are   still   very 
acute  and  are  a  long  way  from  being 
solved,  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress  has 
be«i  launched  by  our  country  to  give  the 
less  fortunate  dtiaens  of  our  hemlsi^ere 
an  opportunity  to  better  tijeir  standanl  of 
living  and  to  enjoy  the  fnilts  of  a  demo- 
cratic S3^5teffi  of  government. 

For  so  many  reasons,  the  success  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  vital  to  the 
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future  growth  and  development  of  my 
city  of  New  Orleans,  its  port,  its  busi- 
nesses and  Industries,  and  to  the  whole 
economy  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.  As 
I  have  pointed  out,  International  House 
has  been  a  great  catalyst  in  this  growth. 


and  the  future  of  IH  is  intertwined  with 
that  of  New  Orleans  and  the  Mississippi 
Valley. 

On  this  20th  anniversary  of  the  found- 
ing of  International  House,  in  which  I 
am  proud  to  have  played  a  small  part,  I 


am  pleased  to  salute  the  new  oflBcers  of 
IH  and  its  dedicated  staff  members,  and 
to  congratulate  them  and  wish  for  them 
and  for  International  House  20  times  20 
more  years  of  increasing  success  and 
prosperity. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer : 

Psalm  112:  6:  The  righteous  shall  be 
held  in  everlasting  remembrance. 

O  God  of  grace  and  mercy,  the  sudden 
passing  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  after  a  brief 
Ufe  among  us  of  less  than  half  a  century, 
and  a  tenure  of  oflBce  of  only  a  little  less 
than  3  years,  has  given  clear  and  glori- 
ous contemporary  witness  and  meaning 
to  these  words  of  sacred  Scripture. 

Today  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  have  assembled  to  ren- 
der tributes  of  praise  and  love  to  the 
memory  of  Thy  servant,  our  President, 
whose  mortal  body  has  been  laid  to  rest 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  but 
whose  spirit  dwells  in  the  Father's  house 
of  many  mansions,  leaving  us  to  dream 
how  wonderfully  beautiful  that  heaven- 
ly home  must  be  since  he  is  there.  We 
believe  that  at  this  very  hour  he  is  la- 
boring and  serving  with  all  his  strength 
and  enthusiasm  in  the  spacious  and  lim- 
itless fields  of  eternity. 

As  we  go  up  and  down  the  courts  of 
memory  and  think  of  that  brilliant  and 
dedicated  young  man,  whom  millions  in 
this  and  many  other  countries  so  dearly 
loved  and  admired,  we  are  calling  to 
mind  especially  the  creative  and  signifi- 
cant part  he  had  in  history's  greatest 
cause  and  challenge,  the  establishment 
of  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  among 
men. 

There  was  enshrined  in  his  soul  a 
deep  passion  for  the  welfare  of  mankind 
and  for  all  the  members  of  the  human 
family,  who  are  finding  the  struggle  of 
life  so  difficult  and  its  burdens  so  heavy. 

By  spoken  and  written  word,  by  ardu- 
ous toil  and  travel,  he  continually  bore 
testimony  that  this  was  the  vision  which 
stirred  his  imagination  and  for  whose 
fulfillment  he  longed  and  labored. 

The  contribution  that  he  has  made  to- 
ward attaining  that  goal  of  universal 
peace  and  brotherhood  will  perhaps  nev- 
er be  rightly  and  fully  appraised  by  this 
and  future  generations  for  now  we  see 
through  a  glass  darkly  and  know  only  in 
part,  but  someday  we  shall  see  and  know 
the  good  that  passed  on  from  his  life 
into  the  life  of  multitudes  of  others  and 
how  much  more  beautiful  the  world  was 
made  by  his  presence. 

Grant  unto  the  members  of  his  be- 
reaved family  who  were  boimd  to  him 
by  the  ties  of  faith  and  love,  the  con- 
solations of  Thy  grace  and  the  assiir- 
ance  that  Thou  hast  crowned  his  life 
with  the  diadem  of  Thy  praise  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  Thy  benediction,  "Well 


done,   thou  good  and  faithful  servant, 
enter  unto  the  joy  of  thy  Lord." 

In  the  name  of  the  Christ,  our  Saviour 
and  the  Prince  of  Peace,  we  pray.    Amen. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed,  with  amend- 
ments In  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested,  a  bill  of  the  House 
of  the  following  title: 

H.R.  83.  An  act  to  amend  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1036,  In  order  to  provide  for  the 
reimbursement  of  certain  vessel  construction 
expenses. 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  commu- 
nicated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford, 
one  of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  that  on  the  following  dates  the 
President  approved  and  signed  bills  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  November  20.  1963: 

Hit.  3073.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  convey  certain  sub- 
merged lands  to  the  governments  of  Guam, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  and  American  Samoa, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  3488.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  In  commemoration  of  100th 
anniversary  of  the  statehood  of  the  State  of 
Indiana;  and 

HJl.  7193.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  strik- 
ing of  medals  in  commemoration  of  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  founding  of  the  first 
union  health  center  In  the  United  States  by 
the  International  Ladles'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 

On  November  26,  1963 : 

HJl.  8969.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  period 
ending  Jvme  30,   1964,   temporary   Increases 
in  the  public  debt  limit  set  forth  In  section 
21  of  the  Second  Liberty  Bond  Act. 
On  November  39.  1963 : 

H.J.  Res.  809.  Joint  resolution  making  con- 
tinuing   appropriations   for   the   fiscal    year 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 
On  £>ecember  3,  1963: 

H.R.  3837.  An  act  to  amend  further  section 
11  of  the  Federal  Register  Act  (44  U.S.C. 
311). 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  1111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  <^tlmum 
development  of  the  Nation's  natural  re- 
sources through  the  coordinated  planning  of 
water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States  In 
order  to  Increase  State  participation  In  such 
planning;  and 

S.  3275.  An  act  to  revise  the  procedures 
established  by  the  Hawaii  Statehood  Act, 
Public  Law  86-3,  for  the  conveyance  of  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  State  of  Hawaii,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  a  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

S.  1703.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  section  1,  Public  Law  88-138, 
approved  October  16,  1963,  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  I  Mr.  LongI  was  ap- 
pointed as  a  member  of  the  Commission 
on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island. 

The  message  also  announced  that  pur- 
suant to  title  44,  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tion 393A,  Mr.  Saltonstall  was  reap- 
pointed, for  a  term  of  4  years,  as' 
a  member  of  the  National  Historical  Pub- 
lications Commission. 


THE  JOURNAL 


The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


PERMISSION  TO  FILE  CONFERENCE 
REPORT  ON  INDEPENDENT  OF- 
FICES APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  conferees 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  H.R.  8747,  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill.  1964,  may  have 
until  midnight  tonight  to  file  a  confer- 
ence repwrt. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  INTERSTATE  AND 
FOREIGN  COMMERCE.  PERMIS- 
SION TO  FILE  CONFERENCE  RE- 
PORT ON  H.R.  6518,  THE  CLEAN 
AIR  ACT 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  For- 
eign Commerce  have  until  midnight  to- 
night to  file  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6518,  the  Clean  Air  Act. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SENDING  TO  CONFERENCE  H.R.  8667. 
RIVER  BASINS  ADDITIONAL  AP- 
PROPRIATIONS 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (H.R.  8667)  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for 
the  prosecution  of  comprehensive  plans 
for   certain   river   basins,   with   Senate 
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amendments  thereto,  disagree  to  the 
Senate  amendments,  and  agree  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  ap- 
points the  following  conferees:  Messrs. 
Pallon,  Davis  of  Tennessee.  Jonm  of 
Alabama.  Cramer,  and  Baldwin. 
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Mr  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 
A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 
"The  Clerk  caUed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

fRoU  No.  231 J 


PROJECTS  AND  PROGRESS  OP  THE 
NATIONAL  AERONAUTICS  AND 
SPACE  ADMDJISTRATION— MES- 
SAGE FROM  THE  PRESIDENT  OP 
THE  UNITED  STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO 
179) 

The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  which  was  read 
and.  together  with  the  accompanying 
papers,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics  and  ordered  to 
be  printed,  with  iUustraUons: 

To  the  Cojigress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958.  as  amended.  I  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  projects  and  progress  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  the  period  of  July  1 
through  December  31,  1962. 

This  report  reveals  the  significant 
accomplishments  that  are  beginning  to 
flow  from  our  broadly  based  space  eflfort. 
In  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and 
through  its  own  increasing  competence, 
NASA  is  making  a  major  contribution  to 
a  maturing  national  space  program. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
Th«  White  House,  December  5, 1963. 
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The  SPEAKER.     On  this  roUcall  338 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  without 
establishing  a  precedent,  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  all  Members  may 
have  permission  to  insert  their  remarks 
in  the  CoNOREssioNAt  Record  today  and 
Include  therewith  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  CHda- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  DISTRICT  OF 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia  may  have 
until  midnight  tomorrow  night  to  file 
certain  reports. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 
Mr.   CAREY.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.    Evl<l8ntly  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY.  LATE 
PRESIDENT  OP  THE  UNITED  STATES 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr 
VmsoN).  The  Chair  recognizes  tlie 
gentleman  from  Massachusetts  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  the  Honorable 
John  W.  McCormack. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
who  may  address  the  House  today  in 
eulogy  to  our  late  beloved  President  may 
have  permission  to  revise  and  extend 
their  remarks,  and  that  all  other  Mem- 
bers may  have  permission  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  body  of  the  Record 
and  that  Members  may  have  5  legislative 
days  in  which  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
the  body  of  the  Record. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  modify  his  request  so  that 
Members  may  also  include  in  the  body 
pertinent  extraneous  matter  as  well  as 
editorials? 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  I  include  that  In 
my  request. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  It 
can  be  said  that  the  American  people 
and  the  Government  of  the  United 
States— both— have  just  passed  through 
one  of  the  most  tragic  events  of  our 
history.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
around  noon  on  Friday,  November  22, 
1963.  was  cut  down  by  the  bullets  of  an 
assassin  In  one  of  the  great  cities  of 
the  country  that  he  loved  and  that  loved 
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him.  Here  was  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States  at  a  high  moment  of  his 
eminence,  and  in  ttie  middle  of  the  last 
year  of  what  would  have  been  his  first 
administration,  receiving  the  adoration 
and  the  praise  of  his  feUow  citizens. 
The  assassin  was  morally  blind,  as  blind 
as  the  bullets  from  his  weapon,  to  the 
central  fact  that  perhaps  no  leader  of 
his  people  on  this  conflict-ridden  planet 
since  the  end  of  World  War  n.  and  pre- 
cious few  before,  had  so  completely  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  his  fellow 
Americans,  and  of  mankind,  as  this 
young,  vigorously  aUve,  brilliantly  states- 
manlike champion  of  world  peace. 

The  Impact  of  a  tragedy  so  monumen- 
tal, and  the  high  drama  of  the  violence 
and  the  ruthlessness  that  surroimded  It 
made  the  whole  world  reel  as  if  from 
a  blow  that  had  been  struck  at  the  col- 
lective brow  of  mankind  and  caught  it 
viciously  and  squarely  between  the  eyes. 
Not   alone   the  tmexpectedness  of  this 
calamity  but  the  imending  repercussions 
in  the  hearts  of  190-odd  million  of  his 
fellow  Americans,  and  among  the  peoples 
and  in  the  capitals  of  every  nation  In 
the  world,  produced  a  momentary  paral- 
ysis of  comprehension  hitherto  imknown 
to  the  psychology  of  mass  bereavement 
This  President,  who  was  the  enemy  of 
no  man.  suddenly  called  forth,  by  the 
rude  f  erodty  of  his  sudden  death,  a  flood 
of  feeling  and  a  depth  of  understand- 
ing from  one  end  of  the  earth  to  the 
other,  that  is  without  parallel  in  the 
annals  of  time.     Above  all,  it  eUclted  • 
from  the  American  people  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  the  quality  of  their  character 
as  a  free  nation.    It  called  forth  from 
them,  on  a  superb  note  of  dignity,  a  col- 
lective and  a  massive  grandeur  in  their 
bereavement  that  will  remain  for   aU 
time   one  of  the  great  phenomena  of 
history. 

It  was  as  if  the  people,  by  the  dignity 
of  their  response  to  the  peril  of  the  mo- 
ment, strove  to  match  in  their  conduct 
the  splendid  heroism  exemplified  in  the 
life  of  their  young  President.    This  feel- 
ing of  appreciation,  of  sympathy,  of  the 
need  for  abjuring  panic  and  avoiding 
an  almost  pardonable  hysteria  of  despair 
while  feeling  the  Intensest  emotion  of 
bereavement,  covered  the  whole  spectrum 
of  American  life.    The  political  party  in 
opposition,  the  leaders  of  practically  aU 
the     factions     of     American     political 
thought— except  the  most  rabid  and  the 
most  hate-loving— responded  with  a  de- 
gree of  decency  that  attested  to  the  great 
place  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  won 
for  himself  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
those  who  opposed  him  as  well  as  those 
who  followed  faithfully  what  I  believe 
was  his  high  order  of  domestic  and  for- 
eign statesmanship. 

The  American  people  admire  courage 
and  expect  It  in  their  leaders.  This 
President  demonstrated  It — not  only 
physically,  dramatically,  and  actually  in 
violent  combat  for  his  ooimtry — but  In- 
tellectuaUy  and  poUtically,  in  the  White 
House,  before  the  country,  and  in  con- 
frontation with  the  greatest  nuclear 
power  in  the  world,  second  only  to  our 
own,  at  the  very  brink  of  nuclear 
devastation. 
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The  American  people  admire  boldness 
in  their  leaders.  This  President  demon- 
strated It  a^ain  and  again  in  his  speeches, 
in  his  policies,  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  great  and  the  minor  powers.  One 
has  but  to  review  the  list  of  notables  who 
came  from  the  far  countries  to  attend 
his  fimeral  to  realize  the  faith  he  had 
won  among  the  leaders  of  the  world  for 
the  integrity  of  his  aspirations  for  world 
peace  and  prosperity  and  the  respect  and 
prestige  he  had  gained  for  his  coxmtry 
in  the  great  capitals  of  the  earth.  Many 
came  personally  who  could  have  sent 
delegates  carrying  with  them  the  highest 
credentials  in  a  genuine  and  a  sincere 
display  of  condolence.  All  mourned  the 
loss  of  a  relatively  young  man  who  had 
proved  himself  a  patriot  passionately 
loving  his  own  country,  of  course,  but  a 
statesman  also  who  was  concerned  about 
the  welfare  and  the  future  of  all  man- 
kind. 

This  is  no  place,  and  the  hour  is  too 
melancholy,  for  a  review  in  detail.  But 
sufOce  it  to  say  that  here.  In  the  coflBn 
now  laid  to  rest  on  the  soft  hillside  fac- 
ing the  Potomac,  is  the  covu-age  of  the 
President  who  stopped  the  Kremlin  dead 
in  its  tracks  when  it  sought  to  threaten 
American  freedom  with  missiles  in  the 
weak  and  helpless  island  of  Cuba. 

And  here  is  the  statesmanship  and  the 
courage  of  the  President  whose  vision 
was  without  hate  and  without  pique  and 
without  personal  arrogance,  or  rancor, 
and  who  gave  to  mankind  the  greatest 
gift  it  has  known  since  nuclear  physics 
came  into  being — the  gift  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty.  Much  may  still  depend 
on  the  honor  or  the  duplicity  of  the 
Kremlin.  But  through  this  treaty,  with- 
out lessening  our  own  strength  and  with- 
out ccmimitting  more  than  we  are  ask- 
ing the  other  side  to  commit,  a  step  has 
been  taken  to  lift  the  imminent  threat 
and  the  unspeakable  burden  of  war  and 
the  destruction  of  the  earth.  Is  it  not 
a  tribute  to  statesmanship  of  the  high- 
est nobility  atnd  skill  and  the  most  pro- 
found integrity  that  the  President  who 
could  compel  the  Soviet  Union  one  day 
to  withdraw  Its  arms  from  Cuba,  could 
the  next  day  persuade  it  to  come  to  terms 
on  a  matter  basically  affecting  the  status 
of  the  world's  power  structure? 

This  is  the  hero  of  the  2(rth  century 
who  has  just  been  taken  from  us. 

In  every  crisis  that  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  spoke,  in  every  crisis  that  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  acted,  he  was  the 
President  extraordinary. 

There  rang  in  his  words  and  breathed 
in  his  language  the  traditions  of  this 
country,  and  the  precepts  and  disciplines 
of  the  Constitution  which  he  knew  as  de- 
votedly amd  as  studiously,  as  a  preacher 
of  the  gospel  knows  his  Bible.  When  he 
acted  in  the  Cuban  crisis  that  led  to  the 
withdrawal  of  Soviet  missiles,  both  his 
language  and  what  his  journalistic  eulo- 
gists call  his  style  had  the  firmness  that 
meant  business,  and  the  reasonableness 
that  made  Soviet  withdrawal  possible 
imder  terms  that  gave  the  greatest  pos- 
sible promise  of  a  nonviolent  solution. 
This  la  what  the  historians  of  the  fu- 
ture will  put  down  as  statesmanship.  We 
may  never  know  what  an  Immense  grati- 
tude the  whole  of  mankind  owes  to  this 


brilliant  young  diplomat-statesman  for 
thus,  at  one  stroke,  preserving  the  free- 
dom of  the  West,  and  achieving  his  fixed 
determination  to  get  Soviet  nuclear 
weapons  out  of  Cuba.  All  this  without 
the  firing  of  a  shot. 

Courage.  There  was  an  abtmdance 
of  courage — the  cool  and  thoughtful 
courage  that  our  people  admired — when 
in  1961  President  Kennedy  made  plain 
to  the  Kremlin  and  to  the  whole  world 
precisely  what  our  position  was  on  the 
matter  of  the  East  Berlin  wall.  The 
threat  hung  in  the  air  that  with  this 
piece  of  evil  demarkatlon  standing  like 
a  prison  menace  between  East  and  West 
Berlin,  the  Soviets  were  prepared  to 
block  access  to  West  Berlin  and  the  Allies 
in  spite  of  long-established  guarantees. 
At  the  most  acute  point  of  this  menace, 
President  Kermedy  assigned  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lsmdon  B.  Johnson  to  the  scene  of 
the  crisis.  He  backed  him  up  with  a  for- 
midable display  of  American  military 
might  in  the  Berlin  strategic  area.  With 
the  presence  of  the  Vice  President  In 
Berlin  and  the  evidence  of  military 
readiness,  the  whole  of  the  free  world 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  breathed 
more  easily.  The  Kremlin  was  made  to 
imderstand  the  situation  in  all  its  reality, 
and  again  President  Kennedy  won  his 
point.  And  again  the  process  was  the 
process  of  considered  statesmanship  and 
anything  but  headlong,  precipitate  or 
unthoughtout  action. 

The  goal  was  peace — but  peace  with 
honor — and  that  goal,  the  Kennedy  goal, 
was  achieved. 

President  Kennedy  worked  with  the 
materials  at  hand  and  with  marvelous 
success.  He  had  the  habit  of  success 
and  the  design  for  victory  from  the  time 
he  came  to  this  House  as  a  fledgling 
Representative  from  Massachusetts  in 
the  80th  Congress  in  1946,  to  the  mo- 
ment when  he  was  felled  by  the  assas- 
sin's bullet.  He  was  a  success  at  Harvard, 
receiving  his  B.S.  degree  cum  laude.  He 
was  a  notable  and  a  dramatic  success  as 
a  PT  commander  in  World  War  II.  His 
fondness  and  his  respect  for  American 
journalism  can  be  traced  to  his  own  tour 
of  duty  as  a  newspaper  correspondent, 
and  to  his  authorship  of  such  works  as 
"Why  England  Slept"  and  "Profiles  in 
Courage."  which  won  him  the  Pulitzer 
Prize.  He  was  outstanding — as  I  per- 
sonally observed — in  the  80th  Congress, 
the  81st  and  the  82d,  and  even  more 
markedly  an  outstanding  success  as  a 
Senator  from  the  time  of  his  election  to 
the  Senate  from  Massachusetts  in  1952. 
to  the  time  of  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency in  1960. 

It  is  no  reflection  on  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors to  describe  President  Kennedy  as 
one  of  the  best  informed,  most  knowl- 
edgeable, and  therefore  one  of  the  most 
accurately  articulate  Presidents  in  the 
history  of  our  country.  This  was  a  Presi- 
dent who  had  taken  hold  of  his  education 
and  whose  education  had  taken  hold  of 
him  to  the  immense  benefit  of  his  coun- 
trymen and  to  the  enhancement  of  the 
prestige  of  the  White  House  for  all  time. 
His  state  papers  and  his  speeches,  which 
lend  themselves  to  quotation  more  easily 
and  more  effectively  than  the  utterances 
of  any  President  since  Lincoln,  are  ex- 


amples of  superior  literary  workmanship 
and  a  school  of  eloquence  that  can  lift 
the  heart,  the  dignity,  the  patriotism,  and 
the  distinction  of  a  whole  people.  We 
have  had  strong  Presidents  and  colorful 
Presidents  and  Presidents  whom  we  loved 
as  war  heroes.  But  not  until  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  have  we  had  a  President 
who  belonged  so  wholly  and  so  absolutely 
to  the  20th  century.  He  exempli- 
fied in  himself,  by  his  very  breath  and 
image,  the  very  soul  of  American  youth, 
American  vitality,  American  courage, 
and  American  learning  and  tradition 
Here  was  an  American  President  who  ex- 
pressed in  his  every  word  and  gesture, 
the  inner  essence  of  this — the  freest  so- 
ciety of  all  time.  This  was  a  President, 
who,  it  seemed  to  me,  looked  the  way  the 
President  of  a  busy  and  an  active  de- 
mocracy ought  to  look.  He  spoke  as  a 
President  who  is  the  head  of  a  nation  to 
which  all  mankind  looks  as  the  last  great 
hope  of  earth,  ought  to  speak. 

As  he  will  be  remembered  for  his 
masterful  leadership  in  the  field  of  for- 
eign affairs,  our  late  beloved  President 
will  also  be  remembered  for  his  outstand- 
ing leadership  in  the  field  of  domestic 
affairs.  His  progressive  recommenda- 
tions to  strengthen  America  on  the  do- 
mestic level,  many  of  which  have  been 
enacted  into  law.  and  others  in  the  legis- 
lative process  of  final  enactment,  are  also 
a  monimient  to  his  leadership. 

But  more  than  any  President  of  our 
time,  he  fought  for  equal  rights  for  all 
our  citizens.  He  fought  for  those  rights 
because  he  so  deeply  believed  in  them. 
There  was  a  deep,  abiding  devotion  to 
God  and  Ood's  morality  behind  the  legal 
social  justice  for  which  he  fought.  John 
Kennedy  never  thought  of  the  brother- 
hood of  man  without  relating  it  to  the 
fatherhood  of  God,  from  which  all  virtue 
springs.    Here  was  his  inner  strength. 

There  remains  one  note  about  which 
I  can  only  speak  falteringly,  and  this  is 
the  personal  one.  Back  in  Massachu- 
setts and  here  in  the  House,  both  as  a 
friend  of  the  family  and  as  a  friend  of 
the  President.  I  felt  a  kinship  born  of 
frequent  contact  and  intimate  discus- 
sion. This  is  a  President  whom  I  knew 
as  a  lad  in  his  father's  house.  It  is  God's 
will  that  I  stand  to  speak  as  a  mourner 
at  his  passing.  For  I  saw  in  this  Presi- 
dent a  future  of  peace  and  prosperity  for 
our  country  and  for  the  whole  of  the 
free  world.  To  see  such  a  prospect  for 
the  human  race  struck  down  in  his  prime, 
at  the  very  gate  of  massive  accomplish- 
ments, brings  me  personally  as  a  friend, 
and  as  a  citizen,  to  the  very  edge  of  deso- 
lation. 

What  buoys  us  all  up  in  this  moment 
is  the  structure  of  our  Government  and 
the  quality  and  the  resources  of  our  lead- 
ership. This,  too,  was  infiuenced  by  the 
President  who  so  brought  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident into  his  confidence  and  his  activi- 
ties that  the  transition  is  being  effected 
with  results  that  have  already  made  the 
whole  world  feel  reatssured.  The  en- 
emies of  a  free  society  could  get  no  com- 
fort out  of  the  death  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  The  strength,  the  vigor,  the 
decision,  and  the  capacity  already  dis- 
played by  Lyndon  Johnson,  have  electri- 
fied our  own  people  and  the  world  and 
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lifted  us  all  out  of  the  deep  doldrums  of 
bereavement  and  despair.  What  Presi- 
dent Johnson  is  giving  us  Is  not  only 
transition  but  continuity,  and  continu- 
ity is  what  mankind  is  looking  for  and 
what  this  Nation  wants. 

I  hope  I  will  be  forgiven  if  I  find  it 
impossible  to  quit  this  moment  of  grief 
without  a  word  of  tribute  to  as  remark- 
able an  example  of  human  courage  and 
deportment  as  this  Nation  has  probably 
ever  witnessed.     We,  as  a  people  have 
seen  so  much  and  been  brought  so  close  to 
the  dreadful  drama  of  November  22.  can 
never  forget  our  admiration  for  Jacque- 
line Bouvler  Kennedy,  the  widow  of  the 
President.    I  know  of  no  way  to  lessen 
her    agony.     She   is    the    livliig   proof 
that  as  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a 
success  in  war  and  in  peace,  in  poUtics 
and  in  statesmanship,  so  he  was  a  suc- 
cess as  a  husband  and  a  father.     The 
modem  conamunicaUon  media   helped 
the  whole  world  to  see  a  quality  in  hu- 
man character  that  must  restore  respect 
for  human  nature  in  the  most  pessimistic 
among  us.    This  young  woman  proved 
herself  a  patrician  capable  of  a  display 
of  grace  under  pressure  beyond  anything 
our  world  has  seen  in  its  time. 

And  I  might  say,  looking  through  the 
pages  of  history,  I  cannot  find  therein 
any  lady  who  underwent  the  terrible  ex- 
perience that  Mrs.  Kennedy  endured — 
riding  with  her  loved  husband— chat- 
ting—joy— happiness— love— then  the 
sudden  bullet.  And  then  embracing  her 
husband  in  her  bosom  in  his  dying  mo- 
ments. 

It  is  because  of  all  this  that  I  say  the 
American  people  and  their  Government 
have  just  passed  through  one  of  the  most 
tragic,  and  in  the  majestic  bearing  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  one  of  the  finest  hours  in 
our  history.  j  j 

The  SPEAKER  pM  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Oklahoma  [Mr.  Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day, November  22.  for  the  fourth  time 
in  the  history  of  this  Republic,  our  Chief 
ExecuUve  had  been  struck  down  by  an 
assassins  bullet.  On  that  day  of  dark- 
est tragedy  the  most  beloved  man  of  this 
generation  bowed  his  head  for  the  last 
time  and  said  "goodby." 

On  Monday,  as  the  autumn  evening 
descended  over  the  slopes  of  Arlington 
taps  sounded  the  final  solemnity  to  the 
Presidents  funeral  pageant  attended  by 
a  sea  of  mourners— plain  and  royal  or- 
dinary and  exalted,  a  grieved  family 'and 
thousands  of  heart-heavy  citizens. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  these  tributes  have  moved  me 
to  an  emotion  I  cannot  express.  For  the 
first  time  in  my  life  have  I  felt  such 
grief.  For  the  first  time  have  I  begun 
to  comprehend  the  shock  and  sorrow  of 
the  generation  that  lived  through  the 
martyrdom  of  Abraham  Lincohi. 

Our  hearts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the 
wonderful  family  of  our  late  beloved 
President,  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  whose  cour- 
age and  devotion  have  Inspired  the 
world,  to  the  children,  to  the  father 
mother,  brothers  and  sisters,  and  other 
relatives  of  our  departed  leader.  May 
the  love  of  God,  which  passeth  all  un- 
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derstandlng  sustain  them  in  their  sor- 
row. 

The  life  and  deeds  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kermedy  will  forever  illuminate  the 
pages  of  American  history.  This  son  of 
the  20th  century,  who  was  destined  to 
Uve  less  than  two  thirds  of  the  allotted 
span,  was  also  destined  to  compress  Into 
his  short  years  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able records  in  all  the  armals  of  time. 

The  rhythm  of  his  life  astounded  us. 
He  moved  with  the  pace  of  one  who  had 
so  much  to  do,  so  little  time  in  which 
to  do  it.  Never  stopping  even  to  catch 
his  second  wind,  he  hastened  to  meet 
responsibility  after  responsibility.  Al- 
ready having  taken  time  out  to  fight  a 
war  and  to  recover  from  the  wounds  of 
battle,  he  came  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives In  1947,  the  youngest  Member 
of  this  body.  In  1953  he  was  the  young- 
est Member  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  In  1960 
he  was  the  youngest  man  ever  elected 
President  of  the  United  States,  and.  less 
than  2  weeks  ago.  he  became  the  young- 
est President  ever  to  die  In  or  out  of 
oflBce. 

When  he  came  to  serve  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  he  was — as  has  been 

said  many  times  In  thousands  of  words 

a  hard  working,  dedicated,  brilliant,  and 
articulate  young  man.  But  these  were 
not  the  quallUes  that  set  him  apart— not 
his  youth,  his  elegance  of  form  and  man- 
ner, not  his  matchless  zest  for  life,  his 
vast  intelligence  nor  even  the  simple 
goodness  of  a  Christian  gentleman.  No, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  not  any  one  of  these 
qualities,  Impressive  though  they  all 
were,  which  set  John  Kermedy  apart.  It 
was  rather  that  they  should  all  come  to 
dwell  in  one  man. 

John  Kermedy  was  a  man  of  tough 
mind  and  tender  heart,  of  great  passion 
and  Iron  self-discipline.  A  man  for  work 
and  a  man  for  play.  A  man  for  joy  and 
a  man  for  suffering.  A  man  for  the 
heads  of  state  and  a  man  for  little  chil- 
dren. A  man  for  the  old  and  ill.  a  man 
for  the  youthful  and  strong. 

Such  was  the  man  mourned  the  length 
and  breadth  of  land  and  sea — behind 
whose  funeral  caisson  united  representa- 
tives of  most  of  the  world  to  walk  to- 
gether in  grandly  silent  tribute. 

John  Kennedy  stirred  peoples  long 
quiescent  and  despairing  to  rise  and  de- 
mand a  place  in  the  community  of  free 
men. 

In  his  own  country  he  called  his  people 
to  join  with  him  in  preparing  for  a  new 
era  in  time. 

For  John  Kennedy  felt  in  his  deepest 
soul  that  we  were  entering  a  new  epoch 
in  the  history  of  man. 

He  beUeved  Uterally  that  the  world 
stood  at  the  bar  of  the  universe — that  we 
had  collided  head  on  with  immeasurable 
distance  and  yet-to-be-fathomed  mys- 
teries of  a  new  frontier. 

He  believed  that  this  event  demanded 
a  fuller  ImplementaUon  of  our  traditional 
concepts  and  goals  and  a  fuller  develop- 
ment of  the  potentialities  and  oppor- 
timltles  of  all  men. 

In  his  inaugural  address  in  1961  he  bid 
us  join  him  in  a  "celebration  of  free- 
dom." For  John  Kennedy,  the  "celebra- 
tion of  freedom,"  its  fulfillment  and  its 
extension,  was  the  be-all,  end-aU  of  his 
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life.  To  him  freedom  could  not  be  cir- 
cumscribed or  Umited.  It  belonged  to 
the  humblest  man  in  the  most  distant 
comer  of  the  globe. 

John  Kennedy  was  not  a  man  who 
limited  freedom  by  fences  and  bound- 
aries, justice  by  color  or  name,  peace  by 
politics  or  geography. 

He  has  written  his  personal  transla- 
tion of  democratic  government  into  the 
hundreds  of  programs  he  devised  and 
pressed— national  and  international,  eco- 
nomic and  social,  scientific  and  military 
educational  and  cultiu-al. 

One  year  ago  in  his  State  of  the  Union 
message  he  reported  that  we  had  made 
"steady  progress  in  building  a  world  of 
order  in  Berlin,  in  Laos.  In  the  Congo, 
in  Cuba"  and  that  "at  home,  too"  we  had 
made  "good  progress  in  handling  our  eco- 
nomic problems  and  heading  off  a  re- 
cession "  "But."  he  continued,  "we  can- 
not be  satisfied  to  rest  here.  This  is  the 
side  of  the  hill,  not  the  top." 

During  his  brief  sojourn  hi  the  White 
House,  President  Kennedy  stamped  an 
Indelible  Imprint  on  every  phase  of 
American  pubUc  life.  As  one  who  knew 
the  horrors  of  war,  he  waged  an  un- 
relenting battle  for  world  peace  on  every 
front.  The  AUiance  for  Progress,  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  test  ban  treaty— all 
testify  to  his  grasp  of  world  problems  In 
this  generation  and  loom  as  monuments 
to  the  far-seeing  constructive  quality  of 
his  statesmanship. 

His  leadership  In  the  cause  of  world 
peace  was  recognized  worldwide.  At  his 
death,  the  shock  of  a  world  crying  for 
peace  was  expressed  by  83-year-old  Irish 
playright.  Sean  O'Casey.  who  wrote  a 
friend  in  New  York  City: 

What  a  terrible  thing  has  happened  to  ua 
all.  To  you  there,  to  us  here,  to  all  everr- 
where. 

Peace,  who  was  l>ecomlng  bright  eyed,  now 
sits  In  the  shadow  of  death;  her  handsome 
companion  has  been  kUled  as  he  walked 
by  her  very  side.     Her  gallant  boy  Is  dead. 

A  devotee  of  the  principle  of  religious 
freedom  and  of  the  separation  of  church 
and  state.  John  Kennedy  did  more  than 
any  man  in  our  time  to  erase  the  blot  of 
religious  bigotry  from  our  land. 

A  firm  believer  in  the  ideals  expressed 
in  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  he 
has  done  more  than  any  American  since 
Abraham  Lincoln  to  give  them  substance. 
Calling  upon  the  moral  resources  of  this 
coimtry,  he  made  it  the  mission  of  this 
generation  to  remove  the  last  vestiges  of 
slavery. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  gave  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  a  rallying  point  to  re- 
dedicate  themselves  to  liberty  when  dedi- 
cation seems  to  have  faltered— to  be 
courageous  in  the  pursuit  of  justice  when 
courage  seemed  to  have  waned— to  be 
hopeful  of  peace  when  peace  had  become 
fragmented.  In  his  youth  and  strength, 
his  love  and  courage,  he  gave  all  that 
mortal  man  can  give — all  In  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  justice. 

The  challenge  of  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  expressed  in  his  own 
state-of-the-Union  message  when  he 
said: 


Now  the  time  has  come  •  •  •  to  translate 
the  renewal  or  our  national  strength  Into  the 
achievement  of  our  national  purpose. 
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-'^'  On  November  22,  John  P.  Kennedy 
passed  the  torch  to  us.  President  John- 
son has  dedicated  his  administration  to 
the  unfinished  task.  In  the  fulflilment 
of  our  responsibilities  in  this  day  and 
this  generation,  this  House,  under  God, 
can  do  no  lees. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  TMr.  Halleck]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  think 
my  reaction  to  the  first  report  I  received 
that  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
had  been  shot  was  shared  by  virtually 
every  American  citizen :  A  total  disbelief 
that  the  news  was  true. 

Even  as  we  stand  here  today  in  tribute 
to  the  35th  President  of  these  United 
States,  there  is  to  me  a  strange  quality  of 
unreality  about  the  events  which  have 
transpired  since  that  awful  day  in  our 
national  history,  Friday,  November  22, 
1963. 

But  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  was  real — tragically  real — and 
we  as  a  nation  are  stunned  by  the  sad 
truth — that  this  was  no  nightmare  to  be 
forgotten  with  the  dawn. 

We,  as  a  great  people,  are  bereaved, 
and  the  people  of  the  world  share  our 
loss. 

I  recall  a  conversation  I  had  with  a 
newspaper  friend  a  few  days  after  the 
death  of  our  late  President. 

In  attempting  to  assess  the  deep  shock 
and  sorrow  of  every  man,  woman,  and 
child  capable  of  understanding  what  had 
happened,  he  said  sometliing  like  this: 
r  tblnk  every  President  cturles  In  his  be- 
ing a  little  piece  of  every  one  of  ua.  And 
when  a  terrible  thing  like  this  happens  to 
him  a  part  of  us  Is  somehow  lost,  too. 

This  seems  to  me  an  expressive  way 
of  describing  how  Americans  feel  about 
the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Certainly,  in  a  relatively  short  time. 
President  Kennedy  had  Identified  him- 
self with  Americans  in  all  walks  of  life, 
and  they  with  him. 

There  was  no  question  of  his  great 
love  for  America,  her  heritage  and  her 
traditions. 

And  there  was  never  any  question 
about  his  turwavering  faith  in  America's 
future. 

As  a  nation  we  are  Immeasurably 
poorer  at  his  loss. 

The  John  F.  Kennedy  I  knew,  first  as 
a  Member  of  this  House  of  Represent- 
atives, later  as  a  Member  of  the  other 
body,  and  finally  as  our  President,  had 
all  the  attributes  we  generally  associate 
with  success  in  the  field  of  public  service. 

His  war  record  established  his  courage 
and  his  devotion  to  his  country  and  his 
fellow  men. 

His  record  in  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  established  his  high  in- 
telligence, his  energy  and  his  sense  of 
purixwe. 

Beyond  that.  I  found  him  to  be  a 
young  man  of  much  personal  charm  and 
graciousness,  whose  ascendency  to  the 
highest  office  In  our  land  did  not,  so  far 
as  I  ever  knew,  affect  his  genius  for  be- 
ing most  thoughtful  of  others,  be  they  of 
high  or  low  stature. 

The  achievement  of  becoming  the 
youngest  President  In  the  history  of  our 
Republic  is  perhaps  the  greatest  testi- 


monial to  John  F.  Kennedy's  determina- 
tion to  serve  his  country  to  the  ultimate 
of  his  capcu^ties — capc^ities  which  were 
considerable. 

He  and  I  differed  on  matters  of  politi- 
cal irfiilosophy.  We  did  not  agree  on 
what  might  be  the  best  means  to  serve 
the  best  ends. 

But  as  combatants  in  this  great  arena, 
neither  of  us.  to  my  knowledge,  ever 
ascribed  to  the  other  a  dishonesty  of 
conviction  or  of  purpose. 

It  is  not  for  any  of  us  to  question  the 
wisdom  of  a  Higher  Power  who  has 
taken  from  our  company  a  devout  serv- 
ant. 

But  we  all  sorrow  that  he  Is  gone,  with 
heartfelt  compassion  for  the  fine  family 
he  leaves  to  mourn. 

Who  can  say  that  his  work  was  un- 
finished? 

Perhaps  the  Ideals  of  peace,  freedom, 
and  good  will  among  men  for  which  he 
labored  will  be  pursued  henceforth  with 
even  greater  diligence  by  all  men  every- 
where, to  the  end  that  John  F.  Kennedy, 
like  the  innumerable  other  Americans 
who  have  served  valiantly,  shall  not  have 
died  without  cause. 
This  the  way  of  history. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
BMT  > .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Boggs]. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
gather  here  in  this,  the  tiighest  theater 
in  the  world,  to  commune  together  in 
grief  and  In  remembrance,  so  many 
scenes  come  back  to  my  mind  from  the 
years  in  which  I  knew,  loved,  and  trust- 
ed this  magnificent  leader  of  mankind. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  forty-seven — 
the  first  glimpse  of  a  tall,  gangling,  boy- 
ish, smiling  broth  of  a  boy,  sent  by  his 
neighbors  to  the  Nation's  Capital  to 
speak  and  work  in  their  behalf. 

He  was  a  young  man,  his  body  wracked 
with  pain  from  a  war  wound  that  never 
went  away,  who  on  sight  was  a  warm, 
relaxed,  buoyant  new  friend — a  friend 
who  trusted  and  was  trusted  in  return. 
I  came  in  time  to  know  his  father  and 
his  grandfather.  I  treasure  the  picture 
that  hangs  in  my  office  of  the  President's 
grandfather,  well  known  to  our  col- 
leagues here  from  the  great  State  of 
Massachusetts.  I  remember  the  occa- 
sion in  1947  when  he  asked  me  to  go  to 
Boston  to  talk  to  the  Clover  Club.  I 
spent  a  great  deal  of  time  preparing  a 
serious  speech,  but  when  I  arrived  there 
I  realized  I  should  not  be  serious.  And 
I  have  had  hanging  In  my  office  ever 
since  a  picture  of  the  President  taken 
in  that  year  of  1947,  a  gangling  boy 
standing  next  to  his  Irish  grandfather, 
"Honey  Fltz."  and  Inscribed  thereon  in 
the  handwriting  of  the  President: 

To  my  dear  friend,  Hale  Boggs.  In  memory 
of  the  night  we  were  both  In  Clover. 

I  remember  so  many  other  things.  I 
came  to  know  his  father  and  his  mother. 
I  remember  her  coming  to  my  city  of 
New  Orleans  in  1960  when  the  President 
was  seeking  the  Presidency.  She  met 
there  with  a  group  of  ladies  from  my 
hometown  and  my  home  State  of  Loui- 
siana— friends  of  mind  and  friends  of  my 
wife.  Her  charm,  her  courage,  and  her 
knowledge  of  our  country  which  she  and 
her  husband  had  translated  and  trans- 


mitted to  her  great  son,  charmed  and 
captivated  all  the  ladies  of  my  town, 
despite  the  fact  that  they  had  been 
reared  In  what  we  value  and  prize  as  our 
southern  tradition,  and  she,  of  course, 
had  been  reared  in  the  New  England- 
Irish  tradition. 

So  many  things  have  happened.  A 
lovely  wife  that  all  of  us  loved  and  who 
has  been  described  as  one  who  brought 
majesty  to  our  coimtry  during  the  last 
few  years.  There  Is  one  who  said  she 
came  to  Washington  as  a  beautiful  girl, 
but  leaves  official  life  as  a  beautiful 
spirit. 

I  remember  one  day  after  one  of  our 
White  House  breakfasts  the  President 
brought  in  Caroline  and,  in  the  tradition 
of  little  girls,  she  had  been  taught  to 
curtsy.  She  curtsied  to  Mr.  McCormack, 
she  curtsied  to  Mr.  Albert,  and  to  Sena- 
tor Mansfield,  and  to  Senator  Htm- 
PHREY.  and  to  Senator  Smathers.  I  think 
even  to  me.  But  she  did  not  curtsy  to  the 
then  Vice  President,  now  President, 
JohAson.    He  said: 

Why,  Caroline,  dldnt  you  curtsy  to  me? 

And  in  little-girl  fashion,  she  said: 
I  forgot. 

The  real  reason  was  that  she  consid- 
ered the  Vice  President  a  member  of  the 
family.  She.  too.  had  this  magnificent 
quality  of  grace  that  the  President  gave 
to  all  with  whom  he  was  associated. 

There  are  so  many  memories,  memo- 
ries of  the  man  that  come  fleeting  back 
to  me.  Many  of  you  served  here  with 
him,  and  knew  him  when  he  served  in 
the  other  body,  and  watched  him  as 
President.  We  remember  his  fight  to  go 
to  the  U.S.  Senate  against  odds  which 
were  considered  difficult  at  that  time, 
but  which  he  overcame  through  hard 
work  and  quiet  confidence  in  his  own 
ablHty. 

We  remember  the  wide  range  of  ef- 
forts, covering  the  whole  panorama  of 
American  life,  which  he  undertook  as  a 
Senator.  I  served  with  him  as  a  member 
of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee,  and 
there  I  became  aware  of  his  fabulous 
knowledge  of  the  economy  of  this  coun- 
try and  of  the  world. 

Will  you  forget  that  day  in  Chicago 
in  1956  when  he  barely  missed  the  call 
to  national  leadership,  a  defeat  which 
he  accepted  with  the  grace,  with  the 
composure  which  characterized  his  life. 
Or  can  any  of  you  ever  forget  the  excite- 
ment of  Los  Angeles,  when  this  man  was 
nominated  to  the  Presidency,  and  with 
determination  he  called  out  to  all  of  us 
to  get  moving  forward? 

Or  can  any  of  you  forget  some  of  his 
TV  performances?  I  remember  Mr. 
Sam  Raybum's  muttering  to  some  of  us. 
and  I  quote  almost  his  exact  words: 

My  God.  the  things  that  boy  knows. 

Imbedded  in  our  memories  like  an 
etching,  I  am  sure.  In  that  day  In  Janu- 
ary 1961,  when  a  young  President,  his 
hair  waving  in  the  blizzard  wind,  called 
the  Nation  to  action  as  he  himself  en- 
tered his  last  battle.  And  only  last 
October  a  year  ago  when  the  world  trem- 
bled on  the  verge  of  the  ultimate  holo- 
caust, our  valiant  leader,  alone  in  the 
world's  most  awful  loneliness,  became  a 
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giant  as  he  turned  the  comer  of  peace 
with  a  courage  and  a  patience  and  a 
calmness  and  a  determination  un- 
equaled  in  our  time. 

So  many,  many  things  to  remember 
this  man  for.  Unruffled  and  xmhurried, 
he  always  had  time  to  hear  another's 
problems.  Witty  and  urbane,  he  was 
also  warm,  thoughtful,  and  etemaUy 
considerate  to  his  fellow  man.  Burdened 
by  problems  heavier  than  any  one  man 
should  ever  be  called  on  to  carry,  his 
faith  in  his  country  and  in  its  future 
never  faltered.  A  giant  himself,  he 
made  all  men  taller.  He  gave  us  back 
a  sense  of  purpose. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  I  think  at  his  very 
last  press  conference,  he  was  asked  to 
appraise  his  job,  and  this  is  what  he 
said: 

Well,  I  And  the  work  rewarding.  Whether 
I  am  going  to  stay  and  what  my  intentions 
are  and  all  of  the  rest.  It  seems  to  me.  Is 
stlU  a  good  many  months  away.  But  as  far 
as  the  Job  of  President  goes.  It  Is  rewarding 
and  I  have  given  before  this  group  the  defini- 
tion of  happiness  of  the  Greeks,  and  I  wUl 
define  It  again.  It  Is  full  use  of  your  powers 
along  lines  of  excellence.  I  find,  therefore 
the  Presidency  provides  some  happiness. 

That  was  his  quote. 

Yes.  there  was  excellence,  Mr.  Speaker 
but  there  was  also  humanity  and  love. 
And  how  the  Nation  responded  In  life 
and  in  death. 

Will  any  of  you  forget  the  Sunday 
just  a  little  more  than  a  week  ago  when 
we  gathered  in  the  rotunda  of  this 
great,  historic  building  and  listened  to 
the  words  of  Senator  Mansfield  the 
Chief  Justice,  and  our  distinguished 
Speaker,  and  watched  that  bereaved 
majestic  lady  and  those  lovely  children 
pay  their  own  tributes? 

And  can  you  forget  the  people  who 
came  from  everywhere  and  how  they 
stood  through  the  cold  of  the  night  and 
how  they  were  still  there  when  they  took 
him  away  the  next  morning?  i  found 
11  *^^^  believe  that  they  would  stay 
there  through  the  sunset  and  would  still 
be  there  after  the  rising  of  the  sun 

Oh.  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  so  many  memo- 
nes.  so  many  personal  memories.  l  re- 
member so  many  things  that  he  did  for 
ail  of  you.  Some  of  you  would  come 
to  me  from  time  to  time,  and  I  was  hon- 
ored when  you  did,  and  you  would  ask 
me  some  simple  thing,  and  there  was 
never  a  time  that  this  man  did  not  un- 
derstand whether  It  meant  autograph- 
^  a  picture,  signing  a  book,  writing  a 
hiSl;  ^."^*"»  a  greeting,  or  shaking 
hands  with  a  constituent,  whatever  it 
may  have  been,  he  was  never  too  busy 
to  respond  to  the  demands  of  our  people 
T  ^^^^^.}.  ^^""e'^ber  that  Cuban  crisis. 

Lnm  ?h"  ""1.  ^^^^  }^^^  ^^^^  statesman 
from  the  State  of  Georgia,  and  I  re- 
member coming  from  one  of  those  meet- 
ings with  Admiral  Vinson,  and  his  re- 
marks about  the  steely  calmness  of  this 
man  who  was  directing  the  destiny  of  all 
of  mankind  I  think  that  when  history 
Is  written  that  act  will  figure  as  one  of 

m  Jr^l^*^^  ^^  ^^  »"  ^e  history  of 
mankind  because  that  could  very  weU 
nave  been  the  decision  that  prevented 
a  holocaust  which  could  have  destroyed 
all  of  mankind. 
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To  add  just  a  personal  note.  Just  a 
few  weeks  ago  my  mother  was  visiting 
in  Washington.  My  mother,  my  wife  and 
her  mother  went  to  the  White  House 
about  the  time  of  our  Tuesday  breakfast 
I  asked  the  President  if  he  would  greet 
them— I  thought  for  just  a  moment.  But 
in  typical  fashion,  he  personally  called 
them  into  his  office. 

It  was  a  beautiful  fall  day  and  we 
looked  out  on  the  famous  rose  garden 
and  on  the  faU  flowers  that  were  bloom- 
ing there.  The  President  turned  to  my 
wife  and  said: 

Llndy.  how  long  do  the  chrysanthemums 
bloom  In  the  fall  In  Washington? 

Then  he  looked  acrosss  and  pointed  to 
the  magnolias  and  he  told  us  about 
Andrew  Jackson  planting  them.  Yes  his 
interests  even  encompassed  the  trees  'and 
the  plants  in  that  garden. 

Then  he  took  us  into  the  Cabinet 
Room  and  he  explained  to  those  ladies 
so  dear  to  me.  about  the  table  that  had 
been  designed  by  Jesse  Jones  so  that  all 
who  were  seated  at  it  could  sit  as  close 
as  possible  to  the  President  to  hear  what 
was  going  on.    I  became  concerned  about 

the  amount  of  time  he  was  taking but 

he  summoned  Mrs.  Evelyn  Lincoln  and 
God  bless  her,  and  asked  for  a  photog- 
rapher. So  I  have  that  prized  possession 
for  my  mother  and  my  wife's  mother  and 
my  wife  and  myself. 

Then  finally  our  last  breakfast  was  on 
November  20.  We  talked  about  many 
things,  including  the  feuding  among 
Texas  Democrats.  He  said  that  would 
create  interest  and  would  bring  a  lot  of 
people  out.  That  remark  so  truly  re- 
flected the  temperament  of  the  man  He 
always  looked  at  the  optimistic  side  of 
every  problem.  It  was  so  typical  of  him 
Then  he  said— I  think  I  shall  always  re- 
member this  because  it  was  the  last  thing 
he  ever  said  to  me: 
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Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  Is  gone,  but  his 
spirit,  his  courage,  his  inspiraUon  will 
live  with  every  American  as  long  as  there 
is  an  America  and  as  long  as  there  is  an 
American. 

Another  great  American,  also  felled  by 
an  assassin's  bullet,  told  us  in  his  time 
what  those  who  come  along  must  do 
and  I  quote : 

It  Is  for  us  the  living  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  here  dedi- 
cated to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us— 
that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take  In- 
creased devotion  to  that  cause  for  which  they 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion— that 
we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead  shaU 
not  have  died  In  vain,  that  this  Nation  under 
God  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  freedom,  and 
that  government  of  the  people,  by  the  people, 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


Things  always  look  so  much  better  away 
from  Washington. 


As  I  recalled  that  meeting  and  the 
people  who  sat  there,  I  thought  of  the 
thousands  and  thousands  of  people  all 
over  the  world  who  loved  this  man    But 
I  thought,  none  loved  him  more  than  the 
members  of  his  own  staff  whom  he  took 
to  these  meetings  year  In  and  year  outr— 
Larry   O'Brien,   Kenny   OTDonneU,   Ted 
Sorenson  and  Pierre  Salinger— and  that 
list  IS  anything  but  inclusive  or  exclusive 
How  do  you  deflne  such  a  man    Mr 
Speaker?    No  one  can,  really.    Because 
he  means  something  different  to  every 
person.    I  think  what  he  best  symbolized 
was  an  understanding  of  people  and  of 
his  country  and  of  the  world  in  which  we 
live.    He  knew,  as  he  said  so  many  times 
tnat  we  had  to  move  ahead.    He  knew 
that  as  a  static  society  we  would  perish 
He  grew  as  a  Congressman.    He  grew  as 
a  Senator.    He  grew  as  a  President. 

He  had  the  capacity  for  growth,  just 
as  he  knew  that  our  country  had  the 
capacity  for  growth. 

He  faced  awful  problems— a  growing 
population,  overflowing  ciUes,  automa- 
tion, unemployment,  racial  tensions  at 
home,  the  threat  of  nuclear  war  civil 
strife,  and  revolutions  abroad.  He  de- 
scribed it  all  In  his  last  news  conference 
as  "an  untidy  world." 


Mr.  Speaker,  now.  when  our  grief  is 
unsolaced  and  our  loss  seems  unbearable 
let  us  really  move  ahead,  remembering 
what  he  taught  us  by  his  example-  To 
die  for  one's  country  is  the  supreme  sac- 
rifice, but  let  us  now  here  assembled 
remember  that  if  we  live  in  our  country 
well  and  wisely  and  actively,  we  die  for 
it,  too. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  both. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  an  address 
made  on  Monday,  December  2,  before  the 
National  Women's  Democratic  Club  here 
in  Washington  by  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs'  for- 
mer president  of  the  club  and  Mrs  Boggs 
was  selected  to  deliver  this  eulogy  ifor  the 
club. 

It  follows  in  full : 

EmXJCT     RZMAKKS     on    THB     Lat«     PaMIDINT, 

JOHN  FrrzciRALD  Kennedy,  Before  the 
Woman's  National  Democratic  Club  De- 
cember 3,  1963 

(By  Mrs.  Hale  Boggs) 
A  week  ago  today  (It  seems  an  eternity) 
on   a   sunny   slope   In   Arlington    Cemetwy' 
where     LEnfant    once    looked    acrosB    the 
Potomac  to  envision  the  Federal  City  where 
Robert  E.  Lee  paced  making  his  agonizing 
decision,  at  a  spot  he  had  caUed  the  prettiest 
place  on  this  earth,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
naval  hero.  Congressman  and  Senator  from 
Massachusetts,  35th  President  of  the  United 
States,    before    the    greatest    assemblage    of 
world  dignitaries  ever  gathered  to  honor  an 
American  statesman,  was  laid  to  rest  amonjr 
our  honored  dead.    Then  Cardinal  Cushlna 
his    life-long    spiritual    adviser,    committed 
■our    dear    Jack"    to    the    company    of    the 
angels;     American    boys    from    the    varloua 
branches  of  our  mUltary  forces  lovingly  and 
experUy    folded    the   flag    that   had   draped 
their   precious   burden;    his    valiant    wldw 
lighted  a  twch  and  with  the  assistance  of 
his  two  brothers.  In  whom  he  placed  so  much 
affection   and    confidence.   Ignited   an   ever- 
lasting flame. 

President  Kennedy  would  have  approved 
every  word  and  every  motion  because  they 
were  most  appropriate  In    the   affectionate 
mourning  of  the  man  and  In  the  honor  due 
the  leader  of  the  free  world.     For  he  was 
always  personal  in  his   Interest  and   always 
pertinent  to  the  occasion,  whether  he  greeted 
a  group  of  youngsters  as  "feUow  memben 
of  the  CYC"  or  admitted  that  be  was  "the 
man  who  had  accompanied  JacqueUne  Ken- 
nedy to  Paris,"  or  whether  he  Inquired  about  - 
the  hospitalized  child  of  a  White  House  staff  ' 
worker,    or   declared,    while   looking   calmly 
down    the   nuclear   gun    barrel    during    the 
Cuban  crisis,  that  the  United  SUtes  wished 
for  peace,  but  was  prepared  for  war. 
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It  was  thU  very  pertiiMnc*  that  Identified 
him  with  hla  times.  He  tapped  the  great 
resoxirces  of  learning  available  in  a  free  so- 
ciety, and  used  to  Intelligent  advantage  the 
oomputera  and  the  opinion  polls,  th«  hell- 
copters  and  Jet  planes  of  a  modem  tech- 
nological nation.  President  Kennedy  had 
a  style  that  was  perfect  for  our  times — an 
understated  elegance,  a  sparkling  wit,  an 
enduring  charm,  an  amazingly  absorbtlve 
mind  and  a  retentive  memory  on  a  wide 
variety  of  subjects,  and  most  of  all.  a  Joyful 
love  of  life  and  a  real  love  for  the  most 
challenging  Job  In  the  world. 

He  understood  the  world  In  which  we  live: 
The  constant  threat  of  nuclear  carnage;  the 
Ideological  struggles  all  over  the  globe;  the 
bursting  desire  of  peoples  everywhere  to  be 
free;  and  he  also  understood  perfectly  Amer- 
ica's role  In  this  world.  He  knew  that  our 
military  and  economic  strength  must  be 
maintained  but  that  It  must  be  matched  by 
moral  restraint  and  high  national  purpose. 
He  knew  that  we  must  at  last  reassure  the 
rights  of  every  American;  else  we  could  not 
have  self-respect,  nor  could  we  expect  the 
emulation  of  our  system  by  other  nations. 
He  knew  that  we  must  move  America  for- 
ward, and  his  identity  with  the  young  will 
assure  our  destiny  In  the  future.  His  Influ- 
ence on  the  young  caused  a  genera]  reawak- 
ening of  an  Interest  in  politics;  and  more  im- 
portantly, he  opened  up  to  them  new  and 
effective  channels  of  service  through  the 
Peace  Corps,  through  an  accelerated  summer 
Government  employment  program,  through 
the  various  areas  of  relieving  the  human 
needs  of  the  old,  the  infirm,  the  school  drop- 
outs, the  mentally  ill,  the  mentally  retarded, 
and  through  encouraging  pcuticipatlon  in 
music,  the  sciences,  and  the  arts. 

Among  the  hundreds  of  messages  that 
have  poiu-ed  into  my  husband's  office  per- 
haps the  most  enchanting  was  from  a  young 
Algerian  professor  who  felt  that  John  Ken- 
nedy was  "a  modern  American  chevalier  with 
a  beautiful  lady  for  an  ornament."  And  true 
knight  he  was — dedicated  to  God  devoted  to 
the  service  of  his  country,  faithful  son, 
courtly  hiisband,  affectionate  father,  loyal 
and  generous  friend,  who  was  willing  to  give 
his  life  that  right  might  prevail. 

In  weak  Imitation  of  his  splendid  style,  I 
feel  that  no  tribute  from  this  club  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy^  memory  would  be  appropri- 
ate without  expressing  the  personal  appre- 
ciation ot  its  members  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  one 
of  our  two  honorary  presidents.  Her  stole 
oompoffure  and  unfailing  grace  gave  to 
American  women  everywhere  a  renewal  of 
the  strength  and  the  pride  they  sorely  needed 
In  an  hour  of  sorrow  and  dismay.  And  she 
assuaged  the  grief  of  a  nation  by  following 
the  suggestions  of  Isaiah,  one  of  President 
Kennedy's  favorite  Biblical  references,  who 
said: 

"Give  unto  them  beauty  for  ashes,  the  oil 
of  Joy  for  mourning,  the  garment  of  praise 
for  the  spirit  of  heaviness." 

We  now  place  with  Caroline  oxir  collective 
hand  In  hers  to  comfort  her,  and  with  little 
John  we  salute  our  departed  leader,  and 
bid  adieu  to  our  beloved  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  now  include  text  of  the 
eulogy  by  Richard  Cardinal  Gushing;  an 
article  by  Theodore  H.  White;  and  an 
article  by  James  Reston  in  the  New  York 
Times  for  November  23, 1963. 

They  follow: 

[Prom  the  New  York  (N.T.)  Times.  Nov.  25, 
1963] 

Tax    TkAMBCBIFT    OT    CUBHIHC'S    BtTLOCT 

(NbTi.— Pbllowlng  Is  the  text  of  Richard 
Cardinal  Gushing 's  eulogy  of  President  Ken- 
nedy on  a  nationally  televised  mass  from 
Boston  as  recorded  by  the  New  York  Times 
through  the  facilities  of  WOR  radio.) 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  of  the  Son 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 


My  dearly  beloved,  friends  In  Christ,  and 
guests: 

A  shocked  and  stricken  world  stands  help- 
less before  the  fact  of  death,  that  death 
brought  to  us  through  a  tragically  successful 
aasaxUt  upon  the  liXe  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Our  earliest  disbelief  has  slowly  given  way 
to  unprecedented  sorrow  as  millions  all  over 
the  earth  Join  us  in  lamenting  a  silence  that 
can  never  again  be  broken  and  the  absence 
of  a  smile  that  can  never  again  be  seen. 

Ptor  those  of  us  who  knew  the  President  as 
ftlend  as  well  as  statesman,  words  mock  otn* 
attempu  to  express  the  anguish  of  our 
hearts. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  have  been  associated 
with  John  F.  Kennedy  from  the  earliest  days 
of  his  public  life,  and  even  prior  to  that  time, 
my  prlvUege  to  have  watched  him  mature 
with  ever-expanding  responsibility,  to  have 
known  some  of  the  warmth  of  his  hearty 
friendship,  to  see  tested  under  pain  and  loss 
the  steely  strength  of  his  character. 

I  have  been  with  him  In  Joy  and  in  sorrow. 
In  decision  and  In  crisis,  among  friends  and 
with  strangers  and  I  know  of  no  one  who 
has  combined  In  more  noble  perfection  the 
qualities  of  greatness  that  marked  his  cool, 
calculaUng  intelUgence  and  his  big,  brave 
bountiful  heart. 

TxiBirrK  AS  woau)  lxaokk 

Now  all  of  a  sudden,  he  has  been  taken 
from  us  and  I  dare  say  we  shall  never  see 
his  like  again. 

Many  there  are  who  will  appropriately  pay 
tribute  to  the  President  as  a  world  figure, 
a  tribute  due  him  for  his  skill  in  political 
life  and  his  devotion  to  public  service. 

Many  others  will  measure  the  wide  Inter- 
ests of  his  mind,  the  swiftness  of  his  resolu- 
tlcm,  the  power  of  his  persuasion,  the  ef- 
ficiency of  bis  action,  and  the  courage  of  his 
conviction. 

For  me,  however,  it  Is  more  fitting  and 
proper  to  recall  him  during  these  days  of 
mourning  as  husband  and  father,  surrounded 
by  his  young  and  beloved  family. 

Although  the  demands  of  his  exalted 
posltlcm  carried  him  often  on  long  Journeys 
aiMl  filled  even  bis  days  at  home  with  endless 
labors,  how  often  he  would  make  time  to 
share  with  his  little  son  and  sweet  daughter 
whatever  time  would  be  his  own. 

What  a  precious  treasiur  it  is  now  and 
will  be  forever  in  the  memories  of  two 
fatherless  children.  Who  among  us  can 
forget  those  childish  ways  which  from  time 
to  time  enhance  the  elegance  of  the  Execu- 
tive Mansion  with  the  touching  scenes  of  a 
happy  family  life? 

Charming  Caroline  stealing  the  publicity. 
Jovial  John-John  on  aU  fours  ajscending  the 
stairs  of  an  airplane  to  greet  his  daddy  and 
a  loving  mother,  like  ail  mothers.  Joyfully 
watching  the  two  children  of  her  flesh  and 
blood,  mindful  always  of  three  others  in  the 
nurseries  of  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven. 

At  the  side  of  the  President  in  understand- 
ing devotion  and  affection  behold  his  gracious 
and  beautiful  JacqueUne.  True  always  to 
the  obligations  of  her  role  as  mother,  she 
has  given  new  dimensions  to  the  trying  de- 
mands of  being  America's  First  Lady. 

The  pride  in  her  husband  which  he  so 
eminently  Justified,  was  plainly  reciprocated 
in  his  pride  of  her.  The  bonds  of  love  that 
made  them  one  in  marriage  became  like 
hoops  ot  steel  binding  them  together. 

From  wherever  men  may  look  out  from 
eternity  to  see  the  workings  of  our  world. 
Jack  Kennedy  must  beam  with  new  pride 
in  that  valiant  woman  who  shared  his  life, 
especially  to  the  moment  of  its  efu-Iy  and 
bitter  end. 

It  will  never  be  forgotten  by  her  for  her 
clothes  are  now  stained  with  the  blood  of  her 
assassinated  husband. 

These  days  of  sorrow  must  be  difficult  for 
her — more  difficult  than  for  any  others.  A 
Divine   Providence   has  blessed   her   as  few 


such  w«nen  in  history  by  allowing  her  hero 
husband  to  have  the  dying  comfort  of  her 
arms. 

When  men  speak  of  this  sad  hour  In  times 
to  come,  they  will  ever  recall  how  well  her 
frail  beauty  matched  in  courage  the  stalwart 
warrior  who  was  her  husband.  We  who  had 
so  many  reasons  for  holding  her  person  in 
a  most  profound  respect  m\ist  now  find  an 
even  wider  claim  for  the  nobility  of  her 
spirit. 

One  cannot  think,  my  dearly  beloved,  es- 
pecially one  such  as  myself,  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident without  thinking  also  of  the  legacy 
of  public  service  which  was  bequeathed  to 
him  by  his  name  and  his  family. 

FAICILT    DZOICATIOlf 

For  several  generations  in  a  variety  of 
tasks,  this  republic  on  one  level  or  another 
has  been  enriched  by  the  blood  that  was  so 
wantonly  shed  on  Friday  last.  Jack  Kennedy 
fulfilled  in  the  highest  office  available  to  him 
the  long  dedication  of  his  family. 

It  Is  a  consolation  for  us  all  to  know  that 
his  tragic  death  does  not  spell  the  end  of 
this  public  service  but  commits  to  new  re- 
sponsibUities  the  energies  and  the  abilities 
of  one  of  the  truly  great  families  of  America. 

What  comfort  can  I  extend  to  their  heavy 
hearts  today — mother,  father,  sisters,  broth- 
ers— what  lieyond  the  knowledge  that  they 
have  given  history  a  youthful  Lincoln,  who 
in  his  time  and  in  his  sacrifice,  had  made 
more  sturdy  the  hopes  of  this  Nation  and 
its  people. 

The  late  President  was  even  In  death  a 
young  man — and  he  was  proud  of  his  youth. 
We  can  never  forget  the  words  with  which 
he  began  his  short  term  as  President  of  the 
United  States: 

"Let  the  word  go  forth,"  he  said,  "from  this 
time  and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that 
the  torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  genera- 
tion of  Americans — born  In  this  century, 
tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and 
bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage." 

No  words  could  describe  better  the  man 
himself  who  spoke,  one  whose  youth  sup- 
plied an  almost  boundless  energy,  despite 
illness  and  physical  handicap,  whose  record 
in  war  touched  heroic  proportions,  whose 
service  in  Congress  was  positive  and  pro- 
gressive. 

It  was  against  this  personal  background 
that  he  continued  by  saying: 

"Let  every  nation  know  •  •  •  that  we 
shall  pay  any  prtce,  bear  any  burden,  meet 
any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose 
any  foe  to  assure  the  survival  and  success 
of  liberty.    This  much  we  pledge  and  more." 

All  that  the  young  President  promised  in 
these  words,  he  delivered  before  his  assas- 
sination. He  has  written  In  unlorgettable 
language  his  own  epitaph. 

A  riTLLT    HUMAN   XATU 

Two  days  ago,  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  full  of  youth,  vigor,  and  prom- 
ise, his  was  a  role  of  action,  full  of  conflict, 
excitement,  pressvire,  and  change;  his  was  a 
fully  human  life,  one  in  which  he  lived,  felt 
dawn,  saw  simset  glow,  loved,  and  was  loved. 

Now  in  the  inscrutable  ways  of  God,  he 
has  been  summoned  to  an  eternal  life  be- 
yond all  striving,  where  everywhere  is  peace. 

All  of  us  who  knew  personally  and  loved 
Jack  Kennedy — his  youth,  his  drive,  his 
Ideals,  his  heart,  generosity,  and  his  hopes — 
movun  now  more  for  ourselves  and  each 
other  than  for  him. 

We  will  miss  him;  he  only  waits  for  us 
in  another  place.  He  speaks  to  us  today 
from  there  in  the  words  of  Paul  to  Timothy: 

"As  for  me,  my  blood  has  already  flown 
in  sacrifice.  I  have  fought  the  good  fight; 
I  redeemed  the  pledge;  I  look  forward  to 
the  prize  that  awaits  me,  the  prize  I  have 
earned.  The  Lord  whose  award  never  goes 
amiss  will  grant  it  to  me — to  me,  yes,  and 
to  all  those  who  have  learned  to  welcome  His 
coming." 
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John  F.  Kennedy.  35th  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  has  fought  the 
good  fight  for  the  God-glvlng  rights  of  his 
fellow  man  and  for  a  world  where  peace  and 
freedom  shall  prevail. 

He  has  finished  the  race  at  home  and  in 
foreign  lands  alerting  all  men  to  the  dangers 
and  the  hopes  of  the  future,  pledging  aid  in 
every  form  to  those  who  attempted  to  mis- 
inteipret  his  words,  to  misunderstand  his 
country,  to  become  discouraged  and  to 
abandon  themselves  to  false  prophets. 

He  has  fulfilled  unto  death  a  privilege  he 
made  on  the  day  of  his  inauguration — a 
privilege  In  the  form  of  a  pledge — "I  shall  not 
shrink  from  my  responslbllitlos." 

Far  more  would  he  have  accomplished  for 
America  and  the  world  if  It  were  not  for  his 
assassination  here  In  the  land  that  he  loved 
and  for  which  he  dedicated  and  gave  his 
life. 

May  his  noble  soul  rest  in  peace.  May  his 
memory  be  perpetuated  in  our  hearts  as  a 
B3rmbol  of  love  for  God.  country,  and  all 
mankind,  the  foundation  upon  which  a  new 
world  must  be  buUt  If  our  civilization  Is  to 
survive. 

Eternal  peace  grant  ixnto  him,  O  Lord,  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him. 

In  the  name  of  the  Father  and  the  Son 
and  the  Holy  Ghost.     Amen. 

(From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   DaUy  News. 

Dec.  4,  1983] 

Foa  Onb  Shining  Mouknt  Thkke  Was 

Camelot 

(By  Theodore  H.  White) 

(Note. — The  following  is  from  the  current 

issue    of    Life    magazine    where    it   appears 

under  the  Utle.  "For  President  Kennedy,  an 

Epilogue.") 

Htannis  Port.— She  remembers  how  hot 
the  sun  was  in  Dallas,  and  the  crowds — 
greater  and  wilder  than  the  crowds  in 
Mexico  or  In  Vienna.  The  sun  was  blinding, 
streaming  down;  yet  she  could  not  put  on 
sunglasses  for  she  had  to  wave  to  the  crowd. 
And  up  ahead  she  remembers  seeing  a 
tunnel  around  a  turn  and  thinking  that 
there  would  be  a  moment  of  coolness  under 
the  tunnel.  There  was  the  sound  of  the 
motorcycles,  as  always  In  a  parade,  and  the 
occasional  backfire  of  a  motorcycle.  The 
sound  0*  the  shot  came,  at  that  moment, 
like  the  soimd  of  a  backfire  and  she  remem- 
bere  OonnaUy  saying.  "No,  no.  no,  no,  no." 

She  remembers  the  roses.  Three  times 
that  day  In  Texas  they  had  been  greeted 
with  the  bouquets  of  yellow  roses  of  Texas. 
Only,  In  Dallas  they  had  given  her  red  roses. 
She  remembers  thinking,  how  funny — red 
roses  for  me;  and  then  the  car  was  full  of 
blood  and  red  roses. 

Much  later,  accompanying  the  t)ody  from 
the  Dallas  hospital  to  the  airport,  she  was 
alone  with  Clint  Hill— the  first  Secret  Serv- 
ice man  to  come  to  their  rescue — and  with 
Dr.  Burkley,  the  White  House  physician. 
Burkley  gave  her  two  roses  that  had  sUpped 
under  the  Presidents  shirt  when  he  fell.  hU 
head  in  her  lap. 

All  thru  the  night  they  tried  to  separate 
him  from  her.  to  sedate  her,  and  take  care 
Of  her — and  she  would  not  let  them.  She 
wanted  to  be  with  him.  She  remembered 
that  Jack  had  said  of  his  father,  when  his 
father  suffered  the  stroke,  that  he  could  not 
live  like  that.  Don't  let  that  happen  to  me, 
he  had  said,  when  I  have  to  go. 


AH  ANNnrxaSAKT   BEMXMBXANCC 

Now.  in  her  hand  she  was  holding  a  gold 
St.  Christopher's  Medal. 

She  had  given  him  a  Bt.  Christopher's 
Medal  when  they  were  married;  but  when 
Patrtck  died  this  summer,  they  had  wanted 
to  put  something  in  the  coffin  with  Patrick 
that  was  from  them  both;  and  so  he  had  put 
In  the  St.  Christopher's  Medal. 


Then  he  had  asked  her  to  give  him  a  new 
one  to  mark  their  10th  wedding  anniversary, 
a  month  after  Patrick's  death. 

He  was  carrying  It  when  he  died  and  she 
had  found  it.  But  it  belonged  to  him— eo 
she  could  not  put  that  In  the  coffin  with 
him.  She  wanted  to  give  him  something  that 
was  hers,  something  that  she  loved.  So  she 
had  sUpped  off  her  wedding  ring  and  put  It 
on  his  finger.  When  she  came  out  of  the 
room  in  the  hospital  in  Dallas,  she  asked* 
"Do  you  think  it  was  right?  Now  I  have 
nothing  left."  And  Kenny  ODonnel  said, 
"You  leave  it  where  it  is." 

That  was  at  1 :  30  pjn.  In  Texas. 

But  then,  at  Bethesda  Hospital  in  Mary- 
land, at  3  ajn.  the  next  morning.  Kenny 
slipped  into  the  chamber  where  the  body 
lay  and  brought  her  back  the  ring,  which, 
as  she  talked  now,  she  twisted. 

On  her  little  finger  was  the  other  ring:  A 

slim,  gold  circlet  with  green  emerald  clips 

the  one  he  had  given  her  in  memory  of 
Pafa-Ick. 

There  was  a  thought,-  too,  that  was  always 
with  her.  ' 

"When  Jack  quoted  something.  It  was  usa- 
ally  clasaical."  she  said,  "but  I'm  so  ashamed 
of  myself— all  I  keep  thinking  of  U  this  line 
from  a  musical  comedy. 

"At  night,  before  we'd  go  to  sleep.  Jack 
liked  to  play  some  records;  and  the  song  he 
loved  most  came  at  the  very  end  of  this  rec- 
ord. The  lines  he  loved  to  hear  were:  'Don't 
let  It  be  forgot,  that  once  there  was  a  spot, 
for  one  brief  shining  moment  that  was  known 
as  Camelot.'  " 

She  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  point 
came  clear  and  went  on:  "There'll  be  great 
Presidents  again— and  the  Johnsons  are  won- 
derful, they've  been  wonderful  to  me but 

there'll  never  be  another  Camelot  again 

"Once,  the  more  I  read  of  history  the  more 
bitter  I  got.  For  a  whUe  I  thought  history 
was  s<Mnething  that  bitter  old  men  wrote 
But  then  I  realized  history  made  Jack  what 
he  was.  You  must  think  of  him  as  this 
little  boy,  sick  so  much  of  the  time,  reading 
In  bed.  reading  history,  reading  the  knighU 
of  the  round  toble.  reading  Marlborough. 
For  Jack,  history  was  full  of  heroes.  And  if 
it  noade  him  this  way— if  it  made  him  see 
the  heroes— maybe  other  lltUe  boys  will  see 
Men  are  such  a  combination  of  good  and  bad. 
Jack  had  this  hero  idea  of  history,  the  Ideal- 
IsUc  view."  ' 

But  she  came  back  to  the  idea  that  trans- 
fixed her : 

•Don't  let  It  be  forgot,  that  once  there 
was  a  spot,  for  one  brief  shining  moment 
that  was  known  as  Camelot— and  It  will 
never  be  that  way  again." 

LEST  THET   rOKQET 

As  for  herself?  She  was  horrified  by  the 
stortes  that  she  might  live  abroad  "I'm 
never  going  to  live  In  Europe.  Ita  not 
going  to  'travel  extensively  abroad.'  That's 
a  desecreation.  I'm  going  to  live  in  the 
places  I  lived  with  Jack.  In  Georgetown 
and  with  the  Kennedys  at  the  Cape.  They're 
my  family.  I'm  going  to  bring  up  my  chU- 
dren.  I  want  John  to  grow  up  to  be  a  good 
boy." 

As  for  the  President's  memorial,  at  first 
she  remembered  that,  in  every  speech  In 
their  last  days  In  Texas,  he  had  spoken  of 
how  In  December  this  Nation  would  lift  the 
largest  rocket  booster  yet  into  the  sky,  mak- 
ing us  first  In  space.  So  she  had  wanted 
something  of  his  there  when  It  went  up— 
perhaps  only  his  Initials  painted  on  a  tiny 
comer  of  the  great  Saturn,  where  no  one 
need  even  notice  It.  But  now  Americans 
will  seek  the  moon  from  Cape  Kennedy. 
The  new  name,  born  of  her  fraU  hope,  came 
as  a  surprise. 

The  only  thing  she  knew  she  must  have 
for  him  was  the  eternal  fiame  over  his  grave 
at  Arlington. 

"Whenever  you  drive  across  the  bridge 
from  Washington  Into  Virginia."  she  said. 
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"you  see  the  Lee  Mansion  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  in  the  distance.  When  CaroUne  was 
very  Uttle,  the  mansion  was  one  of  t±ie  first 
things  she  learned  to  recognize.  Now  at 
night  you  can  see  his  flame  beneath  the 
mansion  for  miles  away." 

She  said  it  is  time  the  people  paid  atten- 
tion to  the  new  President  and  the  new  First 
Lady.  But  she  does  not  want  them  to  for- 
get John  F.  Kennedy  or  read  of  mtti  only 
In  dusty  or  bitter  histories; 

For  one  brief  shining  moment  there  was 
Camelot. 

IProm  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times.  Nov   23. 

1963] 
Wht  Ameeica   Weeps— Kwrtrror  Victim  or 
ViOLiHT  Stseak  He  Sought  To  Curb  at  the 
Nation 

(By  James  Reston) 
Washingtow,  November  22— America  wept 
tonight,  not  alone  for  its  dead  young  Presi- 
dent,  but  for  itself.  The  grief  was  general 
for  somehow  the  worst  In  the  Nation  had 
prevaUed  over  the  best.  The  Indictment  ex- 
tended  beyond  the  assassin,  for  something 
In  the  Nation  itself,  some  strain  of  madness 
and  violence,  had  destroyed  the  highest  sym- 
bol of  law  and  order. 

Speaker  John  McCokmack,  now  71  and.  by 
the  peculiarities  of  our  politics,  next  In  line 
for  the  Presidency,  expressed  this  sense  of 
national  dismay  and  self-criticism:  "My 
God!  My  God!  What  are  we  coming  to?" 
The  irony  of  the  President's  death  Is  that 
his  short  administration  was  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  various  attempts  to  curb  this 
very  streak  of  violence  in  the  American 
character. 

When  the  hlstcu-lans  get  arrmnd  to  asaess- 
Ing  his  3  years  In  office.  It  Is  very  likely 
that  they  will  be  Impressed  with  Just  this: 
His  efforts  to  restrain  those  who  wanted  t» 
be  more  violent  In  the  cold  war  overseas 
and  those  who  wanted  to  be  more  violent 
In  the  racial  war  at  home. 

He  was  In  Texas  today  trying  to  pacify 
the  violent  politics  of  that  State.  He  was  In 
Florida  last  week  trying  to  pacify  the  busi- 
nessmen and  appealing  to  them  to  believe 
that  he  was  not  antibuslness.  And  frtnn 
the  beginning  to  the  end  of  his  administra- 
tion, he  was  trying  to  damp  down  the  vio- 
lence of  the  extremists  on  the  right. 

It  was  his  fate,  however,  to  reach  the 
White  House  In  a  period  of  violent  change, 
when  all  nations  and  Institutions  fotmd 
themselves  uprooted  from  the  past.  His  cen- 
tral theme  was  the  necessity  of  adjusting  to 
change  and  this  brought  him  Into  conflict 
wl^  those  who  opix>sed  change. 

Thus,  while  his  personal  instinct  was  to 
avoid  violent  conflict,  to  compromise  and 
mediate  and  pacify,  his  programs  for  taxa- 
tion, for  racial  equality,  for  medical  care,  for 
Cuba,  all  raised  sharp  divisions  with  the 
coimtry.  And  even  where  his  policies  of  ad- 
justment had  their  greatest  success — In  rela- 
tions with  the  Soviet  Union — he  was  bitterly 
condemned. 

The  President  somehow  always  seemed  to 
be  suspended  between  two  worlds — between 
his  ideal  conception  of  what  a  President 
should  be,  what  the  office  called  for,  and  a 
kind  of  despairing  realization  of  the  prac- 
tical limits  upon  his  power. 

He  came  Into  office  convinced  of  the  truth 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt's  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent's duties — "the  President  is  bound  to  be 
as  big  a  man  as  he  can." 

And  his  Inaugural- "now  the  trumpet 
summons  us  again"— stirred  an  echo  of  Wil- 
son In  1913  when  the  latter  said:  "We  have 
made  up  our  minds  to  square  every  process 
of  our  national  life  with  the  standards  wt  so 
proudly  set  up  at  the  beglzmlng  and  have 
always  carried  at  our  hearts." 

This  Is  what  the  President  set  out  to  do. 
And  from  his  reading,  from  his  Intellectual 
approach  to  the  office.  It  seemed.  If  not  easy, 
at  least  possible. 
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But  the  young  man  who  came  to  ofBce 
with  an  assurance  vicariously  Imparted  from 
reading  Richard  Neusudt's  "Presidential 
Power"  soon  discovered  the  two  truths  which 
all  dwellers  on  that  lonely  eminence  have 
qulcUy  learned. 

The  first  was  that  the  powers  of  the  Presi- 
dent are  not  only  limited  but  hard  to  bring 
to  bear.  The  second  was  that  the  decisions — 
as  he  himself  so  often  said — "are  not  easy." 

QUOTED     MOaUCT 

Since  he  was  never  one  to  hide  his  feelings, 
he  often  betrayed  the  mood  brought  on  by 
contemplating  the  magnitude  of  the  Job  and 
Its  disappointments.  He  grew  fond  of  quot- 
ing Lord  Morley's  dictum — "Politics  is  one 
long  second-best,  where  the  choice  often  lies 
between  two  blunders." 

Did  he  have  a  premonition  of  tragedy — 
that  he  who  had  set  out  to  temper  the  con- 
trary violences  of  our  national  life  would 
b«  their  victim? 

Last  June,  when  the  civil  rights  were  at 
their  height  and  ptuslons  were  flaring,  he 
■poke  to  a  group  of  representatives  of  na- 
tional organizations.  He  tolled  off  the  prob- 
lems that  beset  him  on  every  side  and  then 
to  the  astonishment  of  everyone  there,  sud- 
denly concluded  his  talk  by  pulling  frran  his 
pocket  a  scrap  of  paper  and  reading  the 
famous  speech  of  Blanche  of  Spain  in 
Shakespeare's  "King  John": 

"The   sun's    o'ercast    with    blood:    Pair   day, 

adieu. 
Which  Is  the  side  that  I  must  go  withal? 
I  am  with  both;  each  army  hath  a  hand, 
-  And  in  their  rage,  I  having  hold  of  both. 
They  whirl  asunder,  and  dismember  me." 

There  is,  however,  consolation  In  the  fact 
that  while  he  was  not  given  time  to  finish 
anything  or  even  to  realize  his  own  poten- 
tlaUtiea,  he  has  not  left  the  Nation  in  a 
state  of  crisis  or  danger,  either  in  Its  domes- 
tic or  foreign  affairs. 

WOEU)    MORZ    TOLEBABLE 

A  reasonable  balance  of  power  has  been 
established  on  all  continents.  The  state  of 
Uuce  in  Korea,  the  Formosa  Strait.  Vietnam, 
*Dd  Berlin  Is,  if  anything,  more  tolerable 
than  when  he  came  to  office. 

Europe  and  Latin  America  were  increas- 
ingly dubious  of  his  leadership  at  the  end, 
but  their  capacity  to  indulge  in  independent 
courses  of  action  outside  the  alliance  was 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  he  had  man- 
aged to  reach  a  somewhat  better  adjustment 
of  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

Thus,  President  Johnson  is  not  confronted 
Immediately  by  having  to  take  any  urgent 
new  decisions.  The  passage  of  power  from 
one  man  to  another  is  more  difficult  in  other 
countries,  and  Britain,  Germany,  Italy,  India 
and  several  other  allies  are  so  preoccupied  by 
that  task  at  the  moment  that  drastic  new 
policy  initiatives  overseas  are  scarcely  possi- 
ble In  the  foreseeable  future. 

At  home,  his  tasks  lie  in  the  Congress, 
where  he  is  widely  regarded  as  the  most  skill- 
ful man  of  his  generation.  This  city  Is  in  a 
state  of  shock  tonight  and  everjrwhere,  in- 
cluding Capitol  Hill,  men  are  of  a  mind  to 
compose  their  differences  and  do  what  they 
can  to  help  the  new  President. 

Accordingly,  the  assumption  that  there 
will  be  no  major  agreements  on  taxes  or 
civil  rights  this  year  will  probably  have  to 
be  revived.  It  Is,  of  course,  too  early  to 
tell.  But  it  is  typical  and  perhaps  significant 
that  the  new  President's  first  act  was  to 
greet  the  congressional  leaders  of  both  par- 
ties when  he  arrived  in  Washington  and  to 
meet  with  them  at  once  in  the  White  House. 

Today's  events  were  so  tragic  and  so  bru- 
tal that  even  this  city,  which  lives  on  the 
brutal  diet  of  politics,  could  not  bear  to 
think  much  about  the  political  consequences 
of  the  assassination. 

Yet  it  is  clear  that  the  entire  outlook  has 
changed   for    both   parties,    and    the    unex- 


pected death  of  President  Kennedy  has  forced 
Washington  to  meditate  a  little  more  on  the 
wild  element  of  chance  in  our  national  life. 

This  was  quietly  In  the  back  of  many 
minds  tonight,  mainly  because  President 
Johnson  has  sustained  a  severe  heart  attack, 
and  the  constitutional  line  of  succession 
places  directly  back  of  him,  first  Speaker 
McCoBMACK.  and  then  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  86-year-old  Senator  Cakl 
Hatoem,  of  Arizona. 

Again  this  note  of  self-criticism  and  con- 
science has  touched  the  Capital.  Despite 
the  severe  Illness  of  President  Eisenhower 
Just  a  few  years  ago,  nothing  was  done  by  the 
Congress  to  deal  with  the  problem  of  Presi- 
dential disability. 

For  an  all  too  brief  hour  today,  it  was  not 
clear  again  what  would  have  happened  if  the 
young  President.  Instead  of  being  mortally 
wounded,  had  lingered  for  a  long  time  be- 
tween life  and  death,  strong  enough  to  sur- 
vive but  too  weak  to  govern. 

These,  however,  were  fleeting  thoughts,  im- 
portant but  Irritating  for  the  moment.  The 
center  of  the  mind  was  on  the  dead  Presi- 
dent, on  his  wife,  who  has  now  lost  both  a 
son  and  a  husband  within  a  few  months,  and 
on  his  family  which,  despite  all  its  triumphs, 
has  sustained  so  many  personal  tragedies 
since  the  last  war. 

He  was.  even  to  his  political  enemies,  a 
wonderfully  attractive  human  being,  and  it 
is  significant  that,  unlike  many  Presidents 
in  the  past,  the  people  who  liked  and  re- 
spected him  best,  were  those  who  knew  him 
the  best. 

He  was  a  rationalist  and  an  Intellectual, 
who  proved  in  the  1960  campaign  and  in 
last  year's  crisis  over  Cuba  that  he  was  at 
his  best  when  the  going  was  tough.  No 
doubt  he  would  have  been  reelected,  as 
most  one-term  President's  are,  and  the 
subtle  dualism  of  his  character  would  have 
had  a  longer  chance  to  realize  his  dream. 

But  he  is  gone  now  at  46,  younger  than 
when  most  Presidents  have  started  on  the 
great  adventure.  In  his  book,  "Profiles  in 
Courage,"  all  his  heroes  faced  the  hard 
choice  either  of  giving  in  to  public  opinion 
or  of  defying  it  aind  becoming  martyrs. 

He  had  hoped  to  avoid  this  bitter  dilemma, 
but  he  ended  as  a  martjrr  anyway,  and  the 
Nation  is  sad  tonight,  both  about  him  and 
about  Itself. 

There  is  one  final  tragedy  about  today: 
Kennedy  had  a  sense  of  history,  but  he  also 
had  an  administrative  technique  that  made 
the  gathering  of  history  extremely  difficult. 
He  hated  organized  meetings  of  the  Cabinet 
or  the  National  Security  Council,  and  there- 
fore he  chose  to  decide  policy  after  private 
meetings,   usually  with  a  single  person. 

The  result  of  this  is  that  the  true  history 
of  his  administration  really  cannot  be  writ- 
ten now  that  he  is  gone. 

He  had  a  Joke  about  this.  When  he  was 
asked  what  he  was  going  to  do  when  he  re- 
tired, he  always  replied  that  he  had  a  prob- 
lem. It  was,  he  said,  that  he  would  have  to 
race  two  other  members  of  his  staff,  Mc- 
Oeorge  Bundy  and  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr., 
to  the  press. 

Unfortunately,  however,  he  was  the  only 
man  in  the  White  House  who  really  knew 
what  went  on  there  during  his  administra- 
tion, and  now  he  is  gone. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Illinois  [Mr.  Arends]. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  words  by  which  we  can  fully  express 
the  shock  and  deep  sense  of  loss  felt 
throughout  the  world  with  the  assassi- 
nation of  John  F.  Kennedy — the  beloved 
President  of  all  of  us.  Even  at  this  hour, 
as  he  rests  in  peace  in  the  national 
burial  ground  of  our  country's  fallen 
warriors  for  the  cause  of  freedom,  we 


can  hardly  believe  that  such  a  monstrous 
act  would  be  committed.  We  keep  ask- 
ing ourselves:  Why?  Why?  For  what 
purpose? 

In  a  brief  moment  there  was  taken 
from  us  not  only  the  head  of  a  great 
nation,  not  only  a  world  leader.  There 
was  taken  from  us  a  young  man  whose 
life  was  filled  with  meaning  and  pur- 
pose. There  was  taken  from  us  a  man, 
endowed  by  the  Maker  of  all  men  every- 
where, with  the  rare  qualities  of  intel- 
lect and  personality  that  encourage  and 
inspire  men  everywhere. 

He  has  not  lived  and  died  in  vain.  His 
words  and  deeds  live  after  him  to  en- 
courage and  inspire  us  in  our  unfinished 
task. 

The  untimely  death  of  our  President 
has  brought  us  to  an  immediate  realiza- 
tion of  his  greatness.  It  has  also 
brought  us  to  a  fuller  reahzation  of  the 
greatness  of  our  system  of  government 
and  our  people.  In  a  quiet,  somber,  or- 
derly manner  we  have  proceeded  with 
the  affairs  of  state  under  a  new  Presi- 
dent. And  this  is  how  our  late  Presi- 
dent would  have  it. 

I  extend  my  personal  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  children,  and  the 
family. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]. 

Mr.  VINSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  httle 
over  3  years  ago  a  young  man  with  spring 
in  his  step,  determination  in  his  eyes, 
firmness  in  his  voice,  an  overwhelming 
sense  of  humanity  in  his  heart,  and  a 
burning  desire  to  lead  the  United  States 
of  America  to  even  greater  heights,  spoke 
at  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  seeking 
the  office  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  On  that  day,  which  I  remember 
so  well,  he  said: 

I  do  not  run  for  the  Presidency  under  any 
expectation  that  life  wUl  be  easy  for  the 
next  President  of  the  United  States  or  easy 
for  the  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

To  be  a  citizen  of  this  country  is  to  live 
with  great  responsibility  and  great  burdens. 
The  United  States  must  be  true  to  itself.  It 
must  meet  its  own  responsibility.  It  must 
build  great  strength  in  this  country  because 
It  alone  defends  freedom  all  around  the 
globe. 

The  American  people  listened  to  this 
youthful-looking  man  who  possessed  the 
vigor  that  so  characterizes  our  Nation; 
they  expressed  their  trust  and  confidence 
in  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  they 
elected  him  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  his  first  appearance  before  the  Con- 
gress we  can  all  recall  his  fateful  and 
prophetic  words: 

Before  my  term  Is  ended,  we  shall  have  to 
test  anew  whether  a  nation  organized  and 
governed  such  as  ours  can  endure.  The  out- 
come is  by  no  means  certain.  The  answers 
are  by  no  means  clear.  All  of  us  together — 
this  administration,  this  Congress,  this 
Nation — must  forge  those  answers. 

Eight  months  later  he  stood  before 
the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  to 
eulogize  the  late  Dag  Hammarskjold. 
He  said: 

His  tragedy  Is  deep  in  our  hearts,  but  the 
task  for  which  he  died  1«  at  the  top  of  our 
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agenda.    A  noble  servant  of  peace  Is  gone, 
but  the  quest  for  peace  lies  before  us 
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These  words  spoken  by  President  Ken- 
nedy are  words  that  describe  the  greatest 
goal  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  sought  for 
this  Nation. 

Just  2  months  ago  he  said: 

Let  us  complete  what  we  have  started,  for 
EB  the  Scriptures  tell  ua,  "no  man  who  puts 
his  hand  to  the  plow  and  looks  back  is  fit 
for  the  kingdom  of  God." 

There  Is  no  person  In  America  who 
denies  the  sincerity  of  purpose  of  John 
F.  Kennedy.  No  person  doubts  his  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  freedom;  his  love 
for  his  fellow  man;  his  goals  for  the  bet- 
terment of  America;  his  understanding 
of  the  problems  of  his  fellow  citizens; 
and  his  objective  of  a  l)etter  life  for  free- 
men everywhere. 

In  addressing  the  Congress  in  May  of 
1961.  President  Kennedy,  recognizing 
the  challenge  of  the  future  as  no  man 
before  him,  said; 

The  great  batUeground  for  the  defense  and 
expansion  of  freedom  today  is  the  whole 
southern  half  of  the  globe— Asia.  Latin 
America.  Africa,  and  the  Middle  East — the 
lands  of  the  rising  peoples.  Their  revolu- 
tion, the  greatest  in  human  history,  is  one 
of  peace  and  hope,  for  freedom  and  equality, 
for  order  and  Independence.  They  seek  an 
end  to  injustice,  tyranny,  and  exploitation. 
More  than  end,  they  seek  a  beginning — a 
Jungle  road  to  bring  a  doctor  when  a  child 
is  ill — a  schoolhouse  to  unlock  the  mysteries 
of  knowledge — seed  and  fertilizer.  Jobs  and 
food,  a  chance  to  live  and  be  more  than  Just 
alive. 

This  was  tlie  vision  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy for  the  future  of  the  world.  This 
epitomizes  his  Incomparable  sense  of  hu- 
maneness for  his  fellow  man. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  became 
President  of  the  United  States  in  a  time 
of  peril,  and  soon  he  faced  the  challenge 
of  Cuba,  the  problem  of  South  Vietnam, 
the  tinderbox  of  India,  the  wall  of  Ber- 
lin, the  ambitions  of  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  the  poverty  of  parts  of  the  free' 
world  that  might  have  opened  their  arms 
to  communism  in  a  move  of  desperation. 

He  knew  that  this  Nation  was  the 
leader  of  the  free  world,  and  was  the 
single  focal  point  for  the  universal  goal 
of  world  peace  and  freedom. 

He  knew  that  this  goal  could  not  be 
achieved  by  a  nation  that  rested  on  its 
laurels;  he  knew  that  the  burden  of  re- 
sponsibility placed  upon  our  shoulders 
by  the  events  of  this  century  required, 
in  fact,  demanded,  sm  ever  forward  mov- 
ing America. 

He  knew  that  our  economy  had  to  ex- 
pand, and  he  also  knew  that  traditional 
barriers  among  naUons  had  to  be  elim- 
inated. 

He  was  an  American,  through  and 
through,  who  responded  to  the  challenge 
of  our  time  as  no  man  before  him. 

All  of  us  who  knew  John  F.  Kennedy 
watched  him  grow  In  stature,  and  In 
leadership,  as  he  assumed  the  reins  of 
Government  and  led  the  NaUon  in  Its 
goal  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  progress. 

The  Nation  can  be  frateful  that  he 
was  permitted  to  be  one  of  us  so  that 
he  could  leave  his  imprint— an  Imprint 
so  Indelible  and  so  impressive,  that  his 
name  now  joins  that  small  select  group 


of  very  great  Americans  to  whom  this 
Nation  owes  an  everlasting  debt. 

John  P.  Kennedy  is  no  longer  with  us; 
he  was  cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet- 
his  wisdom;  his  humanity;  his  ambition 
for  America;  his  thoughtf ulness ;  his 
quiet  humor;  his  dignity;  his  vigor;  his 
loresight;  his  leadership  are  gone  But 
no  one  can  deny  that  the  good  he  haa 
done  for  the  Nation,  and  the  world  will 
live  on  forever. 

No  one  could  look  upon  the  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  faces  that  waited  to  view 
his  bier  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
and  question  the  love  and  affection 
wliich  the  American  people  held  for  him 

He  was  a  man  who  could  stand  w'th 
kings,  but  talk  and  walk  with  the  people 
or  tnis  Nation  from  every  street  of  Ufe 

The  strong  and  the  mighty;  the  weak,' 
and  the  unimportant  understood  him 
loved  him.  respected  him.  and  mourn  hi^ 
death. 

Probably  no  man  in  the  history  of  the 
world  has  ever  achieved  such  universal 
greatness  in  such  a  short  period  of  tim'* 

John  F.  Kennedy  leaves  behind  a 
courageous,  but  sorrowing  wife  and  fam- 
ily. But  in  her  sorrow,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
displayed  a  courage  that  has  inspired 
every  citizen  of  this  Nation.  Her  grief 
was  shared  by  millions  of  people 
throughout  the  world.  But  the  manner 
in  which  she  met  the  shock  of  her  hus- 
band's assassination  and  the  mournful 
days  that  followed  wiU  be  remembered 
admired,  and  respected  in  the  years 
ahead. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  has  become  a  symbol  of 
courage  to  which  every  American  can 
pomt  with  pride  whUe  sharing,  with  deep 
conviction,  her  sorrow. 

John  F.  Kennedy  also  leaves  behind 
goals  yet  unattained.  but  he  has  set  the 
course  for  the  Nation  for  generaUons  yet 
unborn. 

The  American  people  are  headed  on 
that  course  and  though  there  are  shoals 
in  the  channels  of  progress  in  the  years 
ahead,  there  is  no  question  that  we  will 
one  day  enter  the  harbor  of  universal 
peace  and  world  understanding.  When 
that  happens,  the  master  of  our  destiny 
in  that  respect  here  on  this  earth  will 
have  been  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  all  our 
history  nothing  has  so  shocked  the  Na- 
Uon and  the  world  as  the  tragic  death  of 
our  beloved  leader. 

When  the  annals  of  these  critical  days 
are  written,  he  will  rank  as  one  of  the 
greatest  In  that  long  line  of  distinguished 
men  who  have  occupied  the  office  of  the 
Presidency  down  to  this  or  any  future 
time. 

But  had  John  F.  Kennedy  never  been 
President,  he  still  would  have  been  one  of 
the  outstanding  men  of  his  time. 

Every  war  has  produced  heroes,  and 
the  legendary  stories  of  heroic  accom- 
plishments have  come  down  to  us  from 
every  battlefield.  Lieutenant  Ken- 
nedy's remarkable  salvage  of  every  man 
of  his  command  when  survival  seemed 
hopeless,  after  PT  boat  No.  109  had  been 
lost  by  enemy  action,  is  one  of  the  all 
but  incredible  achievements  of  the  war 
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And  he  carried  to  the  end  the  disabili- 
ties incnrred  in  that  historic  disaster. 

He  was  a  most  uncommon  man— a  man 
of  engaging  presence  and  magnetic  per- 
sonality. It  was  said  of  him  that  he 
walked  like  a  prince  and  talked  like  a 
scholar.  He  was  indeed  a  scholarly  man 
In  addition  to  other  notable  academic 
honors,  both  during  and  after  his  under- 
graduate days,  he  wrote  a  book  at  that 
early  age.  "Why  England  Slept,"  of  such 
unusual  merit  that  It  was  in  demand 
♦-jFoughout  Europe  and  America.  His 
"Profiles  in  Courage"  was  awarded  the 
Pulitzer  Prize.  And,  of  course,  his  "Strat- 
egy of  Peace"  is  found  in  every  library  In 
America  and  Western  Europe. 

Among  the  leaders  of  the  world,  among 
all  the  executives  of  state,  kings,  presi- 
dents, and  premiers,  who  today  direct  the 
affairs  of  nations,  he  was  outstanding 
not  only  in  position  and  prestige  and 
power,  but  in  the  realization  of  great 
Ideals  and  aspirations  in  national  and 
international  precepts  and  policies. 

The  devotion  and  majestic  dignity  of 
Mrs.  Kennedy  at  the  most  tragic  crisis 
of  her  life,  i?  the  greatest  bereavement 
that  could  befaU  her.  add  histre  and 
laurel  to  the  family  and  the  Nation  on 
this  terrible  occasion.  To  her  and  the 
children  we  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy.   Our  hearts  go  out  to  them. 

But  the  man  who  struck  him  down  did 
even  a  greater  disservice  to  our  form  of 
government.   The  strength  of  democracy 
depends  on  the  acquiescence  of  those 
who  In  a  campaign  have  differed  from 
the  verdict  of  the  voting  majority.    Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  above  all  others  was  a 
notable  example  In  that  respect.    When 
at  the  Chicago  Convention  in  195«  he  lost 
by   the   narrowest    possible   margin— it 
could  not  have  been  closer— the  nomina- 
tion   for    the    Vice-Presidency    of   the 
United  States,  he  accepted  It  smilingly 
without  evidence  of  regret  or  disappoint- 
ment, and  cooperated  in  that  campaign 
as  heartily  as  if  he  had  himself  been  on 
the  ticket. 

This  untoward  act  of  force  and  vio- 
lence has  served  to  disturb  the  long- 
established  custom  by  which,  after  every 
election,  however  bitterly  contested,  we 
conform  and  concur,  regardless  of  any 
previous  convictions  we  may  have  had 
or  statements  we  may  have  made,  in  the 
decision  of  the  majority.  This  is  the 
soul  and  essence  of  democracy  and  dem- 
ocratic government. 

It  is  a  relief  to  know  that  this  unspeak- 
able crime  was  the  individual  act  of  one 
twisted  and  disordered  mind  and  that 
no  party  or  faction  or  group  or  organi- 
zation prompted  or  promoted  It.  It  was 
insanity.    It  was  not  American. 

The  Nation  stiU  lives.  And  he  still 
lives — in  the  hearts  and  memory  of  the 
people— In  the  enhanced  stability  of  the 
Government  to  which  in  his  brief  admin- 
istration he  gave  such  added  impetus 
and  for  which  he  died. 

It  Is  for  us  who  are  left  behind  to  close 
ranks,  to  present  a  united  front  and  "to 
continue."  as  he  admonished,  in  the  de- 
velopment and  achievement  of  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizenship. 

He  died  as  he  would  have  preferred  to 
die — in  the  press  of  strenuous  events — in 
the  harness  and  with  his  face  to  the 
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front— on  the  crest  of  recovery  from 
threatened  recession — and  In  the  hour 
of  his  greatest  fame  and  acclaim.    Skoal. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Macdonalo]. 

Mr.  MACDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  join  with  my  colleagues  of  the 
House  in  paying  our  small  tribute  to 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  I  know 
that  other  speakers  will  extoU  President 
Kennedys  great  leadership,  his  emi- 
nence in  our  chosen  field  and  his  well 
deserved  stature  as  a  world  figure,  in- 
deed his  position  as  the  world's  most 
powerful  man.  Since  I  know  that  his 
place  in  history  h%s  been  so  solidly 
carved  out  that  he  Vlll  Join  that  his- 
torical group  of  legendary  leaders  of  our 
country.  I  will  not  dwell  on  that  aspect 
of  his  life.  I  do  know  that  my  generation 
has  lost  its  leader  and  his  like  will  not 
be  seen  again  in  our  day. 

I  would,  therefore,  like  to  pay  tribute 
not  to  President  Kennedy,  but  to  Jack 
Kennedy,  the  man.  I  have  known  Jack 
Kennedy  intimately  for  over  28  years. 
As  my  college  roommate,  war  companion, 
as  an  usher  at  his  wedding,  as  a  god- 
father to  my  oldest  son,  as  one  who  sat 
with  him  in  Los  Angeles  at  the  news  of 
his  selection  as  our  party's  leader,  and 
as  one  who  walked  thEit  terrible  distance 
from  the  White  House  to  St.  Matthew's 
Church,  and  as  a  total  and  complete 
friend,  I  think  that  I  am  somewhat 
qualified  to  discuss  the  sort  of  man  that 
our  President  was.  I  have  seen  him  grow 
and  mature  physically,  mentally,  and 
morally.  I  have  been  blessed  by  a  shar- 
ing of  his  Joyous  moments,  his  sorrows, 
his  triumphs,  his  hard  times  and  through 
a  melding  of  all  these,  I  have  come  to 
know  and  understand  the  best  person  I 
have  ever  known.  Many  people  now  just 
remember  Jack  Kennedy  at  the  pinnacle, 
but  I  can  remember  the  hard,  difScult, 
arduous  and  sometimes  tragic  road  that 
took  him  to  that  pinnacle.  I  have  shared 
with  him  the  grievous  loss  of  members  of 
his  beloved  family:  Joseph  Patrick  Ken- 
nedy, Jr.,  his  equally  beloved  sister, 
KaUileen,  the  loss  of  his  youngest  son, 
and  have  seen  out  of  these  experiences 
the  forging  of  a  man  of  indomitable 
strength,  willpower,  and  serenity. 

I  suppose  I  am  now  engaged  in  a  matter 
of  which  Jack  Kennedy  would  not  ap- 
prove, namely,  publicly  displaying  emo- 
tion and  an  expression  of  love,  which  is 
so  closely  felt  and  held  in  my  heart.  His 
was  a  nature  that  was  so  hardily  forged 
that  he  would  not,  and  perhaps  could 
not,  reveal  to  the  world  the  depth, 
warmth,  and  serenity  of  his  emotions. 
For  Jack  Kennedy  was,  among  other 
things,  a  Spartan,  even  though  he  was 
Irish  to  the  core.  The  pain  of  body 
which  he  knew  and  endured  so  well  was 
never  refiected  in  any  of  his  words.  But 
I  believe  that  his  insight  into  the  needs 
and  hurtful  emotional  pains  of  other 
people  had  been  woven  into  his  fiber 
from  the  cruel  experiences  he  siifTered, 
both  during  World  War  n  and  at  the 
time  of  his  excruciatingly  painful  back 
trouble  and  operation.  The  concealing 
of  his  emotions  was  not  a  purposeful 
thing,  but  an  ultimate  expression  of  his 
belief  in  the  rationality  of  life.    He  un- 


derstood better  than  most  of  us  that  with 
good,  some  bad  always  follows,  and  that 
pleasure  often  is  the  companion  of  pain. 
I  know  it  was  the  pleasiu-e  of  many  of 
you  to  have  served  either  with  or  imder 
Jack  Kennedy  and  I  know  that  pleasiu-e 
is  one  of  the  chief  reasons  for  the  terrible 
pain  that  many  of  us  feel  on  this  melan- 
choly day. 

I  am  very  proud  that  Jack  Is  the  god- 
father of  my  oldest  boy,  one  of  the  newest 
generation,  for  I  feel  confident  that 
Jack's  life,  his  dedication  to  the  princi- 
ples in  which  he  so  firmly  believed,  by 
which  he  lived  and,  perhaps,  for  which 
he  died,  will  be  a  challenging  Inspiration 
for  those  of  the  generation  to  follow  us. 
A  devoted  husband,  father,  son,  and 
brother,  his  love  was  returned  doubly  by 
those  he  loved  and  I  am  sure  It  must  be 
of  some  solace  to  all  his  family  to  know 
that  we  and  the  Nation  mourn  him  so 
deeply  and  so  personally.  Their  loss  is 
our  loss,  our  loss  Is  the  country's  loss, 
life  will,  of  course,  go  on,  but  life  will 
never  be  the  same  for  me  or  for  many 
millions  of  our  people.  It  always  seemed 
to  me  that  being  President  was  just  one 
of  the  things  that  Jack  Kennedy  could 
have  done.  The  qualities  that  distin- 
guished this  man  from  all  others,  the 
grace,  the  brilliance,  the  fortitude,  the 
understanding  and  compassion  which  he 
brought  to  this  high  office,  would  have 
made  him  a  brilliant  man  in  any  field 
he  chose.  But  his  qualities  will  not  be 
forgotten,  nor  will  they,  in  my  judgment, 
ever  be  duplicated  again. 

In  the  same  way  that  the  eternal  light 
shines  from  the  ground  near  his  grave,  in 
the  same  way  will  life  and  the  love  which 
he  kindled  in  our  hearts  and  minds  glow 
on  forever.  As  is  said  in  our  shared 
religion,  may  he  rest  in  peace,  may  per- 
petual life  shine  upon  him,  and  may  God 
have  mercy  on  his  soul. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not 
given  to  every  generation  to  have  a  po- 
litical leader  of  the  quality  of  John  F. 
Kennedy.  For  those  of  us  who  knew  his 
firm  handshake,  his  ready  smile,  his 
keen  wit  and  his  youthful  wisdom  as  he 
campaigned  across  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts  the  loss  is  particularly 
acute.  He  was  a  loyal  friend,  an  honest 
and  honorable  opponent  and  a  dedicated 
public  servant. 

John  F.  Kennedy  had  an  ability  to 
stand  outside  himself  and  survey  the 
sweep  of  American  history.  He  knew 
how  to  build  upon  the  greatness  of  the 
past  and  how  to  profit  from  the  errors 
of  those  who  came  before.  He  was  able 
to  operate  within  the  realities  of  today 
without  losing  sight  of  the  vision  of  to- 
morrow. But  perhaps  most  important  of 
all  he  truly  understood  the  20th  cen- 
tury. He  spoke  of  a  new  generation 
of  Americans  "born  in  this  century, 
tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard 
and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient 
heritage,  and  unwilling  to  witness  or 
permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human 
rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  always 
been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are 
committed  today."  This  new  generation 
was  not  to  be  defined  In  terms  of  age  but 


in  terms  of  an  understanding  of  the  in- 
exorable development  of  human  events. 

Western  civilization  has  faced  its  most 
severe  challenges  in  this  century.  The 
best  of  its  virtues  Is  refiected  in  the  drive 
for  independence  by  the  emerging 
nations  of  the  world;  the  worst  of  its 
vices  in  World  War  n.  President  Ken- 
nedy understood  the  modem  world.  Al- 
though he  recognized  the  challenge  to 
freedom  posed  by  the  Soviet  bloc,  he  also 
knew  that  there  must  be  room  for  di- 
versity In  a  world  so  vulnerable  to  an- 
nihilation. He  knew  that  we  can  defend 
freedom  without  sacrificing  internal 
liberty  or  world  peace,  and  that  we  must 
serve  the  cause  of  democracy  at  home 
before  we  can  represent  it  abroad. 

We  who  stand  in  the  House  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  our  fallen  President  can- 
not help  but  reflect  on  the  mortahty  of 
man,  the  continuity  of  nations,  and  the 
responsibility  of  public  service.  We  can- 
not put  aside  our  grief  and  return  to  our 
usual  tasks — our  tasks  are  his  and  they 
are  those  of  the  Nation.  We  cannot 
achieve  the  goals  of  equality,  Justice,  and 
peace  solely  by  the  way  we  live  as  private 
Individuals — we  are  charged  with  the  at- 
tainment of  the  supreme  goals  of  a  great 
nation. 

There  are  no  words  to  express  our 
grief — each  of  us  has  sustained  a  loss 
which  cannot  be  expressed  here,  or  in 
any  other  place,  except  in  our  own  hearts. 
We  can  best  honor  John  F.  Kennedy 
by  dedicating  ourselves  to  the  pursuit  of 
excellence,  to  the  nobility  of  ideal,  maj- 
esty of  purpose,  and  to  the  highest  stand- 
ard of  integrity  In  public  service. 

We  are  bereaved,  but  not  bereft.  For 
It  Is  in  our  power  to  help  achieve  the 
high  ideals  of  this  Republic — by  the  way 
we  conduct  ourselves  in  this  Chamber. 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  his  children  we 
extend  our  deepest  sympathy,  our  ad- 
miration for  their  courage  and  strength 
In  the  face  of  tragedy  and  our  pledge  to 
work  In  peace  for  the  attainment  of  the 
high  aims  of  the  American  experiment 
In  which  John  P.  Kennedy  believed,  and 
for  which  he  gave  his  life. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  BolandJ. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  that  our  friend  and  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts,  Con- 
gressman Macdonald,  was  recognized  to 
lead  off  the  tributes  of  the  Massachusetts 
delegation  to  our  late,  beloved  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

No  one  In  this  House  knew  President 
Kennedy  better  than  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Congressman  Macdon- 
ald. No  one  could  have  offered  a  more 
personal  and  moving  testimonial. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
was  my  friend  as  well  as  my  leader.  I 
traveled  with  him  to  many  places  in  this 
country  and  to  some  nations  across  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  I  was  privileged  to  share 
with  him  private  moments  of  relaxation 
and  reflection,  as  well  as  public  occasions 
of  controversy  and  triumph. 

He  was  a  friend  to  the  people  of  my 
district  long  before  he  became  President. 
They  knew  him  as  their  Senator  and 
advocate  who  had  shaken  their  hands, 
attended     their     functions,     worshiped 
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with  them  and  always  listened  sympa- 
thetically at  their  problems. 

Our  personal  loss  Is  great,  but  it  is 
insignificant  compared  to  what  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  lost  when  this  dy- 
namic life  was  cut  short,  so  soon,  by  so 
brutal  an  act. 

John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  shrink  from 
the  burdens  of  the  Presidency.  He  wel- 
comed them  as  an  opportunity  to  make 
America  mean  more  to  its  people  and  to 
the  world.  The  programs  he  advocated 
for  education,  medical  care,  civil  rights, 
and  economic  strength  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion until  the  day  they  become  law  and 
a  source  of  strength  to  the  country  from 
then  on.  The  Peace  Corps,  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  the  nuclear  test  ban — all 
of  which  he  originated  and  fought  for — 
have  alined  our  Nation  with  the  hopes 
and  aspirations  of  people  throughout  the 
globe. 

Mr.  Speaker.  America  lived  under  the 
leadership  of  John  F.  Kennedy  for  only 
2  years.  10  months,  and  2  days.  It  was 
not  a  long  period,  as  time  is  measured, 
but  it  will  shine  out  in  the  history  of 
our  Republic  as  long  as  men  have  the  ca- 
pacity to  admire  courage,  to  desire  prog- 
ress, and  to  perceive  greatness. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  cherished  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy in  Intimate  affection.  I  honored 
him  as  a  political  associate  and  ally.  I 
took  pride  In  him  as  a  glorious  contribu- 
tion of  my  great  Commonwealth,  Mas- 
sachusetts, to  the  Nation.  I  deeply 
mourn  the  loss  of  my  friend.  I  bewaU 
the  loss  of  his  magnificent  abUitles  to 
the  public  life  of  America.  But  my  heart, 
heavy  as  it  is.  rejoices  In  the  fact  that 
Massachusetts  has  been  privileged  to 
contribute  such  a  hero  to  the  United 
States.  His  patriotism  embraced  every 
inch  of  American  soil  and  every  single 
American  citizen.  His  loyalty  was  not 
limited  to  the  land  and  people  of  Massa- 
chusetts, nor  to  those  who  shared  the 
Irish  origins  In  which  he  took  a  just  and 
honorable  pride.  He  loved  his  country 
with  a  deep  and  abiding  passion  and 
constantly  his  great  talents,  his  keen  In- 
tellect, his  persuasive  voice,  and  his 
physical  strength  were  all  used  to  the 
fuUest  to  make  our  Nation  and  the  world 
a  better  place  in  which  to  hve. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Johi  In  paying  tribute 
to  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  At  no  time 
within  the  memory  of  man,  has  such  a 
burden  of  grief  blanketed  a  wife  and 
mother.  And  never  has  anyone  stood  so 
erect,  so  majestic  in  such  anguished 
hours.  She  has  set  an  example  and  in- 
spiration that  can  never  be  surpassed. 

Mr.    Speaker,    the    entire    Kennedy 
family  has  given  this  Nation  an  example 
of   devoUon.    dedication,    and    decency 
Our  Nation  is  the  richer  for  it. 

Finally.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  express  to  this 
House  the  gratitude  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  for  the  moving 
and  magnificent  expressions  that  have 
echoed  this  Chamber  today— and  the 
days  of  the  past  2  weeks.  The  people  of 
Massachusetts  are  grateful  for  the  honors 
and  tributes  that  the  world,  this  Nation 
and  this  city  have  heaped  upon  its  most 
famous  and  most  beloved  son. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  permission  to  In- 
clude in  the  Ricord  at  this  point  one  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  greatest  sUte 


papers — ^hls  inaugural  address.  I  fur- 
ther ask  that  a  communication  of  John 
Kenneth  Gralbraith  be  included.  It  is 
one  of  the  finest  pieces  on  President  Ken- 
nedy and  penned  by  one  who  knew  him 
intimately  and  under  varying  circum- 
stances. 

Thk  Inaucubai.  Address 
Vice  President  Johnson.  Mr.  Chief  Justice, 
President  Eisenhower.  Vice  President  Nixon. 
President    Truman,    reverend    clergy,    fellow 
citizens: 

We  observe  today  not  a  victory  of  a  party 
but  a  celebration  of  freedom — symbolizing  an 
end  as  well  as  a  beginning — signifying  re- 
newal as  weU  as  change.  For  I  have  sworn 
before  you  and  Almighty  God  the  same 
solemn  oath  our  forebears  prescribed  nearly 
a  century  and  three  quarters  ago. 

The  world  Is  very  different  now.  For  man 
holds  In  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to 
abolish  all  forms  of  human  poverty  and  all 
forms  of  human  life.  And  yet  the  same  rev- 
olutionary beliefs  for  which  our  forebears 
fought  are  still  at  issue  aroimd  the  globe— 
the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come  not 
from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but  from  the 
hand  of  God. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the 
heirs  of  that  first  Revolution.  Let  the  word 
go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans — born  in 
this  century,  tempered  by  war.  dlsclpUned  by 
a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  ancient 
heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness  or  permit 
the  slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to 
which  this  Nation  has  always  been  com- 
mitted, and  to  which  we  are  committed  to- 
day at  home  and  around  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  Ul,  that  we  shaU  pay  any  price,  bear 
any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival 
and  success  of  liberty. 
This  much  we  pledge — and  more. 
To  those  old  allies  whoee  cultural  and 
spiritual  origins  we  share,  we  pledge  the 
loyalty  of  faithful  friends.  United,  there  is 
little  we  cannot  do  In  a  host  of  cooperative 
ventures.  Divided,  there  Is  UtUe  we  can  do— 
for  we  dare  not  meet  a  powerful  challenge 
at  odds  and  split  asunder. 

To  those  new  states  whom  we  welcome  to 
the  ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  oxir  word 
that  one  form  of  colonial  control  shall  not 
have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by  a 
far  more  Iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not  always 
expect  to  find  them  supporting  our  view. 
But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find  them 
strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom— and 
to  remember  that,  in  the  past,  those  who 
foolishly  sought  power  by  riding  the  back  of 
the  tiger  ended  up  Inside. 

To  those  people  In  the  huts  and  vUlages  of 
half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds 
of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
help  them  help  themselves,  for  whatever  f>e- 
rlod  Is  required,  not  because  the  Commu- 
nists may  be  doing  it,  not  because  we  seek 
their  votes,  but  because  It  is  right.  If  a  free 
society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor. 
It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  Republics  south  of  our  bor- 
der, we  offer  a  special  pledge — to  convert  our 
good  words  Into  good  deeds.  In  a  new  alli- 
ance for  progress,  to  assist  freemen  and  free 
governments  In  casting  off  the  chains  of  pov- 
erty. But  this  peaceful  revoluUon  of  hope 
cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile  powers. 
Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we  shaU  Join 
with  them  to  o{^x)6e  aggression  or  subver- 
sion anywhere  In  the  Americas.  And  let 
every  other  power  know  that  thU  hemisphere 
Intends  to  remain  the  master  of  its  own 
house. 

To  that  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states, 
the  United  NaUons,  our  last  beet  hope  In  an 
age  where  the  Instroiments  of  war  have  far 
outpaced  the  Instruments  of  peace,  we  renew 
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our  pledge  of  support,  to  prevent  It  from  be- 
coming merely  a  forvmi  for  invective;  to 
strengthen  Its  shield  of  the  new  and  the 
weak,  and  to  enlarge  the  area  In  which  Its 
writ  may  run. 

FlnaUy.  to  those  nations  who  would  make 
themselves  our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a 
pledge  but  a  request;  that  both  sides  begin 
anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark 
powers  of  destruction  unleased  by  science 
engulf  all  humanity  In  planned  or  accidental 
self-destruction. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  win  never  be  employed. 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful 
groups  of  nations  take  comfort  from  our 
present  course,  both  sides  overburdened  by 
the  cost  of  modem  weapons,  both  rightly 
alarmed  by  the  steady  spread  of  the  deadly 
atom,  yet  both  racing  to  alter  that  xmcertaln 
balance  of  terror  that  stays  the  hand  of  man- 
kind's final  war. 

So  let  us  begin  anew,  remembering  on  both 
sides  that  civility  Is  not  a  sign  of  weakness, 
and  sincerity  Is  always  subject  to  proof.  Let 
us  nevCT  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us 
never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems  unite 
us  instead  of  belaboring  those  problems 
which  divide  us.  Let  both  sides,  for  the  first 
time,  formulate  serious  and  precise  propos- 
als for  the  Inspection  and  control  of  arms 
and  iHing  the  absolute  power  to  destroy 
other  naUons  under  the  absolute  control  of 
all  nations. 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the  wonders 
of  science  Instead  of  its  terrors.  Together 
let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  deseru 
eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean  depths,  and 
encourage  the  arts  and  commerce. 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  In  aU  corners 

of    the    earth    the   command    of    Isaiah to 

"undo  the  heavy  burdens  (and)  let  the  cm- 
pressed  go  free." 

And  If  a  beachhead  of  cooperation  may 
push  back  the  Jungle  of  suspicion,  let  both 
sides  Join  In  a  new  endeavor;  creating  not  a 
new  balance  of  power,  but  a  new  world  of 
law.  where  the  strong  are  Just  and  the  weak 
secxire  and  the  peace  preserved. 

All  this  wUl  not  be  finished  In  the  first 
100  days.  Nor  will  It  be  finished  In  the  first 
1,000  days,  nor  In  the  life  of  this  admlnls- 
tratton,  nor  even  perhaps  In  otir  lifetime  on 
this  planet.     But  let  us  begin. 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more 
than  mine,  wlU  rest  the  final  success  or 
failure  of  our  course.  Since  this  country 
was  founded,  each  generation  of  Americans 
has  been  summoned  to  give  testimony  to  Its 
national  loyalty.  The  graves  of  young 
Americans  who  answered  the  call  to  service 
sxuTound  the  globe. 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need — ^not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  em- 
batUed  we  are— but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  long  twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  year 
out,  "rejoicing  In  hope,  patient  In  trlbula- 
Uon"— a  struggle  against  the  common  ene- 
mies of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  dlseaae  and 
war  Itself. 

Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a 
grand  and  global  alliance,  north  and  south, 
east  and  west,  that  can  assure  a  more  fruit- 
ful life  for  all  mankind?  Will  you  Join  In 
that  hUtorlc  effort? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  In  Its  hour  of  mazl- 
miun  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responslbUlty— I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  us  woxUd  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  derotlon 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  wUl  light 
our  country  and  all  who  serve  It — and  the 
glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world. 
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And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you — wk  wliat 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

U.J  fellow  citisens  of  tbe  world:  Ask  not 
what  America  will  do  for  you,  hut  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  here 
the  same  high  standards  of  strength  and 
sacrifice  which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good 
conscience  o\ir  only  sure  reward,  with  his- 
tory the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go 
.  fortJh  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His 
Measlng  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here 
oa  earth  Qod's  work  must  truly  be  our  own. 

(Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Post,  Not.  25, 
19631 

A   OOKMTTNICATION 

(By  John  Kenneth  Oalbralth,  professor  of 
economics  at  Harvard  University  and  for- 
mer Ambassador  to  India) 

In  these  last  few  hours  hundreds,  thou- 
sands of  men  have  tried  to  write  about  John 
F.  Kennedy.  This  Is  not  wholly  a  ritual  of 
the  modern  newspaper,  one  of  the  final  rites 
of  the  gT9&t.  Millions  of  people  on  this 
dark  and  sombre  weekend  want  to  read  of, 
and  then  to  reflect,  on  this  man  who  was  so 
profoundly  a  part  of  their  lives.  This  wish 
the  papers  are  seeking  to  serve. 

My  Justification  for  this  brief  word  is  not 
that  of  a  friend  but  of  a  writer  who  knew 
the  President  a  trifle  better  than  most  of 
those  who  must  tell  of  him  in  these  days. 

No  one  knew  the  President  well.  In  a 
sense  no  one  could  for  It  is  part  of  the  char- 
acter of  a  leader  that  he  cannot  be  known. 
The  rest  of  us  can  indulge  our  moments 
when  we  open  the  shutters  to  our  soul.  We 
are  granted  also  our  moments  of  despair — 
the  despair,  indeed,  that  we  felt  on  Friday 
when  that  incredible  flash  came  In  from  Dal- 
las. But  a  Kennedy  or  a  Roosevelt  can  never 
torn  the  palms  of  his  hands  outward  to  the 
world  and  say:  "Oh  God.  What  do  we  do 
now?"  That  armor  which  insures  confidence 
in  power  and  certainty  in  command  may 
never  be  removed  even  for  a  moment.  No 
one  ever  knew  John  F.  Kennedy  as  other 
men  are  known. 

But  he  carried  his  armor  lightly  and  with 
grace  and,  one  sometimes  thought,  with  the 
knowledge  that  having  It  without  escape,  at 
least  it  need  not  be  a  barrier  before  his 
friends  and  associates.  He  surprised  even 
friends  with  the  easy  candor  with  which  he 
spoke  of  touchy  problems,  half-formed  plans, 
or  personal  political  dangers.  Without  mal- 
ice or  pettiness  he  contemplated  the 
strengths  and  weaknesses  of  high  ofllclals 
and  Infiuentlal  politicians.  He  was  con- 
stantly and  richly  amused  by  the  vanities  of 
men  in  high  places.  He  freely  discussed 
ideas  the  mention  of  which  would  make  most 
men  shudder.  Last  summer  during  the  visit 
of  President  Sarvepalll  Radhakrishnan  of 
India,  in  a  social  moment  before  a  formal 
dinner,  mention  was  made  of  some  woman 
politician.  He  turned  and  asked  me  why 
there  had  been  so  few  women  politicians  of 
Importance — whether  women  were  poorly 
adapted  to  the  political  art.  Here  surely 
was  a  politically  ticklish  subject;  women  are 
half  the  voting  population  and  might  not 
react  well  to  wonder  at  their  political  short- 
comings. I  struggled  to  come  up  with  ex- 
amples— the  first  Elizabeth,  Mrs.  F.D.R.,  one 
or  two  others.  The  President  admitted  of 
the  exceptions  but  good  himaoredly  returned 
to  the  rule.  He  knew  he  could  discuss  an 
interesting  point  without  anyone  proceed- 
ing to  argue  that  he  was  against  the  IQth 
amendment. 

"The  political  campfUgn  won't  tire  me,"  he 
said  in  the  spring  of  1960,  "for  I  have  an  ad- 
vantage. I  can  be  myself."  He  had  learned 
one  of  the  hardest  lessons  of  life  which  is 
that  we  all  have  far  more  liberty  than  we  use. 
And  he  knew  beyond  this,  that  others  because 


they  admired  It  wo\iId  respect  the  Infor- 
mality with  which  he  passed  throtigh  life. 
No  President  ever  said  so  much  to  so  many 
friends  and  acquaintances  and  so  rarely  had 
to  disavow  or  explain. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  much  Interested  In 
writing.  This,  I  think,  provides  one  small 
clue  to  understanding.  Good  writing  re- 
quires a  sense  of  economy  and  of  style  and 
the  absence  of  vanity  which  allows  a  man 
to  divorce  his  writing  at  least  a  little  from 
himself.  A  writer  can  be  Interesting  when 
he  Is  speaking  to  others;  he  is  rarely  if  ever 
interesting,  when  he  Is  speaking  to  himself 
except  to  himself. 

Mr.  Kennedy  hated  verbosity.  Though  he 
rejoiced  in  politics  he  hated  the  wordiness 
of  the  pmlitlcal  craft.  He  never,  at  least  in 
his  adxilt  life,  opened  his  mouth  without 
having  something  to  say.  Never  even  In  con- 
versation did  he  speak  for  the  pleastn-e  of 
hearing  his  own  words  and  phrases.  Many 
of  us  have  a  diminished  interest  In  the  words 
of  others.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  rare  case 
of  the  man  who  applied  the  rules  with  equal 
rigor  against  himself. 

The  Kennedy  style,  though  It  involved  de- 
tachment from  self,  involved  no  self-depre- 
cation. In  the  early  years  when  he  was  en- 
listing followers,  he  did  not  offer  a  program 
for  universal  salvation.  He  was  suspicious 
of  all  resonant  formulas  from  whatever 
source — he  rightly  regarded  some  of  the 
liturgy  of  American  liberalism  as  corrupt. 
It  Is  trundled  out  at  election  time  as  once 
were  the  candidate's  trains,  urged  In  a  tor- 
rent of  words  and  then  put  away  for  4  years. 
His  case  again  had  the  merit  of  candor.  He 
said,  essentially,  I  am  a  man  worth  follow- 
ing, you  can  count  on  me  to  be  honestly  bet- 
ter at  the  art  of  goveriunent  than  any  other 
possible  contender,  and,  an  Important  detail, 
I  know  how  to  get  elected. 

That  he  was  qualified  in  the  art  of  govern- 
ment there  will  never  be  any  question.  His 
style  called  for  unremitting  good  taste  and 
good  manners.  It  called  also  for  a  profound 
commitment  to  Information  and  reason.  He 
did  not  think  that  man  had  beeen  civilized 
as  an  afterthought;  he  believed  it  was  for  a 
purpose.  Perhaps  there  are  natural  men, 
those  who  have  the  original  gift  of  art  and 
insight.  Mr.  Kennedy  without  being  so  rude 
as  to  say  so  would  believe  such  pretension 
to  be  an  excuse  for  laziness.  His  reliance 
was  on  what  men  had  learned  and  had  come 
to  know.  What  Mr.  Kennedy  had  come  know 
about  the  art  and  substance  of  American 
Government  was  prodigious.  I  first  knew 
Jack  Kennedy  25  years  ago  when  I  was  a 
comparatively  young  tutor  and  he  was  an 
underg^duate  in  Winthrop  House  at  Har- 
vard. He  was  gay,  charming.  Irreverent, 
goodlooklng  and  far  from  diligent.  What 
no  one  knew  at  the  time  was  that  he  had 
the  priceless  notion  that  education  never 
stops.  Some  of  us  who  later  worked  with 
him  on  economic  issues — farm  policy,  inter- 
est rates.  Federal  Reserve  policy,  the  control 
of  Inflation,  other  arcane  or  technical 
matters — used  to  say  that  we  had  observed 
three  stages  in  his  career  in  the  House  and 
more  particularly  in  the  Senate:  The  first 
was  when  he  called  up  to  ask  how  we 
thought  he  should  vote;  the  second  was 
when  he  telephoned  to  ask  15  or  20  quick 
questions  as  to  what  lay  behind  the  par- 
ticular action  or  measure;  the  third  was 
when  he  did  not  call  at  all  or  Inquired  as 
to  why,  as  he  had  gleaned  from  an  article 
or  a  letter  to  the  Times,  we  seemed  to  be 
acting  on  some  misinformation.  My  col- 
league. Prof.  Carl  Kaysen,  who  has  worked  In 
the  White  House  these  last  years,  has  said 
that  when  asked  who  is  the  most  knowl- 
edgeable of  the  President's  advisers  he 
always  felt  obliged  to  remind  his  questioner 
that  none  was  half  so  well-Informed  as  the 
President  himself. 

Mr.  Kennedy  knew  that  knowledge  was 
power;  no  one.  of  course.  wiU  ever  imagine 


that  this  was  his  sole  reliance.    Knowledge 
without  character  is  worthless — or  worse. 

De{>artments  and  Individuals,  In  approach- 
ing the  President,  invariably  emphasize  the 
the  matters  which  impress  them  most.  Mr. 
Kennedy  knew  how  to  make  the  appropriate 
discounts  without  anyone  quite  realizing 
they  were  being  made.  He  had  a  natural 
sense  for  all  of  the  variables  in  a  problem; 
he  would  not  be  carried  away  by  anyone. 

Like  all  men  of  deep  intelligence,  he  re- 
spected the  Intelligence  of  others.  That  was 
why  he  did  not  talk  down  to  the  American 
people;  It  was  why  he  was  contemptuoxis  of 
the  arm-waving  circus  posturing  of  the 
American  politician  which  so  many  American 
nevrapapermen  so  much  admire  right  up  to 
the  moment  of  final  defeat. 

The  President  faced  a  speaker  with  his 
wide  gray- blue  eyes  and  total  concentration. 
So  also  a  paper  or  an  article.  And,  so  far  as 
one  could  tell,  once  it  was  his  it  was  his 
forever.     This,  of  course,  was  not  all. 

Knowledge  is  power.  But  knowledge  with- 
out character  and  wisdom  is  nothing,  or 
worse.  These  the  President  also  had,  and 
also  the  highly  practical  capacity  to  see  when 
I>art  of  an  argument,  being  advanced  by  a 
department,  bureau,  or  zealot,  was  being 
presented  as  the  whole.  But  I  come  back  to 
the  group  of  issues,  the  breadth  of  Informa- 
tion and  the  power  of  concentration.  Per- 
haps these  come  naturally.  I  suspect,  in 
fact,  that  few  men  in  history  have  ever  com- 
bined nat\iral  ability  with  such  powers  of 
mental  self-discipline. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  remarks  of  the  Members 
of  the  congressional  delegation  from 
Massachusetts  be  included  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks in  the  Record  following  the  re- 
marks of  the  Massachusetts  delegation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  reqiiest  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  ConteI. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  meet 
here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  the  memory 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  we  pay 
tribute  to  a  continuing  force  among  us. 
For  the  finest  thing  that  we  can  say 
about  the  late  President  Is  that,  in  a  very 
genuine  sense,  he  is  with  us  here  today 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  where  his  ad- 
mirable career  had  its  beginning  and 
where  he  gave  his  state  of  the  Union 
addresses. 

These  addresses,  Mr.  Speaker,  were 
model  surveys  of  plans,  programs,  and 
policies  of  a  vigorous  young  man  who 
lived  actively  the  life  of  the  mind  and 
one  who  attempted  to  fuse  the  ideal  with 
the  real  into  programs  that  were  pait 
and  parcel  of  the  great  American  tradi- 
tion. Few  people  agreed  with  all  of  his 
ideas,  but  many  people  were  to  agree 
with  most  of  them. 

It  will  be  the  place  of  history  to  record 
how  successful  his  brief  tenure  as  Chief 
Executive  of  our  land  was  and  how  mean- 
ingful many  of  his  programs  will  become 
with  the  passage  of  time. 

We  can  already  say  with  certainty,  for 
example,  that  the  dream  of  the  Peace 
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Corps  has  become  a  reality.  We  do  not 
know,  on  the  other  hand,  whether  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  will  develop  into 
the  kind  of  a  program  and  demonstrate 
the  great  potential  that  it  has.  And  on 
and  on — these  and  other  judgments  will 
be  made  by  the  ultimately  objective  hand 
of  history. 

We  can  remember  him  now  as  one  who 
believed  In  the  career  of  politics  and 
equated  the  word  "ppUUcs"  with  good 
government.  j 

This  was  true  of  the  young  John  Ken- 
nedy at  Choate  and  later  at  Harvard, 
and  during  his  graduate  work  at  the 
London  School  of  Economics.  Soon 
after  his  commendable  career  in  the  U.S. 
Navy,  he  was  to  go  into  the  rough  and 
tumble  politics  of  the  Boston  area,  an 
area  that  hat  been  called  an  advanced 
school  of  political  science. 

The  young  man  obviously  was  a  man 
of  destiny,  and  his  election  to  this  body 
from  the  11th  Congressional  District  in 
Massachusetts  was  the  beginning  of  one 
of  the  distinguished  careers  in  the  his- 
tory of  American  public  life. 

Few  of  us  would  have  thought  that 
such  an  amazing  career  would  have  been 
possible,  but  John  Kennedy  demon- 
strated that  Is  was.  And  we  can  remem- 
ber him  with  a  great  deal  of  pride  for 
Innumerable  things  and  incidents. 

It  seems  Incredible  to  me  that  just  a 
short  while  ago  I  had  a  wide-ranging 
discussion  with  him  during  the  ground- 
breaking ceremonies  for  the  Robert 
Frost  Library  at  Amherst  College  In 
Massachusetts.  He  had  come  there  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  poet  whom  he  loved, 
and  after  the  ceremony,  we  talked  about 
legislation  and  he  expressed  intimate  de- 
tail of  issues  which  confronted  the  Na- 
tion. Issues  which  were.  In  a  real  sense, 
his  own  plans  for  the  extension  of  Amer- 
ican social  progress  and  progress  around 
the  world — the  free  world  In  which  he 
had  become  the  indlsputed  leader. 

All  of  us  have  our  own  private  prayer 
for  the  late  President  and  for  the  sur- 
viving members  of  his  family. 

As  a  recent  Issue  of  Commonweal 
magazine  so  profoundly  stated: 

The  loss  of  a  President  is  more  than  the 
loss  of  Its  most  important  officeholder  and 
the  symbol  of  Its  law  and  order,  as  stunning 
as  that  is  in  iUelf.  It  is  also  the  loss  of  a 
man— in  this  case— with  a  peculiarly  apt  set 
of  talents  and  convictions  for  our  time. 

The  editorial  goes  on  to  state,  quite 
basically,  that  he  was  a  man  of  our  time, 
who  understood  the  problems  of  our 
time.  While  we  may  have  had  different 
interpretations  of  how  certain  policies 
could  have  been  executed,  he  stood 
squarely  In  line  with  those  whose  view 
of  the  world  was  broad,  and  not  narrow. 

It  was  one  of  peace,  and  not  hate.  It 
was  also  one  of  hope,  and  In  summing 
up,  I  would  like  to  quote  from  a  state- 
ment made  by  Mark  Van  Doren,  in  Corn- 
wall, Conn.,  Just  over  the  borders  of  the 
Berkshlres  where  John  Kennedy  loved  to 
visit. 

Mark  Van  Doren,  the  distinguished 
poet  and  writer  said,  at  the  conclusion  of 
his  public  statement: 

The  oneness  of  the  world  is  what  we  are 
now  feeling;  and  fearing,  if  we  doubt  that  It 


can  soon  enough  be  good,  at  least  within  the 
limits  of  mankind's  capacity. 

But  there  are  fears  and  fears,  noble  and 
ignoble;  and  the  noblest  fear  is  that  which 
each  of  \u  can  have  lest  he  himself  fall  short 
of  being  as  sensible,  as  reasonable,  as  stead- 
fast, and  as  loving  as  he  can.  It  is  not  for 
others  to  be  these  things  to  the  limit  of  pos- 
sibility. It  Is  for  ourselves,  each  one  of  us, 
whoever,  whatever,  and  wherever  he  may  be. 

Goodness — 

Van  Doren  said,  and  we  all  must 
agree — 

begins  at  home.  If  it  is  not  there,  it  may 
be  nowhere.  The  clearest  sign  that  It  is 
there,  the  unmistakable  sign,  is  our  fear  that 
we  ourselves  have  not  been  all  that  we  could 
be.  This  Is  a  noble  fear,  another  name  for 
which,  when  hope  and  faith  come  with  It,  Is 
hiunility.  Hope  and  faith,  and  not  despair, 
upon  which  fear  can  feed  untU  It  fills  the 
world.  Hope  and  faith,  the  final  cure  of  fear; 
along  with  knowledge — all  of  which  we  can 
possess — and  charity:  the  rarest,  the  most 
difficult,  and  stUl  therefore  the  greatest  of 
these. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  out  to  the 
wife  and  family  of  the  late  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker,  several  days  have  elapsed  since 
the  tragic  assassination  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  yet  it 
still  seems  impossible  to  believe  that 
death  has  taken  from  us  one  of  the  great 
leaders  of  our  time. 

Jack  Kennedy  was  a  young  and  vital 
man.  I  have  known  two  generations  of 
his  family  before  him  and  watched  him 
grow  to  manhood  in  my  home  State  of 
Massachusetts. 

His  maternal  grandfather,  John  F. 
Fitzgerald,  was  once  mayor  of  Boston, 
and  I  knew  him  weU.  His  father,  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  is  known  to  all  of  us  for  his 
contributions  to  the  public  service. 
When  I  served  as  Speaker  of  the  House 
in  1953,  I  had  the  honor  to  appoint  him 
to  the  Hoover  Commission.  The  Fitz- 
gerald and  Kennedy  families  have  lived 
and  loved  politics  for  many  generations. 

Our  late  President  was  Introduced  to 
public  service  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatitves  at  the  statehouse  in  Bos- 
ton. When  he  returned  from  naval  serv- 
ice after  World  War  U.  he  visited  our 
House  Chamber  with  his  Grandfather 
Fitzgerald.  And  State  Senator  Leslie  B. 
Cutler  from  my  district  escorted  him  to 
the  rostrum  for  an  Introduction.  There 
began  a  remarkable  career— Congress- 
man. U.S.  Senator,  President. 

In  1946,  as  Speaker.  I  was  privileged 
to  administer  the  oath  of  office  to  two 
youthful  Congressmen,  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Richard  Nixon. 

Although  the  late  President  and  I  were 
faithful  to  different  political  parties,  we 
shared  a  common  love  of  Massachusetts 
and  our  country.  We  worked  together 
for  many  programs  we  believed  to  be  for 
the  common  good. 

The  world  and  all  of  us  will  miss  his 
dynamic  leadership,  his  ability  to  keep 
his  eye  on  great  goals,  his  genius  at 
keeping  the  peace  in  troubled  times,  his 
dedication  to  equal  rights  for  all  Amer- 
icans. 

Massachusetts  had  a  special  love  for 
this  man.  His  support  transcended 
party  lines.  His  remarkable  wife  and  his 
fine  children  deserve  our  heartfelt  grief. 
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But  the  best  expression  of  our  sorrow 
is  renewed  dedication  to  the  goals  of  his 
eventful  life.  The  eternal  flame  that  now 
glows  on  the  hillside  in  Arlington  must 
not  only  be  a  glimmer  of  physical 
warmth,  but  a  beacon  of  hope  to  a  world 
locked  In  the  throes  of  change. 

His  name  will  be  remembered  by  fu- 
ture generations  because  it  has  been  af- 
fixed now  to  our  laimching  site  in  Flori- 
da. It  must  be  remembered  also  for  the 
great  contributions  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  his  wife  have  made  to  cultural 
activities  and  the  fine  arts.  I  had  the 
privilege  of  joining  this  week  in  filing 
legislation  to  name  our  National  Cultural 
Center  in  his  honor. 

This  Kennedy  Center  will  be  an  appro- 
priate memorial.  Future  generations 
that  visit  Washington  will  not  only  re- 
,  member  the  vigor  with  which  this  young 
man  pursued  political  goals,  but  they  will 
remember  now  that  Robert  Frost  read 
poetry  at  his  inauguration,  that  artists 
and  writers  were  his  close  friends  and 
frequent  visitors  at  the  White  House 
that  the  White  House  itself  was  trans- 
formed into  a  place  of  beauty  and  artis- 
tic achievement  during  his  residency 
there. 

He  was  ever  a  strong  champion  for  the 
improvement  of  arts,  science,  and  our 
cultural  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  record  my 
sorrow  at  his  passing  and  my  deep 
sympathy  for  his  family  in  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  BURKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday 
November  22,  1963.  the  assassination  of 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
brought  shock  and  grief  to  both  great 
and  humble  people  throughout  the 
world. 

The  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
of  which  I  am  honored  to  be  a  native,  and 
Representative  from,  lost  a  son  in  whom 
Its  pride  had  constantly  increased.  From 
that  day  In  1943.  during  the  Second 
World  War  when  a  yoxmg  Navy  lieuten- 
ant commanding  a  PT  boat  performed  a 
heroic  rescue,  imtll  that  unhappy  day 
when  his  life  was  extinguished,  the  Na- 
tion was  nobly  served  by  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  In  1946,  at  the  age  of 
29,  he  was  elected  a  Representative  from 
Massachusetts  to  the  U.S.  Congress. 
After  serving  three  successful  terms  In 
the  House  of  Representatives,  he  was 
elected,  in  1952,  to  the  VS.  Senate.  In 
the  short  span  of  8  years  he  was  elevated 
to  the  country's  highest  position,  and  be- 
came the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  entire  Nation  lost  a  leader,  wh^ 
was  in  the  midst  of  his  task  of  exploring 
new  frontiers  and  fulfilling  his  pledges 
to  carry  America  forward.  Under  the 
leadership  of  President  Kennedy,  new 
force  was  given  to  the  search  for  ways 
to  expand  an  economy  which  had  already 
outdistanced  any  other  system  in  provid- 
ing high  living  standards  for  its  peoples. 
New  recognition  was  brought  to  certain 
national  problems  which  had  received 
relatively  little  attention,  such  as  the 
problem  of  mental  retardation.  Most  im- 
portant, new  progress  was  made  in  con- 
quering the  greatest  single  domestic 
problem  of  the  United  States,  the  prob- 
lem of  insuring  equal  opportunity  for  all. 
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Such  problems  as  these,  many  of  which 
had  long  been  the  subject  of  despair, 
received  vigorous  thrusts  forward  toward 
solution  under  the  administration  of 
President  Kennedy.  Now  there  is  a  void 
in  the  hearts  of  people  throughout  the 
land  because  this  beloved  man,  who  had 
accomplished  so  much,  and  who  held  the 
promise  of  accomplishing  still  more.  Is 
gone.  As  much  as  any  one  man  could 
be,  he  was  the  Indispensable  man  of  our 
times. 

The  sadness  and  mourning  at  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  is  not  con- 
fined to  the  United  States,  as  the  free 
world  has  lost  a  chief  proponent  of  its 
goal  of  liberty  for  all.  Under  his  leader- 
ship the  determination  to  defend  free- 
dom from  every  threat,  the  determina- 
tion to  maintain  the  strength  necessary 
to  defend  freedom  was  proved  at  many 
outposts  around  the  world  and  decisively 
in  Cuba.  Freedom  was  also  given  an 
unforgettable  push  forward  by  President 
Kezmedy  when  he  implemented  such  pro- 
grams as  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  de- 
signed to  correct  some  of  the  basic 
conditions  which  have  been  inimical  to 
freedom.  Now,  there  is  aching  in  the 
hearts  of  freedom-loving  people  through- 
out the  world  because  this  distingxUshed 
leader  is  gone. 

President  Kennedy's  energy,  dedica- 
tion, and  sacrifice  for  his  country  will 
long  be  remembered  as  a  glowing  tribute 
to  what  one  man  so  young,  so  vital  and 
so  rich  in  spirit  could  accomplish  in  the 
short  time  that  he  was  allowed  to  be  our 
Chief  Executive. 

We.  who  knew  him  closely,  will  always 
remember  him  for  his  championship  of 
equal  rights,  wisdom,  warm  humor,  high 
judgment  and  deep  love  for  his  coun- 
try and  people. 

Mr.  PHTT.BIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  death  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  brought  unspeakable  shock  and 
deepest  grief  to  people  all  over  the  world 
and  it  is  with  heavy  heart  that  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  the  House  today  in  this 
solemn  ceremony  to  mark  the  life,  works, 
service,  and  principles  of  a  very  great 
American  whom  I  was  privileged  to  call 
my  friend  for  many  years,  going  back  to 
his  service  in  the  House  after  World 
War  n,  his  distingiiished  service  as  VS. 
Senator  from  Massachusetts  and  later 
as  President  and  world  leader. 

The  focal  point  of  the  sad  events  of 
the  weekend  before  Isist  w£^  centered 
here  in  this  majestic  Capitol  where  the 
President's  body  lay  in  state.  The  un- 
precedented funeral  ceremonies  were 
thronged  by  the  largest  crowds  in  the 
history  of  our  Capital  City  and  in  the 
rotimda  on  Simday  night.  I  saw  vividly 
the  great  and  silent  grief  of  thousands 
upon  thousands  who  came  to  pass  by  his 
bier. 

That  night  to  make  the  short  trip  from 
the  rotunda  to  my  hotel,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  me  to  travel  in  the  opposite 
direction  almost  to  the  District  of  Co- 
liunbia  Stadium,  almost  25  or  30  blocks 
from  the  Capitol,  before  I  could  find  a 
detour  that  would  bring  me  to  my 
destination. 

Along  the  streets  the  people  were 
massed  fo\ir  and  five  deep  in  a  long 
winding  trail  of  3  or  more  miles  in  a 


long  wait  that  would  take  them  the 
whole  night  through  in  bitter  cold  before 
they  could  pass  in  review  in  a  matter  of 
a  few  seconds  in  a  last  personal  tribute 
to  their  fallen  leader. 

Washington  has  never  seen  anything 
like  this,  nor  will  it  see  anything  like  it 
again.  The  magic  of  television  could 
not  capture  this  great  silent  mass  of 
solemn  people,  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands in  number,  waiting  the  night  for 
this  last  mark  of  respect  and  devotion 
to  a  great  American.  This  had  to  be 
seen  and,  of  all  the  stirring  and  moving 
events  of  those  sad  days,  I  have  im- 
pressed upon  my  memory  the  vast  sor- 
rowful multitude  waiting  silently  in  the 
night  to  pay  their  last  respects  to  our 
beloved  President. 

I  was  among  those  Members  of  the 
House  designated  by  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts,  Speaker  John  W.  Mc- 
CoRMACK.  to  represent  this  body  at  the 
solemn  funeral  services  at  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral,  which  was  thronged  with  the 
heads  of  state  and  distinguished  leaders 
from  the  great  powers  of  the  world,  high 
Federal  and  State  officials  and  close 
friends  of  the  President.  As  elsewhere 
in  the  Nation,  a  cloud  of  sorrow  hung 
over  the  many  mourners,  great  and  lit- 
tle, and  it  was  clear  that  all  Americans 
had  been  stunned,  shocked,  and  moved 
by  deepest  sorrow  Into  a  personal,  collec- 
tive grief. 

Thus,  a  great  Nation  mourned  Its 
stricken  leader  and  a  sorrowing  people 
openly  expressed  its  profound  bereave- 
ment as  the  Nation  and  the  world  paid 
an  unforgettable  tribute  to  a  great  leader 
who  had  left  an  Indelible  impress  upon 
history. 

The  inspiration  of  President  Kermedy's 
courageous,  stirring  leadership  will  live 
through  the  years  to  strengthen  and  sus- 
tain our  great  Nation  and  time  will  en- 
rich the  greatness  of  this  outstanding 
American,  who  shall  always  be  remem- 
bered for  his  vision,  his  courage  and  his 
dedication  to  freedom,  peace,  and  the 
cause  of  humanity. 

It  seems  but  yesterday  that  he  was 
sitting  here  with  us,  an  esteemed  col- 
league and  dear  comrade.  We  saw 
him — vital  and  dynamic,  touched  by  the 
spark  of  destiny,  moving  inexorably  to 
greatness,  to  the  other  body  and  to  the 
White  House. 

Just  a  few  days  ago.  we  saw  and  talked 
with  him  as  he  conducted  the  great  office 
of  President,  honored  leader  of  our  great 
Nation,  recognized  everywhere  as  the 
most  articulate  spokesman  and  coura- 
geous leader  of  the  free  world. 

How  impressive  was  his  magnetic  per- 
sonality, how  appealing  his  alert  mind; 
how  appreciated  the  lightning  of  his 
ready  wit;  how  admired  his  lofty  ideals, 
his  intrepid  coixrage,  the  sweep  of  his 
altruism  and  concern  for  all  those  unable 
to  speak  for  themselves;  how  inspiring 
his  battle  for  social  Justice,  for  equality 
of  right  and  opportunity,  for  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  his  deter- 
mined struggle  for  peace  and  order  and 
a  world  organized  on  the  rule  of  law.  his 
firm  resolve  to  preserve  the  integrity  and 
security  of  our  Nation  and  the  free  world, 
to  uphold  the  basic  moral  and  ethical 
principles  of  the  American  way  of  life 


and  Western  civilization  in  the  GJod- 
f earing  values  and  traditions  of  our  fore- 
bears and  our  Constitution. 

Now  he  is  gone,  though  we  who  loved 
him  and  the  whole  world  that  hailed  him 
hardly  can  believe  or  accept  it.  He  is 
gone — gone  to  that  land  "from  whose 
bourn  no  traveler  returns"  to  the  heav- 
enly reward  of  eternal  bfe  with  his 
Creator. 

No  longer  will  the  smiling,  handsome 
face  of  this  revered  Galahad  of  the  20th 
centxiry  appear  before  us  in  real  life. 
No  longer  will  his  confident  voice  and 
stirring,  noble  words  move  smd  inspire 
us  in  the  stuggle  for  human  betterment 
and  peace.  No  longer  will  his  message 
of  hope,  faith,  and  aspirations  for  suf- 
fering humanity  be  publicly  expressed 
to  bring  solace  and  renewed  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all. 

But  his  spirit  lives  on  in  human  hearts, 
in  our  hearts.  It  will  never  die.  More 
vibrant  in  death  than  in  life,  it  will  be 
the  rallying  call  for  the  forces  of  en- 
lightenment and  progress,  the  light  of 
reason  and  advancement,  delivering  men 
and  women  from  the  shackles  of  igno- 
rance, fear,  and  doubt,  and  guiding 
humankind  to  new  pathways  of  under- 
standing, cooperation  and  brotherhood 
under  the  fatherhood  of  God. 

The  name  and  contributions  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  go  down  the 
long,  unbroken  channels  of  history  like 
a  great,  gleaming  beacon  light  casting 
its  warming  light  of  toleration  and  jus- 
tice over  the  Nation  and  the  world  and 
showing  us.  and  unniunbered  genera- 
tions yet  to  come,  the  way  to  plenty, 
prosperity,  amity  and  peace. 

Out  of  the  pathos  and  sorrow  of  this 
sad  hour,  out  of  the  inutterable  personal 
grief  we  who  were  his  friends  so  poign- 
antly feel,  out  of  the  disbelief  of  the 
world  that  this  great  shining  standard 
bearer  of  lofty  human  causes  has  gone 
from  us,  let  \xs  all  lift  up  our  hearts  in 
faith  and  submission  to  the  will  of  our 
Divine  Master. 

Let  us  pray  for  our  great,  good  and 
dear  friend  and  his  bereaved  wife  and 
family.  To  them,  suffering  as  they  sure 
under  the  heavy  burden  of  personal 
sorrow  and  irreparable  loss.  let  our 
deepest  and  most  heartfelt  sympathy 
go  out  to  all  members  of  this  afflicted 
family — his  devoted  wife  who  has  borne 
her  grief  with  dignity  and  majesty;  the 
young  daughter  and  son,  yet  unaware 
of  the  true  measure  of  their  loss;  his 
great,  distinguished  father  and  devoted, 
loving  mother  sorrowing  for  the  son  who 
brought  the  immortality  of  history  to 
their  name;  his  esteemed,  distinguished 
brothers,  his  able  partners  in  his  memor- 
able tasks;  his  gracious,  beloved  sisters 
who  were  also  proud,  valuable  members 
of  his  team,  and  all  members  of  his  fsun- 
ily  whose  loss  is  so  shocking  and  so  pro- 
found. 

Let  us  join  as  a  proud,  united  and  de- 
dicated band  of  believers  and  achievers 
in  carrying  forward  the  torch  of  In- 
spiration which  has  fallen  to  us  from 
his  failing  hand. 

Let  us  go  foward  for  his  great  cause — 
for  Justice,  for  freedom  and  peace  for 
our  own  Nation  and  the  world.    Thus 
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we  can  best  honor  the  blessed  memory 
of  the  great  John  P.  Kennedy. 

In  the  touching  words  of  the  contem- 
porary Massachusetts  poet,  Mr.  Anthony 
Cama: 

How  splendid  glows  his  torch;   how  haloed 

IB  bis  cross. 
He  Is  not  gone.     He  Is  with  us  to  stay. 
He  Is  the  dream  of  battles  faith  has  won. 

His  Indomitable  spirit,  lofty  ideals  and 
great  achievements  will  always  be  with 
us,  our  country  and  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  heart  is  sorrowful 
with  deepest  grief  for  the  loss  of  a  dear 
friend  and  honored  leader. 

May  the  good  Lord,  whose  under- 
standing and  love  consoles  and  strength- 
en lis,  bring  him  rest,  peace  and  hap- 
piness in  his  eternal  home. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 

O'NlILLl. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with 
diffidence  that  I  rise  at  this  time.  Words 
are  certainly  meaningless  tools  of  ex- 
pression when  one  tries  to  fumble  for 
the  proper  phrase  to  convey  deep  senti- 
ment. What  can  one  do  at  a  time  like 
this  expect  to  pray  for  the  assistance  of 
the  Lord  for  the  soul  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  pray  for  the  strengthening  of  our 
country,  and  offer  prayers  that  will  bring 
solace  to  the  members  of  the  bereaved 
Kennedy  family. 

Like  all  of  you.  I  moum  the  passing  of 
a  dear  friend,  a  friend  whom  I  have 
known  since  the  first  day  he  entered  into 
the  public  life  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  less  that  2  weeks  ago  that  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  was  rent  by  re- 
morse and  silence.  In  the  deltas  and  the 
cane  breaks,  in  the  prairies  of  the  West. 
In  the  tenements  of  the  East,  the  Na- 
tion was  shocked  and  silenced. 

To  be  with  silence  is  to  be  with  God— 
for  in  the  hearts  and  minds  and  on  the 
lips  of  men  there  were  fervent  prayers 
for  the  soul  of  o\ir  departed  President. 

Yet  during  these  trying  hours.  I  can- 
not help  but  think  of  the  words  of  the 
poet.  Robert  Frost,  a  great  favorite  of 
our  President  John  P.  Kennedy.  Robert 
Frost  on  his  80th  birthday  made  this 
statement : 

Despite  our  fears  and  worries,  and  they 
are  very  real  to  aU  of  us,  life  continues — it 
goes  on. 

And  as  we  watched  on  television  and 
as  we  watched  in  person,  one  could  not 
help  but  think  that  the  transition  of 
Government  is  really  cruel  to  a  certain 
degree— but  life  continues  and  the  Gov- 
ernment continues.  But  that  is  the  way 
John  Kennedy  would  have  wanted  it. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  this  Na- 
tion of  ours  is  as  great  as  it  is  and  it  is 
because  of  this  stability  of  Government 
in  this  time  of  remorse  that  we  have  been 
able  to  continue  on. 

When  I  think  of  John  Kennedy.  I 
knew  him  so  well— the  philosophy  and 
creed  by  which  he  lived:  "Thou  shalt 
love  they  neighbor."  "I  am  my  brother's 
keeper."  He  truly  lived  by  the  Golden 
Rule — "Do  unto  others  as  you  would 
have  them  do  unto  you."  "No  one  saves 
us  but  ourselves;  no  one  can  and  no  one 
may.  We  ourselves  must  walk  the  path ; 
teachers  merely  show  the  way."    He  has 
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been  a  great  teacher  to  the  Nation,  to 
the  world. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  prayer  of  St. 
Francis  of  Assisi,  which  truly  Jack  Ken- 
nedy lived  by. 

Lord,  make  me  an  instrimient  of  Thy 
peace.  Where  there  is  hatred  let  me  show 
love.  Where  there  Is  Injury,  pardon.  Where 
there  is  doubt,  faith.  Where  there  is  de- 
spair, hope.  Where  there  is  darknes.  light. 
Where  there  Is  sadness,  Joy. 

0  Divine  Master,  grant  that  I  may  not 
seek  to  be  consoled  as  to  console,  to  be 
understood  as  to  understand,  to  be  loved 
as  to  love,  for  it  is  in  giving  that  we  receive, 
it  is  in  pardoning  that  we  are  pardoned, 
and  it  is  in  dying  that  we  are  born  to  Eternal 
Life. 

1  cannot  refrain  from  expressing  that 
the  President  was  blessed  with  a  wonder- 
ful wife,  Jacqueline,  and  a  marvelous 
family.  May  God's  blessings  be  upon 
them. 

Mr.  BATES.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was  the 
greatest  drama  of  the  century,  perhaps 
of  many  centuries — a  tragedy — that  un- 
folded before  him;  but  no  one.  not  quite 
three,  could  understand.  He  was  only 
a  little  tot  standing  at  hand  salute  and 
he  was  too  young  to  know. 

An  emperor,  a  chancellor,  presidents, 
queens,  prince  of  state  and  church,  a 
mourning  world  was  the  cast.  No  one, 
not  Aeschylus,  nor  Sophocles,  nor  Eu- 
ripides, nor  Shakespeare,  nor  Dumas, 
nor  Beaumarchais  had  ever  attempted  to 
rival  this.  This  list  of  characters  was 
too  rare  to  be  assembled  together  In 
such  quick  fashion — and  as  mere  by- 
standers— In  any  work  of  fiction.  Only 
in  reality,  where  they  could  be  recog- 
nized as  living  figures  of  history,  could 
their  presence  be  believed — at  least  by 
us.  But  this  little  fellow — he  was  too 
young  to  know. 

Never  so  widely  throughout  the  world 
was  the  word  so  quickly  spread,  nor  the 
sorrow  so  profoundly  felt.  Pictures 
have  now  come  back  to  us  from  distant 
lands,  where,  although  this  man  never 
learned  their  tongue,  he  somehow  cap- 
tured their  heart.  Someday  this  little 
fellow  will  glean  from  this  a  real  sense 
of  pride — but  today,  he  is  just  too  young 
to  know. 

Only  those  of  us  who  have  long  wit- 
nessed the  uncertainties  and  tragedies 
of  life  could  accept  the  reality  of  this 
procession  which  had  shaken  the  world. 
You  and  I  accepted  It.  not  as  a  fact  that 
could  be  readily  understood,  but  rather 
as  a  matter  of  blind  faith  that  we  nei- 
ther questioned  nor  clearly  perceived. 
The  deed  had  been  done,  but  why?  He 
is  too  young  to  know. 

This  is  not  the  first  time,  nor  shall  it 
be  the  last,  when  the  Commander  In 
Chief  will  fall  when  his  life  is  far  from 
spent.  PhlUp  of  Macedon.  Julius 
Caesar,  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  Gar- 
field, William  McKinley,  as  heads  of  gov- 
ernment, had  fallen  before.  The  price 
of  leadership  is  great  and  uncertain. 
The  price  of  freedom  Is  never  paid. 
Another  downpayment  on  liberty  has 
been  made.  Someday,  this  little  boy  will 
understand  as  we  understand.  But,  Mr. 
^Jeaker,  do  we  really  understand?  Do 
we  really  imderstand? 

Our  former  President  was  a  master  of 
verse  and  an  advocate  of  the  arts.    His 
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expressions  were  graphic  and  destined  to 
be  found  among  the  treasures  of  world 
literature.  Robert  Frost  was  one  of  his 
great  favorites.  Both  the  man  and  his 
poems  were  a  highlight  of  President 
Kennedy's  Inauguration  in  1961. 

Perhaps  Frost  would  be  more  widely 
acclaimed ;  perhaps  his  words  would  have 
lasting  fame  if  he  had  lived  and  his  pen 
would  write  and  capture  the  pathos  of 
this  dreadful  experience.  However,  he 
could  not  have  more  keenly  felt  the  loss, 
nor  fashioned  a  more  heartfelt  phrase 
than  came  from  the  Ups  and  pens  of  the 
average  American.  Among  those  who 
turned  to  verse  to  pay  a  tribute  deeply 
felt  and  richly  deserved  was  Anthony 
Cama.  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  his  poem  en- 
titled "A  Martyr  for  Humanity"  which, 
in  part,  follows: 

As  truly  as  this  Nation  is  his  birth. 

As  truly  as  this  Nation  is  his  bed; 
The   stars   are   weeping    on    the    anguished 
earth — 

"Our  President  Is  dead." 

Drop  gently,  tears  and  sorrow,  great  our  loss. 

Let  every  heartache  clasp  its  hands  and 
pray. 
How  splendid  glows  his  torch;  how  haloed  is 
his  cross. 

He  Is  not  gone.    He  is  with  us  to  stay. 
He  is  the  dream  of  battles  faith  has  won, 

A  father's  love,  a  husband's  treasured  part, 
America  is  proud  of  such  a  hiunble  son. 

His  noble  service;  his  devoted  heart. 
As  truly  as  this  Nation  loved  his  mirth. 

As  tnily  as  be  lived  and  died  and  bled. 
The  world  is  weeping;  mourns  the  sobbing 
earth — 

"Our  President  is  dead." 

A  light  has  gone  out.  but  a  greater 
light  has  Ut  the  world. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Speaker.  13  fate- 
ful days  ago,  about  this  hour,  a  torrential 
wave  of  anguish  suddenly  swelled  up  in 
the  street  of  an  American  metropolis. 
With  the  lightning  speed  of  electronic 
sound  Its  floodwaters  of  strickening 
grief  rolled  out  and  into  every  hamlet  of 
the  Nation;  overflowing  our  shores  it 
spread  its  shocking,  sickening  sorrow 
among  the  peoples  and  the  princes,  and 
even  the  dictators,  of  every  coimtry  in 
the  world. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  was  un- 
timely dead. 

The  composite  boundlessness  of  this 
unique  man's  coordinated  capacity  of 
intellect,  courage,  vision,  personality, 
faith,  humaness,  culture  and  character 
discourages  and  dismisses  any  unending 
inventory  of  his  separate  virtues  and 
talents. 

He  could  astound  the  most  learned 
with  the  eagle  swiftness  of  his  percep- 
tion and  the  scholarly  details  of  his 
knowledge. 

He  could  warmly  share  a  homely  anec- 
dote with  the  untutored. 

For  the  honor  of  mankind  he  dared 
the  arrogance  of  tyranny  to  thunder 
open  the  earth  for  the  perishment  of  all 
upon  it,  while  he  patiently  pointed  to- 
ward the  path  of  understanding  to  pre- 
vent it. 

He  could  forgo  the  tempting  machi- 
nations of  expedient  accomplishment  to 
self-effacingly  strengthen  the  foxmda- 
tions  of  the  free  government  he  was 
dedicated  to  preserve. 
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He  could  uplift  the  wholesome  laugh- 
ter of  assembly  on  a  celebrating  day. 
He  could  bow  down  his  worshiping  head 
In  lonely,  suppliant  prayer  on  a  night 
of  fearful  danger  and  decision. 

He  could  fling  forth  the  challenge  of 
cooperating  effort  to  rid  the  world  of 
"tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  it- 
self," while  he  cursed  in  condemnation 
the  dark  powers  that  harass  and  hinder 
this  blessed  happening. 

He  understood  the  need  to  encourage 
the  cxilturing  influence  of  the  poet  while 
he  rigidly  repelled  the  debasing  barbar- 
ity of  the  tyrant. 

His  wit  was  tempered,  his  humor  was 
warm,  and  his  infectious  smile  of  toler- 
ance reflected  the  clean  breath  of  the 
freedom  he  so  valiantly  protected  for 
the  sake  of  all  on  earth. 

The  sudden  passing  of  this  great  spirit 
erupted  the  spontaneous  recognition  of 
personal  nobility  his  presence  had  de- 
layed. He  walked  with  even  step  among 
the  humble  and  moved  with  towering 
stature  above  the  mighty. 

He  was  a  leader  of  men  and  a  serveint 
of  Ood  and  this  poor  world  will  not  soon 
see  his  like  again. 

The  extent  of  the  universal  tragedy 
that  has  befallen  us  cannot  yet  be  fully 
realized  but.  as  emphasized  in  the  De- 
cember 7,  last,  issue  of  the  America 
magazine,  it  is  perhaps  best  prophesied 
in  this  briefly  pertinent  passage  from 
the  third  act  of  Shakespeare's  "Hamlet": 

The  cease  of  majesty  dies  not  alone,  but  like 

a  gulf  doth  draw 
What's  near  it  with  it.    It  Is  a  massy  wheel 
Fixed  on  the  summit  of  the  highest  mount. 
To  whose  huge  spokes  ten  thousand  lesser 

things 
Are  mortised  and  adjoined;  which,  when  It 

falls. 
Each  small  annexment,  petty  consequence. 
Attends  the  boLsterious  ruin. 

This  attendant  ruin  need  not  and 
must  not  be.  Let  the  word  go  out,  from 
this  Chamber  and  through  these  walls 
that  echoed  to  his  tread,  that  we  shall 
not  stop,  we  shall  not  be  weary,  we  shall 
not  rest,  we  shall  not  relax,  until  the 
fullest  measure  of  each  of  his  alms  "to 
assure  the  survival  and  success  of 
liberty"  here  and  everjrwhere  has  been 
Indelibly  inscrolled  upon  the  brightest 
pages  of  all  our  legislative  history. 

Looking  toward  the  eternal  flame  that 
marks  his  tomb  let  us  solemly  pledge 
oiirselves  to  the  unswerving  and  un- 
shrinking welcome  of  this  united  re- 
sponsibility because  by  our  common 
action  we  can  insure  that  the  glow  from 
that  flame  will  everlastingly  "light  the 
world"  to  new  horizons  of  tolerance  and 
decency,  of  progress  and  peace. 

Only  in  this  manner  can  we  prove  to 
all  who  come  after  that  this  generation 
was  worthy  of  the  life  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  guiltless  of  the  shame  of 
his  barbarous  death. 

And  now,  in  custom,  what  feeble 
words  can  we  or  have  we  to  say  to,  or 
of,  the  partner  of  hla  glory. 

"She  walked  in  beauty"  beside  her 
fallen  warrior  and  the  splendor  of  her 
stride  portrayed  for  all  the  world  to  see 
the  majestic  grandeur  of  "woman," 
God's  fairest  creature. 


The  Inspiring  observance  of  a  troubled 
daughter's  comforting  httle  hand,  and 
the  solemn  salute  of  a  small  but  stalwart 
son,  in  accord  with  noble  heritage, 
vaulted  the  watching  world  to  heights 
of  compassion  hitherto  unparalleled. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  entered  this  Congress 
Ml  the  same  day  as  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  was  privileged  to  work  closely  with 
him  throughout  these  near  17  years  past. 
I,  with  others  of  like  privilege,  have  suf- 
fered a  deep  personal  loss  beyond  be- 
labored expression. 

I  Join  with  all  my  colleagues  here  in 
extending  heartfelt  sympathy  to  our  late 
and  beloved  President's  widow,  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  B.  Kennedy,  his  daughter, 
Caroline,  his  son,  John,  Jr.,  his  parents, 
his  brothers  and  sisters.  We  prayer- 
fully ask  Divine  Providence  to  grant  them 
the  extraordinary  grace  of  faithful  un- 
derstanding and  resignation  to  the  holy 
will  that  designed  the  destiny  of  this 
sacrifice  of  husband,  father,  son  and 
brother. 

From  boyish  wartime  decorated  skip- 
per of  a  small  boat  to  the  seasoned  r>eace- 
time  commander  in  chief  of  the  Ship  of 
State,  within  20  short  years,  he  has  now 
been  hastily  summoned  as  aide  to  the 
Almighty,  to  be,  no  doubt,  from  the  par- 
apets of  heaven,  the  continuing  guardian 
of  the  land  he  served  under  the  Lord  he 
loved. 

May  the  great  soul  and  spirit  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  rest  in  peace  until 
we  meet  again  in  the  House  of  Resurrec- 
tion presided  over  by  the  Eternal  Father 
of  us  all. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
wish  to  join  in  heartfelt  tribute  to  a 
great  American,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. The  Nation,  indeed  the  whole 
world,  was  stunned  by  the  cruel  and 
senseless  crime  of  November  22.  Those 
of  us  from  Massachusetts  and  particu- 
larly in  my  district  at  Cape  Cod,  which 
the  late  President  in  many  ways  con- 
sidered his  home,  have  felt  the  added 
personal  grief  that  comes  from  the  loss 
of  a  good  friend  and  neighbor. 

The  loss,  of  course,  extends  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  our  personal  sorrow. 
America  and  the  free  world  has  lost  an 
able  leader.  His  imlque  personal  pres- 
tige outside  of  America  will  be  missed, 
as  will  his  intellectual,  keenly  profes- 
sional approach  to  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities of  the  high  office  he  held.  John 
Kennedy  conveyed  a  sense  of  excitement 
that  quickened  the  tempo  of  political  life 
everywhere. 

It  will  be  a  long  while  before  we  fully 
recover  from  the  tragedy  that  has  be- 
fallen us.  We  pray  to  God.  however, 
that  in  the  end  we  will  be  stronger  forti- 
fied with  the  strength  we  found  in  an 
hour  of  crisis  and  in  the  rich  legacy  of 
courage  and  dedication  left  us  by  a  mar- 
tyred President. 

We  must  take  this  occasion  to  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  high  principles  of 
human  dignity,  of  liberty  and  to  the 
continuing  cause  of  peace  and  good  will 
that  were  guiding  beacons  In  the  pur- 
poseful life  of  John  Kennedy — that  will 
be  the  finest  tribute  we  could  pay  his 
memory. 

Mr.  MILLS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  moving 
tributes  which  have  been  paid  during  the 


past  2  weeks  and  during  this  meeting  to- 
day to  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
who  was  taken  from  us  under  such  tragic 
circumstances  reflect  the  deep  feeling  of 
all  our  people  over  this  sad  event. 

When  a  Nation  loses  a  courageous 
leader,  there  is  always  a  deep  sense  of 
shock  and  loss,  and  a  keen  feeling  of 
sadness.  When  the  event  occurs  under 
sudden,  unexpected,  and  tragic  circum- 
stances, the  shock,  the  loss,  and  the  sad- 
ness are  all  the  greater. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  proved  his 
courage  in  war,  in  peace,  through  pe- 
riods of  serious  sickness,  and  under  the 
harsh,  unyielding,  and  continuous  pres- 
sures of  the  most  important  and  difficult 
job  in  the  world  today. 

I  will  not  undertake  to  try  to  find  the 
words  today  to  frame  all  the  thoughts 
which  come  to  my  mind.  Others  have 
eloquently  spoken  of  his  attributes  of 
statesmanship,  his  moral  flrmness  under 
the  most  trying  of  pressures  in  foreign 
affairs,  and  of  the  qualities  of  his  leader- 
ship during  the  past  3  years. 

I  simply  want  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
I  was  privileged  to  meet  often  with  our 
late  President  over  matters  falling 
within  the  sphere  of  the  committee  of 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  be  the  chair- 
man. Because  of  the  nature  of  the 
problems  which  came  to  our  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means,  I  counseled  with 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  over  many  a-i- 
pects  of  these  particular  legislative  is- 
sues. During  these  many  meetings,  in 
the  discussions  he  always  kept  foremost 
the  public  interest  to  be  served  by  the 
legislation  under  consideration.  In  ad- 
dition he  always  evidenced  a  very  keen 
insight  into  the  details  of  the  legislation 
and  how  the  pubUc  interest  could  best 
be  served,  not  only  by  the  broad  objec- 
tives but  also  by  the  details. 

I  have  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 
I  join  in  the  expressions  of  sadness 
which  have  been  here  given,  and  I  again 
extend  my  deepest  feeling  of  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  children.  They 
can  take  solace  from  the  knowledge  that 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States  left  a 
heritage  of  courage  and  leadership 
which  will  properly  be  accorded  a  high 
place  by  those  who  in  the  future  record 
the  accomplishments  of  our  great 
Nation. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
sloping  hillside  in  ArUngton  Cemetery, 
just  a  short  pace  down  and  in  front 
of  historical  Lee  Mansion,  now  lies  in 
eternal  peace  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  There 
glows  the  eternal  flame  as  symbolic  of 
the  light  of  lasting  peace  on  this  earth  to 
which  he  had  so  dedicated,  his  life. 

As  we  reflect  this  terrible,  awfiil  trage- 
dy which  profoundly  shocked  the  Nation 
and  the  world  and  stunned  and  numbed 
the  conscience  of  the  American  people, 
our  hearts  go  out  for  Mrs.  Kennedy. 
Caroline,  and  John,  Jr..  as  well  as  the  en- 
tire family.  They  have  our  sympathy  in 
the  deep  sorrow  they  bare.  Our  prayers 
are  for  them  that  they  will  be  sustained 
as  they  and  the  Nation  mourn  the  loss 
of  this  loved  one,  our  leader,  our  Presi- 
dent. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  aftermath  of  a 
national  tragedy,  realization  is  followed 
by  concern.  It  is  to  the  everlasting 
credit  of  our  country  and  our  leaders 
that  concern  rarely  gives  way  to  con- 
sternation and  panic.  It  is  a  flttlng  trib- 
ute to  our  late  President  that  the  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  in  their  sorrow 
and  indignation  set  about  the  solemn 
task  of  paying  their  last  respects  with 
dignity  and  effected  the  transition  of 
Government  leadership  with  firm  dedi- 
cation to  established  principles. 

Never  In  recent  years  have  we  been 
bound  so  closely  together  as  a  nation 
as  we  were  during  the  awful  weekend 
beginning  on  November  22. 

On  the  day  following  the  death  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  I  addressed  a  letter  to 
my  constituents  that  expressed  some  of 
what  we  all  felt — the  tragedy,  the  loss — 
the  anger.  But  on  that  morning  an- 
other feeling  was  born — the  feeling  of 
determination  that  is  now  so  evident. 

On  this  day  of  reflection  and  tribute  I 
would  like  to  Include  my  thoughts  on 
that  Saturday  morning  as  the  Nation 
picked  itself  up  and  continued. 

Saturdat,  Kovkmbks  23,  1863. 
It  is  dark  and  dreary  In  Washington  today. 
The  weather  reflects  the  gloom  that  has  set- 
tled over  the  Nation's  Capital.  The  whole 
world  mourns  the  sudden  death  of  President 
Kennedy  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin  In  Dal- 
las. The  despicable  and  incredible  act  has 
shocked  the  Nation  beyond  description. 

Throughout  the  Capital  astonishment  was 
followed  by  a  dull  sort  of  paralysis.  Radios 
and  television  sets  suddenly  appeared  and 
each  one  attracted  a  eonall  somber  group. 
Routine  work  was  forgotten.  Special  edi- 
tions of  Washington  papers  were  delivered 
and  disappeared  In  minutes  from  the  news- 
stands. Throughout  the  day  nothing  pene- 
trated the  deep  melancholy  that  gripped  the 
Capital.  Churches  remained  open  all  night. 
In  the  Catholic  churches  every  available 
candle  was  lit.  Aimless  groups  and  Individ- 
uals gathered  near  the  White  House,  stayed 
a  while  and  wandered  away.  Today  many 
offices  normally  busy  are  closed  and  many 
normally  closed  are  working,  as  everyone 
seeks  his  own  way  of  meeting  the  emotional 
Impact  of  yesterday's  tragedy. 

Last  night  the  body  of  the  late  President 
rested  in  the  naval  hospital  at  Betheeda 
and  today  lies  in  repose  in  the  East  Room 
of  the  White  House  where  the  family,  the 
Cabinet  and  the  Congress  will  pay  their  re- 
spects. This  afternoon  I  will  Join  the  others 
passing  through  the  East  Room  in  tribute 
and  admiration  for  the  man  and  the  office 
held.  I  have  been  asked  by  Speaker  Mc- 
CoRMACK  to  be  one  of  those  representing  the 
House  of  Representatives  attending  the  fu- 
neral and  paying  final  respects  to  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  body  will  He  In  state  in  the  Capitol 
Sunday  and  Monday  morning  until  10  when 
It  will  be  removed  to  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral for  the  solenm  pontlflclal  requiem  Mass 
at  noon. 

I  knew  President  Kennedy  from  our  service 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  for  6  years. 
I  knew  him  as  a  Senator.  I  have  known  him 
as  a  President.  Through  the  long  association 
I  admired  him  as  a  Member  of  Congress  In 
the  House  and  Senate,  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  as  a  friend. 

"If  ever  there  was  a  time  to  pray.  It  Is  now, 
for  ovir  President,  and  for  our  country." 

This  prayer  echoes  throughout  the  coimtry 
In  expression  of  the  deep  sorrow  of  our  peo- 
ple and  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the 
family,     it  expresses  an  even  deeper  faith 


of  our  people  In  our  sustaining  belief  in  God 
and  the  futxire  of  our  coxintry. 

It  is  in  the  midst  of  these  dark  moments 
in  the  life  of  our  coxintry  that  Vice  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  has  taken  office  as  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  States.  Our  prayers 
are  with  President  Johnson  as  he  is  so  sud- 
denly and  unexpectedly  catapulted  into  the 
vast  responsibilities  of  a  great,  strong,  pro- 
gressive, dynamic,  and  powerful  country. 

Regardless  of  the  political  differences  that 
exist  In  the  country  he  deserves  the  whole- 
hearted and  luianlmous  support  of  the  peo- 
ple of  America  in  his  effort  to  giUde  the  ship 
of  state  through  the  txirbulent  waters  to  a 
more  calm  and  peaceful  sea. 

When  this  tragedy  flashed  throughout  the 
country  It  was  Immediately  assumed  that  It 
was  the  handiwork  of  someone  associated 
with  the  segment  of  our  people  who  had 
sharp  political  differences.  The  assumption 
proved  to  be  erroneous.  Apparently  the  das- 
tardly act  was  committed  by  one  who  had 
attempted  to  defect  and  spent  3  years  in 
Russia  and  who  was  an  admitted  leader  in 
the  pro-Castro  Communist-supported  regime 
in  Cuba. 

This  tragedy  should  be  a  reminder  to  all 
of  us  that  even  though  we  have  our  political 
differences,  which  become  sharp  and  deeply 
imbedded  in  the  minds  of  our  people,  our 
enemy — the  real  threat  to  our  future  is  in 
the  Communist  philosophy  of  those  com- 
mitted to  our  destruction. 

There  have  t>een  dark  moments  in  the  life 
of  our  Nation  before.  Our  people  as  a  nation 
have  met  and  overcome  crisis  after  crisis. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  we  will  emerge  from 
this  one  as  a  stronger  nation  with  even 
greater  determination  for  the  future  well- 
being  and  security  of  our  people — and  a  bet- 
ter understanding  among  the  nations  and 
peoples  of  the  world. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  sad 
indeed  to  express  our  sentiments  on  this 
day  of  mourning  for  our  late,  lamented 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  Words 
cannot  describe  our  personal  grief  and 
the  sorrow  of  the  Nation,  if  not  of  the 
world,  at  his  passing. 

Here  was  a  young  man  of  greatest 
promise  struck  down  at  the  height  of 
his  career.  He  was  a  man  who  could 
walk  with  kings,  but  not  lose  the  common 
touch.  His  credo  was  for  the  forgotten 
man.  Indeed,  his  philosophy  was  well 
summed  up  in  a  paragraph  taken  from 
his  immemorial  inaugural  address: 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need — not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  em- 
battled we  are — but  a  caU  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  a  long  twilight  struggle  year  In  and 
year  out,  "rejoicing  In  hope,  patient  in 
tribulation" — a  struggle  against  the  common 
enemies  of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease, 
and  war  Itself. 

He  was  a  man  that  wanted  peace— 
not  peace  at  any  price,  but  peace  with 
honor.  He  proposed  that  both  sides, 
meaning  the  Soviet  side  and  our  own, 
should  unite  and  explore  problems  that 
confront  both,  instead  of  belaboring 
those  problems  and  thus  divide  and 
widen  the  breach  between  us. 

He  realized  that  he  could  not  make 
effective  in  the  short  space  of  his  tenure 
of  office  the  gigantic  plan  he  had  for  us 
and  for  the  world,  and  he  said: 

All  this  wlU  not  be  finished  In  the  first 
100  days.  Nor  wlU  It  be  finished  in  the  first 
1.000  days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this  admlnis- 
tratlon.  nor  even  perhaps  in  oxu  lifetime  on 
this  planet.    But  let  us  begin. 


He  was  meek,  but  only  in  the  sense 
that  "the  meek  shall  inherit  the  earth." 

If  stark  tragedy  had  not  directed  the 
fatal  bullet  that  felled  him,  there  is  no 
telling  to  what  fxuther  pinnacles  of 
achievement  he  would  still  have  risen. 

He  had  an  tincanny  sense  of  history 
that  unerringly  guided  him  in  his  dally 
tasks. 

He  was  kind  and  benign. 

He  had  a  grace  of  manner.  Indeed, 
he  could  charm  a  bird  out  of  a  tree. 

Latterly,  I  had  occasion  frequently  to 
be  with  him  at  the  White  House  in  con- 
ference with  Members  of  the  House. 
The  purpose  of  these  meetings  was  to 
solidify  support  for  the  dvil  rights  bill. 
Our  late  President,  anxious  that  all 
Americans  should  have  the  same  rights, 
sought  to  convert  some  Members.  He 
never  threatened,  raised  his  voice  or 
hectored.  He  sought  in  quiet,  firm  tones, 
to  win  over.  He  accepted  refusal  to  join 
with  him  in  stoic  manner.  His  modesty, 
demeanor,  Inflnlte  patience,  keen  per- 
suasion did  however,  cause  numerous 
Members  to  come  over  to  his  side. 

He  was  possessed  of  a  self -deprecatory 
sense  of  humor.  We  recall  that  when  he 
went  to  Europe  with  his  dear  wife  Jac- 
queline and  both  were  acclaimed,  he  said 
he  was  the  man  that  accompanied  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  to  Europe. 

At  Denver,  Colo.,  he  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  $100  plate  fundralslng  diimer  for 
the  Democratic  campaign  chest.  He 
said  he  was  touched  with  the  reception 
given  him  and  added  that  those  present 
were  more  "touched"  than  he.  His  deli- 
cate trend  of  humor  always  stood  him  in 
good  stead. 

He  knew  the  frustrations  of  the  office 
of  the  President,  but  also  knew  its  vic- 
tories and  the  victories  compensated  for 
the  many  disappointments.  He  often 
quoted  Lord  Morely,  who.  In  effect  said, 
"politics  Is  one  long  second  best,  where 
the  choice  often  lies  between  two  blun- 
ders". 

John  F.  Kennedy  has  not  died  In  vain. 
His  words  will  ever  be  emblazoned  upon 
the  tablets  of  history.  The  record  of 
his  deeds  will  glow  with  time.  We  are 
the  better  for  his  passing  through  our 
midst. 

We  extend  to  his  dear  wife  and  chil- 
dren and  the  members  of  his  family  our 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Speaker,  at  the  suggestion  of 
our  leadership,  on  November  25,  1963,  it 
was  my  high  but  most  painful,  most  sor- 
rowful, privilege  to  present  to  this  House 
the  official  resolutions  on  the  death  of 
our  late  and  beloved  President,  Jbhn 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

With  a  heart  still  overflowing  with 
grief,  I  again  join  our  colleagues  in  this 
further  tribute  to  a  great  and  a  good 
man. 

I  flrst  met  John  P.  Kermedy  Immedl-r 
ately  after  I  became  a  Member  of  the 
80th  Congress. 

I  was  quickly  drawn  to  him  as  a  man. 
The  world  will  long  remember  htni  for 
his  great  Intellect,  his  keen  wit,  his  fine 
manner,  his  good  deeds,  his  many  kind- 
nesses. 
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I  will  best  remember  him  for  his  love — 
a  love  born  of  deep  respect  for  his  fam- 
ily, his  fellow  man,  for  all  humanity,  love 
of,  not  for,  authority,  and  of  the  dignity, 
the  rights,  and  the  privileges  of  others. 

I  am  a  better  man  because  of  the  op- 
portunity to  have  known  him  and  to 
have  worked  beside  him  and  for  him. 

My  coreligionists  have  for  centuries  ut- 
tered a  special  prayer  for  those  who  have 
fallen  in  battle,  from  which  I  recite : 

And  the  work  of  righteousness  shall  be 
peace  and  the  effect  of  righteousness,  quiet- 
ness,  and   confidence  forever. 

We  cloee  the  Kaddlsh,  our  prayer  for 
the  dead  thusly: 

May  the  Father  of  Peace  send  peace  to  all 
who  mourn,  and  comfort  all  the  bereaved 
among  us. 

Impressed,  as  all  of  us  were,  by  the 
magnificent  stallion  which  followed  the 
President's  caisson  in  the  funeral  pro- 
cession, my  good  friend.  Rabbi  Louis  I. 
Newman,  has  written  a  poem,  eloquently 
expressing  a  feeling  for  the  symbolism 
of  that  riderless  horse.  Permit  me,  Mr. 
Speaker  to  repeat  it  here : 

Thx  Ridexless   Hoasx 

(By  Louis  I.  Newman,  Nov.  2£,  1963) 

A  horse  dark  of  hue  wears  a  blanket  of  black; 

Its  saddle  Is  empty;  its  guiding  reins  slack; 

Its   footsteps   move   sldewlse;    the   touch   at 

Its  head 
Is  strange  to  a  creature  so  lovingly  bred. 

A  sword  In  a  scabbard  is  strapped  to  its  side. 
A  sign  Its  commander  has  made  his  last  ride; 
Hts  stirrups  and  boots  are  turned  backward. 

to  tell 
A  soldier   has  fallen.      Brave   martyr,  sleep 

weU! 

A  horse  walks  alone,  "mid  the  music  of  grief. 
Bewailing  the  loss  of  a  gallant  young  chief. 
Shot  down  In  the  battle,  his  arrows  unsped. 
His  mission  unfinished,  his  message  unsaid. 

Oh,  mourn  for  the  leader  so  heartlessly  slain. 
Whose  voice  could  command,  yet  so  wisely 

restrain! 
Oh,  moxim  for  the  steed,  of  Its  master  bereft. 
That  looks  for  Its  friend  to  the  right  and  the 

left. 

Our  Nation  Is  trembling,  a  riderless  steed. 
That  yearns  for  a  hand  that  can  halt  and 

can   lead. 
Oh,  symbol  of  majesty,  honor,  and  pride. 
How  long  shall  we  weep,  now  oiir  chieftain 

has  died? 

Alas  for  the  warrior  who  lies  in  his  tomb, 
Alas  for  the  horse  In  its  vestment  of  gloom! 
But  hall  to  the  horseman  who  mounts  to  his 

place. 
The  saddle  refilled  for  the  challenging  race! 
And  when  this  great  charger  is  freed  from 

Its  bonds. 
Behold  how  It  leaps  and  with  ardor  responds ! 
Oh,  thxis  may  our  country,  still  bowed  under 

pain. 
Courageously  take  up  its  burden  again. 

Let  us  say  together:  May  the  memory 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  be  for  a 
blessing  forever. 

Mr.  OIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remains 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  have  siiflered 
a  grievous  blow.     From  among  us  has 


gone  a  truly  great  man.  The  ability  to 
be  great  is  given  to  few  men,  but  it  was 
given  in  abundance  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  and  through  him,  to  his  coun- 
try. 

In  the  days  of  numbing  shock  and  sor- 
row which  followed  his  death.  I  am  sure 
that  each  of  us  searched  his  mind  for 
adequate  words,  for  personal  consola- 
tion, for  courage.  He  was  our  leader,  all 
could  say.  He  was  our  friend,  many 
could  say.  He  is  gone — no  one  can  bring 
himself  to  say. 

It  is  inconceivable,  unforgivable,  that 
it  happened.  And  it  hurts  almost  too 
much  for  words. 

For  days,  people  throughout  the  world 
stood  with  the  faraway  looks  and  tears 
in  their  eyes  which  spoke  silently  but 
eloquently  of  their  deep  sorrow,  their 
anger  and  their  ineffable  anguish.  Peo- 
ple would  stop  me  on  the  street  and  say 
"I'm  so  sorry.  I  remember  when  I  saw 
him."  It  was  never  necessary  to  ask 
them  whom  they  meant. 

In  our  agonizing  attempts  to  regain 
perspective,  we  took  our  memories  of 
this  man  and  mourned  him  with  deep 
personal  grief.  There  were  many  mem- 
ories for  many  people.  There  are  the 
memories  of  the  man  who  sold  him  apples 
on  the  road  to  New  Haven — the  first 
time,  in  1960.  because  a  brilliant  young 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  needed  a 
quick  snack;  the  second  time,  in  1962, 
because  a  brilliant  young  President  re- 
membered that  the  man  was  waiting  for 
him.  That  man  will  always  remember 
John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy.  And  so  will 
the  men  whose  hands  he  shook;  the 
women  whose  smiles  he  returned;  the 
children  whose  heads  he  patted.  I  will 
remember  how  good  it  was  to  be  his 
friend  and  his  follower.  My  daughter 
will  remember  that  he  often  stopped  to 
ask  how  she  was.  All  of  us  have  our  in- 
tensely personal  memories  of  this  brief 
glimpse  of  greatness — the  cherished 
mementos  to  last  a  lifetime. 

Prom  the  flood  of  memories  and  tears, 
it  is  the  little  things  about  the  man  that 
we  remember  first  and  most  poignantly — 
the  smile,  the  witty  remark,  the  unfail- 
ing thoughtfulness.  the  power  to  inspire 
the  minds,  hearts  and  love  of  r)eople. 

Now  we  also  remember  the  towering 
principles  for  which  he  stood.  We  re- 
member his  unswerving  dedication  to 
efforts  to  assure  the  rights  of  all  men  to 
live  in  dignity  and  freedom.  We  re- 
member that  he  had  the  courage  to  be 
strong;  the  conviction  of  purpose  to  rea- 
son. We  remember  that  he  gave  to  this 
country  an  image  of  poise,  graciousness. 
maturity,  and  culture.  We  remember 
that  he  had  absolutely  no  doubt  that  the 
future  can  and  will  belong  to  those  who 
plan  and  plan  well,  to  those  who  dedicate 
the  present  to  the  welfare  of  posterity. 

There  is  so  little  that  can  be  said  that 
has  not  been  said.  The  country  has  lost 
a  matchless  leader;  the  cause  of  free- 
dom, its  most  ardent  advocate;  the  fu- 
ture of  man.  its  most  determined  cham- 
pion. It  is  incomprehensible  that  this 
man,  with  his  fiawless  sense  of  history, 
his  unique  ability  to  comprehend  and 
command,  should  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  the  work  he  so  brilliantly 
began. 


Because  there  seems  to  be  no  sane  rea- 
son for  this  tragedy,  we  are  determined 
that  there  will  be  living  results.  We  are 
not  a  nation  that  accepts  such  a  needless 
loss.  We  cannot  Just  accept  the  fact 
that  he  is  gone.    We  must  not 

If  we  must  search  for  blame-^and  it  is 
inherent  in  us  that  we  must — let  us  all 
share  it.  Let  each  of  us  who  has  ever 
known  a  complacent  moment  bear  the 
blame.  Let  each  of  us  who  ignored  the 
fury  of  hate  and  extremism  bear  the 
blame.  And  let  each  of  us  who  thought 
more  of  self  than  the  rights  and  future 
of  others  bear  the  blame. 

There  was  dignity,  warmth,  purpose, 
and  principle  in  the  man  we  mourn. 
We  as  a  nation  must  adopt  these  qual- 
ities as  our  own  or  else  we  will  bear  the 
opprobrium  that  history  could  say  he 
was  too  good  for  us.  If  we  do  not  per- 
petuate the  principles  for  which  he  lived 
and  died,  if  we  do  not  strive  to  meet  the 
goals  he  set  for  us.  we  do  ourselves  and 
this  magnificent  man's  memory  a  dis- 
graceful disservice. 

If  his  brave  and  gracious  widow  can 
derive  any  consolation,  it  must  lie  in  the 
fact  that  millions  mourn  with  her  and 
promise  that  the  memory  of  John  Ken- 
nedy will  live  in  the  hearts,  minds,  and 
actions  of  man  everywhere. 

What  of  his  monuments?  Thucydides 
said: 

To  famous  men  all  the  earth  Is  a  sepulcher. 
Their  virtues  shall  be  testified  not  only  by 
the  inscription  on  stone  at  home  but  In  all 
lands  wheresoever  In  the  xmwrltten  record 
of  the  mind,  which  far  beyond  any  monu- 
ment win  remain  with  all  men  everlastingly. 

This  is,  in  truth  and  in  perpetuity, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  monument. 

To  the  country  he  led  and  loved,  let 
us  swear  to  continue  his  principles  and 
to  meet  his  goals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  gentleman  from  Connecticut 
[Mr.  St.  Once]  may  extend  his  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ST.  ONQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  in  this  sad  tribute 
to  our  late  beloved  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  whose  passmg  was  so 
tragic  and  imtimely.  His  death  is  a 
terrible  blow  to  the  American  people  and 
to  freedom -loving  people  everywhere. 
Although  nearly  2  weeks  have  gone  by 
since  he  was  brutally  torn  from  our 
midst,  I  still  cannot  bring  myself  to  the 
realization  that  our  country  and  the 
world  have  suffered  this  most  horrible 
loss. 

I  believe  that  the  needless  and  incred- 
ible death  of  President  Kennedy  may  well 
prove  to  be  the  most  shameful  and  das- 
tardly act  in  our  Nation's  history  during 
the  20th  centiuT,  just  as  the  assassina- 
tion of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  the  most 
shameful  and  dastardly  act  of  the  19th 
century.  The  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy will  leave  a  great  void  and  a  gaping 
wound  in  the  hearts  of  men  of  good  will 
all  over  the  world. 
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In  assessing  the  enormity  of  this  crime 
of  the  century,  the  noted  columnist 
Walter  Lippmann  wrote  as  follows : 

The  only  solace  for  the  Nation's  shame  and 
grief  can  come  from  a  purge  of  the  hatred 
and  venom  which  lie  so  close  to  the  surface 
of  our  national  life.  We  have  allowed  the 
community  of  the  American  people  to  be  rent 
with  enmity.  Only  If  and  as  we  can  find  our 
way  back  Into  the  American  community  can 
we  find  our  way  back  to  confidence  in  the 
American  destiny. 

We  have  lost  much  more  than  the  life 
of  one  individual  and  the  services  of  a 
most  able  leader.  We  have  sustained 
great  loss  of  faith,  reason,  and  inner 
peace.  We  have  lost  much  of  heart, 
courage,  and  noble  values  which  we  in- 
herited from  our  forebears.  It  will  take 
many  years  to  recoup  these  losses. 

In  his  short  life  of  only  46  years,  our 
martyred  President  has  shown  us  the 
true  meaning  of  courage  and  patriotism. 
He  has  given  us  a  new  sense  of  purpose 
and  a  new  iiispiration.  He  has  given  us 
new  ideals  and  new  goals.  We  must 
strive  to  attain  these  goals,  to  fulfill 
these  Ideals,  and  to  continue  to  seek 
inspiration  from  the  examples  he  set 
for  all  mankind — even  though  he  is  no 
longer  with  us  in  body,  but  only  in  spirit. 
The  strength  of  his  indomitable  spirit 
will  surely  strengthen  us  all  in  the  years 
ahead. 

In  the  speech  he  never  delivered  in 
Dallas,  President  Kennedy  had  in  the 
text  of  his  address  which  was  issued 
later  the  following  observation: 

In  a  world  of  complex  and  continuing 
problems.  In  a  world  full  of  frustrations  and 
irritations.  America's  leadership  must  be 
guided  by  the  lights  at  learning  and  rea- 
son— or  else  those  who  confuse  rhetoric  with 
reality  and  the  plausible  with  the  possible 
will  gain  the  popular  ascendancy  with  their 
seemingly  swift  and  simple  solutions  to 
every  problem. 

These  words  are  both  a  legacy  and  a 
warning  we  must  never  forget.  It  is  a 
legacy  that  we  must  hold  high  the  lights 
of  learning  and  reason,  which  have 
made  our  Nation  great.  It  is  a  warning 
that  we  must  stamp  out  the  hatred  and 
the  bigotry  of  the  left  and  the  right, 
the  evil  forces  which  seek  to  rend  our 
Nation  asunder  and  to  bring  it  down  in 
ashes.  John  P.  Kennedy  clearly  foresaw 
this  danger  and  he  warned  his  country- 
men. Those  who  hated  Kennedy  cut 
him  down  before  he  was  able  to  warn 
the  Nation  of  their  evil  schemes. 

In  this  hour  of  national  bereavement, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  ideals 
for  which  John  F.  Kennedy  labored  so 
hard— the  building  of  a  world  of  peace 
and  freedom,  a  world  of  brotherhood 
and  genuine  understanding,  a  world  of 
morality  and  loving  kindness  for  all 
mankind.  I  pray  that  Ood,  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom,  will  guide  us  to  this  kind 
of  a  world. 

To  the  courageous  widow  of  our 
martyred  President,  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy,  to  her  young  children  deprived 
so  untimely  of  their  loving  father,  and 
to  the  memt)ers  of  the  Kennedy  family, 
we  express  our  deepest  sympathy.  We 
pray  that  God  will  give  them  the 
strength  to  bear  this  great  bereavement, 
which  all  of  us  share  with  them.  May 
they  be  consoled  by  the  fact  that  his 
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memory  will  always  live  in  the  hearts 
of  the  American  people  and  his  name 
will  always  occupy  a  glorious  place  of 
honor  in  the  history  of  our  Nation. 

And  now  let  us  resume  the  task  of 
building  our  Nation.    For  as  President 
Kennedy  said  In  his  famous  Inaugural 
address  nearly  3  years  ago : 

With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  final  judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love. 

This  is  what  John  P.  Kennedy  wants 
us  to  do. 

Mr.  GLAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  Daddario]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
meet  today,  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, where  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
once  served,  to  pay  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  martyred  35th  President.  In 
the  tragic  days  that  followed  his  violent 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  our 
press,  our  clergy,  and  the  people  have 
eulogized  him  many  times  over.  It  re- 
mains for  us,  his  partners  in  Govern- 
ment, to  contemplate  the  lessons  which 
his  life  and  works  have  bequeathed  to 
the  Nation. 

To  those  of  us  from  New  England,  who 
knew  him  well  as  a  neighbor,  his  ties 
were  especially  close.  He  had  attended 
Choate  School  in  Connecticut,  and  he 
visited  us  often  In  public  life.  He  had 
attracted  the  fervent  admiration  of  our 
people  even  before  running  for  the  Pres- 
idency and  winning  the  campaign  as  our 
Chief  Executive. 

His  early  career  had  given  him  an 
apprenticeship  for  affairs  of  state.  With 
education  at  Harvard,  Stanford,  and 
London,  he  had  acquired  scholarship. 
As  the  Ambassador's  son  in  London,  he 
had  observed  the  movement  of  great 
tides  of  history.  He  made  a  perceptive 
study  of  the  reactions  of  people  In  a 
democracy  to  the  threat  of  fascism,  a 
study  which  he  documented  in  an  analy- 
sis of  why  England  slept  as  war  ap- 
proached. He  served  his  Nation  in  the 
South  Pacific  and  the  mark  of  his  char- 
acter was,  perhaps,  best  exemplified  in 
the  dramatic  adventure  that  befell  him 
there. 

He  had  come  to  the  helm  of  state  in 
1960,  tested  in  the  crucible  of  war  and 
warmed  by  the  comradeship  of  conflict. 
He  had  been  born  while  the  United  States 
was  engaged  in  one  world  war  and  he, 
like  the  generation  of  young  Americans 
who  gave  him  their  loyal  support,  had 
known  well  the  gathering  storms  of  the 
Second  World  War  and  the  persistent, 
bleeding  struggle  of  the  subsequent  years. 
He  was  of  that  generation.  He  became 
its  leader.  With  their  help  he  assumed 
with  confidence  and  coolness  the  mantle 
of  leadership  for  the  world's  most  power- 
ful nation. 

He  had  concern  and  compassion  for  all 
Americans.  He  devised  and  fought  for  a 
program  which  would  build  a  better 
country,  a  stronger  United  States.    He 


made  progress,  but  his  most  difficult  task 
was  to  get  America  to  look  to  its  hopes, 
rather  than  its  fears.  The  doubts,  un- 
certainty, and  inertia  that  marked  the 
Nation  whose  direction  he  had  assumed 
were  refiected  in  the  razor-thin  margin 
of  his  victory  and  that,  in  turn,  was  re- 
fiected in  the  obstacles  and  barriers  that 
were  waiting  along  his  path. 

He  ignited  the  spirit  of  the  younger 
men  of  his  own  generation  who  saw  the 
possibilities  as  he  outlined  them.  He 
drew  to  him  a  staff  of  exceptional  merit, 
whose  loyalties  could  be  dedicated  to 
the  common  peace.  In  his  messages  of 
cogent  and  comprehensive  reasoning,  it 
was  the  work  of  many  men  who  con- 
tributed to  the  sense  of  urgency  and 
motion,  but  this  staff  work  was  the 
lengthened  shadow  of  one  man. 

These  messages,  which  came  to  the 
87th  Congress  at  a  furious  pace,  set 
forth  the  problems  and  the  solutions 
that  he  recommended.  Out  of  them 
were  hammered  programs  to  strengthen 
our  social  security  and  minimnm  wage 
laws,  to  rebuild  areas  particularly  hard 
hit  by  chronic  unemployment,  to  encour- 
age world  trade  and  world  peace,  to 
support  education,  to  control  water  pol- 
lution. 

In  each  of  these  successes,  and  in  oth- 
ers that  he  himself  would  not  attain, 
our  democratic  system  refiected  both  its 
strengths  and  its  weaknesses.  For  our 
Constitution  does  not  permit  the  Execu- 
tive to  dominate  the  process  of  Govern- 
ment. Instead  it  requires  that  each  pro- 
posal undergo  the  thoughtful  and  con- 
sidered scrutiny  of  the  Congress,  and  be 
subject  to  the  best  suggestions  that  may 
be  made.  This  process  may  be  twisted 
and  tortured  into  delay,  and  there  were 
those  who  fought  each  and  every  pro- 
posal, some  on  principle,  some  for  poli- 
tics. 

It  was  here,  too,  that  the  conflict  be- 
tween the  new  generation  and  the  old 
was  most  apparent.  The  Congress  is  the 
product  of  tradition,  and  great  reliance 
is  placed  on  seniority.  Age  often  con- 
fers wisdom  and  experience,  and  such 
seniority  has  merit.  Yet  younger  mem- 
bers chafe  at  the  deliberate  pace  which 
seniors  prefer,  especially  in  the  full  sense 
of  the  importance  of  the  goals  toward 
which  we  must  move. 

On  several  occasions  recently,  I  have 
seen  references  to  programs  in  which 
President  Kennedy  was  reported  to  have 
told  associates  that  it  would  be  well  to 
get  at  it,  since  this  or  that  specific  pro- 
gram might  well  be  the  only  memorial 
they  would  leave.  This,  too,  I  think, 
refiects  the  spirit  and  vigor  of  the  gen- 
eration tempered  in  war,  for  those  who 
knew  command  and  responsibility  at  a 
young  age  understood  that  time  is  one 
resource  which  may  not  be  hoarded  or 
reserved.  Once  foreseen  or  anticipated, 
an  objective  deserves  attack  and  con- 
quest. When  John  Hersey  wrote  his 
memorable  account  of  John  Kennedy's 
survival  in  World  War  U,  he  began  his 
report  with  the  words: 

Our  men  in  the  South  Pacific  fight  nature, 
when  they  are  pitted  against  her,  with  a 
greater  fierceness  than  they  could  ever  ex- 
pend on  a  human  enemy. 
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It  was  tih«  dedication  of  our  lat«  Pres- 
ident, with  his  apparently  tnexfoaustible 
energry.  to  the  light  for  a  better  country, 
that  we  must  celebrate  today.  We  must 
pledge  ourselves  to  an  nnrelenting  attack 
upon  the  forces  of  war.  disease,  ignor- 
ance and  the  imperfect. 

John  RtzgeraM  Kennedy  was  the 
architect  of  a  better  and  greater  United 
States.  He  envisioned  the  world  as  It 
must  be,  as  It  ought  to  be,  within  the  lim- 
itations of  the  best  information  we  have 
available  to  as  today.  These  are  the 
precepts  of  imagination  and  possibility 
which  must  be  taught  to  our  young  and 
which,  through  President  Kennedy's 
particular  attention  to  ttie  yonth  of  our 
Nation,  are  bound  to  have  an  ever- wid- 
ening Impact.  For  years  and  decades  to 
come,  men  will  be  reaching  into  the  store 
of  his  plans  and  programs  for  Inspira- 
tion. 

We  must  do  all  we  can  to  record  and 
pass  on  the  lessons  which  his  work  em- 
bodied. I  was  disturbed  to  read  in  a  re- 
cent article  by  James  Reston  that  much 
may  be  lost  to  history  because  of  the  in- 
formal way  In  which  the  late  President 
conducted  affairs  of  the  greatest  moment 
requiring  rapid  reflexes  and  response.  I 
would  hope  that  some  of  the  personal 
recollections  of  our  leaders  may  enter  the 
Record  today.  The  memories  of  our  dis- 
tinguished Speaker,  who  observed  the 
late  President's  public  career  through- 
out his  lifetime,  or  of  the  esteemed  gen- 
tleman from  Georgia,  who  walked  with 
the  President  In  the  rose  garden,  deserve 
to  be  recorded.  President  Johnson 
should  be  encouraged  to  find  the  re- 
soiu-ces  in  the  Executive  Office,  p^^haps 
through  the  use  of  Dr.  Schlesinger.  or 
Mr.  Holbom.  to  assemble  a  broader  rec- 
ord, through  interviews  and  the  collec- 
tion of  documents,  to  cast  a  greater  light 
upon  such  a  man. 

In  my  capacity  as  a  member  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. I  was  particularly  impressed 
with  the  late  President's  understanding 
of  the  possibilities  of  science  and  the 
Importance  of  the  space  program.  He 
had  delegated  direction  of  the  latter 
program  to  his  most  important  aid,  the 
Vice  President,  but  he  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  goals  for  which  we  worked.  In 
one  of  his  last  public  appearances,  he 
discussed  this  question  at  the  dedication 
of  the  Aerospace  Medical  Health  Center 
at  Brooks  Air  Force  Base  in  Texas. 

He  told,  to  illustrate  his  point,  an  Irish 
story  of  Frank  O'Connor,  who  had 
learned  as  a  boy  to  face  the  challenge 
of  a  wall  that  seemed  too  high,  too 
douHtftd,  by  scaling  his  cap  over  the  wall 
so  that  he  had  no  choice  but  to  follow  it. 
And  so.  President  Kennedy  said,  we  have 
tossed  our  cap  over  the  wall  of  space,  and 
we  have  no  choice  but  to  follow  It. 

The  work  which  President  Kennedy 
charted  will  be  carried  out  in  years  to 
come.  The  John  P.  Kennedy  Space 
Flight  Center  will  be  the  scene  of  many 
successful  efforts.  Let  me  say  that  I  am 
not  thoroughly  convinced  that  he  would 
have  wanted  the  cape  on  which  this  flight 
center  is  located  to  be  named  after  him 
as  well.  His  sense  of  history  would  have 
respected   the   traditional   name   which 


has  earned  such  wide  recognition  across 
the  world  through  our  space  successes. 
It  would  be  more  fitting  if  we  named  only 
the  0«)ter  and  then  looked  out  and  de- 
termined that  the  ix>lnt  on  which  our 
first  astronaut  lands  on  the  moon  would 
assimae  the  name  of  Kennedy.  And  yet 
that  too  can  be  done. 

I  have  mentioned  the  President's 
awareness  of  the  uses  of  science.  He 
had  gathered  the  resources  of  the  execu- 
tive research  establishment  to  help  iden- 
tify the  problems  we  face  and  to  decide 
upon  solutions.  He  was  not  one  who 
thought  we  could  undiscover  the  atom; 
he  worked  unceasingly  to  find  out  how 
we  could  make  use  of  these  resources  to 
improve  our  way  of  life.  He  had  warned 
and  emphasiaed  that  recent  scientific 
advances  have  not  only  made  Interna- 
tional cooperation  desirable,  but  they 
have  made  it  essential. 

President  Kennedy's  term  of  office  was 
tragically  short.  One  landmark  may 
stand  high  to  historians  who  review  this 
work  in  later  time.  For  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy worked  vigorously  for  peace,  and 
for  a  better  understanding  among  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  He  was  resolute  In  de- 
fense of  American  principles,  but  he 
coaxed  and  led  on  the  way  to  peace. 
Just  a  few  short  months  ago.  at  his  urg- 
ing, the  Senate  approved  our  part  in  a 
ban  on  nuclear  tests — tests  which  had 
threatened  to  poison  the  atmosphere  and 
despoil  the  world  in  which  om  children 
are  to  live.  This  was  a  step  intended  to 
free  mankind  from  the  dangers  and  fears 
of  radioactive  fallout. 

His  service  bn  the  White  House  changed 
him,  as  it  must  all  men  who  assimie 
those  formidable  rrsponsfbilities.  He  ac- 
quired a  new  and  greater  sense  of  the 
power  of  the  office.  Yet  he  never  lost  the 
grace  and  wit  that  had  characterized 
his  life.  He  faced  the  calumny  and 
hatred  heaped  upon  him  by  a  tiny  mi- 
nority with  steadiness  and  integrity.  I 
recall  with  a  sense  of  repugnance,  the 
hysterical  campaign  of  mall  and  tele- 
grams that  reached  us  in  the  Congress  at 
the  close  of  a  long  session  2  years  ago 
crying  that  Congress  should  remain  In 
session  to  prevent  his  seizuie  of  tyran- 
nical power.  I  have  only  pity  for  these 
little  minds.  Perhaps  the  martyrdom  of 
ovir  President  will  serve  to  wipe  out  that 
shame  by  forcing  these  people  and  all  our 
people  to  a  better  understanding  of  what 
the  United  States  m\ist  mean.  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  in  his  appeal  to  the  Con- 
gress, has  set  these  medicines  to  work, 
and  we  all  hope  for  a  more  reasoned  ap- 
proach to  the  political  efforts  of  our 
leaders  seeking  to  bring  about  a  better 
nation. 

I  have  heard  many  people  wonder  why 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  who  was  bom 
to  wealth  and  a  comfortable  life,  would 
have  sought  the  position  of  President, 
why  he  entered  politics  and  engaged  In 
the  tiresome,  rugged  engagements  that 
mark  the  political  scene.  Perhaps  he 
said  it  best  himself  in  the  speech  at  Bos- 
ton on  November  7.  1960.  when  he  as- 
serted that. 

I  run  for  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  because  It  Is  the  center  of  action,  and 
In  a  free  society  the  chief  responsibility  of 
the  President  Is  to  set  before  the  American 


people  the  unfinished  public  business  of  the 
country. 

And  he  had  no  Illusions,  for  he  warned 
that  on  the  shoulders  of  the  President 
elected  in  1960  would  rest  burdens 
heavier  than  had  rested  on  the  shoulders 
of  any  President  since  the  time  of  Lin- 
coln. These  explanations  should  be  re- 
ceived with  particular  understanding 
among  us  here,  who  have  also  moved  to- 
ward the  center  of  action  in  behalf  of 
our  people  and  our  country. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  whose  mem- 
ory we  honor  today,  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  power  with  a  full  understand- 
ing of  their  nature.  He  was  a  member  of 
a  generation  that  has  earned  recogiution 
In  its  own  right,  regardless  of  race,  re- 
ligion or  color,  among  Americans.  He 
was  sometimes  described  as  a  Brahmin 
of  Boston,  out  of  respect  to  his  attain- 
ments and  to  the  Yankee  tiadltions 
among  which  he  flourished,  but  it  was 
his  achievement  as  one  of  the  new  breed, 
born  of  a  tradition  of  immigrants  who 
have  made  their  mark  in  this  land  of  op- 
portunity that  stands  foremost  as  a  mark 
to  those  who  follow. 

He  was  of  a  new  generation,  tough- 
ened by  war.  but  compassionate  for  the 
people ;  decisive  in  action,  but  flexible  in 
studying  the  courses  which  were  open  to 
him.  His  cultural  attainments  and  his 
interests  in  the  arts  were,  with  those  of 
his  gallant  lady,  to  set  standards  which 
this  Nation  must  strive  to  emulate. 
Above  all.  he  was  a  man.  enthusiastic 
about  the  delights  of  physical  sports, 
aware  of  the  sensibilities  of  others. 

He  has  left  a  legacy  of  personal  devo- 
tion to  the  greatest  good  of  our  country 
and  of  our  people.  Given  the  continued 
progress  of  otir  youth  in  the  lessons  he 
has  taught,  his  kind  will  pass  this  way 
again,  and  in  that  we  may  take  tlie  great- 
est comfort. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MoNAo&ifl  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  fur- 
tive assassin  has  brutally  murdered  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  we  meet  today  to  honor 
our  late  President. 

Our  friend,  our  leader,  the  gay  wanior 
and  dauntless  standard  bearer  is: 

dead  ere  hla  prime 
young  Lycidus,  and  hath  not  left  his  peer. 

Others  may  celebrate  his  political  vic- 
tories, his  legislative  achievements  or  his 
diplomatic  triumphs.  I  shall  mention 
none  of  these.  Instead,  I  shall  testify 
to  the  style  and  quality  of  the  man. 

He  was  indeed  "a  parflt,  gentil 
Knight",  a  Lancelot  in  the  modem  world 
of  politics.  In  the  midst  of  partisan 
strife  or  internecine  feuding  he  mam- 
tained  serenely  his  concept  of  the  ideal 
executive.  Recognizing  the  need  to  give 
hard  knocks  and  to  press  an  adversary 
without  flinching,  he  nevertheless  re- 
tained a  grace,  a  cleanliness  and  a  style 
that  we  shall  not  soon  see  again. 

He  brought  gusto  and  zest  to  the  Job 
of  being  President.    With  his  lovely  wife 
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he  swept  out  the  corners  and  opened  the 
windows  and  spread  a  new  light  around 
the  Presidency.  He  lent  to  it  a  unique 
bravura  and  surrounded  it  with  a  ro- 
mantic quality  that  was  pervasive — yet, 
almost  intangible. 

We  people  on  the  pavement  looked  at  him 
For  he  was  a  gentleman  from  sole  to  ccown. 
Clean  favored,  and  Imperially  slim. 

And  he  was  always  quietly  arrayed 
And  he  was  always  human  when  he  talked; 
But  BtUI  he  fluttered  pulses  when  he  said, 
"Good  morning",  and  he  glittered  when  he 
walked. 

In  the  spell  which  he  wove  was  some- 
thing of  the  poetry,  the  Imagination  and 
the  creativeness  which  came  to  him 
through  his  Celtic  forebears. 

His  loss  is  a  tragic  one,  indeed,  both 
for  us  his  friends  and  for  our  country. 
Yet  may  we  not  flnd  solace  in  knowing 
that  he  will  to  us  and  to  history  always 
be  young  and  bright  and  fair? 

He  gave  to  the  Nation  the  incompa- 
rable gifts  of  freshness,  of  vigor,  of  ideal- 
ism and  of  faith.  How  much  better  to 
remember  always  the  youthful  profusion 
of  this  endowment  which  he  lavished 
upon  us. 

Never  will  he  "swell  the  rout  of  lads 
that  wore  their  honors  out,  runners 
whom  renown  outran  and  the  name  died 
before  the  man." 

Like  the  John  Keats  of  Shelley's 
"Adonais": 

He  has  outsoared  the  shadow  of  our  night 
Knvy  and  calumny  and  hate  and  pain, 

And  that  unrest  which  men  miscall  delight. 
Can  touch  him  not  and  torture  not  again; 

Prom  the  contagion  of  the  world's  slow  stain 
He  is  secure,  and  now  can  never  mourn 

A  heart  grown  cold,  a  head  grown  gray  in 
vain. 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  SibalI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  srBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  was  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able men  ever  to  serve  In  public  life  in 
this  country.  The  world  will  never  be 
the  same  because  he  lived. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  rare  combi- 
nation of  physical  vitality,  limitless  per- 
sonal courage,  a  creative  intellect,  a  rest- 
less, probing  imagination,  and  ardent 
patriotism.  He  was  an  activist  who 
sought  to  use  the  Government  as  a  re- 
fined instrument  for  the  people's  good. 

He  was  impatient  at  the  thought  of. 
imused  talent  and  national  capacity  and 
insistently  and  constantly  pressed  his 
fellow  citizens  to  make  the  most  of  their 
vast  personal  and  national  resources. 

He  could  not  bear  to  see  suffering  go 
unattended  nor  injustice  go  unavenged. 
He  dared  to  experiment. 

He  filled  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the 
chambers  of  government  with  youth  and 
laughter  as  well  as  with  a  sense  of  high 
purpose.  He  graced  the  arts  with  his 
educated  patronage  and  stimulated  the 
Nation's  sense  of  beauty. 

To  the  world,  he  gave  an  image  of 
America's  youth  and  energy. 
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As  he  lies  now  in  the  silence  which 
comes  to  us  all.  I  think  there  is  truth  to 
the  old  Greek  saying,  "Those  whom  the 
Gods  love,  die  young." 

Mr.  GIAIMO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  GrabowskiI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GRABOWSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mortal  man,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
has  left  us. 

Our  Nation  and  the  world  are  in 
mourning.  All  mankind  is  poorer  be- 
cause of  his  death. 

This  man  who  was  our  President  lives 
on,  not  only  in  the  immortality  Grod  of- 
fers us,  but  in  all  those  whom  he  touched. 

The  values  for  which  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  spoke  and  fought  are  still  with 
us.  They  live  in  both  his  words  and 
remembered  deeds.  They  live  in  all 
American  hearts  and  minds  and  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  the  peoples  of 
the  world. 

In  grief  we  are  united  with  all  hu- 
manity, we  join  to  mourn  the  tragic 
loss  of  a  dedicated,  noble  man. 

By  his  notable  achievements  during  an 
unexpectedly  brief  term  of  office,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  left  a  profound  mark 
on  the  course  of  human  affairs.  His  ef- 
forts were  directed  toward  the  noblest  of 
man's  dreams;  justice,  freedom,  equality, 
and  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  came  to  of- 
fice to  face  domestic  problems,  world 
political  upheavals,  the  great  ideological 
struggle  and  the  problem  of  human  des- 
tiny.  He  faced  them  boldly. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  said  that  he 
wanted  to  be  known  not  only  as  the 
President  who  prevented  war — but  who 
won  the  peace.  •  He  had  expressed  a  bold 
thought  and  held  a  bold  hope.  He  faced 
a  situation,  that  in  this  nuclear  age,  had 
made  the  choice  quite  clear.  It  was, 
simply,  to  strive  and  work  in  every  pos- 
sible way  for  world  peace  and  not  to  con- 
tinue toward  the  stockpiling  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  world  frustrations  and 
hatreds. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  knew  that 
we  could  not  have  an  overnight  cessation 
of  antagonisms  and  hostilities.  But  he 
knew,  that  for  the  sake  of  future  genera- 
tions, we  would  have  to  make  a  start,  a 
beginning. 

He  followed  his  dre£un,  and  because  he 
did.  we  have  begun  what  may  be  a  long 
journey,  a  hazardous  journey.  But,  we 
have  started,  and  because  of  this  the 
world  may  be  a  better  place  for  future 
generations. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  w&s  a  man 
of  his  age,  an  eloquent  spokesman  for 
our  era,  who  was  concerned  with  history 
and  our  posterity. 

There  are  many  programs  he  requested 
which  we  must  now  act  upon  and.  as 
President  Johnson  has  said,  now  is  the 
time  for  action.  The  torch  has  been 
passed  to  us  and  we  will  try  to  carry  it 
as  bravely  as  our  lamented  President  did. 

If  we  have  learned  a  lesson  from  this 
tragic  event  every  American  must  now 


join  together.  We  must,  all  who  love 
this  country,  all  who  seek  Justice  and 
implore  mercy,  unite  to  erase  the  hatred 
that  clouds  men's  minds.  We  must 
cease  making  accusations,  false  and 
malicious,  which  lead  men  to  violence. 
If  this  can  be  achieved  our  beloved  Pres- 
ident will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

If  not,  if  we  continue  to  be  divided  by 
hate  groups,  if  we  cannot  disagree  yet 
live  harmoniously,  then  we  have  learned 
nothing  from  our  crushing  loss. 

Let  us  move  forward  to  achieve  the 
Nation  and  world  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy envisioned  and  is  now  tmable  to 
share  with  us. 

Let  us  never  forget  our  heroic  Presi- 
dent standing  bareheaded  and  unafraid, 
requesting,  at  his  inauguration: 

That  we  ask  not  what  our  country  could 
do  for  us — but  what  we  could  do  for  our 
country. 

Let  us  face  the  future  as  he  did,  un- 
afraid and  with  faith  in  ourselves  and  in 
our  Nation. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  MahonI. 

Mr.  MAHON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
several  of  us  in  the  House  at  this  time 
who  accompanied  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  on  the  last  trip  of  his 
life  and  were  with  him  when  the  tragic 
shots  rang  out  that  took  his  life. 

On  this  trip  President  Kennedy  was 
relaxed  and  cordial,  he  was  elegant  and 
charming  in  his  manner.  He  was  a  pic- 
ture of  confidence  and  poise.  He  was 
good  humored,  humble,  and  patient.  He 
was  magnificent  in  his  public  utterances. 
The  throngs  who  saw  him  were  pleased 
and  inspired  by  his  presence.  In  his 
every  action  he  reflected  credit  upon  the 
great  office  which  he  held. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  shall  not  undertake  to 
speak  at  length — I  had  great  admiration 
and  respect  for  the  President  and  I  sim- 
ply want  humbly  to  Join  with  others  here 
in  paying  tribute  to  the  memory  of  one  I 
was  privileged  to  call  my  friend,  the  late 
President  of  the  United  States. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California    [Mr.    Baldwin]. 

Mr.  BALDWIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  citizens  of  my  district,  and 
of  my  own  family,  I  would  like  to  ex- 
press my  deepest  sorrow  at  the  tragic 
event  which  brought  to  such  a  sudden 
and  untimely  end  the  life  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  citizens  of  our 
Nation  had  elected  him  to  serve  as  our 
leader,  our  President.  He  was  a  loyal, 
dedicated  American.  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  was  a  blow  not  only 
to  his  family  but  to  our  entire  Nation. 
His  loss  is  a  grievous  one.  It  is  a  shock- 
ing thing  that  the  person  responsible 
for  this  terrible  act  was  unwilling  to 
allow  our  Nation  to  function  as  a  de- 
mocracy. The  citizens  of  my  district  and 
my  family  join  with  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  her  two  children  at  this  tragic  time. 
May  our  Creator  give  them  strength  to 
meet  the  future  as  He  gave  them  strength 
during  the  3  days  preceding  the  funeral 
of  the  President.  Their  courage  and 
moral  strength  during  those  3  days  was 
an  inspiration  for  our  whole  Nation. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  North  Caroilzut  I  Mr. 

BONNCBl. 

Mr.    BONNER    Mr.    Speaker.    "We 

shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden, 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend, 
oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survlTal  and 
the  success  of  liberty." 

These  are  Immortal  words  of  our  late, 
beloved  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  who 
fell  to  the  senseless  marksmanship  of  a 
psychopath  on  that  ugly,  infamous  day 
of  November  22.  1963. 

These  words  and  many  more  splendid 
words  were  uttered  during  his  inaugural 
address  on  January  21,  1961,  when  he 
was  sworn  in  as  the  youngest  President 
ot  this  great  country. 

Many  of  us  here  served  with  Jack 
Kennedy  when  he  was  a  Member  of  this 
House.  Many  of  us,  older  than  he,  re- 
member him  as  an  eager,  restless,  yovmg 
man  who  was  going  places.  I  am  sure 
that  none  knew  at  that  time  of  the 
heights  he  would  achieve.  But  with  an 
indomitable  will,  a  sense  of  destiny,  and 
a  never  falling  good  humor  he  went  on 
to  the  Senate — and  from  that  vigorous 
battleground  to  the  campaign  that  led 
him  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genius  of  our  politi- 
cal system  has  somehow  made  all  our 
Presidents  great.  Relatively  mediocre 
men  have — with  history  thrust  into  their 
hands — met  the  challenge.  In  every 
case  our  Nation  has  moved  forward  in 
greater  or  less  degree.  But  John  F. 
Kennedy  knew  where  he  was  going  from 
the  beginning. 

Over  the  span  of  my  years  on  Capitol 
Hill — which  exceeds  by  a  little  bit  that 
of  our  great  new  President — I  have  often 
recognized  the  ingredients  of  greatness. 
Some  are  bom  with  them.  Some  ac- 
quire them. 

The  tousled  haired  young  man  from 
Massachusetts  who  attended  his  duties 
in  the  House  from  November  1946  to 
November  1952,  when  he  went  to  the 
Senate,  was  a  man  of  patriotism — in 
action. 

Tes,  there  are  many  of  us  who  knew 
him;  many  of  us  who  somehow  felt  his 
djmamic  influence.  But,  many  of  us  did 
not  appreciate,  in  the  fullest  sense,  those 
qualities  until  he  burst  upon  the  world 
stage  as  President  of  the  United  States — 
and  became,  through  his  own  personal 
powers,  a  new  and  vital  force  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  this  Nation — and  the 
world. 

This  Nation — and  the  world — mourns 
the  wasteful  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
who  dwelt  with  us  so  brilliantly  for  much 
too  short  a  time.  The  lost  years  of 
his  normal  promise  are  things  we  will 
long  ponder. 

What  would  they  have  meant  had  he 
been  given  a  full  chance  to  show  his 
mettle? 

His  record,  the  words,  the  philosophies, 
which  he  left  behind  set  examples  and 
goals  by  which  to  live  and  to  aspire. 

On  this  sad  requiem  day,  as  in  all  the 
long  days  since  the  22d  of  November,  let 
us  thank  Qod  that  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy came  this  way. 

And  lei  us  thank  Gk>d.  too,  that  the 
American  ideal  contains  the  firm,  strong 
thread  to  loeep  our  system  going  forward 


xmder  a  vigorous,  able  person  like  Lyn- 
don Johnson,  on  whom  the  mantle  falls. 
President  Johnson  has  received  the  torch 
to  carry  the  flame  of  libcrtgr. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join  with  all  the  other 
Members  of  this  body  in  expressing  my 
deepest  sympathy  and  admiration  to 
that  great  and  noble  young  woman. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  who  was  the  source 
of  so  much  in^lration  to  her  husband — 
as  she  has  been  to  all  of  us  since  his 
untimely  death. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  FkighanI. 

Mr.  PEaOHAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  un- 
timely death  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy has  inscribed  a  sad  and  tragic 
chapter  in  the  history  of  our  great  Na- 
tion. 

Our  beloved  President  was  a  source  of 
strength,  inspiration,  and  hope  for  our 
people  and  for  countless  millions  of 
others  in  many  distant  lands.  The  full 
measure  of  our  loss  is  indescribable,  for 
his  lifework  embodied  the  spirit  of  hero- 
ism, dedication,  brilliant  and  confident 
leadership,  and  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
highest  American  ideals.  It  is  little  won- 
der that  the  shocking  news  of  his  death 
struck  our  people  a  blow  that  can  be 
compared  only  with  the  shock  of  Pearl 
Harbor. 

The  stature  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
loomed  large  on  the  world  stage.  IDuring 
the  course  of  a  short  2  years  and  10 
months  as  our  President,  the  quality  of 
his  leadei-shlp  made  of  him  a  giant 
among  giants.  In  all  the  things  that 
he  did,  his  abiding  confidence  in  the 
noble  cause  he  led  was  matched  by  an 
uncommon  inner  confidence  in  his  abili- 
ties to  meet  and  resolve  the  many  chal- 
lenges confronting  our  Nation  and  the 
free  world  community.  And  these  at- 
tributes of  true  greatness  shone  through 
the  daily  test  and  trial  of  his  leadership 
like  a  bright  silver  lining  In  an  overcast 
sky.  T^e  course  of  his  Journey  through 
hfe  was  charted  by  the  steady  and  cer- 
tain guidance  of  Divine  Providence  on 
which  he  depended  and  which  he  con- 
stantly sought. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  an  unyielding 
champion  of  peace  with  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  men  and  all  nations. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  tireless  fighter 
for  human  rights,  equal  dignity,  and 
equal  opportunity  for  all  the  people  of 
our  Nation. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  an  implacable 
foe  of  poverty,  disease,  illiteracy,  injus- 
tice, and  all  forms  of  tjrranny. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  blessed  by  his 
Maker  with  many  rare  talents  and  he 
happily  turned  those  talents  to  a  life  of 
labor  for  the  benefit  of  his  fellowmen. 

lliese  inunortal  lines  of  personal  dedi- 
cation, spoken  by  our  late  President  in 
closing  his  inaugural  address,  resound 
today  as  a  clear  trumpet's  call  to  this 
generation  of  Americans: 

with  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  Anal  Judge  of  ovir 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessings  and  His  help,  but 
luiowlng  that  here  on  earth  Ood's  work  must 
truly  be  oxa  own. 

Our  country  has  lost  one  of  its  most 
noble  souls  and  gifted  citizens.  Our 
memory  of  him  as  the  architect  of  an 


heroic  age  in  an  era  of  uncertainty  and 
fear  will  never  die.  May  his  noble  soul 
find  peace  and  comfort  in  eternal  rest. 

I  Join  the  people  of  our  saddened  land 
in  expressing  condolences  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  her  dear  children  and  to  all 
the  members  of  the  Kennedy  family  in 
this  hour  of  national  mourning. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert)  .  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Chixf]. 

Mr.  CHELP.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
gracious  words  of  our  late  and  beloved 
friend  and  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
"thank  you,  thank  you  so  very  much"  for 
your  recognition  of  me  so  that  I  might 
say  a  few  words  of  eulogy  with  respect 
to  our  fallen  and  martyred  leader. 

Among  the  many  very  real  and  beauti- 
ful talents  that  President  Kennedy  pos- 
sessed, such  as  honor,  integrity,  courage, 
Intelligence,  wit.  humor,  dedication, 
loyalty,  ability,  youth,  and  many,  many 
others — he  had  a  genuine  love  and  re- 
spect for  his  fellowman.  In  my  opinion 
he  had  more  consideration  for  others 
than  any  man  I  have  ever  known  in  any 
office  high  or  low.  If  you  will  please 
pardon  the  personal  reference,  let  me 
give  you  an  example.  The  President  and 
I  were  personal  friends.  Our  friendship 
dates  iMick  to  when  we  served  together 
as  young  Members  In  this  House.  I  was 
elected  in  1944  and  he  came  to  Washing- 
ton In  1946.  Whenever  I  had  a  birthday 
he  would  send  me  a  letter  of  congratula- 
tions. Each  time  he  did  so  his  staff 
would  write  the  salutation  "Dear  Con- 
gressman Chelf"  and  invariably  the 
President  in  his  own  handwriting  would 
cross  out  the  "Dear  Congressman"  and 
write  in  "Dear  Fkank."  He  was  not  only 
considerate  but  a  kind  and  generous  per- 
son as  well.  For  instance,  when  my  dear 
brother.  Henry  Lee  Chelf.  passed  away, 
a  personal  letter  of  condolence  came  to 
me  from  the  President.  Truly  it  was  one 
of  the  sweetest,  most  considerate  acts  of 
kindness  ever  done  me.  His  greatness 
was  his  deep  humility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  could  speak  for  hours  on 
this  great  and  good  man,  but  I  know  that 
President  Kennedy  is  now  sitting  in  a 
special  room,  looking  out  at  all  of  us  from 
a  special  window,  from  a  special  rocking 
chair  fashioned  of  love,  immortality,  and 
eternity— yes.  he  sits  in  God's  own  pres- 
ence and  in  God's  own  mansion.  Why? 
Becaiise  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy "let  his  light  so  shine  that  men 
might  see  his  good  works  and  glorify  our 
Father,  which  art  In  heaven." 

Our  beloved  President  lived  an  exem- 
plary life,  one  of  moderation,  courage,  of 
kindness,  of  gentleness,  one  that  was  free 
of  hate,  malice,  and  bigotry.  He  read  and 
loved  the  Bible  and  I  am  sure  that  he 
has  said  to  Almighty  God  many  times 
these  words  from  the  book  of  books : 

Let  the  words  of  my  mouth  and  the  medi- 
tations of  my  heart  be  acceptable  In  Thy 
sight  O  Lord  my  strength  and  my  redeemer. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  all  the  world  was 
stunned  by  his  sudden  tragic  death. 

We  are  all  better  men,  better  women, 
better  legislators  and  we  are  a  better 
country  because  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy passed  our  way  and  served  approxi- 
mately "a  thousand  days"  as  our  Presi- 
dent.  And  thank  Thee,  dear  God,  for  his 
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selection  of  Lyndon  B.  Jcrfinson  as  his 
running  mate.  Bless  him  and  guide  him 
now  and  always. 

To  all  members  of  his  family,  and  most 
especially  his  stoic,  gallant,  magnificent 
widow  and  his  lovely,  wonderful,  well- 
mannered  children,  Caroline  and  John. 
Jr.,  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy. 
"May  their  leaf  never  wither  and  what- 
soever they  do — may  it  prosper." 

Mr.  CHELF.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Natcher]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NATCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
heart  of  our  Nation  Is  heavy  today.  A 
great  American  is  dead  and  a  grateful 
nation  bows  in  solemn  tribute.  The 
death  of  our  President,  John  F.  Kennedy, 
is  too  tragic  for  words. 

Into  a  world  darkened  by  ideological 
struggle  and  actual  conflict,  his  clarity 
of  vision,  intellectual  honesty  and  in- 
domitable courage  brought  a  clear  shaft 
of  light  and  hope.  In  these  times  when 
many  of  the  problems  confronting  this 
coimtry  and  the  world  seem  almost  in- 
capable of  solution,  we  can  ill  afford 
to  lose  a  man  with  the  experience,  abil- 
ity, integrity  and  statesmanship  of  our 
late  President.  He  had  no  peer  In  his 
knowledge  of  public  affairs.  His  honesty 
and  fairness  were  proverbial.  It  was 
these  qualities  which  led  to  his  rise  to 
power  and  to  a  position  which  com- 
manded the  confidence  of  millions  of 
Americans. 

The  passing  of  this  great  American  is 
a  great  loss  to  this  Nation  and  to  the  free 
world.  To  his  grieving  family  we  can 
offer  only  the  comfort  that  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy won  an  assured  place  in  history  and 
a  permanent  resting  place  in  the  hearts 
of  all  good  men.     T| 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rooney]. 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  with  a  deep  feeling  of  sad- 
ness at  the  untimely  loss  of  our  beloved 
President.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  that 
I  this  afternoon  join  my  colleagues  in 
these  eulogies.  Really.  I  cannot  find  the 
words  to  adequately  express  the  reaction 
I  had  when  I  first  heard  the  tragic  news 
on  that  fateful  afternoon  of  November 
22,  1963.  The  feeling  of  utter  helpless- 
ness I  had  then,  overcomes  me  again  to- 
day In  trying  to  find  words  to  properly 
express  the  sadness  I  have  suffered  in 
the  passing  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
The  moving  tributes  from  my  distin- 
guished colleagues  certainly  indicate  the 
high  esteem,  admiration  and  respect 
that  was  felt  for  President  Kennedy 
and  there  is  little  that  one  can  say  which 
would  not  be  repetitious.  The  most  fitting 
tribute  we  as  a  nation  could  give  to  our 
late  President  would  be  for  each  and 
every  citizen  to  strive  to  bring  to  an  end 
the  hatred  which  incites  destruction  and 
death,  for  President  Kennedy's  dream 
was  to  have  a  peaceful  world  in  which  his 
children  and  ours  could  live.  In  the 
words  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  whose  life 


was  a  great  inspiration  to  President  Ken- 
nedy: 

Let  hint  have  the  msu'ble  monument  along 
with  the  well-assvired  and  more  enduring 
one  In  the  hearts  of  those  who  love  liberty, 
unselfishly,  for  all  men. 

I  am  indeed  proud  to  be  able  to  say 
that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  one 
of  the  finest  friends  I  have  had  in  my 
lifetime.  I  first  came  to  know  him  when 
he  became  a  Member  of  this  body  in 
January  1947.  I  worked  closely  with  him 
on  a  nu-  iber  of  matters,  including  his 
legislation  to  separate  airmail  pay  from 
subsidy  moneys  for  the  airlines.  He 
helped  me  in  connection  with  the  erec- 
tion of  the  beautiful  statue  in  honor  of 
Comdr.  John  Barry,  the  father  of  the 
American  Navy,  unveiled  in  September 
1956  at  Crescent  Quay,  Wexford.  Ireland, 
It  was  this  statue  on  which  President 
Kennedy  placed  a  wreath  last  June.  At 
his  invitation,  I  had  the  privilege  to  meet 
with  him  for  a  few  days  at  his  father's 
home  in  Palm  Beach  at  Christmastime  in 
1960  following  his  election  to  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  I  also  had 
the  great  privilege  of  being  one  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  invited  to  attend 
his  wedding  at  Newport,  R.I.,  in  1953. 

During  those  hectic  days  following  No- 
vember 22  when  our  country  was  grasp- 
ing for  something  of  which  it  could  be 
proud,  we  found  that  something  in  the 
strength,  endurance  and  devotion  of  Mrs. 
John  F.  Kennedy.  My  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy and  prayers  are  with  her,  Caroline 
and  John-John,  and  the  entire  Kennedy 
family  in  their  great  loss. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  EvinsI. 

Mr.  EVINS.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  fiag  of 
our  country  and  the  hearts  of  our  peo-* 
pie  continue  to  fiy  at  half-mast  because 
of  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
late  President  of  the  United  States. 

I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  mourn- 
ing his  passing  and  in  paying  a  brief  but 
sincere  tribute  to  his  memory  and  to  his 
life  of  dedicated  service  to  our  country. 

I  was  shocked  and  saddened,  as  all 
the  world  was  shocked  and  saddened,  to 
learn  of  his  untimely  passing — to  know 
of  this  most  terrible  tragedy  which  took 
the  life  of  the  young,  brilliant  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  his  passing  the  cause  of  freedom 
has  suffered  an  irreparable  loss. 

A  truly  great  hero  and  champion  has 
fallen  in  our  midst. 

Refiecting  in  the  afterglow  following 
this  tragic  event,  it  is  well  that  we  con- 
sider the  moral  implications  of  conditions 
in  the  world  which  produced  such  a  na- 
tional tragedy. 

The  coimtry  may  well  fasten  the  blame 
on  a  single  individual  and  attribute  to 
him  a  diseased  and  depraved  mind.  His- 
tory may  possibly  label  this  era  as  an  era 
of  hate  and  suspicion  and  an  age  which 
produced  an  unhealthy  climate  filled  with 
the  venom  of  hate  in  which  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  President  was  but  a  single 
expression. 

Perhaps  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
will  signal  the  beginning  of  the  end  of 
the  hate  period  in  America  and  in  the 
hearts  of  men  eversrwhere.  If  such  a 
condition  would  occiu*,  then  the  Presi- 


dent's life  would  have  been  given  for  a 
most  noble  purpose  unparalleled  and  im- 
equaled  in  time. 

In  the  year  that  John  F.  Kennedy  first 
ran  for  Congress  from  Massachusetts,  I 
also  ran  for  Congress — from  Tennessee — 
and  after  the  election  in  1946  we  came 
together  as  classmates  in  1947  to  the  80th 
Congress.  It  was  my  privilege  to  work 
with  "Jack"  Kennedy  and  to  come  to 
know  him  as  a  warm  and  personable 
friend. 

In  our  freshman  class  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Young  Democrats  of  the 
80th  Congress  and  was  early  marked  as 
a  man  of  destiny. 

My  esteem  and  respect  for  him 
continued  to  grow  and  increase  over 
the  years.  Our  friendship  continued 
through  his  terms  of  service  In  the  House 
and  in  the  Senate  smd  during  his  years 
in  the  White  House. 

Bom  of  wealth  he  might  have  chosen 
a  life  of  relative  ease— a  life  with  few 
problems  and  many  comforts.  Instead 
he  chose  a  career  of  public  service — 
predicated  upon  the  choice  of  the  elec- 
torate— and  a  life  filled  with  service  to 
the  cause  of  democracy  and  our  country. 

He  brought  to  this  life  of  service  a  great 
Intellect,  dedication,  and  immense  cour- 
age. 

He  was  taken  from  us  In  the  prime  of 
life  while  at  the  height  of  service  but  his 
46  years  were  filled  with  accomplish- 
ments and  with  rich  contributions  to  his 
country— the  America  which  he  loved 
with  intense  devotion. 

America  and  the  free  world  have  lost 
a  great  leader,  and  I  have  lost  a  personal 
friend. 

I  am  proud  to  have  known  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

I  am  proud  to  have  walked  in  the  Halls 
of  Congress  and  to  have  served  with  him. 

John  P.  Kennedy  the  man  is  dead — 
but,  John  F.  Kennedy  the  patriot  will 
live  forever. 

The  principles  for  which  he  lived  and 
died  will  continue  to  shine  forth  as  a  per- 
petual monument  to  this  great  and  good 
man.  His  place  in  history  as  a  dynamic, 
forceful,  and  foresighted  President  is 
assured.  His  brilliance  and  eloquence 
will  serve  as  a  continual  reminder  to 
Americans  of  the  ideals  and  goals  to 
which  our  coimtry  can  aspire.  I  be- 
lieve these  goals  are  best  summed  up  in 
the  words  of  the  late  President  himself 
when  he  said  in  his  inaugural  address: 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  few  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  coxmtry. 

As  the  Nation  observes  the  official  pe- 
riod of  mourning  for  our  late  President, 
I  extend  my  deepest  sjonpathy  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  other  members  of  his 
family  in  their  bereavement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  HalpirnI. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. November  22.  a  devastating  blow 
was  struck  at  every  one  of  us. 

On  that  day,  and  for  days  thereafter, 
there  were  stunned,  unbelieving  looks 
on  the  faces  of  the  people :  crowds  in  the 
street,  mourners  in  the  President's  fu- 
neral procession:  wherever  you  looked 
you  saw  shock  and  incredulity. 
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The  bullet  of  the  assassin  had  come 
like  a  wind  of  hurricane  force  out  of 
clear  skies,  to  strike  down  our  wise  and 
beloved  leader,  and  to  endanger  our 
Ship  of  State  in  the  difficult  navigation 
of  the  waters  of  national  and  interna- 
tional affairs. 

We  are  all  shaken,  not  only  by  the  sud- 
den tragic  loss  of  a  courageous  and  vita} 
President,  but  by  the  realization  of  how 
powerless  our  precautions  of  police  and 
other  guards  have  proved  against  the 
spite  and  ingenuity  of  a  viciously  twisted 
mind.  This  silly  little  man,  cocksure  in 
his  own  warped  and  opinionated  ideas, 
has  taken  the  life  of  one  of  the  leading 
human  beings  of  the  world,  and  deprived 
the  people  and  nations  of  the  world  of  a 
great  man's  inspiring  strength  and  en- 
ergy and  guiding  wisdom  in  the  good 
fight  for  peace,  justice,  and  human 
dignity. 

TragicaUy.  the  rule  of  law  in  our  coun- 
try has  been  grossly  violated,  first  by  the 
brutal  assassination  itself,  second  by  the 
shooting  down  in  cold  blood  of  the  po- 
liceman trying  to  apprehend  the  suspect- 
ed assassin,  and  third  by  the  murder  of 
the  handcuffed  suspect  himself. 

But  in  noble  contrast  to  this  break- 
down of  order  and  justice,  in  these 
sudden  and  violent  events,  we  see  the 
entire  Nation,  and  the  vast  majority  of 
the  nations  of  the  world,  joining  in  a 
dignfled,  orderly,  and  impressive  series 
of  actions.  In  the  honors  paid  to  the 
slain  President,  in  solemn  processions 
and  in  lying  in  state,  in  the  religious 
rites  of  his  church,  in  the  presence  of 
high  officials  and  heads  of  state  of  many 
countries  at  his  funeral,  we  see  recogni- 
tion both  of  the  intrinsic  value  of  the 
man  and  of  the  dignity  of  his  office. 
No  assassin's  bullet  could  reach  or  dam- 
age either  that  value  or  that  dignity. 

In  Mrs.  Kennedy's  behavior  we  see  the 
utmost  love  for  her  husband  combined 
with  a  noble  concern  for  the  welfare  of 
our  country,  and  a  touching  courtesy 
toward  all  who  came  to  mourn  her  hus- 
band's death.  Our  hearts  and  prayers 
were  with  her  during  those  long  hours 
of  terrible  angxiish,  and  our  love  and 
sympathy  will  always  be  with  her  and 
her  children  in  all  the  days  ahead.  Our 
grief  and  our  profoimd  sympathy  go  out 
to  all  the  bereaved  members  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family,  who  set  an  unforgettable 
example  for  us  all  of  the  strength, 
warmth,  and  beauty  of  a  close  and  lov- 
ing American  family. 

In  these  sad  and  turbulent  events  we 
see.  too.  our  Ship  of  State  surviving  the 
sudden  shock,  and  once  more  breasting 
the  waves,  as  a  new  captain,  experienced 
and  conscientious,  takes  the  wheel.  In 
this  reaction  to  the  tragic  event,  we  find 
a  great  consolation.  Our  porty  differ- 
ences, our  conflicts  of  opinion  about  vari- 
ous governmental  measures  taken  or 
under  consideration,  give  way  for  the 
time  to  our  basic  loyalty  to  the  Ameri- 
can democratic  system  of  government. 
The  transition  from  one  administration 
to  {mother  has  been  marked,  not  by  any 
conflict  or  irregiilarity.  but  by  an  ease 
and  good  will  springing  from  our  uni- 
versal devotion  to  constitutional  prin- 
ciples and  the  democratic  process. 
Leaders  of  both  parties  have  affirmed 
their  vuihesitating  loyalty  to  our  new 


President,  the  line  of  succession  is  known 
and  accepted,  and  the  necessary  steps 
have  been  taken  to  prepare  for  any  such 
transition  in  the  future. 

The  people  of  America  today  send  up 
fervent  prayers  to  Ood  that  our  new 
captain  be  given  the  strength  and  wis- 
dom he  will  need  to  carry  on  the  great 
task  that  has  so  suddenly  become  his 
responsibility.  In  our  prayers,  we  recall 
with  mournful  gratitude  the  great  sac- 
rlflce  made  by  our  late  captain,  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  in  his  constant 
and  strenuous  efforts  to  keep  our  Ship 
of  State  on  a  smooth  and  steadfast 
course. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  Etemocrat.  and 
a  great  one.  I  am  a  Republican,  but 
proud  to  recognize,  in  this  standard- 
bearer  of  the  rival  party,  a  sincere  and 
stalwart  American.  I  can  say  in  all 
honesty  that  he  lived  up  to  the  great 
American  tradition  of  bipartisanship, 
whenever  matters  of  great  importance  to 
our  Nation  were  involved,  and  put  the 
interests  of  America  above  any  personal, 
regional,  or  partisan  considerations. 
His  love  and  his  shining  courage  were 
at  the  service  of  his  country,  as  much 
when  he  served  in  the  Presidency  as 
when  he  served  in  the  Navy. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  practical  ideal- 
ist, a  great  statesman,  and  a  brilliant 
world  leader.  This  is  not  at  all  to  say 
that  he  was  not  a  politician,  or  that  he 
was  not  a  man  devoted  to  his  political 
party.  He  had  a  conviction  of  the  Tight- 
ness of  a  certain  body  of  principles  that 
he  associated  with  that  party,  had  devel- 
oped personal  and  professional  associ- 
ations, and  knew  how  to  work  in  and 
with  that  party  toward  the  attainment 
of  national  goals.  He  was  a  politician 
in  the  best  sense  of  the  word,  and  proud 
of  it.  He  respected  the  two-party  sys- 
tem, as  I  know  every  Member  of  this 
body  does,  and  realized  that  as  long  as 
we  have  two  thriving,  competing,  potent 
parties,  this  Nation  and  its  liberties  will 
be  safe.  His  words  and  his  actions  made 
plain  that  he  realized  that  politics  is  the 
science  of  government,  and  that  good 
politics  means  good  government.  Parti- 
san politics,  for  him,  did  not  transcend, 
but  served,  the  ideals  of  freedom,  justice, 
brotherhood,  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Prom  the  very  flrst  moments  of  his 
Presidency,  John  P.  Kennedy  made  of 
his  youth  a  banner  and  a  rallying  cry. 
He  took  pride  in  being  the  first  President 
bom  in  this  century,  and  Issued  a  ring- 
ing call  to  the  young  people  of  America 
to  join  him  in  a  vigorous,  active  response 
to  the  new  challenges  of  today's  world. 
Characteristic  of  this  attitude  of  Infec- 
tious courage  were  the  words  from  his  in- 
augural address  that  immediately  pre- 
ceded his  well-known  and  often  repeated 
peroration : 

Aak  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  yoxir  country. 

We  must  not  forget  that  preceding  this 
call  to  duty,  and  xmderlylng  it,  was  John 
P.  Kennedy's  bold  and  clear-eyed  vision 
of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  that  face 
America  In  the  world  of  today. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world — 

He  said- 
only  a  few  generations  have  been  granted 
the  role  of  defending  freedom  In  its  hour  of 


maximum  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responsibility— I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  Ugh 
our  country  and  all  who  serve  it — and  the 
glow  from  that  Ore  can  truly  light  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  brought  to  his 
office  courage,  vigor,  high  ideals,  intelli- 
gence, and  the  charm  and  elasticity  of 
youth.  He  brought  Into  his  administra- 
tion young  men  with  new  Ideas,  and  ex- 
plosive energy.  A  spirit  of  hope  and 
energy  and  activity  emanated  from  the 
man.  pervading  not  only  his  immediate 
surroundings,  but  the  whole  Nation. 
Young  people  were  inspired  by  his  ex- 
ample and  exhortations  to  undertake 
their  own  tasks,  to  form  their  own  deci- 
sions, to  assume  their  rightful  share  of 
responsibility  for  America  and  for  the 
world.  And  everywhere  In  the  world  was 
felt  the  Impact  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
character  and  personality.  Men  and 
women,  great  and  small,  recognized  his 
qualities  of  essential  goodness  and  trust- 
worthiness, felt  an  affection  for  him  and 
an  Identification  with  him.  and  re- 
sponded to  the  appeal  of  his  nature. 

As  we  participate,  in  the  time  ahead, 
with  our  new  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, In  the  Government  of  our  great 
country,  we  know  that  the  waters  will 
not  always  be  tranquil.  We  shall  con- 
tinue to  face  difficulties  and  dangers 
abroad,  and  varied  troubles  at  home.  Of 
course  we  shall  not  always  be  In  agree- 
ment on  what  measures  are  best  for  sur- 
mounting these  difficulties  and  dangers, 
and  for  dealing  with  our  domestic  trou- 
bles. But  as  President  Johnson  takes 
command.  In  these  difficult  times,  we 
pledge  to  him  our  respect  for  his  person 
and  for  the  dignity  of  his  office,  and  our 
loyalty  to  him  as  the  visible  symbol  of  the 
majesty  of  our  Nation.  The  prayers  of 
all  Americans  go  up  to  Ood  that  he  may 
be  granted  strength  and  wisdom  as  he 
leads  us  In  the  days  ahead. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albert).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  [Mr.  HolifieldI. 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  fourth  time  in  our  188  years  of  na- 
tional existence,  a  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  has  been  slain  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  Pour  Presidents,  each  of  whom 
were  elected  by  a  majority  of  our  citi- 
zens to  lead  us  In  times  of  peace  or  war, 
have  been  struck  down  by  four  mur- 
derers. Pour  individuals  at  four  different 
times  took  upon  themselves  the  awesome 
responsibility  of  making  the  personal 
decision  to  destroy  the  highest  official 
in  our  structure  of  Government. 

We  have  elected  men  to  the  high  of- 
fices of  President  and  Vice  President  47 
times.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is  our 
36th  President.  He  Is  the  fourth  Vice 
President  to  succeed  to  the  Presidency 
because  the  President  was  assassinated. 
Abraham  Lincoln,  James  A.  Garfield, 
William  McKinley,  and  now  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  comprise  the  list  of  as- 
sassinated Presidents  of  the  United 
States. 

There  have  been  several  attempts  on 
the  lives  of  other  Presidents,  attempts 
which  fortunately  were  not  successful. 
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My  remarks  today  will  not  be  directed 
toward  praise  alone  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Any  prELise  which  I  might  give  would 
be  Inadequate  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  his  contribution  In  ideas,  in  hl^h 
ideals,  and  quality  of  dedication  to  coun- 
try. 

Neither  could  I  express  my  grief,  the 
grief  of  my  family,  and  the  grief  of  my 
constituents  at  this  tragic  loss.  Th\B 
grief  Is  augmented  by  the  tears  of  mil- 
lions throughout  our  country  and  the 
world. 

It  is  beyond  my  poor  talents  to  ex- 
press the  sympathy  which  all  of  us  ex- 
tend to  his  courageous  wife  in  this  time 
of  deep  sorrow.  To  the  President's  fam- 
ily we  extend  also  our  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. 

Today  I  wish  to  go  beyond  the  words 
of  praise  and  sympathy  which  express 
the  deep  emotions  we  all  p>ossess. 

I  wish  to  direct  my  words  toward 
analysis  of  the  basic  foundations  and 
superstructure  of  a  society  which  can 
at  one  and  the  same  time  produce  a  be- 
loved citizen  such  as  our  former  Presi- 
dent and  at  the  same  time  produce  an 
individual  who,  given  the  opportunities 
and  freedoms  of  our  society,  will  never- 
theless spurn  those  opportunities  and 
freedoms,  and  destroy  with  an  assassin's 
bullet  our  President. 

I  adopt  this  procedure  because  no  tears 
or  words  of  praise  which  I  might  give 
will  wash  away  our  grief  nor  will  my  poor 
words  ennoble  his  character  or  memory. 
Perhaps  it  is  better  that  we  turn  away 
from  our  sorrow  and  face  the  problems 
and  opportunities  which  we  have,  and 
try  to  correct  society's  defects  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  our  President  served 
and  loved. 

How  do  we  explain,  in  this  country 
with  Its  great  belief  In  government  by 
majority  election  of  public  servants,  the 
assassination  of  our  President,  this 
throwback  to  the  age  of  violence  when 
national  leaders  were  assassinated  al- 
most as  an  ordinary  procedm"e? 

We  can  only  explain  these  sporadic 
acts  of  violence  as  the  result  of  the  fact 
that  men  have  not  reached  the  goal  of 
self-control  as  individuals  or  as  nations. 
Murder,  hate,  violence,  and  evil  still  lurk 
in  the  background  of  the  mind.  Its  re- 
pression from  overt  act  or  expression 
depends  on  the  degree  of  stability  and 
nobility  of  the  human  mind. 

In  our  society,  we  have  moved  too 
slowly  in  the  field  of  understanding  the 
social  sciences.  We  have  moved  too 
slowly  in  the  treatment  of  mental  dis- 
eases and  mental  retardation. 

We  have  moved  too  slowly  In  eradicat- 
ing from  our  country  the  slums  and  cess- 
pools of  Ignorance,  poverty,  and  disease 
which  breed  twisted  minds  that  are  un- 
able and  unwilling  to  face  the  pressures 
of  our  time.  As  long  as  we  refuse  to  face 
the  problem  areas  in  our  society  with 
realism  and  with  the  determination  to 
improve  those  defective  areas,  just  that 
long  will  we  be  faced  with  the  results  of 
our  indifference. 

Total  protection,  from  deliberately 
planned  assassination  of  high  public  of- 
ficials, probably  can  never  be  obtained 
In  any  kind  of  society.  Such  protection 
in  a  free  society  is  much  more  difficult 
for  many  reasons.    Most  of  our  public 
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officials  are  men  of  substantial  personal 
courage.  They  resent  and  refuse  to  live 
behind  bulletproof  shields.  They  accept 
the  risk  of  death  in  an  environment  of 
freedom  rather  than  accept  the  restric- 
tions for  security  whiclv  could  be  im- 
posed on  their  daily  lives  for  greater 
personal  protection. 

With  this  realization  In  mind,  however, 
we  should  take  all  reasonable  precau- 
tions which  are  endurable  to  protect  the 
lives  of  our  President  and  other  high 
officials  from  danger.  I  am  sure  the 
President's  security  people  will  strength- 
en, wherever  possible,  their  protective 
care  of  the  President  and  his  personal 
and  official  fanUly. 

There  is  an  obligation  of  society — of 
each  citizen — which  can  and  should  be 
discharged.  The  collective  obligation  of 
society  can  be  strengthened  by  eradicat- 
ing Ignorance  of  the  mind  by  education. 
It  can  eliminate  the  slum  environment 
which  breeds  poverty  and  sickness  of 
body  and  mind.  The  cost  of  correction 
of  these  areas  of  neglect  and  limitation 
of  opportunity  can  never,  never  equal 
the  cost  of  crime,  sickness  and  imem- 
ployment,  the  cost  of  which  we  now  must 
pay.  The  tempo  of  society's  collective 
action  must  be  increased. 

The  basic  responsibility  for  improve- 
ment of  our  social  environment  rests 
upon  the  individual  citizen. 

In  the  final  summation  of  the  value  of 
a  society,  we  must  always  turn  to  its  com- 
ponent units,  that  Is,  the  individual  citi- 
zen must  be  informed.  The  citizen  must 
participate  In  government. 

The  citizen  must  assume  the  responsi- 
bilities of  expending  time  and  dollars 
in  collective  and  personal  efforts  to  im- 
prove the  society  in  which  we  must  live. 
The  responsibilities  of  the  citizen  in  a 
free  society  are  many.  They  are  many 
because  our  society  becomes  dally  more 
complex.  Time  and  space  does  not  per- 
mit the  enumeration  or  evaluation  of  a 
good  citizen's  responsibilities. 

At  this  time  I  comment  on  a  grave  and 
growing  factor  in  American  political  life. 
A  representative  constitutional  type  of 
government  such  as  ours,  is.  in  my  opin- 
ion, the  most  rewarding  type  of  govern- 
ment yet  devised.  It  offers  more  indi- 
vidual opportunity.  It  offers  a  better 
and  wider  base  of  economic  rewards. 
More  important,  it  provides  greater  in- 
dividual freedoms  and  liberties. 

If  these  statements  are  true,  and  I  be- 
lieve their  verity  cannot  be  challenged, 
then  we  must  as  citizens  understand  the 
political  philosophy  which  supports  our 
basic  structure  of  government. 

Basically  our  structure  of  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  divided  into  three  parts,  ex- 
ecutive, legislative,  and  judicial.  The 
executive  and  legislative  parts  are  direct- 
ly under  the  control  of  the  citizens.  The 
citizens  elect  their  policymaking  officials. 
Every  2.  4,  and  6  years,  the  voting  citi- 
zens select  and  elect  their  President, 
Senators,  and  Representatives.  The  ju- 
dicial part  of  our  Government,  under  our 
Constitution,  has  Its  personnel  selected 
by  the  President  and  approved  by  the 
Senate.  Therefore,  its  basic  existence 
stems  from  the  citizens'  choice  of  a  Pres- 
ident and  their  Senators. 

The  citizens'  choice  of  Federal  repre- 
sentatives. President  and  Vice  President 


is  In  turn  based  on  the  principle  of  ma- 
jority choice.  It  is  equally  Important 
that  the  minority  accept  the  majority's 
choices.  I  cazmot  emphasize  too  strongly 
the  importance  of  this  basic  principle  of 
our  form  of  government.  Unless  we  ac- 
cept It  and  live  by  it,  our  form  of  govern- 
ment cannot  long  endure.  It  has  pro- 
vided the  basic  procedure  of  transition 
from  President  to  President,  from  U.S. 
Senator  to  succeeding  Senator  and  from 
U.S.  Representative  to  succeeding  U.S. 
Representative.  These  transitions  have 
occurred  without  strife,  violence,  or 
armed  conflict  between  groups  of  citizens. 
Even  when  elections  have  been  very 
close,  as  in  the  1960  presidential  election 
when  less  than  one-tenth  of  1  percent  of 
the  votes  gave  John  P.  Kennedy  the  ma- 
jority over  Richard  M.  Nixon,  the  prin- 
ciple held  steadfast.  The  people  ac- 
cepted the  principle  of  majority  selection 
and  election. 

Transition  from  Republican  party 
control  passed  quietly  to  the  control  of 
the  Democratic  party.  The  quiet  ac- 
ceptance of  the  minority — by  such  a 
narrow  margin — was  a  proof  of  the 
maturity  of  the  citizen  electorate  and  a 
testimonial  to  our  constitutional 
strength. 

Prom  the  executive  and  legislative  sec- 
tions of  the  Federal  Government  let  us 
turn  to  the  judicial  section,  the  Supreme 
Court  and  its  subordinate  Federal  courts. 
Here  again  we  find  the  principle  of 
majority  decision  at  the  highest  level  of 
our  judicial  system,  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States. 

The  actions  of  the  executive  and  leg- 
islative branches  of  govenmient  must 
be  in  harmony  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  citizen  has  the 
ultimate  right  of  appeal  against  those 
actions  to  the  Supreme  Court  if  a  con- 
stitutional controversy  is  actually  in- 
volved. 

The  Supreme  Court  cannot  legislate. 
It  can  and  must  interpret  the  existing 
law  in  relation  to  our  basic  constitution. 
While  the  Interpretation  frequently  gives 
final  meaning  to  legislated  enactments,  it 
need  not  be  the  final  determination  of 
legislative  purpose  and  intent.  The  Con- 
gress can  always  enact  new  laws  for  the 
purpose  of  changing  the  Supreme  Court's 
decisions.  As  long  as  the  new  law  Is  in 
harmony  with  the  Constitution,  it  can 
and  does  clarify,  modify,  or  nullify  ex- 
isting law.  When  the  Supreme  Court  is 
again  confronted  with  a  similar  or  dif- 
ferent problem,  It  must  take  Into  consid- 
eration the  new  action  of  the  Congress. 
I  have  made  this  very  brief  exposition 
of  some  of  the  basic  principles  of  our 
structure  of  constitutional  Federal  Gov- 
ernment for  an  important  ptuT>ose.  I 
have  sought  to  lay  a  foundation  of  under- 
standing and  appreciation  for  the  struc- 
ture of  government  per  se.  I  believe  that 
our  national  destiny  depends  on  the 
preservation  of  our  basic  structure  of 
constitutional  government,  such  as  I 
have  described. 

Unless  the  structure  is  preserved — 
unless  its  procedures  are  safeguarded — 
unless  its  laws  and  decisions  are  re- 
spected, our  Government  will  be  de- 
stroyed. 

There  is  abroad  in  our  land  forces 
which  seek  to  destroy  the  confidence  of 
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our  citizens  in  the  integrity  and  efficacy 
of  our  traditional  structure  of  govern- 
ment— In  the  efficacy  and  values  of  Its 
procedures  and  in  the  integrity  of  its 
elected  and  appointed  officials. 

At  this  point,  I  want  to  clearly  state 
that  there  is  a  distinct  difference  be- 
tween the  criticism  of  a  law  enacted  by 
the  Congress  and  a  criticism  of  Congress 
as  an  institution  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernment. 

There  is  a  clear  difference  between 
the  criticism  of  a  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sion or  a  difference  in  belief  as  to  the 
validity  of  a  Supreme  Court  interpre- 
tation of  a  law.  and  the  vicious,  intem- 
perate criticism  of  the  Supreme  Court 
as  a  constitutional  body. 

There  is  a  sharp  difference  between 
the  criticism  of  any  official  act  of  an 
elected  or  appointed  official  of  govern- 
ment and  a  vicious,  intemperate  and 
usually  unfounded  attack  on  the  char- 
acter and  integrity  of  a  particxilar  offi- 
cial in  government. 

I  will  go  even  further  and  say  that  I 
would  not  curtail  the  right  of  any  per- 
son or  communication  media  from  criti- 
cizing any  elected  or  appointed  official 
of  government  for  any  personal  offense 
against  the  laws  or  moral  standards  of 
our  society.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
right  of  criticism  be  zealously  guarded 
for  the  protection  of  ovu*  basic  liistitu- 
tlons  and  liberties.  But  those  who  use 
the  freedom  of  press  and  word  also  bear 
a  responsibility  for  the  preservation  of 
truth  and  Justice.  A  public  official  can 
be  destroyed  by  the  spreading  of  innuen- 
does, snide  stories,  and  unfounded  ru- 
mors. Those  who  use  these  dangerous 
methods  strike  a  blow  at  the  integrity 
and  the  character  of  men  who  represent, 
in  the  public  mind  at  least,  the  personi- 
fication of  government. 

If  these  indefensible  tactics  persist,  it 
will  becom^e  more  and  more  difficult  to 
obtain  the  services  of  responsible  men 
for  public  service  in  Government. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  criticism 
should  be  prohibited  against  any  public 
servant  for  an  official  vote,  act,  or  deci- 
sion. But,  I  say  let  that  criticism  be 
based  on  the  merits  which  are  Involved 
in  the  case  and  not  based  on  a  vicious 
attack  against  the  motives,  integrity,  or 
patriotism  of  the  person  who  made  such 
vote,  act,  or  decision. 

There  are  too  many  people  today  who 
seek  simple  answers  to  complicated  na- 
tional and  International  problems.  They 
seek  and  accept  the  simple  answer — the 
vicious  statement — the  character-assas- 
sinating explanation. 

These  people  seek  their  kind  for  com- 
fort and  mutual  encouragement.  They 
organize  in  action  groups  of  the  Com- 
munist and  extreme  left.  They  organize 
In  the  hate  groups  of  the  extreme  right. 

Whether  left  or  right,  they  are  im- 
patient with  constitutional  procedures 
and  fvmctlons  of  orderly  government. 
They  seek  not  only  to  discredit  a  Presi- 
dent, a  Senator,  or  a  Representative  by 
character  assassination  and  p>ersonal 
defamation — they  seek  to  destroy  confi- 
dence in  the  structure  of  government. 
They  offer  vague  and  untried  substitutes 
for  orderly  and  proven  methods  of  evo- 
lutionary change. 


These  extremists  of  the  left  and  right 
go  much  further  than  logical  argument 
and  explanation  of  position.  They  for- 
sake the  calm  appeal  to  reason  and  the 
sane  methods  of  p>ersuaslon.  They  adopt 
the  tactics  of  the  fanatic.  They  adopt 
the  tactics  of  the  Communist  cell  or  the 
Nazi  storm  troopers.  They  disrupt  civic 
meetings  and  organizations  with  violence 
of  word  and  deed.  These  extremists 
operate  their  printing  presses  and  mime- 
ograph machines  night  and  day.  spewing 
out  their  vicious  poison  into  the  homes 
of  our  citizens. 

These  are  the  hate  groups,  frequently 
hiding  behind  Innocent  front  names  of 
various  kinds.  They  purloin  decent 
words  such  as  "Christian,"  "peace," 
"American,"  "constitution,"  "freedom," 
and  "liberty"  and  embody  them  in  their 
titles  of  organization,  for  the  purpose  of 
recruiting  the  simple  or  unwary. 

Their  doctrine  is  the  doctrine  of 
hate — hate  of  the  President,  hate  of  the 
Congress,  hate  of  the  Supreme  Court, 
hate  of  the  United  Nations,  hate  of  the 
Jews,  hate  of  the  Catholics,  hate  of  all 
religion,  hate  of  Lbcrals.  hate  of  con- 
servatives, hate.  hate.  hate. 

This  river  of  hate — this  ocean  of 
venom — Is  threatening  the  basic  struc- 
tvu-es  of  our  Nation.  The  strong  mind, 
the  well  balanced  and  informed  mind, 
can  evaluate  its  evil  and  reject  it. 

The  Indifferent  mind  can  close  its  ears 
and  turn  carelessly  away. 

The  simple  mind  or  the  unbalanced 
mind  too  often  accepts  it  and  becomes  a 
victim  to  its  poison. 

These  are  the  minds  that  twist  and 
writhe  under  the  stimulus  of  hate  until 
only  destructive  action  can  give  them 
relief  from  their  emotional  torment. 

In  this  Nation  as  in  every  nation  \m- 
der  the  sun.  we  have  our  share  of  weak 
minds,  simple  minds,  unbalanced  and 
twisted  minds.  These  people  are  sick 
people  in  mind  if  not  in  body.  The  solu- 
tion for  their  care  or  cure  is  neither  sim- 
ple nor  cheap.  They  will  be  with  us  in 
the  future  as  in  the  past. 

These  twisted  minds  cannot  control 
the  stimulus  of  hate.  They  caimot  cope 
with  the  vicious  lies  and  denunciations 
against  public  officials,  pubhc  policies, 
and  public  institutions.  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald's mind  was  twisted  by  hate.  He 
hated  our  institutions.  The  fact  that  he 
subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme 
left  is  no  more  pertinent  than  had  he 
subscribed  to  the  doctrine  of  the  extreme 
right.  The  pertinent  point  is  that  his 
mind  was  twisted  with  hate.  His  act  of 
violence  against  the  President  was  em- 
bedded in  his  hate  for  our  institutions 
and  our  public  officials. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  was  the  end  result 
of  subversive  beliefs  and  the  doctrines 
of  hate.  His  deed  of  violence  was  the 
evil  fruit  from  the  tree  of  hate. 

Let  all  of  those  who  spread  the  doc- 
trine of  hate  take  note.  The  seeds  they 
plant  today  will  inevitably  produce  the 
evil  fniit  of  hate  and  violence  tomorrow, 
or  some  future  tomorrow. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  in  his  first 
address  to  the  Joint  session  of  Congress 
on  Wednesday,  November  27,  1963,  said: 

The  time  has  come  for  Americans  of  all 
races  and  creeds  and  political  beUefs  to  un- 


derstand and  respect  one  another.  So  let  us  "^ 
put  an  end  to  the  teaching  and  preaching 
of  hate  and  evil  and  violence.  Let  us  turn 
away  from  the  fanatics  of  the  far  left  and 
the  far  right,  from  the  apostles  of  bitterness 
and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant  of  law.  and 
thoee  who  pour  venom  into  our  national 
bloodstream. 

Along  With  every  other  loyal  citizen,  I 
know  we  can  say,  "Amen."  I  know  that 
we  too  can  "highly  resolve  that  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  not  live — or  die — 
in  vain." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Rnol. 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, today  we  are  met  in  simple  tribute 
to  John  P.  Kennedy.  All  America  sits 
here  too — expressing,  I  believe,  a  sense 
of  personal  loss. 

Throughout  the  world  these  past  days, 
people  from  all  walks  of  life  have 
mourned  too. 

Here  in  the  House  we  join  in  extend- 
ing our  deepest  condolences  to  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  the  family. 
From  her  grace,  courage,  and  fortitude 
we  take  fresh  inspiration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  young  President. 
John  F.  Kennedy  truly  articulated  the 
dreams  of  America  and  inspired  young 
men  and  women  to  new  dimensions  of 
service  in  the  cause  of  peace.  His  hope- 
ful and  courageous  approach  to  the  fu- 
ture will  long  live  in  the  hearts  of  the 
people. 

Who  can  forget  his  call  to  a  new  gen- 
eration of  Americans — "ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

Who  can  forget  his  injunction  "to  in- 
voke the  wonders  of  science  instead  of 
Its  terrors"  in  exploring  the  stars,  con- 
quering the  deserts,  eradicating  disease, 
tapping  the  ocean  depths,  and  encour- 
aging the  arts  and  commerce. 

Who  can  forget  his  recognition  of  the 
great  truth  that  our  "revolutionary  be- 
liefs"— Including  the  rights  of  man 
"come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the 
State  but  from  the  hand  of  God." 

Now  that  he  has  passed — but  with  us 
still — let  us  remember  his  imperatives: 

First.  That  "our  strength  as  well  as 
our  convictions  have  Imposed  upon  this 
Nation  the  role  of  leader  in  freedom's 
cause." 

Second.  That  "continued  Federal  leg- 
islative inaction — on  civil  rights — will 
continue,  if  not  increase,  racial  strife — 
causing  the  leadership  of  both  sides  to 
pass  from  the  hands  of  reasonable  and 
responsible  men  to  the  purveyers  of  hate 
and  violence." 

Third.  That  in  building  the  peace — 
"together  we  shall  save  our  planet  or 
together  we  shall  perish  in  its  flames" 
and  that  "it  is  our  intention  to  challenge 
the  Soviet  Union,  not  to  an  arms  race, 
but  to  a  p>eace  race;  to  advance  step  by 
step,  stage  by  stage,  until  general  and 
complete  disarmament  has  actually  been 
achieved." 

Finally,  do  not  his  words  before  the 
Massachusetts  Legislative  bear  relevance 
to  each  of  us  here  in  the  Congress: 

Of  those  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  is 
required.     And  when  at  some  future  date 
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the  high  court  of  hUtory  sits  In  judgment 
on  each  one  of  us — recording  whether  in  our 
brief  span  of  service  we  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  State— -our  success  or  failxire, 
in  whatever  office  we  may  hold,  will  be  meas- 
ured by  the  answers  to  four  questions :  Were 
we  truly  men  of  courage — ^were  we  truly  men 
of  judgment — were  we  truly  men  of  integ- 
rity— were  we  truly  men  of  dedication. 

And  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this  hour  of 
stark  tragedy  for  our  country,  may  we 
stand  as  one  man  back  of  our  President 
and  our  Government.  May  Almighty 
God  guide  and  sustain  President  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  JonxsJ. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  we  are  gathered  here  today  to  pay 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  yoimg  cou- 
rageous hero,  my  prayer  to  God  is  that 
he  has  not  died  in  vain.  I  have  neither 
the  words  nor  the  eloquence  of  speech  to 
express  the  feelings  that  I  have  experi- 
enced since  hearing  the  first  report,  that 
came  over  the  radio  to  which  I  was  lis- 
tening at  the  time,  that  our  President 
had  been  shot.  "Who"  and  "why?"  were 
the  first  questions  to  enter  my  mind. 
Incredulous,  I  reasoned,  that  here  in  the 
United  States,  an  assassin's  bullet  would 
be  the  means  of  extinguishing  the  life  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  But 
as  the  minutes  and  hours  passed,  with 
the  news  bulletins  of  the  rapidly  devel- 
oping events  of  the  day,  I  began  remind- 
ing myself  of  the  increasing  evidences  of 
hatred,  bigotry,  distrust,  and  lack  of  re- 
spect for  constituted  authority  which  ap- 
parently has  been  growing  in  this  coun- 
try for  sometime.  It  was  then  that  I  be- 
gan to  reluctantly  admit  to  myself  that 
such  a  tragedy  was  possible.  Was  this 
God's  way  of  shocking  this  Nation  into  a 
realization  of  the  responsibilities  of  each 
of  us  as  individual  members  of  what  had 
been  presumed  to  be  an  enlightened  and 
Intelligent  society?  Was  it  His  way  of 
reminding  us  that  we  as  a  Nation  had  so 
far  departed  from  the  ways  of  decency, 
that  we  were  approaching  a  moral  de- 
generation that  would  eventually  and  in- 
evitably result  in  the  decline  and  fall  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  the  last 
hope  for  millions  of  people  who  were  be- 
ing forced  to  live  not  only  in  a  world  of 
turmoil,  but  under  conditions  that  pre- 
vented them  from  enjoying  the  peace, 
the  freedom  and  the  many  advantages  of 
life  that  were  synonymous  with  the 
United  States?  In  the  almost  2  weeks 
that  have  passed  since  that  tragic  day, 
including  the  traditional  Thanksgiving 
season,  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
despite  the  great  loss  which  this  world 
has  suffered,  we  still  have  many  things 
about  which  we  can  be  thankful.  The 
uninterrupted  transition  which  has  oc- 
curred in  the  President's  office  has  dem- 
onstrated to  the  world  that  our  system 
of  Government  is  sound  and  stable,  and 
to  me  at  least  it  has  demonstrated  that 
the  Founding  Fathers  who  originally 
established  this  Government  and  drafted 
the  original  Constitution,  were  acting  un- 
der the  guiding  eye  of  a  benevolent 
Creator.  Our  prayers,  during  the  past 
few  days  have  been  for  our  new  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  that  God  may  continue 
to  give  him  the  wisdom,  the  understand- 


ing, the  coiu-age  and  the  strength,  to 
lead  this  Nation  in  the  direction  that 
He  would  have  us  go;  that  we  may  con- 
tinue to  be  an  inspiration  to  other  na- 
tions, less  fortimate,  to  convince  them, 
through  our  actions  and  our  deeds,  and 
not  through  force  or  compulsion,  that  our 
way  is  one  that  they  may  safely  follow. 
And,  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  our  prayers  are 
for  the  widow  and  the  children  of  our 
late  departed  friend  and  leader.  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  demonstrated 
to  the  world  that  she  Is  a  tower  of 
strength,  a  most  remarkable  woman  by 
any  standard.  Nothing  that  we  can  say 
or  do  here  today  can  assuage  her  grief, 
and  none  of  us  can  fully  understand  the 
agony  and  torture  that  she  has  borne 
during  these  trying  days,  or  even  the 
days  ahead,  but  I  know  it  is  the  hope 
and  prayer  of  all  of  us  that  during  the 
days  and  years  to  come  she  will  have 
every  reason  to  believe,  and  that  her 
children  as  they  grow  into  maturity,  will 
realize  that  the  sacrifice  which  this  hus- 
band and  father  made,  has  left  its  im- 
print upon  all  posterity,  and  that  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  not 
die  in  vain.  May  his  soul  rest  in  peace, 
and  may  God's  richest  blessing  be  upon 
his  family  and  all  those  he  loved. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  including  herewith 
an  editorial,  written  by  Jack  Stapleton, 
Jr.,  publisher  of  the  Daily  Dunklin  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Keimett,  Mo.,  which  appeared 
in  that  publication  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 25, 1963. 

John  PrrzcERAU)  Kennedy 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  laid  to  rest 
today. 

And  his  life  has  become  a  part  of  the 
heritage  of  America,  to  be  told  and  retold 
down  through  the  ages  of  this  Nation  and 
of  the  world. 

A  sobbing  Nation  today  paid  its  last  formal 
tribute  to  John  P.  Kennedy,  but  in  the  days 
and  years  ahead,  there  will  be  many  more 
tributes  paid  to  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Although  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
hang  like  a  nightmare  over  the  minds  of 
Americans,  there  is  enough  reality  in  the 
events  since  Friday  to  make  us  realize  there 
has  indeed  been  a  tragic  death  In  the  Ameri- 
can community,  that  a  void  has  been  left  in 
the  Nation's  leadership,  that  a  man  with  a 
great  vision  for  world  peace  and  brotherhood 
has  lost  his  life  in  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
human  dignity. 

Even  if  we  cannot  understand  the  rea- 
sons for  them,  Americans  everywhere  have 
begun  to  realize  the  significance  of  the  death 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  There  is  a 
new  President  in  the  land,  and  by  virtue  of 
his  experience,  his  devotion  and  his  dedica- 
tion to  public  life,  Americans  somehow  feel 
that  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  be  a  great  Presi- 
dent in  his  own  right. 

One  of  the  reasons  for  this  sense  of  secu- 
rity in  the  new  President  Is  the  record  of  the 
one  he  succeeds.  Prom  the  office  of  the 
Presidency,  John  P.  Kennedy  had  assumed 
the  leadership  of  not  only  these  50  States  but 
of  the  entire  free  world.  This  mantle  of 
leadership  came  not  only  because  he  was  the 
Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  but  because  he  displayed  those 
qualities  of  determination,  intelligence,  for- 
titude, and  bravery  for  which  mankind 
grasps  and  so  often  fails  to  achieve. 

As  elaborate  and  grandiose  as  all  of  the 
formal  eulogies  were,  they  were  echoed  time 
and  time  again  by  every  American  who  has 
often  wept  silent  or  open  tears  since  the 
assassination  last  Friday.    For  it  was  with 


the  average  citizen  that  one  could  find  the 
perfect  tribute,  the  heartfelt  sorrow  of  his 
death.  As  one  Washington  woman  said  as 
she  stood  across  from  the  White  House  last 
Friday  night,  sobbing  quietly.  "He  belonged 
to  all  of  UB,  he  belonged  to  all  of  us."  A 
man  standing  beside  her  txu'ned  and  re- 
plied, "Yes,  we  know  that  now." 

In  a  real  sense,  the  death  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy is  a  martyrdom  which  gives  promise  of 
retiirning  America  to  an  emotional  stability 
which  has  been  too  long  lacking  in  this  na- 
tion of  ours.  For  in  America,  where  civiliza- 
tion has  reached  a  zenith  in  so  many  areas  of 
life,  we  have  too  often  forgotten  that  the 
cause  of  freedom  demands  the  best  in  us, 
and  the  best  from  us,  if  we  are  to  measure 
up  to  oiu-  responsibilities  as  citizens. 

Like  a  cancer  has  grown  the  hate,  the 
grumbling,  awful  hate  which  blackens  men's 
hearts  with  violence,  both  in  word  and  deed. 
The  strident  cry  of  the  alarmist,  the  racist, 
the  hatemonger,  the  extremes  of  both  sides 
have  too  often  turned  American  against 
American.  A  breeding  of  suspicion  has  been 
cast  over  the  land  until  it  has  festered  for 
so  long  that  hate  and  discontent  have  be- 
come a  part  and  parcel  of  the  American  com- 
munity as  much  as  affluence  and  progress. 

The  admonition,  "Thou  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself"  has  been  a  mockery  In 
American  life  for  too  long;  the  struggle  for 
mankind's  freedom  around  the  globe  has 
come  second,  nay  third  or  fourth,  in  too 
many  lives,  in  too  many  minds,  in  too  many 
hearts. 

When  this  hate  is  exposed,  as  it  was  Friday 
in  all  of  its  stark  terror,  America  can  too 
often  see  itself  mirrored  in  the  actions  of  a 
madman.  And  the  awful  consequences  of 
this  hatred,  this  contempt  for  others,  this 
lack  of  Godliness  in  our  lives  is  then  held  up 
for  America  to  see. 

By  the  grace  of  God.  may  we  see  before  it 
is  too  late  and  all  of  mankind  stands  before 
Judgment. 

It  is  too  early  to  Judge  critically  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  35th  President.  Proper 
refiectlon,  intelligent  analysis,  free  of  emo- 
tion, will  be  required  to  make  a  proper  ap- 
praisal. But  to  every  American,  the  dedica- 
tion of  John  P.  Kennedy  to  the  cause  of 
human  freedom  around  the  world  is  ines- 
capable. Diiring  his  relatively  short  tenure, 
he  led  this  Nation  through  some  of  Its  most 
trying  times.  His  record  of  leadership  in  this 
single,  most-important  phase  of  his  office 
has  seldom,  if  ever,  been  surpassed.  The 
direct  confrontation,  for  the  first  time  in 
the  world's  nuclear  age,  between  the  free 
world  and  the  Communist  world  is  of  such 
major  importance  that  it  may  well  mark  the 
most  significant  date  of  the  1960's.  That 
direct  confrontation  with  a  nuclear  power 
that  seeks  our  destruction  was  of  such  awe- 
some proportions  that  many  Americans  still 
cannot  grasp  its  full  meaning.  It  was  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States  who,  as 
only  he  could  do,  ordered  and  directed  that 
confrontation.  And  in  all  of  the  events  of 
reality  of  last  April,  the  awful  truth  of  man- 
kind's destiny  stood  fully  in  focus.  For  this 
moment,  John  P.  Kennedy  may  well  have 
been  divinely  created  by  his  God. 

Blessed  be  the  poor  in  spirit — blessed  be 
those  who  weep  this  day  for  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Blessed  are  they  that  movu-n — may  they 
understand  the  cause  for  which  he  died  and 
embrace  It  forever  in  their  hearts. 

Blessed  are  the  meek — may  the  qualities 
of  our  fallen  President  be  a  part  of  our  minds, 
our  bodies  and  our  souls,  now  and  always. 

Blessed  are  they  which  hunger  and  thirst 
after  righteousness — may  they  leeuA  us 
through  a  period  of  hate  to  the  land  of  peace 
and  forgiveness. 

Blessed  are  the  merciful — may  the  quality 
forever  be  America's. 

Blessed  are  the  piire  in  heart — for  they 
shall  be  divinely  ordained  to  carry  the  ban- 
ner of  peace  and  love. 
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Blessed  we  the  peacemakers — and  may  we 
as  mankind  emulate  them  from  thlB  day  on. 

Blessed  are  Uxey  which  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness  sake — for  theirs  Is  the  Kingdom 
of  Heaven. 

God  bless  John  Pltsgerald  Kennedy. 

Ood  bless  America. 

TTie  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Harris)  .  The  CTiair  recognizes  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Zablocki]. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
a&sa^ination  of  President  Kennedy  is  a 
tragedy  for  our  Nation  and  for  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  throughout  the 
world.  As  no  one  else  in  our  time  he  was 
able  to  awaken  in  the  hearts  of  our  peo- 
ple an  awareness  of  the  tasks  we  must 
perform  before  America's  ideals  can  be- 
come a  reality  for  all  men. 

He  called  our  attention  to  the  un- 
finished business  oi  our  society ;  he  spoke 
of  the  long  twilight  struggle  for  the  free- 
dom of  man;  he  asked  that  we  consider 
what  we  can  do — and  should  do — for  our 
country.  During  the  brief  time  he  spent 
in  the  White  House,  he  devoted  himself 
with  rare  courage  and  energy  to  the  at- 
tainment of  the  promise  of  America — 
both  for  our  people  and  for  those  of 
other  lands. 

I  knew  President  Kennedy  as  a  leader 
and  a  friend.  We  met  in  1948  when  I 
entered  Congress.  Later  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  assist  him  in  the  Wisconsin  pri- 
mai-y  and  in  the  presidential  campaign, 
on  his  road  to  the  White  House.  We  met 
frequently  in  the  past  3  years,  most  re- 
cently upon  my  return  In  mid-October 
from  the  factfinding  trip  to  southeast 
Asia.  At  that  meeting,  as  before.  I  was 
impressed  with  the  youthful  vigor,  clear 
thinking,  and  historical  perspective  of 
President  Kennedy.  As  Cardinal  Cush- 
ing  said  in  eulogy  of  him:  "We  shall  not 
see  his  like  again." 

In  President  Kennedy's  death,  we  have 
lost  a  friend,  a  good  man  and  a  great 
leader.  Let  us  pray  that  with  his  pass- 
ing we  shall  not  also  lose  the  will  which 
he  awakened  within  us.  the  will  to  fol- 
low the  course  which  he  had  set  for  us. 
For  If  that  should  occur,  then  President 
Kennedy's  death  will  go  down  as  one  of 
the  most  tragic  events  In  our  Nation's 
history. 

I  am  confident,  however,  that  our  peo- 
ple will  rally  from  this  stunning  blow 
to  once  again  move  forward  under  the 
able  leadership  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson.  In  our  joxirney  we  have  as  our 
beacon  the  symbolic  eternal  light  that 
flickers  by  the  grave  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery where  lie  the  mortal  remains  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy. 

As  we  mourn  his  loss,  let  us  rededicate 
ourselves  to  the  ideals  and  principles  for 
which  he  fought.  May  God  have  mercy 
upon  his  soul  and  the  United  States  of 
America  which  he  served  so  welL 

To  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  Kennedy  family  go  our 
sincere  prayers  that  the  good  Lord  may 
assist  them  in  their  great  trial  and  sor- 
row. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  no  pub- 
lic figure  has  ever  captured  the  hearts, 
the  confidence,  and  the  suiqx>rt  of  the 
people  it  is  my  privilege  to  represent  in 


the  Congress  like  John  P.  Kennedy.  We 
in  eastern  Kentucky  felt  very  close  to 
him — close  enough  that  some  of  the 
pain,  anguish,  and  complete  sense  of  loss 
being  felt  In  the  hearts  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent's family  now  grips  our  own  hearts. 

When  I  was  first  elected  to  Congress 
and  assimied  duties  on  January  3.  1949, 
one  of  the  first  individuals  that  I  met 
was  the  Honorable  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Congressman  from  the  State  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Like  myself,  he  was  assigned 
to  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  on  which  he  had  served  In  the 
preceding  Congress.  During  the  81st 
Congress  we  had  many  controversial 
subjects  before  the  committee.  Of  the 
present  committee  membership  only  the 
chairman  and  I,  out  of  31  Members  on 
both  sides  of  the  aisle,  were  members  of 
the  committee  at  that  time.  Some  of 
the  most  controversial  pieces  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  House  of  Representatives 
were  considered  by  our  committee  In 
those  years,  particularly  the  minimum 
wage  legislation,  Federal  aid  to  educa- 
tion. Federal  Employment  Practices  Act, 
and  amendments  to  the  so-called  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  that  had  been  enacted  in 
the  previoiw  Congress.  During  the 
years  1949-50  our  committee  was  pre- 
sided over  by  the  gentleman  from  Michi- 
gan. John  Lestnski.  Many  night  ses- 
sions were  held  because  the  hearings 
were  conducted  by  the  full  committee; 
in  other  words,  the  chairman  did  not 
assign  any  of  this  controversial  legisla- 
tion to  subcommittees  but  decided  the 
full  committee  should  hear  all  the  wit- 
nesses on  minimum  wage  legislation  and 
changes  suggested  Ih  the  Taft-Hartley 
Act.  I  shall  always  treasure  the  warm 
working  relationship  I  have  had  with 
that  fine  statesman  since  those  days  of 
the  8l5t  Congress  in  1949. 

His  46  years  of  vibrant  activity  is  an 
enduring  message  conveying  again  to  all 
who  will  listen  that  even  a  tragically 
short  life  can  be  rich  and  full. 

The  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  will  go  down  in  the  annals  of 
history  as  truly  a  man  of  the  people — 
a  man  who  not  only  espoused  freedom 
for  all  men  but  also  was  greatly  con- 
cerned about  the  lack  of  economic  op- 
portimlties  and  substandard  living  con- 
ditions in  many  areas  of  our  country. 
He  turned  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  to  the 
Appalachian  region  where  automation 
and  economic  changes  in  the  coal  and 
other  industries  has  extracted  its  toll  of 
himian  discomfort — high  imemploy- 
ment — low  family  incomes.  The  people 
of  the  Appalachian  area  have  felt  that 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  truly  their  Presi- 
dent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  evidencing  the  regard 
that  eastern  Kentuckians  had  for  our 
late  President  are  many  expressions  of 
the  people  as  carried  in  the  newspapers 
serving  the  eastern  Kentucky  area  which 
I  would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Rec- 
ord following  my  remarks. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  the  family. 

(From  the  Louisville  Courier-Journal,  Nov. 

23.  1863) 

JOHM   P.   KXKIfXDT — 1917-63 

President  Kennedy  Is  dead.  In  the  46th 
year  of  his  life  and  the  third  of  his  presi- 


dency.   A  stunned  and  grieving  Nation  can- 
not, at  once,  assess  the  reasons  why. 

Jc^n  Kennedy  came  upon  the  national 
scene  in  a  time  of  change.  The  face  of  our 
world  was  altering  all  around  lu,  the  temper 
of  our  Nation  was  changing  In  ways  not  al- 
ways understandable.  The  greatest  gift  he 
brought  us  was  the  gallantry  with  which  he 
met  that  spirit  of  change,  the  earnestness 
with  which  he  Bought  the  ways  of  peace 
abroad  and  at  home. 

The  makeshifts  and  compromise*  of  the 
postwar  era  were  falling  apart  when  he  be- 
came President.  He  had  to  chart  new  lines, 
to  watch  for  new  cxurents,  to  make  us  aware 
of  aspirations  still  unmet  and  wrongs  ne- 
glected too  long. 

At  home  and  abroad  the  obstacles  to  prog- 
ress were  dismaying  In  their  mac^tude.  But 
to  a  man  of  Intelligence  and  humanity  the 
sicknesses  which  beset  our  body  politic,  the 
rancors  that  divide  Americans  Into  glaring, 
hostile  camps  were  evils  to  be  overcome  at  all 
costs,  even,  as  It  turned  out,  at  the  cost  of 
life  Itself. 

The  years  and  the  energies  of  John  Ken- 
nedy's presidency  were  dedicated  to  an  effort 
to  bind  up  the  wounds  at  his  world  and  his 
time,  to  heal  the  divisions  that  separate  man 
from  man.  He  sought  an  easing  of  tensions 
within  the  world  community,  the  creation  of 
an  atmosphere  In  which  Blast  and  West  could 
grope  their  way  toward  understanding  and 
an  avoidance  of  nuclear  holocaust.  He 
sought  within  his  Nation  a  middle  ground 
on  which  labor  and  management  could  meet 
for  the  economic  welfare  of  both.  And  he 
sought  to  touch  within  the  hearU  of  men  a 
charity  and  a  decency  that  would  permit 
man  to  live  with  his  fellow  man. 

He  was  a  strong  man.  Impetuous  and  given 
to  the  occasional  outbursts  of  temper  that 
mark  strong  men.  His  feeling  for  the  right 
phrase,  his  artlculateness  and  the  s.-wlng  note 
of  wry  gaiety  which  saved  his  occasional  rhet- 
oric from  any  pompoaAty  have  been  matched 
In  our  time  only  by  Franklin  Roosevelt. 

Underlying  this  surface  grace  and  hu- 
manity of  utterance  was  an  Intellectual 
courage,  a  moral  toughness  that  made  him 
respected  In  his  own  country  and  by  the 
world  at  large.  His  words  were  heeded  even 
by  those  who  disagreed  with  them.  His  will- 
ingness to  take  desperate  risks  for  peace  Im- 
pressed men  who  had  earlier  questioned  the 
force  of  our  will  for  peace.  The  epitaph 
history  will  write  must  take  account  of  thee* 
facts  and  the  progress  he  had  made,  as  It  will 
note  the  sacrifice  demanded  of  him  In  the 
end. 

Stunned  by  his  death,  the  Nation  must 
now  face  the  awesome  questions  that  such 
a  calamity  jxases.  Shall  we  continue  to  try 
to  heal  the  woiuds  of  the  world?  Are  we 
capable  of  the  tolerance  and  patience  and 
InteUect  that  the  search  for  peace  demands? 
Can  we  honor  the  concepts  of  dignity  and 
decency  and  brotherhood  on  which  our  Na- 
tion was  founded?  Or  shall  we  be  sacrificed, 
as  our  President  has  been  sacrificed,  on  the 
altar  of  man's  refusal  to  live  with  man? 

Of  the  new  President,  taking  office  under 
circumstances  so  tragic,  one  may  say  the 
Nation  Is  fortunate  that  his  experience  Is 
wide,  his  goals  are  those  for  which  President 
Kennedy  fought  and  that  he  has  the  courage 
to  walk  the  high  and  lonely  path  his  prede- 
cessor has  marked  out.  May  Ood  be  with 
him. 
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(Prom  the   Louisa    (Ky.)    Big  Sandy   News, 

Nov.  28,  1*631 
A  Belovb)  Prbsisent  Lais  to  Rest;  Hib  Suc- 
CKssoB  To  Carbt  On  bt  thk  Hxlp  or  God 
Residents  of  Louisa  and  Lawrence  County 
Joined  a  shocked  nation  and  world  In  mourn- 
ing the  death  of  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy. 
36th  and  youngest  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  was  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet 
Prlday,  November  23.  while  on  a  speaking 
tour  of  Texas  and  died,  a  short  time  after  the 


ambush    shooting.    In    Parkland    Hospital, 
Dallas. 

The  news  of  the  tragedy  here  and  elsewhere 
was  met  with  disbelief  at  first,  but  when  It 
became  a  reality  the  stvmned  citizens  Joined 
a  stunned  nation  and  his  family  In  mourn- 
ing his  untimely  death  which  deprives  the 
Nation  of  one  of  Its  greatest  leaders. 

Texas  Gov.  John  B.  Connally,  who  was  also 
shot  as  he  sat  side  by  side  with  the  late 
President  In  the  open  car,  Is  reported  to  be 
recovering  from  his  wounds. 

These  heads  of  governments  were  reported- 
ly slain  and  wounded  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
a  former  nmrlne  whose  records  show  he  was 
twice  court-martialed  while  In  the  service 
and  received  an  undesirable  discharge  so  he 
could  accept  citizenship  In  the  Soviet  Union. 
Oswald  died  48  hours  later  from  bullet 
wounds  Infilcted  by  Jack  Ruby,  an  operator 
of  two  striptease  Joints  In  Dallas.  He  Is  now 
In  custody,  charged  with  murder. 

The  24-year-old  Oswald,  a  native  of  New 
Orleans.  La.,  a  self-styled  Russian  and  a 
member  of  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee, 
married  a  Russian  girl.  He  was  the  father 
of  two  small  children. 

Many  beautiful  and  touching  tributes  from 
across  the  Nation  and  around  the  world  were 
paid  the  late  President.  Many  have  praised 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  other  members  of  the 
Kennedy  famUy  for  the  courage  they  dis- 
played In  their  trying  hours.  Perhaps  one  of 
the  most  touching  scenes  was  when  John. 
Jr.,  a  3-year-old,  saluted  a  farewell  to  hU 
daddy,  thus  becoming  the  brave  soldier  his 
father  would  have  wanted  him  to  be. 

As  a  means  of  expressing  their  loyalty,  de- 
votion, and  grief,  some  churches  have  con- 
ducted memorial  services,  church  bells  have 
tolled  and  on  Monday,  the  day  declared  by 
the  new  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  as  a 
day  of  mourning,  was  observed  here  by  clos- 
ing business  places,  city,  county  offices  and 
city  and  county  schools.  Heads  of  city  and 
county  governments.  Lawrence  County  Bar 
Association,  ministerial  association,  parent- 
teacher  organization,  superintendent  of 
schools,  both  political  parties,  Democrat 
and  Republican,  were  Invited  by  the  News  to 
express  their  sympathies  and  views  and  all 
have  responded.  Their  expressions  are  In- 
corporated In  this  story. 
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Eulogies 

LAWRENCE    COUNTY    BAH    ASSOCIATION 

Being  aware  that  no  statement,  by  It, 
could  hope  to  add  any  vital  significance  to 
the  private  and  public  condolences  offered  to 
the  bereaved  family  of  our  assassinated  Pres- 
ident, and  that  words  cannot  adequately  ex- 
press our  feelings  of  the  loss  of  this  great 
Intellect  from  the  leadership  of  our  Nation 
and  the  world.  Nevertheless,  we  believe 
such  a  baseless  atrocity  against  law  and  order 
should  be  an  occasion  for  every  citizen  to 
cry  out  In  shame  for  the  sins  of  omission 
which  would  generate  such  wanton  destruc- 
tion. 

It  is  Inconceivable  that  any  citizen  should 
be  so  Ignorant  of  our  system  of  "govern- 
ment imder  law."  or  believe  that  an  objective 
for  good  or  evil,  could  be  achieved  by  taking 
the  life  of  our  President  or  any  other  public 
officer,  or  that  such  hatred  could  be  gener- 
ated against  the  one  holding  an  office  as  to 
create  a  desire  In  any  mind,  no  matter  how 
depraved,  to  remove  him  by  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

In  mourning  the  loss  of  our  leader,  we 
should  each  be  rededlcated  to  the  faith  of 
ovu-  Pounding  Fathers  that  this  Nation,  un- 
der God,  shall  grow  under  law  Into  a  coim- 
try  of  freedom  and  Justice  for  all. 
C.  F.  See,  Jr., 

Secretary, 
Lawrence  County  Bar  A3»ociation. 

LAWKXNCK    COUNTY    DEMOCRATIC    CHAIRMAN 

Like  millions  of  other  Americans,  I  can- 
not express  In  words  jtbe  shock  of  the  late 


President's  death  and  the  way  It  was  brought 
about. 

I  believe  history  will  record  the  name  of 
John  P.  Kennedy  alongside  those  of  Thomas 
Jefferson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt,  for  his  dedicated  service  to  his 
country,  and  his  efforts  toward  world  peace 
and  equal  rights  for  all  men. 

Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  young  family  were 
the   Image  of  America   itself.     This   young 
couple,    highly    trained,    very    capable    and 
willing,   were  eager  to  meet  each  responsi- 
bility of  their  high  calling.    John  P.  Kennedy 
will  be  missed  throughout  the  world. 
John  B.  Patton, 
Chairman.  Lawrence  County  Democrat 
Party. 

LOUISA    MINISTERIAL     ASSOCIATION 

The  Word  of  God  says,  "Thou  shalt  not 
kill."  The  murder  of  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  violation  of  God's 
Word.  The  breaking  of  God's  law  Is  sin  and 
sin  always  results  in  hurt,  damage,  misery, 
sorrow,  and  loss.  The  murder  of  our  Chief 
Executive  served  to  amplify  and  magnify 
the  results  of  sin  until  our  Nation  and  the 
entire  world  have  seen  these  results.  We 
have  viewed  them  with  horror  and  dis- 
belief. They  have  brought  an  ache  to  our 
hearts,  a  Ivmap  to  our  throats,  and  tears  to 
our  eyes.  We  have  genuinely  mourned  the 
loss  of  our  President. 

May  the  awfulness  of  this  act  of  murder 
be  etched  Into  our  minds  and  hearts.  It  has 
cost  us  the  life  of  a  talented,  brilliant,  and 
energetic  young  leader.  May  President  Ken- 
nedy's tragic  death  shock  us  Into  the  reali- 
zation that  our  Nation  cannot  afford  the 
wages  of  sin.  His  death  Is  symbolic  of  a 
moral  decay  which  Is  eating  away  at  the 
very  moral  fiber  of  our  Nation.  Our  sin  Is 
sapping  our  true  strength.  His  death  Is  sym- 
bolic of  our  losses. 

Let  us  turn  to  God  through  Jesus  Christ. 
It  Is  only  here  that  we  find  the  spiritual 
powers  for  living  above  sin.  May  we  come 
to  fear  sin  with  all  of  our  hearts  and  to 
dread  Its  wages.  May  we  come  to  love  God 
and  realize  that  He  Is  able  to  save  us  from 
sin.  Let  us  as  Individuals  submit  ourselves 
to  the  win  of  God  through  Jesus  Christ 
On!y  then  will  we  be  able  to  bring  our  be- 
loved Nation  under  the  will  of  God  that  we 
might  truly  serve  Him.  May  God  have  mercy 
upon  us  as  a  nation  for  our  sinfulness. 

W.  L.  Stratton, 
President.  Louisa  Ministerial  Association. 

LAWRENCE   COUWTT    JUDGE 

Lawrence  County  Judge  J.  J.  Jordan  said, 
"This  is  the  most  deplorable  thing  that  has 
ever  happened  to  this  Nation  and  the  world 
It  Is  unbelievable  that  this  could  occur  In  a 
free  country.  I  know  the  rich  and  poor. 
State  and  county,  will  miss  John  P.  Kennedy 
as  he  has  done  so  much  in  1962-63  for  the 
depressed  area  of  eastern  Kentucky  by  ap- 
propriating money  for  building  roads  and 
bridges  In  Lawrence  County  which  would 
have  been  Impossible  for  the  county  to  have 
financed.  Myself  and  the  fiscal  court  deenlv 
feel  this  loss."  ' 

LAWRENCE    COUKTY    REPUBLICAN    CHAIRMAN 

Roy  Potter,  chairman  of  the  Lawrence 
County  Republican  Executive  Committee 
said,  "I  am  deeply  disturbed  by  this  unfor- 
gettable tragedy.  It  Is  almost  unbelievable 
that  this  terrible  thing  could  happen  In  our 
freedom-loving  country. 

"My  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  to  the  entire 
Kennedy  family  in  their  bereavement." 

CITY    or    LOUISA 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  on  behalf 
of  all  the  citizens  of  Louisa.  Ky.,  to  President 
Kennedy's  family  and  the  Nation,  and  to 
pray  for  the  guidance  and  direction  of  our 
new  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  that 
we  may  have  peace  and  good  will  among  all 
nations.  _ 

Claude  t.  Wilson, 

Mayor,  City  of  Louisa. 


LOUISA  PTA 

Mrs.  Andrew  York,  president,  said:  "Mem- 
bers of  the  Louisa  Elementary  Parent-Teach- 
ers' Association  Join  the  Nation  In  expressing 
sjrmpathy  to  all  the  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family.  In  the  passing  of  our  late  President, 
Mr.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  pledge  their  full 
support  and  prayers  to  their  new  President, 
Mr.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Let  us  remember 
that  the  American  way  of  life  Is  the  only 
one  capable  of  Insuring  peace  and  security. 
The  battle  for  human  rights  is  being  borne 
by  our  children  and  youth." 

She  continued:  "There  has  never  been  a 
time  In  the  history  of  the  parent-teachers' 
association  when  It  was  so  Important  that 
every  member  give  urgent  attention  to  the 
vital  Issues  of  himian  relation  programs,  as 
In  the  coming  year." 

"A  good  man  never  dies — 

In  worthy  deed  and  prayer. 
And  helpful  hands  and  honest  eyes, 

If  smiles  and  tears  be  there; 
Who  lives  for  you  and  me — 

Lives  for  the  world  he  tries 
To  help — he  lives  eternally,  \ 

A  good  man  never  dies." 

— James  Whitcomb  Riley, 
lawrence  county  schools 
The  assassination  of  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  left  the  free  world  stunned 
beyond  words.  The  greatest  leader  of  the 
free  world,  of  this  generation.  Is  lost  to  civili- 
zation because  his  assassin  was  not  taught 
the  principles  of  democracy  by  his  parents, 
his  chvirch,  his  school,  or  the  other  orgsoil- 
zatlons  with  which  he  came  In  contact  dur- 
ing his  short  life. 

We,  as  American  citizens,  should  render 
the  man  who  replaces  him  as  President  of 
these  United  States  the  benefit  of  our  prayers 
and  our  undivided  support  until  that  office 
Is  reaffirmed  as  the  symbol  of  the  security 
of  the  free  world. 

W.  A.  Cbxxk. 
Superintendent.      Lawrence      County 
Schools. 
President  Kennedy's  death  cotild  not  have 
come  at  a  more  crucial  time  In  our  Nation, 
but.  In  the  words  of  the  late  James  A.  Gar- 
field   (an   assassinated   President   In    1881), 
"Fellow  citizens,  God  reigns  and  the  Gov- 
ernment In  Washington  still  lives." 

Following  the  ceremonies  at  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral,  Monday,  by  Richard  Cardinal 
Cushlng,  Archbishop  of  Boston,  an  old  friend 
of  the  Kennedy  family,  the  late  President 
now  rests  In  beautiful  Arlington  Cemetery 
near  the  resting  place  of  another  great  Pres- 
ident, Abraham  Lincoln,  who  succumbed  to 
a  bullet  fired  by  another  assassin,  John 
Wilkes  Booth,  on  April  14,  1865. 

The  funeral  ceremonies  were  attended  by 
representatives  of  governments  around  the 
Nation  and  from  most  of  the  countries  of  the 
world.  Over  his  resting  place  will  bum  an 
eternal  flame,  lit  by  his  widow,  assisted  by 
two  of  his  brothers.  Robert  and  Ted. 

(Prom  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald, 

Nov.  28,  1963] 

A  TIME  TO  Every  Purpose— A  Time  To  Moumw, 

A  Time  To  Give  Thanks 

"To  every  thing  there  Is  a  season,  and  a 

time   to  every   purpose   under   the    heaven 

•  •  •  a  time  to  be  born,  a  time  to  die  •  •  • 

a  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal  •  •  •  a 

time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh  •  •   •  a 

time   to   love,  and  a   time  to  hate  •  •   •  a 

time  of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace" — Eccleslas- 

tes  3. 

The  season  Is  Thanksgiving,  a  time  of  Joy- 
ful praise  to  the  Lord  for  His  bountiful  good- 
ness, but  now  a  time  of  mourning  for  the 
dead  man  who  loved  these  words  from  the 
Holy  Bible. 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had 
"his  purpose  •  •  •  hU  time  to  live,  and  his 
time  to  die."  We  who  mourn  cannot  under- 
stand why  this  man's  talents  were  taken  from 
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thlA  earth,  and  In,  aueh  tragic  manner,  shot 
down  from  ambush  by  a  llttie  man  dlssatis- 
fl«d  with  hU  own  world  and  othera.  A  bor- 
r«ndoua  deed  that  leaves  not  only  thla  Na- 
tion but  the  world  in  a  atate  of  shock  and 
diabeUef  that  such  a  thing  can  take  place 
tn  America,  the  land  of  the  free,  man's  last, 
best  hope  on  earth. 

Violence  of  this  nature  is  a  thing  abhorred 
by  true  Americans.  Therefore  the  second 
violent  act  just  48  hours  later,  which  claimed 
the  life  of  the  accused  killer  was  almost  aa 
repugnant  to  us  as  the  President's  assassina- 
tion. It  was  simply  more  violence,  an  act 
which  sealed  the  man's  lips  forever  before 
justice  could  be  meted  through  our  courts. 
It  profited  nothing.     Violence  never  does. 

As  we  ponder  over  John  Kennedy's  being 
plucked  from  our  midst  in  the  very  flower  of 
his  life,  our  "whys"  are  too  many  to  be  an- 
swered, as  they  always  are.  The  inexplicable 
divine  plan  is  never  revealed  except  in  God's 
own  time.  Therefore,  it  behooves  each  of  us 
to  respect  this  man's  memory  for  his  contri- 
butions to  humanity,  and  for  the  example  he 
set  as  a  man  of  faith  and  character. 

So  let  us  mourn,  and  rightly  so.  but  let  us 
also  learn  from  his  greatness  of  spirit.  Let 
us  acquire  some  of  his  tolerance  and  under- 
standing for  our  fellow  men.  regardless  of 
their  race,  creed,  or  color.  This  was  the  great 
task  to  which  he  bent  his  vitalities.  It's 
what  John  Kennedy  would  have  wanted  for 
tribute. 

The  torch  has  been  passed  to  other  hands. 
Another  leader,  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, quickly  assumed  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment. His  experience  points  to  his  ability 
to  carry  on  with  full  measure  of  success.  We 
trust  every  American  will  do  his  small  part 
to  assist.  In  the  city,  on  the  farm,  or  the 
small  town  such  as  ours. 

So  on  thla  Ttiankaglvlng  Day,  we  can  And 
much  for  which  to  be  thankful.  Not  the 
least  of  our  blessings  is  the  Am«-lcan  sys- 
tem ot  government,  which  never  faltered 
while  paying  the  highest  tribute  to  our 
leader. 

We  Join  the  world  In  paying  tribute  to  John 
PltBgerald  Kennedy,  who  gave  his  life  to  his 
coimtry.  On  Thanksgiving  Day,  let  us  re- 
joice In  his  good  works,  his  portion  on  this 
ecoth,  and  pray  Ood's  blessing  on  the  man 
who  Is  now  President. 

It  is  the  season  for  giving  thanks. 


[From  the  Hazard  (Ky.)  Herald. 
Nov.  28,  19031 

DxATU  or  A   Passmurr 
A  shot  rang  out  through  the  crowd  that  day. 
It  took  the  life  of  our  President  away. 
An  assassin's  mind  was  poisoned  it  seems 
Against    our    country's    future,    hopes    and 

dreams. 
The  world  was  shocked,  grief-stricken  and 

stunned. 
And  with  all  oiir  prayers,  nothing  could  be 

done. 
This  too  was  a  shot  heard  "round  the  world — 
For  in  no  time  the  news  was  hurled 
Across  the  sea  to  many  a  land 
Where  people  who  heard  coiildnt  understand 
Why  In  America,  the  land  of  the  free. 
Such  a  thing  that  happened,  they  couldn't 

see. 
Our  loss  is  great,  but  we  still  must  go 
On  and  on  aiul  let  our  faith  grow 
For  in  America,  th«  land  of  the  brave 
Otu"  red,  white  and  blue  Is  still  free  to  wave. 
And  our  Government  by  the  people  has  not 

perished 
And  thanks  be  to  God,  we've  stOl  thla  to  be 

cherished. 

— Ida  Ln  Hamsxl. 
Composed.  November  33,  1963. 


(From  tlwHaaard  (Ky.)  Herald. 
Nov. 28,  1983] 

CoMPAKisoif  or  Two  Pbesidewts 

NovKMBza  25,  1983. 
Through  the  assassination  and  death  of 
our  35th  President.  I  have  heard  and  read 
various  comparisons  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  our  16th  President,  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. From  two  books  I  have  both  well  worn 
with  age.  called  Heart  Throbs"  and  written 
around  the  turn  of  the  century.  I  find  the 
following  on  the  death  and  assassination  of 
Lincoln: 


CAanCLO  ON  the  death  of  LINCOLN 

"There  are  times  in  the  history  of  men 
and  nations  when  they  stand  so  near  the  veil 
that  separates  mortals  and  Immortals,  time 
from  eternity,  and  men  from  their  God  that 
they  can  almost  hear  the  breathings  and  feel 
the  pulsations  of  the  heart  of  the  Infinite. 
Through  such  a  time  has  thU  Nation  passed. 
When  250.000  brave  splrlu  passed  from  the 
field  of  honor  through  that  Uiin  veil  to  the 
presence  of  God.  and  when  at  last  Its  parting 
folds  admitted  the  martyred  President  to  the 
company  of  the  dead  heroes  of  the  Republic, 
the  Nation  stood  so  near  the  veil  that  the 
whispers  of  God  were  heard  by  the  children 
of  men.  Awe  stricken  by  His  voice,  the  Amer- 
ican people  knelt  In  tearful  reverence  and 
made  a  solemn  covenant  with  God  and  each 
other  that  this  Nation  should  be  saved  from 
its  enemies:  that  all  iu  glories  should  be 
restored.  It  remains  for  us,  consecrated  by 
that  great  event,  and  under  that  covenant 
with  God,  to  keep  the  faith,  to  go  forward 
In  the  great  work  until  it  shall  be  completed. 
Pollowlng  the  lead  of  that  great  man.  and 
obeying  the  high  behests  of  Ood.  let  us 
remember : 

"He  has  sounded  forth  His  trumpet  that  shall 
never  call  retreat; 

"He  is  sifting  oat  the  hearts  of  men  before 
His  judgment  seat; 

"Be  swift,  my  soul,  to  answer  Him;  be  jubi- 
lant, my  feet. 

"For  God  Is  marching  on. 

"And  his  closing  sUtement  in  his  New  York 
speech  was: 

"God  reigns,  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington still  lives. 

— "Jamis  a.  Oakrelo." 

The  above  seemed  so  true  today  on  the 
assassination  and  death  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, I  am  moved  to  submit  same  to  your 
paper  to  be  published  if  you  see  fit. 

Urs.  Ida  Lkk  Hansel, 

Hazard,  Ky. 

J  From  the  Maysvllle  (Ky.)  Daily  Independ- 
ent, Nov.  23,  1963) 

The  UNroacxTTABLS  IIan 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  now  Immortal. 

As  an  assassin's  bullet  sped  the  President 
of  the  United  States  to  stand  in  judgment 
before  Almighty  God,  tears  mingled  with  our 
prayers  for  the  loss  of  this  earthly  leader. 
On  this  dread  day  of  November  22,  1963.  time 
stopped  before  he  could  fulfill  the  hope  of 
greatness  every  American  knew  he  had. 
Countless  millions  prayed  for  his  soul : 

"Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him.  O  Lord,  and 
let  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him." 

John  Kennedy  is  the  only  President  who 
ever  shook  our  hand  or  allowed  us  to  break 
bread  with  him.  We.  who  are  nobody,  had 
been  asked  for  our  advice  and  left  his  pres- 
ence humbled  as  if  we  too  were  another  Atlas 
weighted  down  by  the  burden  of  a  world 
too  heavy  to  support. 

Yes,  John  Kennedy  was  the  Mr.  President 
by  whose  side  we  walked  Into  the  state  din- 
ing room  to  eat  food  that  might  have  been 
ambrosia.    He  was  Mr.  President  who  went 


up  in  the  elevator  with  us  to  show,  on  an 
Impulse  of  course,  the  bedroom  of  another 
grsat  hero,  Abraham  Linotdn.  With  love, 
John  Kennedy  touched  this  sacred  menoento 
or  some  other  symbol  dear  to  him  and  to 
Jacqueline.  Thinking  back  now  to  that  day. 
there  seems  now  a  prescience  of  tragedy  we 
shall  never  forget. 

We  need  more  than  tired,  defaced  words 
In  this  time  of  sorrow  to  try  to  capture  the 
essence  which  was  John  Kennedy. 

None  of  us  shall  be  able  to  do  it.  For 
who  can  say  with  sureness  what  was  the 
spirit  of  a  man  who  knows  now  that  there  In 
no  greater  love  than  to  lay  down  his  life  for 
another? 

John  Kennedy  was  like  that  Despite  all 
the  frailties  of  man.  and  he  had  his  share 
of  them,  he  already  had  proved  in  his  short 
48  years  his  invincibility  to  death.  Already 
familiar  with  personal  pain  and  the  heart- 
break of  the  loss  of  a  son,  and.  yea.  familiar 
too  with  the  bitter  taste  of  failure  of  some 
of  his  dreams.  Jack  Kennedy  had  experienced 
a  long  preparation  for  yesterday's  tragedy. 
Now  in  his  final  trial  he  has  proved  his  Inde- 
structibility. 

If  in  dying,  the  magnificence  of  his  vision 
can  yet  be  executed  by  the  peoples  of  these 
United  States,  he  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 
If  his  death  brings  us  the  wisdom  of  which 
we  have  such  a  terrible  need,  he  shall  yet 
live. 

We  loved  him.    So  did  you. 

(From   the   Morehead    (Ky.)    News,  Nov.  28, 
1963] 

The    PtTBLiSHEK's    Pen:    Appbopriatelt    We 
Devote  Th»  Coltjmn  to  John  Kennxot 

Morehead,  and  this  area,  like  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  and  most  of  the  clvUized 
world,  was  at  a  standstill  in  shock  and  near 
unl>elief  from  Friday  afternoon  through  the 
weekend  as  an  assassin's  bullet  removed  a 
great  and  courageous  leader  from  this  earth. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was,  in  our  book, 
the  greatest  President  of  all,  even  though 
many  of  his  programs  are  unfinished.  Per- 
haps our  evaluation,  and  grief,  is  deeper  be- 
cause he  was  the  only  President  that  we 
knew  personally. 

While  he  was  a  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency— the  Democratic  nominee — It  was  our 
privilege  to  spend  4  days  with  his  public  re- 
lations oorjae,  many  of  whom  are  now  on  the 
White  House  staff. 

Later,  we  attended  a  dinner  for  about  20 
newsmen  in  the  White  House.  The  place 
cards  had  each  Individual's  name  engraved 
in  gold  (protocol  for  state  dinners)  and  we 
were  only  one  seat  removed  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Our  friend,  and  colleague,  J.  T.  Norrls 
8r..  publisher  of  the  Ashland  Dally  Independ- 
ent, sat  next  to  President  Kennedy. 

We  recall  our  one  question  during  that 
2-hour  forum.  It  was:  "Mr.  President,  we 
recently  heard  a  speaker  who  was  a  member 
of,  and  official  representative  of  the  Strategic 
Air  Command,  say  that  our  greatest  danger 
was  Russia  destroying  our  nuclear  bases  be- 
fore we  could  get  our  planes  off  the  ground, 
and  he  further  indicated  that  we  were  not 
keeping  enough  of  these  planes,  fully  loaded 
with  nuclear  l>ombs  In  the  air  24  hours  a 
day.  Could,  or  would  yon,  comment  on 
this?" 

The  President  answered:  "First,  let  me  say 
that  Mr.  Khrushchev  and  I  are  agreed  that 
in  the  event  of  nuclear  war  that  society 
and  humanity  as  we  know  It  will  be  de- 
stroyed. Specifically,  answering  your  qiMs- 
tlon — I  will  say  that  we  do  have  eufflclent 
planes  in  the  air  for  the  SAC  to  retaliate 
and  destroy  Russia,  or  any  aggressor.  We 
would  destroy  each  othw." 

A  week  later  we  read  in  the  newspapers 
that  SAC  had  more  than  doubled,  perhaps 
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trebled,  the  ntunber  of  planes  tn  the  air 
at  all  times.  Of  course,  this  had  already 
been  ordered  by  ths  President  before  our 
question. 

Last  year  we  traveled  with  the  White 
House  press  on  a  mission  much  like  the 
one  at  Dallas  where  a  little  punk  fired  thai 
fstal  and  historic  shot  from  a  maU-order 
rifle.  We  were  included  In  one  press  pooi 
that  rode  in  the  same  plane  that  took  Ur. 
Kennedy  to  Texas  and  returned  with  his 
body. 

We  could  write  colunans  about  the  security 
measures  taken  by  the  Secret  Service  that 
we  saw  firsthand  to  protect  the  President 
It  was  evident  that  the  greatest  concern 
was  vulnerability  of  Mr.  Kennedy  when 
riding  in  an  open  car.  We  heard  it  men- 
tioned several  times  that  the  mountains  of 
western  Pennsylvania  through  which  the 
President  was  traveling  at  the  time  were 
one  of  the  real  danger  spots,  that  a  sniper 
could  be  hidden  on  a  mountain  side,  or  toss 
explosives  from  a  steep  cliff. 

Concern  of  the  Secret  Service  reached  a 
climax  at  Washington.  Pa.,  where  about 
30.000  had  gathered.  The  platform  was  un- 
usually high.  The  Washington  Hotel,  just 
across  the  street,  was  cleared  of  all  but  the 
first  fioor  and  we  heard  members  of  the 
Secret  Service  say  after  the  speech  finished 
"We're  glad  that  one  is  over." 

The   White   House   press   corps.   Including 
Presidential  Press  Secretary  Pierre  Salinger 
went  out  of  their  way  to  entertain  and  ad- 
vise us.  probably  because  we  were  a  country 
editor  among  big-name  writers. 
«,?^*  ***^*  preserved  the  White  House  and 
White   House   press   memos  for  our  grand- 
chUdren.    Where  else,  in  all  the  world,  could 
a  rural,  grassroots  edlto-  of  a  weekly  news- 
paper be  accorded  such  red  carpet  treatment 
Including  a  personal  Christmas  card  last  year 
from  John  Fitzgerald  and  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy. 

a<OT7u«ns 
A  report  is  on  the  desk  that  church  at- 
tendance in  Morehead.  and  perhaps  all  this 
area,  may  have  reached  an  alltlme  high 
Sunday  as  people  gathered  in  houses  of 
the  Lord  to  mourn  the  passing  of  President 
Kennedy  and  pray  for  our  new  leader  Lyn- 
don Balnes  Johnson. 

MZDrrATtoiv 
Also  at  hand,  and  to  the  credit  of  a  great 
nation,  is  that  business  in  the  NaUon's  bars 
and  liquor  stores  feU  off  60  percent,  or  more 

medlUted  instead  of  trying  to  drown  their 
deep  sorrow. 

MUST  have  huxt 

CasUng  back,  we  recall  that  Glenn  W 
Lane,  Democratic  county  chairman,  was  ths 
first  outspoken  and  effective  ally  of  Mr  Ken- 
nedy in  Rowan  County.  Mr.  Lane  sold  him- 
self at  the  1956  National  Convention  in  Chi- 
cago when  Mr.  Kennedy  barely  lost  the 
nomination  for  Vice  President. 
roND  MEMoar 

The  January  1961  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  witnessed  a  blizzard  at  the 
NaUon's  Capital.  Somehow,  two  choice  in- 
augural platform  tlckeu  were  obtained  for 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lester  Hogge.  deans  of  the  con- 
siderable delegation  from  Rowan  Coimty  and 
eastern  Kentucky.  After  the  InauguAtion 
Mr.  Hogge  said:  "That  was  the  greatest 
speech  (Kennedy's)  ever  deUvered  •  •  •  He 
Will  go  down  in  history  m  one  of  the  great 
Presidents  of  all  time  " 


UNTIMEI.TT 

Many  think  the  assassination  almost  ru- 
ined the  founders'  day  pnogram  marking  the 
*Oth  anniversary  of  Morehead  State  College 
"'^dent  Adron  Doran  announced  the  death 
Of  the  President  shortly  after  the  program 
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started  at  ths  fieldhouse.  Almost  In  unison, 
the  3.600  present  gasped  and  said  "Oh,  no."' 
But  at  every  founders'  day  In  the  yean  to 
come,  people  will  recaU  the  simultaneous 
events  In  1983. 

ApraopaiATB 
Gov.  Bert  Oombs  had  handed  news  media 
the  text  of  h's  founders'  day  speech  con- 
taining high  praise  for  M8C,  its  president, 
regents,  and  progress.  He  discarded  the 
speech,  said  a  few  words,  and  then  appropri- 
ately asked  the  coUege  chaplain,  Dr.  Gabriel 
Banks,  to  lead  the  assemblage  In  the  Lord's 
Prayer. 

POSITION  or  POWES 

One  of  the  closes*  friends  and  allies  of 
President  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  is  Ken- 
tucky's former  Governor  and  former  U5 
Senator  Earle  C.  Clements.  It  is  certain  that 
Clements,  presenUy  legislative  chairman  of 
the  Maritime  Union,  wUl  have  a  powerful 
voice  at  Washington  and  will  confer  often 
with  the  President  on  domestic  policies  as  he 
has  through  the  years.  It  Is  probable  that 
Kennedy's  death  will  result  In  reallnements 
of  the  Ned  Breathitt  administration  and 
Democratic  policy  in  Kentucky. 

PaOCLAMATIONS 

It  is  rare  that  we  observe  proclamations 
requesting  all  business  places  to  close.  We 
had  two  within  3  days.  County  Judge  W.  C 
Flannery  and  Mayor  Kldon  T.  Evans  issued 
a  proclamation  for  business  to  halt  from  2 
until  4  o'clock  Friday  in  observance  of  MSC 
Pounders  Day.  Mayor  Evans  signed  a  proc- 
lamation Sunday  requesting  the  same  thing 
from  noon  until  2  o'clock  Monday  during  the 
funeral  and  burial  of  President  Kennedy. 

TJNtJSUAL 

Our  youngest  granddaughter  is  3  years  old 
During  her  brief  life  the  United  States  has 
had  three  presidents — ^Dwight  D.  Eisenhower 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  now  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson.  In  the  event  President 
Johnson  does  not  succeed  himself  she  wUl 
have  seen  four  different  presidents  when 
still  4  years  of  age. 

CXJiraUNICATIONS 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
wUl  also  go  down  in  history  as  the  finest 
-overage  by  newspapers,  television,  and  radio 
of  any  event.  Many  Americans  did  not  learn 
of  the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
2  or  3  days.  The  reports  then  were  so  con- 
fused that  waves  of  rumors  and  misinforma- 
tion spread  that  the  Government  in  Wash- 
ington had  been  overthrown. 

IN    CONCLUSION 

History  may  record  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, a  Roman  Catholic,  did  more  than  any 
other  man  to  effect  an  understanding  be- 
tween all  religions  and  all  churches  in  the 
world. 

thankscivinq 
Despite  this  great  tragedy  which  could 
change  the  course  of  the  world  or  could  lead 
to  the  end  of  modem  civilization  we  have 
much  to  be  grateful  for  on  this  Thanksgiving 
Day.  As  one  local  minister  put  it  in  hU 
sermon  Sunday  we  have  more  to  be  thankful 
for  than  any  people  on  this  earth.  On  be- 
half of  the  staff,  and  personnel,  of  the  More- 
head  News  we  wish  you  a  bountiful  Thanks- 
giving and  a  strengthening  of  family  ties. 

(From  the  Prestonsbiu^  (Ky.) ,  Floyd  County 
Times,  Nov.  28, 1963  ] 
This   Tbacbdt   Poses    Many   QtrEsnoMS 
What  shall   we  say  now,  almost  a  week 
after  the  tragic  event  occurred? 

Mere  words,  with  all  their  shades  and  tones 
have  been  employed  by  others,  and  they  are 
inadequate.  Our  addendum  to  the  great  lay 
of  grief  would  be  equaly  inadequate.    Those 
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Intangibles  of  the  human  spirit  cry  out  for 
expression  but  so  often  are  inexpressible. 

Then  let  us  t\im  to  facts,  which  In  them- 
selves are  sad  enough. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  stricken  down  by  cowardly  attack  en- 
gendered of  hatred.  The  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Texas  lives  but  not  because  the  gun- 
man who  sought  the  deaths  of  the  two  men 
wlUed  it  so.  Leas  than  48  hovu-s  later,  the 
man  accused  of  the  President's  assassination 
has  himself  been  gunned  down  at  a  time 
when  he  was  as  defenseless  as  was  his  victim. 
Is  there  something  basically  wrong  with 
a  country  which  has  lost  four  of  its  36  Presi- 
dents to  guns  in  the  hands  of  mtirderers  and 
where  attempts  have  been  made  on  the  Uves 
of  at  least  two  other  Presidents,  one  former 
President  and  one  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency. This  question  is  asked  in  the  purview 
of  history  which  shows  that  in  all  the  cen- 
turies-long annals  of  England  not  a  King  or 
Prime  Minister  has  ever  been  subjected  even 
to  attack. 

It  Is  true  that  the  mentally  deranged  have 
figured  in  some  Presidential  assasslnatlona 
but  England  has  its  deranged,  too. 

Is  "gun  law"  stiU  a  basic  idea  of  American 
justice?  Can  it  l>e  that,  for  all  our  progress 
and  lnd\istrial  genius,  there  remains  in  the 
deep  recesses  of  darkened  minds  the  ides 
that  the  gun  is  needed  as  the  arbiter  of 
differences,  political  or  personal?  Or  that, 
as  in  the  slaying  of  the  accused  killer  of  Pies>' 
Ident  Kermedy,  gun-justice  satisfies  the 
needs  of  society?  Are  the  orderly  processes 
of  government  fit  only  f<«r  the  scrap  heap  if 
they  do  not  suit  our  Individual  tastes? 

These  senseless  murders  pose  many  ques- 
tions which  will  Intrigue  sociologists,  psy- 
chologists, and  students  of  government  as 
well  as  the  ordinary  citizen.  They  may  never 
be  fully  answered,  and  we  do  not  atten^yt 
all  the  answers,  much  less  to  pontificate. 

What  causes  one  man  to  take  the  life  of 
another?  Except  for  those  who  engage  In 
mortal  combat  as  monbers  of  a  country's 
armed  forces,  either  sudden  anger  or  dark, 
brooding  hate  must  be  considered  the  mo- 
tivation for  such  violation  of  the  person  of  ~ 
another  and  of  the  laws  of  the  land.  Then 
whence  came  the  hatred  which  cost  John  F 
Kennedy  his  life? 

Remember  that  rightwlngers  hate  as  vio- 
lently as  the  left.  Remember  the  tensions 
of  the  times — the  passions  arising  because 
of  divergent  ideologies,  the  class  hatreds  as 
well  as  the  racial,  the  swirling  and  appar- 
ently endless  conflict  Involving  so  many  and 
composed  of  so  many  evil  ingredients. 

Veritable  "hate  campmlgns"  are  waged 
Presidents  are  the  special  targets  of  secret 
and  public  abuse.  Unstable  minds  and  char- 
acters are  Inflamed  to  action. 

And  poUUcal  campaigns  have  deterioratsd 
Into  their  own  particular  brand  of  "hate 
campaign."  In  Kentucky,  for  Instance,  the 
inteUigence  of  the  voter  is  flouted,  the  real 
issues  -  of  political  campaigns  have  been 
tossed  aside,  and  character  assassination  has 
become  a  familiar  and  disgusting  tactic 
Many  astute  political  observers  have  become 
convinced  that  the  collective  mind  of  ths 
electorate  has  become  so  conditioned  that  a 
calm  appeal  to  reason  is  helpless  In  the  face 
of  a  demogoglc  appeal  to  the  emotions. 

Politicians,  the  old  pros  of  politics,  can 
remain  more  or  less  detached  and  if  affected 
onotlonaUy  only  in  superficial  degree  by 
such  donnybrooka.  But  to  many  of  unstable 
character  and  emotions  the  "hate  campaign- 
remains  after  the  real  campaign  has  ended. 
Then  again  one  wonders  how  truly  Chris- 
tian U  so-called  Christian  America.  One 
wonders  If  aU  of  us.  Including  the  millions 
of  citizens  who  are  rtK)cked  by  wanton  mur- 
der or  other  violence,  do  not  share  some  of 
the  guilt.     How  far  does  our  ChrlstUnitj 
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extend?  The  paaslve  abeence  of  hatred 
leaves  a  void  unless  there  Is  the  active  pres- 
ence of  love. 

Dallas.  Tex.,  has  Its  problems.  It  cannot 
shed  the  blood -red  stigma  of  murder  with 
which  It  has  been  stained.  But  "it  can  hap- 
pen here,"  or  in  any  other  part  of  this  coun- 
try. 

For  there  is  no  protection  for  President 
or  the  lowliest  against  the  heart  which  fills 
itself,  or  has  been  loaded  with,  the  venom 
of  hate.  We  cannot  preach  hatred  In  one 
breath  and  t\im  It  off  as  we  would  a  faucet. 
The  true  Christian  principle  which  recog- 
nizes every  himian  being  as  equal  in  the 
sight  of  Ood,  regardless  of  his  color,  his 
politics,  his  intellect,  his  ideals  or  even  his 
acts,  is  the  only  hope  that  the  genus  homo 
will  ever  escape  the  rule  of  fang  and  claw. 


[Prom  the  West  Uberty  (Ky.)  Ucklng  Valley 
Courier,  Nov.  37,  19631 

Is  It  Fatb?  Is  It  th«  TtnufiNO  Point  in 
WoiLO  HiSTORt?  Wnx  Amekica  Mkasxtkx 
Up? 

In  3V^  days  of  a  fateful  weekend  Amer- 
icans experienced  nearly  the  full  gamut  of 
human  emotions — from  stunning  shock  to 
despicable  sh&me,  with  noble  grandeur  in 
between. 

It  was  Friday  afternoon  when  the  first 
flash  came,  "President  Kennedy  Has  Been 
Shot." 

FrcMn  this  first  shock  that  stunned  oiu: 
complacent  belief  that  "it  can't  happen  in 
America."  through  Sunday  when  his  hand- 
cuffed assassin  was  so  despicably  murdered 
in  the  Dallas  police  cotirt  station  with  cam- 
eras picturing  it  all  to  the  world,  through 
the  solemn  funeral  mass  and  burial  in  Ar- 
lington as  crowned  monarchs  and  potentates 
from  most  of  the  nations  of  the  globe  bowed 
with  Americans  in  respect — most  Americans 
were  glued  to  their  television. 

And.  seeing  it  all.  nearly  the  full  gamut 
of  human  emotions,  they  experienced  the 
deep  pathos  of  tragedy,  marveled  at  the 
magic  majesty  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  shed 
a  tear  as  she  and  Caroline  kissed  the  flag 
on  the  bier,  and  another  when  John,  Jr.,  3. 
saluted  as  they  bore  his  father's  coffin  to 
the  caisson,  felt  the  grandeur  that  is  Amer- 
ica as  the  funeral  procession  moved  across 
the  Potomac  to  Arlington,  Lincoln's  tomb  in 
the  distance. 

Never  In  history  have  so  many  millions 
been  drawn  directly,  through  modern  com- 
munication media.  Into  the  vortex  of  such 
saddening  and  sobering  dimensions. 

It  has  left  a  soberer  citizenry — and  pro- 
voked a  lot  of  needed  soul  searching. 

Our  failure  to  fight  back  at  hatemonger- 
Ing  that  has  sickened  our  society;  our  com- 
placency, and  our  attachment  to  the  fast 
buck  and  eqxiating  comfort  with  freedom — 
these  have  bred  a  false  way  of  American 
life. 

But.  as  the  wounded  Governor  Connally 
said — John  Kennedy  In  death  may  accom- 
plish what  he  could  not  In  life.  He  had 
revived  again  the  ideals  of  the  hiunan  race, 
freedom  for  all  men. 

Belatedly,  Americans  are  Just  now  real- 
izing he  was  a  Spartan  warrior  placing  the 
ftill  power  of  the  strongest  government  on 
earth  on  the  side  of  the  common  man.  One 
of  the  Ironic  facts  of  our  time  is  that  the 
rest  of  the  world  knew,  especially  since  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  Kennedy  to  be  a  strong, 
resolute  and  wise  leader. 

Americans  in  large  part  had  been  blinded 
by  hatemongerlng.  so  slyly  spread  that  it 
perplexed  our  citizenry,  fanned  little  prej- 
udices into  hatreds.  This  was  gnawing  at 
our  Nation's  vitals,  consuming  our  Union 
which  alone  is  a  democracy's  strength. 

Other  nations  divined  Kennedy's  greatness: 
so  did  Americans  of  good  will,  except  those 


perplexed  and  blinded  by  hate  and  Intoler- 
ance. 

Else  why  did  the  heads  of  moat  nations  of 
the  globe  make  pilgrimages  to  Washington 
to  honor  the  fallen  leader?  And  why  did 
more  than  250.000  from  over  the  Nation  file 
past  his  bier  under  the  Capitol  dome,  the 
line  growing  longer  through  a  wlntery  night? 
And  why  the  hundreds  of  thousands  who 
lined  the  streets  to  watch  his  coffin  pass? 
And  why  the  half  million  who  visited  his 
grave  in  1  day?  And  why  does  this  steady 
stream  continue  past  his  resting  place  in 
Arlington? 

It  may  have  been  fate.  It  may  have  been 
the  will  of  the  gods  that  kept  Lt.  John  Ken- 
nedy alive  during  the  5-day  ordeal  in  the 
South  Pacific  when  a  Jap  destroyer  shot  his 
PT  boat  in  two  and  he  saved  his  crewmen 
in  heroic  manner.  A  divine  will  that  kept 
him  alive  for  a  nobler  mission. 

For  in  a  postwar  troubled  era  he  brought 
stability  between  nations  threatening  a  holo- 
caust of  nuclear  war,  and  he  raised  again  the 
hopes  of  the  human  race  for  freedom  for  all 
men. 

But  some  in  their  greed  for  power  dis- 
sented. Knowing  that  emotion,  not  reason, 
rules  the  race,  they  spread  hate,  the  hate 
that  is  easily  distilled  against  one  who  sought 
civil  liberties  for  citizens  whose  skin  was  un- 
like theirs,  and  whose  religion  was  different. 
This  hate  was  consuming  our  democracy. 

Did  it  take  assassination  to  awaken  a  peo- 
ple to  the  sickness  that  is  consuming  our 
Union? 

No  other  event,  not  even  Pearl  Harbor, 
has   so   absorbed  the  emotions  of  America. 

Is  it  fate?  Is  it  that  America  is  to  have 
another  chance  if — if  her  citizenry  can  be 
awakened  by  a  shock  back  to  their  senses  of 
common  decency  and  the  ideals  of  human 
freedom  that  spawned  our  democracy? 

The  world  is  waiting,  and  watching,  and 
weighing.  This  may  be  the  pivot  time  in 
world  history.  Will  Americans  measure  up 
to  their  destiny? 

Call  it  good  luck — or  the  favor  of  the  gods, 
aa  you  will.  America  was  blessed  with  a 
calm  and  wise  second  in  command. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  upon 
becoming  President  has  steadied  a  waver- 
ing world  in  a  midnight  of  tragedy  and 
doubt — and  has  asked  "the  help,  the 
strength,  the  prayers"  of  his  people  as  well 
as  God's  guidance. 

And  to  dispel  the  sickness  of  a  people 
that  kill  their  Llncolns  and  their  Kennedys, 
he  has  asked  the  people  of  America  to  "ban- 
ish the  rancor  from  our  words  and  the  malice 
from  our  hearts,"  and  thus  rid  the  Nation 
of  "the  burden  of  hate  and  prejudice  we 
have  borne  too  long." 

The  shock  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion may  mark  the  turning  point  in  world 
history,  if — If  Americans  measvu-e  up. 

[From  the  Licking  Valley  (Ky.)  Courier.  Nov. 
27,  1963] 

To  Honor   Him   Whom   Hatred   Pelleo 

Much  has  been  said  in  the  wake  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  shocking  death  about  ban- 
ishing hatred  and  rancor  from  this  land. 
No  one  to  our  knowledge  has  expressed  it 
more  eloquently  than  the  president  of  In- 
diana University,  Elvis  J.  Stahr. 

"I  would  suggest,"  he  told  an  overflow 
audience  at  memorial  services  in  the  Indiana 
University  auditorium  Monday,  "that  we 
shall  best  honor  the  memory  of  (John  F. 
Kennedy)  from  this  day  forth  if  we  strive,  as 
he  did,  each  as  best  he  can,  to  eliminate 
bigotry  and  hatred  and  prejudice  and  intol- 
erance from  our  minds  and  hearts,  to  uphold 
freedom  and  free  institutions  in  our  own  land 
and  for  people  everywhere." 

Such  words,  unfortunately,  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  penetrate  minds  encased  in  utter 
fanaticism.     But  they  should  give  pause  to 


those  whom  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren  had 
In  mind,  standing  beside  Mr.  Kennedys  flag- 
draped  casket  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Nation's 
Capitol,  he  said:  "Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that 
the  martyrdom  of  our  beloved  President 
might  even  soften  the  hearts  of  those  who 
would  themselves  recoil  from  assassination, 
but  who  do  not  shrink  from  spreading  the 
venom  which  kindles  thoughts  of  it  in 
others?" 

[From  the  Licking  Valley  (Ky.)  Courier,  Nov. 
27,  19631 

First  To  Reassure  the  New  President — Two 
No^LE  Americans 
With  the  Nation  stunned  sorrowing  and 
the  free  world  quavering  at  loss  of  its  most 
stalwart  leader,  orderly  and  reassuring  trans- 
fer of  the  American  helm  to  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  of  prime  need  In  a  troubled 
world.  As  soon  as  he  returned  to  Washing- 
ton, the  new  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
went  to  the  White  House.  And  the  first  two 
telephone  calls  he  received  were  from  former 
Presidents  Truman  and  Elsenhower.  They 
assured  Johnson  they  had  confidence  In  him 
and  would  do  whatever  they  could  to  help 
him  In  the  transitional  period,  and  were 
leaving  immediately  to  be  at  his  side.  Two 
noble  Americans,  Eisenhower  and  Truman. 
Patriotic  Americans  and  worthy  leaders^ 
leaders  chosen  by  the  American  two-party 
system  that  helped  make  the  Nation  great, 
not  by  hate  groups  that  have  done  so  much 
to  spread  discord  and  engender  disunion. 

[From  the  Sandy  Hook  (Ky.)  Elliott  County 
News,  Nov.  26,  1963) 

Memorial   Service   for   President   Attended 
BT  Mant  in  Sandt  Hook 

The  Sandy  Hook  Methodist  Church  was 
the  scene  for  an  impressive  and  beautiful 
memorial  service  for  President  Kennedy 
held  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  November  25.  was 
well  attended. 

Rev.  James  Medley  spoke  the  memorial 
tribute  and  ended  with  the  prayer  from  the 
ritual  for  the  President  of  these  United 
States,  after  which  the  congregation  stood 
and  joined  in  the  singing  of  the  national 
anthem  with  the  church  organ. 

Reverend  Medley's  text  and  excerpts  from 
his  tribute  follows: 

"Blessed  Is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord."    Psalms  33: 12. 

"Blessed  are  they  that  mourn:  for  they 
shall  be  comforted."    Matthew  6:  4. 

There  Is  much  In  the  ethic  of  Jesxis  that 
is  paradoxical.  Few  reasoning  people  see 
in  mourning  the  source  of  blessedness.  This 
morning,  I  want  to  help  in  reaching  an  un- 
derstanding of  this  paradox  as  we  study  it  In 
the  context  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount 
and  apply  it  in  the  context  of  the  sudden 
and  tragic  passing  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, 35th  President  of  these  United  States 
of  America. 

Having  presented  the  foundation  stone 
of  Christian  experience  in  the  statement, 
"Blessed  are  the  poor  In  Spirit,  for  theirs 
is  the  kingdom  of  God,"  Jesus  grants  In- 
sight for  growth   in   that  kingdom. 

The  tragedy  of  sin  can  only  be  viewed 
properly  In  retrospect.  Those  who  are 
blinded  by  sin  unforgiven  cannot  see  it  in 
true  perspective. 

Blessed  happiness  can  be  the  part  of  all 
who  admit  sinfulness  and  place  personal 
faith  In  the  Christ. 

Blessed  are  they  that  mourn  as  we  do  for 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Our  mourning  brings  us  to  the  point  where 
we  know  that  as  a  nation  we  cannot  ex- 
press ourselves  except  in  prayer.  Some 
prayers  will  be  orderly.  Some  prayers  will 
be  marked  by  the  hysteria  of  grief.  We  shall 
be  comforted  in  the  fact  that  God  hears 
both.  The  Holy  One  of  Israel  is  aware  of  our 
dilemma  and  cares  for  us.     This  care  Is  a 
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reality  for  each  personal  falther  In  Christ. 
We  pray  that  it  might  become  the  corporate 
experience  of  our  Nation. 

John  Fltagerald  Kennedy  eommttted  him- 
self to  the  role  of  making  peaoe.  He  seemed 
to  have  Incorporated  In  hU  personal  being 
the  salient  features  of  men  with  profiles  of 
courage.  Underprivileged  men  the  world 
around  are  Indebted  to  him  for  his  efforta 
to  bring  freedom  from  want  and  peace  of 
mind  that  comes  to  those  who  need  never 
look  with  envy  upon  a  fbvcwed  America. 

His  stability  of  character  has  added  mtich 
to  the  poesibility  oJ  establishing  peace 
among  races  and  religions  in  our  Nation. 

His  personal  bearing  of  integrity  has  added 
much  to  Uie  area  of  peace  now  enjoyed  be- 
tween labor  and   management. 

His  passing  makes  \u  the  recipients  of  a 
fresh  determination  to  make  this  world 
the  peaoefiU  kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  our 
Christ. 

I  think  it  entirely  proper  and  practical 
for  us  to  reaffirm  o\»r  faith  in  the  historical 
gospel  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Moimt  and 
to  pray  earnesUy  for  Che  seth  Preeldent  of 
these  United  States  of  America.  Lyndon 
Balnea  Johnson. 


[From  the  Maysvllle  (ky.)  Dally  Independ- 
ent, Not.  29,  1968) 

Aix  Mourh— Dastardlt  Act.  Sats  Stunned 
Communitt 

The  work-a-day  world  of  Maysvllle  died 
yesterday  with  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  Business  was  at  a  standstill  as 
townspeople  lived  through  the  half -hour 
agony  that  preceded  the  moment  he  was  shot 
and  the  awful  numbness  that  foUowed  the 
word  he  had  died. 

What  had  seemed  Important  a  moment 
before,  no  longer  had  any  significance.  The 
streets  of  the  city  became  almost  deeerted 
as  people  went  home  to  pray  and  to  follow 
on  television  every  terrible  related  fact. 

Mayor  T.  T.  McDonald  at  once  directed 
the  flag  on  Market  Street  and  at  city  hall  to 
be  flown  at  half  mast.  County  Judge  John 
P.  Lord  did  Ukewise. 

Soon  after  the  confirmation  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death,  the  bells  at  St.  Patrick  Church 
began  to  toU.  At  6  p^n.  the  Episcopal  of 
the  Nativity  tolled  Ite  dirge  of  sorrow.  Civic 
leaders  were  as  one  in  their  expressions  of 
sorrow. 

The  Right  Revered  Monslgnor  Leo  B.  Casey 
termed  the  assassination  a  senseless,  des- 
picable act  and  a  tragic  one.  He  said  the 
world  had  lost  a  great  leader  and  an  apostle 
of  peace. 

No  aooner  had  word  of  the  tragedy  spread 
like  wildfire  through  the  countryside  than 
the  children  at  St.  Patrick  school  went  to 
St.  Patrick  Church.  There  led  by  Father 
Casey  and  the  Reverend  Robert  Wcndeln  and 
the  children  recited  the  Rosary  and  prayers 
for  the  dead. 

At  St.  Rose  of  Lima  Church  In  Maysllck 
where  40  hours  devotions  are  being  held  the 
church  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  prayer- 
ful citizens  offering  petitions  to  God  for  the 
repose  of  the  President's  soul.  The  beU  the-re 
also  tolled. 

The  Reverend  Robert  Peck,  of  the  Church 
of  the  Nativity,  said  a  man  of  requiem  would 
be  said  Sunday  and  that  public  prayers 
would  be  offered  Sunday  afternoon. 

The  Reverend  T.  Howard  Klnston,  of  the 
First  Baptist  Church.  In  expressing  hU  shock 
and  sympathy,  said  he  lelt  It  must  be  the 
act  of  some  Insane  person  and  not  repre- 
sentative of  the  citizens  of  the  country 

The  Reverend  James  Rucker,  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church,  expressed  sympathy  for 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  President's  family  as 
he  said  that  he  felt  "a  personal  responsibility 
that  we  can  let  matters  eet  to  such  a  stage." 

Superintendent  of  City  Schools  Earle  Jones 
said.  "It  made  me  sick  down  deep  In  my 


heart  that  in  a  civilized  country  such  a  ter- 
rible thing  could  happen"  and  that  tie  h<»ea 
tt  would  be  the  last. 

Circuit  Judge  John  A.  Breste,  who  was  In 
Augusta  when  apprised  of  ttoe  tragedy, 
termed  It  "a  barbaric  thing"  and  that  It 
gave  him  a  sense  of  'dumbness  and  dis- 
beUef."  He  quoted  the  president  of  the 
UJT.  that  all  of  tu  should  pause  and  look 
to  our  country  and  at  the  democratic  proc- 
ess." He  added  his  prayers  for  the  family 
and  the  success  of  President  Johnson. 

Mayor  McDonald  and  Judge  Boyd  said  they 
would  proclaim  public  days  of  mourning  to 
conform  with  what  will  be  done  at  the  na- 
tional level. 

Doctors,  lawyers,  merchants,  and  chiefs 

the  common  man  so  to  speak  that  each 
represents — went  about  In  a  daze  after  the 
tragedy.  For  a  little  while,  it  was  as  if 
hope  had  died  In  &  senseless  world.  Poig- 
nant were  the  words  of  sympathy  uttered 
for  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  To  everyone  it 
seemed  that  a  beloved  friend  was  gone. 

The  public  meeting  of  sanitation  district 
No.  1  for  Interested  citizens  was  also  can- 
celed. "No  one  felt  like  talking."  Chris  KU- 
gus.  chairman  of  the  board  of  commissioners 
said. 
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fio,  in  brief,  have  the  days  passed.  And 
still  the  tragedy,  the  strange  chain  of  vlo- 
lenoe  which  in  com  Texas  dty  saw  a  Preeldent 
■lain,  »  Ooremor  woanded  and.  flnaUy,  a 
prisoner  shot  down,  continues  its  hold  on 
the  minds  of  millions. 


[Prom  the  Pike  County   (Ky.)   Times    Nov 
28,  1963] 

Gloom  Pervades  Land  When  Kennedt 
Knj^D — ^President's  Death  Stops  Area 
Meetino  —  Colonel  Cochran  Reviews 
Flood  Control  Problems;  Stream  Snag- 
ging VlEVlTED 

The  increduUty,  shock,  and  deep  sorrow 
with  which  word  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  was  received  here  last 
Friday  afternoon  was  typical  of  the  emo- 
tions experienced  in  every  nook  and  corner 
of  America  and  Ln  almost  every  country  of 
the  world. 

An  almost  palpable  gloom  settled  over  the 
land.  Beginning  with  the  first  announce- 
ment that  the  President  and  Governor  Con- 
nally of  Texas  had  been  shot  In  Dallas,  Tex., 
millions  sat  as  If  transfixed  before  television 
seta.  Wherever  others  went  or  gathered  here, 
there  was  one  topic  of  conversation. 

Official  Frankfort  reacted  as  did  the  ordi- 
nary citizen.  The  State  flag  atop  the  Capltoi 
was  lowered  to  half-mast.  Governor  Combs, 
at  Mcjrehead  at  the  time  for  a  Founder's 
Day  address  at  Moreheed  State  College,  dis- 
carded his  prepared  speech  to  speak  mov- 
ingly of  the  martyred  President  and  the 
gravity  of  the  hour  for  the  Nation. 

At  PlkevUle,  where  many  Floyd  Coumians 
were  attending  a  hearing  conducted  by  the 
U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  on  flood  control  on 
the  Big  Sandy  and  its  tributaries,  word  of 
the  tragedy  abrubtly  ended  the  meeting  be- 
fore testimony  was  Introduced. 

On  Sunday  churches  over  the  land  joined 
In  expressions  of  grief  and  in  prayers  for  the 
Kennedy  family,  the  new  President.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  and  for  the  Nation.  In  Pres- 
tonsburg  a  lone  blast  of  the  flre  department 
siren  was  the  signal  at  11:15  a.m.  to  wor- 
shippers at  the  various  churches  to  unite  In 
2  minutes  of  silent  prayer. 

Then,  Sunday  afternoon,  came  the  second 
Shockwave  when  television  viewers  saw  mur- 
der committed  before  their  very  eyes  as  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  prime  suspect  in  the  Pres- 
Ident's  assassination  was  gunned  down  in 
the  Dallas  police  station  by  a  nightclub 
ojjerator. 

Monday,  the  day  of  national  mourning 
proclaimed  by  President  Johnson,  saw  biisi- 
neases  closed  here,  streets  as  deserted  as 
they  vrtll  be,  Christmas  morning.  Doors  of 
local  churches,  however,  remained  open  as 
an  Invitation  to  any  who  wished  to  enter 
for  prayer  or  meditation. 


[F*om  the  Prtntsville  (Ky.)  Herald,  Nov.  27. 
1963] 

A  NATIOJf  Is  WaRN»  by  TH«  Ulf8l«OKEN  WOSOS 
or  AN    ASSASSINATBD    PsSBIDEirr 

The  triple  tragedy  in  Dallas  and  the  slay- 
ing of  our  President  have  shocked  ttie  world 
and  brought  grief  and  sorrow  to  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  Death  is  natural  even 
for  one  so  young,  but  these  three  deeds  of 
smoldering  resentnient  and  madness,  are 
ominous  and  threatening,  and  strongly  sug- 
gestive that  an  is  not  weU  with  us.  Our 
citizens  turn  gnlltlly  to  look  within  their 
own  hearta  for  the  causes. 
-  Only  last  week  one  of  the  Nation's  leading 
newspapers  carried  separate  articles  on  the 
rapid  Increase  of  crime  In  the  State  of  Texas 
and  the  lack  of  elBclency  on  the  part  of 
law  enforcement  officials  In  DaUas.  One 
writer  pointed  to  the  loose  Texas  State  law 
on  acquiring  firearms.  But  Texas  with  Its 
high  crime  rate  Is  not  alone  among  ttie 
States.  J.  Edgar  Hoover  of  the  FBI  has  re- 
peatedly warned  of  the  Nation's  increasing 
lawlessness  and  Juvenile  delinquency,  at- 
tended by  the  unconcern,  lack  of  cooperation 
with  police  officials  and  the  general  apathy 
of  the  people. 

We  believe  the  bulleta  in  the  gxm  of  the 
accused  I^e  Oswald  were  molded  by  uui 
society  and  that  his  sick  mind  and  soul  were 
creations  of  this  society  The  24-year-old 
Oswald  who  enlisted  in  the  U.8.  Marine  Corps 
at  the  age  of  17  appeared  frank  and  open 
in  his  deep  resentment  and  his  contempt  for 
the  sjrstem  that  made  him  as  he  was. 

This  youthful,  accused  assassin  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  alleged  slayer  of  a  Dallas 
law  official  was  not  unlike  the  Blllle  So!  Estes 
and  hundreds  of  others  in  top  circles  of  busi- 
ness and  government  from  the  graasroota 
to  Washington  who  operate  \mder  the  cloak 
of  hypocrisy  and  deceit  until  the  sands  run 
out  in  their  sordid  hourglass. 

The  frank  disdain,  the  youthfulness  of 
Oswald,  his  apparent  lack  of  remorse  cause 
us  with  a  sense  of  guUt  to  tiu-n  and  look 
within  ourselves  for  the  answer  to  the 
Oswalds  in  otir  midst. 

We  must  weed  out  In  our  small  hamlets, 
our  rural  areas,  and  our  crowded  cities  over 
this  NaUon,  the  seeds  of  violence,  the  greed 
and  hatred  of  the  Innocent.  Even  in  our 
small  communities  there  are  vile  and  despic- 
able deeds  by  elected  officials  and  civic  lead- 
ers, carefully  carried  out  under  the  protection 
of  the  law  or  the  secreUve  darkness.  And 
here  in  these  small  communities  are  the 
same  hate  and  resentment  that  pulled  the 
trigger  of  the  assassin's  gun  In  Dallas  last 
Friday.  The  same  hatred  took  the  life  of  a 
policeman  to  leave  a  widow  and  three  young 
children;  it  took  the  life  of  an  accused  assas- 
sin without  benefit  of  trial.  The  same 
hatred  is  in  our  midst. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  In  his  speech 
prepared  for  Dallas  citizens,  stopped  by 
death  before  ita  delivery,  concluded  with 
M>lritual  truths  handed  down  through  the 
centuries.  Taken  from  Psalms,  these  words 
carry  a  warning  and  a  prophetic  message  to 
the  American  people:  "Except  the  Lord  keep 
the  city,  the  watehman  waketh  but  In  vain." 
The  President  was  warning  as  did  that  in- 
spired writer  more  than  2.000  years  ago,  that 
If  we  keep  the  faith,  if  we  let  the  Lord  keep 
our  beloved  country,  our  defenses  will  not 
be  In  vain. 

President  Kennedy  Is  gone  but  this  was  his 
parting  message.  May  it  be  inscribed  In  the 
hearta  and  souls  of  every  citizen  of  this 
blessed  land. 
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The  crime  oX  Lee  Oswald  Is  sliared  with 
every  Indlvldxial  who  makes  up  our  society. 
If  the  death  of  President  Kennedy  serves  to 
awaken  us  to  a  nationwide  soul  searching, 
and  a  revival  of  righteousness,  then  he  will 
not  have  died  In  vain. 

(From  the  Journal  Enquirer.  Grayson,  Ky., 

Nov.    28.    1963) 
HUTOKT  Pausbs  To  Moukn — Castxb  Coun- 

TIAN8  Pause  Wrrn  Nation  To  Pat  TEiByrs 

to  Slain  Prxsidknt  Kknnkdt 

When  a  television  program  Is  Interrupted, 
and  the  word  "bulletin"  Is  flashed  on  the 
screen,  a  ceraln  amount  of  anxiety  exists. 

Probably  the  anxiety  will  never  be  as  high 
again,  however,  as  It  was  last  Friday  after- 
noon when  newsmen  confirmed  that  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  36th  President  of  the 
United  States,  had  been  assassinated  as  he 
?ras  riding  in  a  motorcade  through  the  out- 
skirts of  Dallas,  Tex. 

As  was  the  case  throughout  the  nation — 
and.  In  deed,  the  world — the  news  was  re- 
ceived with  shock  and  disbelief. 

In  Grayson  the  word  came  about  1 :45  pjn., 
shortly  following  the  lunch  hour.  Little  was 
accomplished  for  the  remainder  of  that  day. 

At  Prlchard  High  School  in  Grayson — and 
other  schools  in  the  county — ^the  news  stun- 
ned students  and  faculty  alike.  Some  stu- 
dents broke  Into  tears.  Radios  were  pressed 
into  service  to  obtain  details. 

Carter  County  schools  were  dismissed  on 
Monday,  day  of  the  former  President's 
fiineral. 

Along  the  business  districts  of  Grayson 
and  Olive  HIU,  people  gathered  to  tell  those 
who  had  not  heard.  "Isn't  It  terrible"  was 
the  expression  used  over  and  over.  After 
first  reports  were  ended  and  It  was  an- 
noiinced  the  President  was  dead,  a  wave  of 
stunning  shock  prevailed.  Throughout  Car- 
ter County  communities,  area  residents 
gathered  In  stores  and  various  neighbor- 
hood places  to  Join  their  thoughts  concern- 
ing the  President's  assassination. 

Regular  church  services  throughout  Carter 
Coimty  on  Sunday  Included  prayers  for  the 
Kennedy  family  and  for  the  new  President. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Special  memorial  services  were  held  Mon- 
day in  Carter  County. 

In  Grayson,  the  Bagby  Memorial  Methodist 
Church  was  Jammed  with  businessmen  and 
residents  who  gathered  to  pay  tribute  In  a 
special  community  service. 

Most  business  bouses  were  closed  from 
9:30  until  noon. 

Participating  In  Monday's  service  were  host 
minister  K.  R.  Dillon;  Jay  D.  Cooper,  minis- 
ter of  the  First  Church  of  Christ;  William 
Scott,  minister  of  the  Church  of  the  Naza- 
rene;  Melvln  Hester,  minister  of  the  Bayless 
Memorial  Presbyterian  Church;  and  J.C. 
Stephens,  minister  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church. 

Dillon,  In  bringing  the  memorial  devotion, 
urged  Americans  to  take  another  look  at 
their  lives.  He  asked  that  citizens  draw 
strength  from  the  tragedy  by  stamping  out 
hatred  In  individual  lives.  He  also  called  on 
the  nation  to  pray  for  President  Johnson  as 
he  assumes  the  responsibility  of  leading  the 
free  world. 

(From  the  Bath  County  (Ky.)  News  Outlook, 
Nov.  28,  1963] 
A  Shamk  To  Shabx 
Twenty  years  ago,  the  late  Ernie  Pyle  so 
poignantly  described  his  feelings  upon  seeing 
his    American    footsoldier    buddies    brought 
down  out  of  the  Italian  hills,  their  lifeless 
bodies  draped  across  the  backs  of  burros. 
Wrote  the  Immortal  war  correspondent: 
"It  makes  you  feel  ashamed  to  be  alive." 
That  Is  the  same  feeling  that  struck  us 
Friday  upon   hearing  the  news  of  the  Na- 
tion's great  tragedy,  the  coldblooded  murder 
of  our  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,    It  made 
us  feel  ashamed  to  be  Americans. 


In  a  crisis  like  this,  we  are  not  Republi- 
cans, Democrats,  segregationists,  conserva- 
tives, liberals — we  are  all  Americans.  We 
share  equally  in  the  grief  and  shame  of  this 
despicable  act.  Even  though  we  live  In  a 
country  where  we  have  learned  to  expect  the 
most  unusual,  nothing  In  our  lifetime  has 
touched  us  so  deeply  or  shocked  us  so  greatly. 

Friday,  November  22,  1963,  wlU  go  down 
in  history  as  the  day  of  infamy  in  our  gen- 
eration, even  overshadowing  the  nightmare 
havoc  of  Pearl  Harbor  23  years  ago.  It  is  a 
day  that  marks  a  terrible  blot  on  our  coun- 
try's rich  and  prldeful  history.  It  Is  a  day 
we  will  have  to  live  with,  as  badly  as  we 
would  like  to  erase  It  from  the  calendar. 
It  is  a  day  to  make  all  Americans  realize 
their  need  for  strong  patriotism,  a  strong 
desire  for  unity  and  an  even  stronger  faith 
In  God. 

The  reaction  of  the  people  of  Hometown, 
Owlngsvllle,  Ky.,  U.S.A.,  must  have  been  al- 
most universal.  The  fiag  at  the  post  office 
was  quietly  lowered  to  halfstalT,  business 
came  to  a  near  standstill,  sober-faced  people 
gathered  In  small  clust^s,  listening  to  the 
latest  news  and  talking  In  whispered  tones. 
There  were  tears,  heads  shaken  In  bewilder- 
ment and  disbelief.  The  shroud  of  sadness 
loomed  like  a  blanket  of  fog  over  a  country 
not  easily  moved  by  emotion. 

That  a  twist  of  fate  should  permit  the  de- 
mented mind  of  one  bad  apple  to  snuff  out 
the  young  life  of  a  great  American  states- 
man in  his  prime  Is  a  great  mystery  to  most 
of  us.  It  takes  faith  In  the  divine  provi- 
dence to  accept  this  as  having  some  mean- 
ingful purpose  known  only  to  our  Maker. 

But  by  oxu-  apathy  toward  extremists,  hate- 
peddlers  and  Communists  we  have  contrib- 
uted toward  this  end  and  must  share  the 
blame  and  shame  of  this  day  of  Infamy.  Let 
us  hope  President  Kennedy's  death  will  not 
have  been  In  vain.  If  it  makes  us  more  vigi- 
lant, more  cognizant  of  the  dangers  that  be- 
set our  national  security  and  freedoms,  more 
tolerant  of  each  other  in  ovu-  political  con- 
victions, more  affirmed  In  our  Christian  way 
of  life  and  more  dedicated  to  making  this 
world  a  place  of  peace  and  understanding, 
then  his  passage  will  have  a  meaning. 

We  believe  it  has  a  meaning  for  all  of 
to  see  and  follow. 

(Prom  the  Bath  County  (Ky.)  News  Outlook, 

Nov.  28,  1963) 
LzTTxa  or  Stmpatht  to  Psksident's  Widow 

The  sentiments  of  Owlngsvllle  were  ex- 
prepsed  by  Owlngsvllle  Mayor  Robert  W.  Gil- 
more  in  the  following  letter  to  Mrs.  Jacque- 
line Kennedy: 

NovKMBXB  25,  1963. 
Mrs.  jACQXTKLiirx  Kznno>t. 
White  House, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We  the  citizens  of  Owlngsvllle.  Ky.,  Join 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  In  our  expression 
of  sympathy.  Your  personal  loss  In  a  hus- 
band and  father,  we  know  seems  unbear- 
able. The  citizens  of  this  Nation  shall  al- 
wajrs  remember  him  as  a  great  leader. 

Words  such  as  these  will  come  to  you 
from  kings  and  queens,  leaders  of  great  na- 
tions eloquently  expressed  by  great  states- 
men. Perhaps  this  message  will  be  from  the 
smallest  city  of  the  group  but  even  though 
small,  there  will  be  none  more  sincere  and 
genuine  than  this  message  from  the  heart  of 
our  people.  We  think  of  ourselves  as  "The 
little  town  with  a  big  heart."  And  at  an 
hour  such  as  this  we  extend  it  all  to  you. 

ROBXKT  W.   OlLMOKX. 

Majfor. 

[From  the  Ashland    (Ky.)    Daily  Independ- 
ent, Nov.  23,  1963] 
Deep  Sorxow  and  a  Sxnsx  or  Guilt 
The  nation  Is  Joined  as  one  today  In  sorrow. 
Prayers  arise  from  the  hearts  of  Americans 
of  every   race,   creed   and   type   of   political 
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belief.  They  Implore  merciful  comfort  for 
the  wife  sold  family  of  the  murdered  John 
F.  Kennedy.  They  ask  that  strength  and  in- 
spiration be  given  President  Johnson  as  he 
assximes  his  new  resi>onslblllties.  They  seek 
the  aid  and  blessing  of  Almighty  God  for  our 
Nation,  as  a  great  leader  is  lost. 

In  all  of  these  we  Join.  Many  times  during 
the  past  24  hours  the  words  of  Walt  Whit- 
man, wrung  from  him  in  anguish  on  the 
death  of  Lincoln,  have  been  recited,  begin- 
ning "O  Captain,  my  Captain  our  fearful 
trip  is  done." 

With  all  of  this  there  arises  In  our  hearts 
a  vague  sense  of  individual  guilt.  How  could 
we,  a  free,  self-governing  people,  have  per- 
mitted conditions  to  exist  which  made  pos- 
sible such  dlabollcly-plannlng  assassination 
of  our  President?  Three  times  before  presi- 
dents have  been  brutally  murdered.  On 
several  other  occasions  attempts  upon  the 
life  of  a  Chief  Executive  have  narrowly 
failed. 

In  our  anxiety  to  permit  freedom  of 
thought  and  opinion  to  every  man,  have  we 
not  permitted  small  but  powerful  groups  to 
exist  In  our  midst,  which  recognize  no  law 
nor  orderly  processes  of  change  provided  by 
our  system?  The  relatively  few  thousands 
of  these  agents  of  destruction  live  among  us 
and  labor  with  the  deadly  Intent  of  destroy- 
ing the  liberties  of  190  million  people. 

We  need  more  realistic  recognition  of  this 
menace.  What  happened  in  Dallas  on  Fri- 
day could  happen  again.  Not  only  our  Chief 
Executive  could  be  destroyed,  but  our  vital 
defenses  could  be  made  useless  with  relative 
ease  by  these  agento  and  saboteurs  of  out 
enemies.  If  we  would  protect  our  liberties 
we  must  tighten  our  security  methods  with- 
in our  country.  We  have  been  warned  of  this 
by  J.  Edgar  Hoover  and  others  many  times. 
If  any  good  can  arise  from  the  tragic  murder 
of  our  President,  perhaps  It  will  be  a  sadly 
needed  strengthening  of  our  Internal  security 
safeguards. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  TMr. 
Harris].  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Bass]. 

Mr.  BASS.  Mr.  Spealcer.  while  cam- 
paigning for  John  P.  Kennedy  for  Presi- 
dent In  1960.  I  described  him  in  this 
manner: 

A  man  with  the  Intellectual  level  of 
Thomas  Jefferson,  the  courage  of  Andrew 
Jackson,  the  dedication  to  purpose  of  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  the  vision  and  leadership  of 
Franklin  Roosevelt,  and  the  forUtude  and 
decisiveness  of  Harry  Truman. 

Now  I  know  I  was  right.  He  can  now 
be  described  as  a  composite  of  greatness. 

I  lilced  him  as  a  man.  Loved  him  as 
an  American.  Enjoyed  him  as  a  friend. 
Admired  as  a  leader.  Supported  him 
as  a  President. 

An  assassin's  bullet  has  taken  Jack 
Kennedy  but  his  influence  wiU  live  for 
generations. 

I  will  miss  him  greatly. 

May  his  family  be  consoled  in  the 
memory  of  his  great  works. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pascell]. 

Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  "The 
world  is  very  different  now."  President 
John  Pitzgerald  Kennedy  spoke  thus  in 
realistic  and  prophetic  appraisal  on 
January  20.  1961. 

Our  great  American,  President  John 
Pitzgerald  Kennedy,  is  now  gone,  and. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire  world  is  Indeed 
very  different  as  a  result  of  the  events  of 
Priday,  November  22,  1963. 

In  that  short  space  of  time  John  Pitz- 
gerald Kennedy  set  for  himself  and  all 
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Americans  great  goals  for  a  better  Amer- 
ica and  a  better  world.  He  was  a  man  of 
indomitable  courage  and  keen  and  far- 
sighted  historical  "\rision.  He  set  for 
himself,  for  all  Americans,  and  for  all 
peoples  challenges  sufficient  to  call  forth 
the  best  in  every  man,  woman,  and 
child — a  clean-cut  and  hard  blast  of  the 
horn  for  unity,  peace,  and  action. 

Sparks  of  action — electricity  of  pur- 
pose—these are  the  benchmarks  of  a 
man  who  dedicated  his  life  to  work  for 
his  beloved  country. 

All  this — 

He  said— 

will  not  be  flnlshed  In  the  flrst  100  days.  Nor 
will  It  be  flnlshed  in  the  flrst  1.000  days,  nor 
m  the  life  of  this  adminUtratlon,  nor  even 
perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on  this  planet.    But 
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let  us  begin 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  begin  he  did.  The 
leader  chose  the  road,  charted  its  course 
and  asked  his  people  to  Join  him  and 
join  him  they  did.  not  only  Ameri- 
cans. Mr.  Speaker,  but  people  in  all  parts 
of  the  world  joined.  They  sparkled  with 
new  enthusiasm,  they  looked  upward 
with  new  hope  and  spirit.  For  they  saw 
in  this  young,  fearless.  Idealistic  yet  real- 
istic leader,  the  crusader,  the  New  Fron- 
tier, the  new  hope  for  all  mankind. 

I  am  proud  that  history  will  record 
that  this  great  American  did  so  many 
great  things,  accomplished  so  much  for 
so  many  people  in  so  short  a  period  of 
time. 

But.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  this  is  cut  short. 

What  years  of  dangerous  wartime  serv- 
ice could  not  do,  an  assassins  bullet  did 
in  a  split  second. 

My  wife,  children,  and  I  who  knew  him 
personally,  grieve  with  mUllons  or  Amer- 
icans and  for  some  of  these  I  am  honored 
to  speak  in  these  hallowed  halls  today 
But  with  a  great  outpouring  the  likes  of 
which  the  world  has  never  seen,  Ameri- 
cans and  others  have  spoken  eloquently 
for  themselves. 

His  Chais  Is  Still 
(By  Donna  Davis,  Miami) 
The  rocking  chair  site  empty  now. 
No  sUlwart  frame  to  hold; 
No  vigorous  movement  to  allow 
A  point,  a  plan  unfold. 
A  strong  young  warrior  poised  there 
In  earnest  motion  without  cease. 
Fighting  for  freedom  everjrwhere 
Dreaming  of  a  world  at  peace; 
The   rocker    there   was   not   to  rest 
Nor  rest  on  laurels  won 
But  rather  ready  for  the  test — 
Chart  the   course  of  state  to  run. 
I  do  not  think  his  chair  Is  stUl 
But  speaks  of  courage  so  sublime 
His  acts  live  on  and  history  will 
Tell  nobly  of  this  man— this  time. 


All  thx  World  Knows  Wht 
(By  John  L.  Perry,  Miami) 
She  didn't  cry 
She  didn't  sigh 
She  only  lost  her  smile 
But  all  the  world 
Was  praying 

She'd  regain  It  In  a  while 
For  she'd  lost  one 
The  world  would  mourn 
For  wanting  all  men  free 
I'm  writing  this  for  Jackie 
So  all  the  world  knows  why 
When  Jackie  smiles 
Her  face  Just  tells 
Her  heart  another  lie. 

Hx  FoLLowiD  to  In  fin  it  t 
(By  Jean  Qulnn,  Miami) 
He  stood  so  tall,  with  sadness  aU  around, 
The  beat  of  the  drums,  the  only  sound. 
This  sailor  with  face  so  sad  and  strong. 
Took  his  place  where  he  belonged 
His  name  to  me,  is  vmknown, 
I  only  remember,  the  pride  that  was  shown. 
As  he  followed  the  caisson,  his  step  never 

lagged 
For  he  proudly  carried  his  President's  flag. 

Long  Mat  He  Livx 

(By  Madelynne  Cooper,  Miami) 

Our  leader  has  fallen,  and  long  may  he  live. 

He'd  not  question  why,  but  for  us  to  forgive! 

This  world  will  be  a  better  place,  for  it  has 

been  honored  by  his  touch, 
Oh  dear  Mr.  President,  we  aU  loved  you  so 

mucht 
God  bless  America,  long  may  our  flag  wave. 
For  here  in  this  country  Is  a  marked  grave. 
Of  a  man  who  asked  little  and  gave  so  much 
The  world  will  be  better,  having  been  graced 

by  his  touch. 

Love  Or  Hati 
(By  Albert  L.  Cltero.  Miami) 
The  falUng  tears  of  a  mourning  world. 
Were  caused  by  hate,  its  wrath  unfvu-led, 
First,  the  President,  then  the  law. 
Next  the  assassin,  hate  killed  them  all. 
If  love  had  only  replaced  the  hate; 
Oh  God,  please  teach  us  before  It's  too  late. 

A  Prater  for  a  Prksidekt 
(By  Mrs.  George  A.  Plkarl,  Miami) 
He  was  a  man  we  all  did  love. 
He  sought  his  guidance  from  above. 
In  his  views  he  shone  a  light. 
Some  say  that  he  was  wrong 
But  he  did  what  he  thought  was 
right. 

A  great  man,  a  family  man. 
And  both  in  such  a  way. 
That  he  wUl  be  remembered. 
Forever  and  a  day. 

Bow  your  head  and  say  your  prayer 

For  your  President  JFK, 

For  by  his  death  his  goal  was 

reached. 
He  showed  us  all  our  need  for  Peace! 


John  F.  Kbnnedt 
(By  Judy  D.  Cooper.  Miami) 

You  were  the  greatest  of  them  all  Mr   Ken- 
nedy 

You  were  the  greatest  of  them  aU  I  know 

You  helped  us  out  so  very  much  and  there 
was  such  a  short  time  to  go 

You  helped  to  bring  us  from  the  bottom  to 
the  middle,  and  then  almost  to  the  top 

You  did  or  tried  to  do  the  things  you  said 
you  would 

And  Just  by  that  I  know  you  could 

Because  you  tried  the  way  you  should. 


Dolor 

(By  J.  Carlton  Barnette,  Miami) 
Daybreak  again  I 
Another  day  to  live  through. 
Passing  the  hours  somehow. 
Until  the  inscrutable  shades  of  night 
Bring  blessed  sleep. 

Life  holds  no  peace  for  me. 

My  eyes  no  gladness  see. 

Where  once  was  happiness,  my  heart 

Is  saddened  now  and  filled  with  nought 

But  deepest  grief. 

Our  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Is  dead,  " 

Struck  down  by  a  cowardly  assassin's  buUet 
May  he  rest  In  peace. 
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[From  the  Miami  Herald,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
Our  Sorrow  Is  thr  World's:   Johk 

FiTZGXRALD  KENNEDT 

Wherever  the  somber  sound  of  voice  or  the 
grave  face  of  type  reached  yesterday,  people 
recoiled  in  horror  and  In  shock. 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
dead  of  an  assassin's  cowardly  bullets  In 
the  freest  land  In  the  world  death  had  come 
by  sneak  attack  to  the  people's  Chief  Magis- 
trate. " 

No  one  can  say  at  this  writing  what  was 
the  motive  of  the  kUler.  It  is  hard  not  to 
take  account,  however,  of  the  climate  of  hate 
In  which  men  struggle  to  govern. 

We  differed  with  Mr.  Kennedy  on  many 
occasions.  Where  these  differences  were 
noted,  the  President  offered  game  and  eav 
rebuttal.  *  ' 

A  gentleman  always,  and  ever  a  scholar  he 
lent  dignity  (spiced  with  a  certain  boyish 
humility)  to  the  greatest  office  in  the  gift 
of  the  people.  One  might  quarrel  with  his 
policies  but  never  with  his  encyclopedic 
knowledge  of  government. 

The  Nation's  sorrow  Is  the  world's   also 
Under  this  President  the  United  States  had 
been  moving  in  the  direction  of  peace  with 
freedom. 

Uke  his  predecessors,  he  was  conscious  of 
America's  role  of  leadership  thrust  upon  It 
by  the  fortunes  of  war  (which  he  shed  blood 
to  help  win)  and  the  circumstances  of  un- 
rivaled prosperity. 

What  more  can  one  say  as  a  young  man 

stfuck  down  in  his  prime  in  an  act  of  such 
suddenness  that  the  country  is  left  reelinir? 

May  God  be  with  the  35th  Presldentof 
the  United  States. 

And  may  He  be  with  his  successor,  upon 
whom  the  nearly  Intolerable  burden  falls 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

(From    the   News   Leader.    Homestead    Fla 

Nov.  24.  1963] 

When  the  Word  Came 

A  President  is  shot  and  the  world  seems 
to  slow  down  to  await  word  of  the  hiiman 
body's  battle  for  survival. 

TTae  word  comes.     The  President  is  dead 

The  world  seems  to  stop  momentarily 

Even  after  the  waiting  and  the  announce- 
ment of  the  worst  there  stiU  Is  a  state  of 
disbelief— or  of  not  wanting  to  beUeve 

Then  slowly  but  surely  the  realization  seta 
In,  damply  in  many  Instances. 

Heads  are  bowed  In  prayer  and  flags  are 
lowered  In  mourning. 

The  talk,  as  it  has  been  from  the  flrst  an- 
nouncement. Is  subdued,  but  gradually  the 
voices  return  to  normal. 

You  think  about  It.  Your  heart  goes  out 
to  the  family.  You  wonder  about  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

But  there's  work  to  do,  and  you  know  that 
the  man  In  his  mldfortles  who  almost  made 
the  supreme  sacrlflce  for  his  country  in 
World  War  n  but  survived  that  to  become 
one  of  our  most  knowledgeable  and  energeUc 
Commander  In  Chief  would  want,  even  in 
death,  the  business  of  the  country  and  the 
millions  of  people  who  make  It  up  to  con- 
tinue. 

After  the  shock  you  realize  there's  the 
future  to  look  to.  The  President  had  often 
reminded  us  of  that. 

So  for  a  moment  you  look  ahead.  One 
of  the  flrst  things  you  see  Is  Thanksgiving 

And  you  wonder  perhaps  how  his  famUy 
will  flnd  much  to  be  thankful  for  In  this 
Thanksgiving  Week. 

But  even  they  must  flnd  some  thankful- 
ness in  the  prayers  and  sympathies  the 
people  of  the  world  over  are  offering.  And 
they  must  be  thankful  that  one  of  their 
own  has  been  able  to  achieve  so  much  and 
do  so  many  things  in  such  a  few  yssrs. 

And  the  country? 
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Whether  you  ngn^d  with  the  President 
or  not  on  many  things  there  la  the  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  a  man  who  acted  on  facta 
as  he  knew  and  xinderstood  them,  and  he 
made  every  effort  to  get  all  the  facts  all  the 
time. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  things  we  can  be  most 
thankful  for  Is  the  fact  that  he  chose  his 
biggest  competitor  for  nomination  to  the 
office  to  be  his  Vice  President.  That  person 
of  course  now  Is  our  President. 

This  Thanksgiving  Week  will  be  a  week 
of  mourning  for  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

But  It  will  also  be  a  week  of  giving  thanks 
for  our  system  of  government  that  Insiires 
an  orderly  continuation  of  the  business  of 
thU  NaUon. 

(Prom  the  News  Leader,  Homestead.  Fla.,  Nov. 

28,  1963) 

Indigmatiom  Will  Pad«,  but  Wk  Can  Makz 

A  Vow 

What  is  it  that  causes  a  mind  to  slip  over 
the  brink  to  the  point  that  the  body  which 
houses  it  will  vlcloiisly  attack  and  kill  a  little 
girl,  or  from  a  hiding  place  shoot  to  death 
a  President  of  his  country? 

If  we  knew  the  answer  to  such  questions 
perhaps  tragic  events  of  recent  days  could 
have  been  avoided. 

But  we  dont  know,  and  the  shock  and  in- 
dignation of  the  two  recent  crimes  that  have 
touched  vm  closer  and  deeper  than  usual 
gradually  will  fade  for  most  of  us  as  we  go 
alx)ut  the  business  that  mtist  go  on  if  life 
is  to  be  worthwhile. 

But  as  the  shock  and  indignation  are 
dulled.  It  is  appropriate  that  we  vow  to 
ourselves  to  practice  more  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood — to  love  when  hate  momen- 
tarily seems  in  order;  to  forgive  when  we 
are  tempted  to  take  vengeance;  to  give  when 
we  are  tempted  to  take;  to  be  courageous  in 
moving  ahead  when  a  step  backward  seems 
easier.  -. 

[Prom  the  Jewish  Plorldian,  Nov.  29,  1963) 
PiXsiDon  KiNwiDT's   TRAGIC   Passing 

We  mourn  the  tragic  passing  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  The  Nation  has  lost  an 
outstanding  leader:  a  young  and  vigorous 
man;  an  Intellectual,  who  brought  a 
breath  of  fresh  air  to  the  erstwhile  distant 
formallUes  erf  the  White  House;  an  author, 
whoee  knowledge  of  history  helped  set  the 
course  for  our  future  as  a  people:  a  Presi- 
dent, whoee  vears  belled  his  capability,  and 
whose  easy  manner  disguised  his  courage. 

Our  35th  President  of  the  United  States  is 
gone.  The  Nation  laid  him  to  rest  in  Arling- 
ton on  Monday.  It  Is  dlfflc\ilt  to  beUeve  that 
he  has  passed.  And  yet,  the  presence  of 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  In  the 
White  House  today  tells  us  it  is  a  fact — that 
the  unbelievably  tragic  circumstances  of  last 
weekend  were  no  fantastic  piece  of  Action,  or 
even  a  page  torn  from  the  distant  AmeHcan 
history  book  of  yesterday  or  tomorrow. 

Saddened  as  we  are  by  his  death,  we  give 
thanks  that  the  Nation  U  now  In  the  hands 
of  President  Kennedy's  capable  successor. 
A  man  with  a  devoted  record  of  service  to 
his  country,  running  over  the  course  of  many 
decades,  Mr.  Johnson  comes  to  the  Presi- 
dent's office  weU  steeped  both  in  the  de- 
mands and  the  intricacies  of  the  position  he 
has  taken  over. 

The  Nation,  grieved,  is  now  a  nation  sol- 
idly behind  President  Johnson,  sorrowfxil  In 
the  memories  of  its  youthful  leader  assassi- 
nated so  brutally  and  so  piuposelessly,  but 
assured  that  the  United  States  of  America 
can  successfully  withstand  tragedies  even  as 
profound  as  this. 

(From    the    Miami    Times,    Nov.    30,    1963) 
Thx  Nation  MouaNS 
The  assassination  of  our  dear  beloved  Pres- 
ident, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  on  Novem- 
ber 22  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  coming  so  unexpect- 
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edly.    struck    the    Natkm — nay    Um    whole 
world,  a  stunning  blow. 

The  dastardly  deed  was  committed  by  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  at  12:30  last  Friday. 

As  ye  editor  entered  the  Times'  office 
shortly  after  1  o'clock  he  observed  quietness. 
Everybody's  eyes  were  centered  on  the  tele- 
vision. What's  wrong?  he  inquired.  Came 
the  sad  reply:  "President  Kennedy  has  been 
shot.     He  is  dead." 

It  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  sad  mo- 
ments of  ye  editor's  life.  He  glanced  at  the 
figures  on  the  press.  Checked,  they  showed 
but  6,400  copies  of  the  Times  printed.  A 
change  of  makeup  was  ordered  for  the  first 
page,  and  not  long  after  newsboys  who  were 
waiting  were  on  the  streets  announcing  the 
sad  intelligence — President  Kennedy  is  dead. 

The  man  who  committed  this  hideous 
crime  was  arrested,  but  he  too  fell  a  victim  of 
an  assassin's  bullet.  He  was  shot  Sunday  by 
Jack  Ruby,  a  barroom  owner,  as  Ruby  got 
through  a  crowd  of  newsmen  In  the  base- 
ment of  the  Dallas  police  station. 

This  was  unfortunate.  Far  better  would 
It  have  been  if  Ruby  had  allowed  the  cul- 
prit to  be  brought  to  Justice. 

The  FBI  and  other  authorities  are  investi- 
gating. It  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  able 
to  find  sufficient  evidence  to  unravel  what 
was  really  behind  the  assassination  of  Pres- 
dent  Kennedy  and  perhaps,  Oswald. 

The  body  of  the  President  was  taken  to 
Washington,  where  funeral  services  were  held 
on  Monday  and  the  mortal  remains  placed  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

Special  services  were  -held  In  churches 
throughout  the  Nation.  In  Washington  the 
services  were  at  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral 
While  the  body  was  at  the  White  House  and 
Capitol  thousands  upon  thousands  went  and 
paid  their  respects  to  the  President. 

Millions  saw  the  funeral  cortege  on  tele- 
vision and  heard  the  high  terms  in  which 
bishops  and  others  spoke  of  President 
Kennedy. 

During  the  funeral  service  ye  editor  was 
pracUcally  glued  to  his  chair  looking  at  tele- 
vision, as  he  is  certain  many  others  were. 

Heads  of  Government  from  most  countries 
attended  this  funeral  and  later  were  received 
and  thanked  by  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

During  the  ordeal  Mrs.  Kennedy  has  proved 
herself  to  be  an  extraordinary  person.  Her 
calmness  under  such  trial  could  be  an  ex- 
ample worthy  of  emulation. 

May  God  continue  to  bless  her  and  her 
children. 

There  has  been  so  much  said  over  tele- 
vision and  radio,  so  much  written  and 
printed  In  our  dally  newspapers  that  this 
humble  scribe  finds  little  left  to  say.  How- 
ever he  will  say  that  little. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  champion  for  the 
imderprlvlleged.  His  fight  for  human  and 
civil  rights  has  been  emblazoned  upon  the 
hearts  of  millions,  never  to  be  forgotten. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  among  great 
men:  a  President  among  great  Presidents; 
and  a  Christian  among  Christians. 

May  he  rest  in  peace  and  light  perpetual 
shine  upon  him. 

(From  the  Voice,  weekly  publication  of  the 
Diocese  of  Miami  covering  the  16  counties 
of  south  Florida.  Nov.  29.  1963) 

Bishop   Carroll   Mourns  Kxmnxdt 
(The  following  statement  was  Issued   by 
Bishop    Coleman    F.    Carroll    from    Vatican 
City,  where  he  is  attending  the  second  ses- 
sion of  the  Second  Ecumenical  Council.) 

Vatican  Crrr. — I  am  deeply  shocked  by  the 
news  of  the  tragic  death  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  as  Indeed  are  all  Americans  and 
citizens  of  other  nations. 

We  grieve  few  our  country  which  has  lost 
a  courageous,  able  and  tireless  leader,  and 
lor  the  world  which  has  looked  to  him  for 
leadership  and  courage  in  the  never  ending 
struggle  for  peace  and  freedom.    Our  hearts 


go  out  to  his  bereaved  wife  and  to  his  family 
We  beg  God  to  console  and  strengthen  them 
in  their  severe  trial. 

We  Catholics  In  south  Florida  who  con- 
sidered him  a  neighbor  and  fellow  parish- 
ioner have  added  reason  to  feel  keenly  his 
untimely  death. 

I  am  sure  it  is  the  prayer  of  all  Americans 
that  God  may  grant  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy a  full  measure  of  peace  and  a  fitting 
reward  for  a  life  characterized  by  total  dedi- 
cation to  duty  and  fidelity  to  his  God  and 
country. 

With  this  unexpected  crisis  in  government 
the  burden  of  leadership  has  been  placed  on 
the  shoulders  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  He  will 
stand  in  need  in  these  critical  days  not  only 
Of  the  vast  and  varied  experience  of  his 
public  life  but  of  divine  guidance  and  as- 
sistance. 

We  pledge  President  Johnson  the  full  sup- 
port of  our  prayers  that  God  may  give  him 
the  wisdom  and  courage  for  the  attainment 
of  peace  and  the  recognition  of  the  rights 
of  all  men. 

CoLXMAN  F.  Carroll, 

Bishop  of  Miami. 

[Prom  the  Miami  News,  Nov.  30.   1963) 

FLoamA  Papers  Said: 
A  cross-section  of  editorial  comment  on 
President  Kennedy's  assassination  from  dally 
newspapers  in  Florida: 

GalnesvUle  Sun :  "Mr.  Kennedy's  greatness 
was  hewn  from  the  same  rock  as  that  of  the 
Great  Emancipator.  Abraham  Lincoln.  •  •  • 
When  struck  down  in  Dallas.  Practical  Poli- 
tician Kennedy  was  rebuilding  fences  which 
Idealist  Kennedy   had  knocked   down." 

Clearwater  Sun:  "It  is  incomprehensible 
that  this  could  happen  in  America,  the  land 
of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave,  the 
stronghold  of  democracy,  a  nation  to  which 
the  entire  free  world  has  looked,  and  received 
leadership  In  time  of  deepest  tragedy." 

Ocala  Star-Banner:  "We  have  taken  issue 
with  President  Kennedy  on  a  great  many 
of  his  programs.  But  in  our  country,  polit- 
ical differences  are  not  necessarily  personal 
differences.  •  •  •  Even  when  we  disagreed 
with  him  we  couldn't  help  sympathizing  with 
him  because  of  his  impossible  position." 

St.  Augustine  Record:  "The  shots  that 
were  fired  at  President  Kennedy  should  be 
a  warning  that  our  country  has  enemies 
from  within — Communists,  pro-Castro  sup- 
porters and  the  like  who  seek  to  destroy  or 
enslave  our  Nation." 

Lakeland  Ledger:  "The  terrible  thing  that 
happened  •  •  •  surely  has  moved  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  more  serious  refiection  as  to 
the  basic  importance  of  showing  proper  re- 
spect for  the  high  office  of  the  Presidency." 
Orlando  Sentinel:  "The  bullet  which 
struck  the  young  President  was  felt  by  each 
of  us.  and  a  part  of  us  was  lost  when  he 
died." 

Palm  Beach  Post-'Hmee:  "A  sense  of  out- 
rage pervades  this  community  where  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  a  friend  and  neighbor  in  ad- 
dition to  being  President  of  the  United 
States.  His  murder  seems  a  personal  thing." 
St.  Petersburg  Times:  "•  •  •  since  2:39 
pjn.,  Friday,  November  22,  our  destiny  as  a 
nation,  and  much  of  the  destiny  of  the  free 
world  has  been  in  the  hands  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Fortunately  •  •  •  the 
Presidency  has  fallen  Into  capable  hanc^. 

Sarasota  Herald-Tribune:  "A  piece  of  each 
of  us  died  at  that  moment.  Yet  In  death  he 
gave  of  himself  to  us." 

Pompano  Sun-Sentinel:  "Perhaps  the  fact 
that  so  many  of  us  have  had  the  chance  to 
see  violence  in  action  will  serve  to  cool  the 
blood  and  ease  tensions  which  have  strained 
our  Nation.  Let  us  pray  that  this  may  be." 
Tampa  Tribune:  "How  could  it  happen? 
It  could  happen  because  in  a  free  society  it 
is  not  possible  to  search  out  and  quarantine 
every  festering  mind  which  may  develop  a 
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murderous  resentment  against  the  President 
or  the  national  policy  he  represents." 

Daytona  Beach  Morning  Journal:  "The 
good  people  of  the  Nation  must  begin  anew 
on  our  task— the  taak  of  driving  out  the 
hatred  and  fear  and  acorn  that  can  become 
trigger  happy." 

Jacksonville  Times-Union:  "Bullets  prove 
only  who  lives,  not  who  is  right,  and  thia 
stuck  does  great  disservice  to  the  cause  of 
those  honest  men  and  women  who  have 
sought  to  change  the  policies  of  this  Gov- 
ernment by  lawful  means." 

Fort  Lauderdale  News:  "That  President 
Kennedy  had  his  quota  of  poliUcol  oppo- 
nents goes  without  aaylng.  •  •  •  But  how 
anybody  could  let  their  personal  or  polit- 
ical beliefs  drive  them  to  the  point  of  cold- 
bloodedly murdering  the  President  of  our 
Nation  is  neither  understandable,  rational, 
nor  excusable  in  any  sense  of  the  words  " 

Key  West  Citizen :  "The  greatest  memorial 
that  the  world  could  erect  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent would  be  one  of  a  lasting  peace  and 
understanding  among  the  peoples  and  na- 
tions of  the  earth." 

Hollywood  Sun  Tattler:  "There  la  no  easy 
way  to  forget.  •  •  •  The  Nation  can  but 
seek  to  evidence  the  same  type  of  courage 
which  characterized  the  President  it 
mourns." 

(From     the    Hialeah-Mlaml    Spring     (Fla.) 

Home  News.  Nov.  27-29,  1963) 
Black   Friday:    A  Dat  or  National   Shamx 

Not  since  the  night  that  John  Wilkes 
Booth  pulled  the  trigger  in  Ford  Theater  has 
the  world's  mightiest  nation  been  as  close 
to  prostrate  as  It  appeared  to  be  last  Friday 
afternoon. 

His  visit  to  the  Miami  area  only  4  days  ear- 
lier atill  fresh  in  the  minds  of  Dade  Coun- 
tiana.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  lay  dead  in 
Texaa. 

Countless  citizens  of  our  generation  re- 
membered the  stun  and  shock  of  December 
7,  1941,  but  the  numbness  that  set  in  follow- 
ing last  Friday's  announcement  of  President 
Kennedys  assassination  sent  all  reeling 

Senseless,  needless,  an  utter  waste  of 
valued  human  life  were  Just  a  few  of  the  first 
reactions  Uiat  came  to  a  dazed  public. 

Then,  as  the  first  shock  wave  wore  off  and 
a   partial    emotional    balance   was   restored 
memories  poured  forth. 

The  man  chosen  by  the  electorate  to  be  the 
symbol  of  democracy  and  of  a  free  society  be- 
came victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet  in  hU  own 
country  where,  by  all  sane  and  logical  reckon- 
ing, he  should  have  enjoyed  the  fullest  meas- 
ure of  safety. 

That  the  assassin  met  a  similar  fate  offers 
no  consolation  to  a  mourning  Nation      An 
eye  for  an  eye"  cannot  return  the  Presi- 
dent to  his  Nation,  nor  can  it  bring  back  a 
devoted  father  and  loving  husband 

But  the  black  deed  Is  done,  and  the  world 
repaid  it  Monday  with  probably  the  highest 
tribute  ever  tendered  any  leader  in  any  time 
Now  m  deepest  mourning  and  emotionally 
drained,  we  must  set  aside  our  humiliation 
bury  our  remorse  and  resume  President  Ken- 
nedy s  dedicated  purpose  of  showing  the  way 
to  the  free  world. 

We  must  also  rally  an9und  the  new  Presl- 
,.!!!Li^'*°"  ®  Johnson,  to  give  him  the 
support  he  so  urgently  needs  in  this  hour  of 
great  crisis. 


They  came  to  our  Nation's  Capital  for  the 
solemn  services  at  which  the  assassinated 
President  was  to  be  laid  to  rest— the  shocked- 
halred  young  American  whoee  soaring  ideala 
had  won  their  admiration  and  whose  firm 
courage  had  exacted  their  deep  reapect. 

Such  a  COTiing  together  of  the  world's 
mighty  leaders  had  never  happened  before. 
Such  a  concourse  of  the  world's  top  govern- 
ing men  in  one  place — at  one  time — for  one 
purpose — had  never  been  witnessed  In  all 
histOTy.    And  it  might  never  be  again. 

The  leaders,  who  came  from  all  the  con- 
tinents, were  Joined  by  a  bond,  a  bond  of 
sorrow  over  the  loss  of  the  beloved  UJ3. 
President,  the  man  who  had  dedicated 
himself  to  preserving  human  freedom  and 
world  peace. 

The  powerful  leaders  came  from  lands 
where  various  shades  of  political  phUosophy 
prevailed.  Yet  they  walked  in  the  funeral 
cortege  from  the  White  House  to  the  cathe- 
dral, as  simple  human  beings,  in  sympathy 
and  grief  for  a  suddenly  bereaved  family 
and  a  suddenly  bereaved  nation. 

Like  many  another,  we  yearn  to  believe 
that  from  the  grotesque  and  awful  tragedy 
the  Kennedy  family  and  our  Nation  Buf- 
fered last  week — a  tragedy  of  such  magni- 
tude that  the  mind  is  stunned  and  the 
emotions  nimibed — some  droplets  of  good 
will  come. 

Like  millions  of  others,  we  yearn  to  be- 
lieve that  the  untimely  death  of  this  re- 
markable person  and  magnetic  leader  has 
not  been  in  vain. 

We  long  to  believe  this,  to  ease  the  pain 
and  sense  of  futility  that  clutches  us  at  the 
thought  of  the  mindless  atrocity  that  has 
been  perpetrated. 

We  want  to  believe  thia  becauae  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  we  conceived  him, 
would  be  happy  to  have  it  so. 

Thxis  we  harbor  the  hope  that  in  the  un- 
planned meeting  of  the  world's  heads  of 
state  at  the  bier  of  our  assassinated  Presi- 
dent, the  start  of  a  rapport  was  lighted. 

If  each  leader  of  state  saw  in  the  other 
a  simple  human  being  groping  toward  a 
better  life  for  his  people,  perhaps  he  can 
now  regard  him  more  kindly.  If  each  leader 
of  sUte  saw  in  the  other  not  the  sinister 
formless  "enemy"  but  a  vulnerable  man  as 
himself— perhaps  his  fears  of  him  will  di- 
minish. If  each  leader  of  state  saw  the  linee 
of  worry  and  weariness  lining  the  face  of  the 
other — ^perhaps  his  resentments  will  give  way 
to  sympathy.  The  common  knowledge  that 
the  others  are  all  human  clay.  aU  subject  to 
the  Great  Leveler.  can  conceivably  be  the 
basis  for  the  easing  of  hostilities  and  an 
eventual  building  of  peace  for  mankind 

We  would  like  to  believe  that  such  a  spark 
was  lighted  at  the  somber  and  highly  moving 
ceremonies  at  which  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
laid  to  rest. 

We  would  like  to  see  it  as  a  translation 
into  human  terms  of  the  eternal  torch  that 
bums  at  his  Arlington  grave. 
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the  newly  sworn  President,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
on  board  with  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  the 
late  President's  body. 

Television  transmitted  the  arrival  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base.  Then  the  dignitaries 
of  the  world  poured  in — General  de  Gaulle 
Lord  Home,  and  others.  We  saw  their  ar- 
rivals. Then  yesterday,  at  the  lunch  horn- 
came  the  Incident  which  more  than  any 
other  pointed  up  the  ability  of  television 
to  transmit  to  millions  the  acene  of  ac- 
tion. In  thia  caae.  the  baaement  of  the 
Dollaa  City  JaU  and  the  imexpected  killing 
of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald.  A  burlesque  club 
owner,  of  aU  people,  putting  a  climax  to  the 
story— a  story  which  all  along  had  really 
been  unbelievable. 

At  about  the  same  hour.  TV  cameras  in 
Washington  showed  us  the  cortege  moving 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Capitol  We 
watched  as  Mrs.  Kennedy  stood  In  the  White 
House  portico  holding  the  hands  of  Caroline 
and  John.  Jr.  Then  the  casket  was  carried 
up  the  Capitol  steps.  In  the  Rotunda  an- 
other moment  which  brought  tears  to  the 
millions  watching— Mrs.  Kennedy  moved  for- 
ward to  kiss  the  flag  of  her  beloved  coimtry— 
the  Nation  for  which  her  husband  gave  his 
life,  truly  in  the  line  of  duty. 

Through  the  day  and  night  we  saw  thou- 
sands of  citizens  file  past  the  bier— paying 
last  respects.  Those  of  us  watching  at  home 
did  the  same. 

Then  came  the  final  coverage  stUl  fresh  in 
our  minds— the  funeral  mass;  young  John 
Jr.,  outside  the  church  saluting  his  father's 
caaket;  the  long  trip  to  Arlington;  the  Lin- 
coin  Memorial,  hovering  in  the  background 
fi''  ^^,  'L^'^  °'  history  to  the  proceedings' 
the  playing  of  the  dirge;  the  flyovCT^M^ 
Force  Jets;  the  final  volley  of  shots;  pUyin^ 
of  taps,  and  the  folding  of  the  American  fla? 
It  was  over.  *' 

At  the  state  Department  we  saw  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States,  Lyndon  John- 
son, as  he  began  his  new  duties  by  greeting 
the  largest  number  of  royalty,  heads  of  state 
and  government  leaders  ever  assembled  In 
this  coxintry. 

At  the  moment  this  Nation  and  its  oeonle 
continue  their  headlong  rush  Into  hlstoVy 

-riJ^"^  ^"**  '***  *°  ^^•'«  ^^'  thought: 
That  becaxise  of  television  and  what  we  have 
been  able  to  see  firsthand  since  Friday  all 
or  us  will  be  prepared  to  move  ahead  with 
a  new  sense  of  purpose.  We  have  a  better 
understanding  of  our  role  as  Individuals  and 
as  citizens  of  thU  great  country 


Prom    broadcasts    over    WTVJ-TV.    J«laml 
Nov.  25,  19631 


The  World  Family 


iiLY  Dame  To  Moxirn 

Prom  the  far  corners  of  the  globe  they 
came.  ' 

n„^°2^o5^   countries   they  traveled   to  the 
united  States  on  their  melancholy  mission 

Kings,  presidents,  prime  ministers,  foreign 
ministers,  defense  mlnlstars— they  came  here 
not  for  political  advantage  or  financial  gain— 
P?esi?  r^  *°*^  homage  to  the  American 


Four  Days  or  Traoidy:  A  Summation 
With  this  program,  we  are  nearlng  the  end 
of  nearly  4  continuous  days  of  reporting  by 
television  what  most  certainly  U  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  Important  events  In 
hUtory— the  assassination  of  our  35th  Presi- 
dent. 

Never  before  has  such  a  tragic  moment  of 
existence  been  shared  by  so  many  The  mo- 
mentous series  of  events  etched  forever  In 
the  minds  of  mllUons  of  Americans  never 
to  be  forgotten,  and  the  events  should  not 
be  forgotten. 

First,  on  Friday,  we  listened  anxiously  for 
reports    from    Parkland    Memorial    Hospital 
where  the  President  struggled  vainly  for  life 
Then  came  news  of  his  death  and  the  drama- 
tic flight  to  Washington  on  Air  Force  1  with 


President  Kennedy  :   His  Accomplishments 
Liva 

.  lis  ^J°'  "'  **^*  "^^^8.  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated  here   to   the    unfinished    work   which 

aSvL''c^..^°"^*'*  *"*"  """^^  "^^  "^  "  "^b'y 
And  so.  almost  100  years  ago  to  the  day 
Abraham  Lincoln,  himself  to  be  assaaslnated' 
turned  from  the  tragwly  of  death  to  the 
future  and  the  molding  of  a  great  nation. 

n,.,.i?,°***"*'^*PP'"°P'"^*'«  *°  Pa"*«.  however 
3  !^Li°  ^^^^  °°  ^^^  o"'  young  Presi- 
dent began  and  what  we  must  continue  and 
complete. 

As  President  Kennedy  so  poetlcaUy  ex- 
pressed his  first  day  In  office,  that  this  ia  a 
new  generauon  of  Americana  born  in  thia 
century,  ao  we  must  recall  not  only  hU  claaaic 
worda  but  hia  deeda.  »-'««~c 

His  steadfast  efforts  toward  world  peace 
and  human  rights;  a  Peace  Corps,  that^w 
sustains  thousands  of  idealistic  but  realistic 
Americans  in  a  hundred  lands— taking  with 
them  the  zeal  and  sincerity  of  purpose  that 
accomplishes  more  than  all  the  words  in  the 
language  or  all  the  promises  in  the  mind 

The  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  Ann.  steady 
hand  of  help  extended  to  the  nations  of  Latin 
America,  to  assist  them  in  their  efforts  to 
become  strong  and  Independent  partners  In 
freedom. 
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The  first  President  to  make  a  governmental 
study  of  juvenile  delinquency  to  try  to 
aMeas  the  reasons  and  causes  for  it. 

The  first  to  address  an  administration's 
attention  to  the  cause  of  women  In  Amer- 
ica— their  progress,  their  opportxinlty. 

The  President  who  finally  brought  to  frui- 
tion the  dream  of  men  since  the  atom  was 
turned  Into  a  weapon — the  nuclear  test  ban. 
The  abrupt  halting  of  a  headlong  weapons 
rxish  that  seemed  Inevitably  turned  to  var. 
But  perhaps  what  John  Kennedy  brought  to 
the  highest  office  in  the  Nation  was  a  new 
sense  of  youth  and  vitality.  For  the  first 
time  In  most  Americans'  recollection,  the 
young,  proeperous.  and  most  free  nation  In 
the  world  was  In  the  hands  of  an  equally 
young,  dynamic,  and  thoughtful  man. 

Not  perfect,  to  be  sure,  our  young  Presi- 
dent, but  from  hla  most  eloquent  moving 
inaugural  address  to  his  last  In  Dallas,  he 
was  always  the  figure  of  what  made  America 
Breat — the  zest  of  life,  the  course  of  purpose 
and.  maybe  the  most  Important,  the  use  of 
new  Ideas. 

John  Kennedy  brought  to  the  Government 
of  America  a  quality  not  usual  In  Its  work- 
ings but  sorely  lacking.  He  turned  the 
minds  of  men  to  more  than  Just  politics  and 
Tote  getting. 

Prom  the  universities  and  corporations  of 
America  there  was  the  move  to  put  the  best 
man  in  the  right  place  in  government,  re- 
gardless of  political  pajrment  or  due. 

And  before  we  close  this  partial  list  of  his 
accomplUhments.  a  word  concerning  our 
First  Lady  and  mother — his  wife,  Jacqueline. 

Surely  one  of  his  greatest  accomplishment 
•hall  be  numbered  that  she  was  his  wife. 
For  millions  of  Americans  who  themselves 
have  faUen  Into  grief,  her  coxirage  and  pure 
spirit  will  never  be  forgotten.  Truly  to- 
night, and  always  In  memory,  she  leads  her 
Nation  in  spirit  and  soul. 

But  what  to  do  of  this  fallen  hero — our 
dead  President? 

To  mourn  him  too  much  Is  to  detract 
from  the  work  he  began.  He  surely  would 
be  the  first  to  call  short  this  sorrow.  We 
then  must  anticipate  his  spirit  of  purpose 
and  devote  ourselves  to  keeping  alive  that 
new  sense  of  being  which  he  lived  and  died. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy 
dedicated  his  life  to  us.  He  did  all  for 
his  country,  but  that  Is  not  all.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  her  children  dedicated 
their  life  to  him  and  through  him  to  all 
Americans.  We  must  forever  be  inspired 
by  her  courage,  determination,  and  dedi- 
cation to  the  Ideals  and  responsibilities 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  man. 
the  husband,  the  father,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  No  woman 
more  completely  joined  with  her  husband 
and  stands  now  at  his  side  in  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  for  us  not  to  forget. 
The  eyes  of  courage  are  upon  us.  All 
mankind  and  history  wait  and  listen. 

Mr.  Speaker,  he  began— it  Is  for  us  to 
carry  on.    There  is  work  yet  to  be  done. 

Fortunately,  immortal  words  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  forever  stir 
Americans  to  action.  Who  will  ever  for- 
get? 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Will  we  pick  up  and  carry  forward  the 
baton  of  these  moving  words  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  on  Friday.  Janu- 
ary 20.  1961 : 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the 
bctrs  of  that  first  Revolution.  Let  the  word 
go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans — born  in 
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this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disciplined  by 
a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our  an- 
cient heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness  or 
permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human 
rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been 
committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed 
today  at  home  and  around  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe,  in  order  to 
assure  ths  survival  and  the  success  of 
liberty. 

This  much  we  pledge — and  more. 

With  Ood's  help  let  us  resolve  here  to- 
day that  we  will. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Har- 
Eis).  The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Gray]. 

Mr.  GRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  is  willing 
to  lay  down  his  life  for  his  friends. 

With  these  words  in  mind.  I  rise  today 
with  a  deep  and  sorrowful  heart  to  join 
my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  the  greatest 
leader  I  have  ever  known,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  Like  a  giant  oak  tree 
that  has  stood  as  a  landmark  giving  re- 
fuge from  the  heat  of  the  day  and  provid- 
ing a  special  character  of  a  total  environ- 
ment, a  great  man  served  his  nation. 
Just  as  the  complete  worth  of  a  magnifi- 
cent tree  is  seldom  fully  appreciated  un- 
til the  ravages  of  time  take  their  toll 
so  it  is  with  this  great  man,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Now  that  my  dear  friend  and  leader 
is  dead,  his  role  in  leading  this  Nation 
and  truly  improving  all  of  our  lives  is 
more  crystal  clear  today  than  ever  be- 
fore. His  was  a  life  filled  with  deep  de- 
votion to  mankind,  blessed  with  imagina- 
tion and  depth  of  insight  which  was  com- 
plete with  a  courage  that  never  faltered. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  true 
leader  of  a  great  people.  He  beUeved  a 
responsibility  was  a  sacred  privilege  and 
that  life  had  true  purpose  and  personal 
significance  only  when  devoted  to  the 
welfare  of  all  men. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  him  there  was  no 
room  for  the  defeatist,  no  room  for  the 
weary,  the  despondent,  the  retreater  or 
the  sinner.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
faced  life  possessing  firmness  without 
harshness. 

He  faced  life  with  vision,  without  day- 
dreaming; confidence  without  brash- 
ness;  courage  stripped  of  vanity. 

Now  that  the  great  oak  tree  has  fallen, 
let  us  recognize  as  never  before  the  debt 
every  person  in  this  Nation  owes  to  this 
great  man. 

We  of  southern  Illinois  can  look 
throughout  the  hillsides  and  see  progress 
in  agriculture;  we  can  see  the  mark  of 
this  man  for  all  time  to  come.  Possibly 
we  can  honor  him  best  by  resolving  to 
fight  hard  to  be  worthy  of  the  mantle 
of  leadership  he  has  now  passed  on  to 
us. 

I  would  like  to  dedicate  the  following 
short  poem  to  his  memory: 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

His  life  is  a  beautiful  memory. 

His  absence  a  silent  grief. 

He  sleeps  in  Gods  beautiful  garden, 

In  sunshine  of  perfect  peace. 

To  his  courageous  wife  and  loving 
family  I  want  to  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  and  that  of  my  constituents 


and  my  family  and  to  thank  them  for 
sending  this  great  man  our  way. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia  [Mr.  Hzchuer]. 

Mr.  HECKLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was 
a  glorious  paring  in  1960  in  West  Vir- 
ginia. The  laurel-decked  hillsides 
sparkled.  When  the  early  morning  fog 
had  lifted  from  the  mountaintop  air- 
ports, planeloads  of  news  commentators, 
political  experts,  and  curious  visitors  de- 
barked and  headed  for  the  hills  and  hol- 
lows. This  was  political  primary  time 
in  West  Virginia,  the  primary  which 
started  John  F.  Kennedy  on  the  rocul  to 
the  White  House. 

West  Virginia,  the  35th  State  in  the 
Union,  made  John  F.  Kennedy  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
on  this  battleground  on  the  10th  day  of 
May  1960.  that  the  future  President 
scored  a  smashing  victory  which  buried 
the  so-called  religious  issue. 

MOtTNTAINEEES    ARE    ALWAYS    TRTZ 

The  strong  affection  between  West 
Virginia  and  President  Kennedy  was  not 
due  to  the  primary  alone,  even  though 
the  intensive  weeks  in  April  and  May 
1960,  enabled  both  the  candidate  and  the 
people  to  get  to  know  each  other  inti- 
mately. In  West  Virginia.  President 
Kennedy  recognized  a  State  which  re- 
ceived Its  birth  of  freedom  in  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  Civil  War.  and  where  the 
spirit  of  freedom  and  self-help  burned 
bright  In  the  breasts  of  Its  mountaineers. 
He  saw  that  God  blessed  our  State  with 
rugged  mountains,  and  he  put  black 
diamonds  In  them  all.  In  West  Virginia, 
President  Kennedy  saw  an  unfulfilled 
potential.  He  worked  tirelessly  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  to  help  all  of 
God's  children  realize  their  potential,  in 
West  Virginia,  In  West  Berlin,  and  all 
over  the  world. 

Whether  he  was  dealing  with  one  per- 
son, with  a  group,  with  a  conmiumty. 
with  a  State,  or  with  any  nation  or  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  the  mainspring  of 
President  Kennedy's  philosophy  was  how 
to  help  them  realize  their  most  noble 
capabilities. 

A    BUn.OER    roi    HUMANTTT 

Here  was  a  man  who  knew  more  about 
our  Nation *s  past  than  any  occupant  of 
the  White  House,  yet  keyed  his  every  ac- 
tion to  what  it  would  mean  for  the  fu- 
ture. That  is  why  the  closest  thing  to 
his  heart  was  the  youth  of  the  world. 
He  was  a  builder  for  humanity's  future. 
His  Interest  in  and  concern  for  yoimg 
people  extended  across  the  board.  Since 
he  was  perhaps  the  most  completely  edu- 
cated man  of  this  generation,  he  had  a 
deep  and  personal  understanding  of  the 
importance  of  education.  He  looked  on 
education  as  an  essential  of  national 
strength  In  the  future,  and  as  a  source 
of  personal  fulfillment  for  the  human  be- 
ings of  the  Nation.  He  worked  to  per- 
fect vocational  education,  job  training, 
youth  emplojmient,  and  measures  to  re- 
duce juvenile  deLnquency.  He  worked 
for  young  people  to  live  in  a  better 
world  in  the  future. 

Cynics  have  termed  people  like  this 
"do-gooders."  The  implication  is  usually 
left  that  such  dreamers  will  sap  the  Ini- 
tiative  of   free  men   by  spoon-feeding 
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them.  One  only  Had  to  watch  the  Inter- 
acUon  of  young  people  with  President 
Kennedy  to  realize  that  this  could  never 
happen  with  him.  He  Invited,  chal- 
lenged, and  demanded  of  the  yomig  peo- 
ple of  America  and  the  world  more  than 
any  other  leader  of  modern  times,  and 
they  responded  and  will  continue  to 
respond. 

Have  you  seen  the  hordes  of  young 
people  who  stood  in  line,  hour  upon  hour 
in  the  cold,  to  pay  their  last  respects  to 
the  President?  Have  you  seen  the  radi- 
ant enthusiasm  on  the  faces  of  the  young 
people  with  whom  he  has  talked? 

I  remember  Ravenswood.  W.  Va,,  on  a 
Sunday  in  the  spring  of  1960,  when  a 
woman's  club  reception  was  augmented 
by  an  eager  group  of  high  school  stu- 
dents. I  remember  every  Monday  morn- 
ing during  the  summers  of  1961,  1962, 
and  1963.  standing  with  a  group  of  West 
Virginia  high  school  students  at  An- 
drews Air  Force  Base,  and  to  watch  their 
inspired  looks  as  the  President  waved 
at  them  or  sometimes  would  stop  to 
speak  with  them,  as  he  returned  from 
a  weekend  at  his  beloved  Hyannis  Port. 

THE     INSPIRATION     TO     TOITNO     PEOPLE 

President  Kennedy  awakened  in  young 
Americans  an  interest  In  and  awareness 
of  their  Government,  the  necessity  to 
participate,  and  the  nature  and  value  of 
our  Nation's  Ideals.  Like  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  he  quickened  the  apprecia- 
tion and  understanding  which  yoxmg 
people  hold  for  the  Nation's  noblest  vir- 
tues. His  presence  kindled  a  flame  of 
eagerness  to  learn,  as  he  did.  and  for 
young  people  to  dedicate  their  lives  to 
purposeful  activity,  as  he  did. 

It  was  with  a  group  of  my  students 
from  Princeton  University  that  I  first 
met  this  man  some  16  years  ago.    He  was 
serving  his  first  term  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  after  a  surprising  pri- 
mary victory  over  eight  opponents  in  the 
Boston  area.    His  office  was  dellghtfiiUy 
disorganized.    By  studiously  refusing  to 
enter  except  through  the  door  to  his  pri- 
vate office,  his  staff  could  rarely  discover 
whether  or  not  he  was  in.    Just  as  his 
secretary    was    announcing    that    Con- 
gressman Kennedy  was  not  in,  he  ap- 
peared at  his  office  door  bearhig  a  tray 
from  which  he  was  just  finishing  lunch 
"I  can  save  lots  of  time  this  way,"  he 
announced.     On  numerous  occasions    I 
have  watched  him  since,  "saving  time  " 
almost  as  though  he  realized  he  must 
work   fast  to  fulfill  God's  purpose  on 
earth. 

The  Interview  almost  fell  flat  on  its 
face,  because  this  man  had  a  wonder- 
fully mischievous  sense  of  humor.    Our 
class  was  studying  "Legislatures,"  and 
before  we  could  get  the  first  question 
out,  the  Congressman  asked:  "What  kind 
of  a  group  is  this?"    I  answered  rather 
quickly:  "This  Is  a  group  In  'Legisla- 
tures'."    He  shook  his  head  sadly  and 
responded:  "Now,  that  is  very  unusual 
In  all  my  years  In  school,  I  never  heard 
of  a  group  in  legislatures."    He  engaged 
In  very  light  banter  and  needling  for  a 
few    minutes,    apparently    to    establish 
whether  the  professor  was  a  stuffed  shirt 
and  then  suddenly  turned  the  conversa- 
tion in  a  way  which  made  the  students 
reel  they  had  the  most  Important  teacher 
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In  the  business.  Those  who  were  for- 
tunate enough  to  know  this  man  best  can 
appreciate  both  of  these  wonderfully 
human  qualiWes— his  quick  and  delicious 
sense  of  humor,  always  tempered  by  a 
sensitive  consideration  for  the  feelings 
of  others. 

As  I  looked  at  this  very  thin,  sopho- 
morlc -looking  legislator,  his  face  shghtly 
yellowed  by  the  atabrine  he  took  for 
wartime  malaria,  I  wondered  just  what 
motivated  him  to  get  into  pohtics  when 
his  father's  millions  could  have  launched 
him  on  any  on  a  dozen  other  careers.  I 
paused  at  the  doorway  to  ask.  as  my 
students  were  leaving.  He  glanced  out 
of  the  window  in  a  preoccupied,  imper- 
turbable way.  and  answered  casually: 
"Oh,  I  guess  It's  a  sort  of  an  obligation." 

With  John  F.  Kennedy,  life  was  a 
dedicated  obligation,  and  he  always 
talked  about  it  with  deliberate  under- 
statement. 

THE    MEANnro    OF    SACSITICE 

One  of  our  West  Virginia  tributes  to 
President  Kennedy  was  penned  by  the 
editor  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.)  Ga- 
zette, who  has  summed  up  the  late  Presi- 
dent's life  In  terms  of  the  single  word 
"sacrifice."  Under  unanimous  consent 
I  include  the  article  by  Harry  Hoffman' 
editor  of  the  Charleston  Gazette,  at  this 
point  In  the  Recoki). 
Lessons  fob  Public  in  Kennedt's  Life 

(By  Harry  Hoffmann) 
John  F.  Kennedy  in  his  brief,  brUliant.  and 
tragic  career  In  public  life,  constructed  a 
legacy  that  provides  for  this  generaUon  and 
for  posterity  lessons  to  be  learned  by  pecmle 
in  all  walks  of  life  and  in  aU  nations. 

In  the  millions  of  words  that  have  been 
written  around  the  world  since  that  black 
Friday  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  thU  seemingly  has 
been  aU  but  overlooked  except  In  what  the 
Individual  may  deduce  on  his  own  in  read- 
ing of  the  purpose  and  achievements  of  the 
young  man  from  Boston. 

Did  not  the  course  which  John  Kennedy 
set  for  himself  teach  us  aU  something  about 
our  responsibilities  to  our  Government  to 
our  fellow  citizens,  to  the  world? 

Here  was  a  man  bom  to  wealth.  He  could 
have  led  a  carefree  life,  hresponslve  to  the 
needs  of  other  people  and  safe  from  the 
calumny  and  abiise  that,  in  the  American 
tradition,  seems  to  be  a  burden  of  thoae 
who  offer  themselves  in  public  service. 

He  could  have  gravitated  from  seashore 
to  mountain  resort,  from  one  continent  to 
the  next,  from  one  social  funfest  to  the 
other— all  without  worrying  about  where  the 
next  dollar  was  coming  from  to  buy  what- 
ever he  may  have  desired. 

He  could.  In  what  too  often  has  become 
the  tradition  of  those  bom  to  wealth  ac- 
cumulated by  a  father  or  a  grandfather,  have 
led  a  wasteful  life  of  fun  and  frivolity. 

Instead,  he  chose  to  make  something  of 
his  life — not  for  himself  but  for  others  So 
It  was  that,  when  an  old  back  injury  made 
him  ineligible  for  enlistment  in  the  armed 
services  In  World  War  n,  he  committed  him- 
self to  demanding  exercises  to  strengthen  his 
back  so  that  he  would  be  acceptable. 

And,  after  the  experience  that  brought 
htm  so  clo«  to  death  In  the  South  Pacific 
he  resisted  what  might  be  the  normal  temp^ 
tatlon  to  adopt  the  easy  life  provided  by 
Inherited  wealth  and  chose  to  offer  himself 
In  the  public  service— first  in  the  House  of 
RepresentaUves,  then  in  the  Senate  and 
finally  in  the  exemclaUng  burdens  of  the 
Presidency. 

He  well  knew  the  price  of  his  decision  for. 
In    the    preface   of   hU   bo<A,    "Profiles    in 
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Courage."  he  included  this  quotation  from 
Edmund  Burke: 

"He  well  knows  what  snares  are  sprwMl 
aoout  his  path,  from  personal  animosity  •  •  • 
and  possibly  from  popular  delusion  •  •  • 
He  U  traduced  and  abused  for  his  supposed' 
motives.  He  will  remember  that  oblomiy  is 
a  necessary  ingredient  in  the  compoaltlon  of 
true  glory  •  •  •  that  calumny  and  atn»e  are 
essential  parU  of  triumph  " 

John  Kennedy,  putting  aside  the  safe  and 
happy  life  that  wealth  could  provide    w-r 

and  high  office,  in  so  doing,  he  and  his 
family  experienced  the  slander  and  the  abuse 
he  had  anticipated— and  In  the  flnai  analyaia. 
by  choosing  a  purposeful  life  instead  at  a 
wasteful  one,  he  sacrificed  hU  Ufa  to  the 
cause. 

This  was  the  key  to  hla  life  and  to  his 
success— sacrifice.    He  not  only  accepted  It 
he  welcomed  it,  even  when  the  position  t^ 

S^^.H^*'""  ^'■'^  save  him  every  reaaon 
to  avoid  it. 

For  this,  much  of  the  credit  must  go  to 
his  parents  and  to  the  upbringing  they  pro- 
vided. They  had  the  means  of  avoldLng 
sacrifice  and  giving  their  chUdren  whatew 
they  wanted. 

Instead,  they  taught  them  that  there  was 
a  purpose  in  life,  and  they  had  to  compete 
with  each  other  and  with  the  world,  that 
they  had  to  fight  for  a  position  of  their  own 
and  for  what  was  right,  that  they  had  to 
know  Uvlng  was  something  more  thaa  a 
selfish  pleasure. 

In  this  sense,  Joseph  and  Rose  Kennedy 
the  parents  of  the  martyred  President  are 
the  real  heroes  In  the  saga  and  the  tragedy 
of  John  Kennedy— and  thus  a  lesson  Is  pro- 
vided for  parents  everywhere:  Dont  safe- 
guard yoTir  children  from  sacrifice,  but  at- 
txme  them  for  sacrifice. 

John  Kennedy,  the  man  and  the  Presi- 
dent, had  other  qualities  to  provide  lessons 
for  this  generation  and  those  of  the  future. 
He  had  physical  courage,  as  demonstrated  by 
his  wartime  service  •  •  •  and  moral  courage 
as  exemplified  by  his  decision  to  the  Cohan 
crisis  and  his  stand  on  cItII  rights. 

In  the  first  Instance  he  w«b  wllUzig  to 
avoid  an  excuse,  and  Instead  went  out  of  hte 
way,  to  jeopardise  his  life  to  serve  his  coun- 
try; in  the  second,  after  the  success  of  his 
decision  on  Cuba,  he  was  so  determined  not 
to  damage  the  futiire  world  prospect  by  any 
humiliation  of  Khrushchev  that  he  com- 
pletely faUed  to  bring  home  to  the  American 
people  the  magnlttide  of  the  victory  which 
he  had  won.  He  was  also  ready  to  give  vp 
votes  to  further  the  cause  of  racial  eqnaUty. 

What  Is  the  first  lesson  to  be  learned  by 
the  people  of  West  Vlrgtnlar— the  people  of 
the  State  he  made  such  an  effort  to  help— 
trom  the  Ufe  John  Kennedy  chose  for  him- 
self? 

The  answer  might  be  in  the  single  word 
"sacrifice,"  or  In  a  wllltngnesB  to  avoid  an 
easier  life  and  stand  for  pubUc  service.  But 
the  question  may  weU  be  answered  throiHti 
another  question:  ^^ 

How  long  has  It  been  since  you  have  taken 
the  trouble  even  to  vote  In  an  election?  Or 
better  still,  when  have  you  made  the  effort 
to  learn  the  respecUve  quahflcatlons  of  the 
candidates  before  voting? 

For  those  who  have  wondered   why  this 
man  of  moral  strength  and  Judgment  and 
courage  should  be  taken  from  us  at  a  time 
when  his  qualities  could  best  sei  ve  the  world 
the  answer  may  be  In  the  lessons  he  leaves 
for  us  by  his  decisions  and  service  In  life. 
A  quotatlcm  from  his  "Profiles  In  Courage" 
of  1956  seems  proper  to  point  up  the  lessons 
of  hU  life  and  his  chosen  course  of  Uvlng  If 
"The  courage  of  life  Is  often  a  less  <trm- 
matlc  ^>ectacle  than  the  courage  of  a  final 
moment;  but  It  to  no  leas  than  a  magnlfleeot 
mixture  of   triumph  and   tragedy.     A  man 
does  what  he  must— la  spite  of  personal  eoo- 
sequences.  In  spite  of  obstacles  and  dangers 
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and  pr«88ur«fl — and  that  U  the  baals  of  all 
human  morality." 

This  la  the  true  purpose  of  politics.  Can 
there  be  any  better  lesson  than  that  to  gain 
from  the  life  of  John  F.  Kennedy?  And 
what  wlU  be  our  fate  If  we  fall  to  take  heed? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  a  column 
by  Bill  Wild  in  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.) 
Herald-EHspatch  for  December  2,  1963, 
in  the  Record: 

^     RXTLECnONS  OM  A  MOMKNT  Of   HlSTOST 

(By  BUI  WUd) 

A  week  ago  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  an 
exciting,  challenging  President,  went  to  his 
grave,  a  martyred  hero's  plot,  In  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  The  deed  which  put  him 
there  and  the  national  reaction  stripped  the 
English  vocabulary  bare  of  words  and  terms 
which  would  be  properly  expressive.  Larger 
than  life  as  President,  his  shadow  looms 
larger  still.  Historians  are  already  looking 
forward  to  the  coming  battle  between  "facts" 
and  the  Inevitable  "myths." 

Huntington  Is  among  the  relatively  few 
(many,  but  still  relatively  few)  places  In  the 
Nation  which  got  a  closeup  of  jrx..  In  the 
heat  of  cloee-up  battle  action  before  he 
moved  behind  the  barriers  which  inevitably 
come  to  sxirround  persons  of  enormous  prom- 
inence. We  would  like  to  recall  a  moment 
or  two  of  that  time  almost  3  years  and  7 
montiis  ago  at  the  start  of  the  West  Vir- 
ginia primary  battle  which  was  to  "make" 
Kennedy. 

HunUngton  was  a  Nixon  town.  It  had 
earlier  eagerly  received  the  GOP  hopef\il. 
Now  moving  in  this  April  IQCO.  was  the  still- 
new  Kennedy  State  organization,  more  ef- 
fective than  It  knew,  full  of  self -doubts,  at- 
tractive to  amateurs  and  idealists,  despised 
by  many  "regiiiars."  Now  the  candidate 
comes  into  view  In  this  account: 

"A  trlQe  111  at  ease  at  the  gates  of  the  H.  K. 
Porter  Co.  steel  plant  as  he  greeted  workers. 
Senator  Kennedy  leaped  to  the  top  of  his 
car  Just  a  block  away  to  bring  cheers  and 
laughter  to  a  tlirong  of  Marshall  students."' 
A  crew  of  still -doubtful  out-of-town  news- 
men accompanied  him.  gathered  "back- 
grovmd"  from  local  yokels  and  foimd  con- 
firmation for  their  dispatches  to  the  Nation 
that  the  campaign  in  West  Virginia  was  go- 
ing to  be  a  close  thing  for  this  youtlif ul,  and 
Catholic,  upstart. 

A  press  conference  at  the  Hotel  Prlchard 
preceded  a  reception  for  the  candidate. 
Wliatever  might  have  been  newsworthy  com- 
ment was  lost  In  the  din.  Out-of-town  re- 
porters asked  about  West  Virginia.  West  Vir- 
ginia reporters  asked  about  Quemoy  and 
Matsu.  One  hard-of-hearlng  reporter  took 
copious  notes  on  things  no  one  else  could 
hear.  A  worried  young  county  organization 
functionary  named  David  Fox.  Jr..  asked  that 
the  conference  conclude  so  the  reception 
could  go  on.  thereby  grievously  Insulting  a 
New  York  Times  man  who  considered  It  his 
privilege,  as  senior  among  those  present,  to 
declare  the  little  gathering  at  an  end.  Sub- 
sequent events  developed  tills  Impression 
printed  a  few  days  later: 

"Senator  Kennedy  brings  to  campaigning 
a  different  kind  of  tlrelessness  •  •  •  than 
does  Minnesota's  Senator  Humphutt  •  •  • 
Senator  Htjicphret.  an  energetic  political 
hummingbird  always  nervously  on  the  move, 
is  up  against  a  different  kind  of  bird.  Ken- 
nedy is  a  robin,  head  cocked  to  one  side, 
eyes  carefully  appraising  the  ground  ahead, 
then.  Jxmip-Jump-Jvunp  moving  in  quickly 
to  strike  hard." 

During  the  reception  a  lifelong  Republican 
was  Instrumental  In  seeing  to  It  tliat  the  late 
Col.  George  S.  WaUace.  watching  from  the 
sidelines  with  his  chin  resting  on  the  great 
cane  he  carried,  was  projjerly  and  formally 
Introduced  to  tlie  young  candidate. 


A  brief  speech  established  the  plct\ire 
which  was  to  l)ecome  familiar  later  from 
the  television  debates. 

"The  man  should  be  watched  in  action  as 
he  ponders  questions  shot  at  him,  lets  his 
head  drop  •  •  •  as  his  eyes  seem  to  be  try- 
ing to  pick  the  words  out  of  the  air,  and 
then,  generally  looking  his  questioner  full- 
on.  answers  rapidly  and  almost  never  with 
hesitation.  His  hands  •  •  •  are  xised 
sparingly  to  emphasize  only  the  most  im- 
portant points  or  strongest  of  feelings.  Gen- 
erally, the  right  hand  does  the  gesturing  and 
either  Impales  the  air  or  choi>s  it  to  bits. 
The  left  hides  a  good  deal  In  a  great  flannel 
pocket,  emerging  •  •  •  only  in  moments  of 
gravest  crisis,  usually  something  Republi- 
can." 

Even  then  there  were  Indications  tiiat  this 
man  could  put  together  a  powerful  party 
organization  beyond  the  scope  of  a  more 
articulate  liberal  such  as  Senator  Humphrxt. 
There  was  this  evaluation : 

"Kennedy  has  the  more  formidable  philos- 
ophy In  that  It  Is  more  realistic;  It  Is  flexible 
enough  to  flt  well  Into  several  regional  Dem- 
ocratic patterns.  It  carries  the  assurance 
that  compromise,  while  perhaps  distasteful. 
Is  still  not  impossible." 

A  powerful  Image  of  Idealism  was  emerg- 
ing even  then.  The  candidate  was  described 
as  "someone  who  could  be  voted  least  likely 
ever  to  l)e  found  In  a  smoke-filled  room,  who 
makes  the  words  'let  the  people  pick  the  can- 
didates' sound  like  a  crusade." 

The  reception  was  over  and  one  of  those 
curious  opportunities  for  a  reporter  arose 
which  occurs  maybe  once  a  decade.  Every- 
one streamed  from  the  Prlchard  l>allroom 
doors  except  the  young  candidate,  a  reporter, 
and  two  eager  Democratic  admirers,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Robert  K.  Emerson.  There  was  perhaps 
5  minutes  of  three-cornered  conversation 
during  which  the  reporter  fervently  hoped 
that,  against  ali  odds,  he  could  corner  the 
candidate  alone.  The  Emersons,  after  all, 
two  votes,  won  out.  The  Interlude  was  brief 
for.  In  a  short  time,  the  organization 
streamed  back  again  seeking  its  hero  and 
the  future  President  was  swept  away,  to 
history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  a  column  writ- 
ten by  H.  R.  Pinckard  in  the  November 
24.  1963.  issue  of  the  Hvmtlngton 
(W.  Va.)  Herald -Advertiser  in  the 
Record. 

(ByH.  R.  Pinckard) 

I  will  always  remember  John  Kennedy  as 
I  saw  him  last  April  at  a  White  House  re- 
cepUon  for  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors. 

It  wasn't  a  formal  reception.  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy was  not  In  Washington  and  the  Presi- 
dent had  not  been  scheduled  for  a  "set" 
appearance.  The  guests  trooped  through  the 
White  House  on  a  tour  most  of  us  had  made 
several  times  on  previous  trips  to  Washing- 
ton— the  women  pausing  to  examine  paint- 
ings, furniture  and  china,  as  women  will,  and 
their  escorts  nervously  trying  to  urge  them 
on.  as  men  will. 

Most  of  the  tlu-ong  eventually  congregated 
In  a  large  and  almost  barren  room  at  the  rear 
of  the  White  Hoiise.  This  room  was  on  the 
first  floor  and  Just  outside  the  windows  could 
be  seen  tools  and  wheelbarrows  that  garden- 
ers had  abandoned  at  the  5  o'clock  quitting 
time. 

On  a  long  table  at  one  end  of  the  room  was 
the  usual  assortment  of  hors  d'oeuvres — 
cheese  and  crackers,  shrimp  on  toothpicks, 
olives  and  pickles.  There  were  two  kinds  of 
punch,  white  and  purple.  The  waiters 
pointed  to  them,  saying  "This  one  is,  this 
one  Isn't." 

The  chattering  In  the  big,  barren  room 
finally  reached  the  point  where  It  exceeded 
the  sound  barrier  and  I  decided  I  had  had 


enough  of  It.     My  luck  was  good,  for  as  I 
approached  the  big  entrance  hall  near  the 
main  door  of  the  White  House,  I  saw  Mr 
Kennedy  Just  entering. 

The  Marine  Corps  orchestra  was  playing 
In  the  main  hall  and  the  President  paused 
to  listen  and  to  smile  cordially  at  some  young 
girls  who  were  gathered  around  the 
musicians. 

In  that  Incredibly  quick  way  that  throngs 
coUect  around  a  celebrity,  the  President  was 
almost  Instantly  surrounded,  but  I  managed 
to  work  my  way  to  his  side. 

"I'm  from  West  Virginia,"  I  said.  "I  re- 
member shaking  your  hand  as  you  stood  on 
the  corner  of  Tenth  Street  and  Fourth  Ave- 
nue In  Huntington.  You  were  with  Brother 
Bob  and  you  were  running  hard  to  win  the 
West  Virginia  primary." 

Mr.  Kennedy  smiled  and  shook  hands 
warmly.  "I'll  always  remember  West  Vlr- 
glnla  with  the  kindest  recollections,"  he  said. 
"That  was  where  I  started  •  •  •.  How  are 
things  out  there?" 

Well,  what  do  you  tell  a  President  at  a 
time  like  that?  I  said  things  were  fine  with 
us  In  Huntington,  though  perhaps  not  so 
good  in  the  coal  fields  and  In  some  other 
areas  of  distress. 

In  a  moment  he  was  literally  swept  away 
as  the  guests  from  other  parts  of  the  White 
House  discovered  their  host  and  descended 
upon  him. 

I  watched  him  as  this  flood  of  humanity 
rolled  In  from  all  sides,  breaking  only  slightly 
to  avoid  doing  the  President  physical  damage. 

He  seemed  so  young,  so  t>oylsh.  so  modestly 
surprised  at  this  acclaim — which  must,  of 
course,  have  been  an  almost  dally  occurrence. 
Yet  he  had  a  kind  of  Inner  serenity  and  out- 
ward poise  that  couldn't  be  shaken.  He  was 
always  the  master  of  the  sltuaUon,  never 
Its  victim.  He  invariably — perhaps  Instinc- 
tively— said  the  right  thing,  made  the  right 
gesture,  seemed  always  to  be  glad  to  shake  a 
hand,  return  a  smUe,  answer  a  question,  re- 
spond to  a  conversational  sally. 

I  have  seen  many  people  struggle  with 
admiring  crowds — Presidents,  generals,  movie 
stars,  champions  of  this  and  that.  But  none 
had  this  man's  aplomb,  his  keen  attentlve- 
ness  to  the  Individuals  that  make  up  a  clam- 
orous crowd,  his  way  of  showing  that  this 
was  a  sustaining  and  appreciated  part  of  his 
life  and  his  mammoth  Job — not  a  boring 
interlude  to  be  endured  and  made  the  best 
of. 

Many  thought,  some  said,  that  it  was  hard 
to  believe  that  this  handsome  young  man 
had  taken  the  measure  of  Nlklta  Khrushchev 
In  the  Cuban  crisis — Just  6  months  l>efore. 

It  was  a  natural  observation.  But  the 
longer  you  watched  those  blue  eyes  and  that 
flrm  Jaw  (now  busy  in  amiable  chatter)  the 
more  you  realized  that  even  in  friendliness 
they  did  not  3rleld  all  of  the  Inner  man. 
Those  eyes  could  turn  cold  and  that  chin 
could  be  stubborn  and  resolute. 

Perhaps  this  was  the  afterthought.  But 
I  am  sure  that  many  In  that  gathering  gained 
the  same  Impression.  And  even  as  I  did, 
they  must  have  had  that  sick-stomach  feel- 
ing when  they  learned,  on  Friday,  that  he 
was  dead. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  include  an  editorial 
from  the  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Advertis- 
er for  November  23,  1963,  in  the  Record. 
Nation  Mourns  PaxsmENT's  Death 

The  news  of  the  shooting  of  President  Ken- 
nedy in  Dallas.  Tex.,  struck  every  commu- 
nity of  the  Nation  with  stunning  force 
yesterday  and  echoed  throughout  the  world 
with  a  shocking  sense  of  personal  grief  and 
anxiety  over  his  condition. 

The  scenes  of  people  crowding  about  wire 
service  machines  in  the  newsroom  of  the 
Huntington  Publishing  Co.  and  about  ra- 
dios and  television  sets  In  homes  and  stores 


here  were  re«nacted  In  thousanda  of  towns 
and  cities. 

There  was  deep  simck  beneath  the  tension 
of  veteran  newsmen  accustomed  to  ixandUng 
stories  of  tragedy  and  disaster  that  tear  tlie 
heart.  Dl^>atche«  ftctn  DaUas  said  sobs  were 
heard  in  the  corpa  of  correspondenu  as- 
signed to  the  presidential  party. 

During  the  long  momenta  of  suspenae 
while  crowds  waited  for  news  from  the  hos- 
pital, there  were  words  of  hope  and  then 
ca\ise  for  deepening  anxiety  as  two  priests 
arrived,  presumably  to  administer  last  rites 
of  the  Catholic  church. 

At  last  the  word  oame  ttiat  tlie  President 
was  dead. 

In  fleeting  thoughts  during  their  tension 
people  liad  already  been  considering  the  pos- 
sible consequences  upon  the  lives  not  only 
of  ofllclals  but  of  millions  of  people  in  this 
country  and  around  the  earth. 

In  this  hour  of  shock  and  grief  even  those 
with  the  most  complete  Information  will  be 
unable  to  say  what  course  events  will  take 
In  the  delicate  balance  of  international  af- 
fairs. 

No  doubt  President  Johnson  will  continue 
the  general  line  of  domestic  and  foreign  pol- 
icy laid  down  during  the  years  of  President 
Kennedy. 

But  for  the  present,  thoughts  will  dwell 
upon  the  personal  aspect  of  the  tragedy  of 
the  attractive  and  highly  popular  young 
President's  being  shot  down  beside  his  wife 
In  a  moment  of  triumph  and  acclaim. 

The  "Oh,  no!"  that  sli«  cried  in  anguish 
and  tlie  picture  of  her  cradling  htin  in  her 
arms  will  remain  for  life  with  all  those  who 
read  the  accounts. 

People  of  West  Virginia  felt  a  particularly 
heavy  sense  of  loss  because  they  had  seen 
so  much  of  the  young  candidate  during  his 
primary  and  presidential  campaigns  in  1960. 

He  appeared  at  Huntington  several  tinws. 
talked  with  many  people  personally  and  ad- 
dressed gatherings  attended  by  those  of  both 
parties. 

Ons  reason  he  won  the  primary  campaign 
was  that  be  was  able  to  communicate  to  the 
people  his  sincere  symt>athy  for  those  sufTer- 
Ing  through  the  years  of  chronic  heavy  un- 
employment. I  ] 

HU  impressive  vlctdfy  in  the  primary  ef- 
fectively cleared  the  way  for  his  nomination, 
and  he  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  express 
his  gratitude  to  the  people  for  their  support. 

Even  before  his  Inauguration  lie  began  to 
fuflll  the  promise  he  had  made  of  economic 
assistance  by  appolnUng  a  task  force  headed 
by  Senator  Paul  H.  Do(dci.as,  of  nilnols,  with 
Senators  Robbtt  C.  Btrd  and  JENmwcs 
Randolph,  of  this  Stote.  as  consultants  to 
formulate  a  program  of  aid. 

The  group  presented  Its  recommendations 
on  January  l.  and  as  one  result  of  the  study 
the  bUl  for  creating  the  Area  Redevlopment 
Administration  was  the  first  offered  when  the 
Senate  convened. 

Under  this  agency  and  other  programs  Ini- 
tiated during  the  Kennedy  administration 
muilona  of  doUars  have  come  to  the  State 
not  Just  in  emergency  relief  but  for  perma- 
nent improvements  establishing  a  sounder 
base  for  the  economy. 

The  humane  action  to  aid  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  was  typical  of  the  various 
phases  of  domestic  policy  designed  to  stimu- 
late economic  growth  and  create  new  Jobs. 

Among  the  most  Important  measures  now 
pending  before  Congress  are  those  for  reduc- 
ing taxes,  extending  civil  rlghte  to  all 
classes,  providing  medical  care  of  the  aged 
and  granting  much-needed  aid  to  public 
schools  and  InstltutlonB  of  higher  learning. 

President  Kennedy's  eloquent  and  forceful 
appeals  for  such  measures  will  assure  him  a 
notable  place  in  American  history  not  only 
as  a  humanitarian  but  as  a  man  of  clear 
vUlon  who  recognized  the  vlUl  needs  of  peo- 
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pie  in   aa  Increasingly  complex  social  and 
economic  order. 

In  the  field  of  international  relations  also 
the  young  Prealdent  charted  a  course'  that 
will  give  him  towering  stature  among  those 
who  throughout  history  have  stood  reso- 
lutely for  freedom  agaliurt  the  encroach- 
ments of  tyranny. 

His  ultimatum  forcing  Premier  Khra- 
shcliev  to  remove  lils  ballistic  missiles  from 
Cuba  wiU  bs  remembered  aa  an  acliievement 
cracking  the  monoUthic  unity  of  the  Soviet 
Union  and  widening  the  ideological  breach 
In  tlie  Communist  empire. 

The  tense  days  during  the  eye-to-eye  con- 
frontation while  the  fate  of  the  human  race 
trembled  In  the  balance  will  Uve  among  the 
most  critical  In  modem  times. 

The  calm  courage  of  the  young  President, 
along  with  the  solid  support  of  the  pecmie 
of  the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
helped  open  the  way  for  the  later  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  and  for  perhaps  further  ac- 
commodations between  East  and  West. 

On  the  basis  of  these  achievements,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  place  in  history  will  be  that 
of  a  strong  man  of  far  vision  whose  assassi- 
nation at  the  early  age  of  46  was  a  heavy  loss 
to  the  people  of  the  world  as  well  as  those  of 
the  UiUted  States. 

The  shocking  tragedy  xmderscores  the  view 
expressed  on  ttiis  page  today  by  Walter  Llpp- 
mann  that  representative  democracy  Is  fall- 
ing to  solve  the  complex  problems  of  nations 
In  this  perplexing  age. 

There  has  been  entirely  too  much  fanat- 
icism m  the  political  arena.  Extremists 
of  both  right  and  left  have  gained  a  hearing 
far  beyond  the  Justification  of  their  mental 
processes. 

No  doubt  President  Kennedy  Is  a  victim 
of  the  crackbralned  hatred  generated  in  the 
boiling  cauldron  of  radicalism  or  mental 
confusion.  Just  as  the  assassinated  Presidents 
before  him  have  been. 

There  is  no  way  to  eliminate  such  dan- 
gerous people,  but  those  of  sounder  minds 
and  more  temperate  Judgment  can  avoid 
Inciting  them  to  violence  by  keeping  their 
own  good  sense  In  control  of  their  emoUons 

There  is  particular  need  in  tills  hour  of 
national  sorrow  and  world  crisis  for  people 
to  lay  aside  the  animosities  that  have  divided 
the  Nation  as  well  as  both  parties  and  to 
concentrate  on  the  pubUc  welfare. 

Differences  on  means  of  meeting"  problems 
wUl  always  exist  but  there  should  be  no 
thought  of  reaching  a  solution  through  vio- 
lence. Tills  should  be  constantly  on  tiie 
minds  of  poUUcal  candidates  and  orators 
during  the  heat  of  the  national  campaign 
Just  getting  underway. 

MeanwhUe  the  Nation  is  fortunate  that 
Prealdent  Johnson  has  had  wide  experience 
In  the  problems  of  government  during  his 
years  as  majority  leader  of  the  Senate  and 
as  Vice  President. 

He  will  be  able  to  take  over  with  a  sure 
hand  and  continue  the  business  with  only 
the  InterrupUon  that  the  national  tnutedv 
Imposes. 

No  doubt  he  will  beneflt  from  the  p<H>ular 
unity  that  a  crisis  always  brings  to  an  In- 
telligent free  people  and  perhaps  wlU  be  able 
to  bridge  the  coming  days  of  transition  more 
easily  because  all  good  cltlrens  will  move 
closer  together  from  the  sobering  shock  that 
violence  has  caused  them. 


THE  CHALLENGE  OF  OUTEH  SPACS 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  referred  to  the 
fact  that  President  Kennedy  always 
turned  his  eyes  toward  the  future 
Nothing  better  Ulustrates  this  than  his 
great  vision  and  imaginaUve  grasp  of 
this  Nation's  space  program.  He  was 
determined  that  America  to  remain  pre- 
eminent among  nations  must  master 
space  and  saU  on  this  new  ocean.    He 
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^SS^  ^  ^  deterred  by  his  ahort- 
f!?*^,.*^****  ^***»  '*"«*  *o  recogniae 
the  bold  progreae  which  the  chaUenge 
of  outer  space  could  provide.  History 
will  record  the  courage  and  the  fore- 
sight which  Preaideiit  Kennedy  showed 
In  mobilizing  the  Nation's  resources  to 
nwUce  Amarlca  first  in  space. 

It  would  take  pages  to  sei  forth  the 
many  different  interests  and  activities  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  the  fields  in 
which  he  lent  leadership.  His  interesta 
and  knowledge  was  as  wide  as  Jeffer- 
son's. He  brought  a  realization  to  cur 
minds  that  we  as  individuals  should 
work  together  regardless  of  race,  eoior 
or  rehgious  faith.  To  the  many  people 
who  critdzed  him  for  "going  too  far" 
in  the  field  of  human  rights,  he  calmly 
replied  that  his  stand  would  probably 
lose  rotes,  but  he  clearly  indicated  that 
this  was  a  matter  of  moral  principle. 

a  COICPASSIONATX  RBABT 

This  great  man  with  a  compassloaate 
heart    worked    tirelessly    to    ease    the 
burdens  of  the  aged  through  a  program 
of  medical  care,  and  to  laimch  a  new 
program  to  combat  mental  retardation 
It  was  tn  West  Virginia  that  stark  pov- 
erty moved  him  very  deply.    "Imagine  " 
he  said  to  one  of  his  assistants  one  night 
"Just   imagine   kids   who   never   drank 
milk."    Two  weeks  to  the  day  before  his 
tragic  death,  he  made  some  informal 
remailcs  before  the  Protestant  Council 
of  the  city  of  New  York,  as  the  council 
conferred  on  President  Kennedy  its  first 
annual  "Family  of  Man"  citation  for  his 
support    of    human    rights.     President 
Kennedy  chose  as  his  text  this  theme* 
"Our  Obligation  to  the  FamUy  of  Man." 
He  referred  to  a  newspaper  article  which 
he  had  read  on  poverty  in  the  Appalach- 
ians,   and    mentioned    "schools    which 
were  without  windows,  sometimes  with 
occasional    teachers,    counties    without 
resources  to  distribute  the  surplus  food 
we  make  available." 

It  was  this  compassionate  heart  of  the 
great  President  which  was  illustrated  in 
his  very  first  official  act  after  taking  the 
oath  of  office :  The  Presidential  order  that 
additional  emergency  food  reUef  be  sent 
to  West  Virginia  and  other  areas  of  need. 
In  quick  succession,  a  whole  series  of  ad- 
ditional measures  were  taken   to  beli> 
West  Virginia  and  other  areas  with  high 
rates  of  unemployment.     He  launched 
the  area  redevelopment  program.    Under 
this  program.  Huntington,  W.  Va.,  my 
hometown,  became  the  first  place  for  the 
administration  to  undertake  a  retraining 
program  for  the  unemployed.    West  Vir- 
ginia now  has  about  40  such  retraining 
projects  underway  or  completed.     New 
employment  was  created  through  indus- 
trial and  commercial  loans,  and  public 
faculties  loans.     When  ARA  took  hold 
perhaps  too  slowly.  President  Kennedy 
a  little  over  a  year  ago  launched  the 
highly     successful     accelerated     public 
works  program,  which  has  enabled  com- 
munities across  the  Nation  to  build  new 
streets,  water  and  sewer  systems,  public 
libraries  and  other  buildings,  hospitals 
and  health  facilities.    To  West  Virginia, 
this  program  has  provided  a  tremectdous 
shot  in  the  arm,  as  about  $40  million  has 
been   awarded  in  matching  funds  for 
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some  275  projects  which  have  provided 
work  for  the  unemployed  and  have  made 
these  communities  better  places  to  live, 
as  well  as  more  attractive  for  new  In- 
dustry. 

During  the  I960  campaign,  John  P. 
Kennedy  many  times  referred  to  the  fact 
that  the  State  of  West  Virginia  had  con- 
tributed more  volunteers  in  proportion 
to  population  during  the  Korean  war 
than  any  other  State,  and  that  West  Vir- 
ginia also  suffered  more  casualties 
than  any  other  State  In  the  Union  in 
proportion  to  its  population.  Senator 
Kennedy  then  referred  to  the  fact  that 
per  capita  West  Virginia  stood  near  the 
bottom  of  the  list  in  the  per  capita 
amount  of  prime  military  contracts 
awarded. 

I  recall  one  occasion  when  Senator 
Keimedy  was  due  to  address  a  breakfast 
in  Huntington,  attended  by  his  brother 
Robert.  Although  Robert  arrived  on 
time.  Senator  Kennedy's  plane  was  late. 
In  the  period  of  time  while  the  audience 
was  waiting,  one  of  his  Huntington  cam- 
paign supporters  picked  up  an  issue  of 
UjS.  News  L  World  Report  and  started 
to  read  off  the  small  amounts  of  defense 
contracts  awarded  to  West  Virginia  in 
comparison  with  other  States.  When  he 
came  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  this 
Huntington  supporter  read  off  a  rather 
substantial  figure,  and  paused  with  slight 
embarrassment,  only  to  have  Robert 
Kennedy  interrupt  with  this  comment: 

That  proves  that  Massachusetts  has  had 
excellent  representation  In  the  Senate. 

After  John  P.  Keimedy  was  elected 
President,  the  entire  picture  was 
changed.  West  Virginia  now  stands 
26th  in  the  Nation  Instead  of  close  to 
the  bottom  in  per  capita  prime  military 
contracts.  And  great  plants  like  the 
Pood  Machinery  Corp.  in  South  Charles- 
ton, manufacturing  armored  personnel 
carriers  and  other  vehicles  for  the  Army, 
are  providing  employment  for  thousands 
of  West  Virginians. 

THX  raST  LAOT  OF  THI  WORLD 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  volumes  will  be 
written  about  the  wonderful  woman  who 
served  as  First  Lady  of  the  Land,  and 
by  her  qualities  Jacqueline  Kennedy  has 
earned  the  title  of  'First  Lady  of  the 
World."  I  recall  the  first  time  that  I  met 
Mrs.  Kennedy  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  in  Chicago  in  1956,  at 
the  time  when  her  husband,  as  a  UJS. 
Senator,  came  within  an  eyelash  of  being 
nominated  as  the  candidate  for  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States.  At  the 
time,  what  deeply  Impressed  me  was  the 
detached  serenity  and  deep  principle  of 
this  woman  of  talent  and  intelligence, 
whose  conversation  was  so  refreshingly 
different  In  an  atmosphere  of  highly 
competitive  presidential  politics.  Her 
comments  were  never  cynical,  but  she 
seemed  to  be  able  to  put  everything  Into 
grand  perspective,  and  to  glorify  what 
to  surface  observers  looked  like  a  mad 
scramble  for  delegates.  Then  I  remem- 
ber January  2,  1960.  The  cameras  and 
the  floodlights  were  set  up  in  the  caucus 
room  of  the  Senate  Office  Building.  A 
still-shy  and  slightly  diffident  looking 
young  U.S.  Senator  walked  into  the  room, 
and  his  hands  shook  as  he  read  a  pre- 
pared statement  to  annoimce  what  was 


no  secret:  That  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
throwing  his  hat  into  the  presidential 
ring.  I  looked  around  the  room  to  see 
who  had  come  to  witness  the  launching 
of  Senator  Kennedy's  campaign  for  the 
presidential  nomination.  Only  one  other 
Member  of  the  House  of  the  Represent- 
atives was  there.  Representative  Edward 
BoLAND,  of  Msissachusetts,  who  asked  me : 
"Does  this  mean  that  you  are  publicly 
supporting  Senator  Kennedy?"  At  that 
stage  I  was  Just  an  observer  and  a  fence- 
sitter,  and  I  told  Eddie:  "No,  I  am  Just 
here  to  watch  a  great  campaigner  in  ac- 
tion, but  I  can  tell  you  this:  he  has  lots 
of  friends  and  supporters  in  West  Vir- 
ginia." Then  I  glanced  around  and  saw 
a  beautiful  lady  dressed  in  a  red  coat, 
calmly  sitting  by  herself  in  the  front 
row.  Nobody  was  with  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy, nobody  from  the  press  came  up  to 
Interview  her.  few  people  seemed  to 
recognize  the  woman  who  a  year  later 
would  become  the  First  Lady.  I  sat  down 
quietly  beside  her  and  introduced  my- 
self again.  Once  more,  she  conveyed 
that  wonderful  spirit  of  quiet  corifldence 
which  gives  strength  to  men  to  work  for 
their  goals  and  ideals.  I  came  away  with 
the  impression  that,  in  any  campaign,  she 
would  not  provide  the  ordinary  tjrpe  of 
handshaking  and  small  talk  but  would 
really  contribute  something  new.  I 
started  to  imagine  the  role  she  might 
play  in  West  Virginia,  or  perhaps  in 
the  White  House  Itself.  I  did  not  dream 
that  she  would  go  down  In  history  as 
the  First  Lady  with  the  deepest  under- 
standing of  the  history  of  the  White 
House,  and  the  First  Lady  who  with  her 
llliistrlous  husband  brought  a  new  cul- 
ture and  stimulus  to  the  arts,  music,  and 
literature. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  in  the  Rec- 
ord I  include  a  column  from  the  Hunt- 
ington. W.  Va..  Herald-Advertiser  of 
December  1,  1963.  written  by  Bill  Belan- 
ger: 

"Real  courage  Instead  of  being  a  man  with 
a  gun  In  your  hand  Is  when  you  know  you're 
licked  before  you  begin,  but  you  begin  any- 
way and  see  It  through  no  matter  what. 
You  rarely  win.    But  sometimes  you  do." 

I  was  reading  this  paragraph  In  Harper 
Lee's  "To  Kill  a  Mockingbird"  and  trying  to 
forget  about  what  had  happened.  I  was 
trying  to  realize  that  television  commenta- 
tors had  not  slipped  when  they  were  saying 
"President  Johnson"  Instead  of  President 
Kennedy.  And  then  It  came  through  In  the 
crazy  mixed  up  way  that  everything  comes 
to  my  mixed  up  brain;  Harper  Lee's  para- 
graph about  real  courage  was  the  kind  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy  had. 

I'd  admired  him,  not  so  much  for  his 
bravery  In  a  PT  boat  fighting  In  the  war,  but 
for  standing  against  the  crowd  who  ridiculed 
him  for  trying  to  help  them.  I  admired  him 
because  he  took  a  dirty  word — In  our  land — 
like  "culture,"  and  another  dirty  word 
"Intellectual"  and  made  them  not  merely 
fashionable  but  sought  after  In  the  true 
meaning. 

For  years  we  Americans  have  written  our- 
selves off  as  a  crass  class  of  people,  histori- 
cally too  young  to  have  Intellectual  roots,  or 
a  culture  of  our  own.  Anyone  who  dared  to 
like  art  and  good  music  had  better  be  pre- 
pared to  defend  himself,  to  show  he  wasn't 
a  sissy.  Some  Presidents  have  paid  llpeervtce 
to  cultural  affairs  by  donning  boiled  shirts 
for  one  opera  a  season  or  an  art  exhibit.  But 
the  Impression  they  wanted  to  give  was  they 
were  too  much  "he"  men  to  really  like  such 
stuff. 


But  Mr.  Kennedy  made  no  pretenses.  He 
liked  art  and  music  and  I  suppose  what 
really  endeared  him  to  me  was  that  he  even 
went  with  his  wife  to  the  ballet.  No  red- 
blooded  American  can  get  away  with  that? 
I  guess  it  took  a  Kennedy  to  do  It. 

He  apparently  agreed  with  Bacon's  Ideal 
of  the  "whole  man";  he  advocated  physical 
ntness  progranu  so  that  we  could  be  even 
more  mentally  alert  to  use  our  opportuni- 
ties for  education. 

The  making  of  the  "whole  man"  which 
has  long  been  carried  out  by  the  Great  Books 
of  the  Western  World  reading  program  Is 
now  filtering  down  for  younger  readers.  A 
set  called  "Gateway  to  the  Great  Books" 
has  been  published  by  Encyclopciedla  Brlt- 
tannlca,  edited  by  Robert  M.  Hutchlns  and 
Mortimer  J.  Adler.  father  of  the  Great  Books 
Idea. 

In  10  volumes  It  has  the  great  writings 
selected  by  the  GBWW  editors.  It  serves  as 
bridge  to  the  Great  Books,  being  a  comple- 
ment to  them,  having  some  of  the  same 
writers  but  not  their  same  writings.  There 
are  contributors  like  Ernest  Hemingway. 
Joseph  Conrad,  Thomas  Mann,  George 
Bernard  Shaw,  Ibeen,  and  Eve  Curie.  There 
Is  a  graded  reading  plan  too.  And  the 
editors  assiire  the  reading  can  be  enjoyed 
by  most  16-  and  14-year-olds. 

But  that  Is  not  the  real  value  of  the  set. 

It  Is  worth  every  penny  of  the  969.50  Just 
for  the  Introductory  essay  on  reading  writ- 
ten by  Robert  Hutchlns.  Prom  It  you  will 
learn — and  don't  think  you  can't  learn — 
the  difference  between  knowledge  as  facts 
and  knowledge  as  Inquiry.  He  makes  the 
point  beautifully  that  the  greatest  enjoy- 
ment, greatest  fun  In  life  Is  learning.  He 
Implies  the  means  of  getting  an  education 
In  the  true  sense  Is  more  enjoyable  than  the 
end. 

Hutchlns  shows  literally  how  Xenophon 
and  Prescott  are  better  than  any  western 
and  no  more  difficult  to  read.  The  curse  of 
education  today,  he  shows.  Is  the  need  for 
group  study  with  Its  consequent  demand  for 
adjustment.  The  fast  learner  U  bored  wait- 
ing for  the  slow  to  catch  up  so  they  both 
can  go  on.  The  slow  learner  Is  bored  by 
frustration. 

Plans  like  "machine  education"  which  are 
really  not  machines  but  a  plan  to  permit 
indlvldiial  progress  through  self-teaching  are 
only  partly  the  answer. 

A  practical  education  Is  not  one  that  alms 
to  transmit  Information  but  one  that  leads 
to  understanding,  he  concludes.  And  while 
we  agree  with  him  we  must  admit  the  Idea 
has    been   expressed    before — In    the    Bible: 

"The  man  that  flndeth  wisdom  Is  the 
man  that  flndeth  understanding." 

MEMORHS     OF     THE     WEST     VISCINIA     CAMPAIGN 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  reviewing  the  thoughts 
which  flash  across  my  mind  in  an  un- 
organized fashion.  I  cherish  many 
memories  of  John  P.  Kennedy  in  West 
Virginia.  There  was  the  AprU  day  when 
his  plane  landed  in  Parkersburg.  W.  Va., 
and  the  able  director  of  his  West  Virginia 
campaign.  Robert  P.  McDonough  of 
Parkersburg.  squeezed  me  Into  the  front 
seat  of  his  station  wagon  next  to  Senator 
Kennedy  as  he  rode  to  an  early-morning 
reception  at  the  Elks  Club.  It  takes  a 
lot  of  effort  for  a  man  under  such  heavy 
pressure  to  be  graceful  so  early  In  the 
morning,  but  I  was  amazed  at  his  knowl- 
edge of  West  Virginia,  his  quick  absorp- 
tion of  facts,  and  once  again  the  breadth 
of  his  interests.  I  paid  a  man  a  few  dol- 
lars to  drive  my  convertible  from  Park- 
ersburg to  Charleston  so  I  could  fly  with 
the  candidate's  plane  and  pick  up  their 
motorcade  from  Charleston  to  Hunting- 
ton. The  first  thing  which  struck  me 
when  we  got  on  the  plane  was  the  dif- 


ference between  this  candidate  and  other 
presidential  candidates  with  whom  I  had 
traveled  in  the  past.  The  first  thing  he 
did  was  to  pick  up  a  map  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, and  to  start  asking  questions  and 
making  casual  comments  which  revealed 
his  deep  understanding,  not  only  of  the 
politics,  but  the  economics,  culture,  and 
history  of  the  State. 

"Tell  me  about  Mingo  and  the  In- 
dians." he  said  as  he  put  his  finger  on 
Williamson,  and  then  he  proceeded  to 
tell  us  all  more  than  the  combined  knowl- 
edge of  the  staff  and  correspondents  on 
the  plane.    His  alert  finger  ran  across  to 
Logan     County— a    machine-controlled 
county  where  John  P.  Kennedy  engi- 
neered one  of  the  great  surprises  of  the 
primary  by  pulling  a  3  to  2  victory  out 
of  the  primary  fire.    He  mused,  half  to 
himself.      'The     Iroquois     Confederacy 
produced    great   characters   like    Com- 
planter  and  Sequoia  and,  last  but  not 
least,  Logan."    Then,  without  any  ap- 
parent reason,   he  glanced  out  of  the 
plane  and  quoted  this  sentence:  "Who 
Is  there  to  mourn  for  Logan?    Not  one." 
I  still  do  not  know  who  or  what  he  was 
quoting,  but  months  later,  while  glancing 
through      Morison      and      Commager's 
"Growth  of  the  American  Republic,"  I 
foimd  both  of  these  references  which  his 
insatiable  mind  had  retained. 

SMASHING   THE  BELIGIOUS   ISStTE 

Debarkmg  at  the  Kanawha  Airport,  the 
motorcade  took  a  swift  ride  to  Morris 
Harvey  College  where  the  young  candi- 
date addressed  a  student  assembly     He 
asked  for  questions.    A  student  with  a 
strident   voice,   reading  from  a  slip  of 
paper,  asked  him  rather  provocatively 
whether  his  Catholic  religion  would  in- 
terfere with  his  oath  of  office,  and  asked 
why  he  had  declined  to  attend  a  Phil- 
adelphia fundraising  dinner  In  1950  for 
the  Chapel  of  the  Pour  Chaplains     The 
question  did  not  sound  like  the  type  of 
question  a  student  would  formulate  him- 
self, nor  was  It  posed  with  the  courtesy 
which  has  come  to  be  associated  with 
most  West  Virginians.     Many  students 
were  visibly  embarrassed.    I  wondered 
as  I  watched  Senator  Kennedy  closely' 
Just  how  he  would  handle  such  a  ques- 
tion.   He  smiled  ever  so  slightly  and  met 
the  question  head-on.    He  answered  It 
so  directly,  so  cleariy,  so  completely  and 
so  forcefully  that  the  audience  gave  him 
a  prolonged  ovation  which  I  am  certain 
surprised  even  the  candidate. 

After  a  stiff  luncheon  for  contributors 
in   Charleston,   the   motorcade   started 
driving  along  Route  60  to  Huntington 
I  wanted  very  much  to  have  Senator 
Kennedy  visit  MarshaU  College,  but  there 
were   no   definite   plans,   and   everyone 
realized  that  the  backward  rule  prohibit- 
ing candidates  from  visiting  the  campus 
would  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  set 
foot  within  the  gates  of  Marshall     On 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  I  telephoned  a 
Marshall   student,   Bobby    Nelson    and 
asked  him  If  he  would  see  If  he  could 
round  up  a  few  students  to  wait  Just 
outside  the  Marshall  campus  gates  along 
about   mldaftemoon.     Nelson    said    he 
would    try.      Along    the    way    between 
Charleston  and  Huntington,  the  candi- 
date blithely  yielded  to  local  entreaties 
that  he  stop  by  a  few  farms  and  get 
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photographed  with  some  local  polltlcos. 
The  motorcade  became  completely  dis- 
organized. "First  time  in  history  any- 
body has  been  lost  on  Route  60  between 
Charleston  and  Huntington,"  grumbled 
a  United  Press  reporter. 

Hundreds  of  students  swarmed  along 
Third   Avenue   In  Huntington,   waiting 
for  almost  2  hours  for  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  young  candidate.    It  was 
a    completely    unplarmed,    spontaneous 
tribute    arranged    without    official    an- 
nouncement   and    spread    by    word    of 
mouth.    After  a  brief  stop  at  the  H  K 
Porter  Steel  Co.,  Senator  Kennedy  saw 
the  great  wave  of  students  at  the  Mar- 
shall gates  and  started  walking  toward 
them.    They  poured  across  Third  Ave- 
nue, blocking  traffic  and  swarmed  around 
him.     He  cheerfully  leaped  up  on  the 
hood  of  an  automobile  to  make  this  pro- 
phetic statement  to  500  cheering  stu- 
dents. "Ken  Hechler  tells  me  that  Mar- 
shall will  soon  be  a  university."    After 
a  few  preliminary  remarks,  which  rang 
out  loud  and  clear  despite  the  lack  of 
a  microphone,  he  asked  for  questions 
Here  he  was  at  his  best,  stimulating  and 
stirring,    never    preaching    or    talking 
down,  but  leaving  each  one  of  his  listen- 
ers with  part  of  himself— and  above  all 
the  Inspiration  to  go  out  and  learn  more! 

WEST  VntCINIA  MADE  HIM  PRESIDENT 

Perhaps  in  this  review  of  what  John  P 
Kennedy  stood  for,  and  his  relation  with 
West  Virginia,  I  place  too  much  stress 
on  the  great  primary  campaign  of  1960 
But  I  agree  with  the  assessment  of  Ar- 
thur Edson  of  the  Associated  Press,  one 
of  those  who  covered  the  West  Virginia 
primary,  who  wrote  after  the  Democratic 
Convention: 

If  our  political  disputes  are  ever  remem- 
bered as  our  battlefields  are  now.  West  Vir- 
ginia will  become  a  national  shrine  For  It 
was  in  wrest  Virginia's  beautiful  mountains 
In  Its  thriving  cities,  In  Its  Impoverished 
coalfields  that  the  decisive  battle  was  fought 
that  gave  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  the 
Democratic  presidential  nomination. 

West  Virginia  will  always  be  grateful 
to  John  P.  Kennedy  not  only  for  the  con- 
crete accomplishments  which  he  wrought 
in  providing  Jobs  for  West  Virginians 
but  more  particularly  in  what  President 
Keimedy  stood  for.  Many,  many  times  I 
stood  on  the  edge  of  a  spellbound  crowd 
watching  this  vigorous  and  high-prin- 
cipled man,  who  so  often  would  end  his 
talk  with  one  of  his  favorite  quotations 
from  Robert  Prost: 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep — 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Moorhiad] 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.    Mr.  Speaker— 
I  weep  for  Adonals — he  is  dead. 
Oh.   weep   for  Adonal^.     Though   our   tears 
Thaw  not  the  frost  which  binds  so  dear  a 

head. 

The  great  Republic  weeps  and  grieves 
for  the  loss  of  an  Inspiring  and  coura- 
geous leader.  Courage  in  battle  is  a  rare 
and  important  quaUty.  That  he  had,  but 
even  more  significant,  he  was  a  profile  In 
political  courage. 
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Back  in  1932,  Walter  Lippmann  de- 
scribed such  courage  in  political  leaders 
when  he  said : 

It  is  not  necessary  to  talk  softly  to  the 
people  and  to  pamper  them  as  If  they  were 
Invalids.  One  has  only  to  look  back  and  see 
how  the  real  leaders  of  men  have  talked  to 
their  people  In  a  time  of  crisis  to  see  how 
false  It  Is  to  offer  men  mere  optimism  and 
reassurance. 

By  entitling  his  administration  the 
"New  Frontier,"  he  offered  us  not  "mere 
optimism  and  reassurance,"  but  a  chal- 
lenge to  look  squarely  at  the  problems 
which  menace  us,  and  then,  with  intel- 
lectual integrity  and  political  courage 
seek  a  solution  to  them. 

He  Insisted  upon  excellence  in  every 
aspect  of  his  administration,  upon 
trained  competence  and  upon  idealism 
tempered  by  the  need  for  effectiveness. 
Never  before  have  the  American  people 
seen  such  youthful  flair  as  that  which 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought  to 
the  White  House.  Unique  among  oc- 
cupants of  the  White  House  the  Ken- 
nedys had  the  courage  to  try  and  to 
succeed  in  inspiring  the  American  people 
to  seek  new  heights  of  intellectual  and 
cultural  understanding. 

Cuba  tested  his  political  courage  first 
In  failure  and  then  in  success.    After  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  he  had  the  courage  to  assume 
full  responsibUity  rather  than  to  search 
for  a  scapegoat  to  absolve  himself     In 
the  October  1962  Cuba  crisis  he  had  the 
courage  necessary  to  force  Nikita  Khru- 
shchev to  puU  his  nuclear  missiles  out 
of  Cuba  before  the  eyes  of  the  worid, 
but  he  was  also  so  politically  courageous 
that  he  did  not  push  the  Soviet  leader 
Into  a  comer.    In  the  triumph  of  Cuba 
the    same    restraint    that    earlier    had 
marked  his  acceptance  of  bitter  defeat 
led  directly  to  the  successful  negotiation 
of    the    nuclear    test    ban    treaty.    He 
honored  his  inaugiiral  commitment-  "Let 
us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear  but  "let  us 
never  fear  to  negotiate." 

On  the  domestic  scene,  his  political 
courage  was  equally  magnificent.  The 
summer  of  1963  was  a  period  of  racial 
discontent.  Though  he  was  aware  that 
his  support  of  a  strong  civil  rights  pro- 
gram could  tear  apart  his  party  and 
cost  him  his  reelecOon,  he  moved  cou- 
rageously toward  a  program  which  he 
believed  to  be  right. 

A  young  man  born  in  this  century  and 
tempered  by  war.  he  brought  to  the 
White  House  a  wisdom  far  beyond  his 
years.  In  1960  his  political  wisdom  his 
poliUcal  courage,  his  sense  of  history 
and  his  deep  understanding  of  our  con- 
stitutional form  of  government  led  him 
to  request— nay.  even  demand— that  his 
strongest  opponent  for  the  presidential 
nomination  should  receive  the  nomina- 
tion for  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Today,  in  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  all 
Americans  benefit  from  that  political 
wisdom,  from  that  political  courage. 

Despite  his  wisdom  and  despite— or 
possibly  because  of — his  courage,  he  was 
destroyed  by  a  movement  of  hatred. 

Hatred,  bigotry.  Intolerance,  and  fa- 
naticism In  any  form  were  an  anathema 
to  this  man  of  reason  as  they  are  to  all 
who  cherish  consUtuUonal  freedom. 
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Prom  him  who  did  not  shrink  from 
his  responsibility  of  defending  freedom 
in  its  hour  of  maximum  peril,  let  us  take 
new  energy,  new  devotion,  new  conse- 
cration to  replace  violence,  hatred,  and 
extremism  with  rational  discussion,  mod- 
eration, and  understanding  of  all  the 
traditions  for  which  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  and  this  Nation  stand. 

America  has  lost  a  hero  but,  unto 
eternity.  America  will  always  remember 
the  light  which  his  life  and  his  Presiden- 
cy gave  to 


Say:  "With  me  died  Adonals;  till  the  fu- 
ture dares  forget  the  past,  his  fate  and  fame 
shall  be  an  echo  and  a  light  unto  eternity." 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  (Mr.  RoushI. 

Mr.  ROUSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  rise 
to  speak  on  this  most  solemn  occasion,  I 
am  aware  that  I  speak  not  only  my  own 
sentiments  but  that  I  give  expression  to 
the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple I  represent  for  at  this  moment,  and 
on  this  occasion,  we  feel  with  one  heart 
and  we  express  that  feeling  with  one 
voice.  What  we  say  is  accompanied 
with  a  prayer  and  cry  unto  God.  The 
Psalmist  said: 

Hear  my  cry  O  God;  attend  unto  my  prayer 
Prom  the  end  of  the  earth  will  I  cry  unto 

Thee 
When  my  heart  is  overwhelmed;  lead  me 
To  the  rock  that  Is  higher  than  I. 

At  this  moment,  etched  in  my  mem- 
ory— as  they  will  be  forever — are  feel- 
ings, sights  and  sounds  which  have 
attended  these  dark  and  tragic  days. 
There  was  that  shock  of  the  terrible 
news,  "The  President  is  dead";  there 
was  that  moment  when  I  walked  into 
the  East  Room  of  the  White  House 
where  President  Kennedy  rested  in 
death  as  did  President  Lincoln  99 
years  ago;  there  were  those  acts, 
sights  and  sounds  which  said  so  much 
and  can  never  be  forgotten;  there  was 
that  expression  of  love  as  a  young  widow 
pressed  her  wedding  ring  imto  the  cold 
cold  hand  of  her  beloved;  there  was  the 
night  long  shuffling  of  feet,  himdreds  of 
feet,  thousands  of  feet,  which  was  the 
whisper  of  the  American  people  sa3ring 
farewell  to  their  President  as  they  filed 
by  the  black  velvet  draped  catafalque  in 
the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol;  there  was 
the  riderless  horse  following  the  slow- 
moving  caisson  bearing  the  body  of  his 
fallen  captain ;  there  were  the  tears  roll- 
ing down  the  cheeks  of  men,  women  and 
children;  there  was  the  litUe  girl  who. 
while  thousands  watched,  walked  slowly 
and  alone  onto  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
and  spread  her  flowers  in  the  path  of 
the  funeral  cortege  of  her  President  "cuz 
I  love  him";  there  was  the  sound  of  the 
muffled  drums  as  they  beat  out  the 
cadence  to  which  the  great  of  the  world 
marched  up  that  hill  and  into  Arlington 
Cemetery,  John  P.  Kennedy's  final  rest- 
ing place;  there  was  the  soimd  of  taps 
which  echoed  throiighout  the  world  as 
we  bade  farewell  for  the  last  time  to  our 
fallen  leader. 

In  the  tears  rolling  down  the  cheek  of 
the  little  colored  boy.  in  the  prancing, 
impatient,    proud   and   riderless   horse. 


and  In  the  salute  of  the  great  men  of  the 
world  we  saw  in  death  what  John  P. 
Kennedy  symbolized  In  life. 

John  P.  Kermedy  brought  to  America 
a  new  compassion  for  the  lot  of  our  fel- 
low man,  a  new  respect  for  the  rights  of 
all  men  and  a  new  hope  for  the  brother- 
hood and  dignity  of  man.  He  aroused 
in  us  a  sense  of  urgency.  He  expressed 
and  exemplified  an  idealism  which  was 
American  through  and  through.  His 
vitality  and  enthusiasm  were  inspira- 
tions which  have  made  their  mark  on  us 
all.  for  friend  and  foe  alike  have  has- 
tened to  associate  themselves  with  this 
new  generation  to  which  the  torch  has 
been  passed.  To  those  who  love  freedom 
in  this  world  his  message  came  through 
loud  and  clear  that  "we  shall  pay  any 
price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hard- 
ship, support  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe. 
in  order  to  assure  the  survival  and  the 
success  of  liberty.'' 

Now  he  has  been  taken  from  us  but 
his  idealism,  his  work  and  his  dream  for 
America  and,  yes.  for  the  world,  is  left 
for  us  to  continue.  This  he  would  want 
us  to  do.  This  we  pledge  to  do  for  he 
was  our  friend  and  gave  so  much. 
"Greater  love  hath  no  man  than  this, 
that  a  man  lay  down  his  life  for  his 
friends." 

All.  all  the  people  of  the  world  were  his 
friends. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Montana  [Mr.  OlsemI. 

Mr.  OLBEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  is  with  deep  sorrow  that  I  Join  my 
colleagues  and  pay  high  tribute  to  my 
beloved  friend  and  leader,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

I  learned  to  know  him  first,  as  did  most 
Americans,  in  1956,  at  the  Chicago  con- 
vention of  our  Democratic  Party.  I  was 
attracted  by  his  radiant  personality — 
emitting  both  youth  and  wisdom — and  I 
sought  him  out.  Thereafter,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy came  to  Montana.  We  became 
more  closely  and  personally  acquainted. 
Finally,  while  I  was  making  my  first  run 
for  Congress,  I  personally  led  the  cam- 
paign to  wtn  Montana's  1960  State 
Democratic  Convention  endorsement  and 
Montana's  Democratic  delegation  to  the 
National  Convention  for  Mr.  Kennedy 
for  President.  I  mourn  his  loss  as  a  close 
and  dear  friend — but  I  think  all  men  of 
good  wUl  mourn,  whether  they  i>erson- 
ally  knew  him  or  not.  Taken  In  a  tem- 
porary triimiph  of  madness  and  violence, 
all  men  of  good  will  are  hurt  and  of- 
fended and  mourn  the  more. 

Mr.  Kennedy  loved  his  fellow  man. 
Therefore,  he  dreamed  great  and  prac- 
tical dreams.  Because  he  loved,  he  knew 
the  needs  of  people,  and  because  he  knew, 
he  championed  their  cause — the  needs  of 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  aged,  the  yoimg  he 
cared  for;  and  he  encouraged  the  rich 
and  able  too.  Because  he  lived,  more 
people  have  a  better  standard  of  living, 
the  country  is  stronger  and  healthier  and 
happier.  More  people  have  homes.  The 
health  of  many  is  better  cared  for.  More 
people  eat  better,  and  are  better  clothed 
and  sheltered  and  schooled.  He  did  work 
for  every  facet  of  our  lives.  He  made  our 
defenses  of  our  country  stronger  and  still 
had  time  to  woric  for  peace  in  the  world. 


His  words  of  1  week  before  his  assas- 
sination I  will  remember  well :  "Marshal 
Lyautey,  the  great  French  marshal,  went 
out  to  his  gardener  and  asked  him  to 
plant  a  tree.  The  gardener  said.  'Why 
plant  it?  It  won't  flower  for  a  hundred 
years.'  'In  that  case.'  the  marshal  said, 
•plant  It  this  afternoon.'  "  Mr.  Kennedy 
said  "That  is  what  we  have  to  do." 

So  in  Montana,  as  everywhere,  he  in- 
spired all  of  us  to  do  the  practical  things 
of  today  and  at  the  same  time  do  what 
must  be  done  for  100  years  from  now. 
Yes.  and  he  said.  "For  a  thousand  years 
from  now."  His  last  visit  to  Montena, 
he  advised  us  again  of  our  need  for  nat- 
ural resource  development — of  the  land, 
the  crops,  the  forest,  and  the  great  rivers. 
He  thought  we  should  clean  the  water, 
and  keep  It  clean ;  and  clean  the  air  and 
keep  it  clean.  Daring  dreams,  but  oh  so 
practical.  We  miss  him.  and  we  thank 
God's  grace  that  he  passed  our  way.  In 
our  time.  He  Inspires  all  of  us  to  con- 
tinue devoted  service  to  all  of  mankind. 
Mrs.  Olsen.  my  children,  my  mother, 
all  my  loved  ones  Join  the  prayers  of 
everyone  for  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
for  his  devoted  widow  Jacqueline,  and  f or 
his  children  and  his  loved  ones. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Randall  1. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
hearts  are  heavy  with  grief  and  mourn- 
ing for  our  President  fallen  by  an  assas- 
sin's bullet.  From  the  hour  the  news 
flashed,  the  shock  almost  defied  expres- 
sion. The  dominant  reaction,  repeated 
over  and  over  again,  was  one  of  disbe- 
lief. Our  inner  mind  kept  telling  us  the 
news  just  couldn't  be  true  but  then,  when 
we  saw  the  flag-draped  coflln  of  our 
former  President,  we  knew  it  was  not  a 
nightmare  or  a  bad  dream,  as  we  had 
preferred  to  think,  but  that  our  loss  was 
real. 

Not  only  is  it  a  real  loss  but  a  great 
loss.  For  some,  it  was  a  personal  loss, 
but  for  all  of  us  collectively,  it  was  a 
great  national  loss.  The  entire  free 
world  suffered  in  the  brief  span  of  a  few 
seconds.  What  a  senseless  waste  of  ex- 
perience and  talent  was  tossed  away  so 
suddenly.  A  truly  great  national  asset 
was  forever  lost  in  those  few  short  sec- 
onds. 

Our  great  leader  is  gone  but  everyone 
of  us  will  have  the  pleasant  privilege  to 
look  back  on  a  man  whom  we  knew  had 
a  great  heart  and  a  great  mind.  He  was 
a  man  of  warmth,  poise,  high  motives, 
and  great  courage.  As  proof  of  his  cour- 
age and  vibrant  spirit,  he  ruled  against 
riding  in  the  bubble-top  limousine  or 
armored  car.  This  vibrant  personality 
loved  people  from  all  walks  of  life  and 
wanted  to  be  near  and  close  to  them.  It 
is  for  this  very  reason  the  American 
people  will  never  forget  the  Image  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

I  think  one  of  the  greatest  tributes 
made  to  the  late  President  came  from 
German  Chancellor  Erhard  who  said, 
"Whenever  we  picture  him  in  the  mind's 
eye,  we  feel  a  breath  of  wind  over  our 
heads  and  against  our  cheeks." 

No  leader  of  modem  times  ever  re- 
ceived the  spontaneous  ofitpouring  of 
respect  and  affection  shown  our  fallen 
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President.  Over  250,000  people  stood  in 
line,  throughout  the  night,  to  pass 
through  the  rotunda  In  respect  to  their 
national  hero.  The  following  day  1 
million  people  lined  the  streets  of  Wash- 
ington with  bowed  heads  as  the  caisson 
passed  through  the  city  streets  from  the 
Capitol  to  the  cathedral  and  then  to 
Arlington  Cemetery. 

As  we  look  back  upon  the  life  of  our 
great  leader,  we  realize  that  he  was  an 
idealist  to  the  extent  that  he  sought 
a  nation  and  a  world  of  Justice,  dignity, 
and  peace.  We  are  also  mindful  he  was 
a  realist  knowing  these  goals  could  not 
be  realized  in  his  administration  or  per- 
haps in  our  lifetimes.  But  somehow, 
someway,  he  thought  we  should  start 
toward  this  better  world. 

John  Kennedy  was  struck  down  in  the 
summertime  of  his  life.  In  an  instant 
one  killer  deprived  us  of  a  great  states- 
man and  then  another  robbed  us  of  the 
proper  course  of  justice  of  which  this 
country  has  been  so  proud. 

But  John  Kennedy  would  not  have  us 
look  back  but  instead  look  ahead,  because 
he  looked   ahead.     All  of  his  speeches 
were    filled    with    hope    for    America's 
future.    One    of    the    most    signiflcant 
things  we  should  observe  in  eulogy  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  to  take  a 
look  not  only  at  his  friends  but  at  the 
enemies  he  made.    He  was  a  man  who 
liked  to  be  liked,  but  he  was  willing  to 
court  dislike  and  disfavor;  to  be  a  reso- 
lute   leader   of    what   he   thought   was 
right.     The  enemies  he  made  were  bigots 
of  race,  class,  and  reUgion.    These  who 
hated  him  tell  us  much  of  what  kind  of 
man  was  John  F.  Kermedy. 

Perhaps  never  has  a  nation  lived  a 
chapter  of  its  history  as  that  of  the  72 
hours  from  noon  Friday.  November  22 
until  just  after  noon  Monday.  November 
25.     Historians   in  the  future  wUl  ap- 
praise this  period  but.  for  the  time  being 
all  of  us  were  taught  by  these  72  hours 
that  we  all  had  a  more  remarkable  Presi- 
dent than  we  ever  realized  or  understood 
We  learned,  too.  how  much  the  rest  of 
the    world    respected    him.    which    was 
proved  by  the  extraordinary  appearance 
of  220  foreign  leaders  at  his  funeral. 

Finally,  as  we  look  back,  we  have  the 
lesson  of  the  courage  and  dignity  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  in  her  ordeal.  Not 
to  be  omitted  is  the  gaUant  example  of 
the  tiny  chUdren  and  in  particular  the 
small  boy  when,  on  the  steps  of  St 
Matthews  Cathedral,  he  stood  erect  and 
gave  a  salute  to  his  father,  that  stirred 
millions. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  personal  privi- 
lege to  talk  with  him  on  occasions  will 
cherish  these  pleasant  memories  the 
rest  of  our  lives.  Those  who  knew  him 
will  silently  repeat  the  words  of  Richard 
Cardinal  Cushing  uttered  at  the  Cathe- 
dral when  he  said  "May  the  angels,  dear 
Jack,  lead  you  to  Paradise."  Millions  of 
words  have  been  said  and  written,  but 
all  of  us  wUl  repeat,  again  and  again 
along  with  Cardinal  Cushing  as  he 
turned  away  from  the  grave  at  Ariing- 
ton,  the  simple  words  "He  was  a  wonder- 
ful  man." 

Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  dear  little  ones 
we  individuaUy,  along  with  the  Nation 
extend  our  hearUelt  condolences.    Our 


deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  them. 
May  God  siastain  them  in  their  hour  of 
sorrow. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  York   [Mr.  Ryan]. 

Mr.     RYAN     of     New     York.       Mr 
Speaker — 

The  testimonies  were  vast  that  when  the 
news  came  that  he  had  been  killed,  that  he 
was  dead,  that  he  had  gone  from  them  and 
would  never  speak  again— there  was  shock, 
they  were  stunned,  there  was  nothing  to  say 
they  could  sit  silent  and  weep. 

The  tears  came — and  nothing  to  say 

When  they  said  "It  is  terrible"  or  "God 
help  us"  or  "It  Is  too  bad"  or  "Good  God,  how 
sad"  it  was  not  as  though  they  were  talking 
to  others  but  rather  as  though  they  were 
moaning  to  themselves  and  knowing  very 
well  no  words  were  any  use. 

Thousands  and  thousands  would  remem- 
ber as  long  as  they  lived  the  exact  place 
where  they  had  been  standing  or  seated  or 
lying  down  when  the  news  came  to  them 
recalling  precisely  in  details  and  particulars' 
where  they  were  and  what  doing  when  the 
dread  news  arrived. 

Those  are  the  words  of  Carl  Sandburg 
describing  what  occurred  throughout  the 
land  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Black 
Friday,  April  14.  1865.  when  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  shot.  He  might  as  well  have 
been  speaking  of  that  other  Black  Fri- 
day. November  22.  1963.  when  John  F 
Kennedy  was  taken  from  us. 

On  November  22.  1963,  America  was 
shocked,  sturmed.  silent,  and  in  tears 
An  American  President  had  been  mur- 
dered, a  sacrilege  against  the  people  A 
buoyant,  vibrant,  and  creative  spirit  the 
President  of  all  Americans,  had  been 
struck  down,  his  work  unfinished. 

Abraham  Lincoln  and  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  embodied  the  best  hope  of  man- 
kind that  reason,  tolerance  and  human 
decency  would  prevail.  When  unreason 
intolerance,  and  violence  took  their  lives 
doubt  was  cast  upon  that  hope,  and 
Americans  grieved  for  themselves  and 
all  mankind. 

The  grief  at  the  death  of  President 
Kenriedy  will  be  with  us,  as  Adlal  Steven- 
son said,  until  the  day  of  ours.  But 
mourning  Is  not  enough.  We  must  move 
forward  with  strong  and  active  faith  In 
advancing  the  goals  he  set  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Presidency  of  John  F 
Kennedy  ended,  almost  before  it  began 
in  grievious  tragedy.  What  heights  of 
accomplishment  he  might  have  reached 
in  the  future  years  will  now  be  forever 
unknown  to  us.  He  is  now  like  those 
whom  Laurence  Binyon  laments  in  his 
poem.  "For  the  Fallen": 
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by  these  goals,  but  by  how  nearly  the 
United  States  in  response  to  his  chal- 
lenge approaches  to  the  accomplishment 
of  these  goals. 

In  his  eloquent  inaugural  address,  now 
grown  familiar  to  our  ears  and  deeply 
treasured  in  our  hearts.  John  F.  Kennedy 
told  us: 

AU  this  win  not  be  finished  In  the  first  one 
hundred  days.  Nor  wUl  it  be  finished  in  the 
first  one  thousand  days,  nor  In  the  life  of 
this  administration,  nor  even  perhaps  In  our 
lifetime  on  this  planet.     But  let  us  b^ln. 

This  call  to  action  was  followed  by  a 
statement  to  which  the  recent  tragedy 
has  given  pathos  and  added  urgency: 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more 
than  mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or 
failure  of  our  course. 

John  F.  Kermedy  simimoned  us  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  our  time.  He  knew 
that  the  sixties  demanded  new  ideas,  new 
approaches,  and  new  leadership.  He  did 
not  shrink  from  this  responsibility— he 
welcomed  it. 

John  F.  Kennedy  never  underesti- 
mated the  ideological  challenge  we  face 
in  the  world,  but  he  knew  also  that  it 
could  not  be  met  with  inflexible  dogma. 
In  his  American  University  speech  on 
June  10,  1963,  he  caUed  for  purposeful 
perseverance  toward  peace.  This  policy 
led  to  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  which 
may  well  be  remembered  as  the  monu- 
ment to  his  administration. 

President  Kennedy's  administration 
was  marked  by  the  civil  rights  revolution 
He  recognized  that  100  years  after  Abra- 
ham Lincoln,  emancipation  was  not  a 
fact,  and  he  urged  Congress  to  act.  And 
act  we  must,  not  only  in  tribute  to  John 
F.  Kennedy,  but  to  keep  faith  with  the 
American  people  and  the  ideals  of  our 
flrst  revolution. 

Let  us  honor  the  Immortal  spirit  of 
John  F.  Keimedy  by  continuing  along  the 
road  he  charted.  Let  us  be  strengthened 
in  our  aspirations  for  human  dignity  and 
freedom  by  his  dedication  to  the  goal  of 
full  equality  for  all  of  us  and  his  firm 
resolve  to  put  us  on  the  path  to  peace. 
When  he  took  office  on  that  beautiful 
and  exhilarating  day  in  January  1961, 
President  Kermedy  said : 

I*t  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans. 


They  shall  grow  not  old.  as  we  that  are  left 

grow  old : 
Age   shall  not  weary   them,   nor   the   years 

condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  In  the 

morning 
We  will  remember  them. 


The  full  measure  of  the  greatness  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  lies  today  in  the  hands 
of  the  people  of  our  NaUon.  He  is  tc  be 
measured  by  the  rightness  and  magni- 
tude of  the  goals  that  he  set  for  his  ad- 
ministration and  for  the  American  peo- 
ple beyond  the  span  of  any  one  man's 
executive  leadership.  But  he  is  to  be 
measured  in  the  final  analysis  not  only 


I*t  the  word  go  forth  today  that  the 
torch  is  still  burning.  We  of  the  Ken- 
nedy generation  have  accepted  it  and  will 
carry  It  forward  toward  that  New  Fron- 
tier of  equal  rights,  peace,  and  social 
justice  for  which  he  lived  and  died. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
California  (Mr.  Leggett]. 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
paradoxical  perhaps  that  the  cataclysmic 
termination  of  the  life  of  the  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, has  presumptively  been  caused  In 
the  Dallas  heartland  of  much  of  the  ex- 
tremely conservative  right  by  a  young 
man  apparently  dedicated  to  the  radical 
left.  Many  have  been  quick  to  Indict  and 
convict  those  of  the  right  and  left  in  a 
supposed  natural  effort  to  attach  some 
blame  for  this  most  spectacular  example 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man. 
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There  has  been  adxnlUedly  oyer  the 
past  series  of  months  of  this  session  a 
crescendo  of  indictments  of  American 
foreign  and  domestic  policy  by  many  per- 
sons who  can  charitably  be  labeled  as  in- 
tolerants.  The  loyalty  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  many  public  elected  ofBcials  in- 
cluding myself  has  been  doubted.  The 
President  himself  has  been  accused  of 
vacillation  to  the  Soviets  and  being  too 
soft  on  our  Latin  Communists  to  the 
south.  It  was  Ironic  therefore  that  the 
President's  presumed  assassin  should  ap- 
parently be  motivated  by  the  fact  that 
the  President  was  not  sympathetic  to 
these  alien  interests. 

I  would  caution  the  country,  even  with 
the  preliminary  showing  that  has  been 
made,  to  be  cautious  in  Indictment  and 
only  Include  therein  the  offenders  where 
probable  cause  indicates  their  culpabil- 
ity. Perhaps  this  issue  has  been  laid  to 
rest.  Surely  patriotic  Americans  will 
have  died  in  vain  if  we  forsake  our  dem- 
ocratic institutions  including  presump- 
tion of  innocence  and  the  requirement 
that  guilt  be  proven  to  a  moral  certain- 
ty and  beyond  a  reasonable  doubt  in  a 
stampeding  effort  to  vindicate  a  wrong. 
To  say  the  least,  it  seems  unrealistic  to 
presume  a  teetering  dictator  to  the  south 
planned  this  assassination  of  the  fine 
late  President  who  has  only  been  accused 
of  being  too  reasonable. 

Neither  should  this  crime  against  the 
people  of  America  affect  the  rights  of  a 
free  people  to  express  themselves. 
Rightly,  our  Supreme  Court  has  deter- 
mined that  the  rights  under  the  Bill  of 
Rights  and  particularly  free  speech, 
should  not  be  abridged  unless  a  clear 
and  present  danger  is  presented  to  life, 
limb  or  national  security. 

There  are  those  who  might  suggest 
that  this  tragedy  is  in  some  way  related 
to  extremism  and,  for  this  reason,  both 
the  right  and  left  should  be  cautioned. 
This  tragedy.  I  believe,  is  related  only  to 
insanity  which  could  find  solace  perhaps 
amorig  either  faction  of  our  national 
parties. 

Let  us  not  martyr  John  Kennedy  for 
suiy  one  of  his  particular  causes.  Our 
late  President  need  not  be  martyred  be- 
cause he  gave  so  much  during  his  life- 
time and  tenure  of  leadership.  The 
causes  which  he  espoused  stand  alone 
without  the  ghostly  support  of  our  late 
President,  and  certainly  if  these  causes 
do  not  so  stand,  John  Kennedy  would  be 
the  first  to  modify  his  position. 

I  think  that  for  many  of  us,  the  last 
few  days  have  produced  an  end-of-the- 
world  atmosphere  as  great  as  mortal  man 
will  ever  realize.  The  President's  wife 
and  family  have  the  solace  of  knowing 
that  all  segments  of  the  Nation  join  them 
in  grief  and  sorrow. 

The  President,  a  friend  of  people  in 
life,  perhaps  will  only  truly  be  appreci- 
ated in  death.  His  cause  in  life  was  the 
cause  of  people — fundamental  rights  of 
people  which  some  have  unfortunately 
interpreted  as  opposing  the  rights  of 
property.  The  President  acknowledged 
last  week  that  there  was  in  fact  a  dead- 
lock in  our  system  on  the  civil  rights  issue 
that  had  sterilized  the  Congress.  He 
stated  that  however  dark  it  looks  now, 
"Westward  look,  the  land  is  bright"  and 


be  hoped  that  America  truly  would  be 
brighter  by  next  summer.  It  is  hoped  by 
many  that  this  mortal  man  should  not 
have  died  in  vain,  that  in  some  way  this 
sacrifice  of  the  very  best  that  this  coun- 
try can  produce  might  somehow  aiuieal 
some  of  the  wounds  which  have  arisen 
in  the  moral  fabric  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

We  are  fortunate  indeed  to  have  had 
a  President  in  truth  and  fact  as  Vice 
President  who  has  stepped  forward  ac- 
cording to  law  to  fill  the  legal  void  cre- 
ated. With  cooperative  help  of  all  Amer- 
icans he  will  be  successful. 

The  void  in  our  hearts,  however,  per- 
haps will  never  be  replaced.  John  P. 
Kennedy  stood  for  more  than  a  program 
for  people;  he  stood  as  a  bving  symbolic 
image  of  a  day-to-day  considerate,  com- 
passionate response  to  the  requirements 
of  a  country  both  domestically  and  inter- 
nationally. 

Time,  of  course,  stands  still  for  no 
man  and  no  one  understood  this  better 
than  the  late  President.  Even  now,  we 
must  continue  to  chart  the  course  of  a 
free  America. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Patten]. 

Mr.  PATTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  now 
2  weeks  since  we  were  shocked  by  the 
horrible  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. He  would  be  happy  to  know  that 
in  these  2  weeks  his  death  brought  out 
the  "goodness"  in  America.  In  a  sense, 
because  of  newspapers,  television,  and 
radio,  every  American  attended  his  fu- 
neral services.  He  would  have  seen  the 
entire  Nation  tiurn  to  prayer — millions 
of  oxu-  men  wept  openly  and  were  not 
ashamed.  The  American  people  filled 
every  chvu"ch  and  synagogue  over  and 
over  again. 

The  whole  world  was  shown  that  the 
American  people  have  great  respect  for 
the  office  of  the  Presidency,  our  Congress, 
and  our  Supreme  Court.  Our  demo- 
cratic processes  were  tested — this  great 
Government  continued  on  in  orderly 
fashion,  supported  by  a  united  people. 
There  was  no  doubt  we  showed  the  high 
morals  we  possess — time  and  time  again 
we  went  over  every  word  he  uttered  that 
Inspired  us.  The  people  in  my  district 
of  New  Jersey  loved  John  F.  Kennedy. 
As  their  Representative  I  pledge  to  work 
here  in  Congress  that  we  should  leave  a 
fitting  memorial  for  our  late  President. 
He  wanted  peace  and  freedom  for  all 
the  people  of  the  world  and  to  that  end 
he  established  the  Peace  Corps,  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  urged  foreign 
aid.  He  supported  the  United  Nations 
and  asked  support  for  our  space  pro- 
grams. He  knew  we  needed  these  pro- 
grams in  order  to  live  in  peace  and  free- 
dom. He  promised  we  would  try  to  wipe 
out  unemployment;  he  advocated  care 
for  the  aged;  he  desired  to  raise  the 
standard  of  living  for  all  Americans  and 
to  this  end  he  asked  for  the  $11  billion 
tax  cut  so  the  economy  of  this  country 
could  function  freely  and  create  em- 
ployment. 

He  urged  this  Nation,  as  no  other  man 
in  our  time  since  Abraham  Lincoln,  to 
solve  our  racial  problem  and  he  sought 
the  passage  of  civil  rights  legislation  so 


all  Americans  could  be  first-class  citi- 
zens. We  here  in  Congress  should  pro- 
vide a  real  memorial  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  by  carrying  out  his  program 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Pepper]. 

Mr.  PEPPER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  was 
the  evening  of  Monday,  November  18 
1963,  when  the  President,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, returned  to  the  White  House  from 
a  day  in  Florida  inspired  by  the  warmth 
of  hands  and  hearts  he  had  received 
from  the  people  of  Tampa  and  Miami. 
I  was  the  last  to  shake  his  hand  as  he 
left  the  helicopter  and  thanked  me  for 
a  page  advertisement  which  Mrs.  Pepper 
and  I  had  inserted  In  the  paper  that 
day  to  welcome  him  to  Miami.  He 
strolled  rapidly  toward  the  south  en- 
trance pausing  only  warmly  to  return 
the  greetings  of  his  faithful  dogs  and 
entered.  The  master  of  the  house  was 
home  again  and  happy. 

And  then  came  Friday— a  day  which, 
too,  will  live  in  Infamy — and  he  was 
struck  down  on  the  streets  of  a  great 
city  in  his  own  land.  The  bullet  pierced 
the  brain  from  which  had  come  the  wit 
and  wisdom  which  had  challenged  the 
admiration  of  the  world  and  had  become 
a  lasting  part  of  the  literature  and  the 
lore  of  the  race.  Without  a  sound  he  fell 
Into  the  arms  of  that  fairest  of  ladies, 
Grecian  goddess,  with  Spartan  spirit, 
who  in  tragic  minutes  was  changed  from 
laughing  and  loving  wife  to  mourning 
widow. 

A  short  time  before  he  had  stood  ma- 
jestic in  his  figure,  like  noble  Lancelot, 
tall  and  strong  and  unafraid,  symbol 
and  champion  of  the  eternal  Camelot, 
chiefest  knight  of  all  the  round  table  of 
the  world,  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
God  and  good.  And  then  suddenly,  too 
young  to  die,  he  was  dead.  The  voice 
which  had  charmed  millions  was  now 
forever  silent  and  the  hand  which  had 
turned  miracles  was  forever  stilled.  He 
survived  war  to  be  killed  in  peace  by  an 
enemy  of  his  country. 

We  who  contemplate  those  who 
thought  or  wrought  this  heinous  deed 
asked  the  question,  as  does  humanity, 
as  history  forever  shall,  as  Pilate  asked 
of  those  who  clamored  for  the  death  of 
Jesus,  "what  have  you  to  say  against 
this  man?"  And  rolling  over  the  hills 
and  valleys  and  oceans  of  time,  ever 
following  the  sun.  as  long  as  men  shall 
tell  tales  of  foul  deeds  and  epic  eras 
comes  the  answer:  he  revered  God  and 
he  worshiped  Him;  he  believed  in  the 
Bible  and  he  lived  by  it;  he  loved  the 
Constitution  and  he  upheld  It;  and  in 
his  heart  he  had  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man. 

For  these  things  did  he  who  fired  the 
fatal  shot,  each  who  wished  him  dead; 
and  each  who  rejoiced  In  his  death,  kill 
him. 

We  of  all  faiths  can  forgive  if  we 
cannot  forget.  And  we,  too.  can  pray 
and  pray  do  we  now  with  all  our  hearts 
that  somehow  God's  mysterious  chem- 
istry has  made  it  possible  for  the  tears 
which  have  fallen  from  the  eyes  of  the 
millions  who  have  mourned  his  passing 
to  wash  away  the  stains  of  hate  from  the 
hearts  embittered  toward  him. 
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And  may  the  memory  of  that  un- 
daunted but  anguished  widow  and  of 
his  half -orphaned  children— lltUe  John 
gallantly  saluting  his  dead  father  on  his 
third  birthday,  and  brave  beautiful  little 
Caroline  comforting  her  grieving  mother 
at  the  funeral  service — may  these  mov- 
ing memories  somehow  soften  the 
hearts  of  those  who  turned  orUy  harsh 
hands  and  raucous  words  against  him; 
and  may  his  sacrifice  purify  and  cleanse 
and  make  more  contrite  the  heart  of  this 
great  Nation. 

And.  may»thJs  land  he  loved  be  better 
because  he  lived  in, It  and  led  it  and  died 
for  it.  1 1 

Now.  Mr.  Speakeh  we  take  our  leave  of 
our  brave  leader  and  noble  friend  in  the 
words  of  the  sorrowing  Horatio  to  the 
fallen  Hamlet: 


Good  night,  sweet  prince,  and  nights  of 
angeU  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  Stabklbr]. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  lifted  the  horizons  of  his 
countrjmien  and  of  people  all  over  the 
world.  He  demonstrated  that  economic 
growth  could  be  quickened.  He  brought 
a  renewed  sense  of  public  responsibility 
and  public  trust.  He  brought  warmth, 
sympathy,  and  a  sense  of  urgency  Into 
the  Improvement  of  hvmian  relations. 
He  brought  balance  and  strength  to  the 
problem  of  world  understanding.  In  all 
of  these  areas  and  many  others,  he 
stirred  the  conscience,  raised  the  expec- 
tations, and  evoked  the  energy  to  strive 
toward  exceUence— naUonal  excellence 
personal  excellence. 

He  was  particularly  the  spokesman  of 
the  younger  generations  throughout  the 
world.  To  them,  the  world's  fiaws  have 
not  been  glossed  over  and  shortcomings 
remain  glaring  anomaUes.  To  them,  his 
call  to  get  on  with  the  task  of  meeting 
the  problems  and  improving  the  circimi- 
stances  of  our  time  will  be  heeded  for 
generations  to  come. 

I  am  told  that  when  the  news  that 
there  would  be  a  fiame  lit  on  his  grave 
reached  people  in  a  number  of  foreign 
lands,  the  streets  Immediately  filled  with 
people  who  had  lighted  torches.  For 
millions  of  people,  perhaps  hundreds  of 
millions,  John  Kennedy  lighted  a  torch 
The  penumbra  of  those  flames  will  spread 
through  time. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Mathias]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
murder  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
more  than  the  trespass  of  one  man 
against  another.  It  was  more  than  a 
crime  against  a  wife  and  children.  It 
was  more  even  than  a  blow  against  all 
humanity. 

It  was  an  act  which  struck  at  the  Con- 
sUtution  of  the  United  States  itself— 
that  Constitution  which  established  our 
great  Republic  and  provided  the  manner 
in  which  we  choose  our  Chief  Magis- 
trates, and  the  manner  in  which  from 
time  to  time  we  may  replace  them. 

It  was  an  act  medieval  In  Its  horror. 
The  assassination  of  a  head  of  state  Is 
outlawed  and  outUved  as  a  means  of 
terminating  temporal  power. 
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When  I  first  heard  the  news  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination,  I  was  at- 
tending the  President's  Appalachian  Re- 
gional Conference  In  Hagerstown.  The 
speaker  on  that  occasion  was  to  have 
been  Under  Secretary  of  Commerce 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Jr.  As  soon  as  I 
had  been  advised  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  been  wounded  I  told  Secretary 
Roosevelt  the  sad  news.  We  made  an 
announcement  to  the  group  gathered 
there  for  limch  and  we  both  immediately 
felt  that  we  should  get  to  a  place  where 
we  could  follow  events  and  be  of  service 
in  any  way  possible. 

It  was  all  too  soon  that  the  announce- 
ment was  made— the  President  had  died. 
This  unbelievable  fact,  even  more  unbe- 
lievable because  of  the  vitality  and  youth 
of  the  President,  was  hard  for  the  coun- 
try to  absorb  as  a  reality.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day,  Mrs.  Mathias  and  I  joined  our 
colleagues  at  the  White  House  to  pay  our 
respects.  We  were  met  at  the  door  by 
one  of  President  Kennedy's  naval  aides 
and  with  slow  ceremony  escorted  through 
the  state  rooms  of  the  White  House 
into  the  East  Room  where  the  coflln  lay 
in  state. 

In  the  very  presence  of  death  it  was  im- 
possible not  to  accept  the  reality  of 
death.  What  had  been  so  unbelievable 
to  the  news  became,  unfortunately  and 
sadly,  fully  believable. 

By  the  ceremonies  which  began  at  this 
point,  our  Republic  was  not  only  express- 
ing its  sorrow  at  the  passing  of  a  great 
citizen,  but  it  was  expressing  its  pro- 
found shock  and  its  indignation  tffet  this 
crime  should  have  taken  place — a  crime 
which  violates  the  organic  and  funda- 
mental moral  law  of  God  and  man. 

The  next  act  in  the  sad  drama  oc- 
curred on  the  foUowing  day  when  the 
President's  body  was  moved  from  the 
White  House  to  the  Capitol.    On  Sunday 
the  entire  Congress  gathered  solemnly  in 
the    rotunda    under    the    great    dome. 
There,  in  muted  light,  surrounded  by  the 
pictures  of  the  great  events  which  repre- 
sent more  than  three  centuries  of  Ameri- 
can history,  we  waited  together  for  the 
unfolding  of  yet  another  chapter  in  the 
history  of  America.    You  wiU  aU  remem- 
ber that  as  we  waited  we  could  hear 
through  the  stone  walls  of  the  Capitol 
the   drums   and   music  of  the  funeral 
cortege  approaching  Capitol  Hill.    When 
the  great  bronze  doors  opened,  the  casket 
was  brought  in  to  rest  upon  the  Lincoln 
catafalque.    No    htunan    heart    within 
that  great  hall  could  be  untouched  and 
unmoved  when  Mrs.  Kennedy,  following 
the  coffin  of  her  husband  and  clasping 
the  hands  of  her  children,  came  forward 
to  bid  farewell  with  dignity,  with  grace 
and  with  beauty. 

On  the  following  day  the  Congress 
again  gathered  In  the  rotunda  accom- 
panied by  members  of  the  Cabinet  for- 
mer Presidents,  and  many  of  those'  who 
had  taken  great  parts  in  the  life  of  this 
Nation.  We  gathered  In  complete  quiet 
The  eloquent  men,  the  great  orators  of 
the  Congress,  all  stood  sUent  wUh  heads 
bowed  and  centered  In  attention  and 
emotion  on  the  casket  carrying  the  body 
of  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States.  As  the  pallbearers  bore  the  cas- 
ket from  the  rotunda  every  soul  bi  that 
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assemblage  was  wrenched  by  the  human 
suffering  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  of  her 
children— that  suffering  which  she  sub- 
dued because  the  wife  of  a  President  Is 
not  even  allowed  the  prlvUege  of  an  ex- 
pression of  her  grief,  but  must  uphold 
the  traditions  of  the  office  to  which  her 
husband  had  been  called. 

In  the  afternoon.  Congress  went  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  bid 
farewell  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  I  was 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  Members  of 
Congress  gathered  on  the  grass  under 
an  ancient  oak  tree,  gnarled,  almost 
leafless — standing  on  the  hill  below  the 
home  of  George  Washington  Parke  Cus- 
tls  in  that  sunny  afternoon  as  If  they 
were  gathering  in  a  country  church- 
yard. There  was  a  simplicity  about  the 
fact  that  these  Senators  and  Repre- 
sentatives— Members  of  the  greatest  leg- 
islative body  in  the  world — stood  there, 
bareheaded  for  the  most  part,  waiting 
for  the  body  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
this  Repubhc  to  be  borne  to  its  final  rest- 
ing place. 

It  was  a  simplicity  reminiscent  of  the 
early  federal  period  of  our  Nation  when 
the  patriots— Washington,  Jefferson, 
Adams,  Madison,  and  all  the  rest  lived 
their  lives  in  simple  grandeur. 

Prom  the  hillside  we  saw  the  funeral 
cortege  coming  across  Memorial  Bridge. 
And  what  a  procession — representing 
the  peoples  of  the  world— President  de 
Gaulle,  Prince  Philip,  Prime  Minister 
Hcane,  King  Baudouin,  Emperor  Haile 
Selassie,  all  these — come  to  salute  a 
great  man  and  a  great  nation.  The  day 
seemed  in  tune  with  the  event.  As  we 
stood  by  the  grave  at  Arhngton  the  sim 
moved  over  om-  heads  and  touched  the 
top  of  the  trees.  The  shadow  length- 
ened and  It  was,  indeed,  a  time  for  fare- 
well- 
How  rightly  typical  of  a  Republic 

what  a  scene  to  emphasize  the  dignity 
of  man — there,  not  separated  by  por- 
tion, rank  or  favor,  the  leaders  of  the 
nations  gathered  as  one  family  to  pay  a 
last  tribute.  It  was  a  moving  testimo- 
nial to  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  to  its 
35th  occupant  and  to  the  Nation  over 
which  he  presided. 

I  believe  that  the  greatest  monimMnt 
that  any  President  can  ever  have  reared 
to  his  memory  is  that  the  Constitution 
passes  Intact  from  his  hands  to  hla  suc- 
cessor's, and,  I  believe,  the  greatest  act 
of  memoiiam  any  citizen  can  render  is  to 
resolve  anew  that  the  life  and  work  and 
greatness  of  the  Republic  shall  continue. 
This   Is    the   monument   that   every 
American  can  help  to  build.    This  is  the 
monument   that    will   endure   and    will 
commemorate    the    life    of    dedication 
which  is  required  of  and  freely  given  \^ 
a  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  this  city  we  have  reared  great 
marble  temples  to  our  national  leaders 
of  the  past.  One  of  the  greatest  is  to 
Abraham  Lincoln,  a  memorial  which  in- 
spires me  anew  every  day  I  pass  It. 

Yet  Abraham  Lincoln  Is  known  to 
millions  throughout  the  worid  who  have 
never  and  will  never  see  the  Lincoln 
Memorial.  It  Is  the  principles  of  free- 
dom and  democracy,  that  he  proclaimed 
and  supported,  and  the  Constltaaon  and 
the  RepubUe  that  he  sunxMted  which 
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make  hlB  name  a  household  word  in  all 
nations  of  the  world. 

But  all  Americana  since  Lincoln's  day 
have  helped  to  build  this  monument.  By 
our  respect  for  freedom  and  self-govern- 
ment we  have  helped  to  rear  this  monu- 
ment. 

Just  so,  I  propose  that  all  Americans 
take  part  in  erecting  a  similar  monu- 
ment to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  By 
the  care  with  which  we  continue  the  in- 
stitutions he  held  dear,  we  shall  preserve 
his  memory  in  a  medliun  more  lasting 
than  stone. 

The  struggle  for  the  maintenance  of 
freedom  was  a  historic  task  of  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Freedom  may  well  be  lost,  if 
Americans  ever  slack  in  this  constant 
and  unremitting  contest.  To  recognize 
the  gifts  that  freedom  confers,  and  to 
observe  the  discipline  that  freedom  im- 
poses Is  the  duty  of  every  American,  but 
it  is  also  a  contribution  to  the  memory 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is 
truly  difficult  for  me  to  express  my  feel- 
ings about  the  tragic  assassination  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  When  it  was 
finally  announced  that  the  President  had 
died.  I  was  filled  with  heartbreak  and 
grief.  The  days  which  have  since  passed 
have  done  little  to  dull  the  pain  of  that 
tragic  hour. 

In  life,  President  Kennedy  gave  of  him- 
self to  his  utmost,  with  great  courage, 
devotion,  total  dedication  bom  of  deep 
conviction.  With  greatest  determina- 
tion he  worked  to  give  full  freedom  to 
all  the  people  of  our  country  and  to  build 
up  our  domestic  strength  to  support  the 
tremendous  requirements  necessary  to 
sustain  us  in  world  leadership.  He  dedi- 
cated himself  to  seeking  peace,  freedom, 
and  the  blessings  of  a  good  life  for  our 
own  people  and  the  people  of  the  world. 

John  P.  Kennedy  and  I  came  to  Con- 
gress together  17  years  ago;  I  came  to 
know  him  well  and  his  gracious  wife 
Jackie,  whose  courage  and  fortitude  dur- 
ing these  dark  hours  was  perhaps  the 
greatest  tribute  to  his  memory.  The 
mark  this  man  made  upon  our  world  is 
exhibited  no  more  poignantly  than  in  the 
expression  of  personal  grief  felt  by  so 
many  in  so  many  lands. 

A  most  striking  element  of  the  death 
of  our  President  was  the  discovery  that 
on  God's  earth  there  were  events  which 
transcended  the  struggle  which  preoc- 
cupy us  in  our  daily  lives.  Certainly  it 
gave  us  pause  to  ask,  "Can  we  look  into 
our  own  hearts  and  say  that  we  are  doing 
all  that  we  can  for  our  beloved  country?" 

As  we  make  the  pilgrimage  to  the  grave 
where  is  lit  the  eternal  flame,  there  bums 
within  us  the  memory  of  a  great  man. 
But  beyond  a  memory  there  will  be 
hope — hope  for  a  world  which  will  carry 
on  in  his  spirit  his  basic  humanity,  his 
kinship  with  the  peoples  of  the  world — 
hope  and  confidence  in  the  enduring 
greatness  of  America. 

Truly,  it  can  be  said  that  greater  love 
than  this  no  man  hath,  that  a  man  lay 
down  his  life  for  his  friends  and  for  his 
coimtry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  include  with  my 
remarks  a  most  moving  editorial  by  Miss 
Veda  Ponikvar.  editor  of  the  Tribune- 


Press   in   my   hometown   of   Chlsholm. 
Miim. 

H«.  Too.  Bklongs  to  th«  Aon 

The  voice  of  our  captain  has  been  stilled. 

0\ir  Nation  grieves  In  shocked  disbelief 
at  the  swift  and  tragic  death  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  world  mourns  with  the  crying  skies, 
and  the  sad  dirge  of  the  winter  wind. 

On  the  streets  of  the  world,  men.  women, 
and  children  of  every  color  and  creed  stand 
together  weeping  unashamedly,  yet  In  re- 
morse that,  in  a  civilized  generation  of  hu- 
manity, such  Infamous  action  as  the  assas- 
sin's bullet  could  even  come  to  pass. 

Each  crucial  period  In  the  history  of  man- 
kind has  given  rise  to  men  of  kaleidoscopic 
leadership,  and  a  vision  that  magnetizes  and 
rebuilds  the  finest  in  hiuuan  Ingenuity.  The 
various  eras  have  had  their  outstanding 
leaders  and  great  Presidents,  but,  without  a 
doubt,  historians  will  write  of  perhaps  the 
greatest.  John  Kennedy.  The  world's  prob- 
lems were  his  problems  and,  In  the  loneliness 
of  his  trusted  office,  he  approached  each 
challenge  with  a  courage  and  forthrlghtness 
that  Is  not  given  to  many  men  to  enjoy  or 
endure. 

MUlions  of  people  believe  in  peace.  But 
few  pursued  It  with  such  vigor  and  keen 
analysis  as  did  the  President.  He  worked 
for  this  cause  with  a  firmness  that  com- 
manded the  respect  of  friend  and  foe.  The 
entire  world  was  his  threshold,  and  his  deep 
belief  In  freedom  convinced  him  that  only 
by  working  together,  as  people  of  good  will, 
oblivious  to  color  of  skin,  greed,  and  hatred 
could  we  achieve  the  ultimate  In  man's 
dream. 

In  his  three  dynamic  and  historic  years 
of  the  Presidency,  the  Chief  Executive  exem- 
plified the  beacon  in  the  lighthouse,  sharing 
his  briftlant  knowledge,  his  radiating  kind- 
ness, and  his  humble  goodness  with  the  peo- 
ples of  the  world.  His  love  for  the  United 
States  was  a  masterpiece  of  patriotism.  His 
piece  of  tapestry  was  the  globe  of  nations  and 
Illimitable  space.  He  wove  the  threads  Into 
a  chapter  of  profound  human  leadership 
that  has  no  peer.  All  those  who  love  free- 
dom, must  be  free;  the  starving  must  t>e  fed: 
the  uneducated,  educated;  the  misguided, 
directed;  those  blind  to  Justice  made  to  see 
the  righteousness  of  Justice  for  all;  and 
those  steeped  In  hatreds  and  prejudices,  mel- 
lowed in  the  understanding  for  the  dignity 
of  man. 

The  Divine  Master  must  know  that  the 
piece  of  tapestry  on  earth  has  not  been  com- 
pleted, and  yet.  In  this  unfinished  work  re- 
mains a  challenge  of  unequaled  significance. 
Our  Nation — yes,  the  world — has  lost  a  leader, 
a  molder  of  good  crucibles,  a  husband  and 
father  who  exemplified  the  highest  Ideals  of 
family  life,  and  an  American  patriot  who  will 
stand  with  the  musketed  soldiers  at  Valley 
Porge;  with  the  men  of  the  Blue  and  Gray 
in  the  war  of  emancipation  Just  a  hundred 
years  ago;  with  the  hopeful  khakl-clad 
armies  of  World  War  I;  and  the  patriotic 
dream-filled  youth  of  World  War  II.  We 
stand  today,  with  heads  bowed,  knowing 
that  we  must  complete  the  task.  This  world 
cannot  long  exist,  half  slave  and  half  free: 
two-thirds  starving  and  one-third  fed;  two- 
thirds  uneducated  and  one-third  educated. 
Man  was  meant  to  be  free,  to  live  as  a 
brother,  and  to  share  In  the  riches  of  the 
good  earth.  This,  President  Kennedy  be- 
lieved, and  this,  we  must  all  believe. 

Our  fears  must  be  assuaged  by  the  Inner 
candle  glow  of  knowledge  that  death  Is  not 
the  end  •  •  •  It  is  only  a  long  sleep.  The 
sun  has  set  for  America's  most  indefatigable 
President.  He  now  belongs  to  the  ages,  and 
has  left  for  all  mankind  a  blueprint  for  peace. 

We  have  work  to  do.  We  must  not — we 
cannot — fail. 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  also  Include  an  editorial 
by  my  very  good  friend.  Marty  McOowan 
editor  of  the  Appleton  Press,  Appleton 
Minn. 

PsATCB  roB  iH«  Nation  and  Its  Pallxn 
LsAon 

AU  Americans  today  feel  saddened  and 
ashamed.  They  are  saddened  because  they 
have  lost  their  President.  They  are  ashamed 
that  one  among  them  would  be  so  savage  as 
to  kill  the  President.  They  are  further 
ashamed  because  the  suspected  assassin  was 
murdered  before  he  could  be  given  a  trial. 

There  is  grief  for  the  famllv  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  young  widow  bereft  of  her  husband 
so  early  In  life,  and  the  two  children  who 
have  lost  their  father. 

The  Nation  U  also  the  loser.  Its  great 
leader  has  been  taken  from  the  scene  at  such 
a  young  age,  even  before  he  completed  hu 
first  term,  and  before  his  full  potential  could 
be  realized.  The  question  of  what  would 
happen  to  this  young  man  after  he  had  com- 
pleted what  were  expected  to  be  8  years  In 
the  White  House  at  an  early  age  was  answered 
by  a  sniper's  bullet  Friday. 

The  feeling  of  shame  comes  that  there 
are  stUl  those  In  this  Nation  who  would  stoop 
to  violence  on  their  President.  This  Is  a 
nation  having  the  highest  standard  of  Uvlng 
with  the  most  culture.  Such  things  are  not 
supposed  to  happen  here;  they  are  only  for 
unstable  South  and  Central  American  na- 
tions or  those  of  Asia. 

It  may  never  be  known  the  real  reasons 
for  the  assassination  but  the  crime  must  be 
attributed  to  a  deranged  mentality,  as  is 
usually  the  case  with  such  killings.  In  a 
polygot  nation  of  130  million  there  are 
bound  to  be  a  few  crackpots. 

The  Press  was  not  among  the  most  ardent 
admirers  of  President  Kennedy  either  before 
or  after  his  election  because  of  what  this 
paper  considered  his  failure  to  understand 
the  great  problems  of  the  vast  agricultural 
Midwest.  This  inability  would  be  imder- 
standable  In  a  man  with  no  financial  worries 
raised  In  an  eastern  manufacturing  State. 

Yet  the  press  did  have  the  utmost  admira- 
tion for  the  work  of  President  Kennedy  in 
other  fields.  He  excelled  in  foreign  relations 
where  an  innovation  was  the  Peace  Corps, 
which  put  the  work  of  peace  on  a  personal 
basis.  That  it  was  succeeding  is  manifestly 
evident.  He  also  kept  the  cold  war  cool  when 
the  peace  of  the  world  was  threatened  with 
missiles  in  Cuba. 

President  Kennedy  also  excelled  In  civil 
rights.  His  efforts  were  long  overdue  but 
these  same  efforts  were  pushed  with  the  vigor 
that  characterized  all  his  work  and  with  a 
disregard  for  the  political  consequences. 

For  his  work  in  these  two  fields  alone  will 
President  Kennedy  be  most  remembered. 
These  efforts  will  also  put  him  In  the  cate- 
gory of  great  Presidents. 

Born  to  wealth.  President  Kennedy  could 
have  loafed  through  life  and  made  no  con- 
tributions for  the  betterment  of  his  fellow 
man.  Had  he  done  so.  he  might  be  alive 
today. 

But  Instead  he  offered  himself  and  his 
labors  to  a  lifetime  of  service.  Nearly  killed 
once  in  the  wartime  defense  of  his  country, 
he  was  saved  then  only  to  be  cut  down  later 
after  greater  service  in  the  highest  office  the 
Nation  can  bestow  on  one  of  its  citizens. 
He  died  Friday  on  another  field  of  battle. 

There  will  be  little  Joy  In  the  United 
States  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day.  Yet  there 
are  still  some  small  consolations  to  be  found 
for  which  to  be  thankful. 

This  Nation  has  the  system  of  government 
that  can  survive  such  a  wrenching  to  Its 
roots.  It  has  another  man  well  trained  to 
step  in  and  fill  the  breech.  He  has  taken 
over  and  the  Nation  moves  on. 

The  Nation  can  give  thanks  for  this  today 
as  it  also  utters  another  prayer  in  memory  of 
it  fallen  leader. 
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The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PucinskiJ. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
with  a  deeply  wounded  heart  i^t  I  rise 
today  to  Join  my  colleagues  W^4»aylng 
tribute  to  our  late  and  beloved  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kexmedy. 

I  speak  here  today  in  behalf  of  all  the 
people  of  the  nth  Congressional  District 
on  Chicago's  northwest  side,  who  Join  me 
in  acknowledging  the  great  loss  our 
Nation  has  suffered  in  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  the 
imique  capacity  to  understand  the  prob- 
lems of  all  people;  and  for  this  reason  he 
was  respected  by  all  people  regardless  of 
their  political  views,  their  religious  be- 
liefs, or  their  racial  background. 

His  untimely  death  has  been  mourned 
by  all,  and  so  today  I  extend  condolences 
to  his  survivors  not  only  for  Mrs.  Pucin- 
ski  and  myself,  but  In  behalf  of  every 
single  person  residing  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

The  Washington  Post,  shortly  after 
the  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
in  an  article  entitled  "A  Promise  of 
Power  Wisely  Used,"  stated  that: 

President  Kennedy  gave  our  Nation  an  ex- 
hilarating vision  of  political  dignity. 
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There  will  be  many  epitaphs  written 
in  his  behalf  and  I  think  this  epitaph 
certainly  belongs  in  the  forefront. 

The  Post  stated: 

However  he  had  to  zlg  and  zag,  the  goal  he 
sought  was  peace,  and  his  methods  were 
those  of  reason.  Those  who  admired  him 
never  doubted  his  earnestness,  though  they 
were  sometimes  impatient  with  his  caution. 

He  now  belongs  to  history,  and  his  con- 
fidence that  time  would  soon  bear  him  out. 
bringing  the  country  to  where  the  land  was 
bright,  remains  Imponderable.  So  does  his 
buoyant  faith  in  reason. 

For  the  most  savage  Irony  is  that  this 
apostle  of  enlightenment,  this  advocate  of 
rational  discourse,  was  cut  down  by  the 
very  fanaticism  tliat  as  President  he  sought 
to  contain. 

He  paid  with  his  life  In  a  cause  that  re- 
mains In  doubt.  The  last  page  of  his  biog- 
raphy must  be  written  with  what  Vergil 
called  the  tears  of  things. 

Mr.  Speaker,  perhaps  another  mean- 
ingful epitaph  that  belongs  to  John  F. 
Kennedy  is  that  he  dared  to  dream. 

He  dared  to  dream  of  a  world  aglow 
with  peace;  he  dared  to  dream  of  a 
world  prospering  from  the  blessings  of 
freedom;  he  dared  to  dream  of  an  Amer- 
ica, strong,  prosperous,  free,  educated, 
caring  for  its  aged,  opening  new  oppor- 
tunities for  its  youth.  1 1 

He  sought  an  America  where  every 
citizen  could  develop  his  own  full  talents 
without  discrimination  because  of  his 
race,  his  age.  the  color  of  his  skin,  or 
because  of  his  religious  beliefs. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  President  Kennedy 
left  us  a  legacy — a  legacy  based  on  in- 
tellectual courage  and  honesty;  a  legacy 
which  summons  all  Americans  to  his 
courage  in  carrying  out  his  magnificent 
dream  for  a  greater  America. 

President  Kennedy  wrote  his  own 
"Profile  in  Courage." 


Even  though  there  were  those,  yes, 
here  In  this  very  Congress,  and  in  his 
own  political  party,  who  admonished  him 
that  he  was  moving  too  swiftly;  that  he 
was  working  with  strcrfces  too  broad  for 
the  canvas  to  carry ;  that  he  was  too  im- 
patient with  the  normal  pace  of  our 
democratic  process;  that  he  should  cur- 
tail his  awe-inspiring  program  for  Amer- 
ica. 

President  Kennedy  insisted  on  mov- 
ing forward  because  he  had  promised 
America  a  New  Frontier.  He  himself 
said  his  program  would  not  be  completed 
in  "the  first  100  day  or  even  the  first  1.000 
day."  but  he  asked  us  to  begin. 

He  urged  and  got  from  Congress,  at 
least  from  the  House  so  far.  a  historic 
tax  revision  program  which  gives  new 
meaning  to  capitalism  and  the  free  in- 
stitutions it  represents. 

He  fought  without  compromise  for  civil 
rights  legislation  and  admittedly  risked 
his  own  political  future  in  an  almost 
spiritual  belief  that  democracy  cannot 
survive  if  all  of  our  citizens  are  not  free 
to  seek  equal  opportunities. 

Above  all,  Mr.  Speaker,  he  had  the 
courage  to  propose  a  concept  for  under- 
standing in  world  relations,  even  with 
our  most  bitter  enemies,  in  those  areas 
where  America's  own  security  was  not 
diminished. 

President  Kennedy  has  already  built 
his  own  monument  when  he  successfully 
worked  through  Congress  the  controvsial 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  the  Peace  Corps, 
and  the  Disarmament  Agency,  which  for 
the  first  time  gives  our  Nation  a  system- 
atic approach  in  the  search  for  peace. 

But  man  perhs^js  is  incapable  of  en- 
visioning the  full  glory  that  awaited 
America  had  President  Kennedy  been 
able  to  carry  out  his  entire  inspiring  pro- 
gram. Imagine  what  great  opportunities 
await  our  Nation  with  enactment  of  his 
program  of  medical  care  for  our  aged; 
the  youth  opportunities  bill;  amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Retraining  Act; 
the  mass  transit  program ;  improved  con- 
ditions in  our  educational  institutes  both 
at  the  secondary  and  higher  education 
level;  the  President's  program  for  aid  to 
the  mentally  ill;  his  efforts  to  improve 
labor-management  relations;  his  mag- 
nificent desire  to  help  mankind  explore 
the  mysteries  of  the  moon  and  the  rest 
of  the  universe. 

Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  has  already  built  his 
monument  to  a  greater  glory  for  our 
Republic. 

Civilization  will  never  be  able  to  fully 
understand  the  monstrous  attack  upon 
this  President  by  a  hate-filled  individual 
who  took  his  life.     The  Chicago  Sun- 
Times,  in  an  editorial  written  moments 
after  the  President's  death,  analyzed  this 
parUcular  aspect  of  this  tragedy  in  words 
much  more  eloquent  than  I  could  hope 
to  compose.     It  is  for  this  reason.  Mr 
Speaker,  that  I  request  the  Sun-Times 
editorial   titled   "America   Weeps"   and 
written  by  that  newspaper's  chief  edi- 
torial writer,  Robert  E.  Kennedy,  be  in- 
cluded at  the  conclusion  of  my  own  re- 
marks. 

The    most    imfinished    business    that 
faces  our  Nation  today  in  the  wake  of 


this  great  tragedy  is  to  make  sure  that 
hate  never  again  becomes  so  much  a  part 
of  ovu-  national  fabric  as  to  lead  to  an- 
other Lee  Oswald. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  paying  tribute  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  we  cannot  help  but 
to  also  pay  tribute  to  his  gallant  and 
heroic  wife.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 
In  the  depth  of  her  tragedy,  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, through  her  stature  and  her  ma- 
jestic behavior,  has  given  all  of  us  as 
Americans  the  strength  we  needed  in  our 
moment  erf  greatest  dispair. 

The  spirit  of  President  Kennedy  lives 
on  both  in  his  wife  and  wonderful  chil- 
dren. It  also  lives  on  in  a  grateful 
nation.  We  as  a  nation  are  so  much  the 
richer  today  that  both  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Mrs.  Kennedy  have  touched  all 
of  our  lives  albeit  much  too  briefly. 

May  our  late  President  rest  in  peace 
and  may  his  wife  and  his  children  be  to 
all  of  us  a  constant  reminder  of  his  noble 
character. 

Our  Nation  can  offer  a  profound 
prayer  of  thanksgiving  to  the  Almighty 
that  in  the  wake  of  this  great  tragedy 
with  the  death  of  President  Kennedy,  we 
have  been  blessed  with  a  worthy  succes- 
sor in  President  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  the  entire 
article  which  I  referred  to  earlier  in  my 
remarks  and  which  speared  in  the 
November  24  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post  written  by  Mr.  Karl  E.  Meyer  follow 
the  Chicago  Sun-Times  editorial  at  this 
point  in  the  Record: 

[Prom  the  Chicago  (111.)  Sun-Times,  Nov  23 
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America  Wei3>s 
(By  Robert  E.  Kennedy) 
President  Kennedy  lies  dead,  a  martyr  in 
the  cause  of  democratic  government. 

His  countrymen  weep  in  sorrow  and  In 
anger. 

The  Immensity  of  the  crime  can  hardly 
be  grasped  In  these  hours  of  confusion  that 
Inevitably  have  followed  the  assassination  of 
the  Chief  of  the  most  powerful  nation  In  the 
world. 

The  Nation  goes  ahead  with  a  new  leader. 
Vice  President  Johnson  has  assumed  the 
heavy  burden  of  the  Presidency  and  the 
policies  of  the  Nation  wUl  uikIo^o  no  Im- 
minent change.  But  Inevitably  the  assassi- 
nation will  change  the  course  of  history,  not 
only  in  the  Nation  but  in  the  world. 

And  it  should  change  the  temper  of  our 
times.  At  the  moment  the  motive  that 
lurked  in  the  twisted  mind  of  the  klUer  is  not, 
of  course,  known. 

But  the  deed  in  Dallas  was  different  only  in 
degree  of  Importance  from  such  acts  of  vio- 
lence as  the  bombing  of  houses  of  worship, 
racial  murders  and  only  last  month.  In  the 
■ame  city,  the  degrading  assault  on  DJ*. 
Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson. 

All  of  these  acts  of  violence  are  the  work 
of  persons  who,  fundamentally,  do  not  be- 
lieve In  a  democratic  government  operating 
under  a  rule  of  law. 

The  preachers  and  whisperers  of  hate  and 
disunity,  who  undermine  confidence  in  our 
Oovernment  and  our  public  officials  by  Irre- 
sponsible attacks  on  their  sanity  and  loyalty, 
plant  the  motives  In  the  heads  of  those  who 
pull  the  triggers  and  toss  the  bombs. 

Those  who  Impugn  the  motives  of  our 
national  leaders,  who  defy  the  courts,  dis- 
tort the  operations  of  the  United  Nations  or 
advocate  a  change  in  our  form  of  government 
might  not  themselves  do  violence.  But  they 
engender  the  kind  of  hate  that  must  have 
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b««n  In  the  eyes  that  lined  up  Ur.  Kennedy's 
head  In  the  croaohaln  of  a  rifle  sight  yester- 
day. 

The  awful  loss  that  hate  visited  upon  the 
Nation  and  the  world  should  inspire  all 
Americans  to  Join  together  In  this  hour  of 
shock  and  mourning  In  a  reexamination  of 
the  national  conscience. 

The  right  of  dissent,  the  exercise  of  free 
speech,  the  criticism  of  the  President  and 
other  public  officials  high  and  low,  must  not 
corrode  into  sullen  rebellion  that  breeds 
violence.  All  Americans,  those  who  agree 
with  their  Government's  policies  and  those 
who  disagree,  must  stand  together  on  this 
fundamental  and  demonstrate  this  unity  by 
action  as  well  as  words.  The  purveyors  of 
hate  must  acknowledge  the  danger  they 
create. 

When  we  speak  of  the  purveyors  of  hate 
we  obvioiosly  are  not  speaking  of  the  Presi- 
dent's regular  political  opposition,  those  per- 
sons In  his  own  party  and  in  the  Republican 
Party  who  had  disagreed  with  many  of  his 
views  and  policies  and  who  also  grieve  for 
Mr.  Kennedy.  We  are  speaking  of  the  ex- 
tremists, left  and  right,  who  go  beyond 
the  pale  In  their  opposition  and  criticism. 

The  Nation  owes  a  great  debt  to  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, who  gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country  as  surely  as  a  soldier  on  the  front- 
line. And  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  Presi- 
dent's family  the  American  people  offer  their 
hearts.  The  personal  tragedy  of  an  assas- 
sination seldom  has  been  as  heartbreaklngly 
evident  as  in  the  scene  that  followed  the 
shooting;  Mrs.  Kennedy  holding  the  Presi- 
dent's head  In  her  lap  and  weeping  "Oh,  no." 

No,  It  should  never  have  happened  in 
America.  That  it  did  must  weigh  heavily 
on  America's  conscience.  And  if  it  brings 
a  reawakening  and  a  real  change  in  the  tem- 
per of  our  times  Mr.  Kennedy  will  not  have 
died  in  vain.  This  is  a  prayer  In  which  all 
Americans  can  Join. 


[Prom  the  Washington    (D.C.)    Post, 
Nov.  24,   1963] 
A  PaoMiSK  OF  Powxa  Wisely  Used:  John  P. 
KxMNEOT  Gave  Us  an  Exhu^aratinc  Vision 

or  POLinCAI,  DiONITT 

(By  Karl  E.  Meyer) 

He  came  in  with  a  snowstorm  and  the 
symbolism  was  flawlessly  right  on  Inaugura- 
tion r>ay,  January  20,  1961.  There  was  no 
premonition  of  tragedy,  but  rather  a  sense 
of  rebirth  in  a  Capital  mantled  in  beauty  as 
the  oldest  President  yielded  office  to  the 
yoimgest  man  ever  elected  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  States. 

It  was  much  more  than  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration. It  was  also  a  change  of  gen- 
erations, a  change  of  outlook — and,  most 
Immediately  apparent,  a  change  of  style. 
When  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  became  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  appeared 
to  fulflU  Robert  Frost's  augury  that  an  age 
of  poetry  and  power  was  cc«nmenclng  in 
Washington. 

But  the  poetry  is  now  husted,  and  the 
promise  of  power  wisely  used  Is  now  an  un- 
flnished  chapter  of  a  history  entitled.  "Let 
Us  Begin."  We  are  left  with  memories  of 
a  singular  and  gifted  man,  memories  that 
sustain  us,  following  a  tragedy  as  unspeak- 
able as  it  was  incomprehensible.  None  of  us 
suspected  that  in  retrospect  the  inaugural 
show  would  seem  a  shroud. 

Every  President  Is  a  bundle  of  men — the 
chief  of  state,  who  admonishes  us  to  be  better 
than  we  are:  the  taskmaster  of  a  bureauc- 
racy, the  champion  of  a  party  and,  not 
least.  In  this  case  the  father  of  a  family 
whose  every  trivial  habit  was  watched  and 
copied  by  the  Nation.  More  than  most. 
President  Kennedy  made  of  these  fragments 
of  official  functions  a  harmonious  whole. 

This  swiftly  became  apparent  during  the 
flrst  hundred  days.  If  he  did  not  give  us 
a  New  Deal,  he  did  provide  an  exhilarating 
vision  of  the   dignity  of  political  life.     In 


every  aspect  of  government — small  and 
l«rge — he  insisted  on  trained  competence,  on 
grace  and  integrity,  on  idealism  tempered 
with  a  shrewd  awareness  of  the  possible.  If 
the  substance  of  hia  program  did  not  differ 
dramatically  from  his  predecessor's,  it  surely 
contrasted  in  style. 


A    STANDAJU)   OF   A«TICtnLATENl 

The  most  obvious  element  of  that  style 
was  arUculateness.  The  clipped  cadences  of 
the  Inaugural  address  set  the  standard  for 
his  other  great  utterances  as  President. 
They  also  reflected  the  man,  a  man  who 
could  be  ambiguous  but  who  was  seldom 
diffuse  or  banal. 

"He  brought  an  unsparing  instinct  for 
reality  to  bear  on  the  platitudes  and  pieties 
of  society. ■•  Mr.  Kennedy  once  said  of  Robert 
Frost.  The  words  applied  to  the  President 
at  his  best. 

Yet  more  fundamental  than  eloquence 
were  Mr.  Kennedy's  sense  of  history,  his 
courage,  his  temperance,  his  belief  In  rea- 
son— and  all  of  these  were  laced  with  a 
potent  dram  of  wit.  The  President  did  not 
excel  at  slapstick  or  sarcasm;  his  weapon 
was  irony,  which  he  used  like  a  rapier,  and 
sometimes  so  deftly  that  the  victim  only 
slowly  became  aware  that  his  head  had  been 
flguratlvely  separated  from  his  neck. 

His  favorite  foil  was  the  press,  but,  unlike 
some  other  great  men,  his  sense  of  humor 
extended  even  to  himself.  He  was  never 
more  memorably  engaging  than  at  the  White 
House  correspondents'  banquet  in  May,  1962, 
at  which  he  mockingly  protested  the  rise  In 
ticket  prices  for  the  dinner — this,  after  the 
press  had  parodied  his  own  attack  on  big 
steel. 

Only  the  other  day,  though  It  feels  like 
a  chasm  of  time,  Mr.  Kennedy  deflated  Barst 
GoLOWATES  by  remarking  that  the  Arizona 
Senator  had  spent  a  busy  week  in,  among 
other  things,  selling  the  TVA  and  interfer- 
ing in  the  Greek  election.  With  his  death. 
President  Kennedy  has  left  Washington  not 
only  a  sadder  but  also  a  colder  place. 

The  courage  in  office  was  untheatrlcal  and 
was  the  more  Impressive  for  Its  understated 
quality.  Though  President  Kennedy  had  his 
share  of  Irish  temper,  his  nature  was  not 
choleric  and  his  anger  seldom  soured  Into 
rancor.  But  when  he  felt  personally  be- 
trayed, or  when  he  believed  that  a  deep  prin- 
ciple was  Involved,  he  could  display  a  spinal 
fortitude  that  belled  his  need  for  a  rocking 
chair. 

As  a  Presidential  candidate,  he  made  what 
was  probably  his  greatest  speech  before  an 
audience  of  Protestant  clergymen.  The  sub- 
ject was  religious  bigotry;  his  delivery  blend- 
ed passion  and  precision;  the  place,  ironi- 
cally, was  Texas. 

As  President,  his  courage  was  twice  tested 
by  Cuba — flrst  in  failure,  then  In  success. 
Perhaps  the  most  morally  Impressive  mo- 
ment was  his  acceptance  of  full  responsibility 
for  the  debacle  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs — and  his 
refusal  to  redeem  a  flasco  at  the  risk  of 
American  blood  and  a  world  war.  And 
though  the  defeat  cut  cruelly  and  deeply 
into  his  self-esteem,  he  disdained  making  a 
ritual  scapegoat  of  any  adviser. 

In  what  was  at  once  his  greatest  and  most 
perilous  moment  as  Chief  Executive,  Mr. 
Kennedy  forced  Nlklta  Khrushchev  to  pull 
nuclear  missile  bases  out  of  Cuba  before  the 
eyes  of  the  world — but  he  did  not  push  the 
Soviet  leader  Into  a  comer.  He  honored  his 
Inaugural  commitment:  "Let  us  never  nego- 
tiate out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear  to 
negotiate."  In  trliimph,  he  showed  the  same 
restraint  that  earlier  had  marked  his  accept- 
ance of  bitter  defeat. 

Domestically,  the  strength  of  his  backbone 
was  demonstrated  during  a  summer  of  racial 
discontent.  Though  the  President  was  aware 
that  his  support  of  a  strong  civil  rights  pro- 
gram could  rend  his  p&rty  and  cost  him  pop- 
ularity, he  accepted  both  risks  with  calm — 
with  an  almost  awesome  equanimity. 


This  detachment  frequently  drained  the 
drama  from  his  gestures  and  gave  a  mislead- 
ing coldness  to  his  Presidency.  Yet  that  was 
an  indispensable  element  of  the  Kennedy 
style — an  abhorrence  of  posturing.  As  Pres- 
ident, he  placed  more  confidence  in  the  ver- 
dict of  history  than  in  the  clamor  of  the 
crowd.  And  the  sense  of  history  was  perhaps 
the  secret  of  his  serenity. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  prodigious  reader 
who  was  steeped  in  the  records  of  the  past 
and  absorbed  by  the  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent. His  chief  military  aide.  Brig.  Gen.  Ches- 
ter V.  (Ted)  Clifton,  was  astonished  to  dis- 
cover that  Mr.  Kennedy  even  glanced  criti- 
cally over  the  monthly  list  of  books  recom- 
mended to  service  officers  and  that  he  read. 
In  gaUey  proof,  books  like  Barbara  Tuch- 
man's  "Guns  of  August." 

From  his  reading,  the  President  acquired  a 
sense  of  detachment  about  himself  and  about 
the  limits  of  his  power.  To  his  liberal 
friends,  this  trait  was  at  once  exasperating 
and  winning;  to  them,  he  sometimes  ap- 
peared more  a  Hamlet  than  a  Hotspur.  Like 
Lincoln,  he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  as 
much  controlled  by  evente  as  controlling 
events.  In  death,  his  view  has  acquired  a 
poignant  authority. 

His  favorite  biography  was  Lord  David 
Cecil's  "Melbourne."  a  book  about  the  urbane 
Whig  who  was  Queen  Victoria's  flrst  Prime 
Minister.  In  both  the  flattering  and  xmflat- 
tering  sense,  the  choice  disclosed  something 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  definition  of  himself.  For 
the  Whig  aristocracy,  like  the  President's 
own  family,  blended  moderate  liberalism,  an 
attitude  of  noblesse  oblige,  a  conventional 
If  broad -ranging  Interest  In  the  arts  and  a 
coolness  about  excessive  commitments. 

Above  all,  the  leaders  like  Melbourne  who 
dominated  British  politics  In  the  early  19th 
century  were  temperate  men.  They  wanted 
to  civilize  power  as  much  as  to  use  It.  They 
regarded  noisy  public  dispute  as  a  mark  of 
political  failure,  not  as  a  device  for  com- 
pelling consent. 

SYMPATHETIC     POLmCIAN 

In  his  relations  with  fellow  politicians,  as 
well  as  with  the  press,  Mr.  Kennedy  showed 
a  relucUnce  for  turbulent  combat.  A  gifted 
craftsman  In  politics  himself,  he  understood 
the  political  problems  of  others. 

When  a  President  of  Argentina  campaigned 
for  office  on  a  platform  calling  for  a  cancella- 
tion of  contracts  with  foreign  oil  producers, 
Mr.  Kennedy's  restrained  reaction  testified  to 
his  fraternal  feeling  for  another  elective  offi- 
cial's need  to  keep  a  promise. 

The  same  tolerance  marked  his  relations 
with  a  Congress  nominally  dominated  by  his 
own  party.  He  could  be  tough  In  private, 
but  his  voice  was  soft  In  public.  Through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  life,  he  re- 
tained an  abiding  faith  In  the  power  of  rea- 
son to  affect  the  destiny  of  men.  it  was 
President  Kennedy  who  saw  to  It  that  a  "hot 
line"  was  Installed  in  the  White  House  to 
give  reason  a  chance  before  mankind  plunged 
over  a  brink. 

His  belief  In  human  Intelligence  gave  a 
glow  to  his  style.  More,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  President  since  Thomas  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Kennedy  cherished  not  only  learning  but 
the  learned.  His  ideal  of  Government  seemed 
to  be  part  academy,  part  precinct  club.  His 
mind  was  open  to  fresh  ideas,  and  his  official 
residence  was  open  to  anybody — from  Nobel 
laureates  to  lowly  subordinates— who  could 
Impart  a  ferment. 

THE  CHILLING  HEIGHTS 

It  may  be  that  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
office,  John  F.  Kennedy  was  still  the  carefree 
playboy  of  hostile  propaganda,  though  the 
evidence  Is  to  the  contrary.  Lincoln  was 
also  a  more  ambitious  politician  than  a 
prophet  of  freedom  when  circumstances  con- 
trived to  make  him  President  on  the  eve  of 
civil  war. 
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But  the  heights  chill  as  well  as  elevate 
and  before  long  Mr.  Kennedy  comprehended 
the  responsibility  In  his  hands.  In  two 
speeches— at  the  United  Nations  In  1961  and 
at  American  University  only  a  few  months 
ago— the  President  disclosed  his  troubled 
reflections  about  a  world  that  modern  wean- 
ons  could  turn  into  a  flaming  pyre 

In  private  discussions,  the  President  tire- 
lessly Iterated  his  feeling  that  mankind  walks 
a  narrow  ledge.  However,  he  had  to  zlg  and 
zag,  the  goal  he  sought  was  peace,  and  his 
methods  were  those  of  reason.  Those  who 
admired  him  never  doubted  his  earnestness 
though  they  were  sometimes  Impatient  with 
his  caution. 

He  now  belongs  to  history,  and  his  con- 
fidence that  time  would  soon  bear  him  out 
bringing  the  country  to  where  the  land  wa^ 
bright,  remains  an  Imponderable.  So  does 
his  buoyant  faith  In  reason. 

P^>r  the  most  savage  Irony  is  that  this 
aposUe  of  the  enlightment,  this  advocate 
or  rational  discourse,  was  cut  down  by  the 
very  fanaticism  that  as  President  he  sought 
to  contain.  * 

He  paid  with  his  life  In  a  cause  that 
remains  In  doubt.  The  last  page  of  his  biog- 
raphy must  be  written  with  what  VergU 
called  the  tears  of  things 
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The  iNAtJGUEAL  Address 
Vice  President  Johnson,  Mr.  Chief  Justice 
President  Elsenhower,  Vice  President  Nixon' 
President   Truman,   reyerend    clergy,   fellow 
citizens:  j 

We  observe  today  not  a  victory  of  a  party 
but  a  celebration  of  freedom— symbolizing 
an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning— signifying 
renewal  as  well  as  change.  For  I  have  sworn 
before  you  and  Almighty  God  the  same 
solemn  oath  our  forebears  prescribed  nearly 
a  century  and  three-quarters  ago. 

The  world  is  very  different  now.  For  man 
holds  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to  abol- 
ish all  forms  of  human  poverty  and  all 
forms  of  himaan  life.  And  yet  the  same  rev- 
olutionary beliefs   for  which   ovir   forebears 

fought  are  still  at  issue  around  the  globe 

the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come  not 
from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but  from 
the  hand  of  God. 

We    dare   not    forget   today    that   we    are 
the  heirs  of  that  flrst  revolution.     Let  the 
word  go  forth  from  this  time  and  place    to 
friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been 
passed  to  a  new  generation  of  Americans- 
born  In  this  century,  tempered  by  war,  dis- 
clpllned  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of 
our  ancient  heritage— and  unwilling  to  wit- 
ness or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  hu- 
man righu  to  which  this  Nation  has  aways 
been  committed,  and  to  which  we  are  com- 
mitted today  at  home  and  around  the  world 
Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  success  of  liberty. 
This  much  we  pledge— and  more. 
To    those   old   allies   whose  cultural   and 
spiritual    origins   we   share,   we   pledge   the 
oyalty    of    faithful    friends.     United,    there 
is  little  we  cannot  do  In  a  host  of  cooperative 
ventures.     Divided,    there    is   little    we   can 
do— for  we  dare  not  meet  a  powerful  chal- 
lenge at  odds  and  split  asunder. 

To  those  new  States  whom  we  welcome  to 
the  ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word 
that  one  form  of  colonial  control  shall  not 
have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by 
a  far  more  iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not  al- 
ways expect  to  flnd  them  supporting  our  view 
But  we  shall  always  hope  to  flnd  them" 
strongly  supporting  their  own  freedom— and 

fLf.T,*'"^'"  w*^"''  *°  *^  P"^-  t»»08e  who 
foolishly  sought  power  by  riding  the  back  of 
the  tiger  ended  up  Inside 

of'^h-,?'^  ^P^*  '"  "**  ^"*«  *nd  villages 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  Uie 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best 


efforts  to  help  them  help  themselves,  for 
whatever  period  Is  required— not  because 
the  Communists  may  be  doing  it,  not  be- 
cause we  seek  their  votes,  but  because  It  Is 
right.  If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the 
many  who  are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few 
who  are  rich. 

To  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  border 
we  offer  a  special  pledge— to  convert  our 
good  words  Into  good  deeds— In  a  new  alli- 
ance for  progress— to  assist  free  men  and 
free  governments  In  casting  off  the  chains 
of  poverty.  But  this  peaceful  revolution  of 
hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile 
powers.     Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we 

o?  «U1°  7*""  ""*"  ^  °PP°«'  aggression 
or  subversion  anywhere  in  the  Americas 
And  let  every  other  power  know  that  this 
hemisphere  intends  to  remain  the  master  of 
its  own  house. 

fv,^°TT^^^*^°J,^^  assembly  of  sovereign  states, 
the  United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  In 
an  age  where  the  instruments  of  war  have 
far  outpaced  the  Instruments  of  peace    we 

ftZ^Z"""  P/"^^"  °'  support^to  prevent^* 
from  becoming  merely  a  forum  for  Invec- 
l^^~l°  ^''■^^Kthen  its  shield  of  the  new 
and  the  weak— and  to  enlarge  the  area  In 
which  its  writ  may  run. 

th^J^^V^'  ^  "'°*®  nations  who  would  make 
S^H^K*?  °"^  adversary,  we  offer  not  a 
«ipj  .^"  *  request:  that  both  sides  begin 
anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark 
powers  of  destruction  unleashed  by  wleJ^e 

ssLVrSr.'^"^  *"  ^'^"^^  -  -^^-*^ 

Fo7on?v  w>,^«*  ^^'"P*  ^^^'^  '^"^  weakness, 
dm.ht  Zr^"  k"""  """  ^"  sufficient  beyond 
?h«  ?n°  ^^  ^^  "'■'**°  »^yond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed 

But  neither  can  two  great  and  powerful 
nres?nt°'  °^"°e*  ^^«  comfort  f^mouJ 
fhl  7^f  °.^/^^^^  "^^'^^  overburdened^ 
the  cost   of  modern  weapons,  both  rl^tlv 

aSTIet  'bo^fh  """t^y  "P^^*^  °'  ^«  ^«^iy 
?oi,f  K  ^      ^^^  '■**''°8  *o  a'ter  that  uncer- 

mrnk^n'dTL^rr^'  ^"^^  "^^^»  "^«  ^-"°' 

ness,  and  Sincerity  is  always  subje^°  2  ^t' 
Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear  But  l*.t 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

,.«^i«^^^ ******  explore  what  problems  unite 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the  wonders 
Of  science  Instead  of  its  terrors.  T^?to« 
let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  deserte 
eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocLan  depttTa^d 
encourage  the  arts  and  commerce 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  In  all  cor- 
ners Of  the  earth  the  comnW  ^^,^1 
to  "undo  the  heavy  burdens  (and)Tt  i^ 
oppressed  go  free."  '  "** 

oul^'^Ji/tK^*,*^^^***  °'  cooperation  may 
siSes  Sin  ,?t^"°^''  °'  suspicion,  let  both 
a   np J  i  ,  "^"^  endeavor:   creating  not 

a  new  balance  of  power,  but  a  new  world 

weak'secuJe^Ld^H^'^"^  "'  Jus^Ind'^SS 
fii  ?t^^^"**  **"*  P«*««  preserved. 
All  this  will  not  be  flnished  In  the  flrst 

Istrat  on,  nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime 
on  this  planet.    But  let  us  begin         '"*"'"« 

thin  I^,""  ^^M***'  "y  '«"°'^  Citizens,  more 
than  mine,  will  rest  the  flnal  success  or  f^l- 
ure  of  our  course,  since  this  country  was 
founded,  each  generation  of  Americans  has 
been  summoned  to  give  testimony  to  Its  na- 
tional  loyalty.  The  graves  of  young  Amer- 
icans Who  answered  the  call  to  service  sur- 
round the  globe.  service  sur 

Now  the  trumpet  summons  us  again— 
not  as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  ar^  we 
need— not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embat- 
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tied  we  are— but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden 
of  a  long  twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  ySJ 

S?«"^,^?n"^.^'  ^**^*  "^*  'common  ene- 
W^lSl?^    tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and 

Can    we    forge    against    these    enemies    a 
^d  and  global  alliance.  North  and  &Jith 

rrultful  life  for  all  mankind?  Will  vou 
Join  m  that  historic  effort?  ^ 

,.  ^.J^"  '°°«,  ^^^y  °f  "»e  world,  only 
a  few  generations  have  been  grant<^  the 
role  of  defending  freedom  In  Its  W  of 
maximum  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responslbUlty-I  welcome  it.  I  do  nS  be! 
Ueve  that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 

Son  Th.°''''''  P**P'*  **  *°y  otherVnerT 
Shf^h  l^\''^^«^'  ^^  ^'^^-  the  divotlon 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  wlU  light 
our  country  and  all  who  serve  It-aSd  the 
worTd.  """*    ^*   ^"^    *™*y   "Kht   the 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you— ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country.  — *»'' ^nat 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world:  Ask  not 
7^11/^"^"^  **"  '^o  '°'  y°".  but  What  to- 

..o^  f;.'^^®*^""  ^"  ^«  citizens  of  Amer- 
lea  or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  her« 
the  same  high  standards  of  strength  and 
sacrifice  which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good 
conscience  our  only  sure  reward,  with  hls- 

^l  ^u.^"^  J"**«*  °^  °^  deeds,  let  us 
go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His 
blessing    and    His   help,   but   knowing    that 

oZ\^.  ^'''   °^''   ^'"^   '»"*'   ^ly   be 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Cahforma  [Mr.  Bitrkhai-ter] 

Mr.    BURKHALTER.    Mr."    Speaker 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  was  chosen 
as  the  last  resting  place  for  the  mortal 
remains  of  our  respected  and  revered 
President    John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy 
The  ever-present  symbol  of  the  always 
burning   eternal    flame,    which   was   so 
eloquently  chosen  by  his  thoughtful  and 
devoted  wife,  Jacqueline.  shaU  serve  in 
the  ages  ahead  to  remind  aU  mankind 
and  especially  those  in  our  democratic 
Nation  of  the  Ideals  and  ideas  of  true 
freedom  and  peace  that  the  President 
espoused  while  he  served  as  the  elected 
Chief  Official  of  this  great  free  Republic 
His  stay  was  so  short  but  his  works 
deeds,  and  thoughts  will  endure  forever 
where  free  men  and  women  gather  to 
work  toward  a  world  free  of  prejudices 
and  hate  and  fear  and  where  the  word 
"peace"  can  have  a  daily  meaning  of 
strength  and  not  be  circumspect  in  its 
allegiances. 

A  path  once  trod  is  much  easier  to 
follow.  President  Kennedy  in  envision- 
ing the  new  horizons  to  be  explored  in 
this  20th  century  world,  whether  they  be 
on  this  planet  or  on  the  surface  of 
others,  in  his  ringing  cry  for  the  con- 
quering of  these  new  frontiers  had  the 
courage  and  wisdom  to  blaze  the  trail 
so  those  of  us  who  followed  could  flnd  it 
easier  to  attain  these  self-same  pin- 
nacles of  human  understanding  and  love 
for  aU  mankind,  whether  or  not  we 
shared  their  particular  naUve  tongues  or 
native  customs. 

President  Kennedy  has  given  us  all  a 
responsibility  and  another  stone  of 
American  heritage  to  place  In  the  build- 
ing of  a  greater  understanding  in  the 
edifice  of  our  still  unfinished  shrine  and 
fortress    of    a    meaningful    democracy 
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Each  of  us  in  his  own  way  can  mix  the 
mortar  that  will  hold  this  heritage  In 
place  for  time  immemorial,  but  all  In- 
gredients of  hate.  Intolerance  and  big- 
otry must  be  banished  from  this  true 
mortar  of  liberty  and  equality  to  assure 
a  firm,  sound  and  binding  mediimi  for 
future  generations  of  free  Americans  to 
build  on  with  confidence. 

Words  are  so  meaningless  imleos 
backed  by  actions  and  deeds.  I  feel  that 
Mrs.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  find 
more  solace  and  understanding.  In  the 
days  ahead  if  she  can  see  deeds  and  ac- 
tions that  are  put  Into  motion  to  finalize 
the  dreams  that  our  beloved  President 
had  hoped  to  achieve  in  his  elected  term 
of  service  to  the  people,  country  and 
Ideals  of  this  our  land  which  he  loved 
so  well.  May  Caroline  and  John-John 
in  their  majority,  know  that  the  Nation 
as  well  as  the  world  In  which  they  exist 
is  better  because  of  the  courage  and  con- 
victions that  their  daddy  had  when  they 
were  his  adorable,  lovable,  plajrmates  In 
the  Oval  Room  of  the  House  that  is  home 
for  all  of  our  American  dreams  and 
achievements. 

In  this  tragic  moment  of  sorrow  and 
grief  Mrs.  Burkhalter  and  I  extend  our 
prayers  auid  heartfelt  sjrmpathy  to  Mrs. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  children 
and  to  Ambassador  and  Mrs.  Joseph  P. 
Kennedy  and  to  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy. 
E\mlce  Shriver,  Jean  Smith.  Patricia 
Lawf ord  and  their  families  on  the  death 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
one  so  dear  and  close  to  each  and  every 
one  of  them. 

Our  democracy  is  a  Uving  thing,  one  of 
Its  greatest  leaders.  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  has  died  in  Its  service. 
May  his  supreme  sacrifice  be  the  birth 
of  a  new  and  better  understanding 
amongst  all  of  us.  Time  will  prove  it 
was  not  in  vain. 

Mr.  WRIGHT.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
petals  of  a  rose  are  crushed,  a  fragrance 
lingers  in  the  atmosphere. 

The  life  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Inspired  and  beautified  our  world.  It 
was  the  finest  and  most  perfectly  formed 
rose  In  our  garden.  Now,  so  unspeakably 
crushed  in  the  full  fiower  of  Its  beauty, 
Its  fragrance  is  all  about  us. 

How  imreal  it  seems.  How  beyond  our 
capacity  to  fathom.  How  incongmous 
and  paradoxical  that  in  the  cosmic  fit- 
ness of  things  so  premature  and  untimely 
an  end  to  so  great  a  life  would  come  at 
such  a  time  and  in  such  a  seemingly 
senseless  way. 

Ushered  in  on  the  falling  flakes  of  a 
snowstorm  on  that  bracing  January  day 
In  1961,  3  short  years  of  hla  invigorating 
leadership  of  our  Nation  have  come  to  a 
halt. 

Yet  as  deathless  as  Immortality  are 
some  of  the  things  he  said.  Hla  blithe 
and  refreshing  spirit  will  be  with  us  for 
generations  to  renew  our  faith  when  we 
are  tired,  to  rekindle  our  hopes  when  we 
would  despair. 

One  hundred  years  from  now,  the  chil- 
dren of  this  land  will  still  recite  and 
apply  to  their  lives  the  timeless  words  of 
that  inauguration  address: 

My  fellow  Americans:  Aak  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you— ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country. 


So  long  as  the  fires  of  freedom  bum 
on  earth,  free  man  still  will  find  their  in- 
spiration renewed  in  the  memory  of  his 
challenge : 

My  feUow  citizens  of  th«  world:  Aak  not 
what  America  wlU  do  for  you,  but  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

So  long  as  men  hope  and  dream  of 
peace,  they  may  find  direction  anew  In 
the  words  spoken  in  his  fine  hour  in  Oc- 
tober of  last  year: 

Our  goal  la  not  the  victory  of  might,  but 
the  vlndlcaUon  of  right — not  peace  at  th» 
expense  of  freedom,  but  both  peace  and  free- 
dom, here  in  the  hemisphere,  and,  we  hope, 
around  tlie  world.  God  wUllng.  that  goal 
wlU  be  achieved. 

So  long  as  there  are  men  and  women 
of  compassion,  they  will  find  confirma- 
tion of  their  faith  in  his  message  to  Con- 
gress in  1962  wherein  he  said: 

For  we  are  not  developing  the  Nation's 
wealth  for  Its  own  sake.  Wealth  Is  the 
means — and  people  are  the  ends.  All  our 
material  riches  will  avail  us  little  If  we  do 
not  use  them  to  expand  the  opportunities  of 
our  people. 

And  never  will  the  Nation  be  able  to 
forget  his  timely  reminder: 

If  a  free  society  cannot  help  the  many  who 
are  poor.  It  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  far  greater 
man  than  many  ever  fully  realized.  Not 
only  was  he  our  youngest  President,  but 
surely  one  of  the  most  intellectually 
gifted. 

Some  of  us  had  the  rich  privilege  to 
know  him  as  an  extraordinarily  fine  hu- 
man being.  He  was  approachable  and 
warm.  You  could  talk  to  him  and  he 
would  listen.  He  was  a  man  of  spar- 
kling humor,  capable  of  friendship  and 
deeply  loyal.  He  loved  his  country  and 
believed  earnestly  in  its  future. 

On  Friday  morning.  November  22, 
which  today  seems  an  eternity  ago,  none 
could  feel  but  that  the  NaUon  and  this 
man  who  so  perfectly  symbolized  it  were 
in  their  finest  hour. 

On  that  morning.  I  had  the  privilege 
of  walking  with  him  through  a  clamor- 
ous hotel  lobby  and  across  the  street  to 
a  waiting  crowd,  tumultuous  with  the  Joy 
of  seeing  their  President.  In  that  in- 
imitable way  in  which  he  gave  himself, 
we  walked  past  the  speaker's  stand  and 
directly  to  the  people.  It  was  his  Joy  to 
go  among  them,  to  shake  their  hands,  to 
feel  the  press  of  their  hopes  and  aspira- 
tions. 

There  were  accompanying  him  that 
morning  a  little  group  who  never  will 
forget  the  warmth  of  his  personality  and 
the  depth  of  his  humanity.  Raymond  E. 
Buck,  president  of  the  Port  Worth 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  State  Senator 
Don  Kennard,  Mrs.  David  O.  Belew,  Jr., 
the  State  executive  committee  woman, 
Texas  Gov.  John  B.  Connally,  and  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  devoted  friend  and  capa- 
ble fellow  laborer,  our  then  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  President  was  relaxed,  in  the  high 
spirits  of  his  characteristic  good  himior, 
vibrant  and  outgoing  at  his  very  best,  a 
President  sharing  himself  with  his 
people. 

As  he  talked,  another  crowd  awaited 
at  a  breakfast.  But  he  could  not  bring 
himself   to  leave,  so  hungry  were  the 


people  assembled  in  a  drizzling  rain  to 
hear  him  and  to  clasp  to  themselves  for- 
ever the  imprint  of  his  personality. 

Almost  whimsically.  I  thought  of  the 
words  of  that  last  stanza  of  his  favorite 
poem: 

But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

Everywhere  he  went  the  throng 
crowded  about.  The  people  sensed  that 
this  was,  in  solemn  truth  more  profound 
than  the  mere  utterance  of  words,  their 
President. 

Never  has  there  been  a  man  more  loyal 
to  the  hopes  and  dreams  of  his  people. 
Never  has  there  been  one  more  able  to 
articulate  the  finer  essence  of  their  spirit. 
Time  will  not  tarnish  nor  age  decay  the 
ever-fresh  example  of  this  man,  plucked 
off  in  the  full  flower  of  his  youth. 

America  will  never  be  so  young  again 
but  when  we  are  old  we  still  can  remem- 
ber the  words  that  he  spoke  and  the 
deeds  that  he  did. 

So  helpless  do  we  feel  to  comfort  or 
give  solace  to  those  who  loved  him  most— 
his  incredibly  brave  young  widow  and 
their  children.  She  has  represented  us 
nobly  in  this  moment  of  our  tragic  trial 
when  all  the  world  looked  on  and  saw  her 
unflinching  courage  In  the  face  of  ad- 
versity so  stark  as  to  beggar  description. 

But  John  F.  Kennedy  would  not  have 
us  to  look  back.  Hla  faith  was  in  the 
future.  His  hope  was  in  tomorrow.  And 
all  of  our  tomorrows  will  have  more  than 
a  little  bit  of  him. 

We  cannot  linger  in  the  paths  of  our 
reflections,  and  he  would  not  have  us  do 
so.  There  is  work  to  be  done,  and  a  torch 
to  be  lifted  from  his  hands  and  carried 
on  into  all  the  tomorrows  that  stretch 
beyond  the  horizon.  Tempted  though  we 
are  to  linger  longer  in  the  moment,  we 
hear  again  his  words  as  he  quoted  Robert 
Frost: 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

Can  we  from  this  untterable  tragedy 
flxid  light  for  the  way?  Can  there  emerge 
from  this  circiunstance  which  defies 
mortal  understanding  a  beacon  to  lead 
us?  Perhaps  from  this  traumatic  shock 
the  Nation  may  learn  a  new  tolerance. 
Lest  his  life  shall  have  been  in  vain,  may 
we  find  In  this  a  new  sense  of  unity  and 
a  new  dedication  to  the  national  pur- 
pose. 

May  the  bitter,  howling  winds  of  divi- 
slveness  and  the  occasional  gusts  of  hate 
be  stilled  among  us.  May  we  in  this  hour 
and  tomorrow  and  tomorrow  be  able  to 
repeat  again  the  prayer  murmured  by 
Aristophanes  among  the  ruins  of  the 
Greek  temples  devastated  by  the 
Peloponnesian  wars: 

Prom  the  mxu-mur  and  subtlety  of  suspicion 

With  which  we  vex  one  another 

Give  us  rest; 

Make  a  new  beginning 

And  mingle  again  the  kindred  of  the  nations 

In  the  alchemy  of  love; 

And  with  some  finer  essence  of  forbearance 

Temper  our  minds. 

The  Scriptures  tell  us  "Greater  love 
hath  no  man  than  this,  that  he  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  friends." 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  who  gave 
strength  to  his  people  and  drew  strength 
from  them,  who  exposed  himself  to  the 
Nation  at  such  unrestrained  sacrifice  of 
his  own  comfort  and  repose,  has  laid 
down  his  life  for  the  Nation  he  loved. 

May  we  seek  to  be  worthy  of  so  grand 
a  sacrifice. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  wUl 
long  remember  the  terrible  sense  of 
shock  and  sorrow  as  well  as  that  of  deep 
personal  loss  which  we  felt  on  learning 
of  the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  The  sense 
of  sudden  shock  will  fade  in  time,  but 
that  of  personal  bereavement  will  stay 
with  us. 

The  spontaneous  expressions  of  tribute 
and  condolences  of  countless  Americans 
as  well  as  people  in  other  lands  have  been 
a  vivid  demonstration  of  the  measure  of 
esteem  and  affecUon  that  President 
Kennedy  inspired.  Our  hearts,  and 
those  of  people  of  good  will  everywhere, 
go  out  to  our  widowed  First  Lady,  her 
little  children,  and  the  others  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  in  their  grief.  We  share 
their  deep  sense  of  loss. 

History  will  assess  the  Impact  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  going  far  beyond  the 
comparatively  3  short  years  he  served  as 
Chief  Executive.  His  leadership  was 
composed  of  a  great  and  rare  blend  of 
courageous  dedication  to  high  principles, 
depth  of  understanding,  wisdom,  and 
kindness  of  heart.  To  know  him  was  to 
admire,  respect,  and  like  him. 

The  world  is  truly  enriched  by  the  ex- 
ample given  us  by  our  late  President. 
He  was  a  most  remarkable  man  in  many 
ways.  His  tremendous  energy,  his  quick- 
ness of  mind  and  his  determination  en- 
abled him  to  overcome  at  various  times 
opposition,  illness,  and  adversity.  He 
demonstrated  an  abiding  interest  in  his 
fellow  men.  His  endeavors  in  their  be- 
half never  faltered. 

President  Kennedy's  firmness  with  the 
Soviet  during  the  Cuban  crisis  may  well 
have  been  the  turning  pohit  in  the  long 
and   difficult  struggle   to   preserve   the 
peace.     All  his  foreign  poUcy  refiected 
his  determination  to  achieve  his  best  in 
efforts  to  build  world  conditions  in  which 
our  democracy  could  survive  as  a  nation 
of  free  and  Independent  people.    His  do- 
mestic policies  were  reflected  in  his  pro- 
posals for  legislation  designed  to  improve 
the    business    climate   and    create    im- 
proved  and   increased   opportunity   for 
employment.    He  was  also  a  stanch  ad- 
vocate   of    physical     fitness,     stressing 
health-building  exercise  for  the  young 
and  urging  adequate  care  for  the  aged! 
Yes,  while  the  world  is  poorer  for  his 
loss,  it  is  still  enriched  by  the  impress 
of  his  character  and  personality  upon 
our  civilization.    The  mantle  of  destiny 
had  been  placed  on  his  shoulders  and 
he  wore  it  with  a  gracious  dignity  and 
wisdom.    I  am  proud  to  have  been  his 
friend,  to  have  served  with  him  in  the 
Congress  and  under  him  as  our  Presi- 
dent.   John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  already 
enshrined  in   the   hearts   of  his  fellow 
men,   wUl   be    recorded    by    history    as 
brightening  the  pages  of  our  time. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mt.  speaker  we 
were  all  shocked  and  distressed  to  iearn 
of    the   tragic   passing   of   our   beloved 
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President  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. It  is  rather  difficult  to  realize  at 
this  late  date  that  such  a  tragedy  could 
happen  in  the  United  States.  We  are 
supposed  to  be  one  of  the  leading  civil- 
ized countries  in  the  world  and  it  is 
generaUy  understood  among  all  people 
that  we  can  and  should  be  able  to  dis- 
agree on  about  every  problem  confront- 
ing our  country  and  our  personal  affairs 
without  being  disagreeable. 

I  had  the  distinct  honor  of  serving  as 
chairman  of  the  House  District  Com- 
mittee during  the  time  our  late  Presi- 
dent, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
serving  as  a  member  of  the  District  Com- 
mittee. Congressman  Kennedy  as  I  ad- 
dressed him  at  that  time  was  one  of  our 
most  active  Members  and  was  very  coop- 
erative with  me  as  chairman  of  the 
Committee  at  all  times. 

I  was  able  to  work  with  President 
Kennedy  after  he  was  elected  to  serve  as 
our  President  and  on  several  occasions 
he  personally  called  and  asked  me  to 
come  to  the  White  House  and  discuss 
problems  confronting  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  other  problems  confront- 
ing the  country  with  him  when  no  one 
was  in  the  room  with  me  except  the 
President.  I  never  repeated  to  anyone 
any  of  the  conversations  that  we  had 
since  he  had  requested  a  private  conver- 
sation with  me. 

I  had  expUcit  confidence  in  our  late 
President  and  think  that  he  will  go  down 
in  history  as  one  of  the  most  brilliant 
men  who  ever  served  as  President  of  the 
United  States. 

We  did  not  always  agree  on  certain 
proposals  pending  before  the  Congress 
and  I  did  not  always  agree  with  some  of 
his  policies  and  I  am  certain  he  did  not 
always  agree  with  my  policies  and  votes- 
however,  this  did  not  lessen  my  great 
respect  for  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as 
a  man  and  as  our  President. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  gentleman 
under  aU  circumstances  and  no  one 
could  ever  point  their  finger  at  any  dis- 
crepancy of  any  type  that  he  partici- 
pated in  during  his  long  public  service 
We  all  fully  realize  that  President 
Kennedy  could  not  handle  all  the  prob- 
lems confronting  this  country  and  our 
foreign  relations  with  other  countries 
without  some  assistance.  I  am  certain 
that  if  it  had  been  humanly  possible  for 
him  to  handle  all  the  affairs  on  the  home- 
front  and  the  problems  overseas  we 
would  have  a  better  country  to  Uve  in  at 
the  present  time. 

The  world  was  shocked  over  the  trag- 
edy and  as  long  as  we  have  mentaUy 
deranged  people  and  people  who  are  not 
stable  roaming  the  streets  and  byways 
of  this  country  it  will  be  dangerous  for  a 
President  or  in  fact  any  person  to  travel 
without  some  protection.  I  have  won- 
dered on  numerous  occasions  in  previous 
years  why  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  allowed  to  ride  up  and  down 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  with  the  top  down 
on  his  automobile  when  any  "crackpot" 
could  have  shot  him  from  the  roof  of  any 
building  on  Pennsylvania  Avenue. 

I  always  disapproved  of  any  President 
traveling  over  the  United  States  in  the 
individual  States  for  the  purpose  of  cam- 
paigning or  making  public  appearances 
as  a  man  in  this  position  already  has 
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more  responsibility  and  work  at  the 
White  House  than  he  can  possibly  bear 
or  transact. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  their  two  children,  also  to 
the  President's  distinguished  father  and 
mother,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters. 

Mr.  NIX.     Mr.  Speaker,  my  remarks 
are   limited  by   the  magnitude   of  my 
sorrow.     This  leader  whom  the  world 
has  lost  came  to  us  out  of  the  mystic 
womb  of  time,  fashioned  out  of  superb 
inteUect,  sparkling  wit,  and  an  incom- 
parable   grace.      A    person    of    heroic 
stature  chosen  by  destiny  for  high  serv- 
ice to  humanity.     Only  in  the  crucial 
moments  of  mankind's  life  is  it  given 
the  rest  of  us  to  walk,  talk,  and  be  in- 
spired by  a  leader  who  is  endowed  with 
qualities  that  transcend  those  bestowed 
upon  the  rest  of  us.    Only,  it  seems,  in 
periods  of  a  hundred  years  is  the  mold 
out  of  which  mankind  is  fashioned,  modi- 
fied by  God  and  a  greater  portion  of  the 
infinite  injected  hito  the  soul  of  a  finite 
being,   so  it  was  with  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

Such  leaders  in  sparing  numbers  have 
appeared  on  the  world  scene  in  times  of 
our  most  crucial  struggles.  We  of  the 
20th  century  have  shared  for  a  brief 
moment  an  image  of  greatness  such  as 
we  will  never  see  again— for  now  he  is 
committed  to  the  immortality  of  the 
ages. 

Today,  we  see  the  worldwide  consensus 
of  his  greatness.    Today,  we  note  that 
no  barrier  of  race,  creed,  or  nationality 
intrude  upon  the  common  suffering  at 
this  time  of  our  fellowship  in  anguish 
And,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  progress 
of  man  as  recorded  in  history  is  known 
to  me;  although  I  am  aware  of  man's 
ifihumanity  to  man;  despite  my  knowl- 
edge of  man's  prediliction  to  look  within 
hunself  for  greatness,  to  close  the  doors 
of  his  mind  and  heart  even  when  that 
which  is  his  salvation  is  freely  offered  I 
yet  ask  myself  over  and  over  again— 
why?     Why?     I  can  not  find  the  an- 
swers.   I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever 
find  them,  but  I  do  know  that  I  must 
say  to  my  colleagues  and  to  men  every- 
where as  has  been  said  before:  That  the 
purveyors  of  hate  and  intolerance    the 
peddlers  of  bigotry,  as  weU  as  those  who 
wrap  themselves  in  the  mantle  of  in- 
difference, are  coconspirators  in  a  deed 
so  foul  that  it  revolts  the  conscience  of 
mankind.     They  have  permitted,   both 
actively  and  passively,  men  of  incom- 
parable evil  to  inject  venom  into  the 
bloodstream  and  the  nerve  centers  of 
some  of  our  fellow  countrymen.     They 
have  prostituted  the  faith  they  claim 
to  possess  and  they  have  made  a  mock- 
ery of  the  American  dream. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  be  unseemly  for 
me  to  proceed  further,  and  it  would  be 
unthinkably  cynical  for  me  to  live  with- 
out hope  for  the  future  of  our  country. 
Let  me,  therefore,  say  In  closing: 

The  wicked  are  the  chaff  which  the  wind 
drlveth  away.  Therefore,  the  wicked  shall 
not  stand  In  the  Judgment,  nor  sinners  In 
the  congregation  of  the  righteous;  for  the 
Lord  regardeth  the  way  of  the  righteous 
but  the  way  of  the  wicked  shaU  perish 


Mr.  MORRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  more 
than  any  other  President  in  history 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  an  integral 
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part  of  this  body.    Be  tared  Washington. 
He  loved  the  men  and  women  who  labor 

in  these  halls,  and  his  love  of  hte  fellow 
man  and  his  country  seemed  unending. 
And  yet,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  It  highly 
probable  that  we — eren  we  who  knew 
him  best — underrated  his  greatness.  We 
were  so  close  to  him  that  we  could  not  ac- 
curately estimate  his  great  stature. 

We  were  prone  to  think  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  as  a  dear  friend  and 
colleague  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  and  was 
therefore  the  leader  of  200  million  Amer- 
icans. We  could  not  entirely  grasp  the 
fact  that  his  leadership,  and  his  respon- 
sibility, extended  to  the  whole  of  human- 
kind, to  the  free  world  and  even  to  the 
world  that  is  not  free. 

When  we  first  learned  the  dreadful 
news  of  his  assassination,  we  felt,  pri- 
marily, a  personal  loss.  Then  we  began 
to  comprehend  the  national  loss.  But  it 
took  a  little  longer  to  grasp  the  fact  that 
ordinary  men  and  women  In  every  walk 
of  life.  In  every  comer  of  the  free  world, 
were  mourning  him  as  fully  and  as  per- 
sonally as  we  were. 

A  Japanese  farmer  walks  18  miles, 
with  his  family  and  through  the  night. 
Just  to  stand  silently  in  prayer  before 
the  American  Embassy  In  Tokyo.  Bus 
drivers  In  Warsaw,  when  they  hear  the 
news,  halt  their  vehicles  and  burst  into 
tears.  A  hundred  thousand  students  In 
West  Berlin  carry  memorial  torches 
through  the  night.  Men  and  women  in 
London  on  the  streets  break  into  uncon- 
trollable sobs.  In  every  capital  of  the 
world,  grieving  citizens  line  up  before 
American  embassies  and  consulates  to 
sign  a  book  so  that  the  bereaved  citizens 
of  this  country  will  know  they  share  with 
us  their  great  sorrow. 

Never  before  in  the  history  of  man  has 
the  death  of  a  leader  caused  a  deeper  or 
a  more  tmlversal  grief. 

John  Kennedy  once  said  that  a  nation 
reveals  Itself  by  the  men  It  honors.  He 
was  speaking  of  another  when  he  said 
It,  but  the  phrase  applies  with  such 
poignant  truth  to  himself.  Without 
completely  realizing  it,  Americans  were 
enlarged  and  glorified  because  they  had 
seen  fit  to  honor  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy and  to  choose  him  as  our  leader. 

We  have  often  been  blest  with  Idealists 
and  greatness  in  the  White  House,  but 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  most 
articulate  and  the  most  dynamic  mag- 
nificent idealist  we  have  ever  had  as  our 
President.  He  gave  our  national  ideals 
vibrancy  and  vigor  and  he  gave  them 
meaning  with  his  masterful  leadership. 

He  believed  passionately  in  peace  and 
he  believed  passionately  in  freedom. 
And  the  glory  of  the  man  is  that  he  saw 
no  conflict  between  the  two. 

He  believed  in  the  potential  of  the 
individual. 

He  believed  In  the  reality  of  hope. 

He  believed  in  thought.  He  beUeved 
in  reason.  Just  because  reason  so  often 
falls,  he  would  not  permit  himself  to 
entertain  the  belief  that  It  never  works. 

He  believed  in  laughter  and  he  be- 
lieved in  life. 

He  believed  In  an  obligation  to  gener- 
ations yet  unborn,  to  provide  them  with 
a  good  earth  and  a  decent  world. 


Above  an,  he  believed  in  God. 
And.  Itr.  Speaker,  he  believed  in  all 
this  so  strongly  and  so  completely  that 
the  rest  of  the  civilized  world — its  lead- 
ers and  Its  ordinary  citizens — came  to 
realize  that  the  people  of  the  United 
States  shared  these  beliefs  with  their 
President.  We.  the  American  people, 
were  indeed  revealed  by  the  man  that  we 
honored. 

At  the  moment  we  feel  that  our  trag- 
edy Is  total.  But,  great  as  our  sorrow 
is,  it  need  not  be  total  if  we  pledge  our- 
selves to  work  for  the  accomplishment 
of  what  John  Kennedy  tried  to  do. 

The  ultimate  tragedy  of  a  great  man 
is  not  represented  by  death.  It  is  repre- 
sented by  the  things  he  sought  to  bring 
to  life.  It  Is  up  to  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
to  the  American  people  to  complete  the 
vast  programs  for  the  benefit  of  this 
great  Nation  and  all  mankind  which 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  started.  It  Is  up 
to  us,  and  to  the  American  people,  to  give 
life  to  the  ideals  and  to  the  purposes  of 
the  great  man  whose  memory  we  cherish 
so  dearly. 

We  mourn  the  death,  with  all  our 
heart,  of  a  great  friend,  a  great  Presi- 
dent, a  great  world  citizen.  We  extend, 
with  all  our  heart,  the  hand  of  con- 
dolence to  his  bereaved  widow  and  his 
children.  May  his  spirit  and  his  great- 
ness live  on  forever. 

Mr.  BENNETT  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nation  has  experienced  a  great 
tragedy  in  the  horrible  murder  of  its  be- 
loved leader.  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
Like  most  of  my  colleagues  here  In  the 
House,  I  knew  him  as  a  personal  friend. 
This  is  true,  in  a  very  real  sense,  for  all 
Americans,  because  he  was  truly  inter- 
ested in  the  welfare  of  us  all. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  appro- 
priately made  for  memorials  to  his  mem- 
ory. Regardless  of  what  may  be  done 
on  those  proposals,  each  of  xis  can  cre- 
ate for  President  Kennedy  a  memorial 
in  our  own  hearts  by  channeling  our 
thoughts  to  love  and  imderstanding 
among  mankind.  In  our  time  and 
wherever  we  may  be.  By  so  living  we 
may  lessen  the  tensions  and  provide  the 
solutions  of  many  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  a  former 
Member  of  this  body. 

No  American  is  immindful  of  the  tragic 
loss  which  President  Kennedy's  death 
has  brought  to  this  Nation. 

Yet  those  of  us  in  this  body  also  re- 
member him  as  a  former  colleague. 

When  I  first  came  here  as  a  Member 
of  the  82d  Congress,  John  Kennedy  was 
in  his  third  term.  As  it  turned  out  it  was 
his  last  term  In  the  House,  for  he  there- 
after successfully  sought  election  to  the 
Senate. 

Those  who  knew  him  in  those  years 
know  that  he  grew  greatly  in  maturity 
and  ability  as  he  continued  to  move  Into 
greater  responsibilities.  Even  in  those 
years  he  was  liked  and  respected. 

When  he  entered  the  White  House  a 
decade  later,  although  he  was  the  young- 
est man  to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
he  possessed  a  maturity  and  an  experi- 
ence well  beyond  his  years. 

No  one  can  adequately  measure  just 
what  his  contributions  to  America  might 
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have  been  had  he  lived  a  full  span  of 
years. 

Instead  this  young  and  promising 
leader  was  cut  down  by  a  mad  assassin, 
who  had  fed  himself  on  the  hatred  and 
destructiveness  of  communism. 

Lee  Oswald's  act  Is  the  complete  an- 
tithesis of  our  free  traditions,  which  are 
honored  and  preserved  in  this  body,  and 
which  were  exemplified  by  our  late  Presi- 
dent. 

In  a  free  society  we  caiUMt  always  be 
safeguarded  from  a  madman. 

This  was  recognized  and  accepted  by 
John  P.  Kennedy.  This  risk,  as  he  knew, 
is  part  of  the  price  of  freedom. 

We  can  greatly  honor  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy by  continuing  his  fight  against  the 
forces  of  darkness,  typified  by  his  Marx- 
ist assassin,  which  still  threaten  the 
world  with  tjrranny  and  slavery. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Louisiana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  know  that  I  represent  the 
feeling  of  all  of  those  from  my  district 
and  of  Louisiana  in  expressing  my  heart- 
felt regrets  at  the  loss  of  the  late  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  The  freshness  of 
his  approach  to  the  manifold  problems  of 
this  country  and  his  constant  vigilance  In 
keeping  the  seciu-ity  of  our  people  will  be 
an  inspiration  forever  to  those  who  love 
America. 

The  greatness  of  our  system  of  govern- 
ment and  the  fortitude  of  our  people  will 
insure  the  perpetuity  of  things  for  wiiich 
President  Kennedy  devoted  his  tireless 
and  enlightened  efforts. 

The  memory  of  his  dedication  to  duty 
and  his  love  of  country  will  certainly  in- 
fiuence  future  generations  to  strive  to 
follow  in  his  footsteps  of  progress. 

In  speaking  for  the  people  whom  it  is 
my  privilege  to  represent,  I  wish  to  ex- 
tend my  sincere  sympathy  to  President 
Kennedy's  bereaved  family  on  the  oc- 
casion of  their  irreparable  loss  which  was 
so  keenly  shared  by  people  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Tennessee.  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  hard  to  add  much  to  the 
moving  words  of  tribute  that  have  been 
paid  here  this  afternoon.  However,  I  am 
grateful  for  the  honor  of  joining  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  sense  of  loss 
and  shock  at  the  tragic  passing  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

He  brought  to  Washington  and  the 
Nation  a  new  appreciation  for  excel- 
lence— excellence  in  statesmanship,  ex- 
cellence in  intellect,  excellence  in  devoted 
service  to  his  country  and  to  free  men 
everywhere.  It  was  this  pursuit  of  ex- 
cellence that  brought  to  Washington  a 
brilliant  and  dedicated  new  generation 
of  public  servants— men  who  continue  to 
serve.  I  extend  my  sympathy  to  his 
family  and  all  those  near  and  dear  to 
him. 

In  closing  I  would  just  like  to  add  that 
I  will  cherish  throughout  my  lifetime  the 
privilege  of  having  had  the  honor  to 
serve  in  this  distinguished  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives during  a  portion  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy's  administration. 

Mr.  PURCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  so  much 
has  been  written  and  spoken  about  our 
late  and  beloved  President  Kennedy,  and 
his  short  life  was  so  full  of  accomplish- 
ments and  great  moments,  that  I  feel 
incapable  at  a  time  like  this  to  try  to 


express  my  admiration  for  him,  my  deep 
sense  of  loss  at  his  death,  my  sincere 
sympathy  for  his  family,  and  my  hope 
that  the  memory  of  him  wUl  live  In 
people  of  good  wiU  everywhere  through- 
out the  ages. 

It  still  seems  almost  Impossible  that 
he  Is  gone  from  us.  This  young  and 
vigorous  man  had  risen  to  the  pinnacle 
or  his  chosen  career  of  public  service 
He  gained  the  highest  office  in  the  land 
and  the  most  important  office  In  the 
world  today  In  a  shorter  time  than  did 
any  before  him.  He  served  in  that  post 
with  honor  and  dignity.  Bom  In  a  time 
of  crisis,  he  served  his  Nation  with  a 
dedication  few  men  possess. 

His  military  career  exemplified  his 
courage  and  his  love  for  his  fellow  man 
as  did  his  whole  life.  He  almost  gave  his 
hfe  in  the  Pacific  to  save  his  comrades 
He  was  a  hero  who  could  have  satisfied 
himself  with  having  served  his  Nation 
with  dlstincUon.  But  this  was  not 
enough  for  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

Bom  to  privUege.  he  was  trained  for 
service,  service  to  his  Nation  and  to  all 
mankind.  He  served  with  a  vigor  seldom 
quailed.  Throughout  his  career  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  the  U.S  Sen- 
ate, and  his  3  years  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  he  gave  his  Nation  aU  his 
energy  and  mental  ability.  No  task  was 
to  difficult,  no  burden  too  great. 

During  their  3  years  in  the  White 
House,  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  en- 
riched the  cultural  life  of  our  Nation 
beyond  measure.  This  was  only  a  small 
part  of  their  total  effort,  but  their  impact 
In  this  field  will  never  be  forgotten. 

Even  in  death  our  beloved  President 
continues  to  serve.  That  tragic  event 
on  the  22d  day  of  November,  just  13  days 
ago,  has  bound  this  Nation  together  in  a 
unity  we  were  not  able  to  accomplish  be- 
fore. We  hope  and  pray  that  It  Is  a 
permanent  unity,  that  we  wiU  not  forget 
so  soon  as  we  are  apt  to  do. 

God  grant  that  a  new  and  permanent 
spirit  may  be  bom  in  us,  that  our  Presi- 
dent shall  not  have  died  In  vain,  "that 
there  shall  be  a  new  birth  of  freedom  in 
our  Nation,  so  that  government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people, 
shall  not  perish  from  the  earth." 

Our  President  was  but  a  mortal  man 
But  he  was  an  extraordinary  mortal. 
He  had  faults  as  all  men  do.  But  he  had 
a  love  for  people,  a  desire  to  serve,  a 
dedication  to  Ideals,  and  a  brilliance  to 
comprehend  that  was  unique,  and  vital 
and  needed.  I  j 

To  those  of  us  whd  had  the  pleasure 
of  knowing  him  personally,  his  death  is 
a  more  personal  loss,  perhaps.  We  knew 
him  as  a  warm  and  understanding  per- 
son.   We  wUl  miss  him. 

For  all  Americans,  and  for  freemen 
everywhere,   we   have   not   only   lost   a 
dedicated   leader,  we  have  lost  a  true 
friend.    May  he  rest  in  peace. 
Mr.  ROSTENKOWSKL     Mr.  Speaker 
For  dust  thou  art.  and  into  dust  shalt 
thou  return."    This  Is  a  simple  truth 
we  all  must  face  one  day,  and  although 
we  recognize  it,   we  shut  it  from  our 
mmds  until  It  touches  someone  near     It 
is    then    we   experience    the    grief   ac- 
companying  it.    However,  when   these 
expected  moments  arrive  the  sorrow  and 
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grief  we  experience  Is  relieved  through 
tears  that  we  shed.  It  Is  one  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  mind  that  grants  this 
relief.  But  as  mysterious  as  the  mind 
can  be.  In  that  It  motivates  our  very 
acUons,  there  are  moments  when  all  of 
its  mysteries  cannot  produce  the  answer 
to  an  accepted  fact^when  it  fails  In  its 
task  to  accept  the  reality  that  is  placed 
before  us. 

The  loss  of  someone  near  and  dear  Is 
always  a  painful  experience,  but  when 
the  loss  is  unexpected  and  sudden  no 
mortal  can  understand  it  and  they  want 
so  much  not  to  accept  It.  It  is  a  shock 
that  dulls  our  senses.  It  leaves  us  In 
a  state  of  limbo. 

Thus  it  was  on  November  22,  1963  A 
shock  wave  rumbled  that  reached  to  the 
far  comers  of  the  world.  It  was  a  deep 
shock,  so  deep  that  a  state  of  paralysis 
seemed  to  engulf  everyone  that  it 
touched.  It  win  go  down  In  history  as 
the  day  the  world  stood  still.  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Chief  Execu- 
tive of  the  United  States  had  been  as- 
sassinated. 

When  the  news  of  his  tragic  death  was 
announced,     the    worid    was    stunned 
Many  wanted  to  cry,  but  the  shock  was 
so  great  that  the  tears  would  not  form 
We  were  nimib. 

What  is  the  significance  of  the  reac- 
tion that  took  place?     Considering  that 
in  the  history  of  mankind  many  tragedies 
have    occurred    where    lives    were    lost 
through    sickness,     plague,     war,    and 
human  error,  one  might  feel  that  we  have 
conditioned  ourselves  to  this  eventuality 
Yet  the  modem  world  had  never  experi- 
enced the  loss  of  a  leader  who  was  rec- 
ognized as  the  "protector  of  peace  "    A 
man  who  was  dedicated  not  only  to  serv- 
ing his  country,  but  to  serving  all  man- 
kind.    One  who  chose  to  lead  this  Ufe 
ror  he  had  Ideas  and  far-reaching  vision 
to    bring    about    a    peaceful    existence 
amongst    humanity.     His    love    for   his 
fellow  man  has  been  recorded  in  his  serv- 
ice record  during  World  War  n     Even 
then  he  was  ready  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
his    country.    But    It   was    not    to    be 
Rather,  he  was  to  be  spared  to  carry  ori 
m  a  more  important  role  with  far  more 
reaching  effects. 

President  Kennedy  was  groomed  for 
his  office.  He  had  the  experience  of 
serving  in  both  bodies  of  Congress  and  he 
made  certain  he  was  fully  aware  of  our 
country's  needs  and  position  In  the  world 
In   accepting   the   Presidency   of   the 

r  u.  j®^^^'  ^^  ^^  ™ore  determined 
m  his  desire  to  improve  conditions  both 
here  and  abroad.  For  through  a  pro- 
gram of  acUon,  which  he  had  carefully 
planned,  the  dream  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity could  one  day  be  a  reality.  He 
became  the  hope  of  the  oppressed,  the 
poor,  and  the  helpless.  But  more  so  he 
became  the  hope  of  the  future  for  all 
humanity. 

Why  then  should  this  great  man  be 
taken  from  us  In  the  prime  of  life? 
Many  answers  have  been  given  to  this 
question,  but  I  wonder  if  there  U  not  a 
real  significant  meaning  to  the  one 
answer  that  could  be  the  right  one.  The 
answer  that  this  tragedy  was  put  before 
us  as  a  message  from  our  Maker  to  re- 
turn to  His  acknowledgment. 
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In  r^nt  years  the  world  has  grown 
to  live  in  fear,  greed,  and  hate.    It  has 

S""?^.^  ^^"^  ^®  everlasthig  teachings 
01  faith,  hope,  and  charity  and  our  pur- 
pose in  life  on  earth  was  being  lost.  We 
*iad  to  be  awakened  from  this  hypnotic 
state  and  returned  to  the  path  of 
righteousness. 

It  could  very  well  be  that  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy,  before  the  eyes 
or  thousands  of  our  citizens,  before  the 
eyes  of  the  worid,  was  the  message  we 
were  to  receive.  For  as  I  have  said, 
November  22,  1963,  was  the  day  the 
world  stood  still.  But  It  only  stood  still 
with  respect  to  the  material  things  in 
life.  It  moved  toward  the  spiritual 
things  we  were  forgetting. 

Never  In  the  modem  history  of  the 
world  have  so  many  stopped  to  take  time 
to  enter  their  houses  of  worship  and 
silently  pray  for  the  repose  of  one  hu- 
man soul.    Although  their  actions  were 
In  behalf  of  this  man,  I  am  sure  a  soul- 
searching  took  place. 
If  this  be  the  answer  to  the  question. 
Why  was  this  great  leader  taken  from 
us"?,  then  I  hope  that  this  message  will 
resolve  ourselves  to  return  to  normalcy 
Although  we  have  lost  a  great  leader, 
his  spirit  wUl  never  die.    His  life  is  the 
everiasting  light  at  his  gravesite.     Let 
us  look  to  it  as  a  symbol  of  giUdance 
toward  achieving  the  goals  designed  by 
the  man  for  which  it  bums. 

John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy    will    be 
missed  but  he  will  never  be  forgotten 
He  was  a  martyr  for  a  cause— a  cause 
for  peace  and  love  amongst  mankind 
Let  us  carry  on  in  his  felt  absence 
Mr.  HORAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Re- 
publican I  am  particularly  pleased  to 
have  the  opportunity  to  pay  my  own 
personal  respects  to  our  late  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  reaction  to  his  senseless  assassina- 
tion was  one  of  naUonal  shock  and 
yet  one  of  national  unity.  There  was  a 
closing  of  the  ranks  foUowlng  this  great 
tragedy.  I  believe,  as  his  spirit  now  looks 
down  upon  us  mortals  who  remain  here, 
that  he  approves. 

John  F.  Kennedy  loved  this  NaUon 
passionately  and  held  high  hopes  for  Its 
immediate  future  and  ultimate  destiny. 
TTiere  are,  of  coiu-se,  those  of  us  who 
may  differ  with  the  ways  and  means  of 
achieving  this,  but  there  Is  a  union  of 
determlnaUon  to  keep  this  Nation 
great— a  fitting  place  for  the  land  of  the 
free  to  be  and  for  the  home  of  the  brave 
to  be  located. 

Mr.  GORMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  everyone  in  my  district,  I  join 
with  my  colleagues  In  eulogizing  our  late 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  Presidency  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
lasted  only  slighUy  more  than  1,000  days 
but  it  was  a  time  of  greatness  for  our 
United  States.  Now  it  is  ended  by  an 
assassin's  bullet,  but  the  national  pur- 
pose which  he  gave  the  Nation  will  Uve 
on. 

In  his  campaign.  President  Kennedy 
pledged  to  face  squarely  the  challenges 
of  the  1960's.  His  domestic  program  and 
foreign  policy  show  how  successfully  he 
kept  his  word.  Never  before  In  our  his- 
tory has  a  President  accomplished  so 
much  for  the  Nation  in  so  shcnt  a  time. 
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Immediately  on  talcing  office,  E^esident 
Kennedy  moved  boldly  to  invigorate  our 
sluggish  economy  through  the  new  area 
redevelopment  program,  needed  public 
works  projects,  and  legislation  for  tax 
reduction  and  reform.  As  a  result  of 
these  actions,  the  gross  national  product 
has  been  increased  $100  billion  in  less 
than  3  years.  For  the  past  34  months, 
there  has  been  a  steady  upward  trend  in 
the  economy. 

President  Kennedy  believed  the  evils 
of  segregation  and  discrimination  have 
no  place  in  our  national  life.  He  eradi- 
cated them  from  public  housing  through 
an  Executive  order,  removed  barriers  to 
employment  opportunities  in  govern- 
ment and  private  industry  by  enforcing 
a  policy  against  prejudice  with  every 
means  at  his  disposal,  and  proposed  to 
Congress  the  most  sweeping  bill  on  civil 
rights  in  the  Nation's  history.  President 
Kennedy  gave  top  priority  to  this  legis- 
lation because  he  believed  the  Immoral 
practices  of  segregation  and  discrimina- 
tion were  preventing  us  from  fulfilling 
the  Ideals  of  the  Constitution  and  ham- 
pering us  in  oxir  role  as  leader  of  the  free 
world. 

President  Kermedy's  foreign  policy 
brought  us  a  step  nearer  to  lasting  peace. 
In  1961,  our  conventional  military  forces 
were  in  a  sad  state  of  disrepute.  This 
weak  link  in  our  armor  was  a  threat  to 
our  security  because  it  gave  us  no  choice 
between  nuclear  holocaust  and  sur- 
render. President  Kennedy  initiated  the 
special  forces  program  and  today  the 
soldiers  of  this  unit  are  expertly  assist- 
ing the  South  Vietnamese  in  their  strug- 
gle against  Communist  insurgents.  He 
also  increased  our  nuclear  arsenal  to 
the  point  where  we  now  have  absolute 
superiority  over  any  potential  enemy. 
President  Kermedy  demonstrated  that 
he  would  use  our  military  might  to  com- 
bat threatened  aggression  In  the  Berhn 
crisis  of  1961  and  the  Cuban  missile 
crisis  of  1962.  This  policy  of  seeking 
peace  through  strength  was  proved  cor- 
rect with  the  signing  of  the  limited  test 
ban  treaty.  It  showed  that  the  Soviets 
recognized  overt  aggression  would  avail 
them  nothing  and  they  should  seek  a 
detente.  The  Treaty  of  Moscow  was  the 
first  positive  stop  toward  a  lasting  peace 
in  more  than  10  years. 

President  Keiuiedy's  contdbution  to 
the  Nation  should  not  be  measured 
solely  in  terms  of  policies  adopted  or 
programs  proposed.  He  brought  an  en- 
ergy and  drive  to  government  which  had 
been  missing  for  many  years.  He  gave 
Government  service  a  dignity  and  respect 
long  absent.  He  provided  inspiration 
for  those  at  every  level  of  service. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  brilliant  and 
articulate  President.  His  inaugural  ad- 
dress, his  speech  at  the  U.N.  on  disarma- 
ment, his  address  at  American  Univer- 
sity, and  his  remarks  to  the  Nation  this 
past  June  on  civil  rights  will  surely  be 
ranked  among  the  great  orations  of  our 
time.  President  Kennedy  had  the  power 
to  uplift  men's  spirit  and  touch  their 
most  noble  instincts.  It  was  he  who  con- 
ceived the  idea  for  the  Peace  Corps  as  a 
group  of  dedicated  people  working  for 
human  betterment  aroimd  the  world. 
This  organization,  which  has  been  so  suc- 


cessful, will  be  a  lasting  memorial  to  his 
Presidency  and  the  ideals  for  which  he 
fought. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  enough  that 
we  honor  the  accomplishments  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  We  have  an  obligation  to 
him  and  to  the  entire  Nation  to  learn  an 
invaluable  lesson  from  the  tragic  and 
frightening  experiences  of  recent  days. 

The  principles  on  which  our  open 
society  is  based,  respect  for  law  and 
order,  rationality  and  freedcmi  of  ideas, 
have  suffered  an  agonizing  blow.  The 
fabric  of  our  society  has  been  brutally 
torn  by  this  morostrous  assassination. 
We  ask  ourselves  in  shocked  disbelief, 
How  could  such  a  thing  happen  in  our 
country? 

To  answer  this  question  we  must  look 
within  ourselves,  individually  and  col- 
lectively and  identify  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  low  level  to  which  our 
national  life  has  sunk.  Those  extremists 
who  have  preached  hatred,  fear,  and  dis- 
trust must  accept  a  large  portion  of  the 
blame.  By  questioning  the  loyalty  and 
dedication  of  our  national  leaders,  they 
poisoned  the  minds  of  decent  people 
across  the  country  and  so  set  the  stage 
for  the  savage  events  which  took  place 
in  Dallas.  These  extremists  are  guilty 
of  subverting  the  most  sacred  principles 
of  the  Constitution.  Surely  now,  all 
must  realize  that  we  must  repudiate  ex- 
tremists of  both  the  left  and  the  right 
and  unite  behind  men  of  reason  and 
good  will  who  can  lead  the  country  for- 
ward along  the  path  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Keiuiedy. 

The  responsibility  for  this  terrible 
deed  extends  beyond  the  disseminators 
of  evil  and  divise  propaganda.  A  meas- 
ure of  guilt  must  be  borne  by  everyone 
who  sat  by  and  allowed  a  scurrilous  re- 
mark against  the  President  or  the  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States  to  go  un- 
challenged, by  each  citizen  who  smugly 
neglected  his  duties  to  his  fellow  man 
and  to  his  community,  and  by  all  those 
who  failed  to  speak  up  and  support  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  the  orders 
of  the  Federal  courts  when  they  were 
defied  by  local  officials. 

No  one  can  completely  escape  blame 
for  what  has  occurred.  Thus  it  Is  in- 
cumbent on  each  of  us  to  pledge  to  elimi- 
nate from  our  national  life  those  forces 
which  have  led  us  to  this  dark  time  in 
our  history.  On  his  last  trip  to  Texas, 
President  Kennedy  warned  against  those 
who  spread  passion  and  violence.  He 
pleaded  for  reason  and  understandmg. 

In  his  inaugural  address  President 
Kennedy  said,  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you — ask  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country."  We  have  his  an- 
swer. He  died  in  the  service  of  his  coun- 
try like  the  heroes  of  Gettysburg,  the 
Aisne-Marne  campaign,  Iwo  Jima  and 
the  battle  for  Seoul.  Let  us  make  sure 
he  has  not  died  in  vain. 

Mr.  McDowell.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
the  sun  began  to  descend  from  its  merid- 
ian on  November  22,  1963,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  s  moments  on  this  planet 
were  quickly  fleeting.  His  labors  were 
nearing  an  end.  His  vision  was  about 
to  be  closed. 

Suddenly,  as  from  the  ground  yawning 
at  his  feet.  Death,  the  phantom,  with  all 


the  accouterments  of  his  terror.'  leaped 
upon  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the 
youthful,  vibrant,  and  dynamic  35th 
President  of  the  United  States. 

At  the  turn  of  the  road  in  Dallas,  Tex., 
a  transient  glimpse  of  the  violent  agita- 
tion of  sudden  death  was  revealed  to 
thousands  of  American  lookers-on — a 
scene  flashing  in  and  out  of  their  unbe- 
lieving eyes  for  the  briefest  instant,  tell- 
ing its  own  dreadful  tale  and  sweeping 
it  forever  into  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
a  shuddering  and  mournful  humanity. 

His  back  at  that  moment  was  turned 
to  us;  not  by  sight  could  he  any  longer 
communicate  with  the  waiting  peril. 
But  from  the  ominous  crack  of  an  as- 
sassin's fusillade,  too  truly  had  his  ear 
been  instructed  that  all  was  done  as  re- 
garded any  effort  of  his.  Already  in  res- 
ignation, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had 
rested  from  his  struggle.  And  perhaps 
in  his  heart  he  was  whispering,  "Father, 
which  are  in  Heaven,  do  Thou  finish 
above  what  I  on  earth  have  attempted." 

The  specter  of  death  mixed  itself  al- 
ready in  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  early 
manhood  with  the  heavenly  sweetness  of 
life.  Yet.  upon  our  beloved  President, 
as  upon  other  mortals  scattered  in  the 
vast  fieldj  of  eternity,  fell  too  powerfully 
and  too  early  the  vision  of  life. 

A  certain  rabbin  upon  the  text,  "Your 
young  men  shall  see  visions,  and  your 
old  men  shall  dream  dreams,"  inferred 
that  young  men  are  admitted  nearer  to 
God  than  old  men,  because  vision  is  a 
clearer  revelation  than  a  dream.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  a  visionary — a  man 
young  in  years  but  perhaps  old  in  hours 
because  he  lost  no  time.  In  the  conduct 
and  manage  of  his  actions,  he  did  not 
embrace  more  than  he  could  hold.  Nor 
did  he  stir  more  than  he  could  quiet, 
nor  did  he  fly  to  the  end  without  con- 
sideration of  the  means  and  the  degrees. 

John  Fitzgerald  Keiuiedy  possessed  a 
rare  and  deep  insight  into  the  history  of 
man  and  the  world,  without  which  there 
is  no  recognition  of  the  understanding 
of  the  rapture  of  life.  No  marble,  no 
gilded  monuments  of  kings  and  princes 
shall  outlive  nor  war's  quick  fire  shall 
bum  the  living  record  of  the  memory  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
When  old  age  shall  this  generation  waste. 
Thou  shait  remain.  In  midst  of  other  woe 
Than  ours,  a  friend  to  man. 

I 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
are  insufficient  instruments  to  capture 
and  convey  the  essence  of  a  human  be- 
ing— especially  when  the  human  being  is 
a  man  of  the  nature  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

We  mourn  the  passing  of  a  man  of 
spirit,  gallantry,  wisdom,  and  verve.  He 
made  this  Nation's  Capital  and  many 
capitals  throughout  the  world  brighter 
and  more  stimulating  In  the  time  of  his 
brief  young  life. 

I  am  eager  to  eulogize  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy In  works  rather  than  words.  I  am 
yearning  to  speak  eloquently  with  the 
single  syllable  "aye  "  for  equal  oppor- 
tunity, for  expanded  democracy,  for  new 
frontiers  of  economic  security,  for  a 
peaceful  world. 

As  om-  late  President  so  often  told  us, 
the  path  is  long  and  arduous.  It  is  not 
for  the  bigoted,  nor  the  cynical,  nor  the 
easily  discouraged.    But  I  am  grateful  to 
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know  that  there  are  many  of  us  who  are 
willing  to  follow  it.  That  Is  our  best 
memorial  to  our  vigorous  young  leader. 
If  we  do  not  tire,  If  we  accomplish,  we 
will  be  insuring  the  place  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  the  history  of  the  country  he 
served  so  welL 

Mr.  HULL.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  as- 
sembled here  today  to  pay  honor  to  a 
man.  the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kermedy,  who  exempllfled  the  most  noble 
qualities  of  American  statesmanship  and 
American  citizenship. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  bom  to  wealth 
and  comfort,  yet  he  dedicated  his  life  to 
the  poor  and  the  uncomfortable  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  During  the  last 
World  War  he  suffered  enduring  wounds 
In  defense  of  the  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples which  have  sustained  this  Nation 
since  its  inception.  In  1963,  he  gave  his 
life  for  these  same  best  standards  of  our 
American  ideals. 

All  of  us  in  this  Chamber  knew  John 
Kennedy.  Each  of  us  has  shared  the 
shock  and  the  sorrow  produced  by  his 
death  at  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled 
coward.  Every  American,  regardless  of 
political  persuasion,  must  surely  feel  a 
sense  of  personal  loss,  as  we  do  here,  at 
the  passing  of  so  vibrant,  so  courageous, 
and  so  duteous  a  leader  as  John  f! 
Kennedy. 

Like  each  of  you.  I  have  lived  through 
some  of  the  grandest  and  the  saddest 
scenes  of  time.  We  each  of  us  have 
shared  human  triumph  and  human  de- 
spair. We  have  seen  human  strength 
contend  against  human  weakness,  and 
we  have  learned  to  appraise  the  different 
qualities  of  the  human  heart,  the  differ- 
ent things  that  are, great  and  grand  in 
this  world.  [ 

I  have  traveled  to  and  fro  across  my 
beloved  Missouri  countryside,  marveling 
at  the  diversity  of  its  topography  and  the 
immutable  strength  of  its  people.  And  I 
have  always  thought  that  was  wonder- 
ful. 

I  have  been  at  my  home  In  rural  Mis- 
souri and  looked  at  the  red  maples  in 
their  torrid  autumn  dress,  and  listened 
to  the  birds  and  enjoyed  the  quiet  and 
tranquillity,  and  I  thought  that  was 
wonderful. 

I  have  traveled  this  country  over  and 
much  of  this  world  over,  from  Atlantic 
to  Pacific,  with  all  the  myriad  scenes  of 
grandeur.  And  I  thought  these  were 
wonderful. 

I  have  listened  to  oratory  and  music 
so  magnificent  that  it  appeared  to  me 
that  "the  human  spirit  seemed  to  be 
separated  entirely  from  the  gross  things 
of  this  earth  and  it  seemed  to  my  spirit 
there  was  nothing  but  love  and  laughter 
and  beauty  and  spirituality  and  holy 
thmgs  in  this  life,"  and  I  thought  that 
was  wonderful. 

But  the  greatest  and  most  wonderful 
thing  I  have  ever  seen  m  this  life  is  a 
man  who  possesses  a  good  and  God-fear- 
ing character  with  a  warm  sympathy  for 
the  unprivileged,  with  an  understand- 
ing of  human  rights,  with  an  undivided 
love  for  his  country,  with  intelhgence 
and  culture  and  wit.  and  with  the  cour- 
age to  fight  for  his  convictions  even 
when  in  a  positiMi  of  ultimate  responsi- 
bility and  ultimate  vu  nerability. 


On  behiOf  of  the  citizens  of  northwest 
Missouri,  on  behalf  of  my  family  and 
myself,  I  extend  heartfelt  condolences 
to  President  Kennedy's  courageous  wife, 
his  lovely  children  and  his  devoted 
family. 

A  great  poet  once  wrote  about  such  a 
man  as  John  F.  Kennedy: 

Were  a  star  quenched  on  high. 

For  ages  would  Its  light. 
Still  traveling  downward  from  the  sky 

Shine  on  our  mortal  sight. 

So  when  a  great  man  dies. 

For  years  beyond  our  ken. 
The  light  he  leaves  behind  him  lies 

Upon  the  paths  of  men. 


Mr.   FUQUA.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   stood 
there  on  the  hillside. 

To  my  right  and  to  my  left  I  could 
see  an  almost  endless  sea  of  crosses. 

Below  was  a  small  plot  of  ground, 
flowers  covering  an  enclosure  bordered 
by  a  white  picket  fence.  A  flame  burned 
brightly  at  the  head  of  the  grave,  at 
the  foot  a  sad  but  proud  guard  of  honor. 
I  had  come  to  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  to  join  with  the  thousands  of 
others  who  have  formed  an  almost  con- 
tinuous Une  to  pay  their  respects  to 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  in  his 
final  resting  place. 

I  watched  for  a  long  while  from  the 
hillside,  as  a  steady  stream  of  Americans 
trudged  up  the  embankment.  It  was 
quiet,  it  was  reverent,  it  was  sad— but 
in  a  sense,  it  was  proud. 

Proud  of  the  man  whose  memory  this 
silent  march  commemorated. 

Gazing  into  the  distance.  I  saw  the 
Lincoln  Memorial.  I  saw  the  Washing- 
ton Memorial.  I  saw  our  Nations  Cap- 
itol. This  Capitol  represented  to  me  the 
dynamic  spirit  of  these  United  States, 
that  men  can  hve  in  peace  and  freedom 
that  they  can  live  with  a  stable  govern- 
ment of  democracy  tragically  proven 
again  in  these  past  few  days.  The 
memorial  to  Washington  reached  sky- 
ward, symboliziiig  the  unceasing  spirit 
of  freedom  of  the  man  who  helped  found 
this  Nation  on  a  dream.  The  Uncoln 
Memorial  honors  the  man  who  preserved 
this  Nation,  who  gave  it  a  new  birth  of 
freedom,  and  who  died  as  did  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  serving  the  land  he 
loved  so  well. 

And  just  below  me  bumed  the  flame. 

I  was  deeply  moved,  as  have  all 
Americans  at  the  events  of  these  past 
few  days.  The  youngest  man  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  land  to  be  burdened  with  the 
duties  and  responsibihties  of  the  most 
powerful  and  important  position  man 
can  bestow,  had  been  struck  down  by  a 
cowardly  and  dastardly  deed. 

I  thought  back  over  the  years  to  a 
young  man  who  had  served  his  Nation 
so  valiantly  in  time  of  war.  Naval  Lt. 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  willing  to  lay  down 
his  life  for  his  beloved  country  in  time 
of  war.  He  was  a  hero  in  the  American 
mold,  and  his  story,  and  that  of  the  men 
of  PT-109  have  become  a  part  of  the 
American  tradition. 

Looking  at  our  Capitol  through  the 
slowly  gathering  haze.  I  could  see  in  my 
mind's  eye,  a  young  man  serving  his 
Nation  in  the  Congress  of  the  United 
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States,  first  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  then  in  the  Senate. 

He  was  then  called  by  America  to  lead 
this  great  Nation  in  the  most  trying 
and  difficult  times  that  man  has  ever 
known. 

He  called  to  us  in  his  inaugural  address 
for  new  resolve,  for  new  dedication  He 
said: 

Together  let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer 
the  deserts,  eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean 
depths  and  encourage  the  arts  and  commerce 

He  called  for  "a  new  world  of  law. 
where  the  strong  are  just  and  the  weak 
secure  and  the  peace  preserved." 

Destiny  was  not  to  allow  him  to  serve 
out  even  his  first  term.  I  do  not  know 
why  it  had  to  happen,  but  I  do  know  that 
we  are  all  poorer  because  he  has  died,  but 
knowmg  just  as  well  that  we  are  all 
richer  because  he  lived. 

I  thought  of  his  brave  widow,  who,  for 
each  of  us  bid  him  farewell  and  silently 
closed  the  coffin.  Truly  then  did  he,  too, 
belong  to  the  ages. 

The  band  of  gold  which  she  placed  on 
his  still  finger  seems  to  me  to  be  symbolic 
somehow  for  each  of  us.  The  circle  has 
ever  been  a  symbol  of  eternity,  never 
ending,  never  ceasing,  our  faith  in  the 
eternal.  And  because  of  our  faith  in 
God.  we  know  that  this  has  been  His  will. 

We  grieve  for  his  bereaved  and  gallant 
widow,  his  children,  his  family.  Theirs 
is  a  sorrow  that  we  all  share.  Their  grief 
is  our  grief  and  we  bear  it  with  them. 

Looking  again  frcan  that  hillside  at  the 
Lincoln  Memorial,  I  thought  of  another 
American  President  who  had  given  his 
life  for  his  coimtry.  And  the  endless 
procession  of  white  crosses  I  saw  in  the 
gathering  dusk  below,  each  also  repre- 
sented a  life  given  for  each  of  us  in  the 
defense  of  freedom,  for  the  American 
way  of  life,  for  the  eternal  hope  of  to- 
morrow when  all  men  will  live  in  peace 
and  brotherhood,  blessed  by  our  Heaven- 
ly Father. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy  is  gone  from 
us. 

But  his  spirit  should  never  be  allowed 
to  die. 

His  words  will  cry  out  through  the 
ages: 

Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  tor 
you — ask  what  can  you  do  for  your  country. 

Om-  beloved  President  now  lies  in  hon- 
ored glory  with  the  remains  of  thousands 
of  American  heroes,  some  known  only 
to  God,  those  who  gave  their  lives  for 
you  and  for  me. 

He  died  a  hero,  serving  his  Nation  and 
its  people. 

As  I  descended  the  hillside  to  return 
to  Washington,  the  sUent  line  of  mourn- 
ers continued  to  press  on  toward  the 
grave,  silently  to  honor  his  memory  and 
his  sacrifice.  A  saddened  and  quiet 
multitude  descended  the  hill,  joining  in 
a  silent  march  from  the  grave. 

Looking  back  at  the  flickering  eternal 
flame,  I  felt  that  from  this  life,  and 
death,  America  should  gain  a  new  meas- 
m-e  of  devotion  and  resolve.  This  flame, 
burning  ever  brightly,  represents  the 
true  spirit  of  America,  ever  new,  ever 
rekindled  as  the  torch  is  passed  to  new 
generations,  in  the  spirit  that  all  men 
can  someday  live  in  a  world  of  peace 
and  prosperity. 
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Let  us  now  pray  for  the  man  who  has 
assvuned  the  awesome  responsibilities 
that  only  the  President  of  these  United 
States  can  bear. 

Let  us  learn  from  this  tragedy.  Let 
us  move  bravely,  as  he  would  have  done, 
to  the  future. 

The  spirit  of  John  P.  Kennedy  can 
never  die  sis  long  as  America  lives.  For 
truly,  it  was  and  is  the  spirit  of  to- 
morrow. 

Mr.  Speaker.  E>r.  Gordon  W.  Black- 
well,  the  president  of  the  Florida  State 
University.  Tallahasse,  Pla.,  is  one  of 
America's  most  outstanding  educators. 
At  a  memorial  convocation  in  memory  of 
our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  Dr. 
Blackwell  made  the  following  remarks, 
which  I  feel  Is  a  moving  tribute  to  his 
life  and  work: 
Remarks  at  Mxmokial  Convocation  fok  John 

PmEOSXAU)  KXNICEOT 

(By  President  Gordon  W.  Blackwell,  Florida 
Stete  University,  November  35.  1963) 

The  shocking,  unbelievable  events  of  the 
p>ast  3  days  must  have  special  meaning  for 
each  of  us.  Each  has  his  own  Interpreta- 
tion; each,  bis  own  emotional  reactions; 
each,  his  own  thoughts  on  the  Import  of  all 
tills. 

For  those  of  you  who  are  away  from  the 
comforting  mooring  of  home  and  family.  It 
has  doubtless  been  a  particularly  trying  time. 

Itfany  well  chosen  words  have  been  written 
and  spoken  in  these  days.  Impressive  and 
richly  deserved  tributes  to  our  late  respected 
leader  have  been  made  by  many  who  are 
eminently  capable  of  so  serious  a  responsi- 
bility. 

Now.  as  these  tragic  events  reach  their 
denouement,  one  wonders  what  more  of  sig- 
nificance can  be  said.  Perhaps  we  can  look 
beyond  the  confusion  of  the  moment,  the 
personally  felt  shock,  the  deep  feeling  of 
sympathy  for  the  bereaved,  the  clear  impres- 
sion of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  devotion  and  coiirage. 
And  as  we  look  beyond  these  fleeting,  transi- 
tory emotions,  perhaps  we  can  see  something 
wtiich  will  £(lve  comfort  and  hope. 

Certainly  the  opportunity  to  participate 
intimately  In  these  tension-filled  events 
through  the  miracle  of  Instantaneoxis  com- 
munication has  left  each  of  us  emotionally 
drained.  But  perhaps  also  the  experience  has 
left  us  stronger,  better  persons. 

We  have  had  the  Intimate  experience  of 
corporate  sharing  of  deep  grief,  not  only 
with  Americans  but  with  all  men  who  t>e- 
lleve  in  human  goodness  and  the  dignity  of 
man.  The  familiar  words  of  John  Donne 
have  never  been  more  poignant:  "And. 
therefore,  never  send  to  know  for  whom  the 
bell  tolls;  it  tolls  for  thee."  Perhaps  through 
this  tolling  we  shall  come  to  be  less  self- 
centered  as  Individuals. 

Especially  liave  the  young  among  us,  I  be- 
lieve, experienced  a  renewed  dedication  to 
the  principles  upon  which  this  country  must 
stand  if  It  is  to  remain  the  world's  chief 
bulwark  of  freedom  for  the  mind  and  the 
spirit.  For  Jotin  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  few 
other  Presidents  in  American  history,  was 
Identified  with  the  vigor,  the  imagination, 
the  excitement  of  th4  young  at  heart  and 
the  young  in  action.  His  familiar  face  was 
that  of  a  young  man.  His  courageous  wife, 
the  epitome  of  youtiiful  beauty  and  creativ- 
ity, typifies  the  cultured,  well-educated  wom- 
an. With  their  two  lovely  children,  the  Image 
of  the  first  family  has  been  tliat  of  the  Ideal 
young  American  couple. 

So  Mr.  Kennedy  and  his  wife  have  had 
a  profound  meaning  for  young  America.  As 
the  news  of  his  death  spread  around  this 
campus  on  Friday  afternoon,  students  began 
to  gather  at  the  religious  houses,  and  a  few 


hours  later  crowded  into  the  First  Presby- 
terian Church  for  a  memorial  servloe.  It 
was  clear  tiiat  these  young  people  had  been 
profoundly  affected  by  the  news  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  the 
late  President  caught  up  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  young  with  his  warm  personality,  the 
brightness  of  his  mind,  and  iiis  love  for 
sports  and  the  out-of-doors.  He  carried 
them  forward  with  the  vigor  of  his  thinking 
which  matched  his  vibrant  personality.  He 
said  to  them,  as  to  all  of  us:  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country."  This  question 
which  he  posed  was  no  idle  rhetoric,  for  he 
provided  not  only  the  inspiration  but  also 
some  of  the  avenues  by  which  many  young 
Americans  could  find  their  own  answers  to 
the  quesUon.  I  think  particularly  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  an  instrumentality  ttuough 
which  Mr.  Kennedy  brought  into  reality  the 
proposition,  advanced  by  William  James 
three  generations  earlier,  that  for  young 
people  there  should  be  a  moral  equivalent 
for  war.  Tiirough  the  Peace  Corps,  self- 
sacrificing  young  Americans  have  moved  into 
the  far  corners  of  the  earth  to  represent 
their  covmtry  on  the  front  lines  of  Ignorance 
and  sickness  and  poverty. 

But  in  an  even  larger  measure  President 
Kennedy  helped  to  identify  public  service  in 
government  as  a  proper  career  ambition  for 
youth,  a  career,  like  the  other  professions, 
deserving  its  fair  share  of  the  best  talent 
and  the  best  brains  coming  from  our  col- 
leges and  universities. 

And  so  we  mourn  today  America's  youth- 
ful President,  one  of  the  youngest  ever  to  hold 
the  office,  the  one  leader  of  modem  times 
more  than  any  other  with  whom  young 
people  oould  identify  most  cloeely,  the  one 
whose  own  life  charted  courses  for  them  of 
both  inspiration  and  action. 

As  an  institution  of  learning,  too.  we  re- 
spect and  honor  the  qualities  of  his  intel- 
lect, a  mind  that  was  well  trained,  quick  to 
perceive,  able  to  penetrate  the  complex  prob- 
lems tiiat  were  his  dally  routine.  He  stood 
for  the  right  of  all  to  educational  oppor- 
tunity which  would  enable  them  to  develop 
to  the  fullest  their  God-given  talents.  His 
leadership  made  brighter  the  prospects  for 
strengthening  higher  education  as  a  vital 
national  resource. 

Scholar,  author,  Pulitzer  Prize  winner — 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  in  the  short  num- 
ber of  years  In  which  he  lived  such  a  full 
life,  helped  to  create  a  new  respect  for  in- 
telligence, for  the  disciplined  mind.  For  this 
all  colleges  and  universities  are  grateful. 

As  students  and  teachers  we  mourn  tills 
man  who  was  both  an  interpreter  of  the 
American  way  of  life  and  a  warrior  for 
American  ideals.  Against  the  background  of 
war  we  saw  his  profile  of  heroism;  against 
the  backgroiuid  of  International  crises,  we 
liave  seen  him  move  with  courage  no  less  in- 
spiring. Time  and  time  again  he  desperately 
sought  to  bring  to  America  and  to  the  world 
an  understanding  of  the  larger  meaning  of 
the  Ideals  for  which  he  first  risked  his  life 
in  the  service  of  his  country. 

And  I  believe  It  took  no  less  courage  for 
him  to  make  decisions  on  the  domestic  is- 
sues which  confronted  him  than  It  did  to 
swim  tlirough  the  hostile  waters  to  save  the 
men  in  his  command.  Walter  Lippmann  ob- 
served some  months  ago  that  seldqm  in 
American  history  has  a  leader  been  so  quick 
to  perceive  the  true  nature  of  major  social 
changes.  He  faced  issues  squarely;  he  laid 
his  political  future  on  the  line  without  hesi- 
tation as  he  attempted  to  lead  the  Nation 
tlirough  a  most  difficult  stage  in  its  domestic 
development.  He  took  what  he  t>elleved  to 
be  a  sound  middle  course,  one  that  was  t>oth 
legally  and  morally  based,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, he  was  fiercely  attacked  from  both 
the  far  left  and  the  far  right.    At  the  end. 


it  was  only  a  question  from  which  side  the 
bullet  had  come. 

As  we  ponder  the  kind  of  climate  which 
Is  conducive  to  assassination  and  counter- 
murder,  we  see  anew  the  danger  of  extrem- 
ists who  preach  fear,  hatred,  and  bigotry 
without  regard  for  law  and  order.  The  dlvi- 
slveness  which  tiireatens  our  country  can 
be  laid  directly  to  such  extremists.  Perhaps 
we  have  now  been  shocked  into  seeing  these 
groups  for  what  they  really  are. 

The  late  President's  violent  death  api>ear8 
in  one  light  as  yet  another  incident  where 
jMople  who  differ  resort  to  violence  rather 
than  reason.  Esp>eclally  in  a  university  do 
we  have  a  responsibility  to  stand  for  the 
resolution  of  differences  around  the  confer- 
ence table,  not  on  the  streets,  through  ne- 
gotiation, not  the  bomb  or  the  sniper's  bul- 
let. But  the  opportunity  of  the  conference 
table  must  t>e  provided,  and  representatives 
of  groups  in  confiict,  no  matter  what  the 
issue,  must  be  willing  to  sit  down  to  reason 
together.  This  Is  the  civlllaed  way.  the  in- 
teUlgent  way.  This  is  the  only  way  by  which 
violence  can  be  avoided. 

In  tills  memorial  convocation,  then,  we  pay 
homage  to  the  memory  of  the  youthful  .and 
martyred  President  who  gave  so  much;  who 
In  his  shortened  life  symbolized  the  values 
that  we  are  charged  virlth  teaching  and 
learning:  who  In  his  death  lias  challenged 
the  Nation  to  reexamine  its  ideals  and  bow 
they  shall  be  achieved. 

The  slaying  of  the  President  was  an  ag- 
gression against  all  freemen.  In  mourn- 
ing this  senseless  and  tragic  death,  let  us 
reaffirm  more  boldly  our  belief  in  a  purpose- 
ful life,  in  liberty  and  justice  for  all,  and  In 
the  dignity  and  brotherhood  of  man.  As 
students  and  as  teachers  of  new  generations, 
let  us  move  with  firm  resolve  to  replace 
fanaticism  with  tolerance  and  prejudice 
with  understanding,  so  that  each  of  us  may 
retrieve  from  these  tragic  days  something  of 
personal  significance  and  lasting  value  that 
this  community,  this  SUte,  this  Nation- 
yes;  even  this  world  will  l>ecome  truly  a  bet- 
ter place  in  which  to  live. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall 
never  forget  that  tragic  and  dark  day  of 
November  22  when,  with  you  in  the 
House  restaurant  here  in  the  Capitol,  I 
heard  the  dreadful  news  about  the 
assassination  of  our  35th  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  It  was,  and 
still  is,  extremely  difficult  to  believe  that 
such  a  terrible  thing  can  happen  in  the 
United  States  today.  But  happen  it  did 
and  a  great  leader  was  taken  from  us. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  born  to 
wealth  and  could  have  chosen  a  career 
in  any  field,  but  he  chose  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  of  all.  that  of  public  service. 
And  he  served  boldly  and  courageously, 
both  in  war  and  in  peace.  He  was  a 
strong  and  fearless  leader,  both  in  war 
and  in  F>eace. 

The  entire  world  recognized  his  out- 
standing character  and  qualities  and 
our  loss  was  also  their  loss,  mourned 
even  by  our  enemies. 

To  his  bereaved  widow  and  family  I 
extend  my  heartfelt  condolences. 

Mr.  MINSHALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  hu- 
man grief  caimot  be  assuaged  by  himian 
words.  It  is  beyond  anyone's  power  to 
dispel  the  shock  and  anguish  suffered 
by  the  Nation,  the  intimate  friends,  the 
family,  in  the  death  of  our  late  President. 

We  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
who  were  loyal  opposition  to  some  of  his 
policies  mourn  in  the  loss  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  the  departure  of  a  brave  and 
dauntless,  and  beloved,  adversary. 
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His  Ideas  dellgltied  many,  affronted 
others,  astonished  some,  disappointed  a 
few.  challenged  everybody.  He  crystal- 
lized important  Issues,  cleared  the  field 
for  honorable  dispute;  he  gave  the  Con- 
gress and  the  American  people  a  chance 
to  make  their  own  clear-cut  decisions 
He  breathed  new  life  into  both  great  po- 
litical parties.  He  drew  the  battlelines 
distinctly  between  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican philosophies  and  defended  his 
own  with  vigor,  imagination,  skill,  and 
courage. 

The  young  and  energetic  man  in  the 
White  House  carried  his  convictions  into 
the  home  of  every  citizen,  stirring  an  in- 
terest, an  excitement,  an  anticipation 
unparalleled  in  this  generation.  By 
throwing  down  the  gauntlet  to  keen 
minds  of  every  shade  of  opinion,  he  drew 
forth  the  finest  efforts  of  men  of  all 
political  faiths.  He  aroused  millions  of 
Americans,  who  had  grown  indiflTerent,  to 
a  new  awareness  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's impact  upon  their  individual 
lives. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  enjoyed  the 
clash  of  political  controversy;  he  thrived 
on  the  sharp  abrasive  of  partisan  con- 
fiict. He  knew,  with  his  lively  valuation 
of  American  history,  that  out  of  con- 
troversy and  conflict  have  emerged  the 
United  States  most  noble  achievements 
and  most  splendid  triumphs. 

In  sincere  tribute  to  his  memory,  let  us 
keep  aflame  the  torch  of  controversy 
among  good  and  honest  citizens.  Let  us 
honor  him.  as  he  did  honor  to  other  great 
Presidents  of  the  past,  by  striving  with 
intelligence  and  integrity,  with  unwaver- 
ing devotion  and  calm  patriotism,  with 
the  courage  of  our  convictions,  to  main- 
tain and  preserve  this  most  perfect  of 
unions. 

Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  all  seek  the  exact  phrases  to  express 
our  great  sorrow  at  the  shameful  loss  of 
a  President  of  the  United  States.  While 
thinking  about  this,  I  received  yester- 
day a  letter  from  one  of  my  constituents 
Joyce  Torrence  Conley.  of  Crescent  City! 
Calif.  Mrs.  Conley  said  that  "out  of 
their  fullness  of  heart,  people  do  many 
different  things.  The  fullness  in  mine 
spills  over  into  poetry."  Indeed  it  does 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  in  this  time  of  sad- 
ness I  take  leave  to  use  the  words  of  Mrs 
Conley  to  express  my  sentiments  to  this 
House: 

The  Ptopux  Speak 
We,  the  Nation,  mourn. 
We  mourn  a  gallant  leader  who  is  gone 
Shot  down  so  brutally  whUe  in  his  prime 
We  weep  for  him. 

But  even  more  we  weep  for  loved  ones  left 
behind 

And  for  ourselves,  the  Nation 

For  the  world. 

The  loss  indeed  is  great. 

We  cannot  estimate 

Its  implications; 

Still  we  must  accept  and  carry  on 

We  bow  our  heads  in  grief  and  pain 

We  must,  regrettably,  bow.  too.  In  shame 

For  guilt  is  on  us  everyone — 

Guilt  that  a  Nation  blessed  so  bountifully 

Could  foster  such  an  act  as  has  been  done 

Guilt  that,  lethargic,  we 

Have  shirked  responsibility. 

Our  President  is  dead;  we  grieve. 

And  in  our  hearts  we  vow  that  he  wUl  be 

Forever  living  in  our  memory 


That  his  example  we  wiU  not  forget 

That  we.  In  facing  duty,  wUl  learn  devotion 

yet. 
We  make  a  pledge  that  his  shed  blood 
Will  somehow  be  a  bridge  to  brotherhood. 

To  Mks.  Jacqueline  Kennebt 

What  is  there  of  comfort 
In  words  at  times  like  these? 

Alas!    None  that  we  know. 

And  yet  we  speak. 

We,  the  people,  speak  that  you  may  know 

The  deed  that  grieves  you  so 

Grieves  too  the  world. 

Our  hearts  are  rent 

Pot  you — your  chUdren — 

For  the  life  that's  spent. 

Nought  that  we  can  offer  you  can  e'er  re- 
place 

The  missing  voice— the  missing  face 

Nothing  can  we  do  save  walk  In  pride 

That  this  brave  man  gone  from  your  side 

Did  walk  in  honor, 

Did  discharge  his  duty's  harsh  demand 

With  dignity  and  courage. 

Let  us  pray  his  sacrifice  this  day 

Will  be  an  in^lratlon  to  us  all 

That  we  too  may  rise  In  honcw 

At  each  sound  of  duty's  call. 

First  lady — Our  Lady — 

From  this  day  forward  you  will  ever  toe 

First  lady  in  our  hearts. 

Beyond  all  others  you 

Are  aU  the  name's  significance  imparts 

And  we  pay  tribute  to  true  majesty. 

We  know  the  burden  of  the  public  view 

And  we — who  loved  him  too 

Express  our  gratitude  that  you 
Have  shared  with  us  in  grief. 

Your  courage  and  your  grace 

The  sorrow  in  your  face — 

These  rend  our  souls  apart; 

Alas,  nought  we  can  say 

Can  ease  the  awful  sadness  in  your  heart 

All  we  can  do  is  vow  your  loss  wUl  not  be 

vain 
By  striving,  as  did  he. 
To  bring  the  world  to  brotherhood  again. 
Our  Lady,  forgive  us  in  that  we 
Have  made  of  you  an  idead. 
"Tls  not  an  easy  thing  to  be! 
Pedestals  are  cold  and  barren  homes 
For  those  in  occupancy. 


To  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  Mrs.  Tn»prr 
I  offer  you,  the  lonely  ones,  my  sympathy 
Your  loved  one  was  as  dear  to  you  as  mine 

are  dear  to  me. 
Yet  what  is  there  that  I  can  do  or  say 
To  help  you  in  your  anguish  on  this  day? 
Iknow  that  you  do  not  expect  me  to  pretend 
The  deed  he  did  was  less  than  shameful- 
wrong. 
But  wrongfulness  stUl  does  not  alter  love 

that's  strong; 
So  now  you  weep  and  bear  the  burden  of 
his  sin. 

And  I — I  too  must  cry. 

As  parents  weep  when  brothers  war 

As  Adam  grieved  for  Abel— and  for  Cain 

So  too  must  I. 

Three  sons— two  honored— one  dishonored— 

I  have  lost. 
And  still  another  yet  may  die 
God  help  us  all. 
God  help  us  all. 

— JoTCE  Torrence  Conlet. 

Mr.  WHALLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  no 
words  can  express  how  shocked  we  were 
to  learn  of  the  unexpected  death  of  our 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
The  tragic  event  of  November  22  caused 
sorrow  throughout  the  world  and  each 
famUy  In  the  United  States  felt  they  had 
lost  a  loved  one,  for  the  President  be- 
longed to  us  all. 

President  Kermedy  was  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  courage.    He  was  a  man 
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of  vision  and  unlimited  energy  His 
great  energy,  intellect,  and  human  qual- 
ities combined  to  mark  him  with  the 
genius  of  leadership. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
to  all  the  family  the  sincere  sympathy 
of  Mrs.  Whalley  and  myself. 

Mr  HARVEY  of  Michigan.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  speak  not  only  for  myself  but 
for  all  the  citizens  of  Michigan's  Eighth 
District  as,  in  some  small  way  we  too 
pay  tribute  to  our  late  President,  John 
fil  ^^edy,  in  this  special  session  of 
the  United  States  House  of  Representa- 
tives today. 

The  tragic  death  of  our  President  sent 
our  Nation  and,  for  that  matter,  the  en- 
tire world  into  a  state  of  shock.  The 
news  of  his  passing  was  incredible  un- 
believable. But  as  we  must,  our  Nation 
has  slowly  but  surely  recoUed  from  the 
tragedy.  All  our  people  have  demon- 
strated true  Americanism  in  closing 
ranks  behind  President  Lyndon  B  John- 
son in  a  critical  period. 

LiteraUy  thousands  of  words  have  been 
spoken  and  many  more  will  be  written  in 
eulogy  of  our  late  President,  and  many 
more  thousands  will  be  heard  and  read 
in  the  days  ahead,  for  all  Americans 
will  not  soon  forget  the  terrible  tragedy 
of  the  assassination. 

Because  I  am  honored  to  represent 
Michigan's  Eighth  District,  I  believe  it 
is  most  fitti^  that  the  sincere,  heartfelt 
words  of  another  citizen  from  there  also 
be  included  in  this  tribute.  I  am  taking 
the  liberty  of  inserting  a  letter  I  received 
from  a  dear  friend.  Rev.  Wilfred  G 
Sawyier,  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church   Ionia,  Mich.    His  letter,  dated 

^r^^^^'JK^^^^'  ^^  'l^y  ^ter  the 
death  of  the  President,  read  as  foUows: 

-«^!5*f  ^^'-  ^  "^°"K»^t  you  might  be  inter- 
ested in  the  enclosed  poem,  written  through 
unashamed  tears  last  night.  Our  memorial 
services  here  express  the  shock  and  erlef 
we  all  feel  at  this  hour.  We  don't  have  to  be 
of  the  sajme  party  to  recognize  greatness. 
Cordially, 

Bnx. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Reverend  Sawyier's  let- 
ter and  poem  are  among  many,  many  let- 
ters received  from  residents  of  the  Eighth 
District.  His  poem,  I  beUeve,  represents 
the  feelings  of  aU  people  throughout  our 
Nation  and  the  world  : 

On  the  Death  or  Our  President 
A  man  touched  by  greatness  and  thrust  Into 
The  middle  of  the  splendor  and  agony  of  the 

world 
Is  dead. 

Even  saying  It  and  repeating  it  hardly  makes 
It  true.    For  didn't  he  Just  a  yesterday 
Walk    the    hallowed    halls    of    our    nations 

slirines. 
Talk  to  great  and  small  at  the  world's  cross- 
roads. 
And  kneel  In  hxunllity  before  His  God? 
He  really  never  ate  the  bread  of  hunger  •   •   • 
But  compassion  for  the  hungry  moved  him 

to  action. 
He  could  never  be  In  the  tormented  skin  of 

his  darker  brother 
But  he  suffered  and  perhaps  died— with  his 

tears  for  them. 
Thank  God  he  never  knew  in  this  beloved 

land 
The  heavy  hand  of  tyranny 
But  he  agonized— and  perhaps  died— for  the 

freedom   of   others   and  other   lands. 
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Bm  was  no  aagvllo  iMlng — }U8t  one  of  us. 

TlM  fUva  ware  there  far  thoae.  so  wlUed.  to 
pick  at.  and  be  did  not  need  to  t—r 
the  eald  imhappy  circumstance,  that 
"all  men  speak  well"  of  him. 

He  had  the  shadow  of  death  bruah  over  him; 

Once  on  the  heroes  sea  and  nameless  other 
times. 

He  knew  sorrow,  as  only  the  bereaved  can 
know  It. 

Yet,  throa«h  tt  an.  he  was  a  great  man  In  a 
high  place  with  a  noble  purpose. 

He  had  said  that  "the  ooet  of  treedocn  Is 
hlsb." 

And.  for  him  It  cost  dear,  for  the  free  hand 

That  struck  him  down  with  demented  anger. 

Feared  freedom. 

Whether  freedom  for  some  within  oor  land. 

Or  freedom  for  others  In  fmelgn  shackles. 

It  matters  not — 

Theh-  hope  at  freedom  cost  him  his  Ufa. 

"Hie  years,  we  pray,  will  treat  him  klndlj; 

But  It  really  matters  little  I 

For  the  Christian  Ood  ha  wonAilpped  vlU 
treat  him  kindly: 

Even  as  His  love  gave  and  sustained.  It  will 
continue  his  life. 

And  Ood  will  give  strength  to  those  who.  be- 
wildered, are  left  behind  to  grieve; 

And  the  one  who  takes  the  helm  oS  State  I 

Ood  grant  that  each  may  deeply  ask.  not 

"What  cam  my  country  do  for  mer* 

But,  like  him.  "What  can  I  do  for  my 
country?" 

This  will  make  more  bearable  the  fact — 

That  though  stlU  a  nightmare — 

A  man,  touched  by  greatness  and  thrust  Into 

The  middle  of  the  splendor  and  agony  of  the 
wortd. 

Is  daadi 

— ^W.  G.  Sawmxa. 
loMiA.  Mich..  November  22.  1963. 

Mr.  POP^.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  were 
tlie  thoughts  that  came  to  me  as  Mrs. 
Poff  and  I  stood  before  the  catafalque 
in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  the 
dimensions  of  which  have  ever  struck 
awe  in  the  hearts  of  Americans:  The 
greatness  of  man  is  measured  by  many 
yardsticks.  One  is  his  fear  of  God; 
President  Kennedy  measured  the  full 
height.  Another  is  his  love  of  country; 
President  Kennedy  measured  the  full 
depth-  Another  is  his  devotion  to  his 
wife  and  children;  President  Kennedy 
measured  the  full  scope.  Another  is  the 
strength  of  his  convictions;  President 
Kennedy  measured  the  full  length.  An- 
other is  the  respect  he  holds  for  the  con- 
victions of  those  who  disagree  with  him; 
President  Kennedy  measured  the  full 
breadth.  In  all  these  dimensions,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  measured  up  to  greatness. 

Not  the  least  Important  of  these  yard- 
sticks is  the  latter.  The  man  who,  while 
holding  strong  convictions  of  his  own. 
can  honor  other  men  whose  convictions 
are  different  is  the  man  every  man  should 
strive  to  be. 

The  thoughts  which  came  to  me  as  we 
watched  Mrs.  Kennedy  leave  the  grave- 
side in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  I 
translated  into  a  telegram  addressed  to 
her: 

All  Americans  are  proud  that,  even  In  her 
most  terrible  travail,  America's  First  Lady 
conducted  herself  as  always  as  a  great  lady. 
Mrs.  Poff  and  I  beseech  Ood's  guidance  and 
comfort  on  you  and  your  children. 

The  thoughts  which  came  to  me  as 
President  Lyndon  B,  Johnson  addressed 
a  joint  session  trf  Congress  were  these: 

America  is  one  Nation  under  God — 
one  people  with  one  President.   As  patri- 


otlan  Is  due  America,  loyalty  Is  due 
America's  President.  In  every  way  con- 
sistent with  indivklu&l  conscience,  every 
cltiaen,  both  in  and  out  oX  Government, 
must  rally  to  President  Johnson's  lead- 
ership and  must  never  be  found  guilty  of 
opposition  for  opposition's  sake.  And 
yet,  loyalty  does  not  demand  servility. 
Indeed,  President  Johnson  would  be  the 
first  to  despise  a  sycophant.  As  one 
who  recognizes  that  most  questions  have 
two  sides,  he  welcomes  opposition  of  the 
constructive  variety.  And  as  a  foimer 
Member  of  both  Houses  of  the  Congress, 
he  knows  better  than  most  that  the  com- 
promises hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of 
debate  in  the  legislative  halls  by  535  men 
and  women,  all  with  different  viewpoints 
and  each  representing  a  constituency 
different  from  all  the  rest,  best  promotes 
the  long-range  welfare  of  the  Nation  as 
a  whole. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  mil- 
lions of  words  which  have  been  written 
about  our  recent  national  tragedy  have 
never  come  close  to  describing  the  vivid 
individual  feelings  of  every  American. 
Each  of  us  will  wear  the  indelible  imprint 
of  our  personal  feelings  within  our  own 
conscience — and  it  will  never  be  erased. 

The  magnificent  funeral,  which  for 
the  first  time  brought  Americans  to  the 
ceremonial  maturity  which  distinguishes 
Europeans,  was  indeed  a  fitting  tribute 
to  President  Kennedy  as  a  man  and  to 
the  Presidency.  But  in  many  ways  the 
events  of  the  days  which  followed  the 
funeral  and  the  manner  In  which  the 
affairs  of  State  have  continued  con- 
stitute an  even  greater  tribute. 

At  the  time  of  tragedy  the  business  of 
Government  could  not  stop  and  give  way 
to  national  grief.  As  we  paid  last  re- 
spects and  left  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  on  that  rainy  Saturday  of 
November  23  and  walked  past  the  play- 
ground of  the  Kennedy  children,  it  was 
possible  to  see  the  heads  of  President 
Johnson's  Cabinet  at  work  over  the  el- 
liptical table  of  the  Cabinet  Room. 
Somehow  this  starkly  necessary  Job  was 
not  offensive  to  the  somber  ritual  under- 
way at  the  opposite  end  of  the  White 
House.  To  the  contrary  it  seemed  quite 
in  keeping  with  the  vitality  and  enthusi- 
asm with  which  President  Kennedy  ap- 
proached everything  he  did.  It  was  the 
way  be  would  have  wanted  it. 

The  transition  from  leadership  by 
President  Kennedy  to  that  of  Lyndon 
Johnson  has  been  unbelievably  smooth. 
Today  we  are  a  united  people  and  in  be- 
ing such  we  continue  to  pay  the  highest 
possible  tribute  to  our  late  President. 

There  will  still  be  opposition  to  parts 
of  his  program.  But  opposition  will  not 
desecrate  his  memory.  Mr.  Kennedy 
thrived  upon  opposition  and  he  loved  it. 
The  position  he  fought  so  hard  to  achieve 
would  have  held  less  meaning  for  him 
had  It  not  been  won  for  a  hard  price 
after  a  struggle  against  strong  opposi- 
tion. Regardless  of  how  strongly  he  may 
have  felt  over  parts  of  his  program.  I  am 
sure  he  would  not  wish  it  to  be  legislated 
without  honest  and  vigorous  debate. 

Today  we  are  a  more  prideful  people. 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  magnificent  demeanor 
throughout  her  ordeal  has  served  to  but- 
tress the  pride  of  every  woman  and  man's 


pride  in  woman.  Ih  recent  weeks  it 
seems  that  every  American  has  taken 
stock  of  moral  values  and  principles  of 
Americanism.  Latent  patrtottem  has 
swelled  into  demonstrative  pride  in  coun- 
try. And  the  mere  expression  of  that 
pride  has  stimulated  Americans  to  great- 
er things. 

The  country  did  not  stop — tt  kept 
moving  and  is  still  moving. 

And  by  keeping  It  moving  we  are  truly 
paying  the  highest  compliment  and  re- 
spect to  President  Kennedy.  It  Is  the 
way  he  would  have  wanted  it. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is  en- 
tirely appropriate  for  the  Members  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  to  assem- 
ble here,  today,  to  express  the  grief  of 
the  people  of  this  Nation. 

It  is  the  Members  of  this  House  who 
are  so  intimately  associated  with  the 
emotions  and  the  sensibUitleo  of  our 
people. 

President  Kennedy,  himself,  served 
with  honor  and  distinction  in  this 
House.  He  earned  the  admiration  and 
the  profound  respect  of  tho^e  who  served 
with  him  in  both  the  House  and  the  Sen- 
ate of  this  Congress. 

We  rise  here,  today,  from  an  parts  of 
this  land  representing  a  people  united 
in  common  sorrow. 

President  Kennedy  was  truly  great. 
He  had  a  grandeur  of  spirit,  a  nobility  of 
mind,  a  generosity  of  heart,  and  the 
courage  of  action.  He  sought  to  sub- 
limate and  to  activate  this  Nation  to- 
ward higher  concepts.  President  Ken- 
nedy was,  at  all  times,  motivated  by  an 
urge  to  Improve  the  lot  of  mankind. 

President  Kennedy's  messages  to  this 
Congress  had  a  common  thread.  They 
formed  a  pattern  that  sought  a  political, 
social,  and  economic  betterment  for  all 
peoples  of  all  nations. 

As  the  first  President  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  faith,  he  gave  assurance  that  a 
Catholic  citizen  could  serve  tills  Nation 
in  that  high  office  with  complete  fidelity 
and  devotion. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  symbol  of 
hope  to  the  less  fortunate  peopJes  of  the 
world.  He  fervently  and  sincerely 
sought  a  just  peace  between  divided  peo- 
ples, conflicting  national  interests,  and 
antagonistic  social  systems. 

President  Kennedy  bequeathed  to  this 
Nation  a  new  destiny  for  greatness,  new 
paths  toward  world  peace. 

Spiritually,  President  Kennedy  lives 
on.  He  will  continue  to  walk  with  this 
Nation  toward  the  achievement  of  our 
peoples'  aspirations  for  freedom,  peace. 
Justice,  and  equality. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  behalf  of  the  people  of  the 
13th  District  of  California.  I  Join  my 
colleagues  in  expressing  omr  sorrow  at 
the  tragic  assassination  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

We  all  extend  deep  symathy  to  mem- 
bers of  his  family. 

Mr.  McDADE.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
with  all  Americans,  and  with  men  of 
good  will  everywhere,  in  expressing  the 
shock  and  grief  felt  by  the  tragic  assas- 
sination of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

We  saw  in  the  morning  the  Joyousness 
and  youthf  ulness  of  this  young  man,  our 
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President,  as  he  went  to  visit  and  to 
speak  among  his  people  in  Texas.  We 
saw  in  the  night  the  melancholy  proces- 
sion of  a  coffin  slowly  carried  to  the 
White  House,  when  he  returned  dead  to 
all  his  people  in  the  Capital  of  the  Na- 
tion. 

Two  children  lost  a  father  in  a  way 
they  cannot  comprehend.  A  wife  lost  a 
husband  in  a  depth  of  horror  that  is  be- 
yond comprehension.  We  lost  a  Presi- 
dent, but  in  a  way  that  we  can  indeed 
comprehend.  His  death  has  turned  our 
eyes  back  upon  ourselves,  and  I  believe 
that  all  Americans  have  renewed  most 
profoundly  their  dedication  to  the  prin- 
ciples which  have  made  this  country  the 
most  noble  experiment  in  the  history  of 
mankind. 

If  it  is  true  that  adversity  builds 
character,  as  I  believe  it  does,  then  this 
tragedy  can  become  a  living  challenge 
to  every  one  of  us,  to  build  the  greatness 
of  America  in  the  future  in  our  lives,  as 
others  have  built  the  greatness  of 
America  in  the  past  in  their  deaths. 

We  have  seen  his  widow,  steeped  in 
grief,  giving  the  entire  world  a  new 
meaning  to  courage  and  dignity.  These 
things  we  shsdl  not  forget. 

The  editorial  writers  of  the  10th  Con- 
gressional District  of  Pennsylvania  have 
expressed  their  horror  in  far  more  lit- 
erate language  than  I  could  hope  to 
emulate.  I.  therefore,  Include  in  the 
body  of  the  Record  the  editorials  to 
which  I  have  referred. 

[From  the  Scranton  Tribune] 

OXJB  PRESn>ENT  IS  DEAD 

The  President  of  the  United  States  Is  dead. 

He  was  assassinated  by  a  fanatic. 

The  entire  Nation  and  the  free  peoples  of 
the  world  are  In  mourning. 

The  brutal,  callous  manner  in  which  the 
life  of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
was  snuffed  out  defies  belief. 

Shock  mingled  with  outrage  swept  the  Na- 
tion and  spilled  into  the  far  corners  of  the 
planet.  The  acknowledged  leader  of  the  free 
world,  gunned  down  In  a  great  city  of  the 
greatest  Nation  of  that  free  world.  What  a 
horrendous  crime  was  perpetrated,  what  a 
dastardly  blow  to  befall  this  Nation. 

The  vision  of  a  vigorous  man  of  46,  his 
body  slumped  in  the  arms  of  his  wife  and  life 
draining  away  with  each  heartbeat,  was  al- 
most too  much  to  bear.  Women,  and  strong 
men  too,  wept.  It  was  as  If  his  death  had 
personally  touched  the  lives  of  every  Ameri- 
can. 

It  was  a  sad  hour  for  all  of  us,  regardless 
of  party  affiliation,  regardless  of  one's  politi- 
cal beliefs,  or  creed,  or  color. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  very  epitome 
of  the  Ideal  American — a  man  with  strength 
of  character.  Arm  resolve,  and  a  dedication  of 
purpKMe  that  was  not  lost  on  world  leaders. 

President  Kennedy,  In  the  very  prime  of 
life,  the  Executive  head  of  a  Government 
which  has  prided  Itself  the  world  over  as  an 
orderly,  representative  Government  of  the 
people,  by  the  people,  for  the  people — the 
very  words  of  another  President  shot  to  death 
by  another  fanatic — has,  too,  been  assassi- 
nated. 

We  Join  all  our  fellow  citizens  In  remorse. 
In  regret,  and  In  deep  mourning  for  this 
terrible  tragedy. 


These  words,  uttered  by  the  sorely  pressed 
Job,  should  be  In  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
aU  grieving  Americans  on  this  Thanksgiving 
Day.  They  express  an  abiding  faith  In  God 
which  we  most  urgently  need  In  the  face  of 
the  unspeakable  tragedy  of  last  Friday. 

Mortal  man  should  not  attempt  to  ques- 
tion the  methods  of  God.  We  should  not 
ask  of  God  why  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a 
young,  vigorous  man  of  Inunense  courage, 
Intelligence  and  dedication,  should  be  so 
abruptly  halted  In  the  midst  of  his  labors. 
We  should  not  ask  why  his  wife  and  children 
will  be  deprived  of  the  husband  and  father 
they  loved  so  deeply.  We  should  not  ask 
why  God  has  allowed  the  striking  down  of 
this  selfless  man  who  was  born  to  serve — 
who  could  have  lived  out  his  years  In  Idle- 
ness and  pleasure  had  he  not  been  devoted 
to  the  cause  of  his  fellow  man. 

Grieve  him  we  shall,  and  the  shocked  dis- 
belief on  the  faces  of  young  and  old,  regard- 
less of  party  affiliation,  as  the  Nation  waited 
In  hushed  silence  for  word  from  Parkland 
Hospital  In  Dallas;  the  unashamed  sobbing 
which  was  heard  as  the  death  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  revealed.  Indicate  that  the  Na- 
tion's grief  will  be  long  with  It. 

But  even  as  we  Join  In  mourning  this 
latest  martyr  to  man's  refusal  to  lift  him- 
self from  the  realm  of  the  animals,  we  must 
face  this  Thanksgiving  Day  with  hearts  full 
of  gratitude  for  his  bounty  to  us. 

It  Is  easy  to  give  thanks  when  all  is  going 
well.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  turn  to 
the  Lord  In  thanksgiving  when  grief  and 
suffering  are  predominant. 

But  Job — who  suffered  far  more  than  most 
men — could  do  It.    Bo  must  we. 

Aside  from  our  material  blessings,  we  must 
give  thanks  for  hope  and  faith — that  God 
has  not  turned  away  from  us,  that  His  will 
shall  be  done,  and  that  this  Nation,  under 
God,  shaU  continue — despite  Ite  terrible 
loss— to  provide  leadership  for  the  free  world 
and  hold  out  hope  for  the  downtrodden. 

So  even  as  we  commit  to  God  the  soul  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  we  must,  again,  echo  Job's 
words,  "The  Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord  hath 
taken  away:  blessed  be  the  name  of  the 
Lord." 
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The  President  had  a  great  and  abiding 
faith  In  the  future  of  America  and  was  de- 
termined to  do  his  best  to  promote  Its  best 
Interests  not  only  at  home  but  everywhere 
around  the  globe.  His  stanch  patriotism 
could  never  be  questioned  by  even  the  most 
partUan  politicians.  He  was  forthright  In 
giving  his  views  and  expected  others  to  be 
the  same.  His  word  was  as  good  as  his  bond 
and  he  had  worldwide  respect  even  In  na- 
tions which  opposed  American  Ideologies. 
Complications  throughout  the  world  as  the 
result  of  his  untimely  death  may  be  far- 
reaching. 

On  the  home  front  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency  yesterday! 
will  face  many  serious  problems  which 
President  Kennedy  had  tackled  vigorously 
but  which  still  are  unsolved.  One  of  these 
deals  with  civil  rights  and  It  Is  to  be  hoped 
that  Mr.  Johnson  will  be  able  to  find  a  solu- 
tion. If  he  can.  nothing  would  be  a  more 
fitting  memorial  to  the  late  President.  He 
flrmly  believed  in  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  that  all  men  have  Inherent  rights  to  a 
dignified,  free  existence. 

As  John  F.  Kennedy  becomes  a  name  In 
the  history  books,  his  existence  on  this 
mortal  sphere  at  an  end,  his  memory  will 
linger  on  for  years  to  come.  Most  of  those 
now  alive  will  never  forget  his  tousled  head, 
the  famous  Kennedy  smile,  the  pointing 
finger  as  he  spoke,  and  the  accent  that  could 
not  be  mistaken  an}rwhere. 

Friday,  November  22,  1963,  will  Indeed  go 
down  as  one  of  the  blackest  days  In  the  an- 
nals of  the  United  States,  If  not  the  entire 
world. 


I 


I  Prom    the    Tunkhannock    Republican    and 
New  Age,  Nov.  28,  1963.) 
Thanksgiving  Amid  OROEr 
"The  Lord  hath  given,  the  Lord  hath  taken 
away;  blessed  be  the  name  of  the  Lord. " 


[From  the  Towanda  Dally  Review, 

Nov.  23,  1963] 

Death  Sad  Blow  to  Whole  World 

Unbelievable  as  It  seems,  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  Is  dead. 

News  that  an  assassin's  bullet  had  cut  him 
down  while  he  was  vlstlng  Dallas,  Tex.,  Fri- 
day afternoon  came  like  a  thunderbolt  out 
of  the  blue.  It  Is  hard  to  conceive  of  a 
tragedy  which  could  have  caused  greater  gen- 
uine grief  throughout  the  world.  First  re- 
action was  a  stunned  silence.  Then  many 
swallowed  a  •'lump  In  the  throat"  and  oth- 
ers gave  way  to  tears. 

Sadness  was  not  confined  to  members  of 
his  own  political  party  by  any  means.  We 
frequently  differ  on  political  issues  but  that 
Is  what  gives  this  Nation  Its  strength;  debate 
brings  out  the  best  for  the  good  of  aU.  No 
one  knew  this  better  than  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  he  always  helped  to  give 
Important  questions  a  thorough  airing. 
Above  all,  he  was  an  American. 

Our  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
President's  widow  and  his  little  children. 
Their  grief  Is  almost  unbearable.  When 
Mrs.  Kennedy  entered  the  hospltel  with  her 
h\isband  her  clothes  were  bloodstained  from 
the  President's  wounds.  What  a  horrible 
exi>erlence  for  any  woman,  let  alone  the  wife 
of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  world's  greatest 
nation.  And  our  hearts  go  out,  too,  to  little 
Caroline  who  Is  old  enough  to  realize  that 
her  daddy  has  gone,  never  to  return.  The 
only  solace  of  the  family  can  be  the  knowl- 
edge that  President  Kennedy,  youngest  man 
ever  elected  to  the  Presidency,  will  go  down 
in  history  as  a  great  man. 


(From  the  Troy  Gazette,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
Astounded,  Stunned 

The  booming  noises  persUted,  and  the  In- 
streaming  sunlight  of  that  Sunday  morning 
made  slumber  no  longn-  a  Joy. 

Arising  and  dressing,  the  booming  noises 
continued  In  no  particular  pattern,  except- 
ing to  Indicate  some  sort  of  a  contest.  Curi- 
ous, a  walk  along  the  row  of  slumber-laden 
beach  cottages  to  the  Walklkl  Beach  was 
taken. 

It^  the  Navy  on  practice  maneuvers  and 
a  gun  battle.  But,  so  close  to  shore?  Then. 
as  a  youngster  poinUng  toward  Pearl  Har- 
bor, to  his  mother,  saying:  "There's  another 
one."  you  got  the  Idea  quickly.  Pearl  Har- 
bor was  aflame,  asmoke,  exploding. 

Turning  on  heel,  steps  were  retraced  more 
rapidly.  Now,  a  radio  announcement  would 
pierce  the  otherwise  still  morning.  All  fire- 
men report  to  stations  Immediately.  All 
police  •  •  » 

At  home  again,  a  quick  switch  of  the  radio 
dial — then,  "This  Is  no  false  alarm,  this  is 
the  McCoy  •  •  •  Pearl  Harbor  is  being 
bombed.  Repeat."  Webley  Edwards,  of  Hon- 
olulu radio  station,  was  declaring  over  the 
radio. 

The  phone  rang.  The  duty  officer  tersely 
stated:  "Report  for  duty  immediately." 
"Yes,  sir." 

That  was  Pearl  Harbor,  December  7,  1941. 

Last  Friday,  November  22,  1963,  some  22 
years  later,  another  stunning  event  occurred. 
The  President  had  been  shot. 

Only,  It  was  different  now.  Twenty-two 
years  ago  the  shock  was  allayed  by  duties 
that  occupied  the  mind  and  body.  I  was 
in  military  action. 

Last  Friday  was  different.  You  waited,  af- 
ter the  first  shocking,  brief  announcement 
was  made.  You  waited,  thoughts  racing,  for 
word  that  the  President  was  not  seriously 
wounded.  Then,  It  came.  "He  Is  dead." 
But,  you  still  did  not  believe  It.  You 
wanted  to  know  how  It  had  occurred,  where 
and  when.    And,  who  did  It? 

Subsequently,  you  caught  bits  of  Informa- 
tion, pieced  them  together  as  you  listened 
to  radio  and  television  announcements.  And 
then,  you  were  stunned,  numbed.    And.  you 
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iwndered :  The  President  of  the  United  States 
aasMBlnated?  And  hy  an  Amerlcanf  It  waa 
not  poealbie.  Then,  you  wondered,  >ast  how 
permanent,  how  sure  are  we. 

The  dMLtb  o€  PresMent  Kennedy  oceorrvd 
In  Dallas.  T%z..  at  1  pjn.  It  waa  3  pjML. 
In  Harrlshurg  wtien  Oovernor  Scranton  tnter- 
nipted  tiie  speaker  to  say:  ~The  President 
has  been  shot  three  times,  according  to  ra<llo. 
Nothing  further  has  arrived. ~ 

The  Oovernor  was  at  a  luncheon  held  jn 
the  Penn-Harrts  Hotel,  attended  by  over  90 
editors  and  publishers  of  Pennsylvania  news- 
papers. The  occasion  waa  an  Information 
meeting  on  the  newly  formed  "100.000  Penn- 
sylvanlans  for  the  Prcanotlon  of  economic 
Growth." 

The  program  was  underway.  Luncheon 
tableware  had  been  removed  and  the  speak- 
ers had  comn^nced  their  deliveries. 

A  telephone  buzzed  twice  before  the  re- 
ceiver was  lifted.  Soon  one  of  the  Governor's 
aids  at  the  luncheon  went  to  the  phone. 
Finished,  he  approached  the  speaker's  table 
at  wblch  sat  some  dozen  dignitaries,  includ- 
ing the  Oovernor  and  his  wife.  The  man 
from  the  Oovemor's  ofBce  leaned  over,  head 
between  the  Governor  and  his  wife.  He 
whispered. 

Mrs.  Bcanton  raised  her  hand  toward  her 
face  which  showed  "horror  reaction."  The 
Govemar's  face  became  graver. 

The  speaker  continued.  Only  a  handful 
In  the  large  room  knew  what  had  happened. 
The  phone  rang  again.  Tbls  time,  only  one 
ring.  Again,  a  trip  to  the  Oovemor's  side. 
He  nodded,  then  arose  and  Interrupted  the 
speaker,  to  make  the  flrst  announcement. 

His  second  announcement,  about  a  half 
hour  later,  came  while  he  was  delivering  the 
main  address  on  "100.000  Pennsylvanlans." 
His  aid  stood  beside  him.  awaiting  a  break 
In  the  Governor's  speaking.  It  came,  and  he 
turned  to  his  aid,  listening,  nodded,  then 
finished  the  thought  he  had  been  developing. 
It  completed,  he  stopped,  and  said: 

•The  President  Is  dead.  In  view  of  the 
clrctmi stances,  I  think  we  should  terminate 
our  session.  Let  us  stand  In  silent  prayer." 
Bach  publisher  and  editor  In  that  large 
room  heard  words  of  the  speakers,  but  his 
mind  was  racing  over  events  connected  with 
the  wounding  of  the  President,  and  the  con- 
sequences. The  words  of  the  speakers  were 
like  background  radio  sounds;  they  were 
there,  but  you  did  not  hear  exactly  what 
was  being  said. 

Thoee  publishers  and  editors  who  could 
not  leave  for  their  own  communities  Immedi- 
ately, sought  radio,  or  televUlon  outlets,  to 
learn  more  details.  Thoee  who  came  by  autoe 
equipped  with  radio  sets  must  have  turned 
on  these  sets  and  listened  as  they  drove 
homeward. 

Those  who  traveled  far,  had  a  longer  ses- 
sion of  It,  for  there  was  practically  nothing 
on  the  air  except  news  about  the  assas- 
sination. And,  you  went  to  bed,  late  that 
night,  abaolutely  dead-tired,  shocked,  and 
stimned  as  probably  did  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans and  other  peoples  of  the  world  who  had 
heard  the  day's  tragic  news — CD  A. 

(Prom   the   Canton   Independent.   Nov.   28 
1963] 

Gkikv-Stucxkm  Aubbica,  Fan  Woau>  Loes 
LxAOxa 

A  panorama  of  history  swept  around  the 
world  on  Prtday  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States  was  assassinated  while  visiting 
in  Dallas,  Tex.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
our  36th  President,  was  dead  at  46  years  of 
age,  OD  his  1.000th  day  as  President  of  this 
great  Nation. 

In  less  than  1  hour  after  his  airplane 
landed  at  Dallas  Love  Field,  the  President 
and  Texas'  Gov.  John  Connally  were  shot 
and  by  1  pjn.,  ca.t,  Friday.  November  22. 
the  President  was  dead.     The  Governor  Is 


recovering  at  Parkland  Hospital,  Dallas,  fol- 
lowing surgery. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  accompanied  her  husband 
oa  the  1>Bxas  tour,  following  a  time  of 
mourning  from  the  loss  of  their  Infant  son 
Patrick  Bouvler.  Her  gracious  manner  was 
applauded  by  the  Texans.  la  1  sbort  hour 
tragedy  hit  her  home  and  the  Nation. 

The  grief  of  Americans  Joined  by  the  citi- 
zens of  the  world  seems  to  have  united  peo- 
ples of  all  races,  creeds  and  nationalities. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  symbol  of  the 
younger  generation.  He  was  courage,  cham- 
pion of  human  rights,  a  man  of  peace  and 
dedication,  a  leader  of  the  New  Frontier  and 
Pence  Corps. 

Mrs.  Kennedy,  a  shy,  cultured  woman, 
added  much  glamour  to  the  White  House 
and  became  a  symbol  of  fashion  as  well  as 
outstanding  example  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
Her  interests  in  fine  arts  opened  a  new  era 
in  America's  life  and  she  endeavored  to  pre- 
serve early  American  heritage  as  well  as 
restoration  of  the  White  House. 

From  the  time  of  the  fatal  shooting  of  the 
President,  she  rested  his  wounded  head  In 
her  lap.  spent  every  hour  with  his  body  and 
marched  behind  his  casket  to  the  cathedral 
on  Monday. 

With  our  martyred  President  dead,  the 
democracy  Govemmmt  swiftly  moved  and 
Judge  Sarah  Hughes  swore  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  In  as  the  new  36th 
President. 

The  circle  of  death  continued  as  a  Dallas 
patrolman  gave  his  life  in  attempting  to 
pick  up  a  suspect,  Lee  H.  Oswald,  24.  Then 
on  Sunday  as  Oswald  was  being  moved  from 
the  city  Jail  to  the  county  jail.  Jack  Ruby 
took  Oswald's  life. 

Sorrow  of  this  week  will  be  remembered 
for  centuries  to  come  The  heads  of  govern- 
ment from  around  tHe  world  sent  delegates 
to  share  with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  Caroline  and 
John,  as  well  as  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily, the  loss  of  this  great  American,  John  P. 
Kennedy. 


(From  the  Forest  City  News,  Nov.  2S.  1963] 
In  Mzmoriam 
As  the  news  of  the  death  of  our  President, 
by  assassin's  bullet,  reached  Forest  City  last 
Friday  afternoon.  It  waa  received  with  a  feel- 
ing of  complete  and  utter  disbelief  by  oxu- 
dtlaenry.  Up  and  down  Main  Street  small 
groups  of  people  gathered  still  unable  to  re- 
alise the  full  import  of  the  tragedy.  Un- 
ashamedly, tears  of  shock  and  grief,  dotted 
tiie  faces  of  a  number  of  passersby.  A  lone 
flag,  flying  at  half  mast,  at  the  comer  of  Main 
and  Dundaff  Streets  lent  a  somber  emphasis 
to  the  great  tragedy  which  had  befallen  our 
country. 

The  shock  was  deepened  by  many  thoughts. 
First,  the  youthful  exuberance  which  had 
been  Introduced  into  our  American  way  of 
life.  Here,  for  the  first  time  In  many  years, 
the  White  House  in  Washington  had  heard 
the  scamper  of  little  feet  in  the  person  of 
3  year  old  John  and  6  year  old  Caroline.  In 
addition  the  flaslilng  beauty  of  oiu-  First 
Lady,  endowed  our  Government  with  a  new 
life  and  feeling.  Here  waa  a  closely  knit  fam- 
ily group,  which  in  one  fleeting  second  waa 
torn  apart  and  exposed  to  an  agony  not  often 
experienced  by  anyone. 

Secondly,  our  shock  was  compoiinded  by 
thoughts  that  this  heinous  deed  could  hap- 
pen at  this  time;  the  20th  century,  1963. 
Surely,  things  like  this  couldnt  happen  in 
our  United  States.  Yes.  it  could  happen  to 
Abe  Lincoln  in  1865.  to  Garfield  In  1881,  and 
to  McKlnley  In  1901,  and  It  could  happen  in 
Vietnam,  to  the  Dlems.  but  it  could  never 
happen  here.  WeU.  it  did  happen  here,  and 
this  is  the  20th  century.  A  crime  such  as 
this  has  no  time,  or  no  place.  It  can  happen 
and  it  has. 


A  leader,  a  statesman,  and  a  family  man 
has  been  removed  from  our  land.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy always  called  himself  a  clUld  of  the 
times.  Tempered  by  the  depression  and 
matured  by  war  as  we  all  of  this  century 
have  been.  We  win  never  forget  this  horrify- 
ing deed  and  we  can  but  hope  that  a  higher 
purpose  will  be  served  through  his  sacrifice. 

In  the  democratic  tradition,  a  new  man 
has  stepped  forward  to  assume  the  awesome 
duties  of  the  Presidency.  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, a  man  of  vast  experience  in  Government, 
has  been  thrust  into  a  responsibility,  which 
is  completely  Incomprehensible  to  us,  on  a 
moment's  notice.  To  fulfill  these  duties  he 
will  need  the  prayers  and  support  of  every 
man.  woman,  and  child  In  this  country.  Ilie 
days  ahead  may  be  dlfflcult.  but  we  can 
endure. 

We  can  but  Join  with  the  peoples  of  the 
world  in  our  sincere  and  heartfelt  grief  and 
sympathy  to  the  family  and  close  associates 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  that  he  may 
rest  in  peace  after  his  dlfflcult  trial  In  life. 
He  will  be  remembered  always,  by  we  who 
have  lived  In  this  era.  Let  this  coming 
Thank£givLng  Day  bring  a  new  meaning  to 
our  Uvea  and  a  fresh  understanding  of  the 
problems  facing  us  and  we  can  truly  say  that 
his  death,  "shall  not  have  been  in  vain." 

[From  the  Carbondale  News,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
The  President  Is  Dead — PaEsioxNCT  Remains 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  46,  succumbed 
to  an  occupational  hazard  at  2  pjn.,  Friday. 
November  22.  eastern  standard  time. 

The  lunacy  of  assassination  proved  to  be 
a  communicable  disease  and  48  hours  later 
the  primary  suspect  In  the  killing  of  the 
President  himself  was  cut  down  by  a  one- 
man  lynching  party. 

Three  Presidents  before  Mr.  Kennedy  died 
of  wounds  inflicted  by  assassins,  all  suc- 
sumblng  to  gunshot  wounds. 

Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot  In  Washington 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth  April  14.  1965,  and 
died  April  15. 

James  A.  Garfield  was  shot  In  Washington 
July  a.  1881.  by  Charles  J.  Gulteau  and  died 
September  19. 

William  McKlnley  was  shot  by  Leon  Czol- 
gosz  In  Buffalo,  N.Y,  September  6.  1901.  and 
died  September  14. 

An  attempt  on  the  life  of  Franklin  Delano 
Roosevelt  resulted  Id  the  death  of  Chicago's 
Mayor  Anton  Cermack. 

An  attempt  on  the  life  of  Harry  S.  TTuman 
failed. 

Every  President  lives  from  day  to  day  in 
the  shadow  of  death  at  the  hand  of  a  fellow- 
man. 

Yet  the  striking  down  of  Mr.  Kennedy  sent 
a  numbing  shock  across  the  entire  Nation. 

It  seemed  inconceivable  that  such  a  vigor- 
ous young  man  should  have  ceased  so  ab- 
ruptly to  live,  to  have  had  his  life's  blood 
spattered  upon  his  lovely  young  wife,  to  have 
taken  such  abrupt  leave  of  two  attractive 
young  children,  themselves  personalities  at 
an  early  age. 

Our  Thanksgiving  editorial  already  had 
been  written,  set  in  type,  and  the  page  made 
ready  for  the  press.  In  essence  we  said  that 
the  Nation  had  much  to  be  thankful  for, 
ttUs  Thanksgiving. 

First  reaction  in  the  News  office  and  shop 
was  that  events  had  made  the  Thanksgiving 
editorial  Inappropriate.  But  sober  second 
thought  said  no.  that  despite  the  Nation's 
terrible  loss  we  still  should  be  thankful. 

Thankful  that  our  system  of  government 
provides  an  orderly  succession  of  Chief  Ex- 
ecutives In  event  of  death  of  the  President 
In  office. 

Thankful  that  the  new  President  Is  a  man 
of  strong  character,  broad  experience  In  gov- 
ernment, and  thorough  training  for  his  suc- 
cession. 


1963 

We  mourn  our  loss. 
And  we  give  thanks. 
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[From  the  Sayre  Evening  Times,  Nov.  23, 
1963] 

Americans  Stand  Vntttd  in  Moxtrninq  roa 
Kennedy 
Americans  stand  united  today  as  seldom  In 
the  Nation's  history,  in  mourning  the  death 
of  aesassinated  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and 
In  horrified  revulsion  at  the  manner  oX  his 
passing. 

In  life.  President  Kennedy  was  a  highly 
controversial  figure,  capable  of  aroxislng  both 
wild  enthuflaam  and  sharp  opposition.  But 
in  death,  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet,  he  was 
recognized  only  as  the  martyred  President  of 
all  Americans,  and  the  feeling  of  grief  and 
loss  was  universal. 

Americans  of  every  walk  In  life  from  the 
mlghUest  to  the  lowliest,  of  every  shade  of 
opinion — political,  religious,  economic — of 
every  race  and  of  every  naUonal  background, 
became  as  one  In  the  feeling  of  shock  and 
sadness. 

It  is  impossible  at  this  early  moment  to 
say  with  certainty  what  waa  the  full  Impact 
upon  the  country  of  President  Kennedy  dur- 
ing his  few  short  years  In  ofllce.  Only  the 
passage  of  time  wui  permit  a  historical  ob- 
jective assessment  of  his  administration. 

But  it  can  be  said  with  confidence  that 
much  of  what  he  did  wUl  Uve  on  to  affect  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation— and  of  the  world— far 
into  the  future.  The  Alliance  for  Progress 
of  which  he  was  the  chief  architect  will  con- 
tinue the  effort  of  bringing  all  of  the  Amer- 
ican nations  closer  together  in  cooperative 
effort.  And  it  may  be  considered  a  certain- 
ty that  the  Peace  Corps  ot  which  he  was  the 
father  will  remain  an  active  effort  over  the 
coming  years  to  show  the  true  American 
image  to  the  people  of  other  lands. 

President  Kennedy  will  be  remembered  as 
a  vigorous  President,  one  not  only  willing  but 
eager  to  fight  for  his  beliefs  and  hU  ideals. 
He  will  be  remembered  as  a  man  of  deep  and 
loyal  devotion  to  the  country  he  loved,  and 
tireless  In  his  efforts  to  advance  Its  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  Its  people. 

What  he  might  have  accomplished  had  he 
lived  to  complete  his  term  and  perhaps  serve 
an  additional  4  years  in  the  Presidency  can 
now  never  be  known.  But  every  American  Is 
fully  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  his  work  was 
cut  short  by  an  assassin  In  complete  negation 
of  every  tenet  of  the  democracy  on  which  thu 
country  Is  founded,  and  his  death  comes  as 
a  matter  of  personal  loss  to  every  last  citizen 
of  this  land. 

President  Kennedy  win  be  enshrined  in 
memory  as  a  martyred  President,  one  who 
died  in  the  service  of  his  coimtry  Jvut  as 
truly  as  any  man  who  has  fallen  In  battle. 

(From  the  Scranton  Times] 
Nation  MoxntNS 
In  every  home  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  America  there  Is  today  deep  sor- 
row— a  grief  almoet  to  the  point  of  numbness. 
And  around  the  world,  wherever  men  cherish 
freedom  and  respect  its  champions,  there  is 
also  sincere  mourning  and  a  sense  of  deep 
loss. 

For  the  United  States  and  the  world  have 
lost  one  of  their  great  leaders.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  fell  victim  to  an  assassin"* 
bullet  yesterday  In  Texas.  The  news  of  this 
tragedy  and  the  realization  of  the  heinous 
crime  behind  It  shocked  the  Nation. 
Throughout  the  country,  as  newspapers  and 
television  and  radio  staUons  carried  the  fate- 
ful news  to  the  people,  strong  men  un- 
ashamedly wept  and  found  a  Iximp  in  their 
throats  as  they  tried  to  talk.  For  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  not  Just  a  lofty  figure,  aloof 
In  his  high  station;  he  had  won  his  way 
Into  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen  of  aU 
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claaees,  of  all  races,  of  all  political  parties 
In  our  great  Nation, 

Their  sympathy  went  out  Immediately  to 
his  bereaved  wife,  the  mother  of  his  two 
children,  and  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Kennedy  family.  Theirs  Is  the  deep  person, 
al  loss;  the  President's  death  by  cruel  assas- 
sination In  the  prime  of  his  manhood  Is  the 
loss  of  all  our  people. 

Americans  have  long  revered  their  Presi- 
dents who  made  their  way  from  humble 
origins — Lincoln  and  his  log  cabin  birth- 
place, as  an  example — to  the  highest  public 
office  In  the  land. 

But  John  F.  Kennedy  brought  a  new  Image 
to  families  of  great  wealth.  He  recognized 
the  responsibilities  which  great  wealth  Im- 
poses. His  father,  who  created  the  family 
fortune,  had  instilled  that  sense  of  respon- 
sibility in  all  his  sons.  John  P.  Kennedy  saw 
hU  opportunity  to  fulfill  It  In  the  dedication 
of  his  life  to  public  service  through  good 
government.  His  preparation  for  the  Presi- 
dency Included  terms  as  a  Congressman  and 
a  U.S.  Senator. 

In  the  cold  war  he  ass\imed  great  burdens 
as  he  moved  Into  the  White  House.  He  was 
the  recognized  spokesman  of  the  free  world, 
the  symbol  and  the  voice  of  human  liberty. 
He  was  a  seeker  of  peace  but  practical  enough 
to  know  that  the  best  defense  Is  In  armed 
strength.  He  kept  America  strong  and 
sought  to  do  the  same  for  our  allies.  His 
negotiation  of  the  test  ban  treaty  with  Soviet 
Russia  was  a  mighty  contribution  to  the 
cause  of  world  peace. 

It  is  a  refiectlon  of  President  Kennedy's 
high  character,  his  great  talents  In  govern- 
ment and  his  devotion  to  America's  highest 
Ideals  that  the  religious  issue  which  waa  so 
heated  In  the  1960  campaign  no  longer  exists. 
He  was  the  first  Catholic  to  be  elected  to  the 
Presidency,  yet  only  a  few  short  days  ago 
In  New  York  City  he  was  honored  by  an  award 
from  one  of  the  country's  leading  Protestant 
organizations. 

With  his  background  of  wealth,  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  moved  by  concern  for  the  com- 
mon man.  His  legislative  program  was  an 
expression  of  this  concern.  Medical  care  for 
the  aged,  public  works  proJecU  to  give  Jobs  to 
the  unemployed,  measures  to  aid  the  physi- 
cally handicapped  and  the  mentaUy  retarded 
were  close  to  his  heart,  as  he  had  shown. 

That  President  Kennedy  should  die  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  Is  an  Ironical  twist  of 
fate  considering  the  risks  he  endiired  as 
commander  of  a  Navy  PT  boat  In  the  Pacific 
area  during  Wortd  War  n.  He  emerged  from 
that  conflict,  with  an  Injury  that  remained 
for  life,  as  one  of  Its  outstanding  heroes. 

John  P.  Kennedy  Is  dead  azMi  today  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  Is  President  of  the  United 
States  by  succession.  The  prayers  of  every 
American  will  be  for  him  as  he  takes  over 
the  crushing  burdens  of  his  high  office;  but 
he  will  flnd  encouragement  to  meet  his  heavy 
task  In  the  fruits  of  his  long  association  with 
the  man  whom  he  succeeds  and  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  American  people  will  pledge 
him  their  allegiance  in  every  action  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation. 

Fortunately  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  Lyndon  Johnson  is  a  man  well  versed 
in  the  art  of  government.  His  service  as  Vice 
President  for  the  past  3  years,  coupled  with 
a  vast  knowledge  of  legislative  and  admln- 
IstraUve  affairs  gained  as  majority  leader  of 
the  Senate,  makes  him  exceptionally  well 
qualified  to  take  over  as  the  Nation's  leader 
In  this  hour  of  emergency. 


[nma  the  Wayne  Independent,  Nov.  25, 
1963] 

President   Kennxot's  Mkssacx 
The  assassination   of   President  Kennedy 
casts    a   somber    shadow    over   the   oooalng 
Thanksgiving  holiday.     As  this  oonununtty 


and  the  Nation  mourn  the  death  of  Its  leader, 
heavy  hearts  may  flnd  It  dlfflcult  to  feel  the 
true  spirit  of  Thanksgiving. 

Yet,  In  his  Thanksgiving  proclamation 
Issued  more  than  a  week  before  his  imtlmely 
death,  the  President  asked  the  Nation  to 
offer  thanks  to  God,  not  only  for  material 
blessings,  but  for  those  of  the  mind  and  soul. 
Concerning  the  former,  he  pointed  out, 
"Today  we  are  a  nation  of  nearly  200  mUllon 
souls,  stretching  from  coast  to  coast,  on  Into 
the  Pacific  and  north  toward  the  Arctic,  a 
nation  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an  ever-expand- 
ing agrtciilture  and  Industry  and  achieving 
standards  of  living  unknown  in  previous  his- 
tory. We  give  our  humble  thanks  for  this." 
But  the  President  asked,  too,  that  Amer- 
cans  "be  humbly  grateful  for  inherited 
Ideals."  He  continued,  "Let  us  resolve  to 
share  those  blessings  and  those  Ideals  with 
our  fellow  beings  throxighout  the  world." 

He  went  on  to  trace  the  establishment  of 
Thanksgiving  as  a  national  holiday  and 
pointed  out  that  the  cotmtry  has  made  great 
strides  In  both  Its  population  and  power. 
"Yet,  as  our  power  has  grown,"  he  added  "so 
has  our  peril."  He  asked  that  prayeri  be 
offered  for  guidance  "to  sustain  us  In  the 
great  unfinished  tasks  of  achieving  peace, 
Justice,  and  understanding  among  all  men 
and  nations  and  of  ending  misery  and  suf- 
fering wherever  they  exist." 

ThU  vital  man  has  made  an  indelible  hn- 
presBlon  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
Nation,  in  his  short  period  in  office— short  in 
relation  to  other  Presidents,  only  five  of  the 
other  33  men  who  were  President  having 
served  for  briefer  periods.  He  seemed  closer 
to  the  people  of  this  area  because  thousands 
saw  him  personally  at  Mllford  less  than  2 
months  before  his  untimely  death. 

The  plea  of  this  young  President  now  dead, 
for  prayers  of  guidance  and  thanksglTlnir 
rings  out  louder  than  before. 

Mr.  EVERETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
are  not  at  my  command  to  express  the 
feelings  of  the  people  of  our  congres- 
sional district  In  the  tragic  death  of 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

His  death  Is  certainly  a  great  loss  to 
our  district,  our  State,  our  Nation,  and 
the  world. 

To  best  describe  the  feelings  of  our 
section,  I  quote  from  a  letter  that  I  re- 
ceived from  a  senior  at  the  Martin 
branch  of  the  University  of  Termessee. 
which  is  located  In  our  congressional 
district: 

What  does  one  say  to  a  friend  and 
neighbor  about  the  tragedy  that  has  beset 
our  Nation,  and  the  world?  When  I  first 
heard  that  Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  shot,  I 
asked  God  to  take  away  my  breath  and  give 
It  to  him.  It  is  not  my  place  to  question 
oxir  Maker,  but  I  Just  cannot  understand 
why  He  would  allow  such  an  act. 

I  did  not  agree  with  ail  of  Mr.  Kennedy's 
policies,  but  I  highly  respected  his  firm 
stand  on  his  beliefs  and  convictions,  for  a 
man's  worth  Is  not  measured  by  his  slae, 
color,  or  shape,  but  by  his  deeds  and  actions! 

I  guess  that's  why  I'm  writing  this  way 
to  you.  For  your  acUons  and  deeds  are  of 
the  highest  caliber. 

Our  Nation  has  lost  a  great  man.  I  feel 
that  there  Is  something  I  must  do,  but  at 
the  same  time,  there  Is  a  feeling  of  complete 
helplessness.  I  wish  that  my  thoughts  and 
feelings  could  be  put  into  adequate  words, 
of  which  there  are  none,  to  express  the  pro- 
foundness of  this  occasion.  His  death  shall 
not  have  been  In  vain.  It  will  serve  as  a 
reminder  of  the  high  Ideals  which  were  ham- 
mered and  forged  by  our  forefathers  Into 
the  form  of  the  greatest  country  and  people 
the  world  has  ever  known.  May  God  bless 
him  soul,  and.  In  the  same  Instance,  give  us 
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of  earthly  life  new  courage  and  assured 
guidance  to  continue  to  strive,  to  sweat,  and. 
if  necessary,  to  fight,  for  those  beliefs  we 
hold  most  dear. 

May  his  epitaph  read.  "Ask  not  what  your 
cotuttry  can  do  for  you.  but  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

On  November  23. 1  received  a  telegram 
from  Mr.  Shannon  D.  Faulkner,  super- 
intendent of  the  Tipton  County  schools, 
which  also  expressed  our  sentiments : 

The  great  tragedy  which  has  befallen  us  by 
the  death  of  our  President  gives  cause  for  a 
period  of  mourning  In  the  schools  of  Tipton 
County,  Tenn.  I  hereby  declare  an  Inter- 
ruption In  the  activities  of  Tipton  County 
schools  until  Tuesday  morning,  November 
36.  and  suggest  that  each  student,  parent, 
and  teacher  reflect  on  the  Implication  of 
this  grave  hoxir  In  the  history  of  our  country. 
Although  btirdened  by  grief,  we  have  the 
greatest  confidence  in  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  and  his  ability  to  carry  our  country 
forward  in  the  historic  tradition  of  our 
Pounding  Fathers.  May  Ood  help  us  all  In 
this  endeavor. 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  family  I 
want  to  express  my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  KNOX.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock 
and  grief  that  swept  our  Nation  at  the 
untimely  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy are  still  very  much  with  us.  The 
numbness  has  not  completely  worn  off. 
The  feeling  still  remains  that  the  events 
subsequent  to  midday  on  November  22 
are  all  part  of  some  hideous  nightmare. 
Through  our  modem  communications 
media,  nesu-ly  all  our  citizens  were  made 
witness  to  this  strange  and  tragic  drama. 
Throughout  those  terrible  4  days  one 
could  not  help  feeling,  and  desperately 
hoping,  that  when  the  weekend  was  over 
all  would  return  to  normal,  and  we  would 
find  that  these  things  never  really  oc- 
curred.   And  yet  they  had . 

It  is  too  soon  to  adequately  and  com- 
pletely analyze  President  Kennedy's 
stewardship.  Only  the  passage  of  time 
will  give  us  the  perspective  so  vitally 
necessary  for  that  task.  Some  impres- 
sions of  Mr.  Kennedy,  as  President,  as 
politician,  and  as  a  man,  remain  with  me. 
With  each  succeeding  year,  John  Ken- 
nedy grew  and  matured  despite  the  awful 
pressures  and  burdens  of  the  Presidency. 
He  brought  devotion  to  duty,  persistence, 
and  imagination  to  the  post  that  de- 
mands them  most  heavily.  And  wheth- 
er one  agreed  with  Mr.  Kennedy  or  not, 
one  respected  him.  for  he  was  the  Presi- 
dent. 

Even  as  one  battled  him,  one  found 
himself,  grudgingly  perhaps,  admiring 
him.  His  sense  of  timing,  his  choice  of 
phrases,  and  his  intuition  were  im- 
matched. 

But  it  is  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a  man 
that  will  be  most  sorely  missed  and  it  is 
in  this  sense  that  his  death  was  most 
tragic.  He  was  cut  down  in  the  prime 
of  life,  with  many  years  of  useful  serv- 
ice to  the  Nation  still  ahead  of  him. 
His  youth  and  vitality,  his  marvelous 
sense  of  humor,  his  warmth,  intelligence, 
and  casual  dignity  were  reflected  in  being 
in  his  presence.  His  great  courage  was 
wonderfully  reflected  in  that  shown  by 
his  wife  Jacqueline  and  the  children  in 
their  days  of  trial  and  grief.  The  Presi- 
dency will  carry  on,  and  will  be  well 
fllled  by  other  men.    There  will  be  other 


great    politicians    and    statesmen.     But 
there  will  not  be  another  John  Kennedy. 

His  life  taught  much,  but  his  death, 
tragic  though  it  Is.  can  teach  more.  It 
has  pointed  out,  as  perhaps  no  other 
event  could,  both  the  weaknesses  and 
strength  of  our  form  of  government.  It 
was  the  very  freedom  he  loved  in  this  Na- 
tion that  allowed  him  to  be  cut  down. 
Yet  it  Is  the  strength  arising  from  that 
freedom  that  allows  us  to  carry  on.  One 
is  hard  put  to  think  of  anywhere  else  on 
earth  that  the  events  of  the  recent  past 
would  not  lead  to  civil  strife  or  near  panic 
which  would  rip  other  nations  asunder. 
Perhaps  we  must  pay  this  tragic  price  for 
our  freedom.  Yet  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy did  not  shirk  from  it,  nor  did  any 
of  his  predecessors.  Out  of  this  tragedy 
we  can  draw  hope,  and  from  that  mo- 
ment of  weakness,  our  Nation  has  drawn 
strength  for  the  tasks  which  lie  ahead. 
For  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  it  is  our 
fervent  prayer  that  he  may  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  of  our  Nation 
have  reacted  in  their  own  way  at  the 
tragic  event  of  November  22.  One  of 
my  constituents  from  Roger  City,  Mich., 
sent  a  poem  to  the  editor  of  the  Presque 
Isle  County  Advance  which  expresses 
the  feeling  of  so  many  In  the  loss  of 
President  Kennedy.  I  insert  Into  the 
Record  at  this  point  the  poem  written  by 
Betty  Wojtaszek: 

Poem  by  Bettt  Wojtaszek 
On  that  dreadful  day  in  Dallas. 

In  the  fall  of  sixty-three. 
Thousands  gathered  on  the  street. 

To  cheer  John  Kennedy. 

The  motorcade  moved  slowly. 

On  this  last  and  fatal  ride. 
So  all  could  see  the  President. 

And  Jackie  by  his  side. 

Three  shots  rang  out.  so  suddenly, 

A  cause  for  great  alarm, 
"Oh.  no,"  cried  our  First  Lady, 

Her  wounded  husband  in  her  arms. 

The  crowd  was  stunned  and  praying 

John  Kennedy  would  live. 
A  man  who  helped  our  Nation. 

With  all  he  had  to  give. 

o 
They  waited  sick  with  sorrow. 

That  the  news,  they  would  not  dread. 
But  their  hopes  died  with  these  fatal  words 

"Our  President  is  dead." 

Tears  fell,  by  the  mlUlons, 

For  this  great  and  noble  man. 
The  leader  of  our  country. 

And  for  who  our  country  stands. 

He's  gone,  but  not  forgotten. 

And  these  words  are  all  well  meant. 

We  hope  he'll  hear  them  from  above, 
Grod  bless  you,  President. 

Mr.  SIKES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  one 
of  the  great  tragedies  of  modern  times. 
I  would  not  have  thought  it  could  hap- 
pen here.  The  President's  leadership  in 
the  flelds  of  foreign  affairs  and  national 
defense  had  contributed  significantly  to 
improved  prospects  for  peace  in  the 
world  and  encouraged  greater  prosperity 
at  home.  There  was  a  brighter  hue  in 
the  world  around  us;  strong  promise  of 
a  better  tomorrow.  Then  he  was  struck 
down. 

The  impact  of  this  young  man's 
leadership  upon  the  world  is  best  illus- 
trated by  the  fact  that  220  heads  of  state 
and    high    ranking    oflClcials    came    to 


Washington  for  his  funeral.  Very  prob- 
ably we  in  America  failed  to  fully  grasp 
the  dynamic  energy,  the  great  enter- 
prise, the  powerful  leadership  given  our 
Nation  by  President  Kennedy. 

In  company  with  most  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  differed  with  him  on  occasions. 
That  is  one  of  the  treasured  rights  of  a 
democracy.  We  can  respect  our  leaders, 
we  can  admire  them  personally,  we  may 
even  support  them  with  enthusiasm,  but 
wo  reserve  the  privilege  to  assert  our  own 
beliefs  and  those  of  our  people  at  home 
when  we  feel  it  is  right  and  proper  to 
do  so. 

It  is  a  tribute  to  John  F.  Kennedy  that 
our  country  has  reacted  with  courage 
and  vigor  to  press  forward  following  his 
death.  The  chaotic  events  which  began 
with  his  assassination  would  have  cre- 
ated panic  in  many  parts  of  the  world. 
For  a  few  hours  the  people  of  this  coim- 
try  were  stunned.  They  could  not  grasp 
the  significance  of  what  had  happened. 
But  the  firmness  with  which  President 
Johnson  took  the  helm  of  government 
and  the  smoothness  of  transition  to  the 
new  administration  were  reflected  in  a 
tremendous  outpouring  of  determination 
to  go  forward  in  the  Kennedy  traditioa 
This  is  in  part  a  barcuneter  of  the  Na- 
tion's resiliency  to  adversity,  but  it  is 
also  a  tribute  to  the  man  who  had  led  us 
upward  and  onward  for  3  years.  And, 
I  am  sure  the  world  took  note  of  this 
reflection  of  confldence  by  our  own  peo- 
ple in  our  own  country. 

Out  of  that  stunning  rush  of  events 
some  things  stand  out — none  with  more 
dramatic  clarity  than  the  courage  and 
devotion  of  Jackie  Kennedy.  If  she  had 
critics,  they  were  silenced  during  those 
long  grief-stricken  hours  from  the  time 
the  assassin's  bullet  found  its  mark  until 
the  President's  body  was  laid  to  rest,  in 
Arlington.  She  is  a  great  lady,  and  the 
Nation's  pride  in  her  is  as  great  as  the 
vast  outpouring  of  sympathy  it  offered 
her. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  struck  down 
needlessly,  senselessly.  His  work  is 
done,  but  his  spirit  and  his  leadership 
are  our  heritage.  The  life  of  our  coun- 
try goes  on.  Its  work  must  go  on.  We 
shall  have  to  stand  and  work  more 
closely  together  as  Americans  to  make 
up  for  the  great  loss  the  Nation  has 
suffered. 

Mr.  LLOYD.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  Sep- 
tember 1963,  just  a  little  more  than  two 
months  before  his  death,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy came  to  my  district,  the  Second 
District  of  Utah,  and  received  a  tumul- 
tuous welcome.  He  spoke  to  an  overflow 
crowd  of  cheering  citizens  in  the  Mor- 
mon Tabernacle  in  Salt  Lake  City  and 
was  a  breakfast  guest  of  President  and 
Mrs.  David  O.  McKay  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints — Mor- 
mon. His  visit  was  bathed  in  friend- 
ship and  good  will.  On  behalf  of  my 
district  where  he  will  be  remembered 
so  well,  I  join  in  these  eulogies. 

His  handsome  grace  and  expression, 
his  concern  for  human  beings,  his  tal- 
ented mind,  his  patriotic  devotion  to 
America,  his  responsible  projection  of 
the  United  States  in  the  leadership  of 
the  free  world,  the  testimony  which  he 
gave  to  the  principle  of  free  men  govem- 
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ing  thwnselves,  brought  to  this  Nation 
a  respect  from  legions  of  righteous  men 
throughout  the  world.  As  a  result,  the 
ice  of  th«  cold  war  had  shown  signs  oi 
thaw,  and  a  season  of  spring  was  devel- 
oping in  which  men  of  diverse  opinions 
were  gaining  confidence  In  finding 
peaceful  solutions. 

While  knowing  that  fanatics  wsOk  the 
earth  and  may  appear  at  any  time  at 
any  place,  he  vigorously  and  Joyfully 
battled  for  public  office  and  public  ex- 
pression. He  fanned  Into  flames  much 
dormant  interest  in  democratic  govern- 
ment and  spurred  participation  in  poht- 
k^al  action. 

At  his  assassination  his  wife  set  a 
•tandard  of  bravery  under  the  blows  of 
indescribable  shock,  torment,  and  grief 
of  lost  love. 

With  my  son,  T  viewed  the  miles  long 
wide  line  of  mourners,  waiting  patiently 
through  a  cold  night  for  the  prlvflege  of 
paying  tribute  at  his  bier  and  I  sensed 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  had  become  nobly 
enshrined  in  the  history  of  our  Republic 

Mr.  HEALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
said  goodby  to  a  brilliant  young  Presi- 
dent We  mourn  him  here  in  the  Con- 
gress as  we  try  to  resume  our  legisla- 
tive work,  but  our  hearts  are  heavy  with 
•orrow. 

We  mourn  John  Pltagerald  Kennedy 
as  a  friend  and  as  a  former  Member  of 
this  body.  We  mourn  for  his  young 
widow  and  children,  for  his  parents  and 
other  members  of  this  close  and  affec- 
Uonate  family.  And  we  mourn  for  our 
NaUon  that  has  lost  a  dedicated  and 
courageous  Chief  ExecuUve.  and  for  the 
world  that  has  lost  a  great  humanitarian 
and  leader  for  peace  on  earth. 

Unafraid  of  responsibility  and  unre- 
mitting in  the  performance  of  his  awe- 
some tasks,  he  brought  to  the  office  of 
the    Presidency,    youth,    vigor,    and    a 
forward  look.     He  was  a  man  of  per- 
suasive ability,  he  had  political  dignity 
eloquence  of  speech,  wit,  and  charm.    He 
saw  troubles  ahead,  but  was  calm  and 
determined,  and  he  had  great  faith  In 
America.     He  had  said  Just  before  his 
election  as  President:  "We  will  need  in 
the  sixties  a  Preeident  who  is  willing  and 
able  tc  summon  his  national  constituency 
to  its  finest  hour,  to  alert  the  people  of 
our  dangers  and  our  opportunities,  to 
demand  of  them  the  sacrifices  that  will 
be  needed."    In  John  F.  Kennedy  we  had 
such  a  President.    His  record  of  perform- 
ance In  the  short  time  he  was  in  the 
White  House  had  brought  our  country  a 
tong  way,  but  it  was  only  the  beginning 

;?!!,  *"i.^  "^^  ^^"  '">«  ^  harshly 
and  suddenly  at  the  pinnacle  of  his 
^adership.  His  untimrty  death  made 
me  think  immediately  of  the  words  of 
Poet  Robert  Frost,  whom  the  President 
admired  so  much,  and  I  believe  this  was 
onej)f    his    favorites    of    Mr.    Proet's 
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band  and  father,  and  a  religious  man 
He  forgave  quickly  and  be  bwe  no  grudge 
or  envy.    It  was  my  privilege  to  consider 
him  a  friend  and  to  know  him  person- 
aUy.     He  had  asked  me  to  the  White 
House  on  several  occasions  in  the  past 
few  years,  sometimes  on  legislative  mat- 
ters and  sometimes  for  social  functions 
when  my  wife  accompanied  me.    We  had 
visited  him  In  his  home  in  Palm  Beach 
Last  February  when  I  was  ill  and  hos- 
pitalized,   his   personal    notes    ot   good 
wishes    and   his .  beautiful    bouquet    of 
flowers  brought  me  happhiess.    This  was 
a  man  with  tremendous  responsibiUtles. 
daily  burdened  with  work,  problems,  and 
decisions,  who  somehow  found  time  to 
personally  and  warmly  touch  on  the  lives 
of  so  many.    His  telephone  call  to  former 
Vice  President  John  Nance  Garner  to 
wish  him  happiness  on  his  birthday- 
only  a  matter  of  hours  before  the  black 
hour  of  his  death— was  an  example  of 
the  type  of  thoughtful,  personal  deed  he 
so  often  performed. 

<.w^w^°^  '^®  ^^^  ™y  release  from 
the  hospital,  he  wrote  to  express  thanks 
for  my  support  of  one  of  his  proposals: 
Although  you  were  far  from  weU.  you  were 
present  In  the  House  on  Wednesday  to  vote 
in  support  of  the  administration's  position 
•  Thto  Is  to  express  my  perBonal  appre- 
cUtlon  and  my  admiration  for  your  strong 
aeuM  of  loyalty  and  responsibility, 
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This  from  a  man  who  had  no  equal 
when  it  came  to  loyalty  and  responsi- 
bility. 

Our  beloved  late  President  was  a 
champion  for  worid  peace;  probably  his 
greatest  goal  was  harmony  and  under- 
standing among  the  nations  of  the  world 
and  among  our  own  American  people! 
He  had  said:  >«=v»'ic. 

However  undramatic  the  pur»ult  of  peace 
that  pursuit  must  go  on.  Pe«M»  and  freedom 
do  not  come  cheap.  •  •  •  Let  u*  not  be 
petty  when  our  cause  Is  so  great  •  •  •  let 
us  not  quarrel  among  ourselves  when  our 
Nation's  future  u  at  stake  •  •  •  let  tis 
rtand  tog^her  with  renewed  confidence  In 
our  cause  •  •  •  and  determined  that  this 
land  we  love  shall  lead  all  mankind  into  new 
frontiers  of  peace  and  abundance. 

Though  he  was  criUcIaed  by  some,  he 
was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
nuclear  test  ban  treaty  and  he  was  hope- 
ful It  would  prove  a  lasting  and  major 
deterrent  to  a  destructive  nuclear  war 
He  had  great  hopes  for  the  advancement 
Of  our  space  program  and  the  peaceful 
use  of  atomic  energy.  In  his  inaugural 
address,  he  said: 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the  wonders 
Of  science,  instead  of  ita  terrora.  Together 
let  us  explore  the  stare,  conquer  the  denrta. 
tap  the  ocean  depths,  and  encourage  the  arts 
and  commerce. 


The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep 
And  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

Surely  our  young  President,  who  had 
Just  begun  to  blaze  the  traU  of  the  New 
PronUer.  must  have  felt  that  he  had 
miles  to  go  before  he  slept. 

John  P.  Kennedy  wm  a  wann  and 
iriendly  person.    He  was  a  devoted  hus- 


He  was  determined  to  keep  his  prom- 
ise to  the  people  of  West  Berlin  He 
stood  firm  against  Soviet  Russia  on  the 
Cuban  crisis.  He  saw  his  Peace  Corps 
program  acclaimed  a  successful  oon- 
tribuUon  to  humanity  throughout  the 
world.  He  sought  approval  of  a  clvU 
rights  program  "to  achieve  equality  we 
have  talked  about  for  a  hundred  years  " 
and  he  asked  Congress  for  educaUon  bills 

that  would  bring  the  light  of  learning 
to  every  home  and  hamlet."    He  said: 

Amerlca'k  leaderahlp  miut  be  guided  by  the 
llghU  of  learning  and  reason.    Liberty  wlth- 


He  wanted  a  tax  bill  that  would  keep 
our  national  economy  from  faltering  •  and 
K«wt^.^^  Congress  for  a  forelgi  aid 
bin  that  "would  make  It  clear  that  we  do 
not  tatend  to  forfeit  our  responsibilities 
to  this  hemisphere  or  the  world."  He 
had  repeatedly  urged  approval  of  med- 
ical care  under  social  security  for  our 
aged  citizens. 

My  reject  and  admiration  for  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  deep  His 
WOTiderful  memory  will  live  in  my  heart. 
I  will  remember  him  as  "a  profile  in 
courage." 

My  family  and  I  extend  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  to  young 
Caroline  and  Mttle  John,  and  to  other 
bereaved  relatives.  They  have  our  pray- 
ers for  the  strength  and  comfort  that 
only  the  Almighty  can  give. 

Mr.  KEOQH.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
bereavement  of  the  entire  free  world  has 
been  so  Intense  that  most  of  us  stin  have 
difficulty  in  finding  words  adequately  to 
express  our  sense  of  grief  and  loss  oc- 
casioned by  the  tragic  assassination  of 
our  late,  beloved  President  John  F 
Kennedy. 

Seventeen  years  ago  almost  to  the  day 
when  John  F.  Kennedy  arrived  in  Wash- 
ington for  the  first  time,  as  a  Represento- 
tive-elect  from  Masachusetts.  those  of  us 
who  were  serving  In  this  body  at  that 
time  were  immediately  attracted  to  him 
by  the  many  facets  of  his  outstaruiing 
character.  Since  then  he  has  become 
known  to  the  world;  and  the  traits  that 
first  endeared  him  to  his  colleagues  in 
this  House  brought  him  the  highest 
honor  the  citizens  of  this  country  can 
bestow— the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States. 

To  say  that  John  P.  Kennedy  was  » 
good  man  seems  insufficient,  but  when 
we  recall  that  millions  of  people— upon 
recovering  slightly  from  the  horrendous 
shock  of  the  news  of  the  President's  un- 
timely death— blurted  those  words 
through  their  tears,  we  have  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  meaning  of  that 
phrase.  That  spontaneous  tribute 
summed  up  in  two  words,  which  can 
rarely  be  so  universally  applied  to  a  man. 
aU  those  attributes  of  character  that 
adorned  John  F.  Kennedy  and  that  he 
bore  with  such  grace. 

He  was  naturally  good.  As  Aristotle 
observed  many  centuries  ago,  the  good- 
ness that  comes  by  nature  is  bestowed  by 
a  divine  agency  on  certain  people  who 
truly  deserve  to  be  called  fortunate.  We 
^lall  never  again  see  John  F.  Kennedy 
but  the  good  that  he  has  done  in  his  life- 
time will  live  on  and  touch  the  lives  of 
generations  yet  to  come. 

The  genius  of  President  Kennedy  was 
his  ability  to  accomplish  great  things  for 
his  country  and  his  people  in  the  face 
of  long  odds.  One  attribute  of  his  char- 
acter which  enabled  him  to  turn  back  the 
slings  and  arrows  aimed  at  defeating  his 
obJecUves  was  a  wit  that  he  had  in- 
herited from  a  long  line  of  CelUc  fore- 
bears. It  was  the  manifestation  of  his 
wit  on  many  occasions  that  so  endeared 
him  to  million  of  Americaas. 

The  world  today  is  the  poocer  for  his 
passing,  but  It  is  Immeasiu-ably  richer  for 
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hl«  having  been  with  ua  during  these  past 
years. 

There  Is  no  need  for  me  to  enumerate 
the  fine  accomplishments  of  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Others  have  done  that  today 
and  much  of  it  Is  known  without  the 
retelling.  I  only  want  to  stand  here  In 
reverence  to  the  memory  of  a  good  man 
and  express  my  own  sense  of  bereave- 
ment. 

To  the  wonderful  family  of  President 
Kennedy,  I  extend  my  most  heartfelt 
condolences.  Their  sorrow  is  shared  by 
all  of  us.  Perhaps  never  has  any  family 
In  our  history  shared  In  the  prayerful 
remembrances  of  so  many  million 
Americans.  Their  grief  can  be  less  un- 
bearable In  the  knowledge  that  It  is  also 
the  grief  of  all  Americans. 

Mr.  GREEN  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  rarely  in  the  history  of  America 
has  one  man  blazed  his  path  of  glory 
across  the  horizons  of  this  Nation  In  so 
short  a  time  and  with  such  momentous 
impact  as  did  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
He  was  fashioned  of  the  heroic  stuff  of 
which  great  Americans  are  made.  Yet 
we  who  knew  him  best  can  testify  before 
all  the  world  that  here  was  a  man  of 
gracious  charm,  broad  intellect,  and  rare 
wisdom,  a  man  with  all  the  courage, 
faith,  and  compassion  which  real 
manhood  forever  requires. 

And  as  If  aware  of  the  tragic  limita- 
tions which  destiny  was  to  impose  upon 
him.  he  swept  with  power  and  purpose 
out  of  the  mists  of  relative  political  ob- 
scurity to  burst  upon  the  consciousness 
of  the  American  pciople  as  few  men  be- 
fore him  have  ever  done,  symbolizing  in 
his  vigor,  his  leadership,  and  his  vision 
a  new  generation  of  Americans. 

In  many  ways,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy was  the  living  embodiment  of  the 
American  dream.  Born  to  wealth  and 
prominence,  he,  nevertheless,  became  the 
champion  of  the  poor  and  downtrod- 
den. Of  Irish  Immigrant  ancestry,  he 
fused  within  his  own  personality  those 
characteristics  for  which  Americans 
have  become  world  famous,  while  giving 
voice  and  form  to  the  yearnings  of  all 
his  countrymen  regardless  of  their  back- 
grounds. As  a  young  man  in  England, 
he  witnessed  firsthand  the  ravages  ui>on 
the  human  spirit  of  tyranny  and  oppres- 
sion, even  as  the  first  rumblings  of  war 
swept  through  Europe.  Later,  he  went 
on  to  experience  for  himself  the  awful 
agonies  of  combat  and  its  aftermath 
while  fighting  in  the  South  Pacific. 

In  all  of  his  formative  years,  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  time  when  John  Ken- 
nedy was  not  testing  himself,  when  he 
was  not  sharpening  and  perfecting  his 
moral  and  intellectual  capacities  for  that 
fateful  moment  when  he  would  keep  his 
long -appointed  rendezvous  with  destiny 
as  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
entire  life  became  a  hymn  of  prepara- 
tion for  the  brief  but  critical  months  of 
service  he  would  iindergo  as  leader  of 
the  coimtry  he  loved  so  dearly  and  for 
which  he  finally  gave  every  last  ounce 
of  devotion  that  there  was  in  him  to  give. 
Though  he  wrote  two  books,  he  con- 
sidered himself  no  author.  Though  he 
was  a  decorated  war  hero,  he  was  no 
militarist.  Though  he  served  with  hon- 
or as  a  distinguished  political  tigme,  he 


was  no  politician.  But.  first  and  fore- 
most, he  was  a  great  patriot.  Above 
personal  ambition,  above  party  affilia- 
tion, above  petty  conceits,  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy will  forever  be  a  challenge  and  an 
inspiration  to  all  those  patriots,  pres- 
ent and  future,  who  would  take  their 
place  among  history's  honor  roll  of  the 
brave  and  the  good. 

Though  many  men  are  called  to  serve 
their  God  and  their  country,  a  very  few 
men  in  any  generation  are  chosen  to 
walk  the  solitary  path  to  glory  which  he 
walked.  His  entire  life  was  a  noble  over- 
ture to  his  sudden  and  tragic  death. 

No  man  so  captured  the  imagination 
of  his  age  as  did  John  P.  Kennedy.  No 
man  so  mirrored  the  ideals  and  aspira- 
tions of  the  American  people  as  did  he. 
When  John  Kennedy  died,  people  the 
world  over  felt  hope  within  them  die. 
When  John  Kennedy  was  struck  down, 
men  everywhere  saw  reason  and  sanity 
and  understanding  being  struck  down 
with  the  same  brutal  senselessness  and 
violence. 

But  the  Ideals  which  were  so  much 
the  immortal  part  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
shall  endure  beyond  the  grave.  The 
assassin's  gun  and  the  assassin's  bullet 
has  not  been  made  which  can  destroy 
freedom's  dream — a  dream  that  is  in- 
delibly impressed  upon  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  men.  The  dream  of  freedom 
shall  endure  so  long  as  man  himself 
endures. 

On  January  2,  1961— nearly  3  years 
ago — John  P.  Kennedy  said : 

Let  the  word  go  forth  rrom  this  time  and 
place,  to  frtend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
haa  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans.  •  •  •  Let  every  nation  know, 
whether  It  wishes  us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall 
pay  any  price,  bear  any  burden,  meet  any 
hardship,  support  any  friend,  oppose  any 
foe  to  assure  the  sxirvlval  of  liberty. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  borne 
his  burden.  Now  let  us  take  up  ours. 
With  God  as  our  shield,  with  freedom  as 
our  cause,  let  us  labor  to  create  a  new 
and  even  greater  America  so  that  his- 
torians, in  the  years  to  come,  will  not 
find  us  unworthy  of  the  sacrifice  made  by 
one  of  the  noblest  men  of  this  or  any 
other  age. 

Mr.  BROOMFIELD.  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
eulogize  our  former  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  is  a  task  which  simple  words 
cannot  master.  The  man,  himself,  was 
his  own  eulogy. 

All  of  us  look  at  the  world  and  beyond 
in  new  dimensions  and  perspectives  be- 
cause of  John  P.  Kennedy.  His  breadth 
of  vision,  his  depth  of  Intellect,  and  the 
height  of  his  spirit  will  be  remembered 
as  long  as  there  are  men  on  this  earth. 

More  than  any  other  man.  President 
Kennedy  imderstood  that  civilization  no 
longer  has  a  choice  between  peace  and 
war.  There  is  only  the  choice  between 
peace  and  annihilation. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  hero  in  war. 
He  knew  the  meaning  of  battlefield  cour- 
age. But  more  Important,  and  infinitely 
more  difficult,  he  was  a  hero  in  peace  in 
a  continuing  battle  in  which  there  are 
few  if  any  discernible  victories  and  many 
defeats. 

Most  Important.  President  Kennedy 
saw.    He  had  the  vision  and  the  imagina- 


tion to  see  the  future  of  our  Nation  in 
Its  broadest  perspective.  His  vision  was 
not  a  daydream  like  fantasy  of  little 
substance,  but  a  solid,  tangible  pattern  of 
peace,  justice,  opportunity,  and  freedom 
which  showed  the  way  to  progress  for 
millions  in  our  Nation  and  the  world. 

He  saw  that,  just  as  it  Is  impossible 
for  a  man  to  exist  in  a  vacuum,  so  is  it 
impossible  for  a  nation  to  exist  alone  in 
the  world,  divorced  from  friends,  en- 
circled by  enemies,  even  if  that  nation 
is  the  richest  and  the  freest  the  world 
has  ever  known. 

John  P.  Keimedy  died  a  hero  in  a  bat- 
tle which  will  continue  for  decades  and 
possibly  centuries.  The  battle  is  for  free- 
dom, for  dignity,  for  the  right  of  each 
of  us  to  realize  his  full  potential. 

His  horizon  stretched  far  beyond  the 
shores  of  our  Nation  and.  indeed,  beyond 
the  retwjhes  of  this  small  planet  on 
which  we  Uve. 

Now  It  is  up  to  us  not  to  lose  sight  of 
the  goals  John  P.  Kennedy  has  set  for 
us.  He  was  truly  a  pathfinder  on  the 
dangerous  road  to  peace. 

Mr.  SLACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  many  have 
been  the  tributes  paid  to  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  no 
words  of  mine  could  hope  to  match  the 
hundreds  of  scholarly  expressions  which 
have  come  from  all  over  the  world  to  add 
lustre  to  his  memory. 

Yet,  I  must  add  these  few  words  be- 
cause the  people  of  my  State  and  my 
congressional  district  were  privileged  to 
know  him  under  exacting  conditions,  and 
he  walked  among  them  on  many  occa- 
sions with  smiling  countenance  and  pur- 
poseful stride,  en  route  to  the  White 
House. 

In  the  fateful  West  Virginia  primary 
campaign  of  1960,  they  voted  their  con- 
fidence In  him  and  provided  the  catalyst 
that  changed  a  hazardous  prospect  Into 
an  ultimate  victory.  He  came  to  them 
as  a  man  with  a  purpose,  seeking  sup- 
port and  understanding  for  his  objec- 
tives. He  left  with  them  an  impression 
which  will  siu-vive  as  long  as  there  re- 
mains alive  even  one  among  the  thou- 
sands who  shook  his  hand. 

They  were  impressed  by  his  clear  un- 
derstanding of  the  vast  national  prob- 
lems which  confront  us,  by  his  compas- 
sion for  those  who  have  not  shared  In 
our  material  progress,  and  most  of  all 
they  admired  his  courage,  both  physi- 
cal and  spiritual,  present  in  quantity  and 
combination  not  often  granted  to  any 
leader  in  our  Nation's  history. 

Throughout  a  strenuous  campaign  in 
which  his  entire  future  hung  In  the  bal- 
ance. It  was  remarked  that  he  never 
spoke  an  unkind  word.  But  he  spoke 
often  in  praise  of  others,  and  whoever 
gained  his  support  was  proud  of  It.  and 
carried  those  words  of  praise  with  him 
as  a  buffer  against  adversity. 

Now  his  days  have  been  numbered  and 
he  has  passed  on  to  a  greater  journey. 
Like  Halley's  Comet  which  crosses  the 
heavens  only  once  each  75  years,  we  may 
not  exf>ect  to  soon  see  his  equeil  In  hu- 
man resources  enter  on  this  stage  again. 
But  each  of  us  knows  from  the  career 
of  this  man  that,  as  long  as  the  citizenry 
of  this  Republic  continues  to  bring  forth 
such  men,  then  like  the  fire  which  drives 
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the  comet  on  Its  trajectory  through  the 
universe,  our  national  spirit  Is  unquench- 
able, and  we  shall  remain  Invincible 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr 
Speaker,  although  I  am  a  relatively  new 
Member  of  this  legislative  body,  it  was 
my  great  honor  to  have  known  and  been 
associated  with  our  late,  beloved  Presi- 
dent, John  P.  Kennedy,  for  many  years 
before  my  election  to  the  Congress 

I  first  met  him  In  1956.  I  came  to 
know  him  better  in  the  years  Interven- 
ing. 

In  1958,  the  President— then  serving 
as  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts — came 
to  Easton  in  Northampton  Coxmty  In  my 
district  to  make  a  public  appearance. 

Then,  as  always,  he  Impressed  the 
people  of  my  area  in  Pennsylvania  as  a 
man  of  enormous  oompasslon  and  mag- 
nificent Insight  hito  the  great  difficulties 
confronting  mankind  in  modern  society 

In  July  of  this  past  year,  foUowlng  the 
death  of  my  great  and  esteemed  pred- 
ecessor. Congressman  Francis  E.  Wal- 
ter. I  was  selected  to  be  the  Democratic 
nominee  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  Con- 
gress. 

Throughout  the  campaign  In  July,  I 
made  it  perfectly  clear  that  I  was 
strongly  and  unswervingly  allied  with 
the  Presidents  policies,  in  general,  and 
with  his  desires  for  a  strong  civil  rights 
measure  and  a  tax  cut  to  stimulate  our 
economy.  In  particular. 

I  ran,  during  that  campaign  as  a  Ub- 
eral  Democrat — against  the  advice.  I 
might  add.  of  several  persons  within  iny 
district.  I  do  not  regret  having  done 
so— and  I  beUeve  that  the  actions  of 
my  constituents  in  electing  me  to  this 
seat  by  a  7.000-vote  margin  would  hidi- 
cate  that  they  agreed  with  me  in  that 
respect. 

I  am  convinced,  today,  as  I  was  In 
1960  at  the  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion, that  my  party  nominated  the  two 
men  best  qualified— by  experience,  by 
temperament  and  by  native  InteUl- 
gence— to  serve  all  the  people  of  this 
Nation  as  their  highest  officials.  There 
should  be  no  doubt  In  anyone's  mind, 
now—if  there  ever  was  before— that 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  and  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  were  allied  philosophi- 
cally in  the  single  struggle  to  make  the 
American  dream  a  reaUty. 

But  President  Kennedy  did  not  live. 
He  was  cut  down  by  some  quality  of 
madness,  some  maniac's  reasoning  that 
none  of  us  here  in  this  room  will  ever 
fully  understand. 

Now  the  assassin  la  dead,  killed  by  a 
man  who  must  have  lacked  the  same 
ability  to  reason  and  the  same  lack  of 
faith  in  a  free  society. 

Three  men  lie  dead,  restored  to  the 
earth  of  their  origins,  stilled  in  the  ashes 
of  eternity— one  of  them  among  the  most 
humane  and  compassionate  and  intel- 
ligent men  ever  to  walk  the  path  of 
righteousness  in  this  country,  the  sec- 
orxd  a  man  of  delusion  and  disenchant- 
ment, bitterness,  and  blind  bigotry,  the 
third  a  brave  police  officer  who  was  mur- 
dered in  the  line  of  duty. 

We  have  put  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy's body  to  rest  now  in  Ariington 
Cemetery.  But  his  soul  will  not  rest  his 
spint  walks  the  Bb11$  of  this  Congress 
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today  and  we  must  not  let  his  memory 
rest  and  die  away  within  us,  within  our 
minds  and  hearts.  It  Is— and  It  must 
be — a  bright  flame  bximlng  at  the  center 
of  our  collective  conscience,  as  Congress- 
men and  as  his  countrymen. 

To  understand  the  meaning  of  John 
F.  Kennedy's  life  we  must  understand 
also,   the  Uves  and  thoughts  of   those 
men  who  first  set  down  the  principles 
of  this  great  Nation. 

Washington,  Jefferson,  Paine.  Patrick 
Henry,  Adams — these  were  men  who  rec- 
ognized the  grandeur  of  America  and 
the  greatness  of  its  challenge.  They 
knew— as  did  Uncoln,  as  did  the  two 
Roosevelts  and  Woodrow  Wilson— that 
the  very  nature  of  this  Nation  would  be 
such  that  its  business  would  never  be 
truly  finished,  that  each  challenge,  once 
met,  would  give  way  only  to  another 
challenge— and  that  It  was  America's 
eagerness  to  be  challenged  which  set  it 
apart,  totally  and  triumphantly,  from 
every  other  nation  ever  created  on  the 
face  of  the  earth. 

No  man  in  our  time  so  thoroughly 
understood  the  underlying  meanings  of 
this  free  society. 

No  man  in  our  time  was  ever  more 
wUling  to  meet  the  challenges  it  con- 
veyed upon  him,  and  upon  us,  as  our 
birthright. 

No  one  gave  more  freely  of  himself  In 
life. 

No  one  has  left  us  a  greater  legacy  in 
death. 

Less  than  2  weeks  have  gone  by  since 
John  P.  Kennedy's  earthly  body  was 
placed  In  a  grave  at  Arlington.  Less 
than  2  weeks  have  gone  by  since  we 
watched,  with  the  final  fiagglng  energy 
of  a  nation  sapped  of  tears  and  mourn- 
ing, as  a  great  lady  of  youth  and  beauty 
stood  beside  that  grave  and  said  a  last 
goodby. 

Less  than  2  weeks. 

And  yet  the  voices  are  already  rising 
across  the  land,  saying  that  it  was  a 
terrible,  tragic  thing— but.  after  all,  none 
of  us  were  really  to  blame. 

Is  that  true?    Is  that  really  true? 

Can  we  say.  in  good  conscience,  that 
there  is  no  blame  upon  this  Nation  that 
those  who  spoke  with  hate  and  malice 
and  bigotry  before  can  be  absolved  of 
guilt  in  this  senseless,  futile  killing? 

I  pray  that  none  of  us  here  In  this 
room  believes  that  the  death  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  an  accident  of 
fate. 

That  It  was  the  work  of  Insanity,  we  do 
not  and  will  not  deny. 

But  even  the  most  Insane  deed  is  com- 
mitted in  the  right  climate  of  opinion. 
And  the  climate  of  opinion  In  a  coun- 
try Is  created  by  many  forces,  not  just 
a  few. 

There  will  be  many  memorials  to  John 
P.  Kennedy.  Some  of  them  will  be  Just 
lasting,  and  fitting  tributes  to  a  man  who 
cared  more  deeply  about  this  country 
than  anything  in  his  own  life. 

One  of  those  memorials  has  already 
been  proposed  to  this  Congress  and  I 
am  in  full  agreement  with  those  who 
wish  to  see  the  National  Cultural  Center 
become  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center.  No  President  In 
America's  history  believed  more  firmly 
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that  the  strength  of  our  country  was 
founded  upon  its  intellectual  and  esthetic 
development. 

Less  than  2  months  before  his  death 
President  Keimedy  flew  to  Milford  Pa 
in  Pike  County,  In  my  district.  He  went 
there  at  the  beginning  of  a  great  nation- 
wide tour  In  the  interests  of  conserva- 
tion. He  went  there  to  dedicate  a  re- 
search center  commemorating  the 'life 
and  work  of  a  great  Pennsylvania  Re- 
publican Governor,  Gifford  Pinchot  who 
was  our  State's  first  genuine  conserva- 
tionist. 

But  he  went.  also,  to  remind  us  that 
the  majesty  and  grandeur  of  our  nat- 
ural surroundings  must  be  preserved 
that  we  must  do  all  within  our  power  to 
prevent  the  ravages  of  fioodwaters  such 
as  those  that  laid  waste  to  Pike  and 
Monroe  and  Northampton  Counties  in 
Pennsylvania  during  Hurricane  Diane  In 
August  of  1955. 

He  believed,  with  all  his  heart.  In  the 
contmulng  greatness  of  America  in  its 
people  and  in  the  dream  which  made  It 
possible. 

He  loved  people,  too— and  it  was  a 
basic  part  of  his  personality  to  want 
to  be  with  them  wherever  they  were  In 
crowds,  on  the  streets,  or  at  the  seashore 
I  remember  that  beautiful  September 
24  of  this  year  when  John  P.  Kennedy 
finished  his  formal  talk  at  Milford  and 
stepped  down  to  shake  hands  with  the 
hundreds  of  men  and  women  who  had 
come  to  hear  him. 

There  were  many  young  people  there 
that  day— just  as  there  were  here  after 
his  death.  They  came,  I  think,  out  of 
love  for  him,  out  of  respect  for  him  and 
the  office  he  held — and  out  of  under- 
standing. For  he  was  the  first  man  In 
many  years  who  could  teU  the  youth  of 
this  country  that  America  was  still  a 
young  nation  and  make  them  believe. 

It  was  the  core  of  his  being  which 
spoke  to  all  America  when  he  talked  of 
moving  forward  to  meet  the  great,  un- 
finished business  of  our  country. 

That  Is  why  he  was  so  concerned  with 
the  development  of  Tocks  Island  Dam 
and  national  recreation  area  on  the  Del- 
aware River  in  my  district  In  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

And  that  Is  why  I  am  humbly  hopeful 
that  his  family  and  the  Members  of  the 
Congress  may  look  with  favor  upon  a  pro- 
posal to  give  his  name  to  this  magnifi- 
cent reservoir  and  recreation  area.  It 
will  be  the  largest  of  Its  kind  In  eastern 
America.  It  wUl  serve  between  20  and 
30  milUon  people — approximately  11  to 
15  percent  of  our  total  national  popu- 
lation. *^*^ 

I  can  think  of  no  more  dignified  or 
fitting  means  of  keeping  his  memory  alive 
In  the  minds  of  such  a  large  segment  of 
the  American  people. 

Surely,  it  Is  obvious  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kermedy  took  with  him  in  death 
the  prayers  and  blessings  of  the  vast  ma- 
jority of  citizens  in  this  country.  He  was 
loved  In  life  by  countless  millions,  not 
only  here,  but  In  other  nations  beyond 
our  borders. 

He  Is  loved.  In  death,  as  few  men  have 
ever  been. 

He  win  be  remembered,  for  his  cauae 
was  the  fulfillment  of  America. 
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Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  par- 
ticipating today  in  the  eulogies  to  the 
late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  I  want 
first  to  point  out  that  these  remarks  are 
in  behalf  of  all  who  make  their  homes 
In  the  12th  Congressional  District  of  Illi- 
nois. The  grief  which  accompanied  the 
President's  passing  came  to  each  house- 
hold, each  family,  and  indeed,  each  indi- 
vidual. These  expressions  today  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
follow  the  many  personal  letters,  news- 
paper editorials,  and  radio  and  television 
programs,  all  dedicated  to  the  memory 
of  President  Kennedy  and  to  his  life  and 
work. 

An  obvious  explanation  of  the  general 
outpouring  of  sorrow  and  sympathy  Is 
tliat  the  President  was  the  leader  of  our 
Nation.  The  thought  that  anyone  would 
presume  to  assassinate  the  head  of  oiir 
Nation  Is  deplored  and  rejected  by  aU. 
Our  initial  unbelief  was  soon  followed 
by  deep  individual  and  personal  grief.  I 
doubt  that  the  emotional  impact  which 
we  experienced  during  the  dark  days 
following  the  President's  assassination, 
will  ever  leave  us. 

President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  their 
children  have  endeared  themselves  to 
the  Nation  as  a  whole.  On  my  several 
personal  contacts  with  the  late  Presi- 
dent, I  found  him  to  be  a  most  friendly 
and  warm  individual,  a  person  who  ex- 
pressed concern  and  interest  in  others. 
In  suldition,  he  was  one  who  attracted 
the  most  friendly  attitudes  on  the  part 
of  others.  He  was  well  liked — and  as- 
sumed that  others  liked  him — as  they 
did. 

These  personal  attributes  of  the  Presi- 
dent make  his  death  the  more  tragic  and 
more  heartrending.  That  anyone  would 
harbor  feelings  of  hostility  to  the  extent 
of  wishing  to  inflict  on  him  physical 
harm  or  violence  was  surely  beyond  his 
belief.  The  entire  world  has  been 
st»mned  and  shocked  by  the  brutal  slay- 
ing of  our  President. 

The  sorrow  of  this  hour  Is  assuaged  by 
the  knowledge  that  In  the  Spirit,  life  is 
eternal,  and  that  however  it  may  appear 
to  mortal  eyes,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Divine 
Power  which  governs  us  all — man  is  for- 
ever alive.  As  a  spiritual  man  of  God 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  lives. 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  moment  in  history  when  the  world 
reels  in  shock  at  the  insensate,  cruel, 
and  brutal  murder  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent, it  becomes  a  bounden  duty  to 
assess  our  role  in  this  day  and  in  this 
crisis. 

As  a  nation  and  a  people,  joined  by  the 
peoples  of  the  world,  we  pay  fitting 
tribute  to  this  man  who  gave  unstintingly 
of  his  time,  his  mind,  his  energy  and, 
indeed,  his  very  life,  to  Insure  peace  in 
this  world  and  a  better  life  for  its  people 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

But  this  is  also  a  moment  of  truth 
and  we  cannot  escape  it.  We  must  with 
all  sincerity  examine  our  hearts  and  our 
consciences.  It  is  inescapable  that  we 
all  share  to  some  degree  a  collective 
responsibility  for  the  continued  reser- 
voirs of  hate  and  ignorance  that  can 
bring  forth  such  a  crime. 


John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  man. 
He  was  a  man  who  dared  to  meet  the 
challenges  of  our  time.  His  name  and 
his  deeds  will  live  as  a  magnificent  mon- 
imient  to  the  determination  of  this  Na- 
tion and  our  people  to  realize  the  im- 
mortal promise  of  the  American  dream — 
a  free  people  and  a  free  nation — devoted 
to  the  pursiilts  of  peace  and  the  better- 
ment of  mankind. 

Now  he  has  given  his  life  to  these 
ideals. 

The  American  people  will  even  now 
look  to  those  within  whose  power  it  re- 
sides to  erect  a  lasting  memorial  to  this 
American  whose  memory  will  remain  a 
beacon  light  along  the  paths  of  democ- 
racy. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  Members  of  this 
House,  I  propose  that  we  join,  not  as 
Democrats — not  as  Republicans — but  as 
citizens  of  this  great  RepubUc,  in  enact- 
ing into  law  that  program  which  will  live 
as  the  greatest  memorial  to  the  ideals 
and  hopes  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

In  closing,  I  would  like  to  recall  the 
words  of  the  Prophet  Isaiah : 

And  thine  ear  shall  hear  a  word  behind 
thee  saying,  this  Is  the  way,  walk  ye  In  It. 

Mr.  BROTZMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  people  of  the  Second  District 
of  Colorado,  which  I  represent,  I  join 
my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle 
in  expressing  our  sorrow  over  the  tragic 
assassination  of  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  extend  our  sympathy  to 
the  members  of  his  family. 

Mr,  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  never  in  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion has  a  death  affected  the  lives  of  so 
many  people  as  the  untimely,  senseless 
murder  of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  He  was  indeed  a  man  of  cour- 
age, brilliant  intellect,  and  a  dynamic 
leader.  His  death  brought  shock  and 
sorrow  to  all  of  us  and  plunged  the  entire 
Nation  into  deep  mourning. 

He  had  youth,  charm,  a  zest  for  life, 
and  leadership  the  White  House  has 
seldom  known.  He  had  courage  in  war 
and  in  peace  and  he  had  the  wits  to  con- 
found those  at  home  or  abroad  who 
would  despoil  his  beloved  country. 

Like  Jefferson,  he  kept  faith  with  the 
common  man's  ability  to  exercise  his 
own  freedom.  His  was  an  abiding  con- 
viction that  all  citizens  have  a  right  to 
equality. 

During  his  short  time  as  our  leader, 
he  achieved  greatness.  To  each  problem 
that  was  presented,  he  sought  a  solution. 
Each  solution  helped  America  retain  her 
position  in  world  affairs. 

For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
world,  the  citizens  of  the  bereaved  Na- 
tion have  been  able  to  see  the  deep  lines 
of  grief  etched  upon  the  faces  of  the 
peoples  of  this  and  other  nations  and  to 
hear,  firsthand,  their  expressions  of  re- 
gard and  concern. 

It  is  highly  significant  that  in  this 
great  tragedy  even  those  who  have  dis- 
agreed with  the  President  and  his  phi- 
losophy of  government  are  as  sincere  in 
their  grief  as  those  who  marched  side  by 
side  with  him  as  he  stood  at  the  helm  of 
the  great  Nation. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  world  will  forever  mourn  his  un- 


timely death.  They  will  pay  proper  rec- 
ognition to  the  contributions  he  has 
made  to  help  mankind  and  maintain  a 
free  America. 

I  extend  my  sympathy  to  the  family. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr.  Speaker, 
after  the  tragic  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  I  wrote  a 
letter  to  my  constituents.  This  letter 
expresses  my  feelings  then  and  expresses 
them  now  and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  place  this  letter  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

This  Is  not  the  usual  newsletter.  It  is 
Just  a  word  to  let  you  know  of  my  p>articlpa- 
tlon  with  you  in  the  shock  and  grief  at  the 
dastardly  assassination  of  our  President. 

Never  has  there  been  such  an  outpoxirlng 
of  sjrmpathy.  sorrow,  and  Indignation  In  the 
Nation's  Capital.  At  the  White  House  every- 
thing was  quiet  and  impressive.  In  the  East 
Room  that  most  of  us  iiave  usually  associa- 
ted with  gay  occasions  the  great  catafalque 
draped  with  the  flag  was  In  the  middle  of 
the  room  with  the  huge  candles  at  the  four 
corners  and  the  guard  of  honor  Immobile, 
like  statues,  with  their  eyes  fixed  on  the 
ground.  Many  of  us  knelt  for  a  brief  mo- 
ment at  the  foot  of  the  catafalque  and 
prayed  not  only  for  our  President,  who  had 
been  taken  In  such  a  tragic  manner,  but  for 
his  bereft  famUy.  Mrs.  Kennedy  has  been 
magnificent  throughout  and  the  heart  of 
the  Nation  goes  out  to  her.  Owing  to  tele- 
vision and  radio,  we  were  all  very  close  at 
the  time  and  no  one  will  ever  forget  Mrs. 
Kennedy's  face  as  she  stood  near  President 
Johnson  on  the  plane  as  he  took  the  oath  of 
ofDce  or  when  she  left  the  plane  at  Andrews 
Air  Force  Base  and  got  into  the  ambulance 
tliat  took  the  late  President's  body  to  Be- 
thesda  Naval  Hospital.  There  is  a  saying 
In  the  hunt  country  that  Mrs.  Kennedy  loves 
so  well  that:  A  thoroughbred  never  lets  you 
down — she  surely  has  proved  herself  true 
blue  during  these  tragic  days. 

And  now  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States  is  left  to  the  ages,  and  In  the  words  of 
the  poet: 

"The  timiult  and  the  shouting  dies; 

The  captains  and  the  host  depart; 

Still  stands  thine  ancient  sacrifice. 

An  humble  and  a  contrite  heart." 

Yes.  certainly  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion  to  our 
country  and  this  will  be  remembered  after 
much  else  will  be  forgotten. 

,  Mr.  FINNEGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  UtUe 
can  be  added  to  that  which  has  been  so 
eloquently  spoken  here  today.  What  is 
so  deeply  felt  by  millions  of  Americans 
and  many  millions  more  the  world  over 
requires  but  few  words. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Is  dead. 

"He  Cometh  up,  and  is  cut  down,  like 
a  flower" — and  the  people  lament. 

We  ask  ourselves,  what  purpose,  what 
reason  serves  this  twist  of  fate?  Why 
was  one,  whose  superior  capacity  for 
leadership  of  and  good  will  toward  the 
brotherhood  of  man,  taken  so  violently 
from  us  in  the  summer  of  his  life  by  a 
loathsome  assassin? 

The  guilt  for  this  atrocity  is  borne  in 
part  by  all  of  us,  and  well  it  should  be. 
For  we  are  not  as  far  advanced  from  the 
uncivilized  periods  of  this  world  as  we 
should  like  to  think.  We  must  give  pause 
In  our  thoughts  on  this  date  and  ear- 
nestly hope  and  pray  that  from  this  great 
tragedy  a  lesson  has  been  learned.  A 
lesson  that  shall  not  be  forgotten. 
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But  no  matter  what  new  resolves  for 
Improvement  emerge  from  this  tragic 
experience,  we  have  lost  that  which  can- 
not be  recovered.  We  have  lost  a  great 
and  good  man,  and  one  feels  as  did  Hora- 
tio upon  the  death  of  Hamlet: 
Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. 
Good  night,  sweet  Prince;  and  fUghts  of 
angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 

Mr.   RUMSFELD.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
people  of  the  13th  Congressional  District 
of  Illinois  share  the  profound  shock  and 
grief  that  our  NaUon  and,  indeed,  the 
world  has  experienced  as  a  result  of  the 
still  unbelievable  and  terribly  tragic  as- 
sassination of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy.   He  commanded  the  respect  and 
admiration  of  all  who  met  him  as  a  man 
of  conviction  who  respected  the  convic- 
tions of  others;  a  formidable  poUtlcian 
and  »x)rn  compeUtor  who  did  much  to 
raise  the  level  of  respect  for  politics  and 
politicians;   a  man  of  dedication,  who 
faced  his  many  difficult  tasks  with  en- 
thusiasim  and  a  zest  for  living;  a  man 
devoted  to  his  country. 

As  the  Nation  goes  forward  in  these 
still  troubled  times,  all  of  the  fine  qual- 
ities which  he  exemplified  will  help  us 
fulfill  the  hopes  and  aspirations  which 
all  of  us  hold  for  our  country  and  its 
people. 

Mr.    CAMERON.     Mr.    Speaker     my 
mail  of  November  26  brought  the  fo'uow- 
ing  letter,  which  I  bcUeve  to  be  as  elo- 
quent a  tribute  to  President  Kennedy  as 
has  been  written: 
RoNAU)  Bhooks  Came«ohJ 
House  Office  Building,     ,1 
Washington.  D.C. 

H  °^-.?f  •    **y    '*"'"'    ^^   I   »iave   been 
K^nied  "^  *^*'  ******^  °'  P'^sWent 

It  U  difficult  to  put  into  words,  but  per- 
haps it  Is  like  our  reaction  to  a  breeze  that 
moves  through  the  forest:  It  rustles  the 
leaves  and  stirs  the  surface  of  a  pond-  we 
feel  Its  presence  and  grow  accustomed  to  it 
■Then  It  stops,  and  we  are  impressed  by  the 
stillness  The  presence  of  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
ike  a  clean,  freeh  breeae  that  moved  the 
leaves  of  our  society  and  stirred  the  surface 
of  Its  culture.  That  presence  Is  gone,  and  I 
can  only  wonder  at  the  stillness  and  express 
to  you  my  support  of  hia  principles,  and  to 

I^^^J^J?^^  *°  oontinmng  your  efforts  to 
Implement  them.  «»  >« 

Sincerely, 

XX,  ^  ^^    TraHT  L.  WOBTHYLAKI. 

West  CounfA.  Calif. 
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written  by  his  friend  from  Vermont, 
Robert  Frost. 

KSCAPIST NeVZB 

He  is  no  fugitive — escaped,  escaping 
No  one  has  seen  him  stximble  looking  back 
His  fear  is  not  behind  him  but  beside  him' 
On  either  hand  to  make  his  course  perhaps 
A  crooked  stralghtness  yet  no  less  a  stralght- 

ness.  " 

He  runs  face  forward.  He  Is  a  pursuer 
He  seeks  a  seeker  who  in  his  turn  seeks 
Another  still,  lost  far  into  the  distance 
Any  who  seek  him  seek  in  him  the  seeker. 
His  Ufe  Is  a  pursuit  of  a  pursuit  forever 
It  is  the  future  that  creates  his  present" 
All  la  an  interminable  chain  of  longing 


Mr.  STAFFORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
here  today  in  behalf  of  the  people  of 
Vermont  to  pay  tribute  to  our  35th  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  \\ 

No  new  words  can  'be  added  to  the 
thousands  which  have  been  expressed  so 
eloquently  by  so  many  since  that  tragic 
event  of  November  22. 

fril!?fr  Ift^""  ^  ^  °"^  ™ore  fitting 
tribute  which  should  be  made,  however 
As  you  know,  President  Kennedy  and 
Vermont  s  beloved  Poet  Laureate,  Robert 
Prost,  shared  life's  greatest  hopes 

PrMt  spoke  of  some  of  these  at  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  inauguration  here  nearly 
3  years  ago.  The  President  honored 
Frost  publicly  at  later  events.  Both  have 
now  gone  on. 

T  cl"  ^!?V.^  ^  ^^^^  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
I  should  like  to  read  the  foUowing  verse 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  Member 
of  Congress  did  not  have  to  be  of  the 
same  political  persuasion  of  a  New 
Frontiersman  to  admire  the  warm  per- 
sonality and  fine  quaUties  of  leadership 
?£  r°T^.  !!•  Kennedy.  35tii  President  of 
the  United  States. 

Future  historians  will  assure  Mr  Ken- 
nedy the  place  in  history  which  he  so 
richly  deserves.  But  I  venture  to  say 
that  far  beyond  the  memories  of  any  of 
us  who  Uve  today  his  name  will  be  ven- 
erated as  a  great  humanitarian  and  up- 
holder of  human  rights. 

For  myself.  I  would  express  admira- 
tion on  one  count  which  I  feel  deserves 
special  mention.    Respect  of  a  people  for 
the    highest    public    office— the    Presi- 
dency—Is  evidenced    by    the   universal 
grief  of  our  people  and  the  orderiy  trans- 
fer of  authority  from  the  slain  President 
to  his  successor.     This,  I  believe,  is  a 
vital  prerequisite  to  preservation  of  free- 
dom and  democracy.    So  in  paying  my 
tribute  to  the  Ufe  and  accomplishments 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  let  me  point  up 
especiaUy  this  particular  aspect  of  his 
service.    Our  late  President  lent  dignity 
to  his  high  office  and  this  in  itself  was 
an  important  contribution  to  our  Repub- 
lic.   He  brought  the  people,  through  his 
televised  and  personal  appearances,  close 
to  Uie  White  House  and  gave  them  an 
understanding    of    national    problems 
His  words  reached  the  people  and  respect 
for  the  office  of  President  has  been  sus- 
tained on  a  very  high  level. 

Mr.  Speaker,  because  of  this,  I  was 
restrained  when  I  disagreed  with  Mr 
Kennedy.    I  freely  debated  Issues  where 
there  were  differences  with  his  adminis- 
tration but  I  honored  him  and  his  views 
as  did  other  members  of  my  party     We 
differed  in  approach  but  never  with  ob- 
jectives.   He  was  for  peace.    We  are  for 
peace.    He  was  for  human  dignity     We 
are  for  human  dignity.     He  was  for  a 
better  life  for  our  citizens  and  mankind 
We  are  for  a  better  life  for  our  citizens 
and   mankind.     He   was   for   a   strong 
America.    We  are  for  a  strong  America 
Only  did  we  quarrel  at  times  over  the 
best  means  to  achieve   these  common 
objectives. 

Now  with  Lincoln  and  other  noble 
leaders  of  the  past,  he  belongs  to  the 
ages.  The  American  people  of  aU  creeds 
races,  and  political  views  have  been 
drawn  together  by  our  sorrow  We  re- 
main drawn  together  seeking  the  same 
objectives  to  which  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
dedicated.  We  are  left  by  Uie  tragic 
assassination  a  united  people  under  God 
and  in  this  time  of  grief  each  of  us  must 
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rededlcate  ourselves  to  our  beloved 
country.  That  is  what  John  F.  Kennedy 
would  wish.  That  is  tile  way  it  will  be 
Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker.  Uie  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  wUl  be  remembered 
in  history  as  a  victim  of  the  "cold  war"— 
a  victim  of  an  assassin  schooled  in  com- 
munism. 

Through  his  youthfulness,  vigor,  lead- 
ership, his  gracious  wife,  Jacqueline  and 
their  two  lovely  children,  tiie  Presidency 
was  given  a  new  concept. 

These  assets  along  with  a  keen  mind 
an  eloquent  speaking  technique,  a  pleas- 
ing appearance,  and  his  theme  of  mov- 
ing the  United  States  forward,  projected 
President  Kennedy  into  the  hearts  of  his 
«>untrymen.  He  became  one  of  this  Na- 
tion's most  popular  Presidents. 

The  shock  of  his  death  still  remains  in 
the  minds  of  many.  All  of  us  who  felt 
the  effect  of  this  horrendous  act  will 
never  erase  it  from  our  memories. 

Not  everyone  agreed  with  his  poUcies- 
but  the  President  in  carrying  out  his 
responsibilities  did  so  as  a  great  Ameri- 
can who  had  the  best  interests  of  the 
Nation  at  heart. 

His  quaUty  of  leadership  that  I  ad- 
mired most  could  be  best  illustrated  in 
his  firm  handling  of  the  Cuban  crisis 
m  which  his  bold  moves  saw  the  Soviet 
Union  retreat  from  American  strength 
and  power. 

Mrs.  Weaver  and  I  will  never  forget 
the  sadness  that  filled  our  hearts  as  we 
expressed  our  personal  sympathy  and 
that  of  the  people  of  the  Erie,  Crawford 
and  Mercer  Counties  at  the  White  House' 
Capitol  rotunda,  and  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  her 
children,  Caroline  and  John,  truly  de- 
serve the  respect  of  this  Nation  for  the 
dignity  they  displayed  during  this  mo- 
ment of  personal  grief,  shared  by  the 
entire  world.  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  truly 
a  "profile  in  courage." 

His  death  was  a  profound  loss  to  the 
Pennsylvania  24th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict. My  sentiment  and  that  of  our 
people  is  reflected  In  the  editorials  ap- 
pearing in  the  press  in  the  Mercer-Craw- 
ford-Erie district. 
Following  are  some  of  the  writings: 
(Prom  the  Erie  Times,  Nov.  23,  1963] 

Odds  and  Ends  ^ 

(By  Ed  Mathews) 
We  didn't  always  agree  with  him. 
We  were  like  a  great  deal  of  other  people 
We  felt  that  he  was  politically  activated 
on  many  of  the  things  he  did. 
On  the  other  hand  we  admired  him. 
We  thought  he  was  a  great  President 
We  doubt  if  there  will  be  another  Presi- 
dent like  him. 

We  felt  ae  though  he  was  someone  we  knew 
on  a  personal  level.  We  dldnt  but  he  had 
the  overwhelming  power  to  make  you  thin^ 
you  did.  '       ^^ 

We  remember  the  last  time  we  saw  him. 
He  spoke  to  the  American  Society  of  News- 
paper Editors  at  their  annual  convention  in 
Washington  and  when  he  finished  he  spoke 
to  each  and  every  member. 

He  was  a  politician,  a  good  one. 

He  was  a  man  who  couldnt  possibly  have 
been  beaten  in  1964. 

He  was  a  symbol  of  what  wm  the  new 
flghUng  look  in  a  young  vigorous  country. 

He  was  a  war  hero  who  was  ludtv  to 
survive.  ' 
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H«  died  u  a  man  In  the  service  of  hie 
country. 

He  died  at  the  hxmds  of  the  type  of  man 
he  abhorred — the  mired -up  type  who 
thought  other  countrlee  much  better  than 
hla  own. 

He  died  on  a  political  trip — which  he  en- 
joyed— to  help  Texas,  the  home  of  his  sue- 


When  he  died  a  little  of  each  and  every 
one  of  us  died  with  him. 

We  were  with  a  group  of  newspapermen 
attending  a  meeting  to  Improve  the  economy 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  when  the  news 
first  was  annoiinced.  Gov.  WUllam  Scran- 
ton  wa«  on  the  speaking  platform  and  we 
happened  to  be  sitting  with  his  press  secre- 
tary. Jack  Comny.  A  hurry-up  call  took  him 
away  from  the  table.  Then  he  approached 
the  Governor  with  the  news.  We  watched 
the  expression  on  the  Governor's  face  and 
then  we  told  Mary  Scranton  that  It  was  easy 
to  see  a  great  tragedy  had  taken  place.  The 
time  was  1:40  pjn. 

We  thought  it  was  some  member  of  the 
family  by  the  look  on  Mr.  Scranton's  face. 
Then  the  Governor  Interrupted  the  speaker 
to  say: 

"Gentlemen,  I  have  some  news  for  you. 
It  Isnt  good. 

"The  President  of  the  United  States  has 
been  shot  three  times  In  the  head." 

Almost  to  a  man  there  was  a  reaction :  "Oh, 
my  God!" 

Amle  Goldberg  of  Dnlontown  summed 
It  up  when  he  tiald.  "I  feel  sick  to  my 
stomach  and  we  can't  do  a  damn  thing  about 
It." 

We  reallaed  how  helpless  a  President  Is — 
even  with  the  elaborate  precautions  of  the 
Secret  Service  when  a  maniac  with  a  gun 
Is  set  on  killing  him.  And  you  realize  how 
united  a  country  Is  behind  a  President  In 
time  of  trial. 

It  wasn't  too  much  longer  the  final  word 
came.  Then  It  was  like  a  morgue.  News- 
men used  to  big  stories  quietly  moved  away 
not  knowing  which  way  to  turn. 

It  wae  a  time  when  you  wanted  to  be  with 
one  closest  to  yoxir  heart. 

In  short  It  was  awful. 

November  22  continued  and  It  was  nearly 
6  pjn. — a  mere  5  hours  after  the  assassina- 
tion and  a  President  and  his  wife  were  get- 
ting off  a  plane  at  Axulrews  Air  Force  Base. 
It  was  not  the  one  who  left  shortly  before. 
It  was  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  Mrs.  Johnson. 

The  body  of  the  former  President  and  his 
grieving  wife  had  preceded  him  to  a  waiting 
ambulance  from  Bethesda  Naval  Hospital. 

The  country  had  gone  through  a  horrible 
day  In  its  history — but  It  already  had  a  new 
President.     It  would  continue  to  go  on. 

Somehow,  as  you  watched,  you  knew  it — 
but  somehow,  too,  you  found  it  hard  to  be- 
lieve because  of  the  man  In  the  casket — J.F.K. 

The  world  was  a  poverty-stricken  place. 

[Prom  the  Parrell  (Pa.)  Press.  Nov.  29,  1M31 
In  MncoKiAic 

It  was  slightly  past  2,  Friday  afternoon, 
November  22.  when  word  rang  around  the 
world  that  our  beloved  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated.  People  just 
eouldn't  believe  it.  Thousands  of  men  and 
women  burst  into  tears,  grieving  at  the 
thought  of  losing  a  President  who  hss  done 
so  much  and  still  had  much  to  be  done,  but 
now  will  not  have  the  opportunity  to  fulfill 
this  mission. 

Radio  and  television  kept  a  constant  con- 
tinuity on  his  untimely  passing  and  the 
public  was  well  informed  on  all  details. 
Chxirches  and  synagogues  were  jammed  and 
the  Nation  went  to  prayer  services. 

The  largest  attended  funeral  In  world's 
history  was  held  Monday  afternoon  In  Wash- 
ington. President  Kennedy  now  rests  In  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery  with  thousands  of 
other  veterans  who  gave  their  lives  for  their 
coxintry.     MllUons  attended  the  funeral  by 


television  and  radio  and  were  saddened  by 
this  terrible  murder  in  these  United  States. 
The  Farrell  Press  Joins  millions  of  Ameri- 
cans in  extending  our  slncerest  sympathies 
to  his  courageous  widow  Jacqueline  and  the 
Kennedy  family.  With  Mr.  Kennedy's  suc- 
cessor. President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  at 
the  helm,  we  know  America  will  continue  to 
go  forward  and  meet  every  crisis  well,  in 
the  true  American  tradition. 

I  From  the  MeadvlUe  (Pa.)  Tribune,  Nov.  28, 
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A   Nation   Gaixvis 

It  was  almost  as  though  Americans, 
stunned  by  the  swift  turn  of  events  of  the 
past  few  days,  could  not  fully  comprehend 
that  an  assassin's  bullet  had  taken  the  life 
of  their  President.  But  the  burial  of  his 
body  yesterday  shocked  all  of  us  Into  the 
realization  that  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  no  longer  Is  our  leader. 

In  death,  President  Kennedy  unified  the 
Nation  as  It  never  has  been  luilted  except 
In  times  of  national  emergency.  This  dy- 
namic, boisterous,  exuberant  country  was 
brought  to  a  virtual  standstill  by  deep, 
heartfelt  grief  that  malnfested  Itself  yester- 
day. 

Bereavement  knew  no  party  lines.  People 
of  high  and  low  estate  were  emotionally  up- 
set. Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews  of- 
fered prayers,  each  In  his  own  way,  and 
Americans  of  no  religion  at  all  paused  to 
contemplate  their  loss.  All  of  this  Nation, 
regardless  of  national  origin  or  color,  shared 
together  feelings  of  personal  grief  as  though 
each  of  us  had  lost  a  member  of  his  family. 

Indeed,  the  death  of  President  Kennedy 
might  be  compared  to  the  loss  of  the  head 
of  a  household.  For  was  he  not  the  head 
of  the  American  household?  Did  not  each 
of  us  look  to  him  for  guidance  and  leader- 
ship, even  though  we  may  not  have  been 
In  accord  with  his  decisions?  Did  we  not 
depend  on  him  for  our  national  security 
and  our  well-being  both  as  a  nation  and  as 
Individuals?  Our  aspirations  for  peace,  free- 
dom and  prosperity — and.  indeed,  the  hopes 
of  many  throughout  the  world — were  per- 
sonified in  him. 

The  name  of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  wUl  be  entered  indelibly  in  the 
history  of  this  Nation.  But  time  and  events 
do  not  stand  still,  and  the  mantle  oi  author- 
ity has  passed  to  President  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson.  While  we  may  grieve  over  the 
death  of  his  predecessor,  our  loyalty  and  our 
confidence  now  are  transferred  to  the  new 
President.  If  the  unity  achieved  by  sorrow 
could  be  committed  to  the  support  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  and  the  course  he  takes  to 
advance  our  national  welfare,  the  memory 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  would  be  well 
served. 

[From   the   Sharon    (Pa.)    Herald,  Nov.   23. 

1963] 

John  FrrzczaALO  Kknnedt 

A  Nation,  indeed  a  world,  united  in  sor- 
row, mourns  today  the  death  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the  United 
States,  martyred  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

For  millions  upon  millions,  his  loss  Is  a 
keenly  personal  one,  the  shock  ot  which  only 
now  Is  being  felt. 

For  this  Is  the  kind  of  man  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy  was:  As  with  all  who  are  firm  of 
conviction  and  strong  in  leadership,  he  could 
and  did  engender  hate:  what  other  force 
could  have  moved  the  demented  mind  of  his 
assassin  to  cc«nmit  his  monstrous  crime? 

Tet,  because  of  these  same  qualities,  he 
could  and  did  excite  In  millions  throughout 
the  world  who  felt  their  lives  touched  by 
him  deep  and  abiding  affection,  profound 
respect  and  heartfelt  admiration.  It  is 
these  who  now  kneel  beside  the  late  Presi- 
dent's wife  and  his  family  as  they  turn  to 
the  God  ot  all  for  His  comforting  hand  and 
His  guidance  in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 


The  Nation  In  anguish  today  tusks  Itself: 
How  coiUd  this  be?  How  could  this  act  of 
madness  happen  among  us  who  live  In  a 
society  In  which  stability  In  government, 
orderliness  and  tolerance  are  the  touchstones 
of  a  way  of  life  envied  the  world  over?  Are 
we  a  damned  people? 

The  answer  surely  must  be  that  we  are  not. 
for  then  how  could  the  Republic  survive? 
We  are,  rather,  a  people  who  harbor  In  their 
midst  some  so  poisoned  in  both  mind  and 
heart  they  are  Incapable  of  undersUndlng 
either  the  meaning  of  liberty  or  of  discharg- 
ing the  responsibilities  of  freedom.  The  Re- 
public, by  the  very  nature  of  its  foundation 
In  freedom,  is  ill-equipped  to  guard  against 
these. 

History  In  Its  own  good  time  will  assess 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  President.  The 
first  child  of  this  century  to  achieve  the 
Presidency,  he  brought  with  him  to  this 
noblest  and  yet  most  awesome  of  ofllces  his 
youth,  his  keenness  of  mind,  his  soundness 
of  heart  and  the  firm  determination  to  usher 
the  country  into  a  new  era. 

However  one  views  his  policies  and  pro- 
grams, few  will  deny  he  was  equal  to  the 
tasks  of  the  Presidency.  From  the  outset 
of  his  administration  he  was  beset  by  the 
staggering  problems  of  our  times.  Abroad, 
the  threat  of  nuclear  destruction  hanging 
over  all  mankind,  the  Communist  coloesiu, 
the  deteriorating  Western  alliance,  Cuba;  at 
home,  the  lagging  economy  and  persistent 
unemployment  and  that  gravest  of  all  do- 
mestic problems,  the  relations  between  the 
white  and  Negro  races  which  another  mar- 
tyred President  nearly  a  century  before  also 
was  unable  to  solve — all  these  and  scores  of 
others  tested  him  and  he  did  not  turn  aside. 
History,  we  believe,  will  look  with  favor 
upon  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  during  the 
2>/i  years  he  occupied  the  White  House.  If 
his  life  was  cut  short  before  he  was  able  to 
achieve  the  goals  he  set  for  himself  and  his 
country.  It  was  long  enough  for  him  to  set 
the  Nation  on  a  covu^e  from  which,  for  bet- 
ter or  for  worse.  It  will  be  unable  to  turn. 
Indeed,  the  assassin's  bullet  which  ended 
his  life  fixed  the  Kennedy  era  Into  history. 
It  will  last  long  after  him. 

Now  the  monumental  task  of  leading  the 
Nation,  ptu-tlcularly  through  this  troubled 
hour,  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  so  recently  the  Vice 
President.  He  has  accepted  the  responsibil- 
ity, gravely,  himably  asking  for  the  help  and 
the  support  of  his  fellow  countrymen — and 
for  God's. 

Americans  all,  though  burdened  with  the 
grief  for  their  dead  President,  will  respond 
unstintingly  to  the  appeal  of  their  new 
President.  For  at  this  hour  there  can  be  no 
Republicans,  no  Democrats,  there  can  be  no 
whites  or  Negroes,  no  northerners  or 
southerners — there  can  only  be  Americans. 
Only  in  this  way  will  the  Republic  be  pre- 
served. 
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(From   the    Corry    (Pa.)    Journal,    Nov.    28. 

1963) 

Hz  Cared  roa  trk  Pzoplk 

A  writer  of  words  is  a  poor  craftsman  to 
tell  of  greatness. 

The  indelible  pen  with  which  history  writes 
will  leave  for  posterity  the  unchangeable 
record  of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
Then  will  a  determination  on  the  balance 
scales  be  made. 

Historians  will  record  that  President  Ken- 
nedy led  our  Nation  when  we  reached  for 
the  moon. 

But  we  believe  that  he  will  be  judged  on 
the  blueprint  he  fashioned  for  the  people; 
for  the  Negro  and  the  colored  races  when  the 
world  was  watching;  for  the  aged  and  the 
sick  when  no  one  but  our  own  too-quiet  con- 
science was  watching:  tor  the  joMess  when 
crushed  and  defeated  spirits  were  watching; 


for  the  untrained,  unlearned   youth  when 
posterity  was  watching. 

For  these  he  wUl  be  remembered  long  after 
other  accomplishments  of  his  short  Presi- 
dency are  forgotten. 

And  history  will  recall  that  he  cared  for 
the  people. 

(From  the  Tltusville  (Pa.)  Herald,  Nov    23 

1963] 

A  Tkacic  Loss 

The  assassination  of  President  John  Fltz- 

gera  d  Kennedy  comes  as  a  profound  shock 

to  all  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
J^  ^^"^  Although  there  were  many  who 
differed  with  him  on  matters  of  high  policy 
all  true  Americans  admired  his  stamina,  his 
artlculateness,  hU  longtime  devotion  to 
public  service,  his  political  adroitness,  and 
his  warmth  of  personality.  The  Nation  has 
suffCTed  a  serious  loss  with  the  violent  death 
of  President  Kennedy,  the  youngest  man 
ever  to  be  elected  to  its  highest  office.  The 
Nation  now  mourns  his  tragic  passing  and 
extends  Its  prayers  and  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  fine  family.  ' 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Normal,  wholesome  famUy  Ufe  has  been  at 
a  discount  In  recent  decades  and  It  Is  a  part 
of  his  greatness  that  President  Kennedy  with 
all  his  other  great  qualities  was  still  the 
well-rounded,  normal  family  man  who  has 

,!^  J°°  "^  ^*  ''^^  *^  private  reapon- 
BiblUtles  almost  gaUy,  but  he  always  wore 
them. 

We  have  always  as  a  Nation  cherished  our 
heroes,  and  John  F.  Kennedy  will  be  long 
remembered  as  an  authentic  one.  In  s  osn- 
tury  which  has  often  not  been  very  selective 
in  the  popular  heroes  or  heroines  it  Idolized 
for  a  brief  moment,  the  late  President  stands 
head  and  shoulders  above  the  crowd  on  whom 
the  spotlight  has  fallen. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Presidency  are. 
to  repeat  the  shopworn  phrase  truly  awe- 
some. It  Is  a  part  of  the  measure  of  his 
greatness  that  Mr.  Kennedy  shirked  none  of 
them,  public  ot  private 

R.IJ>. 


(Prom  the  Albion  (Pa.),  News,  Nov.  27,  1063] 
A  Wkekknd  o*  Txagedt 
The  36th  President  of  the  United  States 
was  nwrtally  wounded  by  an  assassin  in  Dal- 

^'^.J^«X  '^^'^"^     He  died  at  about  1  pjn. 
within  30  minutes  of  the  shooting. 

^r.^'i'-^^  P-™'  ^*^'  *  a-mlnute  ceremony 
Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  sworn 
in  as  the  36th  President,  while  sUndlng  In 
a  plane  at  Dallas.  His  first  Executive  order 
was:  Now.  let's  get  airborne"— to  Washing- 
s' •«ume  the  reins  of  Government. 
The  suspected  assassin,  24-year-old  Lee 
Oswald,  was  captured  within  an  hour  after 
the  shooting.  Forty-eight  hours  Uter  he 
was  fataUy  shot  by  Jack  Ruby,  a  Dallas 
nightclub  owner,  while  he  was  being  moved 
from  the  Dallas  city  to  county  jail 

The  late  President's  body  was  flown  to 
Washington  with  his  wife  and  President  and 
Mrs  Johnson  early  Friday  afternoon.  He 
lay  In  repose"  in  the  White  House  Saturday 
and  Sunday  Was  taken  to  the  Capitol  Rotun- 
da. An  estimated  260.000  grieving  persons 
passed  through  Sunday,  Sunday  night,  and 
until  9  a  jn.  Monday. 

He  was  buried  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery after  services  in  St.  Matthew's  Cathe- 
dral.   Heads  of  state  and  representatives  of 
55  nations  were  among  those  present 
It  was  a  weekend  ot  world  mourning. 


[From  the  Erie  (Pa.)   Times,  Nov.  26.  1963] 

PUBSmKNT   KJENNKOT 

The  unreal  dream  has  become  substance 
^i.  ♦^"JTf^"^^''  Kennedy,  35th  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  burled  today  In 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  alongside  other 
heroes  who  have  given  their  lives  for  their 
country.  ««"c« 

Lost  to  us  Is  his  compassion  for  the  af- 
flicted. hU  warmth  for  the  young,  needy  and 
aged,  hU  courage  and  leadership  in  Umes 
of  international  stress. 

Hif^Jf  n,*  ^"^^"^  °'  courage  and  dignity. 
lUs  own  life  was  a  story  of  pain  surmounted 
of  heroism  In  the  face  of  danger  and  of 
personal  sorrow  In  the  death  of  his  Infant 
son.  ""€M»i, 

The  tragic  chain  of  senseless  violence  took 
tmw  Uves  and  accomplished  only  a  nattonal 

The  assassin  of  the  President  died  In  the 
8*me  violent  manner,  never  actually  compre- 
hending the  magnitude  of  his  evil  deetL 

President  Kennedy's  widow  has  been  a 
shining  example  of  courage  and  fOTtltude 
In  her  personal  grief. 

It  is  as  though  she  were  taking  our  hand 
to  comfort  and  solace  us  through  the  period 
of  our  national  trial.  *«»*"« 

We  must  turn  now  and  take  up  the  tools 
^  our  dally  Uvea  to  carry  on  as  PresldSt 
Kennedy  would  have  wished. 

We  are  the  greater  people  and  NaUon  fOT 
having  known  him.  even  for  so  ahort  a  time. 


(From  the  Erie  (Pa.)  Lake  Shore  Visitor 
Nov.  29.  1963J 
Fallen   Rsro 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  In  the  past  8  days  about  the  life  and 
character  of  the  Ute  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy. His  courage,  vigor.  Intellectual 
prowess,  dedication  and  skiu  as  the  leader  of 
the  free  world  have  all  received  fuU  and 
richly  deserved  praise. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  aspects  of  his 
^"J'TT"  "*•  unaffected  way  he  fulfilled 
Ws  duMes  as  a  Catholic  and  a  family  man 
Unashamedly  and  with  neither  ostentation 
nor  attempts  at  secrecy,  the  personal  side  of 
his  Ufe  was  Uved  without  any  posing  or  pos- 

The  whole  Kennedy  family  has  given  the 
world  an  example  of  cloeeknlt  family  life 
that  the  world  badly  needs.  They  have 
proven    beyond   any    possible   quibble    that 

Sim     ff.?  *■  *''  °°  ^^y  incompatible  with 
poll  Ileal  Ufe. 

In  the  stunned  and  confused  atmosphere 
which  followed  last  Friday's  dark  deed  it  has 
been  Impossible  to  look  with  complete  ob- 
jectivity on  the  life  of  the  statesman,  but  It 
does  seem  clear  that  his  example  should  and 
probably  win  have  an  Influence  long  after 
things  return  to  normia. 


[From  the   Greenville    (Pa.)    Record-Argus, 
Nov.  25,  1963] 
Wx  Must  Look  Fobwaxo 
The  BrlUsh  have  a  way  oC  saying  it  that 
we  Americans  might  revise  a  bltTid  adopt 
for  our  own  use  In  this  dark  day.    The  Pr^- 
dent  is  dead.    Long  Uve  the  President 
^/^*  Implication,  of  course.  Is  acceptance 
of  the  fact  that  our  President,  John  F  Ken- 
nedy, is  dead  but  our  new  President,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  lives  and  we  wish  him  well 

,  *  T  '^  ^^^^  "^**  ^y  men  to  their 
utmost.  TUnes  when  It  seems  aUnost  as  If 
the  world  had  stopped.  But  it  haant 
stopped.  AU  men.  the  world  over,  can  only 
sorrow  at  the  loss  of  John  Kennedy  to  an 
a««ssln's  buUet.  His  death  will  have  far- 
reaching  effects  on  the  many  complex  prob- 
lems the  United  States  faces 

However,  we  must  remember,  and  there's 
no  doubt  that  Lyndon  Johnson  remembers, 
the  world  wUl  go  on.  Vietnam  won't  disap- 
pear during  our  grief.  Ths  BerUn  problem 
WUl  be  there  tomorrow  just  as  It  was  Friday 
morning.  Castro  and  his  Communist  friends 
in  Cuba  won't  go  away.  These  and  the  many 
other  perplexing  problems  the  United  States 
and  President  Kennedy  faced   together  are 

•niey  are  no  longer  President  Kennedy's 
problems.     They  feU  on   the  broad,  Teian 
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shoulders  of  Lyndcm  Johnson  at  2  pjn.  Fri- 
day.   They  rest  there  now. 

-niere  have  been  many  eulogies  since  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy.  But  aU  men 
In  every  staUon  have  felt  the  same  Inade- 
quacy of  ejqjresslon.  ^^ 
ms  former  political  foes,  men  with  whom 
he  had  fought  battle  after  batUe  right  up 
to  the  very  moment  of  his  passing  wept. 
They  recognized  John  F.  Kennedy  fo^  what 
he  was— a  great  man— despite  their  poUUcal 
differences.  They  felt  the  same  pangs  of 
sorrow  as  were  felt  by  every  man.  woman  and 
child  In  the  NaUon. 

Those  who  Uved  through  that  black  Fri- 
day WUl  never  farget  It.  The  emotional 
shock  was  almost  more  than  many  could 
bear.  Men's  minds  and  hearts  were  shaken 
by  extreme  sorrow  and  at  the  same  time 
anger  and  shame  that  this  horrible  thing 
should  happen  In   the  United  SUtes. 

Today  they  laid  John  F.  Kennedy  to  rest 
He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  expected 
every  other  American  to  be  the  mur^fi  He 
had  seen  death  close  by  before  and  "came 
back  to  wUi  the  highest  office  In  the  land 
His  success  didn't  dim  his  courage  nor  did 
It  alter  his  faith  in  mankind.  His  patriotism 
was  unchaUenged.  To  hUn.  the  love  of  his 
country  was  part  of  Ufe.  He  beUeved  aU 
Americans  had  felt  the  same. 

Because  he  was  the  man  he  was,  President 
Kennedy  woiUd  wish  nothing  more  than  for 
Americans  to  imlte  In  their  common  sorrow 
shake  off  the  cloud  of  grief  and  move  fOT- 
ward.  He  was  not  a  man  to  look  back.  The 
future  was  what  counted.  His  phUo«ophv 
thought  duncult  at  times  to  accept  in  tJbii 
regard.  U  sound.  It  Is  the  phUosophy  aU 
Americans  must  adopt. 

President  Johnson  has  assumed  the  role 
of  the  highest  office  In  oiu-  Nation.  He  has 
full  knowledge  of  the  turmoU  that  exists 
In  the  world.  He  also  knows  he  faces  a 
monumental  task.  Let  aU  men  make  him 
aware   he  has  otu-  prayerful  suppOTt 

America  cannot  afford  to  dweU  In  the 
past.  The  present  won't  wait  tar  us  The 
future  preeees  In  too  quickly.  Thwe  are 
jobs  to  be  done  and  men  must  be  at  them. 
The  finest  memorial  we  Americans  could 
raise  In  menxory  of  John  Kennedy  U  a 
inonumeot  of  a  strong,  united  nation  lU 
loins  girded  with  the  courage  with  which  It 
was  buUt.  strlvUig  with  even  more  vigor  to 
preserve  democracy. 

His  dream  was  of  a  free  world.  It  U  now 
our  responslbUity  to  see  that  dream  come 
true.  Lyndon  Johnson,  with  the  help  of 
God  and  man,  wUl  lead  us  toward  ths  leallaa- 
tion  of  that  dream. 

The  President  Is  dead.  Long  Uve  ths 
President. 


[From  the  Edlnboro  (Pa.)  Independent 

Nov.  28,  1963] 
PREsmzNT  Slain — Shall  Hx  Havx  Dbd 
IN  Vanr 
In  Dallas,  Tex.,  on  the  afternon  of  Novem- 
ber 22,  1963,  a  yoimg  man  died  in  a  hospital 
emergency  room  from  wounds  caused  by  an 
assassin's  bullet. 

What  had  been  the  body  of  an  energetic 
young  American  man,  now  lay  stlUed  In 
death. 

Thus  died,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica. 

We  are  benumbed  and  grief  stricken. 

His  kind  of  faith  In  our  future  and  his 
unshakable  belief  In  peace  should  confidently 
move  \u  forward  Into  a  better  society. 

His  clvU  rights  program  wiU  require  all  our 
skills,  tolerance,  and  understanding,  in  ordtf 
that  it  may  become  fact,  and  not  fancy. 

Most  definitely  we  want  to  retain  the  at- 
mosphere of  "a  new  era"  In  the  White  House 
which  he  and  his  family  brought  about.  We 
Bhould  seek  to  prevent  a  loss  of  Impetus  and 
tempo  on  his  outstanding  programs.  l.e,  the 
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Peace  Corps,  tax  reform,  stable  prices.  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act,  urban 
renewal.  10-year  city  program,  etc. 

We  feel  strongly  that  Americans  of  all 
ptu^les  should  cooperate,  wholeheartedly,  on 
these  programs  In  order  to  better  our  own 
ruvlval  as  a  nation,  and  to  prove  our  good 
faith  and  Intentions  to  the  international 
community. 

As  President-elect.  In  1960.  he  said.  "In  the 

•  •  •  challenging,  revolutionary.  1960'8 — ths 
American  Presidency  will  demand  more  than 
ringing  manifestoes  Issued  from  the  rear 
of  battle  *  *  *.  In  the  coming  years  we  will 
need  a  real  fighting  mood  In  the  White  House 

*  *   *  a  man  who  will  not  retreat." 

On  January  30,  1901.  In  his  state  of  the 
Union  address,  he  said  to  a  joint  session  of 
Congress.  "It  was  here  •  •  •  that  I  gained 
both  knowledge  and  Inspiration  from  your 
wise  and  generous  leaders.  •  •  •  Let  every 
man  and  woman  of  our  National  Government 
say  with  pride  and  honor:  I  served  the  U.8. 
Government  In  that  hour  of  our  Nation's 
need. 

"We  greet  healthy  controversy  as  a  hall- 
mark of  healthy  change." 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  knowledgeable 
young  man  with  almost  unlimited  energy. 
He  possessed  an  unflinching  determination 
to  "get  America  moving  again."  He  decerned 
the  future  of  our  country  and  our  world 
with  objectivity  and  logical  analysis. 

He  perceived  the  mistakes  and  blunders  of 
some  of  our  country's  past  leaders,  and  took 
concrete  steps  to  rectify  them,  and  to  make 
them  right. 

His  stanch  courage  In  the  face  of  adver- 
sity and  extremely  trying  conditions,  was 
demonstrated  during  his  first  90  days  as  our 
President,  and  has  continued  apace. 

He  was  a  dutiful  son;  a  loving  father,  and 
a  thoughtful  and  considerate  husband. 

Yet.  he  paid  In  full  the  p>enalty  of  leader- 
ship, in  the  form  of  criticism,  detraction,  the 
shafts  of  the  envious  few,  and  death  by 
the  stealthy,  squeezing  trigger  finger  of  a 
hidden  kUler. 

His  vibrant  words  of  courage,  "To  state  the 
facts  frankly,  is  not  to  despair  the  future  nor 
Indict  the  past,"  bespeak  him  well. 

As  fellow  Americans,  we  are  obligated  to 
work  unceasingly,  with  the  greatest  devotion 
and  self-sacrifice,  toward  the  realization  and 
fruition  of  his  aims,  programs,  plans,  and 
ideals.  Now,  more  than  ever  before  in  our 
history  as  a  nation,  we  must  present  a  united 
front  to  the  entire  world  community,  as  he 
would  have  desired  it. 

Our  job  is:  "To  state  the  facts  frankly" 
dedicating  oiirselves  to  the  principles  that 
the  things  he  stood  for  are  made  a  part  of 
oxir  American  heritage. 

If  we  fall — oiu-  young  Inunortal  pioneer 
will  have  died  In  vain. 

In  his  own  words,  "We  pray  that  we  may  be 
worthy  of  the  unlimited  opportunities  that 
the  Infinite  has  given  us." 

We  also  pray:  That  his  inspiring  Image  will 
remain  undlmmed  for  all  eternity. 

[From  the  Erie  Morning  News,  Nov.  26,  1963) 

Thi  Pinal   Pbayers   Said.  Taps  Havi   Bxkn 

Sounded 

Out  tears  have  fallen  without  shame. 

Our  last  goodbye  has  been  said. 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has 
been  committed  to  the  care  of  God  and 
history. 

It  is  painfully  difficult  to  make  any  at- 
tempt to  put  the  tragic  events  of  the  past 
few  days  in  foc\is,  or  to  begin  to  grasp  the 
depth  to  which  each  of  us  has  been  affected. 

This  we  know  now.  There  is  no  Ameri- 
can whose  life  was  not  altered  during  the  2 
years  and  10  months  that  President  Ken- 
nedy was  our  leader. 

The  course  of  h\iman  events  which  seemed 
so  Inalterably  directed  toward  holocaxist  and 
doom  despite  oxir  resistance,  suddenly  was 
diverted  to  a  new  mainstream. 


It  Is  still  too  early  to  tell  whether  the  river 
of  life  moves  toward  a  real  world  of  peace,  or 
just  a  new  plateau  in  the  cold  war. 

TOO  much  still  depends  upon  our  antago- 
nists. 

It  would  be  completely  impossible  for  any 
succeeding  leader  to  negate  the  work  of 
peace  that  has  President  Kennedy's  indelible 
touch  on  its  face. 

Mere  records  will  show  that  the  late  Presi- 
dent was  less  than  successful  In  his  attempts 
to  carry  out  many  domestic  changes,  and 
that  some  of  his  strongest  political  oppo- 
nents were  of  his  own  party. 

But  even  political  failures  in  our  land  are 
not  without  their  advantages  to  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  for  by  the  very  working  of  our 
system  the  open  debates  and  discussions 
help  many  to  a  clearer  vision  of  the  needs 
of  the  people. 

Where  his  domestic  plans  went  astray  In 
the  simmering  national  forge,  his  successes 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world  were  from  the 
beginning  bathed  In  a  brilliance  that  un- 
fortunately peoples  of  many  foreign  lands 
saw  and  recognized  long  before  his  own 
Americans  did. 

This  we  can  only  regret  as  all  too  many 
Americans  mxist  do  now  when  It  is  too  late. 

For  our  last  goodbye  has  been  said. 

As  Wk  See  It 
(By  Prances  Moore,  editor  and  assistant  pub- 
lisher, Allied  Newspapers,  Grove  City,  Pa.. 

November  25, 1963) 

By  the  time  this  Is  in  print  the  body  of 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  have 
been  laid  to  rest  on  a  hillside  overlooking  the 
scenes  which  were  a  part  of  his  dally  life. 
Even  now  almost  3  days  after  that  dastardly 
deed  that  so  suddenly  brought  to  an  end,  the 
young,  enthusiastic,  and  courageous  life  of 
our  President — it  doesn't  seem  quite  possible 
that  it  all  happened. 

We  take  so  much  pride  tn  our  civilization, 
and  in  our  democracy.  We  take  for  granted 
the  fact  that  we  can  agree  or  differ  as  the 
case  may  be,  with  our  leaders,  yes,  even  with 
the  President — yet  live  at  peace  with  one 
another,  on  friendly  terms.  Then  some 
anarchist  fires  a  volley  of  shots,  and  our 
President  dies.  This  can't  happen  in  these 
United  States,  we  tell  ourselves.     But  it  did. 

The  man  who  was  accused  of  the  unspeak- 
able deed  later  died  in  the  same  manner,  but 
not  before  he  killed  a  police  officer,  who  also 
was  a  husband  and  father  of  young  children. 
One  of  the  many  thoughtful  and  consider- 
ate acts  performed  by  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
in  her  time  of  deepest  sorrow,  was  that  of 
sending  a  message  of  sympathy  to  the  be- 
reaved wife  of  the  slain  policeman. 

Her  consideration  for  others  has  shown 
itself  in  deed  and  word  almost  from  the  very 
moment  when  death  took  the  First  Lady's 
husband  from  her.  Those  who  have  always 
admired  her.  admire  her  more;  and  those 
who  have  ofttlmes  been  critical,  have  learned 
to  admire  her  deeply  during  these  days.  And 
she  has  been.  In  truth,  the  First  Lady. 

Regardless  of  political  differences,  the 
populace,  as  one,  felt  the  horror  and  shock 
when  the  news  of  the  shooting  first  came 
over  radio  and  television  shortly  after  1:30 
Friday  afternoon.  They  didn't  matter  then, 
those  differences — a  gun-carrying  maniac  had 
fired  a  shot  that  took  the  life  of  a  man  riding 
smilingly  along  a  Dallas,  Tex.,  street;  riding 
in  an  open  car  because  he  loved  to  ride 
that  way:  riding  without  protection  of 
bulletproof  glass;  riding  so  that  he  could 
put  out  his  hand  and  touch  a  close  by- 
stander; riding  so.  because  this  was  the 
United  States  of  America  and  so  he  was  safe 
from  sniper's  bullets — and  this  man  was  our 
President. 

We  ask  why?  And  this  we  will  never  know, 
perhaps,  since  the  man  accused  of  firing  the 
fatal  shot  also  has  been  silenced  by  death, 
death  at  the  hands  of  another  murderer. 
This  Nation  has  felt  shock  befcn-e  at  the  loss 


of  Presidents  by  assassins,  and  maybe  those 
who  lived  then  felt  shock  and  sorrow  as 
deeply  as  we  who  live  today  feel  at  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  It  would  seem  that 
they  must  have,  but  as  we  feel  now.  it  seems 
impossible  that  our  country  has  ever  before 
been  subjected  to  shock  so  deep  and  so  full 
of  horror. 

The  people  were  shocked  when  on  April  12, 
1945,  news  was  received  of  the  death  of 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  and  the 
Nation  mourned.  But  he  died  a  natural 
death,  even  though  suddenly,  so  the  shock 
was  not  coupled  with  the  horror  of  deliber- 
ate killing.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to 
take  the  life  of  this  President,  too.  but  the 
sniper  was  not  so  accurate — and  another  man 
died.  Instead. 

The  first  President  to  die  by  an  assassin's 
bullet  was  Abraham  Linccrin,  16th  Presi- 
dent, shot  AprU  14,  1864,  and  died  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  James  A.  Garfield,  the  20th 
President,  was  shot  on  the  second  day  of 
July  1881,  and  lived  until  the  19th  of  Sep- 
tember. William  McKlnley,  the  26th  Presi- 
dent, was  assassinated  since  the  turn  of  the 
century.  His  death  took  place  September  14, 
1901. 

If  anything  can  be  realized  by  thinking 
back  over  this  history  it  Is  that,  in  spite  of 
shock  and  loss  of  good  men,  our  Nation  does 
go  on  and  does  continue  to  grow.  One  of  the 
first  speakers  we  heard  after  the  first  hours 
of  awful  news  on  Friday,  said  with  great 
earnestness,  that  what  we  must  know  Is  that, 
although  we  have  lost  our  President,  we  still 
have  our  country. 

Now,  If  ever,  we  can  see  the  value  of  our 
system  of  succession.  We  have  a  President. 
We  have  at  the  helm  one  who  has  had  many 
years  of  experience  in  Government  and  who 
Is  fully  aware  of  current  affairs.  And  cer- 
tainly no  President  has  ever  taken  office  who 
had  the  prayers  of  so  many  people  as  does 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  A  young  man — in  his 
early  twenties,  well  known  and  very  close  to 
this  scribe — said  on  Saturday.  "All  we  need 
to  do  to  pray."  If  young  men  know  that, 
our  counti7  is  In  safe  hands. 

Mr.  WALLHAUSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
rise  to  pay  my  respects  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  to 
extend  my  deep  sympathy  to  his  fine 
family. 

Much  will  be  written  and  said  about 
the  life  and  career  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, but  in  substance  the  record  will 
show: 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  great 
and  dedicated  American  and  person.  He 
was  a  dedicated  son,  husband  and  fath- 
er. He  was  a  dedicated  legislator  and 
Chief  Executive.  His  deeds  in  life  were 
good  ones.  His  aspirations  for  his  Na- 
tion and  its  people  were  good  ones.  Love 
and  respect  for  his  fellow  man  were  para- 
mount. 

This  will  be  the  record.  It  is  the  kind 
of  record  that  all  of  us  would  like  to 
achieve  and  leave  as  a  legacy  to  our 
families,  our  friends,  and  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  REID  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
this  time  I  want  to  add  my  remarks  to 
those  of  my  colleagues.  This  is  a  tragic 
time  in  our  history;  and  my  deep  and 
profound  sympathy  goes  to  all  members 
of  the  late  President's  family. 

Mr.  KILBURN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  in- 
credible and  terrible  that  in  this  great 
free  land  of  ours  a  murder  of  our  Presi- 
dent could  take  place. 

As  we  all  know,  President  Kennedy  was 
our  President.  He  was  the  President  of 
all  the  people.  He  was  trying  to  do  his 
best  for  his  country.     He  was  young, 
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extremely  intelligent  and  worked  all  the 
time  for  all  of  us. 

It  is  be&rtbreakiiw  for  us  all  that  a 
crazy  wretch  could,  in  a  matter  of  min- 
utes, so  affect  our  ll^s,  our  country  and 
the  world. 

My  heartfelt  sympathy,  along  with 
that  of  everyone  else,  goes  to  his  coura- 
geous wife  and  family. 

Mr.  BATTIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  tragedy 
begets  tragedy.  Calm  begets  calm.  The 
President  has  gone  to  his  great  reward 
but  the  shock  still  hangs  over  the  Na- 
tion. We  mourn  him  as  a  leader  of  our 
country  and  as  a  person.  He  was  the 
leader  of  the  greatest  country  of  the 
world  today. 

To  meet  such  an  untimely  death  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin  Is  beyond  compre- 
hension. We  all  take  pride  In  the  courage 
and  composTire  of  Mrs.  Kenne<fy.  She 
of  course  suffered  the  greatest  loss. 

The  Nation  and  Its  people  must  go  on 
and.  without  doubt,  will.  This  is  the  fiber 
of  the  Natioo  and  the  strength  of  its 
people.  This  is  what  makes  our  country 
great. 

Words  are  not  adequate  to  express  my 
personal  feelings.  Though  I  disagreed 
with  him  on  political  matters,  he  was  my 
President,  he  was  the  President  of  all 
Americans. 

My  heart  and  that  of  my  family,  as 
well  as  that  of  all  Montanans  goes  out  to 
his  loved  ones.    He  did  indeed  pay  the 
,  supreme  sacrifice  for  his  country. 

Mr.  HOSMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
we  meet  to  eulogize  our  late  President. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  who  was  foully 
murdered  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  November 
22.  It  seems  like  such  a  short  time  ago 
that  he  was  alive  and  planning  for  his 
future  and  our  future.  Now  he  is  part 
of  history  and  lies  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

An  assassin's  bullet  struck  him  down. 
It  would  be  impossible  to  evaluate  the 
greatness  of  the  man  at  this  time  in 
history.  He  occupied  the  White  House 
for  but  3  short  years.  He  did  not  have 
the  time  to  see  most  of  his  plana  brought 
to  fruition.  We  can  only  guess  what 
the  outcome  of  hla  projects  and  grand 
designs  might  have  been. 

Tne  suddenness  of  his  death  at  the 
hands  of  a  madman  tinged  by   Com- 
munist   philosophies    at    first    brought 
great  shock  and  then  great  grief  to  the 
whole  Nation.    It  is  unbelievable  that 
such  a  monstrous  atrocity  could  happen 
in  a  civilized  country.     The  late  Pres- 
ident symbolized  the  hope  in  mankind 
for  true  peace  and  true  freedom.    His 
death  is  a  loss  not  only  to  America  but 
to  the  world.    Every  American,  regard- 
less of  political  viewpoints,  has  suffered 
a  personal  loss.    President  Kennedy  re- 
quested and  encouraged  vigorous  debate 
on  the  programs  and  projects  he  pro- 
Posed.    I  was  one  of  those  who  vigorous- 
ly opposed  his  views  relating  to  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty.    Because  he  in- 
yued  such  opposition  and  debate,  and 
Because  others  and  myself  accepted  such 
mvltetlon.  the  molding  of  our  opposite 
viewpoints  which  eventually  occurred  re- 
solved the  issue  In  a  much  more  satls- 
lactory  manner  than  otherwise  it  could 
nave  been.    The  debate  was  keen     It 
was  on  the  issue.    U  was  wholly  without 
rancor  or  personal  animosity  on  either 


side.  The  national  interest  was  served, 
the  issue  was  distilled  to  its  essence,  and 
safeguards  were  defined — all  in  accord 
with  the  highest  tradition  of  open,  dem- 
ocratic debate  and  dlsctission  that  char- 
acterizes American  public  life. 

John  Kennedy  was  not  the  father 
image.  He  was  a  man  who  belonged  to 
us  and  oiu*  age.  Now  a  foxil  deed  has 
placed  him  in  history. 

During  this  period  of  mourning  for  our 
murdered  President  the  Nation's 
thoughts  turn  to  ways  in  which  we  as  a 
people  and  as  a  society  can  better  serve. 
President  Johnson  eloquently  expressed 
this  In  his  address  to  us  by  saying:  "Let 
us  here  highly  resolve  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Ketuiedy  did  not  live— w  die— in 
vain."  It  is  our  duty  and  responsibility 
to  see  that  the  Institutions  which  make 
up  our  great  and  mighty  Nation  are  pro- 
tected and  perpetuated.  It  is  our  duty 
to  see  that  the  Kennedy  children  who 
have  lost  their  father  do  not  lose  their 
birthright  as  well.  Indeed,  that  our  own 
children  do  not  lose  their  heritage  of 
freedom. 

The  Nation  Is  fortunate  that  at  this 
time  of  crises  a  men  well -trained  ar>d 
skilled  in  the  art  of  Gtovenunent  stood 
ready  to  assume  the  massive  burdens  of 
the  Presidency.  The  firm  strength  and 
dignity  with  which  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
grasped  the  reigns  of  Government  was 
reassuring  both  at  home  and  abroad. 
^When  we  received  the  news  of  our 
President's  death  It  seemed  that  nothing 
more  could  touch  us  or  shock  us  for  a 
long  time,  for  It  was  a  numbing  blow 
"Then  In  just  a  day  and  a  half  his  assas- 
sin was  mortally  wounded  in  view  of  the 
whole  NaUoa  This  Marxist  fanatic  was 
denied  due  process  of  law  and  the  coun- 
try was  denied  the  right  of  knowing  the 
truth.  It  was  a  second  deep  wound  In 
our  way  of  Ufe.  Now  there  are  many 
things  which  we  will  never  know  with 
assurance  from  the  assassin's  Ups. 

President  Johnson  has  appointed  a 
very  representative  seven-man  Commis- 
sion to  investigate  the  terrible  tragedy 
which  took  John  Kennedy  s  life.  like 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  we  are  waiting  to 
hear  their  report  and  learn  aU  the  facts 
In  the  case  which  can  be  uncovered. 

But  now  we  must  take  up  our  responsi- 
bility as  citizens  and  legislators  and  see 
that  the  foundations  of  our  country  are 
strong.  We  must  make  sure  that  hate 
and  subversion  are  not  eroding  our  bisti- 
tutlons. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  was  cut 
down  so  early  In  life  will  surely  go  down 
In  history  as  one  of  our  most  tragic 
Presidents,  In  closing.  I  would  like  to 
use  the  words  of  the  man  whom  we  are 
eulogizing  because  I  am  sure  he  would 
want  us  to  remember  our  responsibilities 
and  would  again  urge  us  on  by  saying: 
"Peace  and  freedom  do  not  come  cheap 
and  we  are  destined  to  live  out  most  If 
not  all  of  our  lives  In  tmcertalnty  and 
challenge  and  peril." 

Mr.  DAGUE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shock 
felt  by  the  Members  of  this  House  was 
well-nigh  universal  and  I  have  yet  to 
find  anyone  so  politically  partisan  as  to 
confess  to  a  lack  of  acute  distress  when 
he  heard  that  our  35th  Prefiident  had 
been  struck  down  in  oold  blood  by  the 
hand  of  a  psychopathic  killer.    And  we 
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certainly  do  this  great,  decent  Ameri- 
can's memory  a  definite  disservice  when 
we  try  to  link  his  death  to  the  honest 
legislative  opinions  of  sincere  citizens,  be 
they  of  the  left  or  of  the  right. 

The  word  of  President  Kennedy's 
tragic  death  came  to  me  as  I  was  enter- 
ing my  hometown  post  office.  There  I 
met  one  of  the  clerks  coming  out  who 
told  me  he  was  going  to  lower  the  flag 
because  our  Chief  Executive  had  just 
been  shot  to  death.  And  all  I  could  do 
was  to  remove  my  hat  and  sUnd  there  in 
bewildered  nimibness  as  our  flag  came 
down  in  tribute  to  the  passli^  oT  the  one 
man  who  symbolised  all  that  we  as  a  free 
people  how  dear. 

A  scant  hour  later  I  gave  this  state- 
ment to  the  press  and  radio: 

The  death  of  our  President  has  brought  the 
Nation  to  the  verge  of  its  greatest  grief  In 
my  lifetime.  Some  fanaUc  haa  struck  down 
a  great  statesman,  a  great  leader,  but  equally 
as  frightening  has  been  the  blow  we  have 
scan  struck  at  all  of  our  sacred  symbols. 

I  have  been  Immeasurably  shocked  by  the 
President's  assassination  and  I  know  that  I 
speak  for  the  half  mllUon  residents  of  this 
congreaslonal  district  when  I  extWMl  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  her  children  our  iMartfm 
sympathy  and  condolenoes.  May  a  merciful 
and  all-compassionate  Creator  have  them 
In  His  tenderest  care. 

The  next  few  days,  along  with  all  of 
the  free  world.  I  stumbled  through  a 
series  of  tributes  to  this  fallen  leader, 
culminating  In  the  moving  ceremonies  as 
his  body  was  laid  to  rest  to  Arilngton. 
Thereafter  I  addressed  a  personal  letter 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Dague 
and  myself  and  stoce  then  I  have  con- 
tinued to  remember  them  in  my  prayers. 

What  more  can  I  say?  There  is  noth- 
ing that  we  can  add  in  tribute  to  this 
decent  American  who  has  been  so  wan- 
tonly cut  down  at  the  peak  of  his  serv- 
ice. But  throughout  it  an  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  has  symbolized  for  us 
everything  that  this  RepubUc  of  Sover- 
eign States  stands  for  and  his  murder 
remains  an  attack  on  our  priceless  her- 
itage, on  all  that  we  are  committed  to 
Perhaps  the  periodical.  National  Review, 
has  summed  up  for  us  better  than  most 
the  real  threat  with  which  we  are  still 
faced. 

The   assassination   of  President  Kennedy 

was  the  act  presumably  of  a  madman  heir 
to  the  madman  who  killed  Uncoln  and  Mc- 
Klnley and,  for  that  matter,  Christ,  remind- 
ing us  that  the  beasts  are  always  with  us. 
and  that  they  continue  to  play  decisive  roles 
In  history  and  in  human  affairs. 


John  F.  Kennedy  rests  to  hallowed 
peace,  his  memory  enshrined  to  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen.  The  Nation 
lives.  Let  us  get  on  with  the  job  of 
keeping  our  heritage  secure. 

Mr.  CEDERBERO.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  is 
with  deep  sorrow  that  I  jota  my  col- 
leagues to  paytog  oot  deep  respect  for 
our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

This  country  became  great  by  the 
hammering  out  cd  the  anvil  of  public 
debate  the  great  Issues  of  our  time. 
President  Kennedy  was  an  honest  and 
eloquent  spokesman  for  his  vlewpotot. 
The  Nation  has  lost  a  great  leader. 

I  express  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the 
family,  on  behalf  of  all  dtlaens  of  the 
10th  Congressional  District  of  Michigan, 
our  very  deepest  sympathy. 
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Mr.  QOODLINO.  Years  ago,  as  a 
teacher  in  high  school,  it  became  my  sad 
duty  to  attend  the  funeral  of  a  student. 
She  was  a  senior  who  appeared  to  have 
a  great  potential  and  was  admired  and 
respected  by  all  who  knew  her. 

An  elderly  minister  used  a  very  fitting 
but  little  known  passage  of  scripture  for 
the  basis  of  his  remarks : 

Her  sun  went  down  while  It  waa  yet  day. 

Friday.  November  22.  1963.  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  as  a  day  of  infamy 
not  only  in  the  United  States  but  in  the 
entire  world.  It  was  a  day  of  sincere 
grief  and  righteous  anger.  It  is  in- 
credible that  such  a  heinous  and  das- 
tardly act  should  have  been  committed 
in  an  enlightened  nation. 

Many  did  not  agree  with  the  political 
philosophy  of  the  President.  None  could 
question  his  sincerity  or  devotion  to 
duty.  He  gave  unselfish  service.  All 
have  a  responsibility  in  seeing  to  it  that 
his  sacrifice  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 
The  sun  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
did  go  down  while  it  was  yet  day. 

A  poem  by  a  constituent,  Mrs.  Sarah 
Ann  Knaub,  York.  Pa.,  written  during 
the  fimeral  procession  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, appears  appropriate: 

And  Thet  Took  thi  Yankxe  Homz 
When  eml3sarles  of  this  mighty  land. 
Among  the  many  hued  peoples  of  the  world 

have  traveled. 
They  frequently  have  had  to  face  the  sting- 
ing 
Placards  of  a  venomoiu  crowd,  saying  "Yan- 
kee. Go  Home." 
There  are  slinking  forces  alive  In  the  world 
Waiting,  lurking,  Jabbing,  stabbing,  trying 

to 
Divide  ovir  Nation  from  the  world— Indeed 

divide  the  Nation  from  within. 
On  that  Friday  of  infamy  a  sign  was 
Seen  among  the  crowd  saying,  "Yankee,  Go 

Home." 
A  bullet  sent  on  Its  way  by  one  whose  hatred 
may    have    been    fed    by    those    who 
would 
Annihilate   the   Yankee,  made  It  necessary 
To  take  the  Yankee  hccne. 
His  widow  uttered  a  cry — heard  round  the 

world — 
And  she  took  the  Yankee  home. 
But  the  end  Is  not  yet. 

Ck>nslder  how  they  took  the  Yankee  home. 
To  the  sound  of  muffled  drums, 
On  caisson  slowly  drawn — that  all 
The  world  might  see  and  pay  respect 
To  our  dead  leader. 
And  the  world  did  see — the  leaders  of  the 

world  did  come. 
They  came  and  marched  to  muffled  drums 

as 
They  took  the  Yankee  home. 
Prom  Prance,  from  England,  Germany,  Ja- 
pan, 
Belgium,  Ethiopia,  from  all  the  cultures  of 

the  world. 
Who  dedicated  his  living  as  we  dedicate  his 

dying  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
The    leaders   of   the   peoples   of   the    world 

marched — together : 
And  will  long  remember 
When  God  took  the  Yankee  home. 

— Mas.  Sahah  Ann  Knattb. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  each  day  goes  by  the  enormi- 
ty of  the  tragedy  that  befell  this  Na- 
tion in  the  tragic  death  of  President  John 
P.  Kennedy  becomes  more  and  more  ap- 
parent. 

You  find  It  In  the  expressions  of  his 
fellow  man.    It  has  a  lingering  and  pow- 


erful influence  in  our  schools,  churches, 
national  assemblies,  in  our  newspapers; 
yes.  in  every  walk  of  life. 

As  each  day  goes  by  we  all  endeavor 
to  extend  in  some  way  our  sympathy  to 
his  bereaved  family  to  try  to  make  their 
burden  lighter  and  lessen  their  great 
sorrow. 

It  is  fitting  that  today  this  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  pauses  in  its  deliberations 
to  memorialize  our  dear  departed  Presi- 
dent. 

I  have  picked  out  several  editorials  in 
newspapers  which  reflect  the  sentiment 
in  the  23d  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
which  follow: 

(Prom    the    Kane    Republican,    Kane    and 

Mount  Jewett,  Pa.,  Nov.  29,  1963] 

To  HoNoB  His  Mkmobt 

When  a  leader  of  great  power  and  presence 
and  capacity  for  good  dies  In  office,  the  cause 
to  which  he  gave  leadership  suffers  grievous 
loss.  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  such  a 
man.  The  cause  he  served,  and  so  eloquently 
led,  was  the  threefold  cause  of  human  dig- 
nity and  equality  and  freedom. 

Though  President  Kennedy  Is  dead,  struck 
down  most  foully  by  an  assassin's  hand,  the 
cause  he  championed  as  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  free  world  lives  on.  We  who  siirvlve 
him  can  best  honor  his  memory  by  doing 
all  In  our  power  to  advance  that  cause, 
which  Is  the  very  cause  for  which  this  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

Guidance  for  the  difficult  time  ahead  may 
be  taken  from  the  Immortal  words  spoken 
by  Abraham  Lincoln  on  that  solemn  occa- 
sion at  Gettysberg  almost  exactly  a  century 
ago.  Por  President  Kennedy  died  In  defense 
of  freedom  as  truly  as  did  those  who  fell 
on  that  historic  field  of  battle.  In  these 
days  of  profound  national  sorrow  It  Is  ap- 
propriate to  reflect  on  Lincoln's  exhortation 
to  his  fellow  Americans  "that  from  these 
honored  dead  we  take  increased  devotion  to 
that  cause  for  which  they  gave  the  last  full 
measure  of  devotion — that  we  here  highly 
resolve  that  these  dead  shall  not  h&ve  died 
In  vain." 

To  resolve  thus  and  to  act  thus — that  Is 
the  task  to  which  we  must  now  turn  our 
minds.  This  Is  so  even  though  grief  and  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  will  far  outlast  the  Initial 
period  of  outraged  shock  at  the  murderous 
act  In  Dallas.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  heedless  sorrow.  The  forces 
that  work  against  the  realization  of  man's 
highest  dreams  remain  strong  and  malig- 
nant. Those  forces  must  now  be  countered 
with  new  dedication,  so  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's martyrdom  In  the  fullness  of  life  shall 
indeed  not  have  been  in  vain 

The  heaviest  burden  falls  upon  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  became  President  the  moment 
John  P.  Kennedy  succimibed  to  the  assas- 
sin's btillets.  But  all  citizens  must  in  s<»ne 
measvire  share  that  burden.  In  ills  first 
public  utterance  as  Chief  Execirtlve,  Presi- 
dent Jolinson  said  this  to  the  American  peo- 
ple: "I  will  do  my  best.  That  is  all  I  can  do. 
I  ask  your  help — and  God's."  It  Is  a  com- 
mitment, and  a  challenge,  worthy  of  the  best 
that  Is  in  all  of  us. 

IProm  the  Derrick,  OU  Clty-Pranklln-Clar- 

ion,  Pa.,  Nov.  25,  1963] 

TiMK  OF  Dedication 

John     Pitzgerald     Kennedy,     the    United 

States   yoimgest  President.   wUl   be  laid   to 

rest  today  as  the  Nation  mourns  his  tragic 

death. 

The  shock  of  President  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation vrtll  be  with  us  for  a  long  time;  in  a 
sense  the  rest  of  our  lives. 

That  moment  when  the  news  was  received 
will  remain  engraved  in  our  memories  as  in 


the  case  of  Pearl  Harbor.  No  one  could  re- 
main aloof  from  the  emotional  Impact  of  this 
senseless  deed.  To  their  credit,  children 
seemed  to  respond  most  appropriately — with 
prompt,  wholesome  tears. 

The  thoughts  of  Americans,  in  their  sor- 
row, turn  particularly  to  two  individuals. 
Pirst,  to  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  The  horror  of 
her  experience  wrings  the  heart.  This  coura- 
geous lady,  who  brought  charm  and  gaiety 
to  the  national  scene,  was  plunged  In  the 
wink  of  an  eye  Into  the  terrible  crisis  for 
which  nothing  can  prepare  the  strongest 
man. 

She  bore  herself  nobly.  Beyond  question, 
the  time  will  come  when  Mrs.  Kennedy  will 
draw  deep  solace  from  the  fact  that  she  was 
there,  comforting  her  husband  in  his  last 
moments.  The  sympathy  that  has  gone  out 
to  her  and  her  children  from  all  the  world, 
Is  beyond  measure. 

The  mind's  eye  turns,  too,  to  the  new 
President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  In  taking  up 
his  burden.  To  his  own  prayer,  we  add  ours: 
God  grant  him  wisdom  and  strength  to  know 
and  to  do  the  things  that  must  be  done. 

This  should,  of  course,  l>e  a  time  of  re- 
union, a  time  of  general  dedication,  when 
Americans  of  all  persuasions  draw  closer  In 
their  mutual  need. 

If  the  death  of  President  Kennedy  en- 
genders bitterness  among  the  people  be 
served,  we  shall  betray  his  sacrifice.  If  It 
brings  new  resolve  to  meet  the  challenge 
together,  John  P.  Kennedy  may  rest  content. 

(From  the  Warren  Ck>unty  (Pa.)   Observer, 
Nov.  25,  1963] 

OBscavATiONS :  CoiucoN  Loss 

(By  Bob  Walsh) 

Por  the  past  3  days  we  have  lived  as  a 
nation  in  concert.  We  have  set  aside  our 
differences  and  even  those  whose  philoso- 
phies of  government,  economics,  and  perhaps 
we  should  Include  religion,  were  not  parallel 
to  those  of  o\ir  late  President,  have  added 
their  voices  to  the  torrential  expressions  of 
praise  and  respect  which  have  occupied  much 
of  the  television  time. 

Some  will  label  this  hypocrisy,  and  there  Is 
little  doubt  that  there  Is  a  measiure  of  It 
to  be  found  wherever  hiunans  are  Involved. 
But  we  prefer  to  believe  that  It  represents  a 
large  degree  of  respect.  Respect  for  an  op- 
ponent In  some  cases,  but  also  a  previously 
unexpressed  esteem  by  many  who  believed 
that  here  was  a  leader  of  whom  we  could  be 
Justly  proud. 

These  days  have  proved  that  we  may  not 
be  In  complete  agreement  on  all  Issues,  but 
we  are  In  agreement  that  there  must  be 
action.  We  honor  this  young  man  for  his 
courage  to  act  and  the  Intellect  and  Integrity 
which  supported  It.  Though  each  of  us 
might  have  a  different  way  of  attaining  the 
desired  ends,  most  of  us  would  support  such 
a  leader  once  our  Nation  were  committed. 

UN-AMERICAN? 

We  have  written  that  this  tragic  act  was 
un-American.  This  is  not  altogether  true.  It 
is  true  in  the  sense  that  the  American  way 
Is  not  one  of  violence  and  that  we  do  not 
believe  In  resolving  our  differences  through 
riot  and  military  actions.  It  Is  true  that 
whatever  an  assassination  may  represent.  Its 
purposes  never  are  attained  through  such  an 
action. 

It  Is  American  In  that  It  is  limited  to  the 
death  of  one  official,  and  not  the  overturn  of 
a  government.  It  U  American  In  that  It 
tends  to  bring  us  together  In  a  more  closely 
knit  relationship  as  a  nation. 

It  Is  American  because  such  an  act  would 
be  much  more  difficult  to  manage  In  nations 
which  are  less  free  and  where  the  carrying 
of  weapons  or  the  permit  to  use  them  Is  very 
limited.  It  Is  American  because  an  assassi- 
nation In  most  nations  would  necessarily  be 
accomplished  by  the  military,  thus  repre- 
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sentlng  not  a  personal  wiilm,  but  a  desire 
on  the  part  of  a  political  group. 

In  fact,  the  very  characteristics  which 
ease  the  way  of  the  assassin  In  the  United 
States  make    the    violence    represented   ex- 


tremely un-American.     , 

WHT* 

The  question  constantly  asked  Is  why  tills 
costly  loss  of  life  Is  allowed  to  occur  if  our 
God  Is  Just.  If  this  question  is  being  put 
to  the  predominantly  Christian  share  of  our 
population  the  answer  1«  an  easy  one  His- 
tory, and  specifically  the  Bible,  plainly  re- 
veal that  the  leading  figures  In  man's 
background  often  are  lost  at  a  relatively 
young  age.  ' 

But  many  of  those  who  have  contributed 
the  most,  accomplished  much  of  it  and 
sometimes  almost  aU  of  It.  through  their 
deaths,  which  at  the  time  caused  others  to 
ask.  "Why?     Why?" 

We  have  lost  a  very  strong  crutch.  It  has 
been  taken  away  from  us  suddenly,  not  al- 
lowing us  time  to  dwell  on  how  we  will  man- 
age. We  now  must  walk  without  that 
crutch,  both  as  a  nation  of  people  who 
should  be  better  Informed  today  about  what 
Is  going  on  m  government  than  they  were 
3  days  ago,  and  as  leaders  who  must  forget 
much  of  their  petty  politicking  and  resolve 
the  problems  before  us  with  wise,  positive 
action. 

The  death  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
reaches  many  of  us  because  of  our  vicarious 
tendencies.  He  represented  a  promising 
young  gentleman,  well  informed,  courage- 
ous, and  personable.  He  had  an  obviously 
good  family  relationship,  much  as  the  aver- 
age  American  family  either  has  or  would 
like  to  have.  He  was  many  of  us  personi- 
fied If  we  could  shape  our  lives  without  the 
effort  he  represented.  Or  even  with  such 
effort.     All  of  us  are  not  so  blessed. 

And  perhaps  It  Is  this  personal  aspect  that 
has  brought  a  share  of  the  grief  Into  each 
of  our  lives  and  has  made  It  seem  almost  a 
part  of  our  homes.  At  least  this  Is  the  way 
It  has  been  with  millions  of  Americans 
whose  sense  of  a  great  loss  this  past  week- 
end has  been  deeply  felt. 

Why?  We  shall  learn  the  answer  to  that 
even  as  we  help  shape  It  through  our  own 
actions  In  the  days  to  come. 


(Prom  the  Warren  (Pa.)  Tlmes-Mlrror.  Nov 

25, 19«3) 

John  PrrzcxRALo  Kennedy 

As  the  shadows  of  evening  fall  across  this 

day  of  mourning,  we  shall  all  settle  down  to 

hope  for  a  brighter  tomorrow. 

We  no  longer  hope  that  we  will  awake  to 
find  that  It  has  all  been  a  bad  dream;  a  Joke 
In  bad  taste.  But  we  do  hope  that,  from  this 
tragic  event,  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  we  shall  achieve 
a  new  dedication  of  purpose. 

John  Pitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  elected  to  the  Presidency.  He  was 
a  man  of  controversy.  He  aroiised  violent 
likes  and  dislikes.  He  was  a  man  with  a 
purpose  and  a  program— a  program  which 
some  disagreed  with. 

Yet  In  that  Instant  when  a  bullet  slammed 
into  hU  brain,  he  became  simply  a  man  and 
In  that  same  moment,  we  all  became  Just  one 
thing— Americans:  not  Republicans  or  Dem- 
ocrats; Americans,  nor  Catholics.  Protestants 
Jews,  black,  white  or  yellow  or  red,  but" 
simply,  Americans.  i 

We  were  so  stunned,  ab  unbelieving,  so 
stricken  with  grief  that  this  young,  viui  man 
had  been  mercilessly  cut  down  In  the  very 
prime  of  life,  that  we  had  little  emotional 
room  to  work  up  a  deep  hatred  for  the  arro- 
gant, twisted,  vicious  dog  who  destroyed  him. 
We  learned  the  deep  truth  of  John  Donne's 
lines:  "Send  not  to  see  for  whom  the  beU 
tolls.  It  tolls  for  thee."  Indeed,  all  of 
America  was  diminished  by  the  death  and  by 


the  manner  of  the  death  of  tills  man  who 
was  our  35th  President  and  the  4th  to  fall 
to  the  bullet  of  an  assasln. 

Texans,  particularly  residents  of  Dallas, 
are  stricken  not  only  with  grief,  but  with 
shame  and  guilt;  shame  that  in  their  city 
the  fabulous  "Big  D'  of  song  and  story,  a 
man  like  the  assassin  coiUd  live  unnoticed 
among  them,  to  spring  Into  sudden.  Infamous 
notoriety  by  pulling  the  trigger  on  a  rifle. 

We  all  share  that  guilt  and  shame,  because 
there  must  be  something  very  wrong  with 
a  Nation  which  can  allow  such  an  Individual 
to  grow  to  manhood  without  the  attention 
of  the  police  or  the  mental  hospitals. 

There  Is  something  wrong  with  an  Amer- 
ica which  can  take  back  to  its  soil  a  man  like 
the  killer;  a  man  who  had  renounced  his 
American  citizenship,  married  a  Russian 
woman  and  who.  when  he  had  been  refused 
Russian  citizenship,  came  crawling  on  his 
knees  to  the  American  Embassy  to  ask  per- 
mission to  go  "home"  and  to  even  borrow 
the  money  to  do  so  from  embassy  officials 

What  went  on  in  the  mind  of  this  killer 
as  he  was  growing  up?  Why  didn't  someone 
notice  him— someone  understand  that  In  the 
darkness  of  his  mind  he  was  hatching  a  dead- 
ly hatred  which  would  find  such  terrible  ex- 
pression? 

Yet  we  are  a  tolerant  people,  even  as  John 
Pitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  tolerant,  open- 
hearted  man.  Just  as  his  own  openness  led 
him  to  ride  through  Dallas  with  the  bullet- 
proof plastic  bubble  of  his  car  stowed  away, 
so  did  the  tolerance  of  our  society  permit 
a  mad  dog  Marxist  to  grow  up  among  us. 

There  are  ironies  In  this  murder  which 
strike  deep.  The  right  wing  had  accused  Mr 
Kennedy  of  being  too  friendly  with  the 
Communists,  yet  It  was  an  avowed  lover  of 
communism  that  klUed  him.  Mere  logic 
would  have  made  It  seem  more  likely  that 
his  death,  If  It  was  to  come  like  this,  would 
have  come  at  the  hands  of  sc«ne  diehard 
segregationist,  or  some  hate-filled  right  wing- 
er like  the  one  who  only  a  few  weeks  before 
had  assaulted  and  Insulted  Adlal  Stevenson 
In  that  same  city. 

The  world  Is  sadly  out  of  Joint  when  in 
the  midst  of  great  prosperity,  great  culture 
great  promise,  we  can  suddenly  be  thrust 
back  into  the  Middle  Ages;  back  to  the  time 
when  drug-crazed  youths,  obeying  the  com- 
mands of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  first 
brought  the  word  assassin  Into  the  lexi- 
cons. 

It  Is  a  thing  almost  as  Incomprehensible 
as  the  deed  Itself. 

As  far  as  the  man  whose  life  was  taken 
what  can  one  say?  We  have  disagreed  with 
some  of  his  policies,  as  we  have  disagreed 
with  many  men  In  power.  But  like  any 
American,  we  mo\u-n  his  death  and  the 
manner  of  his  passing.  Perhaps  the  best 
that  anyone  can  say  Is  to  quote  the  words  of 
a  little  Yankee  lawyer  as  he  closed  In  death 
the  eyes  of  another  President  who  had  fallen 
to  a  mad  dog's  bullet: 

"Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 
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The  late  President  Kennedy  was  a  re- 
markable man,  gifted  in  many  ways  and 
respected  by  everyone.    It  was  not  al- 
ways that  I  agreed  with  his  philosophy  of 
government  and  perhaps  his  methods, 
but  his  patriotism  and   sincerity  were 
never  questioned  and  there  was  never 
doubt  about  his   loyalty   to   the  ideals 
which  have  made  our  Nation  great.    He 
was  a  real  leader  of  men  and  although 
he  was  persistent  in  advancing  his  own 
ideas,  he  saw  the  point  of  view  of  those 
in  opposition  to  him.    I  can  recall  few 
men  of    my   time   who   have   made    a 
greater  impression  cm  more  people  than 
did  President  Kennedy.    His  thinking 
was    challenging    and    stimulated    the 
imagination  of  aU  our  citizens.    Indeed 
I  am  convinced  that  his  mind  was  so 
active  he  was  an  enigma  to  those  who 
would  overthrow  our  form  of  govern- 
ment and  baffled  them.    Above  all  he 
was  a  Christian  gentleman. 

People  everywhere,  shocked  by  the  un- 
expected crisis  which  confronts  the 
world  by  his  death,  have  expressed  real, 
sincere  and  deep  sympathy.  Men  and 
women  have  forgotten  their  political  dif- 
ferences, and  overcome  by  loyalty  to 
America  and  with  confidence  that  his 
work  was  not  in  vain,  are  united  and  de- 
termined to  carry  on  in  the  best  tra- 
dition of  our  beloved  country.  As  an 
example  of  the  universal  feeling  I  append 
to  these  remarks  a  telegram  I  received 
from  the  Pirst  Aid  and  Rescue  Squad, 
Matawan,  N.J.,  which  reads  as  follows: 
May  we  ask  you,  •  •  •  to  convey,  when 
you  think  the  time  and  place  to  be  proper 
and  fitting,  our  feeling  of  sympathy  to  Mrs 
Kennedy  and  her  family. 

As  further  evidence  of  the  universal 
feeling  which  is  held  throughout  the 
country,  I  add  a  poem  written  by  a  good 
friend  of  mine,  Paul  T.  Flood,  of  Winter 
Park,  Fla.,  who  is  a  stanch  Republican, 
but  above  all  a  loyal  American : 
John  Pitzgiraij)  Kennxdt — Novzmbes  22 
1963 


Mr.    AUCHINCLOSS.     Mr.    Speaker, 
it  is  difBcult  to  express  adequately  one's 
feelings  when  a  tragedy  is  so  immense 
and  so  intense  that  it  affects  intimately 
our  whole  Nation  and  in  a  real  way  the 
enUre  world.    The  human  mind  is  in- 
capable of  expressing  itself  under  such 
circumstances  and   words   in   any   lan- 
guage are  entirely  inadequate.    In  a  sit- 
uation of  such  poignant  magnitude  one 
instinctively  turns  to  Almighty  God  and 
calls  on   Him   for  faith   and   comfort 
guidance  and  courage.     Such   an   atti- 
tude is  evident  everywhere  today  on  all 
sides  and  if  any  possible  good  could  come 
as  a  result  of  this  tragic  assassination, 
it  is  this  renewal  of  our  faith  in  the 
Gkxi  we  trust. 


Would  I  had  words  to  write  a  threnody 
To  honor  John  Pitzgerald  Kennedy. 

History  must  fully  Judge  his  acts 

I  am  too  close — ^must  deal  with  facts 

Distorted  by  hearsay  and  sniping. 

By  petty  malcontented  griping. 

Should  he  have  died  a  World  War  hero 

When  hla  survival  chance  seemed  zero? 

What  star  of  fate,  what  gesture  callous 

Beguiled  him  on  to  die  In  Dallas 

Of  bullet  fired  from  ambushed  gun? 

Must  we  suppose  his  work  Is  done? 

No !    No !    We  all  helped  trip  that  hammer ! 

Our  national  voice  must  lose  its  stammer 

Must  rise  In  swelling,  vibrant  tone 

Until  his  dream  comes  to  Its  own! 

Dear  Jack,  enjoy  your  rocking  chair 

In  peace.  In  clear  celestial  air. 

With  certain  knowledge  that  your  drive, 

Yoxir  grasp  of  history  stays  alive; 

You  gave  us  In  your  youth  and  prime 

What  we  must  carry  on  through  time. 

Mr.  BURLESON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
today  is  especially  set  aside  for  tributes 
to  the  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy, 
it  seems  appropriate  to  place  in  the  R«c- 
oRD  a  proclamation  issued  by  the  Hon- 
orable R.  R.  Kelley.  mayor  of  the  city  of 
Stamford.  Tex.,  located  in  my  congres- 
sional district. 

It  is  with  appreciation  and  justifiable 
pride  that  I  make  this  request.  The 
proclamation  of  Mayor  Kelley  followed 
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a  memorial  service  held  at  the  First  Bap- 
tist Church  In  Stamford  on  Monday  fol- 
lowing the  death  of  our  late  President. 
It  was  issued  on  behalf  of  the  sorrowing 
citizens  of  that  city,  and  it  pleases  me 
to  present  it  here,  that  others  may  know 
of  this  action: 

PaOCLAMATION    OF  THI  CmZKNS    OF  TH«   CTTT 

or  Stamfoko,  Tn. 

WltJi  our  hearts  today  we  proclaim  our 
sorrow  as  cltlxens  of  Stamford  for  the  death 
of  our  President.  John  F.  Kennedy.  Joining 
In  the  bereavement  of  this  cur  land  of  free 
men.  the  United  States  of  America,  and  may 
we  with  bowed  heads  today  renew  our  al- 
legiance to  oxir  Nation  before  Ood.  for  the 
solemn  event  of  November  22,  1963  at  Dallas, 
Tex.  has  happened  and  cannot  be  denied  and 
must  be  remembered  as  the  day  on  which  for 
a  tragic  moment  the  Imperfections  of  man 
tarnished  by  hatred,  malice,  and  distrust 
merged  to  take  the  life  of  our  President. 
This  moment  of  personal  tragedy  for  the 
family  of  John  F.  Kennedy  is  magnified  by 
the  tragedy  and  bereavement  felt  by  each 
true  American  that  this  sorrowful  event 
could  happen  in  oxir  land  and  It  Is  clear 
that  not  one  of  us  can  deny  our  duty  to 
America,  faithful  to  our  heritage,  that  we 
must  move  forward  along  the  rood  of  reason 
toward  faith  In  our  Ood  with  charity  and 
good  will  toward  all  men  and  against  all 
bigotry  and  all  evils  that  afflict  our  town,  our 
Nation,  and  our  world. 

Therefore,  this  day  Is  proclaimed  as  a  day 
of  mourning  In  the  city  of  Stamford,  Tex.,  for 
our  President,  John  P.  Kennedy,  that  we  may 
In  his  memory  give  aui  best  for  America 
In  the  days  ahead  In  support  of  our  Nation 
under  the  leadership  of  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  with  God's  blessing. 

Olven  under  my  hand  and  seal  of  office, 
this  25th  day  of  November  AJ3.  1993. 

R.  R.  Kmxet, 
Mayor,  The  City  of  Stamford,  Tex. 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
the  fourth  time  in  the  history  of  our 
Nation  a  President  has  been  assassi- 
nated, and  now  this  generation  shares 
the  shock  and  the  grief  experienced  by 
other  Americans  before  us  in  the  wake 
of  such  a  terrible  tragedy.  We  are 
understanding  of  the  great  sorrow  that 
now  consumes  the  parents  of  John  P. 
Kennedy,  his  wife  and  children,  brothers 
and  sisters,  and  all  who  held  him  dear, 
and  our  hearts  go  out  to  them. 

We  are  ashamed,  too.  that  a  fellow 
American  could  have  so  defiled  our 
Nation  by  committing  this  barbarous 
act.  He  had  learned,  as  a  Marxist,  that 
assassination  was  a  recommended 
method  of  Communist  action. 

But  through  this  whole  nightmare 
our  Government  and  its  people  have 
performed  in  the  highest  tradition  and 
we  have,  spontaneously,  shown  the 
whole  world  the  strength  of  our  Consti- 
tution and  demonstrated  the  unmatched 
qualities  of  a  true  Republic.  Never  for 
a  moment  did  the  structure  of  our  Gov- 
ernment tremble.  We  have  moved  from 
one  President  to  another  with  absolute 
confidence.  We  have  a  great  deal  to  be 
proud  of. 

Our  way  of  government  and  our  way 
of  life  met  the  greatest  possible  test 
magnificently.  We  are  able,  therefore, 
even  now.  to  lock  ahead  to  the  future 
with  pride  and  hope.  And  this.  I  am 
sure,  is  exactly  what  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  would  have  wanted. 

Mr.  SCHNEEBELI.  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
we  reflect  on  the  fine  qualities  of  John  F. 


Kennedy,  we  are  impressed  by  the 
breadth  of  his  character — compstssion- 
ate.  dynamic,  religious,  genteel,  witty, 
warm  and  vibrant,  intellectual,  re- 
sourceful.   We  could  continue  at  length. 

This  was  a  great  man,  struck  down  in 
the  prime  of  life  as  he  was  Just  hitting 
his  stride.  The  blow  was  sudden  and 
vicious,  shocking  and  unbelievable.  As- 
suredly, the  Kennedy  family  is  now 
aware  of  the  great  love  which  the  Amer- 
ican people,  and  the  entire  world,  held 
for  our  late  President. 

As  a  nation,  we  are  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  an  able  and  ex- 
perienced statesman  and  legislator,  as 
our  new  President,  and  to  him  we  pledge 
our  support  and  understanding. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  now  that 
almost  2  weeks  have  passed  since  the 
tragic  assassination  of  our  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  murder  of  his 
assassin,  I.  like  millions  of  Americans, 
have  been  offering  my  prayers  for  the 
repose  of  the  soul  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  for  Almighty  God  to  bring  strength 
and  comfort  to  his  widow,  children,  and 
family. 

Words  of  sympathy  carry  very  little 
meaning,  but  one  message  I  bring  to  all 
people,  speaking  for  myself.  In  politics 
and  in  my  position  as  a  Member  of  the 
House,  I  have  had  many  differences  of 
opinion  with  our  late  President,  but 
never  have  I  allowed  these  differences 
to  reflect  disrespect  upon  the  Presidency 
or  the  individual  holding  that  office. 
Why  this  fine  young  man  should  have 
had  his  life  snuffed  out  in  such  a  hor- 
rible manner,  we  will  never  really  know. 
The  answer  will  remain  with  our  Maker. 

Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  vigor- 
ous young  man  who  began  his  successful 
career  in  public  office  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  been  taken  from  us. 
The  tragic  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  was  an  act  of  such  violence  to 
our  way  of  life  that  no  American  will 
ever  forget  It. 

The  murder  of  President  Kennedy  was 
a  dastardly  blow  at  a  brave  man  and 
an  attack  on  the  American  system  of 
government.  The  presidential  office  is 
the  greatest  elective  office  of  cur  democ- 
racy— it  Is  sacred  to  our  citizens.  Even 
a  verbal  threat  directed  at  the  President 
is  a  threat  to  that  which  we  hold  near 
and  dear. 

Perhaps  there  is  no  more  fitting  time 
than  now  to  emphasize  to  our  fellow 
citizens  the  distinctions  in  political  life 
to  which  President  Johnson  referred  last 
week  in  his  address  before  the  joint  ses- 
sion.   He  said : 

Our  American  unity  does  not  depend  on 
unanimity. 

The  qualities  which  unite  us  as  Amer- 
icans are  at  the  very  foundation  of  Amer- 
ican government.  They  are  our  constitu- 
tional principles. 

Public  figures  and  their  attitudes  for 
one  another  have  little  connection  with 
whatever  partisan  differences  may  sepa- 
rate them  on  the  Issues  which  they  are 
elected  to  decide.  This  characteristic  of 
Judging  policies  apart  from  personalities 
brings  to  our  democracy  one  of  its  finest 
and  most  distinguishing  features.  Free- 
men resolve  their  differences  in  the  arena 


of  fact  where  they  meet  in  an  atmosphere 
of  mutual  personal  respect. 

John  Kennedy  believed  In  the  Amer- 
ican dream  as  much  as  any  man  ever 
has.  He  fought  valiantly  for  its  realiza- 
tion. 

Then  a  demented  mind  that  had  ex- 
pressed preference  for  a  totalitarian 
system  which  threatens  freedom  the 
world  over  shot  down  that  valiant  fight- 
er. Time  can  never  diminish  the  cry  of 
"Why?"  that  aU  of  us  uttered  on  that 
dreadful  day. 

In  expressing  this  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  our  late  President,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  include  with  my  remarks 
the  text  of  the  weekly  column  I  released 
this  week  to  the  news  media  In  my  coii- 
gressional  district: 

Trk  Latz  John  F.  Kzknedt 

Our  Nation's  heart  Is  heavy.  A  man  who 
brought  enthusiasm  and  verve  to  the  coun- 
try's highest  elective  office  has  gone  to  his 
last  reward.  The  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  senseless  and  hein- 
ous act.  His  assassin  did  violence  not  only 
to  a  man  but  to  a  noble  democratic  Institu- 
tion. 

I  was  In  Rochester  when  the  news  of  the 
President's  death  came.  My  Initial  re«M;tlon 
was  doubtless  the  same  that  many  had :  this 
was  some  cruel  Joke.  It  Just  could  not  have 
happened.  Then,  disbelief  turned  to  hor- 
rible shock  and  grief. 

After  sending  a  message  of  sympathy  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  other  members  of  the 
Kennedy  family,  I  felt  It  essenUal  to  wire 
President  Johnson  pledging  my  fuU  support 
to  him  as  he  was  summoned  to  defend  the 
Constitution  in  this  time  of  national  crisis. 
Then  I  Immediately  returned  to  Washington. 

The  Saturday  foUowlng  the  President's 
death  was  a  sorrowful  occasion.  The  leaden 
skies  over  the  Nation's  Capital  and  the  steady 
rain  spoke  their  own  mournful  message. 

Many  of  my  colleagues  gathered  In  the 
Capitol  In  small  groups  on  Satxirday  morn- 
ing. Some  there  had  witnessed  the  tragedy 
of  the  day  before.  They  found  words  escaped 
them  when  they  tried  to  talk  about  what 
had  happened.  Nobody  pressed  for  Informa- 
tion. We  knew  from  the  news  media  the 
tragic  sequence  of  events. 

That  afternoon,  I  Joined  hundreds  of  other 
Congressmen  and  Senators  In  a  solemn  Jour- 
ney to  the  White  House.  We  went  to  pay  our 
final  respects  to  a  man  who  had  served  his 
country  faithfully. 

I  could  not  help  but  be  struck  by  the 
contrast  of  this  visit  to  the  White  House 
and  the  last  time  I  had  been  there  a  few 
months  ago.  On  that  occasion.  President 
Kennedy  had  held  an  evening  reception  for 
the  new  Members  of  Congress. 

I  recalled  going  In  the  same  entrance  and 
being  greeted  by  the  President.  He  and  I 
had  engaged  In  a  few  minutes  of  conversa- 
tion. We  had  discussed  the  needs  and  in- 
terests of  our  Nation  and  Its  people.  It  had 
been  an  occasion  to  remember.  Men  from 
opposing  political  parties  gathered  as 
friends. 

Now,  the  door  of  the  White  House  was 
draped  In  black.  There  was  no  lively  con- 
versation. There  was  no  conversation.  We 
walked  into  the  East  Room,  near  the  room 
where  the  President  and  I  had  talked  on 
that  earlier  occasion.  Each  of  us  paused  at 
the  casket  and  then  moved  on.  Hiere  was 
little  said  on  the  trip  back  to  Capitol  Hill. 

Sunday  and  Monday  were  days  of  grief 
for  the  country,  too.  The  sadness  brought 
by  President  Kennedy's  death  was  evident  on 
every  face. 

I  was  in  the  Caplt^  rotunda  when  the 
honor  guard  bore  the  casket  from  the  Lin- 
coln catafalque  to  the  caisson,  and  the  cor- 
tege began^  the  last  trip  from  Capitol  Hill. 
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Somehow,  you  felt  the  sorrow  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death  and  the  need  for  the  country 
to  dedicate  Itself  to  carrying  on  the  busl- 
ness   of   freedom. 

Now.  that  the  remains  of  President  Ken- 
nedy have  been  laid  to  rest  In  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  and  a  new  administration 
takes  the  reins  of  Government.  I  feel  each 
of  us  must  personally  accept  the  obllgaUon 

*°'i^K  'Of  **»•  «o^  that  are  our  herit- 
age. The  bitter  divisions  which  too  fre- 
quenUy  have  occupied  people  In  the  recent 
past  should  be  forgotten.  Strong  partisan 
feeling  should  spring  from  love  of  country 
not  from  hate  directed  at  opponents 

America  Is  fortunate  to  have  a  system  per- 
mitting the  kind  of  continuity  of  govern- 
ment we  are  seeing  today.  Our  memorial  to 
John  F.  Kennedy  should  and  can  be,  there- 
fore, assuring  the  Imperishability  of  the  U.S 
Government.  ^  v/.o. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  our- 
selves to  the  fact  that  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  will  no 
longer  be  with  us. 

Never  before  have  the  hearts  of  so 
many  mUllons  of  Americans  been  so 
touched  and  saddened  as  by  the  death 
of  a  beloved  leader. 

Our  President  is  dead.     The  leader- 
ship of  the  NaUon  continues  under  the 
hand  of  a  new  Chief  Executive,  backed  by 
a  grieving  great  Nation,  united  in  sor- 
row, but  welded  into  a  strength  to  carry 
forth  the  best  of  American  ideals. 
#^  sudden,  tragic,  and  violent  death 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
has  stunned  the  people  of  America  and 
those  of  the  entire  free  world.    The  news 
of   the   terrible   tragedy    reaching   into 
homes,  business  places,  meetings,  con- 
ferences,  and   street  comers   was   met 
with  a  general  feeling  of  astonishment 
horror,    and    disbeUef.     As    the    initial 
shock  wore  off,  it  was  replaced  by  a  gen. 
eral  feeling  of  suppressed  anger,  frus- 
tration and  deep  personal  loss— a  feel- 

,.^^}  ^^^^  ^^  ^^«1'  »  part  of  us  died 
With  him.  Not  only  had  the  Captain 
of  the  Ship  fallen,  but  a  beloved  and 
respected  leader  had  become  an  honored 
martyr. 

Here  in  our  own  United  States  the 
impossible  turned  into  reality.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  become  a  victim  on 
the  altar  of  freedom  and  justice  through 
assassination.  He  was  a  victim  of  the 
times  in  which  we  Uve,  and  all  society 
must  bear  a  portion  of  the  blame 

Surviving  the  batUes  and  holocaust  of 
war.  having  fought  and  conquered  phys- 
ical disabilities  and  seemingly  insur- 
mountable social  and  political  obstacles 
he  was  struck  down  by  ap  assassin's  bul- 
lets after  serving  nobly  for  2  years  10 
months  and  2  days  in  the  highest  ^t 
our  country  had  to  offer. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  martyr- 
J?°i  Tl^  forever  remain  a  tribute  to  the 
high  ideals  he  set  as  his  objective.  Dur- 
ing his  short  lifetime,  his  dedication  to 
these  high  objectives  has  insured  him  an 
everlasting  place  in  history. 

Prom  this  time  forward  he  will  Uve 
in  the  hearts  of  his  fellow  Americans 

We  shall  miss  him  for  many  reasons- 
foremost  because  of  his  love  for  his  God' 
his  country  and  the  millions  of  Amer- 
icans who  considered  him  their  leader 
and  their  friend. 

We  willingly  share  with  his  family 
and  especially  his  young  and  bereaved 
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wife   and  lovely  children,   the   terrible 
sorrow  that  has  befallen  them. 

As  our  President,  he  belonged  to  us— 
to  all  of  the  people  of  this  NaUon.  No 
person  could  ever  fill  the  void  created  by 
the  foul  deed  of  a  perverted,  twisted 
mind  whose  well-aimed  shot  brought  to 
an  end  the  close  family  and  patriotic 
ties  that  surrounded  him. 

John  F.  Kennedy,  the  first  President 
of  the  Catholic  faith  demonstrated  that 
he  was  indeed  a  good  Christian,  and  also 
that  his  kind  of  Christianity  was  a 
strength  to  his  serving  the  whole  people 
of  the  whole  Nation  under  the  Consti- 
tution and  under  God. 

I  close  with  a  poem  which  is  truly  sym- 
bolic of  his  belief  in  God  and  which 
perhaps  best  expresses  his  concept  of  life 
and  death. 

A  Voice  Psou  Hkavxn 
I  am  home  In  heaven,  dear  ones; 

Oh,  so  happy  and  so  bright! 
There  U  perfect  Joy  and  beauty 

In  this  everlasting  light. 

All  the  pain  and  grief  Is  over. 

Every  restless  tossing  passed; 
I  am  now  at  peace  forever. 

Safely  home  In  heaven  at  last. 

Did  you  wonder  I  so  calmly 

Trod  the  valley  of  the  shade? 
Oh!  but  Jesus'  love  Illumined 

Every  dark  and  fearful  glade. 
And  He  came  himself  to  meet  me 

In  that  way  so  hard  to  tread; 
And  with  Jesus'  arm  to  lean  on. 

Could  I  have  one  doubt  or  drecul? 
Then  you  must  not  grieve  so  sorely. 

For  I  love  you  dearly  still; 
Try  to  look  beyond  earth's  shadows, 

Pray  to  trust  our  Father's  wUl. 
There  Is  work  still  waiting  for  you. 

So  you  miist  not  idly  stand; 
Do  It  now,  while  life  remalneth — 

You  shall  rest  In  Jesus'  land. 
When  that  work  Is  all  completed. 

He  will  gently  call  you  home; 
Oh,  the  rapture  of  that  meeting. 

Oh.  the  Joy  to  see  you  come! 


Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  join  my 
colleagues  today  in  paying  a  tribute  of 
respect  to  our  departed  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  was  so  ruth- 
lessly feUed  by  the  bullet  of  a  foul  assas- 
sin on  Nevember  22.    In  our  expressions 
here  on  the  fioor  of  the  House  we  are 
also  voicing  the  sentiment  of  millions  of 
Americans  throughout  the  United  States 
and     countless     millions     of      people 
throughout  the  world.    The  full  effect 
of  his  untimely  death  wiU  not  be  known 
for  many  years  to  come,  if  ever.    History 
will  record  his  determination,  vigor,  and 
courage,  and  his  accomplishments'  will 
give  him  a  prominent  place  In  the  haU 
of  fame,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
he  had  such  a  limited  time  within  which 
to  implement  his  far-reaching  programs. 
His  untimely  death  came  as  a  severe 
shock  and  a  personal  loss  to  all  of  us  who 
had  the  privilege  of  working  with  him 
Many  of  us  have  fond  recoUecUons  of 
him  as  he  served  with  us  in  this  House 
His  attractive  appearance,  genial  per- 
sonality and  personal  charm  ingratiated 
him  with  all  who  came  in  contact  with 
him.     His  dedication  to  public  service 
^^^  ^  inspiration  to  all  who  worked 
with  him. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  his  charming 
wife  who  labored  so  effectively  with  him 
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during  his  life  and  displayed  such  mag- 
nificent grace  and  courage  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Her  demeanor  set  new 
standards  of  womanly  devotion  and  dig- 
nity which  touched  the  hearts  of  mil- 
lions. 

We  also  grieve  for  his  two  attractive 
children  who  have  been  deprived  of  the 
wise  and  sympathetic  guidance  of  a  kind 
and  loving  father. 

The  outpouring  of  high  foreign 
dignitaries  at  President  Kennedy's  fu- 
neral was  evidence  of  the  admiration  and 
respect  he  enjoyed  throughout  the  world 
This  popularity,  due  in  part,  to  his  mag- 
netism and  charm  also  resulted  from  his 
firm  action  in  the  Cuban  situation  when 
firmness  was  required,  and  his  sincere 
Interest  In  the  cause  of  world  peace  as 
evidenced  by  his  sanction  of  the  test  ban 
treaty  and  other  international  negoUa- 
tions  for  the  promotion  of  a  better  un- 
derstanding among  nations. 

We  are  most  fortimate  in  having  such 
an  able  and  strong  leader  as  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  succeed  him.  But 
we  should  never  forget  that  It  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  who  recognized  the  im- 
portance of  a  capable  and  able  Vice 
President  fully  informed  and  trained  for 
the  role  and  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Chief  Executive. 

The  news  of  President  Kennedy's  as- 
sassination reached  me  in  my  office  here 
in  Washington  as  I  was  preparing  the 
radio  talk  I  make  to  my  constituents  each 
Saturday  night.  My  thoughts  of  that 
grim  moment  remain  as  my  tribute  to 
the  man  we  eulogize  today  and  I  would 
like  to  record  them  here  as  they  were 
carried  November  23.  1963.  by  radio  sta- 
tion WRVA  in  Richmond.  Va. : 

In  this  time  of  anguish  and  mourning  in 
our  country,  I  speak  to  you  with  a  heavy 
heart.  I  know  that  you  share  the  sadness 
that  has  enveloped  all  our  fellow  citizens 
and,  in  a  sense,  the  entire  world  because  of 
the  assaaslnaUon  and  the  death  on  yester- 
day of  our  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. The  stunned  lack  of  realization  of 
yesterday  has  turned  today  to  a  great  and 
vacant  sense  of  sorrow.  I  know  you  will 
understand  my  loss  for  words  to  adequately 
express  my  own  grief. 

The  dastardly  deed  that  took  place  In 
Dallas  will  be  deplored  by  every  American. 
President  Kennedy's  tragic  and  tintlmely 
death  will  be  a  great  loss  to  this  Nation  and 
wlU  be  seriously  felt  throughout  the  world 
It  Is  a  deep  wound  that  we  must  bind  with 
a  pledge  to  continue  his  work  for  peace, 
JusUce,  and  freedom  If  meaning  Is  to  be  given 
to  the  high  purpose  he  pursued. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  great  and  good 
man  and  an  exceptional  leader  who  provided 
this  country  with  wise  direction  in  a  period 
of  great  International  stress.  He  served  his 
country  in  war  and  peace  and  it  was  a  dedi- 
cated service.  He  was  my  friend  and  I 
cherished  his  friendship.  It  was  my  high 
prlvUege  to  work  with  him  when  he  was  In 
the  House  of  RepreeenUtlves.  It  Is  sUll 
difficult  to  believe  that  he  has  been  struck 
down  at  an  age  when  he  had  so  much  left 
to  give  to  his  country. 

The  work  of  the  Congress  will  continue 
with  what  I  feel  will  be  a  new  sense  of  dedi- 
cation. For  now  we  must  rally  behind  Presi- 
dent Johnson,  who  asked  yesterday,  on  hla 
arrival  in  Washington,  for  our  help  and  that 
of  God.  I  aak  you  to  Join  with  me  In  pledg- 
ing that  help  at  a  time  when  U  i«  aorelv 
needed. 
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Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  one 
of  those  who  shared  the  privilege  in  Jan- 
uary 1947  of  being  a  freshman  Congress- 
man with  John  P.  Kennedy.  During  that 
first  term,  our  offices  were  not  far  apart 
on  the  third  floor  of  the  Old  House  Office 
Building.  I  enjoyed  the  friendly  asso- 
ciation we  had  during  those  years  when 
he  was  in  the  House,  and  although  our 
contacts  were  infrequent  after  he  moved 
over  to  the  other  side  of  the  Capital,  I 
took  great  pride  in  welcoming  him  to 
Virginia's  largest  city,  Norfolk,  in  my 
district  during  his  successful  campaign 
for  the  Presidency.  I  look  back  upon 
that  particular  visit  with  a  great  deal  of 
pride  and  satisfaction  as  well  as  to  the 
privilege  of  serving  in  the  Congress  dur- 
ing the  peak  of  his  public  career  when  he 
was  our  President. 

Joining  my  colleagues  in  paying  trib- 
ute to  this  truly  great  American,  who 
was  our  friend,  I  would  like  to  quote 
editorials  from  the  two  newspapers  in 
my  district.  The  Norfolk  Virginian-Pi- 
lot carried  an  eloquent  memorial  to  John 
P.  Kennedy  and  his  contributions  to  the 
world  in  its  editorial  "To  Light  the  Lamps 
of  Cnrr  Time": 

In  scaxlet  and  blue  and  gre«n  and  purple, 
three  by  three  the  soverelgna  rode,  with 
pliimed  helmets,  gold  braid,  crlmaon  sashes 
and  jeweled  orders  flasiilng  In  the  sun.  Af- 
ter them  came  five  heirs  apparent,  40  more 
Imperial  or  royal  highnesses,  seven  queens 
and  a  scattering  of  special  ambassadors  from 
uncrowned  countries.  Together  they  repre- 
sented 70  nations  In  the  greatest  assemblage 
of  royalty  and  rank  ever  gathered  In  one 
place,  and  of  Its  kind,  the  last. — ^Barbara 
Tuchman,  "The  Guns  of  August." 

The  Kings  who  followed  a  black  riderless 
horse  on  May  30.  1910.  when  Britain  buried 
King  Edward  VII  and  those  who  followed 
another  black  riderless  horse  when  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  buried  yester- 
day alike  mourned  men  who  were  central  to 
their  time. 

After  the  death  of  Edward  Vn  there  were 
but  a  few  years  left  to  the  age  of  comfort 
and  established  order  to  which  historians 
have  given  his  name,  and  much  of  the  royal- 
ty represented  In  his  funeral  p>rocesslon  was 
snuiTed  out  in  the  upheaval. 

In  1914,  when  the  guns  of  August  began 
to  roar.  Viscount  Grey  stood  by  his  study 
window  and  said  to  a  visitor,  "The  lamps 
are  going  out  all  over  Europe;  we  shall  not 
see  them  lit  again  In  o\ir  lifetime."  When 
the  lamps  went  out,  th«  hopes  of  men  for  a 
world  at  peace  dimmed  and  flickered,  not  to 
be  revived  imtll  a  war  had  been  fought  to 
make  the  world  safe  for  democracy,  and  an- 
other and  greater  had  to  be  fought  over 
the  embers  of  the  first,  and  a  police  action 
fought  In  Korea,  and  a  host  of  lesser  wars. 

The  great  came  from  all  over  the  world 
yesterday  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  man 
who  had  begim  to  light  the  lamps  in  our 
time. 

A  dosen  members  of  reigning  royal  fam- 
ilies, 18  presidents,  85  foreign  and  defense 
ministers,  representing  53  nations,  they  came 
to  mourn  the  man  who  embodied  the  hope 
of  a  peaceful  tomorrow  for  the  whole  world. 

Far  more  than  Americans  realize,  the  46- 
year-old  President  with  the  boyish  good 
looks,  the  father  of  two  young  children,  the 
man  with  the  quick  mind  and  ready  wise- 
crack, represented  freedom  and  generosity 
and  man's  good  will  to  man  for  the  entire 
free  world  and  for  those  who  aspired  to 
freedom  In  the  lands  of  the  unfree. 

To  the  Berllners  who  lit  candles  In  thou- 
sands of  windows  In  honor  of  the  man  who 
had  only  recently  told  them,  Ich  bin  eln 
Berliner;    to   the   Africans   and   the   British 


and  the  Irish;  to  the  millions  who  felt  his 
loss  as  a  personal  stab  and  sought  to  express 
their  sympathy  in  some  way,  he  was  the 
good  man  who  tried  to  bridle  the  forces  of 
unlimited  destruction  and  find  a  path  to 
the  sunny  uplands. 

It  was  to  the  generation  who  talk  of  World 
War  n  as  their  war.  and  to  those  younger 
yet  who  hope  to  be  spared  their  war.  tliat 
Mr.  Kennedy  particularly  seemed  to  speak. 
It  Is  their  Idealism  and  Intelligence  that  he 
mustered,  and  they  grieve  for  his  brave 
young  widow  with  special  imderstandlng. 

In  the  few  months  between  the  Cuban 
confrontation  and  the  assassination  of  the 
President  so  senselessly  last  Friday,  there 
seemed  to  l>e  the  beginnings  of  the  chance 
of  reaching  some  understanding,  the  chance 
of  lighting  lamps  for  tomorrow.  That  hope 
must  not  be  burled  with  the  President. 

Let  us  look  to  the  first  few  lamps  that 
John  Kennedy  lit  throughout  the  world. 

The  Norfolk  Ledger -Star  has  beauti- 
fully expressed  our  pride  in  our  great 
President  and  departed  friend  in  a  trib- 
ute entitled  "Shoulder  High  We  Bring 
You  Home": 

"Today,  the  road  all  runners  come. 
Shoulder  high  we  bring  you  home. 
And  set  you  at  your  threshold  down. 
Townsman  of  a  stiller  town." 

A.  E.  HOUSMAN, 

To  an  Athlete  Dying  Young. 

Thovisands  of  mourning  Americans  today, 
as  yesterday,  passed  by  the  bier  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  where  lay  in  state  the 
body  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  touched  by  destiny 
for  the  ultimate  reach  of  fame  and  of 
tragedy. 

The  two  are  almost  one  in  the  light  shed 
by  the  brief  candle  of  his  life.  It  was  tragedy 
that  first  started  him  to  ultimate  fame,  for 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  walked  in  the 
shadow  of  his  brother.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy, 
Jr.,  as  long  as  his  elder  brother  lived.  It 
was  Joe  Kennedy  on  whom  their  father 
counted  to  make  the  Kennedy  name  even 
more  famovis.  It  was  only  when  Joe  was 
killed  in  World  War  n  that  Jack  Kennedy 
fell  heir,  some  say  unwillingly,  to  the  role 
of  public  service  his  father  planned  for  the 
eldest  son. 

So  the  gangling  Kennedy  cadet,  so  full 
of  charm,  so  full  of  life,  who  in  the  begin- 
ning may  far  rather  have  chosen  his  own 
way,  was  thrtist  by  tragedy  onto  the  path 
that  led  to  fame  and  prestige  and  power, 
with  all  the  cares  and  troubles  of  an  office 
whose  demands  are  really  known  only  to 
those  who  hold  it,  onto  the  path  that  led 
to  his  own  ultimate  tragedy. 

During  the  years  between  the  decision  to 
seek  public  office  since  Joe  could  not,  the 
young  man  prepared  himself  for  the  de- 
mands and  opportunities  of  political  life. 
He  was  well  equipped.  He  had  an  Inquiring 
mind.  He  was  an  intellectual.  He  was 
widely  read.  He  siirrounded  himself  with 
other  Intellectuals  on  whose  knowledge  and 
mentality  he  honed  fine  Ills  own. 

His  wit.  his  Intellect,  his  charm,  added 
to  a  prodigious  political  organization,  led 
him  to  the  highest  and  most  responsible 
position  in  the  free  world.  Except  for  the 
first  Cuban  crisis,  the  disaster  at  the  Bay 
of  Pigs,  when  It  appeared  to  many  that 
American  policy  was  paralyzed,  ne  led  his 
administration  with  ability  and  with  cour- 
age through  the  minor  crises  and  the  major 
crises.  America  stood  tall,  every  man  and 
woman  in  It,  in  the  Cuban  showdown  in 
October  1962.  There  has  been  critlcLsm. 
since,  that  later  on  the  cotmtry  did  not  re- 
quire of  the  Russians  what  at  first  we  seemed 
to  require;  but  in  the  moment  of  the  mis- 
sile challenge  and  in  moments  since  at  the 
Berlin  wall  and  checkpoints,  America  has 
stood  grim  and  fast. 
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From  that  steadfastness  has  developed 
wtiat  Khrusiiciiev  haa  chosen  to  call  the 
"spirit  of  Moscow."  It  represented  a  soft- 
ening, as  history  since  the  end  of  World  War 
II  Is  assessed,  of  histcrlc  Rxissian  obstinacy. 
The  President  moved  slowly  into  this  new 
area,  and  he  moved  cautiously.  He  was  not 
going  to  be  taken  In  by  any  suggestion  that 
a  mere  thaw  meant  all  sweetness  and  light 
forever. 

For  linked  with  the  Kennedy  intellect, 
whose  tools  were  logic  and  reason,  was  also 
a  deep-seated  pragmatism.  Almost,  one 
might  say.  a  touch  of  fatalism.  A  man 
reached  high,  but  settled  for  what  was  within 
his  grasp;  in  a  complex  world  no  (Hie  person 
Is  in  control  of  events  always. 

Hlst<M7  will  assess  the  less  than  3  years 
of  this  46-year-old  man's  Presidency  chiefly 
in  terms  of  foreign  policy.  There  were  no 
great  turns,  as  history  records  them.  In  his 
domestic  successes.  Most  of  his  ideas  had 
not  come  into  law. 

But  there  was  a  dcunestic  success  about 
his  shooting-star  career  that  blazed  so 
brightly  and  was  extinguished  near  Its 
zenith  that  will  mark  for  a  long  time  the 
place  he  held. 

He  brought  spirit  and  zest  and  learning  and 
intellectual  pursuit  to  the  White  House 
where  it  has  too  rarely  lieen  seen.  He  created 
a  leadership  for  art  and  drama,  and  his 
brave  and  lovely  wife  for  taste  and  discrimi- 
nation, and  he  brought  to  the  highest  office 
of  the  land  a  youthfulness  that,  whatever 
one  thought  of  his  politics,  swelled  the 
hearts  of  nearly  all  with  pride  and  affection. 
He  was  easy  to  oppose  as  a  politician;  as  a 
person  he  was  easier  to  love. 

His  p)er8onality  and  presence  shone  with  a 
bright  and  golden  light.  He  was  gay.  He 
had  the  gift  of  laughter.  He  was  active. 
"Vigor"  was  a  favorite  word,  and  he  used  It 
in  an  Intellectual  as  well  as  physical  context. 

Not  everyone  was  a  devotee  of  the  mystique 
that  already  had  begun  to  surround  him  in 
his  lifetime.  But  the  seeds  of  legend  were 
there  and  they  will  sprout  and  grow  and 
flower  now.  Today  the  Nation  thinks  of  the 
ultimate  reach  of  fame  and  of  tragedy  that 
overtook  John  F.  Kennedy.  But  townsman 
of  a  stiller  town  though  he  may  be  in  the 
ultimate  democracy  of  death,  the  shining 
legend  wiU  remember  him  in  other  words  of 
Housman's : 

"The  time  you  won  your  town  the  race. 
We  chaired  you  through  the  marketplace; 
Man  and  boy  stood  cheering  by. 
And  home  we  brought  you  shoulder-high." 

Mr.  DANIELS.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
redwood  has  fallen  in  the  forest.  A  mas- 
sive tree  has  been  felled  by  an  unfeeling 
hand  and  has  left  us  numb  with  remorse. 
The  soimd  of  the  fall  was  echoed  round 
the  world.  It  was  the  sound  of  the  fall 
of  our  late  President — John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

Our  sorrow  is  a  deep  well  and  leaves 
us  with  an  infinity  of  emptiness.  The 
loss  of  our  leader  makes  us  feel  like 
fatherless  children,  something  strangely 
unexplainable.     We  are  mystified. 

Yet  with  all  the  tragedy  that  has  un- 
folded, we  are  grateful  for  our  small 
blessings.  We  were  blessed  first  when 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  bom  In 
Brookline.  Mass.,  May  29, 1917.  We  were 
blessed  again  when  he  became  our  35th 
President  and  served  us  faithfully  for 
almost  3  years. 

He  exemplified  courage  as  a  way  of 
life  during  his  full -worked  days  on  earth 
and  exhibited  that  same  courage  until 
his  final  hour. 

He  believed  in  humanity  for  all  men 
and  proclaimed  from  his  Presidential 
chair  their  imequlvocal  right  to  It. 
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He  strengthened  our  faith,  not  only 
of  goodness  in  man,  but  In  high  office. 
He  maintained  his  own  simplicity, 
though  there  was  no  demand  for  It. 

He  took  upon  himself  enormous  tasks 
and  responsibilities,  and  by  his  acts  as 
a  man  wrote  a  new  meaning  for  the  word 
"duty." 

He  fought  first  with  his  body  and  later 
with  his  mind  for  the  preservation  of 
American  ideals,  and  survived  4  arduous 
years  of  military  combat. 

He  gave  us  peace  on  our  land  by  his 
deeds,  and  in  the  midst  of  its  greatest 
enjoyment,  was  shot  down  by  an  act 
known  and  expected  only  in  wartime. 

Why  was  this  despicable  deed  per- 
petrated and  carried  to  fruition?  Why 
is  the  history  of  man  besmirched  with 
the  untimely  death  of  good  men?  Why 
must  the  good  perish  and  the  evU 
survive? 

For  some,  conformity  or  violence  Is 
a  single  creed.  For  some,  violence  is 
their  only  byword.  For  some,  death  Is 
their  only  answer  in  seeking  solution. 

But  let  us  firmly  restate  and  give  full 
warning,  as  times  demand  strong  action, 
that  this  Nation  has  no  room  for  violent 
dissenters  but  a  peaceful  settlement  of 
all  differences  in  a  manner  dictated  by 
law. 

All  humanity  Is  rightly  convulsed  by 
this  vicious  deed  which  has  severed  the 
cord  of  life  between  a  great  man  and  his 
people— between  a  great  man  and  his 
family. 

But  something  strangely  mystical  has 
happened  to  us  through  all  of  this.  It 
Is  as  if  the  final  shattering  of  our  late 
President  s  life  on  that  fateful  black  Fri- 
day caused  his  spirit  to  seep  out  and 
pervade  a  whole  nation  of  people,  and 
even  the  world. 

He  shall  and  will  be  missed,  without 
doubt.  But  a  small  part  of  our  fair 
President  still  lives  In  the  heart  of  each 
of  us  today. 

He  was  a  great  man,  as  well  as  a  great 
leader.  Our  servant,  as  well  as  our 
master. 

Mr.  BELCHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last 
week  a  great  nation's  spirits  bent  low 
and  the  world's  head  bowed  to  humble 
sympathy  as  the  news  of  President  John 
Kennedy's  untimely  death  filled  the  cor- 
ridors of  this  era. 

With  stunned  faces  and  puzzled  eyes 
Americans  everywhere  quickly  turned 
back  the  pages  of  time  to  reminisce  and 
talk  in  low  tones  of  this  young  man's 
life— his  quick  rise  to  fame— his  ascen- 
sion to  the  highest  office  and  honor  this 
Nation  has  to  bestow.  Hearts  echoed  a 
lonely  cry  as  the  realization  dawned  that 

"vii°o'J5.^''  ''°'^^  "^^  ^^*^  -^^^  speak  with 
vigah  ;  no  longer  would  we  hear  the 
spontaneity  of  his  wit;  no  longer  could 
we  feel  the  impact  of  his  Ureless  nature 
President  Kennedy  had  passed  from  our 
sights. 

And  then,  just  as  our  hearts  strained 
to  an  almost  unbearable  point,  we  took 
courage— from  Mr.  Kennedy's  own  ex- 
ample—and "looked  forward.'  realizing 
that  the  future  of  a  'naUon  under  Ood" 
falters  not,  however  great  the  blow  but 
ever  unfolds  in  progressive  steps. 

I  knew  John  Kennedy  personally  I 
served  with  him  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives before  he  went  to  the  US 
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Senate.  Our  i^llosophy  of  government 
was  radically  different,  but  I  knew  him 
to  be  a  hard  working,  energetic  young 
man  and  his  dedication  to  public  service 
gave  to  this  country  a  Navy  lieutenant, 
a  Congressman,  a  Senator,  and  a  Presi- 
dent. But  more  than  these  offices,  this 
dedication  poured  forth  upon  American 
thought  a  youthful  love  of  life  and  all  the 
good  it  has  to  offer.  Indeed,  he  had 
opened  the  door  of  public  thought  and 
strode  in.  with  an  easy  and  winning  smile 
and  lively  eyes,  an  elegant  quote  and  a 
political  quip,  warming  the  hearts  of 
thousands  not  only  in  the  United  States, 
but  around  the  world. 

Mr.  DENTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  would  it 
not  be  wonderful  if  we  could  only  waken 
and  find  that  what  we  experienced  on 
that  bleak  Friday  afternoon  was  but  a 
terrible  dream;  that  it  was  a  forewarn- 
ing, perhaps,  to  make  us  better  appreci- 
ate the  greatness  that  was  among  us. 
But  alas,  this  cannot  be.  What  is  done 
must  be  accepted.  Bitterly,  and  with 
deep  regret,  but  nonetheless  accepted. 

In  the  words  of  Omar  Khayyam  "The 
moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ 
moves  on." 

How  can  one  express  the  sorrow  felt 
at  the  passing  of  such  a  great  man  as 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States? 

Were  he  only  an  intellectual  one  could 
compose  suitable  poetry  or  prose  that 
might,  perhaps,  do  justice. 

Were  he  only  a  courageous  citizen, 
veteran  of  a  great  war,  and  hero  one 
might  inscribe  his  name  among  other 
heroes  and  that  might  suffice. 

Were  he  only  a  fine  example  of  a  dedi- 
cated patriot  one  could,  perhaps,  erect 
a  statue  or  monument  that  would  suf- 
fice. 

Were  he  only  a  loving  father  and  hus- 
band one  could  commiserate  with  the  be- 
reaved family,  share  in  their  sorrow, 
miss  the  departed,  and  perhaps  that 
might  suffice. 

But  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
all  these,  and  more. 

All  these  attributes  were  combined 
with  many  others  to  make  him  a  shrewd 
and  capable  leader  of  men. 

We  must  all  remember  the  vigorous 
weU  planned  campaign  that  led  him 
through  the  nomination  and  election  to 
the  office  of  the  Presidency. 

We  must  marvel  at  the  way  he  sur- 
rounded himself  with  capable  and  effi- 
cient aides  and  advisors  and  pushed 
this  country  forward.  How  he  strived 
for  Improved  conditions  both  at  home 
and  abroad  and  how  he  worked  for 
world  peace. 

We  must  remember  that  in  almost  all 
things  he  attempted  he  was  a  great 
success. 

What  made  this  man  the  great  and 
able  leader  that  he  was? 

I  would  like  to  remember  his  great 
friendliness,  his  capacity  for  work  and 
for  play.  And  I  cannot  forget  the  world 
of  experience  he  gained  while  serving  as 
a  Member  of  the  House,  and  of  the 
Senate.  Experience  and  knowledge  that 
he  put  to  good  use  in  the  office  of  the 
Presidency;  remembering  the  trials  and 
tribulations  of  Members  of  both  houses, 
and  trying  to  make  their  jobs  perhaps 
a  lltUe  easier. 


The  dastardly  deed  that  took  from  us 
our  beloved  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  It 
was  an  almost  unbelievable  shock  to 
the  entire  country,  yea  to  the  whole 
world. 

The  tribute  paid  to  President  Ken- 
nedy by  the  leaders  of  the  world  was 
indeed  heartwarming.  It  showed  not 
only  the  respect  with  which  they  held 
this  man  but  also  the  respect  they  hold 
for  this  Nation,  which  President  Ken- 
nedy worked  so  hard  to  strengthen. 

Although  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is 
gone,  his  influence  and  spirit  live  on. 
And  I  am  sure  that  we  shall  all  hold 
dear  the  memory  of  our  departed  col- 
league and  try  to  live  up  to  the  stand- 
ards of  devotion  to  our  country  which 
he  set. 

Many  times  he  said  he  would  willingly 
give  up  his  life  for  his  coimtry. 

Let  us  now  vow  that  although  he  was 
called  upon  to  make  this  supreme  sacri- 
fice he  did  not  die  in  vain.  Let  us  al- 
ways remember  those  words  from  his 
inaugural  address  and  to  heed  them  in 
our  daily  deliberations  on  the  problems 
of  this  country.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you.  Ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, with  the  passing  of  President  John  P. 
Keimedy  this  Nation  loses  not  only  its 
first  citizen,  but  one  of  its  most  able 
sons.  The  Intellect  given  by  the  Al- 
mighty to  President  Kennedy  impressed 
itself  upon  the  records  of  this  House,  the 
other  body,  and  on  the  Presidency.  Sel- 
dom in  the  history  of  the  world  has  one 
so  young  been  placed  by  his  fellow  men 
in  positions  of  such  high  influence.  Sel- 
dom has  one  so  placed  made  such  a  pro- 
found impact  upon  his  country,  his  fel- 
low citizens,  and  the  world. 

The  Creator  also  endowed  President 
Kennedy  with  all  of  the  charm  usually 
attributed  to  the  Irish.  His  personaUty 
endeared  him  to  his  countrymen  and  to 
his  friends. 

His  passing  is  not  only  a  great  loss  to 
the  United  States  of  America  and  to 
Americans,  but  to  the  entire  world. 
Most  especially,  it  is  a  blow  of  the  first 
magnitude  to  his  wife,  to  his  young  fam- 
ily, to  his  mother  and  father,  and  to  his 
sisters  and  brothers.  To  all  of  them,  and 
to  all  of  the  Americans  who  felt  that  in 
a  great  sense  this  man  was  theirs,  Mrs. 
Rhodes  and  I  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  assassination  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  will  forever  rank  among 
the  most  Infamous  crimes  ever  perpe- 
trated against  himaanity.  Regardless  of 
political  persuasion  or  personal  philo- 
sophy, we  aU  recognize  that  this  deed 
took  from  us  a  great  intellect  who.  with- 
out doubt,  would  have  written  boldly 
across  the  pages  of  history.  And  history 
will  be  the  final  judge  of  the  magnitude 
of  these  times  and  the  impact  this  man 
had  upon  them. 

I  am  personally  convinced  the  tragic 
loss  of  I»resident  Kennedy  will  be  pro- 
found and  that  the  shape  of  things  to 
come  will  bear  the  indelible  Imprint  of 
his  personality. 

I  join  with  the  people  of  Virginia  and 
of  the  Nation  in  mourning  his  death  and 
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our  hearts  go  out  to  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  NORBLAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish 
to  Join  with  my  colleaRues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

In  1947  Mr.  Kennedy  and  I  were  fresh- 
men Congressmen.  Although  we  were 
on  opposite  sides  politically  this  never 
affected  my  personal  friendship  with 
him.  nor  my  high  respect  for  him  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  and  later  as  our 
President. 

Our  Nation,  and  Indeed  the  entire 
world,  have  lost  a  great  man  who  labored 
so  much  for  the  betterment  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Mrs.  Norblad  and  I  extend  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy our  deep  heartfelt  sympathy  in  her 
courageous  bereavement. 

Mr.  REIPEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Friday. 
November  22.  South  Dakote  Joined  the 
world  in  mourning  the  tragic  loss  of 
President  Kennedy. 

The  citizens  of  South  Dakota  felt  they 
knew  this  man.  even  though  few  of  them 
had  met  him.  On  some  Issues  their  views 
differed  from  his.  but  throughout  his 
nearly  3  years  in  the  White  House  they 
respected  John  P.  Kennedy  as  their 
President.  He  was  the  leader  of  the 
Nation  and  the  free  world.  Like  all 
Americans.  South  E>akotans  felt  they 
knew  him  as  a  person  and  now  they  feel 
a  deep  personal  loss. 

John  Kennedy  visited  South  Dakota 
on  three  separate  occasions — once  as  a 
UJ3.  Senator,  once  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  and  once  as  the  President  of 
the  United  States. 

On  June  19.  1960.  Senator  Kennedy 
addressed  a  State  convention  of  the 
American  Legion  at  the  Sioux  Palls 
Coliseum. 

Three  months  later.  Candidate  Ken- 
nedy addressed  an  estimated  audience  of 
75,000  persons  at  the  national  plowing 
contest  near  Brandon.  Rain  poured 
down  the  day  before  Senator  Kennedy's 
appearance  and  the  field  had  become  a 
sea  of  mud.  As  he  began  to  speak,  the 
rain  resimied.  Anticipating  the  address 
the  following  day  by  Vice  President 
Richard  Nixon,  Senator  Kennedy  re- 
minded his  audience  with  characteristic 
wit  that  the  rain  falls  on  Democrats  and 
Repubhcans  alike. 

President  Kennedy's  last  visit  to  South 
Dakota  was  on  August  17.  1962,  when  he 
dedicated  power  facilities  at  Oahe  Dam 
near  Pierre.  It  was  a  bright  and  radiant 
day,  tsrpical  of  the  Dakota  prairie  coun- 
try, as  the  President  delivered  his  "power 
on  the  line"  talk. 

Senator  Kennedy  was  adopted  by  the 
Sioux  Nation  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
State.  He  received  a  colorful  headdress 
and  the  name  "Chief  Eagle." 

Indeed,  South  Dakotans  felt  they  knew 
this  man.  They  respected  and  honored 
him  as  the  elected  President  of  the  United 
States. 

Bom  to  wealth.  John  Kennedy  strived 
to  serve  those  not  so  generously  endowed. 
With  sensitive  consciousness,  he  vigor- 
ously sought  to  advance  those  ideas 
which  he  so  fluently  expounded  and  In 
which  he  believed. 

The  tragic  death  of  the  President  has 
given  pause  for  Americans  to  think  twice 
about  the  future.    As  so  ably  put  in  one 


South  Dakota  newspaper,  the  episode  In 
Dallas  "does  not  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
whole  of  America."  The  shadow  lies  on 
the  fringe — on  the  edge  of  extreme  of 
both  the  left  and  the  right.  It  Is  here 
that  the  violence  and  hate  and  bigotry 
he. 

If.  by  his  passing,  we  are  reminded  of 
our  duty  to  the  truths  of  our  heritage, 
our  devotion  to  God  and  country,  our 
obligation  to  a  free  society  in  order  to 
keep  it  free,  our  rededicaUon  to  "the 
great  task  remaining  before  us."  then 
John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  die  in  vain. 
May  Ood  bless  his  memory. 
Mr.  CAHILL.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  as- 
sassination of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
the  35th  President  of  the  United  States 
in  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  November  22.   1963 
shocked  the  entire  world.    The  death  of 
any  President  is  a  crushing  blow  to  any 
nation    but    the    demise    of    President 
Kennedy  at  age  46,  at  the  very  height 
of  his  physical  and  Intellectual  capabili- 
ties had  the  impact  of  a  hydrogen  bomb 
on  all  of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
I  suppose  every  Member  of  this  House 
will  forever  remember  exactly  where  he 
was  and  what  he  was  doing  on  November 
22,  when  the  awful  news  of  the  fatal  shot 
was  broadcast  in  sad  and  offtimes  tear- 
ful words  throughout  the  Nation.    All 
Americans   were  stvmned.     Our   minds 
were  seared  as  if  by  a  hot  iron  by  the 
news.    None  of  us  will  ever  forget  that 
moment.    Most  of  us  likewise  will  never 
forget  the  man.    For  John  P.  Kennedy 
was  indeed  a  man  to  remember.     For 
those  of  us  in  the  Congress  who  came  to 
know  him,  it  was  a  tremendous  personal 
loss.    President    Kennedy    was    many 
things  to  many  people.    He  was  at  one 
and  the  same  time  a  devoted  husband, 
an    obedient    son,    a    loving    father,    a 
courageous  President  and  an  inspiring 
world  leader.    Few  men  in  the  history  of 
the  country  and  indeed  the  world  accom- 
plished what  he  did  in  46  short  years.    A 
war  hero,  a  Pulitzer  Prize  winner,  an 
author  and  intellectual,  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  for  6  years  and 
of  the  U.S.  Senate  for  8  years,  he  was 
elected  by  his  fellow  citizens  at  the  age 
of  43  to  lead  the  greatest  Nation  in  the 
world  at  the  most  dangerous  and  dif- 
ficult period  in  the  world's  history.    In 
spite  of  every  accomplishment,  however. 
President   Kennedy   still   possessed    the 
virtue  of  humility  and  the  love  of  fellow- 
men  that  made  him  accessible  and  loved 
by  all  the  peoples  throughout  the  word. 
Possessing  all  material  things,  he  spent 
most  of  his  life  fighting  for  those  who 
had  little  of  the  world's  possessions.    He 
was  truly  a  champion  of  the  underdog, 
the  needy  and  the  oppressed.    He  truly 
"walked  with  kings  yet  had  the  common 
touch."    President  Kennedy  had  already 
earned  his  place  in  American  history. 
His  martyr's  death,  however,  will  for- 
ever enshrine  him  in  the  hearts  of  all 
present  and  future  Americans.    Many  of 
us  must  ask:  "Why  was  this  young,  able, 
personable  and  dynamic   leader   taken 
from  us  in  our  day  of  greatest  need?" 
Only  Grod  of  course  knows  the  answer  to 
that  question.     Most  Americans,  how- 
ever, will  find  some  comfort  smd  solace 
In  the  thoughtful  words  of  Bishop  F^Uton 
Sheen  who  wrote  concerning  President 
Kennedy's  death,  "Nothing  is  as  demo- 


cratic as  death  for  all  of  a  sudden  there 
is  no  distinction  between  Jew  or  Greek, 
male  or  female.  Socialist  or  totalitarian! 
Republican  or  Democrat.  All  suddenly 
realize  the  wickedness  of  the  world  in 
which  we  Uve.  Not  until  we  see  what 
is  done  to  the  humanity  loving  do  we 
grasp  the  frenzied  hate  which  will  not 
be  stilled  by  the  tears  of  a  Uttle  John 
or  the  whimpering  sadness  of  a  Caroline. 
Everyone  now  says:  "The  world  has  lost 
a  great  leader."  True,  but  in  the  greater 
tomorrow  we  may  speak  of  "Our  second 
emancipator."  It  takes  a  sacrificial 
death  to  break  down  the  walls  of  divi- 
sion. When  some  men  refuse  to 
acknowJedge  others  as  their  equals  under 
Ood  words  will  not  unite  them.  It  takes 
blood.  It  took  a  Lincoln's  blood  to  unite 
a  nation;  it  has  taken  a  Kennedy's  blood 
to  prepare  for  the  equality  of  men  in 
that  same  nation.  This  is  the  mystery 
of  his  death,  the  price  men  destined  for 
greatness  have  to  pay  to  prove  that  love 
is  stronger  than  hate.  " 

The  death  of  President  Kennedy  must 
serve  as  a  warning  to  all  peoples  every- 
where. Life  Indeed  is  short  and  eternity 
is  forever.  Hopefully,  President  Ken- 
nedy s  sacrificial  death  will  be  the  in- 
spiration needed  to  encourage  all  of  us 
to  live  together  in  brotherly  love  and  to 
devote  ourselves  to  more  useful  and  un- 
selfish lives  so  that  we  in  our  own  way 
may  carry  on  the  work  commenced  by 
President  Kennedy.  I  join  all  Americans 
in  expressing  sincere  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  entire  Kennedy  family 
Mr.  JENNINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a 
friend  of  the  people  in  the  Ninth  District 
of  Virginia,  which  I  have  the  privilege  of 
representing. 

We,  the  people  of  the  Ninth,  gave  a 
majority  of  our  votes  to  the  Democratic 
nominees  of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson  in  the  election  of  1960. 
We  in  the  Ninth  shared  the  deep 
shock  and  sorrow  that  came  to  the  Nation 
and  the  world  with  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.     It  is  impossible  to 

find  adequate  words  to  convey  our  grief 

to  adequately  summarize  our  respect  for 
the  Office  of  the  Presidency  and  the  man 
who  occupied  it  so  ably  for  almost  3 
years. 

Perhaps  the  most  fitting  tribute  I  can 
make  to  the  late  President  is  to  record 
his  concern  for  the  problems  that  face 
the  people  of  districts  like  mine  and  to 
express  our  gratitude  for  this  concern. 

That  John  F.  Kennedy,  son  of  a 
wealthy  family,  an  Irish  Catholic,  and 
New  England  Yankee,  would  understand 
the  needs  of  southwest  Virginia's  coal 
miners,  family  farmers,  and  small  busi- 
nessmen was  in  itself  remarkable.  But, 
he  did  more:  First,  he  conveyed  his  sense 
of  caring  to  these  people;  he  won,  as  I 
said,  a  majority  of  their  votes  for  his 
Presidential  candidacy.  Second,  he 
translated  his  care  into  economic  action 
programs  that  have  benefited  and  will 
continue  to  benefit  my  people  and  their 
coimterparts  across  the  country  for  gen- 
erations to  come.  Thirdly,  and  most 
important,  he  Included  us  not  only  in 
his  practical  programs  to  Improve  our 
economic  lot.  but  also  in  his  dream  of 
moving  America  forward  educationally, 
spiritually,  and  culturally. 
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Last  month.  In  tribute  to  his  friend 
Poet  Robert  Frost,   our  late  President 
said: 

I  look  forward  to  an  America  which  will 
not  be  afraid  of  grace  and  beauty  •  •  • 
which  will  steadily  enlarge  cultural  oppor- 
tunities for  all  of  our  citlsens  •  •  •  which 
command!  respect  not  only  for  Its  strength 
but  tor  lU  clvlllzaUon  as  weU.  And.  I  look 
forward  to  a  world  which  wlU  be  safe  not 
only  for  democracy  and  diversity  but  alao 
for  personal  dUtlnctloo. 


the  tldee  which  waah  humanity  with  tyrannv 
and  grief.  ' 

Some  fought  with  him.  Others  fought 
against  him.  But  all  now  mourn,  forgetful 
of  poUUcal  passions,  unified  as  Americans 
are  always  unified  in  time  of  tragedy 

This  Is  such  a  time. 


The  President  was  speaking  to  an 
audience  at  Amherst  College  in  Massa- 
chusetts, but  we  in  Virginia's  Ninth  Dis- 
trict knew  he  w£is  speaking  to  us  as  well. 

While  still  a  Senator.  John  P.  Kennedy 
went  to  my  district  and  addressed  a  din- 
ner meeting  there.  In  his  comments  he 
said  that  it  is  "better  to  light  a  candle 
than  to  curse  the  darkness." 

The  Bristol  Herald-Courier,  in  editori- 
alizing on  the  President's  death,  men- 
tions this  dinner  and  the  President's 
comments.  I  herewith  include  this  edi- 
torial in  these  brief  remarks: 

[Prom  the  BrUtol  (Va.)  Herald -Courier. 

Nov.  34.  1963] 
John  F.  Kknnedt:  Touched  bt  Pate 

"I  do  not  pretend  to  say  that  the  future 
will  always  be  easy,"  President  Kennedy  said 
In  an  address  here  in  1968  while  sUll  a  Sen- 
ator. "There  will  be  crises,  there  will  be 
problems." 

But.  he  continued,  "we  can  go  forward  to 
a  new  and  better  America,  .never  satisfied 
with  things  as  they  are,  daring  always  to  try 
the  new,  daring  nobly  and  doing  greatly." 

In  the  face  of  a  "somber  and  uncertain 
future."  he  implored,  "we  ask  you  to  bring 
candles  to  illuminate  our  way." 

That  future  was  not  easy;  it  was  filled  with 
crises  and  with  problems;  it  was  more  som- 
ber and  uncertain  than  any  believed  possible 
on  that  blustery  Friday  evening  In  March 
little  more  than  5  years  ago. 

There  have  been  candles  along  the  way 
sometimes  burning  brightly,  sometimes  flick- 
ering in  those  ebbtides  which  grace,  at  in- 
tervals, the  lives  of  all  men. 

But  now  the  candles  are  multiplied  a  thou- 
sandfold. Unbelievably,  shockingly  tragi- 
caUy.  malevolently,  the  future  of  which  Mr. 
Kennedy  spoke  has  ended  for  him.  He  Is 
dead,  and  there  remains  only  the  heartbreak 
of  mourning  and  the  beginning  of  an  assess- 
ment which  will  not  end  in  our  lifetime 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  touched  by 
fate  and  possessed  of  those  qualities  which. 
In  fine  blend,  lift  men  up  and  make  them 
great. 

He  could  inspire  a  nation  and  a  world  with 
his  words.  He  could  restate  the  cause  of 
freedom,  the  purpose  of  these  United  States 
of  America.  And  he  could  draw  visions  of 
the  best  that  men  can  become  if  they  but 
bend  themselves  to  the  task.  "Let  us  beein  " 
he  said.  ' 

John  Kennedy  did  not  succeed  in  his  every 
effort.  No  one  can,  for  there  are  some  prob- 
lems which  men  cannot  eolve,  and  only  the 
courageous  choose  to  try.  He  chose  to  try 
and  In  the  trying  to  brave  the  slings  and 
arrows— and  Anally  the  bulleta— which  came 
his  way. 

But  while  he  did  not  succeed,  at  least  he 
began.  And  though  he  cannot  finish,  at  least 
be  has  made  men  more  mindful  of  their  own 
agonies  and  of  the  agonies  of  their  fellows 
at  home  and  abroad.  And  men  so  mindful 
are  men  more  willing  to  wrestle  with  thoae 
seemingly  Insoluble  problems  which  erlnd 
conscience  and  spirit. 

He  was  a  leader  without  contemporary 
peer,  a  man  loved  and  hated  with  equal  pas- 
sion, a  man  who  challenged  men  to  meet 
him  at  the  water's  edge  and  fight  against 


We  in  the  mountains  of  southwest  Vir- 
ginia are  not  given  to  excesses  of  «no- 
tion.  But.  in  the  tragic  loss  of  our  Pres- 
ident our  sorrow  has  no  bounds. 

As  President  Kennedy's  casket  was 
hfted  from  the  caisson  and  carried  to 
its  final  resting  place  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  an  Air  Force  bagpipe 
band  played  the  doleful  hymn,  "The  Mist 
Covered  the  Mountain."  In  southwest 
Virginia,  where  we  loved  Jack  Kennedy, 
and  where  we  needed  his  understanding,' 
his  faith,  and  his  courage,  mist  does  in- 
deed cover  our  moimtains  as  we  grieve 
our  loss. 

Mr.  DINGELL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  Join 
hundreds  of  millions  of  people  around 
the  world  in  sorrow  at  the  brutal  and 
untimely  death  of  our  beloved  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

History  will  recall  as  a  part  of  his  epi- 
taph that  he  was  among  the  greatest  of 
our  Presidents.  His  good  works  for 
equality  of  aU  men.  his  drive  for  ade- 
quate social  legislation,  and  a  decent 
standard  of  Uving  for  all  Americans,  and 
his  efforts  to  secure  a  meaningful  and 
lasting  world  peace  with  freedom  for  all 
speak  louder  than  any  words  that  can 
be  said  by  his  friends  and  admirers. 

The  shot  that  snuffed  out  his  life 
robbed  the  United  States  of  an  effective 
and  weU-beloved  leader,  who  had  suc- 
cessfully recast,  for  the  better,  the  image 
of  the  United  States  around  the  world, 
and  denied  Americans,  and  the  world' 
the  leadership  of  a  msin  who  had  only 
begun  to  make  his  contribution  to  man- 
kind. 

God  be  merciful  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  He  was  a  great  President,  and 
a  good  man.  Americans  everWhere 
pray  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  and  for 
strength  and  peace  for  his  grieving  wife 
and  family. 

Mr.  NEDZI.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  Nation 
grieves.  We  grieve  for  our  beloved  and 
martyred  President.  John  F.  Kennedy 
There  was  stunned  disbelief  at  the  ter- 
rible deed,  then  anguished  hope  that  he 
would  somehow  survive,  then  a  feeling 
of  deep  emptiness  and  sorrow.  We  who 
served  under  him,  we  who  loved  him  we 
who  shared  him  with  free  men  and  wom- 
en everywhere,  can  hardly  yet  beheve 
that  he  is  dead. 

We  are  yet  numb  at  this,  one  of  the 
greatest  tragedies  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind. And.  in  the  solemn  words  of  Adlal 
Stevenson,  we  "will  bear  the  grief  of 
his  death  to  the  end  of  oiw  days." 

By  a  twist  of  fate,  I  was  in  Texas  with 
the  Presidential  party  the  day  before 
the  terrible  tragedy.  There  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  his  beautiful  and 
courageous  wife,  in  top  form.  Oh,  the 
brilliance  of  the  man.  Oh,  the  wit.  Oh 
the  style.  Fortunate  the  Nation  which 
had  such  a  leader.  So  much  of  our 
optimism  for  the  future,  I  thought,  was 
wrapped  up  in  this  man  who  was  so 
young,  so  much  a  man  of  action,  with 
so  much  greatness  yet  before  him.  Then 
in  a  spUt  second,  all  of  it  was  snuffed 
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out  Up  to  that  split  second,  any  one 
of  dozens  of  conceivable  circumstances 
of  fate  could  have  Intervened  to  make 
that  fatal  second  impossible— but,  to  our 
grief,  none  did.  Thus  it  was  that,  still 
stunned,  still  hoping  it  was  all  a  bad 
dream,  we  came  to  the  gravesite  on  the 
cold  slopes  of  Arlington.  Here,  where 
he  had  Just  2  weeks  before  honored  our 
war  dead,  we  gathered  to  pay  our  last 
respects— the  humblest  of  men  and  the 
greatest  of  men,  heads  of  state  and 
anonymous  citizens,  merged  in  silent  and 
grieving  tribute. 

An  old  proverb  says:  "A  tree  is  best 
measured  when  it's  down."  The  enor- 
mity of  this  disaster,  the  dimensions  of 
its  consequences,  is  hour  by  hour  grow- 
ing on  us.  The  greatness  of  JtAxa  F 
Kennedy,  mankind's  love  for  him,  the 
miracle  of  his  great  personal  qualities 
our  compassion  for  his  dear  wife  and 
children,  has  no  bounds.  The  work  of 
our  Nation  will  go  on  because  it  must 
go  on.  But  the  world  will  never  be  quite 
the  same  for  any  of  us. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  President 
Kennedy  is  dead.  The  untold  grief  that 
has  gripped  the  Nation  and  the  world  is 
beyond  measure.  Our  Chief  Executive 
the  leader  of  190  miUion  people,  has  been 
taken  from  us.  The  head  of  the  leader - 
nation  of  the  free  world  has  been  struck 
down  by  an  assassin's  bullets. 

Even  yet,  the  magnitude  of  the  deed- 
in  fact,  the  reality  of  the  deed— is  in- 
comprehensible. Since  its  perpetration 
the  whole  world,  it  seems,  has  acqidred 
an  aura  of  unreality.  Words  are  In- 
appropriate, expressions  inadequate. 
Words  cannot  possibly  be  fashioned  to 
convey  the  deep  sense  of  grief  and  loss 
that  has  come  to  every  American  to 
every  human  being. 

Our  President  is  dead,  and  the  hand 
that  allegedly  took  him,  itself  now  life- 
less, quit  this  world  without  a  hint  of 
the  reason  for  this  unreasoning  act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  person  of  John  P 
Kennedy  was  embodied  the  Office  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  As  an 
American  citizen,  I  am  outraged  at  this 
unspeakable  blow  to  the  very  heart  of  our 
Republic.  As  an  elected  public  servant, 
every  fiber  of  my  being  cries  out  against 
this  unbearably  heinous  crime.  As  a 
Republican,  I  Join  with  my  colleagues 
from  across  the  aisle  in  mourning  the 
untimely  loss  of  their  party  leader  who 
was  the  President  and  leader  of  us  all. 

To  his  wife  and  children,  to  his  mother 
and  father,  to  his  brothers  and  sisters,  to 
his  many  close,  personal  friends,  who 
must  all  carry  on  as  the  country  and  the 
world  must,  I  offer  my  deepest  and  most 
heartfelt  sympathies. 

To  Almighty  God,  whose  inscrutable 
will  is  often  obscured  to  those  of  us  who 
remain  behind,  I  offer  my  prayers  for  our 
late  President,  and  for  his  bereaved  fam- 
ily and  country. 

And  to  our  new  President  and  to  all 
who  must  pick  up  the  reins  and  carry 
on  with  a  continuity  that  must  be  a  won- 
der to  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  my 
support  in  this  trying  but  sure  and  steady 
period  of  transition  is  pledged. 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
death  of  President  John  F.  Kermedy  is 
an  awful  truth  that  our  Nation  has  found 
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almost  impossible  to  bear.  Our  Nation's 
heart  has  bled.  Yet,  we  are  a  coura- 
geous people  In  a  Nation  that  has  long 
survived  imder  a  constitutional  form  of 
government,  and  we  will  survive  the  loss. 
Our  people  loved  and  respected  John 
P.  Kennedy.  They  were  proud  of  the 
vigor  and  the  vitality,  the  youthful  en- 
thusiasm, that  he  stamped  on  our  na- 
tional image.  He  was  intelligent  and 
he  was  earnest  and  he  cared  about  the 
people.  The  people  responded  to  him  as 
the  epitome  of  the  new  pioneer  who 
would  lead  them  to  the  New  Frontier. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  bom  with 
hereditary  riches,  yet  he  dedicated  him- 
self to  elevating  the  impoverished;  he 
was  blessed  with  hereditary  intelligence, 
yet  he  believed  that  knowledge  should  be 
available  to  all  mankind;  he  was  nur- 
tured to  an  early  understanding  of  polit- 
ical ideologies,  yet  he  knew  that  America 
should  be  an  example  for  men — a  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people. 

The  continuing  heart  and  the  continu- 
ing hopes  of  our  Nation — what  has  been 
called  the  genius  of  America — will  attach 
themselves  most  naturally  to  men  with  a 
sense  of  history  and  an  ability  to  place 
personal  power  and  prestige  below  the 
Nation's  aspirations.  John  P.  Kennedy 
understood  the  genius  of  America.  He 
put  his  Nation  above  his  party;  he  re- 
vered freedom  above  personal  security, 
and  he  tolerated  no  threat  to  peace. 

Even  a  world  as  complex  as  our  world 
must  be  still  only  a  world  of  men.  John 
P.  Kennedy  lived  as  a  President,  but  he 
died  as  a  man.  There  is  a  oneness  that 
we  all  can  feel  in  death — perhaps  as  there 
can  never  be  in  life.  Our  Nation  felt  it. 
each  one  of  us  felt  it.  One  hundred  and 
ninety  million  Americans  knew  the  sor- 
row of  our  loss  as  if  we  were  one  when 
the  man,  John  P.  Kennedy,  died.  He 
was  our  President,  and  we  sorrowed,  but 
he  was  a  man  and  our  sorrow  was  even 
greater. 

A  poet  has  written  that  old  men  go  to 
death,  but  death  comes  to  the  young. 
No  man  can  truly  choose  his  life  or  his 
death.  He  can  only  do  his  best.  John 
P.  Kennedy  lived  proudly  and  coura- 
geously ;  he  died  proudly  and  courageous- 
ly. Death  made  his  life  brief,  but  he  was 
beloved  by  his  people  and  he  has  found 
an  early  immortality. 

Men  who  live  near  the  sea  know  that 
smooth  seas  never  make  skiUful  mariners 
John  P.  Kennedy  lived  by  and  loved  the 
sea.  as  a  man  who  would  rather  be  a 
skillful  mariner  than  dwell  on  calm  seas 
Sailors  say  that  God  is  closest  to  a  man 
at  sea.  The  awesome  power  the  strength 
of  the  sea.  the  beauty  of  the  sea  help 
mold  the  character  of  men  who.  like 
John  P.  Kennedy,  had  learned  to  live 
bravely  and  die.  even  on  adverse  seas. 

John  P.  Kennedy  is  no  longer  our  Pres- 
ident, but  he  is  stUl  our  beloved  friend 
His  death  makes  time  seem  shorter  and 
days  seem  longer  for  all  of  us.  We  will 
miss  him.  but  his  demise— so  unbearable 
a  few  days  ago— may  be  eased  if  we  re- 
caU.  with  Joseph  Hall,  that  Adam,  the 
first  sinful  man,  did  not  die  first;  Cain 
the  first  evil  man.  did  not  die  first.  Abel' 
a  righteous  man.  was  the  first  to  die' 
God  must  love  the  ones  he  takes  first 


Mr.  BETT8.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
words  have  been  written  and  spoken 
about  the  tragedy  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's death  and  I  want  mine  to  be 
among  them.  No  one  can  experience  a 
sad  event  such  as  this  and  feel  that 
he  has  adequately  expressed  himself. 
Plainly  and  simply  I  join  those  who 
mourn  the  untimely  passing  of  a  young 
and  eloquent  leader.  But  the  greatest 
tribute  is  not  so  much  in  our  words  as 
in  the  silent  respect  the  entire  Nation 
exhibited  during  the  ordeal  of  the  days 
immediately  following  the  assassination. 
I  saw  It  in  the  faces  of  the  grief  stricken 
who  waited  in  front  of  the  Capitol  and 
the  throngs  that  lined  the  route  of  the 
fiag-draped  casket  as  it  was  taken  to 
Arlington  Cemetery.  It  was  also  mani- 
fest in  the  leaders  of  foreign  nations 
who  humbly  followed  the  cortege  on  its 
last  Journey.  I  mention  this  because  it 
expresses  much  more  effectively  than  I 
can  the  unity  of  the  American  people 
and  the  respect  of  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  paying  tribute  not  only  to  the  fallen 
President  but  also  to  the  great  Nation  of 
which  he  was  the  head. 

Mr.  PIRNIE.     Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
tragedy  of  November  22  the  world  has 
poured  out  its  heart  in  grief.    Much  has 
been  spoken  and  written  about  the  ad- 
mirable qualities  of  John  Pitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy as  a  man  and   as  our  President. 
Only  history  will  confirm  his  greatness 
and  mark  that  fateful  day  as  one  of  the 
darkest  in  the  life  of  our  Nation.     As 
our  country's  leader  he  symbolized  our 
hopes  and  purposes  as  well  as  those  of 
the   free   world.     The   heavy   responsi- 
bilities of  his  great  office  have  been  borne 
by  all  his  predecessors  but  John  Ken- 
nedy  brought   to   the   Presidency   at   a 
critical  hour  an  unprecedented  youthful- 
ness  and  vigor  which  cloaked  him  with 
a  special  appeal.    Under  his  leadership, 
the  Nation  and  the  free  world  had  so 
much  to  anticipate.    In  so  many  fields 
America   stood    on    the    brink    of    new 
achievement.      Thrilling    breakthroughs 
were  occurring  In  space  technology  and 
visible  signs  of  a  thaw  on  the  cold  war 
seemed  apparent.    Hope  and  thanksgiv- 
ing were  in  our  hearts.     Then  the  blow 
was  struck.     Those  hopes  were  crushed 
by  the  cowardly  bullet  fired  by  a  wretched 
assassin  whose  mind  was  warped  by  the 
very  communistic  doctrines  which  divide 
the  world  and  which  we  have  sworn  to 
oppose. 

He  left  many  enduring  contributions 
but  the  Peace  Corps  best  symbolizes  his 
noble  concept  of  public  service  as  man's 
highest  privilege  and  greatest  responsi- 
bility. It  will  remain  a  living  memorial 
to  its  founder. 

Poremost,  we  admired  his  coxirage.  As 
PT  boat  commander  and  as  Commander 
in  Chief,  he  Ignored  personal  danger  in 
his  commitment  to  duty.  He  died  in  the 
service  of  his  country  and  deserves  the 
praise  due  a  hero  and  the  honor  owed  a 
martyr. 

Saddened  as  we  are  by  his  death,  we 
are  proud  of  the  reaction  of  our  Nation. 
His  grieving  family,  our  new  President, 
all  of  Crovemment  and,  indeed,  all  our 
people  have  responded  with  a  display  of 
courage,  unity,  and  dedication  which 
gives  heart  to  all  the  world.  America 
will  march  on.     Our  national  fabric  Is 


strong  and  our  concept  of  free  society 
deeply  rooted. 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  words 
are  most  difficult  to  find  today  to  ex- 
press the  sorrow  and  loss  that  all  of  us 
here  feel  at  the  tragic  death  of  our 
friend  and  beloved  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy.  Yet  inadequate  as  any  words 
may  be,  I  rise  to  join  in  paying  my 
own  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  men 
who  has  ever  occupied  the  American 
Presidency. 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  P.  Kennedy  was  a 
unique  person  and  brought  a  unique 
spirit  to  the  Presidency.  Others  have 
mentioned  this  quality — it  was  a  lift,  a 
special  quality  of  grace,  a  kind  of  per- 
sonal style  that  we  have  never  quite 
seen  before  and  perhaps  shall  never  see 
again. 

This  indeed,  as  Theodore  H.  White 
wrote  in  this  weeks  issue  of  Life,  was. 
"for  one  brief  fieeting  moment,  Camelot." 
All  of  us  in  this  House  have  felt  that 
vmusual  quality.  No  President  ever  did 
more  to  create  a  warm  and  understand- 
ing relationship  with  Members  of  the 
Congress.  Without  in  any  way  detract- 
ing from  the  awe  and  respect  in  which 
we  always  hold  his  great  Office,  he  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  made  us  come  to  regard 
the  White  House  not  as  a  national 
shrine  nor  some  top  cold  war  command 
post,  but  as  a  gracious  home  where 
friends  could  meet  and  come  to  know 
each  other  better.  He  was  not  only  our 
leader,  he  was  also  our  dear  friend. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  tremendous  outpour- 
ing of  grief  from  Americans  all  over  our 
country  and  from  people  in  every  walk 
of  life  all  over  the  world,  have  shown  how 
well  John  Pitzgerald  Kennedy,  even  in  a 
comparatively  brief  period  of  service  in 
his  great  Office,  had  established  the  same 
warm  and  Intimate  relationship  with 
millions  of  persons  who  were  never  privi- 
leged to  know  him  as  well  as  we  have 
been. 

Mr.  Speaker,  of  course  John  Pitzger- 
ald Kennedy  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  our  greatest  Presidents.  His  life 
was  an  embodiment  of  the  courage  which 
he  so  much  admired — not  only  physical 
courage,  but  moral  courage  too.  His 
cool  and  calm  courage  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  last  October  marked  one  of  the 
real  turning  points  In  our  Nation's  his- 
tory and  perhaps  in  the  whole  cold  war. 
It  was  the  same  cool  and  calm  courage 
he  displayed  in  the  Solomon  Islands  back 
in  1943;  it  was  the  same  courage  he  dis- 
played in  riding  through  the  streets  of 
Dallas  on  November  22  without  the 
slightest  regard  for  his  own  personal 
safety. 

Because  he  was  cut  down  so  early  in 
his  life  and  so  early  in  his  Presidential 
career.  John  P.  Kennedy  did  not  com- 
plete the  work  he  had  set  out  on  January 
21. 1961,  to  do.  But  John  Kennedy  knew 
this  was  to  be  true.  The  tasks  he  set 
for  himself  and  for  our  Nation  were 
tasks  that  would  not  soon  be  fully 
achieved.  "We  shall  not  complete  this 
job,"  he  told  us,  "in  the  first  100  days  or 
in  the  first  1.000  days.  We  may  not  see 
it  completed,"  he  said,  "perhaps  even  in 
our  lifetime  or  in  the  life  of  our  genera- 
tion.   But,"  he  said,  "let  us  begin." 

Mr.  Speaker.  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
given  only  about  that  first  1.000  days  to 
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get  his  program  and  his  country  started 
toward  the  bright  goals  and  objectives 
he  so  clearly  saw  ahead. 

Under  John  Kennedy.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
did  begin,  as  he  asked  us  to  do.  And 
now  that  John  Kennedy  has  been  taken 
so  suddenly  from  us  it  is  up  to  us  who 
are  left  behind  to  carry  on  that  great 
work  which  he  so  nobly  began.  Perhaps 
we  too  may  not  be  able  fully  to  com- 
plete that  work  either,  but  we  must  cer- 
tainly do  our  best  to  push  it  forward  as 
he  would  wish  us  to  do. 

When  John  Kennedy  died  his  ideals 
and  his  objectives  ceased.  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  be  purely  personal  or  even  partisan 
aims.  They  became  a  part  of  the  goals 
of  our  whole  American  democracy  and 
our  great  tradition.  And  it  is  up  to  all 
of  us.  regardless  of  geographic  location 
or  party,  to  Join  in  working  to  build  that 
world  of  freedom,  of  peace,  of  equality, 
of  growth,  and  of  continuing  improve- 
ment. 

This  is  surely  no  easy  task.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  we  who  loved  President 
Kennedy,  we  who  were  privileged  to  know 
him  and  to  work  with  him,  we  who  gather 
here  today  to  pay  him  our  humble  trib- 
utes—surely we  can  do  no  less.  And  as 
we  here  in  this  House  and  those  millions 
of  others  in  every  part  of  the  world.  Join 
together  to  bring  into  being  the  kind 
of  America  and  the  kind  of  world  to 
which  he  was  so  deeply  committed  we 
shaU  be  giving  him  the  greatest  possible 
tribute  and  shall  be  truly  remembering 
his  memory  in  the  days  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  pausing  to  remember 
President  Kennedy,  there  come  flooding 
back  to  my  mind  those  lines  of  the  poet 
Lawrence  Binyon,  written  in  memory  of 
all  young  men  who  have  given  their  lives 
in  the  service  of  their  country: 
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He  shall  grow  not  old 
As  we  that  are  left  grow  old; 
Age  shall  not  wither  him 
Nor  the  years  condemn. 
f.  At  the  going  down  of  the  sun 

And  In  the  morning 
We  will  remember  him. 

Mrs.  GRIFFITHS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
people  of  the  17th  District  of  Michigan 
as  I  am  sure  the  people  in  the  rest  of 
America  were  numb  with  shock  and 
grief  when  they  learned  that  their  Presi- 
dent. John  P.  Kennedy,  had  been  assas- 
sinated. 

No  words  of  remorse  are  sufficient.  No 
words  of  sympathy  and  love  to  his  widow 
his  children  and  his  family  are  adequate! 
I  agree  with  President  Johnson  that  the 
proper  way  to  show  our  respect  for  our 
late  brllUant  President,  who  sought  in 
his  time  the  brotherhood  of  man  and 
peace  in  the  world,  can  best  be  done  by 
passing  his  programs  immediately 

Mrs.  SULLIVAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
shock  and  the  sorrow  which  we  have  felt 
in  these  last  13  days  will  remain  in  our 
memories  as  long  as  we  Uve.  We  shall 
never  cease  regretting  that  John  Pitz- 
gerald Kennedy  was  not  spared  long 
enough  to  complete  his  work  on  the  many 
imagljiative  ideas  which  characterized 
his  administration.  We  shall  never 
know,  of  course,  to  what  heights  of 
greatness  he  would  have  ascended  if  he 
had  been  able  to  serve  two  full  terms  in 
office. 


But  while  our  hearts  are  heavy  as  we 
contemplate  the  might-have-beens  in 
the  promising  future  of  so  able  a  man  as 
President  of  the  United  States,  we  have 
now  had  nearly  2  weeks  in  which  to  put 
into  some  perspective  the  greatness 
which  he  had  already  achieved. 

The  eulogies  which  have  appeared  in 
news  media  of  every  shade  of  political 
opinion  have  attested  to  the  courage, 
the  integHty.  the  imagination,  the  de- 
cency of  this  man  who  for  nearly  3  years 
stood  as  thi*  exemplar  of  leadership  in 
the    free    •brld.     Many    things    about 
President  Kennedy's  administration  have 
been  singled  out  in  these  past  13  days  for 
particular  attention  and  comment:  The 
energy  with  which  he  pursued  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  of  understanding  on  the 
International  level;  the  intelligence  and 
ability  of  the  men  and  women  he  selected 
for   high   office  in  his   administration; 
the  greatness  with  which  he  spoke  and 
wrote  of  the  meaning  of  American  de- 
mocracy;    his     cool     and     Intelligent 
handling  of  critical  and  explosive  threats 
to  our  security  and  to  peace — the  list  of 
his  achievements  in  office  is  long  and 
impressive. 

Even  those  who  strongly  opposed  him 
politically  have  freely  acknowledged  the 
great  gift  for  leadership  which  he 
brought  to  the  Presidency.  Americans 
without  exception  will  remember  not  only 
the  events  of  the  past  13  days  but  also 
their  deep  personal  involvement  in  those 
events.  As  the  years  go  by,  the  drama 
surrounding  the  death  and  the  burial  of 
John  Pitzgerald  Kennedy  will  remain 
vividly  alive  to  all  who  witnessed  any  part 
of  that  drama— whether  in  Washington 
as  participants  in  one  of  the  most  mov- 
ing episodes  in  American  history,  or 
whether  as  viewers  of  history-in-the- 
maklng  on  a  television  screen. 

The  sorrow  with  which  we  bade  fare- 
well to  our  fallen  Commander-in-Chief 
in  the  battle  for  freedom  is  tempered  by 
what  I  can  only  describe  as  a  sense  of 
joy  and  exultation  that  we  have  been 
privileged  in  our  lifetime  to  have  had  a 
man  of  such  unique  talents  serving  as 
the  leader  of  our  country  during  a  period 
of  great  danger  and  of  great  challenge. 
Few  men  since  Jefferson  were  able  to 
breathe  such  life  into  the  principles  of 
American    democracy — to    make    them 
meaningful    to   our   citizens.    His   elo- 
quence ranked  him  among  the  most  ef- 
fective spokesmen  we  have  ever  had  for 
American    idealism.     The    sincerity    of 
his  convictions  has  touched  the  hearts  of 
all  mankind.    Negroes  who  write  to  me 
call  him  the  Second  Emancipator;  Jews, 
Catholics,  Protestants  unite  in  praising 
his  spiritual  qualities — ^his  humanity,  and 
his  respect  for  the  dignity  of  the  indi- 
vidual. 

History  will  ultimately  assess  John 
Pitzgerald  Kennedy  in  ways  none  of  us 
can  now  foretell.  His  poUtical  innova- 
tions— such  as  the  Peace  Corps,  his  abil- 
ity to  communicate  to  the  American  peo- 
ple and  to  the  peoples  of  other  nations 
his  commitment  to  decency  and  to  hu- 
man rights  and  to  peace,  the  vast  store 
of  knowledge  which  he  brought  to  his 
tasks  in  the  most  burdensome  and  de- 
manding job  in  the  world— these  things, 
among  many  others,  will  keep  President 


Kennedy's  memory  bright  as  a  shining 
example  of  excellence  among  America's 
great  public  men. 

One  of  the  finest  things  President  Ken- 
nedy did  for  his  country  and  for  his  peo- 
ple, for  all  Americans,  was  to  reestablish 
the  concept  of  politics  as  an  exciting 
force,  a  stimulating  ouUet  for  brilliance 
and  Imagination,  a  form  of  activity 
which  can  bring  not  only  challenge  but 
pleasure  to  those  who,  like  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, find  a  nobility  In  public  service  for 
public  good. 

Prior  to  his  administration,  we  were 
often  told,  we  who  serve  In  elective  office, 
that  politics  had  no  appeal  to  youth' 
Youth,  we  were  told,  looked  upon  poUti- 
cal activity  as  self-serving  and  somehow 
not  quite  respectable. 

But  from  the  moment  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy came  upon  the  national  scene  as  a 
candidate  for  President  of  the  United 
States,  this  concept  began  to  change.    It 
was  not  merely  because  he  was  imusually 
young  for  the  role  he  sought  to  play 
Rather.  It  was  the  fact  that  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy reached  out  to  youth  and  enlisted 
them  as  participants  In  politics  as  the 
most  exciting  aspect  of  American  life, 
whether  or  not  they  were  old  enough  to 
be  voters.    He  made  the  history  books 
come  alive.    He  took  patriotism  off  of  a 
marble  pedestal  and  put  it  Into  our  dally 
lives,  by  translating  Into  action  and  ex- 
ample the  truths  of  our  heritage  which 
sometimes  become  lost  in  platitudes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  we  met  In  bitter 
cold  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  of  the 
United  States  on  that  January  day  nearly 
3  years  ago  to  Install  a  new  President,  we 
knew  from  his  Inspiring  Inaugural  ad- 
dress that  we  were  participating  In  what 
would  be  a  great  new  chapter  of  Ameri- 
can history.    And  when  we  met  In  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol  a  week  ago  Sun- 
day to  say  fareweU  to  the  mortal  remains 
of  John  F.  Kennedy,  we  knew  we  had 
been  privileged,  as  few  Congresses  were 
privileged,  to  have  worked  with  greatness 
in  the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.    A  chapter  had  ended,  but  the 
lessons  learned  and  the  achievements  re- 
corded in  that  chapter  of  American  his- 
tory represented  by  the  administration 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  will  forever  fortify 
the  people  of  this  country  in  facing  the 
perils,  the  challenges,  and  the  opportuni- 
ties of  new  eras  under  new  leaders   but 
under  the  same  basic  principles  which 
have  always  guided  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Miss  him?  Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  those  of 
us  privUeged  to  know  John  Pitzgerald 
Kennedy  and  to  work  with  him  In  great 
causes  will  forever  miss  his  bright  smile 
and  great  gifts  for  leadership.  Our 
country  will  miss  him.  The  world  will 
miss  him.  But  there  will  always  be  joy  in 
our  hearts  when  we  remember  not  how 
he  died  but  how  he  lived,  and  what  he  ac- 
complished, and  how  he  loved  the  job  in 
which  he  served  with  such  magnificent 
skill. 

Mr  CURTIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  today  we       " 
aU  join  in  remembrance  of  the  memory 
of  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
who  was  struck  down  by  an  assassin's 
bullet  on  November  22. 

He  was  the  fourth  President  of  these 
United  States  whose  term  of  office  was 
cut  short  by  such  a  despicable  act. 
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^Rw  bite  President  Kemedy  serred 
hte  country  with  abflity  and  dlatinetfon 
both  In  the  military  senice  durtngr  World 
War  n  and  later  tn  the  Halls  of  Congnss 
and  then  In  the  Office  of  President. 

This  tragic  assassination  left  this 
country  in  a  state  of  shock,  sorrow,  and 
dismay  which  wUl  be  with  ns  for  a  long 
time. 

The  sympathy  of  the  world  has  gone 
out  to  the  late  President's  family. 

Mr.  PRICE.     Mr.  Speaker,  the  term 
our  late  President  Keiinedy  was  allowed 
to  serve  was  short — 2  years.  10  months. 
2  days.    I  am  sure  it  is  the  sense  of  this 
House  that  he  crowded  Into  this  brief 
spaa  so  much  activity,  such  urgency  of 
purpose,  such  vitality  of  spirit,  that  he 
left  »  permanent  imprint  on  our  Nation. 
Maoy  of  us  In  this  House  today  served 
with  John  Kennedy  when  he  was  one 
of  us.  a  Representative  from  Massachu> 
setts.    M&oy  knew  him  when  be  moved 
to  other  fields  of  public  activity.     We 
have  ail  known  him  in  the  presidency  to 
which  he  brought  both  zest  and  wisdom, 
both  courage  to  act  and  patient  resolu- 
tion in  seeking  to  persuade  others  to  act. 
It  has  been  said  by  some,  because  he 
did  not  wear  his  emotions  on  his  sleeve, 
that  he  faUed  to  convey  in  his  programs 
a  sense  of  moral  commitmeait  that  could 
warm  other  men's  souls.    The  criticism, 
if  that  is  what  it  is.  has  always  seemed 
to  me  a  dubious  one.    Here  was  a  Presi- 
dent who  could  talk  about  poverty  in 
America  and  a  stronger  minimum  wage 
law  to  a  labor  convention,  where  It  would 
be    expected,   and   then   hit   the   same 
theme  of  poverty  in  America  to  an  en- 
tirely  different   audience,   such   as   the 
group  of  scholars  and  writers  and  intel- 
lectuals recently  gathered  at  Amherst 
College  for  the  ground-breaking  cere- 
monies for  a  new  library  honoring  the 
memory  of  the  poet  Robert  Frost. 

There  was  no  political  need,  assuredly, 
for  John  Kennedy  to  curry  favor  with  his 
academic  audience  by  discussing  the  ob- 
ligation of  OUT  best  educated  and  most- 
favored  citiaens  to  play  their  part  in 
meeting  the  problem  of  poverty.     But 
that  Is  predaeiy  what  he  did.    He  was 
deeply  disturbed  by  the  discovery,  In  cold 
statistics,  that  we  have  vast  quantities  of 
"inherited  poverty"  as  well  as  "inherited 
wealth"  In  this  country,  and  he  urged  the 
young  men  of  Amherst  College  in  their 
future  lives  to  help  do  something  about 
It.    To  me,  that  spells  a  moral  commit- 
ment to  the  achievement  of  a  moral  end. 
The  people,  in  any  case,  very  often 
have  a  sure  Instinct  for  the  style  and 
the  flavor  of  their  leadership.    Their  es- 
timate   of   John    FltBgerald    Kennedys 
leadership  was  measured  in  the  outpour- 
ing of  personal  grief  when  he  was  sense- 
lessly and  most  savagely  struck  down. 
Men  wept  tears  not  only  for  his  youth. 
for  hifi  lovely  young  wife  and  his  chil- 
dren, for  his  family,  but  for  the  harsh 
fact  that  he  was  not  allowed  to  finish  his 
work.    Men  and  women  the  world  over 
wept  In  personal  grief  because  they  rec- 
ognized in  him  a  man  of  peace,  a  man 
worthy  of  trust  even  In  other  nations. 

There  were  two  Incidents  that,  for 
many,  speUed  out  John  Kennedy^  cour- 
age and  Integrity,  and  both  of  them  are 


connected   with  the  sorry  situation  In 
Cuba. 

With  one,  we  are  still  entirely  famil- 
iar— how  he  forced  the  removal  of  So- 
viet missiles  and  rocket  launchers  from 
Cuban  bases  with  the  utmost  frankness 
to  the  American  people  and  with  the  ut- 
most candor  to  the  Soviet  Union,  while 
pushing  the  deployment  of  our  military 
strength  to  the  exact  point  where  it 
would  produce  the  necessary  results 
without  leaving  the  potential  enemy  no 
way  to  pull  back  from  the  danger. 

The  other  incident  was.  In  its  time,  a 
disaster— the  Bay  of  Pigs  episode,  which 
left  us  all  ashamed  and  unhappy  and 
with  a  feeling  that  our  affairs  were  In 
disarray.  I  was  never  prouder  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  than  when  he  stood 
before  his  first  press  conference  after 
that  sad  event  and  bluntly  acknowledged 
that  whatever  blame  attached  to  any 
oCBcials  should  be  laid  at  his  door.  He 
was  our  Chief  Executive,  he  had  allowed 
the  plans  to  proceed,  he  had  made  other 
decisions — the  responsibility  was  his,  as 
always  It  must  be  a  President's  ultimate 
responsibility  for  the  decisions  to  go  or 
to  stop,  and  he  took  it.  publicly  and  with- 
out hesitancy. 

We  shall  be  leglslatini?  in  this  Con- 
gress for  years  to  come,  I  believe,  in  the 
area  of  proposals  first  urged  on  us  by 
President  Kennedy  or  perhaps  renewed 
after  a  long  lapse. 

Some  of  them  are  most  certain  to  be 
acted  on  by  us  in  the  upcoming  2d 
session  of  the  88th  Congress,  including 
proposals  of  great  sweep  and  significance 
in  such  fields  as  human  rights  and  the 
education  of  our  young  people.  Our 
actions.  I  have  no  doubt,  will  constitute 
in  their  way  a  kind  of  legislative  memo- 
rial, and  In  the  broadest  possible  sense 
they  will  be  actions  in  the  public  interest 
and  for  the  general  welfare. 

As  for  the  rest.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy broiight  a  style  to  the  Presidency 
that  emphasized  those  things  that  are 
finest  tn  our  traditions,  those  things  that 
ennoble,  the  things  that  are  good  and 
wise.  His  term  was  short,  he  was  most 
brutally  cut  down,  and  nevertheless  he 
has  most  powerfuiy  Influenced  the  on- 
going of  our  people. 

Mr.  PILCHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  my 
sad  purpose  today  to  speak  of  the  loss 
of  our  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

When  historians  of  the  future  look 
back  on  this  era,  they  will  see  throughout 
our  land  the  indelible  footprints  of  a 
relatively  small  band  of  giants  who 
towered  over  their  fellow  men  in  ability. 
In  leadership,  in  devotion  to  duty.  Be- 
cause of  these  men,  our  Nation  has  con- 
tinued to  grow  and  prosper.  Yes,  Mr. 
Speaker,  giants  have  left  their  unmis- 
takable marks  on  this,  our  present  age, 
and  among  their  number  was  the  late 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  our  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 

The  shocking  news  of  his  death  reached 
me  at  my  home  in  Meigs,  Ga.,  within 
just  a  few  minutes  after  he  expired  at 
the  hospital  to  which  he  had  been  riished 
immediately  after  the  assassin's  bullet 
felled  him.  My  home  county  paper,  the 
Thomasville  Times-Enterprise,  called  me 
for  a  statement  shortly  thereafter,  and 


I  would  hke  to  quote  my  Immediate  re- 
action to  his  death  as  carried  therein  on 
November  22, 1963: 

T7.S.  lUpretentatlve  J.  L.  Pilchei,  of  Melga, 
today  said  the  shooting  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  and  Gov.  John  Connally  In  Dallas 
today  ••w»«  the  most  dastardly  crime  anyone 
ooold  oooixnlt." 

Congressman  PrLcaxa.  who  was  contacted 
at  his  borne  In  Melga,  declared:  "Tbla  was 
the  moat  awXui  crloM  I  can  think  of — a 
tragic  blow  to  our  country. 

"John  Kennedy  has  been  the  most  dedi- 
cated public  official  I  have  ever  known.  He 
lo»»d  hU  country  with  a  passion.  With  hU 
experience  In  both  the  Houm  and  Senate, 
he  knew  mora  a  boat  the  Federai  Ooremment 
than  any  man  who  has  been  Fregldent  In 
decades. 

"Whether  you  agree  or  dlaagree  with  his 
philosophy,  whether  you  are  a  Republican 
or  Democrat,  yon  know  this  crime  consti- 
tutes Irreparable  damage  to  our  coimtry  at 
a  crucial  time  like  this. 

"The  Prealdenfs  phllowDphlee  of  govern- 
ment are  the  same  as  those  of  Vice  Pr«^- 
dent  Lyndon  B.  Johnsoo— and  I  am  aore 
those  same  philosophies  will  cootlnue. 

"Lyndon  Johnson  Is  the  protege  of,  and 
was  carefully  tutored  hy  the  late  Speaker 
Sam  aayburn.  Mr.  Democrat. 

"All  or  us  should  pray  toe  tmr  new  Presi- 
dent, for  the  family  ot  Jolin  F.  Kennedy,  and 
for  divine  guidance  for  our  country." 

Our  late  President  was  a  charming 
man.  He  was  a  sensible  man  and  he  was 
a  dedicated  man.  Soon  after  his  nomi- 
nation, it  was  my  pleasure  to  meet  with 
him  as  I  am  sure  did  many  of  my  Demo- 
cra'Hc  colleagues. 

I  will  never  forget  his  response  when 
I  sUd  I  was  a  E>emocrat  and  planned 
to  remain  a  Democrat  and  would  sup- 
port his  candidacy.  I  assured  him  that 
while  I  Intended  to  support  him  for  the 
Presidency  that  as  between  all  individ- 
uals there  would  be  times  when  I  would 
scrap  him  when  I  thought  he  was  wrong, 
but  that  I  would  scrap  for  him  just  as 
hard  when  I  felt  he  was  right. 

As  with  all  big  men,  his  attitude  was 
that  he  did  not  expect  anyone  to  agree 
with  him  all  of  the  time  and  would  have 
very  little  respect  for  any  man  who 
would  compromise  his  convictions.  He 
was  a  gentleman  beyond  question,  and 
this  mark  of  a  great  man  is  further  am- 
plified by  his  attitude  that  men  could 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable. 

After  2  years.  10  months  and  2  days 
of  service  to  his  Nation  and  to  the  world 
as  President  of  the  United  States,  this 
fine  young  man  came  home  for  the  last 
time  on  November  22.  1963. 

The  light  created  by  this  dynamic  man 
toward  which  every  eye  in  the  free  world 
had  become  focused  and  dependent  for 
comfort  and  courageous  leadership  had 
gone  out.  It  was  broken  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  Yes,  broken  by  the  hand  of  a 
person  who  was  so  out  of  tune  with  a  free 
society  In  the  most  enlightened  and 
moralistic  nation  of  people  who  ever 
graced  the  face  of  the  earth  that  he 
brought  unto  himself  the  will  to  sub- 
stitute a  bullet  for  a  ballot.  Men  of 
good  will  men  who  truly  appreciate  free- 
dom, men  who  love  the  concepts  of 
democracy  do  not  react  as  savages. 

We  do  not  know  what  causes  some 
people  to  act  one  way,  and,  yet  others 
to  act  another  way.  But,  I  am  sure 
that  being  the  great  and  compassionate 
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man  he  was,  If  John  P.  Kennedy  could 
but  return  and  speak  to  the  NaUon  here 
at  this  moment,  he,  undoubtedly,  would 
in  the  manner  of  all  compassionate  and 
understanding  man.  dismiss  the  tragedy 
by  saying  to  those  who  would  seem  to 
forget  or  disregard  the  Biblical  teach- 
ings that  man  should  respect  and  honor 
the  lives  of  others,  that,  "hate  is  for 
those  who  are  too  weak  to  love." 

All  of  the  world  will  greatly  miss  this 
distinguished  man,  I  Join  my  colleagues 
in  extending  heartfelt  condolence  to 
President  Kennedy's  devoted  wife,  his 
children,  and  other  members  of  the 
family.  Their  grief  Is  shared  by  all  of 
us  who  had  the  good  fortune  to  know 
him. 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  know  and  work  closely 
with  our  beloved  late  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  for  many  years.  His  untimely 
passing  is  a  great  personal  loss  to  me.  for 
I  have  lost  a  wonderful  friend. 

I  recall  our  first  meeting  more  than  a 
decade  and  a  half  ago,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  80th  Congress,  when  John  Ken- 
nedy and  I  began  our  service  as  new 
Members  of  the  House.  We  introduced 
ourselves  to  each  other  and  as  new  Con- 
gressmen with  very  similar  political 
philosophies  we  immediately  became 
close  personal  friends. 

Because  of  a  back  injury,  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  sitting  on  the  first  aisle  and  I 
spent  many  hours  in  the  seat  alongside 
of  him.  He  served  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor 
which  was  one  of  the  most  active  com- 
mittees of  the  80th  Congress,  and  I 
remember  our  long  discussions  and  his 
outstanding  work  on  complex  labor 
legislation. 

Later,  the  people  of  Massachusetts 
sent  him  to  the  other  body  and  through 
the  years  we  always  kept  in  close  touch 
with  each  other.  After  he  became  Presi- 
dent, on  occasions  at  the  White  House 
he  wotUd  call  me  aside  to  talk  for  a  mo- 
ment or  two  of  the  days  when  we  served 
together  in  the  House. 

John  Kennedy  was  endowed  with  a 
gentle  personality  that  attracted  people 
to  him.  He  had  a  wonderful  sense  of  hu- 
mor and  a  ready  wit.  The  good-natured 
twinkle  in  his  eyes  radiated  friendship 
and  understanding.  Those  who  were 
his  opposition,  no  less  than  those  who 
were  his  intimate  associates,  always  rec- 
ognized in  him  a  rare  crusader  for  the 
human  race.  His  ideals  were  inspired  by 
his  love  of  his  fellow  man  and  his  absence 
is  keenly  felt  by  mankind  all  over  the 
world. 

About  3  years  ago,  he  spoke  in  my 
home  city  of  St.  Louis  and,  as  I  refiect 
upon  the  things  he  said  that  day,  I  think 
of  the  ancient  lines: 


Men  Judge  by  the  complexion  of  the  sky 
The  state  and  Inclination  of  the  day. 

He  drew  a  parallel  between  1860  and 
1960  and  this  is  what  he  said: 

One  hundred  years  ago  Lincoln  wrote  a 
friend.  "I  know  there  Is  a  God  and  He  hates 
Injustice.  I  see  a  storm  coming,  but  If  He 
has  a  place  and  a  part  for  me,  I  am  ready." 

In  1960.  we  know  there  Is  a  Gkxl,  and  we 
know  He  hates  Injustice,  and  we  see  the 
storm  coming.  But  if  He  has  a  place  and  a 
part  for  us,  I  believe  we  are  ready.     , 


In  our  sadness  we  are  heartened  only 
in  the  knowledge  that  the  courage  of 
great  men  outlives  them,  to  become  the 
heritage  of  oiu-  people.  President  Ken- 
nedy's courage  still  lives  and  upholds  the 
high  ideals  and  noble  purposes  for  which 
he  lived  and  died. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
sire to  join  you  and  the  Members  of  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  tribute  to 
a  great  man  and  great  American.  The 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  been  one  of  the  most  shocking 
and  tragic  experiences  in  our  lifetime 
and  in  the  history  of  our  Nation.  The 
sadness  of  the  occasion  will  be  with  us 
for  a  long  time  to  come.  We  all  hope 
and  pray  that  this  catastrophe  will  never 
again  be  repeated  and  that  our  Nation 
will  be  able  to  dissolve  the  feelings  and 
attitudes  which  could  have  nurtured 
such  a  tragic  event. 

To  all  of  us,  the  assassination  of  our 
President  was  utterly  unbelievable.  We 
are  a  people  who  pride  ourselves  on  se- 
lecting our  political  leaders  through  free 
elections  by  the  people.  Political  assas- 
sination is  completely  alien  to  the  tradi- 
tions of  freedom  and  liberty  which  we 
have  developed  over  a  period  of  200 
years.  Only  a  madman  could  commit 
such  a  heinous  crime  in  this  day  and 
age. 

President  Kennedy's  death  was  a  stim- 
ning  and  terrible  blow  to  our  country 
and  to  the  world,  to  persons  of  all  creeds 
and  pohtical  beliefs,  to  those  in  all  walks 
of  life.  He  held  the  most  powerful  and 
responsible  position  in  the  world  today, 
and  yet  all  this  might  and  power  could 
not  protect  him  from  the  vengeance  of 
a  single  sniper. 

The  President  was  ah  alert,  vigorous, 
inteUigent,  searching  leader.  He  dedi- 
cated himself  to  moving  the  country 
ahead  with  programs  he  felt  were  in  the 
national  interest.  Though  there  are 
those  who  did  not  always  agree  with 
his  proposals  or  policies,  none  of  us  failed 
to  respect  and  admire  him  and  his  ef- 
forts for  our  country. 

In  addition  to  his  predominant  public 
role,  the  President  was  also  a  beloved 
husband,  father,  son,  and  brother.  All 
Americans  extended  their  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  the  members  of  his  family,  and 
hopefully  the  burden  of  their  sorrows 
was  lightened  in  some  small  measure  by 
the  knowledge  that  millions  of  mourners 
shared  their  grief.  Certainly,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  First  Family  revealed  a 
strength  and  devotion  during  this  period 
which  was  an  inspiration  for  all  of  us. 

We  can  take  solace  during  this  time  at 
the  inherent  strength  of  our  form  of 
government  which  provided  for  the  im- 
mediate accession  of  the  Vice  President 
to  the  Presidency.  Continuity  of  Oov- 
emment  was  maintained,  even  in  this 
tragic  time,  and  confusion  and  doubt 
were  held  to  a  minimum. 

Our  country  lost  an  alert  and  energetic 
President  at  the  apex  of  his  service  to 
the  Nation.  He  made  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice in  serving  us  all.  Now  we  have  taken 
a  new  President  and  he  has  moved 
swiftly  and  confidently  to  pick  up  the 
fallen  reins  of  Government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  Representative  of  the 
37th  New  York  District,  may  I  take  this 
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means  to  extend  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  our  area  to  the  late 
President's  family. 

We  will  mourn  the  passing  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  for  a  long  time  to  come; 
at  the  same  time  we  extend  our  hands 
in  cooperation  and  support  to  our  new 
President  to  advance  the  best  interests 
of  our  beloved  country. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  deeply  shocked  and 
grieved  about  the  great  tragedy  which 
has  struck  this  Nation  and  the  free 
world,  the  taking  of  the  Ufe  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  There  Is  no 
doubt  in  my  mind  but  what  President 
Kennedy  will  go  down  in  history  as  one 
of  the  greatest  Presidents  this  Nation 
h£is  ever  known. 

During  his  short  time  in  office,  he  ac- 
complished much  for  the  benefit  of  all 
freedom-loving  people.  He  was  truly  a 
world  leader  who  was  making  great  prog- 
gress  in  furthering  the  true  cause  of 
peace  through  understanding  among  the 
people  of  the  world;  through  personal 
leadership  and  imaginative  programs 
which  gave  the  people  of  this  Nation  an 
opportunity  to  express  in  person  the  true 
spirit  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
Here  at  home  he  was  a  national  leader 
with  a  tremendous  knowledge  about  the 
diverse  problems  of  a  vital,  complex 
nation. 

I,  of  course,  representing  an  area  in 
which  natural  resources  play  such  a  vital 
role  in  the  welfare  of  our  State  and  peo- 
ple, worked  closely  with  the  President  in 
this  field.  He  was  a  true  leader  in  the 
wise  utilization  and  management  of  our 
natural  resources. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  set  an  example  of  sincere,  un- 
selfish service  to  his  country  and  his 
fellow  man  for  all  of  us.  whether  we  be 
in  private  or  public  life,  to  follow. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  will  sadly 
miss  this  great  man.  and  I  extend  my 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  her 
children,  and  all  members  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family. 

Mr.  YOUNGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
not  given  us.  and  fortunately  so.  to  com- 
prehend or  foretell  tragic  events  which 
occur  daily,  and  all  the  more  so  such  a 
catastrophic  atrocity  as  took  the  life  of 
our  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. Only  the  sustaining  assurance  in 
the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Ruler  of  the 
universe  supplies  the  spiritual  consola- 
tion for  such  an  unlooked-for  tragedy 
Our  deepest  sympathy  and  prayers  go  to 
the  bereaved  family,  it  is  well  to  remem- 
ber In  connection  with  this  unbelievable 
occurence  God's  word  to  Noah  as  re- 
corded in  Genesis  9:6: 

Whoever  sheds  the  blood  of  man  by  man 
shall  his  blood  be  shed  for  God  made  man 
in  His  own  Image. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  brutal, 
tragic  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
our  late  President,  was  a  grievous  shock 
to  all  good  Americans,  and  to  millions 
of  his  admirers  across  the  seven  seas. 

My  heart  felt  sympathy  and  that  of 
my  wife  and  family  Is  extended  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  her  children,  and  to  the  entire 
Kennedy  family. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  most  sincere, 
deeply  religious  gentleman. 
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May  the  same  God  who  called  their 
loved  one  to  his  heavenly  home,  give  the 
family  strength  to  bear  the  great  loss 
they  have  sustained. 

God  rest  his  soul. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  mortal,  and  now 
he  is  no  more.  But  the  ideals  and  the 
ideas  for  which  he  labored  and  died  are 
immortal.  He  stood  for  the  dignity  of 
man.  for  the  freedom  of  the  human 
spirit,  for  decency,  for  universal  under- 
standing. 

These  Ideals,  which  are  as  old  as  civili- 
zation and  as  immediate  as  today,  cannot 
be  extinguished  by  a  sniper's  bullet  even 
as  they  could  not  be  stamped  out  by  the 
hate-filled  acts  of  other  evil  and  irra- 
tional men  who  have  befouled  the  pages 
of  history. 

For  an  his  brilliance,  for  all  his  wis- 
dom, John  Kennedy  could  not  have  un- 
derstood the  twisted  mind  which  caused 
him  to  be  struck  down  In  the  summer  of 
his  life.  There  was  less  hate  about  John 
Kennedy  than  any  other  person  I  have 
ever  known. 

There  was  no  room  In  his  heart  for 
hatred.  He  met  hate  with  compassion; 
he  turned  aside  virulence  with  sparkling 
wit;  he  krved  the  challenge  of  political 
debate,  but  his  mind  recoiled  at  the 
thought  of  vituperation. 

One  of  the  remarkable  things  about 
John  Kennedy,  I  think,  was  his  capacity 
to  understand  the  other  fellow's  point  of 
view.  He  was  too  big  a  man  to  let  f)er- 
sonal  difference  of  opinion  control  his 
emotions.  In  my  own  meetings  and  con- 
versations with  him,  I  cotild  detect  no 
trace  of  vindlctlveness  against  any  In- 
dividual, against  any  group  or  against 
any  region.  He  freely  recognized  the 
right  and,  yes,  the  responsibility  of  his 
contemporaries  to  disagree  and  disagree 
strongly  with  some  of  his  policies  and 
programs. 

John  Kennedy  has  now  gone  from 
among  us.  But  he  left  a  call  to  duty  for 
all  Americans,  a  call  summed  up  best, 
perhaps,  in  these  lines  from  his  inaugu- 
ral address: 

with  a  good  cotiBclence  our  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  final  Judge  of  o\ir 
deeds,  let  iia  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  Hla  blecslng  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  miist 
truly  be  our  own. 

All  too  soon,  his  work  on  this  earth 
done.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  awaits 
the  verdict  of  history.  He  will  be  Judged 
by  the  inflexible  guidelines  that  he  him- 
self had  set  down: 

Of  those  to  whom  much  Is  given,  much  is 
required.  And  when  at  some  future  date  the 
high  court  of  history  sits  in  Judgment  of 
each  one  of  us — recording  whether  In  oxu" 
brief  span  of  service  we  fulfilled  our  respon- 
sibilities to  the  State — our  success  or  failure. 
In  whatever  office  we  may  hold,  will  be 
measiu^d  by  the  answers  to  four  questions: 
Were  we  truly  men  of  coxirage — were  we  truly 
men  of  Judgment — were  we  truly  men  of  In- 
tegrity— were  we  truly  men  of  dedication? 

Mr.  ABBITT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  entire 
Nation  was  shocked  upon  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  President  in  Dallas  on  Friday, 
November  22.  The  entire  free  world  was 
saddened  beyond  expression. 

When  I  first  beard  the  news  I  was 
unable  to  comprehend  or  realize  what 


had  happened.  It  was  unbelievable  to 
me  that  such  could  happen  in  America. 
Our  Nation  has  suffered  a  great  loss. 
The  free  world  win  miss  him  tre- 
mendously. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  brave 
soldier  who  defended  his  country  in  time 
of  war  fearlessly,  wholeheartedly  and 
voluntarily.  To  say  he  was  a  brave 
soldier  is  putting  It  mildly.  He  was  a 
great  statesman  and  whether  one  shared 
his  philosophy,  pohtlcal  or  personal,  he 
was  recognized  as  a  great  scholar,  a 
strong  leader,  and  a  dynamic  President, 
who  worked  hard  for  what  he  believed 
to  be  right  and  best  for  the  Nation. 

We  all  mourn  his  loss  and  extend  to 
his  loved  ones  our  heartfelt  sympathy  in 
their  sorrow. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to 
express  my  personal  shock  and  sadness 
occasioned  by  the  loss  of  our  great  Pres- 
ident, John  F.  Kennedy,  and  also  to  con- 
vey similar  expressions  from  the  people 
of  my  district. 

As  the  depth  of  our  feelings  Increase, 
the  adequacy  of  words  as  a  method  of 
expression  decreases.  Today  we  find 
them  so  grossly  inadequate  as  to  seem 
superfluous  and  of  little  use  except  as 
a  device  for  observing  the  requirements 
of  formality. 

The  tide  of  feeling  which  arose  with 
the  news  of  President  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination, has  been  too  deep  and  full  for 
"sound  or  foam." 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  lnaug\irated  as 
President  of  the  United  States  during  a 
dlsturt>ed  and  tmnultous  period  In  a 
world  divided  on  many  issues,  small  and 
great.  He  knew  that  the  responsibilities 
of  the  Presidency  would  perhaps  be  heav- 
ier than  In  any  period  of  our  history. 
In  his  inaugural  address  he  said  tn-it  he 
would  not  shrink  from  but  would 
welcome  these  awesome  responsibilities. 
and  by  his  every  word  and  act  thereafter 
proved  that  he  did  indeed  welcome 
them. 

Whether  one  agreed  with  him  on  spe- 
cific issues  or  not,  none  has  ever  doubted 
or  questioned  his  vigorous  and  unswerv- 
ing loyalty  to  the  very  highest  Ideals  and 
a^lrations  of  all  Americans,  as  weU  as 
all  of  the  freedom -loving  peoples  of  the 
world.  It  win  take  a  long  time  for  us 
to  fully  understand  and  evaluate  the  ex- 
tent of  the  loss  we  have  sustained. 

The  first  news  of  the  President's  tragic 
death  left  us  shocked,  dazed,  in  stunned 
disbelief,  and  found  us  unable  or  unwill- 
ing to  accept  as  fact  an  event  which  has 
no  parallel  in  himaan  history.  Alternate- 
ly, we  have  felt  indignation  and  sorrow, 
resentment  and  sadness,  anger  and  be- 
reavement, and  at  all  times  the  deepest 
sympathy  for  the  widow,  the  children 
and  all  members  of  the  Kennedy  fam- 
ily. 

The  poise  and  fortitude  exhibited  by 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  throughout  the 
ordeal  so  suddenly  and  tragically  thrust 
upon  her  has  become  a  subject  of  na- 
tion and  even  worldwide  admiration  and 
wonder.  Surely,  she  has  been  possessed 
of  and  sustained  by  a  strength  not  her 
own.  Any  who  may  have  doubted  now 
know  that  she  not  only  held  the  title 
"first  lady"  but  that  she  deserved  it  weU 
indeed. 


John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  our 
President,  honored  and  respected  by  all: 
He  was  also  husband,  father,  son.  and 
brother.  May  the  days  ahead  bring  to 
his  valiant  widow  and  to  every  member 
of  his  family  a  full  measure  of  comfort 
and  surcease  from  the  sorrow  occasioned 
by  their  sad  loss. 

Mr.  WATTS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hfe  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  been  taken 
from  us.  The  Ideals  to  which  he  devoted 
himself  shaU  live  on.  They  shall  not 
perish  from  this  earth  so  long  as  man 
endures. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  patriot 
in  the  greatest  American  tradition.  He 
gave  imsparlngly  of  himself  to  those 
Ideals  which  he  truly  believed  would 
strengthen  America.  He  gave  totally  of 
himself  in  direct  combat  against  this  Na- 
tion's mortal  enemy  during  World  War 
n  when  evU.  then  too.  tried  to  triumph. 
He  gave  totally  of  himself  in  this  very 
House  of  Representatives  where  we  stand 
today;  and  in  the  Senate,  when  utilizing 
the  democratic  processes  our  forefathers 
bequeathed  us.  he  fought  for  those  meas- 
lu^s  he  believed  would  enhance  this  great 
Republic  of  ours.  He  gave  totally  of  him- 
self In  the  Presidency  where  he  exerted 
all  effort  humanly  possible,  to  guide  this 
United  States  and  the  world,  back  from 
the  brink  of  total  nuclear  destruction, 
but  without  placing  In  Jeopardy  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  man. 

The  well-aimed  bullet  of  a  mad-driven 
assassin  struck  down  our  President  in 
the  prime  of  life.  This  act  of  evil  has 
provoked  all  men  to  search  their  souls 
and  rededicate  their  lives  to  fulfilling 
those  Ideals  on  which  our  forefathers 
founded  this  Nation,  and  to  which  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  now  given  his 
life. 

The  dignity,  love,  and  courage  which 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  has  displayed 
in  this  hour  of  trial,  has  given  added 
meaning  and  depth  to  her  husbands 
whole  life.  By  her  every  action,  she  has 
obliterated  the  evU  of  that  moment  in 
Dallas.  She  has  symbolized,  for  aU  the 
world  to  behold,  the  triumph  of  good  over 
evil. 

May  the  evil,  violence,  and  hatred 
which  erupted  in  Dallas  be  interred  with 
the  assassin. 

May  the  eternal  flame  illuminate  and 
guide  us  along  that  path  to  freedom  and 
dignity  ennobling  the  Uves  of  all  men. 
first  chartered  by  our  forefathers  and  so 
joyously  traveled  by  President  Kennedy. 

May  abiding  power  for  good  always  be 
at  the  helm  of  our  Nation. 

In  rededlcatlng  ourselves  to  America 
and  all  for  which  it  stands,  do  we  honor 
our  slain  President  and  commit  him  to 
immortality. 

Mr.  TUCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  the 
dreadful  news  of  the  assassination  of 
our  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  was  broadcast  over  the  Nation. 
I  was  on  my  way  back  by  automobile  to 
my  home  in  southern  Virginia.  The 
tidings  came  hke  a  clap  of  thimder  out 
of  a  clear  sky.  I  was  stunned  and 
shocked  beyond  aU  description,  and 
upon  arriving  at  my  home  I  found  the 
same  consternation  and  disbelief  on  the 
faces  of  my  family,  my  friends,  and 
neighbors. 
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Foremost  on  my  mind  as  I  listened  to 
the  details  of  what  the  assassin's  bullet 
had  done  was  the  thought  of  the  effect  It 
would  have  upon  the  Nation,  as  weU  as 
upon  the  late  President's  wife,  children, 
and  the  members  of  his  family.  To  be 
deprived  in  such  a  way  of  a  loved  one  In 
the  prime  and  glory  of  manhood,  at  a 
time  when  he  was  in  the  midst  of  official 
duties,  waving  in  acknowledgment  of 
the  cheers  of  the  throng,  is  a  toU  we  do 
not  like  to  associate  with  American  poli- 
tics and  our  generous  and  cherished  way 
of  life. 

I  have  only  the  highest  praise  for  the 
widow.  Her  display  of  courage  and 
fortitude  at  this  time  of  sadness  will 
certainly  go  down  in  our  annals  as  an 
example  for  bereft  women  over  the  world 
for  many  years  to  come. 

This  assassination  took  away  from  us 
one  of  the  most  personable  Presidents  in 
the  period  of  my  memory.  Mr.  Kennedy 
came  into  office  at  a  crucial  period  in 
world  history.  Not  always  did  his  ex- 
pression of  poUcy  fall  upon  friendly  ears, 
but  he  listened  to  his  opponents  courte- 
ously and  patiently.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage,  and  his  most  disarming  weap- 
on was  a  smile  that  radiated  good  wUl 
and  friendliness.       1 1 

As  I  think  of  this  tragedy,  I  join  mil- 
lions of  others  in  a  feeling  of  abhorrence 
that  It  should  have  brought  death  to  such 
a  young  man  occupying  such  an  exalted 
position.  But  his  end  did  not  come  be- 
fore he  had  made  his  mark  In  life,  be- 
fore he  had  advanced  to  the  ranks  of 
those  public  servants  who  wiU  be  long 
remembered. 

His  tragic  passing  at  such  a  youthful 
age  reminds  us  all  of  the  certainty  of 
death  and  the  magnitude  of  eternity 
As  the  noted  poet.  Henry  Wadsworth 
Longfellow,  so  deftly  phrased  it: 
Life  is  real !    Life  Is  earnest ! 

And  the  grave  Is  not  its  goal; 

Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  returnest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 

Art  Is  long,  and  Time  is  fleeting. 

And  our  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave, 
Still,  like  muflled  drums,  are  beating 

Funeral  marches  to  the  grave.  •> 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  us 

We  can  make  o\ir  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker, 
"nothing  is  true  except  as  a  man  or  men 
adhere  to  It— to  live  for  It.  to  spend 
themselves  on  It,  to  die  for  it." 

Four  days  before  his  death,  John  F. 
Kennedy  thus  quoted  his  favorite  poet 
and  fellow  New  Englander,  Robert  Frost, 
and  pointed  out  that  "we  need  this  spirit 
even  more  than  money  or  institutions  or 
agreements." 

This  was  the  spirit  in  which  John 
Kennedy  lived— as  a  young  naval  officer 
selflessly  risking  his  life  for  those  under 
his  command,  as  a  Member  of  both  bodies 
of  the  Congress,  and  as  our  President. 

Within  the  all  too  brief  time  given  to 
him  to  bear  the  massive  responslblUtles 
with  which  this  age  of  chronic  crisis  has 
Invested  the  Presidency,  John  Kennedy 
accomplished  much. 

But  an  attempt  to  summarize  In  terms 
of  treaties  signed,  or  laws  enacted,  misses 
the  essential  greatness  of  this  man 
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Some  30  years  ago,  one  of  his  predeces- 
sors in  the  Presidency  Issued  a  call  for 
"prophets  of  a  new  order  of  competence 
and  courage." 

John  Kennedy  was  such  a  man;  de- 
voted to  exceUenee.  supremely  coura- 
geous. 

He  sensed  that  the  problems  confront- 
ing the  Nation  demanded  p^atness  of 
the  American  E>eople. 

It  was  a  special  grace  In  President 
Kennedy  that  he  was  able  to  capture 
the  best  In  our  Nation's  heritage  within 
the  measured  stanzas  of  his  restrained 
eloquence.  He  laid  before  his  people 
dreams  and  hopes  to  which  all  could 
aspire.  He  inspired  the  Nation.  "Let 
us  begin,"  he  said,  and  thousands  of 
America's  young  people  took  up  the  fight 
against  ignorance,  disease  and  poverty 
in  the  viUages  of  Africa,  the  Jungles  of 
southeast  Asia — wherever  people  needed 
help.  He  brought  to  the  task  of  leading 
us  a  sense  of  fierce  immediacy,  a  demand 
that  each  of  us  give  of  our  best,  to  help 
hew  out  new  frontiers  of  freedom. 

He  touched  the  hearts  and  minds  of 
aU  Americans,  everywhere.  Because  of 
this,  each  of  us— not  Just  here  In  the 
Nation's  Capital,  but  on  the  streets,  the 
farms,  in  the  shops  and  factories — every- 
where in  this  broad  land  he  loved  so  weU. 
every  American  feels  a  personal  grief,  a 
sharp  sense  of  loss  because  of  his  un- 
timely death. 

The  peoples  of  the  world  mourn  him, 
too.  Instinctively,  they  seemed  to  have 
perceived  that  here  was  a  good  and  wise 
man  dedicated  to  peace  and  the  further- 
ance of  global  human  understanding. 

Lastly,  may  I  add  a  personal  word     I 
had  known  the  late  President  as  a  per- 
sonal family  friend  when  he  was  a  very 
young  boy  and  man.    I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  watch  his  development,  to  see 
him  grow  as  one  would  watch  a  young 
tree  grow  into  sturdiness  and  majestic 
strength.    It  is  not  often  that  one  has 
the  privilege  of  seeing  close,   at  first- 
hand, a  human  being  emerge  and  attain 
the    stature    of    true    greatness.     Mrs 
Roosevelt  and  I  have  a  very  deep  and 
Intense  feeling,  therefore,  when  we  real- 
ize that  we  have  said  goodbye  to  him 
forever. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  lUinols.  Mr.  Speaker 
grateful  for  aU  time  should  the  United 
States  be  for  the  service  and  sacrifice  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  President 
of  courage  and  wisdom,  whose  vision  and 
foresight  in  domestic  and  foreign  affairs 
elevated  his  country  in  the  eyes  of  the 
world. 


A  public  servant,  faithful  to  all  man- 
Mnd.  his  term  of  service  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  brief  but 
crowded  with  achievements  that  history 
and  humanity  wiU  recognize  in  proper 
stature. 

Before  his  terms  in  Congress  and  the 
U.S.  Senate,  he  distinguished  himself  in 
the  mUltary  service  of  his  country. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  valor.    He  was 
a  man  of  prudence.     He  was  a  man 
above  all.  who  feared  God.  and  only  God.' 

For  the  loss  of  President  Kennedy  the 
United  States  is  poorer  today;  yet  with 
his  interment  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  aU  of  him  could  not  be  In- 
terred.  As  though  it  were  willed  to  every 


citizen  of  our  great  country,  his  courage, 
his  valor,  his  farsighted  wisdom  remain 
and  are  remanded  to  us. 

Let  every  citizen  of  this  great  country 
recognize  and  hold  dear  in  his  heart, 
these  gifts;  for  they  shaU  become  the 
American's  heritage. 

To  his  undaunted  widow.  Mrs.  Jacque- 
line Kennedy,  in  her  fortitude,  there 
is  a  greatness  that  awes  aU.  May  she  In 
her  deep  grief  find  comfort  and  consola- 
tion in  the  love  and  affection  of  her  chil- 
dren and  be  blessed  by  a  merciful  God. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Alabama.  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  recent  days  we  have  paused,  each  of 
us.  to  reflect  on  the  significance  of  the 
terrible  calamity  which  befeU  this  coun- 
try with  the  murder  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

When  an  assassin's  bullet  cut  down  the 
President,  shock  waves  engulfed  aU  of 
us  and  extended  far  beyond  to  people 
In  every  area  of  the  globe. 

I  felt  the  loss  of  this  vibrant  and  hand- 
some man  in  many  ways  and  even  now  It 
Is  difficult  for  me  to  sort  out  my  personal 
reactions  to  that  dastardly  crime  of  No- 
vember 22. 

But  one  result  of  the  tragic  event  is  as 
clear  to  me  now  as  when  news  of  the 
assassination  was  first  broadcast. 

We  have  not  only  lost  a  great  and 
energetic  leader,  we  have  lost  a  man  of 
peace. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  dedicated 
himself,  through  words  and  actions  to 
the  achievement  of  an  honorable  world 
peace— peace  through  strength,  not 
peace  through  weakness.  He  was  con- 
sumed by  a  desire  to  lead  us  from  dark- 
ness toward  the  dawn  of  a  new  era  of 
world  understanding,  based  upon  free- 
dom, decency,  and  humanitarian  prin- 
ciples. 

Our  young  President  faced  an  awesome 
task  and  no  one  realized  this  more  than 
he.  Peace  was  his  dream,  yet  he  was 
not  a  dreamer.  No  one  knew  better  than 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  what  this  Na- 
tion faced  in  the  painful  progress  toward 
peace.  No  one  was  more  aware  of  the 
whirlpools  and  craters  that  we  must 
conquer,  the  cliffs  we  must  scale,  the 
Jungles  we  must  traverse,  as  we  moved 
toward  the  dawn  of  peace. 

In  his  relentless  drive  for  world  amity 
and  fellowship,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
was  a  realistic  man  and  a  patient  man. 
He  first  told  us  of  his  dream  and  then 
he  took  us  by  the  hand  and  at  the  time 
of  his  death  he  was  guiding  us.  inch  by 
inch,  toward  a  new  and  glorious  day 
in  world  history.  His  touch  upon  us  was 
both  gentle  and  strong. 

He  tolerated  neither  laggards  nor  im- 
petuous front-runners. 

He  vigorously  opposed  the  apostles  of 
gloom  and  doom  and  sharply  rejected 
the  philosophy  of  those  who  sought 
peace  at  any  price. 
Now,  this  man  of  peace  is  gone. 
This  fact,  to  me,  represents  the  great- 
est wound  we  and  the  people  of  the 
world  have  suffered  in  the  death  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

But  in  our  grief  and  sense  of  great 
loss.  I  ask  that  we  not  forget  that  he  has 
placed  us— aU  of  us— on  the  right  track. 
He  has  headed  us  in  the  direction  of 
peace. 
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So  let  us  now  proceed  on  the  true 
course  set  by  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
I  have  the  feeling  that  his  footsteps  will 
always  be  there  to  guide  us. 

Mr  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
Join  today  with  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  life  and  memory  of  our 
late  President.  I  am  moved  to  the 
thought  that  "the  measure  of  a  life  Is 
in  the  quality,  and  not  in  the  length  of 
it."  And.  although  John  F.  Kennedy's 
life  on  earth  was  tragically  ended  in  the 
prime  of  his  maniiood,  his  life  was  in- 
deed of  the  very  finest  quality. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  "Jack" 
Kennedy  personally  over  a  period  of  17 
years.  We  were  administered  the  oath 
of  office  in  the  House  of  Representatives 
at  the  same  time  in  1947.  Through  the 
period  that  elapsed  since  then,  we  de- 
veloped and  maintained  a  cordial  per- 
sonal relationship  while  frequently  and 
vigorously  differing  on  numerous  poli- 
tical, legislative,  and  other  governmental 
issues  and  policies.  I  shall  always  cher- 
ish my  association  with  this  dedicated 
man  and,  so  long  as  I  live,  shall  remem- 
ber, with  appreciation,  his  warm  person- 
ality, his  enthusiasm,  his  brilliance,  and 
his  sincerity. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  possessed 
the  basic  attributes  which  are  necessary 
for  leadership;  and  frequently — both  as 
a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  Presi- 
dent— those  sterling  qualities  shone 
forth  brightly,  cloaking  him  in  the  aura 
of  greatness. 

Along  with  each  of  my  colleagues  and 
Americans  everywhere,  I  deeply  mourn 
the  death  of  the  President,  and  am  ap- 
palled at  the  despicable  act  which  took 
his  life.  And  also,  along  with  my  col- 
leagues and  others  who  had  known  John 
Kennedy  well  through  the  years,  there  is 
a  profound  personal  sadness  and  grief 
in  my  heart.  But  I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  we  shall  find  from  the  terrible 
tragedy  of  President  Kennedy's  das- 
tardly assassination  a  lesson  for  all 
men — a  lesson  which  will  find  us  all  ded- 
icated to  a  more  vigorous  and  courage- 
ous striving  to  live  up  to  the  fundamen- 
tal principles  of  Americanism,  and  to 
build  a  civilization  of  law  and  order  and 
respect  for  human  dignity  and  life. 

And.  even  though  words  are  inade- 
quate on  such  an  occassion  as  this,  I  wish 
to  join  now  in  expressing  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, our  late  President's  devoted  and 
courageous  wife,  and  to  each  one  of  the 
members  of  his  family  my  heartfelt 
sjmipathy  and  sincere  condolences.  May 
God's  grace  sustain  and  strengthen 
them. 

And  may  they,  as  well  as  all  Ameri- 
cans, find  comfort  in  their  faith  of  the 
certainty  of  eternal  life.  For,  as  Victor 
Hugo  expressed  this  great  truth: 

The  tomb  1b  not  a  blind  alley;  It  is  a 
thoroughfare.  It  closes  on  the  twilight, 
opens  on  the  dawn. 

President  Kennedy's  dauntless  spirit 
lives  on,  and  it  will  continue  to  live  so 
long  as  the  spirit  of  freedom  remains 
alive  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  WAGOONNER.  Mr.  Speaker, 
though  the  Nation  and,  indeed,  the  world 
is  still  filled  with  poignant  grief  over  the 


passing  of  our  distinguished  President, 
the  memory  of  his  warm  personality,  his 
engaging  smile,  and  his  intense  dedica- 
tion still  buoy  the  people. 

Time  will  not  erase  the  impression  he 
left  upon  this  Nation  for  he  will  be 
judged  for  the  deeds  he  did  and  the 
dreams  he  dreamed. 

I  did  not  share  the  years  of  acquaint- 
ance with  him  as  many  of  you  here  in 
the  Congress  have,  but  in  the  brief  hour 
our  paths  crossed  I  learned  quickly  the 
reason  for  the  devotion  he  inspired  in 
those  around  him.  I  understood  the 
magnetism  of  his  personality.  I  felt  the 
wave  of  enthusiasm  that  radiated  from 
him. 

That  the  world  rushed  to  his  side  in 
the  final  agonizing  hours  of  his  life  must 
give  his  family  comfort  against  distress 
and  consolation  that,  in  his  time,  brief 
as  it  was,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
honored  of  men. 

I  join  my  colleagues  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  to  mourn  his  passing. 

Mr.  BYRNE  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  assembled  to  pay  honor 
to  a  man  who  restored  self-confidence  to 
a  free  world,  who  defended  freedom  with 
all  of  his  strength,  and  whose  energy 
was  spent  making  the  United  States  a 
strong  and  dynamic  country  for  us  all — 
no  matter  of  what  race,  color  or  creed. 

It  is  impossible  to  describe  in  sufficient 
terms  my  deep  feelings  of  sadness  in  the 
loss  of  our  great  President,  truly  a  great 
American.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

This  brilliant  young  man  in  the  short 
time  he  served  as  President  fulfilled  the 
promise  he  made  in  his  inaugural  address 
January  20, 1961.  that  he  would  not  shirk 
from  his  responsibilities  in  "the  role  of 
defending  freedom  in  its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger." 

From  that  day  on  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  set  out  to  establish  a  real  {>eace 
the  world  over,  a  true  peace  built  on  a 
foundation  of  true  brotherhood  wherein 
each  man  is  his  brother's  keeper. 

The  energy,  the  faith  and  devotion 
that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  put  forth 
in  this  endeavor  has  refiected  upon  our 
Nation  as  a  beacon  light  of  freedom  to 
infiuence  the  whole  world  in  its  flight  for 
liberty.  This  has  been  evidenced  in  the 
reverence  shown  by  the  people  of  the 
world  who  have  given  expression  to  their 
grief  in  many  ways — in  the  dedication  to 
his  memory  of  edifices,  public  works, 
parks,  and  thoroughfares. 

Generations  still  unborn  will  reap 
benefits  from  programs  he  instituted  here 
at  home  and  abroad. 

His  tragic  death  has,  indeed,  left  this 
world  poorer  in  the  loss  of  his  genius  and 
leadership. 

In  behalf  of  my  entire  congressional 
district.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  expres- 
sions of  sympathy  to  the  most  courageous 
woman  of  this  age.  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
and  her  lovely  children  in  the  loss  of 
a  devoted  husband  and  father. 

May  eternal  rest  be  granted  unto  him, 
O  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  shine 
upon  him;  may  his  soul  rest  in  saintly 
peace,  a  peace  well  earned — for  which 
he  fought  so  valiantly  to  achieve  for  all 
men  and  all  nations. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
are  sad  over  the  assassination  of  Presi- 


dent Kennedy.  Although  his  articulate 
voice  has  been  stilled  forever,  it  shall 
never  be  forgotton.  The  individual,  the 
Nation  and  the  world  mourn  the  loss  of 
this  truly  remarkable  man. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  great 
President.  He  achieved  a  new  level  in 
quality  in  the  White  House  that  may 
never  be  matched.  His  courage,  intelli- 
gence, and  dynamic  leadership  were  the 
qualities  that  endeared  him  to  the  people 
and  won  him  world  respect. 

On  November  14.  1963.  I  had  the  dis- 
tinct and  memorable  pleasure  of  accom- 
panying the  President  to  the  formal 
opening  of  the  Maryland  Northeastern 
Expressway  and  the  Delaware  Turnpike. 
We  rode  in  his  helicopter,  leaving  the 
White  House  at  3  o'clock  pjn.,  and 
arrived  at  the  ceremonies  in  the  late 
afternoon.  It  was  cold  and  chilly,  but 
despite  ths  weather,  he  was  greeted  by 
a  large  and  enthusiastic  crowd.  The 
people  loved  him.  His  passing  was  a 
great  personal  loss  to  me. 

We  shall  miss  his  articulate  voice,  his 
remarkable  candor,  the  warmth  of  his 
personality,  his  wit,  and  the  many  won- 
derful and  colorful  characteristics  that 
were  the  makeup  of  this  energetic  and 
likable  man. 

We  shall  miss  his  interviews  with  the 
press.  I  particularly  liked  them.  We 
shall  miss  seeing  the  kind  father  with 
Caroline  and  little  John- John.  We  shall 
miss  the  graciousness  and  elegance  that 
he  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought  into  the 
White  House. 

We  shall  miss  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  But,  as  he  would  ex- 
pect us  to  do,  we  shall  carry  on. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
braveness,  honor,  and  disbelief,  we  have 
laid  to  rest  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Days  ago  I  stood  with  the  countless 
numbers  of  Americans  who  gathered  at 
his  final  resting  place.  I  stood  with 
those  Americans  and  shared  their  sorrow 
and  their  hope.  I  knew  that  he  was 
gone  physically — but  I  knew  and  know, 
as  they  do,  that  those  things  for  which 
he  lived  are  not  dead  with  him. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  20th- 
century  renaissance  man.  To  catalog 
his  interests  is  to  catalog  the  range  of 
human  thought  itself.  To  enumerate 
his  virtues  is  to  spell  out  the  goodness 
in  man.  To  speak  of  warmth,  of 
strength,  of  compassion,  of  charity,  of 
loyalty  to  friends,  family,  and  country, 
is  to  speak  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy. 

His  was  an  exemplary  life.  He  was  a 
consummate  statesman  and  a  devoted 
family  man. 

His  life  and  works  are  a  source  from 
which  we  can  each  of  us  replenish  our 
own  strength  for  the  tasks  that  confront 
us. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today 
our  Members  are  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  our  martyred  President.  No 
man  in  history  has  risen  to  such  phe- 
nomenal success  in  governmental  leader- 
ship or  world  respect  and  renown  as  our 
departed  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

No  man  in  modem  times  has  demon- 
strated such  remarkable  talent  to  lead 
the  people  of  our  Nation,  and  Indirectly, 
the  nations  of  the  world,  on  a  program 
of  international  understanding  for  fu- 
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ture  world  peace  as  the  man  whom  we 
memorialize  today. 

President  Kermedy**  contribution  to 
his  country  was  not  confined  solely  to 
serving  in  our  Congress  or  as  President. 
His  heroic  deeds  as  a  member  of  the 
Armed  Forces  in  World  War  n  will  for- 
ever stand  alongside  the  records  of  our 
most  outstanding  military  heroes  of  the 
past.  As  a  lieutenant  in  our  Navy,  his 
deeds  of  valor  in  the  South  Pacific  have 
already  been  recorded  in  the  armals  of 
newspapers,  magazines,  books,  and  a 
cinema  called  "PT  109."  He  received 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  decorations  for 
his  heroism  and  was  the  recipient  of  the 
Purple  Heart. 

In  January  1947,  John  P.  Kermedy 
was  sworn  in  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man. He  was  assigned  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor  in  the  80th 
Congress.  I  was  a  member  of  that  com- 
mittee and  served  with  this  youthful 
member  during  his  first  session  in  this 
legislative  body. 

He  as  a  freshman  soon  demonstrated 
his  natural  ability  as  a  legislator.  He 
worked  hard  and  diligently  on  the  busy 
legislative  schedule  and  devoted  long 
hours  to  his  district.  State,  and  Nation. 

Time  and  space  do-  not  permit  a  re- 
view of  his  record  as  Congressman,  Sen- 
ator, and  President. 

It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  no  man  in 
our  Nation's  history  has  made  even  a 
close  approach  at  duplicating  his  ex- 
traordinary ascendancy  in  political  and 
official  life. 

At  the  age  of  30,  he  was  sworn  in  as  a 
"rookie"  Congressman  from  Massachu- 
setts and  on  January  20,  1961,  14  years 
later,  he  took  the  oath  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  multimillion  words  spoken  and 
written  about  the  abilities  of  this  re- 
markable genius  in  government  have 
sufficiently  recorded  his  accomplish- 
ments and  achievements  for  all  poster- 
ity to  revere  and  admire. 

Although  he  was  assassinated  in  the 
prime  of  his  life,  by  a  mentally  twisted 
fanatic,  his  infiuence  on  our  Nation's 
future  economy  and  well-being  has  been 
implanted  in  the  minds  of  millions  and 
will  live  on  and  bear  fruit  for  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

His  success  in  educating  millions 
throughout  the  globe  on  building  a  solid 
foundation  for  world  i>eace  has  not  been 
in  vain. 

History  reveals  that  our  greatest 
Presidents  and  statesmen — George 
Washington,  Abraham  Lincoln,  Benja- 
min Franklin,  and  others — were  slan- 
dered and  maligned  during  their  life- 
times. 

In  1722,  Benjamin  Franklin  wrote  a 
letter  to  his  old  friend,  Joseph  Galloway, 
with  whom  he  had  shared  a  shattering 
political  defeat  a  few  years  previously. 
The  letter  read : 

We  must  not  in  the  course  ot  public 
life  expect  Inunedlate  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  oxu'  services.  But  let  us  persevere 
through  abuse  and  even  Injury.  The  in- 
ternal satisfaction  of  a  clear  conscience  Is 
always  present,  and  time  will  do  us  justice 
In  the  minds  of  the  people,  even  of  those 
who  at  the  present  are  the  most  prejudiced 
against  us. 


Monimients  will  decay,  buildings  will 
disappear,  portraits  fade,  and  words 
written  or  spoken  are  soon  forgotten. 
But  the  deeds,  accomplishments,  and 
programs  of  our  young  martyred  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  will  live  long  in 
the  future,  and  his  memory  will  continue 
in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  millions  of 
his  fellow  countrymen. 

May  the  immortal  soul  of  our  great 
leader  whom  we  memorialize  today  en- 
joy forever  the  rewards  of  blissful  rest 
and  peace. 

Mr.  BARRETT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at 
God's  command  and  by  His  hand,  our 
dearly  beloved  President.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  was  led  from  this 
mortal  earth  into  the  Kingdom  of 
Heaven.  We  often  question  the  wisdom 
of  the  Almighty  because  we  do  not  un- 
derstand. We  are  shocked  and  cannot 
comprehend  why  a  man  of  such  talent 
was  called  from  a  troubled  world  to  a 
place  beyond  the  horizons  where  there  is 
no  pain,  no  sorrow  or  strife. 

We  say  it  cannot  be.  But  it  is.  He 
has  gone  away  for  a  while.  He  had  laid 
down  his  burdens  of  office  for  a  well- 
deserved  rest.  His  service  is  now  to  his 
God  and  Creator. 

Our  Nation  mourns  this  tragic  loss, 
but  it  is  strengthened  by  the  friendship 
extended  by  other  Nations  and  other 
peoples. 

My  family  and  I  are  deeply  grieved. 
We  have  prayed  for  Mr.  Kennedy  and 
his  courageous  widow.  Our  sympathies 
are  with  her  and  the  children  in  this 
hour  of  sorrow  and  we  hope  they  are 
comforted  by  the  strength  of  our  grief. 

God  giveth  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
and  God  taketh  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. "Thy  will  be  done  on  earth  as 
it  is  in  heaven." 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  the 
Members  of  the  House,  today  is  a  day 
of  recollection  on  the  life  and  works  of 
our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  A 
great  memory  now  begins  on  the  coimt- 
less  deeds  of  his  life  which  have  left  their 
imprint  on  this  generation  and  upon 
history. 

During  his  time  in  the  Presidency, 
President  Kennedy  radiated  justice, 
strength,  trust,  and  wisdom  in  the  strug- 
gle for  the  best  kind  of  an  America  and 
for  peace  throughout  the  world. 

The  people  of  Cleveland  had  a  special 
affection  for  our  late  President.  He  was 
a  frequent  visitor.  He  was  seen  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands.  In  Cleveland,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  welcomed  by  the 
largest  and  most  enthusiastic  crowds  in 
America.  The  devotion  of  our  people 
to  the  President  was  complete  and  un- 
restrained. 

President  Kermedy  first  came  to  Cleve- 
land in  February  1957  to  address  the 
annual  meeting  of  the  National  Confer- 
ence of  Christians  and  Jews.  At  this 
very  time,  world  attention  was  focused 
on  the  Suez  Canal  crisis  and  the  violence 
between  Arab  and  Jew  in  the  Middle 
East.  He  stoutly  opposed  the  use  of 
sanctions. 

A  year  later,  in  1958.  the  late  Presi- 
dent made  a  brief  visit  to  Cleveland  to 
discuss  his  new  book.  "Profiles  in  Cour- 
age." Immediately  after  the  luncheon 
meeting,  he  rushed  to  Washington  to  vote 
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for  the  postal  pay  raise  bill.    As  he  left 
the  luncheon  he  said: 

I  have  a  strong  suspicion  that  if  I  am  ab- 
sent on  this  important  vote,  the  postmen  of 
Massachusetts  may  not  always  ring  twice. 

In  September  of  1958,  the  President 
addressed  the  annual  steer  roast  of  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Cleveland.  At  that 
very  time,  when  the  islands  of  Quemoy 
and  Matsu  were  under  fire  and  hotheads 
suggested  a  war  with  Red  China,  the 
President  said  the  Islands  were  not  vital 
to  Formosa  and  not  worth  fighting  for. 
History  has  clearly  approved  the  wisdom 
of  this  position. 

In  1959.  the  President  made  two  April 
visits  to  Cleveland.  During  the  course 
of  his  earlier  visit  and  in  reply  to  a  news- 
man's inquiry  about  the  prospects  of  his 
candidacy  in  1960.  he  stated: 

January  is  the  time  for  a  seriotis  candidate 
for  the  Presidency  to  declare  himself. 

Later  that  month,  he  returned  for  an- 
other visit  to  an  author's  luncheon  in 
Cleveland  where  he  stated: 

I  am  not  certain  that  all  my  fellow  poli- 
ticians would  share  my  enthusiasm  for  these 
literary  gatherings.  But  let  us  not  forget 
how  much  the  world  of  literature  has  always 
meant  to  the  statesmen  of  America. 

September  1959,  the  President  again 
addressed  the  Democratic  gathering  in 
Cleveland  and  before  enthusiastic  un- 
precedented crowds,  he  delivered  a  fight- 
ing speech  of  a  candidate,  poised  for  the 
Presidency,  prepared  and  ready.  Our 
enthusiasm  for  his  candidacy  needed  no 
formal  atmouncemeht. 

In  1960,  in  the  midst  of  the  presiden- 
tial campaign,  the  President  returned  to 
Cleveland  as  the  Democratic  nominee. 
Over  a  quarter-million  people  lined  the 
streets  along  a  12 -mile  route  to  the  park 
at  which  he  spoke  where  another  100.000 
persons  were  assembled.  To  a  cheering 
crowd  of  supporters,  he  stated: 

If  you  thinlc  America  is  a  great  coimtry 
that  can  be  a  greater  country,  a  powerful 
Nation  that  can  be  mcM-e  powerful.  If  free- 
dom can  be  held  higher,  then  I  want  your 
help. 

On  October  19,  1962,  the  President 
made  his  last  and  only  appearance  as 
President  in  Cleveland.  When  he  spoke 
on  the  Cleveland  Public  Square,  he  said 
in  a  typical  bit  of  humor : 

Fellow  Democrats — and  Republicans  who 
are  passing  through  the  square. 

Later  in  his  speech  he  spoke  in  sup- 
port of  the  medicare  bill,  but  he  had  more 
serious  concerns  on  his  mind.  The  next 
day  he  cut  short  his  campaign  plans  and 
returned  to  Washington  for  the  most 
vital  decision  of  his  life — the  Cuban 
crisis  was  at  hand.  In  hours,  he  rallied 
the  American  people  to  the  danger  of  a 
nuclear  war.  He  defied  Russia  on  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  won  a  blood- 
less victory.  This  was  America's  finest 
hour — we  did  not  negotiate  out  of  fear. 

It  is  impossible  to  assess  at  this  time 
the  many  vital  contributions  which  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  gave  to  this  coimtry  and 
to  the  world.  He  shook  off  the  notion 
that  America  was  either  too  tired  or  too 
obese  to  move  forward.  The  spirit  of  the 
New  Frontier  administration  stimulated 
a  better  moral  and  physical  fitness  on 
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the  part  of  the  Nation  and  all  of  the 
people.  The  search  for  betterment  and 
perf(.<ction  was  becoming  contagious. 
People  thought  more  of  the  plight  of  the 
unemployed  at  home  and  the  hungry 
and  unhoused  abroad.  Eager  young  peo- 
ple joined  the  Peace  Corps  to  spread 
good  will  and  progress  in  far-off  places. 
Service  to  the  Grovernment  again  became 
a  proud  endeavor.  Distressed  areas  re- 
ceived new  hope  on  the  preservation  of 
their  communities.  The  march  on  urban 
slums  and  juvenile  delinquency  became  a 
crusade  against  crime  and  the  misery 
of  slums.  America  was  indeed  moving 
forward — and  liking  it.  The  captain  at 
the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state  was  using 
every  bit  of  sail  to  keep  the  country  on  a 
forward  course. 

Undoubtedly,  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  ratified  September  24.  1963.  con- 
stituted the  greatest  achievement  of  all 
because  it  developed  areas  of  agreement 
out  of  a  wilderness  of  irreconcilable  con- 
flict. It  demonstrated  the  President's 
capacity  to  negotiate  a  hard  bargain.  It 
was  a  giant  step  toward  peace  and  world 
understanding.  Our  President  was  now 
strong  in  changing  the  course  of  history. 
Among  the  aging  leaders  of  state,  he  had 
come  forward  at  an  hour  of  need  to 
wisely  move  the  entire  world  toward  more 
reasonable  things. 

As  one  citizen  and  on  behalf  of  the 
people  whom  I  represent,  I  must  express 
profound  sorrow  at  the  events  which  cut 
short  a  life  so  necessary  and  so  meaning- 
ful. But  I  must  also  express  gratitude 
for  having  seen  and  known  the  dynamic 
spirit  of  President  Kennedy.  That  spirit 
will  live  in  each  of  us  for  the  rest  of  our 
lives,  and  each  of  us  in  our  turn  will  pass 
It  on  to  those  who  succeed.  Such  spirit 
needs  no  eternal  light — it  is  eternal. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
world  has  lost  a  great  man.  One  is 
tempted  to  go  on,  to  try  to  enumerate  his 
accomplishments,  his  qualities,  and  all  of 
the  things  we  loved  and  respected  in  him. 
But  our  best  writers,  our  most  fertile 
minds,  have  been  humbled  in  their  at- 
tempts to  put  our  loss  into  words.  Just 
as  the  name  Abraham  Lincoln  is  now  a 
synonym  for  goodness  and  greatness,  the 
name  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  one 
day  occupy  that  same  place  In  our  vo- 
cabulary, and  we  will  not  have  to  try  to 
tell  of  him,  as  we  are  trying  to  do  today. 

When  he  was  serving  his  country  as  a 
yoiing  lieutenant  In  the  South  Seas  he 
was  a  member  of  a  fraternity  of  people, 
most  of  whom  are  unknown  to  each 
other,  but  who  have  felt  a  special  kind 
of  kinship  to  our  late  President.  I  am 
talking  about  the  thousands  of  American 
service  men  and  women  who  served  on 
ships  sailing  between  the  tropical  Islands 
with  strange  names  like  Eniwetok. 
Tlnian.  and  Babelthaup  and  who  lived 
for  months  and  years  on  coral  Islands 
that  could  have  been  more  accurately 
named  Tedixma  and  Apathy. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  speak  for 
them  and  for  my  constituents.  I  will  not 
name  those  who  have  written  to  me  of 
their  grief.  There  are  too  many.  The 
words  they  have  used  are  the  familiar 
words  we  have  heard  from  the  great  and 
the  humble — courageous,  wise,  strong, 
gentle,  concerned,  beloved.    He  was  all 


of  these  but  there  was  something  else — 
something  that  keenly  affected  those  who 
knew  him  and  which  reached  out  to 
everyone  who  watched  him  campaign  or 
conduct  a  press  interview.  It  was  an  in- 
tensity, a  joyfulness  about  life  Itself,  that 
made  the  world  seem  a  better  place  to 
live  in.  He  served  us  all  with  a  grace 
and  good  humor  and  feave  his  life  trying 
to  make  it  a  better  world. 

Mr.  KARTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  the 
events  since  the  tragedy  of  November 
22.  1963,  have  caused  much  reflection 
upon  the  qualities  of  this  fine  man  who 
as  President  of  the  United  States  for 
only  2  years  and  10  months  nevertheless 
has  already  made  a  most  significant 
mark  in  world  history. 

His  cool  courage  and  his  analytical  ap- 
praisal of  complex  facts  and  forces  dur- 
ing the  Cuban  crisis  last  year  effectively 
convinced  the  Soviet  Government  of  our 
Nation's  determination  to  save  freedom 
for  the  world  even  in  face  of  the  gravest 
threats  of  nuclear  war. 

President  Kennedy's  forthright  action 
on  the  crisis  in  Cuba  won  for  our  Nation 
gratitude,  admiration,  and  respect.  The 
wanton  assassination  of  this  great  leader 
rightly  caused,  first,  revulsion  and.  then, 
despair  in  F>eople  in  other  lands  who  came 
to  look  upon  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
as  the  epitome  of  American  strength  and 
determination. 

Americans  have  a  right  to  be  proud  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  embodied 
the  virtues  of  which  they  are  proudest. 
He  had  the  vision.  Intellect,  energy, 
ideals,  ambition,  wisdom,  compassion, 
wit,  courage,  love  of  justice  and  mercy, 
the  toughness,  the  sense  of  proportion, 
and  the  many  other  characteristics 
which  we  so  admire  in  our  leaders. 

He  practiced  in  his  chosen  craft  of 
politician  and  statesman  with  pride  and 
consummate  skill  to  the  benefit  of  his 
countrymen  and  to  those  economically 
and  legally  disadvantaged  persons  who 
sought — and  found  in  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy — a  stout  champion  for  their 
cause.  It  is  they  who  are  the  ijoorer  for 
the  martyrdom  of  our  late  President. 
The  plain  people  in  other  lands  have  in- 
stinctively sensed  their  loss  and  have 
poured  out  their  sorrow  and  their  s3mi- 
pathy  in  ways  which  best  express  the  in- 
tense emotion  of  their  personal  bereave- 
ment. 

The  remains  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy rest  fittingly  in  hallowed  ground 
with  those  other  heroes  who  dedicated 
their  lives  to  the  service  of  our  Nation, 
but  his  spirit  shall  long  serve  as  Inspira- 
tion. 

A  special  tribute  is  due  to  Jacqueline 
Bouvier  Kennedy  who  quickly  overcame 
the  trauma  of  watching  her  beloved  hus- 
band die  in  her  arms  and  led  the  country 
through  the  pomp  and  ceremony  of  the 
President's  fiuieral. 

The  majesty  of  her  presence  turned  a 
Nation  transfixed  by  the  awful  horror 
at  Dallas  to  what  in  effect  became  a  re- 
consecration  of  our  democratic  institu- 
tions. We  are  very  much  in  debt  to 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  for  her  magnificent 
participation  In  a  most  tragic  situation. 

History  alone  will  make  the  final  judg- 
ment, but  I  am  confident  the  greatness 


of  President  Kennedy  and  his  short  ad- 
ministration will  be  a  brilliant  chapter 
in  the  American  chronicles  of  which  he 
was  so  appreciative  a  student. 

Mr.  BECK  WORTH.  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  are  no  words  that  can  adequately 
express  the  great  sorrow  which  is  in  our 
hearts  occasioned  by  the  assassination 
of  our  beloved  late  President  Kennedy. 

I  heard  President  Kennedy  at  each  of 
his  speakings  in  Texas.  It  was  my  privi- 
lege to  be  on  his  plane  during  his  last 
flight — the  one  between  Fort  Worth  and 
Dallas.  He  was  very  cheerful,  confldent, 
and  pleasant.  He  seemed  pleased  by  the 
kind  of  receptions  he  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
had  been  accorded. 

I  would  say  in  essence  that  his  re- 
sponse was  that  of  a  person  who  was  very 
optimistic  for  the  future  of  Texas,  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  the  future  of 
the  free  world. 

I  know  we  all  are  grief -stricken  to  the 
greatest  degree.  May  Grod  help  us  to 
bear  the  great  burdens  which  have  come 
to  each  of  us  as  a  result  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  late  great  President  Kennedy. 

In  this  connection  it  is  my  hope  and 
my  prayer  that  our  present  great  Presi- 
dent and  native  Texan.  President  Lyn- 
don B.  Johnson,  will  have  the  aid  and 
help  of  the  people  of  tliis  Nation  and  the 
people  of  the  free  world  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  success  likewise  will  crown  his 
efforts  as  our  Chief  Executive.  I  have 
great  confidence  in  President  Johnson; 
he  can  and  will  do  an  excellent  job  as  our 
President. 

Colonel  Carl  Estes  is  the  able  publisher 
of  the  Longview  News-Journal.  I  desire 
to  include  his  splendid  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Sunday.  November  24, 
issue  of  his  Longview  News-Journal. 

The  Russell  Laschingers  and  Ray 
Greens  are  publishers  of  my  home 
county  seat  newspaper,  the  Gilmer  Mir- 
ror. I  desire  to  include  their  splendid 
editorial  that  appeared  In  their  pajper 
on  November  28  and  also  a  reprint  of 
a  Dallas  Times  Herald  editorial  that  ap- 
peared in  the  Gilmer  Mirror. 

[Prom  the  Longview   (Tex.)    News- Journal. 

Nov.  24,  1963] 

Ous   President 

(By  Carl  L.  Estes) 

Our  President  is  dead,  and  as  a  people  we 
are  bowed  In  grief  and  respect.  But  we  are 
thankful  that  in  the  unity  of  this  common 
grief  we  can  say  to  our  new  President  and  to 
each  other:  Long  live  our  President. 

Our  city.  State,  and  Nation,  Indeed  the 
whole  free  world,  was  shocked  and  saddened 
by  the  death  Friday  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  The  circumstances  were  such  as 
to  numb  the  senses  of  all  decent-minded  men 
and  women.  A  slinking  coward,  tentatively 
Identified  as  a  leftwlnger  and  admirer  of 
Soviet  communism  and  Red  Dictator  Fidel 
Castro,  of  Cuba,  coldbloodedly  assassinated 
the  man  who  In  person  and  position  had 
stood  In  the  breach  as  chief  leader  of  the 
forces  of  freedom  against  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  subjugate  the  world. 

We  people  of  Texas  are  the  more  deeply 
saddened  because  this  tragedy  occurred 
while  our  distinguished  President  was  visit- 
ing In  our  State.  Texans  often  have  been 
divided  in  their  views  of  some  of  his  policies 
and  programs,  but  there  has  been  no  divi- 
sion in  our  respect  for  him  as  our  President 
and  as  a  dedicated  American. 

In  war.  Mr.  Kennedy  and  the  writer  fought 
In   the  Pacific  In  conunon  cauM  and  each 
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carried  home  the  scars  of  battle  earned  In 
defense  of  the  high  principles  of  democratic 
freedom,  which  Includes  the  right  to  dis- 
agree. In  peace,  we  have  disagreed  on  many 
things,  all  In  the  Interest  of  Individual  free- 
dom and  national  safety;  but  we  have  stood 
together  and  the  President  has  had  our  ad- 
miration and  respect  In  the  great  essentials 
of  love  of  country,  our  homes,  our  churches. 
and  our  Ood. 

We  ^>oke  out  In  admiration  and  praise 
and  urged  all  Texans  to  give  the  fullest  sup- 
port when  President  Kennedy  stood  up  to 
Communist  Khrushchev  In  the  Berlin  and 
Cuban  crises.  We  now  call  attention  to  the 
fact  that  President  Kennedy  Is  due  the  honor 
of  a  national  hero,  for  he  has  died  on  the 
firing  line  of  the  cold  war  In  his  country's 
service. 

While  all  of  us  here  in  Texas  may  feel 
that  sudden  death  Is  too  good  for  the 
cowardly  murderer  who  pulled  the  trigger 
from  ambush,  we  expect  to  see  that  he  is 
accorded   the   consideration  which   leftwlng 

revolutionaries  are  unwilling  to  give  others 

courthouse  Justice  before  a  jury  of  citizens, 
not  a  firing  squad  at  dawn  on  orders  of  a 
dictator.  We  feel  quite  sure  that  President 
Kennedy  would  have  had  it  so. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  patriot. 
He  fought  for  his  country  and  proved  him- 
self a  determined  and  resourceful  man  of 
war.  In  peace,  he  sought  opportunity  atid 
faithfully  served  his  country,  holding  noth- 
ing In  selfish  reserve. 

He  was  a  devoted  family  man.  Under  the 
heavy  duties  and  great  stress  of  his  office, 
he  often  was  shown  as  watching  his  children 
at  play  and  giving  them  his  personal  atten- 
tion and  Interest.  He  always  Insisted  that 
Mrs.  Kennedy  accompany  him  on  his  Jour- 
neys, near  and  far,  and  he  rested  and  vaca- 
tioned with  his  family  when  opportunity 
presented. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  an  active  and  dedicated 
churchman.  He  was  loyal  to  his  church  in 
attendance  and  worship  even  under  the  in- 
tense pressure  and  demands  of  his  high 
office.  He  stood  foursquare  for  Christian 
unity. 

It  Is  both  in  admiration  of  his  many  fine 
qualities  and  respect  to  him  as  oiu-  President 
and  to  his  good  family  that  our  business 
and  editorial  offices  will  be  closed  during 
the  funeral  services  between  11  am.  and  12 
noon  Monday  (Longview  time)  Wouldn't 
It  be  a  fine  show  of  public  respect  if  all  busi- 
nesses would  close  for  this  solemn  period? 

While  we  all  are  deeply  grieved,  hUtory 
waits  for  no  man  and  vigilance  calls  us  to 
duty.  The  example  we  need  Is  before  us  In 
the  courageous  action  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  who 
though  numbed  In  grl«r  at  her  great  loss 
stood  in  bloodstained  clothing  beside  Vice 
President  and  Mrs.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as 
he  was  administered  the  oath  as  President 

President  Johnson  literally  is  a  man  on 
the  spot  In  the  hall  of  history.  Seldom  does 
a  national  or  world  leader  have  duty  so  sud- 
denly thrust  upon  him.  Never  has  a  new 
President  faced  more  trying  and  difficult 
problems,  with  our  Nation  Infiltrated  and 
the  whole  world  on  the  brink  of  flame  from 
the  Communist  world  conspiracy. 

As  President,  Mr.  Johnson  brings  to  the 
Office  an  unmistakable  spirit  of  courage 
He  has  demonstrated  it  not  alone  on  the  po- 
litical front  in  public  life  but  also  face  to 
face  with  the  enemy  on  the  war  front  He 
saw  service  In  the  Pacific  In  World  War  n 
and.  before  being  officially  recalled  to  Wash- 
ington, won  the  Sliver  Star  for  gallantry  In 
action. 

As  the  wheels  of  our  American  Govern- 
ment  and  leadership  begin  to  roU  under  the 
direction  of  our  new  President.  It  behooves 
all  of  us  as  patriotic  citizens  to  unite  behind 
Mr.  Johnson  and  give  him  the  support  and 
understanding  he  mxist  have  In  order  to  lead 
our  Nation  firmly  and  effectively  This 
win  be  a  natural  thing  for  the  writer  to  do 


because  ours  were  the  first  newspapers  In 
east  Texas  and  among  the  few  In  Texas 
which  supported  Johnson  when  he  made  hU 
original  campaign  for  the  U.S.  Senate. 

We  here  again  pledge  to  President  John- 
son our  help  and  understanding  in  all  ways 
In  which  we  may  be  able  to  serve  the  cause 
of  freedom  and  national  safety  and  peace  in 
the  world.     Long  live  our  President. 


(Prom  the  Gilmer   (Tex.)    Mirror.  Nov    28 

1963] 
We  Livi  So  He  Shall  Not  Have  Died  in  Vain 
We  looked  Into  the  Jaws  of  death  this  past 
weekend.  The  black,  sickening  news  of  the 
murder  of  John  Kennedy  was  akin  that  of  a 
member  of  our  own  faniUy.  He  was  that 
familiar,  and  for  most  of  us.  that  well 
admired. 

Why?  The  exact  workings  of  a  psychotic 's 
maddened  mind  can  never  be  known,  and 
stupidity  which  followed  tragedy  in  Dallas 
made  this  certain  as  the  assassin  was  also 
murdered. 

But  our  system  exposes  our  political  lead- 
ers to  these  type  goons,  with  only  mlnlmvun 
amount  of  protection.  We  would  not  have  a 
free  society  were  It  otherwise. 

Every  leader  of  any  national  cause  In 
America  Is  exposed  to  the  crackpot,  the  ex- 
tremist, the  "nut"  as  most  of  us  would  say. 
But  we  cannot  shrink  from  these  minute  few. 
and  still  have  our  open,  free,  responsible 
society. 

We   can — those  who  mo\im  and  grieve 

gain  assurance  that  the  President  who  died 
so  suddenly,  at  the  height  of  gaiety,  the 
family  who  lost  so  hideously,  and  the  Nation 
who  suffered  so  grievously,  faced  all  these 
dangers  with  high  courage. 

Surely  he  knew  there  were  those  who  would 
try  this.  Certainly  he  knew  the  emotions 
were  high  around  him.  and  the  threats  and 
risks  uncertain,  but  lurking.  But  he  took 
them  In  hU  stride.  We  must  do  likewise 
In  our  own  lives  to  be  true  to  his  faith  and 
his  Inspiration,  and  now  his  memory. 

There  are  those  who  would  pull  the  trigger 
today  which  not  only  would  snuff  out  a  na- 
tional leader,  but  a  whole  nation.  And 
John  Kennedy  knew  It  better  than  any  of  us. 
There  were  those  who  said  "He's  a  one- 
termer." 

In  one  sense  they  are  now  right.  But  his 
words,  actions,  deeds,  and  efforts.  In  a  wide 
range  of  endeavors  In  our  diverse  Nation, 
will  now  live  far  longer  than  a  one-term 
President.  As  It  was  said  of  Lincoln,  after 
his  murder,  "he  now  belongs  to  the  ages." 

It  seemed  a  few  months  ago  that  things 
were  piling  up.  and  some  unseen  fate 
seemed  to  know  something.  For  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  rushing  from  here,  to  there,  to 
elsewhere,  with  a  hundred  things  going  at 
once,  trying  to  finish  them  before  something 
happened.  He  was,  as  It  turned  out.  In  a 
race  with  a  tragic  destiny. 

Those  unfinished  things  we  know  will  be 
done,  and  In  his  name.  He  set  this  Nation 
on  the  right  road  for  this  decade,  perhaps 
longer.  We  have  only  to  reread  hU  thoughts 
his  words,  his  urglngs.  to  stay  on  the  rlitht 
path. 

As  for  the  whys.  Ifs.  recriminations,  and 
reasons  of  the  horrible  Dallas  murder,  that 
cannot  be  undone,  even  If  the  failures  of 
responsible  pec^le  are  found.  It  Is  a  terri- 
ble setback,  of  course,  to  have  found  a  man 
almost  perfecUy  suited  to  the  national  lead- 
ership, then  let  a  deranged  marksman  sit 
unmolested  In  a  window  for  a  chance  It 
cannot  be  undone,  however.  The  world  Is 
fuU  of  Ifs. 

We  must  live  with  memories,  with  Inspira- 
tion, with  the  example  of  courage,  and  with 
one  of  the  most  clearheaded  moral  guides  we 
have  found  In  national  leaders  today  These 
are  the  trail  marks  blazed  by  John  Kennedy 
who  did  more  In  less  than  3  years  as  Presi- 
dent than   any  other  man   In   our  history 
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To  those  who  still  bear  hatred,  rancor 
venom,  spite,  and  bitterness  toward  him 
we  say — and  he  would,  too — "This  Is  a  free 
America,"  or  "Amerlker"  as  was  his  style. 
And  this  is  our  strength  and  our  weakness, 
this  democracy  of  ours. 

Its  weakness  Is  the  weakness  of  all  democ- 
racies, which  cannot  protect  themselves  (or 
their  leaders)  as  a  dictatorship  can.  And 
for  the  short  haul,  the  dictatorship  can 
act  more  efficiently. 

Democracy's  strength  Ues  In  the  historical 
fact  that  history  has  marched  on  sturdy 
legs  of  people  who  govern  themselves.  No 
matter  the  mistakes,  the  horrible  mistakes, 
they  are  In  the  van  of  the  future.  And  the 
dictatorships — even  though  they  may  pro- 
tect their  leaders — end  In  calamity,  sorrow 
or  despair. 

John  Kennedy  shall  not  have  died  in  vain. 
If  we  as  Americans  follow  the  marks  of  the 
20th-century  world  leadership  he  blazed  In 
so  few  months  as  our  President. 


[Prom  the  Gilmer  Mirror.  Nov.  28.  1963) 
Death's  Sad  iNmcAcr 

In  death,  Dallas  has  fo\ind  a  new  love 
and  respect  for  John  F.  Kennedy.  And  feel- 
ing the  sad  Intimacy  of  his  death  that  we 
do.  we  of  Dallas  also  have  a  sudden,  close, 
and  Indissoluble  tie  with  his  memory.  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  Dallas  wlU  forever  be  to- 
gether on  the  pages  of  history. 

It  will  be  generations  before  the  memory 
of  him  Is  relegated  to  the  past.  There  was 
a  magnetic  quality,  often  noted,  which  drew 
attention  to  John  F.  Kennedy.  It  was  a 
quality  of  destiny  which  bespoke  exciting 
and  important  things  In  his  personality, 
which  hinted  always  of  the  future. 

It  was  thU  quality  of  destiny  which  marked 
his  career  from  Its  beginning.  He  became 
a  national  figiire  almost  from  the  moment 
he  strode  onto  the  Washington  scene  as  a 
freshman  Congressman  In  1946.  His  story- 
book heroism  during  the  war,  his  precocious 
political  Ingenuity  evidenced  while  still  a 
collegian,  his  American  good  looks  combined 
with  this  essence  of  excitement  to  mark  every 
move  of  the  man— In  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lic. 

By  1956  his  importance  was  such  that  even 
in  comparative  youth  his  name  on  the  Demo- 
cratic party  ticket  as  Vice  President  was 
considered  only  logical.  And  It  took  no  bold 
prophet  to  predict  hU  nomination  for  the 
Chief  Executive's  chair,  even  in  1956.  for  the 
race  of  1960. 

That  campaign  carried  America's  Imagina- 
tion back  to  the  breathless  early  days  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  In  searching  for  a  suit- 
able comparison.  Not  since  Roosevelt  and 
seldom  before,  has  a  President's  Individuality 
been  so  IdenUfied  with  his  administration. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  controversial,  at 
times  impolitic,  figure  In  the  political  ring 
He  made  many  enemies.  It  Is  true,  but  It  was 
almost  exclusively  as  the  Chief  Executive 
that  he  made  them,  not  as  Kennedy  the  per- 
son. This  was  the  paradoxical  t&ctor  of  his 
career— that  he  was  hated  Impersonally  and 
loved  fervently  In  a  personal  way. 

But  he  was  straightforward,  which  helps 
explain  this  paradox.  He  never  soft-pedaled 
or  side-stepped.  No  one  can  charge  the 
memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy  with  the  gray- 
ness  of  hypocrisy. 

And  he  was  bold.    His  noblest  hours  were 
those  when  he  stood  firm  and  strong  in  the 
face  of  our  Nation's  foes  and  said  to  them 
"No  more." 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  distinctive  in  looks 
manner,  and  speech. 

This  contributed  to  the  enraging  of  his 
enemies  and  the  endearment  of  his  friends 
His  hatless.  athletic  way  of  moving  about 
the  Nation  kept  America  alive  to  his  youth 
A  mimicking  artist  became  rich  and  famous 
Just  by  imitating  hU  famous  accents 
"Cuber"  and  "vlgah"  wUl  remain  for  decades 
as  crisp  trademarks  of  his  speech. 
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December  5 


He  WW  granted  that  Joximallstlc  accolade 
which  only  the  famlliatly  great  receive,  Idan- 
tiflcatloci  by  Initials  only.  JFK.  la  one  with 
FOB.  HU  bushy  profile  was  acoompllsheil 
eeslly  by  a  few  artist  pen  strokes. 

In  short,  his  was  a  flgiire  history  became 
Instantly  conscious  of — and  time  will  not 
eoon  diminish. 

Mr.  ROBISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
tragic  event  on  Friday.  Norember  22, 
and  the  deeply  moving  scenes  that  fol- 
lowed It  have  left  their  mark  upon  us 
all.  It  has  been  an  unforgettable  experi- 
ence— one  evoking  the  memory  of  an- 
other American  President  of  courage  and 
devotlcm  to  the  duties  of  that  office  who. 
with  his  self-appointed  tasks  likewise 
unfinished,  was  also  taken  away  from  us 
nearly  a  century  ago. 

Within  the  fortnight.  Columnist  James 
Reston,  writing  in  the  New  York  Times, 
had  commented  on  the  late  President's 
failure  to  move  key  portions  of  his  legis- 
lative program  through  this  Congress. 
and  had  speculated  that  this  might  be  so 
because  "he — President  Kennedy — has 
touched  the  intellect  of  the  coimtry  but 
not  its  heart." 

Perhaps  if  one  were  to  confine  himself 
to  political  programs  and  policies,  this 
was  true.  However,  the  spontaneous  and 
obviously  sincere  outpouring  of  national 
grief  that  marked  the  shocking  and 
senseless  killing  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
President,  has  seemed  to  demonstrate 
beyond  all  doubt  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  have  now  taken  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  man,  to  their  hearts. 

One  could  and  did  differ  with  Pres- 
ident Kennedy — as  I  and  many  another 
here  have  on  occasion — but  one  could 
not  do  so  without  an  appreciation  of  his 
tolerance  of  honest  differences  over 
means,  his  patience  In  the  midst  of  ad- 
versity, the  breadth  of  his  Intellect  and 
the  keenness  of  his  wit,  and,  of  course, 
the  encompassing  warmth  and  vitality 
of  his  personality. 

It  has  been  reported  that  Mr.  Kennedy, 
who  greatly  admired  the  work  of  the 
poet.  Robert  Frost,  had  as  his  favorite 
that  one  of  Frost's  verses  that  concludes 
with  these  lines: 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark,  and  deep 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  miles  to  go  bef  m^  I  sleep. 

Some  observers  have  thought  to  ex- 
plain this  Presidential  choice  as  indica- 
tive ot  the  possibility  that  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  some  premonition  about  the  brevity 
of  the  opportimity  for  leadership  that 
was  to  be  his.  If  this  was  so — and  who 
is  to  say  that  it  was  not?— it  may  help 
to  explain  why  Mr.  Kennedy,  an  art^hi- 
tect  of  change  with  eye  fixed  on  distant 
goals,  seemed  so  often  to  exhibit  an  inner 
need  to  hurry. 

Out  of  that  same  sense  of  urgency  may 
well  have  also  come  his  approach  to  the 
Presidency  which,  in  his  own  words,  he 
regarded  as  "the  wellspring  of  action 
in  the  American  constitutional  system." 

To  such  a  man.  the  reluctance  of  this 
and  the  previous  Congress  to  adopt  his 
programs  and  policies  with  a  greater 
alacrity  than  they  displayed  must  have 
been  more  frustrating  than  he  permitted 
himself  to  reveaL  In  part,  of  course,  his 
forbearance  from  congressional  criti- 
cism had  to  stem  from  the  political  reali- 


ties of  his  situation.  I  should  like  to 
think,  however,  that  it  stemmed  from  his 
understanding  that  the  Congress  was — 
by  its  own  Ughts — also  only  playing  Its 
part  in  that  same  American  constttu- 
tional  system. 

In  his  splendid  inaugural  address,  he 
acknowledged  that  the  goals  he  had  set 
himself  and  the  Nation  might  not  be 
ac>iieved.  "in  the  Ufe  of  (his)  adminis- 
tration, nor  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime 
on  this  planet."  But.  he  urged,  "let  us 
begin." 

One  does  not  have  to  completely  agree 
with  the  desirability  of  those  goals,  nor 
with  the  means  John  P.  Kennedy  sought 
to  apply  to  attain  them,  to  share  in  the 
tragic  realization  that  he  was  destined 
to  make  only  that  "beginning."  Perliaps 
this  fact,  as  much  as  anything  else,  has 
contributed  to  the  feeling  of  emptiness 
to  which  so  many  of  us  have  confessed 
during  those  first  few  days. 

However,  the  stream  of  life  flows  end- 
lessly on.  and  we  are — unwittingly  and 
sometimes  imwlliingly — an  integral  part 
of  It.  Although  none  can  help  but  won- 
der at  the  ways  of  Divine  Providence,  nor 
stin  the  cry  of  "Why?"  we  can  take  com- 
fort from  the  fact  that  our  God  Is  the 
same  God,  yesterday,  today,  and  forever, 
and  from  the  inalienable  fact  that  our 
Republic  still  stands. 

Our  prayers  in  the  first  days  of  our  loss 
were  for  our  fallen  President,  for  his 
children  and  for  the  other  members  of 
his  family,  and  particularly  for  that  un- 
forgettably gallant  lady  who  was  his  wife, 
and  whose  great  dignity  and  courage  as 
ills  widow  has  been  of  such  inspiration 
to  us  all. 

As  our  prayers  now  turn — as  turn  they 
must — to  our  new  President  and  to  those 
who  will  counsel  and  guide  him,  let  us 
also  pray  for  our  Natioi> — that,  out  of 
these  sad  hours,  it  may  have  found  new 
resolution  and  its  people  a  renewed  sense 
of  common  purF)ose. 

Mrs.  Robinson  Joins  me  in  expressing 
our  deepest  sympathy,  in  this,  their  con- 
tinuing time  of  sorrow,  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  and  her  children,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  the  immediate  fanilly 
of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
sad  and  sorrowful  days  following  the 
death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
much  has  been  said  and  written  of  him 
as  a  scholar,  statesman,  gifted  intellect, 
professional  politician  in  the  truest 
sense,  and  world  leader. 

As  one  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
work  closely  with  him  for  6  years  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  more 
recent  years  during  his  service  as  a 
United  States  Senator  and  finally  as  our 
Chief  Executive,  I  not  only  enjoyed  a 
close  working  relationship  with  him  but 
I  also  came  to  know  him  as  a  good  per- 
sonal friend.  In  assessing  the  all  too 
short  period  spanned  by  this  experience. 
I  can  echo  the  sentiments  of  those  who 
laud  John  F.  Kennedy  for  his  states- 
manship, courage  and  world  leadership 
in  the  great  East-West  confrontation 
just  a  few  months  ago.  I  can  echo  the 
sentiments  of  those  who  say  that  this 
yovmg  man  brought  to  the  White  House 
a  spirit  of  dedication  and  zest  for  public 
service   unparalleled   in  modem   times. 


And  I  can  subscribe  to  the  affirmations 
of  those  who  point  to  his  leadership  on 
the  domestic  scene  that  will  inspire  this 
Nation  for  generations  to  come. 

Though  It  may  be  true  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  may  achieve  a  status 
of  greatness  in  the  eyes  of  history  for 
his  resolute  stand  against  encroachment 
ol  the  Western  Hemisphere  by  those  who 
would  break  the  peace  or  for  his  courage- 
ous leadership  in  quest  of  the  unfinished 
business  of  our  martjrred  Chief  Execu- 
tive a  century  ago.  I  am  deeply  im- 
pressed and  thankful  for  his  contribu- 
tions to  the  public  good  in  another  sphere 
of  activity. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  vision  and 
resolute  actions  which  Mr.  Kennedy 
brought  to  bear  on  problems  of  vital  Im- 
portance to  all  of  us.  our  children,  and 
ultimately  to  the  Nation  and  the  entire 
world;  health  and  medical  researcii.  His 
efforts  to  improve  the  health  of  our  peo- 
ple and  people  everywtiere  took  many 
forms.  Though  he  spoke  out  more  fre- 
quently and  more  forcefully  on  the  sub- 
ject of  better  health  than  any  of  the  34 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  who  pre- 
ceded him,  he  did  not  fight  this  battle 
with  words  alone.  It  was  Just  29  days 
after  his  Inauguration  as  President  that 
he  took  the  first  step  to  bring  into  be- 
ing—via legislation— the  National  Insti- 
tute of  Child  Health  and  Human 
Development  to  provide  a  focal  point  for 
research  on  a  wide  array  of  health 
problems  that  had  long  been  neglected. 

This  year— In  fact.  Just  a  few  weeks 
prior  to  his  imtimely  death — three  legis- 
lative proposals  of  greatest  health  sig- 
nificance to  this  Nation  were  enacted 
into  law.  I  am  convinced  that  none  of 
these  beneficial  programs  would  have 
been  enacted  without  the  President's 
leadership  and  support.  The  first  of 
these,  the  so-called  Health  Professions 
Education  Assistance  Act — which  I  had 
championed  unsuccessfully  for  many 
years— will  stand  as  one  of  the  living 
monuments  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  deep  in- 
terest In  the  health  of  our  people.  The 
other  two  bills — among  the  last  to  be 
signed  by  President  Kennedy— provide 
the  framework  for  all-out  campaigns 
against  two  of  our  most  perplexing 
health  problems:  mental  illness  and 
mental  retardation.  Today,  over  5  mil- 
lion Americans  are  afflicted  by  mental  re- 
tardation and  almost  1  of  every  2  hos- 
pital beds  Is  taken  by  a  person  suffering 
from  mental  illness.  Thus,  these  pro- 
grams in  which  John  P.  Kennedy  be- 
lieved so  deeply  but  never  saw  developed 
stand  to  improve  the  hves  of  millions  of 
Americans  who  will  know  this  man  only 
through  their  history  books. 

One  other  point  should  be  made  in  a 
brief  assessment  of  Mr.  Kermedy's  love 
and  concern  for  his  fellow  marv  It  may 
be  considered  by  some  to  be  relatively 
easy  to  do  the  things  and  say  the  things 
that  will  result  in  new  programs  for  im- 
provement of  the  public  health.  Mr, 
Kennedy — In  word  and  deed — went  far 
beyond  this  commitment.  As  a  son,  as  a 
father,  as  a  brother,  he  knew  well  the 
heartbreak  of  one  who  is  helpless  in  the 
face  of  medical  mystery.  And  so,  he  not 
only  gave  his  leadership,  vision,  and  of- 
ficial support  to  the  furtherance  of  medi- 
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cal  research;  he  gave  lavishly  of  his  own 
time  and  resources  to  help  support  the 
attack  on  disease,  disability,  and  un- 
timely death. 

Thus.  John  P.  Kennedy  as  a  friend  and 
public  servant,  emerges  as  one  who  de- 
voted his  entire  life  to  that  of  giving. 
When  there  was  war,  he  gave  bravery; 
when  there  was  peace,  he  gave  service; 
when  there  was  uncertainty,  he  gave  in- 
spiration; when  there  was  vacillation  he 
gave  vigor;  and  when  there  was  hate,  he 
gave  his  life. 

All  of  us — as  individuals  and  as  a  na- 
tion—are better  off  because  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  walked  here. 

Mr.  SHIPLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  his  in- 
finite wisdom.  Almighty  God  has  seen 
fit  to  take  from  us  a  great  man  who  loved, 
and  was  beloved  by,  all  humanity. 

No  man  could  possibly  fill  the  tremen- 
dous void  left  by  the  passing  of  that 
noble  soul.  No  words  can  ease  the  aching 
hearts  of  untold  millions  of  every  race 
creed,  and  color.  The  world  knows  it  has 
lost  a  heroic  champion  of  Justice  and 
freedom. 

Tragic  fate  has  thrust  upon  us  grave 
responsibilities.  We  must  carry  on.  Our 
departed  leader  never  looked  backward. 
He  looked  forward  and  moved  forward. 
That  is  what  he  would  want  us  to  do 
That  is  what  America  will  do. 

So  much  blood  has  already  been  shed 
for  the  ideals  which  we  cherish  and  for 
which  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Uved 
and  died. 

Here  in  America,  President  Kennedy 
labored  long  and  hard  to  achieve  a  so- 
cial order  worthy  of  our  great  heritage ; 
in  his   time   tremendous   progress   was 
made  for  the  really  democratic  way  of 
life.    Let  us  rededicate  ourselves  today 
the  forward  looking  people  of  America' 
that  there  will  be  no  relaxation  in  our 
effort  to  improve  the  lot  of  the  common 
people. 
^      That  is  what  John  Fitzgerald  Kermedy 
was  striving  to  do  and  this  was  as  Amer- 
icans must  strive  to  do  also.    John  Ken- 
nedy never  ceased  his  struggle  to  preserve 
and  maintain  our  American  way  of  life 
He  devoted  himself  to  long  hours  of  hard 
work,  true  uncomplaining  self-denial  and 
sacrifice,  to  rise  to  a  position  of  influ- 
ence, prominence  and  esteem.     Indeed 
he  was  a  man  of  action,  a  doer,  a  man 
of  intensity,  striving  relentlessly  to  ac- 
complish worthwhile  things  for  the  peo- 
ple of  America  and  the  world. 

The  news  of  the  sudden  death  of  our 
President  came  as  a  hammer  blow  it 
had  a  paralytic  effect  upon  me  and  my 
family.  I  feel  sure  that  most  people 
throughout  the  Americas  and  the  world 
felt  the  same  way  I  did  when  they  flrst 
learned  the  tragic  news.  A  pall  of  gloom 
setUed  over  our  hearts  and  the  world 
His  sudden  death  in  the  prime  of  life 
when  he  had  Just  reached  a  plateau  in 
his  life  which  gave  promise  of  a  long 
and  distinguished  career,  not  only  sad- 
dened America,  but  the  world. 

During  World  War  II.  John  Rtzgerald 
Kennedy  fought  with  many  honors  to 
preserve  American  liberty.  Returning 
home,  he  recognized  the  need  of  fighting 
to  assure  an  American  future  of  freedom 
and  vitality,  flrmly  anchored  on  the 
steadfast  rock  of  our  Constitution.   With 
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the  vigor  of  his  youth,  the  brilliance  of 
his  Insight  Into  historic  truths,  he  was 
well  armed  for  the  living  Constitution. 

I  never  knew  John  Kennedy  to  qualify 
or  apologize  for  his  faith  in  the  con- 
tinued ability  of  Americans  to  determine 
freely  their  own  and  their  Nation's 
desUny.  I  never  knew  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  to  bow  to  poliUcal  expediency. 
He  put  the  best  interest  of  the  country 
above  all  else.  John  Kennedy  died  in  the 
triumph  of  knowing  that  the  people  of 
America  had  given  him  an  overwhelming 
mandate  to  carry  the  battle  of  freedom 
to  the  world.  He  died  in  the  knowledge 
that  his  was  a  righteous  and  live  cause. 

It  is  rare  that  one  so  young  in  years 
should  be  so  wise  in  action.  John  Ken- 
nedy knew  where  he  was  going,  and 
knew  how  to  get  there.  The  intensity  of 
his  drive  and  the  sincerity  of  liis  belief 
led  him  many  places  where  others  would 
fear  to  tread. 

He  was  primarily  devoted  to  his  coun- 
try In  time  of  war,  and  completely  dedi- 
cated to  it  in  time  of  peace. 

This  young  man  was  truly  a  prince 
among  men.  On  one  occasion  King 
David  said  to  his  servants,  upon  the 
happening  of  the  death  of  Abner.  "Know 
ye  not  that  there  has  fallen  a  prince  and 
a  great  man  this  day  in  Israel."  And  so 
we  ourselves  now  note  that  upon  the 
death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  there 
fell  a  prince  and  a  great  man  of  our 
country,  one  who  was  high  In  intellectual 
attainments  and  totally  dedicated  to  the 
service  of  his  country  in  time  of  peace. 

We  have  heard  many  tributes  to  this 
young  man,  however,  there  Is  one  he 
truly  deserves.  It  is  a  tribute  express- 
ing how  great  an  American  John  P. 
Kennedy  was.  John  Kennedy  was  gen- 
uine; he  was  genuine  in  all  his  thinking 
and  all  his  doings,  he  was  a  man  of 
genuine  convictions,  with  courage  to  ex- 
press and  stand  by  those  convictions. 

The  lines  of  a  great  American  poet 
come  to  mind  that  are  inscribed  upon 
a  memorial  for  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
they  apply  also  to  John  Kennedy.  They 
are:  "Here  is  a  man  posed  against  the 
worid.  a  man  to  match  the  mountains 
and  the  sea." 

In  future  years  there  will  be  great 
memorials  erected  for  this  prince  among 
men.  however,  he  leaves  a  hving  memo- 
rial. In  his  brief  46  years,  this  remark- 
able young  man  wrote  a  noble  record  of 
courage  and  faith  in  the  United  States 
which  will  inspire  men  to  carry  his  battle 
flag,  so  long  as  American  Hberty  is  cher- 
ished. 

On  one  occasion  I  approached  him  on 
a  matter  which  concerned  Illinois  resi- 
dents. He  knew  Immediately  of  the  sit- 
uation and  grasped  an  extremely  complex 
problem  in  a  very  few  minutes  and  as- 
sisted me  in  taking  necessary  steps  to 
solve  the  problem. 

Although  he  will  not  be  with  us  in 
person,  the  imprint  of  his  association 
with  us  as  a  man  of  great  character 
courage,  and  friendly  spirit  will  remain. 
I  shall  always  cherish  having  known 
him.  I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  wife  and  children.  May  the  good 
Lord  give  them  supporting  strength  in 
their  hour  of  great  loss. 


Our  religions,  faith,  and  our  basic  be- 
liefs teach  us  that  life,  the  true  life  of 
the  soul,  is  not  terminated  by  death. 
John  Kennedy  has  layed  aside  his  phys- 
ical form.  He  has  gone  from  us  in  life's 
prime,  but  his  spirit  is  with  God  who 
gave  it. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  Wn^ON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  the  afternoon  of  Friday  No- 
vember 22,  in  the  city  of  DaUas.  Tex.',  the 
President  of  the  United  States  was  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  me 
to  find  fresh  thoughts  to  express  at  this 
time.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  words 
are  being  written  in  tribute  to  John  P. 
Kennedy,  and  messages  of  sympathy 
have  poured  into  Washington  from  aU 
parts  of  the  world.  An  unprecedented 
gathering  of  royalty  and  foreign  heads 
of  state  participated  in  the  funeral  cere- 
mony, and  thousands  are  continuing  to 
pay  their  last  respects  to  our  fallen  com- 
mander in  chief  at  Arlington  National 
Cemetery. 

Almost  everything  that  can  be  said 
about  John  Kennedy  has  already  been 
set  down.  Our  Nation  weeps,  and  In  the 
months  and  years  to  come  the  tributes 
will  continue  for  it  is  true  to  say  that 
never  In  our  time  has  our  country  been 
so  shocked  and  inwardly  tormented. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  complex  man 
There  were  many  facets  to  his  character 
and  personality.    Combined  within  his 
person    was    the    hardheaded    poUtical 
realist;   the  shy  and  boyish  introvert; 
the    crowd-pleasing    and    crowd-loving 
extrovert;  the  orderly,  disciplined  mind 
of   the  scholar;    and   the  introspecUve 
loneliness  of  the  creative  artist.    Always 
in  evidence,  moreover,  was  the  rich  vein 
of   his   humor.    More   than   any   other 
President  in  this  century.  John  Kennedy 
loved  a  joke  and  he  could  laugh  at  him- 
self as  readily  as  he  could  laugh  at  others. 
In  my  opinion,  this  often  hard  to  fath- 
om but  very  human  man  will  be  long 
remembered  for  the  style  and  polish  he 
brought  to  the  presidency.    Not  since 
Franklin       Roosevelt       and       Winston 
Churchill  has  a  major  world  leader  been 
so  accomplished  in  the  use  of  the  Eng- 
lish    language.    The    major    Kennedy 
speeches  were  classical  in  their  simpUc- 
ity,  and  in  his  speeches,  messages,  in- 
terviews, and  other  papers  the  President 
left  the  world  a  large  volume  of  eloquent 
words  and  phrases  defining  and  illimii- 
nating  the  political,  economic,  and  social 
issues  of  our  age. 

The  artistic  talents  of  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  were  also  weU  demon- 
strated. In  the  less  than  3  years  of  his 
administration,  President  Kennedy  and 
his  remarkable  wife  transformed  the 
White  House.  Once  again  the  presiden- 
tial mansion  became  the  center  of  our 
social  and  cultural  life,  and  due  to  their 
good  judgment  and  taste  the  venerable 
old  building  was  refurnished  and  re- 
decorated imtil  It  became  a  living  sym- 
bol of  American  history.  From  the 
wallpaper  to  the  furniture,  room  by 
room,  the  White  House  now  portrays  the 
story  of  America  and  all  her  Presidents 
This  legacy  to  the  Nation  will  be  ever 
appreciated. 

Historians  in  the  years  to  come  win 
speak  of  John  Kennedy's  great  promise. 
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and  ttaey  will  speculate  on — what  might 
have  been.  It  is  my  belief  that  if  the 
Kennedy  administration  had  been  al- 
lowed to  complete  its  course  its  record 
would  stand  with  any  in  otir  history. 
John  Kennedy  had  the  touch  of  great- 
ness, and  the  accomplishments  of  the 
past  three  years  bear  witness  to  this  fact. 

John  Kennedy  will  receive  much  at- 
tention in  the  years  ahead.  He  was  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  to  the  Presi- 
dency, and  the  first  member  of  his  re- 
ligious faith  to  be  so  elected.  Barriers 
of  any  kixul  were  Just  one  more  chal- 
lenge for  him,  and  we  have  seen  nothing 
like  his  dynsunism  and  exuberance  for 
more  than  50  years. 

The  President  was  nominated  for  his 
high  office  by  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  my  home  city  of  Los 
Angeles.  I  participated  in  that  conven- 
tion, and  shared  in  the  color  and  excite- 
ment of  the  later  election  victory. 
Therefore,  in  a  very  personal  way  I  felt 
that  John  Kennedy  was  my  President. 

This  young  warrior  represented  all 
that  was  best  in  our  society,  and  his 
tragic  death  has  touched  us  all.  I  find 
that  the  most  fitting  words  were  ex- 
pressed by  a  junior  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration in  a  recent  television  inter- 
view. Speaking  for  all  members  of  our 
generation,  he  said: 

Tes,  we  will  continue.  We  will  go  on. 
But  we  will  never  be  young  any  more. 

Mr.  HOLLAND;  Mr.  Speaker.  I,  too, 
want  to  Join  with  my  colleagues  in  this 
formal  expression  of  the  Nation's  grief 
over  the  loss  of  our  late  President. 

And — in  these  days  of  sorrow — I  can- 
not help  but  also  express  my  utmost 
respect  and  heartfelt  pride  for  his  wi- 
dow. Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  Her 
bravery — her  courage — her  dignity — 
and  her  willingness  to  share  her  hus- 
band with  the  people  of  the  Nation,  as 
well  as  the  world,  are  far  beyond  the 
realm  of  duty. 

By  her  conduct  throughout  those  try- 
ing days  and  her  considerate  under- 
standing of  our  loss,  she  has  established 
for  us  an  outstanding  example  of  selfless 
devotion  to  one's  nation  auid  one's  prin- 
ciples. I  hope  her  sacrifice  will  not  be 
in  vain. 

May  I  say — that  in  my  30  years  in 
public  life — never  have  I  seen  our  Na- 
tion, indeed  the  world,  so  bereaved. 

Our  late  President  was  a  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  he  was  the  hope  of  this 
troubled  world. 

His  youth,  his  fresh  approach  to  "old, 
tired  problems,"  his  realization  that  we 
could — and  would — find  a  common 
ground  on  which  peaceful  international 
relationships  can  be  established;  his  be- 
lief in  the  equality  of  all  men  and  his 
desire  to  see  all  enjoy  equal  opportuni- 
ties; his  appreciation  of  the  need  of 
more  and  more  education,  for  us  here  In 
America  as  well  as  for  those  in  our  newer 
undeveloped  nations  throughout  the 
world;  his  Joy  of  Uvlng  and  his  wish  for 
all  others  to  share  that  joy;  his  concern 
for  the  aged,  the  Inflnn,  the  halt  and 
the  lame— these,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  well 
as  his  zest  to  met  every  challenge,  these 
have  been  denied  all  peoples  of  the 
world — because  of  a  dastardly  act  of  one 
person.    One  Individual — whose  instincts 


to  hate  had  been  so  well  nurtured  and  so 
well  cultivated  by  the  "lunatic  fringe" 
that  all  reasoning  ceased  to  exist 

That  lunatic  fringe,  those  steadily 
increasing  groups  of  fanatics,  have  in- 
deed acquired  another  "distinguished" 
devotee  in  the  person  of  the  assassin. 

Those  people  who  fear  what  is  ahead 
and  who  want  to  Ignore  the  future;  those 
people  who  not  only  wish  to  keep  the 
status  quo  but  hope  to  regress  to  the 
good  old  days  when  the  health  of  the 
mule  in  the  mines  was  of  more  concern 
than  the  health  of  our  aged  and  our  chil- 
dren; those  p>eople  who  are  so  intent  on 
fighting  "isms" — but  are  so  anxious  to 
return  to  the  days  of  cheap  labor,  ill-fed 
and  ill-housed  families,  undereducated 
children  and  desperate  parents;  those 
people  who  are  not  intelligent  enough  to 
realize  and  recognize  they  are  advocating 
the  best  breeding  grounds  in  the  world 
for  the  birth  of  alien  "Isms";  those  peo- 
ple— throughout  the  Nation,  wherever 
they  may  be — can  carry  with  them  the 
responsibility  for  this  act,  committed  by 
a  receptive  student  of  hate,  and  they  can 
share  their  shame  at  their  clandestine 
gatherings. 

For  those  of  us  who  believed  in  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy — this  is  our  oppor- 
tunity to  erect  a  living  memorial  to  him. 

Let  us  rededlcate  ourselves  to  carry 
this  Nation  forward  to  those  broad  hori- 
zons which  John  Kennedy  had  set  as  his 
goals. 

Let  us  fan  the  flame  and  rekindle  the 
fire  of  the  true  American  spirit  to  help 
those  who  need  aid  and  to  help  those 
others  so  they  may  eventually  be  able  to 
help  themselves. 

Let  us  carry  on  John  Kennedy's  quest 
for  peace  on  this  earth  and  his  desire  for 
International  cooperation  in  the  explora- 
tion of  space. 

Let  us  assure  the  younger  generation 
that  educational  opportunities  will  be 
available  to  adequately  prepare  them  to 
become  the  leaders  of  this  Nation  when 
It  is  their  turn  to  accept  those  responsl- 
billUes. 

Let  us — without  further  delay — pro- 
vide first-class  citizenship  for  all  of  our 
people  and  Insure  them  opportunities  for 
equal  education  and  employment. 

I  firmly  believe  that  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  would  prefer  such  a  memorial 
as  this.  for.  as  a  young  and  energetic 
man,  he  liked  action  and  results. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  our  opportimity 
to  show  our  people  and  the  people  of  the 
world  that  our  youngest  President  did  not 
give  his  life  In  vain. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  dead  and  we  are 
the  bereaved. 

The  words  I  have  spoken  are  words  I 
never  conceived  of  saying,  words  I  never 
dreamed  of  hearing.  Yet.  they  are  true. 
And  It  Is  with  profound  sorrow  and  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  that  I  join  my  col- 
leagues in  the  House,  and  citizens  of 
this  Nation  and  the  world  in  mourning 
him. 

We  have  had  2  weeks  to  absorb  fully 
the  nightmarish  events  of  November 
22.  But  our  imaginations  almost  re- 
ject the  knowledge  of  that  day  and  what 
ensued.  A  whole  Nation  sat  hjrpnotlzed 
by  television  and  radio  for  4  days,  watch- 


ing, but  not  believing,  not  wanting  to 
believe.  A  pervading  atmosphere  of  un- 
reality surrounds  this  international 
tragedy,  this  national  ordeal. 

And  It  is  a  personal  grief  we  feel  for 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  an  Intimate 
sense  of  loss.  The  qualities  he  brought 
to  the  Nation  and  to  his  office  were 
unique  and  valuable.  We  have  not  only 
lost  a  President  who  demonstrated  his 
sagacity  and  greatness,  but  a  man  whose 
personal  being  came  to  mean  more  to  a 
country  than  the  affection  Its  leader  can 
normally  hope  to  expect. 

In  a  short  3  years,  his  own  youth  and 
vitality  permeated  an  entire  Nation, 
stimulated  the  interest  of  young  people 
in  government  affairs  and  indeed  in  gen- 
erally seeking  to  achieve,  precipitated 
the  growth  of  enthusiasm  for  energetic 
pursuits  of  the  body  and  the  mind.  The 
Peace  Corps  symbolized  the  Kennedy 
years  and  the  Kermedy  influence.  The 
response  of  the  Nation  can  only  be  char- 
acterized as  overwhelming  tind  it  reflects 
the  appeal  of  Kennedy  the  man  to  the 
public  imagination. 

There  were  many  qualities  which  en- 
deared him  to  his  country  and  the  world. 
The  sheer  personality  and  character  of 
John  Kennedy  left  Indelible  Impressions 
on  the  United  States.  One  sensed  that. 
In  his  pursuits,  he  recognized  that  he 
was  in  the  eyes  of  the  Nation  and  had 
the  responsibility  to  set  an  example  to 
our  youth. 

He  had  a  wit  at  once  pungent,  subtle, 
and  kind — a  wit  revealing  his  capacity 
for  self -evaluation  and  perception.  Wit 
arises  in  one's  ability  to  rise  above  a  sub- 
jective, personal  level  and  observe  one- 
self on  the  stage  of  life.  It  reveals  an 
Interested,  reasoned  detachment  and 
steadiness  of  judgment.  That  John 
Kennedy  possessed  these  characteristics, 
he  demonstrated  time  and  again. 

He  hsid  a  mind — fertile  and  active, 
disciplined  and  practiced.  There  has 
been,  perhaps,  no  other  President  who 
combined  in  such  a  happy  mixture  both 
intellectuality  and  pragmatism.  He  sur- 
rounded himself  with  men,  not  only  ac- 
complished, but  brilliant  and  talented. 
When  he  spoke  to  the  American  people 
his  appeal  was  not  on  an  emotional 
plane,  but  it  was  nonetheless  as  effective 
as  an  impassioned  plea  for  support.  He 
accustomed  the  American  people  to 
hearing  of  the  complicated  issues  in- 
volved in  our  national  survival.  His 
technique  was  a  challenge  to  us — a  chal- 
lenge not  to  shirk  thought  and  consider- 
ation, a  challenge  to  react  on  a  rational, 
reasoned  basis,  not  on  a  lesser  emotional 
plateau. 

He  had  a  keen  sense  of  history,  the 
possession  of  which  will  reveal  Itself  in 
the  years  and  generations  ahead,  even 
though  he  was  fated  to  serve  so  briefly. 
His  decisions  were  made  with  a  compre- 
hension of  the  broad  sweep  of  history, 
with  a  world  view  so  rare  to  those  who 
occupy  positions  of  power  and  authority. 

Youth  was  the  keynote  of  these  3 
years.  Not  callowness  and  inexperience 
that  are  usually  associated  with  this  uni- 
versally envied  commodity,  but  appre- 
ciation and  a  sense  of  responsibility  to- 
ward It.  The  world  that  John  Kennedy 
hoped  to  build  by  his  actions  was  a  world 
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that  our  young  people  would  want  to  live 
in  and  build  further  in  turn.  He  hoped 
to  release  energies  in  the  country's  youth 
that  would  dare  them  to  seek  responsi- 
bility. He  thought  ahead  to  the  genera- 
tions of  the  future  as  w  ell  as  concerning 
himself  with  the  problems  of  the  present 
Such  enacted  and  proposed  programs  as 
the  Peace  Corps.  Its  domestic  counter- 
part, the  National  Service  Corps,  the 
drive  for  youth  employment,  the  empha- 
sis on  improving  our  education,  and  of 
course  the  conviction  that  all  our  citi- 
zens must  be  on  an  equal  footing  with 
equal  treatment  and  opportunities  before 

we  can  truly  succeed   in  our  works 

these  all  were  consistent  with  the  phi- 
losophy and  beliefs  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

He  was  our  President  lor  a  brief— all 
too  brief— Ume.  But  he  wiU  be  remem- 
bered and  loved.  He  wUl  be  remembered 
for  his  charm  and  grace  and  wit  and 
intelligence.  But  most  of  aU  he  wIU  be 
remembered  in  the  time  to  come  for  his 
idea— his  plan  for  the  future  of  the  coun- 
try he  loved  so  weU,  his  belief  that  all 
our  children  should  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity equally  to  choose  their  future 
course  and  to  share  in  all  that  our  coun- 
try can  offer. 

A  man's  brilliance  and  service  and 
dedication  are.  Indeed,  sufficient  for  his- 
tory to  deal  kindly  with  him.  And  for 
these  alone  would  he  be  remembered 
But  a  man  who,  in  addition,  is  a  builder 
of  the  future.  Is  truly  blessed.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  such  a  man  and 
m  his  death  we  have  suffered  a  bitter 
blow.   We  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  ST  GERMAIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  history's  greatest  men  has  been  taken 
from  us.  Seldom  have  the  words  "We 
share  your  grief."  been  so  sincere  from 
so  many. 

I  am  sure  that  all  the  people  of  Rhode 
Island  join  Mrs.  St  Germain  and  me  in 
expressing  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  late  President's  family. 
However,  at  this  time  of  great  loss,  may 
I  also  express  my  sympathy  to  aU  the 
people  of  Rhode  Island,  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  the  freedom-loving  peo- 
ple of  the  world.  , 

History  has  shown  us  that  in  time  of 
great  need.  God  has  provided  men  to 
fill  the  need.  Such  a  man  was  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  President  was  close  to  all  of  us* 
not  only  to  those  of  us  who  were  hon- 
ored to  have  known  him  personally,  but 
to  all  who  admired  him.  loved  him  and 
had  faith  in  him. 

We  must  take  heart  Pray  for  the  soul 
of  the  late  President;  pray  for  the  health 
and  well-being  of  our  new  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson;  pray  that  Gtod 
bless  him  and  guide  him  upon  his  suc- 
cession to  this  great  office  of  trust  and 
responsibility. 

We  shall  deeply  miss  John  P.  Kennedy 
who  was  certainly  a  profile  in  courage. 

One  of  President  Kennedy's  most  out- 
standing characteristics  was  his  love  for 
the  American  people.  He  shared  their 
hopes,  sorrows,  dreams,  and  aspirations 
They,  in  turn,  loved  and  revered  him  to 
a  degree  seldom  seen  in  the  annals  of  our 
Nation's  history,  a  fitting  example  of 
this  great  feeling  is  expressed  in  a  letter 
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which  I  have  received  from  one  of  my 
constituents.  It  should  be  pointed  out 
that  this  lady  did  not  have  the  benefit 
of  a  formal  education  and  most  of  her 
years  have  been  spent  In  a  textile  plant 
to  supplement  her  husband's  income  in 
order  to  feed,  clothe,  and  educate  their 
children.    Her  letter  follows: 

Deah  Prkd  and  Rachel:  Our  sorrow  is  be- 
yond expression  as  we  share  with  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy the  loss  of  her  dear  husband  and  our 
beloved  President.  Our  only  consolation  is 
that  he  walked  hand  In  hand  with  God.  and 
took  upon  hla  broad  shoulders  the  suffering 
and  poverty  that  mankind  was  enduring. 
His  life  was  sacrificed  to  eliminate  this  con- 
dition and  find  a  solution  to  overcome  the 
sufferings  of  this  human  race.  His  death 
was  not  In  vain,  because  others  will  continue 
the  programs  that  he  had  to  leave  behind. 
I  never  dreamt  that  I  would  be  enclosing 
this  note  within  this  envelope.  We  stUl 
cannot  face  reality  and  realize  that  he  la 
gone  from  us.  His  smiling  face  we  cannot 
forget.  God  must  have  a  special  seat  for 
him  In  Heaven  among  the  great  saints  and 
prophets.  He  lived  as  Gods  chosen  apostle 
and  shall  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who 
loved  him  so  dearly. 

I  know  how  great  your  sorrow  must  be. 
We  win  all  share  It  together  and  God  will 
give  us  all  the  courage  we  need  to  face  such 
a  great  loss. 

Sincerely  yours. 


This  simple  but  beautiful  tribute  gives 
eloquent  voice  to  what  is  in  all  our  hearts 
and  minds  at  this  sad  time.  We  pray 
that  Almighty  God  will  give  him  peace 
and  that  perpetual  Ught  will  shine  upon 
him  for  all  eternity. 

Mr.     KIRWAN.    Mr.     Speaker,     we 

gather  here  to  pay  tribute  to  a  great 

leader-^ohn   Fitzgerald   Kennedy— the 

35th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Words  are  Inadequate  to  express  my 

true   feelings   for   this   great   leader I 

feel  I  have  lost  a  member  of  my  family 
I  was  privileged  to  be  in  this  great  legis- 
lative body  in  1947  when  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy arrived  as  a  freshman  Congress- 
man from  Boston.    I  watched  him  work 
and  grow  in  the  6  years  he  served  in  the 
House  of  Representatives.    I  saw  him 
fight  and  conquer  insurmountable  odds 
to  be  elected  to  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  he  continued  to  work 
and  grow.    I  watched  him  again  over- 
come obstacles  and  barriers  unparalleled 
In  history  to  be  elected  President  In  I960. 
I  watched  him  as  he  assumed  that  great 
burden,  and  he  continued  to  work  and 
grow,  and  I  prayed  that  he  would  be 
granted  divine  light  and  guidance  to  con- 
tinue his  noble  effort  to  accomplish  the 
goals  he  envisioned  for  this  great  coun- 
try of  ours.     In  3  short  years  he  set  new 
goals  for  all  mankind,  new  vision  for  the 
free  world,  and  new  hope  for  peace  on 
earth.     Now  he  is  gone— yet,  his  hopes 
dedication,  and  goals  for  all  the  world 
are   an    Inspiration    to    go   forward    to 
achieve  those  goals  he  so  clearly  desired. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  know  this  great 
man,  and  I  extend  to  his  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  family  my  deepest  sympathy 
Mr.  WHITE.    Mr.  Speaker— 
The  great  man.  with  his  free  force  direct 
out  of   God's   own  hand,  is   the   lightning. 
•   •   •  The  rest  of  men  waited  for  him  like 
fuel,  and  then  they,  too.  would  flame. 

The  spirit  of  those  words,  written  by 
Thomas  Carlyle.  could  very  well  have  de- 
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scribed  our  Nation's  departed  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

His  life  personified  the  aspirations,  the 
honor,  the  courage  of  all  mankind  and 
prompted  lesser  men  to  greater  deeds. 
His  leadership,  faith,  and  confidence  iii 
our  country,  and  our  people,  and  our  her- 
itage never  once  faltered  even  in  the 
light  of  other  significant  tragedies 
which  are  so  much  a  part  of  our  world 
today.  His  grasp  of  the  problems  of  the 
20th  century  were  met  without  hesita- 
tion or  excuse,  and  he  well  understood 
the  destiny  that  our  forefathers  set  forth 
for  our  Nation. 

My  first  visit  with  the  late  President, 
then  a  Senator  from  Massachusetts  was 
in  the  early  months  of  1960  during  one 
of  his  four  trips  to  the  State  of  Idaho. 
It  was  an  interesting,  educational  visit, 
and  we  compared  Idaho's  local  problons 
in  perspective  with  those  of  the  Nation 
and  the  world.  His  knowledge,  frank- 
ness, candor,  and  willingness  to  speak 
freely  were  encouraging,  and  his  words 
of  advice  were  gratifying  and  appre- 
ciated. 

He  told  one  crowd  of  Idaho  citizens 
that  "we  need  people  who  can  look 
ahead,  men  who  believe  In  the  future, 
men  who  are  willing  to  try  something 
new."  John  F.  Kennedy  exemplified 
this.  He  said  that  "Lewis  and  Clark  did 
not  travel  this  area  on  a  mission  they 
thought  would  be  easy,"  and  it  can  be 
said  that  John  F.  Kennedy  knew  the  dif- 
ficulties of  his  mission,  too: 

Today  the  frontier  they  explored  has  been 
pushed  aside.  We  stand  on  the  edge  of  a 
new  frontier — and  we  need  more  men  to 
cross  the  mountains. 

•  •  •  •  ♦ 

With  your  help,  with  many  hands,  we  can 
make  for  all  the  Nation  a  living  reality  of 
this  State's  in^lrlng  motto:  "Esto  Per- 
petua"— may  this  SUte  endiu-e  forever. 

That  State  and  this  Nation  and  the 
world  will  endure.  They  will  endure  be- 
cause of  persons  with  the  wisdom  and 
foresight  of  our  departed  friend  and 
leader.  Even  though  his  horse  Is  now 
without  rider,  the  memory  of  John  Pita- 
gerald  Kennedy  will  linger  on  forever. 
We  are  wiser  because  of  him.  We  are 
more  tolerant.  His  words  and  deeds  will 
be  repeated  for  generations  to  come  and 
his  actions  will  Indeed  be  recorded  In  the 
archives  of  great  men. 

All  Idaho  shares  the  sorrow  of  this 
tragedy.     One  astute  observer,  William 
Johnston,  editor  of  the  Lewlston,  Idaho 
Tribune,  had  this  to  say: 

[Prom     the     Lewlston      (Idaho)      Morning 
Tribime.  Nov.  23,  1963 J 

What  Could  He  Do  foe  His  Countbt? 

"And  so,  my  fellow  Americans:    Ask  not 
what  yoiu-  covmtry  will  do  for  ynu     onic  what  ^ 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

— John  P.  Keknedt. 

Slowly,  among  the  shocked  and  sorrowing 
people  of  the  world,  the  Incredible  news  con- 
gealed Into  aching  understanding  that  a 
great  Americ&n  President  is  dead. 

One  moment  he  was  with  us — a  warm, 
kindly,  human  leader  who  mingled  smilingly 
with  crowds,  shared  his  wit  and  wisdom 
without  malice  or  meanness,  and  symbollaed 
for  all  mankind  a  courageous,  proud 
friendly  America.  The  next  moment  he  was 
gone. 

The  terrible  deed  was  the  conaequence  of 
horrible  hallucinations  In  one  twtoted  m<.w< 
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Yet.  the  shameful  act  was  bom  In  a  climate 
of  falsehood  and  hatred.  The  fierce,  reckless 
accusations  and  the  angry  defiance  of  law 
and  elected  authority  among  other  citizens 
feed  the  delusions  of  assassins  and  terrorists. 
Every  hysterical  hate  cult  In  this  land  of 
free  discussion  and  majority  decision  shares 
the  shame. 

It  was  a  question,  in  those  long  moments 
of  suspense,  whether  the  assassin  was  an 
ugly,  ultimate  caricature  of  the  Kennedy-, 
haters  of  the  left  or  the  right.  Was  the  fatal 
biillet  fired  by  an  assassin  whose  soul  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  President's  crusade  for 
civil  rights  and  economic  opportunity  for  all 
Americans?  Or  was  this  the  foul  crime  of  a 
brain  warped  by  the  ugly  dreams  of 
totalitarian  communism?  Americans  should 
have  learned  something  in  the  s\ispense. 
The  answer  could  have  come  from  either  side. 
The  left  and  the  right  become  indisUngulsh- 
able  at  the  stage  where  hate  supplants  reason 
and  terror  supplants  law. 

The  martyred  President  must  be  judged  in 
history,  not  so  much  by  what  he  accom- 
plished as  by  what  he  attempted.  He  had 
so  tragically  little  time  and  so  many  mas- 
sive barriers  before  him. 

Perhaps  no  other  American  President  pre- 
pared himself  so  conscloxisly  and  so  com- 
pletely for  his  office.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  mas- 
ter of  politics,  which  is  the  necessary  prereq- 
uisite for  statesmanship.  After  his  election. 
he  laid  before  his  country  and  its  reluctant 
Congress  a  program  for  progress  which  is  as 
bold  as  it  is  comprehensive. 

He  submitted  to  his  countrymen  imagina- 
tive new  concepts  in  conservation  and  re- 
source development,  civil  rights,  education, 
public  health,  aid  for  the  aging,  employment. 
International  trade,  and  domestic  economic 
policy,  to  name  a  few  areas  of  his  interest 
and  competency.  He  demonstrated  in  his 
press  conference  a  continuous  mastery  of 
the  varied  facets  of  his  bafflingly  complex 
office.  Many  of  the  domestic  programs  he 
advocated  doubtless  will  be  achieved  in  years 
still  to  come. 

In  foreign  policy  particularly  the  brilliant 
vision  of  this  young  President  surely  will 
help  guide  the  Nation  and  the  free  world 
long  after  his  tragic  death.  Surely  the  world 
will  listen  to  him  anew,  as  it  listened  to  Lin- 
coln, now  that  he  is  gone : 

"Let  ua  examine  o\u-  attitude  toward  peace 
Itself.  Too  many  of  us  think  it  Is  impossible. 
Too  many  think  it  unreal.  But  that  is  a 
dangerous,  defeatist  belief.  It  leads  to  the 
conclusion  that  war  is  Inevitable,  that  man- 
kind is  doomed,  that  we  are  gripped  by  forces 
we  cannot  control. 

"We  need  not  accept  that  view.    Our  prob- 
lems  are  manmade;    therefore   they  can   be 
solved  by  man.    And  man  can  be  as  big  as 
he  wants." 
Or  again: 

"I  come  here  today  to  look  across  this 
world  of  threats  to  the  world  of  peace.  In 
that  search  we  cannot  expect  any  final  trl- 
imiph,  for  new  problems  will  always  arise. 
We  cannot  expect  that  all  nations  will  adopt 
like  systems,  for  conformity  is  the  jailor  of 
freedom  and  the  enemy  of  growth.  Nor  can 
we  expect  to  reach  our  goal  by  contrivance, 
by  fiat,  or  even  by  the  wishes  of  all. 

"But  however  close  we  sometimes  seem  to 
that  dark  and  final  abyss,  let  no  man  of 
peace  and  freedom  despair.  For  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  If  we  all  can  persevere — if  we 
can  in  every  land  and  office  look  beyond  our 
own  shores  and  ambitions — then  sxirely  the 
age  will  dawn  in  which  the  strong  are  Just 
and  the  weak  secure  and  the  peace  preserved. 
"Never  have  the  nations  of  the  world  had 
so  much  to  lose — or  so  much  to  gain.  To- 
gether we  shall  save  our  planet,  or  together 
we  shall  perish  in  its  flames.  Save  it  we 
can — and  save  It  we  mxist — and  then  shall 
we  earn  the  eternal  thanks  of  mankind  and, 
as  peacemakers,  the  eternal  blessing  of  God." 


He  left  another  message  of  special  mean- 
ing this  day  for  his  grieving  countrymen. 
He  was  speaking  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  and 
the  United  Nations,  but  he  could  as  well 
have  been  speaking  of  his  own  beloved  coun- 
try and  the  voice  he  now  leaves  in  It: 

"The  problem  Is  not  the  death  of  one  man; 
the  problem  Is  the  life  of  this  organization. 
It  will  either  grow  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
oiir  age.  or  it  will  be  gone  with  the  wind, 
without  influence,  without  force,  without 
respect.  Were  we  to  let  it  die.  to  enfeeble 
its  vigor,  to  cripple  its  powers,  we  would  con- 
demn the  future." 

The  unflnished  work  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
awaits  America.  May  this  Nation  grow  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  age. 

So  appropriate  are  the  words  of  Mr. 
Johnston  as  are  the  words  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy In  his  book,  "Profiles  In  Courage": 

The  courage  of  life  is  often  a  less  dramatic 
spectacle  than  the  courage  of  a  final  mo- 
ment; but  it  Is  no  less  than  a  magnificent 
mixture  of  triumph  and  tragedy.  A  man 
does  what  he  must — In  spite  of  personal 
consequences,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and 
dangers  and  pressures — and  that  is  the  basis 
of  all  human  morality. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  now  belongs 
to  the  history  of  our  Nation.  May  the 
eternal  light  now  burning  over  his  grave 
at  Arlington  National  Cemetery  continue 
to  remind  us  throughout  the  ages  of  his 
hopes  and  dreams  of  peace  and  good  will 
for  all  mankind  and  our  continuing  ef- 
forts to  make  them  come  true. 

Mr.  ADDABBO.  Mr.  Speaker,  unbe- 
lievable and  shocking  was  the  murder  of 
President  John  P.  Kermedy.  A  cata- 
strophic moment  and  an  entire  nation 
and  world  suffered  a  loss  and  experi- 
enced great  sorrow  and  mourning.  His- 
tory and  the  future  can  only  prove  the 
real  greatness  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, President,  father,  husband,  son. 
brother,  war  hero. 

Yes,  the  evil  event  of  November  22 
still  remains  unbelievable  as  a  bad 
dream,  but  it  Is  no  dream,  it  is  the  raw. 
ugly  reality  that  there  was  such  a  man  as 
the  murderer  of  our  President.  This 
unbelievable  murderer  who  could  harbor 
such  thoughts  and  hatred  changed  the 
entire  course  of  human  events. 

John  P.  Kennedy's  life  was  dedicated 
to  the  people  of  this  Nation  as  a  war 
hero,  legislator,  and  President.  He 
could  have  led  a  peaceful  life  in  luxury 
without  harassment,  without  ridicule, 
but  he  chose  the  life  of  dedicated  serv- 
ice to  his  country  and  fellowman.  He 
sought  programs  and  legislation  he  be- 
lieved necessary  to  help  all  mankind, 
the  Nation,  and  bring  about  world  peace. 

Though  his  programs  were  not  in  ac- 
cord with  everyone's  beliefs  or  desires,  I 
believe  all  respected  him  and  in  his  death 
felt  a  part  of  each  of  us  went  with  him. 

I  thank  God  and  the  people  of  my 
district  for  having  given  me  the  oppor- 
tunity to  have  known  John  P.  Kennedy 
personally — his  friendliness,  his  under- 
standing. 

As  we  reflect  on  these  past  dark  and 
sorrowful  days,  we  remember  a  strong 
gleaming  light  as  the  warmth  and 
strength  of  sunlight  standing  beside 
the  sorrowful  dark  cloud — it  is  a  lady  of 
great  majesty  and  strength — the  griev- 
ing widow — Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 
I  believe  great  strength  was  given  to  all 
by  this  great  First  Lady  and  our  prayers 


should  include   continued   comfort  for 
her  and  their  two  wonderful  children. 

Through  the  life  and  death  of  our 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  great 
majesty  of  his  suad  our  First  Lady,  Mrs 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  I  believe  we  can 
and  should  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
building  and  working  for  the  basic  prin- 
ciples on  which  this  Nation  was  founded, 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  love  of 
country. 

Words  cannot  really  express  what  Mrs. 
Addabbo  and  I  know  nearly  all  feel  in 
the  loss  of  our  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy or  lessen  the  grief  of  this  loss.  We 
extend  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
Caroline  and  John,  Jr.,  his  parents,  our 
Attorney  General.  Robert  F.  Kennedy, 
our  colleague.  Senator  Edward  Kennedy! 
our  heartfelt  sorrow  and  pray  for  the  re- 
pose of  his  soul  and  comfort  upon  them 
that  mourn. 

I  believe  what  we  all  feel  was  aptly  put 
by  a  constituent  of  mine,  a  child,  Maria 
Papa,  of  Ozone  Park,  N.Y. : 
A  Great  Loss 

We  lost  a  man,  a  man  so  great, 
A  man  that  no  one  could  ever  hate. 
And,  yet  our  disbelief  is  strong. 
Though  we  did  not  know  him  long. 
They  mourned  his  death  far  and  wide 
For  a  good  and  grateful  man  had  died. 
And  now  we  must  quietly  pray 
To  help  our  Nation  on  Its  way. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  Mrs.  Toll 
and  I  traveled  down  on  the  train  from 
Philadelphia  to  Washington  that  bleak, 
drizzly  Saturday  morning.  November  23. 
to  pay  our  last  respects  to  our  fallen  lead- 
er, our  recollections  went  back  to  other 
meetings  with  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy : 

To  our  first  introduction  in  1956  to  the 
then  Senator  Kennedy  in  Chicago  at  the 
Democratic  National  Convention,  when 
I  substituted  for  Councilman  Finley  in 
voting  for  the  Democratic  candidate  for 
Vice  President. 

To  a  meeting  in  1958  in  the  office  of 
Congressman  Keogh,  of  New  York, 
where  I  was  invited  by  Congressman 
William  J.  Green,  Jr.,  and  he  asked  me 
some  questions  about  Philadelphia. 

To  Los  Angeles.  July  of  1960,  after  the 
Democratic  Convention,  when  campaign 
pictures  were  taken  with  him  and  the 
then  Senator  Johnson  after  their  nomi- 
nation as  our  party^s  leaders.  Later  the 
campaign  pictures  with  him  at  the  White 
House. 

To  later  that  fall  when  it  was  my 
privilege  to  appear  with  him  on  the  plat- 
form at  Cheltenham  Avenue  and  Wash- 
ington Lane  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
spoke  to  more  than  25,000  people,  and  I 
rode  with  him  through  my  district. 

To  the  gay,  memorable  receptions 
which  we  attended  at  the  White  House. 
His  friendly  and  informal  manner,  which 
Mrs.  Kennedy  shared.  The  annual  pray- 
er breakfast  where  he  spoke.  The  annual 
St.  Patrick's  Day  Party  and  the  annual 
gym  party  for  Members  of  the  House. 
He  showed  up  at  many  places  where  I 
did  not  expect  him  to  be,  and  always 
greeted  all  Members  from  both  political 
parties. 

To  meetings  in  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House  where  he  personally  briefed 
hundreds  of  Members  of  the  House  on 
important   legislative  matters,  such   as 
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the  tax  cut  bill.   Always  his  explanations 
were  clear  and  precise. 

To  a  meeting  during  the  87th  Con- 
gress when  I,  as  one  of  the  sponsors  of 
the  arms  control  and  disarmament  bill, 
was  called  to  the  White  House  along 
with  various  other  Members  to  attend  a 
meeting  with  the  Chief  Executive,  At 
that  time  he  helped  us  to  prepare  some 
of  the  language  of  the  bill.  Including  the 
UUe. 

To  a  meeting  Just  a  few  weeks  ago.  on 
the  second  story  porch  of  the  White 
House,  the  famous  Truman  porch,  to  dis- 
cuss with  him  and  14  other  Members  of 
the  House  the  civil  rights  situation. 

To  two  other  meetings  with  the  late 
President  and  some  of  my  committee 
colleagues  in  the  White  House  Cabinet 
Room  to  discuss  the  provisions  of  the 
new  civil  rights  bill.  He  helped  us  to 
get  the  bill  out  of  the  full  committee  and 
to  keep  the  equal  employment  oppor- 
tunity provisions  in  it.  That  was  a 
major  accomplishment  because  the  op- 
position was  very  strong. 

And  then  to  my  last  meeting  with  the 
President  on  October  30  when  the  Phila- 
delphia congressional  delegation  was  in- 
vited to  ride  with  him  <ai  the  Presidential 
plane  en  route  to  Philadelphia  where  he 
was  the  speaker  at  the  Democratic  din- 
ner held  at  Convention  Hall.  He  came  to 
our  seats  In  the  plane  to  chat  with  each 
of  us. 

As  we  netu-ed  Washington,  the  words 
of  the  Senate  Chaplain  the  day  before 
came  to  mind:  11 

Our  Father.  Thou  knowest  that  this  sud- 
den, almost  unbelievable  news,  has  stunned 
our  minds  and  hearts  as  we  gaze  at  a  vacant 
place  against  the  sky,  as  the  President  of 
the  Republic  like  a  giant  cedar  green  with 
boughs  goes  down,  with  a  great  shout  upon 
the  hills,  and  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against 
the  sky. 

Since  first  elected  to  public  office  In 
1950.  I  have  served  In  two  legislative 
bodies  with  four  executives.  His  execu- 
tive manner  was  like  no  other — warm, 
friendly,  knowledgeable.  I  truly  believe 
he  was  an  Idealistic  man  and  his  philos- 
ophy of  "do  what  you  can  for  your  coun- 
try" certainly  supports  this  belief. 

Young  in  years  but  mature  in  Judg- 
ment, fair  to  all  people,  dedicated  to  his 
country  and  its  citizens,  he  labored  hard 
and  well  for  the  security  of  our  Nation 
and  for  peace  in  the  world. 

As  the  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
congressional  delegation  walked  up  the 
White  House  steps  to  pay  our  last  re- 
spects to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the 
rain  continued  to  come  down.  Even  the 
heavens  wept. 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  today. 
I  am  reminded  of  words  uttered  about 
the  United  States  more  than  a  century 
ago  by  John  Bright.    He  said: 

Every  4  years  there  springs  from  the  vote 
created  by  the  whole  people  a  President  over 
that  great  Nation.  I  think  the  whole  world 
offers  no  finer  spectacle  than  this;  It  offers 
no  higher  dignity. 

Our  admirer  from  Great  Britain  said 
it  well,  Mr.  Speaker.  My  words  could 
convey  no  greater  dignity  nor  offer  any 
comparable  tribute  to  that  already  be- 
stowed on  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  by 
his  countrymen,  for  he  has  held  the  Office 
of  President  of  the  United  SUtes. 


I  would,  therefore,  address  myself  to 
the  dignity  and  immeasurable  tribute 
which  our  late  President  Keimedy  has 
paid  to  the  American  people.  With  the 
approving  roars  of  a  demonstrative  dty 
still  echoing  in  his  ears,  he  sacrificed  his 
life.  He  gave  it  for  those  many  who 
stood  cheering  that  they  might  have 
courage;  he  gave  it  for  this  Congress  that 
we  might  show  wisdom;  he  gave  it  for 
mankind  that  we  might  have  peace; 
and,  he  gave  it  for  his  assassin  that  he 
might  have  Justice. 

What  manner  of  man  was  John  P. 
Kennedy  that  he  offered  his  precious 
blood  for  ordinary  commonsense — so 
much  In  exchange  for  so  very  little?  He, 
himself,  answered  that  question  in  a 
simple  few  words  when  he  wrote: 

A  man  does  what  he  must — in  spite  of  ob- 
stacles and  dangers  and  pressures — and  that 
is  the  basis  of  aU  human  morality. 

He  penned  those  words  in  praise  of 
others,  but  they  truly  describe  him. 

He  traveled  the  road  of  progress,  a 
tempestuous  journey  breached  by  many 
blind  intersections,  but  without  fail  he 
took  direction  from  a  map  not  plotted 
for  mere  expedience  but  for  truth  and 
right. 

None  but  a  man  Inextricably  bound  to 
his  fellow  man  could  have  so  lived 
and  died  for  mankind.  The  Presidency 
was  a  welcome  burden  to  John  P. 
Kennedy  because  he  felt  as  one  with 
each  man  and  with  all  men.  Unemploy- 
ment, bankruptcy,  thirst,  hunger,  fear, 
despair;  It  made  no  difference.  "There 
but  for  you.  go  I,"  was  his  battle  cry. 
and  throughout  this  land  we  are  better 
for  his  charge. 

Now.  John  Kennedy  is  gone  and  we 
are  led  by  a  new  commander  of  ability 
and  virtue,  who  has  been  sharpened  by 
trial  and  tempered  by  experience. 

He  urges  that  we  continue  our  journey 
of  progress.  This  Republic  wants  to 
move;  she  pulls  to  nm  a  mile  ahead. 
For  the  path  is  warm  and  the  lead  is 
strong.  There  is  a  sense  of  strength  and 
a  rebirth  of  purpose,  for  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  strode  down  that  way  and  It  Is 
not  yet  cold  or  devoid  of  hope. 

Mr.  ICHORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  people  have  lost  a  great  and 
courageous  leader.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  a  very  strong  President 
who  sought  to  incorporate  his  high 
ideals  and  standards  Into  American 
society  and  to  diffuse  his  high  veneration 
for  Christian  principles  and  tradition 
into  all  our  institutions. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  poli- 
tician, a  man  well  versed  and  experi- 
enced in  the  science  of  government,  and 
even  though  his  tenure  of  office  was 
shortened  by  a  meaningless,  unintel- 
ligible act  of  a  reactionary  extremist, 
the  comparatively  short  time  he  held  the 
Presidency  will  record  him  in  history  as 
a  true  statesman.  His  Influence  in  only 
2  years,  10  months,  and  2  days  In  the 
highest  office  in  our  land  Is  probably 
unexcelled  by  any  other  Chief  Executive. 
We  mourn  a  great  man  who  had  limit- 
less potential,  and  the  true  impact  of 
the  tragedy  will  not  be  fully  felt  for 
years  to  come. 

These  and  many  other  words  elo- 
quently  eulogizing   our   late   President 


have  been  spoken  and  written  since  his 
remains  were  interred  in  Arlington  Na- 
tlonai  Cemetery.  A  master  journalist 
in  my  district,  publisher  of  the  RoUa 
Dally  News,  Mr.  Edward  T.  Sowers,  per- 
haps, has  best  evaluated  the  situation 
and  the  event,  and  I  borrow  his  words, 
appropriately  entitled  "Hail  to  the 
Chief — ^And  Farewell."  which  so  ade- 
quate express  my  own  personal  sorrow 
and  regret  for  the  needless  loss  of  a 
great  man: 

One  of  President  Blennedy's  last  ofltolal 
acts  was  as  Commander  in  Chief,  to  send 
Operation  Big  Lift  on  its  way  to  demonstrate 
to  the  world  our  great  strength  and  determi- 
nation to  preserve  peace.  This  picture  of 
Jack  Kennedy  as  he  reviewed  the  bombers 
and  tankers  before  takeoff,  is  the  way  I  wish 
to  remember  him — a  rugged,  hatless,  bronzed 
warrior  for  freedom. 

As  we  sadly  bow  our  heads  In  shame  and 
say  haU  and  fareweU  to  the  Chief,  let  us 
remember  to  eliminate  ova  weakness  within 
while  we  build  our  physical  strength  with- 
out— strength  and  the  courage  to  use  It — 
as  President  Kennedy  helped  build  It.  and 
left  it,  for  our  use. 

As  this  is  written,  the  fvmeral  cortege  with 
many  world  heads  of  state  has  Just  passed 
the  Lincoln  Memorial  where  the  Inscription 
says.  "Now  He  Belongs  to  the  Ages." 

Moments  later,  the  aoth  century  symbol 
of  the  doctrines  we  live  by.  fight  for  and 
die  to  preserve  Is  burled  in  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery. If  we  merit  it.  by  our  actions  In  the 
future,  we  shall  buUd  a  memorial  perhaps 
in  stone,  but,  more  Importantly,  In  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  free  men  and  women 
everywhere — and  shall  keep  the  eternal  flame 
of  freedom — the  torch  which  President  Ken- 
nedy's brave  widow  lighted — burning  forever 
over  his  grave,  and  eventually,  throughout 
the  world. 

Mr.  ASHLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  agony 
begins  to  abate,  but  a  heartsick  nation 
will  know  deep  sadness  for  many  years 
to  come. 

The  world  mourns  John  Fitzerald  Ken- 
nedy because  it  has  lost  a  gallant  and 
gifted  leader.  Our  bereavement  is  this 
and  more.  We  grieve  a  President  whose 
spirit  and  style  reflected  so  splendidly 
the  best  that  America  stands  for  and  the 
destiny  we  seek  to  fulfill  in  these  difficult 
years  of  the  20th  century.  We  grieve 
for  his  courage  and  dedication,  his  vi- 
tality, his  sanity  and  wit,  his  confidence 
in  his  country  and  himself. 

Perhaps  the  most  immediate  measure 
of  this  remarkable  man  is  the  extent  to 
which  each  of  us.  each  American,  feels 
not  only  a  sense  of  personal  loss  but  an 
obligation  to  give  more  fully  of  ourselves, 
as  he  did.  for  the  common  cause  of  man- 
kind. 

Mr.  I^)eaker.  John  Fitzgerald  Kwmedy 
was  a  man  of  rare  vision  and  ability,  a 
strong  President  in  a  period  of  great 
challenge.  History  will  accord  him  a 
proud  place.  May  it  also  relate  that 
those  who  mourned  him  kept  faith,  and 
that  through  their  efforts,  as  well  as  his. 
the  hopes  and  ideals  of  civilization  were 
advanced. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Speaker,  future  his- 
torians will  give  to  John  P.  Kennedy,  our 
beloved  President,  his  merited  recogni- 
tion as  a  great  leader  in  a  period  when 
there  was  need  for  great  leadership.  His 
ability,  his  courage,  his  vision,  his  in- 
domitable drive,  his  tc^erance.  and  his 
great  warmth  are  known  to  the  present 
generation.    But  John  P.  Kermedy  was 
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more  than  a  great  leader  of  men.  He 
was  a  falthfiil  husband,  a  doting  father, 
and  a  friend  always  patient  and  under- 
standing with  those  upon  whom  he  so 
lavishly  bestowed  his  friendship.  De- 
spite the  heavy  burdens  of  his  office  and 
the  demands  upon  his  time,  he  was  al- 
ways available  to  those  who  sought  his 
help  as  I  and  so  many  of  you  well  know. 
In  his  tragic  and  imtlmely  death,  the 
Nation  and  the  free  world  have  lost  a 
great  and  able  leader  and  those  of  us 
who  knew  him  well  have  lost  a  valued 
and  true  friend. 

Mr.  STEED.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  stirring 
tribute  to  the  late  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  delivered  at  memorial  serv- 
ices at  Oklahoma  Baptist  University, 
Shawnee,  Okla.,  by  the  president  of  the 
Institution,  Dr.  James  Ralph  Scales. 

More  than  900  students,  faculty  mem- 
bers and  townspeople  gathered  for  the 
service  at  the  Raley  Chapel  at  Shawnee. 
Here  is  the  complete  text  of  that  tribute: 
A    "PsorxLX   IN   CousAGx":    Special   Twbuti 

OlVXN  TO  PRXSrOKNT  KZNKEOT 

(Editob's  Nott. — "Profile  In  Courage."  a 
•Urrlng  tribute  to  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy,  was  delivered  Sunday  In  a  spe- 
cial memorial  service  at  Oklahoma  Baptist 
University  by  Dr.  James  Ralph  Scales,  presi- 
dent of  the  tinlverstty.  More  than  900  stu- 
dents, faculty  and  townspeople  gathered  for 
the  impressive  service  in  the  beautiful  Raley 
Chapel.  Here  is  the  c(»nplete  text  of  that 
tribute.) 

The  youngest  of  our  Presidents  to  be 
elected,  the  youngest  to  die,  John  Pitzgerald 
Kennedy  cannot  be  measiuvd  in  the  days  of 
his  years.  He  was  a  man  of  quality,  a  man 
of  character,  a  man  of  intellect. 

To  the  end  of  his  life,  he  remained  faithful 
to  his  great  loyalties:  his  country,  his  family, 
his  religion,  his  school.  In  the  conduct  of 
his  affairs,  he  brought  honor  and  glory  to  all 
of  these.  But  he  was  not  the  prisoner  of 
these  allegiances;  his  was  not  a  parochial 
outlook.  His  spacloiu  vision  extended  be- 
yond the  boundaries  of  his  own  land  and 
encompassed  the  family  of  mankind. 

He  had  a  grand  sense  of  history,  and  an 
endless  fascination  and  re8i>ect  for  the  in- 
stitutions of  ovu*  democracy:  the  courts  of 
law,  the  Congress  in  which  he  served  14 
years,  the  Presidency  he  sought  and  helped 
to  fashion. 

His  was  a  reverent,  almost  mystical  feeling 
for  that  office.  He  enjoyed  power,  and  did 
not  hesitate  to  use  it.  History  will  judge 
whether  he  used  it  wisely.  When  the  balance 
is  struck,  I  am  persuaded  that  the  Judg- 
ment will  be  favorable. 

The  Presidency  belongs  to  all  of  us.  Every 
Incumbent  is  cherished  as  the  symbol  of  a 
great  nation.  As  I  read  American  history, 
every  President  has  been  enabled  by  his 
work,  even  the  poorest  of  the  succcession 
The  responsibUltles  of  this  awesome  office 
are  a  refiner's  fire  that  biu-ns  away  the  dross 
of  pettiness  and  malice. 

Becaiaae  the  hopes  and  fears  of  mankind 
settle  upon  his  shoulders,  the  President  is 
every  citizen's  kinsman.  When  a  President 
dies,  as  General  MacArthur  noted  In  his 
tender  message  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  something 
within  us  dies.  The  most  obscure  of  us,  of 
whatever  section,  of  whatever  race,  or  what- 
ever party,  has  a  personal  relationship  to 
the  President. 

This  then  is  my  personal  testament.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy,  though  he  once  shook  my 
hand,  did  not  know  me;  but  I  knew  him. 

I  first  met  him  in  a  book  he  wrote,  "Why 
England  Slept."  It  was  his  senior  thesis  at 
Harvard,  an  important  book  that  traced  the 
consequences  of  appeasement  in  the  years 
before  1939.     This  young  man,  only  an  in- 


different student  his  first  2  years,  was  gripped 
by  the  excitement  of  scholarship  and  its 
relevance  to  world  events.  His  experience 
should  be  an  inspiration  to  other  young 
men  to  use  their  Ood-given  gifts,  to  realiie 
that  even  in  their  extreme  youth,  they  can 
perform  worthy  public  service.  Just  as  Mr. 
Kennedy  performed  a  public  service  in  arous- 
ing his  fellow  man  In  an  hoiur  of  grave 
menace  to  clvUlzation. 

I  next  knew  the  future  President  in  World 
War  II  as  I  sat  in  the  coding  room  of  my 
ship,  breaking  low-priority  dispatches  about 
some  minor  action  In  the  Solomons,  an 
action  that  was  to  become  famous  as  the 
heroic  exploit  of  PT-109.  I  did  not  even 
recall  the  commander's  name,  but  I  had 
seen  nests  of  these  lltUe  boats  In  tropic 
harbors  as  their  tired,  disheveled  crews 
rested  for  the  next  mission.  There  Is  a  com- 
radeship of  men  at  arms  that  transcends  all 
barriers.  We  proudly  Identify  ourselves  with 
the  occasional  hero  of  our  branch  of  service, 
and  sublimate  our  own  dull  tasks  in  the 
achievements  of  a  Sergeant  York,  an  Audle 
Murphy,  a  Jack  Kennedy. 

I  remembered  the  impact  of  young  Sena- 
tor Kennedy's  next  book.  "Profiles  in  Cour- 
age." Its  theme  Is  his  life's  theme.  Writing 
that  book  was  Itself  a  study  in  courage,  for 
it  was  done  in  racking  pain.  But  pain  and 
sorrow  were  no  strangers  to  the  Kennedy 
family.  For  all  their  wealth  and  power,  they 
have  known  the  tragedy  of  violent  death, 
the  tragedy  of  losing  children,  the  tragedy 
of  an  afflicted  child. 

I  was  a  member  of  the  convention  in  1956 
when  Mr.  Kennedy  sustained  his  only 
political  defeat.  But  I  remember  the  roar- 
ing excitement  of  that  afternoon,  and  the 
gallantry  of  Senator  Kennedy  as  he  moved 
to  make  unanimous  the  nomination  of  his 
successful  foe.  the  late  Estes  Kefauver. 

And  who  among  us  does  not  recall  the 
campaign  of  1960?  We  shall  not  review  it 
here,  for  our  piu-pose  today  is  to  unite  and 
not  to  divide  our  people.  On  both  sides  It 
was  a  titanic  exertion,  with  punishing 
schedules,  television  debates,  exhiliratlon 
and  despair.  Indefatigable  energy  and  cour- 
age aplenty  were  present  In  the  four  patriotic 
Americans,  who  led  the  two  national  tickets; 
and  not  a  little  courage  was  quietly  shown 
by  millions  of  voters  who  felt  the  tug  of 
ancient  loyalties,  even  as  they  weighed  the 
pounding  issues  of  war  and  peace.  Once 
the  choice  was  made,  we  closed  ranks  in  the 
great  tradition  of  a  free  society,  and  ac- 
claimed a  new  President — Just  as  we  prayer- 
fully close  ranks  today. 

Those  who  "lost  their  vote,"  no  less  than  his 
friends,  expressed  gratification  that  the 
ghost  of  second-class  citizenship  for  himian 
beings  of  any  faith  was  at  last  removed. 

And  so  my  private  memories  have  long 
since  merged  with  yours.  Except  for  two 
treasured  souvenirs,  a  Christmas  card  from 
the  Kennedys,  with  a  picture  of  little 
Caroline;  and  a  beautiful  letter  from  the 
President  saluting  me  on  my  inauguration 
and  the  completion  of  this  chapel.  (Both 
of  us  were  inaugurated  in  Uizzards  in  the 
year  1961,  but  there  the  parallel  ends.  Mine 
was  inside,  his  was  outdoors.  Mine  is  a 
much  humbler,  and  safer,  presidency.) 

President  Kennedy's  legacy  is  the  sanity 
he  exemplified  In  public  life  in  a  time  of 
violence.  He  will  not  have  died  in  vain  If, 
in  the  soul-searching  that  is  now  going  on! 
the  American  people  return  to  reason  and 
decency;  if  we  recover  our  natural  optimism; 
if  we  reject  extremism  In  every  form;  If  we 
Ignore  the  intimidating  and  strident  voices 
of  those  who  would  poison  the  wellsprlngs 
of  public  discourse;  if  we  scorn  the  slander, 
name  calling,  spitting,  and  howling;  If  the 
national  soul  Is  cleansed  and  the  national 
purpose  Is  renewed. 

Once  our  hearts  resonated  to  the  noble 
words  of  Jefferson,  bugling  forth  the  right 
of  men  to  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 


happiness.  It  can  be  so  again.  We  shall 
differ,  but  the  debate  must  be  conducted  In 
decency  and  in  reason. 

In  his  last,  undelivered  address  at  Dallas, 
the  President  said,  "Reason  and  learning 
must  be  the  guides  to  Amercian  policy."  As 
he  embodied  reason,  he  also  exemplified 
learning.  He  cared  for  the  quality  of  Ameri- 
can education.  He  was  an  activist,  brought 
up  in  the  tough  school  of  Boston  politics, 
yet  he  reUined  the  nobility  of  the  scholar! 
A  finely  tempered  Integrity,  prevented  his 
dramatizing  some  of  the  public  issues  that 
swirled  about  him.  Robert  Prost  once  ad- 
vised him  to  "show  a  little  less  Harvard  and 
a  little  more  Irish."  But  the  spirit  of  learn- 
ing prevailed  In  the  Kennedy  style.  An  ur- 
bane, 30th  century  man  thus  Joined  the  list 
of  the  presidential  Intellectuals,  Jefferson  and 
Wilson.  And  the  forceful  stylUts,  Uncoln 
and  the  two  Roosevelts. 

There  are  only  a  few  great  state  papers 
which  are  remembered  by  every  patriot. 
Among  these  treasures  we  think  of  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  the  Constitution 
(especially  the  BUI  or  Rights).  Washington's 
and  Eisenhower's  Farewell  Addresses,  Wil- 
son's and  Roosevelt's  war  messages.  Monroe's 
State  of  the  Union  speech  enunciating  the 
famous  doctrine  of  hemispheric  solidarity; 
Jackson's  proclamation  denying  the  South 
Carolina  ordinance  of  nullification;  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt's  "standing  at  Armageddon 
and  battling  for  the  Lord"  as  he  launched 
the  Bull  Moose  Party;  Lincoln's  Farewell  to 
Springfield,  the  immortal  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress, and  the  letter  to  Mrs.  Bixby,  who  had 
lost  four  sons  in  battle;  Woodrow  Wilson's 
Fourteen  Points.  FDR.'s  Four  Freedoms  and 
his  annual  message  In  the  blackest  days  of 
World  War  II  when,  in  ringing  accents  he 
rallied  the  Nation  with  the  words: 

"The  state  of  this  Nation  is  good; 
"The  heart  of  this  Nation  is  sound; 
"The  hope  of  the  Nation  is  strong; 
"The  faith  of  this  Nation  Is  eternal." 

And  we  remember  the  classic  inaugurals: 
Jefferson's  first  ("This  country,  with  Its  In- 
stitutions, belongs  to  the  people  who  inhabit 
It");  his  second  ("With  malice  toward  none, 
with  charity  for  all");  Wilson's  first  ("ThU 
Is  not  a  day  of  trliunph.  it  Is  a  day  of  dedi- 
cation"); Roosevelt's  of  1933  ("The  only 
thing  we  have  to  fear  is  fear  Itself");  and 
of  1937  ("I  see  one- third  of  a  Nation  ill  fed. 
ill  clothed,  ill  housed") . 

President  Kennedy  ranks  in  eloquence 
with  the  best  of  these.  Who  among  us  did 
not  respond  to  the  calm  but  resolute  mes- 
sage in  October  1962  when  he  threw  down 
the  gauntlet  in  the  Cuban  crisis:  Who  was 
not  convicted  of  our  national  failures  when 
he  gave  moral  leadership  to  the  battle  for 
human  rights  in  a  moving  and  compas- 
sionate address  of  last  June? 

And  who  did  not  thrill  to  the  trumpet 
summons  of  his  great  inaugural,  "My  fellow 
Americans:  ask  not  what  your  country  can 
do  for  you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  yovir 
country?" 

Tirelessly,  patiently,  despite  many  dis- 
couragements, misunderstandings,  and  cruel 
challenges,  he  proceeded  to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace,  making  good  on  his  Inaugu- 
ral appeal.  "Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of 
fear.    But  never  let  us  fear  to  negotiate." 

In  a  time  of  national  soul-searching  and 
apprenhenslon.  we  take  renewed  spirit  from 
the  pledge  he  made  then,  and  devoted  super- 
himian  energy  to  fulfill: 

"Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time 
and  place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the 
torch  has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation 
of  American — born  in  this  centiiry.  tem- 
pered toy  war.  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bit- 
ter i>eace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage. 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  ill,  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
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port  any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

The  word  has  gone  out,  and  freedom 
stands. 

Every  nation  does  know,  and  in  tribute  to 
the  strength  of  this  country  and  the  faith- 
ful servant  who  preserved  It  these  3  bitter 
years,  there  will  assemble  In  Washington  to- 
morrow the  most  notable  group  of  riilers  in 
recent  world  history. 

The  youngest  to  serve—- the  youngest  to 
die.    In  our  hearts  he  will  be  forevejr  young. 

"He  shall  grow  not  old.  as  we  that  are  left 
grow  old; 
Age   shall   not   weary   hlaa.   nor   the   years 

condemn. 
At  the  going  down  of  the  sun  and  in  the 

morning.  '  i 

We  win  remember  hlm.T| 

(Adapted     from     Laurence     Blnyon's 
"For  the  Fallen.") 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 22,  1963,  an  assassin's  bullet  was 
fired  that  echoed  around  the  world. 

Almost  Immediately,  unbelievable  ac- 
counts of  President  Kennedy's  assassina- 
tion flooded  the  airwaves.  I  would  need 
a  novelist's  skill  and  a  poet's  words  to 
adequately  describe  my  emotions.  I  felt 
as  if  the  entire  world  was  standing  abso- 
lutely still  for  a  moment.  And  then 
came  the  word  we  all  feared  but  did  not 
want  to  hear — that  he  had  left  us.  Our 
country  lost  a  great  leader,  and  I  lost 
a  good  friend. 

Despite  his  short  term  In  the  Presi- 
dency, he  has  left  an  Indelible  mark  on 
the  history  in  our  time.  He  set  out  to 
make  the  United  States  of  America  an 
even  better  place  in  which  to  live,  and 
to  promote  peace  and  good  will  among 
the  family  of  nations  so  they,  too,  might 
have  a  fuller,  richer  life.  His  programs, 
his  plans,  his  endeavors— all  were  de- 
signed to  achieve  this.  He  championed 
the  causes  of  peace  and  the  rights  of 
man  with  undaunted  courage.  Is  it  any 
wonder  then  that  the  whole  world  has 
put  on  its  mourning  dress  and  shares 
the  sorrow  of  every  grieving  American? 
I  first  met  the  late  President  when 
he  was  a  Senator.  I  was  most  Impressed 
with  his  innate  friendliness,  his  vivacious 
personality,  and  his  illimitable  store- 
house of  wisdom.  Our  paths  crossed 
much  more  closely  when  he  was  a  can- 
didate for  the  Presidency  In  1960  and 
campaigned  In  our  city  of  BufTalo.  After 
his  election  as  President.  I  visited  with 
him  on  several  occasions,  and  in  the 
fall  of  last  year  he  honored  us  again  by 
coming  to  Buffalo  for  our  annual  Pulaski 
Day  observance.  He  witnessed  one  of 
the  greatest  crowds  that  had  ever  turned 
out  to  welcome  an  official. 

I  want  to  quote  the  last  words  of  our 
late  beloved  President's  inaugural  ad- 
dress: II 

with  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own. 

And  to  the  very  last,  this  Is  what  he 
did. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  his  brave  widow  and 
his  family,  we  offer  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  TRIMBLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  sadness  that  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues today   In   tribute  to  our  late, 


great  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, our  former  colleague  In  the  House 
of  Representatives.  His  tragic  death 
has  shocked  all  of  us,  the  Nation,  and 
the  world. 

While  he  served  less  than  3  years  the 
impact  of  his  service  will  be  felt  through- 
out the  centuries. 

He  was  a  friend  to  all  of  us,  and  I  join 
with  others  in  deep  sympathy  to  the 
family,  especially  to  his  widow  and  chil- 
dren. They  have  every  reason  to  be 
very  proud  of  him,  as  we  all  are. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  I  am 
humbly  grateful  for  the  opportunity  to 
add  a  tiny  tile  of  tribute  to  the  national 
mosaic  of  sorrow,  which  has  been  formed 
by  the  tears  of  millions  of  my  country- 
men. 

In  the  fintil  analysis,  the  greatest 
scholar  and  most  gifted  orator  among  us 
cannot  approach  what  the  great  mass  of 
Americans,  speaking  simply  and  from  the 
depths  of  their  hearts,  have  already  said. 

Haltingly  and  movingly  they  have  said 
what  John  F.  Kennedy  would  have  ap- 
preciated most — "He  was  our  friend,  as 
well  as  our  President." 

My  heart  has  been  touched  by  the 
letters  which  have  come  to  me  in  recent 
days,  letters  containing  urgent  pleas  for 
direction  of  the  senders'  sorrow.  Some 
have  proposed  monuments;  many  have 
simply  stated  that  they  want  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  dark  demons  of  hatred 
who  achieved  an  unholy  sacrifice  of 
something  precious  to  us  all. 

One  hesitates  to  rummage  in  the  debris 
of  senselessness  for  words  of  consolation 
to  a  bereaved  family  or  a  bereaved  Na- 
tion. And  yet.  in  the  grand  design 
which  men  cannot  comprehend,  is  it  not 
possible  that  our  fallen  leader,  in  his 
martyrdom,  won  a  mighty  battle  against 
the  forces  of  darkness  and  malice  and 
intolerance? 

I  do  not  believe  John  F.  Kennedy  ever 
hated  anyone.  If  he  hated  anything  it 
was  hatred  itself. 

During  recent  months,  many  of  us. 
hypnotized  into  immobility,  watched  a 
blight  creep  over  our  Ismd.  False 
prophets  arose  among  us  and  preached 
the  devil's  doctrine  in  the  name  of  pa- 
triotism. Wrapping  the  flag  about  their 
shoulders,  they  set  themselves  up  as  in- 
fallible, daring  to  judge  the  patriotism 
of  their  fellow  men.  Restlessly,  they  cast 
about  for  a  man  on  horseback. 

They  railed  at  the  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court,  the  Congress.  Those  who 
differed  with  them  were  traitors  and 
there  were  hints  of  violence,  rather  than 
debate;  lynching  rather  than  law. 

Is  it  any  wonder.  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
this  slimy  river  of  hate  reached  into 
tortured  minds  and  produced  the  most 
shameful  crime  of  our  generation? 

We  have  always  had  extremists  in  our 
midst,  some  moving  in  the  dark  shadows 
of  communism  and  some  posing  as  the 
final  arbiters  of  right  and  wrong. 

So  long  as  they  remained  only  ugly 
sores  on  the  body  politic,  they  consti- 
tuted no  cancerous  threat  to  our  society 
and  way  of  life. 

Their  menace  became  real  and  fright- 
ening when  some  of  our  good  people 
began  to  echo  their  slogans.  Some  were 
willing  to  accept  the  enticing  labels  on 
the  package,  such  as  anti-Communlstlc. 


economy,  and  anti-socialism,  ignoring 
the  deadly  poison  within  the  package. 
Then  came  the  awful  day  in  Dallas. 
The  shot  which  struck  down  our  vi- 
brant, young  President  and  plunged  our 
Nation  and  much  of  the  world  in  grief 
also  shattered  into  a  million  pieces  the 
growing  lure  of  the  extremists  for  the 
"good  people." 

The  tragedy  of  Dallas  showed  us  the 
terrible  end  to  which  hatred  could  and 
did  lead  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  President  died  and  no 
words  uttered  today  can  bring  back  our 
friend.  But,  from  the  terror  of  it  all. 
we  have  forged  a  new  resolve,  a  resolve 
to  bury  once  and  for  all  the  temptation 
of  believing,  ever.,  that  the  end  justifies 
the  means  and  that  patriotism  belongs 
to  a  self -anointed  few. 

President  Kennedy  died  that  we  might 
learn  there  truths.  We  pray  to  Gtod  that 
we  will  not  soon  forget  what  we  have 
learned. 

Mr.  JARMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  member  of  this 
body  when  I  first  came  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  in  January  of  1951.  I 
watched  with  great  admiration  the 
events  and  activities  that  took  him  to  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  then  on  to  the  White 
House  as  our  President  in  the  span  of  but 
a  few  years. 

I  pay  tribute  today  to  my  former  col- 
league and  friend,  not  only  as  a  great 
national  leader,  but  as  a  dynamic  and 
courageous  leader  of  the  free  world.  He 
led  us  well  in  our  survival  struggle  with 
the  Communists.  He  earned  the  respect 
of  men  of  all  nations  and  awakened  their 
faith  in  his  purposes.  He  laid  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  build  a  better 
and  more  secure  world.  I  am  sure  at 
this  time  he  would  not  want  us  to  reflect 
on  what  might  have  been,  but  Instead 
to  meet  the  challenges  to  come  with  firm 
convictions  and  renewed  dedication. 

People  around  the  globe  are  saddened 
by  the  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  this 
able  and  dedicated  man.  His  strong  faith 
In  his  country  and  his  quest  for  peace 
will  be  a  lasting  inspiration  for  men  of 
good  will  everjrwhere.  The  United  States 
of  America  has  lost  a  great  President  and 
the  whole  world  has  lost  a  warm  and 
devoted  friend. 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker.  Friday.  November  22,  1963.  wlli 
be  recorded  as  one  of  the  blackest  days 
In  our  Nation's  history.  For  within  a  few 
horrifying  and  unbelievable  moments  on 
that  black  Friday,  an  assassin's  bullet 
had  robbed  the  United  States  of  our  be- 
loved President,  the  world  of  a  distin- 
guished leader,  and  the  Kennedy  family 
of  a  loved  one. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  was  privileged  to  serve  with 
President  Kennedy  during  his  days  in  the 
U.S.  Congress.  As  a  fellow  Democrat.  I 
was  glad  to  work  with  him  for  the  suc- 
cessful outcome  of  the  1960  election. 
Since  that  time.  I  have  been  honored  to 
have  him  as  my  Chief  Executive. 

The  entire  Nation  shares  a  deep  sense 
of  loss  which  is  both  public  and  personal. 
Our  public  grief  is  for  the  loss  of  a  Presi- 
dent who,  in  less  than  3  years  time,  had 
made  giant  strides  toward  translating 
his  ideas  and  Ideals  into  reality  for  the 
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good  of  the  United  States  and  the  free 
world.  Our  personal  grief  is  for  the  loss 
of  a  dynamic,  brilliant  and  rltal  young 
man,  whose  murder  has  deprived  his 
yoxmsr  family  of  a  husband  and  father 
and  has  left  an  of  us  poorer  Indeed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Kennedy's  tire- 
less efforts  for  peace  and  a  better  life  for 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world  brought  successes  which  will  stand 
as  living  monuments  to  the  greatness  of 
the  man.  Even  in  death,  he  left  us  with 
an  Indelible  message  against  hate,  big- 
otry and  violence. 

As  our  new  President.  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  pointed  out  so  effectively  In  his 
first  message  to  Congress,  it  Is  for  those 
of  us  who  remain  to  continue  the  good 
work  which  President  Kennedy  began. 
The  concluding  sentence  of  Psalm  15 
states  prophetically: 

Teach  \u  to  number  our  days,  that  we  may 
apply  our  hearts  to  wisdom. 

In  these  dark  and  disturbing  times,  I 
feel  we  must  all  keep  In  mind  that  it  is 
better  to  light  one  small  candle  in  the 
world  than  to  curse  the  darkness.  The 
eternal  flame  which  burns  at  President 
Kennedy's  grave  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  will  serve  as  a  constant  re- 
minder that  he  lived  by  such  a  noble 
philosophy. 

Mr.  QARMATZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  so 
much  has  been  said  and  written  about 
Joihn  Kennedy  in  the  past  2  weeks,  it 
does  not  seem  possible  that  anything  has 
been  left  unsaid.  However.  I  would  like 
to  add  my  few  words  of  tribute  to  his 
memory. 

We  came  to  the  House  together  in  the 
80ih  Congress,  and  at  that  time  I  was 
impressed  with  what  I  considered  his 
youthful  enthusiasm,  his  elan.  I  was 
confident  that  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  would  soon  take  their 
toll  of  these  admirable  clmracteristics. 
How  wrong  I  was  you  well  know. 

His  service  in  the  House  and  Senate 
provided  a  good  background  for  the  of- 
fice of  the  President  It  gave  him  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  be  in  close  touch 
with  the  people  and  to  recognize  their 
needs,  their  hopes  for  a  better  standard 
of  living,  greater  security.  Possibly  this 
accounts  for  the  fact  that  despite  his 
having  been  brought  up  by  an  ultra- 
oonservative  father,  he  became  one  of 
the  most  liberal  Presidents  we  have  had. 
His  program,  his  admiration,  was  de- 
voted to  Improving  the  health,  the  wel- 
fare, the  conditions  of  all  of  our  citizens. 

There  has  been  some  criticism  about 
the  delay  in  fulfilling  all  of  his  campaign 
pledges.  But  how  many  past  Presidents 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  so  much  in 
such  a  short  period  of  time?  He  has  to 
his  credit  an  Increase  in  social  security 
benefits  for  the  elderly  and  disabled;  an 
Increase  in  the  minimiiTn  wage;  the 
Peace  Corps;  increased  unemployment 
benefits;  a  manpower  retraining  pro- 
gram; aid  for  construction  of  medical 
schools;  and  financial  assistance  for 
medical  students.  In  addition,  consid- 
erable progress  has  been  made  on  civil 
rights  and  tax  reform  and  reduction. 
Could  anyone  reasonably  expect  more? 

We  shall  never  know  how  much  more 
might  have  been  accomplished  by  the 


end  of  his  first  term.  However,  we  do 
know  very  well  what  he  hoped  to  see 
accomplished.  Since  President  Johnson 
has  stated  he  will  pursue  the  same  pro- 
gram, and  has  the  same  aims  and  hopes 
for  our  people,  the  Congress  can  build 
on  the  excellent  foundation  which  has 
been  laid  by  John  Kennedy,  for  the  good 
of  all  of  our  citizens,  our  country,  and 
the  entire  world,  and  as  a  fitting  tribute 
to  his  memory. 

Mr.  BUCKLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Fri- 
day. November  22  last,  on  a  sunlit  day  in 
the  city  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  the  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  was  assassinated.  A 
great  American  was  struck  down  in  his 
prime.  There  was  taken  from  this  Na- 
tion and  from  the  world  a  young,  vigor- 
ous leader.  This  act  which  brought 
about  the  death  of  President  Kennedy 
was  an  act  of  unparalleled  viciousness 
that  will  rank  as  one  of  the  most  mon- 
strous deeds  in  all  recorded  history. 

The  emotional  shock  and  the  sense  of 
loss  we  have  suffered  and  still  suffer  as  a 
result  of  President  Kennedy's  passing 
will  be  with  us  for  a  long  period  of  time. 
The  death  of  any  individual  is  always  a 
sad  occasion  but  the  death  of  a  man  such 
as  President  Kennedy,  who  meant  so 
much  to  his  country  and  to  the  world,  is 
tragic.  It  is  doubly  tragic  when  we  look 
around  us  in  this  day  and  age  and  see  the 
need  for  the  leadership  that  President 
Kennedy  represented. 

I  can  recall  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
as  a  youthful  Member  of  this  House.  I 
followed  his  career  as  he  moved  to  the 
Senate  and  then  to  the  highest  office  this 
cotmtry  can  give  to  any  individual.  I 
can  recall  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as 
he  was  in  Congress  with  all  that  youth- 
ful zeal  and  drive  that  was  still  burning 
within  him  on  the  day  he  died. 

I  can  see  hun  during  the  presidential 
campaign  of  1960.  I  was  privileged  to  be 
one  of  his  earliest  supporters  and  I  can 
see  him  now  addressing  a  Democratic 
rally  at  the  comer  of  Fordham  Road  and 
the  Grand  Concourse  in  my  home 
borough  of  the  Bronx.  N.Y.  I  recall 
the  crisp,  sharp  delivery,  the  intelli- 
gence behind  his  remarks  and  the  en- 
thusiasm with  which  the  crowds  greeted 
him  In  every  avtiilable  spot  to  see  and 
hear  this  man  whom  they  sensed  to  be  a 
true  leader.  He  was  not  only  respected 
but  loved  by  all  who  knew  him.  There 
was  within  him  that  intangible  some- 
thing that  Is  reserved  only  for  the  great 
and  by  which  men  in  high  office  are  able 
to  communicate  with  the  people  they 
represent. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  a  sense 
of  history.  He  knew  full  well  that  the 
program  he  advocated  would  not  come 
Into  being  overnight  He  knew  it  would 
not  be  finished  within  his  lifetime  or 
possibly  within  the  lifetime  of  those  who 
would  follow  him.  He  knew,  however, 
there  must  be  a  beginning,  a  beginning  to 
a  program  that  would  really  provide  a 
better  world  for  all  of  us  who  live  In  It 
today  and  all  who  will  follow  us  in  the 
years  to  come.  If  we  can  foUow  this 
path  he  has  laid  out.  If  we  can  really  by 
our  deeds  Implement  his  Ideas,  I  believe 
that  will  be  the  greatest  tribute  we  can 
pay  President  Kennedy. 


If  we  can  see  to  It  that  in  the  days  to 
come  every  effort  will  be  made  within 
this  country  and  throughout  the  world 
to  reach  a  peaceful  solution  to  the  prob- 
lem of  mankind;  if  we  can  eliminate  the 
dark  seeds  of  discord  and  hatred  which 
have  been  sown  by  those  who  know  noth- 
ing but  fear  and  who  would  attempt  to 
tear  us  apart;  if  we  can  continue  to 
move  forward  on  a  path  that  will  pro- 
vide better  living,  better  housing,  and  a 
greater  spirit  of  unity  for  all  of  us,  then 
truly  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  not 
have  died  In  vain.  For  we  all  must  real- 
ize that  which  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
sought  is  what  all  of  us  in  our  inner 
selves  seek.  His  goal  was  really  the  goal 
of  all  of  us — a  better  world  for  all. 

Mere  words  such  as  these  are  inade- 
quate to  express  my  feelings  today.  It 
was  my  privilege  to  know  President  Ken- 
nedy and  his  family.  To  them  on  behalf 
of  Mrs.  Buckley  and  myself  I  extend  our 
deepest  condolences. 

I  am  proud  to  have  lived  in  a  time 
when  I  could  have  known  such  a  man  as 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I  am  certain 
that  in  the  years  to  come  when  the  his- 
tory of  these  days  is  written  those  who 
write  it  and  who  look  back  upon  this  era 
will  fully  recognize  the  greatness  of  this 
man.  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy may  have  died  In  Dallas  on  Novem- 
ber 22  last  but  that  for  which  he  stood 
will  be  as  alive  In  the  ages  to  come  as  it 
was  when  he  himself  was  expressing 
these  Ideas  to  all  of  us. 

Mr.  CASEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  as- 
semble here  today  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
fallen  leader.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, my  heart  is  filled  with  sadness  and 
sympathy.  Sadness  and  sympathy  for 
his  grieving  but  courageous  wife,  who 
gave  a  nation  strength  when  strength 
was  needed — for  a  son  and  daughter, 
who.  like  our  people,  will  find  the  terri- 
ble cost  of  an  assassin's  bullet  to  be  a 
lifetime  of  grief. 

To  this  great  family,  we  can  only  say 
that  the  prayers  of  our  people  are  with 
you.  and  this  tragic  loss  you  have  borne 
is  shared  by  each  and  all  of  us. 

Like  most  of  our  people.  I  was  swept 
with  shocked  waves  of  disbelief,  horror, 
and  shame  at  the  swift  unfolding  of  the 
tragedy  that  struck  our  land.  Our  peo- 
ple cried,  open  and  unashamed,  as  news 
of  the  President's  death  came.  My  grief 
was  not  only  for  the  loss  of  the  man. 
although  that  in  Itself  was  great  enough, 
but  also  because  something  evil  had 
been  loosed  in  our  land,  and  the  shame 
of  it  was  overwhelming. 

My  sorrow  was  heightened  by  the  fact 
that  only  a  few  short  hours  before  I  had 
welcomed  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
to  Houston.  I  shall  remember  forever 
the  way  the  people  of  my  hometown  took 
this  warm,  vibrant  man  and  his  wife  to 
their  hearts  in  a  wonderful  reception. 
In  the  sorrowful  days  that  followed 
President  Kennedy's  death,  my  memory 
kept  returning  to  highspots  of  his  brief 
3  years  In  office.  The  things  I  remem- 
bered, surely,  were  not  his  greatest 
achievements,  but  were  ones  that  had 
left  a  lasting  impression  with  me  that  I 
shall  cherish  all  of  my  days. 

I  remembered  the  bitter  cold  January 
inaugural,  as  I  sat  with  my  coDeagues 
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at  the  Capitol,  and  being  struck  with  the 
tremendous  vitality  of  this  man  deliv- 
ering a  call  to  all  America  that  will  ring 
down  the  halls  of  recorded  time. 

I  recalled  the  feeling  of  pride  as  I 
watched  this  man  stride  into  the  House 
Chamber,  vigorous  and  confident,  a  pic- 
ture of  strength  in  a  time  of  imcertalnty. 
to  deliver  his  first  state  of  the  Union 
message. 

Again,  I  pictured  the  days  after  his  In- 
augural and  felt  anew  tiie  electric  excite- 
ment that  swept  through  Washington, 
the  sense  of  urgency,  the  feeling  of  get- 
ting the  country  moving  again. 

My  thoughts  went  back  to  another 
Houston  visit,  and  the  feeling  of  pride  I 
had  in  seeing  President  Kennedy  walk 
into  a  meeting  of  Protestant  ministers, 
who  had  honest  and  sincere  questions 
concerning  his  responsibility  to  his  faith 
and  to  his  country.  The  deftness  and 
dispatch  with  which  he  handled  the  in- 
terview, his  candid  answers,  his  frank 
demeanor,  nonplussed  even  his  greatest 
critics  and  it  was  in  fact  the  turning 
point  of  his  campaign. 

I  doubt  if  anyone,  even  those  blinded 
by  animosity,  would  question  this  man's 
courage.  But  I  recall  vividly  the  deep 
emotions  he  stirred  within  me  as  I 
watched  him  apprise  the  Nation  of  the 
threat  we  faced,  and  the  action  he  was 
to  take,  during  the  Cuban  missile  crisis. 
And  I  remembered  again  the  courage  it 
took  for  this  man  to  shoulder  full  re- 
sponsibility for  this  problem  of  Conunu- 
nlst  Cuba,  partly  inherited,  and  admit- 
ting in  effect  that  he  was  not  infallible 
and  had  listened  to  poor  advice. 

John  F.  Kennedy  had.  I  feel,  the  at- 
tributes of  greatness  and  had  time  been 
more  generous,  would  have  realized  it  to 
its  fullest  within  his  lifetime. 

Surely  it  is  no  secret  that  during  his 
3  years  in  office  the  ardor  of  some  of  us 
here  for  his  administration  cooled  some- 
what But  It  was  influenced  not  by  the 
man  himself  so  much  as  by  the  decisions 
of  those  who  surrounded  him. 

My  admiration  never  ceased  for  the 
strength,  the  courage,  the  Intellectual 
honesty,  and  warm  good  humor  that  set 
President  Kennedy  apart.  Here  was  a 
leader  that  even  in  disagreement  I 
viewed  with  an  honest  sense  of  pride  and 
great  respect. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  we  of  Texas 
were  not  the  earliest  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's supporters,  for  In  the  preconven- 
tlon  days  we  pressed  for  our  own  great 
native  son.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for  this 
high  office.  But  even  at  the  hour  of 
that  defeat.  I  felt  renewed  faith  in  my 
own  Judgment  as  President  Kennedy 
picked  this  great  American  to  be  his  Vice 
President.  Even  now,  in  this  tragic 
hour  of  grief,  our  people  give  thanks  for 
the  courage  and  foresight  of  our  fallen 
leader  in  selecting  a  man  so  eminently 
qualifled  to  lead  our  country  in  the  dark 
days  ahead. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  endless  sorrow 
that  we  see  the  closing  of  such  a  brief 
chapter  in  our  Nation's  history,  one  that 
had  opened  with  such  high  hope  and 
brilliant  promise. 

We  cannot  break  faith  with  this  man 
who  asked  so  much  of  us — and  gave 
more.    As  we  stand  here  In  sorrow,  let  us 


rededlcate  ourselves  to  the  principles  up- 
on which  our  Nation  was  founded  and 
must  siUTive — of  justice,  and  liberty,  and 
freedom,  of  one  Nation  IndivisIWe  under 
God.  Certainly  our  pledge  to  eradicate 
the  fear  and  extremism  that  divides  us 
would  be  a  living  memorial  to  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  and  the  promise  for  a 
better  world  of  brotherhood  would  burn 
as  bright  as  the  eternal  flame  that  lights 
the  final  resting  place  of  this  great  man. 
Surely  no  words  could  better  express 
oiu-  responsibility  in  the  task  ahead  than 
those  uttered  by  President  Kennedy  on 
that  bitter  cold  inaugiu-al  day  of  January 
20,  1961: 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  In  its  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger.  I  do  not  shrink  frcxn  this 
responsibility — I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 
tion. The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion 
which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  wUl  light 
our  country  and  all  who  serve  it — and  the 
glow  from  that  fire  can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what 
your  cotintry  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  yoxu-  country. 

My  fellow  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  not 
what  America  will  do  for  you,  but  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  citizens  of  Amer- 
ica or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  mb  the 
same  high  standards  of  strength  and  sacri- 
fice which  we  ask  of  you.  With  good  con- 
science our  only  sxire  reward,  with  history 
the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth 
to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing 
and  His  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on 
earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  here  can  resolve  no 
less  than  this. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  man 
had  noble  thoughts.  The  man  spoke 
with  eloquent  words.  The  man  did 
courageous  deeds. 

He  envisioned  a  world  where  men 
could  live  In  peace  and  prosperity;  a 
world  where  the  fear  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust would  be  removed;  a  world  where 
poverty,  disease,  prejudice,  and  Igno- 
rance would  be  conquered. 

He  spoke  of  need  to  use  wisely  the 
knowledge  we  have  for  "man  holds  in  his 
mortal  hands  the  power  to  abolish  all 
forms  of  poverty  and  all  forms  of  human 
life";  of  the  need  to  control  nuclear 
weapons  "before  the  dark  powers  of  de- 
struction unleased  by  science  engulf  all 
humanity  In  planned  or  accidental  self- 
destruction";  of  the  need  for  Americans 
to  "bear  the  burden  of  a  long  twilight 
struggle— a  struggle  against  the  com- 
mon enemies  of  man:  Tyranny,  pov- 
erty, disease,  and  war  itself." 

He  acted  to  ban  the  testing  of  nuclear 
weapons  in  the  face  of  false  accusations 
of  treachery  and  weakness;  to  extend 
basic  human  rights  to  all  Americans 
arousing  the  bias  and  bigotry  of  those 
who  seek  someone  to  hate  and  a  scape- 
goat for  their  own  prejudice  and  igno- 
rance; to  balance  the  human  budget  by 
providing  the  opportunity  for  more  jobs, 
better  health  care,  and  educational  op- 
portunity for  all  with  ability  despite  bit- 
ter criticism  from  the  short  sighted. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  great 
man  who  harbored  no  little  thoughts. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  great 
President  whose  words  and  deeds  will 


leave  an  Indelible  mark  on  the  scroll  of 
oiu*  history. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  great 
American  who  gave  his  last  mortal 
breath  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  cotmtry. 
Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  sad 
and  tragic  events  of  the  last  few  days 
have  seemed  like  a  continuous  nightmare 
to  all  Christian  men  and  women.  All 
freedom  loving  people  in  every  land  have 
lost  a  great  and  wise  champion — a  cham- 
pion who  placed  service  to  this  land  of 
ours  we  call  America  above  his  own  per- 
sonal health  and  liberty.  Hundreds  of 
thousands  of  words  will  be  written  and 
spoken  about  President  Kennedy's  char- 
acter and  deeds  but  none  will  adequately 
express  the  profound  respect  and  admi- 
ration he  enjoyed  among  those  of  us  who 
were  privileged  to  know  him  personally. 
One  of  the  most  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  the  late  President  that  will 
always  remain  in  my  memory  was  his 
eminent  courage  to  act  in  the  face  of 
danger  with  wisdom,  straightforward- 
ness, and  logic.  UntU  the  very  Instant 
a  murderer  snuffed  out  his  life,  this  cour- 
age shone  forth  like  a  knight  in  armor — 
bright  as  a  star  on  a  dark  night — ^for  all 
the  world  to  see. 

President  Kennedy  had  the  physical 
courage  not  only  to  survive  the  sinking 
of  his  ship  during  World  War  n.  but  also 
to  lead  his  men  to  safety.  This  was  a 
man  who  had  the  courage  to  seek  the 
nomination  and  to  be  elected  to  the  high- 
est office  In  any  democratic  country  de- 
spite the  handicap  of  his  religicMi.  This 
man  we  mourn  today  had  the  courage  to 
risk  his  life  every  time  he  made  a  public 
appearance. 

But  our  late  President  displayed  the 
greatest  courage  known  to  mankind  when 
he  looked  down  the  nuclear  gun  barrel 
at  the  Soviet  Union  and  said.  "r«nove 
your  offensive  weapons  from  Cuba  or 
face  the  terrible  consequences  which  will 
follow."  Very  well  did  he  know  what 
the  consequences  might  be  but  equally 
well  did  he  understand  the  meaning  of 
political  slavery,  lack  of  Intellectual  free- 
dom and  the  dismantling  of  this  Nation's 
sovereignty.  Those  of  us  who  have  wit- 
nessed a  nuclear  explosion  realize  what 
great  courage  this  action  required  and 
we  hope  and  pray  that  no  other  Amer- 
ican will  ever  be  called  upon  to  display 
this  type  of  courage. 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  Kennedy  chil- 
dren, and  to  all  of  President  Kennedy's 
family,  Mrs.  Morris  and  our  children  wish 
to  extend  our  deepest  sympathy.  Let  us 
hope  and  pray  that  this  tragic  experi- 
ence will  awaken  our  countrymen  to  a 
true  understanding  of  tolerance  toward 
our  fellow  man  so  that  America  will  re- 
gain her  composure  and  find  even  greater 
wisdom  and  strength. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire civilized  world  has  expressed  its 
heartfelt  grief  at  the  loss  of  our  beloved 
President.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
However.  I  do  not  think  that  a  more  elo- 
quent tribute  has  been  paid  his  memory 
than  that  which  I  witnessed  in  the  streets 
of  New  York  City  on  that  terrible  No- 
vember day. 

There  I  saw  thousands  of  New  Yorkers, 
in  the  streets  and  on  the  subway,  shocked 
by  the  loss  which  each  of  them  felt  so 
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peraonaUy.  At  first  they  refused  to  be- 
lieve and  then,  believing,  they  fell  silent. 
People  hurrying  along  the  city's  side- 
walks  suddenly  walked  aoftly,  Joetllng 
subway  crowds  suddenly  became  orderly 
and  quiet.  Many  bowed  their  heads  in 
sUent  prayer.  Some  wept  openly  and  in 
the  eyes  of  all  there  were  tears. 

I  cannot  hope  to  match  this  great  trib- 
ute paid  John  P.  Kennedy  by  his  people: 
Neither  can  I  hope  to  equal  the  many 
fine  words  of  eulogy  poured  forth  in  his 
honor,  but  I  woiild  like  to  express  my 
strong  sense  of  personal  loss. 

He  was  my  friend  long  before  he  was 
my  President  and  I  grieve  deeply  at  his 
passing. 

John  P.  Kennedy  possessed  not  only 
dignity  and  intellect,  but  great  personal 
warmth,  understanding,  and  wit.  I  had 
nerer  seen  nor  do  I  expect  to  see  again 
the  combination  of  zeal,  vision,  and  dedi- 
cation that  he  possessed. 

John  Kennedy  captured  America's 
imagir^tlon  with  his  dream  of  the  New 
Frontier  and  America  followed  him  for- 
ward toward  that  dream.  Under  his 
leadership  the  crawling  giant  of  Ameri- 
can industry  surged  ahead  to  greater 
peacetime  heights  than  it  had  ever 
known.  The  young  responded  to  his  call 
and  set  out  to  bring  the  fruits  of  de- 
mocracy to  underdeveloped  countries 
around  the  globe.  He  stiffened  the  spine 
of  this  mighty  Nation  and  showed  the 
world  that  America  was  willing  to  risk 
all-out  war  to  fight  the  encroachment 
OS  communism  and  that  this  free  land 
was  equally  willing  to  lead  the  world  to 
peace  through  nuclear  disarmament. 

John  P.  Kennedy  believed  in  the  dig- 
nity of  man  as  the  source  of  naUonal 
purpose,  the  liberty  of  man  as  the  source 
of  naUonal  action,  the  human  heart  as 
the  source  of  naUonal  compassion,  and 
the  mind  of  the  freeman  as  the  best 
source  of  invention  and  intellectual 
progress. 

He  translated  these  beliefs  into  a 
strong  anti -Communist  foreign  poUcy  an 
effective  Defense  Establishment,  and  a 
tlwnestlc  program  designed  to  give  equal- 
ity to  all  Americans,  reduce  unemploy- 
ment, educate  tomorrow's  citizens,  com- 
bat mental  illness,  and  give  old  age  the 
dignity  it  should  possess. 

To  John  Kenedy,  liberalism  was  not 
a  party  creed  or  political  platform  but 
an  attitude  of  mind  and  heart,  a  faith  in 
mans  ability  through  the  experiences  of 
his  reason  and  judgment  to  increase  for 
himself  and  for  all  mankind  the  amount 
of  freedom  and  justice  and  brotherhood 
which  all  men  deserve. 

When  we  look  on  the  life  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  we  see  the  prophecy— the  des- 
tiny—in  much  that  he  said  and  did.  He 
told  us  that  this  decade  would  be  a  haz- 
ardous experience,  that  we  would  live  on 
the  edge  of  danger.  For  him  the  most 
terrible  danger  has  been  realized. 

He  is  gone  now.  The  warmth  and  the 
vibrancy  are  no  more  and  all  mankind 
has  lost  a  brother.  However,  his  dreams 
live  on  and  the  plans  he  set  forth  for 
moving  this  country  forward  are  still 
very  much  alive.  The  Government 
stands  firm  and.  thanks  to  our  demo- 
cratic system,  a  strong  and  honorable 
man  has  stepped  forward  to  lead. 
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John  Kennedy  was  particulariy  fond 
of  a  statement  made  by  Abraham  Lin- 
coln shortly  before  the  Civil  War.  Lin- 
coln said: 

I  know  that  tiMre  Is  a  Ood  and  that  he 
hates  InJusUce.  I  see  the  storm  coming.  But 
if  he  has  a  place  and  a  part  for  me,  I  am 
ready. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  ready  to 
meet  the  storm  of  this  decade  and.  in- 
deed, Ood  had  a  very  important  place 
for  him. 

We  sorrow  deeply  at  his  passing,  but  we 
thank  Almighty  God  that  he  was  here 

Mr.  BARING.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  all  de- 
cent Americans  of  all  political  views,  the 
death  of  President  Keruiedy  was  a  trag- 
edy which  we  will  remember  all  our 
living  days.  No  matter  how  much  con- 
servatives disagreed  with  the  policies  of 
his  administration,  which  was  our  right 
as  citizens,  we  respected  the  constitu- 
tional office  of  the  President,  admired 
the  individual  who  had  served  his  coun- 
try bravely  in  wartime,  and  wished  noth- 
ing but  personal  happiness  for  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, his  wife,  and  children. 

The  tragic  way  in  which  the  President 
was  removed  from  his  high  office  was 
in  a  manner  which  no  good  man  or 
woman  in  America  would  ever  want  or 
even  think  could  ever  happen.  Not  only 
was  this  a  dastardly  blow  at  a  brave 
young  man.  but  also  a  tremendous  jolt 
to  our  American  system.  The  assassin 
who  fired  at  President  Kennedy  fired  at 
our  system  of  government,  at  our  Re- 
public, which  is  nearest  and  dearest  to 
the  hearts  of  all  Americans. 

Moreover,  our  hearts  go  out  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  young  children  in  their 
deep  sorrow  and  loss. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  remember  Jack  Ken- 
nedy when  he  was  a  Member  of  our  body 
back  in  1949  and  1950.  We  were  per- 
sonal friends.  His  smile  and  personality 
set  him  off  as  a  leader  among  men 
About  a  year  and  a  half  before  he  filed 
for  President,  he  called  me  over  to  his 
Senate  office  for  lunch  and  on  that  oc- 
casion stated.  "Walter,  I  am  going  to  run 
for  President.  What  can  you  deUver  me 
from  Nevada  in  the  way  of  convention 
votes"? 

While  I  had  read  newspaper  and  mag- 
azine articles  that  his  name  had  been 
menUoned  as  a  PresidenUal  candidate  I 
do  not  believe  I  had  given  it  complete 
consideration,  but  when  he  so  positively 
put  it  to  me,  I  liked  it,  and  I  told  him 
••Jack.  I  will  dehver  you  at  least  half  of 
the  delegation  votes  from  Nevada."  This 
Mr.  Chairman.  I  was  able  to  do  at  the 
Los  Angeles  convention,  and  in  the  elec- 
tion that  followed  I  want  to  point  out 
that  Nevada  was  one  of  the  Western 
States  which  carried  President  Kennedy 
to  victory. 

Personally,  being  a  Jeffersonian  States 
rights  Democrat,  I  differed  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  on  numerous  occasions 
relative  to  legislation,  but  we  always 
maintained  oxir  personal  friendship.  His 
trasic  death  has  so  stunned  the  world 
that  only  history  will  fully  reflect  the 
impact  of  this  dark  event,  and  people 
will  always  wonder  why  his  life  had  to 
be  thusly  taken. 

Mr.    Speaker,    since    President    Ken- 
nedys death,  I  have  not  been  able  to 


think  of  anything  other  than  the  words 
spoken  by  a  bystander  who  saw  the  as- 
sassination. I  have  heard  many  fine 
words  of  oratory  today,  and  I  have  read 
many  masterpieces  of  eulogy  in  the 
newspapers,  but  I  cannot  forget  the 
statement  of  the  bystander  who  said.  "He 
was  looking  so  happy."  as  the  parade 
went  by.  "and  then  came  that  awful 
look."  It  is  a  sad  time  in  our  history 
and  words  are  not  adequate  to  express 
any  part  of  what  took  place 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker 
may  I  quote  from  the  words  of  our  late 
President: 

I  call  upon  all  of  you  to  join  us  In  a  Jour- 
ney  to  the  new  frontier.  The  voyage  Is  a 
long  and  haaardous  one.  but  we  are  all  part- 
ners In  a  great  and  historic  Journey. 

These  were  the  words  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  who  served  his  country 
well. 

He  was  a  young  President,  full  of  vigor 
and  his  journey  to  the  new  frontier  had 
Indeed  been  hazardous.  He  narrowly 
missed  death  in  the  defense  of  his  coun- 
try in  World  War  n.  again  in  a  serious 
illness  9  years  ago.  His  dangerous  voy- 
age continued  through  his  years  as  Pres- 
ident by  his  being  committed  to  sweeping 
civil  rights  proposals  at  acknowledged 
political  cost.  His  historic  journey 
ended  November  22  with  many  accom- 
plishments behind  him. 

I  want  above  all  else  to  be  a  President 
known— at  the  end  of  4  years— a«  one  who 
not  only  prevented  war  but  won  the  peace— 
as  one  of  whom  history  might  say:  He  not 
only  laid  the  foundations  of  peace  in  his 
time,  but  for  generations  to  come  as  well. 

These  were  the  words  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  who  served  his  country 
well. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  his  untiring 
efforts  in  working  toward  world  peace. 
This  was  his  most  pressing  goal.  His 
actions  to  thwart  the  spread  of  commu- 
nism in  the  Vietnam  area,  his  firmness 
at  the  Berlin  wall  and  his  quick,  but  firm 
action  to  stop  the  flow  of  atomic  missiles 
toward  Cuba  were  recognized  by  all 
inhabitants  of  the  free  world  as  real  acts 
of  courage.  His  work  in  this  regard,  as 
leader  of  the  free  world,  earned  him  the 
gratitude  and  praise  of  people  the  world 
over.  Millions  of  persons  in  other  coun- 
tries mourned  his  passing  as  if  they  too 
had  lost  a  leader,  and  indeed  they  had. 
History  will  tell  us  that  John  P.  Kennedy 
laid  the  foundations  of  peace  in  his  time 
and  for  generations  to  come  as  well. 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans— born  In  this  century,  tempered 
by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter 
peace,  proud  of  our  ancient  heritage — and 
unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  human  rights  to  which  this  Nation 
has  always  been  committed. 

These  were  the  words  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  who  served  his  country 
well. 

The  torch  has  been  passed.  The  eter- 
nal flame  stands  lighted  across  the  Poto- 
mac in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  for 
all  to  see.  John  F.  Kennedy's  death 
must  mean  something  to  us  all,  or  he 
will  have  died  in  vain.  The  people  of 
the  United  States  now  have  the  torch,  it 
Is  up  to  us  to  make  good  use  of  it. 
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I  extend  my  deepest  sjrmpathy  to  all 
the  members  of  the  late  President's 
family. 

Mr.  HEMPHILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  great 
man  has  passed  to  the  great  beyond  and 
we  who  are  his  friends  and  admirers  find 
an  emptiness  in  our  hearts  that  can 
never  be  filled. 

We  come  today  to  salute  the  magnifi- 
cent effort,  the  sterling  Image,  that  his 
life,  before  he  was  President,  and  while 
he  was  President,  presented  and  which 
lingers  today  as  a  bright  star  over  a 
horizon  filled  with  the  darkness  of  gloom 
and  distress  over  the  loss  of  this  man; 
an  irreplacable  loss  to  his  wonderful 
family,  his  legion  of  friends  and  ad- 
mirers, his  Nation,  and  his  time. 

I  find  it  most  difficult  to  find  even  one 
adjective  of  praise  that  has  not  already 
been  applied.  In  each  instance  I  find 
most  properly,  that  in  describing  this 
man.  what  he  did,  what  he  proposed,  the 
heritage  he  gave,  and  the  hope  he  left, 
only  superlaUves  are  used.  I  have  no 
new  word  of  praise,  but  I  feel  no  plagia- 
rism in  echoing  the  wonderful  tributes 
which  he.  and  his  purposeful  life,  so 
richly  deserve. 

Now  I  reflect  on  some  of  the  instances 
I  was  privileged  to  be  a  part  of.  When 
he  came  to  Charlotte.  N.C..  in  1960.  In 
the  midst  of  the  campaign.  I  was  privi- 
leged to  be  present,  and  on  the  platform. 
I  saw  John  Kennedy  as  the  candidate 
and  having  had  limited  experience  in 
poliUcs.  recognized  readily  the  strain, 
the  tired  eyes,  the  baggy  trousers,  and  the 
tense  determination  to  win.  Despite  the 
strain  upon  him.  he  was  able  to  smile,  he 
was  able  to  Inspire,  he  impressed  that  he 
could  lead,  and  he  was  most  happy  that 
day  at  the  reception  in  the  coliseum  at 
Charlotte.  | 

Later  he  did  honor  t6  my  State  by 
visiting  Columbia,  S.C,  and  in  front  of 
the  State  Capitol  made  a  magnificent 
impression  before  a  crowd  that  waited 
more  than  an  hour  just  to  see  and  hear 
him.  The  newspapers  played  down  that 
visit,  but  if  honesty  has  its  place  in  their 
records,  now.  they  must  admit  that  he 
was  everything  a  candidate  for  President 
should  be  on  the  platform  in  Columbia 
that  day. 

We  had  known  Jack  Kennedy  In  South 
Carolina  before.  I  am  proud  to  refresh 
the  memory  of  those  assembled  here  to- 
day that  he  had  been  given  an  honorary 
degree  by  the  University  of  South  Caro- 
lina, which  Is  my  own  alma  mater  We 
had  recognized  his  ability  as  a  historian 
as  a  leader,  and  his  contribuUon  to  the 
construcUve  analysis  of  what  a  states- 
man should  be,  and  what  history  should 
present. 

On   another  occasion,  1  was   at  the 
White  House  to  discuss  a  matter  with 
him.    I  apologized  for  taking  the  Ume 
I  remember  his  telling  me  that  he  always 
had  time  for  his  friends,  and  he  did. 

The  world  Is  a  better  place  becau.se  of 
his  life,  not  only  today,  but  for  the  future 
generations.  In  death,  as  in  life,  he  has 
impressed  all  of  us.  and  like  others  who 
gather  in  this  Chamber  today  to  do  him 
honor,  well  knowing  we  can  probably 
never  do  him  jusUce.  I  am  grateful  to  a 
benevolent  Master  that  this  man  lived 
and  served  In  my  time. 
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To  Mrs.  Kermedy  and  the  entire  family, 
Mrs.  Hemphill  and  I  express  our  deepest 
and  continuing  sympathy.  May  they 
find  comfort  In  reflection  of  a  life  truly 
lived  for  the  betterment  of  mankind, 
the  promotion  of  peace,  and  the  improve- 
ment of  civilization  all  over  the  world. 

Mr.  FERN6S-ISERN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  the  80  th  Congress,  the  first  in 
which  I  had  the  honor  to  serve,  and  it 
was  the  first  Congress  In  which  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  served,  and  it  was 
then  when  I  had  the  opportiinity  to  know 
that  most  promising  young  man  from 
Massachusetts. 

In  the  course  of  the  years,  he  succes- 
sively became  VS.  Senator  and  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States.  In  all 
those  years  there  were  a  number  of  occa- 
sions when  I  discussed  with  him  matters 
concerning  Puerto  Rico.  Always  I  foimd 
him  interested,  understanding,  sym- 
pathetic. 

Twice  did  he  visit  Puerto  Rico;  first, 
as  a  Senator  and  then  as  President. 
Twice  again  I  had  the  honor  to  greet  him 
In  the  name  of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico 
whom  I  represent. 

He  was  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  as  such  he  always  had  the  re- 
spect of  the  people  of  Puerto  Rico.    But 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico  saw  much  more 
in  him;  they  saw  a  great  leader  in  the 
battle  for  freedom  for  all  men  and  peace 
for  all  nations,  and  they  saw  a  friend,  a 
warm  friend,  their  friend,  always  willing 
to  help.    When  the  cruel,  sorrowful  news 
reached  the  island,  the  people  went  in 
shock,  speech  was  lost,  eyes  filled  with 
tears;  it  seemed  as  though  all  life  had 
ceased.    The  official  mourning  proclama- 
tions were  duly  Issued,  the  fiags  were 
lowered  to  half-mast,  but,  even  before 
that,  schools  and  stores  had  closed,  pub- 
lic amusements  stopped,  radio  and  tele- 
vision programs  canceled,  except  those 
giving  the  sad  news.    The  churches  filled 
to  capacity,  and  this  continued  for  days. 
I  visited  Puerto  Rico  the  day  following 
the  funeral  services,  and  the  ambient 
was  of  profound  sorrow  and  grief  and 
desp>air,  of  actual  paralysis.    There  was 
a  general  sense  of  helplessness.    There 
was  only  one  topic  of  conversation— the 
great    loss,    the    unbelievable    tragedy. 
President    Kennedy    had    given   Puerto 
Rico  full  attention  and  recognition.  Now 
Puerto  Rico  was  expressing.  In  a  heart- 
felt way.  Its  full  recognition  of  the  stature 
of  the  beloved  President. 

In  these  brief  words,  for  they  should 
be  brief,  let  me  express,  in  the  name  of 
the  people  of  Puerto  Rico,  that  to  them 
someone  very  dear  has  ceased  to  be. 
That  they  accept  the  awesome  reality  be- 
cause they  must,  but  reality  seems  to 
them  a  nightmare  from  which  they  wish 
to  awake,  and  they  dream  they  will 
awaken  from  it. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Iowa.  Mr.  Speaker,  In 
view  of  our  position  in  world  affairs,  the 
loss  of  our  President  is  a  mournful  occa- 
sion for  the  entire  free  world.  When 
President  Elsenhower  had  a  heart  at- 
tack, the  Nation  prayed  that  he  be  saved 
and  he  was;  but.  President  Kennedy's 
death  was  so  quick  and  so  violent  as  to 
add  shock  to  dismay. 

At  first  it  seemed  that  the  only  thing 
we  had  left  to  be  thankful  for  was  that 


an  able  and  experienced  Vice  President 
would  firmly  grasp  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment; that  the  same  society  that  pro- 
duced a  Lee  Oswald  and  a  Jack  Ruby 
also  could  produce  a  John  Keimedy  and 
a  Lyndon  Johnson. 

Although  President  Kennedy  had  al- 
ready reached  the  most  powerful  office  on 
earth,  he  was  assumed  to  have  more 
years  of  service  ahead  of  him  than  be- 
hind him.  The  sudden  calling  of  such 
a  vigorous  and  youthful  President  and 
the  common  assumption  that  he  would 
render  great  service  to  the  Nation  for 
many  years  after  completing  two  term.^ 
as  President,  dramatically  reminded 
everyone  how  transitory  life  Is  for  all  of 
us  and  how  we  are  all  subject  to  Immedi- 
ate calL 

But  even  In  passing,  the  President  did 
something  no  living  man  has  done.  His 
violent  death  caused  almost  the  entire 
world  to  pause  collectively  long  enough 
to  observe  where  we  have  been  going. 
Never  have  so  many  world  leaders  as- 
sembled at  one  fxmeral;  never  has  one 
man  gained  such  stature  and  prestige 
after  only  3  years  as  the  leader  of  a 
country;  and  never  have  so  many  citi- 
zens of  all  countries  of  the  worid 
mourned  and  paid  tribute  to  the  leading 
apostle  of  peace  so  sincerely  that  a  great- 
er feeling  of  brotherhood  became  evident 
everywhere. 

During  all  of  the  sereral  occasions 
when  I  had  the  pleasiu«  of  talking  with 
or  working  with  John  P.  Kennedy  when 
he  was  a  Senator  and  as  President,  It  was 
most  evident  that  no  man  was  ever  more 
able  or  willing  to  serve  his  nation.  It 
was  evident  that  he  lived  to  serve  his  fel- 
low man.  His  deep  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity and  understanding  and  his  intense 
desire  to  serve  were  responsible  for  the 
great  and  good  ultimate  Impact  he  has 
left  upon  the  world.  We  share  the  deep 
and  profound  sorrow  of  his  devoted  wife 
and  family  and  I  wish  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  extending  a  deeply  felt  ex- 
pression of  sympathy  to  them. 

Mr.  GILBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  meet 
In  one  of  the  most  tragic  hours  of  our 
Nation's  history  and  in  one  of  the  most 
sorrowful  moments  In  the  history  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  We  meet  to 
pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  truly  great 
President  who  gave  his  life  for  his  coun- 
try. 

The  shock  of  his  assassination  was  felt 
not  only  throughout  our  Nation,  but  in 
every  part  of  the  globe.  The  headlines 
screaming  "President  Is  Shot  Dead"  will 
be  forever  emblazoned  upon  our  memo- 
ries.   We  were  a  nation  stimned,  and  our 

first  reaction  was  one  of  disbelief we 

could  not  believe  that  such  a  horrible 
tragedy  could  befall  our  brave,  young 
leader  and  ourselves. 

We  are  benumbed  by  grief  and  mil- 
lions of  people  of  good  will  the  world 
over  are  joining  us  in  our  mourning. 
Many  people  in  the  22d  District  of  New 
York  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent have  written  me  expressing  their 
profound  sorrow  and  love  for  President 
Kennedy,  and  I  speak  for  them  as  well 
as  for  myself  In  offering  this  eulogy. 

President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural 
address  pictured  for  us  the  New  Fron- 
tier and  filled  us  witti  hope  for  a  better 
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world  and  with  a  zest  to  achieve  the 
goals  he  set:  hJs  enthusiasm,  his  cour- 
age  his  strength  of  character,  his  love 
for  humanity,  his  vibrancy,  his  love  of 
life,  all  combined  to  make  him  the  strong 
and  trusted  leader  whom  millions  came 
to  admire  and  love.    He  thought  of  all 
those  who  needed  help— the  oppressed 
the   poverty   stricken,   the  jobless    the 
youth  of  our  Nation,  the  sick  and  el- 
derly,  and   suggested   practicable   pro- 
grams for  their  benefit.    He  believed  In 
the  dignity  and  equality  of  all  human 
beings. 

He  sought  the  Presidency,  not  because 
he  loved  power,  but  because  he  felt  that 
he  could  use  that  power  effectively  to 
secure  peace  and  the  survival  of  human 
beings  In  the  world;  peace  was  always  of 
foremost  concern  to  him. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  highly 
talented  author  and  historian.    He  was 
a  brilliant  legislator  in  the  House  and 
Senate  before  becoming  our  President 
He  was  in  the  White  House  not  quite  3 
years,  but  In  this  short  span  of  time  he 
proved  himself  to  be  a  man  of  wisdom 
great  knowledge,  and  a  fearless  Chief 
Executive;  he  was  a  reasonable  man  and 
sought  the  solution  of  local  and  world 
problems   through   reasonable   and   re- 
sponsible   discussion    and    action.      He 
earned  the  trust  of  other  nations  as  was 
evidenced  by  the  large  number  of  heads 
of  state  and  dignitaries  from  92  coun- 
tries who  came  to  Washington  for  his 
funeral  and  who  walked  behind  his  body 
for  the  half  mile  from  the  White  House 
to  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral.    They  came 
to  pay  honor  to  a  world  leader  they  had 
come  to  respect,  for  they  knew  he  had 
earnestly  sought  for  peace   among  aU 
nations. 

He  was  wilUng  to  die  for  his  country- 
he  saw  heroic  service  in  World  War  H 
and  at  that  time  his  Ufe  was  miracu- 
lously spared,  it  Is  cruel  beyond  words 
that  while  on  a  friendly  mission  of  good 
wiU,  In  peacetime,  he  was  shot  down  by 
a  murderer  filled  with  unfounded  hatred 
and  fanaUcism;  these  evils  he  had,  as 
President,  sought  to  curb  and  contain 
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selves  and  our  Nation  of  such  evils  and 
strive  toward  the  kind  of  naUon  our 
martyred  President  prayed  and  worked 
for,  then  he  will  not  have  died  In  vain. 

Many  memorials  have  been  suggested 

to  honor  President  Kennedy.     No  more 

precious  or  beautiful  monument  could  be 

created  for  him  than  the  fulfillment  of 

his  dreams,  his  plans,  his  programs  for 

the  benefit  of  this  country,  which  he  so 

dearly  loved.     Passage  of  the  civU  rights 

bill,  now,  would  please  him  more  than 

any  monument  of  stone.    He  was  a  man 

of  purpose  and  action;  he  would  prefer 

vf.^J*'®  act  speedily  on  those  matters 

which  were  his  chief  concern  rather  than 

be  idle  in  grief  for  him. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  young  widow 
and  the  children  of  our  slain  President 
Mrs.  Gilbert,  our  three  chUdren,  and  I 
extend  to  them  our  deepest  sympathy 
as  weU  as  to  all  members  of  the  former 
President's  family. 

And  now.  even  as  we  say  a  sad  fare- 
weU    to    our    beloved    John    Fitzgerald 
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Kennedy,  it  is  important  that  we  stand     Ifl*'  '^'^  ^.^?fi  ^^  "^^'  ^nd  for  which 
tT,^.  ^.^ifl^-  °"^J6i^  President  Of  these     ^Lurr f'^t.'^:^^'f'^''A'I''^'^'^^' 


united  behind  our  36th  President  of  these 
United  States,  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson 
who  has  asked  our  help  in  the  difficult 
days  ahead.    We  pray  that  under  his 
able  leadership  our  Nation  will  achieve 
that  greatness  envisioned  for  us  when 
he  made  the  plea  that   all  Americans 
understand  and  respect  one  another  " 
And  when  we  do  this,  we  carry  out  one 
m^^^i?^"'  Kennedy's  dearest  wishes 
Mr.  COHELAN.    Mr.  Speaker,   there 
are  truly  no  words  to  describe  the  loss 
we  have  suffered.     The  death  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  a  tragic  setback 
not  only  to  the  country  he  loved  and 
served  so  well,  but  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  justice  throughout  the  world 

Sophocles  once  said,  "One  must  wait 
until  the  evening  to  see  how  splendid  the 
day  has  been." 

John  Kennedy  had  made  a  beginning 
but  he  had  only  begun.  He  had  laid  the 
foundation  of  a  program  to  make  the 
American  Ideal  a  reality,  here  and 
wherever  freemen  are  prepared  to 
grasp  the  torch  of  liberty,  of  progress 


No  more  fitting  epitaph  could  be  made 
for  this  good  man  and  great  President 
than  the  one  he  delivered  at  his  own 
Inauguration— an  epitaph  which  will  ex- 
cite the  hearts  and  minds  of  Americans 
for  all  time  to  come : 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generation  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  in  ita  hour  of  max  ! 
mum  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  thla 
responslblUty-I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  be! 
Ueve  that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places 
with  any  other  people  or  any  other  genera- 

ihf.h  I  "k*."*'"^'   ""*  '*'**^-   "»e  devotion 
Which  we  bring  to  this  endeavor  will  iieht 

a!!.V7''^y  t"**  *"  ''^^  »«'-^«  »t-*nd  ?he 
worTd  ^"    **°    '^'y    "«*"*    ^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  personal  loss  which 
Mrs^  Kennedy  and  the  family  has  suf- 
fered is  deep  and  crushing.  But  the  loss 
Is  overpowerlngly  ours  as  well,  for  John 
Kennedy  was  not  only  President  of  the 
united  States,  he  was  part  of  us  all. 

So  let  us  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to 
that  for  which  he  lived,  and  for  which 


VT    ™.      •*   '^  ^°  ^^^  ^^°^  contain.  grasp  the  torch  of  liberty    of  nrr 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  excelled  in  of  equaUty  and  sei-detor^nation 

all  the  roles  his  life  demanded  of  him-  His  life  was  cruelly  sniSd  out  before 

Nation  ^r^f^'i.""^  T"  ^  ^^^^  °^  ^^^  "^^  <^ou^d  ^  Ite  oSTmoni^^J^to 

«J?,iT^^  ^H.  f^esident  and  ruthlessly  his  statesmanship   his  coi^aeeTnd  hi^ 

^?[^'^l?!:!!.^5°/f,^^^°^<^^-co«^Pli-h  determlnauon.    But"^  5Sf  JS!t^"-1,r?^ 


all  he  set  out  to  do  for  us,  he  has  never- 
theless set  the  finest  examples  of  good 
citizenship,  tolerance,  and  responsibility 
toward  our  fellow  men.  We  knew  him 
to  be  a  devoted  husband  and  a  loving 
and  understanding  father. 

m^!  ?*^if;^'^^  "^^  °'  '*^e  assassin  was 
^l^\  ^  ^^K?"^  President;  it  was  also 
meant  to  shatter  our  ideals,  our  faith  in 
our  Nation's  institutions  and  our  ability 
to  achieve  the  true  brotherhood  of  men 
for  which  we  aim.  It  has  also  shocked 
us  into  the  realization  that  there  is  In- 
deed a  sickness  in  this  country  which 
mi^t  be  cured,  and  this  Is  the  job  of  each 
and  every  American.  Blinding  hate 
bigotry.  dlscriminaUon.  malevolence 
are  undermining  our  Nation,  and  if  oui^ 

2^,, m"h  .^  ^'^^''^'  these  forces  which 
would  destroy  us  must  be  overcome  and 
conquered.  These  forces  brought  about 
the  death  of  our  beloved  President  Ken- 
nedy; If  we  earnestly  work  to  rid  our- 


period  the  Government  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  had  already  begun  to  feel  the 
impact  of  the  man. 

American  foreign  policy  had  become 
more  aware,  more  alert  and  more  adapt- 
able. No  practical  step  toward  peace 
was  left  un taken  or  unexplored,  while  a 
vigilance  was  maintained  and  the  secu- 
rity of  the  Nation  advanced. 

At  home  a  sluggish  economy  was  con- 
fronted   and    challenged.    The    dread 
disease  of  discrimination  was  attacked 
and  grudging  progress  toward  final  vic- 
tory was  begun. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  courage 


r.r~°'JrES"^  ^^^^= 


decisive     action.    He     understood     the 

''k^  u  IP  ^^"^^  ^^  "v^-  the  NaUon 
which  he  loved,  and  he  gave  the  full 
measure  of  his  life  In  their  service— for 
their  security  and  freedom.  He  was  an 
American,  but  he  was  also  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 


jusUce.  freedom  In  a  free  and  open  so- 
ciety with  a  will  to  tolerate  diversity  and 
to  withstand  tension.  Let  us  dedicate 
ourselves  to  this  "profile  in  courage"  so 
that  his  death  will  not  have  been  in  vain 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker" 
a  man  destined  for  history's  immortal 
stamp  was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  a 
President  to  be  well  remembered  as  long 
as  our  Nation  lives  for  the  courage  the 
intelligence,  the  dignity,  grace,  and  good 
humor  with  which  he  carried  the  stag- 
gering burdens  of  his  office. 

How  very  much  our  country  has  lost 
with  his  passing. 

How  much  we  who  knew  him  will  miss 
him. 

How  well  we  all  will  remember  him 
But  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  mem- 
ory wiU  be  served  poorly  if  we  Americans 
do  not  now  pledge  to  strive  together  in 
cooperation  and  optimism,  to  find  solu- 
tions to  the  wide  range  of  problems  con- 
frontmg  our  Nation  and  the  world  In 
his  own  search  for  these  solutions  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  personified  the  American 
ideal  of  tolerance  and  moderation,  and 
It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  must  carry 
on  We  may  propose  and  dispose  and 
differ,  but  can  we  all  resolve  to  do  so  in 
the  American  way? 

Let  us  not  forget  that  the  target  of 
the   assassination    was    not   only   John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  President    the 
man.  but  also  was  aU  for  which  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  stood  for  and  which 
this  country  must  continue  to  stand;  the 
buUets  were  aimed  also  at  the  institu- 
tions of  freedom,  of  democratic  govern- 
ment of  justice  under  law.    Let  we  who 
hold  the  responsibility  for  guiding  the 
Nation  s  destiny  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  pursuit  of  constructive  courses  to 
resolve  our  differences  of  view,  and  to 
do  our  best  to  impress  upon  our  feUow 
citizens  the  need  for  respectful  under- 


Our  Constitution  was  the  product  of 
moderation;  in  its  formulation  it  repre- 
sented the  coming  together  of  ideas  as 
to  an  establishment  of  government  under 
which  freemen  could  live  out  their  lives 
in  peace  and  justice.  On  the  one  bleak 
occasion  in  American  history  when  the 
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coming-together  processes  of  moderaUon 
failed  UB,  and  differences  remained  un- 
reconciled, a  bitter  and  bloody  civil  war 
resulted.    In  the  century  since,  our  in- 
stitutions of  government  were  strength- 
ened along  with  other  phases  of  our  na- 
tional life,  and  it  seemed  to  most  citi- 
zens—until November  22,  1963— that  We 
the  People   of  the   United  SUtes  had 
formed  a  more  perfect  Union,  had  estab- 
lished justice,  had  insured  domestic  tran- 
quility, had  provided  for  the  common 
defense,  had  promoted  the  general  wel- 
fare, had  secured  the  blessings  of  liberty 
to  ourselves  and  our  posterity. 

Our  best  memorial  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  would  be  to  give  our  very  best 
efforts  toward  the  futflUment  of  these 
goals  expressed  In  the  preamble  of  the 
Constitution. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is 
with  a  sense  of  profound  sadness  that  I 
join  my  colleagues  today  in  paying  my 
deep  personal  respects  to  the  memory  of 
our  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  have  lost  a  great  leader 
in  the  tragic  passing  of  President  Ken- 
",  fu  ^i<^ho»^Kh  he  had  been  President 
of  the  United  States  for  less  than  3 
years  at  the  time  of  his  death,  his  serv- 
ices In  behalf  of  the  people  of  his  country 
and  in  the  cause  of  freedom  throughout 
the  world  stand  as  a  lasting  monument 
to  his  memory. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  young 
in  years  yet  he  possessed  a  maturity  of 
person  and  a  philosophy  of  government 
and  life  that  was  far  beyond  a  man  of 
his  age.  He  believed  strongly  in  the 
dignity  of  man  and  in  the  economic  and 
social  progress  of  all  mankind. 

fo?*fK^**^.^^^^*^^"'  "^^  P^'oud  of  the 
fact  that  his  Nation  was  a  young  coun- 
try and  a  world  leader.  He  took  pride 
m  our  advanced  society  and  in  our  dem- 
ocratic Institutions  of  Government.  Al- 
though John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a 
profound  student  of  history,  his  face  was 
pointed  to  the  future.  He  realized  that 
m  the  future  lay  the  bright  hope  of  his 
country  and  the  progress  of  all  mankind 
He  approached  the  tasks  of  his  high 
office  with  vigor  and  enthusiasm  and 
with  a  high  sense  of  dedication  to  the 
great  mission  his  country  had  in  the 

L'"^.k'*'*k''-  He  reaUzed  the  dangers 
which  threatened  our  society;  yet  he 
was  open  to  conciliation  and  compromise 
so  long  as  our  vital  Interests  were  not 
threatened.  He  advanced  the  cause  of 
peace  in  the  world  by  constantly  seeking 
new  avenues  of  mutual  understanding 
among  nations  while  at  the  same  time 
taking  strong  action  where  armed  ag- 
gression threatened  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  possessed  in 
his  soul  the  humanity  of  Abraham 
Lincoln,  the  intellectual  greatness  of 
Woodrow  Wilson,  and  the  understand- 
ing of  human  nature  so  well  exemplified 
by  our  beloved  late  President.  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

The  American  people  have  lost  a  great 
leader,  and  the  world  has  lost  a  cham- 
pion of  freedom.    The  ideals  of  peace 
freedom,  social  and  economic  progress 
for  all  men  for  which  John  Fitzgerald 
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Kennedy  labored  will  not  be  soon  for- 
gotten by  his  grateful  coimtrymen  and 
people  throughout  the  world  who  looked 
to  him  for  leadership. 

He  was  a  bright  Ught  of  hope  In  a 
world  beset  with  much  gloom  and  de- 
spair. He  gave  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States  a  new  meaning.  His  high 
office  was  brought  closer  to  the  people 
and  they  responded  with  love  and  a 
sense  of  deep  personal  friendship. 

John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy    is    dead. 
His  soul  has  gone  on  to  immortality,  and 
his  memory  has  been  enshrined  forever 
in  the  hearts  of  freedom-loving  people. 
Master.  I've  done  Thy  bidding. 

And  the  light  is  low  In  the  West. 
And  the  long,  long  shift  Is  over; 
Master,  I've  earned  it — Rest. 

Mr.  POAQE.  Mr.  Speaker,  not  too 
many  years  ago  a  bushyheaded  young 
man  ofttimes  occupied  a  seat  on  the 
front  row  to  the  Speaker's  right.  He 
was  a  Representative  from  the  State  of 
Massachusetts.  He  was  friendly  and  in- 
telligent, but  few  of  us  who  served  with 
him  could  foresee  the  height  to  which 
he  would  rise.  He  moved  across  the 
rotunda  and  took  a  seat  in  the  UJ3. 
Senate,  where  It  was  not  long  until  the 
whole  Nation  was  recognizing  him  as  an 
outstanding  leader. 

In  1956,  along  with  other  delegates 
from  Texas  at  the  Democratic  National 
Convention  in  Chicago,  I  voted  for  him 
for  Vice  President.  He  was  not  the  nom- 
inee, but  from  that  day  forward,  he  was 
very  definitely  in  the  public  mind  when- 
ever men  considered  the  1960  presi- 
dential race. 

In  1960  I  felt  that  Texas  offered  the 
Nation  its  greatest  leader.    I  did  all  I 
could  to  secure  the  nomination  for  the 
man  who  now  occupies  the  Presidency. 
I  failed,  but  I  knew  that  we  had  been 
defeated  by  a  worthy  foeman.    We  left 
Los  Angeles,  knowing  that  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  had  an  outstanding  ticket 
and  those  of  us  who  were  not  successful 
at  the  convention  realized  as  never  be- 
fore that  the  party's  candidate  was  a 
man  of  untiring  energy,  of  towering  In- 
tellect,   of   Integrity,   of   commonsense 
and  possessed  of  the  common  touch     i 
was  happy  to  give  that  candidate  my 
wholehearted  support. 

In  January  1961  John  P.  Kennedy  be- 
came the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States.     In  less  than  3  years  he  made 
an  Imprint  on  our  history  far  s\irpass- 
ing  that  of  many  who  served  the  Nation 
much    longer.      He    became    the    very 
tangible    symbol    of    world    leadership 
But  his  achievements  were  not  his  alone 
Fortunately,  the  NaUon  and  the  world 
recognized  that  he  had  the  love  and  the 
help   of  a  great  lady,   and  the  people 
shared  their  love  and  admiration  of  our 
President  with  his  wife  and  his  family. 
Two  weeks   ago  yesterday   President 
and  Mrs.  Kennedy  flew  from  Washington 
to  Texas.    It  was  Mrs.  Kennedys  first 
official  visit  to  the  State.    More  than  9 
million  people  joined  In  extending  a  sin- 
cere welcome  to  their  President  and  their 
First  Lady.    On  the  next  day  a  warped 
mind  of  a  Communist  renegade  plaimed 
the  assassination  of  our  beloved  leader. 
Wherever  there  are  people  of  good  wUl 
around  the  world  there  was  grief  and 
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despair,  and  wherever  there  were  Tex- 
ans,  there  was  deep  hurt  and  humiliation 
that  such  a  cowardly  and  cruel  thing 
could  have  occurred  In  our  State. 

Of  course,  we  recognize  that  great  as 
the  loss  has  been  to  the  NaUon  and  to 
the  world  that  the  keenest  and  most 
personal  loss  was  that  sustained  by  his 
wife,  but  never  In  history  has  there  been 
a  more  magnificent  example  of  dignity 
and  corn-age  than  that  of  Mis.  Jacque- 
line Kennedy.  To  her  we  aU  extend  our 
most  sincere  sympathy,  and  for  her  we 
pray. 

The  memory  of  John  P.  Keimedy  will 
long  remain  bright  throughout  our  land. 
We,  his  friends  of  many  years,  can  today 
but  add  our  testimony  to  his  great  quaU- 
Ues  of  leadership  character. 

Mr.  GONZALEZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the  United 
States.  Is  dead,  a  hero  and  a  martyr 
Only  history  can  tell  the  measure  of  this 
man,  but  I  believe  that  he  wlU  be  judged 
among  the  greatest  men  of  our  time 
Years  must  pass  before  the  length  of 
his  shadow  can  be  known,  but  I  believe 
it  will  be  a  long  one.  And  though  he  Is 
gone  from  among  us,  as  long  as  there  is 
a  flaming  torch  In  Ariington  his  spirit 
WiU  survive;  as  long  as  the  hills  stand 
over  the  valleys,  his  voice  will  echo  its 
eloquent  and  urgent  caU  to  duty  and 
service. 

The  voice  and  spirit  of  John  P  Ken- 
nedy proclaimed  for  us  new  goals  and 
new  Ideals,  and  it  Is  for  us  who  remain 
to  heed  his  call  and  keep  our  eyes  on  the 
^0';i2ons  he  pointed  to,  and  beyond 
which  he  has  gone.  It  Is  for  us  to  see 
the  visions  his  eyes  once  saw,  and  to 
strive  to  complete  the  work  he  began. 

For  my  part,  I  can  only  mourn  his 
loss  and  vow  to  live  by  the  light  his  life 
has  given  us. 

Such  men  as  John  P.  Kennedy  are  all 
too  rare,  and  it  Is  not  easy  for  om-  lim- 
Jjf  d  visions  to  compass  the  measure  of 
^'^  ^"^  before  we  can  see  his  visions 
and  dream  his  dreams  we  must  make  an 
effort  to  know  what  he  stood  for  and 
who  he  was.  It  is  not  In  my  power  to 
plumb  the  depths  of  our  late  President 
nor  to  comprehend  what  he  meant  to  the 
worid.  I  can  only  estimate  his  meastire 
as  a  man. 

We  measure  a  man  in  any  number  of 
ways,  none  of  which  can  bespeak  true 
accuracy.  But  of  all  the  estimates  of  a 
man's  worth  and  stature,  surely  courage 
is  one  of  the  best  indicators  we  have. 

There  are  many  kinds  of  courage  and 
It  can  honestly  be  said  that  John  F  Ken- 
nedy was  lacking  in  none  of  them.  For 
he  knew  a  great  deal  about  courage  hav- 
ing lived  through  Infinite  dangers';  and 
he  studied  courage,  having  known  and 
studied  courageous  men. 

No  man  living  today  can  say  that  he 
lacked  courage  in  the  face  of  pain  and 
danger  to  himself.  Only  courage  of  an 
extraordinary  kind  enabled  him  to  sur- 
vive and  save  his  fellow  seamen  from 
death  at  the  terrible  hand  of  war  and 
in  the  depths  of  the  lonely  sea.  And 
this  same  courage  enabled  him  to  smile 
in  the  face  of  the  pain  he  so  often  knew 
as  a  result  of  those  nights  and  days  of 
war. 
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Courage  of  another  kind  was  required 
of  this  young  man  as  a  Congressman  and 
Senator.  But  he  knew  political  courage 
as  few  men  did;  his  study  of  it  became 
one  of  the  great  books  of  our  time  Only 
a  man  of  great  courage  such  as  he  was 
could  understand  It  as  he  did. 

History  wUl  record  John  P.  Kennedy 
as  a  courageous  man  because  of  the  un- 
flinching cairn  with  which  he  carried  this 
Nation  through  the  first  nuclear  con- 
frontation in  history.  As  the  world 
edged  toward  holocaust  during  those 
terrible  October  days,  he  did  calmly  and 
quickly  what  had  to  be  done,  and  won  a 
victory  whose  dimensions  we  do  not  yet 
realize. 

It  must  take  an  extraordinary  kind  of 
courage  to  hold  the  highest  office  in  the 
land— most  powerful  in  the  world— yet 
John  P.  Kennedy  enjoyed  his  burden. 
Not  many  Presidents  in  our  history  re- 
flected the  joy  and  exuberance  he  did 
while  wrestling  with  the  great  problems 
of  our  time,  and  all  time— peace  pov- 
erty, and  all  the  others. 

The  courage  to  survive  untold  pain 
and  peril,  to  face  unafraid  perhaps  the 
most  dangerous  crisis  of  all  time,  to  laugh 
in  the  face  of  misfortune,  to  stand  for 
morality  when  expediency  might  have 
done,  and  to  smile  and  actually  enjoy  the 
crushing  burden  of  the  Presidency  This 
was  the  courage  with  which  John  P 
Kennedy  lived  and  by  which  he  must  be 
measured. 

Men  are  measured  by  standards  other 
than  courage,  and  these  are  legion. 
Deeds,  words,  intellect,  capacity,  energy 
and  leadership  are  all  among  the  things 
that  go  into  the  shadow  and  substance 
of  a  great  maa 

The  deeds  of  John  P.  Kennedy  were  cut 
short  in  his  most  promising  time,  but  the 
things  he  did  in  his  lifetime  gave  him 
greatness    and    they    foreshadow    what 
might  have  been.    Which  of  his  accom- 
plishments  are  most  meaningful    only 
time  can  tell.   Perhaps  It  is  enough  to  say 
that  tills,  one  of  our  youngest  Presidents 
proved  himself  equal  to  men  far  older 
and    more    experienced    than    he    and 
proved  himself  as  wise  as  any.    No  reci- 
taUon  of  what  he  did  in  his  lifetime  is  as 
meaningful  as  the  simple  fact  that  his 
accomplishments   were   enough   for   all 
mankind  to  recognize  him  as  a  leader  of 
great  wisdom  and  great  vision,  of  wit  and 
resourcefulness,   of   energy    and   nerve 
Let  his  tribute  be  the  respect  showed 
him  by  the  world  and  its  leaders,  and 
their  weeping  when  he  died. 

Great  words  were  also  a  mark  and 
measure  of  the  man.    Pew  who  heard  it 
will  ever  forget  the  inaugural  address  of 
John  P.  Kennedy.    Thousands  of  young 
people  responded  to  his  call  to  duty  and 
service,  heeding  to  the  immortal  call- 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you— ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try."    Nor   will   we   ever   forget   those 
strong  and  measured  cadences  that  he 
urged  us  forward  with  throughout  his 
term  in  office.    Even  in  his  last  speeches 
he  called  us  forward  and  exhorted  us  to 
shoulder  the  burdens  of  peace  and  world 
leadership. 

He  was  also  a  man  of  great  intellect 
and  had  a  deep  capacity  to  understand, 
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M  few  men  do,  our  world  and  our  times 
His  glittering  Intellect  and  capacity  have 
already  become  legend,  and  I  wUl  not 
dweU  on  it  here. 

Beyond  all  this.  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
beloved  for  his  unceasing  Interest  in  hu- 
man beings,  young  and  old.  and  strlved 
constantly  for  means  to  better  utilize 
tne  human  resources  of  this  country  He 
was  a  patron  of  many  causes,  but  above 
all  he  was  a  patron  of  learning,  of  schol- 
arship, for  he  knew  that  knowledge  Is  the 
Key  to  man's  hopes  for  survival  and  ad- 
vancement. He  also  knew  that  a  full 
man  must  know  and  respect  the  past 
must  master  history  or  be  forced  to  re- 
peat it. 

Beyond  all  else  that  he  was.  our  late 
President  was  a  loving  husband  and  fa- 
ther; all  America,  even  the  world,  shared 
the  love  and  joy  he  had  in  his  family  He 
loved  his  family  enough  to  warm  us  all 
and  we  were  the  better  for  it 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  courage,  of 
acUon.  of  great  word,  and  greater  deed 

By  any  measure.  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
a  great  man.   History  will  judge  him  well 
and  his  shadow  across  the  breadth  of 
time  will  be  long. 

We  must  go  forward,  even  with  the  loss 
of  our  beloved  President.  As  we  go  we 
Will  be  guided  by  the  light  of  his  great- 
ness and  inspired  by  the  echo  of  his 
words. 

m.^h  ^^TTHEWS.     Mr.   Speaker,   so 
much  has  been  so  eloquently  said  and 
written  that  It  seems  impossible  to  add 
further  to  the  national  and  international 
expressions  of  sadness  because  of  the 
passing  of  our  late  President.    I  should 
like    however,  to  express  my  personal 
grief  and  to  wish  for  his  brave  widow 
and  the  other  beloved  members  of  his 
family,   the   blessings  of   divine  provi- 
dence to  be  with  them  and  to  sustain 
them  because  of  their  indescribable  loss 
I  should  also  like  to  insert  for  the  Record 

^nmS!^  ^.  T^l^  ^°^  ^  ™y  constituents, 
entitled  "John  P.  Kennedy-In  Memori- 
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Mrs  Kennedy.  Caroline,  and  little  John-  the 

fL^V^  *°™'**'"  *>'»^°'-»c  events:  the  tributes 
r«H  .i^*  "PrfsentaUves  of  92  other  Nations 
t^u  5?*  *'"P»^"1«  on  the  spiritual  need  oi 
rnl^  °'  ^  Prayertully  expressed  by  so 

K-i?i!'^iJ*"  «",  mourns  the  passing  of  President 

5t^r  !^r       *  V  °"'-  "  **'''  W»'t  Whitman 
after  the  assassination  of  President  Lincoln 

.i'«r.      .°*0"^^"»  t«ad.  walk  the  deck  my 
captain  lies,  fallen  cold  and  dead  "  ^ 

thJ^L?.'^^  consolation  In  this  sad  hour  is 
the   feeling    that   the    Ship    of    SUte   has   a 
^on''«'  n"^'  '°  "^*  person  Of  President  ijn! 
Jm-rf    ^"^"^^      Thl»  dedicated  and  able 
American  has  visited  In  our  district  many 
times.    We  know  him  and  respect  him     The 
transition  of  government  is  now  completed 
This  continuity  guaranteed  by  our  Const!- 
cm^ns'Sr       '*'"  *"  »»  *o  »>«  worthy  of  our 
L*t  us  resolve  with  the  help  of  Almighty 
God  to  give  more  to  our  country  than  we 
take  from  lt_so  that  we  may  deserve  the 
final    and    full   sacrifice   made   by  John   P 
Kennedy. 

Sincerely,  your  Congressman. 

D.  R.  (BiLLT)  Matthews. 
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John  P.  Kinnidt— In  Memouam 

r.—  r,  November  26,   1963. 

Am.^  Constituent:  With  millions  of  other 
Americans,  my  first  reaction  to  the  assas- 
flf^u!?.?'  ^^''^'Jent  Kennedy  was  one  of 

^i^^i^'T''^'.  There  followed  a  feeling  Of 
indescribable  sadness.     This  vibrant  youne 

^'hu^i^'iSf  '^'^  understanding.  Invariably 
casthls  shadow  on  all  who  knew  him.    Hli 

tlftr*  P'""?^®  *°  courage— was  so  dedicated 
t^rvi  !  "^ri**  °'  ^^  country  that  he  had  no 
time  to  hate.  He  accepted  the  noble  chal- 
lenge  so  eloquently  expressed  In  his  In- 
augural address  when  he  said.  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

h»2°t.?l  *^  \*f*  "^^^  y°"'  Congressman 
had  with  President  Kennedy  concerned  a 
project  in  our  district.  It  was  then  after 
working  hours,  about  5:30  pm.,  but  this 
leader  had  time  to  talk  of  local  affairs  be- 
cause no  matter  how  demanding  the  task  of 
foreign  policy,  he  wanted  to  help  the  Ameri- 
can people  achieve  a  more  abundant  life 

With  my  wife.  Sara,  I  attended  the  'sad 
rites  at  the  White  House  Saturday  afternoon 
the  mournful  ceremony  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  Sunday  afternoon,  and  the 
melancholy  Interment  In  Arlington  National 
cemetery  on  Monday  afternoon.  My  mSs 
vivid  impressions  of  these  heart-rending 
hours  were  the  unbelievable  composure  of 


Mr.  DUNCAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  ways 
and  means  of  the  Almighty  are  not  ^or 
us  to  question.  It  is  a  sad  fact  that  it  is 
most  difficult  to  believe  when  that  be- 
lief is  most  needed.  Now  Is  when  Amer- 
ica and  every  American  needs  that  belief 
and  faith  the  most. 

It  Is  rather  for  us  to  be  grateful  for 
the  few  short  years  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
permitted  to  be  among  vis.  it  may  well 
be  said  of  him  what  can  be  said  of  few— 
''He  left  the  world  a  httle  better  than 
he  found  it." 

What  better  epitaph  can  be  written? 
What  better  memory  can  be  left? 

Mr.  ABERNETHY.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
assassination  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy was  a  black  day  in  the  history  of 
our  country.  The  dastardly  act  removed 
from  our  midst  a  young  man  of  unusual 
brilliance,  one  who  had  attained  the 
highest  office  In  our  land  at  the  young- 
est age  of  any  of  his  predecessors. 

The  life  of  our  late  President  was 
marked  with  achievement  and  success 
from  his  days  as  a  student  to  his  last 
days  as  the  leader  of  the  American  peo- 
ple. In  the  interim  he  had  distinguished 
himself  as  a  soldier,  author.  Representa- 
tive in  the  U.S.  House  of  Representa- 
tives and  later  as  VS.  Senator.  Seldom 
will  this  record  be  equaled,  if  ever  again 
in  the  history  of  our  country. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  often  found  myself  in 
disagreement  with  President  Kennedy 
I  opposed  much  of  his  poUcies  and  pro- 
grams. But  I  am  happy  to  say  Mr 
Speaker,  that  while  I  frequently  dis- 
agreed on  policy,  our  disagreement  was 
never  personal. 

I  knew  him  personally  as  a  Member 
of  this  House.     He  had  a  remarkable^ 
memory  for  people,  particularly  his  asso- 
ciates in  the  Congress  whom  he  always 
warmly  addressed  by  their  given  names 
While  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had 
achieved  great  heights  in  poUUcs    his 
greatest  achievement  was  as  a  father 
and  head  of  a  family.    He  was  very  de- 
voted to  his  wife  and  children.   Busy  and 
burdened  as  he  was,  he  never  let  the 
day  pass  that  he  did  not  devote  at  least 


a  part  thereof  to  the  Interest  of  his 
family  and  particularly  his  two  small 
children,  Caroline  and  John. 

We  regret  his  passing.  We  condemn 
the  act  which  took  him  away.  Indeed 
such  is  not  the  way  to  protest  in  a  civi- 
lized society.  It  was  terrible.  It  left  this 
entire  Nation  and  the  world  saddened 
and  terribly  shocked. 

Our  heartfelt  sympathy  goes  out  to  his 
remarkable  and  devoted  wife,  his  lovely 
children,  his  mother  and  father  and  all 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  igno- 
miny at  Dallas  was  a  tragedy  for  the 
United  States  and  the  world.  Little  can 
be  added  to  the  millions  of  words  that 
have  been  spoken  and  written  in  expres- 
sions of  shock,  and  of  sympathy,  and  of 
support — of  shock  that  such  a  crime 
could  take  place  in  our  country,  of  sym- 
pathy to  the  family,  and  to  all  of  us  for 
whom  John  P.  Kennedy  was  "Mr.  Presi- 
dent." and  of  support  to  Lyndon  Johnson 
upon  whom  the  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidency  have  fallen. 

I  first  met  Jack  Kennedy  In  January 
1949  when  I  came  to  Congress  and  was 
assigned  an  office  across  the  corridor 
from  his  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Old 
House  Office  Building.  Frequently  dur- 
ing the  ensuing  4  years  we  walked  and 
talked  together  as  we  went  to  and  from 
the  House  Chamber.  Although  on  many 
fundamental  issues  we  held  different 
viewpoints.  I  always  respected  his  ability 
and  valued  his  friendship. 

From  1953  to  1960  while  Mr.  Kennedy 
served  in  the  Senate  I  saw  him  less  fre- 
quently but  whenever  we  met  he  was 
most  cordial  and  congenial.    Following 
his  election  to  the  Presidency  in  1960  I 
had  several  close  and  intimate  contacts 
with  him.    In  the  summer  of  1961  during 
the  consideration  of  the   controversial 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill.  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy asked  me  to  come  to  his  office  in  the 
White  House  for  a  conference  on  the 
legislation.    This  half-hour  session  with 
the  President  on  an  important  legislative 
problem  will  remain  one  of  the  highlights 
of  my  experiences  in  the  Nation's  Cap- 
ital.   For  30  minutes  Just  the  two  of  us 
talked  about  his  proposal  to  finance  the 
development  loan  part  of  the  mutual  se- 
curity program  by  the  "back-door-spend- 
ing" method.     He  was  friendly  and  ex- 
tremely well  informed  on  the  technical 
details  of  our  differences.    Although  we 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  on  the  controversy. 
I  well  remember  his  fairness  and  kind 
consideration  of  my  views.    The  memory 
of    that    discussion    in    the    President's 
White  House  office  was  vivid  as  we  stood 
before  the  bier  in  the  East  Room  on  that 
solemn  Saturday  afternoon. 

In  full  realization  that  I  vigorously  dis- 
agreed with  President  Kennedy  on  many 
basic  issues  of  public  policy.  I  did  appre- 
ciate his  friendship  and  I  do  commend 
to  all  people  as  a  fitting  tribute  to  his 
memory  these  words  from  his  eloquent 
inaugural  address: 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you:  Ask  what  you 
can  do  for  yoiir  country.  My  fellow  cltlaens 
of  the  wcM-ld:  Ask  not  what  America  will  do 
for  you.  but  what  together  we  can  do  for  the 
freedom  of  oian. 


As  we  now  proceed  to  carry  on  the 
Nation's  business,  we  do  so  with  a  re- 
newed sense  of  our  responsibilities  as 
American  citizens.  This  sentiment  was 
so  well  expressed  in  a  recent  letter  on 
the  President's  death  from  a  friend  in 
a  small  Michigan  town  that  I  conclude 
with  his  statement: 


At  this  sad  time  of  history,  it  is  our  aim 
to  be  the  best  kind  of  citizens — ^faithful  to 
God,  loving  our  fellow  men,  serving  our  coun- 
try and  defending  It  to  the  last  by  every  ef- 
fort no  matter  how  small.  Including  the  edu- 
cation of  our  two  children  In  the  right  way. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker, 
mere  words  cannot  convey  the  shock 
which  we  all  felt  when  we  learned  that 
a  madman  had  shot  the  President.  In- 
side all  of  us,  all  across  the  Nation,  is 
the  memory  of  this  moment  when  the 
stunning  news  was  first  given  us.  It 
was  unbelievable  then.     It  still  is. 

We  have  taken  the  President's  wife 
and  children  to  our  hearts  since  that 
moment.  Her  strength  has  given  us  all 
the  realization  that  life  goes  on.  And 
we  recall  the  anguished  words  of  the 
Senate  chaplain,  who  prayed  in  those 
terrible  moments  when  word  of  the 
shooting  was  received  but  before  we 
knew  the  bullets  had  been  mortal.  "God 
lives.  And  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington still  stands." 

As  we  thus  look  to  the  future,  we  find 
there  have  already  been  appropriate  ac- 
tions taken  by  men  and  governments  to 
honor  the  memory  of  the  late  President. 
More  will  be  considered,  some  in  these 
halls  of  Congress  in  which  he  served. 

Yet  I  think  that  he  would  have  been 
pleased  if  Congress  would  take  action  on 
several  things  cormected  with  his  tragic 
death. 

For  example,  had  he  been  seriously  in- 
jured and  disabled  but  not  killed,  who 
would  have  acted  as  President  while  he 
was  still  alive  but  unable  to  carry  out 
his  duties ?  The  speed  with  which  Presi- 
dent Johnson  was  sworn  in — a  very 
necessary  speed — shows  how  important 
it  is  that  someone  have  the  power  of  the 
Presidency  at  all  times.  Crucial  deci- 
sions can  be  made  and  certain  other 
constitutional  duties  performed  only  by 
the  President:  yet  we  have  no  provisions 
for  Presidential  decisions  when  the 
President  is  disabled. 

It  would  be  well  also  to  have  a 
thorough  investigation  of  the  Oswald 
type,  the  leftists  and  pro-Castro  element 
he  represented  in  our  country,  to  deter- 
mine Just  what  type  of  threat  they  pose. 
It  is  essential  that  all  possible  informa- 
tion be  available  so  the  American  peo- 
ple can  understand  the  nature  of  this 
radical  element  in  our  midst. 

There  is  also  much  concern  over  the 
fact  that  it  is  not  a  Federal  crime  to 
assault  or  kill  the  President  or  Vice 
President,  yet  it  is  a  Federal  crime  to 
kill  an  FBI  agent  or  Federal  marshal, 
VS.  Judge  or  UJ3.  attorney,  Secret  Serv- 
ice agent,  or  certain  employees  of  the 
Interior  and  Agriculture  Departments. 
Many  feel  that  the  same  provision  should 
be  extended  to  an  assault  on  or  assas- 
sination of  a  President  or  Vice  Presi- 
dent. 
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The  sentiments  in  Walt  Whitman's 
"O  Captain!  My  Captain!"  in  my  opin- 
ion, express  the  feelings  of  this  Nation 
which  has  lost  its  leader: 

O  Captain  I  Mr  Captain! 

O  Captain!  My  Captain!  Our  fearful  trip  Is 

done. 
The  ship  has  weather'd  every  rack,  the  prize 

we  sought  Is  won. 
The  port  Is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people 

all  exulting. 
While  follow  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessel 

grim  and  daring; 
But  O  heart!  heart!  heart! 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red. 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

O  Captain !  my  Captain !  rise  up  and  hear  the 

bells: 
Rise  up — for  you  the  flag  is  flung — for  you 

the  bugle  trills. 
For  you  bouquets  and  rlbbon'd  wreaths — for 

you  the  shores  a -crowding. 
For  you  they  call,  the  swaying  mass,  their 

eager  faces  turning; 
Here  Captain !  dear  father ! 
The  arm  beneath  your  head ! 
It  Is  some  dream  that  on  the  deck. 
You've  fallen  cold  and  dead. 

My   Captain   does   not  answer,  his  lips  are 

pale  and  still. 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no 

pulse  nor  will. 
The   ship   is   anchor'd  safe   and  sound.   Its 

voyage  closed  and  done. 
From  fearfiU  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  In 

with  object  won: 
Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  bells! 
But  I  with  mournful  tread. 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  lies. 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

— Walt  Wbitkak. 
Mr.  DOWDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  these  are 
sad  days  in  our  beloved  country.  In  a 
troubled  world,  torn  by  strife  and  tur- 
moil, with  street  demonstrations,  riots, 
sedition,  atheism,  murder  and  assassi- 
nation, we  were  shocked  a  few  days  ago 
by  a  Marxist  rifle  shot— a  shot  truly 
heard  around  the  world— which  took  the 
Ufe  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  tragedy  is  such  that,  even  yet.  it  is 
hard  to  believe  it  really  happened. 

President  Kennedy,  in  the  prime  of  his 
life,  full  of  the  vigor  of  which  he  was  so 
proud,  acknowledging  the  plaudits  of 
crowding  throngs,  most  of  whom  had 
never  before  seen  a  President  in  person, 
was  struck  down,  never  knowing  what 
had  hit  him— dying  in  the  arms  of  his 
adoring  wife.  who.  dismayed  and  dis- 
tressed, was  awed  with  unreality  and  un- 
belief, even  as  she  held  close  his  body, 
as  its  spirit  returned  from  whence  it 
had  come. 

Assassination  is  all  too  common  in 
these  modem  times — in  this  age  which 
we  so  proudly  call  enlightened  and 
civilized.  Being  prone  to  disparage 
such  events  in  other  parts  of  the  world, 
holding  to  the  vain  thought  that  "it  can- 
not happen  here,"  we  are  abruptly  pulled 
up  with  horrible  proof— it  has  happened 
here.  Every  eflTort  is  made  to  protect  the 
life  and  limb  of  the  President — yet  his- 
tory has  repeated— it  is  again  revealed 
there  is  no  assurance — no  insurance— 
against  the  assault  of  the  assassin. 

Our  country  was  founded  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  our  differences  be  settled  by 
ballots,  rather  than  by  bullets  and  bay- 
onets.   The  Communist  does  not  hold  to 
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that  principle.  Mr.  Kennedy  is  the  vic- 
tim of  the  vicious  cold  war,  which  has 
claimed  its  sacrifices,  just  as  surely  as 
any  war  we  have  ever  fought. 

As  our  Nation  mourns  the  untimely 
death  of  our  President,  my  heart  goes 
out  to  his  little  chUdren,  and  to  Mrs 
Kennedy.  Her  grief  can  only  be  known 
to  one  who  has  himself  suddenly  been 
confronted  with  the  loss  of  life's  com- 
panion. 

Mre  MAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf  of 
myself,  my  family,  and  the  people  whom 
I  represent  in  my  part  of  the  State  of 
Washington.  I  wish  to  Join  my  coUeagues 
today  m  this  tribute  marking  the  tragic 
and  untimely  death  of  President  John  P 
Kennedy.     On    this  ^occasion    I    would 
first  of  aU  convey  our  heartfelt  sorrow 
and  deep  sympathy  to  t^e  late  Presi- 
dents wife  and  children,  and  particu- 
larly to  the  President's  wife,  and  with 
this  sympathy  a  tribute,  beautifully  ex- 
pressed in  these  words  that  appeared  in 
an  editorial  in  one  of  my  newspapers: 

PerhapB  the  bravest  lesson  of  all  comes 
from  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  whose  courage  In 
her  ordeal  has  been  beautiful  to  watch.  She 
has  set  a  noble  example  for  those  who  pick 
up  the  burden  from  her  fallen  husband 
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There  are  many  facets  to  the  grief  that 
all  of  us  have  felt  since  the  terrible  day 
that  President  Kennedy  was  assassin- 
ated because  of  senseless  action  by  un- 
reasoning passion.  Certainly  our  grief  is 
based  on  the  untimeliness  of  this  loss— 
a  brave  and  vigorous  young  leader  struck 
down  while  he  still  had  a  long  and  im- 
portant way  to  go  to  fulfill  his  destiny 
In  American  history.    But  it  seems  to  me 
that  herein  lies  an  Important  cause  for 
hope   too.    Hope  that  this  tragic  event 
wiu.  in  the  final  analysis,  inspire  all  the 
people  of  our  NaUon  to  unite  so  that 
we  can  provide  the  most  fitting  memorial 
of  aU  to  John  P.  Kennedy.    That  me- 
morial—a   national    determination    to 
Join  the  battle  against  man's  inhuman- 
ity toman. 

loU*^  ^®  ^^^^  ^*y  of  November  22 
1963,  stand  as  eternal  reminder  to  every 
American  that  all  wars  are  inward 
That  we  must  fight  until  we  have  van- 
quished within  ourselves  the  intoler- 
ances, the  prejudices,  the  hates— all 
those  things  that  cause  us  to  commit 
crimes  against  our  fellowman. 

Within  the  reach  of  each  of  us  is  this 
opportunity  to  give  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy the  chance  to  reach  his  hoped  for 
destiny  in  history. 

Mr.  LANGEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  to- 
day to  jom  my  coUeagues  in  punctuating 
a  chapter  in  the  history  in  this  House 
KriJ^*,H°'^-  ^  chapter  that  relates  the 
birth,  life,  and  death  of  a  President. 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  that  President 
,  ^}^  .^^  PresidenUal  life  was  short 
in  historic  latitude,  it  has  no  parallel  in 
historical  design.  Our  memory  is  not 
strained  to  recall  the  birth  of  his  Presi- 
dency by  election  and  inauguration  and 
many  still  thrill  to  the  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse of  the  Nation  as  he  accepted  the 
mantle. 

There  foUowed  in  equal  magnitude  a 
Presidential  service  in  a  character  that 
was  commensurate  with  the  vigor,  color 
and  dispatch  that  was  so  evident  at  its 
birth.    A  restless  Nation  and  world  taxed 


every  resource  of  decision,  action,  and 
future  vision. 

There  was  the  brightness  of  sunshine 
and  darkness  of  storm  ttiat  strains  the 
vitality  and  tenacity  of  a  leading  Nation 
in  a  troubled,  confused,  and  struggling 
world.  To  chart  its  course  in  these  un- 
mapped waters  at  times  defied  man's 
understanding  with  demands  of  judg- 
ment and  comprehension  that  only  prov- 
idence could  properly  provide.  Yet 
under  the  sharpest  fire  and  stubborn  re- 
sistance the  Presidency  must  of  necessity 
respond  with  faith  and  convincing  con- 
fidence to  a  demanding  people. 

To  be  so  taxed  in  the  youth  of  a  Presi- 
dency should  by  all  known  standards 
bear  rewards  of  future  sufficiency  with 
time  for  the  glory  of  recoUection.  But 
the  historic  chapter  of  John  F  Ken- 
nedy's Presidency  while  so  weU  written 
has  no  such  consistency,  for  it  was  rather 
to  be  hastily  and  brutally  ended  The 
sinful  weakness  of  men  even  in  the  at- 
mosphere of  divine  freedom  was  to  pre- 
maturely claim  him.  his  strength,  and 
his  faith  at  the  crest  of  achievement  as 
if  to  avenge  and  yet  give  credence  to  the 
weak  and  the  unfaithful. 

While  it  is  not  for  us  to  judge  or  evalu- 
ate this  destiny  in  terms  of  righteous- 
^^^  ^IJ^  '°^  "^  ^  recognize  and  take 
need  that  we  may  be  guided  by  its 
worldly  example.  The  blemish  of  the 
act  on  humanity,  the  Nation,  and  the 
world  will  not  easily  erase,  but  will  fade 
with  a  rebuilt  character  in  mankind  and 
its  behavior.  Such  character  must  be 
founded  on  Christian  morals  and  faith 
emphasizing  man's  freedom  to  be  thusly 
guided,  rather  than  directed  by  his 
weakness  to  govern. 

May  the  memory  and  review  of  this 
chapter  serve  aU  people  to  live  with  re- 
spect, faith,  and  regard  for  each  other 
in  free  societies  and  nations. 

Where  our  attempts  to  punish  and  re- 
ward may  be  replaced  by  forgiveness 
and  the  tranquillity  of  a  faith  in  God 
for  only  then  will  peace  and  jusUce  pre- 
vail throughout  the  world.  To  seek  this 
objecUve  will  bring  peace  to  John  P 
Kennedy's  memory. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been 
a  time  of  shock,  unbelief,  realizaUon  of 
loss,  and  finally  the  grim  and  impressive 
ceremonies  by  which  we  paid  our  last 
respects  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  death  of  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy affected  all  of  us  deeply,  regardless 
of  pobtical  affiliation,  for  an  attack  on 
the  President  is  an  attack  on  our  Na- 
tion. 

The  President  was  killed  by  a  man  who 
did  not  understand  that  political  issues 
are  not  resolved  by  violence,  but  are 
hammered  out  on  the  anvil  of  debate 
tempered  by  understanding  and  pack- 
aged in  compromise. 

During  the  entire  brief  administration 
of  President  Kennedy,  human  rights  as 
they  affect  the  individual  overshadowed 
all  other  legislative  discussion.  It  seems 
fitting  that  the  Congress  should  now 
recognize  that  hate,  based  on  matters  of 
race,  color,  or  creed,  is  not  a  fit  com- 
panion of  the  20th  century,  and  that 
we  should  act  quickly  in  the  area  of  civil 
rights. 
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There  were  qualities  In  President  John 
F.   Kennedy    that   all    of    us    admired 
First,  he  was  a  man  who  was  willing 
ready,  and  able  to  fight  for  the  things 
In  which  he  believed.    Many  of  us.  even 
some  in  his  own  party,  often  disagreed 
with  him.    But  Americans  love  a  man 
who  will  fight  hard  for  what  he  believes 
President  Kennedy  showed  his  respect 
for  men  who  would  stand  up  for  their 
convictions.    He  even  wrote  a  book  de- 
scribing and  praising  outstanding  acts 
of  individualism. 

President  Kennedy,  then,  stood  for 
what  he  beUeved.  It  is  a  lesson  for  us 
all. 

In  his  speeches.  President  Kennedy 
often  spoke  of  the  individual. 

In  his  most  famous  remark,  he  told 
the  individual  American  to  ask  "not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you.  but  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

This,  certainly,  Is  a  sentiment  to  be 
honored. 

On  many  occasions.  President  Kennedy 
showed  the  Nation  and  the  world  that  he 
believed  in  God. 

We  can  do  him  honor  by  remembering 
that  in  the  tragic  hours  following  his 
death  we  turned  as  a  naUon  to  our 
churches  and  our  God— the  only  place 
where  we  could  find  understanding  and 
solace. 

"piere  is  no  question  but  that  God  and 
religion  and  the  dignity  of  man  Is  the 
very  basis  of  our  right  to  govern  our- 
selves. Let  us.  as  time  softens  this  blow 
never  confuse  separation  of  church  and 
state  with  separation  of  God  from  this 
Nation. 

We  should  remember  in  honor  to 
President  Kennedy  and  to  all  Americans 
who  died  that  we  might  Uve  in  freedom 
under  God.  that  we  must  ultimately  turn 
for  guidance  and  aid  to  the  Highest  Au- 
thority of  all. 

Mr.  LIPSCOMB.  Mr.  Speaker,  our 
NaUon  and  the  world  were  thrown  into 
despair  and  sadness  November  22  1963 
when  an  assassin's  bullet  ruthlessly 
claimed  the  life  of  the  35th  President  of 
the  United  States.  John  F.  Kennedy. 

His  tragic  death  has  brought  about  a 
personal  sense  of  loss  to  countless  mil- 
lions of  people. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  many  attributes— an 
Intellect  of  high  order,  dedication  a 
strong  desire  for  public  service,  and  many 
more.  All  of  these  qualiUes  stood  him 
In  good  stead  in  his  rise  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Those  who  have  differed  with 
him  on  Issues  and  poUcies  nevertheless 
found  him  to  have  an  engaging,  likable 
personaUty.  He  worked  with  dedication 
for  those  things  in  which  he  believed. 

I  first  met  Mr.  Kennedy,  then  Sena- 
tor Kennedy,  in  the  84th  Congress  when 
we  both  served  on  a  conference  commit- 
tee discussing  a  measure  which  even- 
tually became  PubUc  Law  84-863.  This 
law  embodied  one  of  the  major  recom- 
mendations of  the  Hoover  Commission 
to  modernize  Government  budgeting  and 
accounting  procedures.  Mr.  Kennedy 
exiiiblted  a  deep  interest  in  leglslaUon  of 
this  type. 

Above  all  else,  when  hia  life  was  taken 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  President  of  the  United 
States.  He  was  serving  each  and  every 
one  of  us.    We  pay  respect  here  this 
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afternoon  to  both  the  man  and  the  high 
office  he  held. 

As  we  move  forward  President  Ken- 
nedy's memory  will  live  in  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  all  of  us. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  who  knew  him  will  never 
forget  the  warm  and  youthful  vitality  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  characteristics  which 
earned  him  the  devotion  of  vast  multi- 
tudes of  his  countrymen. 

The  words  spoken  here  today,  like  the 
many  tangible  memorials  which  have 
been,  and  later  will  be,  dedicated  to  his 
name,  can  never  adequately  memorialize 
the  profound  dismay  of  the  civilized 
world  over  President  Kennedy's  death  at 
the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

In  his  brief  tenure  of  the  Presidency, 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  confronted  by 
great,  surging  tides  of  social  change  and 
by  national  peril  of  unprecedented  grav- 
ity, both  offering  challenges  to  tax  even 
the  most  seasoned  leaders. 

It  is  for  us  to  join  together  now  and 
seek  the  sound  and  lasting  solutions  to 
the  problems  our  late  President  articu- 
lated so  well. 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  in  the  House  of  Representatives  for 
13  years.  Many  of  you  here  today  have 
been  in  this  House  much  longer. 

All  of  us  realize  that  many  come  and 
go.  There  are  alwaya  a  few  of  whom  we 
become  especially  fond  and  miss  their 
going. 

I  can  remember  when  I  first  came  to 
the  House.  John  Kennedy  had  been  here 
4  years.  I  can  still  remember  the  first 
day  I  ever  saw  him.  In  the  House  the 
two  parties  were  split  over  an  agricul- 
ture bill.  When  the  time  came  for  a  vote 
the  Republicans  stood  in  a  body.  At 
first,  as  I  looked  around,  there  were  no 
Democrats  standing.  When  I  looked 
back  again  there  was  just  one  on  his 
feet.  That  was  John  Kennedy.  He 
showed  me  that  day  that  he  was  his  own 
man.  He  was  independent  enough  that 
when  he  believed  he  was  right  he  crossed 
party  lines — even  if  he  were  the  only 
member  of  the  party  who  would.  I  can 
still  remember  a  colleague  going  over 
to  him  and  joking  with  him  about  being 
the  only  Democrat  to  vote  with  the  Re- 
publicans. John  Kennedy  smiled  and 
stood  his  ground. 

In  the  Senate  he  often  reflected  more 
of  this  Intellectual  temperament.  It  was 
against  his  grain  to  have  to  be  for  some- 
thing Just  because  other  people  were  for 
it  when  he  thought  it  was  wrong. 

When  he  went  to  the  White  House  he 
grew  in  stature  spiritually  and  intellec- 
tually. He  was  almost  a  different  man 
this  last  year  than  he  was  on  January 
20.  1961.  He  loved  to  surround  himself 
with  people  of  his  same  temperament. 
He  had  httle  use  for  second-raters.  He 
could  tolerate  mistakes,  but  they  had  to 
be  based  on  some  conviction. 

In  the  last  year  you  could  see  the  mel- 
lowing process  at  work  and  the  maturity 
that  came  from  solving  difficult  prob- 
lems. I  think  it  was  in  this  period  that 
he  came  to  be  loved  and  tremendously 
admired  by  not  only  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  and  Senate  but  by  people 
generally. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  friendly  man  and 
by  that  I  do  not  mean  being  friendly 
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with  the  thought  that  he  could  In- 
fluence you.  He  was  friendly  because 
he  was  that  kind  of  a  person. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  gentle  and  kind 
person  and  I  can  point  to  many  personal 
experiences  that  prove  this  to  me.  Al- 
though our  political  philosophies  were 
poles  apart  I  respected  him  and  I  am 
sure  he  did  me.  These  are  the  relations 
which  people  in  the  Congress  never  for- 
get about  other  Members  with  whom 
they  have  rubbed  elbows  over  a  period 
of  many  years. 

I  personally  will  miss  John  Kennedy, 
not  only  because  he  was  a  great  man. 
but  also  because  he  was  one  of  the  least 
affected  persons  that  I  have  ever  known. 
I  am  not  surprised  at  the  popular  image 
which  he  created  throughout  the  coun- 
try as  a  statesman,  as  a  father,  and  as 
a  husband. 

We  will  miss  John  Kennedy  here  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  because 
for  a  long  time  he  was  a  part  of  this 
body  and  when  one  of  us  dies  a  part  of 
this  body  goes  with  him. 

I  am  grateful  for  having  known  John 
Kennedy  and  I  am  thankful  for  the  con- 
tribution that  he  has  made  to  this  House 
and  to  the  people  of  this  coimtry.  Men 
with  his  stature  and  personal  charm 
are  just  that  rare. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the 
bright,  crisp  afternoon  of  November  25, 
I  stood  below  Lee-Cxistis  Mansion  on  the 
hill  in  Arlington  Cemetery  and  looked 
toward  the  Lincoln  Memorial  across  the 
bridge,  waiting  for  the  cortege  to  appear. 
I  thought — this  cannot  be  real;  It  must 
be  a  horrible  dream;  in  this  land  of  the 
free,  the  true  and  the  brave — alert  to 
defend  itself— this  brutish  episode  is  im- 
possible. 

What  venom,  zeal,  efficiency,  and  plan- 
ning struck  down  with  a  little  bullet  not 
only  an  intelligent,  able,  personable 
young  American  but,  at  the  same  time, 
degraded  the  highest  office  in  the  world— 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

A  devoted  Marxist— refused  Soviet  citi- 
zenship because  his  fanaticism  would  be 
more  useful  In  America  than  in  Russia, 
where  there  are  already  sufficient  Com- 
munists— pulled  the  trigger  on  a  $12.78 
mail-ordered  rifle  with  telescopic  sight- 
three  times  and  cut  down  this  young 
man  and  this  Nation — and  seriously 
wounded  the  chief  executive  of  a  proud 
and  independent  State. 
Why? 

What  now? 

A  President  assassinated. 
All  Americans  have  had  the  same  sen- 
sation of  sickness  at  this  senseless  sharp- 
shooting. 

Why?    Who? 

It  is  not  that  this  is  the  first  President 
to  be  assassinated.  It  Is  the  fourth. 
Lincoln  was  the  first. 

But  was  this  the  Individual  act  of  a 
Marxist  madman? 

Possibly  we  will  never  know  the  com- 
plete accurate  truth — even  though  State 
and  Federal  law  enforcement  agencies, 
and  a  Presidential  Commission,  to  be 
headed  by  Supreme  Court  Chief  Justice 
Warren  are  investigating. 

The  character  of  the  affair— so  In- 
congruous— so  insensate — so  incompre- 
hensible,    evil     and     malevolent— has 


rocked  and  shocked  the  American  ethic 
and  the  American  mind. 

SRAKESPEAax's   "KlNG    RtCHAKO   THE   SECOND," 
ACT  m,  SCKMX  □ 

King  Richakd.  Of  comfort  no  man  speak: 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  and  epitaphs; 
Make  dust  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  eyes 
Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth; 
Let's  choose  executors  and  talk  of  wills: 
And  yet  not  so — for  what  can  we  bequeath 
Save  our  deposed  bodies  to  the  ground? 
Our   lands,   our  lives,   and   all   are   Bollng- 

broke's. 
And  nothing  can  we  caU  our  own  but  death. 
And  that  small  model  of  the  barren  earth 
Which  serves  as  paste  and  cover  to  our  bones. 
For  God's  sake,  let  us  sit  upon  the  ground 
And  tell  sad  stories  of  the  death  of  kings: 
How  some  have  been  depos'd,  some  slain  in 

war. 
Some    haunted    by   the    ghosts    they   have 

depos'd. 
Some  poison'd  by  their  wives,  some  sleeDine 

kill'd;  ^    "^ 

All  murder'd:  for  within  the  hoUow  crown 
That  rounds  the  mortal  temples  of  a  king 
Keeps  Death  his  court,  and  there  the  antlck 

sits. 
Scoffing  his  state  and  grinning  at  his  pomp- 
Allowing  him  a  breath,  a  little  scene. 
To  monarchize,  be  fear'd,  and  kill  wl«i  looks. 
Infusing  him  with  self  and  vain  conceit 
As  if  this  flesh  which  walls  about  our  life 
Were  brass  Impregnable;  and  hxunour'd  thus 
Comes  at  the  last,  and  with  a  little  pin 
Bores  through  his  castle  wall,  and  farewell 

king! 

Cover  your  heads,  and  mock  not  flesh  and 
blood 

With  solemn  reverence :  throw  away  respect. 
Tradition,  form,  and  ceremonious  duty. 
For  3rou  have  but  mistook  me  all  this  while: 
I  live  with  bread  like  you,  feel  want. 
Taste  grief,  need  friends:  subjected  thus. 
How  can  you  say  to  me  I  am  a  king? 

Mr.  ASPINALL.     Mr.  Speaker,  sorrow- 
fully and   prayerfully,  I  join  with  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  today  in  paying 
a  tribute  to  the  life  and  services  of  our 
martyred   President,   patriot,   coworker, 
and    friend,    the   late   John   Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.    Sorrowfully,  because  I  weep 
with  the  rest  of  the  world  for  what  has 
befallen  us.    Sorrowfully,  because  of  my 
personal    sympathy    for    the    widowed 
mother  and  sweet  children  and  the  other 
members  of  the  families  who  lost  their 
loved  one  at  the  hands  of  a  thoughtless 
and  hate-filled  monster  of  the  human 
race.    Prayerfully,   because   the  United 
States  of  America,  which  I  personally 
have  served  and  loved  for  so  many  years, 
has  shown  a  side  to  her  body  politic 
which  I  did  not  think  could  be  a  part  of 
us.    Prayerfully,  because  I  earnestly  be- 
seech the  Almighty  that  the  personal 
and  collective  hate  which  led  to  the  foul 
deed  may  be  removed  from  the  life  of  a 
people  whose  high  resolutions  call  for 
liberty,  freedom,  and  justice  for  all.    I 
weep  not  for  my  generation  today  for  it, 
too,   is   approaching   the   brink   of  the 
grave  and  what  ideals  it  has  had  for  a 
better  world  are  about  to  go  with  It  Into 
the  halls  of  eternity,  but  I  do  weep  for 
the  younger  generations  who  follow  who 
have  found  in  our  lately  fallen  President 
not  only  those  ideals  for  a  better  world 
but  a  dedication  of  purpose  to  activate 
them  In  the  interest  of  all  members  of 
the  human  race.     Our  late  President  was 
challenging  that  divine  spark  which  is 
most  noticeable  In  the  young  before  It 
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becomes  tarnished  and  dimmed  by  the 
earthly  cares  which  beset  mankind. 
That  these  ideals  and  encouragement 
have  received  the  setback  that  they  have 
is  the  real  tragedy  of  this  hour. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  an  occasion  such  as 
this,  words  are  so  inadequate  for  the 
average  person  to  express  what  is  truly 
and  really  in  his  heart.     It  is  not  the 
hps  that  give  the  tributes.     It  is  the 
heart  that  prompts  those  who  would  try 
to  write  on  the  pages  of  history  how 
they  feel  about  the  loss  we  have  suffered. 
So,  like  many  of  my  fellow  citizens    I 
stand  almost  mute  before  my  colleagues 
In  the  sadness  and  despair  that  has  been 
visited  upon  us.    The  pages  of  eternal 
history  will  be  filled  with  the  recitation 
of  our  late  Presidents  deeds  and  his 
utterances— his    innumerable    deeds    of 
unselfish  service  to  his  fellow  man  and 
nis  statement  of  principles  so  high  and 
noWe     There  Is  no  need  to  record  them 
in  this  ceremony  in  which  we  are  pres- 
ently engaged.    Others  far  more  quali- 
fied than  we  shall  set  them  down  for 
those  who  follow  after.     As  for  me    I 
shall  be  content  to  say  to  you  that  during 
my  remaining  waking  hours  I  shall  al- 

^^  ^^  ""*"  ""^^^^^  °»"  of  service 
voiced  so  eloquently  by  our  fallen  leader 
when  In  resonant  tones  he  spoke  to 
America: 
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And    so,    my    fellow    AmeHcans,    ask   not 

T^uJ^^^T^  '*°  ^°  '"^  y°"'  "*  What 
you  can  do  for  your  country. 

He  offered  his  life  many  times  for  his 
country  and  he  finally  gave  it.  No  man 
can  do  more.  The  debt  we  owe  to  him 
and  his  can  never  be  fully  repaid.  But 
in  trying  to  make  our  country  a  better 
NaUon  for  all.  we  can  at  least  make  cer- 
tain that  he  and  the  other  martyrs  be- 
fore him  have  not  lived  in  vain. 

Part  of  his  strength  came  from  the 
understanding,  talented,  charming  and 
heroic  woman  with  whom  he  shared  his 
successes,  heartaches,  and  service  Sel- 
dom has  the  world  experienced  such  a 
heroic  and  tragic  personality.  To  me 
she  la  the  epitome  of  gracious  and  true 
womanhood.  To  her  and  their  children 
and  the  families  of  each  who  have  been 
caught  in  this  incredible  event  of  his- 
tory, Mrs.  Aspinall  and  I  send  our  most 
sincere  and  deepest  sympathy 
nf^i  JONAS.     Mr.  Speaker,  on  behalf 

SScx^fi  ^®  ^'^P^*  °^  N°^  Carolina's 
Eighth  Congressional  District,  and  on 
behalf  of  my  family  and  myself,  I  join 
my  colleagues  today  in  paying  tribute  to 
toe  memory  of  our  late  President.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

It  is  always  an  occasion  for  mourning 
when  untimely  death  removes  a  col- 
league or  high  Government  official  from 
a  posiUon  Of  responsibility  given  to  him 
by  his  fellow  citizens.  This  occasion  is 
all  the  more  sorrowful  not  only  because 
of  the  brutal  and  senseless  way  in  which 
President  Kennedy  was  murdered  but 
because  he  was  still  a  young  man  ener- 
getic and  vital,  who  had  every  right  to 
anticipate  many  years  of  future  service 
to  his  country. 

This  fact  compounds  the  tragedy  and 
deepens  the  sense  of  grief  which  has 
touched  the  country  and  the  world  since 
the  terrible  events  that  transpired  on 


last  November  22.  President  Kennedy 
was  the  first  man  bom  in  this  century 
to  have  been  chosen  for  the  highest  of- 
fice in  the  land  and  he  was  permitted  to 
serve  less  than  3  fun  years  In  the  high 
office  to  which  he  was  called  by  his 
coimtrymen. 

During  the  relatively  brief  period  that 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  permitted  to  serve 
as  our  35th  President,  he  had  succeeded 
in  making  a  tremendous  impact  on  the 
minds  of  the  people  of  our  own  country 
as  well  as  of  the  world.    He  had  great 
personal  charm  which,  coupled  with  a 
friendly  manner,  and  with  a  quiet  dignity 
and  reserve,  endeared  him  to  aU  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.    He  had  a 
quick  wit  that  Included  an   ability  to 
poke  gentle  fun  at  himself.      Added  to 
these  qualities  was  the  strength  of  an 
active  and  inquisitive  mind.    These  per- 
sonal  characteristics   were   easily   con- 
veyed   to    all    the   people    through   the 
modern  media  of  communications     He 
also  made   excellent  use   of   the   more 
traditional  written  word  and  in  this  set 
a   standard   which   wUl   be   difficult   to 
match.      Throughout    President    Ken- 
nedy's tenure  of  office  he  faced  problems 
of  transcendent  importance  to  the  coun- 
try and  the  world.    The  supreme  tragedy 
of  the  event  we  mourn  today,  aside  from 
the  personal  loss  suffered  by  his  immedi- 
ate family,  was  that  he  was  not  permitted 
to  Uve  long  enough  to  view  in  retrospect 
the    completion    of    the    tasks   he    had 
begim. 

This  is  a  time  to  remind  ourselves  and 
^  our  people,  as  well  as  the  people  of 
the  worid,  that  although  differences  of 
political  philosophy  divide  us  we  are  one 
In  our  devotion  and  dedication  to  our 
country;  and  we  are  one  In  our  deter- 
mination to  preserve  the  security  of  our 
country  and  the  freedoms  we  enjoy  as 
American  citizens,  whatever  honest  dif- 
ferences we  may  have  about  how  to  in- 
sure these  goals. 

It  Is  a  shame  that  it  takes  a  tragedy 
of  this  magnitude  to  bring  home  to  aU 
of  us  that  we  can  have  but  one  President 
at  a  time  and  that  whoever  he  may  be  at 
the  moment  all  loyal  Americans  unite 
with  him  In  his  efforts  to  promote  the 
interests  and  security  of  our  country  and 
a  just  and  lasting  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

Mrs.  Jonas  joins  me  in  extending  deep 
and  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  her  children  and  In  a  prayer  that 
God  wUl  comfort  them  in  the  days  and 
years  that  lie  ahead. 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  pray  that 
never  again  within  my  lifetime  shall  this 
beloved  land  be  forced  to  undergo  such 
a  convulsion  as  shook  it  on  Friday  No- 
vember 22,  with  the  monstrous  act  which 
resulted  in  the  death  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  had  appealed  to  the 
higher  motivations  in  all  of  us  He 
sought  to  move  us  to  acUons  based  on  the 
essential  brotherhood  of  mankind  He 
Mked  us  to  think  not  of  ourselves  but  of 
the  oppressed,  the  hungry,  the  diseased 
the  poor,  and  the  elderly.  To  those  of 
us  who  heard  what  he  said,  his  life  was 
a  sermon,  and  because  aU  of  us  are 
human  beings,  we  all  too  frequenUy  ap- 
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plauded   the  words   which  he  gave   us 
without  acting  upon  them. 

His  death  brought  to  the  people  of 
America  and  to  the  people  of  the  world 
first,  disbelief,  next,  shock,  then  dismay 
and  now,  hopefully,  a  rededication  ui 

K?l  ?°^^   *"**   ^   ^^   high   Ideals 
which  he  so  eloquently  set  forth 

Into  my  office  has  poured  mail  from 
my  district  and  from  friends  all  over  the 
country  and  all  over  the  globe.  It  is  per- 
haps as  fitting  a  testimonial  to  the  uni- 
versal appeal  of  President  Kennedy  that 
I  received  this  letter  from  a  Protestant 
minister,  the  Reverend  Herbert  Perry 
doing  missionary  work  in  southern  Rho- 
desia, Africa: 

Dm  Otis:    News  of  President  Kennedys 

death  reached  here  less  than  an  hour  after 

It  happened  (about  10  o'clock  last  evenlnR 

our  time)     We  were  of  course  deeply  shocked 

and  moved,  while  we  stayed  up  listening  to 

t».y°**^'    °'   America   through    the   night 

T^iB  morning  finds    ua    bleary  eyed  and 

!i  *?'-?"*  Btanchly  proud  of  our  country— 

and  of  Kennedy  himself,  who  seemed  such  a 

good  symbol  of  all  that  America  really  means 

and  stands  for. 

I  think  I  shall  always  remember  him  with 
respect  and  gratitude,  and  with  the  feeling 
that  we  have  been  deprived  of  a  leader  as 
near  to  being  essenUal  to  our  future  weU- 

.IJ^f^^T  ?'"°"  "  *"y  "^an  can  be.     It 
can  t  be  denied  that  there'a  a  note  of  angry 
resentment  and  perplexity  In  our  prayers  but 
neither  can  It  be  denied  that  there?  afso  a 
note  of  gratitude  for  having  been  given  such 
a  man  at  such  a  time.     Our  prayers  also  go 
out  the  Nation,  the  Democratic  pLty  L  weU 
as  to  his  family  and  many  friends.  '  But  as 
he  knew  so  weU,  prayers  by  themselves  are 
lar  from  adequate   to  the   tasks  and  chal- 
lenges facing  our  Nation  and  the  world  tpday 
With    something   of    his    energy,   eeal/and 
dedicated  action  In  aU  of  us.  oSr  clvluiaSn 
menMhe*^'  become  more  worthy  of  such 
Pond  regards, 
NoviMBn  23.  1963.  H««b. 
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♦v,"^.^'?^"®"^  tribute  speaks  my  own 
thoughts  better  than  I  can  say  them 

Mr.  KORNEGAY.    Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
gather  here  today  on  this  most  solemn 
occasion  to  pay  tribute  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  to 
express  our  grief   and  shock  over  his 
untimely  and  tragic  death,  we  are  keenly 
aware  that  the  one  to  whom  these  trib- 
utes are  paid  does  not  belong  to  the 
Congress,  the  Federal  Government    or 
Indeed  the  Nation— he  belongs  to 'the 
ages.    The  scope  and  magnitude  of  the 
effect  of  I^esident  Kennedy's  death  on 
the  civilized  worid  is  one  of  the  imponder- 
ables.   The  canvas  containing  the  im- 
print of  his  life  and  personality  Is  so 
broad  that  It  cannot  be  nationally  con- 
tained. 

As  for  my  own  tribute  here  today 
Jet  me  say  that  there  are  times  In  the 
Uyes  of  men  when  through  the  medium 
of  poetry  we  can  best  express  the 
thoughts  that  Ue  within  our  innermost 
s^ves.  The  poem  by  Walt  Whitman, 
O  Captain!  My  Captain!"  holds  for  me 
the  deep  emoUonal  impact  experienced 
in  learning  the  terrible  news  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  death: 

O  Captain  I  My  Captain  I   Our  fearful   trip 

Is  done. 
The    ship    has    weather'd    every    rack,    tHe 

prize  we  sought  la  won. 


The  port  Is  near,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  peopl* 

all  exulting. 
While  f(«low  eyes  the  steady  keel,  the  vessels 

grim  and  daring; 
But  O  my  heart !  heart  I  heart  I 
O  the  bleeding  drops  of  red, 
Where  on  the  deck  my  Captain  llee 
Fallen  cold  and  dead. 

I  am  reminded  of  the  concluding  words 
in  the  message  which  President  Kennedy 
had  designed  for  that  fateful  day  in 
Dallas  and  which  he  was  never  to  deliver, 
and  how  fitUng  these  words  were  to  the 
personality  of  the  man,  who  ever  looked 
to  Providence  for  gvUdance  for  his  per- 
sonal life  and  for  that  of  his  beloved 
country : 

Except  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they 
labor  In  vain  that  build  It:  except  the  Lord 
keep  the  city,  the  watchman  waketh  but  In 
vain. 

Along  with  my  colleagues.  I  had  the 
sorrowful  privilege  of  attending  the  final 
sad  rites  for  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
and  I  observed  with  a  feeling  of  com- 
forting satisfaction  what  a  noble  and 
magnificent  site  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the 
family  had  chosen  for  his  last  resUng 
place.  No  more  appropriate  site  In  the 
vicinity  of  Washington  could  have  been 
found.  As  one  stands  on  the  gently  slop- 
ing hillside  In  the  Arlington  National 
Cemetery,  the  earthly  resting  place  of 
many  of  the  Nation's  heroes,  and  gazes 
over  the  beauUful  waters  of  the  Potomac 
to  the  Nation's  Capitol,  the  memorials 
to  Lincoln  and  Jefferson  and  Washing- 
ton, the  splendid  grandeur  of  the  scene 
grips  the  throat  and  heart,  and  the  lines 
of  William  Wordsworth  come  so  quickly 
and  so  aptly  to  mind: 

Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  mor«  fair  : 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  In  Its  majesty : 
This  city  now  doth  like  a  garment  wear 
The  beauty  of  the  morning;  silent,  bare. 
Ships,  towers,  domes,  theaters,  and  temples 

Open  unto  the  fields,  and  to  the  sky: 
All  bright  and  glittering  In  the  smokeless  air 
Never  did  sun  more  beautifully  steep 
In  his  first  splendor,  valley,  rock,  or  hill; 
Ne'er  saw  I.  never  felt,  a  calm  so  deep  I 
The  river  glldeth  at  Its  own  sweet  will : 
Dear  God  I  the  very  houses  seem  asleep; 
And  all  that  mighty  heart  Is  lying  stiU! 

Our  hearts,  and  the  coUecUve  heart  of 
the  Nation  and  the  civilized  world,  go 
out  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  children 
anc".  to  all  the  Kennedy  family,  for  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  many 
parts,  and  one  of  his  most  Important 
and  endearing  parts  was  his  devotion 
and  his  close  ties  to  his  family.  Mrs. 
Kennedy  has  borne  her  most  grievous 
bereavement  with  a  courage  and  a  no- 
bility worthy  of  the  magnitude  of  her 
loss.  President  Kennedy  now  lies  in  a 
family  plot,  with  his  two  small  children 
by  his  side.  His  widow  and  his  surviv- 
ing little  girl  and  boy.  who  are  cradled 
in  tenderness  In  the  world's  sorrow,  may 
now  visit  the  place  where  not  only  a 
President  lies,  but  where  a  President  lies 
with  his  family.  1 1 

As  we  recall  the  charm  and  the  vitality 
and  the  intellect  and  the  accomplish- 
ments of  this  man,  let  us  momentarily 
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close  the  chapter  of  his  Interment  with 
Stevenson's  moving  "Requiem": 

Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky 
Dig  the  g^ave  and  let  me  He. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 
And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 

This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  me : 
Here  he  llee  where  he  longed  to  be; 
Home  Is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea,' 
And  the  hunter  home  from  the  hill. 

Mr.  HALEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  Is  appro- 
priate that  we.  as  the  Representatives  of 
the  people,  are  gathered  here  today  to 
pay  tribute  to  the  young  man  who  was 
the  35th  President  of  the  United  States 
for  the  people  of  the  Nation— without 
regard  to  race,  creed,  or  political  faith- 
mourn  the  cruel  death  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

No  mere  words  of  mine  can  add  to  the 
fiood  of  tributes  which  have  poured  from 
full  hearts  the  world  over- the  hearts 
of  great  leaders  of  great  nations  but  also 
the  hearts  of  the  men  and  women  in  the 
street — since  President  Kennedy  was  laid 
low  by  bullets  senselessly  fired  by  an 
assassin  with  a  fevered  mind. 

As  is  the  case  with  all  of  us  in  this 
House  of  Representatives  in  which  Jack 
Kennedy  first  served  as  an  elected  official 
of  this  country.  I  am  grieved  by  his 
death,  angered  by  its  manner,  and  share 
in  the  national  shame  that  a  thing  such 
as  this  could  happen  in  our  coimtry. 

I  am  particularly  grieved- for  John 
Kennedy  the  man,  the  husband,  and  the 
father.  None  of  us,  I  am  sure,  can  ever 
forget  the  courage  and  dignity  with 
which  his  widow,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy, bore  her  grief  and  shock  from  the 
time  of  her  husband's  death  until  he  was 
laid  to  rest  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery on  a  day  of  majestic  sadness.  She 
had  more  to  bear  than  most  of  us;  she 
bore  her  burden  better  than  most  of  us. 
I  am  certain  also  that  none  of  us  wili 
forget  the  bewildered  sorrow  of  the 
President's  children,  who  had  so  ob- 
viously adored  their  daddy— and  had 
been  adored  by  him.  My  heart  goes  out 
to  them— as  must.  I  am  sure,  the  hearts 
of  all  of  us  here  today,  and  of  all  Ameri- 
cans. 

I  would  hope  that  for  their  sakes,  and 
for  the  sake  of  our  President  who  has 
been  struck  down  in  the  summer  of  his 
life  and  in  the  service  of  his  country,  that 
we  in  the  Congress,  and  all  of  the  ciU- 
zenry  we  represent,  will  not  let  this 
tragedy  deter  us  from  our  purpose  of 
keeping  this  great  and  free  NaUon,  and  of 
maintaining  its  leadership  in  its  quest 
for  the  freedom  and  dignity  of  all  man- 
kind, and  peace  and  good  will  on  this 
earth. 

I  beUeve  that  our  slain  President  would 
want  us  to  do  this  for  the  country  he 
served.  I  do  not  believe  that  those  of  us 
spared  to  continue  serving  it  could  build 
a  better  memorial  to  John  F.  Kennedy 
than  to  achieve  through  our  actions  a 
better  country  and  a  better  world. 

Mr.  HENDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker. 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is 
dead  and  even  as  we  say  it  with  our 
mouths  and  hear  it  with  our  ears,  we 
cannot  truly  accept  it  in  our  hearts. 

Of  his  death,  many  words  have  been 
spoken  and  written. 
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Of  his  life,  each  of  us  holds  his  own 
fi>ecial  manories. 

Our  Republic  will  be  the  richer  for  his 
service  to  it  and  the  poorer  for  his  un- 
timely passing. 

We  grieve  with  his  widow  and  family 
but  admire  their  spirit  and  unflinching 
courage  of  which  our  departed  leader 
displayed  his  own  full  measure. 

This  is  a  time  for  looking  backward 
without  stopping  and  moving  forward 
without  stumbling.  The  torch  of  lib- 
erty flickered  briefly,  but  was  quickly  re- 
vived by  those  who  indomitably  refuse 
to  let  the  death  of  this  great  man  halt 
the  march  he  led. 

There  are  those  who  would  cast  blame 
upon  many  people  and  many  concepts 
for  the  tragedy  which  has  befallen  us. 
There  are  those  who  deplore  the  weak- 
ness of  the  moral  fiber  of  this  proud  Na- 
tion because  this  act  has  occurred. 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kermedy  met  his  death  not  at  the 
hands  of  a  rebellious  army  or  mob;  not 
by  the  action  of  a  massive  throng  or  even 
a  small  group;  but  because  of  the  twisted 
mind  of  one  unfortunate  creature;  im- 
able,  even,  to  decide  where  to  place  his 
national  allegiance. 

All  elements  of  Amej-lca's  citizenry 
mourned  our  President's  death  and  the 
mighty  of  the  world  marched  behind  his 
widow  to  his  funeral. 

He  left  our  Nation  as  strong  as  he 
found  it;  united,  steadfast,  free,  deter- 
mined to  fulfill  its  destiny  and  a  little 
further  along  the  road  to  lasting  peace. 
Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
can  understand  the  feeling  expressed  to- 
day by  more  senior  Members— men  who 
served  alongside  oin-  late  President  here 
in  Congress,  and  who  therefore  feel  the 
loss  of  a  close  personal  friend.  For 
newer  Members  such  as  myself,  knowing 
the  man  only  as  President,  prevented  this 
same  easy  personal  friendship.  The 
Presidency  Is  Indeed  a  lonely  pinnacle. 
And  yet  what  an  Influence  the  Ken- 
nedy leadership  has  exerted  on  all  of  us. 
It  has  elevated  the  whole  tone  of  govern- 
ment. 

There  was,  first  of  all.  ttie  man's  men- 
tal brilliance.  His  range  of  knowledge 
and  clarity  of  thought  shone  through 
every  meeting  with  press  or  public,  and 
in  every  official  utterance.  I  have  twice 
watched  Mr.  Kennedy  address  great 
crowds  without  manuscript,  yet  with  an 
orderly  arrangement  of  ideas  and  per- 
fect syntax. 

Clarity  of  thought,  in  some  men,  offers 
no  assurance  of  good  works.  It  was  the 
Nation's  good  fortune  that,  in  John  Ken- 
nedy, a  brilliant  mind  was  matched  by 
a  devotion  to  public  service.  Materially 
blessed  by  the  accident  of  birth,  this  man 
could  have  chosen  the  easy  life;  instead, 
the  story  of  his  career  reveals  a  long 
series  of  deliberate  choices — choices  re- 
solved consistently  in  favor  of  exacting 
study,  of  hard  work,  of  physical  danger, 
of  political  risks.  He  despised  the  lazy, 
the  mediocre,  the  satisfled. 

Finally— and  perhaps  most  of  all— the 
name  Kermedy  will  remain  a  synonym 
for  courage.  There  was  the  raw  per- 
sonal courage  of  a  PT  commander  whose 
craft  wfUB   smashed   In   enemy   action. 
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There  was  the  courage  required  In  meet- 
ing, head  on.  the  threat  of  a  hostile  arms 
buildup  in  Cuba.  And  there  were  more 
subtle,  in  some  ways  more  dUBcult  de- 
mands for  courage — the  courage  to  face 
squarely  some  ancient  prejudices  built 
on  religion  and  race.  In  refusing  to 
flinch  before  bigotry.  John  Kennedy  may 
have  left  his  most  lasting  mark. 

Mr.   Speaker,   let   us   hope   that   the 
eternal  beacon  of  Arlington  will  continue 
to  send  its  glow  across  the  river— that  in 
its  light,  those  of  us  who  were  elected 
imder  the  Kennedy  banner,  and  all  who 
serve  in  Congress,  may  be  better,  more 
highminded  and  more  courageous  men 
Mr.      MacOREOOR.     Mr.       Speaker. 
those  of  us  who  stood  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional  Cemetery    on   the   afternoon   of 
November  25  were  deeply  moved  by  two 
emotions  as  we  watched  a  family,  a  na- 
tion, and  the  world's  leaders  pay  their 
final  tribute  to  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. 

We  felt  first  a  great  sorrow  that  the 
life  of  such  a  lively  and  youthful  na- 
tional leader  should  end  so  cruelly  and 
suddenly.  Mr.  Kennedy  had  qualities  of 
greatness.  He  stimulated  the  enthusi- 
asms and  the  imaginations  of  many  of 
our  people  as  few  other  American  Presi- 
dents have  ever  done.  Our  hearts  go  out 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  their  children. 
They  will  continue  to  symbolize  the 
youthful  spirit  of  our  lost  President. 

Our  second  emotion  was  one  of  na- 
tional pride.  Two  such  incredible  and 
fantastic  acts  of  savagery  as  America 
had  witnessed  might  well  have  sparked 
a  serious  outbreak  of  general  violence 
among  a  less  stable  people.  While  de- 
ploring what  did  happen,  we  should  take 
some  satisfaction  in  seeing  that  as  a  na- 
tion our  commonsense  prevailed  and  our 
governmental  continuity  was  carried  for- 
ward. 

It  was  surely  that  national  strength  of 
continuity  together  with  the  spirit  of 
John  P.  Kennedy,  which  brought  such  a 
great  representation  of  the  world's  lead- 
ership to  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
that  day. 

We  have  lost  a  President,  but  we  have 
gained  a  fresh  new  understanding  of  our 
national  purpose.  On  behalf  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Minnesota's  Third  Congression- 
al District,  and  of  the  members  of  my 
family.  I  extend  deepest  sympathy  to  the 
surviving  members  of  the  family  of  John 
P.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  SILER.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  our 
President  was  cut  down  13  days  ago  in 
the  cruelty  of  an  attack  that  shocked  the 
world,  this  Nation  has  drunk  deeply  of 
its  cup  of  bitter  grief  and  poignant  sor- 
row. Our  remorse  has  been  quite  mov- 
ing and  very  real. 

Of  course,  many  of  us  disagreed  with 
President  Kennedy  on  various  subjects. 
And  even  now  in  the  soimd  stability  of 
our  individual  minds  we  feel  that  what- 
ever was  unwise  or  unconstitutional  be- 
fore this  dark  specter  of  death  cast  its 
shadow  over  the  Capitol  is  still  unwise 
and  unconstitutional.  Yet  all  of  us 
greatly  respected  the  President  and 
unanimously  we  honor  him  today  with 
our  eulogies.  None  of  us  would  ever  have 
wished  the  slightest  physical  detriment 
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to  come  upon  the  leader  of  our  Nation  or 
any  of  hia  outstanding  family.  And  we 
pour  out  our  heartfelt  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  all  members  of  the  Ken- 
nedy family  over  their  loss  and  the  bit- 
terness of  this  experience. 

One  reason  I  would  honor  President 
Kennedy  today  and  forever  Is  because  he 
followed  his  country's  flag  in  time  of  war. 
In  the  holocaust  of  a  deadly  war.  some 
of  the  scions  of  very  wealthy  families  do 
not  offer  to  sacrifice  themselves  and 
their  careers.  But  John  Kennedy  did  so 
and  no  doubt  even  went  beyond  the  call 
of  that  which  was  strictly  his  duty.  He 
was  true  to  the  highest  tradiUons  of  all 
the  patriotic  men  and  women  who  ever 
helped  America  smrvlve  In  time  of  armed 
conflict. 

President  Kennedy  was  also  a  good  ex- 
empllflcation   of   the   American   family 
man.    He   cherished   his   children    and 
seized  every  opportunity  to  enjoy  some- 
thing of  a  happy  homelife  with  his  wife 
and  Uttle  ones.    And  thus  he  projected 
himself  as  a  good  image  of  the  well-being 
and  success  of  the  family  leader  here  in 
our  country.     He  wUl  long  be  remem- 
bered for  this  idealistic  conception  he 
presented  before  the  face  of  the  Nation. 
And    now   John   Kennedy   has    gone 
through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  this 
life  and  has  ascended  the  sloping  hillside 
up  to  that  topmost  height  where  life  lets 
go  and  life  at  last  Is  bom.     There  he 
should  find  all  the  dreams  that  he  ever 
lost  on  toilsome  earth.     And  those,  we 
feel,  will  be  good  dreams  out  there  in  the 
continuity  of  eternity. 

Mr.  HARDING.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  all 
probabiUty  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
will  be  one  of  the  most  widely  quoted 
of  our  past  Presidents  in  the  speeches 
that  will  be  delivered  In  America  In  the 
next  100  years.  This  is  because  a  man 
with  his  rare  combination  of  talents  only 
comes  along  once  every  100  years. 

I  first  met  Senator  John  P.  Kennedy 
at  Boise.  Idaho,  in  1958.  I  had  the  op- 
portunity to  renew  our  acquaintance  In 
September  of  1960  at  PocateUo,  Idaho 
when  he  was  seeking  the  Presidency  and 
I  was  a  candidate  for  Congress  from  the 
Second  District  of  Idaho.  I  had  the 
pleasure  to  visit  with  Senator  Kennedy 
on  political  issues  and  the  progress  of 
our  campaigns. 

I  was  so  impressed  that  the  night  be- 
fore the  election  after  I  had  invested 
several  thousand  dollars  and  many 
months  of  hard  work  in  my  own  cam- 
paign for  Congress.  I  told  my  wife  that. 
"If  only  one  of  us  can  win  tomorrow.  I 
hope  that  it  will  be  John  P.  Kennedy  be- 
cause the  country  needs  his  leadership." 
I  was  fully  convinced  that  this  great 
American  had  been  blessed  with  those 
"once  In  a  hundred  years"  qualities  of 
leadership. 

He  had  a  great  sense  of  humor.  I 
now  can  remember  both  privately  and 
publicly  many  of  the  remarks  of  our  late 
President  that  enlightened  the  burdens 
that  his  listeners  were  carrying.  Never 
anything  vulgar  or  smutty,  but  always 
light  and  refreshing. 

He  was  a  powerful  reader.  His  rapid 
reading  rate  of  over  2,000  words  per  min- 
ute and  99  percent  comprehension  filled 


a  mind  that  was  constantly  questing  for 
knowledge.  It  enabled  him  to  keep  up 
with  the  experts  on  the  many  complex 
problems  of  national  defense,  interna- 
tional relations,  and  domestic  prosperity 
He  loved  people.  President  Kennedy 
was  the  gregarious,  outgoing  type.  He 
could  not  get  off  an  airplane  or  go 
through  a  crowd  without  responding  to 
the  friendly  persuasion  that  led  him  to 
shake  hands,  nod.  speak  to  and  show  an 
instant  interest  in  a  person  who  was  a 
complete  stranger.  It  was  this  love  of 
people,  an  outward  friendliness,  that 
enabled  him  to  win  in  a  West  Virginia 
primary  that  had  many  of  his  stanchest 
supporters  convinced  that  he  would 
never  win. 

He  had  an  enthusiasm  for  work 
President  Kennedy  was  a  young  man 
eager,  anticipating,  vibrant,  and  enthusi- 
astic. He  was  alive.  To  a  nation  that 
was  used  to  Presidents  in  their  sixties 
this  young  President  In  his  mIdforUes 
provided  a  picture  of  activity,  bounce 
and  movement.  He  stimulated  others 
around  him  to  respond  to  the  challenges 
of  the  offices  that  they  held. 

He  exuded  confidence.  While  the 
President  was  youthful  and  energetic 
there  was  something  about  his  personal- 
ity that  gave  everyone  an  assurance  that 
he  could  handle  the  job.  All  was  well  as 
long  as  he  was  at  the  helm.  Even  though 
he  was  lighthearted  and  gay,  on  occa- 
sions when  toughness,  determination, 
and  resolution  were  needed,  he  showed 
that  he  had  these  characteristics  In 
ample  quantities.  Whether  he  had  to 
face  Khrushchev  over  missiles  In  Cuba, 
the  big  steel  companies  over  increased 
steel  prices,  and  a  hike  In  inflation,  the 
labor  leaders  who  were  insisting  on  a  cut 
in  the  40-hour  workweek,  Jack  Kennedy 
was  able  to  meet  their  challenges  with  an 
air  of  confidence  that  enabled  him  to 
emerge  the  winner. 

He  was  truly  a  man  that  comes  along 
only  every  100  years.  I  look  back  now 
on  the  many  little  experiences  I  have 
had  at  the  White  House,  the  stag  parties 
In  the  House  gymnasium,  his  addresses 
to  the  Congress,  and  two  chance  encoun- 
ters at  the  funeral  of  our  late  Speaker 
Sam  Raybum  in  Texas  and  recently  on 
the  back  lawn  of  the  White  House  when 
the  President  broke  away  from  his  in- 
tended course  to  walk  out  of  his  way. 
shake  hands,  and  visit  briefly  with  me. 

I  am  exceedingly  grateful  for  this 
friendship  that  I  have  enjoyed  with  one 
of  God's  choicest  sons  and  of  America's 
greatest  leaders.  I  am  grateful  also  that 
I  have  been  one  of  his  stanchest  sup- 
porters in  the  Congress,  not  only  because 
I  was  supporting  a  program  that  was 
preserving  the  peace  and  moving  the 
Nation  progressively  toward  increased 
prosperity,  but  also  because  it  was  the 
program  of  a  great  President. 

We  are  all  going  to  miss  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy,  but  the  greatest 
way  that  we  can  assure  our  appreciation 
for  the  life  of  this  great  man  is  by  re- 
dedicating  ourselves  to  the  ideals  In 
which  he  believed — a  strong  America 
with  equal  rights  and  opportunity  for 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
or  color.    By  following  his  exhortation. 
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"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you,  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." with  meaningful  action  we  too 
make  John  P.  Kennedy's  ideals  our 
Ideals. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  following  are  some 
of  the  many  outstanding  tributes  that 
were  paid  to  our  late  great  President  In 
the  newspapers  of  Idaho: 
(From  the  Blackfoot  (Idaho)  News,  Nov  26 
1963  J 
Hi  Got  thi  Copntry  Moving 

The  bewildering  shock  felt  by  citizens  In 
all  walks  of  life  following  the  assaaelnatlon 
of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  has  been 
shared  by  the  writers  and  news  commen- 
tators of  the  Nation.  Iven  those  who  knew 
him  well  have  appeared  muted  and  dumb 

Perhaps  the  terrible  exhibition  that  proved 
an  anarchUt  with  a  twisted  and  perverted 
mind  can  strike  through  the  most  careful 
protecUon  given  the  Captain  of  the  Nation 
has  been  a  greater  shock  than  can  immedi- 
ately be  understood  or  borne. 

A  man  whom  most  of  the  people  of  the 
NaUon  had  come  to  look  on  as  the  guardian 
Of  our  rights  and  our  peace  and  as  a  great 
and  good  man  has  been  stricken  dead 

It  is  frightening  to  think  that  any' one  of 

^^^fl^'^^'  ^"^^  ^^  P'"°P«'-  ^^^^  men- 
tality, has  such  power  to  strike  a  blow  at  the 

entire  Nation  by  strUting  down  Its  chosen 
representative.  ^-uooen 

As  we  have  taken  counsel  of  our  fears  we 
have  become  Introspective.  What  U  It  In  our 
".H  °^^  character  that  permits  the  growth 
fl^M  *^  .^**.*  °'  ""*  highest  IdealUm  ever  to 
find  fruit  m  a  national  culture,  and  beside 
It  the  radicalism  and  hatred  that  more  often 
than  In  any  other  land  kills  our  greatest 
chosen  leaders? 

God  save  America,  and  save  us  from  our 
hatreds  As  we  ponder  the  meaning  of  the 
death  of  John  P.  Kennedy  we  have  all  won- 
dered what  is  In  our  own  hearts  that  makes 
possible  the  horrible  and  frightful  In  our 
national  life. 

Many  men  of  abilities  with  words  wlU  try 
to  tell  what  the  life  and  example  of  John  P 
Kennedy  meant  to  the  United  States  and  to 
the  world.  Each  of  us  would  like  to  speak  an 
thof.^  ?f  °'  gratitude.  Poorly  expressed 
though  It  may  be  I  should  like  to  add  a  word 
of  appreciation  for  what  I  think  he  has  done 
for  our  country. 

Prior  to  the  year  1960  he  was  to  me  simply 
a  young  eastern  politician  with  an  enthusias- 
tic local  following.  As  a  member  of  the  op- 
pos  te  pollUcal  party,  there  was  considerable 
indifference  toward  his  effort  to  achieve  the 
nomlnaUon  of  his  party  for  the  highest  office 
of  the  land. 

It  Is  weU  to  remember  the  context  of  the 
times.  To  me  It  seemed  the  most  Important 
task  was  the  preservation  of  peace  In  the 
world.  At  the  helm  was  President  Elsen- 
hower, perhaps  not  a  great  President,  but  a 
good  man  who  appeared  to  be  approaching 
peatness  by  hU  determlnaUon  to  let  his 
heart  rule  In  assuming  the  road  to  inter- 
national conciliation. 

Alarm  grew  as  It  became  apparent  that 
elements  In  this  country  were  as  willing  to 
prevent  the  approach  to  conciliation  as 
were  some  of  our  opponents.  Then  came  the 
culmination  of  reaction  with  the  sickening 
U-2  affair;  its  clumsy  handling  by  the  men 
around  President  Elsenhower  and  the  appar- 
ent  blasting  of  further  efforts  toward  concll- 
lation. 

The  voice  of  the  then  Senator  Kennedy 
gave  evidence  that  hope  might  yet  remain 
Here  was  a  man  to  be  watched. 

IXirlng  the  Infighting  prior  to  the  Demo- 
cratic NaUonal  ConvenUon.  the  man  Ken- 
nedy appeared  blurred  by  his  political  orga- 
nlaation  that  was  awesome  In  Its  efficiency 
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But  with  the  nomination  secured,  John  F. 
Kennedy  emerged   to  speak  hope,  courage 
and  good  cheer  with  his  promise  to  get  the 
country  moving  again. 

There  was  one  small  incident  In  the  cam- 
paign that  brought  home  to  me  the  fact 
that  Kennedy  was  the  man  the  Nation 
needed. 

In  the  course  of  the  fall  of  1960,  the  Rever- 
end Martin  Luther  King,  the  great  civil  rights 
crusader,  was  taken  Into  custody  In  a  city 
of  Georgia.  Clrcimistances  surrounding  the 
case  Indicated  that  his  life  might  be  endan- 
gered, as  the  life  of  any  outspoken  Negro 
Is  In  danger  In  some  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

Senator  John  P.  Kennedy  caUed  Mrs  King 
offering  her  assurance  that  he  would  do  all 
In  his  power  to  Insure  the  safety  of  her 
husband;  then  called  the  Governor  of  Oe<M-- 
gla  to  point  out  to  him  that  the  Nation's 
eyes  were  upon  the  State. 

Some  chose  to  call  that  an  act  of  political 
expediency. 

As  one  who  Is  proud  that  the  blood  of 
aboUtlonlst  forebears  runs  in  his  veins  and 
who  has  revered  Abraham  Lincoln  as  the 
statesman  of  modern  history  who  cared  most 
for  the  common  man,  I  thrilled  to  a  man 
with  political  courage  who  reacted  from  the 
heart  In  a  case  where  more  votes  were  likely 
to  be  lost  rather  than  gained. 

(Do  you  remember  his  message  to  the  Na- 
tion the  night  of  the  riot  on  the  campus  of 
the  University  of  Mississippi?  And  the  reac- 
tion later  reported  by  its  central  figure 
James  Meredith,  the  object  of  unlimited 
hatred  and  scorn,  who  for  the  first  time  In 
his  life  felt  the  majesty  of  the  power  of 
the  United  States  on  the  side  of  a  Negro, 
and  who  thrilled  to  the  words  "Mr.  Mere- 
dith" from  the  Ups  of  the  President.) 

I  consider  It  fortunate  that  on  two  occa- 
sions It  was  possible  to  meet  In  rather  small 
groups  with  John  P.  Kennedy.  The  first 
was  at  the  press  conference  In  Pocatello  held 
In  connection  with  one  of  the  first  political 
speeches  of  his  campaign  of  1960.  The  other 
was  m  company  with  a  small  group  of  Idaho 
newspaper  publishers  Invited  to  dinner  with 
him  at  the  White  House. 

At  the  first  I  was  Impressed  with  his 
youthfulness;  his  Idealism;  his  utter  hon- 
esty. ("What  is  Bums  Creek?  I've  never 
heard  of  It.") 

At  the  latter  I  was  Impressed  by  his  growth 
m  2  years;  by  the  easy  manner  In  which  he 
carried  the  burdens  of  his  office;  by  his  grasp 
of  the  situation;  by  his  utter  frankness  In 
answering  any  question;  by  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  hesitate  or  say  that  anything  was 
off  the  record.  (The  plea  for  discretion  came 
later  from  Pierre  Salinger.) 

Such  affairs  are  valuable  perhaps  In  the 
process  of  confirming  or  reversing  opinions 
fOTmerly  held.  Prom  both  I  emerged  con- 
fident that  the  man  who  had  been  the  center 
of  all  eyes  was  worthy:  in  the  first  case  of 
a  chance  to  assume  the  burden  of  the  Pres- 
idency; in  the  second  that  he  was  doing  a 
good  Job.  ** 

In  the  2  years  and  10  months  that  John 
r.  Kennedy  was  President  of  the  United 
States  I  felt  that  the  peace  of  the  world  was 
secure  in  his  hands  because  I  felt  sure  he 
thought  the  thoughts  of  the  average  man 
and  woman  much  better  than  they  could 
think  or  express  them. 

As  a  Protestant,  proud  of  much  of  the 
heritage  of  the  Reformation.  I  am  grateful 
to  him  for  a  demonstration  of  the  unity  of 
our  conunon  Christian  heritage. 

As  a  citizen  otf  the  Unitwl  BUtes  I  proudly 
claim  that  he  fulfilled  his  promise  to  get 
the  country  moving  again.  He  has  pointed 
the  direction  of  humanity,  of  brotherhood 
of  decency.  The  country  has  started  moving 
along  those  lines. 
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It  wfll  move  faster  because  of  his  martyr- 
dom. I  believe  this  devoutly  and  can  see 
no  other  explanation  of  the  meaning  of  his 

[Prom  the  Idaho  Palls  Post  Register] 
The  Unspeakable  Loss 
w  The  President  dead.  No  one  could  believe 
It  at  first.  But  as  the  wire  services  halting- 
ly unraveled  the  shocking  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  Friday,  incredulity  slowly 
txirned  to  revulsion. 

Who  would  do  such  a  thing?    Why? 

In  the  fevered  brain  of  an  assassin,  reason 
has  long  since  been  assassinated  Itself— klUed 
by  the  worst  malignancy  of  the  human  race 
extremism,  in  this  emotional  myopia  weird 
causes  are  Justified,  might  makes  right,  the 
end  Justifies  the  means,  and  hatred  Is  puri- 
fied. And  tragically,  in  this  mental  blur  the 
assassin  of  ten  conceives  himself  a  patriot  of 
some  kind. 

Extremism  is  the  total  antithesis  to  this 
Nation  6  grand  covenant,  a  nation  under  law 
Within  the  scope  of  the  law,  you  may  critl-* 
cize  the  President  or  castigate  his  programs 
and  maneuver  for  his  and  their  defeat  But' 
all  within  the  pale  of  the  law. 

In  Dallas,  Tex..  Friday,  November  22,  1963 
an  ugly  symbol  of  extremism  In  effect  pro- 
claimed-! am  the  only  right;  there  la  no 
law  but  mine  and  the  gim. 

It  may   timi  out  to  be  a  most  isolated 
symbol— but  Just  as  ugly.  »oiatea 

This  incredibly  inhumane  thing  which 
happened  in  Dallas  Friday  can  never  be  ex- 
plained. No  explanation  suffices  This 
young,  vigorous,  and  Impressively  Intelligent 
leader  was  sUenced  at  the  very  pinnacle  of 
his  thrust  for  an  always  emerging  America 
He  was  a  President  who  could  stir  his  fol- 
lowers, excite  them  to  dreams  of  new  Iron- 

President  Kennedy  had  an  unusual  warmth 
unusual  courage,  and  patriotism.  Peoole 
who  disagreed  strenuously  with  him  as 
President,  admired  him  as  a  man  as  well  as 
a  leader.  ^^  *' 

Only  two  Impulses  survive  in  the  forlomlv 
^^  a^termath-one  of  inexpressible  sym- 
M,l  V°'-?*    Kennedy   famUy,    especUlly 

A  strange,  stifilng  hush  setUes  over  the 
land  as  the  RepubUc  makes  Its  transition 
aadly  but  firmly  to  a  new  leaderahir^NeS 
frontiws,  chauenged  so  aggressively  by  Pr«S- 
J^^^«^«»y.   await   a    new  matchlnT  to 

Certainly  Friday,  November  22.  was  a  black 
day  in  the  history  of  this  Nation  and  toe 
world. 

(From  the  Rigby  Star  J 
Here  and  These 


(By  Hope) 

America  hung  its  head  in  grief  and  shame 

Friday  after  an  assassin's  bullet  in  Dallas 

Tex.,    took    the    life    of   President   John   f" 

Kennedy.  «"««   *■. 

.^^*^,''     despicable,     unbelievable,     in- 
credible^   were  the  general  reacUons  of  the 
mass    Of    American    people    as    they   rallied 
from  the  first  shock  of  the  news.  ,  Whatever 
their  pontics,  their  religion,  their  staUon  S 
me,   they  were  shocked  and  saddened    for 
this  was  not  only  the  death  of  the  President 
of    the    United   States,   but   of   a   husband 
father,  son,  and  brother,  an  American  who 
had  served  his  country  from  the  war  in  the 
South  Pacific  until  the  moment  of  his  death 
And  his  death  came  through  an  assassin's 
bullet,   a   fanatic,    who   had   forsworn   aUe- 
glance  to  this  Nation. 

There  are  very  few  who  are  not  genuinely 
grieved  that  this  young,  InteUigent  and 
energetic  President  was  felled  whUe  on  a 
mission  of  good  will  and  friendliness.  Un- 
like the  three  other  Presldenu  of  the  United 
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8tat««  who  were  a*8a««lnat«d.  Preaident  Ken- 
nedy ia  Mid  to  have  died  Immediately — the 
othen  lingered  on  for  a  time. 

If.  out  of  the  tragic  death  of  President 
Kennedy,  the  people  may  learn  that  hate  U  a 
cancer  upon  the  heart  of  the  human  family; 
that  unleM  we  aa  a  people  and  a  nation 
become  more  appreciative,  more  loyal,  more 
dedicated  to  upholding  the  Ideala  of  thU 
country,  we  are  going  to  fall.  Moral  degen- 
eration can  and  will  set  in. 

Fifty-three  nations,  including  kings  and 
queens,  came  to  pay  homage  to  our  martyred 
Preaident,  a  day  of  national  mourning  was 
set  a«lde  that  we  Americans  could  revalue 
our  aims  and  purposes  In  life.  Now  we  are 
In  a  so-day  period  of  mourning  for  President 
Kennedy  and  the  world  in  retrospect  will  see 
the  picture  of  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  her 
magnificent  courage  and  dignity  during  the 
days  just  past. 

I  asked  a  Rlgby  high  school  senior  his  re- 
actions: "I  Just  couldn't  believe  that  It  could 
happen  in  America,  we  were  stunned."  It 
has  happened  here.  Let's  take  stock  of 
ourselvee. 

(From  the  Rexburg  (Idaho)  Standard    Nov 
26.  1963) 
To  HoNoa  His  Mcmobt 
When  a  leader  of  great  power  and  presence 
and  capacity  for  good  dies  in  office,  the  cause 
to  which  he  gave  leadership  suffers  grievous 
loss.     President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  such 
a  man.     The  cause  he  served,  and  so  elo- 
quently   led.    was    the    threefold    cause    of 
human  dignity  and  equality  and  freedom. 

Though  President  Kennedy  is  dead,  struck 
down  most  fouUy  by  an  assassin's  han*.  the 
cause  he  championed  as  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  free  world  lives  on.  We  who  survive 
him  can  best  honor  his  memory  by  doing  all 
In  our  power  to  advance  that  cause,  which 
la  the  very  cause  for  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

Guidance  for  the  difficult  time  ahead  may 
be  taken  from  the  Immortal  words  spoken  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  that  solemn  occasion  at 
Gettysburg  almost  exactly  a  centiu7  ago. 
For  President  Kennedy  died  in  defense  of 
freedom  as  truly  as  did  those  who  feU  on  that 
historic  field  of  battle.  In  these  dayt.  of  pro- 
foimd  national  sorrow  it  is  appropriate  to 
reflect  on  Lincoln's  exhortation  to  his  fellow 
Americans  "that  from  these  honored  dead  we 
take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devoUon— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

To  resolve  thus  and  to  act  thus — that  Is 
the  task  to  which  we  must  now  turn  our 
minds.  This  Is  so  even  though  grief  and  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  will  far  outlast  the  initial 
period  of  outraged  shock  at  the  murderous 
act  in  Dallas.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves  the 
luxury  of  heedless  sorrow.  The  forces  that 
work  against  the  realization  of  man's  highest 
dreanu  remain  strong  and  malignant.  Those 
forces  must  now  be  countered  with  new 
dedication,  so  that  President  Kennedy's 
martyrdom  in  the  fullness  of  life  shall  indeed 
not  have  been  in  vain. 

The  heaviest  bxirden  falls  upon  Lyndon  B 
Johnson,  who  became  President  the  moment 
John  F.  Kennedy  succumbed  to  the  assassin's 
biniets.  But  all  citizens  must  in  some  meas- 
ure share  that  burden.  In  his  first  pubUc 
utterance  as  Chief  Executive,  President 
Johnson  said  this  to  the  American  people- 
"I  will  do  my  best.  That  is  all  I  can  do  I 
ask  your  help— and  God's."  It  is  a  commit- 
ment, and  a  chaUenge  worthy  of  the  best  that 
la  In  all  of  ua. 
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it  should  have.  To  those  of  us  In  Butte 
County  the  news  was  heard  in  shocked  dis- 
belief, and  then  accepted  in  numbing  grief. 
Our  President  U  dead,  and  forever  it  must 
be. 

With  acceptance  of  death  came  compassion 
for  his  widow  and  the  two  children  who  will 
grow  up  with  only  vague  memories  of  the 
great  man  who  was  their  father.  And  we 
selfishly  wonder  what  the  sudden  changes 
in  the  Nation's  leadership  will  mean  to  us. 

Our  President  is  dead,  but  his  high  ideals 
his  compassion  for  mankind  the  world  over 
live  on.  Many  of  us  were  critical  of  the 
office  and  for  this  there  is  no  shame.  Some- 
times In  pettiness  we  heaped  bitter  scorn 
upon  the  man.  and  we  would  have  those 
words  unspoken. 

It  U  a  Judgment  against  us  that  this  man 
had  to  die  to  bring  out  much  of  the  decency 
in  mankind.  It  may  be  hoped  that  this 
tragedy  may  enlarge  the  desire  In  all  people 
to  unite  in  a  world  free  from  hatred  and 
bigotry  and  greed.  That  we  may  now  realize 
and  put  aside  the  petty  differences  and  unite 
to  carry  on  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  hopes 
of  a  world  of  freedom,  equality,  and  love. 

We  have  the  power.  May  God  grant  us  the 
will. 


December  5 


^  P""*^*"  'unction  of  Government  to 
provide  the  remedy,  and  he  has  not  hesitated 
to  call  upon  the  resources  of  Government 
lo  tnat  end. 

In  reference  to  the  phrase  that  sounded 
like  a  clarion  In  his  Inaugural  address.  John 
F.  Kennedy  never  asked  what  the  country 
could  give  him  pei%onally:  instead  It  has 
been  he  who  has  given  his  country  and 
the  world  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 

So  our  leader  has  fallen,  victim  of  one 
who  could  not  have  been  other  than  a  de- 
mented and  tortured  assassin.  So  in  the 
tradition  of  nations  we  now  must  rally 
around  a  new  leader  and  press  forward  to- 
d"tln  achievement     of    our     naUonal 


[From  the  Owyhee  Chronicle) 
Mankind  Walks  a  Nakbow  Lkdge 

The  tragedy  which  deprived  America  of  its 
President  should  awaken  all  to  the  shocking 
price  of  fanaticism  and  hate-filled  thinking 
and  arouse  In  each  of  us  a  reevaluatlon. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  often  reiter- 
ated "mankind  walks  a  narrow  ledge."  Never 
before  have  Americans  walked  a  narrower 
ledge  than  we  walk  today.  Never  before  have 
we  faced  a  more  compelling  need  to  erase  this 
mesmerism  of  hate  which  turns  race  against 
race,  brother  against  brother,  culminating  in 
this  tragic  event. 

The  savage  irony  Is  that  President  Ken- 
nedy, who  had  buoyant  faith  in  reason  and 
was  an  advocate  of  rational  discourse  was 
cut  down  by  the  very  fanaticism  that  as  Pres- 
ident he  sought  to  contain. 

But  his  death  wUl  not  be  in  vain  If  it  be- 
comes the  turning  point  toward  a  rational 
approach  to  the  solution  of  todays  crucial 
Usues— If  it  has  shocked  us  back  from  the 
brink  of  the  ledge. 


(From  the  Arco  (Idaho)  Advertiser 
Nov.  28,  1963] 
Apology  to  a   PRxamurr 
The  cruel  and  senseless  murder  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  shocked  the  world,  and  weU 


[From  the  Idaho  Statesman] 
Ou»  Lkadeb  Has  Falucn 
Profound  shock  and  deep  and  bitter  sor- 
row occasioned  by  the  enormously  tragic 
death  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  must 
inevitably  be  shared  by  every  rlghtmlnded 
individual. 

In  the  gloom  that  Is  spread  over  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  philosophical  and  polit- 
ical difference  In  which  he  was  Inevitably 
involved  pale  now  into  insignificance  as  all 
of  us  are  imlted  in  a  common  grief. 

It  la  a  moment  In  which  attention  Is  fo- 
cxised  upon  John  P.  Kennedy  as  an  Individ- 
ual of  high  Ideals,  of  dedication  and  of 
courage. 

A  product  of  his  times,  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  called  to  national  leadership  in  a  period 
of  widely  prevailing  uncertainty  and  perhaps 
of  epochal  transition  Involving  the  clash 
of  strongly  conflicting  forces.  He  has  ful- 
mkKi  his  part  stoutly,  conscientiously  and 

It  has  been  his  prime  purpose  to  mini- 
mize the  conflict  and  to  do  all  within  his 
power  to  make  this  country  and  the  world 
a  better  place  for  all  mankind  to  live. 

It  U  perhaps  that  as  an  outstanding  hu- 
manitarian his  memory  will  be  enshrined 
as  has  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  human  wants  and  needs.     In  his  book  It 


(From   the  Idaho  Sunday  Journal,  Nov    24 
1963) 

Assassins  Bull«t  Takxs  a  Cotnuoxous 
Lkadeb 

The  hopes  and  fears  of  180  million  Ameri- 
cans  center  upon  the  Presidency  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  with  a  white  heat.  Controversy 
and  conflict  Is  a  part  of  the  Intense  pres- 
sures upon  the  solitary  man  who  bears  the 
burden  of  that  exalted  office.  Love,  and 
bate.  too.  focus  there.  We  know  now,  with 
stunned  bewilderment,  that  one  warped 
mind  can  rob  our  Nation  and  the  world 
of  Its  elected  leader  In  an  Instant  We  are 
reminded  "In  the  midst  of  life,  we  are  in 
death."  •"«=   m 

John  P.  Kennedy,  the  man.  was  a  young 
vital,  courageous  leader,  wise  beyond  his 
years,  a  loving  husband  and  father  The 
human  tragedy  of  the  swift  and  ugly  as- 
sassination shames  the  Nation,  and.  In  fact 
the  human  race. 

Youth  and  charm  and  grace  characterized 
the  Kennedy  family  in  the  White  House 
Tb^  were  a  part  of  American  life,  not  aloof 

Youngest  of  our  Presidents,  John  P   Ken- 

^uLi^"?.f  V'°'"  ^'^  "^^^^  J"**"^*^'  '°r  true 
equality  of  human  and  clvU  rights.     What 

Mstorys  verdict  may  be,  we  cannot  foresee 

f^tl^tL^^'T''.'  ^1  «™*>«*»«d  qualities  which 
attracted  admiration  of  mlUlons,  the  envy 
and  hate  of  few. 

oK^  '°''*'^  *°**  gracious  wife,  his  charming 

n?Jl  ;  *^f  *^'"*'''  '^**  "^«  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy of  all  reaches  fuUlely  out  to  them 

Profound  changes  no  one  can  foresee  were 
set    n  motion  by  the  deadly  aim  of  the  as- 

SAS8in. 

But  the  headlong  pace  of  history  waits 
not  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  now  our  Presi- 
dent. Even  m  the  hour  of  his  grief  the 
weight  of  office  begins  its  unremitUng  pres- 

We  can  be  thankful  for  the  enduring 
structure  of  our  Government  that  does  no! 
falter  or  fall  under  the  stress  of  change  and 

We  can  be  thankful  that  President  John- 
son Is  as  well  prepared  as  any  man  can  be 
to  assume  the  mantle  of  leadership  He  has 
courage  and  strength,  experience  and  faith 

rt-IJ^t*^*"  ^I^^  '°''  *^*  "Chappy  family  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  forced  to  leave.  We  can 
pray  for  God's  help  which  President  John- 
son besought  m   taking  the  oath  of  office 

ourselv'^*  '°'  **  ^'""^  '**  "^*  ^°'"'**  *"**  '°' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  proud  to  join  my 
colleagues  and  the  above  representatives 
of  the  Idaho  press  in  paying  tribute  to 
our  late  and  great  President  John  F 
Kennedy. 

On  behalf  of  all  of  the  people  of  Idaho, 
I  want  to  express  our  sympathy  to  his 
beloved  and  courageous  wife  and  com- 
panion.   Her  courage  and  bravery  have 
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been  eloquently  described  in  the  foUow- 
ing  editorial: 

(From   the   Gooding   (Idaho)    Leader,   Nov. 

28, 1963] 

OuK  Nation  Goes  On— a  Woman's  CouaAOE 

(By  Herb  Love) 

Among  the  tragic  events  of  the  past  few 
days  one  fact  has  booome  more  and  more 
apparent— the  courage  of  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy. Perhaps  one  In  a  million  could  see  her 
husband  shot  at  her  side,  hold  his  bleeding 
body  In  her  arms,  accompany  him  to  the  hos- 
pltal  and  then  home  to  Washington  and 
attend  all  the  last  services  of  that  husband 
without  evidence  of  tears  or  hysteria 

Those  who  viewed  the  scenes  as  eyewit- 
nesses or  by  television  have  marveled  at  her 
incredible  composure  and  at  her  Iron  con- 
trol of  her  emotions  and  actions. 

Her  bloodstained  dress  that  she  wore 
through  those  first  long  hours  might  well  be 
preserved  as  a  symbol  of  the  bravery  of  an 
American  woman. 

She  has  been  an  exceptional  First  Lady 

^r^^J;*"*  ^°***'*  ^^****  '^^^  »n  securing  the 
friendship  of  other  nations.     Her  education 

K   ^.  f!°^  *"**  personality  helped  her  hus- 
band, the  President.  In  many  ways 

Her  courage  will  long  be  remembered.  She 
I  "nT  '^*  ^°''*  and  respect  of  all  Amer- 

To  tWs  lovely  lady,  Jacqueline,  their 
two  children.  Carohne  and  John  Jr  his 
wonderful  parents  and  outstanding  and 
talented  brothers  and  sisters,  I  offer  the 
sympathy,  condolence,  love,  and  prayers 
of  the  people  of  Idaho 

rr.^\^^?^^^^^-    ^r-  Speaker,  we 
meet  today  to  honor  one  of  the  noblest 
Americans  of  our  Nation's  history.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
T  ^  35th  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  P.  Kennedy  had  to  contend  with 
some  of  the  most  terrible  challenges  and 
dangers  our  Republic  has  known     The 
nature  and  gravity  of  those  Presidential 
burdens  are  known  in  part  to  all  of  us. 
but  I  doubt  if  any  man  who  has  not  held 
our  Nation's  most  exalted  office  can  fully 
appreciate  them. 

For  me,  the  greatest  quality  of  our 
country's  35th  President  was  his  cour- 
age. 

In  a  time  which  sorely  tried  the  soul 
and  spir  t  of  every  thoughtful  man.  John 
Pit^erald  Kennedy  faced  danger  and 
connict  with  high  cpurage  and  true 
gallantry.  i 

The  quality  of  bravfeay  which  he  ex- 
emplifled  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  in  World 
War  n  served  the  Nation  well  in  the 
years  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  service  as 
President. 

During  this  brief  but  memorable  pe- 
riod our  Nation  and  the  world  stood  at 
the  precipice  of  thermonuclear  war  and 
saw  many  parts  of  the  world  torn  and 
divided  by  strife  and  revolution. 

The  calm,  determined  courage  with 
which  President  Kennedy  faced  and 
dealt  with  these  crises  wiU  be  an  en- 
during inspiration  to  every  American 
just  as  I  am  sure  his  brave  example  In- 
spired our  late  President's  gallant  widow 
In  the  trying  days  which  have  followed 
the  tragedy  of  November  22. 

To  the  family  of  our  late  President 
and  especially  to  his  fine  children  and 
their  brave  mother.  I  join  my  colleagues 
today  in  this  expression  of  deepest  sym- 
pathy. 
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In  closing.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like 
to  quote  several  lines  from  the  poem  by 
David  Randolph  Milsten.  written  In  trib- 
ute to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy: 
Tlie  world  will  know  and  long  remember 
That  peace  was  his  constant  goal 
Surely  for  such  an  illustrious  son 
There  is  an  immortal  role. 

If  prayer  can  be  the  passport 
To  the  presence  of  Almighty's  gface 
The  whole  universe  has  Joined  to 
See  him  safely  to  his  place. 

Dear  God.  his  soul  is  yours  forever 
He  has  come  to  you  without  despair 
And  we  pray  that  what  he  sought 
WiU  be  waiting  for  him  there. 

Mr.   YOUNG.     Mr.   Speaker,   in   this 
hour  of  great  national  sorrow,  I  take  this 
opportunity  and  time  to  join  my  col- 
leagues In  paying  tribute  to  our  late  be- 
loved, and  respected  President.  John  F 
Kennedy— the  latest  martyr  In  the  cause 
or  freedom-.    Our  sorrow  is.  of  course 
exceeded  by  the  pride  and  respect  that  we 
hold  for  this  great  American.     Few  men 
m  history,  at  his  age.  have  left  such  an 
impress  on  the  times  or  such  a  mark 
of  leadership  and  courage  as  a  matter 
Of  course  in  his  everyday  existence.    In 
his  everyday  life.   John  Kennedy  dis- 
played such  a  purity  of  purpose  that  his 
very  nature  seemed  to  exclude  any  con- 
sideration of  fear  or  uncertainty.    The 
fortitude  that  brought  him  through  the 
greatest  war  of  all  time  characterized  his 
conduct  of  the  greatest  office  of  all  time— 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States 

In  this  day  of  labels,  many  were  ap- 
plied to  the  President,  but  no  label,  save 
that  of  "American."  was  properly  ap- 
phcable.  Liberal,  conservaUve  or  mod- 
erate—whatever the  issue— If  the  matter 
was  of  consequence  to  the  Nation,  one 
could  always  be  sure  that  President 
Kennedy  would  do  whatever  to  him  ap- 
peared to  be  in  the  best  interest  of  the 
country. 

We  sorrow  in  his  passing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
but  his  legacy  of  courage  and  love  of 
country  wiU  always  be  with  us 
T  ^f:5^GAN  of  Georgia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  still  find  it  hard  to  realize  that  John 
Rtzgerald  Kennedy  is  dead.  November 
Zl^^J^t  ^^^^  since— just  as  the  life 
and  activities  of  John  F.  Kennedy— will 
long  live  in  the  minds  of  citizens  in  the 
First  District  of  Georgia  as  well  as  other 
parts  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

Some  of  the  most  eloquent  tributes  to 
our  late  President  have  come  from  the 
pens  of  citizens  in  the  district  which  I 
am  privileged  to  represent  in  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States. 

I  include  a  few  of  the  many  editorials 
which  have  been  published  in  connec- 
tion with  this  tragic  event  in  our  Na- 
tion s  history : 

(From  the  Savannah  Morning  News 
Savannah.  Ga.,  Nov.  23,  1963]      ' 
John  F.  Kennidt 
K,^  *   country  which   he  served    both   in 
bloody  war  and  in  uneasy  peace,  as  a  young 
Navy  lieutenant,  as  a  Member  of  Congress 
and  then  as  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy gave  the  full  measure  of  his  devotion 
When  he  was  slain  yesterday  by  an  assas- 
sin s  bullet,  the  36th  President  of  the  United 

t^^  r."  i*  y**"  °'**'    He  had  not  com- 
pleted  his  first  term  in  offlce,  and  he  had 
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much  more  to  give  to  his  country  and  to  hU 
fellow    Americans.    His    loss    la    a    national 

Our  Nation  Is  outraged  by  the  evil  which 
was  conunltted  on  Friday,  November  22   and 

^»oH  f*"*"^'  ^^*'  stricken.  We  bow  our 
?,!^',  ^°'°"^''*''K  ^"^  ^"^  prayer  for  our 
slain  leader's  family,  and  we  ask  ourselvM, 
How  could  this  happen  here?" 
But  it  has  happened,  and  the  grieving  Na- 
tion must  also  pray  for  the  man  who  has 
succeeded  to  the  Presidency  with  all  iS  aw" 
some  responsibilities  and  travaU 

HJ?*£f\f.^^  *°  ^*^*^^  ^°^^  ^-  Kennedy 

t!^h'***1^*""'"  "^'^  '"""^  1°  ti^e  hands  of 
Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  who  will  need  the 

hPin'^^*'''*  ^""PP^^  o'  a  united  nation  to 
help  him  carry  on. 

-niat  John  F.  Kennedy  should  have  died 
in  such  a  manner,  that  a  President  of  this 
country  should  be  the  victim  of  such  a  crime 
Is  the  greatest  tragedy  of  aU.     But  Mr  Ken- 
nedy was  a  man  of  courage  who  had  risked 

nf  h  i  H,T"  """"  °^^  '°  **»«  performance 
of  his  duties,  and  we  recall  the  moving  words 
he  spoke  in  his  inaugural  address:  'Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country  " 

r'^°«°'*"*''°"''*  '*°  ™°™  *^an  to  lay  down 
Gods^eatest  gift,  life,  in  his  nation's  serv- 

:.    ^.  "  ^"  ^t*^  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 35th  President  of  the  Uni^  States 


(From  the  Savannah  Evening  Press,  Nov  23 

1963] 

John    Fitzgerald   Kjennidt 

nf'^th^^TT^.f^^cf''*  Kennedy,  36th  President 
of  the  United  States,  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  to  the  Nation's  highest  fSo^lbUlty 
Is  dead  from  an  assassin's  buUet 
.J^^l  Americans  stUl  find  it  difficult  to  ac- 
cept the  awesome  truth  of  what  has  hap- 
P®^  Yesterday  morning  he  was  the  vital 
leader  around  whom  the  course  of  national 
and  world  events  revolved.  Today  he  is 
d^  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  is  Presi- 

The  enormity  of  events  that  have  taken 
place  in  the  last  few  hours  is  so  vast  that 
words  are  incapable  of  encompassing  its  sig- 
nificance. The  full  implications  cannot  even 
be  guessed  at  this  time. 

Perhaps  President  Johnson's  simple  elo- 
quence, stemming  from  his  personal  grief 
and  profound  understanding  of  the  responsi- 
bility that  had  suddenly  and  unexpectedly 
been  placed  upon  his  shoulders,  is  all  that 
can  be  said  at  thU  time:  "I  wiU  do  my  best 
J^?b!?  *"  ^  *^*°  ^°     I  '^  your  help-snd 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  personal  popu- 
larity was  something  the  poll  takers  and 
analysts  had  tried  in  vain  to  chart.  That 
his  presence  struck  a  responsive  chord  in 
millions  of  Americans  Is  undeniable  He 
was  an  embodiment  of  mid-20th  century 
generations  now  in  charge  of  the  destiny  of 
thU  Nation,  and  as  such  he  was  a  symbol 
Of  hope  for  new  conditions  which  are  stiU 
evolving  and  which  are  yet  to  be  fully  com- 
prehended. '  ^^ 

Whatever  reservations  and  doubts  there 
nuiy  have  been  about  President  Kennedy's 
specific  proposals  for  meeting  the  challenges 
of  our  times,  there  was  an  implicit  appreci- 
ation of  his  willingness  to  Uve  in  the  present 
and  look  toward  the  future.  He  saw  the 
second  half  of  our  century  as  offering  a 
"New  Frontier"  for  American  aspirations  and 
political  sloganism  aside.  It  was  a  phrase 
that  captured  the  imagination  of  a  nation 
born  in  a  pioneering  spirit  of  freedom  and 
individual  opportunity. 

Every  American  today  Is  searching  himself 
for  the  full  ImpUcations  of  the  tragedy 
played  out  on  the  crowded  streets  of  DaUas. 
Ter.,  early  in  the  afternoon  of  November  22. 
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IMn.  TtMTfl  win  nvTer  be  a  way  to  un- 
dentand  the  motlTea  of  the  man  who  pulled 
the  trigger,  the  coirfuaed  thoughta  which 
led  him  to  take  the  life  of  a  young  and  vi- 
brant leader  of  the  people  of  the  United 
Statea.  a  man  wboee  career  haa  already  af- 
fected the  coune  of  world  history  and  which 
contained  reeources  for  future  effectiveness 
In  man's  quest  for  peace  and  security  that 
will  now  never  be  luiown. 

A  burning  new  page  of  American  history 
was  written  In  the  confusion  and  nxunblng 
shock  of  yesterday's  swift  events,  and  now 
all  a  saddened  America  can  do  Is  to  turn 
toward  the  future. 

ParUes  and  politics,  policies  and  programs 
have  been  set  aside  to  pledge  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  the  support  and  assistance  he 
will  need  In  bridging  the  abyss  which  opened 
up  so  suddenly  before  him.  America  has  al- 
ways responded  to  such  challenges  with  a 
strength  and  unity  of  pxirpoae  that  has  con- 
tlnxially  confounded  those  who  ftUI  to  un- 
derstand our  way  of  life.  The  American  peo- 
ple will  do  so  again.  The  world  will  once 
again  be  witness  to  the  elements  of  great- 
ness that  have  made  America  what  It  la. 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you.  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 
So  said  John  P.  Kennedy  on  the  day  he  took 
office  as  President  of  the  United  States.  His 
words  have  a  significance  on  this  day  after 
hls-traglc  death  which  every  fellow  American 
wUl  heed. 

[Prom  the  Bulloch  Herald  and  Bulloch  Times, 

Statesboro.  Ga..  Nov.  28.  1963 1 
TVS  OaaATNESs  of  Johm  P.  Rjemmkot  Emsbcxs 

iM  DxATH  Baroas  tbx  Etks  or  IiIiujons 

or  AMsaiCAMs 

Because  a  madman  chose  Priday.  November 
2a,  to  km  John  Pltagerald  Kennedy,  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  the  man  who  In 
life  created  currents  of  controversy  wherever 
he  moved,  now  In  death  emerges  as  a  man 
who  has  attained  a  cohesive  Influence  over 
the  American  pe<^le.  The  Nation  with  Its 
attention  focused  on  TV  screens  saw  this 
emergence  as  thousands  and  thousands  of 
people  let  th^r  prejudices  and  animosities 
go  with  the  wind  as  they  grieved,  not  Just 
for  the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
for  a  man,  for  a  woman,  for  a  family. 

We  may  know,  as  we  do,  that  mrtrmg  so 
many  people  as  there  were  on  the  streets 
and  the  city  of  Dallas  that  day,  there  will 
always  be  one  who  will  erupt  In  violence;  that 
Is  why.  even  In  an  orderly  and  peaceful 
society,  we  must  make  provlalons  to  protect 
the  President  frcon  men  of  twisted  minds 
and  convictions.  Nonetheless.  It  is  an  event 
we  guard  against  In  dlsbeUef  that  it  wUl 
happen;  indeed.  It  was  this  disbelief,  shared 
by  the  President  himself,  that  helped  let  It 
■  happen. 

All  the  more.  then,  when  It  does  happen, 
we  stand  In  sudden  shock  not  only  before 
the  death  of  a  man  but  before  the  blow  that 
assassin  at!  cm  itself  strikes  at  the  very  roots 
o<  our  ways.  That  It  should  happen  In  our 
country  above  all  others,  seems  to  leave  us 
naked  before  ourselves  as  well  as  our 
enemies. 

Thus  It  is  that  now  the  people  mourn  for 
a  man  and  for  the  Nation. 

It  is  agreed  that  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  man 
of  force  and  direction.  There  was  greatness 
in  him  that  many  refused  to  concede  be- 
cause their  prejudices  and  strong  feelings 
colored  their  appraisal  of  him.  To  call  upon 
a  tired  cliche,  "You  may  not  have  agreed 
with  him  but  you  had  to  respect  him."  was 
a  widespread  acceptance  ot  him  and  his 
ideals. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  convinced  that  his 
poutlcal  course  was  the  right  and  best  one 
for  his  country.  Bight  or  wrong,  he  was  a 
man  who  put  his  convictions  Into  action 
And  it  now  would  seem  that  the  future  might 
prove  him  more  right  than  wrong 
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It  la  our  sincere  convlctloa  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  a  great  man.  and  we  ahare  with 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  were  drawn 
together  by  the  shock  of  hU  death,  their 
grief,  and  sense  of  loss. 

And  we  draw  comfort  with  a  bereaved  peo- 
ple from  what  came  afterward. 

Surely  and  swlfUy  the  institutions  of  an 
ordered  society  moved  to  fulfill  their  func- 
tions. At  once  the  American  i>eople  had  a 
new  President,  and  without  a  tremor  all  the 
vast  machinery  of  Government  moved  under 
a  new  hand.  Through  all  the  change  it  was 
done  with  hardly  a  conscious  thought  of 
what  a  miracle  It  was. 

Lyndon  Johnson  became  Preaident  and 
brings  to  the  office  a  love  of  country,  a  deep 
sense  of  responsibility,  and  an  instinct  for 
the  reconciliation  of  views  that  sometimes 
divide  us.  He  brings  to  the  office  long  polit- 
ical experience  gained  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  in  the  Senate  and  as  Vice 
President.  He  was  prepared  for  Just  this 
tradition. 

And  shining  through  it  all  was  a  lady 
who  but  a  few  hours  before  had  cradled  her 
husband's  head  in  her  hands.  Instinctively 
she  came  to  stand  in  public  beside  the  new 
President  of  the  United  States  while  he  took 
the  oath  of  office.  Her  courage  in  so  doing 
did  honor  to  herself,  her  husband,  and  her 
country. 

Such  then  are  the  ways  our  Nation  moves 
forward  after  tragedy.  Men  pass  and  are 
mourned,  but  they  leave  behind  them  that 
which  abides.  This  is  the  way,  we  think, 
that  John  P.  Kennedy  would  have  had  It 
be. 

The  President  is  dead.  Long  live  the  Presi- 
dent. 


[Prom  the  True  Cltlaen.   Waynesboro,  Oa., 

Nov.  37, 1963] 

A  Tu«  roa  Gaizr.  a  Tium  rom  Pride 

(By  Wilkes  Williams) 

A  thousand  men  die  in  a  mining  accident 

and    some  people   in    the   world    take    note 

One  man  dies  and  the  entire  world  is  shocked 

bewildered,  bereaved  and  saddened.    Never  in 

history  has  one  single  event  so  moved  the 

human    race    as    this    assassination    of    an 

American  President. 

This  is  the  result  of  what  one  young  man 
has  done  with  his  life.  This  man  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  as  leader  of  the  greatest  na- 
tion on  earth,  held  out  to  the  people  of  the 
world  the  hand  of  friendship.  He  repre- 
sented a  beacon  of  light  in  a  dark  sea  the 
messenger  of  freedom,  the  hope  that  sus- 
tains life. 

He  traveled  the  world  over  to  show  op- 
pressed people  everywhere  the  warmth  and 
sincerity  of  the  nation  that  produced  him 
He  looked  into  friendly  and  unfriendly  faces 
of  many  nationalities  thousands  of  miles 
from  home  and  told  them  of  the  peace-lov- 
ing, law-abiding  people  he  represented. 

He  told  of  his  nation's  heritage,  the  In- 
dividuality of  his  people,  their  love  of  God 
caimtry  and  freedom,  and  of  their  generosity! 
He  spoke  with  a  sense  of  pride  and  never  a 
note  of  ahame. 

He  told  of  the  imlque  system  by  which 
they  govern  themselves.  And  In  all  these 
things  he  told  the  truth. 

If  then,  he  did  tell  the  truth,  that  his 
people  are  God-fearing,  peace-loving  people 
why  Is  this  great  American  dead  •••  as- 
sassinated In  the  heart  of  his  own  country? 

Now,  and  In  the  months  ahead,  literally 
thousands  of  reasons,  factors,  and  theories 
will  be  forthcoming.  Political  factions  re- 
ligious differences,  racial  strife,  all  wlU  'find 
their  way  Into  the  stream  of  reasons  and 
analysis  behind  this  dastardly  act.  But  let  It 
be  said  now  that  this  was  not  an  act  of  an 
American  city,  a  section  of  our  country,  or 
the  American  people.  It  was  the  crime  of 
one  man.  A  man  who  could  have  been  in 
any  city,  any  State,  or  any  country. 


Certainly  the  Oonuntmlst  nations  of  the 
world  wlU  capitalize  on  this  tragic  event. 
They  will  emphasize  the  brutality  of  the  act. 
They  will  hold  every  American  up  as  the  as- 
sassin, evil,  cruel,  and  selfish. 

This  propaganda  will  no  doubt  cause  many 
people  of  the  world  to  wonder  what  type  na- 
tion this  can  be  for  such  a  thing  to  happen. 
In  fact,  Americans  themselves  will  search 
their  souls  for  the  answer. 

Let  the  people  of  the  world.  Including 
Americans,  take  note  *    •    • 

It  is  a  nation  where  3  years  ago  almost 
50  i>ercent  of  the  people  did  not  support  this 
man  for  Preaident,  yet.  they  have  followed 
him  and  now  unanimoualy  they  sincerely 
mourn  him. 

It  Is  a  nation  where  180  million  people  are 
free  enough  to  be  told  of  the  terrible  act  and 
secure  enough  not  to  panic. 

It  Is  a  nation  where  the  people  In  this  time 
of  crisis  have  not  had  to  wonder  who  would 
take  control  of  their  Government.  They 
knew  who  It  would  be. 

It  is  a  nation  where  no  thought  had  to  be 
given  to  wholesale  slaughter  of  Government 
officials  in  a  grab  for  power  when  lU  Presi- 
dent was  murdered. 

It  is  a  nation  where  the  assassinated  Presi- 
dent's family  is  loved  and  respected  by  the 
mass  of  the  people  and  will  always  hold  a 
place  in  their  hearts. 

It  is  a  nation  where  one  of  the  first  acta 
of  the  new  President  was  to  seek  the  advice 
of  two  paat  Presidenta,  one  from  his  party, 
one  from  the  opposition  party. 

It  Is  a  nation  that  vengefully  wanted  to 
punish  the  guilty  party,  yet  clung  to  a  prln- 
clple  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  and 
overwhelmingly  condemned  the  man  who 
took  It  upon  himself  to  execute  the  obTl- 
ously  guilty  assassin. 

It  is  a  nation  where  the  closene«  of  the 
people  and  their  leaders,  combined  with  cer- 
tain freedoms  they  both  consider  essential, 
might  have  made  possible  this  dreadful  deed. 
It  is  a  nation,  complex  and  simple,  that  In 
such  trying  times,  when  Its  newspmpers  are 
filled  with  stories  concerning  heads  of  states, 
on  the  same  page  can  still  tell  of  a  litUe  boy 
walking  down  the  oorridorH  of  the  White 
House  saying.  Now  I  don't  have  anyone  to 
play  with." 

It  is  a  nation  callable  of  criticizing  ita 
President,  booing  him  in  public,  voting  him 
out  of  office.  Yet.  when  a  foreign  nation 
threatens  Ita  shores  with  mlssUe  bases.  It  be- 
comes a  united  nation  standing  solidly  with 
ita  Preaident  even  in  the  face  of  a  nuclear 
war. 

These  things  we  feel  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy believed,  and  If  he  could  speak  today, 
he  would  remind  us  of  them. 

It  was  a  great  nation  into  which  this  man 
was  bom  46  years  ago. 

It  Is  a  great  nation  that  mourns  him  now. 
and  It  will  be  a  great  nation  that  perpetu- 
ates his  memory  and  preserves  his  ideas  In 
the  future. 

It  Is  a  natural  thing  that  we  are  overcome 
with  compassion,  sorrow,  and  sympathy,  and 
feel  the  heavy  burden  of  this  great  loss. 

But.  as  Americans,  we  should  not  confuse 
these  emotions  with  feelings  of  shame  either 
for  our  ooimtry  or  Ita  institutions. 

We  can  mourn  the  man,  condemn  the  deed 
and  still  be  proud  Americans. 

[Prom  the  Pembroke  Journal,  Pembroke,  Ga.. 
Nov. 28,  19631 
John  Pitzcerald  Kennedt  Pats  the  Paicx 
The   assassination   of   President   Kennedy 
on  the  streeta  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  on  Priday  after- 
noon, when  he  was  riding  in  a  motorcade 
with    his    wife.    Governor    and    Mrs.    Con- 
nally  of  the  State  of  Texas,  who  was  also 
shot  by  the  assassin.  Is  one  of  the  darkest 
biota  In  the  American  history,  and  especially 
bad  for  the  great  State  of  Texas.     The  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  died   within   an 
hour  after  being  shot,  and  the  Governor  of 
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Texas  Is  In  a  serious  condition  In  a  Dallas 
hospital. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  young  Presi- 
dent, who  believed  in  what  be  believed  and 
was  willing  to  fight  tor  it,  and  of  course  some 
of  the  things  he  fought  for  were  not  popular 
the  world  over,  and  there  were  many  in  the 
South  that  would  not  have  voted  for  him 
again,  still  they  respected  the  man,  and 
condemn  the  man,  or  men  back  of  his  assas- 
sination. 

President  Kennedy  was  Important  to  the 
entire  free  worid,  and  he  meant  a  great  deal 
more  to  all  of  us,  than  many  of  us  knew  or 
would  admit.  His  death  is  a  loss  to  many 
countries,  and  when  the  news  flashed  around 
the  world  of  his  assaasinatlon,  although  it 
was  midnight  in  Prance  and  many  other 
countries,  the  rulers  and  leaders  of  these 
countries  sent  wires  of  their  sorrow  and  grief 
which  proved  the  respect  that  the  entire  free 
world  had  for  this  great  leader. 

His  passing  places  our  country  in  a  pre- 
carious position,  we  have  many  things  facing 
us  in  the  immediate  future,  that  it  is  going 
to  take  an  iron  hand,  and  a  dedicated  man  to 
the  principles  he  believed  in. 

The  Journal  Joins  all  the  other  newspapers 
of  America  In  paying  tribute  to  this  great 
leader,  who  was  cut  down  by  an  assassin's 
bullet,  in  the  prime  of  life,  afad  at  a  time 
when  he  was  so  badly  needed  by  all  the  free 
world.  I 

(From  the  Darlen  News,  Darien,  Ga.. 

Nov.  28,  1963] 

Echoes  or  a  Dallas  Gunshot 

The  crack  of  a  rifle  in  a  Dallas  street  last 

Priday  has  brought  echoes  from  all  over  the 

world.    These  echoes,  like  thc»e  of  the  Navy 

sonar,  have  given  indications  of  the  nature 

of  the  objecta  from  which  they  came. 

The  message  of  shock  and  concern  from 
Moscow  indicates  that  even  in  the  midst 
of  avowed  atheism  there  remains  a  sem- 
blance of  basic  human  decency  and  an  ap- 
preciation of  greatness  among  those  of  op- 
posing political  persuasions.  When  the 
news  came  to  the  Kremlin,  regular  television 
broadcasta  were  Interrupted,  the  announce- 
ment was  made,  and  an  interlude  of  somber 
organ  music  was  played. 

Prom  certain  southern  Governors  who  had 
taken  public  stands  against  the  philosophy 
and  policy  of  the  Kennedy  administration 
in  regard  to  civil  righta  there  also  came 
expressions  of  shock  and  sympathy  indi- 
cating their  respect  for  human  life  and  their 
appreciation  of  outatandlng  political  leader- 
ship in  those  who  do  not  agree  with  them- 
selves. 

The  only  death  which  has  ever  had  a 
greater  impact  upon  the  human  race  was 
that  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth.  Cries  of  dismay 
and  anguish  from  around  the  globe  Indi- 
cated that  the  human  race  Is  at  last  be- 
ginning to  realize  Ite  essential  kinship  and 
that  men— wherever  they  are  found  and  to 
v^hatever  racial,  political,  or  national  group 
they  belong— are.  If  tiiey  are  men  at  all,  an 
integral  part  of  a  worldwide  humanity 
This,  m  Itaelf,  is  an  indication  that  the 
dream  of  John  P.  Kennedy  is  in  the  dawn 
of  its  realizaton. 

The  story  would  not  be  complete  how- 
ever,  without  mention  of  the  ominous  echoes 
which  bounced  off  the  rottenness  of  the 
world  and  which  were  even  more  nauseat- 
ing than  the  sound  of  the  shot  Itself  These 
sickening  echoes  took  the  form  of  such 
phrases  as.  •Qid  man  Kennedy  is  dead  " 
Have  you  heard  the  good  news?,"  or  "I'm 
not  shedding  any  tears."  These  were  re- 
flections not  upon  the  man  of  whom  they 
were  spoken,  but  of  the  venom  of  the  hearts 
out  of  which  they  were  spoken.  They  were 
manifestations  of  what  newsman  Chet  Hunt- 
ley described  as  "the  ominous  populariza- 
tion Of  hatred"  which  has  characterized 
American  politics  during  recent  years.    This 
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crowd  has  abandoned  the  Bible  principle 
of  love  and  brotherhood,  and  has  preached 
that  in  some  cases  love  U  a  vice  and  hate  a 
virtue.  Such  a  man  was  Kennedy's  assassin 
Such  a  man  is  Jack  Ruby.  And  such  are 
the  men  who  applaud  acta  of  violence 
wherever  they  occur. 

Let  Americans  thank  God  this  Thanksgiv- 
ing season  that  those  among  us  who  beUeve 
hate  is  the  solution  to  oxu-  problems  are  In 
the  minority.  If  it  were  not  so,  God  would 
surely  have  long  since  said  to  us,  as  he  did 
to  ancient  Jerusalem,  "O  Jerusalem  Jeru- 
salem, thou  that  killest  the  prophets  and 
stonest  them  which  are  sent  unto  thee'  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children 
together,  even  as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chicks 
under  her  wings,  and  ye  would  not!  Behold 
your  house  is  left  unto  you  desolate." 

Most  of  the  world  feels  today  that  our 
house  is  indeed  left  unto  us  desolate  But 
already  the  Nation,  and  the  free  world  are 
rallying  around  President  Johnson  'our 
desolation  shall  be  healed.  An  eagle  has 
fallen,  and  the  worms  come  out  to  gloat- 
but  there  will  be  other  eagles.  The  army 
Of  darkness  haa  won  a  battle,  but  the  forces 
of  light  will  win  the  war. 

Truth  is  stronger  than  a  lie.  Love  is 
stronger  than  hate. 

(Prom  the  Bryan  Countian,  Pembroke    Ga 

Nov.  27,  1963] 

John  PrrzcEHAU)  Kennedy 

A  man  Is  dead.  A  man— created  in  the 
Image  of  God— lies  in  his  final  resting  place- 
the  victim  of  an  unimaginable  crime  against 
God  and  mankind. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  died  at  the  hands 
of  an  assassin;  his  death  an  unthinkable 
unbelievable  ti-agedy;  a  tragedy  which 
shocked  the  Nation  and  the  world  into  a 
state  of  numbness. 

President  Kennedy  was  much  more  than 
a  man;  he  was  a  leader  of  men  and  na- 
tions; the  living  image  of  democracy  for 
countless  millions  throughout  the  world- 
but,  above  aU,  he  was  a  true  humani- 
tarian. 

Words,  perhaps,  are  futile  in  the  face  of 
this  tragic  event.  We  can  only  pray  that 
God  will  give  us  the  wisdom  and  ability  to 
examine  ourselves  so  that  we  may  discover 
the  terrible  fault  In  our  society  capable  of 
producing  such  a  despicable  deranged  soul 
as  the  creature  who  murdered  oxir  beloved 
President. 

John  Kennedy  will  never  be  forgotten;  the 
whole  world  mourns  the  loss  of  this  great 
man,  and  oxir  hearts  go  out  to  his  family 
in  their  hour  of  sorrow. 

[Prom  the  Springfield  (Ga.)  Herald.  Nov  29 

1963] 

The  Wat  It  Looks  To  Me 


(By  Ruth  Lee) 

Yes.  I  have  wept  with  you,  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  during  these  past  few  days  I 
wept  unashamedly— our  Nation  had  suffered 
a  great  loss,  and  If  we  had  failed  to  feel  It 
personally,  certainly  there  would  have  been 
a  great  deal  wrong  with  us  as  a  nation. 

On  an  occasion  such  as  we  have  experi- 
enced we  must  rise  above  personalities  and 
personal  differences;  and  yes.  even  sectional 
differences.  We  must  show  that  we  are  one 
nation,  under  God;  and  I  believe  that  we 
have. 

No  matter  how  much  you  or  I,  or  anyone 
else,  may  have  differed  with  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  he  was  our  President,  duly  elected 
under  our  laws. 

There  have  been  many  that  have  implied 
many  things  during  this  time  concerning  his 
deatii.  In  my  own  heart  I  can  only  feel  that 
It  was  the  work  of  one  virretched  and  tor- 
mented soul,  who  felt  that  he  must  have 
personal  vengence,  for  something  for  which 
he  must  take  the  fuU  responsibility  himself. 
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The  one  implication  that  must  be  seen  is 
that  this  is  the  high  price  of  Uberty  that 
our  country  has  once  again  paid.  A  liberty 
that  goes  to  all  persons,  whether  they  be  de- 
serving of  it  or  not.  The  liberty  that  was 
enjoyed  by  the  apparent  assassin  though  he 
had  renounced  his  country,  though  he  had 
failed  to  serve  with  honor  in  his  country's 
service,  and  though  he  was  outapoken  against 
the  policies  of  our  country  and  saw  fit  to 
take  up  the  cause  of  one  of  our  most  violent 
enemies,  Cuba. 

Yes,  that  is  the  price  of  liberty:  a  price 
that  I  am  sure  President  Kennedy  aU  too  weU 
realized  he  might  be  called  to  pay. 

While  we  differed  with  Mr.  Kennedy  If 
we  made  the  effort  to  study  the  man 'we 
must  have  realized  that  he  was  not  an  ordi- 
nary man.  He  had  a  vision,  and  was  willing 
to  make  every  effort  to  see  it  a  reaUty;  and 
we  must  respect  him  for  that.  We  in  our 
short-sightedness,  many  times  faUed  to  real- 
ize that  in  aU  that  he  did  he  had  to  have 
^e  backing  of  the  Congress  or  the  courta 
The  next  months  and  years  will  prove.  I  fear 
on  some  grounds,  that  all  of  his  actions  were 
not  Just  personal  action  because  he  person- 
ally felt  they  must  be  done,  but  that  they 
were  supported  by  many  of  our  other  na- 
tional leaders. 

Be  all  this  as  It  may— the  point  at  the 
present  is  that  we  lost  our  leader,  and  no 
nation  can  do  this,  especially  under  such 
terrible  circumstances,  without  losing  some 
part  of  themselves. 

I  make  no  attempt  to  write  a  eulogy  or 
defend  the  man— history  wUl  evaluate  him 
and  persons  more  capable  of  fitting  eulogy 
have  voiced  that  the  world  over  But  I  f Al 
impelled  to  say  that  we  as  a  Christian  people 
could  have  faced  the  situation  in  no  other 
way  but  that  of  mourning  the  dead,  and 
of  sympathy  for  those  loved  ones  he  left 
behind. 

I  am  told  that  there  are  those  who  found 
no  sorrow  in  the  tragedy.  I  can  only  feel 
sorrow  for  them— anyone  that  is  incapable 
of  some  sort  of  sorrow  or  grief  on  such  an 
occasion  is  more  to  be  pitied  than  even  those 
who  personally  suffered  the  loss.  Are  they 
so  radical  in  their  thinking  that  they  could 
not  rise  above  their  personal  hatred  for  a 
man  and  realize  that  a  Nation,  and  yes,  even 
the  world,  had  lost  a  leader?  If  we  are  to 
call  ourselves  a  Christian  Nation  and  a  Chris- 
tian people  we  must  practice  a  Christian  love 
and  compassion. 

Some  have  said  that  they  did  not  feel  that 
all  of  the  ceremonies  and,  as  they  put  it 
the  goings  on"  were  necessary.  This  was 
our  President  that  we  buried,  not  an  ordinary 
man.  This  was  part  of  our  national  custom 
we  would  have  done  less  than  we  ought  if 
we  had  failed  to  carry  it  out.  I  am  sure  the 
Kennedys  had  no  need  for  the  ceremony 
that  went  with  it— surely  tiielr  grief  would 
have  been  easier  to  bear  in  their  own  privacy 
Mrs.  Kennedy  was  known  for  her  shying  awav 

tnT  r^"*'  ''**'''•  ^  '*^'  ^^^  t^elr  sharing 
their  final  momenta  as  they  did  was  a  sacri- 
fice on  their  part,  but  they  must  have  realized 
that  he  was  a  man  that  belonged  to  the 
Nation  and  to  the  world.  And  the  world 
did  come  to  pay  ite  final  respecta. 

Surely,  Mrs.  Kennedy  has  made  for  her- 
self a  new  place  In  history  with  her  remark- 
able and  unbelievable  composure  during 
these  trying  hours.  Many  have  tried  to  imi- 
tate her  in  Uie  past  in  dress,  ete.;  they  would 

nJl^Tf  ^^^^^  »  les-on  from  her  grace, 
dignity,  and  sense  of  duty  in  trying  times 
Once  again,  the  Nation  has  proved  ita 
greatness— tragedy  has  served  to  bring  about 
a  national  unity  tiiat  is  not  often  known 
We  have  seen  our  national  leaders  lay  aside 
their  differences  and  pledge  their  effort  to 
see  that  our  national  image  is  carried  forth 
m  the  high  honor  and  impact  that  it,  by  all 
righta,  must  deserve.  This  in  itself  U  per- 
♦  ^v  ^?*l  Kieatest  eulogy  of  all  to  be  given 
to  the  late  President. 
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Onr  Nation  has  probably  nerer  gone 
tbrough  BQcb  a  shocking  experience,  and  as 
the  full  realisation  of  Its  reality  settles  on 
yjB  all— may  we  all  pray  to  Ood  that  we.  as 
a  Nation,  will  be  spared  such  tragedy  In  the 

fUtUT*. 

[R'am  This  Week  In  Sarannah,  Sarannah, 
Oa..  Not.  29,  1«»1 

Wotcm XK  THs  WiLSCkMiss:  A  TUBtrrx  to  JJ'X. 

(By  O.  J.  Murry) 

A  star  fell  from  oot  of  the  hsavnu  this 

The  world — and  Ood — are  the  sadder  for 
It.  For  somewhere  the  celesUal  machinery 
that  gukles  the  paths  of  stars  had  gone  awry. 
A  malfunction  of  hatred  and  violence,  of 
malice,  prejudice,  and  evil  turned  out  this 
light  at  the  height  of  Its  glory. 

Tes,  a  light  has  gone  out — a  light  of  hope — 
and  of  coTirage — and  of  faith  to  free  men 
everywhere.  And,  yea — to  men  who  are  not 
free. 

There  have  been  other  stars  at  other 
ttmee — guiding  wUe  men  to  a  Saviour,  the 
adventurous  amd  faithful  to  new  lands- 
stars  for  spiritual  and  for  mortal  guidance. 

Ood,  In  His  infinite  wisdom,  has  provided 
many  stars.  When  one  falters  and  fade* 
away  In  a  brllUant  burst  of  glory,  there  Is 
another  to  take  Ito  place.  Such  Is  the  tradi- 
tion and  heritage  of  America. 

Perhaps  the  paths  of  the  stars  that  guide 
the  destinies  of  men  will  someday  cross  again. 
Then  all  men  will  be  led  to  a  heavenly  re- 
union where  their  souls  can  Join  with  the 
heavenly  chorus  In  praise  of  HUn  who  is  (Cre- 
ator of  us  all. 

So  we  say— look  up.  Look  up,  ye  who  are 
heavy  laden;  ye  who  are  sad  of  heart  and  of 
mind  and  spirit.  There  U  a  new  star  In  the 
Heavens  this  day,  a  star  that  may  weU  be 
the  living  spirit  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
36th  President  of  these  United  State*. 


December  5 


O  all  the  Instruments  agree 

The  day  of  his  death  was  a  dark  cold  day. 

Par  from  his  Illness 

The  wolvea  ran  on  through  the  evergreen 
forest. 

The  peasant  rfver   was  untempted   by  the 
fashionable  quays; 

By  mourning  tongues 

The  death  of  the  poet  was  kept  from  hto 
poems. 

But  for  him  It   was  his  last  afternoon  •• 
hlnuelf. 

An  afternoon  of  nurses  and  rumors; 

The  providences  of  his  body  revolted. 

The  squares  of  his  mind  were  empty. 

Silence  tnTSded  the  suburbs. 

The  cvurent  of  his  feeling  f aUed :  he  became 
his  admirers. 

Now  he  Is  scattered  among  a  hundred  cities 

And  wholly  given  over  to  unfamiliar  affec- 
tions; 

Tb  find  his  happiness  in  another  kind  of  wood 

And  be  punished  under  a  foreign  code  of 
conscience. 

The  words  of  a  dead  man 

Are  modified  In  the  guts  of  the  living. 

But  In  the  Importance  and  noise  erf  tcnnorrow 

When  the  brokers  are  roaring  like  beasts  on 
the  floor  of  the  Boxirse, 

And  the  poor  have  the  sufferings  to  which 
they  are  fairly  accustomed. 

And  each  the  cell  of  himself  Is  almost  con- 
vinced of  his  freedom; 

A  few  thousand  will  think  of  this  day 

As  one  thinks  of  a  day  when  one  did  some- 
thing slightly  unusual. 

O  all  the  Instruments  agree 

The  day  of  his  death  was  a  cold  dark  day. 


(Prom  the  CUzton  (Qa.)  enterprise 
Nov.  28,  IMS] 

JOHK  F.  KXHTTEDT 

We  are  yet  too  close  to  John  Kennedy  to 
truly  measure  him  and  his  Impact  on  his- 
tory.    Only  time  will  assess  this  value. 

We  found  ourselves  poles  apart  In  our 
philosophy  of  government,  and  far  apart 
many  times  In  Its  application  to  the  people 
of  our  country. 

Yet  we  deeply  mourn  his  passing,  and  feel 
a  great  personal  loss,  for  we  never  doubted 
his  courage,  or  his  conviction,  or  his  deep 
love  for  this,  ova  country. 

As  truly  as  If  he  were  felled  on  the  battle- 
field, or  In  the  explosion  of  a  naval  vessel, 
he  gave  his  life  In  the  service  of  his  country 
and  In  the  defense  of  an  Ideal  that  he  held 
dear. 

For  this  we  respect  him  and  admire  him. 
and  to  the  measure  In  which  a  great  country 
like  this  Is  made  up  of  Its  members,  we  have 
lost  a  part  of  our  country. 

Out  of  the  hatred  and  bitterness  that 
brought  his  death— let  us  rise  up  as  men 
dedicated  to  Uberty.  to  make  of  this  NaUon 
an  even  greater  bulwark  of  freedom  for  all 
men. 

Like  the  mythical  phoenix,  may  the  dove 
of  peace  rise  from  the  ashes  of  our  grief  as  a 
naUon.  and  bring  to  men  everywhere  the 
blessings  of  the  one  who  said.  "My  peace 
bring  I  unto  you."  ^^ 

[Prom  the  Metter  (Oa.)  Advertiser.  Nov  28 

1988] 

In  IfKMoaT  OF  Ottb  Pusronrr 

John  F.  Kkmnkot 

He  disappeared  In  the  dead  of  winter; 

The  brooks  were  frozen,  the  airports  almost 

deserted. 
And  snow  dlsflgvired  the  public  statues; 
The  merciny  sank  in  the  mouth  of  the  dylnc 

day.  • 


[From  the  Mlllen  (Oa.)  News.  Nov.  28,  1963J 

JoHw  FiTZcntALO  Kennedt,   Mat  29,   1917 

NovzMBEB  22,  1963 
Multiplied  millions  of  words  have  been 
spoken  and  written  within  the  past  few  days 
In  bringing  the  sad  news  of  the  assassination 
of  our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy;  and 
In  praise  of  his  leadership  as  the  Nation's 
35th  President.  Tributes  have  been  made  by 
men  in  high  places  throughout  the  world. 
We  cannot  add  to  the  sentiments  that  have 
already  been  expressed. 

We  were  shocked  as  millions  of  others 
were  on  Friday  when  the  news  of  the  tragedy 
became  known  to  one  and  all.  There  was  a 
trig  at  your  heart  because  of  the  tragic 
loss  to  the  Nation  and  the  world  of  this 
great  leader. 

We  were  privileged  to  occupy  the  same 
platform  with  him  ance  and  again  to  break- 
fast with  him,  still  while  he  was  Senator, 
and  from  this  association  we  learned  that 
he  was  a  family  man,  a  man  with  a  vision 
and  a  man  willing  to  give  his  aU  tor  his 
country;  he  loved  people,  despite  the  fact 
that  he  was  Independently  wealthy;  and  he 
wanted  to  see  above  all  else  a  world  at  peace. 
He  worked  hard  at  the  Job.  We  found  It 
easy  to  disagree  with  some  of  his  programs 
and  some  of  his  proposed  legislation.  But 
we  never  hated  and  we  were  not  disagreeable 
because  we  disagreed.  The  man  was  honor- 
able, conscientious  and  above  all  a  world- 
wide statesman.  Our  Nation  and  the  world 
shall   miss   his   leadership. 

No  better  tribute  can  be  given  than  that 
which  comes  from  the  pen  of  the  newly 
named  poet  laureate  of  Oeorgla.  and  we 
quote : 

"nUBUTX  TO  TH«  LATl  PUSIDXNT 

"In  Arlington  where  other  martyrs  sleep 
He  rests  In  peace.  Oh.  say  not  he  Is  dead  I 
The  nations  gather  there  to  pray  and  weep, 
RecalUng  burning  words  that  he  has  said. 
His  Image,  and  the  cause  for  which  he  stood. 
Is  etched  In  gold  upon  each  stricken  soul. 
His  vision  of  a  worldwide  brotherhood 
And  principles  that  make  all  mankind 
whole. 


The  chief  is  dead?  No,  he  shall  never  die! 
His  voice  will  thunder  down  chaotic  years 
Echoing  like  a  warrior's  baUle  cry. 
Shattering  the  dark  labyrinth  of  man's  fears. 
Oh  valiant  one,  so  much  you  had  to  give. 
Yourself — that  other  men  might  better  live! 

" — Agnes  Cochran  Bramblett. 

"FoaSTTH.  Oa.,  November  25.  1963." 

(From  the  Swalnsboro   (Oa.)   Forest-Blade 

Nov.  27,  19631 

TaAOEDT  WrrHiN  a  Tbaoxdt 

The  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  all  the 

more  tragic  because  the  lesson  It  offers  will 

most  assuredly  be  missed  by  the  majority  of 

American  citizens. 

His  assassination  was  more  than  the  result 
of  a  gun  fired  by  a  misg\Uded,  warped  young 
Marlxist.  It  Is,  at  least  In  part,  the  product 
of  a  society  that  feeds  upon  hatred  and  utter 
disregard  for  the  rights  of  others  and  for  the 
Ood-lnsplred  principles  upon  which  tlUs  Na- 
tion was  founded. 

There  is  within  modem-day  America  a 
growing  urge  to  destroy  or  hurt  those  who 
disagree  with  us,  whether  It  be  politically 
socially,  or  religiously. 

As  an  example,  take  the  use  of  economic 
boycotU  by  groups  of  people  against  busi- 
nesses and  institutions  whose  owners  either 
refuse  to  endorse  the  principles  or  give  in  to 
the  demands  of  the  group. 

Is  this  not  economic  assassination,  robbing 
the  business  owner  of  his  rights  to  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness? 

And  we  do  not  speak  only  of  the  much- 
publicized  Negro  boycotts,  for  even  here  In 
Swalnsboro  at  least  one  group  of  white  peo- 
ple has  threatened  use  of  such  a  boycott  if 
a  store  owner  did  not  refrain  from  saying 
that  Oeorgla's  gaming  laws  should  apply  to 
them  as  well  as  to  all  other  citizens. 

The  Porest-Blade  can  speak  first  hand,  also, 
for  we  have  been  threatened  with  violence 
on  more  than  one  occasion  in  recent  years 
because  we  pubUcized  the  Illegal  acUvities 
of  certain  individuals. 

Indeed,  one  or  two  governmental  officials 
have  even  Insinuated  they  will  withhold  pay- 
menu  of  Just  debts  to  the  Porest-Blade  If 
we  continue  to  publicize  grand  Jury  present- 
ments beyond  the  mere  legal  requirements. 

Pastors  seeking  to'  elevate  the  moral  tone 
of  the  conmiunity  have  also  been  threatened 
or  been  publicly  ridiculed  for  their  efforts. 

The  tragedy  of  the  President's  death  U  not 
that  America  has  lost  Its  leader  or  that  a 
family  will  weep;  rather,  the  real  tragedy  U 
because  we  will  not  see  in  It  a  warning  of  a 
deadly  danger. 

We  are  rapidly  becoming  not  a  Nation  of 
laws,  but  of  men. 

[From  the  SylvanU   (Oa.)   Telephone,  Nov. 

29,  1963] 

Mat  Ood  Savx  Amduca  Feom  Hatb 

One  person,  probably  conceived  and  born 
In  hate,  certainly  reared  and  trained  In  It 
with  malice  and  aforethought,  designed  and 
planned  in  a  warped  and  wicked  mind  to  kill 
the  President  of  the  United  States.  The 
success  of  his  atrocious  plan  shocked  the  en- 
tire world  more,  in  our  opinion,  than  any 
other  like  event  in  the  world's  history. 

Whatever  one's  political  evaluation  of 
President  Kennedy  may  have  been,  it  must 
be  acknowldeged  that  he  was  the  world's 
most  powerful  voice  for  the  freedom  and 
peace  of  all  people.  His  energy,  sincerity, 
ability,  and  dynamic  personality  wlU  be 
missed  In  the  councils  of  the  nations. 

Words  completely  fail  us  in  trying  to  ex- 
press our  contempt  for  the  person,  or  per- 
sons, who  conspired  to  kill  our  beloved  and 
respected  leader.  We  shudder  to  think  of 
the  future  consequences  of  such  hate.  We 
are  alarmed  that  organlzaUona,  buUt 
upon  hate,  rooted  In  the  extremes  of  every 
issue,  can  thrive  In  America.  One  person 
can  kin  the  leader,  but  organized  hate  can 
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make  demons  of  thousands  and  bring  de- 
struction to  entire  nations. 

Even  more  contemptuous  than  the  lone 
assassin  are  those  groups  who  as  apostles  of 
hate  incite  the  passions  of  the  gullible  for 
their  own  financial  or  political  profit.  Every 
American  has  felt  the  creeping  venom  of  it 
In  his  everyday  business  and  social  Inter- 
course as  the  passions  of  men  are  freely  and 
publicly  exposed  In  verbal  explosions. 

Someway  and  somehow,  with  God's  help, 
those  grouped  apostles  of  hate,  who  set  race 
against  race,  creed  against  creed,  and  class 
against  class,  must  be  halted. 

America  has  always  been  able  to  rise  to 
the  demands  of  the  crisis  of  the  moment. 
We  have  every  confidence  that  the  political 
leadership  will  quickly  close  the  ranks  and 
the  United  States  with  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  at  the  head  will  assume  Ite  posi- 
tion among  the  nations  of  the  world  as  the 
true  leader  in  the  mission  for  peace  and 
freedom. 

We  average  Americans  must  be  ever  aware 
that  love  only  has  the  force  to  bring  peace 
and  understanding  among  our  people  and 
the  people  of  the  world,  and  only  God  has 
the  Infinite  wisdom  to  guide  us  to  the 
solution  of  our  differences.  Any  other  di- 
rection can  but  lead  to  our  dissolution  and 
decay  as  a  nation. 

May  God  save  us  from  hate. 


-fr 


IFrcMU  the  Screven  County  News,  Sylvanla, 
Oa..  Nov.  38,  1963) 
Thi  PaismENT  Is   Dead 
An  eternal   light   burns  on   the  grave  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  whUe  millions  share  grief  of 
sorrowing  loved  ones. 

MANSriELO     GIVXS    CAPrrOL    TRIBUT« 

Following  Is  the  text  of  a  tribute  to  the 
late  President  Kennedy  delivered  by  Senator 
Mixx    Mansftkld,    Democrat,    of    Montana 
Sunday : 

"There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  in  a  mo- 
ment, it  was  no  more.  And,  so,  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  in  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  wit  In  a  man  neither  young 
nor  old;  but  a  wit  fuU  of  an  old  mans  wls- 
dcxn  and  of  a  child's  wisdom,  and  then.  In  a 
moment,  It  was  no  more.  And.  so.  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  man  marked  with  the  scars  of 
his  love  of  country,  a  body  active  with  the 
surge  of  a  life  far,  far  from  spent  and.  In  a 
moment.  It  was  no  more.  And,  so,  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  In  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  father  with  a  little  boy,  a 
little  girl,  and  a  Joy  of  each  in  the  other. 
In  a  moment  It  was  no  more,  and,  so,  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  in 
his  hands. 

"There  was  a  husband  who  asked  much 
and  gave  much,  and.  out  of  the  giving  and 
the  asking,  wove  with  a  woman  what  could 
not  be  broken  In  life,  and.  in  a  moment  It 
was  no  more.  And.  so.  she  took  a  ring  trom 
her  finger  and  placed  It  In  his  hands,  and 
kissed  him  and  cloeed  the  lid  of  a  coffin. 

"A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  mo- 
ment. Yet,  In  death  he  gave  of  himself  to 
us.  He  gave  us  of  a  good  heart  from  which 
the  laughter  came.  He  gave  us  of  a  profound 
wit.  from  which  a  great  leadership  emerged. 
He  gave  us  of  a  kindness  and  a  strength 
fused  into  a  human  courage  to  seek  peace 
without  fear. 

"He  gave  us  of  his  love  that  we,  too.  in 
turn,  might  give.  He  gave  that  we  might 
give  of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to  one 
another  unUl  there  would  be  no  room  no 
room  at  all,  for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred,  prej- 
udice, and  the  arrogance  which  converged 
In  that  moment  of  horror  to  strike  him 
down. 


"In  leaving  us— these  glfta,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States,  leaves  with  us.  Will  we  take  them. 
Mr.  President?  Will  we  have,  now,  the  sense 
and  the  responsibility  and  the  courage  to 
take  them? 

"I  pray  to  Ood  that  we  shall  and  under 
God  we  will." 

[From    the    Montgomery    Monitor,    Moimt 

Vernon,  Oa.,  Nov.  28  1963  J 

The  Wastx  of  Hate 

Hate,  the  horrible  force  of  Ignorance  In 

action,   has   blindly   struck  down  a    young 

President,    husband    and    father — John    F 

Kennedy.     The  Initial  disbelief,  shock,  and 

concern  which  we  have  felt  in  this  tragic 

loss  is  centered  in  the  question.  Why  did 

this  happen? 

More  than  any  American  leader  In  recent 
history,  Mr.  Kennedy  stirred  in  the  people  of 
the  United  States  a  new  sense  of  vision,  en- 
ergy, and  leadership.  His  administration 
brought  a  retxu-n  of  American  prestige  as 
leader  of  the  free  world  and  a  reawakening  of 
the  promise  of  American  life  to  millions  of 
people  in  this  country. 

His  youth,  his  family,  and  his  imaginative 
and  able  appointees  were  subjected  to  a 
closer  and  a  more  adoring  scrutiny  than 
the  American  public  has  given  any  chief  of 
state  in  recent  years.  And  yet  there  were 
those  who,  guided  by  hate,  set  themselves 
in  opposition  to  everything  that  this  man, 
whom  we  mourn,  stood  for.  What  is  the 
nattire  of  this  terrible  force — hate? 

Hate,  among  the  strongest  of  man's  nega- 
tive emotions,  begins  in  Ignorance  and  fear. 
Is  nourished  on  intolerance  and  bigotry,  and 
reaps  a  wasteful  harvest  of  death  and  de- 
struction. 

Hate  breeds  intolerance  and  leads  to  a 
lack  of  concern  for  the  things  which  con- 
cern others.  People  who  recognize  their 
own  faults  are  usually  tolerant  of  those 
same  faulta  In  others,  but  the  hater  gen- 
erally finds  something  in  others  on  which 
to  pin  his  own  sense  of  guUt  and  shame. 

Hate  leads  to  aggression.  In  which  the 
control  of  thinking  over  behavior  is  so  re- 
duced that  force  is  the  only  way  of  dealing 
with  a  tension  that  one  cannot  control. 

Hate  often  springs  from  unconscious  mo- 
tives. Since  It  Is  often  unconscious,  hate 
Is  hard  to  deal  with.  One  cannot  cateh 
himself  at  it.  For  that  reason,  many  people 
refuse  that  there  Is  any  such  thing  in  their 
own  personality.  The  mwe  self-deception 
Involved  in  hate,  the  more  likely  It  Is  to 
be  harmful.  In  the  mind  of  the  hater  his 
position  always  seems  to  be  obviously  true. 
The  hater  refuses  to  examine  the  evidence 
of  both  sides  of  an  Issue,  especially  the  other 
side.  In  effect,  he  cute  off  all  new  learning. 
Hate  breeds  cowardice.  Truth  and  the 
courage  to  speak  It  have  been  all  too  rare 
In  history.  We  should  strive  to  develop  a 
picture  of  ourselves  as  those  who  would 
rather  know  the  truth  than  be  comfortable. 
Hate  deadens  the  power  of  creative  think- 
ing. Regular  tripe  into  the  world  of  ideas 
can  be  an  exciting  activity  rather  than  a 
dreary  chore.  Mr.  Kennedy's  mental  alert- 
ness, Imagination,  and  Interest  in  foreseeing 
causes  and  consequences  of  evento,  coupled 
with  his  vigor,  were  In  the  highest  tradi- 
tion of  the  educated  man  and  the  mature 
personality. 

Hate  leads  to  a  feeling  of  separation. 
Separation  from  our  fellow  man,  estrange- 
ment from  God,  even  the  loss  of  self-respect 
are  the  producte  of  hate.  The  deepest  need 
of  man  Is  the  need  to  overcome  his  separate- 
ness,  to  leave  the  prison  of  his  aloneness. 
The  full  answer  to  the  problem  of  existence 
lies  In  true  and  matiu-e  love. 

What  Is  mature  love?  It  is  imion  under 
the  condition  of  preserving  one's  integrity, 
one's  individuality.  Love  Is  an  active  power 
In  man.  a  power  which  breaks  through  the 
walls  which  separate  man  from  hla  fellow 
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men.  which  xinltes  him  with  others.  Love 
makes  him  overcome  the  sense  of  isolation 
and  aeparateness,  yet  It  permlte  him  to  be 
himself. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  manifested 
thoee  qualities  of  character  and  competence 
that  are  the  meas\ire  of  mature  love  and  of 
greatness.  He  was  too  big  to  stoop  to  re- 
turn the  hate  hurled  at  him  by  rabid  fanat- 
ics. His  confidence  In  faith  and  reason 
transcended  the  carping  pettiness  of  partisan 
critics.  His  dedication  to  this  country  was 
but  suggested  in  his  heroic  actions  as  com- 
mander of  the  lllfated  PT  109  In  World  War 
II.  Later,  a  lesser  man  might  easily  have 
given  up  his  career  in  public  hfe,  when  re- 
curring back  injuries  laid  h<rn  low. 

The  pattern  of  the  late  President's  domes- 
tic programs  and  the  foreign  policies  he  pur- 
sued were  not  the  vain  motions  of  an  un- 
thinking, unfeeling  demagog.  Indeed,  each 
of  these  programs  bear  the  unmistak- 
able stamp  of  Kennedy's  convictions  of  their 
desirability  and  reasonableness  In  overcom- 
ing the  common  enemies  of  man — tyranny, 
poverty,  disease,  and  war  itself— which  he 
eniunerated  in  his  Inaugural  address  of 
January  20,  1961.  He  did  not  shrink  from 
responsibility- he  welcomed  It.  And  at  the 
time,  he  asked  the  citizens  of  the  world 
not  what  America  can  do  for  them,  but  what 
together  we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 
That  question  remains  before  us. 

This  time  of  mourning  symbolizes  not  the 
victory  of  hate  over  a  good  man.  but  rather 
a  reconsecratlon  of  a  nt^tion  to  those  ideals 
of  truth,  faith,  hope,  and  Jtostice  which 
President  Kennedy  and  a  host  of  other 
Americans  have  given  their  lives  to  defend 
and  perpetuate. 

Mr.  TAYLOR.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  was  a 
tragic  hour  in  American  history  when 
John  P.  Kennedy,  younir.  vigorous  Presi- 
dent of  our  country,  was  murdered  by  an 
assassin. 

Possessed  of  great  wealth,  this  man 
could  have  turned  his  back  on  the  prob- 
lems of  mankind.  He  could  have  re- 
mained aloof  from  all  of  the  world's 
heartaches,  worries,  and  cares.  Instead, 
he  thrust  himself  into  the  middle  of 
them,  giving  of  his  immeasurable  talent 
and  energy  to  work  for  the  freedom  of 
all  men  and  for  peace  throughout  the 
world. 

There  were  those  who  opposed  his 
views,  but  there  were  few  who  did  not 
admire  him  for  his  intellectual  gifts,  his 
courage,  his  fine  qualities  of  character, 
and  his  dedication  to  human  dignity, 
world  freedom  and  the  brotherhood  of 
man. 

I  was  impressed  by  the  expressions  of 
respect  and  worldwide  grief  coming  from 
all  parts  of  the  world  and  by  the  at- 
tendance of  some  220  world  leaders  at  the 
Arlington  funeral.  These  leaders  showed 
great  respect  for  this  country  and  seemed 
to  agree  that  the  soil  of  America  had 
never  received  a  more  courageous,  more 
dedicated  and  finer  American  citizen. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  knew  how 
to  build  on  the  experience  of  the  past, 
how  to  face  the  realities  of  today,  and 
how  to  dream  and  plan  for  a  better  to- 
morrow. Like  a  man  of  destiny,  he  did 
not  shrink  from  the  burdens  of  leader- 
ship. He  welcomed  them.  He  gave  so 
much  because  he  loved  his  country  and 
his  fellow  man. 

I  salute  his  gallant  and  dynamic  spirit 
and  pay  tribute  to  his  wise  leadership 
during  a  period  of  crisis  in  our  national 
life.  Though  in  office  less  than  3  years, 
he  will  be  rem«nbered  as  one  of  our 
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greatest  Presidents  and  greatest  world 
leaders. 

As  expressed  by  President  Johnson  in 
his  speech  before  Congress,  let  us  hope 
that  "the  tragedy  and  torment  of  these 
terrible  days  will  bind  us  together  in 
new  fellowship." 

Mr.  KLUCZYN8KI.  Mr.  Speaker  the 
sadness  of  a  mourning  Nation  over  the 
tragic  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
continues  to  be  felt  in  strong  testimony 
to  the  love  and  admiration  of  our  country 
for  this  great  leader. 

The  tragedy  of  his  death  is  heightened 
because  it  came  so  cruelly  at  the  prime 
of  his  extraordinary  life.  It  came  as  he 
was  grappling  with  the  glganUc  prob- 
lems of  our  times  with  skill  and  courage 
moved  only  by  high  motives,  guided  by 
broad  plans,  and  impelled  by  under- 
standing and  vision. 

But  as  the  tumult  and  grief  subside,  as 
the  Nation  resumes  and  moves  forward, 
and  as  his  own  generation  measures  his 
works  and  achievements,  what  shall  we 
say  who  knew  him?  History  will  judge 
his  greatness  as  a  President,  but  already 
it  is  clear  that  tie  will  be  remembered  for 
the  strength  of  his  sUtesmanshlp  for 
the  inltiaUve  he  brought  to  the  search 
for  peace,  for  the  selfless  energy  with 
which  he  pursued  17  years  of  honorable 
service  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
the  Senate,  and  flnaUy  in  the  White 
House  itself. 

He  was  his  own  profile  in  courage. 
Well  known  was  his  bravery  in  battle 
during  the  war  and  the  forUtude  with 
which  he  bore  the  pain  in  his  injured 
back  during  the  grave  niness  of  his 
Senate  years. 

This  was  a  courage  that  went  beyond 
physical   courage.     It   was   the   special 
coiirage  to  beUeve  in.  with  all  his  heart, 
and  to  dedicate  himself  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  greatest  of  goals  of  mankind. 
This  courage  was  the  courage  of  a  man 
who  emerged  to  reawaken  the  Nation  to 
its  finest  meaning.    It  was  the  courage 
of  one  who  struck  new  sparks  of  hope 
in  a  world  dark  with  unspeakable  fears 
His  was  the  courage  to  affirm  the  in- 
tegrity of  human  Ufe  and  equality  and 
to  seek  a  rational  and  durable  solution. 
With  his  death  oior  constant  prayer 
should  be  that  his  sincere  efforts  for  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  our  Nation  and 
the  world  may  not  have  been  in  vain. 

We  must  find,  in  his  death  the 
strength  to  follow  the  paths  of  reason 
on  which  he  walked,  and  the  strength  to 
forge  a  new  decency  at  home  and  a  rea- 
soned peace  in  the  world. 

i^  MARSH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
or  President  Kennedy  was  truly  a  na- 
tional tragedy  and  certainly  every 
American  felt  a  measure  of  the  deep 
grief  and  sense  of  loss  experienced  by 
his  family. 

In  the  shock  of  such  an  event  as  this 
was  dramatized  the  dual  Ufe  of  the  in- 
dividual who  occupies  the  highest  posi- 
tion the  people  of  this  NaUon  can  bestow 
Not  only  did  we  see  John  P.  Kennedy  as 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  but 
also  John  P.  Kennedy  as  a  son.  father 
and  husband. 

Not  only  did  this  Nation  mourn  the 
passing  of  the  Chief  ExecuUve.  but  the 
hearts  of  his  people  were  touched  by  a 
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special  sadness  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
particular  loss  suffered   by  those   who 
knew  him  best  and  loved  him  most.    The 
gripping  scenes  of  his  children  shortly 
after  his  death  transmitted  a  sense  of 
anguish  that  shall  not  be  soon  forgotten. 
That  John  P.  Kennedy  loved  his  coun- 
try and  was  prepared  to  give  it  his  best 
each  day,  there  could  be  no  doubt.    He 
committed  his  abillUes  and  his  energies 
to  the  fullest  In  war  and  in  peace.    He 
knew  the  awesome  responsibiliUes  he  had 
assumed  in  the  Presidency  of  the  NaUon 
fated  to  hold  the  leadership  of  the  free 
world  in  a  nuclear  age.    His  chief  hope 
undoubtedly,    was   that   he   could    con- 
tribute slgnlflcanUy  to  the  establishment 
of  a  stable  peace  in  the  world,  but  he 
recognized  the  unhappy  essentiality  of 
keeping  the  NaUon  weU  girded  against 
nuclear  attack  through  the  maintenance 
of  a  deterrent  power  balanced  as  between 
nuclear  and  nonnuclear  capacities. 

It  was  particularly  fitting,  therefore 
that  the  guard  of  honor  In  his  funeral 
procession  and  at  his  burial  should  in- 
clude  members    of    the   Army    Special 
Forces.    A  green  Special  Forces  beret  left 
at  the  grave  testified  eloquently  in  its 
silence  to  Mr.  Kennedy's  active  personal 
Interest  in  the  development  of  means 
within  our  Armed  Forces  to  cope  with 
unconvenUonal       warfare       techniques 
wherever  they  might  be  employed  against 
the  free  world,  and.  if  required  in  the 
defense  of  freemen,  to  employ  surpass- 
ing ingenuity  in  multidimensional  war- 
fare against  a  devious,  crafty,  and  re- 
sourceful enemy. 

As  the  Nation  mourns  a  slain  leader  it 
gahis  reassurance,  by  strange  and  per- 
haps meaningful  coincidence,  from  the 
words  of  another  leader,  also  fated  to  be 
slain,  uttered  100  years,  ahnost  to  the 
day.  before  the  tragic  event  in  Dallas- 
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up  as  we  say  in  New  England.  After 
this  meeting  I  wrote  a  newsletter  to  my 
constituents  in  which  I  said: 

When  the  President  entered  the  room  he 
seemed  somewhat  tense  but  quickly  broke 
Into  a  wide  smUe  as  he  greeted  a  few  Mem- 
bers he  knew  wrsll.  He  looks  to  be  in  the 
very  best  of  health— tanned  by  the  Florida 
sun— and  by  any  standards  younger  looklna 
In  person  than  on  television. 

As  he  made  his  way  aroun<;  the  room 
many  of  the  characterutlcs  of  the  man  were 
obvious.  He  Is  sUU  basically  a  rather  shy 
and  reserved  person.  This  is  something  he 
does  not  feign,  nor  can  he  completely  over- 
come it.  Prankly,  I  And  this  an  appealing 
side  of  the  man.  There  are  too  many  glad- 
handers  and  backalappers  In  poliUcs  today 
The  Presidency  demands  dignity.  In  this 
reepect  I  found  President  Kennedy  not  un- 
like Former  President  Elsenhower. 

At  that  time,  he  went  out  of  hU  way  to 
make  sure  he  did  not  neglect  anyone  It 
would  have  been  easy,  and  perhaps  natural 
for  him  to  give  the  bulk  of  his  time  to  those" 
with  whom  he  had  served  In  the  House  but 
he  did  not.  A  cynic  would  say  this  was  Just 
good  politics,  that  he  has  a  program  to  sell 
But  I  believe  the  President  is  too  good  a 
politician  to  think  he  could  influence  many 
congreaslonal  votes  with  this  device 

Being  only  a  few  years  younger  than  the 
President,  I  marvel  that  he  has  such  a  quick 
^asp  of  so  many  entirely  unrelated  subjects 
HU  repuutlon  as  a  gifted  student  of  govern- 
ment and  history  Is  well  founded.  Watching 
him  and  hearing  him  talk.  I  thought  what 
an  awesome  responsibility  to  be  assumed  by 
such  a  young  man.  For  despite  all  his  ad- 
visers, he  U  the  final  voice  in  making  deci- 
sions affecting  every  American  and  many 
people  in  other  countries.  There  will  doubt- 
less be  many  times  that  I  will  disagree  with 
hU  conclusions  on  particular  issues-  but 
after  meeting  him.  I  will  not  question  his 
sincerity. 
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Oovernment  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
for  the  people,  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 


Mr.  TUPPER.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
in  this  world  people  who  by  nature  and 
temperament  are  activists — the  "doers" 
in  our  society— impatient  with  the  status 
quo  and  always  seeking  to  enrich  the  lives 
of  all  of  us. 

Our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  such  a  man. 

The  great  men  in  our  history  have 
not  been  negative  people  who  fear  change 
and  lack  trust  in  government  and  its  in- 
stitutions. They  have  been  men  who 
trusted  the  will  of  the  people  and  recog- 
nized that  our  Federal  Oovernment  rep- 
resents the  people.  Those  having  the 
greatest  impact  upon  our  Nation  over 
the  years  since  the  American  Revolution 
have  been  men  who  did  not  shrink  from 
war  or  threat  of  war  when  the  situation 
demanded  it.  but  who  unceasingly  sought 
peace— men  who  knew  that  a  government 
such  as  ours  demanded  that  all  people  be 
given  equal  rights,  and  realized  that  we 
could  not  long  deny  dignity  to  one  class 
or  finally  it  would  be  lost  to  all  men. 

History  will  assess  the  contribution  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  but  in  my  opinion  the 
standards  he  set  were  the  standards  of 
greatness. 

It  was  in  May  of  1961  that  I  first  had 
an  opportunity  to  talk  at  some  length 
with  the  late  President  and  to  "size  him 


In  my  last  newsletter  a  few  days  after 
the  President's  assassination.  I  recalled 
the  many  courtesies  he  had  extended  to 
me  at  White  House  functions  and  wrote 
of  my  last  conversation  with  him  during 
a  flight  to  Maine  where  he  was  to  receive 
an  honorary  degree  at  our  State  univer- 
sity only  a  few  weeks  ago.  In  my  last 
newsletter  I  wrote: 

President    Kennedy    was    a    warmhearted 
human  being. 

At  times  I  have  been  mildly  crlticl«ed  by 
some    of    my    constituents    for    not    being 
partisan  enough.     I  have  always  felt  that  I 
could  personally  contribute  more  to  my  dis- 
trict and  State  by  seeking  bipartisan  coopera- 
tion wherever  poesible,  particularly  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  Maine  has  only  two  Mem- 
bers of  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives 
On    the    occasions    when    I    have    disagreed 
with  the  administration  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, I  always  tried  to  do  so  in  a  constructive 
affirmative  way.    I  am  thankful  that  I  never 
made  hateful  and  disparaging  remarks  about 
the  late  President  as  so  many  did.     Vitriol 
and  meanness  have  no  place  in  our  political 

John  F.  Kennedy  set  our  Ship  of  State 
on  the  right  course.  Now  that  his  hand 
has  left  the  tiller,  it  is  for  another  to 
safely  bring  us  through  troubled  seas 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
join  in  eulogies  for  our  late  President  be- 
ing stated  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  today.  I  have  spoken 
before  on  the  subject  in  this  Chamber 
and  what  I  said  then,  out  of  deep  sad- 
ness, need  not  be  repeated,  except  that  it 
is  right  and  proper  for  the  House  to  pay 
this  additional  tribute  to  the  memory  of 


our  late  President,  a  young  man  who 
stood  for  much,  who  died  too  early  and 
who  leaves  a  bereaved  family  and  coun- 
try. The  very  genuine  expressions  of 
deep  sorrow  expressed  by  people  all  over 
the  worid.  and  by  their  leaders,  were  very 
remarkable  testimonials  to  the  life  of 
John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  worth  of  Amer- 
ica under  his  leadership. 

In  this  period  of  mourning  all  of  us 
continue  to  pray  for  the  comfort  and 
are  thankful  for  the  courage,  of  the 
young  President's  young  widow,  and  we 
stand  behind  the  new  President  in  the 
critical  period  of  transition. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  read  every  day  of  new 
proposals    for    memorials    to    the    late 
President.     They   vary   in   nature,   but 
most  of   them  take  shape  in   tangible 
forms,  in  concrete  or  steel.     Some  are 
good  proposals,  some  are  less  good     It 
seems  to  me  that  the  greatest  memorial 
that  can  be  created  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  would  be  the  bettering  and 
strengthening  of  institutions  and  proc- 
esses by  which  this  Nation  may  conduct 
tself  under  the  rule  of  law.  by  which 
justice  may  done,  by  which  tyranny  is 
shutout  and  bigotry  and  hatred  erased 
If  we  wish  to  buUd  a  great  memorial  to 
John  F.  Kennedy,  let  us  do  these  things 
in  his  name. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas.     Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  today  to  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
her  two  small  children  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family. 

I  rise  also  to  say  how  deeply  I  per- 
sonally feel  the  loss  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  It  is  a  tragedy  not  only  that 
he  was  struck  down  by  an  assassin  whUe 
serving  as  President  of  the  United  States 
of  America.  Not  only  that  he  was  a 
magniflcent  leader,  respected  and  loved 
both  in  the  United  States  and  abroad 

liSft^K^^""*^  ^^  ^^  »  °^an  who  was 
?  *u  "'^^  so  much  to  our  world  But 
also  that  he  had  so  much  ahead  in  life 
yet  was  killed  before  reaching  the  peak 
of  his  capacities,  his  talents,  his  inteUect 
his  energies.  This  Is  a  part  of  the  trag- 
edy also.  * 

We  can  only  guess  what  we  have  really 
lost  with  the  death  of  this  man.  And  we 
can  only  say  that  we  know  our  loss  Is 
great. 

Mr.  CLEVELAND.     Mr.  Speaker    the 
assassination  of  President  John  F  Ken- 
nedy was  a  great  national  tragedy    How- 
ever, in  times  of  crisis  the  unity  of  the 
American  people  is  a  solid,  significant 
and  reassuring  fact  of  life.    As  a  gov- 
ernment of  law,  not  men.  we  carry  on 
despite  a  deep  sense  of  grief  and  loss. 
We  can  all  take  pride  In  the  dignity  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  who  helped  to  re- 
store our  faith  in  America  after  It  was 
so  suddenly  shattered  by  a  savage  sense- 
less act  of  assassination.    It  is  a  time  of 
soul  searching.   AH  Americans  can  only 
pray  that,  as  a  result,  the  safety  of  our 
Nation  and  the  freedom  of  the  world  wIU 
be  enhanced. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  to  truly  eulogize 
President  Kennedy  would  be  for  us  each 
in  our  own  way,  to  the  best  of  our  abili- 
ties, and  according  to  our  individual 
principles  and  beliefs,  to  rededicate  our- 
selves to  the  cause  of  government  to 
which  he  dedicated  his  Ufe  and  for  which 
he  gave  his  life. 
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Mr  LONG  of  Maryland.    Mr.  Speaker 
President  Kennedy,  who  risked  his  life  in 
Worid  War  U  to  defend  America  finally 
gave  it  20  years  later  to  make  a  better 
America.      President   Kennedy's    death 
follows  the  pattern  of  the  other  actual 
and  attempted  assassinations  in  our  his- 
tory.   When  intense  hatreds  bum  in  the 
minds  of  millions  of  people— somewhere 
somehow,  a  mentally  diseased  person  re- 
sorts to  this  kind  of  terror     The  in- 
dividuals and  groups  who  have  fed  the 
fires  of  these  hatreds  bear  on  their  con- 
sciences  the  death   of  a  brilliant  and 
kind  President. 

Of  President  Kennedy's  manifold  ac- 
complishments, the  Nation  will  particu- 
larly remember  his  contributions  to  our 
national  security;  and  his  calm  leader- 
ship during  the  Cuban  crisis;  his  cham- 
pionship of  excellence  in  national  life— 
especially  in  the  arts  and  sciences;  and 
though  bom  to  wealth,  his  concern  for 
the  poor,  the  sick,  the  blind,  the  unem- 
ployed, and  the  mentally  retarded. 

President  Kennedy  believed  that 
America  must  go  forward  if  it  is  to  sur- 
vive and  he  gave  his  talents  to  the 
growth  of  our  Nation.  In  3  short  years 
he  was  not  able  to  complete  his  great 
work,  but  what  he  began,  let  us  carry 
on.  "^ 

Mr.  ABELE.    When  the  news  of  the 
death  of  our  President  reached  me  at 
McMurdo  Sounds  in  the  Antarctica    I 
was  shocked   and   saddened   that  such 
an  evil  deed  could  be  committed      In 
attending   a  Memorial  Service  for  the 
President    at    Christchurch    Cathedral. 
New  Zealand,  many  persons  expressed  to 
me  their  profound  sorrow  for  the  Presi- 
dent's family  and  their  good  will  for  the 
people  of  the  United  States.    When  Ad- 
miral Reedy  spoke  in  the  church  service 
in  honor  of  our  President,  servicemen, 
public   officials,   and  people  in  general 
manifested  in  a  variety  of  ways  their 
loyalty  and  great  sense  of  grief  at  the 
death  of  the  President. 

1  ."^^^^^/^^  ^^  untimely  death  of  our 
late  President  John  F.  Kenendy  deprived 
the  Nation  of  the  services  of  a  great  and 
good  man.  His  sense  of  responsibUity 
his  keen  intellect,  his  respect  for  the 
digmty  of  all  mankind,  and  his  wilUng- 
ness  to  labor  for  the  ideas  of  ideals  for 
which  he  lived  and  gave  his  life  wiU  live 
in  the  mmds  of  men  of  good  will  through- 
out the  world. 

His  work  as  a  devoted  servant  of  the 
people  was  a  magnificent  illustration  of 
his  philosophy  that  our  people  must  be 
more  concerned  about  how  to  serve  the 
Nation.  Because  of  his  loyal  service  to 
his  country  in  both  peace  and  war  it 
could  have  been  said  of  him  In  the  tragic 
hour  of  his  death,  "well  done  thou  good 
and  faithful  servant." 

Mr^  Mcculloch.  Mr.  speaker,  the 
President,  our  former  coUeague.  was 
felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  It  was  a 
tragic  death,  especially  for  one  so  young 
who  had  so  much  to  do  and,  for  the  do- 
ing, he  had  so  Mttle  time. 

The  good  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has 
done  will  live  long  after  him.  and  mil- 
lions of  people  scattered  throughout  the 
world  will  have  been  helped  yes  will 
have  been  uplifted  by  his  coming  'their 
way. 
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Throughout  the  world,  there  is  moum- 
mg  and  deep  sorrow.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  has  gone  to  the  world  of  eternal 
peace,  the  peace  he  so  earnestly  sought 
in  our  tune,  for  all  people  everywhere 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr 
Speaker,  so  much  as  been  said  in  these 
past  days  about  our  late  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  that  one  hesitates 
to  add  even  a  word.  Yet  I  would  do 
so. 

Many  years  ago  Mrs.  Joseph  P  Ken- 
nedy and  her  children  came  to  my  Flor- 
ida home  for  swims  and  the  like  so  I 
knew  them  casually  when  they '  were 
young.  Just  before  "Jack"  entered  the 
House  a  mutual  friend  brought  him  to 
see  me.  and  among  other  things  we  dis- 
cussed his  election.  Young,  eager,  full  of 
energy.  It  was  good  to  know  that  one  of 
his  Intelligence  was  taking  his  citizen- 
ship seriously. 

After  he  came  he  was  111— very  ill— 
and  one  wondered  If  he  could  pull 
through.  But  he  did— and  went  on  to 
the  Senate  and  then  to  the  highest  office 
in  the  land.  With  him  went  his  ener- 
gy, his  eagerness,  the  urge  within  him 
to  change  some  of  the  things  he 
thoroughly  disapproved,  and  plant  the 
seed  for  those  In  which  he  deeply  be- 
lieved. 

Then  suddenly  all  that  energy.  aU  that 
Vivid  life  ended.  One  wonders  why 
Must  we  not  believe  that  even  the  tragic 
cutting  off  of  such  a  bfe  in  the  fullness  of 
Its  youth  and  service  may  direct  the 
people  of  this  country  to  a  more  serious 
wiUingness  to  get  at  the  heart  of  the 
problems  that  confront  us?  Was  that 
perhaps  why  he  was  born  and  why  he  so 
tragically  died?  ^    ^  o« 

Surely,  the  most  difficult  matter  that 
we  as  Americans  must  solve  Is  how  to 
change  the  Individual  men  and  wom- 
en that  peace  may  be  so  deeply  rooted 
m  their  hearts  that  America  wiU  puU 
herself  back  onto  the  road  that  leads  to 
her  original  goals:  Trust  in  God,  respect 
for  the  individual  and  the  law,  and  unit- 
ed among  her  people;  that  she  by  her 
very  Ufe.  may  bring  peace  to  a  confused 
and  tragic  world. 

Mr  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  as- 
sociate myself  with  those  who  moum 
the  death  of  our  late  President. 

It  is  always  difficult  to  accept  the 
pacing  of  a  friend.  It  Is  parUculariy 
difficult  when  he  is  young,  energetic,  and 
in  the  prime  of  life,  with  everything  to 
live  and  fight  for.  It  was  a  devastating 
blow  to  lose  the  President  of  the  United 
States  at  the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

I  recall  with  pleasure  the  cordial  re- 
lationship we  enjoyed  over  the  past  14 
years,  a  relationship  that  persisted  de- 
spite a  growing  difference  in  our  poUUcal 
viewpoints.  I  recall  particularly  an  oc- 
casion several  years  ago  when  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  help  him  in  a  time  of 
political  difficulty,  and  I  shaU  always 
prize  the  autographed  copy  of  'Profiles 
of  Courage  "  which  he  sent  me  in  appre- 
ciation. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  tragedy 
of  a  career  cut  short,  and  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  is  tragic  even  though  he  had 
ah^ady  accomplished  more  than  most 
men  could  hope  in  a  full  lifetime.  To  me 
the  greater  tragedy,  therefore,  is  the 
personal  tragedy  that  has  been  visited 
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upon  this  family,  for  the  assassin  could 
do  nothing  more  cruel  than  deny  our 
friend  the  right  to  gxUde  his  children  and 
see  them  grow  to  womanhood  and  man- 
hood, surely  the  most  precious  gift  any 
man  can  enjoy.  My  heart  goes  out  to 
the  children.  tq^Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  the 
other  members  of  this  family  who  have 
suffered  so  grievous  a  loss. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.    Mr.  Speaker.  Friday. 
November  22,  1963.  started  out  the  same 
as  most  every  other  day  in  the  offices  of 
the  Members  of  Congress  during  the  ses- 
sion— stacks  of  mall  had  been  received, 
each  Member  and  his  staff  were  busy 
preparing  answers  to  the  letters,  ordering 
Government    documents    requested    by 
constituents,    calling    Federal    agencies 
and  committees  for  information  on  the 
status  of  legislation  and  programs  al- 
ready In  operation  so  as  to  advise  a  con- 
stituent properly  with  regard  to  some 
I>ersonal  problem.    Some  staff  members 
were  studying  committee  hearings  and 
reports  to  develop  important  informa- 
tion helpful  to  their  Representative  or 
Senator  In  his  consideration  of  legisla- 
tive   measures.     The    Member    himself 
was  attending  a  meeting  of  his  commit- 
tee,  discussing  proposed  bills  with  his 
colleagues,    meeting    with    constituents 
Individually  or  in  groups  Interested  in 
a  particular  legislative  proposal,  work- 
ing on  amendments  he  felt  would  im- 
prove a  measure  under  consideration,  or 
he  might  be  working  out  the  language 
of  a  new  bill  he  wanted  to  introduce. 
Throughout  the  Halls  of  Congress  every 
Member  was  engaged   in  some  official 
duty  connected  with  his  responsibility 
as  a  legislator.     In  other  words,  it  was 
a  typical  workday  at  the  UJ3.  Capitol. 

Suddenly,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  rou- 
tine phone  calls  that  come  in  constantly 
during  the  usual  working  day  comes  one 
Into  my  office  from  the  daughter  of  one 
of  my  secretaries  who  was  home  from 
school  that  day  on  account  of  Illness 
and  who  was  listening  to  the  radio  when 
the  startling  news  of  the  shooting  of 
President  Kennedy  was  broadcast.  All 
work  stopped  while  the  whole  office  staff 
and  I  sat  in  stimned  silence.  Someone 
had  the  presence  of  mind  to  get  out  the 
small  transistor  radio  from  the  cupboard 
where  it  is  kept  for  use  by  the  staff  mem- 
bers who  want  to  hear  special  messages 
delivered  before  joint  meetings  of  the 
House  and  Senate. 

Little  did  we  think  it  would  ever  be 
used  to  tell  us  such  shocking  and  un- 
believable news  that  our  President  had 
been  assassinated.  The  shock  was  felt 
almost  simultaneously  throughout  the 
world  due  to  our  wonderful  communica- 
tions system  today  and  I  am  sure  that 
every  listener  had  the  same  reaction  as 
we  did  in  our  offices  and  homes  here  In 
the  Nation's  Capital.  No  one  could 
understand  or  immediately  accept  as  a 
fact  that  in  this  country  of  ours  such 
a  tragic  event  could  possibly  occur. 

Gradually,  as  the  details  of  the  tragedy 
were  recounted  over  and  over  and  the 
first  plans  were  axmounced,  Americans 
everywhere  imited  in  the  usual  tradi- 
tional manner  when  disaster  strikes  and 
each  in  his  own  way  prayed  and  renewed 
his  dedication  to  his  Government. 

It  is  at  a  time  like  this  that  we  most 
appreciate  the  foresight  of  the  founders 


of  this  country  who  worked  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Constitution.    Too  often 
we  are  only  concerned  with  the  precious 
privileges,  freedoms,  and  opportunities 
it  provides.    Now  we  are  grateful  for  its 
provision  for  continuity  of  Government 
when  the  Nation's  leader  is  gone.     Had 
the  event  that  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 22  occurred   in  many  other  coun- 
tries,  complete   chaos    and   revolutions 
would  ine\'itably  result.     Under  our  Con- 
stitution, however,  it  took  only  a  matter 
of  minutes  to  put  the  reins  of  Govern- 
ment in  the  hands  of  the  Vice  President 
to  whom  the  oath  of  office  was  adminis- 
tered on  the  plane  that  was  bringing  the 
deceased  Chief  Executive  back  to  Wash- 
ington.   In  his  saddened  and  stunned 
state  of  mind,  he  accepted  the  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  of  the  Presidency. 
It  became  my  sad  privilege  to  visit 
the  White  House  on  Saturday  afternoon. 
November  23,  to  express  my  sympathy  in 
person    to    Attorney    General    Robert 
Kennedy  and  his  two  sisters  before  going 
to  the  East  Room  where  the  body  of  the 
late  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
lay  in  repose  in  the  flag-draped  casket. 
I  stood  for  a  moment  In  silent  prayer 
for  him,  his  family,  and  our  Nation.    All 
around  the  fence  surrounding  the  White 
House  thousands  of  people  from  all  walks 
of  life  stood  in  silent  tribute. 

It  was  a  solemn  and  moving  sight. 
Thousands  of  others  joined  them  as  the 
funeral  cortege  with  the  flag -draped 
casket  containing  the  body  of  the  Presi- 
dent on  the  horse-drawn  caisson  and  the 
honor  guard  moved  along  the  route  to 
the  Capitol  where  the  body  lay  in  state. 
The  same  himdreds  of  thousands  of 
mourners  lined  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton, standing  with  bared  and  solemnly 
bowed  heads  in  prayer,  as  the  body  of 
the  President  was  borne  to  St.  Matthews 
Cathedral  for  the  service  and  thence  to 
its  final  resting  place  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery. 

The  heads  of  foreign  states  and  mem- 
bers of  the  diplomatic  corps  of  nearly 
all  the  nations  of  the  world,  the  Gov- 
ernors of  all  our  States,  clergymen  of  all 
faiths,  the  highest  officials  of  the  United 
States,  including  the  legislative,  execu- 
tive, and  judicial  branches,  gathered  to- 
gether In  the  great  cathedral  to  join  with 
close  personal  friends  and  the  family  of 
the  late  President   to   pay   honor   and 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  life  and 
service  of  this  great  man.    As  one  of 
those  designated  by  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
be  an  official  representative  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  it  was  my  sad  privi- 
lege to  join  in   the  imposing   religious 
service.     Included  in  the   1.200  people, 
who  occupied  every  possible  seat  in  the 
cathedral,  were  high  dignitaries  from  all 
over  the  world.    They  represented  the 
largest  group  of  Important  personages 
ever  to  be  gathered  together  in  any  one 
nation.    This  not  only  shows  the  high 
respect  In  which  our  late  President  was 
held  by  the  leaders  of  other  countries 
who  came  to  pay  tribute  to  him,  but  It  Is 
indicative  of  the  prestige  our  Nation  en- 
joys among  the  people  of  the  world  who 
appreciate  and  understand  oiir  form  of 
government  and  our  Ideals. 

Ever  since  the  day  of  the  burial  thou- 
sands have  continued  to  visit  the  grave 
of  the  late  President  to  silently  pay  their 
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personal  respects  to  his  memory  and  to 
pray  for  the  continuance  of  the  great 
traditions  of  our  history. 

Though  President  Kennedy  met  an 
untimely  death  at  the  hands  of  a  crazed 
maniac,  the  leadership  and  responsibility 
for  the  affairs  of  the  Nation  passed  from 
the  hands  of  one  man  Into  the  hands  of 
another  with  scarcely  a  ripple  in  the  ad- 
ministrative functions  of  government. 
By  divine  grace  and  the  wisdom  of  our 
Founding  Fathers  174  years  ago,  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  con- 
tinues to  serve  and  protect  us  all.  We 
should  be  ever  mindful  of  and  grateful 
for  the  life  and  service  of  each  of  our 
past  35  Presidents.  We  should  renew 
our  pledge  to  so  live  and  act  that  our 
Nation  will  continue  to  be  the  greatest  In 
the  world  and  that  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges of  each  and  every  citizen  will  al- 
ways be  recognized,  observed,  and  pro- 
tected. 

As  we  reflect  upon  the  tragic  event 
that  rocked  our  Nation  and  the  world, 
let  us,  Mr.  Speaker,  also  avow  our  devo- 
tion to  a  system  of  government  that 
allows  free  and  open  disagreement  with 
our  leaders  on  the  national  scene.  We. 
as  true  Americans,  at  the  same  time. 
unite  in  our  love  and  respect  for  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  man.  who  died 
in  the  service  of  his  countiy. 

Mr.  LATTA.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  first 
heard  the  news  that  President  Kennedy 
had  been  assassinated,  I  could  not  be- 
lieve it.  I  could  not  believe  it  because  I 
did  not  want  to  believe  it.  When  this 
ghastly  news  was  finally  confirmed,  I 
wondered  aloud  why  anyone  privileged 
to  live  under  our  form  of  government 
would  want  to  take  the  life  of  our  Presi- 
dent. 

Why  such  a  cruel,  Inhuman,  barbaric, 
and  senseless  act  would  be  committed  in 
the  United  States  was  beyond  my  com- 
prehension. The  answer  partially  came 
when  the  suspected  assassin  was  appre- 
hended. This  awful  crime  had  been  done 
by  one  adhering  to  a  philosophy  of  gov- 
ernment foreign  to  ours.  To  learn  this 
cannot  give  solace  or  comfort  to  the 
President's  widow,  his  children,  or  to 
a  grieving  Nation  but  I  am  certain  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  would  like  to  know  that 
he  was  not  betrayed  by  one  believing  in 
the  same  principles  and  form  of  govern- 
ment for  which  he  fought,  worked,  and 
died. 

In  the  words  of  one  of  my  constituents. 
President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought  a 
"special  something"  to  the  White  House. 
This  "special  something'  shall  be  missed 
and  not  soon  replaced.  It  was  separate 
and  apart  from  the  many  Government 
programs  espoused  by  the  President.  In 
short,  it  was  something  human  and  in- 
volved personalities.  You  do  not  replace 
these  things. 

On  behalf  of  all  the  people  I  am  privi- 
leged to  represent.  Mrs.  Latta.  and  my- 
self. I  again  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  Kennedy 
children— little  Caroline  and  "John" 
John  as  he  was  affectionately  referred  to 
by  the  President — and  to  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  shocking 
death  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  deeply  re- 
flected as  it  was  in  the  universal  out- 
pouring   of   mourning    throughout    the 


world,  affected  everyone,  whether  a  citi- 
zen having  no  personal  contact,  one  who 
knew  him  only  as  an  acquaintance,  or 
those  who  knew  him  weU.  Even  those 
who  differed  with  him  on  public  issues 
admired  him  as  a  vital  and  committed 
American  who  accepted  the  philosophy 
that  the  duties  of  those  in  high  office 
transcend  partisan  limitations. 

Our  NaUon  and  the  world  have  been 
enriched  because  of  his  demonstraUon 
of  deep  dedication  to  public  service.  He 
has  left  an  example  to  all  of  us.  but  more 
particularly  to  those  who  were  privileged 
to  serve  in  the  Government  now  and  In 
the  future. 

High  tribute  should  also  be  paid  to 
Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  for  her  steadfast- 
ness, resolution,  and  devotion  during  the 
trying  hours  of  her  bereavement  and  the 
unifymg  influence  that  she  portrayed. 

On  behalf  of  those  I  represent  in  Ohio 
and  individually.  I  express  the  deep  sense 
of  shock  and  sorrow  experienced  because 
of  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  all 
share  In  the  tragic  loss  of  the  Kennedy 
family  and  those  close  to  them,  and  we 
extend  our  deep  sympathy  to  them 

Mr.  McINTIRE.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  day  for  paying  tribute  to  the  memory 
Of  the  late  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

I  want  to  join  with  my  colleagues  in 
paying  respect  to  our  former  President 
and  in  further  respect  make  reference 
to  two  memorial  addresses  delivered  for 
President  Kennedy. 

One  such  address  was  presented  by  Dr 
Frederick  W.  Whlttaker.  president  of 
the  Bangor  Theological  Seminary  Ban- 
gor, Maine,  and  the  other  by  Rev.'  Peter 
M.  Kemper,  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Pittsfleld,  Maine. 

I  introduce  these  addresses  to  the  Rec- 
ord for  I  sincerely  feel  they  approprl- 

PtSd^f  ^°'^''^'''  ff^*""^^  ^  our  late 

^^^'^  MoRNiHc  Snutik.  November  24    1963 
FosT  Baptist  CnvtcH  or  PrrTSFucLD 
(By  Rev.  Peter  M.  Kemper,  paator) 

tJ^h^**^^,  *^*  °*"<'*^  ''^o**  Ood  la  the 
Lord."     (Psalm  33:  12.) 

«,5  kT  ™."*^*^  '*°®"  ^*  "^^"  ^  ^  who  take 
our  blessings  for  granted?  How  much  does 
u  really  mean  to  us  when  we  stand  with 

^T  lTnTfL''«r.  "^^  "P'*^8*  allegiance  to 
i^n^^h^  ^^^^  °'  America?"  Does  It 
send  chills  up  and  down  our  spine,  or  do  we 
say  It  quite  Indifferently?  "One  nation 
under  God.  with  liberty  and  Justice  for  ail"? 
.!«- T»5°*f  "  '^^^  y°"  "^^^^  '^e  Btand  and 
mofnl^?       °^   "^*'   **   ^*^*   '""K   this 
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"O  beautiful  for  pUgrlm  feet. 

Whoee  stem,  impassioned  stress 
J  A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness  t 

America !     America  I 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw 

Ck)nflrm  thy  soul  in  self-control 
Thy  liberty  inlaw!" 

Stunned,  shock,  disbelief,  sorrow,  anger— 
".t  f™***'"*"  engulfed  America  and  the 
world  Ike  a  great  tidal  wave.  With  shat- 
S  Joh?"^*  the  news  of  the  assassination 
^i.  nJ^*^^*''*''*  Kennedy.  President  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  rocked  the 
capitals  of  the  world-an  act  which  out- 
rages  decent  men  everywhere.     Our  differ- 

^^'  In^*/^*  ''**  '*'*^  "^^  dissolved  in 
shock  and  in  sorrow.  We  no  longer  think 
of  the  petty  things  that  eometimes  divide  us 


and  keep  us  apart.     The  little  things  that 
seemed  so  big  have  faded  Into  Insignificance 
Emotions    grip    the    world;     many    have 
called  It  the  most  tragic  clrcvmastance  since 
the  assassination  of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Hate  and  Jealousy  brooded  in  a  twisted 
mind — brooded  and  planned,  and  then  over- 
came as  a  finger  squeezed  the  trigger  of  the 
assassin's  »12.78  gun.  obtained  from  a  Chi- 
cago mall-order  house,  advertised  in  a 
national  magazine. 

The  irony  of  President  Kennedy's  death  is 
that  this  short  administration  was  devoted 
almost  entirely  to  various  attempts  to  curb 
this  very  streak  of  violence  in  the  American 
character.  The  Nation  today  mourns  the 
death  of  a  citizen  who  risked  his  life  in  bat- 
tle but  lost  it.  ironically,  in  peace— a  martyr 
like  Abraham  Lincoln,  to  the  causes  he 
championed. 

Words  are  certainly  Inadequate  to  express 
our  shock  and  sorrow.  ThU  morning  we 
cannot  but  help  think  of  some  of  those  who 
are  so  personally  Involved.  Uppermost  in 
our  thinking  would  be  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Ken- 
nedy who  lost  both  a  son  and  a  husband 
within  a  few  months.  She  was  faced  with 
the  grim  task  of  telling  her  children— Caro- 
line and  John,  Jr.,  what  had  happened  to 
their  daddy  last  Friday  in  Texas. 

Overshadowed,  and  almost  few-gotten  is 
the  family  of  the  Dallas  Police  Department 
detective  sergeant,  J.  D.  "nppit,  age  39,  shot 
to  death  by  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  24.  being 
held  by  the  Dallas  police  as  the  assassin  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  age  46— the  young- 
est President  of  these  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  youngest  President  to  die  in 
office.  Officer  Tipplt  leaves  three  children 
and  a  wife — chUdren  whose  ages  are  14  10 
and  5  •  •  •  Mrs.  Tipplt  in  her  own  hovir  of 
grief,  sent  her  condolence  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  said.  "Express  my  sympathy  to  Mrs  Ken- 
nedy.   I  know  how  she  feels." 

We  would  also  remember  Gov  John 
B^Connally  of  Texas,  his  wife  and  those 
who  stand  by  the  vigil  of  his  bedside  He 
is  expected  to  make  a  complete  recovery  from 
his  physical  wounds  sustained  at  the  same 
time  of  President  Kennedy's  assassination. 

But  I  hope  that  we  as  Americans,  as  Chrls- 
if.^%  ^-.  ^P*^t«'  ^  residents  of  Maine,  of 
Pittsfleld— do  not  forget  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson.  He  took  the  oath  of  office  a  short 
time  after  the  assassination  and  thus  became 
the  36th  President-the  oath  administered 
for  the  first  time  by  a  woman.  Judge  Sarah  T 
Hughes.  In  the  first  Presidential  statement 
at  the  airport.  President  Johnson  said  "I  will 
do  my  best." 

In  tragic  times  such  as  these,  it  calls  upon 
our  own  faith,  our  own  belief,  and  our  own 
trust  in  God.    How  often  we  have  repeated 
as  we  have  read  from  the  coins  of  our  Na- 
tion. "In  God  we  trust."    We  have  witnessed 
the  smooth  transiUon  of  Government      It 
has  been  marvelous.    It  makes  us  even  more 
proud  to  be  Americans.    When  the  first  an- 
nouncement shocked  the  world.  Just  a  few 
moments  after  that  tragic  event,  people  all 
oyer  the  world  foUowed— on  radio  and  tele- 
vision.    We   were   there.     The  Nation,    the 
WOTld.  has  shared  personally  in  this  sorrow 
President  Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson  has  pro- 
claimed tomorrow  a  national  day  of  mourn- 
ing for  the  late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy 
He  has  requested  that  the  respective  places  of 
divine  worship  be  open  and  has  encouraged 
and  challenged  the  American  people  bow  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  Almighty  God  and 
pay  their  homage. 

This  church  will  be  open  all  day  tomorrow. 
We  Invite  you  to  come,  to  stay  as  long  as  you 
might  desire,  to  bow  in  silent  prayer  and 
meditation.  Pray  for  those  whose  names  we 
nave  mentioned  this  morning,  so  very  per- 
sonally and  intimately  Involved  in  this  expe- 
rience. But  then  may  we  take  the  suggestion 
Of  President  Johnson  and  pray  God's  con- 
Unued  blessing  upon  America  and  upon  us 
as  individuals;  to  rededlcate  ourselves,  first 
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as  ChrlsUans  and  then  as  American  citizens 

fitSuT  ^^^^  ^*  ^^^  ~  ^^^  '^^^  ^ 
There  are  many  personal  things  that  touch 
our  minds  and  hearts  in  times  such  as  these 
I  don't  believe  we  will  realize  the  Impact 
of  what  has  transpired,  and  what  U  tran- 
spiring,  but  we  can  thank  God  that  through 
the  clouds  that  overshadow,  the  veU  of 
tears  that  sometimes  blurs  our  vision  we  can 
yet  see  the  faithful,  eternal  hand  'of  God 
leading  us. 

Friday  and  Saturday,  and  even  this  morn- 
ing. I  found  myself,  like  many  Americans 
glu^  to  the  TV  set  and  a  slave  thereunto' 
As  President  Johnson  took  his  oath  of  office 
and  took  upon  his  shoulders  great  responsi- 
bilities oT  our  Nation.  I  could  not  help  but 
think  of  a  personal  experience.    I  hope  you 
will  forgive  me  for  mentioning  it  this  morn- 
ing.    On  Tuesday,  the  22d  of  May   1962    a 
very  historical  day  in  my  life,  the  Chaplin 
of  the  Senate.  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris 
Introduced  me  to  the  then  Vice  President  of 
the  United  States.  President  of  the  Senate 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  taU  man  from  Texa^ 
with   a  warm  smile  and   a  firm  handclasp 
We  sat  in  the  corridor  outside  the  dogr  lead- 
ing onto  the  Senate  floor  and  talked  about 
many  things.    One  of  the  remarks  which  he 
made— and  I  can  never  express  the  feeling 
that  came  over  me  when  he  said  it— "An- 
other man  called  Peter  will  lead  us  In  prayer 
today.      I  would  never  be  able  to  describe, 
either,  the  feeling  that  was  mine  as  I  walked 
onto  the  Senate  floor,  and  I  realized  the  tre- 
mendous obligation  and  responsibility  that 
was   mine,  not  only  for   that  moment  but 
each  day  and  each  moment  of  my  life     "An- 
other   man    called    Peter    wlU    lead    us    In 
prayer." 

HUtory  will  endeavor  to  calculate,  to  simi- 
marlze  to  evaluate  all  that  has  transpired 
But  history  will  never  be  able  to  tell  the 
impact  this  has  made  on  the  hearts  and 
lives  of  the  American  people— an  Impact  that 
will  cause  us  to  renew  our  dedication  and 
consecration  to  God  Almighty  and  to  thU 
wonderful  land  of  ours,  this  great  America. 
God  help  us  that  we  will  not  take  our 
blessings  for  granted.  God  help  us  also 
to  say  "God  bless  America." 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  family  man  We 
have  been  Impressed,  regardless  of  differ- 
ence In  religious  affiliation,  by  the  fact  that 
he  did  not  neglect  church  attendance  and 
personal  religious  discipline. 

Are  we  going  to  be  good  citizens  of  our 
country  because  we  are  good  citizens  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God?  ChrUtlan  principles  were 
behind  the  movement  for  freedom  of  our 
forefathers.  As  those  pioneers  moved  across 
the  country  the  church  took  the  lead  Life 
and  its  institutions  must  be  understood  in 
the  light  of  God's  will  and  God's  law  These 
experiences  bring  us  closer  to  Him  who  is 
the  resurrection,  our  hope,  our  llRht  In 
whom  is  our  faith.  ' 

"Righteousness  exalu  a  nation;  but  sin  U 
a  reproach  to  any  people"  (Proverbs  13:  34) 

"Blessed  is  the  nation  whose  God  Is  the 
Lord"  (Psalm  33:  12). 


A  Time  Fob  Pratek 
(Memorial  address  honoring  President  John 
Fitzgerald   Kennedy   by  Dr.   Frederick   W 
Whlttaker.  president  of  Bangor  Theological 
Seminary,  Bangor.  Maine,  delivered  in  the 
Beach  Chapel.  Nov.  26.  1963) 
ThU    is    a    time    for    prayer— prayer    of 
thanksgiving  for  the  life  and  work  of  Presi- 
dent   John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy;    prayer    of 
intercession  for  his  eternal  well-being  and 
for  the  sustaining  of  his  loved  ones-  prayer 
of  penitence  for  the  guilt  which  all  Ameri- 
cans    share    in    the    assassination    of    our 
President;  and  prayer  of  petition  for  divine 
guidance  of  the  Nation  and  its  new  Chief 
Executive.    Prayer  is  our  only  sanctuary  after 
a  weekend  of  violence,  shock,  disbelief,  grief, 
and  sorrow  which  no  one  of  us  will  ever  for- 
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get.  On  the  ere  of  this  Natlon't  traditional 
day  o<  gnutud*  It  will  not  b«  ea^y  for  ua 
whoa*  Uvea  have  suddenly  been  aatiirated 
with  aadneaa  to  reTlr*  our  faith  and  to  sing 
pralaea  to  our  Ood.  But  we  shall  turn  from 
the  darlcneas  to  the  light  becauae  we  know 
that  under  dlTlne  prorldenca  gloom  cannot 
for  long  orerahadow  hope. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  in  th«  mosnent 
of  hla  cruel  and  unUmely  death,  may  hava 
set   in    motion   moral    and   spiritual   force* 
which  will  guide  the  peoples  of  the  world  to 
a   new   era    <rf   mutual    understanding   and 
peace.     Hla  aaaaaslnatlon  by  one  of  his  own 
countrymen  may  have  so  dismayed  the  citi- 
zens of  our  beloved  land  that  we  shall  seek 
and   And    new    wajra    of   living   together   in 
brotherhood  from  shore  to  shore.    Chief  Jua- 
Uce  Barl  Warren  haa  called  President  Ken- 
nedy a  great  and  good  man.    Hla  greatness 
was  shown  in  a  life-long  aeries  of  "profiles 
of  courage."  In  his  dealings  with  other  na- 
tlona  through  a  rare  combination  of  strength 
and  compassion,  and  In  his  fearless  support 
of  the  rights  of  minority  groups  within  the 
United  States.    His  goodness  was  readily  rec- 
ognized through  his  love  for  his  family,  his 
concern  for  the  senior  citizens  of  our  coun- 
try, and  his  willingness  to  mingle  with  the 
people  as  friend  to  friend  even  at  the  rlak  of 
his  life.     Very  few  men  in  so  short  a  period 
of  time  have  captured  the  minds  and  hearts 
of  such  a  worldwide  multitude.     Testimony 
to  this  fact  was  given  by  the  representatives 
ot    63    foreign   states    and    the   millions   of 
Americans    who    have    wept    for    him    and 
brought  him  tribute.    Our  first  prayer,  then, 
should  be  of   thanksgiving  for  the  life  and 
work  of  our  departed  leader. 

As  Christians  we  believe  that  death  does 
not  end  our  individual  existence  but  that 
by  faith  we  inherit  the  everlasting  life  prom- 
ised by  God  through  Jesos  Christ.    Thus  with 
confidence  we  may  utter  our  prayer  of  inter- 
cessions for  President  Kennedy  and  for  the 
sustaining  of  his  loved  ones.     There  is   no 
doubt  he  was  a  man  of  religious  conviction 
and  one  who  was  strengthened  in  his  private 
and    public    acts    by    the    teachings   of   his 
church.     Our  petitions  for  his  eternal  well- 
being  will  be  echoed  around  the  earth  and 
with    the   assured   hope   that   they   wUl   be 
answered.     When    news   of   tbs   President's 
death    was    finally    accepted    as    true   by    a 
stunned  and    disbelieving   world,   the  early 
reactions    of   many    took    the   form    of    an- 
guished sjrmpathy  for  the  widow  and  for  the 
fatherless  children.    That  Mrs.  Kennedy  has 
been   aware  of   this   universal   concern  has 
been  abundanUy  clear  to  all  who  have  seen 
the  majestic  beauty  and  dignity  of  her  com- 
posure in  time  of  deepest  grief.     The  spir- 
itual stature  of  the  first  lady  has  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  and  courage  to  innu- 
merable  men   and   women    of    lesser   faith. 
Ood  has  Indeed  spoken  through  her  abiding 
love  for  her  husband  and  the  obvious  sur- 
vival  of  that   love   beyond    the  grave.     Yet 
we  shaU  want  to  pray  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  for 
her  young  ones,  and  for  the  members  of  the 
President's  family  in  their  present  bereave- 
ment; and  ask  that  the  Holy  Comforter  may 
be  with  them  steadfastly  in  the  long  days 
and  years  which  are  to  come. 

There  is  another  prayer  we  must  utter 
before  the  Creator  and  Judge.  It  is  one  of 
penitence  and  supplication,  of  begging  for- 
giveness of  the  guilt  which  all  Americans 
share  in  the  assassination  of  our  President. 
One  man  in  a  city  far  away  fired  the  fatal 
shot.  But  my  conscience  has  been  burning 
within  me  ever  since  that  fateful  Friday. 
Do  I  not  speak  for  you.  too,  and  for  coimt- 
less  others  when  I  say  that  we  and  our  fellow 
countrymen  are  implicated  in  this  murder- 
ous crime  because  we  have  left  undone  those 
things  which  we  ought  to  have  done  and 
we  have  done  those  things  which  we  ought 
not  to  have  done?  Have  we  not  been  respon- 
sible for  the  development  in  our  land  of  a 
climate  of  hatred,  intolerance,  lust,  suspi- 


cion, dishonesty,  intemperance,  violence,  and 
a    boat   of   other   evils    which   served    as   a 
breeding  place  for  the  angry  or  misguided 
killing  of  our  Chief  Szecutlvs?     Have  we  not 
condoned  the  giorlfloation  of  ses.  of  lawless- 
ness, and  of  greed  for  material  possessions 
in  our  literature,  our  legitimate  stage  pro- 
ductions, our  moving  pictures,  and  our  tele- 
vision fare?     Have  we  not  waited  almost  a 
hundred  years  since  the  assassination  of  an- 
other great  American   President    befors   be- 
ginning to  redeem  his  death  by  granting  at 
last  a  measure  of  real  freedom  and  equality 
to  our  Negro  citizens?     Have  we  not  esUb- 
llshed  an  unnecessary  and  an  unhealthy  en- 
mity among  jx>litical  parties  in  oxix  Nation 
by  seeking  first  to  be  partisan  Republicans 
or  Democrats  rather  than  first  to  be  loyal 
Americans,   and   by  IrraUonally  hvtrllng  at 
one  another   the   epithets   Communist   and 
Fascist,     leftwlng     and     right  wing,     liberal 
and  conservative?     Have  we  not  In  oui  re- 
ligious   communities    sought    to    dwell    In 
splendid    Isolation    as    Protestants,    Roman 
Catholics,  and  Jews  Instead  of  acknowledg- 
ing our  common  heritage  and  Joining  hands 
to  take  our  best  spiritual  insights  Into  the 
world  for  the  uplifting  of  our   bewildered 
society?    And  do  not  ova  affirmative  answers 
to  these  questions  have  relevance  to  the  ter- 
rible   tragedy   which   engulfs   us?     We  are. 
Indeed,  standing  In  the  need  of  a  prayer  of 
penitence. 

As  those  who  seek  forgiveness  from  above 
we  shall  be  most  worthy  of  God's  blessing  If 
we  now  and  for  the  future  rededicate  our- 
selves as  a   nation   In  a  commonwealth  of 
nations  to  those  Ideals  And  high  purposes 
for  which  our  fallen  President  gave  his  life 
and  met  his  death.    To  this  end  our  final 
prayer  must  be  a  petition  for  divine  guidance 
of  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  of 
our  new  leader.     President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son has  been   unexpectedly  charged  with  a 
responsibility  of  great  magnitude,  but  there 
is  welcome  evidence  that  he  is  prepared  for 
the  task.     One  of  his  most  challenging  leg- 
acies Is  the  problem  of  racial   Justice  and 
peace.     That   he   Intends   to   follow   in   the 
footsteps  of  his  predecessor  on  this  issue  was 
made  manifest  by  the  then  Vice  President 
at  Gettysburg  on  last  Memorial  Day  where 
he  declared  at  the  close  of  an  address  mark- 
ing the  centennial  of  Lincoln's  Emancipation 
Proclamation:  "Until  Justice  is  blind  to  color, 
until   education   is   unaware  of  race,   imtil 
opportunity  is  unconcerned  with  the  color  of 
men's  skins,  emancipation  will  be  a  procla- 
mation but  not  a  fact.    To  the  extent  that 
the  proclamation  of  emancipation  Is  not  ful- 
filled in  fact,  to  that  extent  we  shall  have 
fallen  short  of  assuring  freedom  to  the  free." 
Our  new  President  will  surely  need   the 
help  of  the  Almighty  in  the  solution  of  this 
and  a  host  of  other  vexing  problems.     He 
will   also   need   the    assistance   of   a   people 
under   Ood   united    In    labor   for   holy   and 
righteous  causes.     And  so  this  day,  in  honor 
and  memory  of  "a  great  and  good  man"  we 
offer  our  prayers  of  thanksgiving,  of  Inter- 
cfisslon,   of   penitence,   and    of   petition   for 
divine   guidance.    Yet   may   we    know   that 
after  our  prayers  are  answered  and  the  divine 
guidance  has  been  given  we  cannot  escape 
the  awesome  fact  set  forth  by  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in  his  Inaugural  address: 
"Here  on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our 
own." 


Mr.  OLENN.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  seems  to 
me  that  on  this  day  set  aside  for  tributes 
to  our  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  it  would  be  appropriate  to  hear 
from  those  In  my  constituency,  the  Sec- 
ond District  of  New  Jersey,  through  edi- 
torials and  otherwise,  as  to  the  great  loss 
which  our  Nation  has  suffered.  It  is, 
therefore,  with  considerable  respect  that 
I  insert  in  the  Record  the  following  edi- 


torial which  appeared  in  the  Atlantic 
City  Reporter  and  which  has  been  so  well 
written  by  its  publisher  and  editor, 
Charles  E.  SeeL  It  certainly  indicates 
how  many  of  my  constituents  feel  about 
the  awesome  tragedy  which  occurred 
on  November  22. 

Tks  Dat  ths  Woaui  Stood  8tixx 
(By  Charles  B.  Seel) 

It  has  been  a  week  since — and  still  the 
Nation  mourns. 

We  look  back  in  retrospect  at  this  intoler- 
able tragedy. 

"Friday,  3  pjn.,  November  22,  1063.- 

The  shocking  report  that  spread  like  the 
proverbial  wildfire— "The  President  has  been 
shot." 

All  matters  else  paled  to  Insignificance. 

Imaginations  stubbornly  balked  at  the 
fantastic  incredible  news? 

"Such  a  thing  couldn't  possibly  be  tru»~ 
Not  our  President,"  was  the  expression  of 
skepticism  on  the  faces  of  everyone  who 
heard  and  rejected  It  as  a  false  nnnor. 

All  was  a  vague  Jumble  of  chaotic  impres- 
sions. 

Then  came  the  heartbreaking  report  that 
reverberated  around  the  world:  "The  Presi- 
dent is  dead." 

It  was  at  this  moment  that  it  seemed  as 
though  the  world  had  stopped  rotaUng  on 

"The  world  stood  still." 

The  rush  and  bustle  of  daUy  doings— the 
banterings  and  chuckles  a  short  time  before, 
echoed  off  into  a  morbid  sUence. 

A  llsUeasness  mixed  with  pain,  sorrow  and 
pity  permeated  the  atmosphere. 

All  public  places  seemed  to  empty  as  If 
by  robot  command — some  gathering  on  street 
corners  to  speak  in  low  tones — others  hurried 
to  the  sanctity  of  their  homes — all  stunned 
by  the  sudden  calamity  that  beeet  our  coiu- 
try,  which  we  considered  so  powerful  and 
guarded. 

NO  SAODOt  WOSOS  OF  TONCVX  OB  FKN 

The  inexhaustible  marathon  of  wordage  on 
radio,  TV,  newspapers  with  their  vivid  and 
chronological  presentation  of  facU  and 
events,  as  all  verbally  marched  down  the  road 
to  the  assassination  •  •  •  the  capture  and 
arrest  of  the  charged  assassin  •  •  •  the  as- 
sassination of  the  assassin  •  •  •  nnf^  •  •  • 
after  this  more  of  the  infinite,  endless,  me- 
lange of  on-the-spot  news  coverage  and  now 
there  is  but  little  else  to  say.  They  aU  alt 
back  in  a  comatose  state  of  fatigue  from 
their  gloomy  reveries  •  •  •  tired,  haggard, 
and  to  say  any  more  would  suffer  them  to 
phraseological  quagmire. 

Newsmen,  commentators,  their  quavering 
voices  throbbing  with  sad  emotion  as  they 
went  about  their  duties— men  to  whom 
events  of  the  most  sensational  nature  is 
Just  part  of  a  day's  work,  were  seen,  as  they 
propounded  their  stories,  to  flick  a  "dew- 
drop"  from  a  comer  of  their  eye. 

It  all  started   last   Friday,   November  29 
1963.  at  2  p.m. 

A  day  of  infamy  that  wiU  live  in  the  minds 
of  our  people  from  here  to  eternity. 

There  U  a  saying:  "Be  It  grief  or  sorrow— 
the  passing  of  time  will  make  it  less."    But 

not  this  tragic  deplorable  day  of  Infamy 

this  day  is  one  that  time  shall  never  sur- 
press. 

The  Nation  wept:  It  wept  not  In  the  sense 
that  a  President  had  been  assassinated.  To 
some  It  was  like  having  a  family  loss— an 
endeared  and  beloved  child  or  relative.  To 
others  it  was  a  calamitoiu  vanlahing  of  some- 
thing unexplalnable — an  Image— or  better, 
a  symbol— a  symbol  of  peace — of  citizens' 
rights — a  symbol  of  our  country's  power  and 
security.    Now  gone. 

And  gone,  too.  Is  the  alleged  assassin. 

However,  to  mm,  this  is  not  where  the  story 
ends. 
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In  dallying  In  maudlin  regret  and  looking 
back  at  the  ironic  turn  of  events  we  become 
aghast  at  our  country's  manifestation  of 
helplessness? 

A  crime,  so  serious,  diabolical,  and  damn- 
able—the ease  with  which  It  was  perpetrated 
and  by  an  Insignificant  communistic  "germ" 
with  a  $12  rifle?  Inconceivable  absurdltv? 
But  It  happened. 

All  the  facts  of  why  such  a  thing  could 
happen  are  still  hopelessly  fogged. 

The  death  of  the  assassin  closes  the  door 
to  many  questions. 

ThU  is  indeed  most  regrettable,  for  even 
though  we  all  hoped  with  incarnate  hate 
that  the  alleged  assassin  would  die— and  a 
most  sufferable  death,  we  believe  that  his 
murderer's  quUotlc  impulse  thwarted  efforts 
of  our  FBI  to  learn  more  from  Lee  Harvev 
Oswald.  ' 

That,  perhaps  this  crime  was  not  merely 
the  vengeance  of  bestial  fanaUc— but  a  well- 
planned  plot  of  intrigue— that  Oswald  was 
only  the  maddened  scapegoat? 

•Thus  it  all  leaves  us  with  a  bewUderment 
of  feelings. 

Is  it  a  complacency  on  our  part  that  makes 
us  such  easy  prey  to  our  enemies? 

ThU  may  be  an  indelicate  thought    and 

perhaps  we  will  be  criticized  for  so  saying 

but  we  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  great 

freedoms"  we  so  enthusiastically  herald  are 

a  bit  too  free. 

Much  too  free  to  the  likes  of  the  antl- 
American  "Oswald,"  who  openly  declared  his 
love  for  communism  and  Cuba. 

Much  too  free  to  a  rupture-headed  rabble 
rouser  name  of  Lincoln  Rockwell  who  leads 
a    pistol-packing    race-hating    group    with 
headquarters  a  few  miles  from  our  National 
Capitol— and   a  group  who  caU   themselves 
Nazi-Americans." 
"Nazi-Americans"    mind    you.      How    our 
law  enforcement  agencies  and  our  Govern- 
ment  can  shut  their  eyes,  and  stomachs,  to 
^V^!^^  °'  ""'^^^  *  blood-stained  name  as 
Z^^  V't^-'  America,  is  a  glaring  example. 
of  how  indifferent  we  are  and  to  whom  we 
grant  our  much-touted  freedoms.    Ovu-  free- 
doms have  reached  the  stage  where  they  are 
being  vulgarized  by  too  perpetual  a-parrot- 
ing.     Especially  so  to  our  self-avowed  ene- 
mies. 

Our  despair  is  in  seeing  groups  of  im- 
pudent, insolent,  and  insidious  red  fanatics 
parading  our  city  streeU.  and  waving  anti- 
American  slogans  and  chaUenging  the  frus- 
trated police  to  arrest  them,  with  claims  that 
oiir  Constitution  gives  them  the  right  of 
freedom  of  speech. 

Their  Communist  leaders  must  chuckle  as 
they  rule  with  an  iron  hand  of  oppression 
and  Observe  the  weakness  we  display  to  their 
puppets.  f    /  «~  vuc« 

Puppets  did  we  say? 

Every   Red— every   anti-American    In   this 
country  today  is   a   potential   assassin   and 
murderer— and  yet.  we  grant  them  the  free- 
doms of  our  Constitution  which  only  right- 
fully belong  to  the  citizens  of  our  country 
We   will   perhaps,  in   history  and  on  the 
record,  refer  to  our  beloved  President's  death 
as  an  assassination. 
This  we  reject  with  Indignation. 
We   call    his   death   murder— and    in    the 
worst    degree.      Out-and-out    well-planned 
murder— premeditated— prearranged        with 
professional   Integrity— and   not  the  impet- 
uous action  of  an  enraged  vengeful  crank. 
We  flrmly  believe  that  "Oswald"  was  merely 
a  means  to  an  end.    There  are  hundreds  like 
him. 

With  the  swearing-in  of  the  new  President 
Lyndon  Johnson,  we  believe  the  time  has 
come,  to  make  the  needed  modlflcations  to 
our  many  "freedoms." 

We  must  tighten  up  on  otir  loose  freedoms 
to  conform  with  these  critical  times. 

We  are  no  longer  fighting  Indians— and  the 
crack  In  our  Liberty  Bell  grows  wider  each 
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day  with  laughter,  as  our  enemies  keep  abus- 
ing and  using  our  laws  to  further  endanger 
our  country  as  they  destroy  us  from  within. 
When  so  dastardly  a  crime  of  lawless- 
ness and  violence  can  be  so  easily  accom- 
plished,  on  our  own  city  streets,  by  such  a 
wretched,  vile,  contemptible  "nothing,"  then 
\mless  we  have  all  become  callously  deaf  we 
certainly  can  hear  the  "bells-of-alarm"  ring- 
ing. » 

We  no  longer  live  in  a  world  of  melody 
and  softness. 

This  is  an  era  of  madness  and  folly  and 
we  are  faced  with  enemies  on  all  sides'  who 
are  aggressive,  nefarious,  and  pathological 
liars;  who  subtly  speak  of  negotiations  and 
bargaining  on  the  one  hand,  but  deal  in 
monotonous  negations  and  contradictions  In 
order  to  nullify  and  destroy. 

Our  patriotism  and  reverence  for  our  con- 
stitutional freedoms  is  pleasiu-able  and 
wholesome,  but  In  this  day  and  age  it  has 
become  ponderous  and  unwieldy. 

The  paltriness  of  our  penalUes  against  the 
crlmM  Of  our  enemies  are  humiliating. 
Death  to  a  dedicated  fanatic  is  anticipated 
and  for  him  an  easy  way  out  compared  to  the 
enormity  of  his  crime. 

We've  got  to  get  tough.     "Rough-on-rats  " 

We  must  stand  up  on  our  good  (ri'  Ameri- 
can legs  and  yell  t'hell  with  Commies— all 
Commies  who  menace  the  life  and  peace  of 
oiu-  Nation. 

Let  us  for  a  change  hand  out  a  few  "bloody 
noses  Instead  of  sitting  by  and  licking  our 
wounds,  hoping  that  the  day  will  arrive  when 
our  enemies  will  become  more  docile,  tactful 
and  conciliatory.  This  day  will  never  be 
unless  we  harden  our  convictions  Into' 
resolves. 

«„m®a""!.'  '*®^°  **y  expelling  any  and  all 
anti-Americans  from  our  country.  We  must 
dig  them  out  of  their  ratholes  by  the  scruff 
Of  their  filthy  necks-and  If  nec4sary  order 
that  our  police  officers  and  security  men, 
beat-the-livlng-hell-outa'-them.  If  they  act 
aggressive  aad  sullen  and  scream  for  a  copy 
of  our  Constitution  and  their  rights. 

Then  deport  them  to  their  enslaved  coun- 
tries  where  they  belong. 

We  say,  "enough  of  this  cacophonous, 
grudging,  miserable  squabbling,  stop  all 
t^i^M  Jt"^  "^'^  slander-the  South  against 
the  North— the  left  wingers  and  rtght  wing- 
ers with  their  arrogant  and  overbearing  clap- 
trap.    Such  clamorous  and  wild  shenanigans 

rati£y°*  ^  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^*''''''  °^  °^ 
If  we  wish  to  survive  as  the  greatest,  free- 
est,  and  most  democratic  nation  in  the 
world,  and  retain  leadership  over  free  people 
we  must  hold  all  else  in  abeyance  forthe 
moment,  and  Join  hands  with  one  para- 
mount purpose  in  mind— to  make  it  clear 
to  everyone  everywhere  that  we  are  a  united 
people,  ready,  willing,  and  able  to  demon- 
strate our  strength  and  determination  to 
deal,  and  harshly,  in  order  to  maintain  world 
leadership  and  respect.  Let  us  no  longer  be 
played  the  patsy— let's  get  tough. 

We  feel,  and  most  strongly,  that  if  we  do 
our  great  and  beloved  President  John  F 
Kennedy  will  not  have  died  In  vain 
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However,  as  the  Nation  recovers  its 
composure  and  resumes  the  business 
which  must  be  done,  we  will  continue  to 
carry  in  our  hearts  the  memories  and 
appreciation  of  John  P.  Kennedy  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  was  the  leader  of  the 
greatest  country  of  the  world  today  It 
is  difficult  to  understand  how  assassina- 
tion could  occur  in  a  civilized  and  free 
land  such  as  ours. 

Although  I  was  not  in  agreement  with 
him  at  all  times  on  his  policies  and  polit- 
ical positions,  he  was  my  President  he 
was  the  President  of  all  Americans  He 
was  sincere  and  dedicated  to  his  convic- 
tions and  ideas;  and  he  respected  those 
who  held  opposing  views. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with  the  citizens  of 
my  district  in  mourning  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy.  Mrs.  Shriver  and 
I  have  conveyed  our  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  her  chUdren,  and  the 
Kennedy  family.  We  pray  that  God  will 
bless  them  and  our  Nation. 

It  seems  appropriate  to  repeat  some  of 
the  words  spoken  in  prayer  by  the  Chap- 
lain of  the  U.S.  Senate  shortly  foUowing 
the  assassination  of  President  Kennedy: 
Hold  us,  we  pray,  and  the  people  of 
America,  calm  and  steady  and  full  of  faith 
for  the  Republic  In  this  tragic  hour  and  our 
history. 

God  save  the  state  and  empower  her  for 
whatever  awaits  for  the  great  world  role  she 
has  been  called  to  fill  In  this  time  of  destiny 


Mr.  SHRIVER.  Mf.  Speaker,  in  his 
address  to  the  joint  session  of  the  Con- 
gress a  week  ago.  President  Johnson 
declared : 

Today  In  this  moment  of  new  resolve  I 
would  say  to  my  fellow  Americans,  let  'us 
continue. 

FoUowing  the  terrible  tragedy  which 
deeply  shocked  and  saddened  all  Amer- 
icans, we  have  witnessed  the  continua- 
tion of  Government  and  national  leader- 
ship under  President  Johnson  which  is 
essenUal  to  the  survival  of  the  Republic 
and  the  way  of  life  TuOiich  we  cherish. 


Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  politi- 
cian in  the  finest  sense.  Politics  was  a 
profession  of  endless  fascination  and 
highest  importance  to  him.  He  laid 
careful  plans  for  winning — and  serving 
m— the  Presidency,  a  position  so  trying 
that  scholars  have  said,  "No  man  is  good 
enough  to  be  President,  but  someone  has 
to  be." 

To  this  profession  and  position  of 
power,  unmatohed  in  the  world,  John 
Kennedy  brought  not  only  the  standard 
requirements  in  good  measure,  but  some 
rare  additional  qualities. 

As  stated  in  the  Washington  Evening 
Star :  * 

He  brought  gaiety,  glamour,  and  grace  to 
the  American  political  scene  in  a  measure 
never  known  before.     That  lighteome  tread 
that    debonair    touch  •   •   •  that    beguiling 
grin,    that   shattering   understatement      He 
walked  like  a  prince  and  he  talked   like  a 
scholar.     His  humor  brightened  the  life  of 
the  Republic.     When  finaUy  elected,  he  saw 
no  reason  to  hide  his  wit.     It  glinted  at  every 
press     conference.     His     public     statements 
were    always    temperate,    always    measured 
He     derided     his     enemies — he     teased     his 
friends.     He  could  be  grave,  but  not  for  long 
When  the  ugliness  of  yesterday  has  been  for- 
gotten, we  shall  remember  him  smUlng. 

The  mood  foUowing  his  assassination 
was  universal.    My  hometown  paper  the 
RusseU      Daily      News      editoriaUzed, 
whether  one  was  a  member  of  Ken- 
nedys party  or  shared  his  views  was  no 
longer  important.     Even  his  opposition 
respected  him  and   the   place   he  had 
earned  in  the  world's  affairs." 
The  Attica  Independent  miises : 
It  Is  Indeed  a  sad  trait  of  man  that  only 
after  death  Is  a  person  recognized  for  what 
he  truly  was  In  life  •  •   •  his  most  ardent 
foe  sjQd  his  most  outspoken  aUy,  together, 
tell  the  world  that  he  was  truly  a  great  man 
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Comments  the  Hutchinson  News: 

John    Kennedy    had    a    way    <rf    making 
America  feel  lU  grmtam*. 

Prom  the  Norton  Dally  Telegram: 
Nearly  all  Amerlcaiu  have  oom«  to  hav«  a 
lot  of  affection  Xor  the  moat  youthful  of 
American  Prealdenta,  the  man  with  the  boy- 
Uh  grin  who  aged  so  faat  In  our  service. 
President  Kennedy  had  the  power  of  leader- 
ship. 

The  Pratt  Daily  Tribune  says: 
Though  many  differed  with  him  on  the 
handling  of  some  of  these  problems,  no  one 
could  deny  him  the  respect  due  him  for  his 
vigor  and  doggedness  In  facing  these  momen- 
tous obligations. 

Kennedy  was  schooled  in  the  art  of  gov- 
ernment and  politics.  He  understood  an  hon- 
est difference  of  opinion  as  part  of  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  lift. 

Over  and  over  the  comments  refer  to 
his  courage.  From  the  Advance  Register, 
of  Wichita: 

No  one  can  deny  he  faced  the  task  of  serv- 
ing hla  Nation  courageously,  unhesitatingly 
unstlntlngly. 

The  Northwestern  Kansas  Register 
makes  reference  to  his  book.  "Pronies  in 
Courage"  saying : 

Suraly  ha  fitted  as  well  as  any  of  the  list 
of  Presidents  who  had  never  failed — come 
what  might — to  take  a  consclentloiia  stand. 
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The  Great  Bend  DaUy  Tribune: 
Hs  was  not  without  opponents,  not  with- 
out criUca,  but  beneath  It  all  was  a  respect 
for  the  man  because,  while  they  opposed 
him  and  were  critical,  his  opponents  knew 
he  was  sincerely  trying  to  do  what  he 
thought  best. 

The  Lyons  Daily  News: 

with  the  tragic  event  comes  the  stark 
realization  that  when  a  man  is  elected  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  he  becomes  an 
exposed  human  being  with  prestige  of  such 
eminence  that  it  is  beyond  comprehension. 


The  Glasco  Sun  surmises: 

Why  was  President  Kennedy  killed?  The 
reason  probably  lies  In  the  fact  that  he  was 
one  of  the  most  coiirageous  Presidents  of  our 
time.  He  fought  vigorously  for  what  he 
beUeved  was  right,  regardless  of  the  opposi- 
tion. 

The  Ellsworth  Reporter  sasrs: 

He  will  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  most 
outstanding  men  In  our  history.  The  Nation 
mourns  the  passing  of  a  courageous  leader. 

The  Hugoton  Hermes: 

Ha  will  not  be  known  as  our  best  Presi- 
dent, •  •  •  nor  our  worst.  He  will,  I  think 
be  one  of  our  strongest  Ln  terms  of  world 
reputation. 

Outstanding  are  the  comments  about 
his  personality.  The  Lamed  Tiller  and 
Toiler: 

John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to  the  office  a 
youthfiU  vltaUty.  he  was  debonair,  often 
radiant,  but  dignity  and  good  taste  wer« 
also  faces  of  his  character.  He  and  his  wife. 
Jacqueline,  gave  to  the  White  House  an  in- 
tellectual and  cultural  atmosphere  that  was 
perhaps  without  precedent.  He  was  him- 
self a  writer  of  distinction,  and  he  shared 
with  Mrs.  Keimedy  an  appreciation  of  the 
other  creative  arts  which  she  cultivated  and 
encoiuiiged  as  First  Lady. 

The  Prairie  Drummer: 

John  Kennedy  was  a  President  very  close 
to  the  people  of  the  United  SUtes.  His  war- 
time heroics,  youthful  personality— all  led 
to  immense  respect  from  millions. 

The  Spearville  News: 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  man  of 
coiirage,  personality,  power,  and  vast  capa- 
bUities.  He  was  young  and  filled  with  hope 
for  peace.  He  loved  life,  he  loved  his  coun- 
try and  her  people  and  the  people  loved 
him. 

The  Kinsley  Mercury: 

As  President  of  this  country  he  was  natu- 
rally considered  a  great  man.  And  yet— what 
made  him  great  came  from  within  himself. 


The  Smith  County  Pioneer: 

As  this  shocked  Nation  started  to  recover 
there  came  the  realization — and  admission — 
even  by  political  enemies,  that  here  was  a 
great  statesman  and  probably  the  most  cul- 
tured man  who  ever  held  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent. 

The  Western  Kansas  World! 

Truly  we  can  say  President  Kennedy  gave 
everything  a  single  individual  could  give  for 
his  country  and  for  the  freedom  and  peace 
of  the  world. 

The  Downs  News: 

We  gather  here  to  reaffirm  ova  faith  in  the 
democratic  processes  as  they  oppose  the  tyr- 
anny that  suggests.  "I  can  kill  the  man  with 
whom  I  disagree." 

These  are  but  a  few  of  the  highlights 
of  the  flood  of  editorial  comments  in 
western  Kansas  papers,  each  recognizing 
in  some  form  the  late  President's 
strength  In  and  love  of  politics.  It  Is 
important  to  the  individual  and  the 
country,  that  politics  be  studied  with  the 
same  sense  of  dedication  successful  men 
bring  to  the  profession  of  fsuinlng.  teach- 
ing, law,  or  medicine  or  any  other. 

We  live  in  a  country— in  a  world — of 
enormous  complexity.  The  strength  of 
a  democracy  is  In  Its  enlightened  elec- 
torate and  the  complexity  of  modem  life 
makes  this  ideal  very  difficult  to  achieve. 
During  such  a  time,  the  professional  pol- 
itician, whether  you  agree  or  disagree 
with  what  he  always  says  or  does,  is  im- 
portant. President  Kennedy  was  such 
a  person.  His  knowledge,  his  brilliant 
mind,  his  continuous  study  of  politics, 
were  of  great  Importance  and  while 
many  have  these  qualities,  few  have  all 
the  ingredients  necessary. 

His  feeling  of  Identmcation  with 
people,  his  great  interest  and  fondness 
for  great  crowds  of  humanity,  his  toler- 
ance of  the  differences  of  human  beings, 
was  the  wonder  of  John  Kennedy. 

The  three  previous  Presidents  assassi- 
nated shared  many  of  the  same  qualities, 
and  strangely  each  was  slain  during  a 
period  in  his  administration  when  there 
was  peace,  prosperity,  and  happiness. 
Furthermore,  on  the  day  the  crime  was 
committed,  each  was  unusually  happy, 
pleased  with  the  progress,  and  held  in 
great  favor  by  the  crowds  who  came  to 
see  them.  Finally,  each  was  slain  by  a 
person  with  little  or  no  reason  for  the 
act  or  hope  of  gain  once  it  was  accom- 
plished. 

What  is  done  is  tragicaUy  history  and 
as  the  Nation  mourns  and  all  hearts  go 
out  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  children,  and 
all  members  of  the  Kennedy  family,  little 
can  be  said  but  let  us  recall  the  state- 
ment of  Daniel  Webster,  carved  in  gran- 
ite above  the  center  door  of  the  House 


of  Representatives  Press  Gallery.  R  Is  a 
challenge  to  all  now  as  it  must  have  been 
to  then  Congressman  John  P.  Kennedy 
when  he  first  reflected  upon  It: 

let  lu  develop  the  refioiircee  of  our  land, 
call  forth  its  powers.  buUd  up  iU  InsUtuUons 
promote  all  lu  great  interests  and  se^ 
whether  we  also  in  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  pre- 
mature to  attempt  to  evaluate  the  place 
that  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
President  of  the  United  States,  will  hold 
m  the  history  of  this  NaUon  or  world 
as  events  are  recorded  by  future  writers 
It  is  not  too  early  to  make  several  ob- 
servations. 

First,  he  was  a  man  dedicated  to  pub- 
lic service.  This  was  manifested  through 
his  military  service  In  time  of  war  and 
more  recently  in  his  rapid  ascendancy  in 
public  office. 

Further,  probably  few  other  national 
leaders  have  been  as  colorful  as  he  in 
their  own  Inimitable  ways.  No  doubt 
this  was  due  in  part  to  his  youth  but 
more  particularly  to  his  natural  viva- 
ciousness  and  a  tremendous  capacity  for 
work.  This  particular  capacity  was  not 
limited  to  John  Kennedy  but  seems  to  be 
a  common  tendency  throughout  the  en- 
tire Kennedy  family. 

History  wUl  probably  record  him  as 
one  of  the  Presidente  that  could  be  clas- 
sified as  an  intellectual.  This  character- 
istic is  evident  in  his  Uterary  manu- 
scripts, his  prepared  speeches,  as  well  as 
his  extemporaneous  remarks.  Few  other 
persons  have  I  heard  employ  such  a 
broad  vocabulary  as  did  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  have  the  faculty  of  selecting 
exactly  the  right  word  to  accentuate  the 
point  he  wished  to  make. 

These   things  being  said.  I  think  it 
would  be  inappropriate  not  to  mention 
my   philosophical   differences   with   the 
former  President.    As  I  have  recited  in 
earlier  commentary,  my  differences  with 
him  were  in  principle,  not  in  prejudice. 
There  is  no  quesUon  that  his  admin- 
istraUon  for  only  3  brief  years  will  leave 
a  very  critical  imprint  on  American  so- 
ciety.   The  cowardly  assassination  de- 
prived his  party,  his  country,  and  the 
world  of  a  final  judgment  on  what  he 
might  have  contributed  to  mankind  had 
his  life  not   been   taken.    He  shall  be 
missed  as  our  selected  leader,  as  a  friend 
and  as  a  political  adversary,  but  most 
important,  it  should  be  recorded  that  his 
disappearance  from  world  politics  will 
create  a  void  that  Is  discernible  to  all 
mankind  for  the  present  and  for  a  time 
in  the  future. 

Mr.  ELLSWORTH.  Mr.  Speaker,  cer- 
tainly John  Kennedy  was  an  extraordi- 
nary man.  His  assassination  was  a  body 
blow  to  our  ideals  of  free  government. 
It  was  a  sharp  and  painful  human  loss 
too.  especially  to  those  of  us  who  had 
met  and  known  and  worked  with  him  if 
only  for  3  short  years,  here  in  Washing- 
ton. 

The  thing  about  President  Kennedys 
assassination  that  hurt  many  of  us  more* 
than  anything  else  was  the  cutting  off 
of  his  immense  aliveness.  As  a  man  as 
a  politician,  as  President,  he  was  alive 
and  sensitive  to  his  world  as  few  of  us 
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are.  And  people  everywhere  seemed  to 
be  able  to  understand  this,  even  though 
they  had  never  seen  him  in  person 

His  vitality  came  through  to  large 
numbers  of  people  in  an  immediate  way 
For  example,  he  came  to  my  hometown," 
Lawrence,  Kans.,  in  the  late  1950'8  to 
speak  to  a  student  convocation  at  the 
University  of  Kansas.  Even  though  he 
was  then  a  young  and  junior  Senator 
our  student  body  and  faculty,  as  well 
as  the  citizens  of  the  town,  responded 
unforgettably  to  the  excitement  of  John 
Kennedy's  aliveness. 

Then  too.  his  aUveness  and  warmth 
called  up  an  exuberant  response  from 
those  who  met  him  individually     Cer- 
tainly this  was  true  of  Mrs.  EUsworth 
and  me  when  we  met  and  visited  briefly 
with  him  at  White  House  social  occa- 
sions.   His  warm  and  friendly  liveliness 
came  through  to  me  again  one  afternoon 
at  the  White  House  when  he  and  I  inter- 
""l^f  5^^*  legislative  working  session  to 
visit  about  mutual  friends  in  Spring- 
field. Mass.,  where  I  had  once  practiced 
law. 

But  above  all.  John  Kennedy  was  alive 
to  the  Udes  of  changing  ideas,  to  the 
shifts  of  political  and  social  facts,  to  the 
sweep  and  rush  of  world  history.    People 
everywhere  in  the  world,  who  are  them- 
selves sensitive  and  alive  in  any  degree  to 
what  is  going  on  in  the  world,  know  the 
world  is  changing.   They  knew  that  John 
Kennedy  knew  It.  too;  and  they  sensed 
he  was  doing  his  best  to  deal  with  the 
world.    Here  was  a  young  man.  bom  in 
this  century,  steeped  aU  his  young  life 
in  the  study  of  history,  fully  aUve  and 
senslUve  as  well  to  the  world  of  Ideas 
as  to  the  world  of  brutal  power. 

Not  that  all  of  us  always  agreed  with 
every  direction  of  his  lively  responses  to 
the  world;  far  from  It.  But  he  did  re- 
spond. He  couldn't  help  responding,  so 
alive  was  he.  And  all  people  every- 
where—even his  opponents-granted 
that,  and  felt  at  his  death  a  rude  and 
human  shock. 

As  the  news  of  John  Kennedy's  assas- 
sination came  to  me  over  my  car  radio 
less  than  2  weeks  ago,  I  lelt  that  shock. 

AS  Mrs.  EUsworth  and  I  walked  sol- 

^^^L8^  ^  ^^^^^  and  catafalque  In 
the  White  House  East  Room,  with  the 
giant  chandeUers  and  the  fireplace 
draped  hi  black  crepe,  where  before  we 
had  danced  to  gayest  mus|c.  we  felt  that 
snocK.  1 1 

And  as  at  last  the  repksentaUves  of 
the  American  people,  the  Members  of  the 
Congress,  and  our  families.  Johied  his  sad 
widow  on  the  hillside  under  the  giant 
oaks  at  Arlington  that  bright,  cold 
November  Monday  afternoon,  we  shared 
that  shock  again,  this  time  with  all  the 
great  from  all  the  world.  Just  as  taps 
echoed  finally  from  higher  up  the  hill 
the  afternoon  sun  slipped  down  behhid 
the  crest  and  a  very  real  chill  Indeed 
settled  over  Washington,  and  over  our  be- 
loved Nation. 

Yet  so  powerful  and  so  beautiful  was 
John  Kennedy's  aliveness  that  I  can- 
not think  he  would  have  wanted  us  here 
now  to  bear  the  pall  of  that  chill  for  long. 
After  all,  he  died  as  he  would  have 
wanted-ln  the  heat  of  the  battle  for  a 
lively  appreciation  of  the  world  by  aU  of 
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us.  There  he  was  In  DaUas,  moving 
freely  and  openly  among  the  people  sur- 
rounded round  about  by  his  friends  sup- 
pling him  and  his  enemies  attacking 

Let  us  commit  ourselves  today  to  being 
as  alive  and  responsive  as  we  can  be,  and 
wiUi  that  let  us  be  warm  and  human  and 
lovhig  and  understandkig.  Let  us  not 
suppose  we  have  to  agree  with  each  other 
all  the  time,  nor  even  with  aU  of  our  late 
President's  Ideas— he  never  asked  that, 
even  In  life. 

But,  because  of  hhn  and  of  his  hero's 
death,  we  will  forever  after  give  more  re- 
spect, and  more  honor  and  glory  than 
ever  before,  to  those  men  and  women 
who  are  alive  as  he  was  to  Ideas,  to  facts, 
to  history,  and  to  men  and  women  as  in- 
dividuals and  as  part  of  the  sweep  of 
our  human  history. 

Mr.  SKUBITZ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
times  when  it  Is  difficult  to  translate  into 
words  the  thoughts  which  we  carry  in 
our  hearts  and  minds.  For  me  this  Is 
one  of  those  occasions. 

November  22.  1963.  and  the  event 
which  transpired  on  that  tragic  day  has 
left  its  mark  upon  our  NaUon's  history— 
a  mark  which  time  may  dim  but  can 
never  erase.  But  I  cannot  hi  my  own 
heart  feel  that  all  America  should  be  ad- 
judged guilty  for  the  act  of  one  warped 
mhid.  and  I  do  not  think  that  John  F 
Kennedy  would  want  it  so. 

I  did  not  know  John  F.  Kennedy  inti- 
mately But  anyone  who  was  privileged 
^  see  him  and  hear  him  will  never  for- 
get his  wit.  his  smile  and  his  personal- 
ity. He  served  his  country  as  best  he 
knew  how.  No  man  can  do  more.  His 
dreams,  his  aspiraUons  and  his  goals  for 
a  better  America  hi  a  world  living  In 
peace  were  shared  by  all  of  us.  But  so 
long  as  man  has  a  free  mind,  honest 
differences  will  develop  as  to  the  meth- 

^h^l.Jl^^^^^M""^^  "^**  programs  which 
should  be  followed  hi  achieving  these  na- 
tional objectives.  •«>««;    a 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Is  gone.  But 
as  surely  as  the  night  follows  the  day 
the  spirit  of  John  F.  Kennedy  will  live 
on  His  work  Is  finished.  The  heavy 
burden  now  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of 
his  wife.  Mrs.  Jacqueline  B.  Kennedy. 
To  those  of  us  who  attended  the  services 
hi  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  the  cour- 
age, the  fortitude  and  the  majesty  of 
JacqueUne  Bouvler  Kennedy  wife  and 
mother,  will  long  be  remembered.  Men 
and  women  cried  unashamedly  as  they 
watched  her  kneel  and  press  her  lips  to 
the  fiag  which  draped  the  casket  of  her 
beloved  husband. 

My  deepest  sympathy  is  extended  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  to  Carolhie  and  to  John. 
I  pray  God  has  given  them  the  courage 
the  will  and  the  understanding  to  carry 
on.  as  I  am  sure  that  John  F.  Kennedy 

wtehJd  *"**  ^^^^^'  ^"^^^  ^^"^  ^ 
Mr.  DERWINSKL  Mr.  Speaker  as 
we  pay  tribute  to  our  assassinated  Presi- 
dent. John  F.  Kennedy,  we  reaUze  the 
inadequacy  of  words  and  recognize  the 
justifiable  dupUcation  that  is  produced 
In  the  2  weeks  since  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  the  President,  the  Nation  has 
expressed  shock,  sorrow,  and  respect  for 
tile  late  President 
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Mrs.  Derwhiski  and  I  extend  to  Mrs 
Jacqueline  Kennedy,  her  children,  and 
the  Kennedy  family  our  deep  personal 
sympathy.  Despite  the  natural  preoc- 
cupation with  governmental  complica- 
tions  caused  by  the  assassination,  we 
recognize  the  great  personal  loss  that 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  children  suffer 
and  certainly  the  citizens  of  the  country 
manifested  understanding  and  sorrow  in 
the  personal,  as  well  as  in  the  official 
nature  of  the  tragedy. 

The  nationwide  feelings  of  shock  and 
sorrow  can  be  very  vividly  recognized  as 
we   read   the   editorial   comment   from 
publications  across  the  country      I  in- 
clude at  this  point  editorial  comment 
eulogizing  President  Kennedy,  that  ap- 
peared in  numerous  independent  com- 
munity   publications    in    the    PV)urth 
Congressional  District  of  HUnols: 
I  Prom  the  Blue  Island  Sun-Standard 
Nov.  28,  1963) 
NovKMBEE  22,  1963.  wnx  Not  Bx  FoMormr 
There  is  not  one  of  us  who  will  ever  fcwget 
where  we  were  or  our  surroundings— Novem- 
ber 22.  1963— when  the  awful  Impact  of  the 
assassination  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  President 
of  the  United  States,  finally  became  a  part 
of  ova  consciousness. 

Who  can  forget  the  Intoning  of  the  radio 
announcer  who  said,  last  Prlday.  "two  prlerta 
who  have  just  left  the  hoepltal  said  that  the 
President  is  dead"?  Thoee  few  words 
changed  ^e  irrevocable,  shocking  poesibllity 
into  a  hard,  unyielding  actuality. 

There  has  been  no  President  since  Lincoln 
Who  perhaps  waa  so  openly  vUllfled  and  ar- 
dently disliked  by  certain  element»-hi8  very 
youth  and  vigor,  the  multipUclty  of  acUvlty 
of  the  Kennedy  famUy— all  seemed  to  add 
cerUln  resentments  to  his  career 

On  the  other  hand.  It  took  hia'  brutal,  un- 
timely dwith  to  bring  forth  the  now  general 
appreciation  of  what  this  comparatively 
young  man  did  for  the  world  which  last  Oc- 
^ber  wavered  on  the  brink  of  atomic  war 
He  stood  steadfast  in  his  talks  to  Khrushchev 
in  a  manner  which  demonstrated  the  same 
inherent  courage  he  personally  di«played 
years  before.  In  World  War  n  "-P  »y«w. 

The  signing  of  the  test  ban  treaty  was  an- 
other great  accompUshment  and  victory  of 
stateemanship  he  dlspUyed  during  the  past 
3  years  of  worldwide  crisis. 
♦  ^  "tensive  travels,  particularly  hi.  trip 
to  West  Berlin  and  other  troubled  spots  oS 
the  globe— all  accomplished  with  safety  and 
acclaim— made  doubly  horrible  the  fact  that 
he  should  be  cowardly  murdered  in  an  Amer- 
ican city.  «»*««r 

k«^«*  If  Intermingled  with  indignation  in 
knowing  that  such  violence  should  exist 
against  a  head  of  state— our  head  of  state 
we  are  sure  that  everyone  feels  personally  af- 
fronted, as  well  as  aggrieved. 

John  Dryden,  famous  English  poet,  wrote  a 
poem— strangely  enough,  for  Saint  CecUia'a 
Day— November  22.  The  tlUe  was  "A  Song 
for  Saint  CwUla's  Day,  November  22.  1687^ 

"As  from  the  power  of  sacred  lays 
The  spheres  began  to  move 
And  sung  the  great  Creator's  praise 
To  all  the  blest  above: 
So  when  the  last  and  dreadfm  hour 
This  crumbling  pageant  shall  devour 
The  trumpet  shaU  be  heard  on  high 
The  dead  shall  live,  the  living  die 
And  music  will  contain  the  sky. 


It  was  a  concldence  to  read  over  those  lines 
on  November  22.  1963.  exacUy  276  years  latar 
even  though  the  context  U  not  particularly 
applicable  to  the  aasasslnaUon  of  a  Preaident 
of  the  United  States,  stUl  those  sonorous  last 
phrases  of  Dryden "s  poem  might  well  be  n- 
peat«d  as  a  form  of  requiem. 
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[Prom  the  Harvey  Tribune,  Nov.  34,  1963] 

JOHK  PmOZSAU)  KZMNXDT 

A  saddened  America  mourne  the  tragic 
death  of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
and  Jolna  In  worldwide  prayers  for  the  late 
Chief  Executive  and  his  family.  A  shocked 
America  strives  In  vain  to  comprehend  the 
base  wickedness  leading  to  so  Inexplicable  a 
horror  as  his  assassination. 

If  any  seed  of  comfort  can  be  derived  from 
this  great  sorrow.  It  must  be  the  common 
bond  which  so  emphatically  overrides  po- 
litical partisanship  and  all  other  considera- 
tions at  times  of  great  adversity.  On  our 
late  President's  death,  we  stand  united,  as 
we  had  stood  united  under  his  dynamic 
leadership  in  time  of  peril. 

As  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  President 
of  all  Americans.  As  an  Individual,  he  was 
a  man  whose  magnetic  personality  and  covu-- 
age  won  respect  In  addition  to  that  accru- 
ing from  the  dlgi^ty  of  his  office. 

A  measure  of  his  character  Is  the  fact  that 
he  had  given  much  of  his  short  life  to  public 
service  when  the  responsibilities  were  grave. 
It  Is  In  this  light  that  we  add  our  himible 
words  to  the  countless  others  coming  from 
those  In  all  stations  of  life  who  have  lost 
their  President. 

And  It  Is  with  an  abiding  faith  In  the 
fabric  of  American  leadership  and  American 
principles  that  we  conndently  expect  our 
new  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  to  receive 
unreserved  cooperation  at  every  hand  as  he 
performs  his  duties  In  these  trying  times. 

(From  the  Lemonter,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
A  Okkat  Amkkican  Dibs 
It  wUl  be  a  week  Friday,  since  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  the  36th  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  slain  by  an  assassin  at 
Dallas,  Tex. 

News  of  this  horrifying  event  stunned  the 
civilized  world.  Horror.  bewilderment, 
shock,  and  grief  gripped  aU  as  word  of  the 
tragedy  spread.  It  was  as  If  some  strange 
vacuxmi  had  been  loosed,  draining  emotions 
and  leaving  people  empty  and  dazed. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  man  who  had 
captured  the  affections  of  the  public.  One 
might  dlugree  with  his  political  views  and 
policies  but  at  the  same  time  like  and  admire 
the  man.  He  was  colorful,  engaging  and 
dynamic.  He  was  an  Intelligent,  shrewd 
leader— an  Intellectual  with  the  common 
touch.  One  couldn't  help  but  like  President 
Kennedy.  Millions  who  had  never  seen  him 
In  person  considered  him  as  a  personal  friend. 
That  he  had  endeared  himself  to  all  peo- 
ple was  demonstrated  by  the  spontaneous 
tears,  evoked  In  all  nations  when  news  of  his 
death  was  flashed  over  the  air. 

The  late  President  was  confronted  with 
great  and  grave  problems  almost  from  the 
time  he  took  office  34  months  ago.  He  faced 
them  with  courage  and  fortitude. 

The  duties  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Presidency  are  terrlflc,  physically  as  well  as 
mentally.  President  Kennedy  was  fxirther 
handicapped  by  a  spinal  Injury  Incurred  In 
college  days,  aggravated  by  his  war  service 
and  further  worsened  by  the  grind  of  official 
rounds  and  the  public  demands  upon  his 
strength.  As  a  resxilt  the  late  President  suf- 
fered  considerable  pain  but  he  kept  It  hidden 
and  never  hid  behind  It. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  great  American, 
a  man  devoted  to  the  cause  of  peace,  who 
endeavored  to  serve  all  according  to  his 
lights  and  alms.  In  time  his  place  In  history 
will  be  evaluated  but  there  can  be  no  dis- 
pute that  he  was  a  great  leader,  a  man  who 
loved  people  and  In  turn  was  loved  by  them. 
Speaking  for  the  people  of  the  area  we 
wish  to  extend  the  deepest  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  our  late  Preeldent. 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace  and  light  per- 
petual shine  upon  him. 


December  5 


[From  the  Markham  Bulletin,  Nov.  28,  1963J 
Am  EorroRiAi. 

Some  of  the  InlUal  shock  ot  Friday's  hein- 
ous nflnasolnatlon  has  by  now  worn  off.  Real- 
ization that  things  are  as  they  really  are  Is 
being  established.  The  true  Impact  of  the 
tr^e^aj — of  course — remains  unknown.  His- 
tory must  now  Anally  assess  the  greatness  of 
our  former  President.  Certainly  the  bereave- 
ment of  this  country  has  been  felt  by  all. 
The  tributes  have  been  made,  but  words  can- 
not suffice  to  fully  convey  the  sense  of  loss 
felt  by  citizens  of  this  country. 

All  will  recognize  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's brief  tenure  encompassed  all  the  truly 
profound  Issues  of  our  time — and  that  upon 
him  was  thrust  the  responsibility  of  estab- 
lishing policy  that  would  Influence  all  gen- 
erations unborn,  as  well  as  all  living  beings 
on  earth.  Weighty  reeponslblllty  Indeed — 
and  perhaps  unfair  responsibility  for  any 
mortal.  '' 

Our  former  President  met  these  duties  with 
great  personal  courage;  as  a  patriotic  Ameri- 
can, with  utmost  belief  that  his  decisions 
were  considerate  of  the  best  Interests  of  the 
free  world,  and  predicated  upon  the  laws  of 
our  land.  Surely  It  would  be  unfair  to  have 
expected  his  execuUve  decisions  to  have  been 
popularly  supported  by  everyone.  Maybe 
others  could  have  executed  his  position  bet- 
ter. This  Is  doubtful,  and  the  awesome  bxu-- 
den  of  proof  will  now  fall  to  those  who  will 
succeed  him.  Our  prayers  must  be  extended 
to  these  Americans. 

Our  former  President  combined  his  vast 
array  of  talents  with  personal  warmth  and 
compassion.  A  rare  and  wonderful  combina- 
tion—totally diverse  from  the  dark  forces 
that  triggered  Friday's  atrocity.  These  forces 
are  the  manifestations  of  our  Imperfections - 
capacity  for  hate,  greed,  perversion.  In  all 
of  us  there  are  degrees  of  wrong:  Imperfec- 
tions which  make  possible  In  our  society  the 
ultimate  sin  of  murder.  In  some  portion  we 
can  all  share  the  blame  of  Friday's  disaster. 
On  this  Thangsglvlng  eve  It  would  seem 
appropriate  to  be  grateful  that  we  were 
given  such  a  leader  as  John  F.  Kennedy; 
that  other  brave  and  Intelligent  men  will  fol- 
low and  guide  thU  great  country;  that  within 
the  vast,  vast  majority  of  mankind  there 
dwell  forces  for  good  far  exceeding  the  resi- 
dent evil;  that  as  long  as  there  Is  life  there 
will  always  be  this  great  exertion  for  right 
over  might. 

We  might  also  pray  that  Friday's  tragic 
sacrifice  will  not  have  been  made  In  vain. 
That  somehow  from  the  depths  of  the  grief 
and  sickness  that  surrounds  this  loss  there 
wlU  emerge  meaningful  recognition  of  man's 
capacity  for  and  need'to  love. 


It  is  left  for  history  to  recorrf  the  scope 
of  his  deeds,  but  the  personal  excitement  he 
created  and  the  strength  of  character  he  dis- 
played win  long  be  remembered  by  those  who 
were  touched  by  his  magnetism 

Culturally  an  Intellectual,  President  Ken- 
nedy, bom  Into  a  millionaire  family  pos- 
sessed the  simple  graces,  which  made  him 
sincerely  devoted  to  a  cause  which  cham- 
pioned for  a  better  America  and  a  better 
world.  His  humility,  his  faith,  his  compas- 
sion for  the  underprivileged  both  here  and 
abroad,  his  zeal  toward  a  fulfillment  of 
complete  citizen  rights  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  their  origins  and  the  color  of  their 
skins  did  not  make  him  most  popular  In 
some  sections  of  the  Nation,  but  he  stead- 
fastly refused  to  give  ground  until  his  cause 
trlxanphed. 

His  humor,  wit,  and  charm  added  a  new 
dimension  to  our  Nation's  top  office. 

His  role  as  a  hxisband  and  a  father  would 
qualify  him  for  an  all-Amerlcan  role,  regard- 
less of  the  competition.  With  wife  Jacque- 
line, they  made  a  couple  without  counterpart 
among  the  heads  of  all  the  world's  nations 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  since  that  dreaded  black  Friday  of 
last  week,  eulogizing  the  world's  most  popular 
citizen  In  the  postwar  years.  To  repeat  them 
now  would  be  unnecessary. 

In  life  he  worked  so  earnestly  for  a  lasting 
peace  on  earth.  Deservedly  he  has  earned 
eternal  peace.     There  U  no  higher  reward. 

(From    the    Rlverdale    AdverUser,    Nov     25 

19«3) 

In  Pxaci  and  Honor  Rest  You 

The   death    of   John   Fitzgerald    Kennedy 

can  in  no  way  destroy  the  sincerity  of  his 

thought  for  his  country  and  for  his  feUow- 

men.     Certainly  It  may  be  said  of  him  that 

he  did  what  he  felt  was  right  for  him  to  do 

for  the  welfare  of  all  of  us  and  he  did  by 

his  deeds  and  words,  the  very  best  he  could 

do.     No  man   could  have   done  more  than 

that. 


[From   the   Park   Forest  Reporter    Nov    27 

1963] 

And  Now,  BncRNAL  Piack 

Five  days  have  passed  since  the  world  was 
stunned  by  the  shoc^^ng  International  trag- 
edy  when  an  assassin's  bullet  on  Friday  took 
the  life  of  our  beloved  President,  John  Flt«- 
gerald  Kennedy. 

The  esteem  In  which  he  was  held  by  fellow 
Americans  and  nationals  of  many  foreign 
lands  was  demonstrated  by  the  tremendous 
outpourings  of  symapthy  and  concern  which 
emanated  not  only  from  the  capitals  of  the 
world,  but  also  from  villages  and  the  hinter- 
lands all  over  the  globe. 

Across  the  length  and  breadth  of  our  Na- 
tion, millions  of  grief -stricken  men,  women, 
and  children  mourned  the  passing  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  though  he  were  a  member 
of  the  family.  His  34-month  tenure  as  our 
Chief  Executive  endeared  him  to  all  peace- 
loving  people — those  who  agreed  with  his 
poUUcal  philosophies  as  weU  as  those  whose 
party  affiliations  or  foreign  philosophy 
brought  them  Into  conflict  with  his  views. 

What  manner  of  a  man  was  Mr.  Kennedy 
that  he,  at  a  youthful  age  of  46,  should  earn 
such  worldwide  acclaim  and  Immortality? 


[From   the  Sauk  VUllage  Review.  Nov    28 

1963) 

EorroHiAL 

(ByLeeStaley) 

Wiser,  more  learned  and  profound  men 
than  I  have  already  written  about  President 
Kennedy's  assassination.  But  I  felt  a  per- 
sonal and  moral  obligation  to  our  readers  to 
express  my  thoughts. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  full  Impact  or 
significance  of  what  occiured  last  Friday 
In  Dallas,  Tex.,  was  Immediately  felt  by  the 
stunned  citizens  of  the  free  world. 

A  great  and  noble  man  had  fought  In  two 
wars— m  World  War  n  as  a  naval  officer 
fighting  for  the  Ideals  of  liberty  for  the  coun- 
try he  loved— In  the  cold  war  as  President 
of  the  United  States  fighting  for  the  free- 
dom and  human  dignity  of  mankind.  He 
lost  his  life  on  the  battlefield  of  humanity. 

Now  we  m\ist  put  forth  our  combined  ef- 
forts to  help  maintain  the  peace  and  Ideals 
of  this  courageous  leader. 

We  must  help  our  ntw  President  Lyndon 
Balnes  Johnson  pick  up  the  reins  of  our 
fallen  President. 

May  God  help  him  guide  the  reins  to  a 
peaceful  world. 


(From  the  Suburbanite-Economist.  Nov    27, 
1963] 

He  Shall  Live  On 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has 
Joined  the  Nation's  heroes  In  Arlington 
Cemetery  while  his  country  and  the  world 
continues  In  the  throes  of  the  most  p>olgnant 
grief  ever  known  on  a  global  scale. 

Not  even  his  most  fervent  admirers  realized 
that  he  was  the  Idol  of  peoples  of  all  levels 
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everywhere.  CaMes  report  natives  In  Burope 
AsU,  Africa,  and  South  America  wept  un- 
ashamedly on  the  streets.  In  houses  of  wor- 
ship, or  wherever  they  gathered. 

To  foreigners,  he  was  the  undisputed 
champion  of  all  that  U  Just,  fata-,  and  right 
and  they  looked  to  him  to  lead  the  world 
back  to  peace. 

To  Americans  he  waa  regarded  similarly 
but  In  addition,  as  the  young  leader  who 
would  correct  the  wrongs  from  which  the 
Nation  has  suffered  since  Its  founding 

Now  an  eternal  light  bums  on  the  ceme- 
tery slops  at  his  grave.  It  can  be  seen  from 
the  Nation's  Capital  city,  and  It  Is  to  bs 
hoped  It  WUl  serve  future  governments  as  a 
reminder  that  the  people  want  done  the 
things  this  great  man  stood  for  and  fought 

ms  name  has  taken  its  place  In  history 
with  those  of  Oeorge  Washington  and  Abra- 
ham  Unooln.     It  will  never  be  forgotten 
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(Prom  the  Worth-Palos  Reporter.  Nov    28 
1963J 
a  It's  Up  TO  Us,  Now 
Throughout    these    last    tragic    days,    ws 
have  asked  ourselves  desperately  "Why?" 
Through  aU  the  horror,  all  the  grief   each 

^u'Lh^T'*  t"*"  °^^^'  "^y'"     Shock  and 
disbelief  echoed  with  each  asking. 

Now,  because  the  evident  assassin  Is  dead 
hi^L^'^^'yl  V*  ^"^'^  ''^^  sickness  twisted 
n,^»??- .  "  ^  '°'  "■•  "*"•  to  turn  from 
qu«,ttonlng  to  resolution.  To  give  mean^ 
to^thla  martydom  by  the  way  we  UvTand 

This  Is  not  the  first  time  one  man  has 
oeen  a  sacrifice  for  all  men.     WUl   we  bo 

die  for  us?  Or  can  we  leara.  slowly  and 
through  terrible  pain,  some  lesson  from  eaeh 

No  man  now  Uvlng  is  untouched  by  John 
Kennedy's  lifeless  hand.  Unless  that  toucS 
^jaches  to  our  hearts  and  makes  each  oS. 

^r  oi^**^*  '*y  *^^^'  '«  ^1"  ^  writing 
^^^J^^^'  ^  t^*  desperate  "Why?^ 
We  wlU  be  answering,  "For  no  reason/'         ' 

»Oa   OALLANtXT 

'     nAy^^^""^  ^^"^  expressed  by  every  one 
of  the  newsmen  who  brought  us  the  terribi* 

3LTeiS.Vir^r  ^-  adni^StSni; 
£r"  -"-^°s"-"a"m°rbero^f 

with  her  in  dignity.    Bach  of  us  has  traveled 

Sl^^lJ^J*  '°"°»'«<1  i»r  Into  Shock  as 
she  cradled  her  dying  husband  In  her  arms 

wS^  dt^i'l"?  **=^*^**  ''^  the  wife  who 
h-^^'  -*^  ''"*  resolute,  beside  her  hus- 
band s   coffin.     And   we  have  wept  for  the 

^^^.h''^  ""'•  daughter  turned  to  her 
In  bewilderment  to  learn  what  to  do  next 
as  she  knelt  in  the  great  rotunda. 

f  J^-  Speaker,  these  editorials  express 
fuUy  the  feeling  that  was  obvious  during 
the  tragic  weekend  of  the  President's 
fn5  oK,;??^  President,  with  his  energy 
and  ablUty  to  communicate  with  the 
PubUc.  reflected  an  image  of  the  Presi- 

proud  °'  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  justifiably 

The  overwhelming  shock  that  all 
Americans  felt  was  reflected  In  the  state- 
ment. "I  didn't  think  anything  like  this 

pected  tragedy  caused  all  Americans  to 
reappraise  the  national  scene,  and  re- 
evaluate their  understanding  of  our  na- 
tional heritage,  in  that  reevaluation 
they  recognize  the  deep  roots  and  true 
greatness  of  the  NaUon  that  has  ex- 
hibited Itself  In  the  days  of  national  sor- 


row that  marked  President  Kennedy's 
death. 

The  fact  that  the  assassin  was  moti- 
vated by  Marxist  philoaophy  was  duly 
recognlued  by  the  pubUc.  azxl  In  the 
moment  of  naUonal  tragedy  we  note  the 
reaffirmation  of  faith  in  the  American 
way  of  Ufe  and  the  determination  to 
maintain  a  world  of  freedom  and  peace 
to  achieve  the  goal  of  ultimate  victory  of 
Justice  over  the  tyranny  of  communism 
It  is  truly  fitting  and  timely  in  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
that  we  rededicate  ourselves  to  the  nec- 
essary triumph  of  free-world  philosophy 
over  the  diabolical  Communist  Ideology. 
I  know  I  speak  the  sentiments  of  all 
the  people  of  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Illinois  and  express  their  pro- 
found sorrow  in  the  tragic  loss  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  late  Presi- 
dent's family.  I  convey  on  behalf  of  the 
citizens  I  represent  their  deep  personal 
sympathy  and  understanding,  and  with 
all  Americans,  we  renew  our  determina- 
tion to  build  America  on  the  soUd  foun- 
dations of  the  past  and  demonstrate  the 
stability  of  the  Nation  In  surviving  this 
tragic  assassination. 

Mr.  CHENOWETH.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy.  I  was  deeply 
shocked  and  saddened  when  I  learned 
of  the  tragic  event  which  took  his  life 
His  assassination  was  a  grevious  blow  to 
our  Nation  and  brought  overwhelming 
sorrow  to  all  of  our  people.  It  is  still 
hard  to  believe  that  such  a  tragedy  could 
occur  in  this  country. 

It^  difficult  to  understand  why  the 
President  should  be  cut  down,  without 
warning,  at  the  peak  of  his  career  The 
people  of  this  country  hold  their  Presi- 
dent  in  great  affection  and  respect. 
This  Is  true  regardless  of  poUtical  affilia- 
tion and  they  were  completely  unpre- 
pared for  the  shocking  news  which 
reached  them  on  November  22  The 
Nation  united  in  sincere  grief  for  its 
stricken  President. 

I  liked  President  Kennedy  and  always 
enjoyed  a  visit  with  him.  He  always 
had  the  same  friendly  greeting  and  was 
a  most  congenial  person.  It  is  not  diffi- 
cult U)  understand  why  he  had  so  many 
friends,  not  alone  in  our  own  country 
but  throughout  the  world.  He  had  a 
charm  and  grace  which  attracted  people 
of  all  types  to  him. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  most  wel- 
come visitor  to  Colorado.  He  visited  our 
State  several  times,  and  on  each  oc- 
^on  received  a  most  cordial  reception 
He  had  many  friends  In  Colorado  and 
in  my  congressional  district,  who  deeply 
mourn  his  untimely  death. 

I  recall  that  in  August  of  last  year 
R-esident  Kennedy  came  to  Pueblo  in  my 
district  to  help  us  celebrate  the  author- 
isation of  the  Fryingpan-Arkansas 
Transmountain  water  diversion  project 
He  signed  the  bill  at  the  White  House  on 
August  16.  1962,  and  came  to  Pueblo  the 
next  day.     i  am  proud  to  have  in  my 

kS^  ?^  °^  "*®  P«^  ^e  used  to  sign  this 
bill.  The  people  of  my  district  greatly 
appreciated  the  support  President  Ken- 
nedy gave  this  project,  and  he  was  ac- 
corded a  most  enthusiastic  welcome    It 
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Is  now  proposed  that  the  Pueblo  Dam  aa 
important  feature  of  the  project  '  be 
named  in  his  honor. 

The  last  trip  of  the  President  to  Colo- 
rado was  in  June  of  tills  year,  when  he 
went  to  Colorado  Springs  to  address  tiie 
graduating  class  of  the  Air  Force  Acad- 
OTiy.  Over  30.000  persons  gathered  in 
Falcon  Stadium  to  greet  him.  and 
thousands  lined  the  streets  to  extend 
theh-  welcome  on  his  way  from  the 
stadium. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  had  the  great  honor  of 
serving  in  the  House  with  Mr.  Kennedy 
I  recaU  how  diligentiy  he  worked  for  the 
district  in  Massachusetts  which  he 
represented.  I  remember  on  one  occa- 
sion tiie  hard  fight  he  made  on  the  floor 
for  funds  for  a  flood  control  project  In 
his  district 

I  was  not  close  to  President  Kennedy 
politically,  since  we  belonged  to  opposite 
political  parties.  However.  I  had  great 
admiration  and  personal  affection  for 
him  His  tragic  death  was  an  irrepara- 
ble loss  to  our  Nation. 

Mrs.  Chenoweth  Joins  me  In  extending 
our  deep  personal  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  children,  and  the  other 
members  of  the  family. 

Mr.  WHJJAMS.  Mr.  Speaker.  In  tiie 
prime  of  his  life  and  at  the  point  where 
he  could  render  his  greatest  service  to 
his  country.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
was  taken  from  our  midst. 

All  America  was  saddened  over  the 
senseless  assassination  of  our  President 
^  a  Communist  sympathizer.  The  mo- 
tivation for  such  a  barbaric  act  can  be 
understood  only  by  the  twisted  mind  of 
an  anarchist. 

We  mourn  his  death  and  we  deeply 
sympatiiize  witii  his  wife,  his  children 
and  his  family.  *-'**«*xw*. 

One  of  the  finest  tributes  I  have  seen 
paid  to  John  F.  Kennedy  was  by  tiie 
Vicksburg.  Miss..  Evening  Post.  In  an 
editorial  on  November  23,  1963.  the  Eve- 
ning Post  commented  on  his  death  and 
I  ti-uly  believe  that  the  sentiments  ex- 
pressed in  Uiat  editorial  to  be  represent- 

SSssfppf'  '^^  ''  "^^  ^^''  «' 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  the  editorial 
as  a  part  of  my  remarks: 

John  Frrzcnuu>  Ksnnxdt 
K^^T  yf"terday.  in  the  full  flush  of  man- 
TT^:/°^°  '•  ^^^y  was  President  of  the 
United  States,   the  acknowledged   leader  of 

th!  f®!.  ''°'"i**  '^°***5''  *^«  "*»  cold  In  death, 
the  victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet.  Yesterday 
In  many  of  his  proposaU  and  programs,  hs 
faced  a  vigorous  opposition.  Today  In 
death,  he  finds  180  million  people  comnletelv 
united  in  their  horror  at  his  tn^cdcath. 
Yesterday  he  was  the  loving  father  and  hus- 
band. Today  the  famUy  circle  is  broken 
never  again  to  be  regained. 

r«P!,°^'^''  ^"^  ''^'*'^  President  Kennedy 
met  his  death  will  always  remain  in  our  an- 
aaU  as  a  crime  of  dastardly  proportions. 
Not  only  was  he  wantonly  murderwl— that 
fatal  shot  was  directed  at  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  who  had  entrusted  him  with 
their  leadership.  It  was  a  blow  against 
American  principles  and  freedom.  It  was  the 
work  of  a  warpsd  and  twisted  mind  It  was 
the  act  of  one  completely  out  of  tune  with 
every  vestige  of  decency.  November  2»  loea 
WlU  go  down  in  our  history  as  anotlMr  dav  of 
Infamy.  ^^      ' 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  in  his  47th 
year,  and  In  the  3d  year  of  the  Presidency. 
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He  had  brought  a  new  concept  to  the  Presi- 
dency, new  Ideas,  new  programs,  both  In 
domestic  and  International  affairs.  He  was 
a  controversial  President  In  that  numy  of  his 
policies  met  with  strong  and  vigorous  opposi- 
tion, but  he  was  a  man  ot  courage,  a  man  of 
sincerity,  a  man  dedicated  In  his  beliefs. 
Classed  as  a  liberal,  he  was  faced  with  mount- 
ing conservative  opposition,  and  criticism  of 
his  administration  was  loud.  But  he  met 
the  criticism  with  courage  and  with  a  faith 
In  his  own  Ideas  and  Ideals.  The  coiirage  he 
had  displayed  as  a  naval  officer  In  World  War 
II.  never  failed  him  when  he  assumed  the 
tremendoxu  burdens  of  the  Presidency.  He 
was  called  upon  to  stand  up  to  the  Reds  on 
more  than  one  occasion.  This  he  did  un- 
flinchingly and  with  firmness.  He  was  the 
first  President  to  have  the  full  responsibility 
of  warding  off,  or  plunging  the  world  Into,  a 
nuclear  war.  No  one  man  In  history  had  a 
greater  burden  to  bear  than  that.  John  P. 
Kennedy  met  that  responsibility,  and  the 
dreaded  nuclear  war  did  not  materialize. 

The  cowardly  attack  upon  this  great  leader 
baa  left  a  nation  stxinned  and  dazed,  that 
such  a  thing  could  ha{^>en  in  a  free  country. 
The  cry  of  the  Nation  now  is  that  the  guilty 
be  apprehended,  and  that  the  world  will 
know  that  under  our  American  system, 
political  or  other  differences  will  never  be 
settled  by  violence,  but  only  through  the  free 
and  open  dlsciisslon  of  opposite  views  can 
there  be  a  resolution  of  differences  In  the 
true  American  tradition. 

As  John  F.  Kennedy  comes  back  to  the 
White  House  today  in  death,  a  saddened  and 
deeply  affected  nation  mourns  his  passing — 
It  mourns  the  fact  that  his  service  to  his 
Nation  has  been  so  tragically  terminated — 
It  mourns  with  his  devoted  wife  and  his 
children  orphaned  at  such  an  early  age — It 
mourns  with  bis  parents  and  the  other 
members  of  his  family — It  moxirns  for 
America  In  one  of  her  saddest  hours. 

John  Kennedy,  in  his  Inaugural  address, 
pleaded  with  his  countrymen  to  glv«  to  their 
coxmtry.  Yesterday  he  gave  his  all.  His  life 
was  offered  as  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of 
devotion  to  his  country.  Upon  his  tomb- 
stone should  be  Inscribed  "Killed  in  action," 
for  in  a  very  true  sense  he  died  the  death 
of  a  hero. 

His  soul,  troubled  and  weighed  down  by 
the  awesome  responsibilities  of  the  Presi- 
dency, Is  now  at  rest.  May  a  merciful  Ood 
grant  him  an  eternity  of  the  peace  for  which 
he  had  given  such  dedicated  service. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bullet 
from  the  assassin's  gun  that  felled  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  on  that  beautiful 
fall  morning  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  only  a  few 
days  ago,  was  a  national  tragedy.  Death 
as  a  result  of  natural  causes  is  always  a 
sad  event,  but  when  a  young  man.  and 
particularly  a  young  man  who  is  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  is  struck  down 
at  the  hands  of  an  assassin,  it  is  most 
reprehensible. 

On  the  morning  of  November  22,  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  rode  down  the 
street  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  happy  man  with 
the  vigor  of  youth,  with  virtually  the 
world  at  his  feet.  He  was  the  leader  of 
the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation  in 
the  world;  he  was  possessed  of  wealth, 
power  and  happiness;  he  enjoyed  the  love 
and  adoration  of  his  parents,  brothers 
and  sisters  as  well  as  his  charming  wife 
and  infant  children.  He  had  everything 
to  live  for.  His  popularity  was  world- 
wide; even  those  who  did  not  share  his 
philosophical  views  respected  this  young 
President  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  difficult  sometimes 
to  understand  the  scheme  of  life  and 
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death.  It  is  certainly  most  dlfBcult  to 
understand  the  motivation  of  this 
warped-minded  individual  who  flred  the 
fatal  shot.  And  yet.  we  know  that 
throughout  the  recorded  history  of  man- 
kind every  generation  of  men  has  been 
plagued  with  such  types  of  depraved 
human  beings.  Unfortunately.  President 
Kennedy's  tragic  death  Is  not  without 
precedent  in  the  comparatively  short  life 
of  this  Republic ;  as  witness  the  imf ortu- 
nate  and  tragic  deaths  of  Presidents  Lin- 
coln. Oarfleld,  and  McKInley.  In  each 
instance,  these  four  Presidents  died  at 
the  hands  of  assassins  of  dubious  objec- 
tives conceived  by  unbalanced  minds. 
Possibly  the  greatest  parallel  in  this  most 
recent  national  tragedy  is  that  of  Presi- 
dent McKInley  who  died  at  the  hands 
of  an  admitted  anarchist.  The  obvious 
murderer  of  President  Kennedy  was  an 
admitted  Communist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  honestly  and 
sincerely  but  regretfully  differed  with  our 
lamented  President,  as  thank  God  it  is 
our  right  to  do  under  the  American 
political  system,  I  also  was  one  of  those 
who  had  a  genuine  affection  for  the 
President  and,  like  all  other  Americans 
of  good  will,  Mrs.  Colmer  and  I  Join  in 
extending  our  sincere  sympathy  to  his 
family. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  en- 
tire Nation  was  shocked  beyond  expres- 
sion at  the  sudden  and  tragic  death  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  It  is  almost 
Inconceivable  that  such  an  assassination 
of  an  American  President  could  occur 
in  this  enlightened  age  of  American  his- 
tory. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  when  he  Joined  us  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  1946  and 
thereafter  followed  his  career  in  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  White  House  with  keen 
Interest.  Truly  he  served  with  great 
honor  and  dignity. 

John  P.  Kennedy's  warm  personality, 
genuine  sense  of  humor,  and  outstand- 
ing Intellect  won  for  him  the  admiration 
of  a  world  of  friends.  The  whole  world 
will  continue  to  mourn  the  untimely 
passing  of  this  great  American  and  fine 
Christian  gentl«nan. 

Mr.  VAN  PELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  this 
historic  Chamber,  where  John  Pitzgerald 
Kennedy  served  as  a  young  Congressman 
and  prepared  himself  for  the  destiny  that 
led  him  not  only  to  the  highest  office  in 
the  land  but  also  to  an  untimely  and 
tragic  death,  I  wish  to  Join  my  colleagues 
in  paying  tribute  to  his  memory;  also  to 
extend  my  sincere  condolences  to  his 
brave  widow  and  his  family. 

No  American  could  fail  to  respect  him 
for  his  energy,  his  great  ability,  and  his 
deep  devotion  to  what  he  deemed  to  be 
his  patriotic  duty.  I  admired  him  for  his 
unselfish  dedication  to  public  service  and 
for  his  bravery  as  a  young  Navy  lieuten- 
ant risking  his  life  in  the  defense  of  this 
Nation. 

And  now  he  is  gone,  "Leaving  his 
death  as  an  example  of  noble  courage, 
and  a  memorial  of  virtue,  not  only  unto 
young  men.  but  unto  all  his  Nation." 

Mr.  HAQEN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  wife  and  I  Join  the  millions 
of  decent  people  worldwide  In  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 


Truly  the  world  has  lost  a  great 
statesman,  who— in  his  rather  brief 
career  as  our  President— accomplished 
much  good  according  to  Christian  prin- 
ciples and  the  other  ideals  to  which  we 
adhere  as  Americans. 

I  was  privileged  to  know  the  late 
President  through  conversation  in  my 
district  and  at  the  White  House  and 
learned  the  same  respect  for  him  that 
was  learned  by  his  more  Intimate  ac- 
quaintances. My  feeling  is  that  here 
was  a  man  of  great  humility,  compas- 
sion for  humanity,  and  tolerance  and 
understanding  of  the  strengths,  weak- 
nesses, and  needs  of  people  in  every 
walk  of  life. 

He  could,  without  question,  express 
the  Ideals  of  our  democratic  Republic 
better  than  any  President  since  the 
time  of  our  Pounding  Pathers  and  his 
spoken  and  written  observations  on  the 
affairs  of  the  NaUon  and  the  world  will 
be  textbook  material  for  scholars  for- 
ever. 

Our  sorrow  for  John  P.  Kennedy  is 
matched  by  an  admiration  for  his 
widow.  Inevitably  the  wife  of  a  great 
public  man  stands  somewhat  in  his 
shadow  during  his  lifetime.  In  the  grim 
days  following  the  death  of  her  husband 
however,  Jacqueline  Kennedy  demon- 
strated qualities  of  courage,  devotion 
and  dignity  which  wiU  Uve  in  the  mem- 
ory of  all  of  us.  I  am  certain  that  her 
reactions  under  stress  inspired  millions 
of  Americans  to  lead  better  lives  in  the 
service  of  our  society. 

Mr.  FISHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  fully 
share  the  feeling  that  has  been  expressed 
here  today  concerning  the  tragic  death  of 
President  Kennedy.  His  loss  is  mourned 
by  the  enUre  Nation,  and  indeed  by  the 
entire  world  where  freedom,  Uberty  and 
Justice  are  respected.  His  life  was  dedi- 
cated to  those  principles. 

It  was  my  good  fortime  to  have  been 
rather  closely  associated  with  John  Ken- 
nedy when  he  first  came  to  Congress  in 
1947.  He  was  a  hard  fighter  for  what  he 
believed  in.  Everything  he  did  was  hon- 
orable and  fair.  There  was  nothing  petty 
or  small  about  that  great  American. 
The  result  was  that  he  commanded  re- 
spect and  admiration  in  everything  he 
did.  Whether  one  agreed  with  him  or 
not.  he  was  respected  as  a  worthy  adver- 
sary and  an  able  an  energetic  advocate. 
As  President  he  gained  the  confidence 
of  freedom-loving  people  all  over  the 
world.  He  held  high  the  banner  of  hope 
for  freedom  and  tranquility  in  this 
troubled  world.  It  is  indeed  a  terrible 
thing  to  contemplate  his  loss  at  the  very 
peak  of  his  career.  I  Join  with  my  col- 
leagues in  an  expression  of  condolence  to 
the  surviving  widow  and  children 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this 
late  hour  on  a  day  set  aside  to  eulogize 
our  late  President,  it  is  difficult  to  add 
to  what  has  been  said  without  repeating 
the  thoughts  and  phrases  of  others. 

The  story  of  John  Kennedy,  the  man— 
his  capacity  for  leadership — the  dynam- 
ics of  his  personality— his  devotion  to 
duty— all  have  been  articulated  and  doc- 
imiented  by  speakers  and  authors  of 
great  reknown.  In  fact,  it  is  probable 
that  more  words  than  ever  before  con- 
cerning one  man  have  been  written  In 
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the  press  of  the  world  and  spoken  to  the 
world  through  the  media  of  television 
and  radio  about  his  Uf  e— his  death— and 
the  reacUon  of  people  everywhere  to  the 
horror  of  his  sinister  assassination. 

Among  civilized  people,  grief  is  uni- 
versal. 1 1 

Should  we  In  this 'hour  of  shock  and 
moment  of  despair  linger  In  a  vague 
subconscious  hope  that  something  can 
be  undone  that  Is  done,  time  will  not 
wait  for  us.    We  cannot  recast  the  chal- 
lenge of  today.    The  press  of  new  people 
being  bom  every  hour,  demanding  as 
they  grow  new  opportunity  to  become  a 
part  of  a  higher  order  of  clvUization— 
the  demands  of  nations  for  a  larger  share 
of  the  world's  bounty,  for  Independence 
but  with  protection;  for  aid  but  without 
obUgaUon— the  ever-present  conflict  be- 
tween man's  concept  of  freedom  and  his 
reaction    to    law    and    discipline— the 
awareness  of  these  forces  were  a  part  of 
i?o®««^^    understanding    within    John 
f^^n  ^.  ^"lingness  to  enter  the 
^a  to  fight  for  his  solutions,  to  accept 

2?^afJf  %°L?*"i^  ^  P^^  °'  the  Job  ai!d 
to  give  of  himself  to  motivate  others  is 
what  I  hope  history  wUl  hold  high  In  Its 
reflecUon  of  the  man. 

America's  strength  and,  most  Impor- 
tant, her  future  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment of  man's  lot  on  earth  Is  the 
product  of  the  forces  which  unite  ^^ 
as  a  people  and  a  naUon.  These  forces 
are  strengthened,  not  weakened,  by  the 
partlsanism  of  our  poUtics.  The  differ- 
ences  of  opliilons  and  philosophies  which 
conform  us  into  a  society  of  Individuals 

^?kw,JSf i"  *  ^^'"^  ^^  ^^  dynamics  of 
our  ability  to  govern  ourselves.  We  have 
the  capacity  to  unlte-unlte  In  pur- 
f^f^V"^^  ^"  fellowship,  and  yes,  imlte 
hi  grief  and  tribute  because  by  op^n  de- 
uii^^f^^  ?^  resoluUon  of  our  differences 
through  the  honored  processes  of  our 
system  we  have  achieved  this  right  to 
unite.  The  unity  here  today  in  grlet 
orVn'''''^  »!  without  boKrS,n^ol! 
or  influence  by  any  imposition,  foreign 
or  domestic.    It  Is  the  product  of  free 

2?,fwi?S'''^^'."^'^«-  ^^  differing 
but  within  the  design  of  our  ConsUtuUon 

\aif^^^^F'  ^  *^  ^»>"te  to  our 
inma^^J^^^i  "^^  "'"^t  recognize  this 
crime  of  his  death  for  what  it  is.    DoS 

^m  r  w"^  ^^  imperfecUon  of  our^ 
it^«^^  "  moUvated  by  some  Mid 
extreme  of  our  normal  differences?  On 
this,  sir,  may  I  quote  In  part  the  words  of 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  [Mr  Mor- 
th^  Senate"  ^^  ^^  °"  November  25  In 

or'tVr?  °°^  »  fl*w  in  the  Amertcan  system 
or  the  American  character  that  struck  doJS 
John  Kennedy.  It  was  not  the  sin  of  a  clS 
s°i-^"^  "*'^'"      ItwasnotaS^y'tSI? 

Sul^dw,H'^"*r  °'  ^  "^«  American 
80U1.    And  we  do  not  serve  the  best  Interests 

a  murdered  President  by  letting  wrong?y 
Placed  recriminations  overcome  thT^Sd 
sense  of  this  great  NaUon  and  lu  peoplf^ 

To  prejudge  the  crime  is  in  Itself  a 
departure  from  the  principles  of  our  law 
The  mechanism  has  been  set  up  to  pro- 
vide history  with  the  truth.    Let  It  fiSc- 
tion  In  due  course. 

Coupled  with  patience,  there  must  be 
resoluUon  on  our  part  to  accept  the  prob- 
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lems  of  ttie  day,  to  keep  moving  toward 
the  American  horizon— a  better  day  for 
men  everywhere.  Let  us  be  aUe  to  say 
today  and  tomorrow,  "this  man  did  not 
die  In  vain." 

of*fL®T^?\,  ^  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  were  stunned  by 
the  tragedy  of  November  22, 1963.  Their 
shock  and  disbelief  gave  way  only  slowly 
to  an  outpouring  of  grief  of  a  magnitude 
and  universally  shared  depth  and  quaUty 
we  shall  not  again  witness  In  this  genera- 
tion. Perhaps  the  grief  of  many  Is  deeper 
through  their  realization  of  the  qualities 
Of  a  man  only  upon  his  passing. 

My  personal  sorrow  Is  the  greater  be- 
cause of  my  opportunity  to  know  this  fine 
man  and  to  appreciate  the  courage  and 
determination  with  which  he  served  us 
During  the  cUmax  of  his  aU  too  brief 
years  he  brought  to  the  Presidency  a  di- 
rection, a  purpose,  and  a  leadership  we 
desperately    needed    in    these    perilous 
times.  History  will  recognize  his  quaUUes 
and  pay  tribute  to  John  Pitzgerald  Ken- 
ned^ as  one  of  our  greatest  Presidents  a 
leader  sent  to  us  in  time  of  crisis.  Sadiy 
he  cannot  now  share  in  seeing  his  work 
carried  forward  to  fulfillment,  but  we  can 
see  that  it  Is  carried  forward.    We  can 
^^u  ^^"»^  that  our  country  shall 
realize  those  Ideals  for  which  he  fought 
and  for  which  he  gave  his  life.    We  can 
here  determine  that  his  wisdom,  toler- 
ance, and  dedication  to  the  highest  Ideals 
of  our  country  shall  not  be  In  vain     We 
^  see  that  the  bitter,  vacant  pUce  In 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  America  shall 
be  slowly  filled  to  overwhelming  with  a 
renewed  faith,  and  confidence  In  Amer- 
ica and  a  determlnaUon  to  carry  our 

S.'J^^ii^,."'^  ^^"'^y  ^  which  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  abiding  faith 

Our  grief  is  too  heavy  upon  us  to  un- 
derstand the  Inscrutable  will  which  has 

t£orJ?JP'/f°°'  ^-  My  faith  tells  me 
nCi  "^  Intends  we  shall  be  brought 
closer  to  the  realization  of  those  pro- 
found and  everiasUng  truths  for  which 
our  Savior  also  died.  Out  of  sorrow,  may 
7^$^"^  ''?*^'"  togetiier.  find  love  and 
confidence  In  each  otiier  to  replace  bit- 
terness and  hate.  This  shall  be  our  wit- 
ness to  those  who  loved  him,  whose  sor- 

JiZ^^^r'^^^^I  ^^*^®'  "^t  John  Pltz- 
geraJd  Kennedy  Uves  In  Uie  good  works 
we  shall  carry  forward. 

.i,*i?  S"ORT    M-.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
ui^^^'^,''^^^  H°"««  °^  Representa- 
?rl!5        *^  *P  expressing  sorrow  at  the 
tragic  assassination  of  our  President    I 
say  our  President  because  John  P  Ken- 
?.!?'.K*f  ^  President,  regardless  of  the 
fact  tiiat  I  am  a  member  of  the  opposite 
^litical  party.     This  Is  a  facet  ofou? 
^vernment  that  is  often  overiooked  by 
people  not  familiar  with  our  America? 
form  of  government.    In  tiie  tradition  of 
?hL    r^°™    "^^   compete    strenuously 
through  our  political  parties  to   elect 
those  who  will  be  the  leaders  of  our  Gov- 
ernment    Once  elected,  however,  tiiese 
duly  elected  officials  are  Uie  representa- 
tives of  all  the  people  not  Just  oflhSe 
who  voted  for  tiiem    Thus.  John  Ken- 
nedy was  my  President  even  though  I  was 
not  one  of  those  who  supported  him  in 
his  efforts  to  become  President  of  the 
United  States.    I  admir«d  his  courage 
and  ability  and  even  though  I  often  dls- 
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agreed  with  his  proposals,  he  had  my 
deep  respect.  ^^ 

I  feel  a  loss,  as  I  am  sure  aU  true 
Americans  feel  a  deep  loss  that  this 
vigorous,  articulate,  aggressive  young 
man  was  taken  from  us.  When  we  ask 
why  such  a  tragic  event  can  happen  It  Is 
perhaps  appropriate  to  reflect  thkt  a 
higher  power  makes  these  decisions  and 
it  is  not  for  us  to  reason  why.    We  can 

Sflr!?ti.^"^'^^®  prompts  a  demented 
human  being  to  perform  such  a  dastardly 

Sdrwi?       ******^  *^  one  of  God's 

I  am  not  endowed  with  an  ability  with 
words  to  add  to  what  has  already  ap- 
propriately been  said  here  today.  £ 
heart  goes  out  particularly  to  Mrs  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  and  the  two  lovely  chfl- 
dren  who  have  lost  a  husband  and  a  fa- 
ther. A  new  President  has  taken  over 
the  responsibilities  of  guiding  our  Gov- 
ernment and  this  great  country  will  go 
on.  The  father  and  husband  cannot  be 
replaced.  v^»***m/v  uc 

On  belmlf  of  the  people  of  North 
Dakota,  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  repre- 
sent, and  my  wife  and  1. 1  want  to  express 
deepest  sympatiiy  to  tiie  members  of  the 
entire  Kennedy  family  in  this  hour  of 
their  great  loss.  John  Kennedy  Is  gone 
from  among  Uiem.  but  the  pride  In  this 
distinguished  member  of  their  family  will 
live  on.  ~— ^  »»*u 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr 
Speaker,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in  paying 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  John  Flte- 
gerald  Kennedy. 

The  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, a  courageous  and  dedicated  leader 

l?«f''"i'^'?*^  °^  °'  "*•  K«at  tragic 
episdoes  in  American  history. 

,,/^J'  N*4^h.  we  have  had  taken  from 
us  the  youth  and  grace  and  charm  he 
brought  to  the  Nation's  highest  office 
An  indomitable  spirt  and  the  sheer  Joy 
of  living  shone  through  his  every  word 
and  act.  His  warmth  gentle  sense  of 
humor  will  be  sorely  missed  In  a  land 
where  these  qualities  are  often  under- 
estimated. 

Those  of  us  who  so  often  found  our- 
Mlves  engaged  in  battle  with  President 
Kennedy  have  been  deprived  of  a  worthy 
opponent  who  never  failed  to  command 
°"^  i^F^^  respect.    He  loved  the  hard 
and  bitter  give-and-take  of  poUtical  life 
and    he  ti-ansmitted  tiiis  zest  to  friend 
and  foe^e.    He  recognized,  more  than 
others  the  need  of  his  oflBce  and  the 
country  it  served  for  debate  and  criti- 
cism and  he  never  allowed  disagreement 
over  policy  or  issues  to  turn  Into  petty 
personal  animosity. 

The  tragedy  of  John  Kennedy,  and 
our  tragedy,  is  that  tills  man  of  to  many 
vIrtuM  and  such  outstanding  ability 
should  be  struck  down  so  early  ink 
career  which  held  the  promise  of  great- 

QCSS. 

We  mourn  his  passing.  Our  hearts  go 
out  to  his  brave  widow  and  chUdren 
and  to  his  family  in  their  hour  of  sor- 
row and  bereavement. 

HHJ!!f;°?^H!F;  Mr.  Speaker,  the  finest 
tolbute  to  tiie  late  President  Kennedy 
which  I  have  run  across  were  two  edl- 
5JlS***??^*i^  ^  newspapers  In  my 

?S^iio^t  ^h"'*^  ^""«^  «<»  the 
Tltusvllle  Star-Advocate. 
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These  express  far  better  than  I  can. 
what  the  people  of  my  district  feel  abont 
the  tngie  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  feel  It  fitting  therefore  to  insert  these 

editorials  In  the  Cokckxssiokal  Record. 

[Prom  the  TltiuTille    (FU).  Star-Advocate, 

Nov.  35,  IMS] 

With  a  Fitu.  'w»*yr  '  . 

The   name  oX  John  Fltagarald   Kennedy, 

S5th    President    oT    the    United    States    of 

America,  has  Indeed  Ixen  Inscribed  In  the 

"scroll  at  the  Immortals." 

As  he  Is  laid  to  rest  today  In  Arlington  Na- 
tional Oemetery,  with  full  military  honors. 
countlflaB  millions  of  people,  from  an  walks 
of  life  the  world  owe.  feel  a  aenoe  of  grtef 
and  penonal  loaa  In  the  tra^^  death  of  this 
ambajsador  of  world  peace  and  luideratand- 
Ing  among  nations. 

That  the  Mfe  of  our  young  Chief  Executive 
ilhouki  be  snuffed  out  by  an  assassin  snipers 
bullet  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  last  Friday — here  in 
the  freest  land  on  earth — the  moet  highly 
dvlllawl  country  In  the  world — In  the  cul- 
mination of  a  campaign  of  hate,  the  »ery  hate 
whioh  John  F.  Kennedy  abhorred  and 
worked  so  tirelessly  to  eradicate — surely  has 
an  unknown  significance  in  this  dark  hour  of 
grief. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  deeply  religious  and 
<Sedlcated  man,  with  tremendous  enthusiasm 
and  a  dynamic  personality,  and  In  his  short 
S4  months  as  President,  exited  his  untiring 
efflorts  for  peace  and  undo^tandlng  and 
abhorred  the  hate  prevailing  among  peoples 
of  different  races  and  faiths,  not  only  here  In 
America,  but  thrriughout  the  world.  He  had, 
tlnisly,  become  an  International  symbol  of 
good  win. 

We  differed  with  the  late  President  <m 
many  Issoes.  but  this  to  no  wise  lessened  ovu- 
respect  for  him  and  the  high  offlce  which 
hs  hald  with  dlgni^.  He  was  truly  a  gentle- 
man and  a  scholar  as  well  as  an  able  leader. 
The  record  oS  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
stands  upon  Its  merits — he  served  his  coxin- 
try  wen  la  the  time  of  World  War  II  as  com- 
mander o*  PT-1<»;  he  served  for  14  years  In 
the  OoagroBS  of  his  country;  and  upon  be- 
eomtog  our  35th  President,  gave  his  life  for 
his  country  la  the  cause  of  peace  and  under- 
standing In  the  year  of  our  Lord  1©63. 

His  life  was  truly  patterned  on  the  "last 
mile  principle."  May  he  not  have  died  In 
vain." 

(From  the  Orlando  <Fla.)  Sentinel, 
Nov.  3S,  10«S] 

PRXSUISHT  JoHH  F.  KXIflfXBT 

Bvery  American  In  every  walk  of  life  feels  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  today. 

The  death  of  the  President  touches  each 
one  of  us,  regardless  of  race,  creed,  religion 
or  poUtlcal  party. 

We  did  not  always  agree  with  the  Presi- 
dent, but  we  never  doubted  his  honesty,  bis 
sincerity  and  his  devotion  to  his  country— all 
the  way  from  PT  109  to  the  White  House. 

He  almost  died  diiring  World  War  n  for  the 
country  he  loved. 

And  yesterday  he  did. 

The  way  Mr.  Kennedy  died  profoundly 
shocked  all  Americans.  Men  wept  unasham- 
edly at  this  wanton  murder  of  a  young  Presi- 
dent, a  loving  father  and  a  devoted  husband. 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  lost  cry  of  despair  echoed 
to  every  heart  throughout  the  land. 

Justice  must  be  swift  f<»-  the  assassins  of 
President  John  ntegerald  Kennedy. 

The  presence  In  this  coun^  of  men  with 
mtads  like  that  Is  a  more  dangerous  threat 
to  the  preservation  of  freedom  than  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  wlttk  aU  of  lU  atom  bombs  and 
mlsBllas. 

Young  Mr.  Kennedy  tried  mightily  to  th« 
biggest  Job  to  the  world. 
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He  wanted  to  be  President  and  he  worked 
hard  at  It.  That  the  measures  he  thought 
would  benefit  the  human  race  were  not  more 
widely  aoceptad  by  Oongrass  was  not  his 
fault,  for  he  labored  at  being  President,  and 
at  brlngtog  his  Job  closer  to  the  people,  as 
hard  as  anyone  before  him  has  done. 

Hs  liked  people.  All  of  his  person-to- 
person  visits,  his  handshaking  with  huge 
crowds,  his  motorcades  and  many  trips  were 
Aot  entirely  political. 

He  believed  If  he  took  the  issues  and  his 
warm  personality  to  the  citizens  that  they 
would  understand  and  Join  him. 

And  they  did.  Few  people  who  ever  met 
the  President  failed  to  Uke  him.  Even  at  a 
distance  his  magnetic  personality  captured 
friends  for  hhn  to  the  confusion  and  Irrita- 
tion of  Mr.  Kennedys  political  opponents. 

The  Nation  now  has  a  new  President,  Mr. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  and  the  Nation  wishes 
him  well. 

Mr.  Johnson  was  not  always  a  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy supporter,  but  he  too  was  captured  by 
the  deep  genutoe  warmth  of  JF.K.  and  be- 
came. In  the  campaign  days  of  1960  and 
since,  one  at  his  most  devoted  admirers. 

No  man.  It  Is  said.  Is  indispensable.  The 
Nation  will  go  on,  and  go  forward  as  It  has 
for  200  years. 

But  for  many  of  those  years  ahead  the 
people  win  remember  the  young  President 
cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life  by  a  madman's 
bullet.  And  none  of  us  will  ever  iinderstand 
the  burst  of  hatred  in  which  It  was  flred. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  entire  Nation  and  the  world 
mourns  the  passing  of  our  late  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  do  the  peo-^ 
pie  of  Florida  and  our  own  Sixth  Con- 
gressional District,  where  we  considered 
the  President  and  his  family  as  neigh- 
bors and  friends. 

The  winter  White  House  at  Palm 
Beach  was  familiar  to  all  and  Palm 
Beach  had  witnessed  not  only  the  com- 
ings and  goings  of  the  President  but  his 
growth  and  development  from  child- 
hood, as  a  teenager,  college  student,  war 
hero.  Congressman,  Senator,  and  Presi- 
dent up  until  the  weekend  prior  to  his 
tragic  death.  For  this  reason  we  will  re- 
member John  F.  Kennedy  the  man  as 
well  as  the  President. 

Pew  men  in  our  history  hare  brought 
such  a  feeling  of  warmth  and  friendship 
as  did  John  F.  Kennedy.  Representing 
the  young,  vigorous  man  overcoming 
wartime  danger  and  personal  Ulness  by 
determination  and  strong  will  to  reach 
the  highest  office  of  this  Nation,  he  was 
an  example  to  the  world  of  what  we 
hoped  was  the  best  in  all  Americans.  He 
was  able  to  face  life  and  his  personal 
and  oflBclal  responsibihties  with  strength 
and  at  the  same  time  show  tenderness 
and  love  for  all.  especially  young  people. 
Many  will  remember  most  clearly  the 
last  few  public  appearances  and  photo- 
graphs of  him  with  his  family  as  a  mir- 
ror of  the  man.  By  his  Veterans  Day 
visit  to  Arlington  he  pjud  honor  to  our 
war  dead  and  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strated a  father's  pride  In  the  child  who 
will  have  to  defend  our  freedoms  in  the 
future,  as  did  the  father  and  honored 
war  dead  in  the  past  That  the  young 
son  learned  well  from  this  experience 
was  demonstrated  to  ail  by  his  salute  to 
his  father  Just  2  short  weeks  later. 

A  few  days  later,  new  photographs 
showing  father  and  daughter  and  son 
again  delighted  us.    The  Presidaicy  has 


been  said  to  be  the  loneliest  job  In  the 
world,  and  yet  we  could  see  the  satis- 
faction given  to  him  by  his  children  at 
these  moments. 

On  the  very  day  of  his  death  he  showed 
his  great  devotion  to  his  wife  by  his  com- 
ments to  the  crowds  outside  the  hotel  and 
at  the  breakfast  meeting,  and  as  they 
drove  together  through  the  streets  of 
Dallas. 

The  people  of  Palm  Beach  and  all 
Florida  ^ill  remember,  as  wIH  those  of 
Washington,  Hyannls.  and  Middleburg. 
a  young  father  and  his  family  attending 
church  together  on  a  Sunday  morning 
looking  very  much  like  any  other  Ameri- 
can family  with  the  deep  religious  herit- 
age of  our  Nation's  forefathers. 

We  will  remember  the  smile,  the  quick 
wit.  the  firm  handshake,  the  steady  gaze 
from  bright,  alert  eyes  and  the  personal 
interest  tsJcen  by  this  man  In  our 
problems. 

A  group  of  schoolchildren  will  remem- 
ber the  time  taken  by  their  President  for 
participation  In  a  "People-to-People " 
film,  after  he  had  learned  of  it  during 
a  weekend  visit  to  Palm  Beach.  The 
request  had.  as  so  many  must  be  rou- 
tinely regretted  by  a  staff  member. 

On  this  personal  level,  and  through 
the  success  of  the  Peace  Corps,  John  F. 
Kennedy  win  be  remembered  for  his 
abiding  faith  In  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation  and  the  world.  They  returned 
this  respect  by  the  open  outpouring  of 
emotion  at  his  passing.  Perhaps  the 
most  memorable  fact  about  the  million 
people  lining  the  streets  of  Washington 
on  the  route  to  Arlington  was  the  number 
of  young  people  who  had  come  from  near 
and  far  to  pay  their  respects  to  the  man 
who  had  given  them  example  and  a  high 
standard  by  which  to  live. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  said,  when 
we  know  In  our  hearts  words  cannot  ex- 
press our  feelings.  To  that  which  has 
been  said  we  can  only  pray,  "May  he 
rest  In  peace."  and  to  his  family,  "God  be 
with  you,"  This  has  already  manifested 
Itself  In  the  courage  and  strength  which 
we  have  all  witnessed  and  which  will  be 
an  Inspiration  for  years  to  come. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  puls- 
ing beat  of  muflBed  drums  has  passed 

bittersweet  notes  of  'Taps"  have  faded 
on  the  wind — the  clattering  caisson  has 
borne  its  lifeless  burden  to  its  last  rest- 
ing place  on  a  quiet  slope  looking  across 
the  Potomac. 

Our  late,  our  honored  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  rests  in  peace  there 
now — where  his  mortal  shell  will  stay 
until  new  bugles  call  every  man  to  that 
final  judgment  day. 

Now  our  television  sets  stand  mute  as 
we  seek  to  blot  out  the  horrors  of  ««lhese 
last  days,  when  one  foul  deed  piled  on 
another,  stunning  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  The  drama  of  the  assassination 
of  the  leader  of  the  free  world  still  holds 
a  nightmare  grip.  Did  it  really  happen 
here? 

We  still  half  expect  to  see  that  shock 
of  hair,  that  gleaoiing  smile,  to  hear  that 
cultured  voice  plead  with  us  to  help  get 
the  Nation  moving  again.  How  can  it  be 
that  this  our  leader  is  gone — ^with  his 
grand  plans  unfinished,  his  dreams  on 
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drawing  boards,  his  legislative  program 
snarled  in  congressional  morass^ 

How  unfathomable  are  the  ways  of  the 
Lord,  who  has  chosen  to  take  from  us 
his  gifted  son,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
at  the  crest  of  his  career?  But  who  are 
we  to  question  the  hand  of  God  ?  Indeed 
had  not  this  man  drunk  fully  from  a  cup 
of  life  that  overflowed  with  draughts 
enough  for  many  men? 

Uncommon  was  his  rearing;  in  a  home 
of  wealth  and  luxury  he  was  taught  dis- 
cipline, manly  piety,  a  competitive  spirit 
V.  XI '2^  learning,  and  a  fierce  pride  In 
his  Irish  forebears.  His  schooUng  was 
,  ^^^  money  can  buy.  Gifted  with 
a  fertile  mind  and  pen,  he  was  achiev- 
ing success  in  literature  when  the  heroic 
death  of  his  eldest  brother  handed  him 
the  manUe  of  a  family  tradition  of  politi- 
cal success. 

In  the  swift  years  that  followed  he  be- 
came a  wartime  hero  in  his  own  right 
a  canny  political  campaigner,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  U.S.  Senate,  a  Pulitzer  Prize- 
winning  author,  the  head  of  a  most 
charming  family,  and.  shattering  the 
S°ll  ^  prejudices  of  a  bygone  day,  the 
first  President  of  the  United  States  to  be 
a  member  of  the  Catholic  faith 

Then,  as  the  leader  of  the  mightiest 
temporal  power  on  earth,  he  moved  the 
Nation  forward,  striving  for  new  fron- 
tiers of  justice,  charity  and  love  for  aU 
mankind.  Even  as  he  held  the  worid's 
greatest  nuclear  striking  power  hi  his 
?K  vr'  i?®  captured  the  imagination  of 
the  NaUon  and  the  respect  of  friend  and 
foe  around  the  planet. 

ofiii  ^^x?^  ^  y^*"  as  President  he 
stamped  his  forceful  personality  on  the 
tablets  of  history.  He  launched  the 
AUiance  for  Progress  to  help  our  Latin 
American    neighbors    help    themselves 

f**^^^!^  ^^  military  arm  from  com- 
mitting the  might  of  the  United  States 
to  intervention  in  Cuba  during  the 
bloody  Bay  of  Pigs  debacle.  Then,  buck- 
ling on  the  Nations  breastplate  and 
nuclear  armor,  he  confronted  the  Rus- 
sian terror,  slavemaster  of  half  the  world 
and  forced  withdrawal  of  its  rocket 
threat  from  the  Western  Hemisphere 

Picking  up  where  another  assassinated 
President  left  off  one  century  before  he 
proclaimed  a  new  emancipation  seeking 
equal  Justice  under  law  for  our  Negro 
brothers.  He  forged  an  international 
bond  of  friendship  and  mutual  assist- 
ance in  the  Peace  Corps,  where  dedicated 
Americans  of  aU  ages  ask  only  what  they 
can  do  for  their  country— and  their  fel- 
low man. 

T  ^  ^*"  ^^^  things  were  not  enough 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  demonstrated' 
for  all  the  world  to  see.  a  model  family 
life.    His  wife.  Jacqueline,  fulfilled  her 
goal  of  providing  a  happy  home  life  for 
her  husband  and  family.    She  and  her 
husband  brought  charm,  warmth,  music 
culture,  and  gaiety  to  the  first  home  of 
the  land.     He  was  a  devote  husband 
and  a  loving  father,  and  he  practiced 
his  reUgion  without  fear  or  public  show 
Are  not  these  deeds  more  than  enough 
for  any  single  life— however  short?     We 
submit  they  are.    Despite  our  tears  for 
the  bereft  little  family—its  head,  hus- 
band  and  father  gone— we  can  resume 
our  daily  tasks  firm  in  the  knowledge 
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that  this  young  man  for  the  ages  has 
puut  an  image  of  vigor,  courage  Intel- 
lect, and  compassion,  which  men'alwayi 
and  everywhere  may  admire  and  seek  to 
emulate. 

Let  us  accept  as  our  own  the  standard 
he  laid  down  for  his  brief  but  meteoric 
career  as  President  of  the  United  States : 

with  a  good  conscience  oiu-  only  sure 
reward,  with  history  the  ftoal  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own. 

Truly,  we  have  been  blessed  because 
Of  the  days  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
served  his  NaUon  and  the  world  Let 
us  claim  his  fallen  torch  and  keep  the 
flame  alive. 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  words  came  from 
the  pen  of  Bernard  Casserly,  editor  of 
the  Catholic  Bulletin  for  the  St  Paul 
archdiocese.  I  could  not  add  to  their 
eloquence. 

Mr.  POOL.    Mr.  Speaker,  the  effort  to 
find  language  for  our  mute  agony  has 
brought  many  Americans  nearer  to  the 
lucid  prose  which  was  one  of  the  dls- 
thiguisWng  marks  of  the  late  President 
himself.    I  will  not  try  to  find  words  of 
my  own.    Instead,  I  would  like  to  claim 
as  mine.  too.  the  words  of  a  new  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  Mrs.  Lottie  Adams 
of  Electra,  Tex.,  who  wrote  me  this  let- 
ter to  teU  me  what  she  felt.    I  think  it 
Is  a  lovely  expression  of  the  thoughts  of 
many  of  us.  and  I  want  to  share  them 
with  you. 

DiAB  Mr.  Pool:  Just  2  weeks  ago  I  re- 
ceived your  congratulations  as  a  new  citizen 
of  this  beautiful  free  land,  but  only  today 
I  sealed  my  oath,  sharing  the  pato  of  the 
millions  of  freedom-loving  people  all  over 
the  world,  over  the  tragic  death  of  our  be- 
loved President  Kennedy. 

The  tremendous  loss  I  feel  Is  not  only  for 
our  President,  but  also  for  the  husband  and 
father  of  such  a  wonderful  family  as  Jac- 
queline and  her  two  children.  I  also  am  a 
widow  with  two  children:  a  boy,  3  and  a 
girl.  6.  I  lost  my  husband  in  a  car  accident 
m  July  1961;  he  also  died  practlcaUy  to  my 

^tK^  ^^"w'**  ''^y  ^  Identify  my  sorrow 
with  that  of  Mrs.  Kennedy.  I  live  through 
all  the  anguish  all  over  again. 

I  sent  my  warmest  wishes  of  sympathy  to 
the  Kennedy  famUy.  At  the  same  time  I 
wish  to  congratulate  our  new  President 
President  Johnson.  We  all  know  what  a 
hard  Job  feU  on  his  shoulders  but  we  all 
have  confidence  In  him  for  as  long  as  we  the 
citizens  of  this  glorious  country  have  a  right 
to  vote,  there  shall  be  a  strlvtog  for  a  free 
world,  for  we  all.  mUllons  of  us  owe  It  to 
the  memory  of  a  courageous  brave  American 
our  beloved  President  Kennedy  who  died  for 
this  goal. 

May  God  lead  us  and  guide  us  always 
Sincerely, 

Mrs.  Lomx  Adams 
(A  new  citizen  of  the  U.SA.) . 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Ii4r 
Speaker.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a 
fine  President  with  his  principles  and  far 
vision.  We  In  Congress  greaUy  admired 
his  high  integrity,  his  strong  convictions 
and  his  dedication  to  the  overwhelming' 
responsibilities  of  the  Presidency. 

Under  President  Kennedy  s  leadership 
many  advances  were  made  for  America' 
He  achieved  a  higher  standard  of  living 
for  Americans,  progress  In  hitemational 
understanding,  and  safety  and  security 
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for  our  good  country  and  the  people. 
President  Kennedy  worked  hard  to  mahi- 
tain  historic  landmarks  for  which  he  wiU 
long  be  remembered.  His  family  life  his 
devotion  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  his  chil- 
dren Caroline  and  John  are  hearth- 
stones and  symbols  of  which  all  the  peo- 
ple of  our  country  can  be  proud  His 
wonderful  receptions  at  home  and 
f°I?^^'  ^^^  «ven  on  the  day  of  the 
terrible  event  Is  indeed  a  credit  to  the 
Kennedy  family,  tiie  VB.  Government 
and  the  American  people. 

The  respect  of  worid  leaders,  which  he 
had  quickly  won.  was  great  evidence  of 
his  power,  intellect,  and  ability  to  nego- 
tiate and  reach  reasonable  compromises 
between  nations,  peoples,  and  aU  man- 
kind. President  Kennedy  had  strong  de- 
votions to  all  Americans,  loyalty  to  our 
^es^  and  successful  administrative 
ablhty.  One  of  the  chief  characteristics 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  Is  that 
they  never  forgot  their  old  friends 

It  has  been  a  real  privilege  to  have 
served  in  Congress  with  President  Ken- 
nedy, to  have  been  part  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Federal  Government  under 
his  leadership,  and  I  will  always  remem- 
ber his  khidness,  his  personal  Interest 
and  friendship  with  humility  and  pride 
My  best  wishes  in  this  sad  hour  go  out 
to  all  the  Kennedys  who  have  given  one 
or  the  fine  members  of  their  family  In 
the  cause  of  American  freedom  and 
security.  - 

Long  may  President  Kennedy's  high 
name,  high  principles,  and  warm  friendly 
personality  be  remembered  by  this  gen- 
eration and  generations  to  come 

^.^.rl^PF-  ^  Speaker,  today  we 
pay  tribute  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
late  President  of  the  United  States. 

Shortly  after  noon  on  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 22, 1963.  the  worid  was  stunned  when 
word  was  received  that  the  President  had 
been  shot.  Half  an  hour  later  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  death  brought  a  com- 
bined feeling  of  shock,  disbelief,  and 
grief.  It  seemed  as  if  a  giant  pall  had 
fallen  over  our  land. 

Looks  of  horror  and  utter  dlsbeUef  took 
the  place  of  normal  expressions  and 
smiles.  Tears  came  to  the  eyes  of  old 
and  young. 

Each  of  us  remembers  the  exact  time 
and  place  he  first  heard  the  news.  Some 
were  driving  hi  automobiles  and  slowly 
pulled  over  to  the  roadside  and  stopped 
Many  were  at  dining  tables  for  the  noon 
meal  Others  were  at  work  in  accus- 
tomed places.  Nearly  all  experienced  the 
same  shocked  and  stunned  reaction. 

Suspense  gave  way  to  sorrow  and  grief 
The  realization  that  the  President  was 
dead  brought  a  numbness  that  defies  de- 
scription. 

Gradually  the  shock  was  replaced  by 
the  realization  that  there  must  be  a 
manifestation  of  composure  and  control 
lest  our  national  grief  turn  to  national 
panic. 

My  own  thoughts  recaUed  the  words 
of  James  Abram  Garfield  who  In  an- 
nouncing the  death  of  President  Un- 
oohi.  said,  "God  lives,  and  the  Govern- 
ment in  Washington  still  stands." 

There  must  be  and  there  would  be 
orderly  transition  and  the  reafflnnation 
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of  the  strenffth  and  stability  of  our  Oov- 
emment. 

Our  Nation  ha«  suffered  a  grievous  loss 
of  its  C^lef  Executive,  cut  down  In  the 
very  bloom  of  his  life  by  an  assassin's 
bullets.  I  have  suffered  the  loss  of  a  per- 
sonal friend.  I  remember  many  ex- 
changes of  evidence  of  friendship  be- 
tween us.  I  vividly  recall  exchanges  of 
pleasantries  in  which  his  tremendo\» 
good  humor  and  wit  were  scintillating. 
I  also  recall  very  serious  dlsciissions  dur- 
ing which  we  either  agreed  or  strove 
earnestly  to  resolve  any  differences. 

He  gave  to  America  and  to  Americans 
a  new  kind  of  leadership.  It  was  the 
dynamic  and  courageous  leadership  of  a 
dedicated  young  man.  mature  b^ond  his 
years.  He  gave  of  himself  and  he  gave 
to  his  country.  He  brought  into  the 
OfBce  of  the  Presidency  a  brilliant  intel- 
lect, a  boundless  enthusiasm,  and  a  tre- 
mendous capacity  for  growth. 

Endowed  with  a  keen  mind,  sharpened 
by  a  fine  education,  matured  by  wartime 
aervlce  In  our  Nation's  Armed  Forces, 
seasoned  by  the  experience  of  6  years  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  and  8  years 
In  the  UB.  Senate,  at  43,  he  became  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States. 

On  a  cold  January  day  in  1961.  he  took 
the  oath  of  office  and  delivered  an  inau- 
gural address  which  became  indelibly  im- 
pressed on  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men. 
In  it  he  said.  "Now  the  trumpet  summons 
us  again." 

On  the  tragic  moment  of  that  Friday 
afternoon  in  November  1963.  the  trumpet 
once  more  svunmoned  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.    This  time  to  eternal  rest. 

It  cannot  be  that  he  died  in  vain.  Out 
of  the  period  of  mourning — personal  and 
worldwide — which  follows  his  death  there 
must  surely  come  a  solemn  rededication 
to  those  principles  which  underlie  our 
system  of  government.  With  this  re- 
dedication  may  there  come  a  growth 
from  strength  to  greater  strength 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  read  and  heard  some  of 
the  very  finest  tributes  ever  paid  to 
mortal  man  inspired  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Suddenly  we  have  come  to  realize  that 
to  addition  to  the  man  we  knew  first  as 
a  colleague  in  the  House,  then  as  a  Sen- 
ator, and  finally  as  our  President,  was  one 
of  the  truly  great  men  of  all  time.  No 
one  in  history  has  made  such  an  im- 
pact on  the  world  and  the  loss  which 
we  have  sustained  at  home  and  abroad 
can  only  be  compensated  for  if  we  carry 
on  as  best  we  can  the  efforts  hi  behalf 
of  humanity  on  which  he  so  ably 
launched  us. 
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With  all  of  the  greatness  which  we  are 
realizing  and  recognizing  more  and  more 
with  each  passing  day,  my  mind  keeps 
returning  to  some  of  the  intensely  per- 
sonal little  things  which  he  did  for 
people.  The  warmth  of  his  personality 
was  evident  whenever  one  was  fortunate 
enough  to  be  near  him.  It  was  the  sort 
of  warmth  that  can  only  come  from  the 
heart.  It  had  to  be  genuine  or  it 
could  not  have  impressed  us  as  it  did. 

I  keep  recalling  our  last  conversation 
shortly  before  his  Texas  trip.  A  com- 
paratively minor  decision  with  reference 
to  the  rice  industry  had  been  referred 
to  him  for  final  action.    Somehow  he 


knew  that  it  was  of  tremendous  Interest 
to  me  and  my  people  in  Texas.  He  took 
the  trouble  to  pihone  me  personally  to 
tell  me  that  our  request  had  been 
granted.  He  had  done  the  same  thing 
some  2  years  earher  when  a  similar  de- 
cision was  in  the  making  and  he  called 
me  at  my  home  in  Texas,  to  personally 
give  me  the  news.  Just  a  few  weeks  ago. 
in  the  early  morning  hours,  his  navai 
aide  called  me  at  home  and  said  the 
President  wanted  me  to  know  that 
within  an  hour  or  two  he  would  announce 
the  appointment  of  Lt.  Oen.  Wallace 
M.  Oreene  as  new  Commandant  of  the 
Marine  Corps.  He  thought  it  might  be 
nice  for  me,  an  old  marine,  to  have  the 
word  a  little  ahead  of  the  public  an- 
nouncement. Somehow  he  knew  that 
Wally  Greene  and  I  had  served  together 
years  ago  and  that  I  held  him  in  very 
high  regard. 

To  some,  these  little  personal  touches 
may  seem  unimportant.     To  me,  they 
tell  a  story  of  a  basic  attribute  of  one 
of  the  greatest  men  we  will  ever  know. 
Now  just  one  parting  thought.   A  mili- 
tary commander  when  he  takes  over  a 
new  assignment  is  taught  to  Immediately 
choose  and  thoroughly  train  his  second 
in  command.    This  understudy  miist  be 
prepared  to  step  Immediately  Into  the 
commanding  officer's  shoes  in  the  event 
of  an  emergency.     One  of  the  greatest 
services  that  the  President  ever  did  for 
his  country  was  to  thoroughly  Inform 
his  Vice  President  of  all  of  the  respon- 
sibilities that  might  conceivably  fall  on 
his  shoulders.    Certainly  President  Ken- 
nedy never  dreamed  of  the  tragedy  that 
lay  ahead  of  him  but  the  fact  that  he 
took  no  chances  and  that  he  used  his 
Vice  President  and  informed  him  just  as 
a  military  commander  would  have  to- 
formed  his  next-to-llne  enabled  our  new 
President  to  move  forward  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  stride. 

The  spirit  of  this  great  man  will  live 
to  our  hearts  always  and  our  lives  will 
be  enriched  because  we  knew  him. 

Mr.  KILGORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  history 
will  write  the  verdict  on  the  Presiden- 
tial administration  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy — on  the  actions  he  took,  the 
policies  he  followed,  the  programs  he 
proposed.  But  we  have  no  need  to  wait 
for  the  verdict  of  the  historians  to  know 
that  the  late  President  was  a  man  deeply 
beloved  by  his  fellow  Americans,  and 
by  those  men  all  over  the  world  who 
cherish  freedom. 

His  personal  popularity  as  a  living 
man  was  repeatedly  evidenced.  His 
hold  on  the  heartstrings  of  Americans 
m  every  walk  of  life  has  been  demon- 
strated during  the  days  since  his  tragic 
death.  Millions  of  people  have  expressed 
their  deep  sorrow  and  their  compassion 
by  attending  memorial  services  that  have 
been  held  not  only  to  the  great  centers 
of  population  but  to  the  small  towns 
and  villages  of  America  and  in  country 
church  houses. 

Yes,  and  from  all  over  the  world,  heads 
of  state  came  to  express  officially  their 
great  personal  respect  as  their  people 
poured  out  their  own  feelings  in  cere- 
monies and  services  to  the  four  corners 
of  the  world. 

This  is  as  it  should  be.  The  late  Pres- 
ident was  a  man  who  liked  to  be  among 


people  and  who  drew  strength  from 
them.  No  one  can  doubt  that  who  ever 
saw  him  going  out  to  the  people  of  the 
country  either  as  a  candidate  or  as 
President. 

Thus.  Mr.  Speaker,  Americans  now 
are  mourning  not  only  for  a  President 
but  for  a  man  as  well— a  human  being 
of  courage,  a  man  who  possessed  the 
charm  and  outgoingness  that  drew  peo- 
ple to  him.  tocluding  those  people  who 
differed  with  his  poliUcal  phUosophy. 

This  outpouring  of  grief  speaks  more 
than  words  of  the  warmth,  the  courage 
the  faith,  and  of  the  concern  for  his 
fellow    man    possessed    by    John    Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Removed  now  from  the  concerns  and 
troubles  of  this  world,  may  his  soul  rest 
in  peace.  And  may  this  Nation  wrest 
from  the  tragic  sacrifice  of  this  young 
man's  life  a  new  resolve  to  hold  firm  to 
the  course  laid  down  by  the  Poundtog 
Fathers. 

Mr.  TOLLEFSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
America  mourns  the  loss  of  its  Presi- 
dent, a  good  man  and  a  strong  leader 
John  F.  Kennedy.  The  profound  sym- 
pathy of  the  Nation  goes  out  to  his 
courageous  widow  and  children.  The 
President's  hfe  was  snuffed  out  by  an 
assassin's  bullet  to  the  prime  of  his  life. 
God  alone  really  knows  why  such  a 
tragedy  should  happen  to  a  nation  like 
ours.  We  do  know,  however,  that  the 
Nation  must  go  forward — there  is  work  to 
be  done — our  Republic  must  survive. 
Let  all  of  us  seek  the  guidance  of  the 
Almighty  to  the  critical  days  and  years 
ahead. 

A  timely  editorial  appearing  to  a 
recent  Issue  of  the  Bremerton  Sim.  a 
newspaper  published  to  my  congressional 
district,  calls  our  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  have  a  task  at  hand.  I  Include 
it  with  my  rpmarks. 

The  Task  at  HAmi 

The  long,  agonizing  weekend  Is  over. 

The  people  of  America,  atunned  and  sil- 
enced by  the  slaying  of  our  President,  re- 
sumed today  the  business  of  the  llTlng 

A  new  President  tackles  In  earnest  the 
offlclal  business  of  state  and  picks  up  the 
pace  of  America,  slowed  by  the  tragic  evenU 
of  the  last  few  da]™. 

The  funeral  procetjslon  has  completed  its 
awful  task  and  the  church  bells  are  stilled 
again. 

It  Is  time  now  to  look  ahead  with  the 
memory  of  the  destruction  of  hate  still  fresh 
In  our  minds. 

Some  good  has  surely  come  from  all  this. 

Americans,  drawn  together  In  their  com- 
mon scMTow.  may  stay  together  In  their  com- 
mon prayer  that  what  has  happened  may 
shock  all  Americans  into  the  realization  that 
our  way  of  life  Is  too  precious  to  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  bigotry  and  hate. 

The  shocking  example  of  revenge  exacted 
by  a  Dallas  Innkeeper  In  what  he  Incorrectly 
presumed  to  be  an  act  of  glory  should  startle 
all  of  us  Into  a  rededication  of  our  deter- 
mination to  have  Jxistlce  by  law  and  not  by 
emotion. 

The  agonizing  ordeal  suffered  so  bravely 
by  the  widow  of  the  President  Is  an  Inspira- 
tion for  all  Americans. 

The  sight  of  the  new  President,  his  head 
bowed  In  grief  and  his  shoulders  carrying 
the  burden  of  his  new  responsibilities, 
should  recharge  us  all  with  loyalty  and  \mlty. 

The  recollection  of  the  Kennedy  children, 
■tiU  too  young  to  Tully  comprehend  the 
meaning  of  what  they  saw.  reacting  with 
typical     chUdllke     Indifference,     exempllfles 
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for  all  of  us  the  cherished  unit  of  American 
life  that  Is  the  hope  of  the  future. 

Above  all,  the  horrifying  events  of  th* 
last  few  days  will,  we  hope,  shock  Americana 
out  of  their  smug  complacency  and  brlziff 
home  with  brutal  impact  the  sure  knowl- 
edge that  to  Ignore  our  greatness  Is  to  loea 
It;  to  foster  hate  and  greed  and  bigotry  is 
to  give  life  to  the  forces  of  destruction-  to 
sneer  at  our  principles  of  Justice  under  the 
law  for  all  Americans  U  to  play  Into  the 
hands  of  our  enemies. 

It  is  time  for  each  of  us  to  get  to  work  at 
the  Job  of  keeping  this  Republic  safe. 
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Mr.  HUBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
greatest  and  most  stocere  tribute  that 
I  can  pay  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  Is  to  stand  here  today 
with  a  heavy  heart  of  sorrow  and  a  silent 
prayer  for  the  salvatipn  of  his  immortal 
soul.  1 1 

Like  those  martyrAJ  Presidents  who 
have  gone  before  him.  he  now  belongs 
to  the  ages,  and  no  words  of  mortal  man 
can  bring  him  back. 

What  more  can  I  say  than  has  been 
said  here  today  by  those  who  knew  him 
admired  him.  respected  him,  and  loved 
him.  1 

How  hollow  and  niifeantogless  would 
feeble  words  f alltog  from  my  lips  be  com- 
pared to  those  strong  words  spoken  here 
today. 

How  can  I  adequately  say  something 
that  will  ease  the  pain  of  the  wife  he 
loved  and  who  loved  him? 

What  can  I  say  that  wiU  make  those 
bereaved  children  understand  the  mag- 

[ri^^  ^1  ^^^  tragedy  that  cloaks  their 
little  bodies? 

No,  nothing  can  be  done  to  return  life 
to  his  lifeless  body,  but  those  who  now 
live  can  use  the  life  which  remains  to 
them  to  pray  to  God  for  his  eternal  rest 
and  to  God  for  the  comfort  of  the  fam- 
ily, so  dear  to  him.  which  he  left  be- 
htod. 

This  we  can  do  and  must  do  to  this 
our  moment  of  national  grief 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
with  a  profound  sense  of  shock  that  my 
fellow  Nebraskans  and  I  heard  of  the 
tragic  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy.   An  atmosphere  of  utter  disbelief 

S°^fV*?"-  It  Just  did  not  seem  pos- 
siDie  that  this  young  and  dynamic  todl- 
vldual  had  been  taken  from  our  midst 
His  personal  magnetism  had  caused  mU- 
lions  to  Identify  themselves  with  his 
every  deed  and  made  his  passing  a  per- 
sonal as  well  as  a  national  tragedy  Al- 
though historians  wUl  have  to  evaluate 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  contribu- 
Uons  to  mankind,  his  contemporaries  will 
not  soon  forget  his  driving  force. 

I  wish  to  extend  to  Mrs.  Jacqueltoe 
Bouvier  Kennedy  and  her  children  our 
deepest  sympathy.  Further,  I  wish  to 
say  to  them  that  we  Nebraskans  share 
their  sorrow. 

Mr.  GRIFFIN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 

Lf^.!^  '°^  *"  ^^  P^oP^e  of  Michigan's 
Ntoth  Congressional  District  as  I  add  my 
voice  to  the  tribute  being  paid  here  today 
to  a  beloved  President. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  as  warm  and 
friendly  as  he  was  courageous.  All  who 
knew  him,  whether  they  agreed  or  dis- 
agreed with  his  programs,  were  bound  to 
admire  and  respect  him. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  time  like  this.  It  Is 
natural  for  each  of  us  to  look  back  upon 


his  personal  relationships  with  John 
Kennedy.  As  a  House  Member  of  the  op- 
posite political  party,  I  had  the  privilege 
to  become  closely  associated  with  John 
Kennedy  when  he  served  to  1959  as 
chairman  of  the  14-man  Senate-House 
conference  on  labor  reform  legislation. 
It  will  be  recaUed  that  the  legislation  be- 
fore that  conference  was  controversial, 
to  say  the  very  least. 

Serving  as  chairman  of  that  particular 
conference  was  not  an  easy  task,  and  the 
meetings  went  on  and  on  over  a  12-day 
I>eriod.  He  did  an  excellent  job  to  pre- 
sidtog  over  the  conference  and  In  work- 
ing to  bring  divergent  potots  of  view  to- 
ward a  concensus.  Durmg  that  period, 
a  friendship  developed  between  John 
Kennedy  and  me— a  friendship  which 
followed  him  into  the  White  House  and 
conttoued  until  his  life  was  so  abruptly 
ended  by  the  dastardly  act  of  an  assassto. 
Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  to  the  Con- 
gress have  lost  a  good  friend.  The  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  vigorous  leader. 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  the  family  of 
our  late  President  I  extend  the  deepest 
sympathy  of  everyone  to  the  district  I 
am  honored  to  represent. 

Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  God  gave 
us  John  F.  Kennedy  to  be  our  President 
for  2  years.  10  months,  and  2  days. 

Now  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  Lincoln 
Memorial  an  eternal  flame  flickers  over 
his  grave  in  ArUngton  Cemetery. 

In  the  darkness,  from  the  Memorial 
dedicated  to  the  ideals  of  freedom  and 
justice  for  which  Ltocoto  also  gave  his 
Ufe  nearly  a  century  ago.  is  visible  the 
tiny  beacon  of  John  Kennedy's  grave. 

It  will  be  an  eternal  remtoder  to  free 
people  all  over  the  world  that  the  strug- 
gle to  make  those  ideals  a  reality  is  a 
conttouing  one. 

In  the  brief  spaa  of  his  Presidency,  he 
revitalized  our  country,  charted  new  and 
far-reachtog  goals,  and  gave  us  peace 
based  upon  dignity  and  strength. 

During  these  hours  of  self-examina- 
tion and  rededication  to  the  Ideals  that 
John  Kennedy  espoused,  our  consola- 
tion must  come  In  the  form  of  thanks 
for  having  him  with  us  as  long  as  we 
did.  We  can  find  comfort  In  the  knowl- 
edge that  although  he  was  on  earth  only 
a  brief  period,  he  led  a  complete  life. 

His  own  words  in  his  book  about  his 
brother  Joe  are  an  appropriate  epitaph 
for  the  President  himself: 

It  Is  the  realization  that  the  futxire  held 
the  promise  of  great  accomplishments  for 
Joe  that  has  made  his  death  so  particularly 
hard  for  those  who  knew  him.  His  worldly 
success  was  so  assured  and  inevitable  that 
his  death  seems  to  have  cut  into  the  natural 
order  of  things.  But  at  the  same  time,  there 
la  a  completeness  to  Joes  life,  and  that  is 
the  completeness  of  perfecUon.  His  life  as 
he  lived  •  •  •  could  hardly  have  been  im- 
proved upon. 


As  a  sorrowful  Congress  turns  Its  at- 
tention agato  to  the  ordinary  bustoess 

of   government— and   It   must we   are 

solaced  by  the  legacy  of  thoughts  and  ac- 
tions he  left  us  as  an  articulate  Chief 
of  State. 

We  can  best  serve  his  memory  by  strlv- 
tog  to  accomplish  his  objectives  for  the 
peace  of  the  world  and  the  future  of 
mankind. 
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T^.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 22.  1963.  two  shots  heard  around 
the  world  snuffed  out  the  life  of  a  young 
and  vigorous  President. 

Although  I  disagreed  with  many  of  his 
policies,  it  Is  with  stocere  candor  that  I 
can  say  my  respect  for  the  man  himself 
never  diminished,  for  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
a  skillful  practitioner  of  the  noble  po- 
liUcal profession  and  a  standout  Amer- 
ican whose  love  for  the  give-and-take  of 
politics  made  him  a  challenging  com- 
petitor to  the  great  two-party  system 
that  Is  otirs. 

During  the  days  following  the  Presi- 
dent's assasstoation,  the  Communist 
press  was  reported  as  saying  that  the 
people  who  opposed  Mr.  Kennedy's  pol- 
icies "are  now  hypocriUcally  praising 
him."  How  strange  It  Is  to  us  that  the 
Communists  do  not  understand  that 
Democrats  and  Republicans  are  Amer- 
icans first.  And  how  strange  it  must 
seem  to  the  Communists  that  it  was  Mr 
Kennedy  who,  as  a  leader  of  men,  ex- 
emplified this  Ideal— this  give-and-take 
of  ideas  that  were  distilled  toto  programs 
contributing  to  America's  ever-increas- 
ing greatness. 

It  will  be  history   that   decides   Mr. 
Kennedy's    record    as    President.    But 
there  Is  not  one  of  us  here  today  that 
cannot  truthfully  say  here  and  now  that 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  while  servtog 
as  our  First  American,  was  an  American 
first,  that  he  served  with  great  disttoc- 
tion.  with  love  of  country,  and  without 
fear  to  the  best  traditions  of  the  practice 
of  the  art  of  statecraft. 
I  know  of  no  higher  tribute. 
Mr.   MOORE.    Mr.   Speaker,   as  our 
Nation  conttoues  Its  moumtog  for  our 
late  President,  I  would  like  to  express 
the  particular  grief  which  the  people  of 
West  Virginia  feel  for  our  fallen  leader 
It  was  in  West  Virginia  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  surmounted  some  of  his  great- 
est obstacles  to  the  Presidency  of  the 
United  States.    No  one  can  ever  forget 
the  memory  of  this  courageous  young 
man  who  captured  the  hearts  of  so  many 
West  Virginians  to  his  brilliant  quest  for 
the  presidential  nomtoatlon  and  then 
the  Presidency  Itself.    In  turn,  we  can 
always  take  great  pride  to  the  undoubted 
affection  he  had  for  us. 

Now  he  Is  gone — taken  from  us  by  one 
of  the  most  villainous  acts  to  American 
history — but  his  memory  will  be  with  us 
forever.  Here  was  a  man  who  carried 
on  the  noble  traditions  of  his  predeces- 
sors to  office — a  man  who  was  suddenly 
taken  from  us  to  the  prime  of  life.  No 
matter  what  our  political  pursuaslon 
may  be,  all  Americans  feel  a  deep  per- 
sonal loss  to  President  Kennedy's  im- 
tlmely  death.  Amazing  to  an  of  this  was 
the  strength  our  country  received  from 
the  tnxly  majestic  bearing  of  Mrs.  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Surely  lilstory  will  record 
that,  to  one  of  our  Nation's  most  tragic 
hours,  she  made  It  one  of  our  finest 
hours. 

Finally,  we  can  all  take  strength  to 
the  knowledge  that  our  Republic  re- 
mains strong,  our  Government  remains 
stable,  and  oiu-  people  remato  confident 
to  the  face  of  a  great  national  tragedy. 

Mr,  JOHANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
only  a  week  before  the  tragic  event  that 
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I  wrote  in  a  newsletter,  referring  spe- 
cifically to  Members  of  Congress:  "We 
are  all  mortal — physically  and  political- 
ly." 

No  one  could  have  then  imagined  that 
a  scant  7  days  later  this  common  mor- 
tality of  all  men  would  be  so  terribly 
dramatized  in  the  person  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  under  cir- 
cumstances thus  tragic,  senseless  and 
wicked. 

"We  shall  pay  any  price,"  President 
Kennedy  had  said  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress. The  words  he  then  spoke  for  the 
NaUon  speak  now  for  him.  He  himself 
has  paid  the  supreme  price — the  price 
which  is  always  a  hazard  of  the  Presi- 
dency—the price  paid  thrice  before  by 
Presidents  of  the  United  States. 

I  was  privileged  to  sit  as  a  member  of 
the  official  delegation  named  to  represent 
the  House  of  Representatives  at  the 
funeral  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

It  was  an  awesome  gathering.  Three 
Presidents  of  the  United  States  were 
there.  Assembled  were  the  great  of  the 
earth  as  man  reckons  greatness — poten- 
tates and  presidents  and  princes  and 
ministers  of  state. 

Death  was  there — and  grief. 

And  the  most  awesome  presence  of 
all— faith. 

Faith  in  the  institutions  of  our  Gov- 
ernment which  survive  unscathed  the 
blow  of  violence— and  faith,  as  well,  in 
the  immortality  which  conquers  even 
death. 

Symbol  and  substance  of  constitution- 
al continuity  is  President  Lyndon  B 
Johnson. 

In  his  stewardship  as  Chief  Executive 
he  is  charged— by  the  oath  he  took  so 
unexpectedly— "to  preserve,  protect,  and 
defend  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States." 

To  the  best  of  his  ability.  So  help  him 
God. 

wi,^  assumes  that  awesome  responsi- 
bility and  task  with  the  sincere  good  will 
and  earnest  prayers  of  his  countrymen 
Mr.  MURPHY  of  New  York.  Mr' 
Speaker,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  on 
November  22  possessed  everything  a  man 
could  gain  from  this  mortal  life.  He 
held  the  highest  position  afforded  any 
man.  He  had  a  beautiful  wife,  two  small 
children,  wealth,  power,  brilliance,  per- 
sonality, and  charm.  In  his  body  was  a 
zest  for  living,  a  reason  for  existence, 
and  work  to  be  done.  The  cheering 
crowds  which  he  so  dearly  loved  the 
smiles  on  the  peoples'  faces  on  which  so 
much  admiration  was  written  were  the 
last  crowds  and  smiles  he  would  see. 

In  the  darkness  of  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, one  man  sat  among  the  books  of 
learning,  of  democracy,  squinting  in  the 
radiance  of  the  sun.  He  aimed  a  cheap 
rifle  with  a  cheap  bullet  in  its  chamber 
He  touched  his  finger  on  the  trigger  and 
in  one  second  in  endless  time,  snuffed 
out  the  light  of  brilliance.  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  dead.  John  Ken- 
nedy lost  aU  that  the  world  could  offer- 
but  we  too  have  lost. 

John  Kennedy  left  much  behind  In 
his  short  time  of  leadership  in  the  New 
Frontier,  he  forged  through  the  virgin 
woods  of  hate,  ignorance,  strife,  and  pov- 
erty. He  feUed  trees,  cleared  the  land 
plowed  and  planted  seed*— «eedjB  of  prog- 
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ress.  of  brotherhood,  of  peace.  The 
task  now  rests  upon  all  Americans  to 
continue  to  nourish  these  seeds  and  reap 
from  the  foresight,  brilliance,  and  great- 
ness of  President  Kennedy.  Let  us 
nourish  seeds  of  newness  and  of  courage. 

The  pioneer  of  the  New  Frontier  was 
the  light  of  the  bonded,  the  liberator  of 
the  chained  and  imprisoned,  the  hope  of 
the  diseased  world,  the  inspiration  of  the 
free  world,  the  friend  of  the  friendless, 
the  hope  of  the  hopeless,  and  the  courage 
of  the  weakened. 

Prom  the  many  letters  I  have  received 
from  our  fellow  Americans,  I  want  to 
quote  from  just  a  few.  A  grammar 
school  girl: 


I  could  only  cry. 

A  high  school  senior : 

The  world  will  long  remember  President 
Kennedy,  our  Nation  will  always  revere  him. 
It  la  a  shame  that  It  required  his  death  for 
many  people  to  wake  up  and  realize  his  great 
achievements,  something  you  and  I  knew 
from  the  beginning  of  his  years  In  the  White 
House.  His  desire  for  peace,  yet  without 
surrender;  his  desire  for  a  better  educated 
people;  his  work  for  civil  rights;  the  prosper- 
ity of  the  economy,  point  toward  one  thing, 
as  did  his  death,  and  that  is  his  love  of  the 
the  United  States  and  the  betterment  of  It. 
I  myself  hold  the  opinion  that  no  President 
since  Abraham  Lincoln  worked  as  fervently 
for  the  Nation  than  did  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

A  new  college  graduate : 

I  doubt  that  any  man  has  had  a  more 
powerful  Impact  on  the  emotions  of  so  many. 
In  life  he  was  respected  as  well  as  questioned! 
In  death,  he  has  been  elevated  to  an  almost 
"Ood-llke"  quality.  His  demise  has  re- 
kindled In  the  hearts  of  all  Americans  our 
real   purpose — peace   through   Justice. 

And  a  combat  Army  colonel: 
We  in  the  Army  have  lost  a  great  Com- 
mander in  Chief — one  who  answered  every 
challenge  of  the  past  3  years  In  a  true  pro- 
fessional manner.  History  wUl  prove  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  worthy  of  a  position 
aside  Washington  and  Lincoln. 

And    now    the    eternal    flame    bums 
brightly  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery 
where  our  beloved  President  rests.     His 
memory  shall  burn  brightly  in  each  of 
us.    His  ideals  have  been  etched  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  all  people.    Let  us 
now  proceed  through  the  darkness  using 
the  torch  of  John  F.  Kennedy  to  light 
our  torches.    Let  us  not  be  content  until 
all  Americans  hold  the  light  of  hope  in 
their  hands  for  the  world  to  see — until 
the  world  is  freed  from  the  chains  of  hu- 
man bondage.    In  his  Inaugural  address, 
President  Kennedy  said.  "Let  us  begin"— 
we  have  begun  and  the  road  of  our  jour- 
ney is  infinite — let  us  continue — continue 
on  the  path  he  chose.    Let  us  have  the 
courage   for   correction,   the   desire   for 
decision,  and  in  his  memory,  move  on  to 
new  frontiers. 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week,  my 
home  community,  like  almost  every 
single  community  across  the  Nation,  held 
memorial  services  for  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  several  churches  partici- 
pating, presented  a  service  which  pro- 
vided a  deep  and  meaningful  experience. 
My  own  brief,  inadequate  address  de- 
Uvered  during  that  service,  follows: 

Abraham  Uncoln  said  It— In  the  month  of 
November,  exactly  100  years  ago— the  word* 


are  as  fresh,  as  true  on  this  day,  a«  they 
were  a  century  ago.  "It  U  for  us  the  living 
to  be  dedicated  here  to  the  unfinished 
work.  •  •  •  It  U  for  us  to  be  dedicated 
to  the  great  task  remaining  before  us." 

Sadness  has  walked  the  land.     Our  shock 
has  been  so  great  we  are  almost  ashamed  to 
seek  solace,  consideration,  or  comfort      We 
want  to  share  the  grief  of  the  entire  Nation 
In  these  past  days.  Americans  have  shared 
a  variety  of  emotions.     First,  every  American 
shares  a  common,  personal  loss  engendered  by 
the  death  of  the  man   who  was  our  Presi- 
dent—our leader.     As  President,  because  of 
the  nature  of  this  Nation  and  the  nature  of 
the  man.  John  Kennedy  held  a  close  personal 
relationship     with     the     citizens.    This     u 
always     true,    not    because    all    Individual 
Americana  view  a  particular  President  In  the 
same    light— but    because    we    all    view    the 
holder  of  that  high  Office  with  respect,  with 
honor,   and   with    love.     These    feelings   are 
far   deeper   than    the   adulation   we  pay   to 
celebrities  in  other  field  of  endeavor  because 
the  President  Is  ours— and  we  are  hU      He 
represents  the   people,  deriving  his   powers 
from    the    consent    of    the    governed      Of 
greater  significance   Is   the  realization  that 
for  peoples  of  all  the  earth— the  President's 
image  Is  our  Image.     We  are  IdenUfled  In  his 
Identity.     People     of     foreign     nations     see 
America— see   us— In   our   President.     Small 
wonder  that  Americans  follow  with  Interest 
what  the  President  eats  for  breakfast— what 
the  First  Lady  wears  on   a  particular  day. 
From  the  moment  a  newly  elected  President 
and  his  family  step  Inside  the  White  Georgian 
Mansion  on    16th  Street   and  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  In  your  Nation's  Capital,  their  per- 
sonal, private  life  Is  lost.     They  live  In  pub- 
lic.    They     belong     to     the     public.     Every 
snUBe— every    sneeze    or    headache    becomes 
public  business.     The  President  becomes  a 
personality    without   individuality.     He    be- 
comes an  almost  Indefinable  something     His 
name  could  be  anything,  for  he  is  Uncle  Sam 
who  In  reality  Is  everybody. 

According  to  recent  reports  Dwlght  El- 
senhower noted  the  fact  In  this  manner 
Just  after  his  inauguration,  his  secretary 
reported  that  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  was  on 
the  phone.^  The  President  picked  up 
the  phone  and  said,  "HeUo,  Omar."  And 
then.  General  Bradley,  classmate  at  West 
Point,  comrade  in  arms,  beloved  friend  an- 
swered, "Bfr.  President,  this  Is  Omar  Brad- 
ley." Then,  said  Mr.  Elsenhower,  I  realized 
the  lonesomeness  of  the  Job.  I  was  no  longer 
Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower,  I  was  "Mr  Presi- 
dent." 

Harry  Truman  sometimes  referred  to  the 
White  House  as  the  most  lavish  prison  in  the 
world,  thus  describing  his  separation  from 
his  former  life. 

Is  It  any  wonder  then,  this  sense  of  per- 
sonal tragedy  which  has  enveloped  us  all  as 
our  young  President,  John  Kennedy  has 
been  taken  from  us?  Is  It  any  wonder  that 
we  so  deeply  appreciate  the  personal  courage 
and  majesty  of  our  First  Lady.  Mrs.  Kennedy 
who  has  borne  tragedy  with  such  dignity 
through  the  trying  hours— who  twice,  In  only 
a  few  months,  has  walked  with  death? 

Too.  our  pride  has  been  hurt.  We  say. 
"This  sort  of  thing  can't  happen  here  "  We 
must  suppress  those  other  emotions  of  hate, 
anger— the  urge  for  revenge  which  surrounds 
the  nature  of  our  President's  death.  For  if 
America  Is  to  be  adversely  Judged  by  a  law- 
lessness which  prompted  or  permitted  assas- 
sination of  the  President,  the  desire  for  or 
the  accomplishment  of  revenge  compounds 
the  essence  of  lawlessness. 

The  other  emotional  aspect  of  the  moment 
Is  our  apprehension,  our  fear,  our  wonder- 
ing about  the  present  and  future  welfare  of 
our  Nation.    You  need  harbor  no  fear. 

The  greatness  of  the  U.S.  Government,  the 
wisdom  of  those  unlaellevably  understand- 
ing men  who  laid  our  foundations,  have  again 
been  demonstrated.     A  free  nation  remains 
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free  because  aU  men  have  an  opportunity  for 
greatneaa.  for  leadership  and  for  service.  This 
Nation,  therefore,  always  has  a  reserve  of 
leadership— trained,  experienced,  capable  and 
devoted.  President  Lyndon  Johnson  knows 
America.  He  knows  government.  He  has  had 
opportunity  to  face  both  foreign  and  domes- 
tic problems,  and  to  participate  in  decision- 
making.    His  perception  Is  great. 

Perh^)s  some  of  you  would  have  preferred 
a  different  leader.  Be  not  dismayed.  I  have 
a  favorlU  musical  composition  which  I  Mke 
BO  much  ttiat  I  have  several  recorded  ver- 
sions. 1  listen  to  one  and  I  say,  "Thte  Is 
perfect."  Then  I  listen  to  another  with  • 
different  conductor  and  find  things  I  like 
better— some  things  I  like  less  weU.  Our 
American  symphony  will  have  a  different 
conductor,  and  the  performance  will  be  har- 
monious. 

On  Wednesday,  Prsaldent  Johnson  will  ask 
the  Congress  for  cooperation  and  for  under- 
standing. This  he  wUl  receive.  It  wlU  be 
demonstrated  for  all  the  world  that  this 
Government  Is  in  business  with  strength 
with  leadership  to  do  what  is  right  for  our 
people  and  for  all  the  worlds'  people 

We  cannot  compare  the  assassination  of 
°"i^  '^«ldent  with  those  acts  of  violence 
which  occur  so  often  In  other  lan<lB  where 
governmenU  are  overthrown.  Our  Govern- 
ment cannot  be  overthrown  by  a  single  act  or 
a  series  of  violent  acts,  it  will  not  be  lost 
until  the  people  sleep.    Asleep  we  are  not 

May  I  also  note  the  renewed  evidence  that 
ours  18  a  spiritual  nation— a  nation  which 
automatically  turns  to  God  to  time  of  need. 
Would  that  we  oould  remember  this  need  Is 
constant  and  eternal— that  in  the  words  of 
the  hymn.  "I  need  Thee  every  hour."  How 
weak  Is  the  flesh,  how  undying  the  spirit 

It  Is  Ironic  that  our  tragedy  has  occurred 
In  the  week  of  a  natkmal  holiday— a  family 
holiday  with  religious  overtonee-the  season 
of  thanksgiving.  Perhaps  It  Is  fortunate 
that  we  will  soon  be  entering  the  holy  season 
when  all  our  feelings  will  be  submerged  In 
that    all-pervasive.    Indescribable    spirit    of 

.^"^\^"'*  "^^o"  o'  peace  on  earth 
good  win  to  all  men.  For  that  Is  the  season 
when  our  feet  return  to  the  ground  so  our 
thoughts  might  be  more  lofty 

Our  President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  is  gone. 
When  he  departed,  he  took  something  It  us 
w  th  him  and  he  left  something  of  hlmsel/ 
with  each  of   us.     Therefore,  on   this  day 

to°u  f^/t^ee"^  '""  '^""^  ""  ^  "-'^    " 

AiL^.^'l*«^^"**'*°  cltlaens  in  praying  the 
Almighty  God  will  attend  the  newls  <rf  this 
great  Nation  of  free  men  and  that  we  may  be 
ever  worthy  of  His  grace. 
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waft  our  colleague  here  In  Congress    I 
knew  his  true  worth  and  I  cherished  his 
friendship.    His  record,  though  brief  yet 
dynamic,  was  written  on  the  hearts  of 
men  and  women  throughout  the  world 
By  the  nobility  of  his  soul  and  by  the 
exalted  purposes  of  his  life  he  shaU  be 
remembered    through    countless    ages 
His  contributions  to  the  cause  of  peace 
were  great  and  grand  and  all  of  those 
who  love  freedom  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gratitude.    He  was  a  chUd  of  the  uni- 
verse and  he  beUeved  that  the  world 
with    all   of   Its    sham,    drudgery,    and 
broken  dreams  was  still  a  beautiful  world 
He  never  suffered  fears  bom  of  fatigue 
and  loneliness,  but  he  always  nurtured 
strength  of  spWt  to  shield  him  In  mis- 
fortune, and  with  courage,  vision,  and 
fortitude  he  stood  forthright  before  the 
world  as  a  champion  of  the  cause  of 
peace.    By  his  Ufe  he  made  the  worid  a 
better  place  in  which  to  live  and  when 
his  soul  moved  across  the  crystal  sea 
into  the  great  beyond  the  whole  world 
grieved.    Truly   he   was   one  of  Ood's 
noblemen. 

When  I  think  of  our  fears  and  our 
tears,  I  am  reminded  of  something  I 
heard  on  the  floor  of  this  House  many 
years  ago: 


Mr.  COOLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  strange 
and  mysterious  are  the  vicissitudes  of 
human  Ufe.  Frail  and  precarious  are 
our  best  holds  upon  human  happiness 
A  few  short  days  ago  a  young  man  lived 
and  labored  and  loved.  By  his  life  he 
beautified     the     altars     of     fr^om 

J^^fwlT  ^'Lr"*'  throughout  the 
troubled  world  in  which  we  live  he 
made  a  broad  thoroughfare  for  friend- 

Sln.«^K^  ^^  *^^*P«  ^  ^he  solemn 
silence  of  the  grave.  Yes.  his  soul  sleeps 
m  peace.     UntU  the  end  of  time  men 

fh.^  m '^f  ^  "^^^  ^^^^*^  the  memory  of 
this  Illustrious  man.  We  cannot  beau- 
tify his  character,  nor  can  we  dignify  his 
lire.  We  can  only  commune  with  his 
spirit.  We  shaU  always  remember  hla 
genius,  his  labor,  his  wonderful  achieve- 
ments, and  the  beauty  and  simplicity  of 
his  Ufe.  His  life  was  a  blessing  to  the 
world  In  which  he  Uved. 

Having  known  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent for  many  years,  and  having  en- 
joyed his  friendship  durmg  the  time  he 


They  say  that  life  Is  a  highway;  the  mile- 
stones are  Its  years,  and  here  and  there  is  a 
tollgate  where  we  pay  our  way  with  tears 
Its  a  high  road  and  a  rough  road  and  It 
leads  near  and  far.  But  It  leads  at  last  to 
the  golden  town  where  the  golden  houses  are. 

When  I  think  of  the  great  sorrow  we 
all  have  sufifered,  and  of  the  life  and  the 
death  of  our  beloved  statesman,  the  first 
citizen  of  the  world.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  my  favorite  song  comes  back  to 
me: 

Oh,  heart  of  mine,  we  should  not  worry  so- 
What  we  mlfised  of  calm  we  could  not  have' 

you  know. 
What  we  met  of  a  stormy  pain  and  sorrow's 

driving  rain. 
We  can  better  meet  again  if  it  blow. 

For  we  know  not  every  morrow  can  be  sad 
So  forgetting  all  the  sorrow  we  have  had' 
Let  us  fold  away  otu-  fears  and  put  by  our 

foolish  tears. 
And  through  aU  tiv  coming  years  Just  be 


Just  be  glad  that  we  have  known  and 
loved  and  here  labored  with  Jack  Ken- 
nedy whose  soul  has  entered  upon  a  new 
career  In  the  regions  of  immortality 
The  tomb  cannot  enclose  the  fine  virtues 
nor  retain  the  influences  of  our  departed 
friend  The  unseen  spirit  will  escape 
from  the  portals  of  the  tomb  to  bless  and 
enrich  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him 
and  felt  the  tolerance  and  the  kindness 
of  his  heart.  His  character  was  a  tower 
of  strength  and  his  heart  was  the  core  of 
his  greatness. 

To  his  lovely  and  lonely  wife,  may  I 
express  my  sincere  and  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy. I  hope  that  the  love  and  sym- 
pathy of  hlB  friends  will  soften  the  sor- 
row she  is  now  suffering.  May  the  Lord 
of  Mercy  bless  and  sustain  her  as  she 
goes  forth  to  face  the  world  alone 

Mr  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker,  on  the  night  of  January  19 
}?^\:  Washington  was  visited  by  one  of 
Its  heavlat  snowstorms.  literally  hun- 
dreds of  cars  were  abandoned  along  the 
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roads,  streets,   and  boulevards  In  and 
around  the  Capital  City. 

*J^?^^  ^^^'^  have  dared  to  predict 
that  the  next  day  would  see  bright  sun- 
shine and  clear  skies.  Clear  and  bright 
came  Inaugural  Day.  It  seemed  to  sym- 
bolize the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in 
American  Government. 
V  '^L^^  44.year-old  President.  John 
F.  Kennedy  did  not  disappoint  the  mil- 
lions who  witnessed  the  swearing  in  of  a 
young  vibrant  new  Chief  Executive 

His  inaugural  address  was  brief  but 
full  of  challenge  for  the  people  of  our 
times.  He  recognized  the  period  of  crisi* 
which  all  mankind  was  facing.  He  rec- 
ognized the  problems  of  poverty  at  home 
and  mass  misery  abroad.  He  painted  In 
clear  strokes  the  danger  of  total  destruc 
tion. 

He  asked  that  both  sides  "begin  anew' 
the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark  pow- 
ers of  destruction  unleashed  by  science 
engulf  aU  humanity  In  planned  or  acci- 
dental self-destruction." 

It  was  a  speech  that  contained  assur- 
ance for  our  friends  and  recognized  the 
dangers  from  our  enemies.  He  did  not 
threaten  our  enemies  nor  did  he  give 
them  any  reason  to  believe  that  America 
was  afraid. 

He  welcomed  the  opportunity  to  serve 
his  countrymen  and  the  world. 

Especially  did  he.  in  a  few  words,  caU 
upon  all  Americans  for  their  aid  and  sup- 
port. These  words  will  be  repeated  as 
long  as  America  holds  aloft  the  beacon 
light  of  freedom  for  all  the  world  to  see. 

I^xJking  back  to  this  day  and  the 
events  wliich  are  now  a  part  of  history,  I 
think  all  of  us  know  what  President  Ken- 
nedy meant  when  he  said: 

And  K),  my  feUow  Americans,  ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country. 

«hJk  ^'J*  ,™^  privilege  to  be  associated 
with  this  leader  of  men  in  an  effort  to  do 
something  about  the  twin  problems  of 
mental  retardation  and  mental  health. 
His  great  interest  in  this  subject  led  to 
the  enactment  of  a  bill  which  will,  I  hope 
become  a  landmark  of  legislative  action 
in  a  totally  new  effort  whlcii  wiU  return 
millions  of  Americans  to  their  homes  as 
a  result  of  new  techniques,  new  drugs 
and  adequate  personnel  in  the  long-ne- 
glected field  of  mental  health. 

This  legislation  will  bring  hope  to  the 
hopeless  and  will  enable  millions  of 
America's  neglected  children  to  have  car© 
and  treatment  for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  this  Nation. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  or  choose 
the  monument  by  which  President  Ken- 
nedy will  be  remembered  but  I  bellere 
that  he  would  have  chosen  this  effort  as 
one  of  his  contributions  nearest  his 
heart. 

I  am  grateful  to  have  had  a  smaD  part 
in  this  effort. 

The  entire  Nation  shares  in  the 
bereavement  of  the  entire  Kennedy  fam- 
ily and,  particularly,  his  beloved  wife 
who.  through  a  most  trying  time  con- 
ducted herself  in  a  manner  reflecting  one 
intimately  associated  with  greatness, 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  at  a  dme 
when  one  wishes  to  convey  a  most  sincere 
expression  of  loss  one  becomes  palnf  uHy 
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aware  of  the  inadequacy  of  worda  with 
which  to  give  voice  to  true  feeiings. 

With  millions  of  others  around  the 
world  I  grieve  over  the  loss  of  our  late 
President.  Yet,  this  grief  ia  tempered 
by  the  fact  that  our  system  is  so  or- 
ganized as  to  prevent  any  gap  In  lead- 
ership. Therefore,  my  grief  is  occasioned 
even  more  by  the  loss  of  a  great  man.  a 
kind  man,  a  gracious  man,  a  loving  hus- 
band and  father.  For  if  our  system  pro- 
vides for  continuity  of  leadership,  it 
cannot  provide  us  with  the  characteris- 
tics and  qualities  which  were  uniquely 
those  of  Jolin  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

I  grieve  because  a  dastardly  act  has 
deprived  us,  and  untold  future  genera- 
tions, of  the  many  contributions  which 
John  Kennedy  was  destined  to  make  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind.  Most  as- 
suredly would  those  contributions  have 
been  made.  For  we  know  now  how  com- 
pletely this  sensiUve  man  had  committed 
himself  to  the  ideal  of  the  brotherhood 
of  man. 

My  heart  is  heavy  with  the  realiza- 
tion that  this  courageous  man  should  be 
the  victim  of  so  brutal  and  so  cowardly 
an  act.    Those  fanatical  forces  against 
which  our  late  President  stood  so  reso- 
lutely cannot  claim  other  than  a  hoUow 
and  shameful  and  silent  victory,     in- 
deed, his  death  cannot  and  must  not  fail 
to  have  us  band  together  to  insure  that 
ms  efforts  shall  not  have  been  In  vain 
We  must,  by  our  reactions  to  the  great 
loss  we  have  suffered,  give  testimony  to 
the  fact  that  we  are  a  people  governed 
by  the  rule  of  law.    While  we  permit  and 
encourage  diversity  of  opinion  we  can 
no  longer  by  our  Inaction  permit  and  en- 
courage the  gro\*rth  of  minds  twisted  by 
hate  and  bigotry  and  exploited  by  fanat- 
ical haters.    Our  task  Is  clear.    Let  us 
be  as  resolute  as  was  .John  Kennedy  and 
let  us  heed  the  admonition  of  President 
Johnson  to  honor  the  late  President's 
memory  by  acting  now  to  remove  from 
our  naUonal  life  all  traces  of  hate  and 
evil  and  violence. 

Finally,  as  we  meet  at  this  time  of  grief 
let  us  make  known  that  we  shall  not  for- 
get John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Let  us 
make  known  that  while  future  historians 
will  judge  him  with  a  detached  objec- 
tivity, we.  here  in  this  Chamber.  Judging 
on  the  basis  of  personal  knowledge  of  our 
former  colleague  can  and  do  attest  to  his 
greatness. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
certainly  with  the  utmost  humility  that 
I  approach  the  task  of  offering  a  eulogy 
of  our  late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy 
Literally  millions  of  words  have  been 
written  and  spoken  in  both  poetry  and 
prose  since  the  tragedy  of  his  assassina- 
tion. It  is  truly  at  a  time  like  this  that 
we  remember  the  words  of  another  Presi- 
dent spoken  almost  a  century  ago: 

Th«  world  win  Uttle  note,  nor  long  remem- 
ber what  we  say  here,  but  It  can  never  forget 
what  they  did  here.  ^ 
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And  a  little  later  in  that  same  im- 
mortal address  Lincoln  said: 

It  18  for  UB  the  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  lUiflnlshed  work  which  they 
who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly  ad- 
vanced. 

Now  that  some  of  the  shock  and  horror 
has  begun  to  subside  we  must  nevertlie- 


less  seek  to  take  up  the  task  of  making 
America  a  better  place  in  which  to  Uve 
and  the  world  a  more  peaceful  planet  on 
which  men  may  dwell  without  the  con- 
stant dread  of  atomic  annihilation. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  taken  from  the 
American  people  and  tiis  high  office  by 
the  bullets  of  an  assassin,  a  self-con- 
fessed Marxist  and  Communist  who  was 
consumed  with  passion  and  hatred  for  a 
fellow  human  being.  This  is  truly  the 
tragedy  of  our  age— that  in  a  world 
which  has  enjoyed  such  unparalleled  sci- 
entific and  technological  progress  In  re- 
cent decades — the  ungovernable  rages  of 
men  are  still  capable  of  causing  acts  of 
barbarism  and  violence  of  the  most  prim- 
lUve  nature.  Can  there  be  any  doubt  in 
anyone's  mind  that  there  are  truly  monu- 
mental tasks  yet  undone. 

John  F.  Kennedy  brought  intelligence, 
vigor,  and  great  personal  charm  to  the 
office   of   the  Presidency.     He   was  ex- 
tremely Ulented  in  the  art  and  science  of 
Government,  and  even  those  of  us  who 
differed  with  him  on  specific  political 
issues  sensed  that  he  respected  and  ad- 
mired an  honorable  opponent.    Even  as 
he  believed  that  diversity  of  thought  and 
opinion  must  be  allowed  to  flourish  in  the 
world  outside  the  United  States,  even  so 
I  know  he  believed  in  our  two-party  sys- 
tem and  In  the  role  of  a  loyal  opposition 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  truly  believe  that  our 
American  heritage  will  be  richer  because 
John  F.  Kennedy  lived.    It  Is  not  merely 
respect  for  the  high  office  which  he  held 
but    also    respect    for    the    man    that 
prompts  me  to  express  my  personal  grief 
at  his  premature  passing.    My  wife  joins 
me  in  expressing  to  Mrs.  Kermedy   the 
two  Kennedy  children,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  Kennedy  family  both  our 
heartfelt  sympathy  and  the  assurance  of 
our  prayers  for  the  future. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr 
Speaker,  millions  of  eloquent  words  have 
been  written  and  spoken  about  our  late 
and  beloved  President,  his  death  and 
his  impact  upon  America,  its  citizens  and 
freedom-loving  men  everywhere.  It  Is 
difficult  to  say  anything  which  has  not 
been  said  before— and  said  much  better 
Words  come  hard  at  a  time  like  this 
and  they  never  seem  quite  adequate  to 
the  task. 

I  knew  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  al- 
though we  were  not  close  personal 
friends.  Our  acquaintanceship  was  not 
of  long  enough  duration  to  establish 
such  bonds.  But  I  knew  him  well 
enough  to  like  him  as  a  person,  trust  him 
as  a  leader,  and  admire  him  as  a  Presi- 
dent. 

The  sudden  and  violent  death  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  taken  from  the  Amer- 
ican people  a  great  leader,  from  the  free 
world  one  of  Its  leading  statesmen  and 
from  his  wife  and  children  a  devoted 
husband  and  father. 
,./^^^^^  struck  deep  into  American 
uie.  It  was  a  stunning  blow  to  the 
heart  and  mind  of  a  great  naUon.  The 
tremendous  outpouring  of  grief  is  evi- 
dence enough  of  this.  Here  was  a  man 
who.  with  his  wonderful  family  had 
captured  the  heart  of  America.  'Here 
too  was  a  man— a  young  man— who  had 
kindled  the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  free 
men  and  women,  and  those  who  long  to 
be  free,  in  aU  parts  of  the  world. 
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Who  can  forget  the  stirring  pledge  of 
his  Inaugural  address  on  that  cold  day 
in  January  less  than  3  years  ago: 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  thl«  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
baa  been  pawed  to  a  new  generation  of 
American*— born  Ui  thla  century,  tempered 
by   war.   disciplined   by   a   hard    and    bitter 

peace,  proud  of  our   ancient   heritage and 

unwUllng  to  wltnew  or  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  thoee  human  rights  to  which  thu 
Nation  has  always  been  committed,  and  to 
which  we  are  committed  today  at  home  and 
around  the  world 


The  world  was  to  learn  that  here  was 
a  man  who  meant  what  he  said. 

As  much  as  any  President  in  our  his- 
tory, I  believe  John  Kennedy  symbolized 
the  basic  Idealism,  the  faith,  the  vision 
and  the  yearning  for  peace  with  jusUce 
of  the  American  people.  The  undertak- 
ings of  his  administration— InnovaUons 
like  the  Peace  Corps,  the  Alliance  for 
Progress,  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty— 
these  are  among  the  deeds  for  which 
President  Kennedy  will  be  judged  by  his- 
tory. But.  as  important  as  deeds  In 
these  difficult  times  are  commitments- 
expressed  not  only  in  action  but  also  In 
words. 

It  was  through  words— eloquent,  but 
meaningful,  from  the  mind  and  from  the 
heart— that  our  late  President  spoke  for 
us  to  friend  and  foe.  And  the  world 
understood.  For  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke 
the  universal  language— the  language  of 
freedom  and  justice. 

Few  of  us  will  forget  his  triumphant 
tour  of  Western  Europe  and  his  "I  am  a 
Berliner  "  address.  This,  to  our  friends 
abroad,  was  the  voice  of  America  speak- 
ing—speaking out  forcefully  for  a  world 
of  peace,  a  world  of  law. 

To  millions  of  them  and  other  millions 
here  at  home.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
personified  the  United  SUtes  of  Amer- 
ica. His  youth,  his  Ideals,  his  creative 
efforts  refiected  the  qualities  of  the  Na- 
tion for  which  he  spoke.  It  is  for  this 
reason  that  his  death  had  such  a  tre- 
mendous Impact  in  every  comer  of  the 
globe.  All  over  the  world  the  man  on 
the  street  had  confidence  In  President 
Kennedy  and  expected  that  this  vigorous 
young  leader  of  a  vigorous  young  nation 
could  help  "build  a  world  of  peace  where 
the  weak  are  safe  and  the  strong  are 

We  know  not  today  how  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  wiU  be  judged  by  his- 
tory, although  we  beUeve  the  judgment 
will  be  generous.  We  can,  however  read 
the  message  written  on  the  faces  of' free- 
dom loving  men  throughout  the  world 
since  the  tragic  events  of  November  22 
We  see  there  an  almost  universal  devo- 
tion to  an  outstanding  leader  taken  from 
us  before  he  could  fully  realize  the  great- 
ness that  was  in  him. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carolina 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  tragic  circumstances  of 
the  death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
has  plunged  the  Nation  and  much  of  the 
world  Into  confusion  and  grief.  Perhaps 
no  event  In  this  century  has  so  struck 
the  conscience  of  men  of  good  will  as  this 
senseless  and  barbaric  act  that  struck 
down  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
All  of  us  here  share  a  feeling  of  shock 
and  dismay  that  this  could  happen  in  a 
nation  which  has  been  founded  upon  re- 
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spect  for  dissent,  freedom  of  speech,  free- 
dom of  poUUcal  opinion,  and  freedom  of 
philosophical  choice  in  our  elected  lead- 
ership. The  act  of  brutal  violence  out- 
rages every  American. 

I  have  not  always  agreed  with  the  leg- 
islative recommendations  of  President 
Kennedy.  Yet,  he  was  a  vigorous  and 
articulate  exponent  of  his  political 
philosophy.  He  symbolized  a  thoughtful 
America  searching  for  new  pathways  into 
this  Nation's  future. 

Beyond  the  shock  of  national  mourn- 
ing, our  sorrow  extends  to  the  personal 
tragedy  and  loss  sustained  by  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy, the  President's  chUdren,  and  the 
family  left  behind.  Even  now,  we  can- 
not properly  assess  the  nobility  and 
strength  of  spirit  which  has  borne  Mrs 
Kermedy  through  this  terrible  ordeal. 

The  revxilslon  to  the  despicable  act  the 
world  has  witnessed  Is  a  demonstration 
by  the  American  people  of  their  instinc- 
tive devotion  to  government  by  law  and 
the  totality  of  their  aUegiance  to  the 
processes  of  democracy. 

A  deeply  saddened  Nation  now  moves 
on  as  a  new  President  takes  the  helm. 
All  Americans  speak  and  pray  as  one 
that  President  Johnson's  burdens  will 
not  be  beset  by  new  and  unforeseen  prob- 
lems, and  that  the  transition  to  his 
administration  can  be  accomplished 
smoothly. 

Mr  TALCOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
record  wUl  show  that  I  was  often  in  disa- 
greement with  the  legislaUve  program 
of  President  Kennedy.  But.  on  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963.  the  assassin  killed  my  Presi- 
dent. 

I  hate  the  assassin  for  his  deed  If 
hating  under  these  circumstances  Is 
wrong.  I  trust  I  shall  be  forgiven  when 
the  truth  Is  made  known  to  me. 

Tears  at  death  are  the  price  we  pay  for 
many  wonderful,  happy  experiences 
shared  during  life.  If  there  had  been 
no  happy  moments  shared  during  life 
there  would  be  no  sadness  at  death  The 
universality  and  enormity  of  the  demon- 
strations of  our  Nation's  sadness  Is  a 
solemn  measure  of  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration which  he  properly  enjoyed. 

,^"-  Talcott  and  I  convey  our  heart- 
felt and  genuine  condolences  to  Mrs 
Kennedy,  who  was  simply  magnificent 
throughout  her  Inordinately  tragic  and 
difficult  ordeal.  President  John  F 
Kennedy  passed  on  to  his  children  a  rich 
heritage  of  cotirage,  dedication  and 
patriotism.  Pew  children  wlU  Inherit 
greater  treasures. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  President 
Kennedy  appealed  to  all  men,  all  races 
and  all  nations,  but  he  particularly  ap- 
pealed to  young  people.  It  Is  my  pleas- 
ure to  Include  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord a  very  moving  tribute  paid  to  him 
by  a  16-year-old  resident  of  the  beautiful 
city  of  Lafayette,  La.  This  young  man 
Is  Joseph  E.  Le  Blanc,  Jr.,  and  his  tribute 
follows  In  full: 

John  P.  Kznkeot 
On  November  22,  1963.  John  Fltagerald 
Kennedy  was  assassinated.  To  many  we 
loet  merely  a  political  leader;  but  to  many 
more,  we  loet  John  Kennedy,  the  man 
Though  opposed  by  some  in  action,  he  was 
loved  by  all  In  virtue,  and  aeldom  before  has 
any  one  man  come  so  cloM  to  fulflUlng  the 
Ideal  of  Americanism.     Be  did  more  than 
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wliat  Ills  BupwUclal  duties  extracted  of  him 
and  actually  reached  Into  and  captured  the 
hearts  of  the  American  people.  In  bygone 
eras,  when  men  such  as  Al  Capone  and 
Babyface  Nelson  were  IdoUwd.  OMTuptlon 
and  vice  held  the  minds  of  young  Americans 
In  an  Iron  paw;  but  with  the  coming  of 
John  Kennedy  to  the  Presidency,  a  new 
image  has  assumed  the  pinnacle  of  American 
achievement,  one  of  morality  and  of  cour- 
age, of  sincerity,  and  of  dedication. 

He  was  a  true  martyr  for  his  cause  in 
every  sense  of  the  word,  and  had  he  been 
blessed  with  time,  he  undoubtedly  would 
have  proved  successful  In  accomplishing  his 
aim,  the  strengthening  of  an  America  boimd 
by  equally  free  men.  John  Kennedy  re- 
vived the  flame  of  equality  enkindled  by  our 
forefathers  of  long  ago,  and  caused  this  ir- 
repressible Are  to  glow  brighter  than  ever. 
We,  as  true,  noble  American  citizens,  must 
carry  unfaltertngly  this  torch  of  freedom 
handed  tis  by  John  Kennedy,  and  if  we 
Bhoxild  choose  to  exUngulah  this  flare  of 
fraternity  among  aU  men,  then  we  shaU 
be  falling  not  only  Mr.  Kennedy,  who  worked 
so  hard  for  us.  but  also  ourselves,  who  are 
left  to  utUlze  the  fruits  of  his  labor. 

Did  this  flne  man.  In  the  jMlce  of  his  life 
die  in  vain?  Did  he  give  his  life  for  Ameri- 
can Ideals  only  to  have  them  cast  aside  by 
uninterested,  inactive  American  citizens? 
Let  us  prove  both  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
future  generations  in  whom  President  Ken- 
nedy expressed  such  complete  confidence 
that  this  leader  of  our  Nation,  this  champion 
of  the  American  way  of  life,  did  not  die  in 
vain.  Let  future  generations  be  able  to  look 
back  on  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
•ay — here  was  a  man. 

JoK  Ls  Blakc,  Jr. 
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to  the  murdered  President.  Tea,  the  crim- 
inal will  be  caught  and  punished;  that  la 
the  least  that  society  can  do. 

Yet  we  can  do  more  than  merely  mete  out 
Justice  to  the  murderer.  We  can  do  Kane- 
thing  to  prevent  the  hate,  the  malloe  the 
greed  for  blood  that  Ues  behind  assassina- 
tions. Let  us  start  anew  with  self-govern- 
ment In  our  homes;  let  us  make  clear  to  our 
children  that  there  Is  a  difference  between 
liking  a  man  and  embracing  hU  poUtlcs.  or 
his  religion,  or  his  philosophy,  or  creed  We 
can  approve  of  the  man  even  though  we  do 
not  endorse,  necessarily  all  that  he  does. 

When  our  children  quarrel  or  fight,  let  us 
seize  this  as  an  opportimlty  to  Increase  their 
understanding  of  each  other;  to  help  them 
communicate  more  peaceably  with  each  oth- 
er. Let  us.  ourselves,  refrain  from  evU 
speaking  of  others.  When  we  must  disagree 
with  others'  policies  or  viewpoints,  let  us 
make  It  clear  that  we  do  not  ixate  nor  rtmffc:^ 
others  personally. 

Let  us  teach  respect  and  reverence  tot  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  politics. 

L«t  us  plant  and  nourish  dally  small  deeds 
of  kindliness  as  a  memorial  to  the  man  who 
had  his  own  life  cut  short  in  this  serrlce— 
John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donald  D.  Stottt 
Rout*  2,  Box  1T7,  Latton. 


Mr.  BURTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  since  the 
untimely  death  of  John  Kennedy,  many 
speeches  have  been  made  and  many 
beautiful  phrases  have  been  utter«d  to 
memorialize  and  honor  our  slain  Presi- 
dent. 

This  Is  a  time  when  the  outstanding 
personal  qualities  of  our  late  President 
should  be  recognized  and  his  accomplish- 
ments praised. 

This  is  a  time  when  his  widow,  chil- 
dren, and  family  should  be  comforted. 

This  is  a  time  when  many  pertinent 
and  searching  questions  should  be  asked 
of  every  American,  and  a  time  when 
valid  answers  must  be  given. 

Of  aU  the  tributes  I  have  read,  none 
has  asked  more  pointed  questions  nor 
supplied  wiser  answers  than  those  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Ogden  Standard -Examiner  on  Novem- 
ber 25.  1963. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  that  letter  by  Mr.  and  Mrs 
Donald  D.  Stout,  of  Layton,  Utah. 

DKZDS   or  KlKDLINXSS 

EDrroa,   Standard-Examinek: 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
came  as  a  deep  stab  to  us  who  have  not  been 
political  supporters  of  him;  at  a  moment 
like  this,  politics  and  differences  are  swept 
aside.  We  feel  the  pain  that  comes  when 
llfeblood  rushes  out  of  one  so  young  so 
full  of  vitality  and  leadership,  a  youthful 
husband  and  a  father. 

We  think  of  him  as  he  came  here  a  few 
short  weeks  ago  when  we  and  the  hosts  be- 
side us  waved  Joyously,  and  the  stalwart 
young  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America  arose  in  his  car.  waving  back  and 
emUlng  broadly,  in  that  moment  we  knew 
without  doubt  that  we  could  love  the  person 
even  though  we  dldnt  agree  with  all  his 
politics. 

We  feel  shame  at  his  assassination  The 
evU  deed  is  done.    We  cannot  restore  the  life 


Mr.  NEUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  a 
dark  day  in  the  history  of  a  great  nation 
when  we  faced  the  incredible  fact  that 
our  President  had  been  assassinated,  a 
dark  blot  on  this  Nation  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen  in  our  midst.  We 
mourn  tills  tragedy  as  a  great  personal 
loss  to  all  of  us,  as  a  grievous  loss  to  his 
family,  and  as  a  tremendous  loss  to  the 
Nation. 

John  P.  Kennedy  served  his  nation  to 
the  best  of  his  great  ability,  and  died  in 
its  service.  I  join  sorrowfully  in  paying 
him  tribute.  i^»iymg 

Mr.  KASTENMEIER.   B£r.  Speaker— 
Never  send  to  know  for  whom  the   bell 

diminishes   me   because   I  am   Involved    in 

Manklnde. 

So  wrote  John  Donne  in  the  beginning 
of  the  18th  century,  and  today  we  may 
well  echo  those  words  about  John  P  Ken- 
nedy for  the  bell  tolls  for  aU  of  us.    In- 
deed all  America  and  much  of  the  world 
mourns  the  loss  of  President  Kennedy 
for  he  was  a  man  of  considerable  cour- 
age and  flne  intellectual  attainment  who 
expressed  the  dreams  of  America  and 
inspired  young  men  and  women  to  new 
dimensions  of  service  in  the  cause  of 
peace — and  security  from  war.    He  knew 
that  the  people  of  this  Nation  want  peace 
above  all  else,  and  he  worked  with  imag- 
ination and  determination  to  secui«  it 
Thus  spoke  he. 

It  U  our  intention  to  challenge  the  Soviet 
Union,  not  to  an  arms  race,  but  to  a  peace 
race;  to  advance  step  by  step,  stage  by  stage 
until  general  and  complete  disarmament  has 
actually  been  achieved. 

TTiough  born  of  wealth  and  personal- 
ly removed  from  deprivation  or  want, 
he  understood  and  was  genuinely  con- 
cerned with  the  welfare  of  the  common 
man.  Better  still,  he  understood  the 
dynamics  of  our  economy  and  felt  It  must 
serve  the  welfare  of  the  people— the  job- 
less, the  sick,  the  elderly. 

Above  aU.  he  spoke  with  conviction  and 
fervor  about  the  need  to  banish  racial 
hate  and   bigotry   and   chaUenged   the 
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Congress  to  translate  the  American  Ideal 
of  equality  Into  a  living  reality.  In  these 
prophetic  words  he  asserted  that: 

OonttiiiMd  F>Bderal  leglalmtive  Icaction  wUI 
conUoue.  U  not  Lncreaie  racial  mtrUe.  caua- 
Ing  the  leadership  of  both  sUlea  to  pass  from 
■the  hands  of  reas'^nable  and  responsible  men 
to  the  puiygyma  of  hate  and  violence. 

U  br  his  tragic  and  shocking  death,  he 
lias  made  us  more  aware  of  our  short- 
comtnss;  if  lijr  his  untimely  passing  we 
are  made  to  realize  the  imp«-athre  urgen- 
cy of  ftnfllling  his  mandate,  then  he  will 
not  liave  died  in  vain. 

I  can  Uiink  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
or  monument  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
President  Kennedy  than  to  translate  into 
law  those  national  goals  and  purposes 
whkdi  he  spoke  and  expressed  so  well, 
and  I  fervently  hope  that  we  will  emerge 
from  this  tragic  experience  with  renewed 
hope  and  high  resolve  for  a  stronger. 
mkore  democratic  and  better  America. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pemisylvanla.  Mr. 
flpeaker,  In  the  traplc  death  of  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  world  has 
lost  the  greatest  leader  of  these  troubled 
and  dangerous  times  in  which  we  live. 

He  had  the  spark,  the  fire,  and  the 
«rtve  that,  together  with  his  brilliance, 
patience,  knowledge,  understanding, 
character,  ability,  kindness,  and  courage 
gave  him  many  qualifteations  that  few 
men  In  all  history  have  possessed. 

The  sorrowing  millions  at  home  and 
abroad  are  shocked  and  saddened,  for  in 
ftvsldent  John  P.  Kennedy  lived  their 
fondest  hopes  for  htmian  progress,  social 
justice,  world  understanding,  and  peace. 
We  have  lost  a  great  national  leader 
and  an  of  us  have  lost  a  good  friend. 

In  his  brief  3  years  as  Chief  Executive. 
President  Kennedy's  accomplishments 
were  enough  to  earn  him  the  title  of  one 
of  our  country's  great  Presidents.  His 
wisdom,  energy,  spirit,  and  dedication 
have  placed  him  In  the  company  of 
revered  Presidents  such  as  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson. Abraham  Lincoln,  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Prank- 
Hn  Roosevelt. 

His  major  accomplishment  was  bring- 
ing the  goal  of  world  peace  closer  to  real- 
ity. It  Is  a  mark  of  his  greatness  that 
he  put  at  least  a  small  crack  in  the  Iron 
Curtain.  On  foreign  policy  he  showed 
both  restraint  and  firmness  that  brought 
respect  and  admiration  at  home  and 
abroad. 

President  Kennedy's  greatness  was 
affirmed  when,  against  powerful  opposi- 
tion he  successfully  negotiated  a  limited 
•nuclear  test  ban  treaty  with  the  Soviet 
Union. 

By  this  act,  the  President  affirmed  to 
the  world  that  a  strong  Ameiica  does  not 
view  the  quest  for  peace  as  a  weakness. 
He  showed  the  world  that  America's  na- 
tional security  did  not  require  excessive 
numbers  of  nuclear  weapons  or  the  pol- 
lution of  the  atmosphere  with  Its  hazards 
to  the  health  of  our  children. 

One  of  the  President's  greatest 
achievements,  as  Prof.  Henry  Steele 
Commager,  prominent  American  histo- 
rian at  Amherst  College,  told  the  country 
In  summing  up  Mr.  Kennedy's  accom- 
plishments, is  that  President  Kennedy 
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made  the  sense  of  public  service  and  pub- 
lic enterprise  a  goal  to  America's  young 
people.  Not  since  the  early  days  of  Pres- 
ident Franklin  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  have 
young  Americans  felt  that  service  to  the 
public  should  be  the  cherished  goal  of 
those  who  want  to  aid  the  cause  of  free- 
dom and  progress. 

Without  doubt  the  President's  many 
words  of  wisdom,  expressed  with  deep 
conviction  and  great  courage,  will  echo 
throughout  the  land.  Knowing  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  I  did.  I  could  not  help 
but  feel  that  no  other  President  in  our 
entire  history  possessed  so  many  of  the 
good  and  high  qualities  required  for  lead- 
ership. He  was  extremely  well  Informed 
on  every  important  Issue.  His  contribu- 
tion to  our  Nation  and  to  the  world  has 
been  tremendous.  His  greatness  will 
grow  with  passing  time.  It  was  my  priv- 
ilege to  know  him  as  a  giant  among  men 
and  as  a  personal  friend. 

It  Is  over  a  week  now  since  the  Presi- 
dent was  slain,  but  It  is  stin  dlfBcult  to 
believe  that  John  F.  Kennedy  is  no  more. 
The  last  time  I  was  with  the  President 
was  at  the  White  House  3  weeks  before 
his  death. 

I  had  an  invitation  from  him  to  par- 
ticipate In  the  signing  ceremonies  of  a 
bill  which  he  sponsored,  and  in  which  he 
was  very  much  interested.  As  an  assist- 
ant Democratic  House  whip,  as  a  member 
of  the  Health  Subcommittee,  and  as  a 
Senate-House  conferee.  I  played  an  ac- 
tive part  in  getting  this  legislation 
through  Congress.  It  was  a  bill  to  au- 
thorize construction  of  community  health 
centers  and  facilities  for  the  treatment 
and  care  of  the  mentally  retarded  and 
mentally  ill.  In  Washington  at  the  an- 
nual banquet  of  the  national  leaders  in 
this  field,  this  legislation  was  hailed  as 
the  greatest  achievement  of  the  88th 
Congress.  President  Johnson  also  men- 
tioned it  on  Wednesday  in  his  address  to 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation. 

I  recall  a  lovely  evening  last  summer 
when  I  spent  more  than  3  hours  on  the 
famous  east  potUco  of  the  White  House 
with  the  President  and  several  other 
House  Members  who  were  invited  for  an 
informal  discussion.  Before  we  left  the 
President  escorted  us  through  the  family 
living  quartern 

I  have  known  three  Presidents,  but 
none  was  I  closer  to  than  President 
Kennedy.  We  first  met  when  we  took 
the  oath  of  office  in  the  81st  Congress 
nearly  15  years  ago.  Later  that  year  we 
visited  the  Pocono  Mountains  in  Penn- 
sylvania where  we  shared  the  speakers' 
platform  at  Unity  House,  the  summer 
camp  of  the  Ladies'  Garment  Workers' 
Union. 

Last  year  the  concern  and  the  support 
of  the  President  was  of  much  help  to  me 
in  my  reelection  campaign,  after  the 
merging  of  Berks,  Schuylkill  and  North- 
umberland Counties  into  one  oversized 
congressional  district. 

As  a  active  member  of  the  Kennedy 
team  in  the  House.  I  had  frequent  con- 
tacts with  the  President  and  his  staff 
members. 

Last  year  I  was  Invited  to  the  White 
House  lawn  to  make  a  trip  with  the 


President  by  helicopter  to  Harrisburg. 
where  he  was  scheduled  to  speak  at  the 
annual  State  Democratic  dinner.  That 
day  there  was  an  important  bill  on  the 
House  floor.  The  session  lasted  into  the 
evening.  Because  of  the  importance  of 
this  hill.  In  which  the  President  was 
deeply  interested,  and  because  of  my 
duties  as  a  House  wtiip.  it  was  not  possi- 
ble for  me  to  travel  with  the  President 
as  I  would  have  liked  to  da 

Together  with  my  wife.  I  visited  the 
White  House  with  other  Members  of 
Congress  to  pay  respect  to  the  departed 
President.  As  my  wife  and  I  left  the 
bier,  we  were  met  by  the  Presidents 
brother.  Attorney  General  Robert  Ken- 
nedy, who  greeted  us  softly.  It  was  most 
difficult  to  speak  on  this  sad  occasion. 

On  Sunday  evening,  we  returned  to 
Washington  to  be  on  hand  for  the  funeral 
ceremonies  the  following  day.  On  arriv- 
ing in  Washington  at  midnight  we  were 
amazed  at  the  great  throng  of  people 
waiUng  in  long  lines  to  enter  the  Capitol 
where  the  President's  body  was  lying  in 
state. 

After  some  difBculty  in  getting  through 
the  crowds  we  went  to  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  where  people  were  silently 
passing  the  bier  with  saddened  faces  and 
tearful  eyes. 

The  next  morning,  Mrs.  Rhodes  and  I 
were  back  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol 
as  preparations  were  being  made  to  take 
the  President's  body  on  the  final  trip  to 
the  White  House,  then  to  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral  for  the  pontifical  low  mass, 
and  then  to  Arlington  Cemetery  for  the 
final  resting  place. 

Before  the  body  was  taken  from  the 
Capitol,  and  as  we  stood  nearby,  the 
the  President's  widow  and  his  two  broth- 
ers. Attorney  General  Robert  Kennedy 
and  Senator  Ted  Ksnnxby.  knelt  before 
the  bier  iust  before  the  honor  guard 
began  to  remove  the  casket. 

With  other  House  Members  and  their 
wives,  we  journeyed  to  Arlirxgton  Ceme- 
tery in  special  buses  and  then  to  the  site 
near  the  place  of  burial.  It  is  difficult  to 
describe  the  apparent  feeling  of  sadness 
of  those  along  the  route  of  the  funeral 
parade,  past  the  lincoln  Memorial  and 
over  Memorial  Bridge  and  to  Arlington 
Cemetery  where  the  hillsides  were 
packed  with  sorrowing  crowds.  There 
near  the  famous  Lee  Mansion  and  the 
Tomb  of  the  Unknown  Soldier  were  the 
important  heads  of  states  from  many 
nations.  They  had  come  to  pay  their 
final  respects  and  tribute  to  a  man  who 
was  loved  by  so  many,  not  only  in  his 
own  country  but  by  the  mighty  and  the 
lowly  from  all  corners  of  the  earth. 

Two  days  later  President  Johnson  told 
the  Nation  in  his  address  before  a  joint 
session  of  Congress  that  he  would  carry 
on  the  program  to  which  President  Ken- 
nedy was  dedicated.  It  was  quite  evident 
to  me  as  I  listened  to  President  Johnson's 
remarks  that  the  death  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  will  have  a  powerful 
Impact  on  Congress,  for  the  legislation 
for  which  he  fought. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  permission  of  the 
House,  I  include  a  nimiber  of  splendid 
editorials  pertahiing  to  the  death  of 
President  Kennedy  and  the  ideals,  prln- 
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clples,  and  objectives  for  which  he  gave 
his  life:  Ij 

HarrlAi 


(Prom  the  HarrlAurg  (Pa.)  Patriot) 
Thi  ParamEKT— Lit  Ds  Prat  ro«  Oubsklvcs. 
Too 
When  the  flrat  newt  came,  it  hit  all  of  us 
Hard.  Some  of  us  wept.  Moet  of  us  felt  like 
crying.  It  is  always  this  way  when  the  light- 
ning hits  our  Presidents.  It  hits  us.  too,  In 
a  special  way.  Our  Presidents  are  so  much 
a  part  of  ovir  lives.  Above  all  Americans,  our 
Presidents  embody  so  much  that  all  of  us 
hold  close  and  dear.  Wherever  oui  Preal- 
denu  stand,  we  stand,  too.  Whatever  the 
burden  they  carry,  we  carry  It,  too.  And  the 
power  and  the  glory. 

Some  of  us  found  this  out  for  the  first 
time,  perhaps,  when  the  thunderbolt  struck 
down  John  P.  Kennedy  In  Dallas.  Others  of 
us  of  another  generation,  remembering  an 
April  day  In  1945  when  the  thunderbolt 
stnKk  down  Pranklln  D.  Rooeevelt.  recog- 
nised It  once  again. 

Some  of  us  wept.     Most  of  us  felt  like  cry- 
ing.    Por  President  Kennedy.     Por  his  wife 
Por  hU  lltUe  children. 
And  for  ourselves  and  our  country. 
When  the  lightning  strikes,  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly.  It  hits  all  of  us. 

The  storm  had  swirled  around  John  P. 
Kennedy  In  dissent  and  even  anger.  A  very 
few  among  us  excoriated  his  name.  Espe- 
cially in  the  Deep  South  where  civil  rights 
has  become  a  flaming  issue,  too  often  con- 
suming reason  and  simple  human  decency  in 
its  fire.  ' 

In  our  Deep  North,  too,  where  a  few  among 
us  have  spewed  out  deprecations  and  accusa- 
tions right  up  to  the  ugly  charge  of  treason. 
They  have  done  all  of  this  in  the  name  of 
patriotism  and  Americanism,  as  if  John  P. 
Kennedy  did  not  really  know  or  care,  or  try 
to  lead  US  In  the  cold  war  against  commu- 
nism. 

And  so  very  many  among  us  stayed  silent 
while  the  lunatic  fringe  lashed  out  In  passion 
and  hatred. 

It  Is  little  wonder  that  so  many  of  us 
wept  and  so  many  of  us  felt  like  crying. 
Por  President  Kennedy  and  his  family.  And 
for  ourselves  and  our  country. 

We  have  prided  ourselves  so  long  and  so 
much  because,  as  a  free  people,  we  settle 
our  arguments  and  conduct  the  Institutions 
of  our  freedom  In  reason  and  In  law.  And 
we  are  reassuring  ourselves  that  President 
Kennedy  was  struck  down  as  Lincoln  was 
before  him,  and  Garfield,  and  McKlnley,  by 
a  erased  man. 

Those  of  us  who  believed  In  John  P  Ken- 
nedy are  heartsick.  Those  of  us  who  were 
only  waiting  for  next  year  to  try  and  vote 
him  out  of  the  White  House  are  heartsick 
too.  He  was  every  American's  President 
He  was.  In  his  very  special  office,  every  Amer- 
ican. The  bullets  fired  |>y  the  fanatic  hit  us 
all. 

Today  many  of  us  are  praying  for  John 
P.  Kennedy,  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  for  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  36th 
President,  who  has  picked  up  the  terrible 
burden— and  the  power  and  the  glory,  too. 

Let  us  also  pray  for  ourselves. 

Let  us  resolve  to  shed  oiu-  silence  when 
the  extremists  and  the  fanatics  cut  loose 
with  theU-  wild  and  reckless  oratory  their 
completely  baseless  charges,  their  rumors  and 
their  ugly  Innuendo. 

Let  us  speak  out  for  reason,  and  right 
and  simple  human  decency,  and  let  us  re- 
gard oiu-  fellow  Americans  and  the  man  who 
leads  our  Nation  in  trust  and  compassion 
and  respect— whatever  the  differences  we  may 
have  among  ourselves  and  whatever  Issues 
divide  us. 

The  finest  monument  any  of  us  can  erect 
to  the  memory  of  President  Kennedy  will 
be  to  do  all  we  can  to  extinguish  the  pas- 


sions and  the  hatreds  which  smoulder  In  this 
wonderful  country  he  served  so  very  well 
and  loved  so  very  much. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C  )  Evening  Star 

Nov.  36,  1963  J 
Intillioxncb     Was     His     Haulmask— Kzn- 
KTOT's  Mind   Was  Const aktlt   on  Pnu:; 

MXMOKT   AND  RxADINO   WXU  PSOOIOIOUB 

(By  Eric  Sevareld) 
What  was  John  P.  Kennedy?  How  will  he 
stand  In  history?  As  this  Is  written,  hours 
after  his  death.  It  Is  hard  even  to  assemble 
thoughts,  easy  to  misjudge  such  a  compU- 
cated  human  being. 

The  first  thing  about  him  was  his  driving 
Intelligence.  His  mind  was  always  on  fixe; 
his  reading  was  prodigious;  his  memory  all 
moet  total  recall  of  facts  and  quotations.  A 
friend  of  mine  once  crossed  the  Atlantic  on 
a  liner  with  the  Kennedy  family,  years  ago. 
She  remembered  the  day  12-year-old  Jack 
was  111  In  his  stateroom;  there  lay  the  tMn 
freckled  little  boy— 12  years  old,  and  reading 
Churchill's  early  life,  other  books  scattered 
about  his  bed.  His  was  a  directed  intelli- 
gence; he  did  not  waste  his  energies;  he 
always  seemed  to  know  where  he  was  going 
and  he  put  first  things  first. 

John  Kennedy's  intellectuality  was  per- 
haps the  hallmark  of  his  nature,  even  more 
than  his  youth;  the  thing  that  made  him 
different  from  so  many  P>re6ldents.  But  few 
thought  of  him  as  an  Intellectual  In  the 
sense  of  one  seeking  truth  for  Its  own  sake 
he  sought  It,  In  order  to  act  upon  it.  He  was 
that  rare  and  precious  combination,  the  man 
of  contemplation  as  well  as  the  man  of  ac- 
tion. He  had  a  sharp  sense  of  history  from 
his  Immense  reading,  and  was  acutely  con- 
scious of  what  his  own  place  In  history  might 
be.  In  a  sense,  he  lived  for  that;  much  of 
his  personal  correspondence  as  President 
suggested  his  awareness  that  those  letters 
would  be  part  of  the  American  archives  and 
Btory  for  all  time. 

He  brought  a  new  style  Into  Government 
he  surrounded  himself  with  Intellectuals  as 
did  Pranklln  Roosevelt  In  his  first  years- 
but  In  his  personal  style  he  was  more  like 
President  Theodore  Rooeevelt.  Like  the  first 
Rooeevelt,  President  Kennedy  believed  In  ac- 
tion; he  had  no  patience  with  those  who 
were  tired  or  skeptical  or  cynical;  no  patience 
with  those  who  could  not  keep  up  mentally 
or  physically.  " 

He  became,  with  h}^  young  and  beautiful 
wife,  the  symbol  of  America  as  he  and  most 
of  us  like  to  think  of  America:  Itself  young 
Itself  always  hopeful,  believing,  and  believ- 
ing that  Government  could  change  the  face 
of  our  land  and  our  lives  and  that  America 
could  do  more  than  any  country  in  the  world 
to  change  the  face  and  the  nature  of  the 
world  Itself. 

He  showed  no  signs,  even  after  3  years  In 
office,  of  growing  tired,  either  In  body  or 
spirit  •  •  •  but  the  buUt-ln  obstacles  to 
practical  achievement  were— and  remain— 
prodigious  and  complex.  He  began  some  new 
practical  courses  of  Government  action— as 
with  the  Peace  Corps  and  the  Alliance  few 
Progrees;  these,  perhaps,  were  more  imagina- 
tive than  his  domestic  conceptions;  In  any 
case.  It  U  In  the  domestic  field  that  his  dif- 
ficulties were  the  greatest  and  progress  the 
slowest. 

Early  on.  he  showed  tliat  his  way  would  be 
to  try  to  concUlate  and  persuade  the  Con- 
gress, and  to  compromise  with  It  where  he 
had  to.  rather  than  to  try  bulldozer  tactics 
Of  his  bold  actions,  his  nuclear  confronta- 
tion with  the  Soviet  Union  over  Cuba  was 
the  boldest,  one  of  the  boldest  and  moet  suc- 
cessful acta  of  statesmanship  the  history 
books  will  ever  teU  the  future  about. 

But  at  bottom.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  cau- 
tious, prudent  man.  H«  liked  to  have  au 
his  ducks  in  a  row  before  he  fired.    However 
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vibrant  in  his  political  behavior,  he  was  In 
his  deepest  emotional  nature,  a  conserva- 
tive human  being.  Rarely  did  the  people 
become  aware  of  his  deep  feelings  about 
anything.  When  he  spoke  to  the  country  by 
radio  or  television  his  head  usuaUy  ruled  his 
heart.  Only  in  very  special  clrcumsUnces 
as  on  the  day  of  brutal  evente  In  MisslBrtppl' 
did  passion  rise  In  hU  voice  as  he  spoke' 
This  Is  why  sc«ne  professional  observers  said 
that  President  Kennedy  tiad  opened  his  mind 
to  us,  but  not  hU  heart  •  •  •  that  there- 
fore, politically,  he  had  not  captured  the 
heart  of  the  people. 

If  that  was  so,  it  is  so  no  longer;  the  heart 
of  the  people  is  with  the  young  President  In 
death;  with  all  of  his  family. 

The  tears  of  tht  coxmtry  are  with  them; 
lU  hopes  are  with  the  new  President. 


[Prom  PottsvUle  Republican] 
John  P.  Kknnkdt 
John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy  came  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  as  the  bearer 
of  great  change.  He  was  the  symbol  of 
something  new,  but  he  died  by  something 
as  old  as  time— the  hand  of  the  fanatic. 

He  was  the  first  man  born  In  the  20th 
century  to  hold  the  office— and  the  second 
youngest  In  history.  He  was  the  first  Cath- 
olic in  the  White  House.  He  came  as  a  naval 
hero  of  World  War  n  who  narrowly  had 
missed  death  In  Pacific  waters,  and  sur- 
vived a  second  brush  with  death  In  a  grave 
Illness  9  years  ago. 

To  the  Nation's  high  politics  he  thus 
brought  a  fresh  stamp.  The  well -remarked 
"Kennedy  style"  was  a  blend  of  InteUect. 
vigor,  wit,  charm,  and  a  clear  talent  for 
growth. 

On  the  always  shifting,  often  troubled 
wcM-ld  scene,  he  sometimes  moved  with  more 
caution  than  expected  In  young  leadership 
Soon  after  entering  the  White  Hoxise.  he 
gamely  took  full  blame  for  the  Cuban  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco  as  an  enterprise  sadly  lacking 
In  boldness. 

Yet  only  his  worst  enemies  withheld  from 
him  the  label  "courageous"  when  he  moved 
resolutely  against  Soviet  Pmnler  Khru- 
shchev in  the  great  Russian  missile  crlsU  In 
Cuba  In  late  1962.  And  he  boldly  pressed 
for  an  East-West  test  ban  treaty  this  year 
In  the  face  of  heavy  charges  that  this  Im- 
perUed  our  security. 

In  domestic  affairs  Kennedy  won  much  of 
his  program  In  beginning  1961,  gained  far 
less  the  following  year,  and  encountered  a 
major  stalemate  In  1968.  The  consUnt  note 
against  him  was  Insufficient  leadership. 

But  again,  when  1963  brought  the  great- 
est crisis  of  this  century,  Kennedy— at 
acknowledged  heavy  political  cost— commit- 
ted hUnself  to  sweeping  clvU  rights  proposals 
that  opened  a  vast  new  battleground. 

Amid  all  his  efforts  to  put  the  imprint  of 
vigorous.  Imaginative  youth  upon  the  coun- 
try's affairs  in  the  1960'8.  the  late  President 
found  himself  moving  against  a  deepening 
background  of  protest,  with  an  ugly  under- 
scoring of  violence  which  he  sought  with  only 
limited  success  to  wipe  away. 

Much  of  this  protest  went  to  the  steady 
encroachments  of  the  Pederal  Government 
and  ite  rising  cost.  But  the  bitterest  reaction 
was  white  and  Negro  response  to  the  enlarg- 
ing racial  struggle.  The  far  right  gave  the 
mood  its  most  perUous  texture. 
That  Is  the  greater  tragedy. 
With  the  calamity  In  Dallas  the  lesson  of 
the  danger  inherent  in  violent  extremism 
now  may  be  deeply  Implanted  In  America's 
conscience. 

In  this  way,  Kennedy  In  death  may  achieve 
what  the  Uvlng  President  could  not  do  to  curb 
the  almost  ungovernable  rancor  that  increas- 
ingly discolored  the  politics  of  his  brief  time 
In  power. 
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It  WM  John  Kennedy*!  good  fortiine  to 
sxirmount  nutny  obstacles  to  rise  to  his  coun- 
try's highest  office  and  brine  with  him  the 
winds  of  a  new  era. 

It  was  his  final  tragedy  that  as  he  labored 
In  dilBcult  times  to  xise  these  forces  for  the 
Nation's  and  the  world's  gain,  they  were 
swiftly  challenged  by  countering  winds  of 
bitter  reaction.  In  Dallas,  one  swift  gust 
struck  him  down. 

The  Nation  thus  loses  a  young  leader  whose 
great  promise  lived  in  the  shadow  of  great 
oontroversy.  The  way  he  died  must  Inescap- 
ably cost  all  Americans  deeply  In  self-esteem 
as  freemen  of  good  will. 


December  5 


(From   The  Beading   (Pa.)    New  Era.  AFL- 
CIO  Paper] 
Wht? 
(By  Bob  Oerhart) 
As    memories    of    emotion-packed    scenes 
•tarUng  In  Dallas  and  ending  in  Arlington 
continue  to  flash  through  my  mind,  I  con- 
Autly    ask    myself    the    simple    question, 
'^niy?"    And  then  when  the  finality  of  this 
tragic  slaying  of  our  beloved  President,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  sinks  In  and  another  man  moves 
into  the  White  House,  the  anger  and  bitter- 
ness that  mingled  with  grief  and  sorrow  gives 
way  to  a  feeling  that  we  must  get  on  with 
the  Job. 

Maybe  it  Is  the  electronic  Journalism  called 
television  that  is  responsible  for  our  feelings. 
Cameras  were  there  when  a  bleeding  young 
man  was  cradled  In  the  arms  of  a  loving  wife 
and  mother  while  an  open  car  sped  100  mlles- 
an-hour  to  a  hospital.  In  our  very  living 
room  all  of  us  watched  the  sombre  events 
unfold — a  rettirnlng  of  the  body  to  Wash- 
ington that  same  day;  the  dramatic  escort 
Ot  President  Kennedy's  body  from  the  White 
House  to  the  Capitol  rotunda;  the  all-night 
Tlgll  which  saw  the  face  of  America  move 
silently  past  the  bier  in  the  heart  of  our 
democracy;  the  moving  events  In  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral  where  Cardinal  Cushlng 
commended  President  Kennedy's  soul  unto 
God;  the  melancholy  beat  of  muffled  drums 
as  the  horse-drawn  caisson  left  the  Cathe- 
dral with  the  mortal  remains  of  the  leader 
^  the  free  world;  and  finally,  interment  of 
President  Kennedy's  body  In  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, shrine  of  the  Nation's  honored  dead. 

And  then,  almoet  stealthily  It  was  all  over 
and  the  Inexorable  movement  of  time  was 
inaugurating  a  new  period,  a  new  adminis- 
tration In  American  life,  leaving  the  period 
from  last  Friday  to  Monday  evening  with 
a  nightmarish  quality — also  as  If  you  had 
to  shake  yourself  occasionally  to  eradicate 
the  disbelief.  It  couldn't  happen.  It  wouldn't 
happen,  but  it  did. 

Then  now  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  love 
our  people  held  for  President  Kennedy.  De- 
spite all  the  antagonism  created  in  the  press 
and  by  the  hate  cult  that  was  being  enooxir- 
aged  of  high  places  reminiscent  of  the  Roose- 
velt-haters of  two  decades  ago,  despite  the 
bitterness  which  responsible  individuals  held 
against  him  over  the  clvU  rights  controversy, 
despite  the  assaults  on  the  entire  Kennedy 
family  by  the  hate  elements  of  the  extremist 
right  wing  including  at  least  one  presidential 
aspirant — despite  all  of  these  things,  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  loved  by  the  people. 

The  outpoiiTtng  of  emotions  over  the  week- 
end In  front  of  the  cameras  which  recorded 
the  tragic  event  was  a  far  more  potent  testi- 
monial to  this  man's  closeness  to  the  com- 
mon people  than  all  the  Gallup  polls  and 
poUUcal  prognostications  which,  by  and 
large,  were  controlled  and  manipulated  by 
the  very  people  who  wanted  to  defeat  him 
by  what  apparently  has  become  standard  for- 
mat in  American  pollUcal  life — namely,  char- 
acter aseasainaUon.  The  very  least  that 
should  evolve  from  this  bodily  aasasslnaUon 
of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  a 


reappraisal  of  what  has  been  happening  to 
the  democracy  which  we  say  we  cherish. 

Can  there  be  any  doubt  tliat  the  hatreds 
inflamed  on  our  political  scene  by  reckless 
asaaolto  on  public  fl^orea  for  partisan  polit- 
ical advantage  was  not  to  a  great  measure 
responsible  for  the  climate  in  which  a  man 
by  the  name  of  Oswald  found  Justification 
for  his  horrible  crime?  Just  review  the  guilt 
by  association  devices  and  the  dirty  tactics 
employed  in  the  recent  election  right  here 
in  Reading  and  Berks  County  and  you  have 
a  pretty  good  Idea  of  what  we  mean.  Dis- 
cussing the  Issues  Is  no  longer  the  Amertcan 
way.  All  yxju  do  today  Is  call  the  other  guy 
a  crook  and  then  lump  everyone  on  his  side 
together  and  you  have  a  formula  for  winning 
elections.  And  is  it  merely  a  coincidence 
that  this  Is  the  method  employed  by  one  of 
our  major  parties  consistently  to  achieve 
power  and  control  at  local.  State,  and 
National  levels? 

Even  Vice  President  Nixon,  In  his  brief 
eulogy  for  President  Kennedy,  lamented  the 
atmosphere  In  which  the  assassination  took 
place  and  called  on  the  American  people  to 
"reduce  hatred  that  has  driven  men  to  this 
terrible  deed."  It  Is  no  secret  that  Etallas 
Is  the  hotbed  of  the  radical  right  In  the 
South.  Not  only  Is  It  a  center  of  unlimited 
wealth  but  it  Is  the  cradle  of  numerous 
extremist  movements  which  embark  upon 
forays  Into  the  far  reaches  of  America, 
preaching  hatred  and  spewing  vituperation 
In  Its  wake. 

Hate  movements  take  many  forms.  Its 
ugly  head  may  appear  In  the  religious  arena 
where  Innocent  clergymen  may  be  duped  Into 
serving  as  Its  tool  imder  the  guise  of  ad- 
vancing Christianity.  What  a  mockery.  It 
may  appear  in  a  Hltlerlan  mask  seeking  to 
divide  Protestant.  Catholic,  and  Jew.  It 
may  appear  cloaked  in  the  American  flag 
preaching  a  doctrine  of  hatred  for  foreign 
lands  and  advocating  a  cruel  Isolationism 
by  withdrawing  from  the  UiUted  Nations. 
It  may  appear  in  the  form  of  the  billboard 
which  I  saw  recently  on  the  outskirts  of 
Harrlsburg  boldly  exhorting  passersby  to 
"Impeach  Earl  Warren."  Chief  Justice  of  the 
UJ3.  Supreme  Court. 

Adlal  Stevenson.  U.N.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  revealed  In  an  Interview  with 
Martin  Agronsky,  NBC  newscaster,  that  after 
the  threat  to  his  own  life  In  Dallas,  recently, 
he  thought  about  the  cloud  of  hate  that 
hovered  over  the  Texas  city  and  then  called 
the  White  House  urging  them  to  cancel  out 
the  President's  trip.  Stevenson  said  he  was 
reacting  to  Instinct.  However,  the  Presi- 
dent decided  to  go  there  anyhow  to  see 
whether  he  couldn't  provide  the  moderating 
Influence  to  bring  warring  parties  to  their 
sense.  Maybe  he  has  now  done  so  In  martyr- 
dom. 

Yet.  even  though  our  Nation  shudders  at 
the  thought  of  what  has  happened  In  this 
great  land  of  the  free — "It  can't  hapi>en  here, 
only  In  South  America.  Europe,  and  Asla[ 
we  said" — can  you  Imagine  that  there  are 
people  like  the  man  In  a  local  Industry  who 
called  the  assassination  "my  best  Christmas 
present"?  Hatreds  may  have  temporarily 
been  submerged  in  the  sea  of  grief  that  en- 
gulfed the  Nation.  But  make  no  mlsUke. 
The  atutudes  are  stUl  present  because  they 
are  In  the  hearts  of  some  people. 

And  what  meaning  does  the  President's 
alaylng  have  to  us  here  In  Reading  and  Berks 
County?  Has  It  meUowed  the  hearts  of  those 
who  fnpou—d  President  Kennedy's  legUla- 
Uve  cauae  yet  permitted  petty  rivalries  and 
bitterness  to  spilt  and  divide  us?  Will  there 
now  be  a  reappraisal,  a  new  approach?  Will 
we  be  able  to  rise  above  the  bickering  and 
envy  to  mold  a  sensible  spirit  of  cooperaUon 
for  the  future?  President  Kennedy's  unex- 
pected death  is  forcing  the  Nation  to  Uke  a 
new  look  and  majLe  a  new  beginning  \mder 


the  leadership  of  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son.   Can  we  do  less  here  at  home? 

[From  Time  magazine] 
How  Soaaowm,  Bad 
In  halting  English,  a  Moslem  telegraph 
operator  in  the  Middle  East  tapped  out  on 
the  telex:  "Is  it  correct  Kennedy  killed  pis?" 
When  New  York  replied.  "Yes,  an  hour  ago." 
the  Moslem  signed  off.  "How  sorrowful  bad!" 
As  the  shadow  of  the  news  spread  across 
the  world.  It  was  received  everywhere  with 
stunned  disbelief.  The  Empress  of  Iran 
broke  Into  tears,  as  did  the  President  of 
Tangan3rlka,  and  countless  anonymous  men 
and  women.  Along  Rome's  Via  Veneto  grief 
sounded  operatic.  "■  morto."  People 
called  to  one  another,  and  at  a  cocktail  party 
the  guests  put  down  their  glasses  and  began 
to  recite  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Wherever  monarchs  still  ruled — in  the 
United  Kingdom.  In  Jordan — formal  court 
mourning  was  proclaimed.  Hardly  a  nation 
In  the  world  failed  to  order  the  rites  of  toll- 
Ing  bells  and  lowered  flags.  Theaters  and 
sports  arenas  closed  down  on  Individual  Im- 
pulse. With  the  news  of  Kennedy's  death, 
a  Viennese  Ice  show  halted  in  mldperform- 
ance;  In  Belgium,  a  6-day  bicycle  race  was 
interrupted;  in  distant  Nepal,  the  ceremo- 
nial opening  of  a  leprosarium  was  postponed 
Everywhere,  bars,  cafds  and  restaurants 
emptied  long  before  closing  time.  Strangers 
spoke  to  each  other  in  short,  simple 
phrase*— "Poor  Jackie."  or  "How  awful  "  or 
"It  cant  be  true."  The  phones  of  Amer- 
icans abroad  never  ceased  ringing,  as  for- 
eign friends  and  acquaintances — or  even 
total  strangers— called  to  offer  sympathy 
The  streets  in  front  of  U.S.  embassies  were 
Jammed  with  mourners  w^o  stood  in  line 
for  hours  to  write  their  names  in  books  of 
condolence.  Some  brought  flowers  but 
many  searched  out  an  American  diplomat 
merely  to  shake  his  hand. 

MONSTHOUS  ACT 

One    by    one    the    statesmen    Joined    the 
chorus  of  commiseration.     As  Big  Ben  tolled 
every  minute  for  1  hour  (a  gesture  normally 
reserved    for   deaths   in    the   royal   family) 
Prime  Minister  Sir  Alec  Douglas-Home  said  ' 
"There   are   times  when   the  mind  and  the 
heart     stand     still."    From     Sir     Winston 
Churchill   came   a   statement:    "This   mon- 
strotis  act  has  taken  frwn  us  a  great  states- 
man  and   a   wise   and   vaUant   man"     The 
words  stUI  seemed  to  carry  the  old.  sibilant 
indignation  of  the  ancient  lion.    LlberU's 
President  William  Tubman  cabled:  "The  urn 
of  grief  has  been  opened  and  Is  being  filled 
with  tears  of  friends  the  world  over."    Israel's 
David  Ben-Otirlon  only  asked:  "Why,  why?" 
Almost   by    reflex,   people   rushed   to  dis- 
claim even  remote  complicity  in  the  murder 
Thank  God  It  wasn't  a  Negro."  said  a  Negro 
in  Toronto.     Many  others  Insisted  on  read- 
ing Into  the  event  their  own  political  pas- 
sions.    Statesmen  in  Africa.  Asia  and  else- 
where Insisted  that  the  deed  must  have  been 
done  by  a  racUt.  and  that  Kennedy  was  a 
martyr  like  Lincoln  or  Gandhi.     And  Nehru 
could  not  resist  remarking  that  the  murder 
gave  evidence  of  "dark  corners  In  the  United 
States,  and  this  great  tragedy  is  a  slap  for 
the  concept  of  democracy." 
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GOLDEN    BOT 

The  moximlng  voices  first  of  all  were  for 
the  President  of  the  United  States  regard- 
lees  or  his  name  or  idenUty.  Foa-  In  a  sense 
far  beyond  dally  foreign  policy  squabbles,  he 
la  to  much  of  the  world  the  protector  of  the 
weak,  the  benefactor  of  the  poor. 

Because  of  the  changes  In  the  cold  war 
climate  that  occxured  during  his  administra- 
tion, millions,  even  on  the  enemy  side, 
mourned  John  Kennedy  as  a  man  of  peace. 
But  above  all  they  mourned  him  for  his  per- 
son.   Perhaps    even    more    than    his    own 


countrymen,  other  peoples  sew  in  him  the 
embodiment  of  American  virtues — youth 
strength,  informality,  good  looks,  the  ideal- 
istic belief  that  aU  problems  can  eventually 
bo  solved.  A  Southern  Rhodeslan  paper 
called  him  "the  golden  boy,"  and  Common 
Market  President  Walter  Hallstein  said  that 
Kennedy  "personified  the  most  beautiful 
qualities  of  his  people. •• 

Possibly  more  than  any  other  President  In 
U.8.  history,  he  had  set  out  to  charm  the 
world,  and  he  had  suoceeded  in  convincing 
many  a  nation  that  It  was  his  special 
favorite. 

Alive.  John  Kennedy  had  been  particularly 
idolized  by  the  citizens  of  West  Germany, 
who  received  him  last  June  as  they  had  no 
other  foreign  leader.  "When  the  President 
told  a  crowd  of  160,000  West  Berilners,  "Ich 
bin  eln  Berliner,"  the  German  people  were 
his.  Dead,  John  Kennedy  was  Instantly  en- 
shrined by  Germans  as  a  hero.  On  the 
night  of  his  assassination,  25,000  West  Berlin 
students  assembled  and  marched  on  city 
hall,  where  Mayor  WUly  Brandt,  exhausted 
from  a  trip  to  Africa,  told  them:  "I  know 
how  many  are  weeping  tonight.  We  Ber- 
ilners are  poorer  tonight.  We  all  have  lost 
one  of  the  best." 

West  Germany's  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Eh-hard 
was  on  his  special  train  returning  from  a 
Paris   meeting  with   Charles  de   Gaulle.     A 
scotch  and  soda  at  his  elbow,  he  was  briefing 
himself    for    a    trip    to   Washington    to    see 
Kennedy,   scheduled    for   this   week.     When 
Erhards  press  chief  came  suddenly  into  the 
car  and  blurted  out  the  news  that  Kennedy 
was   dead,    Erhard   sat   In   stunned   silence. 
Finally    he    murmured.    "Unfassbar,    katim 
fassbar  [Inconceivable,  hardly  conceivable]." 
UNDER  nai 
In  Paris,  the  news  reached  President  de 
Gaulle   In    his   private    apartments    at    the 
Elys^e   Palace.     He   turned  on  his   TV  set. 
When  Kennedy's  death   was  confirmed.   De 
GauUe — himself  twice  the  target  of  assassi- 
nation  attempts — called    In    hU    staff.      His 
face  drawn  and  pale,  he  dictated  his  state- 
ment of  condolence:  "President  Kennedy  has 
died  like  a  soldier,  under  fire."    Russia's  Red 
Army  Choir,  performing  at  Paris'  Palais  des 
Sports.  Interrupted  Its  program  for  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  death  and  then,  after  a 
moment  of  silence,  sang  a  Schubert  lied  in 
Kennedy's  memory. 

In  Geneva,  Swiss  citizens  Jammed  traffic  by 
abandoning  their  cars  In  the  middle  of  the 
streets  to  snatch  up  newspapers.  An  old 
woman,  tears  staining  her  cheeks,  cried, 
"What  an  age  we  are  living  In." 

In  Spain,  no  foreigner  has  ever  won  the 
public's  heart  as  had  Kennedy.  Said  a  Ma- 
drid editor,  "Nothing  has  Jolted  me  so  much 
since  the  start  of  our  own  civil  war."  Ameri- 
cans were  sought  out  for  a  pat  on  the 
shoulder,  a  comforting  phrase  such  as 
"Hombre,  lo  slento  mucho  [Man,  I  feel 
deeply]." 

Italy  was  locked  In  a  political  crisis  when 
the  news  came.  Premier  Aide  Moro  promptly 
adjourned  his  attempts  to  form  a  Cabinet 
with  leftwlng  Socialist  Leader  Pietro  Nennl 
Emerging  from  the  meeUng,  7a-yeer-old 
Netml,  with  tears  In  his  eyes,  said:  "These 
are  lltUe  affairs  of  ours.  In  the  face  of  this 
tragedy  for  the  whole  world."  At  the  Vati- 
can, Pope  Paul  went  to  his  private  chapel  to 
pray  for  the  wounded  President  and,  after 
the  news  of  his  death,  said  mass. 

To  Ireland,  John  Kennedy  was  the  apothe- 
osis of  the  country's  hopes  and  history— the 
great-grandson  of  a  poor  emigrant  who  had 
stormed  the  ramparts  of  the  New  World  and 
won  Its  highest  honor.  He  was  looked  upon 
said  the  Irish  Times,  "as  a  younger  brother 
and  with  great  affection." 
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drove  to  the  U.S.  Embassy  In  Moscow. 
Dressed  In  black  and  looking  noticeably  de- 
pressed. Khnishchev  apoke  for  19  minutes 
with  U.S.  Ambassador  Poy  Kohler,  reminisc- 
ing about  the  slain  President.  Khrushchev's 
wife  Nina  cabled  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  The 
genuine  dismay  in  Russia  was  soon  modified 
by  politics,  when  It  turned  out  that  the  prime 
suspect  was  a  self -declared  Marxist  who  had 
lived  In  Russia.  Said  one  Soviet  Joiimallst 
suspiciously:  "Is  this  affair  being  whipped  up 
in  the  press?  Is  the  situation  grim?  "  Said 
another  Russian  taking  up  what  sounded 
like  an  emerging  propaganda  line:  "Remem- 
ber that  they  foimd  a  Communist  who 
started  the  Reichstag  fire." 

In  the  Middle  East,  one  Iraqi  was  amazed  • 
"We  are  used  to  this  kind  of  thing  in  Arab 
countries.  But  In  America?"  in  the  Congo 
East  Katanga's  President  Edouard  Bulundwe 
and  his  entire  cabinet,  together  with  their 
seldom  seen  wives,  trooped  into  the  home  of 
the  U.S.  consiU.  "This  is  how  we  behave  In 
Africa  when  a  great  chief  dies,"  explained 
Bulundwe  as  they  sat  stiffly  in  the  drawing 
room.  "President  Kennedy  will  be  mourned 
in  even  the  smallest  village  of  our  country  as 
a  man  who  cared  for  and  worked  for  the 
blacks." 

It  was  the  same  in  Asia.  In  Thailand,  au- 
thorities sent  sound  trucks  Into  the  villages 
to  spread  the  mournful  news  that  Prathana- 
thlbodl  (President]  Kennedy  was  dead.  In 
Saigon,  people  were  more  shocked  by  Ken- 
nedy's death  than  they  had  been  by  that  of 
President  Diem;  and  BuddhlsU  held  special 
memorial  services  and  prayers.  In  Japan 
technicians  were  up  before  dawn  to  receive 
the  historic  first  transpacific  TV  broadcast 
from  the  United  States,  which  was  to  have 
Included  a  personal  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent. Instead,  the  voice  of  a  Japanese  news- 
man In  Manhattan  reported  the  news  of 
Kennedy's  death. 

In  all  of  Asia,  Red  China  was  almost  alone 
In  Its  determined  lack  of  sympathy  Pel- 
plng  radio  carried  the  Kennedy  story  with- 
out comment.  The  Hong  Kong  Communist 
New  Evening  Post  sneered  that  Keimedy  had 
"used  a  two-faced  policy  to  promote  an  Im- 
perialist war  course." 
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about  to  open  a  session  of  ParUament  when 
he  was  handed  a  note.  He  threw  It  on  the 
top  of  his  desk,  slumped  back  in  his  seat  and 
seemed  at  a  loes  for  words.  His  voice  broke 
as  he  said:  "The  world  can  111  afford  at  this 
time  in  our  history  to  lose  a  man  of  his 
courage." 

History's  more  precise  appraisals  would 
come  later,  as  would  the  resumption  of  all 
the  world's  usual  enmities.  But  for  a  brief 
time  at  least,  the  U.N.  General  Assembly 
standing  In  silence,  was  In  a  mood  to  agree 
with  U.S.  Ambassador  Adlal  Stevenson,  who 
said:  "All  of  us  who  knew  him  wlU  bear 
the  grief  of  his  death  to  the  day  of  ours  " 


KEicHSTAc  rax 
On   the  other   side  of  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Chairman  Nlklta  Khrushchev  and  two  aides 
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VANISHING    BAITERS 

Even    Cuba    proved    less    surly    than    Red 
China.     Fidel   Castro  deplored   the  murder 
said  he  had  no  reason  to  wish  for  Kennedrs 
death,   but  conceded   that  "perhape"  Cuba 
might  have  had  motives  "to  feel  like  It"  and 
vaguely  suggested  that  "reactionaries"  were 
really  to  blame.     Elsewhere  In  Latin  America 
all  the  Yankee  baiting  seemed  to  disappear 
for  the  moment.     A  sense  of  pessimism  about 
the  future  gripped  Brazil,  and  the  downtown 
streets  of  Rio  de  Janeiro   were   filled  with 
people  whose   tight  faces,  glazed   eyes   and 
imaccustomed  silence  revealed  their  feelings 
In  the  favelas  (shantytowns)  on  Rlo-s  out- 
skirts, samba  bands  called  off  their  rehearsals 
for  the  carnival,  and  President  Jo&o  Goulart 
said   about  Kennedy:     "I   kneel   before  his 
memory.'' 

The  most  eloquent  LaUn  American  voices 
were  those  heard  in  the  street.  A  Janitor 
m  Quito,  who  had  been  lUtcnlng  to  the  news 
on  radio,  refused  to  read  his  newspaper  be- 
cause "it's  too  painful  to  go  over  such  a 
sad  story  again."  Despite  later  revelaUons 
about  the  crime,  most  Latin  Americans  per- 
sisted In  believing  that  Kennedy  had  been 
slain  because  of  his  support  for  Negro  rights 
In  Buenos  Aires,  women  cried.  "Qu6  barbi- 
rldad,"  and  old  men  made  sad,  futile  ges- 
tures with  their  hands.  Said  one  grievlnu 
Colombian:  "It  seems  as  though  all  the 
Presldenu  in  all  the  Latin  American  coun- 
tries have  died." 

To  the  north,  ttiroughout  Canada,  theaters 
and  arenas  closed  their  doors,  and  large 
cities  became  hushed  with  a  curious  quiet 
Prime    Minister    Lester    Pearson    was    Just 


(From  the  New  Era] 

The  Americans 
(By  Jere  L.  Oabrlelle) 

It's  2:30  in  the  morning  of  Monday,  No- 
vember 25.  YouYe  tired.  You're  emotionally 
drained  by  the  events  of  the  past  2  days. 
Your  eyes  are  smarting  under  the  strain  of 
watching,  watching,  watching.  Your  ears 
somehow  absorb  the  repetition  of  the 
macabre  evente  that  have  transpired.  You 
know  you  should  hit  the  sack  but  you  sit 
there  transfixed,  tired  eyes  glxied  to  the  tele- 
vision screen. 

Actually  you  don't  really  know  why  you 
Bit  there  trying  to  stay  awake  at  2:30  In  the 
morning.  You  teU  yourself  It  must  have  be- 
come a  habit  that  started  on  Friday  after- 
noon. Just  one  of  those  crazy  ideas  that  you 
might  miss  something  if  you  stopped  star- 
ing. 

Then  through  the  haze  of  your  clouded 
thoughts  you  suddenly  realize  what  really 
holds  you  there.  It  isn't  curiosity.  It  isn't 
a  stubborn  desire  to  sweat  this  out  to  the 
bitter  end.  It  Is  people.  You.  sitting  there 
In  the  comfort  of  your  Uvlng  room,  are  en- 
joying the  privilege  of  a  front-row-center 
look  at  America. 

The  voice  of  the  commentator  interrupts 
your  reverie  to  tell  you  that  people  are 
silently  passing  before  your  eyes  at  the  rate 
of  about  6,000  an  hour  and  that  the  prospects 
of  the  thousands  who  wait,  in  a  line  that 
extends  for  some  3  mUes  of  ever  getting 
a  chance  to  see  what  they  came  to  see  are 
pretty  slim. 

Then  the  impact  of  this  procession  of 
human  beings — Americans — really  hits  you 
like  a  ton  of  bricks.  These  folks,  moving 
past  the  flag-draped  casket,  are  not  curiosity 
seekers.  That  kind  would  not  wait  out  in  the 
chill  air  of  night  for  hours  and  hours  Just  to 
say  that  they  passed  through  the  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  BuUdlng  at  2:80  ajn..  to  look 
at  a  fiag-draped  coffin . 

These  folks  are  here  because  they  want  to 
be  here.  There  is  a  compulsion,  an  inex- 
plicable motivation  that  has  moved  them 
to    this,   short   minute   In   history. 

Perhaps  a  desire  for  personal  aOliation 
with  the  event  is  the  answer  to  some.  To 
others,  perhaps  It  U  the  desire  for  conclusive 
evidence  that  this  monstrous  thing  has  really 
happened.  Some  may  feel  that  they  must 
see,  or  touch,  physically  the  only  remaining 
material  evidence  of  what  is  a  dosed  chan- 
ter In  their  lives. 

But  as  you  watch  the  faces  you  know  that 
without  exception  there  is  a  spiritual  link 
between  each  man.  woman,  and  child  in 
that  endless  shuffling  procession  and  the 
man  whose  remains  lie  beneath  that  Amer- 
ican flag.  Yes,  a  spiritual  link.  A  spark 
however  great  or  small,  of  understanding  and 
love,  of  feeUng  that  here  was  your  brother, 
someone  who  thought  as  you  do.  aomeone 
who  was  tied  In,  however  remotely,  with  your 
own  personal  aspirations,  someone  who  had 
somehow  shared  with  you  in  sorrow.  extilU- 
tion.  amblUon.  and  moet  of  the  other  emo- 
tions evidenced  in  the  complexity  of  your 
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Tho^e  who  pMsed  and  prayed  knew  that 
thl»  man  had  prayed  Those  who  wept 
knew  that  thla  man  must  have  wept  on  oc- 
caalon.  Thoee  carrying  InXanta  aaleep  on 
their  ahoulden  knew  that  thla  man  had 
carried  hia  own  children  oJten  on  his 
■boulder. 

The  very  young  knew  that  thl*  man  waa 
in  tune  with  them.  The  very  old,  the  lame 
the  blind  knew  that  thla  man  had  held  out 
hla  hand  to  them.  Catholics  felt  a  special 
spiritual  brotherhood  for  him  because  he  was 
a  Catholic  but  those  of  other  creeds  thought 
of  him  as  their  own  special  brother  also. 

T*i«  '»<*  ot  bigotry  was  absent  from  this 
•cene.  There  was  no  segregation  In  this 
race  of  America.  The  black  man  and  the 
white  man  ahulOed  slowly  side  by  side  and 
together  they  stopped  for  their  personal  look 
or  prayer.  The  man  they  came  to  see  was 
really  the  image  of  those  who  looked  at 
him.  It  waa  Uke  a  look  Into  a  spiritual 
mirror. 

Tee.  I  was  looking  at  the  face  of  America 
and  It  made  me  proud.  All  the  quips  and 
Jokes  and  the  ugly  stories  and  the  hatred 
faded  Into  nothing.  In  their  place  there 
ro«e  only  the  countenance  of  the  thousands 
upon  thousands  whom  I  must  believe  are 
In  essence,  imbued  with  the  same  dignity  and 
purpose  as  the  man  to  whom  they  were  pay- 
ing homage.  And  I  know,  because  of  this 
that  my  country  wlU  endure  forever. 

Our  President,  who  battled  to  outlaw  the 
use  of  nuclear  weapons  costing  mlUlona  of 
dollars  and  capable  of  destroying  millions  of 
humans  m  one  fell  swoop,  was  murdered 
by  a  guy  with  scrambled  eggs  In  his  head 
with  a  tia-VS  maU-order  rifle  and  a  couple 
of  30-cent  shells.  But  that  man  was  not 
In  the  procession  that  I  saw  on  Monday  at 
3:30  ajn.  His  face,  thank  God.  Is  not  the 
face  of  America. 
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Mr.  CAREY.    Mr.  Speaker- 
There  Is  an  appointed  time  for  everything. 

and  a  time  for  every  affair  under  the  heavens. 
A  time  to  be  born,  and  a  time  to  die;  a 

time  to  uproot  the  plant. 
A  time  to  kill,  and  a  time  to  heal;  a  time 

to  tear  down  and  a  time  to  build. 
A  time  to  weep,  and  a  time  to  laugh;   a 

time  to  mourn,  and  a  time  to  dance. 
A  time   to  scatter  stones,  and  a  time  to 

gather  them;   a  time  to  embrace,  and  a  time 

to  be  far  from  embraces. 

A  time  to  seek,  and  a  time  to  lose;  a  time 

to  keep,  and  a  time  to  cast  away. 

A  time  to  rend,  and  a  time  to  sew;  a  time 

to  be  silent,  and  a  time  to  speak. 

A  time  to  love,  and  a  time  to  hate;  a  time 

of  war,  and  a  time  of  peace.— Bcceleslastes  3 : 

IS. 

His  time  was  at  hand.  On  a  siimmer 
night  In  Los  Angeles,  his  party  called 
him  to  be  Its  candidate  for  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  I  watched 
him  as  he  stepped  from  the  darkness  of 
the  night  into  the  brilliancy  of  the  con- 
venUon  doorway.  He  left  uncertainty 
behind;  his  was  a  sure  and  swift  move- 
ment into  the  center  of  his  people  and 
on  up  to  their  leadership. 

It  was  his  right  and  time  to  lead  and 
he  had  seized  It.  It  had  not  been  con- 
ferred upon  him;  he  had  won  it  over  all. 
He  had  gone  Into  the  winter  of  New 
England,  the  rains  of  Wisconsin,  and  the 
hills  of  West  Virginia  and  carried  the 
day.  Cynics  said  he  could  not  be 
nominated.  Skeptics  said  he  could  not 
win.  His  faith  was  against  him.  His 
youth  would  defeat  him.  He  knew  Amer- 
ica better  than  they.  Because  of  his 
faith  in  God  and  in  his  fellow  man,  he 
rejected  the  cynic  and  dismissed  the 
skeptic.    Because  he  was  young  and  had 


the  vision  of  tomorrow,  he  knew  he  would 
prevail. 

He  went  forth  from  that  convenUon 
with  the  message  that  it  was  better  to 
light  a  candle  than  curse  the  darkness 
and  his  flame  flred  the  Nation.  Now  it 
will  never  be  extinguished. 

He  vowed  that  he  would  get  this  Na- 
tion moving.  In  l, 000  days  he  kept  that 
vow. 

He  banished  uncertainty  and  wore 
the  mantle  of  world  leadership  with  de- 
termination. There  was  a  way  to  peace 
along  a  path  of  strength  and  he  found 
that  way.  With  more  power  in  those 
young  and  sensitive  hands  than  any  man 
had  ever  held  before,  he  fashioned  a  bond 
of  naUons  against  the  spread  of  ultimate 
destruction. 

He  assessed  the  Nations  needs  and 
neglected  none.  The  health  of  our  chU- 
dren  and  our  elderly  were  his  concern. 
He  knew  that  only  an  educated  people 
could  truly  enjoy  the  dignity  and  rights 
of  freemen  and  he  planned  for  that.  He 
seized  the  equalitarian  doctrine  that  was 
rooted  in  our  heritage,  reaffirmed  it  and 
did  not  flinch.  He  ran  the  risk  for  what 
was  right.  We  wlU  have  a  new  birth  of 
freedom  because  he  lived  as  he  believed 
that  all  men  are  equal  before  God. 

He  had  a  sense  of  history  and  he  knew 
it  was  his  time  to  lead  us.  that  his  time 
was  at  hand. 

I  saw  him  last  in  the  Lincoln  bedroom. 
He  had  called  us  around  him.  12  of  the 
people's  Representatives,  to  discuss  the 
Nation,  district  by  district. 

We  met  on  the  Truman  balcony  and  we 
spoke  to  him  of  the  national  needs.  He 
seized  and  sized  each  case,  every  detail, 
weighed  and  recommended,  evaded  noth- 
ing. No  man  who  ever  lived  in  the  White 
House  was  close  to  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  knew  them  better,  loved 
them  more,  or  served  them  with  great- 
er devotion.  We  went  from  the  balcony 
to  the  Lincoln  room  and  he  spoke  with 
reverence  of  the  martyr  President.  He 
pointed  to  the  portrait  of  Jackson  whom 
Lincoln  admired  as  he  admired  Lincoln. 
A  strong  President  himself,  he  revered 
a  strong  and  martyred  President. 

I  left  him  at  the  Lincoln  room  and  I 
was  sure  as  always  that  our  Nation  had 
chosen  wisely  and  well.  We  had  made 
him  our  President,  he  had  chosen  the 
hour.  We  had  called  him  to  lead,  he  had 
called  us  to  sacrifice.  We  had  sought 
strength,  he  cast  out  weakness.  We 
looked  for  peace,  he  chained  the  monster 
of  war.  We  searched  for  a  way  through 
dark  and  dangerous  hours,  he  gave  us 
light  and  sureness. 

We  made  him  our  President,  he  made 
our  President  immortal .  * 

With  the  warmth  of  the  flame  of  the 
new  fire  at  his  resting  place  let  us  cher- 
ish the  hours  he  was  among  us. 

Through  that  flame  let  malice  be  seared 
away  and  hatred  purged  from  the  land. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  hero,  martyr 
President  of  the  United  States,  must  be 
more  than  remembered.  His  words  must 
be  followed  and  his  works  begim  well 
finished. 

To  his  widow,  Mrs.  JacqueUne  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  family  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, our  graUtude  and  feeling  is 
unbounded. 


We  know  now  that  at  his  side  was  a 
gracious  lady  who  helped  him  to  help  us 
In  our  most  tragic  hour  we.  too.  borrowed 
on  her  courage.  What  would  we  have 
been  without  him?  What  would  we 
have  done  without  his  great  and  grand 
lady? 

Mr.    LANDRUM.     Mr.    Speaker,    the 
tragic  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
has  deprived  the  world  of  its  youngest 
yet  its  most  effective  leader  in  the  quest 
for  peace.    His  inteUectual  attainments 
his     wide     knowledge     and     articulate 
speech,  his  courage  and  his  compassion 
commanded     respect     and     admiration 
throughout  the  world  from  friend  and 
foe   alike.     Within   the  short  space  of 
3  years  as  President  of  the  United  States 
he  became  the  world's  most  respected 
and  effective  spokesman.    His  life  was  a 
symbol  of  freedom  throughout  the  world 
And  while  he  had  become  a  world  flg- 
ure  let  us  not  overlook  the  fact  that  here 
at  home  his  pubUc  and  private  life  set 
the  very  highest  standard  of  conduct  for 
public  officials.     As  Columnist  Richard 
Wilson  said  of  him  last  August: 

The  world  Is  much  concerned,  as  It  ought 
to  be,  with  standards  of  human  conduct 
Moral  ethical,  and  spiritual  questions  are 
sharply  presented  In  many  different  ways. 
They  arise  In  the  private  and  public  lives 
of  officials  here  and  abroad,  in  the  revolu- 
tion of  religious  theology  and  dogma.  In  the 
morality  of  nuclear  policy.  In  the  relation- 
ships between  the  races,  and.  most  of  all  In 
the  ordinary  complexities  of  modern  life 

In  this  vortex  of  changing  standards  and 
values,  when  the  Individual  flnds  himself 
troubled  so  much  of  the  time,  the  conduct 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  provides 
a  temporal  precept  and  example. 

President  Kennedy.  In  his  public  and  fam- 
ily life,  has  set  the  very  highest  standard 
of  American  conduct.  One  need  not  agree 
71^  .*":.  °'  """y-  °'  ^"^  policies  to  recognlEe 
that  In  his  behavior,  attitude,  and  demeanor 
he  provides  the  needed  example  that  the 
troubled  w  misguided  may  turn  to  with  re- 
spect and  admiration. 
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Despite  the  reality  of  the  sad  days  fol- 
lowing his  assassination  I  find  it  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  is  dead.  Even  so  it  Is 
more  difficult  to  understand  that  the 
catastrophe  did  occur  In  our  land  and  in 
our  time.  As  millions  in  stunned  dis- 
belief upon  hearing  of  his  death  ex- 
claimed. "Why?"— so  must  we  today  and 
everyday  continue  to  ask.  "Why?" 

When  we  answer  this  question  we  will 
have  fulfilled  our  obligation  as  public  of- 
ficials and  provided  In  some  measure 
that  the  life  and  deeds  of  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy  shall  not  have  been  lost 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr 
Speaker,  at  this  moment  I  could  wish 
for  nothing  more  than  to  be  a  poet  or 
writer,  for  only  as  one  of  them  could  I 
find  the  words  to  express  my  grief  over 
the  loss  of  our  beloved  President.  John  F 
Kennedy.  In  expressing  my  grief  I 
would  be  expressing,  also,  the  feelings  of 
my  family,  my  constituents,  and  my 
friends  and  acquaintances  in  an  appro- 
priate manner. 

But  I  am  not  a  poet,  Mr.  Speaker  and 
platitudes  would  never  do  for  me  at  this 
moment.  I  will  limit  myself  therefore  to 
a  few  simple  words.  I  knew  John  F 
Kennedy  weU  and  I  loved  and  admired 
him.  I  worked  harder  for  his  election 
in  1960  that  I  have  ever  worked  for  any- 


one, or  than  I  ever  shall  again.  My  con- 
stituents approved  of  President  Kennedy 
long  before  he  was  elected  to  that  great 
office  and  they  showed  It  by  giving  him 
a  great  majority  of  their  votes,  their  un- 
stinting support  and  above  aU,  their 
loyalty  and  deep  affecUon.  They  will 
miss  him  terribly,  as  will  the  Nation  and 
indeed,  the  world. 

I  am  consoled  by  the  fact  that  it  was 
my  privilege  to  know,  to  work  for.  and  to 
support  John  F.  Kennedy.  He  was  de- 
serving of  far  greater  things  than  I  could 

*n  ?*Xf  ^^^*"  ^^  ^^^  ^  regret  only 
that  I  shall  no  longer  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  him.  for  to  do  so  was 
to  serve  the  Nation  and  the  people  of  the 
world.    I  shall  be  mindful  always  of  the 
things  he  stood  for  and  I  shall  do  every- 
thing possible  to  see  that  those  things 
come  to  pass.    By  doing  so  perhaps  I  can 
show  his  brave  widow  and  chUdren  the 
depth  of  my  affecUon  for  John  P  Ken- 
nedy and  the  things  for  which  he  stood 
icould  never  express  these  feelings  with 
words  but  I  might  be  able  to  with  deeds 
Which  last  longer  than  mere  words     My 
wife,  my  family,  and  all  of  our  friends 
join  me  in  this  expression  of  loss  and  of 
our    heartfelt    sympathy    to    President 
Keniiedy's  family. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  It 
was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  who  said 
at  a  news  conference  on  March  2,  1962: 

tr,!?!^  i^n!!.'?^'   hi««julty   m   life.'    Some 
men  are  kined  In  war,  and  some  are  wound- 

.  :  *.°T  ?*"*  ™*y  °"^*'  ^®*^e  ttie  country 
nr-   *  ^"^  *^""'*  *°  military  or  personal 

uSafr    "■^™*  complete  equality.     Life   Is 
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dreams  for  world  peace  and  understand- 
ing were  never  more  eloquently  ex- 
pressed than  at  American  University  ear- 
lier this  year  when  he  said: 

And  U  we  cannot  end  now  our  differences 
at  least  we  can  help  make  the  world  safe  for 
diversity.  For,  In  the  Hnal  analysis,  our  most 
basic  coHMnon  Mnk  is  that  we  all  inhabit  this 
small  planet.  We  all  breathe  the  same  air 
We  all  cherish  our  children's  future  And 
we  all  are  mortal. 


No  more  telling  meaning  could  have 
been  given  to  these  words  than  the  death 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

President  Kennedy  gave  his  life  in  the 
service  of  his  country.  In  that  service 
he  had  won  the  love,  affection,  respect 
and  esteem  of  his  feUow  Americans  and 
fellow  citizens  of  the  world.  We  mourn 
his  loss,  and  grieve  lor  his  family  and 
for  ourselves.  jl 

John  F.  Kennedy  assumed  the  Presi- 
dency with  our  hopes  and  his  determi- 
naUon.   He  was  proud  and  warmhearted 
Uterate    and    articulate,    dynamic    and 
vital.    He  acknowledged  that  no  experi- 
ence canposslbly  prepare  you  adequately 
for  the  Presidency,  and  yet  we  know  now 
that  no  man  in  our  times  could  have 
had  a  greater  preparation  for  the  Presi- 
dency.   The  beauty  and  eloquence  of  his 
inaugural  address  assured  all  the  world 
that  the   United  States  had  chosen  a 
President  who   would  wear  the   tradi- 
tional robes  with  grace  and  dlsUnctlon 
The  Inaugural  address  was  but  a  first 
step  In  a  long  succession  of  profound 
and     Inspiring     pronouncements— pro- 
nouncements that  have  already  led  to 
deeds  In  commemoration  of  his  Ideas  and 
ideals. 

♦  ^L.^^  "^  °^*^  among  men  who 
taught  us  that  national  security  and 
freedom,  and  efforts  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  peace  of  mankind  are  all 
singular  objectives  of  our  people.  It  was 
his  determination,  and  his  alone,  that 
permitted  the  execution  of  the  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty,  a  first  step  In  the  break- 
ing of  the  nuclear  deadlock  that  threat- 
ened to   engulf  mankind.     Surely    his 


John  F.  Kennedy's  mission,  and  in  fact 
his  performance,  was  to  advance  the 
cause  of  all  humanity.  He  was  mindful 
of  man's  inhumanity  to  man,  and  deter- 
mined to  correct  the  world's  inequities. 

It  was  he  alone  among  the  free  worlds 
leaders  who.  more  than  any  other,  under- 
stood the  revolution  and  rebellion  of  the 
underprivileged. 

It  was  he  who  gave  meaning  and  di- 
rection, and  offered  hope  and  help  to 
those  who  sought  to  play  their  proper 
role  in  our  society. 

It  was  he  who  was  both  resolute  and 
determmed  in  dealing  with  threats  from 
our  antagonists,  and  at  the  same  time 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  determina- 
tion to  lead  the  fight  to  "get  the  nuclear 
genie  back  Into  the  bottle." 

It  was  he  who  gave  the  American  mi- 
norities the  new  hope  for  dignity,  respect 
and  confidence  that  was  too  long 
overdue. 

Indeed,  he  offered  special  inspiraUon 
to  those  of  his  generation.  He  was  made 
for  these  times,  and  these  times  were 
made  for  him.  He  loved  this  land  and 
its  people,  and  they  in  turn  offered  to  him 
their  blessings  In  exercising  the  leader- 
ship that  they  willingly  bestowed  upon 
him.  ^^ 

The  incredible  tragedy  of  his  death 
and  abruptness  with  which  his  life  was 
terminated,  leave  a  deep  emptiness  In 
the  fabric  of  our  life.  Time  may  heal 
the  pain  we  suffer,  but  It  shall  never 
replace  for  us  Americans  the  loss  of  our 
good  friend,  and  our  devoted  and  dis- 
tinguished leader. 

America  has  lost  a  noble  son.  but 
we  shall  remain  loyal  to  his  ideals,  his 
hopes,  his  dreams,  and  his  memory. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker 
I  have  listened  to  the  eloquent  remarks 
made  so  far  today  in  tribute  to  our  late 
President.  If  I  may  paraphrase  Presi- 
dent Johnson's  remarks  last  week  in  this 
very  Chamber:  I  wish  with  aU  my  heart 
we  were  not  here  this  day  doing  what  we 
are  doing. 

A  witless  act  by  an  Ignorant  assassin 
struck  down  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy— 
the  fourth  President  of  the  United  States 
to  be  slain.  Ironically,  he  was  a  victim 
of  a  fanaUcism  his  cool,  sensitively  honed 
Intelligence  abhorred   and   rejected. 

Certainly,  at  this  moment  Shakespeare 
might  well  have  written  for  Americans 
the  words  he  placed  in  the  mouth  of 
King  John: 

Of  comfort  no  man  speak 

l^t's  talk  of  graves,  of  worms,  of  eplUphs. 

w  1     Jii!!l°^  P^P**"  ^^^  "^^^  ''^y  eyes 

Write  sorrow  on  the  bosom  of  the  earth. 

Some  of  us  grieve,  because  we  knew 
John  F.  Kennedy  as  an  able  pollUcal 
leader  and  a  kindly  father  and  a  civiliaed 
man.  He  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  promise 
and  fulfillment  in  our  national  life-  gave 
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us  surcease  from  what  Matthew  Arnold 
once  caUed  "this  strange  disease  of  mod- 
em life.  With  its  sick  hurry,  its  divided 
auns,  its  palsied  hearts."  *"^wea 

Others  among  us  grieve  because,  al- 
though they  owed  him  no  poUUcal  al- 
legiance, he  was  the  President  of  us  all 
We  all  should  grieve  because  most  ter- 
nbly  the  office  of  the  Presidency,  itself 
nas  been  damaged.  ' 

Private  emotion,  however,  cannot  re- 
deem dastardly  acts.    There  was  grief 
and  sorrow  aplenty  when  a  town  muti- 
nied   in    Mississippi    because    a    Negro 
American  wished  to  attend  a  State  uni- 
versity that  barred  Negroes.    Two  men 
were  slain  in  the  civil  strife.    There  was 
surely  grief  and  sorrow  when   Medgar 
Evers  was  slain  by  a  racist,  thereby  stop- 
ping his  own  fight  to  translate  Into  per- 
formance the  promises  of  our  Declara- 
tion of  Independence  and  the  Constitu- 
tion.   There   was   abundant  grtef  and 
sorrow  when  Negro  children  were  mur- 
dered in  a  church  bombing  one  Sunday 
morning  in  Birmingham.    What  means 
our  private  grief  and  sorrow  when  It  does 
not    prevent    the    recurrence    of    the 
preventable? 

There  is   entirely   too  much  private 
sorrow  that  is  uncoupled  to  individual 
tangible  contributions  to  public  decaicv 
and  responsibility. 

"^ere  is  a  contribution  each  can  make 
in  this  difficult  hour  by  realizing  that 
however  profound  our  sorrow,  it  is  to  no 
avail  unless  coupled  with  a  public  act 
that  condemns  and  rebukes  extremes  In 
word  and  deed. 

And  so  the  President  of  aU  the  Ameri- 
can people  Is  gone— struck  down  In  the 
summer  of  his  life.  A  man  who  lived  by 
the  dictate  that  courage  is  grace  under 
pressure. 

All  over  the  Nation.  Americans 
^o^ned.  It  was  as  If  collectively  the 
Nation  mourned  In  company  with 
Jacqueline  Kennedy.  At  a  moment 
when  this  Nation  desperately  needed  a 
proud  and  beautiful  act,  the  Nation 
found  it  in  the  deportment  of  Mrs 
Kennedy  as  she  walked  behind  the  flag- 
draped  caisson  bearing  her  husband's 
body.  Certainly,  she  showed  her  pro- 
file in  courage. 

Portland  and  Oregon  mourned  no  less 
than  other  communities  and  States  in 
the  Nation.  Moving  sermons  and  ad- 
dresses were  given.  Memorial  services 
were  held.  Constituents  and  friends  sent 
letters. 

Typical  were  these: 

This  terrible  loss  comes  to  me  as  though 
It  were  one  of  my  Immediate  family. 

Please  convey  my  feeling  of  loas;  1  would 
gladly  have  given  my  life  for  his. 

The  Reverend  Robert  H.  Bonthius 
pastor  of  Westminster  Presbyterian 
Church,  Portland,  spoke  feelingly  in  his 
sermon  of  tribute : 

It  Is  fitting  tliat  we  remember  John  Flti- 
gerald  Kennedy  this  morning,  glrlng  thanks 
to  Ood  for  those  gifts  which  be  used  In  the 
■•moe  of  this  country  and  the  world,  and 
asking  Ood  that  whatsoever  was  honorable 
and  excellent  In  his  leadership  may  be 
bestowed  upon  hU  successor.  We  remem- 
t>er  his  courage  In  war  and  in  peace,  the 
range  of  hU  mind  and  his  capacity  for  amass- 
ing InformaUon  and  organising  It  for  policy 
decisions,  his  willingness  to  assiime  pubUc 
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mna  penooal  rwponslbllltf  for  Mrloua  mis- 
takas.  hU  boldneas  In  times  of  In  terns  tlonal 
crisis,  his  concern  for  the  weak  and  under- 
prlTllefed  and  those  deprived  of  civil  rights. 
We  recall  his  coolness  In  controversy,  his 
broad  human  sympathy,  his  ability  and  will- 
ingness to  draw  upon  the  talents  of  both 
political  parties  for  Important  missions  across 
the  world.  We  remember  that  he  gave  no 
q>eeUa  farors  to  one  religion  or  one  church 
at  ths  expense  of  another.  Perhaps  more 
than  all  else,  we  recall  his  sense  of  destiny, 
his  deep  persxisslon  of  the  mission  which  this 
country  has  before  It.  his  eloquent  voicing 
of  that  mission  to  all  naUons.  Inviting  In 
particular  the  Soviet  Union  to  consider  new 
proposals  for  arms  control,  disarmament,  and 
peace.  He  could  not  rest  or  let  the  country 
rest  when  there  was  so  much  yet  to  do  and 
be  as  Americans  In  a  new  and  promising 
though  threatening  age. 

Four  lines  of  Robert  Frost,  a  friend  of  the 
President's  and  a  favorite  poet,  were  written 
by  Ifr.  Frost  for  himself.  They  might  be 
applied  also  to  John  Kennedy : 

"And  were  an  epitaph  to  be  my  story 
I'd  have  a  short  one  ready  for  my  own. 
I  would  have  written  of  me  on  my  stone: 
I  had  a  lorer's  quarrel  with  the  world." 

Rabbi  Emanuel  Rose  of  Congregation 
Beth  Israel  in  Portland  said  at  a  me- 
morial service  for  the  late  President  on 
November  25.  1963 : 

The  uniqueness  of  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  not 
to  be  found  In  the  frailties  common  to  all 
mankind,  but  In  the  particular  strengths  of 
the  man.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  strong 
man.  He  was  strong  In  his  ideals.  He  was 
strong  In  his  commitments.  He  was  strong 
In  his  phUosophy.  He  was  strong  In  his 
determination  to  make  real  his  philosophy. 
It  was — in  my  opinion — his  most  obvious 
characteristic  "his  youth"  which  was  his  par- 
ticular uniqueness  In  this  office. 

It  Is  in  the  natxire  of  man  that  with  the 
passing  of  years  he  becomes  more  compla- 
cent, for  he  has  learned,  perhaps  due  to  dis- 
appointment, the  emotional  necessity  of  ac- 
cepting more  of  what  Is.  But  with  youth 
there  is  a  greater  zealousness.  The  visions  of 
youth  evoke  more  intensive  action.  It  is 
the  youthftil  vision  which  stimulates  faster 
progress.  It  is  the  youthful  vision  which  is 
less  able  to  accept  the  status  quo.  It  is  the 
youthful  vision  which  is  less  influenced  by 
that  raUonallzation  which  results  from 
lengthier  years. 

Although  historians  will  long  argue  the 
point — was  it  the  mere  accident  of  time  and 
circumstance,  or  was  It  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
man,  who  in  his  young  years  under  his 
Presidency  was  able  to  seciore  a  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty — yes.  deliberations  lasted  for 
niany  prior  years,  but  could  they  not  Just 
as  well  have  continued  through  more  years 
without  arriving  at  a  successful  conclxision? 
Is  It  accident  of  time  alone  that  the  strong- 
est civil  rights  bUl  of  any  administration 
has  been  presented  to  Congress?  Is  It  ac- 
cident of  time  alone  that  the  mental  health 
bill  was  presented  to  Congress — which  will 
have  profound  Impact  upon  our  Nation?  Is 
it  accident  alone  that  a  Peace  Corps  came 
into  being  under  his  administration?  Here 
was  a  man  of  deep  commitment.  He  was, 
in  the  words  of  the  Chief  Justice.  Earl  War- 
ren, "a  fighter  for  Justice."  "an  apostle  for 
peace."  His  aealousneae  for  his  vision  of 
America,  his  energetic  dedication  to  his 
dreams  for  his  Nation  are  the  seal  of  his 
uniqueness  as  the  36th  President  of  the 
United  States.  To  be  sure,  his  appeal  to 
America  toward  the  fulfillment  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream  was  not  new.  but  it  was  fresh 
and  vigorous.  He  was  free  of  the  stiallow 
triteness  of  superficial  nationalism,  but  suf- 
fused with  a  profoimd  understanding  of 
national  integrity  and  individual  dignity. 
He  was  emotionally  distant  and  apart  from 


ths  flag  waver*,  but  Intellectually  akin  to 
the  deeper  meaning  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 
His  vocabulary  was  void  of  ballyhoo  cheap- 
ness, but  his  speeches  were  weighted  with 
literary  acumen. 

The  Portland  Oregonlan  on  November 
26  was  moved  to  comment  editorially: 

The  maniacal  evenU  of  the  past  weekend, 
which  brought  into  counteraction  the  endur- 
ing strengths  of  the  American  people — faith 
in  Qod,  unswerving  loyalty  to  our  ways  of 
life  and  government,  the  disciplined  cour- 
age of  a  widowed  First  Lady,  the  compassion 
of  a  multitude — have  left  us  all  drained  of 
emotion. 

Drained,  but  not  empty.  From  the  ashes 
of  our  sorrow  and  anger  rises  a  new  sense 
of  dedication.  The  lawlessness  of  the  Jungle 
will  not  prevail.  Although  there  are  savages 
among  us,  new  ways  will  be  found  to  restrain 
them.  Our  national  purpose  will  not  be 
blunted  by  the  IrratlonallUes  of  the  few. 
There  will  be  no  gain  to  our  enemies  here 
or  elsewhere  In  the  world  from  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  and  the  stupidity 
of  the  Dallas  police  in  allowing  the  murder 
of  his  assassin.  This  Nation  draws  together 
In  shock  and  adversity.  The  democratic 
ideal  Is  as  tough  as  it  is  rational.  It  will 
grow  stronger  lutil  all  the  world  learns 
that  mankind  cannot  live  without  it. 

Its  Sister  paper,  the  Journal,  editorial- 
ized on  November  23: 

Tragically  Mr.  Kennedy  did  not  have  time 
to  prove  what  his  place  in  tiistory  might 
become.  But  he  will  l)e  remembered  as  a 
courageous  leader,  one  who  proved  his 
bravery  in  the  face  of  death  as  a  naval  lieu- 
tenant in  World  War  n  and  who  in  the 
White  House  faced  crisis  after  crisis  with  the 
same  kind  of  bravery. 

It  has  been  easy  to  find  fault  with  some 
of  Mr.  Kennedy's  decision  and  policies. 
Now  It  is  Just  as  easy  to  forget  the  fault- 
finding. The  President  is  a  martyr  to  the 
causes  In  which  he  believed.  Nothing  that 
happens  from  now  on  can  take  this  role 
from  him. 

On  November  23,  1963.  the  Portland 
Reporter  gave  this  accounting: 

We  do  not  know  John  F.  Kennedy's  last 
words,  but  we  know  what  he  Intended  to 
say.  In  an  advance  copy  of  the  speech  he 
was  to  make   in  Dallas,  were  the  words: 

"There  wiU  always  be  dissident  voices 
heard  in  the  land,  expressing  opposition 
without  alternatives,  finding  fault,  but  never 
favor,  perceiving  gloom  on  every  side  and 
seeking  Influence  without  responsibility." 

Kennedy  was  to  say  that  these  voices  were 
preaching  doctrines  wholly  unrelated  to  real- 
ity and  that  they  "apparently  assume  that 
words  will  suffice  without  weapons,  that  vi- 
tuperation is  as  good  as  victory  and  that 
peace  is  a  sign  of  weakness." 

Men  of  good  will  seek  to  resolve  differences 
by  discussion  and  persuasion.  Tragically 
there  still  are  those  of  unbalanced  minds 
with  power  to  change  the  future  of  the 
world. 

L«t  us  now  accept  the  reality  of  the  deed 
and  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  creating  a 
better  world. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  our  35th 
President.  A  Japanese  destroyer  tried 
to  kill  him  by  ramming  the  PT  boat  he 
commanded.  It  failed.  But  one  of  his 
fellow  Americans  succeeded. 

Mr.  MINISH.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  left  millions  of  Amer- 
icans grieving  at  his  passing  as  though 
they  were  his  immediate  survivors,  as 
though  he  had  been  a  member  of  their 
own  families,  a  brother,  son,  husband, 
even  a  father.    This  genuine  grief  and 


sense  of  loss  are  felt  for  many  reasons. 
In  the  first  place,  he  had  often  been  In 
the  homes  of  many  Americans  by  way  of 
their  television  screens,  as  a  Senator,  as 
a  presidential  candidate,  and  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  se«ned 
to  belong  in  those  homes  Just  as  he 
seemed  to  belong  in  what  became  for  a 
time  his  own  home,  the  White  House. 

His  personal  characteristics  were  such 
as  to  endear  him  to  millions  here  and 
abroad.  He  was  handsome,  his  smile 
was  radiant,  his  mind  quick,  his  speech 
clear,  his  voice  strong,  his  humor  appar- 
ent, his  courage  unquestionable,  and  his 
dedication  to  his  country  and  its  people 
obvious.  Some  of  his  charm  and  grace 
was  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  liked 
his  awesome  Job  so  very  much.  He  was 
a  bom  leader.  He  knew  it,  and  so  did 
his  country  and  the  world.  In  losing 
him  we  have  come  to  realize  more  accu- 
rately and  much  more  fully  how  much 
he  meant  to  all  of  us.  The  trust,  the 
admiration  that  people  in  all  lands  held 
him  in  was  revealed  by  the  unprece- 
dented outpouring  of  grief  in  the  whole 
family  of  man. 

Mr.  George  Gallup,  whose  public  opin- 
ion polls  have  charted  the  President's 
UPS  and  downs  in  the  affections  of  Amer- 
icans since  his  candidacies  in  the  presi- 
dential primaries  of  1960,  said  the  other 
day  that: 

During  the  nearly  3  years  of  his  term  in 
office,  one  group  stood  solidly  behind  the 
President — the  majority  of  the  American 
public. 

Strangely  enough,  so  It  would  seem, 
the  high  point  of  approval  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  came  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  ill-fated  Cuban  invasion  attempt  In 
the  Bay  of  Pigs.  Yet  on  examination 
this  Is  not  strange  at  all,  but  is  rather  an 
example  of  the  American  tradition  of 
loyalty  ^d  stanchness  in  a  crisis.  The 
American  people  rallied  around  their 
new  leader  when  they  knew  that  the 
breaks  had  gone  against  him. 

Since  there  will  be  many  who  will 
praise  him  for  his  triumphs,  and  only 
silence  now  from  those  who  criticized 
him,  it  may  be  well  to  say  a  few  words 
about  the  unhappy  episode.  Of  course, 
he  assumed  all  responsibility  for  any 
errors  of  Judgment  which  had  been 
made.  Constitutionally  the  responsibil- 
ity was  his,  and  he  accepted  it  and  bore 
the  critical  onslaught  with  characteristic 
grace  and  good  will. 

It  has  been  noted  that  only  in  this  one 
instance  did  the  President  rely  wholly 
on  the  Judgment  and  advice  of  the  ex- 
perts. Of  sOl  who  opposed  the  Bay  of 
Pigs  invasion  he  had  felt  the  gravest 
skepticism;  yet  he  accepted  his  respon- 
sibility when  it  turned  out  that  the  peo- 
ple who  knew  the  most  were  shown  to 
know  the  least,  and  no  mistake  of  a  simi- 
lar nature  or  a  comparable  magnitude 
was  subsequently  made.  He  learned 
things  quickly,  well,  and  for  good.  The 
second  Cuban  crisis  revealed  him  in  his 
full  stature.  As  Joseph  C.  Harsch.  the 
noted  columnist,  has  observed: 

That  moment  of  the  Cuban  crisis  grows 
larger  In  perspective  as  It  recedes  into  the 
past.  It  stands  out  on  the  record  of  the  past 
as  the  watershed  between  the  period  when 
the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  ever  was  pres- 
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ent  in  our  lives  and  the  period  when  the 
danger  seems  Itself  to  be  a  major  deterrent. 
Mr.  Kennedy  gave  the  West,  Indeed  all  the 
world,  the  priceless  gain  of  release  from  fear 
of  inevitable  nuclear  war.  He  gave  us  all 
a  chance  to  look  and  think  and  plan  ahead 
in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and  relief. 

Just  as  he  struggled  so  imceasingly  to 
achieve  a  world  of  law  and  order,  so  at 
home  he  fought  to  insure  that  every 
American  should  enjoy  the  equal  rights 
and  equal  opportunity  guaranteed  by  our 
Constitution.  A  truly  civilized  man,  he 
recognized  the  human  dignity  and  worth 
of  every  individual  and  he  sought  to 
elevate  our  national  standards  to  the 
lofty  goals  he  envisioned.  A  devoted  and 
solicitious  son.  husband,  and  father,  he 
knew  the  importance  of  the  family  and 
wanted  every  family  to  enjoy  a  decent 
standard  of  hvlng  and  the  better  things 
of  life.  He  was  the  champion  of  the 
working  people  and  sought  the  abolition 
of  exploitation  and  misery. 

President  Kennedy  summarized  his 
goals  in  his  brilliant  Inaugural  address: 

Now  the  tnmipet  summons  us  again — not 

as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we  need 

not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are— but  a  call  to  bear  the  burden  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle,  year  In  and  year  out.  rejoic- 
ing in  hope,  patient  in  tribulation — a 
strtiggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war 
itself. 

We  grieve  that  he  has  been  taken  from 
us  so  prematurely  before  he  could  achieve 
all  he  hoped  to  achieve  in  the  cause  of 
peace  and  freedom  and  eauality.  He  has 
left  us  a  noble  legacy,  and  our  finest  trib- 
ute to  this  great  man  would  be  to  dedi- 
cate ourselves  as  he  did  to  the  building  of 
a  world  of  peace  and  brotherhood. 

One  of  the  most  moving  tributes  to  the 
President  came  in  a  very  short  Interview 
over  Washington's  Station  WTOP. 
Daniel  P.  Moynlhan.  Assistant  Secretary 
of  Labor,  was  Interviewed  by  WTOP  Re- 
porter Harold  Walker.  This  is  the  way 
it  went:  11 

Mr.  Walkek.  Is  there  any  meaning  you 
can  find  In  what  has  happened? 

Mr.  MoTNiHAN.  I  suppose  the  point  that 
cuts  deepest  is  the  thought  that  there  may 
not  be.  •  •  •  You  know  the  French  author, 
Camiu.  when  he  came  out  at  the  end  of  his 
life,  he  said  the  world  was  absurd.  A  Chris- 
tian couldn't  think  that,  but  the  utter  sense- 
lessness, the  meanlnglesaness.  •  •  •  We  all 
of  us  know  down  here  that  politics  is  a  tough 
game.  And  I  don't  think  there's  any  point 
In  being  Irish  if  you  don't  know  that  the 
world  is  going  to  break  your  heart  eventually. 
I  guess  we  thought  we  had  a  little  more 
time.  •   •   •  So  did  he. 

Mr.  Walkzs.  Is  the  New  PronUer  leader- 
less? 

Mr.  MoTNiHAN.  No,  sir.  We  have  a  leader. 
He  Is  the  President.  If  we  learned  anything 
from  John  Kennedy,  we  learned  to  serve  the 
President.  I  think  that  the  single,  one  thing 
that  some  of  us  are  holding  to,  to  keep  our 
minds  together,  is  that  we  will  do  exactly  as 
the  President  wishes  us  to  do  in  exactly  what 
capacity  he  Indicates. 

Mr.  Waulzk.  Will  the  New  Frontier  still  be 
able  to  realize  its  dreams? 

Mr.  MoTNiKAN.  Oh,  we're  no  good  at  an- 
swering questions  like  that.  Tou  speak  of 
dreams.  Tou  recall  the  passage  from  "The 
Tempest" : 

"We  are  such  st\ifl  as  dreams  are  made  on." 

Well,  you  know  that  passage  begins.  "Our 
revels  now  are  ended." 


Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  uniquely  a  man  of  his  time 
who  spoke  not  Just  the  words  of  this  day 
and  age  but  somehow  breathed  the  spirit 
of  this  complex  20th  century  world. 
When  he  died  a  little  bit  of  all  of  us  died, 
not  just  in  our  own  country  but  around 
the  world. 

When  I  returned  from  the  White 
House  on  that  sad  Saturday  afternoon 
following  the  tragic  events  in  Dallas  I 
sat  down  and  wrote  a  letter  to  the  peo- 
ple of  my  State.  This  is  what  I  said  to 
them: 

Dear  Fszends  :  As  I  stood  with  bowed  head 
before  that  lonely  flag-draped  coffin  in  the 
east  room  of  the  White  House,  my  heart  cried 
out  "Why,  oh  God,  Why?" 

This  was  a  good  man,  a  man  of  faith,  a 
man  of  courage.  He  was  not  a  man  of  vio- 
lence, nor  of  guile,  nor  of  conceit,  but  a  man 
of  restraint  and  dignity,  a  tolerant  man. 
one  -^ho  loved  life,  who  loved  people,  who 
wanted  to  help  them,  not  hurt  them.  He 
was  my  friend.  He  was  America's  friend.  His 
whole  life  is  a  testimonial  to  his  love  of  coun- 
try— a  life  almost  in  its  entirety  dedicated 
to  public  service  both  in  war  and  peace. 

In  every  way  he  was  a  man  of  good  will,  a 
moderate  and  a  Christian.  His  personal 
philosophy  was  to  win — but  fairly  and  ac- 
cording to  the  rules — to  persuade  with  argu- 
ment and  facts,  to  appeal  to  the  heart  as 
well  as  the  mind,  to  give  unstlntlngly  of 
himself — to  ask  no  mcM-e  than  he  himself 
was  willing  to  give. 

He  was  of  this  time  and  this  age.  No  one 
In  public  life  so  weU  typified  the  mood  and 
spirit  of  our  day.  He  spoke  for  millions  of 
people,  articulately,  compassionately,  nat- 
urally. His  voice  was  theirs.  He  was  one  of 
them. 

Who  then  could  commit  this  monstrous 
act?  How  could  It  happen,  here,  in  the 
mld-20th  century,  in  the  greatest  free  na- 
tion on  earth,  the  cradle  of  democracy,  the 
haven  for  the  world's  oppressed  and  down- 
trodden, the  world's  hope  for  freedom  and 
Justice  for  all  men? 

Is  the  fault  only  with  the  assassin  who 
pulled  the  trigger  or  does  the  guilt  go  deeper? 
Is  it  not  in  fact  with  every  man  and  every 
organization  that  has  sowed  the  seeds  of  hate 
throughout  our  land?  Is  it  not  with  every 
tongue  that  lias  spread  the  venom  of  dis- 
trust, and  disrespect  for  our  laws  and  insti- 
tutions? Is  it  not  with  every  radical  and  ex- 
tremist, whether  of  the  left  or  of  the  right, 
who  spreads  doubt  and  siupicion  in  our 
midst?  Is  it  not  with  every  deceiver  who  has 
fanned  the  flame  of  intolerance  and  preached 
the  gospel  of  hate,  and  every  idle  tongue  that 
has  thoughtlessly  wagged  to  defame  the  face 
of  oxu-  leaders  and  our  institutions?  Do  not 
they  all  share  the  guilt  in  this  terrible 
crime? 

The  man  who  pulled  the  trigger  was  pre- 
ceded In  the  act  a  thousand  times  by  all 
those  who  preach  violence,  hatred,  and  in- 
tolerance— by  the  extremists,  the  fanatical 
fringe,  the  character  assassins,  and  the  hate 
peddlers  of  our  day.  The  President  has  died. 
The  people  of  this  Nation  mxist  now  cleanse 
themselves  from  the  disease  of  hate  or  he  will 
have  died  in  vain. 

Let  us  not  forget  too  quickly.  We  have  a 
tested  and  able  leader  to  assume  the  great 
responsibilities  of  the  Presidency,  but  be- 
cause of  that  let  us  not  too  soon  turn  our 
thoughts  away  from  what  happened  and 
why.  It  is  for  us  as  individuals  and  as  a 
nation  to  examine  our  own  conscience  and 
to  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  those  great 
principles  of  truth,  tolerance,  understanding. 
Justice,  and  love  that  were  taught  us  by  the 
Prince  of  Peace,  and  that  have  guided  our 
Nation  these  many  years. 

President  Kennedy  typified  those  principles 
as  much  as  any  other  American  of  our  time. 


We  would  do  well  to  build  a  mon\unent  to 
this  good  and  great  man — each  one  of  us — 
in  our  own  hearts — a  monxunent  of  dedica- 
tion to  those  great  pwlnclples  he  so  well 
exemplified.  John  F.  Kennedy  gave  his  life 
for  his  country.  We  owe  him  much,  but 
especially  we  owe  him  tills. 

Mr.  Speaker,  America  has  suffered  a 
great  and  irreparable  loss.  In  our  hour 
of  grief  we  are  infinitely  proud  of 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  who  has  shown  us 
nobility  of  character  in  these  hours  of 
grief  that  will  remain  for  all  time  a  liv- 
ing inspiration  to  men  and  w(Mnen  every- 
where. May  God  be  good  to  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  children  and  all  members 
of  the  family  and  may  all  of  us  help  to 
pay  the  debt  we  owe  by  bec(Hnlng  more 
faithful  servants  of  the  land  we  love. 

Mr.  THORNBERRY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
join  the  leadership  and  my  colleagues  of 
the  House  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  and  noble  Ameri- 
can, President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Much  is  being  said  on  this  floor  to- 
day about  our  martyred  President.  No 
words  of  mine  can  accurately  or  ade- 
quately describe  my  thoughts  about  him. 

Like  many  of  you  I  knew  him  first 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  this  House, 
then  as  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  then  as  our 
President.  I  admired  him  greatly  and 
liked  him  very  much. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  accompany  him 
across  Texas  In  the  1960  presidential 
campaign.  I  was  honored  when  I  could 
present  him  to  the  welcoming  throng  of 
Americans  who  met  him  at  the  Austin, 
Tex.,  Municipal  Airport  Just  after  he  had 
made  the  courageous  and  magnificent 
appearance  before  the  Houston  Minis- 
terial Conference.  I  was  never  prouder 
of  an  American  than  I  was  of  Senator 
Kennedy  that  evening. 

I  shall  always  rraiember  with  pride 
the  great  honor  he  afforded  me  when  he 
appointed  me  as  U.S.  district  Judge  for 
the  western  district  of  Texas. 

I  am  glad  that  I  had  the  <vportunlty 
as  a  Representative  in  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  support  him  as  the 
leader  of  this  Nation  and  of  the  free 
world.  Not  only  was  I  shocked  but  sad- 
dened beyond  words  when  I  first  realized 
In  Dallas  that  our  President  was  dead. 

Little  did  my  colleagues  from  Texas 
and  I  realize  that  when  we  accompanied 
him  to  our  State  on  November  21  and  22 
that  we  would  be  close  to  the  tragedy  of 
his  death.  There  is  no  way  to  tell  of 
the  shock  and  grief  we  experienced. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  is  now  im- 
mortal. History  will  record  his  great- 
ness. All  I  can  say  here  Is  that  I  am 
thankful  I  knew  him  and  that  I  could 
serve  in  a  small  way  to  make  his  tre- 
mendous task  easier.  My  family  and  I 
are  grieved  for  his  Incomparable  widow 
and  children  and  his  remarkable  family. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
my  earliest  memories  Is  of  my  father's 
enthusiasm  for  the  late  Teddy  Roose- 
velt. I  remember  his  reading  to  me  the 
reports  that  Roosevelt  sent  back  from 
his  African  trips,  as  published  In  a  maga- 
zine which  was  a  prime  influence  in  our 
home  at  that  time,  but  Is  no  longer 
published,  the  old  Outlook.  And  my  own 
first  boyhood  Involvement  In  politics  was 
In  active  support  of  Roosevelt's  Bull 
Moose  campaign. 
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I  mention  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  becatise 
It  ha«  seemed  to  me  that  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  something  of  the  same 
flair"  that  characterized  Teddj  Roose- 
velt, an  abundant  vitality  of  body  and 
spirit,  combined  with  both  Idealism  and 
pragmatism  and  Intellectual  capacity  of 
a  high  order,  which  I  found  very  attrac- 
tive and  even  exciting. 

Both  men  were  quick  and  Tocal  in 
their  recognition  of  social  and  economic 
problems  which  they  felt  threatened  our 
Nation,  and  both  vigorously  espoused 
what  they  considered  to  be  the  effective 
and  necessary  reforms  to  solve  such 
problems.  Both  also  roused  up  strong 
opposition. 

I  wUl  not  attempt  to  press  too  far  any 
recital  of  the  similarities  between  these 
two  great  national  leaders,  Teddy  Roose- 
velt and  Jack  Kennedy.  They  were 
different  in  many  ways.  But.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  do  say  that  in  my  own  im- 
pressions they  had  much  of  the  same 
impact.  They  were  similar  in  their 
ability  to  express  ideas  and  ideals  excit- 
ingly, and  to  capture  the  imagination  and 
the  support,  especially  of  people  who  are 
young,  imaginative,  idealistic,  full  of 
energy  and  ambition.  Interested  in  creat- 
ing a  better  world. 

Tes:  President  Kennedy  attracted  me 
greatly  as  a  person,  even  though  I  was 
not  of  his  political  party  and  even 
though  I  sometimes  found  myself 
thoroughly  disagreeing  with  him.  I  be- 
lieve he  would  be  the  first  to  appreciate 
that  honest  criticism  has  its  rightful 
place  in  any  sincere  eulogy,  and  therefore 
I  submit  it  shows  no  lack  of  respect  for 
me  now  to  say  that  I  found  exciting  and 
admirable  Mr.  Kennedy's  skill  and 
eloquence  in  the  use  of  words  and  ideas, 
but  at  the  same  time  I  was  frequently 
distressed  and  disappointed  by  the  actual 
solutions  he  offered  for  this  Nation's 
problems. 

His  solutions  too  often  seemed  to  lack 
originality  and  inventiveness.  His  pro- 
posal of  the  Peace  Corps.  I  am  quick  to 
admit,  is  an  exception  to  that  rule.  But 
too  often  I  felt  discouraged  and  frus- 
trated when,  after  he  would  lift  the  Na- 
tiwi  to  heights  with  his  calls  for  action, 
the  specific  prc«rams  he  proposed  would 
be  largely  mere  repetition  of  the  old  New 
Deal  remedies,  emphasizing  increased 
Federal  expenditures  and  increased  con- 
centration of  authority  and  responsi- 
bility in  the  Federal  Government. 

Perhaps  the  very  fact  that  John  Ken- 
nedy so  relished  the  world  of  Ideas  and 
ideals  and  so  enjoyed  intellectual  dis- 
course, made  him  suspect  in  the  eyes  of 
some  people.  It  is  said  that  Americans 
are  suspicious  of  inteilectiials,  and  that 
the  Congress  mirrors  such  popular  sus- 
picion. That  alone  might  be  an  impor- 
tant reason  why  the  Kennedy  legislative 
program  had  met  with  such  public 
apathy  and  had  made  so  little  progress 
in  the  Congress,  at  the  time  of  his  tragic 
death.  But  my  own  personal  appraisal 
is  this,  he  was  eminently  successful  in 
his  statement  of  the  problems  and  in  his 
eloquent  insistence  that  the  problems 
must  be  met.  and  then  he  was  too  lack- 
ing in  originality  in  the  action  he  took  to 
follow  up  on  those  words.    He  will  be 


remembered  much  more  as  an  Idea  man 
than  as  an  action  man. 

Nevertheless.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us 
here  must  admit  that  something  wonder- 
ful was  lost  to  each  of  us,  was  lost  to  all 
of  America  and  to  the  world,  when  that 
dastardly  assassin's  bullet  snuffed  out 
with  such  shocking  abruptness  the  vital- 
ity and  the  ability  to  excite  and  Inspire 
which  so  characterized  President  Ken- 
nedy's leadership.  And  I  for  one  win  be 
quick  to  forget  the  ways  in  which  I  dis- 
agreed with  him,  but  I  will  remember 
forever  with  gratitude  and  inspiration 
the  young  President's  extraordinary 
"flair."  As  one  of  the  newspaper  edito- 
rials said  on  the  day  following  President 
Kennedy's  death.  "He  walked  like  a 
prince  and  talked  like  a  scholar."  It  Is 
those  qualities  in  him — and  many 
more — that  will  forever  linger  in  my  own 
memory. 

I  am  humbly  grateful  that  it  was  my 
privilege  to  come  to  Washington  and 
serve  here,  even  in  a  very  small  way, 
while  John  P.  Kennedy  was  our  Presi- 
dent. It  has  been  an  unforgettable  ex- 
perience for  all  of  us. 

Jack  Kennedy  was  much,  much  too 
young  to  die.  His  less  than  3  years  as 
President  did  not  give  him  an  oppor- 
tunity to  show  the  full  range  of  his  tal- 
ents or  of  his  capacity  to  be  effective, 
even  though  he  matured  very  rapidly  In 
that  impossibly  difficult  office.  The 
assassin  did  not  give  him  a  chance  to 
become  one  of  the  great  Presidents,  but 
even  we  whose  admiration  for  him  was 
tempered  with  occasional  criticism,  must 
admit  that  he  might  well  have  become 
one  of  the  great  Presidents,  if  he  had 
been  given  the  time. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  own  acute  sense  of 
history,  and  the  delightful  way  he  had 
of  being  able  to  laugh  at  himself,  would 
mean.  I  suspect,  that  he  himself  would 
agree  he  had  not  yet  achieved  true 
greatness.  He  was  an  exceptionally  am- 
bitious young  man.  in  the  best  sense  of 
that  word  "ambitious,"  and  he  certainly 
vmderstood  his  potential  niche  among 
the  greats  of  history.  It  is  a  mockery, 
a  terribly  unfair  thing  that  he  was  not 
allowed  sufficient  time. 

But  in  death,  he  Is  not  the  greatest 
loser.  We  and  all  the  world  are  the  real 
victims  of  that  assassin's  bullet.  The 
nature  of  the  world  in  which  we  live 
and  the  course  of  history  itself,  are  sud- 
denly changed  by  the  death  of  President 
Kennedy.  It  is  a  very  real  personal 
tragedy  for  each  and  every  one  of  us. 

Having  lost  our  young  President,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  lost  one  of  the  most 
eloquent,  articulate  exponents  of  politi- 
cal ideas  and  ideals  that  this  century  Is 
likely  to  know.  In  his  brief  time  as 
President,  Mr.  Kennedy's  impact  upon 
all  of  us  has  been  deep  and  indelible. 
I  know  that  I  speak  the  feelings  of  my 
own  13th  Congressional  District  in  Ohio 
when  I  say  that  all  of  us  are  deeply 
grieved  by  his  death.  In  each  of  us  there 
is  profound  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  for  the  children  and  brothers  and 
sisters  of  the  late  President  The  close 
ties  by  which  that  extraordinary  family 
are  united  and  by  which  they  work  to- 


gether are  an  inspiration  to  all  of  us, 
and  will  undoubtedly  continue  to  be. 

We  grieve  for  our  lost  President.  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  in  closing  these  brief  re- 
marks, let  me  say  that  the  people  in  my 
district  also  Join  me  In  looking  to  ouf 
new  President  with  loyalty  and  with 
hope,  and  with  prayers  that  he  may  be 
given  the  strength  and  the  wisdom  which 
now  more  than  ever  we  Americans  so 
desperately  need. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  aU 
citizens  of  this  country  I  was  shocked  and 
grieved  by  the  wanton  slaying  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

I  first  met  our  late  President  when  he 
was  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre> 
senUtives  and,  while  I  did  not  agree  with 
his  position  on  many  issues  then,  nor 
later  as  President.  I  recognized  him  as 
an  able.  Christian  gentleman,  loyal  to  his 
country  and  dedicated  to  his  purposes. 

It  seems  Inconceivable  that  he  should 
be  struck  down  so  tragically  and  violently 
in  the  prime  of  life. 

I  extend  sympathy  to  his  widow  and 
especially  to  the  children  who  have  been 
made  fatherless. 

Mr.  WYDUER.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  is  now  a  part  of  his- 
tory. The  Ood  that  made  him  has  taken 
him,  and  God's  will  be  done. 

No  words  can  portray  the  shocking 
events  of  the  last  few  days  nor  set  forth 
the  grief  of  our  Nation.  Each  family  in 
America  feels  a  loss  of  a  loved  one.  for 
the  President  belonged  to  us  alL  Let 
us  measure  our  sorrow,  however,  by  the 
agony  of  his  brave  wife  and  family  who 
have  lost  a  beloved  husband,  father, 
brother,  and  child.  Our  prayers  should 
be  for  them. 

Presklent  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  in- 
telligence and  charm,  a  brave  man  and 
a  dedicated  one.  His  wit,  his  confidence, 
and  his  ability  will  be  missed.  We  mourn 
him. 

The  Presidency,  however,  never  dies. 
Our  strength  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  are 
a  nation  of  laws,  not  men.  The  new 
President  has  assiuned  his  full  responsi- 
bilities. Our  country  is  scarred  but  in- 
tact Our  hopes  are  high.  Our  faith  Is 
secure. 

As  we  pray  and  mourn  together,  It  is 
time  for  us  to  assimie  our  full  responsi- 
bility. Let  our  Nation  draw  closer  to- 
gether, more  united,  more  dedicated. 

The  measure  of  a  man  is  the  effect  he 
has  on  the  lives  of  others.  In  life  and 
death  President  Kennedy  served  us  all. 
He  told  us  we  can  do  better,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  history  will  show  this  Nation 
rose  from  its  sorrow  to  stand  taller  than 
it  ever  did  before. 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  of 
Dallas  want  to  Join  in  remembrance  of 
our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 
We  decry  the  violence  and  deplore  the 
action  of  a  twisted  mind  so  filled  with  a 
foreign  Ideology  and  hate  for  all  that  is 
good  in  America  that  he  could  find  re- 
lease only  In  the  murder  of  the  Presi- 
dent. 

The  most  fitting  memorial  to  John  P. 
Kennedy  is  a  rededlcation  on  the  part  of 
all  Americans  to  the  preservation  of  this 
Nation  and  its  fundamental  ideals,  a 
pledge  to  hold  freedom  dear,  and  to  sub- 
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ject  all  the  Issues  which  confront  us  to 
careful  study  and  decision  on  merit  de- 
termined only  on  what  is  good  for  Amer- 
ica and  all  its  people. 

Mr.  COLLIER.  Mr.  Speaker,  little  did 
any  of  us  dream  when  we  concluded  leg- 
islative business  for  the  week  on  Thurs- 
day, November  21,  that  we  would  find 
ourselves  engaged  in  the  sad  but  fitting 
and  proper  respect  we  have  here  today 
As  we  pause  to  pay  solemn  tribute  to  our 
late  President.  John  F.  Kennedy  we 
cannot  help  but  feel  the  great  impact 
that  the  tragic  event  of  his  assassination 
left  upon  millions  of  people  around  the 
face  of  the  world. 

When  death  takes  one  whose  role  in 
the  destiny  of  our  Nation  and  the  world 
was  so  important,  it  Is  indeed  a  time  of 
deep  sorrow;  but  when  that  death  comes 
in  the  sudden  and  shocking  manner  that 
It  did  to  our  late  President,  it  Is  one  of 
the  historical  tragedies  of  all  time. 

The    assassins    bullet    which    struck 
down  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States  snuffed  out  the  life  of  a  brilliant 
young  man  who  was  in  the  prime  years 
of  his  life.    Beyond  the  limited  tenure  of 
his  office  as  Chief  Executive,  there  Is  no 
doubt  that  he  was  destined  to  play  a 
leading  role  hi  the  affairs  of  this  Nation 
and  the  world  for  many  years  to  come 
Now  we  shall  never  know  how  great  an 
effect  that  role  might  have  been  hi  the 
future.   But  we  do  know  that  in  the  com- 
paratively short  years  of  his  public  serv- 
ice he  left  an  indeUble  mark  upon  the 
records.  11 

Like  many  Membert  of  both  legisla- 
tive bodies.  I  had  philosophical  differ- 
ences from  time  to  time  with  programs 
recommended  and  supported  by  the  Ken- 
nedy administration.  Honest  differences 
of  opinion  in  dealing  with  the  many  com- 
plex problems  of  our  time  are  certainly 
understandable.  The  late  President  fre- 
quently expressed  his  disagreement  with 
programs  and  policies  of  President  Ei- 
senhower's administration  when  he 
served  in  the  legislative  branch  of  gov- 
ernment. And  this  is  as  it  should  be  in 
a  nation  that  is  established  on  a  system 
of  checks  and  balances  and  upon  the 
fundamental  representative  form  of  gov- 
ernment. 

We  who  deeply  respected  the  late  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  pursuit  of  his  own  deep 
convictions  in  providing  legislative  and 
administrative  solutions  to  the  many 
problems  facing  the  Nation  know  that 
he  respected  the  right  of  others  to  pursue 
theh-  convictions  in  those  things  that 
they  sincerely  felt  were  In  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  country.  And  while  often 
our  approach  to  handling  the  problems 
may  have  been  different,  we  shared  the 
recognition  of  these  existing  problems. 

The  late  President  Kennedy  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  policies  and  programs  which 
he  supported.  He  did  so  even  in  the  face 
of  opposition,  in  some  cases  within  his 
own  political  party,  and  naturally  to 
that  of  his  political  opponents  as  is  so 
normal  in  a  political  system  with  two 
major  political  parties  unbracing  some- 
what divergent  political  philosophies. 

John  F.  Kennedy  fought  for  his  coun- 
try hi  time  of  war  and  in  peacetime  stood 
stanch  in  his  belief  in  his  dedication  to 
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strengthening  the  United  States  of 
America  in  its  international  confiict 
with  the  Commimist  world. 

To  his  courageous  widow,  lovely  chil- 
dren and  beloved  family,  I  extend  my 
condolence  and  prayers.  They  have  in- 
deed been  burdened  with  a  loss  and 
heartache  which  will  remain  with  them 
forever. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bitter 
events  that  began  with  the  assassmation 
of  our  beloved  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, on  November  22,  have  very  force- 
fully reminded  us  how  fragile  are  the 
things  we  prize  most  in  this  world  The 
tragedy  remhids  us  how  the  inscrutable 
forces  of  evil  impinge  upon  our  best  ef- 
forts to  order  our  society  rationally. 

In  the  old  story,  the  fiame  had  flick- 
ered symboUcally  in  the  cathedral's 
niche  for  centuries.  It  could  have  been 
snuffed  out  at  any  time.  But  it  burned 
on  and  on  until  one  day  an  evil  man 
entered  the  sanctuary  and  blew  it  out. 

The  President  of  an  open  democracy 
believed  that  he  could  communicate  with 
his  people  best  by  going  freely  among 
them.  Then  an  evil  man  shot  him  as  he 
rode  through  the  city  of  Dallas. 

Like  the  flame  of  truth  and  justice, 
life — even  of  the  most  exalted — is  fragile 
in  a  world  where  there  is  violence  and 
hatred. 

And  now  the  President's  body  has  been 
buried  in  the  goodly  company  of  heroes 
at  Arimgton. 

Now  we  can  only  pay  tribute  to  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  to  his  memory. 

We  loved  this  man:  his  truth  telling 
whether  it  was  accepting  full  responsi- 
bility for  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  or  his  never- 
delivered  speech  in  Dallas  calling  for  an 
end  to  the  fanaticism  and  hatred  that 
were  rending  the  Nation;  his  taste  for 
literature  and  history,  music  and  the 
arts;  his  gaiety  and  high  spWts;  his 
tolerance  and  freedom  from  rancor  and 
grudge  bearing. 

I  shall  particularly  remember  two  trib- 
utes that  came  on  the  day  he  was 
buried— the  ambassador  of  a  new-found- 
ed African  nation  who  said  to  me  "My 
people  mourn  him.  too"— and  a  cable 
from  my  friend.  Walther  Casper,  head 
of  the  West  German  Peace  Corps  which 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  done  so  much  to 
stimulate : 

In  this  hour  of  grief  to  you,  the  United 
States,  and  all  mankind,  we  shall  try  to  ful- 
fill President  Kennedy's  heritage  by  continu- 
ing our  German  Peace  Corps  work. 
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He  was  a  President  in  the  great  mold 
of  Washington  and  Jefferson  and  Lin- 
cohi  and  F.D.R.  Yet  the  time  allotted 
him  did  not  permit  all  the  accomplish- 
ments that  his  greatness  promised.  But 
as  a  realist  as  well  as  an  Idealist  he  al- 
ways knew  that  his  work  would  not  be 
finished. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  he  sensed  the 
limitations  of  his  office: 

All  this  win  not  be  finished  In  the  first 
hundred  days.  Nor  will  It  be  finished  In  the 
first  thousand  days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this 
administration,  nor  even  perhaps  In  our  life- 
time on  this  planet.    But  let  us  begin. 


The   beginnings   are  surely  with  us. 
The  Soviet  power  turned  back  at  Cuba 


yet  with  the  restraint  that  avoided  a 
nuclear  showdown;  the  challenge  of 
equal  opportunity  for  all  Americans 
boldly  accepted;  the  foundations  for  full 
employment  and  the  general  welfare  at 
home,  for  trade  and  aid  abroad,  well 
laid.  These  are  no  inconsiderable  foun- 
dations. 

So  let  us  turn  aside  from  the  bloody 
Gehenna  of  Dallas  and  ask  ourselves  to 
capture  the  truthfulness  and  taste,  the 
high  hopes  and  the  high  courage  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  to  apply  them  to  our 
problems  of  economics  and  ethics,  race 
relations  and  peace  on  earth,  hi  the  try- 
ing days  that  lie  ahead. 

Like  no  other  event  in  our  times,  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy  has  hisph-ed 
an  outpourhig  of  grief.  Some  expres- 
sions of  a  people  greatly  moved  have 
been  drawn  together  in  the  foUowing  ar- 
ticle from  the  December  2,  1963,  Issue  of 
the  Milwaukee  Journal: 

Thi  Griivinc  Peopli  Sfkak 
Hundreds  of  letters  have  been  written  to 
«ie  Journal   about  the  death   of  President 
Kennedy,  many  by  persons  who  have  never 
been  moved  to  write  letters  for  publication 
before.     Because  it  is  impossible  to  publish 
all  of  them  In  their  entirety,  the  following 
excerpts  have  been  chosen   to  Indicate  the 
range  of  feeling  among  Wisconsin  citizens  on 
the  tragic  event  and  Its  aftermath. 
Prom  a  northslde  MUwaukee  man: 
"I  am  not  a  reporter,  but  I  experienced  a 
sensation  which  made  me  feel  how  close  we 
people   of  thU   country   really   are   when   a 
tragedy  befalls  us. 

"I  walked  Into  a  store  and  heard  a  colored 
man  explain  to  his  3 -year-old  son.  'We  have 
lost  the  greatest  friend  we  ever  had  '  I 
heard  a  lady  tell  a  salesman,  'l  am  sorry.  I 
don't  want  to  look  any  more.  I  Just  dont 
feel  I  could  concentrate  on  anything  today  ' 
This  woman  had  tears  rvmnlng  down  her 
cheeks. 

From  a  Milwaukee  hoxisewlf e : 
"I  shall  deeply  miss  and  mourn  President 
Kennedy  as  though  I  would  my  own  husband 
or  chUd.  I  never  met  him,  only  heard  and 
saw  him  on  TV  and  In  the  papers,  but  he 
was  to  me,  as  countless  others,  a  beloved  and 
respected  person.  Let  us  hope  and  pray  his 
death  will  not  be  for  nothing.  Somewhere  In 
all  this  Is  a  lesson;  let  us  look  for  thte  hidden 
message." 

Prom  a  South  Milwaukee  mother: 

"Since  Friday,  almost  every  person  I've 
talked  with  has  expressed  a  fiu-lous  hatred 
for  the  murderer  of  President  Kennedy  In- 
terviews with  people  of  Dallas  show  an  open 
feeUng  of  hate.  ^ 

"But  how  many  of  these  people  have  gone 
to  church  and  sat  quietly  In  prayer?  Have 
ttiey  asked  themselves  why  and  how  such  a 
bizarre  chain  of  events  could  happen  in  our 
Christian  America?  Have  they  let  their 
young  children  hear  them  utter  these  dis- 
gusting expressions  of  hate? 

"ChrUt  rode  In  a  similar  triumphant  pro- 
cession before  His  tragic  crucifixion  But 
did  God  put  hate  Into  the  hearts  of  the  true 
mourners?  I  believe  Christ's  prayer  was 
•Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do.'  Certainly  He  did  not  teach 
the  hate  that  seems  to  be  In  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  so  many  people  In  our  country." 

NOW    IS   THB   TIME    WE    SHOULD    NOT    PANIC 

From  a  18 -year-old  Menomonee  Falls  girl- 
"Yes,  there  has  been  a  great  loas,  not  only 
to  Jacqueline  and  family,  but  to  many  na- 
tions. I  think  now  U  the  time  that  we 
should  not  panic,  but  think  of  the  future  and 
look  forward  In  hope  that  many  more  leaders 
wiu  come  as  strongly  minded  as  John  F 
Kennedy." 
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From  a  Waupaca  houMwUe: 

•^  atrongly  feel,  aa  most  of  the  NaUon 
mvist  feel,  that  President  Kennedy  foxight 
the  ertl  In  our  world  with  one  of  our  moat 
powerful  weapons  •  •  •  love.  The  good  that 
haa  been  done  by  this  love  can  never  be 
wiped  away  by  a  mere  bullet.  It's  almoat  aa 
though  the  bullet.  In  shattering  the  man, 
spread  hla  goodness.  Justice,  patience,  and 
love  throughout  the  world.  Who  could  do 
more?" 

Prom  a  Milwaukee  man : 

"  'Blessed  are  they  who  mourn,  for  they 
shall  be  comforted.'  This  truth  was  etched 
Indelibly  Into  the  minds  of  a  stunned  and 
sorrowful  people  by  the  eloquent  nobility  and 
dignity  of  a  young  wife  and  mother.  In  very 
fact  comforting  all  of  us  In  the  awesome 
alienee  of  her  own  deep  and  tragic  grief.  She 
sustained  us  In  our  loneliness. 

"May  we  now.  In  grateful  acknowledg- 
ment of  her  unparalleled  example,  offer  this 
woman  oxar  own  fraternal  comfort  In  re- 
turn." 

Otra  OAIW  MT78T  StTRPASS  OUH  U3SS 

Prom  a  Milwaukee  housewife: 

"Prom  this  terrible,  black  weekend  of 
numbness  and  utter  dismay  has  come  to  the 
citlsens  of  our  young  Nation  a  deep  and  re- 
newed patriotic  sense  of  unity  and  rededl- 
catlon.  It  Is  almost  unbelievable  that  a  few 
abort  days  of  abandonment  of  dally  puraiiits 
and  frantic  living  could  give  way  so  readily  to 
complete  reflection  as  to  why  we  are  here 
and  our  real  purpose  for  living. 

"Ow  gain  must  surpass  our  loss,  as  great 
and  tremendous  aa  it  Is.  Our  concentra- 
tion must  be  on  the  ideals  for  which  our  dear 
President  died,  and  not  on  the  conditions  or 
reasons  for  which  he  died." 

Prom  a  Marquette  university  student: 

"We  begin  to  realize  we  must  live  In  this 
world  and  start  to  believe  In  something.  Ws 
must  stand  for  something.  No  longer  can 
we  go  on  letting  events  pass  by  without 
realizing  their  slgniflcance.  What  kind  of 
power  is  invested  In  mankind?  Will  we  use 
our  power  as  Lee  H.  Oswald  did,  or  wUl  we 
channel  It  in  a  direction  that  will  preserve 
the  human  race,  that  will  make  one  human 
proud  to  be  part  of  the  other?" 
Prom  a  17-year-old  Milwaukee  girl: 

"There  is  a  freedom  song  that  has  become 
popular  In  recent  years  called  *We  Shall 
Overcome.*  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  new 
President  Johnson,  and  more  important,  all 
American  people  will  make  this  simple  song 
their  theme.  Then  the  eyes  of  the  world 
will  look  with  favor  upon  us,  because  we  will 
have  achieved  what  our  beloved  President 
strived  for:  Peaos  based  on  the  brotherhood 
of  man." 

Prom  a  Racine  housewife: 
"President  Kennedy  loved  all  people,  even 
our  foe.  He  loved  all  and  wanted  to  give  all 
he  could.  Now,  Mrs.  Marina  Oswald  Is  left 
with  a  neune  and  two  children.  Was  she 
left  to  provide  a  futxire  for  these  children? 
What  is  going  to  happen  to  the  Oswald 
family?  Let  it  not  be  written  that  she  was 
condemned  for  her  name." 

spiarr  can  bx  bornx  to  all  nations 

Prom  a  Waukesha  man: 

"Now  the  body  lies  in  a  hero's  grave.  The 
sonl  has  been  lofted  to  companionship  with 
other  departed  great.  But  the  spirit  Is  not 
Interred.  It  Is  free,  as  vital  and  eager  as 
during  life. 

"The  spirit  lives  on.  It  will  not  die  as 
long  as  men  can  find  shelter  for  a  bit  of  it 
in  each  of  their  hearts.  It  can  be  borne  to 
all  nations,  to  all  comers  of  the  earth  and 
beyond-  It  need  never  cease  the  quest  for 
enduring  peace  which  began  as  it  pulsed  in 
the  mighty,  compassionate  heart  now 
stilled." 

Prom  a  University  of  Wisconsin  student  at 
Madison : 

"So  often  It  Is  only  after  death  that  we 
recognize  a  man's  real  qualities,  and  now  we 
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look  at  John  Pltagerald  Kennedy  and  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  think: 

"Both  were  killed  by  the  assassin's  bul- 
let ••  •  both  were  followed  to  the  Presidency 
by  a  Vice  President  named  Johnson  •  •  •  both 
were  killed  during  periods  of  tension — the 
Civil  War  then,  the  cold  war  now  •  •  •  both 
were  Instriunental  in  the  rights  of  the 
Negro  •  •  •  both  had  a  highly  developed  sense 
of  humor  •  •  •  both  were  men  of  a  deep 
faith  in  God  •  •  •  both  left  us  addresses  we 
will  long  remember  •  •  •  and  most  Impor- 
tant, both  believed  In  the  basic  human  dig- 
nity thatjinlted  all  men." 

Prom  a  West  Allls  man: 

"Violent  means  to  end  political  or  social 
problems  of  any  kind  always  bring  tragedy, 
and  whether  the  life  or  lives  thus  forfeited 
are  those  of  a  state  dignitary  or  the  average 
man.  the  end  results  are  always  the  same. 

"Perhaps  the  martyrdom  of  Mr.  Kennedy 
wlU  do  something  to  halt  or  brake  the  head- 
long rush  of  otherwise  Intelligent  nations 
into  a  holocaiist  of  nuclear  destruction.  May 
he  not  have  died  In  vain." 

BKAVEa   DAM    WOMAN.    MAN   ROM    WXST   BIND 

Prom  a  Beaver  Dam  woman: 

"Surrender    yoiw   heart    to    those    qualities 

which  claim  it  today — 
Sorrow,  in-  the  loss  of  a  monarch  in  hxunan 

inspiration  and  dignity; 
Sorrow,  for  the  ruthless  severance  of  a  holy 

union,  which,  among  men. 
Is  the  cup  of  strength  from  a  benevolent 

God; 
Regret,  for  action  too  long  withheld:  regret. 

for  truth  too  long  denied; 
Shame,  for  the  yoke  of  responsibility  that 

rests  now,  too  late. 
Heavy,  heavy,  on  each  of  us,  for  each  of  us — 

one  to  the  other." 


Prom  a  West  Bend  man: 

"As  he  died  in  search  of  this  thing  people 
caU  peace,  a  question  Is  asked:  Is  there 
peace?  Yes.  and  If  all  free  men  wUl  unite, 
there  will  be  peace.  This  Is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  ask  of  some  people. 

"It  may  mean  that  blgoU  will  have  to  sur- 
render their  cause — perhaps  they  can  find 
some  other  pastime.  It  wUl  mean  that 
racists  will  have  to.  if  this  is  at  all  possible, 
realise  that  they  live  In  a  country  that  they 
did  not  Inherit.  When  they  got  here,  the 
traU  was  blazed  by  the  blood  of  people  of 
Gods  creation,  be  they  red,  black,  white,  or 
yellow." 

Prom  a  Waukesha  man: 

"Their  silent  faces  told  that  they  had  lost  a 

son. 
The  world  wept  for  one  so  young,  so  near 

with  his  devotion. 
They  asked,  'Why?'  when  caught  In  death's 

emotion. 
And  the  spirit  of  dedication  and  love  and 

will  they  knew 
Answered:  'Ask  not  what  the  world  can  do 

for  you.'  " 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
an  angel  of  peace  and  human  under- 
standing has  passed  our  way  and  we  have 
touched  his  garment. 

On  November  22.  1963.  his  mission  on 
earth  tragically  ended,  the  soul  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  freed  from  fi- 
nite limitations  to  continue  in  immortal- 
ity the  work  of  peace  on  earth,  good  will 
among  men,  that  was  the  purpose  of  his 
creation. 

Peace  on  earth,  good  will  among  men. 
It  Is  the  goal  of  our  prayers  that  will  be 
reached.  And  the  soul  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  gone  only  from  the  vi- 
sion of  the  eye,  will  continue  to  lead  us 
on,  m  who  in  his  days  on  earth  touched 
his  garment. 


John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  brought  to 
the  office  of  President  of  the  United 
States  a  spirit  of  dedication  to  the  serv- 
ice of  his  country  which  shall  live  in  the 
hearts  of  all  Americans  forever.  He 
dedicated  himself  to  the  task  of  making 
life  better  for  all  of  us.  He  would  im- 
prove the  lot  of  mankind  not  only 
materially  by  wiping  our  poverty,  ignor- 
ance, and  disease:  his  sights  were  set 
upon  the  day  when  a  lasting  peace  would 
free  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men  to  build 
"progress,  human  rights,  and  world  law." 
In  his  address  before  the  American 
University,  June  10,  1963,  President  Ken- 
nedy defined  the  peace  he  envisioned: 

What  kind  of  peace  do  I  mean  and  what 
kind  of  peace  do  we  seek:  Not  a  Pax  Ameri- 
cana enforced  on  the  world  by  American 
weapons  of  war.  Not  the  peace  of  the  grave 
or  the  secxirlty  of  the  slave.  I  am  talking 
about  genuine  peace — the  kind  of  peace  that 
makes  life  on  earth  worth  living — and  the 
kind  that  enables  men  and  nations  to  grow 
and  to  hope  and  build  a  better  life  for  their 
children— not  merely  peace  for  Americans, 
but  peace  for  all  men  and  women — not 
merely  pe(u:e  in  our  time  but  peace  for  all 
time. 

A  student  of  history,  he  made  history. 
He  was  a  trail  blazer.  In  promoting  leg- 
islation to  aid  the  unemployed,  to  make 
opportunities  for  our  youth,  to  assist  de- 
pressed areas,  he  was  building  upon  es- 
tablished foundations.  In  establishing 
the  "hot  line"  between  Washington  and 
Moscow,  in  ^pporting  a  Peace  and 
Disarmament  Agency,  and  In  the  nego- 
tiation of  a  nuclear  test  ban,  and  in 
building  the  Peace  Corps,  he  carried  the 
United  States  and  the  world  across  the 
threshold  of  a  new  era  in  human  under- 
standing. 
Again  we  turn  to  his  own  words: 
According  to  the  ancient  Chinese  proverb, 
a  Journey  of  1.000  miles  must  begin  with  a 
single  step«.  My  fellow  Americans  let  us  take 
that  first  step.  Let  us  if  we  can.  step  back 
from  the  shadows  of  war  and  seek  out  the 
way  of  peace.  And  If  that  Journey  Is  1,000 
miles  or  even  more,  let  history  record  that 
we.  In  this  land,  at  this  time,  took  the  first 
step. 

The  brief  administration  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  while  serious  In  pur- 
pose, was  colorful  and  exciting.  His  keen 
ready  wit,  his  brilliant  InteUect,  made 
every  speech  a  classic  and  his  press  con- 
ferences a  delight. 

The  irony  of  it  all  lies  In  the  fact  that 
de^lte  his  effort  to  build  peace  and 
good  will,  to  promote  human  rights,  it 
was  hate  that  killed  him;  the  blind  bitter 
hatred  of  which  Birmingham  was  the 
symbol ;  the  hatred  which  manifested  it- 
self In  the  extremist  both  of  the  right 
and  of  the  left.  In  his  last  speech  at 
Fort  Worth  he  said: 

This  Is  a  dangerous  and  uncertain  world — 
no  one  expects  o\ir  lives  to  be  easy — not  in 
this  decade,  not  in  this  century. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  died  to  make 
a  better  world  of  peace  on  earth,  good 
will  among  all  men.  If  we  can  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  achievement  of  his  goals, 
he  shall  not  have  died  In  vain. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts  go  out  to  all 
the  members  of  the  family  of  President 
Kennedy.  No  family  in  our  national 
history  ever  was  more  closely  knit  to- 
gether.   Family  affection  is  a  precious 
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c.  thing.  Love  for  and  loyalty  to  family 
Is  akin  to  love  for  and  loyalty  to  coimtry. 
It  Is  In  the  noblest  .of  American  tradi- 
tions, j] 

The  story  of  those  dreadful,  sorrowful 
days  will  be  told  and  retold  throughout 
the  centuries  and  the  names  of  John  and 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  forever  will  be 
linked  together  in  one  of  the  world's  Im- 
perishable love  stories. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  distinguished  major- 
ity whip,  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
(Mr.  BoGcs]  in  his  eloquent  and  moving 
remarks,  made  mention  of  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  our  martyred  President. 
When  I  came  to  the  Congress  In  1949 
John  Kennedy  was  commencing  his  sec- 
ond term  In  the  House.  At  the  time  I 
was  taping  a  half  hour  radio  program 
for  Chicago,  and  my  young  colleague 
from  Massachusetts  always  responded 
with  Instant  willingness  and  a  smile  to 
my  request  for  participation.  On  occa- 
sions this  was  at  considerable  Inconven- 
ience to  him.  and  to  no  personal  ad- 
vantage since  mine  was  a  local  radio 
program  that  did  not  reach  his  constit- 
uency. 

My  fondness  for  him  was  deepened  by 
the  reports  that  came  to  me  of  his  kind, 
gentle,  considerate  treatment  of  the  men 
and  women  working  In  his  office.  One 
day  I  said  to  him:  "Jack,  you  get  your 
sweetness  from  your  grandfather."  I 
was  referring  to  his  mother's  father, 
mayor  of  Boston  at  the  time  of  the  Span- 
ish-American War.  He  was  a  man  "all 
heart '  and  deeply  beloved  by  the  low 
and  the  high.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Idols  of  my  boyhood. 

Two  weeks  before  his  death,  on  the 
afternoon  of  Friday.  November  8,  I  saw 
President  Kennedy  for  the  last  time.    It 
was  at  the  White  House,  and  although 
for  the  President  it  was  a  very  busy  day, 
he  had.  in  the  sweetness  I  shall  always 
associate  with  his  memory,  set  aside  a 
quarter  of  an  hour  to  meet  and  chat  with 
Archie  House,  the  newly  elected  com- 
mander In  chief  of  the  United  Spanish 
War  Veterans,  who  in  1898,  just  turning 
16.  had  gone  with  me.  2  or  3  months  his 
junior,  to  the  siege  of  Santiago  in  Cuba. 
To  me  it  was  an  occasion  freighted  with 
tender  sentiment  to  Introduce  my  buddy 
of  so  long  ago  to  the  President  of  the 
•    United  States.      I  had   never  seen   the 
President   looking    better.      He    seemed 
filled   with   the   vibrancy   and  cheer  of 
life.     When  we  were  leaving,  and  the 
President     was     shaking     hands     with 
Archie,  he  mentioned  his  long  friend- 
ship with  me.  and  added:  "Barratt  knew 
my  grandfather."    Those  were  the  last 
words  of  President  Kennedy  that  I  was 
to    hear.       'Barratt    knew    my    grand- 
father."   And  now  they  are  among  the 
treasures    of    my    memory,    associated 
with  my  words  to  him  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  friendship:  "Jack,  you  get 
your  sweetness  from  your  grandfather." 
President  Kennedy's   naming   of   his 
yacht,  the  "Honey  Fitz."  and  his  Insist- 
ence on  the  full  spelling  out  of  his  mid- 
dle name — Fitzgerald — ^indexed  his  pride 
In  and  his  affection  for  his  grandfather. 
An  angel  of  peace  and  human  under- 
standing has  passed  our  way  and  we  have 
touched   his   garment.     I   know  of   no 
other  way  of  expressing  what  is  in  my 
mind  and  heart 
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Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  exer- 
cising the  general  permission  to  revise 
remarks  and  to  include  editorials  eulo- 
gizing our  beloved,  late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  I  join  with  my  col- 
leagues, the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  the  FWth  District  of  Wisconsin. 
Congressman  Reuss.  in  placing  the  edi- 
torials that  appeared  in  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  and  Milwaukee  Sentinel  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

(Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  23,  1963] 
John  Ptizczralo  Kxnnkdt 

A  stunned  people  and  a  shocked  world 
stand  transfixed  in  the  presence  of  most 
monstrous  and  senseless  crime — aasasaina- 
Uon  of  the  leader  of  earth's  greatest  Nation. 
There  have  been  Presidents  shot  before  by 
cowards  and  idiots,  but  the  kUling  of  John 
Kennedy  appalls  and  niunbs  the  mind  as 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln  did. 

Politics  and  policies  have  no  relevance 
at  this  moment.  Here  was  a  brilliant  young 
man  of  great  abUlty,  great  determination, 
great  ideals  for  the  future  of  America  and 
the  free  world.  His  elevation  to  the  Presi- 
dency had  captured  every  Imagination,  and 
was  a  hope  and  a  promise  to  mlUlons  on  all 
the  continents. 

The  mind  almost  repels  belief  that  sud- 
denly he  is  gone.  Though  he  will  be  ably 
succeeded  and  the  world  will  go  on,  the 
murder  of  the  President  In  his  young  prime, 
still  In  the  midst  of  his  first  term  and  of  a 
dangerous  era,  so  much  to  do  and  so  little 
time.  Is  stark  catastrophe. 

Words  fall.  There  Is  no  room  even  for 
rage  at  the  murderer.  Por  this  moment,  the 
heart  can  do  no  more  than  share  In  spirit 
the  terrible  grief  of  the  young  widow  and 
two  little  children,  and  pray  God's  strength 
for  President  Lyndon  Johnson. 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  24,  1963] 
John  PrrzcERALD  Kemneot 

The  tragedy  of  the  assasslnaUon  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  be  with  us  and  the 
world  for  a  long  time.  This  young,  vibrant, 
eloquent  man  was  leader  not  only  of  the 
United  States  but  of  the  free  world  The 
measure  of  the  loss  Is  still  smothered  by  the 
Impact  of  shock  and  the  horror  of  the  crime 
that  took  him. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  vanguard  of 
youth  that  was  ready  to  take  over  the  lead- 
ership of  nations  from  the  tired  and  aging 
men  whose  roots  go  well  back  Into  the 
beginning  of  the  century.  In  a  real  sense 
his  was  the  voice  of  the  future  and  of  a  new 
and  better  wtxia.  That  voice,  always  articu- 
late, often  moving,  was  listened  to  by  men 
everywhere. 

Por  the  United  States  the  tragedy  is  per- 
sonal and  bitter.  Not  all  men  liked  the  poU- 
cles  of  the  President.  But  few  did  not  ad- 
mire him  as  a  human  being.  He  and  his 
family  had  brought  a  warmth  and  a  vibrancy 
to  the  White  House  which  had  lacked  them 
for  too  long. 

But  there  are  many  who  also  admired 
him  for  his  policies  and  his  ideas  and  ideals. 
They  looked  to  him  as  a  hope  in  an  uneasy 
world.  There  were  many  who  loved  him. 
The  heart  of  every  American  will  go  out  to 
his  family,  which  loved  him  most. 

There  Is  so  little  that  can  be  said  when 
a  great  man  has  gone.  The  void  always 
seems  so  tremendous,  the  future  so  dark,  the 
fears  so  sharp.  The  country  will  go  on.  of 
course,  for  it  is  a  great  country  of  great 
strengths.  The  sun  that  goes  down  will  give 
rise  to  new  suns. 

History  has  yet  to  deal  with  John  Pitz- 
gerald  Kennedy.  One  can  guess  that  it  will 
deal  weU.  He  was  a  new  type  of  poUtlcal 
leader  emerging  from  the  old— freer  of  emo- 
tion than  most,  a  pragmatlst.  He  saw  the 
world  clearly,  and  whUe  he  aimed  high  he 


had  the  realism  to  accept  the  limitations  of 
men  and  events. 

The  problems  that  men  created,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy said,  can  be  solved  by  men.  His  no 
longer  Is  the  responsibility.  It  passes  to 
other  shoulders,  and  It  is  heavy.  As  the 
Naaons  movu-ns  It  wUl  do  well  to  take  to 
heart  the  words  that  President  Kennedy 
spoke  in  New  York  city  only  a  few  days  ago: 

"My  fellow  Americans,  let  xis  be  guided  by 
our  interests,  not  our  indignation.  Let  tis 
heed  the  words  of  Paul  the  Apostle  to  the 
Galatlans: 

"  'Let  us  not  be  weary  In  weU  doing,'  he 
wrote,  'for  in  due  season  we  shall  reap  if 
we  faint  not.' 

"And  let  the  word  go  forth — to  all  who 
are  concerned  about  the  futxu-e  of  the  hu- 
man family— that  we  wiU  not  be  weary  In 
weU  doing  and  we  will  faint  not;  and  we 
shall,  in  due  season,  reap  a  harvest  of  peace 
and  security  for  all  members  of  the  family 
of  man." 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  Nov.  28,  1962.1 
Our  Unfinishkd  Tasks 

Eighteen  days  before  he  was  assassinated, 
John  P.  Kennedy  issued  the  Presidential  pro- 
clamation of  Thanksgiving  Day  for  1963. 
The  document  bears  the  marks  of  his  gift  for 
the  felicitous  strong  phrase.  It  may  now  be 
reread  as  a  sort  of  testament,  teUing  what  he 
would  have  us  do. 

After  recounting  how  the  tradition  grew 
along  with  the  Nation's  population,  plenty, 
and  power,  Mr.  Kennedy  wrote: 

"Today  we  give  our  thanks  most  of  all 
for  the  ideals  of  honor  and  faith  we  Inherit 
from  our  forefathers — for  the  decency  of 
purpose,  steadfastness  of  resolve  and 
strength  of  will,  for  the  courage  and  htunll- 
Ity,  which  they  possessed  and  which  we  must 
seek  every  day  to  emulate. 

"As  we  express  our  gratitude  we  must  never 
fOTget  that  the  highest  appreciation  Is  not 
to  utter  words  but  to  live  by  them." 

And  after  the  formal  "Now.  therefore," 
setting  Thanksgiving  on  this  fourth  Thurs- 
day of  November  pursuant  to  law.  the  late 
President  added  a  sort  of  postscript: 

"On  that  day  let  us  gather  In  sanctuaries 
dedicated  to  worship  and  In  homes  blessed 
by  family  affection  to  express  o\ir  gratitude 
for  the  glorious  gifts  of  God;  and  let  us 
earnestly  and  hximbly  pray  that  He  will 
conUnue  to  guide  and  sustain  us  In  the  great 
unfinished  tasks  of  achieving  i}eace,  Justice 
and  understanding  among  all  men  and  na- 
tions, and  of  ending  misery  and  suffering 
wherever  they  exist." 

[Prom  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel.  Nov.  23, 19631 
TkAcic  Loss 

There  are  no  words  to  express  the  Nation's 
shock. 

One  can  only  feel,  each  In  his  own  heart 
and  mind,  the  reaction  to  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy. 

Therefore,  we  do  not  attempt  to  set  down 
here  any  words  to  describe  the  sorrow  that 
besets  America,  and  Indeed  the  world.  This 
we  leave  to  each  person,  to  mo\im  Individ- 
ually in  his  own  way. 

Not  this  I  President  Kennedy  assassinated! 
Even  as  we  write  this,  we  find  it  Impossible 
to  believe. 

But  it  U  true. 

The  country  will  be  a  long  time  recovering 
from  the  numbness  that  gripped  every  citi- 
zen as  the  tragic  news,  in  agonizing  bits, 
came  out  of  Dallas,  Tex. 

So  vigorously  did  President  Kennedy  apply 
himself  to  the  Job  of  being  President  of  the 
United  States  that  It  will  take  time  to  realize 
that  he  has  been  removed  from  the  stage  and 
out  of  the  role  Into  which  he  had  poured  his 
life. 

He  was  very  real  in  Wisconsin.  We  learned 
firsthand  of  his  consuming  drive  to  serve  his 
country  in  its  highest  ofllce. 
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Having  gone  Into  every  nook  and  byway 
or  tbU  State  tn  search  of  the  votes  that  were 
to  put  him  well  on  the  way  to  the  Democratic 
nomination,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  personally 
known  by  and  held  a  special  relationship 
with  many  Wisconsin  residents.  Wisconsin 
mourns  the  tragedy  acutely. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  death  U  a  tragedy  In  count- 
less ways,  but  perhaps  most  of  all  because 
he  has  been  cut  down  In  his  prime. 

Even  Mr.  Kennedy's  most  severe  critics 
would  have  to  concede  that  the  man  had 
grown  greatly  in  the  nearly  3  years  he  was 
given  to  hold  office,  until  at  his  assasalna- 
tlod^he  was  becoming  as  much  the  statesman 
as  he  was  the  politician. 

Now.  as  we  write  this  only  a  few  hours 
after  the  event,  is  not  the  time  to  be  making 
any  judgments  about  the  record  of  President 
Kennedy.     History  will  do  that. 

This  is  so  because  as  the  initial  shock  of 
the  tragedy  wears  off.  some  idea  begins  to 
form  of  the  magnitude  of  the  influence  Mr. 
Kennedy's  assassination  will  have  on  the 
lives  of  us  all. 

Time  enough  for  that.  For  now,  for  us  all. 
there  is  nothing  to  do  but  mourn — and  pray. 

(Prom  the  Milwavikee  Sentinel.  Nov.  26.  1063) 
Ot7«  Nation 

To  U.S.  President  assassins,  past,  present, 
and  God  forbid,  future  : 

How  can  your  crazed  mind  be  made  to 
understand  that  you  can  kill  a  man  but  you 
can't  kill  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes? 

Pour  times  now  you  have  mortally  wound- 
ed the  NaUon's  Chief  Executive.  Yet  the 
Office  of  President  of  the  United  States  has 
remained  filled  and  the  Nation  has  gone  on. 

You  have,  to  be  sGfc,  rocked  the  ship  of 
state.  Each  time,  the  ship  shudders.  But 
each  time  she  has  stabilized  herself  and  has 
sailed  on.  So  it  will  be  this  time.  So  it 
would  be  again,  if  your  madness  should 
erupt  yet  once  more. 

Thirty-five  Presidents,  four  assassinated. 
That  is  a  rate  of  one  in  nine.  It  is  appalling 
enough  of  itself,  but  all  the  more  so  in  the 
light  of  what  we  so  proudly  hail  as  the 
American  way  of  life. 

We  like  to  think  that  our  system  of  gov- 
ernment and  society  is  the  most  enlightened 
the  world  has  seen.  An  assassination  shakes 
our  faith  in  that  system.  Is  the  price  of  In- 
dividual freedom  the  freedom  for  an  individ- 
ual to  put  a  shot  through  the  head  of  state? 
Brutal  as  it  sounds,  perhaps  that  is  the 
price.  To  prevent  you.  the  assassin,  from 
firing  the  fatal  shot  would  require  a  police 
state  condition  that  would  be  absolutely 
intolerable  and  would  completely  negate  our 
precious  democracy. 

Still,  neither  can  a  society  that  believes 
Itself  to  be  civilized  tolerate  your  madness. 
What  can  be  done  to  stop  you?  It  is  hxmian- 
ly  impossible  to  identify  you  in  advance  Or 
is  it? 

Por  you — the  potential  assassin — are  one 
of  us.  or  will  be  in  the  generations  to  come. 

That  is  why  you — each  of  us,  really — must 
be  led  to  understand  that  the  American  sys- 
tem of  government  U  not  like  any  other  sort 
of  government — not  a  kingdom,  not  a  dic- 
tatorship, not  a  state  ruled  by  a  power  elite. 

The  United  States,  rather,  is  a  democracy, 
a  republican  form  of  government,  based  on 
the  consent  of  the  governed:  a  government  of 
laws,  not  men.  None  of  this  source  of  power 
can  be  destroyed,  the  way  a  man.  however 
high  or  however  low.  can  be  destroyed. 

On  this  funeral  day.  when  the  Nation's 
grief  is  deepest  with  the  burial  of  John  Pitz- 
gerald  Kennedy,  it  is  for  us.  the  living,  to 
search  our  own  hearts,  and  in  the  process 
thereby  to  strengthen  our  faith,  in  our- 
selves, in  our  trust  in  God. 

In  this  way  lies  the  only  hope  of  prevent- 
ing you,  the  assassin,  from  infecting  the 
American  society  with  the  cancer  of  hate 
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Mr.  RODINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  "to  every 
thing  there  is  a  season,  and  a  time  to 
every  purpose  under  heaven." 

The  world— the  humanity— and  the 
country  he  loved  and  served  ao  well  shall 
never  forget  him  or  his  name — his  alms 
and  aspirations,  his  noble  endeavors  and 
his  dedicated  efforts  for  the  sake  of  man- 
kind. He  will  be  a  memory  forever  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  freemen  and  in 
the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

His  was  a  true  greatness — a  greatness 
bom  of  constant  courage  and  deathless 
dedication  In  a  cnisade  for  great  ideas 
and  greater  ideals.  Por  his  was  a  soul 
fired  with  a  deep  sense  of  mission  in  the 
endless  and  enduring  struggle  of  his  fel- 
low man — to  achieve  brotherhood 
through  understanding  and  understand- 
ing through  brotherhood.  Though  rec- 
ognizing the  need  for  strong  action  In 
the  name  of  freedom,  he  was  unfailing 
In  his  pursuit  of  peace. 

Believing  that  God's  work  on  earth  is 
"truly  our  own"  he  sought  to  bring  from 
out  of  the  darkness,  light;  from  despair, 
hope;  and  out  of  hatred,  love.  And  so 
he  uttered  wise  words,  did  great  deeds, 
and  suffered  noble  sorrows  for  the  cause 
of  his  country  and  the  world. 

He  asked  of  his  coimtry  only  one 
thing — that  he  might  be  able  to  give:  to 
give  of  himself— and  this  he  did  in  the 
fullest  sense  for  in  Its  cause  he  truly  laid 
down  his  life. 

Though  he  has  fallen,  this  knight  In 
shining  armor,  his  torch  shall  bum 
brightly  and  forever,  and  its  etemal  light 
will  glow  from  generation  to  genera- 
tion— as  a  beacon  lighting  the  way  for 
men  of  good  will. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  assassination  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  on  Friday.  November  22,  1963, 
has  brought  a  time  of  great  sadness  to 
all  Americans.  It  is  a  most  shocking 
thing  to  have  a  man  dedicated  to  public 
service  shot  down  in  the  prime  of  life. 
Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  i>he 
Kennedy  family.  Their  personal  sorrow 
is  shared  by  all  of  us  as  Americans. 

This  Is  a  moment  for  reflection  on  the 
strength  that  is  America.  The  con- 
tinuity that  our  Constitution  provides 
made  the  transition  of  government 
possible.  The  most  fitting  memorial  we 
can  provide  for  President  Kennedy  is  to 
work  together  to  strengthen  this  coun- 
try we  all  love  so  well. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  only 
now  are  we  beginning  to  understand 
what  happened  on  that  cataclysmic  Fri- 
day, the  22d  of  November,  when  violent 
death  removed  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  States  from  his  commanding 
position  in  America  and  the  free  world. 
For  only  now  are  we  beginning  to  emerge 
from  the  numbness  and  the  listlessness 
which  cloaked  so  many  of  our  people  fol- 
lowing the  shock  of  sudden  and  tragic 
death. 

So,  only  now  can  we  begin  to  appre- 
ciate and  define,  with  some  measure  of 
objectivity,  the  extent  of  the  loss  which 
has  befallen  the  Nation  as  a  result  of 
the  assassination  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

And  only  now,  as  events  of  the  past  2 
weeks  slip  Into  focus,  can  we  begin  to 
assess  the  consequences  of  the  murder  of 
a  man  and  a  President  who  attracted 


affection  and  widespread  admiration  and 
also  Inspired  in  others  some  deep  mis- 
givings, but  toward  whom  no  one  could 
remain  indifferent. 

It  Is  fitting,  therefore,  that  we  under- 
take this  task  of  appreciation  and  as- 
sessment here  in  the  Chamber  from 
which  the  youthful  Congressman  began 
his  historic  climb  to  the  height  of  ma- 
ture statesmanship.  At  the  same  time, 
we  owe  it  to  this  man  with  a  sense  of 
history  and  a  respect  for  words  to  see 
him  whole  and  deal  justly  with  the  facts. 
His  life,  I  think,  suggests  that  he  would 
as  quickly  spurn  the  sticky,  the  senti- 
mental, the  emotional  desire  to  canonize 
him,  as  he  would  resent  slander  and  re- 
gret the  failure  to  understand  what  he 
was  trying  to  do. 

What  Is  it  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  our 
country  has  lost  and  what  manner  of 
man  Is  he  whom  we  moum  in  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy?  Others  among 
us  knew  him  personally  far  better  than 
I.  Yet,  since  he  was  preeminently  a  pub- 
lic person — one  who  sought,  enjoyed,  and 
understood  the  public  nature  of  the  office 
he  held  and  who  never  seemed  to  seek 
refuge  from  the  pubhc  spotlight  in  a 
false  claim  to  privacy— the  public  record 
of  what  he  did  and  said — as  well  as  what 
he  did  not  say  or  do — may  provide  us 
with  everything  we  need  to  know,  as  op- 
posed to  everything  we  might  like  to 
know.  On  the  public  record,  therefore, 
it  is  clear  that  the  United  States  has  lost 
a  remarkable  President  and  a  gifted  hu- 
man being.  Whether  or  not  all  agreed 
with  each  of  his  specific  objectives  or  with 
the  means  he  chose  to  achieve  them, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  he  operated  in  the 
best  postwar  and  postdepression  Ameri- 
can tradition  of  seeking  peace  and  jus- 
tice through  national  strength  and  the 
sharing  of  our  national  abundance,  and 
of  promoting  equality  and  opportunity 
here  at  home  through  the  judicious  bal- 
ancing of  private  and  pubhc  activity. 

In  broad  outline,  these  are  national 
aims  which  are  and  have  been  generally 
accepted  by  the  great  majority  of  our 
people,  and  so  President  Kennedy's 
uniqueness  lay  not  so  much  in  making 
these  purposes  his  own  as  in  the  style  and 
spirit  with  which  he  articulated  them 
and  the  way  In  which  he  pursued  them. 
There  was  a  sureness  of  touch  about 
the  way  the  President  managed  the  coun- 
try's  foreign  affairs,  a  coolness  and  con- 
fident poise  under  pressure,  an  impres- 
sive grasp  of  detail  wedded  to  a  deep 
imderstanding  of  this  historic  moment 
and  of  the  limitations  and  opportunities 
which  irifiuenced  the  directions  we  can 
take. 

He  saw  in  the  cool  light  of  reason 
without  sentiment,  both  the  problems 
and  the  promise  of  our  land  and  our 
people.  He  understood  what  we  could  be 
and  do  if  ever  we  could  assure  equality, 
remove  discrimination.  Improve  educa- 
tion, provide  enough  jobs,  protect  the 
unfortunate,  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources, make  our  cities  tnily  habitable, 
and  lift  our  alms  to  match  our  poten- 
tial. We  may  have  differed  at  times 
with  his  strategy,  his  tactics,  or  his  tim- 
ing, but  his  Ideals  had  an  undeniable 
splendor. 
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He  was  no  visionary.  His  dreams — ^If, 
indeed,  they  could  be  called  dreams — 
were  made  of  solid  stuff,  the  product  of 
an  active  intellect,  temp>ered  by  an  acute 
awareness  of  what  at  any  one  time  was 
practicable.  He  was  said  to  have  lacked 
passion  and  fire  and  warmth  and  deep 
feeling.  Possibly  so — but  he  was  strong 
In  the  more  reliable  area  of  the  Intel- 
lect. 

Por  President  Kennedy  was  a  man  of 
Ideas — not  so  much  the  creator  or  the 
imiovator  as  the  appreciator,  the  col-' 
lector,  the  user  of  Ideas.  He  admired 
excellence  and  honored  the  excellent,  and 
ceaselessly  searched  for  both  In  every- 
thing he  did.  He  respected  and  under- 
stood the  political  process  in  all  its  frus- 
tration and  ambiguous  complexity  as  the 
interplay  of  power  and  personality,  the 
essential  means  of  translating  Ideas  Into 
action. 

Conversely,  he  distrusted  the  emo- 
tional, feared  the  Irrational,  and  was  un- 
impressed by  the  cliches  and  platitudes 
of  the  doctrinaire  left  and  right. 

There  was  a  special  fiavor  and  spirit 
about  this  man — restless,  alert  and 
aware,  fresh  and  full  of  vigor,  a  word 
with  which  he  shall  forever  be  identified. 
There  was  grace  too,  and  good  taste.  In 
partnership  with  his  lovely  wife,  he 
Inspired  new  zest  and  hope  in  the  cul- 
tural and  Intellectual  life  of  America 
whose  leaders  and  practitioners  sensed 
his  Interest  and  understanding  and  joy 
in  what  they  were  doing.  A  lot  of  good 
things  happened  In  America  during  the 
Kennedy  years,  Mr.  Speaker,  not  alone 
because  he  distinctly  encouraged  them 
but  because  he  helped  create  an  atmos- 
phere in  which  the  arts  and  science 
and  the  Imagination  could  flourish. 

John  F.  Kennedy  possessed  another 
great  gift,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gift  of  hon- 
esty In  seeing  himself  and  others  as  they 
really  were,  the  rare  ability  to  diminish 
himself  momentarily  from  the  hubbub 
and  confusion  of  the  Presidency  and  look 
at  himself  and  his  associates  In  the  cold 
gray  light  of  objectivity.  He  seemed 
never  to  be  self -satisfied  or  complacent 
and,  despite  the  partisan  nature  of  much 
of  his  Job,  he  could  recognize  the  sin- 
cerity and  perhaps  the  rlghtness  of  many 
who  disagreed  with  his  programs  and 
policies. 

In  the  perspective  of  his  death,  the 
capacity  of  this  young  President  to  grow 
and  mature  has  come  strongly  to  the 
fore.  We  have  been  abruptly  and  per- 
manently denied  the  opportimlty  ever  to 
know  fully  Just  what  kind  of  President  he 
might  have  become.  But  we  have  seen 
the  tremendous  changes  that  trans- 
formed Kennedy  the  campaigner  Into 
Kennedy  the  President.  There  was  his 
greater  awareness  of  the  difficulties  of  his 
office,  his  increasing  recognition  of  the 
need  to  consider  many  and  varied  points 
of  view,  his  developed  understanding  of 
the  limits  as  well  as  the  powers  of  his 
position.  The  tedious  process  of  reach- 
ing rational  decisions  about  public  poli- 
cies and  of  obtaining  consent  to  contro- 
versial proposals  was  rapidly  maturing 
this  gifted  yoimg  man  and  now  we  can 
only  speculate  about  what  he  might  ulti- 
mately have  meant  to  the  Nation  and 
the  world. 


In  all  that  he  was  and  was  becoming. 
President  Kennedy  reflected  the  still 
youthful  quality  of  our  country.  He, 
like  all  of  us,  was  tested  by  the  imending 
problem  brought  by  our  technological 
superiority  and  confounded  by  the 
shrinking  world  we  live  in.  That  his 
urgent  search  for  the  proper  balance 
between  national  security  and  interna- 
tional responsibility,  between  public 
needs  and  private  rights,  was  proceeding 
in  the  right  direction  has  been  certified 
by  the  unprecedented  expressions  of 
grief  and  loss  and  tribute  which  have 
poured  forth  tram  every  comer  of  the 
earth.  People  everywhere  seemed  In- 
stinctively to  regai-d  him  with  hope  and 
trust. 

This  is  what  we  have  lost,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  loss  has  been  a  grievous  one. 

But  In  our  losing  we  have  also  gained. 

We  have  marveled  at  the  gallantry  of 
his  young  widow  who,  in  the  moment  of 
her  greatest  grief,  has  carried  herself 
with  simple  dignity  and  quiet  courage 
and  true  majesty. 

We  have  been  enabled  to  look  into  our 
own  hearts  and  minds  in  this  time  of 
national  tragedy  and  challenged  to  re- 
move the  vestiges  of  bitterness  and  hate 
and  suspicion. 

We  have  been  freed  from  the  freqtient 
distortion  of  the  immediate  and  per- 
mitted to  view  our  recent  past  more 
broadly  and  more  accurately. 

We  have  rediscovered  the  fundamental 
unity  of  our  people  as  they  shared  ex- 
periences of  national  shock  and  mourn- 
ing. 

And  we  have  demonstrated  anew  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  world  the  soundness 
and  stability  of  our  political  institutions 
which  allowed  us  to  make  the  difficult 
transition  of  leadership  with  certainty 
and  sureness. 

In  mourning  the  loss  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  conscious 
chiefly  of  what  he  was  and  what  he 
might  have  been,  but  we  also  have  our- 
selves to  think  of.  To  be  true  to  our- 
selves and  to  our  responsibilities  we  must 
get  about  our  work — the  worlc  to  which 
he  devoted  the  last  full  measure  of  him- 
self. 

Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  orUy  his- 
tory many  years  hence  can  possibly  give 
to  the  story  of  mankind  the  full  and 
accurate  evaluation  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy's  contribution  to  the  freedom 
and  the  peace  of  the  himian  race.  Here 
under  the  pressure  and  the  Immediacy 
of  the  vast  problems  that  confront  us  I 
believe  the  tendency  4s  to  undervalue  the 
full  dimension  of  what  the  late  President 
Kennedy  has  wrought  for  the  good  of  the 
free  world. 

And  this  undervaluation  is  taking 
place  in  spite  of  the  enormous  mountain 
of  feeling  and  sentiment,  bereavement 
and  indignation,  that  is  stirring  in  the 
souls  of  men  everywhere  on  this  earth. 
Por  President  Kennedy  has  effected  a 
series  of  breakthroughs  on  the  brutality 
of  natlMial  and  international  history  bi 
our  time  that  marks  him,  in  my  humble 
judgment,  one  of  the  great  statesmen  of 
American  history. 

The  meaning  of  his  service  as  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  is  not  to  be 
found  wholly  In  a  kind  of  tabulation 


table  of  his  accomplishments  In  terms 
of  so  many  laws  passed,  and  so  many 
goals  actually  attained  In  all  their  com- 
pleteness. The  meaning  of  his  service 
rather,  as  I  see  It,  Is  In  the  enormous 
strides  Into  the  future  that  seemed  im- 
possible until  he  came  along  and  that 
plowed  new  grotmd  for  a  relatively  peace- 
ful world  of  peace  and  prosperity. 

Nor  was  his  service  lacking  in  for- 
midableness  in  the  area  of  actual  legis- 
lation on  the  statute  books,  and  actual 
negotiations  for  peace  on  the  interna- 
tional stage  where  the  lives  of  tens  and 
hundreds  of  miUlons  of  peojile  were 
involved.  Even  in  the  cold  terms  of 
bookkeeping  and  statistics  the  hard  facts 
show  that  in  1961  in  the  first  year  of  the 
Kennedy  administration  Congress  passed 
no  less  than  154  major  laws,  laws  that 
In  their  totality  had  a  profound  effect 
on  the  American  economy  and  the  Amer- 
ican way  of  life  aloiig  progressive  lines. 
In  the  second  year  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration Congress  passed  148  major 
laws — that  was  a  year  ago  in  1962.  And 
in  the  first  6  months  of  1963  this  Con- 
gress passed  scHne  29  major  laws. 

This  record,  looked  at  through  any 
manner  of  microscope,  critically  or  with 
applause,  may  be  said  objectively  to  con- 
stitute on  the  whole  sm  accomplishment 
of  the  first  magnitude.  The  Kennedy 
administration  was  a  working  adminis- 
tration. It  was  a  working  administra- 
tion that  sought,  as  the  President's  per- 
sonality revealed,  to  achieve  Its  ends  by 
calmness,  by  reason,  by  persuasion,  and 
by  good  humor.  Occasiorially  under  the 
pressure  of  Immense  human  and  ma- 
terial forces  strong  tactics  were  on- 
ployed  to  forward  what  seemed  to  the 
administration  a  vital  and  significant 
goal. 

But  the  meaning  in  all  its  aspects  of 
the  personality  of  a  man  like  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  was  such  as  to  win  him 
approbation,  even  affection,  and  supp<Mt 
in  many  quarters  both  el  home  and 
abroad. 

At  home,  even  In  the  area  of  business 
where  some  hostility  was  said  to  exist 
and  an  area  with  which  I  have  same 
familiarity,  the  Keimedy  personality 
acted — as  I  look  back — Uke  the  balm  of 
Oilead.  This  does  not  mean  that  there 
was  a  state  always  of  imtamished  har- 
mony but  It  does  mean  that  the  Presi- 
dent felt  it  his  duty  to  uphold  the  dignity 
of  the  White  House.  And  this  he  did 
splendidly  and  magnificently  and  with 
great  aplomb.  And  then  in  the  sphere 
of  practicality  the  President  did  for  busi- 
ness, in  my  judgment  through  the  regu- 
lar executive  channels,  as  much  as  he 
did  for  any  other  segment  of  American 
life  and  the  American  economy.  And  his 
whole  heart  and  his  whole  soul  was  de- 
voted to  the  American  people.  He  him- 
self, shortly  before  he  was  felled  by  the 
assassin's  bullets,  d^ineated  his  service 
to  business  and  contiguoiis  areas.  He 
said: 

We  have  liberalized  depreclaticm  guide- 
lines  to  grant  more  indlvi«hial  flolbmty,  re- 
duced our  farm  surploM*,  reducMl  trmoMpor- 
tatlon  taxes,  eatabUahed  a  private  corporation 
to  manage  our  satellite  oonununleatlon  sys- 
tem, increased  the  role  of  American  business 
In  the  development  of  less  developed  ootm- 
trl«8.  and  propoMd  to  the  Congreas  a  sharp 
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raductlon  in  oorponite  m  well  as  peraonal 
Income  taxes,  and  a  major  de-regulaUon  of 
tranaportetton. 

When  I  My  the  "balm  of  Oilead"  I 
can  tmaglne  no  more  soothing  k>tlon 
than  these  practical  measures  for  the 
alleviation  of  the  problems  of  our  busi- 
ness community.  They  were  definite. 
They  were  concise.  They  had  the  qxiallty 
of  touching  problems  at  specific  points 
and  correcting  situations  that  called  for 
more  enlightened  legislative  and  execu- 
tive treatment.  Except  for  pending  legis- 
lation— not  abandoned  legislation — 
pending  legislation,  this  proved  an  Im- 
mensely effective  program  and  history 
will  so  honor  it. 

Yet  this  Is — all  of  It— hardly  more 
than  a  fragment  of  the  work  that  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  actually  put  In  for  the 
good  of  our  country,  the  good  of  the  free 
world,  the  good  of  mankind  now  and  for 
posterity.  Will  mankind  ever  forget. 
both  this  generation  and  generations  to 
come,  Uie  skillful  and  adroit,  the  human 
and  the  wise,  handling  of  the  Cuban 
situation  by  President  Kennedy?  Of 
course  the  Kremlin  backed  down  and 
was  stopped  and  of  course  Khrushchev 
retreated. 

But  the  sensitive  and  careful  handling 
of  this  Incredible  potential  world  bomb 
Is  a  tribute  to  statesmanship  that  comes 
close  to  the  highest  order  of  human 
genius.  That  fateful  October  in  1962  put 
all  the  quallUes  of  the  President  to  the 
supreme  test.  The  President  ordered  a 
blockade  that  meant  halting  the  Soviet 
Navy  at  sea  and  that  could  bring  man- 
kind to  the  day  of  doom.  We  had  nu- 
clear missiles  at  our  very  doorstep  and 
these  had  to  be  removed. 

The  finesse  of  the  Kennedy  manage- 
ment of  the  problem  was  such  as  to  per- 
mit the  pride  of  the  Soviets  to  effect  their 
evacuation  of  missiles  from  Cuba  with- 
out too  much  injury  to  their  self-esteem. 
The  main  object  was  freedom  for  man- 
kind and  an  end  to  the  threat  of  nuclear 
enemy  proximity  to  American  shores. 
But  the  almost  equal  companion  goal  of 
the  Kennedy  strategy  was  to  make  it 
possible  for  the  aggressive  forces  in  the 
Soviet  Union  to  be  so  handled  from 
Washington  as  to  provide  them  with  a 
path  out  of  the  dilemma  short  of  war. 
And  of  course  history  knows  with  what 
success  this  was  accomplished. 

There  was  another  confrontation  of  al- 
most equal  peril  in  1961  when  President 
Kennedy  made  sure  that  the  Soviets 
would  not  again  cut  off  Allied  access  to 
Berlin  In  the  Ught  of  the  threat  presented 
by  the  East  Berlin  waU.  The  President, 
as  has  so  often  been  noted,  shipped 
highly  mobUe  troops  into  the  disputed 
area  and  assigned  his  eminently  compe- 
tent Vice  President— Lyndon  Johnson— 
to  the  Berlin  crisis  to  reassure  the  Ger- 
man people  and  the  free  world  of  the 
sincerity  and  the  firmness  of  our  intent. 
And  of  course  history  knows  with  what 
success  the  Presidents  ends  were  accom- 
plished. 

It  is  in  the  very  fact  of  this  background 
of  crucial  confrontations,  bringing  the 
two  greatest  powers  on  earth  to  the  very 
verge  of  war,  that  President  Kennedy 
and  his  administration  put  over  the  now 
historic  nuclear  test  ban  treaty.     This 
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may  go  down  as  the  prime  achievement 
of  his  life.  Should  the  Soviet  Union  fall 
to  live  up  to  Its  commitments  on  a 
matter  of  such  immense  moral  and 
human  significance,  for  itself  as  weU  as 
the  whole  world,  it  will  forever  expose  It- 
self to  the  suspicion,  the  contempt  and 
the  distrust  of  the  human  race,  of  all 
political  faiths  and  all  forms  of  govem- 
xnent.  it  seems  incredible  to  me  that 
this  treaty  will  not  hold. 

What  the  President  has  left  behind  for 
this  generation,  apart  from  his  achieve- 
ments in  domestic  legislation  and  foreign 
diplomacy.   Is  the  example  of   a  great 
and  a  good  man.     He  delighted  in  the 
Presidency  and  in  his  family.    He  exuded 
faith  in  the  good  things  of  life  and  he 
was  a  man  of  religion.    The  whole  world 
came  to  his  funeral,  so  to  speak,  and 
the  honor  that  was  conferred  upon  hiwi 
in   death    refiected   prestige    upon    the 
whole  of  his  record  as  a  President  and 
his  qualities  as  a  man.    We  will  never 
forget  the  poise  and  the  dignity  of  the 
widow  through  this  unspeakable  calam- 
ity.   Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  see  the  mantle 
fall  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  gifted  and 
competent  President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, who  is  raising  our  hopes  and  lifting 
our  hearts,  we  can  reflect  upon  the  in- 
herently tough  structure  of  our  Govern- 
ment,  but  nothing— just   nothing— can 
expunge  the  feeling  of  irretrievable  loss 
in  the  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Mr.   RIEHLMAN.     Mr.   Speaker,   the 
tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy  was 
a  shocking  event  to  the  whole  Nation 
and  to  those  of  us  who  served  with  him 
in  Congress. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  elected  to  his 
first  post  of  national  responsibility  the 
same  year  I  was.  We  both  arrived  in 
Congress  in  1947. 

I  worked  with  him  and  I  respected 
him.  He  labored  diligently  for  the  peo- 
ple of  his  congressional  district  and,  I 
am  sure,  served  them  well. 

His  great  drive  and  interest  elevated 
him  to  the  Senate  and  then  the  Presi- 
dency, the  highest  position  Americans 
can  bestow  on  their  political  leaders. 

He  was  devoted  to  the  philosophy  and 
the  causes  he  believed  in  and  he  gave 
unsparingly  of  himself  to  attain  his 
goals. 

It  Is  a  sad  day  indeed  when  a  com- 
paraUvely  young  man  is  struck  down  in 
the  prime  of  life  by  an  unbalanced,  self- 
appointed  executioner.  And,  especially 
sorrowful  is  the  loss  to  his  devoted  wife 
and  his  UtUe  children. 

President  Kennedy's  death  Is  a  loss  to 
the  Nation  and  the  entire  world. 

I  extend  to  his  family  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  in  these  days  of  their  bereave- 
ment. 

Mr.  TOLL.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  fitting. 
I  believe,  to  include  in  this  particular 
Issue  of  the  Congressional  Record  a  res- 
olution adopted  December  2,  1963.  In  the 
Senate  of  Pennsylvania.  The  resolution. 
which  memorializes  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States  to  declare  November  22  as 
President  Kennedy  Memorial  Day.  is  as 
follows: 

RasoLunoH 

The  22cl  day  of  November  wUl  go  down  in 
history  as  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that 
the  people  of  the  world  were  thrown  into 


deep  sorrow  upon  hearing  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  Prealdent  John  F.  Kennedy. 

It  was  a  day  of  sadness  for  all  and  wUl 
Unger  In  the  minds  of  mankind  for  many 
years  to  come. 

It  would  be  most  fitting  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  SUtes  to  set  aside  November  22 
of  each  year  as  a  day  when  the  people  of  our 
Nation  can  rededlcate  themselves  to  the 
Ideals  which  were  set  forth  by  o\ir  36th  Presi- 
dent; therefore  be  It 

Resolved.  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialise  the  Con- 
gress  of  the  United  States  to  declare  Novem- 
ber  22  as  President  Kennedy  Memorial  Dav 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Represenutlves  and  Prealdent  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  In  Washington,  D.C  as  well 
as  each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  Serial 
No.  9.  Introduced  by  Senators  William  J 
Lane  and  James  S.  Berger  on  behalf  of  the 
entire  membership  of  the  Senate  and  adopted 
by  the  Senate  of  Pennsylvania  the  2d  dav 
of  December  1963. 

Mauc  OttrxLL,  Jr., 
Secretary.  Senate  of  PeriTisylvanta. 

Mr.PINDLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  trag- 
ic  death  of  President  Kennedy  had  un- 
usual meaning  for  the  district  I  repre- 
sent. My  district,  the  20th  Illinois,  is 
the  heart  of  the  land  of  Lincoln  It 
includes  Springfield.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
home.  It  Includes  the  countryside  Un- 
cohi  traveled  as  a  youth  and  as  a  coun- 
try lawyer.  It  includes  a  city.  Quincy 
where  one  of  the  famous  Lincoln-Doug- 
las debates  occurred.  Virtually  aU  this 
area  was  in  the  district  which  Lincoln 
once  represented  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

And  so.  the  people  of  this  area  know 
better  than  most  the  sorrow  that  comes 
when  a  President  of  the  United  States 
is  slain. 

Ninety-eight  years  ago  Springfield 
knew  the  sorrow  of  bringing  home  for 
final  rest  the  remains  of  President  Lln- 
cola  And  today  Springfield  mourns 
anew.  President  Lincoln— like  President 
Kennedy— was  killed  in  the  prime  of  his 
life  and  in  the  prime  of  his  service  to 
his  coimtry  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

Springfield  had  sent  young  Lincoln 
to  Congress  and  had  seen  his  rise  to  na- 
tional fame  in  the  debates  over  slavery 
On  February  11,  1861.  the  citizens  of 
Springfield  received  Lincoln's  affection- 
ate fareweU,  as  the  President-elect  en- 
tered the  train  that  was  to  take  him  to 
the  White  House.  Pour  years  later  he 
returned  to  Springfield  in  a  coflln. 

The  Illinois  State  Journal  of  Spring- 
field reported  the  news  of  Lincoln's  rise 
to  fame— and  the  news  of  his  tragic 
death.    Lincoln  wrote: 

The  Journal  paper  was  my  friend,  and  of 
course  Its  editors  the  same. 

The  same  newspaper  reported  the  news 
of  Kennedy's  rise  to  fame — and  the  news 
of  his  tragic  death.  The  present-day 
publisher  of  the  Journal,  Jack  Heintz 
spoke  for  all  in  the  Land  of  Uncoln 
when  he  cried  out  with  these  words: 

What  kind  of  a  man  U  this?  At  1  pjn.  I 
look  out  my  window  at  a  street  Christmas 
decoration  which  u  now  black.  A  man  has 
died  at  the  hands  of  a  madman.  The  skies 
are  darkened  by  a  drUallng  rain  which  echoes 
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my  despair.  What  manner  of  man  Is  this 
who  would  differ  so  violently  with  a  father, 
a  husband,  a  country's  leader  who  would  do 
but  what  he  felt  In  his  heart  was  beet  for 
his  feUow  American,  fellow  man?  May  God 
have  some  mercy  on  bis  soul  to  the  end  of 
his  violent,  misshapen,  and  maniacal  days. 

Yes.  Lincoln's  Springfield,  and  all  In 
the  district  I  represent,  mourn  anew 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
we  have  had  13  days  in  which  to  try  to 
comprehend  and  accept  the  reality  of  the 
incredible  tragedy  of  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy.  Yet.  it  still  re- 
mains beyond  our  grasp.  And  no  doubt 
it  will  remain  so  untU  the  history  of  our 
country  is  forgotten. 

My  own  feelings  and  thoughts  are 
echoed  in  the  sorrow  and  sense  of  loss 
shared  by  my  fellow  citizens  of  the  Sixth 
Congressional  District  of  Michigan  as  ex- 
pressed In  two  editorials  which  I  placed 
in  the  Record  last  Wednesday.  Novem- 
ber 27. 

Today  I  would  but  add  to  those  senti- 
ments the  thoughts  of  David  Lawrence, 
appearing  in  the  December  3  Issue  of 
UB.  News  L  World  Report,  as  they  strike 
me  as  being  both  fitting  and  proper  and 
worthy  of  recording  on  this  memorial 
occasion. 

The  iNCKBOtBtE  Tragedy 
(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  American  people  and  the  peoples  of 
the  whole  world  mourn  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy. 

For  the  assassin's  bullet  ended  the  life  of 
a  young  man  whose  sincerity  of  purpose, 
dedication  to  duty,  and  devotion  to  what  he 
believed  was  right  characterized  his  service 
to  the  United  States.  Even  as  he  had  re- 
sponded to  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  and  had 
ridden  happily  in  an  open  automobile 
through  the  streets  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  he  re- 
flected the  confidence  of  a  man  with  faith  in 
his  fellow  citizens. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  insane  impulse 
which  caused  a  despicable  Individual  to  de- 
stroy the  President  of  this  great  country? 
Americans,  regardless  of  party  or  faction,  be- 
lieve In  morality  and  In  respect  for  human 
life. 

Three  times  before  In  American  history  a 
President  has  been  killed  while  In  office — 
Abraham  Uncoln,  James  A.  Garfield,  and 
William  McKlnley.  In  each  Instance,  In- 
dividuals of  an  erratic  or  unbalanced  men- 
tality were  responsible.  This  strange  hand  of 
fate  has  taken  from  the  White  House  foxir 
men  of  dedicated  character.  It  Is  difficult 
to  understand  these  tragic  events  In  our  his- 
tory. For  as  a  President  Is  removed  from 
this  mortal  life  In  a  few  minutes,  there 
emerges  a  feeling  that  life  and  sudden  death, 
even  In  high  office,  are  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  our  finite  minds. 

We  do  know  that  every  year  the  number 
of  crimes  ccwnmltted  by  deranged  Individuals 
Is  Increasing.  Can  we  not  devise  some  means 
of  detecting  in  advance  the  symptoms  of 
such  behavior  In  our  society? 

The  Secret  Service  has  grappled  with  this 
problem  for  decades.  Observation  of  the 
houses  and  buildings  along  a  parade  route. 
Inspection  In  advance,  and  a  multitude  ot 
bodyguards  close  at  band  have  evidently  pro- 
vided no  sure  preventive. 

It  was  during  a  theater  performance  In 
Washington,  on  the  night  of  April  14.  1865, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  sitting  In  the  Presi- 
dential box.  was  shot  by  an  erratic  Individual, 
who  was  subsequently  killed  for  his  crime 
by  soldiers  In  pursuit  of  him. 

James  A.  Garfield  was  shot  by  a  disap- 
pointed offlceseeker  as  he  was  entering  tlie 
railroad  station  In  Washington  on  July  3. 
1881.    His  assailant  was  hanged. 
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William  McKlnley  was  shot  by  a  man  who 
came  up  to  shake  hands  with  him  after  a 
Presidential  speech  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position In  Bufl:alo  on  September  6,  1901. 
The  revolver  was  concealed  beneath  a  Wg 
handkerchief  and  thus  escaped  notice.  The 
assassin,  an  anarchist,  was  electrocuted. 

These  happenings  cast  a  cloud  of  gloom 
over  the  whole  of  oiu-  country.  But  some- 
how we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  forestall 
such  Incidents. 

One  wonders  whether  Presidents  will  ven- 
ture hereafter  to  make  public  appearances 
except  In  halls  and  audltorliuns  under  tight 
security  g\iard.  But  our  Presidents  have 
been  brave  men  who  seem  to  feel  that  they 
must  go  before  the  people  and  take  the  risks 
that  come  with  the  duties  of  high  office. 

John  P.  Kennedy  had  that  spirit  of  bravery 
and  felt  that  he  must  see  the  people  fre- 
quently, without  regard  to  danger.  On  these 
pages  In  1969  there  was  printed  a  detailed 
story  of  Lieutenant  Kennedy's  heroic  exploits 
as  commander  of  a  PT  boat  In  the  Pacific 
diu-lng  World  War  n.  He  was  never  governed 
by  fear.  His  personal  courage  has  been 
demonstrated  on  more  than  one  occasion. 

Mr.  Kennedy  came  Into  office  at  a  crucial 
time  In  wcM-ld  history  when  emotions  ran 
high  and  differences  of  opinion  on  domestic 
and  foreign  questions  were  deepseated.  But 
no  President  has  tackled  as  many  problems 
and  such  a  variety  of  delicate  and  difficult 
Issues  as  those  Into  which  John  P.  Kennedy 
delved  so  deeply  during  his  34  months  In 
office. 

President  Kennedy  listened  patiently  to 
his  advisers  and  showed  a  remarkable  fa- 
miliarity with  detail.  Perhaps  his  outstand- 
ing characteristic  was  his  readiness  to  listen 
to  the  argumente  of  those  who  disagreed 
with  him.  If  a  resolution  of  differences  were 
possible  so  as  to  lessen  friction  and  Ixlng 
about  an  agreement,  he  consclenUously 
sought  such  a  solution.  He  had  shown  the 
same  attitude  when  he  was  in  the  Senate 
and  In  the  House. 

Mr.  Kennedy  manifested.  In  other  words,  a 
spirit  of  mediation  and  a  desire  to  attain  out 
of  every  controversy  the  maximum  good  for 
the  public.  For  he  adopted  again  and  again 
the  maximum  that  "half  a  loaf  Is  better  than 
none." 

In  world  affairs,  Mr.  Kennedy  exhibited  a 
rare  quality  of  patience  and  restraint 
Whatever  setbacks  his  administration  may 
have  encountered  around  the  world,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  tried  his  utmost  to  preserve 
peace  for  his  country  while  maintaining  the 
military  strength  so  necessary  to  deter  an 
enemy. 

It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  our  President  is 
dead  at  46.  It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that  this 
man  who  sought  so  earnestly  to  serve  hU 
country  should  be  cut  down  In  the  prime  of 

This  Is  an  incredible  tragedy. 

Mr.  SCHWEIKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I 
looked  up  at  the  Capitol  dome  froni  the 
rotunda  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mrs. 
John  P.  Kennedy  to  come  for  her  hus- 
band's body.  I  could  not  help  but  think  of 
the  thousands  of  people  who  passed  im- 
der  this  great  dome  to  pay  their  respects 
In  that  brief  space  of  time  from  Simday 
afternoon  until  Monday  morning  while 
the  President  lay  In  state. 

In  a  sense,  it  was  ironic  that  so  short  a 
time  had  been  available  for  these  many 
people  to  view  the  President's  body,  be- 
cause It  was  symbolic  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  so  little  time  available  on  earth 
for  John  P.  Kennedy  to  accomplish  his 
work.  He  served  only  2  years  and  10 
months  as  President  of  the  United 
States  and  lived  only  46  years.  There 
was  so  much  to  do  for  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  so  Uttle  time  In  which  to  do  it. 


And  then,  later  that  same  day,  as  my 
wife  and  I  awaited  the  arrival  of  the  fu- 
neral cortege  at  Arlington  Cemetery,  I 
could  not  help  but  think  once  again  of 
the  sad  tragedy  of  it  all. 

Immediately  after  the  President's  body 
was  carried  past  us  at  Arlington  Ceme- 
tery, a  large  group  of  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ers of  the  free  world  walked  within  a  few 
steps  of  where  we  were  standing,  to  pay 
their  last  respects  to  the  President. 

One  could  not  help  but  be  Impressed 
with  this  great  assemblage  of  free  world 
leaders  who  thought  so  much  of  our  late 
President  to  pay  their  personal  tribute  in 
this  dramatic  and  unique  way.  Never  in 
modem  time  had  so  many  leaders  of  the 
free  world  been  assembled  in  such  a  short 
time.  No  doubt  this  in  Itself  was  prob- 
ably the  greatest  tribute  that  President 
Kennedy  could  receive  from  his  contem- 
poraries. 

This  assemblage  demonstrated  the 
great  respect  and  admiration  which  they 
held  for  the  youngest  President  of  the 
United  States  ever  to  be  elected  to  this 
Important  ofQce. 

Another  remembrance  of  this  tragedy 
hit  deeply  within  me  as  I  glanced  up  f  rwn 
his  grave  to  see  that  striking  giant,  Air 
Force  1,  pay  its  last  respects  by  flying 
low  over  his  grave  and  dip  its  wing  as  a 
final  tribute  to  its  great  Chief. 

All  of  these  sad  experiences  made  me 
wonder  how  such  a  horrible  tragedy 
could  have  befallen  our  country  during 
these  enlightened  times.  It  gave  me 
pause  to  reflect  on  this  dastardly  act. 

Our  system  of  government  is  based  on 
a  differing  of  opinicms.  Such  a  diver- 
gence is  healthy  and  necessary  In  our 
Republic,  but  fanatical  extremism  which 
engenders  bitterness  and  hatred  in  de- 
praved minds  cannot  only  take  the  life 
of  a  President  but  the  life  of  our  country 
as  well. 

While  I  have  not  always  agreed  with 
President  Kennedy.  I  admired  his  articu- 
lation of  ideas,  his  devotion  to  duty,  his 
strong  leadership,  and  his  exercise  of 
responsibility. 

My  wife  and  I  join  with  millions  of 
Americans  in  mourning  the  death  of  our 
President  and  extend  to  his  family  our 
deepest  sympathy  in  their  tragic  loss— a 
loss  that  will  be  felt  throughout  the 
world. 

Mrs.  KELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
hamlet,  town,  and  city  across  the  land. 
for  the  past  14  days,  the  people  of  our 
Nation  have  paid  their  respects  and 
their  tribute  to  our  late  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy.  In  the  lonely  reaches  of 
their  hearts,  in  the  privacy  of  their 
homes,  and  in  public  gatherings,  they 
have  mourned  the  passing  of  a  leader 
who,  in  a  brief  span  of  less  than  3  years 
had  left  his  Indelible  imprint  upon  the 
course  of  our  national  history. 

We  are  met  today  to  record  those 
sentiments — our  personal  feelings  and 
those  of  our  constituents — in  the  perma- 
nent Record  of  congressional  proceed- 
ings. I  speak,  therefore,  not  only  for 
myself  but  also  for  the  people  of  the  12th 
Congressional  District  of  New  York, 
whom  I  represent  here.  And  In  ao  do- 
ing. I  want  to  vc^ce  the  sorrow  and 
anguish  which  fill  our  hearts.  The 
death    of    President    Kennedy    was    a 
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tragedy  for  each  of  us  and  for  our  Na- 
tion. In  a  larsrer  sense,  It  was  also  a 
traffedy  for  the  cause  of  hiiman  freedom 
throughout  the  world. 

President  Keiuie<:b^  belonged  not  only 
to  us  and  to  the  present,  but  also  to  the 
world  and  to  the  future.  In  his  person 
he  combined  some  of  the  best  charac- 
teristics of  the  many  natlonaMty  strains 
which  comprise  our  great  Nation.  He 
was  conscious  of  the  spiritual,  cultural, 
economic,  and  political  values  of  coun- 
tries whose  birth  predates  that  of  our 
own  Nation. 

He  was  even  more  deeply  steeped  in 
that  rare  blending  of  different  cult\iral 
heritages  achieved  In  the  United  States 
which  we  know  as  the  American  tradi- 
tion. In  addressing  himself  to  the  prob- 
lems of  oxiT  day,  in  shaping  the  policies 
and  the  goals  of  the  Government  which 
he  headed,  he  drew  on  both.  He  em- 
braced the  highest  Ideals  of  Western, 
Judeo-Chrlstlan  clvtllratlon.  And  he 
was  loyal  to  the  institutions  and  the  tra- 
ditions which  our  unique  experiment  In 
human  freedom  and  democracy  pro- 
duced upon  the  American  soil.  Thus, 
while  serving  his  country,  he  served 
mankind. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy  worked 
for,  and  died  for,  the  implementation  of 
the  principles  of  human  dignity.  Justice, 
and  freedom.  He  fought  against  the  de- 
nial of  the  basic  hvmian  rights  to  people 
everywhere.  It  is  now  up  to  us  to  con- 
tinue the  task  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to- 
day to  the  attainment  of  these  principles 
so  that  he  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

My  prayers  at  this  time  are  for  Mrs. 
John  P.  Kennedy.  I  pray  that  God  will 
send  to  her  His  choicest  blessings  to  help 
her  carry  this  cross — the  death  of  her  be- 
loved hiisband.  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  first 
time  I  met  John  P.  Kennedy  was,  rather 
signlflcanUy,  In  the  White  House.  We 
were  invited  by  President  Truman  to  the 
White  House  in  the  fall  of  1946  as  young 
Democratic  nominees  to  the  Congress. 
Mr.  Truman  wished  to  give  us  a  bit  of 
encouragement  and  a  rotmd  of  picture 
taking  before  the  November  elections. 
This  was  my  very  first  contact  with  any 
of  the  future  young  Members  of  the  80th 
Congress. 

Chi  that  September  day,  I  remember 
well  meeting  John  Kennedy  for  the  first 
time.  I  was  in4>ressed  then  with  his 
friendly  manner  and  warm  disarming 
smile.  He  was  a  bit  shy  and  slightly 
gaunt  from  wartime  service  in  the  Pa- 
cific and  from  a  tough  rough-and-tum- 
ble Boston  campaign.  Kennedy  at  that 
time  moved  cautiously  and  somewhat 
awkwardly  In  high  political  circles.  At 
that  time  he  was  and  kxAed  like  a  kid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  time  I  saw  John 
Kennedy  was  late  last  August,  again  in 
the  White  House,  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  My  mother  had  never 
met  any  President,  and  Mr.  K«medy 
very  graciously  granted  us  an  awwint- 
raent.  The  President  came  out  al<Hie 
and  met  us  in  the  Cabinet  room.  My 
mother.  Mrs.  Dom,  and  <me  of  my  sons. 
Jennings,  were  with  me.  The  President 
remonstrated  with  me  for  not  bringing 


all  of  my  five  children  and  twice  asked 
about  my  yoimger  boy,  Johnson,  age 
3.  whom  some  of  the  neighbors  called 
John  John  because  of  a  reaemblance  to 
the  President's  son.  My  mother,  who 
had  seven  boys  in  World  War  U,  offered 
the  President  her  sons  again,  if  needed, 
in  Berlin.  Cuba,  or  throughout  the  world. 
The  President's  smile  vanished,  and  he 
expressed  the  hope  they  would  never  be 
needed.  The  President  asked  us  to  come 
into  his  office  and  told  about  the  desk, 
a  gift  from  Queen  Victoria,  and  other 
items  in  the  office.  Then  we  talked 
about  John  C.  Calhoun,  demson  College* 
and  football 

The  President  went  into  Mrs.  Lincoln's 
office  and  asked  for  five  fountain  pens 
with  his  autograph  which  he  personally 
gave  to  our  son,  Jennings,  for  each  of  my 
children.  It  was  awfully  quiet  in  the 
White  House  that  day  and  strangely 
lonely.  The  President  followed  us  rather 
wistfully  and  seemed  not  to  want  us  to 
leave.  He  asked  about  the  South  and 
about  the  ct»nlng  campaign.  I  observed 
he  was  no  longer  the  kid  I  had  met  that 
day  In  September  1948.  He  was  a  grown 
man  at  last  In  the  flower  and  bloom  of 
manhood.  He  was  heavier,  filled  out,  and 
more  handsome  with  a  becoming  gray- 
Ishness  around  the  temples.  He  was  con- 
fident, sure  of  himself,  and  looked  like  a 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Between  that  first  meeting  in  1948  and 
the  one  last  August.  I  talked  with  Jack 
Keimedy  many  times.  I  saw  him  upon 
social  occasions.  I  saw  him  on  the  floor 
of  the  House,  and  I  noticed  for  the  first 
time  the  Jabbing  forefinger  so  character- 
istic of  his  speaking  style. 

I  remember  a  long  talk  alone  with  him 
during  the  Korean  war  In  the  Imperial 
Hotel  In  Tokyo,  Japan.     He  had  just 
flown  in  from  a  conference  with  Nehru 
in  India.     Kennedy  that  day  expressed 
grave  concern  about  the  Par  East  and 
the  advances  of  communism.     He  was 
fearful  the  United  States  was  creating  a 
dollar  image  rather  than  an  image  of 
freedom,  good  will,  and  individual  liberty. 
I   remember   appearing   with   Repre- 
sentative Kennedy  as  a  rather  nervous 
witness  before  the  vitriolic  Tom  Con- 
nally  who  was  serving  as  chairman  of  a 
Joint  Senate  Omunittee  of  the  Pbrelgn 
Relations  and  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tees on  the  question  of  troops  to  Europe. 
I    remember    his    pushing    through    a 
crowded  White  House  reception  last  win- 
ter to  assure  Mrs.   Dom   and  me  the 
stories  in  the  New  York  Times  and  Wall 
Street  Journal  were  untrue  about  my  be- 
ing placed  on  his  purge  list.    He  assured 
me  I  was  on  no  purge  list  of  his — that 
we  might  differ  on  certain  Issues  but  we 
would  always  be  friends. 

John  Kennedy  is  gone.  He  was 
stricken  down  by  a  misguided,  deranged, 
Marxist  assassin — one  who  in  his  warped 
mind  was  a  follower  of  Fidel  Castro  and 
his  Ingenious  schemes  to  subvert  the 
Western  World. 

Washington  will  never  be  the  same 
to  me.  President  Kennedy  represented 
an  era^the  era  of  television  in  politics 
for  the  first  time,  the  era  of  downtown 
parades  in  open  convertibles,  the  era  of 
political  glamour. 


John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  an  In- 
teUectual.  He  was  brilliant.  He  was 
well-groomed,  well-mannered,  and  cul- 
tured. He  was  gracious  and  hospitable. 
He  loved  the  typical  American.  He  was 
a  man  of  humility  and  charm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
my  President  and  my  Commander  in 
Chief.  He  was  a  man  of  uiuiaestionable 
integrity,  and  patriotism.  He  loved  the 
United  States  and  all  of  its  people.  I 
will  miss  him  so  long  as  I  live. 

Mrs.  Dom  joins  me  in  my  most  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  his 
lovely  children,  and  to  his  mother,  father, 
brothers,  and  sisters. 

Mr.  OSMERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  what  is 
there  to  say?  All  of  us  who  served  here 
with  John  Pitagerald  Kennedy  have  suf- 
fered a  great  personal  loss. 

While  we  all  must  die.  what  a  tragedy 
it  is  that  this  wonderful  man  should  be 
taken  from  us  in  the  prime  of  life  and 
under  such  dreadful  circumstances. 

It  matters  not  what  our  political  be- 
liefs may  be  in  a  time  like  this,  l^iose 
of  us  who  knew  him  have  lost  a  good  and 
noble  friend  and  the  Nation  has  lost 
an  outstanding  leader. 

It  is  my  sincere  conviction  that  he 
would  want  us  to  move  forward  toward 
solving  the  Nation's  problems  without 
breaking  step. 

Once  again,  in  this  hour  of  our  mourn- 
ing, we  can  thank  the  founders  of  our 
Nation  for  their  wisdom  in  providing  for 
the  orderly  transfer  of  Executive  power 
in  our  Constitution.  We  can  also  be 
thankful  that  our  new  President.  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  is  a  man  of  known  ability 
and  vast  experience. 

Mr.  FRTWDFJ.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
no  words  which  can  adequately  express 
our  profound  grief  at  the  sudden  and 
tragic  death  of  our  beloved  President, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Persons 
much  more  eloquent  than  I  have  tried 
to  express  their  sentiments  and  those 
of  our  Nation  in  these  dark  hours,  but 
what  can  we  say  that  will  do  Justice  to 
the  man? 

Although  bom  to  great  wealth,  raised 
amid  gracious  and  cultural  surroundings, 
and  educated  at  America's  oldest  and 
most  renowned  institutions,  he  sought 
not  a  life  of  ease  and  leisure,  but  a  life 
completely  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
his  country  and  his  fellow  mtm.  It  is 
not  only  we  in  America  who  mourn  his 
loss.  The  whole  world  is  enveloped  In 
grief  because  this  great  champion  of 
the  people  has  been  snatched  from  our 
midst,  and  to  our  everlasting  shame,  by 
an  assassin's  bullet. 

Public  service  was  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy's  calling.  To  us  here  in  the 
House  of  Representatives,  where  he 
served  for  6  years,  he  was  a  source  of 
inspiration.  When  he  was  later  elected 
to  the  Senate  from  his  native  State  of 
Massachusetts,  we  recognized  full  well 
that  here  was  a  man  of  destiny,  which 
subsequent  events  proved. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  man  of 
this  century.  In  his  brief  term  as  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  he  made  an 
indelible  mark  on  the  history  of  our  time. 
We  will  remember  him  as  a  distinguished 
champion  for  peace  in  the  world.    The 
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tragedy  of  his  loss  is  Increased  because 
he  was  taken  from  us  at  the  very  time 
when  he  was  contributing  the  most  any 
man  could  to  the  cause  of  world  peace. 
He  understood  the  need  of  our  time  to 
transform  Ideals  into  reality  and  he  mag- 
nificently began  the  long  and  difficult 
task  of  accomplishing  this  objective. 

He  reminded  all  Americans  of  the  great 
principles  that  liberty  could  not  be 
cheaply  preserved.  That  vigilance  and 
the  willingness  to  make  personal  sacri- 
fice are  the  eternal  price  to  be  paid  for 
freedom.  He  set  an  example  for  cour- 
age and  sacrifice.  He  showed  us  that 
Americans  must  always  be  willing  to  shed 
their  own  blood  to  preserve  those  things 
which  we  hold  sacred:  Freedom,  liberty, 
and  independence. 

Because  the  Ufe  of  President  John 
Kennedy  has  been  so  senselessly  and 
tragically  cut  short,  our  Nation  has  been 
crueUy  deprived  of  part  of  its  greatness 
and  the  life  of  every  American  is  now 
poorer.  With  his  death,  a  very  precious 
part  of  each  of  us  has  died. 

President  Kennedy's  inspiration,  his 
tremendous  courage,  his  integrity  and 
the  warmth  of  his  feeling  for  his  feUow 
man  will  be  a  beacon  to  those  of  us  who 
share  his  convictions.  And  his  hopes  for 
the  future  of  our  Nation.  For  I  believe 
he  has  left  us  with  an  inspiration  that 
will  serve  throughout  our  own  lifetime, 
and  our  children's  and  for  generations 
to  come.  He  inspired  us  to  achieve  great- 
ness as  a  nation  and  good  will  and  un- 
derstanding as  a  people.  He  lit  the  lamp 
of  peace  and  he  showed  us  that  the  most 
noble  and  courageous  thing  a  mighty  na- 
tion can  do  Is  to  attempt  to  find  peace, 
with  honor,  for  all  men. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  own  life  was  the  great- 
est example  of  unselfish  and  devoted 
service  to  his  coimtry.  He  was  truly  a 
man  of  greatness.  He  imderstood  both 
the  terrible  perils  and  the  magnificent 
promises  of  our  times  and  he  inspired 
greatness  in  all  Americans.  He  often  re- 
minded us  that  actions,  and  not  mere 
words,  will  be  history's  measure  of  this 
generation  of  Americans.  He  urged 
Americans  to  give,  rather  than  take  from 
their  country.  In  the  cause  of  his  coun- 
try he  gave  all  that  any  man  can  give 
to  his  Nation— his  life. 

For  his  efforts  on  behalf  of  our  own 
citizens  and  for  the  benefit  of  suffering 
humanity  throughout  the  world.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  earned  a  lasting 
place  among  the  truly  great  men  of 
history.  Even  though  an  eternal  flame 
was  kindled  at  his  last  earthly  resting 
place,  another  flame  will  forever  burn 
brightly  in  our  Nation's  memory  to  il- 
lumine the  future  course  of  our  leaders 
to  help  achieve  a  world  freed  from  tyr- 
anny, aggression,  senseless  prejudice 
and  bias.  We  can  truly  say  that  the 
world  is  a  better  place  for  all  of  us  be- 
cause of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Perhaps  President  Kennedy's  best 
epitaph  can  be  drawn  from  his  own  state- 
ment that: 

Whether  you  are  clUzens  of  America  or  of 
the  world,  ask  of  lu  the  same  high  standards 
of  strength  and  sacrifice  that  we  shall  ask 
of  you.  With  a  good  conscience  our  only 
sure  reward  with  history,  the  final  Judge  of 


our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land 
we  love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help 
but  knowing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work 
must  be  truly  our  own. 

President  Kennedy  gave  more  to  our 
Nation  than  he  asked  of  us.  He  gave  his 
life,  and  his  sacriflce  Is  our  mandate  to 
carry  on  his  work. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  Libonati]. 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
a  happy  couple  that  received  the  ap- 
plause and  warm  greetings  of  the  friendly 
Texans  all  out  on  the  streets  to  welcome 
them  to  their  city.  It  was  a  gala  day— 
the  weather  was  reflected  in  the  silver 
lined  clouds  with  quivering  streaks  of 
golden  sunshine.  The  parade  of  autos 
moved  on  flanked  by  the  cheering  citi- 
zens. 

Upon  approaching  the  dispersing 
point,  suddenly  a  sharp  crackling  of 
spewed  lead  was  heard,  thrice  echoing 
its  message  of  fatality.  A  lady  moaning 
lament  of  wounded  love  was  seen  caress- 
ing her  mate's  blood-smeared  face — 
head  bleeding,  resting  in  her  lap — then  a 
racing  motor  moving  the  car  in  speed 
toward  medical  aid,  and  so  he  died. 
Thus  the  fates  wafted  the  purple  crepe 
of  mourning  over  the  peoples  of  the 
world.  Many  prayed  to  their  God  for 
deliverance;  others,  in  tearful  reverence, 
wept  openly  for  his  greatness;  and  still 
others  cursed  the  fates,  stimned  at  the 
great  loss;  and  those  who  loved  him 
most,  felt  a  part  of  self  had  died  with 
him. 

The  leaders  of  nations,  friend  or  foe, 
payed  him  high  public  homage.  The 
common  people  of  all  nations  were  bereft 
for  the  loss  of  a  friend  who  loved  the 
little  people— the  poor,  the  sick,  and 
the  enslaved  who  looked  to  him  for  hope 
and  help. 

And,  so  proud  Texas  tilts  its  flag  in 
grief  that  this  foul  bloody  deed  has 
stained  its  sacred  soil — and  the  Nation's 
soul  cringes,  seered  by  the  flame  of  hate, 
also  bears  its  brimt  of  responsibility. 
The  shock  was  great,  the  pangs  of  re- 
gret deep,  but  the  Government  still  lives, 
and  tradition  dictates  it  must  go  on. 
The  sad  experience  spurs  each  American 
to  aspire  to  greater  gains  in  our  Presi- 
dent's dedication  to  lead  the  freedom- 
loving  nations  to  peace,  and  to  support 
the  spirited  patriots  of  these  captive 
nations  enslaved  who  seek  liberty — that 
they  may  not  lose  hope,  we  must  move 
forward  to  the  goal  that  oiu-  martyred 
President  sought  for  all  men — that  peace 
and  liberty  would  prevail  among  the  na- 
tions of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  only  history  can  meas- 
ure the  true  loss  suffered  by  the  free- 
men of  the  world  in  futura  before  the 
death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 
He  kneeled  in  humility  before  the  altar 
of  freedom,  and  pledged  with  action  to 
rid  mankind  of  the  inhuman  standard  of 
inequality.  He  revered  and  respected 
God's  law.  that  the  inherent  quality  of 
man  in  character  were  of  necessity  an 
adjunct  to  his  likeness  in  being. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  intellec- 
tual aristocratic  type  of  scholar  whose 
vast  knowledge  of  government  equipped 
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him  with  an  infallible  insight  into  its 
operational  problems.  He  had  a  metic- 
ulous knowledge  of  national  and  foreign 
affairs.  His  speeches  were  carefully  pre- 
pared and  presented  with  a  strength  of 
feeling  that  reflected  his  deep  sincerity 
and  power  of  logic.  His  public  utter- 
ances in  support  of  legislative  proposals 
in  defense,  civil  rights,  medicare  for  the 
aged,  tax  cuts,  welfare  legislation  for 
the  poor,  and  also,  labor,  unemployment, 
public  works  for  depressed  areas,  and 
education  showed  him  to  be  knowledge- 
able in  the  Nation's  needs  to  go  for- 
ward and  also  proved  him  to  be  a  master 
of  invective  and  sarcasm.  He  fortified 
his  speeches  with  facts  and  figures  to 
carry  his  point  to  the  people.  His  grasp 
of  public  questions  was  swift,  comprehen- 
sive, and  positive.  As  an  orator.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  fame  is  established — few 
Presidents  of  our  country  matched  his 
attractive  and  magnetic  influence  over 
an  audience.  His  strong  features — boy- 
ish and  handsome — with  touseled  brown 
hair — heaped — ^his  blue  eyes  fired  with 
the  sparks  of  sincerity — words  fiowing 
as  easy  and  smooth  as  Bostonian  col-' 
loquialisms  interspersed  would  permit, 
transfixed  his  listeners.  His  diction— 
a  message  for  the  common  man  was 
simple,  clear,  and  forceful — to  the  edu- 
cated he  was  classical  in  expression. 

He  was  decisive  in  his  ability  to  meet 
any  emergency  that  would  arise — as  in 
the  Cuban  crisis.  He  was  always  pre- 
pared— ^his  intellect  never  failed  him. 
even  at  the  news  conferences.  His  an- 
swers were  clear  and  to  the  point.  His 
high  sense  of  humor  was  most  percep- 
tible in  turning  aside  a  question  or  ques- 
tioner. His  most  noteworthy  speeches 
represent  the  superlative  oratorical  ef- 
fort in  forensics.  and  will  be  placed 
among  the  historical  documents  of  our 
Nation. 

The  loss  of  oiir  young  President,  vig- 
orous in  mind  and  body,  in  the  prime 
of  life,  a  national  figm-e  of  the  highest 
type,  respected,  admired  and  trusted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  free  world  in  these 
critical  times  of  trouble  in  world  affairs 
emphasized  to  the  Nation  and  the  Con- 
gress, the  need  to  solidify  our  forces  in 
a  unified  front,  and  to  go  forward  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  aims  for  which  he 
so  valiantly  fought  and  died. 

The  courage  and  loyalty  displayed  by 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  throughout  the 
perilous  and  sanguine  experience,  and 
the  subsequent  ordeal  at  the  funeral 
ceremonies,  gained  the  admiration,  sym- 
pathy, and  love  of  every  American,  and 
the  people  of  the  world;  the  true  mother 
with  her  darlings  at  her  side,  statuesque 
in  bearing,  facing  her  grief  with  regal 
acceptance  of  tragedy,  like  the  Madonna 
at  the  Crucifixion,  stood  in  silent  adora- 
tion of  her  love  with  a  dignity  that  cap- 
tured the  hearts  and  emotions  of  mil- 
lions throughout  the  world.  No  one  can 
deny  that  as  the  late  lamented  President 
passed  through  the  Portals  of  Oblivion, 
a  deep  sense  of  pride  for  her  permeated 
his  very  soul.  May  God  In  His  omnipo- 
tent wisdom  bless  the  future  of  our  Na- 
tion, and  grant  everlasting  peace  to  our 
martyred    President    for   which    he   so 
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valiantly  stnlffgled  to  achieve  for  man- 
kind and  nations. 

I  dedicate  to  his  memory  the  following 
stanzas: 

Hx  Passcd  This  Wat  Too  Soow 
Every  hurt — a  U&r.  a  moan,  a  slgb 
E'en  though  of  noble  mien 
Like  the  rtranger.  leaves  the  scene 
Every  man  is  bom  to  die. 

Every  joy,  a  smile,  a  twinkling  eye 
Greatness  seems  to  be  God's  loan 
One  was  called  before  hla  turn 
Every  man  Is  bom  to  die. 

Every  courage,  holds  freedom  high 
Mortals  ever  for  him  pray 
Nations  moiira  this  tragic  day 
Every  man  Is  bom  to  die. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  daily  edi- 
torials have  apF>eared  in  our  newspapers 
throughout  the  country,  reflecting  the 
deep  sense  of  loss  our  Nation  has  suf- 
fered in  the  tragic  and  untimely  death 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I 
wish  to  Include  two  excellent  editorials 
which  were  carried  in  Buffalo's  news- 
papers last  week.    These  follow : 

(From  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Evening  News. 
Nov.  33,  19631 

A  MAaTTESo  PaKSTDBirr 

The  sense  of  Incredulous  shock  and  total 
tragedy  that  swept  over  a  stunned  nation 
with  yesterday's  terrible  news  from  Dallas 
has  been  so  universally  experienced  and  so 
widely  articulated  that  further  words  today 
could  add  no  more  than  a  trite  echo. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
was  a  dastardly  deed  so  senseless,  so  utterly 
devoid  of  any  rational  service  to  any  con- 
ceivable cause,  that  it  had  to  be  an  act  of 
lunacy.  But  what  precisely  motivated  the 
sssasstn.  what  sinister  Influences  or  psycho- 
pathic hates  had  worked  him  up  to  plot  and 
ao  this  thing — these  are  questions  that  still 
cry  for  answers  on  the  day  of  grief  and  anger 
that  follows  the  first  day  of  shock. 

Probably  no  other  tragedy  In  our  time  has 
triggered  sxich  a  profound  sense  of  public 
disbelief.  Death,  to  this  young  President  so 
full  of  life  and  future,  came  so  swiftly,  so 
suddenly,  so  Incongruously.  In  q>eeches  that 
morning,  be  had  sparkled  with  wit  and  zest. 
Texas  had  given  htm  Its  warmest,  most  fes- 
tive welcome.  Just  at  the  mortal  moment, 
the  wife  of  Its  Governor  was  happily  chiding 
him.  "You  cant  say  Dallas  is  not  friendly 
to  you  today."  Then  the  shot,  the  slump, 
and  bis  life,  his  Presidency,  were  over. 

This  assassination  will  inevitably  be  com- 
pared with  the  others — of  McKlnley  here 
In  Btiffalo  In  1901,  of  Garfield  in  the  first 
months  of  his  term  In  1881,  of  Lincoln  nearly 
a  century  ago.  an  act  that  brought  another 
JcAtnson  so  unexpectedly  to  the  Presidency. 
But  of  the  four,  we  venture  to  predict  that 
history  will  regard  the  striking  down  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  as  the  most  tragic  in  its  timing. 
For  Garfield's  Presidency  had  hardly  begim. 
and  both  McKlnley  and  Lincoln  had  finished 
full  terms  and  had  the  sense  of  fulfillment 
that  decisive  reelection  gave  them. 

Of  Lincoln,  Indeed,  Walt  Whitman  could 
write,  before  his  Captain  "lay  fallen  cold 
and  dead,"  that  his  "ship  has  weather'd 
every  rack,  the  prize  we  sought  is  won;  the 
port  is  nesj,  the  bells  I  hear,  the  people  all 
exulting." 

But  for  President  Kennedy,  the  Journey 
was  only  well  begun.  Some  reefs  were  safely 
past,  but  the  heaviest  weather  lay  ahead. 
The  jxlze  of  reelection,  of  a  second  term 
mandate,  was  only  dimly  perceived  on  the 
far  horizon.  And  the  safe  port,  the  bells, 
the  people  all  exulting — whether  any  of  this 
could  have  been  written  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, history  now  can  only  speculate. 


While  today's  Journalism  must  defer  to 
totnorrow^  history  for  definitive  Judgments 
about  the  Kennedy  Presidency,  however, 
some  things  in  appreclAtlon  can  be  said 
with  assurance  even  now. 

High  among  them  is  an  enumeration  of 
the  great  qualities  of  mind  and  spirit  this 
young  Doan  brought  to  the  Presidency — 
courage,  both  physical  and  moral;  a  high 
sense  of  purpose  and  patriotism;  Intelll- 
geoce,  cool  and  analytical;  Judgment,  daring 
on  occasion  but  usually  balanced;  an  im- 
mense self-confidence  tempered  by  a  pene- 
trating wit  and  disciplined  by  the  wisdom  to 
face  and  profit  by  his  own  mistakes;  and 
with  all  this,  a  charm  of  manner  that  put 
on  his  administration  a  unique  stamp  oS 
dash  and  verve. 

By  all  the  tangik>le  yardaUcks  available, 
moreover,  the  atate  of  our  Union  has  fared 
well  under  this  foreshortened  Presidency. 
Our  national  economy  has  functioned  at  a 
steadily  advancing  pace;  our  national 
strength  Is  high,  militarily  beyond  compare 
with  that  of  any  combination  of  would-be 
foes.  Where  foreign  threats  were  clear,  we 
have  resolutely  faced  them  do>wn.  If  the 
world  has  not  been  made  measurably  aafer 
for  free  peoples,  it  is  certainly  not  measxir- 
ably  less  so.  At  home,  while  his  leadership 
had  yet  to  spark  enough  response  from  Con- 
gress to  bring  much  of  his  domestic  program 
to  fruition,  he  will  doubtlees  be  best  re- 
garded by  history  for  this  year's  moral  lead- 
ership and  appeal  to  national  conscience  in 
the  field  of  civil  rights. 

What  distinguished  the  Kennedy  Presi- 
dency more  than  anything  else,  however,  was 
its  style.  Here  was  a  White  Hoxise  filled  to 
overfiowlng  with  youth  and  vigor,  charm  and 
sophistication,  a  Presidency  of  culture  and 
taste  and  deep  regard  for  human  achieve- 
ment in  all  the  enduring  areas  of  art,  litera- 
ture, science,  and  Intellect. 

It  Is  In  this  area,  of  course,  where  the 
Kennedy  Presidency  was  a  team  effort,  its 
magic  touch  deftly  supplied  by  the  beautiful 
and  gracious  First  Lady.  And  It  Ls  to  her 
and  her  children,  that  the  Nation's  heart 
pours  out  Its  deepest  sympathy  in  this  day 
of  their  tragic  bereavement. 


(Prom  the  Buffalo  (N.T.)  Courier-Express, 

Nov.  28,  1963] 

John  F.  Kxnncdt — Mastts  to  Hatrxd 

Our  President  has  been  laid  to  rest.  The 
brief  but  intense  period  of  national  grief 
is  ended.  Life  in  these  United  States  will 
go  on. 

No  one  who  sat  before  the  television  screen 
and  watched  the  Incredible  imfolding  of  this 
horrible  weekend  could  escape  a  sense  of 
shock  that  these  things  could  happen  in  this 
Nation.  And  no  one  can  escape  a  share  of 
the  blame.  For  this  Nation,  a  symbol  of  all 
that  is  great  and  good  In  Western  civiliza- 
tion, a  gulden  land  of  opportiuiity,  must  ex- 
pel the  hatred  which  caused  this  despicable 
act. 

This  propensity  for  hatred  Is  prevalent  not 
Just  in  Dallas,  not  Just  In  Texas,  but  every- 
where. In  Buffalo,  In  New  Tork,  in  every 
corner  of  the  Nation.  It  was  not  enough  to 
oppose.  We  had  to  hate.  NaUonalistlc  hates. 
Racial  h&tes.  Hatred  of  unions  by  manage- 
ment and  of  management  by  labor.  Hatred 
of  the  Blrchltes  and  hatred  by  the  Blrchltes. 
Hatred  of  the  Kennedys;  hatred  of  Oold- 
water;  hatred  of  Communists;  hatred  of 
Catholics,  of  Protestants,  or  Jews,  or  athe- 
ists. Hatred  of  modern  art  or  modern  mu- 
sk:. Hatred  of  anything  that  did  not  con- 
form to  our  basic  beliefs. 

Each  of  us  can  say:  "No,  not  I."  But  each 
of  us  who  told  or  laughed  at  a  hate-lnsplred 
Joke  or  story,  each  of  us  who  spread  or  lis- 
tened without  complaint  to  a  hate-lnsplred 
rumor  or  report  helped  to  prolong  and  pro- 
mulgate the  wave  of  hatred  which  culmi- 
nated so  tragically  on  the  streets  of  Dallas. 


May  Ood  grant  that  life  will  not  go  on  as 
before,  thAt  each  of  us  will  be  able  to  view 
the  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  a 
symbol  of  the  futility  and  corroelveness  of 
hatred,  that  we  can  oppose  without  rancor, 
dispute  without  venora,  that  we  conduct  our 
Uvea  In  public  and  In  private  In  accord  with 
the  phrase  so  often  spoken  In  connection 
with  our  new  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son :  "Come  let  us  reason  together." 

Let  us  resolve  In  this  hour  of  national 
mourning  to  pluck  the  hatred  from  our 
hearts  and  in  so  doing  give  new  meaning 
to  the  reeolutlon. uttered  100  years  ago  by 
another  martyred  President  that  "these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain." 

Mr.  RIVERS  of  Alaska.  Mr.  Speaker, 
it  was  my  privilege  and  honor  to  render 
the  eulogy  at  the  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Services  held  at  Anchor- 
age during  those  dark  hours  of  Novem- 
ber 23,  following  the  assassination  of  our 
great  President  the  day  before. 

The  words  are  mine  but  they  come 
from  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Alaska, 
as  follows: 

Fellow  Alaskans,  In  simple  words,  we  are 
gathered  here  as  moiimers  to  honor  our  hon- 
ored dead,  and  with  heavy  hearts  to  pay  a 
parting  tHbute  to  our  twloved  leader  and 
fellow  American.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
the  35th  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  whose  life  and  dreams  were  ruth- 
lessly taken  from  him — and  from  us — at  the 
peak  of  his  great  career. 

The  consequent  disruption  of  the  lives  of 
his  lovely  widow  and  children  and  sorrowing 
parents  and  other  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family  calls  forth  from  our  hearts  our  deep- 
est and  most  compassionate  sympathy.  Al- 
though we  here  are  but  a  handful  of  griev- 
ing people,  we  symbolize  the  hearts  and 
minds  of  Alaskans  and  Americans  every- 
where. We  bespeak  the  tidal  wave  of  ad- 
miration and  affection  for  the  memory  of 
John  P.  Kennedy,  which  sentiments  sweep 
across  our  lai^d  and  Indeed  across  the  world. 
This  admlraUon  and  affecUon,  of  course, 
stems  from  his  own  great  personal  courage, 
and  friendliness  and  unflagging  concern  for 
the  freedom  and  welfare  of  his  fellow  men.  It 
Is  also  directed  toward  his  deep  patriotism 
and  dedicated  and  unstinting  contribution 
of  his  great  knowledge  and  talent  for  leader- 
ship to  the  service  of  his  country,  and  In  the 
interest  of  all  of  God's  children  everywhere. 

Born  at  Boston,  Mass.,  on  May  29,  1917,  hs 
was  reared  by  strong  and  farslghted  parents 
to  be  strong,  energetic,  brave,  Industrious, 
knowledgeable,  and  wise,  and  these  were  the 
traits  which  characterized  every  crowded 
year  of  his  full  and  rich  and  warm  personal 
and  public  life.  Reams  will  be  written  about 
his  greatness,  his  achievements,  his 
strength — but  I  want  to  remember,  too,  Ken- 
nedy the  man — the  devoted  son.  husband, 
and  father — the  good-humored  way  he  met 
and  talked  to  the  people  of  the  press  at  his 
news  conferences,  calling  each  by  name — the 
way  he  shook  his  finger  for  emphasis — the 
way  he  said  "Cuber"  and  "Alasker"— his  big 
ready  grin. 

In  terms  of  his  public  life,  he  was  always 
way  out  in  front — for  example,  his  service  in 
the  Navy  and  heroism  in  World  War  II — his 
Membership  In  the  U.S.  House  of  Represent- 
atives and  In  the  U.8.  Senate  at  an  early 
age — the  fact  that  he  was  the  jroungest  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  In  history,  and 
the  first  President  of  the  Catholic  faith.  In 
keeping  with  his  great  gifts,  he  grasped  the 
meaning  of  our  changing  times  from  colo- 
nialism to  freedom,  from  feudallstlc  systems 
to  democracy,  and  the  appalling  threat  of 
catastrophic  nuclear  war  In  a  world  seething 
with  change  in  the  midst  of  a  worldwide 
population  explosion.  Thus,  his  strength  was 
matched  by  his  farsightedness  and  desire 
and  effort  to  keep  America  ahead  in  the  cold 
war  and  related  events,  and  in  the  effort  to 
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secure  world  peace  through  strength,  as  the 
only  long-range  guarantee  of  our  national 
security  and  a  better  world.  For  this  we 
blend  our  affection  and  admiration  of  our  so 
recently  departed  great  President  with  grati- 
tude for  the  benefits  America  has  derived 
from  his  having  lived  and  worked  with  and 
for  \u.  Among  those  bensflta,  we  count  the 
heritage  of  the  great  Inspiration  he  has  left 
with  us  to  lead  more  magnanimous  and 
stronger  and  better  lives.  This  is  the  Inspi- 
ration left  to  our  able  and  distinguished  and 
patriotic  new  President,  Lsmdon  Balnes 
Johnson,  and  to  others  to  high  places  who 
win  proceed  to  guide  the  ship  of  atate 
through  turbulent  waters,  on  an  even  keel. 
L«t  us  then  Join  in  standing  strongly  behind 
our  new  President  with  confidence  that  the 
destiny  of  our  great  Nation  is  in  strong  and 
capable  hands,  to  take  the  place  of  those  of 
our  late  great  brother,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  MURPHY  of  Illinois.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, while  attending  the  burial  services  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  in  Arlington 
Cemetery,  I  noted  the  stately  flgtu-e  of 
Oen.  Charles  de  Oaulle,  the  President  of 
the  Republic  of  Prance,  standing  at  the 
bier.    His  appearance  called  my  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  two  of  the  fore- 
most leaders  of  the  free  world  were  pres- 
ent— one  alive  and  one  dead.    On  fur- 
ther reflection  I  realized  that  In  a  short 
period  of  6  months  the  free  world  had 
lost  four  out  of  five  of  their  outstanding 
leaders;  namely.  Dr.  Konrad  Adenauer, 
former  Chancellor  of  the  Republic  o! 
West  Germany,  retired  on  October  15, 
1963;  the  Honorable  Harold  Macmlllan, 
former  Prime  Minister  of  Great  Britain, 
resigned  on  October  18,  1963;  the  Honor- 
able Amlntore  Panfanl.  former  Premier 
of   the  Republic  of  Italy,  resigned  on 
May  16,  1963.    And  now  the  Honorable 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 
My  thoughts  turned  back  pages  of  his- 
tory to  the  year  44  B.C.  when  JiUius 
Caesar,  ruler  of  the  Roman  world,  and 
the  foremost  leader  of  the  world  at  that 
time  fell  victim  at  the  hands  of  an  as- 
sassin.   History  tells  us  of  the  momen- 
tous Impact  on  the  entire  world  throiigh 
that  great  loss. 

How  will  the  world  of  today  accept 
the  death  of  John  Fitzgeraki  Kennedy 
who  was  the  foremost  spokesman  of  the 
free  world?  His  im timely  death  has 
created  a  vacuum  in  world  afTalrs,  mak- 
ing it  necessary  for  every  nation  to  re- 
evaluate its  foreign  policy.  The  peoples 
of  the  world  received  the  tragic  news 
with  heartfelt  sorrow.  They  knew  of  his 
vital  contributions  to  the  secvuity  of  the 
free  world.  In  the  field  of  general  wel- 
fare, the  people  of  the  world  knew  of 
his  great  Interest  In  assisting  other 
countries  to  become  Independent  and 
self-supporting  and  to  achieve  economic 
and  social  progress  through  free  institu- 
tions. 

With  the  death  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  the  world  has  lost  a  mighty 
champion  of  peace  and  good  will. 

My  famUy  and  I  Join  the  people  of  the 
world  In  extending  our  heartfelt  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  late  President's  immediate 
family  In  their  hom-  of  bereavMnent. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  who  are 
the  Members  of  this  distinctive  parlia- 
mentary body  today  have  had  a  great 
privilege  In  knowing  and  working  with 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Our  close 
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association  with  our  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent assigns  to  us  at  this  moment  the 
role  of  evaluating  the  man.  The  wan- 
ton taking  of  his  life  by  an  ft^nAyf^Ti  has 
assigned  to  lilstory,  to  the  geno'a.tions 
of  the  future,  the  role  of  evaluating  John 
Kennedy  the  President. 

As  a  contemporary  of  the  late  Presi- 
dent, I  enjoyed  an  all  too  brief  associa- 
tion with  him.  I  found  it  an  Inspiring 
experience.  No  leader  of  our  time  was 
so  completely  a  part  of  the  20th  centiuy. 
No  leader  of  our  time  so  fully  understood 
the  significance  of  the  American  role  in 
the  second  half  of  the  20th  century.  No 
leader  of  our  time  was  so  obviovisly  the 
master  of  the  complexities  of  this  most 
difficult  and  too  frequently  frustrating 
era.  President  Kennedy  had  an  un- 
usual zest  for  the  challenge,  however 
awesome  that  might  be.  in  the  high  po- 
sition he  occupied  for  less  than  3  years. 
This  fact  was  so  clearly  stated  In  his 
own  words  in  his  inspiring  Inaugural 
address  on  January  20,  1961,  when  he 
said: 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world  only  s 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  In  Its  hour  of  maxi- 
mimi  danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this 
responsibility — I  welcome  It. 

This  was  truer  at  the  moment  of  death 
than  at  the  time  of  inauguration.  The 
outpouring  of  sympathy,  the  obvious 
grief  evident  throughout  the  civilised 
world,  attested  to  the  success  of  his  ef- 
forts to  minimize  those  things  which 
divide  the  peoples  of  our  time  and  build 
upon  the  opportunities  which  tend  to 
unite  mankind. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  im- 
usual  intellectual  capacity  and  yet  he 
was  a  most  comfortable  person  to  be 
around  because  he  understood  not  only 
the  problems  of  his  generation  but  the 
generation  itself.  Perhaps  no  President 
in  his  public  utterances  so  phrased  his 
statements  as  to  make  them  fully  quota- 
ble as  did  President  Kennedy,  yet  few 
have  shown  the  humor  which  character- 
ized the  dialogue  of  his  administration. 
In  fact,  within  a  few  hours  preceding  the 
senseless  act  of  assassination,  the  Presi- 
dent demonstrated  the  keenness  of  that 
wit,  the  delightful  turn  of  a  phrase, 
whether  designed  to  have  you  laugh  with 
him  or  at  him.  There  was  nothing 
pompous  about  John  Kennedy,  yet  in 
the  fullest  sense  he  was  the  President 
and  carried  that  role  with  every  dignity 
befitting  the  office.  He  worked  hard* 
he  never  ducked  a  fight  and  he  enjoyed 
both  to  the  fullest. 

All  America,  yes,  and  I  guess  the  great- 
er part  of  the  world  has  taken  pride 
from  the  young  President  with  his  beau- 
tiful wife  and  very  attractive  family. 
All  have  enjoyed  the  delightful  antics 
of  Caroline  and  the  President's  beloved 
John-John.  All  have  been  proud  of  the 
regal  dignity  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
and  while  the  Kermedys  became  a  poli- 
tical Issue,  all  have  enjoyed  the  vigor 
of  the  President's  brothers  and  sisters. 
Nevertheless,  none  would  deny  the  dedi- 
cation of  this  family  to  the  welfare  of 
all  our  citizens.  This  was  a  vital  family 
unique  in  the  American  political  experi- 
ence and  we  are  all  the  poorer  because 
of  the  tragedy  of  Dallas. 


At  the  very  mwnent  when  the  wortd 
was  beginning  to  sense  the  magnitude 
of  his  achievements,  the  success  of  his 
International  poUcIes  and  the  almost 
spectacular  emergence  of  a  healthier  do- 
mestic economy,  we  were  robbed  of  the 
leadership  of  this  vital  young  intellect. 
But  even  in  that  moment  of  darkest 
despair,  the  unusual  insight  of  the  Presi- 
dent was  again  demonstrated  when  we 
witnessed  a  new  President  taking  over 
the  onerous  burdens  so  unexpectedly 
thrust  upon  him,  because  the  choice 
made  by  John  P.  Kennedy  in  Los  An- 
geles in  1960  was  a  wise  choice.  He  had 
wanted  Lyndon  Johnson  as  his  running 
mate — a  selection  made  with  utmost 
care,  a  deliberate  assessment  of  the  needs 
of  the  nation.  The  President's  wisdom 
in  that  choice  each  day  becomes  more 
apparent. 

President  Kennedy,  the  first  man  of 
my  generation  to  achieve  the  Presidency 
afforded  all  who  lived  through  his  brief 
tenure  in  office  an  experience  of  enrich- 
ment. Let  us  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
we  will  most  thoughtly  review  his  many 
public  statements,  his  carefully  conceived 
programs  recommended  to  this  Congress, 
and  after  a  more  deliberate  evaluation  of 
them,  make  a  renewed  dedication  to 
make  them  work  as  he  knew  they  would 
for  the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  tribute  to  President 
Kennedy  would  not  be  complete  with- 
out mention   of  the  great  courage  of 
his  widow.    Her  conduct  from  the  mo- 
ment tragedy  struck  should  make  every 
American    more    proud.      Perhaps    no 
woman  in  history  was  ever  called  upon 
to  play  a  more  difficult  role  under  more 
brutal  or  tragic  circumstances.    No  one 
could  have  done  it  better.    The  British 
press  stated  that  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
gave   the   American   people   something 
they  lacked.     That  something  in  their 
words  was  "majesty",  but  however  we 
characterize  It.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must 
recognize  that  the  grief  felt  by  each  of 
us  was  only  a  small  part  of  that  felt  by 
her.    How  many  of  us  with  our  small 
part  of  the  burden  could  have  conducted 
ourseh^es  with  the  grace,  the  courage, 
and  the  majesty  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy? 
I  am  pleased  to  announce  to  the  Con- 
gress that  the  Sacramento  City  Board  of 
Education  on  November  27,  1963,  acted 
to  honor  our  late  President  in  it  most 
fitting  maimer.   All  of  us  who  were  prlv- 
Ueged  to  work  with  the  late  President 
knew  of  his   vital  concern   to   provide 
education  for  all  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    Therefore,  it  is  most  fitting  that 
a  new  senior  high  school  in  Sacramento 
is  to  be  named  the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Senior  High  School. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  conclude  my  remarks 
with  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Sac- 
ramento City  Board  of  Education: 
RasoLcnoN  bt   Sacbamknto  Bossa  o» 

Educatiom 
Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  s 
great  statesmjui  who  served  as  America's  elo- 
quent spokesman  throughout  the  world  In 
our  country's  search  for  peace  and  soctirlty 
for  all  mankind;  and 

Whereas  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy  was  a 
true  champion  of  education  and  the  equal- 
ity of  educational  opportunity  for  all,  regard- 
Isss  of  color,  creed,  social  or  economic  status; 
and 
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Wh«reM  John  Pltz«erald  Kennedy  wm 
moet  articulate  In  his  support  of  good  cltl- 
■•nahlp,  physical  and  mental  fltneea,  voca- 
tional competence,  and  of  Improved  living 
standards  for  all  citizens;  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had 
become  known  and  resi}ected  as  a  true  cham- 
pion of  freedom,  Justice  and  understanding 
In  America  and  among  all  nations;  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  with 
all  his  great  responsibilities  as  the  head  of 
our  NaUon,  stUl  gave  continued  evidence  of 
love  of  children  and  family  and  a  deep  con- 
cern for  the  values  of  home,  community, 
church,  and  school;  and 

Whereas  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  en- 
deared himself  through  his  sincerity,  his  high 
principles,  and  his  ennobling  example  to 
young  and  older  alike:   Be  It  therefore 

Resolved,  That  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District, 
on  behalf  of  all  pupils  and  the  entire  district 
stall  does  herewith  express  sincere  and  heart- 
felt sympathy  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 
daughter  Caroline,  son  John  F.  Kennedy,  Jr., 
and  all  members  of  the  Kennedy  family;  and 
be  It  f\irther 

Resolved,  In  order  to  perpetuate  in  this 
Sacramento  community  the  memory  of  a 
great  and  renowned  man,  a  new  senior  high 
school,  now  in  progress  of  planning  and  soon 
to  be  built,  shall  be  known  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Senior  High  School;  and  be  It 
further 

Resolved.  That  the  Board  of  Education  of 
the  Sacramento  City  Unified  School  District 
of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  in  special  meeting 
assembled,  does  approve  this  resolution  in 
sincere  tribute  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
88th  President  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, whose  tragic  death  brought  deep  sorrow 
to  all  loyal  Americans  and  to  the  entire 
world:  and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  To  adjourn  this  meeting  of  the 
board  of  education  in  honor  and  sincere  trib- 
ute to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  our  late 
esteemed  President. 

We  hereunto  set  ovir  hand  and  seal  on  this 
aTth  day  of  November  1963. 

Thi  Board  or  Education  or  th«  Sacka- 
MXNTo   Cttt    UNinzo   School   Dis- 

TSICT. 

By  Jewel  W.  Blucher,  president;  Gene- 
vieve N.  Dldlon,  vice  president;  Marie 
E.  Bablch,  M.D.;  John  Qulncy  Brown, 
Jr.;  Alba  Kuchman;  Gladys  R.  Paul- 
son; Milton  L.  Schwartz;  and  F.  Melvyn 
Lawson,  superintendent  and  secretary. 

Mr.  FOREMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
today  to  express  the  heartbreak,  grief, 
and  sorrow  shared  by  west  Texans  and 
folks  around  the  world  over  the  tragic 
incident  that  took  the  life  of  our  Presi- 
dent on  November  22. 

Although,  I  did  not  always  agree  with 
his  philosophy  or  his  legislative  recom- 
mendations. President  Kennedy  was  a 
vigorous  and  articulate  exponent  of  his 
political  philosophy.  He  was  truly  an 
outstanding  young  American  and  the 
world  mourns  his  untimely  death. 

Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  little  children 
during  these  trying  times.  May  God 
bless,  love,  and  comfort  them. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  bullet  from  the  assassin's  gun 
that  felled  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
on  that  beautiful  fall  morning  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  only  a  few  days  ago,  was  a  national 
tragedy.  Death  as  a  result  of  natm-al 
causes  is  always  a  sad  event,  but  when 
a  young  man,  and  particularly  a  yoimg 
man  who  is  President  of  the  United 
States,  is  struck  down  at  the  hands  of 
an  assassin,  It  is  most  reprehensible. 
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On  the  morning  of  November  22, 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  rode  down 
the  street  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  happy  man 
with  the  vigor  of  youth,  with  virtually 
the  world  at  his  feet  He  was  the  leader 
of  the  greatest  and  most  powerful  nation 
In  the  world,  he  was  possessed  of  wealth, 
power,  and  happiness:  he  enjoyed  the 
love  and  adoration  of  his  parents,  broth- 
ers, and  sisters  as  well  as  his  charming 
wife  and  infant  children.  He  had  every- 
thing to  live  for.  His  popularity  was 
worldwide;  even  those  who  did  not  share 
his  philosophical  views  respected  this 
young  President  of  ours. 

Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  difficult  sometimes 
to  vmderstand  the  scheme  of  life  and 
death.  It  is  certainly  most  difficult  to 
understand  the  motivation  of  this 
warped-minded  individual  who  fired  the 
fatal  shot.  And  yet.  we  know  that 
throughout  the  recorded  history  of  man- 
kind every  generation  of  men  has  been 
plagued  with  such  tsrpes  of  depraved 
human  beings.  Unfortunately,  President 
Kennedy's  tragic  death  is  not  without 
precedent  in  the  comparatively  short 
life  of  this  Republic;  as  witness  the  \m- 
fortunate  and  tragic  deaths  of  Presidents 
Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  McKinley.  In 
each  instance,  these  four  Presidents  died 
at  the  hands  of  assassins  of  dubious  ob- 
jectives conceived  by  imbalanced  minds. 
Possibly  the  greatest  parallel  in  this  most 
recent  national  tragedy  is  that  of  Presi- 
dent McKinley  who  died  at  the  hands  of 
an  admitted  anarchist.  The  obvious 
murderer  of  President  Kennedy  was  an 
admitted  Communist. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  one  who  honestly  and 
sincerely  differed  with  our  lamented 
President,  as  thank  God  it  is  our  right 
to  do  imder  the  American  political  sys- 
tem, I  also  was  one  of  those  who  had 
a  genuine  affection  for  the  President  and. 
like  all  other  Americans  of  good  will. 
Mrs.  Wilson  and  I  join  in  extending  our 
sincere  sympathy  to  his  family. 

Mr.  BERRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  both  on 
my  own  behalf  and  in  behalf  of  the 
people  of  western  South  Dakota  I  join 
my  colleagues  in  expressing  our  grief  and 
sorrow  at  the  unconscionable  assassina- 
tion of  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

While  I  liked  and  admired  the  man 
and  his  exceptional  ability.  I  disliked  and 
disapproved  of  many  of  his  policies  and 
programs.  At  the  same  time,  however.  I, 
as  did  many  of  my  colleagues,  recognized 
the  personal  ability  and  personal  influ- 
ence of  this  brilliant  young  man  struck 
down  in  the  prime  of  life. 

I  extend  our  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  our  deep  feeling  of  compassion  to  his 
children  who  have  thus  had  their  father 
snatched  from  them. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  we 
sit  in  this  Chamber,  each  with  a  heavy 
heart,  it  is  most  difficult  for  me  to  real- 
ize that  John  F.  Kexmedy  is  dead. 

Less  than  an  hour  before  he  was  assas- 
sinated, he  joined  8  or  10  of  his  friends 
on  his  airplane  as  it  was  preparing  to  set 
down  in  Dallas.  He  was  cheerful  and 
deeply  appreciative  of  the  warm  and  tre- 
mendously large  reception  he  had  re- 
ceived in  San  Antonio,  Houston,  and 
Fort  Worth.    He  was  anxiously  await- 


ing the  same  warm  reception  by  thou- 
sands of  people  in  Dallas. 

His  death  instantaneously  brought  to 
the  surface  the  deep  fundamental  re- 
spect, admiration  and  devotion  which  the 
people  of  the  United  States  and  nearly 
every  foreign  country  felt  for  him.  That 
devotion,  respect  and  appreciation  of  the 
man  and  his  great  work  will  make  his 
memory  stand  out  In  American  and 
world  history.  I  shall  not  mention  here 
his  renowned  works — volumes  can  and 
will  be  written  on  that  subject. 

I  had  the  high  honor  and  privilege  of 
introducing  him  in  Houston  to  a  crowd 
of  some  3,500  diners  and  one  of  the  larg- 
est radio  and  television  audiences  on  rec- 
ord in  Houston,  some  14  hours  before 
his  death.  At  that  time  I  said,  "This 
great  leader  will  go  down  in  history  as 
one  of  the  greatest  men  the  United  States 
has  produced." 

The  human  response  to  his  tragic 
death  from  all  over  our  Nation  and  the 
world  clearly  indicates  that  history  will 
record  John  F.  Kennedy,  alongside 
George  Washington.  Abraham  Lincoln, 
and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as  one  of  our 
greatest  Americans  and  one  of  our  great- 
est Presidents. 

My  family  Joins  me  In  extending  to 
one  of  the  bravest  women  I  have  ever 
known,  his  wife,  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy, 
and  to  little  Caroline  and  little  brother] 
John,  our  sympathy  and  understanding 
in  their  great  loss. 

Mr.  McLOSKEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
entire  Nation,  yes.  even  the  world  was 
shocked  at  the  untimely  passing  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  35th  President 
of  the  United  States. 

The  ensuing  grief  and  bewilderment 
which  an  assassin's  bullet  brought  tran- 
scends party  lines,  and  persons  from  all 
walks  of  life,  both  Republican  and  Dem- 
ocrat, have  asked  the  question  which 
confounds  us  all — why  must  it  be?  Only 
the  passing  of  time  and  history  itself  will 
record  what  his  place  may  be. 

It  is  only  honest  to  say  that  many 
Americans  did  not  concur  with  his  inter- 
ests. I  would  be  less  than  candid  if  I 
did  not  point  out  that  my  concept  of  the 
role  of  Government  differed  with  his.  and 
though  on  occasion  I  took  exception  with 
his  philosophy  of  government,  never  at 
any  time  did  I  question  his  sincerity  or 
motives  in  desiring  to  reach  his  objec- 
tives. 

While  I  differed  with  him  I  respected 
his  viewpoint  as  I  am  sure  he  was  always 
able  to  see  the  other  person's  view. 
There  were  no  sour  grapes  in  the  spirit 
of  John  Kennedy. 

No  one  can  deny  that  he  was  active 
and  aggressive  in  the  pursuit  of  en- 
deavoring to  bring  his  program  to  frui- 
tion. Most  certainly  he  was  a  thought- 
ful and  engaging  young  man. 

A  man  of  great  determination,  gay, 
friendly,  and  happy — ambitious  beyond 
end  but  apparently  always  willing  to 
listen  to  reason. 

I  am  sure  that  he  was  the  leader  of  a 
generation  who  felt  he  must  contribute 
something  to  the  fulfillment  of  an  Amer- 
ican dream.    This  he  attempted  to  do. 

Surely  he  will  be  missed,  and  I  am  sure, 
while  we  mourn  his  passing,  we  shall  al- 
ways remember  the  fullness  of  his  pa- 
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triotlsm  and  the  untiring  dedication  he 
gave  to  his  country's  interest. 

Mrs.  HANSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  thou- 
sands of  brilliant  words  have  been 
spoken  and  written  In  tribute  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — for  his  magnificent  lead- 
ership, brilliance,  and  humanity.  I,  too, 
want  to  Join  the  distinguished  leaders  of 
this  House  of  Representatives  in  paying 
a  deep  and  sincere  tribute  to  President 
Kennedy  and  to  his  courageous  widow. 

Prom  my  own  heart,  and  from  the 
hearts  of  the  sorrowing  people  of  ny 
district,  comes  the  deepest  sjrmpathy  and 
our  love  to  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

One  single,  simple  sentence  speaks  elo- 
quently for  so  many  of  us — the  movtag 
words  of  Theodore  White  In  this  week's 
Life  magazine:  "for  one  brief,  shining 
moment  there  was  a  Camelot."  These 
words  will  forever  bring  me  the  memory 
of  faces,  young  and  old.  as  they  passed 
through  our  Capitol  where  the  body  of 
our  President  lay  on  that  ice-cold  No- 
vember night — faces  sorrowing,  yet  In 
their  way  reflecting  some  essence  of  the 
great  spirit  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
left  mankind.  The  spirit  which  was  a 
shining  symbol  of  faith  and  hope  in  a 
brighter,  better  world.  Those  faces  said 
that  they,  too,  saw  Camelot. 

Mr.  LENNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bi- 
credible  and  shocking  news  of  the  tragic 
death  of  President  Kennedy  stunned  the 
civilized  world. 

The  portrayal  by  modern  news  media 
of  the  sequence  of  events  that  followed 
even  beyond  the  21-gim  salute  and  taps, 
sounding  over  the  hills  of  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery,  plumbed  the  depths  of 
human  emotions  of  mankind  every- 
where— perhaps  to  the  greatest  degree 
in  history. 

Countless  eloquent  words  have  been 
written  and  spoken  in  tribute  to  the  life 
and  work  of  our  late  President.  He 
served  his  country  well;  he  sought  peace 
with  justice  for  all  nations.  This  bril- 
liant, dedicated,  and  courageous  young 
leader  built  his  own  monument — a  mon- 
ument to  inspire  his  preaent  and  future 
countrymen. 

The  people  of  North  Carolina  have  In 
many  ways  expressed  their  sorrow  over 
this  national  tragedy.  I  extend  my  per- 
sonal sympathy  to  all  laved  ones  of  the 
President. 

Mr.  KUNKEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  Presi- 
dent Ketmedy's  assassination  is  a  trag- 
edy touching  the  heart  and  mind  of  every 
American.  The  wanton  destruction  of 
this  gay,  ardent,  vivid  young  man  at  the 
zenith  of  his  powers  flrst  stunned  us,  and 
then  left  us  with  a  deadening  feeling 
which  continues  to  persist.  I  believe  this 
same  effect  has  been  felt  by  people 
throughout  the  world  who  had  been  in- 
spired by  his  ideals  so  eloquently  ex- 
pressed. 

I  mourn  the  loss  of  this  flne  young 
man  who  was  so  boldly  steering  our  ship 
of  state  through  the  turbulent  waters  of 
domestic  troubles  and  international 
strife. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  knowing  him 
since  he  flrst  came  to  Congress.  I 
watched  his  brilliant  career,  admiring  his 
courage  and  ability. 

My  deepest  sympathy  goes  out  to  hia 
wife  and  his  two  lovely  young  children  at 


this  time  of  their  great  sorrow,  and  to  the 
other  members  of  his  family. 

My  heartfelt  prayers  go  out  to  Al- 
mighty God  for  President  Johnson,  our 
new  Commander  in  Chief,  as  he  takes 
over  the  gigantic  problems  now  facing 
the  Nation.  Fortunately,  President 
Kennedy  had  seen  to  it.  with  foresight, 
diligence,  and  care,  that  President  John- 
son made  the  contacts  and  undertook 
the  responsibilities  which  equipped  him 
to  step  into  the  breach  fully  armed  for 
the  tasks  ahead.  This  is  one  more  thing 
for  which  we  can  thank  our  late  Presi- 
dent, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  deeply  as  most  of  us  loved  and  re- 
spected John  Fitagerald  Kennedy,  it 
would  be  that  people  who  knew  him  so 
well  may  have  underrated  his  stature. 
The  intense  grief  that  his  mindless  as- 
sassination has  created  throughout  the 
free  world  has  borne  home  to  most  of 
us  the  devotion  and  affection  with  which 
this  young  President  was  held  by  people 
in  all  walks  of  life  in  every  land  where 
f  ^l^edom  is  cherished. 

Perhaps  this  was  best  summed  up  in  a 
personal  letter  written  by  the  great  Irish 
playwright,  Sean  O'Casey.  Mr.  O'Casey, 
writing  to  an  American  friend,  said : 

What  a  terrible  thing  has  happened 
to  us  all.  To  you,  there;  to  us,  here; 
to  all,  everywhere.  Peace,  who  was  becom- 
ing bright-eyed,  now  sits  In  the  shadow  of 
death:  her  handsome  champion  has  been 
killed  as  he  walked  by  her  very  side.  Her 
gallant  boy  is  dead. 

It  was  a  curious  thing  about  the  char- 
acter and  personality  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  that  everyone,  even  those  who 
lived  in  far-distant  lands,  thought  of  him 
as  a  warm  personal  friend  whom  they 
had  known  all  their  lives.  There  was  no 
great  difference  between  the  public  image 
of  President  Kennedy  and  the  private 
image.  The  public  personality  was 
merely  a  clear  projection  of  the  vibrant 
spirit  that  animated  the  man  in  his  per- 
sonal relationships. 

As  we  mourn  his  assassination,  Mr. 
Speaker,  each  of  us  in  this  body  cherishes 
personal  memories.  For  instance,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  fly  with  him  in  the  Exec- 
utive compartment  of  the  airplane  that 
carried  him  from  Fort  Worth  to  his  ren- 
dezvous with  destiny  in  Dallas.  With 
the  easy  familiarity  which  his  manner 
induced,  we  spoke  about  the  importance 
to  the  Nation  of  our  space  program.  As 
always,  he  was  magniflcently  informed 
about  the  subject  and  fortifled  his  con- 
tagious enthusiasm  with  extensive  fac- 
tual data.  It  was  an  inspiring  confer- 
ence and  one  that  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber with  pride  modified  by  sorrow. 

We  came  to  Congress  together,  Mr. 
Speaker.  In  1946  and,  despite  the  fact 
that  we  sprang  from  different  sectors  of 
the  country,  and  from  different  back- 
grounds, and  despite  the  fact  that  we  had 
basically  different  opinions  on  some  is- 
sues, we  were  good  friends,  always.  We 
served  6  years  together  on  the  District 
Committee,  and  I  clearly  recall  the  Ideal- 
Ism  with  which  he  approached  the  task 
of  trying  to  solve  the  problems  that 
chronically  beset  the  Nation's  capital. 
Many  Members  of  the  Congress  consider 
service  on  the  District  Committee  an 


onerous  and  thankless  task.  Typically 
John  P.  Kennedy  considered  it  an  Im- 
portant challenge  in  the  field  of  human 
rdationa. 

On  several  occasions  we  put  on  the  uni- 
form of  the  Washington  Senators  to- 
gether to  play  in  tl^  aimual  charity 
baseball  game  against  our  friends  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle.  He  played  in 
these  games.  I  believe,  with  a  little  more 
seriousness  than  did  most  of  us.  John 
F.  Kennedy  never  saw  any  sense  in  en- 
gaging in  any  contest,  athletic,  mental  or 
political,  imless  one  played  to  win.  And, 
until  the  cowardly  murderer  struck  him 
down,  he  was  a  consistent  winner  in 
everything  he  attempted. 

More  than  any  President  in  our  his- 
tory, be  was  one  of  us.  He  was  part  and 
parcel  of  the  Congress,  and  the  Congress 
was  a  permanent  element  in  his  blood- 
stream. This  was  so  apparent  when — 
after  his  election  to  the  Presidency — he 
would  call  us  to  the  White  House  for  con- 
ferences. He  always  understood  what 
was  possible  of  accomplishment  In  our 
deliberations,  and  what  was  not.  He  re- 
spected our  judgment;  he  understood  our 
problems:  he  treated  us  as  friends  and 
colleagues. 

With  his  death,  every  one  of  us,  Mr. 
Speaker,  died  a  httle. 
We  have  lost  a  great  leader. 
We  have  lost  a  great  friend. 
And  the  entire  free  world  has  lost  a 
living  ssmibol  of  courage  and  decency. 
Indeed,  as  Mr.  O'Casiy  said,  the  hand- 
some champion  of  peace  was  killed  as  he 
walked  by  her  very  side.     Her  gallant 
boy  is  dead. 

Mr.  MICHEL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  my  tribute  this  siftemoon  to 
the  many  eloquent  ones  which  have  been 
said  in  memory  of  our  late  President, 
John  F.  Kermedy. 

The  stuiming  news  came  to  me  as  I 
had  started  my  drive  back  to  Illinois 
on  that  fateful  Friday.  November  22.  I 
was  between  Hagerstown  and  Hancock, 
Md.,  when  the  confirmed  report  came 
over  the  radio  that  the  last  rites  had 
been  administered  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  died.  I  pulled  off  the  side  of 
Vtie  road  to  control  my  shook  and  emo- 
tion and  sought  out  the  flrst  telephone 
that  I  might  phone  my  wife.  Neither  of 
us  could  talk  very  Intelligently  but  we 
did  decide  that  I  should  turn  back  and 
return  to  Washington. 

I  shall  never  forget  that  drive  back  to 
Washington  along  Route  240  which  I 
had  driven  so  many  times.  Cars  were 
pulling  off  to  the  side  of  the  road  in 
numbers  and  those  still  on  the  road  were 
just  poking  along.  It  was  quite  obvious 
that  drivers  were  listening  intently  to 
their  radios  for  every  fragment  of  news. 
As  I  turned  onto  Embassy  Row,  down 
Masssujhusetts  Avenue.  I  never  before 
had  noticed  so  many  flags  representing 
foreign  countries,  and  all  were  drawn 
to  half  mast.  I  guess  there  never  has 
been  so  tragic  an  event  that  has  touched 
so  many  capitals  around  the  world  and 
certainly  attests  to  the  stature  this 
relatively  young  man  achieved  in  so 
short  a  time. 

His  being  taken  from  om-  midst  In  such 
an  awful  maimer  reminds  us  how  the 
course  of  history  seems  to  be  charted 
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more  by  accident  than  by  design,  and  of 
the  Biblical  Scripture  which  tells  us  that 
these  events  can  happen  "within  the 
twinkling  of  any  eye."  Rhetoric  and 
prose  are  so  Inadequate  at  a  time  like 
this  but  I  do  want  to  simply  add  the 
profound  sympathy  and  condolences  of 
our  family  to  those  imtold  numbers 
which  have  gone  out  and  continue  to  be 
said  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  children,  and 
the  entire  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  LESINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shaU 
never  forget  that  tragic  and  dark  day  of 
November  22  when,  with  you  in  the  House 
restaurant  here  in  the  Capitol.  I  heard 
the  dreadful  news  about  the  assassina- 
tion of  our  35th  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  It  was,  and  still  Is,  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  believe  that  such  a 
terrible  thing  can  happen  In  the  United 
States  today.  But  happen  it  did  and  a 
great  leader  was  taken  frc«n  us. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  bom  to 
wealth  and  could  have  chosen  a  career 
in  any  field,  but  he  chose  the  most  diffi- 
cult one  of  all.  that  of  public  service. 
And  he  served  boldly  and  courageously, 
both  In  war  and  in  peace.  He  was  a 
strong  and  fearless  leader,  both  In  war 
and  In  peace. 

The  entire  world  recognized  his  out- 
standing character  and  qualities  and  our 
loss  was  also  their  loss,  mourned  even  by 
our  enemies. 

To  his  bereaved  widow  and  family  I 
extend  miy  heartfelt  condolences. 

The  following  poems  by  one  of  my  con- 
stituents. Miss  Bettie  LaVeck,  express 
much  better  the  feelings  of  all  Americans 
over  this  loss: 

W«  TH«  Pxoput  o»  This  UMmtD  States 

W«  the  people  of  thlA  United  States  of 
America  live  In  the  manner  we  so  desire  with 
the  right  to  speak  as  we  believe,  live  as  we 
believe,  pray  as  we  so  desire.  We  have 
more  as  a  family  than  any  other  country  of 
living  people  on  this  whole  earth,  and  yet 
we  are  still  greedy,  filled  with  hate,  hate  for 
others  that  we  envy  and  are  Jealous  of  not 
realizing  that  each  family,  each  person  has 
a  cross  to  bear  of  their  own  to  enter  into 
heaven,  the  heaven  created  by  Ood  for  those 
whom  are  worthy  of  entering  this  Kingdom 
of  Heaven.  With  this  in  mind,  I  write  a  few 
words  to  try  to  bring  out  the  true  meaning 
ot  love,  of  life,  of  the  meaning  of  together- 
ness for  all  mankind.  The  hunger  of  greed, 
Itists  of  life,  not  truly  believing  in  ourselves 
can  be  our  very  downfall  as  a  Nation.  De- 
stroying each  other  in  inhximan  acts. 

Etzenai.  Rest 

The  President's  casket  is  now  laying  in  state. 

The  murderer  who  has  chosen  his  fate. 

Noblemen  pass  to  bid  farewell 

To  their  past  President  they  knew  so  well. 

Time  passes. 

Servicemen  erect  in  form  ~~ 

Have  their  duties  to  perform. 

The  horses'  hoofs  beat  upon  the  streets  with 
time. 

The  drums  beat  with  a  rhythm  rhyme. 

In  disbelief  crowds  gather  and  stare. 

Time  meaning  nothing,  they're  going  no- 
where. 

A  small  lad  steps  out  in  plain  view, 

Saluting  his  father  in  front  of  you. 

Religion  of  all  faiths  busy  with  their  prayer. 

Each  and  every  hiunan  willing  to  do  their 
share. 

Never  In  history  have  people  turned  to  God 
as  of  this  day, 

No  matter  what  color  or  age,  they  bow  their 
heads  to  pray. 

Time  passes. 


Sach  mourn  the  way  he  ae«a  fit. 
Throughout  this  vast  world  a  small  candle  is 

lit. 
The  nag  stands  at  half  mast,  the  bugles  gives 

iUcaU, 
The  stillness  echos  through  the  air,  the  guns 

salute  in  all. 
The  sun  slowly  sinks  into  the  west. 
While    we    have    placed    ova    President    to 

eternal  rest. 

— Bcrnx  A.  LaVxcx, 
Tatlok,  Mkh.  Age  35. 


Wx  MouBM  Oua  Pkksidxkt 
Today  Mr.  Kennedy  with  a  smile  on  his  face 

and  a  hand  shake  for  all 
Was  shot  and  killed,   into  his  wife's  arms 

he  did  fall. 
She   cuddled   him   and  cradled   him   while 

death  came  to  caU 
Our  Nation  deeply  saddened  as  bare  trees 

in  the  fall. 

Oh  President,  my  President,  what  fate  made 

you  go? 
The   highest  peak  of  yotir  career  was  now 

that  we  know. 
You  worked  ecu;h  day  for  each  of  us,  your 

courage  never  wavered. 
Now  I  feel  Ood  chose  you  to  sit  beside  your 

Savior. 

And  as  the  years  go  by,  little  John  and  Caro- 
line will  know, 

That  the  President,  their  daddy,  really  loved 
them  BO. 

For  his  love  will  live  in  history,  his  accom- 
plishes reread  with  time 

And  you  will  tell  your  children,  that  daddy 
he  was  mine. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  I  touched  you  though  you  felt 

me  not. 
Your  bravery  and  your  courage  could  never 

be  forgot. 
May  a  candle  brightly  glow  and  kindle  In 

your  heart. 
For  Ood  walks  close  beside  yoiu-,  for  you  He 

is  a  part. 

I'm    sure    that   each   American   feels    hurt, 

shocked  and  sad, 
Indigent  acts   such  as  this  make  America 

look  rather  bad. 
It  takes  Just  one  to  start  a  heavy  stone  to 

roU, 

And  soon  several  others  start  to  take  their 
toll. 

We  wonder  and  we  ponder,  we  shiver  and 
we  cry. 

We  cannot  And  the  answers  no  matter  how 
we  try. 

Yet,  it  was  our  President  that  gave  his  life 
this  day 

And  set  our  Nation  mourning  for  Ood  to 
show  the  way. 

— Brmx  A.  LaVxck, 

Age  35. 
Tatlob,  Mich..  November  28.  1M3. 

Mr.  TEAGUE  of  Texas.  Mr.  Speaker, 
under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in 
the  Record,  I  should  like  to  include  a 
transcript  of  a  portion  of  a  joint  Ameri- 
can Legion  and  Auxiliary  fall  conven- 
tion, memorial  services  held  in  Minneap- 
olis. Minn.;  and  the  remarks  made  by 
the  national  commander,  the  Honorable 
Daniel  F.  Foley: 

RwuBKB  BT  Damikl  F.  Folxt,  Amiucan  Li- 
oioN  National  Commandkx,  at  a  Joint 
Legion  and  Auxiliaxt  Faix  Confexencx 
MxMoaiAL  Service  in  Behalt  or  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  Delivered  at  the  Pick- 
Nicollet  Hotel.  Minneapolis.  Minn.,  No- 
vember 23.  1963 

National  President  Mrs.  Johnson,  my  fel- 
low Americans,  for  some  time,  I  have  looked 


forward  to  this  conference,  for  the  wanderer 
yearns  for  home.  To  be  home  with  mem- 
bers of  my  own  department,  where  the  Le- 
gion spirit  Is  deep  and  where  the  Legion 
heart  beats  strongly. 

But  today  we  are  sad.  The  heart  of  Amer- 
ica is  sad.  The  soul  of  freedom  aches.  Our 
President  has  died — a  martyr  for  the  cause 
of  Justice  and  of  freedom,  not  Jxist  here  in 
the  United  States,  but  throughout  the  world. 

It  is  the  character  of  the  true  American  to 
love  Justice  and  to  Jealously  regard  the  high- 
est rights  of  man  as  a  creature  of  Ood. 

The  sincere,  determined  efforts  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  promote  Justice  among 
men  everywhere  will  speak  well  for  him  be- 
fore the  tribunal  of  divine  Justice. 

It  is  the  Inborn  desire  of  all  men  to  be 
free,  and  throughout  all  of  our  history  brave 
men  and  women  of  great  courage  have  and 
do  defend  the  cause  of  freedom.  Defenders 
of  the  cause  of  freedom  daily  lay  their  lives 
on  the  line  that  freedom  may  endiire. 

President  Kennedy  gave  his  life  for  his 
country  as  surely  as  if  he  had  died  in  combat, 
and  all  men  of  good  will  are  crushed  by  this 
tragic   event. 

But  again  the  great  character  of  the  Amer- 
ican people,  their  deep  love  of  Ood,  and 
loyalty  to  country  will  spring  forth  in  all  its 
fullness,  for  all  the  world  to  see.  in  this  time 
of  crisis. 

Let  no  one  think  for  a  fleeting  moment 
that  this  Nation  will  be  divided  in  this  hour 
of  challenge. 

Whatever  differences  of  a  political  nature 
or  disagreement  on  Issues  that  may  exist  are 
quickly  set  aside  as  all  Americans  rush  to 
accept  the  challenge  these  tragic  circum- 
stances have  tiirust  upon  our  Nation. 

One  of  the  hallmarks  of  a  free  society  un- 
der constitutional  government  is  its  conti- 
nuity. What  dictatorship  can  face  the  peo- 
ple of  the  world  and  say  it  speaks  from  the 
freely  expressed  will  of  the  people? 

But  here  in  this  Nation,  which  has  now 
seen  eight  Presidents  die  in  ofllce.  some  at 
the  hand  of  the  assassin,  such  as  Abraham 
Lincoln,  James  Garfield.  William  McKlnley. 
and  now  John  Kennedy,  the  Oovernment  of 
the  United  States  continues  on^-confldent 
and  courageous  are  its  people — dedicated  and 
sincere  its  leaders. 

It  is  this  desire  to  perpetuate  freedom  that 
has  inspired  the  American  Legion  in  its  many 
years  of  fruitful  service.  We  pledge  our- 
selves to  foster  and  i>erpetuate  a  100 -percent 
Americanism,  maintain  law  and  order,  to 
promote  peace  and  good  will  on  earth,  to 
safeguard  and  transmit  to  posterity  the  prin- 
ciples of  Justice,  freedom,  and  democracy. 
Devotion  to  these  principles  characterizes  the 
service  which  John  Kennedy  has  left  to  all 
the  ages,  for  his  llfework  was  filled  with 
courage,  compassion  for  others,  a  deep  sense 
of  Justice,  and  a  love  of  freedom,  as  Ood 
willed  it  when  he  created  man. 

Into  the  stream  of  challenge,  created  at 
this  hour,  the  American  Legion,  a  powerful 
force  for  good,  may  well  face  its  most  crucial 
hour — Its  most  difficult  test. 

We  believe  it  to  be  the  responsibility  of 
every  American  to  be  an  active  participant 
in  the  affairs  of  the  present,  in  a  responsible 
manner.  Every  man  who  would  enjoy  the 
rlghU  and  privileges  of  citizenship  in  a  free 
society  must  discharge  the  accompanying 
duties  and  responsibilities  of  citizenship.  It 
is  the  total  business  of  our  life's  work  to  be 
always  consistent  with  the  ideals  of  freedom, 
which  encompasses  a  love  of  Ood — love  of 
country — regard  for  the  rights  of  others,  and 
a  renewed  realization  of  our  great  responsi- 
bility to  preserve  for  our  children  and  our 
children's  chUdren,  down  through  the  ages, 
an  America  forever  strong  and  forever  free. 
The  Legion  has  the  great  challenge  now,  if 
it  is  to  contribute  significantly  in  these 
moving  times,  to  hold  its  head  high  in  serv- 
ice to  the  high  cause  of  freedom,  set  an  ex- 
ample for  others  to  follow  in  all  our  actions. 
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In  all  our  utterances  and  so  conduct  our- 
selves in  aU  of  our  posts  across  the  length 
and  breadth  of  tlie  land,  that  our  people  will 
always  see  our  work  at  its  best  and  our  ideals 
at  their  loftiest. 

By  so  doing,  we  show  reverence  to  the 
memory  of  our  dearly  loved  President,  who 
has  fallen,  and  give  hope  and  encouragement 
to  our  new  President,  who  now  assumes  the 
awesome  responsibility  of  leadership. 

In  this  hour,  so  sad  to  us  all,  in  this  hour 
which  challenges  us  so,  we  say  for  all  men 
to  hear: 

Though  the  forces  of  evil,  lawlessness,  and 
hatred  may  beat  with  all  their  fury  upon  the 
breasts  of  liberty; 

This  Nation  wiU  endure  strong  in  Justice 

This  Nation  will  prosper  rich  in  compas- 
sion— 

This  Nation  wiU  stand  down  through  the 
corridors  of  time  secure  in  freedom. 

Mr.  FOUNTAIN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  know 
I  cannot  add  anything  of  significance  to 
the  very  eloquent  and  moving  words 
which  have  already  come  from  the  sad- 
dened hearts  of  so  many  Members  of  this 
House  over  the  untimely,  the  unneces- 
sary, the  tragic  and  shocking  death  of 
our  late  President  of  the  United  States, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

However.  I  would  betray  every  Impulse 
of  my  nature  If  I  did  not  express  my  own 
deep  sorrow  and  pay  my  poor  flower  of 
tribute  to  the  many  bouquets  of  friend- 
ship and  affection  which  have  been  of- 
fered here  in  his  memory. 

Like  many  others,  I  was  honored  with 
the  privilege  of  seeing  and  being  with 
him  on  a  number  of  occasions  both  pub- 
lic and  private.  He  was  always  gay  and 
cheerful.  As  someone  has  already  said, 
"you  could  see  a  laugh  coming  in  his  eyes 
before  you  could  hear  It  from  his  lips." 
He  was  always  hungry  for  information 
and  one  of  the  best  listeners  I  have  ever 
known.  In  fact,  he  was  a  questioner. 
He  posed  the  questions  and  compli- 
mented you  by  listening  to  your  answers. 
The  fact  that  he  was  so  well  Informed 
can  probably  be  attributed  to  his  inquir- 
ing nature. 

The  world  is  a  poorer  place  with  the 
passing  of  this  gaUant  leader,  whose 
true  greatness  will  never  fully  be  known. 
We  are  saddened  all  the  more  because  our 
beloved  President  has  been  taken  from 
us  at  a  time  when  his  star  was  strongly 
in  the  ascendancy  and  his  efforts  for 
world  peace  and  a  better  society  were 
only  beginning  to  bear  fruit.  Even  so. 
his  contributions  are  impressive  and 
John  F.  Kennedy  is  destined  to  become 
a  legend  in  our  time. 

In  so  many  ways,  the  President  was 
a  study  in  contrasts.  He  was  a  humble 
man  and  a  person  of  aristocratic  bear- 
ing. He  was  a  very  warm  human  being 
and  yet  reserved.  He  was  gentle  and 
he  was  forceful.  He  was  practical  and 
he  was  idealistic.  And  he  expressed 
himself  with  both  eloquence  and  sim- 
pUcity. 

All  of  us  were  touched  in  one  way  or 
another  by  the  courage  and  the  example 
of  this  young  President,  who  was  wise  be- 
yond his  years.  Those  of  us  who  had  the 
privilege  of  meeting  with  him  occasional- 
ly will  remember  him  as  a  soft-spoken 
man  of  great  charm  and  good  humor 
who  would  rather  hear  an  opponent's 
views  than  criticize  his  thinking.  One 
could  and  did  differ  with  President  Ken- 
nedy, but  one  could  not  do  so  without 
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appreciating  his  openminded  receptive- 
ness  to  differing  points  of  view  which 
characterizes  the  scholar. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  the  President,  had 
political  opponents,  but  I  cannot  believe 
that  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  man.  had 
any  enemies.  Even  the  man  who  as- 
sassinated him  must  have  had  a  twisted. 
distorted,  and  confused  mind.  He  was 
mentally  and  spiritually  sick.  Those 
who  fought  the  President  and  his  pro- 
grams in  the  political  arena  would,  I 
believe,  be  the  first  to  acknowledge  his 
sense  of  falrplay  and  his  dedication  to 
the  democratic  ideals  and  institutions 
of  the  country  he  loved  so  well.  More 
than  any  of  us  realize,  during  the  days 
and  months  and  years  that  lie  ahead,  all 
of  us  will  miss  John  F.  Kennedy  more 
and  more. 

The  dignity  and  courage  of  our  late 
President  are  traits  shared  equally  by 
his  noble,  gallant,  and  beautiful  widow. 
Mrs.  Kennedy's  inspiring  example  dur- 
ing these  trying  days  will  remain  in  our 
memories  forever.  May  she  find  some 
solace  in  the  knowledge  that  each  of  us 
shares  her  bereavement  and  joins  in  her 
prayers. 

Mr.  KEITH.  Mr.  Speaker,  while  I 
realize  that  the  constituencies  of  all  of 
my  colleagues  deeply  felt  the  loss  of  the 
President,  his  tragic  death  had  a  tre- 
mendous personal  impact  in  my  district, 
for— as  I  have  noted — he  was  a  part  of  it. 
With  this  in  mind,  I  think  it  would  be 
most  appropriate  to  include  in  the  Rec- 
ord a  sampling  of  the  many  editorials 
and  articles  which  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers throughout  southeastern  Massa- 
chusetts and  Cape  Cod. 

The  first  is  from  the  Standard-Times, 
of  New  Bedford,  and  was  published  on 
November  23,  the  day  after  the  fatal 
shooting : 

John  F.  Kennedy 
The  American  people  are  in  shocked  dis- 
belief that  President  Kennedy  is  dead.  He 
was  the  symbol  of  America's  vitality,  a  man 
who  drove  himself  day  and  night  to  lead 
the  free  world  through  some  of  its  most 
tr3ring  hours. 

That  was  wiped  out  in  a  terror-fllled  mo- 
ment in  Dallas.  A  sniper's  bullet  proved 
once  more  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  not  Invincible  even  though  he  is  the 
repository  of  more  power  than  any  other 
person  In  the  world. 

The  assassin,  somehow,  thought  his  min- 
uscule of  discontent  was  greater  than  the 
hopes  and  aspirations  of  miUions  of  Ameri- 
cans who  praised,  admired,  worked  for  and, 
yes,  loved  the  President. 

Tragedy  had  dogged  Mr.  Kennedy  much  of 
his  life.  An  elder  brother,  Joe,  was  kUled 
over  France  while  on  a  special  air  mission 
during  World  War  n.  A  sister,  Kathleen, 
died  in  an  airplane  crash.  It  was  only  3 
months  ago  that  the  President's  own  son 
died,  shortly  after  birth. 

As  a  Harvard  student.  Mr.  Kennedy  injured 
his  back  playing  football.  He  was  badly 
wounded  by  enemy  action  in  the  South  Pa- 
cific in  1943.  for  which  he  was  awarded  the 
Purple  Heart.  While  on  a  Pacific  island  he 
contracted  malaria,  from  which  he  suffered 
periodic  attacks  for  several  years. 

None  of  these  deterred  John  F.  Kennedy. 
He  wrote  "Profiles  in  Courage"  in  longhand 
in  a  hospital  bed  while  recuperating  from  a 
spinal  operation.  His  wartime  Injury  did 
not  prevent  him  from  campaigning  for  a 
House  seat  and  was  not  going  to  diminish 
hU  contributions  as  a  US.  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.     Nor  did  a  painful  back  dis- 


courage him  from  maintaining  a  rlgoro\is 
schedule  In  the  1960  presidential  campaign. 

WhUe  In  Canada,  Mr.  Kennedy  injured  his 
back  once  more.  His  pace  never  Blackened. 
He  was  a  living  "profile  in  courage." 

At  this  moment,  Mr.  Kennedy's  widow  and 
family  are  In  their  loneUest  hours.  Mes- 
aages  of  condolence,  letters  of  sympathy 
from  aroxmd  the  world,  and  the  tears  of  those 
close  to  the  late  President  cannot  fill  the 
void  In  their  lives. 

Massachusetts  mourns  Its  brave  native  son. 
The  Nation  Joins  in  the  mourning  for  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Next,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  particularly  well- 
written  tribute  from  the  Wareham 
Courier  of  Wareham.  Mass.: 

His  Lecact  Is  Orkatnxss 
Never  before  has  one  human  being  been 
mourned  by  so  many  throughout  the  world. 

Never  has  there  been  such  a  spontaneous 
and  universal  expression  of  genuine  grief.  It 
became  increasingly  obvious  that  the  as- 
sassin's bullet  imleashed  an  emotional  flood- 
gate, the  likes  of  which  had  never  been 
known  on  this  earth.  It  also  became  evi- 
dent that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had 
achieved  a  stature,  in  a  lifetime  shorter  than 
most,  unparalleled  In  history. 

Even  those  who,  prior  to  the  deed  which 
plunged  the  world  into  darkness  temporarily, 
were  at  the  opposite  political  pole,  or  who 
would  have  denied  a  personal  liking,  suddenly 
discovered  they  harbored  a  steadily  growing, 
sincere  affection  for  this  young  man  who 
wore  the  cloak  of  maximimi  responsibility 
and  world  leadership  so  gracefully.  They, 
too,  fought  to  hold  back  tears  of  sorrow. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  epitomized  the 
American  dream — that  the  Presidency  Is 
within  the  reach  of  anyone,  regardless  of 
race,  creed,  or  color. 

This  young  man,  who  was  overtaken  by 
destiny  too  soon,  grasped  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  greatest  country  in  the  world 
at  a  time  when  the  greatest  threat  to  survival 
faced  that  country.  He  held  with  a  firm 
hand,  and  kept  us  on  the  road,  avoiding  the 
abyss  of  annlhUaUon  which  faced  us  Kt  every 
turn. 

For  his  Americanism,  for  his  leadership, 
for  his  timeless  example  of  what  a  Ood- 
fearlng  man  should  be,  we  offer  the  words 
SfKiken  regularly  at  the  end  of  each  of  his 
press  conferences,  and  which  we  now  utter 
with  a  much  deeper  meaning,  "Thank  you, 
Mr.  President." 

For  Its  special  Thanksgiving  edition, 
the  Old  Colony  Memorial  of  Plymouth. 
Mass.,  noted  that  while  life  goes  on  "re- 
morselessly," and  that  a  tragedy  of  time- 
less implications  had  befallen  the  Na- 
tion, we  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  this 
country's  foimders  for  a  Constitution 
that  insured  the  continuity  of  Govern- 
ment: 

Thanksgiving  Dat,  1968 

The  murder  of  the  President  and  all  its 
attendant  circvunstances  have  added  up  to 
the  most  harrowing  public  event  that  most 
of  us  shall  ever  know. 

This  was  a  tragedy  of  antique  power,  with 
timeless  Implications.  Who  now  can  doubt 
the  workings  of  Providence? 

Life  goes  on  remorselessly.  The  darkest 
pall  must  disperse,  the  sun  shine  again.  Yet 
Thanksgiving,  1963,  cannot  be  like  most, 
coming  so  closely  as  it  does  on  the  heels 
of  this  dreadful  happening. 

A  great  leap  into  the  dark  has  been  taken. 
Oone  is  a  brave  and  clear-minded  man.  who 
strove  with  aU  his  might  to  help  and  keep 
us.  The  bitterness  of  hU  taking  lingers  In 
the  mouth  and  will  not  wash  away. 

Therefore,  this  year  we  must  look  outside 
our  own  circle  for  other  things  besides  fam- 
ily togetherness,  abundance  of  food,  and 
traditional  comforts  to  be  thankful  for. 
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Oar  gratitude  must  go  to  th«  Founding 
Patben  who,  with  great  foresight.  In  "»«^"b 
the  Conttltatlon  Insured  the  continuity  of 
our  Ooramment,  and  with  It  our  natlcMial 
life.  The  tMumer  fell.  But  cwtfUy  It  was 
raised  again. 

We  have  csause  for  thanks,  too,  In  the  fact 
that  our  new  President  U  a  man  of  great 
experience,  strong  and  wise  enough  to  take 
over  the  great  burdens  of  Chief  Magistrate. 

Then  there  is  one  more,  final  reason  for 
thanksgiving.  This  U  the  certain  knowledge, 
demonstrated  on  massive  scale,  that  In  crisis 
the  people  of  America  feel  and  react  as  one, 
and  so  doing  draw  the  whole  world  In  their 
train. 

During  the  first  hoxtn  after  the  President's 
death  a  great  empUnees  came  on  the  land. 
But  soon  Into  the  air  stole  Intimations  of  a 
Blow,  sad  music,  the  music  of  the  people, 
murmuring  as  one.  And  presently  the 
mighty  and  the  weak,  the  few  and  the  many, 
dosed  ranks.  Uke  the  closing  of  a  giant  fist. 

With  this,  quite  spontaneously,  alBrmed  by 
the  very  heart  and  Instinct  of  all  Americans, 
the  President's  death  became  felt  as  a  kind  of 
sacrifice,  and  the  legacy  of  his  hopes  took  on 
an  even  greater  urgency  than  when  he  had 
llred. 

For  reasons  Inscrutable  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  has  been  reduced  to  dust  and  a 
cruel  blow  visited  upon  his  beloved  wife 
and  children,  his  family  and  all  who  loved  or 
liked  him.  Yet  this  same  blow  shocked  all 
Americans  Into  a  luilque  awareness  of  their 
nationhood,  warned  them  In  terrible  depth  of 
re^x>nalbmtles  too  often  neglected. 

This  last  circumstance  has  nothing,  of 
course,  to  do  with  graUtude.  Rather  It  calls, 
cm  this  1963  Thanksgiving  Day.  for  medita- 
tion on  the  final  meaning  of  this  life,  and  a 
tally  not  of  benefits,  but  of  things  worth  liv- 
ing—«nd  dying — for. 

The  famed  Vineyard  Gazette  on 
Martha's  Vineyard  hailed  the  late  Presi- 
dent for  his  candor  and  for  representing, 
as  he  did,  "the  utter  routing  of  bigotry." 
A  Mkmobzai.  nr  rax  Hcakts  op  Men 

He  will  be  forever  young.  His  youth  will 
live  In  the  pages  of  history,  and  this  Is  not  a 
■mall  or  unimportant  thing.  Amid  frustra- 
tion and  erosion  of  the  spirit,  gravity  and 
crisis,  the  abundance  of  John  FltEgerald 
Kennedy's  fresh  spirit  and  optimism  will 
supply  the  strength  of  his  unforgettable 
example. 

All  else  aside,  he  represented  too  the  utter 
routing  of  bigotry.  In  candor  of  language 
and  behavior,  in  the  context  of  his  personal 
and  official  life.  It  was  Inconceivable  that  he 
would  abate  In  the  least  from  his  own  faith, 
or  that  he  would  seek  to  impose  It  upon 
others.  Catholics,  Protestants,  and  Jews 
were  free  to  support  his  policies,  and  they 
did:  they  were  as  free  to  oppose  his  policies, 
and  they  did. 

The  best  memorial  that  can  be  erected  to 
him  Is  a  larger  sense  of  humanity  In  the 
hearts  of  men  and  women.  The  things  that 
bind  together  «u*  more  Important  than  the 
things  that  rend  apart.  What  diminishes 
humanity  for  one,  diminishes  It  for  all. 

The  lesson  has  been  taught  for  some 
2,000  years,  but  It  has  not  yet  been  com- 
pletely learned.  May  not  this  tragedy, 
the  dimensions  of  which  are  so  hard  to  con- 
ceive, bring  home  again  and  in  the  new  light 
of  our  times,  the  force  of  the  spirit  and  ethic 
which  alone  can  Justify  and  fulfill  our  com- 
mon heritage. 

The  base  newspaper  at  Otis  Air  Force 
Base,  where  Air  Force  1  made  many 
landings,  carried  the  following  tribute 
from  the  wing  commander.  Col.  Rudolph 
B.  Walters: 

It  Is  dliUcult  during  this  time  of  national 
sorrow  to  find  words  capable  of  expressing 


the  depth  of  the  grief  felt  by  all  persons  at 
Otis  APB. 

Each  person  here  felt  particularly  close  to 
President  Kennedy,  partially  due.  perhaps,  to 
his  frequent  visits  here.  This  tragedy  has 
struck  us  a  deep  personal  blow. 

As  for  myaelf,  I  feel  that — In  addition  to 
lodng  my  Commander  in  Chief— I  have  lost 
a  personal  beloved  friend. 

Col.    KVDOLPH    B.    WAI.TKBS. 

My  predecessor  in  Congress,  former 
Congressman  Etonald  W.  Nicholson,  now 
in  retirement  at  his  home  in  Wareham. 
Mass..  served  in  the  House  with  the  late 
President  and  coimted  him  a  personal 
friend.  The  Wareham  Courier  printed 
the  following  tribute  from  Congressman 
Nicholson: 

It  was  with  overwhelming  shock  and  sad- 
ness that  I  heard  of  the  untimely  death  of 
President  Kennedy.  I  considered  him  a  per- 
sonal friend  and  I  used  to  call  him  "Johnny." 
Besides  his  outstanding  ability  as  a  legislator 
for  he  was  very  much  a  friend  and  thought- 
ful to  all,  as  everyone  can  testify. 

Speaking  for  an  area  of  Cape  Cod  that 
John  Kennedy  knew  well,  the  Province- 
town  Advocate  and  New  Beacon  of  Prov- 
incetown  expressed  the  shock  and  re- 
morse felt  throughout  the  land: 

[From  the  New  Beacon.  Nov.  27,  1963 J 
HAn.  AND  FABrwcx 

Ask  not  what  your  coiontry  can  do  for  you, 
but  ask  what  you  can  do  for  yoxu  country. — 
John  F.  Kennedy 

"He  did  a  great  Job  as  President."  These 
were  the  words  of  Town  Manager  Walter  E. 
Lawrence  as  he  refiected  upon  the  sudden 
and  tragic  death  last  Friday  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy.  "HU  loss  Is  a  tragedy  for 
the  country  and  the  world."  Mr.  Lawrence 
continued.  "He  was  a  good,  clean,  honest. 
Intelligent,  young  man,  whose  conduct  of 
affairs  met  with  the  approval  of  his  country- 
men. Again,  his  death  was  Indeed  a  tragic 
lOM.- 

We  echo  these  words.  That  such  a  man, 
who.  In  the  prime  of  his  life  was  leading  his 
country  ever  forward,  meeting  the  problems 
of  the  century,  both  foreign  and  domestic 
squarely,  and  solving  them,  had  evoked  noth- 
ing but  praise  from  his  fellow  countrymen  of 
both  high  and  low  station. 

The  late  President  was  a  friend  of  the 
people.  He  liked  to  shake  their  hand.  When 
there  was  a  problem  he  told  them  about  It 
straight  from  the  shoulder,  and  J\ast  what  he 
Intended  to  do  about  it.  He  was  idolized  and 
mobbed  by  the  younger  citizens  wherever 
he  went. 

Also,  the  diplomats  of  the  world  came  to 
know  him  as  a  tactful  and  resolute  nego- 
tiator, who  wouldn't  back  down,  and  al- 
ways stood  up  for  what  he  thought  was  right. 

His  life  as  a  family  man,  a  loved  and  lov- 
ing father  to  his  two  children  Lb  well  known. 
Much  time  was  spent  with  Caroline  and 
John,  Jr..  as  much  as  the  affairs  of  state 
would  allow.    Their  loss  is  Indeed  great. 

But  to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  solid  Jacqueline, 
who  stayed  with  her  husband  from  the  time 
of  the  fatal  shot,  xintll  the  final  taps  at 
Arlington  National  Cemetery,  go  our  heart- 
felt S3rmpathles.  This  strong  wife  was  forced 
to  control  her  feelings  and  emotions,  so 
that  her  husband's  funeral  would  be  a  period 
of  national  solemnity,  rather  than  hysteria. 
To  this  end  she  was  admirable. 

The  cape,  the  State,  the  country,  and  the 
world  has  lost  one  of  its  most  dynamic  citi- 
zens of  the  20th  century.  To  him  Indeed 
should  go  the  Nobel  Peace  Prize.  As  we  go 
forward  Into  the  sixties  and  seventies,  let  us 
walk  upon  that  road  which  he  set  out  to 
travel:  that  road  that  may  be  paved  with 
ruts  and  curves,  but  at  its  end  we  will  find 


his  goal,  and  surely  our  goal — peace  and 
freedom  for  the  whole  world.  This  Is  his 
legacy  to  us.    Let  as  use  It  well. 

[From  the  Provlncetown  Advocate,  Nov   28 
1963] 

Caps    Skd    9ruimMD    bt    Tkagic    Events 

Schools,    Bttsinessbs   in    Mouenino 

Even  now  Provlncetown  is  quiet,  drained 
of  emotion,  and  still  unbelieving. 

The  news  of  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  on  Friday  afternoon  came  over  tele- 
vUion  and  radio  minutes  after  it  happened 
In  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  it  came  to  an  Incredulous 
cape  end  town  far  out  in  a  November 
Atlantic. 

First  to  feel  the  onslaught  of  the  ghastly 
tragedy  was  the  town  telephone  switchboard. 
Chief  Operator  Prances  Raymond  said  that 
suddenly  every  line  flared  red.  and  she  had  to 
call  for  addiUonal  help  until  the  force  was 
doubled  and  every  board  position  filled. 

Oradually  the  streets  of  the  town  emptied, 
and  cape  enders  sat  at  their  radios  and  TV 
sets  getting  more  news  as  soon  as  It  was 
broadcast.  There  they  stayed  for  most  of 
the  weekend  through  the  tragic  drama  un- 
folding in  Dallas  and  Washington. 

As  soon  as  reason  began  to  return,  many 
Provlncetown  people  turned  to  their  churches 
with  questioning  hearts,  and  they  began  to 
plan  for  their  own  mourning.  Some  places 
closed  Immediately  and  remained  so  through 
Monday,  though  most  of  the  shops  and 
offices  closed  for  the  day  of  the  funeral.  All 
schools,  too,  closed  on  Monday. 

In  all  churches  there  were  memorial  serv- 
ices. At  the  Unlversallst  Church  here  in 
Provlncetown  in  place  of  the  scheduled 
Thanksgiving  message  the  service  was  devot- 
ed to  John  F.  Kennedy  as  it  was  at  the  TYuro 
Congregational  Chiuxh.  The  Church  of  St. 
Mary  of  the  Harbor  held  a  memorial  service 
Friday  night  and  a  requiem  communion  serv- 
ice on  Monday  noon.  The  Provlncetown 
Methodist  Church  held  a  memorial  service 
on  Monday  during  the  Ume  of  the  services  in 
Washington. 

Over  in  Wellfieet  the  Methodist  Church  was 
opened  on  Friday  night  for  prayers,  and  on 
Monday  held  a  conmiunlon  and  prayer  serv- 
l«»e  at  3  pjn.  The  Christian  Union  Church  in 
North  Truro  held  a  memorial  service  at  12 
o'clock  noon  on  Monday. 

At  the  church  of  St.  Peter  the  Apostle  in 
Provlncetown  on  Sunday  night  there  was 
evening  devotions  and  recitation  of  the  ro- 
sary offered  for  President  Kennedy  and  a  req- 
uiem funeral  high  mass  was  held  Monday 
night.  In  Wellfieet  there  was  a  funeral  mass 
on  Monday  night  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes 
Church  and  in  Truro  at  the  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  and  at  the  Church  of  Our  Lady  of 
Perpetual  Help  In  North  Truro  there  were 
funeral  masses  at  8  ajn.  on  Monday  morning. 
The  First  Church  of  Christ  Scientist  held 
memorial  services  at  Orleans  on  Monday 
afternoon. 

Two  Other  fine  Cape  Cod  newspapers 
published  editorials  that  should  be  in- 
cluded in  this  small  collection.  The  first, 
from  the  Cape  Codder.  published  at 
Orleans,  comments  on  the  violence  of  the 
act,  and  the  cruel  irony  that  a  man  who 
stood  for  tolerance  and  good  will  was 
struck  down  by  a  moment  of  hate: 
What  op  Hate,  Fsixnos.  What  op  Hate? 

Why  is  the  sense  of  loss  so  greet?  Why 
does  It  curl  the  heart  with  a  pain  that  will 
not  be  quenched?  We  think  It  miist  be  be- 
cause the  loss  is.  one  and  at  the  same  time, 
personal  and  for  the  world  of  man.  We 
grieve  for  our  finite  selves  and  for  the  In- 
finite world.  This  is  almost  unbearable  grief 
because  we  measure  the  loss  not  for  our- 
selves alone  but  for  man  everywhere. 
Something  in  all  mankind  was  kUled  by 
that  hateful  lead  peUet  and  we  all  know  It. 
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As  and  If  we  know  this,  there  lies  the 
hope.  Perhaps — Just  perhaps — the  incredi- 
ble futility  and  waste  oT  this  mad  act  may 
serve  to  bring  home  the  good  this  man 
worked  for,  a  good  whose  essential  was  the 
eradication  of  violence  among  men  and  the 
hate  that  spawns  violence.  His  death  out 
of  hate  and  through  violence  may  demon- 
strate as  nothing  else  could  the  necessity  of 
bringing  about  the  aims  he  stood  for. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  this  fact: 
The  hate  that  killed  him  is  the  responsibility 
of  all  of  us.  It  wUl  not  be  fobbed  off  on  the 
head  of  the  madman  who  pulled  the  trigger. 
It  is  the  same  hate  and  violence  that  denies 
the  brotherhood  of  man,  that  would  pit 
brother  against  brother  In  bloodlust  rather 
than  tolerate  the  negotiation  of  honest  dif- 
ferences of  opinion  between  rational  men. 
It  is  the  mark  of  Cain  that  we  all  bear. 

What  he  stood  for  was  a  great  tolerance, 
a  sense  of  feeling  that  encompassed  the 
plight  of  our  Negro  citizens  in  their  eminent- 
ly Just  sefirch  for  equality  as  well  as  the 
desperate  struggle  of  all  men  for  peace  that 
would  spare  nuclear  destruction.  The  great 
irony  Is  that  because  of  these  things  he  was 
the  object  of  hate  when  to  all  men  of  good 
wUl — and  they  are  mxUtltudlnous.  In  the 
North  and  in  the  South,  In  the  East  and  in 
the  West — he  should  have  been  unlversallv 
loved. 
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Now,  In  death,  he  is  loved.     Is  it  too  late? 

Hear  the  tolling  beUs? 

Hear  the  muffled  drums  f 

They  toll,  they  beat  tar  all  of  us. 

The  Dennis- Yarmouth  Register  made 
noteworthy  comments  on  the  late  Presi- 
dent's youth  and  the  inspiration  his 
youthful  service  has  been  to  the  young 
people  of  the  country:  | 

Fn«   From    a    Daek   FsroAT 

By  the  time  this  is  printed,  volumes  will 
have  Ijeen  written  and  spoken  about  the 
events  of  the  past  week.  The  Nation,  under 
the  practiced  hand  of  President  Johnson, 
win  have  ceased  its  trembling.  The  people, 
having  purged  their  guilt  through  the  mech- 
anisms of  mourning,  wUl   be  composed. 

In  all  probability  there  is  nothing  left  to 
be  said  that  could  add  to  the  eulogies  or  to 
the  marvelous  artlculateness  of  President 
Kennedy  himself,  as  passages  of  his  speeches 
are  played  back  over  the  radio  and  television 
and  in  our  minds. 

Nevertheless,  one  thought  arises  insist- 
ently from  the  fact  of  o\ir  President's  youth. 
His  death  would  have  been  more  bearable  if 
it  had  not  been  for  that. 

For  we  are  left  forever  to  speculate  what 
might  have  been,  what  oontrlbutlon  might 
have  come  from  a  President  of  the  United 
States,  only  Just  come  to  the  peak  of  extraor- 
dinary personal  ability. 

This  thought  of  youth  colors  another  fact. 
The  excitement  aroused  by  this  unusual 
President  infected  most  deeply  young  people, 
people  who  will  Increase  In  places  of  power 
and  Infiuence  for  decades  to  come.  His 
death,  still  so  preposterous,  must  sooner  or 
later  come  into  perspective.  It  Is  the  young 
people  who  must  draw  from  it  a  meaning. 

It  was  this  generation  which  could  light  a 
fire,  he  said.  The  rifle  shot  extinguished  one 
blazing  figure.  But  could  we  hope  it  also 
kindled  the  Are  of  which  John  F.  Kennedy 
spoke,  kindled  it  among  those  best  able  to 
make  It  bright?  Isn't  that  the  only  possible 
meaning? 

As  the  Nation  rearranges  itself  without 
President  Kennedy,  to  face  a  world  suddenly 
drab  and  tense,  we  should  be  looking  be- 
yond the  shame  and  degradation  of  last 
week.  We  should  look  for  the  flame,  and 
this  time  unfailingly  nourish  it. 

The  Nantucket  Inquirer  and  Mirror 
tells   of   the   Impact  of  the   President's 


death  on  that  Island,  where  he  was  con- 
sidered a  neighbor.  The  newspaper  has 
characterized  John  Kennedy's  greatness 
as  resting  in  large  part  upon  "his  stature 
as  a  political  idealist  whose  aspirations 
were  the  goals  that  the  community  at 
large  wants  ultimately  to  attain.  The 
quarrels  he  had  with  his  political  ad- 
versaries usually  concerned  the  timing 
and  mechanical  methods  proposed  to  ac- 
complish his  ultimate  objectives  and  not 
the  ends  themselves."  I  think  all  of  us 
can  agree  with  that  statement: 
The  Kennedy  Teagedt 
Severe  shock  and  profound  grief  struck 
the  Nation  on  Friday,  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy.  Oood  citi- 
zens here  and  everywhere  extend  deep  and 
affectionate  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and 
her  children,  to  the  President's  jyarents,  to 
his  grandmother,  and  to  his  brothers  and 
sisters. 

The  shooting  of  the  President  was  the  first 
of  two  acts  of  violence  last  week  that  con- 
torted the  posture  of  the  United  States  as 
the  w(»-Id's  outstanding  society  successfully 
based  uix>n  the  rule  of  law.  In  the  first  one, 
a  shot  from  the  assassin's  rlfie  overthrew 
the  administration.  In  the  second,  the 
President's  alleged  assassin  was  himself  sum- 
marily executed  by  one  who  chose  to  ar- 
rogate to  himself  the  functions  of  the  Judi- 
cial process. 

Had  President  Kennedy  put  less  faith  in 
the  American  people,  it  seems  likely  that  the 
tragedy  of  his  death  would  have  been  avoid- 
ed. But  he  was  apparently  misled  by  the 
warmth  of  his  Texas  reception  and  he  ne- 
glected to  take  advantage  of  measures  and 
equipment  available  for  his  personal  protec- 
tion. In  an  unfortunate,  though  under- 
standable, effort  to  return  the  friendship 
and  good  will  being  expressed  by  the  people 
of  Texas,  he  seems  to  have  cast  caution  aside 
and  his  assassin  took  advantage  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  offered. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  happened,  there 
should  be  Imposed  upon  our  Presidents  a 
firm  duty  and  obligation  to  observe  security 
regulations  prescribed  for  their  protection  by 
the  officers  placed  in  charge  of  their  personal 
safety. 

The  violent,  extra-legal  execution  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  alleged  assassin  could  easUy 
have  been  prevented  if  the  local  police  had 
used  ordinary  care.  There  can  be  no  excuse 
for  moving  the  accused  only  at  a  time  calcu- 
lated to  satisfy  and  accommodate  represent- 
aUves  of  the  press,  radio,  and  television. 
There  was  no  reason  for  making  a  public 
spectacle  of  the  accused  by  dragging  him 
through  a  corridor  filled  with  a  mUllng 
throng  of  excited  people. 

The  halls  could  and  should  have  been 
cleared  because  the  accused  was  entitled  to 
protection.  On  the  record  he  deserved  no 
sympathy,  but  the  State  of  Texas  and  the 
city  and  county  of  Dallas  had  a  duty  and 
an  obligation  to  see  that  he  was  treated  in 
accordance  with  the  law. 

The  Impact  of  President  Kennedy's  death 
has  been  very  great  here  on  Nantucket  as 
It  has  been  throughout  the  Commonwealth, 
the  Nation,  and  the  world.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished neighbor  who  brought  fame  and 
prominence  to  the  Nantucket  Sound  area. 
But  more  importantly,  he  was  an  admirable 
and  attractive  man  because  he  was  young, 
poised,  cultured,  handsome,  articulate,  mag- 
netic, and  dynamic.  Possessed  of  all  these 
qualities,  he  was  a  statesman  who  appealed 
to  many  world  leaders  as  the  one  among 
them  who  might  best  be  able  to  guide  the 
world  to  peaceful  solutions  of  its  problems. 
In  his  time.  President  Kennedy  was  cer- 
tainly a  great  man.  but  his  administration 
was  a  short  one  and  much  of  his  program 
remained  unfinished  when  he  died.    Whether 


he   has   attained   historical   greatness   only 
time  will  teU. 

President  Kennedy's  present  greatness 
rests  in  large  part  upon  his  stature  as  a 
political  idealist  whose  aspirations  were  the 
goals  that  the  community  at  large  wants 
ultimately  to  attain.  The  quarrels  he  had 
with  his  political  adversaries  usuaUy  con- 
cerned the  timing  and  the  mechanical  meth- 
ods proposed  to  accomplish  his  ultimate  ob- 
jectives and  not  the  ends  themselves. 

The  simplicity  of  the  short  ceremony  in 
and  by  which  the  administration  p>assed  to 
the  hands  of  President  Johnson  was  Impres- 
sive. But  much  more  so  were  the  solemnity 
and  ceremonial  majesty  of  the  retxim  of 
President  Kennedy's  body  to  Washington  and 
to  the  White  House,  its  removal  to  the  Capi- 
tol and  its  lying  in  state  there  in  the  great 
rotunda,  the  filing  past  by  a  vast  throng  of 
loving,  reverent  citizens  to  pay  their  humble 
req>ects,  the  funeral  services  and  finally  the 
burial  Itself,  each  of  these  episodes  was 
planned  and  executed  with  dignity,  discrim- 
ination and  grace  and  together  they  satis- 
fled  the  people  of  the  United  States  that  their 
late  President  was  being  accorded  the  rev- 
erence and  respect  that  they  knew  the  m^tn 
and  ofllce  ought  to  have. 

Throughout  her  tragic  ordeal  Mrs.  Kennedy 
maintained  magnificent  composiu-e.  A  most 
attractive  young  woman  of  unusual  beauty 
and  dignity,  she,  with  her  charming  chil- 
dren. Caroline  and  John,  Jr.,  commanded 
tremendous  admiration  and  sympathy  from 
everyone. 

The  personal  covirage  she  so  nattiraUy  and 
unwittingly  displayed  was  at  least  equal 
in  excellence  and  quality  to  the  political 
courage  extoUed  so  ably  In  her  husbands 
fine  work  "Profiles  in  Courage,"  so  has  amply 
earned  the  love  and  affection  of  the  Ameri- 
can people. 

As  its  tribute  to  the  late  President,  the 
Barnstable  Patriot,  which  Is  published 
In  Hyannis,  printed  a  poem  by  Albert 
Epstein: 

Right  MAtrgi^  Might 

(By  Albert  Epstein) 
(Reprinted  from  the  February  8  issue  of 
the  Barnstable  Patriot  as  a  tribute  to  the 
late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy) . 
I  did  not  know  where  fate  had  cast  me; 

A  Voice  called,  a  Voice — There  was  nobody 

"Lincoln,  enshrined  in  his  memcn-lal. 

Will  comfort  and  sustain  you;" 

I  Journeyed  to  his  shrine. 

Lincoln  looked  down  upon  me. 

His  eyes — the  mystery  of  compassion. 

His  sad  face  brightened,  Illuminated  by  his 

gentle  smUe; 
Serene,  weighing  carefully  each  WOTd, 
Kindness,  wisdom,  and  understanding,  faith, 
Glorified  his  thoughts; 
"Fear  not. 

Tyrants  cannot  destroy  us. 
Our  Constitution  or  our  BUI  of  Rights, 
Degrade  free  men. 
Transform  them  Into  slaves; 
Ovu-  sacred  boys  have  not  died  In  vain. 
With  abiding  faith  In  our  heritage, 
With  humble  pride  In  our  achievements. 
With  eternal  vlgUance, 
With  the  gvUdance  of  Almighty  Ood. 
Freedom,  the  Dignity  of  Man,  will  be  pre- 
served. 
Convey  your  message  to  our  countrymen. 
Reveal  it  to  the  world. 
For  all  men  cherish  Freedom. 
Pear  not — 

Evil  shall  not  emerge  triixmphant, 
Ood  wills  the  Brotherhood  of  Man." 


Representative  of  the  reaction  In  the 
South  Shore  area  of  my  district,  I  wish 
to  include  in  these  proceedings  a  poem 
from  the  South  Shore  Mirror  and  an 
editorial  from  the  Hull-Nantasket  Times, 
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»8  wen  as  excerpts  from  a  column,  "How 
It  Loolu  Prom  Here,"  written  by  John 
Bond,  editor  ol  the  Rockland  Standard: 


{From  the  Hull-Nantaaket  Tlmea, 
Nov. 28. 1963] 

What  We  Cam  Do 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country,  ejxA, 
p«ople  of  the  world.  a«k  not  what  can  Amer- 
ica do  for  us,  but  what  can  we  do  for  all 
mankind." 

The  above  Inspired  worda,  of  course,  are 
from  the  Inaugural  address  of  our  late  be- 
loved President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
And  after  the  shocking  tragedy  and  almost 
unbelievable  evenu  of  black  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 22,  In  which  the  young  Chief  Executive 
wa«  cut  down  in  the  vicious  and  cowardly  act 
of  a  fanatical  psychopath,  shock  waves  of 
horror  spread  throughout  the  world,  and 
millions  who  loved  honor,  deceny.  and  John 
T.  Kennedy  bowed  their  heads  in  grief  and 
murmured  prayers  in  their  native  tongues. 
"What  can  we  do,  what  can  we  do,"  echoed 
from  memory  of  the  President's  inaugural 
words  and  blended  in  cadence  with  the  meas- 
ured tread  of  the  marine  guards  removing 
the  President's  body  from  the  plane  to  the 
ambvilance,  pathetically  followed  by  his 
bereaved  widow,  and  again  In  the  beat  of 
the  military  drums  as  the  cortege  proceded 
to  the  Capitol  from  the  White  House  on  Sun- 
day, and  to  the  last  resting  place  for  national 
heroes,  the  Arlington  National  Cemetery  on 
Monday. 

As  President  Kennedy's  body  was  lowered 
Into  his  grave,  amidst  worldwide  sorrow,  the 
answer  to  what  we  can  do  again  came  from 
his  gallant  soul  and  high  spirit  as  left  in  his 
words  from  the  lnaug\iratlon:  "In  your 
hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  rather  than  mine 
will  remain  the  future  success  or  failure  of 
our  final  coxxrse."  and  also  from  his  speech 
prepared  for  delivery,  but  never  delivered  on 
Black  Friday  at  Dallas: 

"We  in  this  country.  In  this  generation, 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom. 
We  ask  therefore,  that  we  may  achieve  in  our 
time  and  for  all  time  the  ancient  vision  of 
•Peace  on  Earth,  Good  Will  Toward  Men.' 
That  must  always  be  oxir  goal — and  the 
righteousness  of  our  cause  must  always 
underlie  our  strength.  For,  as  written  long 
ago:  'Except  the  Lord  keep  the  city,  the 
watchman  waketh  but  In  vain.'  "• 

Hatred,  bigotry,  racial  and  ethnic  prejudice 
and  warped  personal  rancor,  greed,  and  spite 
must  be  made  the  objective  of  permanent 
correction,  and  Its  poisonous  effect  elimi- 
nated from  all  relations  between  men  and 
nations. 

Furthermore,  experts  in  the  fields  of 
science,  psychiatry,  religion,  and  social  wel- 
fare must  merge  their  forces  more  effectively 
and  constantly  in  a  determined  drive  to  re- 
duce and  eventually  remove  completely  the 
basic  causes  which  have  given  rise  to  the 
Increasing  wave  of  irresponsibility.  Immoral- 
ity, and  the  wave  of  crime  and  violence  which 
have  erupted  throughout  our  land. 

Then  truly  we  shall  be  keeping  faith  with 
the  basic  principles  upon  which  our  Nation 
was  founded,  and  upholding  the  request  of 
our  martyred  President  by  not  only  asking, 
but  proving,  what  we  can  do  for  all  manklna 

(From  the  South  Shore  Mirror,  Nov.  28,  1983] 
Thanksgivino 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Thank  you  for  broadmlnded  courage. 

For  believing  that  Baptists  would  vote  for 
Catholics. 

For  upholding  constitutional  religious  free- 
dom. 

For  friendships  with  Billy  Graham  and 
Cardinal  Gushing, 

Thank  you  for  broadmlnded  coiu'age. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 


Thank  you  for  physical  courage. 

For  PT  109  detormlnaUon. 

For  motorcades  and  quiet  demonstration. 

For  braving  chance  assassination. 

Thank  you  for  physical  courage. 

Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

Thank  you  for  civil  rights  courage. 

For  sacrificing  votes  for  rights  of  others. 

For  sharing  a  most  certain  Evera  bullet. 

For  losing  p>ollUcal  life  before  the  physical. 

Thank  you  for  civil  rights  courage. 

Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 

Thank  you  for  peace-minded  courage. 

For    calm    determination    banning    Cuban 

missiles. 
For  clean  test  ban  air,  the  gift  of  treaty. 
And  "fear-not"  drive  to  try  negotiation. 
Thank  you  for  peace-minded  courage. 
Thank  you,  Mr.  President. 
Thank  you  for  New  Frontier  courage. 
For  dollar  concern   to  win  foreign  aid  for 

others. 
For  Peace  Corps  youth  now  spread  the  world 

around. 
For  being  a  Berhner.  a  UN'er.  a  frontiersman. 
Thank  you  for  New  Frontier  courage. 
Thank  you.  Mr.  President. 

— Rev.  Chaklks  W.  Ludekino, 

Baptist  Church. 

NoKTH  ScrruATZ,  Mass. 


[From  the  Rockland  Standard.  Nov.  28,  1963] 
How  It  Looks  Fkom  Hzrx 

Whatever  you  were  doing  between  1 :30  and 
2  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  November  22, 
1963.  you  will  remember  it  the  rest  of  your 
life.  You  will  remember  It  because  it  was 
about  midway  of  those  boiirs  that  you  heard 
the  awful  news  that  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy had  been  shot  In  Dallas,  Tex. 

For  me  November  23  started  like  any  other 
Friday  afternoon.  Shortly  before  1:30  I  got 
into  my  car  at  Scitiiate  Harbor  to  drive  to 
Marshfleld  for  the  weekly  meeting  of  the 
board  of  selectmen  at  2  pjn.  As  usual  the 
car  radio  was  on  and  Bruce  Bradley  had  Just 
commented  that  Saturday  would  mark  the 
60th  anniversary  of  Enrico  Carviso's  debut  at 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  In  New  York 
City.  With  his  usual  whimsey  Bruce  took 
note  of  the  occasion  by  playing  a  swinging 
niunber  that  could  have  been  "Jumpin'  at 
the  Woodfllde." 

Before  the  tune  was  over  there  was  a  break 
for  a  news  bulletin.  A  tense  voice  an- 
nounced that  UPI  In  I>allas  had  flashed: 
"President  Kennedy  has  been  shot  by  a 
sniper— possibly  fatally."  A  few  fragmen- 
tary details  followed.  Then  a  CBS  network 
alert  confirmed  what  seemed  too  terrible  to 
be  true.  The  President  had,  indeed,  been 
struck  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  How 
seriously  he  was  hurt  was  not  at  once  appar- 
ent. The  grave  voices  of  the  reporters  in 
Dallas  were  ominous. 

Mr.  Bond  then  described  In  detail  the 
reaction  he  met  from  varloxis  townspeo- 
ple— a  shocked  disbelief — and  concluded 
on  this  fine  note  of  tribute : 

I  realized  as  I  talked  to  people,  all  of  them 
sober  faced  and  sad,  that  this  young  man 
whose  loss  had  stunned  the  world,  was  more 
than  a  political  leader  of  the  highest  magni- 
tude. Despite  deep  and  bitter  differences 
that  whirled  about  him  In  his  office  as  Presi- 
dent and  leader  of  the  free  world,  he  had  In 
less  than  3  years  at  the  vortex  of  world  events 
won  the  respect  and  affection  of  many  of 
those  who  politically  disagreed  with  him. 
He  was  Indeed  a  good  man. 

A  few  sentences  from  the  Brockton 
Enterprise  characterize  very  well  the 
sense  of  personal  pride  that  those  of  us 
from  Massachusetts  felt  in  the  achieve- 
ments of  a  beloved  native  son : 

President  Kennedy  was  from  our  State 
and  whether  or  not  you  differed  from  him 
politically,  there  was  that  feeling  of  pride 


that  a  man  from  Massachusetts  was  in  the 
White  House.  The  President  had  visited 
Brockton  before  attaining  the  Presidency  and 
many  In  our  dty  were  privileged  to  regard 
lilm  as  a  friend.  WhUe  campaigning  for  his 
•eat  in  the  Senate,  President  Kennedy  made 
It  a  point  to  bring  out  that  former  Mayor 
Charles  M.  Hlckey  was  a  second  cousin. 
Men,  women  and  citizens  of  aU  walks  of 
life  have  had  something  to  say  about  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  death.  We  can  add  nothing 
to  their  eloquence.  Symi>athy  for  the  Ken- 
nedy family  transcends  politics,  transcends 
everything.  This  is  a  dark  hour.  Our  hearts 
are  heavy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  our  hearts  are  indeed 
heavy.  I  know  that  there  are  perhaps 
hundred  of  other  articles  and  editorials 
that  could  be  properly  msule  a  part  of 
this  Record.  I  have  not  attempted  to 
pick  out  the  best,  by  any  means,  but  only 
a  few  articles  that  I  felt  would  be  rep- 
resentative of  the  reaction  in  an  area 
that  was  well  known  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent— an  area  that  was  proud  he  con- 
sidered it  his  home  and  made  it  the  site 
of  the  vacation  White  House  on  many 
occasions. 

Volumes  have  been  written  about  this 
sad  event  and  the  loss  to  the  Nation. 
Yet,  all  of  us  recognize  that  at  such 
times  words  are  inadequate  substitutes 
for  the  deep  feelings  we  have  experi- 
enced. 

Perhaps  the  best  tribute  we  can  pay 
the  late  President  would  be  to,  each  of 
us,  join  with  the  Barnstable — in  which 
town  the  village  of  Hyannis  Port  Is  lo- 
cated— Board  of  Selectmen  in  the  resolu- 
tion they  have  offered : 

We  hereby  highly  resolve  that  John  F. 
Kennedy  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that 
each  one  of  us.  under  God.  shall  do  every- 
thing possible  to  eliminate  any  ideas  of 
hatred,  Intolerance,  or  revenge  in  our  hearts 
to  the  end  that  government  of  the  people, 
by  the  people  and  for  the  people  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 

Mr.  GALLAGHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
United  States,  Indeed  the  whole  world, 
has  passed,  in  recent  days,  through  a 
long,  dark,  and  dismal  corridor.  Having 
emerged  once  again  Into  the  light,  we  are 
left  still  In  our  grief  and  surrounded  by 
the  shrouds  of  mourning,  grim  reminder 
of  the  tragedy  that  haunts  us — with  the 
heritage  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

As  we  might  expect,  this  is  no  ordinary 
heritage  of  material  value,  for  this  was 
no  ordinary  man.  The  heritage  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  is  a  challenge  to  all  Amer- 
icans, to  men  everywhere,  to  continue, 
even  though  he  no  longer  leads  us,  the 
efforts  to  attain  the  goals  he  had  set  not 
only  for  himself,  but  for  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

Few  men  in  history  are  touched  with 
greatness  which,  we  all  know,  to  be  a 
combination  of  many  talents  of  wisdom 
and  courage,  and  of  knowledge,  of  pur- 
pose and  dedication,  and  of  understand- 
ing and  compassion.  All  these  and  more 
our  late  President  possessed  in  abun- 
dance. 

Perhaps  history  shall  remember  him 
best  for  having  sought,  above  all  else,  the 
betterment  of  mankind.  In  perilous 
times  and  possessing  power  over  the  most 
awesome  weapons  ever  created,  he  sought 
pe£u:e  for  the  world. 

In  a  land  of  plenty,  he  sought  an  equal 
share  of  our  goods  for  all  men — to  aid 
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the  aged,  to  care  for  the  ill,  to  educate 
the  Illiterate,  to  asatst  the  underprhrl- 
legei.  to  guarantee  the  constitutional 
rights  of  every  citizen. 

He  promised  to  get  America  moving 
again.  Maybe  we  Just  seemed  to  have 
stopped  but  many  people  here  and 
abroad  thought  we  did.  Both  friend  and 
foe  wondered  whether  our  forward  mo- 
tion bad  ceased.  Many  questioned  the 
future  of  our  Nation  and  the  system 
which  made  it  great.  They  wondered 
whether  the  great  changes  taking  place 
throughout  the  world  foredoomed  a  free, 
competitive  society.  They  wondered 
whether  commimism  was  not  truly  the 
wave  of  the  future.  They  wondered  if 
we  were  not  too  well  off  to  protect  our- 
selves, to  lllDeral  to  fight,  too  tired  to  care. 
They  pondered  and  then  equated  the 
Rise  and  Fall  of  Rome  with  the  history 
of  the  United  SUtes.  They  felt  that 
America  would  lose  its  freedom  by  de- 
fault. 

The  inauguration  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
as  President  changed  all  this.  Not  only 
was  America  moving,  but  the  spirit  of 
our  Nation  thnist  ahead.  We  had  a 
new  President,  a  new  leader  who  Instilled 
vitality,  confidence,  and  faith  in  our  Na- 
tion and  our  system.  He  demonstrated 
with  great  clarity  that  the  United  States 
of  America  as  a  Nation  was  still  in  its 
early  ascendency. 

He  looked  upon  ocazimunism,  not  as  an 
ogre  too  fears(xne  to  behold  but  as  some- 
thing that  contained  within  itself  the 
seeds  of  Its  own  destruction  and  that 
what  was  needed  most  was  time  and  pa- 
tience and  strength.  For  he  believed 
that  the  answer  to  c»mmunism  rested 
not  with  the  Communists  but  within 
ourselves  provided  we  had  faith  in  our- 
selves. 

John  F.  Kennedy's  time  ran  out  all  too 
soon,  but  the  legacy  he  left  America  was 
faith,  confidence,  and  a  renewed  belief 
In  ourselves.  The  legacy  he  left  the 
world  was  a  future  for  freedom. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  Joined  the  ranks 
of  those  patriots  whose  lives  have  been 
spent  that  others  might  live  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  battles.  It  is  a  most  tragic 
and  unfortunate  fact  that  death  is  often 
the  sacrifice  of  those  who  would  pro- 
mote a  better  life.  All  Americans  must 
admire  and  respect  him  for  his  untiring 
energy,  great  abUlty  and  sincere  devo- 
tion to  what  he  believed  to  be  his  patri- 
otic duty.  He  unselfishly  dedicated  him- 
self to  public  service. 

While  he  served  as  Chief  Executive  of 
our  Nation  he  manifested  strong  convic- 
tions and  sincere  leadership,  not  only  for 
America  but  the  entire  free  world.  His 
assassination  is  one  of  the  greatest  trag- 
edies of  this  century.  Both  friend  and 
foe  were  stunned  with  the  unbelievable 
announcement  that  our  President  had 
been  shot.  Grief,  sorrow,  and  sympathy 
immediately  descended  upon  the  civil- 
ized world. 

We  will  long  remember  President  Ken- 
nedy's contagious  smile,  sparkling  himior, 
bright  eyes,  spontaneous  gestures  and  ag- 
gressive leadership,  -mis  Intellectually 
powerful  young  man  showed  tremendous 
courage  both  In  war  and  in  peace.  His 
acUon  In  the  face  of  the  enemy  on  the 
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field  of  battle  stamped  him  as  a  wartime 
hero.  But  I  am  convinced  that  his  high- 
est ambition  was  to  go  down  in  history  as 
the  President  who  did  most  to  bring  last- 
ing i>eace  to  all  mankind. 

Mr.  MATSUNAGA.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
horror  of  the  incredible  tragedy  which 
recently  enveloped  the  Nation— and  the 
worid — still  hangs  over  our  head  as  an 
inenarrable  pall.  The  senseless  assas- 
sination of  our  beloved  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  wided  the  career  of 
a  young,  vigorous  American  in  the  prime 
of  his  life.  The  youngest  man  ever  to 
be  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
he  had  dedicated  his  life  to  serving  his 
fellow  beings  unswervingly,  unselfishly, 
unstintingly,  with  the  highest  code  of 
morals  and  ethics  as  his  guide. 

As  President,  he  reiterated  again  and 
again  to  the  heads  of  other  nations  and 
to  the  peoples  of  the  world  the  sincerity 
of  our  country  in  its  desire  to  be  their 
friend,  to  help  them  in  theh-  troubles, 
and  to  give  them  the  assurance  of  assist- 
ance in  friendship,  whenever  they  felt  the 
need. 

From  the  days  of  his  wartime  service 
as  a  young  naval  officer  on  a  PT  boat,  he 
had  ofTered  his  complete  time,  service, 
and  devotion  to  his  country  and  his  fel- 
low men.  He  added  in  large  measure  to 
the  dream  of  mankind — the  attainment 
of  the  brotherhood  of  men  in  a  world  of 
peace. 

He  was  mankind's  man,  a  champion  of 
the  poor  and  lowly  and  of  the  rich  and 
exalted,  and  though  he  walked  with  kings 
he  never  lost  the  common  touch. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  the  finest  prod- 
uct of  American  democracy.  He  was  a 
President  in  the  truest  of  American  tra- 
ditions. Possessed  of  great  intelligence 
and  rare  courage,  he  gave  eloquent  voice 
and  meaningful  action  to  the  conscience 
of  America  and  to  the  dream  of  mankind. 
His  deeds  and  spoken  words  will  forever 
serve  as  an  inspiration  to  men  of  good 
will  everywhere  in  striving  to  reach 
greater  heights. 

To  honor  his  memory  let  us  heed  his 
many  words  of  wisdom,  among  them 
these: 

With  a  good  conscience  our  only  reward, 
with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds, 
let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  lore, 
asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but  know- 
ing  that  here  on  earth  God's  work  must  truly 
be  our  own. 

Mr.  ROYBAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  join  with  millions  of  my  fellow 
Americans  and  countless  millions  of  peo- 
ple through  the  world  in  paying  final 
loving  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
martyred  35th  President,  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy. 

It  Is  still  almost  Impossible  to  believe 
that  John  Kennedy,  that  young  dynamic, 
vibrant,  and  courageously  statesman- 
like champion  of  peace,  is  no  longer  with 
us— but  has  fallen  before  the  merciless 
bullet  of  an  assassin — now,  to  rest  for- 
ever among  the  country's  greatest  heroes 
in  the  hallowed  ground  of  Arlington 
National  Cemetery. 

He  was  the  living,  surging,  moving, 
thinking,  doing  embodiment  of  democ- 
racy. 

With  his  compassion,  his  courage  and 
his  creative  genius  were  blended  a  warm 


and  good  humor— a  qwrkling  wit.  *  love 
for  his  feUow  human  beings. 

The  stirring  words  he  «>oke.  the  high 
causes  he  represented.  aiKl  the  bold  ac-   « 
tions  he  took  during  the  short  years  he    . 
was  permitted  to  spend  »mone  us,  will   ' 
live  on  to  renew  our  own  faith,  and  the   ! 
faith  of  future  generations  of  Americans,   ' 
that  the  democratic  heritage  we  treasure 
can  be  as  meaningful  and  effective  tn  the 
space  age  as  it  was  In  the  early  years  of 
the  Republic. 

President  Kennedy  himself  had  said 
It: 

The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which 
we  bring  to  this  endeavor  wm  light  our  coun- 
try and  aU  who  serve  it — and  the  ^ov  frottt 
that  fire  can  truly  Ught  the  world. 

And  John  Kennedy  spoke  to  all  men  in 
tragically  prophetic  words  whMi  he  ex- 
pressed the  secret  irf  America's  great 
past,  as  well  as  the  key  to  its  bright 

future : 

We  shall  pay  any  jwlc*.  bear  any  bunlen. 
meet  any  hardship,  support  any  friend,  op- 
pose any  foe.  to  assure  the  surrlTal.  and 
the  success  of  liberty. 

Now  John  Kennedy,  himself,  has  paid 
that  ultimate  price,  he  has  sacrificed  his 
life  to  assure  the  survival  of  the  ideals  ot 
freedom  and  liberty  that  give  meaning 
to  America. 

On  November  22.  be  passed  the  torch 
on  to  us,  the  living,  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle in  which  he  gave  the  last  full  measure 
of  his  devotion. 

And  then  we  remember  the  words  of 
his  magnificent  Inaugural  address : 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citiMns.  more 
than  mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or 
failure  of  our  course. 

^  VTTALJTT    AMD   PBOICIBX 

In  future  years.  President  Kennedy 
will  be  remembered  for  the  rltallty  and 
brilliant  promise  he  brought  to  the  task 
of  governing  a  democracy. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  the  great 
search  for  peace  he  carried  on  In  an  age 
and  In  a  world  threatened  with  nuclear 
destruction. 

Who  can  forget  his  words  to  the  Con- 
gress in  reporting  on  negotiations  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  signing  of  the  his- 
toric nuclear  test  ban  treaty? 

A  Joimiey  of  1,000  miles  must  begin  with 
a  single  step.  My  feUow  Americans,  let  us 
take  that  first  step.  Let  us.  If  we  can,  step 
back  from  the  shadows  of  war  and  seek  out 
the  way  of  peace.  And  If  that  Journey  is 
1,000  miles  or  even  more,  let  history  record 
that  we.  in  this  land,  at  this  time,  took  the 
first  step. 

KBASOM ,  STKXNGTH,  AWD  COKPASSIOir 

In  international  affairs,  John  Kennedy 
represented  a  force  for  reason,  for 
strength,  and  for  compassion.  He 
sought  to  make  the  world  safe  for  diver- 
sity, in  a  world  that  put  a  premium  cm 
conformity. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  new  and 
imaginative  efforts  to  achieve  the  goals 
of  peace  and  prosperity  around  the  globe. 
The  Peace  Corps,  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress, and  the  food  for  peace  program,  all 
bear  the  mark  of  his  untiring  work. ' 

A  TOUMO  commT 

Domestically.  President  Kennedy 
visualized  his  Nation  as  a  young  eoan- 

try  striving  to  realize  its  full  potential 
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and  secure  for  all  its  citizens  the  bless- 
ings of  the  great  promise  of  America. 

With  a  tremendous  drive  and  deter- 
mination he  prtHnoted  the  cause  of  equal 
rights  and  equal  opportunities  for  all 
Americans,  regardless  of  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origins. 

He  moved  on  many  fronts  to  stimulate 
our  lagging  national  economic  growth 
rate  to  provide  the  training  and  the  Jobs 
necessary  for  full  employment  in  an  age 
of  rapid  technological  change. 

nmSONAI.    COMMITMnfT 

His  program  exemplified  his  deep  per- 
sonal commitment  to  free  all  Americans 
from  poverty,  from  ignorance,  from 
slums,  from  financial  disaster  in  their 
older  years,  from  the  terror  of  mental 
illness  and  the  gray  confinement  of  re- 
tardation, from  humiliating  discrimina- 
tion, from  the  chaotic  backwash  of  auto- 
mation. 

While  greatly  expanding  our  military 
defense  capability,  he  launched  the  coun- 
try into  the  space  age  with  characteristic 
vigor  and  with  a  characteristic  goal  of 
world  leadership. 

kottcation:  thx  kxt 

Realizing  that  the  ultimate  success  of 
the  American  democratic  experiment  de- 
pended on  the  quality  of  its  citizens, 
President  Kennedy  advocated  major  new 
programs  designed  to  assure  that  Ameri- 
can education  from  the  first  grades  on 
through  advanced  graduate  work  would 
be  second  to  none. 

A    DEMOCKATTC    PHILOSOPBT    OF    AKT 

And  he  and  his  lovely  wife  Jacqueline 
have  served  as  a  constant  encourage- 
ment to  the  arts  as  an  essential  civiliz- 
ing influence  in  our  national  life. 

Just  a  few  months  ago  he  expressed 
what  was  his  own  democratic  philosophy 
V  of  the  arts: 

Art  establishes  the  basic  human  truths 
which  must  serve  as  the  touchstones  of  our 
Judgment.  The  artist  becomes  the  last 
champion  of  the  Individual  mind  and  sen- 
sibility against  an  Intrusive  society  and  an 
officious  state.  I  see  little  of  more  Impor- 
tance to  the  futiire  of  our  country  and  our 
clvlllzaUon  than  full  recognition  of  the 
place  of  the  artist.  If  art  U  to  nourish  the 
roots  of  our  cultxire,  society  must  set  the 
artist  free  to  follow  his  vision  wherever  It 
takes  him. 

THI   CAPTTOL    HOTTJNDA 

I  do  not  believe  I  have  heard  more  fit- 
ting nor  more  deeply  moving  tributes  to 
the  memory  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
than  those  delivered  in  the  rotunda  of 
the  Capitol  on  Sunday.  November  24, 
1963. 

Let  us,  therefore,  recall  those  eloquent 
statements  at  this  time : 
Senatok  Mnex  Mansfielo,  MAJoariT  Leadex 

or   THE    SENAT* "SHE    TOOK    A    RING    PROM 

Hkr  Pimgeb" 

There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  In  a  mo- 
ment. It  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  In  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  wit  In  a  man  neither  young 
nor  old,  but  a  wit  full  of  an  old  man's  wis- 
dom and  of  a  child's  wisdom,  and  then.  In 
a  moment  It  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  In  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  man  marked  with  the  scars 
of  his  love  of  country,  a  body  active  with  the 
siirge  of  a  life  far,  far  from  spent  and.  In  a 


moment,  it  wm  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  ftngw  and  placed  it  in  his 
hands. 

There  waa  a  father  with  a  UtUe  boy.  a  Ut- 
tle  girl  and  a  Joy  of  each  In  the  other.  In 
a  moment  It  was  no  more,  and  so  she  totA 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  In  his 
hands. 

There  was  a  husband  who  asked  much 
and  gave  much,  and  out  of  the  giving  and 
thf  asking  wove  with  a  woman  what  could 
not  be  broken  in  life,  and  In  a  moment  it 
was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a  ring  from 
her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his  hands,  and 
kissed  him  and  closed  the  lid  of  a  coffin. 

A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  moment. 
Yet,  in  death  he  gave  of  himself  to  us.  He 
gave  us  of  a  good  heart  from  which  the 
laughter  came.  He  gave  us  of  a  profound 
wit.  from  which  a  great  leadership  emerged. 
He  gave  us  of  a  kindness  and  a  strength 
fused  into  a  human  courage  to  seek  peace 
without  fear. 

He  gave  us  of  his  love  that  we,  too,  in 
ttirn,  might  give.  He  gave  that  we  might 
give  of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to 
one  another  tin  til  there  would  be  no  room, 
no  room  at  all,  for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred 
prejudice,  and  the  arrogance  which  con- 
verged In  that  moment  of  horror  to  strike 
him  down. 

In  leaving  us — these  gifts,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  President  of  the  United  States, 
leaves  with  us.  Will  we  take  them,  Mr. 
President?  WiU  we  have,  now,  the  sense 
and  the  responsibility  and  the  courage  to 
take  them? 

I  pray  to  Ood  that  we  shall  and  under  God 
we  wUl. 

CHixr  JusTicx  Earl  Waxken — "The  Woau) 

ISPOOSKX" 

There  are  few  events  In  our  national  life 
that  unite  Americans  and  so  touch  the  heart 
of  all  of  us  as  the  passing  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States. 

There  is  nothing  that  adds  shock  to  our 
sadness  as  the  assassination  of  our  leader, 
chosen  as  he  is  to  embody  the  ideals  of  our 
people,  the  faith  we  have  in  our  institutions, 
and  our  belief  in  the  fatherhood  of  Ood  and 
the  brotherhood  of  man. 

Such  misfortunes  have  befallen  the  Nation 
on  other  occasions,  but  never  more  shock- 
ingly than  2  days  ago. 

We  are  saddened;  we  are  stunned;  we  are 
perplexed. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  a  great  and  good 
President,  the  friend  of  all  men  of  good  will, 
a  believer  In  the  dignity  and  equality  of  all 
human  beings,  a  fighter  for  Justice,  an 
apostle  of  peace,  has  been  snatched  from  o\ir 
midst  by  the  bullet  of  an  assassin. 

What  moved  some  misguided  wretch  to  do 
this  horrible  deed  may  never  be  known  to  us, 
but  we  do  know  that  such  acts  are  commonly 
stimulated  by  forces  of  hatred  and  malevo- 
lence, such  as  today  are  eating  their  way  into 
the  bloodstream  of  American  life. 

What  a  price  we  pay  for  this  fanaticism. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  only  thing  we 
learn  from  history  is  that  we  do  not  learn. 
But  surely  we  can  learn  if  we  have  the  will 
to  do  so.  Surely  there  is  a  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  this  tragic  event. 

If  we  really  love  this  country,  if  we  truly 
love  Justice  and  mercy,  if  we  fervently  want 
to  make  this  Nation  better  for  those  who  are 
to  follow  us,  we  can  at  least  abj\ire  the 
hatred  that  consumes  people,  the  false  accu- 
sations that  divide  us,  and  the  bitterness 
that  begets  violence. 

Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  the  martjrrdom 
of  our  beloved  President  might  even  soften 
the  hearts  of  those  who  would  themselves 
recoil  from  assassination,  but  who  do  not 
shrink  from  spreading  the  venom  which 
kindles  thoughts  of  it  in  others? 

Our  Nation  is  bereaved.  The  whole  World 
is  poorer  because  of  his  loss.  But  we  can  all 
be  better  Americans  because  John  Fitzgerald 


Kennedy  has  passed  our  way.  because  he  has 
been  otir  chosen  leader  at  a  time  in  history 
when  his  character,  his  vision,  and  his  quiet 
courage  have  enabled  him  to  chart  for  us 
a  safe  course  through  the  shoals  of  treacher- 
ous seas  that  encompass  the  world. 

And  now  that  he  is  relieved  of  the  almost 
superhuman  burdens  we  imposed  on  him, 
may  he  rest  in  peace. 

RXPXXSXNTATTVX     JOHN    McCOXMACK,    SPXAKXX 

or  THE  House — "FArrn,  Bxavxkt,  HuMANmr" 

As  we  gather  here  today  bowed  in  grief,  the 
heartfelt  ssrmpathy  of  Members  of  the  Con- 
ena*  and  of  our  peoi^e  are  extended  to  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  to  Ambassador  and 
Mrs.  Joseph  P.  Kennedy  and  their  loved  ones. 
Their  deep  grief  is  also  self -shared  by  count- 
less millions  of  persons  throughout  the 
world,  considered  a  persoiud  tragedy,  as  if 
one  had  loet  a  loved  member  of  his  own  im- 
mediate family. 

Any  citizen  of  our  beloved  coxuitxy  who 
looks  back  over  Its  history  cannot  fail  to  see 
that  we  have  been  blessed  with  Ood's  favor 
beyond  most  other  peoples.  At  each  great 
crisis  in  oiu*  history  we  have  found  a  leader 
able  to  grasp  the  helm  of  state  and  guide  the 
country  through  the  troubles  which  beset  it. 
In  our  earliest  days,  when  our  strength  and 
wealth  were  so  limited  and  our  problems  so 
great,  Washington  and  Jefferson  appeared  to 
lead  our  people.  Two  generations  later,  when 
our  country  was  torn  in  two  by  a  fratricidal 
war,  Abraham  Lincoln  appeared  frcMn  the 
mass  of  the  people  as  a  leader  able  to  reunite 
the  Nation. 

In  more  recent  times,  in  the  critical  days 
of  the  depression  and  the  Great  War  forced 
upon  us  by  Fascist  aggression,  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt,  later  Harry  S.  Truman  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  to  reorganize  the  coun- 
try and  lead  its  revived  citizens  to  victory. 
Finally,  only  recently,  when  the  cold  war 
was  building  up  the  supreme  crisis  of  a 
threatened  nuclear  war  capable  of  destroying 
everything — and  everybody — that  our  prede- 
cessors had  BO  carefully  built,  and  which  a 
liberty-loving  world  wanted,  once  again  a 
strong  and  courageous  man  appeared  ready 
to  lead  us. 

No  country  need  despair  so  long  as  God, 
in  His  infinite  goodness,  continues  to  provide 
the  Nation  with  leaders  able  to  guide  it 
through  the  successive  crises  which  seem 
to  be  the  Inevitable  fate  of  any  great  nation. 

Sxirely  no  country  ever  faced  more  gigantic 
problems  than  oxirs  In  the  last  few  years, 
and  surely  no  coxintry  could  have  obtained 
a  more  able  leader  in  a  time  of  such  crisis. 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  possessed 
all  the  qualities  of  greatness.  He  had  deep 
faith,  complete  confidence,  human  sym- 
pathy, and  broad  vision  which  recognized 
the  true  values  of  freedom,  equality,  and  the 
brotherhood  which  have  always  been  the 
marks  of  the  American  political  dreams. 

He  had  the  bravery  and  a  sense  of  personal 
duty  which  made  him  willing  to  face  up  to 
the  great  task  of  being  President  in  these 
trying  times.  He  had  the  warmth  and  the 
sense  of  humanity  which  made  the  burden 
of  the  task  bearable  for  himself  and  for  his 
associates,  and  which  made  all  kinds  of 
diverse  peoples  and  races  eager  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  him  in  his  task.  He  had  the 
tenacity  and  determination  to  carry  each 
stage  of  his  great  work  through  to  its  suc- 
cessful conclusion. 

Now  that  our  great  leader  has  been  taken 
from  us  in  a  cruel  death,  we  are  bound  to 
feel  shattered  and  helpless  in  the  face  of 
our  loss.  This  is  but  natural,  but  as  the 
first  bitter  pangs  of  our  incredulous  grief 
begins  to  pass  we  must  thank  God  that  we 
were  privileged,  however  briefly,  to  have  had 
this  great  man  for  om-  President.  For  he 
has  now  taken  his  place  among  the  great 
figures  of  world  history. 

While  this  is  an  occasion  of  deep  sorrow 
It  should  be  also  one  of  dedication.    We  must 
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have  the  determination  to  unite  and  carry 
on  the  spirit  of  John  Fltagerald  Kennedy  for 
a  strengthened  America  and  a  future  world 
of  p«ac«. 

a  Tin  TO  Buiu 

During  the  funeral  service  for  Jdhn 
Kennedy.  Bishop  Philip  Hannan  quoted 
one  of  the  President's  favorite  passages 
from  scripture: 

There  is  an  appointed  time  for  everything, 
and  a  time  for  every  affair  under  the  heavens; 
a  time  to  b«  born  and  a  time  to  die;  a  time  to 
plant  and  a  time  to  uproot  the  plant;  a  time 
to  kill  and  a  time  to  hfoal;  a  time  to  tear 
down  and  a  time  to  build. 

The  greatest  memorial  which  we  can 
create  for  President  Kennedy  is  to  see 
that  this  is  a  time  to  heal — and  a  time 
to  build.  li 

Dxxss: 
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A  BEACON  LIGHT 


President  Kennedy's  Inspiring  and  elo- 
quent inaugural  address,  delivered  from 
the  east  front  of  the  Capitol  to  an 
anxiously  awaiting  world  on  that  cold 
but  clear  January  day  of  1961,  will  al- 
ways remind  me  of  the  true  greatness 
of  this  couraceous  American  statesman. 

His  words  will  be  etched  forever  In  the 
proud  annals  of  our  country's  history, 
so  that  in  times  of  trial  and  difficulty 
we  may  return  to  them  again  for  strength 
and  light  and  direction: 

We  observe  today  not  a  victory  of  party 
but  a  celebration  of  freedom — symbolizing 
an  end  as  well  as  a  beginning — signifying  re- 
newal as  well  as  change.  For  I  have  sworn 
before  you  and  Almighty  God  the  same  sol- 
emn oath  our  forebears  prescribed  nearly  a 
century  and  three-quarters  ago. 

The  world  is  very  different  now.  For  man 
holds  in  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to  abol-  ' 
ish  all  forms  of  human  poverty  and  all  forms 
of  himian  life.  And  yet  the  same  revolu- 
tionary beliefs  for  which  our  forebears 
fought  are  still  at  Issue  around  the  globe — 
the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come  not 
from  the  generosity  of  the  state  but  from 
the  hand  of  God. 

We  dare  not  forget  today  that  we  are  the 
heirs  of  that  first  revolution.  Let  the  word 
go  forth  from  this  time  and  place,  to  friend 
and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch  has  been  passed 
to  a  new  generation  of  Americans — born  In 
this  century,  tempered  by  war,  disciplined 
by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud  of  our 
ancient  heritage — and  unwilling  to  witness 
or  permit  the  slow  undoing  of  those  human 
rights  to  which  this  Nation  has  always  been 
committed,  and  to  which  we  are  committed 
today  at  home  and  arouiKi  the  world. 

Let  every  nation  know,  whether  It  wishes 
us  well  or  ill.  that  we  shall  pay  in  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  anj  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty. 

This  much  we  pledge — and  more. 

To  those  old  allies  whose  cultural  and 
spiritual  origins  we  share,  we  pledge  the  loy- 
alty of  faithful  friends.  United,  there  is  Ut- 
tle  we  cannot  do  in  a  host  of  cooperative 
venture*.  Divided,  there  la  little  we  can  do — 
for  we  dare  not  meet  a  powerful  challenge 
at  odds  and  split  asunder. 

To  those  new  states  whom  we  welcome  to 
the  ranks  of  the  free,  we  pledge  our  word 
that  one  form  of  colonial  control  shaU  not 
have  passed  away  merely  to  be  replaced  by 
a  far  more  Iron  tyranny.  We  shall  not  al- 
ways expect  to  find  them  supporting  our 
view.  But  we  shall  always  hope  to  find  them 
strongly  supporting  thetr  own  freedom — 
and  to  remember  that,  to  the  past,  those 
who  foolishly  sought  power  by  riding  the 
back  of  the  tiger  ended  up  Inside. 

To  those  peoples  in  the  huts  and  villages  of 
Ualf  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the  bonds 


of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  our  best  efforts  to 
help  them  help  themselves,  for  whatever 
period  Is  required — not  l>ecauBe  the  Com- 
mxmlsts  may  be  doing  It.  not  because  we  seek 
their  vote*,  but  because  it  is  right.  If  a  free 
society  cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor, 
it  cannot  save  the  few  who  are  rich. 

TO  our  sister  republics  south  of  our  border, 
we  offer  a  special  pledge — to  convert  our 
good  words  into  good  deeds — In  a  new  Alli- 
ance for  Progress — to  assist  free  men  and  free 
governments  in  casting  off  the  chains  of 
F>overty.  But  this  peaceful  revolution  of 
hope  cannot  become  the  prey  of  hostile  pow- 
ers. Let  all  our  neighbors  know  that  we 
shall  Join  with  them  to  oppose  aggression 
or  subversion  anywhere  in  the  Americas. 
And  let  every  other  power  know  that  this 
hemisphere  intends  to  remain  the  rnii^trCT'  of 
its  own  house. 

To  the  world  assembly  of  sovereign  states, 
the  United  Nations,  our  last  best  hope  In  an 
age  where  the  instruments  of  war  have  far 
outpaced  the  Instruments  of  p>eace,  we  re- 
new our  pledge  of  support — to  prevent  It 
from  becoming  merely  a  forum  for  invec- 
tive— to  strengthen  Its  shield  of  the  new  and 
the  weak — and  to  enlarge  the  area  In  which 
Its  writ  may  run. 

Finally,  to  those  nations  who  woiuld  make 
themselves  our  adversary,  we  offer  not  a 
p>ledge  but  a  request:  that  both  sides  begin 
anew  the  quest  for  peace,  before  the  dark 
powers  of  destruction  unleashed  by  science 
engulf  all  humanity  in  planned  or  accidental 
self-destruction. 

We  dare  not  tempt  them  with  weakness. 
For  only  when  our  arms  are  sufficient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  lieyond  doubt  that 
they  wlU  never  be  employed.  But  neither 
can  two  great  and  powerful  groups  of  na- 
tions take  comfort  from  our  present  course — 
both  sides  overbiirdened  by  the  cost  of  mod- 
ern weapons,  both  rightly  alarmed  by  the 
steady  spread  of  the  deadly  atom.  3?et  both 
racing  to  alter  that  uncertain  balance  of 
terror  that  stays  the  hand  of  mankind's 
final  war. 


So  let  us  begin  anew — remembering  on 
both  sides  that  civility  is  not  a  sign  of  weak- 
ness, and  sincerity  is  always  subject  to  proof. 
Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let 
us  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

Let  both  sides  explore  what  problems  unite 
us  instead  of  belaboring  those  problems 
which  divide  us. 

Let  both  sides,  for  the  first  time,  formulate 
serious  and  precise  proposals  for  the  Inspec- 
tion and  control  of  amas — and  bring  the 
absolute  power  to  destroy  other  nations  \m- 
der  the  absolute  control  of  all  nations. 

Let  both  sides  seek  to  Invoke  the  wonders 
of  science  Instead  of  its  terrors.  Together 
let  us  explore  the  stars,  conquer  the  deserts, 
eradicate  disease,  tap  the  ocean  depths,  and 
encourage  the  arts  and  commerce. 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  In  all  cornen 
of  the  earth  the  command  of  Isaiah — to 
"undo  the  heavy  burdens  (and)  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free." 

And  If  a  beachhead  of  cooperation  may 
push  back  the  Jungle  of  suspicion,  let  both 
sides  Join  in  creating  a  new  endeavor,  not  a 
new  balance  of  power,  but  a  new  world  of 
law,  where  the  strong  are  Just  and  the  weak 
secure  and  the  peace  preserved. 

All  this  will  not  be  finished  in  the  first  100 
days.  Nor  will  it  be  finished  in  the  first 
1,000  days,  nor  in  the  life  of  this  adminis- 
tration, n<»  even  perhaps  in  our  lifetime  on 
this  planet.    But  let  us  begin. 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citiaen*.  mora 
than  mine,  will  rest  the  final  succeas  or  fall- 
tu-e  of  our  course.  Since  this  country  was 
founded,  each  generation  of  Americans  has 


been  summoned  to  give  testimony  to  lt«  na- 
tional loyalty.  The  graves  of  young  Ameri- 
cana who  answered  the  call  to  service  sur- 
round the  globe. 

Now  the  trtunpet  summons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we  need — 
not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  embattled  we 
are — but  a  call  to  bear  the  butxlen  of  a  long 
twilight  struggle,  year  in  and  year  out,  "re- 
joicing In  hc^>e,  patient  In  tribulaUon" a 

struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  It- 
self. 

Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a  grand 
and  global  alliance.  North  and  Sooth.  East 
and  West,  that  can  assure  a  more  fruitful 
life  for  all  mankind?  WiU  you  loin  In  that 
historic  effort? 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  In  its  hour  of  maximum 
danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  reepon- 
siblUty — ^I  welcome  it.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with  any 
other  people  or  any  other  generatlcm.  The 
energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we 
bring  to  this  endeavtw  will  light  our  country 
and  all  who  serve  It— and  the  glow  from  that 
fire  can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so.  my  fellow  Americans:  aak  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  yoxu  country. 

My  feUow  citl«ns  of  the  world:  ask  not 
what  America  wiU  do  for  srou,  but  what  to- 
gether we  can  do  for  the  freedom  of  man. 

Finally,  whether  you  are  cltlaena  of  Amer- 
ica or  citizens  of  the  world,  ask  of  us  hera 
the  same  high  standards  of  strength  and 
sacrifice  which  we  ask  of  you.  With  a  good 
conscience  om-  only  sinre  reward,  with  history 
the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth 
to  lead  the  land  we  love,  asking  His  blessing 
and  HU  help,  but  knowing  that  here  on  earth 
God's  work  muat  truly  be  arar  own. 

MEDAL    or    FREEDOM 

The  new  President,  Lyndon  Johnson, 
expressed  America's  deep  respect  for  the 
memory  of  our  departed  leader  when  he 
announced  the  award  to  John  Kennedy 
of  the  Nation's  highest  civilian  honor, 
the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

In  making  his  announcement.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  said: 

Each  of  us  will  know  that  we  are  the  lesser 
for  his  death,  but  each  Is  somehow  larger 
because  he  lived.  As  a  simple  gesture,  but 
one  which  I  know  he  would  not  have 
counted  small,  it  is  my  privilege  at  this  mo- 
ment to  award  the  PresidenUal  Medal  of 
Freedom  to  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  on  be- 
half of  the  great  Republic  for  which  he  lived 
and  died. 

President  Kennedy's  citation  reads  as 
follows: 

John  Fltagerald  Kennedy,  35  ch  President 
of  the  United  States,  soldier,  scholar,  statee- 
man.  defender  of  freedom,  pioneer  for  peace, 
author  of  hope—combining  courage  with  rea- 
son, and  combating  hate  with  compaealon, 
he  led  tJhe  land  he  loved  toward  new  fron- 
tiers of  opportiuiity  for  all  nven  and  peace 
for  all  time.  Beloved  in  life  erf  selfless  serv- 
ice, mourned  by  all  in  a  death  of  senseleee 
crime,  the  energy,  faith,  and  devotion  which 
he  brought  to  hie  extraordinarily  suc- 
cessful though  tragically  brief  endeavors  will 
hereafter  "light  our  country  and  aU  who 
serve  It — and  the  glow  from  that  fire  ean 
truly  light  the  world." 

A  sratrr  or  comwdxncb 

As  he  did  not  shrink  Irom  his  respon- 
sibilities, but  welcomed  them,  so  he 
would  not  have  us  shrink  from  carrying 
on  his  woric  beyond  this  hour  of  national 
tragedy. 
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In  this  spirit,  therefore,  let  us  face  the 
future  with  ocmfldence,  and.  with  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson,  resolve  that  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  not  live — or 
die — in  vain. 

Mr.  ELLIOTT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
mayor  and  city  council  of  Vestavia  Hills, 
Ala.,  has  adopted  a  resolution  of  con- 
dolence on  the  untimely  death  of  former 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy:  and 
a  resolution  commending  our  new  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  for  the  courage 
and  understanding  with  which  he  has 
assumed  his  new  duties  as  President  of 
the  United  States. 

I  include  the  resolutions,  as  follows: 
RxsoLunoN  or  Conoolznck 

Wbereaa  an  mmmIii  did  Uke  the  life  of 
JohB  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  President  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  on  November  33. 
1063.  at  Dallas,  Tex.;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  Vestavia  Hills, 
Ala.,  Join  with  their  fellow  Americans  in 
mourning  the  Bssa—tnation  of  our  Presi- 
dent, and  deploring  the  godless  phUoaophy 
which  caused  his  murder;  and 

Whereas  the  citizens  of  our  community 
desire  to  express  their  most  sincere  con- 
dolences, prayers  for  surcease  from  sorrow 
and  wishes  for  the  future  welfare  and  hap- 
piness of  the  bereaved  widow  and  children 
of  the  President:    Now,  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Vestavia  Hills,  Ala.,  in  regular  session  as- 
sembled. That  we  Join  in  silent  prayer  to 
God  for  our  departed  President  and.  that 
we  do,  by  this  resolution,  express  our  per- 
soiuU  sorrow  and  deep  sense  of  loss  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved.  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution  be 
spread  upon  the  official  minutes  of  the  City 
Covmcil  of  the  City  of  Vestavia  Hills,  Ala.,  and 
the  original  be  sent  to  the  widow.  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

Unanimously  adopted  in  regular  session 
this  2d  day  of  December  1963. 

RoBxsT  M.  OunxAT,  Mayor. 

Attest: 

Henst  Q.  Galumore, 

City  Clerk. 

Resolution  or  Commendation 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son did  enter  upon  the  high  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America  under 
most  tragic  and  trying  circumstances,  viz, 
the  murder  of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  by  an  assassin:  and 

Whereas  the  Honorable  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, in  assuming  the  duties  of  the  office  of 
President  of  our  beloved  Nation,  conducted 
himself  at  all  times  with  good  taste,  with 
Christian  consideration  of  the  sensibilities 
of  those  bereaved,  with  coxirage  and  under- 
standing of  his  duties  and  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica: Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved  by  the  City  Council  of  the  City 
of  Vestavia  Hills.  Ala.,  in  regular  session 
assembled.  That  we  express  for  oiu-selves 
and  on  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our  com- 
munity our  grateful  appreciation  to  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  the  tone 
of  his  words  and  decisiveness  of  his  actions 
during  those  trying  days,  and  that  we  pray 
to  Almighty  God  for  divine  guidance  to  our 
President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  in  the  dif- 
Acvlt  days  that  He  ahead. 

Unanimously  adopted  this  3d  day  of  De- 
cember 1963. 

R(»EBT  11.  GvnxAT.  Mayor. 

Attest: 

Bkhst  O.  Oaiximokx. 

City  Clerk. 
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PROGRAM  FOR  BALANCE  OF  THE 
WEEK  AND  NEXT  WEEK 

Mr.  AREND6.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  nc  objection. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  ask  the  majority  leader  if 
he  will  kindly  inform  me  of  the  program 
for  the  balance  of  this  week  and  next 
week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ARENDS.  I  yield  to  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  will  be  no 
legislative  business  the  balance  of  the 
week.  The  program  for  next  week  is  as 
follows  : 

Monday  is  District  day  and  there  are 
three  bills: 

H.R.  8929.  transit  development  plan 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

S.  1533,  amending  the  D.C.  Transit 
System  Franchise  Act. 

S.  2054,  vmclaimed  moneys  held  In 
trust  by  the  District  of  Columbia. 

We  will  have  a  conference  report  on 
H.R.  7885.  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1963.  and  a  conference  report  on  H.R. 
6518.  Clean  Air  Act. 

We  will  also  take  up  H.R.  7457,  repre- 
sentation of  indigent  defendants,  with 
an  open  rule  and  2  hours  debate. 

Wednesday  and  the  balance  of  the 
week.  Wednesday  is  Calendar  Wednes- 
day. We  will  consider  H.R.  8720,  amend- 
ments of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  and  S.  254,  provid- 
ing for  acquisition  of  certain  property 
in  square  758  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
as  an  addition  to  the  grounds  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  Building,  under  an  open 
rule  with  1  hour  of  debate. 

This,  of  course,  is  made  subject  to  the 
usual  reservations  that  other  conference 
reports  may  be  brought  up  at  any  time 
and  any  further  progrtun  may  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlemtui  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  would  like  to  Inquire  of 
the  majority  leader:  "Is  there  to  be  a 
Saturday  session?"  I  have  been  reading 
in  the  newspapers  that  there  is  to  be  a 
Saturday  session. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  re- 
sponse to  the  gentleman,  the  leadership 
has  been  advised  that  objection  wovUd 
be  made  if  request  were  made  to  go  over 
any  day  this  week.  So  the  answer  to  the 
gentleman  is  "Yes." 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  there  is  no  business 
scheduled  for  Saturday? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  There  is  no  business 
scheduled  for  either  tomorrow  or 
Saturday. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  this  will  be  the  first 
Saturday  session  this  year,  in  this  ses- 
sion of  Congress.    Is  that  true? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  think  the  gentleman 
is  correct. 


INDEPENDENT      OFFICES      APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1964 

Mr.  THOMAS  submitted  a  conference 
report  and  statement  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
8747)  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  bocu-ds, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
oflBces,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Si>eaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows : 

S.  1111.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  opti- 
mum development  of  the  Nation's  natural 
resources  through  the  coordinated  planning 
of  water  and  related  land  resources,  through 
the  establishment  of  a  water  resources  coun- 
cil and  river  basin  commissions,  and  by  pro- 
viding financial  assistance  to  the  States  in 
order  to  increase  State  participation  in  such 
planning;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  bill  of  the  Senate  of 
the  following  title : 

S.  1703.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  this  day  present 
to  the  President,  for  his  approval,  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HM.  134.  An  act  to  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  In  Interstate  commerce  for 
use  in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards; 

H.R.  976.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and  add  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime  NaUonal 
Historic  Site  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

H.R.  2467.  An  act  to  authorize  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Indian  Reservation, 
S.  Dak.; 

HJl.  2905.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  Devils 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Fort  Totten  Indian 
Reservation.  N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74 
acres  of  federally  owned  land. 

HJl.  2906.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  in  order  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  provisions  of  such 
part  for  the  emergency  transportation  of 
any  accidenUlly  wrecked  or  disabled  motor 
vehicle  in  interstate  or  foreign  commerce  by 
towing;  and 

H.R.  5949.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  of  the  Costilla  Creek  Compact. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to:  accordingly 
(at  4  o'clock  and  30  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Fri- 
day, December  6, 1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
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EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1410.  A  letter  from  the  CJomptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  xmeconomlcal  procurement  of 
electronic  equipment  under  contract  AF 
01  (601) -31042  with  Grumman  Aircraft  En- 
gineering Ck)rp..  Bethpage.  Long  Island  N.Y., 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force;  to  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

1411.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  the  unnecessary  procurement  of 
office  fvu-niture  for  use  in  the  Pentagon.  De- 
partment of  the  Air  Force;  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 

1412.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a 
report  on  overprocurement  of  selected  acces- 
sories for  jet  aircraft  engines  by  the  military 
services.  Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

1413.  A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States.  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, transmitting  a  report  on  records  pro- 
posed for  disposal  under  the  law;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 

1414.  A  letter  from  the  Director,  Adminis- 
trative Office,  US.  Courts,  transmitting  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  entlUed  "a  bUl  to 
amend  chapter  163  of  title  28  of  the  United 
States  Code  in  reference  to  applications  for 
writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons  In  custody 
pursuant  to  the  Judgment  of  a  State  coiu-t"; 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


claimed  moneys  held  in  trust  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia;  with- 
out amendment  (Rept.  No.  1001).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  CJommittee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  S.  1153.  An  act  to 
amend  the  Federal  Airport  Act  to  extend  the 
time  for  making  grants  thereunder,  and  for 
other  purposes;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1002).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama:  Committee  of 
conference.  H.R.  6518.  A  bUl  to  Improve, 
strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for  the 
prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pollution; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1(X)8).  Or- 
dered to  be  printed. 

Mr.  THOMAS:  Committee  of  conference. 
B.B,.  8747.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agencies, 
and  offices  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1(X>4)' 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  H.R.  8465.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  entlUed  "An  act  to  organize 
and  microfilm  the  papers  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  SUtes  in  the  collections  of  the 
Ubrary  of  Congress";  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  997) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
ynion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri:  Committee  on 
House  Administration.  H.R.  9036.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  act  of  October  24.  1951  (66  Stat 
634;  40  U.S.C.  193(n)-(w)).  as  amended,  re- 
lating to  the  policing  of  the  buildings  and 
grounds  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  and 
its  constituent  bureaxjs;  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  998) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California:  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics.  HA.  9334.  A  bill 
to  amend  the  act  of  May  21,  1928,  relating 
to  standards  of  containers  for  fruits  and 
vegetables,  to  permit  the  use  of  additional 
standard  containers;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  999) .  Referred  to  the  House  Cal- 
endar. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  CJolumbla.  S.  1583.  An  act  to  amend 
the  act  of  July  24.  1966,  granting  a  franchise 
to  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc  ;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1000) .  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN:  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  8.  2054.  An  act  to  elim- 
inate the  maintenance  by  the  District  of 
Columbia    of    perpetual    accounts   for   un- 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  Xxn,  pubUc 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  COHELAN: 
H.R.  9362.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  make  certain  acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States  and  certain 
othw  Federal  officers  designated  to  act  as 
President  in  the  event  of  a  vacancy  in  that 
office  a  Federal  crime;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H.R.  9363.  A    bill    to    amend    the    Federal 
Water  Pollution   Control   Act,   as  amended, 
to  estebllsh  the  Federal  Water  Pollution  Con- 
,  trol   Administration,  to  Increase  grants  for 
construction  of  municipal  sewage  treatment 
works,  to  provide  financial  assistance  to  mu- 
-  nicipalities  and  others  for  the  separation  of 
combined  sewers,  to  authorize  the  issuance 
^  of  regulations  to  aid  in  preventing,  control- 
ling, and  abating  pollution  of  interstate  or 
navigable  waters,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
'  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 
By  Mr.  LEGQETT: 
H.R.  9364.  A  bill  to  Clarify  the  relationship 
of  Interests  of  the  United  States  and  of  the 
SUtes    in    the    use    of    waters    of    certain 
streams;  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  WALLHAUSER: 
H.R.  9366.  A  bill  to  establUh  a  program  of 
grants-in-aid  and  loans  in  order  to  assist  the 
several  States  to  construct  faclUties  for  the 
care  and  treatment  of  narcotic  addicts;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  9366.  A  bill  to  amend  title  18  of  the 
United   States    Code    to   make   certain   acts 
against  the  person  of  the  President  and  Vice 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  and  certain 
other  Federal  officers  a  Federal  crime;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 
H.R.  9367.  A    bill   to  designate   the   Peace 
Corps  as  the  "John  F.  Kennedy  Peace  Corps"; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  FOGARTY: 
H.J.  Res.  843.  Joint   resolution   to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  (Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,    and    authorizing    an    appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  ROTBAL: 
H  J.  Res.  844.  Joint   resolution    to   provide 
for  renaming  the  NaUonal  Cultural  Center 
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as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

H  J.  Bes.  845.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  SUtes  relative  to  equal  rights  for 
men  and  women;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By   Mr.   DULSKI: 

H.J.  Res.  846.  Joint  resolution  esUbllshlng 
a  section  to  be  known  as  the  Shevchenko 
Freedom  Library  in  the  Library  of  Congress; 
to  the  Committee  on  House  Administration 
By  Mr.  PHASER: 

H.  Res.  596.  Resolution  favoring  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  North  American  Conservation 
Hall  of  Fame  and  Museum;  to  the  Ck>mmlttee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


MEMORIALS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  xxn 

The  SPEAKER  presented  a  memorial  of  the 
Legislature  of  the  SUte  ot  PennsylvanU 
memorializing  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  SUtes  to  declare  Novem- 
ber 22  as  President  Kennedy  Memorial  Day 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  FINO: 
H  Jl.  9368.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Pito;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciarr 
By  Mr.  GRAY: 
H.R.  9369.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  James  F 
Moore;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Ma- 
rine and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska: 
H Jl.  9370.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Anna 
Soos;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado: 
H Jl.  9371.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Benjamin 
H.  Seals;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciarv 
By   Mr.  ULLMAN: 
HJl.  9372.  A  bill  to  remove  a  cloud  on  the 
title  of  certain  iM-operty  owned  by  Wilmer 
Alices  and  Jane   B.   Allers,   both   of  Malln. 
Oreg.;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  LEGGETT: 
HH.  9373.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  Ram  Johl 
Singh;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XTOT,  peUUons 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

478.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Joseph 
M.  Bindas.  city  clerk,  Youngstown,  Ohio  rel- 
ative to  commemorating  the  memory  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  and  offering  sym- 
pathy to  the  family  of  the  late  beloved  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes;  to  the  Committee 
on  Ho\ise  Administration. 

479.  Also,  petition  of  Diosdado  G.  Avecllla 
president.  United  FUlpino  Council  of  Hawaii' 
Honolxilu,  Hawaii,  relative  to  expressing  con- 
dolences and  sympathy  to  the  wife,  children, 
and  family  of  our  great  President,  John  f!  ' 
Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

480.  Also,  petition  of  Frente  DemoeraUca 
de  Aracatuba.  Aracatuba-Estado  de  Sfto 
Paulo,  Brazil,  relative  to  transmitting  a  mes- 
sage of  sympathy  relating  to  the  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  House  Administration. 
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481.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  initiate  legislation  naming  the 
area  near  Valley  Forge,  "Valley  Forge-Ken- 
nedy National  Park";  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Inmlar  Affairs. 

483.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  ATon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  ask  the  Chief  Justice  Warren 
investigators  of  President  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation to  check  uf>on  antl-Catholiclsm,  if 
any.  of  the  President's  assassin;  to  the  CtJm- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

483.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  that  the  Congressional  Medal  of 
Honor  also  be  given  to  liCrs.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy as  suggested  In  petition  No.  475  calling 
for  the  award  to  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

484.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  to  cause  the  deans  of  all  the  law 
schools  in  the  United  States  to  meet  bien- 
nially in  "Kennedy  conclave"  and  make  rec- 
ommendations relating  to  omissions  and  de- 
fects in  Federal  laws;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

485.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  to  ask  certain  questions  of  the 
investigation  being  conducted  by  Chief  Jus- 
tice Warren;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

486.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  drafting  of  legis- 
lation in  the  House  of  Representatives;  to 
the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 

487.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  that  the  House  Committee  on 
Un-American  Activities  hold  a  full  probe  and 
investigation  of  the  laxity  of  the  Secret  Serv- 
ice and  the  FBI  in  i:>anas  relating  to  the 
death  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  the 
Committee  on  Rules. 

■!         mm^        ■■ 


SENATE 

Thursday,  December  5, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Honorable 
Lh  Mztcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  who  dost  overarch 
our  fleeting  years  with  Thine  eternity, 
and  dost  underglrd  our  weakness  with 
Thy  strength:  In  the  midst  of  the  pres- 
sures of  another  day,  as  Thy  servants 
here  face  its  vast  concerns,  we  pause 
with  bowed  heads  and  hearts  at  this 
shrine  of  our  spirits. 

Without  Thee,  even  our  wistful  hopes 
for  humanity  are  like  winter's  withered 
leaves — once  verdant  and  bright — now 
brown  and  crumpled  ruins  blown  upon  a 
bitter  wind. 

Above  all  else,  we  pray  Thee  to  save 
us  from  succumbing  to  the  terrible  temp- 
tation to  become  cynical  and  to  be  men 
of  a  faith  that  has  faded.  Join  us  in  kin- 
ship to  those  who  in  other  times  that 
tried  men's  souls  went  on  believing  in 
beauty  and  love  and  Ood.  in  the  midst  of 
ugliness,  hatred,  and  horror. 

In  this  faith,  steel  our  hearts  to  march 
breast  forward  toward  the  clean  world 
our  hands  can  make  as  we  labor  together 
with  Thee. 

We  ask  it  In  the  Redeemer's  name. 
Amen. 


DESIGNATION   OF   ACTINO    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.S.     SiNATI. 

PaxsiDurr  pao  Txiipoax. 
Washington,  D.C^  Vectmber  5. 1963. 
To  the   Senate: 

■  Being  temporarUy  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lxz  Mztcalt.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Caei.   Hatden, 
Prerident  pro  tempore. 

Mr.    M  ETC  ALP   thereupon    took    the 
Chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  MANsncLo,  and  by 
uoanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Wednes- 
day, December  4,  1963,  was  dispensed 
with. 


MESSAGE    FROM    THE    PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of 
his  secretaries. 


REPORT  OP  NATIONAL  AERONAU- 
TICS AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION—MESSAGE FROM  THE 
PRESIDENT  (H.  DOC.  NO.  179) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying report,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

Pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Act  of 
1958,  as  amended,  I  transmit  herewith  a 
report  of  the  projects  and  progress  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admin- 
istration for  the  period  of  July  1  through 
December  31,  1962. 

This  report  reveals  the  signiUcant  ac- 
complishments that  are  beginning  to 
flow  from  our  broadly  based  space  effort. 
In  cooperation  with  other  agencies  and 
through  its  own  increasing  competence, 
NASA  is  making  a  major  contribution  to 
a  maturing  national  space  program. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 
The  White  House,  December  5,  1963. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  8667)  au- 
thorizing additional  appropriations  for 
the  prosecution  of  comprehensive  plans 
for  certain  river  basins;  agreed  to  the 
conference  asked  by  the  Senate  on  the 
disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Fallon,  Mr.  Davis 
of  Tennessee,  Mr.  Jones  of  Alabama.  Mr. 
Cramer,    and    Mr.    Baldwin    were    ap- 


pointed managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  at  the  conference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  passed  a  bill  (HJl.  6196)  to 
encourage  increased  consumption  of  cot- 
ton, to  maintain  the  income  of  cotton 
producers,  to  provide  a  special  research 
program  designed  to  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, and  for  other  purposes,  in  which 
it  requested  the  concurrence  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

S.  1243.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument,  to  add 
certain  historic  property  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes; 

S.  1703.  An  act  to  amend  title  V  of  the 
Agrlcultin-al  Act  of  1949,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes: 

HJl.  134.  An  act  to  provide  that  seat  belts 
sold  or  shipped  in  interstate  commerce  for 
use  in  motor  vehicles  shall  meet  certain 
safety  standards; 

H.R.  976.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  acquire  and  add  cer- 
tain lands  to  the  Salem  Maritime  National 
Historic  Site  in  Massachusetts,  and  for  other 
purposes; 

HJt.  2487.  An  act  to  authoriEe  the  sale 
and  exchange  of  isolated  tracts  of  tribal  land 
on  the  Rosebud  Siotiz  Indian  Reservation, 
S.  Dak.; 

Hit  2905.  An  act  to  donate  to  the  DevUs 
Lake  Sioux  Tribe  of  the  Port  Totten  Indian 
Reservation,  N.  Dak.,  approximately  275.74 
acres  of  federally  owned  land; 

HJl.  2906.  An  act  to  amend  part  n  of  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Act  In  order  to  provide 
an  exemption  from  the  provlsiotu  of  such 
part  of  the  emergency  transportation  of  any 
accidentally  wrecked  or  disabled  motor 
vehicle  In  interstate  or  foreign  conunerce  by 
towing;  and 

HJl.  5949.  An  act  to  consent  to  the  amend- 
ment by  the  States  of  Colorado  and  New 
Mexico  of  the  CostUla  Creek  comp<u:t. 


HOUSE  BILL  REFERRED 

The  bill  (H.R.  6196)  to  encourage  in- 
creased consumption  of  cotton,  to  main- 
tain the  income  of  cotton  producers,  to 
provide  a  special  research  program  de- 
signed to  lower  costs  of  production,  and 
for  other  puri>oses,  was  read  twice  by  its 
title  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 


LIMITATION  OF  DEBATE  DURING 
MORNING  HOUR 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
imanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
statements  during  the  morning  hour  be 
limited  to  3  minutes. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  session  of  the  Senate  to- 
day, it  take  a  recess  until  12  o'clock  noon, 
tomorrow. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business,  to 
consider  the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 
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EIXECUTTVE    REPORTS    OF 
COMMITTEES 

The  following  favorable  reports  of 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  PASTORE,  from  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  : 

William  Jack  Howard,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  Military  Liaison  Commit- 
tee to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

By  Mr.  INOUYB,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services: 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alva  RevlsU  Fitch,  U.S.  Army,  to 
be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance  and 
responsibility  designated  by  the  President, 
in  the  grade  of  lieutenant  general; 

MaJ.  Gen.  Cecil  M.  Chlldre,  Regular  Air 
Force,  and  MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  J.  Webster, 
Regular  Air  Force,  to  be  assigned  to  positions 
of  importance  and  responsibility  designated 
by  the  President; 

Gen.  James  Francis  Collins.  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U.S.  Army),  to 
be  placed  on  the  retired  list;  and 

Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  Pate  HarrU,  Army  of  the 
United  States  (major  general,  U5.  Army), 
to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of  importance 
and  responsibility  designated  by  the  Presi- 
dent, in  the  grade  of  general. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. If  there  be  no  further  reports  of 
committees,  the  nominations  on  the  Ex- 
ecutive Calendar  will  be  stated. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  In  the  Department 
of  Justice.  I  * 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  nomina- 
tions will  be  considered  en  bloc 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President.  Charles 
H.  Tenney  is  one  of  our  most  distin- 
guished citizens,  and  I  find  great  honor 
in  the  fact  that  his  nomination  to  be 
U.S.  district  judge  for  the  southern  dis- 
trict of  New  York  is  about  to  be  con- 
firmed. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is.  Will  the  Senate 
advise  and  consent  to  these  nominations? 

Without  objection,  the  nominations 
are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  Immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  the  President 
will  be  notified  forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On   motion   of    Mr.    Mansfield,    the 
Senate   resumed   the   consideration   of 
legislative  business. 


COMMUNICATIONS  PROM  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS      RELATING      TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  PRESI- 
DENT JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
certain   communications    from   foreign 
governments  concerning  the  death  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  which 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  follow- 
ing letters,  which  were  referred  as  indi- 
cated: 

Repokt  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appro  PE  iation 
A  letter  from  the  Director.  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation for  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
for  "Management  of  lands  and  resovirces," 
for  fiscal  year  1964  had  been  apportioned  a 
basis  indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Report  on  Export  Cont«ol 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
Export  Control,  covering  the  third  quarter 
of  1963  (with  an  accompanying  report);  to 
the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 

Report  on  Mutual  Defense  Assistamcx 
Control 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  State,  trans- 
mitting, pursuant  to  law,  a  report  under  the 
Mutual  Defense  Assistance  Control  Act  of 
1951  (Battle  Act),  for  the  year  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations. 

Report  on  Uneconomical  Procurement  of 
Electronic  Equipment  Under  Contract 
WrrH  Grumman  AotcRArr  Engineering 
Corporation 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant 
to  law,  a  report  on  uneconomical  procure- 
ment of  electronic  equipment  under  con- 
tract AF  01  (601) -31042  with  Grumman  Air- 
craft Engineering  Corp.,  Bethpage,  Long  Is- 
land, N.Y.  Department  of  the  Air  Ptorce, 
dated  November  1963  (with  an  accompany- 
ing report);  to  the  Committee  on  Govern- 
ment Operations. 
Report   on    Unnecessary    Procurement   of 

OlTICE    FXniNITURE    POR    USE      IN    THE    PEN- 
TAGON 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  unnecessary  procure- 
ment of  office  furniture  for  use  in  the  Penta- 
gon, Department  of  the  Air  Force,  dated  No- 
vember 1963  (with  an  accompanying  report); 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Operations. 

Report  on  Otkeprocurement  of  Selected 
Accessories  for  Jet  AracRArr  Engines  bt 
the  MrLiTART  Services 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  overprocurement  of  se- 
lected accessories  for  Jet  aircraft  engines  by 
the  military  services.  Department  of  De- 
fense, dated  November  1963  (with  an  accom- 
panying report);  to  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Gyrations. 

Report  on  Proposed  Move  of  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration Regional  Office  from  Dal- 
las to  Waco.  Tex. 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 


law,  a  report  on  the  proposed  move  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  regional  office  from 
Dallas  to  Waco,  Tex.,  dated  November  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 
Amendment  of  Chapter  163,  Trrut  28,  Unhxd 
States  Code,  Relating  to  Applications  por 
Writs    of    Habeas    Corpus    bt    Certain 
Persons 

A  letter  from  the  Director,  Administrative 
Office  of  the  VS.  Courts,  Washington,  D.C., 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  chapter  153  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code  in  reference  to  applica- 
tions for  writs  of  habeas  corpus  by  persons 
in  custody  pursuant  to  the  Judgment  of  a 
State  coxirt  (vrith  accompanying  papers);  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Disposition  of  Executive  Papers 
A  letter  from  the  Archivist  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to  law.  a  list 
of  papers  and  documents  on  the  files  of  sev- 
eral departments  and  agencies  of  the  Gov- 
ernment which  are  not  needed  in  the  con- 
duct of  business  and  have  no  permanent 
value  or  historical  interest,  and  requesting 
action  looking  to  their  disposition  (with 
accompanying  papers);  to  a  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers  in 
the  Executive  Departments. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore appointed  Mr.  Johnston  and  Mr. 
Carlson  members  of  the  committee  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMTTTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  tram  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HH.  2238.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Erwln 
A.  Suehs  (Rept.  No.  744). 

By  Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  with  amendments: 

S.  1466.  A  bill  to  iM-ovide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  in 
matters  before  Federal  agencies  (Rept  No. 
745). 

By  Mr.  ELLENDER,  from  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

HJl.  9140.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  certain  civil  functions  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agen- 
cies of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  Saint  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  certain  river 
basin  commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes 
(Rept.  No.  746). 

By  Mr.  McCLELLAN,  from  the  Committee 
on   Appropriations,   with   amendments: 

H.R.  7063.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964, 
and  for  other  purpoees  (Rept.  No.  747). 


BILLS  INTRODUCED 

Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  DERKSEN: 

S.  2362.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Marija  MaU- 
Jevic;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MANSFIELD  (for  Mr.  Enolb)  : 

S.  2863.  A  bill  to  incorporate  the  Air  Mu- 
seiim;  and 

S.  2364.  A  bUl  to  provide  that  the  Commis- 
sion on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatras  Island 
shall  have  6  months  after  its  formation  In 
which  to  make  its  report  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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By  Mr.  ICAONTTSON  (by  request) : 

8.  2306.  A  blU  to  repeal  and  amend  certain 
•tatutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  tbe  ooUeotloa 
of  fees  tor  oertaln  servlcee  under  tbe  navi- 
gation laws;  to  tbe  Coaunlttee  on  Coounerce. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  UAOiraBON  when  be 
Introduced  tbe  above  bill,  whlcb  appear  un- 
der a  separate  beading.) 

By  Bilr.  LONG  of  Missouri: 

S.  2366.  A  bill  to  amend  tbe  acts  of  July  1. 
1044.  and  February  28,  1948,  to  provide  that 
tbe  Chief  Medical  Officer  of  tbe  Federal  Bu- 
reau of  Prisons  shall  have  tbe  title  of  As- 
sistant Surgeon  Oeneral;  to  tbe  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri 
when  be  introduced  tbe  above  bill,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


RESOLUTION 

TO  AUTHORIZE  A  STUDY  OP  THE 
LAW  OP  SUCCESSION  TO  THE 
PRESIDENCY 

Mr.  SCOTT  submitted  the  following 

resolution  (S.  Res.  231  >;  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration: 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration,  or  any  duly  authorized 
subcommittee  thereof.  Is  authorized  under 
section  134(a)  and  130  of  tbe  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1940,  as  amended,  and 
in  accordance  with  Its  Jurisdiction  specified 
by  r\ile  XXV  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  tbe 
Senate,  to  make  a  comprebecslve  study  and 
investigation  of  section  19  of  title  3  of  tbe 
United  States  Code,  relating  to  tbe  law  of 
succession  to  tbe  Presidency,  devoting  par- 
ticular attention  to  whether  such  provision 
of  law  adequately  serves  tbe  purpose  for 
which  It  was  enacted. 

Sic.  2.  For  the  purpose  of  tbls  resolution, 
the  committee,  from  tbe  date  on  which  tbls 
resolution  is  agreed  to  through  June  30, 
1904,  Is  authorised  to  (1)  make  such  ex- 
penditures as  It  deems  advisable;  (2)  employ 
upon  a  temporary  basis,  tecbnical,  clerical, 
and  other  assistants  and  consultants:  Pro- 
vided, That  tbe  minority  Is  authorized  at 
Its  discretion  to  select  one  person  for  ap- 
pointment, and  the  person  so  selected  shall 
be  appointed  and  bis  comp>ensation  shall  be 
so  fixed  that  bis  gross  rate  shall  not  be  less 
by  mors  than  $1,000  than  the  bigbest  gross 
rate  paid  to  any  other  employee:  and  (3) 
with  tbe  consent  of  the  heads  of  the  depart- 
ments or  agencies  concerned,  to  utilize  tbe 
reimbursable  services.  Information,  facili- 
ties, and  personnel  of  any  of  tbe  depart- 
ments or  agencies  of  tbe  Government. 

Sac.  3.  The  committee  shall  report  Its 
findings  upon  the  study  and  investigation 
authorized  by  this  resolution,  together  with 
Its  recommendations  for  such  legislation  as 
It  deems  advisable,  to  the  Senate  at  tbe 
earliest  practicable  date,  but  not  later  than 
June  30. 1904. 

Sec.  4.  The  expenses  of  tbe  committee 
under  tbls  resolution,  which  shall  not  ex- 
ceed $35.0(X),  shall  be  paid  from  tbe  con- 
tingent fund  of  the  Senate  upon  vouchers 
approved  by  tbe  chairman  of  the  committee. 


REPEAL  AND  AAiENDMENT  OP  CER- 
TAIN STATUTES  RELATING  TO 
PEES  POR  CERTAIN  SERVICES 
UNDER  THE  NAVIGATION  LAWS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  by 
request,  I  Introduce,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, a  bill  to  repeal  and  amend  cer- 
tain statutes  nxlng  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  un- 
der the  navigation  laws.    I  ask  unani- 


mous consent  that  the  letter  from  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  requesting  the 
proposed  legislation,  together  with  an 
analysis  of  the  bin.  be  printed  in  the 

RXCORO. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  letter  and  analysis  will  be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro. 

The  bill  (S.  2365)  to  repeal  and  amend 
certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting  the 
collection  of  fees  for  certain  services  un- 
der the  navigation  laws,  Introduced  by 
Mr.  Magntjson,  by  request,  wsis  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

The  letter  and  analysis  presented  by 
Mr.  MAGNT7SON  are  as  follows: 

The  Secrttast  of  thi  T«easu«t, 
Washington,  D.C.,  November  IS,  1963. 
Hon.  Ltndon  B.  Jorwson, 
President  of  the  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C. 

DxAX  Mr.  PREsiDKirr:  There  Is  transmitted 
herewith  a  proposed  bUl,  to  repeal  and 
amend  certain  statutes  fixing  or  prohibiting 
tbe  collection  of  fees  lor  certain  services  un- 
der tbe  navigation  laws. 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  cer- 
tain statutes  prohibiting  the  charging  or  col- 
lection of  fees  for  certain  services  rendered 
to  vessel  owners  by  tbe  Bureau  of  Custonu. 
It  would  further  repeal  fees  presently  fixed 
by  statute  for  otber  services  rendered  by 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  to  vessel  interests 
and  thus  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Treas- 
ury, under  general  authority,  to  fix  fees  to 
be  collected  upon  the  rendering  of  any  of 
these  services. 

Tbe  services  for  which  a  fee  may  or  may 
not  now  be  charged  are  more  specifically 
set  forth  in  a  memorandum  accompanying 
tbls  letter. 

Similar  legislation  was  submitted  by  the 
Department  to  the  87th  Congress  and  intro- 
duced as  3.  1880.  However,  the  present  pro- 
posal has  been  revised  to  eliminate  provi- 
sions which  would  have  repealed  prohibitions 
relating  to  the  collection  of  fees  for  services 
under  tbe  vessel  inspection  laws  adminis- 
tered by  the  Coast  Guard. 

It  wiU  be  appreciated  If  you  will  lay  the 
draft  bill  transmitted  herewith  before  the 
Senate.  A  similar  proposal  has  been  trans- 
mitted to  tbe  Hoxise  of  Representatives. 

There  Is  enclosed  for  your  convenient  ref- 
erence a  comparative  type  showing  the 
changes  in  existing  law  that  would  be  made 
by  tbe  draft  blU. 

The  Department  has  been  advised  by  tbe 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  there  is  no  objec- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  the  administra- 
tion's program  to  the  submission  of  this  pro- 
posed legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Dovcuus  DnxoN. 

Analysis 

The  proposed  legislation  would  repeal  the 
statutoiy  provisions  against  tbe  charging 
and  collection  of  fees  by  collectors  or  other 
officers  of  customs  for  any  of  the  following 
services : 

Meas\irement  of  tonnage  and  certifying 
same;  Issuance  of  a  license  or  granting  of  a 
certificate  of  registry,  record,  or  enrollment; 
endorsement  of  change  of  master;  certifying 
and  receiving  manifest,  Including  master's 
oath  and  permit;  granting  permit  to  vessels 
licensed  for  tbe  fisheries  to  touch  and  trade; 
payment  of  entry  and  clearance  fees  for  ves- 
sels engaged  In  the  foreign  and  coasting  trade 
on  the  northern,  northeastern,  and  north- 
western frontiers:  payment  of  clearance  feee 
for  vessels  making  daily  trips  between  any 
port  In  the  United  States  and  any  port  In  the 


Dominion  of  Canada  wholly  upon  interior 
waters:  granting  certificate  of  payment  of 
tonnage  dues;  recording  bill  of  sale,  mort- 
gage, hypothecation,  or  conveyance,  or  tbe 
discbarge  of  mortgage  or  hypothecation;  fur- 
nishing certificate  of  title;  furnUhlng  a  crew 
list;  certificate  of  protection  to  seamen;  bill 
of  health. 

In  addition  It  would  abolish  certain  fees 
which  are  prescribed  by  statute  for  entry 
and  clearance  of  vessels,  post  entry,  granting 
permits  to  proceed,  receiving  manifest, 
change  of  name  of  vessel,  recording  bills  of 
sale,  mortgages,  hypothecations  or  other  In- 
struments, Issuing  certificates  of  ownership 
and  Issuing  abstracts  of  title. 

The  repeal  or  amendment  of  these  statutes 
is  necessary  In  order  that  the  Secretary  of 
the  Treasury  may  In  bis  discretion  set  fee 
under  the  provisions  of  section  601  of  tbe  act 
of  Augvist31,  1961  (6n.S.C.  140). 

It  is  contemplated  that,  in  those  regu- 
lations, fees  will  be  established  for.  but  not 
necessarily  limited  to.  admeasurement  of 
vessels,  registry  of  vessels,  issuance  of  en- 
rollments and  licenses,  or  licenses,  renewals 
of  licenses,  issuance  of  special  certificates 
to  vessels,  authorization  for  changes  of 
names  of  vessels,  furnishing  and  recording 
abstracts  of  title  of  vessels,  recording  of 
evidence  of  title  to,  and  encumbrances  upon, 
vessels  and  tbe  discharge  of  the  latter, 
entry  and  clearance  of  vessels,  furnishing 
certificates  of  ownership  of  vessels,  furnish- 
ing copies  of  documents,  records,  or  other 
papers  filed  in  offices  of  collectors  of  customs 
or  in  the  Bureau  of  Customs,  and  certify- 
ing such  copies.  There  Is  attached  a  sched- 
ule of  proposed  fees  to  be  charged  for  each 
of  the  above  services.  The  fees  contained  In 
tbe  proposed  schedule  are  based  upon  the 
amount  of  time  the  average  service  eon- 
svunes  plus  an  allowance  for  overhead  cost. 

It  is  also  contemplated  that.  In  addition 
to  any  fees  which  may  be  established  In 
those  regulations,  there  will  also  be  pre- 
scribed therein  charges  for  services  per- 
formed by  customs  officers  at  places  other 
than  their  official  stations,  as,  for  example, 
admeasuring  or  readmeasurlng  vessels  at 
such  places,  entering  or  clearing  vessels  at 
points  which  are  not  ports  of  entry,  fur- 
nishing customs  supervision  over  vessels  at 
such  points,  and  the  like.  It  Is  anticipated 
that  any  such  charge  will  reimburse  the  Gov- 
ernment for  the  compensation  of  tbe  cus- 
toms officer  concerned  while  absent  from  his 
official  station  as  well  as  any  other  expense 
incurred  by  the  Government  In  connection 
with  the  service  rendered. 

Certain  obsolete  portions  of  section  4382  of 
the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended  (United 
States  Code,  1958  ed.,  title  40.  sec.  330),  sec- 
tion 4383  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (United 
States  Code.  1958  ed..  title  40.  sec.  333).  and 
the  act  of  June  19,  1880  (United  States  Code, 
1958  ed.,  Utle  40,  sec.  831),  have  been  in- 
cluded In  the  comparative  t3rpe  although  it 
Is  probable  that  they  have  been  repealed  by 
Implication  or  at  least  superseded.  They 
are  tbe  10th,  18th.  24th,  and  2Sth  Items  of 
Revised  Statute  4382;  tbe  reference  to  naval 
officer  In  Revised  Statute  4383;  and  the  last 
sentence  of  the  act  of  J\me  19,  1880. 


DESIGNATION  OP  THE  CHIEP  MED- 
ICAL OPPICER  OP  THE  BUREAU 
OP  PRISONS  AS  ASSISTANT  SUR- 
GEON GENERAL 

Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, the  Medical  Director  of  the  Ped- 
eral  prison  system,  an  ofiQcer  of  the  UB. 
PuUlc  Health  Service,  directs  the  med- 
ical services  provided  to  a  dally  average 
of  nearly  24,000  Federal  prisoners.  These 
services  have  grown  in  scope  over  the 
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years  and  the  responsibilities  have  par- 
ticularly increased  with  the  enactment 
of  legislation  in  1958  which  authorizes 
offenders  to  be  committed  to  Bureau  of 
Prisons  institutions  for  observation  and 
recommendation  as  to  sentencing.  Typi- 
cally these  cases  Involve  problems  of 
mental  competency,  physical  handicap, 
or  sexual  aberration. 

The  medical  center  for  Pederal  pris- 
oners is  located  in  my  home  State  of 
Missouri,  and  I  am  familiar  with  the 
problems  of  the  doctors  and  psychiatrists 
in  Pederal  institutions  from  my  own  fre- 
quent visits  to  the  medical  center  and 
to  other  Pederal  prisons.  The  diagnostic 
and  mental  competency  procedures  re- 
quire high-caliber  personnel  to  make  the 
necessary  studies  and  prepare  recom- 
mendations which  are  meaningful  and 
which  the  courts  can  use  in  determining 
the  ultimate  disposition  of  each  case. 
As  it  now  stands,  the  task  of  securing 
doctors,  particularly  psychiatrists,  who 
are  qualified  to  carry  out  these  respon- 
sibilities is  extremely  difiBcult,  and  to  re- 
tain them  is  virtually  Impossible. 

The  head  of  the  medical  service  of  the 
Bureau  of  Prisons  is  charged  with  direct- 
ing every  phase  of  the  medical  program, 
including  the  selection,  training,  devel- 
opment, and  performance  of  the  medical, 
dental,  and  psychiatric  staff — consisting 
of  more  than  100  commissioned  officers, 
200  technicians,  and  a  large  staff  of  con- 
sultants. He  is  also  guiding  the  plan- 
ning of  the  new  psychiatric  hospital  just 
entering  into  construction.  But  despite 
the  scope  of  these  responsibilities  he  has 
no  higher  Public  Health  Service  grade 
and  receives  no  larger  salary  than  a 
dozen  of  the  medical  and  dental  officers 
stationed  at  various  Federal  prisons. 

On  the  basis  of  his  duties  and  respon- 
sibilities I  believe  that  the  Medical  Di- 
rector of  the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Prisons 
should  have  the  grade  of  Assistant  Sur- 
geon General.  This  would  be  commen- 
surate with  his  value  and  contribution 
and  the  additional  stature  would  make 
the  medical  service  of  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  much  more  attractive  to  the  doc- 
tors, dentists,  and  psychiatrists  that  the 
Bureau  Is  now  trying  to  recruit  and  re- 
tain. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President,  I  introduce 
f<M-  appropriate  reference  a  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  grade  of  Assistant 
Surgeon  General  for  the  Medical  Direc- 
tor of  the  Federal  Prison  System. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2366)  to  amend  the  acts 
of  July  1.  1944.  and  February  28.  1948.  to 
provide  that  the  Chief  Medical  Officer  of 
the  Pederal  Bureau  of  Prisons  shall  have 
the  title  of  Assistant  Surgeon  General. 
Introduced  by  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare. 


REDUCTION    OP    INDIVIDUAL    AND 
CORPORATE      IN(X)ME      TAXES- 
AMENDMENT     (AMENDMENT     NO 
341) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  submitted 

an  amendment.  Intended  to  be  proposed 
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by  him.  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8363)  to  amend 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  re- 
duce individual  and  corporate  income 
taxes,  to  make  certain  structural  changes 
with  respect  to  the  Income  tax.  and  for 
other  purposes,  which  was  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  Finance,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  AID  POR  CITIES— 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
342) 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  I  sutaiit,  for  appropriate  ref- 
erence, amendments  to  S.  1856,  a  bill 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McNamaraI  which 
would  increase  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Public  Works  Acceleration 
Act. 

The  first  of  my  amendments  would 
allow  any  appropriations  made  as  a  re- 
sult of  further  authorization  to  remain 
available  until  expended,  thus  providing 
for  soxmder  planning  in  the  disbursement 
of  fxmds  and  greater  certainty  on  the 
part  of  local  communities  In  the  formu- 
lation of  their  capital  improvement  pro- 
grams under  the  act. 

The  other  amendment  is  intended  to 
correct  a  glaring  inequity  that  existed 
in  the  original  $900  million  accelerated 
public  works  program  enacted  by  Con- 
gress last  year. 

I  want  to  say  that  the  basic  act  was 
a  vitally  needed  and  extremely  valuable 
program.  It  triggered  the  construction 
of  a  host  of  essential  public  works — from 
sewers  and  libraries  to  beach  erosion 
projects — and  provided  much  needed  job 
opportunities  in  areas  where  unemploy- 
ment has  been  substantial. 

New  Jersey  itself  especially  benefited 
from  the  program,  having  been  allocated 
more  than  $40  million,  as  a  result  of  ex- 
tensive advance  planning  on  the  part  of 
our  local  communities  and  farsighted 
leadership  and  effort  on  the  part  of  Gov- 
ernor Hughes  and  other  State  officials. 
Nevertheless,  for  technical  reasons, 
many  areas  in  New  Jersey  and  through- 
out the  Nation — areas  suffering  acute 
problems  of  severe  hard-core  unemploy- 
ment— were  denied  the  opportunity  to 
receive  desperately  needed  assistance  un- 
der the  program  to  help  them  cope  with 
the  unemployment  problem. 

In  fact,  of  the  150  major  labor  market 
areas  in  the  country,  only  35  of  them 
were  eligible  for  aid  as  of  July  of  this 
year. 

The  problem  arose  because  the  high 
unemployment  rates  of  many  of  the 
larger  cities  were  lumped  with  the  lower 
imemployment  rates  in  the  more  pros- 
perous surrounding  counties  and  subur- 
ban communities,  and  the  average  thus 
fell  below  the  6  percent  imemployment 
rate  required  to  benefit  under  the  act. 
Funds  have  been  exhausted  imder  the 
original  authorization,  but  Congress  Is 
now  considering  legislation  to  provide  up 
to  an  additional  $1.5  billion  for  needed 
public  works  projects. 

I  have  introduced  this  amendment  be- 
cause I  cannot  stand  by  while  additional 
funds  are  made  available  and  watch  the 


denial  of  vitally  needed  assistance  to 
cities  in  New  Jersey  and  other  States 
where  tens  of  thousands  of  people  are 
unemployed  and  vainly  seeking  work. 

My  amendment  would  make  munici- 
palities with  exceptionally  high  rates  of 
hard-core  unemployment  eligible  for  aid 
if  the  unemployment  rate  for  the  larger 
metropolitan  area  is  at  least  5  percent. 
At  present,  it  is  fair  to  say  Uiat  eligibil- 
ity hinges  on  having  an  unemployment 
rate  of  6  percent. 

I  would  like  to  note  that  my  amend- 
ment would  not  make  the  entire  metro- 
politan area  eligible  for  aid.  since  many 
portions  of  them  may  be  quite  prosper- 
ous and  well  able  to  provide  public  im- 
provements on  their  own.  It  would  make 
eligible  only  those  portions  of  the  labor 
market  area  with  severe  hard-core 
problems  at  least  as  great  as  the  rate  of 
unemplosonent  in  other  areas  now  pres- 
ently eligible  under  the  act. 

This  amendment  is  designed  as  a  rifle 
shot  to  hit  those  critical  areas  of  high 
unemployment  that  exist  in  many  of  our 
older  cities  with  large  numbers  of  Ne- 
groes who  suffer  an  unemployment  rate 
twice  as  high  as  the  national  average, 
and  with  large  numbers  of  unskilled 
workers,  minority  groups,  and  underedu- 
cated  workers  who  are  confronted  with 
truly  desperate  difficulty  in  finding  jobs 
in  an  increasingly  technical  and  auto- 
mated society. 

I  might  add  that  if  we  are  to  have  any 
genuine  hope  of  finding  a  satisfactory 
solution  to  the  problem  of  job  discrimi- 
nation, we  simply  have  to  expand  the 
opportunities  for  employment  for  all,  so 
that  men  need  not  take  out  their  job 
frustrations  on  others  because  of  the 
color  of  their  skin. 

According  to  statistics  as  of  July  of 
this  year,  my  amendment  would  extend 
eligibility  to  the  hard-core  imemploy- 
ment areas  of  19  major  labor  market 
areas  throughout  the  Nation.  3  of 
them  in  New  Jersey — the  Newark  area 
which  embraces  Essex.  Union,  and  lior- 
rls  counties,  the  New  Brunswick-Perth 
Amboy  area,  and  the  Paterson-Cllfton- 
Passalc  area. 

The  other  areas  are  as  follows:  Los 
Angeles-Long  Beach.  Calif.;  San  Ber- 
nardino-Riverside-Ontario, Calif.;  San 
Jose,  Calif.;  Bridgeport.  Conn.;  Water- 
bury,  Conn. ;  Oary-Hammond-East  CW- 
cago,  Ind.;  Terre  Haute.  Ind.;  New  Or- 
leans, La.;  Worcester.  Mass.;  Kansas 
City.  Mo.;  New  York.  N.Y.;  Utica-Rome, 
N.Y.;  Allentown-Bethlehem-Easton,  Pa,; 
El  Paso.  Tex.;  Spokane.  Wash.;  and  Ta- 
koma.  Wash. 

Mr.  President,  I  earnestly  hope  the 
committee  now  studjring  this  basic  legis- 
lation and  the  need  for  further  authori- 
zation will  give  favorable  consideration 
to  this  amendment  and  end  the  omis- 
sion of  so  many  cities  where  the  greatest 
numbers  of  imemployed  are  to  be  foimd. 
and  where  the  need  for  new  ci^pltal  im- 
provements are  vitally  needed  if  these 
cities  are  to  continue  to  serve  their  indis- 
pensable functions  in  this  Nation. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  Is  co- 
sponsored  by  Senators  Yauoboxtch.  Rib- 
icoFT.  Bath.  Hartki.  KxATiiia,  and  Loita 
of  Missouri. 
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The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  amendment  will  be  received, 
printed,  and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 


8.1708.  An  act  to  amend  Utlt  V  of  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1949,  m  amended,  and 
for  other  purpoaee. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  THE  INDIANA 
DUNES  NATIONAL  LAKESHORE— 
ADDITIONAL  C08P0NS0R  OP  wtt.t. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyri] 
be  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of 
the  bill  (S.  2249)  to  provide  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Indiana  Dunes  Na- 
tional Lakeshore,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


TEST  OP  KREBIOZEN  BY  THE  NA- 
TIONAL INSTITUTES  OP  HEALTH- 
ADDITIONAL  COSPONSOR  OP 
JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of  the 
Senator  from  Missouri  (Mr.  LoNol  may 
be  added  as  an  additional  cosponsor  of 
the  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  101)  au- 
thorizing and  directing  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  undertake  a  fair. 
Impartial,  and  controlled  test  of  Kreblo- 
zen;  and  directing  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  to  withhold  action  on  any 
new  drug  application  before  it  on  Krebio- 
zen  until  the  completion  of  such  test;  and 
authorizing  to  be  appropriated  to  the 
Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000.  which  I  in- 
troduced, together  with  other  Senators, 
on  July  18.  1963,  and  that  his  name  may 
be  printed  at  the  time  of  the  next  print- 
ing of  the  joint  resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  follow- 
ing names  have  been  added  as  addi- 
tional coeponsors  for  the  following  bills: 
Authority  of  November  26,  1963: 

S.  aS33.  A  blU  to  redesignate  the  Peace 
Corpa  as  the  Kennedy  Ctorps:  Mr.  Bath.  Mr. 
Bt«o  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cannon,  Mr. 
DoxTCLAS,  Mr.  Edmondson,  Mr.  Fono,  Mr. 
Hastkx.  Mr.  Maqnoson.  Mr.  MANsriELO,  Mr. 
MrrCALF.  Mr.  Proxmox,  Mr.  Randolph.' and 
Mr.  Rmcorr. 

Authority  of  November  27.  1963: 
8.  2347.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establlah- 
ment  of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Me- 
morial CommlMlon:  Mr.  Bath,  Mr.  Cannon. 
Mr.  DotTOLAs.  Mr.  Edmondson.  Mr.  Fono.  Mr. 
Long  of  MLseourl,  Mr.  Risicorr,  Mr.  Salton- 
8TA1X.  Mr.  Wn.i.TAMs  of  New  Jersey,  and  Mr. 
YAaaosouoH. 


ENROLLED    BILLS     PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  today.  December  5,  1963.  he  pre- 
sented to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  the  following  enrolled  bills: 

S.  1343.  An  act  to  change  the  name  of  the 
Andrew  Johnson  National  Monument,  to  add 
certain  historic  property  thereto,  and  for 
other  purposes;  and 


HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
the  very  sad  duty  of  announcing  to  the 
Senate  the  death  of  former  Senator  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  of  which  I  have  Just 
learned.  Senator  Lehman  served  in  this 
body  from  November  1949  to  January 
1951 ;  and  in  1950  he  was  reelected  for  the 
term  ending  January  3,  1957.  At  that 
time  he  retired,  and  I  had  the  honor  of 
taking  the  seat  he  vacated,  following  his 
determination  not  to  seek  reelection. 

I  think  It  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Lehman, 
as  Governor.  Senator,  and  a  leading  citi- 
zen of  the  State  of  New  York,  was  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  New  Yorkers,  not 
only  in  his  own  time',  but  in  the  history 
of  our  State. 

His  good  works  on  behalf  of  the  State 
are  fully  recorded  in  the  press  and  the 
history  of  his  time.  During  his  service 
in  the  Senate,  he  was  one  of  the  most  be- 
loved Members  and  one  of  the  most  stal- 
wart, outspoken,  and  high-minded  liber- 
als ever  to  serve  in  this  body.  Even 
though  he  was  a  man  of  wealth  and  posi- 
tion, he  always  esp>oused  the  cause  of 
those  most  disadvantaged  economically 
and  socially.  He  was  an  ardent  fighter 
for  the  welfare  of  labor ;  he  was  an  ardent 
protector  of  the  natural  resources  of  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Even  when  he  returned  to  private  life, 
following  his  very  great  labors  as  Gov- 
ernor and  Senator,  he  became — notwith- 
standing his  then  advanced  years — one  of 
the  most  distinguished  leaders  in  philan- 
thropies that  our  city  has  ever  known. 
He  undertook  with  considerable  spirit  a 
political  reform  movement  in  the  very 
twilight  of  his  life,  in  order  to  measure 
up  to  the  high  standards  of  public  serv- 
ice which  he  had  set  for  himself. 

On  another  occasion,  I  shall  hope  to 
state  for  the  record  more  of  the  details 
of  the  life  of  this  very  famous,  very  fine, 
highly  patriotic,  and  most  distinguished 
American,  my  fellow  New  Yorker.  But 
today  I  wish  to  record  my  deep  sympathy 
for  Mrs.  Lehman  and  the  fsunily.  all  of 
whom  I  know  very  well,  and  my  sym- 
pathy for  the  very  great  number  of  causes 
which,  for  the  moment,  following  the 
passing  of  Governor  and  Senator  Leh- 
man, have  been  left  without  a  leader. 
I  know  that  others  will  step  Into  his 
shoes;  that  is  typical  of  these  movements 
in  our  State.  But  for  the  moment,  their 
grief  must  be  very  great,  as  is  mine;  and 
I  mourn,  along  with  all  others  who  knew 
him  or  knew  of  him  by  reputation,  the 
passing,  after  such  a  rich,  fruitful,  and 
outstanding  life,  of  Gov.  Herbert  Leh- 
man. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
death  of  former  Governor,  former  Sen- 
ator Herbert  H.  Lehman,  is  a  tragic  loss 
to  the  State  of  New  York  and  to  the  en- 
tire Nation.  He  was  a  towering  figure, 
who  rose  above  political  strife  to  stand 
as  a  statesman  and  leader  before  the 
world. 

Senator  Lehman  was  a  spokesman  for 
all  the  people.    His  deep  and  continuing 


concern  was  for  himian  rights  and  hu- 
man dignity.  He  worked  unceasingly  for 
the  economic  and  social  betterment  of 
the  less  fortimate.  He  was  a  leader  in 
the  struggle  for  civil  rights  legislation 
in  Washington.  In  New  York  he  laid  the 
groundwork  for  policies  of  respect  and 
equal  treatment  to  all  citizens  regard- 
less of  race,  color,  or  creed. 

Senator  Lehman  fought  for  clean  and 
honest  government,  so  that  the  ideals  of 
representative  government  would  not  be 
tarnished  or  abused  by  others  who  did 
not  share  his  confidence  in  or  respect  for 
the  validity  of  our  system  of  government. 
All  New  Yorkers  were  proud  of  his  ex- 
ample. 

Senator  Lehman's  life  was  one  of  pub- 
lic service  and  dedication  to  the  highest 
principles  of  free  and  responsible  states- 
manship. 

New  York  is  a  better  State  because  he 
governed  it. 

There  will  be  sorrow  at  his  passing, 
of  course,  but  it  will  be  tempered  by  the 
knowledge  that  the  people  of  his  State 
recognized  his  outstanding  ability  and 
used  it  in  the  fullest  way  they  could. 

He  died  full  of  years  and  honors.  He 
died  still  remembered,  still  loved.  He 
died  a  great  New  Yorker. 

I  join  my  colleague  in  expressing  to 
Mrs.  Lehman  and  to  his  devoted  family 
my  deepest  sympathy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  Join  the  distin- 
guished Senators  from  the  State  of  New 
York  in  expressing  my  deep  sorrow  in 
the  passing  of  our  former  colleague. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  who  served  so  ca- 
pably and  with  such  distinction  In  this 
body. 

His  contributions  to  the  welfare  of  the 
-Nation  as  a  whole  were  many  and  varied. 
He  was  the  Director  of  UNRRA  for  many 
months  in  the  postwar  period.  He 
served  with  distinction  as  Governor  of 
the  State  of  New  York.  He  graced  this 
body  with  his  energy.  abUity.  and  integ- 
rity. 

It  was  a  distinct  loss  to  many  of  us  to 
note  Senator  Lehman's  desire  not  to 
run  again  for  reelection  to  the  Senate, 
but  he  had  served  honorably  and  weli 
into  the  twilight  of  his  years.  We 
missed  him  when  he  left  us.  We  miss 
him  more  deeply  now. 

On  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mansfield  and  my- 
self. I  wish  to  extend  our  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  condolences  to  Mrs.  Lehman 
and  her  family  in  her  hour  of  trial  and 
travail. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Will  the  Senator 
yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.     I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  first 
came  to  know  Governor  Lehman  when  he 
was  Administrator  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. I  had  occasion  to  make  a 
rather  extensive  trip  abroad  to  survey 
the  work  of  Federal  agencies,  and  I  gave 
particular  attention  to  that  Adminis- 
tration. When  I  made  a  report  to  the 
House,  there  were  some  statements  in 
the  report  to  which  Governor  Lehman 
took  exception.  But  he  did  a  most  gra- 
cious thing.    He  came  to  my  office  and 
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for  hours  we  discussed  the  subject,  be- 
cause he  had  an  intimate  knowledge  of 
his  agency  and  its  operations  everywhere 
in  the  world.  j  j 

In  all  my  lifetime  1  doubt  that  I  have 
ever  encountered  any  person  who  had  a 
higher  sense  of  dedication  to  human 
causes  than  had  Herbert  Lehman.  That 
was  a  consistent  trait  in  his  whole 
scheme  of  life.  He  will  be  remembered 
for  his  many  contributions  to  humanity 
and  for  his  dedicated  work. 

I  share  the  spirit  of  condolence,  and 
hope  that  our  condolences  will  be  con- 
veyed to  Mrs.  Lehman  and  her  fine 
family. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  another 
mighty  figure  moves  into  the  imperish- 
able pages  of  history  In  the  passing  of 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  whom  we  knew  as  a 
colleague  and  valued  as  a  friend. 

A  man  who  loved  the  citadel  of  home 
and  family,  nevertheless,  he  accepted  the 
challenges  of  public  service  as  a  duty. 
He  had  the  mind  of  a  statesman,  the 
heart  of  a  humanitarian.  His  helping 
hand  was  always  given  with  sincerity 
and  simplicity.  He  made  an  Impress  on 
his  times — a  lasting  Influence  on  what- 
ever the  future  may  have  In  store  for 
our  coimtry  and  the  world. 

There  are  many  facets  of  the  life  of 
service  Herbert  Lehman  rendered  to  his 
fellow  man  but.  like  a  diamond  that  only 
changes  its  settings,  its  brilliance  and 
worth  were  unchanged. 

The  ancient  cause  of  his  people  gained 
a  new  freshness  from  his  dedication  and 
devotion.  The  heritage  of  his  people 
Herbert  Lehman  shared  with  all  people. 
He  lived  by  and  in  the  traditions  of  his 
beginnings  and  in  the  fulfillment  of  his 
conscience  and  his  character  as  an 
America  both  of  nobility  and  humility. 
He  wanted  America  never  to  lose  her 
glory  as  the  hope  of  the  world  and  he 
worked  to  preserve  this  land  as  a  bul- 
wark of  Uberty.  opportunity,  and  peace. 
It  was  a  privilege  to  have  toiled  here 
by  his  side — it  was  a  pleasure  through 
the  years  to  witness  the  honors  heaped 
upon  him  by  those  who  knew  him  best — 
and  now  to  those  who  loved  him  best — 
to  the  family  of  Herbert  Lehman — his 
near  ones  and  dear  ones  goes  our  deepest, 
heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  a 
great  American  died  today.  He  was  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman,  of  New  York.  Mr.  Leh- 
man had  probably  the  most  distinguished 
and  noble  career  of  any  Member  who  has 
ever  served  in  this  body. 

He  was  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New 
York  from  1928  to  1932,  when  Franklin 
Roosevelt  was  Gtovemor.  and  carried  on 
much  of  the  administrative  work  of  the 
Governor's  office.  Mr.  Lehman  was  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  from  1932  to  1942, 
serving  10  years.  Only  one  Governor  in 
the  history  of  New  York  served  for  a 
longer  period  of  time. 

Upon  his  retirement  as  Governor  of 
New  York,  Mr.  Lehman  became  director 
general  of  the  United  Nations  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration,  serving 
without  pay  for  7  years,  and  devoting 
himself  to  the  care  and  relief  of  the  tens 
of  millions  of  refugees  who  were  dis- 
placed by  the  war. 
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He  was  elected  to  this  body  in  1949, 
and  served  until  1957. 

In  my  Judgment,  Herbert  Lehman  was 
the  noblest  Senator  of  my  generation.  A 
man  of  great  wealth,  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  interests  of  the  low-  and  middle- 
income  groups,  who  had  few  friends 
among  the  powerful.  He  was  completely 
unselfish.  He  had  the  courage  of  a  lion. 
He  was  the  best  man  I  have  ever  known 
in  political  life. 

The  Nation  can  be  grateful  for  the 
long  and  heroic  life  of  service  by  Herbert 
Lehman,  but  we  mourn  the  death  of  a 
noble  American. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
grateful  to  my  colleagues  for  their  inter- 
cession. I  should  not  fail  to  mention 
Governor  Lehman's  outstanding  leader- 
ship as  a  lay  person  in  the  field  of  the 
Jewish  faith.  Millions  of  Americans  of 
the  Jewish  faith  throughout  the  United 
States  will  feel  a  personal  sense  of  loss 
in  the  passing  of  Gov.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS:   WHERE  IT  STANDS 
TODAY 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  inasmuch 
as  I  had  another  matter  of  morning  hour 
business,  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  with 
the  indulgence  of  the  majority  leader, 
that  I  may  proceed  for  3  additional 
minutes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recognized  for  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
struggle  for  civil  rights  Is,  for  the  mo- 
ment, spotlighted  in  the  other  body, 
where  the  bipartisan  civil  rights  bill  is 
seemingly  stalled  awaiting  Rules  Com- 
mittee action.  A  discharge  petition, 
which  could  bring  up  the  bill  for  a  vote, 
needs  about  60  Republican  signatures  to 
become  effective — and  even  then,  for 
practical  purposes,  it  could  not  be  called 
up  until  December  23.  But  we  have  some 
responsibilities  here — first,  to  consider 
our  own  situation;  second,  to  help,  if  we 
can,  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body  who 
are  anxious  to  get  to  a  vote  on  the  bi- 
partisan civil  rights  bill  because  this 
would  affect  so  directly  what  the  Sen- 
ate does;  and  third,  to  call  to  the  atten- 
tion of  our  new  President  the  opportuni- 
ties still  available  to  the  Chief  Executive 
on  civil  rights  in  the  executive  depart- 
ment. 

Very  understandably,  the  Republican 
leadership  in  the  other  body  wishes  to 
fix  attention  upon  the  fact  that  the  Rules 
Committee  there  has  10  Democratic  and 
5  Republican  members,  that  the  chair- 
man is  a  Democrat,  and  that  therefore, 
the  Inability  to  move  through  the  Rules 
Committee  in  the  regular  way  shows  once 
again  the  failure  of  governance  inherent 
in  the  deep  schism  in  the  Democratic 
Party  on  this  subject.  The  fact  that  the 
President  must  personally  support  the 
discharge  petition  and  that  the  need  for 
at  least  60  Republican  signatures  is  ad- 
mitted, demonstrate  this  very  clearly. 
For  this  reason,  civil  rights  must  be  and 
is  bipartisan  and  will  remain  so. 

Therefore,  the  question  now  is  what 
can  best  be  done  to  forward  the  civil 
rights  bill  on  that  basis.    Obviously,  Re- 


publicans would  prefer— and  that  is  the 
best  coiu-se — a  prompt  rule  from  the 
Rules  Committee,  in  which  case  the  bill 
could  be  brought  forward  for  considera- 
tion in  the  other  body  and  perhaps 
passed  before  the  Christmas  recess.  But 
this  course  is  clearly  not  available. 
Therefore,  Republicans  have  only  two 
choices— to  get  three  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Rules  Committee  to  request 
a  prompt  meeting,  which  would  then 
have  to  be  backed  by  a  majority  of  the 
committee,  necessarily  including  Demo- 
crats, or  to  sign  the  discharge  petition. 
Taking  either  course  would  demon- 
strate that  Republicans  are  pursuing  the 
paramount  course,  which  is  to  leave  no 
step  unused  which  can  advance  the  civil 
rights  cause.  Unless  a  rule  can  be  ob- 
tained promptly  I  beUeve  that  signing  the 
discharge  petition  may  turn  out  to  be  as 
important  an  action  in  the  other  body 
as  the  vote  for  cloture  of  debate  on  the 
civil  rights  bill  wIU  ultimately  be  in  the 
Senate  when  that  test  comes  here. 

It  is  especially  important  that  action 
be  had  in  the  other  body  because  the  ma- 
jority leadership  here  in  the  Senate  has 
cleaily  smnounced  that  it  will  not  take 
up  the  civU  rights  bill  in  the  Senate  until 
it  has  passed  the  other  body.  I  have, 
during  the  past  few  months,  sharply  dis- 
agreed with  this  stratify  of  waiting  for 
a  bill  from  the  House  because  there  is  a 
civil  rights  bill  ready  and  waiting  right 
here — the  public  accommodations  bill. 
The  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
ported this  out  over  7  weeks  ago,  14  to  3, 
but  it  has  been  held  back  since  then 
from  being  put  on  the  Senate  Calendar. 
Yet,  as  this  is  now  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses water  over  the  dam,  wrong  as  I 
believe  the  strategy  adopted  by  the  Sen- 
ate majority  leadership  to  be.  It  is  none- 
theless clear  that  there  is  a  vital  need  for 
action  now,  and  the  first  practical  oppor- 
tunity presented  for  it  Is  in  the  discharge 
petition  in  the  other  body. 

Whatever  the  strategy,  action  must 
be  taken  now.  The  virtual  moratorium 
on  demonstrations  for  civil  rights,  which 
has  been  in  effect  for  the  past  few 
months,  may  well  end  soon,  and  every 
Member  of  Congress  should  know,  if  he 
does  not  already,  that  public  order  and 
tranquillity  are  at  stake  in  the  fight  for 
civil  rights  legislation — a  fight  which  now 
boils  down,  almost  too  simply,  to  getting 
the  bill  before  both  Houses,  by  signing 
the  discharge  petition  in  the  House  and 
by  voting  for  cloture  in  the  Senate. 

There  are  promises  that  there  will  be 
hearings  before  the  House  Rules  Com- 
mittee. I  understand  from  the  news 
ticker  that  the  House  minority  leader. 
Representative  Halleck,  has  said  that  he 
confidently  expects  the  bill  to  be  reported 
in  January,  and  that  the  votes  of  the 
five  Republicans  in  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee will  be  available.  It  seems  to  me  that 
if  the  discharge  petition  can  accelerate 
that  process  and  can  serve  clear  notice 
that  a  great  majority  of  the  House  (rf 
Representatives  wishes  a  bill  to  vote 
upon  in  order  to  send  It  to  the  Senate 
for  action,  It  would  be  a  measure  of  pre- 
caution to  sign  the  discharge  petition. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
New  York  has  expired,  i 
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Mr.  JAVrre.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  Is 
recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  JAVrra.  It  should  also  be  made 
clear  what  the  bill  as  it  now  stands  in 
the  House  is  all  about,  so  that  is  fully 
imderstood  that  it  Is  neither  new  nor 
radical  nor  departs  from  the  American 
tradition  of  preserving  both  human 
rights  and  property  rights.  The  group 
of  Republican  House  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee Members  who  yesterday  filed  their 
additional  views  on  the  bill  made  this 
point  in  detail.  I  strongly  urge  all 
Members  to  read  that  excellent  docu- 
mentation of  the  merits  of  each  title  of 
the  bill  in  part  2  of  the  printed  report, 
House  Report  914. 

Finally,  I  have  for  some  time,  in  col- 
laboration with  my  distinguished  col- 
league, Senator  Hart,  been  canvassing 
the  Federal  departments  and  agencies  to 
determine  the  extent  to  which  Federal 
tax  moneys  are  being  spent  to  support 
State  programs  which  are  segregated  or 
discriminatory,  and  whether  the  depart- 
ments, and  agencies  believe  they  have 
legal  power  under  the  Constitution, 
without  enactment  of  further  legisla- 
tion on  the  subject,  to  withhold  fimds 
from  such  programs.  On  July  2,  Sen- 
ator Hart  and  I  introduced  into  the  Rec- 
oso  the  letters  which  we  had  each  sent 
and  the  answers  which  we  had  then  re- 
ceived. Almost  all  the  replies  indicated 
that  there  is  constitutionally  derived  au- 
thority to  remedy  this  situation  even 
without  further  congressional  authoriza- 
tion and  specified  what  action  was  in 
fact  being  taken.  At  that  time  three 
Departments  had  not  yet  submitted  full 
replies.  Since  then,  two  of  the  three 
have  done  so.  the  Department  of  Labor, 
which  had  given  a  partial  answer,  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  The 
third,  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  has  as  yet  sub- 
mitted only  a  partial  answer  which  to 
me  appears  to  differ  from  the  bulk  of 
the  other  replies  by  selecting  among  the 
statutes  which  that  Department  admin- 
isters, enforcing  nondiscrimination  un- 
der some  but  not  imder  others.  This  I 
find  unwarranted,  since  the  power  and 
duty  to  withhold  funds  from  uncon- 
stitutional activities  is  derived  from  the 
Constitution  itself,  not  from  the  indi- 
vidual enactments  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  my  letters  to  these  three 
Departments,  and  their  replies  since  re- 
ceived, printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Apeil  24,  1963. 
Hon.  W.  Wiujuu)  Wnrrz, 
Secretary  of  Labor. 
Department  of  Labor, 
Waahington,  D.C. 

DxAB  IiiB.  Skcxttast:  It  haa  been  reported 
that  In  the  admlnlBtration  of  several  pro- 
grams by  your  Department: 

1.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  assure  that 
persons  Intended  to  benefit  by  the  programs 
are  acttially  aided  commensurate  with  their 
need  and  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color  or  national  origin,  and  that 


2.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  obtain  as- 
8\irances  that  Federal  funds  will  be  adminis- 
tered In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner,  and, 
through  a  system  of  compliance  reporting 
and  surveillance,  to  see  that  these  assurances 
are  carried  out. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me 
at  your  earliest  convenience  as  to  the  fol- 
lowing questions: 

A.  State  employment  service:  What  re- 
porting and  compliance  procedures  have  been 
established  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which 
State  employment  offices  are  conforming  to 
the  policies  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Service 
which  prohibit  the  acceptance  and  process- 
ing of  Job  orders  containing  discriminatory 
specifications?  What  reviewing  and  report- 
ing procedures  have  been  established  to  de- 
termine whether  Negro  and  white  Job  appli- 
cants are  receiving  equal  service  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis  at  previously  segre- 
gated employment  service  offices?  Where 
are  segregated  offices  still  maintained?  To 
what  extent  are  applicants  limited  to  par- 
ticular local  offices  by  geographic  districts 
and  neighborhoods  and  to  what  extent  does 
this  practice  operate  to  Umlt  equal  Job 
opportunity? 

B.  Apprenticeship  program:  What  proce- 
dures have  been  established  to  measure  the 
Impact  of  the  nondiscrimination  provision 
which  Is  now  Included  In  registered  appren- 
ticeship standards?  Where  are  Negroes  par- 
ticipating in  training  programs  from  which 
they  had  heretofore  been  excluded?  Since 
the  adoption  of  this  poUcy,  which  State  ai>- 
prentlceshlp  agencies  have  adopted  a  corre- 
sponding policy  statement? 

C.  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  Area  Redevelopment  Act :  What  steps 
have  been  taken  to  assure  that  all  potential 
trainees  are  recruited,  selected,  tested  and 
referred  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis? 
Please  furnish  a  list  of  programs  which  have 
only  white  trainees,  those  which  have  only 
Negro  trainees  and  those  which  have  both, 
including  the  locations  of  the  programs  and 
the  skills  for  which  persons  are  being  trained. 
Where  State  employment  services  do  not 
operate  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  has 
your  Department  considered  performing 
these  functions  directly  under  MDTA? 

D.  Is  it  your  Department's  view  that  suffi- 
cient authority  already  exist*  under  the  Con- 
stitution or  laws  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
dition the  grant  of  Federal  funds  upon 
assurance  of  nondiscrimination,  or  Is  enact- 
ment of  further  Federal  law  considered 
necessary? 

I  would  appreciate  yo\u-  early  reply. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 

U.S.  DXPAKTMZMT  OF  LaBOB, 

Omcx  or  tbx  Unoeb  Sbcbxtabt, 

Washington,  D.C,  July  25, 1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Javits. 
U^.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkar  Senatob  Javtts:  This  Is  In  further 
response  to  your  letter  of  April  24,  1963,  and 
provides  the  additional  information  which 
was  Indicated  In  my  letter  of  June  7  to  be 
under  preparation.  You  will  recall  that 
question  D  of  your  letter  asked  whether  the 
Department  possessed  sufficient  authority  to 
condition  the  grant  of  Federal  funds  upon 
assurance  of  nondiscrimination  and  whether 
enactment  of  further  Federal  law  was  con- 
sidered necessary. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Department  of 
Labor  that  we  have  sufficient  legal  author- 
ity to  condition  grants  of  Federal  funds  upon 
assurance  that  the  funds  will  be  adminis- 
tered In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner.  It  is 
on  this  legal  ground  that  the  Department  has 
Initiated  administrative  actions  to  end  segre- 
gated facilities  and  services  In  State  employ- 
ment security  offices;  to  end  discrimination 
In  apprenticeship  programs  registered  with 


the  Btireau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Training 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  and  to  condi- 
tion approval  of  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  projects  on  the  requirement 
that  selection  and  referral  to  such  projects 
shaU  be  performed  In  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner.  In  view  of  this  authority,  therefore, 
the  Department  does  not  feel  It  needs  the 
enactment  of  specific  new  legislation. 

As  you  know,  however,  the  legal  position 
of  the  Department  of  Labor  may  not  be 
identical  to  that  of  other  Departments  of 
Oovernment.  In  his  recent  message  to  Con- 
gress on  civil  rights  and  Job  opportunities. 
President  Kennedy  stated: 

"Many  statutes  providing  Federal  financial 
asslsUnce,  however,  define  with  such  pre- 
cision both  the  Administrator's  role  and  the 
conditions  upon  which  specified  amounts 
shall  be  given  to  designated  recipients  that 
the  amount  of  administrative  discretion  re- 
maining—which might  be  used  to  withhold 
funds  if  discrimination  were  not  ended — Is 
at  best  questionable." 

The  President  therefore  called  for  enact- 
ment of  "a  single  comprehensive  provision 
making  it  clear  that  the  Federal  Government 
is  not  required,  xmder  any  statute,  to  fur- 
nish any  kind  of  financial  assistance — by  way 
of  grant,  loan,  contract,  guaranty,  insurance 
or  otherwise — to  any  program  or  activity  In 
which  racial  discrimination  occurs."  The 
Department  of  Labor  supports  enactment  of 
legislation  that  would  authorize  administra- 
tors to  withhold  Federal  funds,  where  they 
do  not  already  have  such  authority,  from  pro- 
grams in  which  racial  discrimination  occurs. 

Your  letter  also  raised  quesUons  about 
operations  of  the  State  employment  serv- 
ice, apprenticeship  program,  and  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  A 
memorandum  responding  to  these  questions 
is  enclosed.  In  addition,  I  am  also  enclosing 
a  copy  of  General  Administration  Letter  No. 
711  Issued  by  the  Bureau  of  employment 
Security  which  deals  with  several  of  the 
questions  raised. 

Please  let  me  know  If  I  may  be  of  further 
assistance  to  you  In  this  matter. 

With  best  wishes  and  kindest  personal 
regards.  I  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

JOHN  F.  Hknnino, 
Under  Secretary  of  Labor. 

MxUOBANDt7M    IN    RXSPONSX  TO   QUKSTIONS   OF 

Senatob    Javptb    on    Administbation    or 
Pbogbams  bt  thb  Depabtment  of  Labob 
A.  state  employment  sexvice 

1.  What  reporting  and  compliance  pro- 
cedures have  been  established  to  ascertain 
the  extent  to  which  State  employment  offices 
are  conforming  to  the  policies  of  the  U.S. 
Emplo}mient  Service  which  prohibit  the  ac- 
ceptance and  processing  of  Job  orders  con- 
talnlng  discriminatory  specifications? 

Answer.  Periodic  reviews  and  evaluations 
of  State  employment  service  operations^ 
which  take  into  account  the  conformance  of 
local  offices  to  employment  service  proce- 
dures and  policies  which  prohibit  the  ac- 
ceptance and  processing  of  Job  orders  con- 
taining discriminatory  specifications  are 
made  by  the  regional  offices  and  the  national 
office.  While  specific  Inquiry  Into  the  Inci- 
dence of  such  orders  may  be  made  in  the 
course  of  review,  orders  containing  discrim- 
inatory specifications  are  not  reported  to  the 
Bureau. 

2.  What  reviewing  and  reporting  pro- 
cedures have  been  established  to  determine 
whether  Negro  and  white  Job  applicants  are 
receiving  equal  service  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis  at  previously  segregated  employ- 
ment service  offices? 

Answer.  Integration  of  most  prevloixsly 
segregated  employment  service  offices  has 
been  accomplished  concurrently  with  reor- 
ganization of  offices.  A  followup  review  and 
evaluation  is  made  of  all  reorganized  metro- 
politan offices  by  national  and  regional  office 
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staff  of  the  Bureau,  and  by  State  office  staff, 
after  a  reasonable  period  following  the  in- 
stallation of  the  new  organization.  The  pur- 
pose of  this  review  Is  to  ascertain  how  the  re- 
organized activities  of  the  office  are  func- 
tioning, whether  the  reorganization  is  In 
conformity  with  the  recommended  plan,  and 
whether  the  services  provided  to  applicants 
and  employers  are  adequate  and  effective. 
Such  a  followup  review  U  made  of  formerly 
segregated  metropolitan  offices  which  are  re- 
organized. In  addition,  reviews  of  local  of- 
fices have  been  made  by  regional  office  staff 
upon  a  specific  complaint,  and  remedial  ac- 
tion has  been  taken  If  the  allegations  of  the 
complaint  have  been  confirmed. 

Plans  are  now  being  developed  for  peri- 
odic and  more  comprehensive  evaluations 
of  local  office  compliance  with  Bureau  poli- 
cies and  procedures  barring  racial  discrim- 
ination In  services  to  applicants.  Our  ex- 
isting policy  of  making  no  Indication  of  an 
applicant's  race,  creed,  color,  or  national 
origin  on  any  office  record  adopted  to  assure 
minority  applicants  equal  opportunity  In 
selection  for  job  openings  and  training  op- 
portunities, makes  it  somewhat  more  difficult 
to  evaluate  or  maintain  surveillance  upon 
local  office  services  to  minority  applicants. 

3.  Where  are  segregated  offices  stUl  main- 
tained? 

Answer:  During  the  last  several  years,  the 
Bureau  has  been  actively  working  with  State 
agencies  to  extinguish  all  segregated  local 
office  facilities.  Significant  progress  toward 
this  objective  has  been  made,  resulting  In 
the  elimination  of  a  considerable  number  of 
segregated  offices  and  In  plans  for  the  elimi- 
nation of  moet  of  those  now  existing.  Ac- 
cording to  Information  recently  compiled  by 
the  Bureau,  segregated  local  office  facilitiee 
now  are  maintained : 

Location  and  comment 

1.  Physically  Separate  Offices 

JacksonvUle,  Fla.:  Suboffice  for  Negro 
labor  and  domestic  workers  to  be  closed  and 
operations  transferred  to  Integrated  build- 
ing within  60  to  90  days. 

Lakeland.  Fla.:  Suboffice  for  Negro  labor 
and  domestic  workers.  State  agency  con- 
tends It  is  needed  for  convenience  of  appli- 
cants and  employers,  and  no  closing  date 
achedxiled. 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.:   Office  for  Negro  ap- 
pUcantfl    to   be   closed    as   soon   as   suitable 
space  for  Integrated  operations  located. 
2.  Segregated  Services  Within  Single  Office 

Montgomery,  Ala.:  Integration  scheduled 
for  July  1963. 

Atlanta,  Oa.:  Integration  scheduled  foe 
July  1963. 

Klnston,  N.C.:  Integration  scheduled  for 
August  1963. 

Rocky  Mount.  N.C.:  Integration  scheduled 
for  August  1963. 

Since  January  1961  segregation  has  been 
eliminated  from  the  following  offices: 

1.  Physically  Separate  Offices 
Oklahoma  City.  Okla.;  Tulsa.  Okla.;  Mus- 
kogee, Okla.;  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla.;  St 
Petersburg.  Fla.;  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla.; 
Knoxvllle,  Tenn.;  Memphis.  Tenn.;  and 
NaahvUle,  Tenn. 

2.  Segregated  Services  Within  Single  Office 
Mobile.  Ala.;  Birmingham,  Ala.,  Coliunbus, 
Ga.;  Atlanta.  Oa.  (clerical  and  sales);  At- 
lanta. Ga.  (labor  and  domestic);  Atlanta, 
Ga.  (claims);  Augusta,  Ga.;  Macon,  Oa.; 
Savannah.  Ga.;  Texarkana.  Tex.;  Greens- 
boro. N.C.;  Raleigh.  N C;  Durham.  N.C ; 
Charlotte.  N.C;  AsheviUe.  N.C;  Fayetteville 
N.C;  High  Point,  N.C;  Wilmington,  N.C  ' 
Winston-Salem,  N.C;  Richmond,  Va.;  Nor- 
folk, Va. 

4.  To  what  extent  are  applicants  limited 
to  particular  local  offices  by  geographic  dis- 
tricts and  neighborhoods  and  to  what  extent 
does  this  practice  operate  to  limit  equal  Job 
opportunity? 


Answer.  Nonwhlte  applicants  are  limited 
to  particular  local  offices  as  described  In  the 
statements  pertaining  to  the  three  geo- 
graphically separated  offices  discussed  above. 
In  these  cases  the  limitation  is  not  on  the 
basis  of  district  or  neighborhood,  since 
these  offices  serve  nonwhlte  appllcanta  with- 
out regard  to  residential  site.  WhUe  these 
offices  are  located  in  or  adjacent  to  Negro 
residential  areas,  the  job  orders  which  they 
handle  are  those  known  or  understood  to  be 
for  Negro  workers  and  come  from  employers 
throughout  the  local  office  area.  In  situa- 
tions of  this  kind,  the  opportunity  t(x  non- 
whlte applicants  to  compete  for  Job  open- 
ings outaide  the  traditional  racial  employ- 
ment pattern  and  the  assistance  in  compet- 
ing for  such  openings  given  them  by  the  Em- 
ployment Service  are  severely  restricted. 

In  some  large  metropolitan  areas,  district 
or  neighborhood  offices  tend  to  limit  oppor- 
tunities for  appllcanta  if  the  job  orders 
handled  by  the  office  are  received  iM-lmarlly 
from  employers  in  the  district  or  neighbor- 
hood in  which  the  office  Is  located.  This 
deterrent  to  an  applicant's  exposure  to  aU 
Job  openings  held  by  the  Employment  Serv- 
ice in  the  community  has  been  recognized, 
and  such  measures  as  the  establishment  of 
centrally  located  offices  where  applicants  will 
be  exposed  to  all  Job  openings,  and  multiple 
registration  of  appllcanta  in  several  offices 
have  been  utilized  to  overcome  this  disad- 
vantage. We  do  not  believe  that  this  la  now 
a  serious  problem,  because  of  the  Improve- 
menta  wlilch  have  l}een  and  are  being 
wrought  in  metropolitan  area  organization 
and  services. 

b.  apprenticeship  program 
1.  What  procedures  have  been  established 
to  measure  the  Impact  of  the  nondiscrimina- 
tion provision  which  Is  now  Included  in  reg- 
istered apprenticeship  standards? 

Answer.  Factual  data  on  the  Impact  of 
nondiscrimination  provision  required  in  all 
apprenticeship  programs  regUtered  since 
1961.  and  in  all  programs  Involved  In  Federal 
construction.  Is  not  avaUable  in  significant 
detail.  The  very  prohibitions  against  desig- 
nations of  race  have  somewhat  complicated 
the  statistical  Job  of  determining  minority 
participation  In  apprenticeship  programs. 
Nevertheless,  the  Bureau  of  Apprenticeship 
and  Training  has  Instructed  Ita  field  repre- 
sentatives to  collect  in  whatever  manner 
possible  exact  data  on  racial  composition  of 
apprenticeship  classes  so  that  the  impact  of 
the  equal  opportunity  program  can  be  de- 
termined. It  is  expected  that  within  6 
months  sufficient  data  will  be  available  to 
provide  an  indication  of  the  impact  of  this 
program. 

2.  Where  are  Negroes  participating  in 
training  programs  from  which  they  had 
heretofore  been  excluded? 

Answer.  For  the  reasons  cited  above  it  Is 
nearly  Impossible  to  provide  data  which 
would  authenticate  a  judgment  about  train- 
ing programs  to  which  Negroes  have  been 
newly  admitted.  Aside  from  the  construc- 
tion trades  programs  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia which  have  the  active  attention  of 
the  Department  as  well  as  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity, data  about  Increasing  Negro  partici- 
pation will  await  Implementation  of  the  re- 
porting system  outlined  in  the  question 
Immediately  above.  Over  a  jjeriod  of  time  It 
should  be  possible  under  this  system  to  in- 
dicate with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  exactly 
in  what  fields  increasing  opportunities  for 
apprenticeship  are  being  made  available  to 
minority  persons. 

3.  Since  the  adoption  of  this  policy,  which 
State  apprenticeehip  agencies  have  adopted 
a  corresponding  policy  statement? 

Answer.  The  States  of  New  York,  Ken- 
tucky. California,  Arizona.  Nevada,  and  New 
Mexico  have  nondiscrimination  provisions 
in  their  apprenticeship  legislation.  The 
Bureau  of  Apprenticeship   and  Training  1b 
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preparing  a  current  list  of  actions  taken  by 
State  apprenticeship  agencies  to  provide  for 
nondiscrimination  clauses  in  apprenticeship 
standards.  This  data  is  expected  to  be  tabu- 
lated within  the  next  few  weeks. 

The  Biireau  of  Apprenticeship  and  Train- 
ing  Is  active   In   promoting   apprenticeship 
opportunities  for  minority  groups  by  working 
with    the    minority    community,    employers 
and  labor  unions  In  ita  field  office  locations 
Industrial   training  advisers  have   been   as- 
signed to  five  of  the  Bureau's  regional  of- 
fices and  an  industrial   adviser  coordinator 
Is  assigned  to  the  headquarters  staff  of  the 
Bureau.     These  advisers  act  to  promote  in- 
creased job  opportunities  in  established  ap- 
prenticeship programs  in  cooperation  with 
the  technical  field  personnel  of  the  Bureau 
There  are  indications  that  there  will  be  an 
Increase  in  job  opportunities  In  apprentice- 
ship and  training  for  minority  group  mem- 
bers  as   tills   promotional   effort   gains   Im- 
petxis.     Using  the  services  of  the  industrial 
training  advisers,  it  is  proposed  to  establish 
apprenticeship    InformaUon   centers   similar 
to  those   in  California  and  New  York   City 
In  other  locations  In  the  country  where  there 
were  are  good  prospecte  for  their  successful 
operation   and  where  it  will  l>e  possible   to 
enlist  minority  group  organizations  to  assist 
In  selecting  qualified  appllcanta  for  referral 
to  available  Job  opportunities  as  these  are 
promoted.    An  Important  adjunct  of  the  ap- 
prenticeship   information    centers    will    be 
community     activity     through     the    public 
school   gxUdance   departmenta,   the   employ- 
ment service,  the  minority  community,  la- 
bor and  management.     The  B\ireau  of  Ap- 
prenUceshlp  and  Training  is  now  working 
with  tlie  District  of  Columbia  Apprentice- 
ship Council  and  the  District  Employment 
Service  to  establish  such  a  center  in  Wash- 
ington. 

c.  manpower  development  and  traiking  act, 

AND  AREA  REDEVELOPMENT  ACT 

1.  What  steps  have  l>een  taken  to  assure 
that  all  potential  trainees  are  recruited, 
selected,  tested  ,and  referred  on  a  nondis- 
criminatory basis? 

Answer.  During  the  past  several  months 
the  Department  has  taken  a  number  of  steps 
to  obtain  conformity  by  the  States  with  the 
policies  which  prohibit  dtscrtmlnatlon  be- 
cause of  race,  color,  or  creed  In  the  opera- 
tions of  State  employment  services.  To  the 
degree  that  all  services  of  the  State  agencies 
are  conducted  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis, 
the  services  provided  under  MDTA  will  also 
be  on  such  a  basU.  In  this  respect  the  meas- 
ure taken  by  the  Department  and  outlined 
in  answers  to  questions  about  the  State  em- 
ployment service  are  relevant  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  Gen- 
eral Administration  Letter  No.  711,  a  copy 
of  which  is  enclosed,  dlrecte  State  employ- 
ment agencies  to  effect  immediate  compli- 
ance with  departmental  regxilatlons.  It 
should  be  noted  that  It  specifically  Includes 
a  requirement  that  all  services  performed 
in  connection  with  referral  of  persons  to 
training  opportunities,  must  be  performed 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner. 

2.  Please  furnish  a  list  of  programs  which 
have  only  white  trainees,  those  which  have 
only  Negro  trainees  and  those  which  have 
both,  including  the  locations  of  the  pro- 
grams and  the  skills  for  which  persons  are 
l>elng  trained. 

Answer.  With  respect  to  yoxir  request  for 
a  list  of  all  programs  covering  the  30.000 
persons  who  have  entered  training  indicat- 
ing the  race  of  each  trainee,  location  of  the 
program  and  skill  for  which  the  trainee  U 
being  trained,  preparation  of  «uch  a  list  will 
require  a  great  deal  of  time  and  effort  inas- 
much as  we  do  not  keep  all  such  data  on  a 
project-by-proJect  basis  and  it  must  be  spe- 
cially assembled  and  processed.  We  do  have 
some  Information  on  your  area  of  Inquiry, 
however,   and   I   am   enclosing  It   for  your 
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consideration.  Approxltnatelj  3  montha  ago 
an  analysla  waa  made  of  persona  then  In 
training  numbering  approximately  6.000. 
This  shows  the  racial  composition  of  train- 
ing grouiM,  their  age  and  other  data.  Since 
that  time  an  estimated  34X)00  additional 
persons  have  entered  training  and  overall 
data  on  them  is  being  prepared.  In  addi- 
tion, in  testimony  July  8  before  a  select  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Education  and 
Labor  Committee.  Secretary  Wlrta  stated 
that  more  than  half  oi  Negro  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  trainees  are 
enrolled  In  courses  leading  to  white-collar 
and  skilled  jobs.  A  chart  showing  the 
breakdown  of  these  data  is  enclosed. 

3.  Where  State  employment  services  do  not 
operate  on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis,  baa 
your  Department  considered  performing 
these  functions  directly  under  the  ICan- 
power  Development  and  Training  Act? 

Answer.  The  President  In  his  civil  rights 
message  June  19.  1963.  directed  the  Secre- 
taries of  Labor  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  "to  make  use  of  their  authority  to 
deal  directly  with  conununities  and  voca- 
tional schools  whenever  State  cooperation  (w 
progress  is  Insufficient.  •  •  •"  This  direc- 
tive referred  to  a  number  of  programs.  In- 
cluding the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  Although  the  Department 
has  not  yet  found  It  necessary  to  in- 
voke the  authority  It  possesses  to  operate 
directly  in  States  where  the  employment 
service  is  not  in  conformity  with  Federal  reg- 
ulations, it  Is  considering  the  efficacy  of  s\ich 
action  in  the  light  of  the  President's  request. 

U.S.  Dkpaxtmknt  or  Labob, 
Bumxau  or  Emplotmknt  Sxcuan-T. 

WashiTigton,  D.C..  June  2S,  1963. 
To:  All  State  employment  security  agencies. 
Subject:   Elimination  of  segregated  office  fa- 
cilities, elimination  of  discrimination  In 
the    operation    of   Employment    Service 
offices,    and    adoption   of   revised   merit 
system  standards. 
Reference:  OAL  No.  683. 
Purpose:  To    outline    required    actions    to 
eliminate    discriminatory    practices    In 
State  employment  security  agencies. 
Recent  Federal  court  decisions  consistently 
have  held  that  public  funds  cannot  be  used 
to  maintain  or  operate  any  facility  or  Govern- 
ment program  in  any  discriminatory  manner 
whatsoever   based  on   race,  creed,   color,  or 
national  origin.     This  holding  of  the  ootirta 
is   equally   applicable  to   f\inds   granted   or 
made  available  by  the  Federal  Government 
to  the  States  for  the  operation  of  the  em- 
ployment security  program. 

All  State  employment  security  agencies 
which  have  not  already  done  so  are  accord- 
ingly required  to  take  the  following  actions 
to  conform  with  established  policy: 

1.  Eliminate  all  racially  segregated  office 
facilities  and  operate  such  facilities  without 
distinction  based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or 
national  origin.  In  any  specific  case,  or 
OMas,  In  which  a  State  employment  seciirlty 
agency  has  formulated  a  plan  to  eliminate 
a  racially  segregated  office  and  the  plan  can- 
not be  effected  by  July  31,  1963,  because  of  a 
legal  commitment  such  as  a  lease,  the  State 
agency  will  submit  such  plans  to  the  Bureau's 
national  office  for  consideration. 

2.  FuUy  comply  with  established  policies 
which  prohibit  any  form  of  discrimination 
based  on  race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin 
in  services  provided  to  applicants,  claimants, 
or  others.  Including  registration,  selection, 
and  referral  for  employment  or  training  op- 
portunities, counseling,  or  testing. 

3.  Fully  comply  with  the  revised  merit 
system  standards  enclosed  with  GAL  No.  683. 
The  revised  standards  require:  (1)  a  pro- 
hibition In  State  law,  rules,  or  regulations 
against  discrimination  on  the  basis  of  race, 
creed,  naUonal  origin,  or  other  nonmerlt 
factors,  and  (2)  provision  for  appeals  In 
cases  of  alleged  dlBcriminatlon. 
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4.  Cooperate  with  governmental  fair  em- 
ployment practice  or  antidiscrimination  au- 
thorities by  furnishing  inforcoatlon  devel- 
oped through  the  operation  of  the 
employment  security  system  relating  to  fair 
emplojrment  practices. 

The  policies  of  the  U.S.  Employment  Serr- 
ice,  published  in  title  20  of  the  Code  of  Fed- 
eral Regulations,  are  being  amended  to 
reflect  these  requirements.  A  copy  of  the 
proposed  amendment  is  attached.  Appropri- 
ate revisions  of  Employment  Security  Man- 
ual materials  are  being  made  and  will  be 
distributed  promptly. 

Manuallzatlon  required:  Employment  Se- 
curity Manual,  part  I  and  part  U  (appropri- 
ate sections  will  be  revised) . 

Rescissions:   None. 
Sincerely  yours. 

RoBXKT  C.  Goodwin, 

Administrator. 

Pkoposeo  Amcndmkmt 
Section    604.8.    chapter    V.    title    20    CFR 
(service  to  minority  groups)  is  amended  by 
adding  the  following  new  subsections: 

(e)  To  register,  counsel,  test,  select,  and 
refer  applicants  to  Job  openings  and  training 
opportunities  on  the  basis  of  their  occupa- 
Uonal  qualifications  or  suitability  for  train- 
ing, and  to  conduct  these  and  all  other 
activities  performed  by  or  through  employ- 
ment service  offices  financed  in  whole  or  In 
part  from  Federal  funds  without  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(f)  To  make  no  selection  or  referral  of 
applicants  on  Job  orders  containing  any  dis- 
criminatory specificatlon(s)  with  regard  to 
race,  creed,  color,  or  national  origin. 

(g)  To  cooperate  with  governmental 
fair  employment  practice  or  antidiscrimina- 
tion authorities  by  furnishing  InformaUon 
developed  through  the  operation  of  the  em- 
ployment security  system  relating  to  fair 
employment  practices. 

Chaeactehistics  of   6.000  Wmrs   and   Non- 
WHrn    PntsoNs    Ensollxo    in    Manpowxs 

DZVKLOPICXNT    AND   TKAININO    ACT   TRAXNINO 

(Data  presented  In  this  article  represent 
the  first  to  become  available  on  characteris- 
tics of  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  trainees  by  race.) 

Differences  in  personal  characteristics  be- 
tween men  and  women  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  trainees  were  con- 
siderably more  significant  than  between 
white  and  nonwhite  trainees  of  the  same  sex, 
according  to  preliminary  data  by  color  on 
some  6,000  individuals  enrolled  in  training. 
Less  than  1.000.  or  16.2  percent  of  the  total 
were  nonwhltes,  although  the  latter  made  up 
22  percent  of  the  unemployed  In  1962.  Since 
Negroes  constituted  over  85  percent  of  the 
nonwhite  trainees,  data  for  nonwhltes  closely 
approximately,  the  Information  for  Negroes 
alone. 

The  t3rplcal  white  male  trainee  was  the 
head  of  a  family  or  household  and  had  been 
Jobless  for  periods  of  up  to  14  weeks  before 
being  selected  for  training.  He  was  between 
22  and  34  years  of  age,  had  completed  high 
school,  and  had  over  3  years  of  gainful  em- 
ployment prior  to  undertaking  training.  His 
nonwhite  counterpart  had  virtually  Identi- 
cal characteristics. 

The  typical  white  female  trainee,  like  the 
nonwhite  female  enroUee,  was  not  the  head 
of  a  family  or  household.  She  was  under 
35  years  of  age,  had  finished  high  school,  and 
had  over  3  years  of  gainful  employment. 
Despite  her  schooling  and  work  experience, 
she  had  been  unemployed  for  at  least  16 
weeks  before  undertaking  training. 

Nonwhite  men  constituted  21  percent  of 
the  unemployed  males  in  1962  but  14  per- 
cent of  the  male  trainees.  Nonwhite  women 
accounted  for  24  percent  of  the  Jobleaa 
women  in  1962  but  20  percent  of  the  female 
trainees. 


Approximately  three-fifths  of  the  6.000 
trainees  were  men— about  the  same  as  their 
proportion  of  the  unemployed.  About  half  of 
the  nonwhltes  were  men.  compared  with  over 
three-fifths  of  the  whites. 

Relatively  twice  as  many  enrollees  aa  all 
unemployed  In  1962  had  been  Jobleaa  for  over 
6  montha.  Nonwhltes  represented  a  some- 
what higher  proportion  than  whites  of  the 
long-term  (over  8  months)  unemployed.  The 
difference  was  largely  among  men.  The  pro- 
portion of  women  who  had  been  Jobless  for 
such  a  duration  was  about  the  same  for 
whites  and  nonwhltes.  but  relatively  more  of 
the  nonwhite  than  of  the  white  men  were  In 
this  unemployment  category. 

The  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  trainees  tended  to  be  younger 
than  the  average  of  all  unemployed.  About 
half  of  the  men  were  in  the  "prime"  age 
bracket— 22  to  34  years  of  age — as  compared 
with  leaa  than  a  third  in  the  Nation's  unem- 
ployed In  1962.  However,  relatively  more 
nonwhite  than  white  men  were  In  this  age 
bracket.  Three-fifths  of  the  nonwhite  and 
less  than  half  of  the  white  men  were  In  this 
grouping.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were 
relatively  fewer  nonwhltes  than  whites  In  the 
older  (45  and  over)  and  younger  (under  22) 
age  groups. 

Well  over  half  of  all  enrollees  had  at  least 
a  high  school  education.  This  was  true  both 
by  sfx  and  by  color,  although  relatively  more 
women  than  men  had  completed  secondary 
school,  and  comparatively  more  nonwhltes 
than  whites  had  some  college  training. 

OVZa    S.OOO    TSAINEXS    IN    SOSVKT 

In  1962.  nonwhite  men  accounted  for  21 
percent  of  all  Jobless  males  and  nonwhite 
women  for  24  percent  of  unemployed  females. 
About  1,000  nonwhltes,  or  16.2  percent  of  the 
trainees,  were  enrolled  In  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  courses,  ac- 
cording to  preliminary  data  by  color  on 
some  6.000  enrollees. 

Tablc  1.— Persons  enrolled  ^  in  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  training, 
by  sex  and  color,  April  1963 


Sex 

Total 

MVTilts 

Nonwhite 

Num- 
ber 

Pw- 
oent 

Nrnn- 
bor 

Per- 

eent 

Nnm- 
bor 

Per- 
cent 

Total 

«.a» 

loao 

6.063 

100.0 

•77 

100.0 

Men 

2.430 

80.7 
40.3 

3.100 
1.952 

01. 4 
38.0 

409 

478 

51.1 
4&V 

Women 

x.'nP^.'  °°'  covrr  all  tmlneos:  only  those  for  whom  an 
MT-IOI  was  available  and  (or  whom  InlbrmBtlon  on  color 
was  obtained. 

74^12I?""°''**^  **"  piTllmlnary  data  processed  as  of  Ai*. 

Participation  of  all  men  in  the  training 
program  Is  roughly  In  proportion  to  their 
representation  In  the  unemployed  in  1962. 
Men  accounted  for  about  three-fifths  of  all 
trainees,  approximately  the  same  as  their 
proportion  of  all  imemployed.  Nonwhite 
men.  who  made  up  69  percent  of  all  nonwhite 
unemployed  in  1962,  accounted  for  51  percent 
of  the  nonwhite  trainees. 

ABOtJT    4S    PERCENT    ARE    LONG-TERM    JOBLESS 

As  Indicated  In  previous  reports  on  char- 
acteristics of  trainees,  MDTA  training  pro- 
grams are  reaching  the  long-term  unem- 
ployed. Nearly  30  percent  of  the  6,000 
trainees  in  this  survey  had  been  Jobless  for 
over  half  a  year,  twice  the  proportion  among 
aU  unemployed  in  1962.  Some  18  percent 
had  been  looking  for  work  for  more  than 
a  year. 

A  Eomewhat  greater  proportion  of  non- 
whltes (32  percent)  than  of  whites  (28  per- 
cent) had  been  unemployed  for  over  6 
months.    In  particular,  nonwhite  men  were 
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more  apt  to  have  extended  periods  of  unem- 
ployment than  white  men. 

Women,  both  white  and  nonwhite,  figured 
prominently  among  the  very  long  term  un- 
employed. Over  30  percent  of  the  women 
had  been  Jobless  for  naore  than  a  year  before 
being  enrolled  In  Ualnlng.  There  was  no 
slgrnificant  difference  between  white  and 
non-white  women  In  this  respect. 

Table  2— Percent  distHbution  of  persons 
enrolled  in  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training,  by  duration  of  un. 
employment,^  color,  and  sex,  April  1963 
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Color  and  sex 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Whit* 

Men 

Women 

Nonwhite. . 

Men 

Women 


ToUl 


100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 


college  training.  Over  17  percent  of  the 
nonwhltes  had  progressed  beyond  hl^ 
school,  compared  with  only  10  percent  of  the 
whites. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  educational  scale. 
9  percent  of  all  trainees  had  no  more  than 
8  yeara  of  achool.  Relatively  more  of  the 
whltea  and  relatively  fewer  of  the  nonwhltea 
were  reported  In  this  claaalficatlon. 

Table  4. — Percent  distribution  of  persons 
enrolled  in  Manpower  Development  and 
TrairUnif  Act  training,  by  education,  color, 
and  sex,  April  1963 


Tablb  6.— Percent  distHbution  of  persons 
enrolled  in  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training,  by  years  of  gainful 
employment,  color,  ar^d  sex,  April  1963 


Duration  of  unemployment 

(weeks) 


Under  5 


2S.8 
20  3 
21.1 
20.1 
20.8 
20.8 
24.0 
2fi.4 
22.6 


6-14 


20.4 
M.7 
SO.  6 
SO.  8 
80.0 
80.6 
87.4 
S3.S 
81.8 


16-20 


l«.l 
17.7 
18.8 
16.0 
17. « 
13.7 
10.4 
18.3 
14.6 


27-52 


11.2 
9.8 
18.1 
10.9 
9.8 
13.8 
12.0 
12.9 
12.8 


Over 

62 


17.6 

7.6 

81.4 

17.2 

7.8 

81.8 

19.6 

9.6 

29.7 


'  Weeks  of  unemployment  iiomediateiy  prior  to  seleo- 
tloo  for  MDTA  tralninf. 

Note.— Based  on  preliminary  daU  procrsscd  as  of  Apr. 
24,  1963.  "^ 

TRAINEES    ARE    TOUNO 

Nonwhite  trainees  were,  on  the  average, 
younger  than  whites.  Abotrt  23  percent  of 
the  nonwhltes  were  35  years  of  age  or  over 
compared  with  32  percent  of  the  whites. 
Over  half  of  the  nonwhltes  were  in  the 
prime  age  bracket — 22  to  34  years  of  age — 
while  two-fifths  of  the  whites  were  In  this 
age  category.  Relatively  fewer  nonwhltes 
were  In  the  older  age  group — 45  years  of  age 
and  over — and  in  the  younger  age  groups — 
imder  22  years  of  age.  Three-fifths  of  the 
nonwhite  men  were  concentrated  In  the  22 
to  34  age  group,  compared  with  less  than 
half  of  the  white  men. 

Table  3.— Percent  distHbution  of  persons 
enrolled  in  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training,  by  age,  color,  and 
sex,  ApHl  1963 


Color  and  sex 

Total 

Education  (highest  grade 
.  completed) 

Under 

8 

8 

»-ll 

12 

Over 
12 

Total 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

2.4 
8.2 
1.1 
2.6 
8.2 
1.2 
1.9 
3.2 
.6 

6.2 
7.8 
8.9 
6.8 
8.4 
4.2 
3.6 
4.0 
2.9 

28.0 
28.8 
21.9 
26.0 
28.6 
22.1 
36.8 
80.6 
21.0 

64.0 
60.4 
60.8 
64.6 
60.7 
60.6 
61.8 
48.6 
64.8 

11.4 
9.9 
13.7 
10.3 
0.2 
11.9 
17.4 
13.8 
21.2 

Men 

Women.. 
White 

Men 

Women.. 
Nonwhite.... 

Men 

Women.. 

Color  and  sex 

ToUl 

Years  of  gainful 
employment 

Under 
3 

8-9 

10  or 
more 

Total 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

24.6 
18.8 
34.1 
24.4 
18.6 
33.6 
26.0 
16.3 
36.2 

46.1 
46.0 
48.8 
44.8 
46.7 
48.4 
46.4 
47.4 
46.8 

30.3 
36.7 
22.2 
30.8 
35.6 
23.1 
27.6 
36.3 
18.4 

Men 

Women . 

White 

Men 

Women . 

Nonwhite 

Men 

Women 

Total 

Age  group  (years) 

C(rior  and  sex 

Under 

45 

10 

1»-21 

22-34 

42.5 
49.1 

36-44 

and 
over 

Total 

100 

4  8 

n2 

W.9 

20.6 
16.1 

10.0 
7.2 

Men 

100 

4.8 

Women.. 

100 

4.0 

2L3 

32.7 

36.0 

14.2 

White 

100 

5.1 

218 

40.1 

20.7 

11.2 

Men 

100 

5.0 

317 

47.3 

16.0 

7.9 

Women. . 

100 

6.1 

31.4 

28.8 

28.2 

16.4 

Nonwhite.... 

100 

8.4 

mo 

64.5 

19.0 

4.0 

Men 

100 

3.8 

17.6 

60.0 

16.7 

38 

Women. . 

100 

a8 

3017 

48.7 

21.6 

6.8 

Note.— Based  on  preliminary  data  processed  as  of 
Apr.  24,  1963. 

MOST  HAVE  STRONG  ATTACHMENT  TO  THE 
LABOR  rORCE 

The  Manpower  Development  and  lYaining 
Act  is  oriented  toward  assisting  the  adult  vm- 
employed  worker.  Toward  this  end,  provision 
is  made  for  the  payment  of  regular  allow- 
ances to  such  workers  who  are  either  heads 
of  families  or  households  and  who  have  had 
at  least  3  years  of  gainful  employment. 

Approximately  three-fifths  of  both  white 
and  nonwhite  enrollees  were  either  heads 
of  families  or  of  households.  In  both  groups, 
the  proportion  of  men  who  were  family  heads 
was  substantially  higher  than  that  of  wom- 
en. 

Table  5— Percent  distHbution  of  persons 
enrolled  in  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training,  by  family  status, 
color,  and  sex,  ApHl  1963 


Note.— nascd  on  preliminary  data  proce.ssed  a.",  of 

Apr.  *4,  lvo3. 

NEARLY  TWO-THIRDS  HAVE  FINISHED 
HIGH  SCHOOL 

The  average  trainee  enrolled  In  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act  courses  had 
more  formal  schooling  than  the  average 
Jobless  person  In  1962.  About  65  per- 
cent of  the  trainees  had  completed  high 
school,  whereas  the  median  achievement  of 
all  Jobseekers  in  1962  was  the  10th  grade. 
Among  the  enrollees,  nonwhltes  had  more 
formal  schooling  than  whites.  Nearly  70  per- 
cent of  the  enrollees  had  completed  high 
school  compared  with  leas  than  two-thirds 
of  the  whites. 

The  differences  In  educational  backgrounds 
are  more  striking  for  those  who  had  some 


Total 

Family  status 

Color  and  sex 

Head  of 
family  or 
household 

Other 

Total 

100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 
100 

58.6 
70.7 
40.6 
58.6 
70.0 
40.2 
49.0 
75.5 
41  A 

41.4 

29.2 
59.5 
41.5 
30.0 
59.8 
41.0 
24.6 
58.2 

Men 

Women 

White 

Men 

Women 

Nonwhite 

Men 

Women 

Note.— Based  on  preliminary  data  processed  as  of 
Apr.  24, 1963. 

About  three-fourths  of  all  trainees  met  the 
test  of  years  of  gainful  emplojmient  to  qual- 
ify for  regular  allowances.  There  was  little 
difference  In  the  proportions  of  whites  and 
nonwhltes  meeting  this  requirement. 
Among  the  nonwhltes,  however,  relatively 
twice  as  many  men  as  women  had  worked 
for  10  or  more  years  prior  to  undertaking 
training. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale,  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  white  and  of  the  nonwhite 
trainees  had  less  than  3  years  of  empl03rment. 
However,  In  both  groups,  approximately 
twice  as  many  women  as  men  were  In  this 
category. 


.  NoTE.-^ased  on  preUmlnary  daU  processed  as  of 

April  19,  1963. 
Hon.  Orville  L.  Freeman. 
Secretary  of  AgHculture, 
Department  of  Agriculture, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Sscrxtart:  It  has  been  reported 
that  In  the  administration  of  several  pro- 
grams by  your  Department: 

1.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  assure  that 
persons  Intended  to  benefit  by  the  programs 
are  actually  aided  commensiutite  with  their 
need  and  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin;  and  that 

2.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  obtain  as- 
surances that  Federal  fimds  will  be  admin- 
istered In  a  nondiscriminatory  manner,  and, 
through  a  system  of  compliance  reporting 
and  siu^elUance,  to  see  that  these  assxirances 
are  carried  out. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me  at 
your  earliest  convenience  as  to  the  following 
questions : 

A.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to  encourage 
recruitment  of  nonwhite  employees  In  your 
Department,  particularly  at  higher  level 
supervisory  positions  and  to  assure  promo- 
tion without  regard  to  race?  The  employ- 
ment statistics  of  the  Dep>artment,  when 
compared  to  those  of  other  Departments,  are 
most  disturbing. 

B.  Farmers  Home  Administration:  Where 
have  Negroes  been  appointed  to  State  and 
county  FHA  committees?  Where  are  Negroes 
employed  by  FHA  outside  of  Washington? 
Has  the  segregated  employment  of  Negro  field 
employees  been  terminated?  To  what  ex- 
tent do  Negro  farmers  utilize  the  benefits  of 
the  FHA  program?  Is  any  effort  being  made 
to  Increase  use  of  this  program  by  Negro 
farmers? 

C.  Federal  Extension  Service:  To  what  ex- 
tent has  discrimination  and  segregation  been 
eliminated  from  this  program  in  terms  of 
salaries,  personnel,  office  facilities  and  oper- 
ating procedures?  Are  the  benefits  of  this 
program  reaching  Negro  farmers  commensu- 
rate with  their  needs? 

D.  What  provisions  are  being  made  to 
eliminate  segregation  In  the  4-H  Club  pro- 
gram? 

E.  Soil  conservation  service:  Is  this  pro- 
gram run  on  a  segregated  basis  similar  to  the 
FHA  and  extension  service  programs.  I.e.,  are 
there  Negro  speclalUts  to  work  with  Negro 
farmers?  Are  the  benefite  of  this  program 
reaching  Negro  farmers  commensurate  with 
their  needs? 

F.  School  lunch  and  milk  programs:  Is 
there  a  disparity  In  the  benefits  afforded  to 
white  and  Negro  children  under  the  program 
In  States  where  schools  are  segregated?  If 
so,  what  accounts  for  this  disparity?  Are 
the  needs  of  Negro  children  being  adequately 
served  under  the  existing  program? 

G.  Rural  area  development:  What  steps 
have  been  taken  or  are  contemplated  to  afford 
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December  5 


•xpanded  opportunlttos  for  MogroM  uxxter 
tb*  nirml  ftr«»  dewlopnwnt  prognun? 

H.  Is  It  your  DepartOMntl  rtow  that  rafi- 
clent  aoUiortty  AliiMMty  ezteta  uncter  th«  Oon- 

stltuUon  or  laws  of  the  United  States  to  con- 
dition the  grant  of  Federal  funds  upon  assur- 
ance of  nondlscnml nation,  or  Its  enactment 
of  further  Federal  law  considered  necessary? 

Attached  U  a  copy  of  a  recent  Southern 
Regional  Oouncll  study  of  Negro  farmers  In 
South  Carolina.  May  I  have  your  comments 
on  this  study? 

I  would  ^precis te  your  early  reply. 

With  beM  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  jAvrrs. 

X>cPAaT«cxKT  or  Aaaicx7LTuxx, 
WoMhington.  D.C^  November  »,  1943. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  Jattts, 
VJ3.  Senate. 

Dkab  Skitatob  Jattts:  Some  time  ago  you 
raised  a  series  of  questions  as  regards  several 
programs  of  this  Department,  with  particular 
reference  as  to  safeguards  In  these  programs 
to  guarantee  that  persons  benefit  from  them 
without  regard  to  their  race,  creed,  color  or 
national  origin.  You  expressed  concern  also 
as  to  whether  or  not  Federal  funds  as  repre- 
sented In  the  administration  of  these  pro- 
grama  are  utilized  In  a  nondiscriminatory 
manner  and.  If  not.  did  present  legislation 
provide  adequate  authority  to  withhold 
these  programs  should  discrimination  occur. 
We  have  now  completed  our  Inquiry  into 
these  and  other  specific  problems  you  raised 
about  several  of  our  agency  programs  and 
herewith  submit  a  response. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Joseph  M.  Robtstson, 
Administrative  Assistant  Secretary. 

OtTTSnOHS    AND    AUSWtMB 

omcz  or  PxasoMNZi. 

Question.  What  steps  are  being  taken  to 
encourage  recruitment  of  nonwhlte  em- 
ployees in  your  Department,  particularly 
at  higher  level  supervisory  positions  and  to 
aasiire  promotions  without  regard  to  race? 

Answer.  Considerable  effort  has  gone  into 
improving  the  Departments  equal  employ- 
ment opportunity  posture  since  the  Execu- 
tive order  on  equal  employment  oppor- 
txinlty  became  effective.  A  major  step  taken 
by  the  Director  of  Personnel  was  the  eetab- 
lishment  of  the  position  of  Assistant  to  the 
Director  of  Personnel  for  Intergroup  Rela- 
tions. This  poelUon  was  filled  by  a  com- 
petent Negro  whose  primary  responsibility 
Is  to  concentrate  on  problems  of  minority 
groups  in  relation  to  empioyment  dlacrlml- 
naUon  In  the  DSDA.  The  Assistant  to  the 
Director  has  given  focus  and  direction  to 
efforts  aimed  at  eliminating  bias  and  pro- 
moting employment  based  on  merit  In  the 
Department. 

The  Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Person- 
nel for  Intergroup  Relations  h&a  undertaken 
two  programs  to  determine  the  degree  of 
under -utlllzaUon  of  minority  group  quali- 
fications and  skills  In  the  Department  and 
to  Inquire  Into  promotion  patterns. 

One  program  Involves  the  mailing  of  a 
self-analyzing  questionnaire  to  all  employees, 
grade  5  and  below,  which  seeks  information 
as  to  training,  education,  and  qualifications 
not  being  presently  utilized  in  their  current 
assignment. 

The  second  is  the  Department's  plan  to 
Include  minority  group  designation  in  an 
overall  study  which  the  Personnel  Beaearch 
Staff  of  the  Office  of  Personnel  is  making  of 
the  relationship  of  various  factors;  l.e., 
training,  education,  experience,  tenure,  etc., 
to  advancement  and  utilization. 

In  addlUon  to  this.  visiU  have  been  made 
to  the  major  Negro  land-grant  college  cam- 
puses in  the  Soutii  and  contact  established 
with  placement  and  guidance  officers  to  at- 
tract q\iallty  graduates  for  employment  in 
the  Department. 


Other  efforta  to  encourage  nonwhlte  ap- 
pUeatloD  tnelude  a  aeries  of  articles  In  the 
Negro  prees  with  photographs  of  Negro  em- 
ployees In  high  level  positions,  many  of 
which  are  "firsts"  for  the  agency  cited,  and 
a  pictorial  brochure  depicting  the  Increased 
use  of  minority  groups  In  ths  Department 
Is  presently  being  distributed  widely. 
(Copy  attached.) 

A  conference  was  held  In  the  Deputment 
last  spring  between  representatives  of  Negro 
land-grant  colleges  and  top  Department 
officials  to  develop  a  closer  liaison  and  to 
emphasize  the  Department's  desire  to 
utilize  qualified  graduates  from  these 
schools. 

AgriciUtxuTil  Research  Service,  an  agency  of 
the  Department,  has  designated  recruitment 
representatives  to  Negro  land-grant  collegee 
who  will  develop  and  maintain  a  continuing 
relationship  with  these  schools,  reviewing 
currlculvmi  content,  and  assuring  that  course 
requirements  will  qualify  graduates  for  con- 
sideration of  specific  Job  opportunities  in 
that  agency. 

On  May  IS  and  14.  Vice  President  Johnson, 
Chairman  of  the  President's  Committee  on 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  opened  a 
2-day  executive  review  meeting  of  equal  em- 
ployment opportunity  efforts  in  the  Depcu-t- 
ment  which  was  attended  by  agency  admin- 
istrators and  their  top  staffs.  Department 
policies  and  expectations  were  luiderscored. 
and  workshops  were  held  the  second  day  at 
which  the  conferees  received  guidance  from 
competent  discussion  leaders  to  Improve  fu- 
ture affirmative  action  efforts. 

A  review  of  1962  statlsUcs  on  the  use  of 
minorities  in  Agrlcultvu-e  as  compared  with 
1961  reveals  that  the  Department  hired  fewer 
Negroes  percentagewise  in  the  lower  grades 
(1  to  4),  and  Increased  its  employment  of 
this  group  in  the  middle  and  upper  grades 
considerably.  For  example,  in  iwa  total  em- 
ployment in  grades  (1  to  4)  increased  21.6 
percent,  while  Negro  emplojrment  in  these 
grades  rose  only  l.l  percent;  in  grades  (S 
to  11)  nonwhlte  employment  advanced  18.5 
percent  as  against  7.6  percent  white;  and  in 
grades  (12  to  18)  wherein  the  percent  ad- 
vance for  the  total  Department  was  16.8 
percent,  Negro  employment  skyrocketed  to 
206.7  percent.  Admittedly  the  number  of 
noowhltes  in  these  upper  grades  remains 
small  and  yet  this  represents  a  trend  away 
from  the  use  of  minority  group  employees 
predominantly  in  the  lower  grades,  where 
they  are  presently  concentrated,  which  we 
hope  will  result  In  an  increasing  use  of  their 
skills  and  potentials  throughout  the  Depart- 
ment. 

The  office  of  personnel  staff  has  met  with 
Agriculture  officials  in  cities  across  the  coim- 
try.  along  with  the  President's  Conmiittee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  to  re- 
iterate our  concern  and  determination  that 
the  Department  seek  out  and  utiiiae  the 
skills  of  minority  groups  at  all  levels  with- 
out discrimination. 

The  Joint  Committee  of  the  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcxxlturo  and  the  Land-Grant 
Universities  on  Training  for  Government 
Service  meets  twice  each  year.  Thia  Com- 
mittee has  one  Negro  member.  It  is  an  im- 
portant Department  contact  and  liaison  with 
the  land-grant  schools. 

rAamss  homb  AomKUTKAnoN 
Question.  Where  have  Negroes  been  ap- 
pointed to  State  and  county  FHA  commit- 
tees? Where  are  Negroes  employed  by  FHA 
outside  of  Washington?  Has  the  segregated 
employment  of  Negro  field  employees  been 
terminated?  To  what  extent  do  Negro  farm- 
ers utilize  the  benefits  of  the  FHA  program? 
Is  any  effort  being  made  to  Increase  use  of 
this  program  by  Negro  farmers? 

Answer.  Since  January  1961,  Negro  mem- 
bers have  been  appointed  to  State  advisory 
committees  in  MlssLsslppl  and  North  Caro- 
lina; and  to  county  committees  in  Phillipe 


and  Jefferaon  Countlee.  Ark.;  and  Okmulgee 
County,  Okla. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  employs  29 
Negroes  in  professional  program  positions 
outside  of  Washington.  Ten  of  these  em- 
ployees have  bean  hired  since  January  1961. 
These  professional  employees  are  headquar- 
tered at  the  following  locations:  Tiiskegee, 
Ala.;  Little  Bock.  Morlanna,  Marion  and 
Helena,  Ark.;  San  Jose  and  San  Diego, 
Calif..  Marianna.  Fla.;  Americus,  Qa.;  Alex- 
andria, La.;  Oreenvllle,  Jackaon  and  Lexing- 
ton, Miss.;  CaruthersvlUe.  Mo.;  Halifax,  Lum- 
berton,  Graham,  and  WhltevUle,  N.C.; 
Okmulgee,  Okla;  ChrlsUansted  and  St.  Croix 
(Virgin  Islands).  Puerto  Rico;  Kingstree, 
Orangeburg  and  Simater,  B.C.;  JaclLson  and 
Brownsville,  Tenn.;  Temple  and  Carthage, 
Tex.;  and  Petersbiug,  Va. 

Farmers  Home  Administration  *iiK>  has 
clerical  Negro  employees  outside  of  Washing- 
ton as  follows :  One  employee  in  each  of  these 
States — Colorado,  California.  Minnesota. 
Texas  and  the  Virgin  Islands;  and  34  em- 
ployees in  the  National  Finance  Office  at  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 

Segregated  employment  of  field  employees 
has  been  terminated. 

In  16  Southern  States.  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration made  6,937  initial  loans  to 
Negroes  during  the  fiscal  year  1S62.  This 
represents  18  percent  of  all  initial  loans 
made  In  these  States.  In  the  same  period. 
3.829  subsequent  loans  were  made  to  Negro 
borrowers  already  on  the  program,  making  a 
total  of  9.766  loans  to  Negroes  during  the 
year.  This  is  an  Increase  of  89  percent  over 
the  comparable  ngun  for  the  fiscal  year  1960. 

Full  information  about  Farmers  Home  Ad- 
ministration services  Is  provided  to  the  gen- 
eral public  so  that  all  potentially  eligible 
families  will  know  about  the  program  and 
how  to  apply  for  assistance.  Applications  are 
processed  (Insofar  as  possible]  in  the  order 
received.  Our  objective  U  to  assure  that  this 
program  serves  the  maximxmi  number  of 
eligible  families  in  all  localities. 

rXDKKAL  XXTXNSION  BXBVICB 

Question.  To  what  extent  has  discrimina- 
tion and  segregation  been  eliminated  from 
this  program  in  terms  of  salaries,  personnel, 
office  facilities  and  operating  procedures? 
Are  the  benefits  of  this  program  reaching 
Negro  farmers  commensurate  with  their 
needs?  What  provisions  are  being  made  to 
eliminate  segregation  in  the  4-H  Club  pro- 
gram? 

Answer.  Federal  Extension  Service  Is  an 
Integral  agency  of  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Agrlcultiu-e.  as  such  practices  no  discrimina- 
tion in  terms  of  salaries,  personnel,  office  fa- 
cilities and  operating  procedures.  As  evi- 
dence of  this  fact,  since  1961,  20  percent  of 
the  change  in  the  number  of  employees 
within  the  Federal  Extension  Service  are 
Negroes.  Including  one  GS-IS.  Since  1961, 
three  USDA  Superior  Service  Awards  have 
been  made  to  Negro  employees.  Three  out- 
standing performance  ratings  Involving  cash 
payments  have  been  made  to  Negro  em- 
ployees. In  1963,  20  percent  of  all  outstand- 
ing performance  ratings  given  within  PES 
were  given  to  Negro  employees.  Among  the 
five  FES  employees  receiving  a  quality  wlth- 
in-grade  salary  Increase  to  date  in  accordance 
with  USDA  policies,  one  was  a  Negro. 

FES  does  not  conduct  programs  directed 
to  specific  Individuals  in  behalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture.  The  Smith-Lever 
Act  originally  pasaed  in  1914  creating  the 
Extension  Servloe  placed  the  responsibility 
for  organizing  and  conducting  extension 
work  with  each  of  the  State  land-grant  col- 
leges designated  by  their  State  legislature 
to  receive  the  beneflU  of  the  act.  Extension 
work  in  the  field  as  it  relates  to  educational 
assistance  to  individuals  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  land-grant  college  in  each  of  the 
States  and  Puerto  Rioo.  The  land-grant  col- 
leges m  turn  cooperate  with  the  over  3,000 
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county  governing  bodies  in  the  conduct  of 
extension  work  in  each  of  the  counties.  In 
order  to  provide  sjieciflc  information  on 
progress  in  the  SUtes  in  eliminating  dis- 
crimination, the  Federal  Extension  Service 
conducted  a  special  survey  of  the  States 
during  September  1961.  The  resulto  of  that 
survey  are  reported  October  7.  1961. 

An  additional  stu-vey  was  made  in  June 
1963  which  indicates  the  following  progress 
being  made  by  the  States. 

Based    on    the    Information    we   have,    11 
of  the  17  States   (Alabama,  Arkansas.  Dela- 
ware, Florida,  Georgia,  Kentucky,  Louisiana, 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  Missouri,  North  Caro- 
lina, Oklahoma,  South  Carolina,  Tennessee 
Texas,    Virginia,    and   West    Virginia)    have 
eliminated  the  word  "Negro"  in  their  county 
agent  titles.     We  have  reason  to  believe  the 
titles  persist  In  Arkansas,  Tennessee.  North 
Carolina,  Mississippi,  Alabama,  and  Virginia 
West  Virginia,  Delaware,  Oklahoma,  Mary- 
land, and  Missouri  have  positive  programs  to 
combine    office    facilities    statewide.     There 
has  been  some  progress  to  date  In  combining 
county   office   facilities  in   Texas,  Kentucky, 
Virginia.  Arkansas,  Tennessee,  Florida    and 
Louisiana.     We  have  no  information  which 
would  indicate  that  any  progress  has  been 
made  In  combining  office  facilities  in  North 
Carolina.    Georgia.    South    Carolina,    Mlssls- 
Blppl,  and  Alabama.     All  other  States  have 
combined  offices. 

Substantial  progress  has  been  made  In 
closing  the  gap  dollarwlse  in  the  salary 
for  Negro  and  white  extension  agents  in 
these  17  States.  States  moving  to  equalize 
salaries  are  Florida,  Alabama,  Louisiana 
Maryland,  Mississippi,  North  Carolina,  Ken- 
tucky. Oklahoma,  Tennessee,  and  to  a  lesser 
degree  South  Carolina.  Arkansas.  Virginia 
Missouri,  Georgia,  West  Virginia.  Delaware' 
and  Texas  have  equal  salary  scales. 

The  dollar  gap  referred  to  Is  in  terms  of 
ooUars  rather  than  percentages.  Two  out- 
standing examples  of  this  achievement  are 
found  in  Missouri  and  Texas.  In  Missouri 
for  comparable  positions.  Negro  county 
agents'  salaries  have  Increased  $1,800  and 
White  salaries  $1,200.  For  home  economics 
work,  Negroes'  salaries  have  increased  $1  100 
and  white  salaries  $800.  In  Texas  for  com- 
parable positions,  salaries  for  Negro  county 
agents  have  Increased  $2,843  and  salaries  for 
white  agents  $2,316.  For  Negro  home  eco- 
nomics workers  the  Increase  was  $2  860  and 
the  increase  for  white  home  economics  work- 
ers was  $2,116.  We  understand  that  since 
our  June  survey.  Texas  has  further  Increased 
the  salaries  of  their  Negro  agents,  thus 
making  them  comparable.  The  Federal  Ex- 
tension Service  will  continue  to  encourage 
and  foster  salary  adjustments  in  all  ways 
possible. 

,0^*^^*"  ''^o'™*!  reports  Indicate  that  since 
1961,  Negro  agents  have  been  employed  in 
ICaasachusetta.  Rhode  Island,  and  Michigan 
T^  reason  we  used  the  word  "reports"  Is 
oecaxise  official  personnel  actions  do  not 
provide  an  Identification  by  race,  creed  or 
country  of  origin.  WhUe  this  report  deals 
primarily  with  the  en^loyment  of  Negro 
extension  workers,  other  minority  groups- 
Indian,  Spanish  Americans,  and  Puerto 
Rlcans— are  employed  by  California,  Arizona 
New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  Louisiana. 

As  regards  to  services  commensurate  with 
needs,  unfort\mately,  in  many  counties  the 
number  of  farmers  and  rural  residence  per 
extension  agent  runs  from  900  to  2  000  In 
these  counties,  few  farmers  if  any,  either 
Negro  or  white  receive  the  benefits  from 
extension  programs  commensurate  with  their 
needs,  in  no  other  educational  or  similar 
type  service  wlU  the  number  of  people 
assigned  to  one  worker  equal  the  number 
assigned  to  extension  agents. 

National  4-H  Club  activities,  namely  Na- 
tional 4-H  Conference  held  in  Washington 
D.C.,  and  the  National  4-H  aub  Congres^ 
held  In  Chicago  in  connection  with  the  In- 


ternational Livestock  Exposition,  in  which 
the  Federal  Extension  Service  plays  a  part, 
have  no  restrictions  other  than  the  nimiber 
of  participants  from  any  one  State.  The 
National  4-H  Conference  held  in  Washing- 
ton is  limited  to  two  boys  and  two  girls  per 
State. 

The  policy  with  regard  to  the  operation  of 
these  two  events  is  set  forth  in  Extension's 
memorand\im     which    is     attached.    Mixed 
clubs  are   not  imcommon  in  many  States. 
This  is  because  of  the  population  character- 
istics of  the  community  being  served  by  the 
clubs.     There  are  other  clubs  which  are  made 
up  either  all  white  or  Negro  members  pri- 
marily because  of  the  population  character- 
istics of  the  community  making  up  the  club. 
The  first  "Citizenship  Laboratory"  has  been 
concluded  recently  at  the  National  4-H  Cen- 
ter in  Washington  attended  by  44  young  men 
and   women    from    10   States   for  a   2-week 
period.    Among  those  participating  in  this 
citizenship    training    laboratory    were    five 
young     Negro     citizens     and     two     young 
Indian     citizens.      This     is     Indicative     of 
the    progress    that    has    been    made    and 
is      being      made      in      participation      by 
4-H    members    of    the    many    4-H    activi- 
ties conducted  by  the  center.     A  recent  6- 
week   short  course   In   human  development 
held   at  the  National  4-H  Center  attended 
by  approximately  100  professional  Extension 
workers  Included  6  Negro  Extension  workers. 
The  selection  of  young  people  to  attend 
national  4-H  meetings  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  State  extension  service  in  each  State. 
The  Federal   Extension   Service   of   the  U.s! 
Department  of  Agricultiu-e  advises  with  the 
States  in  the  development  of  program  ma- 
terials   and    methods.     Based    on    the    best 
information    available,    an    open    system    of 
competition  for  selection  of  4-H  representa- 
tives across  racial  lines  is  limited  In  most  of 
the  17  Southern  States,  yet  plans  vary  from 
State  to  State  and  by  counties  within  States. 
A  Negro  girl  from  Maryland  was  the   first 
and  only  member  of  her  race  to  attend  a  4-H 
conference  In  Washington  since  the  separate 
Negro  4-H  conference  was  discontinued   at 
Howard    University    in    1961.     The    Ftederal 
Extension  Service  is  concerned  about  open 
system  of  competition  problems  and  will  use 
Its  good  offices  In  an  attempt  to  correct  these 
problems. 

As  was  indicated  in  an  earlier  section  of 
this  report,  the  Federal  Extension  Service 
does  not  conduct  programs  directed  to  spe- 
cific Individuals  in  behalf  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  However,  within  the  operat- 
ing relationships  that  exist,  the  FMeral  Ex- 
tension Service  takes  every  occasion  afforded 
to  it  to  discuss  with  State  extension  directors 
all  facets  of  employment  and  program  prac- 
tices which  may  represent  types  of  discrim- 
ination. 

In  all  meetings  of  Southern  State  exten- 
sion directors  either  In  groups  or  In  private 
opportunities  are  taken  to  review  with  the 
directors  progress  which  they  are  making 
and  progress  yet  to  be  made  in  areas  such  as 
employment,  salary  scales,  office  facilities, 
secretarial  assistance,  titles,  the  availability 
of  literature,  clientele  served,  and  training 
opportunities.  SUte  extension  directors 
often  find  It  not  within  their  power  to  make 
final  decision  with  regard  to  the  above.  One 
example  is  tliat  the  North  Carolina  extension 
service  planned  to  eliminate  the  word 
"Negro"  in  the  county  agent's  titie,  effective 
January  1,  1962.  When  this  decision  was  re- 
viewed with  the  Negro  agents  in  North  Caro- 
lina, it  was  the  Negro  agents'  request  that 
the  action  not  be  taken.  As  a  result,  im- 
plementation of  the  decision  has  been  de- 
ferred imtll  such  time  as  It  proves  to  be 
mutually  satisfactory  with  the  agents  In- 
volved. 

son.     CON8KXVATION     SBBVICB 

Question.  Is  this  program  run  on  a  segre- 
gated basis  similar  to  the  FHA  and  Kxten- 
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slon  Service  programs,  i.e.,  are  there  Negro 
specialists  to  work  with  Negro  farmers?  Are 
the  benefits  of  this  program  reaching  Negro 
farmers  commensurate  with  their  needs? 

Answer.  The  program  of  technical  assist- 
ance to  landowners  and  operators  provided 
by  the  Sou  Conservation  Service  Is  not  run 
on  a  segregated  basis.  The  Soil  Conservation 
Service  employs  both  white  and  Negro  tech- 
nicians. 

It  has  deployed  its  52  Negro  technicians  as 
follows:  Arkansas  1,  California  7,  Florida  1. 
Georgia  2.  Indiana  1,  Louisiana  4,  Massachu- 
setts 1.  Michigan  1.  Nebraska  1,  New  Jersey  2 
New  York  2,  North  Carolina  1,  North  Dakota 
2,  Ohio  1.  Oltlahoma  1.  Pennsylvania  3,  South 
Carolina  1,  Tennessee  2,  Texas  6  Virginia  2 
Beltsvllle.  Md..  Washington  office  4. 

Where  both  white  and  Negro  technicians 
are  employed,  they  are  equally  avaUable  to 
any  landowner  or  operator  requesting  such 
assistance. 

Since  the  program  of  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  is  completely  voluntary  and  depend- 
ent on  the  initiative  of  local  landowners  and 
operators  in  requesting  technical  assistance 
It  would  be  impossible  to  generalize  whether 
or  not  the  benefits  of  the  program  were 
reaching  any  particular  minority  group  com- 
mensurate with  their  needs.  When  these 
needs  are  made  known  to  the  Sou  Conserva- 
tion Service  through  requests  from  local 
landowners  and  operators  for  technical  as- 
sistance, such  requests  are  serviced  on  an 
equal  basis  to  the  extent  that  technical  staff 
assistance  is  available  to  meet  these  requests. 

On  watershed  projects,  grants  for  develop- 
ment of  fish  and  wildlife  and  recreational 
purposes  are  conditioned  on  agreement  that 
such  facilities  wUl  be  open  to  the  general 
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School  lunch  and  milk  programs 
Question.  Is  there  a  disparity  in  the  bene- 
fits  afforded  to  white  and  Negro  chUdren  un- 
der the  program  in  States  where  schools  are 
segregated?  If  so,  what  accounta  for  this 
disparity?  Are  the  needs  of  Negro  children 
being  adequately  served  under  the  existlne 
program?  "* 

Answer.  The  Department  has  no  evidence 
of  disparity  in  the  benefits  afforded  to  white 
and  nonwhlte  chUdren  participating  in  the 
school  lunch  and  mUk  programs. 

On  the  basis  of  information  gathered 
through  the  annual  analyses  and  appraisals 
of  State  agency  operations  of  these  programs 
and  from  observations  made  during  State 
agency  and  school  visits,  we  know  of  no 
school  subject  to  discrimination— in  the 
selection  for  participation,  in  the  setting  of 
reimbursement  rates,  in  the  distribution  of 
commodities,  or  in  the  jwovlslon  of  program 
service  and  assistance — becaiise  of  the  race 
creed,  color,  or  national  origin  of  the  chU- 
dren in  the  schools. 

In  States  where  segregated  schools  are  op- 
erated, the  needier  schools  generaUy  receive 
a  greater  rate  of  Federal  school  Ixmch  assist- 
ance in  both  caah  and  donated  foods  than 
the  less  needy  schools.  Many  ncmwhlte 
schools  draw  attendance  from  areas  of  poor 
economic  conditions  and.  therefore,  receive 
program  assLsUnce  at  a  higher  rate  per 
lunch  served  than  many  white  schools.  If 
any  disparity.  In  fact,  does  exUt  as  between 
white  and  nonwhlte  chUdren.  It  is  because 
many  communities  have  been  unable  to 
equip  their  schools  with  food  preparation 
facilities  and,  therefore,  are  unable  to  share 
in  pwogram  benefits.  However,  this  is  an  eco- 
nomic disparity  and  coxild  be  equally  ap- 
plicable to  any  community  of  low  economic 
conditions. 

In  the  commxmlties  of  low  economic  con- 
ditions, participation  is  restricted  by  the  lim- 
ited income  of  many  famUies  although,  gen- 
erally, the  poxsentage  oC  free  or  reduced  price 
lunches  is  higher  In  nonwhlte  schools  than 
In  white  schools.     Since  Federal  assistance 
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p«ys  only  a  portion  of  th«  oo«t  of  lunches, 
the  balance  must  be  secxired  from  aourcee 
within  the  State,  and  In  cases  of  extreme 
economic  distress,  the  free  lunch  require- 
ments may  be  so  great  as  to  force  curtail- 
ment of  free  lunches  or  closure  of  the  pro- 
gram In  the  absence  of  local  support.  Be- 
cause of  this,  the  administration  sponsored 
an  amendment  to  the  National  School 
Lunch  Act  last  year  to  provide  additional 
assistance  to  schools  drawing  attendance 
from  areas  of  poor  economic  conditions. 
The  Congress  approved  this  request  but 
failed  to  provide  funds.  The  President's 
budget  request  for  1964  calls  for  $2  million 
to  make  a  start  on  Implementing  this  sec- 
tion of  the  revised  act. 

BXntAL  AUAS  DXVKLOPICKNT 

Question.  What  steps  have  been  taken  or 
•re  contemplated  to  afford  expanded  oppor- 
tunities for  Negroes  under  the  rural  area 
development  program? 

The  rural  areas  development  program  Is 
buUt  around  the  concept  that  local  leaders 
In  a  cocnmunlty,  aided  by  local  representa- 
tives of  Department  of  Agriculture  agencies, 
other  agencies  of  the  Government,  as  well  as 
State  and  local  organizations  and  Individ- 
uals, would  work  out  and  Implement  an 
economic  development  program  leading  to 
(1)  economic  efficient  family-size  farms;  (2) 
income  opportunities  such  as  payrolls  or  the 
returns  from  recreation  or  tourism  enter- 
prises; (3)  more  adequate  community  facil- 
ities; and  (4)  proper  training  opportunities. 
It  Is  realized  that  specially  disadvantaged 
groups,  such  as  the  Negroes,  may  need  spe- 
cial attention  In  order  that  they  may  have 
full  opportunity  to  Improve  their  economic 
position  as  the  revltallzatlon  of  rural  areas 
takes  place.  Several  stepM  have  been  taken 
to  provide  this  extra  attention.  These  In- 
clude : 

1.  The  establishment  of  a  subcommittee 
within  the  Rural  Areas  Development  Public 
Advisory  Conunlttee  to  consider  the  special 
problems  of  the  disadvantaged  groups  and 
make  recommendation  as  to  the  actions 
which  should  be  taken.  The  Rural  Areas 
Development  Public  Advisory  Committee 
consists  of  34  members.  3  of  whom  are 
Negroes. 

A  copy  of  the  reconunendatlons  made  by 
this  subcommittee  and  adopted  by  the  en- 
tire committee  Is  attached. 

a.  The  creation  of  a  special  group  of  In- 
dividuals within  the  small  staff  of  the  Office 
of  Rural  Areas  Development  to  which  Is  as- 
signed the  specific  responsibility  of  assisting 
the  disadvantaged  groups  to  have  an  oppor- 
tunity and  to  Implement  this  opportunity 
to  develop  and  take  advantage  of  improved 
economic  conditions. 

Oulded  by  a  task  force  made  up  of  repre- 
sentatives of  various  agencies  within  the 
Department,  the  individuals  assigned  the 
specific  responsibility  of  working  with  dis- 
advantaged groups  have  attacked  first  the 
problem  of  providing  adequate  information 
to  the  leaders  of  the  Negro  rural  groups  in 
several  of  the  Southern  States.  This  move 
has  been  taken  because  of  the  realisation 
that: 

(a)  The  basic  concepts  and  objectives  of 
the  rural  areas  development  program  require 
special  study  and  attention  in  order  that 
their  full  implication  may  be  xinderstood. 
Opportunity  for  this  careful  study  is  particu- 
larly necessary  for  those  groups  most  1j  ?ed 
of  the  economic  stimulation  which  cau  re- 
sult from  the  application  of  this  approach. 

(b)  Services  available  from  the  various 
Federal  agencies,  from  State  agenciea,  and 
from  local  authcwltles  are  often  not  fully 
understood.  In  order  for  these  services  to 
be  fitted  together  into  a  coordinated  and 
effective  econcxnic  development  program,  it 


is  necessary  that  State  and  local  leaders  be- 
come thoroughly  acquainted  with  them. 

In  order  to  assure  full  understanding  on 
the  part  of  agency  heads  of  this  special  effort 
to  supply  Information,  a  memorandum  was 
directed  by  the  Assistant  Secretary  for  Rural 
Development  and  Conservation  to  the  ad- 
ministrator of  each  of  the  agencies  having 
major  field  activities  that  related  to  rxiral 
areas  development.  Most  of  the  agencies 
in  turn  transmitted  this  memorandum  to 
their  SUte  leaders. 

On  the  basis  of  this  introduction  of  the 
need  for  special  educational  and  informa- 
tional activities  and  following  preliminary 
discussions  with  State  leaders  by  Dean  L.  A. 
Potts  of  the  Office  of  Rural  Areas  Develop- 
ment, special  Informational  and  educational 
meetings  have  been  held  at  Tuskegee,  Ala.; 
Tallahassee,  Pla.;  Port  Valley.  Oa.;  and 
Petersburg.  Va.  Bach  of  these  meetings  has 
been  handled  on  a  workshop  basis.  White 
and  Negro  State  leaders  of  the  agencies  have 
been  present.  Also,  a  small  number  of  dis- 
trict or  county  workers  of  both  races  have 
been  In  attendance.  There  have  been  pres- 
ent at  each  of  the  meetings  high  level  na- 
tional officials  of  the  agencies  such  as  the 
Extension  Service,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
and  the  Farmers  Cooperative  Service. 

In  most  Instances  the  conduct  of  the 
meeting  has  been  in  the  hands  of  the  State 
leaders.  The  form  of  the  meetings  has  been 
that  of  short  statements  as  to  services  avail- 
able from  the  various  agencies  followed  by 
discussion  and  answers  to  questions.  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  officials  have 
been  present  in  each  of  the  meetings.  Also 
Included  have  been  persons  who  could  ex- 
plain possible  aids  from  nongovernmental 
sources. 

A  copy  of  the  program  at  Tallahassee.  Pla., 
is  attached. 

3.  A  special  field  office  has  been  established 
at  Little  Rock,  Ark.,  to  provide  contact  with 
Negro  leaders  throughout  the  Southeast  and 
to  provide  a  focal  point  both  for  their  re- 
quests for  assistance  and  as  an  avenue  for 
providing  the  addltlcmal  services  in  order 
that  these  people  might  have  adequate  op- 
portunity to  share  in  the  improved  economic- 
conditions. 

The  head  of  this  office  Is  making  contact 
with  Negro  groups  in  Arkansas  and  through- 
out the  Southeast  to  give  information  about 
possibilities  through  the  rui&l  areas  devel- 
opment approach,  to  stimulate  the  develop- 
ment of  local  leadership  and  to  give  counsel 
on  finding  ways  to  Improve  economic  condi- 
tions. Some  groups  are  progressing  toward 
the  point  where  new  payroll  opportunities 
can  be  developed.  In  one  Instance  a  recrea- 
tion project  is  being  considered.  In  other 
Instances,  negotiations  are  underway  for  the 
establishment  of  new  industrial  and  com- 
mercial operations. 

omcK  or  THx  gknckal  counsel 
Question.  Is  it  your  Department's  view 
that  sufficient  authority  already  exists  under 
the  Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States 
to  condition  the  grant  of  Federal  fxinds  upon 
assurance  of  nondiscrimination,  or  is  enact- 
ment of  further  Federal  law  considered  nec- 
essary? 

Answer.  This  Department  administers  over 
25  programs  of  assistance  Involving  the  grant 
or  loan  of  Federal  fimds.  The  purposes  of 
the  assistance,  the  character  of  the  recipi- 
ents, the  possibilities  for  discrimination  In 
connection  with  the  application  of  the  funds, 
and  the  statutory  authority  of  the  Depart- 
ment vary  from  program  to  program.  We 
endeavor  to  see  that  discrimination  on 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin  does  not  occiir  In  the  administration 
of  our  programs,  and  we  have  issued  regula- 
tions to  that  effect  where  appropriate.    See 


e.g.,  the  school  lunch  program,  7  CFJl.  210  - 
17(b);  6  CTH.  503.8(a),  28  FJl.  56  (1963); 
the  surplus  food  program,  6  CJ.R.  503.6(e) 
(10),  28  FJR.  54  (1963).  KxecuUve  Order 
10925  on  equal  employment  opportunity  and 
Executive  Order  11063  on  equal  opportunity 
in  housing  are  also  applicable  to  certain  of 
our  programs,  and  we  are  presently  examin- 
ing the  applicability  of  Executive  Order  11114 
as  it  relates  to  employment  in  federally 
financed  construction  contracts. 

We  au-e.  together  with  the  rest  of  the  ad- 
ministration, constantly  reviewing  programs 
and  seeking  to  improve  them.  If  it  is  deter- 
mined that  additional  conditions  relating  to 
nondiscrimination  can  usefully  be  Imposed 
and  that  authority  to  do  so  exists,  we  will 
Impose  such  conditions.  I  might  point  out. 
In  addition,  that  title  VI  of  the  administra- 
tion's proposed  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1963  would 
grant  to  the  President  and  the  departments 
and  agencies  whatever  legislative  authority 
might  be  necessary  for  eliminating  discrimi- 
nation In  Federal  assistance  programs. 

Apxn.  23.  1963. 
Hon.  Anthony  J.  CKLKsaEzzz. 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Wa3hin{fton.  D.C. 
DzM  Mm.  SxcaxTABT:  It  has  been  reported 
that  in  the  administration  of  several  pro- 
grams by  your  Department: 

1.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  assure  that 
persons  Intended  to  benefit  by  the  programs 
are  actually  aided  commensurate  with  their 
need  and  without  regard  to  their  race,  creed, 
color,  or  national  origin,  and  that 

2.  Provisions  are  not  made  to  obtain  assur- 
ances that  Federal  funds  will  be  administered 
in  a  nondiscriminatory  manner,  and,  through 
a  system  of  compliance  reporting  and  sur- 
veillance, to  see  that  these  assxu-ances  are 
carried  out. 

Would  you  be  good  enough  to  advise  me 
at  your  earliest  convenience  as  to  the  follow- 
ing questions: 

A.  Grants  to  educational  Institutions: 
What  steps  arc  being  taken  to  assure  that 
colleges  and  universities  receiving  research 
grants  and  contracts,  graduate  fellowships 
and  training  grants  accept  students  without 
regard  to  race,  color,  creed  or  national  origin 
for  general  admission  and  for  the  specific 
aided  activity?  Are  efforts  made  to  acquaint 
predominantly  Negro  colleges  and  univer- 
sities with  the  avallabUlty  of  these  Federal 
funds?  To  what  extent  do  predominantly 
Negro  Institutions  receive  funds  under  these 
programs?  (Graduate  fellowship  program. 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  IV; 
language  and  guidance  training  Institutes, 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  title  V-B 
and  VI-B;  vocational  rehabilitation,  sec. 
4(a)  (1);  Public  Health  Service,  NIH,  etc.) . 

B.  Impacted  area  program:  What  action  Is 
contemplated  to  assure  that  children  of  Fed- 
eral military  or  civilian  personnel  who  reside 
off  Federal  properties  will  be  afforded  equal 
educational  opportunity  on  a  desegregated 
basis  under  the  Impacted  area  school  aid  pro- 
gram? 

(C)  Library  Services  Act:  In  view  of  the 
statutory  language  that  libraries  receiving 
Federal  funds  serve  "all  residents,"  what 
steps  have  been  taken  to  assure  that  "all 
residents"  can  in  fact  use  the  libraries  aided 
by  Federal  funds  for  their  benefit? 

(D)  Hill-Burton  hospitals:  What  admin- 
istrative procedures  have  been  established 
to  enforce  the  nondiscrimination  provision 
of  the  Act  governing  those  hospiuis  not  con- 
structed under  the  "separate-but-equal  pro- 
vision?" With  respect  to  hospitals  which 
are  constructed  under  the  "separate -but- 
equal"  provision,  will  successful  resolution 
of  the  pending  litigation  result  In  an  admin- 
istrative determination  to  assist  only  those 
hospitals   which  give  assurances  that  their 
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services  wiU  be  available  to  all  persons  on  a 
nondiscriminatory  basis? 

(E)  Land-grant  colleges:  Are  provisions 
being  made  to  eliminate  segregation  in  In- 
stitutions of  higher  education  which  receive 
Federal  assistance  \mder  the  Morrill  Land 
Grant  College  Act?  In  view  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  specific  rulings  that  segregaUon  In 
public  higher  education  Is  unconstitutional, 
does  the  "separate-but-eq\ial"  clause  of  the 
Morrill  Act  constitute  any  Impediment  to 
such  action? 

(F)  Vocational  education:  The  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  has  said  that  the  regu- 
lation requiring  a  reasonable  expectation  of 
employment  could  not  be  used  as  a  bar  to 
minority  participation  In  the  vocational  edu- 
cation program  and  that  the  regulation  re- 
quiring nondiscrimination  would  be  en- 
forced. Where  have  vocational  education 
schools  been  desegregated  as  a  resxilt  of  this 
clarification  of  policy  and  where  are  schools 
still  segregated?  What  procedures  does  your 
Department  use  to  verify  compliance  with 
this  nondiscrimination  policy? 

(G)  Health  grants:  Are  provisions  made 
to  assure  that  other  grants  made  by  the 
Public  Health  Service  to  State  and  local  fa- 
cilities are  not  xised  to  finance  or  support 
segregated  services? 

(H)  Employment:  Apart  from  recent  de- 
partmental regulations  prohibiting  discrimi- 
nation In  emplo3rment  under  the  merit  sys- 
tem, what  provisions  does  your  Department 
make  to  assure  nondiscrimination  in  em- 
ployment which  results  from  or  is  assisted 
by  research,  training  or  construction  grants? 

(I)  What  provisions  are  made  to  assure 
that  persons  who  receive  direct  benefits,  such 
as  welfare  assistance,  are  not  denied  these 
benefits  by  State  or  local  officials  because  of 
their  race  or  as  a  result  of  attempts  to  se- 
cure constitutional  rights  such  as  the  right 
to  vote? 

(J)  Is  it  your  Department's  view  that 
sufficient  authority  already  exists  under  the 
Constitution  or  laws  of  the  United  States  to 
condition  the  grant  of  Federal  funds  upon 
assurance  of  nondiscrimination  or  Its  en- 
actment of  further  Federal  law  considered 
necessary? 

I  would  appreciate  your  early  reply. 

With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely, 

Jacob  K.  Javtts. 


Thx  Secketabt  of  Health, 

Education,  and  Wklfabk, 
Washington,  DC.,  August  IS.  1963. 
Hon.  Jacob  K.  jAvrrs, 
V.S.  Senate,  ii 

WasKinffton.  D.C.  \  \ 

I>XAB  Senatob  Javtts  :  Enclosed  Is  a  copy  of 
the  Information  you  requested  for  Insertion 
In  the  transcript  of  the  hearing  August  8, 
before  the  Subcwnmlttee  on  Employment 
and  Manpower  on  Juvenile  delinquency  I 
have  Inserted  the  original  Into  the  record, 
which  has  been  returned  to  the  committee 
Sincerely, 

Anthont  J.  Celebbezex, 

Secretary. 

NONDBCBIMINATIOM  ACTIDNS  CONCEBNING  DE- 
PARTMENT OP  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 

FABE    PbOGBAMS    TaKEN    WrTHIN    THE    SCOPX 

or  Existing  Legal  AurtHOBrrT 

1.  National  Defense  Education  Act  insti- 
tutes for  counseling,  guidance,  and  modern 
foreign  languages:  Colleges  and  universities 
conducting  language  institutes  under  title 
VI  and  counseling  and  guidance  Institutes 
under  title  V  of  the  National  Defense  Edu- 
cation Act  have  been  required  to  admit  stu- 
dents to  the  Institutes  on  a  nondiscrimina- 
tory basis.  This  became  effective  beginning 
in  the  summer  of  1962  and  academic  vear 
1962-63. 

2.  Federal  assistance  to  public  schools  In 
Impacted  areas— the    "suitable"  ruling.    The 


Department  ruled  In  March  1963  that  segre- 
gated schools  do  not  provide  a  suitable  edu- 
cation for  children  who  reside  on  Federal 
property  under  Public  Law  874  and  PubUc 
Law  815.  These  statutes  provide  that  if  no 
local  educational  agency  is  able  to  provide 
suitable  free  public  education  for  these  chil- 
dren the  Commissioner  of  Education  is  to 
make  arrangemenU  to  provide  education  for 
the  children. 

3.  Federal  assistance  to  public  schools  in 
Impacted  areas — court  actions:  The  United 
States  brought.  In  1962  and  1963,  five  law- 
suits to  require  nonraclal  assignment  of  fed- 
erally connected  children  to  public  schools 
which  have  received  grants  under  Public 
Law  874  and  Public  Law  816.  To  date,  two 
of  these  suits  (Involving  three  school  dis- 
tricts) have  been  dismissed.  These  decUlons 
have  been  appealed  to  the  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fifth  Circuit.  In  a  third  case.  Involv- 
ing Prince  George  County,  Va.,  the  Federal 
district  court  has  overruled  a  motion  to  dis- 
miss, holding  that  the  United  States  can  re- 
quire nonraclal  assignment  of  the  federally 
connected  children  under  one  of  the  assur- 
ances which  school  districts  give  upon  re- 
ceipt of  school  construction  funds  under 
PubUc  Law  815. 

4.  Library  Services  Act:  This  act  author- 
izes payments  of  Federal  funds  for  the  fur- 
ther extension  by  the  States  of  public  library 
services  to  rural  areas  without  such  services 
or  with  Inadequate  services.  A  public  library 
Is  defined  In  the  act  as  a  library  "that  serves 
free  all  residents  of  a  community,  district, 
or  region,  and  receives  Its  financial  support 
In  whole  or  In  part  from  public  funds." 
Under  this  act  beginning  with  fiscal  year 
1964  funds,  library  services  will  not  be 
federally-supported  if  the  services  are  not 
available  to  all  residents  on  a  nondiscrimi- 
natory basis. 

6.  Hospital  and  medical  facilities  construc- 
tion— Hill-Burton  Act:  The  United  States  has 
Intervened  In  a  Federal  court  action,  con- 
tending that  the  "separate-but-equal"  pro- 
vision of  the  Hlll-Btirton  hospital  construc- 
tion act  Is  unconstitutional.  This  case  Is 
now  pending  decision  In  the  Cotui;  of  Appeals 
for  the  Fourth  Circuit. 

6.  Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act:  The  Department  has  provided  In  its 
regulations  Implementing  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  that  there 
should  be  no  racial  discrimination  in  the 
training  of  persons  referred  under  act. 

7.  Civil  defense  program:  The  Office  of 
Education  has  Informed  State  officials  that 
beginning  with  contracts  In  fiscal  year  1964 
contracts  under  the  civil  defense  adult  edu- 
cation program  will  require  that  there  be  no 
racial  discrimination  with  regard  to  the  se- 
lection of  trainees  In  and  conduct  of  training 
projects. 

8.  Educational  television:  Departmental 
regulations  Implementing  the  Federal  assist- 
ance program  for  educational  television 
facilities  require  that  the  applicant  give  as- 
surance that  community  participation  in  the 
activities  of  the  ETV  stations  shaU  be  with- 
out discrimination. 

9.  Merit  system  standards  for  selection  of 
state  personnel:  In  January  1963.  together 
with  the  Secretaries  of  Defense  and  Labor 
the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare Issued  amended  merit  system  stand- 
ards, with  respect  to  personnel  engaged  In 
administration  of  certain  federally  aided  pro- 
grama,  which  require  nondiscrimination  on 
account  of  race  or  other  nonmerlt  factors, 
as  well  as  political  affiliation  or  religion. 
The  merit  sjrstem  standards  apply  to  fed- 
erally assisted  programs  in  public  welfare, 
health,  employment  security,  and  civil  de- 
fense. 

10.  Juvenile  delinquency  program.  Train- 
ing project  grants  under  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency and  Touth  Offenses  Control  Act 
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are  made  only  to  .educational  institutions 
which  do  not  discriminate  on  the  basis  of 
race,  color,  creed,  or  national  origin. 

11.  PubUc  assistance.  States  are  required 
to  provide  public  assistance  to  the  needy 
aged,  blind,  dependent  children,  and  the 
disabled,  without  discrimination  in  deter- 
mining ellglbUlty  or  the  amount  of  assist- 
ance. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  This  matter  of  the  use 
of  Federal  funds  to  support  dlscrbnlna- 
tory  activities  is  one  which  deserves  spe- 
cific attention  from  President  Johnson 
in  view  especially  of  the  number  one 
priority  he  has  given  civil  rights,  wholly 
apart  from  the  civU  rights  bill  which 
deals  with  this  only  in  part.  Most  of 
the  Federal  agencies  recognize  a  con- 
stitutional power  or  duty  at  this  time, 
even  before  passage  of  the  bill,  to  deny 
Federal  funds  to  segregated  State  pro- 
grams, but  all  of  them  do  not,  most  par- 
ticularly the  Department  of  Health.  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare. 

The  President  should  see  to  it  that  the 
executive  branch  is  consistent  in  apply- 
ing what  should  be,  and  undoubtedly  is, 
Presidential  policy.  A  Presidential  state- 
ment to  this  effect  would  clarify  this 
point,  as  well  as  infuse  all  Departments 
with  enthusiasm  in  carrying  out  the 
policy. 

I  believe  that  if  a  discharge  petition 
is  signed  in  the  House  and  if  President 
Johnson  will  take  Executive  action  with 
respect  to  these  leakages  in  the  Federal 
establishment,  which  are  supporting 
State  segregated  programs  with  Federal 
help,  we  shall  begin  to  make  real  prog- 
ress on  civil  rights  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  head  off  the  impending  demon- 
strations— in  which  people,  from  sheer 
frustration,  because  we  have  failed  to  do 
anything  for  so  many  months,  may  feel 
they  have  to  restort  to  the  streets  again 
because  they  cannot  get  justice  from 
the  Congress. 


TAXES   AND  CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
keeping  with  its  left-wing  policies  of  re- 
cent years,  the  Washington  Post  devoted 
its  two  leading  editorials  of  today  to  a 
bitter  and  unjustified  attack  upon  Vir- 
ginia and  Virginians,  stemming  from  the 
fact  that  a  majority  of  Virginians  still 
place  allegiance  to  the  Constitution 
above  political  expediency. 

The  editorial  concerning  the  Virginia 
Supreme  Court  charged  that  honorable 
body  as  furnishing  a  capstone  for  legis- 
lative folly  in  regard  to  the  Prince  Ed- 
ward County  schools.  There  was  not  one 
word  in  the  majority  opinion  of  the  court 
in  that  case  that  indicated  the  majority 
approval  or  disapproval  of  the  action  of 
the  Prince  Edward  County  authorities  in 
closing  its  public  schools.  All  that  the 
majority  held  in  that  case  was  that  the 
provision  in  the  1901  Virginia  constitu- 
tion which  required  the  General  Assem- 
bly to  establish  an  efficient  system  of 
public  schools  meant  just  what  the  pre- 
vious courts  had  on  several  occasions 
held,  namely.  It  was  to  be  a  system  but 
not  a  compulsory  plan  for  c^eration. 
The  General  Asswnbly  of  Virginia  never 
has  in  the  history  of  our  State  had  the 
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power  to  compel  any  political  subdivi- 
sion, and  in  Virginia  all  Incorporated 
cities  are  Independent  subdivision*,  to 
levy  taxes  for  any  purpose.  And  when 
the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  Virginia  first 
passed  a  law  to  provide  for  a  system  of 
public  schools.  It  did  not  appropriate  one 
red  penny  for  their  support.  The  pri- 
mary responsibility  always  has  been  upon 
the  localities  to  support  their  local 
schools  of  which  they  were  in  control. 
Later,  a  provision  was  made  for  State 
aid  to  public  education  and  that  carried 
with  it  certain  controls,  such  as  attend- 
ance records,  teacher  qualifications,  and 
so  forth. 

In  its  lead  editorial  entitled  "The  Last 
Alternative,"  the  Post  makes  these  state- 
ments: 

The  blockade  of  the  clvU  rlghU  bUl  In  the 
Rule*  Committee  and  the  obetnicUon  of  the 
tax  cut  In  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
present  the  Congresa  and  the  country  with 
a  very  aerloua  threat  to  c»^erly  government. 

Something  like  a  national  conaensus  has 
gathered  behind  theee  measures.  The  sup- 
port for  the  tax  bUl,  In  the  most  recent  polls 
has  been  put  at  66  percent  of  the  people. 
The  support  for  a  public  accommodation  law 
also  has  been  very  high  In  both  parties. 
Both  measures  probably  would  pass  both 
House  and  Senate  right  now  If  brought  to  a 
vote. 

That  vote  Is  being  prevented  by  Senator 
Hakbt  Plooo  Btbd,  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee,  and  by  Representative 
HowAKD  SMrrH.  chairman  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee. 

Those  statements  constitute  an  un- 
justified attack  upon  two  of  the  ablest 
and  finest  Members  of  the  Congress 
whose  devotion  to  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  JefTersonian  democracy  have 
frequently  roused  the  ire  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post. 

The  essence  of  that  attack  upon  Byro 
and  SioTH  is  that  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Washington  Post  editor  a  majority  fa- 
vors prompt  action  on  a  Ux  bill  and  a 
civil  rights  bill  and  that  the  purpose  of 
these  two  legislators  to  give  the  minority 
an  opportunity  to  be  heard  constitutes 
"a  very  serious  threat  to  orderly  govern- 
ment." Incidentally,  that  type  of  order- 
ly government  is  of  the  essence  of  which 
a  dictatorship  is  made  and  is,  of  course, 
repugnant  to  the  principles  of  Jeffer- 
sonlan  democracy. 

In  c<Midenuiing  Senator  Byrd  for  con- 
ducting hearings  for  just  2  months  on  a 
tax  bill  which  is  calculated  to  affect  the 
tax  liability  of  more  taxpayers  than  ever 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation,  the  editorial 
in  question  completely  ignores  the  fact 
that  the  tax  experts  of  the  Treasury  De- 
partment considered  proposals  to  revise 
the  internal  revenue  laws  for  more  than 
a  year  and  after  those  well-considered 
reconmiendations  were  submitted  to  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee,  it  consid- 
ered them  for  8  months,  lacking  6  days, 
and  in  making  its  report  turned  down 
most  of  the  so-called  tax  reforms  calcu- 
lated to  cost  the  taxpayers  an  additional 
$3  billion  which  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment had  recommended. 

During  my  service  in  the  House,  I  was 
privileged  to  help  frame  12  tax  bills  be- 
tween 1937  and  1946  inclusive  and  never 


during  that  entire  period  did  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  deny  taxpayers 
the  privilege  of  being  heard  or  report 
out  a  major  tax  bill  in  less  than  60  days. 
So.  the  first  fimdamental  principle  in- 
volved In  the  attack  on  Senator  Byrd  is 
that  he  is  following  what  was  supposed 
to  be  a  well  established  democratic  prin- 
ciple, namely,  in  all  legislative  matters 
the  minority  is  entitled  to  be  heard. 
That  statement,  of  course,  presupposes 
that  the  Washington  Post  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  66  percent  of  the  people  are  for 
the  pending  tax  bill.  I  challenge  the 
accuracy  of  that  statement. 

In  the  first  place.  I  doubt  if  1  percent 
of  the  lawyers  of  the  Nation  know  all  of 
the  technicalities  involved  in  the  bill 
and,  of  course,  no  lasnnan  does.  In  the 
second  place,  every  worker  who  has  felt 
the  bite  of  our  extraordinarily  heavy 
high  taxes  favors  lightening  of  that  bur- 
den but  there  is  a  very  considerable 
number  of  thoughtful  persons  who  feel 
that  a  tax  cut  involvlnJK  less  than  $100 
for  the  average  taxpayer  would  be  a  poor 
exchange  for  inflationary  pressures  that 
could  easily  add  $200  to  his  cost  of  living. 
Consequently,  many  taxpayers  who  fa- 
vor a  tax  cut  have  asked  that  it  be  ac- 
companied by  a  cut  in  spending.  And 
our  President — the  best  trained  Chief 
Executive  in  Federal  procedure  in  the 
Nation's  history — is  acutely  conscious 
of  that  fact  in  urging  all  departments 
and  bureau  chiefs  to  critically  examine 
their  basic  needs  and  thus  permit  him  to 
present  to  the  Congress  next  year  a 
budget  that  would  show  a  definite  trend 
in  the  direction  of  economy  in  Federal 
spending. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  will  be 
able  to  report  to  the  Senate  early  next 
month  a  tax  bill.  In  fact,  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader  has  predicted 
that  early  next  year  the  Senate  will  pass 
a  tax  bill  and  it  will  be  made  retroactive 
to  January  1,  1964. 

The  unjustified  attack  upon  Repre- 
sentative Howard  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
House  Rules  Committee,  who  wants  to 
give  opponents  of  the  civil  rights  bill  an 
opportunity  to  be  heard,  is  on  a  par  with 
the  attack  upon  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee.  The  edi- 
torial statement  that  a  majority  of  the 
country  approves  the  public  accommoda- 
tions provision  of  the  House  civil  rights 
bill  is  not  well  founded.  That  bill  which 
by  force  of  law  would  seek  to  deprive  a 
man  of  private  property  without  Just 
compensation  is  so  clearly  unconstitu- 
tional and  so  highly  repugnant  to  the 
people  of  every  section  of  the  Nation 
that  the  Senate  leadership  has  been  un- 
willing to  bring  it  to  a  vote  in  the  Senate. 
Thinking  that  quick  action  could  be  got- 
ten on  that  bill  If  pulled  out  of  the  onml- 
bus  bill  and  jurisdiction  taken  away  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judiciary, 
title  n  of  the  omnibus  bill  was  framed  as 
a  separate  bill  and  referred  to  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Commerce  on  the  specious 
claim  that  anyone  who  operated  a  hot 
dog  stand  or  a  small  motel  was  engaged 
in   interstate  commerce   and  that   the 


Constitution  gave  the  Congress  the  power 
to  regulate  interstate  commerce. 

More  than  a  month  ago,  after  limited 
hearings,  the  Senate  Commerce  Commit- 
tee voted  to  report  that  bill  but  the  report 
has  not  yet  been  filed.  The  answer,  of 
course,  to  that  delay  in  the  Senate  action 
Is  that  Senate  leadership  knew  that  the 
bill  in  question  Involved  a  bitter  disagree- 
ment among  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  there  was  no  prosjsect  whatever  of 
sufficient  support  for  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  to  enable  the  proponents  of 
the  measure  to  impose  a  gag  rule  and 
shut  off  debate.  Therefore,  the  decision 
was  made  to  await  House  action.  With- 
out  giving  opponents  of  the  measure  a 
proper  opportunity  to  be  heard,  a  sub- 
committee of  the  House  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  reported  a  bill.  That  re- 
port was  so  obnoxious  to  the  House  mem- 
bership that  It  was  sent  back  to  the  sub- 
committee with  the  request  that  it  be 
revised  and  modified.  The  subcommittee 
then,  without  additional  hearings,  sub- 
mitted a  revision  which  was  hailed  by 
some  members  of  the  liberal  press  as  be- 
ing a  weak  substitute  for  the  original  bill. 

However,  the  minority  report  on  that 
substitute,  which  is  H.R.  7152,  clearly  in- 
dicates that  it  is  no  weak  substitute.  On 
the  contrary.  It  contains  at  least  15  ma- 
jor changes  in  existing  law.  many  of 
which,  including  the  fair  employment 
practices  section,  are  highly  objection- 
able to  every  section  of  the  Nation.  In 
order  that  the  Members  of  the  Senate 
may  get  a  clearer  understanding  of  how 
unjust  the  Washington  Post  was  in  at- 
tacking Judge  Smith  for  insisting  on 
adequate  hearings  on  H.R.  7152,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  excerpts  from 
the  minority  views,  which  so  clearly 
show  that  the  pending  bill  is  not  a  mod- 
erate bill  and  that  it  has  not  been 
watered  down. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  reported  bill  Is  not  a  moderate  bill 
and  It  has  not  been  watered  down.  It  con- 
stitutes the  greatest  grasp  for  executive  pow- 
er conceived  In  the  20th  century.  We  here- 
inafter analyze  In  detail  each  title  of  the 
reported  bill  and  compare  It  to  the  subcom- 
mittee proposal. 

The  majority  report  states:  "The  bill,  as 
amended.  Is  designed  primarily  to  protect, 
and  provide  more  effective  means  to  enforce 
the  civil  rights  of  persons  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  the  United  States."  In  truth  and 
In  fact,  the  bill,  under  the  cloak  of  protect- 
ing the  clvU  rlghU  of  certain  minorities, 
will  destroy  civil  rights  of  all  citizens  of  the 
United  States  who  fall  within  Its  scope. 
Congress  would  abnegate  Its  duty  to  con- 
sider and  protect  all  of  the  Nation's  cltliens. 

If  the  proposed  legislation  Is  enacted,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  his  ap- 
pointees— particularly  the  Attorney  Oener- 
al^would  be  granted  the  power  to  destroy 
the  following  civil  rights  of  those  who  fall 
within  the  scope  of  the  varloiu  titles  of 
this  bUl: 

1.  The  right  of  freedom  of  speech  and  free- 
dom of  the  press  concerning  "discrimination 
or  segregation  of  any  kind  •  •  •  at  any  esUb- 
llshment  or  place."  as  delineated  In  the  bill. 

a.  The  right  of  homeowners  to  rent,  lease, 
or  sell  their  homes  as  free  Individuals. 
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3.  The  right  of  reaatora  and  developers  of 
residential  property  to  act  as  free  agents 

4.  The  right  of  banks,  savings  and  loan 
associations,  and  other  financial  institutions 
to  make  loans  and  extend  credits  in  accord- 
ance with  their  best  judgment. 

6.  The  right  of  employers  "to  hire  or  dis- 
charge any  individual"  and  to  determine  "his 
ccwnpensation,  terms,  conditions,  or  privi- 
leges of  employment." 

6.  The  seniority  rights  of  employees  in 
corporate  and  other  employment. 

7.  The  seniority  rights  of  all  persons  under 
the  Federal  civil  service. 

8.  The  seniority  rights  of  labw  imlon 
members  within  their  locals  and  in  their 
apprenticeship  programs. 

9.  The  right  of  labor  unions  to  chose  their 
members,  to  determine  the  rights  accorded 
to  their  members,  and  to  determine  the  rela- 
tionship of  their  members  to  each  other. 

10.  The  right  of  farmers  to  freely  choose 
their  tenants  and  employees. 

11.  The  right  of  farm  organizations  to 
choose  their  members,  to  determine  the 
rights  accorded  to  their  members,  and  the 
relationship  of  their  members  to  each  other. 

12.  The  right  of  boards  of  trustees  of  pub- 
lic and  private  schools  and  colleges  to  deter- 
mine the  handling  of  students,  currlculuma 
and  teaching  staffs. 

13.  The  right  of  owners  of  inns,  hotels 
motels,  restaiuants,  cafeterias,  lunch  rooms' 
soda  fountains,  motion  picture  houses  thea- 
ters, concert  halls,  sports  arenas,  stadiums 
and  other  places  of  entertainment  to  freely 
carry  on  their  businesses  in  the  service  of 
their  customers.  | 

14.  The  right  of  th*  States  to  determine 
the  qualiflcatlons  of  voters  in  all  Federal 
elections  and  many  State  elections. 

18.  The  right  of  litigants  to  receive  even- 
handed  Justice  In  the  Federal  courts-  this 
legislation  places  in  clvU  rights  litigants 
(particularly  the  Attorney  Oeneral)  in  a 
special  category  with  preferences  and  ad- 
vantages not  afforded  parties  in  any  other 
form  of  llUgatlon. 

*k'°J"**'"  "**  P«>P<»e<l  bill  now  reported  to 
the  House  by  the  committee  does  the  follow- 
ing: 

1.  Amends  every  Federal  statute  setting  up 
or  appropriating  money  for  any  program  or 
activity  Involving  Federal  financing  by  a 
mandatory  requirement  that  every  Federal 
department  and  agency  "shall  take  action  to 
effectuate"  the  purposes  of  the  act  (sec.  602) 
This  makes  available  to  President  Kennedy 
and  Attorney  Oeneral  Kennedy  approxlmate- 
^l  V;?^  bliuon  per  year  (being  the  amount 
of  the  Federal  budget)  to  be  used  to  the 
extent  deemed  necessary  for  political  and 
sociological  manipulation  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights.  Persons  with  lees  than  26  employees 
are  not  excepted  from  this  title  of  the  bill 

2.  The  various  definitions  contained  in  the 
bill,  particularly  titles  II  and  VII,  would 
extend  "Interstate  commerce"  so  as  to  sub- 
stantially encompass  all  Intrastate  commerce 
and  thus  bring  under  Federal  control  all 
phases  of  commerce,  whether  Interstate  or 
intrastate.  Actions  of  any  persons  under 
color  of  local  custom  or  usage,  or  which  are 
encouraged,  fostered,  or  required  by  any 
State  or  political  subdivision  thereof  is  clas- 
sified as  "State  action"  and  subject  to  Federal 
control.  This  authority,  if  granted,  would 
extend  Federal  control  into  the  business  and 
the  home  of  almost  every  individual  In  the 
United  States  (sees.  201  and  202). 

3.  The  reported  bUl  creates  an  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunity  Commission  to  police 
and  control  the  hiring,  discharge  and  terms 
of  compensation,  conditions,  and  privileges 
of  employment  of  all  persons  employed  by 
any  business  or  industry  "affecting  com- 
merce" and  which  has  25  or  more  employees 
(UUe  vn).     The  administration's  original 
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bill  was  much  more  limited,  in  that  it 
applied  only  to  employers  Involved  in  pro- 
grams and  activities  financially  assisted  by 
the  Federal  Oovernment;  $2,500,000  for  the 
first  year  and  $10  million  per  year  there- 
after Is  authorized  to  support  the  Com- 
mission. The  power  of  this  Commission, 
if  invoked,  would  destroy  seniority  in  cor- 
porate employment  and  in  clvU  service. 
Precedents  destroying  seniority  have  already 
been  set  in  limited  fields  by  Executive 
orders  and  administrative  regiilations.  The 
exception  of  employers  who  have  less  than 
25  employees  (the  exception  Is  fixed  at  100 
employees  for  the  first  year  and  50  employees 
for  the  second  year)  does  not  apply  to  those 
participating  In  any  program  or  activity  re- 
ceiving Federal  financial  assistance  by  way 
of  grant,  contract,  or  loan  under  title  VI. 

4.  The  reported  bUl  draws  under  Federal 
control  inns,  hotels,  motels  and  other  lodg- 
ing houses,  restaxu-ants,  cafeterias,  lunch- 
rooms, soda  foimtalns,  gasoline  stations, 
motion  picture  houses,  concert  halls,  the- 
aters, sports  arenas,  stadiums,  and  other 
places  of  exhibition  and  entertainment.  It 
destroys  the  right  of  owners  of  such  estab- 
lishments to  serve  whomsoever  they  please. 
If  this  action  is  proper,  it  should  logically 
apply  across  the  board.  Hence  the  exception 
of  lodging  establishments  actually  occupied 
by  the  proprietor  which  contain  not  more 
than  five  rooms  for  rent  can  be  included  only 
for  political  purposes.  This  constitutes  one 
form  of  discrimlnaUon  which  can  only  be 
for  political  reasons. 

5.  A  combination  of  (a)  conferring  new 
powers  upon  the  U.S.  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation (title  IV),  (b)  requiring  action  by 
every  agency  and  department  of  the  Federal 
Oovernment  administering  activities  or 
programs  involving  Federal  financial  assist- 
ance (title  VI).  and  (c)  granting  urUlmited 
authority  to  the  President  to  take  whatever 
action  he  deems  to  be  t^jpropriate  concern- 
ing employment  in  such  programs  (sec.  7H 
(b)),  results  in  the  following:  Public  and 
private  schools  and  colleges  benefiting  from 
any  Federal  financial  program  are  placed 
under  Federal  control  in  the  handling  of 
pupils,  the  selection  of  facility  members  and 
also  the  choice  of  textbooks,  insofar  as  they 
relate  to  race,  color,  or  national  origin  and 
desegregation  or  dlscrlminaUon  in  connec- 
tion therewith. 

6.  The  bill  is  designed  to  divest  frcwn  State 
authorities  and  Invest  in  Federal  authorities 
the  determination  of  the  qualification  of 
voters  in  aU  Federal  elections  and  many 
State  elections  (title  I) .  It  has  been  framed 
to  Include  all  State  and  local  elections  where 
any  Federal  election  Is  held  as  a  part  thereof. 

7.  The  power  of  the  Attorney  Oeneral  to 
file  suits  in  the  name  of  or  in  behalf  of 
the  United  States  is  broadened  so  that,  if 
this  bill  is  enacted,  such  suits  could  be 
filed  by  him  affecting  voting,  "places  of 
public  accommodation,"  all  public  facilities, 
education,  and,  apparently,  all  programs  and 
activities  assisted  by  Federal   financing. 

8.  The  orderly  and  usual  procedures  In 
litigation  in  Federal  courts  are  varied  to 
place  clvU  rights  actions  in  a  special  jwe- 
ferred  category  (sec.  101(d),  sec.  203,  sec. 
707  and  title  IX). 

The  most  flagrant  and  dangerous  depar- 
ture from  accepted  rules  of  civil  procedure 
is  embodied  in  title  EX.  Under  existing  law 
certain  civil  or  crtmlnal  actions  brought  in 
the  State  courts  may  be  removed  to  the 
Federal  court  in  the  district  and  division 
in  which  the  action  is  pending.  The  law 
of  removal  provides  that  immediately  upon 
the  filing  of  a  removal  petition  by  the  de- 
fendant and  the  poeUng  of  a  minimum 
bond,  the  SUte  court  Is  divested  of  Jxipls- 
dlctlon  to  proceed.  No  process  of  any  kind 
can  issue  by  the  State  court,  no  depositions 


u 


can  be  taken,  hearings  scheduled  or  in  prog- 
ress  must  be  siospended  and  the  State  court 
Is  powerless  to  maintain  the  status  quo 
Title  28,  section  1447(d)  presenUy  provides 
that  an  order  of  remand  to  the  State  court 
is  'not  reviewable  on  appeal  or  otherwise" 
This  enables  the  State  court  upon  remand 
by  the  Federal  district  court  to  promptly 
resume  Jixrisdiction  and  proceed  with  the 
disposition  of  the  cause  and  the  enforce- 
ment of  its  orders.  Any  Federal  questions 
are  reviewable  by  the  Federal  courts  through 
regular  channels. 

■ntle  IX  would  add  to  section  1447(d) 
the  words,  "except  that  an  order  remand- 
ing  a  case  to  the  State  court  from  which  it 
was  removed  pursuant  to  section  1443  of 
this  title  shall  be  reviewable  by  appeal  or 
otherwise."  Thus  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
State  coxirts  (in  these  cases  alone)  coiUd  be 
destroyed  for  months  by  the  simple  filing  of 
a  petition  to  remove,  foUowed  by  an  ad- 
verse order  of  the  U.S.  district  court  fol- 
lowed in  turn  by  an  adverse  Judgment  of 
the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  upon  the  appeal 
This  seemingly  simple  amendment  would 
permit  the  whim  of  the  clvU  rights  claim- 
ants (and  none  other)  to  destroy  the  effi- 
cacy of  State  co\irts.  For  all  of  the  years 
past  this  right  has  been  reserved  to  the  U  S 
district  courts,  on  the  motion  to  remand 
not  the  litigant. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  administra- 
tion biU  contained  references  to  racial  im- 
balance in  connection  with  desegregation  in 
public  education.     The  subcommittee  pro- 
posal   and   the   reported    bill   have   omitted 
this  reference.     It  appears  that  this  action 
is  a  matter  of  public  relations  or  semantics 
devised  to  prevent  the  people  of  the  United 
States  from  recognizing  the  blU's  true  Intent 
and  purpose.    As  pointed  out  In  this  report 
with  reference  to  the  matter  of  Equal  Em- 
ployment Opportunities  Commission,  it  ap- 
pears   that   the    administration    Intends    to 
rely  upon  its  own  construction  of  "discrimi- 
nation" as  including  the  lack  of  racial  bal- 
ance, as  distinguished  from  a  statutory  ref- 
erence  to  racial  Imbalance.     A  study  of  the 
1961  Report  of  the  UJ3.  Commission  on  ClvU 
Rights    and    recent    executive    orders    and 
regulations  proposed  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Labor,  demonstrate  that 
the  omission  of  this  reference  is  upon  the 
theory  the  same  is  not  necessary  to  carry 
out    the    Intention   of    the    administration 
However  that  may  be,  it  will  be  noted  that 
the  word  "discrimination"   is  nowhere  de- 
fined in  the  bill. 

The  destruction  of  Individual  liberty  and 
freedom  of  choice  resulting  from  the  almost 
limitless  extension  of  Federal  governmental 
control  over  Individuals  and  business,  rather 
than  being  in  support  of  the  BiU  of  Rlghta 
Is  directly  contrary  to  the  spirit  and  intent 
thereof. 

Judge  Learned  Hand,  In  1968,  said  in  his 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  lectxu-es:  "The  BUl 
of  Rlghta  is  concerned  only  with  the  pro- 
tection of  the  individual  against  the  impact 
of  Federal  and  Stata  law." 

Dean  Roscoe  Pound,  dean  emeritxis  of 
Harvard  University  School  of  Law.  said  in 
1967  in  his  "The  Develc^ment  of  Constitu- 
tional Ouarantee  of  Uberty":  "AnalyUcally 
the  bills  of  rlghta  are  bills  of  Ubertles.  They 
define  circumstances  and  situations  and  oc- 
casions in  which  politically  organized  society 
will  keep  Ito  hands  off  and  permit  free,  spon- 
taneous. Individual  activity;  they  guarantee 
that  the  agenta  and  agencies  of  politically 
organized  society  will  not  do  certain  things 
and  will  not  do  certain  other  things  other- 
wise than  in  certain  ways." 

In  determining  whether  this  bill  should 
be  adopted,  it  must  be  remembered  that  when 
legislation  is  enacted  designed  to  benefit  one 
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■ngiimnt  or  cImb  of  •  aodttT,  Uie  urual  n- 
■ult  la  the  deatructloa  of  ooexlBtlng  rlghU  of 
Um  remainder  of  that  society.  One  free<tom 
U  dfaetroyed  by  governmental  action  to  en- 
force another  freedom.  The  goTemmental 
restraint  of  one  Indlrldual  at  the  behest  of 
another  ImpUes  neoeaaarUy  the  reetrlctlon  of 
the  olvU  UberUes  and  the  destruction  of 
clTll  rights  of  the  one  for  the  benefit  of  the 
other.  This  legUlatlon,  then,  brings  to  mind 
the  wise  statement  of  George  Washington: 
"Oovemment  Is  not  reason.  It  Is  not  elo- 
quence— It  Is  force  I  tlkt  Ore,  It  Is  a  dan- 
gerous servant  and  a  fearful  master." 


or  THB  f  ■nmf.tTioir 
The  depth,  the  revolutionary  meaning  of 
this  act  Is  almost  beyond  description.  It 
cannot  be  circumscribed.  It  cannot  be  said 
that  It  goes  this  far  and  no  farther.  The 
langtiage  written  Into  the  bill  Is  not  of  that 
sort.  It  has  open  end  provisions  that  give  It 
whatever  depth  and  Intensity  one  desires  to 
read  Into  It.  In  the  language  of  the  bill, 
"The  President  ts  authorized  to  take  such 
action  as  may  be  appropriate  to  prevent"  and 
"Xach  Federal  department  and  agency  •  •  • 
shall  take  action  to  effectuate."  This  vests, 
of  course,  almost  unlimited  authority  by 
the  President  and  his  appointees  to  do  what- 
ever they  desire.  The  extent  to  which  the 
administration  Intends  to  accord  preferen- 
tial treatment  to  minorities  In  order  to  at- 
tain racial  balance  Is  Illustrated  by  the 
standards  propoeed  by  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  on  October  25,  1963,  pursuant  to  title 
29,  nnlted  SUtee  Code,  paragraph  22.  con- 
cerning union  apprenticeship  programs. 
These  standards  require.  "The  selection  of 
apprentices  on  the  basis  of  qualifications 
alone  •  •  •  unless  the  selections  otherwise 
made  would  themselves  demonstrate  that 
there  is  equality  of  opportvmity,"  and  "the 
taking  of  whatever  steps  are  necessary.  In 
acting  upon  application  lists  developed  prior 
to  this  time,  to  remove  the  effects  of  previous 
practices  under  which  discriminatory  p>at- 
tems  of  employment  may  have  resulted." 
This  constitutes  discrimination  in  reverse. 

It  is.  in  the  most  literaa  sense,  revoluUon- 
ary,  destructive  of  the  very  essence  of  life 
as  It  has  been  lived  in  this  coimtry  since 
the  adoption  of  our  Ck^nstitution.  Because 
this  is  true,  the  minority  members  of  this 
conunittee  believe  it  wise  to  demonstrate,  by 
esample.  the  effects  of  this  legislation  on 
people:  to  demonstrate,  by  example,  the 
meaning  of  lost  liberty;  to  demonstrate  by 
example,  the  power  In  this  bill  to  completely 
dominate  the  lives  of  even  the  least  of  us. 
To  this  end.  there  follow  eight  examples 
of  the  effect  of  the  bill  upon  persons  covered 
by  the  act.  There  might  be  offered  Innu- 
merable examples,  because  this  bill  encom- 
passes directly  or  Indirectly  nearly  every  adult 
American. 

FAXMXRS 

For  more  than  30  years,  the  American 
farmer  has  been  under  Federal  regulation  In 
many  programs  Involving  financial  aid. 
Whether  these  regulations  have  served  him 
well  or  poOTly  is  a  matter  of  divided  opinion. 
In  any  event,  regulation  per  se  Is  nothing 
new  to  the  farmer.  But  this  Is  a  different 
kind  of  control.  It  Is  not  related  to  the 
purpoees  for  which  the  aid  was  rendered. 

If  this  bill  Is  enacted  the  farmer  f  regard- 
less of  the  number  of  his  employees)  would 
be  required  to  hire  people  of  all  races  and 
religions,  without  jnreference  for  any  race 
or  any  reIlgl<Mi.  If  experience  has  taught 
the  farmer  a  member  of  one  race  Is  less 
reliable  than  a  member  of  another  race,  does 
less  for  his  pay,  he  wUl  no  longer  be  allowed 
to  hire  those  he  prefers  for  this  reason.  If 
he  Is  of  the  belief  that  members  of  one  race 
are  more  prone  to  accident,  less  trustworthy, 
more  neglectful  of  duties,  are.  In  short,  less 
desirable  employees  than  those  of  another 
race,  he  will  no  longer  be  allowed  to  exercise 


his  independent  Judgment.  Under  tha 
power  conferred  by  this  bill,  he  must  hlra 
according  to  race,  he  must  racially  balance 
those  who  work  for  him  or  be  In  violation 
of  Federal  law. 

The  penalty  for  such  violations  can  maan 
being  excluded  from  every  direct  and  Indi- 
rect Federal  benefit.  It  can  mean  the  call- 
ing of  his  bank  loans,  being  shut  off  by 
blacklisting  from  the  agenciea  of  Govern- 
ment that  recruit  labor,  the  right  to  pur- 
chase supplies  from  farmer-associated  btMl- 
nssses  which  may.  themselves,  be  dependent 
In  one  degree  or  another  on  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance.  In  short,  he  wUl  become  • 
pariah,  an  outcast.  He  will  employ  those 
people  a  Federal  inspector  says  he  shall  em- 
ploy or  his  farm  will  be  deprived  of  every 
vestige  of  Federal  "aid,"  without  which  no 
farm,  today,  can  successfully  operate. 

The  agencies  required  to  police  farmers, 
under  the  directions  of  the  Attorney  General 
and  the  Commission  on  Civil  Rights,  are  all 
Banks  for  Cooperatives  and  Federal  Land 
Banks.  f^Bderal  Intermediate  Credit  Banks. 
Production  Credit  Associations,  the  Agricul- 
tural StabUlzatlon  and  Conservation  Serv- 
ice, the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Crop  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Agricultxiral  Marketing  Service,  the  Farmers' 
Home  Administration,  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service,  and  all  other  agencies  or  depart- 
menU  having  to  do  with  Federal  financial 
assistance  in  the  field  of  agriculture. 

ROMEOWKXKS 

The  right  of  homeowners  In  the  United 
States  to  freely  b\illd,  occupy,  rent,  lease  and 
sell  their  homes  wUl  be  destroyed  by  this 
bill.  TlUe  VI  will  be  construed  by  the  ad- 
ministration to  cover  "land  to  be  developed 
for  residential  use"  and  "the  sale.  leasing, 
rental,  or  other  disposition  of  residential 
property  and  related  facilities  •  •  •  or  the 
occupancy  thereof,"  whenever  there  Is  In- 
volved FHA  or  GI  financing,  financing  by  a 
national  bank  or  any  bank  or  savings  and 
loan  association  covered  by  the  FDIC  or  any 
other  type  of  Federal  financial  support. 

Federal  personnel  (not  the  homeowner  or 
his  wife)  will  make  decisions  as  to  the  per- 
sonnel building  the  home,  the  renting  of  a 
single  room  or  several  rooms,  the  rental,  leas^ 
ing  or  sale  of  the  home,  where  race,  color  or 
national  origin  is  concerned.  They  will  also 
dicUte  the  acUons  of  realtors,  developers, 
attorneys  and  the  lending  Institutions. 

What  of  the  right  of  property?  What  If 
the  person  seeking  to  rent  a  room  which 
has  been  advertised  for  rent,  or  to  lease  the 
home  for  a  limited  period,  or  to  buy  the 
home,  U  not.  In  the  eyes  of  the  homeowner, 
trustworthy  or  desirable  for  a  number  of 
reasons?  If  race,  color  or  national  origin 
Is  involved,  the  Federal  Inspector  (not  the 
homeowner  or  his  wife)  makes  the  decision. 
The  alternative — foreclosure,  blacklisting, 
cancellation  of  any  Federal  benefits  under 
any  program. 

Already,  without  any  legislative  authority 
whatsoever,  the  President  has  Issued  Execu- 
tive Order  11063  dated  November  20,  1962, 
purporting  to  pull  all  of  the  above  into  effect 
concerning  an  estimated  30  percent  of  the 
home  building  in  the  United  States.  This 
has  been  done  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Con- 
gress, on  six  different  occasions,  defeated 
amendments  to  then  pending  hoiising  acta 
granting  the  President  authority  to  so  act. 
If  this  bill  is  passed.  It  will  validate  such 
order  and  give  the  President  carte  blanche 
to  subject  every  such  homeovmer  to  Federal 
control.  The  above  quotaUons  are  from  said 
Executive  order. 

BaITKS  AMD  BANKSaS 

A  dispassionate  study  of  the  power  granted 
in  this  bill  win  convince  anyone  no  bank 
could  operate  under  Its  provisions  without 
undue  hardship. 


If  a  bank  under  this  bill  were  to  deny 
employment,  a  loan,  a  line  of  credit  or  a  sales 
contract  to  a  person,  it  would  have  to  prove 
Its  decision  was  based  on  facU  that  did  not 
in  any  way.  discriminate  against  the  re- 
jected applicant  because  of  his  race.  Among 
the  penalties  that  could  be  imposed  on  the 
bank  would  be  the  cancellation  of  the  bank's 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance.  Its  right  to  han- 
dle OI.  FHA  and  other  Government-Insured 
money.  The  power  granted  In  the  bill  goes 
fvirther.  If  a  depositor,  a  small  business- 
man, for  Instance,  has  been  held  in  violation 
of  the  Federal  civil  rights  law,  under  the 
provisions  of  this  bill  the  bank  can  be 
ordered  to  cease  doing  business  with  the  cul- 
prit. This  applies  to  depositors  as  well  aa 
borrowers. 

If  the  bank  extends  a  line  of  credit  to  fi- 
nance construction  of  an  apartment  house 
and  a  tenant  should  be  denied  the  privilege 
of  leasing  one  of  the  apartments  because  his 
credit  or  character.  In  the  opinion  of  the 
management,  would  make  him  an  undesir- 
able tenant,  yet.  if  the  Federal  Inspector 
decided  this  amounted  to  dlBcrlmlnatlon.  the 
FHA  or  the  FNMA  guarantee  could  be  can- 
celed. 

Among  the  agencies  reqxiired  to  police 
banks  and  bankers,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Attorney  General  and  the  Commission  on 
Civil  Rights,  are  all  national  banks,  the 
Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation,  the 
Federal  Reserve  System. 

Among  the  institutions  and  agencies  which 
would  be  required  to  conform  to  the  act  and 
police  business  and  professional  establish- 
ments are  all  banks,  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tion and  other  financial  Institutions  served 
by  the  FDIC  or  the  Federal  Reserve  System. 
the  agencies  administering  OI,  FHA,  FNMA. 
8BA.  and  all  other  loans  and  programs  In- 
volving Federal  financial  assistance.  With- 
drawal of  protection  or  credit,  foreclosure  of 
loans,  blacklisting  and  similar  sanctions  may 
be  expected. 

LABOR  TTNTONS  AND  UXMBESS 

To  millions  of  working  men  and  women, 
their  union  membership  is  the  most  valuable 
asset  they  own.  It  is  designed  to  Insure  Job 
secxirlty  and  a  rate  of  pay  higher  than  they 
otherwise  would  receive.  As  none  knows 
better  than  the  union  member,  hlnxself ,  these 
two  benefits  are  dependent  upon  the  system 
of  seniority  the  unions  have  followed  since 
their  inception.  Seniority  Is  the  base  upon 
which  vmionlsm  Is  founded.  Without  its 
system  of  seniority,  a  union  would  lose  one 
of  its  greatest  values  to  Its  members. 

The  provisions  of  this  act  grant  the  power 
to  destroy  union  seniority.  The  action  of  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  already  mentioned  is 
merely  the  beginning.  If  this  legislation  la 
adopted.  With  the  full  sUtutory  powers 
granted  by  this  bill,  the  extent  of  actions 
which  would  be  taken  to  destroy  the  senior- 
ity system  Is  luiknown  and  unknowable. 

To  disturb  this  traditional  practice  Is  to 
destroy  a  vital  part  of  unionism.  Under  the 
power  granted  in  this  bill.  If  a  carpenter's 
hiring  hall,  say,  had  20  men  awaiting  call, 
the  first  10  in  seniority  being  white  carpen- 
ters, the  union  could  be  forced  to  pass  them 
over  in  favor  of  carpenters  beneath  them  In 
seniority,  but  of  the  stipulated  race.  And  if 
the  union  roster  did  not  contain  the  names 
of  the  carpenters  of  the  race  needed  to 
"racially  balance"  the  Job,  the  union  agent 
must,  then,  go  Into  the  street  and  recruit 
members  of  the  stipulated  race  In  sufficient 
number  to  comply  with  Federal  orders,  else 
hU  local  would  be  in  violation  of  Federal 
law. 

Neither  competence  nor  experience  Is  the 
key  for  employment  under  this  bill.  Race  is 
the  principal,  first,  criterion. 

Penalty  for  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
this  bill  has  no  defined  Umlts;  the  President 
"is  authorized  to  take  such  action  as  may  be 
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appropriate*  There  are  specific  penalties 
which,  in  addition  to  others,  may  be  applied. 
Unions  held  in  violation  of  this  bill  may  lose 
their  rights  and  benefits  under  such  labor 
statutes  as  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Act,  the  Railway  Labor  Act,  the  Davis-Bacon 
Act,  the  Walsh-Healey  Act,  and  other  legisla- 
tion beneficial  to  labor.  Representation 
rights  and  exclusive  bargaining  privileges 
could  be  canceled.  Unions  could  be  denied 
access  to  NLRB  or  NaUonal  Mediation  Board 
procedures. 

Moreover,  this  bill  affects  unions  from  the 
other  end,  that  of  the  employer,  since  the  law 
applies  to  the  employer,  as  well.  It  extends 
to  railroads,  motor  carriers,  airlines,  steam- 
ship companies,  handling  mail  or  other  gov- 
ernment shipments,  enterprises  receiving 
loans  from  the  Small  Business  Administra- 
tion, construction  contractors  financed 
through  FHA  or  OI  home-loan  insurance,  the 
rural  electrification  program  and  practically 
all  others. 

Consequently,  however,  meticulous  a  local 
union  may  be  as  pertains  to  its  racial  prac- 
tices, If  a  contractor,  for  example,  has  been 
adjudged  g\iilty  of  discrimination  and  must, 
therefore,  hire  100  or  1,000  workers  of  a  given 
race — In  preference  to  all  others — before  his 
Job  becomes  "racially  balanced,"  It  means 
the  local  which  supplies  his  labor  can  send 
him  only  union  members  of  that  particular 
race — and  the  members  of  other  races  will  sit 
until  that  number  has  been  employed.  If  the 
union  does  not  have  among  its  membership 
the  number  required.  It  must  recruit  mem- 
bership of  that  race  to  supply  the  contrac- 
tor's needs.  This  is  a  specific  Instance  of  the 
Federal  Government  interfering  In  the  con- 
tract rights  of  unions  and  employers. 

By  threat  of  contract  cancellation  and 
blacklisting,  contractors  could  be  forced  to 
actively  recruit  Negro  employees  and  up- 
grade them  Into  skilled  classifications,  al- 
though this  would  displace  union  mechanics 
in  the  skilled  trades.  Where  skilled  Negro 
tradesmen  were  not  available  from  union 
soiu-ces,  the  agency  could  direct  that  they  be 
recruited  from  non-union  'sources,  notwith- 
standing existing  imion  shop  of  exclusive 
referral  agreements. 

INDIVIOUALS  AT  WOBK 

Union  members  are  not  the  only  working 
people  affected  by  this  bill.  All  employees 
of  private  industry  and  under  Federal  civil 
srvice  will  be  affected.  Assume  that  an  Indi- 
.vldual,  not  a  union  member,  is  employed  by 
a  corporation  which  has  more  than  25  people 
on  its  pasn-oll  or  that  a  smaller  corporation 
which  has  a  SBA,  FHA,  or  other  federally  sup- 
ported loan  or  contract;  that  his  firm.  In  his 
Job  classification,  historically  has  employed 
people  only  of  his  particular  race,  whatever 
that  race  may  be,  and  that  a  demand  is  made 
that  his  firm  abide  by  a  Federal  regulation 
requiring  racial  balance.  To  balance  his  de- 
partment, racially,  somebody  has  to  ao 
Who?  *  ■ 

Assume  two  women  of  separate  races  apply 
to  that  firm  for  the  position  of  stenographer; 
further  assxune  that  the  employer  prefers 
one  above  the  other,  for  some  indefinable 
reason,  whether  personality,  superior  alert- 
ness. Intelligence,  work  history,  general  neat- 
ness, or  perhaps  the  employer  has  learned 
good  things  about  the  character  of  one  and 
derogatory  things  about  the  character  of 
the  other.  If  his  firm  Is  not  "racially  bal- 
anced," under  such  regulation  he  has  no 
choice,  he  must  employ  the  person  of  that 
race  which,  by  ratio.  Is  next  up,  even  though 
he  Is  certain  In  his  own  mind  the  other 
woman  would  be  a  superior  employee. 

That  such  mandatory  provisions  of  law 
approach  the  ludicrous  should  be  apparent. 
That  this  Is,  In  faot,  a  not  too  subtle  system 
of  racism  in  reverse  cannot  be  suocessfullv 
denied. 


HOTKLS,   BBBTAUBAMTS,    ANO    THBATRS 

Places  of  public  accommodation  do  not 
cater  by  custom  to  one  race  In  preference  to 
another  solely  from  proprietary  preference. 
People  are  In  business  to  make  money  and 
In  certain  areas  they  have  learned,  or  have 
reason  to  believe,  it  is  more  profitable  to  serve 
one  race  or  another.  In  other  areas,  proprie- 
tors have  learned  it  Is  more  profitable  to 
serve  all  races  indiscriminately.  A  hoet  fol- 
lows the  customs  of  his  conununity,  else  he 
suffers  economically. 

To  force  him  to  abandon  his  practice,  to 
run  counter  to  prevailing  opinion,  is  to  In- 
jure his  business  and  his  property.  He  does 
not,  and  he  cannot,  set  custom.  He  follows 
it  or  suffers. 

Under  the  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  pro- 
prietor's right  to  decide  whom  he  will  or 
will  not  serve,  as  that  decision  pertains  to 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  <»1gln.  Is 
strlpp>ed  from  him.  Moreover,  if  a  cxistomer 
proves  objectionable,  the  owner  can  have 
him  removed  from  his  premises  only  at 
peril  of  being  in  violation  of  the  race  laws. 
For,  xmder  this  act.  the  proprietor,  if  chal- 
lenged, must  prove  he  did  not  remove  the 
objectionable  customer  because  of  his  race, 
but  because  of  some  other  reason.  Which 
is  a  perversion  of  the  basic  principles  of  ovir 
law. 

But  a  proprietor's  trials  as  they  pertain 
to  customers  are  only  the  beginning  of  the 
problems  which  will  be  engendered  if  this 
bill  becomes  effective.  His  problems  with 
employment  of  personnel  may  well  go  far 
beyond  anything  heretofore  confronting  the 
businessman. 

How  can  a  restaiirant  operate  successfully 
if  its  owner  is  not  given  freedom  of  choice  in 
selection  of  waiters,  chefs  and  cashiers?  Al- 
though a  restaurant  serves,  and  advertises  as 
Ite  specialty,  genuine  Southern  dishes,  un- 
der this  bill  the  owner  could  not  hire  only 
Negro  chefs.  He  could  not,  even  though  the 
success  of  his  business  depended  on  such 
chefs;  even  though  his  patronage  was  built 
upon  the  belief  the  food  was  being  prepared 
by  Negro  chefs  whose  culinary  art  with 
"Southern"  specialties  is  world  renewed.  He 
could  be  forced  to  hire  in  a  "racially  bal- 
anced" manner — so  long  as  the  potential 
employee  had  a  modicum  of  skill— else  be  in 
violation  of  law.  And  a  modicum  of  skill, 
it  need  not  be  added.  Is  insufficient  to  at- 
tract clientele  to  a  restaurant  whose  reputa- 
tion is  built  upon  the  culinary  art  of  South- 
ern Negro  chefs.  The  same  conditions  would 
prevail  in  the  case  of  restaurants  si}ecializ- 
ing  in  French,  Italian,  German  or  other  na- 
tional cuisines. 

THE    PRESS 

Race,  as  the  first  criterion  of  employment, 
applies  to  newspapers,  periodicals,  radio  and 
television  under  this  bill,  as  well  as  to  other 
elements  of  our  commerce.  If  a  Job  appli- 
cant can  "write"  and  there  is  an  opening  and 
If  he  is  of  the  race  called  for  to  balance 
the  makeup  of  the  staff,  that  person  must  be 
employed  in  preference  to  someone  of  an- 
other race. 

What  such  employment  would  do  to  the 
character  of  the  paper  or  program  is  quite 
apparent  to  those  who  earn  their  living  in 
the  world  of  mass  media.  Yet  that  Is  the 
sense  of  this  bill.  The  bill  grants  the  power 
to  make  It  mandatory  that  the  staff  of  a 
newspaper  be  thoroughly  integrated,  racial- 
ly and  religiously,  else  the  owners  are  In 
violation  of  Federal  law. 

If  the  owners  of  a  television  station  prefer 
an  announcer  of  a  certain  race  to  enunciate 
its  commercials,  it  is  denied  that  choice. 
Announcers  must  be  racially  balanced  across 
the  board  as  well  as  commentators,  actors, 
and  supporting  staff  despite  the  fact  the 
use    of    members    of    a    certain    race    may. 


demonstrably,  eause  a  loss  of  btulncas   to 
both  station  and  sponsor. 

Even  so,  this  destruction  of  the  right  of 
free  choice,  serious  as  it  Is,  Is  not  the  most 
fearsome  feature  of  this  bill  as  It  applies  to 
the  "press." 

Title  n,  section  208,  says:  "No  person 
shaU  •  •  •  Incite  or  aid  or  abet  any  person 
to  do  any  of  the  foregoing";  i.e.,  deny  or  at- 
tempt to  deny  any  person  any  right  or  priv- 
ilege described  in  the  title. 

Read  that  language  as  you  will,  in  simple 
terms  it  means  that  no  editor  would  dare 
editorialize  in  opposition  to  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  If  it  becomes  Uw. 

If  a  citizen  takes  a  position  in  direct  op- 
position to  some  provision  of  this  bill  and 
a  newspaper  writes  an  editorial  in  support 
of  that  position.  Indeed,  urges  others  to  take 
similar  stands,  is  that  newspaper  inciting, 
or  aiding,  or  abetting?    It  would  seem  so. 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this:  If  a  person 
stands  In  a  public  square  or  before  a  civic 
club  and  advocates  that  segregation  is  best 
for  either  race — and  his  stand  was  sup- 
ported by  a  newspaper  editorial — both  would 
be  In  violation  of  Federal  law  and  both 
would  be  subject  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment. Under  such  a  circumstance,  what 
becomes  of  the  right  of  free  speech?  Or 
freedom  of  the  press? 

TEACHERS  ANO  SCHOOLS 

The  proposed  legislation  ultimately  would 
result  In  total  Federal  control  of  the  educa- 
tion processes  In  the  United  States. 

Under  provisions  of  this  bill,  the  President 
and  his  appointees  in  Federal  agencies  would 
have  the  right  to  dictate  pupil  assignments 
In  local  schools,  approve  the  facility,  censor 
textbooks  and  change  study  oovirses.  The 
alternative  would  be  the  loss  of  all  Federal 
aid.  The  child  who  is  given  lunch  through 
Federal  grant  must  also  study  a  federally 
approved  curriculum.  Under  this  bill,  if  the 
President  or  his  apix>intee8  find  a  social 
studies  textbook  to  differ  from  their  beliefs 
in  matters  of  race.  Federal  aid  coiild  be 
withdrawn  from  the  school  making  use  of 
the  textbook.  This  applies  to  every  school, 
public  or  private,  benefiting  from  programs 
Involving  Federal  aid. 

Teachers  and  professors  In  such  schools 
and  colleges  could  not  present  conclusions 
honestly  arrived  at,  unless  their  conclusions 
conform  with  the  Federal  racial  policies  then 
current. 

The  power  contained  in  this  bill  to  cut  off 
Federal  funds  is  not  merely  a  negative  power. 
Those  who  have  already  accepted  Federal 
funds  can  be  compelled,  in  various  Instances, 
by  foreclosure.  Injunction  and  blacklisting, 
to  meet  the  current  Federal  standards. 

The  bill  gives  the  Attorney  General  the 
power  to  institute  school  integration  suits, 
not  only  against  Individuals  but  against 
States  and  local  governments  as  well.  This 
action  gives  to  one  man  a  power  which  has 
never  before  existed;  previously  the  Attorney 
General  could  only  intervene  in  private  suits. 
This  new  power,  needless  to  add.  can  affect 
the  rights  of  local  school  boards  where  no 
pcu-ents  or  pupils  have  filed  any  suits.  Un- 
der this  power  the  defendants  could  be  de- 
prived of  the  right  of  trial  by  Jxiry.  In  any 
contempt  actions  arising  out  of  U.S.  suits, 
local  school  officials  would  be  tried  by  the 
very  Judge  whose  order  was  allegedly  dis- 
obeyed. 


PORK  BARREL 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.    Mr.  President, 
recently,  and  at  other  times  in  the  past, 
I  have  been  happy  to  support  needed 
public  works  programs. 
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Many  citizens,  upon  reflkbng  the  attack 
In  Life  magazine  on  Federal  public  works 
projects — citizens  who.  by  the  way,  are 
not  fiilly.  adequately,  or  properly  in- 
formed— write  their  Senators  voicing 
Indignation  over  the  millions  of  dollars 
spent  for  projects  in  Oklahoma  and  in 
other  Western  States,  practically  all  of 
which  were  authorized  during  the  Elsen- 
hower administration.  They  write  de- 
nouncing recent  legislation  which  was 
passed  by  an  overwhelming  vote  in  the 
Senate,  for  necessary  public  works 
projects. 

There  is  no  cause  for  any  attack  on 
many  of  these  projects  in  Life  magazine 
or  anywhere  else.  Life  magazine  itself 
is  the  recipient  of  a  huge  subsidy  from 
our  Government.  In  respect  to  mail  costs, 
yet  It  denoxmces  some  of  these  projects 
as  "pork  barrel"  expenditures.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  magazine  is  not  a  very 
good  source  for  complaint. 

The  historic  fact  Is  that  President 
Oeorge  Washington  could  be  called 
father  of  the  "pork  barrel"  In  addition 
to  Father  of  His  Country.  The  first  pub- 
lic works  biU  signed  by  President  Wash- 
ington provided  an  appropriation  for  a 
Federal  road  from  the  East  to  Ohio,  Indi- 
£ma,  and  Illinois,  "to  open  up  the  western 
country."  The  Federal  surveys  in  Presi- 
dent Washington's  administration  re- 
sulted in  land  grants,  opening  up  the 
then  "western  country" — Kentucky. 
Ohio,  and  Indiana — to  migration  from 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  and  other 
Eastern  States.  Federal  surveys  and 
land  grants  later  made  possible  rail- 
roads to  the  west  coast.  All  this  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  wealth  of  our 
Natl(m.  as  the  West  became  an  economi- 
cally productive  area. 

Regarding  the  comment  in  Life  maga- 
zine on  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority, 
the  fact  is  that  the  TVA  has  Increased 
Federal  revenues. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiB- 
icoFF  in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I  may 
proceed  for  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
increased  Income  taxes  due  to  the  TVA 
and  the  vast  electric  power  generated 
have  resulted  in  such  Increased  employ- 
ment that  the  Increased  income  taxes 
paid  in  that  area  far  exceed  all  expend! - 
t\ires  of  the  Federal  Government  for  ap- 
propriations for  the  TVA.  In  fact,  each 
year  people  living  in  the  Tennessee  Val- 
ley pay  in  increased  Federal  income 
taxes  more  than  the  total  appropriations 
for  the  TVA  frwn  1935  to  1964—29  years. 

It  is  a  happy  personal  recollection 
that,  as  Representative  at  Large  repre- 
senting the  State  of  Ohio  during  8  years. 
I  supported  every  appropriation  for  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  obvious  to  anyone 
who  has  made  research  on  the  subject 
that  the  Life  magazine  article  was  poor- 
ly researched,  unjustified,  and  imwar- 
ranted. 


STOCK  OPTION  FOR  OAF  EM- 
PLOYEES PROPOSED 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
Government's  continued  ownership  and 
operation  of  the  huge  General  Aniline  k 
Film  Corp.  is  causing  much  concern. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  Is 
how  the  Department  of  Justice  will  dis- 
pose of  Its  World  War  n  vested  stock  in 
this  giant  enterprise. 

This  is  an  extremely  important  subject, 
since  General  Aniline  t  Film  Corp.  is  a 
vital  part  of  the  economy  of  the  com- 
mimltles  in  which  it  now  operates.  Cer- 
tainly it  cannot  be  disposed  of  in  a  man- 
ner which  fails  to  consider  the  welfare  of 
its  employees  and  the  related  Interests  in 
the  area  in  which  it  is  now  located. 
Every  step  must  be  taken  to  make  cer- 
tain that  this  important  company  will 
not  be  dismembered  or  relocated  after  it 
Is  sold. 

The  Department  of  Justice  announced 
some  time  ago  that  an  advisory  commit- 
tee would  be  appointed  to  recommend 
the  conditions  of  the  company's  sale  to 
private  enterprise.  However,  the  Gov- 
ernment's timetable  has  not  been  met 
and  a  consent  decree  allowing  the  sale 
has  yet  to  be  approved.  While  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  has  made  it  clear 
that  it  favors  a  sale  to  private  enterprise, 
and  has  backed  the  legislation  which  I 
proposed  in  that  regard,  the  confusion 
and  delay  in  dealing  with  this  problem 
has  raised  many  uncertainties  and  Is 
most  unfortunate. 

Some  time  ago.  following  a  suggestion 
by  Mr.  William  Tyne.  of  Binghamton. 
a  trustee  of  the  local  306  of  the  Inter- 
national Chemical  Workers  Union.  I 
asked  the  Department  to  consider  a  pro- 
posal under  which  employees  of  the  com- 
pany would  be  given  a  preference  in  the 
purchase  of  a  portion  of  the  shares  of 
the  company.  This  would  serve  to  xll- 
versify  ownership  in  the  company,  espe- 
cially on  a  local  community  basis,  and  to 
impress  upon  any  new  management  the 
welfare  of  the  company's  long-time  em- 
ployees. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  report  that  the 
Department  is  giving  this  proposal  seri- 
ous consideration.  While  the  details 
cannot  be  determined  until  after  a  con- 
sent decree  is  approved  for  the  sale  of 
the  company,  it  is  my  information  that 
this  proposal  is  already  under  study  by 
the  Department  and  company  ofiBcials. 

Personally,  I  carmot  think  of  a  better 
plan  for  keeping  General  Aniline  Si  Film 
Corp.  in  operation  at  its  present  loca- 
tions and  discouraging  moves  such  as 
the  present  management's  proposed 
transfer  of  the  executive  ofiBce  of  some  of 
General  Aniline  ft  Film  Corp.'s  divisions 
out  of  the  triple  cities  area. 

This  is  a  typical  example  of  how  in- 
dividuals in  our  free  Government  and 
free  society  often  have  an  important  Im- 
pact on  what  is  done  by  Government.  I 
conunend  Mr.  Tyne  for  his  excellent  sug- 
gestion, and  I  Intend  to  continue  to  do 
everything  possible  to  make  certain  that 
General  Aniline  ft  Film  Corp.'s  loyal  em- 
ployees get  a  fair  deal  in  any  future  ne- 
gotiations involving  the  f\Uure  owner- 
ship of  this  enterprise. 


SENATOR  MANSFn3J)'S  EULOGY  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  AMONG 
THE  GREIATEST 

Mr.  YARBOROUOH.     Mr.  President, 

the  eulogy  to  President  Kennedy  by  the 
distinguished  majority  leader.  Senator 
MncK  MANSfiBLD,  has  been  republished 
in  full  in  the  Monday,  December  2,  1963, 
edition  of  the  Houston  Post. 

The  Post  in  an  article  by  Felton  West, 
described  the  eulogy  as  one  of  the  most 
touching  pieces  of  oratory  in  American 
history.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  article  captioned  "Senator  Mans- 
FiiLD's  Eulogy  Among  the  Greatest"  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rzcord, 
as  follows : 

SXNATOS     MANSriKU>'S     SULOCT      AMONO     THK 
GUUTXST 

(By  Felton  West) 

Washington. — Senator  Mnu  Manstuld, 
Democrat,  of  Montana,  the  Senate  majority 
leader,  haa  not  been  particularly  famous  as 
an  orator.  But  in  the  eyes  of  Waahln^o- 
nlans  he  established  himself  as  one  of  the 
great  ones  on  Sunday.  November  24,  with  a 
single  deliverance. 

His  eulogy  of  the  assassinated  President. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  the  President's 
body  was  placed  in  the  Capitol  Rotunda  to 
lie  in  state  for  a  day,  was  so  touching  and 
heart-rending  It  may  well  receive  frequent 
reprinting  In  history  books  and  other  litera- 
ture. 

Had  Mr.  Kennedy's  alleged  assassin  not 
been  assassinated  himself  on  that  very  day. 
before  the  eyes  of  millions  watching  on  tele- 
vision. Senator  Mansfikld's  tribute  to  his 
fallen  leader  undoubtedly  would  have  re- 
ceived far  greater  prominence  In  the  new* 
that  day. 

You  probably  remember  that  it  contained 
a  recurring  reference  to  the  fact  that  when 
the  President  died.  Us  wife,  Jacqueline, 
kissed  his  lifeless  lips  and  took  off  her  ring 
and  put  It  In  his  hand. 

Some  parts  of  the  eulogy  have  no  doubt 
been  heard  or  read  by  most  Americans  old 
enough  to  read.  Parts  of  it  were  quoted 
In  this  newspaper  last  Monday.  But  the 
entire  text  was  not  because  of  the  great 
voliune  of  news  that  day  about  the  second 
killing  at  Dallas  and  the  events  in  Wash- 
ington leading  up  to  the  President's  burlaL 

For  those  who  did  not  hear  or  see  It  all 

and  those  who  wish  to  save  one  of  the  most 
touching  pieces  of  oratory  in  American  his- 
tory—we  publish  here  the  entire  tribute: 

"There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  In  a  mo- 
ment, It  was  no  more.  And,  so,  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  In  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  wit  in  a  man  neither  young 
nor  old,  but  a  wit  full  of  an  old  man's  wis- 
dom and  a  child's  wisdom,  and.  then.  In  a 
moment.  It  was  no  more.  And  so  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  in  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  man  marked  with  the  scars 
of  his  love  of  country,  a  body  active  with  the 
surge  of  a  life  far.  far  from  spent  and.  in  a 
moodent.  It  was  no  mora.  And  so  she  took 
a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  in  his 
hands. 

"There  was  a  father  with  a  little  boy. 
a  lltUe  girl,  and  a  joy  of  each  In  the  other. 
In  a  moment  It  was  no  more,  and  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It  in 
his  hands. 

"There  was  a  husband  who  asked  mxich 
and  gave  much,  and.  out  ot  the  giving  and 
the  asking,  wove  with  a  woman  what  could 
not  be  broken  In  life,  and.  In  a  moment,  it 
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was  no  more."  And  w>  she  took  a  ring  from 
her  finger  and  placed  It  In  his  hands,  and 
kissed  him  and  closed  the  lid  of  a  coffin. 

'A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  mo- 
ment. Yet.  In  death  he  gave  of  himself  to 
us.  He  gave  us  a  good  heart  from  which 
a  great  leadership  emeo^ed.  He  gave  va  of 
a  kindness  and  a  strength  fused  Into  human 
courage  to  seek  peace  without  fear. 

"He  gave  us  of  his  love  that  we.  too.  In 
turn,  might  give.  He  gave  that  we  might 
give  of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to  one 
another  until  there  would  be  no  room,  no 
room  at  all,  for  the  bigotry,  the  hatred,  prej- 
udice, and  the  arrogance  which  converged 
in  that  moment  of  horror  to  strike  him 
down. 

"In  leaving  u»— these  gifts,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  President  of  the  United  States 
leaves  with  ua.  Will  we  take  them,  Mr 
Prealdent?  WUl  we  hSTe.  now,  the  sense 
and  the  reaponrtbllity  and  the  courage  to 
take  themT 

"I  pray  to  Ood  that  we  shaU.  and  under 
Ciod  we  win." 
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EQUAIJTY.  PAIRPLAY.  AND  JUS- 
TICK-.ADDRB8S  BY  SENATOR 
FONG  11 

Mr.KUCHEL.  Mr. 'president,  on  Sep- 
tember 27.  our  able  colleague.  Senator 
HniAM  L.  Pong,  delivered  a  noteworthy 
address  on  civil  rights  and  civil  liberties 
before  a  convention  of  delegates  to  the 
International  Longshoremen's  and 
Warehousemen's  Uniop  Local  142  In 
Honolulu.  [i 

This  speech— which'  Is  aptly  entitled 
"The  March  Toward  Equality,  Falrplay. 
and  Justice"— Is  of  particular  Impor- 
tance and  historic  significance  because  of 
the  national  and.  Indeed.  International 
stature  of  my  good  friend  and  cur  dis- 
tinguished colleague.  Hiram  Fong. 

No  Senator  is  more  highly  respected 
and  esteemed  by  his  fellow  Senators  as 
a  warm  and  gifted  leader  of  men.  When 
he  speaks,  as  he  so  often  does  (m  Issues 
of  great  social  Importance,  he  speaks 
clearly  and  with  reason. 

Across  the  Nation  and  around  the 
world.  Senator  Fomc's  leadership  in 
championing  the  rights  of  the  common 
man  is  well  known.  In  the  field  of  civil 
rights  and  civil  liberties,  his  efforts  have 
been  constant,  determined,  tmd  unyield- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  these  are  critical  times 
As  Senator  Pong  notes: 


letter  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

iNTtaWATlONAL  LONCSROKSMKN'S 

&  WARIMOnsiMat'B  UlflOW 

HoTiolulu,  Hawaii,  November  27. 1963 
Hon.  Hiram  L.  Fono, 
New  Senate  Office  BuUding, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea«  S«atob  Fowo:  I  am  sending  you  a 
•tenographlc  transcript  of  the  excellent  and 
memorable  talk  you  gave  to  the  sixth  bi- 
ennial convention  of  ILWTT  Local  143 

Many  delegates  told  me  how  much  they 
appreciated  your  forthright  eipreeslons  for 
civU  rights  and  clvU  liberties  and  said  that 
they  wanted  to  see  the  text  of  your  talk  In 
print.    The    officers    of    the    local    feel    the 

give  It  a  wide  circulation. 

Again,  warm  thanks  and  aloha  for  your 
part  In  ovu-  convention. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Newton  MrrAcr, 
Secretary-TTeaaurer. 


The  common  man.  In  his  great  march  to- 
ward ©quality,  dignity,  juatlce.  and  r«sp©ct. 
has  been  In  the  forefront  of  sweeping  eco- 
nomic and  political  revolutions  the  world 
over.   Oiu-  own  Nation — 

He  rightly  points  out-1 
has  been  swept  along  by  the  force  of  this 
movement  for  equal  status,  and  today  we  are 
wltnesfilng  an  upheaval  of  proifound  propor- 
tions In  America.  ' ' 


Viewed  in  these  contexts.  Senator 
PoNcs  speech  takes  on  a  special  and 
unique  relevance  for  our  time. 

I  have  before  me  a  copy  of  the  text  of 
Senator  Fongs  address.  "The  March  To- 
ward Equality,  Falrplay,  and  Justice " 
together  with  a  covering  letter  from  Mr 
Newton  Miyagl,  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  ILWU  Local  142.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  texts  of  the  speech  and 
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Thx    MAxca    TowA«B    Bquautt,    Pairplat. 

,J.  ^  ^^T  happy  to  be  here  with  aU  of 
you  today,  it  is  an  honor,  a  pleasure  and 
a  privilege  to  participate  in  this  sixth  bien- 
nial convention  of  the  ILWU  Local  142 

In  my  long  association  with  you  and  your 
officers.  I  have  come  to  know  how  success- 
fully and  actively  you  havj  carried  on  your 
union  negotiations  and  activities  for  the 
benefit  and  welfare  of  your  member,  and 

il^  V^  ^^^^  ****"  **"8***  "^^r  by  80  many 
IrS?  f*ir°^P*  °''*"****  °'  «»ugar.  pineapple 
f,«?J^!?'°'^'^  *°  organl«  them  as  ILWU 
^,?'^^''''^  ^^^  ^'«»^  ^^  ttey  hold 
your  offloers  and  members.  Bmployen  who 
have   dealt   with    your   officer,    and   leaders 

^^Z"  •*P'^*»«»  ^  »«  that  you  are  a  respon- 
sible and  matured  union. 

I  am  also  keenly  aware  that  aside  from 
your  prtmary  purpose  of  unionism  for  which 
you  were  organized,  you  take  great  pride  and 
^Jf'Z.'^"^®  participation  In^the  manifold 
activities  of  our  community.  I  am  also 
deeply  aware  that  you  have  been  long  in  the 
forefront  carrying  forward  the  fight  to 
acWeve  equal  rights  for  all  Americans  re- 
gardless of  race,  creed,  color  or  national 
origin. 

Your  resoluteness  and  dedication  of  pur- 
poM  in  the  protection  of  our  clvU  rlirhta 
andclTll  Ubertie.  ha.  plac«l  you  aad^ur 
ILWU  as  stout  champions  of  the  Individual 
in  thl.  centiiry  of  great  change.. 

For  all  you  have  done  and  accomplished, 
for  the  benefit  and  prosre«  of  your  mem- 
bers, for  the  benefit  and  progress  of  all 
American.,  and  for  the  benefit  and  progren 
of  our  community.  State,  and  Nation— Icon- 
gratulate  and  commend  you. 

The  20th  century  has  been  called  the  cen- 
tury of  the  coQunon  man.  And  m>  It  is  for 
during  theM  68  ywn,  the  common  man' ha. 
risen  to  form  more  naUona,  establish  more 
seif-govenmient,  caat  more  ballot.,  build 
more  *Aool..  .tudy  more  books,  cure  more 
diseases  mlnlrter  to  more  needy  than  ever 

A.  a  part  of  this  movement  In  the  rlM  of 
the  common  man.  we  are  witnessing  in  our 
Nation  today  an  upheaval,  deep,  broad  and 
forceful.  It  1.  a  revolution  among  the  com- 
mon man  for  ©quality,  for  fair  play,  for 
Justice,  for  a  chance  to  get  a  Job,  for  dieiiltv 
and  for  respect.  -*     •/. 

In  America,  this  whirlwind  of  revolt  ha. 
■wept  acron  the  fac  of  the  Nation,  produc- 
ing our  Birmingham,  and  our  New  Torkk 
our  Oxfords  and  our  Chicago.,  and  flnaUy 
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building   up   to   that   climactic   march   on 
washlngtcwi  for  Jobs  and  freedom. 

1  was  asked  whether  I  approved  of  this 
march  for  Jobs  and  freedom.  Thl.  was  my 
answer.  I  said  that  the  rtght  of  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  petition  their  Government  U 
fundamental  to  oiu-  democracy.  That  right 
is  guaranteed  by  the  first  amendment  to  our 
Constitution,  which  aays  that  "Congress 
shall  make  no  law  respecting  •  •  •  the 
right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble 
and  to  petition  the  Government  for  a  re- 
dree,  of  grievances." 

I  believe  that  the  August  28  march  is  a 
legitimate  exerctee  of  thl.  right.  It  la  In 
keeping  with  the  best  traditions  of  Ameri- 
ca's heritage. 

As  one  who  believe.  In  the  right  to  peti- 
tion and  as  one  who  Is  always  veiling  to  lis- 
ten. I  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  hear  the 
petitions  of  my  fellow  citizens. 

No  one  preront  at  the  clvU  right,  march  on 
August  28  could  fall  to  be  deeply  moved  by 
that  stirring  demonstration  of  200,000  of 
our  fellow  Americans.  No  one  could  faU  to 
realize  that  these  petitioner.  wer«  a  living 
testament  that  our  democracy,  though  Im- 
perfect, rtlll  endures.  No  one  who  looked 
upon  the  vast  sea  of  face,  turned  upwarfl 
toward  the  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln  and 
no  one  who  listened  to  the  rhythmic  chant 
Pas.  the  bill.  Pass  the  bill"  could  fall  to 
feel  the  depth  of  the  commitment  and  dedi- 
cation of  his  fellow  man. 

^ause  we  have  the  good  fortune  to  live 
m  Hawaii,  where  thwe  to  so  much  freedom  of 
opportunity  and  where  the  spirit  of  aloha  U 
everywhere,  and  becauro  mort  of  u.  at  one 
time  or  another  have  felt  or  wltnemed  the 
denial  of  Justice  and  fair  play,  all  of  us  can 
understand  fully  and  deeply  the  very  Intenro 
pleadings  of  our  feUow  citizens  for  eoual 
status.  ^ 

We  all  feel  very  strongly  that  discrimina- 
tion and  prejudice  are  morally  wrong, 
wherever  they  are  practiced.  We  all  know 
that  discrimination  is  not  lUnlted  to  one  area 
of  our  land.  It  happens  In  too  many  places 
We  all  know  that  discrimination  Is  not  con- 
fined to  members  of  one  race.  It  htai.  the 
people  of  too  many  races.  We  all  know 
discrimination  Is  not  aUned  against  only  one 
color.    Prejudice  can  spread  to  any  color 

Whatever  his  racial  background,  aU  the 
common  man  wants  1.  to  be  able  to  walk 
Into  a  restaurant  and  be  serred.  like  anyone 
else.  All  he  wants  to  to  be  able  to  buy  a 
Uieater  ticket  or  a  bus  token  and  rtt  wheie»ei 
there  to  a  vacant  wat.  like  anyone  etoe  AD 
he  want.  1.  to  be  able  to  vote  freely  and  with- 
out fear,  like  any  other  citizens.  All  he 
want,  to  the  opportunity  to  give  hte  child  the 
beat  posrtble  education,  like  any  other  Amer- 
lean.  All  he  wants  to  to  be  able  to  get  a  Job 
or  to  be  considered  an  applicant,  like  any- 
cme  etoe.  All  he  wants  to  to  be  able  to  live 
In  a  decent  home  In  a  decent  neighborhood 
like  anyone  etoe. 

In  other  word.,  all  the  AnMriean  common 
man,  and  eapeclaDy  th.  Amertean  Negro 
common  man,  want,  to  hto  birthright— all 
the  righto  hto  Amertean  dtlaenshtp  entitle, 
him  to  have,  like  any  other  American,  righto 
which  have  been  denied  htm  for  centurlM. 
And  he  wanto  them  now. 

In  thto  centennial  year  of  the  Xmandpa- 
tlon  Proclamation.  It  to  timely  for  all  Ameri- 
cans to  wipe  out  the  last  vertlgea  of  racial 
discrimination  and  make  equal  <^>portunltT 
a  living  reality  In  aU  area,  of  commvuilty 
life— In  the  voting  booth.  In  the  wihoolroom.. 
m  employment.  In  hoQ.lng.  and  In  oublle 
facUltle.. 

A  few  month,  ago.  the  President  In  a  lone 
awaitMl  menage  asked  Congrns  to  enact  im 
omnibus  civil  righto  act  which  would  do 
seven  thing.: 

Flrrt.  the  bill  would  problbtt  racial  tfi.. 
crimination  ta  all  public  aoconmiodatloD.. 
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such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  theaters,  parks, 
and  playgrounds.  Nothing  Is  more  Insulting 
to  a  cltlsen  who  Is  barred  from  places  like  a 
hotel  or  a  restaurant  just  because  of  the  color 
of  his  skin,  or  the  slant  of  his  eyes,  or  the 
shape  of  his  nose.  This  Injustice  has  no 
place  In  a  country  proud  of  lu  heritage  of 
equal  rights,  of  one  nation,  of  one  people. 

Second,  the  civil  rights  bill  would  protect 
the  right  of  all  children  to  attend  desegre- 
gated public  schools  by  allowing  the  XJS.  At- 
torney General  to  start  school  desegregation 
suits.  All  of  us  In  Hawaii  know  bow  vital  it 
Is  to  have  a  decent  education.  In  our  com- 
plex, highly  Industrialized  society  where 
automation  4nd  other  technological  develop- 
ments are  moving  swiftly  ahead,  if  we  take 
away  a  mui's  education,  we  take  away  his 
very  livelihood.  Bvery  American  should  have 
an  equal  educational  opportunity. 

Third,  the  civil  righU  bill  would  protect 
the  right  of  all  persons  who  want  to  vote  in 
any  Federal  election.  The  proposal  says  that 
anyone  with  a  sixth  grade  education  Is  edu- 
cated enough  to  vote.  This  will  prevent  some 
States  from  denying  a  person  who  Is  qualified 
to  vote  from  voting.  If  we  are  to  have  a 
strong,  effective  democracy,  there  can  be 
no  more  important  legislation  than  laws  to 
insxire  everybody's  right  to  vote. 

Fourth,  the  civil  rights  bill  would  allow 
the  Federal  Oovemment  to  cut  off  Federal 
money  to  any  program  or  activity  where 
there  is  racial  discrimination.  This  provision 
would  require  that  there  be  no  discrimina- 
tion in  many  federally  supported  programs. 
Fifth,  the  civU  rights  blU  would  extend  the 
life  of  the  Civil  Rights  Commission  by  4 
years.  Since  It  was  set  up  in  1967,  the  Com- 
mission has  served  with  great  distinction. 
It  has  thrown  a  spotlight  on  many  critical 
and  unresolved  civil  rights  problems.  It  has 
Investigated  and  uncovered  many  cases  where 
citlzene  were  denied  equal  housing,  educa- 
tion, and  employment  opportunities,  denied 
the  right  to  vote,  and  denied  fair  treatment 
by  the  police. 

Sixth,  the  civil  righto  bill  would  esUbllsh 
a  C<»ximunlty  Relations  Service  to  help  local 
communities  wipe  out  discriminatory  prac- 
tices. 

Seventh,  the  civil  righto  bill  would  estab- 
llah  a  Commission  on  Equal  Employment 
Opportimlty  to  help  prevent  racial  discrimi- 
nation In  Jobs  where  the  Government  Is  in- 
volved. Unemployment  falls  the  hardest  on 
certain  minority  groups.  For  example,  the 
unemployment  rate  of  the  Negro  is  about 
double  the  rate  for  the  whole  labor  force. 

Now  that  the  President  has  committed 
himself  to  a  historical  far-reaching  civil 
righto  program.  Congress  faces  the  Job  of  en- 
acting a  strong  and  effective  civil  righto  law. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  civU  righto  legisla- 
tion Is  the  greatest  single  piece  of  unfinished 
domestic  business.  It  is  our  number  one 
problem  at  home. 

The  Senate's  civil  righto  bill  Is  still  bogged 
down  in  Judiciary  Committee  hearings. 

When  the  Senate  finally  tekes  up  civil 
righto  legislation,  a  southern  filibuster  is 
sure  to  come.  Around-the-clock  sessions  will 
very  lively  be  used  to  try  to  break  It — but  I 
am  afraid  that  these  24-hour  sessions  are 
harder  on  those  of  us  who  want  to  break  the 
filibuster  than  on  the  flUbusterers. 

The  most  critical  vote  will  be  on  cloture 
to  stop  the  talkathon.  In  that  fight,  the 
President  cannot  be  a  casual  bystonder.  He 
will  be  counted  on  to  use  the  great  power  of 
his  office  to  stop  debate  and  get  some  action 
on  these  badly  needed  civil  righto  measures. 
As  a  Senator  representing  this  State  with 
Ito  many  races  and  many  assimilated  cul- 
tures, and  with  ito  world-famous  spirit  of 
fair  play  and  aloha;  as  one  who  has  long 
supported  efforto  to  wipe  out  race  discrimi- 
nation in  America;  as  one  who  helped  to 
write  23  civil  righto  bills  in  the  Senate.  I 
am  100  percent  behind  the  fight  to  pass  a 
good,  strong  clvU  righto  bill.    And  as  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Constitutional  Righto  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Judiciary  Coznmlttee.  I  am  in 
a  position  to  do  something  about  It. 

While  we  are  trying  to  wipe  out  the  last 
traces  of  racial  discrimination  against  our 
own  citizens,  Is  it  not  also  good  for  us  to 
reappraise  this  same  relationship  of  man's 
equality  to  man  with  other  peoples  of  the 
world?  For  as  we  move  to  erase  racial  dis- 
crimination against  Americans,  we  should 
also  move  to  erase  racial  barriers  against 
citizens  of  other  lands. 

In  1962.  Congress  enacted  the  present  Im- 
migration and  Nationality  Act  which  wiped 
out  totel  exclusion  against  Japan,  the  Phll- 
Ipplnee,  and  other  Asian  nations,  and  for 
the  first  time  allowed  many  nations  of  the 
Orient  a  long-denied  quote  of  Immlgranto. 
But  today  that  1962  law  is  very  obsolete. 

More  than  10  years  have  now  passed  since 
It  was  enacted  by  Congress.  Since  then,  our 
Nation  and  the  world  have  witnessed  revo- 
lutionary changes  ever3rwhere.  Many  areas 
emerged  from  colonial  status  to  full  nation- 
hood. Many  nations  have  changed  their 
form  of  government.  There  is  greater  clamor 
for  freedom,  liberty,  and  JusUce.  and.  all  over 
the  world,  peoples  are  on  the  march  seeking 
equality. 

At  home,  we  have  wiped  out  racial  bar- 
riers in  our  Armed  Forces,  In  Interstete 
transportation,  in  our  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  in  many  areas  of  our  economy. 
We  are  making  significant  progress  In  de- 
segregating our  public  schools,  housing,  busi- 
nesses, and  public  accommodations,  and  pro- 
tecting the  voting  righto  of  all  citizens. 
And,  we  are  continuing  our  battle  for  full 
equality.  We  must  op)en  our  eyes  and  recog- 
nize this  great  upheaval  in  our  Nation  and 
throughout  the  world  for  equal  stetus. 

Again  and  again,  America  has  been  ac- 
cused that  It  has  been  unfair  in  ito  immi- 
gration laws.  We  have  erected  racial  bar- 
riers that  deny  equal  dignity  and  respect  to 
more  than  one-half  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion. These  racial  barriers  are  bad  for  Amer- 
ica. They  hiut  America's  image  as  the  leader 
of  the  free  world. 

Ovir  present  immigration  laws  are  filled 
with  at  least  eight  racially  discriminatory 
provisions  which  I  want  to  see  eliminated. 
Let  me  give  you  a  few  examples. 

First,  the  national  origins  system  discrim- 
inates against  orientals,  Polynesians,  and 
Negroes.  It  is  a  sjrstem  that  gives  large 
quotas  only  to  white  nations,  while  the  na- 
tions of  Asia.  Polynesia,  and  Africa  are  given 
tiny  quotas  of  about  100  each. 

Second,  the  Asia-Pacific  triangle  area  was 
given  only  about  ly,  percent  of  the  total 
annual  Immigration  quote — or  2390  of  155.- 
000.  The  Asla-Paciflc  triangle  la  an  area  in 
which  more  than  half  of  the  world's  p<9Ula- 
tion  lives.  The  overwhelming  majority  of 
quote  Inunlgranto.  over  81  percent,  comes 
from  northern  and  western  Europe;  over  98 
percent  are  from  Biirope;  only  1.53  percent 
are  from  Asia  and  the  Pacific. 

Third,  the  place  of  birth  determines  what 
quote  a  white  person  falls  under.  But  for 
orlentels  and  Polynesians.  It  depends  on  race 
or  ancestry.  If  you  are  a  person  of  one-half 
Polynesian  or  orientel  ancestry,  you  must 
wait  your  turn  under  the  tiny  Asian  or  Poly- 
nesian quotas,  even  if  you  were  born  and 
raised  and  yoiu-  family  lived  for  generations 
in  a  country  outolde  of  the  triangle. 

Fourth,  the  1962  act  seto  up  a  special  Asia- 
Pacific  quote  of  100.  To  this  very  small 
quote  must  be  assigned  thousands  of  Poly- 
nesian and  oriental  peoples  living  all  over 
the  world  and  in  over  20  dependencies  lo- 
cated in  the  triangle  area  like  the  Tongas 
and  Okinawa. 

Fifth,  our  present  law  clearly  discrimi- 
nates, not  only  against  orlentels.  Polynesians, 
and  Negroes,  but  also  persons  of  East- 
ern European,  Middle  Eastern,  and  Medi- 
terranean origins  by  giving  them  much 
smaller  quotas  than  other  European  areas. 


Let  me  give  you  some  other  examples  of 
how  discriminatory  and  unfair  our  present 
immigration  laws  are.     Did  you  know: 

That  under  present  American  immigra- 
tion quotas  for  Asia  and  Pacific  areas,  more 
than  60  percent  of  the  people  of  this  stete 
could  be  almost  totelly  excluded  from  the 
United  Stetes? 

That  Ireland,  with  a  population  of  2.816.- 
000,  has  a  larger  quote  than  all  Asia,  with  a 
population  of  nearly  1  Vi  billion? 

That  the  quote  for  tiny  Switzerland  la 
greater  than  the  quotas  for  the  entire  Afri- 
can Continent? 

That  the  immigration  quotas  of  nearly 
every  naUon  in  the  Asia-Pacific  area  are  so 
small  that: 

Japan's  waiUng  list  stretehes  all  the  way 
to  1989  or  beyond? 

The  quote  for  Chinese  persons  is.  for  all 
practical  purposes,  exhausted  in  perpetuity, 
according  to  the   Stete   £>epartment? 

The  quote  for  Okinawa,  which  does  not 
fall  under  Japan's  but  under  a  special  Asia- 
Pacific  quote  of  100  shared  by  20  other  Pa- 
cific dependencies,  is  backlogged  for  48  years. 
until  the  year  2011? 

It  is  very,  very  clear  to  me  that  In  our 
Immigration  laws  we  have  yet  to  live  up  to 
the  ideals  of  equality  our  Constitution  so 
eloquently  proclaims.  As  one  who  is  stead- 
fastly determined  to  wipe  out  racial  dlscrlm- 
inaUon  from  our  immlgraUon  laws  and  as 
a  member  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Immigration  and  Natxiralization,  I  pledg* 
every  effort  to  write  a  new,  fair,  and  Just 
Inunlgration  law.  We  wUl  then  be  showing 
the  whole  world  that  we  practice  what  we 
preach,  and  that  In  the  eyes  of  the  law,  all 
men  are  equal. 

This  march  of  the  common  man  for  equal- 
ity in  employment.  In  housing,  in  schools.  In 
the  voting  booths,  in  public  facilltlea.  is 
also  a  march  for  Justice  and  fair  play  In  the 
co\irto. 

In  my  study  of  this  problem.  I  find  that 
there  is  a  compelling  need  to  insure  fair 
play  and  to  Insvire  constitutional  protec- 
tions when  a  GI  in  our  Armed  Forces  Is 
tried  in  a  military  court  for  committing  a 
crime. 

Congress  13  years  ago  recognized  the  need 
to  safeguard  the  GI's  constituUonal  righto 
and  In  1960  passed  the  Uniform  Code  of  Mil- 
itary Justice.  This  code  expressly  extended 
the  protections  of  the  Bill  of  Righto  to  all 
milltery  personnel.  Congress  also  set  up  the 
US.  Court  of  Milltery  Appeals  to  review  the 
convictions  and  sentences  of  milltery  courto. 
Even  with  these  laws,  I  find  that  many 
abuses  still  persist  to  prevent  our  GI's  from 
getting  a  fair  shake  and  an  impartial  trial. 

In  some  cases,  because  of  the  pressures  of 
superior  officers,  GI  defendanto  did  not  re- 
ceive impartial  trials.  In  sununary  court- 
martial  cases,  a  single  officer  acto  as  Judge. 
Jury,  prosecutor,  and  defense  counsel — a  clear 
violation  of  the  Constitution's  guarantee  for 
due  process  of  law.  Some  GI's  have  been 
denied  the  right  to  speedy  trials  because  of 
military  redtape.  Some  GI  defendanto  have 
been  harassed  by  unreasonable  searches  and 
seizures.  Infringing  the  fourth  amendment 
to  our  Constitution.  The  constitutional 
right  to  counsel  is  denied  in  many  cases. 

In  addition,  more  and  more,  military  com- 
manders have  been  getting  around  the  safe- 
guards of  the  Military  Code  by  handling  the 
cases  administratively.  For  Instance,  even 
though  a  serviceman  had  been  cleared  and 
acquitted  before  by  a  court-martial,  he  can 
be  administratively  discharged  under  "other 
than  honorable"  conditions  for  the  same 
alleged  misconduct.  This  Is  a  very  clear  In- 
fringement of  the  constitutional  ban  against 
double  Jeopfu-dy. 

Because  I  strongly  believe  that  it  is  only 
fair  and  Just  to  do  everything  possible  to 
protect  the  righto  of  the  men  and  women  to 
whom  we  have  entrusted  the  Nation's  de- 
fense. I  have  sponsored  a  series  of  18  bills 
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to  Inmire  eanatttotloaal  faiiplay  la  nllltory 

On  the  civilian  side  of  the  pto«ur«.  X  liav« 
found  Chat  tlMre  is  &!«»  «  aartona  need  to 
protect  the  oonsUtntloiMl  right  at  4ef eodant* 
in  F^edaral  criminal  cawa.  Althoagh  th* 
sixth  amendment  to  our  OonaUtuUon  guar. 
anteea  a  speedy  public  trial,  the  Gorem- 
ment  haa  aometimas  used  delaying  taettcB 
that  are  clearly  xmconstltutlonal.  I  bellaw 
"^"  PyP°**  °^  "*•  "lirth  amendment  are  to: 

1.  Prerant  the  Government  from  delay  In 
bringing  ehargea  agalnat  the  accused; 

2.  Prevent  the  Oovemment  from  repeated- 
ly  brlngtog  the  same  charge  against  the  de- 
fendant by  getting  a  voluntary  dtan^i—iii  «# 
prevloudy  filed  charges; 

3.  Pravent  the  Oovemment  from  flUnjr 
mulUple  Indlctmenta  te  different  courto 
ehargliig  the  same  crlraea.  and  keeping  the 
defendant  goeaalng  which  Indictment  to 
proaecute  and  at  what  Mme,  If  at  aU- 

4.  Prevent  a  long  delay  m  beginning  a 
trial  after  charges  have  been  filed;  and 

•Jr^t^t  any  delay  In  Imposing  sentence 
on  the  convicted  defendant. 

•To  insure  these  guarantees  of  f airplay  tor 
a  defendant,  I  have  written  a  propoeed  law 
to  prevent  the  Government  from  iising  such 
delaying,  atelllng,  and  unfair  tactlca 

-.?^^'  ^?  °'  *****  **•"•  *o  protect  the  con- 
stitutional rlghte  of  milltery  and  civilian 
defendanto.  I  shall  work  hard  to  see  that 
they  are  enacted  Into  law.  For  I  am  mind- 
ful  of  what  Clarence  Darrow  once  said  about 
criminal  defendanto: 

"The  Constitution  is  a  delusion  and  a 
snMjB  if  the  weakest  and  the  humblest  man 
in  the  land  cannot  be  defended  In  his  rieht 
to  speak  and  his  right  to  think  as  much  as 
the  greatest  and  stronges*  In  the  land.  I  am 
not  here  to  defend  their  opinions.  1  am  here 
to  defend  their  right  to  express  their 
oplnlooa." 

And  while  I  am  protesting  these  abrldg- 
memto  of  our  constitutional  righto,  as  im 
attorney  with  long  experience  In  defense  of 
P«ople  accused  of  crime  In  our  State  courto 
Innirt  also  raise  my  voice  against  the 
rtrong   efforto   being   made   by  the   present 

altowiajg  the  Federal  Government  to  Invade 

u;pfn7;;s..°'  °"  "^  **"  """'^'^  ^ 

10 J?**  Attorney  General  asked  Congress  In 
1961  and  again  Just  a  few  days  ago  on 
^^**'".  f  •  '"  '"thoHty  to  teT^tel^ 
phones  and  to  use  what  la  overheard  as  leeal 
^Jlt^.^  criminal  trials.  In  effect,  he 
wanted  the  power  to  eavesdrop,  not  only 
r.^  w  **.^*  "^  already  committed,  but 
also  When  In  his  Judgment  a  crime  was  about 
to  be  committed.  -wui, 

.- ^'^•t  •  terrtble  encroachment  on  one  of 

^!*H*"?*J*'"***   '^^^^    "^   »   citizen— the 
JS^L      Prtv«W7,  the  right  to  be  personally 
^!II?."       l""  against  precisely  these  kinds 
of  police  stete  tactics,  thU  kind  of  tyranny 
^at    our    Founding    Fathers    rebelled    from 
Kngland  and  established  our  Republic      Jus- 
^^T^  ^rantlelB  recognized  this  right  when  he 
said.  The  makers  of  our  Constitution  •  •  • 
sought  to  protect  Americans  In  their  beliefs 
thalr   thoughto.   their  emotions,   and    their 
sensations.     They  conferred  as   against  the 
Government  the  right  to  he  let  alone— the 

^tK*^^'^!*'"'"""  °*  *^«  '•»»»»*■  of  man 
and  the  right  most  valued  by  clvlllaed  men  - 

M  ^"Jl^i?  ^*K»««»  ''hat  such  a  law  could 
do?  with  modem  electronic  devlcea.  con- 
versations within  the  home  and  the  office 

^1  I  ^J^""*****  '^"^out  tapping  any  wire. 
The  inthnaclea  of  private  life  can  be  made 
public  without  a  key  being  turned  or  a  win- 
dow being  raised.  Moreover,  a  wiretap  can- 
not  be  limited  to  a  particular  person,  place 

11^!'^'^^.  "'■»>y'ts  very  nature  unlimited' 
and  unllmltable.  Whenever  a  tap  is  placed 
on  a  phone.  It  monitors  all  conversations  on 
that  phone,  and  every  phone  In  the  world 
Which  may  be  connected  wjth  tt. 
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An  Aaerlcan  ettlaanl  home  la  not  likely 
to  be  mnch  of  a  eaatla  If  law  anforcemant 
»"*^**tle8  can  bat«e  tnto  it  without  ao 
rnotH  as  a  warrant  whanever  ttiay  happaa 
to  merely  cuspeet  that  ba  was  about  to  earn, 
mlt  a  crime. 

Of  course,  aU  Amertcaaa  are  oonoemed 
that  thoae  who  Tlolate  tha  law  are  appre- 
hended and  convicted.  But  if  wiretapping 
U  made  legal.  t«  not  the  price  w«  murtpay. 
thalOBs  of  our  peraonal  liberty,  far  too  taMi 
•  prtoe?  When  we  open  this  door  to  the 
Oovemment  as  Alan  Earth  rtghtly  polnto 
wt.  It  la  only  a  very  abort  step  to  allowing 
the  Government  to  rifle  our  malls  and  saar^ 

^^^■J^-  °^  ■^*»  ^'^«'  "A  great 
a«oould  be  learned  about  crime  by  putting 
rwwdtog  devices  in  confessionals  and  In 
phyrtclana-  eon«Uttng  rooms,  by  compelling 
wives  to  testify  against  their  husban^i  br 
encouraging  children  to  report  the  dange^S 
thoughto  uttered  by  their  pM«ito^a 
^,«»^%'^"'  ^^  technique.,  whatever  their 
utUlty  In  aafeguarding  national  security  is 
t^a^natl^^whlch   countenance,   them 

Any  of  these  actions  would  clearly  violate 
the  guarantees  of  the  fourth  amentteient  to 
the  Constitution,  that  "The  right  of  the 
people  to  be  secure  In  their  persons,  houses, 
papers,  and  effecto  against  unreasonable 
Bearches  and  seizures  shall  not  be  violated  " 

What  Is  at  stake  here— In  the  wiretapping 

?!T*?Lf  ,!^"  "  *•'  ^^^  oth"-  civil  rtghtB 

and  civil  liberties  I  have  been  talking 
f^""^^  .?^  ^^^  freedom  embodied  l£ 
those  liberties  inalienably  guaranteed  us  by 
theconstltution.  These  are  high  stakes 
A  free  society  guards  ito  liberties  Jealously' 
The  most  Important  lesson  of  history  Amer- 

1J!!L.^J"*™***   ^   **^*t  When   freedom   is 
denied  to  one  man.  It  Is  denied  to  aU. 

Tot  freedom  Is  noble  and  Indivisible  If 
we  want  to  enjoy  It.  it  must  be  extendwl  to 
everyone.  If  we  want  to  maintain  it.  we 
must  fight  for  It.  ^ 

of  America  to  be  heard,  distinct  and  strong. 
It  speaJcs  to  Americans  of  what  this  Repub- 

if„«7!i^l  ^   "^   ^^*-   '^   ^^««   BepubUc 
must  do  to  remain  true  to  herself. 

The  true  voice  of  America  reaffirms  the 
American  Idea.  It  speaks  of  a  rededlcatkm 
of  aU  her  people  to  the  proposition  that  aU 
men  are  equal.  It  speaks  of  a  renewal  of 
the  commitment  of  heart  and  mind  to  the 
spirit  of  liberty. 

.Ji^^?.^  w.  do  In  HawaU.  It  la  easy  for 
ua  to  listen  to  this  voice  of  America.  It  is 
easy  for  us  to  hold  the  simple  truth  of  the 
essential  equality  of  man  to  be  self-evident. 
We  have  learned  to  value  highly  the  pre- 
cious freedoms  we  now  enjoy.  Steeped  as 
we  are  in  a  mixture  of  Christian  IdeaMam 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  great  oriental 
phUoaophlas  with  their  emphasis  on  right- 
eous human  and  moral  conduct  on  the  other 
we  have  molded  a  society  which  Is  a  show- 
case of  freedom  and  equal  status  here  in 
the  Islands. 

PJor  we,  the  people  of  Hawaii,  understand 
well  the  spirit  of  liberty  which  underlies  all 
of  our  ^encan  Ideals.  The  great  judge 
Learned  Hand,  has  deaerlbed  It  well: 

"Liberty  lies  In  the  hearto  of  men  and 

,T^f°,  \'  *  ^^*^*  ^^"^   ^   the  spirit  of 
liberty?    I  cannot  define  It;  I  can  only  tell 
you  my  own  faith.    The  spirit  of  Uberty  Is 
the  spirit  which  is  not  too  sure  that  it  Is 
right;  the  spirit  of  Uberty  Is  the  spirit  which 
seeks  to  understand  the  minds  of  other  men 
and  women;  the  spirit  of  liberty  Is  the  spirit 
which   weigh,   their   Interesto  alongside   ito 
own  without  bias;   the  spirit  of  Uberty  re- 
members that  not  even  a  sparrow  falU  to 
earth  unheeded;  the  spirit  of  liberty  la  the 
spirit  of  Him  who.  nearly  2.000  years  ago 
taught  mankind  that  lesson   it  has  never 
learned,  but  haa  never  quite  forgotten;  that 
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THE  CASE  FOB  THE  ATOM 

m^^-^''^'^^^^'    ^   I^resident.  Mr. 

?^  W^Sinmson.  group  vice  president 
<M  the  Westinghouae  Electric  Corp  re- 
cently addressed  the  Atomic  Indus'trial 
Forum  in  New  York  City  on  the  sub- 
ject of  civilian  nuclear  power  My 
home  State  of  New  Hampshire  Is  one  of 
the  Nation's  highest  power  cost  areas 
To  a  very  great  extent,  this  has  resulted 

InTfvJ^l.T^  size  of  the  area  served 
and  the  high  tran^wrtaUon  rates  which 
our  utiliUai  must  pay.  ThV  w5^ 
shortage  of  residual  fuel  oU,  arising  from 
the  Import  quotas  mahitained  by  the  OH 
Import  Administration,  aggravates  this 
Wgh  power  cost  situation.  Much 
though  I  deplore  the  upward  cofit  pres- 
sures which  our  utiUties  must  somehow 

JS^^'in^ti^"***  ^  eonventlonal 
fuels  in  New  Hampshire  undoubtedly 
hasten  the  day  when  we  win  rely  to 
much  greater  part  on  nuclear  power 

f*,"^  ^^^  ^°^  electric  power  sold  by 
the  Yankee  Atomic  Electric  Power  Co. 
at  Rowe  Mass..  in  its  nrst  year  of  opera- 
tion m  1961,  was  10.3  mills  per  kilowmtt- 
h^.    -nie  total   19ei  ooet  of  steam- 
electric    power    production    for    New 
Hampshire's  largest  electric  utility  was 
about    10.9    mills    per    kilowatt-hour, 
rnere  can  be  no  question  but  that  New 
Hampshire  will  be  one  of  the  flat  bene- 
Qciaries  of  competiUve  civUian  nuclear 
power.    For  this  reason,  I  found   Mr 
snnpsOTi's  speech  exceptionally  reveal- 
ing and  highly  relevant  to  the  future  of 
northern  New  England.    I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

ThCTc  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  RscotB 
as  toUavn:  ' 

Tb*  Cas«  rot  THK  Atom 
I  would  Uke  to  begin  this  talk  by  going 
back  «>me  7§  years,  to  recaU  to  your  mtoda 
an  almost  forgotten  sclentlflo  war.  I  do  ao 
because  I  feel  it  may  have  tome  relevance  to 
a  Blmllar  aituaUon  developing  today 

The  place  was  New  York  City.  The  year 
was  1888.  The  central  Character  was  onfof 
Americas  great  engineers.  George  WeaUns- 
bouse.    Mr.  Weatlnghoue  had  a  plan. 

A  amall  but  extremely  vociferous  mlnorltv 
Charged  that  the  plan  could  km  people  In 
^J^^,J!^°^  *""**  destroy  large  aectloo.  of 
the  city  by  fire.  The  prcM.  which  was  pretty 
irresponsible  In  those  days,  ran  sensaUoS 
«torl«  on  What  It  called  "the  murderer." 
The  feaUng  of  panic  was  encouraged  by  in- 
terested parties  and  groups. 

♦  ^!L"^,°''*''  ***y"  H«'«^**  was  urged  to 
take  the  law  into  his  own  hands  If  ne^ssarv 
to  stop  this  thing,  and  when  he  faUed  to  do 
so,  one  Journal  caUed  for  his  arrest  as  ac- 
cessory to  "a  carnival  of  avoidable  suicide  " 
An  ex-Oovemor  of  the  Stete  wrote  to  the 
mayor  urging  hUn  not  to  let  the  plan  » 
Into  action  anywhere  within  the  city  lUnlto 
of  New  Tork.  «*"«- 

What  Mr.  Weatlnghousa  was  proposing  ot 
course,  was  alternating  cutient.  His  pro- 
poaal  would  spread  cheap  power  throughout 
New  York  and  keep  the  city  from  strangUng 
In  a  network  of  low-voltage  direct  currant 
lines.  Ha  might  have  aspaoted  applause  but 
What  he  got  was  an  emotion-charged  cru- , 
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Mr.  Westls«houM  explained  patiently  over 
and  over  again  that  alternating  cvirrent  waa 
safe.  "The  transformers,"  he  said,  "are  so 
.  constructed  that  the  primary  or  street  cur- 
rent can  never  by  any  posalbUlty  enter  the 
home." 

Despite  this,  the  attacks  Increcksed.  Even 
Thomas  A.  Edison  attacked  alternating  cur- 
rent as  unsafe.  He  wrote  an  article  against 
it  in  the  North  American  Review,  which,  you 
might  say,  was  the  Harper's  magazine  of 
that  day.  He  was  freely  quoted  in  news- 
paper stories  as  being  positive  that  no  known 
method  of  insulation  could  render  alternat- 
ing current  wires  safe  if  they  carried  more 
than  200  volts.  Their  use  underground  in 
subways,  he  said,  would  not  lessen  the 
danger,  because  the  high  tension  current 
would  burn  out  the  tubes  and  enter  dwell- 
ings through  the  manholes. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  the  story,  but,  as 
you  know,  everything  turned  out  all  right. 
The  American  people  chose  to  go  along  with 
alternating  current,  and  it  is  good  that  they 
did.  Without  it,  our  industrial  growth 
would  have  been  shackled  for  lack  of  avail- 
able energy. 

Now  I  wotild  like  to  recall  another  histori- 
cal event  of  some  importance. 

On  the  last  day  of  the  year  1946,  Presi- 
dent Truman  signed  a  document  that  trans- 
ferred the  Nation's  wartime  atomic  facili- 
ttes — the  whole  complex  of  factories,  labora- 
tories and  weapons — to  civilian  control 
tinder  the  newly  created  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. Atomic  energy  was  stlU  a  Govern- 
ment monopoly,  but  at  that  moment  the  Na- 
tion took  its  first  small  steps  in  a  program 
to  convert  atomic  energy  to  peaceful  and 
constructive  purposes. 

Part  of  my  purpose  today  is  to  try  to  meas- 
Tire,  to  assess,  the  progress  we  have  made 
In  that  program  since  1946.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  we  might  best  do  this  if  we  looked 
at  the  program  from  a  different  point  of 
▼lew — if  we  tried  to  imagine  how  the  re- 
sulu  accomplished  to  date  would  have  looked 
to  scientists  in  1946. 

And  so  I  ask  you  now  to  Imagine,  for  a 
moment,  that  you  are  back  with  me  in  De- 
cember 1946.  We  are  at  a  meeting  of  top 
American  scientists  and  engineers,  and  we 
are  hearing  a  talk  on  potential  civilian  de- 
velopments In  atomic  power. 

As  professionals,  we  know  In  1946  some- 
thing of  the  technical  problems  that  lie 
ahead  in  atomic  power.  We  understand  what 
an  enormous  and  doubtful  task  it  will  be  to 
take  the  theoretical  concepts  of  the  physicist 
and  convert  them  into  a  machine  that  works. 
We,  of  course,  ignore  the  careless  prophecies 
and  loose  promises  that  are  going  around  in 
1946 — the  promises  of  do-it-yourself  atomic 
furnaces  the  size  of  a  shoebox  in  every 
American  home.  The  great  unanswered 
questions  In  our  minds  are  basic  ones.  Can 
it  be  done?  Can  practical,  power-producing 
atomic  reactors  be  built?  Can  they  be  built 
In  the  20th  century?  Can  we  produce 
enough  uranium  and  fissionable  material  to 
ran  them? 

Now  I  ask  you  to  imagine  that  someone 
stood  up  in  that  1946  meeting  and  pre- 
dicted, with  alssolute  assurance,  the  course 
that  atomic  power  would  follow  In  the  next 
17  years.  Suppose  that  he  told  us  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Five  years  from  now,"  (I  am  quoting  this 
man)  "an  experimental  reactor  at  Arco, 
Idaho,  will  produce,  in  laboratory  amounts, 
the  first  electric  power  from  nuclear  energy. 
"In  less  than  7  years,  the  prototype  of 
nuclear  reactor  built  to  propel  a  submarine 
will  produce  the  first  usable  atomic  power 
In  substantial  quantities. 

"In  less  than  8  years,  the  ABC  will  award 
a  contract  to  build  a  nuclear  power  station 
at  a  place  called  Shlppingport.  Pa.  A  new 
Atomic  Energy  Act  will  permit  private  In- 
dustry to  build,  own,  and  operate  atomic 
reactors. 


"In  8  years,  an  atomic  submarine,  named 
the  Sautiliu,  will  cruise  out  into  the  Atlan- 
tic on  nuclear  power.  Eventually,  it  will  »^i\ 
under  the  Arctic  ice  cap  to  the  North  Pole. 
"In  exactly  11  years,  the  Shlppingport 
plant  will  produce  nuclear  power  on  the  line. 
"In  only  17  years—on  November  21,  1963 — 
there  will  be  12  major  nuclear  power  stations 
In  America  producing  electricity  for  utility 
systems.  UUlities  will  have  announced  firm 
plans  to  build  seven  more  nuclear  stations, 
ranging  from  325.000  to  1  million  kilowatts. 
"These  new  plants,  when  completed"  (I 
am  sUll  quoting)  "will  be  producing  power 
at  per-kllowatt  cost  competitive  with  con- 
ventional power  produced  In  their  areas. 

"In  1963,  the  total  UJ3.  civilian  nuclear 
power  capacity  in  operation,  under  construc- 
tion contracted  for,  or  publicly  announced 
will  total  6  million  kilowatts.  That  will  be 
eqxial  to  the  1963  Installed  electrical  ca- 
pacity  of  Belgium,  larger  than  the  capacity 
of  Austria,  or  of  Mexico. 

"Tou  will  have  all  the  iiranlum  and  fis- 
sionable material  you  need. 

"The  U.S.  Government  will  accomplish  this 
progress  In  civilian  nuclear  power  without  a 
crash  program,  for  an  average  investment  of 
$77  million  per  year  over  the  period  of  17 
years." 

Well.  I  am  finished  with  the  prophecy  that 
might  have  been  made  in  December  1946.  In 
my  opinion,  any  audience  of  engineers  and 
scientists  recently  would  have  rejoiced  17 
years  ago  at  the  prospect  of  such  stunning 
success  in  nuclear  power  at  so  small  cost 
within  so  short  a  time. 

In  1946,  I  was  working  at  Oak  Ridge  with 
the  Daniels  Pile  group,  and  the  potential  of 
civilian  nuclear  power  was  constantly  tn  our 
minds.  I  know  that  if  we  had  been  given 
any  such  firm  assurance  of  the  atomic  fu- 
ture, we  would  have  felt  great  relief  and 
encouragement  in  the  face  of  what  appeared 
to  be  a  difficult,  perhaps  impossible,  task. 
For  that  prophecy  would  have  had  a  deep 
importance  to  us.  It  would  have  said  that 
mankind  now  has  a  whole  new  source  of 
practical,  usable  energy. 

You  know,  of  course,  that  the  atomic 
power  program  has  developed  exactly  as  I 
described  it.  This,  it  seems  to  me,  gl^es  us 
reason  for  pride,  thanksgiving  and  bold 
plans  for  the  future.  Instead  of  these,  we 
now  hear  from  several  dlrectiona  sour  com- 
plaints that  the  civilian  atomic  power  pro- 
gram is  a  failure:  that  it  is  moving  too 
slowly;  that  it  Is  moving  too  fast;  that  It  Is 
costing  the  American  taxpayer  too  much; 
that  the  electricity  produced  by  atomic  power 
is  a  disappointment  because  it  is  no  different 
from  the  electricity  produced  by  the  com- 
bustion of  coal;  that  atomic  powerplants 
are  lethally  dangerous  and,  if  built  at  all, 
should  be  built  not  here,  not  there,  but 
somewhere  else. 

I  confess  that  I  am  mystified  that  tbls  is 
happening.  I  am  unable  to  account  for  it 
on  any  basis  of  experience  or  logic.  If  things 
had  gone  wrong  Instead  of  right  in  the 
atomic  power  program,  we  could  understand 
the  doubts  and  fears.  If  the  program  had 
failed  Instead  of  succeeded,  we  could  under- 
stand the  attacks.  But  I  have  asked  the 
b€isic  questions  that  should  be  asked  of  such 
a  program  In  order  to  form  a  Judgment,  and 
the  answers  I  get  provide  no  cause  for  fear 
and  no  Justification  for  attack. 

Question  No.  1.  Has  the  civilian  atomic 
power  program  lagged  or  fallen  b^lnd  orig- 
inal expectations? 

Most  scientists  and  engineers,  I  think,  will 
agree  today  that  the  {xrogram  has  progressed 
with  reasonable  speed  and  far  beyond  the 
early  expectations  of  those  qualified  to  render 
a  Judgment.  Back  around  1948-50.  many 
scientists  thought  that  central  station 
atomic  power  might  be  available  "before  the 
turn  of  the  century."  Some  of  the  more 
optimistic  said  "within  25  years."  Nobody,  to 
my  knowledge,  predicted  that  it  would  be 
available  in  1957. 


Question  No.  2.  Are  other  nations  perform- 
ing  better  than  we  are  in  the  development 
ot  atomic  power? 

It  is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
Unl«ed  States  holds  world  leadership  in 
atocnlc  power.  We  have  more  atomic  power 
stations  in  operation  than  any  other  nation. 

Question  No.  3.  Has  the  atomic  power  pro- 
gram cost  the  American  taxpayer  too  much 
money? 

The  civilian  atomic  power  program  has  cost 
the  Nation  $1.3  billion  since  its  inception  17 
years  ago.  That  expenditure  for  peaceful 
use  of  the  atom  Is  only  5  percent  of  the 
•26.5  billion  the  Nation  has  spent  on  atomic 
armaments.  A  distinguished  Member  of  Con- 
gress has  pointed  out  that  it  is  exactly  the 
same  amount  we  have  provided  to  help  the 
nation  of  Iran.  One  billion,  three  hundred 
million  dollars  hardly  seems  an  excessive 
amount  to  pay  for  a  new  technology,  a  new 
growth  industi7.  and  a  new  source  of  power. 

Question  No.  4.  Are  costs  of  the  program 
skyrocketing  or  getting  out  of  hand? 

Annual  costs  of  the  program  are  less  than 
they  were  4  and  5  years  ago.  Costs  recently 
have  been  running  lees  than  $200  million 
a  year,  and  they  are  projected  for  no  more 
than  that  for  the  future.  This  Is  the  Fed- 
eral investment  for  the  research,  design,  de- 
velopment, and  construction  of  prototype 
and  experimental  reactors,  even  including 
the  buy-back  of  plutonlum  from  private 
users  which  is  truly  an  Investment  for  the 
future. 

A  successful  atomic  power  program  will 
recover  this  Investment  for  the  American 
people  many  times  over.  If  atomic  power 
can  cut  power  costs  by  only  one-tenth  of 
1  mill  per  kilowatt-hour,  consumers  will 
save  more  than  $100  mUlion  each  year  on 
the  basis  of  present  power  load.  This  saving 
would  mount  Into  the  billions  In  the  decades 
ahead,  as  load  doubles  and  redoubles. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  coal  prices 
have  been  dropping  In  those  areas  where 
nuclear  plants  are  being  built  or  considered. 
If  we  can  assume  that  this  price  decrease 
has  come  about  becaiise  utility  management 
now  has  another  competitive  source  of  fuel 
to  choose  from,  then  the  American  people 
are  already  beginning  to  receive  dollar  divi- 
dends from  atomic  power. 

Question  No.  5.  Have  the  private  utilities 
refused  to  suppc»t  the  program  with  their 
own  money? 

Since  1964,  it  has  been  Government  policy 
to  encourage  utility  companies,  in  the  na- 
tional Interest,  to  invest  in  atomic  power 
installations.  Up  to  now,  these  companies 
have  Invested  $600  million  in  atomic  power. 
In  1963.  the  year  atomic  power  came  of  age. 
they  committed  themselves  to  spend  $500 
million  more.  In  addition,  the  manufac- 
tiu-ers  and  suppliers  have  inveeted  between 
$200  and  $300  mlUion  in  atomic  facilities 
and  development,  and  this  investment  has 
been  mounting  sharply.  That  is  as  it  should 
be.  In  the  not-too-distant  future,  the  Fed- 
eral Government  wiU  be  able  to  devote  itself 
exclusively  to  basic  atomic  research. 

QuesUon  No.  6:  Has  it  been  demonstrated 
that  atomic  powerplants  cannot  compete  in 
cost  per  kilowatt-hour  with  conventional 
plants? 

Perhaps  the  best  evidence  that  atomic 
power  is  becoming  competitive  lies  In  this 
commitment  by  utility  executives  to  buy  a 
half-billlon  dollars'  worth  of  atomic  plant. 
Westinghouse  has  had  some  experience  In 
selling  to  utility  executives,  and  I  can  attest 
that  they  are  notoriously  tough  bargainers  in 
a  biisiness  deal.  If  anyone  thinks  these  men 
would  put  any  such  sum  in  atomic  power 
without  a  sound  economic  Justification,  he 
Just  does  not  know  utility  men.  These  exec- 
utives recognize  their  obligations  to  the 
communities  they  serve,  to  their  employees, 
and  to  their  stockholders. 

The  fact  is  that  the  atomic  planta  now 
being  bought  by  the  utUiUes  will  be  com- 
petitive, when  completed,  with  convenUonal 
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plants  in  areas  where  the  cost  of  coal,  oil  and 
gas  is  relatively  high— for  example,  on  the 
west  coast  and  in  the  Northeastern  United 
States.  We  believe,  further,  that  those 
atomic  plan  to  will,  over  their  lifetime,  gen- 
erate power  more  cheaply  than  the  conven- 
tional planu  in  their  areas.  And  this  la  only 
the  beginning  of  a  new  and  burgeoning  In- 
dustry. As  the  industry  grows,  costo  of 
planto,  of  fuel  and  of  aton^lc  power  genera- 
tion will  continue  to  drop. 

Norman  Hillberry.  former  director  of  Ar- 
gonne  National  Laboratory,  used  to  say  with 
a  smile,  "There  are  three  kinds  of  lies  in  the 
world:  lies,  damn  lies,  and  estimates  of  nu- 
clear power  costs."  Those  days  are  gone  now. 
If  anyone  here  is  interested  in  buying  an 
atomic  powerplant.  111  be  happy  to  quote 
him  a  firm  price  and  give  him  guarantees 
and  warranties. 

Another  indication  that  the  atom  is  be- 
coming competitive  is  the  astonishing  cam- 
paign that  coal-industry  spokesmen  have 
launched  against  atomic  power  and  against 
coal's  biggest  customer,  the  electric  utilities, 
for  investing  in  these  plants.  The  assault 
has  become  so  strong  that  President  Ken- 
nedy felt  Impelled  to  say  in  a  public  address, 
"We  cannot  permit  the  mining  industry  to 
say  there  shall  be  no  nuclear  energy  because 
It  may  affect  them  adversely." 

Question  No.  7:    Has  the  safety  record  in 
atomic  powerplanto  been  bad? 

In  the  UJ3.  atomic  reactor  program  since 
1946,  no  accident  has  ever  occmred  affecting 
public  safety.  Some  2  million  man-years 
of  experience  have  been  logged  on  military, 
commercial  and  experimental  reactors.  In 
this  period,  the  only  serious  incident  In- 
volved experimental  work  in  which  three 
servicemen  lost  their  lives.  They  were  work- 
ing at  the  National  Reactor  Testing  StaUon 
in  Idaho  on  an  experimental  reactor  built 
for  a  special  military  lue  in  remote  areas. 
Three  men  are  three  too  many,  and  the  men 
have  been  mourned  in  our  industry;  but  I 
still  must  ask:  Is  there  any  other  Industry 
In  the  world  that  has  so  good  an  accident 
record? 

The  Navy  has  now  logged  about  100  re- 
actor-years of  operating  experience  with  ito 
naval  reactors.  Thousands  of  its  men  have 
worked,  eaten,  slept,  and  relaxed  through 
many  millions  of  hours  within  a  few  feet 
of  atomic  reactors.  They  have  done  so 
Without  harm  or  injury. 

In  the  17  years  of  the  civilian  atomic 
power  program  involving  40  operating-years 
of  experience  with  commercial  reactors  in 
the  United  States,  there  has  been  no  injury 
and  no  loss  of  life  involving  a  reactor  This 
record,  I  would  think.  Is  unparalleled  in  in- 
dustrial experience.  It  could  be  achieved 
of  course,  only  with  the  cooperation  of  a 
safety-conscious  and  safety-vigilant  labor 
force. 

The  6-year  safety  record  of  the  Duquesne 
Ught  Co.'s  Shlppingport  Atomic  Power  Sto- 
tion  is  a  representative  one  for  thU  new  in- 
dustry. There  have  been  three  lost-time 
accidents  at  Shlppingport  in  6  years  Two 
were  back  sprains.  One  was  a  strained  knee 
Question  No.  8:  Has  there  been  some  new 
development  that  indicates  atomic  reactors 
are  unsafe  or  dangerous? 

Tou  know— but  I  must  state  for  the  rec- 
ord—that atomic  powerplants  are  safe  as 
designed.  There  are  natural  features  in- 
herent in  operaUng  plants,  in  planto  under 
construction,  and  in  planto  on  the  drawing 
board,  which  control  the  maximum  rate 
of  energy  release  and.  in  case  of  malfunc- 
tion, would  very  quickly  shut  the  plant 
down.  There's  absolutely  no  possibility  of 
an  "atomic  explosion"  In  an  atomic  power- 
plant.  There  Is  no  way  in  which  an  atomic 
reactor  can  get  completely  out  of  control 
The  amount  of  radioactivity  you  would  re- 
ceive from  an  atomic  powerplant  in  your 
neighborhood  would  be  less  than  you  would 
receive  in  natural  radUtlon  walking  through 


Central  Park,  less  than  that  thrown  off  by 
your  own  brick  bouse. 

In  addition  to  the  reactor's  natural  built- 
in  features,  extremely  reliable  safety  devices 
are  also  ixx>vlded  In  duplicate— sometimes 
even  In  trlpUcate.  These  would  prevent  any 
operaUng  error  frcMn  causing  an  accident. 
They  would  prevent  any  credible  equipment 
failure  from  releasing  any  significant  amount 
of  radioactive  material  from  the  reactor. 
Even  If  there  could  be  radioactive  leakage 
from  the  reactor  In  an  emergency,  the  steel 
and  concrete  container  shell  would  protect 
the  public  from  any  possible  adverse  effect. 

Atomic  powerplanto  are  no  longer  experi- 
mental installations.  We  are  now  btillding 
fifth -generation  planto  whoee  reliability  and 
safety  are  a  proven  fact. 

Question  No.  9:  Has  there  been  some  move 
on  the  part  of  the  AEC,  the  manxifactxirers 
or  the  utilities  to  relax  atomic  safeguards 
and  cut  back  on  safety  provisions? 

On  the  contrary,  the  safeguards  have  been 
immensely  strengthened. 

In  designing  a  commercial  atc«nlc  reactor 
you  begin  by  designing  to  prevent  damage  to 
the  core  for  all  credible  accldente.  Then  you 
imagine  all  the  possible  coincident  failures 
of  reactor  safety  devices  and  you  make  cer- 
tain that  none  of  these  faUures  can  lead  to 
core  damage.  When  you  have  done  this,  you 
know  that  atomic  reactors — even  those  with- 
out systems  to  contain  the  escape  of  vapors- 
are  safe.  Nevertheless,  you  go  a  step  fur- 
ther. 

You  proceed  to  hypothesize  a  situation  in 
which  there  U  an  accident  many  times  worse 
than  any  credible  accident— one  in  which 
there  is  significant  core  damage  and  release 
of  fissionable  producto.  Against  this,  you 
design  for  containment  of  escaping  vapor*— 
practically  speaking,  an  airtight  steel  and 
concreto  structure  up  to  7  feet  thick.  With 
thU  you  achieve  absolute  assurance  of  a 
super-safe  plant  In  the  face  of  any  possible 
situation. 

Unfortunately— and  for  reasons  that  ap- 
pear quesUonable— some  people  who  know 
better  are  misinterpreting  these  extra  pre- 
cautions as  an  evidence  that  the  planto  pre- 
sent an  abnormal  public  haaard.  They  are 
wrong.  /  ~o 

Some  sensational  and  qulto  Inaccurate 
charges  have  also  been  made  about  the  ha«- 
ards  of  transporting  and  storing  radioactive 
wastes  from  commercial  powerplanto  The 
facto  are  these.  Most  shlpmento  are  of  low- 
evei  wastes.  WhUe  every  safety  precauUon 
U  taken  with  these,  they  are  much  less 
dangerous  than  such  chemicals  as  chlorine 
gas— which  have  been  transported  under  reg- 
ulation In  this  country  for  decades  without 
public  alarm  or  protest.  High-level  radio- 
active wastes  are  also  transported  safely  un- 
der the  strictest  Federal  regulaUons  Thev 
must  be  carried  in  containers  able  to  with- 
stand an  impact  of  60  g— that  is,  60  times 
the  force  of  gravity. 

As  for  storage,  the  industry,  under  AEC 
supervision,  is  developing  a  method  for  the 
fixation  of  high-level  wastes  into  solids  so 
that  as  these  wastes  mount  in  volume  they 
may  be  safely  stored  in  solid  form  in  a  cave 
where  they  will  be  available  for  the  future 
as  byproduct  uses  are  developed. 

On  October  1,  1963,  AEC  Commissioner 
James  T.  Ramey  expressed  the  viewpoint  of 
his  colleagues  on  the  matter  of  atomic  safety 
with  the  words:  "I  want  to  reaffirm  the 
basic  ABC  policy  that  all  activities  under  ito 
cognizance  will  be  conducted  in  a  manner 
which  assures  that  operating  personnel  and 
the  general  pubUc  are  well  protected  against 
all  hazards." 

On  November  7,  1963,  Dr.  Glenn  T  Sea- 
borg.  AEC  Chairman,  said  this:  "Never  be- 
fore In  the  public's  experience  has  an  agency 
responsible  for  the  protection  of  public  safety 
gone  to  such  extremes  to  allow  for  every 
foreseeable  contingency." 
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On  the  basis  of  both  the  men  and  the  rec- 
ord, It  seems  to  me  that  the  American  people 
can  accept  these  words  as  meaning  exactly 
what  they  say.  There  is  no  reason  to  feel 
lack  of  confidence  in  the  Government  offi- 
cials, elected  or  appointed,  who  are  charged 
with  administering  and  supervising  the 
atomic  power  program.  We  already  place 
such  confidence  In  officials  who  have  far 
greater  responslbUltles  even  thaft  the  siting 
of  an  at<Mnlc  powerplant.  We  trust  those 
officials  with  the  right  to  declare  war.  to  de- 
fend the  country,  to  transport  atomic  energy 
In  a  form  that  can  explode — that  was  built 
to  explode.  We  trxist  them.  In  a  case  of  ex- 
treme emergency,  even  to  use  atomic  weap- 
ons. It  would  se«»m  to  me  that  we  can  place 
a  comparable  confidence  In  those  officials 
who  are  charged  with  protecting  the  public 
Interest  and  safety  In  atomic  power 

Question  No.  10.  Have  there  been  com- 
plalnto  from  communities  where  atomic 
powerplanto  have  been  operating  for  the 
past  several  years? 

The  people  in  communities  where  atomic 
planto  are  operating  have  actively  expressed 
satisfaction  at  having  the  planto  there     For 
one  thing,  they  provide  an  additional  soxu-ce 
of  fuel  to  the  utUlty  company  serving  the 
area.     In  southern  California,  for  example 
tor  most  of  the  year  a  utility  now  is  allowed 
to  use  only  one  fuel— gas.     The  availability 
of  a  second  fuel  offers  a  distinct  economic  ad- 
vantage.    For  another,   atomic  powerplanto 
produce  no  air  pollution.    This  U  eepeclally 
important  in  a  community  like  Los  Angeles 
which  Is  bedeviled  by  smog,  most  of  It  from' 
automobiles.     Utilities  are  doing  a  good  Job 
of    controlling    the    discharge    fi-om    their 
stacks,  but  as  power  demand  doubles  in  the 
next  10  years,  and  doubles  again  In  the  next 
20,   the  gaseous  discharge   from  fossU   fuel 
combustion  will  become  an  Increasing  prob- 
lem.    In  the  case  of  a  nuclear  plant,  there 
Is  no  such  discharge. 

In  my  opinion,  responsible  leaders  are  now 
or  will  soon  be  aware  that  they  harm  only 
their  own  communities  In  opposing  the  con- 
struction of  an  atomic  power  station  It  is 
the  communities  that  get  lower  cost  power 
that  win  prosper,  and  attmxlc  planto  offer  the 
prospect  of  lowest  costo  In  the  year  ahead 

It  would  appear  that  the  American  people 
are  now  beginning  a  third  great  national  de- 
bate on  atomic  power.     In  the  1946  Atomic 
Energy  Act,  they  turned  atomic  energy  over 
to  civilian  control.     In  amending  the  act  in 
1964,  they  brought  private  Industry  into  the 
picture   and    laid    the    foundaUons    of    the 
atomic  power  Industry.     Now  they  must  de- 
cide   if    they   are   going    to   permit    at<Mnlc 
power  to  fit  Into  the  normal  pattern  of  in- 
dustrial life.     To  put  it  m  the  simplest  pos- 
sible terms,  the  question  U:  Now  that  eco- 
nomic atomic  power  Is  within  our  grasp   do 
the  American  people  want  it,  or  do  they  not? 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  there  are  sev- 
eral key  pointo  to  be  kept  in  mind  during 
this  debate— in  addition,  of  course,  to  the 
actual  performance  record  of  the  industry  to 
date.  ' 

First,  an  economic  atomic  power  industry 
cannot  be  buUt  in  this  country  with  plants 
rMtrtcted  to  remote  and  thinly  settled  areas 
They  must  be  In  or  near  the  areas  they  serve 
This  Is  especially  true  in  large  metropoliUn 
areas  where  the  problem  of  bringing  extra- 
high-voltage  power  Into  the  city  from  outoide 
is  very  expensive. 

Second,  the  atomic  power  program  is  near- 
Ing  that  point  where  it  can  stand  on  Ito  own 
two  feet  without  Federal  support  As  a  New 
York  Times  editorial  put  it,  "To  slow  down 
now  Is  like  faltering  Just  short  of  the  finish 
line  In  a  2-mUe  race."  Although  some  re- 
actor types  now  have  achieved  the  long- 
sought  goal  of  competitive  economics  In  high 
fuel  cost  areas,  it  would  be  shorteighted  to 
cut  off  research  and  development  supp<M^  be- 
fore the  frulto  of  our  efforto  can  be  made 
available  to  the  entire  NaUon. 
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Third,  regardless  of  what  we  do  or  fall  to 
do  In  atomic  power,  our  foreign  competitors 
win  continue  right  along  with  their  pro- 
grams. They  will  not  slow  down  because  we 
do.  They  are  likely,  rather,  to  accelerate 
their  efforts.  The  world  Is  going  to  have 
atomic  powerplants.  The  only  question  Is: 
Which  nation  will  provide  the  leadership,  do 
most  of  the  work,  and  sell  most  of  the  plants? 
We  hold  world  leadership  in  atomic  power 
now.  We  will  not  continue  to  hold  It  If  we 
slow  down  our  program. 

Fourth,  and  finally.  It  is  within  the  power 
of  an  actiTe  and  Toelferous  minority  of  the 
public  to  cripple  and  set  back  the  atomic 
power  program  by  years  if  the  majority  re- 
mains passlye  and  silent.  A  continued  bar- 
ra^  of  ill-informed,  emotional  or  highly 
motivated  attacks  can  exert  such  pressure  on 
legislators,  administrators  and  utility  com- 
panies that  they  will  be  reluctant  to  support 
atomic  power  development  and  subject 
themselves  to  harassment.  There  is  danger 
now  of  a  situation  developing  very  much  like 
the  fanatical  crusade  carried  on  75  years  ago 
against  alternating  current. 

We  can  hope  that  the  private  citizens  and 
organizations  in  the  community  who  favor 
the  development  of  atomic  power — and  I  be- 
lieve It  Is  a  large  majority — will  stand  up  to 
the  uninformed  opposition  and  express  them- 
•elves  forcefully  and  effectively.  To  do  this, 
they  will  need  to  be  armed  with  background 
information,  facts  and  ideas — with  the  com- 
plete rationale  for  atomic  power. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  an  industrywide 
program  of  education  and  rebuttal  Is  called 
for.  Our  whole  Industry  Is  being  attacked; 
the  whole  industry  should  answer.  The  Na- 
tion's utilities  and  reactor  manufactxirers 
should  Join  forces  to  spearhead  this  Industry 
•aort.  The  only  weapon  needed  is  truth — 
well  presented  and  widely  disseminated. 

The  atomic  power  Industry  has  all  the 
arguments  on  Its  side.  It  Is  a  safe  Industry. 
It  will  bring  cheaper  power  to  the  American 
people.  It  will  conserve  our  natural  re- 
sources. It  will  a88\ire  continued  supplies  of 
power  in  time  of  community  or  national 
emergency.  It  will  give  us  continued  lead- 
ership In  a  vital  worldwide  effort.  It  is  being 
built  in  the  national  interest. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  only  46  years 
of  age,  happily  married,  father  of  two 
small  children,  brilliant,  eager,  foremost 
leader  of  the  free  world,  died  a  martyr. 
He  wiU  no  longer  direct  the  destiny  of  our 
Nation  and  freedom-loving  people  the 
world  over.  His  assassination  so  sudden, 
so  revolting,  is  a  supreme  sacrifice  to 
peace  and  understanding  in  the  world.  In 
World  War  II  the  life  of  this  gallant 
young  man  was  saved  in  enemy  action. 
In  this  cold  war  he  lost  his  life.  Why, 
we  ask?  Perhaps  the  answer  is  that  hate 
for  fellow  Americans  has  been  building 
up.  stimulated  by  lunatic  fringe  propa- 
gandists of  the  radical  right  and  radical 
left.  There  has  been  too  much  hate 
built  up  by  unscrupulous  demagogs — 
hate  for  President  Kennedy,  hate  for  his 
administration;  hate  for  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice of  the  United  States;  false  charges 
that  our  President  was  soft  on  commu- 
nism: hate  further  inflamed  by  false 
sctirrllous  conclusions  and  innuendoes  in 
the  Lasky  so-called  biography;  hate  un- 
bridled. Some  citizens  have  been  tol- 
erant of  extremist  elements  among  us, 
evidently,  in  the  belief  they  were  crack 
brains,  loudmouths,  and  habitual  letter- 
to-editor  writers  who  would  disappear 
of  their  own  accord  in  due  time.    Since 


the  witch  hunts  of  the  early  1950's  a 
climate  was  created  which  encouraged 
these  lunatic  extremist  organizations  to 
flourish  unchallenged.  Perhaps  this  at- 
mosphere contributed  to  the  death  of 
our  young  President.  If  these  lunatic 
fringe  extremists  of  the  left  and  right  are 
to  be  restrained,  they  must  be  subject  to 
constant  exposure  and  relentless  pub- 
licity. Unfortunately,  there  are  too 
many  of  these  patriots  for  profits. 
America  is  really  last  with  them.  The 
people  of  America  and  the  entire  world 
have  poured  out  their  grief,  shock,  and 
anger  over  the  assassination  of  our 
President.  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  Earl  Warren,  expresset!  the  feel- 
ings of  many  Americans  in  his  statement 
on  this  tragic  occasion.  He  said,  "A 
great  and  good  President  has  suffered 
martyrdom  as  a  result  of  hatred  and 
bitterness  that  has  been  injected  into  the 
life  of  our  Nation  by  bigots,  but  his  mem- 
ory will  always  be  an  inspiration  to 
Americans  of  good  will  everywhere." 
Those  lunatic  fringe  extremists  use  divi- 
sive tactics — causing  one  American  to 
hate  and  distrust  another.  They  aid  our 
Communist  enemies,  though  they  ignore 
Communist  aggression  from  abroad 
while  making  outlandish  statements 
alleging  there  are  Communists  In  our 
State  Department,  on  university  facul- 
ties and  even  in  the  Protestant  ministry. 
These  bigots  are  really  America  lasters. 
They  inflame  addle-brained  psychopaths. 
They  sowed  and  reaf>ed  colossal  tragedy. 
One  of  the  greatest  of  all  American 
Presidents,  John  P.  Kennedy,  killed  by  an 
assassin's  bullet.  We  have  a  new  Presi- 
dent who  is  a  great  American.  In  his 
first  public  statement  as  President  of  the 
United  States,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  asked 
for  the  help  of  all.  Now  it  is  more  essen- 
tial than  ever  before  that  we  Americans 
stand  united  before  the  world. 


FINNISH  INDEPENDENCE  DAY, 
DECEMBER   6,    1963 

Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
"we  carmot  escape  geography."  These 
four  words,  spoken  by  a  former  President 
of  Finland,  explain  much  of  that  coun- 
try's past  history  and  provide  a  basis  for 
understanding  its  current  role  in  Eu- 
ropean and  world  affairs.  For,  although 
the  Finns  are  an  ancient  r>eople,  they  did 
not  throw  off  the  curse  of  foreign  domi- 
nation until  December  6,  1917.  This 
freedom  was  made  possible  by  the  exten- 
sive internal  upheaval  in  Russia  at  that 
time.  Thus,  on  Friday  of  this  week,  Fin- 
land celebrates  its  46th  year  of  independ- 
ence. 

Since  they  wrested  their  independence 
from  Russia,  the  Finns  have  lived  from 
one  crisis  to  another  almost  continually. 
The  early  days  of  national  freedom  were 
marked  by  a  savage  civil  war.  Later,  the 
Republic  was  nearly  overthrown  by  a 
Fascist  movement.  Then,  between  1939 
and  1944,  Finland  was  forced  to  fight  two 
disastrous  wars  with  the  Soviet  Union. 
At  the  end  of  World  War  n,  Finland  was 
faced  with  two  main  tasks:  First,  paying 
more  than  one-half  billion  dollars  in 
reparations  to  Russia;  and  second,  set- 
tling some  477,000  refugees.  This  was 
comparable  to  our  having  to  pay  an  in- 
demnity of  $20  billion  and  settling  18 


million  refxigees.  Only  through  much 
sacrifice  and  determined  effort  were  the 
Finns  able  to  shoulder  these  formidable 
burdens. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  Finland's 
foreign  policy  since  the  end  of  the  last 
war  has  been  that  of  not  provoking  the 
Bear  to  the  east.  The  constant  threat 
of  Russia  has  made  Finland  determined 
to  remain  out  of  big  power  politics.  That 
the  Plnns  have  survived  such  vicissitudes 
and  maintained  their  independence  and 
democracy  is  certainly  an  outstandii^ 
achievement.  In  addition.  Finland  has 
established  a  standard  of  living  which  is 
among  the  10  highest  in  the  world. 
Thus,  although  long  dominated  by  for- 
eign nations,  ravaged  by  w&r,  forced  to 
contend  with  a  cruel  climate,  and  aware 
of  a  continuing  threat  to  its  independ- 
ence, these  sturdy  i>eople  have  made  sig- 
nificant political,  economic,  and  social 
advances  in  their  46  years  of  Independ- 
ence. 

As  we  pay  tribute  to  this  stanch  ally 
of  freedom,  let  us  not  forget  the  contri- 
butions of  its  citizens  to  Western  culture. 
We  have  read  the  works  of  Frans  Elmil 
Sillanpaa.  a  Nobel  Prize  winner ;  we  have 
admired  the  sculpture  of  Waino  Aalto- 
nen;  we  have  been  moved  by  the  sym- 
phonies of  Jean  Sibelius;  and  we  have 
marveled  at  the  architectural  creations 
of  Eliel  Saarinen.  Finland  has  indeed 
made  significant  contributions  to  the  de- 
velopment of  Western  civilization. 

In  addition,  those  of  Finnish  origin 
have  played  vital  roles  in  the  progress  of 
our  Nation.  At  the  present  time,  we  have 
more  than  400,000  citizens  of  Finnish  de- 
scent in  this  country.  They  have  per- 
formed numerous  functions  In  the  de- 
velopment of  this  Nation  by  their  efforts 
in  positions  of  leadership  and  manage- 
ment, in  individual  roles  as  artists  and 
writers,  and  in  essential  but  less  publi- 
cized roles.  Massachusetts  has  been 
fortunate  to  have  had  many  of  these  peo- 
ple settle  within  its  boundaries. 

Thus,  as  Finland  celebrates  its  inde- 
pendence this  December  6,  we  are  proud 
to  reafiBrm  our  friendship  and  express 
our  gratitude  for  the  contributions  of  its 
citizens,  not  only  to  America,  but  also  to 
Western  civilization.  We  have  been  en- 
riched by  the  successes  of  those  who  have 
come  to  our  shores  and  we  have  been  in- 
spired by  the  efforts  and  achievements  of 
those  who  have  remained  in  their  native 
land.  Congratulations  and  "kiitos." 
"Kiitos"  Is  Finnish  for  "thank  you." 
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FAITH  IN  FREEDOM 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  last  night 
I  had  the  privilege  and  pleasure  of  at- 
tending a  dinner  in  honor  of  J.  Edgar 
Hoover,  sponsored  by  the  Brotherhood 
of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congregation. 

Mr.  Hoover  delivered  a  notable  ad- 
dress entitled  "Faith  in  Freedom,"  which 
deeply  moved  all  who  heard  it. 

Mr.  Hoover  traced  the  manifold  bless- 
ings of  our  American  society  back  to  the 
fimdamental  religious  beliefs  which 
formed  the  cornerstone  of  our  public 
philosophy.  But  he  did  more  than  this. 
Mr.  Hoover  also  analyzed  the  many  flaws 
In  our  society  and  attributed  them  to  a 
falling  away  from  those  same  basic  moral 
and  ethical  convictions. 


Mr.  Hoover  spoke  forcefully  and  com- 
pellingly  of  the  need  to  do  away  with 
sentimentality  in  our  efforts  to  control 
the  growing  crime  wave.    He  said  this: 

Fantasy  and  weakness  have  too  often  pre- 
vaUed  in  the  administration  of  Justice  where 
strength  and  realism  are  essential  needs. 

There  are  some  misguided  social  workers 
and  Judges  who  have  perverted  the  meaning 
of  mercy.  When  so-called  mercy  aids  socie- 
ty's enemies,  it  is  not  longer  mercy.  It  is 
sheer  stupidity,  if  not  worse.  JusUce  Is 
needed— stern  JusUce.  Without  such  Justice 
our  streets — and  our  families — wlU  continue 
to  be  endangered. 

Justice  Is  not  served  when  the  innocent 
victim  and  society  suffer  while  the  vicious 
criminal  goes  free. 
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I  believe  that  everyone  who  reads  this 
address  will  proflt  by  It  and  I,  therefore, 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  it  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

FArrH  IN  FuxDoic 
(Remarks  of  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  Fed- 
eral Bureau  of  InvesUgation,  befcwe  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Washington  Hetoew 
Congregation  In  Washington,  DC  De- 
cember 4.  1963) 

This  is  a  great  moment  In  my  life.  To  be 
recognized  in  this  manner  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion is  a  distinction  which  I  shall  cherish 
always. 

I  am  especially  honorlad  by  the  presence 
of  so  many  close  friends,  Including  the  dis- 
tinguished civic  leaders  whom  you  have  se- 
lected as  recipients  of  other  awards. 

How  have  these  men  oome  to  positions  of 
prominence  in  our  community?  It  is  be- 
cause they  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
service— they  have  eagerly  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibiUUes  of  good  citizenship,  and  they 
are  willing  to  be  Judged  upon  their  records  of 
positive  contributions  to  the  cause  of  de- 
cency and  of  Jxistice. 

Decency  and  Justice— these  are  the  high 
alma  of  this  brotherhood.  Just  as  they  al- 
ways have  been  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Hebrew  religion  which  has  given  mankind 
the  Ten  Commandments  and  the  concwjt  of 
a  monotheistic  God.  For  these  sacred  gifts 
aU  true  religions  of  the  Western  World  are 
Menially  indebted  to  you. 

Americans  of  the  Hebrew  faith  are  doubly 
bleesed.  The  rich  cultural  inheritance  that 
has  been  handed  down  since  early  Biblical 
times  to  generation  after  generation  of  Jews 
is  combined.  In  our  country,  with  a  proud 
heritage  of  freedom,  it  Is  a  heritage  that  was 
won  by  the  sweat,  the  blood,  and  the  sacrl- 
nces  of  men  and  women  of  many  nationali- 
ties  and  many  religloxis  creeds. 

Devotion  to  God.  belief  In  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  mankind,  faith  in  man's  abUlty 
through  divine  providence,  to  guide  his  own 
destiny— these  are  the  strong  ties  that  hold 
together  our  United  States,  the  greatest 
brotherhood  of  freedom  in  the  history  of 
the  world.  ' 

No  one  has  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
true  meaning  of  freedom  than  the  members 
of^e  Hebrew  faith,  for  no  pec^les  have  suf- 
fered more  relentless  persecution  and  Injus- 
Uce  at  the  hands  of  tyranny  through  the 

Today  the  ttres  of  antl-SemltIsm  continue 
to  burn  with  fierce  Intensity  In  many  areas 
of  the  world.  This  Is  particularly  true  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  where  communism 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Judaism  and  of  all  other 
religions  of  the  world,  seeks  to  destroy  your 
priceless  heritage  and  the  right  of  your  peo- 
ple to  live  according  to  the  tenets  of  God 

During  the  past  generation,  the  conscience 
of  decent  men  everywhere  has  been  shocked 


by  the  continuing  vldous  atrocities  that 
have  been  committed  against  Jews  in  the 
Soviet  Union.  Rabbis  have  been  arrested 
and  imprisoned  or  executed:  synagogues 
have  t>een  desecrated;  the  traditional  Jewish 
school  system  has  been  liquidated;  and  He- 
brew literature,  language,  and  customs  have 
been  suppressed  by  the  Russian  CommunisU. 
Etesplte  Conmiunlst  claims  of  Improved 
conditions  for  Jews  imder  the  Khrushchev 
regime,  the  opposite  actually  is  true.  Addi- 
tional forms  of  suppression  have  been 
introduced. 

The  observance  of  Passover  no  longer  can 
be  held  according  to  tradition;  sacred  He- 
brew burial  customs  have  been  obstructed; 
and  a  statewide  program  has  been  insti- 
tuted to  make  Jews  the  scapegoats  for 
criminal  acts  affecting  the  Russian  economy 
Jews  are  clearly  identified  by  religion  on  the 
Internal  passport  which  all  Soviet  citizens 
must  carry. 

Last  October,  the  outrageous  extent  of  this 
program  was  disclosed  by  the  Moscow  news- 
paper Izvestia  when  it  announced  the  ar- 
rests of  several  persons  involved  in  an 
alleged  criminal  conspiracy.  The  leaders  of 
this  gang  have  "Jewish  names,"  Izvestia  told 
Its  readers  in  demanding  a  "show  trial"  and 
"death  sentences." 

Vicious  outbursts  of  religious  hatred  such 
as  this  caused  one  American  newspaper  re- 
cently to  warn  Its  readers,  "For  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves  the  Soviet  leaders  dis- 
criminate heavily  against  Jews.  The  evi- 
dence is  overwhelming  and  incontrovertible 
and  renewed  almost  daily  by  the  Russians 
themselves." 

In  a  Joint  statement  released  last  sum- 
mer, three  American  Jewish  organizations 
denounced  the  Soviet  press  for  conveying 
"a  viciously  negative  image  of  the  Jews  " 
and  indignantly  proclaimed.  "Soviet  Jews 
are  deprived  by  official  policy  of  religious  and 
cultural  rights  •••  and  are  the  victims  of 
discrimination.  •  •  ••• 

Communism  and  religion— like  commu- 
nism and  freedom— can  never  coexist  for 
Marxism  is  unalterably  opposed  to  all  forms 
of  religious  belief.  Lenin  acknowledged 
this  fact  more  than  50  years  ago  when  he 
exhorted  his  followers.  "We  must  combat 
religion- this  Is  the  A.B.C.  of  all  material- 
ism, and  consequently  of  Marxism"  Then 
he  declared.  "The  Marxist  mxist  be  •  •  •  an 
enemy  of  religion." 

Since  the  time  of  Lenin.  atheUtic  com- 
munism has  surged  forth  from  Russia  to 
enslave  nearly  one-fourth  of  the  earth's 
surface  and  a  third  of  her  peoples  No- 
where are  Its  advance  battalions  more  active 
than  in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
agents  trained  by  the  Kremlin  continue  to 
burrow  deeply  into  countries  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  and  South  America  Their 
deadly  objective  is  to  undermine  legitimate 
governments,  foment  revolution  and  create 
a  Soviet  Union  of  Latin  American  Republics 
I  have  said  this  before  and  I  would  like  to' 
repeat  it  here:  We  are  at  war  with  com- 
munism and  the  sooner  every  red-blooded 
American  realizes  this  the  safer  we  will  be 

Here  in  the  United  States,  the  cause  of 
international  communism  is  represented  by 
the  Communist  Party,  USA— a  cunning  and 
defiant  subversive  conspiracy  which  Is  fi- 
nanced, directed  and  controlled  by  the 
Kremlin.  Its  membership  consists  today  of  a 
hard  core  of  revolutionary  fanatics  who  are 
knowingly  and  eagerly  subservient  to  the 
dictates  of  Moscow.  The  dupes,  the  dis- 
sidents, and  the  faint  of  heart  have  long 
since  been  purged  from  the  party's  ranks. 

Today,  the  CommunisU  are  engaged  in  a 
vigorous  campaign  to  divide  and  weaken 
America  from  within.  Foremost  in  this  cam- 
paign are  the  party's  efforts  to  exploit  mis- 
understandings and  capitalize  upon  areas  of 
dissension  and  unrest  wherever  they  exist 
This  is  especially  true  in  the  Intense  civil 
rights  movement,  for  America's  30  mlUion 
Negroes  and  all  others  engaged  In  this  strug- 


gle    are    a    major    target    for    Commtmlst 
propaganda  and  subversion. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  the 
aspirations  of  Negroes  for  equality  are  Com- 
munist inspired.  This  is  demonstrably  not 
true.  But  what  is  demonstrable  is  that  some 
individuals  and  groups  exploit  the  tension 
for  purposes  not  confined  to  the  equality 
of  human  rights  under  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States.  The  crusade  should  not 
become  a  vehicle  for  political  radicalism  or 
organized  violence. 

Devotion  to  race  must  not  supersede  devo- 
tion to  established  Institutions. 

It  would  be  useful  if  responsible  Negro 
leaders  themselves  could  make  it  clear  to  all 
who  follow  them  that  their  Interest  is  solely 
in  racial  equality. 

This  Nation  was  conceived  imder  God  and 
Its  progress  has  been  imder  God.  There 
could  be  no  greater  disaster  for  our  Nation 
than  that  it  should  deny  in  any  respect  to 
even  the  smallest  degree,  the  presence,  'the 
power,  the  guidance,  the  protection,  the  in- 
struction of  Almighty  God. 

There  is  unmistakable  evidence  of  divine 
guidance  all  through  the  history  of  our  Na- 
tion. We  must  guard  it.  We  must  cherish 
it.  We  must  revere  it.  We  must  work  for  it 
The  record  of  our  Nation  Is  better  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  In  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  there  are  injustices 
in  this  Nation  toward  those  of  dark  skin 
as  well  as  light,  but  even  worse  injustices' 
prevail  In  other  parts  of  the  worid.  Whether 
the  people  are  black,  or  yellow,  or  brown  or 
white-skinned,  these  things  will  have  to'  be 
worked  out. 

America  has   taken   the  lead   in  working 
them  out,  and  it  is  taking  the  lead  today 
It  is  doing  more  for  its  underprivileged  mi- 
norities than  any  other  nation  in  the  world 
but  there  Is  more  to  be  done. 

We  thank  God  that  where  the  spirit  of  the 
Lord  is,  there  Is  liberty. 

As  citizens  of  a  free   country,   we   must 
Judge   people    as    Individuals— not   by   race 
creed  or  color. 

Legitimate  civil  rights  organizations  must 
remain  constantly  alert  to  attempts  by  the 
Conununists  to  Influence  their  actions,  take 
over  their  programs  and  corrupt  their  ranks 

Conununlsm  feeds  upon  Ignorance,  preju- 
dice  and  sickness  of  the  mind  and  soul.  It 
probes  relentlessly  for  weaknesses  in  Amer- 
ica's moral  armor. 

That  is  why  the  caxise  of  communism  Is 
well  served  by  the  hatemongers.  the  lunatic 
fringe  and  other  rabble  who  preach  a  doc- 
trine of  malice  and  Intolerance  toward  their 
fellow  man. 

These  venomous  fanaUcs.  whether  they  are 
extremists  of  the  left  or  the  right,  are  carriers 
of  a  highly  Infectious  disease.  They  clutter 
the  streets— and  the  maUs— with  their 
slanderous  obscenities,  urging  Impressionable 
teenagers  and  unstable  adults  to  act  of  hate 
terror  and  intimidation.  They  have  brought 
forth  the  bombs  and  ignited  the  flames  that 
have  killed  decent  Americans  and  even  in- 
nocent children  and  destroyed  chxirches  and 
other  temples  of  worship.  They  are  a  na- 
tional disgrace. 

Invariably,  these  merchante  of  hate  at- 
tempt to  drape  themselves  in  a  cloak  of  pa- 
triotism. But  their  real  objective  U  to  prof- 
iteer and  capitalize  upon  ignorance,  preju- 
dice and  bigotry  while  destroying  the  very 
Ideals  which  they  claim  to  uphold. 

Today,  the  Communists  continue  with  im- 
punity to  breathe  out  lies  and  distortions 
against  the  United  States.  Their  designs  on 
American  youth  revolt  and  anger  those 
steeped  in  our  national  Ideals  of  freedom. 

The  peddling  of  their  dishonest  doctrine  to 
hlghmlnded,  largely  inexperienced,  and  ba- 
sically eager-to-belleve  young  people  is  not 
unlike  the  peddling  of  fllth  and  dope  in  de- 
moralizing effect.  It  can  undermine  patri- 
otism, create  doubts  about  our  social  and 
economic  system,  and  mock  the  many  whole- 
some youth  organizations  in  this  country. 
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The  great  majority  of  American  youths 
are  ^nulnely  convinced  that  they  would  not 
tall  for  the  Communist  bait.  Many  never 
would.  But  there  are  others  who  might 
never  know  they  were  "hooked"  untU  the 
enormous  tragedy  of  their  loss  of  faith 
dawned  after  bitter  years  of  fighting  the 
American  way  of  life,  almost  unwittingly,  as 
dupes  of  the  Communists. 

It  has  happened  to  Idealistic  Americans  be- 
fore. 

There  is  not  an  avenue  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Americans  that  Is  not  used  to  Im- 
plant their  false  Ideology.  Communism  can- 
not be  defeated  by  hysteria  and  name  call- 
ing, but  It  can  be  defeated  by  education  and 
living  proof  that  ovu'  way  of  life  Is  best. 

The  God -given  Ideals  which  are  responsi- 
ble for  this  country's  greatness  are  being  at- 
tacked on  many  fronts  today.  Moral  leth- 
argy, self-indulgence,  neglect  of  duty — these 
lethal  forces  are  undermining  many  facets  of 
business,  labor,  Industry,  and  government. 

We  find  their  Influence  In  the  repulsive  at- 
titude of  "half-way  Americans"  to  whom  life 
In  this  country  Is  the  enjoyment  of  rights 
and  privileges  devoid  of  responsibilities. 

We  find  their  Influence  In  those  courts  of 
law  where  the  true  purpose  and  Intent  of  our 
Constitution  as  a  document  designed  for  the 
protection  of  society  have  too  often  been 
warped  and  distorted  for  the  benefit  of 
offenders. 

We  find  their  Influence  In  the  continuing 
Increase  of  crime — a  tragic  national  problem 
which  is  growing  four  times  as  fast  as  our 
expanding  population. 

Crlnie  has  no  respect  for  age.  nationality, 
sex.  color  or  religious  creed.  It  has  turned 
otir  streets  into  virtual  jungles  of  terror  and 
fear. 

Today,  a  brutal  crime  of  violence — a  mur- 
der, forcible  rape  or  assault  to  kill — is  com- 
mitted every  3  minutes.  The  nvmiber  of 
these  senseless  atrocities  will  continue  to 
grow  vmtil  men  of  strong  moral  conviction 
assert  greater  Influence  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  administration  of  justice. 
Disrespect  for  law  and  order  is  a  tragic 
moral  sickness  which  attacks  and  destroys 
the  American  traditions  of  honesty.  Integrity 
and  fair  play.  The  moral  strength  of  our 
Nation  has  slipped  alarmingly.  National 
corruption  is  the  sum  total  of  Individual 
corruption.  We  must  follow  the  teachings 
of  Ood  If  we  hope  to  cure  this  moral  Illness. 
Law  and  order  are  bulwarks  on  which  suc- 
cessful government  must  stand.  Without  law 
and  order,  society  will  destroy  itself. 

Fantasy  and  weakness  have  too  often  pre- 
vailed In  the  administration  of  justice  where 
strength  and  realism  are  essential  needs. 

There  are  some  misguided  social  workers 
and  judges  who  have  perverted  the  meaning 
of  mercy.  When  so-called  mercy  aids  so- 
ciety's enemies.  It  Is  no  longer  mercy.  It  Is 
sheer  stupidity,  if  not  worse.  Justice  is 
needed — stem  justice.  Without  such  justice 
our  streets — and  our  families — will  continue 
to  be  endangered. 

J\istice  Is  not  served  when  the  Innocent 
victim  and  society  suffer  while  the  vicious 
criminal  goes  free. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  Jr..  observed:  "At 
the  present  time  In  this  country  there  is 
more  danger  that  criminals  will  escape  jus- 
tice than  that  they  will  be  subjected  to 
tyranny." 

Judge  Learned  Hand  said :  "Oiu-  dangers  do 
not  Us  in  too  little  tenderness  to  the  ac- 
cused. Our  procedure  has  been  always 
haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  Innocent  man 
convicted.  It  is  an  unreaJ  drecun.  What  we 
need  to  fear  Is  the  archaic  formalism  and  the 
watery  sentiment  that  obstructs,  delays,  and 
defeats  the  prosecution  of  crime." 

Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardoso  observed: 
"Justice,  though  due  to  the  accxised,  is  due 
to  the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fairness 
must  not  be  strained  till  It  Is  narrowed  to  a 
filament.    We  are  to  keep  the  balance  true." 


Let  us  proceed  to  try  armed  robbers  as 
armed  robbers.  Let  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime  and  let  us  "keep  the  balance  true." 

Wherever  politics  and  opportunism  remain 
primary  considerations  in  the  appointment 
of  jurists,  parole  officials,  and  others  charged 
with  the  administration  ot  justice,  the  pub- 
lic should  have  more  adequate  guarantees  for 
the  immediate  removal  of  those  who  prove 
by  their  unjustifiable  actions  that  they  can- 
not be  entrusted  with  the  Important  respon- 
sibilities of  their  offices. 

The  fact  is  millions  of  free  Americans  are 
taking  our  good  way  of  life  for  granted. 
They  have  ceased  to  care  about  our  founda- 
tion stones,  the  rock  from  which  we  were 
hewn. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  religion  has  made 
us  what  we  are.  given  us  what  we  have. 
Every  good  thing  we  enjoy  as  free  Americans 
came  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  our  belief 
In  God. 

Our  best  offensive  against  crime,  subver- 
sion. Intolerance,  and  aU  enemies  of  Amer- 
ica's heritage  of  freedom  is  brotherhood — a 
brotherhood  such  as  yours,  built  upon  a  solid 
foundaUon  of  mutxial  trust,  understanding 
and  faith  In  God. 

There  must  be  a  moral  reawakening  In 
every  home  In  our  land. 

History  shows  us  the  great  accomplish- 
ments that  can  be  attained  by  the  combined 
efforts  of  selfless  men  and  women  who  are 
sincerely  dedicated  to  a  noble  cause.  We 
have  such  a  cause  in  America — to  dispel 
intolerance,  to  preserve  the  rule  of  law,  to 
protect  and  strengthen  our  God-given  Ideals 
and  faith  In  freedom. 

Law  and  public  sanctions  help  to  keep  our 
deeds  In  line — only  conscience  polices  our 
thoughts.  It  Is  much  easier  to  control  our 
actions  than  oiu*  thoughts. 

Por.  "As  a  man  thlnketh  In  his  heart  so 
is  he." 

Two  hundred  years  ago,  our  Pounding 
Pathers  had  a  vision  of  a  nation  where  men 
could  live  together  and  worship  together 
without  fear.  Today,  we  hold  this  same  vi- 
sion— the  determination  that  faith,  courage, 
and  decency  will  prevail  over  all  enemies  of 
freedom. 

Since  1753.  when  the  Liberty  Bell  first 
tolled  at  Independence  Hall  in  Philadelphia, 
it  has  borne  a  solemn  Old  Testament  inscrip- 
tion from  Leviticus  xrv.  verse  10: 

"Proclaim  liberty  throughout  all  the  land 
unto  all  the  inhabitants  thereof." 

Let  us  all  work  together  to  maintain  this 
great  American  ideal.  With  God's  divine 
gxiidance.  let  us  build  an  ever  more  power- 
ful brotherhood  of  liberty  and  jiistlce  for 
the  benefit  of  all  mankind. 

As  the  Father  of  our  Country  so  aptly 
said :  "As  we  declare  our  loyalty  to  our  coun- 
try, help  us  to  keep  In  mind  the  need  of 
faith  In  God  and  Immortality  without  which 
life  is  meaningless  and  vain." 

This  Is  our  mission  as  a  Nation  of  free 
people,  united  in  one  faith — Palth  In  God. 


MINNESOTA  VOTERS  SUPPORT  PUB- 
LIC ACCOMMODATIONS  LAW 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  in 
last  Sunday's  New  York  Times  magazine 
Representative  Clarence  D.  Long  gave  an 
entertaining  and  accurate  account  of  the 
experiences  of  a  freshman  Representa- 
tive. He  defined  the  ideal  role  of  a  Rep- 
resentative as  comprising  two  func- 
tions— to  represent  and  to  lead — both 
"indispensable  if  a  democracy  of  ordi- 
nary humans  is  to  survive  scientific  revo- 
lutions every  decade." 

This  is  a  difficult  and  demanding 
task — a  sort  of  perpetual  analysis  and 
synthesis  engaged  in  cooperatively  by 
the  people  and  their  Representatives.  I 
miist  confess   that  the  good  people  of 


Minnesota  have  often  simplified  this  task 
for  me.  They  are  an  electorate  which 
is  not  led  reluctantly  to  reform,  but 
which  positively  points  the  way. 

Of  course.  100  years  has  been  a  long 
time  for  the  self -education  of  the  Amer- 
ican people.  That  people  is  now  ready 
to  graduate — ready  to  put  into  practice 
the  ideals  of  equal  civil  rights  and  op- 
portunities for  every  American  citizen. 
The  Nation's  leaders  have  not  always 
fumiled  their  twin  responsibility  to  their 
electorate — to  lead,  as  well  as  to  repre- 
sent. But  the  people  are  speaking  out 
for  strong  and  meaningful  civil  rights 
legislation— they  know  that  it  is  neces- 
sary if  democracy  is  to  prosper,  if  justice 
is  to  reign. 

In  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune 
last  week,  the  reliable  Minnesota  poll  in- 
dicated that  79  percent  of  voting  Min- 
nesotans  are  in  favor  of  a  public  accom- 
modations law.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  results  of  this  survey  may 
be  printed  in  the  Rbcoio  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks  as  another  confirmation  of 
public  support  for  this  important  legis- 
lation still  pending  before  Congress. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  survey 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
I  Prom  the  Minneapolis  Sunday  Tribune,  Dec. 

1,  1063) 

Accommodations   Act   roa   Negroes   Backed 

BT  79  Pescent  in  Minnesota 

Nearly  8  out  of  10  voting-age  Mlnnesotans 
(79  percent)  are  In  favor  of  a  public  accom- 
modations law  which  would  require  hotels, 
restaurants,  stores,  and  other  public  places 
to  accord  Negroes  the  same  treatment  as 
they  give  white  people. 

Such  a  state  of  mind  throughout  Minne- 
sota Is  Indicated  in  a  public  opinion  survey 
conducted  by  the  Minneapolis  Tribune's 
Minnesota  poll  In  November. 

Other  civil  rights  viewpoints  expressed  in 
the  survey  Include  these: 

Forty-five  percent  believe  Negroes  get  fair 
treatment  in  obtaining  jobs  in  Minnesota; 
34  percent  say  they  do  not. 

When  it  comes  to  buying  homes  or  rent- 
ing apartments,  only  one-third  of  the  State's 
adults  (33  percent)  think  Negroes  are  treated 
fairly;  47  percent  consider  them  to  be  treated 
unfairly. 

Legislation  designed  to  put  an  end  to  dis- 
crimination and  segregation  in  public  ac- 
commodations was  part  of  a  civil  rights 
package  sponsored  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

It  would,  in  effect,  overrxUe  local  custom 
if  Interstate  travelers  are  served  to  a  sub- 
stantial degree,  or  If  a  substantial  propor- 
tion of  goods  sold,  or  entertainment  pre- 
sented.  Is  Involved  in  Interstate  commerce. 

This  Is  the  way  one  of  the  questions  was 
put  to  a  balanced  sampling  of  men  and  wom- 
en living  in  all  parU  of  Minnesota: 

"In  general,  do  you  favor  or  oppose  Fed- 
eral laws  In  the  United  States  to  require  the 
same  treatment  for  Negroes  as  for  white  peo- 
ple in  hotels,  restaurants,  stores,  and  other 
public  places?" 

The  replies: 

pn  perwnt] 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Favor  snch  a  law 

7» 

16 

2 

S 

74 

21 

2 

S 

H8 

Oppose  it . 

10 

Other  answers.. 

1 

No  opinitm. 

4 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Mlnnesotans  of  all  ages.  In  cities  and  towns 
and   on   farms,   and   of    varied    educational 
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training,  all  substantially  endorse  the  pro- 
posal. CoUege-educaUd  residents  are  the 
most  affirmative;  of  that  group.  9  out  of  every 
10  express  approval. 

People  also  were  asked: 

"Do  you  think  Negro  residents  general- 
ly do  or  do  not  get  fair  treatment  when 
It  comes  to  getting  jobs  In  Minnesota?" 

The  responses : 

[In  percent] 


Do  get  folr  treatment 

Do  not 

Other  answers 

No  opinkm 

Total 


Total 

Men 

Women 

45 
M 

1 

ao 

80 
M 

1 
16 

40 
M 

1 
25 

lOD 

100 

100 

A  related  question  was: 

"Do  you  think  Negroes  in  MlnnesoU  gen- 
eraUy  are  treated  fairly  or  unfairly  when  it 
comes  to  buying  homes  or  renting  apart- 
ments?" 

The  answers  of  all  adults  questioned  and 
of  certain  types  of  people  within  that  group: 

[In  percent] 


AD  adults 

.Mw 

Women 

Resident!)  of  south- 
ern  MtnuMoU 

Twin  CItle*  area.... 

Northern  Minnesota. 

Adulrs  with  trade 
solwol  training.. 

HJith  school 

Collate 


If[<croBB  in  Minnesota 


f 

Treated 
birly 

OS 

bous- 


Treated 
un- 

lalrly 


33 
34 

31 

3S 

X 
42 

35 

S3 

ao 


other 
an.s- 
swers 


47 
44 
51 

38 

so 

33 

40 
48 
•4 


No 

otiin- 

lon 


is 

20 
16 

24 
14 
18 

a 

17 

1« 


The  Negro  population  in  Minnesota  in  10SO 
was  14,022.  By  1960,  U.S.  census  enumerators 
counted  22,262  Negro  residents,  a  gain  of  69 
percent  in  10  years,  but  still  less  than  1  per- 
cent of  the  total  State  population  (3.413,884) . 

As  part  of  the  survey,  people  were  asked : 

"Large  numbers  of  Negroes  have  been  mov- 
ing from  Southern  States  to  the  North  In  re- 
cent years.  Do  you  think  the  number  of 
Negro  residents  In  Minnesota  during  the  next 
^•^  y«ars  will  increase  a  great  deal  Just 
moderately,  or  very  little  f 

The  expectations; 


If 


[lapereent) 


Total 

Men 

Women 

Ne«ro  populatlan  will  in- 
crease— 
A  (Treat  deal 

19 
51 

24 
1 

13 
49 

3 

20 
53 

20 

1 
« 

Ja<it  moderately 

Very  liUle 

Other  answers 

No  opinioa. „ 

> 

Total 

100 

100 

100 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
support  has  been  consistently  demon- 
strated In  my  letters  from  home.  I  take 
this  occasion  to  say  to  the  voters  of  my 
State.  "It  takes  a  fast  pace  to  keep  up 
with  you.  but  the  U.S.  Congress  is  mov- 
ing. We  will  pass  a  good  and  effective 
CivU  Rights  Act' 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT 

KENNEDY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Mr.  President,  of 

the   many  meaningful   tributes   which 

have  been  paid  to  our  late  President,  few 


have  so  well  described  what  John  Ken- 
nedy meant  to  our  Nation  as  the  tribute 
by  Emmet  John  Hughes  in  Newsweek 
magazine. 

Mr.  Hughes  has  said  that  President 
Kennedy  strove  to  do  what  the  found- 
ers of  our  country  did — 

studied  seriously,  spoke  articulately, 
wrote  fearlessly,  debated  rationaUy.  and  con- 
cluded— intelligently. 

All  of  that  is  true,  but  there  was  more, 
too.  and  Mr.  Hughes  has  succeeded  in 
capturing  the  spirit  of  John  Kennedy, 
a  spirit  which,  Indeed,  "belonged 
uniquely  to  us"  in  this  generation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
Mr.    Hughes*    article    printed    in    the 

RSCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscord, 
as  follows : 

(From  Newsweek.  Dec.  2.  1968] 
An  Echo  nr  the  Silencx 
(By  Emmet  John  Hughes) 
He  belonged  vmlquely  to  us — to  this  time 

and  place,  to  this  Nation  and  generaUon 

and  to  no  other.  In  all  history,  what  else 
could  he  have  beeix.  where  else  be  seen,  and 
when  else  be  heard?  A  Hapeburg  prince  or 
a  Bourbon  sovereign?  A  minister  to  Victoria 
plotting  designs  of  empire?  A  German 
Chancellor  fretfiilly  patching  the  Weimar 
Republic?  Or  some  earlier  American  Presi- 
dent slackly  presiding  over  the  1920's?  Each 
weird  image  confirms  how  wholly  and  how 

rlghUy   he  found  his  home  in  this — our 

generation.  He  was  ours  as  the  first  Presi- 
dent to  be  born  in  this  tempest  of  our  cen- 
tury—to glimpse  life  during  the  First  World 
War,  to  bear  the  ordeal  of  the  second,  and 
to  fight  back  the  darkness  of  a  third.  Some- 
times it  happens  so:  the  Instant  of  history 
and  the  Instinct  of  the  man  appear  almost 
to  plot  their  meeting  with  secretly  timed 
jirecislon.  So  It  seems  with  us.  We  were 
clearly  meant  to  be  together,  for  this  whUe. 
And  this  is  why  the  assassin,  as  he  put  a 
bullet  in  his  brain,  also  put  a  scar  upon  our 
generation. 

He  did  not  find  this  place  with  us.  of 
course,  because  he  won  universal  assent  and 
applause.  He  won  something  more  Impor- 
tant: a  recognition  of  his  person  and  his 
force.  A  student  of  history,  he  often  quoted 
Its  earlier  scanners,  like  Edmund  Burke,  to 
depict  his  own  nation:  "We  alt  on  a  'con- 
spicuous stage.'  and  the  whole  world  marks 
our  demeanor."  And  his  demeanor  Indeed 
was  so  marked— down  to  the  thrust  of  a 
finger  and  the  flash  of  a  smile.  A  student  of 
the  Presidency,  too.  he  repeated  the  chal- 
lenge of  Woodrow  Wilson:  "The  President  U 
at  liberty,  both  in  law  and  conscience,  to  be 
as  big  a  man  as  he  can."  We  shall  never 
know  the  laws  this  President  might  have 
signed.  But  we  can  be  aware  of  the  size  of 
the  man. 

He  cannot  yet  be  measured,  and  he  may 
never  be  measured,  by  the  crises  or  debates 

that  seemed — for  fierce,  fleeting  momenta 

to  stir  his  Presidency— steel  prices  and  medi- 
cal care — Peace  Corps  and  managed  news- 
tax  reform  and  test  ban — missiles  in  Cuba 
and  troope  to  Alabama.  Now.  all  that  he  did 
and  all  that  his  death  left  imdone  seem  to 
matter  far  less  than  what  he  knew— and 
felt — of  himself  and  of  his  country. 

He  imderstood  the  Presidency,    laxera  was 

quiet  proof  of  It  on  one  occasion  last  year 

with  his  formal  White  House  dinner  to  honor 
49  Nobel  Prlee  winners.  He  warmly  hailed 
the  aseemMed  p>oet8  and  physicists  and 
dramatisU.  peacemakers  and  mathema- 
ticians. He  saluted  them  as  "the  most 
extraordinary  cellection  •  •  •  of  human 
knowledge  that  has  ever  been  gathered  at 
the  White  Ho\is»— with  the  possible  excep- 
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tion  of  when  Thomas  Jefferson  dined  alone." 
And  so  he  let  them  know  that  he  discerned 
the  rare  sign  of  Presidential  greatness:  the 
steady  power  to  be.  to  believe,  and  to  de- 
cide— alone. 

He  sensed  the  cruel  paradoxes  of  demo- 
cratic leadership,  thus  dismaying  zealots  and 
exasperating  simplifiers.     He  knew  a  leader 

must  stiinmon  his  people  to  be  with  him 

yet  stand  above,  not  squat  beside,  them. 
He  knew  that  he  must  try  to  be  resolute 
without  being  arrogant,  patient  without  be- 
ing timid,  and  compassionate  without  being 
maudlin.  He  detested  cant  but  deUghted 
In  eloquence.  He  could  appeal  for  concilia- 
tion without  forswearing  power.  And  he 
could  resi>ect  ideas  without  confusing  them 
with  deeds,  exhort  acUon  without  unharness- 
ing It  from  reason  and  esteem  words  with- 
out becoming  Infatuated  with  his  own. 

He  belonged  uniquely  to  us — above  all 

in  his  joyful  passion  for  polltieal  life.  For 
by  this  he  proved  he  knew  the  root  and 
gerins  of  his  Nation.  He  knew  It  to  be  ctm- 
celved  and  dedicated — not  to  the  iHtipagatloa 
of  such  faiths  as  once  came  out  of  Israel, 
nor  the  foeterlng  of  the  arts  of  a  new 
Greece,  nor  the  spread  of  sovereignty  in 
the  way  of  ancient  Rome — but  to  the  match- 
less political  art  of  governing  men  in  free- 
dom. And  so  he  knew,  too,  that  his  Nation 
was  bom  not  of  an  accident  of  history  but 
of  an  act  of  Intelllgenoe:  the  triumph  of 
men  who  studied  seriously,  spoke  articu- 
lately, wrote  fearlessly,  debated  rationaUy. 
and  concluded — intelligentiy. 

He  strove  to  do  as  they.  And  he  had  some 
of  this  on  his  mind  and  ready  for  his  ut- 
terance as  he  met  death.  The  ^Mech  he 
never  would  deliver  warned  against  huck- 
sters of  "seemingly  swift  and  simple  solu- 
tions." He  was  ready  to  deplore  the  con- 
fusion of  "rhetOTlc  with  reaUty  and  the 
plausible  with  the  possible."  And  he  would 
firmly  Insist:  "America's  leadership  must  be 
guided  by  the  lights  of  learning  and  rea- 
son." 

He  took  lively  pride  In  his  native  Mbssa- 
chusetts,  of  course,  and  Its  men  of  great- 
nees.  So  his  ear  and  his  wit  always  and 
easUy  recognized  the  voice  of  the  rebel  of 
Concord,  Henry  David  Thoreau.  And  he 
almoet  stirely  would  have  shared  the  philos- 
opher's judgment,  pertinent  perhaps  even  to 
his  own  tragedy :  "Better  a  monosyllabic  life 
than  a  ragged  and  muttered  one.  Let  it's 
report  be  short  and  round  like  a  rifla.  so 
that  it  may  hear  its  own  •cho  in  the  sur- 
rounding silenee." 
He  leaves — lastingly— such  an  echo. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JACQUELINB 
KENNEDY 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  the 
coimtry  is  deeply  indebted  to  a  great 
lady,  and  united  in  admiration,  for  the 
way  in  which  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
met  the  tragedy  of  the  death  of  her 
husband. 

Her  perfect  sense  of  dignity,  her  bear- 
ing throughout  the  terrible  and  awe- 
some events  of  November  22  and  the 
days  following  touched  the  hearts  o< 
the  American  people.  She  moved  many 
of  us  to  tears,  to  deep  affection  for  her. 
While  keeping  her  personal  grief  in 
check,  she  has  led  all  America  in  our 
national  mourning.  She  has  helped  us 
In  our  despair.  This  was  a  woman  equal 
to  her  husband's  greatness. 

Theodore  H.  White,  a  close  friend  of 
the  Kennedys  and  a  brilliaat  writer,  has 
described  some  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  feel- 
iners.  His  article  should  be  read  by  every 
American. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  Mr. 
White's  arUcle  printed  In  the  Rxcoro. 
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There  beins:  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscori), 
as  follows : 

Fob    P»E»iDEifT    Kiknidt:     An    Eftloc — PoE 
Om   Baixr   SmifUfo  Momknt,    Camilot 

(By  Theodore  H.  Wliite) 

HTAitifis  Po«T. — She  remembers  how  hot 
the  sun  was  In  Dallas,  and  the  crowds — 
greater  amd  wilder  than  the  crowds  In  Mexico 
or  In  Vienna.  The  sun  was  blinding,  stream- 
ing down;  yet  she  could  not  put  on  sun- 
glasses for  she  had  to  wave  to  the  crowd. 

And  up  ahead  she  remembers  seeing  a  t\m- 
nel  around  a  turn  and  thinking  that  there 
would  be  a  mocnent  of  coolness  under  the 
tunnel,  lliere  was  the  sound  of  the  motor- 
cycles, as  always  In  a  parade,  and  the  occa- 
sional backfire  of  a  motorcycle.  Hie  sound 
of  the  shot  came,  at  that  moment,  like  the 
sound  of  a  backfire  and  she  remembers  Con- 
nally  saying.  "No.  no.  no,  no,  no." 

She  remembers  the  roses.  Three  times 
that  day  In  Texas  they  had  been  greeted 
with  the  boviquets  of  yellow  roses  of  Texas. 
Only,  In  Dcillas  they  had  given  her  red  roses. 
She  remembers  thinking,  how  funny — ^red 
roses  for  me;  and  then  the  car  was  full  ot 
blood  and  red  roses. 

Much  later,  accompanying  the  body  from 
the  Dallas  hospital  to  the  airport,  she  was 
alone  with  Clint  Hill — the  first  Secret  Service 
man  to  come  to  their  rescue — and  with  Dr. 
Burkley,  the  White  House  physician.  Burk- 
ley  gave  her  two  roses  that  had  slipped  under 
the  President's  shirt  when  he  fell,  his  head 
In  her  lap. 

AU  through  the  night  they  tried  to  sepa- 
rate him  from  her,  to  sedate  her,  and  take 
care  of  her — and  she  would  not  let  them. 
She  wanted  to  be  with  him.  She  remem- 
bered that  Jack  had  said  ot  his  father,  when 
his  father  suffered  the  stroke,  that  he  could 
not  live  like  that.  Don't  let  that  happen  to 
me.  he  had  said,  when  I  have  to  go. 

Now  In  her  hand  she  was  holding  a  gold 
St.  Christopher's  medal.  She  had  given  him 
a  St.  Christopher's  medal  when  they  were 
married:  but  when  Patrick  died  this  sum- 
mer, they  had  wanted  to  put  something  in 
the  coOn  with  Patrick  that  was  from  them 
both;  and  so  he  had  put  in  the  St.  Chris- 
topher's medal. 

Then  he  had  asked  her  to  give  him  a  new 
one  to  mark  their  10th  wedding  anniversary, 
a  month  after  Patrick's  death. 

He  was  carrying  it  when  he  died  and  she 
had  found  it.  But  it  belonged  to  him — so 
she  could  not  put  that  In  the  coflln  with 
him.  She  wanted  to  g^ve  him  something 
that  was  hers,  something  that  she  loved.  So 
she  had  slipped  off  her  wedding  ring  and 
put  it  on  his  finger.  When  she  came  out 
ot  the  room  in  the  hospital  In  Dallas,  she 
asked;  "Do  you  think  it  was  right?  Now  I 
have  nothing  left."  And  Kenny  O'Donnell 
said,  "You  leave  it  where  it  is." 

That  was  at  1  ;30  p  jn.  in  Texas. 

But  then,  at  Bethesda  Hospital  in  Mary- 
land, at  3  ajn.  the  next  morning,  Kenny 
slipped  into  the  chamber  where  the  body  lay 
and  brought  her  back  the  ring,  which,  as 
she  talked  now,  she  twisted. 

On  her  little  finger  was  the  other  ring;  a 
slim,  gold  circlet  with  green  emerald  chips — 
the  one  he  had  given  her  In  memory  of 
Patrick. 

There  was  a  thought,  too,  that  was  always 
with  her. 

"When  Jack  quoted  something.  It  was  usu- 
ally classical,"  she  said,  "but  I'm  so  ashamed 
of  myself — all  I  keep  thinking  of  is  this  line 
from  a  musical  comedy. 

"At  night,  before  we'd  go  to  sleep,  Jack 
liked  to  play  some  records;  and  the  song  he 
loved  most  came  at  the  very  end  of  this  rec- 
ord. The  lines  be  loved  to  hear  were;  Dont 
let  it  be  forgot,  that  once  there  was  a  spot, 
for  one  brief  shining  moment  that  was  known 
as  Camelot." 


She  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  point 
came  clear  and  went  on;  "There'll  be  great 
Presidents  again — and  the  Johnsons  are  won- 
derfiil,  they've  been  wonderful  to  me — but 
there'll  never  be  another  Camelot  again. 

"Once,  the  more  I  read  of  history  the  more 
bitter  I  got.  For  a  while  I  thought  history 
was  something  that  bitter  old  men  wrote. 
But  then  I  realized  history  made  Jack  what 
he  was.  You  must  think  of  him  as  this  little 
boy,  sick  so  much  of  the  time,  reading  In  bed, 
reading  history,  reading  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  reading  Marlborough.  For 
Jack,  history  was  full  of  heroes.  And  if  it 
made  him  this  way — if  it  made  him  see  the 
heroes — maybe  other  little  boys  will  see. 
Men  are  such  a  combination  of  good  and  bad. 
Jack  had  this  hero  idea  of  history,  the  Idealis- 
tic view." 

But  she  came  back  to  the  idea  that  trans- 
fixed her;  "Don't  let  it  be  forgot,  that  once 
there  was  a  spot,  for  one  brief  shining  mo- 
ment that  was  known  as  Camelot — and  it  will 
never  be  that  way  again." 

As  for  herself?  She  was  horrified  by  the 
stories  that  she  might  live  abroad.  "I'm 
never  going  to  live  in  Europe.  I'm  not  going 
to  'travel  extensively  abroad.'  That's  a  dese- 
cration. I'm  going  to  live  in  the  places  I 
lived  with  Jack.  In  Georgetown,  and  with 
the  Kennedys  at  the  cape.  They're  my  fam- 
ily. I'm  going  to  bring  up  my  children.  I 
want  John  to  grow  up  to  be  a  good  boy." 

As  for  the  President's  memorial,  at  first  she 
remembered  that  in  every  speech  In  their 
last  days  In  Texas,  he  had  spoken  of  how  in 
December  this  Nation  would  loft  the  largest 
rocket  booster  yet  Into  the  sky,  making  us 
first  in  space.  So  she  had  wanted  something 
of  his  there  when  it  went  up — perhaps  only 
his  initials  painted  on  a  tiny  corner  of  the 
great  Saturn,  where  no  one  need  even  notice 
it.  But  now  Americans  will  seek  the  moon 
from  "Cape  Kennedy."  The  new  name,  born 
of  her  frail  hope,  came  as  a  surprise. 

The  only  thing  she  knew  she  must  liave  for 
him  was  the  eternal  flame  over  his  grave  at 
Arlington. 

"Whenever  you  drive  across  the  bridge 
from  Washington  Into  Virginia,"  she  said, 
"you  see  the  Lee  mansion  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  in  the  distance.  When  Caroline  was  very 
little,  the  mansion  was  one  of  the  first  things 
she  learned  to  recognize.  Now,  at  night  you 
can  see  his  fiame  beneath  the  mansion  for 
miles  away." 

She  said  it  is  time  people  paid  attention  to 
the  new  President  and  the  new  First  Lady. 
But  she  does  not  want  them  to  forget  John 
P.  Kennedy  or  read  of  him  only  in  dusty  or 
bitter  lilstorles ; 

For  one  brief  shining  moment  there  was 
Camelot. 

Mrs.  NEUBEHGER.  Mr.  President, 
my  esteemed  colleague.  Senator  Hvu- 
PHRKY,  has  called  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  beautiful  tribute  paid  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy  by  Theodore  White. 

I  would  like  to  Join  in  expressing  my 
admiration  for  the  epilog  and  tender 
locltlng  of  Mr.  White.  This  "Day  of  In- 
famy" and  Its  events  are  here  portrayed 
in  literature  for  the  ages. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business? 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  SYMINOTON.  Is  the  mortiing 
hour  concluded? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  It  will 
be  In  a  moment.  Is  there  further  morn- 
ing business?  If  not,  morning  business 
Is  concluded. 

Mr.  BARTLETT  and  Mr.  SYMING- 
TON addressed  the  Chair. 


REMOVAL  OF  CERTAIN  LIMITA- 
TIONS WITH  RESPECT  TO  WAR 
RISK  INSURANCE  UNDER  MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (S.  927)  to  amend  title 
12  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936, 
In  order  to  remove  certain  limitations 
with  respect  to  war  risk  insurance  issued 
under  the  provisions  of  such  title. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
hour  of  12:30  o'clock  having  arrived,  the 
Senate  under  its  order  of  yesterday,  will 
resume  the  consideration  of  S.  927, 
amending  title  12  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  with  respect  to  which  there  Is 
a  limitation  of  2  hours'  debate,  with  a 
final  vote  on  said  bill  to  be  taken  not 
later  than  2:30  p.m. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  is  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield  to  me  so  that  I 
may  make  a  statement  on  the  balance- 
of -payments  problem? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Yes.  indeed.  It  fits 
in  very  well  with  the  subject  under  dis- 
cussion. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Missouri  is  recognized. 
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SUGGESTED  MONETARY  SOLUTIONS 
FOR  UNFAVORABLE  BALANCE  OF 
PAYMENTS— THE  DANGERS  IN 
CONTINUING  DEFICIT  FINANCINO 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
three  previous  statements  on  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments  deficits  of  the  United 
States  I  presented  first,  an  analysis  of 
our  present  fiscal  position  as  a  result  of 
the  continued  accumulation  of  deficits, 
second,  the  causes  of  this  unusual  weak- 
ness in  an  otherwise  strong  U.S.  econ- 
omy, and  third,  various  proposals  sug- 
gested to  remedy  this  continuing  prob- 
lem of  "balance  of  payments." 

There  would  appear  a  growing  reali- 
zation, both  in  this  country  and  abroad, 
that  the  ordinary,  obvious,  and  well- 
recognized  means  of  controlling  balance- 
of-payments  deficits  are  not  available  to 
the  United  States,  because  each  has  an 
undesirable  consequence. 

If  we  should  raise  our  Interest  rates 
suflBciently  to  have  an  effect  upon  the 
"outflow  of  capital"  and  "internal  price 
levels,"  we  would  retard  economic 
growth,  and  curtail  markets  for  imports 
from  our  European  allies;  but  any  such 
action  would  go  contrary  to  our  pro- 
claimed national  objective  of  encourag- 
ing economic  growth. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  we  should  cur- 
tail imports  unilaterally,  by  quotas  and 
tariffs,  our  allies  abrocul  would  be  hurt, 
and  would  vigorously  oppose  any  such 
action. 

If  we  seriously  curtailed  our  foreign 
aid  and  military  expenditures  abroad, 
our  allies  in  Europe,  and  also  Japan  and 
the  Far  East,  would  lose  much  opix>rtu- 
nity  to  sell  their  products  under  our  pro- 
grams; and  in  any  case  would  be  em- 
phatically opposed  on  political  grounds. 

Devaluation  of  the  dollar  should  be 
ruled  out  as  costly  and  useless. 

Any  such  devaluation  must  be  con- 
sidered in  two  different  aspects.    First, 


In  terms  ot  the  price  of  gold;  second,  in 
terms  of  the  exchange  rates  of  the  dollar 
in  relation  to  other  currencies. 

How  could  other  countries  permit  the 
unilateral  devaluation  of  the  dollar  to 
relation  to  their  own  currencies? 

The  same  reason  why  they  would  not 
make  unilateral  concessions  to  us  In  trade 
negotiations  would  also  apply  to  uni- 
lateral depreciation  of  the  VS.  dollar. 
Naturally  they  would  consider  such  de- 
preciation a  device  to  give  an  artificial 
and  short-term  advantage  to  U.S.  ex- 
ports, at  the  same  .time  discouraging 
imports.  j] 

The  European  countries  are  in  no 
mood  to  give  us  such  a  free  and  easy  ride 
into  their  markets.  Furthermore,  since 
the  basic  causes  of  the  UJB.  balance-of- 
payments  deficits  rests,  still,  in  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  abroad,  a  devalua- 
tion of  the  dollar  in  terms  of  other  cur- 
rencies would  merely  increase  the  cost  of 
our  foreign  aid  and  military  operations 
abroad. 

The  defensive  steps  that  our  allies 
could,  and  In  all  probability  would,  take 
would  be  either  to  set  up  tariff  and  quota 
limitations  on  Imports  from  the  United 
States  or.  more  likely,  to  follow  us  in  de- 
valuing their  currencies,  in  order  to 
maintain  the  exchange  rates  around  the 
present  level. 

In  the  latter  instance,  all  we  would 
have  achieved  would  be  to  Increase  the 
price  of  gold.    This  would  give  an  arti- 
ficial advantage  to  those  who  hold  gold 
particularly  Soviet  Russia. 

At  the  present  time,  two-thirds  of  the 
gold  supply  of  the  world  is  in  foreign 
hands.  If  the  price  of  gold  were  in- 
creased, let  us  say,  from  $35  an  oimce  to 
$70  an  ounce,  our  $16  billion  of  gold  re- 
serves would  go  up  in  value  to  $32  billion. 
But  the  $26  billion  of  gold  reserves  held 
by  other  countries  would  go  up  in  value 
to  $52  billion,  and  all  the  millions  of 
ounces  in  private  hoards  would  increase 
in  dollar  value  commensurately.  Then 
we,  the  taxpayer,  would  be  fwced  to  pay 
twice  as  much  to  buy  this  gold  back 
when  It  was  presented  to  us  for  sale. 
Thus,  we  would  merely  be  increasing  our 
contingent  liabiliUes  mthout  receiving 
any  advantage  to  our  exports. 

Another  advocacy  has  been  that  of 
flexible  exchange  rates,  a  secondary 
recommendation  of  the  Brookings  re- 
port. But  such  action  appears  imprac- 
tical. World  trade  cannot  operate  under 
conditions  where  the  primary  reserve 
currency  has  a  variable  value  from  day 
to  day.  No  businessman  could  make 
any  real  plans  for  Investment  and  trade 
under  such  chaotic  conditions.  The 
foreign  liabilities  of  the  United  States 
would  then  be  variable,  from  day  to  day. 
It  is  now  clear  that  the  classical  solu- 
tion to  balance-of -payments  deficits* 
namely;  a  recession  here  In  Industrial 
production,  employment,  and  prices,  is 
Just  not  available  as  a  pracUcal  solution. 
It  is  clear  also  that  increase  in  exports 
enough  to  cover  the  deficit  is  not  prac- 
tical and  will  be  resisted  by  our  prospec- 
tive markets. 

Exchange  devaluation,  and  increase  In 
the  price  of  gold,  appears  to  be  no  solu- 
Uon  at  all;  and  flexible  exchange  rates 
are  unworkable. 


There  is  a  growing  realization  among 
economists  and  public  ofBcials  in  the 
United  States,  as  well  as  In  Eur(4>e,  that 
if  we  fay  any  of  these  methods,  the  eco- 
nomic and  political  consequences  would 
be  unpleasant.  In  fact,  there  are  some 
indications  that  many  of  these  people 
do  not  Indeed  wish  to  see  the  United 
States  solve  this  balance-of-pasrments 
deficit,  except  In  one  way,  which  is  self- 
serving;  namely,  to  control  U.S.  private 
investments  in  Western  Europe. 

We  have  seen.  In  our  previous  discus- 
sion that  UJ3.  private  Investments  are 
the  one  bright  Item  In  our  balance-of- 
payments  picture,  since  they  bring  an- 
nually a  growing  amount  of  income  back 
to  the  United  States. 

But  now  a  great  many  Europeans 
would  like  us  to  curtail  these  U.S.  invest- 
ments, because  they  have  become  restive 
In  the  face  of  American  competition. 
They  foresee  that.  In  the  long  run,  they 
will  have  to  continue  paying  interest 
and  dividends  to  us,  which  they  consider 
a  drain  upon  their  future  foreign  ex- 
change earnings. 

There  is  a  basic  conflict  of  Interest, 
therefore,  between  the  United  States  and 
our  European  allies.  Insofar  as  they 
would  like  us  to  continue  spending  money 
for  these  Government  programs  which 
are  nonrevenue  producing;  and  which 
nevertheless  are  also  a  positive  contribu- 
tion to  our  balance-of-payments  deficits. 

The  Right  Honorable  Reginald  Mauld- 
ing.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  of 
Great  Britain,  speaking  in  Washington 
on  October  1,  1963,  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  International  Monetary 
Fund,  said  that  whatever  method  the 
United  States  adopts  In  solving  the  bal- 
ance-of-payments deficit  "may  easily 
have  painful  results  for  someone."  He 
went  on  to  say  that  when  a  country,  like 
an  individual,  has  a  deficit,  the  only 
way  to  solve  it  is  to  "earn  more,  spend 
less,  or  lend  less." 

To  earn  more,  however,  he  does  not 
approve  of  the  promotion  of  exports  "by 
artificial  means  such  as  subsidies."  Fur- 
thermore, he  welcomed  our  attempt  to 
solve  the  balance-of-payments  problem 
by  "an  expansion  of  the  domestic  econo- 
my rather  than  by  restraint  on  its 
imports." 
He  continued: 

The  remaining  moves  open  to  the  United 
States,  therefore,  can  only  be  reducing  over- 
sea Government  spending  or  reducing  over- 
sea lending.  I  think  we  would  all  regret  see- 
ing a  sliarp  cutback  in  XJJS.  aid  to  develop- 
ing countries,  whether  by  grant  or  loan.  It 
Is,  therefore.  In  the  realm  of  private  capital 
movemenU,  Jong-  and  short-term,  that  it 
seems  most  necessary  to  find  a  solution; 
and  this,  as  I  xmderstand  It,  U  how  the 
United  States  Is  going  about  things. 
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The  Brookings  report,  after  taking  240 
pages  In  discussing  the  balance-of-pay- 
ments deficits,  arrives  in  chapter  9 — the 
concluding  chapter  on  policy  recommen- 
dations— at  the  astounding  conclusion 
that  "the  balance-of-payments  deficit  It- 
self, however,  is  not  the  major  source  of 
the  international  financial  problem  of 
the  United  States"-^age  241. 

Again,  on  pages  242-243,  the  report 
says: 

It  Is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  present  prob- 
lem is  not  prlmarUy  a  balance-of-payments 
problem.  More  fundamentally,  the  problem 
is  the  basic  Inadequacy  of  the  international 
monetary  mechanism  in  relation  to  tlie  re- 
quirements of  the  free  world. 

The  report  continues — pages  243-244: 
Four  national  objectives  that  have  high 
priority  for  the  United  States  would  be  In- 
creasingly threatened  by  preoccupation  with 
the  balance  of  payments.    These  are: 

1.  Achieving  domestic  economic  stability, 
and  sustained  growth  at  full  employment. 

2.  Maintaining  the  mUltary  strength  of  the 
free  world. 

3.  Promoting  and  supporting  economic  de- 
velopment of  underdeveloped  areas  and 
avoiding  Injury  to  the  continued  growth  of 
other  countries. 

4.  Assuring  the  greatest  possible  freedom 
of  economically  productive  International 
transactions  in  the  free  world. 


If  this  represents  the  general  thinking 
of  the  financial  leaders  of  Europe,  as  our 
gold  continues  to  pour  out  of  this  coun- 
try, it  would  seem  we  too  must  now  face 
up  to  the  problem  realistically. 

As  for  U.S.  economists  who  favor  doing 
nothing  about  the  balance-of-payments 
deficits  because  they  consider  any  action 
contrary  to  national  objectives,  both  here 
and  abroad,  their  only  solution  seems  to 
be,  as  recommended  by  the  Brookings 
Institution,  the  continuance  of  deficits  on 
borrowed  money. 


In  other  words,  the  problon  of  the  In- 
ability of  the  United  States  to  pay  for  its 
current  political  and  military  commit- 
ments abroad,  through  current  earnings 
via  exports,  has  been  turned.  In  the  ab- 
struse jargon  of  the  international  econo- 
mists and  foreign  central  bankers.  Into 
a  problem  of  liquidity. 

These  latter  two  groups  recommend 
the  establishment  of  an   international 
bank,  or  the  conversion  of  the  Interna- 
tional Monetary  Fund  into  such  a  bank, 
which  will  permit  us  the  continued  bor- 
rowing and  financing  of  deficits.    There 
Is    growing   suppcM^    for    this    view    In 
Europe,  in  all  probability  because  most 
European  bankers  and  economists  see  in 
such  an  Institution  the  prospect  of  our 
continuing  our  own  deficits,  while  they  in 
turn  build  up  their  siu-pluses ;  and  these 
latter  surpluses  they  foresee  can  be  de- 
posited In  such  an  international  bank, 
with  Interest,  and  a  gold  value  guarantee. 
The  net  effect  of  such  an  arrangement, 
however,  would  be  for  us  to  get  into  an 
increasing  amount  of  debt,  at  the  rate  of 
$3  to  $4  billion  a  year,  by  borrowing  from 
international  sources;  while  at  the  same 
time  om-  creditors  could  convert  their 
current  assets  in  the  United  States  into 
time  deposits  in  such  an  International 
institution.    This  would  give  them  a  sat- 
isfactory rate  of  earnings,  plus  mainte- 
nance of  value  of  their  credits  in  terms  of 
an  "established  gold  value." 

With  all  due  respect  to  some  of  my  col- 
leagues who  last  September  endorsed 
such  a  bank,  I  cannot  accept  as  bene- 
ficial to  this  country  the  prospect  of  a 
continued  increase  in  the  liabilities  of 
the  United  States  to  foreign  countries 
and  to  an  international  organization. 

Supposing  this  deficit  continues,  say, 
for  another  10  years.  We  would  build  up 
current  liabilities  of  another  $3a-$S5  bil- 
lion. On  top  of  our  present  liabilities  of 
$28  billion,  this  would  put  us  In  debt  Co 
the  extent  of  $60  billion,  the  equivalent 
of  all  of  our  investments  abroad. 
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Oxir  economic  policies  would  then  be 
completely  at  the  mercy  of  our  creditors, 
be  they  friendly  or  mifrlendly  nations, 
or  "international"  organizations. 

Frankly,  it  appears  to  many  of  us  that 
the  proposals  for  creating  an  interna- 
tional banlt  from  which  we  can  borrow, 
and  in  which  our  creditors  can  deposit 
their  surpluses  in  exchange  for  a  gold 
content  giiarantee,  is  but  a  "rose'  for  the 
United  States  to  continue  its  already 
overextended  program  of  international 
expenditures. 

It  was  said  in  Jest  that  at  the  end  of 
the  17th  century.  William  and  Mary  of 
England  discovered  the  national  debt, 
then  built  the  Bank  of  England  to  put  it 
in,  for  fear  of  "political  economy." 

Now  we  have  discovered  "international 
deficits,"  and  are  proposing  to  build  an 
International  bank  to  put  them  in. 

But  is  this  a  worthy  substitute  for  the 
"good  hoiisekeeping"  necessary  to  pre- 
serve our  economic  freedom? 

This  is  the  fourth  talk  I  have  made 
on  this  problem  of  balance  of  pajrments. 
The  fifth  and  final  talk,  which  I  shall 
make  next  week,  will  present  my  con- 
cltisions  about  how  we  can  best  attempt 
to  solve  this  growing  problem. 


REMOVAL     OP     CERTAIN     LIMITA- 
TIONS   WITH    RESPECT   TO    WAR 
RISK    INSURANCE    UNDER    MER- 
CHANT MARINE  ACT 
The  Senate  resiomed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  927>  to  amend  title  12  of 
the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1936.  in  order 
to  remove  certain  limitations  with  re- 
spect to  war  risk  insurance  issued  under 
the  provisions  of  such  title. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in 
connection  with  S.  927.  debate  on  which 
began  yesterday,  I  believe  there  has  been 
too  much  misunderstanding  and  mis- 
apprehension about  the  purposes  of  this 
bill.  It  Is  not  something  that  was  simply 
dreamed  up  for  somebody's  benefit,  as  has 
been  asserted  here  on  the  floor.  It  is 
not  special  privileges  for  some  merchant 
marine  operators.  It  is  definitely  not 
something  scandalous,  as  has  been  as- 
serted by  one  opponent  of  the  bill.  And 
as  for  the  imputation  that  there  were 
some  hidden  shenanigans  involved,  be- 
cause the  bill  was  introduced  by  request 
of  the  association  which  represents  the 
owners  of  the  300  vessels  which  operate 
under  Government  subsidy.  I  can  only 
say  that  an  industry  which  considers  it- 
self unfavorably  affected  by  a  statute 
has  every  right,  and.  indeed,  has  a  solemn 
duty  to  its  thousands  of  stockholders,  to 
try  to  have  the  situation  corrected. 

Let  me  say  here  a  word  or  two  about 
the  whole  question  of  maritime  legisla- 
tion. After  some  years  of  close  connec- 
tion with  legislative  efforts  in  this  field, 
and  after  many  hearings  on  maritime 
proposals  of  every  sort.  I  can  say  with 
the  utmost  sincerity  that  the  maritime 
statutes  are  about  as  complex,  and  as 
little  understood  by  persons  outside  the 
industry,  as  any  laws  on  the  statute 
books.  And  this  statement  has  particu- 
lar application  with  regard  to  this  bill 
which  would  amend  the  section  of  the 
1936  act  dealing  with  war  risk  insurance 
coverage  for  vessels  built  with  construc- 
tion subsidy. 


At  the  outset,  let  me  say  that  the 
whole  question  of  construction  subsidy 
for  vessels  is  fraught  with  misconception 
by  opponents  of  the  bill.  Foremost 
among  these  opponents  is  the  Federal 
departments,  which  bases  their  opposi- 
tion to  this  and  other  maritime  proF>osals 
on  a  mistaken  concept  of  the  purpose  and 
effect  of  Government's  subsidy  payments 
to  the  shipyards  where  these  vessels  are 
built. 

However.  In  connection  with  the  Fed- 
eral department's  opposition  there  has 
been  a  kind  of  revolutionary  change  be- 
tween 1962,  when  a  similar  bill  was  in- 
troduced, atul  1963.  At  the  earlier  hear- 
ings the  Government  opposed  any 
change  whatever  in  the  present  law. 
When  hearings  were  held  on  S.  927.  in 
April  of  this  year,  the  Maritime  Admin- 
istration came  part  way.  The  Maritime 
Administration  changed  its  view,  and 
agreed  to  one  amendment  in  the  law.  and 
even  urged  the  adoption  of  the  amend- 
ment. The  same  situation  existed  with 
respect  to  the  Comptroller  General,  who 
said  in  his  report  that  in  the  year's  in- 
terval between  his  consideration  of  these 
two  bills  he.  too,  had  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  in  one  particular  respect  the 
law  ought  to  be  amended. 

I  suggest  that,  given  another  year, 
probably  all  Government  departments 
will  be  in  favor  of  the  bill  in  the  form 
in  which  it  is  now  before  the  Senate.  I 
do  not  choose  to  wait  that  long.  I  pre- 
fer to  have  the  Senate  exercise  its  inde- 
pendent and  proper  judgment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Does  any  department 
of  Government,  connected  with  the  mer- 
chant marine,  support  the  bill? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Not  in  its  entirety, 
but  partially,  in  the  manner  in  which  I 
have  just  related. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  a  fact  that 
the  Department  of  Justice  opposes  the 
biU? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Department  of 
Justice  opposes  it  on  the  basis  of  a  mis- 
taken consideration,  to  which  I  will 
allude  soon.  The  Department  of  Jiistice 
could  not  be  more  wrong  in  its  report  on 
the  bill. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  it  not  also  a  fact 
that  the  Comptroller  General  opposes 
the  bill?  

Mr.  BARTLETT.  In  part  only.  He 
opposed  it  altogether  in  1962.  In  1963 
he  opposes  it  only  in  part. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
must  decline  to  yield  further.  I  have  a 
statement  of  some  length  to  make.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lausche]  and 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  [Mr.  Wil- 
liams], opponents  of  the  bill,  have  an 
hour  of  debate  allotted  to  them.  I  be- 
lieve. I  have  already  yielded  15  minutes 
to  the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Sym- 
ington] on  another  matter. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  5-second  state- 
ment? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  If  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  will  assure  me  that  I  may  have 
a  comparative  length  of  time  shielded  to 
me  from  his  time. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Every  department  of 
Government  opposes  the  bill.  The  only 
ones  in  favor  of  it  are  the  beneficiaries. 
It  is  a  windfall  for  them.  It  is  a  give- 
away.    In  my  opinion  it  is  scandalous. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  Is  not  entirely 
accurate.  Let  me  read  from  the  report 
made  by  the  Comptroller  General : 

We  heretofore  have  not  agreed  with  some- 
what similar  proposed  legislation  primarily 
on  the  premise  that  the  proposed  basis  ot 
valuation  for  war  risk  Insurance  for  a  sub- 
sidized vessel  would  be  Inconsistent  with  the 
basis  of  compensation  allowed  for  the  same 
vessel  If  requisitioned  for  title  pursuant  to 
section  802  of  the  act.  However,  upon  fur- 
ther cooBlderatlon  of  the  matter,  and  par- 
ticularly with  reference  to  the  pending  bill — 

I  call  the  attention  to  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  to  this — 

we  have  concluded  that  certain  changes  In 
our  views  are  warranted  for  the  reasons  here- 
inafter set  forth. 

It  is  our  understanding  that  one  of  the 
primary  objectives  of  Utle  la  of  the  act,  and 
speclQcally  section  1209,  was  to  encourage 
continuance  of  regular  private  maritime  serv- 
ice during  periods  of  hostile  action  In  order 
to  sustain  U.S.  foreign  commerce  and  the 
Interests  of  the  Government  In  such  hostile 
areas.  It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  the 
attachment  of  Government  Insurance  upon 
termination  of  commercial  Insurance  due  to 
events  not  controllable  by  shipowners  should 
not  operate  to  place  the  shipowners  In  a  dif- 
ferent position  from  the  standpoint  of  col- 
lectible Insurance  In  the  event  of  loss  from 
that  existing  when  they  were  under  commer- 
cial Insurance  coverage.  Accordingly,  we  be- 
lieve that  repeal  of  that  pxjrtlon  of  section 
1209(a)  (2)  of  the  act  requiring  the  reduction 
of  Insurance  valuation  for  the  period  prior 
to  requisition  for  use  woiild  be  equitable  and 
proper. 

Therefore,  this  Important  agency  does 
not  oppose  the  bill  in  its  entirety,  but  ac- 
tually supports  as  equitable  and  proper 
one  of  the  two  changes  proposed  to  be 
made  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
continue  to  read? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  shall  continue  to 
read  from  my  prepared  statement. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  will  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
yield  to  permit  me  to  read  further  from 
that  letter,  on  my  own  time? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  gladly  yield  for 
that  purpose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  shall 
continue  to  read  from  the  point  where 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  stopped : 

With  respect  to  the  period  of  Insurance 
subsequent  to  requisition  for  use,  we  believe, 
that  the  circumstances  of  such  requisition 
are  essentially  the  same  as  those  underlying 
requisition  for  title.  That  Is  to  say.  ordi- 
narily, a  ship  requisitioned  for  use  Is  no 
longer  carrying  on  conunerclal  business  for 
the  shipowner  In  Its  regular  trade  service. 
To  the  contrary,  the  vessel  Is  completely  un- 
der the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Government  for 
purposes  of  operation.  Thus,  In  terms  of 
physical  possession  and  operating  control, 
the  stattis  of  a  vessel  requisitioned  for  use 
and  one  requisitioned  for  title  appear  to  be 
analogous.  In  our  opinion,  to  fix  an  insur- 
ance valuation  on  a  ship  requisitioned  for 
use  different  from  the  value  which  would  be 
given  the  same  ship  if  it  should  be  requisi- 
tioned for  title  would  be  inconsistent  with 
section  802  of  the  act.    Therefore,  we  do  not 
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favor  the  repeal  of  that  portion  of  section 
1209(a)(2)  llmlUng  the  Insurance  valuation 
of  a  constructlon-Bubeldlzed  vessel  for  the 
period  after  requisition  for  use  to  an  amoimt 
not  in  excess  of  that  which  would  be  payable 
under  section  802  In  the  case  of  requisition 
for  title. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  from  my  time 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  last  sentence 
which  the  Senator  from  Delaware  read  is 
the  crux  of  the  position  taken  by  the 
Comptroller  General;  that  is.  that  the 
Comptroller  General  does  not  favor  the 
proposed  change  in  the  valuation  of  the 
vessel  to  be  insured. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct.  The  Comptroller  GenertO,  as 
pointed  out  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
[Mr.  Bahtlett].  said  there  may  be  some 
merit  to  a  consideration  of  the  revision, 
and  made  suggestions:  but  those  sugges- 
tions were  not  accepted  by  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  Comptroller  General,  in  the 
next  to  the  last  paragraph  of  his  state- 
ment, said : 

Therefore,  we  do  not  favor  the  repeal  of 
that  portion  of  section  1209(a)  (2) . 

So,  as  the  Senator  from  Ohio  pointed 
out  earUer.  the  ComptroUer  General,  the 
Department  of  Justice,  and  other  agen- 
cies dealing  with  maritime  affairs  oppose 
the  enactment  of  the  biU  on  the  basis 
that  It  would  give  larger  benefits  to  the 
Industry. 

*u^  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a 
minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Ohio  from  my  time 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  from' 
Delaware  did  not  mention  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  The  Department  of 
Commerce,  which  Is  In  charge  of  the 
Maritime  Commission,  is  vigorously  od- 
Posed  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  It  has  said  that  a 
windfall  or  a  gift  would  go  to  the  opera- 
tors of  the  merchant  marine.  How  we 
can  pass  the  bill  In  the  face  of  the  op- 
position of  three  Important  departments 
of  the  Government  is  beyond  my  under- 
stondlng.  i  suppose  It  will  be  passed 
however. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  trust  so,  because 
It  is  a  good,  proper,  and  equitable  biU 
I  fear  that  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  missed  the 
point  I  was  trying  to  make;  that  is,  that 
the  Maritime  Administration  and  the 
ComptroUer  General  have  come  a  long 
way  since  the  consideration  of  the  1962 
bill.  Both  today  recognize  that  some 
changes  would  be  proper  and  the  Com- 
mittee agreed  with  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral In  respect  to  valuation  before  rea- 
ulsitlon. 

Congressional  policy  on  this  point 
which  of  course  Is  national  poUcy.  was 
laid  down  In  the  Merchant  Marine  Act 
of  1936.  Therein,  after  several  years  of 
study  of  maritime  problems,  a  study  be- 
gun at  the  instance  of  President  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt,  Congress  decreed  that 
there  was  need  of  a  merchant  marine 
that  would  be  adequate  to  the  needs  of 
the  Nation's  commerce  and  Its  defense. 
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and  that  the  vessels  comprising  this 
merchant  marine  should  be  constructed 
In  the  United  States. 

Congress  was  aware,  at  that  time  as 
well  as  now,  that  costs  of  shipbuilding 
in  the  United  States  were  considerably 
higher  than  costs  in  foreign  yards,  so  In 
the  same  1936  act  It  provided  a  construc- 
Uon  differential  subsidy  to  offset  this 
cost  differential.  This  construction  sub- 
sidy. Congress  directed,  would  be  paid 
directly  to  the  shipyards.  By  this  means. 
Congress  moved  to  assure  maintenance 
of  a  domestic  shipbuilding  industry. 
which  could  deliver  vessels  to  American 
owners  at  approximately  the  same  costs 
for  which  these  owners  could  build 
abroad. 

Is  this  a  handout  to  the  shipowners, 
as  is  all  too  often  alleged?  It  is  not.  The 
Senate  Commerce  Committee  report  ac- 
companying the  1936  legislation  makes 
this  point  clear.  This  Is  what  the  1936 
report  says: 

The  financial  assistance  required  to  ad- 
Just  the  construction  differential  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  equalizing  the  difference  between 
American  and  foreign  cost.  It  Is  not  paid 
to  the  ship  operator.  It  Is  paid  to  the  ship- 
builder and  represents  the  difference  In  cost 
between  the  American  and  foreign  ship  from 
which  American  labor  benefits.  •  •  •  A 
ahip  that  would  cost  $1  milUon  if  built  in 
the  United  States  and  9600,000  if  built 
abroad  is  worth  Just  »600,000  in  foreign 
trade.  The  shipowner  does  not  "get  a  mil- 
Uon-doUar  ahip"  as  Is  stated,  because  Its 
utUlty  value  Is  $600,000.  American  labor 
benefits  from  the  difference,  not  the  ship- 
owner. 


The  operating  subsidy  paid  to  the  ship- 
owner, the  1936  Senate  Commerce  Com- 
mittee report  further  makes  clear: 

Is  not.  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  sub- 
sidy. The  amount  erf  this  so-called  operat- 
ing subsidy  U  primarily  limited  to  a  repay- 
ment of  sums  of  money  which  he  has  already 
disbursed  in  payment  for  the  American  labor 
employed  upon  his  American  ship  and  for 
the  American  materials  required  in  its  main- 
tenance and  operation.  This  labor  and  these 
materials  cost  more  under  the  American  fiag 
than  they  would  have  cost  under  a  foreign 
flag.  The  repayment  •  •  •  is  merely  an 
equalization  of  his  American  costs  as  against 
the  costs  of  foreign-flag  operation. 

There  can  be  no  proflU  to  the  ship  op- 
erator in  the  repayment  to  him  of  these  out- 
of-pocket  excess  expenses  which  he  has  al- 
ready Incurred.  For  this  reason,  many  of  the 
restricting  and  limiting  provisions  In  thU 
bUl  may  seem  unnecessary,  but  are  inserted 
to  make  sure  that  there  can  be  no  recur- 
rence of  the  aUeged  abuses  made  possible 
by  deficiencies  In  the  act  of  1928.  It  Is  the 
purpose  of  thU  bill— 

I  am  reading  from  the  report  on  the 
1936  bill- 
To  endeavor  to  place  the  American  owner 
and  operator  of  an  Amerlcan-fiag  ship  on 
a  compeUtlre  party  with  his  forelgn-fiag 
competitor.  "Parity"  carries  with  it  no 
guarantee  of  profiu,  and  If  there  are  to  be 
ajiy  profits,  they  must  be  made  In  competi- 
tion with  foreign  shipping. 

With  this  concept  In  mind  as  to  what 
Congress  intended  In  the  way  of  aid  to 
American  shipping  when  it  passed  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1936.  let  us  see 
what  the  bill  now  before  the  Senate  pro* 
poses  to  do.  It  simply  proposes,  as  did 
the  identical  bill  passed  by  the  SenaU 
last  year,  to  put  owners  of  vessels  built 
In  U.S.  yards  on  a  par  with  owners  of 
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foreign  and  U.S.  unaubsldlzed  vessels  as 
to  coverage  under  war  risk  insurance 
These  vessels  built  in  XJB.  yards  are 
penalized  by  present  war  risk  Insurance 
statutes  because  of  the  mistaken  claim 
that  the  subsidy  paid  to  the  shipyard 
somehow  or  other  added  to  the  value  of 
the  vessel.  This  is  not  so.  A  vessel 
costing  $10  million  In  a  UjB.  shipyard 
on  which  a  subsidy  of  $5  million  is  paid 
to  the  shipyard,  does  not  become  thereby 
a  $10  million  vessel. 

It  is  a  $5  million  vessel,  because  its 
counterpart  could  be  built  in  a  foreign 
yard  for  $5  million,  and  that  freely  avaU- 
able  foreign  cost  determines  its  value  in 
the  world  market.  So  to  suggest  that 
owners  of  such  vesels  want  coverage  be- 
yond their  $5  million  cost  is  both  unfair 
and  absurd. 

Nevertheless,  the  Government  Insists 
that  the  insurable  value  of  a  vessel  cost- 
ing $10  million,  of  which  Government 
contributed  half  to  the  shipyard,  cannot 
be  insured— and  In  my  opinion  this  is 
most  unfair— In  its  first  year  at  Its  $5 
million  owner's  cost  and  world  market 
value,  but  must  be  content  with  a  $2,500,- 

000  insurance  coverage.  And  when  Gov- 
ernment insists,  as  it  does  with  respect 
to  the  SS  America,  a  passenger  liner 
known  favorably  to  thousands  of  Ameri- 
can travelers,  that  it  must  be  insured 
commercially  for  $6,400,000  in  peacetime, 
but  must  be  content  with  a  $437,000  re- 
imbursement if  lost  in  Government  war 
service.  I  say  the  statute  responsible  cries 
for  such  revision  as  that  proposed  by 
means  of  this  bill.  The  testimony  of  the 
Deputy  Maritime  Administrator,  to  be 
found  on  pages  3  and  4  of  the  commit- 
tee report,  illustrates  clearly  how  in- 
equitably owners  of  subsidized  vessels  are 
being  treated,  because  of  a  subsidy  pay- 
ment which  does  them  no  good  at  all. 

To  sum  up:  The  construction  subsidy 
paid  to  a  shipyard  does  not  increase  in 
any  degree  the  value  of  a  vessel  built 
there,  and  to  attempt  to  Justify  the  pres- 
ent reduced  coverage  allowed  on  vessels 
built  in  a  subsidized  shipyard  is  mani- 
festly unjust.  This  Is  speciaUy  so  when 
owners  of  vessels  built  in  foreign  yards, 
who  do  nothing  to  maintain  America's 
shipyard  facilities,  are  permitted  full 
war  risk  insurance  coverage. 

Mr.  President,  to  my  way  of  thinking, 
that  Is  a  very  Important  point.  The  for- 
eign ship,  tiying  a  foreign  flag,  can  ob- 
tain from  our  Government,  full  war  risk 
Insurance,  whereas  an  American-built 
ship,  constructed  under  a  U.S.  Govern- 
ment subsidy,  with  American  dollars,  and 
fiying  the  American  fiag.  and  emplosring 
an  American  crew,  cannot  obtain  the 
same  coverage. 

1  repeat,  Mr.  President,  that  the  In- 
tent of  the  Congress  in  1936  is  being  sub- 
verted when  vessels  built  in  line  with 
congressional  maritime  policy  are  penal- 
ized and  restricted,  while  other  owners, 
who  contribute  nothing  to  shipyard 
maintenance,  are  given  far  better  treat- 
ment 

As  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
which  handled  this  bill  last  year,  when 
It  received  Senate  approval,  and  again 
this  year.  I  say  in  all  sincerity  that  S. 
927  should  be  passed  by  the  Senate  and 
sent  to  the  House  In  time  for  it  to  act 
upon  the  bUl  during  this  Congress. 
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Mr.  President,  reference  ha*  been 
made  to  the  attitude  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  in  connection  with  the  bilL 
Tn  that  connection.  I  read  from  the  c<xn- 
mlttee  report,  a  copy  of  which  is  on  the 
desk  of  each  Senator: 

Nowhere  is  the  unsoundneee  of  the  Oov- 
emment'8  position  with  regard  to  war  risk 
Inraranoe  more  clearly  shown  than  In  the 
report  ot  the  Department  of  Justice  on  thla 
bill.  In  juatlflcatUm  of  the  Department'! 
opposition  to  enactment  of  8.  B27,  the 
Deputy  Attorney  General.  Nicholas  deB. 
Katzenbach.  states : 

'^lUe  xn  of  the  Merchant  icarln«  Act. 
1938  (4«  XJJB.C.  1281-1293).  permits  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  Insiire  vessels  and 
cargo  against  war  risks  when  such  Insurance 
Is  not  obtainable  on  reasonable  terms  and 
conditions  from  private  domestic  under- 
writers. Section  1209  (46  U.S.C.  1380)  limits 
the  valuation  of  such  vessels  for  war  risk 
Insurance  coverage  to  'just  compensation.' 
but  provides  that  such  valuation  must  be 
reduced  In  the  ease  of  a  vessel  constructed 
under  Oovemment  subsidy  by  such  pro- 
portion as  the  subsidy  paid  bears  to  the  en- 
tire construction  costs.  Thus,  the  valuation 
of  a  vessel  constructed  under  a  60-percent 
subsidy  must  be  reduced  for  war  risk  in- 
surance coverage  by  50  percent  of  its  total 
value. 

•Tlie  bill  would  eliminate  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  requiring  vessel  valuation  re- 
ductions In  the  cases  of  vessels  constructed 
under  Oorenunent  subsidies.  This  would 
result  in  placing  subsidy  beneficiaries  in 
a  more  favored  position  than  all  others. 
They  would  be  entitled  to  obtain  full  insur- 
ance coverage  even  though  a  part  of  the  value 
of  their  vessels  is  derived  solely  from  subsidy 
grants.  The  resulting  potential  windfalls 
appear  to  be  neither  necessary  nor  just." 

With  regard  to  pcutigraph  1,  cited  above,  an 
anomalous  sltxiation  has  developed,  as  re- 
ported by  one  vessel  op>erator  (and  his  case 
is  not  unique,  by  any  means)  In  a  statement 
to  the  subcommittee ; 

"I  cite  the  insurable  value  (depreciated 
value)  at  December  31.  1961,  of  the  five 
C-2-type  vessels  owned  by  my  company, 
all  of  which  were  built  with  construction- 
differential  subsidy,  and  the  Instirable  value 
of  these  vessels  had  they  been  biillt  without 
construction  subsidy.  At  December  31, 
1961,  the  depre<^ated  value  of  these  vessels 
was  •906,750,  while  the  commercial  (just 
compensation)  value  on  that  date  was  H,- 
189,466.  This  valuation  was  made  by  •  •  • 
the  leading  vessel's  appraiser  in  the  East." 

With  regard  to  paragraph  2  of  the  report, 
it  is  simply  not  so  that,  "They  (owners  of 
vessels  constructed  under  Oovemment  sub- 
sidy agreements)  would  be  entitled  to  obtain 
full  insurance  coverage  even  though  a  part 
of  the  value  of  their  vessels  is  derived 
solely  from  subsidy  grants." 

When  the  Government  pays  to  a  shipyard 
•6  million  toward  a  vessel  which  costs  the 
ship  operator  another  $5  million.  It  contrib- 
utes absolutely  nothing  to  the  world  value 
of  the  vessel. 

Mr.  President,  I  try  to  make  this  point 
again  and  again  and  again ;  namely,  that 
the  Oovemment  subsidy  does  not  make 
that  vessel  worth  a  penny  more  for  the 
world  market 

I  read  further  from  the  committee 
report: 

Its  world  market  value  is  not  $10  million. 
In  fact,  it  is  worth  somewhat  less  than  the 
value  of  an  identical  vessel  built  in  a  foreign 
shipyard  for  $5  million.  The  reason  for  this 
Is  that  the  ship  built  with  construction  sub- 
sidy has  certain  costly  restrictions  placed 
upon  it  as  a  result  of  Government's  asser- 
tion ot  virtual  part  ownership. 


Mr.  President,  let  me  inquire  whether 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  desires  to  use 
a  part  of  his  time  at  this  point 

Mr.  WKUAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes, 
when  the  Senator  from  Alaska  com- 
Idetes  his  remarks.  Hie  Senator  from 
Ohio  wishes  to  have  me  yield  time  to  him. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  this  time 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  and  that 
the  time  required  tar  it  not  be  charged 
to  the  time  available  to  either  side  under 
the  agreement. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER,  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  leglslaUve  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
proceed  for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  let 
me  ask  whether  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
is  to  speak  for  10  minutes  in  the  time  of 
the  Senator  from  Delaware. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     That  Is  correct 

Mr.  President,  at  the  very  beginning,  I 
wish  to  state  emphatically  that  this  bill 
has  been  requested  and  promoted  pri- 
marily by  the  navigating  companies 
which  would  be  benefited  by  It.  The 
benefits  In  case  of  war  would  be  great. 
No  department  of  Government  favors 
the  bill.  It  was  not  Initiated  by  the  De- 
paitment  of  Commerce,  the  Maritime 
Board,  the  Comptroller  General  or  the 
Department  of  Justice.  It  was  initiated 
by  the  navigation  companies,  which 
want  a  windfall  and  a  gift  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  taxpayers. 

A  feeble  attempt  has  been  made  to 
refute  the  statement  which  I  have  made. 
It  is  contended  that  when  the  Attorney 
General  opposed  the  bill,  he  did  not 
know  what  he  was  talking  about.  It  Is 
contended  that  the  language  of  the 
Comptroller  General  does  not  express 
opp(^tion  to  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  say 
briefly  that  I  did  not  make  that  state- 
ment at  all. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  final  paragraph 
of  the  statement  made  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  speciflcally  and  clearly 
states  that  the  provisions  of  the  bill  are 
not  sound. 

I  am  not  deluded  in  thinking  that  I 
can  stop  the  passage  of  the  bill.  I  know 
It  will  be  passed.  But  it  should  not  be 
passed.  It  would  be  a  theft  from  the 
taxpayers,  and  nothing  less. 

How  can  Senators  Justify  voting  for 
the  bill  when  every  branch  of  Govern- 
ment Is  against  it? 

The  bin  was  before  the  Senate  some  7 
or  8  months  ago,  and  It  was  then  with- 
drawn from  consideration.  It  had  to  be 
admitted  that  the  only  ones  for  It  were 
the  navigation   companies   that  wotdd 


obtain  a  great  windfall.  The  Attorney 
General  specifically  uses  the  word 
"windfalls." 

In  a  letter  dated  July  12.  1963.  written 
by  Nicholas  EAtzenbach.  Deputy 
Attorney  General,  it  was  stated : 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  requiring  vessel  valuation  re- 
ductions in  the  cases  of  vessels  constructed 
under  Government  subsidies.  This  would 
result  In  placing  subsidy  beneficiaries  In  a 
more  favored  position  than  all  others.  They 
would  be  entitled  to  obtain  full  insurance 
coverage  even  though  a  part  of  the  value  of 
their  vessels  Is  derived  solely  from  subsidy 
grants.  The  resulting  potential  windfalls 
appear  to  be  neither  necessary  nor  just. 

That  Is  a  serious  statement  to  make. 
If  next  year  I  were  to  go  back  to  the 
State  I  represent  to  seek  reelection  and 
had  to  face  the  argument  that  I  voted 
for  the  bill;  and,  furthermore,  if  I  had 
thrown  at  me  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  Comptroller  General,  the  Attorney 
General,  and  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce opposing  the  bill,  and  then  I  were 
asked.  "Why  did  you  vote  for  it?"  My 
answer  would  have  to  be  that  I  voted  for 
it  because  the  merchant  marine — the 
navigation  companies — asked  for  it 

I  might  be  asked.  "Did  the  Attorney 
General  of  the  United  States  say  that 
it  was  unjust?"  If  I  answered  truth- 
fully, I  would  have  to  say,  "That  is  ex- 
act^ what  he  said." 

Yet  Senators  have  the  audacity  to 
press  the  bill  through  the  Senate. 

I  will  soon  have  finished  my  Job  in 
an  endeavor  to  stop  it;  but.  I  assure  Sen- 
ators that  in  the  solitude  of  my  room 
tonight  I  shall  begin  to  wonder  about 
our  consclonable  response  and  our  moral 
approach  to  problems. 

What  testimony,  except  that  of  the  In- 
terested parties  supports  the  bill?  The 
Attorney  General  has  no  Interest  in  it. 
He  ojHjoses  it.  The  Comptroller  General 
opposes  it.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce opposes  it. 

What  Is  the  testimony  opposing  the 
bill  given  by  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce? I  will  discuss  It  briefly  within 
the  time  allowed. 

On  page  8  of  the  testimony  Mr.  Gulick. 
representing  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce, is  reported  as  saying: 

We  would  like  to  answer  some  of  the  ar- 
guments industry  made  last  year  on  behalf 
of  an  Identical  bill.  One  of  these  argiunents 
Is  that  we  require  commercial  marine  hiiU 
insurance  on  the  America  in  tlie  amount  of 
(6.400.000.  but  that  the  America  is  eligible 
for  Government  war  risk  lns\irance  only  at 
the  amount  of  about  $450,000,  and  that 
these  values  are  disproportionate.  We  think 
these  different  values  reflect  different  con- 
ditions with  regard  to  the  probability  of 
war  and,  therefore,  with  respect  to  the  prob- 
ability of  the  requisltioiUng  of  the  ship  st 
the  $450,000  price. 

Commercial  war  risk  insurance — 

That  is,  insurance  bought  from  private 
companies — 

Is  terminated  upon  the  outbreak  of  war  be- 
tween the  powers  mentioned  and  It  excludes 
loss  resulting  from  an  event  that  occurs 
within  90  days  ot  the  outbreak  of  war  which 
leads  to  the  war. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  ex- 
pired. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  is  recognized  for  5 
additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.   The  moment  the  signs 
of     war     appear     private     companlee 
would   be  allowed   to   cancel   the  cov- 
erage.     The    private    company    would 
insure    in    the    amount    of    the    mar- 
ket value  of  the  ship,  but  under  the 
present   War   Risk    Insurance   Act   the 
coverage  can  be  only  in  accordance  with 
the  book  value.    Why?    When  the  ship 
operator  received  his  subsidy  from  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States— amount- 
ing practically  to  50  percent  of  the  cost 
of  the  ship— and  when  the  Government 
promised,  in  the  operation  of  the  ship, 
that  the  taxpayers  would  subsidize  the 
operators  in  an  amount  equal  to  the  dif- 
ference   between    what    would    be    the 
operating  cost  If  foreign  workers  were 
hired  and  the  cost  incurred  in  hiring 
workers  In  the  United  States.  It  exacted 
from     the     navigation     company     the 
promise  that  In  case  of  war  the  Govern- 
ment    could     take     that     ship     back 
It  would  take  It  back  on  the  basis  of 
the  depreciated  value  on  the  books  of  the 
company. 

This  Is  not  mentioned  in  the  discus- 

fiPJ^-  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^^P  ^  depreciated. 
While  it  is  being  depreciated,  a  construc- 
tion fund  Is  being  established.  The  con- 
struction fund  is  intended  to  be  equal  to 
the  depreciation  which  has  been  granted 
So.  while  the  ship  is  being  depreciated  in 
value,  the  reserve  construction  fund  is 
being  built  up. 

This  morning  I  asked  questions  on  this 
subject.  One  of  the  witnesses,  who  ap- 
peared on  another  matter,  gave  a  figure 
of  $26  million  of  construction  reserve 
built  up  by  the  company  being  discussed 
He  said  he  was  not  sure  the  figure  was 
correct,  and  I  am  not  saying  It  Is  the 
correct  amount,  but  the  fact  is  that  a 
construcUon  reserve  is  being  built  up 

Where  does  that  lead?  The  Govern- 
ment, by  Its  operating  subsidy,  has 
helped  to  build  up  the  construction  re- 
serve. As  the  construction  reserve  is 
built  up,  the  ship  is  depreciated  In  value 
The  proponents  of  the  bill  want  the 
company  to  keep  the  construction  re- 
serve, which  has  become  a  substitute  for 
the  loss  of  value  of  the  ship;  and  In 
addition.  If  the  ship  is  sunk  In  war.  to 
have  the  market  value  paid  for  It. 

That  is  what  the  Attorney  General  had 
In  mind  when  he  said : 

This  is  a  windfall— unjustified  and  im- 
proper. 

When  company  A  appears  before  the 
Government,  it  says.  "I  want  you  to  put 
up  50  percent  of  the  money  to  build  my 
ship.  I  want  you  to  subsidize  the  opera- 
tion of  it." 

The  applicant  promises.  "If  you  will 
do  this.  Uncle  Sam.  in  case  of  war  I  will 
allow  you  to  requisition  the  ship  on  the 
basis  of  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
ship." 

The  bUl  contemplates  setting  aside 
such  an  agreement. 

The  bill  would  provide  that  If  the  ship 
were  sunk,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Government    subsidized    the    operation 


and  helped  to  build  up  the  depreciation 
fund,  the  policy  of  insurance  would  be 
in  an  amount  to  cover  the  market  value 
rather  than  the  depreciated  value  of  the 
ship. 

If  company  X.  on  its  own,  wished  to 
build  a  ship — to  pay  the  entire  price  and 
to  pay  the  full  operating  cost— It  could 
obtain  coverage  on  the  basis  of  the 
proposal  made  in  the  bill.  On  the  other 
hand,  If  company  A  should  ask  for  a  sub- 
sidy and  get  it.  under  the  law  It  could 
obtain  reimbursement  under  a  policy 
of  insurance  only  In  the  amount  of  the 
depreciated  value. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  me  1  additional  minute? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
the  Senator  1  additional  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  Is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  repeat  that  I  have 
no  delusions.  I  know  what  Is  In  the 
making.  The  Senate  might  as  well  pro- 
ceed to  a  vote  now. 

Someday  this  practice  will  come  to 
an  end.  The  public  will  not  stand  for  It. 
Someday  there  will  be  a  rebellion.  We. 
by  our  conduct,  set  the  standards  of 
morality  for  our  youth.  Our  youth  will 
imitate  us.  To  the  extent  that  we  abuse 
ethics  and  Justice  and  decency  we  ruin 
the  character  of  the  youth  of  our  coun- 
try. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  may  I  inquire  as  to  the  status 
of  time  remaining  on  both  sides? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  of  the  bill  have  25  minutes 
remaining.  The  opponents  have  41 
minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  yield  myself  10  minutes 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
10  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I 
should  like  to  suggest  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  that  before  the  debate  Is 
closed  there  be  a  quorum  call,  and  that 
a  limited  amount  of  time  be  reserved  for 
each  side  after  a  quorum  is  developed 
Is  that  agreeable? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  did  not  hear  the 
Senator's  request. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  After  I 
use  about  10  minutes  of  my  time,  I  sug- 
gest that  there  be  a  quorum  call  and 
that  each  side  reserve  approximately  10 
minutes,  to  be  used  after  a  quorum  Is 
developed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  Is  agreeable 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  know  of  no  stronger  argu- 
ment which  could  be  used  against  the 
bill  than  that  cited  by  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  when  he  read  the  letter  from  the 
Department  of  Justice,  wherein  the  De- 
partment denounced  this  proposal  as  an 
unwarranted  wIndfaU  for  the  benefit  of 
one  special  Industry. 

I  serve  notice  now  that  a  motion  to  re- 
commit the  bill  wiU  be  made,  and  I  am 
confident  that,  when  the  vote  Is  taken 
the  bUl  wIU  be  sent  back  to  the  com- 
mittee. 
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There  can  be  no  Justification  for  a  bill 
which  is  opposed  by  every  segment  of  the 
executive  branch  as  a  giveaway  pro- 
gram. As  has  been  pointed  out,  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce  takes  a  position 
of  strong  opposition  to  the  bill  on  the 
basis  that  it  is  unfair.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  denounces  it  as  a  wind- 
fall. The  Comptroller  General  likewise 
has  denounced  it.  and  has  recommended 
that  the  bill  be  defeated  on  the  basis  that 
it  would  be  unfair  to  American  tax- 
payers. 

Certainly  there  can  be  no  Justification 
for  passage  of  the  bill  in  the  face  of  such 
opposition. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  In  Its 
testimony,  stated  that  it  knows  of  only 
one  group  in  favor  of  the  biU— the  mari- 
time industry  Itself.  I  shall  quote  Mr 
Gulick,  the  representative  of  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce.  When  asked  a 
question  as  to  who  was  in  favor  of  the 
bill  he  answered : 

My  understanding  is  that  this  comes  from 
the  shipowners  who  desire,  Instead  of  a  re- 
duced insurance  payoff,  representing  roughly 
their  depreciated  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  the  ship,  they  desire  a  current-market- 
value  payoff,  which  would  be  considerablv 
higher.  ' 

Continuing,  on  page  11  of  the  hearings 
Mr.  Gulick  said: 

We  see  no  reason  for  the  Government  to 
pay  the  shipyard— using  the  60  percent 
rate— half  of  what  it  cost  to  construct  a  ship 
today  and  then,  under  the  war  risk  insurance 
program,  pay  that  same  50  percent  again  to 
the  owner  whan  the  ship  is  lost.  The  law 
provides  for  the  replacement  of  that  ship 


I  know  of  no  stronger  statement  that 
could  be  made  than  this.    Why  should 
the  shipowners  whose  ships  are  being 
subsidized  50  to  55  percent  by  the  Ameri- 
can taxpayers  be  allowed  to  insure  them 
at  Government  risk  for  the  full  market 
value  of  the  ship?    In  the  event  of  war 
they  would  obtain  the  full  market  value 
If  the  ship  were  sunk.     That  is  wrong 
I  fully  agree  with  the  principle  that 
during  a  time  of  war  the  Government 
must  take  over  the  war  risk  insurance. 
The  private  Insurance  companies  could 
not  do  it,  but  that  does  not  mean  that 
the  taxpayers,  who  underwrite  the  Gov- 
ernment's war  risks,  should  allow  a  ship- 
owner to  Insure  that  portion  of  a  ship 
for   which   he  never  paid  in  the  first 
place.    Remember,  the  owners  only  paid 
one-half  of  the  value  of  the  ship  under 
the  construction  subsidy  program.     Why 
should  the  owner  be  allowed  to  insure 
the  ship  and  to  collect  on  the  basis  of  full 
value? 

As  the  Department  of  Commerce  so 
ably  points  out,  the  law  already  provides 
for  the  replacement  of  the  ship  in  the 
event  of  destruction. 

The  argtunent  has  been  made  that 
when  the  ships  are  taken  over  by  the 
Government  they  are  taken  over  at  prices 
substantially  lower  than  world  value. 
Certainly,  they  are  taken  over  at  lower 
prices.  They  are  supposed  to  be.  That 
is  a  part  of  the  agreement  entered  into 
when  the  shipowner  signs  a  contract 
with  the  Government  asking  the  Oovem- 
ment to  pay  for  one-half  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  ship. 

I  wish  to  quote  the  basic  reason  ad- 
vanced in  support  of  the  subsidy  in  the 
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first  place.  I  quote  Mr.  Gullck,  General 
Counsel  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 
In  his  testimony  on  the  pending  bill.  I 
read  from  pa«e  7  of  the  hearing: 

The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1934  alao 
makes  it  poasible,  by  OoTemment  aid,  for 
American  owners  themselves  to  acquire  ships 
which  are  the  product  of  American  labor. 
Without  such  aid  the  ships  could  not  have 
been  acquired.  For  this  support  of  the  own- 
ers by  the  Government,  the  Government  gets 
certain  ownership  rights.  They  are  three, 
and  they  run  with  title  to  the  ships  by  law. 

They  are:  One,  the  right  to  control  dispo- 
sition. The  construction-differential  subsidy 
ship  can  be  sold  only  to  a  company  which 
will  document  the  ship  under  the  UJB.  flag 
for  the  first  25  years  of  its  life. 

Two,  the  right  to  control  the  \ise  of  the 
ship.  The  CDS  ship  must  not  only  be  oper- 
ated in  foreign  trade,  it  may  not  be  operated 
in  domestic  commerce,  except  within  the 
limits  provided  in  section  50€  of  the  act.  If 
It  Is  so  operated  within  those  limits,  a  fixed 
percentage  of  the  CD6  is  forfeited. 

Three,  the  right  to  reacquire  the  ship  by 
requisition.  The  Government  retains  the 
right  to  regain  ownership  at  a  fixed  price. 
These  ownership  rights  affect  the  ship's  value 
for  war  risk  insurance  purposes  and  may  not 
be  ignored.  There  is  a  fundamental  differ- 
ence between  commercial  war  risk  insvu-ance 
and  Government  war  risk  insurance. 

That  was  the  basis  of  the  whole  argu- 
ment. If  war  breaks  out,  we  then  permit 
insurance  only  on  that  portion  for  which 
the  shipping  company  paid. 

It  is  recognized  that  In  the  event  of 
war  the  market  value  of  ships  rises  sub- 
stantially. There  Is  a  tremendous  world 
demand  for  use  of  these  ships,  and 
naturally,  there  is  a  sharp  increase  in 
market  value.  Why  should  we  engage 
In  a  Government  subsidy  program,  in 
which  the  cost  of  construction  of  these 
ships  is  subsidized,  unless  the  Govern- 
ment can  get  those  ships  In  the  event  of 
war.  The  provision  of  the  contract  is 
that  the  Government  may  take  those 
ships  over  In  the  event  of  war.  Now,  by 
a  backdoor  method,  It  is  proposed  to 
give  the  shipowners  an  opportunity  to 
cash  In  on  war  inflated  prices. 

I  agree  with  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice, which  denounced  this  bill  as  an  un- 
warranted windfall  for  the  shipping  in- 
dustry.   The  bill  should  be  defeated. 

If  the  bill  passes,  however,  rather  than 
describe  it  as  an  amendment  to  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act,  I  suggest  that  it  be 
called  the  No.  1  windfall  of  the  1963 
Congress. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  for  a  question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  If  the  amendment 
should  be  agreed  to,  would  a  shipowner 
be  entitled  to  buy  insurance  from  the 
Government  on  a  coverage  basis  equal  to 
the  market  value  of  the  ship  in  a  period 
of  war — which,  of  course,  means,  greatly 
enhanced  prices? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  is 
correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Because  of  the  grave 
need  for  ships  In  war,  the  market  value 
changes.  The  owner,  though  he  had  in- 
vested in  the  ship  a  negligible  amount  of 
money,  would  be  entitled  to  insurance 
from  the  Government  on  the  basis  of  the 
market  value.   Is  that  correct? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
correct.  The  argument  for  the  bill  is 
based  on  the  premise  that  shipping  com- 
panies which  build  ships  without  benefit 
of  a  Government  subsidy  and  operate 
them  without  any  subsidy  would  get  the 
benefit  of  the  Inflated  prices  as  a  result  of 
war.  Why  should  they  not  get  it  if  they 
constructed  and  operated  the  ships  with 
their  own  money?  But  in  this  case  the 
ships  will  be  constructed  with  taxpayers' 
money  for  50  or  55  percent  of  the  cost  of 
construction.  They  want  an  operating 
subsidy,  but  they  want  the  Government 
to  forfeit  its  right  to  a  claim  on  the  ships 
in  the  event  of  war. 

If  that  is  done  the  subsidy  program 
should  be  abolished,  and  the  industry 
itself  should  pay  for  the  entire  construc- 
tion of  the  ships.  In  that  event  I 
would  have  no  objection  to  having  the 
ships  insured  for  full  value.  But  if  they 
want  the  taxpayers  to  pay  half  of  the 
construction  cost  they  should  not  expect 
the  Government  to  pay  for  the  full  value 
of  the  ship  in  the  event  of  war  and  the 
sinking  of  the  ship.  Remember  that  the 
company  would  have  put  up  only  45  or 
50  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  ship  to  start 
with. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
time  of  the  Senator  has  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
hearings  this  morning  I  asked  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  United  State  Lines, 
which  is  the  owner  of  the  ship  which 
has  been  discussed,  to  submit  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  operating  subsidies  received 
since  1948. 

The  operating  subsidy  in  1962  was 
$5,023,000.  That  is  the  amount  our 
Government  paid  to  the  United  States 
Lines  to  hire  employees,  make  repairs, 
and  in  part  set  up  a  depreciation  fund. 

In  1961  the  subsidy  was  $3,811,000. 

In  1960  it  was  $4,217,000. 

In  1959  it  was  $4,417,000. 

I  would  say  the  average  was  $4  million. 

Is  it  not  a  fact  that  it  is  the  subsidies 
for  operation  and  construction  that 
cause  a  shipowner  to  promise  that  in  the 
event  of  war  he  will  turn  over  the  ship 
at  its  depreciated  value? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly. That  is  the  basis  of  the  argu- 
ment for  the  whole  subsidy.  If  they  are 
to  be  released  from  this  obligation  and 
be  allowed  to  collect  the  full  value  of  the 
ship  In  the  event  of  war  we  may  as  well 
let  them  pay  for  the  ship  in  the  first 
place. 

Under  the  construction  subsidy  we  pay 
50  to  55  percent  of  the  construction  costs. 
The  Government  also  pays  a  subsidy  for 
the  operation  of  the  same  ships.  But 
after  a  war  is  over,  after  the  ships  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  Government,  they 
are  often  sold  back  to  the  same  shipping 
interests  at  prices  which  appear  to  be 
utterly  ridiculous. 

Yesterday  I  cited  an  example  of  two 
ships  which  were  sold  after  World  War 
n.  These  two  ships  were  sold  for  only 
♦17,000  each,  yet  the  ships  were  fully 
capable  of  sailing  the  ocean. 

I  cited  the  case  of  three  other  ships, 
the  Mount  Mansfield,  the  Scott  E.  Land. 


and  the  Louis  McHenry  Howe,  which 
were  completed  in  1948.  They  cost  the 
UJS.  Government  respectively,  $7,733,694, 
$7,802,672,  and  $9,125,039. 

They  were  new  ships,  C-4's,  which  were 
built  at  the  end  of  the  war.  They  were 
not  battle-scarred  ships  at  all.  They 
were  sold  as  surplus  ships  to  private  own- 
ers. What  did  the  Government  receive 
for  those  ships,  which  had  cost  over  $24 
million?  When  those  ships  were  sold, 
the  American  taxpayers  received  $102,- 
944  each,  or  a  grand  total  of  $309,000  for 
three  ships  which  only  2  or  3  years  before 
had  cost  the  Government  $24  million. 

However,  there  was  a  proviso  in  their 
sales  contract  that  in  the  event  of  war 
the  Government  could  requisition  these 
ships  on  the  basis  of  their  sales  price. 

Should  they  be  lost  in  the  war,  they 
would  have  been  Insured  imder  the  Gov- 
ernment's war  risk  Insurance  for  not 
to  exceed  this  low  sales  price. 

In  other  words  the  Government  did  not 
want  to  pay  for  them  twice. 

If  the  pending  bill  had  been  In  effect 
and  if  war  had  broken  out,  the  companies 
could  have  insured  them  not  for  the  cost 
price  but  for  the  full  world  market  value. 
In  this  case  It  would  have  been  around 
$25  million  for  the  three  ships. 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Senate  will 
pass  any  such  bill  to  give  any  industry, 
whether  it  be  the  shipping  industry  or 
any  other  industry,  such  a  windfall.  If 
it  does  so,  it  might  as  well  give  the  ship- 
ping industry  the  key  to  the  Treasury 
and  tell  it  to  take  out  what  they  want. 

In  my  opinion  there  has  never  been  a 
more  ridiculous  proposal  brought  before 
Congress  than  the  bin  under  considera- 
tion today. 

In  the  case  of  the  ships  to  which  I  have 
referred,  of  course  there  weis  a  clause  in 
the  contract  that  the  ships  could  have 
been  taken  back  by  the  Government. 
Why  should  there  not  have  been?  That, 
incidentally,  was  one  of  the  arguments 
that  was  used  for  this  ridiculously  cheap 
sales  price.  In  other  words,  the  Govern- 
ment could  take  the  ships  back  at  the 
same  price  less  normal  depreciation  In 
the  event  of  war. 

Now,  however,  under  the  pending  bill, 
it  Is  said.  "Oh,  no.  If  we  do  not  take 
them  back  we  want  you  to  have  an  op- 
portunity to  insure  them  at  the  expense 
of  the  taxpayers  for  the  full  world  mar- 
ket value." 

And  If  the  ships  are  lost  they  would  be 
paid  jfor  by  the  taxpayers  on  the  basis — 
not  of  what  they  cost  the  shipowners — 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  Inflated  world 
market  price  in  wartime. 

That  is  the  issue  before  us.  In  the 
particular  case  that  I  hpve  reference  to, 
if  this  bill  had  been  passed,  the  owners 
would  have  collected  $10  million  apiece 
if  the  ships  had  been  sunk.  The  Justice 
Department  was  mild  when  it  called  this 
a  "windfall." 

Why  put  a  premium  on  a  situation  in 
which  a  miui  can  make  a  great  deal  of 
money  if  the  ship  is  sunk?  Those  who 
man  the  ships  are  not  going  to  make  any 
money  if  a  ship  goes  down.  They  may 
lose  their  lives.  The  shipowners  have  no 
right  to  Insure  any  of  the  ships  at  the 
expense  of  the  taxpayers  in  a  manner 
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whereby  they  can  reap  these  huge  wind- 
fall profits. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shiUl  move 
that  the  bill  be  sent  back  to  committee. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.     I  yield. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  commend  the  Sen- 
ator for  his  forceful  argument.  I  should 
like  to  spend  a  minute  on  the  three 
ships  which  the  Senator  has  mentioned. 
After  the  war  they  were  sold  to  private 
operators  at  a  cost  of  how  much? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  They 
were  sold  for  $102,944  each.  The  ships 
cost  the  UJS.  Government,  in  the  first 
place,  for  one,  $7,738,694;  for  the  second 
one.  $7,802,672;  and  for  the  third  ship. 
$9,125,039. 

Those  were  not  old.  obsolete  ships. 
They  were  C-4's,  built  in  the  Bethlehem 
yards  at  Baltimore  in  1946.  They  came 
off  the  ways  after  the  war  was  over. 
They  were  authorized  for  construction 
during  the  war,  but  they  were  not  bat- 
tle-scarred ships  by  any  means. 

I  am  glad  the  Senator  brought  up  this 
question  again  because  I  overlooked  one 
Important  point.  When  I  took  up  this 
subject  some  time  ago.  in  1951 1  believe. 
I  found  that  the  same  company  which 
had  agreed  to  buy  the  three  ships  for 
$309,000  had  arranged  to  borrow  money 
from  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  using  the  ships  as  collateral.  The 
Government  at  that  time  had  approved 
a  loan  of  $4,950,000  on  the  same  three 
ships,  for  which  they  were  paying  only 
$309,000.  We  stopped  the  loan,  but  we 
did  not  stop  the  sale. 

Now.  here  today  it  is  proposed  to  pass 
a  bill  allowing  such  a  company,  having 
bought  these  ships  at  such  bargain 
prices,  to  insure  them  with  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  full  world  market  value  in 
time  of  war.  i 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  "in  connection  with 
the  three  ships  that  were  bought  at  that 
palpably  low  price,  the  buyers  promised 
the  Government  that  in  the  event  of 
war  the  Government  could  requisition 
them  at  depreciated  value.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
The  Government,  under  a  clause  in  the 
sales  contract,  could  in  the  event  of  war 
take  than  back  at  the  price  at  which 
they  had  been  sold,  subject  to  normal 
depreciation. 

That  was  one  clause.  Then  under  the 
War  Risk  Insurance  Act  the  ships  could 
have  been  insured  for  an  amount  not  to 
exceed  the  cost.  However,  if  the  pend- 
ing bill  is  passed  they  could  insure  these 
ships  at  the  wartime  full  value  wliich 
would  be  at  least  $24  million. 

Why  should  the  Government  insure 
a  ship  for  $10  million  when  Just  a  few 
months  prior  thereto  they  had  sold  the 
same  ship  for  $103,000? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  is  what  the  Sen- 
ate is  urged  to  approve. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  That  Is 
what  Senators  are  urged  to  vote  for  here 
today.  The  question  is  whether  this  No. 
1  giveaway  act  of  1963  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wily  wish  that  the 
pe<H>le  of  the  United  States  could  see  on 
television  what  Is  going  on  here  and  what 
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is  sought  to  be  done.  However,  It  is  not 
our  good  fortime  to  have  television 
broadcasts  of  Senate  sessions. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  what  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  has  said  has  brought 
me  to  my  feet,  because  I  have  tried  very 
hard  to  have  television  broadcasts  made 
of  Senate  sessions.  I  have  tried  to  have 
television  services  installed,  just  as  we 
have  newspaper  reporters  covering  our 
sessions,  to  show  what  the  Senate  does. 
I  have  introduced  bills,  and  I  have  tried 
to  do  something  about  this  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  £ind  Administration. 
I  have  always  been  frustrated  by  the  fear 
that  to  permit  such  a  procedure  some- 
how or  other  would  destroy  the  dignity 
of  the  Senate. 

Therefore  I  was  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  in  his  spon- 
taneous way,  with  which  he  has  become 
so  well  identified,  almost  wrench  me  from 
my  seat  to  join  him  in  trying  to  have 
our  people  see  what  goes  on  in  the  Sen- 
ate. I  Join  him  in  his  expressions;  and 
I  will  do  what  I  can  to  bring  about  that 
situation.  I  have  already  tried,  by  intro- 
ducing a  bill,  to  have  a  loudspeaker  sys- 
tem installed  in  the  Senate,  with  micro- 
phones placed  in  our  ink  wells,  or  in 
some  other  conspicuous  place  on  our 
desks.  That  bill  is  still  languishing  in 
committee. 

We  talk  about  modernizing  our  pro- 
cedures. Yet  we  refuse  to  take  advan- 
tage of  even  the  most  simple  electronic 
means  for  getting  across  to  the  country 
what  we  have  to  say.  for  the  benefit  of 
the  people  who  send  us  here  to  do  the 
Job  for  which  we  are  delegated. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
for  yielding  to  me. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  arguments  of  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  £ind  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  leave  me  a  bit  nostalgic,  be- 
cause when  I  first  came  to  the  Senate 
and  for  several  years  thereafter  I  tried 
to  do  what  little  I  could  to  correct  cer- 
tain practices — on  the  part  of  segments 
of  the  U.S.  Merchant  Marine  in  its  deal- 
ings with  the  U.S.  Government.  At  that 
time,  about  1940,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment was  seUing  ships  to  private  com- 
panies at  a  fraction  of  their  value,  and 
subsidizing  the  construction  of  others. 

Then  war  came  along,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment took  over  most  of  the  ships, 
and  many  of  them  were  subsequently 
sunk  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Then  the 
exorbitant  insurance  bills  were  paid.  I 
believe  the  worst  instance  of  that  kind 
was  in  the  case  of  a  ship  that  was  called 
the  West  Madiket,  which  was  Insured 
for  about  64  times  the  appraised  value 
of  the  ship,  as  fixed  by  the  Maritime 
Board. 

That  is  the  situation  that  prevailed.  I 
suppose  that  similar  sharp  practices  have 
prevailed  in  greater  or  less  degree  up  to 
this  time. 

I  realize  that  much  of  our  shipping  is 
listed  imder  foreign  Sags,  particularly 
under  the  flags  of  Liberia,  Panama,  and 


other  countries,  and  in  that  way  the 
owners  escape  certain  responsibilities  to 
the  United  States. 

Unsatisfactory  conditi(ms  prevail  in 
land  as  well  as  ocean  shipping.  It  seems 
impossible  to  obtain  ships  to  haul  grain 
from  Midwest  ports  like  Milwaukee  and 
Chicago  to  ports  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River,  so  that  the  grain  could  be  made 
available  in  New  England.  We  have 
been  unable  to  correct  that  situation. 
Of  course,  that  situation  involves  lake 
shipping,  rather  than  international  ship- 
ping. I  know  that  injustices  and  ex- 
ploitation of  the  taxpayers  and  shippers 
has  been  going  on  ever  since  the  late 
1930's,  when  the  basic  merchant  marine 
law  was  passed.  It  seems  to  me  the  time 
has  come  for  a  thorough  and  impartial 
review  of  UJS.  shipping,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  legislation  up  to  date  and  to 
the  point  where  it  will  be  fair  to  the 
operators,  shippers,  and  taxpayers  alike. 
We  have  been  reading  lately  of  the 
advantage  that  has  been  taken  of  us 
through  charging  twice  as  much  to  ex- 
port goods  from  the  United  Stateo  to 
other  coimtries  as  it  costs  to  bring 
cargoes  from  those  same  countries  back 
to  the  United  States.  The  whole  sit- 
uation needs  a  thorough  investigation 
with  a  view  to  correcting  it. 

I  am  not  undertaking  to  place  blame. 
I  suppose  if  one  company  indulges  in 
what  might  be  called  shady  practices, 
the  others  perhaps  have  to  do  the  same 
thing  to  meet  the  competition.  I  well 
recall  that  during  the  1940's  Federal 
agencies  were  trying  to  force  shipping 
lines  to  accept  subsidies,  and  were  even 
going  so  far  as  to  set  up  competing  lines 
if  the  private  companies  did  not  accept 
subsidies  and  put  themselves  under  U£. 
Government  control. 

So  perhaps  not  all  the  blame  lies  with 
the  shipping  companies.  Probably  they 
had  better  do  business  on  a  better  basis 
than  that  on  which  they  have  operated 
to  date.  Whether  or  not  they  have  to 
operate  on  the  present  basis  in  order  to 
meet  competition,  I  do  not  know. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  The  Senator  from  Del- 
aware and  the  Senator  fnxn  Ohio  are 
performing  a  real  service  in  trying  to 
bring  about  corrections  in  the  industry, 
something  which  I  rather  futilely  under- 
took to  do  some  15  years  ago. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  wish  to  express  ap- 
probation of  what  has  been  said  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermcmt.  If  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1936  needs  revision,  let 
it  be  revised,  but  not  in  this  way,  by 
making  it  worse  than  it  already  ia. 

We  are  dealing  with  one  phaae  of  It 
I  had  considered  offering  an  amendment 
to  the  bill,  and  I  would  have  done  so  if 
I  had  not  limited  myself  in  time  to  2:30. 
My  amendment  would  have  sought  to 
prohibit  work  stoppages  in  the  merchant 
marine  which  resulted  from  Jurisdic- 
tional disputes  between  two  or  more 
unions. 

Many  things  ought  to  be  done  to  Im- 
prove the  law,  but  the  bill  before  the 
Senate  would  merely  make  the  whole 
situation  worse. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Vennont  for 
his  generous  statement. 
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Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  thank 
the  Senator  from  Vermont.  He  has  ably 
pointed  out  one  thing  that  had  been 
overlooked.  When  war  breaks  out  Con- 
gress Imposes  controls  on  the  wages  of 
every  American  worker  and  on  the  prices 
that  are  paid  for  commodities.  Congress 
passes  price  controls  on  agricultural 
commodities  and  on  services  performed. 
Why  should  this  one  Industry  now  be 
exempt  by  providing  that  if  war  breaks 
out  it  can  not  only  continue  to  make  all 
the  profits  possible,  but  can  even  have 
a  guarantee  that  if  the  ship  sinks  It  will 
collect  an  even  greater  windfall. 

The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  wrong.  I 
should  like  to  see  it  recommitted  so  that 
the  committee  may  study  the  whole  pro- 
posal further.  Revisions  should  be  made 
so  as  to  protect  the  taxpayers,  rather 
than  to  expand  the  act  and  make  the 
situation  worse. 

Who  ever  heard  of  asking  Congress  to 
pass  a  law  whereby  a  company  could 
make  more  money  if  the  ship  sank  than 
it  could  if  It  reaches  port  in  safety? 

Mr.  President,  although  I  know  that 
the  vote  Is  not  scheduled  until  2:30  pjn., 
I  wish  to  make  a  motion  to  recommit  the 
bUl. 

In  order  that  Senators  may  know  what 
is  proposed  I  ask  imanimous  consent  that 
at  2:30  p.m.  the  Senate  vote  on  my  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  prior  to  any  vote  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill.  Then  Senators 
would  be  on  notice.  I  make  that  motion 
now,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  be 
in  order  at  2:30  pm.,  rather  than  to 
have  the  vote  on  the  final  passage  of  the 
billat  2:30pjn. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a 
question? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Jiir.  BARTLETT.  The  Senator  might 
wish  to  modify  his  request  in  light  of 
the  possibility  that  all  the  time  between 
now  and  2 :  30  may  not  be  required. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes;  I 
modify  the  request  so  as  to  provide  that 
either  at  2:30  or  prior  thereto,  the  first 
vote  will  be  on  my  motion  to  recommit. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Delaware  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  has  been 
discussing  the  cost  to  the  taxpayers.  I 
Invite  his  attention  to  a  statement  on 
page  1  of  the  report,  at  the  end  of  the 
paragraph  headed  "Purpose  of  This 
Bill."    The  statement  reads: 

Aa  the  war  risk  Insurance  program  is  op- 
erated on  a  mutual  basis,  the  Increased  cov- 
erage sought  would  not  entaU  any  Gtovem- 
ment  costs. 

A  mere  reading  of  that  statement 
would,  I  suppose,  cause  the  average  per- 
son to  believe  that  the  bill  is  perfectly 
all  right,  and  that  there  would  not  be 
smy  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 

The  Senator  from  Delaware  has  been 
saying  that  apparently  there  would  be  a 
cost  to  the  taxpayers. 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Cer- 
tainly there  would  be  a  cost  to  the  tax- 
payers. That  is  the  whole  principle  be- 
hind the  bill.  If  war  broke  out,  private 
Insurance  companies  naturally  could  not 
afford  to  Insure  the  ships;  the  rates 
would  be  prohibitive.  To  prevent  that 
from  happening  the  Government  takes 
over  and  underwrites  all  the  insurance 
during  the  time  of  war  and  would  do  so 
at  the  normal  premium  rates. 

To  the  extent  that  ships  were  sunk, 
certainly  there  would  be  a  cost  to  the 
taxpayer.  The  claims  would  be  paid 
from  the  war  risk  insurance  fund.  What 
would  be  the  difference  ?  It  would  be  our 
money. 

Mr.  MILLER.  As  I  understand,  the 
insurance  premiums  would  be  paid  into 
the  Treasury  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
based  on  the  amount  of  the  subsidy,  at 
least. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Yes. 
Conceivably,  this  proposal  may  not  cost 
the  taxpayers  any  money.  Conceivably, 
no  ships  might  be  siuik  during  a  war,  but 
that  is  most  unlikely. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  Government 
had  considerable  experience  in  this  con- 
nection during  World  War  n.  This  same 
system  was  used  before.  The  Govern- 
ment profits  amounted  to  $8  million.  The 
premiums  were  established  in  somewhat 
the  same  fashion  as  the  private  com- 
panies would  fix  them.  The  Government 
came  out  ahead.  The  Government  is  not 
supposed  to  lose.  The  premiums  were 
fixed  so  that  the  Government  would  not 
lose. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  The 
Government  would  not  lose  unless  ships 
were  sunk.  The  whole  principle  is  that 
behind  this  insurance  there  is  pledged 
as  seciirlty  all  the  assets  of  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment. If  that  is  not  true,  the  War 
Risk  Insurance  Act  should  be  amended  to 
provide  that  claims  would  be  paid  only 
to  the  extent  that  the  money  was  in  the 
fund  as  a  result  of  premiums  that  had 
been  collected.  Then  when  the  fund 
went  broke,  payment  on  claims  would 
stop.  If  the  Senate  is  willing  to  accept 
that  as  the  proposal  I  will  subside  right 
now.  But  we  know  that  the  only  strength 
of  the  War  Risk  Insurance  Act  is  that  it 
is  anchored  in  the  Federal  Treasury. 

Certainly  it  is  possible,  as  was  the  case 
in  the  Korean  war,  to  have  the  Govern- 
ment come  out  ahead.  Few  ships  were 
sunk.  But  who  knows  what  will  happen 
in  another  war?  If  only  one  ship  were 
sunk,  why  should  a  profit  be  collected? 
That  is  what  we  are  arguing  here  today. 
If  this  were  such  a  profitable  operation 
and  if  there  were  no  risk,  private  in- 
surance companies  would  carry  the  in- 
surance during  the  war. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  proponents  of  the  bill  are 
not  merely  arguing  that,  to  the  extent 
of  the  insurance  proceeds,  the  ship- 
owners should  receive  an  allocable  por- 
tion based  upon  their  contribution  to  the 
building  of  the  ship,  but  are  arguing  also 
that  they  should  receive  the  entire 
amount  of  the  insurance  proceeds? 


Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Based 
upon  the  value  of  the  ship. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  can  see  a  possible 
arg\maent  that  could  be  made.  If  a 
shipowner  contributed  50  percent  of  the 
cost  and  the  Federal  Government  con- 
tributed 50  percent  of  the  cost,  and 
if  this  insurance  program  were  in 
existence,  and  the  ship  were  sunk,  and 
the  fair  market  value  might  even  be 
double  what  the  cost  was.  when  the  in- 
surance proceeds  were  to  be  paid,  the 
proponents  might  say  they  believe  they 
ought  to  share  the  proceeds. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Delaware  yield,  on  my 
time,  to  permit  me  to  answer  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  myseU  1 
minute  for  that  purpose. 

The  Senator's  fear  that  Insurance 
might  be  paid  on  an  enhanced  value  of  a 
ship  is  incorrect.  The  insurance  would 
be  based  upon  the  market  value  of  the 
vessel  not  Including  any  wartime  infla- 
tionary pressure. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  understand;  but  the 
point  I  make  is  that  instead  of  having 
the  Federal  Government,  which  put  up 
half  the  cost  of  the  ship,  receive  half  the 
insurance  proceeds,  which  I  think  per- 
haps would  merit  some  consideration,  do 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  want  to  have 
the  entire  amount  of  the  insurance  pro- 
ceeds go  to  the  shipowner? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Yes. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Why?  That  seems  to 
me  to  be  overreaching.  Why  not  in 
proportion  to  the  contribution  the  ship- 
owner has  made  and  the  contribution 
the  Federal  Government  has  made? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  is  precisely 
what  we  seek  to  have  done  by  means  of 
the  bill.  Generally  speaking,  a  ship  costs 
twice  as  much  when  built  in  a  VS.  yard 
as  it  does  when  it  is  built  in  a  foreign 
yard;  and  under  existing  law  the  bene- 
ficial Interest  of  the  owner-operator  is 
diminished  automatically  by  50  percent, 
the  moment  he  seeks  instirance.  For  ex- 
ample, if  he  has  a  $10  million  ship  in 
which  he  has  $5  million  invested,  he  can 
obtain  insiu-ance  in  the  amount  of  only 
$2,500,000  if  the  vessel  received  the  con- 
struction subsidy. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made  an  observation  which 
I  also  see  set  forth  in  the  committee 
report.  That  observation  is  shocking  to 
me;  namely,  that  the  cost  of  construc- 
tion in  a  UJ3.  yard  would  be  twice  that 
in  a  foreign  yard. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Roughly  speaking, 
that  Is  the  case.  In  some  cases  the  cost 
is  a  little  less;  in  some  cases  it  is  a  little 
more.  Congress  has  fixed  a  ceiling  of 
55  percent  over  and  above  foreign  ship- 
building costs. 

I  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware and  the  Senator  from  Ohio  in  say- 
ing that  I  am  not  sure  that  this  situation 
has  not  grown  up.  like  Topsy.  Perhaps 
we  should  revise,  reform,  and  begin  anew. 
However,  in  making  such  an  approach.  I 
would  be  faced  with  a  very  considerable 
diflBculty.  I  would  not  know  how  to 
begin,  for,  although  the  subsidy  arrange- 
ment is  unsatisfactory  for  everyone — in- 
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eluding,  I  am  confident,  the  operators — 
what  alternative  have  we  If  we  are  to 
maintain  a  U.S.  merchant  marine? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  sure  all  Senatm* 
want  the  United  States  to  be  able  to 
compete  in  merchant  marine  operations; 
but  it  seems  to  me  there  Is  an  overreach- 
ing when  one  who  long  ago  entered  Into 
a  contract  is  told  that  now  the  con- 
tractual arrangement  is  to  be  changed 
and  that  he  will  be  treated  In  exactly 
the  same  way  as  one  who  provided  the 
entire  amount  of  capital  required.  I  say 
there  should  be  a  difference — perhaps 
not  to  the  extent  that  the  Senator  from 
Ohio  and  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
have  been  arguing,  but  certainly  a  dif- 
ference. This  is  one  reason  why  I  am 
Inclined  to  support  the  motion  to  re- 
commit, ao  that  this  question  can  be 
studied  further. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  However,  not  all  of 
the  advantages  flow  to  the  operator. 
After  receiving  the  subsidized  vessel,  he 
is  required  to  operate  it  on  established 
routes,  with  established  stops,  and  only 
to  those  places.  He  is  required  to  em- 
ploy exclusively  American  labor;  he  is 
required  to  make  his  ship  Immediately 
available  to  the  Government  in  time  of 
emergency;  and  he  Is  subject  to  many 
other  restrictions. 

Mr.  MILLER.    In  connection  with  the 
required  operations,  does  he  receive  a 
Government  subsidy? 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     Yes. 
Mr.   MILLER.    Is   not   the  situation 
taken  care  of  by  that  means? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  think  not.  I  wish 
to  emphasize  very  definitely  that  the 
construction  subsidy  does  not  represent 
a  windfall  to  the  owner -operator,  be- 
cause if  the  Government  did  not  choose 
to  give  him  a  subsidized-bullt  ship,  he 
could  have  It  built  abroad  for  48  or 
62  percent,  or  some  such  percentage, 
of  the  cost  of  construction  In  a  U£. 
shipyard;  and  in  that  event  he  would 
not  be  subject  to  all  the  restrictions  I 
have  mentioned,  and  to  more. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  agree  that  there  is  a 
difference.  However,  I  suggest  that 
when  the  Federal  Government  requires 
hbn  to  operate  on  certain  routes  and  to 
certain  ports,  there  should  be  a  kind 
of  quid  pro  quo,  wWch  we  call  a  subsidy, 
to  cover  those  requirements. 
•  Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  is  subject  to 
many  restrictions  in  return  for  any  ad- 
vantages he  may  receive. 

However,  I  must  refer  again  to  the 
contention — repeatedly  made — that  this 
is  a  windfall.    I  do  not  see  how  it  is. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  did  not  say  it  Is  a 
windfall;  I  said  It  appears  to  be 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  did  not  have  in 
mind,  in  that  connection,  the  Senator 
from  Iowa.  However,  that  statement 
has  been  made. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
knows  that  if  this  bill  were  enacted  and 
if  such  a  vessel  were  insured  at  what  its 
commercial  value  was  at  the  time  when 
war  broke  out.  and  if  later  the  vessel 
were  sunk,  the  operator  would  not  re- 
ceive X  dollars  from  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, to  do  with  as  he  pleased.  In- 
stead, the  insurance  money  would  be 
placed  in  a  fund— this  is  required  by 
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law— exclusively  devoted  to  the  construc- 
tion of  a  replacement  fleet;  and  the 
owner  could  not  spend  the  money  for 
dividends  or  for  any  other  purpose. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  suggest  to  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  that  the  operator 
should  have  his  head  examined  if  he 
tried  to  use  the  money  for  any  other 
purpose,  because  luiless  he  used  it  for 
such  a  replacement  purpose,  he  would 
have  to  pay  a  large  Income  tax  on  the 
proceeds.  So  I  do  not  think  it  is  un- 
reasonable to  require  him  to  invest  the 
fund  in  another  vesseL 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  do  not  believe  It 
is  unreasonable  either;  and  the  law  re- 
quires that  this  be  done. 

Earlier,  it  was  stated  that  the  presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  Lines,  when 
testifying  before  the  subcommittee, 
stated  that  there  is  a  replacement  fund 
in  the  aggregate  amount  of  $26  million. 
However,  at  the  same  time  he  told  us 
that  on  today's  market  it  would  cost 
$114  million  to  replace  the  SS  America. 
So  it  seems  to  me  that  if  eqxiity  Is  in- 
volved in  connection  with  this  bill,  and 
I  believe  It  Is,  It  would  be  helpful  to  the 
American  merchant  marine  to  require 
that  the  replacement  funds  would.  In 
the  event  of  such  an  unhawy  develop- 
ment, be  enlarged. 

Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Alaska  has  made  a  valid  point,  and  I 
would  be  among  the  first  to  recognize 
it.  However,  this  Is  but  one  example; 
and  the  Senator  from  Delaware  has 
given  examples  on  the  other  side. 

I  wish  to  tisk  a  further  question  about 
a  statement  included  In  the  committee 
report;  namely,  that  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministrator requires  the  owners  of  sub- 
sidized vessels  to  carry  Insurance  In 
peacetime  to  the  full  commercisd  value 
of  their  vessels,  as  determined  by  the 
Administrator.  It  seems  to  me  that. 
If  we  wish  to  have  equity  done,  this  could 
be  somewhat  of  a  windfall  on  the  side 
of  the  Federal  Government.  If  the  Sen- 
ator's bill  Included  a  provision  which, 
for  example,  would  require  the  Federal 
Government,  which  would  be  the  recip- 
ient of  all  the  Insurance  proceeds,  to 
bear  a  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  Insur- 
ance, the  Senator  would  have  a  better 
case. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  committee  con- 
sidered the  bill  at  great  length,  both  this 
year  and  last  year. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  Is  a  perfect 
instrument  to  achieve  that  which  ought 
to  be  sought  and  entertained.  But  tai 
defense  of  the  bill  I  must  say  that  today 
I  was  somewhat  resentful  when  the  in- 
sinuation or  Implication  was  made  that 
only  a  few  greedy  shipowners,  hunger- 
ing fc«-  Uncle  Sam's  money,  wanted  the 
bill  enacted  into  law.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  Senator  from  Iowa  In  that  connec- 
tion. At  the  designation  of  the  <*alrman 
of  the  Committee  on  Commerce,  the 
Senator  from  Washington  fMr.  Macntj- 
sow],  I  was  acting  as  chairman  of  the 
subccMnmlttee  which  heard  the  bill  now 
before  the  Senate  and  the  bill  last  con- 
sidered. 

When  the  bill  was  reported  from  the 
Ccxnmlttee  on  Commerce,  the  only  in- 
dividual   views    which    were    expressed 


were  those  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio. 
Presumably  every  other  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Commerce  had  approved 
the  proposed  legislation,  or  he  would 
have  submitted  individual  or  minority 
views. 

There  are  others  besides  the  shipown- 
ers who  believe  that  the  bill  te  fair,  just, 
and  equitable. 

Mr.  MILLER  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  fw  his  responses.  How- 
ever. I  regret  that  an  overall  study  was 
not  given  to  the  bill  which  would  cover 
many  of  the  ramifications  which  have 
been  brought  out  in  the  course  of  the 
debate.  I  believe  a  betto-'bill  could  be 
written.  For  example,  I  would  like  to 
see  something  done  about  insurance 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  Senator  a  question.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  believe  that  if  the  bill 
should  become  law  and  apply  to  a  ves- 
sel that  would  cost  altogether  $10  mil- 
lion— we  will  say  $5  million  on  the  part 
of  the  Federal  Government  and  $5  mil- 
lion on  the  part  of  the  owner — the  owner 
could  Insure  the  vessel  for  $10  million? 
Mr.  MILLER.  The  Senator  from 
Iowa  does  not  know.  I  know  that  the 
Senator  from  Alaska  would  refer  me  to 
page  3  of  the  committee  report,  at  which 
page  the  point  is  raised.  I  am  quite 
sure  that,  as  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Delaware  brought  out  some  examples 
that  make  some  sense,  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  could  also  find  examples  which 
make  sense.  That  Is  why  I  have  the 
feeling  that  we  are  dealing  with  some- 
thing that  Is  a  great  deal  more  compli- 
cated than  would  appear  to  the  eye. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  It  Is  extremely 
complicated  and  very  technlcaL  I 
would  be  the  first  to  admit  that. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  am  stn^  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  knows  much  more  about 
the  subject  than  does  the  Senator  from 
Iowa,  but  I  stin  believe  that  the  bill 
could  be  reworked  a  little  more,  for  ex- 
ample, to  take  care  of  the  insurance 
problem.  I  can  see  some  inequity  it  the 
shipowner  is  now  required  to  carry  all 
the  Insurance,  pay  all  of  the  premiums, 
and  then  receive  perhaps  half  of  the 
proceeds.    That  is  not  fair,  either. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  He  would  get  all 
the  proceeds,  but  he  would  not  get  «iough 
proceeds  because  of  the  arrangement 
which  is  now  operative  for  war  risk 
insurance. 

Mr.     MILLER.    I    understand    that 
some  of  the  proceeds  go  to  the  Federal 
Treasury. 
Mr.  BARTLETT.     No. 
Mr.  MILLER.    Then  they  go  into  the 
replacement  fund. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  individual 
company's  replacement  fund. 

I  should  like  to  bear  down  again  on 
the  point  that  the  program  is  a  mutual 
Insurance  program.  The  man  who  is  to 
benefit  pays  the  premiimas,  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  and  I  pay  our  life  insur- 
ance premiums.  The  premiums  are  at 
a  rate  calculated  by  the  Maritime  Ad- 
ministration to  make  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment whole. 

Returning  to  a  discussion  held  yester- 
day between  the  Senator  from  Delaware 
(Mr.  Williams]  and  myself,  I  point  out 
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that  In  the  last  war  246  ships  were  re- 
quisitioned for  title  and  403  ships  were 
requisitioned  for  use. 

Mr.  President,  the  senior  Senator  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschx  j ,  a  vigorous  opponent 
of  the  bill,  spoke  at  some  length  about 
the  opposition  of  Oovemment  agencies 
to  the  measure.  It  is  in  part  true  that 
there  has  been  such  opposition.  It  is 
likewise  true,  however,  that  the  opposi- 
tion has  been  modified  very  considerably 
from  last  year. 

Yesterday  morning  and  this  morning  I 
acted  as  chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  which  is 
holding  hearings  upon  a  bill  introduced 
by  the  Senator  from  Ohio  [Mr.  LauscriI 
to  end  some  jurisdictional  disputes  in  the 
maritime  industry.  I  presume  that  those 
hearings  will  have  to  continue  tomorrow, 
for  there  are  many  witnesses  and  much 
testimony  is  to  be  adduced.  To  date  the 
Federal  departments  really  concerned 
about  the  proposed  legislation  have  not 
reported  on  the  bill.  They  will  do  so  at 
a  later  date.  If  the  departments  referred 
to  shoxild  report  adversely,  would  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  then  wish  to  aban- 
don consideration  of  the  bill  or  will  he 
wish  to  press  forward  with  it?  My 
thought  is  that  probably  the  latter  will 
be  the  case.  So  it  is  with  myself  in  con- 
nection wlthj  the  bill  S.  927.  I  believe 
that  Oovemment  departments  know  that 
the  bill  is  a  good  bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  how  much  time  remains? 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The 
proponents  have  8  minutes  remaining 
and  the  opponents  have  8  minutes  re- 
maining. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
there  be  an  order  for  a  quonim  call,  the 
time  necessary  therefor  not  to  be  charged 
to  either  side,  and  following  which  the 
debate  can  be  closed  and  a  vote  had  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  That  procedure  is 
agreeable  to  me. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
IHTYM  In  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  Senator  from  Dela- 
ware? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it  is 
so  ordered. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Will  the  vote  take 
place  at  2:30  pjn.? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Follow- 
ing the  establisliment  of  a  quonun,  each 
side  would  have  8  minutes  available  for 
debate,  followed  by  the  vote. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

lb.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanlmoiis  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered.  How  much 
time  does  the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield? 


Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  I 
yield  myself  3  minutes. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  3 
minutes. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
few  minutes  the  Senate  will  vote  on  a 
motion  by  the  Senator  from  Delaware  to 
recommit  S.  927.  which  was  reported  by 
the  Committee  on  Commerce  unani- 
mously, except  that  the  senior  Senator 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Lauschb]  filed  individual 
views. 

It  was  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee— and  particularly  It  was  my  own 
judgment,  as  acting  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee which  heard  the  testimony  in 
the  spring  of  this  year  and  last  year — 
that  the  biU  is  justified,  that  it  is  equita- 
ble, and  that  It  does  not  constitute  a 
windfall  of  any  kind  for  maritime  ship- 
ping operators. 

The  bill  seeks  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
owner  operators  whose  vessels  have  been 
built  by  construction  subsidies  to  obtain 
the  same  amount  of  war  risk  insurance 
for  a  given  ship  in  time  of  war  that  they 
are  required  by  the  Government  under 
existing  law  to  take  out  in  commercial 
insurance  in  peacetime. 

The  owner  operators,  to  reach  the 
higher  value  which  the  bill  would  permit, 
would  pay  premiums  set  by  the  Mari- 
time Administration.  The  Government 
would  not  pay  the  premiums.  It  would 
be  the  function  of  the  Government  to  de- 
cide what  the  rate  ought  to  be,  and  to 
collect  the  money. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  3 
minutes  yielded  by  the  Senator  from 
Alaska  have  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  I 
yield  myself  1  more  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  operators  are 
perfectly  willing  to  make  those  payments. 

The  best  example  I  can  use  is  that 
which  I  cited  yesterday.    I  repeat  it  now. 

The  United  States  Lines,  the  owner  of 
the  SS  America,  is  required  to  take  out 
and  maintain  commercial  insurance  In 
the  amount  of  $6.4  million.  If  an  emer- 
gency should  arise,  and  if  the  ship  were 
requisitioned  by  the  Government,  prior 
to  being  taken  over  for  use  or  title  by 
the  Government,  the  insurance  amount 
automatically  would  drop  to  about  $4-5 
million.  If  the  ship  were  requisitioned 
for  use,  the  insurance  would  drop  to 
$437,000.  This  makes  no  sense  what- 
soever. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Tlie 
time  yielded  by  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
has  expired. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  myself  1  more 
minute,  Mr.  President. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Alaska  is  recognized  for  1 
additional  minute. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  The  value  of  the 
ship  is  the  value  which  ought  to  be  com- 
puted in  and  out  of  wartime,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, for  insiu-ance. 

I  repeat,  this  would  be  no  windfall.  It 
is  a  business  transaction. 

The  bill  is  a  good  bill.  I  trust  the  Sen- 
ate will  vote  down  the  motion  of  the 


Senator  from  Delaware  to  recommit  the 
bill. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware  obUined 
the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  How 
much  time  does  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Five 
minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Delaware  is  recognized  for 
5  minutes. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President,  the  term  "windfall"  in  con- 
nection with  this  bill  is  not  a  word  which 
I  coined.  That  is  the  word  which  was 
used  by  the  Department  of  Justice  when 
it  reported  to  the  committee  its  recom- 
mendations that  the  bill  be  defeated. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter of  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
shown  on  page  8  of  the  report,  may  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  DSPASTMKNT  OF  JUSTICE,  OF- 
nCE  or  THK  Dd»utt  Attornkt 
OuncRAi., 

WasMngton.  D.C..  July  12.  1963. 
Hon.  Warkzn  G.  Maonuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

DcAB  Sknato*  :  Thla  Ls  In  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  the  blU  (S.  927)  to  amend  title 
12  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1938.  in  order 
to  remove  certain  limitations  with  respect 
to  war  risk  insxirance  issued  under  the  pro- 
visions of  such  title. 

TlUe  Xn  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936 
(*6  UJ3.C.  1281-1293),  permits  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  Insure  vessels  and  cargo 
against  war  risks  when  such  Insurance  Is  not 
obtainable  on  reasonable  terms  and  condi- 
tions fr(Mn  private  domestic  underwriters. 
Section  1209  (46  U.S.C.  1289)  limits  the  val- 
uation of  such  vessels  for  war  risk  insurance 
coverage  to  "Just  compensation,"  but  pro- 
vides that  such  valuation  must  be  reduced 
In  the  case  of  a  vessel  constructed  under 
Oovemment  subsidy  by  such  proportion  as 
the  subsidy  paid  bears  to  the  entire  construc- 
tion costs.  Thus,  the  valuation  of  a  vessel 
constructed  under  a  60-pcrcent  subsidy  must 
be  reduced  for  war  risk  insurance  coverage  by 
60  percent  of  its  total  value. 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  requiring  vessel  valuation  reduc- 
tions In  the  cases  of  vessels  constructed 
imder  Oovemment  subsidies.  This  would  re- 
sult in  placing  subsidy  beneficiaries  In  a  more 
favored  position  than  all  others.  They  would 
be  entitled  to  obtain  full  Insurance  coverage 
even  though  a  part  of  the  value  of  their  ves- 
sels Is  derived  solely  from  subsidy  grants. 
The  resulting  potential  windfalls  appear  to 
be  neither  necessary  nor  just. 

Accordingly,  the  Department  of  Justice  is 
iinable  to  recommend  the  enactment  of  this 
bill. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzzmbach, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  read 
one  paragraph  of  that  letter: 

The  bill  would  eliminate  the  provisions  of 
existing  law  requiring  vessel  valuation  re- 
ductions In  the  cases  of  vessels  constructed 
imder  Oovemment  subsidies.  This  would 
result  In  placing  subsidy  beneficiaries  In  a 
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more  favored  position  than  all  others.  They 
would  be  entitled  to  obtain  full  Insurance 
coverage  even  though  a  part  of  the  value 
of  their  vessels  is  derived  solely  from  subsidy 
grants.  The  resulting  potential  windfalls 
appear  to  be  neither  necessary  nor  Just. 
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The  Department  of  Justice  used  the 
words  "windfalls"  and  "neither  neces- 
sary nor  Just." 

The  Justice  Department,  in  its  letter, 
recommended  strongly  against  enact- 
ment of  the  bill, 

I  now  wish  to  read  from  testimony  of 
the  General  Counsel  of  the  Department 
of  Commerce,  as  shown  on  page  11  of  the 
hearings.  The  Department  of  Com- 
merce likewise  strongly  opposed  enact- 
ment of  the  bill : 

If  I  may,  let  me  rephrase  the  last  state- 
ment. We  see  no  reason  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  pay  the  shipyard — using  the  50-per- 
cent rate — half  of  what  it  cost  to  construct 
a  ship  today  and  then,  under  the  war  risk 
Insurance  program,  pay  that  same  60  per- 
cent again  to  the  owner  when  the  ship  Is 
lost.  The  law  provides  for  the  replacement 
of  that  ship. 

This  situation  boils  down  to  a  simple 
question.  The  construction  of  the  ships 
is  subsidized.  When  they  are  built  in 
the  first  place  the  U.S.  Government  pays 
approximately  one-half  the  cost  of  con- 
struction of  the  ships.  Under  the  law 
in  return  for  this  subsidy,  the  shipowner 
agrees  that  in  the  event  of  war  he  will 
permit  the  Government  to  requisition 
the  ship  at  a  price  based  not  on  the 
world  market  value  of  the  ship  but  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  company  paid  for 
the  ship  minus  the  normal  depreciation. 
If  they  paid  only  half  the  construction 
costs  then  why  should  they  collect  the 
full  value  if  the  ship  is  lost? 

Under  the  present  law  if  a  ship  Is  sunk 
during  use  in  war  the  Government  pays 
the  company  based  on  the  vtduation  of 
the  ship  in  relation  to  the  part  the  com- 
pany paid. 

If  this  bill  were  passed  the  company 
could  insure  for  the  full  value  of  the 
ship  without  regard  to  the  cost  price,  and 
this  would  result  in  a  tremendous  wind- 
fall profit.  That  word  is  not  mine.  That 
is  the  word  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
in  describing  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  cite  one  or  two  eases,  to  show 
how  the  system  would  work  if  this  bill 
were  passed. 

After  the  war  was  over  the  Govern- 
ment sold  a  number  of  ships  as  surplus. 
Yesterday  I  cited  two  particular  ships 
which  were  sold  to  the  American  South 
African  Lines,  Inc.  The  ships  cost  the 
U.S.  Government  when  built  $3,163,146 
and  $3,129,120.  Those  ships  were  sold 
for  a  net  figure  to  the  Government  of 
$17,000  each. 

When  the  ships  were  sold  for  $17,000 
each — a  ridiculous  price — the  contract 
did  provide  that  in  the  event  of  war  the 
Government  could  take  them  back  at  the 
same  cheap  price,  minus  the  deprecia- 
tion. The  contract  further  provided 
that  if  the  ships  were  sunk  during  a  war 
the  Government,  under  the  War  Risk 
Insurance  Act,  would  pay  the  company's 
claim  based  on  the  $17,000  valuation. 

If  the  pending  bill  should  be  passed, 
however,  the  owners  could  insure  the 


ships  for  the  full  market  value  of  the 
ships,  at  wartime  values,  which  means 
that  if  the  ships  were  lost  they  could 
collect  a  tremendous  profit. 

I  cited  one  other  case  of  three  ships 
which  were  sold. 

Those  were  new  ships,  constructed  in 
1946  at  the  Bethlehem  Shipyards.  They 
were  C-4's,  which  are  good  ships.  They 
cost  $7,733,694,  $7,802,672,  and  $9,125,039. 
respectively.  The  same  three  ships  were 
sold  for  $102,944  each,  with  the  proviso 
that  if  war  should  break  out  the  Gov- 
ernment could  take  them  back  at  the 
price  for  which  they  were  sold. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  5 
minutes  yielded  by  the  Senator  frwn 
Delaware  have  expired. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  I  yield 
myself  1  more  minute. 

It  was  also  provided  that,  if  the  ships 
were  sunk  during  the  war,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  liable  for  insurance  only 
to  the  extent  of  the  cost  of  the  ship. 

If  the  pending  bill  passes,  the  owners 
will  be  able  to  insure  the  ships  for  the 
full  maritime  value,  without  regard  to 
the  cost,  and  if  the  ships  are  sunk  they 
will  be  able  to  collect  from  the  U.S. 
Government. 

This  bill  should  be  defeated.  It  should 
go  back  to  the  committee  in  which  it 
originated. 

In  conclusion,  I  repeat  that  every 
agency  of  Government  affected— the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Department 
of  Justice,  the  Comptroller  General — ^has 
denounced  the  bill  and  declared  it  an 
unwarranted  windfall  to  this  particular 
industry. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and 
nays  on  my  motion. 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.    I  yield 
the  remainder  of  my  time  to  the  Senator 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  repeat  what  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  has  said.  No  agency  of 
the  Government  is  in  favor  of  the  bill 
All  are  opposed  to  it.  I  refer  to  the  De- 
partment of  Commerce,  the  Comptroller 
General,  and  the  Department  of  Justice. 
There  is  no  public  demand  for  the  bill. 
No  one  has  heard  any  public  clamor  that 
there  is  something  wrong  with  the  exist- 
ing law.  The  only  group  that  is  urging 
passage  of  the  bill  is  the  one  that  would 
be  benefited  by  it.  It  wants  its  sub- 
sidized ships  to  be  insured,  in  case  of 
war,  on  the  same  basis  as  nonsubsidized 
ships  are  insured.  That  is  the  crux  of 
the  issue. 

On  that  score,  each  of  the  agencies  of 
Government  to  which  I  have  referred 
has  said  that  the  bill  is  wrong.  The 
Department  of  Justice  said  that  the  bill 
provides  a  windfall.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  committee  from  which  the  bill  came. 
In  my  judgment,  the  bill  is  completely 
unjustified.  It  is  not  in  the  interest  of 
the  security  of  the  coimtry.  It  is  not 
fair  to  the  taxpayers.  It  would  serve 
only  one  group;  namely,  the  owners  of 
the  ships  involved.  First  we  subsidize 
the  building  of  the  ships.  Then  we  sub- 
sidize the  operation  of  the  ships. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     All  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Ohio  has  expired. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  sincerely  submit  to 
my  colleagues  that  it  would  be  a  grave 
error  to  pass  the  bill. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  any- 
thing I  might  say  now  would  necessarily 
be  repetitive.  However,  I  will  say  it 
again,  but  very  briefly: 

It  is  not  the  operators  who  would  re- 
ceive the  benefit  of  the  construction  sub- 
sidy. It  is  the  shipyards,  and  It  Is  the 
national  defense  structure. 

The  operators  do  not  receive  the  bene- 
fit of  the  operating  subsidy  that  has  been 
granted  by  Congress  so  American  ships 
could  be  competitive  with  foreign  car- 
riers. It  is  the  only  way  in  which  they 
could  be  competitive. 

I  think  the  bill  is  sound.  I  think  it  is 
justified.  I  hope  the  motion  to  rec(»n- 
mit  will  be  defeated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  all 
time  yielded  back? 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  yield  back  the  re- 
mainder of  my  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  the  motion  of  the  Sena- 
tor frcHn  Delaware  to  recommit  the  bill 
to  the  committee. 

The  yeas  and  nays  have  been  ordered, 
and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  will  state  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  the  Senate  about 
to  vote  on  the  motion  to  recommit  the 
bill? 

The     PRESIDING    OFFICER.       The 
Senator  is  correct.    The  Senate  is  about 
to  vote  on  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Delaware  to  recommit. 
The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roU. 
Mr.   HUMPHREnr.    I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath], 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Btrd]) 
the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Ful- 
bricht].   the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  Keknedt].  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  McCarthy],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathxrs],  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  absent  on  oflacial  business. 
I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California    [Mr.   Engle]    is  absent   be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
frc«n  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph]  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  Kenntdt],  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Long],  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph ],  and 
the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spark- 
man]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Btrd]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bath]. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Virginia  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Indiana  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathers]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Town]. 
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If  preaent  and  voting,  the  Seitttdr  from 
Florida  would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCUEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  froot  Nebraska  fllr.  Cmm 
and  Mr.  Hsuska],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
zona [Mr.  OoLDWATn),  and  the  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mschsm]  are 
necessarily  absent. 

The  8«iator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Ck>TTON],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tt>wxi]  are  detained  on  of- 
ficial business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cuans]  would  vote 
•yeiL- 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  (Mr.  CottohI  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"nay"  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote  the  Senator  from  Texas 
fMr.  TowBt}  b  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [  Mr.  Sxatrxks  ] .  If  present 
and  voting  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  note  "nay." 

The  resxilt  was  announced — yeas  36. 
nays  47,  as  follows : 
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TEAS— 38 

Aiken 

Gore 

Rlblcoff 

AUott 

HIekenlooper 

B«nn«tt 

HoUand 

Ruaaaa 

BoggB 

Jordan, Idaho 

SaltonstaU 

Carlaon 

Keating 

Simpson 

Caae 

Lausche 

Smith 

Cooptr 

McCleUan 

Talmadge 

DlrkMn 

MUler 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

Morton 

Walters 

Douglas 

Mundt 

Williams.  Del. 

Blender 

Pearson 

Toung.  N.  Dak 

Fong 

Proznalre 
NAYS--47 

Toung.  Ohio 

An<l«non 

Hartka 

McNamara 

Bartleu 

Hayden 

Met^Alf 

Beall 

Hill 

Monroney 

Bible 

Humphrey 

Morse 

Brewster 

Inouye 

Mom 

Burdlck 

Jackson 

Muskls 

Byrd.  W.Va. 

JSTltS 

Nelson 

Cannon 

Johnston 

Neuberger 

Cburdi 

Pastore 

Clark 

Kuchel 

PeU 

Dodd 

Long.  Mo. 

Prouty 

BasUand 

Magnuson 

Scott 

Kdmondson 

Mansfield 

Stennls 

Errin 

McOee 

Symington 

Omening 

McOOYem 

Tar  borough 

Hart 

Mclntyre 

NOT  VOTING— 17 

Bayh 

Ooldwater 

Randolph 

Byrd,  Va. 

Hruska 

Bmathera 

Cotton 

Kennedy 

Sparkman 

CurtU 

Long,  La. 

Towex 

Engle 

McCarthy 

WUllanw,  N.J. 

Pulbrlght 

Mechem 

So  the  motion  of  Mr.  Williams  of  Dela- 
ware to  recommit  the  bill  to  the  com- 
mittee was  rejected. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
final  passage  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  is,  Shall  the  bill  pass?    On 


this  question  the  yeas  and  nays  have 
been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  legislathw  derk  called  the  roll. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  BayhI. 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr  Btkd], 
the  Senat<H'  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Loirol, 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Mc- 
CABTmr],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr. 
SMATHxaal,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  SpakkmahI,  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Williams],  and  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  RussxllI  are  absent 
on  official  business. 

I  also  annoimce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Englb)  is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  RAKDOLrHl  is 
necessarily  absent. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present  and 
voting,  the  Senator  from  California  [Mr. 
Enolk],  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
LoNffl,  the  Senator  from  West  Virginia 
[Mr.  Randolph],  and  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkman]  would  each 
vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Bayh]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  [Mr.  Bybd]  . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Indiana  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Virginia  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Florida 
[Mr.  Smathehs]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  [Mr.  Towsal . 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea"  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Texas  would  vote  "nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senators  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Cuktis  and 
Mr.  HrttskaI.  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  OoLDWATra],  and  the  Senator  frwn 
New  Mexico  [Mr.  Mxchkm]  are  neces- 
sarily atjsent. 

The  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton  1  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Towsr]  are  detained  on  ofB- 
cial  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Curtis]  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire  would  vote 
"yea"  and  the  Senator  from  Nebraska 
would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Smathbrs].  If  pres- 
ent and  voting,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
would  vote  "nay"  and  the  Senator  from 
Florida  would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  announced — yeas  49, 
nays  35,  as  follows: 
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YEAS— 49 

Anderson 

Ervln 

Kennedy 

Bartlett 

Pulbrlght 

Kuchel 

BeaU 

Oruenlng 

Long,  Mo. 

Bible 

Hart 

Magnuson 

Brewster 

Hartke 

Mansfield 

Burdlck 

Hayden 

McQee 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

HUI 

McOorern 

Cannon 

Humphrey 

Mclntyre 

Church 

Inouye 

McNamara 

Clark 

Jackson 

Metcalf 

Cooper 

Jartts 

Monroney 

Dodd 

Johnston 

Morse 

Edmondson 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Morton 

Moas 

Vastora 

Symington 

Muakla 

P«U 

Tar  borough 

Nelaon 

Prouty 

Neuberger 

SooU 

NATS— M 

Aikea 

Oore 

Robertson 

AUott 

HIekenlooper 

Saltonstall 

Bennett 

HoHand 

Slaapaon 

BoS9i 

Jordan.  Idaho 

Smith 

Carlson 

Keating 

BtannU 

Caaa 

Lausche 

Talmadge 

Dlrks«B 

McClellan 

Thurmond 

Dominlck 

Miller 

Walters 

Douglas 

Mundt 

WUUams,  Del. 

Kastland 

Pearson 

Toung,  N.  Dak 

mender 
Vang 

l^ouulre 
Rlblcoff 

Toong,  Ohio 

NOT  VOTINO— 1« 

Bayh 

Hruska 

Smathers 

Byrd,  Va. 

Long,  La. 

Sparkman 

Cotton 

McCarthy 

Tower 

Curtis 

Mechem 

WlUlams.  N  J. 

Bngle 

Raadolpa 

BusaaU 

So  the  bill  (S.  927)  was  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  Prefiident.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  Miish 
to  ask  the  distinguished  majority  leader 
about  the  program  for  the  remainder  of 
the  week  and  also  for  the  following  week, 
if  he  has  that  information. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  In 
response  to  the  question  asked  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Illinois.  It  Is  the 
intention  to  lay  before  the  Senate,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  Calendar  No. 
483,  to  create  a  Joint  committee  to  study 
the  organization  and  operation  of  the 
Congress,  and  recommend  improvements 
therein.  This  measure  has  been  cleared 
by  the  policy  committee.  It  is  also  in- 
tended to  have  the  Senate  take  up  sev- 
eral measures  on  the  calendar  to  which 
there  is  no  objection — measures  having 
to  do  with  various  kinds  of  weeks,  and 
whatnots. 

On  Monday,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  military  construction  appropriation 
bill. 

On  Wednesday,  eulogies  for  the  late 
President  Kennedy  will  be  delivered. 

On  Thursday,  the  Senate  will  take  up 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
now  proceed  to  consider,  in  sequence. 
Calendar  No.  661,  House  bill  5945,  to  es- 
tablish a  procedure  for  the  prompt  set- 
tlement in  a  democratic  manner  of  the 
political  status  of  Puerto  Rico;  Calendar 
No.  662,  Senate  Joint  Resolution  113,  for 
the  designation  of  "Save  Your  Vision 
Week";  and  Calendar  No.  663.  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  128,  to  provide  for  the 
establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers'  Week. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is 
there  objection?  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  proceed 
to  state  these  measures. 
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BELL  PASSED  OVER 

The  Lecislattvx  Clerk.  Calendar  No. 
661,  House  bUl  5945,  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  prompt  settlement  in  a 
democratic  manner  of  the  political  status 
of  Puerto  Rico. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  just  now  been  informed  that  a  re- 
quest has  been  made  to  have  this  bill 
passed  over.    Therefore,  I  so  request. 

The  PRESIDma  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


SAVE  YOUR  VISION  WEEK 

The  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  113)  to  au- 
thorize the  President  to  issue  annually  a 
proclamation  designating  the  first  week 
In  March  of  each  year  as  Save  Your 
Vision  Week  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows. 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  authorized 
and  requested  to  Issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week",  and 
Inviting  the  Governors  and  mayors  of  State 
and  local  government*  of  the  United  States 
to  Issue  similar  proclamatlona.  The  Presi- 
dent is  further  requested  to  consider  In- 
cluding In  such  proclamation  an  Invitation 
calling  upon  the  press,  radio,  television,  and 
other  communications  media,  the  health  care 
professions  and  all  other  agencies  and  In- 
dividuals concerned  with  programs  for  the 
improvement  of  vision  to  unite  during  such 
week  In  public  activities  to  impress  upon  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  importance 
of  vision  to  their  own  welfare  and  that  of 
our  coxmtry.  and  to  urge  their  supiwrt  of  pro- 
grams to  improve  and  protect  the  vision  of 
Americans.  ; 

The  preamble  was  agreed  to. 


NATIONAL  FARMERS   WEEK 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  128) 
providing  for  the  establishment  of  an 
annual  National  Farmers  Week  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a 
third  readhig,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
seven-day  period  beginning  on  the  first  Sim- 
day  of  April  in  each  year  Is  hereby  designated 
as  National  Farmers  Week,  and  the  President 
Is  requested  to  Issue  annually  a  proclamation 
calling  on  the  people  of  the  United  States 
to  observe  such  week  with  appropriate  cere- 
monies and  activities. 


CREATION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  OPERATION  OF  CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  Senators,  let  me 
state  that  It  is  the  hope  of  the  leader- 
ship that  at  this  time  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  483,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1, 


with  the  proviso  that  the  commitments 
in  effect  made  to  the  Senate  concerning 
what  will  be  done  next  week  will  be 
observed,  and  In  the  hope  that,  in  be- 
tween, certain  measures  of  a  relatively 
noncontroversial  nature  will  he  con- 
sidered. 

So,  Mr.  President,  at  this  time  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  483,  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
concurrent  resolution  will  be  read  by 
title,  for  the  information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislativi:  Clerk.  A  concurrent 
resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  1)  to  create  a 
joint  committee  to  study  the  organiza- 
tion and  operation  of  the  Congress  and 
recommend  the  improvements  therein. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  unanimous-consent  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Objec- 
tion is  heard. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  objection  has  been 
made  to  the  request  for  the  present  con- 
sideration of  the  concurrent  resolution, 
which  was  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  was 
cleared  by  the  policy  committee,  I  now 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  483,  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll; 
and  the  following  Senators  answered  to 
their  names: 


Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Beall 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Dlrksen 

Dodd 

Dominlck 

Douglas 

Eastland 

Edmondson 

Ellender 

Ervln 

Pong 

Pulbrlght 

Gore 

Gruenlng 
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Hart 

Hartke 

Hayden 

HIekenlooper 

HUI 

Holland 

Humphrey 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Johnston 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Lausche 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McClellan 

McGee 

McGovem 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Metcalf 

Miller 

Monroney 

Morse 


Morton 
Moas 

Mundt 

Muakle 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pastore 

Pearson 

Pell 

Prouty 

Prozmlre 

Rlblcoff 

Robertson 

Russell 

SaltonsUll 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Stennls 

Symington 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Walters 

WUUamB,  Del. 

Tar  borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER, 
rum  Is  present. 


A  quo- 


THE  EVIDENCE  JUSTIFIES   A  FAIR 
TEST  OF  KREBIOZEN  NOW 

[Mr.  DOUGLAS  addressed  the  Senate. 
His  remarks  together  with  related  col- 
loquy and  exhibits,  will  appear  in  the 
Record  of  Friday,  December  6,  1963.] 


WALL  STREET  JOURNAL  CRITICIZES 
COMMUNIST  TRADE  CREDITS 
Mr.  MUNDT.    Mr.  President,  slippage 
is  not  a  planned  and  constructive  proc- 


ess. Clearly  when  we  rely  upon  slippage 
to  determine  our  foreign  trade  policies 
and  are  content  merely  to  drift  from  one 
position  to  another  as  a  matter  of  ex- 
pediency, this  is  not  the  formula  for  the 
develoiHnent  of  optimum  policies  or  the 
exercise  of  world  leadership. 

I  submit  that  the  laying  on  the  table 
by  the  Senate  vote  on  S.  2310  does  not 
relieve  this  administration  and  this  Con- 
gress from  the  obligation  to  call  together 
a  free  world  trade-aid  conference  or  to 
utilize  some  other  form  of  constructive 
American  leadership  to  rationalize  and 
make  consistent  our  present  policies  of 
foreign  trade  and  aid.  Neither  does  it 
make  right  or  prudent  the  widescale  ex- 
tension of  public  credit — supported  by 
the  money  of  American  taxpayers  gen- 
erally— to  Communist  dictators  seeking 
to  purchase  in  this  country  the  tools, 
machines,  and  supplies  which  they  des- 
perately need  to  prevent  a  crackup  in 
their  staggering  Communist  economy, 

I  call  attention  to  the  editorial  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  of  December  5  en- 
titled "How  One  Thing  Leads  to  Anoth- 
er," as  informative  reading  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

How  Onx  Thino  Lkaos  to  Akotbek 

When  the  Rvissian  wheat  deal  was  first 
proposed  last  October,  the  late  President 
.  Kennedy,  in  clear  and  specific  language,  laid 
down  some  excellent  terms.  He  carefully  ex- 
plained what  the  deal  would  be-^and  would 
not  be. 

This  would  be  a  private,  commercial  trans- 
action, the  Government's  role  being  limited 
to  granting  the  necessary  permission,  he  said. 
The  sale  would  be  for  gold  or  American  dol- 
lars, either  cash  on  delivery  or  "normal  com- 
mercial terms."  Basically,  in  his  words,  "the 
Soviet  Union  would  be  treated  like  any  other 
cash  customer  •  •  •  who  is  willing  and  able 
to  strike  a  bargain  with  private  American 
merchants." 

In  presenting  this  arrangement,  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy emphasized  that  one  feature  of  it  was 
that  the  wheat  sold  to  the  Soviet  Union 
would  be  carried  in  American  ships. 

Thus  while  even  then  the  wheat  sale  was 
not  without  its  critics,  it  was  generally  ac- 
cepted by  the  public  on  the  basis  of  this 
straightforward  arrangement.  On  such 
terms  the  Russians  could  buy  wheat  on  the 
world  market  anyway,  and  it  seemed  as 
though  we  would  get  a  fair  "quid"  for  the 
Russian  "quo." 

Now,  it  seems  things  arent  quite  what 
they  seemed. 

One  of  the  first  things  that  happened,  once 
the  Soviet  buyers  got  the  U.S.  Government's 
approval  to  the  principle  of  a  sale,  was  that 
they  balked  at  having  the  wheat  shipped  to 
them  in  American  ships.  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
figuratively  at  least,  banged  the  bargaining 
table,  and  the  UjS.  Government  relaxed  this 
part  of  the  arrangement. 

After  that  It  developed  that  the  Soviet 
Union  didn't  want  to  pay  cash  after  all, 
either  in  gold  or  U.S.  dollars.  Nor  were  the 
Ck)mmunists  willing  to  deal  on  "normal  com- 
mercial terms,"  meaning  such  short-term 
credit  as  they  might  get  from  either  the 
private  sello-s  or  private  banks.  A  few 
efforts  at  obtaining  such  credit  on  their 
terms,  here  and  In  Europe,  were  unproduc- 
tive. Whereupon  the  Soviets  said  to  us:  No 
credit,  no  deal. 

So  next  the  proposition  was  that  the  UJS. 
Government,    through    the    X]q>ort-Impart 
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Bank.  Itself  fljoanca  th«  Buwlan  whaat  pur- 
chaa«  by  guaranteeing  a  loan  for  75  percent 
of  the  purchase  price. 

The  first  resctlona  to  thlB,  not  unreaaon- 
ably,  were  objectlona  In  Oongrees.  A  Mil 
was  Introduced  to  prohibit  thla  U.S.  financ- 
ing of  Ruaalan  trade.  And  although  lYeaa- 
ury  Secretary  Dillon  argued  that  we  must 
underwrite  the  sale  or  there  would  be  no  sale, 
the  Senate  Banking  Committee  appeared  un- 
persuaded  that  the  deal  was  worth  that  price. 
Appeared  unpersuaded,  that  Is.  until  the 
aseaaslnatlon  of  President  Kennedy. 

Then.  In  the  aftermath  of  that  tragic  eTent, 
the  Senate  conunlttee  quietly  decided  to  put 
aside  Its  objections  to  financing  the  Russian 
wheat  sale.  The  explanation  given  was  that 
thts  was  intended  as  a  tribute  to  the  man 
who  had  so  carefully  spelled  out  the  original 
terms,  and  somehow  as  a  gesture  of  con- 
fidence to  the  new  President. 

This  action  had  hardly  been  taken,  yielding 
one  more  point  to  the  Soviet  bargainers  when 
there  developed  an  argument  over  the 
shipping  rates  for  transporting  the  wheat  to 
Bussl*.  The  Buaslans  decided  they  were  too 
hlglx.  Implying  that  if  something  can't  be 
done  to  get  cheaper  shipping  rate* — a  special 
VS.  subsidy,  perhaps? — maybe  they  would 
hare  to  get  their  wheat  somewhere  else. 

What  interests  us  here  Is  not  so  much  the 
wrangle  over  the  Soviet  Union's  credit  stand- 
ing, although  Senator  Umnrr  had  a  point 
about  the  unpaid  Soviet  debts  due  us  from 
World  War  n.  Nor  ao  much  even  the  fact 
that  a  Soviet  wheat  loan  would  be  a  major 
change  In  the  Export-Import  Bank  policy, 
which  has  so  far  never  extended  credit  or 
credit  insurance  to  a  Communist  bloc 
country. 

Rather,  the  intriguing  thing  here  is  the 
progressive  change  In  the  wheat  deal  and  the 
attitude  of  U.S.  offlcials  to  the  changing 
Soviet  demands.  We  have  witnessed  a  typical 
Communist  maneuver.  First  a  proposition 
that  has  the  sound  of  reasonableness.  Then, 
a  bargain  seemingly  struck,  demands  for  a 
"little  change."  PlnaUy,  this  being  agreed 
to,  a  new  set  of  demands.  The  same  sort  of 
thing  has  happened  a  tlu>usand  times  over  in 
different  kinds  of  bargaining  with  the 
Communists. 

Unfortunately,  the  American  rectlon  is  also 
all  too  typical.  CongratulaUona  at  a  well- 
struck  bargain;  next  a  little  yielding  In  the 
hopes  of  saving  the  bargain.  Finally,  "get- 
ting a  deal"  seems  to  become  to  us  as  Im- 
portant as  the  terms  of  the  bargain.  And  be- 
fore you  know  It.  the  Russians  have  what 
they  were  after  in  the  first  place. 

Whatever  else  may  be  said  about  the 
preeent  propoeals,  they  are  a  far  cry  from  the 
thoughtful  terms  laid  down  by  President 
Kennedy  last  October.  It  is  really  astound- 
ing, when  you  think  of  It,  how  one  lltUe 
thing  leads  to  another. 


PROTECTION  OP  DOMESTIC  LIVE- 
STOCK INDUSTRY  AGAINST  MEAT 
IMPORTS 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  I  speak 
today  on  behalf  of  the  cattle  producers 
<rf  Sooth  Dakota  and  the  entire  Nation 
to  disctiss  the  need  for  protection  of  our 
livestock  industry  against  the  Increasing 
imports  of  meat  products. 

The  importance  of  liyestock  produc- 
tion In  tlie  agricultural  economy  of  this 
country  can  hardly  be  overemphasized. 
Approximately  a  third  of  the  value  of 
our  total  farm  and  ranch  production  In 
the  United  States  Is  represented  by  the 
meat  from  our  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep. 
Cattle  and  calves  alone  accounted  for 
nearly  23  percent  of  receipts  from  all 
£ann  marketing*  during  1962  and  re- 
ceipts from  the  marketings  of  all  live- 


stock and  livestock  products  amounted  to 
about  56  percent  of  the  total  cash  re- 
ceipts from  all  farm  products  marketed. 
The  percentage  of  farm  income  re- 
ceived by  farmers  in  South  Dakota  from 
the  sale  of  livestock  and  products  is 
greater  than  the  average  for  the  Nation 
as  a  whole,  accounting  for  nearly  three- 
fourths  of  total  cash  receipts  from  all 
farm  marketings  in  1962.  Receipts  from 
the  sale  of  meat  animals  in  South  Da- 
kota amounted  to  62.3  percent  of  total 
farm  cash  receipts  compared  with  32.4 
for  the  Nation.  Receipts  from  the  sale 
of  cattle  and  calves  alone  accounted  for 
43  2  percent  of  total  receipts  in  South 
Dakota  compared  with  nearly  23  per- 
cent for  the  United  States.  These  data 
clearly  Indicate  the  importance  of  the 
cattle  industry  to  the  farmers  of  the 
coimtry  and  to  the  State  of  South 
Dakota. 

The  Nation's  cattle  herd  has  increased 
substantially  during  the  past  5  years,  in- 
creasing from  93.4  million  head  in  1958 
to  103.8  million  on  January  1,  1963.  an 
increase  of  about  11  percent.  The  103.8 
million  head  of  cattle  on  farms  on  Jan- 
uary 1,  1963,  represents  an  Increase  of 
nearly  4  percent  over  1962. 

The  rate  of  growth  of  the  cattle  in- 
dustry for  South  Dakota  has  been  even 
greater  than  that  of  the  Nation,  increas- 
ing from  3.2  million  head  in  1958  to  more 
than  3.7  million  on  January  1.  1963,  an 
increase  of  nearly  16  percent.  Tlie  num- 
ber of  cattle  and  calves  on  farms  In 
South  Dakota  on  January  1.  1963,  was 
about  7  percent  greater  than  a  year 
earlier. 

The  decline  in  prices  received  by  farm- 
ers for  all  beef  cattle  during  this  year 
can  be  attributed  to  the  increased  mar- 
ketings from  this  unusually  large  herd 
and  to  increasing  beef  and  veal  imports. 
The  average  price  received  by  farmers 
for  all  beef  cattle  on  October  15.  1963, 
was  $19.50  per  hundred  pounds  compared 
with  $21.70  per  himdred  pounds  on  Oc- 
tober 15, 1962.  a  decline  of  $2.20  per  hun- 
dredweight or  a  decrease  of  about  10 
percent.  The  average  price  received  on 
October  15.  1963.  was  $1.10  per  himdred- 
welght  below  the  average  for  the  period 
January  1957  through  December  1959. 

These  are  substantial  price  declines 
over  a  short  period  and  will  seriously  af- 
fect the  income  of  our  cattle  producers 
if  the  downward  trend  continues. 

Cattle  numbers  have  been  increasing 
at  a  high  rate  since  1958  and  the  current 
estimates  indicate  that  cattle  of  farms 
and  ranches  on  January  1,  1964.  will  be 
close  to  107  million  head — up  3  percent 
from  the  103.8  million  in  January  1963. 
Since  the  number  of  cattle  kept  for  milk 
production  is  expected  to  decrease  by 
about  3  percent,  the  gain  in  beef  cattle 
number  may  be  up  as  high  as  5  percent. 
The  beginning  inventory  next  year  will 
provide  the  basis  for  a  further  Increase 
in  beef  production  during  1964.  More 
important,  a  larger  basic  cow  herd  will 
furnish  the  source  for  future  Increases 
in  the  supply  of  feeder  cattle  sxiitable  for 
feedlot  fattening.  Continued  optimistic 
longnm  outlook  for  the  demand  for  beef 
likely  will  encourage  further  expansion 
and  a  buildup  of  2  to  3  percent  Is  In 
prospect  for  next  year. 


Even  with  further  expansion  In  cattle 
numbers,  cattle  slaughter  will  increase 
again  in  1964.  With  reasonably  normal 
weather  conditions,  prospects  are  for  an 
increase  in  commercial  cattle  slaughter 
in  1964  of  about  3  to  4  percent  above 
the  27.3  million  head  expected  in  1963. 

In  view  of  our  rapidly  increasing  live- 
stock production  and  all  factors  that 
point  to  further  increases  it  appears  that 
we  should  give  serious  consideration  to 
the  economic  effects  of  the  sharp  increase 
in  meat  imports.  For  example,  let  us 
compare  imports  of  beef  and  veal  with 
domestic  production  of  those  two  prod- 
ucts. In  1954  imports  of  beef  and  veal 
and  live  cattle  and  calves  in  terms  of  car- 
cass weights  were  equal  to  1.8  percent  of 
total  domestic  commercial  beef  and  veal 
production.  This  percentage  has  fluc- 
tuated sharply  frcwn  year  to  year.  It  rose 
to  approximately  10.6  percent  in  1962  and 
has  continued  at  that  rate  for  the  period 
January  through  August  1963.  This  may 
seem  unimportant  in  relation  to  our  total 
meat  production  and  consumption  but 
such  a  sharp  rise  in  imports  plus  a 
rapidly  expanding  domestic  industry 
gives  farmers  good  reason  to  demand 
some  means  of  protecting  their  cattle 
industry. 

The  United  States  imported  1,126  mil- 
lion pounds  of  meat  products,  carcass 
weight  equivalent,  during  1958.  In  1962 
imports  of  meat  products  rose  to  1,804 
million  pounds,  carcass  weight  equiva- 
lent, an  Increase  of  approximately  60 
percent  during  the  5-year  period.  Im- 
ports of  beef  and  real  accounted  for 
about  80  percent  of  total  meat  Imports, 
on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  basis! 
Beef  and  veal  imports  have  continued 
to  increase  during  1963.  Imports  during 
January  to  August  1963  were  22  percent 
above  the  same  months  of  1962.  Aus- 
tralia, which,  in  1962.  contributed  46  per- 
cent to  the  total  U.S.  tonnage  imported, 
showed  the  largest  increase  as  a  source  of 
imports  over  recent  years. 

Prior  to  1959,  imports  from  Australia 
were  relatively  small.  In  late  1958  the 
United  Kingdom -Australian  Meat  Agree- 
ment, which  restricted  Australia  from 
shipping  other  than  token  quantities  of 
meat  to  countries  other  than  the  United 
Kingdom  was  modified.  Since  then.  Aus- 
tralia has  increased  its  meat  production 
and  exports,  and  has  emphasized  exports 
to  the  United  States.  Australian  exports 
of  beef  and  veal  amounted  to  549  million 
pounds  in  1962,  of  which  81  percent  was 
shipped  to  the  United  States.  Cattle 
numbers  in  Australia  have  increased  in 
the  last  4  years,  and  supplies  of  meat  for 
export  are  expected  to  continue  at  high 
levels. 

New  Zealand  contributed  22  percent  of 
the  total  product  imported  Into  the 
United  States  and  was  the  second  largest 
suppUer  last  year.  Por  the  past  3  years 
the  United  States  has  been  the  major 
market  for  New  Zealand's  boneless  beef 
exports,  taking  over  90  percent  of  its  ex- 
ports In  all  3  years. 

In  addition  to  beef  and  veal  Imports 
1.232.000  head  of  dutiable  cattle  and 
calves  were  imported  from  Canada  and 
Mexico  In  1962.  For  the  first  8  months 
of  19<ra.  Imports  of  live  animals  were  5 
percent  below  year  earlier  levels.  Beef 
and  veal  Imports  plus  the  meat  equiva- 
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lent  of  feeder  cattle  imports  have  risen 
in  recent  years  at  a  faster  rate  than 
United  States  beef  and  veal  production. 
In  1962,  as  I  mentioned  earlier,  beef  and 
veal  Imports  and  the  carcass  weight 
equivalent  of  live  cattle  imports  equaled 
10.6  percent  of  domestic  production, 
compared  with  7.9  percent  In  1961. 
These  Imports  have  been  continuing  at 
about  the  same  percentage  rate  thus  far 
in  1963. 

The  beef  imported  by  the  United 
States  is  largely  boneless  frozen  lower 
grade  beef  suitable  mainly  for  use  in  the 
processed  meat  industry.  Of  the  beef 
and  veal  imports  thus  far  in  1963.  carcass 
weight,  81  percent  was  boneless  beef;  14 
percent  was  canned  beef.  Relatively  lit- 
tle bone-in  or  chilled  beef  was  imported. 
Some  of  the  boneless  frozen  beef  is  suit- 
able for  uses  other  than  processed  prod- 
ucts. However,  quality  Is  believed  to 
compare  generally  to  that  of  the  lower 
grades  of  domestic  beef. 

Cattle  prices  in  the  short  term  are  In- 
fiuenced  primarily  by  the  volume  of  cat- 
tle slaughtered.  Ped-cattle  prices  de- 
pend largely  on  the  number  and  weight 
of  fed  cattle  marketed  and  the  result- 
ing production  of  fed  beef.  Similarly, 
cow  prices  depend  principally  on  the  sup- 
ply of  cow  beef.  To  the  extent  that  cow 
beef  may  compete  with  fed  beef  for  the 
consumer's  dollar,  cow  prices  have  some 
effect  on  fed-beef  prices  and  vice  versa. 
Imports  affect  these  prices  by  changing 
the  total  supply  of  beef  of  that  quality. 
A  recent  study  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  indicates  that 
imports  of  beef  and  veal  do  affect  prices 
of  choice  steers  as  well  as  utility  cows. 
The  study  indicates  that  the  amount  of 
infiuence  on  price  is  affected  by  the  level 
of  imports  relative  to  domestic  produc- 
tion. When  imports  equal  about  10  per- 
cent of  total  domestic  beef  production — 
as  they  have  recently— an  increase  of  10 
percent  In  imports  would  cause,  on  the 
average,  a  drop  of  about  1  percent  in  the 
price  of  choice  steers.  If  imports  are  a 
smaller  proportion  of  domestic  produc- 
tion, the  effect  on  fed-cattle  pilces  Is 
less;  if  they  are  a  larger  proportion,  the 
effect  on  prices  is  greater.  For  utility 
cows  the  effect  would  be  greater,  under 
the  same  conditions  as  stated  for  choice 
steers,  the  price  of  utility  cows  would 
drop  about  2.7  percent. 

We  cannot  escape  the  fact  that  the 
total  supply  of  lower  grade  beef  is  in- 
creased by  imports  and  thus  results  in 
lower  farm  prices  for  lower  grade  cattle, 
particularly  cows,  than  would  prevail  In 
the  absence  of  the  Imports.  It  may  also 
be  argued  that  as  we  widen  the  range 
between  the  lower  quality  and  higher 
quality  meat  there  may  be  a  tendency 
for  consumers  to  shift  to  the  lower  priced 
cuts  and  thus  lower  the  demand  for 
higher  quality  products.  Decreasing  de- 
mand for  a  product  without  a  decrease  in 
supply  tends  to  result  in  lower  prices 
for  such  products.  Thus  imports  of  beef 
most  likely  have  a  greater  infiuence  on 
domestic  farm  prices  for  cattle  than  is 
generally  recognized. 

In  view  of  the  sharp  Increase  In  im- 
ports of  livestock  and  meat  products  over 
the  past  4  or  5  years  and  the  decline  in 
farm  prices  of  beef  cattle  there  is  every 
reason  for  our  cattle  prodiKers  to  request 


that  some  action  be  taken  to  protect 
their  industry  against  further  price  de- 
clines. I  therefore  urge  that  the  proper 
authorities  in  the  executive  branch  of 
CJovemment  take  such  action  as  is  feasi- 
ble, the  adjustment  of  quotas  or  duties, 
which  ever  is  required,  to  protect  our  do- 
mestic cattle  Industry  against  excessive 
imports  which  most  certainly  will  con- 
tinue to  have  a  price -depressing  effect  on 
domestically  produced  cattle. 


URBAN  REDEVELOPMENT  IN 
NEWARK,  NJ. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  the  city  of 
Newark,  N.J.,  has  done  as  much  as  any 
community  in  the  Nation  to  rebuild  It- 
self as  a  modem  American  city,  both 
through  its  own  efforts  and  with  the  help 
of  the  State  and  Federal  Governments. 
Oustave  E.  Wiedenmayer.  president  of 
the  Commerce  and  Industry  Association 
of  Newark,  spoke  at  the  November  20, 
1963,  meeting  of  the  New  Jersey  Asso- 
ciation of  Housing  and  Redevelopment 
Authorities  in  Atlantic  City.  N.J.,  with 
reference  to  the  efforts  which  Newark 
has  made  and  the  gap  which  needs  to 
be  filled  if  there  is  to  l)e  additional  prog- 
ress. Mr.  Wiedenmayer  has  some  stimu- 
lating Ideas  to  offer,  I  believe,  about  the 
future  of  the  lU'ban  renewal  program 
based  on  the  experience  of  the  business 
community  of  Newark  in  meeting  the 
challenge  of  ui*ban  redevelopment,  and 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  his  re- 
marks printed  in  the  Recoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcoao^ 
as  follows: 

A  Businessman  Looks  at  Ukban  Renewal 
(By  Gustave  E.  Wiedenmayer) 
Ladies  and  gentlemen.  I  consider  it  a  great 
honor  to  have  been  Invited  to  address  you 
this  afternoon.  As  you  have  heard,  I  appear 
before  you  as  a  representative  of  the  busi- 
ness community  of  Newark,  and  my  assign- 
ment is  to  give  you,  in  effect,  a  private  enter- 
prise slant  on  urban  renewal. 

At  the  very  outset,  may  I  say  that  the 
Newark  business  community  has  some  de- 
cidedly positive  views  on  this  complex  sub- 
ject. So.  I  greatly  appreciate  this  oppor- 
tunity to  state  our  case  before  so  distin- 
guished an  organisation  as  yours. 

As  all  of  you  know,  Newark  is  not  only 
the  largest  municipality  in  our  State;  it  is 
also  the  "central  city"  in  an  economic  area 
that  is  among  the  most  Important  In  the 
Nation. 

In  Newark,  there  is  a  high  concentration 
of  major  commerce  and  Industry.  The  top 
management  of  these  enterprises,  together 
with  the  leaders  of  the  small  business  sec- 
tor, make  up  what  I've  referred  to  as  the 
"business  community"  of  our  city. 

As  I  have  said,  our  business  community 
feels  very  strongly  about  urban  renewal,  and 
we  do  so  because  we  feel  very  strongly  about 
Newark  as  a  central  city. 

We  are  convinced,  for  example,  that  geog- 
raphy and  economics  have  blessed  Newark 
with  a  potential  for  growth  that  is  second 
to  no  other  city  in  the  United  States. 

We  are  located  at  the  very  heart  of  the 
New  York-New  Jersey-Connecticut  metro- 
politan region:  and  as  a  transportation  cen- 
ter, we  have  unexcelled  facilities  for  land, 
sea  and  air  traffic. 

But  mind  you.  I  specified  that  these  ad- 
vantages of  geography  and  economics  give 
Newark  no  more  than  a  potential  for  growth. 
They  most  certainly  cannot  provide  a  guar- 
antee of  growth. 


What  Newark  needs  most  Is  to  realize  Its 
potential — to  make  It  a  reality.  And  for 
tha*  to  happen,  Newark  mxist  battle — and. 
Indeed,  we  must  overcome — the  obsolescence 
and  the  blight  that  creep  up  upon  so  many 
of  the  older  cities  in  New  Jersey  as  else- 
where In  the  Nation. 

This  is  the  conviction  that  Is  held  by  the 
business  community  of  Newark,  and  it  is 
upon  this  conviction  that  we  who  represent 
the  private  enterprise  system  base  our  at- 
titude toward  urban  renewal. 

Fundamentally,  we  feel  that  in  Newark's 
battle  against  obsolescence  and  blight,  our 
most  promising  weapon  is  a  pwogram  of 
urban  renewal  and  redevelopment,  privately 
sponsored  and  publicly  sponsored,  privately 
and  publicly  financed.  Newark  has  such  a 
program. 

Secondly,  we  feel  that  In  urban  renewal, 
there  should  be  nothing  less  than  full  part- 
nership between  the  biisiness  community, 
the  municipal  government,  and  the  city's 
redevelopment  agency — and  such  a  spirit  of 
teamwork  does  exist  In  Newark. 

But  unfortimately.  we  have  also  learned 
that  it  will  take  far  more  than  community 
cooperation  to  guarantee  the  success  of 
urban  renewal. 

In  Newark,  tor  example,  the  business  com- 
munity oovad  not  ask  for  a  greater  degree 
of  cooperation  or  a  greater  competence  than 
has  been  demonstrated  by  our  redevelop- 
ment director.  Lou  Danzig,  and  his  staff  of 
the  Newark  Housing  Authority. 

But  for  aU  of  this,  the  fact  remains  that 
Newark's  urban  renewal  program  is  far  from 
tlie  success  that  we  would  like  It  to  be. 

If  Newark  or  any  other  city  is  to  have  truly 
effective  urban  renewal,  the  administration 
erf  the  program  simply  wUl  have  to  be  over- 
hauled— from  Washington  on  down  to  the 
local  level. 

It  Is  true  that  In  Newark,  we  have  16 
urban  renewal  projects  In  various  stages  of 
development.  But  here  It  Is,  14  years  after 
tlie  Initial  Federal  act  of  1949,  and  there  Is 
only  one  federally  aasisted  urban  renewal 
project  actually  completed  and  In  use — this 
being  the  magnificent  Coloimade  apartments 
project  in  North  Broad  Street. 

Over  the  same  period  of  time,  private  busi- 
ness Interests  acquired  land,  cleared  sites 
and  actually  erected  large  industrial,  com- 
mercial, and  residential  buildings  that  have 
literally  transformed  the  physical  appeco-- 
ance  of  Newark. 

In  fairness,  however.  It  must  be  said  that 
In  pressing  their  own  projects,  these  private 
interests  undoubtedly  were  influenced  by  the 
fact  that  a  Federal  tu-ban  renewal  program 
did  exist  to  complement  their  private  efforts, 
and  that  our  municipal  authorities  were 
committed  to  such  a  program. 

In  fairness,  too,  it  must  be  said  that  while 
Newark  and  other  cities  may  be  disappointed 
over  the  pace  of  \irban  renewal,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  despair. 

Over  the  years,  local  pressure  already  has 
been  responsible  for  remarkable  changes  in 
Federal  pcrflcy  affecting  low-cost  housing  and 
urban  renewal.  I  am  confident  that  tills 
same  local  pressure  could  be  brought  to  bear 
once  again  on  Washington  to  force  the  full- 
scale  review  that  IS  now  so  obviously  and 
urgently  needed. 

My  confidence  that  the  faults  of  the  pree- 
ent urban  renewal  process  can  be  corrected 
Is  based  upon  my  own  belief  that  by  Its  very 
natiuv.  urban  renewal  is  essentially  a  local 
enterprise. 

Therefore,  the  local  interest  must  be  given 
precedence,  and  It  will  be  if  business  and 
government,  at  the  local  level,  work  together 
to  achieve  this  goal. 

That  Is  my  conviction;  and  to  rapport  It, 
I  would  ask  you  to  consider  the  situation 
that  confronted  the  Newark  business  com- 
mimlty  In  the  years  Immediately  following 
World  War  n. 
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Physically  and  psycbologically  our  city 
was  on  the  skids.  Our  buildings  wer«  obso- 
lete, our  taxes  were  climbing  and  our  mid- 
dle- and  upper-Income  families  were  moving 
out.  Wbat  Is  more,  our  conunlsslon  form 
of  government  was  not  providing  the  lead- 
ership needed  to  dispel  the  atmosphere  of 
depression  that  was  settling  over  the  city. 
As  a  matter  of  survival,  the  bxulness  com- 
munity decided  that  thU  trend  had  to  be  re- 
versed: and  in  this  we  were  Joined  by  orga- 
nised labor,  whose  Interests  also  were  at 
stake. 

The  city's  first  need,  of  course,  was  for  a 
new  form  of  government.  So,  In  partnership, 
business  and  labor  led  a  campaign  that 
ousted  the  old  five-man  commission  rule  In 
favor  of  a  strong  mayor  to  be  elected  by  the 
people.  This  centralized  leadership  had  the 
Immediate  effect  of  reawakening  public  con- 
fidence In  the  future  of  the  city. 

The  next  need  was  to  develop  a  program 
for  the  rebuilding  of  the  physical  plant  of 
the  city.  So  on  the  recommendation  of  the 
business  community,  our  then  Mayor  Carlln 
created  an  economic  development  commit- 
tee made  up  of  business,  labor  and  govern- 
ment representatives. 

One  of  the  first  decisions  of  this  commit- 
tee was  that  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  would 
require  the  mobilization  of  all  resources 
available.  These  would  Include  private  In- 
vestment capital  as  well  as  local.  State  and 
Federal  legislation  and  funds. 

It  was  at  this  point  that  the  business  com- 
munity committed  Itself  to  support  urban 
renewal  as  an  essential  tool  In  rebuilding 
the  city. 

In  this  respect,  our  next  need  was  to  deal 
with  the  tax  problems  that  were  likely  to 
hinder  the  redevelopment  of  the  city.  So 
a  subcommittee  on  taxation  was  formed; 
and  as  Ita  chairman,  I  was  made  painfully 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  Newark's  reve- 
nue structure  represented  a  major  obstacle 
to  our  efforta. 

It  still  does,  I  regret  to  say,  for  nothing 
has  come  of  the  subcommittee's  recommen- 
dations that  the  State  tax  system  be  thor- 
oughly revised  to  reduce  the  extreme  de- 
pendence which  Newark  and  other  cities 
must  place  on  real  and  personal  property 
taxes. 

The  State  legislature  Is  still  attempting 
to  deal  with  the  personal  property  tax. 
though  unsuccessfully  thus  far.  On  other 
fronta,  there  has  been  more  progress.  The 
household  property  tax  no  longer  applies 
In  Newark,  and  the  State  tax  policy  com- 
mission, as  set  up  by  the  governor  and  the 
legislature,  has  made  a  strong  case  for  a 
broad -base  tax  to  relieve  the  pressure  on 
real  estate  and  to  repUce,  In  part,  the  per- 
sonal property  tax. 

Now  that  the  $760  million  bond  Issue  has 
been  defeated.  I  would  hope  that  finally  the 
governor  and  the  legislature  will  come  to 
grips,  once  and  for  all,  with  the  need  for  a 
basic  revision  of  the  States  tax  structure. 

In  the  absence  of  major  tax  relief  there 
was  an  even  more  urgent  need  for  some  new 
way  to  tax  real  estate  In  areas  earmarked 
for  urban  renewal.  So  the  economic  devel- 
opment committee  came  up  with  recommen- 
dations that  In  1961  were  Included  In  what 
we  now  know  as  the  Pox-Lance  legislation. 
We're  all  aware  of  what  tax  certainty 
means  as  an  Inducement  to  a  private  devel- 
oper in  an  urban  renewal  project.  Private 
Investors  can  now  biUld  In  our  central  cities 
In  spite  of  high  property  taxes.  Indeed, 
without  the  Pox-Lance  act,  there  would  be 
little  If  any  iM-ban  renewal  in  Newark  or 
other  older  cities  In  the  State. 

This  was  a  major  achievement,  but  there 
were  still  other  needs  to  be  met.  One  of 
these  arose  from  the  fact  that  under  the  orig- 
inal Pederal  Urban  Renewal  Act.  project  areas 
had  to  be  predominantly  residential  either 
before  renewal  or  after.  Naturally,  this 
would  have  prevented  Newark  from  obtain- 


ing Federal  aid  for  the  commercial  and  In- 
dustrial phases  of  Its  rebuilding  program. 

So  to  solve  that  problem,  the  economic 
development  committee  suggested  amend- 
ments to  the  Federal  urban  renewal  law. 
With  the  help  of  Lou  Danzig  and  the  New 
Jersey  Association  of  Housing  and  Redevel- 
opment Officials  and  others,  amendmenta 
were  enacted  In  1956  and  again  In  1969  and 
1961.  In  each  Instance,  we  had  the  fullest 
cooperation  of  our  Representatives  In  Con- 
gress. We  were  fortunate  that  Newark's 
present  mayor,  Hugh  Addonlzlo,  was  then  a 
Congressman,  serving  In  the  House  commit- 
tee Involved,  and  his  help  was  crucial. 

In  any  event,  our  amendments  were  writ- 
ten Into  the  law.  So  today,  redevelopment 
for  nonresidential  uses  Is  possible  where  the 
project  can  be  shown  to  be  necessary  for  the 
proper  development  of  the  community  at 
large. 

Without  that  provision.  Newark  would 
have  been  unable  to  Initiate  the  major 
downtown  commercial  projecta  and  the  tre- 
mendous Meadowlands  Industrial  develop- 
ment that  today  represent  the  city's  major 
hope  for  the  future. 

^  These  projects,  of  course,  are  still  far  from 
completion  and  that  Is  the  reason  why  we 
are  dissatisfied  with  the  present  urban 
renewal  program. 

Thus,  a  thorough  review  of  the  urban 
renewal  program  becomes  the  need  of  the 
moment  with  respect  to  the  rebuilding  of 
Newark — and,  I  daresay,  of  other  central 
cities  as  well. 

I  have  already  outlined  how  other  needs 
arose  in  the  past  and  how  they  were  met  by 
the  concerted  efforts  of  business  and  govern- 
ment at  the  local  level. 

Much  the  same  pressure  could  be  exerted 
once  again  to  correct  the  faults  that  are  now 
BO  glaringly  evident  In  the  urban  renewal 
process. 

To  that  end,  I  would  suggest  that  the  first 
objective  be  a  reduction  of  the  redtape  that 
now  hobbles  urban  renewal  at  every  stage. 
No  one  can  object  to  necessary  checks  and 
balances,  but  It  simply  Is  Intolerable  that 
from  3'  to  10  years  should  be  consumed  In 
the  process  leading  to  the  disposition  of  land 
for  an  urban  renewal  project. 

As  you  all  know,  this  process  Is  divided  Into 
two  periods — the  planning  of  the  project  and 
Ita  eventual  execution.  Both  stages  should 
be  speeded  up  before  the  whole  urban  re- 
newal program  bogs  down  under  the  dead- 
weight of  redtape. 

I  am  not  qualified  to  specify  how  this 
streamlining  should  be  carried  out.  But 
certainly  there  Is  a  broad  enough  area  In 
which  to  operate,  considering  that  four  gov- 
ernmental agencies  are  Involved — these  be- 
ing the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Administra- 
tion, the  local  redevelopment  agency,  the 
municipal  governing  body,  and  the  local 
planning  board. 

What  Is  more,  there  are  three  processing 
stages  within  which  each  of  these  govern- 
mental agencies  must  act  and  Interact.  To 
be  precise,  these  agencies  are  Involved  In  no 
less  than  16  official  acta  bearing  upon  the 
planning  and  execution  of  but  1  urban  re- 
newal project. 

If  you  will  bear  with  me — the  URA  and 
the  local  redevelopment  agency  each  com- 
plete one  action  In  each  of  the  three  process- 
ing stages.  The  local  planning  board  enter- 
tains four  separate  actions.  Finally — and. 
Indeed.  Incredibly — the  local  governing  body 
deliberates  no  less  than  six  times. 

Of  course,  each  of  these  separate  official 
actions  Involves  a  vast  amount  of  paperwork. 
And  as  these  papers  are  painstakingly  shifted 
back  and  forth  among  the  various  agencies, 
delay  mounta  upon  delay  to  a  degree  that  Is 
little  short  of  appalling. 

I  am  not  here  to  place  the  blame  on  either 
Pederal  or  local  officials.  But  speaking  as  a 
businessman,  I  do  feel  that  It  Is  time  for  offi- 
cials at  both  levels  to  address  themselves  to 


this  obvious  need  for  a  speedup  In  the  ad- 
ministrative process. 

If  we  are  to  deal  effectively  with  the  de- 
lays that  now  plague  our  projecta,  we  should 

strive    to    discover    where    the    fault    Ilea 

whether  it  is  with  the  Federal  law.  Federal 
interpretation  of  that  law,  or  wherever.  Then 
I  would  suggest  that  business  and  govern- 
ment, at  the  local  level.  Initiate  corrective 
measures — and  I  am  sure  we  would  have  the 
cooperation    of   the  officials   Involved. 

Thus  far.  I've  been  focusing  on  the  prepa- 
ration of  projecta.  But  once  the  land  has 
been  acqiilred,  cleared,  and  generally  made 
ready  for  redevelopment,  there  arises  still 
another  i»-oblem — and  thU  is  the  problem  of 
attracting  private  users  for  an  Individual 
project,  as  distinct  from  the  private  devel- 
oper of  the  project. 

The  Investment  of  private  construction 
capital  Is  essential  to  the  rebuilding  of  a 
city  for  two  reasons.  First,  there  are  no 
Federal  funds  for  the  construction  of  com- 
mercial or  industrial  projecta;  and  secondly, 
only  the  Investment  of  private  capital  can 
produce  the  enormous  amounta  of  new  tax 
ratables  that  are  essential  to  the  survival  of 
older  cities. 

To  attract  this  private  construction  capi- 
tal, we  can  offer  an  excellent  Inducement  In 
the  form  of  the  tax  abatement  opportiinltles 
possible  under  the  Pox-Lance  legislation. 

But  the  private  developer  of  a  commercial 
or  Industrial  project  cannot  go  very  far 
without  ultimate  users,  or  tenanta.  To  ob- 
tain mortgage  money,  for  example,  the 
chances  are  that  the  private  developer  will 
have  to  produce  signed  leases  for  more  than 
60  percent  of  his  commercial  or  industrial 
space. 

The  attraction  of  users  thus  becomes  an 
Integral  part  of  urban  renewal.  It  also  pre- 
senta  a  sales  problem  not  alone  for  the 
private  developer  but  also  for  the  Federal 
urban  renewal  authorities,  the  municipal 
government,  and  for  a  city's  business  com- 
munity In  general. 

Obviously,  in  lu-ban  renewal,  there  must  be 
good  producta  in  the  form  of  good  projecta. 
But  the  Job  of  urban  renewal  is  not  com- 
pleted until  these  projecta  are  sold.  In  effect, 
to  those  who  can  use  them. 

In  Newark  at  the  local  level,  we're  already 
working  on  this  sales  problem.  Mayor 
Addonlzlo  has  set  up  an  Industrial  com- 
mission to  promote  our  downtown  projecta 
as  well  as  the  new  Meadowlands  redevelop- 
ment. The  business  community  Is  cooperat- 
ing through  the  Commerce  and  Industry 
Association  of  Newark  and  through  the 
Greater  Newark  Development  Council. 

At  the  Federal  level,  the  URA  recently 
approved  a  grant  of  $16,000  for  an  exhibit 
promoting  oiu-  Meadowlands  project  In  the 
New  Jersey  Building  at  the  forthcoming 
Worlds  Pair.  WeTe  grateful  for  this  assist- 
ance; and  right  here  today  I  should  like  to 
thank  Mr.  Nathan  personally  for  his  under- 
standing and  cooperation.  May  I  also  say 
that  we  are  hopeful  this  modest  grant  means 
that  in  the  future  the  URA  will  do  more  to 
help  us  sell  the  end  product  of  the  redevel- 
opment program. 

The  big  Job  is  to  bring  users  back  to 
the  city.  A  far  easier  way  to  win  tenanta  Is 
to  provide  urban  renewal  land  to  an  existing 
industry  or  commercial  enterprise  that  needs 
room  for  expansion.  This  also  serves  the  pur- 
pose of  holding  Industry  which  otherwise 
would  be  moving  out  of  the  city — and  off  the 
municipal  tax  rolls. 

In  Newark,  we  have  two  cases  In  point. 
The  J.  Wlss  &  Sons  Co.  has  been  manufac- 
turing shears  in  Newark  for  116  years.  The 
Motor  Club  of  America  has  had  Ita  home 
office  In  Newark  since  1026.  Both  have  pur- 
chased land  for  expansion  outelde  the  city. 

It  happens,  however,  that  both  these  com- 
panies are  located  adjacent  to  what  has 
been  planned  as  the  Falrmount  urban  re- 
newal project  In  Newark.  This  makes  it  pos- 
sible for  each  to  be  offered  the  land  it  needs 
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under  an  urban  renewal  write-down  with 
a  tax  abatement  under  Fox-Lanoe  legisla- 
tion. 

So  the  users  are  there,  ready  to  build  and 
to  use  their  buildings  as  soon  as  \irban  re- 
newal can  produce  the  L.nd.  But  these  firms 
also  have  expansion  schedules  to  meet,  so 
it  is  up  to  urban  renewal  to  meet  those  dead- 
lines. Otherwise.  Newark  wUl  lose  those 
firms — which  should  present  a  real  chal- 
lenge to  men  like  Jason  Nathan  of  the  URA 
and  Lou  Danzig,  working  together,  to  cut 
the  redtape  and  get  the  Job  underway. 

Still  another  major  njed  for  Newsirk— and 
doubtless  for  other  cities  as  well  is — for  a 
constructive  approach  to  the  problem  of 
local  costa.  The  so-called  local  share  of  an 
urban  renewal  project  amounta  to  one-third 
of  the  overall  cost  while  the  Federal  share 
comes  to  two-thirds.  If  the  city  pute  In 
Improvementa  directly  related  to  an  urban 
renewal  project — a  new  school,  for  example — 
then  the  cost  of  the  Improvement  is  credited 
to  the  city  as  a  noncash  contribution. 

This  is  highly  inequitable  on  two  counta. 
First,  the  city  must  put  up  large  siims  of 
money  long  before  there  is  any  tax  return 
from  the  project.  Secondly,  the  local  share, 
as  now  set  up,  forces  a  central  city  to  assume 
too  great  financial  burden  for  a  renewal  proj- 
ect that  actually  would  benefit  a  whole  eco- 
nomic area. 

In  Newark's  case,  for  example,  the  indus- 
trial development  of  the  Meadowlands  would 
directly  benefit  the  Newark-North  Jersey  eco- 
nomic area,  with  Important  collateral 
beneflto  for  the  State  at  large.  Yet  Newark 
alone  pays  the  local  share. 

To  correct  this  ineqiiltable  situation.  May- 
or Addonlzlo  has  charted  a  course  that  is 
heartily  endorsed  by  the  city's  biisiness  com- 
munity. 

First,  the  mayor  has  asked  for  State-aid  to 
the  extent  of  half  the  local  share.  This  is  a 
sound  formula,  and  It  has  been  successfully 
applied  In  New  York  State. 

Secondly,  he  has  appealed  for  reTlsions  at 
the  Federal  level  so  that  the  coat  of  tax 
abatement  and  tax  losses  might  be  credited 
to  the  city's  local  share. 

Finally,  he  has  requested  revisions  that 
would  permit  a  city  with  an  approved  urban 
renewal  program  to  receive  a  local  share 
credit  for  a  public  Improvement  that  might 
be  located  outalde  an  urban  renewal  area.  As 
•n  instance,  this  would  enable  Newark  to 
take  credit  for  erecting  a  new  Barringer  High 
School,  which  surely  will  be  serving  families 
that  urban  renewal  has  displaced  from  other 
■chool  areas  in  the  city. 

The  mayor's  efforta  to  get  a  better  financial 
break  for  Newark  are  eminently  Justified  on 
the  basis  of  the  hidden  casta  that  must  be 
borne  by  every  central  city  that  is  trying  to 
rebuild. 

Indeed,  the  Newark  business  conununlty 
feels  that  the  much-advertised  two-thirds  to 
one-third  ratio  of  Pederal  to  municipal  funds 
tends  to  deceive  local  taxpayers.  They  are 
led  to  believe  that  Washington  is  carrying 
the  major  burden,  which  is  anything  but  ac- 
curate. 

That  is  why  my  prlnaary  concern  through- 
out this  talk,  has  been  for  what  best  serves 
the  local  interest — that  is,  the  interest  of 
local  taxpayers  and  their  local  government. 

Such  should  be  the  objective  of  any  revi- 
sion of  the  urban  renewal  process.  It  should 
be  the  objective,  too,  of  Federal  authorities 
when  they  Interpret  urban  renewal  legisla- 
tion. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  xirban  re- 
newal Is  essentially  a  local  enterprise.  It  is 
initiated  by  local  people,  so  to  speak,  for  the 
Immediate  benefit  of  their  local  community. 
So  there  should  be  a  minimum  of  restric- 
tion on  local  autonomy  in  the  selecting  of 
sites  in  the  planning  of  projecta  and  in  the 
disbursement  of  funds. 

In  that  respect,  no  level  of  governmen^^ 
Federal  or  local — has  a  monopoly  on  integ- 


rity. Certainly,  local  officials  can  carry  out 
local  urban  renewal  responsibilities  without 
being  policed.  In  effect,  by  a  Federal 
bureaucracy. 

This  is  not  to  disparage  the  role  of  the 
Federal  Oovemment  In  urban  renevral.  To 
the  contrary  Federal  supervision  Is  essential; 
but  once  again.  It  should  be  confined.  In 
the  main,  to  seeing  that  local  projecta  are 
executed  at  the  local  level  in  accordance 
with  the  intent  of  Congress. 

On  that  score,  no  one  can  fault  the  prin- 
ciple of  tirban  renewal.  What  should  con- 
cern us  here  Is  the  manner  in  which  such  a 
high-principled  enterprise  is  being  put  into 
practice. 

It  was  not  the  intent  of  Congress,  for  ex- 
ample, that  xirban  renewal  should  revive 
cities  and  strengthen  local  economics  at  the 
expense  of  the  overall  national  economy. 
At  the  moment,  as  we  are  all  aware,  our  na- 
tional economy  Is  the  subject  of  considerable 
debate. 

On  one  hand,  President  Kennedy  inslste 
that  a  Federal  tax  cut  is  essential  to  the 
economic  health  of  the  Nation.  In  the  Con- 
gress, however,  some  influential  voices  call 
for  reduced  Federal  spending  to  precede  or  at 
least  to  coincide  with  any  reduction  In  taxes. 

What  this  means — without  taking  sides  In 
the  debate — Is  that  there  Is  growing  concern 
over  the  course  of  the  national  economy. 
There  Is  also  an  awareness,  inside  and  out- 
side Washington,  that  some  measiu^s  must 
be  taken  to  strengthen  the  dollar  at  home 
and  abroad  and  to  head  off  the  inflationary 
trends  that  already  are  visible. 

In  this  context,  it  Is  no  contradiction  to 
point  out  that  urban  renewal  must  be  Just 
as  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  national 
economy  as  It  should  be  to  the  interesta 
of  the  central  cities. 

Urban  renewal  Is  not  a  giveaway  program, 
nor  should  it  ever  be  exposed  to  the  abuses 
of  pork-barrel  politics — ^whether  at  the  Fed- 
eral or  local  levels. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  remind  you  that  my 
assignment  here  today  was  to  give  you  a 
businessman's  slant  on  urban  renewal.  I 
realize  that  I  have  been  critical  of  some 
aspecte  of  the  program,  but  this  criticism, 
however,  was  Intended  to  be  constructive, 
and  I  trust  you  will  regard  it  as  such. 

In  any  event,  I  would  also  repeat  that 
however  disappointing  may  be  the  pace  of 
urban  renewal,  there  is  no  need  whatever  for 
despair.  In  the  American  tradition,  busi- 
ness, labor  and  Government  have  cooperated 
in  the  past  to  solve  seemingly  Insoluble  prob- 
lems. And  I  am  confident  that  these  same 
elementa  of  the  community  will  do  no  less 
now  to  make  urban  renewal  the  success  that 
we  all  want  It  to  be. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


THE  MARTIN  MARIETTA  CORP. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  the 
November  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
carries  an  unsolicited  testimonial  to  the 
Bdartin  Marietta  Corp.,  of  Baltimore. 
Md..  and  its  dsmamic  president,  George 
M.  Bunker. 

The  Martin  Marietta  Corp.  stands  as 
a  sjmibol  of  the  successful  <H>eration  of 
our  free  enterprise  system.  It  has  made 
a  valuable  contribution  to  the  economic 
growth  of  the  Baltimore  metropolitan 
area. 

Mr.  President,  during  the  past  year, 
the  Martin  Co.  was  one  of  Uie  first  to 
agree  to  an  incentive  type  defense  con- 
tract on  a  major  project,  the  Air  Force's 
standard  space  launch  system.  Titan  in. 
This  cost  plus  incentive  type  of  contract 
has  been  cited  by  Secretary  McNamara 
as  a  most  effective  method  of  reducing 
the  enormous  expanse  of  defense  In  the 


1960's.  I  believe  that  Martin  Marietta  is 
to  be  congratiilated  not  only  for  its  ac- 
complishments in  space  technology  but 
also  for  its  leadership  in  efforts  to  con- 
trol cost.  Martin's  willingness  to  be  the 
first  company  to  accept  such  a  contract 
on  a  $275  million  project  is  a  testament 
to  its  courageous  and  forward-looking 
executive. 

I  am  confident  that  Martin  will  con- 
tinue to  assist  the  Government  In  re- 
ceiving a  dollar's  value  for  a  dollar  spent 
In  accordance  with  the  new  and  needed 
emphasis  which  President  Johnson  has 
given  to  this  matter. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  "The  Millions  Under  Martin 
Marietta's  Mattress,"  be  printed  in  the 
body  of  the  Recoko. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

The  Millions  Undxs  Maktzn  MAxncrrA's 

MATTUSa 

(By  Charles  J.  V.  Murphy) 
A  word  much  favored  by  George  Maverick 
Bunker,  who  is  given  to  understatement  and 
on  occasion  to  the  ambiguity  desirable  in  a 
business  strategist  with  fish  to  fry,  is  the 
word  "interesting."  When  he  has  resort  to  it, 
the  implications  become  a  work  of  art. 
There  la,  for  example,  the  matter  of  his  un- 
blinking, codfish-eye  description  of  why,  like 
the  King  of  France  in  the  famous  rhyme,  he 
marched  up  the  hill  In  July  to  deal  with  the 
Sperry  Rand  Corp.,  only  to  march  right  btick 
again.  That  empty  adventure  gave  rise  to 
the  largest  single  auction  in  the  history  of 
the  New  York  Stock  Exchange.  One  fore- 
noon in  September,  the  Martin  Marietta 
Corp.,  of  wtilch  Bunker  is  president  and  chief 
executive,  unloaded  in  a  single  transaction 
nearly  600,000  shares  of  Sperry  common. 
This  action  completed  the  dumping  in  the 
ap&n  of  6  days,  for  a  sum  In  excess  of  $13 
million,  of  some  800.000  shares  of  Sperry 
Rand  that  Bunker  had  quietly  acquired  early 
In  the  year. 

"There  was  quite  an  interesting  sltaatton 
in  that  company,"  Bunker  remarked  matter- 
of-factly  after  the  transaction  was  over. 
"Our  purchase  of  the  stock  was.  obviously, 
a  measure  of  our  Interest.  It  permitted  us 
to  walk  In  and  look.  We  thought  we  could 
be  helpful  to  Sperry  Rand,  and  some  of  the 
people  there  seemed  to  think  so.  too.  WeU, 
It  turned  out  that  there  wasnt  much  chance 
for  us  to  be  helpful,  at  least  as  we  read  the 
situation,  so  we  got  out.  Sure,  It  was  a  risk, 
but  we  are  willing  to  take  risks,  and  all  In 
good  time  something  very  interesting  might 
have  come  out  of  the  association,  only 
nothing  did." 

Put  so  casually,  so  offhandedly,  the  end  of 
the  affair,  althoxigh  clearly  disappointing 
to  the  suitor,  appears  to  have  been  for  him, 
under  the  circumstances,  a  natural  and  not 
particularly  painful  outcome.  In  truth,  it 
represented  a  considerable  Jolt.  As  Bunker 
tells  it,  he  bought  Into  Sperry  Rand  with  the 
knowledge  and  encotiragement  of  the  lat- 
ter's  president,  Harry  F.  Vlckers;  there  was 
an  understanding  that  Bunker  would  come 
forward  with  some  sort  of  Joint-venture  pro- 
gram, including  even  the  possibility  of  merg- 
ing Martin  Marietta,  with  asseta  of  over 
$500  million,  and  Sperry  Rand,  with  asseta  of 
$900  mUUon.  But  the  sweeping  nature  of 
Bunker's  proposals,  once  drafted,  stunned 
and  angered  Vlckers;  the  door  between  the 
two  companies  slammed  shut.  And  Bunker 
is  now  looking  for  the  resolution  of  the 
quandary  that  led  iilm  to  Sperry  Rand  in  the 
first  place — an  extremely  Interesting  quan- 
dary, to  say  the  least. 

Bunker's  perplexity  conslsta  centrally  of 
where  and  how  to  Invast  upwards  of  9160 
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million  In  free  c&sh.  abore  and  beyond  op- 
erational needa.   which  la  in  the  process  of 
piling  up  In  the  Martin  Marietta  treasury. 
This    embarrassment    of    riches    represents 
In  turn  a  climax  in  the  series  of  succ eases 
achieved  by  Bxinker  over  the  past  decade. 
Eleven  years  ago  Bunker  was  called  to  the 
helm  of  the  ailing  Olenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  of 
Baltimore,  which  he  proceeded  brilliantly  to 
transform   from   an   airframe   manufacturer 
Into  a  leading  producer  of  rockets  and  other 
equipment  for  the  space  age.     About  9  years 
later   Bunker   merged    the   Martin   Co.   with 
the   American -Marietta   Co.,   a  curious   and 
folksy    conglomeration    of    enterprises    pri- 
marily producing  materials  for  heavy  con- 
struction   (cement,    aggregates,    brick,    and 
concrete  products)    and f paints  and  Indus- 
trial finishes,  and  also  represented  In  print- 
ing Inks,  dyestuffs,  and  a  -widely  diverse  group 
of  bxislnesses  that   Included   adheslves   and 
resins,    tobacco-processing    machinery,    and 
household  cleaning  products,  to  name  Just 
a   few.     The   tangible   resvUt   of   the   union 
was  a  8i>ectacular  new  addition  to  the  ranks 
of  big  U.S.  Industrial  corporations.     In  For- 
time's  list  of  the  500  largest  such  corpora- 
tions, liartm  Biarletta  In  1062  stood  No.  33 
In  sales    (nearly  tU  billion),   and   No.   66 
In  profits  (with  net  earnings  of  $46.400,000) . 
Not    surprisingly,    this    new    bllUon-doUar 
corpcM'ate   giant   is    now    presenting    Bunker 
with  problems  that  lay  but  dimly  over  the 
horizon  at  its  formation.     On  the  one  hand. 
Martin  MarletU's  ne*:  after  taxes  In  1063  wUl 
be  sharply  down  to  about  935  million,  owing 
mainly  to  a  decline  In  earning  In  aerospace 
and  In  cement,  as  well  as  to  a  deliberate  sell- 
ing off  of  some   former   American -Marietta 
properties.    On  the  other  hand,  cash  genera- 
tion within  the  company  from  retained  earn- 
ings, depreciation,  sale  of  property,  and  other 
factors  is  accelerating.     In  1061  cash  throw- 
off  ran  to  $77   million.     In    1963   it  rose   to 
•97300,000.    For  1963  the  esUmate  is  at  least 
•134  million,  and  possibly  even  $139  million 
and  all  this  adds  up  to  a  cumulative  total  for 
3    years    of    between    •308    and    tSlS    mU- 
llon.     To  be  sure,  much  of  this  money  has 
moved  out.   including  $66300.000  for   divi- 
dends and  •109,200.000  for  capital  outlays. 
But  even  so.  Bunker  has  a  lot  of  money  burn- 
ing a  hole  in  the  company  mattress,  which 
explains  why  he  made  his  unsuccessful  pass 
at  Sperry  Rand.     "It's  a  lot  of  money,"  he 
acknowledges  In  his  dry  way.    "There  Is  Im- 
posed  on   me  an   absolute   necessity  to  do 
something  useful  with  It." 

"rr's  A  BO«T  or  kxtlosivx  castbidgx" 
A  good  number  of  companies  these  days, 
of  course,  find  themselves  at  once  excited 
and  perplexed  by  the  same  phenomenon.  In 
the  opulent  American  economy  the  genera- 
tion of  corporate  cash  is  going  forward  at  an 
unprecedented  rate.  But  Bunker's  position 
is  aggravated,  it  that  Is  the  right  word  for  It, 
by  a  number  of  special  considerations.  One 
abnormality  is  a  permanent  characteristic  of 
the  aerospace  side  of  the  Martin  Blarietta 
house,  from  which  come  better  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  corporation's  total  sales.  Be- 
cause of  the  often  short  and.  In  any  event, 
uncertain  life  of  most  military  programs,  the 
amoimt  of  capital  that  a  manufacturer  can 
prudently  invest  in  plant  and  tooling  la  lim- 
ited— the  Government,  which  gives  and 
which  also  takes  away,  assumes  most  of  that 
risk.  Hence,  while  earnings  on  sales  In  de- 
fense work  are  always  low,  return  on  Invested 
capital  and  hence  potential  accumulation  of 
cash  tend  to  be  much  higher.  And  this  is 
particularly  true,  paradoxically,  when,  as  is 
now  the  case  with  Martin  Marietta,  the  vol- 
ume of  business  is  falling  off  somewhat, 
capital  investment  is  being  rapidly  written 
off.  and  nothing  new  and  big  is  firmly  in 
hand  to  Justify  new  capital  outlays. 

In  a  somewhat  similar  way,  the  major  In- 
come producers  on  the  civil  side  of  the 
Martin  Biiarletta  house— most  notably  cement 
and   aggregates    (the   crushed   stone,   sand. 


and  gravel  used  In  roadbuildlng.  the  "Taking 
of  concrete,  and  other  forms  of  construc- 
tion)— generate,  as  a  nile,  higher  earnings 
in  relation  to  capital  investment  than  do 
most  businesses.  To  be  sure,  the  Inltal  capi- 
tal investment  for  a  cement  plant  is  unusu- 
ally large:  but  once  a  good  plant  is  built,  it 
can  be  depended  upon  to  produce  for  many 
years  without  much  additional  expenditure. 
Right  now  there  is  an  overcapacity  of  cement 
In  many  regional  markets  and  prices  and 
profits  have  sagged.  This  very  condition  of 
the  market,  whUe  pulling  down  Martin  Mari- 
etta's earnings,  has  naturally  tended  to  dis- 
courage, at  this  Juncture,  large  new  Invest- 
ment in  cement  operations.  So  the  cash 
retained  tends  to  remain  substantial. 

There  Is  a  third  abnormality  that  fiirther 
aggravates  Bunker's  situation.  After  the 
merger  he  made  up  his  mind  to  slough  off 
a  number  of  the  American -Marietta  prop- 
erties in  the  Interest  of  more  profitable  and 
efficient  operations.  Additionally,  even  be- 
fore the  negotiations  were  opened,  Ameri- 
can-Marietta had  come  under  a  complaint 
by  the  Federal  Trade  Commission,  which 
alleged  that  certain  of  the  company's  op- 
erations, particularly  the  divisions  making 
concrete  products,  were  illegal.  Under  a 
consent  decree  entered  into  by  the  new 
corporation  last  spring,  Bunker  Is  obliged 
to  rid  his  company  before  March  1966,  of  a 
number  of  properties,  the  lot  having  an 
aggregate  book  value  of  $48  million.  These 
various  divestitures,  some  already  completed 
and  others  in  process,  are  exi>ected,  when 
consummated,  to  add  a  total  of  about  $123 
million  to  the  supply  of  cash. 

From     these     three     different    situations 
flows    the    free,    profit-seeking    cash     that 
constitutes     Bunker's     unusual     quandary. 
Actually  the  $150  million  or  more  that  he 
soon  will  have  In  the  till  represents  only  a 
part    of    what   he   calls    "our    capacity    for 
probe   and    maneuver."     Martin    Marietta's 
long-term  debt  is  down  from  $78,800,000  at 
the  end  of  1061  to  $55,500,000,  an  extraordi- 
narily   low   figiu-e    in   relation    to    Its    total 
capitalization.        In      these     circumstances 
Bunker  could  easily  raise  at  least   another 
$150  million  in  long-term  loans,  lifting  his 
cash  to  between  $300  million  and  $400  mil- 
lion.    Thus  he  is  in  the  position,  not  always 
comfortable,  of  a  field  commander  who  has 
collected  a  costly  force  for  a  campaign,  the 
target  of  which  Is  not  yet  clear.     "There's 
no  point."  he   argues,   "in   a  company   the 
size  of  ours  poking  around  for  $10-mmion 
and  •15-mllllon  acquisitions  here  and  there. 
That  would  J\ist  complicate  matters.    What- 
ever we  do  will   have   to   be   big — a  major 
event.     The  power  of  having  $300  million  or 
$400  million  or  so  to  Invest  Is  the  power  to 
enter  into  a  major  situation.     It's  a  sort  of 
explosive  cartridge.    The  difficulty  is  finding 
a  rifle  to  flt  It  to."     While  waiting  for  the 
shot,  let  us  take  a  closer  look  at  the  stalker. 
At  55.  Bunker  Is  a  neat,  trim  fellow  with 
an  owlish  look  and  an  air  of  aloofness.     He 
has.  however,  a  livelier  side  not  immediately 
In  evidence.     He  plays  a  good  biislnessman's 
game  of  golf,  is  one  of  the  principal  owners 
of    the   feckless    Washington    Senators,   and 
seems  to  know  Just  about  everybody — other 
businessmen,    politicians,    generals   and   ad- 
mirals, scientists,  and  bankers.     "Business," 
he  says  with  absolute  conviction,  "is  an  ex- 
citing way  of  life.    I  always  have  a  good  time 
in  the  company  of  risk  takers  and  entre- 
preneurs." 

For  a  man  of  such  parts,  he  was  surpris- 
ingly unthrusting,  even  haphazard  in  his 
youth.  He  grew  up  in  Chicago,  where 
his  father,  Gerald  deForest  Bunker,  was  in 
the  insurance  business.  In  1918  the  family 
moved  to  Toronto,  where  Bunker  attended 
public  schools  and  the  University  of  Tor- 
onto. In  1028.  with  help  from  an  uncle,  he 
moved  on  to  the  Massachusetts  Institute 
of  Technology,  and  presently  found  himself 
caught  up  In  the  depression.  For  pocket 
money    In    Cambridge    he    depended    upon 


part-time  Jobs,  and  he  bleakly  recalls  that 
such  sums  as  came  to  him  were  unfailingly 
Inadequate.  In  1031  he  graduated  from 
MTT  with  a  degree  In  mechanical  engineer- 
ing, having  majored  In  thermodynamics. 
That  first  summer  he  took  a  Job  with  the 
Campbell  Soup  Co.  at  Camden,  N.J.  He  was 
put  to  work  swabbing  out  soup  kettles  at  38 
cenu  an  hour.  The  Industrial  folklore  of 
that  period  still  put  great  store  in  the  de- 
slrabUlty  of  a  man's  starting  his  rise  from 
the  factory  floor.  Besides,  It  was  the  only 
Job  a  thermodynamlclst  could  find  that  grim 
summer. 

"1     rOt^ND      MTSXLT     WANTING      TO     PLAT      THt 
PIANO" 

Although  soon  promoted  to  the  engineer- 
ing staff,  he  stayed  with  Campbell  Soup  for 
only  3  years.  While  he  preserved  through 
the  experience  a  fondness  for  soup  in  Its 
many  varieties,  he  became  powerfully  un- 
interested in  the  process  of  producing  it. 
Being  married  by  then,  he  accepted  a  better- 
paying  Job  In  Chicago  with  Wilson  &  Co.. 
the  meatpacker.  for  which  he  became  chief 
engineer.  This  Job  held  him  2  years.  A 
friend  in  the  Chicago  management-consul- 
tant house  of  McKinsey.  Kearney  &  Co.  in- 
vited him  to  Join  its  industrial-engineering 
staff.  He  advised  the  firm's  clients  on  in- 
ventory management,  plant  layout,  coet  con- 
trol, manufacturing  techniques,  and  such. 
In  his  6  or  7  years  with  the  flrm,  of  which 
he  presently  was  made  a  partner,  he  came  to 
know  the  manufacturing  process  In  a  dozen 
industries,  ranging  from  the  greeting-card 
business  to  the  farm  machinery  and  stove- 
producing  Interests  of  Sears.  Roebuck.  He 
was  on  the  road  much  of  the  time,  and  all 
the  chasing  to  and  fro  as  a  troubleshooter 
began  to  wear  him  down.  The  work,  more- 
over, left  him  unsatisfied.  "Being  a  consul- 
tant." he  recalls.  "calU  for  a  passive  tempera- 
ment. All  the  while  I  found  myself  wanting 
to  play  the  piano." 

The   first  keyboard   that  presented    Itself 
was  Kroger  Co.,  a  Cincinnati  grocery  chain, 
where    Bunker    became    vice    president    for 
manufactxxrlng,  a  post  that  he  held  through 
the  war  and  until  1040.    Among  the  friends 
he  made  In  Cincinnati  was  Wade  Childress, 
whose  family  controlled  the  Trailmobile  Co.. 
of  which  Childress  was  president.     Trailmo- 
bile. a  sorry  second  to  Fruehauf  In  the  truck- 
trailer  field,  was  In  serious  trouble  and  on 
the  verge  of  being  ridden  off  the  road.    On 
Childress'   invitation.  Bunker  moved  across 
town  to  take  command.     He  demonstrated 
his  mettle  from  the  start.    One  of  the  basic 
troubles — and  there  were  others — was  that 
control  over  the  inventory  had   been   loet; 
costs  had  got  out  of  hand.  Inventories  were 
overvalued,    and.    additionally,    realistic    re- 
serves had  not  been  set  aside.    In  two  vigor- 
ous years  Bunker  swung  Trailmobile  around. 
He  more  than  doubled  sales  to  $52  million, 
increased    pretax    profiU    from    $326,000    to 
$7     million,     and     boosted     the     common 
stock  about  400  percent.     However,  to  stay 
competitive   with   Fruehauf   and    the   other 
trailer  manufacturers,  the  company  needed 
more  working  capital  in  order  to  finance  In- 
stallment sales  of  its  equipment.    Its  credit 
with  the  banks  had  been  so  stretched  that 
no  more  loans  would  be  forthcoming  unlesi 
new  equity  money  was  brought  into  the  busi- 
ness.    This  meant  a  stock  issue  that  would 
have  diluted  the  value  of  the  outstanding 
shares,   a  solution   that  did  not  appeal  to 
the  Childress  family  or  to  Bunker,  who  him- 
self had  options  on  25.000  shares  at  $4  a 
share.     It  was  decided  to  sell  out  to  Pull- 
man,  Inc.,    which,    very   much   like   Martin 
Marietta  today,  had  idle  cash  carried  over 
from    the    Government-forced    sale    of    Its 
sleeplngcar  business. 

"I    ICADK    A    OZAL    WITH    MX.    BUNKKX" 

Trailmobile  marks  the  takeoff  point  for 
George  Bunker.  With  the  exercise  of  these 
and  other  options,  which,  as  he  recalls,  net- 
ted  him   about  •500,000,  he  became  flnan- 
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daily  independent.  The  company's  sharp  re- 
covery had.  moreover,  marked  him  as  a  re- 
sourceful, aggressive  executive.  A  grateful 
observer  of  the  turnaround  was  Frank  Den- 
ton of  the  Mellon  National  Bank  A  Trust 
Co.,  one  of  Ttallmoblle's  bankers.  It  so 
hap[>ened  that  another  of  the  Mellon  Bank's 
debtors,  Glenn  L.  Martin  Co.,  was  in  a  state 
of  crisis.  It  had  lost  ^22  million  In  1951 
alone,  and  Its  cumulative  losses  for  the  post- 
war period  were  $76  million.  It  was  in  hock 
to  the  Mellon  Bank,  to  the  RFC  and  other 
Government  agencies  for  over  $70  million, 
and  to  the  airlines  for  some  $14,800,000  In 
advance  payments. 

There  was  no  question  among  observers  as 
to  the  source  of  the  rising  catastrophe.  It 
lay  with  the  founder  and  principal  owner, 
Glenn  L.  Martin.  "G.L."  was  one  of  the 
truly  heroic  figures  of  U.S.  aviation.  Among 
his  proteges  were  Donald  Douglas  and 
"Dutch"  Kindelberger  of  North  American. 
His  plants  In  World  War  n  employed  55.000 
workers  and  produced  10,000  aircraft.  It  was 
the  violent  readjustment  thereafter  that 
proved  too  much  for  him.  With  military 
sales  plummeting,  the  company  gambled  on 
breaking  into  the  civilian  field  with  a  me- 
dium-range transport,  but  lost  heavily.  In 
his  stupendous  plant  at  Middle  River,  Just 
north  of  Baltimore,  which  still  awes  travelers 
on  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad,  Glenn  Martin 
became  a  withdrawn,  brooding  flgxire.  The 
bankers  whose  loans  were  In  Jeopardy,  the 
airline  operators  whose  planes  were  overdue, 
the  Navy  and  Air  Force,  which  together  had 
supplied  him  with  $400  million  in  backlog, 
had  all  seen  what  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  admit:  That  unless  he  yielded  pride  of 
place,  his  great  enterprise  was  doomed.  The 
only  question,  by  late  1951,  was  whether  the 
company  would  founder  into  bankruptcy  be- 
fore G.L.  let  someone  else  take  charge. 

It  was  in  the  face  at  these  alarming  cir- 
cumstances that  banker  Denton,  who  han- 
dled the  Martin  situation  for  the  Mellons, 
bethought  himself  of  George  Bunker,  who 
was  then  running  Trailmobile  for  Pullman. 
Denton  suggested  Bunker's  name  to  his 
good  friend,  the  late  Howard  Bruce  of  the 
prominent  Baltimore  family,  the  only  mem- 
ber of  the  Martin  board  whom  G.L.  would 
listen  to.  Bruce  was  a  buslnesman  whose 
respect  for  capital  was  tempered  by  a  strong 
sense  of  ethics  and  civic  responsibility.  An 
aristocrat  and  leading  citizen  of  Baltimore, 
sitting  on.  when  he  did  not  preside  over, 
the  most  Important  boards,  he  had  reluc- 
tantly moved  in  alongside  Martin  in  an  ef- 
fort to  right  things.  While  he  himself  had 
a  substantial  investment  In  the  company 
and  great  affection  for  G.L..  his  first  In- 
terest was  to  keep  afioat  Baltimore's  largest 
single  employer  of  labor,  and  a  new  hand  at 
the  controls  was  clearly  necessary. 

He  had  quietly  measured  and  rejected  a 
number  of  candidates.  Finally,  in  January 
1952,  he  decided  to  have  a  look  at  the  man 
whom  Denton  admired.  Bruce's  diary  re- 
cords succinctly,  "I  had  two  or  three  con- 
ferences with  Mr.  Bunker  and  was  most  fa- 
vorably Impressed  with  him.  The  result  was 
that,  with  the  approval  of  Martin's  board  of 
directors,  I  made  a  deal  with  Mr.  Bunker  at 
a  salary  of  $75,000  a  year  and  options  for 
70,000  shares  of  Martin  stock,  which  then 
had  little,  if  any.  value."  From  Bunker's 
view,  the  situation  was  not  all  that  tidy. 
"A  whole  lot  of  people,"  he  recalls,  "were  in 
the  act.  I  was  the  only  guy  they  could 
agree  on — nobody  had  anything  against  me." 
With  the  title  of  president,  he  reported  for 
work  at  the  Baltimore  plant  on  the  morning 
of  February  21 — not  Just  with  the  Idea  of 
quietly  hanging  up  his  hat  but  to  bring  down 
a  monarch  with  one  quick  show  of  force. 

THC    EXaiK   TAKIOVn    AND    THE    SWIFT 
TUXN  ABOUND 

According  to  an  enduring  account.  Bunker 
went  directly  to  G.L.'s  office.  It  was  a  fine, 
big  one,  with  paneled  walls  and  a  fireplace 


that  took  real  logs.  Dozens  of  autographed 
photographs  covered  the  walls,  and  model 
airplanes  of  G-L.'s  own  design  were  perched 
on  mahogany  shelves.  One  door  opened  Into 
a  bathroom  with  a  shower  and  dressing  room, 
and  another  Into  a  spacious  conference  ro<»n. 
This  was  a  fortress  from  which  GX..  still 
board  chairman,  never  expected  to  be  dis- 
lodged. It  was  bis  thought  that  a  quite  bare, 
two-window  cubicle  close  by  would  do  well 
enough  for  the  stranger. 

Bunker  had  already  made  up  his  mind 
where  the  chief  executive  should  conduct 
business.  As  he  crossed  the  thick  carpet,  he 
said  politely,  "Good  morning."  G.L.  did  not 
rise.  Bunker  pointed  to  a  table  beyond  G.L.'8 
handsome  desk.  "Is  that  being  used?"  he 
asked.  On  the  cold  answer  that  it  was  not, 
Bunker  walked  to  the  table,  pulled  back  a 
chair,  sat  down,  fiung  open  his  briefcase,  and 
then,  with  a  masterly  show  of  abstractedness, 
bent  over  the  papers  relating  to  the  com- 
pany's immediate  situation  with  which  he 
had  been  supplied  by  Bruce.  During  the  next 
hour  or  so,  not  a  word  passed  between  the 
two  men.  Gii.  took  some  telephone  calls, 
his  secretary  came  and  went  on  tiptoe. 
When  at  last  Bunker  looked  up  in  a  silence 
that  had  turned  eerie,  it  was  to  find  that  he 
was  quite  alone.  G.L.  never  came  back. 
Next  day  Bunker  ordered  that  the  office  and 
the  conference  room  be  cut  up  so  as  to  pro- 
vide several  additional  offices. 

A  banker  who  watched  the  takeover  was 
torn,  as  Bruce  had  been,  between  his  respect 
for  Bunker  and  his  pity  for  the  founder. 
"Bunker,"  he  says  in  refiectlon,  "must  have 
decided  that  he  had  to  end  that  one-man 
rule  and  the  siurest  way  was  physically  to 
smash  all  signs  of  it.  It  was  a  familiar  trag- 
edy— a  once  superior  man  grown  old  who  re- 
fuses to  change  with  the  times  or  bow  out 
gracefully.  Luckily.  It  was  only  Martin's 
tragedy.     The  company  was  saved." 

"LET'S  GO  rOR   MISSILES" 

Salvage  was  not  all  that  easy.  On  Bunko's 
taking  command  at  Martin,  the  directors  of 
the  company  and  the  Defense  Department 
put  in  train  a  series  of  actions  that  replen- 
ished the  ebbing  supply  of  working  capital. 
Bunker  swiftly  brought  down  the  alarming 
production  costs  of  the  B-57  bomber,  then 
on  the  line,  and  also  landed  a  development 
contract  for  a  huge  Navy  flying  boat,  the  Sea- 
master:  by  1954  the  company  earned  $16  mil- 
lion. Tet  Martin's  bomber  was  obsolescent, 
the  flying  boat  would  (as  matters  turned 
out)  never  have  a  real  production  run,  and, 
finally,  the  poet-Korean  reconstruction  of 
the  military  procurement  programs  under 
the  Elsenhower  administration  had  left  the 
really  important  airframe  production  con- 
centrated in  the  other  "primes."  After 
weighing  the  plane  prospects  day  after  long 
day  Bunker  finally  arrived,  sometime  in  1953, 
at  a  conclusion  that  he  put  to  his  senior 
people  in  these  words:  "I  don't  see  how  we 
can  ever  bust  ovir  way  back  into  the  plane 
business.    So  let's  go  for  missiles." 

That  was  a  brilliant  decision,  seen  In  hind- 
sight. None  of  the  multibillion-dollar  rocket 
programs  that  sustain  what  now  Is  called 
the  aerosp>ace  industry,  made  up  mostly  of 
reconstituted  airframe  primes,  were  then  In 
sight,  let  alone  up  for  bids.  Such  leadership 
as  Martin  could  claim  in  rocketry  derived 
from  a  modest  presence  in  a  quite  empty 
field.  In  fact.  Its  business  there  produced 
less  than  $30  million  in  1053,  not  quite  15 
percent  of  the  company's  total  billings.  But 
Bunker  had  come  to  have  an  almost  Joyful 
confidence  in  the  resourcefulness,  technical 
competence,  and  imagination  of  the  Martin 
staff.  "I  was  amazed,"  he  says,  "by  the  tal- 
ent there."  Most  of  the  Martin  men  were 
Just  as  happy  with  him.  "I  never  thought  a 
man  who  was  an  utter  stranger  to  the  plane 
business — some  of  us  called  him  'that  soup 
salesman' — would  ever  be  accepted  by  \u  tin- 
benders  as  quickly  as  Bunker  was,"  says 
William  Bergen,  now  president  of  the  Martin 
Co.  division  and  chief  engineer  under  G.L. 


The  dramatic  changes  In  Martin's  line  of 
staples  that  followed  Bunker's  decision  took 
many  forms,  but  two  were  decisive.  The 
transformation  of  the  airframe  industry  In 
the  mid- 1960 's  was  brought  on  by  the  Air 
Force's  decision  to  produce  strat^c-range 
rockets — the  so-called  ICBM's.  Convalr  won 
the  competition  for  the  starting  weapon  sys- 
tem, the  Atlas;  Martin  stood  off  Douglas  and 
Lockheed  In  the  bidding  for  the  backup 
system,  the  bigger  and  more  complex  Titan. 
Sure  that  he  had  finally  landed  something 
big  and  enduring,  Bunker  bought  6,000  acres 
of  ranch  land  In  the  foothiUs  of  the  Rockies 
east  of  Denver.  There  he  built  a  new  plant 
In  which  the  comptmy's  investment  rose 
swiftly  to  ^34  mUUon.  Its  14,200  workers 
make  this  plant  the  biggest  employer  of  labor 
In  Colorado.  Its  bUUngs  this  year,  all  for 
the  Federal  Government,  are  calculated  to 
total  nearly  ^410  million  (down  •eo  million 
from  1962).  During  the  8  years  the  plant 
has  been  operating,  it  has  produced  close  to 
$2  billion  In  revenues  for  the  company. 

While  the  Denver  operation  was  only  Just 
getting  underway.  Bunker  made  another 
bold  move.  He  acquired  a  big  tract  of  land 
at  Orlando,  Fla.,  and  there  Invested  $27  mil- 
lion In  another  plant  In  the  expectation 
that  Martin  would  capture  profitable  pieces 
of  the  developing  demand  for  tactical  mis- 
silery. A  brisk  trade  soon  materialized  with 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Air  Force.  The  Orlando 
division  today  Is  the  largest  Industrial  em- 
ployer In  Florida,  with  11.000  workers.  It  la 
producing,  among  other  weapons,  the  Army's 
Pershing  rocket.  This  year  It  won  a  promis- 
ing study  contract  for  determining  the  fea- 
sibility of  the  rocket  destroyer  envisaged  un- 
der the  so-called  Sprint  concept,  the  only 
scheme  for  intercepting  hostile  ICBM's  that 
Defense  Secretary  McNamara  deems  worthy 
of  close  study. 

Still  the  Titan  rocket  Is  the  vehicle  that 
has  lifted  Martin — and  Bunker — Into  a  fa- 
mous recovery.  The  Immediate  operational 
requirements  of  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
will  soon  be  met,  and  the  military  biislness 
Is  therefore  slowing  down.  The  space  busi- 
ness, however.  Is  picking  up  speed.  Titan 
n  is  being  adapted  as  a  booster  for  the 
Gemini  scheme,  which  Is  to  put  two  men 
In  orbit  and  experiment  with  rendezvous 
techniques.  A  much  bigger  rocket.  Titan  in. 
is  in  development  for  certain  Air  Force  space 
missions  and  NASA  Is  considering  using  It 
for  exploration  In  far  space.  Under  a  reckon. 
Ing  that  the  company  considers  conserva- 
tive, the  demand  for  Titan  Hi's  should  last 
until  1970  and  generate  upwards  of  $2  bil- 
lion worth  of  business.  In  the  meantime, 
though.  Bunker  has  had  to  swallow  a  sub- 
stantial disappointment — the  loss  to  North 
American  of  the  Apollo  moon  project,  the 
biggest  space  contract  up  for  bids.  This  was 
extremely  worrisome,  now  that  so  much  of 
him  is  up  there. 

BACK   TO    THE   PIANO 

In  setting  these  and  other  enterprises 
afoot.  Bunker  was  not  satisfied  merely  to 
conduct  the  orchestra  from  Baltimore.  On 
a  memorable  occasion  he  returned  to  the 
piano  as  a  sollst.  During  the  summer  of 
1959,  not  long  after  the  test  firings  of  the 
Titan  began  at  Cape  Canaveral,  the  who!d 
operation  fell  apart,  or  seemed  to.  The  first 
four  or  five  down-range  shoots  all  fulfilled 
the  test  objectives — a  performance  that 
astounded  everyone.  Then  the  next  two 
were  failures.  The  Air  Force  became 
alarmed.  So  did  the  Department  of  De- 
fense and  Congress.  Teams  of  Government 
experts  raced  to  Denver.  Martin's  misfor- 
tunes came  In  the  midst  of  the  national 
breast-beating  over  the  revelations  of  the 
supposed  "mlssUe  gap."  There  was  talk  of 
canceUng  the  Titan  program  altogether. 

The  day  before  Thanksgiving,  Bunker 
dropped  everything  else,  and  moved  to  Den- 
ver, to  take  command  of  the  Titan  opera- 
tion.    He  sUyed  "on  the  Hill,"  living  In  a 
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little  vuburban  hoiiM,  tmtn  the  next  fall. 
Bunker  prowled  the  factory  floor-,  aome  exec- 
utives were  switched  around.  Came  another 
heartbreaking  failure  or  two  at  Oan«T«raI. 
Then.  In  FetMnary,  the  flrvt  of  a  ferlea  of 
Buccesaful  down-range  shoots.  The  crtsls 
evaporated.  Banker  inslsta  that  nothing 
fundamental  had  been  wrong.  "All  I  did 
was  to  Amplify  things,"  he  says.  "I  got  an 
unholy  amount  of  credit  that  I  dldnt  de- 
serve." StlH.  what  had  been  Martin's  dark- 
est hour  became  Bunker's  finest. 

A    BUDS    azpuLsa 

Martin  by  then  was  in  fine  shape.  Sales 
In  1960  were  M61  million,  up  24  percent  from 
the  year  before  Net  earnings  after  taxes 
were  over  •16,800.000.  up  M  percent.  The 
company's  17  3  percent  return  on  invested 
capital  far  snrpssspd  that  of  the  other  major 
primes.  (North  American  earned  11  percent. 
Boeing  10  3  percciu,  xaO.  Lockheed,  and 
Douglas,  and  General  Dynamics  were  in  the 
red.)  But  Bunker  had  the  seikse  all  the 
while  of  walking  on  quicksand.  No  new 
strategic  military  systems,  the  great  bread- 
winners for  th«  primes,  were  In  sight.  The 
competition  even  for  subcontracts  had  turned 
fierce. 

"rut  several  years."  Bvmkcr  says  of  this 
period,  "we  had  been  looking  around  for 
some  way  to  broaden  our  profit  base  and  to 
diversify  into  other  busineeses.  We  had  a 
guy  on  the  stafl^  who  had  nothing  else  to  do 
but  poke  around  and  look  Into  other  oom- 
pimlas."  Bunker  had  already  recruited 
several  hundred  engineers  and  physicists  for 
a  nuclear  experimental  division  at  Baltimore 
and  was  anxious  to  thrust  deeper  Into 
electronics. 

His  first  major  move  toward  diversification 
was  aimed  at  General  Precision  Equip- 
ment Corp.  of  Tarrytown.  N.Y..  predomi- 
nantly a  defense  producer,  but  also  a  manu- 
facturer of  a  wide  variety  of  products  for 
Industry,  including  electronic-control  and 
Information  systems.  It  was  a  substantial 
organisation,  with  sales  of  »ai6  million,  and 
Bunker  as  early  as  1068  measured  the 
property  as  promising  ground  for  the  di- 
versification he  sought.  In  any  event,  with 
the  knowledge  of  the  management,  he 
bought  Into  the  company,  until  by  early 
1961  Martin  owned,  for  an  outlay  of  $11 
million,  about  15  percent  of  the  voting  stock. 
And  for  a  while  matters  appeared  to  be  prt>- 
greeslng  toward  merger  In  friendly  fashion. 

Then,  as  later  with  Sperry  Rand,  a  chill 
suddenly  entered  the  atmosphere.  In  this 
instance  a  request  by  Bunker  for  a  drastic 
change  in  the  board  of  directors  appears  to 
have  caused  the  breach.  With  little  or  no 
warning  to  him.  General  Precision,  in  Febru- 
ary 1961,  obtained  an  order  In  the  FMeral 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
enjoining  him  from  buying  any  more  shares 
in  the  company.  They  followed  this  up  with 
a  warning  to  the  stockholders  that  Bunker 
was  preparing  to  pounce  on  their  property. 
A  few  months  later  Bunker  politely  sold  its 
stock,  pocketing,  however,  profits  of  nearly 
•3.900.000  after  taxes. 

This  rude  rebuff  from  General  Precision 
had  sudden  and  important  consequences. 
In  Chicago  a  spare,  courtly  gentleman  of  70, 
extremely  rich  and  very  shrewd,  had  been 
following  Bunker's  misadventure  on  the 
business  pages  of  his  newspaper.  This  man 
controlled  a  confederacy  of  close  to  100  com- 
panies whose  sales  were  approaching  $400 
million  a  year.  He  was  Grover  Hermann, 
founder,  ruler,  and  principal  owner  of  the 
American-Marietta  Co..  the  Interests  of 
which  ran  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 
and.  In  a  small  vray,  into  Canada.  Bunker's 
work  at  Martin  had  earlier  caught  Hermann^ 
eye.  He  had  read  an  account  of  how  Bunktf 
had  straightened  out  the  Titan  program  at 
Denver  and  had  noted  to  himself  that  "a 
man  who  could  do  that  must  be  pretty 
good."  He  was  sufflclently  impressed.  In  any 
case,  to  Instruct  his  broker  to  purchase  500 


shares  of  Martin  common  for  his  private  ac- 
count, and  he  therefore  had  a  certain  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  collapse  of  the  negoti- 
ations with  General  Precision.  Then,  as 
Hermann  sat  In  his  pleasant  office  reflecting 
on  Bunker's  circumstances,  an  errant  notion 
became  pregnant  in  his  mind.  Why  not 
consolidate  American-Marietta  with  Martin, 
whl^  was  clearly  bent  on  merger  or  acqui- 
sition? The  idea  was  doubly  appealing  be> 
cause  Hermann,  sensible  of  his  advanced 
3rear8,  felt  It  was  high  time  that  "I  put  my 
finances  In  order,  moved  Into  at  least  semi- 
retirement,  and  made  good  dlfipositlons  for 
my  own  company's  management." 

The  overtiu-e  to  Bunker  was  made  In  June 
and  presently  Hermann  and  Bunker  met  face 
to  face  in  the  tetter's  Washington  office.  Of 
that  encounter.  Bunker  says,  "Mr.  Hermann 
and  I  had  quite  a  long  talk  about  general 
principles — such  matters  as  the  philosophy 
of  management,  the  strengths  and  weak- 
ness of  our  separate  enterprises,  and  the  like. 
We  got  along  fine  and  have  done  so  ever 
since."  There  was.  however,  something  else 
about  the  meeting  that  was  memorable  for 
Bunker.  It  was  Hermann's  easy  narrative, 
as  if  by  way  of  personal  Introduction,  of 
American-Marietta's  start. 

Hermann  had  grown  up  in  upstate  New 
York,  in  SiUllvan  County,  where.  In  the  little 
town  of  Calllcoon.  his  father  owned  a  small 
lumber  and  building- materials  business. 
Hermann  had  been  a  salesman  for  his  father. 
One  of  the  suppliers  for  which  they  were 
agents  was  an  asphalt-paint  company  in 
Chicago  that  went  into  bankruptcy  in  1918. 
The  younger  Hermann,  then  23,  had  formed 
an  acquaintance  with  a  traveling  salesman 
for  the  firm,  and  with  $6,000  Hermann  had 
saved  the  two  men  formed  a  partnership  and 
bought  up  the  bankrupt  firm,  which  was  re- 
vived as  the  American  Asphalt  Paint  Co.  In 
a  little  shop  in  Jersey  City  they  produced  a 
black  asphaltlc  paint  that  was  popular  as  a 
waterproofing  for  tin  roofs.  By  1929.  having 
meanwhile  moved  to  Chicago,  they  passed 
the  million-dollar  mark  in  sales,  and  profits 
were  about  •100.000. 

A  TBAVKLmo  MAW  VBOIC  CALXJCOON 

Eighteen  years  later.  In  1931,  the  partner 
was  killed  in  an  accident.  Hermann  bought 
out  his  interest  and  proceeded  to  expand 
the  business.  His  first  acquisition  was  a 
property  making  finishes  for  furniture  man- 
ufacturers In  the  South— the  Marietta  Paint 
&  Color  Co.  in  the  Ohio  town  of  that  name. 
Hermann  adopted  the  name,  and  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  pick  up  other  small,  local  paint, 
adheslves.  and  resin  companies  American- 
Marietta  became  nationally  known  for  its 
heavy-duty  industrial  paints;  by  1948,  with 
sales  of  $38  million,  it  stood  fifth  or  sixth 
In  the  paint  business. 

Although  doing  well  in  his  field,  Hermann 
was  dissatisfied.  A  student  of  corp>orate 
financial  statements,  he  observed  soon  after 
the  postwar  construction  boom  was  under- 
way that  companies  producing  the  more  basic 
building  materials  were  reporting  earnings 
well  above  the  pretax  10  percent  on  invest- 
ment that  he  was  making  from  paint.  So 
he  bought  up  brick  and  concrete-pipe  com- 
panies that  caught  his  eye  as  he  traveled  the 
hinterland.  Then  cement  gripped  his  at- 
tention. "Some  companies,"  he  told  Bunker, 
"were  showing  a  wonderful  retiu-n — 20  per- 
cent on  investment  after  taxes."  In  1954 
he  bought  a  cement  company  in  Baltimore, 
and  kept  on  buying  until  he  finally  had 
six  more. 

The  traveler  from  Calllcoon  went  on  col- 
lecting properties  right  and  left  until  his 
portfolio  included  perhaps  100  different 
enterprises.  There  probably  never  was  a 
more  acquisitive  American  busLnessman.  If 
(as  the  story  goes)  Hermann  did  not  actually 
pay  for  a  company  on  the  spot,  from  a  sheaf 
of  stock  certificates  conveniently  at  hand 
In  an  inside  coat  pocket,  he  tuually  managed 
such  deals,  by  his  own  account,  "without 


much  fusB."  As  he  says,  "It  was  my  habit 
to  make  up  my  mind  quickly.  If  a  com- 
pany Interested  dm,  I'd  visit  the  premises. 
look  around,  and  slae  up  the  character  cC 
the  people  and  the  tidiness  of  the  house- 
keeping. These  are  the  important  things, 
the  things  the  Misiness-analysis  approach  all 
too  often  misses.  I  came  to  know  many 
wonderful  people  In  my  travels — families  that 
generation  upon  generation  had  provided  the 
bxiBlness  underpinnings  of  their  coDununi- 
tles.  gentle,  decent  people,  fine  Americans 
you've  never  ^eard  of — and  I  can  say,  with 
all  the  companies  we  acquired,  that  we  never 
had  any  unpleasant  surprtses." 

Bunker  had  the  sense  of  listening  to  the 
happy  ending  of  an  old-fashioned  classic  of 
UB.  private  enterprise.  But  as  he  sorted  out 
the  bard  facta  tn  the  romantic  tale  what 
really  engaged  his  curiosity,  as  a  diversifier. 
was  the  revelation  that  American -Marietta, 
as  a  primary  producer  of  heavy  construction 
and  building  materials,  was  strategically 
placed  to  benefit  from  the  surging  denaand 
associated  with  population  growth.  In  the 
decade  before,  from  1961  to  1960.  the  com- 
pany's sales  had  Increased  nearly  sixfold, 
from  •oe  to  •868  million;  its  eamli^s 
had  risen  better  than  eightfold.  fTCm 
•2,800,000  to  ^24,400,000;  and  the  cash  flow 
In  1980  was  »41. 200,000.  more  than  11  times 
what  It  had  been  10  years  earlier.  The 
growth  and  earnings  record  was  all  the  more 
aprpealing  to  Bunker  because  American- 
Marietta  markets  were  governed  by  cyclical 
factors  entirely  different  from  those  that 
affected  Martin.  "Khrushchev,"  Bunker  has 
since  noted,  "makes  and  unmakes  the  de- 
fense market,  but  the  growth  of  the  Ameri- 
can economy  makes  the  market  for  building 
nuitertals." 

HOW  THX  BIO  DIAL  WAS  MAOX 

Once  committed.  Bunker  moved  with  light- 
ning speed.  In  the  third  week  of  Jvme  1961. 
only  a  few  days  after  be  and  Hermann  had 
first  met,  a  proposal  for  merger  was  sep- 
arately presented  to  the  two  boards,  and 
both  went  for  it.  On  October  10,  4  months 
after  the  first  contact,  the  stockholders  voted 
that  the  idea  was  fine  with  them,  under 
terms  giving  the  American-MarletU  stock- 
holders one  share  in  the  new  company  for 
each  share  they  then  held,  and  the  Martin 
stockholders  1.3  shares  of  the  new  for  each 
share  they  held. 

In  the  readjustment  the  Interests  of  found- 
er Hermann,  who  became  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Martin  Marietta,  were  attended  to. 
Under  the  terms  of  the  consolidation  the 
American-Marietta  class  B  common,  all  of 
it  in  the  Hermann  family's  possession  or  un- 
der his  control,  was  wiped  out.  For  it  he 
took  380.000  shares  of  4V2  percent  •lOO  par 
value  cumulative  preferred  stock  in  the  new 
company,  all  of  which  stock,  like  the  other, 
is  directly  or  indirectly  in  his  possession. 
The  transaction  cost  the  Hermann  Interests 
about  ^4  million  in  the  book  value  of  their 
former  holdings,  but  this  was  hardly  a 
penalty,  considering  that  their  stock  had 
been  tightly  locked  in  before.  By  agreement 
the  company  must  set  aside  each  year  •1.160,- 
000  as  a  sinking  fund  to  be  applied  to  the 
retirement  of  the  preferred  and,  after  Octo- 
ber 1964.  the  company  has  the  option,  at  a 
premium  of  5  percent,  of  redeeming  the 
entire  issue,  which  is  to  say  of  liquidating 
the  Hermann  holdings. 

Along  with  most  of  the  founder's  fortune, 
these  shares  are  lodged  in  a  family  founda- 
tion, and  the  golden  product  of  all  the  hard 
work  and  travel  that  began  In  CalUcoon  half 
a  century  ago  has  begun  to  flow  to  charities, 
schools,  universities,  and  churches.  Al- 
though Hermann  continues  on  as  board 
chairman,  he  is  content  to  leave  the  active 
management  to  Bunker.  Being  a  rlsktaket 
of  a  later  school.  Bunker,  natiu-ally  enough, 
assesses  the  transaction  in  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent idiom.  "Our  problem  at  Martin,"  he 
says,   'was   to   diversify  with   all  deliberat* 
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speed  into  a  situation  where  we  could  par- 
ticipate in  the  general  growth  of  the  econ- 
omy. When  the  American-Marietta  offer 
came  along,  we  grasped  it.  Maybe  we  were 
like  the  girl  in  the  story  who  picked  up  the 
telephone  and  when  a  voice  asked.  'Mandy, 
dear,  will  you  marry  me?"  she  said  right  away, 
"Of  course  I  will.    Who's  askin'?'  " 

THX     roUCTALX    OOK8     MODXBN 

As  Bunker  delved  into  the  dusty  crannies 
of  the  American -Marietta  establishment,  he 
was  both  fascinated  and  troubled  by  what 
had  come  to  his  hand.  American-Marietta, 
he  discovered,  was  not  so  much  an  industrial 
empire  as  it  was  a  loose,  congenial  con- 
federacy of  quite  Independent  and  intensely 
local  enterprises  that  individually  came 
under  Hermann's  cognizance  in  Chicago  only 
when  the  sales  or  profits  or  one  or  another 
fell  short  of  some  agreed  level.  Dm-ing  the 
2  years  he  has  been  chief  executive  of  the 
consolidated  enterprises.  Bunker  has  been 
primarily  occupied  with  lopping  off  the 
Marietta  deadwood,  centralizing  the  manage- 
ment over  what  stirvlves  of  Hermann's  con- 
genial confederacy,  and  simply  getting  things 
turned  around  so  as  to  face  them  in  the  di- 
rection he  desires.  Among  the  new  talent 
he  Imported  into  his  headquarters  on  Park 
Avenue,  the  most  influential  is  the  com- 
pany's top  financial  man,  Joseph  E.  Muckley, 
63,  a  former  Seattle  banker.  Muckley,  and 
Martin's  long-time  lawyer  In  Baltimore, 
Clarence  Miles,  who  is  also  a  director,  serve 
Bxmker  as  his  right  and  left  bowers.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  as  to  who  makes  the 
decisions.  Bunker  does.  "Real  manage- 
ment," he  says,  "must  begin  with  a  chief  ex- 
ecutive, good  or  bad,  who  is  willing  to  take 
the  rap  for  his  acts." 

In  addition  to  tightening  up  the  man- 
agerial contacts,  Bunker  performed  a  num- 
ber of  summary,  even  heroic,  amputations. 
The  paint  business,  from  which  Hermann's 
empire  evolved,  has  been  shed  completely — 
sold  in  July  to  a  Socony  Mobil  subsidiary 
reportedly  for  ^25  or  $30  million.  Gone, 
too,  is  the  conglomeration  of  small  ad- 
heslves and  resin  plants,  mostly  on  the  west 
coast,  that  were  supplying  the  plywood  com- 
panies there.  What  with  one  thing  or  an- 
other, Bxmker  has  voluntarily  sold  off  for 
about  976  million,  a  sum  slightly  above  book 
value,  about  20  percent  of  American- 
Marietta's  assets  in  less  than  2  years.  All 
together,  these  properties  generated  sales  of 
$126  million  in  1962,  but  while  they  con- 
stituted 14  percent  of  Martin  Marietta's 
corporate  assets,  they  contributed  less  than 
9  percent  to  its  profits. 

TTNDXB   TBS   GUN 

Elsewhere,  Bunker  has  been  fitfully  occu- 
pied with  the  chore  of  shedding  the  opera- 
tions that  incurred  the  censiu-e  of  the  Fed- 
eral Trade  Commission.  Here,  of  course,  he 
Is  retreating  under  a  gun  that  first  was 
pointed  at  Hermann.  Martin  Marietta  is 
obliged  to  get  rid  of  all  Its  concrete-pipe 
business,  save  for  seven  small  plants  that 
Hermann  himself  had  built.  This  will  leave 
the  company  but  30  percent  of  its  former 
market  in  these  products.  It  is  further 
obliged  to  dispose  of  some  aggregates  plants 
and  quarries,  and  two  lime  plants.  All  to- 
gether, the  properties  so  affected  represent 
an  investment  of  $48  million,  equal  to  8  per- 
cent of  Martin  Marietta's  total  assets.  At 
this  writing,  only  a  few  of  these  properties 
have  been  sold,  for  sums  totaling  about 
•5,500,000.  For  the  remainder,  which 
Bunker  must  divest  by  March  1966,  he  ex- 
pects to  receive  at  least  book  value,  and  this 
should  add  about  ^48  million  to  the  supply 
of  free  funds. 

When  all  this  Is  finished,  the  Marietta  side 
of  the  business  will  have  shrunk  down  to  two 
main  fields  of  operations — construction  ma- 
terials (principally  cement,  lime,  and  aggre- 
gates) and  four  specialty  companies,  only 
one  of  which  is  related  to  the  construction 
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business.  Cement  figures  heavily  In  Bunker's 
calculations  for  the  fut\u-e,  and  lime  and 
aggregates  go  along  with  It. 

He  has  brought  on  stream — In  Atlanta  and 
Tulsa — two  cement  plants  that  Hermann  had 
started,  and  he  also  purchased  for  ^6  million 
a  going  plant  at  Bay  City,  Mich.,  with  the 
objective  of  forcing  his  way  into  the  Great 
Lakes  market.  These  additions  have  raised 
Martin  Marietta's  cement  capacity  to  24,800,- 
000  barrels,  sufficient  to  place  it  along  the 
top  10  producers.  Bunker  has  also  built  a 
number  of  distribution  terminals  and  is  con- 
templating a  strong  move  into  the  ready-mix 
concrete  field  In  order  both  to  expand  and 
guard  his  outlets. 

THE  PHOBLZM  WTTHIN  BUNKEE'S  QUAKDAXT 

The  outcome  of  these  various  shifts,  ex- 
pansions, and  dlvestltvu-es  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  a  more  shipshape  corporate  structure 
and,  on  the  other,  the  quandary  engendered 
by  the  cash  accumulation,  which  Blinker 
cheerfully  confesses  imposes  upon  him  an 
absolute  necessity  to  stage  in  all  good  time 
some  kind  of  major  event.  The  divestitures 
are  themselves  a  prlnclf>al  source  of  another 
and  even  more  embarrassing  problem  for 
him — how  to  recover  the  nearly  •lO  million 
In  earnings  that  have  been  lost  betwen  this 
year  and  last.  For  a  substantial  part  of  this 
reduction  in  earnings  is  attributable  to  the 
loss  of  Income  from  the  eliminated  proper- 
ties. Until  the  capital  obtained  from  sale 
of  properties  is  effectively  at  work — instead 
of  drawing  necu-ly  3.5  percent  or  so  in  interest 
at  the  bank — Bunker's  stockholders  are  go- 
ing to  wonder  Just  how  the  merger  has  im- 
proved their  lot. 

Their  cxirioslty  is  sharpened  by  the  fact 
that  Martin  Marietta's  proflts  have  been 
pulled  down  for  other  reasons.  As  previously 
pointed  out,  the  cement  and  aerospace  busi- 
nesses, the  two  principal  proflt  producers, 
have  both  declined.  With  Federal  billings 
this  year  calculated  to  drop  to  about  ^700 
million,  sales  and  earnings  from  the  military 
and  space  business  are  off  approximately  13 
percent.  Proflts  from  cement,  lime,  and  con- 
crete products,  because  of  higher  costs  and 
the  price  cutting  Induced  In  the  cement  bus- 
iness by  overcapacity,  will  be  sharply  down. 
On  the  flgures.  Bunker  walked  off  one  pla- 
teau onto  another. 

For  the  stockholders  these  conditions  are 
reflected  in  a  substantial  drop  in  per-share 
operating  earnings  to  an  estimated  •1.66  a 
share  for  1963,  compared  to  ^1.91  In  1961. 
Martin  Marietta  common,  which  sold  at  close 
to  ^28  when  the  new  stock  came  on  the 
market  in  October  1961,  was  down  %9  Just 
2  years  later.  In  terms  of  the  stock-con- 
version ratio  arranged  between  the  two  com- 
panies, the  American-Marietta  stockholder 
has  taken,  since  the  eve  of  the  merger,  a  loss 
of  about  46  percent  in  the  market  value  of 
his  equity  and  the  Martin  stockholder  one 
of  about  37  percent.  In  terms  of  dividends, 
again  related  to  the  conversion  rate,  with 
the  company  paying  •!  a  share,  the  Ameri- 
can-Marietta stockholder  Is  no  worse  off  than 
he  was  when  on  his  own,  and  the  former 
Martin  stockholder  is  somewhat  better  off  in 
1963,  since  he  Is  being  paid  at  the  rate  of 
•1.30  a  share,  compared  to  the  86  cents  he 
got  before.  And  there  is,  of  course,  for  both 
groups  that  remarkable  cash  generation — 
•3.49  per  share  the  first  year,  •3.62  last  year, 
and  an  estimated  •3.26  this  year. 

All  of  which  brings  us  back  to  Biuiker's 
central  problem.  Where  will  he  put  the 
money?  It  was  in  pursuit  of  an  answer  to 
this  question  that  he  approached  Sperry 
Rand.  "My  interest  in  Sperry  Rand,"  Bimk- 
er  says,  "was  engaged  by  the  fact  that  its 
situation  was  not  unlike  that  of  Martin  Mari- 
etta— it  with  nearly  half  its  sales  in  the  de- 
fense and  space  areas,  we  with  better  than 
two-thirds  of  ours  there,  and  both  of  us 
deeply  mixed  up  in  unrelated  commercial 
businesses."  With  the  knowledge  of  Presi- 
dent Vlckers,  he  accumulated  about  3  per- 


cent of  Sperry  Rand's  stock  and  went  on  the 
bocuxl  last  spring.  'As  a  party  of  interest," 
he  says,  "I  could  ask  questions." 

During  Bunker's  several  conversations  with 
Vlckers,  merger  was  never  openly  mentioned. 
But  it  was  in  Bunker's  mind,  if  not  zestfully. 
Much  more  to  his  preference  would  have 
been  some  sort  of  highly  selective.  Joint  op- 
eration. Sperry  Rand's  expertise  in  certain 
military  components  would  enlarge  Martin 
Marietta's  competence  as  a  systems  manager. 
Bunker  fiu-thermore  hungers  for  a  position 
in  the  data-processing  field,  and  Sperry 
Rand's  Unlvac  would  give  him  that,  were 
Vlckers  of  a  mind  either  to  sell  that  division 
outright  or  to  detach  it  and  invite  Martin 
Marietta  in  as  a  partner.  All  that  idle  cash 
under  Bunker's  mattress  could,  in  the  latter 
circumstance,  provide  the  working  capital 
needed  for  flnancing  those  costly  machines 
on  lend-lease. 

WATriNG  FOR  THE  KIGHT  COMPAKT 

That  opening  having  vanished.  Bunker  U 
left  for  the  time  being  with  no  place  to  go. 
He  professes  to  be  sanguine.  "Remember," 
he  says,  "the  quandary  is  one  with  which 
we  deliberately  confronted  ourselves.  When 
we  decided  to  sell  off  the  Marietta  opera- 
tions, we  had  the  choice  of  holding  off  until 
we  had  selected  some  other  more  promising 
investment.  Instead  of  cutting  off  the  dog's 
tail  in  thin  slices,  we  elected  to  do  the  Job 
in  one  stroke."  Bunker  also  knows  the  kind 
of  rifle  to  which  he  would  like  to  flt  his  ex- 
plosive charge  of  cash.  "The  proposition 
that  would  make  most  sense  to  us,"  he  ob- 
serves, "is  one  that  would  take  us  either  into 
another  business  having,  like  the  Martin  Co., 
a  high  technological  content  or  cloeely  re- 
lated to  the  growth  of  the  country." 

A  number  of  easy,  cautious  alternatives 
are,  of  course,  available  to  him.  He  could, 
for  example,  Udy  up  Martin  Marietta's  finan- 
cial structure  by  redeeming  all  the  Hermann 
preferred,  or  by  buying  in  some  of  the  com- 
pany's shares,  thereby  enhancing  the  earn- 
ings OS  the  common.  As  he  answered  one 
of  his  stockholders  in  the  spring,  the  lat- 
ter course  would  be  a  form  of  cannibalism. 
He  could  cut  the  melon  by  increasing  the 
•1  dividend  on  the  conunon,  which  last  year 
represented  a  payout  of  less  than  64  percent 
of  operating  profits.  This  solution  does  not 
Interest  him  either. 

Bunker,  in  a  word,  still  is  stumped.  The 
pressure  on  him  is  all  the  more  intense  for 
the  reasons  that  many  companies  are  like- 
wise accumulating  large  amounts  of  surplus 
cash;  that  many  sizable  mergers  and  acquisi- 
tions have  taken  place  or  are  in  negotiation; 
and  that  in  the  present  climate  the  asking 
price  being  demanded  by  candidates  for 
merger  or  purchase  are  becoming  lees  at- 
tractive in  relation  to  their  present  or  poten- 
tial earnings.  Should  an  opportunity  for  a 
great  leap  forward  be  denied  him.  Bunker 
Is  not  foreclosed  from  being  absorbed  by  a 
larger  company.  Being  a  pragmatist,  he 
would  probably  not  be  averse,  so  long  as 
his  stockholders  benefited,  to  having  Martin 
Marietta  linked  as  a  Junior  partner  to  some 
larger  corporation,  possibly  even  one  of  the 
big  motor  companies,  which  lacks  a  com- 
manding position  in  the  defmse  technologies 
and  which  oould  use  the  cash  in  Its  own  busi- 
ness. In  the  meantime,  all  is  suspense.  It 
is  an  interesting  situation. 


THE    AMA— HANDMAIDEN    TO    THE 
TOBACCO  INDUSTIIY? 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President, 
future  historians  may  look  upon  many  of 
our  most  cherished  Institutions  as  quaint 
and  quizzical,  and  one  of  these  may  be 
the  American  Medical  Association. 

The  latest  AMA  exercise  in  errant  be- 
havior took  place  just  yesterday  In  my 
own  city  of  Portland,  at  present  host  to 
the  AMA  house  of  delegates  convention. 
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Yesterday  momlngr.  the  delegates  re- 
ceived a  monumental  report  from  Dr.  E. 
Cuyler  Hammond,  director  of  research 
for  the  American  Cancer  Society,  The 
report,  a  summary  of  which  I  shall  in- 
clude at  the  close  of  my  remarks,  was 
designed  to  test  criticisms  of  earlier  sta- 
tistical researches  which  had  been  inter- 
preted as  demonstrating  a  causal  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  disease. 
In  the  words  of  Dr.  Hammond,  the  "re- 
sults fully  confirm  findings  in  previous 
studies." 

The  unequivocal  nature  of  the  report 
left  the  AMA  two  rational  courses  of 
action:  First,  the  delegates  could  accord 
official  sanction  to  the  Cancer  Society's 
findings.  The  AMA,  virtually  alone 
among  major  medical  groups,  has  failed 
to  take  an  official  position  on  the  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  health, 
though  critics  such  as  Dr.  L  S.  Ravdin, 
former  president  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society,  have  long  accused  the  AMA  of 
"pusayfooting"  in  its  approach  to  smok- 
ing and  health. 

As  a  second  alternative,  the  delegates 
might  reasonably  have  determined  to 
abide  by  the  March  12,  1963,  statement 
of  Dr.  Blasingame.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  AMA,  that  the  AMA  would 
wait  upon  the  pending  report  of  the 
Surgeon  General's  Advisory  Committee 
on  Smoking  and  Health  and  would, 
"after  a  study  of  the  report,  make 
a  statement  based  on  a  critical  evalua- 
tion of  the  data."  At  that  time,  the  AMA 
announced  the  abandonment  of  a 
planned  AMA  Council  cm  Drugs  study  of 
the  relationship  between  tobacco  and 
health.  Dr.  Blasingame  explained  that 
"since  Surgeon  General  Luther  Terry  has 
appointed  a  committee  of  outstanding 
scientists  to  conduct  such  a  study,  the 
AMAs  council  felt  that  there  should  not 
be  a  duplication  of  effort." 

The  medical  world  Is  expectantly 
awaiting  the  Surgeon  General's  report, 
scheduled  for  publication  within  the  next 
month.  I  may  add  that  the  nonmedical 
world  is  also  curious. 

Which  course  did  the  delegates  select? 
Neither.  Without  acknowledging  the 
Cancer  Society  report  or  the  pending 
Surgeon  General's  report,  the  delegates 
adopted  a  "long  range,  comprehensive 
program  of  research  on  tobacco  and 
health"  proposed  by  the  AMA  board  of 
tnistees.  Why?  "because  so  many  gaps 
exist  In  knowledge  about  the  relation- 
ship of  smoking  to  health." 

No  one  questions  the  need  for  further 
researeh  in  exploring  the  precise  mech- 
anism by  which  smoking  causes  and  ag- 
gravates disease.  And  the  initiation  of 
a  program  of  research  by  the  AMA,  how- 
ever belated,  is  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
research  program. 

But  these  truisms  shoxild  not  obscure 
the  undeniable  Import  of  the  board's 
statement  and  the  delegates'  action: 
That  not  enough  is  known  of  the  rela- 
tionship between  smoking  and  disease  to 
Justify  remedial  action  now. 

Thus,  the  Iward  of  trustee's  statement 
never  acknowledges  the  extraordinary 
body  of  evidence  incriminating  smoking, 
and  in  so  doing  magnifies  the  "gaps." 

The  closest  that  the  boaxd  comes  to 
recognizing  the  established  relationship 


between  smoking  and  death  Is  the  fol- 
lowing pallid  sentence: 

A  maw  of  Btatlfltical  information  has  been 
developed  Indicating  certain  relationship* 
between  smoking  and  disease  whlcli  cannot 
be  ignored,  even  though  the  significance  of 
them  in  terms  of  cause  and  effect  Is  still 
being  debated. 

This  kind  of  equivocal  statement  vir- 
tually Ignores  the  harsh  and  dramatic 
conclusions  of  the  Hammond -Cancer 
Society  report. 

Mr.  President,  this  has  been  a  long 
established  excuse  of  the  tobacco  indus- 
try, and  now  of  the  AMA.  for  not  further 
exploring  the  relationship  between  smok- 
ing and  health.  They  say.  "We  do  not 
know  what  causes  cancer."  I  may  say. 
Mr.  President,  that  we  treat  the  common 
cold  without  knowing  its  cause. 

The  board  expressed  the  need  "to  go 
beyond  statlotical  evidence,  to  search  for 
answers  not  now  available  to  such  ques- 
tions as  which  diseases  in  man  may  be 
caused  or  induced  by  the  use  of  tobacco." 
Beyond  statistics  to  what?  Occult  in- 
spiration? 

This  is  what  the  Hammond  report  had 
to  say  on  that  score: 

It  has  sometimes  been  suggested  that  the 
association  between  cigarette  smoking  and 
death  rates  might  conceivably  result  merely 
from  an  Incidental  association  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  some  other  factor(s) 
which  has  a  great  Influence  on  death  rates. 

This  Is  extremely  unlikely  In  light  of:  (1) 
The  quantitative  relationship  between  death 
rates  and  the  degree  of  exposure  to  cigarette 
smoke,  (2)  the  finding  that  among  ex-clga- 
rette  smokers  death  rates  diminish  with 
length  of  time  since  last  smoking.  (3)  the 
known  biological  effects  of  some  of  the  com- 
ponents of  cigarette  smoke,  and  (4)  patho- 
logic evidence  of  the  effects  of  cigarette 
smoking  upon  bronchial  epltheUum  and  the 
tissues  of  the  lung  parenchyma. 

Neverthele£s,  we  decided  to  investigate  the 
matter  by  studying  the  death  rates  of  ciga- 
rette smokers  and  nonsmokers  who  were 
alike  in  respect  to  many  characteristics  other 
than  their  smoking  habits. 

The  results:  Twice  as  many  deaths 
among  the  smokers  of  20  or  more  ciga- 
rettes a  day  as  among  like  subjects 
who  had  never  smoked  regularly. 

The  board  acknowledges  the  "extraor- 
dinary social,  legislative,  and  economic 
imphcations "  of  the  evidence  and  gra- 
tuitously suggests  that  "prohibition" 
would  be  "unrealistic,  even  if  causal  re- 
lationships were  irrefutably  established." 

Yet  no  responsible  medical  or  public 
official  is  recommending  prohibition. 

What  is  being  recommended  is  a  mod- 
erate and  rational  program  designed  to 
meet  the  severe  medical  evidence  against 
smoking,  within  the  democratic  frame- 
work. The  board  jumps  from  the  ac- 
knowledgment that  "prohibition  is  un- 
realistic '  to  conclude  that:  "Because  of 
these  social,  legislative,  and  economic 
aspects  of  the  problem  and  because  so 
many  gaps  exist  in  the  knowledge  of  the 
relationship  of  smoking  to  health.  It  Is 
the  belief  of  the  board  that  an  Intensive, 
long-range  research  program,  such  as  is 
proposed,  is  imperative." 

In  other  words,  because  prohibition  is 
unrealistic,  all  that  this  Nation  can  do, 
to  respond  to  the  evidence  that  smokers 
are  dying  at  twice  the  rate  of  nonsmok- 
ers, is  to  engage  in  long-range  research. 


Is  It  not  a  little  late  for  the  AMA  to 

tell  us  to  start  at  the  beginning?  Of 
course,  we  need  additional  researeh ;  but 
what  we  need  more,  and  now.  Is  unequiv- 
ocal warning  to  every  American  that 
smoking,  by  whatever  mechanism,  is  a 
serious  threat  to  health. 

The  board's  statement  appears  almost 
deliberately  designed  to  discredit  the 
pending  Surgeon  General's  report.  The 
board  said : 

It  ts  logical  that  the  American  Medical 
Association,  as  a  national  organisation  with 
historic  concern  for  all  matters  affecting 
public  health,  should  be  the  organization 
to  sponsor  such  a  research  project.  •  •  •  In 
fact  •   •   •   the  AMA-ERF— 

The  Educational  Research  Founda- 
tion— 

U  m  a  unique  position  in  this  respect  be- 
caiise  of  the  professional  stature  of  the  AMA 
which  would  Insure  public  confidence  In 
such  a  tobacco  research  project. 

Since  the  AMA  feels  that  it  should  be 
"the"  organization,  and  that  it  occupies 
a  "unique  position"  of  respect.  I  take  it 
that  the  Public  Health  Service  Is  there- 
fore an  inappropriate  agency  to  evaluate 
the  evidence  against  smoking.  This  is, 
of  course,  sheer  nonsense. 

Moreover,  the  board  self-rlghteously 
announces  that — 

A  director  for  this  project  wUl  be  procured 
whose  experience,  qualifications  and  Integrity 
will  insure  that  such  a  research  project  wUl 
be  conducted,  exhaustively  and  with  com- 
plete objectivity. 

Are  we  to  conclude,  therefore,  that 
the  scientists  selected  by  the  Surgeon 
General  somehow  lack  these  qualities? 

The  AMA  had  previously  recognized 
the  desirability  of  an  AMA  official  posi- 
tion on  smoking  and  health.  Yet,  yes- 
terday's action  seems  also  to  have  aban- 
doned that  objective.  Nowhere  does  the 
board's  statement  contemplate  a  time 
limit  for  an  authoritative  conclusion  by 
the  AMA  that  "cigarette  smoking  is 
harmful." 

Mr.  President.  I  do  not  know  why  the 
AMA  has  taken  this  action  in  this  way, 
at  this  time.  But  I  do  know  that  this 
action  could  not  have  been  better  de- 
signed to  achieve  the  objectives  of  the 
American  tobacco  industry.  So  long  as 
the  Industry  succeeds  in  convincing  the 
American  public  that  the  verdict  on 
smoking  Is  not  In.  that  great  "gaps"  of 
knowledge  remain,  that  the  evidence  is 
stUl  subject  to  "debate,"  the  vast  major- 
ity of  habitual  smokers  will  be  able  to 
rationalize  their  habit,  comforting  them- 
selves with  the  beUef  that  the  case 
against  the  cigarette  remains  "un- 
proved." 

The  New  York  "nmes  turned  to  the 
Tobacco  Institute  this  morning  for  It< 
reaction  to  Dr.  Hammond's  findings. 
The  answer  was  neatly  at  hand.  George 
V.  Allen,  president  of  the  Tobacco  In- 
dustry Institute  said: 

It  la  Interesting  to  note  that  following  Dr. 
Hammond's  report,  the  AMA  today  approved 
a  program  for  the  AMA's  Education  and  Re- 
search Foundation  to  undertake  an  exten- 
sive, long-range  research  program  on  smok- 
ing and  health  •  •  •  designed  to  probe 
beyond  the  statistical  evidence. 

We  welcome  any  program  for  fiirther  sci- 
entific research  In  these  Important  health 
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fields,  where  so  many  questions  remain  un- 
resolved. 

Mr.  President,  the  line  from  Mr.  Allen 
that  particularly  Intrigues  me  is  the  one 
In  which  he  questions  the  value  of  statis- 
tical evidence.  Yet  I  find  that  the  very 
organization  which  is  going  "to  probe 
beyond  the  statistical  evidence"— the 
American  Medical  Association— fre- 
quently uses  statistics  to  show  that  there 
is  no  need  for  the  administration's  plan 
to  provide  health  care  for  elderly  peo- 
ple. Only  last  week  there  was  published 
in  the  Portland  Oregonian,  as  the  result 
of  the  AMA  meeting  there,  an  article 
stating  that  the  president  of  the  AMA 
said  there  is  now  Increasing  evidence  of 
less  need  for  hospital  care  for  the  el- 
derly. So  he  was  quoting  statistics.  He 
also  often  quotes  statistics  to  show  that 
the  Kerr-Mills  bill  is  the  answer  to  the 
health  problems  for  the  elderly. 

Mr.  President,  statistics  are  very  handy 
when  one  wishes  to  use  them ;  but  If  one 
does  not  wish  to  use  them,  there  seems 
to  be  an  inclination  to  state  that  they 
are  Ineffective  or  inconclusive. 

And  Dr.  C.  C.  Little,  chairman  of  the 
Tobacco  Industry  Research  Committee 
chimed  In: 

We  are  gratified  by  the  reports  of  the 
AMA's  reoognltlon  of  the  need  for  additional 
research  oq  smoking  and  health. 

Mr.  President,  in  4  weeks  or  so,  when 
the  Surgeon  General's  committee  an- 
nounces its  conclusions,  what  will  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Tobacco  Institute  be? 

"Yes.  but  the  AMA,  which  speaks  for 

the  Nation's  doctors ",  and  once  again 

as  It  has  for  the  last  15  years,  the  tobacco 
Industry  will  possess  a  weapon,  however 
shoddy,  to  stave  off  a  meaningful  public 
health  response  to  the  evidence  against 
smoking.  j  | 

Mr.  President,  In  addition  to  the  state- 
ments contained  in  Eh-.  Hammond's  Can- 
cer Society  study,  one  of  the  outstanding 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, Representative  Morris  Udau.,  has 
just  issued  a  most  interesting  news  report 
to  his  constituents.  In  which  he  refers 
to  the  reaction  ot  the  tobacco  indtistry 
to  any  reports  showing  the  hazards  of 
smoking.  I  think  his  analogy  and  de- 
scription most  apt  to  this  time.  Very 
often  the  tobacco  Industry's  research 
committee  says,  "The  facts  are  not  all 
In."  Representative  Udall  replies  as 
follows : 

The  committee's  main  theme  is:  "but  the 
facU  arent  all  In."  In  th«  world  of  science 
the  facts  are  never  aU  In;  Galileo  or  Newton 
or  Einstein  may  ultimately  be  proved  wrong 
on  some  theory  as  new  facts  turn  up.  How- 
ever, we  built  modern  sotence  on  the  dis- 
coveries of  Galileo  and  Newton,  and  we  built 
an  atomic  bomb  with  Einstein's  theories. 
Surely  the  caiual  relationship  between  smok- 
ing and  limg  c&ncer  (ot  heart  disease)  re- 
quires no  greater  order  of  proof.  In  truth, 
nearly  all  medical  scientists  agree  that  the 
case  has  been  made. 

An  eminent  scientist  from  the  private 
research  institution,  the  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing  Institute,  Ulked  with  me  at  some 
length  upon  this  subject,  and  said  that 
regardless  of  all  the  studies  and  research 
and  animal  tests,  we  finally  come  back 
to  the  showing  that  there  is  very  little 
lung  cancer  among  nonsmokers. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  vari- 
ous articles  concerning  Dr.  Hammond's 
study,  as  published  In  the  New  York 
Times  and  the  New  York  Herald  Trib- 
une, together  with  correspondence  which 
I  have  had  with  the  American  Medical 
Association  during  the  past  2  years  on 
the  subject  of  smoking,  a  statement  by 
the  executive  vice  president  of  the  AMA 
on  March  12,  1963,  and  yesterdays 
"news  release"  from  the  AMA. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
and  letters  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Recobd.  as  follows: 
(Prom   the   New   York  Times.  Dec.  5.   19S3I 
Canckk  Societt  Repoht  ArriRMs  HrcTrrn 
Death   Rate   roa    Smokers 
(By  Harold  M.  Schmeck.  Jr.) 
A   new   maas   of   statistical  data   Unking 
cigarette  consumption  with  death  rate  was 
r^xtrted  yesterday. 

The  rejKjrt  was  described  by  its  author.  Dr. 
K.  Cuyier  Hammond,  as  the  first  real  aiutlysls 
of  information  gathered  by  the  American 
Cancer  Society  In  a  huge  health  study  that 
began  October  1,  1959. 

Dr.  Hammond's  report  analyzed  the  records 
of  423,094  men  over  40.  The  analysis  repre- 
sents only  one  phase  of  the  study,  which  Is 
probably  the  largest  and  most  extensive  of  Its 
kind  ever  attempted. 

The  entire  study  is  designed  to  seek  mean- 
ingful statistical  relationships  between 
health  and  lUness  and  various  factors  of  en- 
vironment, personal  habits,  and  heredity. 

Altogether,  some  1.078.894  men  and  women 
have  been  enrolled  In  the  prospective  study. 
A  key  feature  of  the  analysis  presented 
3re8terday.  at  a  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  was  data  showing  that 
men  who  smoked  20  cigarettes  or  more  a  day 
had  higher  death  rates  than  nonsmokers  who 
were  matched  with  the  smokers  with  respect 
to  many  other  personal  characteristics. 

The  disparity  In  death  rates  held  for  aU  &ge 
groups  and  an  causes  of  death  studied,  ac- 
cording to  the  report. 

This  kind  of  evidence  was  gathered  to  test 
the  possibility,  suggested  by  critics  of  previ- 
ous statistical  studies,  that  the  smokers  and 
nonsmokers  differed  from  each  other  In 
fundamental  ways  other  than  smoking  and 
that  it  was  these  other  fundamental  differ- 
ences that  accounted  for  the  disparity  in 
death  rates. 

The  Tobacco  Industry  Research  Commit- 
tee, which  ^xinsors  research  on  MmrtUng  and 
health,  decUned  to  comment  on  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's report  ezoept  to  say  that  it  expected 
to  study  the  report  In  detalL 

"It  Lb  an  analysis  of  a  large  body  of  com- 
plex statistical  data  which  certainly  deserves 
and  requires  serioiis  scientific  review,"  the 
committee  said. 

George  V.  Allen,  president  of  the  Tobacco 
Industry  Institute,  said:  "It  is  interesting 
to  iwte  that  foUowlng  Dr.  Hammond's  re- 
port, the  AMA  today  approved  a  program  for 
the  AMA's  education  and  research  fotmda- 
tlon  to  undertake  an  extensive,  long-range 
research  program  on  smoking  and  health 
•  •  •  designed  to  probe  beyond  the  statistical 
evidence." 

"We  welcome  any  program  for  further 
scientific  research  in  these  Important  health 
fields,  where  so  many  questions  remain  un- 
resolved," Mr.  Allen  said. 

Dr.  Hammond,  who  Is  director  of  statisti- 
cal research  for  the  American  Cancer  So- 
ciety, presented  his  report  yesterday  in 
Portland,  Oreg.,  to  the  17th  annual  clinical 
meeting  of  the  medical  associatkiti.  Ooptaa 
of  the  report  had  been  dUtrlbuted  earlier 
to  news  media. 

Dr.  Hammond's  report  said  that  the  new 
analysis  confirmed  the  several  earlier  studies 


that  had  shown  statlstlwd  relation  to  those 
who  had  started  to  smoke  earlier  In  life. 

The  new  analysis.  Dr.  Hammond  said,  also 
covers  "a  great  many  factors  which  were  pre- 
viously not  covered  or  only  partially  cov- 
ered." 

Death  rates  were  found  to  be  far  higher 
among  men  who  smoked  cigarettes  heavily 
than  In  men  who  did  not  smoke.  Death 
rates  were  fotmd  to  Increase  with  the  nimi- 
ber  of  cigarettes  smoked  each  day  and  with 
the  degree  of  smoke  inhalation.  Death  rates 
were  also  found  to  be  higher  for  men  who 
had  started  to  smoke  earlier  in  life. 

There  have  been  at  least  six  major  pre- 
vlovis  statistical  studies  on  smoking  and 
health  during  the  last  decade.  These  have 
convinced  many  specialists  and  several  major 
organizations  that  excessive  cigarette  smok- 
ing constitutes  an  Important  health  hazard. 

A  few  scientists  of  excellent  scientific  rep- 
utation have  always  disputed  that  this  prop- 
osition has  been  proved  by  the  statistics. 
They  have  pointed  out  that  an  association 
between  two  events  does  not  necessarily  Im- 
ply a  cause-and-effect  relation  between 
them. 

The  critics  have  also  suggested  that  dif- 
ferences between  smokers  and  nonamokers 
far  more  basic  than  the  smoking  habtt  Itself 
may  be  responsible  for  the  statistical  correla- 
tions that  have  been  observed. 

CAUSES  or  DBATH  IN  SrXJDT 

Following  is  a  table  comparing  deaths,  by 
causes,  among  36,976  men  who  never  smoked 
regularly  and  36,976  men  who  were  ■»w^irt«g 
20  or  more  cigarettes  a  day  at  the  time  of 
enroUnaent  In  the  study: 


rnderlytng  caose  of  death 


Cancer  (total) 


Buccal;  pharynx 

Larynx 

KsophsKiis 

BUSder 

Pancreas 

Liver  and  bDlary  passages. 

Stomach 

Colon;  rectum 

Other  mdfled  sitaa. 

Site  unknown_ 


KamfaerafdesUis 


Nevtr 
■nsBtod 
Wfuhrly 


Heart  and  circulatory  (total). 

Coronary 

Other  heart 

Aortic  aueuitsiii ....„ 

CtKbnt  vMeolar 

OUier  drculatory 

Other  diseases 


Oastric  ulcer __. 

Cirrhosis  of  liver 

Other  spactted  dlMsaaa.  _ 
lU-deflned  diseases 

Accidents;  violence;  soicides... 

Total  death  eertUcates.. 
No  death  ccrtlflcatea 

Orand  total 


12 
1 

9 
0 
1 
6 
1 
0 

ao 

43 
3 


CI|Biillee, 
aoarnn 
a  day 


7M 


401 


30 

8 

44 

IS 


73 


1 
8 

» 

N 

1 


68 

608 
34 


063 


U» 
3 

3 
• 
t 

U 
7 

19 

as 

M 

U 


884 


M 

84 

28 


127 


U 
5 

17 


66 

n 


I,  ass 


In  a  telephone  Interview  before  his  talk. 
Dr.  Hammond  said  the  new  study  had  sought 
to  answer  these  criticisms. 

"It  has  sometimes  been  suggested."  the 
report  said,  "that  the  association  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  death  rates  might 
conceivably  result  merely  from  an  Incidental 
association  t>etwera  cigarette  smoking  and 
some  other  faetor(s)  which  has  a  great  in- 
fluence on  death  rates."  The  report  went 
on: 

"This  is  extremely  unlikely  in  light  of: 
(1)    the  quantitative  relationship   between 
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death  rmt«a  and  the  degree  of  expoeiire  to 
cigarette  nnoke:  (2)  the  finding  that  among 
ez-clgarette  smokers  death  rates  diminish 
with  length  of  time  since  last  smoking;  (t) 
the  known  biological  effects  of  some  of  the 
com{>onents  of  cigarette  smoke,  and  (4) 
pathologic  evidence  of  the  effects  of  cig- 
arette smoking  upon  bronchial  eplthelliun 
and  the  tissues  of  the  lung  parenchyma. 

"Nevertheless,  we  decided  to  Investigate 
the  matter  by  studying  the  death  rates  of 
cigarette  smokers  and  nonsmokers  who  were 
alike  In  respect  to  many  characteristics  other 
than  their  smoking  habits." 

(Bronchial  epithelium  is  the  tissue  lining 
the  Insldes  of  the  air  passages  leading  to  the 
lungs'  air  sacs.  Parenchyma  refers  to  the 
air  sacs  themselves.) 


36,975    PAIBS 

From  the  422.094  men  In  the  population 
under  study.  Dr.  Hammond  and  his  col- 
leagues culled  36,976  smokers  who  could  be 
rematched  on  many  points  of  history  habit 
and  health  with  36,976  nonsmokers. 

The  Information  on  these  men  came  from 
answers  they  had  supplied  to  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires since  the  study  began.  In  the 
caaes  of  thoee  who  had  died  this  was  sup- 
plemented by  information  from  the  death 
certificates  and  from  the  attending  doctors. 
The  a  men  in  each  pair  had  to  match 
in  each  of  16  respects.     These  were: 

Race;  height;  nativity  (naUve  or  foreign 
bom);  residence  (rural  or  urban);  urban 
occupaUonal  exposure  or  lack  of  exposure  to 
dusts,  fumes,  vapws,  chemicals,  radioactivity 
and  the  like;  reUglon;  education;  maritel 
status;  drinking  of  alcoholic  beverages- 
usual  amount  of  sleep;  usual  amount  of 
exercise;  presence  or  absence  of  severe 
nervous  tension;  use  of  tranquilizers;  health 
or  sickness  at  time  of  reply  to  questionnaire; 
a  history,  or  lack  of  history,  of  cancer;  the 
same  for  heart  disease. 

Because  it  was  hard  to  match  persons  who 
had  any  highly  unxisual  characteristics  the 
resxilUng  pairs  needed  to  be  those  who  were 
average  in  several  of  the  respects  considered. 
Dr.  Hammond  said  that  any  two  men  who 
were  similar  on  all  of  these  points  would 
also,  presxunably,  tend  to  be  similar  in  many 
other  respects.  The  point  here  was  that  he 
and  his  colleagues  were  attempting  to  find 
men  who  differed  little  except  in  their  smok- 
ing habits. 

The  difference,  in  this  respect,  was  be- 
tween men  who  smoke  20  or  more  cigarettes 
daily  and  men  who  had  never  smoked 
regularly. 

The  deaths  among  men  of  these  36  975 
matched  pairs  were  then  studied.  Prom  the 
•tart  of  the  project  to  September  30,  1962. 
there  were  1,385  deaths  among  the  36,975 
cigarette  smokers  and  662  deaths  among  the 
equal  nxunber  of  nonsmokers — a  difference 
of  almost  exactly  two  to  one  although  the 
pairs  were  also  matched  in  terms  of  age. 

CAUSES    AKALTZZD 

In  every  6-year  age  group,  from  that  of 
40  to  44  to  that  of  75  to  79,  there  were  sub- 
stantially more  deaths  among  cigarette 
■mokers  than  among  the  nonsmokers. 

The  deaths  among  the  men  of  the  matched 
pairs  were  also  analyzed  according  to  cause 
of  death.  Of  the  cigarette  smokers  110  died 
of  lung  cancer  whUe  only  12  of  the  non- 
smokers  died  of  that  cause. 

Cancer  of  the  buccal  cavity  (inside  of  the 
mouth)  and  of  important  structures  Inside 
the  throat  killed  12  of  the  smokers  and  1 
of  the  nonsmokers.  Emphysema,  a  condi- 
tion In  which  the  air  spaces  inside  the  lungs 
are  enlarged  and  abnormally  ineffective  in 
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their  work,  accounted  for  the  deaths 
smokers  and  only  1  nonsmoker. 

Coronary  artery  disease — disease  of  the 
heart's  arteries — was  the  principal  caxise  of 
death  in  both  groups,  accounting  for  the 
deaths  of  654  cigarette  smokers  and  304  non- 
smokers. 


Beyond  the  matched  pairs,  the  report  also 
analysed  groups  of  smokers  and  nonsmok- 
ers— among  the  422,094  men — who  matched 
with  respect  to  various  single  factors,  rang- 
ing from  the  longevity  of  their  parents  or 
grandparents  to  the  amoxuit  of  fried  foods 
the  men  ate  each  week  and  their  degree  of 
baldness. 

aXSXTLTS  AKZ  SIMIIjUt 

Tables  of  age-standardized  death  rates 
were  drawn  for  these  groups  and  also  showed 
substantlaUy  higher  death  rates  for  the 
smokers  than  for  the  nonsmokers. 

There  was  no  category  in  which  the  non- 
smokers'  death  rate  was  as  high  as  that  for 
the  corresponding  group  of  smokers. 

Age-standardized  death  rates  are  death 
rates  adjusted  to  take  into  account  the  differ- 
ences between  age  groups.  Generally,  death 
rates  Increase  with  Increasing  age. 

Oddly  enough,  the  death  rates  of  men 
classified  according  to  their  use  of  fried  foods 
showed  that  the  lowest  death  rates  were 
among  the  heaviest  users.  This  was  true 
both  of  smokers  and  nonsmokers.  It  may 
be  a  reflection  of  a  tendency  to  stop  eating 
fried  foods  among  men  who  become  ill,  Dr. 
Hammond  suggested. 

He  said  he  was  particularly  intersted  in 
the  data  showing  that  the  shortest  and  tall- 
est men,  both  smokers  and  nonsmokers,  had 
higher  death  rates  than  men  of  middle 
height.  Puture  aspecu  of  the  study  will 
devote  great  attention  to  many  of  those  fac- 
tors other  than  smoking  that  do  show  \m- 
usual  correlation  with  death  rates  or  disease 
he  said. 

OKATHS  BT  ACX  GXOUP 

Following  is  a  table  comparing  deaths,  by 
age  group,  among  36,976  men  who  never 
smoked  regularly  matched  with  36,976  men 
who  were  smoking  20  or  more  cigarettes  a 
day  at  the  time  of  enrollment  in  the  study: 


TahU  of  age-atandardiztd  death  rate*— 
Continued 

(Table  of  a«e-«tan<lardlied  death  rates  per  100,000  man- 
years  comparing  groups  of  nn'n  who  never  smoked 
"«ularl^  and  men  who  .smoked  M  or  more  dgarettes  a 
day.  The  smokers  and  nonsmokers  are  matched 
•ccordlnR  to  other  characteristics) 


Definition  of  subgroup 


Age-standardized 
death  rates 


oocups- 


Age  group 

Never  smoked 
regularly 

Cigarettes.  20  or 
more  a  day 

Number 
of  men 

Number 
of  deaths 

Number 
of  men 

Number 
of  deaths 

40  to  44 

3,410 

10,408 

0.583 

0,534 

3.000 

2,063 

747 

100 

15 

SO 

123 

136 

160 

06 

64 

18 

3,410 
10,408 
0,663 
6.634 
3,000 
2,063 
747 
100 

40 
102 
252 
323 
254 
103 
96 
33 

45  to  49 

SOtoM 

56  to  88 

eotoM 

65tO«» 

70  to  74 

"5to7» 

TotsL 

at,  973 

682 

36,076 

1,385 

(Prom  the  New  Tcwk  Times,  Dec.  5,  1963] 
Table  of  age-standardized  death  rates 

(Table  of  age-staadardiied  death  rates  per  100,000  man- 
years  oomparlng  groups  of  men  who  never  smoked 
regularly  and  men  who  smoked  20  or  more  cigarettes  a 
day.  The  smokers  and  nonsmokers  are  matched 
according  to  other  characteristics] 


Definition  of  subgroup 


Age-standard  ized 
death  rates 


Family  history: 

Long  lived  (parents,  grand- 
parents)  

Short  lived  (parents,  gnnd- 

parents) 

Caneer: 

H-  (parents,  siblliica) 

2+  (parents,  libllncs) 

Long  lived:  Nocanoer 

Shortlived:  1-f- cancer 

Age  of  mother  at  birth  of  sabject: 

Under  aO_ 

20  to  24 

26  to  29 """ 

30  to  34 

36  or  older 


Never 

smoked 
regularly 


Clfa. 
rettes, 
aortas 
a  day 


502 

913 

768 
744 
014 
875 

706 
773 
784 
686 

788 


1,261 

1,832 

1,610 
1.753 
1,201 
1.827 

1.828 
1.636 
1.807 
1.460 
1,487 


Number  of  brothers  and  sisters: 
No  siblings.. 

1  sibling.... 

2  siblings """"'. 

3  or  more  sibllnjp..m^^™ 
Height  of  subject: 

I'nderflO  inches 

66  to  67  inches 

«  to  ae  Inches ' ' 

70to71  inch«>s ?.. 

72  to  73  inches '.'""'. 

74-plu8 inches...  . 

Religion:  

Protestant ... 

Catholic "',',[ 

Jt'wish *_ 

Education: 

Orammar  school  or  less 

!>oino  high  school 

lligh  school  graduate 

'  Some  college 

College  graduate 

Race  and  nativity: 

Native  bom  white 

Foreign  bom  white 

Negro 

Years  in  present  neighborhood:  * 

Under  3  years 

3  to  4  years ..'..'.'. 

5  to  9  years I'.'." 

10  to  10  years 

20-plus  years. '.""'." 

Place  of  residence  and 
tional  exposure: 

Rural 

Town  or  suburb: 

No  occupational  exposure- 
Occupational  exposure 

City: 

No  ooeupatkMial  expoeare.. 
Occupational exposure..  . 
Diaeaae  history: 

Yes 

No.. 

MariUI  sUtus: 

Single 

Married 

Widowed "" 

Divorced ....I.""" 

Selected  occupations: 

Farmers 

Teachers,  lawyers,  cl«rgy".Vrr" 
Doctors,  dentists,   veterinar-  I 
ians. 

Fried  (ood:      | 

No  fried  food  eaten 

1  to  2  times  a  week .Ill 

3  to  4  times  a  week . 

5  to  0  times  a  week ..'.!'.'. 

10  to  14  times  a  week I 

15-plus  times  a  week 

Nervous  tension: 

No  nervous  tension 

Slight  nervous  ten."tion 

Moderate  nervous  tension 

Severe  nervous  tension I 

Use  of  common  medicines: 

U'se  tranquilizers. 

Do  not  ujie  tranquilisers. 

Use  laxatives 

Do  not  use  laxatives 

Use  aiitiacid  me<licinea 

Do  not  uac  antiacid  mediciiies 
Exercise: 

None. 

Slight :.;; 

Moderate 

Heavy 

Sleep:  

Under  5  boura.. 

5  hours 

6  hours 

7  hours. ... 

8  hours 

0  hours ] 

10  plus  houn_ 

Baldness: 

None 

Slight 

Modoate 

Much. 


Never 
smoked 
regularly 


087 
880 
705 
800 

1.065 
815 
806 
784 
687 
735 

700 

858 

1,006 

945 
864 
766 
755 
676 

780 

869 

1.358 

060 
706 
852 
782 
800 


816 

816 
770 

844 
740 

1,016 
802 

1.074 

796 

1.306 

1.420 

716 
762 

727 

1.208 
1.004 
642 
781 
722 
702 

876 
777 
776 
881 

1.308 
756 
883 

727 
748 
830 

834 
679 
486 
474 

2.029 

1.121 
806 
626 
813 
•67 

1,806 

768 
861 
792 
003 


Ciga- 
rettes, 
20-plus 
aaay 


1,775 
1,680 
1,577 
1,563 

1,782 
1,706 
1,620 
1,628 
1,481 
1,672 

1.578 
1,607 
1,522 

1,703 
1,637 
1,594 
1,550 
1,439 

1,696 
1,423 
2,317 

1,803 
1,572 
1.800 
1.602 
1,603 


1,807 

1,650 
1,495 

1,806 
1,702 

S.120 
1,126 

2.467 
1,860 
2,570 
2,675 

1,451 
1.359 

1.740 

2,573 
1,694 
1,714 
1,520 
1,524 
1,300 

1,713 
1.589 
1,493 
1,783 

2,286 
1.501 
1,661 
1,515 
1,593 
1.  577 

1.416 
1,347 
1.065 

VWf 

3.036 
2,655 
1.601 
1.426 
1.862 
1.720 
2.694 

1.550 

1,672 
1.720 
1.614 
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IProm  tbe  Mew  York  TLmea.  Dec.  6,  196S] 
SxrasacsKT  or  CaMcn  Socnrrr's  Rsrosr  om 

Bmcmama 
(TV>lIowlng  la  a  srtmmary  ot  the  findings 
from  ■  report  titled  "Smoking  In  Relation 
to  Mortality  and  Morbidity.  Findings  in 
First  34  Months  of  Follow-Up  in  a  Prospec- 
tive Study  Started  In  1959."  Dr.  E.  Cuyler 
Hammond,  director  of  statistical  research  of 
the  American  Cancer  Society,  presented  the 
report  yesterday  in  Portland.  Greg.,  to  the 
17th  annual  clinical  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association) 

1.  Death  rates  in  relation  to  smoking 
hablU  and  other  factors  were  studied  in 
422,094  men  between  the  ages  of  40  and  89 
who  were  traced  for  an  average  of  34  J 
months  after  they  answered  detailed  ques- 
tionnaires. 

2.  The  restilts  fully  confirm  findings  in 
previous  prospective  studies.  Death  rates 
were  foand:  (a)  to  be  far  higher  In  cigarette 
smokers  than  in  men  who  did  not  smoke 
cigarettes,  (b)  to  increase  with  amount  of 
cigarette  smoking  and  (c)  be  lower  in  ex- 
cigarette  smokers  who  had  given  up  the  habit 
for  a  year  or  longer  than  in  men  who  were 
currenUy  smoking  cigarettes  at  tbe  time  of 
enrollment.  Death  rates  from  the  following 
diseases  were  greaUy  higher  in  cigarette 
smokers  than  in  noocmokers:  cancer  of  the 
lung,  cancer  of  the  buccal  cavity  and 
pharnyx.  cancer  of  the  larynx,  cancer  of  the 
esophagus,  cancer  of  the  bladder,  caiwer  of 
the  pancreas,  gastric  ulcer,  emphysema  and 
aortic  aneurysm.  Death  rates  from  coronary 
artery  disease  were  considerably  higher  In 
cigarette  smokers  than  in  nonsmokers  and 
this  accounted  for  nearly  half  of  the  differ- 
ence in  total  death  rates  between  cigarette 
smokers  and  nonsmokers. 

3.  Long  cancer  death  rates  were  11  times 
as  high  among  ctnrent  cigarette  smokers  as 
among  men  who  never  smoked  regularly  and 
18  times  as  high  among  very  heavy  cigarette 
smokers  as  among  men  who  never  smoked 
regtilarly.  Long  cancer  death  rates  were 
considerably  lower  among  ex-cigarette  smok- 
ers who  had  given  up  the  haWt  for  several 
years  than  among  current  cigarette  smoker*. 

4.  C«ooary  artery  disease  death  rates  were 
highly  related  to  cigarette  smoking  among 
men  in  the  middle  age  groups  but  leas  related 
to  cigarette  smoking  among  men  In  the  old 
age  groups.  In  age  group  40  to  69,  the  coron- 
ary artery  disease  death  date  was  1.95  times 
as  high  among  light  cigarette  smokers  as 
among  men  who  never  smoked  regularlyi  and 
3  times  as  high  among  men  who  never 
smoked  as  among  men  who  had  never 
smtAed  regularly.  Rx-clg«rette  smokers  who 
had  given  up  the  habit  for  several  years  had 
lower  death  rate  from  coronary  artery  dis- 
ease than  current  cigarette  smokers. 

6.  A  study  was  made  of  men  who  were 
hospitalized  and  men  who  developed  cancer, 
heart  disease  or  gastric  and  duodenal  ulcers 
during  the  first  2  years  of  the  study.  Ttie 
proportion  of  men  hoapitalized  and  the  pro- 
portion who  developed  theae  diseases  was 
considerably  higher  among  cigarette  smokers 
than  among  nonsmokers  and  increased  with 
amount  ot  cigarette  smoking. 

6.  Death  rates  were  found  to  be  highly 
reUted  to  degree  of  InhalaUon  at  cigarette 
smoke  and  age  at  start  of  cigarette  smoking. 
Age  at  start  of  cigarette  smoking  appears  to 
be  particularly  important  In  this  req>ect. 

7.  Death  rates  of  cigarette  smokers  and 
nonsmokers  were  studied  la  relation  to  many 
other  faotcn  such  as  loagevlty  of  parenU 
and  grandparents,  cancer  In  parents  and 
siblings,  height,  ezerdee.  sleep,  race,  religion, 
education,  m&rltal  status,  nervous  tension, 
and  prior  history  of  certain  illnsssi.  within 
every  group  studied,  the  death  rate  of  men 
who  smoked  20  or  more  cigarettes  a  day  was 
oonslderably  higher  than  the  dettth  rate  of 
nonsmokers. 
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8.  Nonsmokers  were  matcbed  individually 
with  mem  who  snK>ked  20  or  more  cigarettes 
per  day,  the  two  men  in  each  matched  pair 
betng  similar  in  respect  to:  ^e.  height,  race, 
nativity,  religion,  marital  status,  residence 
(urtoan  or  rural),  oertala  oeeupatlonal  ex- 
posures, education.  drliLklng  habits,  nervous 
tenaiOB.  use  of  tranquilizers,  sleep,  exercise, 
well  or  ill  at  time  of  enrollment,  and  past 
history  In  respect  to  cancer,  heart  disease, 
stroke  and  high  blood  pressure.  Altogether 
36,975  such  pairs  were  foimd.  During  the 
course  ot  the  study,  1.386  of  the  36,976  cig- 
arette sn:u>kers  died,  while  only  662  of  the 
nonsmokers  died.  Of  the  cigarette  smokers. 
110  died  of  lung  cancer  and  664  died  of 
coronary  artery  disease  while  of  the  non- 
smokers,  la  died  of  lung  cancer  and  304 
died  erf  coronary  artery  disease.  Emphysema 
accounted  for  the  death  of  15  cigarette 
smokers  but  only  1  of  the  nonsmokers.  Far 
more  of  the  cigarette  smokers  than  the 
nonsmokers  died  of  cancer  of  the  buccal 
cavity,  pharynx,  larynx,  and  eeophag\is; 
cancer  of  the  pancrease;  cancer  of  the 
liver;  aortic  aneurysm,  aiid  several  other 
diseases. 

(From   the  New  York   Herald  Tribune, 

Dee.  6,  1908] 

Smoking — Most  Dauasihc  Statotics  Ybt 


KZLBSTOirCB  IN 

In  1939:  Cologne  doctor,  comparing  80 
male  lung  cancer  patients  with  80  healthy 
males,  found  much  more  smoking  aoaong 
cancer  patients. 

In  1960:  Drs.  Ernest  Wynder  and  Evarts 
Graham  find  excessive  use  of  cigarettes  an 
Important  factor  In  lung  cancer. 

In  1954:  American  Cancer  Society  sttidy 
of  187,766  men  todlcates  death  rate  among 
smokers  is  75  percent  higher  than  non- 
smokers. 

In  1957:  U.S.  Surgeon  General  says  evi- 
dence indicates  excessive  smoking  Is  one 
of  the  causative  factors  In  lung  cancer. 

In  1968:  Tobacco  industry  sets  up  unit  to 
sponsor  research  on  tobacco  and  health. 

In  1962:  Study  of  American  Tobacco  Ob. 
workers  finds  they  smoke  heavily,  yet  have 
no  deaths  from  lung  cancer. 

In  1965:  K-ltlsh  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians reports  heavy  smoklitg  cuts  life  ex- 
pectancy, government  begins  campaign  to 
alert  public  of  dangers. 

TBX  STATX  CAMPAIGN 

(By  Joaeph  R.  Hixson) 

The  matchbook  bearing  the  New  York 
State  seal  says.  "I  used  to  smoke  with  both 
lungs."  A  poster  says,  "Ashes  to  ashes. 
Here  lies  a  man  who  went  up  in  smoke." 

The  respected  cancer  research  arm  of  the 
New  York  State  Department  of  Health.  Ros- 
weU  Park  Memorial  Institute  In  Buffalo,  is 
distributing  100,000  matchbooks  and  12.000 
posters  In  this  State,  aimed  at  persuading 
school  children  and  adults  not  to  smoke. 

The  money  to  pay  for  Roswell  Park's 
vigorous  antlsmoklng  campaign  comes 
mostly  from  private  contributions  but  there's 
also  a  State  health  department  educational 
allotment,  approved  in  Albany  but  not  yet 
distributed  to  the  Institute. 

That's  not  sxnprlsing.  considering  Health 
Oommlssloner  Dr.  HoUls  8.  Ingraham's  re- 
marks last  spring. 

"There  is  now  adequate  evidence,"  he 
said,  "to  satisfy  me  and  I  think  most  other 
people  that  cigarettes  are  killing,  through 
the  mechanism  of  coronary  heart  disease, 
two  to  three  times  as  many  people  as  they 
are  klUlng  through  the  mechanism  of  lung 
cancer.  •  •  •  Here  then  Is  a  lethal  agent 
that  is  killing  more  people  than  any  other 
single  recognlaed  noxious  agent,  more  than 
any  combination  of  bacteria,  more  than  any 
known  virus,  more  than  the  American  auto- 
mobile, yet  we  arent  doing  very  much  about 
It." 


Reaehed  by  telephone.  Dr.  George  E.  Mooee. 
Roswell  Park  director,  said  his  hospital's  pos- 
ters, noatchbooks,  and  antlamoklng  cllnica 
are  frankly  aimed  at  determining  the  mc«t 
effective  methods  of  fighting  the  gmnHr^g 
habit. 

Dr.  Moore  said  It  doesn't  look  as  If  the 
nicotine  substitutes  are  much  use  in  helping 
smokers  kick  the  habit.  He  said  the  "stop 
smoking"  clinics  at  BosweU  Park  are  work- 
ing fairly  well,  with  80  percent  of  smokers 
off  cigarettes  after  the  first  week,  and  all 
smoking  fewer  cigarettes  at  the  end  of  a 
month.  The  Institute  is  now  working  with 
its  fourth  group  of  heavy  smokers. 

Dr.  Moore  said  the  antlsmoklng  match- 
books  will  be  discontinued  after  distri- 
bution of  100,000,  but  he  noted  that  1,000 
posters  with  varying  "Don't  smoke^'  ixMssages 
had  been  sent  out  last  week. 

He  said  some  UJ3.  National  Institutes  of 
Health  funds  have  been  allocated  to  the 
smoking  clinics  because  they  are  aimed  at 
finding  why  people  smoke  and  how  they  can 
stop. 

In  California,  aiz  statewide  organisations 
have  Joined  forces  in  a  campaign  to  alert  the 
public  to  the  effects  of  cigarette  smoking. 

The  united  organization,  called  the  Cali- 
fornia Interagency  Council  on  Cigarette 
Smoking  and  Health,  was  formed  Tuesday, 
by  the  American  Cancer  Society,  the  Califor- 
nia Heart  Association,  the  California  Medical 
Association,  the  CallfMTiia  SUte  Department 
of  Education,  the  California  State  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Health,  and  the  Tuberculosis 
and  Health  Association  of  California. 

Dr.  Sol  R.  Baker.  Los  Angeles,  radiologist 
and  chairman  of  the  council  said  Its  first 
move  would  be  to  prepare  Information  for 
use  in  schools  to  warn  against  cigarette 
smoking. 

THB  COMPUTSB  STOKT 

(By  Rari  UbeU) 

The  numbers  flowed  from  the  American 
Cancer  Society's  electronic  computer  in  New 
York  faster  than  cigarettes  from  a  factory. 
At  the  end.  It  was  quite  clear:  the  statistics 
had  drawn  a  web  of  logic  more  tightly  than 
ever  around  cigarette  smoking  as  a  destroyer 
of  men. 

Dr.  K.  Cuyler  Hammond,  plpe-smoklng 
head  of  statistics  for  the  society,  gave  these 
computer  results  on  442,000  men — no  women 
Included — yesterday  to  the  Portland,  Greg., 
sessions  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion. His  full  paper  was  also  made  available 
In  New  York. 

In  the  broadest  study  of  the  cigarette 
puzzle  ever  attempted.  Dr.  Hammond  Illu- 
minated more  clearly  than  ever  before  the 
associations  between  cigarette  itmn^ing  (bat 
not  pipes  or  cigars)  and  lung  cancer,  cancer 
In  general,  stomach  ulcers,  heart  attacks 
and  such  breathing  troubles  as  emphysema. 

Gnce  again,  the  lung  cancer  hunters 
found  that  coronary  artery  heart  attacks  ac- 
counted for  more  of  the  deaths  among 
smokers  than  nonsmokers.  in  fact,  the 
death  rate  among  heavy  smokers  was  twice 
that  of  nonsmokers  and  therefore  cigarette 
smoking  cotild  be  said  to  Mil  more  men  from 
heart  disease  than  lung  cancer. 

And  then  there  were  the  new  findings; 
proof  that  the  more  deeply  you  Inhale  cig- 
arette smoke,  the  greater  your  risk  of  death; 
proof  that  the  younger  you  were  when  you 
took  to  the  weed,  the  greater  your  risk  of 
death;  proof  that  if  you  stop  smoking  longer 
than  a  year,  you  can  iHx^long  yoin-  life;  proof 
that  sDwkers  end  up  In  the  hospital  more 
often. 

Finally,  In  a  spectacular  statistical  tour  de 
force.  Dr.  Hammond  found  97,000  pairs  of 
men,  eaeh  pair  identical  in  14  respeeta— 
height,  race,  etc — except  that  one  man  of 
each  pair  smoked  20  cigarettes  a  day.  the 
other  dldnt  smoke.  Result:  the  smoker's 
death  rate  was  twice  as  high  as  the  non- 
smokers*. 
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ThiM  finding  wm  at  tb«  core  of  Dr.  Ham- 
mond's central  theme:  a  logical  refutation 
of  the  crltlcUms  of  hlM  prevloua  study  of 
187.000  men  (wblch  he  did  with  Dr.  Daniel 
Horn  starting  In  1961).  It  comas  at  a  time 
when  the  XJB.  Public  Health  Service  is  in 
the  throes  of  preparing  a  report  on  cigarette 
smoking  and  health. 

After  the  report  was  presented,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association's  policymaking 
house  of  delegates  voted  to  undertake  an  all- 
out  study  on  smoking  to  find  out  exactly 
which  human  ailments  are  "caused  or  ag- 
gravated by  smoldng"  and  which  pert  of  the 
cigarette  may  be  responsible.  Once  before, 
the  AMA  attempted  to  start  such  a  study,  but 
dropped  it  when  the  Public  Health  Service 
began  its  review. 

The  Tobacco  Institute  In  a  sUtement  by 
George  V.  Allen,  its  president,  said  It  is  sure 
that  scientists  will  give  strong  attention  to 
the  cancer  society's  study. 

Dr.  Clarence  Cook  Little,  scientific  director 
of  the  Tobacco  Indvistry  Research  Commit- 
tee, conunented  yesterday  only  on  the  AMA's 
action  but  not  on  the  Hammond  report.  He 
said  that  the  AMA  study  will  si)eed  the  day 
when  "science  will  learn  the  causes  of  major 
health  problems  such  as  lung  cancer  and 
heart  disease  and  what  role.  If  any,  smoking 
may  have." 

The  tobacco  industry  and  others  have  as- 
serted that  the  statistical  association  demon- 
strated by  Dr.  Hammond  and  others  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  health  could  represent 
a  spurious  statistical  quirk.  They  said  that 
men  predestined  to  an  early  death  might  also 
be  constltutionaUy   inclined  to  smoke. 

Findings 

As  Dr.  Hammond  put  it:  "It  has  sometimes 
been  suggested  that  the  association  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  death  rates  might 
conceivably  result  merely  from  the  Inciden- 
tal association  between  cigarette  smoking 
and  some  other  factor  or  factors  which  have 
a  great  Influence  on  death  rates." 

Such  things  as  the  consumption  of 
alcohol,  exposure  to  city  air  pollution,  lack 
of  sleep,  coxintry  of  national  origin  and 
marital  status,  to  name  a  few,  have  been 
cited  as  factors  that  could  cause  both  smok- 
ing and  early  death. 

Dr.  Hammond  then  proceeded  to  demolish 
these  contentions  with  a  multipronged  at- 
tack, citing  statistical,  laboratory  and  human 
biological  evidence: 

There  is  a  quantitative  relationship  be- 
tween death  and  expoeiire  to  cigarette  smoke : 
the  more  you  smoke,  the  greater  the  risk. 
Thus  the  statistics  indicate  a  connection  be- 
tween the  two. 

The  risk  of  ex-smokers  diminishes  the 
longer  they  keep  away  from  smoking,  it  is 
as  if  a  toxin  were  slowly  being  washed  from 
their  bodies. 

Extracts  of  cigarette  tars  and  smoke  pro- 
duce known  biological  effects  on  men  and 
animals.  Tars  produce  cancer  in  mice;  the 
nicotine  changes  the  circulation  of  the  blood, 
and  recent  research  on  behalf  of  a  cigarette 
company  shows  that  the  fine  fibers  of  the 
titfoftt — the  cUla — stop  moving  when  bathed 
in  smoke. 

Factors 

Microscopic  studies  of  the  lungs  of  smokers 
and  nonsmokers  reveal  changes  in  the  blood 
vessels  and  air  sacs  that  could  produce 
breathing  difflcultles  and  have  been  inter- 
preted by  some  as  precancerous. 

Despite  these  powerful  arguments.  Dr. 
Hammond  decided  to  attack  the  problem  of 
other  factors  directly,  using  his  huge  sample 
of  442,000  men  and  the  fantastic  data- 
handling  capacity  of  a  modem  computer. 

First,  he  made  a  list  of  all  the  factors  con- 
sidered to  be  associated  with  a  high  risk  of 
death:  race,  height,  foreign  or  native  birth, 
residence  In  city  or  country  (air  pollution), 
occupational  exposure  to  noxious  substances. 


religion,  education,  marital  status,  alooliol 
consumption,  sleep,  use  of  tranquillaers  as 
an  Indicator  of  tension,  present  state  of 
health,  history  of  cancer,  heart  disease,  stroke 
or  high  blood  pressure. 

Prom  the  443,000  men,  he  found  87,000 
pairs  of  men  who  were  alike  in  each  of  these 
factors  except  that  one  of  each  pair  smoked 
30  or  more  cigarettes  a  day  and  the  other  did 
not  smoke  regularly. 

In  other  words,  if  there  was  a  man  70 
Inches  tall,  bom  in  the  United  States,  Negro, 
a  nondrinker,  who  slept  6  hours  a  night,  etc., 
the  computer  dug  into  the  histories  of  the 
443.000  and  found  another  man  with  the 
same  characteristics.  The  only  difference: 
one  smoked  and  one  didn't. 

Such  a  hunting  procedure  would  have  been 
nearly  impossible  a  decade  ago,  since  the 
amount  of  information  to  be  sorted  and  han- 
dled reached  beyond  human  comprehension. 

Next,  Dr.  Hammond  and  his  colleagues  in 
the  American  Cancer  Society  followed  up  on 
these  37.000  pairs,  and  found  that  in  3  years 
1,385  of  the  smokers  had  died  and  only  663 
of  the  nonsmokers:  a  death  rate  of  3  to  1. 

Dr.  Hammond,  the  statistician,  said  such  a 
result  could  occur  by  chance  only  one  time 
in  a  million. 

Mortality 

What  did  they  die  of?  Of  the  cigarette 
smokers,  110  succumbed  to  lung  cancer, 
while  only  12  of  the  nonsmokers  did.  Coro- 
nary artery  disease — heart  attack — killed  064 
of  the  cigarette  smokers,  304  of  the  nonsmok- 
ers. Fifteen  smokers  died  of  emphysema; 
only  one  nonsmoker  did.  More  cigarette 
smokers  than  nonsmokers  died  of  cancers 
of  the  mouth,  throat,  pancreas  and  liver. 

Of  the  new  findings,  the  relationship  of 
hospitalization  to  smoking  reveals  that  cig- 
arettes may  cause  a  great  deal  of  nonlethal 
Illness.  For  example  in  the  age  group  40 
to  60.  only  14  percent  of  the  nonsmokers 
saw  the  Inside  of  a  hospital,  while  32  percent 
of  the  two-pack-a-day  men  were  hospitalized 
in  the  2-year  period.  Between  these  ex- 
tremes, the  more  a  man  smoked,  the  more 
likely  he  was  to  end  up  in  a  hospital. 

In  addition  to  the  facts  about  smoking. 
Dr.  Hammond  and  his  associates  uncovered 
some  other  conditions  of  living  that  may 
affect  your  longevity.  For  example,  men  who 
dldnt  exercise  at  all  had  a  much  higher 
death  rate  than  those  who  exercised  heavily. 
In  general,  the  taller  a  man  was,  the  lower 
his  death  risk.  Baldness  did  not  affect  the 
death  rates  one  way  or  the  other. 

Massive  study 

All  these  data  came  out  of  the  cancer  so- 
ciety's massive  study  of  1,070,474  persons  in 
1,121  counties  In  the  United  States.  Each 
of  them,  visited  by  a  cancer  society  volun- 
teer, filled  out  a  questionnaire  on  health, 
habits  and  habitat.  Dr.  Hammond  and  his 
colleagues  then  tabulated  all  the  data  by 
computer. 

Two  years  later,  the  volunteers  went  out  to 
find  the  original  men  and  women.  If  they 
were  dead,  the  society  got  the  death  certifi- 
cate. If  cancer  was  mentioned,  the  society 
wrote  to  the  doctor  and  got  more  details. 

In  this  gold  mine  of  Information,  Dr.  Ham- 
mond also  hopes  to  find  the  answers  to  many 
questions  including:  Does  cigarette  smoking 
affect  the  health  of  women,  too? 

AptiL  10,  1962. 
Dr.  LsoiTAao  W.  Labson,  M.D., 
President, 

American  Medical  Association, 
Bismarck,  N.  Dak. 

Dka*  Db.  Lakson:  The  Royal  College  of 
Physicians,  the  British  Ministry  of  Health, 
the  British  Medical  Research  Coimcil,  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  of  Canada,  the 
International  Union  Against  Cancer,  the 
World  Health  Organlaation,  the  Netherlands 
Ministry  of  Social  Affairs  and  Public  Health, 


the  US.  Public  Health  Service,  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  the  Public  Health 
Cancer  Association,  the  American  Heart  As- 
sociation, and  the  National  Tuberculosis 
Association  have  all  concluded  that  cigarette 
smoking  is  injurious  to  health. 

Has  the  American  Medical  Association 
taken  an  official  position  on  the  relationship 
between  cigarette  smoking  and  health  or  does 
the  association  plan  to  adopt  such  a  position 
within  the  foreseeable  future? 
Sincerely, 

MAxnuNx  E.  Nexjbxxces, 

1/.5.  Senator. 

AMxaicAN  MxoiCAi.  Association, 

Chicago,  III.,  April  20. 1962. 
Hon.  Maueikx  B.  NEtrBxxoxB, 
U.S.  Senator, 
Senate  Office  Building,    Washington,  D.C. 

Dbab  Senatok  Ncubergek:  Dr.  Larson  has 
referred  your  letter  of  April  10.  concerning 
the  official  position  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  on  the  relationship  between  ciga- 
rette smoking  and  health,  to  this  office  for 
reply. 

We  have  made  available  through  our  offi- 
cial publications  and  scientific  meetings  an 
opportunity  for  full  expression  of  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Public  Health  Service  and 
other  Government  agencies,  the  American 
Cancer  Society,  and  others.  AMA  as  an  or- 
ganization, however,  has  not  taken  a  formal 
stand  on  the  relationship  between  smoking 
and  health. 

As  a  general  rule,  AMA  has  not  expressed 
"official"  opinions  on  scientific  questions. 
There  have  been  notable  exceptions  to  this 
rule:  Kreblozen  and  cancer,  artificial  fiuorl- 
datlon  of  public  water  supplies  for  the  pre- 
vention of  dental  carles,  poliomyelitis  vac- 
cines, and  other  scientific  questions  that 
have  aroused  considerable  public  debate. 
Exceptions  are  greater  than  rule.  Approx- 
imately 3  years  ago  the  council  on  drugs  of 
AMA.  a  group  of  distinguished  pharmacolo- 
gists and  therapeutists,  was  asked  to  con- 
sider the  development  of  a  project  to  review 
the  available  data  concerning  the  relation- 
ship between  smoking  and  cancer.  The  coun- 
cil then,  and  again  a  few  months  ago,  recom- 
mended that  AMA  not  undertake  such  a 
study. 

The  board  of  trustees  of  the  association 
will  meet  in  May;  and  I  am,  therefore,  hold- 
ing your  letter  for  more  definitive  considera- 
tion by  the  trustees.  The  question  you  raise 
is  a  profoundly  important  one.  I  assure  you 
that  the  association  will  give  it  the  careful 
consideration  that  It  deserves. 

I  shall  keep  you  Informed  of  whatever 
action  is  taken  by  the  board  of  trustees  next 
month. 

Sincerely, 

Ernxst  B.  Howabo,  M.D. 

AlKKBICAN  MXDICAI,  ASSOCIATION, 

Chicago,  III.,  June  9.  1962. 
Hon.  Maubinx  B.  Nxttbbboxb, 
U.S.   Sejtate,   Special  Committee  on   Aging, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dsab  Sknatob  Nkitbkbgxb:  The  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  American  Medical  Associ- 
ation considered  your  Inquiry  regarding  the 
official  position  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation on  the  subject  of  smoking  and 
health.  I  am  happy  to  report  to  you  that 
the  board  Instructed  the  Council  on  Drugs 
of  the  AMA  to  study  and  report  on  the  re- 
lationship of  tobacco  and  disease.  I  shall 
keep  you  apprised  of  the  progress  of  the 
council  in  its  study  of  this  important  sub- 
ject. 

May  I  take  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late you  on  the  impetus  you  have  given,  both 
to  the  American  Medical  Association  and 
the  Public  Health  Service,  on  this  important 
matter. 

Sincerely. 

Sbncst  B.  Howabd.  MJ>. 
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STATBMXirr  BT  P.  J.  L.  Blasingame,  MD., 
ExBCunvx  Vies  Pbxsioknt,  Amoucan  Mxdi- 
CAT  Association,  Mabch  12.  1963 

The  AMA  Council  on  Drugs  has  recom- 
mended to  the  AMA's  board  of  trustees  that 
a  projected  study  by  the  AMA  of  the  rela- 
tionships of  tobacco  and  health  not  be 
undertaken. 

This  reconunendation  should  not  be  Inter- 
preted as  any  lack  of  Interest  In  this  Im- 
portant subject. 

Since  Surg.  Gen.  Luther  Terry  has  ap- 
pointed a  committee  of  outstanding  scien- 
tists to  conduct  such  a  study,  the  AMA's 
Council  felt  that  there  should  not  be  a  dup- 
lication of  effort. 

The  AMA  has  been  assured  early  access  to 
the  report  of  the  Sxirgeon  General's  Advisory 
Committee.  After  a  study  of  the  report,  the 
AMA  will  make  a  statement,  based  on  a  crit- 
ical evaluation  of  the  data. 

(News  release   from   the  American    Medical 
Association] 

Deckicbbb  3,  1963. 
Portland,  Oheg. — The  American  Medical 
Association's  board  of  tustees  today  proposed 
"a  comprehensive  program  of  research  on 
tobacco  and  health"  to  discover  which  hu- 
man ailments  may  be  caused  or  aggravated 
by  smoking,  how  they  may  be  caused,  and 
what  properties  of  smoke  may  be  the  guilty 
agent. 

The  board's  proposal  is  subject  to  approval 
by  the  AMA's  policymaking  house  of  dele- 
gates which  convened  in  Portland  today  for 
its  annual  fall  meeting. 

The  board's  statement  to  the  house  said 
that  "so  many  gaps  exist  in  knowledge  about 
the  relationship  of  smoking  to  health  It  Is 
the  l>ellef  of  the  board  that  an  Intensive 
long-range  research  program  such  as  is  pro- 
posed is  imperative." 

If  authorized  by  the  house,  the  project 
would  be  initiated  by  the  AMA's  education 
and  research  foundation,  a  separate  corpo- 
rate entity  from  the  AMA  itself. 

The  board  recommended  that  the  long- 
range  program  be  financed  by  a  substantial 
contribution  from  the  AMA  with  contribu- 
tions solicited  from  other  sources — industry, 
foundations,  voluntary  health  agencies,  and 
physicians. 

The  board  emphasized  that.  If  the  program 
is  authorized,  contributions  will  be  received 
"only  if  they  are  given  without  restric- 
tions." 

"A  director  for  this  project."  the  board 
said,  "will  be  procured  whose  experience, 
qualifications,  and  integrity  will  assure  that 
such  a  research  project  will  be  conducted 
effectively,  exhaustively  and  with  complete 
objectivity." 

The  board  said  that  "a  mass  of  statistical 
information  has  been  developed  indicating 
certain  relationships  between  smoking  and 
disease  which  cannot  be  ignored,  even 
though  the  significance  of  them  in  terms  of 
cause  and  effect  is  still  being  debated." 

"The  proposed  research  projects,"  the 
the  board  said,  "would  be  designed  to  probe 
beyond  statistical  evidence,  to  search  for  an- 
swers not  now  available  to  such  questions 
as  which  diseases  in  man  may  be  caused  cr 
induced  by  the  use  of  tobacco.  Determina- 
tion needs  to  be  made  whether  some  ele- 
ment or  elements  in  smoke  may  be  a  direct 
or  aggravating  cause  of  cancer  and  other 
diseases  and  to  identify  these  substances 
chemically.  Questions  of  constitutional  or 
physiologic  factors,  or  psychological  de- 
pendence, and  of  habituation  require  answer. 
Continuing  and  further  clinical  and  patho- 
logic studies  need  to  be  made  along  with 
collection  and  correlation  of  statistical  data 
as  it  is  collected  to  esUbllsh  that  relation- 
ships exist  between  the  use  of  tobacco  and 
disease.  Since  smoking  may  produce  a  tran- 
qullizlng  effect  as   well  as  other  favorable 
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psychic  reactions  not  so  well  identified,  these 
factors  need  further  study  in  evaluating  the 
whole  matter  of  the  relationship  of  tobacco 
and  disease.  The  Board  also  said  that  "this 
complex  problem  contains  extraordinary 
social,  legislative  and  economic  implica- 
tions." 

"For  example,"  the  board  said,  "the  habit- 
forming  characteristics  of  smoking,  and  the 
fact  that  many  millions  of  people  Indxilge 
In  smoking,  would  appear  to  make  strict 
legal  prohibition  unrealistic,  even  if  cavisal 
relationships    were    irrefutably    established. 

"Becavise  of  these  social,  legislative  and 
economic  aspects  of  the  problem  and  be- 
cause so  many  gaps  exist  in  knowledge  about 
the  relationship  of  smoking  to  health,  it 
is  the  belief  of  the  Board  that  an  intensive, 
long-range  research  program  such  as  is  pro- 
posed is  imperative." 

"Since  smoking  has  been  declared  by  some 
to  be  a  national  health  problem."  the  Board 
said,  "it  is  logical  that  the  American  Medical 
Association,  as  a  national  organization  with 
historic  concern  for  all  matters  affecting 
public  health,  should  be  the  organization  to 
sponsor  such  a  research  project  through  the 
Education  and  Research  Foundation  it  has 
establUhed."  "In  fact,"  the  Board  said,  "the 
AMA-ERF  is  in  a  unique  position  in  this 
respect  because  of  the  professional  statiire  of 
the  AMA  which  would  Insure  public  con- 
fidence in  such  a  tobacco  research  project, 
because  of  its  ability  to  encourage  the 
talented  research  personnel  necessary  for  an 
endeavor  of  this  magnitude,  because  of  the 
AMA's  position  in  contributing  and  obtain- 
ing funds  from  other  groups  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  because  of  the  ability  of  the  AMA 
to  conununicate  rapidly  and  widely  informa- 
tion to  the  profession  and  the  public." 
The  AMA-ERF.  the  board  said,  is  in  a  po- 
,  sltion  to  and  would  conduct  such  a  research 
project  along  the  lines  of  (1)  a  continuing 
survey  of  the  literature  on  the  subject.  (2) 
initiating  reasearch  on  tobacco  and  disease, 
and  (3)  coordinating  research  carried  out 
by  others.  The  AMA  Itself  will  utilize  vari- 
ous avenues  In  commxui  lea  ting  the  results 
of  the  research  studies  as  they  become 
available. 

Mrs,  NEUBERGER.  In  conclusion, 
Mr.  President,  let  me  say  that  I  really 
believe  that  this  tacit  recommendation 
by  doctors — and  the  AMA  must  speak 
for  the  doctors  of  this  coimtry — for  the 
continuation  of  smoking  is  a  disservice 
to  the  American  people. 

An  eminent  British  scientist,  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians, 
Sir  Robert  Piatt,  said  the  night  before 
last,  when  speaking  in  Chicago: 

The  pleasures  of  smoking  must  be  weighed 
agaliut  the  danger  of  health. 

Mr.  President,  I  should  also  like  to 
have  the  American  people  keep  in  mind 
the  statement  by  the  man  from  the 
Sloan-Kettering  Institute: 

There  is  very  little  lung  eancw  among 
nonsmokers. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmmo  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovBiN  In  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


CREATION  OF  JOINT  COMMTITEE 
TO  STUDY  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  OPERATION  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  consideration  of 
the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  1)  to  create  a  Joint  committee  to 
study  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  Congress  and  recommend  improve- 
ments therein. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the 
pending  business  is  a  motion  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1,  which  was  submitted 
by  me  and  some  30  other  Senators  on 
January  14.  1963. 

As  originally  submitted,  the  concur- 
rent resolution  called  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Joint  Committee  on  the 
Organization  of  Congress,  to  be  composed 
of  seven  Senators  and  seven  Members  of 
the  House.  Th^  concurrent  resolution 
stated  that  the  duty  of  the  committee 
would  be  to  make  a  full  and  complete 
study  of  the  organization  and  c^)eration 
of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  and 
to  recommend  improvements  with  a  view 
toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  and  expediting  its  opera- 
tions, improving  Its  relationships  with 
other  branches  of  the  U.S.  Government, 
and  enabling  it  better  to  meet  its  re- 
sponsibilities imder  the  Constitution. 

The  committee  would  be  given  broad 
jurisdiction  under  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution as  originally  submitted,  including 
authority  to  recommend  improvwnentB 
in  "the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  and/or  precedents  of  either 
House,  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
on  the  floor  of  either  House,  and  the 
consolidation  and  reorganization  of 
committees  and  committee  jurisdiction." 
The  remainder  of  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution was  what  is  known  in  legislative 
parlance  as  "boUerplate."  It  dealt  with 
places  at  which  the  committee  could  sit. 
Its  power  to  maintain  staff  and  fix  com- 
pensation and  allowances  for  expenses, 
and  a  requirement  that  the  committee 
should  report  from  time  to  time  to  both 
Houses. 

A  hearing  was  conducted  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
to  which  the  concurrent  resolution  was 
referred,  on  June  27  and  28,  1963,  the 
hearing  being  held  before  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate. 
That  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  Hayden],  who  is 
chairman,  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  and  the  Senator  from 
Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon]. 

The  subcommittee  struck  out  every- 
thing after  the  resolving  clause  of  the 
concurrent  resolution  and  substituted  a 
new  concurrent  resolution  which,  in  ad- 
dition to  chang^ing  a  number  of  less  im- 
portant subjects  in  the  original  resolu- 
tion, struck  out  the  authority  for  the 
committee  to  investigate  and  make  rec- 
ommendations with  respect  to  the  "rules, 
parliamentary  procedure,  practices,  and/ 
or  precedents  of  either  House,  and  the 
consideration  of  any  matter  on  the  floor 
of  either  House." 

In  its  amended  form  the  concurrent 
resolution  was  favorably  reported  to  the 
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Senate  by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  by  a  vote  of  6  to  3.  As 
a  part  of  the  committee  report,  individu- 
ai  views  pointing  out  the  desirability  of 
reinstatliig  the  original  phraseology  of 
the  concurrent  resolution  were  filed  by 
my  Pennsylvania  colleague  [Mr.  Scorrl 
and  by  me.  and  supplemental  individual 
views  were  filed  by  me. 

That  report  was  dated  September  19. 
1963. 

Thereafter  the  amended  concurrent 
resolution  was  cleared  by  the  Senate 
Democratic  Pobcy  Committee.  Shortly 
thereafter  it  aiH>eared  on  the  calendar 
and  was  called  up  by  the  majority  leader 
today. 

In  what  I  believe  to  be  an  almost  un- 
precedented action,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Russell]  objected  to 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader  for 
unanimous  consent  to  make  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1  the  pending  busi- 
ness. 

So  far  as  I  know,  although  I  may  be 
incorrect,  the  only  other  times  when 
objection  has  been  lodged  to  a  motion  by 
the  majority  leader  for  the  Senate  to 
consider  some  measure  approved  by  a 
legislative  committee  and  approved  by 
the  majority  party  policy  committee  has 
been  in  connection  with  efforts  to  change 
rule  XXTT  and  civil  rights  legislation. 
There  may  have  been  a  few  other  in- 
stances in  which  this  highly  unusual 
procedure  has  been  utilized. 

I  believe  I  am  fair  in  saying  that  the 
procedure  of  objecting  to  the  request  by 
the  majority  leader  to  consider  a  meas- 
ure which  has  been  cleared  on  the  cal- 
endar for  floor  action  is  for  the  purpose 
of  delay. 

I  am  confident,  from  reliable  infor- 
mation which  has  come  to  me.  that  the 
objection  to  the  unanimous-consent  re- 
quest was  made  for  purposes  of  delay, 
and  is  the  first  move  in  a  filibuster  in- 
tended to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  the  amendments  which  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case]  and  I  sub- 
mitted on  October  24. 

The  purport  of  the  amendments  is  to 
restore  the  right  to  be  given  in  the  orig- 
inal resolution  to  the  committee  to  in- 
vestigate "the  rules,  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure, practices,  precedents  of  each 
House  of  Congress,  and  the  considera- 
tion of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  each 
House." 

I  shall  be  prepared  to  make  an  argu- 
ment on  the  merits  in  support  of  the 
amendments  if  the  time  ever  comes 
when  that  is  relevant.  For  the  present, 
I  merely  point  out  that  the  unquestioned 
leader  of  the  Senate  establishment — a 
man  for  whom  I  have  the  most  intense 
personal  respect,  admiration,  and  indeed 
affection:  with  whom  I  have  never  ex- 
changed a  cross  word ;  who  has  rendered 
me  in  my  nearly  7  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate  courtesy  far  beyond  the  normal — 
as  13  his  right  under  the  present  Senate 
rules,  has  determined  to  conduct  a  flli- 
bvister  to  prevent  a  vote  on  the  merits 
of  amendments  intended  to  permit  a 
Joint  committee  of  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate to  investigate  matters  which  are 
clearly  at  the  heart  of  the  inability  of  the 
Senate  and  the  House  to  perform  their 


assigned  constitutional  duties  with  ex- 
pedition, efficiency,  and  dispatch. 

I  regret  greatly  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia  has  felt  impelled  to 
take  this  position.  I  do  not  challenge 
in  any  way  his  right  to  do  so.  I  merely 
point  out  that  the  fact  that  he  has  this 
right  is  one  reason  why  the  creation  of 
the  committee  should  be  expeditiously 
authorized.  It  should  be  organized  to 
begin  its  arduous  task  of  removing  those 
many  obstacles  to  action  when  action  is 
required  in  the  national  Interest  which 
presently  obstruct  and  delay  the  per- 
formance by  the  Congress  of  its  consti- 
tutional duties. 

It  has  been  suggested  to  me  that  if  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  and  I  would 
drop  our  amendments,  there  would  be 
no  further  objection  to  approval  of  the 
concurrent  resolution. 

At  this  time  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  KxatingI  may  be  added  as  a 
cosponsor  of  the  amendments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Speaking  for  myself 
only.  I  am  unwilling  to  withdraw  the 
amendment.  My  unwillingness  stems 
from  the  fact  that  without  the  amend- 
ment the  concurrent  resolution,  as  re- 
ported, would  remove  a  significant  and 
important  part  of  the  Jurisdiction  to  be 
given  to  the  committee  imder  the  origi- 
nal concurrent  resolution. 

It  is  true  that  without  the  amendment 
the  committee,  if  authorized,  still  could 
do  useful  work.  It  Is  true  also  that  the 
original  resolution  contained  the  provi- 
sion, now  incorporated  in  the  proposed 
amendment,  to  permit  the  consideration 
of  "the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  precedents  of  each  House  of 
Congress,  and  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  each  House." 

This  language  was  not  contained  in 
the  original  LaPoUette-Monroney  reso- 
lution, adopted  in  1945,  which  led  to  the 
passage  a  year  later  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946.  I  submit, 
however,  that  the  failure  to  incorporate 
such  a  provision  in  the  La  Pollette-Mon- 
roney  resolution  of  investigation  and  in- 
quiry was  responsible  for  the  failure  of 
that  committee  to  recommend  compre- 
hensive and  far-reaching  reforms  re- 
garding those  matters  excluded  which 
continue  to  plague  us  today  to  an  even 
greater  extent  than  they  did  in  1945  in 
our  efforts  to  update,  streamhne.  and 
make  more  effective  and  efficient  the 
procedures,  operations,  and  organization 
of  both  branches  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  we  find  ourselves  in  an 
odd  parliamentary  situation,  a  situation 
in  which,  to  my  mind,  there  is  absolutely 
no  question  that  in  the  long  run  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Georgia,  if  he  is  deter- 
mined to  persist  in  his  filibuster,  will  be 
able  to  succeed. 

It  is  now  the  5th  day  of  December. 
The  first  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
must  of  necessity  draw  to  a  close  before 
the  end  of  this  month.  I  think  8  of  the 
12  major  appropriation  bills,  which  by 
law  should  have  been  passed  no  later 
than  July  31  of  this  year,  remain  un- 
passed. 


There  are  two  very  Important  educa- 
tion bills  which  have  passed  both  Houses, 
one  of  which  is  m  conference,  and  in  the 
other  case  the  conference  report  has  been 
agreed  to. 

The  majority  leader  informs  me  that 
there  is  other  legislation,  much  of  it  non- 
controversial,  some  of  it  controversial, 
which  should  be  passed  before  Congress 
takes  what  may  well  be  a  very  brief  re- 
cess over  Christmas. 

Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  can  work  his  will  on  the 
Senate. 

I  have  advised  the  majority  leader, 
after  consultation  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  that  I  would 
have  no  objection  to  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution being  set  aside  from  time  to  time 
temporarily  in  order  that  other  press- 
ing business  which  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Senate  to  enact  may  be  taken  up. 

It  is  probably  true  that  under  the  par- 
liamentary precedents,  if  the  Senate 
were  to  adjourn  rather  than  recess,  the 
pending  motion  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight  and  would  have  to  be  renewed.  I 
cannot  control  this  procedure,  particu- 
larly under  these  circumstances.  1 
should  like  to  register,  however,  in  all 
candor,  and  in  all  good  humor,  my  strong 
and  vehement  protest  against  this  fili- 
buster action,  which  I  believe  to  be 
against  the  best  interests  of  the  Senate, 
and  against  the  best  interests  of  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States,  and  which  tends 
to  bring  the  Senate  into  disrepute  with 
the  public  at  large,  both  in  the  United 
States  and  abroad. 
I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  always 
a  pleasure  to  be  associated  with  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  In  any  measure. 
My  satisfaction  in  this  case  is  very  great 
indeed  and  Is  increased  by  the  fact  that 
we  have  the  association  of  our  colleague, 
the  Junior  Senator  from  New  York,  both 
with  respect  to  the  measure  in  chief  and 
also  the  amendment  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  been  discussing. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  to  speak  at  length. 
The  situation  speaks  for  Itself.  The  need 
for  congressional  reform,  revision  of  the 
rules,  the  procedures,  and  the  practices, 
could  hardly  be  more  eloquently  demon- 
strated than  by  the  present  situation.  It 
Is  perfectly  true  that  the  majority  leader 
Is  powerless  to  bring  up  a  matter  from 
the  calendar. 

After  long  consideration,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  and  Administration  has 
reported  favorably  a  concurrent  resolu- 
tion. As  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
has  said.  It  Is  far  from  what  we  would 
like.  It  does  not  embody  provisions  in 
the  measure  which  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Introduced  or  the  measure 
which  I  introduced.  It  takes  pieces  of 
both. 

We  are  happy  for  what  we  could  get 
from  the  committee.  Our  chief  concern 
is  the  limitation  on  the  proposed  commit- 
tee to  investigate  congressional  proce- 
dures or  inquire  into  the  rules  or  make 
any  recommendations  as  to  them. 

The  amendment  which  we  are  seeking 
to  Join  to  the  measure,  once  it  reaches  the 
floor,  would  eliminate  that  restriction. 
Even  with  such  restrictions,  a  useful  pur- 
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pose  could  be  served  by  the  proposed 
committee — but  not  nearly  as  useful  a 
purpose  as  If  it  were  unfettered  by  such 
restriction. 

The  existence  of  the  restriction  Is  an 
illustration  of  the  need  for  a  complete 
change  In  the  rules  and  practices. 

Who,  looking  from  Mars,  or  from  any 
other  part  of  the  universe,  or,  indeed, 
from  most  parts  of  this  country,  would 
imagine  that  it  is  Impossible  for  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States  even  to  con- 
sider a  matter  which  has  been  regularly 
introduced  by  a  Member  of  the  Senate — 
by  several  Members  In  this  case,  delib- 
erately considered  at  proper  and  ample 
length  by  the  committee  to  which  it  was 
referred,  presided  over  by  one  of  the  most 
honored,  respected,  and  wise  Members 
of  this  body,  and  composed  of  very  fine 
men,  which  has  been  reported  favorably 
to  the  Senate  by  that  committee,  and 
put  on  the  calendar,  with  an  amendment, 
which  we  have  already  discussed — the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  at  some 
length  and  I  more  briefly — but  reported 
favorably  with  a  recommendation  that 
it  pass? 

The  ordinary  machinery  for  bringing 
the  measure  from  the  calendar  to  the 
floor  was  utilized  and  was  operated  to 
bring  it  to  the  floor — namely,  the  major- 
ity conference.  The  majority  leader,  in 
sympathy  with  the  proposal,  purporting 
to  act  in  accordance  with  the  instruc- 
tions of  his  democratic  conference,  made 
a  request,  which  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania recounted,  that  it  be  made  the 
pending  business.  It  was  met  by  objec- 
tion by  the  Senator  from  Georgia.  In 
accordance  with  instructions,  the  ma- 
jority leader  moved  to  make  it  the  pend- 
ing business,  and  was  met  by  what  we 
know  is  a  filibuster.  As  the  Senator 
from  Peimsylvania  indicated,  the  major- 
ity leader  is  powerless  to  do  anything 
about  It. 

If  this  is  not  a  shocking  indictment 
of  the  Senate  and  its  practices,  proce- 
dures, and  rules,  and  acquiescence  in  be- 
ing led  by  the  nose  by  a  small  bunch  of 
willful  men,  I  do  not  know  what  could 
be. 

I  have  been  surprised  that  the  people 
of  this  country  have  been  so  acquiescent 
in  the  apathy  of  Congress  in  the  face 
of  great  needs.  This  situation  has  con- 
tinued far  beyond  the  point  where  the 
Congress  can  be  called  a  do-nothing 
Congress,  which  this  Congress  has  been 
for  the  entire  year.  This  is  a  very  seri- 
ous matter.  It  would  be  bad  enough  if 
we  were  merely  a  do-nothing  Congress, 
but  we  are  a  prevent-any-action  Con- 
gress, which  is  even  more  serious. 

The  appropriation  bills  which  have 
not  reached  the  Senate  have  dealt  with 
current  and  future  needs  of  this  coun- 
try, and  the  deliberate  slowdown  by  the 
chairmen  of  those  committees,  which 
has  brought  us  to  this  criminally  bad 
situation,  has  prevented  schoolchildren 
in  the  District  of  Columbia,  for  one  ex- 
ample, from  obtaining  adequate  instruc- 
tion for  the  entire  year,  because  we  have 
not  passed  the  budget  for  the  District 
of  Columbia  school  year,  which  started 
last  September.  That  is  merely  one  il- 
lustration of  what  we  are  up  against. 


The  same  procedure  operates  against 
the  whole  mechanism  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States. 

We  are  operating  under  a  continuing 
resolution,  which  has  been  extended 
again  to  the  end  of  January.  It  will  not 
be  merely  half  a  year  that  will  have 
gone  by  before  we  have  acted;  it  will  be 
at  least  seven -twelfths  of  a  year. 

Why  do  we  appropriate  at  all?  Why 
not  pass  continuing  resolutions  from  now 
to  doomsday,  draw  our  pay.  and  do 
nothing?  But  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  doing  nothing;  we  are  responsible 
for  preventing  any  action. 

Congress  still  has  that  power — Con- 
gress has  not;  a  few  individuals  have. 
Perhaps  a  dozen  Members  who  comprise 
the  chairmen  of  the  committees  have 
that  power.  Congress  has  not.  The  Sen- 
ate has  not.  The  majority  leader  and 
the  minority  leader  and  others  do  not 
have  such  power.  A  few  individuals  have 
it.  And  we  sit  still  and  do  nothing  about 
it.  It  is  a  shocking  thing.  If  this  does 
not  awaken  the  conscience  of  the  coun- 
try, if  it  does  not  awaken  the  informa- 
tion media  of  the  country  to  putting 
some  pressure  behind  the  move  to  change 
the  rules.  I  shall  almost  be  inclined  to 
despair. 

I  know  this  will  happen.  These  at- 
tempts in  which  we  have  acquiesced  year 
after  year  after  year,  to  tie  our  hands 
and  to  shackle  ourselves  and  to  half 
strangle  Congress,  will  come  to  an  end. 
The  tighter  the  opponents  attempt  to 
draw  the  noose  around  us.  the  more 
sure  that  end  will  be  and  the  more  dras- 
tic the  reaction  to  it  will  be. 

I  said  I  would  not  speak  at  length  on 
this  subject.  I  am  sorry  I  talked  as  long 
as  I  have.  I  apologize  to  my  colleagues, 
because  I  know  they  have  other  matters 
to  attend  to. 

I  should  like  to  reach  a  vote  on  this 
subject,  because  the  basic  Issue  Is  reach- 
ing a  vote.  It  Is  not  a  question  as  to  how 
Senators  will  vote.  I  do  not  believe  any- 
one should  tell  any  Member  of  Con- 
gress— any  party  leader  or  President  or 
anyone  else — how  he  should  vote.  No 
one  should  attempt  to  tell  Congress  how 
it  should  vote  on  a  particular  question. 
We  should  listen  to  others  with  respect 
for  their  office  and  their  experience,  to 
the  extent  that  office  and  experience  en- 
titled them  to  be  heard.  However,  the 
issue  is  whether  we  shall  vote,  whether 
we  shall  be  permitted  to  vote.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  should  put  an  end  to 
our  suffering.  We  have  suffered  too  long 
on  this  matter.  It  Is  inconceivable  that 
one  man  or  a  dozen  men  should  be  per- 
mitted to  stop  us  from  voting.  The  time 
has  come  for  us  to  vote  on  the  question. 
I  challenge  Senators  who  are  raising 
this  issue  now  as  to  why  they  are  afraid 
to  let  the  Senate  vote.  If  they  have  the 
votes  against  us,  let  them  make  a  motion 
to  table.  That  vote  can  come  In  less 
than  five  minutes.  Do  they  not  want 
people  to  know  that  they  are  opposing 
this  proposal?  Are  they  trying  to  do 
this  under  cover?  If  so.  It  Is  time  for 
the  cover  to  be  stripped  off.  It  Is  time 
for  us  to  place  the  responsibility  upon 
a  little  group  of  willful  men  who  for  their 


own  piuposes  have  far  too  long  emascu- 
lated the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
deeply  regret  that  the  efforts  to  bring 
about  a  careful  study  of  the  rules  and 
procedures  of  the  Senate  will  be  frus- 
trated by  the  continued  strife  over  rule 
XXn  of  the  Senate  Rules. 

I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  importance 
that  rule  XXII,  its  preservation  for  one 
group,  its  abolishment  for  another,  or 
its  modification  for  still  another,  plays 
in  the  minds  of  many  Senators  in  ex- 
pediting the  Senate's  business. 

However,  Mr.  President,  you  and  I  are 
practical  men.  We  have  been  here  for 
a  number  of  years,  and  we  know  that  if 
rule  XXn  Is  included  in  any  reorganiza- 
tion proposal  and  opened  up  for  study 
and  recommendation,  it  will  be  difficult, 
if  not  completely  impossible,  to  establish 
a  joint  House  and  Senate  study  commis- 
sion to  try  to  bring  about  a  reformation 
of  many  of  the  rules  of  the  Senate  and 
of  the  House. 

A  study,  whether  it  continues  for  1 
month  or  12  months  or  36  months,  will 
not  add  any  information  to  the  Senate 
concerning  the  meaning  of  rule  XXn. 
There  are  basic  and  clearly  defined  dif- 
ficulties which  surround  Its  modification 
or  its  repeal. 

Therefore,  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
long  ago  that  if  we  intend  to  achieve 
anything  in  the  immediate  future  In  an 
age  in  which  things  move  fast  and  re- 
quire the  very  l)est  machinery  for  Con- 
gress that  is  possible,  it  is  long  past  time 
to  appoint  a  committee  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  equally  divided  between  the 
two  parties,  which  could  conduct  hear- 
ings and  take  testimony  from  people 
from  outside  the  Congress,  and  also  from 
our  own  Members,  and  to  consider  the 
many  proposals  that  have  been  made, 
numbering  in  the  hundreds,  and  to  get 
on  with  improving  as  much  as  we  pos- 
sibly can  our  obsolete  and  creaking  ma- 
chinery. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator.  I  compliment  him  on  his 
continuing  interest  and  his  efforts,  which 
exceed  those  of  any  other  Member  of  the 
Senate,  to  achieve  a  degree  of  reorgani- 
zation of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  my  friend  from 
Oklahoma.  The  Senator  is  far  too  wise 
an  individual  to  want  to  throw  the  baby 
out  with  the  bath  water.  I  point  out  that 
before  the  sul)committee.  before  the  full 
committee,  and  now  again  on  the  floor,  I 
offered  to  exclude  rule  XXn  of  the  Sen- 
ate from  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  commit- 
tee that  I  ask  to  have  appointed.  If  my 
friend  from  Oklahoma  would  like  to  pro- 
pose that  I  modify  the  amendment  sub- 
mitted Jointly  by  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey  and  myself,  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  be  happy  to  exclude  rule  XXU  from 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  proposed  com- 
mittee. 

However,  I  again  point  out  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  "baby"  left  in  the 
amendment  which  would  be  thrown  out 
with  the  bath  water  if  the  amendment 
were  defeated. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  rules, 
other  than  rule  XXU,  in  both  Houses. 
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There  are  Innumerable  procedures 
which  have  nothing  to  do  with  nile 
Xxii.  There  Is  an  incredible  number 
of  practices  and  precedents  in  each 
House  which  have  nothing  to  do  with 
rule  XXn.  There  are  many  other  mat- 
ters involving  consideration  of  any  num- 
ber of  matters  on  the  floor  of  each  House 
which  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with 
rule  XXn. 

Therefore,  if  my  friend  from  Okla- 
homa, wtiom  I  honor  and  respect  as  the 
survivor  of  the  two  giants  who  pressed 
through  the  Houses  of  Congress  the  Re- 
organization Act  of  1946,  will  join  with 
me  in  excluding  nile  XXTI  from  the 
amendment,  I  shall  be  only  too  happy  to 
praise  him  for  this  action.  However,  let 
us  not  throw  the  baby  out  with  the 
bath  water. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  unable  to 
discern  Just  where  the  offense  would  lie 
that  would  frustrate  early  consideration, 
in  a  harmonious  and  united  manner,  of 
an  effort  to  try  to  move  forward  with 
some  improvement  in  the  machinery  that 
we  now  have. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  This  Is  identically 
the  rule  which  Senator  La  PoUette — God 
rest  his  soul,  because  he  was  a  great 
partner  and  a  great  man  to  work  with — 
accepted  as  a  part  of  the  authorizing  leg- 
islation when  the  committee  was  estab- 
lished in  1945. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  point  out  that  in  the 
Senate  nile  book,  which  I  hold  in  my 
hand,  there  are  some  40  standing  rules, 
among  which,  I  am  sure  my  friend  will 
agree,  there  are  many  which  require 
careful  scrutiny  and  possible  amend- 
ment, change,  or  repeal.  I  hold  in  my 
hand  the  book  on  Senate  procedure,  writ- 
ten by  our  two  Parliamentarians,  which 
contains  approximately  650  pages.  No 
doubt  many  of  the  procedures  Usted  in 
It  should  be  scrutinized.  I  suggest  to  my 
friend  in  all  candor  that  it  may  well  have 
been  that  the  reason  why  the  Reorgan- 
ization Act  of  1946,  of  which  he  was  the 
very  distinguished  cosponsor,  did  not 
remedy  many  of  the  deficiencies  from 
which  we  now  suffer  is  that  there  were 
excluded  matters  which  30  Senators 
thought  important  enough  to  cospon- 
sor in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1. 
I  appeal  to  my  friend  to  Join  me  in 
amending  our  amendment  so  as  to  ex- 
clude rule  XXn.  because  I  do  not  care  a 
whit  about  a  further  Investigation  of 
rule  XXn.  We  all  know  about  that. 
If  we  do  not  know  now  the  report  of  an 
investigating  committee  will  rot  tell  us 
how  we  should  act  in  that  regard. 

But  I  say  again  that  I  offered,  three 
times,  to  exclude  rule  XXll.  My  offers 
were  rejected. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  sorry  I  was 
unable  to  be  present  during  the  earlier 
period  of  debate,  because  I  was  serving 
on  an  appropriations  conference  com- 
mittee with  the  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  has  not 
missed  much.  All  he  missed  was  a 
speech  by  me. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  always  find 
speeches  by  the  distinguished  Senator 


from  Pennsylvania  and  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  Jersey  in- 
structive and  helpful. 

For  whatever  the  experience  Is  worth. 
I  should  say  that  the  value  placed  upon 
the  precedents  of  the  House,  which  oc- 
cupy perhaps  a  10-foot  shelf,  at  least, 
going  far  back,  carefully  recorded.  Is 
very  high  in  that  body.  I  would  doubt 
seriously  whether  the  Members  of  the 
House  would  be  willing  to  go  into  a  study 
of  those  precedents. 

I  would  hope  that  in  the  later  discus- 
sion, or  even  now — and  I  understand  the 
debate  will  continue  tomorrow — the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania,  on  the  basis 
of  all  his  study — and  he  has  done  a  great 
part  of  it — would  give  us  some  exam- 
ples of  some  of  the  precedents  that  we 
should  study,  if  an  investigation  of  the 
machinery  of  the  Senate  were  to  occur. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  further  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  happy  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  writing  a  book 
which  will  be  published  in  May  of  1964. 
and  will  be  entitled  either  "Congress,  the 
Sapless  Branch."  or  "Congress,  the 
Withered  Branch."  I  would  not  want  to 
detract  from  the  potential  sales  of  that 
book  by  revealing  its  complete  contents 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  this  evening. 
However,  m  view  of  the  Senator's  sug- 
gestion, I  shall  be  happy  at  an  appropri- 
ate time  tomorrow  to  list  a  few  of  the 
many  matters  which  might  be  consid- 
ered vmder  the  general  subject — exclud- 
ing rule  Xxn — of  the  rules,  procedures, 
practices,  and  floor  actions  of  both 
Houses. 

I  should  like  to  pose  this  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Oklahoma:  There  may 
be  some  merit  in  his  view  that  the  House 
would  revolt  against  Members  of  the 
Senate  examining  Into  House  practices. 
I  do  not  know  whether  that  would  be 
true  or  not.  I  would  welcome  having 
House  Members  examine  into  Senate 
practices.  I  think  we  need  an  outside 
and  objective  look  at  some  of  the  prac- 
tices that  are  occurring  in  the  Senate, 
practices  that  we  are  vmwllling  to  sub- 
ject to  the  scrutiny  of  anybody  except 
those  of  us  who  live  by  those  rules. 

How  would  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa propose  that  we  in  the  Senate  ever 
begin  to  take  a  look  at  these  problems, 
which  the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Ad- 
ministration has  excluded  by  striking 
out  the  provisions  of  the  original  resolu- 
tion? The  Senator  knows  full  well  that 
the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Rules  con- 
sists of  three  able  and  extremely  busy 
Senators:  our  beloved  President  pro 
tempore  [Mr.  HaydbnI.  who  ts  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations;  the 
Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
who  serves  on  four  major  legislative 
committees  and  is  up  for  reelection  next 
year;  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  who  is  one  of  the  senior 
ranking  Republicans  on  major  commit- 
tees, and  is  quite  busy.  too. 

It  has  been  most  diflBcult  to  obtain  an 
adequate  hearing  on  these  many  complex 
matters  before  that  small  subcommittee. 
Wovdd  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma  be 
willing  to  Join  me  In  proposing  a  Senate 
resolution  which  would  create  an  ad  hoc 
special  committee  to  investigate  the  sub- 


ject of  rules,  procedures,  precedents,  and 
floor  actions — excluding  rule  XXII — and 
to  report  back  to  the  Senate  before  the 
end  of  1964? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Based  on  experi- 
ence, I  should  say  that  we  would  lose  half 
the  drive,  half  the  Nation's  interest,  and 
probably  half  the  academic  participation 
in  reorganization  if  the  investigation 
were  confined  to  one  body  only.  The 
previous  limitation  was  not  too  difficult, 
in  that  each  House,  as  the  Constitution 
provides,  shall  be  the  sole  Judge  of  its 
own  rules. 

To  secure  the  passage  of  the  reorgani- 
zation bill,  it  had  to  be  restated  that 
it  would  be  passed  with  the  understand- 
ing that  the  Senate  rules  were  applicable 
solely  to  the  Senate  and  were  concerned 
only  with  the  Senate,  and  that  the  House 
rules  were  of  concern  only  to  the  House. 

It  is  not  incumbent  upon  the  Senate 
to  attempt  to  improve  the  procedures 
and  F>erhaps  to  make  more  democratic 
the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  a  committee  which  has 
long  been  the  target  of  many  of  those 
who  would  seek  reform.  That  was  sought 
to  be  done  earlier,  in  the  discussions 
preceding  the  Reorganization  Act.  Like- 
wise, rule  xxn  and  the  filibuster  have 
long  been  understood. 

Embodied  in  the  Senate  rules  of  long 
standing  are  many  precedents  and  prac- 
tices. I  have  never  recognized  them  as 
defeating  the  will  of  Congress  urmec- 
essarily.  except  in  the  case  of  rule  XXII. 
which  I  must  say  can  defeat  the  will  of 
the  majority.  But  that  is  well  under- 
stood. It  takes  an  even  greater  number 
than  a  mere  majority  of  those  who  ad- 
vocate change  to  close  off  debate  in  the 
Senate,  under  cloture. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  further  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  the  Senator  does  not  believe 
that  the  creation  of  a  special  Senate  in- 
vestigating committee  would  enlist  the 
interest  of  the  country  to  an  extent  suflQ- 
cient  to  make  that  a  desirable  thing  to 
do? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  would  much  pre- 
fer— and  I  beUeve  it  would  be  attain- 
able— to  have,  again,  a  Joint  study  made 
of  the  two  bodies,  because  Congress  in 
the  public  mind  embodies  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House.  One  of  the  Impor- 
tant things  that  needs  to  be  studied,  and 
upon  which  the  comment  of  scholars, 
political  scientists,  and  others  would  be 
useful,  is  the  relationship  between  the 
two  Houses.  I  see  it  deteriorating.  I 
see  the  need  for  a  revival  of  the  coopera- 
tion that  for  so  long  held  these  two  great 
bodies  together.  I  would  feel  that  in  a 
Reorganization  Act  problems  could  be 
studied  that  would  help  to  bring  about 
a  better  relationship  between  the  two 
bodies.  Perhaps,  for  example,  we  could 
reach  an  understanding  as  to  how  to 
mediate  a  tieup  such  as  occurred  in  con- 
nection with  the  appropriation  bills  last 
year.  That  happened  because  there  was 
no  formal  body  that  could  try  to  solve 
such  problems. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  agree  with  everything 
the  Senator  has  said.  If  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from  New 
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Jersey  fMr.  Cask],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  KkazlngJ.  and  me  should 
not  be  adopted,  after  a  fair  and  f\iU 
debate  and  an  open  vote  on  the  floor, 
obtained  without  any  flUbuster  to  stop 
it,  I  quite  agree,  as  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  already  has  agreed,  that 
there  is  enough  remaining  merit  in  Sen- 
ate Concurrent  Resolution  1  to  make  it 
worthwhile  debating.  Two-thirds  of  the 
value  of  the  resolution  would  be  elim- 
inated if  the  amendment  were  not 
adopted:  but  there  would  be  a  remain- 
ing one-third  as  to  which  it  would  be 
most  useful  to  have  joint  exploration. 
That  one-third  has  been  ably  elucidated 
in  the  remarks  just  made  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

But  let  me  ask  the  Senator  a  question: 
It  occurs  to  me  that  he  has  placed  him- 
self in  this  position.  He  will,  of  course, 
tell  me  If  I  am  in  error.  Either  he  thinks 
there  is  no  need  to  investigate  the  rules, 
procedures,  practices,  and  floor  actions 
of  both  Houses — exclusive  of  rule  XXII — 
or.  in  the  alternative,  he  despairs  of 
having  a  body  appointed  to  examine  into 
the  situation.  Therefore,  he  is  content 
to  live  for  the  rest  of  his  senatorial  life 
under  the  present  obsolete,  archaic,  quite 
impractical  rules,  practices,  procedures, 
and  floor  actions,  other  than  rule  XXn. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am.  and  always 
have  been,  desirous  of  changing  the 
niles  whenever  necessary  or  whenever 
possible  or  achievable.  It  is  important 
to  try  to  act  now  to  achieve  that  which 
can  be  gahied.  That  Is  why  I  spoke  only 
2  dajrs  ago  in  this  Chamber  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  Pastare  resolution  on  a 
rule  of  germaneness,  and  why  I  urged 
the  adoption  of  the  Church  resolution 
which  would  grant  permission  for  com- 
mittees to  meet  while  the  Senate  Is  in 
session  during  the  morning  hour.  These 
are  minor  problems. 

But  reorganization,  If  It  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful, win  have  to  embody  some 
changes,  probably  numbering  20.  30.  or 
40.  Individually,  they  may  be  minute 
and  unimportant  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  who  seeks  bigger  game. 
But  if  we  can  begin  to  improve  our  ma- 
chinery. If  we  can  work  together  to  Im- 
prove our  machinery,  If  In  harmony  we 
can  ameliorate  the  divisions  that  occur 
on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  we  shall  be 
moving  at  least  Into  an  area  of  better 
understanding  and  more  satisfactory 
performance.  Unfamiliar  as  I  am 
with  the  goal  the  Senator  seeks  in 
the  additional  areas  he  is  willing  to  open 
up,  but  which  are  violently  objected  to 
by  the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Russell  1,  I  am  not  prepared  tonight  to 
comment  on  that  matter.  But  I  am 
persuaded— as  I  was  at  the  time  when 
the  great  Senator  La  Follette,  an  out- 
standing leader,  persuaded  the  commit- 
tee In  1945  to  accept  this  amendment, 
and  It  was  accepted  as  a  part  of  the 
Reorganization  Act.  on  which  we  worked 
for  a  full  year— that  the  Legislative  Re- 
organization Act  was  full  of  many  de- 
ficiencies. I  was  unsuccessful  in  hav- 
ing many  of  my  brain  children  Included ; 
many  of  them  were  never  adopted  in  the 
course  of  the  passage  of  that  Reorgani- 
zation Act,  even  though  today  they  stand 
in  the  Senate  rules. 
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However,  I  believe  we  Aould  do  now 
what  we  can  and  should  leave  to  an- 
other day  what  we  cannot  achieve  at  the 
present  time. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  quite  agree  that  Sen- 
ator La  Pollette  and  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  then  a  Member  of  tlie  House, 
had  to  agree  to  such  amendments  to  the 
original  scope  of  the  1945-46  reorgani- 
zation to  which  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa has  referred.  In  my  opinion  the 
reason  why  they  had  to  accept  them — 
although  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress at  that  time,  and  my  opinion  may 
not  be  correct — was  that  the  same  estab- 
lishment which  today  is  filibustering 
against  Uie  present  attempt  to  change 
the  rule,  advised  them  that  it  would  fill- 
buster  at  that  time  if  a  broader  attempt 
were  made  to  change  the  existing  rules, 
practices,  ajad  procedures  of  the  two 
Houses.  Therefore,  perhaps  in  their  wis- 
dom. Senator  La  Follette  and  the  Senator 
from  CHclahfuna,  then  a  Member  of  the 
House,  yielded  to  that  heavy  pressure, 
and  so  restricted  the  resolution  under 
which  they  operated  that  they  did  ivot 
make  many  changes  in  the  niles.  al- 
though I  realize  that  they  recommended 
that  a  number  of  changes  be  made  in  the 
rules  of  both  bodies,  and  many  of  those 
recommended  changes  were  made. 

Let  me  say  that  instead  of  40  or  50 
proposed  changes  being  actually  recom- 
mended, as  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
has  recommended,  there  would  be  140  or 
160,  in  my  opinion,  if  the  Senate — acting 
alone,  if  you  will,  and  excluding  rule 
xxn,  if  you  will— were,  either  jointly 
with  the  House  car  acting  on  its  own.  to 
make  the  comprehensive  and  careful  in- 
vestigation of  Its  rules,  practices,  pro- 
cedures, and  floor  action  which  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Jersey  contemplated  in 
connection  with  his  resolution,  which 
called  for  Uie  appointment  of  a  commis- 
sion, including  outside  experts,  to  look 
into  these  matters. 

Again  I  say  to  the  Senator  from  Okl&- 
homa  that  unless  we  can  include  in  the 
Joint  resolution  authority  to  look  into 
those  matters — excluding  rule  xxn 
and,  if  the  Senator  from  Oklahoxna  de- 
sires It,  we  can  restrict  the  Senate  Mem- 
bers to  the  extent  of  directing  them  not 
to  look  into  the  House  practices  and  pro- 
cedures, and  we  can  restrict  the  House 
Members  to  the  extent  of  directing  them 
not  to  look  into  the  Senate  practices  and 
procedures,  and  in  that  way  an  objec- 
tion based  upon  having  the  Members  of 
one  body  study  the  rules  of  the  other 
body  can  be  avoided — we  will  never  make 
that  study,  and  certainly  it  will  never  be 
made  if  it  is  to  be  made  only  by  the  three 
busy  members  of  the  committee,  for  we 
cannot  expect  them  to  devote  to  the  study 
all  the  time  that  it  will  require. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly  I  have 
endorsed  the  Senator's  proposal  for  a 
study  of  such  matters  by  a  bipartisan 
group.  In  the  previous  action,  we  stud- 
ied some  of  them  for  a  year.  We  heard 
from  the  leaders  in  Government  and 
others  and  we  tried  to  reach  a  con- 
sensus. Hie  presait  resoluticm.  how- 
ever, prohibits  an  investigation  of  the 


Senate's  rules,  procedures,  precedents, 
and  practices.  When  all  is  said  and 
done,  the  important  thing  is  to  achieve 
something.  On  the  other  hand,  if  all 
that  was  first  proposed  were  to  be  in- 
cluded, no  such  reform  would  be 
achieved.  Certainly  it  is  not  easy  to 
have  such  a  measure  passed.  These 
practices  have  rather  deep  roots,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  change  them.  Similarly, 
it  was  difficult  to  abolish  half  of  the 
existing  committees  of  both  Houses,  in- 
asmuch as  many  Senators  and  many 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
had  been  in  the  custom  of  informing 
their  constituents  that  membership  on 
the  Committee  on  the  Disposition  of 
Useless  Papers  was  most  important,  or 
that  membership  on  the  Committee  on 
Post  Roads  was  most  important,  or  that 
membership  on  one  of  the  three  Vet- 
erans Committees  which  then  existed  in , 
the  House  of  Representatives  was  most " 
important.  So  It  was  most  difficult  to 
eliminate  any  of  the  committees. 

However,  it  is  clear  that  today  we  need , 
to  limit  the  number  of  major  commit- 
tees  on  which  a  Member  may  serve.    It 
is  necessary  that  there  be  such  a  limita- 
tion, in  order  that  the  Members  may 
make  proper  use  of  their  available  time. 
Mr.  CLARKL    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield? 
Mr.  MONRONEY.     I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK,    Would  not  that  be  an 
action  changing  the  Senate  rules?    Why 
should  we  let  the  House  look  into  that 
matter,  if  the  Senator's  argument  Is  a 
correct  one — although  he  knows  that  I 
differ  with  him  as  to  that. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Of  course  the  Sen- 
ator knows  that  the  Senate  will  not  per- 
mit the  House  to  dictate  the  Senate  rules, 
any  more  than  the  House  would  permit 
the  Senate  to  dictate  the  House  rules. 
But  It  Is  worthwhile  for  each  group  to 
participate  in  the  study. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  why  not  exclude 
the  Case -Clark  amendment  as  to  rule 

xxn? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  win  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  exclude  consider- 
ation of  the  idea  that  we  might  ameiui 
the  amendment,  but  I  think  we  should 
not  consider  amendments  of  any  sort  at 
this  time,  when  only  two  or  three  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  are  on  the  floor.  In- 
stead, we  should  wait  until  there  is  a  full 
attendance  of  Senators  on  the  floor.  All 
the  Senators  who  now  are  on  the  floor 
are  interested  in  making  progress  in 
what  we  regard  as  the  right  direction; 
but  at  Una  time  we  should  not  consider 
ourselves  a  little  group  trying  to  bargain 
with  the  other  side. 

The  question  now  is  whether  the  Sen- 
ate will  take  up  the  resolution  which 
would  authorize  a  study  of  the  pro- 
cedures, practices,  and  so  forth,  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Congress.  I  think  the 
time  to  consider  any  amendm.ent  or  lim- 
itation on  this  is  not  now,  but  when  there 
is  debate  on  the  tkxtr  of  the  Senate  with 
a  rather  large  ittendance  of  Senators. 
The  right  to  vote  is  what  is  of  concern. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  6en- 
ator  from  New  Jersey  is  entirely  correct, 
and  I  support  everything  he  has  said. 
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Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  that  very 
much,  and  I  also  appreciate  very  much 
the  help  we  have  received  and  the  help 
we  will  receive  from  the  Senator  from 
Oklahoma,  who  has  been  a  leader  In  con- 
nection with  this  matter. 

But  I  think  all  of  us  must  recognize 
that  various  parts  of  the  country  face 
various  problems,  and  we  must  not  pro- 
ceed on  the  basis  of  bargaining  ahead  of 
time  in  connection  with  amendments, 
thus  limiting  what  the  Senate  might  do 
when  the  proposed  legislation  is  consid- 
ered by  the  Senate  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Certainly  the  final 
proof  of  the  pudding  Is  in  the  eating; 
and  the  final  question  in  regard  to  such 
a  study  is  what  it  will  achieve  in  terms  of 
legislation  enacted.  For  50  years  before 
the  enactment  of  the  1947  act  there  had 
been  practically  no  reorganization  or 
consolidation  of  congressional  commit- 
tees. Many  changes  or  reforms  were 
clearly  needed.  To  try  to  proceed  as  a 
united  body,  in  the  House,  and  to  try  to 
have  the  Senate  proceed,  in  turn,  as  a 
united  body,  and  to  try  to  bring  the  two 
bodies  to  concur  and  to  reach  a  consen- 
siis  will  represent  progress  to  a  consider- 
able degree.  Of  course,  we  will  not  at- 
tain all  we  want,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  get  human  beings  to  agree  at  any  one 
time  on  so  large  a  number  of  proposed 
changes.  It  will  be  difflcult;  but  cer- 
tainly we  can  move  ahead  to  some  extent 
both  this  year  and  next  year. 

I  ask  Senators  to  believe  me  when  I 
say.  judging  from  experience,  that  It  will 
require  a  strong  consensus  to  achieve  any 
worthwhile  changes  at  all.  If  we  do  not 
proceed  on  that  basis  in  these  public 
fonmis,  we  might  as  well  not  engage  in 
the  study. 

I  wish  to  see  afforded  to  whatever  com- 
mittee undertakes  the  study  an  oppor- 
tunity, a  climate,  and  a  list  of  goals  that 
could  be  reached,  as  Senator  La  Follette 
achieved  in  1947  in  the  Senate,  and 
which  was  achieved  to  a  degree  in  the 
House.  Those  recommendations  led  to 
a  unanimity  of  opinion  that  they  were 
important  enough  to  be  enacted  into  the 
structure  of  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
We  know  that  all  people  will  not  agree 
on  the  recommendations  of  any  commit- 
tee, regardless  of  its  composition — 
whether  the  committee  be  composed  of 
Senators  and  Representatives  or  experts 
and  executives  as  well  as  Senators  and 
Representatives,  as  proposed  by  the  Case 
measiire— because  anything  dealing  with 
human  beings  often  involves  a  wide  dif- 
ference of  opinion. 

I  personally  prefer  the  plan  under 
which  congressional  Members  would  hear 
the  testimony  of  expert  witnesses  rather 
than  the  proposal  that  Senators  and 
Representatives  should  be  a  part  of  a 
commission  to  advise  on  how  our  affairs 
should  be  conducted. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  once  more?  I  promise 
that  it  will  be  the  last  time  I  shall  ask 
him  to  3^1d. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Why  does  the  Senator 
object  to  voting  on  the  question  of  tak- 
ing up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1? 


Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  did  not  object  to 
voting  on  that  question.  I  shall  prob- 
ably vote  to  consider  Senate  Concurrence 
Resolution  1.  I  have  applauded  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  I  appeared 
before  the  conmiittee  to  testify  In  behalf 
of  the  proposed  concxurent  resolution. 
But,  as  a  practical  person,  I  urge  and 
suggest  that  the  amendment  that  was 
accepted  by  Senator  La  Follette  be  added 
so  that  we  could  all  go  into  the  study 
united,  and,  by  doing  so,  achieve  the 
possible. 

I  have  always  felt  that  to  fall  to  pro- 
ceed in  that  manner  would  start  us  off 
without  the  hope  of  success  to  which 
such  a  study  should  be  entitled  to  look 
forward  to  after  the  committee  performs 
its  long,  hard  chores,  listening  to  hun- 
dreds of  witnesses  and  then  trying  to 
distill  out  of  the  volumes  of  testimony  a 
program  that  experienced  and  under- 
standing men  in  both  bodies  could  accept 
as  being  a  somewhat  better  blueprint 
than  the  jerry-built  system  that  we  now 
have  or  that  we  have  had  in  the  past. 

So  the  question  Is  one  of  practicality. 
If  we  wish  to  start  with  a  spirit  of  re- 
form that  will  carry  forward  the  senti- 
ment in  this  body  and,  I  hope,  in  the 
House,  we  should  move  onward  without 
dispute  at  this  time.  But  if  we  wish  to 
fight  every  inch  of  the  way  In  this  body, 
we  might  well  be  divided;  and  then  the 
hope  of  reform  that  we  might  have  as 
we  start  will  be  lost  in  the  long  pull. 

I  wished  to  interject  my  feelings  in  the 
debate  because  I  have  never  seen  a  time 
when  improvement  in  our  machinery  has 
been  more  sorely  needed  to  enable  us  to 
keep  up  with  the  extra  tasks  that  are 
upon  us.  We  have  seen  a  demonstration 
of  breakdown  and  failure.  It  has  been 
more  glaring  than  we  have  had  previ- 
ously in  many  respects.  I  believe  that 
it  is  time  to  go  on  with  the  Job;  and 
that  in  trying  to  get  on  with  the  job 
we  should  have  some  opportunity,  as  a 
result  of  our  planning  and  attitudes,  to 
bring  about  perhaps  not  the  complete 
job  of  renovation  and  reconstruction,  but 
at  least  a  job  of  which  we  will  be  proud, 
for  we  will  know  that  we  shall  be  a  few 
steps  better  off  than  we  were  when  we 
started. 

I  thank  my  distinguished  friend  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  for  his  great 
contribution  on  this  whole  problem  and 
for  the  illuminating  questions  which  he 
has  asked.  I  am  sorry  that  we  differ  on 
the  method  of  approach.  I  wish  to  see 
something  done.  I  have  been  down  this 
lonely  path  before.  I  hope  that  the  next 
time  we  shall  have  the  support  of  a  suf- 
ficient number  of  Senators  to  bring 
about  approval  of  the  action  of  the  spe- 
cial committee  in  respect  to  the  reforms 
that  will  have  been  testified  to.  consid- 
ered, and  recommended  by  such  a  com- 
mittee such  as  the  one  which  the  Senator 
has  pr(HX>6ed.  It  would  not  have  the 
full  range  that  the  Senator  seeks,  but 
enough  range  to  do  the  considerable  Job 
that  Is  long  past  due. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.    Mr.  President,  the 
hour  is  growing  late,  and  I  shall  not  de- 
tain the  Senate  for  any  length  of  time. 
First,  I  wish  to  say  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 


Clark]  has  made  remarks  indicating 
that  my  colleague,  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia  I  Mr.  Russkll]  was  doing 
something  out  of  the  ordinary  when  he 
objv.cted  to  a  unanimoiis-consent  request. 
It  is  entirely  in  order  for  any  Senator, 
at  any  time,  to  object  to  any  unanimous- 
consent  request.  I  have  heard  the  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  object  many 
times.  The  purpose  of  Senate  procedure 
is  to  give  every  Senator  the  authority, 
power,  dignity,  and  ability  to  represent 
his  State  and  his  constituents. 

Any  time  a  Senator  believes  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  does  not  have 
merit,  he  is  derelict  in  the  performance 
of  his  duty  if  he  does  not  object  I  as- 
sume that  every  Senator  has.  on  occa- 
sion, made  objection  to  a  unanimous- 
consent  request. 

It  has  been  Intimated  that  my  col- 
league, the  senior  Senator  from  Georgia 
(Mr.  Russell),  has  launched  a  filibus- 
ter. If  so,  it  Is  probably  the  shortest 
filibuster  in  the  history  of  the  Republic, 
because  all  the  senior  Senator  from 
Georgia  said  about  the  measure  was  two 
words:  "I  object." 

We  frequently  hear  discussion  about 
southern  Senators  launching  a  filibus- 
ter, but  this  Is  the  first  time  in  slightly 
less  than  the  7  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  that  the  senior 
Senator  from  Georgia  has  been  accused 
of  conducting  a  filibuster  with  merely 
two  words. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  no  objection  to 
consideration  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  1.  which  the  majority  leader 
has  requested  imanlmous  consent  to 
make  the  pending  business  of  the  Sen- 
ate; but  I  do  seriously  object  to  the 
amendment  that  has  been  proposed  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  ClamcJ.  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  CasiJ.  and  the  junior 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  KeatihgI. 
The  objectionable  part  of  the  amend- 
ment that  they  propose  to  offer  is  "the 
rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  prac- 
tices, or  precedents  of  either  House  of 
the  Congress,  or  the  consideration  of  any 
matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House." 

Be  it  remembered  that  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1.  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
would  establish  "a  joint  committee  on 
the  organization  of  Congress  (herein- 
after referred  to  as  the  Committee)  to 
be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the  Sen- 
ate (not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall 
be  members  of  the  majority  party)  and 
be  appointed  by  the  President  of  the 
Senate,  and  six  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives." 

Mr.  President,  I  have  no  objection 
whatever  to  the  constitution  of  the  com- 
mittee proposed  in  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  1  to  make  the  study  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
requested  and  authorized  the  committee 
to  make. 

However,  I  do  vigorously  object  to 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
making  recommendations  and  studying 
"the  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  or  precedents  of  either  House 
of  the  Congress,  or  the  consideration  of 
any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either  House." 
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My  objection  is  bued  on  the  Constltu 
tion  of  the  United  States  of  America.    I 
read: 


1! 


Artlel«  I.  •Bctton  tj  pemgrtLpt  3:  "Each 
HouM  may  dctamUn*  th«  Rules  ot  iu  Pro- 
ceedings. punlAh  ite  Members  far  dUorderly 
Behavior,  and,  with  the  Concurrence  oX 
two-thlrda,  expel  a  BCfember. 

Mr.  President,  that  language  is  writ- 
ten in  plain  English.  It  does  not  require 
much  education  to  understand  that  pro- 
vision of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States.  It  merely  states  that  each  House 
may  determine  the  rules  of  its  proceed- 
ings. That  means  that  the  Senate  may 
determine  Its  rules  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  may  determine  its  niles. 
The  Constitution  does  not  authorize 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  study 
and  determine  the  rules  of  the  Senate. 
It  does  not  authorize  the  Senate  to  study 
and  determine  the  rules  of  the  House. 
The  rules  of  the  two  bodies  are  differ- 
ent— and  rightly  so. 

The  Senate  Is  a  fonim  of  States,  com- 
posed of  two  Senators  from  each  of  the 
50  sovereign  States,  who  are  sent  to 
Washington  to  consider  matters  for  the 
welfare  of  our  country. 

Every  State  has  two  Senators,  regard- 
less of  geographical  size  and  regardless 
of  population. 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  rep- 
resentation Is  based  on  population,  and 
Representatives  do  not  represent  the 
sovereignty  of  entire  States. 

TTie  rules  of  the  two  bodies  are  vastly 
different,  and  properly  so.  The  prece- 
dents of  the  two  bodies  are  vastly  dif- 
ferent, and  properly  so. 

What  Member  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives would  be  familiar  with  the 
precedents  of  the  Senate?  I  have  been 
a  Member  of  this  body  for  7  years,  and 
it  is  still  necessary  that  I  confer  with 
the  Parliamentarian  almost  daily  to  de- 
termine what  are  the  precedents  of  the 
Senate.  Certainly  a  Member  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  could  shed  no 
light  on  our  precedents.  Certainly 
Members  of  the  Senate  could  shed  no 
light  on  the  precedents  of  the  House. 

The  senior  Seiuitor  from  Oklahoma 
stated  a  moment  ago  that  the  precedents 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  occupy 
10  feet  of  shelf  space.  Who  In  the  Sen- 
ate knows  what  are  those  precedents? 

The  Constitution  says  we  have  no 
right  to  determine  those  precedents.  I 
share  that  view. 

I  am  willing  to  permit  the  House  to 
have  Its  precedents  and  its  rules  of 
procedure.  I  insist  that  the  Senate,  act- 
ing in  accordance  with  constitutional  au- 
thority, have  the  came  right. 

If  the  rules  of  the  Senate  need  to  be 
changed,  the  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania is  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  Thui 
committee  has  original  Jurisdiction. 
The  Senator  can  submit  resolutions  to 
change  the  mles  of  the  Senate.  He 
should  not  come  to  the  Senate  to  claim 
that  we  are  so  derelict  and  bereft  of 
reason  and  unable  to  handle  our  own 
business  that  we  ought  to  create  a  Joint 
commission,  with  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  involved,  to  tell  us 
what  to  do. 


The  Senate  is  not  yet  ready  for  the 
appointment  of  a  guardian,  dtber  out- 
side the  S^iate  or  from  Members  of  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Seixator  yi^d? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Georgia.  Of  coxu^se,  I  do  not  have  to 
state  that,  although  I  greatly  respect  the 
Senator's  views  and  his  right  to  express 
them,  I  disagree  with  them. 

That  is  not  my  point  in  rising.  My 
point  in  rising  is  to  say  that,  granted 
there  may  be  faults  in  the  resolution, 
and  there  may  be  objections  to  an 
amendment  to  it  to  be  proposed,  we  can- 
not offer  such  an  amendment  until  there 
is  some  resolution  before  the  Senate  to 
which  to  offer  the  amendment. 

Why  would  that  not  be  the  proper  time 
to  make  an  objection,  rather  than  now, 
•before  the  resolution  is  before  the  Sen- 
ate? Why  do  Senators  fight  against 
bringing  a  resolution  before  the  Senate, 
where  it  can  be  dealt  with  properly, 
where  amendments  can  be  offered  and 
printed,  so  that  Senators  may  discuss  the 
subject?  Why  should  Senators  prevent 
the  measure  from  coming  before  the 
Senate  for  consideration? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Because  I  am  op- 
posed to  the  Senate  abdicating  its  con- 
stitutional responsiUlity  to  make  its  own 
rules.    That  is  why. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  understand  the  Sena- 
tor's position.  The  Senator  has  made  it 
very  clear  and  stated  it  with  eloquence 
and  force.  I  disagree  with  it  complete- 
ly, but  nevertheless  the  Senator  has 
stated  it  weU. 

Still,  why  should  that  not  be  done  be- 
fore the  Senate  as  a  whole,  rather  than 
on  the  question  of  bringing  up  a  meas- 
ure for  consideration? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  answered 
the  Senator's  question.  I  have  pointed 
out  the  constitutional  requirement  that 
the  Senate  make  its  own  rules. 

I  am  opposed  to  the  Senator  s  amend- 
ment, which  would  provide  for  appoint- 
ing Members  outside  the  Senate  to  make 
recommendations  to  change  our  rules. 
I  am  equally  opposed  to  the  House  of 
Representatives  being  brought  into  the 
picture,  to  try  to  determine  our  rules. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  do  not  believe  the  con- 
stitutional argument  in  any  way  apphes. 
and  therefore  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
argument  is  any  good  at  this  point,  how- 
ever good  It  may  be  later.  I  would  dis- 
agree at  any  point  with  it. 

We  are  zu>t  seeking  to  give  anybody  else 
power  to  make  our  rules.  We  are  only 
asking  for  a  body,  to  consist  half  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  and  half  of  Members 
of  the  House,  to  study  the  subject,  to 
comment  upon  the  existing  situation,  and 
to  recommend  changes.  Certainly  there 
Is  notlilng  unconstitutional  in  ajtHr^g  for 
a  select  group  to  do  that  task. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  for- 
merly sat  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration.  The  Sen- 
ator had  the  power  at  that  time  to  make 
recommendations. 

The  cosponsor  of  the  amendment,  the 
Senator  from  PennsylvAnla  [Mr.  ClakkI. 


\i  now  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration.  That  is  the 
appropriate  body  in  which  to  originate 
such  recommendatiooa. 

This  particular  amendment  was  of- 
fered in  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  and  was  rejected  in  the 
committee.  Now  the  Senator  se^s  to 
bring  it  before  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CASE.  What  is  to  be  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  not  the  Clai^-Case- 
Keating  amendment,  though  that  may 
be  offered  lat«-.  We  intend  to  offer  it. 
What  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Senate 
is  the  concurrent  resolution  recom- 
mended unanimously,  with  one  excep- 
tion, by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  what  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  is  recommending.  What 
I  am  opposed  to  is  what  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  rejected- 
Mr.  CASE.  I  suggest,  respectfully, 
that  what  the  Senator  and  the  little 
group  who  join  him  aeek  to  do  te  to 
shackle  the  Senate  from  even  consider- 
ing the  matter,  before  It  Is  brought  be- 
fore the  Senate. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  amendment 
was  considered  in  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  and  rejected. 
I  believe  It  would  be  rejected  by  the 
Senate. 

That  is  all  the  Senator  from  Georgia 
objects  to. 

Mr.  CASK  Nobody  would  object  to 
that.  Let  us  have  the  concurrent  reso- 
lution brought  before  the  Senate  so  that 
the  amendment  can  be  voted  up  or  down. 
It  can  be  done  that  way  in  5  minutes  or 
less.  Ml  a  motion  to  table,  if  that  is  the 
desire  of  the  leadership. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Georgia  yield? 

Mr.  TAUilADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  suggest  to  my  good 
friend  that  he  Is  objecting  now  not  to 
the  Clark-Case-Keatlng  amoidment. 
but  to  a  moticm  to  consider  a  concurrent 
resolution. 

Mr.  TALMJiDOfE.  I  am  speaking  only 
because  the  Senator  has  signified  his 
intenti(xi  to  offer  the  amendment.  I  am 
oppoeed  to  it  The  Committee  on  Rales 
and  Administration  is  also  oppoeed  to 
It.  I  hope  the  Senate  will  be  opposed  to 
it. 

I  have  no  objection  whatever  to  the 
Senate's  passing  S^iate  Concurrent  Re- 
solution 1,  but  I  am  orax>sed  to  the 
Soiator's  amendment,  which  was  re- 
jected by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
AdmlnistFati(m. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 
Mr.  TAIJiLADGE.  Certainly. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  also  op- 
posed, I  believe  he  wID  have  to  admit,  to 
permitting  the  Senate  to  vote  on  the 
merits  of  my  amendment,  bec»ise  he  is 
presently  filibustering  against  a  motion 
to  consider  Senate  Ccmcurrent  Resola- 
ti(Mi  1. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
spc^en  at  much  greater  length  tonight 
than  has  the  Junior  Senator  from  Geor- 
gia. 
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The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
accused  my  colleague  of  fUibusterlng  be- 
cause he  uttered  two  words.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  has  accused  the 
the  Jimior  Senator  from  Georgia  of 
filibustering  because  he  has  spoken  for 
5  minutes. 

I  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania speak  for  an  hour,  and  I  did 
not  accuse  him  of  filibustering. 

Mr.  CLARK,  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  TALMADOE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  shall  be  happy  to  teU 
the  Senator  off  the  floor — and,  if  he 
presses  me,  on  the  floor — the  basis  for 
my  comment  that  the  Senator  and  his 
colleague  from  Georgia  were  engaged  in 
a  filibuster. 


December  5 


1963 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  have  no  objec- 
tion to  listening  to  the  Senator.  I 
merely  state  the  facts.  The  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  stated  that  my  col- 
league was  filibustering.  I  was  In  th« 
Chamber.  I  heard  the  senior  Senator 
from  Georgia.    He  uttered  two  words. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.     Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  that  the  question 
be  put 


vlously  entered,  that  the  Senate  stand  in 
recess  until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
8  o'clock  and  28  minutes  p.m.)  the  Sen- 
ate took  a  recess,  under  the  previous 
order,  until  tomorrow.  Friday.  December 
6,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian 


RECESS 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
move,  in  accordance  with  the  order  pre- 


CONFIRMA'nONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  5, 1963 : 

Depaktmknt  or  Justice 

Charles  H.  Tenney.  of  New  York,  to  be  U  3 
district  Judge  for  the  southern  district  ol 
New  York. 

George  I.  Cllne,  of  Kentucky,  to  be  D  S 
attorney  for  the  eastern  district  of  Kentucky 
for  the  term  of  4  years. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Tbaaks    to   the   TeleTisioB 
Raifio    ladastry 


and 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or   LOUISIANA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5. 1963 
Mr.    BOGGS.     Mr.    Speaker,   I  know 
that  many  of  our  Members  have  already 
expressed  their  gratitude  and  thanks  for 
the  great  sacrifices   made   by   the  em- 
ployees of  the  television  and  radio  in- 
dustry through  almost  4  days  following 
the    assassination    of    President    John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.    I,  too.  would  like 
to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  tele- 
vision   and    radio    industry    for    their 
splendid  achievements  in  presenting  to 
the  American  people  and  people  around 
the  world,  the  saga  of  all  the  events  fol- 
lowing this  great  international  tragedy. 
The  industry  and  its  employees  spared 
nothing    In    time,    effort,    money,    and 
ImaginaUon    to   present    these   historic 
events  to  millions  of  people;  every  ounce 
of   energy,  every  available   personality 
and  employee,  every  known  engineering 
device,  every  piece  of  avaUable  equip- 
ment, was  utilized  to  bring  to  a  saddened 
world  the  picture  and  word  story  of  the 
calamity    of    the    assassination    of    the 
President  of  the  United  States. 

As  my  colleagues  know,  following  the 
slaying  of  President  Kennedy,  the  lead- 
ers of  aU  the  networks  and  major  tele- 
vision and  radio  stations  in  our  country 
decreed  that  all  commercials  and  reg- 
ular programs  would  be  canceled  imtll 
after  the  solemn  ceremonies  were  com- 
pleted a  week  ago  Monday.  As  a  result 
of  this  unparalleled  and  unprecedented 
coverage  of  the  death  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent, the  industry  lost  in  revenues  an 
estimated  total  of  $28,700,000.  This  is 
a  tremendous  sum  of  money,  and  rep- 
resents a  splendid  example  of  patriotism 
and  unselfish  devotion  to  the  people  of 
our  country  and  to  our  departed  leader. 
I  know  tliat  I  speak  for  all  of  my 
colleagues.  Mr.  Speaker,  when  I  say  that 


the  gratitude  of  the  Congress  is  sincerely 
given  to  the  television  and  radio  in- 
dustry, to  all  of  Its  reporters  and  writers, 
to  Its  engineers  and  cameramen,  to  its 
producers  and  couriers,  and  to  its  offi- 
cials, for  a  job  well  done — done  truly  In 
the  American  way  and  in  the  American 
spirit. 


lo  Memoriam — Jobs  Fitxferald  KeoBedy 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LEONARD  FARBSTEIN 

or    JrtW    TO«K 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5. 1963 

Mr.  FARBSTEIN.    Mr.  Speaker,  join- 
ing in  tribute  with  thousands  of  other 
houses  of  worship  throughout  our  Na- 
tion to  pay  honor  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  beloved  President,  the  Bialyskoter 
Synagogue    In   New    York    City's  lower 
East  Side,  held  a  memorial  meeting  on 
Sunday.  December  1.  1963.    The  meet- 
ing was  attended  by  an  overfiow  crowd, 
not  alone  of  the  Jewish  faith,  for  the 
Bialystoker  Synagogue  is  one  of  the  old- 
est orthodox  Jewish  synagogues  in  New 
York  City  whose  services  are  performed 
by  the  truly  orthodox  patriarchs  of  the 
Hebrew  religion,  but  by  other  residents 
of  the  area  representing  all  races  and 
religions.    Within  these  hallowed  halls 
there  was  but  one  desire — to  pay  homage 
to  a  man  beloved  by  all  and  to  offer  pray- 
ers for  his  soul. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  one  of  the 
speakers  at  this  meeting,  not  only  as  a 
Representative  to  the  Congress  for  the 
area,  but  as  a  resident  of  the  area  and 
a  member  of  the  congregation  of  the 
Bialystoker  Synagogue. 

At  the  request  of  the  membership,  I 
am  taking  the  liberty  of  Including  In 
the  CoKGRxssiONAL  RzcoRD  my  state- 
ment which  was  greeted  with  favor  by 
those  assembled: 

The  bells  have  toUed  in  the  canyons  of 
Wall  Street;   over  the  factories  in  Detroit; 


schools  and  universities  across  the  land  and 
on  our  ships  at  sea  or  wherever  news  could 
travel;  across  Washington's  broad  avenues; 
and  In  thousands  of  towns  and  vlllagee 
throughout  the  United  SUtee— the  belU 
have  tolled  a  great  President  has  died. 

At  the  American  Embassy  In  Bogota.  Co- 
lombia, a  lone  marine  walks  across  the 
lawn,  salutes  the  flag  and  lowers  It  to  hall 
mast.  Wherever  the  American  flag  flies 
throughout  the  world,  whether  under  the 
searing  sun  or  a  soft  and  gentle  rain.  th€ 
flag  flies  at  half  mast.  A  great  American 
President  has  died. 

At  U.S.  bases  throughout  the  world,  from 
Saigon.  South  Korea  to  London.  EnglAnd. 
cannons  boom  out  every  half  hour,  from 
dawn  to  dusk.  In  a  tattoo  of  grief.  A  great 
President  has  died. 

It  was  the  kind  of  a  feeling  one  can  hardly 
describe — people  gathered  In  knoto  on  street 
corners,  an  air  of  disbelief  In  their  faces,  their 
heads  shaking,  muttering  to  themselves.  "It's 
not  possible." 

People  who  seldom  enter  the  church  or 
synagogue  are  suddenly  drawn  Into  their  holy 
walls:  some  pray,  some  cry,  some  merely  sit 
or  kneel  In  silence.  A  great  President  has 
died. 

On  a  street  corner,  a  blind  Negro  woman 
plucks  at  her  guitar,  half  singing,  half  weep- 
ing a  funeral  dirge — "He  promised  never  to 
leave  me"  she  sang.  An  Italian  barber  on  the 
lower  Bast  Side  said  what  was  In  his  mind 
In  two  words.  "I  cry."  A  woman  on  Times 
Square  said  them  In  another  way.  "My  God!" 
Jacqueline  Kennedy  said  them  as  her  hus- 
band fell  forward,  dying.  "Oh,  no!"  A  Roman 
Catholic  priest  said  them  after  administer- 
ing the  last  rites  to  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, "He  Is  dead."  A  great  President  has 
died. 

In  the  US.  Senate,  the  chaplain  says.  'We 
gaze  at  a  vacant  place  in  the  sky.  as  our 
President  falls  like  a  giant  cedar." 

On  the  morning  that  Lincoln  died,  James 
A  Oarfleld  then  a  Representative  in  Con- 
gress who  was  to  die  by  assassination  him- 
self 16  years  later,  said.  "Ood  reigns  and  the 
Oovernment  In  Washington  still  lives." 
Mortal  man  goes  on  to  his  reward,  but  our 
institutions  remain.  A  great  President  has 
died. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  36th  Presi- 
dent of  mt  United  SUtes,  has  walked 
through  t*ie  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death 
yet  our  Government  continues — though  a 
great  President  has  died. 

No  one  b^ieved  that  it  really  happened, 
but  it  did.  A  young,  vigorous,  aggressive, 
scholarly  President  had  been  assassinated. 
The  bullet  that  struck  down  John  Fitzgerald 
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Kennedy,  struck  at  the  hearts  and  minds  o* 
all  the  people,  in  this  country  and  through- 
out the  world;  a  world  that  had  learned  to 
admire  and  respect  this  young  man  who  la 
a  few  short  years  had  left  his  mark  on  It. 

When  he  died  we,  all  of  us,  died  a  litUe 
bit  and  I  died  Just  a  little  Wt  more  because 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  befriended  me. 
I  recall  vUltlng  him  at  the  White  House. 
He  was  a  man  who  oould  disagree  without 
being  vindictive.  He  was  young,  vigorous, 
aggressive,  and  scholarly.  He  knew  the  needs' 
of  his  country  and  fought  to  fulfill  that 
need. 

He  was  wedded  to  peace  and  vigorously 
sought  this  greatest  of  all  goals  of  mankind. 
He  believed  that  the  extension  of  the  enjoy- 
ment of  living  was  a  goal  that  could  and 
should  be  achieved  not  alone  by  the  wealthy, 
but  also  by  the  humble  and  the  poor.  He  was 
a  great  man,  a  good  man,  a  himible  man. 

Why  must  the  life  of  a  young  man,  moved 
only  by  high  motives.  Impelled  by  under- 
standing and  vision,  be  brought  to  an  un- 
timely end  with  hU  labors  unfinished?  And 
why,  in  a  free  land,  untouched  by  the  heel 
of  a  dicUtor,  where  the  humblest  citizen 
may  freely  utter  his  grievances,  must  that 
life  be  cut  short  by  an  evU  Instrtunent 
moved  by  nuaice,  frustration,  and  hate? 
This  Is  the  Incredible  thing  which  leaves  us 
bewildered. 

Some  months  ago.  when  I  learned  that 
Egypt  had  hired  Nazi  scientists  for  the  pur- 
pose of  building  up  an  arsenal  of  deadly 
weapons,  of  terrible,  destructive  powers;  to 
build  missiles  and  submarines,  I  became 
alarmed.  I  knew  that  they  could  be  meant 
for  only  one  nation — Israel. 

I  wrote  to  the  State  Department  complain- 
ing that  by  our  assistance  we  were  enabling 
Mr.  Nasser  to  prepare  for  war  against  Israel; 
that  he  had  sworn  to  drive  Israel  Into  the 
sea.  I  asked  the  Stete  Department  to  make 
representations  to  both  the  German  Oovern- 
ment to  recall  its  scientists  and  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  desist  from  spending  Its 
needed  moneys  for  these  devilish  purposes. 

The  Stete  Department  replied  saying  that 
they  would  not  Interfere  In  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  another  country;  that  If  the  German 
scientists  were  withdrawn  or  removed,  Rus- 
sian scientists  would  teke  their  place.  Being 
unhappy  on  the  receipt  of  this  reply  I  then 
wrote  directly  to  President  Kennedy.  I  re- 
ceived a  reply  in  letter  form  from  the  White 
House  and  3  days  later  the  President  publicly 
announced  at  his  press  conference  In  Wash- 
ington,  "We  support  the  security  of   both 

Israel  and  her  neighbors We  strongly 

oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the  threat  of  force 
In  the  Near  East  and  we  also  seek  to  limit 
the  spread  of  communism  In  the  Near  East 
which,  would,  of  course,  destroy  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  people." 

President  Kennedy  was  the  first  President 
of  the  United  Stetes  to  seU  defensive  miU- 
tary  armamenU  to  Israel.  This  was  a  change 
from  the  poUcy  set  down  by  the  previous  ad- 
ministraUon— not  to  Incur  the  displeasure 
of  the  Arabs  by  selling  Israel  arms.  At  the 
direction  of  President  Kennedy.  Hawk  mis- 
siles are  being  sold  to  Israel.  These  defen- 
sive weapons  are  the  latest  word  In  destroying 
Invading  aircraft. 

And  he  went  fvirther.  He  Invited  members 
of  the  Israeli  air  force  to  come  to  this  coun- 
try so  that  they  could  leem  to  operate  these 
Hawk  missiles. 

This  is  the  man  whose  passing  we  mourn. 
This  Is  the  man  who  was  cut  down  as  the 
result  of  the  hatred  of  a  diseased  mind; 
hatred  that  has  been  engendered  of  late  In 
this  country  both  from  the  extreme  right 
and  the  extreme  left.  What  a  waste  has 
been  committed  upon  the  body  politic. 

Let  me  also  say  that  ooir  hearts  go  out  to 
Mrs.  John  Kennedy  and  her  two  children, 
Caroline  and  John,  Jr..  who  have  siutalned 
such  a  great  loss. 


Before  I  close,  I  want  to  say  a  word  about 
the  man  who  has  now  become  the  36th  Presi- 
dent of  these  United  Stetes.  Lyndon  Haines 
Johnson.  In  1967.  when  President  Elsen- 
hower  threatened  Israel  with  punitive  sanc- 
tions unless  she  withdrew  from  the  Sinai 
Peninsula,  Mr.  Johnson  was  then  the  ma- 
jority leader  of  the  UB.  Senate.  He  told 
President  Elsenhower  that  the  Senate  would 
not  approve  economic  sanctions  against 
Israel.  He  called  for  a  Just  peace  and  de- 
plored the  attempted  coercion  of  Israel  as 
"a  method  of  settlement." 

As  a  Senator.  President  Johnson  fought  to 
obteln  for  Israel  a  fair  share  of  econMnlc 
aid,  noting  that  Israel  was  forced  to  divert 
ite  own  resources  for  defensive  arms  against 
the  Russian  arms  that  were  flowing  into 
Egypt.  I  am  confident  that  President  John- 
son wUl  continue  the  policies  of  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  toward  Israel. 

A  great  President  has  died.  Let  us  pray 
that  oiu-  late  President,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  the  loftiest  symbol  of  the  Ameri- 
can way  of  life,  shall  not  have  died  In  vain; 
that  by  our  own  treatment  of  others,  by  our 
own  considerate  treatment  of  out  neighbors, 
we  shall  build  a  living  memorial  to  his  desire 
for  the  equality  of  man.  And  that  with  his 
passing,  he  shall  be  a  pleader  for  the  cause 
of  mankind,  and  let  us  also  pray  that  the 
countenance  of  the  Almighty  may  shine 
upon  our  new  President,  Lyndon  Balnee 
Johnson,  and  lead  him  along  the  path  of 
righteousness  and  good  fortune. 


This  Congress  May  Hare  Set  a  Record 
in  Redncing  Expenditures 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  M.  PEUY 

or    WASBINOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5, 1963 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
many  of  our  news  commentators  and  ob- 
servers of  the  Washington  scene  today 
in  criticizing  Congress  for  its  slow  action 
disregard  the  fact  that  speedy  action  is 
not  necessarily  the  test  of  good  legisla- 
tion. 

When  July  31  was  esUblished  as  an 
adjournment  deadline  by  the  Reorgani- 
zation Act  of  1947,  as  I  recall,  the  budget 
was  $38  million  and  the  population  of 
the  United  States  was  about  140  millions 
of  people.  Certainly  a  $98  billion  budget 
and  public  services  for  190  millions  of 
people  should  require  more  time  for  Con- 
gressional scrutiny  of  programs  and  Gov- 
ernment spending. 

While  Congress  this  year  is  setting  a 
record  for  slow  action  on  annual  appro- 
priations bills,  it  also  may  well  establish 
an  outstanding  record  for  budget  cutting. 

In  this  connection,  the  Council  of  State 
Chambers  of  Commerce  suggests  that  the 
net  reduction  on  the  1964  budget  will  be 
a  reduction  from  the  original  budget  re- 
quest of  in  excess  of  $5  billion — ^the  larg- 
est total  cut  since  1953. 

Some  of  us  have  anticipated  this  re- 
duction will  be  more  than  $6  billion  and 
since  this  would  represent  a  saving  of 
$129.96  for  each  family  In  America  I 
think  it  might  indicate  to  the  taxpayers 
of  America  that  there  Is  some  merit  in 
proceeding  slowly  when  spending  other 
people's  money. 
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Sweepisf  Chanfes  Needed  ia  Procve- 
ment  DirisioB  of  the  Military 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  EARL  WILSON 

or  nnnANA 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5, 1963 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, another  battle  has  been  won  In  the 
fight  to  save  taxpayers'  dollars  In  the 
purchase  of  our  defense  equipment 
This  battle  took  2  years  and  there  Is 
going  to  be  some  waste  involved.  But 
Just  as  at  the  end  of  the  rainbow  there 
is  a  pot  of  gold,  so  there  is  a  considerable 
amount  that  will  be  saved  for  the  tax- 
payer when  this  radio  set^the  ARC-54_ 
is  bought  by  cwnpetltive  bidding. 

The  Army  has  reluctantly  agreed  to 
buy  half  of  its  next  year's  requirements 
for  the  ARC-54  by  competitive  bidding 
Just  last  week,  it  advertised  a  sole-source 
purchase  of  853  of  these  sets  from  the 
sole-source  developer.  Its  last  price  was 
about  $6,000.  When  the  next  sole-source 
price  Is  calculated.  I  Intend  to  compare 
it  to  the  competitive  price  due  next  year. 
Then  we  shall  see  how  much  could  have 
been  saved  in  the  past,  and  we  can  cal- 
culate the  savings  of  the  present. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Army  originally  In- 
tended to  keep  purchase  of  this  ra4io 
imder  the  expensive  sole-source  shelter 
for  at  least  aU  of  fiscal  year  1964.  This 
was  my  conclusion  after  studying  the 
case  since  September  1961. 

However,  on  July  17.  1963.  I  made  a 
speech  on  the  floor  of  the  House  attack- 
ing the  sole-source  shelter  that  sur- 
rounded this  radio.  That  speech  can  be 
found  In  the  Recoro  for  July  17  1963 
on  pages  12781-12784. 

After  making  that  speech.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  referred  the  case  to  the  CtMnptroller 
General  for  a  complete  study.  Here 
again,  as  in  past  cases.  I  hoped  to  prove 
that  intelligent  inquiry  and  hard  work 
would  establish  that  a  competitive  pur- 
chase should  be  imdertaken.  whereas 
superficial  investigation  by  the  Army 
only  buttressed  its  contention  that  pur- 
chase must  be  by  sole  source. 

On  September  27.  1963,  the  Comptrol- 
ler General  reported  to  me  in  a  6-page 
letter,  which  showed  the  depth  to  which 
GAO  went  to  get  at  the  truth  of  the 
ARC-54  case. 
The  GAO  report  concluded: 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  effect  pro- 
curement of  the  radio  seta  (ARC  &4)  for  the 
balance  of  the  fiscal  year  1»64  on  a  competi- 
tive basis  at  the  earUest  possible  date. 

The  GAO  had  upset  the  Army's  sole 
source  applecart  and  wrote  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army  with  Its  recommenda- 
tions. Any  Member  Is  welcome  to  look 
at  that  letter  In  my  office. 

On  October  7.  1963.  I  reported  GAOs 
findings  to  the  Members  of  the  House, 
and  that  speech  may  be  fouiul  cm  page 
18897  of  the  Rccou)  for  that  day. 

On  October  22.  1963.  the  Comptroller 
General  advised  that  the  Aimy  had 
agreed  to  split  its  purchase  of  the  ARC 
54  for  fiscal  year  1964,  buyii»  about  half 
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sole  source  and  about  half  through  com- 
petitive bidding. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  last  sole-source  price 
for  this  radio  was  $6,000.  The  latest 
sole-source  procurement,  opened  last 
week  in  Chicago,  will  probably  be  a  little 
under  that  figure.  However,  when  the 
competitive  procurement  for  this  radio 
is  opened  early  next  year.  I  predict  a 
startling  drop  In  price  under  past  sole- 
sources  prices. 

That  lower  price  will  prove  just  how 
much  money  could  have  been  saved  for 
the  taxpayer  in  the  past  had  better  plan- 
ning, more  efficient  work,  and  a  more 
protective  attitude  toward  the  taxpayers' 
dollar  been  In  force  In  Army  purchasing 
departments. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  just  one  more  rea- 
son why  It  Is  Imperative  that  the  pur- 
chasing machinery  of  the  military  be 
completely  overhauled.  Here  Is  another 
instance  in  which  the  Army  has  been 
forced  to  allow  competition  to  save  tax 
dollars.  How  many  more  are  there  that 
have  gone  or  will  go  undiscovered? 

Sweeping  changes  are  needed  in  pro- 
curement divisions  of  the  military,  and 
they  are  needed  now.  I  have  been  able 
to  show  In  the  past  how  some  errors  have 
been  admitted  and  corrected  by  the 
Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force,  but  progress 
is  entirely  too  slow. 


December  5 


General  Statement  on  Need  for  Addi- 
tional Authorizations  To  Make  Loans 
for  Various  Rural  Commnnity  Services 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOSEPH  M.  MONTOYA 

or   NEW   MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5. 1963 

Mr.  MONTOYA.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
of  the  small  rural  communities  which 
have  requested  PHA  assistance  in  de- 
veloping or  improving  domestic  water 
supplies  have  also  needed  the  same  type 
of  assistance  for  sewerage.  Expansion 
of  business,  attraction  of  small  industry 
and  often  the  basic  health  of  the  com- 
munity are  dependent  upon  better  facili- 
ties for  sewage  treatment  and  disposal. 
In  many  instances  where  rural  water 
systems  have  been  installed,  the  avail- 
ability of  adequate  supplies  of  pure  water 
has  resulted  In  increased  use  of  water 
and  the  overloading  of  existing  septic 
tanks  and  other  makeshift  sewage  facili- 
ties. 

The  rapid  expansion  of  suburban  areas 
and  rural  residences  Into  farm  com- 
munities, together  with  the  increased  de- 
mand for  modem  living  has  resisted  In 
a  large  increase  In  the  use  of  septic  tanks 
for  waste  disposal.  Increased  use  of  sep- 
tic tanks  where  soil  is  inadequate  for  a 
proper  disposal  field  is  continuing.  Ap- 
proximately 14  percent  of  rural  dwellers 
have  sewage  disposal  systems  available  to 
them  and  about  56  percent  use  septic 
tanks  for  waste  disposal,  leaving  around 
30  percent  of  the  rural  facilities  without 


either  of  these  forms  of  sewage  disposal 
facilities. 

For  many  of  these  rural  communities, 
there  is  now  no  adequate  source  of  long- 
term  credit.  In  addition  to  credit,  most 
of  them  need  advice  and  technical  as- 
sistance in  planning  and  operating  their 
projects  if  they  are  to  be  successful. 

The  Farmers  Home  Administration 
has  received  many  requests  from  inter- 
ested farmer  groups  concerning  the  pos- 
sibility of  financing  rural  gas  distribu- 
tion systems.  The  increasing  popularity 
of  natural  gas  in  many  areas  as  fuel  for 
irrigation-pump  motors  and  the  wide- 
spread use  of  gas  in  the  same  areas  for 
heat  and  other  domestic  purposes  makes 
it  advisable  to  provide  financing  for  these 
facilities.  Private  utilities  are  not  In- 
terested In  extending  service  to  most 
rural  areas,  and  no  other  financing  is 
presently  available  to  associations  of 
farmers  and  rural  residents  for  this  pur- 
pose. 

In  areas  where  gas  is  available  nearby, 
the  needed  improvements  in  rural  homes 
and  services  to  local  Industry  can  best 
be  provided  if  gas  is  made  available 
locally  at  economical  rates. 

There  is  a  widespread  need  for  com- 
mimity  centers  in  rural  areas.  Provi- 
sions have  already  been  made  by  Con- 
gress for  the  financing  of  water  systems, 
and  recreational  facilities.  However, 
these  programs  will  result  In  a  much 
greater  degree  of  development  for  many 
rural  communities,  and  as  they  develop, 
there  will  be  certain  other  service  facil- 
ities which  will  then  be  necessary,  or  at 
least  highly  desirable,  for  the  well-being 
of  the  communities.  These  will  include 
better  fire-protection  facihties.  commun- 
ity halls,  visiting  clinics,  libraries,  audi- 
toriums, and  many  other  special-purpose 
improvements  of  this  nature. 

Other  Federal  programs  have  been 
established  in  recognition  of  the  need  for 
Federal  assistance  in  the  development 
of  utilities  and  other  community  facil- 
ities. Similar  authority  should  be  pro- 
vided the  Farmers  Home  Administration 
so  that  grants  could  be  made  up  to  50 
percent  of  the  total  costs  of  projects 
serving  low-income  communities  through 
the  development  of  water  supplies,  waste 
disposal,  fuel  distribution  systems,  and 
rural  community  services  such  as  audi- 
toriums, clinics,  commimity  halls,  fire- 
protection  facihties.  and  libraries.  Such 
grants  would  be  available  to  rural  non- 
profit associations  and  to  public  bodies 
in  those  areas  not  eligible  for  such  as- 
sistance from  other  existing  programs. 
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port  of  members  of  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee on  the  dvll  rights  bUl,  which  bill 
has  been  before  the  Rules  Committee  8 
legislative  days.  The  bill.  Introduced 
June  20.  had  been  before  the  Judiciary 
Committee  about  6  months  and  the  new 
substitute  bill  finally  reported  has  had 
no  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee or  any  other  committee. 

The  civU  rights  bill  Is  the  most  contro- 
versial and  emotional  bill  that  Congress 
has  had  to  deal  with  In  my  recollection. 
It  is  one  that  requires  sober  refiection 
and  careful  consideration  in  a  calmer  at- 
mosphere than  exists  at  present. 

However,  I  realize  the  great  national 
Interest  that  has  been  aroused  on  both 
sides  of  this  controversy  and  it  is  my  pur- 
pose and  Intent,  with  the  approval  of  the 
majority  of  the  Rules  Committee,  to  hold 
hearings  on  this  bUl  reasonably  soon  in 
January  after  the  Congress  reconvenes. 


The  GtU  Rights  BUl 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

or  vnGiNU 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  5, 1963 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  the  Rules  Committee  received 
for  the  first  time  the  final  additional  re- 


Takoma  Park  Adopts  a  Sister  City 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CHARLES  McC.  MATHIAS,  JR. 

or    MAKTLANI) 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  5. 1963 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following: 

In  June  1961  the  Congress  commended 
the  sister  city  project  of  the  people-to- 
people  program  as  a  major  step  forward 
in  Increasing  good  will  and  understand- 
ing in  bringing  the  people  of  all  nations 
together  in  the  bond  of  mutual  under- 
standing, friendship,  and  cooperation. 

Today  more  than  150  American  cities 
representing  every  section  of  our  country 
and  every  size  of  community,  from  New 
York  City  to  Oakland,  Nebr.,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  only  1,600,  have  affiliated  with 
sister  cities  in  other  nations. 

In  the  November  1963  issue  of  the 
Readers  Digest,  former  President  Dwight 
D.  Eisenhower  writes  of  this  program  In 
an  article  titled  "An  Epidemic  of  Friend- 
ship."   He  states  that — 

The  sister  city  project*  have  a  basic  com- 
mon denominator:  A  breaching  of  the  age- 
old  barriers  of  geography,  language,  race, 
history,  and  customs.  As  the  dark  breeds 
fear  In  children,  so  Ignorance  breeds  sus- 
picion In  the  people  of  this  world.  But  now, 
In  the  middle  of  the  20th  century,  commu- 
nications have  been  speeded  and  the  flow 
of  knowledge  has  grown  from  a  trickle  to  a 
wide,  steady  stream. 

I  am  pleased  to  report  that  the  city  of 
Takoma  Park,  Md.,  in  my  congressional 
district,  has  officially  adopted  the  Sister 
City  project  by  affiliating  with  the  town 
of  Jequie,  in  the  State  of  Bahia,  in  Brazil, 
South  America. 

A  permanent  citizens*  committee  has 
been  named  to  supervise  and  expand 
Takoma's  Sister  City  affiliation  with 
Jeq\iie.     TTiis  information  is  contained 
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in  the  November  1963  Issue  of  the  Ta- 
koma Park  City  Services,  the  newsletter 
of  the  city  of  Takoma  Park,  Md, 

The  newsletter  continues  by  giving  In- 
formation that  formal  affiliation  with  the 
Brazilian  city  took  place  last  January 
when  the  Honorable  Antonio  Lomanto, 
Jr.,  then  mayor  of  Jequie,  and  now  Gov- 
ernor of  the  Province  of  Bahia.  met  in 
Takoma  Park  with  Mayor  George  Miller, 
and  officially  exchanged  town  affiliation 
charters,  uniting  the  two  communities. 
The  exchange  concluded  3  years  of  ne- 
gotiation between  the  city,  the  State  De- 
partment, and  the  American  Municipal 
Association. 

The  October  10  meeting  was  In  effect 
the  first  formal  organization  of  some  30 
citizens  who  expressed  strong  support  of 
the  project. 

One  of  the  first  problems  facing  the 
committee  was  finding  a  home  for  the 
Brazilian  student  who  is  expected  to  ar- 
rive in  January.  The  student.  Miss  Arly 
Souza  Britto,  niece  of  Governor  Lamanto, 
is  expected  to  stay  with  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
J.  W.  Coffman,  Takoma  4>ark's  public 
affairs  director,  and  attend  a  local  high 
school  on  an  exchange  basis.  Because  of 
time  differentials,  Takoma's  student, 
upon  selection,  is  expected  to  visit  Jequie 
next  June. 

The  Individuals  who  have  been  named 
to  head  the  new  citizens'  executive  com- 
mittee for  the  Sister  City  project  are  as 
follows:  E.  W.  Tarr.  chairman;  W.  H. 
McClenon,  first  vice  chairman;  Leslie 
Pitton,  second  vice  chairman;  Mrs. 
Esther  Gelb.  secretary;  and  Mrs.  Rhoda 
Ross,  associate  secretary. 

In  addition  to  this,  the  citizens'  com- 
mittee decided  to  name  subcommittee 
chairmen  in  order  to  develop  full  ex- 
change in  communication  with  the  citi- 
zens of  Jequie.  These  citizens  are  as 
follows:  Robert  Chasm,  community  re- 
lations; John  Postle.  ham  radio;  H.  Eu- 
gene Walker,  education;  Mrs.  Ruth  B. 
Pratt,  fine  arts;  Mrs.  Rita  Robinson.  U- 
brary;  Mrs.  Fred  Grabe.  public  affairs; 
Mrs.  Barbara  Thorn,  student  exchange; 
Mr.  Herbert  Smith,  technical;  Mrs.  Hilda 
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Rocco.  translation;  and  W.  H.  McGlenon, 
organization. 

Takoma's  Sister  City,  Jequie.  has  a 
population  of  51.000,  is  a  coimty  seat, 
and  is  located  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Contas  River,  120  miles  southwest  of 
Salvadore,  capital  of  the  Province  of 
Bahia. 

The  State  Department,  in  cooperating 
with  the  city's  efforts,  has  continuafiy 
emphasized  that  the  success  of  the  Sis- 
ter City  program  is  based  upon  grass- 
roots communication,  volunteer  citizens 
activities,  and  the  basic  exchange  of  mu- 
tual interests  through  common  com- 
munications. Takoma  Park,  Md.,  is 
achieving  this  through  the  establish- 
ment of  this  citizens  committee  and 
widespread  community  support. 

The  committee  has  reviewed  the  defi- 
nition of  a  town  affiliation,  and  they 
determined  that  the  aflUiation  is  mu- 
tually established  l)etween  an  American 
city  and  a  city  of  another  country  of  the 
free  world,  jointly  affecting  a  program 
of  practical  communications  on  a  people- 
to-people  level.  The  purpose  of  the  or- 
ganization is  twofold.  First,  to  promote 
mutual  understanding,  respect,  and 
friendship  between  the  people  of  the 
sister  cities,  and  to  help  create  an  inter- 
national relationship  which  will  ulti- 
mately replace  differences  with  meetings 
in  an  atmosphere  of  cooperation  and 
amity. 

Throughout  Maryland  we  find  that 
there  are  five  cities  with  Sister  City  proj- 
ects. They  are  as  follows:  Frederick, 
Md.,  with  Landau,  Germany;  Forest 
Heights  with  Villavlciosa,  PhiUppines; 
Hagerstown  with  Wesel,  Germany; 
Rockville  with  Pinneberg,  Germany;  and 
Takoma  Park  with  Jequie,  Brazil. 

Mayor  George  M.  Miller  and  the  Ta- 
koma Park  City  Council  are  cooperating 
with  the  citizens  committee  in  setting 
up  arrangements  for  making  this  pro- 
gram a  reality.  The  organization  is  also 
cooperating  with  the  American  Munici- 
pal Association. 

This  Sister  City  or  town  affiliation 
program  is  a  dramatic  movement  which 
is  vitally  important  in  a  tense  world. 


The  Sister  City  project  offers  the 
means  by  which  individuals  in  Takoma 
Park  and  aU  Maryland  cities  can  learn 
from  individuals  in  other  nations.  This 
willingness  to  learn  on  the  part  of  our 
citizens  of  Maryland  is  significantly  im- 
portant today,  and  I  wish  to  commend 
them  here  for  extending  the  hand  of 
friendship  as  neighbors  and  as  partners 
to  the  people  of  Jequie. 


The  GtU  Rifhts  Bill 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CLARENCE  J.  BROWN 

or  OHIO 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday.  December  5, 1963 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
inasmuch  as  it  appears  parliamentarlly 
Impossible  to  hold  and  conclude  hear- 
ings, or  to  take  final  action,  on  the  civil 
rights  bill  now  before  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee until  January,  and  in  light  of  the 
fact  an  application  for  a  rule  was  not 
filed  by  the  Judiciary  Committee  imtil 
November  22,  and  the  final  report  on  the 
civil  rights  bill  was  not  filed  by  the  same 
committee  imtil  yesterday,  which  under 
the  rules  would  prevent  the  holding  of 
any  hearings  before  tomorrow  or  Mon- 
day, the  minority  members  of  the  Rules 
Committee  accept  at  full  face  value 
Chairman  Howard  W,  Smtth's  statement 
he  will  promptly  schedule  hearings  on 
the  civil  rights  bill  for  early  January,  to 
be  continued  until  the  committee  has  an 
opportxmlty  to  vote  on  the  adoption  of  a 
rule  to  send  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
House  floor. 

It  is  believed  the  above  results  can  and 
will  be  accomplished  without  undue  de- 
lay, despite  the  fact  that  no  hearings  on 
the  pending  civil  rights  bUl  were  held 
by  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  or  by 
any  other  committee  of  the  House. 


ATE 


SEN 


Friday,  December  6, 1963 

(Legislative  day  of  Thursday.  December 
5.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
on  the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
caUed  to  order  by  the  Acting  President 
pro  tempore,  Hon.  Lek  Metcalf,  a  Sena- 
tor from  the  State  of  Montana. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DX).,  offered  the  following 
prayer:  ii 

Our  Father,  stronj'to  save,  amid  the 
shifting  shadows  of  the  temporal,  give 
us  clear  and  clean  eyes  to  discern  the 
shining  truth  of  the  eternal.  Forgive 
us  that  in  the  heat  of  partisanship  so 


often  we  have  forgotten  that  above  our 
selfish  ambitions  and  our  hollow  pride 
lie  unchangeable  verities  like  granite 
peaks  piercing  the  sky. 

Facing  days  which  tax  all  our  re- 
sources, give  us  the  untroubled  calm 
which  illuminates  faith  In  the  final 
triumph  of  every  true  idea  let  loose  In 
the  world,  and  against  which  the  gates 
of  hell  cannot  prevail.  And  In  a  world 
which  is  a  battlefield  where  truth  and 
falsehood  are  locked  in  mortal  combat, 
even  as  we  face  unnumbered  foes,  bar 
our  own  hearts  from  all  corroding 
hatred;  and  as  we  fight  the  good  fight, 
may  our  strength  be  as  the  strength  of 
10  because  our  hearts  are  pure. 

We  ask  It  In  the  name  of  the  Holy 
One  who  declared,  "Blessed  are  the  pure 
in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God."   Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfibld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Thursday, 
December  5,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 

BUSINESS 

On   request   of   Mr.    Mansfield,    and 

by  unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered 

that   there  be  a  morning  hour,  with 

statements  therein  limited  to  S  minutes. 

COMMITTEE  MEETING  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Maksfisld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  au- 
thorized to  meet  during  the  session  of 
the  Senate  today. 
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REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  HTTJ*.  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with  amend- 
ments: 

8.  3330.  A  bill  to  encoTirage  physicians  and 
dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  pro-ams  established  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  in  areas  having  a  short- 
age of  physldana  or  dentists  (Kept.  No.  748) . 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  at  its  next 
printing.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  name  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Texas  [Mr.  YarborouchI  be  added 
as  one  of  the  cosponsors  of  Senate  bill 
2220,  which  has  just  been  reported. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

HH.  8975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Malda.  his  wife.  Caterina  Malda.  and  their 
chUdren.  Antonio,  and  Vlttoria  Malda  (Rept. 
Ko.  749). 

By  Mr.  8TENNIS,  from  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations,  with  amendments: 

ILR.  9139.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for   military   construction   for   the   Depart- 


ment ot  Defense  for  the  flaeal  year  ending 
June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposea  (Rent 
No.  760) . 


REPORT  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE  ON 
REDUCTION  OP  NONESSENTIAL 
PEDERAL  EXPENDITURES— PED- 
ERAL  EMPLOYMENT  AND  PAY 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Pederal  Ex- 
penditures, I  submit  a  report  on  Pederal 
employment  and  pay  for  the  month  of 
October  1963.  In  accordance  with  the 
practice  of  several  years'  standing,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  have  the  report 
printed  In  the  Record,  together  with  a 
statement  by  me. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and    statement    were    ordered    to    be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Pederal   Personnel    in    Executive   Branch, 

October  1963  and  Septricber  1963.  and  Pat, 

September  1963  and  August  1963 
notr  wrrh   ketehence  to   personal  servicx 
EXPENorruRE  FicrrRss 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  latest  expendi- 
ture figures  for  personal  services  shown  In 
table  I  of  this  report  are  for  the  month  of 


September  1963  and  that  they  are  compared 
with  personal  service  expenditure  figures  for 
the  month  of  August  1963,  whereas  the  latest 
employment  figures  covered  in  this  report  are 
for  the  month  of  October  1963  and  are  com- 
pared with  the  month  of  September  1963. 
This  lag  in  personal  service  expenditure  fig- 
ures is  necessary  in  order  that  actual  ex- 
penditures may  be  reported. 

(Figures  in  the  following  report  are  com- 
piled from  signed  official  personnel  reports 
by  the  various  agencies  and  departments  of 
the  Pederal  Government.  Table  I  shows 
total  personnel  employed  inside  and  outside 
the  United  States,  and  pay,  by  agency.  Table 
II  shows  personnel  employed  inside  the 
United  States.  Table  HI  shows  personnel 
employed  outside  the  United  States.  Table 
rv  gives  by  agency  the  industrial  workers 
employed  by  the  Federal  Government.  For 
purposes  of  comparison,  figures  for  the  pre- 
vious month  are  shown  in  adjoining  colimins. 
Table  V  is  a  separate  report  on  foreign  na- 
tionals who  are  not  counted  In  tables  I  II 
ni.  and  IV.) 

PERSONNEL   AND   PAT    STTMMART 

(See  table  I) 
Information  In  monthly  personnel  reports 
for  October  1963  submitted  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  Nonessential 
Pederal  Expenditures  is  summarized  as 
follows : 


Total  Etnd  major  cateforles 

CivQlan  personnel  in  executive  branch 

Payroll  (in  thousands)  in  executive  branch 

In  October 
Dimibered— 

In  September 
numbered— 

Increase  (+) 

or 
decrease  (-} 

In  September 
wa»— 

In  August 
was— 

Increa<«  (+) 

or 
decrease  (-) 

Total' 

Xm,S22 

2. 492, 17D 

+2.352 

$1,270,294 

$1,341,472 

-$05,178 

Agendes  exclusive  of  Department  of  Deiniae 

Department  ol  Defcnw 

1,449.115 
1.045.407 

1.445.733 
1.048.417 

+9,302 
-1.010 

735.074 
641,220 

778,910 
562.563 

-43.836 
-21,342 

Inside  the  United  States 

Outsi«l«  the  United  States I."— II.IIIIIIIII""!!!"' 

Industrial  employment IIIII"II"I11II 

2,325,400 
160,113 

2,324.020 
168,144 
650,910 

+i.3a 

+060 
-1.414 



1       1       1 

i  !  1 
i  i  i  II 

A 

100.605 

-005 

28,371 

'28,034 

+337 

•  Exclusive  of  foreign  nationals  shown  in  the  last  line  of  this  stunmary. 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  I  breaks  down  the  above  figures  on 
employment  and  pay  by  agencies. 

Table  II  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment figiures  to  show  the  number  Inside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 


Table  m  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 
ment fig\u-es  to  show  the  nim[iber  outside  the 
United  States  by  agencies. 

Table  IV  breaks  down  the  above  employ- 


ment figures  to  show  the  number  in  Indus- 
trial-type activities  by  agencies. 

Table  V  shows  foreign  nationals  by  agencies 
not  Included  in  tables  I,  n,  m,  and  IV. 


Table  I-^^^^^"'"^*^ '«^ W  imide  and  outside  the  United  Stales  employed  by  the  executive  agencies  during  October 

1963,  and  comparison  with  September  196S,  and  pay  for  September  196S,  and  comparison  with  August  1965 


Department  or  agency 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of  Defeue): 

Agriculture 

Commerce.  

Health,  Education,  and  WeUkre.. . 

Interier 

Justice „ IIIIIII™!!!"" 

Labor 

PostOfflee™ I'" 

SUte«« 

Treasury 

Executive  Office  of  the  Prcsldeat:  

White  House  Office ^ 

Bureau  of  the  Budget ™I 

Council  of  Economic  Advisos ".'.'.'.'""... 

Executive  Mansion  and  Oroonds '.'..'.'".'.",...'. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council .'."."S. 

National  Security  Council '. ". 

Office  of  EmergencT  PlaoninK      " "" 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Office  of  the  Special  Representative  for  Trade  Negotiations 

President's  CommisBlon  on  Recistration  and  Votbig  PwtldpatkB. 

President's  Committee  en  Equal  Opportunity  in  Houstng 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


PCTSonnel 


October 


107, 453 
81.069 
81.682 
69,613 
31.886 
9.4n 

600,042 
42,867 
86,416 

371 

485 

86 

73 

29 

43 

440 

87 

28 

U 

4 


September     Increase       Decrease 


'108,364 

31. 175 

81. 491 

'68,154 

31.963 

9.490 

687.754 

42.617 

86,661 

376 

482 

47 

74 

29 

42 

407 

109 

37 

7 

4 


191 
1,450 


2,288 

sn 


1    . 

•    - 


911 
106 


67 
28 


Pay  (in  tboosanda) 


September 


240 
4 


37 
32 


$53,199 
19.279 
43.874 
37.108 
20.631 
6.697 

271.489 
21,843 
48.942 

258 

421 

99 

44 

26 

34 

370 

46 

2S 

6 

4 


Augiist 


$59,054 
21,240 
43.158 
39.619 
21.366 
6,079 

287.983 
22,630 
62,137 

260 

447 

61 

40 

27 

36 

3B 

>4 

21 

7 

7 


Increase 


$716 


Decrease 


U 

:::: 


$5,855 

1.961 

'"2,'6ii 
736 

382 

16.634 

787 

3,196 

2 
36 
U 


1 

1 

23 


1963 
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'^'"^^^  \VfS''yf^'^^^  '"^'*  ''^fi^^T^!  Pf  "^:J£*"**^  ""'^  '"^**'  ^^  ^"»^<^  ^^*^  employed  by  the  execviive  agenciet  during  October 
1963.  and  comparison  wUh  SepUmber  1963,  and  pay  for  September  1963,  and  comparison  with  August  /P^— Continued 


DkCMTlmeot  or  asenoy 


Personnel 


Independent  agencies: 

.\dvisory  Commission  on  Intergovernmental  Relatfons 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission 

Atomic  Kncrgy  Coiunil.<cion '.'.'.'.'.'."'.""'.' 

Hoard  of  Oovemors  of  the  Federal  Reserve  System     ." " 

Civil  AtTonautlcs  Board 

Civil  Service  Conimisskw "'.'."'. 

Civil  War  Centennliil  Comml»kio 

Commission  of  Fine  AtU "" 

Commission  on  Civil  Kights ..'.'.'.'.'.'."'.'.        

Delaware  Klver  Basin  Commission "I".'.. 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washington IIIIIII 

Farm  Credit  Administration .I.IIIII'" 

Federal  Aviation  Agency "IIIIIIIIIIII" 

Federal  Coal  Mine  8afaty  Board  of  Review". """l'""ll[lllll" 

Federal  Communications  Coniniission '.."""""'.'."" "I 

F'ptleral  IHiwslt  Insurance  Corjwration 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  lioard . 

Fe<leral  -Maritime  Commission "II""II""II" 

Federal  Mediation  and  Conciliation  Service .'..I"I"I"III"I" 

Fe<lcral  Power  Commi<»|on... 

F"e<leral  Radiation  Council "I." 

Federal  Tr;i<ie  ComniisslDn 

Foreign  Claims  Ri'ttlemcnt  Commission.. 

General -Accounting  Offlce 

General  Services  AdminiBtrutlon IIIIIIIII"" 

Government  Printing  Office "1111111111111 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency.  11^1^^"!"""™"™!" 
Indian  Claims  Commisflon. """""""""""""" 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission """111™"™  

National  Aeronautics  nnd  Space  Adinli)l8tratiMi"I      I      

National  Capital  Mousing  Authority.. ,'.,'         

National  Capital  Planning  Commission 

Nattonal  Capital  Transportation  Agency '.'..'. 

National  (Jallery  of  Art 

National  Labor  Relation?  Board """"""nilllll 

National  Mediation  Board ""1""1"I"III"II 

National  Science  Foundation '.""" — — 

Panama  Canal ""[""Ill 

I'resldenfs  Committee  m  Equal  EmpioymraVOppoirtantty 

Railroad  Retirement  Board 

Renegotiation  Board...,. """ 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  DevelopmentCorporatkm  ""I 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 

Selective  Scrvlc»>  System H 

Small  Business  Administration IIIIIIIIIIII 

Smithsonian  Institution "  * ' 

Soldiers'  Home IIIIIII ' 

South   Carolina,   Ueor^,   Alabama,"  and 'Flwida"Water"6tud7 
Commission. 

Subversive  Activities  Control  Board.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIHIIII 

Tariff  Commission. .  

Tax  Court  of  the  United  BtatesLIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIH ' 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority I.IIIIIIIII 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  AgencyIIII"HII 

U.S.  Information  .Agency 

Veterans'  AdminLnratlon llllllllllllZ 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation I.IIIIIIIIII""_ 


October      September 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense.. 

Net  change,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defonse 

Department  of  the  Army I.I. 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Departnu'nt  of  the  Air  Force . 

Defense  .Atomic  Support  Agency I.I. 

Defense  Communications  Agency 1 

Detense  Supply  Agency,. .  . 

Officeof  Civil  Defence 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  Appeals I."" 

Interdepartmental  actlvloes. 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  Informatioa  and  education  activities 
Classified  activities 


Total.  Department  of  Defense 

Net  decrease,  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of  Defense  •«. 
Net  change,  including  Department  of  Defense 


25 

421 

7,249 

622 

860 

4,041 

5 

6 

64 

2 

294 

241 

45.820 

7 

1,459 

1.266 

1,232 

242 

405 

1,149 

4 

1,150 

149 

4.480 

33.270 

7.291 

14, 107 

21 

2.408 

29.971 

443 

60 

63 

313 

1,080 

143 

1,026 

15,123 

67 

1,928 

217 

164 

1,366 

6,910 

3,410 

1.607 

1,083 

10 

26 

276 

154 

17.266 

165 

12.005 

173.618 

613 


1,449,116 


2,152 

374,262 

339,096 

297.679 

1,983 

652 

25,518 

1,057 

39 

13 

61 

427 

1,678 


1.046,407 


2,494.522 


32 

436 

7,227 

616 

859 

4.038 

6 

6 

62 

2 

293 

240 

46.157 

7 

1,462 

1,274 

1,234 

240 

398 

1,154 

4 

1,155 

150 

4,511 

32,993 

7.244 

14,117 

21 

2,411 

29.963 

441 

59 

66 

310 

1.088 

138 

963 

14,970 

67 

1,030 

230 

163 

1.359 

6.889 

3.381 

1.482 

1,078 

11 

26 

275 

156 

17.788 

151 

11.999 

172.750 

663 


Increase 


Decrease 


22  I- 
0 
1 

3 


7 
16 


277 

47 


337 


Pay  (In  thousands) 


September 


6 

1 

31 


10 


3 


6 

03 

168 


1 
7 
21 
29 
25 
10 


1.445,753 


2,154 

374.791 

340.919 

297,260 

1.990 

626 

25.422 

""1,050 

39 

13 

00 

421 

1,657 


1,046,417 


2,492,170 


14 

6 
760 


2 
tt2 


6.787 
8.S 


302 


310 


20 

96 
7 


1 

6 
21 


40 


2.426 


2 
639 
923 


13 


407 

1.010 


1,477 


0,264  I 
2,352 


8,902 


$21 

80 

5,347 

398 

641 

2,474 

4 

6 

40 

2 

200 

171 

32,084 

4 

1,002 

844 

832 

179 

338 

800 

(«) 

800 

78 

2,920 

16,091 

4.247 

8.004 

21 

1,038 

22.024 

199 

44 

62 

138 

1,377 

103 

000 

6,313 

•8 

1.089 

178 

101 

030 

Xia 

2,162 
706 
860 

0 

20 

197 

132 

10.680 

110 

6.343 

76,779 

167 


Augost 


t22 

94 

6,666 

427 

667 

2,583 

6 

6 

68 

2 

211 

183 

33,718 

4 

1,073 

860 

807 

189 

358 

866 


Increase 


DecNase 


$1 

14 

219 

20 

20 

100 

2 


735,074 


2.010 

187. 714 

184.638 

150,870 

979 

380 

12,589 

861 

33 

7 

41 

205 

803 


641.220 


1.276,294 


86 

3.093 

16.766 

4.390 

9.040 

21 

1.711 

24.422 

208 

'46 

68 

140 

1.466 

94 

067 

7,036 

41 

1.126 

182 

103 

963 

X368 

X246 

861 

806 

7 

30 

308 

136 

U,82S 

133 

8.712 

80,008 

126 


88 


2 

12 

1,634 


71 
« 
85 
10 
20 
66 


08 
8 
178 
604 
162 
430 


73 
1,498 
9 
1 
0 
2 

78 


778,910 


1.611 

195,930 

193,196 

155.624 

1,029 

383 

12,695 

946 

34 

9 

42 

220 

1.043 


562.562 


1.341.472 


41 


788 
48, 


490 


27 
^818 

8 
67 

7 

""63 

114 

94 

86 

9 


1 

"ii 


724 

7 

309 

8.289 


886 


44.624 


8.216 

8.558 

4.654 

60 

8 
106 
85 
1 
7 
1 

15 
150 


21,841 


•  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Informatton. 

«  October  figure  includes  17.012  employees  of  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment  as  comi>ared  with  17.054  in  S«>pteniber  and  their  pay.  These  AID  flfures  include 
employees  who  are  paid  from  foreign  currencies  deposited  by  foreign  governments  in 
a  trust  fun<l  for  this  purpose.  The  October  figure  Includes  4-674  of  these  trust  fund 
employees  and  the  September  figure  includes  4.654. 

»  October  figure  Includes  1,084  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  compared  with  1.012 
In  SeptemlxT  and  their  pay. 

•  Less  than  $500. 

•  Exclusilvo  of  personnel  and  pay  of  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency  and  the  National 
Security  Agency. 


•  Includes  employment  by  Federal  agencies  under  the  Public  Works  Acoekration 
Act  (Public  Law  87-658)  as  follows: 


CIX- 


-1485 


Agency 

October 

September 

Change 

Agrknltnre  Department 

4.8a 

8.897 

«.ow 

01 

+940 

+2.616 

-9 

Interior  Department 

Tennessee  VaUey  Authority 

Total 

M),448 

0,908 

+$.462 

« 
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Table  U— Federal  per$onnel  in*ide  the  UniUd  StaUa  employed  by  the  executive  agencie*  dunng  October  196S,  and  comparison  mth 
^^  September  1963 


Deputment  or  t^enej 


KxfcuUTe  Dep«rtin«nts  (except  DepArtment 
of  Dafanw): 
Afrlcultui* 

Commcrcp ....... 

Heaith,  EduoMioo,  and  Weltera 

Inurtor — _. . . 

Jiulke 

Labor 

Port  Office 

State  ' » ,......„.. 

Troasury 

Executive  Office  o(  Um  Preiideot: 

White  llouae  Office 

Bureau  o(  the  Budfret 

Council  ot  Economic  Adyisers 

ExecotlTa  Mansion  and  Orounds 

Natioiial  Aeronautics  and  Space  Coimcfl. . 

NatloiMl  SMurity  Cooncil 

Offlc*  of  Emergency  Planning 

Office  of  Science  and  Technology 

Office  of  the  Special   Representative  lor 
Trade  Neftotlatlons 

President's  Commission  on  Recistration 
and  Voting  Participation 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Oppor- 
tunity in  Uousinx 

Independent  afoaelM: 

AdTisorr    Commtarioa   on    IntergoTem- 
mental  Relatioiu 

American  Battle  Moniunenti Cwnmiaslon. 

Atomic  Energy  CommlMion 

Board  of  Oovemors  of  tbe  Federal  Reserve 
System 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Civil  War  Centennial  Commission 

Commission  of  Fine  Arts 

Commission  on  Civil  Rights 

Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

Export-Import  Bank  of  Washincton 

Farm  Crwiit  Adnjinistration 

Federal  Aviation  Agency.. 

Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Board  of  Re- 
view  

Federal  CommnnicathMH  Commission 

Federal  Depodt  Inauranoe  Corporation.... 

Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board 

Federal  Maritime  Commission 

Federal     Mediation     and     Conciliation 
Service 

Federal  Power  Commlsrton 

Federal  Radiation  Council 

Federal  Trade  Commission ',. 

Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission... 

Oeneral  Accounting  Office 

Oeneral  Services  Admlnl.stration 

Oovemment  Printing  Office 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

Indian  Claims  Commission 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission 


OotolMr 


1W,103 
30,408 
81,030 
00,018 
31,S3S 
S,3S3 

888.834 
10,877 
84, 7W 

371 

486 

8« 

73 

20 

43 

440 

87 

28 

18 

4 


38 

7 

7.217 

623 

850 

4,037 

6 

6 

64 

2 

204 

241 

44.761 

7 

1,467 

1,264 

1,233 

242 

405 

1.149 

4 

1,150 

109 

4.393 

33,246 

7,291 

13,914 

21 

2.408 


Septem 


C 


<  107.064 

30,521 

80,843 

'67,587 

31,587 

9.301 

5M.2S2 

10,736 

85,048 

375 

482 

87 

74 

20 

42 

467 

100 

27 

7 

4 


» 

7 
7,194 

616 

858 

4,035 

6 

6 

62 

3 

203 

340 

45,107 

7 

1,460 

1,272 

1,234 

240 

398 

1,164 

4 

1.156 

110 

4,420 

32,970 

7,244 

13,927 

21 

2,411 


In- 


187 
1,431 


%383 


De> 


061 
lU 


60 

38 

"la 

252 


27 
22 


23 

6 
1 
3 


276 
47 


Department  or  aceney 


Independent  agencies — Continued 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminia- 

tratlon 

National  Capital  Housing  Authority 

Natiooal  Capital  Planning  CoiumlsBton.. 
National  Capital  TransporUtloo  Agency.. 
National  Oailery  of  Art. 


346 


6 

1 

27 


13 


>  Revised  oo  basb  of  later  Information. 
»  October  figure  Includes  2,837  employees  of  the  Agency  for  Intemtional  Development 
as  compared  with  2,806  in  September. 


National  Labor  Relations  Board 

National  Mediation  Board 

National  Science  Foundation 

Panama  Canal 

President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity 

Railroad  Rt-tlrement  Board 

Renegotiation  Boaid 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation 

Securities  and  Exchange  Commission. 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  Adniinistratlon 

Smithsonian  Institution 

Soldiers'  Home. 

South  Carolina,  Georgia,  Alabama,  aiiid 
Florida  Water  Study  Commission 

Subversive  Actlvltl«ss  Control  Board.   . 

Tariff  Commission 

Tax  Court  of  the  United  States 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority 

U.S.  Arms  Control  and  Di»kmiainent 
Agency 

U.S.  Information  Agency 

Veterans'  AdminUtratlon '...".'" 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense. 
Net  increase,  excluding  Department  of 
Defense 


October 


29,953 

443 

60 

63 

313 

1,947 

143 

1,013 

167 

67 

1,928 

217 

164 
1.366 
6.761 
3.361 
1.490 
1,083 

10 

as 

276 

164 

17,265 

166 

3.396 

172,513 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Department  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Atomic  Support  Agency 

Defense  Communications  Agency.. 

Defense  Supply  Agency 

Offlceof  Civil  Defense...  . 

U.S.  Court  of  Military  AppMls. 

Interdepartmental  activities 

International  military  activities 

Armed  Forces  Information  and  Education 

Activities 

Classified  activltfes " 


Total,  Department  of  Delbnse 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense. 


Grand  total,  induding  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  increase,  including  Department  of* 
Defense 


1,383,833 


>tem- 


29,960 

441 

50 

65 

310 

1,955 

138 

»«e 

170 

87 

1,036 

220 

163 
1.380 

6.740 
3,324 
1.466 
1,073 

II 
36 

376 

186 

17,788 

161 

3,378 

171,763 


2,101 

322.843 

315.200 

300.962 

1,983 

619 

25.518 

1,057 

39 

13 

37 

427 
1,678 


941,576 


2,325,400 


1,381,096 


In- 
ereaae 


6 
•4 


1 
7 
21 
27 
24 
10 


14 

18 
780 


De- 


3 

523 


%101 

323,381 

316.345 

260.972 

1.996 

606 

25.422 

1,050 

39 

13 

36 

421 
1,657 


942,928 


2,324,026 


5,341         2,806 
*735 


34 

96 

7 


6 
21 


638 

046 
10 
13 


165         1,507 
1,353 


5,396 

1,: 


4.013 


I 


'  2*^'°^''  ^B""  includes  660  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps,  as  compared  with  647  in 


Table  UL— Federal  personnel  outside  the  United  Slates  employed  by  the' executive  agencies  during  October  1963,  and  comparison  with 
September  1963 


Department  or  agency 


October 


Executive  departments  (except  Department  of 
Defense) : 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Health,  Education,  and  Welfare '.'. 

Interior 

Justice '„". 

Labor —........„. „....„. 

Post  Office 

State  >  > ;; 

Treasury 31 

Independent  agencies; 

American  Battle  Monuments  Commission. 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board 

Civil  Service  Commission .." 

Federal  Aviation  Agency "" 

Vtedcnl  Communications  Commission 

Federal  Deposit  Insurance  Corporation 

Foreign  Claim.'*  Settlement  Commission... 

Oeneral  Accoonting  Office 

Oeneral  Services  Administration 

Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency. . 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Admbiis- 

tration.. 

National  Labor  Relations  Board ' 

NattOBOl  Science  Foundation. 

tCanal... 


Septem 


C 


In- 
crease 


1.380 
661 
662 
806 
358 
118 
1,508 
32.190 
619 

414 

32 
1 
4 

1,050 

2 

2 

40 

87 

24 

193 

18 

33 

13 

14.966 


1.300 
654 
648 
667 
366 
106 
1,802 
31,781 
613 

429 

33 

1 

3 

1,050 

2 

2 

40 

91 

23 

190 

13 
33 

14 
14,800 


80 
7 
4 

28 

"  io' 

6 

400 

6 


De- 
crease 


Department  or  agency 


15 
1 


166 


>  October  figure  includes  14.175  employees  of 
ment  as  compared  with  14.159  In  September. 
who  are  paid  bom  foreign  currencies  deposited 


Independent  agencies— Continued 

Selective  Service  System 

Small  Business  AdmliUstratlon 

Smithsonian  Institution... 

Tennes.see  Valley  Authority '..'".'.'. 

U.S.  Information  ARencj'.. ...I 

Veterans'  Administration ..IIIIIII 

Virgin  Islands  Corporation 


October 


Septem- 


'C 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase,  excluding  Dei>artinent  of 

Defense 


Department  of  Defense: 

Office  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.. 

Department  of  the  Army 

Department  of  the  Navy 

Depnrtment  of  the  Air  Force 

Defense  Communications  Agency. 
International  Military  Activities.. 


Total,  Department  of  Defense 

Net  Increase.  Department  of  Defnise. 


Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  Increase,  Including  Department  o' 
Defense 


149 

60 

17 

1 

8,600 

1,008 

613 

65,282 


51 

51.409 

24,607 

27.617 

S3 

24 


103,831 


169,113 


149 
67 
16 


In- 
crease 


8,621 
996 
658 


64,655 


53 

61. 410 

24.674 

37,297 

31 

24 


103,489 


168,144 


708 


De- 
orease 


'io 

81 


627 


23 

330 

2 


345 


34? 


1,053 


84 


the  Agency  lor  International  Develop- 

These  AID  Ppures  include  employees 

by  foreign  govemments  in  u  trust  fund 


969 

I 


for  tills  purpose     The  October  figure  Includea  4,674  of  these  trust  fund  employees  and 
the  September  figure  !nclud(.s  4,654.  v^s^^  mju 

«  October  figure  includes  374  employees  of  the  Peace  Corps  as  comp.-Tcd  with  365  In 
September.  *^ 
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Table  lY —IndMslrtal  employees  of  the  Federal  Government  inside  and  outside  the  United  States  employed  by  the  executive  aoencies  durina 
October  1963,  and  comparison  with  SepUmher  1963  ^  t^  m 


Department  or  agency 


Ext-cutlve  departments  (except  Deportment 
of  Defense): 

Agriculture 

Commerce 

Interior 

Post  Office 

Treasury i^. 

Indeijcndent  agencies: 

Atomic  Energy  Commisbioa 

Fe<leml  Aviation  .Aprncy 

Cienerul  ^ervi^<'s  Administration.. 

Government  Printing  Office 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Adminis- 
tration  

Panama  Canal 

St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Devdopment  Cor- 
IMratioa 

Tennessee  Vallev  Authority. 

Virgin  Islands  Corporjtion 


Total,  excluding  Department  of  Delmse. 

Net  decrease,  excluding  Department  of 

Defense 


-f 


October 


3.880 
6^613 
8^800 
200 
6,327 

26] 
2.940 
1,733 
7.291 

29.971 
7.554 

162 

14.075 
513 


88,360 


Se^en 


a^«t53 

5^624 

8,852 

262 

6,363 

262 
2,965 
1,730 
7,244 

29,963 
7,427 

162 

14,  SW 

5M 


88,858 


In- 


3 
47 

8 

127 


IM 


De- 
CKMse 


3 
11 
S2 

2 


1 
26 


523 

40 


693 


508 


'  Subject  to  revision. 


DeiMrtment  or  aceney 


Department  of  Defense: 

Department  of  the  Army: 

Inside  the  United  States. .. 

Outside  the  United  States^. 
Department  of  the  Navy: 

Inside  the  United  States. 

Outside  the  United  Statsa.. 
Department  of  the  Air  Faroe: 

Inside  the  United  .^tates... 

Outside  the  United  States.. 
Defense  Supply  Agency: 

Inside  the  United  States 


Total,  Department  of  Defense j... 

Net  decrease.  Department  of  Defense 

Grand  total,  including  Department  of 
Defense 

Net  decrease,  including  Department  oif 
Defense 


October 


135.144 
>  4,332 

194,766 
1,277 

128.815 
1,065 

1.756 


467, 146 


555,496 


•tem- 


*  136. 370 
'4.333 

'195,462 
1.373 

128.758 
1,063 

1,773 


468,052 


656,910 


In- 


4 
67 


61 


De- 
crcue 


226 
1 

7M 


18 
18 


906 


967 


246 


1,660 


1.414 


»  Revised  on  basis  of  later  information. 


Table  V.— Foreign  natiorials  working  under  U.S.  agencies  overseas,  excluded  from  tables  I  through  IV  of  this  report  whose  services  are 
provided  by  contx^tual  agreement  between  the  Untted  States  and  foreign  governments,  or  because  of  the  rLture  of^tLir  ^TarS^»a«rc« 
of  funds  from  which  they  are  paid,  as  of  October  1963  and  comparison  with  September  1963 


C)tintry 


Canada 

Crete 

England 

France 

Germany 

Greece 

Japan 

Korea 

Morocco 

Netherlands. 
Trinidad 


Total. 


'  Revised  on  basis  of  later  Information. 


Total 


October 


24 

82 

2,883 

20,843 

77,691 

259 

50.034 

6,210 

1,309 

56 

549 


159,940 


September 


24 

83 

2,987 

21, 176 

77,619 

258 

80.236 

6,228 

1,400 

57 

540 


16a  605 


Army 


October 


17,061 
65,707 


17,481 
6,210 


106,459 


September 


17,321 
65,633 


17,638 
6,226 


106,818 


Navy 


October 


120 
11 

84 


14,365 


732 


549 


15,861 


September 


119 

12 
85 


•14,332 


'739 

"m 


15,827 


Air  Force 


October 


24 
82 

2,763 
3.771 

11,900 
250 

18,188 


677 
66 


37,620 


September 


24 
83 

2.868 
3,842 

11,901 
MB 

18.208 


661 
67 


S7.M0 


rOKXICN    NATIONALS 

Table  V  segregates  and  accounts  for  cer- 
tain categories  of  personal  services  rendered 
to  the  U.S.  Government  overseas,  which  can- 
not be  regarded  as  ordinary  direct  employ- 
ment. 

This  personal  service  Is  rendered  to  UjS. 
agencies  overseas  under  agreements  with  the 
foreign  governments.  In  most  cases  the  em- 
ployment is  indirect.  The  foreign  govern- 
ments hire  the  employees.  The  UJ3.  military 
agencies  in  most  cases  administer  or  direct 
the  activity. 

Personnel  hired  and  used  under  such  cir- 
cumstances cannot  be  properly  considered  In 
the  same  category  as  regular  employment, 
but  they  are  used  and  shovild  be  counted  for 
what  they  are. 

For  this  reason  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Expendi- 
tures counts  employees  of  this  type  along 
with,  but  separate  from,  regular  U.S.  employ- 
ment overseas. 


Month 

Employ- 
ment 

Increase 

Decrease 

July 

2,518,858 
2.515,033 
2.402,170 
2,494.522 

9,149 

August 

3.824 
22,863 

September 

October 

2,352 

Statement  bt  Senator  Btro  of  Vixginia 
Executive  agencies  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment reported  civilian  emplojrment  In  the 
month  of  October  totaling  2,494,522,  com- 
pared with  2,492.170  In  September.  This  was 
a  net  Increase  of  2,352,  including  a  net  In- 
crease of  3.452  in  temporary  employment  un- 
der the  public  works  acceleration  program 
authorized  by  Public  Law  87-658. 

Civilian  employment  reported  by  the  ex- 
ecutive agencies  of  the  Federal  Government, 
by  months  In  fiscal  year  1964,  which  began 
July  1,  1963.  follows. 


Total  Federal  employment  In  civilian 
agencies  for  the  month  of  October  was  1.449.- 
115.  an  increase  of  3,362  as  compared  with 
the  September  total  of  1.445,753.  Totel  cl- 
vUlan  employment  in  the  military  agencies 
In  October  was  1.045,407,  a  decrease  of  1,010 
as   compared   with    1,046,417    in    September. 

Civilian  agencies  ref>orting  larger  increases 
were  Post  OflSce  Department  with  2,288,  In- 
terior Department  with  1,459,  and  Veterans* 
Administration  with  759.  The  larger  de- 
creases were  in  Agricultiu-e  Department  with 
911  and  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  with  522. 

In  the  Department  of  Defense  the  largest 
decreases  In  civilian  employment  ware  re- 
ported by  the  Department  of  the  Navy  with 
923  and  the  Etepartment  of  the  Army  with 
539.  The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  re- 
ported the  largest  Increase  with  310. 

Inside  the  United  States  clvUlan  employ- 
ment Increased  1.383  and  outside  the  United 
States  employment  Increased  969.  Indus- 
trial employment  by  Federal  agencies  in  Oc- 
tober totaled  555,496,  a  decrease  of  1,414. 

These  figures  are  from  reports  certified  by 
the  agencies  as  compiled  by  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal 
Expenditures. 

rOEXICN    NATIONALS 

The  total  of  2,494,622  clvUian  employees 
certified  to  the  committee  by  Federal  agen- 


cies In  their  regular  monthly  personnel  re- 
ports includes  some  foreign  nationals  em- 
ployed in  U.S.  Government  activities  abroad, 
but  In  addition  to  these  there  were  159,940 
foreign  nationals  working  for  U.S.  agencies 
overseas  during  October  who  were  not 
counted  in  the  tisual  personnel  reports.  The 
number  in  September  was  160.605.  A  break- 
down of  this  employment  for  October 
follows : 


Coontry 

Total 

Army 

Navy 

Air 
Force 

Canada 

34 

82 

2,883 

20. 8M 

77,691 

280 

60.034 

6,210 

1,309 

66 

24 

Crete 

82 

England 

120 
11 
84 

2,763 

3.771 

11.990 

299 

France 

Germany..;. 

Greece 

17,061 
66.707 

Japan 

Korea.... 

17,481 
6.210 

14.365 

18,188 

Morocco 

732 

'""m 

677 

Netlicr  lands 

Trinidad 

M 



Total 

159,940 

106,450 

15,861 

37.630 

REPORT  OP  JOINT  CXJMMTTTEE  ON 
REDUCTION     OP     NONESSENTIAL 
FEDERAL      EXPENDITURES — FED- 
ERAL STOCKPILE  INVENTORIES 
Mr.  BYRD  of  Virgiiiia.    Mr.  President, 
as  chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Reduction  of  Nonessential  Federal  Ex- 
penditures. I  submit  a  report  on  Federal 
stockpile  inventories  as  of  August  1963. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  the  re- 
port printed  in  the  Recoko,  together  with 
a  statement  by  me. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
and  statement  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Recoki),  as  follows : 

PXSXSAL  STOCXPtUi  iNTXNTOkm,  At70UST   1993 

nmoDucTiOK 

Thl«  Is  th«  46th  In  a  mtIm  of  monthly 
reports  on  Federal  stockpile  Inventories.  It 
Is  for  the  month  of  Augxist  1963. 

The  report  is  compiled  from  official  data  on 
quantities  and  cost  value  of  commodities  In 
these  stockpUes  submitted  to  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Reduction  of  Nonessential  Pied- 
eral    Expenditures   bj   the    Departments    of 


Agriculture,  Defense.  Haalth.  SducaUon,  and 
Welfare,  and  Interior,  and  the  General  Serv- 
ices Administration. 

The  cost  value  of  materials  in  Inventories 
covered  in  this  report,  as  of  Augiist  1.  19«3, 
totaled  flS.TSe.iee.ViS,  and  as  of  August  3l! 
1963,  they  totaled  $14,465,338,281,  a  net  in- 
crease of  $709,172,536  during  the  month. 

Different  units  of  measure  make  It  im- 
possible to  summarize  the  quantities  of  com- 
modities and  materials  which  are  shown  in 
tables  1,  2,  3,  4,  and  6,  but  the  cost  value 
flgiires  are  summarized  by  major  category,  as 
follows : 


Summary  of  cost  value  of  stockpile  inventories  by  major  category 

Major  category 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Aug.  1,  1963 

Knd  of  montli. 
A  up.  31.  18A3 

Net  change 
durhifr  month 

Strateric  and  critical  materials: 
National  stockpUe ' 

%f>.  813. 052.  400 
1.  49fi.  434.  WO 
1. 34a  687. 172 

$.1.  S04,  537. 900 
1.  483.  255.  200 
1.345, 058. 3.'i€ 

-«8. 514. 500 

Defrnae  Produetion  Act 

Supplemrntal— barter 

—3.  179.  700 

+4, 362.  184 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  materials  i 

8.  «8a  184.  472 

a  642, 852, 456 

—7. 332, 016 

Agricultural  commodities: 

Prlc*^nlpport  inventory 

4.  6S2.  Z'A.  144 
126,esaS83 

5. 367. 471. 867 
126^  36ft  680 

Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpile  ' 

+  /1\216.823 
-62a  803 

Totol,  agricultural  commodities  •. .. 

4,  TTfl.  245,  727 

5.483.841.647 

+714, 505.  eao 

ClvD  defense  supplies  and  equipment: 

Civil  defense  stockpile.  Department  of  Defense 

3.\  4ra  7S2 
188.  727.  855 

35.  43a  457 
19a  348.  652 

-4a  285 

Civil  defpnse  medical  stockpile,   Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare 

-f62a  687 

Totol.  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment- 

228,188.707 

225.778^108 

+58a402 

Machine  tools: 

Defense  Production  Act 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act I-II""II"I""IIi;^; 

2.208.f<)0 
8a  108.  .100 

2.208,600 
88.665.700 

-442.800 

Totol,  machine  tools 

82.317.100 

91. 874. 300 

llAllnm 

-442.800 

9i  218. 738 

la  90a  768 

+  1,771.030 

Totoi,  all  Inventories 

13.  756, 165,  74' 

14.46^338,281 

I   r^Attnn    inVAnt/\rv    tratnA.!   ii»    tioo    j/^/i   tr^ i*L..i                   * 

+708. 17Z  536 

Detailed  tables  in  this  report  show  each 
commodity,   by   the  major   categories   sum- 

Table  1. — Strategic  and  critical  materials 
terms  of  cost  value  and 


17-548.  during  August  1962.    v,„„..,.„,.„, 

marlzed  above,  in  terms  of  quantity  and  cost 
value  as  of  the  beginning  and  end  of  the 


month.  Net  change  flgtires  reflect  acquisi- 
tions, disposals,  and  accounting  and  other 
adjustments  during  the  month. 

The  cost  value  figures  represent  generally 
the  original  acquisition  cost  of  the  com- 
modities delivered  to  permanent  storage  lo- 
caUons,  together  with  certain  packaging, 
processing,  upgrading,  et  cetera,  costs  as  car- 
ried in  agency  Inventory  accounts.  Quan- 
tities are  sUted  in  the  designated  stockpile 
unit  of  measure. 

Appendix  A  to  this  report  includes  pro- 
gram descriptions  and  statutory  citations 
pertinent  to  each  stockpile  inventory  within 
the  major  categories. 

The  stockpile  inventories  covered  by  the 
report  are  tabulated  In  deUll  as  follows: 

Table  1:  Strategic  and  critical  materials 
Inventories  (all  grades),  August  1963  (show- 
ing by  conamodlty  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity, 
and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in 
terms  of  quantity  as  of  the  end  of  the 
month). 

Table  2:  Agricultural  commodities  inven- 
tories, August  1963  (showing  by  commodity 
net  changes  during  the  month  In  terms  of 
cost  value  and  quantity). 

Table  3 :  Civil  defense  supplies  and  equip- 
ment Inventories,  Augvtst  1963  (showing  by 
item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms 
of  cost  value  and  quantity) . 

Table  4:  Machine  tools  inventories  August 
1963  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during 
the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quan- 
tity). 

Table  5:  Helium  inventories,  Augxist  1963 
(showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the 
month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity). 
Neto  stockpile  obiectives 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  Table  1  of 
this  report  reflects  the  new  objectives  for 
12  materials. 

Appendix  B  contains  excerpts  from  the  Of- 
fice of  Emergency  Planning  statement  setting 
for  the  new  policy  with  respect  to  objectives 
for  strategic  and  critical  materials. 


Commodity 


Aluminum,  metal: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 


Total. 


Aluminum  oxide,  abrasive  grain: 
Supplemental— barter 


Aluminum  oxide,  fused,  crude: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Antimony: 

National  stockpile 

Sappleme  ntal— barter. 


Total. 


Asbestos,  amoeite: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Asbestos,  chrysolite: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter... 


Total. 


Asbestos,  croddollte: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter 


materials  tnvenlones  (all  grades),  August  1963  (shovnng  by  commodity  net  changes  durina  the  month  in 
quantity,  and  excesses  over  maximum  objectives  in  terms  of  quantity  aslf  !L!^Z  thlZZtZ    ^"^'^  "* 


Cost  vahie 


Beginning 

of  month. 

Aug.  1,  1863 


$487,  680, 600 
436. 124. 700 


822.806,300 


14.128,463 


21, 735, 100 
22, 747, 400 


44,482,500 


20,488,000 
12, 501, 785 


32,668,785 


2,637,600 
«,  468, 814 


8, 106,  514 


Total. 


3,36^200 
2.102.600 
3,04.800 


702,100 
7,236,180 


End  of 

month, 

Aug.  31,  1863 


$487. 680, 600 
432,669,500 


820, 670, 100 


14.  568. 287 


21.735.100 
22.  747. 400 


44.482,500 


20,488,000 
12,  575,  763 


33,063,763 


2,637,600 
6t  789, 674 


8,427,174 


7,S«8.280 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


3.356.200 
2.102,600 
3,834,500 


702,100 
7,278,280 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-$2,136,200 


-2,136,200 


+438,844 


+78,868 


+73,868 


+320.660 


+320,660 


+42,100 


7,660,100 


+42,100 


Quantity 


Unit  of 
measure 


Short  ton. 
--..do 


do 

do 


Short  dry  ton. 
do 


Beginning 

of  month, 

Aug.  1,  1863 


1,128,668 
861.710 


End  of 

month. 

Aug.  31,  1863 


1,128,668 
857,587 


-do. 


Short  ton. 
do 


do 


-—do 

-.-do 

I— -do 


Short  dry  ton.. 

do 

—do 


Short  ton 

—do 

do 


200,068 
178,266 


378,368 


30,301 
21,483 


61,784 


11,706 
26,2S8 


37,844 


a  224 
2.348 
6,532 


14,104 


1.507 
27.438 


29.006 


200,083 
178,266 


378,358 


30,301 
21,682 


61.883 


11.706 
27,366 


38,070 


6.224 
2.348 
6.632 


14.104 


1.867 
27.438 


28.006 


Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objective  • 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

-4,123 

-4,128 

> 48a 000 

1,636,676 

+526 

(^ 

47.894 

200.000 

178,359 

+99 

+99 

70.000 

(-) 

+  1.126 

+1.126 

46.000 

(•) 



--•.».....• 

11,000 

8,104 

m 

29,006 

1963 

Table  1.— Strategic 
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t  month  in 
itinued 

Commodltr 

Cost  value 

Quantity 

Beginning 

of  month, 

Apr.  1, 19M 

End  of 

month, 

Apr.  80, 1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Unit  of 

measure 

Beginnlng 

of  month, 

Apr.  1,  1863 

End  of 

month, 

Apr.  30, 1863 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Maximum 
objecUve  > 

Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Jamaica  type: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 

SupplomentiU— barter., 

$13,925,000 
18.168,000 
88,363,268 

$13,926,000 
18,168,000 
88,396,768 

""+$46,606" 

Long  dry  ton.. 
\\'.'.'Ao.'.'.'.'".'.\ 

879,740 
1,870,077 
5,780  600 

878,740 
1,370,077 
5  7nn  Mm 

Total 

Dam  type: 

121,446,268 

121,481,768 

+46,600 

do 

do 

8,080,407 

8,080,407 

2,600,000 

8,480,407 

Bauxite,  metal  grade,  Suri 
National  stockpile..-. 

78,663,600 
4^$2e,200 

78,562,600 
46.284,200 

4,962,706 
2,827,200 

4,862,706 
2,827,260 

Suppleme  ntal— barter- 

f — ............ 

1 

-32,000 

do 

do 

Long  calcined 
ton. 

Short  tnn 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

Short  dry  ton. 
do 

do 

""■*•■""*""■•■ 

Total ...1 

f 



123,878,700 

123,846,700 

-32,000 

7,888,966 

7,888,966 

6,400,000 

1,488,866 

Bauxite,  refractory  grade:' 
National  stockpile... 

11,347,800 

11,347,800 

288,278 

299,278 

137,000 

162,279 

Beryl: 

National  stockpile... 

8,768,400 

1,426,800 

22,788.000 

8,768,400 

1.425.800 

22.788,000 

28,230 

2,643 

11,321 

23,230 

2,643 

11,321 

Supplemental— barter- > 

-----.-.••..., 

— .......... 

Total 

33,862,200 

33,862,200 

37.084 

37,094 

28,100 

18.994 

Beryllium  metal: 

Supplemental — bartei 

14,263,383 

15,368,012 

+1,108,629 

123 

132 

+9 

(») 

•-—•......... 

182 

Bismuth: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Ar 
Supplemental — barter 

2,674,300 

62,400 

6,640,200 

2,674,300 
82,400 

5,64aaoo 

1,842,402 

22,901 

2,606,493 

1,342,402 

22,010 

2,806,493 

Total 

•••— — T-»»- 

8.266,800 

8,266,800 

3,871,786 

3,871,796 

3,000,000 

871,786 

Cadmium: 

NaUonal  stockpile 

Suppfemental— barter 

20. 327. 700 
12,327,700 

19,  760, 500 
12,327.600 

-567,200 
-100 

W,  864, 727 
7,448,669 

W,  065, 810 
7,448,660 

-288,817 

Total 

Castor  oU: 

National  stockpile 



32.666,400 

32,088,100 

-667,300 

17,803,716 

17, 514, 798 

-288,917 

6,800,000 

11,014,799 

61,280,600 

60,914,100 

-376,800 

196,035.582 

194,184.887 

-1,840,688 

«22,000,000 

172,184,887 

Celestlte: 

NaUonal  stockpile..-. 

1,412.300 
226,646 

1,637,846 

1,412.300 
225.646 

1,637,846 

28,816 
5,416 

28,816 
5,416 

Total i 

Chromlte,  chemical  grade: 
National  stockpile . 

12,288,000 
21,766,348 

12,288,000 
21,841,248 

+74;966" 

do 

do 

do 

do 

do 

84,  eSI 

568,462 
688,664 

84,282 

668,462 
699,664 

22,000 

12,282 

Supplemental— barter 

Total 

tde: 

34,064,348 

34.128,248 

+74,900 

1,260,106 

1,288,106 

478,000 

784,106 

Chromlte,  metallurgical  grt 
National  stockpile 

264,674.600 

36,878,800 

224,671,600 

264.565.500 

36,878,800 

224, 768, 700 

-108,100 

3,787.408 

666,646 

1,548,114 

8,796,282 

886,646 

1,643,113 

-2,117 

Defense  Production  Aw 
Supplemental- barter. 

t 

f 

+88,100 

do 

do 

do 

-i" 

**"""""■**•••• 

Total 

«•••>->-••.*.. 

625,226,100 

626,205,100 

-21,000 

6,826,160 

6,824,051 

-2, 118 

*  2, 970, 000 

8,864,061 

Chromlte,  refractory  grade: 
NaUonal  stockplfe 

26,148.300 
6,038,000 

80,188,300 

25,148,300 
5,038,000 

80,188,300 

1,047,188 
179,778 

1,047,168 
178,776 

Total 

«•----•■•>•.... 

do 

do 

Cobalt: 

National  stockplfe 

168.238,700 

52,074,600 

2.168,000 

168,206,200 

52, 074, 600 

2,168,000 

-83,800 

Pound 

do 

do 

do 

do 

1.  *«»."** 

76, 725, 548 

26. 194. 122 

1,077,018 

76.711.860 

25, 184, 122 

1,077,018 

-18. 686 

1,800,000 

(♦) 

Defen.so  I*roduction  Ad( 
Supplemental— barter. 

t;. 



Total , 

••••••••.. 

223,482,300 

223,448,800 

-88,600 

102,996,686 

102.863,000 

-18,686 

19,000,000 

88,868,000 

Coconut  oil: 

National  stockpile 

12,706,400 

11,841,600 

-1,364,600 

88.841,206 

74.888,063 

-9,002,128 

(») 

74,889,068 

Coleman]  te: 

Suppfemental— bart«f. 

2,686,400 

2,636,400 

Long  dry  ton. 

67,686 

67,636 

(») 

67,686 

C<dumbium: 

NaUonal  stockpile 

Defense  ProducUon  Ac 
Suppfemental- barter.. 

»>-••-••..... 

23,919,200 

60,238.600 

799.100 

28,919,200 

80,288,900 

799,100 

Poond 

do 

do 

7, 487, 468 

8,222,684 

388,877 

7,606,863 

8,222,664 

888,877 

+18,864 

.•.••....... 

u         Total 

74, 867, 200 

74,967,200 

do 

la  099, 060 

16,117,414 

+18,864 

i,ooaooo 

14,207,414 

Copper: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  ProducUon  Ac 
Supplemental— barter.. 

622,727,200 

58,918,400 

8, 160, 100 

622,748,800 

68,181,800 

8,170,000 

+22,600 

-786,600 

+18,900 

Short  ton 

do 

do 

1,006,273 

106,812 

12,882 

1,006,278 

108,463 

12,881 

-!.«.. 

. . 

Total 

. 

090,796,700 

680,101,600 

-684,100 

—do 

1,127,467 

1,126,117 

-1,880 

•776,000 

861,117 

Cordage  fibers,  abaca: 

National  stockpUe..,,. 

87, 74a  900 

37,740,300 

-600 

Pound 

149,786,028 

148,786,028    . 

leaooaooo 

- 

(«) 

Cordage  fibers,  sisal: 

NaUonal  stockpile 

42,779,600 

42,778,600 

-3,000 

do 

816, 128. 878 

81M28,678    . 

S2a000,000 

s 

(«) 

Corundum: 

National  stockplfe 

893,100 

898,100    . 

Short  ton 

2,006 

2,006   . 

2,000 

8 

See  footnotes  at  end  of 

Uble. 

W- 
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Cryollto: 

DefcDM  Production  Act 


DiuBond  dlts- 

NftUfloal  gtockpde. 


DUmnnd.  induaUlaL  cruaUng  bort: 

National  stockpOe . 

Supplemenut— tMrter „ 


ToUL 


Nktioaal  stockpile 
Bapple  matrt— barter 

Total_ 

Dfaunond  took: 

NkUonai  stockpile 

7Mktaers  and  dowm: 
Kfttlooal  itockpUs.. 

niorspar,  add  grade: 

^^yuB^  atockplla-. 

DefenM  Production  Aot 

Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Flnonpar.  taetallw^eal  grade 
XiUuiaal  «t<w^|jj}^ 

tiupplc  mental— bartw.. 
Total _ 

Ofapkit*.  natont,  Caykm,  aBwpbous 

National  stockpfle 

Bopptawtal    bartar 


Total. 


Total. 


Total. 


Vfacnfintiim' 

National  stockpile 


Total 


TataL. 


Mannnese,  cl 
NaUsMl) 


Graphite,  natural,  Madagascar,  crjrstal- 
lioe: 


National  AackpOe 
Snpplemantal    bartac 


Qiapblte,  natural,  other,  crystalline: 
Kational  stackpile 

Hyosclne: 

National  stockpile 

Iodine: 

National  stockpfle 

8ai>plenieiilal— barter 

Total _ 

Iridium: 

National  «t^y>'pflft 

J«wel  beariiMa: 

Nationalstockplle 

Eyanite-muHite: 

National  stockpile 

Lead: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Productton  Act '..." 

Sagtp^niental — barter 


Manganese,  battery  jrade,  natural  ore: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 


Manganese,    battery    grade,    synthetk 
dioxide: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  ProducUoa  Act I 


rtaekpfle. 


9ade,typeA 


Bupplementa^barter 

TataJ 


See  footnote*  at  end  of  table. 
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commodity 


month  in 
Continued 


Manganese,  chemica]  grade,  type  B 
Nationalstockplle.... 
Supplemental— barter 


Total. 


Manffanoso,  metallurgical  gnde: 

National  stockpile 

I>efen9e  Production  Act 
Supplemental— barter., . 


Total. 


Mercury; 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental— barter. 

Total II 

Mica,  muscovltc  block: 

National  sto<kplle ^, 

Defense  Production  Ac  ,.11"'" 
Supplemental— barter. 


Total. 


Mica,  muscovite  film: 

National  stockpile „. 

Defense  Production  Ac*,.  "I" 
Supplemental— barter..] 

Total 

Mica,  muscovite  splittings: 

National  stockpile , 

Supplemental- barter..4].rri 

Total 


Mica,  phlogopite  block. 

National  stockpile }X 

Mica,  phlogopite  splittings: 

National  stockpile , 

Supplemental— barter.! 

Total 

Molybdenum: 

National  stockpile 

Nickel: 

National  stockpile 

Defense  Production  Act 


Total. 


Opium: 

National  stockpile 

Paladium: 

National  stockpile. . 
Defense  Production  Act.—  .. 
Supplemental— barter   JX 


Total. 


Palm  oil: 

National  stockpfle 

Platinum: 

National  stockpfle „ 

Supplemental—  barter.. " 


Total. 


Pyre  thrum: 

National  stockpfle 

Quartz  crystals: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental—  bart«rV" 

Total 

Qulnidine: 

National  stockpile 

Quinine: 

National  stockpile 

Rare  earths: 

National  stockpile 

Supplemental—  barter. .  . 


Total. 


Rare  earths  residue: 

Defense  Production  Act. 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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CommoditT 


Rhodium: 

Natiooal  stocki>Ue...__ 

Rubbar. 

National  itKkpUe 

Ruthenium: 

Supplenental— barter 

RuUk): 

NaUooal  stockpU* 

DateiM  Piwlacttan  Aot 

BspftlMMBUt— barter 


ToUl 


RutO*  cblortaator  ebarge: 
Daienae  PndoeUoQ  Act. 

Bapptalra  nd  raby: 

NaUoul  itoAikUe 

Selenium: 

NaUonal  ttockpOe 

flupptemfUt  •  barter 

Total 


Cost  Tahie 


BwtanftiK 

olmMtb. 

Aug.  l.lMa 


$78,  am 


1M.  548,400 


itO^fiOO 


3,070,10(» 

X72a,iflo 

1.061,300 


S,80«.fiOO 


Kwlaf 
Ang.  XI,  iat3 


$78,200 


7M.SS3,100 


8«a,8O0 


a.  070. 100 

2,725.100 
1. 061,300 


S,8S6.900 


Sbellac: 

National  stockpile. 


SUioon  oarbU^  < 

NaUonal  itsekvUa. 


Supplemental—  barter. 

Total 

BUk  aeUa  and  waste: 

National  ttockpiie 


811k,  raw: 

Natlwal  stockpile. 

Sperm  oil: 

NatioDal  stockpile 

Talc;  iteatite  block  and  Itunp: 
National  atookpUa 


Talc;  steatiu  iroand: 
National  stockpUa... 


Tantalum: 

National  stockpile . 

Defense  Produotioo.  Aot 

SnpplameMtalr- barter ,. 


Total 

Tborium: 


I  Production  Act 

Bopidameatal— barter 


Total. 


Tin:  « 

National  itookpfla 

SOpplemental— barter 


Total. 


Titanium: 

Defense  Production  Act. 
RMppu»Tw<,»«*«i — barter... 


TotaL. 


TuQCBten: 

National  stockpile. 


Defense  Production  Aot 

Supplemental— barter. .  __. 


Total. 


Vanadium- 

National  stockpile. 


Vegetable  tannin  extract,  dieatoat: 
National  stockpile 


Vegetable  tannin  extract,  qoebraebo: 
National  stockpile 


Vegetable  tannin  extract,  wattk: 
National  stockpile 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


MO,  000 


7S7. 100 
1.87U,fiOO 


1,837.(100 


8k«06,400 


ll.aM.608 
26,802,700 


.wr.aoo 


l.aB7.90S 


48«^«» 


4.775.400 


406,800 


3S1.»0 


io.WB.'m 

9^7X400 
>1.M0 


20,748,200 


42.000 
17,486,238 


17,aB,2S8 


Sift,  070;  aoo 

10,404,000 


$12. 474. 600 


17^463,100 
a.  007, 700 


aauM^aoo 


$60. 127.200 

318,813.900 

18^661.400 


706,802,600 


31,  S67, 900 


11,032,800 


Net  efcange 

month 


-$4.01A,I00 


MO,  000 


757. 100 
1,07a  600 


1.827,000 


8.fia0,000 


11.304.800 

26, 802, 700 


$8,197,200 


1.441,200 


48ft, «» 


4.775.400 


406,800 


asi.200 


I(V902.7K 

0,7^400 

31,  MO 


20.748,200 


42.000 
17,100,648 


17.02,048 


814.766,400 
16,404,000 


831.180,400 


176,361.200 
$2,007,700 


208,488,900 


360,127,300 

318.813,900 

18,061.400 


706,800,000 


31,567,900 


11,032,800 


-U,400 


-106,700 


-»-Mi»^ 


+101410 


-1,315,200 


-1,315,200 


-101,900 


-101.900 


Quantity 


UWtof 


Troy  ounce.. 
Long  tan 

Troy  ounce 


Short  dry  ton 

do 

do 


.do. 
.do. 


Carat. 

Found 
da 

.....do 


do_ 


Short  ton 

do 


do- 

PooBd. 


Begknfag 

of  month, 

Ang.  1.  U6$ 


018 


•88,855 


15,001 


i8,ao» 

17,410 
11.611 


47.641 


•,$17 


10,  W7, 800 


•7.I60 
U0C518 


263,618 


17,106,033 


M.0»7 
131.805 


End  of 

month, 

Ang.  31,  1963 


618 


9n,668 


I^ool 


18,80» 

17.410 

ii,eaa 


47,641 


^•33 


10,  M7, 800 


•7,100 
M«,tl8 


253,018 


17.  tt2, 200 


Net  change 
during 
month 


-8,187 


-3,804 


-$3,77$ 


04,007 
131,806 


Ho^aoa 


do.. 


do. 

do_ 


Long  ten 

do 

do. 


Short  ton. 
do 


.do., 
.do.. 


.do. 


Long  ton. 

....do 

— da 


i,2i»,m$ 


n$.si> 


$8,442,158 


1,274 


$,901 


$,430,478 

1,681,300 

8,  OH 


4,060,880 


848,364 
8,440,075 


«,$$>,  eo 


$$ft,oe 

7,805 


$«$,I37 


$3,415 

•.on 


$1.4$8 


120. 071,380 

78, 180, 503 

^774,$37 


a04,682,7a9 


15,730.803 


42.770 


N<16Q2 


1.112,060 


113.518 


33,442,158 


1.274 


$.•01 


$,443,067 

1,591,  $00 

8,0M 


4,983,080 


848,854 
8,481.100 


9.  $30, 454 


335,081 

7,806 


$42,580 


33,409 
•,0Z1 


81.494 


120, 071,$$t 

78,180.563 

^774,$r 


204,083,720 


15,730.803 


42.770 


-106,063 


Maximum 
objective  ' 


m 


780.000 


m 


•6,«» 


m 


18,O0a^«M 


100,000 


•70,000 


120,000 


*a,  400;  000 


+28,170 


+23,179 


+40,436 


+40,436 


-641 


-641 


-U 


-12 


$00 


m 


2,420,000 


Excess  over 

maximum 

objective 


618 


833,668 


15,001 


« 


3,923 


« 


•8,803 


142,050 


43.1.18 


074 


3,901 


2.88$,00« 


m 


'200,000 


m 


60.000.000 


2.000.000 


$(1000 


•,$!•,  454 


142,586 


$1,424 


154.032,729 


13.730.808 


1»770 
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Zirconium  ore,  baddeleytt  V, 
National  stockpile 

Zirconium  ore,  zircon: 
National  stockpile 

Total: 

National  stockpile..! 4.. 
Defense  Production  jUct 
Supplemental— barter 

Total,  strategic  and  critical  mate- 
rials  _ 


t«  t^.  h^,!L°^*^h'^^SL?^1^'*'*^''  ^^^  <^'"«^'  materials  are  determined  pursuant 
orn^  n^^.l,^"'  ""''  n,'*"?'  Materials  Stock  PillnR  Act  (50  U.8.C.  98^).    The 
?i?oT.    iB^ipl's^r^X^      '"^°"^  '°  '^'  ^'°^  °'  ""'"'"^  stockpile  obj^ 
'  New  objective.  '  (See  app.  B,  p.  22400.) 


» No  present  objective. 

*  Not  In  excess  of  maximum  objective. 

andThTbS^C^t'^  aS'I^'*'"*"*^  ""'  '»'«  ^"^™'  ^^^  Administration 


Table  2.-Agriculkrcl  commodities  inventories,  August  '^^^^(^^omngH^  commodity  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value 


?o|itmodity 


Price-support  Inventory: 
Basic  commodities:     I , 

Com- Ji 

Cotton,  extra-long  itaple. 

Cotton,  apland 

Peanuts,  farmers'  Stock... 

Peamits.  shelled 

Rice,  milled t 

Rice,  rough 

Wheat 

Bulgur 


Total,  basic  comnodities. 


Cost  value 


Beginning  of 

month, 
Aug.  1,  1963 


Dcelgnated  nonbasic  commodities: 

Barley 

Oraln  sorghum Ill", 

Milk  and  butterfal: 

Butter , 

Butter  oU i.i_ 

Cheese ...II... 

ohee n I":::::::::' 

^    Milk,  dried 

Oats 

»ye i: ;:::::::::::::::: 

Total,  designated  nonbasic  commodities. 

Other  nonbasic  commodities: 
Beans,  dry,  edible. 
Cottonseed  oU 
Flaxseed.. 

Soybeans 

Turpentine 

Vegetable  oil  products I 


$601,698,233 

4.350,336 

047,307,508 

10,262 

11,725,345 

139, 012 

9, 754. 016 

2, 159, 184. 221 

263.038 


End  of  month, 
Aug.  31,  1963 


3,434.492,571 


reflMd. 


43,174,088 
089.003.879 

230.980.809 

75.812.629 

20,227,820 

1,751,446 

109, 755, 986 

11,465.445 

1.701.701 


$771,731,750 

9, 815, 842 

1,230,378,231 

6.119 

11.492,722 

170,244 

9, 804. 101 

2,132,038.542 

213,373 


Net  change 
during 
month 


4. 165, 648, 023 


1.184,563,899 


Total,  other  nonbasic  commodities. 
Total,  price  support  Inventory 


Inventory  transferred  from  national  stockpUe-i 

Cotton,  Egyptian 

Cotton,  American- Egyptian"IIIirilIIim^ 


Total,  Inventory  tnuuferred  from  national  stock- 
Total,  agricultural  commodities. 


8,628,998 

200.040 

16,050,077 

5, 234. 345 

45,240 

2, 940, 974 


43, 577, 332 
661,070,484 

212,620.464 

87. 325, 166 

23.568,300 

1,545.175 

106, 515, 273 

11.597,158 

1,722,504 


+$170,033,517 

+S.  465, 506 

+583, 010. 723 

-4,143 

-232,023 

+31,232 

+50.085 

-27,147,079 

-50,206 


+731,156.352 


33,198.674 
4. 652.  255. 144 


103,256,435 
23, 734, 148 


1,170,441,856 


7,034,418 

622.250 

15.964.633 

5,859,143 


+403.244 
-7,723,806 

-18,360.435 

+  11,512,537 

+3. 340, 474 

-206.271 

-3. 240, 713 

+  131,713 

+20,803 


1, 910, 744 


81.381,188 
5,307,471,9^ 


130,000,683 


4,770,345,737 


102, 640, 561 
23,729,119 


U0,$a0,080 


-14,122,043 


-1,604,680 

+332,210 

-04,444 

+«24, 798 

-45.240 

-1,030,230 


Quantity 


Unit  of  measure 


BusheL 

Bale.. 

do 

Pound... 

do 

Hundredweight 
do 

Bushel 

Pound 


Berinnin?  of 

month, 
Aug.  1,  1003 


Bushel 

.—do 


Pound 

do 

....do 

.—do 

—do 

BusheL 

.—do 


490,441,161 

15,865 

3, 749, 501 

104,707 

68, 707, 457 

14,029 

1,831,950 

1,077,964,550 

4.854,112 


End  of  month, 
Aug.  31,  1963 


49,981,957 
027, 204, 171 

397, 333, 261 

95, 623,  479 

53,861.359 

2,169.883 

744, 533, 582 

19, 129, 773 

1,641,719 


027,434,170 

37,075 

7, 453, 137 

55,507 

67,041,033 

17,024 

1.840,209 

1,064,042.832 

3.945.790 


Net  change 
during 
month 


+136, 093. 009 

+21.210 

+3, 703. 636 

-49.200 

-1,066,424 

+2.905 

+8,319 

-13,921,718 

-908.322 


-1.817,486 
+715, 216, 823 


-615, 874 
-5,029 


-030, 00$ 


8, 408, 841, 647       +714, 006, 030 


Hundredweight. 

Pound 

BusheL 

do 

GaUon 

Pound 


Bale 

-—do.. 


1,142,600 
1, 739, 132 
6,415,584 
2, 219. 134 
86.209 
17. 302,  $11 


50,427.635 
•19. 180, 4$4 

365, 695. 138 

110,572,609 

62, 539. 239 

1,914,331 

723.099,301 

19, 333, 144 

1,664,075 


91142$ 

3,685.928 
5.384.796 
2,507,711 


11,864.309 


+445,678 
-8,017,737 

-31,638,123 

+  14,949,130 

+8.677,880 

-255.552 

-21,434,281 

+203,371 

+22,356 


-230.276 

+  1,946,796 

-30,786 

+388,677 

-80,300 

-8,808,012 


do 


122,221 
47,188 


180,411 


121,404 
47. 178 


108,873 


^^t^^Jl^^%'^(2rS*^Xi''^^'^''  *"™^'  to  Public  Uw  8W>8 


-739 
-10 


-730 


Bouroe:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Agricoltuw. 
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Tablb  3.— Cm/  defend  $upplie»  and  equipmeni  inventories,  Augtitt  1969  (ghowing  6y  item  net  changea  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost 

valtie  and  quantity) 


CoetTaloe 

Quantity 

Item 

BeginninKo/ 

month, 
Aug.  1,  1963 

End  of  month, 
Aug.  31,  1963 

Net  change 
daring 
month 

Unit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Aug.  1,  1963 

End  of  month, 
Aug.  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Civil  do(i'n.<ie  stockpile,  Department  of  Defense: 

KnRlneering  e<juipment  (enirine  eeneraton,  pumps, 
i-hlorUuiton.  puriflers.  pipe,  and  fltttncs). 

Chemical  and  bjological  equipment 

RadioloKical  equipment 

110,019.829 

1,814.333 
23,636,600 

$10,022,623 

1.806,799 
23.601,041 

+$3.7»4 

-7.440 
-35,  M9 

lO-mileuniU 

46 

45 


Total 

Civil  defense  medical  .stockpile.  Department  of  Health, 
Kducation.  and  Welfare: 
Medical  bulk  stocks,  and  associated  items  nt  civil 
defenjfc  mobillcation  warehouses. 

Medical  bulk  stock  at  manufacturer  locations 

Civil  defense  cm«T(fency  hospitals 

Ke  )lenLshment  units   (functional  assemblies  other 

t  lan  hospitals). 
Supply    additions    (for    civil    defense    emerjn-ncy 

35,  470, 753 

14«.  52S.  451 

5. 305.  582 
37.  371.  677 

525.245 

35,430.467 

136,925,874 

5. 330. 284 

37.  330, 782 

486,864 

10, 274, 848 
190,348,653 

-40,396 

-9,  599,  577 

+34.702 
-40.885 
-38.381 

+  10,274,848 
+620,097 

(') 



(') 

Each 

(') 

(') 

1,990 

1,930 

bc»spttuU. 
Total 

180. 737. 955 

Total,  civil  defense  supplies  and  equipment 

235.198.707 

225,  779. 109 

+580,403 

1 

■  Composite  group  of  many  diflerent  items. 

Source:  Compiled  from  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  Defenje  and  the  Dt|>artment  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wcllawi. 

Tabli  4.—Afachine  tools  inventories,  August  1963  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of    1  End  of  month, 
month,            Aug.  31,  1963 
Aug.  1,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

I'nlt  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Aug.  1,  1963 

End  of  month, 
Aug.  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Defense  Production  Act; 

In  storage 

|S31,400                  $21,400 

2.m.3nn           3.144,300 

42,l«M)                    42,900 

Tool 

7 

Mi 

7 

7 

103 

7 

On  lease .... . 

On  loan 

do 

do 

Total 

2,208  I'lOl*               "*  '^'^'^  ^^'^^ 

—..do 

do 

do 

do 

117 

117 

National  Industrial  Reserve  Act: 

In  storage 

79,933,300 

27.500 

2, 176,«)0 

7.971.100 

79.487,200 

27.500 

2.176.600 

7.974.400 

-$446,100 

7,193 

1 

325 

1,916 

7,173 

1 

335 

1,917 

On  lease 

-21 

On  loan  to  other  agencies 

On  loan  to  school  programs 

+3,300 

do 

do 

+1 

ToUl 

90. 108..'i00 

89,665,700 

-443.800 

9,335 

9,315 

do 

-30 

Total,  machine  tools 

i>2, 317, 100 

91,874.300 

-442,800 

9,452 

9,433 

-20 

Source:  Complied  firom  reports  submitted  by  the  General  Services  Administration. 
Table  S. — Helium  inventories,  August  1963  (showing  by  item  net  changes  during  the  month  in  terms  of  cost  value  and  quantity) 


Cost  value 

Quantity 

Item 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Aug.  1,  1963 

End  of  month, 
Aug.  31,  1963 

Net  change 

during 

monh 

I'nit  of  measure 

Beginning  of 

month, 
Aug.  1,  1063 

End  of  month, 
Aug.  31,  1963 

Net  change 
during 
month 

Helium: 

Stored  aboveground 

Stored  underground 

$219,629 
9,000,110 

$231,806 
10.758,968 

+$12, 177 
+1,758,863 

Cubic  foot 

do 

do 

19.700.000 
1,065,800,000 

21.000.000 
1,188,300,000 

+1,300.000 
+122,500,000 

Total,  helium 

9,219,730 

10,990,760 

+  1,771,030 

1,085,600,000 

1,209,300,000 

+  123,800,000 

Source:  Compiled  fi'om  reports  submitted  by  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 


Appekdix  a 

PxoGEAM  Description  and  Statutort 

Citations 

strategic  and  critical  material 

Sational  stockpile 

The  Strategic  and  Critical  Materials  Stock 
PUlng  Act  (50  U.S.C.  98-98h)  provides  for 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  a 
national  stockpile  of  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  The  General  Services  Adminis- 
tration is  responsible  for  making  purchases 
of  strategic  and  critical  materials  and  pro- 
viding for  their  storage,  security,  and  main- 
tenance. These  functions  are  performed  In 
accordance  with  directives  issued  by  the  Di- 


rector of  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
The  act  also  provides  for  the  transfer  from 
other  Government  agencies  of  strategic  and 
critical  materials  which  are  excess  to  the 
needs  of  such  other  agencies  and  are  re- 
quired to  meet  the  stockpile  objectives  es- 
tablished by  OEP.  In  addition,  the  General 
Services  Administration  is  responsible  for 
disposing  of  those  strategic  and  critical  ma- 
terials which  OEP  determines  to  be  no  longer 
needed  for  stockpile  purposes. 

General  policies  for  strategic  and  critical 
materials  stockpiling  are  contained  in  DMO 
V-7.  issued  by  the  Director  of  the  Office  of 
Emergency  Planning  and  published  In  the 
Federal  Register  of  December   19,   1959    (24 


P.R.  10309).  Portions  of  this  order  relate 
also  to  Defense  Production  Act  Inventories. 
Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  UJ3.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  Is  authorized 
to  make  purchases  of  or  conunltments  to 
purchase  metals,  minerals,  and  other  mate- 
rials, for  Government  use  or  resale,  in  order 
to  expand  productive  capacity  and  supply, 
and  also  to  store  the  materials  acquired  as  a 
result  of  such  purchases  or  commitments. 
Such  functions  are  carried  out  In  accordance 
with  programs  certified  by  the  Director  of 
the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning. 
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Supplemental — barter 
As  a  result  of  a  delegation  of  authority  from 
OEP   (32A  CPR,  ch.  I,  DMO  V-4)    the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration   is  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  and  storage  of  materials 
placed  in  the  supplemented  stockpile.     Sec- 
tion 206  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of   1956   (7 
use.    1856)     provides    that    strategic    and 
other  materials  acquired  by  the  Commodity 
Credit  Con>oratlon  as  a  result  of  barter  or 
exchange  of  agricultural  products,  unless  ac- 
quired for  the  national  stockpile  or  for  other 
purposes,  shall  be  transferred  to  the  supple- 
mental stockpile  established  by  section   104 
(b)   of  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1704(b) ). 
In  addition  to  the  materials  which  have  been 
or   may   be   so   acquired,    the   materials   ob- 
tained under  the  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  the  Domestic  Tungsten,  Asbestos, 
Fluorspar,   and   Columblum-Tantalum   Pro- 
duction and  Purchase  Act  of  1956  (50  U.S  C 
App.  2191-2195),  which  terminated  Decem- 
ber 31,  1958,  have  been  transferred  to  the 
supplemental  stockpile,  as  authorized  by  the 
provisions  of  said  ProducUon  and  Purchase 
Act. 

AGRICITLTURAL   COMlf  OOITIES 

The  price-support  program 
Price-support  oparatlona  are  carried  out 
under   the   charter   powers    (15   U.S.C.   714) 
of  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation,  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  In  conformity  with 
the  Agrlcultvu-al  Act  of  1949  (7  VS.C.  1421) 
the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954  (7  U.S.C.  1741)' 
which    Includes   the   National   Wool  Act   of" 
1954,  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956  (7  U.SC 
1442),  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1958  and  with 
respect  to  certain  types  of  tobacco,  in  con- 
formity  with   the   act   of   July   28.    1945    as 
amended   (7  VS.C.  1312).     Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of  1949,  price  support  is  manda- 
tory for  the  basic  commodities — com,  cotton, 
wheat,  rice,  peanuts,  and  tobacco — and  spe- 
cific   nonbaslc    commodities;    namely,    tung 
nuts,  honey,  milk,  butterfat.  and  the  prod- 
ucts of  milk  and  butterfat.    Under  the  Agri- 
cultural Act  of   1958.  as  producers  of  corn 
voted  in  favor  of  the  new  price-support  pro- 
gram for  corn  authorized  by  that  act,  price 
support  Is  mandatory  for  barley,  oats,  rye, 
and  grain  sorghums.     Price  support  for  wool 
and  mohelr  is  mandatary  under  the  National 
Wool   Act  of    1954,   through    the   marketing 
year  ending  March  31,   1966.     Price  support 
for  other  nonbaslc  agricultural  commodities 
.    is  discretionary   except  that,  whenever   the 
'      price  of  either  cottonseed  or  soybeans  is  sup- 
ported, the  price  of  the  other  must  be  sup- 
ported at  such  level  as  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines will  cause  them  to  compete  on  equal 
terms  on   the  market.     This  program  may 
also  Include  operations  to  remove  and  dis- 
pose of  or  aid  In  the  removal  or  disposition 
of  surplus  agricultural  commodities  for  the 
purpose  of  stabilizing  prices  at  levels  not  In 
•xcew  of  permissible  price-support  levels. 

Price  support  Is  made  available  through 
loans,  purchase  agreements,  purchases,  and 
other  operations,  and.  In  the  case  of  wool 
and  mohair,  through  Incentive  paymente 
based  on  markeUngs.  The  producers'  com- 
modities serve  as  collateral  for  price-support 
loans.  With  limited  exceptions,  price-sup- 
port loans  are  nonrecotirse  and  the  Corpora- 
tion looks  only  to  the  pledged  cm-  mortgage 
collateral  for  satisfaction  of  the  loan.  Piu-- 
chase  agreements  generally  are  available  dur- 
ing the  same  period  that  loans  are  available. 
By  signing  a  purchase  agreement,  a  pro- 
ducer receives  an  option  to  seU  to  the  Cor- 
poration any  quantity  of  the  commodity 
which  he  may  elect  within  the  maximum 
specified  in  the  agreement. 

The  major  effect  an  budgetary  expendl- 
txires  Is  represented  by  the  disbursements 
for  price-support  loans.  The  largest  part  of 
the  commodity  acquisitions  imder  the  pro- 
gram result  from  the  forfeiting  of  com- 
modities pledged  as  loan  collateral  for  which 


the  expenditures  occurred  at  the  time  of 
making  the  loan,  rather  than  at  the  time  of 
acquiring  the  commodities. 

Dispositions  of  commodities  acqtilred  by 
the  Corporation  In  Its  price-support  opera- 
tions are  made  In  compliance  with  sections 
202,  407.  and  416  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of 
1949.  and  other  applicable  legislation,  par- 
ticularly the  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954  (7  U.8.C. 
1691),  title  I  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1954, 
title  n  of  the  Agricultural  Act  of  1956,  the 
Agricultural  Act  of  1958,  the  act  of  August 
19,  1958,  In  the  case  of  commeal  and  wheat 
flour,  and  the  act  of  September  21,  1959,  with 
regard  to  sales  of  livestock  feed  In  emergency 
areas. 
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Inventory  transferred  from  national 
stockpile 
This  Inventory,  all  cotton,  was  transferred 
to  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  at  no  cost 
from  the  national  stockpile  pursuant  to  Pub- 
lic Law  85-96  and  PubUc  Law  87-648.  The 
proceeds  from  sales,  less  costs  Incurred  by 
CCC,  are  covered  into  the  Treasury  as  mis- 
cellaneous receipts;  therefore,  such  proceeds 
and  costs  are  not  recorded  in  the  operating 
accounts.  The  cost  value  as  shown  for  this 
cotton  has  been  computed  on  the  basis  of 
average  per-bale  cost  of  each  type  of  cotton 
when  purchased  by  CCC  for  the  national 
stockpile. 

CIVIL   DEFENSE  SUPPLIES  AND   EQUIPMENT 

Civil  defense  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Defense  conducts  this 
stockpiling  program  pursuant  to  section 
201(h)  of  Public  Law  920,  81st  Congress,  as 
amended.  The  program  is  designed  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  most  essential  materials  to 
minimize  the  effects  upon  the  civilian  popu- 
lation which  wotUd  be  caused  by  an  attack 
upon  the  United  States.  Supplies  and  equip- 
ment normally  unavailable,  or  lacking  In 
quantity  needed  to  cope  with  such  condi- 
tions, are  stockpiled  at  strategic  locations  In 
a  nationwide  warehouse  system  consisting  of 
general  storage  facilities. 

Civil  defense  medical  stockpile 
The  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  conducts  the  stockpiling  program  for 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  pursuant  to 
section  201(h)  of  Public  Law  920.  81st  Con- 
gress, as  delegated  by  the  President  following 
the  intent  of  Reorganization  Plan  No.  1, 
1958.  The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  plans  and  directs  the  pro- 
c\irement,  storage,  maintenance.  Inspection, 
survey,  distribution,  and  utilization  of  essen- 
tial supplies  and  equipment  for  emergency 
health  services.  The  medical  stockpUe  In- 
cludes a  program  designed  to  pre-posltlon 
assembled  emergency  hospitals  and  other 
medical  supplies  and  equipment  Into  com- 
munities throughout  the  Nation. 

MACHINE   TOOLS 

Defense  Production  Act 
Under  section  303  of  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  of  1950  (50  U.S.C.  App.  2093)  and 
Executive  Order  10480,  as  amended,  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration  has  acquired 
machine  tools  in  furtherance  of  expansion  of 
productive  capacity,  in  accordance  with  pro- 
grams certified  by  the  Director  of  the  Office 
of  Emergency  Planning. 

National  industrial  equipment  reserve 
Under  general  poUclea  established  and  di- 
rectives issued  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense, 
the  General  Service*  AdmlnUtratlon  la  re- 
sponsible for  care,  maintenance,  utilization, 
transfer,  leasing,  lending  to  nonprofit 
schools,  disposal,  transportation,  repair,  res- 
toration, and  renovation  of  national  Indtis- 
trlal  reserve  equipment  transferred  to  GSA 
under  the  National  Industrial  Reserve  Act  of 
1948   (50  U.S.C.  451-462), 


The  helium  conservation  program  Is  con- 
ducted by  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
pursuant  to  the  Helium  Act,  approved  Sep- 
tember 13,  1960  (Public  Law  86-777;  74  Stat 
918;   50  U.S.C.  167),  and  subsequent  appro- 
priations acts  which  have  established  fiscal 
limitations  and  provided  borrowing  authority 
for  the  program.     Among  other  things,  the 
Helium  Act  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  produce  helium  In  Government 
plants,    to    acquire    helium    from    private 
plants,  to  sell  helium  to  meet  current  de- 
mands, and  to  store  for  future  use  helium 
that  is  so  produced  or  acquired  In  excess  of 
that    required   to    meet    current    demands 
Sales   of    helium    by   the   Secretary   of   the 
Interior  shall  be  at  prices  established  by  him 
which    shall   be   adequate    to    liquidate    the 
costs    Of    the    program     within    25    years 
except   that   this   period   may   be   extended 
by  the  Secretary  for  not  more  than  10  years 
for  funds  borrowed  for  purposes  other  than 
the  acquisition  and  construction  of  helium 
plants  and  facilities. 

This  report  covers  helium  that  Is  produced 
in  Government  plants  and  acquired  from 
private  plants.  HeUum  In  excess  of  current 
demands  Is  stored  In  the  CUffside  gasfleld 
near  Amarlllo,  Tex.  The  unit  of  measure  Is 
cubic  foot  at  14.7  pounds  per  square  Inch 
absolute  pressure  and  70"  F. 

Appendix  B 
New  Stockpile  Objbctivk8 
The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  In  the 
process   of   establishing   new  objectives   for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.     Table  1  of 
this  report  refiects  the  new  objectives  for 
12    materials:    aluminum,   castor   oil.    chro- 
mlte  (metallurgical  grade),  copper,  feathers 
and    down,    lead,    mercury,    nickel,    opium 
sperm  oil,  tin,  and  zinc. 

The  following  excerpts  from  OEP  state- 
ments dated  July  11  and  19,  1963,  set  forth 
the  new  policy  with  respect  to  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials: 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  now 
conducting  supply-requirements  studies  for 
all  stockpile  materials  which  will  reflect  cur- 
rent military,  Industrial,  and  other  essential 
needs  In  the  event  of  a  conventional  war 
emergency.  On  the  basis  of  recently  com- 
pleted supply-requirements  studies  for  the 
foregoing  materials,  the  new  stockpUe  ob- 
jectives were  established  with  the  advice  and 
assistance  of  the  Interdepartmental  Ma- 
terials Advisory  Committee,  a  group  chaired 
by  the  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  and 
composed  of  representatives  of  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Defense,  the  Interior,  Agrl- 
culttire,  Commerce,  and  Labor,  and  the  Gen- 
eral Services  Administration,  the  Agency  for 
International  Development,  and  the  Na- 
tional Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration. 
Representatives  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  and  the 
Small  Business  Administration  participate  as 
observers. 

"These  new  objectives  reflect  a  new  policy 
to  establish  a  single  objective  for  each  stock- 
pile material.  They  have  been  determined 
on  the  basis  of  criteria  heretofore  used  In 
establishing  maximum  objectives,  and  reflect 
the  approximate  calculated  emergency  defl- 
dta  for  the  materials  for  conventional  war 
and  do  not  have  any  arbitrary  adjustment* 
for  possible  increased  requirements  for  other 
types  of   emergency. 

"Heretofore,  there  was  a  "basic  objective" 
and  a  "maximum  objective"  for  each  mate- 
rial. The  basic  objectives  assumed  some  con- 
tinued reliance  on  foreign  sources  of  supply 
m  an  emergency.  The  former  maximum  ob- 
jectives completely  discounted  foreign 
sources  of  supply  beyond  North  America  and 
comparable  accessible  areas. 

"Previously,  maximum  objectives  could 
not  be  less  than  6  months'  normal  uaage  of 
tlxe  material  by  industry  in  the  United  8tat«s 
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In  periods  of  active  denutiid.  The  6-month 
rule  hae  been  eliminated  in  establishing  the 
new  calculated  conventional  war  objectives. 
"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  also 
announced  that  the  present  Defense  Mobill- 
zaUon  Order  V-7.  dealing  with  general  pol- 
icies for  strategic  and  critical  materials  stock- 
piling, was  now  being  revised  to  reflect  these 
new  policies.  When  finally  prepared  and  ap- 
proved, the  new  order  will  be  published  In 
the  Federal  Register. 

"New  conventional  war  objectives  for  the 
remaining  stockpile  materials  are  being  de- 
veloped as  rapidly  as  new  supply -require- 
ments data  become  available.  They  will  be 
released  as  they  are  approved. 

"The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  Is  also 
making  studies  to  determine  stockpile  needs 
to  meet  the  requirements  of  general  nuclear 
war  and  reconstruction.  Stockpile  objectives 
for  nuclear  war  have  not  previously  been  de- 
veloped. Some  conmiodlty  objectives  may 
be  higher  and  others  may  be  lower  than  the 
objectives  established  for  conventional  war. 
"After  the  nuclear  war  supply-require- 
ments studies  are  completed,  stockpile  ob- 
jectives will  be  based  upon  calculated  defi- 
cits for  either  conventional  war  or  nuclear 
war,  whichever  need  Is  larger. 

"The  Office  erf  Emergency  Planning  stressed 
that  any  long-range  disposal  programs  un- 
dertaken prior  to  the  development  of  objec- 
tives based  on  nuclear  war  assumptions 
would  provide  against  disposing  of  quantities 
which  might  be  needed  to  meet  essential 
requirements  in  the  event  of  nuclear  attack. 
While  the  disposal  of  surplus  materials  can 
produce  many  problems  which  have  not 
heretofcs-e  arisen,  every  effort  will  be  made 
to  see  that  the  Interests  of  producers,  proc- 
essors, and  consumers,  and  the  Internation- 
al Interests  of  the  United  States  are  carefully 
considered,  both  In  the  development  and 
carrying  out  of  disposal  programs.  Before 
decisions  are  made  regarding  the  adoption  of 
a  long-range  disposal  program  for  a  partic- 
ular Item  in  the  stockpile,  there  wUl  be  ap- 
propriate consultations  with  industry  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  advice  of  interested  oar- 
tles."  *^ 

Statimint  bt  Ma.  Btro  or  VnciNia 
The  cost  value  of  Federal  stockpUe  inven- 
tories as  of  August  31.  1963,  totaled  $14- 
465,338.281.  This  was  a  net  Increase  of 
•709.172.536  as  compared  with  the  August  1 
total  of  •13.756,165.745. 

Net  changes  during  the  month  are  sum- 
marized by  major  category  as  follows: 


Cost  value  August  1963 

Major  category 

Net  change 
during  month 

Total,  end 
ol  month 

Strategic  and  critical  in«k- 
teriato 

-$7.332.01« 
+714, 595,  oao 

+580.  403 

-442.800 

+1,771.030 

$8. 642.  fVa  456 
5.403,841,647 

225, 779. 109 
91.87i300 
10,990,769 

Agricultural  commodities. 
ClvU  defense  supplies  and 
equipment 

Machine  tools 

Helium 

Total 

+709, 172.  536 

14. 464  338.  281 

These  figures  are  from  the  Aug\ut  1963 
report  on  Federal  stockpUe  Inventories  com- 
pUed  from  crfBcial  agency  data  by  the  Joint 
Committee  on  Reduction  of  NonessenUal 
Federal  Expenditures,  showing  detail  with 
respect  to  quantity  and  coet  value  of  each 
commodity  in  the  inventories  covered. 

8TKATZGIC  AND  CBmCAI.  MATCXIALS 

So-called  strategic  and  critical  materials 
are  stored  by  the  Government  In  (1)  the 
national  stockpile,  (2)  the  Defense  Produc- 
tion Act  Inventory,  and  (3)  the  supplemen- 
tal-barter StockpUe. 

Overall,  there  are  now  94  materials  stock- 
piled  In  the  strategic  and  critical  inventories. 


Maximum  objectives — in  terms  of  volxmie — 
are  presently  fixed  for  76  of  these  94  materi- 
als. Of  the  76  materials  having  maximum 
objectives,  61  were  stockpiled  in  excess  of 
their  objectives  as  of  August  31.  1963. 

The  Office  of  Emergency  Planning  is  in  the 
process  of  establishing  new  objectives  for 
strategic  and  critical  materials.  This  report 
contains  pertinent  agency  explanation  and 
refiects  the  new  objectives  for  12  materials. 

Increases  in  cost  value  were  reported  In  20 
of  the  materials  stockpUed  In  all  strategic 
and  critical  Inventories,  decreases  were  re- 
ported In  26  materials,  and  48  materials  re- 
mained unchanged  during  August. 

National  stockpUe:  The  cost  value  of  ma- 
terials in  the  national  stockpile  as  of  August 
31.  1963.  totaled  •6,804.537.900.  This  was  a 
net  decrease  of  •8.614.600  during  the  month. 
The  largest  decreases  were  •4.015,300  In  rub- 
ber. •1.364.900  In  coconut  oil  and  •1,315.200 
in  tin. 

Defense  Production  Act  inventory:  The 
cost  value  of  materials  In  the  Defense  Pro- 
duction Act  Inventory  as  of  August  31  1963. 
totaled  •1.493.255.200.  This  was  a  net  de- 
crease of  •3.179.700.  The  largest  decrease  was 
•2.135,200  in  aluminum. 

Supplemental-barter:  The  cost  value  of 
materials  In  the  supplemental-barter  stock- 
pUe as  of  August  31  totaled  •1.345.069,356. 
This  was  a  net  Increase  of  •4,362.184.  The 
largest  Increases  were  In  manganese  and 
beryllium  metal. 

OTHXa  STOCKPUJ  INVXNTOKIXS 

Among  the  other  categories  of  stockpiled 
materials  covered  by  the  report,  the  largest  Is 
•5.5  billion  In  agricultural  commodities. 
Major  Increases  in  agricultural  commodities 
during  August  were  reported  for  cotton  and 
corn.  partlaUy  offset  by  decreases  in  wheat 
and  grain  sorghiun. 

Inventories  of  civil  defense  supplies  and 
equipment  showed  increases  In  medical 
stocks:  the  machine  tools  inventories  showed 
a  net  decrease;  and  the  helium  Inventories 
showed  an  Increase  during  August. 


BILi;S  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTION 
INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  a  joint  resolution  were  intro- 
duced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by  unani- 
mous consent,  the  second  time,  and  re- 
ferred as  follows: 

By  Mr.  MORSE: 
S.  2367.  A  bill  concerning  low-Interest  loans 
to  needy  students  to  piu-sue  courses  of  study 
in  trade  schools,  and  for  other  purposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare. 
(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Moisx  when  he 
introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  separate  heading.) 
By  B^.  KEATING: 
S.  2368.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Giovanni 
Glgante;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  CARI^SON  (for  hUnself  and  Mr. 
Pxarson)  : 
S.  2369.  A  bill  to  retrocede  to  the  State  of 
Kansas    exclusive    Jurisdiction    over    certain 
State  highways  bordering  Fort  Leavenworth 
Military  Reservation  and  the  VS.  Peniten- 
tiary at  Leavenworth;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON  (for  himself  and 
Mi.  MxcBEic)  : 
S.  2370.  A  bill  authorizing  maintenance  of 
flood  and  arroyo  sediment  control  dams  and 
related  works  to  facUltate  Rio  Grande  canal- 
ization project  and  authorized  appropria- 
tions for  that  purpose;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Andkbson  when 
he  introduced  the  above  blU,  which  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  RUSSELL  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Coopxa) : 
S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Commission  established  to  report  upon 


the  assassinaUon  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence- 
ordered  to  lie  on  the  Uble. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Russh-l  when  he 
introduced  the  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


CONCURRENT  RESOLUTION 
PRINTING  OP  REPORT  ENTITLED 
"PERSONNEL  ADMINISTRATION 
AND  OPERATIONS  OF  AGENCY 
FOR  INTERNATIONAL  DEVELOP- 
MENT" 

Mr.  McGEE  submitted  the  following 
concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con.  Res.  68) ; 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Admmistration : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) .  That  there  be 
printed  as  a  Senate  document  a  report  en- 
titled "Personnel  Administration  and  Opera- 
tions of  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment  •,  submitted  by  Senator  Galk  W.  Mc- 
Gbk  to  the  Committee  on  Appropriations  and 
that  ten  thousand  additional  copies  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  that  conunlttee. 


LOANS  TO  ASSIST  NEEDY  STUDENTS 
ATTENDING  TRADE  AND  TECHNI- 
CAL SCHOOLS 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk  for  appropriate  reference  a  bill 
which  would  establish  a  system  of  stu- 
dent loans  to  assist  needy  students  at- 
tending trade  and  technical  schools. 

A  companion  measure  is  today  being 
introduced  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives by  the  Honorable  John  H.  Dent,  of 
Pennsylvania,  who  is  chairman  of  the 
House  Select  Subcommittee  on  Educa- 
tion. 

The  program  recognizes  the  economic 
needs  of  great  numbers  of  young  people 
who  do  not  pursue  college  training  after 
leaving  high  school.  The  loan  program 
which  is  modeled  on  the  very  successful 
student  loan  program  in  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act,  would  be  made 
available  to  students  pursuing  a  course 
of  study  in  a  trade  or  technical  school. 
In  order  to  qualify  for  loans,  such  stu- 
dents must  either  be  enrolled  in  or  ac- 
cepted for  training  in  schools  which  are 
licensed  by  the  State  to  provide  training 
and  schooling  in  vocational  subjects. 

There  are  a  great  many  highly  moti- 
vated young  people  who  unfortunately 
are  children  of  unemployed  parents  and, 
therefore,  find  it  Impossible  to  attend 
schools  wherein  they  may  acquire  trades 
and  vocational  skills.  Providing  finan- 
cial help  through  repayable  loans  for 
such  young  people  will  contribute  greatly 
to  reducing  unemployment  and  will  help 
trainees  to  prepare  for  employment  in 
the  technological  and  highly  skilled  fields 
which  currently  are  In  need  of  more 
workers  than  are  qualified  to  do  the  work 
required. 

Enactment  of  such  a  program,  In  my 
judgment,  will  meet  a  need  in  the  voca- 
tional education  program  in  a  manner 
which  can  scarcely  be  met  in  any  other 
way.  It  complements  and  supplements 
the  vocational  training  programs  we  are 
seeking  to  provide  under  H.R.  4955  now 
in  conference.  It  is  my  hope  that  careful 
consideration  can  be  given  to  this  legls- 
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lation  by  the  committee  prior  to  the  end 
of  the  88th  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  my  remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wUl  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jecUon.  the  bill  will  be  printed  In  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2367)  concerning  low-In- 
terest loans  to  needy  students  to  pursue 
courses  of  study  in  trade  schools,  and  for 
other  purposes.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Morse 
was  received,  read  twice  by  Its  title  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  and  ordered  to  be 
printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

APPaOPRIATIONB  AUTHORIZED 

Section  1.  For  the  purpose  of  enabling  the 
Commissioner    to    stimulate    and    assist    in 
the  establUhment  at  trade  schooU  of  funds 
for  the  making  of  low-Interest  loans  to  stu- 
dents In  need  thereof  to  pursue  their  courses 
of  study  In  such  institutions,  there  are  here- 
by authorized  to  be  appropriated  •10,000.000 
for    the    fiscal    year    ending    June    30,    1965, 
•12,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1966,   •15,000,000  for   the  fiscal   year   ending 
June  30,  1967.  and  such  siuns  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963,  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  enable  students  who  have  received  a 
loan    for    any   school    year    ending    prior    to 
July  1.   1967,  to  continue  or  complete  their 
education.     Siuns    appropriated    under    this 
section  for  any  fiscal  year  shall  be  available 
in  accordance  with  agreements  between  the 
Commissioner   and    trade   schools,   for   pay- 
ment of  Federal  caplui  contributions  which, 
together   with   contributions   from    the    In- 
stitutions, shall  be  used  for  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  student  loan  fimds 


such  appIicaUons.  In  the  event  the  total 
requested  In  such  i4>plicatlons  which  are 
made  by  schools  in  a  State  Is  less  than  the 
amoimt  of  the  aUotment  of  such  state 
available  for  such  purjxMe.  the  Commis- 
sioner may  reallot  the  remaining  amount 
from  time  to  time,  on  such  date  or  dates 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  SUtes 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  section  2  for  such  year. 
The  Federal  capital  contribution  to  a  school 
shall  be  paid  to  it  from  time  to  time  in 
such  Installments  as  the  Commissioner  de- 
termines wiU  not  result  in  unnecessary  ac- 
cumulations In  the  student  loan  fund  estab- 
lished imder  its  agreement  under  thU  Act. 
(b)  In  no  case  may  the  total  of  such  Fed- 
eral capital  contributions  to  any  trade  school 
for  any  fiscal  year  exceed  •25,000. 


AU.OTMENTS  TO  STATES 

Sec.  a  (a)  From  the  simis  appropriated 
pursuant  to  section  201  for  any  fiscal  year 
ending  prior  to  July  1.  1967,  the  Commis- 
sioner shall  aUot  to  each  SUte  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the  amount 
so  appropriated  as  the  number  of  persons  en- 
roUed  on  a  full-time  basU  in  trade  schools 
in  such  State  bears  to  the  total  number  of 
persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis  in 
trade  schools  in  all  of  the  SUtes.  The  num- 
ber of  persons  enrolled  on  a  full-time  basis 
in  trade  schools  for  purposes  of  this  section 
shall  be  determined  by  the  Commissioner  for 
the  most  recent  year  for  which  satisfactory 
daU  are  available  to  him. 

(b)  Sums  appropriated  pursuant  to  sec- 
"°°  1  'or  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1968.  shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  in 
such  manner  as  the  Commissioner  deter- 
mines to  be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  pur- 
pose for  which  such  amounts  are  appro- 
priated. *^*^ 

PAYMENT    or    FEDERAL    CAPriAL    CONTRIBX7TION8 

Sec.  3.  (a)  The  Commissioner  shall  from 
time  to  time  set  dates  by  which  trade 
schools  in  a  SUte  must  file  applications  for 
Federal  capiui  contributions  from  the  allot- 
ment of  such  SUte.  In  the  event  the  toUl 
requested  in  such  applications,  which  are 
made  by  schools  with  which  he  has  agree- 
menu  under  this  Act  and  which  meet  the 
requirements  established  in  regulations  of 
the  Commissioner,  exceeds  the  amount  of 
the  allotment  of  such  SUte  available  for 
auch  purpoee,  the  Federal  caplui  contri- 
bution from  such  allotment  to  each  such 
school  shall  bear  the  same  ratio  to  the 
amount  requested  In  Ito  application  as  the 
amount  of  such  allotment  available  for  such 
purpose  bears  to  the  toUl  requested  in  all 


CONDFTIONS     OP    AGREEMENTS 

Sec.  4.  An  agreement  with  any  trade  school 
for  Federal  caplUl  contributions  by  the  Com- 
missioner under  this  Act  shall — 

( 1 )  provide  for  esUbllshment  of  a  student 
loan  fund  by  such  school; 

(2)  provide  for  deposit  in  such  fund  of 
(A)  the  Federal  capiui  contributions.  (B)  an 
amount,  equal  to  not  less  than  one-ninth  of 
such  Federal  contributions,  contributed  by 
such  school,  (C)  coUectlons  of  principal  and 
interest  on  student  loans  made  from  such 
fund,  and  (D)  any  other  earnings  of  the 
fund; 

(3)  provide  that  such  student  loan  fund 
shall  be  used  only  for  loans  to  studente  in 
accordance  with  such  agreement,  for  caplUl 
distributions  as  provided  In  this  Act  and  for 
costs  of  litigation  arising  in  connection  with 
the  collection  of  any  loan  from  the  fund  or 
interest  on  such  loan;  and 

(4)  Include  such  other  provUlons  as  may 
be  necessary  to  protect  the  financial  inter- 
est of  the  United  SUtes  and  promote  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  as  are  agreed  to 
by  the  Commissioner  and  the  school. 

TERMS  op  LOAMS 

Sec.  5.  (a)  The  total  of  the  loans  for  any 
fiscal  year  to  any  student  made  by  trade 
schools  from  loan  funds  esUblished  pur- 
suant to  agreements  under  this  Act  may  not 
exceed  the  tuition  and  fees  charged  the 
student. 

(b)  Loans  from  any  such  loan  fund  to 
any  student  by  any  trade  school  shall  be 
made  on  such  terms  and  condiUons  as  the 
school  may  determine;  subject,  however,  to 
such  conditions.  llmlUtions,  and  require- 
ments as  the  Conunissloner  may  prescribe 
(by  regulation  or  in  the  agreement  with  the 
school)  with  a  view  to  preventing  Impair- 
ment of  the  capital  of  the  student  Joan 
fund  to  the  maximum  extent  practicable  in 
the  light  of  the  objective  of  enabling  the 
student  to  complete  his  course  of  training- 
and  except  that — 

(1)  such  a  loan  shall  be  made  only  to  a 
student  who  (A)  is  In  need  of  the  amount  of 
the  loan  to  pursue  a  course  of  training  at 
such  school,  and  (B)  is  capable,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  school,  of  maintaining  good 
standing  In  such  course  of  training,  and  (C) 
has  been  accepted  for  enrollment  as  a  full- 
time  student  at  such  school  or.  In  the  case 
of  a  student  already  attending  such  school, 
is  In  good  sundlng  and  In  full-time  attend- 
ance there; 

(2)  such  a  loan  shall  be  evidenced  by  a 
note  or  other  written  agreement  which  pro- 
vides for  repayment  of  the  principal  amount, 
together  with  interest  thereon,  in  equal  an- 
nual Insuilments,  or.  If  the  borrower  so 
requests,  in  graduated  periodic  InsUlhnents 
(determined  in  accordance  with  such  sched- 
ules as  may  be  approved  by  the  Commis- 
sioner), over  a  period  beginning  one  year 
after  the  date  on  which  the  borrower  ceases 
to  pursue  a  full-time  course  of  training  at 
a  trade  school  and  ending  eleven  years  otter 
such  date,  except  that  (A)  Interest  shall  not 
accrue  on  any  such  loan,  and  periodic  in- 
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sUllments  need  not  be  paid,  during  any 
period  (1)  during  which  the  borrower  is 
pursuing  a  full-time  course  of  training  at  a 
trade  school,  or  (U)  not  in  excess  oi  three 
years,  during  which  the  borrower  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United  SUtes 

(B)  any  such  period  shaU  not  be  included 
In  determining  the  ten-year  pertod  during 
^ich   the  repayment  must   be   completed. 

(C)  such  ten-year  period  may  also  be  ex- 
tended for  good  cause  determined  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner 
and  (D)  the  borrower  may  at  his  option 
accelerate  repayment  of  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  loan; 

(3)  such  a  loan  shall  bear  interest,  on  the 
unpaid  balance  of  the  loan,  at  the  rate  of 
8  per  centum  per  annimi  except  that  no 
interest  shall  accrue  before  the  date  on 
which  repayment  of  the  loan  is  to  begin; 

(4)  such  a  loan  shaU  be  made  without 
security  and  without  endorsement,  except 
that,  if  the  borrower  is  a  minor  and  the 
note  or  other  evidence  of  obligation  exe- 
cuted by  him  would  not,  under  the  applicable 
law,  create  a  binding  obligation,  either  secu- 
rity or  endorsement  may  be  required; 

(6)  the  llabUlty  to  repay  any  such  loan 
shall  be  canceled  upon  the  death  of  the 
borrower,  or  if  he  becomes  permanently  and 
totally  disabled  as  determined  in  accordance 
with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner; 

(6)  such  a  loan  by  a  trade  school  for  any 
year  shaU  be  made  In  such  installmente  as 
may  be  provided  in  regtUatlons  of  the  Com- 
missioner or  the  agreement  with  the  school 
under  this  Act  and,  upon  notice  to  the  Com- 
missioner by  the  school  that  any  recipient 
of  a  loan  is  faiUng  to  maUitain  satisfactory 
standing,  any  or  all  further  InstallmenU  of 
his  loan  shall  be  withheld,  as  may  be  appro- 
priate; and 

(7)  no  note  <w  other  evidence  of  such  a 
loan  may  be  transferred  or  assigned  by  the 
trade  school  making  the  loan  except,  upon 
the  transfer  of  the  borrower  to  another 
trade  school  participating  in  the  program 
under  this  Utle  (or.  If  not  participating.  U 
eligible  to  do  so  and  is  approved  by  the 
Commissioner  for  such  piupoee),  to  such 
school. 

(c)  An  agreement  tmder  this  Act  for  pay- 
ment of  Federal  caplui  contributions  shall 
include  provisions  designed  to  make  loans 
from  the  student  loan  fund  establUhed  pur- 
suant to  such  agreement  reasonably  avail- 
able (to  the  extent  of  the  available  funds 
in  such  fxmd)  to  aU  eligible  students  in  such 
school  in  need  thereof. 

DISTRIBUTIONS   OP  ASSETS  PROM    STUDENT   LOAN 
rUNDS 

Sec.  6.  (a)  After  June  30,  1968,  and  not 
later  than  September  30.  1968,  there  shall 
be  a  capital  distribution  of  the  balance  of 
the  student  loan  fund  esUblUhed  under  this 
Act  by  each  trade  school  as  f oUows : 

(1)  The  Commissioner  shaU  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to 
the  balance  in  such  fund  at  the  close  of 
June  30,  1968.  as  the  total  amount  of  the 
Federal  capital  contributions  to  such  fund 
by  the  Commissioner  tmder  this  Act  bears 
to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capiUl  contri- 
butions and  the  school's  capital  contributions 
to  such  fund. 

(2)  The  remainder  of  such  balance  shall 
be  paid  to  the  school. 

(b)  After  September  30,  1968,  each  school 
with  which  the  Commissioner  has  made  an 
agreement  under  this  Act  shall  pay  to  the 
Conunissloner.  not  less  often  than  quarterly, 
the  same  proportionate  share  of  amounts  re- 
ceived by  the  school  after  June  30,  1968,  In 
payment  of  principal  or  Interest  on  student 
loans  made  from  the  student  loan  fund 
esubllshed  pursuant  to  such  agreement 
(which  amount  shaU  be  determined  after 
deduction  of  any  costs  of  litigation  in- 
curred in  collection  of  the  principal  or  inter- 
est on  loans  from  the  fund  and  not  already 
reimbursed  from  the  student  loan  fund  or 
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auch  payment*  of  principal  or  IntWMt)  a« 
wa«  dttcrxainwl  by  Um  ComixUMlontr  xiodcr 
•uh—ctlon  <a). 

(e)  Upon  •  flodliic  hf  tb«  aelvool  or  th« 
CtommtMlooar  prior  to  July  1.  IMS,  that  th« 
liquid  Maets  of  a  atudaut  loan  txind  Mtab> 
LUhad  punuaat  to  an  agreement  under  tJi<f 
Act  exceed  the  aooount  required  (or  Loana  or 
otharwla*  In  the  foreaeeabla  future,  and 
upon  notice  to  such  achool  or  to  the  Com- 
mteatoner,  aa  the  caee  may  be,  there  ahail  be. 
aubject  to  auch  limitationa  aa  may  be  la< 
cludad  in  regulation*  ol  the  Commiaaloncr 
or  in  auch  agreement,  a  capital  dUtribuUon 
from  such  fund.  Such  capital  distrthutiou 
ihall  be  made  aa  followi: 

(1)  The  Commiaaiocer  shall  first  be  paid 
an  amount  which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  the 
total  to  be  distributed  as  the  Federal  capital 
contributions  by  the  Commissioner  to  the 
student  loan  fund  prior  to  such  distribution 
bear  to  the  sum  of  such  Federal  capital  con- 
tributions and  the  capital  contributions  to 
the  fund  made  by  the  achool. 

(3)  The  remainder  of  the  capital  distri- 
bution ahall  be  paid  to  the  schooL 

lOAjrS  TO  INSTITUTIONS 

8«c.  7.  (a)  Upon  application  by  any  trade 
schotd  with  which  he  has  made  an  agree- 
ment under  ^Is  Act,  the  Commissioner  may 
make  a  loan  to  rach  schocri  for  the  purpose 
of  helping  to  finance  the  school's  capital 
contributions  to  a  student  loan  fund  estab- 
lished ptirsu&nt  to  such  agreement.  Any 
such  loan  may  be  made  only  If  such  school 
shows  It  Is  unable  to  secure  such  funds  from 
non-Federal  sources  upon  terms  and  condi- 
tions which  the  Oommlssioner  determines  to 
be  reasonable  and  consistent  with  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act.  Loans  made  to  schools 
under  this  section  shall  bear  interest  at  a 
rate  which  the  Commissioner  determines  to 
be  adequate  to  cover  (1)  the  cost  of  the 
funds  to  the  Treasury  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  CTirrent  average  yields  of  out- 
standing marketable  obligations  of  the 
United  States  having  maturities  comparable 
to  the  matxuitles  of  loans  made  by  the  Oom- 
miaaioner  under  this  section.  (2)  the  cost  of 
administering  this  section,  and  (3)  probable 
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•dmiu  aa  regul*r  atudanta  only  persons  who 
compleCad  or  dlaoontinued  their  regular  pro- 
gram ot  secondary  education.  (2)  la  lioenaad 
by  such  sut«  or  by  a  naUooally  reoogniaed 
accrediting  agency  to  provide  tralniag  and 
schooling  in  vocational  subjects.  (8)  do— 
not  provide  courses  which  are  acceptable  for 
credit  toward  a  bachelors  degree,  (4)  is  noC 
operated  under  public  suparvlaion  or  con- 
trol. aiKl  (8)  has  been  in  operattoa  for  not 
less  than  two  calendar  years. 

(c)   The  term  "Commissioner"  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Sdueation. 


1 

(b)  There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  sums  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  section, 
but  not  to  exceed  a  total  of  $6,000,000. 

(c)  Loans  made  by  the  Commissioner  un- 
der this  section  shall  mature  within  such 
period  as  may  t>e  determined  by  the  Com- 
missioner to  be  appropriate  In  each  case,  but 
not  exceeding  fifteen  years. 

AOMnnSTKATTTC  PtOVXBIOIfS 

Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Commissioner,  in  addition 
to  the  other  jjowers  conferred  upon  him  by 
this  Act.  shall  have  power  to  agree  to  modifi- 
cations of  agreements  or  loans  made  under 
this  Act  and  to  compromise,  waive,  or  re- 
lease any  right.  tlUe,  claim,  or  demand,  how- 
ever artalng  or  acqiUred  under  this  Act 

(b)  Financial  transactions  of  the  Commis- 
sioner pxu^uant  to  this  Act,  and  vouchers 
approved  by  him  In  connection  with  such 
financial  transactions,  shall  be  final  and  con- 
clusive upon  all  officers  of  the  Government; 
except  that  all  such  transacUons  ahall  be 
subject  to  audit  by  the  General  Accounting 
Office  at  such  times  and  in  such  manner  as 
the  Comptroller  General  may  by  regxxlaUon 
prescribe. 

ncriMiTiONs 

Sbc.  9.  Fot  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 

(a)  The  term  "State"  means  a  State,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  Puerto  Rico,  the  Canal 
Zone.  American  Samoa.  Guam,  or  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

(b)  The  term  "trade  school"  means  a 
school  in  a  State  providing  training  and 
schooling  in  vocational  subjects  which  (1) 


MAINTENANCE  OP  FTiOOD  AND  AR- 
ROYO SEDIMENT  CONTROL  DAMS. 
RIO  GRANDE  CANALIZATION 
PROJECT 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  myself,  and  my  coUeague,  the 
junior  Senator  from  New  Mexico  tMr. 
MECHnt],  I  introduce,  for  appropriate 
reference,  a  bill  authorizing  mainte- 
nance of  flood  and  arroyo  sediment  con- 
trol dams  and  related  works  to  facili- 
tate Rio  Grand  canalization  project  and 
authorized  appropriations  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

The  Rio  Grande  Canalization  Act  au- 
thorized the  Commission  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  the  canalization 
of  the  Rio  Grande,  which  work  was  con- 
structed in  accordance  with  the  engi- 
neering plan  accompanying  the  act. 
The  present  authority,  therefore,  limits 
the  Commission  activities  to  the  now  ex- 
isting project  and  although  the  con- 
struction of  flood  control  work  on  ar- 
royos  entering  the  project  will  benefit 
and  lessen  the  maintenance  work  re- 
quired on  the  project  the  Commission 
authority  is  not  considered  sufficient  to 
perform  maintenance  or  contribute  to 
the  cost  of  maintenance  for  arroyo  con- 
trol projects. 

The  legislation  we  are  Introducing  is 
essenUal  in  order  to  permit  the  Com- 
mission to  participate  In  the  mainte- 
nance work  to  the  extent  of  benefits  to  be 
derived  therefrom  as  mutually  agreed 
by  the  two  parties. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  bill, 
together  with  a  statement  expressing 
the  need  for  this  proposal,  and  a  brief 
statement  explaining  the  bill,  be  printed 
in  the  Rzcokd. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and.  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  and  statements  will  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2370)  authorizing  main- 
tenance of  flood  and  arroyo  sediment 
control  dams  and  related  works  to  facili- 
tate Rio  Grande  canalization  project 
and  authorized  appropriations  for  that 
purpose,  introduced  by  Mr.  Andsrson 
(for  himself  and  Mr.  Mechem),  was  re- 
ceived, read  twice  by  its  tiUe,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Agriculture  and 
Forestry,  and  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Houae 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  o/ 
America  in  Congress  asaemhled.  That  for  tha 
purposes  of  facUltatlng  and  Implementing 
operation  and  maintenance  of  the  Interna- 
tional Rio  Grande  canalization  project,  the 
United  States  Commissioner,  International 
Boundary   and   Water   Commission.   United 


Stotea  and  Mexico,  la  authorlnd  to  enter 
Into  agreements  with  the  appropriate  of- 
ficial or  officials  of  local  organizations,  aa 
defined  in  the  Watershed  Protection  and 
Flood  PrerenUon  Act  of  Augiut  4.  ItM  (70 
Stat.  1088).  as  amended  (18  UjS.CA.  1001. 
et  seq.),  for  ttie  maintenance  by  said  local 
organUatlons  either  directly  or  IndlrecUy 
through  mutually  satisfactory  maintenance 
agreements  with  others,  including  the  United 
States,  of  an  those  flood  and  arroyo  sedi- 
ment control  dams,  together  with  all  re- 
lated worka.  heretofore  or  hereafter  Installed 
or  constructed  In  the  Bio  Grande  watershed 
between  Cab&llo  Dam  and  Ki  Paso,  'I>zas. 
in  accordance  with  said  Act.  and  which  are' 
necessary.  In  the  opinion  of  said  Commis- 
sioner, to  facilitate  and  Implement  the  op- 
eration and  maintenance  of  said  project. 

Such  maintenance  agreements  between  the 
local  organUation  and  the  United  States 
shall  provide  the  extent  of  contribution  by 
the  United  Statea  as  may  be  mutually  agreed 
by  the  two  parUes,  based  on  the  degree  of 
benefits  to  be  derived  from  said  dams  and 
related  works,  and  the  contrtbutlon  by  the 
United  States  may  be  either  In  the  form  of 
fimds  or  performance  of  the  actual  opera- 
tion and  maintenance. 

Arrangements  made  between  the  United 
States  shall  be  satisfactory  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  for  defraying  cost  of  main- 
taining such  work  of  improvement  in  ac- 
cordance with  regulations  prescribed  by  said 
Secretary. 

There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated such  sums  as  may  be  required  for 
contributions  to  maintenance  authorized  bv 
thU  Act. 

The  statements  presented  by  Mr.  Ak- 
DERsoN  are  as  follows: 

Statement  or  Need  rot  Legislation 
The  Soil  Conservation  Service  and  the  U.S. 
section  of  the  International  Boundary  and 
Water  CommUwlon  have  by  memorandum  of 
agreement  dated  October  12,  1963  (Contract 
No.  IBM-6833).  undertaken  the  funding  and 
accomplishment  of  surveys  and  investiga- 
tions necessary  to  determine  the  economic 
feasibility  of  watershed  control  dams  and 
related  worka  on  specific  arroyos  entering  the 
canalizaUon  project  between  Percha  Dam 
and  Leasburg  EJam  In  Rlncon  Valley.  N.  Mex. 
Such  works  as  may  be  constructed  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  of  Augiist  4.  1964,  as  a  result  of 
these  surveys  and  Investigations  wlU  be  of 
significant  benefit  to  the  Commission  In  the 
maintenance  of  the  canalization  project. 
The  Elephant  Butte  Irrigation  District  and 
the  Caballo  Soil  and  Water  Conservation 
District  have  sponsored  these  projects  under 
the  Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Preven- 
tion Act  subject  to  the  Commission  main- 
taining or  contributing  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  worka  constructed,  depending  on  the 
degree  of  benefits  derived  therefrom  as 
mutually  agreed  by  the  two  parUee. 

The  Rio  Grande  Canalization  Act  author- 
ized the  Commission  to  construct,  operate, 
and  maintain  the  canalization  of  the  Bio' 
Grande,  which  work  was  constructed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  engineering  plan  accom- 
panying the  act.  The  present  authority, 
therefore,  limits  the  Oonmiisslon  activities  to 
the  now  existing  project  and  although  the 
construction  of  Hood  control  work  on  arroyos 
entering  the  project  will  benefit  and  lessen 
the  maintenance  work  required  on  the  proj- 
ect the  Commission  authority  is  not  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  perform  maintenance  or 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  maintenance  for 
arroyo  control  projects. 

Specific  leglslaUon  U,  therefore,  sought  to 
permit  this  Conuniasion  to  maintain,  or  con- 
tribute to  the  maintenance  by  sponsoring 
agencies,  to  the  extent  of  benefits  to  be  de- 
rived therefrom  as  mutuaUy  agreed  by  the 
two   parUes,    of   flood   control   and   related 
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works  constructed  by  the  Soil  Conservation 
Service  under  the  act  of  August  4.  1964  (70 
Stat.  1088).  '  .      «  ^,v 


act  of 

1_ 


Statement   Recakoino   Proposed  Bill   Sxjb- 

BOTTED      BT      ELEPHANT      BxnTE      IEXIGATION 

Disteict,  Las  Ceuoes,  N.   Mex. 
The  basic  purpose  of  the  proposed  bill  is  to 
authorise   the   International    Boundary   and 
Water  Commission  to  maintain,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  its  interest  therein  as  determined  by 
benefits,  certain  watershed  control  projecu 
that  have  been  sponsored  by  this  district  and 
the     Caballo     SoU     ConservaUon     District 
These  projects   wlU   be  planned   for   future 
construction,  over  a  period  of  years,  in  ac- 
cordance with  procedure  established  by  the 
Watershed  Protection  and  Flood  Prevention 
Act  (Public  Law  666,  B3d  Cong.,  as  amended) . 
The    primary    purpose    of    the    watershed 
projects  now  under  conslderaUon  wlU  be  to 
prevent  the  Infiow  of  sediment  into  the  river 
channel  within  the  Bio  Grande  canalization 
project  located  in  this  district  in  Dona  Ana 
and  Sierra  Counties  in  south  central  New 
Mexico.     The  Rio  Grande  canalization  proj- 
ect has  been  maintained  with  Federal  funds 
by   the   International  Boundary   and   Water 
Commission,  an  agency  of  the  State  Dep€u-t- 
ment,  since  its  construction  by  that  agency 
about  25  years  ago. 

The  Rio  Grande  canalizaUon  project  was 
constructed  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
major  floods  entering  the  river  immediately 
below  Elephant  Butte  dam  and  to  convey 
reservoir  discharges  and  uncontrolled  local 
flood  waters,  with  a  minimum  of  water  loss 
and  flood  damage,  for  the  irrigation  and  pro- 
tection of  lands  within  the  Rio  Grande  proj- 
ect (New  Mexico-Texas),  and  to  deliver 
water  to  Mexico  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Treaty  of  1906.  The  canalization  project, 
during  the  past  quarter  of  a  century,  has 
made  a  subetaatial  contribution  to  the  econ- 
omy of  the  highly  developed  and  heavily 
populated  area  in  New  Mexico,  Texas,  and  In 
Mexico,  extending  from  Elephant  Butte  Dam 
to  a  point  66  miles  southeast  of  El  Paso, 
Tex.,  by  conso^ng  the  Umlted  water  supply 
available  to  the  area  from  the  Rio  Grande, 
and  by  preventing  major  floods  which,  prior 
to  the  construction  of  the  project,  inflicted 
heavy  damage  in  the  area. 

Proper  operation  and  maintenance  of  the 
Rio  Grande  canalizaUoo  project  is  essential 
to  the  economy  of  the  entire  area  served  by 
the  Rio  Grande  in  tK>th  the  United  States 
and    Mexico    below    Elephant    Butte    Dam. 
One  of  the  major  maintenance  problems  in 
the  Rio  Grande  canaJiaation  project  has  been 
created  by  Inflow,  into  the  river  channel,  of 
large   volimies  of  sediment   transported    by 
several    arroyos,    or    IntermlttenUy    flowing 
streams,    that    enter    the    river    at    various 
points.     This  sediment  forms  obstrucUons  in 
the  river  channel  that  not  only  hinder  the 
flow  of  water  in  the  channel,  but  also  raise 
the  elevation  of  the  river  water  surface   and 
of   the   adjoining   water   table,    thereby   In- 
creaalng  water  losses  by  seepage  and,  at  the 
same    time,    damaging    adjacent    lands.     At 
Intervals,  the  accumulation  of  sediment  in 
the  river  channel  reaches  the  point  where  an 
attempt  must  be  made  to  remove  it;  other- 
wise, the  efllciency  of  the  canalization  proj- 
ect will  diminish  to  the  p<rfnt  where  it  will 
not  fulfill   the  piirposea  for  which   it   was 
constructed. 

In  propwly  maintaining  the  Rio  Grande 
canalization  project,  the  InternaUonal 
Boundary  and  Water  Commlseion  is  faced 
with  the  ch(rice  of  either  removing  the  sedi- 
ment from  the  river  channel,  or  of  prevent- 
ing it  from  reaching  the  ohannel  by  the  use 
of  detention  dams  and  reservoirs  located  on 
tributary  arroyos.  The  latter  method  U 
considered  preferable  because  the  removal  of 
•edlment  from  tiie  channel  Is  a  ooeUy  pro- 
cedure that  yields  only  temporary  results 
KJcperlence  indicates  that  it  Is  better  to  pre- 


vent sediment  from  entering  the  river  chan- 
nel than  to  carry  on  a  never-ending  attempt 
to  remove  it  from  the  channel  after  it  has 
been  brought  In  by  tributary  arroyo  flows. 

Section  2  of  the  bill  provides  for  a  division 
of  project  maintenance  costs  between  the 
local  sponsors  and  the  United  States  accord- 
ing to  benefits  received  from  the  projects  by 
the  respective  parties. 


ATTENDANCE  AND  TESTIMONY  OF 
WITNESSES      BEFORE      COMMIS- 
SION   ESTABLISHED   TO    REPORT 
ON      ASSASSINATION      OF      LATE 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
Mr.  RUSSELL.    Mr.  President,  on  be- 
half of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  I  introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  joint  resolution 
authorizing  the  Commission  established 
to  report  upon  the  assassination  of  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  to  com- 
pel the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence.    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  joint 
resolution  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table 
The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.    The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  printed;  and,  without  objec- 
tion, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on  the 
table,  as  requested  by  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  137), 
authorizing  the  Commission  established 
to  report  upon  the  assassination  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  compel 
the  attendance  and  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses and  the  production  of  evidence, 
introduced  by  Mr.  Russell,  was  received* 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  ordered  to  lie 
on  the  table. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIA- 
TIONS BILL,  1964— AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NOS.  343  AND  344) 
Mr.  PROXMIRE  submitted  two 
amendments,  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him.  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  9140)  making 
appropriations  for  cerUin  civil  func- 
Uons  administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes, 
which  were  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table 
and  to  be  printed. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARING  ON  S.  14  AND 
HB..  10 

Mr.  YARBORODGH.  Mr.  President 
as  chairman  of  the  Civil  Service  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Senate  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee.  I  wish  to  an- 
nounce that  a  public  hearing  on  S.  14  and 
H.R.  10,  to  extend  the  apportionment  re- 
quirement in  the  Civil  Service  Act  of  Jan- 
uary 16. 1883.  to  temporary  summer  em- 
ployment, and  for  other  purposes,  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  December  li,  1963 
in  room  6202,  New  Senate  Office  Build- 
ing at  10  ajn. 

Those  wishing  to  testify  may  arrange 
to  do  so  by  calling  Capital  4-3121.  ex- 
tension 5451. 
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TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE  SENATOR 
HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  what  a 
peat  servant  the  American  people  lost 
in  the  death  yesterday  of  Herbert  H. 
Lehman.  And  those  of  us  who  served 
with  him  in  this  Chamber  or  in  any  of 
the  many  State  and  Federal  duties  he 
undertook  know  that  we  have  lost  a  lead- 
ing example  and  inspiration  of  what  a 
public  servant  should  be. 

Like  any  man  or  woman,  Herbert  Leh- 
man learned  from  his  work.  But  unlike 
many  in  public  life,  he  brought  to  it  far 
more  than  he  took  from  it.  His  humani- 
tarianism,  his  imwavering  integrity  of 
mind  and  principle,  his  understanding 
of  the  workings  of  the  American  econ- 
omy, and  his  appreciation  of  the  oppor- 
tunity America  offers  to  people  of  all 
racial  and  religious  backgrounds  were  all 
well  developed  in  him  before  he  ever 
sought  public  office. 

As  a  result,  no  office  he  held  was  ever 
sullied  by  a  breath  of  scandal,  corruption, 
expediency,  or  other  low  motives.  On 
the  contrary,  for  over  30  years  of  public 
office,  at  both  the  State  and  the  Federal 
levels,  his  service  was  always  marked  by 
the  highest  standards  of  American  life. 
No  obstacle  could  daunt  him;  no  failure 
could  discourage  him  from  pursuing  the 
objectives  of  equal  justice  and  equal  op- 
portunity for  aU  the  American  people. 

It  was  no  accident  that  when  death 
struck  him  down,  Herbert  Lehman  was 
preparing  to  leave  his  New  York  home 
to  come  to  Washington  to  receive  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
Medal  of  Freedom.  Its  citation  read: 
Citizen  and  statesman,  he  has  used  wisdom 
and  COTnpasslon  as  the  tools  of  the  govern- 
ment and  has  made  politics  the  highest  form 
of  public  service. 

It  Is  sad,  but  appropriate,  that  the 
citation  should  also  be  his  epitaph. 

I  shall  always  remember  that  the 
qualities  that  characterized  Herbert  Leh- 
man's public  service  also  characterized 
his  personal  relationships.  A  kindly  and 
humane  person,  the  only  kind  of  Indig- 
nation that  ever  overtook  him  was 
righteous  indignation.  We  who  knew 
him  personally  and  those  throughout  the 
country  and  the  world  who  knew  him 
only  by  his  good  works  have  aU  lost  a 
dear  friend. 

Mr.  President.  I  close  by  saying  that 
Herl)ert  Lehman  was  one  of  my  great 
teachers  and  one  of  my  sources  of  in- 
spiration as  we  served  shoulder  to  shoul- 
der in  the  Senate  in  common  causes. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  print- 
ed In  the  Rkcoso  an  editorial  entitled 
"Herbert  H.  Lehman."  which  was  pub- 
lished today  in  the  New  York  Times,  and  . 
also  a  telegram  which  I  have  sent  to  Mrs. 
Lehman. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  telegram  were  ordered  to   be 
printed  in  the  Rscoro,  as  follows: 
Hbbbet  H.  Lehman 

A  second  riband  of  mourning  now  hangs  on 
the  American  flag.  For  the  death  of  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  cloees  the  acUve  career  of  an  In- 
domitable naUonal  and  International  serr- 
ant.  As  Governor  of  New  York,  US.  Senator 
and  Director  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  RehablliUtion  AdmlnlstraUon,  hU 
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Uf«  »n4  ACtlvltlaB  soared  tn  example  and  stg- 
niilcance  far  beyond  Um  borders  ot  this,  hl« 
native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  publle  life  that 
moved  In  a  straight  and  trae  line.  In  Um 
rlcheei  aenae  oT  the  worda,  be  was  a  liberal 
and  humaji  I  tartan.  Against  the  enemies  of 
the  Bepubllc.  be  saw  service  in  the  V3.  Army 
in  the  First  World  War  and  reelg^ned  from 
the  governorship  In  the  Second  World  War 
to  direct  foreign  relief  opemtlons  for  the 
State  Department  Wherever  homan  dis- 
tress existed,  all  over  the  globe,  there  could 
be  found  Herbert  Lehman,  saving  Uvea  as  a 
representative  ot  the  best  instincts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

Reform,  sound  administration,  and  cour- 
age marked  his  political  career.  He  entered 
politics  at  the  side  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
PTanklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  As  Ooveruor  for  10  years 
from  1032  until  America's  entry  into  the  war, 
be  brought  the  State  distinction  and  honor 
during  dlfBcuIt  years  for  the  people  and  Na- 
tion. All  this  time  he  was  a  stalwart  New 
Deal  Democrat,  cloeely  affiliated  with  the 
programs  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  refinements  ot  the  Fair  Deal  nation- 
ally saw  him  in  the  service  ot  New  Tork  as 
U.S.  Senator,  often  as  a  quiet  but  not  small 
voice  speaking  for  legislation  favoring  all 
Americans.  In  Washington,  he  became  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate.  When  others  qua- 
vered before  the  onslaught  of  McCarthylsm. 
it  ^as  Herbert  Lehman  who  offered  the  reso- 
lution for  the  removal  ot  the  Wisconsin 
demagog  from  hla  committee  ehairman- 
shipa.  On  matters  close  to  bis  heart — Im- 
mlgratioa  to  continue  the  American  dream 
and  civil  rights  to  uphold  the  American  Con- 
stitution— ^he  battled  relentlessly  against  the 
troop*  at  evil. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Her- 
bert Lehman  continued  to  stand  for  the  re- 
form movement  In  State  and  National  Demo- 
cratic politics.  After  he  had  passed  his  aoth 
birthday,  he  could  be  found  in  rain  and 
cold  carrying  on  his  crusade  for  political  de- 
cency In  every  section  of  the  city.  At  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  still  standing  in  the 
tormtroDt  of  many  charitable  welfare,  and 
humanitarian  causes.  This  great  m^n  of 
private  heart  and  public  oourage  was  not 
jxist  a  symbol,  but  an  activist  of  noble  alms 
and  accomplishments  to  his  last  momenta, 
lliese  live  on. 


WasHZNOToir,  O.C., 

i>ecemb0r  S.  1963. 
Mrs.  HXSBKKT  Ljehman, 
New  York.  NT. 

Deas  SDrrH:  Midge  and  I  send  you  o\ir 
deep  and  heartfelt  sympathy.  You  know 
how  much  we  loved  Herbert  and  what  an 
inspiration  he  has  always  been  to  me.  Our 
prayers  are  with  you  and  we  are  asking  Ood 
to  strengthen  and  bless  you. 
Ailectiotukt*  regards  from  us  boUi. 

Watnx  Mobsx. 

Mr,  KEATINa.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  death  of  Herbert  H,  Lehman,  the  Na- 
tion has  lost  a  conscientious,  dedicated 
and  effective  leader  in  the  fight  for  equal 
rights  and  human  dignity  for  all  our 
people.  The  extent  of  Lehman's  great- 
ness, the  scope  of  his  work,  the  impact 
of  his  example,  are  well  revealed  in  the 
editorials  that  have  appeared  in  our  Na- 
tion's leading  newspapers  on  the  sad  oc- 
casion of  his  death. 

He  was  a  leader  not  only  in  New  York 
State  which  honored  him  as  Senator  and 
Oovemor.  but  also  throughout  the  coun- 
try where  all  those  who  shared  his  deep 
and  pervading  concern  for  good  govern- 
ment and  individual  rights  mourn  the 


loss  of  a  vigorous  and  hlgh-prtDclpled 
leader. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Rccou)  the  edi- 
torials from  the  New  Tork  Times,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
Washington  Post  evaluating  the  distin- 
guished career  of  this  great  public  ser- 
vant. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

I  From      the      New     Tork      (N.T.)      Times, 
Dec.  6.  1»6S| 

H.  Lkbmak 


A  second  riband  of  mourning  now  hangs  on 
the  American  Oag.  For  the  death  of  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  closes  the  active  career  of  an  in- 
domitable national  and  international  serv- 
ant. As  Oovemor  of  New  York,  UJ3.  Senator 
and  Director  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Relief  and  RehabUltatlon  Administration, 
his  life  and  activities  soared  in  example 
and  significance  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
this,  hla  native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  public  life  that 
moved  in  a  straight  and  true  line.  In  the 
richest  sense  of  the  words,  he  was  a  liberal 
and  humanitarian.  Against  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  he  saw  service  in  the  United 
States  Army  in  the  First  World  War  and 
resigned  from  the  governorship  in  the  Sec- 
ond WOTld  War  to  direct  foreign  relief  opera- 
tions for  the  State  I>epartment.  Where w 
human  distress  existed,  all  over  the  globe, 
there  could  be  found  Herbert  Lehman,  sav- 
ing lives  as  a  representative  of  the  best  In- 
stincts of  the  United  States  and  the  United 
Nations. 

Reform,  sound  administration,  and  cotir- 
age  marked  his  political  career.  He  entered 
poUtics  at  the  side  of  Alfred  S.  Smith  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as 
Lieutenant  Governor.  As  Governor  for  10 
years  from  1933  imtil  America's  entry  into 
the  war,  he  brought  the  State  distinction 
and  honor  during  difficult  years  for  the  peo- 
ple and  Nation.  All  this  time  he  was  a  stal- 
wart New  Deal  Democrat,  cloeely  affiliated 
with  the  programs  of  President  Rooeevelt. 

The  refinements  of  the  Fair  Deal  natlon- 
aUy  saw  him  In  the  service  of  New  Tork  as 
U.8.  Senator,  often  as  a  quiet  but  not 
small  voice  speaking  for  legislation  favor- 
ing all  Americana.  In  Washington,  he  be- 
came the  conscience  of  the  Senate.  When 
others  quavered  before  the  onslaught  of 
McCarthylsm.  it  was  Herbert  Lehman  who 
offered  the  resolution  for  the  removal  of 
the  Wisconsin  demagog  from  his  commit- 
tee chairmanships.  On  matters  oloee  to  his 
heart — ImmlgraUon  to  continue  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  eivU  rights  to  uphold  the 
American  Constitution — he  battled  relent- 
lessly against  the  troops  of  evil. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Herbert  Lehman  continued  to  stand  for  the 
reform  movement  in  State  and  national 
Democratic  politics.  After  he  had  passed  his 
80th  birthday,  be  could  be  found  In  rain 
and  cold  carrying  on  his  crusade  for  poUU- 
cal  decency  in  every  section  of  the  city.  At 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  still  standing  in 
the  forefront  of  many  charitable,  welfare 
and  humanitarian  causes.  This  great  man  of 
private  heart  and  public  courage  was  not  Just 
a  symbol,  but  an  activist  of  noble  alms  and 
aoeompUshments  to  bis  last  moments. 
These  live  on. 

[Frotn  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune. 
Dec.  6.  1963] 

HX  SXXVXD  THX  PXOPLX  WUX 

The  death  of  Herbert  H.  T,»hm«ii|  leaves  all 
of  us  poorer.  For  in  our  time  there  have 
been  few  public  servants  so  universally  re- 
spected, admired,  and  beloved. 


The  life  of  the  former  Oovemor  and  Sen- 
ator was  a  long  one.  It  Is  hard  to  remember 
now  that  be  was  first  elected  to  oOlce  as 
long  ago  as  1928,  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's 
Lieutenant  Governor.  But  he  was  then  al- 
ready 50,  a  man  of  great  wealth  turning  from 
private  pursuits  to  new  and  broader  arenas. 

In  this  career,  Mr.  Irfthman  was  four  times 
elected  Governor  of  New  York,  and  later 
twice  chosen  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  During  the 
war  he  served  as  the  first  head  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. And  In  recent  years,  when  he  was 
already  in  his  eighties.  Mr.  Lehman  led  the 
reform  storm  in  the  local  Democratic  Party. 

Thus  he  covered  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  In  city.  State,  National,  and  inter- 
national performance,  all  of  it  done  with 
courage  and  competence. 

The  strength  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  was  in 
character.  Few  public  figures  were  so  con- 
aistentiy  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  Issues. 
He  was  a  social  idealist,  yet  also  an  indus- 
trious man  of  action.  He  stirred  few  an- 
tagonisms, but  in  his  undramatic  way  be  got 
things  done.  This  is  perhaps  why  one  hard- 
ly thinks  of  Mr.  i.«»hman  ^s  a  politician,  al- 
though he  was  this  SUte's  prime  vote- 
getter. 

There  was  about  him  the  assurance  of  non- 
partlsanshlp.  of  quiet  but  determined  con- 
science, that  made  for  popularity.  He  knew 
what  was  right,  and  did  It.  That  he  did  It 
so  unspectacularly  is  probably  the  true  mark 
of  Iifthman  quality,  although  in  later  years 
he  became  increasingly  a  bold  crusader. 

But  the  Important  thing  is  that  at  all 
times  Herbert  H.  Lehman  served  the  public 
Interest  well.  By  spirit,  integrity,  and  effi- 
ciency, he  inspired  trust  and  devotion.  And 
he  gave  of  himself  in  many  ways  to  the  very 
end  of  his  admirable  life.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample to  cherish. 

(From  the  Wasbli^ton  (D.C.)  Poet, 

Dec.  e,  19e3| 

HxBBxn  H.  Lkhmah 


There  was  so  much  simple  goodness, 
generosity  and  grace  In  Herbert  Lehman  that 
one  rarely  thought  of  him  as  suited  to  the 
rough  realities  of  American  political  life. 
He  neither  looked  nor  talked  like  a  poli- 
tician. Nevertheless  the  roster  of  public 
offices  which  he  won.  and  filled  with  nobility 
and  effectiveness,  testified  to  a  jxrwerful  po- 
litical appeal  rooted  In  the  extraordinary 
qualities  of  conviction  and  courage  which 
he  brought  Into  public  life. 

Entering  politics  at  60,  after  a  notable 
career  In  business  and  banking,  Herbert  Leh- 
man teamed  with  Franklin  D.  Rooeevelt  to 
become  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York, 
then  Governor  for  four  terms  when  FUJI. 
went  to  the  White  House,  and  finally  U.S. 
Senator.  In  between,  he  served  as  director 
of  the  wartime  Office  of  Ftx-elgn  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  and  as  Dlrect<w  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  RehabUiUtion 
Adiiinlstratlon.  Help  for  those  whom  the 
war  had  made  helpless  could  not  have  been 
entrusted  to  more  devoted  hands. 

A  product  of  Wall  Street  and  a  multi- 
millionaire. Herbert  Lehman  was  an  unre- 
served champion  of  underdogs  and  of  pro- 
gressive political  ideas  through  the  whole 
of  his  public  career.  If  he  never  became  a 
power  in  the  Senate  or  a  member  of  Its  inner 
circle,  be  exercised  Influence  nonetheless 
because,  for  the  country  at  large,  he  sym- 
bolized sincerity.  The  dauntiessness  with 
which  this  quiet,  unpretentious  little  man 
challenged  Joe  McCarthy,  the  Senate's  bully, 
iUimilnated  the  murklness  of  a  shabby 
decade  in  American  politics.  The  coxuitry 
owes  much  to  Herbert  Lehman  for  Its  re- 
covery from  McCarthylsm. 

Senator  Lehman's  ^orts  to  Infiise  charity 
and  reason  Into  American  immigration  pol- 
icy may  well  constitute  his  most  significant 
contribution.    He  was  an  implacable  foe  of 
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the  national  M-lglns  quota  system.  That  sys- 
tem has  not  yet  been  extirpated  from  the 
immigration  statutes;  but  a  proposal  for 
abandonment  of  it  was  sent  to  Congress  not 
long  ago  by  John  F.  Kennedy.  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  Herbert  Lehman's  best 
monument. 

Had  he  lived  and  held  his  health,  Herbert 
Lehnum  would  have  been  among  those  to  be 
given  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  at 
the  White  House  today.  No  one  deserved  It 
more.  No  one  could  have  defended  freedom 
more  fervenUy. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  for 
many  years  it  was  my  privilege  to  sit 
next  to  a  truly  great  Senator,  Senator 
Herbert  Lehman.  He  occupied  this  desk 
which  I  now  have  and  I  had  the  seat  to 
his  left. 

Watching  him,  seeing  him,  hearing 
hJm  over  the  years  made  me  appreciate 
this  great  man's  constant  effort  through 
every  waking  hour  to  better  the  condition 
of  all  mankind.  Senator  Lehman  was 
the  champion  of  the  underprivileged  long 
before  most  of  the  later  advocates  of  lib- 
eral programs  had  thought  out  any  of 
the  needs  or  the  methods  of  extending 
legislation  to  better  the  condition  of  our 
citizens. 

One  of  the  earliest  advocates  of  civil 
rights  legislation.  Senator  Lehman  pio- 
neered in  sponsoring  legislation  in  this 
field.  He  was  an  active  crusader  for  the 
improvement  of  wages  and  hours  of  our 
imorganized  working  men  and  women — 
and  for  protecting  the  rights  of  labor. 
In  the  foreign  field  as  well  as  domestic, 
Senator  Lehman's  great  service  stands 
as  a  monument  to  his  compassion  for  his 
fellow  man  and  his  tireless  effort  to  assist 
them. 

His  protests  against  Injustice  and  op- 
pression were  always  ready  as  he  would 
seek  the  Senate  floor  to  call  this  Nation's 
attention  to  Its  moral  duty. 

It  is  significant  that  his  death  at  85 
occurred  as  he  prepared  to  fly  to  Wash- 
ington to  receive  the  highest  civilian 
peacetime  honor  that  this  Nation  could 
award,  the  Presidential  Freedom  Medal 
Award. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  with- 
in a  fortnight  the  United  States— indeed 
the  world— has  lost  two  great  leaders. 

Two  weeks  ago  a  great  President  of 
the  United  States— John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy — was  snatched  from  our  midst 
by  the  cruel  and  cowardly  bullet  fired  by 
a  hidden  assassin. 

Yesterday's  unexpected  death  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman — our  former  colleague — 
compovmded  the  loss  In  leadership  suf- 
fered by  the  United  States  in  recent  days. 
The  death  of  Herbert  Lehman— finan- 
cier, diplomat,  philanthropist,  and  politi- 
cal leader— leaves  on  the  national  scene 
a  void  which  cannot  adequately  be  filled. 
Kindly,  wise  and  farslghted,  Herbert 
Lehman,  as  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  as  a  U.S.  Senator  from  that 
State,  and  as  a  private  citizen,  could  be 
found  at  all  times  throughout  his  very 
active  life  in  the  forefront  of  every  im- 
portant fight  for  human  rights. 

Many  men  and  women  alive  today  in 
the  United  States  owe  an  unfulfUlable 
debt  of  gratitude  to  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
for  his  leadership  role  during  the  depres- 
sion of  the  thirties  not  only  as  Governor 
of  the  State  of  New  York  but  also  as  the 


"good  right  arm"  of  President  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt. 

Many  men  and  women  alive  today 
throughout  the  world  also  owe  an  un- 
fulfillable  debt  of  gratitude  to  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  for  his  wise,  efficient  and 
humanitarian  administration  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Agency. 

But  we  here  in  the  U.S.  Senate  owe 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  a  special  debt  of 
gratitude  which  we  can  recognize  but 
never  repay.  For  during  the  course  of 
his  service  in  this  body  he  was  in  all 
truth  the  active  and  able  "conscience  of 
the  Senate."  His  was  the  voice  that 
spoke  out  strongly  and  wisely  against 
the  witch  hunters  of  those  times.  His 
was  the  voice  that  was  raised  on  behalf 
of  the  poor,  the  sick,  and  the  downtrod- 
den both  here  smd  abroad. 

His  was  the  voice  that  was  raised  for 
middle  income  housing,  for  liberaliza- 
tion of  our  antiquated  immigration  laws, 
for  protection  of  the  civil  rights  of  men 
and  women  without  distinction  on  the 
basis  of  race,  creed,  or  color,  for  pro- 
grams to  combat  juvenile  delinquency, 
and  on  behalf  of  countless  other  good' 
and  important  causes  in  defense  of  hu- 
man rights  and  dignities. 

Herbert  Lehman  will  be  sorely  missed 
in  this  Nation  and  in  this  world.  And. 
in  encomium,  all  that  can  be  added  is 
that  while  this  world  will  miss  Herbert 
Lehman  and  his  good  deeds,  in  any  event 
this  world  Is  a  better  world  for  his  hav- 
ing graced  it  with  his  presence  for  these 
past  85  years. 

It  is  truly  ironic,  Mr.  President,  that 
Herbert  Lehman  should  have  departed 
this  earth  just  as  he  was  preparing  to 
come  to  Washington  to  receive  at  the 
hands  of  the  new  President  and  his 
former  colleague,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
the  highest  civilian  award  granted  by 
this  Government.  I  hope  tliat  suitable 
ceremonies  will  be  planned  in  the  days 
ahead  to  make  that  award  posthumously 
to  his  gracious  and  able  widow.  But  the 
point  I  make.  Mr.  President,  is  that  it  Is 
most  gratifying  to  know  that  this  Na- 
tion during  the  UfeUme  of  Herbert  Leh- 
man, recognized  the  many  deeds  of 
greatness  that  he  had  performed.  Those 
deeds  will  live  on  in  the  memory  of  men 
and  women  throughout  the  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  editori- 
als on  Herbert  Lehman  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  and  In  the  New  York 
Times  be  inserted  in  the  RzcoaD  at  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edi- 
torials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  as  follows: 
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and  htmianltarlaii.  Against  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  he  saw  service  in  the  U.S.  Army 
In  the  First  World  War  and  resigned  from 
the  governorship  in  the  Second  World  War 
to  direct  foreign  relief  operations  for  the 
State  Department.  Wherever  hxmum  distress 
existed,  all  over  the  globe,  there  could  be 
found  Herbert  Lehman,  saving  lives  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  beet  Instincts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

Reform,  sound  administration,  and  cour- 
age marked  his  political  career.  He  entered 
politics  at  the  side  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  As  Governor  for  10  years 
from  1932  untU  America's  entry  Into  the  war, 
he  brought  the  State  distinction  and  honor 
during  the  difficult  years  for  the  people  and 
Nation.  All  this  time  he  was  a  stalwart  New 
Deal  Democrat,  closely  affiliated  with  the 
programs  of  President  Rooeevelt. 

The  refinements  of  the  Fair  Deal  national- 
ly saw  him  in  the  service  of  New  York  as 
U.S.  Senator,  often  as  a  quiet  but  not  small 
voice  speaking  for  legislation  favoring  all 
Americans.  In  Washington,  he  became  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate.  When  other* 
quavered  before  the  onslaught  of  McCarthy- 
lsm. It  was  Herbert  Lehman  who  offered  the 
resolution  for  the  removal  of  the  Wisconsin 
demagog  from  his  committee  chairman- 
ships. On  matters  close  to  his  heart — im- 
migration to  continue  the  American  dream 
and  civil  rights  to  uphold  the  American 
Constitution— he  Ijattled  relentlessly  againat 
the  troops  of  evil.  ,^- 

Together  with  Mrs.  Bleanor  Roosevelt,  Her- 
bert Lehman  continued  to  stand  for  the  re- 
form movement  in  State  and  National  Demo- 
cratic politics.  After  he  had  passed  his  80th 
birthday,  he  could  be  found  in  rain  and 
cold  carrjrlng  on  bis  crusade  for  political 
decency  In  every  section  of  the  city.  At  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  still  standing  In  the 
forefront  of  many  charitable,  welfare,  and 
himianitarian  causes.  This  great  m^n  of 
private  heart  and  public  courage  was  not 
Just  a  symbol,  but  an  activist  of  noble  alms 
and  accomplishments  to  his  last  moments. 
These  live  on. 

[From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Dec.  6,  1963] 

BXKBKKT  H.  LeHMAM 


(From  the  New  Tork  (N.T.)  Times,  Dec    6, 

1963] 

Hkrbxst  H.  Lehman 
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A  second  riband  of  mourning  now  hangs 
on  the  American  flag.  For  the  death  of  Her- 
bert H.  I^bman  cloees  the  active  career  of 
an  Indomitable  national  and  IntemaUonal 
servant.  As  Governor  of  New  Tork,  UJ3. 
Senator  and  Director  General  of  the  United 
Nations  ReUef  and  Rehabilitation  Admln- 
istraUon,  his  life  and  activiUes  soared  In 
example  and  significance  far  beyond  the 
boarders  of  this,  his  native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  public  life  that 
moved  In  a  straight  and  true  Une.  In  the 
richest  sense  of  the  words,  be  was  a  liberal 


There  was  so  much  simple  goodness,  gen- 
erosity, and  grace  in  Herbert  Lehman  that 
one  rarely  thought  of  him  as  suited  to  the 
rough  realities  of  American  poliUcal  life.  He 
neither  looked  nor  talked  like  a  politician. 
Nevertheless  the  roster  of  public  offices  which 
he  won.  and  filled  with  nobUlty  and  effec- 
tiveness, testified  to  a  powerful  political  ap- 
peal rooted  In  the  extraordinary  qtialitles  of 
conviction  and  courage  which  he  brought 
Into  public  life. 

Entering  politics  at  60,  after  a  notable 
career  In  business  and  banking,  Herbert 
Lehman  teamed  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
to  become  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  Tork. 
then  Governor  for  four  terms  when  FJ)Jl. 
went  to  the  White  Ho\ise,  and  finally  VS. 
Senator.  In  between,  he  served  as  director 
of  the  wartime  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
RehabUltatlon  and  as  Director  General  of 
the  United  Nations  ReUef  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  Help  for  those  whom  the 
war  had  made  helpless  could  not  have  been 
entrusted  to  more  devoted  hands. 

A  product  of  Wall  Street  and  a  multimil- 
lionaire, Herbert  Lehman  was  an  unreserved 
champion  of  underdoga  and  of  progressive 
poUtical  Ideas  through  tbe  whole  of  his  pub- 
lic career.  If  he  never  became  a  power  In 
the  Senate  or  a  member  of  its  inner  circle, 
he  exercised  Influence  nonetheless  because, 
for  the  country  at  large,  he  symbolloed  sin- 
cerity. The  dauntiessness  with  which  this 
quiet,  unpretentloiu  little  man  challenged 
Joe  McCarthy,  the  Senate's  bully,  Ultimlnated 
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the  murkineM  of  a  ahabby  decade  In  Ameri- 
can politic*.  The  country  owes  much  to  Her- 
bert Lehman  for  Ite  recovery  from  McCarthy- 
lam. 

Senator  Lehman's  efforts  to  Infuse  charity 
and  reason  Into  American  Immigration  pol- 
icy may  well  constitute  his  most  significant 
contribution.  He  was  an  Implacable  foe  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  That 
system  has  not  yet  been  extirpated  from  the 
immigration  statutes;  but  a  proposal  for 
abandonment  of  It  was  sent  to  Congress  not 
long  ago  by  John  F.  Kennedy.  Its  enact- 
ment would  be  Herbert  Lehman's  best  monu- 
ment. 

Had  he  lived  and  held  his  health,  Herbert 
Lehman  would  have  been  among  those  to  be 
given  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  at 
the  White  House  today.  No  one  deserved  It 
more.  No  one  could  have  defended  freedom 
more  fervently. 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  the 
Uyng  and  dlstingiiished  career  of  one  of 
America's  foremost  statesmen  came  to 
an  end  yesterday  with  the  passing  of 
Herbert  Lehman.  His  death  closes  a 
book  on  a  lifetime  of  public  service  de- 
voted to  the  betterment  of  all  mankind. 

After  a  brilliant  career  in  private  busi- 
ness which  might  have  satisfied  a  lesser 
man,  Herbert  Lehman  turned  his  re- 
markable talents  to  public  causes  and 
poliUcs  where  he  set  election  records  still 
unmatched  in  the  history  of  New  York 
State.  Here  was  a  man  who  entered 
politics  at  the  age  of  50  as  a  candidate 
for  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York  in 
1928  and  35  years  later  was  the  guiding 
spiritual  leader  of  a  poliUcal  reform 
movement  usually  the  domain  of  young- 
er men.  In  the  years  between,  he  held 
all  the  highest  elective  posts  in  his  State 
In  addition  to  being  the  first  Director 
General  of  the  United  Nations  ReUef  and 
Rehabilitation  Administration. 

Truly  his  life  proves  the  poet's  words 
to  be  true: 


December  6 


Grow  old  along  with  me  the  best  Is  yet  to 
be. 

It  is  significant  that  the  day  he  died 
Herbert  Lehman  was  to  receive  the  Na- 
tion's highest  civilian  honor — the  Presi- 
dential Freedom  Medal.  As  President 
Johnson  has  pointed  out  the  citation  ac- 
companying the  award  provides  the  most 
fitting  epitaph  for  this  beloved  man: 

citizen  and  statesman,  he  has  used  wis- 
dom and  compassion  as  the  tools  of  govern- 
ment and  has  made  politics  the  highest 
form  of  public  service. 

The  millions  he  helped  mourn  him. 
Those  of  us  who  knew  him  will  miss  him. 
But  he  has  left  his  mark  on  his  times  as 
few  men  In  our  Nation's  history  have 
done  and  for  that  he  will  be  always  re- 
membered. 

Mrs.  Riblcoff  joins  me  in  extending 
our  deepest  sympathy  to  the  family. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  editorials  from 
this  morning's  New  York  Times  and  New 
York  Herald  Tribune. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Herald  Tribune, 
Dec.  6,  1963] 
Hi  SxavEo  THE  PzoPLX  Well 
The  death  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman   leaves 
•11  of  us  poorer.    For  In  our  time  there  have 
been  few  public  servants  so  universally  re- 
spected, admired  and  beloved. 


The  life  of  the  former  Governor  and  Sen- 
ator was  a  long  one.  It  Is  hard  to  remember 
now  that  he  was  first  elected  to  office  as  long 
ago  as  1928,  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  But  he  was  then  already 
50.  a  man  of  great  wealth  turning  from  pri- 
vate pursuits  to  new  and  broader  arenas. 

In  this  career  Mr.  Lehman  was  fo\ir  times 
elected  Governor  of  New  York,  and  later 
twice  chosen  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  During 
the  war  he  served  as  the  first  head  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration.  And  In  recent  years,  when 
he  was  already  In  his  BOs,  Mr.  Lehman  led 
the  reform  storm  In  the  local  Democratic 
Party. 

Thus  he  covered  more  than  a  third  of  a 
centvu-y  In  city.  State,  national,  and  Inter- 
national performance,  all  of  it  done  with 
courage  and  competence. 

The  strength  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  was 
In  character.  Few  public  figures  were  so 
consistently  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
issues.  He  was  a  social  idealist,  yet  also  an 
Industrious  man  of  action.  He  stirred  few 
antagonisms,  but  In  his  undramatlc  way  he 
got  things  done.  This  Is  perhaps  why  one 
hardly  thinks  of  Mr.  Lehman  as  a  politician, 
although  he  was  this  State's  prime  vote- 
getter. 

There  was  about  him  the  assurance  of 
nonpartlsanshlp,  of  quiet  but  determined 
conscience,  that  made  for  popularity.  He 
knew  what  was  right,  and  did  It.  That  he 
did  it  so  unspectacularly  Is  probably  the  true 
mark  of  Lehman  quality,  although  In  later 
years  he  became  Increasingly  a  bold  crusader. 

But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  at  all 
times  Herbert  H.  Lehman  served  the  public 
Interest  well.  By  spirit.  Integrity  and  effi- 
ciency, he  Inspired  trust  and  devotion.  And 
he  gave  of  himself  in  many  ways  to  the  very 
end  of  his  admirable  life.  This  Is  an  example 
to  cherish. 

[From  the  New  York  (N.Y.)  Times, 

Dec.  6.   1963) 

Herbkbt  H.  LxHMAir 

A  second  riband  of  mourning  now  hangs 
on  the  American  flag.  For  the  death  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  closes  the  active  career  of 
an  Indomitable  national  and  International 
servant.  As  Governor  of  New  York.  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, and  Director  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, his  life  and  activities  soared  in  example 
and  significance  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
this,  his  native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  public  life  that 
moved  In  a  straight  and  true  line.  In  the 
richest  sense  of  the  words,  he  was  a  liberal 
and  humanitarian.  Against  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  he  saw  service  In  the  U.S. 
Army  In  the  First  World  War  and  resigned 
from  the  governorship  In  the  Second  World 
War  to  direct  foreign  relief  operations  for 
the  State  Deptirtment.  Wherever  human 
distress  existed,  all  over  the  globe,  there 
coxild  be  found  Herbert  Lehman,  saving  lives 
as  a  representative  of  the  best  Instincts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

Reform,  sound  administration,  and  cour- 
age marked  his  political  career.  He  entered 
politics  at  the  side  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  As  Governor  for  10  years 
from  1932  until  America's  entry  Into  the 
war,  he  brought  the  State  distinction  and 
honor  during  dlfBcult  years  for  the  people 
and  Nation.  All  this  time  he  was  a  stalwart 
New  Deal  Democrat,  closely  affiliated  with 
the  programs  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  refinements  of  the  Fair  Deal  nationally 
saw  him  In  the  service  of  New  York  as  U.S. 
Senator,  often  as  a  quiet  but  not  small  voice 
speaking  for  legislation  favoring  all  Amer- 
icans. In  Washington,  he  became  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  When  others  qua- 
vered before  the  onslaught  of  McCarthylsm, 


It  was  Herbert  Lehman  who  offered  the  ree- 
oluUon  for  the  removal  of  the  Wisconsin 
demagog  from  his  committee  chairman- 
ships. On  matters  close  to  his  heart im- 
migration to  continue  the  American  dream 
and  clvU  rights  to  uphold  the  American  Con- 
stltutlon — he  battled  relentlessly  against  the 
troops  of  evil. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt.  Her- 
bert Lehman  conUnued  to  stand  for  the 
reform  movement  In  State  and  National 
Democratic  politics.  After  he  had  passed 
his  80th  birthday,  he  could  be  found  In  rain 
and  cold  carrying  on  his  crusade  for  political 
decency  In  every  section  of  the  city.  At  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  still  standing  In  the 
forefront  of  many  charitable,  welfare,  and 
humanitarian  causes.  This  great  man  of 
private  heart  and  public  courage  was  not  just 
a  symbol,  but  an  activist  of  noble  alma  and 
accomplishments  to  his  last  moments 
These  live  on. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  I  join  my 
colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
coUeague.  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  His 
courage,  wisdom,  compassion,  and  deep 
understanding  made  him  an  outstand- 
ing public  servant.  The  Senate  Is  richer 
for  his  service  here,  and  so  is  the  coun- 
try. His  service  in  the  Senate,  as  the 
Governor  of  New  York,  and  also  in  many 
other  capacities  of  public  service,  quasi- 
public  service,  and  private  service,  made 
the  entire  period  of  the  Nation  during 
which  he  lived  the  richer  and  the  better. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  paying  tribute  to 
the  late  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

I  first  knew  him  as  a  fellow  Governor; 
the  first  Governors'  conference  I  at- 
tended was  held  in  Albany,  N.Y..  when  he 
was  Governor  of  New  York.  We  met  at 
that  time,  and  I  came  to  have  great 
respect  for  him  and  for  the  way  In  which 
he  administered  the  ofiQce  of  Governor 
of  that  great  State.  We  worked  together 
as  Governors  for  several  years,  and  there- 
after both  of  us  came  to  the  UJ5.  Sen- 
ate where  our  friendship  continued. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  always  frank  and 
direct  in  stating  what  he  felt  was  the 
right  thing  to  do.  He  expressed  himself 
well,  and  he  lived  up  to  his  ideals.  He 
wanted  a  better  life  for  all  the  people 
of  the  United  States;  and  he  worked 
tirelessly,  energetically  and  sincerely  in 
striving  to  attain  that  objective.  He 
also  interested  himself  in  legislation  re- 
lating to  immigration  and  worked  hard 
to  reunite  families  separated  by  our  im- 
migration laws. 

I  join  my  colleagues  In  extending  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Lehman,  with  whom  my 
wife  and  I  had  a  very  happy  friendship, 
and  to  the  other  members  of  his  family. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  I, 
too,  had  the  pleasure  of  serving  with 
Herbert  Lehman  at  Governors'  confer- 
ences prior  to  our  coming  to  the  Senate. 
Immediately  thereafter,  when  we  came 
to  the  Senate,  we  served  on  the  same 
Senate  committee. 

I  found  Herbert  Lehman  at  all  times— 
both  as  Governor  and  as  U.S.  Senator — 
working  tirelessly  for  the  things  he 
thought  right  and  best  for  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  He  was  always 
fighting  for  the  man  who  needed  help 
and  assistance,  for  the  man  who  was  an 
underdog.  He  constantly  tried  to  make 
the  world  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 
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We  greatly  admire  and  appreciate 
such  a  man;  and  today,  when  we  real- 
ize that  he  Is  no  longer  with  us,  we  can 
truly  say  that  in  spirit  he  will  live  for- 
ever in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  those 
who  came  Into  contact  with  him,  and 
the  imprint  he  left  upon  others  will  be 
an  asset  and  a  force  for  good  In  our 
Nation  for  as  long  as  it  stands. 

I  join  in  extending  our  sympathy  to 
his  good  wife.  At  all  times  she  was  at 
his  side,  working  with  him  and  helping 
him  in  all  the  things  he  undertook  to  do 
for  the  good  of  those  about  him. 

So,  Mr.  President,  today  we  pay  our 
tribute  to  Herbert  H.  Lehman  for  the 
wonderful  work  he  did  during  his  long 
and  honorable  life. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  one  of 
the  sweetest  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  the  word  "compassion." 

As  a  freshman  Member  of  this  body 
I  came  to  know  Senator  Lehman;  and  he 
was  most  kind  to  me.  I  believe  that  his 
compassion,  the  heartfelt  concern  that 
he  had  for  all  people,  was  the  ruUng 
passion  of  his  life.  AU  of  us  share  that 
virtue,  but  many  of  us,  by  reason  of  ne- 
cessity, must  temper  it  with  certain  ele- 
ments of  prudence  and  frugality  In 
government. 

Senator  Lehman  had  full  knowledge 
and  appreciation  af  the  duties  of  the 
Government  but,  nevertheless,  with  a 
singleness  of  purpose  he  was  ruled  by 
compassion. 

That  will  be  the  memory  he  will  leave 
In  our  hearts  and  minds.  It  was  the  key- 
note of  his  life  as  I  remember  it. 

I  join  in  extending  sympathy  to  his 
loved  ones,  and  to  the  great  numbers  of 
people  who  will  miss  him  so  much 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  join  my  colleagues  in  tribute  to  the  late 
Senator  Lehman  of  New  York.  He 
raised  the  standards  of  public  service  In 
New  York  and  In  the  Nation.  He  served 
in  a  tradition  of  Idealism  and  of  public 
service,  supporting  good  issues  and  Just 
causes  rather  than  mere  personalities. 

His  friends  and  admirers,  of  whom  I 
am  one.  were  scattered  all  over  this  Na- 
Uon.  Though  my  period  of  service  In 
the  Senate  did  not  touch  his.  I  have 
known  Senator  Lehman  during  my 
years  of  service  here,  and  have  had  talks 
with  him,  not  Infrequently.  I  feel  a  loss 
In  his  passing  away. 

Being  from  the  most  populous  State 
In  the  Nation,  he  was  plagued  with  the 
problem  of  a  too  small  staff  for  the  work 
here,  as  are  all  Senators  from  the  States 
with  larger  populations.  He  cut  the  Gor- 
dian  knot  by  employing  and  paying  from 
his  personal  means  enough  ofBce  assist- 
ants to  promptly  and  properly  care  for 
aU  constituents'  requests  and  mail  It 
is  said  that  his  private  payroll  to  office 
employees  to  handle  Government  maU 
in  his  office  exceeded  the  Government 
payroU  to  answer  Government  maU  In 
the  same  office. 

Looking  at  the  damage  done  the  Gulf 
and  Atlantic  coasts  by  hurricane  each 
year,  m  1956  he  coauthored  the  Leh- 
man-Kennedy bill,  with  the  late  Pres- 
ident John  F.  Kennedy,  to  provide  insur- 
ance protection  against  loss  from  dam- 
ages caused  by  rising  waters.  His  law 
is  on  the  books,  as  yet  unimplemented. 


but  it  Is  there  for  the  user  and  in  time 
It  must  certainly  be  used. 

Senator  Lehman's  achievements  In  a 
life  of  more  than  fourscore  years  are  too 
great  to  be  enumerated  by  me  here,  and 
indeed,  they  have  In  some  measure  been 
recounted  by  others  yesterday  and  to- 
day. His  leadership  in  public  health, 
patronage  of  the  arts  and  all  welfare 
legislation  is  weU  known.  But  I  wanted 
to  mention  one  or  two  smaller  items, 
Ulustratlve  of  the  meticulous  care  with 
which  he  considered  the  sUghtest  re- 
quest, as  well  as  the  damage  from  the 
largest  natural  disasters. 

His  service  here  brought  dignity,  pa- 
triotism and  probity  as  hallmarks.  His 
life  enriched  America. 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  I  mourn 
the  death  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  yes- 
terday in  New  York  City,  a  death  that 
suddenly  came  to  him  just  as  he  was 
preparing  to  come  to  Washington  to  re- 
ceive our  Nation's  highest  peacetime 
award,  the  President's  Medal  of  Free- 
dom. 

Although  I  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Senate  when  Herbert  Lehman  was  our 
colleague.  I  have  long  admired  liim     He 
was  truly  a  "man  who,  as  he  said,  says 
what  he  thinks  and  does  what  he  says  " 
And  those  who  knew  him  well  not  only 
admired  him,  but  loved  him.    I  well  re- 
call how  my  father,  a  former  Congress- 
man from  New  York  and  chairman  of 
the  Democratic  Party  in  New  York  ad- 
mired and  respected  Senator  Lehman 
He  was  a  man  with  whom  both  Alfred 
E.    Smith   and   Franklin   D.   Roosevelt 
could  join  forces  and  agree  upon  as  being 
one  of  the  best  Governors  of  New  York 
He  worked  and  fought  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Party  when  many  people  of  his 
own  financial  background  held  them- 
selves   aloof   from    the   political    hurly 
burly.    He  was  a  leader  in  the  fight  to- 
ward liberalization  of  our  Immigration 
laws,  the  defense  of  civil  rights  for  all 
men.  and  the  spearheading  of  philan- 
thropic   acUvlties.    He   was    a    moving 
spirit,  with  seemingly  unendless  energy 
in  the  Democratic  Party  of  New  York 
from  the  days  of  Al  Smith  to  the  day  of 
his  death. 

It  is  my  hope  that  Senator  Lehman's 
zeal  for  democratic  processes  and  hu- 
manitarian causes  wiU  be  his  eternal 
legacy  to  the  present  and  future  leaders 
of  government  in  the  great  State  of  New 
York. 
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PRESENT  STATUS  OP  VOCATIONAL 
EDUCATION  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
have  the  Indulgence  of  the  Senate  for 
not  more  than  5  minutes,  I  should  like 
to  make  a  report. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Oregon  is 
recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  make  a  prog- 
ress report  to  the  Senate  in  regard  to 
the  present  status  of  the  conference  on 
the  vocational  education  bill. 

Perhaps  I  should  entiUe  these  remarks 
as  "a  report  of  no  progress."  The  con- 
ference met  again  this  morning  and  re- 
cessed untU  Monday  morning  at  10 
o'clock. 


Speaking  for  myself,  although  I  am 
sure  my  view  would  be  shared  by  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  my  Senate 
conferees,  the  odds  are  apparently 
agamst  our  getting  a  vocational  educa- 
tion bill.  If  that  proves  to  be  the  case 
as  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on  Ed- 
ucation, it  will  be  my  position  that  aU 
proposed  legislation  on  education  shoizld 
be  postponed  for  consideration  until 
some  time  after  January  including  ac- 
tion on  the  higher  education  bill. 

The  Senate  Republican  and  Demo- 
cratic conferees  voted  unanimously  this 
morning  against  the  House  substitute 
proposal  in  regard  to  the  equalization 
formula. 

In    1947,    when    many    of    us    stood 
shoulder  to  shoulder  on  the  issue  of  ed- 
ucation with  Senator  Robert  Taft,  of 
Ohio,  the  equalization  formula  was  de- 
veloped at  that  time.     It  is  a  formvUa 
which  has  prevailed  in  Senate  bills  re- 
lating to  education  ever  since.    It  Is  a 
formula  that  is  based  upon  the  sotmd 
proposition  of  coming  to  the  aid  of  the 
poorer  States.     We  have  often  spoken 
of  it  as  the  3-to-l  formula,  although 
when  the  Senator  from  Ohio,  Mr.  Taft, 
first  proposed  the  legislation  in  this  field 
he  was  for  all  Federal  money  going  to 
the  poorer  States — none  of  it  to  go  to 
the  richer  States.    That  was  the  origixial 
position  of  the  Senator  from  Ohio.   How- 
ever, he  became  confronted  with  politi- 
cal realities  in  both  bodies  and  It  be- 
came perfectly  clear  that  If  we  were  go- 
ing to  get  aid  from  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment in  the  field  of  education  it  was 
going  to  be  necessary  to  develop  a  for- 
mula that  would  provide  some  aid  to  the 
rich  States  as  well  as  to  the  poor  States. 
The  equalization  concept,  by  and  large, 
has  prevailed  ever  since  in  Senate  leg- 
islation. 

The  House  has  become  adamant  on 
Its  proposal  to  change  the  formula.    I 
have  taken  the  position  that  there  is 
enough   merit   In   the   position   of   the 
House,  to  justify  trying  to  reach  a  work- 
able compromise  on  the  issue.    I  have 
been  tiying  to  work  out  a  workable  com- 
promise.   But  the  compromise  that  was 
offered  by  the  House  this  morning  Is 
completely  unacceptable  to  the  Senate, 
because  it  is  not  even  based  on  a  2-to-l 
equalization  formula.    I  have  said  that 
I  would  be  willing  to  try  to  get  my  Sen- 
ate conferees — although  we  are  split  on 
the  question — to  compromise  on  a  2-to-l 
formula.    The  House  substitute  which 
was  offered  as  a  2-to-l  formula  Is  not 
In  fact  a  true  2-to-l  formula  at  all  since 
It  applies  to  only  half  the  money  dis- 
tributed.   If  we  are  going  to  have  an 
equalization  concept,  then  we  should  ap- 
ply It  in  this  bill. 

The  conference  recessed  this  morning 
to  reconvene  at  10  o'clock  on  Monday 
morning,  to  consider  further  the  formu- 
la Issue  on  the  basis  of  suggestions  we 
have  left  with  the  House  conferees  in 
the  hope  that  they  will  be  accepted  on 
Monday  morning.  The  Senate  conferees 
are  meeting  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon 
to  discuss  other  differences  that  we  have 
with  the  House,  and  many  of  those  dif- 
ferences are  great.  We  are  a  great  dis- 
tance apart.  Do  not  forget,  the  Senate 
vocational  education  bill  was  passed  in 
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the  Senate  after  President  Kennedy  sent 
up  to  the  Congress  his  subsequent  mes- 
sage on  education  dealing  with  the  prob- 
lem of  vocational  education  on  June  18. 
The  Senate  bill  sought  to  carry  out  the 
recommendations  of  the  President.  It 
also  in  part  B  has  amendments  to  the 
National  Etefense  Education  Act  which 
are  vital  to  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
young  people  In  this  country  who  will  be- 
come unemployable  if  we  do  not  keep 
them  in  school.  The  National  Defense 
Education  Act  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate are  essential  to  keep  those  young  peo- 
ple In  school.  But  the  House  version  of 
the  bill  has  no  provision  in  it  concerning 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

The  testimony  supporting  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  in  that  June  civil  rights 
message  in  regard  to  residential  voca- 
tional schools  and  in  regard  to  a  student 
work-study  program  show  that  we  need 
to  try  new  approaches  if  we  are  to  begin 
to  come  to  grips  with  the  problem  of 
school  dropouts.  We  cannot  begin  to 
come  to  grips  with  the  children  whose 
homes  are  so  poor  that  they  have  little 
or  no  opportimity  to  go  on  to  school  un- 
less we  come  to  grips  with  the  principles 
of  the  Senate  bill  dealing  with  such  pro- 
grams as  residential  schools  and  the  stu- 
dent work-study  proposals. 

As  some  of  my  Senate  colleagues 
know  and  as  the  Senate  majority  leader 
knows,  the  very  last  conference  I  had 
with  President  Kennedy  was  on  foreign 
aid  and  pending  education  legislation. 
He  was  very  appreciative  of  the  action 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  the  vocational  education  bill. 
He  made  very  clear  to  me  that  he  hoped 
very  much  that  the  Senate  bill  would  be 
agreed  to  in  conference. 

The  differences  which  have  developed 
in  our  conference  involve  positions  taken 
by  the  House  in  conflict  with  the  views 
of  the  late  President.  That  I  know. 
As  chairman  of  the  conference,  I  wish 
to  say  that  if  an  adamancy  of  position 
continues  In  respect  to  the  House  side,  in 
our  endeavor  to  try  to  work  out  a  rea- 
sonable compromise  in  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions in  the  Senate  bill  which  are  not 
included  in  the  House  bill,  then  I  believe 
this  whole  question  should  go  back  to 
the  precincts  of  America  for  the  next 
few  weeks  and  let  the  people  speak. 

Then  in  the  next  session  renew  fur- 
ther consideration  of  proposed  education 
legislation  at  all  levels.  I  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  what  I  can  on  Monday  to  try 
to  bring  out  a  sound  compromise  bill. 
My  Senate  conferees  will  try  to  do  the 
same  thing. 

I  note  that  the  House  does  not  seem 
to  have  any  problem  in  agreeing  to  come 
now  with  a  conference  report  on  foreign 
aid  which  will  involve  the  expenditure  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  educational  aid 
abroad,  and  in  some  areas  where  it  is 
a  bit  questionable  whether  a  single 
American  taxpayer's  dollar  should  be 
used.  I  am  for  reasonable  educational 
aid  abroad  but  not  in  any  such  siuns 
as  we  have  been  spending  and  that  the 
conference  bill  on  foreign  aid  proposes 
to  continue  to  spend.  I  urge  that  we 
spend  for  our  own  boys  and  girls  a  rea- 


sonable amount  for  aid  to  our  own  Amer- 
ican schools  first. 

The  ACTma  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  we  will 
not  keep  our  economy  strong,  so  that  the 
taxes  can  be  paid  to  make  it  possible  for 
us  to  undertake  an  AID  program  in  the 
years  ahead  in  those  areas  where  it  is 
needed,  unless  we  develop  the  potential 
brainpower  of  future  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

I  say  most  respectfully  that  if  the 
House  can  vote  millions  of  dollars  for 
aid  to  education  abroad,  the  time  has 
come  for  the  House  to  take  a  look  at  the 
needs  for  education  in  the  United  States. 
I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  friends  in 
the  House,  that  this  is  not  the  place  to 
economize  on  our  budget  at  the  expense 
of  the  development  of  the  brainpower 
of  the  youth  of  this  country. 

I  believe  we  have  about  reached  the 
time  for  the  American  people  to  speak 
on  this  subject,  and  that  is  what  I  shall 
favor  next  week  unless  on  Monday  a 
fair,  equitable,  and  reasonable  compro- 
mise can  be  arrived  at  between  the  two 
Houses. 


DECEMBER   7,   1941:    IN  MEMORIAM 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President.  22  years 
have  passed  since  December  7.  1941. 

But  our  memories  and  the  pages  of 
history  keep  the  events  of  that  day  for- 
ever with  us. 

The  gallantry  of  Americans  at  that 
time  and  place,  and  in  the  later  great 
struggles,  have  made  it  possible  for  free- 
dom to  exist  today. 

On  this  22d  anniversary  of  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor,  each  of  us  must  salute 
the  memory  of  those  who  died  on  that 
fateful  Sunday  morning.  Today,  we 
should  also  render  our  thanks  to  the 
military  and  civilian  defenders  of  our 
country  who  make  it  possible  for  us  to 
continue  to  live  in  peace  and  relative 
security. 

On  this  day,  too,  each  of  us  in  this 
Chamber  must  rededicate  ourselves  to 
the  principles  for  which  this  Nation 
stands — to  renewed  devotion  to  our 
duty  to  maintain  our  Nation  strong  and 
free — and  to  renewed  efforts  to  attain 
world  peace. 

Pearl  Harbor  provided  a  lesson  that 
we  must  never  forget:  Eternal  vigilance 
is  still  the  price  of  liberty. 

Modern  weapons  of  warfare,  and  the 
swiftness  of  their  delivery,  mean  that 
today  devastating  attack  can  be  carried 
out  anywhere  in  the  United  States  with- 
in minutes,  and  that  no  one,  man,  wom- 
an, or  child,  is  safe  from  the  quick  death 
of  the  bomb's  blast  or  the  lingering  death 
from  fallout.  In  the  face  of  this  new 
fact  of  life,  we  cannot  shirk  our  duty 
to  maintain  a  defense  second  to  none. 

Today,  military  defense  and  civil  de- 
fense are  one  and  the  same.    They  are 


inseparable.  Missiles  make  no  distinc- 
tion between  the  soldier  and  the  civilian; 
between  the  weapons  of  war  and  the 
mother  and  her  child. 

We  have  some  of  the  best  defensive 
and  offensive  weapons  in  the  world  to- 
day but  they  are  of  no  avail  unless  we 
have  the  means  of  protecting  our  people 
from  the  nuclear  warheads  of  intercon- 
tinental missiles.  We  must  insure  the 
survival  of  our  most  importance  re- 
source— our  people.  Otherwise  we  shall 
cease  to  exist  as  a  Nation. 

I  saw  some  of  the  first  U.S.  civilian 
casualties  in  World  War  II.  I  saw  them 
because  I  was  there  on  that  infamous 
Sunday  morning.  22  years  ago  carrying 
the  dead  and  dying  to  first  aid  stations 
as  a  young  civil  defense  volunteer.  Per- 
haps this  is  why  I  think  in  terms  of  civil 
defense  and  national  survival  on  this 
anniversary  day. 

Today,  with  weapons  that  span  oceans 
in  a  fraction  of  an  hour,  a  surprise  at- 
tack is  even  more  possible  than  it  was 
more  than  two  decades  ago.  Although 
we  may  not  be  able  to  prevent  such  an 
attack  we  must  be  prepared  to  survive 
it,  not  alone  as  individuals  but  as  a  na- 
tion. It  is  our  responsibility  as  leaders 
and  lawmakers  to  guarantee  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  that  they  will 
not  be  left  unsheltered  and  unprotected 
from  an  unexpected  and  unprovoked  at- 
tack a  thousand  times  more  deadly  than 
that  which  came  on  that  quiet  Sunday 
morning  long  ago. 

It  is  only  by  remembering  and  acting 
on  the  lesson  of  Pearl  Harbor  that  we 
can  hope  for  peace  and  security  for  our 
families  and  our  friends,  today  and  for 
the  future. 
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THE  PENDING  TAX  BILL  SHOULD  BE 
STUDIED  CLOSELY— WILL  IT,  IN 
ITS  PRESENT  FORM,  DO  WHAT 
PRESIDENT  JOHNSON  HOPES  FOR 
IT? 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  now 
that  we  have  reasonable  expectation  of 
having  a  tax  bill  come  before  the  Senate 
in  the  not  too  distant  future.  It  would  be 
well  if  we  Informed  ourselves  fully,  and 
our  constituents,  as  to  just  what  is  in 
the  package. 

I  have  a  very  Interesting  letter  from 
one  of  my  constituents,  an  extremely 
knowledgeable  citizen — Mr.  Bemardus  J. 
Smit.  of  Bethel.  Alaska — who  writes  that 
the  tax  bill  now  being  studied  by  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  appears  to 
him  "very  unfavorable  to  p>ersons  earn- 
ing less  than  $10,000  and  very  favorable 
to  those  over  $50,000."  He  adds  his  view 
that  the  high  tax  rates  for  upper  bracket 
people  are  not  the  effective  rates  they 
appear  to  be;  and  he  states,  from  his 
own  experience,  that  when  one  gets  into 
the  higher  earnings  brackets  there  are 
almost  unlimited  tax-avoidance  devices. 
And  he  says: 

The  big  tears  shed  about  confiscatory  taxes 
are  In  my  opinion  blatant  hypocrisy  and 
should  be  resisted. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  before  this  bill 
emerges  from  the  Finance  Committee 
some  of  these  flagrant  loopholes  will  be 


plugged.    Otherwise,  we  will  have  to  face 
the  fact  that  this  is  merely  a  bill  to  make 
the  rich  richer  and.  as  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  of  the  Senate  a  few  days  ago.  In 
this  form  It  Is  not  the  measure  that  the 
country  needs  In  order  to  decrease  un- 
employment   and    create    new    jobs    as 
President  Johnson  hopes  It  will.    It  will, 
I  am  convinced,  do  nothing  of  the  kind! 
Ample  confirmation  of  what  Mr.  Smit 
says  appeared  in  two  recently  published 
articles.    One  by  T.RB..  a  regular  and 
perceptive  columnist  in  the  New  Repub- 
lic  magazine,   refers   to   an    article   by 
Stewart  Alsop  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post,  wherein  the  latter  makes  the  chal- 
lenging  comment   that   any   rich   man 
looking  over  the  present  tax  bill  ought 
to  be  a  riproarlng  Democrat.   And  T.R.B. 
quotes  Alsop  as  follows: 

If  Richard  M.  Nixon  were  President,  and  If 
he  had  proposed  such  a  bill.  It  would  have 
been  denounced  as  a  rich  nutn's  tax  bill  and 
a  payoff  to  business  by  the  whole  northern 
Democratic  Party  and  the  entire  liberal  press 
It  would  never  have  had  a  chance  of  passing. 

And,  TJI.B.  says:     11 

We  think  Alsop  has  a  point. 

I,  too.  am  convinced  that  Alsop  has  a 
point,  and  I  am  hoping  that  President 
Johnson,  who  has  made  such  a  magnif- 
icent start  in  tackling  the  overwhelming 
burdens  tragically  thrust  upon  him.  will 
have  his  experts  take  a  sharp,  deep,  and 
penerating  look  at  the  present  draft  of 
the  tax  bill  and  lend  his  support  to  some 
of  the  amendments  which  will  be  pro- 
posed In  committee  and.  if  voted  down 
there — as  they  probably  will  be — will  be 
reoffered  on  the  floor. 

I  might  say  that  one  of  the  amend- 
ments which  strikes  me  as  essential  is  to 
provide  a  substantial  Increase  in  the  pres- 
ent exemptions.  The  present  exemption 
Is  $600  for  the  taxpayer  and  for  each  of 
his  dependents.  There  are  further  ex- 
emptions for  people  who  are  blind  and 
who  are  over  the  age  of  65.  These  ex- 
emptions are  readily  understood  by  every 
taxpayer.  They  furnish  the  most  essen- 
tial relief  to  the  man  with  a  large  family, 
precisely  the  man  who  needs  such  relief. 
Moreover  this  relief  would  apply  equally 
to  all — rich  or  poor. 

Some  months  ago,  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  Hartke]  proposed  an  amendment 
to  the  tax  bill  which  would  raise  the  ex- 
emptions from  $600  to  $1,000.  I  was 
happy  to  cosponsor  this.  I  think  this  Is 
an  admirable  amendment,  and  whether 
or  not  the  Senate  would  accept  the  full 
amount  of  this  $400  increase  to  the  pres- 
ent exemptions,  some  such  increase,  ap- 
plicable to  all  exemptions,  or  at  the  very 
least  to  exemptions  for  dependents, 
should  be  Included  in  the  bill.  I  hope 
that  such  an  amendment  will  be  offered 
to  the  bill.  I  Intend  to  support  it  and  I 
am  confident  that  the  American  public 
would  support  It  by  an  overwhelming 
majority. 

I  share  the  views  expressed  by  my  cor- 
respondent. Mr.  Smit.  and  voiced  by 
T.R3.  and  by  Stewart  Alsop  In  his  article 
entitled  "The  Great  Tax  Myth."  and  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  letter 
from  Mr.  Smit.  the  article  by  TUB. 


which  appeared  in  the  New  Republic  of 
November  30.  1963,  and  Stewart  Alsop's 
article  from  the  Saturday  Evening  Post, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks! 
There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Bethel,  Alaska. 
November  18,  1963. 
Hon.  Ebnest  GarrsNiNc. 
U.S.  Senator, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatok  Grueninc  :  This  is  to  let  you 
know  that  I  have  acquired  an  Intense  dis- 
like for  the  tex  bill  which  Is  now  before  the 
Senate.  It  seems  to  me  very  unfavorable  to 
persons  earning  less  than  $10,000,  and  very 
favorable  to  those  over  $50,000. 

The  high  tax  rates  for  upper  bracket  peo- 
ple are  not  the  effective  rates  It  seems.  I 
know  from  my  own  experience  that  when 
you  get  Into  a  higher  earnings  bracket  you 
have  almost  unlimited  tax-avoidance  de- 
vices. The  big  tears  shed  about  confiscatory 
taxes  are  In  my  opinion  blatent  hypocrisy 
and  should  be  resisted. 

There  has  been  a  lamentable  lack  of  guts 
on  the  part  of  Congress  to  tackle  the  tax 
loopholes.  If  these  would  be  closed  I  would 
be  happier  with  the  blU.  As  It  stands  now. 
the  bill  Is  a  method  to  rob  the  poor  and  give 
to  the  rich.  And  I  am  not  so  convinced  that 
this  Is  the  only  method  to  create  new  Jobs. 
I  have  noticed  your  making  national  head- 
lines and  history  In  the  past  weeks,  about 
foreign  aid.  Millions  of  people  have  been 
waiting  for  years  for  what  you  said  and  did. 
I  daresay  your  efforts  were  99  percent  sup- 
ported by  the  voters.  The  newspapers  have 
carefully  refrained  from  pointing  out  the 
unfavorable  aspects  for  the  poor  man  flow- 
ing out  of  the  tax  bill.  Perhaps  some  loud 
noises  wiU  help.  I  noticed  that  Senator 
Douglas  has  started  but  the  papers  do  not 
print  It. 

Best  wishes  from  all  of  us. 
Sincerely. 

Ben  Sicrr. 
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nounce  one  of  Kennedy's  mild  reform  pro- 
posals.    Sometimes  the  attack  Is  IncomDre- 

henslble. 

The  most  bizarre  episode  was  when  the 
chamber  attacked  the  Uberallzed  deprecia- 
tion gxUdellnes  and  twin  tax  reduction  last 
year,  that  lianded  over  »2.2  billions  to  cor- 
porations. Please  the  chamber?  No;  It  de- 
manded more  and  called  the  pr<»o6al  a 
"gimmick." 

Most  businessmen,  we  think,  are  plain 
dumb;  but  Mr.  Kennedy  Is  trying  to  save 
them  from  a  recession  because  It  might  cook 
hU  own  political  goose  In  the  next  12 
months.  He  believes  his  pending,  massive 
tax  cut  wUl  head  It  off.  and  we  think  It  wlU, 
If  anything  can.  The  present  graduated  in- 
come tax  bite  is  too  sharp,  a  shopkeeper 
who  finds  that  he  can't  make  money  because 
he  has  priced  his  goods  too  high  modifies  the 
price  and  sells  more,  with  larger  profit 
Uncle  Sam  Is  trying  to  take  too  much  In  In- 
come taxes,  and  would  gain  more  we  think 
by  asking  less.  The  rates  were  Imposed  la 
wartime  and  poor  old  Ike  never  got  around 
to  reducing  because  when  he  thought  about 
It  his  budget  was  generally  unbalanced. 
Give  Kennedy  credit;  he  Is  the  first  President 
to  try  to  cut  that  Gordlan  knot. 

But  what  a  price  he  has  paid.  He  has 
been  trying  to  get  business  support  tar  the 
plan,  saying  over  and  over  again,  "I  am  a 
friend  of  business."  He  said  It  again  before 
the  Florida  Chamber  of  Commerce  last  week 
He  boasted  that  he  had  established  a  private 
corporation  to  manage  the  satellite  com- 
munications system,  and  that  he  was  cutting 
back  on  Federal  employees,  and  that  "do- 
mestic civilian  expenditures — excluding  na- 
tional defense,  space,  and  interest  on  debt 

were  budgeted  below  last  year,  a  feat  rarely 
accomplished  In  the  last  15  years." 


I  Prom  the  New  Republic  magazine, 

Nov.  30.  1963 J 

T.R.B.  From  Washington:    Ungrateful 

Business 


Stewart  Alsop  in  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  makes  the  challenging  comment  that 
any  rich  man,  looking  over  the  President's 
tax  bill,  ought  to  be  a  rtp-roartng  Democrat: 
"If  Richard  M.  Nixon  were  President,  and  if 
he  had  proposed  such  a  bill.  It  would  have 
been  denounced  as  a  'rich  man's  tax  bill' 
and  a  'payoff  to  business'  by  the  whole  north- 
ern Democratic  Party  and  the  entire  liberal 
press.  It  would  never  have  had  a  chance  of 
passing."    We  think  Alsop  has  a  point. 

What  impresses  this  column  are  the  ex- 
traordinary and  almost  abject  concessions 
the  administration  makes  to  scornful  busi- 
ness In  the  agonizing  effwt  to  do  some- 
thing that  is  In  the  best  Interest  of  the  Na- 
tion and  also  of  business  Itself.  In  the  short 
run  these  concessions  may  aid  the  adminis- 
tration, too.  and  help  Mr.  Kennedy  get  re- 
elected, but  we  regard  the  price  paid  as  ter- 
ribly high  and  even,  perhaps,  ultimately 
self-defeating. 

Kennedy  has  given  business,  to  begin  with 
the  longest  period  without  a  recession  since 
the  war;  Indeed,  it  has  lasted  so  long  that  the 
administration  walks  on  tiptoe  every  time  It 
goes  Into  the  same  room  with  It,  lest  It  ex- 
plode. Elsenhower  never  did  this  for  busi- 
ness. He  gave  bvislness  one  sickening  reces- 
sion after  another.  Kennedy  has  given 
business  some  of  the  highest  profits  In  his- 
tory and  prices  that  so  far.  at  any  rate,  are 
uniquely  stable. 

Hardly  a  week  goes  by  when  the  NAM  or 
the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  doesn't  de- 


WHT     THE     boasting? 

The  President  boasts  about  something  we 
consider  deplorable.  Every  year  America's 
popiUatlon  Increases  3  million  and  clvUlan 
Federal  expenditures  ought  at  least  to  keep 
pace.  He  contrasts  the  modest  overall  In- 
crease m  Federal  expenditures  with  the  huge 
Increase  In  State  and  local  expenditures. 
Of  course,  the  latter  are  going  up;  If  the 
Federal  Government  doesn't  step  In  soon 
the  States  and  cities  will  bankrupt  them- 
selves by  doing  the  things  that  have  to  be 
done. 

We  don't  blame  the  President  entirely;  he 
Is  catoght  In  a  cleft  stick.  He  knows  the 
tragedy  and  economic  risk  of  letting  the  un- 
employment hemorrhage  continue;  for  5 
years  It  has  stayed  over  6  percent.  The 
thing  that  Is  going  to  tip  the  balance  to- 
ward our  next  recession  Is  lack  of  purchas- 
ing power,  and  you  Increase  piirchaslng  pow- 
er by  ending  unemployment. 

But  almost  In  despair,  as  it  sometimes 
seems,  the  President  has  sought  to  get  the 
business-boosting  tax  cut  tlirough  by  mak- 
ing It  more  acceptable  to  conservatives. 
There  Isn't  another  modem  nation  on  earth 
that  wouldn't  meet  the  crisis  by  public  works 
and  large-scale  spending  as  well  as  a  tax  cut. 
With  a  certain  unction  that  we  deplore  the 
President  has  disclaimed  the  spending  rem- 
edy, and  Secretary  Dillon  continually  boaats 
of  the  fact. 

A  TERRIBLS  CAMBLK 

Again,  the  tax  cut  has  been  stripped  of 
Its  so-called  "reform"  provisions  and  by  that 
we  mean  the  gaping  loopholes  to  favored 
business  groups;  for  example,  27  >4 -percent 
oil  depletion  allowance.  And  finally,  as  Al- 
sop writes  In  the  Post,  as  Bernard  Noeslter 
writes  In  the  Progressive,  and  as  Leon  Key- 
serllng  sturdily  testified  in  Congrew,  the 
sugarplums  and  lollipops  of  proposed  tax 
cuts  go  primarily  to  large  corporations  and 
rich  men. 
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The  real  question  Is  whether  a  tax  cut 
that  aids  already-favored  producers  will  sup- 
ply enough  purchasing  power  to  sustain  proe- 
parltjr.  after  its  first  shot-in-the-arm  effect. 
It  Is  a  terrible  gamble.  Corporate  bene- 
ficiaries win  build  bigger  plants,  but  wlU 
there  be  enough  consuming  power  to  buy 
the  goods  from  those  plants? 

Yet,  In  the  short  run,  why  should  busi- 
ness worry  about  unemployment.  It  provides 
a  docile  army  of  scared  workers  who  will 
thlnlc  twice  before  striking.  Government 
flgures  show  Incontrovertlbly  that  wages  are 
lagging  behind  productivity.  Trade  unions 
used  to  be  aggressive  In  keeping  wages  ahead 
of  workers'  output — they  aren't  now.  Ken- 
nedy has  given  business  fatter  profits,  steady 
prices,  a  continuing  labor  surplus  and  pro- 
posed tax  cuts.  Is  business  for  him?  You 
bet  It  Isn't. 

[Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Post) 

Thb  Okxat  Tax  Myth 

(By  Stewart  Alsop) 

Washincton. — Most  of  us,  when  we  pay 
our  Income  taxes,  find  comfort  In  the 
thought  that  the  very  rich  are  really  getting 
stuck.  Alas,  this  happy  thought  Is  a  myth. 
If  the  rich  are  rich  enough  and  smart 
enough,  they  pay  very  little  more,  propor- 
tionately, than  the  rest  of  us.  They  may 
even  pay  less.  If  you  don't  believe  this,  try 
the  tax  quiz  which  follows. 

The  quiz  Is  based  on  statistics  prepared  by 
the  Office  of  Tax  Analysis  of  the  Office  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry.  The  statistics 
are  derived  from  taxes  actually  F>ald  in  1960 
by  typical  taxpayers — married,  with  two  de- 
pendents, and  with  "tjrplcal  dividends,  capi- 
tal gains,  and  other  Income,  and  typical 
Itemized  deductions."  In  other  words,  the 
statistics  apply  not  to  some  fellow  with  a 
8p)€clal  tax  situation,  but  to  a  typical  taxpay- 
er in  each  bracket.    Here  is  the  quiz: 

1.  It  Is  a  widely  advertised  fact  that  under 
present  law  the  highest  tax  rate  In  our  sys- 
tem of  progressive  Income  tax  is  a  confisca- 
tory 81  percent.  How  many  people  In  this 
eoimtry  pay  91  percent  on  their  real  incomes? 
(a)  333:  (b)  none:  (c)  8.429;  mark  one. 

2.  Take  a  taxpayer  with  an  Income  of  a 
million  dollars  a  year  after  deductions.  What 
percentage  did  Mr.  Million  pay  on  his  ad- 
Justed  gross  Income  (line  11.  page  1  on  your 
tax  return)?  (a)  87  percent;  (b)  59  per- 
cent;  (c)  26  percent:   (d)  71  percent. 

3.  How  much  did  Mr.  Million  have  left  out 
of  his  mlJllon-a-year  Income  after  paying 
his  tax?  (a)  $187,000:  (b)  $1,239,659;  (c) 
$91,362;   (d)  $9.28:   (e)  $525,478. 

4.  Under  our  system  of  progressive  taxa- 
tion, which  of  the  following  typically  pays 
the  highest  percentage  of  Income  as  taxes 
under  present  tax  laws?  (a)  $9,000-a-year 
man;  (b)  mllllon-a-year  man;  (c)  $50,000- 
a-ye«r  man. 

6.  Same  question,  under  the  administra- 
tion-approved, House-passed  tax  bill. 

Here  are  the  answers,  as  supplied  by  the 
Treasury  Department: 

1.  (b)  No  one  in  the  country  pays  91  per- 
cent on  real  Income.  The  reason  is  simple. 
Anyone  who  makes  that  kind  of  money  also 
has  enough  money  to  hire  a  good  tax  lawyer. 
The  tax  lawyer  will  find  all  sorts  of  ways  to 
cut  back  on  taxable  Income,  while  leaving 
his  client  with  plenty  of  iintaxed  or  low- 
taxed  spending  money. 

2.  (c)  Mr.  Million  paid  $261,92»— or  about 
26  percent— on  his  adjusted  gross  income  of 
a  mUllon  dollars.  Actually,  Mr.  Million  im- 
doubtedly  paid  less  than  26  percent  on  his 
real  Income.  Just  about  every  Mr.  Million 
in  the  country  has  part  of  his  money  in  tax- 
free  t>onds.  The  income  from  such  bonds, 
which  Is  free  of  Federal  tax.  need  not  be 
reported  to  the  Treasury. 

3.  (b)  Yes,  that's  right — after  paying  his 
tax  of  $261,929  on  his  adjusted  gross  Income 
of  $1  million,  Mr.  Million  ended  up  with  an 


"after- tax  income"  of  almost  a  million  and 
a  quarter.  The  explanation  of  this  neat 
trick  Is.  of  course,  the  special  treatment  of 
capital  gains,  with  a  maximum  tax  of  25 
percent.  Under  present  law,  only  50  percent 
of  realized  long-term  capital  gains  are  In- 
cluded In  adjusted  gross  Income.  The  money 
he  made  on  the  other  60  percent  explains 
why  Mr.  Million's  after-tax  income  was  high- 
er than  the  adjusted  gross  income  he  re- 
ported to  the  Treasury.  Obviously,  Mr.  Mil- 
lion's tax  lawyer  makes  certain  that  as  much 
as  possible  of  Mr.  Million's  Income  Is  In  the 
form  of  capital  gains,  as  little  as  possible  in 
Income  taxable  at  the  progressive  rate. 

4  and  5.  (c)  Under  what  Is  supposed  to 
be  a  system  of  graduated  tax.  a  man  with 
$50,000  a  year  typically  pays  a  greater  per- 
centage of  his  Income  to  the  Government 
than  a  man  whose  Income  is  20  times  as  big. 
Mr.  Typical  $50,000-a-year.  according  to  the 
Treasury  flgures,  pays  28.5  percent  of  his 
Income  under  present  law.  and  would  pay 
24.5  percent  under  the  administration  bill. 
Mr.  Minion  pays  26.1  percent  and  would  pay 
23.8  percent.  Actually,  since  Mr.  Million  un- 
doubtedly has  a  lot  of  money  In  tax-free 
bonds,  the  disparity  is  almost  certainly 
greater  than  that. 

These  rather  surprising  statistics  were  fur- 
nished by  the  Treasury  Department  as  an 
answer  to  Senator  ALsntT  Oorx's  charge  that 
the  administration-supported.  House-passed 
tax  bill  was  a  "rich  man's  bill."  They  were 
Intended  to  disprove  Senator  Oorx's  charge 
that  a  very  rich  man  would  more  than 
double  his  Income  after  taxes  under  the 
administration  bill,  while  a  man  in  the 
$12,000-a-year  bracket  would  get  a  mere  5 
percent  Increase  in  after-tax  income. 

Senator  Gore's  statistics  are  as  accvirate  as 
the  Treasury's,  as  regards  taxable  Income. 
But  what  the  Treasury's  statistics  make  clear 
Is  that  no  rich  man  In  his  senses  takes  the 
bulk  of  his  Income  In  taxable  form.  He  uses 
all  sorts  of  techniques  to  keep  his  money  out 
of  the  Treasury's  grasping  hands — capital 
gains,  depletion  allowances  for  all  or  other 
resources,  real-estate  deals,  charity,  tax-free 
bonds  and  so  on.  Thus,  In  fact.  Mr.  Mlllon's 
real  Income  will  not  Increase  by  a  much 
greater  percentage  than  the  $12.000-a-year 
man's.  If  the  administration  bill  Is  passed. 

In  the  process  of  proving  this  point,  the 
Treasxiry  statisticians  have  Inadvertently 
proved  another.  The  widespread  notion  that 
this  country's  tax  system  Is  steeply  progres- 
sive, and  In  the  top  bracket  confiscatory,  is  a 
myth. 

Certain  further  conclusions  can  reasonably 
be  drawn  from  the  Treastiry's  surprising 
statistics.  First,  the  rich.  If  they  regarded 
their  own  economic  self-interest,  ought  to  be 
rlp-roarlng  Democrats.  If  Richard  M.  Nixon 
were  President,  and  If  he  had  proposed  such 
a  bill,  it  woxild  have  been  denounced  as  a 
"rich-man's  tax  bill"  and  a  "payoff  to  busi- 
ness" by  the  whole  northern  Democratic 
Party  and  the  entire  liberal  press.  It  would 
never  have  had  a  chance  of  passing. 

Second,  If  the  Treasury  really  took  nine 
out  of  ten  dollars  from  the  Income  of  a  man 
with  a  lot  of  money  to  Invest,  the  capitalist 
system  would  collapse — no  sensible  man 
wants  to  risk  his  capital  for  the  Treasury's 
benefit. 

And  third,  a  man  cannot  possibly  get  rich 
by  earning  a  salary  or  other  taxable  Income — 
dear  old  Uncle  will  take  the  stuff  away  from 
him.  Under  the  capitalist  system,  which 
works  Imperfectly  but  better  than  any  other 
yet  devised,  the  only  way  to  get  rich  Is  to 
be  a  capitalist.  The  only  way  to  make  money 
and  keep  It  Is  to  use  money  to  make  money. 


TRADE  WITH  OUR   ALLIES 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
United  States  takes  appropriate  action 
in  the  so-called  chicken  war,  there  Is 


lo(nnlng  another  problem,  of  equal  con- 
cern to  the  poultry  and  dairy  industries. 
The  European  Economic  Community 
has  also  moved  to  raise  Import  fees  and 
levies  on  dried  and  frozen  egg  products. 
In  a  recent  letter,  the  Af^rlculture  De- 
partment stated  that  present  EEC  duties 
on  eggs  vary  from  27  percent  ad  valorem 
duty  on  dried  yolks  to  38  percent  on 
frozen  yolks. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  level  of 
duty  win  be  most  Injurious  to  U.S.  trade 
and  that  every  effort  must  be  made  to 
reduce  these  levies.  It  is  Incredible  to 
me  that  the  nations  of  Western  Europe 
are  on  the  one  hand  refusing  U^S.  efforts 
to  restrict  long-term  credits  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  goods 
comini?  primarily  from  the  United  States 
are  subject  to  ever-increasing  duties  that 
may  well  result  In  a  large  cutback  of  US. 
sales  and  other  activities  in  Europe. 

Mr.  President,  I  hope  our  Government 
will  not  let  this  matter  drop  but  will  pur- 
sue it  vigorously  to  secure  a  better  under- 
standing among  our  allies  of  the  basic 
principles  of  international  trade  and  a 
more  sympathetic  attitude,  not  toward 
the  Communist  bloc,  but  toward  their 
own  Atlantic  trading  partners. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  in  the  Record  the  text  of 
a  letter  received  from  the  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 
U.S.  Department  or  Agriculture, 

Foreign  AcRicuuruRAL  Service, 
Washington,  DC,  Sovember  20,  1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senator  Keating  :  This  Is  in  reply  to 
your  Inquiry,  addressed  to  the  U.S.  Tariff 
Commission,  on  October  7  for  Information 
on  the  recent  action  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  In  raising  Its  Import 
fees  and  levies  on  certain  dried  and  frozen 
egg  products.  The  Tariff  Commission  for- 
wsj'ded  your  inquiry  to  this  Department  for 
further,  more  detailed  reply. 

West  Germany  Is  the  primary  customer  In 
the  Community  for  U.S.  dried  eggs  and 
frozen  egg  yolks.  Prior  to  the  adoption  of 
the  common  agricultural  policy  for  egg 
products.  West  German  Import  duties  were 
ad  valorem  rates  equivalent  to  about  8  cents 
per  pound  for  dried  whole  eggs  and  7  cents 
per  pwund  for  frozen  egg  yolks.  With  the 
adoption  of  the  new  Import  regulations  for 
egg  products,  which  became  effective  In 
August  1962.  the  levy  on  West  German  Im- 
ports of  dried  whole  eggs  was  established  at 
36.8  cents  per  pound  and  on  frozen  egg  yolks 
at  18.6  cents  per  pound.  In  addition,  gate 
prices  were  established  in  a  fashion  similar 
to  those  Imposed  for  poultry  meat. 

By  November  1962.  West  German  importers 
were  expressing  concern  with  the  high  levies, 
and  the  West  German  Government  requested 
the  EEC  Commission  to  grant  a  reduction 
In  the  levies  for  egg  products  used  In  the 
manufacture  of  other  foods — primarily 
noodles.  In  January  1963,  the  EEC  Commis- 
sion granted  this  concession  and  lowered  the 
levies  for  egg  products  to  be  used  for  manu- 
facturing to  12.2  cents  per  pound  for  dried 
whole  eggs,  12  cents  fwr  pound  for  dried 
yolk,  and  6.2  cents  per  pound  for  frozen  egg 
yolk.  The  levies  continued  to  rise,  however, 
as  quarterly  adjustments  were  made,  and  by 
October  1963  the  levy  for  dried  whole  eggs 
had  Increased  to  21.7  cents  per  poimd,  for 
dried  egg  yolks  to  23.3  cents  per  pound,  and 
for  frozen  egg  yolks  to  11.9  cents  per  pound. 
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The  gate  prices  at  that  time  were  $1,038  per 
pound  for  drted  whole  eggs.  $1,128  per  pound 
for  dried  yolks,  and  67.4  cents  per  pound 
for  frozen  egg  yolks. 

On  October  7,  the  BEC  Commission  im- 
posed a  supplementary  levy  of  17  cents  per 
pound  on  dried  whole  eggs,  and  6.67  cents 
per  pound  on  both  dried  and  frozen  yolks. 
This  was  Imposed  because  egg  products  from 
some  competing  countries  were  being  offered 
at  prices  below  the  gate  prices,  although  re- 
ports from   U.S.  exporters  Indicate  sales  of 
dried  whole  eggs  at  slightly  above  the  gate 
price,   while  sales  of  U.S.   frozen  egg   yolks 
were   being   made   at  somewhat   below   the 
established  gate  price.    The  adoption  of  the 
supplemental   levy  has   Increased   the   total 
levy  on  West  German  Imports  of  dried  whole 
eggs  to  38.7  cents  per  pound,  or  an  equiv- 
alent ad   valorem   of  about   35  percent,   of 
dried  yolks  to  28.9  cents  per  pound,  or  an 
equivalent  ad  valorem  of  about  27  percent, 
and  of  frozen  yolks  to  about  17.5  cents  per 
pound,  or  the  equivalent  of  about  38  percent 
ad   valorem.     The   total   charges  on   frozen 
egg  yolks  now  amount  to  about  17.5  cents 
per  pound,  or  the   equivalent  of  about  38 
percent  ad  valorem. 

ThU  action  can  be  expected  to  hurt  our 
trade  sharply,  and  we  are  protesting  It.  In 
the  last  tariff  negotiation  with  the  Com- 
munity, we  were  not  able  to  negotiate  con- 
cessions on  the  level  of  duties  on  egg 
products  with  the  EEC  or  to  make  the  same 
sort  of  arrangement  that  was  made  for  poul- 
try, so  our  basis  for  action  U  not  as  clear 
cut  as  that  for  the  action  we  are  taking  In 
the  case  of  poultry  meat.  However,  we  will 
do  all  we  can  to  obtain  a  reduction  In  these 
levies. 

Sincerely  yours, 

C.   R.   ESKILOSEN. 

Associate  Administrator. 


THE    CHAIRMAN    OF    THE    HOUSE 

COMMITTEE  ON  RULES  IS  TO  BE 

COMMENDED 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  Judge 
Howard  W.  Smith,  chairman  of  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules,  merits  the 
thanks  of  all  Americans  opposed  to  gov- 
ernmental tyranny  for  insisting  that  the 
House  Committee  on  Rules  should  con- 
duct hearings  upon  HJR.  7152.  the  mis- 
named civil  rights  bill. 

As  the  minority  report  accompanying 
this  bill  so  well  states,  this  bill  was  "re- 
ported to  the  House  without  the  benefit 
of  any  consideration,  debate,  or  study  of 
the  bill  by  any  subcommittee  or  commit- 
tee of  the  House  and  without  any  mem- 
ber of  any  committee  or  subcommittee 
being  granted  an  opportunity  to  oflfer 
amendments  to  the  bill.  This  legislation 
is  the  most  radical  proposal  in  the  field 
of  civil  rights  ever  recommended  by  any 
committee  of  the  House  or  Senate.  It 
was  drawn  in  secret  meetings  held  be- 
tween certain  members  of  this  commit- 
tee, the  Attorney  General  and  members 
of  his  staff,  and  certain  select  persons,  to 
the  exclusion  of  other,  committee  mem- 
bers." I 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  will  conduct  hearings 
upon  H.R.  7152.  and  let  its  contents  be 
made  known  to  the  American  people  be- 
fore the  House  of  Representatives  votes 
upon  this  proposed  legislation.  The  cru- 
cial importance  of  conducting  hearings 
upon  bills  of  this  nature  is  made  manifest 
by  what  has  befallen  other  so-called  civil 
rights  bills  presented  to  this  Congress- 
namely,  the  original  H.R.  7152,  the  sub- 
stitute adopted  for  HH.  7152   by  the 


drafting  subcommittee  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  and  S.  1731. 
Hearings  were  conducted  upon  these 
three  prior  so-called  civil  rights  bills  by 
the  House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
and  the  Senate  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. During  the  course  of  these  hear- 
ings, the  constitutional  and  legal  sins 
embodied  in  these  three  prior  proposed 
civU  rights  bills  were  pointed  out.  and 
even  those  who  originally  urged  their 
enactment  have  forsaken  them. 

The  bill  now  pending  before  the  House 
Committee  on  Rules  is  the  most  mon- 
strous blueprint  for  governmental  tyr- 
anny ever  presented  to  Congress,  and 
for  this  reason,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that 
a  majority  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  will  conduct  hearings  upon  this 
bUl  before  sending  it  to  the  floor  for 
House  action. 

The  present  bill  is  incompatible  in 
many  respects  with  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment created  by  the  Constitution. 
Moreover,  it  will  rob  aU  Americans  of 
some  of  their  most  basic  economic,  legal, 
personal,  and  property  rights  for  the 
supposed  benefit  of  only  one  segment  of 
our  population.  If  this  bill  should  be 
enacted  into  law,  it  will  do  more  to  con- 
centrate the  power  to  control  the  func- 
tions of  local  government  and  the  basic 
economic,  personal,  and  property  rights 
of  American  citizens  in  a  centralized 
Federal  Government  at  Washington  than 
any  other  law  passed  by  the  Congress 
since  the  foundation  of  the  Republic. 

Since  the  bill  undertakes  to  concen- 
trate in  a  centralized  Federal  Govern- 
ment powers  of  unprecedented  severity 
and  sweep,  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules  should  conduct  extensive  hearings 
upon  the  bill  to  the  end  that  both  the 
Congress  and  the  American  people  might 
learn  the  threat  which  it  poses  to  local 
self-government  and  to  the  basic  liber- 
ties of  all  Americans. 

Indeed,  all  of  us  who  are  vested  with 
any  degree  of  governmental  power  would 
do  well  at  this  crucial  time  to  heed  these 
words  of  Woodrow  Wilson: 
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The  history  of  liberty  Is  a  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmental  power,  not  the 
Increase  of  It.  When  we  resist,  therefore,  the 
concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
processes  of  death,  because  concentration  of 
power  is  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  liberties. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  most  impressed  by  an  address  on  for- 
eign aid  delivered  to  the  New  York 
Chamber  of  Commerce  by  the  Honorable 
Eugene  R.  Black,  former  Director  of  the 
World  Bank. 

Mr.  Black  began  his  address  by  words 
of  high  praise  for  Mr.  David  Bell,  the 
present  Director  of  the  Agency  for  In- 
ternational Development.  I  share  this 
high  regard  for  the  abiUty,  the  Integrity, 
and  the  devotion  of  David  Bell.  But  con- 
sidering the  biilliant  success  which  Mr. 
Black  has  enjoyed  in  his  own  handling 
of  aid  programs,  his  expressed  confidence 
in  our  present  AID  Director  should  be 
most  assuring  to  the  Nation. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
highly  informed  address  by  Mr.  Black 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PORKICN-   Am 

(Text  of  an  address  by  Eugene   B.   Black, 
former  President  of  the  World  Bank,  di- 
rector of  the  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,"  be- 
fore the  New  York  Chamber  of  Commerce 
November  12,  1963) 

Mr.  Champion,  gentlemen,  when  I  retired 
from  the  World  Bank  last  January.  I  solemn- 
ly resolved  that  I  woxUd  retire  from  making 
public  speeches  at  the  same  time.  For  the 
first  40  or  50  years  of  my  life  I  got  along  very 
well  without  making  any  public  speeches, 
and,  on  leaving  the  World  Bank  I  had  hoped 
to  return  to  this  comfortable  state  of  affairs. 
But  I  didn't  figure  on  George  Champion's  In- 
sidious persuasiveness.  He  undermined  my 
good  resolutions,  and  he  did  so  by  appealing 
to  the  all-too-obvious  need  for  those  of  us 
once  connected  with  that  business  called 
foreign  aid  to  speak  out  occasionally  to  re- 
mind people  that  there  Is  a  problem,'  a  very 
important  problem,  and  that  we  have  to 
learn  to  live  with  the  problem  Just  as  s\u-ely 
as  every  new  June  bride  has  to  learn  to  live 
with  her  mother-in-law. 

The  open  season  on  foreign  aid  in  Congress 
is  exceptionally  late  and  violent  this  year- 
the  Appropriations  Committees  still  have  to 
reach  their  separate  verdicts  and  the  House- 
Senate  conference,  as  usual,  wUl  have  a  Job 
of  compromising  to  do.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  do  not  want  anything  I  say  here 
to  be  Interpreted  as  a  lack  of  support  for 
foreign  aid.  I  believe  In  foreign  aid  More 
i^.^°J"H?*  '"  *^®  present  circumstances.  I 
think  David  BeU,  the  man  charged  with 
making  the  Agency  few  International  De- 
velopment work  well,  deserves  from  Congress 
a  chance  to  show  his  mettle.  Working  with 
Mr.  Bell  on  the  Clay  Committee,  I  was  very 
impressed  with  his  grasp  of  the  complexities 
Of  his  Job  and  with  the  toughness  of  his 
mind. 

In  fact.  If  I  could  wish  Mr.  Bell  one  thing 
I  would  wish  him  a  clear-cut  contract  for  at 
least  5  years  in  order  that  he  might  have  a 
decent  opportunity  to  put  Into  effect  some 
Of  the  changes  I  know  he  wants  to  make 
In  the  15  years  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Marshall  plan  we  have  had  the  EGA,  the  TCA 
the  MSA,  the  POA,  the  ICA,  and  now  ATd'. 
There  have  been  11  different  foreign  aid  ad- 
ministrators, including  Mr.  Bell.  That's  an 
average  tenure  In  office  of  less  than  18 
months.  For  a  business  that  can't  by  its 
nature  succeed  In  the  short  run.  that  is  a 
formula  for  ineffectiveness  If  ever  there  was 
one. 

I  would  also  wish  him  some  relief  from 
his  constant,  and  for  long  periods,  total  pre- 
occupation with  congressional  reviews     For- 
eign aid  is  the  only  major  program  In  the 
Federal   budget  which,   m   addition   to   the 
normal  and  necessary  reviews  of  the  Appro- 
priations Committees,  has  to  be  authorized 
all  over  again  each  year  In  the  House  and 
Senate.     In    addition   to    that    part   of   the 
foreign  aid  budget  concerned  with  what  I 
would  call  economic  development,  there  is 
a  large  military  aid  budget  which  Mr    BeU 
must  defend,  yet  which  logically  belongs  In 
t'le  regular  military  budget  because,  after  all 
an  Important  Justification  for  giving  arms 
and  other  forms  of  military  support  to  for- 
eign nations  Is  that  we  thereby  economize  on 
our  own  military  commitments  and  expen- 
ditures.   Aid  must  absorb  an  enormous  and 
I    think    quite    unnecessary    administrative 
overhead  because  It  has  four  congressional 
hiirdles  to  clear  anew  each  year,  and  a  bUl  to 
defend  which  covers  an  unnecessarily  wide 
variety  of  subjects.     Mr.  Bell  deserves  to  be 
relieved  of  some  of  these  chores,  which  for 
so  much  of  the  year  effectively  prevent  him 
from  doing  the  Job  that  he  was  hired  to  do. 
I  do  hope  Mr.  Bell  has  a  chance  to  do  the 
Job  I  think  he  can  do.    I  do  not  want  any 
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thing  I  ULf  here  to  be  tnterixreted  as  oppoe- 
Ing  the  pending  legislation,  or  In  favor  of 
substantial  cuts  in  the  amount  requested. 
But  I  do  not  heslUte  to  say  that  I  think  the 
way  our  Government  has  administered  for- 
eign aid  in  the  past  has  been  seriously  remiss 
in  several  important  respects.  In  fact,  I 
think  It  la  clear  now  that  there  Is  a  large  con- 
sensus on  this  score  In  Congress.  In  AID  It- 
self and  among  Interested  outsiders  like  my 
colleagues  on  the   Clay  Committee. 

The  recent  report  of  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  reflected  this  growing 
consensus  In  several  Important  respects. 
First,  the  committee  stressed  the  need  to 
Introduce  more  stability  Into  the  adminis- 
tration of  foreign  aid;  second,  the  committee 
underscored  the  importance  of  persuading 
other  nations,  particularly  former  benefi- 
ciaries of  the  Marshall  plan,  to  carry  more  of 
the  financial  burden.  Finally,  and  I  think 
most  Important,  the  committee  made  an 
appeal  for  more  attention  to  the  quality  of 
the  assistance  that  we  give.  Let  me  for  a 
few  minutes  give  my  own  variations  on 
those  three  themes. 

The  Senators  said  that  they  were  "un- 
enthtislastlc  about  aid  programs  •  •  •  whose 
major  purpose  Is  to  provide  an  alternative 
to  Soviet  bloc  aid."  Now  here  I  think  they 
put  their  fingers  on  one  of  the  prime  causes 
of  Instability  In  the  administration  of  for- 
eign aid  In  the  past  and  of  public  disillu- 
sionment with  foreign  aid  In  the  present.  I 
have  frequently  argued  that  we  ought  to  be 
very  skeptical  about  crediting  or  debiting 
foreign  aid  for  dramatic  changes  In  the  po- 
litical atmosphere.  It  has  been  my  experi- 
ence that  foreign  aid  has  rarely  gotten  us 
anywhere  in  the  short  run.  Foreign  aid 
can  be — should  be — a  most  effective  agent 
against  communism  In  the  long  run  by  en- 
couraging those  policies  and  practices  In 
other  nations  which  lead  to  lasting  economic 
growth.  But  It  cannot  be  effective  If  It 
Is  turned  on  and  off  like  a  faucet  In  response 
to  unreasonable  political  expectations. 

I  have  been  most  Interested  of  late  to  see 
how  the  Husslana  themselves  appear  to  be 
palnfxilly  discovering  the  fact  that  foreign 
aid  Is  not  a  very  useful  weapon  for  political 
skirmishes.  I  have  over  the  years  confi- 
dently predicted  that  the  Soviets  would  find 
forel^  aid  an  unrewarding  business  from 
the  point  of  view  of  their  political  Interests. 
Now  It  would  seem  that  they  are  beginning 
to  think  so.  too. 

The  Soviets  have  a  vested  Interest  In  every- 
body else's  troubles.  Buttressed  by  their 
naive  belief  In  communism  as  the  wave  of 
the  future,  they  are  out  to  create  political 
and  economic  Instability  as  a  prelude  to  com- 
munism. To  them,  foreign  aid  Is  definitely 
a  temporary  business,  designed  to  secure 
windfall  economic  and  political  profits. 

Let's  take  a  look  at  the  record.  No  doubt 
some  win  regard  Cuba  as  their  shining  suc- 
cess. But  Russian  foreign  aid  did  not  create 
Castro  or  bring  him  to  power.  Russian  for- 
eign aid  only  came  after  he  was  In  power. 
The  quesUon  Is,  "WIU  Russian  foreign  aid 
keep  Castro  In  power?"  This  must  be  an  em- 
barrassing question  to  the  Soviets;  Cuba's  bill 
which  the  Soviets  have  to  pay  Is  currently 
running  at  $1.5  million  a  day.  Perhaps  $2 
billion  worth  of  ruble  aid  has  already  gone 
to  Cuba.  Recent  evidence  In  the  newspapers 
suggest  that  the  Soviets  are  very  unhappy 
at  this  contintilng  drain.  It  would  seem  that 
the  Soviets  face  the  choice  of  reducing  the 
drain  by  assuming  ever  more  directly  the 
functions  of  the  Cuban  Government  or  of 
gradually  backing  away.  Cuba,  after  all.  Is 
a  relatively  rich  country,  and  this  the  So- 
viets know.  Russian  foreign  aid  to  Cuba  Is 
almost  certain  to  be  a  temporary  business 
and  so  far  It  has  clearly  not  been  a  very 
successful  biulness. 

What  about  the  other  countries  to  which 
the  Russians  have  sent  foreign  aid  In  search 


of  windfall  profits?  The  list  Includes  India, 
Afghanistan,  Ceylon,  Nepal,  and  Burma  in 
south  Asia;  Syria.  Iraq,  and  Egypt  in  the 
Middle  East;  Mall.  Oxilnea,  Ethiopia,  Ghana, 
and  Somalia  In  Africa;  Ctunbodla  and  In- 
donesia In  the  Far  East;  and  Brazil  and  Ar- 
gentina In  Latin  America.  These  are  the 
countries  to  which  the  SovleU  have  given  or 
lent  each  $50  million  or  more  which  is 
hardly  a  large  siun  by  the  standards  of  U.S. 
aid,  or,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  by  World  Bank 
standards.  What  about  the  windfall  profits 
achieved? 

In  Iraq,  a  major  recipient  of  Soviet  aid. 
the  Communist-backed  Prime  Minister,  Kas- 
sem,  lacked  staying  power;  he  was  assas- 
sinated, and  the  Conununlst  Party  was  out- 
lawed under  the  succeeding  regime.  In  Egypt, 
despite  the  Aswan  Dam  and  considerable 
military  assistance,  the  Communist  Party  re- 
mains outlawed — and  the  Egyptian  Govern- 
ment last  year  decided  to  adhere  to  the  Gen- 
eral Agreements  on  Tariffs  and  Trade 
(GATT),  the  bulwark  of  the  West's  multi- 
lateral trading  system.  India,  despite  a  bil- 
lion dollars  In  Soviet  aid,  remains  the  world's 
largest  working  democracy  and  Is  clearly 
not  alined  with  the  Communists. 

If  the  Soviets  have  failed  to  show  much 
In  the  way  of  windfall  profits  out  of  their 
foreign  aid,  their  often  obviously  temporary 
and  troublemaklng  Interest  in  the  business 
has  been  brought  home  forcibly  to  many 
countries.  Burma  has  experienced  the  ill 
effects  of  having  its  rice  shipped  to  Russia 
and  resold  on  the  world  market;  Egj-pt  has 
had  the  same  experience  with  Its  cotton. 
Guinea,  until  recently  exclusively  dependent 
on  Soviet  bloc  aid,  has  learned  what  It  is  to 
wait  while  promised  Soviet  delivery  dates 
slip  by  and.  In  company  with  other  coun- 
tries, has  experienced  the  Illusion  of  the  So- 
viet terms  of  aid,  which  are  characteristically 
low  In  Interest  charges  and  high  In  the  price 
of  the  goods  shipped.  Also,  the  goods  have 
frequently  been  quite  Inferior,  and  there 
have  been  lots  of  difficulties  with  spare  parts. 

Our  own  foreign  aid  program  has  been 
similarly  unsuccessful  Insofar  as  It  has  been 
used  as  an  Instrument  for  bartering  against 
the  Communists  for  the  favor  of  the  govern- 
ments of  the  underdeveloped  countries  or  for 
short-term  political  advantage  In  those 
countries.  Foreign  aid  Just  is  not  suitable  as 
a  means  of  Inoculating  governments  against 
communism  or  bringing  about  instant  con- 
versions from  that  political  religion.  Yet 
despite  Mr.  Bell's  several  references  to  the 
long-term  problems  to  which  foreign  aid 
must  be  addressed,  we  still  hear  promises  of 
economic  and  political  windfall  profits  held 
out  as  argrmients  for  Increasing  or  maintain- 
ing the  level  of  foreign  aid.  And  recently 
these  argxmients  have  taken  a  new  twist;  we 
now  hear  urgent  pleas  to  stop  foreign  aid 
when  a  coup  d'etat  Is  staged  In  a  country 
we  have  been  helping,  and  a  less  tolerant 
ruler  replaces  a  more  tolerant  one,  and  I'm 
afraid  that  here  again  we  are  pursuing  un- 
reasonable political  expectations  In  the  name 
of  foreign  aid. 

Instead  of  trying  to  Identify  foreign  aid 
with  unrealistic  political  expectations,  we 
ought  to  have  been  identifying  It  with  high 
priority  development  projects — projects 
which  are  well  engineered,  well  planned 
financially  and  which  promise  to  produce 
things  these  countries  want  and  need  to  earn 
their  way  In  the  world.  Foreign  aid  In  these 
countries  ought  to  be  Identified  with  fiscal 
policies  which  offer  some  hope  that  local  sav- 
ings will  flow  Into  serious  developments  and 
not  flee  the  country  or  disappear  in  Inflation. 
Foreign  aid  ought  to  be  identified,  not  with 
prcMnlses  by  countries  of  what  they  may  do 
In  the  future,  but  with  the  first  tangible 
steps  toward  action  necessary  to  make  eco- 
nomic growth  a  reality.  Foreign  aid  ought 
to  be  IcJ/entlfled  with  tax  collection,  not  tax 
evasion;    It   ought   to   be   identified   with   a 


healthy  Investment  climate  for  foreign  capi- 
tal and  not  with  the  expropriation  of  foreign 
properties. 

Here  ag^ln  there  Is  a  growing  consensus, 
shared  by  the  Senate  committee  and  I  know 
by  Mr.  Bell  himself,  that  the  major  trouble 
with  our  foreign  aid  programs  In  the  past 
has  been  too  much  concern  over  quantity 
and  packaging,  and  too  little  concern  over 
the  quality  of  the  product  itself.  I  have  said 
that  a  lot  of  the  labels  we  liave  put  on  the 
foreign  aid  package  In  the  past  have  been 
seriously  misleading.  I  might  add  that  I 
think  there  lias  been  too  much  excitement 
over  the  quantities  Involved.  Foreign  aid  has 
always  been  a  stimulant  to  American  ex- 
ports; ,  It  Is  more  directly  now  a  stimulant 
than  ever  before.  The  Senate  committee 
estimated  that  only  10  percent  of  ciu-rent  for- 
eign aid  expenditures  represent  a  drain  on 
the  balance  of  i>ayments.  In  view  of  this  I 
cannot  get  very  excited  about  the  argument 
that  foreign  aid  U  a  serious  drain  on  our 
balance  of  payments. 

I  can  and  do  get  concerned  over  the  fact 
that  m  the  past  we  have  been  trying  to  spend 
more  foreign  aid  than  we  have  been  able  to 
administer  effectively.  We  have  been  most 
reluctant  to  demand  the  conditions  neces- 
sary to  make  aid  effective  In  terms  of  eco- 
nomic development.  We  have  settled  for 
promises  when  we  should  have  waited  for 
action  to  Jvistlfy  our  support.  We  have  not 
developed  that  standard  of  project  selection 
and  preparation  which  should  be  the  very 
hallmark  of  our  work.  In  general  we  have 
succeeded  In  Identifying  foreign  aid  with 
large  amounts  of  money,  but  not  with  large 
numbers  of  projects  and  programs  wlilch 
are  building  economic  strength  Into  the 
countries  we  are  trying  to  help.  Fortunately 
there  has  been  concern  In  AID  about  these 
shortcomings  as  recent  changes  Indicate. 

Congress  has  tried  in  some  cases  to  build 
into  the  foreign  aid  legislation  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  which  should  govern 
foreign  aid  if  it  Is  to  be  effective  In  terms 
of  economic  growth.  There  Is  for  example 
the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  which  would 
bar  aid  to  countries  which  expropriate  Amer- 
ican property  without  prompt  and  adequate 
compensation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
Is  a  new  amendment  to  the  Hlckenlooper 
amendment  which  Is  being  discussed  now. 
That  amendment  goes  even  further  than  the 
original  one  and  says  that  If  any  contracts 
or  concessions  are  canceled  by  a  foreign 
government,  that  no. aid  should  be  given  to 
the  country  that  canceled  these  contracts 
or  concessions  until  adequate  comf>ensatlon 
has  been  paid,  and  paid  In  convertible  cur- 
rency. I'd  like  to  say  I  am  highly  in  favor 
of  the  Hlckenlooper  amendment  anci  his  new 
one.  Congress  has  also  opposed  using  for- 
eign aid  to  support  Government-owned  In- 
dustries. I  certainly  favor  this  legislative 
limitation.  In  both  cases  the  climate  for 
private  Investment  is  at  stake.  Not  only 
should  we,  as  a  matter  of  course,  use  our 
aid  In  every  way  possible  to  Improve  the 
climate  for  our  own  and  other  foreign  pri- 
vate Investments;  we  should  also  avoid  en- 
couraging the  governments  of  these  new 
nations  to  expand  their  operations  Into  areas 
where  other  forms  of  finance  and  enterprise 
can  be  encouraged.  There  is  no  govern- 
ment now  receiving  foreign  aid  which  does 
not  have  more  now  on  Its  administrative 
plate  than  It  can  digest.  So,  to  condone 
with  or  aid  the  acquisition  of  foreign  Indus- 
trial properties  or  to  use  aid  to  foster  gov- 
ernment-owned Industries  cannot.  In  my 
opinion,  be  Justified  In  the  name  of  promot- 
ing economic  growth. 

But  most  of  the  conditions  which  should 
govern  foreign  aid  If  it  Is  to  be  effective 
cannot  be  legislated.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
attempts  to  do  so  would  only  compound 
further  the  already  very  difficult  administra- 
tive problem  which  the  AID  Administrator 
faces.     The  tests  of  success  In  any  foreign 
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aid  program  are  easy  to  state  in  generalities- 
Is  the  program  identified  with  high  priority 
projects  which  are  producing  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living?  Is  the  Agency  insUtlng  on 
reasonable  fiscal  policies  as  a  prior  condition 
for  its  help?  Does  the  program  encourage 
reforms  needed  for  economic  growth?  But 
there  Is  no  way  tliat  Congress,  through  legis- 
lation, can  Insure  that  any  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram will  pass  theae  tests.  In  spite  of  the 
fact  that  whole  libraries  of  books  have  been 
written  attempting  to  define  some  fiscal 
policies,  there  Is  In  practice  no  subsUtute 
for  careful  and  mature  personal  Judgment 
in  deciding  when  fiscal  conditions  are  ripe 
for  aid  and  when  they  are  not.  Nor  Is  there 
any  reliable  substitute  for  personal  Judgment 

when  it  oomes  to  choosing  among  projects 

when  It  comes  to  deciding  what  Is  of  high 
priority  and  what  Is  not.  Our  Congress  can- 
not legislate  reforms  for  other  nations-  they 
have  to  be  negoUated.  Bo,  on  aU  of  these 
counts  the  AID  Administrator's  lot  is  not 
an  easy  one.  He  must  adopt  standards, 
deliberately;  he  must  set  conditions,  con- 
sciously; and  he  must  do  these  things  with- 
out leaving  the  legltimaU  preserve  of  eco- 
nomic development  and  wandering  into  the 
pxirely  political  preserve. 

Since  the  line  between  these  two  preserves 
Is  often  very  unclear,  anybody  who  under- 
takes to  administer  foreign  aid  Is,  by  defini- 
tion,   living    dangerously.     I    have    always 
thought  that  an  international  organization 
co\ild   crfTer   certain    protecUons   which    are 
parUcularly  valuable  in  the  administration 
of  foreign  aid— provided,  that  is,  that  the 
international  organization  is  like  the  World 
Bank  or  the  Monetary  Ftmd,  Itself  governed 
by  financial   principles   and  not  simply  an 
organization  to  allow  a  lot  of  recipient  na- 
tions  to  divide   up   the  contributions  of  a 
few  donor  nations.    I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact  I  know,  it  is  somewhat  easier  for  an 
International    organization    to    ask  for,    to 
demand,  and  to  receive  the  assurances  and 
conditions  necessary  for  effective  aid  without 
being  accused  of  undue  Interference  In  the 
international  affairs  of  the  recipient  coim- 
trles  or  of  trying  to  get  some  political  ad- 
vantage.    I  was  therefor©  Interested  to  see 
the  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee  pick 
up  this  argument  and  lend  Its  own  endorse- 
ment in  iu  recent  report.    I  personally  be- 
lieve that  the  balance  between  bilateral  and 
multilateral  aid  should  be  redressed  In  favor 
of  multilateral  aid.     I  would  even  make  a 
guess  that  It  will  be  redressed  as  time  goes 
on.     And  as  it  become  more  evident  that 
foreign   aid   can   only   be   effective   if   it  is 
identified  with  projects  and  programs  that 
are    in    fact    producing    lasting    economic 
wealth. 

I  do  not  look  for  or  reoomxnend  any  radi- 
cal shift  away  from  bilateral  aid  In  favor  of 
mutlUateral  aid,  but  I  do  look  for  a  gradual 
shift.  I  don't  think  bilateral  aid  can  ever 
be  completriy  free  from  the  political  pres- 
sures of  the  moment:  to  some  extent  it  Is 
bound  to  be  wasted  in  efforts  to  put  out 
poUUcal  fires.  In  the  long  run,  I  think 
foreign  aid  will  come  to  be  accepted  most 
readily  where  It  Is  administered  by  organiza- 
tions, like  the  World  Bank  and  the  Monetary 
I^nd  organicatlons.  whose  primary  objectfre 
is  economic  development  and  not  to  gain 
some  p>olltlcal  or  commercial  benefits. 

But  the  problems  besetting  our  foreign  aid 
program  are  not  basically  InstltuUonal 
Whether  foreign  aid  is  administered  Interna- 
tionally, regionally,  or  bilaterally,  the  Im- 
portant thing  is  the  quality  of  the  prod- 
uct— the  conditions  asked  and  the  standards 
set. 

I'd  Uka  to  leave  you  with  these  three 
thoughts: 

Some  say  that  if  the  threat  of  communism 
were  to  disappear  tomorrow.  Congress  would 
Immediately  cut  off  all  foreign  aid.  I  think 
this  Is  a  cynical  argument.  We  doo't  need 
foreign  aid  because  the  Commtmlsts  make 


It  necessary.  We  malign  the  power  and  Im- 
pact of  our  own  heritage  when  we  couple 
foreign  aid  with  the  twists  and  turns  of 
Commimlst  poUcy.  We  give  foreign  aid  be- 
cause It  Is  both  imperative  and  unavoidable 
that  we  participate  in  the  development  of 
tlKwe  eountriee  which,  largely  because  of 
their  many-Bided  encounters  with  Western 
civilization,  are  desperately  seeking  some 
escape  from  their  poverty.  We  have  foreign 
aid  because  the  achievements  of  oux  way  of 
life  in  the  past  have  made  It  a  matter  of 
self-respect  In  other  nations  to  ameliorate 
their  mass  poverty.  The  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  the  threat  of  communism  In  no  way 
alters  this  fact.  If  we  are  to  remain  a  great 
nation  In  the  Western  tradition— If  we  are 
to  remain  true  not  Just  to  our  humanitarian 
tradition,  not  Just  to  our  eoonomlc  precepts 
which  are  built  on  the  fact  that  prosperity 
flourishes  only  when  the  maximum  number 
of  people  and  nations  share  In  lt>— If  we  are 
to  remain  true  to  our  own  heritage  and  If  we 
are  to  accept  the  responsibilities  history  has 
thrust  on  us,  then  we  wUl  conUnue  foreign 
aid. 

Second,  I  would  like  to  suggest  that  we  ap- 
proach Congress  In  this  direct  way.  and  stop 
pretending  that  foreign  aid  U  a  sure  cure  for 
the  poUtlcal  ills  that  plague  xu  at  the  mo- 
ment.   Foreign  aid  should  be  presented  to 
Congress  as  a  means  of  promoting  economic 
growth  and  nothing  else.     It  should  be  pre- 
sented in  toms  of  projects  designed  to  pro- 
duce real  wealth.     It  should  be  presented  in 
response    to  actions,    not   promisee,    on   the 
part  of  other  countries  which  are  seriously 
Interested   In   economic   growth.     It  should 
be  presented,  not  as  a  bribe  foe  other  na- 
tions to  reform,  but  as  an   Investment  in 
other    nations    where    reforms    are    already 
underway.    Do  this  and  I  suggest  the  po- 
litical benefits  will  come  as  natural  byprod- 
ucts.    Can  we  not  say  of  our  own  experience 
that  It  Is  by  concentrating  on  economic  de- 
velopment that  we  have  most  successfully 
ameliorated    our    own    political    problems' 
Should  we  not  say  of  foreign  aid  that  eco- 
nomic development  is  what  we  are  after  in 
the  realistic  hope  that  It  wlU  yield  poUUcal 
byproducts  consistent  with  our  own  security 
and  prosperity?     We've  tried  putting  the  po- 
litical   byproducts    first;    now    I    think    we 
should   try  putting  economic  development 
first. 

Finally,  I  agree  with  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  that  more  effort  and 
thought  should  be  given  to  ways  and  means 
of  Internationalizing  oxu*  aid  effort.  The 
challenge  of  development  In  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  affects  all  Western  nations  be- 
cause aU  Western  nations  have  contributed 
so  much  to  ttoe  kind  of  world  we  Ure  in 
today— a  world  divided  increasingly  by  the 
gap  in  wealth  between  those  who  have  prac- 
ticed economic  development  and  those  who 
are  only  Just  now  learning  how.  It  makes 
political  sense,  but  more  Important  It  makes 
economic  sense  to  pool  the  resources  and 
talents  of  the  Western  nations  in  organiza- 
tions which  have  no  other  purpose  than  pro- 
moting development.  This  is  the  best  way. 
I  submit,  to  gain  acceptance  for  the  condi- 
tions which  must  be  met  before  foreign  aid 
can  do  its  work. 

The  question,  then,  is  not:  "Should  we 
continue  foreign  aid?"  Of  course  we  should 
and  we  can  afford  every  penny  which  is  ad- 
ministered effecUvely.  The  question  is: 
"How  can  we  Improve  the  quality  of  the 
products?"  Foreign  aid  Is  one  business 
where  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  pro- 
duce a  quality  product.  And  if  we  insist 
on  this  I  predict  that  the  growing  (^position 
to  foreign  aid  by  Congress  and  others  will 
disappear  as  It  should. 
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on  Peart  Harbor.  I  remember  that  day 
of  Infamy  vividly— I  was  there  in  Hon- 
olulu only  a  few  miles  from  the  scene 
of  the  attack. 

Hawaii  was  our  bastion  in  the  Paclflc 
and  busy  with  preparations  for  the  poe- 
sibUlty  of  war.  Yet  when  the  attack 
came,  it  caught  us  by  surprise. 

Today,  while  we  pause  to  pay  tribute 
to  those  brave  men  who  died  that  day 
at  Pearl  Harbor,  we  here  In  the  Con- 
gress must  resolve  that  Americans  will 
never  die  through  our  failure  to  provide 
for  their  protection. 

The  memory  of  man  is  short  but  we 
must  never  forget  the  tragic  lesson  of 
Pearl  Harbor.  America  has  an  Army. 
Navy,  and  Air  Force  second  to  none,  but 
our  protection  for  our  civilian  popula- 
tion is  far  behind  such  countries  as 
Sweden.  Switzerland,  or  Finland. 

We  must  forge  a  program  of  protection 
for  both  the  military  and  the  civilian 
population  that  will  guarantee  a  fight- 
ing chance  for  survival  to  each  of  us, 
not  only  as  individuals  but  as  a  nation. 
This  means  a  strong  and  adequate 
civil  defense  program  for  the  NaUon,  as 
well  as  strong  military  forces. 

As  Members  of  the  Senate  of  these 
United  States,  we  must  dedicate  our- 
selves to  the  strengthening  of  ovu-  armed 
might  and  of  our  civilian  front,  even  as 
we  intensify  our  quest  for  peace. 

Through  strength  and  alertness,  we 
can  best  defend  our  peace  at  home  and 
abroad,  and  prevent  a  r^>etltion  of  the 
day  of  infamy  22  years  ago. 


PEARL  HARBOR  DAY 

Mr.  PONG.    Mr.  President,  tomorrow 
marics  the  22d  anniversary  of  the  attack 


THE  EVIDENCE  JUSTIPIES  A  FAIR 
TEST   FOR   KREBIOZEN    NOW 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  as 
Members  of  this  body  may  know,  I  have 
been  interested  for  some  years  in  ob- 
taining a  fair  Und  impartial  test  for  the 
chemical  preparation  known  as  Krebi- 
ozen.  developed  by  Dr.  Stevan  Durovic 
of  Chicago.  The  distinguished  physiolo- 
gist. Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy.  is  Its  chief  scien- 
tific sponsor,  and  believes  Krebiozen  to 
be  beneficial — and  I  emphasize  the  word 
"beneficial"— in  the  treatment  of  can- 
cer. 

Not  being  a  medical  man  or  a  physkrf- 
ogist.  I  have  always  made  it  clear  that 
I  have  never  claimed  that  Krebiozen  was 
a  cure  for  cancer.  I  have  merely  asked 
that  It  be  given  a  fair  test  along  with 
the  thousands  of  prepaiations  which, 
according  to  verbal  statements  made  to 
my  office  by  officials  of  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute,  are  now  tested  by  them 
each  year  on  animals  and  the  approxi- 
mately 100  which  are  annually  tested 
by  them  on  human  beings. 

WBT  I  HAVZ  ASKXD  KM  A  WUM.  TKST  OF 
KOSiaKEN 

I  was  led  to  make  this  request  for  sev- 
eral reasons. 

First.  The  first  was  the  high  quality 
of  Dr.  Ivy's  work  and  scientific  reputa- 
tion. I  have  known  of  this  man  for  over 
40  years  and  was  for  some  years  his  col- 
league at  the  University  of  Chicago.  He 
was  the  favorite  student  of  the  great 
physiologist  A.  J.  Carlson,  and  went  on 
to  a  distinguished  record  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago,  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, and  the  University  of  Illinois. 
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At  the  University  of  Illinois  he  was  vice 
president  charged  with  the  general  su- 
pervision of  the  medical  faculties,  hos- 
pitals, and  medical  research  laboratories. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  biographical  statement  of  Dr. 
Ivy.  taken  from  "Who's  Who  in  America" 
for  1962-63.  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Rscoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  biogra- 
phy was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RtcoRD,  as  follows : 
BiocitAPHT    OF    Andrew    Conwat    Ivt    Pkom 


Deceinher  6 


Who's     Who     in     Amkxica.     Volume    32 
(19«3-«3J 

Ivy,     Andrew     Conway.     phyBiologUt;     b. 
Farmlngton,    Mo.,    Feb.    26.    1893;    b.    Henry 
McPheraon    and    Cynthia    (Smith)    I.;    A.B.. 
B.Pd.,   State    Normal   Sch..   Cape   Girardeau. 
Mo..      1913;      B.S..     U.     of     Chicago.      1916. 
US..    1917.   Ph.   D..    1918;    MD.,   Ruah    Med. 
Coll..    1933;    D.    8c.    (honorary)    Dnlveralty 
of  Nebraska.  1947.  Orlnnell  (la.)   Ooll..  1947. 
Boston   University.    1948;    LL.D.    (honorary). 
Loyola  University,  1950;  married  Emma  Koh- 
man.    December    24.    1919;    children— John 
Henry.    William    Harvey.    Andrew    Conway. 
Horace    Kobman.    Robert    Emerson.      Instr. 
In    physiology,    U.    of    Chicago,    1917.    asso. 
prof..     1919-1925;     intern     Mercy    and    Au- 
gustana   Hoepe..   Chicago.    1921-22;    head   of 
dlv.   physiology   and    pharmacology.   North- 
western   U.    Med.    Sch..    192ft-46;    vice    prea. 
charge    Chicago    Professional    Colls..    U.    of 
ni.,    1946-53;    distinguished    prof,    physlol., 
head     dept.    clinical    science,     1948 — ;     sci- 
entific   dlr.    Naval    Medical    Research    Inst . 
1942-43;  cons.  U.S.  Army  Q.M.,  1943-44;  mem. 
Nat.  Adv.     Cancer    Council.     1944-51;     exec, 
director.   1947-81.  dep.  dlr.  Chicago  Medical 
Civil     Defense     since     1950.       Commander, 
Aviation  Med.  N.R.  Corps..  1941;   consultant 
Sec.  War  on  War  Crimes.  1946-47.    Served  as 
2d    It..    Mlsaourl    NaUonal    Guard.    1912-13- 
student  officer.  M.O.T.C..  AUS.  1917-18.    Mem", 
bd.    mgrs.    Young    Men's    Christian    Assn.. 
1955 — .    Fellow  American  College  Physicians 
Oorgas  Medical  Society  (hon);  mem   A.M.A. 
(chmn.     sect,      physiology     and     pathology 
1931).  ni.  and  Chicago  med.  socs..  Soc    In- 
ternal  Medicine   (pres.    1941-42),  Am    Assn 
U.    Profs,    (council    1929-31).    Am.    Gastro- 
Enterol.  Assn.  (pres.  1940-41;  mem.  editorial 
bd).  Harvey  Soc.    (hon).  Am.  Physlol.  So- 
ciety (sec.  1935-39;  pres.  1939-41;  mem.  edi- 
torial bd),  Soc.  ExpU.  Biology   (mem.  edi- 
torial bd).  Des  Moines  Acad.  Med.   (hon) 
Chicago  Inst.  Med.    (pres.   1943),  Am.  Inst' 
Nutrition.    111.   Acad.    Science.    Assn.    Study 
Internal  Secretions.  Commn.  Chronic  Illness 
(mem.  exec.  comm).  Alpha   Omega  Alpha 
Slgnia    XI.    Alpha    Kappa    Kappa,    AJi.A.S. 
Methodist;  Mason;  author:  Peptic  Ulcer-  Ob- 
servations on  Kreblozen  In  Management  of 
Cancer  Patients,  1956,  1500  scientific  articles. 
Mng.  editor  Gastroenterology  1942-52      Ad- 
dress: 1836  West  Polk  St..  Chicago. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Wisconsin,  whose 
father  was  one  of  the  most  eminent 
physicians  in  the  State  of  Illinois 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  As  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  has  said.  Dr.  Ivy.  the  chief 
scientific  sponsor  of  Kreblozen,  is  a  man 
of  extraordinary  qualifications. 

I  emphasize  that  the  biography  which 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  has  just  placed 
in  the  Record  is  most  impressive. 

Is  it  not  true  that  Dr.  Ivy  has  three 
degrees  from  the  University  of  Chicago- 
namely,  a  B.S..  an  M.S..  and  a  Ph.  D.  iii 
physiology;  and  that  he  also  has  an 
^JfJ^o^  the  Rush  Medical  College 
which  as  I  understand,  is  the  medical 
school  of  the  University  of  Chicago' 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  at  that  time: 
it  is  not  now. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  has  also  earned 
an  honorary  degree  from  the  University 
of  Nebraska;  as  well  as  a  degree  from 
Grinnell  College,  in  Iowa;  a  degree  from 
Boston  University;  and  an  honorary  de- 
gree from  Loyola  University.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  This  man  not  only 
has  a  superb  education,  which  would 
qualify  him  as  well  as  any  man  possibly 
could  be  qualified  to  evaluate  a  chemical 
or  a  drug,  but  he  has  been  an  instruc- 
tor for  most  of  his  life.  Is  that  correct? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  National  Advisory 
Cancer  Council  from  1944  to  1951,  and 
was  the  executive  director  of  it  from 
1947  to  1951. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Yes.  I  think  the 
biography  is  so  impressive  that,  rather 
than  merely  put  it  in  the  Record,  we 
should  discuss  it. 

He  was  an  instructor  in  physiology  at 
the  University  of  Chicago  in  1917.  and 
associate  professor  from  1919  to  1925 
He  was  the  head  of  the  Division  of  Phys- 
iology and  Pharmacology  at  Northwest- 
em  University  Medical  School  from  1926 
to  1946.  He  was  vice  president  in  charge 
of  Chicago  Professional  Colleges.  Uni- 
versity of  niinois,  from  1946  to  1953 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  was  a  distin- 
guished professor  of  physiology,  and 
head  of  the  department  of  chnical 
science,  from  1946  for  a  period  of  years. 
He  was  the  scientific  director  of  the 
Naval  Medical  Research  Institute  in  1942 
and  1943. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  was  consultant 
to  the  U.S.  Army  Quartermaster  in  1943 
and  1944.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Advisory  Cancer  Council  from  1944 
to  1951.  He  was  the  executive  director 
of  it  from  1947  to  1951.  or  the  latter  3 
years  of  that  time.    Is  that  correct' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  latter  4  years- 
from  1947  to  1951. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  His  standing  in  the 
medical  profession  is  indicated  by  the 
fact  that  he  was  a  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can College  of  Physicians;  a  member  of 
the  American  Medical  Association;  and 
chairman  of  the  section  on  physiology 
and  pathology  of  the  AMA. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  he  is  an  expert 
and  has  been  recognized  by  the  AMA  as 
an  expert  in  this  particular  field. 

He  was  also  president  of  the  Society  of 
Internal  Medicine  from  1941  to  1942 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  And  he  was  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Gastro-Enterologi- 
cal  Association  in  1940  and  1941. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  still 
correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  He  was  also  presi- 
dent of  the  Chicago  Institute  of  Medi- 
cine in  1943. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Of  the  Society  of  In- 
ternal Medicine. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beg  the  Senator's 
pardon.  I  was  reading  beyond  that  point 
in  his  biography. 


Here  is  a  man  who  has  written  1,500 
scientific  articles,  and  is  managing  editor 
of  "Gastroenterology."  which  is  consid- 
ered the  official  publication  in  this  field 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  He  was  editor  from' 
1942  to  1952. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  That  is  correctr-io 
years. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  When  Dr.  Ivy  gave 
his  endorsement  to  Kreblozen,  the  Amer- 
ican Medical  Association  and  various 
pundits  In  the  medical  profession  took 
It  on  themselves  to  subject  him  to  disci- 
plinary action. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  possible  to 
conceive  of  the  biography  of  a  man  who 
would  possibly  qualify  better,  on  the  basis 
of  education,  experience,  and  recognition 
by  the  profession,  than  Dr.  Ivy  In  evalu- 
ating a  drug,  particularly  for  the  cure 
of  cancer? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  know  of  no  better 
qualified  man  in  the  country 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Is  it  not  true  that 
what  the  Senator  from  Illinois  is  asking 
is  not  that  Kreblozen  be  approved,  but 
that  It  simply  be  given  a  test? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  all  I  am  ask- 
ing. That  is  all  my  associates  are  ask- 
ing. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  What  the  Senator 
from  Illmois  is  asking  is  that  t^  most 
eminent  professor  and  doctor  be  given 
an  opportunity  to  prove  what  he  says' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes.  ' 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  must  confess  my 
Ignorance  of  this  subject,  but  I  have  re- 
ceived a  few  letters  from  my  own  State 
in  which  it  was  stated  that  husbands' 
wives,  or  children  had  been  saved  by  this 
drug  or  preparaUon,  and  that  they  hoped 
It  would  not  be  done  away  with;  but  I 
was  of  the  opinion  that  I  had  read  in  the 
press  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion had  made  an  exhaustive  inquiry 
into  it  and  issued  a  statement,  some- 
time since,  that  it  had  no  medical  value 
whatever. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  FDA  issued  a 
s^tement  that  Kiebiozen  was  Identical 
With  the  substance  creatine,  but  no 
clinical  test  or  exhausUve  inquiry  was 
made.  I  am  presenting  to  the  Senate 
today  the  report  of  a  committee  of 
qualified  experts  whose  study  has  shown 
not  only  that  there  was  no  exhaustive 
inquiry,  but  that  the  reports  of  the  FDA 
and  the  NCI  were  based  on  unfair  in- 
accurate, and  prejudiced  statements 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Is  the  Senator  pro- 
posing that  another  study  or  inquiry  be 
conducted?  ' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes;  a  fair  and  im-  ' 
partial  clinical  study.  I  should  like  to 
present  to  the  Senate  and  to  the  country 
the  reasons  why  I  believe  the  statements 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  indeed  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute were  ill  founded;  and  why  the 
product  should  be  judged  only  on  the 
weight  of  the  evidence  of  scientific  opin- 
ion, as  well  as  the  opinion  of  the  intel- 
ligent lay  public. 

Mr.     RUSSELL.     Mr.     President,     of 
course  I  know  almost  nothing  about  it. 
and  I  have  very  little  Information  In 
this  field.     But  I  was  rather  surprised 
in  the  light  of  the  letters  I  have  received 
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from  Intelligent  people,  who  thought 
that  they  had  been  as»lsted  by  this  prep- 
aration, to  read  in  the  newspaper  that 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  had 
declared  It  to  be  altogether  worthless. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  was  surprised  and 
shocked,  and  It  forced  me.  as  I  shall 
show,  to  ask  that  there  be  an  Independ- 
ent inquiry  and  a  report  made  to  me. 
I  shall  present  that  report  in  a  few 
minutes. 

Second.  A  second  reason  which  led  me 
to  ask  for  a  fair  test  was  that  I  had  per- 
sonally Interviewed  many  cancer  patients 
who  have  been  treated  with  Kreblozen. 
The  number  of  these  people  whom  I  have 
seen  runs  up  into  the  scores  and  may 
total  as  many  as  a  hundred.    Many  of 
these  patients  have  told  me  that  Uiey 
were  on  the  point  of  death  from  cancer 
untU  Kreblozen  treatments  arrested  their 
decline.   In  some  cases.  I  have  been  given 
the  clinical  records  of  these  people.    All 
of  these  patients  have  testified  that  upon 
taking  Kreblozen  they  had  greatly  im- 
proved.   They  gave  external  evidence  of 
being  In  good  physical  condition.     In 
some   cases,   this   treatment   had    been 
given  over  a  considerable  period  of  time. 
Perhaps  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  give 
one  of  many  iUustrations  that  have  come 
to  me.    I  attended  a  dinner  in  Chicago 
some  years  ago  In  honor  of  Dr  Ivy     At 
that  dinner  Dr.  Ivy  read  the  clinical'  rec- 
ord of  a  young  man.  who  was  in  attend- 
ance at  the  dinner.    When  he  had  first 
come  to  be  treated  by  Dr.  Ivy,  he  was 
what  is  known  as  a  vegetable;  that  is, 
he  was  not  able  to  eat.  he  was  not  able 
to  move,  he  was  not  able  to  talk,  and  he 
was  given  up  for  dead. 

After  reading  the  clinical  record  to  the 
guests  at  the  dinner.  Dr.  Ivy  asked  this 
young  man  to  come  forward  and  testify 
He  did  so.  In  a  very  straightforward  fash- 
Ion,  obviously  mentally  alert  and  in  good 
physical  condiUon. 

During  the  dinner  I  noticed  that  this 
young  man  was  looking  at  me  with  very 
interested  eyes.  At  the  end  of  the  din- 
ner he  came  to  me  and  said,  "Senator 
do  you  think  that  Slgnor  Fanfani  will  be 
able  to  organize  a  Catholic -labor  coali- 
tion In  Italy  and  put  through  land  re- 
form?" 

I  s^d,  "Young  man.  I  think  your  good 
health  has  been  restored." 

That  is  a  spectacular  case,  but  there 
have  been  other  cases  in  which  Kreblozen 
apparently  has  brought  about  similarly 
beneficial  results. 

I  have  also  interviewed  several  doctors 
who  have  treated  patients  with  Kreblo- 
zen and  who  stated  that  the  results  were 
markedly  beneficial. 

TTiird.  A  third  reason  I  was  lead  to 
ask  for  a  fair  test  was  that  the  statis- 
tical record  submitted  by  Dr  Ivy  on  the 
first  4,000  cases  treated  with  Kreblozen 
and  which  I  inserted  In  the  Congrks- 
sioifAL  Record,  volume  108.  part  11  page 
14287.  seemed  to  Indicate  that  In  a' large 
percentage  of  cases  maricedly  beneficial 
results  had  been  obtained  in  first,  the  re- 
duction of  pain  and  the  necessity  for 
narcotics:  second,  the  arresting  of  can- 
cer and  the  reduction  in  the  size  of  the 
cancer  tumors,  this  being  particularly 
true  In  the  cases  of  breast  cancer  in 
women,  and  third,  the  improvement  in 
the  general  condition  of  the  patients 
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I  certainly  did  not  regard  all  these 
factors  as  proving  Krebioaen  to  be  a  cure 
for  cancer  and  I  believe  neither  did  Dr 
Ivy,  but  I  did  believe  that  they  justified 
a  fair  and  honest  test. 


••^    1»»X)BT8    TO    OBTAIN    80CH   A    TSST 

I  therefore  privately  urged  that  there 
be  such  a  test,  by  letter  and  by  confer- 
ences with  leading  officials  of  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health,  and  the  Depsu-tment 
of    Health,    Education,    and    Welfare 
Specifically,     I     conferred     with     Drs. 
Heller     and     Endicott— the     successive 
heads  of  the  Cancer  Institute — Dr.  Shan- 
non, the  head  of  the  National  Institutes, 
and  Mr.  Boisfeuillet  Jones,  who,  though! 
I  am  informed,  not  a  doctor,  is  neverthe- 
less the  chief  medical  adviser  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare.   In  the  early  days  of  these  negotia- 
tions, I  thought  there  were  prospects  for 
such  a  test  being  conducted,  particularly 
while  I  was  dealing  only  with  Dr.  Heller. 
Later,  however,  the  attitude  of  the  Gov- 
ernment officials  hardened  and  I  became 
convinced  that  they  would  never  volun- 
tarily agree  to  such  a  test  I  also  became 
exposed  to  the  opposition  of  many  mem- 
bers of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion, who  were  influenced  by  the  written 
and  spoken  propaganda  emanating  from 
the  leaders  and  officials  of  that  organiza- 
tion.   I  knew  that  the  course  I  was  fol- 
lowing was  unpopular  and  that  I  was 
ranging  powerful  forces  against  me.  but 
I  also  knew  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men  and  women,  and  yes.  children. 
who  die  each  year  after  great  agony  from' 
cancer  and  of  the  millions  who  will  suffer 
such  a  fate  in  the  future  unless  a  cure 
or    beneficial    treatment   is    discovered. 
Knowing  of  the  way  the  medical  profes- 
sion has  often  historically  persecuted  its 
pioneers  and   pathbreakers.  I  resolved 
to  push  on  and  to  continue  to  ask  for 
an  honest  test.    I  found  that  the  cancer 
Institutes  are  spending   approximately 
$44  million  a  year  on  cancer  research 
and  according  to  a   verbal  statement 
made     to    my     administrative     assist- 
ant, Howard  Shuman.  they  are  testing  as 
anticancer     agents— approximately     25 
thousand  chemical  preparations  a  year 
on  animals  and  at  least  a  hundred  a  year 
on  humans. 

It  seemed  to  me  that  no  harm,  and 
possibly  some  good,  would  be  done  if 
Kreblozen  were  added  to  the  list,  par- 
ticularly when  the  costs  would  probably 
not  exceed  $250,000  at  the  outside. 
Therefore  on  July  18  of  this  year,  In  as- 
sociation with  Senators  Kefauver.  Bayh, 
Case,  Engle,  Holland.  Javits.  Keating] 
PeU,  Proxniire.  Scott.  Smathers.  Syming- 
ton. Williams  of  New  Jersey,  Williams  of 
Delaware,  and  Yarborough.  I  Introduced 
a  resolution — Senate  Joint  Resolution 
101— directing  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute to  "undertake  immediately  a  fair, 
impartial,  and  controlled  test." 

THB  ATTACK  OH  KSEBIOEEN  FMOM  TH«  FOOD  AND 
DRDO  ADMINISTRATION  AND  THE  NATIONAL 
CANCEB  ntBilimE 
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ber  25  and  26,  under  the  auspices  of  the 
American  Medical  Association  In  which 
Kreblozen  was  branded  as  a  "hoax"  and 
as  being  an  illustration  of  "quackery  " 

The  press  release  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  is  appended  to  the 
report  of   the   Robinson  committee   in 
exhibit   14  which  I  shall  ask  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.    In  the  process.  Doctors 
ivy  and  Durovic  were  threatened  with 
criminal  prosecution  by  the  FDA,    The 
action  of  the  FDA  was  based  on  the  al- 
leged identity  of  Kreblozen  with  the  sub- 
stance creatine,  which  idenUty,  It  was 
stated,    had    been    discovered    through 
comparison  of  the  spectrographlc  analy- 
ses of  the  two  substances  by  a  2a-year- 
old  summer  volunteer  in  their  offices. 
The  report  of  the  National  Cancer  In&U- 
tute   Issued  on  October  16.  1963,  whkh 
denied  a  test,  was  allegedly  based  upon 
an  analysis  of  records  of  504  typical  cases 
submitted  to  them  by  Dr.  Ivy    The  press 
release  issued  by  the  NCI  also  is  append- 
ed to  the  Robinson  report  In  exhibit  14 
Mr.  President.  I  have  copies  of  these 
case  records  in  my  office  up  to  date  as  to 
the  time  when  another  set  of  copies  went 
into  the  hands  of  the  NCI.  and  they  have 
therefore  been  available  to  me  and  my 
associates  for  examination.     The  Can- 
cer Institute  conducted  extensive  field 
investigations  to  enlarge  the  records  of 
these  cases,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to 
have  these  additional  data  examined 
nor  will  the  Cancer  Institute  permit  any- 
one else  to  look  at  them.    Despite  my 
request  that  in  order  that  he  might  an- 
swer any  questions  they  might  have,  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  refused  to  permit  Dr.  Ivy  to  ap- 
pear before  their  anonymous  board  of  24 
experts"  who  were  called  upon  to  ap- 
praise the  cases.   This  committee  in  turn 
was  shielded  from  public  scrutiny. 

Mr.  President,  only  following  the  de- 
nunciation of  Krebioren  by  PDA  and  the 
NCI  was  a  list  of  the  names  of  these  24 
men  made  public.  This  list  is  a  part  of 
the  HEW  press  release  of  October  16 
which  is  appended  to  the  Robinson 
committee  report  as  exhibit  14.  We 
are  analyzing  the  records.  They  seem 
to  show  that  these  genOemen  received  a 
total  of  well  over  $700,000  In  1  year  In 
grants  from  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute, and  over  a  2-year  period  the  figure 
is  much  larger  than  that. 

When  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion and  the  Cancer  Institute  published 
their  denunciation  of  Kreblozen,  I  was 
I  admit,  somewhat  shaken.  Could  it  be 
that  Kreblozen  was  a  hoax,  after  aU 
and  completely  unworthy  of  a  test  as 
was  being  charged? 

MT   ITTORTS  TO   OCT  AN  INDePENDENT  APmAISAI. 
or  THE  OONCXtTSIONS  OT  THE   rOA    AND    NCI 


The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  re- 
plied with  an  extraordinary  series  of 
moves.  The  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion issued  a  press  release  on  September 
7  and  later  held  a  joint  conference  Octo- 


But  I  recalled  the  persecution  by  the 
medical  pundits  of  many  of  the  great 
medical  scientists:  Harvey,  the  man  who 
discovered  the  circulation  of  blood;  Jen- 
ner.  who  discovered  the  vaccination  for 
smallpox ;  Holmes  and  Semmelwels.  who 
found  that  the  cause  of  the  deaths  of 
mothers  and  their  children  In  child- 
birth was  due  to  the  dirty  hands  of  the 
doctors  in  attendance;  Pasteur,  who  dis- 
covered iNtcteria  and  the  bacterial  the- 
ory of  disease;  Lister,  who  discovered  the 
principal  of  antisepsis  in  surgery;  Keen, 
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a  student  of  Lister  and  later  a  great  sur- 
geon of  Philadelphia;  Ehrllch.  the  discov- 
erer of  606;  and  more  recently  Sir  Alex- 
ander Fleming,  who  discovered  penicillin, 
but  said  that  penicillin  was  neglected  by 
the  medical  profession  for  about  12  years 
and  called  "quackery."  and  that  thus 
tena  of  thousands  of  lives  were  lost  dur- 
ing the  intervening  period  by  the  atti- 
tude of  official  medicine.    Remembering, 
I  say,  the  way  all  those  men  had  been 
persecuted  by  the  official  leaders  of  the 
medical  profession  of  their  times;  and 
knowing  at  firsthand  of  the  record  of  the 
heads  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration in  connection  with  high  protein 
fish  concentrate,  about  which  I  spoke 
several  days  ago  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  in  coimection  with  wheat  germ 
bread,  and  thalidomide,  as  well  as  the 
heinous  conflicts  of  interest  which  have 
been  recently  revealed  about  one  or  more 
of  Its  high  officials.  I  felt  It  was  my  duty 
to  see  If  I  could  not  get  an  independent 
appraisal  of  the  two  sets  of  conclusions 
issued  by  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  by  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stltirte. 

But  how  could  this  be  conducted?  I 
was  not  competent  to  do  it  myself,  and 
most  doctors  were  either  frightened  by 
the  pressures  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  or  fearful  that,  if  they  ques- 
tioned the  Cancer  Institute  or  the  De- 
partment of  HEW.  their  research  grants 
would  be  cut  off  in  reprisal. 

But  fortunately  I  was  able  to  find  a 
brave,   honest,   and  competent   doctor. 
Dr.  Miles  H.  Robinson,  of  10120  Chapel 
Road,  Potomac,  Md.    Dr.  Robinson  is  a 
member  of  a  distinguished  Pennsylvania 
family  with  whose  members  I  have  been 
acquainted  for  a  third  of  a  centiuy.    His 
parents  achieved  genuine  eminence  in 
the  fields  of  finance,  economics,  social 
service,  and  religious  betterment.     Dr. 
Robinson  is  a  man  of  the  same  breed.   He 
graduated   from   Swarthmore   and    the 
University     of     Pennsylvania     Medical 
School,  and  was  later  on  the  medical 
faculties  of  Vanderbilt  University  and  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  subse- 
quently in  private  practice.   Fortunately, 
he  has  an  independent  income  so  that 
he  could  afford  to  take  the  time  to  act  at 
my  suggestion  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee which  I  asked  him  to  organize  to 
prepare  a  report  appraising  the  agencies' 
conclusions.    Dr.  Robinson  has  worked 
for  virtually  3  months  on  this  matter, 
voluntarily,  without  pay  or  reward. 

THK     QUALIFICATIONS     OF     DBS.     ROBINSON     AND 
ANDEBSON     AND     MKSSBS.     CLABK     AND     SHUMAN 

I  also  asked  my  Administrative  Assist- 
ant. Howard  E.  Shuman.  to  work  with 
Dr.  Robinson  as  an  editor  or.  as  the 
French  say.  "redacteur"  of  his  report. 
Mr.  Shuman  is  a  graduate  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  and  of  Oxford  Uni- 
versity, where  he  was  president  of  the 
Oxford  Union,  the  highest  distinction 
which  a  student  can  win.  He  came  to  me 
in  1955  from  the  University  of  Illinois, 
where  he  was  an  Instructor  in  economics. 

Let  me  say  a  further  word  about  Dr. 
Robinson.  I  instructed  him  to  search 
for  the  truth  and  to  state  his  results 
regardless  of  whether  or  not  these  helped 
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or  Injured  Drs.  Ivy  and  Durvoc.  He 
did  not  need  any  such  injunction,  but  he 
abundantly  fulfilled  it.  We  owe  him  an 
inestimable  debt. 

We  speedUy  found  that  two  distin- 
guished Illinois  scientists.  Dr.  Scott 
Anderson,  a  physicist,  and  Mr.  H.  S 
Clark,  a  chemist,  both  of  Urbana-Cham- 
paign,  had  been  conducting  independent 
tests  of  Krebiozen  over  a  period  of  yeais 
and  had  direct  evidence  to  refute  the 
contention  of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration that  Krebiozen  is  identical  with 
creatine.  They  came  to  Washington 
at  their  own  expense  to  report  to  us 
on  their  studies,  and  their  material 
furnishes  the  basis  for  part  I  of  the 
report  and  for  several  of  the  exhibits 
which  they  prepared.  These  men  are 
also  of  the  highest  competence  and 
character. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  statement  of  the  qualifica- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  committee 
be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment of  qualifications  was  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 


local  AMA  doctors  who  owned  and  operated 
their  own  commercial  health  Inaurance  cor- 
poratlons. 

MB.  HOWABD  Z.  SHUMAN.  SBCBTTABT  AND  COrrOB 

Administrative  aasUtant  to  Senator  Paul 
H.  Douglas  since  1961;  formerly  legislative 
assistant.  1955-60. 

B-A.,  M.A.,  University  of  Illinois.  1946   1948 
B3.A..  University  of  Michigan,  1949. 
B.  Lltt..  Oxford  University,  England,  1961 
On  economics  faculty.  University  of  1111- 
nols.  1953-54. 

Rotary  Foundation  Fellow,  Oxford.  Eng- 
land, 1949-60.  * 


Qualifications  of  CoMicrrrzz:  Pbepabing 

Report 

or.  scott  andkbson 

Ph.  D.  m  physics.  University  of  Illinois. 

Fellow.  American  Physical  Society. 

Member.  American  Chemical  Society, 
American  Optical  Society,  and  American  As- 
sociation of  Physics. 

Formerly  taught  at  Carleton  College  and 
at  Carnegie  Tech. 

Formerly  acting  bead  of  Physics  Depart- 
ment, lUlnols  Wesleyan  University. 

Member  of  bo«u^,  nunols  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity. 

Owner  of  the  Anderson  Physical  Labora- 
tory In  Urbana-Champalgn.  111. 

MR.    HOWABD    S.    CLABK 

B.A.,  Ohio  State  University. 

Member.  American  Chemical  Society, 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement 
of  Science,  and  Illinois  and  New  York  Acad- 
emies of  Science. 

Helped  establish  course  In  mlcroanalytical 
chemistry,  Ohio  State  University. 

Mlcroanalytical  chemist  4  years  with 
Merck  &  Co.  Research  Laboratory,  Rahway, 

N  .J . 

Chemist  10  years  with  geochemlca!  section, 
Illinois  Geological  Survey. 

Owner  and  director  of  Clark  Mlcroanalyti- 
cal Laboratory,  Urbana,  111.,  16  years. 

DB.    MILES    H.    BOBINSON,    MJ).,    CHAIRMAN 

B.A.,  Swarthmore  College. 

M.D.,  University  of  Pennsylvania  Medical 
School.  1938. 

Instructor  In  physiology,  Vanderbilt  Medl- 
cal  School,  1942-45. 

Instructor  In  pharmacology  at  University 
of  Pennsylvania  Medical  School,  1946-^6. 

Original  research  In  these  fields  published 
In  leading  basic  science  medical  Journals, 
American  Journal  of  Physiology,  Journal  of 
Pharmacology  &  Experimental  Therapeutics, 
etc. 

Member  of  Maryland  State  Medical  Society 
and  Montgomery  County  Medical  Society. 

Member,  medical  staff  of  Washington  Sanl- 
tarliun  and  Hospital. 

Practices  Internal  medicine  in  Potomac, 
Md. 

Fought  Teamsters  and  AMA  In  Washington 
State  where  they  had  a  private  agreement 
to  block  any  labor  controlled  health  insur- 
ance plan  and  to  preserve  high  prices   of 


Mr.  DOUGLAS.  One  of  the  finest 
things  in  the  record  of  Dr.  Robinson  Is 
that  when  he  was  practicing  medicine 
out  west,  he  fought  the  Teamsters  Union 
and  the  American  Medical  Association  in 
the  State  of  Washington,  where  the  AMA 
and  the  Teamsters  Union  tried  to  pre- 
serve the  high  prices  and  the  high  fees 
of  the  local  AMA  doctors  who  owned  and 
operated  their  own  commercial  health 
Insurance  corporations. 

Mr.  Shuman,  whose  qualifications  have 
been  given,  is  a  highly  honorable  and 
competent  man. 

Mr.  ERVIN.    Mr.  Presdent,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     Before  the  Senator  goes 
to  his  next  point,  will  he  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.     I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.     What  was  the  effect  of 
the  action  of  the  Federal  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  with  respect  to  the  ability 
of  cancer  patients  who  had  been  taking 
this  cure  to  secure  the  drug  following 
its  disapproval  by  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  It  was  made  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  receive  it. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Like  the  Senator  from 
Illinois,  I  am  not  a  doctor.  Personally,  I 
do  not  feel  competent  to  express  an  opin- 
ion as  to  the  usefulness  of  the  drug  Kre- 
biozen in  the  treatment  of  cancer.  How- 
ever, I  am  impressed  by  the  number  of 
letters  I  have  received  from  persons  who 
were  suffering  from  cancer,  who  had 
been  taking  the  drug,  and  who  have  great 
faith  in  it.  Is  that  the  experience  of  the 
Senator  from  Illinois? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Very  much  so. 
There  are  only  two  places  where  the 
drug  can  now  be  distributed:  In  the 
State  of  Illinois,  where  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  trying  to  have  it 
barred,  unsuccessfully  as  yet;  and  in 
Canada,  where  Krebiozen  is  permitted 
to  be  sold. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Inespective  of  the  ques- 
tion of  the  usefulness  of  the  drug  as  a 
therapeutic  agent.  It  seems  to  me  that 
those  who  have  been  taking  the  drug 
and  are  convinced  that  it  has  been  of 
benefit  to  them  ought  to  be  permitted  to 
continue  to  receive  it.  Does  not  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  think  so,  irrespec- 
tive of  the  other  question  Involved? 

Mr.  EKDUGLAS.  I  have  a  large  degree 
of  agreement,  I  do  not  go  the  full  way 
and  I  do  not  say  that  patients  have  the 
right  to  take  whatever  they  want  to  take. 
Everyone  admits  that  Krebiozen  Is  non- 
toxic; that  no  harm  results  from  taking 
it.    The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
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claims  It  is  worthless,  and  that,  there- 
fore, if  taken,  it  would  stand  In  the  way 
of  more  worthy  and  more  efficacious 
preparations  and  methods. 

What  I  do  say  is  that  the  evidence 
shows  that  there  should  be,  immediately, 
a  full  and  fair  test. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  seems  to  me  that  peo- 
ple who  suffer  from  the  scourges  of  this 
disease  ought  to  be  permitted  to  continue 
to  obtain  the  drug,  irrespective  of  Its 
therapeutic  quality.  If  it  gives  them 
mental  and  physical  ease. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  can  make  a  strong  case 
for  that  position.  I  do  not  go  that  far. 
I  am  not  a  member  of  the  League  for 
Medical  Freedom,  although  I  have  great 

respect  for  its  sponsors.    But  I  do  say 

as  I  hope  to  develop  in  a  moment^-that 
no  harm  Is  done  by  taking  this  prepara- 
tion, which  all  agree  is  nontoxic.  We 
believe  there  is  strong  evidence  that  it 
may  be  beneficial;  and  we  strongly  dis- 
approve of  the  methods  used  and  the 
conclusions  issued  by  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  and  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Madam  President  (Mrs. 
Neuberger  in  the  chair),  I  understand 
that  all  that  the  Senator  from  niinois  is 
asking  is  that  a  fair  test  be  made  of  this 
drug,  for  the  puipose  of  ascertaining 
whether  it  has  therapeutic  properties 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  submit  his 
Ideas  in  regard  to  what  a  fair  test 
would  be. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  not  an  expert 
on  this  point;  but  certainly  a  fair  test 
should  include  a  test  on  human  beings 
who  are  wilUng  to  subject  themselves  to 
the  test.  The  test  should  not  be  forced 
on  anyone  against  his  will;  but  if  some- 
one Is  willing  to  have  the  test  made  on 
him,  I  think  that  should  be  permitted,  so 
that  there  can  be  a  determination  as  to 
the  efficacy  or  lack  of  efficacy  of  Kre- 
biozen in  the  treatment  of  the  different 
types  of  cancer.  Thene  should  be  what 
is  called  a  controlled  test,  and  it  should 
be  based  on  the  willingness  of  persons 
to  undergo  the  test.  It  Is  always  pos- 
sible to  find  volunteers. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Illinois  for  his  efforts  to  have  a  fair 
test  made. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  CASE.  Madam  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Illinois  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  As  a  cosponsor  of  the  res- 
olution and  as  a  supporter  of  the  Senator 
from  Illinois,  I  wish  to  express  for  both 
of  us  the  great  satisfaction  we  are  deriv- 
ing this  afternoon  from  the  accession  of 
support  from  certain  quarters  in  the 
Senate  that  have  not  been  so  active  up 
to  now.    I  think  it  is  fine. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey. 

THK  full  FINANCUL  DISCLOSITRE  BT  DB.  DUBOVIC 

Madam  President,  we  also  had  the  full 
cooperation  of  Drs.  Durovic  and  Ivy. 
Dr.  Durovic  made  available  to  the  public 
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a  full  statement  of  his  income  and  a  copy 
of  his  income  tax  statement  for  1962, 
together  with  the  statement  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  that  they  exam- 
ined his  tax  liability  for  1960  and  ap- 
proved his  return. 

The  full  details  are  given  in  exhibit  12 
of  the  Robinson  c(»nmittee  report,  which 
should  be  studied  in  detail.    Dr.  Durovic 
has   been   charged   with   fraud   by   the 
American  Medical  Association  and   by 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration.    The 
exhibit  includes  a  copy  of  a  letter  from 
the  Bank  of  London,  which  shows  that 
in  May  1949,  when  he  came  to  this  coun- 
try, he  had  a  balance  of  $190,000.    So  he 
did  not  come  to  this  country  impover- 
ished.   We  include  a  copy  of  his  indi- 
vidual income  tax  return  for  1962.    It 
shows  heavy  indebtedness  as  of  that  year. 
We  also  include  a  letter  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department,  showing  that  the  in- 
come reported  for  1960  was  correct.    We 
also  include  a  letter  from  Canada,  as  of 
1954,  authorizing  the  sale  of  this  drug  In 
Canada.   These  statements  are  appended 
to  the  Robinson  committee  report  as  ex- 
hibit 12. 

Madam  President,  we  also  have,  and 
present  for  the  first  time,  photostatic 
copies  of  letters  which  the  officers  of  two 
big  drug  companies,  Abbott  Laboratories 
and  Ell  Lilly,  wrote  to  Dr.  Durovic  in 
1951  confirming  their  proposals  to  pur- 
chase and  market  Krebiozen.  The  letter 
signed  by  the  president  of  Abbott  Lab- 
oratories proposed  to  pay  Dr.  Durovic 
$1.6  million  for  200,000  ampules  of  Kre- 
biozen conditioned  on  a  "mutually  satis- 
factory" contract  "in  respect  to  the  fu- 
ture manufacture  of  this  product  and 
other  pertinent  terms." 

Madam  President,  the  letter  from  the 
Lilly  Research  Laboratories  offers  to  pay 
Dr.  Durovic  huge  sums  for  his  formula 
and  patent  totaling  probably  at  least  $2 
million. 

But,  Madam  President,  Dr.  Durovic  re- 
fused these  offers,  and  the  Robinson 
committee  report,  on  page  11,  column  2, 
refers  to  Dr.  Durovlc's  statement  that  he 
refused  to  make  such  a  sale  because  he 
could  not  get  the  companies  to  agree  to 
set  a  ceiling  on  the  prices  charged. 

He  had  an  opportunity  to  become  a 
wealthy  man  if  he  would  permit  the 
drug  companies  to  fix  a  charge  of  $30 
to  $40  per  ampule  for  Kiebiozen.  But 
he  rejected  that  offer,  on  the  ground  that 
this  was  an  unfair  and  Improper  charge 
to  levy  upon  the  general  public. 


THE  EVIDENCE  IS  NOW  BEFOBE  THE  PUBLIC MAT 

THE   TBUTH    PBEVAIL 

Madam  President,  I  now  present  the 
final  report  which  the  group  chaired  by 
Dr.  Robinson  has  made  to  me.  It  does 
not  go  into  the  question  of  whether 
Krebiozen  is  a  cure  for  cancer,  but  mere- 
ly whether  it  is  worthy  of  a  test  and, 
specifically,  whether  the  refusals  of  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  and  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  conduct 
such  a  test  were  proper  or  whether  they 
were  grossly  biased. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  and  the  readers 
of  the  Congressional  Record  to  go  over 
this  report  with  care  and  in  minute  de- 
tail and  to  come  to  their  own  conclusions. 


The  authors  of  the  report  believe  that 
the  record  shows  that  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  has  been  grievously 
biased,  and  that  the  claimed  identity  be- 
tween Krebiozen  and  creatine  Is  definite- 
ly mistaken.  They  also  point  out  that 
the  Cancer  Institute  imposed  unduly 
harsh  and  severe  standards  of  judgment 
upon  Krebiozen  which  they  do  not  ap- 
parently impose  upon  most,  if  any,  of  the 
other  substances  which  they  test,  and 
that  the  evidence  In  favor  of  Krebiozen  is 
far  stronger  than  the  Cancer  Institute 
will  admit. 

Madam  President,  the  alleged  identity 
was  based  upon  a  spectrographic  analy- 
sis of  the  sample  of  Krebiozen  submitted 
to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  of  the  common  substance  creatine. 
Figure  1  of  the  graphs  which  are  dis- 
played in  the  Senate  and  which  Sen- 
ators have  on  their  desks,  is  an  enlarge- 
ment of  a  photograph  which,  at  my  re- 
quest, was  sent  to  me  by  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration.  It  shows  the  spec- 
trograms of  creatine — shown  above — and 
Krebiozen — shown  below. 

Spectrograms  are  made  by  exposing  a 
substance  to  light  of  different  frequen- 
cies, and  recording  how  much  of  the 
light  at  each  frequency  is  absorbed  by 
the  substance.  Absorption  causes  the 
line  in  the  spectrogram  to  drop  down. 
The  more  completely  the  light  is  ab- 
sorbed, the  more  the  figure  approaches 
zero.  When  the  light  is  not  all  absorbed, 
the  figure  is  100.  The  frequency  of  the 
light  waves  is  shown  on  the  horizontal 
scale. 

It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  a  general 
similarity  between  Krebiozen  and  crea- 
tine, and  that  this  led  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  to  pronounce  the  two 
identical,  in  the  press  release  it  issued 
That  statement  ift  reproduced  in  exhibit 
14  of  the  Robinson  committee  report. 

The  Robinson  committee  superimposed 
the  Krebiozen  graph  upon  the  creatine 
graph,  and  photographs  were  made.  If 
the  two  substances  were  Identical,  the 
two  charts  would  completely  coincide. 
It  will  be  noted  that  there  is  substantial 
identity  from  a  wavelength  of  2%  mi- 
crons to  perhaps  7  microns,  but  that 
from  7  microns  to  13  microns  there  are 
significant  differences,  and  that  the 
Krebiozen  line  is  distinctly  below  the 
creatine  line.  If  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration had  simply  superimposed 
one  graph  squarely  upon  the  other,  the 
differences  would  have  shoviTi  up. 

The  similarity  between  the  two  graphs 
in  certain  areas  is  due  to  the  presence 
of  some  creatine  in  the  Krebiozen,  but 
the  point  which  the  spectrographic  anal- 
ysis establishes  is  that  there  is  another 
substance  besides  creatine  in  Krebiozen 
which  can  be  called  Krebiozen.  Kre- 
biozen is  not  the  same  as  creatine. 

Now  the  experts  go  even  further.  Dr. 
Anderson  made  a  mathematical  com- 
parison by  which  he  constructs  a  differ- 
ential spectrogram,  taking  the  differences 
from  point  to  point  in  the  spectrographic 
analysis  of  Krebiozen  and  the  spectro- 
graphic analysis  of  creatine.  This  is 
shown  in  figure  4. 

Suffice  it  to  say  that  if  creatine  and 
Krebiozen  were  the  same,  the  line  of  the 
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graph  in  figure  4  would  be  flat.  But  It 
Is  not.  Therefore,  Kreblozen  and  crea- 
tine are  not  the  same. 

What  did  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration do?  What  it  did  is  shown  in 
figure  3.  It  made  transparent  films  of 
the  Krebiozen  and  creatine  spectrograms 
and  laid  them  on  top  of  each  other  and 
photographed  them.  Figure  3  is  an  en- 
largement of  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration photograph  which  we  have 
enlarged  from  a  small  photograph  which 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  gave 
us. 

This  was  widely  published  in  Life  mag- 
azine to  show  that  Krebiozen  was  the 
same  as  creatine.  But  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  did  not  squarely 
overlay  the  two  graphs.  It  dropped  one 
graph  7  V2  percent  below  the  other.  This 
obliterates  the  area  of  maximum  dif- 
ference between  the  two  graphs.  The 
lines  now  seem  intertwined,  as  if  oscil- 
lating around  an  identical  line — the 
same  for  both  substances.  A  layman 
would  naturally  assume  an  Identity.  I 
do  not  say  this  was  done  Intentionally. 
I  do  say  that  the  result  was  deceptive,  in 
that  it  would  serve  to  convince  a  layman, 
who  did  not  know  spectographic  anal- 
ysis of  the  identity  of  the  two  sub- 
stances. 

The  Krebiozen  submitted  to  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  is  known  as 
Krebiozen- 1.  but  three  other  batches 
of  Krebiozen  have  been  developed. 
There  was  the  original  Krebiozen,  which 
we  will  call  Krebiozen-zero,  produced  in 
the  Argentine  and  brought  into  this 
country.  A  spectrographlc  analysis  of  it 
Is  different  from  that  for  Krebiozen- 1. 
Then  there  is  Krebiozen-2  and  Krebio- 
zen-3.  which  we  will  call  K-2  and  K-3. 
K-2  and  K-3  are  more  recently  devel- 
oped, and  have  had  much  more  of  the 
creatine  taken  out.  The  differences  be- 
tween K-2  and  K-3  on  the  one  hand, 
and  creatine  on  the  other,  are  quite 
marked. 

We  have  not  had  time  to  produce 
photographic  enlargements  of  the  com- 
parative spectrographlc  analyses  of  the 
latter  two  substances,  but  the  originals 
are  available  in  my  office.  We  also  have 
chemical  formulas  and  statements  from 
Dr.  Anderson  and  Mr.  Clark  that  show 
that  whereas  K-1  was  creatine  plus 
from  2  to  8  percent  of  another  substance 
which  we  will  call  Krebiozen,  in  the 
case  of  K-2,  over  40  percent  of  the  sam- 
ple was  Krebiozen,  differing  from  crea- 
tine; and  that  in  the  case  of  K-3, 
79.4  percent  was  Krebiozen,  differing 
from  creatine. 

As  the  analysis  has  proceeded,  it  has 
been  possible  to  separate  out  more  and 
more  of  the  creatine  and  obtain  a  more 
and  more  pure  Krebiozen  substance 
But  even  if  the  substance  X,  which  we 
will  call  Krebiozen.  which  is  in  K-1  over 
and  above  the  creatine,  is  as  small  as 
2.8  percent,  or  an  average  of  5  percent 
that  difference  is  extremely  significant 
from  a  biological  point  of  view. 

In  one  of  the  appendices,  and  in  part  n 
of  the  report,  the  committee  calls  at- 
tenUon  to  the  way  in  which  small  differ- 
ences can  have  the  most  profound  bio- 
logical effects. 

For  example,  the  amount  of  fluoride 
added  to  community  drinking  water,  to 
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stop  the  decay  of  teeth,  is  less  than  1  part 
m  1  million— 0.7  part  per  million.  The 
proportion  of  Krebiozen  in  the  FDA  sam- 
ple was  from  30.000  to  80,000  times  this 
amount.  There  is,  of  course,  very  much 
more  in  K-2  and  K-3. 

Adrenalin  has  an  easily  detectable 
biological  effect  in  a  blood  concentration 
of  1  part  in  1.4  billion.  The  proportion 
of  Krebiozen  in  the  PDA  samples  was 
from  42  to  112  million  times  this  amount. 

Biotin,  a  B  vitamin,  is  biologically  ac- 
tive in  a  concentration  of  1  part  in  10  bil- 
lion. The  proportion  of  Krebiozen  in  the 
FDA  sample  was  from  300  to  800  million 
times  this  amount. 

The  concentration  of  free  thyroid 
hormone  in  the  normal  blood  is  1  part 
per  10,000  million  parts  of  blood  plasma 
These  minute  amounts  are  physiologi- 
cally acUve  and  necessary  for  health 
The  proportion  of  Krebiozen  in  the  FDA 
sample  was  from  300  to  800  million  times 
this  amount. 

Fever  in  man  can  be  produced  by  in- 
jecting one  ten-millionth  of  a  gram  of  an 
extract  from  the  bacterium.  E.  Coli. 

The  lethal  dose  of  purified  botulinum 
toxm  in  man  is  0.06  millionth  of  a  gram 

I  could  multiply  these  tests.  I  wish  to 
say,  in  addition,  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  did  not  conduct  any  bio- 
assay  tests.  They  have  not  made  a 
single  biological  test. 

The  test  for  the  effectiveness  of  biolog- 
ical substances  is  to  use  them  on  animals 
and/or  man  and  to  determine  their 
biological  effect. 

Dozens  of  the  most  common  biological 
substances  have  been  used  for  long  pe- 
riods of  time  in  medical  treatment  de- 
spite either  their  lack  of  uniformity  or 
the  fact  that  their  full  chemical  com- 
position is  unknown— such  as  female 
hormones  and  the  hormones  of  the 
pituitary. 

Neither  the  Pood  and  Drug  Adminis- 
traUon  nor  the  Cancer  Institute  made 
any  biological  test  of  any  kind  on  Kre- 
biozen. But  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy.  the  chief 
scientific  sponsor  of  the  drug,  routinely 
uses  the  bioassay  to  determine  both  the 
potency  of  the  samples  of  the  drug  Kre- 
biozen and  its  biological  effects. 

In  other  words,  he  uses  the  method  of 
ultimate  importance  when  dealing  with 
a  biological  substance.  He  measures  the 
potency  of  the  sample  by  testing  its  ef- 
fects on  human  breast  tumors  and  by 
measuring  the  effects. 

I  point  out  also  that  creatine  and  Kre- 
biozen differ  in  color.  I  have  seen  these 
tests.  Creatine  is  pure  white.  Krebio- 
zen has  a  tan  color.  The  chemical  com- 
position of  the  two  is  different,  as  Mr. 
Clark  shows.  The  molecular  weights  of 
the  two  substances  differ. 
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THE  CANCIR  INSTITUTE  IMPOSED  t7NDXn.T  HARSH 
AND    SEVERE    TESTS 

I  point  out  further  that  the  Cancer 
Institute  imposed  unduly  harsh  and 
severe  standards  of  judgment  upon  Kre- 
biozen which  apparently  they  do  not  im- 
pose upon  most,  if  any,  of  the  other 
substances  which  they  test,  and  that  the 
evidence  in  favor  of  Krebiozen  is  far 
stronger  than  the  Cancer  Institute  will 
admit. 


I  recommend  that  this  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Robinson  committee,  part 
m,  be  studied  with  great  care. 

The  committee  of  24  proceeded  In 
secret.  It  did  not  interview  a  single 
patient  or  a  single  doctor  who  had 
treated  a  patient.  It  refused  to  Dr  Ivy 
the  right  to  appear,  although  I  requested 
that  they  grant  him  the  right  to  appear 

Dr.  Ivy  and  Dr.  Durovic  were  not 
given  a  detailed  evaluation  of  the  case 
records.  The  National  Cancer  Institute 
and  the  Depai-tment  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  refused  to  make  the 
case  records  available  for  Independent 
analysis  and  review,  despite  the  fact  that 
on  October  22,  1963, 1  wrote  them  mak- 
ing that  request. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  set  ex- 
tremely harsh  and  severe  standards  I 
remind  this  body  that  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  tests  thousands  of  sub- 
stances annually  as  potenUal  anticancer 
agents.  We  understand  they  test  as 
many  as  24,000  a  year  on  animals  and  100 
a  year  on  humans. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  In  the 
case  of  the  Krebiozen  paUents,  deter- 
mined only  whether  the  NCI  would  test 
the  drug,  and  set  extremely  harsh  and 
severe  standards  as  to  whether  it  was 
a  cure. 

First,  the  Institute  threw  out  216 
cases  for  reasons  which  have  not  been 
explained  in  adequate  detail. 

Second,  of  the  remaining  cases  the  In- 
stitute threw  out  all  cases  in  which  there 
was  a  decrease  in  pain  or  a  withdrawal  of 
narcotics. 

Third,  it  threw  out  all  cases  in  which 
the  tumor  was  arrested. 

Fourth,  it  threw  out  all  cases  in  which 
the  tumor  decreased  in  size  from  1  to 
50  percent. 

Finally,  it  counted  only  those  cases  of 
the  288  in  which  the  tumor  had  de- 
creased In  size  by  50  percent  or  more 
They  found  15  of  these. 

Then,  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  many 
of  which  were  questionable,  as  will  be 
shown,  they  threw  out  13  of  these  15. 

Finally  they  arrived  at  two  cases  in 
which  there  was  a  regression  of  more 
than  50  percent,  for  which  they  could 
find  no  grounds  for  any  adverse  judg- 
ments. They  ascribed  these  to  spon- 
taneous or  natural  cures  or  regressions. 

THE  EVERSON-COLX  STUDY 

A  classic  study  of  spontaneous  regres- 
sion of  cancer  was  reported  by  Dr  Ever- 
son  and  Dr.  Cole  in  1956.  At  that  time 
they  found  only  47  cases  with  adequate 
documentation  to  accept  as  probable  ex- 
amples of  spontaneous  regression  out  of 
approximately  4',^  million  cases,  from 
1900  to  1956.  That  Is  a  ratio  of  about  1 
case  for  every  100,000. 

Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  they 
have  now  increased  the  number  to  130 
out  of  a  proportionately  larger  total 
number  of  cancer  cases, 

I  ask  Senators  to  note  how  Drs.  Ever- 
son  and  Cole  define  "spontaneous  regres- 
sion." It  is  the  "partial"— and  I  empha- 
size the  word  "partial"— "or  complete 
disappearance  of  a  malignant  tumor  in 
the  absence  of  all  treatment,  or  In  the 
presence  of  therapy  which  is  considered 
inadequate  to  exert  a  significant  Infiu- 
ence  on  neoplastic  disease." 


They  went  on  to  say  that  they  did  not 
imply  that  spontaneous  regression  need 
progress  to  the  point  of  complete  disap- 
pearance of  a  tumor,  or  that  spontane- 
ous regression  is  eynonjrmous  with  a 
cure.  1 1 

They  stated  that,  in  a  few  cases,  they 
counted  it  as  spontaneous  regression 
when  the  tumor  disappeared  in  one  area 
but  flourished  unchecked  In  other  areas 
or  reappeared  later. 

They  found  only  47  cases  from  1900  to 
1956,  and  have  found  130  to  date;  which 
Is  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  100.000  or  possi- 
bly 1  to  not  more  than  80.000. 

I  ask  Senators  to  note  that  the  Ever- 
son  &  Cole  standards  include  "partial" 
regression,  not  merely  those  of  50  per- 
cent or  more.    They  include  cases  in 
which  there  was  other  therapy  which 
was  considered  inadequate  to  influence 
the   disease.    In   some   cases   the   NCI 
threw  out  a  Krebloeen  case  when  there 
was  other  therapy  which  was  inadequate. 
Everson  &  Cole  included  cases  in  which 
the  cancer  flourished  in  other  areas  of 
the  body.    The  NCI  threw  out.  of  the  15 
cases  with  a  50-percent  regression  or 
more,  the  cases  in  which  the  cancer  flour- 
ished elsewhere.    Tiiey  may  have  thrown 
out  many  more  which  do  not  appear  in 
the  final  15  cases. 

Everson  &  Cole  included  cases  in  which 
the  cancer  reappeared,  but  the  NCI 
threw  out,  of  the  15  cases  with  a  50 -per- 
cent or  greater  regression,  some  cases  In 
which  cancer  later  appeared. 

Thus  the  NCI  set  up  standards  which 
^/E?  far  more  severe  than  the  standards 
of  Everson  &  Cole,  yet  on  that  basis  they 
round  15  cases,  but  threw  out  13  many 
of  which,  by  the  standards  of  Everson  & 
Cole,  should  have  been  included 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  Madam  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
».  ^r.  PROXMIRE.  Does  the  Senator 
state  that  the  Everson  L  Cole  statistics 
suggest  that  in  1  case  out  of  80.000  or  1 
case  out  of  100.000  there  was  spontane- 
ous regression? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  There  were 
only  47  cases  from  1900  to  1956.  out  of 
nearly  5  milUon  cases,  and  only  130  cases 
up  t»  date,  with  a  much  larger  total 
number  of  cases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  How  many  cases 
were  subjected  to  Krebiozen' 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  There  were  records 
or  the  treatment  of  approximately  5.000 

S^.fS'^n.^'"-  ^"^  *"*^  ^^-  I^urovic  sub- 
mitted 504  cases— not  that  they  were  the 
best  cases,  but  because  they  believed 
they  were  typical  cases. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Of  the  504  there 
were  15  which  showed  regression' 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    At  least  15 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    At  least  15  of  the 
504  cases? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  It  is  difficult 
to  Identify  the  cases  allegedly  studied 
by  the  NCI.  The  NCI  placed  its  own 
numbers  on  the  cases  and  refers  only  to 
its  numbers.    There  may  have  been  as 

^^^\  ^.  ^^-     ^^-  Robinson  has  been 
able  to  identify  9  in  addition  to  the  15 
There  were  also  another  nine  which  were 
also  cases  of  substantial  regression 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  In  part  in  of  the 
Senator's  presentation,  on  pages  6  and 
7.  is  a  list  of  valid  cases  ignored,  includ- 
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ing  case  after  case  in  which  the  cancer 
not  only  regressed  but  diminished  very 
greatly  in  size. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  metastasis  dis- 
appeared in  most  cases? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  At  any  rate,  the 
spreading  of  the  cancer  elsewhere  dis- 
appeared in  case  after  case,  and  the 
tmnor  itself  declined. 

SOME    APPARENT   CASES    WHERE    KREBIOZEN    WAS 
MARKEDLY     BENETICIAL 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  first  case  is  that 
of  a  Mrs.  J.  P.  She  had  a  breast  cancer 
which  was  5  by  7  centimeters,  an  area 
of  35  square  centimeters.  This  was  de- 
creased to  2  by  2  centimeters,  or  4  square 
centimeters. 

Mrs.  H.  W.  had  a  breast  cancer  of  large 
size,  12  by  11  centimeters,  or  132  square 
centimeters.  That  was  decreased  to  3.5 
by  2.5  centimeters,  which  would  be  8  75 
square  centimeters. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  are  declines 
of  70  or  80  or  90  percent? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  These  were  re- 
jected? These  were  not  included  among 
the  15? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  McGovern  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  So  even  if  one  takes 
what  seems  to  be  an  unfair  selection  on 
the  part  of  NCI,  the  statistics  are  stiU 
mipressive,  because  there  sttQ  are  15 
cases  in  which  there  was  some  regres- 
sion. Even  if  one  considers  the  two  in 
which  there  allegedly  was  spontaneous 
regression,  it  is  a  far  better  record  than 
the  record  of  virtually  no  spontaneous 
regression  in  the  history  studied  by  NCI 
generally;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  com- 
pletely correct. 

Also,  in  1951  there  were  10  cases  in 
which  apparently  there  had  been  great 
improvement.  Officials  of  the  American 
Medical  Association,  nevertheless,  listed 
these  patients  as  among  a  group  about 
to  die  in  their  status  report  on  Krebio- 
zen in  1951. 

But  10  of  those  were  stlU  living  and 
,  i^,  .T^*"!  presented  at  the  Illinois 
legislative  hearings  on  Krebiozen  in  1954. 
In  one  of  the  exhibits  we  submit  show- 
ing that  seven  of  them  are  still  living 
after  12  years,  we  give  their  names  and 
addresses.  If  necessary,  they  will  be  pro- 
duced. One  of  them  is  now  living  in 
Norway,  but  will  come  here.  If  necessary 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  call  attention  to 
three  examples  which  seem  to  be  partic- 
ularly convincing. 

Mrs.  I.  p.,  age  40,  breast  cancer  16  by  11 
centimeters,  decreased  to  zero;  axillary  node 
2  by  1  centimeters,  disappeared:  pain  dis- 
appeared; regained  use  of  arm  and  went  back 
to  work  as  telephone  operator. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct 
Mr.    PROXMIRE.      I    read    another 
example : 

Mrs.  M.  Z.,  age  67.  breast  cancer  metastasis 
on  chest  wall  2  by  3  centimeters  decreased  to 
lees  than  one-third.  Came  back  when  Kre- 
biozen was  stopped  and  again  decreased  50 
percent  when  Krebiozen  again  given.  Doc- 
tor's comment:  "Amazing." 
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Another  example: 

Mrs.  I.  K..  age  81.  breast  cancer  metastases 
to  neck  glands  completely  disappeared  New 
metastasis  appeared  after  Krebiozen  stopped 
1  month,  and  with  more  Krebiozen,  tWs 
also  disappeared. 

These  cases  were  aU  thrown  out.  as  I 
understand.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  were  among 
those  that  were  ignored, 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     Yes. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Those  examples 
are  amazing  to  me.  The  Senator  from 
nirnois  is  not  a  doctor  or  a  physiologist. 
Neither  am  I;  but  both  of  us  can  under- 
stand statistics  and  read  the  English 
language.  The  Senator  from  Illinois  is 
particularly  qualified,  as  an  economist 
to  understand  statistical  treatment  and 
make  a  determination  as  to  what  are 
fair  statistics  and  what  are  unfair  This 
is  a  most  impressive  situation,  which 
certainly  should  be  given  every  kind  of 
scrutiny  by  competent  medical  authori- 
ties. 

Mr    DOUGLAS.    I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor; but  the  whole  credit  goes  to  the 
voluntary    committee,    headed    by    Dr 
Robinson,  and  including  Dr.  Anderson* 
Mr.  Clark,  and  Mr.  Shuman. 

They  have  prepared  their  report  in 
three  sections,  running  to  25  mimeo- 
graphed pages,  which  I  have  not  yet 
introduced  into  the  Record,  i  have 
merely  summarized  some  of  the  high 
spots.  They  submit  also  exhibits  run- 
ning to  over  50  mimeographed  pages 

So  we  have  laid  a  factual  basis  for 
every  point,  if  we  can  only  persuade 
people  to  read  the  evidence. 

One  of  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances goes  back  to  the  1951  cases  7  of 
whom  are  still  Uving  after  12  years 
Many  of  those  who  died  were  advanced 
in  years  and  could  well  have  died  be- 
cause of  age. 

Let  me  say  for  the  sake  of  the  record 
that  when  the  AMA  issued  its  "status 
report"  on  100  proved  cancer  cases 
treated  with  Krebiozen,  which  has  served 
ever  since  as  the  backbone  of  all  opposi- 
tion to  this  preparation,  73  of  the  100 
cases  were  so  close  to  death  when  the 
Krebiozen  treatment  was  begun  that  40 
received  only  2  injections,  and  the  other 
33  received  only  4  injections  of  Krebio- 
zen. 

The  report  of  the  AMA  also  omitted 
all  mention  of  objective  cancer  regres- 
sion recorded  in  the  medical  records  of 
18  of  these  patients;  and,  on  the  basis 
of  its  survey,  covering  only  a  few  weeks 
to  a  few  months,  the  report  character- 
ized all  of  the  100  patients  as  dead  or 
dying. 

However,  of  the  23  remaining  patients 
10  were  alive  and  well,  and  appeared  in 
person  before  the  Illinois  Legislative 
Commission  on  Krebiozen  in  1954.  and 
7  of  them  are  still  aUve  and  well  today 
in  December  1963,  as  follows: 

Alive  in  1954:  Mrs.  Julian  Howard, 
Mrs.  Cecile  Luebkemann,  Mrs.  Catherine 
Firnsthal,  Irene  O.  Kibby,  A.  M.  Howard, 
Eleanor  Gahan,  Helen  Arndt,  Magda  Jo- 
hansen,  Evelyn  Vogel,  and  Irene  R. 
Pietrowicz. 

Alive  in  December  1963:  Mrs.  Julian 
Howard.  2429  West  Berenice  Street  Chi- 
cago;   Mrs.    Cecile    Luebkemann, '  6439 
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Newgaard  Street,  Chicago;  Irene  O. 
Kibby.  2021  West  73d  Court.  Elmwood 
Park.  III.;  A.  M.  Howard.  9410  North 
MonUcello  Street.  Skokie.  111.;  Eleanor 
Gahan.  1619  Garfield  Boulevard,  Chi- 
cago; and  Magda  Johansen.  3810  North 
Troy  Street.  Chicago,  now  in  Norway, 
who,  I  understand,  is  willing  to  fly  here 
to  testify. 

Evelyn  Vogel.  1820  West  Nelson  Street, 
Chicago. 

These  are  people  who  the  AMA  in  1951 
said  were  either  dead  or  dying. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.     So  there  is  no  ques- 
tion in  these  cases  that  these  people  did 
have  cancer? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    There  Is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  chances  of  spontaneous  re- 
gression are  virtually  nil,  and  there  is 
no  question  that  these  people  are  still 
alive? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  true. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  only  treatment  they  had 
was  with  Krebiozen? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  majority  of  them 
had  nothing  but  Kiebiozen.  Two  had  in- 
adequate surgery  followed  by  recurrence 
of  the  malignancy  which  was  then  treat- 
ed with  Krebiozen. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  But  Krebiozen  was 
the  principal  treatment  and  the  princi- 
pal reliance  of  the  doctors? 
Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct. 
The  National  Cancer  Institute  explic- 
itly imposed  standards  stricter  than 
Everson  and  Cole  standards,  and  indeed, 
in  addition,  more  severe  standards  than 
the  general  criteria  which  they  said  they 
were  going  to  impose  and  follow. 

On  the  28th  of  October  1963.  I  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  Dr.  Endicott,  head  of 
the  National  Cancer  Institute,  about  the 
records  of  the  504  paUents. 
I  asked  the  following  questions: 
Of  the  288  cases  which  your  group  quali- 
fied as  fiUfllling  the  aecessary  conditions  for 
evaluation,  how  many  showed  a  decrease  in 
pain  and/or  the  withdrawal  of  narcotics? 

In  how  many  was  the  growth  of  the  tumor 
arrested? 

In  how  many  was  there  regression  of  the 
tumor  less  than  60  percent?  i.e.,  from  25  to 
50  percent,  etc. 

Then  I  asked  the  following  questions: 
How    many    drugs    or    alleged    anticancer 

substances  or  agents  is  the  National  Cancer 

Institute  testing  this  year? 

How  many  of  these  are  being  tested  on 

hxmians  this  year? 

I  understand  that  24,000  alleged  anti- 
cancer chemical  preparations  a  year  are 
being  tested  on  animals  and  100  on  hu- 
man beings,  but  I  wanted  this  in  writing. 
Then  I  asked  the  following  question: 
In  how  many  of  these  agents  did  you  de- 
termine ttiat  there  was  more  than  a  60-per- 
cent decrease  in  tumors  In  a  large  number 
of  cases  prior  to  agreeing  to  test? 

In  other  words,  did  the  National  Can- 
cer Institute  insist  on  the  same  stand- 
ards for  other  substances  as  they  in- 
sisted on  for  Krebiozen? 

I  further  asked: 

How  much  la  to  be  spent  this  year  on  these 
drugs,  agents,  teste,  and  scientific  evalua- 
tions? 
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I  imderstand  it  is  $44  million,  but  I 
have  not  yet  received  a  written  reply.  I 
also  asked  Dr.  Endicott: 

In  addition,  would  you  provide  me  with 
exactly  the  same  InformaUon  for  prior 
years — that  is.  how  many  drugs  liave  you 
tested,  how  many  have  been  tested  on  hu- 
mans, what  has  been  the  coet,  and  how  many 
met  the  prior  criteria  of  a  50-percent  regres- 
sion? 

Would  you  provide,  in  addition  to  the 
numbers,  the  specific  names  of  the  sub- 
stances In  each  of  these  cases? 

I  understand  they  admit  that  many 
highly  toxic  substances  have  been  ap- 
proved for  both  testing  and  treatment  of 
cancer,  and  in  some  cases  the  tests  have 
been  accompanied  by  the  death  of  the 
patient.  Krebiozen  is  admittedly  non- 
toxic. One  of  the  toxic  substances  is 
5-P-U.  in  which  the  American  Cancer 
Institute  had  a  one-half  interest,  and 
now  has  a  one-quarter  interest,  in  the 
profits  that  may  be  made. 
I  also  asked  Dr.  Endicott: 
Would  you  provide  for  me  the  amount  of 
funds  that  either  the  NCI  or  the  NIH  have 
provided  to  the  various  InsUtutlons  repre- 
sented by  members  of  the  committee  since 
the  NCI  has  been  making  grants  of  funds? 

We  shall  submit  later  tentative  rec- 
ords of  some  of  the  grants  we  have  been 
able  to  find.     I  think  it  will  be  found 
that  all  of  the  24  members  of  the  com- 
mittee  were   either   receiving   research 
grants,  or  the  departments  of  the  uni- 
versities,   with   which   they   were   con- 
nected, were,  or  else  they  were  employees 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  or  the 
Veterans'  Administration.     There  is  a 
real  question  therefore  as  to  how  inde- 
pendent their  judgments  would  be. 
I  stated  in  my  letter: 
I   note  that  you  base  your  final  opinion 
at  least  twice  In  part  on  the  findings  of  the 
Pood   and   Drug   Administration    that   Kre- 
biozen Is  creatine.     In  view  of  the  previous 
NCI  finding  of  21  percent  carbon,  which  U 
wholly  incompatible  with  creatine    do  you 
concur  in  this  finding?    Do  you  believe  that 
there  are  other  substances  or  "Impurities" 
in  the  Krebiozen  submitted  in  such  quanti- 
ties that  the  substance  could  not  be  as  con- 
clusively Identified  as  done  by  the  PDA  when 
it  said  it  was  creatine? 

Is  It  not  true  that  with  respect  to  biologi- 
cal effects  and  in  the  case  of  antibodies 
amounts  in  the  quanUty  of  one  part  in 
thousands,  or  mUUons.  or  bllUons  can  and 
do  have  significant  biological  effects,  and 
also  that  those  are  more  often  than  not 
undetectable  by  spectrographlc.  chemical, 
and  the  other  forms  of  analysis  used  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Administration  In  their  anal- 
ysis of  Itreblozen. 

I  woiUd  like  very  much  to  have  very  def- 
inite answers  to  this  last  set  of  questions 
With  Ijest  wishes. 
Faithfully  yours, 

Paul  H.  Douglas. 

That  letter  was  sent  on  October  28. 
It  is  now  December  5.  Approximately  40 
days  have  passed  since  then.  Six  weeks 
have  passed,  and  no  reply  has  been  re- 
ceived from  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  or  from  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

LET   US    SEARCH    FOR    THE   TRUTH 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  that  the  scientific 
community  study  all  this  material  and 
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come  to  an  independent  judgment  not 
based  on  gossip,  hearsay,  or  the  pro- 
nouncements of  administrative  and  med- 
ical bureaucrats. 

Who  should  be  afraid  of  the  truth? 
How  can  the  truth  be  established  except 
by  tests? 

Truth  should  be  established  In  the 
laboratory  and  in  the  hospital;  that  is 
where  I  want  to  put  the  study. 

Should  the  bureaucrats  be  privileged 
to  shut  off  a  fair  test? 
Are  civil  servants  always  right? 
Are  the  leaders  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Association  always  fairminded? 

Let  us  remember  the  great  medical  dis- 
coveries of  the  past,  how  the  medical 
pimdits  are  frequently  wrong,  and  how 
they  hounded  many  of  the  great  bene- 
factors of  mankind,  sometimes  to  their 
very  death. 

I  spent  a  part  of  the  siunmer  of  1923 
with  the  great  surgeon.  Dr.  W.  W.  Keen. 
I  talked  with  him  many  nights.  He  told 
me  how  he  had  abandoned  surgery  as 
the  result  of  his  year's  work  with  the 
Union  Army  during  the  Civil  War.  be- 
cause he  felt  surgery  was  nothing  more 
than  butchery;  and  how  he  then  read  in 
medical  journals,  when  he  was  a  farm 
laborer  in  New  Jersey,  about  a  crazy 
Quaker  doctor  named  Joseph  Lister,  who 
was  operating  in  Scotland,  on  the  theory 
that  bacteria  developed  in  wounds  and 
that  the  thing  to  do  was  to  kill  the 
bacteria,  and  that  then  the  natural 
health  of  the  organism  would  bring 
about  recovery. 

Lister  was  persecuted  by  the  British 
Medical  Association.  He  was  threatened 
with  having  his  license  revoked.  How- 
ever, the  stories  given  out  by  Lister's  de- 
tractors showed  that  Lister's  theory 
checked  with  what  Dr.  Keen  had  ob- 
served in  the  tragic  year  of  the  Civil  War 
from  March  1864  to  April  1865,  when  he 
was  a  surgeon  with  Grant,  and  had  seen 
many  men  die  from  the  suppuration  of 
wounds  after  he  had  operated. 

He  told  me  that  in  those  days  he  woiild 
hold  the  sutures  in  his  teeth,  and  sharpen 
his  knife  on  the  sole  of  his  boot,  after  he 
had  raised  up  his  boot  from  the  muddy 
ground.  That  was  the  accepted  practice 
at  that  time. 

He  said  that  he  decided  to  go  to  see 
this  crazy  man  In  Scotland,  because  he 
thought  he  might  be  right.  He  went  to 
Scotland  and  studied  under  Lister.  Lis- 
ter had  his  hospital  built  over  or  near  the 
public  Potter's  Field  which  was  crawling 
with  vermin.  Yet  In  Lister's  hospital 
virtually  no  one  died  as  a  result  of  opera- 
tions because  Lister  had  developed  a  car- 
boUc  acid  wash  and  disinfectant.  Dr. 
Keen  came  back  from  Scotland  and 
started  to  practice.  He  was  referred  to 
as  a  crazy  Listerite.  No  one  would  en- 
gage him.  He  was  denied  an  opportunity 
to  practice  in  every  hospital  in  Philadel- 
phia. He  told  me  that  he  finaUy  got 
down  to  one  suit  of  clothes  and  to  one 
meal  a  day.  He  said  that  when  he 
walked  along  the  street  everyone  would 
cross  over  to  the  other  side  so  they  would 
not  have  to  greet  him. 

Finally  there  was  one  openminded  sur- 
geon in  the  great  Pennsylvania  General 
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Hospital.  He  said,  "Let  us  give  this 
young  fellow  a  chance."  So  they  let  him 
operate. 

Keen  disinfected  the  wounds  and  his 
knife  with  carbolic  acid.  That  was 
pretty  strong  medicine,  but  It  killed  the 
bacteria.  And  none  of  his  patients  died 
from  Infection  as  a  i^esult  of  his  surgery. 
Then  the  hospital  set  aside  one  ward 
in  which  he  was  permitted  to  operate. 
All  around  him  people  were  dying  In  the 
best  hospitals  in  the  United  States,  but 
no  one  died  from  infection  under  Keen. 
He  had  great  technical  skill,  because  the 
year  he  had  spent  operating  on  Union 
soldiers  had  given  him  great  skill  and 
virtuosity.  He  used  the  Lister  method  of 
disinfecting  the  wounds.  Then  he  was 
made  chief  surgeon  of  the  hospital.  He 
directed  the  surgery  in  all  the  cases  in 
that  great  hospital,  and  virtually  no  one 
died  from  Infection. 

He  began  to  chronicle  the  results  in 
statistical  articles.  He  was  threatened 
with  expulsion  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Medical  Society.  However,  he  hung  on. 
Gradually  the  statistical  record  was  so 
overwhelming  that  the  doctors  from 
around  Philadelphia  came  to  study  imder 
him.  Then  doctors  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  began  to  study  under  him. 

This  was  in  the  1890s.  In  general, 
even  then,  most  hospitals  were  nothing 
but  charnel  houses. 

Finally  he  was  accepted  as  the  great- 
est surgeon  in  the  United  States. 

The  old  man  told  me— and  he  started 
to  cry— about  his  experiences.  He  said, 
"I  nearly  went  under.,  I  was  nearly  shut 
off."  I 

Lister  had  gone  thorough  the  same  ex- 
perience in  England.  However,  the  Brit- 
ish moved  more  rapidly.  They  made  him 
a  knight.  He  became  Sir  Joseph  Lister. 
Then  he  was  made  Lord  Lister. 

The  father  of  the  great  Senator  from 
Alabama,  Lister  Hill,  studied  tmder 
Joseph  Lister  and  he  was  the  Senator's 
godfather.  Lister  was  then  called  from 
Scotland  to  England.  He  was  established 
as  a  great  surgeon  of  England. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  we  should 
not  conclude  that  innovators  are  correct 
merely  because  they  are  persecuted. 
Persecution  does  not  make  a  man  correct. 
But  we  do  say  that  some  who  are  correct 
are  nevertheless  persecuted  because  they 
are  innovators.  I 

I  will  go  further,  and  say  that  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion have  a  vested  Interest  In  discredit- 
ing Krebiozen,  and  that  this  goes  back 
at  least  a  dozen  years.  One  side  of  the 
story,  which  narrates  the  alleged  reasons 
for  their  opposition,  has  been  published 
In  Herbert  Bailey's  "A  Matter  of  Life 
and  Death."  I  do  not  know  whether  all 
that  Mr.  Bailey  says  Is  accurate,  but  if 
it  is  untrue.  It  Is  clearly  libelous.  Yet  so 
far  as  I  know,  no  suit  for  libel  has  ever 
been  brought. 

Some  of  Mr.  Baileys  statements  are 
corroborated  by  the  documents  which  I 
now  publish  for  the  first  time,  such  as 
the  big  offers  for  the  patent  on  Krebio- 
zen, made  by  Eli  Lilly  and  by  Abbott 
Laboratories,  offering  between  $1  million 
and  $2  million.    This  Information  Is  In- 
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deed  corroborated  by  these  documents 
and  photostatic  copies  of  the  original 
signed  letters  are  in  my  ofiflce. 

As  to  the  AMA.  I  do  not  make  the  state- 
ments; we  merely  reproduce  the  state- 
ments made  by  no  less  than  five  persons. 
The  then  treasurer  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  is  alleged  to  have 
said  that  unless  control  over  Krebiozen 
were  given  to  two  gentlemen,  one  with 
the  same  name  as  the  AMA  treasurer,  but 
not  apparently  related,  he  would  see  to 
it  that  the  AMA  destroyed  the  reputation 
of  Krebiozen.  This  statement  may  not 
be  true.  But  it  was  corroborated  under 
oath  by  five  persons  before  an  Illinois 
legislative  committee.  They  are  referred 
to  by  Mr.  Bailey. 

I  spoke  yesterday  with  a  member  of 
that  Commission  and  asked  him  if  he 
remembered  that  testimony.  He  said  he 
did.  Furthermore,  he  said  that  the  tes- 
timony was  given  under  oath. 

A  FINAL  APPEAL 

I  appeal  to  Senators  and  to  the  sci- 
entific and  general  public  for  an  honest 
and  unbiased  study  of  the  facts. 

Once  again,  I  repeat,  I  am  not  claim- 
ing, nor  have  I  ever  claimed,  that  Kre- 
biozen is  a  cure  for  cancer.  I  am  mere- 
ly stating  that  on  the  basis  of  the  Rob- 
inson-Anderson-Clark-Shuman  report, 
it  is  worthy  of  an  honest  and  fair  test. 
It  is  a  terrible  thing  to  be  compelled  to 
say,  because  of  the  facts  revealed  in  this 
report,  that  our  confidence  In  the  ability 
or  readiness  of  the  appropriate  Govern- 
ment agencies  to  make  such  a  test  is  now 
open  to  very  grave  doubt.  They  are  in- 
deed on  trial. 

We  remember  that  during  the  Dreyfus 
case,  Emile  Zola  published  his  article  en- 
titled "J'Accuse."  in  which  he  accused 
certain  members  of  the  French  General 
Staff  with  forging  documents  attributed 
to  Dreyfus.  I  shall  not  Imitate  Zola.  I 
am  not  making  any  charges;  I  am  pre- 
senting evidence.  Specifically,  I  make 
five  requests: 

First.  That  an  appropriate  Senate 
committee,  probably  the  Subcommittee 
on  Reorganization  and  Internal  Or- 
ganization of  the  Committee  on  Gov- 
ernment Operations,  conduct  an  open  In- 
vestigation concerning  the  nature  and 
accuracy  of  the  publicly  issued  state- 
ments by  the  Food  and  Drug  Adminis- 
tration and  the  Cancer  Institute  In  the 
matter  of  Krebiozen.  I  reprint  those 
statements  as  appendices  of  my  state- 
ment. 

Second.  That  an  Independent  scien- 
tific investigation  be  made  of  Krebiozen 
and  creatine  to  determine  whether  they 
are.  as  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion charges,  identical.  Universities 
could  conduct  such  a  test. 

Third.  That  the  case  records  of  the 
504  cases  submitted  by  Dr.  Ivy  and  Dr. 
Durovic  be  reexamined  by  neutral  sci- 
entists. I  would  regard  Dr.  Bing.  a 
scientific  adviser  to  the  late  President, 
as  competent  to  make  such  a  test.  I 
would  regard  Dr.  Lasagna,  of  Johns 
Hopkins,  a  great  and  fearless  doctor, 
one  who  is  not  afraid  to  speak  his  mind, 
and  who  has  many  doubts  about  Krebio- 


zen, as  competent  to  make  such  a  test. 
Miss  Elinor  Langer,  one  of  the  scien- 
tists attached  to  the  outstanding  maga- 
zine Science  would  be  competent  to  serve 
on  such  a  committee. 

It  is  a  terrible  thing  that  we  cannot 
really  trust  either  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  or  the  Natiorud  Cancer 
Institute.  We  need,  therefore,  an  In- 
dependent scientific  Investigation. 

Fourth.  That  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration retract  the  false  statements 
it  has  made  about  Krebiozen  and  Drs. 
Ivy  and  Durovic  and  apologize  to  them 
for  the  refiections  they  have  made  upon 
their  characters. 

Fifth.  That  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  reply  to  my  let- 
ter of  October  28,  1963.  which  asked 
searching  questions  about  the  criteria 
they  applied  in  appraising  the  Krebiozen 
cases  as  compared  to  those  followed  in 
the  other  substances  which  they  are  test- 
ing, and  which  up  to  the  date  of  delivery 
of  this  speech  they  have  ignored.  My 
letter  is  printed  in  the  body  of  the  report 
of  the  Robinson  committee  which  fol- 
lows. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  that  my  inquiries 
are  not  Intended  to  head  off  the  threat- 
ened criminal  prosecution  of  Drs.  Duro- 
vic and  Ivy.  If  the  Food  and  Dnig 
Administration  thinks  It  has  a  case,  by 
all  means  let  it  proceed.  Let  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  hail  Dr.  Ivy 
and  Dr.  Durovic  into  court  and  prosecute 
them  for  fraud,  as  it  has  threatened  to 
do.  Drs.  Ivy  and  Durovic  tell  me  they 
would  welcome  such  a  trial,  so  that  they 
can  meet  their  detractors  head  on  In 
open  court.  Let  the  American  Medical 
Association  also  appear  in  public  before 
the  able  and  honorable  Attorney  General 
of  Illinois,  William  G.  Clark,  and  give  Its 
alleged  proofs  against  Krebiozen.  To 
date,  I  have  not  heard  that  the  American 
Medical  Association  has  done  so. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  report  made  to  me  by  the 
Robinson  Committee,  with  its  attendant 
exhibits,  be  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  also 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  material 
be  printed  In  ordinary  type,  so  that  it 
may  be  more  easily  read  by  the  great 
public,  both  scientific  and  lay,  in  whose 
ultimate  fairness  I  must  now  rest  the 
case. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Consist- 
ent with  the  authority  of  the  Senate  to 
grant  the  request.  It  is  so  ordered. 
Report  on  the  Pood  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion AND  National  Cancer  Instiiute  An- 
nouncements OF  September  7  and  October 
16,   1963,  WriH  Respect  to  Krebiozen 
letter  of  transmittal 

December  4, 1963. 
Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  You  and  other 
Members  of  Congress  have  been  seeking 
a  "fair  test"  for  Krebiozen  over  a  con- 
siderable period  of  time.  When  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  announced  on 
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September  7,  1963.  that  Krebiozen  was 
creatine,  you  asked  us  to  bring  together 
as  much  of  the  available  evidence  bear- 
ing on  this  Issue  as  possible  in  order 
that  you  could  make  some  Judgment 
based  on  the  facts  about  this  matter. 
Subsequently,  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute made  its  announcement  about 
the  cases  on  October  16.  1963.  and  we 
were  asked  to  Include  that  matter  as 
well  in  our  final  report  to  you. 

We  have  brought  together  a  great 
amount  of  original  material  as  well  as 
material  from  the  scientific  literature 
about  these  matters.  We  obtained  the 
original  reports  of  the  PDA  scientists, 
the  reports  of  two  independent  labora- 
tories and  the  results  of  a  third.  We 
have  seen  the  records  of  the  scientific, 
chemical,  and  physical  evaluation  of 
Krebiozen  extending  back  for  a  decade. 
We  have  had  before  us  the  Krebiozen 
Foundation  records  of  the  504  cases.  We 
have  gone  to  the  classical  studies  on 
natural  regression  in  cancer  and  have 
searched  out  independent  scientists  for 
their  Judgment  concerning  how  accurate 
and  how  significant  were  the  tests  done 
by  the  PDA. 

In  matters  relating  to  the  spectro- 
graphic  and  chemical  analyses  we  have 
gone  directly  to  the  scientists  involved 
and  have  not  worked  through  third 
parties. 

While  we  bear  responsibility  for  the 
report,   those   who    have   aided   us    of 
course,  bear  responsibility  only  for  their 
particular  contribution. 
With  best  wishes. 
Sincerely. 
Miles  H.  Robinson.  MJD.. 
Chairman.  Committee  To  Appraise 
FDA    and    NCI    Conclusions    on 
Krebiozen. 
Howard  E.  Shttman. 
Secretary  and  Editor,   Administra- 
tive Assistant  to  Senator  Paul  H. 
Douglas. 
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OOTNTnONS  or  KKXUOZEN  SAMPLKS  hUD  SPSC- 

txogsams  akd  ncvrnwa 

K-0 :  Plrst  Krebiozen,  made  in  Argen- 
tina— so  designated  in  this  report  for 
purposes  of  clarification. 

K-1  or  Kl  or  KI :  Krebiozen  submitted 
by  Dr.  Ehirovic  to  the  PDA  on  July  12. 
1963,  or  spectrogram  made  by  PDA 
July  12.  1963.  of  Krebiozen. 

K-2  or  SD-64:  Later  Krebiozen  sam- 
ple. Also,  spectrogram  of  same  by  An- 
derson. November  7. 1962. 

K-3  or  SD-201(B):  Spectrogram  of 
still  later  Krebiozen  from  which  bulk  of 
creatine  has  been  removed. 

A-1:  Sample  of  Krebiozen  K-1  given 
to  NCI,  September  1961.  Chemical  anal- 
ysis by  Clark  on  September  8.  1961. 

Nos.  5084.  5089:  Spectrograms  by  An- 
derson of  Krebiozen  K-1  submitted  by 
sponsors  along  with  sample  K-1. 

No.  80:  PDA  spectrogram  of  creatine 
hydrate.    Used  to  compare  with  K-1. 

3588  (CIP  1  and  2) :  Spectrogram  of 
original  Krebiozen  K-0  material,  isolated 
from  ampules  by  the  Clark  Microanalyti- 
cal  Laboratory.  November  22.  1958.  CIP 
1  and  2  means  Clark  Isolation  Product 
1  and  2. 

Pigure  1 :  Spectrograms  made  by  PDA 
No.  80  of  creatine  hydrate,  and  No.  K-1 
of  Krebiozen. 

Pigure  2 :  The  same,  squarely  superim- 
posed. 

Pigxu^  3:  The  same,  superimposed  by 
PDA. 

Pigiu-e  4:  Differential  spectrum  of 
same,  calculated  by  Dr.  Anderson. 
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15.  Behind  the  campaign  against 
Krebiozen. 


CXNZRAL   riNDINCS 

This  report  and  its  exhibits  will  show 
that: 

Pirst.  The  conclusion  of  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration  that  Krebiozen  is 
creatine  is  demonstrably  false. 

Second.  The  presence  of  Krebiozen  in 
the  sample  which  the  Pood  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration labeled  creatine  was  of  the 
utmost  chemical  and  medical  signifi- 
cance. It  was  present  in  a  concentration 
from  30.000  to  80.000  times  greater  than 
the  fluoride  added  to  community  drink- 
ing water  to  stop  the  decay  of  teeth,  and 
from  42  to  112  million  times  greater  than 
the  concentration  of  adrenaline  in  the 
blood,  both  of  which  concentrations  can 
easily  be  detected  by  appropriate  tests. 

Third.  The  conclusion  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  that  the  dnig  was  an 
ineffective  anticancer  agent  (Exhibit  14) 
was  arrived  at  by  judging  the  cases  by 
harsh  standards,  and  in  many  cases  by 
ignoring    cases    which    qualified    even 
under     these     harsh     standards     The 
standards  the  NCI  established  merely  to 
determine  whether  it   was  to  test  the 
drug  were  more  severe  than  the  stand- 
ards applied  in  the  scientific  cancer  ht- 
erature  to  determine  natural  regressions 
of  cancer;  and  they  were  ones  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  verbal  statement  of  the 
Director  of  the  NCI  to  one  of  us  (HES) , 
have  seldom  been  applied  to  any  of  the 
other    24,000    or    so    substances    tested 
routinely  on  animals  or  the  100  or  so 
substances  tested  on  humans  each  year. 

PABT   I 
WHAT    IS     KJtEBIOZEN? 

The  opponents  of  Krebiozen  have, 
over  the  years,  charged  that  it  was  a 
"secret"  preparation  and  that  its  theory 


and  production  methods  were  unknown 
This  is  not  true.  Its  theory  has  been 
expounded  widely  by  the  producers  and 
sponsors  ever  since  the  drug  was  first 
used.  In  1956  the  general  production 
method  was  published,  and  in  1961  it  was 
filed  with  the  PDA  in  the  fullest  detail. 

Purthermore.  the  sponsors  time  and 
again  have  offered  both  to  the  PWeral 
Government  and  to  the  State  government 
the  opportunity  to  observe  the  actual 
production  of  the  drug  from  beginning 
to  end.  but  this  has  always  been  either 
refused  or  unacknowledged.  In  addition, 
the  chief  scientific  sponsor  of  the  drug 
has  long  had  a  standing  offer  to  teach 
the  production  method  to  any  qualified 
person  who  was  willing  to  spend  a  few 
months  in  his  laboratory.  We  under- 
stand that  such  has  now  been  done. 

In  view  of  the  numerous  charges  of 
secrecy  made  both  officially  and  unof- 
ficially in  the  past  by  the  AMA.  NCI  and 
PDA.  the  theory  of  Krebiozen  and  its 
exact  method  of  production  are  given 
here. 

THIOtT  OF  KSCBIOEXK 

There  is  a  disease  in  horses  called 
'lumpy  jaw."  which  is  a  non-malignant 
but  chronic  and  disabling  tumor  of  the 
Jaw  caused  by  the  ray  fungus.  Actinomy- 
ces bovis.  In  this  tumor  is  found  an 
extraordinary  abundance  of  the  special 
defensive  cells  of  the  body  known  as 
reticuloendothelial  cells. 

Since  the  horse  more  or  less  keeps  the 
"lumpy  jaw"  tumor  under  control  Dr 
Durovic  reasoned  that  the  horse's  blood" 
might  contain  antitumor  substances  ac- 
tive against  cancer  in  man. 

The  basic  idea  of  using  animals  as  a 
source  of  anti-disease  substances  which 
can  be  injected  into  man  to  save  his  life 
has  been  the  very  foundation  of  our  suc- 
cessful treatment  of  dread  diseases  such 
as  tetanus,  diphtheria,  anthrax,  rabies 
and  others. 

Krebiozen  is  produced  by  injecting  in- 
travenously into  horses  a  non-infectious 
dead  extract  of  the  ray  fungus.  This 
cannot  infect  the  horse,  but  makes  it 
temporarUy  sick,  and  stimulates  it  to 
produce  substances  antagonistic  to  the 
ray  fungus.  Such  stimulation  is  a  basic 
biological  phenomenon.  (See  also  ex- 
hibit 11.) 

OTHEB     ANTITUMOB     SUBSTANCES     PBODUCKD     BT 
THB  BAT  rXTKCI 

Note  that  this  same  ray  fungus  is  a 
normal  inhabitant  of  the  mouth  and 
gastro-intestinal  tract  of  healthy  man 
and  animals;  and  that  when  these  ray 
fungi  are  grown  in  broth  culture,  some 
of  the  substances  (antibiotics)  they  pro- 
duce have  anticancer  activity  in  man: 

"Perhaps  the  most  exciting  aspect  of 
antibiotic  research  today  (1963)  has  to 
do  with  the  isolation  and  characteriza- 
tion of  those  antibiotics  which  exhibit 
antitumor    activity.     Research    in    this 
area  has  expanded  rapidly  in  recent  years 
both  in  this  country  and  abroad  •  •  •    ' 
at  least  six  of  these  agents  exhibit  inter- 
esting activity  in  human  neoplasia  (can- 
cer) .   In  addition,  there  are  now  in  vari- 
ous stages  of  development  more  than 
twenty  new  products  endowed  with  anti- 
tumor activity,  which  have  resulted  from 
the  antibiotics  programs  supported  by 
the     Cancer    Chemotherapy    National 
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Service  Center  of  liie  National  Cancer 
Institute  during  the  past  several  years. 
The  structures  of  many  of  these  agentsi 
like  their  mechanisms  of  action,  are  un- 
known •  •  •  those  of  most  current 
interest  in  the  chemotherapy  of  human 
neoplasia  (cancer)  are  the  actinomy- 
cins."    (Exhibit  8.) 

An  analogy  can  be  drawn  between  the 
anticancer  antibiotics  directly  produced 
by  the  ray  fungus,  and  Krebiozen.  The 
antibiotics  are  the  product  of  a  reaction 
between  the  ray  fungus  and  its  culture 
broth;  Krebiozen  is  the  product  of  a  re- 
action between  a  sterile  extract  of  that 
ray  fungus  and  the  horse. 

Of  great  importance  is  the  fact  that 
the  ray  fungus  anticancer  antibiotics  are 
generally  too  toxic  for  continuous  use  in 
human  cancer,  whereas  bringing  the 
horse  into  the  picture,  as  in  the  produc- 
tion of  Krebiozen.  gives  a  substance 
which  has  no  toxicity  for  man. 

Another  extraordinary  fact  about  the 
ray  fungi  is  that  another  "waste"  prod- 
uct of  their  growth  in  broth  cultures  is 
the  famous  antibiotic,  streptomycin, 
which  revolutionized  the  treatment  of 
tuberculosis;  and  stUl  another  "waste" 
product  is  vitamin  B,;  which  is  life  saving 
in  pernicious  anemia. 
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THE  SCOPE  OP  THE  THEORY 

It  is  thus  evident  that  the  health  and 
disease  of  man.  Including  cancer  are 
intertwined  with  the  activities  of  many 
other  forms  of  life  ranging  from  the  most 
minute  micro-organisms  up  to  large  ani- 
mals like  the  horse.  We  live  in  this  living 
milieu,  all  of  it  the  product  of  evolution- 
ary forces,  and  man  is  only  beginning  to 
understand  his  close  yet  changeable  re- 
lationship with  other  living  creatures 
which  are  sometimes  his  implacable  ene- 
mies and  sometimes  his  indispensable 
inends. 

GREAT  MEDICAL  DISCOVBHIES  OFTEN  lONOBED 

Many  important  ideas  have  had  great 
difficulty  in  penetrating  the  conservatism 
of  orthodox  medicine:  for  example 
smallpox  vaccination  by  Jenner.  the 
cause  and  prevention  of  fatal  childbed 
fever  by  Semmelweis  and  OUver  Wendell 
Holmes.  anUseptic  surgery  by  Lister 
penicillin  by  Plemming.  and  others. 

This  difficulty  still  remains  and  it  Is 
not  necessary  to  cite  Krebiozen  as  an 
example,  for  just  recently  we  find  that 
the  famous  exfoliative  test  for  uterine 
lung,  and  other  cancers,  now  an  impor- 
tant lifesaving  technique,  "was  ignored 
for  several  years  after  its  discovery  and 
almost  abandoned  by  its  developer  Dr 
George  Papanicolaou."  (U.S.  Public 
Health  Service  PublicaUon  No.  457.  p. 

PBODUCTION  AND  EXTRACTION  OP  KREBIOZEN 

In  March  1961.  the  Krebiozen  spon- 
sors made  a  filing  with  the  FDA  which 
included  the  detailed  data  on  the  pro- 
duction and  extraction  process  for  Kre- 
biozen, the  reports  of  the  chemical  stud- 
ies on  the  drug,  and  spectrograms  of  the 
samples  submitted. 

The  extraction  method  begins  with  giv- 
ing the  horse  four  to  eight  injections  of 
a  sterile  emulsion  of  Actinomyces  bovis 
within  a  month.  One  month  later,  the 
horse  Is  painlessly  sacrificed,  sodium  cit- 
rate is  added  to  its  blood  to  prevent 


coagulation,  and  the  red  blood  cells  are 
separated  by  centrifugation. 

The  resultant  serum  is  then  extracted 
by  an  equal  amoimt  of  ethyl  ether  or 
benaene.  The  latter  Is  then  separated 
and  evaporated.  The  extraction  of  the 
serum  is  then  repeated  with  petroleum 
ether.  The  fatty  residues  of  both  ex- 
tractions are  then  combined  and  extract- 
ed with  disUlled  water.  The  aqueous  ex- 
U-act  is  then  filtered  through  Berkefeldt 
filters  of  decreasing  porosity  until  a  clear 
filtrate  is  obtained.  The  filtrate  is  then 
evaporated  and  Krebiozen  Is  obtained  in 
the  form  of  a  tan  or  yellowish  powder. 
The  drug  is  then  dissolved  in  light  min- 
eral oil,  measured  into  glass  ampules 
and  the  filled  ampules  sterilized  in  an 
autoclave  for  1  hour  at  270°  C. 

The  foregoing  simple  procedure  was 
pubUshed  In  1956  (Ivy,  Pick.  &  Phillips 
Henry  Regnery  Co.),  except  that  the 
common  substances,  ether,  benzene,  and 
petroleum  ether  were  designated  as  an 
organic  solvent,  and  the  common  Berke- 
feldt filtraUon  was  described  as  "care  to 
obtain  a  clear  solution." 

In  the  application  for  license  in  March 
1961.  the  foregoing  extraction  procedure 
was  complete  including  these  details. 

FDA    AND    NCI    ANNOUNCEMENTS 

On  September  7. 1963  (Exhibit  14) ,  the 
Food  and  Drug  Administration  an- 
nounced that  it  had  identified  Krebiozen 
as  creatine.  It  did  not  qualify  or  hedge 
its  statement  in  any  way. 

In  their  release  they  refer  to  Krebiozen 

as  creatine."    Again  they  say   "It  was 

creatine."    Further,  they  say  that  their 

tests  "leave  no  doubt"  as  to  the  identity 

of  the  powder  labeled  Krebiozen. 

In  a  letter  from  the  Special  Assistant 
to  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  Dr.  Durovic,  dated  Sep- 
tember 26.  1963,  it  is  stated  that: 

"The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  established  that  the  material  in  the 
vial  suppUed  by  you  and  Dr.  Ivy  on  July 
12,  1963,  and  claimed  by  you  to  be  Kre- 
biozen. is.  in  fact,  creatine." 

The  letter  further  states  that  "The 
lu^^i^  ^®  conclusive"  and  asserts  that 
the  FDA  analyses  are  "scientifically  un- 
impeachable." 

It  also  states  that  the  identification 
was  '  conclusive"  and  that  there  was 
nothing  "speculative"  about  it. 

Finally,  it  says  that  "The  full  moral  re- 
sponsibility for  the  consequence  (to  the 
cancer  patients)   Is  yours." 

In  the  ensuing  PDA  publicity  great 
stress  was  laid  on  how  a  part-time  sum- 
mer student  first  found  the  "fingerprint" 
of  Krebiozen  from  the  "rogues'  gallery" 
of  spectrographic  fingerprints  of  chemi- 
cal substances.  Co-workers  are  referred 
to  as  "detectives." 

The  PDA  soon  released  photographs  of 
the  superimposed  Krebiozen  and  creatine 
"fingerprmts"  supposedly  proving  that 
they  were  identical. 

Meanwhile,  the  producers  and  spon- 
sors of  the  drug  were  not  consulted  in 
any  way  nor  offered  any  opportunity  to 
present  their  abundance  of  scientific 
information  and  data.  Without  any  no- 
tice the  PDA  "unloaded"  on  them  at  a 
hurriedly  called  press  conference  on 
September  7th  after  first  leaking  their 
conclusions  to  two  friendly  newspapers 
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CRIMINAL    CHARGES   AND    MIUJON-DOLLAa 
OFTEES 

At  this  press  conference,  the  PDA  also 
put  Its  full  weight  behind  innuendoes 
widely  circulated  by  the  opponents  of 
Krebiozen,  that  its  sponsors  have  been 
profiteering  on  the  distribution  of  the 
drug.  On  October  23,  1963,  the  AMA 
added  a  charge  that  the  drug  is  also  be- 
ing illegally  distributed  in  Canada. 

Both  these  charges  are  answered  by 
documents  contained  in  Exhibit  12. 

As  reported  in  Medical  World  News 
for  September  27,  1963,  p.  49.  Com- 
missioner Larrick  of  the  FDA  stated 
that: 

"Criminal  charges  are  In  preparation 
against  the  sponsors  of  Krebiozen  •  •  • 
fines  ♦  ♦  •  and  jail  sentences  are  the 
penalty  •  •  ♦  With  the  facts  that  have 
been  reported  to  us  by  our  investigators, 
the  normal  course  would  be  to  recom- 
mend that  these  people  be  given  an  op- 
portunity to  show  cause  why  they  should 
not  be  prosecuted  In  Federal  court." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  sponsors  have 
consistently  welcomed  any  action  in  the 
jurisdiction  of  a  court,  since  they  are 
confident  of  vindication  under  fair  con- 
ditions where  due  process  obtains. 

In  connection  with  innuendoes  of 
fraud,  it  Is  significant  that  two  oX  the 
most  prominent  drug  companies  in  the 
United  States  have  each  offered  approx- 
imately $2  million  in  cash  and  royalties 
for  the  "Exclusive  right  throughout  the 
world,  to  manufacture  and  sell  Krebi- 
ozen" (photostats,  exhibit  13) . 

It  may  be  assumed  that  these  firms 
arrived  at  a  careful  judgment  of  the 
intrinsic  worth  and  potential  of  Kre- 
biozen before  they  made  these  extraor- 
dinary offers  in  writing. 

Dr.  Durovic  refused  these  offers  main- 
ly because  he  understood  that  the  com- 
pames  planned  to  retail  the  drug  at  a 
price  of  $30-$40  per  ampule  Instead 
of  the  $10  which  he  thought  was  right 
(lUinois  Legislative  hearing,  p.  1139) 


PDA     EEJECTS     PUBTHEB     DATA     PROM     SPONSORS 

After  the  PDA.  without  any  warning 
publicly  condemned  Krebiozen  at  Its 
press  conference  of  September  7.  efforts 
by  the  producer  and  sponsors  of  the  drug 
to  present  further  scientific  Information 
to  the  FDA  were  arrogantly  dismissed 
on  the  grounds  that  the  FDA  analyses 
were  "scientifically  unimpeachable." 

In  a  letter  dated  September  26.  1963 
from  the  Special  Assistant  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health.  EducaUon,  and  Welfare 
in  reply  to  the  sponsors'  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 11.   1963.  the  Department  said 
that  the  chemical  studies  of  the  ma- 
terial Krebiozen  made  by  two  reputable 
Independent  laboratories  which  Indicated 
Krebiozen  was  different  from  creatine 
"would  not  affect  the  results  of  the  PDA 
analyses,  which   are  themselves  scien- 
tifically unimpeachable."  (p.  l). 

When  the  sponsors  stated  that  the  in- 
terpretation by  their  chemists  of  the  In- 
frared spectrogram  was  different  from 
that  of  the  FDA  chemists,  the  reply 
stated: 

"A  different  Interpretation  of  the  In- 
frared spectrogram  by  your  chemists 
from  that  made  by  the  PDA  chemists 

•  •  alter  In  no  way  the  conclusions 
reached  by  PDA  scientists  and  non-Gov- 
ernment consultants."    (p.  3) 
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The  PDA  was  ta  uninterested  In  the 
scientific  evidence  after  their  unqualified 
pronouncement  of  September  7,  1963  as 
they  had  been  before  their  unqualified 
pronouncement. 

Finally,  on  October  16,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  said,  after  study  of  the 
504  cases  presented  to  them  by  the  spon- 
sors of  the  drug,  that  Kreblozen  was  in- 
effective as  an  anti-cancer  agent  and 
that  it  would  not  sponsor  or  participate 
in  a  clinical'  trial  or  test  of  Kreblozen 
(Exhibit  14). 

TH«   CONCLUSION   OF  THE  FDA  THAT  KBZBIOZEN 
18    CSZATINK    IS    DEMONSTKABLT    FALSE 

The  conclusion  reached  by  the  FDA 
that  Kreblozen  is  creatine  is  demon- 
strably false,  not  only  on  the  basis  of 
new  or  additional  evidence  but  on  the 
basis  of  evidence  produced  by  the  FDA 
itself. 

First,  the  so-called  Identical  "finger- 
prints"' are  not  Identical  but  there  are 
significant  differences  throughout  at 
least  half  the  span  of  the  spectnun. 

Second,  chemical  analysis  demon- 
strates that  Kreblozen  Is  not  creatine. 

Third,  the  difference  in  color  demon- 
strates that  Kreblozen  Is  not  creatine. 

Creatine  Is  pure  white  or  colorless  to 
the  naked  eye.  It  does  not  fluoresce 
under  ultraviolet  light.  But  Kreblo- 
zen is  light  tan  to  the  naked  eye  and 
fluoresces  under  ultraviolet  light.  Color 
of  Kreblozen  is  noted  no  less  than  six 
times  in  the  reports  of  the  FDA  scien- 
tists. 

Fourth,  Kreblozen  contains  at  least  six 
sugars  and  nine  acids  not  creatine  nor  in 
creatine.  This  has  been  verified  many 
times  and  by  Independent  analyses. 

Fifth,  many  of  the  clues  that  Kreblo- 
zen is  not  creatine  are  found  in  the  re- 
ports of  the  FDA  scientists  themselves 
but  were  totally  Ignored  by  the  FDA. 

THE   SFECTBOGRAPHIC   "FINGERPRINT" 

The  FDA  regards  its  strongest  evidence 
that  Krebiozen  is  creatine  as  the  so- 
called  "fingerprint"  of  Krebiozen  which 
it  clainw  Is  the  "fingerprint"  of  creatine. 

The  PDA  has  produced  for  publication 
in  such  Journalistic  organs  as  Life  maga- 
zine and  the  Medical  World  News  the 
superimposed  "fingerprints"  or  spectro- 
grams of  the  two  substances  which  they 
claim  are  identical. 

The  two  "fingerprints,"  however,  are 
not  identical,  as  will  now  be  shown. 

HOW  A  SPECTROCKAM  IS  MADE 

To  make  an  Infrared  spectrographic 
analysis,  a  sample  of  the  substance  is 
prepared  and  different  frequencies  of 
infrared  light  are  beamed  at  it.  When 
the  light  is  absorbed  by  the  sample  at  a 
specific  frequency,  the  line  of  the  graph 
at  that  frequency  drops  down.  This  is 
called  an  "absorption"  which  is  seen  in 
the  shape  of  a  "band." 

THE  FDA  SPECTHOCRAMS 

in  figure  1  attached.'  the  spectro- 
grams of  creatine.  No.  80,  top,  and  of  the 


» These  charts  were  exhibited  by  Senator 
Douglas  at  the  time  of  his  speech  and  were 
attached  to  mimeographed  copies  of  this 
report.  Because  of  the  printing  rules  gov- 
erning the  Congressional  Rscoao,  they  can- 
not be  reproduced  here.  They  are  available 
for  inspection. 


Kreblozen    sample,    K-1,    bottom,    are 

shown. 

The  PDA  said  that  these  two  spectro- 
grams were  the  same,  and  that  there- 
fore the  two  substances  were  the  same, 
and  that  the  Kreblozen  sample  was 
creatine. 

However,  if  the  bottom  graph  of 
Krebiozen  Is  squarely  overlaid  on  the  top 
graph  of  creatine,  as  in  figure  2,  the  dif- 
ference between  the  two  is  clear.  It  is 
very  evident  that  the  Kreblozen  line 
drops  down  significantly  below  the  crea- 
tine line,  from  about  7.5  microns  across 
through  13.5  microns,  or  for  almost  one- 
half  the  distance  of  the  line. 

This  means  that  in  this  area  there  is 
a  substance  or  material  in  the  Kreblozen 
sample  which  is  definitely  not  in  the  cre- 
atine sample. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
however,  in  their  efforts  to  prove  that 
the  two  were  the  same,  widely  published 
the  picture  shown  in  figure  3,  e.g.,  in 
Life  magazine — October  4,  1963 — and 
in  Medical  World  News — September  27, 
1963 — to  show  that  the  Krebiozen  sam- 
ple was  creatine. 

To  get  the  effect  in  figure  3,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Admirlstratlon  did  not  square- 
ly overlay  one  graph  on  the  other,  such 
as  Is  done  In  figure  2,  but  deliberately 
dropped  down  the  creatine  graph  about 
7>/2  percentage  points  below  the  Krebio- 
zen graph  so  that  at  the  particular  area 
of  most  obvious  difference  mentioned 
above,  the  creatine  and  Krebiozen  lines 
would  coincide  and  this  difference  would 
be  obliterated. 

Any  remaining  differences  would  ap- 
pear to  a  non-expert  to  cancel  each  other 
out.  because  one  would  easily  assume 
that  the  lines  of  the  two  substances 
weave  back  and  forth  across  each  other. 
and  that  any  variations  between  them 
are  simply  due  to  minor  experimental 
errors. 

This  false  assumption  cannot  be  dis- 
proved in  the  Life  photograph  (fig.  3) 
because  the  similar  darkness  of  the  un- 
labeled lines  prevents  the  observer  from 
knowing  which  line  is  which  and  whether 
or  not  they  cross. 

INDEPENDrNT    EXPERT   ANALYSIS 

The  three  more  technical  ways  by 
which  our  expert  consultant  determined 
that  the  spectrograms  of  creatine  and 
Krebiozen  are  not  the  same  are  given 
below. 

First,  by  visual  inspection.  Dr.  Scott 
Anderson,  a  Ph.D:  in  physics  and  an 
expert  in  spectrographic  analysis,  in  a 
memo  attached  to  this  report  as  Exhibit 
1  has  pointed  out  from  8  to  10  areas  in 
the  superimposed  "fingerprints"  of 
creatine  (#80)  and  Krebiozen  (Kl) 
where  significant  differences  occur  and 
where  the  absorption  patterns  differ. 

Second,  in  Exhibits  2.  3,  4,  and  5  he 
gives  the  method  and  the  results  of 
"plotting"  the  points  of  difference.  In 
the  first  table  in  Exhibit  4.  he  plots  39 
points  across  the  spectrum,  29  of  which 
show  a  difference.  The  smooth  curve 
drawn  through  all  the  plotted  points  in- 
dicates that  the  Krebiozen  sample  con- 
tains a  substance  or  substances  possess- 
ing nine  distinguishable  broad  absorption 
bands  not  in  the  spectrum  of  creatine. 


Third,  from  this  he  plots  a  "differ- 
ential" spectrogram  of  the  two.  This 
is  a  well  known  and  standard  procedure 
which  shows  the  plotted  difference  be- 
tween the  spectrograms  of  creatine  and 
Krebiozen  but  which,  unfortunately,  was 
not  done  by  the  FDA. 

This  differential  spectrogram  Is  shown 
in  figure  4.  attached. 

If  the  spectrograms  (fig.  l  or  fig.  2) 
of  the  two  substances,  (creatine  and 
Krebiozen)  were  the  same,  the  differen- 
tial spectrogram  (fig.  4)  would  be  a 
straight  Une.  Differences  in  the  two  are 
measured  by  deviations  from  a  straight 
line.  It  will  be  noted  that  there  are 
deviations  from  the  straight  line 
throughout  almost  the  entire  length  of 
the  spectrum. 

Finally,  he  compares  the  differential 
spectrogram  (fig.  4)  which  gives  an  in- 
dication of  the  absorption  pattern  of 
Kreblozen  distinct  from  creatine,  with 
the  spectrogram  of  the  original  Krebio- 
zen material  which  was  extracted  from 
the  ampules. 

His  conclusion  Is  that  (exhibit  4.  p. 
5) : 

"When  these  data  are  plotted  and  the 
difference  spectrum  compared  with  No. 
3588  (spectrogram  of  original  Krebiozen 
material.  K-0,  extracted  from  the  am- 
pules) the  resemblance  is  remarkable." 
This  and  other  spectrograms  are  avail- 
able in  Senator  Douglas'  office. 

"Thus  it  appears  that  the  substance  in 
Kl  (the  Kreblozen  sample  given  the 
FDA)  which  is  not  creatine.  Is  similar  to 
the  material  that  gives  No.  3588  its  broad 
bands." 

Thus  it  can  be  shown  from  the  spec- 
trograms or  so-called  "fingerprints" 
mainly  relied  on  by  the  PDA  to  charac- 
terize Kreblozen  as  creatine,  that  Kre- 
biozen is  not  creatine  and  that  the  infra- 
red spectrogram  of  the  Kreblozen  tested 
by  the  FDA:  First,  differs  from  creatine 
(a)  by  visual  inspection ;  (b)  by  plotting; 
(c)  by  differential  spectrographic  analy- 
sis; and  second,  these  differences  are  not 
technical  and  are  much  greater  than 
would  be  due  merely  to  tolerances  or  rea- 
sonable margins  of  error  (exhibit  3); 
and  third,  that  differences  of  this  magni- 
tude are  of  the  utmost  significance 
chemically  and,  especially,  biologically 
(exhibits). 

Furthermore,  as  every  analytical 
chemist  knows,  any  discrepancy  in  the 
results  from  even  one  of  several  methods 
or  tests  used  to  analyze  or  determine  the 
final  composition  of  a  substance  renders 
the  results  inconclusive. 

It  is  especially  true  that  discrepancies 
in  one  or  more  tests  render  the  results 
inconclusive  when  one  is  dealing  with 
biological  substances  where  such  minute 
quantities  as  3  to  6  milllonths  of  a  gram, 
as  in  Bii,  are  clinically  active  and  can 
result  in  the  saving  of  the  life  of  a  hu- 
man who  would  otherwise  die  of  perni- 
cious anemia  (Exhibit  8) . 

In  this  case  differences  are  noted  in 
both  the  Infrared  spectrograms  and  in 
the  reports  on  the  mass  spectrography 
(see  below)  that  is.  two  of  the  four 
methods  used  by  the  FDA  to  determine 
that  Krebiozen  is  creatine. 

The  other  two  methods  used  by  the 
FDA — namely    microscopic    crystallog- 
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raphy  and  X-ray  diffraction  can  be  even 
less  sensitive  to  relatively  small  quanti- 
ties of  a  foreign  substance  in  a  mixture 
than  the  other  two  methods.  If  the 
crystals  of  the  active  principle  are  very 
small,  the  optical  method  can  miss  them, 
and  the  X-ray  method  will  fall  if  the 
"heavy  lines"  of  similar  substances  coin- 
cide. Both  methods  will  not  detect  an 
active  principle  if  it  is  amorphous  rather 
than  crystalline.     (See  also  Exhibit  8.) 

WHEN    IS    A    FINGERPRINT    NOT    A    FINGERPRINTT 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
has  indulged  in  considerable  "press 
agentry"  in  describing  the  spectrograms 
as  "fingerprints"  which  give  conclusive 
evidence  as  to  the  identity  of  substances. 
There  is  obviously  no  identity  when 
these  so-called  fingerprints  are  not  iden- 
tical but  contain  differences  which  can 
be  seen  with  the  naked  eye  and  which 
when  plotted  show  differences  through- 
out most  of  the  span  of  the  spectrum. 

As  George  L.  Clark  points  out  in  his 
Encyclopedia  of  Spectroscopy  (p.  7) ,  it  is 
the  advertisers  of  equipment  who  may 
refer  to  the  spectroscopic  curves  as  a 
kind  of  fingerprint  (exhibit  8,  p.  1). 

As  we  know,  the  fingerprints  of  two 
humans  are  never  identical.   But  the  so- 
called  spectrographic  "fingerprints"  by 
no  means  meet  this  standard. 
For  example: 

Olive  oil  can  be  diluted  as  much  as  25 
percent  with  corn  oil  before  the  impurity 
is  even  detectable  (and  not  at  all  identi- 
fiable) in  the  infrared  spectrum. 

The  spectrograms  of  two  commonly 
occurring  sterols,  cholesterol  and  B- 
sitosterol,  have  absorption  patterns 
which  are  Identical. 

Most  of  the  antibodies  in  the  blood 
and  which  are  highly  important  defenses 
of    the    body    against    disease,    cannot 
be   detected   at   all    by   spectrographic 
analysis.  { 

In  general,  many  substances  with  the 
greatest  biological  activity  and  effects 
cannot  even  be  seen  yet  alone  analyzed 
by  this  method.  (See  exhibit  8,  sec.  2 
for  further  examples.) 

Consequently,  when  differences  are 
found  which  can  be  seen  with  the  naked 
eye,  or  plotted,  or  to  which  differential 
analysis  can  be  applied,  these  are  of  great 
significance. 
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ture,  and  indicated  quite  clearly  that 
something  other  than  creatine  was  in  the 
sample  the  FDA  claimed  was  creatine 

Consequently,  the  key  clues  that  the 
sample  of  Krebiozen  given  to  the  FDA 
is  not  creatine  alone  can  be  found  in  the 
facts  given  in  the  reports  of  the  FDA 
scientists  themselves. 

However,  in  their  zeal,  these  were 
ignored  by  the  FDA. 

CONDEMNATION    WTTHOUT    DELIBERATION? 

Almost  immediately  following  the 
FDA  announcement  on  September  7. 
Senator  Douglas  asked  the  FDA  for  the 
detailed  written  reports  of  the  scientists 
on  whom  the  FDA  had  relied  to  make 
their  unqualified  announcement  that 
Krebiozen  was  creatine.  Only  after  al- 
most 2  weeks  and  considerable  effort 
were  these  obtained. 

There  are  some  very  interesting  points 
about  them.  One  of  them  is  dated  Sep- 
tember 9  and  another  September  12  or 
2  to  5  days  after  the  FDA  announce- 
ment. A  third,  dated  September  6,  ap- 
pears to  have  been  sent  from  the  con- 
sultant in  New  Mexico.  This  raises  the 
question  as  to  whether  it  could  have 
arrived  by  the  time  the  press  conference 
was  held  on  Saturday  morning.  Sep- 
tember 7. 

One  of  these  reports  is  written  in  the 
third  person  and  is  unsigned.  This  re- 
port is  the  one  which  includes  the  state- 
ment that  the  curves  of  the  two  spectra 
"matched  band  for  band,  frequency  for 
frequency,  and  band  shape  for  band 
shape  for  all  bands."  but  it  happens  to 
be  true  that  there  are  at  least  nine  dis- 
tinguishable absorption  bands  in  the 
Krebiozen  spectrum  not  in  the  spectrum 
of  creatine,  so  that  this  statement  can- 
not be  correct. 

Note  that  the  FDA  spectrogram  of 
Kreblozen  is  dated  September  3,  only 
four  days  before  the  press  conference. 

A  real  question  arises  as  to  whether 
the  FDA  acted  merely  on  the  verbal  re- 
ports of  its  scientists,  and  did  not  In  fact 
analyze  the  written  reports  before  Its 
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announcement  in  the  detail  which  the 
importance  of  the  situation  deserved 
This  must,  of  course,  be  true  in  the  case 
of  two  and  possibly  three  of  the  reports 
which  are  either  postdated  or  arrived 
after  the  announcement  was  made. 

CHEMICAL        ANALYSIS        DEMONSTRATES        THAT 
KREBIOZEN     IS     NOT     CRXATINK 

The  Clark  Microanalytlcal  Laboratory 
has  performed  repeated  chemical  studies 
on    Krebiozen    over    a    10-year   period 
( This  is  shown  by  exhibit  6 . ) 

They  have  extracted  Kreblozen  from 
the  ampules  and  have  done  both  chemi- 
cal and.  In  conjunction  with  the  Ander- 
son Physical  Laboratory,  infrared  studies 
on  a  variety  of  samples. 

Work  has  been  performed  on  the  origi- 
nal Krebiozen  from  Argentina  K-0 
and  on  later  samples  from  batches  2  and 
3  made  In  the  United  States. 

Approximately  the  same  chemical 
composition  for  Krebiozen  has  been 
found  over  the  years  except  for  the  ad- 
mixture of  creatine,  and  when  these  and 
the  infrared  curves  made  from  these 
samples  are  corrected  for  the  now  known 
impurity  creatine,  the  continuity  of  re- 
sults is  confirmed. 

Furthermore,  the  Shuman  Chemical 
Laboratory,  Inc.,  of  Battle  Ground  Ind 
working  closely  with  Prof.  Roy  Whistler' 
of  Purdue  University,  who  is  a  special- 
ist In  carbohydrates  and  polysaccharides 
also  isolated  the  original  Krebiozen  ma- 
/tt  ^?"^  ^^  ampules  independently 
of  the  Clark  Laboratory.  Their  findings 
have  confirmed  key  points  In  Clark's  Iso- 
lation of  Krebiozen. 

Spectrograms  of  the  first  Kreblozen 
produced  (for  purposes  of  clarification 
referred  to  herein  as  K-0)  performed  In 
November  1958,  and  of  later  samples- 
SD-84  of  November  7, 1962  (hereafter  re- 
ferred to  as  K-2)  and  SD-201  (B)  of 
October  17, 1963  (hereafter  referred  to  as 
K-3>— are  mutually  confirming 

Their  work  establishes  that  the  chemi- 
cal composiUon  fqr  Kreblozen  clearly 
differs  from  that  of  creatine. 


K-0  initial 

sample,  high- 
est porcent 
Krebloien 


38.66 
8.02 


0) 


53.43 


K-1  FDA 

sample,  2.7- 

8  percent 

Kreblozoi 


32.61 
7.32 

27.42 
32.65 


K-2  sample « 

(8D-84)  46.31 

percent 

Krebloien 
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41.22 
6.41 


52.34 


DDTEEENCES    NOTED    IN     BASIC    REPORTS    OF    FDA  " ' 

SCIENTISTS  C 

What   Is   most   alarming   about   the  n ~* 

FDA's  announcement  is  that  some  of  o...:..::::":::;";;:;:: 

these  differences  are  noted  in  the  basic 

reports  of  the  FDA  scientists  themselves        '  ^ot  detected.  '       ' — '' 

For  example :  '        '  Calculated  creatine  free,  and  all  nitrogen  presumed  to  be  In  creatine  portion 

Bffrs.    Hayden    reports   differenrp«5   in         ■«-.        ^^   . 

the  relative  intensities  of  the  3  Sand  9^  co^.T.^^u^'"  "^"^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^le  to 

M  bands  of  the  Infrared  spectrograms  TZ,  ^  ^LTF\^  ^"^  to  the  Food 

Dr.  LIpplncott  noted  d^erences  near  m^ni,^^^  Administration  contained  a 

the  3m  band.    He  ascribi  this  to  water  S^i™^  °^  J.^  percent  and  a  maximum 

but  this  is  one  of  the  k?y  ^Inte  wh^re  ?ound  ?WH^ir''''^'°"'^- ,    ^"^    ^^^^ 

both  Kreblozen  and  creatinrabsorb  and  i?^^!''^^^  different  samples  vary  from 
it  is  one  of  the  pointi  whereTlysaS^  -fSpr-In?  ^  creatine-rich  samples, 
charides  absorb  strongly              Poiysac-        ^e  creatlne-rich  samples,  which  in- 

Professor  Blemann  states  that  "sll«rhf  i,i  fil ,  i'  ^l^  ^^°^^  ^^^""^  ^^^  sponsors 

intensity  differences  diow  in  the  mfnv  Jl  ^^^.  laboratory  attempted  to  meet  the 

^all  pe^aks,  but  thi  £°oT  court  due^tj  raiTJi^^x^'^p^^ua  "^^  ^^  '""^  *  ^^ 
differences  m  impurities."  ^rvJc  ™,^flf  V^ 


K-3  sample » 

(SD-201) 

78.45  percent 

Krebiozen 


(') 


39.22 
6.12 


64.65 


Creatine 


36.63 

e.ga 

32.05 
24.40 


Creatine 
bydrat« 


32.21 

7.43 

28.17 

32.19 


(Sec  exhibit  6.) 


FDA,  a  circumstance  which  often  hap- 
pens in  the  exploration  and  purification 
of  a  biological  substance  the  exact  com- 
position of  which  is  unknown  and  which 

U'.t^i*«^"y  ^'^^  y^rs  to  determine  (ex- 
hibit 8.  part  3). 

The  2.7  to  8  percent  figure  of  K-1  is 
established  by  calculating  from  the 
nitrogen  content  in  the  mixed  substance 
(exhibit  6).  If  aU  the  nitrogen  is  in 
the  creatine,  there  was  an  absolute  mini- 
mum of  2.7  percent  Krebiozen  in  the 
sample.  If  some  of  the  nitrogen  is  in 
the  Krebiozen.  and  there  are  indica- 
tions of  this  In  the  fact  that  a  smaU 
amount  of  glucosamine  was  found  In  the 
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hydrolysate  of  the  original  nuUerlAl  (K- 
0)  whieta  was  almost  creatine  free,  then 
as  much  as  8  percent  of  the  sample  was 
Krebioeen.  Again,  these  are  significant 
quantities  chemically,  and  especially, 
biolocleally.  (Infrared  suggests  8  per- 
cent.) 

Not  only  have  they  been  able  to  estab- 
lish the  basic  chemical  composition  of 
Krebiozen  and  to  distinguish  It  from 
creatine,  but  they  show  in  their  attached 
report  an  historical  continuity  going 
back  over  a  period  of  years  for  the  chem- 
ical composition  of  Krebiozen  which  was 
Isolated  from  the  ampules  as  well  as  that 
performed  on  the  powder  Itself. 

The  same  continuity  can  be  seen  in  the 
infrared  spectrograms  of  these  samples 
and,  as  Dr.  Anderson  points  out,  the 
similarity  of  the  spectra  is  very  striking 
even  though  not  identical.  (These  addi- 
tional spectrograms  are  available  In 
Senator  Douci,as'  ofBce.) 

In  addition,  he  has  pointed  out  that 
the  difference  spectrum  plotted  from  the 
differences  between  the  Food  and  Drug 
curves  for  creatine  and  for  the  sample 
siibmitted  by  Dr.  Durovic  on  July  12, 
1963  (K-1),  when  compared  with  the 
spectrum  of  the  original  Krebiozen  ma- 
terial Isolated  from  the  ampules  (K-0) , 
has  a  remarkable  resemblance  (See  Ex- 
hibit 4) . 

Thus,  the  chemical  studies  performed 
on  a  variety  of  samples  of  Krebiozen  over 
the  years  prove  conclusively  that  Kre- 
biozen is  not  creatine  although  the  sam- 
ples contain  varying  amounts  of  creatine. 

NCI    E8SOS 

The  Pood  and  Drug  Administration 
and  the  National  Cancer  Institute  which 
together  have  had  from  8  to  14  mgs.  of 
Kreblosen,  and  at  least  450  ampules, 
have  performed  no  comparable  work. 

In  fact,  the  NCI  in  1963  performed  a 
combustion  analysis  on  a  Krebiozen 
sample  (K-1).  the  spectrogram  of 
which  the  FDA  says  proves  It  was  crea- 
tine (flg.  3) ,  and  came  up  with  a  carbon 
content  of  21  percent.  This  is  entirely 
Incompatible  with  the  carbon  content  of 
creatine  (36.6  percent),  creatinine  (42.2 
percent) ,  and  creatine  hydrate  (32.2  per- 
cent) . 

BTTUlAUCaATIC    SCBaOPHSSKIA 

This  is  an  amazing  case  of  bureau- 
cratic schizophrenia. 

The  fact  is  that  the  FDA  and  the  NCI. 
with  their  elaborate  resources  for 
analysis,  have  not  only  arrived  at  con- 
flicting results  but  it  is  now  clear  that 
neither  of  these  conflicting  results  Is 
correct. 

One  can  only  hope  that  the  FDA  wiH 
be  mOTe  charitable  towards  the  NCI  for 
its  mistaken  r«mlts,  than  it  has  been 
towards  the  producer  and  spcmsors  of 
the  druar  whose  chemical  and  spectro- 
graphlc  analyses  are  more  complete  and 
more  accurate  than  those  arrived  at  by 
CSovemment  agencies  which  have  had 
tiie  total  sdentiflc  resources  of  the  Gov- 
ernment at  their  call. 


1963 


TH¥  FDA  IN  ITS  IVO«T  TOl 

On  November  19,  1963,  In  a  letter  to 
Dr.  Wiley,  Director  of  FDA's  Chemistry 
division  which  claimed  that  Krebiozen 
was  creatine.  Senator  Doucuis  stated 
that. 


"At  least  two  Independent  laboratoriefl 
have  extracted  Krebioaen  directly  from 
ampules  and  have  run  spectrograiJiilc 
analyses  at  these.  It  can  be  dotie  and 
can  be  done  quite  easily  if  one  knows 
how. 

•"Therefore,  before  the  Pood  and  Drug 
Administration  Issues  any  announce- 
ment of  any  kind  that  they  are  unable 
to  find  Krebiozen  in  the  ampules.  I  think 
It  Important  that  the  scientists  who  have 
extracted  Krebiozen  from  the  ampules 
in  the  past  demonstrate  how  it  is  done. 
They  should  do  so  with  either  you  or 
your  representative  present  but  under 
the  auspices  of  a  neutral  third  party, 
such  as  a  person  trained  in  chemistry 
from  the  President's  Scientific  Advisors. 
"I  want  to  predict  (1)  that  Krebiozen 
can  be  extracted  from  the  ampules  and 
(2)  that  a  spectrogram  from  the  sample 
will  show  a  continuity  with  the  many 
Krebiozen  spectrograms  over  the  years, 
and  (3)  that  tlie  spectrograms  wUl  dif- 
fer fundamentally  from  creatine." 

As  of  December  3,  1963.  this  letter  has 
been  neither  acknowledged  nor  an- 
swered. Yet  in  the  Crhicago  Sun  Times 
on  that  date,  it  is  reported  that  the  PDA 
announced  on  December  2  that, 

"Analysis  of  Krebiozen  ampules  shipped 
before  1960  show  they  contain  nothing 
but  mineral  on  •  •  •  Ampules  since 
then  contain  mineral  oil  plus  minute 
amoimts  of  amyl  alcohol  and  1 -methyl 
hydantoln  •  •  •  a  laboratory  curiosity." 
While  it  is  gratifying  that  the  PDA  is 
at  last  on  record  with  an  opinion  of  some 
sort  about  the  ampules  which  have  been 
in  its  hands  for  Investigation  for  the  last 
2  years,  again  we  have  here  the  latest 
example  of  the  absolute  determination  of 
of  the  PDA  to  shut  itself  up  in  Its  Ivory 
tower  and  rebuff  all  offers  of  cooperation 
and  assistance  aimed  simply  at  estab- 
lishing the  scientific  facts  about  Kre- 
biozen. 

Senator  Douglas  Is  renewing  his  re- 
quest of  November  19  that  the  PDA  per- 
mit the  sponsors  of  Krebiozen  and  their 
laboratory  consultants  to  demonstrate  to 
the  FDA  how  to  get  Krebiozen  out  of  the 
ampules. 

In  making  its  imqualifled  armounce- 
ment  on  September  7.  and  by  its  subse- 
quent refusal  even  to  consider  the  abun- 
dance of  scientific  evidence  offered  by  the 
sponsors,  the  PDA  has  shown  a  disregard 
for  the  scientific  method  in  a  matter 
which  could  be  of  the  greatest  Impor- 
tance to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the 
country. 

DnrrsEENcss  nc  oolok  oncoNsTRATs  that 

KKEBIOZZN  18  NOT  CRZATINX 

Creatine,  creatine  hydrate,  and  crea- 
tinine (the  only  forms  of  creatine)  are 
all  pure  white  or  colorless.  (See,  e.g.. 
Handbook  of  Chemistry  and  Physics, 
(Jhemical  Rubber  Publisiiing  Co.) 

They  have  no  color  on  visual  inspec- 
tion and  do  not  fluoresce  under  ultra 
violet  light. 

Krebiozen,  on  the  other  hand,  has  a 
light  brown  or  tan  color  upon  visual  in- 
spection and  fluoresces  under  ultra  violet 
light. 

On  no  less  than  six  occasions  in  their 
reports,  the  FDA  scientists  themselves 
describe  the  color  of  the  Krebiozen  sam- 
ples submitted  to  the  FDA.    This  fact  is 


Incompatlhle  with  the  FDA  conclusion 
that  Krebioaen  is  nothing  but  creatine. 

Krebioaen  Is  variously  described  by  the 
FDA  sclenUsts  as  a  (1)  beige  powder,  (2) 
with  an  oran^  tinge,  (3)  as  light  tan, 
(4)  as  brownish  white  with  a  shade  of 
pink,  and  i5  and  6)  t^ice  as  having  a 
"pale  buff"  appearance. 

How  does  it  happen  that  a  substance 
wiiich  the  PDA  confidently  and  without 
quallflcatlon  calls  creatine  can  nonethe- 
less be  described  time  and  again  by  their 
own  scientists  with  attributes  of  color 
which  neither  creatine,  creatine  hydrate, 
or  creatinine  have? 

KIKBIOXEN  CONTAINS  SUOAKS  AN»  ACXM  NOT  DC 
CRKATINX 

The  following  six  sugars  or  sugar  de- 
rivaUves  and  nine  acids  which  are  not 
creatine  or  in  creatine  or  its  relatives 
have  been  identified  in  the  Krebiozen 
extracted  by  the  Clark  Mlcroanalytlcal 
Laboratory  (see  Exhibit  8)  and  verified 
by  the  Shuman  Laboratory  after  inde- 
pendently performing  the  same  extrac- 
tion: 

1.  Polysaccharides  or  derhratlves:  ga- 
lacturonic  add,  glucosamine,  galactose, 
glucose,  arabtnose,  xylose. 

2.  Patty  acids:  palmitic,  oleic,  palml- 
tolelc,  mjrrlstic,  stearic,  C-15,  C-17,  lau- 
rlc,  shorter  chain  acids. 

CLtTES  THAT  KREBIOZEN  IS  NOT  CKKATINC  AKE 
TO0NB  nr  THI  KXPOaTB  or  the  FDA  BCBN- 
TtSTS   AND   WXKX  TOTALXT    UUfOKEO 

As  we  have  seen,  an  abundance  of  clues 
that  Krebiozen  is  not  creatine  are  to  be 
found  In  the  reports  of  the  FDA  scien- 
tists themselves. 

Absorption  patterns  at  3.0  and  9.0 
microns  are  noted  by  one  scientist  from 
the  spectrographlc  analysis. 

Similar  patterns  by  a  second  scientist 
are  noted  at  3.0  microns. 

One  notes  "slight  intensity  differences 
In  the  many  small  peaks"  but  ascribes 
these  to  Impurities  which,  of  course. 
means  that  a  second  or  foreign  substance 
was  present  In  the  sample.  (Mass 
spectra.) 

Six  scientists  note  the  presence  of  color 
In  the  Krebiozen  sample. 

Some  of  them  qualify  their  findings. 
OTillke  their  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion superiors,  with  such  terms  as  "good 
agreement"  or  "practically"  or  "substan- 
tially." 

However,  even  the  scientists  substan- 
tially Ignored  the  clues  which  were  pres- 
ent in  their  work. 

Others  of  the  scientists  misstated  the 
facts. 

One  states  that  the  spectrum  of 
creatine  monohydrate  was  Identical  with 
that  of  Krebiozen,  which  is  not  true  by 
a  variety  of  tests  Including  visual  In- 
spection, plotting,  and  differential  analy- 
sis. 

Another  states  that  for  practical  pur- 
poses the  results  of  the  mass  spectra 
show  the  materials  to  be  "identical." 
This  Is  not  true,  for  the  results  of  the 
mass  spectra  show  many  differences  in 
the  peaks  and,  in  dealing  with  a  biologi- 
cal substance,  what  Is  "practical"  in 
dozens  of  substances  may  be  far  too  mi- 
nute to  be  detected  by  mass  spectrog- 
raphy. 

When  one  scientist  stated  that  the 
curves  of  the  two  spectra  "matched  band 
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for  band,  frequency  for  frequency  and 
band  shape  for  band  shape  for  all  bands" 
he  had  not  matched  them  band  for  band, 
frequency  for  freq:uency  and  band  shape 
for  band  shape. 

When  this  was  done  subsequently  by 
non-FDA  scientists,  differences  through- 
out the  two  supposedly  Identical  spectra 
were  found  and  plotted. 

The  administrative  bureaucrats  ig- 
nored the  clues  entirely.  They  caused 
to  be  Issued  to  the  public  under  the  au- 
thority of  their  Department  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  informa- 
tion and  conclusions  which  are  demon- 
strably false  and  for  which  they  must 
bear  the  public  responsibility. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  that  almost 
none  of  these  persons  Is  scientifically 
trained  and  they  appear  to  be  uninter- 
ested In  the  scientific  method  or  In  at- 
tempting to  attain  scientific  truth. 

PAJST     II 

THE    FDA    MISSES    AN    ELEPHANT    IN    THE 

Pi^LOR 

It  can  be  stated  without  fear  of  con- 
tradiction that  Krebiozen  and  creatine 
are  entirely  different  substances. 

Even  a  smaU  percentage  of  Krebiozen 
in  creatine  is  of  the  utmost  significance 
because  in  dealing  with  biological  sub- 
stances, only  one  part  in  millions  or 
billions  can  and  does  have  the  most  pro- 
found biological  effects. 

There  are  many  examples  of  this: 

FLUORIDE     IN     DRINKING     WATER 

1.  The  amount  of  fluoride  added  to 
community  drinking  water,  to  stop  the 
decay  of  teeth,  is  less  than  1  part  in  1 
million  (0.7  part  per  mUlion). 

The  proportion  of  Krebiozen  in  the 
FDA  sample  was  from  30.000  to  80.000 
times  this  amount. 


the  bacterium,  E.  CoU.  A  Krebiozen 
ampule  contains  100  times  this  amount  of 
Krebiozen. 

DEATH    IN    MAN 

7.  The  lethal  dose  of  purified  botuli- 
num  toxin  in  man  is  0.06  millionths  of  a 
gram.  A  Krebiozen  ampule  contains  167 
times  this  amoimt  of  Krebiozen. 

See  exhibit  8.  section  1.  for  references 

Further  evidence  that  the  slightest 
changes  in  drugs  can  have  the  most  pro- 
found effects  is  found  in  the  hearings 
before  the  Kef auver  committee  when  Dr 
Austin  Smith,  president  of  the  Phar- 
maceutical Manufacturers'  Association, 
testified  as  follows  on  February  23,  i960:' 

"In  the  infinite  complexities  of  the 
human  organism,  the  slightest  change 
or  improvement  in  a  drug  for  a  partic- 
ular patient  can  mean  the  difference 
between  health  or  illness,  life  or  death  " 
(Hearings,  pt.  19,  p.  10700). 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration,  in 
terms  of  biological  effects,  had  an  ele- 
phant in  the  parlor  and  missed  seeing  it. 

A  fiist-year  chemistry  student  might 
be  forgiven  such  an  error,  but  when  a 
Department  of  the  Government  not  only 
fails  to  discover  significant  chemical  and 
biological  amounts  of  a  foreign  substance 
in  a  compound,  but  then  uses  the  full 
force  of  its  public  relations  arm  to  pub- 
licize its  mistaken  results,  it  must  bear 
responsibility  for  its  errors. 

BIOASSAT      IS     THE      EFFECTIVE     TEST      FOR     BIO- 
LOGICAL   SUBSTANCES 


ADRENALINE 

2.  Adrenaline  has  an  easily  detectable 
biological  effect  in  a  blood  concentra- 
tion of  1  part  in  1.4  billion. 

The  proportion  of  Krebiozen  In  the 
PDA  samples  was  from  42  to  112  million 
times  this  amount. 

BIOTIN 

3.  Biotin,  a  B  vitamin.  Is  biologically 
active  in  a  concentration  of  1  part  in 
10  bilUon. 

The  proportion  of  Krebiozen  in  the 
FDA  sample  was  frqm  300  to  800  million 
times  this  amount.    | 

THYROID     HORMONE 

4.  The  concentration  of  free  thyroid 
hormone  in  the  normal  blood  is  1  part 
per  10.000  million  parts  of  blood  plasma 
These  minute  amounts  are  physiologi- 
cally active  and  neoessai-y  for  health. 

The  proportion  of  Krebiozen  in  the 
FDA  sample  was  from  300  to  800  million 
times  this  amount. 

GOITER    PREVENTION 

5.  Goiter  is  easily  prevented  by  the  in- 
gestion of  only  one  part  of  sodium  Iodide 
per  10.000  to  100,000  parts  of  common 
salt. 

The  proportion  of  Krebiozen  in  the 
FDA  sample  was  from  300  to  800  times 
this  amount. 

FEVER    IN    MAN 

6.  Fever  In  man  can  be  produced  by 
one  ten-millionth  gram  of  extract  from 


The  biological  effects  of  a  drug  cannot 
even  be  tested  by  any  of  the  means  used 
by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
to  test  Krebiozen.  In  fact,  they  made 
not  a  single  biological  test. 

The  test  for  the  effectiveness  of  biolog- 
ical substances  Is  to  use  them  on  animals 
and/or  man  and  to  determine  their 
biological  effects. 

Dozens  of  the  most  common  biological 
substances  have  been  used  for  long  peri- 
ods of  time  in  medical  treatment  despite 
either  theh-  lack  of  uniformity  or  the 
fact  that  their  full  chemical  composi- 
tion is  unknown. 

After  estabUshing  that  a  drug  is  not 
toxic,  the  way  It  Is  tested  is  to  start  with 
exceedingly  small  amounts  and  to  mea- 
sure Its  actual  effects. 
For  example: 

All  six  hormones  of  the  pituitary 
many  of  which  are  used  clinically,  are 
analyzed  only  by  biological  or  immuno- 
logical assay.  Some  have  yet  to  be  Iso- 
lated In  their  pure  form. 

The  estrogens  (female  hormones)  were 
used  for  about  25  years  on  the  basis  of 
bioassay  alone  before  their  structure  was 
determined. 

Insulin  was  used  for  over  a  decade  In 
the  control  of  diabetes  before  its  chemi- 
cal structure  was  determined. 

Bioassay  is  perhaps  the  most  sensi- 
tive test  of  progesterone  and  detects 
one  five  billion ths  of  a  gram.  (See 
exhibit  8,  section  3.  for  references 
and  fiu-ther  examples.) 

It  Is  not  unique  for  a  hormone  or 
hormone  like  substance  to  be  used  in 
medical  treatment  for  decades  before  its 
entire  chemical  structure  Is  revealed. 

Another  example  Is  the  fact  that  anti- 
bodies, which  are  chemically  altered  pro- 
teins In  the  blood  and  which  protect  man 
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against  a  variety  of  serious  and  some- 
times fatal  illnesses,  have  never  been 
Isolated  by  chemical  or  physical  means, 
and  only  by  biological  assay  can  their 
presence  or  effects  be  determined. 

FDA    TESTS    INADEQUATE    FOR    BIOLOGICAL 
SUBSTANCES 

The  various  tests  made  by  the  Pood 
and  Drug  Administration  are  at  best 
crude  ones  when  dealing  with  biological 
matters.  In  fact,  neither  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  nor  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  made  any  biological 
tests  of  any  kind  on  Krebiozen. 

The  bioassay  method  or  technique  Is, 
in  many  cases,  the  only  reliable  method 
to  determine  biological  effects. 

DR.    IVT 'routinely    USES    BIOASSAT    METHOD 

Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy,  the  chief  scientific 
sponsor  of  the  drug,  routinely  uses  the 
bioassay  to  determine  both  the  potency 
of  the  samples  of  the  drug  Krebiozen 
and  its  biological  effects. 

In  other  words,  he  uses  the  method  of 
ultimate  importance  when  dealing  with 
a  biological  substance.  He  measures  the 
potency  of  the  sample  by  testing  its  ef- 
fects on  human  breast  tumors  and  by 
measuring  the  effects. 

Chemical,  spectrographlc,  and  micro- 
scopic and  X-ray  crystallographlc  tests 
are  tests  which  In  almost  all  the  examples 
cited  above  are  wholly  incompetent  to 
determine  biological  activity  or  to  Iden- 
tify the  biologically  active  agents  In  the 
drug. 

When  dealing  with  a  biological  agent, 
one  part  in  a  million  is  often  as  effective 
as  50  parts  in  a  hundred.  For  example, 
in  the  treatment  of  pernicious  anemia  a 
few  millionths  of  a  gram  of  B„  Is  as 
effective  In  most  cases  as  any  multiple 
of  that  dose  could  be.  In  the  treatment 
of  scurvy,  one  orange  a  day  is  as  good  as 
a  hundred,  and  will  cure  practically  any 
case. 

KREBIOZEN      SPONSORS    FOLLOW    APPROPRIATE 
METHODS 

The  producer  and  sponsors  of  the  drug 
have  routinely  followed  the  correct, 
scientiflc,  and  most  sensitive  method  of 
determining  the  potency  and  biological 
effects  of  the  drug,  while  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  and  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  have  applied  only  the 
most  crude  measures  to  test  the  effects 
of  a  biological  substance. 

These  facts  can  only  add  to  the  sense 
of  outrage  and  indignation  at  the  FDA's 
methods  and  publicity  as  well  as  their 
"unqualified"  and  "conclusive"  judg- 
ments about  matters  upon  which  they 
have  no  right  or  no  proper  evidence  to 
make  such  unqualified  statements. 

As  is  often  the  case,  those  who  are 
most   certain   and   dogmatic   have   the 
least  to  be  dogmatic  and  certain  about. 
Part  m 

NATIONAL  CANCER  INSTITUTE  BSTABLI8HS8 
UNREASONABLE  STANDARDS  BY  WHICH  TO 
JUDGE  KREBIOZEN  CASE  REPORTS 

On  October  16,  1963,  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  announced  that  the  re- 
port of  the  24  man  committee  which  had 
examined  the  case  records  of  504  patients 
who  had  received  Krebioeen.  "clearly 
establishes  that  'Krebiozen'  does  not 
possess  any  anticancer  activity  in  man  ' 
(Exhibit  14.) 
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This  section  will  show  thai: 
Plrst.  The  announconent  by  the  Pood 
and  E>njg  AdminlstraUon  on  September 
7,  1963,  that  Krebloeen  to  "worthleas" 
creatine  made  It  virtually  Impossible  for 
the  24  man  NCI  committee  to  report  fa- 
vorably on  the  504  cases. 

Second.  The  procedures  of  the  24  man 
committee  and  the  subsequent  refusal  of 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  to  have  the  work  Independ- 
ently reviewed  or  to  consult  with  the 
sponsors  do  not  meet  ordinary  and  ac- 
cepted standards  or  the  scientific 
method. 

Third.  The  committee  set  extremely 
harsh  and  severe  standards  by  which  to 
Judge  the  cases,  namely,  standards 
greatly  in  excess  of  those  ordinarily 
established  for  the  hundred  or  more  sub- 
stances which  are  clinically  tested  rou- 
tinely in  humans,  and  standards  more 
exacting  than  in  the  classical  cancer 
literature. 

Fourth.  They  did  not  follow,  in  many 
cases,  even  these  harsh  and  severe  stand- 
ards. Instead,  they  ignored  many  cases 
which  appear  to  be  valid  even  under 
these  standards. 

I^  it  first  be  understood  that  the  cases 
were  presented  not  to  determine  If 
Krebiozen  was  a  "cxure"  for  cancer— 
which  neither  its  sponsors  nor  those  who 
have  supported  a  fair  test  of  It  claim- 
but  merely  to  establish  whether  the  NCI 
ought  to  conduct  a  "fair  test"  of  the 
drug.    That  was  all  that  was  asked. 

Histead,  they  really  established  a 
standard  of  "cure"  as  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the  only  cases  they  finally  admit 
could  have  benefited  from  Krebloien 
wwe  those  patients  alive  today  and  in 
whom  they  claimed  spontaneous  or  nat- 
ural regressions  occurred. 

The  NCI  was  supposed  to  be  looking 
for  "anticancer  activity"  but  in  the  end 
they  threw  up  a  straw  man  of  "cure"  in 
order  to  knock  It  down. 


PWtrtTDICINC   TOT    JTTET 

The  report  of  the  PDA  on  September 
7,  1963,  that  Krebiozen  is  creatine  made 
it  Impossible  for  any  committee  to  report 
favorably  on  the  cases.  If  any  member 
of  the  committee  or  official  at  NCI  re- 
ported favorably  on  cases  treated  with 
what  the  FDA  had  already  said  was  the 
"worthless"  substance  creatine,  he  ran 
the  utmost  danger  of  mining  his  reputa- 
tion, for  how  could  a  worthless  substance 
possibly  have  any  effect?  (Re  general 
background  of  prejudice,  see  Exhibit  15.) 

In  fact,  the  PDA  report  that  Krebiozen 
was  creatine  was  one  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  NCI  refused  to  test. 

To  quote  from  the  October  16.  1963 
report: 

"The  first  basis  upon  which  a  drug 
might  be  considered  for  clinical  trial  Is 
theoretical.  The  proponents  of  Krebio- 
zen have  advanced  the  theory  that  'Kre- 
biozen* Is  a  tissue  hormone  which  In- 
hibits the  multiplication  of  cancer  cells. 
The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  has 
demonstrated  that  'Krebiozen'  is  not  a 
tissue  hormone  but  rather  creatine,  a 
normal  component  of  the  human  body 
concerned  primarily  with  muscle  con- 
traction." 

Note  very  carefully  that  this  para- 
graph does  not  say  that  there  Is  no  basis 


for  the  "Krebiozen"  theory.  That  cannot 
be  said,  for  many  groups,  including  the 
NCI  Itself,  are  proceeding  with  work 
along  these  lines.  Rather,  it  says,  that 
the  PDA  says  Krebioaen  is  creatine  and 
consequently  it  will  not  be  tested.  It  is 
ruled  out  not  on  theoretical"  grounds, 
but  on  the  basis  of  the  PDA  announce- 
ment. 

Attached  to  this  report  as  exhibit  11 
is  a  paper  by  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy  on  the 
theoretical  basis  of  Krebiozen  in  which 
he  cites  the  abundance  of  evidence  and 
literature  supporting  its  theoreUcal 
basis. 

Additionally,  for  weeks  prior  to  the 
public  announcement  on  October  16,  "in- 
formed sources"  at  the  FDA  were  already 
pronouncing  that  the  report  would  be 
imfavorable. 

Tb  quote  only  one  example,  in  the 
edlUon  of  the  Medical  World  News  for 
September  27.  1963.  in  an  article  ap- 
pearing on  page  47  and  which  must  have 
» been  written  from  3  to  4  weeks  prior  to 
the  Nd  committee  announcement  on 
October  16,  the  following  statement 
occurs: 

"Meanwhile,  informed  sources  said 
that  a  team  of  experts,  after  analyzing 
507  [sic]  selected  cases  of  Krebiozen  pa- 
tients, will  report  that  the  drug  has  no 
apparent  effect." 

And  further  (p.  49) : 

"As  far  as  PDA  is  concerned,  establish- 
ing the  IdenUty  just  about  wraps  up  the 
case  against  Krebiozen.  Commissioner 
Larrick  thinks  that  this  plus  evidence 
regarding  production  and  distribution 
methods  and  the  expected  negative  re- 
port on  the  507  cases,  should  convince 
all  but  the  most  fanatical  that  the  drug 
Is  of  no  value  whatever  in  the  treatment 
of  cancer." 

The  article  further  refers  to  the 
"FDA's  scientific  and  legal  offensive 
against  the  so-called  anticancer  drug  " 

Thus,  it  is  not  unfair  to  say  as  the 
Queen  of  Hearts  said  hi  Alice  in  Won- 
derland: "Sentence  first.  Verdict 
afterwards. " 


December  € 


QUBSnOIVABLZ    PBOCSIDINIM 

Now  let  us  look  at  the  proceedings  of 
the  committee. 

Plrst.  Secrecy:  In  the  first  place  the 
proceedings  were  secret.  Neither  the 
members  of  the  committee  nor  the  place 
of  meeting  nor  the  procedures  estab- 
lished nor  the  standards  set  were  known 
or  available  even  to  the  sponsors  of  the 
drug  prior  to  the  October  16th  announce- 
ment. 

Second.  No  patients  seen:  Not  a  single 
patient  nor  a  single  doctor  who  had 
treated  a  patient  was  seen  by  the  com- 
mittee. 

Third.  Dr.  Ivy  was  refused  the  right  to 
appear. 

Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy.  the  chief  sponsor 
of  the  drug,  was  refused  the  right  to  ap- 
pear before  the  committee  and  to  pre- 
sent his  findings  and  to  answer  ques- 
tions. 

On  September  4.  1963.  Senator  Dotrc- 
LAs  wired  the  Department  of  HEW  as 
follows: 

"Why  should  not  the  committee  see 
and  hear  Dr.  Ivy,  whose  scientific  stand- 
ing is  imquestioned,  for  purposes  of  ex- 
planation and  InterrogaUon?     We  are 


not  askhig  that  he  be  made  a  member 
of  the  committee  but  we  are  asking  that 
this  ocnnmittee  have  the  benefit  of  a  di- 
rect statement  from  him  and  be  able  to 
ask  any  question  which  in  any  way  might 
perplex  them.  I  beUeve  this  Is  essential 
In  the  cause  of  truth.  He  is  ready  to 
meet  with  the  group  and  answer  all  ques- 
tions. Why  should  he  be  judged  unheard 
and  unseen?" 

The  following  reply  was  sent  on  Sep- 
tember 10  by  Mr.  Bolsfeuillet  Jones,  Spe- 
cial Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

"The  purpose  of  the  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  is  to  determine 
whether  the  medical  records  available 
justify  a  claim  of  benefit.    Host  of  the 
records  are  not  the  records  of  Dr.  Ivy  or 
of  the  Krebiozen  Foundation,  but  are  the 
records   of   hospiuis.   laboratories,   and 
private  physicians.  Including  patholog- 
ical slides  and  X-ray  films,  secured  by 
our  representatives  to  supplement  the  in- 
adequate records  from  Dr.  Durovic  and 
Dr.  Ivy.     These  records  do  not  require 
interpretation    by    Dr.    Ivy.    They    are 
being    independently    and    objectively 
evaluated.    Dr.  Ivy  has  no  special  knowl- 
edge of  these  additional  records  and  his 
personal  participation  in  such  evaluation 
is  neither  necessary  nor  appropriate." 
So.  Dr.  Ivy  was  not  allowed  even  to 
appear  before  the  Committee. 

It  was  important  for  Dr.  Ivy  to  present 
the  cases  and  answer  questions  for  the 
cases  were  presented  in  seven  categories 
to  show  certain  general  and  specific 
results. 

The  Committee,  however,  judged  the 
cases  on  grounds  entirely  foreign  to  the 
way  in  which  the  cases  were  selected  and 
presented. 

The  general  purpose  of  the  cases  was: 

(a)  To  show  the  Increase  in  appetite, 
decrease  in  pain,  and/or  the  withdrawal 
of  narcotics  which,  in  the  advanced  can- 
cer patient  who  Is  suffering  from  excruci- 
athig  pain  Is  highly  significant.  This 
would  not  result  merely  from  a  sense  of 
"euphoria." 

(b)  To  show  cases  in  which  tumors 
ceased  to  grow  but  did  not  necessarily 
regress.    This,  too,  is  highly  significant. 

(c)  To  show  cases  in  which  there  was 
an  actual  regression  of  the  tumor. 

Fourth.  Dr.  Ivy  and  Dr.  Durovic  were 
not  given  detailed  results  of  evaluaUon 
of  the  cases:  At  the  press  conference  on 
October  16,  1963.  the  NCI  and  HEW 
were  asked  if.  In  response  to  a  request  of 
Dr.  Ivy  and  Dr.  Durovic.  they  would  be 
given  the  names  and  detailed  results  of 
the  NCI  studies  of  the  Individual  patient 
records.  Dr.  Ivy  had  presented  these 
records,  but  the  NCI  had  reordered  and 
renumbered  them  and  omitted  both 
names  and  hiitials  with  the  result  that 
Dr.  Ivy  could  not  identify  even  the  15 
cases  individually  commented  on  In  the 
press  release  of  October  16. 

The  NCI  and  HEW  spokesmen  refused 
to  state,  in  answer  to  specific  questions 
that  they  would  identify  these  15  or  any 
of  the  504  cases  to  Dr.  Ivy  and,  as  of  this 
date,  the  sponsors  of  the  drug  have  had 
no  information  from  the  NCI  with  re- 
spect to  the  detaUed  review  except  that 
in  the  NCI  release. 

Fifth.  NCI  and  HEW  refused  to  make 
cases  available  for  Independent  analysis 
and  review:  On  October  22. 1963,  Senator 
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Douglas  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  HEW 
asldng  that  these  cases  be  made  available 
to  qualified  Independent  groups  to  evalu- 
ate and  judge. 

This  was  requested,  as  stated  In  the 
letter,  becaxise  the  nature  of  science  is 
that  the  work  done  by  one  group  of 
scientists  should  be  available  for  inde- 
pendent evaluation  by  others. 

By  letter  of  October  30.  1963.  the  As- 
sistant to  the  Special  Assistant  to  the 
Secretary  replied  that: 

"We  cannot  undertake  to  make  them 
(the  records)  available  to  other  groups 
as  you  suggest."     (See  exhibit  10.) 

NO    CONBtJLTATION 

Not  once,  in  all  of  these  proceedings 
have  the  parties  with  a  direct  Interest 
been  consulted  or  conferred  with  in  any 
way  or  in  any  manner. 

OFFEB    rOR    SCIENTIFIC    CONSULTATION    SPURNED 

Furthermore,  their  specific  proposals 
to  have  their  chemists  and  physicists 
consult  with  the  Department  were  dis- 
missed and  spurned  on  grounds  that  the 
work  of  the  FDA  scientists  was  "unim- 
peachable." 

These  are  not  proper  proceedings,  let 
alone  fair  ones. 

NCI     SET     EXTREMELY     HARSH     AND     SEVERE 
STANDARDS 

The  NCI  tests  thousands  of  substances 
as  potential  anticancer  agents.  Many 
are  merely  tested  routinely.  Many  are 
also  tested  on  humans. 

The  NCI  in  the  case  of  the  records  of 
the  Krebiozen  patients,  which  were  pre- 
sented merely  to  determine  whether  the 
NCI  would  test  the  drug,  set  extremely 
harsh  and  severe  standards. 

First,  the  Committee  threw  out  some 
216  cases  for  reasons  they  have  not  ex- 
plained in  any  adequate  detail. 

Second,  of  the  remaining  cases,  they 
threw  out  all  cases  in  which  there  was  a 
decrease  in  pain  or  withdrawal  of  nar- 
cotics. 

TWrd,  they  threH  out  all  cases  In 
which  the  tumor  was  arrested. 

Fourth,  they  threw  out  all  cases  In 
which  the  tumor  decreased  in  size  from 
1  to  50  percent. 

Finally,  they  counted  only  those  cases 
of  the  288  in  which  the  tumor  had  de- 
creased in  size  by  50  percent  or  more. 
They  found  15  of  these. 
Then,  on  a  variety  of  grounds,  many 
of  which  are  questionable,  as  will  be 
shown,  they  threw  out  13  of  the  15. 

Finally,  they  arrived  at  two  in  which 
there  was  a  regression  of  50  percent  or 
more  and  for  which  they  could  find  no 
grounds  of  any  kind  adverse  to  the  case. 
They  ascribed  these  to  spontaneous  or 
natural  ciu-es  or  regression. 

KUMBER  MUCH  HIGHER  THAN  CAN  BE  ACCOUNTED 
FOR  BT  SPONTANEOUS  REGRESSION 

Natural  or  spontaneous  remission  in 
cancer,  according  to  the  classical  study 
of  spontaneous  regressions  by  Everson 
and  Cole,  occurs  in  from  1  in  80,000  to  1 
hi  100,000  cases.  As  they  point  out,  some 
believe  it  does  not  occur  at  all  (exhibit 
8). 

Even  using  the  final  results  of  the  NCI 
Committee,  2  in  5,000  cases  (the  total 
number  treated  with  Krebiozen)  is  from 
33  to  40  times  the  incidence  of  spontane- 
ous regression  which  would  occur  nat- 
urally. 


STANDARDS   HIGHER  AND  MORE  STRINGENT  THAN 
IN  EVEBSON-COLE  STUDT 

In  the  classical  study  of  Spontaneous 
Regression  of  Cancer  by  Everson  and 
Cole,  a  study  supported  by  the  National 
Cancer  Society  and  published  in  the  An- 
nals of  Surgery,  September  1956,  spon- 
taneous regressions  are  defined  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  "We  have  defined  spontaneous  re- 
gression of  cancer  as  the  partial  or  com- 
plete disappearance  of  a  malignant  tu- 
mor in  the  absence  of  all  treatment." 

2.  "Or  in  the  presence  of  therapy 
which  is  considered  inadequate  to  exert 
a  significant  infiuence  on  neoplastic  dis- 
ease." 

3.  'We  do  not  imply  that  spontaneous 
regression  need  progress  to  complete 
disappearance  of  tumor." 

4.  "Nor  that  spontaneous  regression  is 
synonymous  with  cure." 

5.  "In  a  few  cases  reported  in  this 
paper,  tumor  which  underwent  apparent 
spontaneous  regression  in  one  area 
fiourlshed  unchecked  in  other  areas  of 
the  body  or  reappeared  at  a  later  time." 

Everson  and  Cole  found  only  47  cases 
with  adequate  documentation  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  probable  examples  of  sponta- 
neous regression,  out  of  approximately 
4 ''2  million  cases  from  1900  to  1956 
Newspaper  reports  indicate  that  they 
have  now  (1963)  increased  the  number  to 
130  out  of  a  proportionately  larger  total 
number  of  cancer  cases. 

Note  that  the  standards  set  by  Ever- 
son and  Cole  in  which  they  found  only  47 
cases  in  56  years  from  all  known  cases 
are  much  less  severe  than  the  standard 
the  NCI  established  merely  to  determine 
whether  there  would  be  a  test  of 
Krebiozen. 

The  Everson  and  Cole  standards  in- 
clude "partial"  regression,  not  just  those 
of  50  percent  or  more. 

Everson  and  Cole  Include  cases  where 
there  was  other  therapy  which  they  con- 
sidered inadequate  to  Influence  the 
disease.  In  some  cases,  the  NCI  threw 
out  a  Krebiozen  case  where  there  was 
other  therapy  which  was  Inadequate. 

Everson  and  Cole  include  cases  in 
which  cancer  flourished  in  other  areas 
of  the  body.  The  NCI  threw  out  of  the 
15  cases  with  a  50  percent  regression  or 
more,  cases  in  which  cancer  may  have 
flourished  elsewhere.  In  fact,  they  may 
well  have  thrown  out  many  more  which 
do  not  even  appear  in  the  final  15. 

Everson  and  Cole  included  cases  in 
which  cancer  reappeared.  But  the  NCI 
threw  out  of  the  15  cases  with  a  50  per- 
cent or  greater  regression,  some  cases  in 
which  cancer  later  appeared.  (See  p  6 
Al  of  NCI  Report.) 

In  fact,  on  p.  6,  Al,  the  NCI  report 
establishes  the  following  standard:  "no 
new  lesions  should  appear  nor  should 
tumor  growth  progress  elsewhere." 

The  NCI  thus  set  up  standards  more 
severe  than  Everson  and  Cole,  and  yet 
even  on  this  basis  they  found  15  cases 
but  threw  out  13  of  these,  many  of  which 
by  Everson  and  Cole  standards  would  be 
Included. 
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its  stringent  objective  criteria  of  a  50 
percent  regression. 

A  typical  example  is  seen  In  case  NCI 
No.  362  described  in  the  press  release  of 
October  16,  1963,  which  we  have  been 
able  to  identify  in  the  records  of  Drs  Ivy 
and  Durovic  as  Mrs.  R.,  a  67-year-old 
woman  with  breast  cancer.  She  is  one 
of  the  patients  about  which  the  NCI 
states,  "doubt  exists  as  to  whether  or  not 
they  should  be  considered  in  this 
category."     (I.e.,  showing  regression.) 

The  NCI  specific  criticisms  on  this  case 
(table  A,  12th  patient)  are  that  the  date 
of  onset  of  the  cancer  prior  to  diagnosis 
and  treatment  is  not  certain;  that  the  7 
month  remission  continued  for  a  further 
unknown  length  of  time;  and  that  the 
patient  died  8  months  after  she  stopped 
Krebiozen  therapy. 

All  these  comments  are  true;  all  are 
utterly  irrelevant  to  the  question  of 
whether  there  was  or  was  not  anticancer 
activity;  and  all  represent  a  careful  de- 
velopment of  the  unessential  to  mislead 
the  reader. 

FURTHER    BIAS    IN    THE    FIFTEEN    CASES 


A    TTPICAL    EXAMPLE    OF    BIAS 

As  we  have  seen,  the  NCI  cast  mis- 
leading doubts  on  the  anticancer  effects 
of  Krebiozen  hi  the  15  cases  which  met 


Only  in  the  report  accompanying  the 
press  release  of  October  16,  1963.  is  there 
available  from  either  the  NCI  or  FDA  any 
details  of  their  criticisms  of  the  15  cases 
with  which  they  condemn  Krebiozen. 

No  other  scientific  report  has  been 
Issued;  and  all  requests  for  further  de- 
tails and^  for  matching  the  identities  of 
the  cases  in  the  press  release  with  the 
case  records  in  our  hands  and  in  the 
sponsors'  hands  have  been  ignored. 

On  each  of  the  15  cases,  which  the 
NCI  salvaged  from  the  504  csise  records 
it  studied,  the  NCI  raised  specific  objec- 
tions which  it  considered  threw  grave 
doubt  on  the  justification  of  concluding 
that  Krebiozen  caused  the  objective 
tumor  regression  which  the  NCI  admits 
took  place. 

For  example.  Everson  and  Cole  stand- 
ards allow  a  few  cases  in  which  ttunors, 
while  they  regressed  in  one  area,  fiour- 
lshed unchecked  in  other  areas  of  the 
body.  But  in  patient  #51  one  of  the  key 
criticisms  was  that  "the  clinical  picture 
suggests  that,  while  regression  occurred 
in  the  limg  masses,  metastatic  disease 
was  progressing  in  the  CNS"  (central 
nervous  system). 

In  patient  #141  the  comment  is  that 
"a  chest  X-ray  during  the  period  of 
complete  regression  revealed  a  suspicious 
pulmonary  Infiltrate  suggesting  that 
tumor  growth  was  occurring  in  the 
lung." 

In  patient  #439  in  which  the  lesion 
was  said  to  have  disappeared,  the  criti- 
cism of  the  NCI  was  that  "the  question 
arises  whether  or  not  progression  was 
occurring  elsewhere  at  the  same  time 
regression  was  noted." 

While  Everson  and  Cole  in  some  in- 
stances counted  cases  in  which  a  tumor 
flourished  elsewhere,  the  NCI  casts  the 
greatest  doubt  on  cases  where  they 
merely  suggested  that  the  tumor  might 
be  flourishing  elsewhere. 

Under  the  standards  they  set  up,  Ever- 
son and  Cole  do  not  consider  that  spon- 
taneous regression  need  progress  to  the 
complete  disappearance  of  the  tumor, 
or  in  other  words,  to  "cure."  But  even 
though  the  NCI  said  they  would  count 
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cases  where  there  was  a  50  percent 
regression  or  more,  basically  they  estab- 
lished  a  standard  of  "cure." 

For  example,  In  patient  it  177  they 
state  that  mediastinal  metastasis  was 
said  to  have  disappeared  but  they  cast 
doubt  because  the  'disease  recurred  and 
the  patient  died  of  metastatic  cancer 
21  months  following  completion  of  Kre- 
biozen  therapy." 

In  patient  #362  there  was  a  complete 
regression  over  a  seven  month  period 
and  perhaps  for  longer.  But  they 
criticized  the  case  because  the  patient 
died  eight  months  after  completion  of 
Krebiozen  therapy. 

Throughout  the  extremely  sketchy 
comment  on  these  cases,  much  space  is 
taken  up  with  irrelevant  remarks  which 
have  a  bearing  only  on  "cure,"  and  not 
on  the  Issue  of  whether  a  regression 
(anti-cancer  effect)  did  or  did  not  occur. 
For  example,  remarks  are  made  as  to 
whether  an  autopsy  was  performed, 
whether  the  tumor  later  Increased, 
whether  the  patient  eventually  died  and 
what  he  died  of,  whether  the  patient 
later  had  X-ray  therapy.  No  such 
facts  have  any  bearing  on  the  central 
issue  which  is  this:  did  Krebiozen  have 
an  anticancer  effect? 

VALID    CASES     ICNORZD 

Independent  medical  analysis  of  the 
first  60  of  the  breast  cancer  cases  finds 
that  the  stringent  NCI  criteria  of  a  50  per- 
cent regression  by  actual  measurement 
is  easily  met  by  an  additional  nine  path- 
ologically proven  breast  cancer  cases. 
That  the  following  additional  cases  were 
not  among  the  NCI  15  is  evident  from 
the  difference  in  patient  age  and  disease 
descriptions  given  by  the  NCI : 

Mrs.  J.  P.,  age  58,  breast  cancer  5x7 
cm.,  decreased  to  2x2  cm.,  axillary 
metastases  disappeared.  Doctor's  com- 
ment: "I  am  amazed." 

Mrs.  H.  W.,  age  51.  breast  cancer  12x11 
cm.,  decreased  to  3.5x2.5  cm.,  axillary 
metastasis  disappeared. 

Mrs.  M.  H.,  age  57,  breast  cancer  size 
of  orange  decreased  to  less  than  one- 
third  that  size,  axillary  metastases  de- 
creased by  one-half;  bleeding  stopped; 
complete  pain  relief;  healing  of  ulcers. 
Doctor's  comment:  "Marked  improve- 
ment." 

Mrs.  A.A.,  age  54.  breast  cancer  13x16 
cm.,  decreased  to  4.5x6.5  cm.,  with  com- 
plete disappearance  of  pain  on  palpation, 
and  microscopic  evidence  of  cancer  de- 
struction. 

Miss  K.,  age  70.  breast  cancer  17.5x7.5 
cm.,  decreased  to  2x2  cm.,  skin  ulcer  over 
cancer  8x5  cm.,  decreased  to  6x3  cm. 

Mrs.  I.P.,  age  40,  breast  cancer  16x11 
cm.,  decreased  to  zero;  axillary  node  2x1 
cm.,  disappeared;  pain  disappeared;  re- 
gained use  of  arm  and  went  back  to  work 
as  telephone  operator. 

Mrs.  A.M.,  age  42,  breast  cancer  5x3 
cm.,  decreased  50  percent  axillary  metas- 
tasis disappeared,  later  recurred. 

Mrs.  M.Z..  age  67.  breast  cancer  metas- 
tases on  chest  wall  2x3  cm.,  decreased 
to  less  than  one-third.  Came  back  when 
Krebiozen  was  stopped  and  again  de- 
creased 50  percent  when  Krebiozen  again 
given.    Doctor's  comment:    "Amazing." 


Mrs.  LK..  age  51.  breast  cancer  metas- 
tases to  neck  glands  completely  disap- 
peared. New  metastasis  appeared  after 
Krebiozen  stopped  one  month,  and  with 
more  Krebiozen,  this  also  disappeared. 

AT  LEAST  AMOTHZK  9  BKEAST  CANCEB  CASES  MEET 
EVERSON-COLE  STANDARD  Of  PARTIAL  REGRES- 
SION 

l^ere  are  at  least  another  9  breast 
cancer  cases  which  the  NCI  has  refused 
to  recognize  where  the  regression  is  not 
fully  50  percent.  It  is  nonetheless  consid- 
erable and  substantial  and  in  amounts 
which  would  probably  meet  the  Everson- 
Cole  test  of  "partial"  regressions. 

We  have  not  thoroughly  examined  the 
balance  of  approximately  400  case  rec- 
ords to  determine  how  many  of  them 
meet  NCI  or  Everson  and  Cole  standards, 
but  on  the  basis  merely  of  spot  checks,  it 
is  apparent  that  many  of  them  do. 

LETTER   TO   NCI 

The  failure  of  the  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  to  allow 
any  indep>endent  analysis  of  their  results 
raises  very  serious  questions  when  In- 
dependent medical  analysis  can  spot 
many  more  cases  which  meet  the  NCI 
stringent  requirements  as  to  regression, 
pathological  proof  immediately  prior  to 
Krebiozen,  and  no  other  therapy  but 
Krebiozen. 

As  a  result  of  these  discrepancies  the 
following  letter,  which  is  self-explana- 
tory, was  addressed  to  Dr.  Kenneth  M. 
Endicott  of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute on  October  28, 1963. 

As  of  the  4th  of  December.  1963,  no 
reply  or  acknowledgment  had  been  re- 
ceived. 

OCTOBEK  28,  1963. 
Hon.  Kenneth  M.  Endicott. 
Assistant  Surgeon  General,  Director,  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute,  National 
Institutes  of  Health,  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Dr.  Endicott:  I  want  to  ask  some 
detailed  questions  about  the  recent  re- 
port of  the  committee  which  reviewed 
the  records  of  the  504  patients  treated 
with  Krebiozen.  I  want  to  get  the  in- 
formation as  soon  as  possible,  and  it  is 
not  necessai-y  for  you  to  assemble  all  the 
information  before  any  of  it  Is  sent 
along.  In  the  case  of  much  of  it.  I  would 
think  that  you  would  have  the  facts 
readily  at  hand. 

The  questions  I  have  are  as  follows: 

Of  the  288  cases  which  your  group 
qualified  as  fulfilling  the  necessary  con- 
ditions for  evaluation,  how  many  showed 
a  decrease  in  pain  and/or  the  withdrawal 
of  narcotics? 

In  how  many  was  the  growth  of  the 
tumor  arrested? 

In  how  many  was  there  regression  of 
the  tumor  less  than  50  percent?  That  is, 
from  25  to  50  percent,  and  so  forth. 

The  next  area  of  general  questions  I 
would  like  to  have  answered  is  this: 

How  many  drugs  or  alleged  anti- 
cancer substances  or  agents  is  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  testing  this  year? 

How  many  of  these  are  being  tested  on 
humans  this  year? 


In  how  many  of  these  agents  did  you 
determine  that  there  was  more  than  a 
50-percent  decrease  in  tumors  in  a  large 
number  of  cases  prior  to  agreeing  to 
test? 

How  much  is  to  be  spent  this  year  on 
these  drugs,  agents,  tests,  and  scientific 
evaluations? 

In  addition,  would  you  provide  me 
with  exactly  the  same  Information  for 
prior  years — that  is,  how  many  drugs 
have  you  tested,  how  many  have  been 
tested  on  humans,  what  has  been  the 
cost,  and  how  many  met  the  prior  cri- 
teria of  a  50-percent  regression? 

Would  you  provide,  in  addition  to  the 
numbers,  the  specific  names  of  the  sub- 
stances in  each  of  these  cases? 

The  third  general  area  of  questions  I 
have  concerns  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Would  you  provide  for  me  the  amovmt 
of  funds  that  either  the  NCI  or  the  NIH 
have  provided  to  the  various  institutions 
represented  by  members  of  the  commit- 
tee since  the  NCI  has  been  making 
grants  of  funds? 

In  addition,  would  you  provide  me  the 
amount  of  NIH  or  NCI  funds  which 
have  gone  directly  to  each  member  of 
the  committee? 

In  addition,  may  I  ask  on  what  basis 
you  selected  Dr.  Albert  Segaloff  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  so  prominently 
connected  with  the  highly  controversial 
status  report  of  the  AM  A? 

May  I  ask  the  same  question  about 
Dr.  George  Escher  of  the  Sloan-Ketter- 
ing  Institute,  which,  as  you  know,  has 
made  prior  pronovmcements  about  the 
effectiveness  of  this  drug? 

In  addition,  would  you  provide  for  me 
tables,  like  Table  A  of  your  release,  on 
all  of  the  288  cases? 

Furthermore,  of  the  216  which  fell 
in  the  inadequate  test  situation,  would 
you  also  provide  to  me  information 
comparable  to  Table  A. 

I  note  that  you  base  your  final  opin- 
ion at  least  twice  in  part  on  the  findings 
of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administration 
that  Krebiozen  is  creatine.  In  view  of 
the  previous  NCI  findings  of  21  percent 
carbon,  which  is  wholly  incompatible 
with  creatine,  do  you  concur  in  this 
finding?  Do  you  believe  that  there  are  s.^' 
other  substances  or  "impurities"  in  the 
Krebiozen  submitted  in  such  quantities 
that  the  substance  could  not  be  as  con- 
clusively identified  as  done  by  the  FDA 
when  it  said  it  was  creatine? 

Is  it  not  true  that  with  respect  to  bi- 
ological effects  and  in  the  case  of  anti- 
bodies, amounts  in  the  quantity  of  one 
part  in  thousands,  or  millions,  or  bil- 
lions can  and  do  have  significant  bi- 
ological effects,  and  also  that  those  are 
more  often  than  not  undetectable  by 
spectrographic,  chemical,  and  the  other 
forms  of  analysis  used  by  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration  in  their  analysis 
of  Krebiozen? 

I  would  like  very  much  to  have  very 
definite  answers  to  this  last  set  of  ques- 
tions. 

With  best  wishes. 
Faithfully  yours. 

PAUt  H.  DOtTGLAS.  ■*■ 
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(EXHmrr  i) 

ANALYSIS  BY  DR.  ANDSRSON  OF  LIFE  PHOTO- 
GRAPH or  SPECTRA  (PHOTOGRAPH  PREPARED 
BY   PDA) 

An  inspection  of  the  Life  photograph 
of  the  two  spectra  reveals  that  it  was 
made  by  laying  the  two  spectra  juxta- 
posed on  a  viewing  table  illuminated 
from  below.  The  two  spectra  are  dis- 
placed vertically  relative  to  one  another. 
The  measured  offset  in  the  photograph 
itself  Is  about  4  mm.  This  is  easily  de- 
termined at  the  40-percent  transmis- 
sion points. 

It  is  a  little  bit  difBcult  to  follow  both 
curves  separately  all  the  way  through 
the  spectrum,  but  it  is  evident  that  if 
they  had  the  same  absorption  through- 
out the  spectrum,  then  both  curves 
would  be  offset  4  mm.  at  evei-y  point  and 
there  would  be  no  diflBculty  in  distin- 
guishing between  them  at  any  point. 
Since  this  is  not  the  case,  one  of  them 
must  contain  some  absorption  bands  not 
in  the  other. 

In  particular,  note  that  at  2.5/i  the 
curve  separation  is  6  mm.  It  is  obvious 
that  one  transmits  more  here  than  the 
other.  At  3/1  the  offset  is  a  "hair"  less 
than  4  mm,  at  3.25/t  it  is  5  mm,  and  at  5/i 
it  is  again  4  mm.  The  two  curves  are 
separated  throughout  this  region  so  it  is 
easy  to  compare  them  with  one  another. 
It  is  evident  that  the  upper  curve  has  a 
greater  transmission  at  2.5/*  than  the 
lower  because  the  separation  is  greater 
than  the  offset  of  4  mm.  Similarly  at 
3.25m  the  separation  of  5  mm  is  greater 
than  the  offset  of  4  mm,  so  the  upper 
must  have  the  greater  transmission.  On 
the  other  hand,  at  3.0/x  the  separation  is 
less  than  4  mm,  so  the  lower  curve  has 
the  greater  transmission.  This  means 
the  upper  curve  has  an  absorption  band 
in  this  region  not  in  the  lower  curve. 
Moreover,  the  fact  that  the  lower  curve 
has  the  smaller  transmission  at  3.25/i 
indicates  that  the  material  in  the  upper 
curve  which  is  causing  the  increased  ab- 
sorption at  3.0fi  does  not  have  the  ab- 
sorption at  3.25/t.         I 

In  the  region  of  7.B/i  another  absorp- 
tion in  the  lower  curve  is  evident.  In 
the  lower  curve  the  transmission  peak 
at  7.6/i  is  level  with  the  little  plateau  at 
7.9/i,  whereas  in  the  upper  curve  the 
transmission  peak  at  7.6/i  is  less  promi- 
nent and  is  below  the  plateau  at  7.9/t. 
This  indicates  an  absorption  near  7.6/x  in 
the  upper  curve. 

In  the  region  of  8.25/*  to  9.5/.  there 
appears  to  be  another  absorption  in  the 
upper  curve.  It  is  noted  that  the  trans- 
mission peaks  at  8.25/t  and  8.75/*  in  the 
lower  curve  are  virtually  the  same.  In 
the  upper  curve  the  one  at  8.75/*  is  well 
below  the  one  at  8.25//.  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  tell  definitely  from  these  curves 
but  it  appears  that  the  lower  curve  at 
9.25/1  really  belongs  to  what  we  have 
called  the  upper  curve.  In  any  case, 
they  are  together  again  at  the  absorp- 
tion peak  at  9.5/*.  Therefore,  the  indi- 
cations are  that  the  upper  curve  has  a 
broad  absorption  band  between  8.25/* 
and  10/*  with  a  peak  absorption  near 
9.25/*. 


The  offset  of  the  transmission  peak  at 
10.9/*  is  less  than  It  is  at  10.2/*  and 
12/*.  Although  it  is  impossible  to  tell 
which  spectrum  is  which,  it's  obvious 
t^at  one  has  an  absorption  near  11/*  not 
ih  the  other. 

Scott  Anderson. 

October  30.  1963. 

(EXHIBIT     3) 

re:  duterence  spectrum  of  fda  no.  bo  and 

Kl 

A  casual  inspection  of  the  two  Infrared 
curves  of  creatine  hydrate  (No.  80)  and 
Krebiozen  Crystals  (Kl) ,  which  were  de- 
termined by  the  Government  scientists, 
shows  that  Kl  is  largely  creatine  hy- 
drate, containing,  however,  a  small  per- 
centage of  some  other  material.  If  one 
plots  the  difference  between  these  two 
spectra  as  a  function  of  wavelength,  one 
obtains  a  curve  which  is  similar  to  the 
spectrum  of  the  additional  constituent 
present  in  Kl .  This  plot  is  in  no  way  de- 
pendent upon  the  manner  in  which  the 
difference  is  calculated,  but  neither  is  it 
the  exact  spectrum  of  the  unknown  con- 
stituent. The  way  to  obtain  this  spec- 
trum is  to  isolate  the  constituent  by 
chromatography  or  other  means  and  ac- 
tually determine  its  spectrum.  Never- 
theless, the  difference  spectioim  properly 
calculated  will  be  a  close  approximation 
if  one  neglects  any  differences  due  to  im- 
purities in  the  creatine. 

The  significance  of  the  final  plot  we 
obtained  Is  the  fact  that  it  is  so  similar 
to  Spectrum  3588.  In  fact,  if  one  as- 
sumes that  the  sharp  bands  in  3588  are 
due  to  creatine  (they  do  occur  at  the 
wavelengths  of  the  strong  absorptions  in 
creatine)  and  subtracts  them  mentally, 
the  similarity  is  very  striking.  Kl  is  a 
sample  which  Dr.  Durovic  gave  to  the 
FDA.  saying  it  was  a  fraction  he  Isolated 
from  Krebiozen  serum,  whereas  Spec- 
trum 3588  is  the  spectrum  of  material 
Mr.  Clark  isolated  from  Krebiozen  am- 
pules. Since  the  broad-banded  structure 
in  3588  is  similar  to  the  difference  spec- 
trum, and  the  sharp  bands  in  3588  cor- 
respond to  the  strong  bands  in  creatine, 
it  appears  that  the  material  of  3588  has 
the  same  origin  as  Kl  and  that  Kl  repre- 
sents a  creatine  rich  fraction,  whereas 
3588  (actually  separated  from  ampules 
by  an  independent  chemist)  Is  a  non- 
creatine-rich  fraction. 

(EXHIBIT    3) 
CALCULATION    OF    THE   "DIFFERENCE   SPECTRUM" 

It  sometimes  happens  that  two  mate- 
rials of  nearly  the  same  composition  have 
infrared  spectra  that  differ  largely  in 
their  "backgrounds."  If  one  of  the  ma- 
terials is  nearly  pure,  one  can  obtain  a 
fairly  good  notion  of  the  spectrum  of 
the  impurity  in  the  second  material  by 
calculating  the  "difference  spectrum." 

The  "difference  spectrum"  is  deter- 
mined by  calculating  the  difference  in 
optical  density  of  the  two  spectra.  This 
type  of  calculation  gives  the  best  results 
when  the  spectra  are  made  with  the 
same  cell  thickness  (or  concentration 
in  the  case  of  pressed  discs).  This  is  the 
case  with  the  two  government  spectra 
#80  and  Kl.  At  5m  where  neither  has 
any  absorption  bands,  both  spectra  have 


78  percent  transmission.  This  indicates 
that  both  briquettes  were  quite  compa- 
rable as  far  as  light  scattering  and  re- 
flections are  concerned.  And  according 
to  the  labels  they  had  the  same  concen- 
tration. The  briquettes  were  well  pre- 
pared and  are  quite  amenable  to  a  "dif- 
ferential" calculation. 

The  optical  density,  O.D.,  is  directly 
proportional  to  cell  length  and  concen- 
tration (and  extinction  coefficient  at  a 
given  band  but  since  we  are  going  to  get 
a  difference  spectrum  they  cancel  out) 
and  is  equal  to  log.o  1/T  where  T  repre- 
sents the  transmission,  i.e.,  O.D.=log,o 
1/T. 

To  get  the  optical  density  difference 
construct  a  table  with  columns  for:  1) 
wavelength  (or  wave  numbers).  2)  per- 
cent transmission  for  #80  and  Kl,  3)  the 
optical  density  for  #80  and  Kl.  4)  the 
optical  density  difference  -aO.D..  and 
a  final  column  for  the  percent  transmis- 
sion difference.  Measure  the  percent 
transmission  with  dividers  (I  found  that 
the  spacing  between  the  5-percent  lines 
corresponded  to  20  divisions  of  the  50 
scale  on  my  architect's  ruler).  Try  to 
use  the  center  of  the  line  trace.  It's  vir- 
tually useless  to  make  measurements  on 
the  steep  sides  of  bands  but  one  can  use 
transmission  peaks,  absorption  peaks, 
and  the  plateaus. 

Since  an  inspection  of  the  curves  shows 
that  Kl  has  greater  impurity  absorp- 
tion than  does  #80,  it  is  easier  to  consid- 
er AOD  positive  when  ODk.>OD  #>,,. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  #80  obviously 
has  some  impurities  not  in  Kl  and  if  the 
difference  spectrum  is  to  be  compared 
with  actual  spectra  it  is  desirable  to  add 
an  equalization  factor  to  AOD  to  take 
care  of  scattering,  refiection.  etc.,  found 
in  real  spectra.  In  this  way  when  one 
converts  (.iOD  +  equalization  factor) 
to  percent  transmission,  the  plotted 
values  will  all  be  less  than  100  percent. 
Since  the  OD  for  78  percent  is  0.109, 
this  makes  a  logical  equalization  factor 
for  these  particular  spectra.  However, 
if  it  makes  the  arithmetic  any  easier, 
a  factor  of  0.100  is  just  as  good. 

The  chosen  equalization  factor  is 
added  to  OD.  watching  the  sign  conven- 
tion, i.e..  ODk.>OD:.u=>+AOD.  This 
synthetic  optical  density  is  then  con- 
verted back  to  a  percent  transmission 
and  the  wavelength  versus  percent 
transmission  curve  drawn. 

If  one  does  not  use  the  equalization 
factor,  then  one  should  take  a  100  per- 
cent transmission  line  across  the  middle 
of  the  chart  and  plot  just  A  OD  versus 
percent  transmission.  In  this  way. 
where  #80  absorbs  more  strongly  than 
Kl  the  plot  will  be  above  the  100  percent 
line  and  when  Kl  absorbs  the  stronger 
the  plot  will  be  below  the  100  percent 
line.  The  final  plot  is  similar  to  a  dif- 
ferential spectrum  and  one  may  get  a 
good  portion  of  the  spectrum  of  the 
major  impurity,  particularly  if  Kl  has 
appreciably  more  impurity  than  #80. 
It  is  distorted  by  the  presence  of 
a  sharp  banded  impurity  in  #80 
not  in  Kl.  Moreover,  where  the  absorp- 
tion is  so  great  In  both  spectra,  as  near 
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Z/i,  the  measurements  cannot  be  too  sig- 
nlAcant.  Here  the  width  of  the  line  Is 
an  appreciable  difference  in  optical  den- 
sity. A  decrease  of  percent  transmission 
from  12  to  11  is  a  19.6  percent 
increase  in  the  optical  density.  I 
made  measurements  in  this  region 
the  best  I  could  and  got  an  intel- 
ligent result  but  I  did  it  more  to  show 
that  #80  absorbed  more  strongly  here 
than  Kl.  I  consider  the  fact  that  I 
could  draw  a  smooth  line  through  the 
points  to  show  an  apparent  additionsd 
band  in  Kl,  a  circumstance  that  would 
require  more  proof. 

Scott  Anderson. 
October  29,  1963. 

(KXHiBrr  4) 

CALCtTLATION    OF   THE    DimrRZNCE    SPECTRUM 

October  25.  1963 
Recently  Mr.  Clark  gave  me  copies  of 
the  report  of  the  government  scienti.sts 
to  Dr.  Frank  H.  Wiley  of  the  U.S_P.D.A. 
Among  these  is  a  report  by  Mrs.  Alma  L. 
Hayden.  With  the  written  description 
of  her  work  she  submitted  copies  of  the 
spectrxun   of  Creatine   Hydrate    (#80) 


and  Kl  which  was  described  as  Kreblo- 
zen  Ampule  12-435X  7-12-63  RND.  Mrs. 
Hayden  mentions  that  the  sample  Kl  is 
a  beige  powder  (p.  3  of  her  report). 
Also  on  p.  3,  line  11,  fourth  paragraph, 
she  states  that  "the  spectrum  of  Krebio- 
zen  (12-435X)  is  Identical  with  that  of 
Creatine  Hydrate."  Yet  an  inspection 
of.  the  two  infrared  curves  supplied  with 
the  report  shows  that  this  is  not  100  per- 
cent true.  For  example,  in  spectrum 
#80  the  two  bands  at  9.51/<  and  10.9/i 
have  about  the  same  maximum  intensity 
whereas  in  Kl  the  peak  absorption  of 
the  9.51/1  band  is  about  43  percent  and 
the  10.9/x  band  is  about  49.5  percent. 

There  are  other  points  of  obvious  dif- 
ference but  I  decided  to  see  if  we  could 
determine  the  spectrum  of  the  trace 
material  in  Kl.  (Several  points  lead 
one  to  believe  that  Kl  has  the  greater 
amount  of  impurities  although  one  can 
make  out  some  bands  in  #80  not  in  Kl.) 
At  5/t  they  both  have  a  transmission  of 
78  percent  which  indicates  that  both 
briquettes  are  equivalent.  Therefore 
one  seems  justified  in  measuring  the  op- 


tical densities  point  by  point  and  sub- 
tracting them  and  having  the  \  vs.  op- 
tical density  of  their  difference.  In  oth- 
er words,  we  should  have  something  close 
to  the  differential  spectrum.  The  ex- 
tinction from  3  to  3.25><  is  so  great  in 
both  spectra  that  measurements  here 
shouldn't  mean  too  much.  Even  the 
trace  line  width  at  these  optical  densi- 
ties amounts  to  a  readable  difference  in 
optical  density.  Many  of  the  bands  are 
very  sharp  so  measurements  on  the  sides 
of  bands  will  be  virtually  meaningless. 
Nevertheless,  we  attempted  it.  I  con- 
structed a  table  with  the  wave  length 
at  which  points  were  made  and  the  per- 
cent transmission  of  each  curve  at  that 
point.  The  percents  transmission  were 
converted  to  optical  density  and  the  dif- 
ference calculated.  The  difference  was 
considered  positive  if  the  optical  density 
of  Kl  was  greater  than  that  of  #80. 

Since  we  were  going  to  compare  the 
synthetic  curve  with  the  spectrum  of 
real  samples  in  which  there  is  scattering 
and  reflection  losses  we  added  0.109  to 
the  .AO.D.  so  that  when  the  SOD.  was 
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zero  as  at  5/*  the  synthetic  curve  would 
have  a  transmission  of  78  percent. 

When  these  data  are  plotted  and  the 
difference  spectrum  compared  with 
#3588  the  resemblance  is  remarkable. 
Of  course,  the  synthetic  spectnun  (which 
was  plotted  as  5853)  does  not  have  any 
of  the  sharp  bands  but  the  broad  banded 
portion  of  3588  matches  remarkably  well 
with   5853.     Thus  it   appears  that  the 


substance  in  Kl  not  creatine  is  the  same 
material  that  gives  3588  its  broad  bands. 
Moreover,  it  would  appear  that  the  sharp 
bands  in  3588  are  probably  due  to  a  cre- 
atine impurity. 

We  then  tried  the  same  thing  with 
SD-84,  Spectrum  5455.  This  time  we  ran 
a  75  percent  creatine  briquette  and  sub- 
tracted its  optical  density  from  5455. 
This  procedure  is  not  as  elegant  as  it 


was  for  the  government  curves.  What 
we  need  to  do  is  to  work  out  extinction 
coefficients  for  creatine  and  find  out  how 
much  creatine  is  in  SI>-84  and  then  sub- 
tract a  band  at  a  time.  Nevertheless,  we 
gave  it  a  try  and  added  an  equalization 
factor  of  0.250  to  compare  the  plot  5855 
with  3588  and  5850.  The  similarity  be- 
tween 3588.  5855.  5853,  and  5850  is  most 
striking. 
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It  cannot  be  emphasized  too  strongly 
that  these  calculated  difference  spectra 
are  not  the  spectra  of  any  compound  but 
do  give  an  indication  of  the  spectrum 
that  will  be  found  when  creatine  is  re- 
moved from  the  sample  and  the  residue 
run  alone. 


Scott  Anderson. 
October  25,  1963. 

(EXHiBrr  5) 

ANDERSON    ANALYSES    OF   FDA    SPECTRA 
THE  ANDERSON  PHYSICAL  LABORATORY 

'Progress  report  for  the  month  of 
October  on  problems  J-1139,  by  Scott 
Anderson,  October  26,  1963.) 

During  the  last  10  years  our  labora- 
tory has  determined  the  infrared  spectra 
of  samples  received  by  Mr.  Clark  from 
the  Krebiozen  Foundation.  However, 
it  was  not  until  1958  that  he  brought  us 
a  sample  which  he  said  was  "all  the  iso- 
lated Krebiozen  in  the  world."  We  ran 
its  spectrum  as  our  No.  3588.  It  was  a 
rather  monotonous  sort  of  thing,  which 
had  the  general  appearance  of  a  poly- 
saccharide or  higher  sugar  with  perhaps 
an  amine  impurity. 

Subsequent  to  that  time  we  have  de- 
termined the  spectrum  of  perhaps  2 
dozen  samples  related  to  Mr.  Clark's 
work  for  the  Krebiozen  Foundation. 
These  spectra  have  varied  from  that  con- 
sisting of  a  few  broad  weak  bands  to  a 
rather  complicated  spectrum  of  many 
sharp  bands,  as  well  as  all  degrees  of 
mixtures  of  the  two  types.  The  two  ex- 
tremes and  one  mixture  of  the  two  are 
shown  in  figure  l.»  The  3588  is  the  orig- 
inal 1958  spectrum  and  was  labeled 
"Combined  Isolation  Product  1  &  2." 
SD-84  is  another  sample  from  Dr 
Durovic.  And  5084  Is  the  spectrum  of  a 
sample  called  "Krebiozen  Crystals." 

All  these  spectra  appeared  to  be  those 
of  mixtures  of  compounds,  yet  one  could 
see  running  through  them  the  "threads" 
of  the  two  basic  types  of  spectra. 
Seldom  did  we  determine  a  spectrum  that 
didn't  display  a  sharp  band  or  so  like 
the  one  at  1400  cm  '  in  CIP  1  &  2.  Only 
rarely,  if  indeed  more  than  twice,  did  we 
obtain  a  spectrum  like  Kl  which  shows 
almost  no  broad  banded  structure.  The 
spectrum  of  SD-84  ia  much  more  typical 
of  the  fine-structured  spectra.  Most 
samples  varied  between  CIP  1  &  2  and 
SD-84.  Of  course.  I  am  told,  we  have 
by  no  means  determined  the  infrared 
spectra  of  all  the  samples  received  by 
Mr.  Clark. 

In  the  last  couple  of  years  when  asked 
to  determine  the  spectrum  of  a  sample 
we  have  been  asked  to  compare  it  with 
3588.    This    repetition    of    comparisons 
has  pointed  to  a  special  significance  in 
CIP  1  &  2  of  spectrum  3588  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  5084  was  labeled  "Krebiozen 
Crystals."    The  question  arises  as  to  the 
nature  of  "Krebiozen  Crystals"  because 
this   is    the   sample   submitted   by   Dr 
Durovic  to  the  P.D.A. 
To  quote  the  Government  scientists: 
1.  Mary  E.  Mrose.  U.S.  Geolog.  Survey 
"a  pale  buff  '  aggregates.    X-ray  "powder 


•Figures  In  this  exhibit  refer  to  spectro- 
grams available  In  Senator  Douglas"  office  for 
inspection  by  members  of  the  press.  (Edi- 
tor's note.) 


data  Indicate  very  good  agreement  be- 
tween the  data  of  creatine  and  Krebio- 
zen." "Krebiozen  and  creatine  are  one 
and  the  same  compound." 

2.  Mrs.  Alma  L.  Hayden,  Dlv.  of  Phar- 
maceutical Chem.-BPS  "The  (infrared) 
spectrum  of  this  disk  (creatine  monohy- 
drate)  •  •  •  was  identical  with  that  of 
Krebiozen  spectrum"  p.l.  "The  spec- 
trum of  sample  2  is  very  similar  to  that 
of  the  anhydrous  creatine  with  differ- 
ences only  in  the  relative  intensities  of 
the  3.0  &  9.0/1  bands."  (Based  on  NCI 
spectra)  p.  2.  "a  beige  power"  p.  3. 
Based  on  her  own  spectra  "the  spectrum 
of  Krebiozen  (12-435x)  in  KCI  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  a  micro-plate  of  Crea- 
tine hydrate  in  KCI." 

3.  Dr.  Ellis  R.  Lippincott,  University 
of  Maryland,  "The  IR  spectnun  corre- 
sponding to  B  also  matched  the  IR  curve 
for  d  (anhydrous  creatine)  with  the  ex- 
ception that  evidence  for  water  near  3/t 
Indicating  that  the  sample  from  which 
this  curve  (B?)  was  taken  was  creatine 
with  some  water  present"  p.  2.  "•  *  • 
slight  orange  tinge"  to  crystals,  p.  3. 
"The  two  curves  matched  band  for  band, 
frequency  position  for  frequency  posi- 
tion and  band  shape  for  band  shape  for 
all  bands."  p.  3.  "His  conclusion  was 
that  Krebiozen  labeled  Kl  was  definitely 
and  unequivocally  creatine  hydrate " 
p.  4. 

4.  W.  V.  Eisenberg,  Microanaly.  Br.. 
Div.  of  Microbiology  (refractive  index 
measurement)  "light  tan  powder"  "ma- 
terial is  practically  pure  creatine  mono- 
hydrate."  ("pracUcal"  test,  of  course, 
in  a  biological  is  anti-cancer  activity.) 

5.  Prof.  Raymond  N.  Castle,  University 
of  New  Mexico  "buff  colored"  p.  2.  "so 
the  Kiebiozen  is  substantially  pure  crea- 
tine monohydrate." 

6.  Mr.  Joseph  Damico  (mass  spectra) 
Div.  of  Food  of  the  FDA,  "For  all  prac- 
tical purposes,  the  results  obtained  in- 
dicated that  the  spectra  (mass)  of  crea- 
tine hydrate,  creatinine,  and  Krebiozen 
powder  are  identical." 

7.  K.  Biemarm.  Prof.  Chem.  MIT 
"brownish  white  with  a  shade  of  pink" 
p.  1.  "slight  intensity  differences  show 
in  the  many  small  peaks,  but  this  is 
of  course  due  to  differences  in  impuri- 
ties" p.  2.  "for  all  practical  purposes" 
identical  with  either  creatine  (hydrated 
or  unhydrated)    or  creatinine." 

The  IR  spectra  of  creatine  monohy- 
drate and  Kl  as  determined  by  Mrs.  Hay- 
den are  given  in  figure  2.  Kl  has  some 
broad  band  not  in  creatine  monohydrate 
at  9fi.  If  one  draws  a  line  across  the 
transmission  peaks  at  8.25,  8.75,  9.4/i  in 
the  creatine  spectrum  #80,  the  line 
slopes  up  to  the  right,  whereas  in  the 
spectrum  of  Kl  it  slopes  down,  indicating 
the  presence  of  something  in  Kl  which 
has  its  maximum  absorption  near  9.5/i  or 
something  in  creatine  with  absorption 
near  9.5/i  or  something  in  creatine  with 
absorption  maximum  at  8.75/*.  There 
are  other  points  somewhat  less  obvious  at 
which  the  presence  of  a  second  constitu- 
ent is  indicated.  For  example,  the  line 
across  the  transmission  peaks  at  7.55  and 
1.8/1  slopes  downward  to  the  right  in 
creatine  and  upward  to  the  right  in  Kl. 

The  ideal  way  to  obtain  a  notion  of 
the  spectiiun  of  the  impurity  difference 
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is  to  subtract  the  creatine  spectrum  from 
Kl  and  plot  the  difference  or  "differen- 
tial" spectrum.    This  we  did  by  noting 
that  both  spectra  have  a  transmission  of 
78  percent  at  5^.   We  normalized  the  dif- 
ference spectnun  to  78  percent  so  that 
it  would  have  the  appearance  of  a  spec- 
trum made  with  a  very  small  amoimt  of 
material.   The  spectrum  is  not  as  dra- 
matic (if  the  "impurity"  content  is  very 
great)  as  the  straight  differential  spec- 
trum but  to  my  way  of  thinking  is  more 
"natural"  and  if  comparisons  are  to  be 
made   with   actual   spectra   it  is  more 
realistic.     The  only  way  to  really  get 
the  spectrum  accurately  anyway  is  to 
separate  out  the  constituent   (or  con- 
stituents) and  run  the  isolated  compo- 
nent by  itself.     However,  the  calculation 
gives  a  good  indication  of  the  general 
character  of  the  "impurity"  spectrum. 
Our  calculated  differential  spectrum 
is  given  in  figure  3.    If  one  compares  this 
with  3588  one  is  immediately  impressed 
with  the  similarity  of  the  two  curves  with 
the  exception  that  3588  has  bands  at 
3200  cm'  and  sharp  points  at  1640  (6.2u) 
1390  (7.2/i)  and  1150  cm-'  (9/z)  not  pres- 
ent in  the  differential  spectrum.     The 
disappearance  of  these  bands  in  the  dif- 
ferential spectrum  indicates  that  crea- 
tine was  present  as  an  impurity  in  3588 
and  that  the  bulk  of  3588  is  the  com- 
ponent  which   is   a   minor  constituent 
inKI. 

A  similar  calculation  was  performed 
on  SD-84  (fig.  1)  by  subtracting  out  the 
spectrum  of  a  0.75  percent  KBr  briquette 
and  normalizing  to  45  percent  transmis- 
sion. Again  this  was  done  because  com- 
parisons are  to  be  made  with  single  com- 
ponent spectra. 

In  figure  3  we  have  compared  the  two 
differential  spectra  with  3588  and  SD- 
201  (B),  a  sample  of  Krebiozen  from 
which  the  bulk  of  creatine  has  been  re- 
moved. The  similarity  of  all  the  spectra 
is  very  striking  even  though  admittedly 
not  identical.  The  indications  are  that 
the  non-creatine  portion  is  not  a  single 
component  and  relative  concentrations 
vary  from  sample  to  sample.  Only  some 
very  neat  chromatography  can  tell  the 
facts.  In  addition,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  our  "differential  spectra"  are 
at  best  approximation. 

Therefore  it  would  appear  that  most 
samples  consist  of  at  least  two  com- 
ponents— Creatine  plus  some  substance 
(or  substances  since  relative  concentra- 
tions appear  to  vary)  which  had  an  IR 
spectrum  consisting  of  broad  bands  cen- 
tered near  3400,  1660,  1450,  1050  cm-' 
with  still  weaker  bands  beyond  900  cm-' 
typical  of  many  polysaccharides. 
Very  truly  yours, 

Scott  Anderson,  Ph.  D., 

Director. 

(EXHIBIT    6) 


CLARK    CHEMICAL    ANALYSES    OP    KREBIOZEN 

Clark  Microanalytical  Lab- 
oratory, 

Urbajia,  III,  October  29,  1963. 

KREBIOZEN CHEMICAL     STT7DIES 

The  initial  sample  was  received  Feb- 
ruary 10,  1953.  Analysis  Indicated- 
C  12.02,  H  1.99,  Ash  from  CH  71.45.  N 
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None  detected.  P  none,  CI  11.30*.  calcu- 
lated ash  free  C  42.10.  H  8.37.  Reanalysis 
alter  redrylng.  loss  of  weight  of  1.73  was 
found.  C  9.95.  H  2.07.  ash  from  CH  74.19, 
calculated  ash  free.  C  38.55,  H  8.02. 

Inlrared  and  ultraviolet  studies  gave 
us  some  ideas  as  to  chemical  composition 
and  emission  analysis  showed  the  ash  to 
hare  a  broftd  spectrum  of  metals.  Vari- 
ous attempts  at  solubility  sectaration 
were  made  without  marked  success. 
Finally,  as  a  calculated  ri:>k.  we  resorted 
to  the  use  of  ion  exchange  resin  to  re- 
move the  ash,  but  after  evaporation  of 
the  slightly  acid  solution  Uiere  was  such 
a  marked  change  in  solubilities  that  we 
concluded  that  there  had  been  some 
change  in  the  molecule  which  we  did  not 
understand  and  hesitating  to  proceed  we 
temporarily  terminated  the  project  al- 
though the  materials  were  retained. 

Several  years  later  we  were  given  a 
supply  of  ampules  which  would  allow  us 
to  make  our  own  extraction.  Using 
water  and  methanol-water,  we  were  able 
to  obtain  enough  material  for  a  signifi- 
cant infrared  study  which  indicated 
that  we  were  working  with  either  a  car- 
bohydrate acid  joined  with  a  polysac- 
charide or  that  we  had  a  mixtuie  con- 
taining the  two  classes  of  substances. 

With  this  information  we  went  back 
to  the  residue  of  the  original  material 
and  separated  the  water  soluble  and 
methanol  soluble  materials  from  each 
other.  Infrared  indicated  the  water 
soluble  portion  to  be  polysaccharide  and 
the  methanol  soluble  to  be  aliphatic  acid. 

All  Infrared  studies  were  done  by  the 
Anderson  Physical  Laboratory  of  Cham- 
paign, Illinois,  vmder  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Scott  Anderson. 

We  next  had  our  isolation  confirmed 
by  the  Shuman  Chemical  Laboratory. 
Inc.  of  Battle  Ground.  Indiana,  working 
closely  with  Professor  Roy  Whistler  of 
Purdue  University  who  is  a  specialist 
in  carbohydrates  and  polysaccharides. 
They  also  confirmed  our  cleavage  and 
the  class  identity  of  the  cleavage  parts. 
Next  by  strong  hydrolysing  conditions 
the  polysaccharides  portion  was  further 
divided  and  by  paper  chromatography 
galacturonic  acid,  glucosamine,  galac- 
tose, glucose,  arabinose  and  xylose  were 
identified.    This  was  done  several  times. 

The  fatty  acid  portion  was  esterifled 
and  by  gas  chromatography  the  acids 
In  their  order  of  abundance  were  pal- 
metlc,  oleic,  palmitoleic,  myristic,  stearic, 
and  smaller  quantities  of  C-15,  and  C-17, 
lauric  and  shorter  chain  acid. 

Up  until  the  time  Dr.  Durovic  began 
the  preparation  of  more  material  we  had 
never  had  enough  for  combustion  analy- 
sis since  that  done  on  the  initial  sample. 
These  new  preparations  have  always 
shown  varying  amounts  of  nitrogen  al- 
though none  was  found  in  the  original 
material.  It  is  true  that  glucosamine 
was  found  in  the  hydrolysate.  and  there 
is  some  evidence  of  creatine  in  the  ma- 
terial isolated  from  the  original  ampules, 
but  they  must  have  been  present  in  a 
very  small  quantity  and  thus  almost 
negligible  to  the  whole  material. 


*  Later  knowledge  shows  this  was  probably 
Ionic  and  resident  in  the  mineral  ash  content. 


Now,  creatine,  which  c(»itains  a  high 
percentage  of  nitrogen.  Is  known  to  be 
present  In  some  ot  these  new  prepara- 
tions. When  there  arc  two  substances 
In  a  composition  and  one  is  known,  that 
one  can  be  calculated  out  mathemati- 
cally and  thus  the  percentage  of  the 
other  established. 

This  has  been  done  with  two  samples: 

Sample  No.  SD-201  (79.45  percent 
KreWoaen) :  C  39.22  percent.  H  6.12  per- 
cent, O  54.66  percent. 

Sample  No.  SD-84  (46.31  percent 
Kreblozen) :  C  41.22  percent,  H  6.41  per- 
cent, O  52.34  percent. 

(See  attached  appendix  for  the  cal- 
culation.) 

This  finding  of  approximately  the 
same  percentage  composition,  as  the 
initial  material  makes  them  mutually 
confirming.  Their  infrared  curves  also 
corrected  for  the  known  impurity,  crea- 
tine, are  compaiable  to  the  isolation 
product  (Spectrum  No.  3588)  and  serve 
as  further  confhmation  of  continuity. 
(See  report  from  The  Anderson  Physical 
Laboratory.  Oct.  26,  1963.) 

There  is  a  bit  of  difference  in  the  hy- 
drogen content  but  the  initial  material 
could  have  been  influenced  by  water  of 
hydration  In  the  mineral  content  and 
thus  these  later  findings  for  this  have 
our  greatest  confidence. 

This  brings  us  to  this  date. 

Howard  S.  Clark. 

APPENDIX 

October  29.  1963. 

If  we  presxmie  that  all  of  the  nitrogen 
In  SD-201  is  due  to  creatine  hydrate  we 
can  calculate  the  percentage  composition 
of  the  remaining  material  which  is  pre- 
sumed to  be  Ki'ebiozen. 

SD-201:  C=37.78rr.  H=6.39^'r,  N= 
5.79%,  0=50.04%.     (Observed  Values.) 

Creatine  Hydrate:  32.22%,  7.44%, 
28.187o.  32.19%.     (Actual  Composition.) 

The  equations  become: 


%  N  In  SD-201 

%  N  In  creatine 

5.79 


=  %  creatine 


28.18 


=  20.55%  Creatine 


By  difference  =  79.45';'^  Krebiozen. 

C/o  of  element  in  substance)  (%  of 
substance  in  the  sample)  =Vo  of  element 
from  substance  in  the  total. 

C=Total  "/c  Carbon  in  sample 37.  78 

Less  Creatine 

Carbon (32.22)   (20.55)=     6.62 


Carbon  from 
Krebiozen. 


(79.45)    (X)=  31.16 


X=C  in  Krebiozen= 39.22' 


c . 


H=Total  ^/c  Hsrdrogen  in  sample. 
Less  Creatine 
Hydrogen.  _( 7.44)    (20.55)=     1 


6.39 


53 


Krebiozen 

Hydrogen (79.45)    (X)=     4.86 

X=H  in  Krebiozen=6.12'/r. 
0=Total   ^/c   Oxygen    (by  differ- 
ence) in  sample 50.04 

Less  Creatine 

Oxygen (32.19)    (20.55)     6.62 


Krebioeen 

Oxygen (79.45)    (X)  43.42 

X=0  In  KrebioBen=54.86%>. 

C=39^2% 

H=  6.12% 

0=54.65% 


99.99% 

SD-84  calculated  in  the  same  manner 
shows  it  to  be  46.31  Vc  Krebiozen  whose 
percentage  composition  is: 

C=41.22% 

H=  6.41  "r 


0=52.34/o 


»..' 


K1=A-1  2.7%  Krebiozen;  A-2  (Com- 
panion lot)  2.5%  Krebiozen  (too  small  to 
allow  calculation). 

Howard  S.  Clark. 

(SXBIBIT  7)  >^ 

SLIGHT  DIFFERXMCXS  IN  DKUCS  WHICH  SAVX  LIVKS 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Austin  Smith,  presi- 
dent. Pharmaceutical  Manufacturers  As- 
sociation. February  23.  1960: 

"The  critical  importance  of  swift,  com- 
prehensive new  product  information  is 
unique  to  the  prescription  drug  indus- 
try. Even  slight  differences  or  product 
Improvements  can  be  important  to  the 
patients.  Doctors  are  aware  that  unac- 
ceptable side  effects  may  be  produced  in  a 
patient  treated  with  one  form  of  a  drug, 
but  in  some  patients  new  or  Improved 
dioigs  frequently  can  reduce  these  side 
effects.  In  the  Infinite  complexities  of 
the  human  organism,  the  slightest 
change  or  improvement  In  a  drug  for  a 
particular  patient  can  mean  the  differ- 
ence between  health  or  illness,  life  or 
death." 

Citation:  Hearings.  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly.  Administered 
Prices  in  the  Drug  Industry,  part  19.  page 
10700. 

Testimony  of  Dr.  Philip  S.  Hench, 
Mayo  Clinic.  December  10.  1959: 

"So  in  talking  about  a  minor  modifica- 
tion from  the  standpoint  of  chemistry, 
there  is  really  a  minor  modification  that 
makes  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 
You  can  rationalize  these  modifications. 
For  example,  sir,  in  due  time  they  made  a 
compound  called  hydrocortisone,  and 
that  one  simple  change  made  all  the  dif- 
ference in  the  world. 

"It  raises  the  effect  on  electrolytes 
many,  many  times.  There  was  no  reason 
to  understand  why.  but  it  did,  so  you 
would  conclude  therefore  that  every  new 
cortisone  that  has  that  would  have  that 
same  excessive  action.  But  no,  later 
without  any  reasoning  they  found  that 
the  addition  of  another  factor,  which  is 
a  minor  thing,  canceled  out  the  first 
affair. 

"So  that  what  Is  minor  Is  a  decision 
after  things  have  been  discovered,  not 
before.  And  if  we  were  to  ask  the  phar- 
maceutical chemist  not  to  bother  with 
minor  modifications  on  the  drawing 
board,  we  might  miss  some  of  the  most 
amazingly  helpful  cortisones  that  would 
ever  be  discovered." 

Citation:  Hearings,  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly,  Administered 
Prices  in  the  Drug  Industry,  part  14,  page 
8172. 
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(EXHtBrr   8) 

BIOLOGICAL    FACTS    BSAKING    ON    KREBIOZEN 
1.    KXAkCPLKS   OF   MINtTnt   AMOUNTS    OF   BIOLOO- 
ICAL     SX7BSTANCX8     WHICH     HAVB     LAKGB     BIO- 
LOGICAL   EFFECTS 

Note— FOB    comparison,    the    amount    of 

KREBIOZEN  IN  ONE  AMPULE  IS  10  MILLIONTH8 
OF     A    GRAM 

(a)  A  Single  dosebf  3  to  6  millionths  of 
a  gram  of  B,a  Is  clinically  active  in  a 
patient  with  pernicious  anemia  (The 
Vitamins,  vol.  1,  Sebrell  (former  director 
of  NIH)  ti  Harris,  Academic  Press,  N.Y 
1954,  p.  397).  0.00013  mllUonths  of  a 
gram  are  required  per  cc.  to  support  half 
maximum  growth  of  L.  lactis  Dorner 
(ibid.,  p.  397). 

(b)  The  human  body  makes  only  50  to 
100  millionths  of  a  gram  of  thyroid  hor- 
mone per  day  (Starling's  Human  Physi- 
ology.  13th  ed..  Lea  &  Febiger.  Phila. 
1962.  p.  1423). 

(c)  The  concentration  of  free  thyroid 
hormone  in  the  normal  human  blood  is 
1  part  per  10.000  million  parts  of  blood 
plasma,  and  this  concentration  is  phys- 
iologically active  and  necessary  for 
health  (ibid.,  p.  1421  >. 

(d)  Goiter  is  easily  prevented  by  the 
ingestion  of  only  1  part  of  sodium  iodide 
per  10.000  to  100.000  parts  of  common 
salt  (ibid.,  p.  1423). 

(e)  Blotin,  a  B  vitamin,  is  biologically 
active  in  a  concentration  of  1  part  In  10 
billion  (The  Vitamins,  supra) . 

(f)  Adrenalin  has  an  easily  detect- 
able biological  effect  In  a  blood  concen- 
tration of  1  part  in  1.4  biUion  parts  of 
blood— McLeod's  "Physiology  in  Modern 
Medicine,"  9th  edition,  1941,  page  171. 

(g)  Adrenalin  is  $o  powerful  that  the 
nonpregnant  rat's  uterus  suspended  in 
Tyrode's  solution — modified — is  relaxed 
by  a  concentration  of  1  part  in  10  billion 
(Starling's  "Hiunan  Physiology,"  supra 
p.  1412). 

(h)  The  blood  plasma  concentration 
of  many  of  the  ovarian  hormones  are  of 
the  order  of  2  millionths  of  a  gram  per 
100  cc.  of  blood  (ibid.,  p.  1474). 

(1)  To  produce  fever  in  man,  one  need 
only  Inject  one  ten-millionth  of  a  gram 
of  an  extract  from  the  bacterium,  E.  Coll 
(ibid.,  p.  1527). 

( j )  The  lethal  dose  in  man  of  purified 
botulinum  toxin  is  0.06  millionths  of  a 
gram  (ibid.,  p.  1529). 

a.  EXAMPLES  OF  MINUTB  AMOUNTS  OF  BIOLOGI- 
CAL SUBSTANCES  WHICH  HAVE  LARGE  BIOLOGI- 
CAL EFFECTS  AND  CANNOT  BE  DETECTED  BT 
INFRARED  SPECTROSCOPT,  MASS  SPECTROSCOPY. 
X-RAT  DIFFRACTION  ANALYSIS.  OR  MICROSCOPIC 
CRYSTALLOGRAPHY 

(a)  Vitamin  B„.«  has  only  half  the  bi- 
ological activity  of  B^  in  chicks,  but  an 
overlay  (by  MHR)  of  their  infrared  spec- 
trograms (The  Vitamins,  supra,  p 
407-8),  shows  as  little  or  less  difference 
than  the  overlay  of  creatine  and  Krebio- 
zen spectrograms. 

(b)  "A  number  of  synthetic  5.6  di- 
methyl benzimidazole  glycosides  (com- 
pounds related  to  vitamin  B„)  possess 
absorption  spectra  indistinguishable 
from  each  other"  (ibid.,  p.  412). 

(c)  "The  chemical  properties  of  anti- 
bodies are  as  yet  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  other  gamma  globulins  of 
sei-um"  (Starling,  supra,  p.  1531). 
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"Except  for  their  ability  to  react  with 
specific  antigens,  (a  biological  test) ,  an- 
tibody globulins  show  no  chemically  rec- 
ognizable differences  from  normal  glob- 
ulins" (Zinser's  Microbiology,  1960,  Ap- 
pleton  Century  Crofts,  N.Y.,  p.  131). 

(d)  General  principles — "Some  adver- 
tisers of  equipment  may  refer  to  such  a 
curve  as  a  kind  of  fingerprint.  However, 
it  should  be  emphasized  that  a  spectro- 
photometer is  a  nondiscriminatory  in- 
strument; that  is,  for  a  mixture  of  two 
or  more  absorbing  substances  the  ab- 
sorption spectrum  shows  simply  the  ef- 
fect of  all  absorbers.  If  the  curves  for 
an  unknown  and  for  a  known  compound 
agree  closely,  identity  of  composition  or 
structure  is  indicated  strongly,  but  not 
confirmed.  It  is  possible  for  two  quite 
different  systems  to  yield  closely  agree- 
ing curves,  at  least  over  limited  spectral 
regions."  (Encyclopedia  of  Spectros- 
copy, Ed.  by  Geo.  L.  Clark,  Res.  Prof. 
Analyt.  Chem.  Emeritus,  Univ.  of  Il- 
linois, Reinhold  Publ.  Corp.,  N.Y.  1960,  p. 

(e)  Inaccuracies  with  sterols  (sex  hor- 
mones and  their  relatives) :  "It  has  been 
shown  that  because  of  the  similarity  of 
the  spectra,  infrared  absorption  spectro- 
photometry is  not  entirely  satisfactory 
for  the  qualitative  identification  of  the 
commonly  occurring  sterols.  This  is  es- 
pecially true  in  the  case  of  cholesterol 
and  B-sitosterol  which  have  absorption 
patterns  that  are  identical  even  in  the 
smallest  detail.  While  other  sterols  dif- 
fer somewhat  in  the  details  of  their 
spectra,  in  many  cases  these  differences 
are  insufficient  for  positive  differentia- 
tion and /or  identification. 

"X-ray  diffraction,  on  the  other  hand, 
yields  powder  patterns  which  differ  suf- 
ficiently to  permit  positive  identification 
of  a  given  sterol.  However,  certain  pre- 
cautions must  be  observed  in  the  use  of 
powder  patterns  for  this  purpose,  since 
a  number  of  sterols  can  crystallize  in 
more  than  one  system  and  then  yield 
more  than  one  pattern  for  the  same  sub- 
stance. 

"In  the  case  of  cholesterol  and  dihy- 
drocholesterol  mixtures,  infrared  spec- 
trophotometry would  appear  to  be  ap- 
plicable, since  each  sterol  has  specific 
spectral    absorption    bands.      Unfortu- 
nately, because  of  the  weakness  of  these 
bands,  the  spectra  of  mixtures  contain- 
ing less  than  25  percent  dlhydrocholes- 
terol   or  cholesterol   cannot  be  distin- 
guished from  the  spectra  of  the  major 
component.    It  is  clear  that  this  method 
is  not  reliable  qualitatively  and  Is  use- 
less from  the  quantitative  point  of  view. 
"As  applied  to  the  analysis  of  sterol 
mixtures.   X-ray  diffraction  was  more 
effective  than  infrared  spectrophotom- 
etry.    This  method   could   be   used   to 
determine  the  composition  of  physical 
mixtures  within  10  percent  by  using  dif- 
fractometer  calibration  charts.    The  X- 
ray  technique  was  Inadequate  for  the 
analysis  of  crystallized  mixtures  of  ste- 
rols.   When  dissolved,  mixtures  of  sterols 
often  crystallize  as  complex  crystals,  the 
pattern  of  which  differs  from  that  of  the 
physical  mixture  of  the  same  percent- 
age composition.   The  formation  of  these 
complex  crystals  depends  in  an  undeter- 


mined way  on  the  percentage  composi- 
tion of  the  mixture.  Therefore,  imtil 
further  studies  have  been  completed,  the 
use  of  X-ray  diffraction  for  quantitative 
determination  of  mixtures — other  than 
physical— is  not  recommended."  (Ibid 
p.  577.) 

(f )  "The  mass  spectnun  Is  a  'finger- 
print' of  a  compound  just  as  the  Infrared 
spectrum  Is"  (Ibid.,  p.  583).  (Note: 
therefore  with  some  of  the  same  limi- 
tations.) 

"Ordinarily  the  mass  spectrometer 
cannot  be  used  for  detecting  compo- 
nents in  a  mixture  in  the  parts  per  mil- 
lion range"  (ibid.,  p.  585). 

"Mass  spectrometric  analyses  are  rela- 
tively rapid,  an  hour  or  two  being  suffi- 
cient for  the  analysis  of  a  moderately 
complicated  mixture"  (ibid.,  p.  628). 

(g)  Re:  Microscopic  crystallography: 
"Polymorphic  transformations  occurring 
after  the  isolation  of  a  crystalline  com- 
pound may  be  misleading  or  troublesome. 
Thus,  if  enantlotropic  (occurring  In  more 
than  one  form)  crystals  are  separated  at 
a  temperature  above  the  transformation 
point,  they  may  cnunble  to  a  powder  of 
different  melting  point  on  being  stored." 
(Technique  of  Organic  Chemistry,  vol. 
n  p.  441,  Arnold  Weissberger,  Ed.,  Inter- 
science  Pub.,  N.  Y.  1956.) 

"Sometimes  a  compound  will  crystal- 
lize In  different  modifications  from  dif- 
ferent solvents.  If  the  velocity  of  trans- 
formation of  the  unstable  to  the  stable 
is  very  small,  the  two  modifications  may 
crystallize  together  from  solution  at  an 
appropriate  temperature.  It  Is  therefore 
extremely  important  to  make  sure  that 
any  sample  whose  physical  constants  are 
to  be  measured  is  a  single  modification 
and  not  a  mixture  of  polymorphs" 
•  ibid.,  p.  441). 


3.  BIOLOGICAL  SUBSTANCES  WHICH  HAVE  BEEN 
USEFUL  IN  MEDICAL  TREATMENT  DESPITE  THEIB 
LACK  OF  UNIFORMITY  AND/OR  THE  FACT  THAT 
THEIR  CHEMICAL  COMPOSITION  WAS  UNKNOWN 

<a)  "Parathormone  (the  active  hor- 
mone of  the  parathyroid  glands  which 
controls  calcium  metabolism)  appears  to 
be  a  peptide  containing  about  80  amino- 
acid  residues,  but  its  structure  is  not  yet 
known  exacUy"  (Starling,  supra,  p. 
1427) .  It  has  been  known  since  1925  and 
used  therapeutically  since  that  time. 
The  standard  unit  is  based  solely  on  the 
bioassay  involving  its  effect  of  raising 
the  plasma  calcium  concentration  in 
dogs  (Ibid.,  p.  1427) . 

(b)  All  6  hormones  of  the  pituitary, 
many  of  which  are  used  clinically,  are 
analyzed  only  by  biological  or  immuno- 
logical assay.  Some  have  not  been  iso- 
lated in  pure  form  (Ibid.,  p.  1432). 

(c)  The  estrogens  (female  hormones) 
were  used  for  about  25  years  on  the  basis 
of  bioassay  alone  before  their  structure 
was  determined  (ibid.,  p.  1471). 

A  sensitive  test  of  progesterone  is  by 
bioassay,  which  detects  one  five  billionth 
of  a  gram  (ibid.). 

(d)  Vitamin  B,;  was  used  therapeuti- 
cally in  the  form  of  raw  liver  and  raw 
liver  extracts  for  23  years  to  save  lives  in 
the  routinely  fatal  disease  of  pernicious 
anemia  before  it  was  isolated  as  a  red 
crystalline  substance  (The  Vitamins  su- 
pra, p.  397). 
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"Th€  structure  of  vitamin  B,,  Is  not  yet 
fully  elucidated,  and  no  synthesis  of  this 
vitamin  has  been  accomplished "  (IMd^ 
p.  414) . 

'•There  are  5  clinically  active  constitu- 
ents other  than  B,,  In  crude  liver.  It 
Is  optically  active  •  •  •  Its  molecular 
weight  was  determined  by  the  ebulU- 
scoplc  (same  as  Krebiozen)  meth- 
od ••  •  exposure  to  sunlight  decreases 
activity.  •  •  ••'  (Ibid.,  p.  400). 

"In  the  light  of  present  knowledge 
many  more  forms  (of  B,.)  may  exist" 
(ibid,  p.  407-8). 

"As  the  compound  (B,.)  was  found  in 
an  industrial  laboratory  and  proved  to 
be  of  clinical  value  from  the  very  begin- 
ning, It  was  only  natural  that  it  was 
practically  available  to  the  medical  pro- 
fession a  short  time  after  Its  isolation;  4 
months  after  the  first  publication  of  the 
group  around  Karl  Polkers.  Merck  It  Co.. 
Inc..  annotmced  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Hematological  Society  in  Buffalo  that 
crystalline  Vitamin  B,i  was  available  for 
therapeutic  puri)oses  (August,  1948) 
(ibid.,  p.  417) . 

"TTiree  sources  of  raw  material  may 
be  considered  as  a  starting  point  for  the 
Isolation  of  B,j  as  such  or  in  the  form  of 
concentrates:  1.  The  mother  liquors  of 
the  microbial  formation  of  antibiotics 
like  streptomycin,  aureomycin.  and  ter- 
ramycln.  after  the  removal  of  the  anti- 
biotic. 

2.  Cultures  of  mlcrp-organisms  which 
produce  B^  as  the  cwjly  valuable  product, 
e.g..  B.  megatherium. 

3.  Activated  sludge  from  sewage  dis- 
posal iJJS.  Patent) .  A  concentration  in 
the  starting  material  of  I  to  2  millionths 
of  a  granL-iKMncc.  is  considered  worth- 
while. 

"Processes  (for  making  B,0  center 
around U A  Patents,  2,582,589;  2,563  794" 
(ibid.). 

"The  natural  cobalt  content  of  normal 
ingredients  of  the  broth  (for  growing 
bacteria  which  make  Bu)  Is  very  small. 
The  addition  of  small  amounts  of  cobalt 
salts  to  the  broth  Increases  the  B,i  pro- 
duction; the  increase  goes  up  17  fold 
(above  that  obtained)  without  the  addi- 
tion of  cobalt.  The  optimum  concentra- 
tion is  about  2  parts  per  million  of  cobalt 
in  the  nutrient  medium.  Four  parts  per 
million  already  decreases  the  simulta- 
neous production  of  streptomycin  to 
nearly  Vt""  (Ibid.,  p.  420). 

"About  twenty  UJ3.  patents  protect 
methods  of  production  and  Isolation  of 
Bij,  whereas  the  compound  Itself  is  pro- 
tected In  this  country  by  a  product  claim 
defining  B„  clearly  by  Its  absorption 
spectrum  and  biological  activity.  Merck 
&  Co.,  Inc.  leads  the  field  by  owning  the 
product  claim  and  the  addition  of  cobalt 
to  the  fermentation  nutrient"  (ibid..  r> 
420). 

"Bu  has  become  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant vitamins,  therapeutically  as  well 
as  econwnically  •  •  •  production  in 
1952  was  94  pounds  and  sales  totaled  61 
pounds  with  an  estimated  value  of  $13  to 
$14  million,  the  original  price  was  $12,500 
per  gram"  (ibid.). 


4.  TH«  IXLATION  BTTWXUf  KMXBIOXXK  AND 
KNOWK  AN-nCANCZB  SUBSTANCXS  nOOUCKD 
•T   BAT   rUMCI 

(a)  The  important  antituberculosis 
antibiotic,  streptomycin.  Is  produced  in 
the  culture  broth  of  one  of  the  varieties 
of  the  ray  fungus  (actinomycetes) .  This 
fungus  was  first  discovered  in  and  iso- 
lated from  the  tumor  of  "lumpy  jaw"  in 
cattle.  It  is  a  sterile  extract  of  this 
fungus  which  is  injected  into  horses  to 
cause  them  to  elaborate  the  antitumor 
principle  of  Krebiozen. 

(b)  In  addition  to  streptomycin,  these 
fungi  produce  in  their  culture  broth  other 
antibiotics  which  have  antitumor  ac- 
tivity. 

Thus,  these  known  antitumor  sub- 
stances are  analagous  to  Krebiozen. 
That  is,  they  are  produced  by  the  reac- 
tion between  the  ray  fungus  and  its  broth 
environment;  whereas  Krebiozen  is  pro- 
duced by  a  reaction  between  an  extract 
of  the  ray  fungus  and  the  environment 
of  the  horse. 

On  pages  84-85  from  Metabolic  Inhibi- 
tors, edited  by  Hochster  &  Quastel,  Aca- 
demic Press.  1963.'  it  is  stated.  "Perhaps 
the  most  exciting  aspect  of  antibiotic  re- 
search today  has  to  do  with  the  isolation 
and  characterization  of  those  antibiotics 
which  exhibit  antitumor  activity  •  •  •." 

Note  that  "there  are  now  in  various 
states  of  development  more  than  20  new 
products  endowed  with  antitumor  ac- 
tivity, which  have  resulted  from  the  anti- 
biotic programs  supported  by  the  Cancer 
Chemotherapy  National  Service  Center 
of  the  National  Cancer  Institute  during 
the  past  several  years." 

Well  might  we  ask  why  the  discovery 
of  Drs.  Durovic  and  Ivy  is  being  held  up, 
while  research  of  their  competitors  also 
based  on  ray  fvmgl  activity  is  pushed 
with  all  possible  speed. 

"The  structures  of  many  of  these 
agents  (the  antitumor  antibiotics),  like 
their  mechanism  of  action,  are  un- 
known" (p.  85). 

S.    EXCERPT  FROM    METABOLIC  INHIBTTOIIS.   EDrT- 
ED  BY   HOCHSTER  tc  QUASTEL.  ACADEMIC  PRESS. 
1B63.     PAGES     84-SS,     OP     SECTION     BY     K.     J. 
MODEST.    O.    S.   rOLIT,   AND    S.    PARSER 
"3.  ANTITUMOR   PROPERTIES 

"Perhaps  the  most  exciting  aspect  of 
antibiotics  research  today  has  to  do  with 
the  isolation  and  characterization  of 
those  antibiotics  which  exhibit  antitu- 
mor activity.  Research  in  this  area  has 
expanded  rapidly  In  recent  years  both 
In  this  country  and  abroad,  as  attested 
by  the  increasing  number  of  reports  de- 
scribing new  antibiotics  exhibiting  such 
activity.  There  are  now  some  two  dozen 
antibiotics  which  exhibit  antitumor  ac- 
tivity in  experimental  tumor  systems 
(39).  and  at  least  six  of  these  agents 
exhibit  interesting  activity  in  human 
neoplasia  (33.  63).  In  addition,  there 
are  now  in  various  stages  of  develop- 
ment more  than  20  new  products  en- 
dowed with  antitumor  activity,  which 
have  resulted  from  the  antibiotics  pro- 
grams supported  by  the  Cancer  Chemo- 
therapy National  Service  Center  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  during  the  past 
several  years  (64). 


*  See  Item  6  below  for  complete  quotation. 


"The  structures  of  many  of  these 
ftgents.  like  their  mechanisms  of  action, 
are  unknown.  Although  antitumor  ac- 
tivity is  not  peculiar  to  the  polypeptide 
antibiotics  (33.  39.  64.  65).  those  of  most 
current  Interest  in  the  chemotherapy  of 
human  neoplasia  are  the  actlnomyclns. 
The  available  information  concerning 
the  mechanism  of  action  of  these  poly- 
peptide inhibitors  already  has  been  dis- 
cussed. The  chronological  development 
and  differentiation  of  the  actlnomyclns 
has  been  reviewed  elsewhere  (33.  63). 

"a.  Actlnomycin  A.  Actinomycin  A 
was  isolated  l>y  Waksman  and  Woodruff 
(20.  31.  32) .  but  was  considered  to  be  too 
toxic  to  be  useful  as  a  chemotherapeutic 
agent  Stock  (66)  and  Reilly  et  al.  (67) 
reported  slight  inhibition  of  Sarcoma  180 
in  vivo,  but  only  at  toxic  doses. 

"b.  Actinomycin  C.  Actinomycin  C 
was  isolated  by  Brockmann  and  Grub- 
hofer  (21)  and  has  been  studied  exten- 
sively by  Brockmann  and  his  associates 
(39).  Hackmann  (68)  described  the  car- 
cinolytlc  effects  of  this  agent  In  man  in 
1952.  and  it  has  since  l>een  studied  exten- 
sively in  a  variety  of  experimental  tu- 
mors (49.  69.  70) . 

"The  most  extensive  experience  In  the 
chemotherapy  of  human  neoplasia  has 
been  reported  from  European  clinics. 
Actinomycin  C  is  of  most  Interest  In  the 
chemotherapy  of  Hodgkln's  disease  and 
other  lymphomas  (51.  63).  although  It  Is 
occasionally  effective  in  other  forms  of 
neoplasia  (71-73).  Actinomycin  C  is  a 
potent  agent,  an  average,  dally  adult 
dose  being  only  50-100  fig.  Its  use  in 
combination  with  X-lrradlatlon  has  been 
reported  to  be  more  effective  than  either 
agent  alone  in  the  therapy  of  Hodgkln's 
disease  (73-75). 

"c.  Actinomycin  D.  Actinomycin  D 
(I)  was  isolated  by  Waksman  and  his  col- 
leagues (22).  and  is  one  component 
(actinomycin  C.)  of  actinomycin  C  (37- 
39,  41).  Parber  et  al.  first  described  its 
antitumor  activity  in  experimental  tumor 
systems  (52,  76.  77)  and  in  man  (51,  63. 
78.  79) . 

"Actinomycin  D  also  Is  a  potent  agent, 
the  usufid  daily  dose  in  man  being  60-75 
/*g/kg.  Preliminary  studies  indicated 
that  there  was  sufficient  evidence  of  clin- 
ical improvement  in  a  variety  of  human 
neoplasia  to  warrant  extensive  clinical 
trial  against  a  spectnun  of  human  tu- 
mors (63) .  Although  marked  clinical  ef- 
fects have  been  observed  occasionally  in 
a  variety  of  human  tumors,  actinomycin 
D  is  most  effective  in  the  chemotherapy 
of  the  lymphomas  and  Wilms'  tumors 
(51.  63.  71.  78-84).  The  effectiveness  of 
actinomycin  D  also  is  potentiated  by  X- 
irradiation  (51,  73,  78-80). 

"d.  Actinomycin  F,.  Actinomycin  F,,  a 
product  of  "directed"  biosynthesis,  was 
reported  by  Schmldt-Kastner  (85).  and 
its  Inhibitory  activity  in  experimental  tu- 
mor systems  was  described  by  Sugiura 
and  Schmid  (86) ,  and  Burchenal  et  al. 
(70). 

"The  activity  of  actinomycin  F,  in  a 
variety  of  human  neoplasia  has  been  re- 
ported by  Tan  et  al.  (71).  Its  clinical 
usefulness  and  limitations  in  general  ap- 
pear to  be  similar  to  those  of  actinomy- 
cin C." 
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SPONTANEOUS     REGRESSION     OP     CANCER:      PRE- 
LUCINART    REPORT  ^ 

(Tilden  C.  Everson,  M.D.,  Warren  H. 
Cole,  M.D.,  Chicago,  111..  From  the  De- 
partment of  Surgery,  University  of 
Illinois  College  of  Medicine) 

"Spontaneous  resression  of  cancer  is  a 
very  intriguing  and  challenging  phenom- 
enon, which  has  been  mentioned  as  a 
probability  or  fact  by  numerous  writers 
in  the  field  of  oncology,  but  proof  of  its 
existence  is  diflScult  to  obtain.  Very 
few  writers  have  ventured  a  statement 
relative  to  its  frequency,  but  Bashford 
has  estimated  it  occurs  once  in  100.000 
cases  of  cancer  and  Boyers  once  in 
80,000.  Some  authorities  have  expressed 
serious  doubt  that  the  phenomenon  ever 
occm-s.  1 1 

"However,  in  recent  years  the  publica- 
tions of  Dunphy.  Stewart,  and  Morton 
and  Morton,  In  particular,  have  sug- 
gested that  on  extremely  rare  occasions 
neoplastic  disease  may  not  continue  its 
inexorable  progressive  course,  but  may 
undergo  temporary  or  permanent  spon- 
taneous regression.  Since  the  last  col- 
lective review  of  possible  cases  of  spon- 
taneous regression  of  cancer  was  made 
by  Rohdenburg  In  1918  a  comprehen- 
sive study  of  the  Incidence  and  natiu-e 
of  this  phenomenon  has  been  initiated 
by  the  authors  with  the  support  of  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

"We  have  defined  spontaneous  regres- 
sion of  cancer  as  the  partial  or  com- 
plete disappearance  of  a  malignant 
tumor  in  the  absence  of  all  treatment, 
or  in  the  presence  of  therapy  which  Is 
considered  inadequate  to  exert  a  signifi- 
cant Influence  on  neoplastic  disease.  In 
general,  this  is  the  definition  of  spon- 
taneous regression  as  propot>ed  by  Stew- 
art. We  do  not  imply  that  spontaneous 
regression  need  progress  to  complete 
disappearance  of  tumor,  nor  that  spon- 
taneous regression  is  synonymous  with 
cure.  In  a  few  cases  reported  in  this 
paper,  tumor  which  underwent  appar- 
ent spontaneous  regression  in  one  area 
flourished  unchecked  in  other  areas  of 
the  body  or  reappeared  at  a  later  time. 

"Although  over  600  cases  of  tumor  re- 
gression published  or  obtained  by  per- 
sonal communication  havfe  been  re- 
viewed, to  date  only  47  cas^  have  been 
considered  by  us  to  have  adequate  doc- 
umentation (Including  histologic  confir- 
mation of  the  malignancy  of  the  pri- 
mary or  metastatic  tumor)  to  accept  as 
probable  examples  of  spontaneous  re- 
gression. However,  for  ttiis  preliminary 
report  certain  categories  have  been  arbi- 
trarily excluded  from  consideration. 
These  include  publications  prior  to  1900, 
certain  types  of  tumor  in  which  the  con- 
sistency of  diagnosis  of  malignancy  Is 


» Presented  before  the  American  Surgical 
Association,  White  Sulphur  Springs.  Waet 
Virginia.  AprU  11.  1956. 

Supported  by  grants  from  the  American 
Cancer  Society  and  the  Illinois  Federated 
V^ omen '8  Clubs. 

We  wish  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank 
numerous  friends  who  have  very  generously 
contributed  their  time  In  sending  abstract* 
of  their  cases,  and  given  lu  consent  to  In- 
clude them  In  this  report. 
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highly  controversial  (chorioneplthell- 
oma.  epithelioma  of  skin,  and  lympho- 
mas), tumors  conceivably  totally  re- 
moved by  curettage  or  biopsy,  metastases 
diagnosed  only  by  roentgenograms  with- 
out biopsy,  long  surviving  cases  without 
specific  evidence  of  decrease  or  disap- 
pearance of  tumor,  some  foreign  articles 
in  which  interpretation  of  certain  sali- 
ent points  is  difficult,  and  certain  cases 
obtained  by  personal  communication  in 
which  more  information  has  been  re- 
quested." 

(EXHIBIT    ») 
EXCERPTS    FROM    LETTER    GIVING    HEW    REPLY    TO 
PROPOSAL    THAT    DR.    IVY    APPEAR    BEFORE    SE- 
CRET COMMITTEE 

September  10.  1963. 
Hoa  Path.  H.  Douglas, 
U.  S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  This  will  axi- 
knowledge  your  telegram  of  September  4 
asking  five  questions  concerning  Krebi- 
ozen as  an  outgrowth  of  my  letter  of 
August  23  and  our  conversation  of  Au- 
gust 26.  I  am  replying  to  your  questions 
in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  in 
your  telegram. 

•  •  •  •  • 

Question  3.  "Why  should  not  the  com- 
mittee see  and  hear  Dr.  Ivy.  whose  scien- 
tific standing  is  unquestioned,  for  pur- 
poses of  explanation  and  interrogation? 
We  are  not  asking  that  he  be  made  a 
member  of  the  committee  but  we  are 
asking  that  this  committee  have  the 
benefit  of  a  direct  statement  from  him 
and  be  able  to  &sk  any  question  which  in 
any  way  might  perplex  them.  I  believe 
this  is  essential  in  the  cause  of  truth. 
He  is  ready  to  meet  with  the  group  and 
answer  all  questions.  Why  should  he  be 
judged  unheard  and  unseen?" 

The  purpose  of  the  study  by  the  Na- 
tional Cancer  Institute  is  to  determine 
whether  the  medical  records  available 
justify  a  claim  of  benefit.  Most  of  the 
records  are  not  the  records  of  Dr.  Ivy  or 
of  the  Krebiozen  Foundation,  but  are 
the  records  of  hospitals,  laboratories, 
and  private  physicians.  Including  path- 
ological slides  and  X-ray  films,  secured 
by  our  representatives  to  supplement  the 
inadequate  records  from  Dr.  Durovic 
and  Dr.  Ivy.  These  records  do  not  re- 
quire interpretation  by  Dr.  Ivy.  They 
are  being  independently  and  objectively 
evaluated.  Dr.  Ivy  has  no  special  knowl- 
edge of  these  additional  records  and  his 
personal  participation  in  such  evaluation 
is  neither  necessary  nor  apprc^riate. 
•  •  •  •  • 

Sincerely  yours, 
/S/    Boisf euillet  Jones 

BOXSPETTILLCT  JONES, 

Special  Assistant  to  the  Secretary. 
Health  and  Medical  Affairs. 

(EZHIBIT     10) 

LETTER    FROM    HKW    REPUBINa    AOCCSS    TO    CASK 

RECORDS 

October  30. 1963. 
Hon.  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
U.S.  Senate. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Douglas:  Your  letter  of 
October  22.  1963.  concerning  the  clinical 
records  of  persons  treated  with  Krebio- 
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zen  has  been  referred  to  this  ofllce  for 
reply. 

In  obtaining  the  records  on  the  504 
cases  submitted  by  Drs,  Ivy  and  Durovic, 
we  did  not  ask  and  did  not  obtain  per- 
mission to  make  them  public.  We  there- 
fore believe  it  would  be  improper  to  do 
so.  Although  we  have  no  intention  of  de- 
stroying these  records  in  the  foreseeable 
future,  we  cannot  imdertake  to  make 
them  available  to  other  groups  as  you 
suggest. 

The  procedure  followed  in  reviewing 
these  records  was  designed  with  the  sole 
objective  of  obtaining  as  skilled  and  im- 
partial an  evaluation  as  was  humanly 
possible  to  obtain.  We  are  completely 
satisfied  that  the  procedure  which  we 
followed  met  this  specification. 

Sincerely  yours. 

William  H.  Stewart,  MJ>., 
/S/  William  H.  Stewart 

Assistant  to  Special  Assistant  to  the 

Secretary.    Health    and    Medical 

Affairs. 

(EXHIBIT    11) 
THE      KREBIOZEN  »      THEORY      AND      ITS      RECENT 
OOHTIRMATIONS,     OR     ON     THR     PBESXNCR     OF 
AN      "ANTI-CANCER      BITBSTAlfCS"      Of      BL(X>0 
SERX7M  AND  BODY  TISSUES 

(By  A.  C.  Ivy.  Ph.  D..  MJD.) 

TRB    THSORT 

TTie  body  of  the  cancer  patient  some- 
times displays  the  existence  of  local  and 
general  physiological  mechanisms  which 
produce  a  complete  or  partial  regression 
or  a  prolonged  arrest  of  the  manifesta- 
tions of  malignant  or  cancerous  disease. 
It  should  be  possible,  then,  to  discos- 
how  the  body  arrests  the  grc;,,^'  ll 
"cures"  itself  of  cancer,  and  tT  imW 
such  knowledge  to  the  treat  •  .,*  ^- the 
cancer  patient. 

Local  tissue  hormones,  or  chemical 
substances  may  exist  Inside  or  outside 
normal  cells,  particularly  In  the  de- 
fensive system  of  cells  (RES)  •  in  the  body 
and  are  concerned  in  the  normal  multi- 
plication and  cessation  of  multiplication 
of  cells  in  the  repair  of  an  Injury.  Such 
a  substance  may  also  be  concerned  with 
the  maturation  or  specialization  of  cells, 
since  when  a  cell  Is  dividing  It  Is  not  per- 
forming specialized  functions  or  the 
functions  of  a  mature  cell. 

Stating  the  theory  more  simply,  an 
"anticancer"  substance  or  substances 
exist  in  the  normal  blood  serum,  and 
normal  cells  of  the  body.  It  should  be 
possible  to  isolate  this  substance  or  these 
substances  by  appropriate  chemical  pro- 
cedures and  they  should  have  an  in- 
hibitory or  a  destructive  effect  on  the 
cells  of  spontaneous  cancer  in  at  least 
some  types  of  cancer  in  animals  and 
man,  depending  perhaps  on  their  degree 
of  malignancy  or  autochthonous  na- 
ture.—Published  March  1951,  1953, 1956, 
1959.  1961. 

HISTORICAL    BACKXUOT7ND    OF    THE    THZORT 

The  historical  background  of  the  Kre- 
biozen theory  starts  soon  after  the  be- 
ginning of  this  century.    An  InWbltory 


*From  the  classical  Greek  meaning  "tbat 
which  regulates  growth."  ^ 

*  Reticuloendothelial  System. 
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substance  of  cell  multiplication  was  ob- 
served by  the  early  users  of  the  tissue  cul- 
ture technique,  for  example,  by  Champy 
(1).  When  this  substance  was  removed 
the  cells  continued  to  multiply  like  prim- 
itive cells  and  did  not  mature. 

In  1907.  Reinke  (lA)  found  a  substance 
soluble  In  ether  which  Inhibited  mitotic 
(cell)  division.  In  1909,  Askanazy  (IB) 
made  an  observation  similar  to  that  of 
Reinke. 

In  1910,  two  German  scientists  re- 
ported that  a  substance  which  cytolyzes 
cancer  cells  in  vitro  (tissue  culture)  was 
present  In  the  blood  of  cancer-free  pa- 
tients but  not  in  the  blood  of  cancer  pa- 
tients (2,3,4).  This  cancer-cell  dissolv- 
ing substance  was  soluble  in  anesthetic 
ether  (see  Woglum,  1913.  for  a  review: 
ref.  5). 

In  1917-20.  Ivy  (6) ,  working  on  cancer 
of  the  thyroid  in  dogs  in  Chicago  which 
had  "goiter"  found  that  about  2  percent 
of  the  dogs  with  a  goiter  developed  can- 
cer of  the  thyroid  which  spread  to  the 
lungs.  The  cancerous  cells  in  the  limgs 
when  suspended  in  a  physiological  saline 
solution  and  injected  intravenously  into 
60  dogs  would  not  take  hold  in  the  lungs 
and  develop  cancer  there.  This  observa- 
tion resulted  in  the  theory  that  an  "anti- 
cancer" substance  exists  in  normal 
tissues  and  cancer  develops  and  starts 
growing  in  distant  tissues  because  the 
animal  has  too  little  anticancer  sub- 
stance to  prevent  the  development  of  a 
cancer. 

Such  a  theory  was  later  supported  by 
Alexis  Carrel  who  In  1925  found  an 
etber-soluble  substance  (vide  supra)  In 
bloixTierum  which  inhibited  the  growth 
of  primitive  connective  tissue  cells  (7). 
This  substance  was  then  found  in  other 
tissues  by  Waterman  (7A.  B)  and  by 
Plchera  (8).  Between  1935  and  1947, 
five  different  groups  of  scientists  found 
a  substance  In  body  fat  which  inhibited 
the  production  of  cancer  when  potent 
cancer-producing  chemicals  were  used 
(9-13,14). 

In  1944,  Ivy  (15)  started  a  study  to 
Isolate  the  growth  stimulating  and  in- 
hibiting substance  In  the  liver.  An  anti- 
cancer substance  was  shown  to  be  pres- 
ent In  the  liver  in  1948  (16) . 

In  1946.  Dr.  Stevan  Durovic  (17) 
started  working  on  the  isolation  of  an 
anticancer  substance  from  the  blood 
senun  of  horses.  In  August  1949.  Dr. 
Durovic  presented  to  Dr.  A.  C.  Ivy  of 
Chicago  protocols  of  experiments  on 
dogs  and  cats  (18)  with  cancer  showing 
that  he  had  obtained  an  "anticancer" 
substance.     The  substance  was  not  toxic. 

Dr.  Ivy  was  sufficiently  Impressed  to 
undertake  a  cooperative  study  with  Dr. 
Durovic.  From  the  results  of  an  exten- 
sive series  of  experiments  started  In 
Augiist  1949,  It  was  found  that  the  "anti- 
cancer" sutotance  had  no  acute  or  ac- 
cumulative toxicity.  And.  studies  were 
started  on  patients  with  hopeless  or  ad- 
vanced cancer.  Since  then  the  observa- 
tions made  on  roughly  4,000  patients  by 
some  3,000  physicians  have  been  analyzed 
and  presented  in  a  report  of  some  890 
pages  and  200  tables  and  charts. 

It  was  found  by  Doctors  Dorothy  Nel- 
son and  A.  C.  Ivy  that  Krebiozen  re- 


tarded the  onset  of  spontaneous  cancer 
of  the  breast  in  C3H  mice  ( 14) . 

In  1956,  a  small  book  was  published 
with  the  title  of  "Observations  on  Kre- 
biozen in  the  Management  of  Cancer" 
(14) .  Prom  time  to  time  since  1951,  the 
use  of  this  "anticancer"  substance  has 
been  referred  to  as  a  "new  approach  to 
the  treatment  of  advanced  cancer". 

CONnSMATION  OF  THE  KREBIOZEN  THEORY 

The  first  evidence  that  the  Krebiozen 
theory  which  Doctors  Ivy  and  Durovic 
presented  first  in  March  1951,  was  about 
to  be  seriously  studied  appeared  in  1961, 
or  10  years  later.  Dr.  Bardos  of  the 
University  of  Buffalo,  and  of  the  Roswell 
Memorial  Institute,  received  a  grant  of 
$39,000  from  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute (NCI)  to  study  the  presence  of  a 
cancer  inhibitory  agent  in  normal  body 
tissues.  A  publication  of  the  results  has 
not  been  found  in  the  literature  (19). 

In  April  1961.  a  new  item  Indicated 
that  Dr.  E.  D.  McLaughlin  (20)  of  the 
NCI  had  "isolated"  or  demonstrated  the 
existence  of  an  "anticancer"  substance 
in  the  blood  serum.  In  June  1961.  P.  A. 
Herbut.  T.  T.  Tsaltus  and  W.  H.  Kremer 
of  Jefferson  Medical  College.  Philadel- 
phia, found  an  "anticancer"  substance 
in  extracts  of  the  liver  (21).  This  "con- 
firmed the  observations  made  in  1948-50 
by  Doctors  Robert  Denton  and  A.  C.  Ivy 
(16). 

In  April  1962.  J.  Fogh  and  B.  Allen  of 
the  Sloan-Kettering  Cancer  Institute  of 
New  York  City  reported  the  "Isolation" 
of  an  "anticancer"  substance  from  nor- 
mal cells  in  tissue  culture  (22.  24).  Dr. 
Mary  Stearns  of  Columbia  University, 
New  York  City,  reported  in  June  1962, 
the  presence  of  an  "anticancer"  sub- 
stsmce  in  normal  tissues  cell  cultures 
which  inhibited  the  growth  of  19  differ- 
ent types  of  cancer  cells  (23). 

In  October  1962,  E.  D.  McLaughlin 
(25)  reported  the  presence  of  an  "anti- 
cancer" substance  in  human  blood  serum 
which  was  higher  in  concentration  in 
the  serum  of  normal  patients  as  com- 
pared to  cancer  patients. 

In  October  1962.  Albert  Szent-Oyorgyi 
of  Woods  Hole,  Massachusetts,  reported 
that  he  had  extracted  an  "articancer" 
substance  from  the  thymus  gland  and 
other  tissues  of  calves  (26). 

In  April  1963,  Pogh  and  Allen  made 
a  progress  report  on  their  prior  work 
referred  to  above  (24) . 

In  June  1963.  Szent-Gyorgyl  (27) 
made  a  rather  complete  report  indicat- 
ing that  his  substance  had  an  "anti- 
cancer" effect  on  three  different  types  of 
cancers  in  mice. 

Not  one  among  these  recent  Investi- 
gators has  administered  his  "anticancer" 
product  to  patients  with  cancer. 
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(EXHIBn  12) 
DOCtnCENTS  ON  INCOICI  OF  DR.  DUROVIC 

In  answer  to  innuendoes  of  fraud,  the 
attached  documents  show  (photostatic 
copies  available  In  Senator  Douglas' 
office) : 

( 1 )  The  producer  was  a  wealthy  man 
when  he  arrived  in  this  country  14  years 
ago. 

(2)  Ever  since  his  arrival,  his  adjusted 
gross  income  has  shown  a  net  loss  each 
year.  All  of  these  losses  were  incurred 
in  connection  with  the  experimental 
work  on  Krebiozen. 
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(3)  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has 
audited  his  books,  and  in  1962  confirmed 
that  he  was  then  over  $70,000  in  debt. 

(4)  Krebiozen  was  distributed  free  for 
the  first  6  years,  and  the  majority  of  pa- 
tients have  received  the  drug  without 
charge  or  at  a  very  reduced  charge. 

(5)  The  Internal  Revenue  Service  al- 
lowed a  cost  of  $9.50  per  ampule. 

(6)  The  Canadian  Government  spe- 
cifically granted  to  the  producer  the 
privilege  of  distributing  the  drug  In 
Canada. 

PRESS  RElCASE 

October  23.  1963. 
I.  Dr.  Stevan  Durovic,  wish  to  pub- 
licly answer  the  smear  campaign  which 
Is  currently  being  waged  against  me. 
Specifically  it  has  been  stated  that  I  have 
been  making  a  personal  fortune  as  a  re- 
sult of  the  distribution  of  Krebiozen  for 
the  treatment  of  cancer. 

This  allegation  is  false  and  Is  calcu- 
lated to  discredit  me  and  to  divert  atten- 
tion from  the  main  Issue,  which  Is.  In- 
credibly, whether  or  not  the  worth  of 
this  drug  In  the  treatment  of  cancer 
should  be  tested  at  all  by  Independent 
agencies. 

Krebiozen  was  distributed  during  Its 
first  6  years— from  1949  to  1954 — at  no 
charge.  No  compensation  or  contribu- 
tion of  any  kind  was  either  requested  or 
accepted  for  this  entire  6-year  period. 
This  fact  was  verified  by  the  Krebiozen 
Investigating  Commission  of  the  68th 
Illinois  General  Assembly  of  the  State 
of  Illinois  which  carried  on  Its  Investiga- 
tion Into  the  Krebiozen  controversy  dur- 
ing the  years  1953-54. 

The  Argentine  firm  which  first  pro- 
duced Krebiozen  had  to  sell  Its  labora- 
tory and  was  liquidated  In  1959  because 
of  enormous  financial  losses.  As  a  result 
of  this  situation,  I  personally  had  to  un- 
dertake the  production  of  the  drug  In 
order  to  continue  the  experimental  work 
with  Krebiozen.  Subsequently  In  1960. 
under  the  name  of  Promak  Laboratories, 
I  produced  two  additional  supplies  of 
Krebiozen  In  the  United  States,  which 
supply  Is  at  present  almost  exhausted. 
Krebiozen  was  distributed  to  physi- 
cians for  a  voluntary  compensation  which 
was  left  entirely  to  the  determination 
of  the  physician  and  his  patient,  the 
amount,  however,  not  to  exceed  $9.50  per 
dose,  which  is  the  cost  of  the  drug.  The 
majority  of  the  patients  received  the 
drug  without  charge  or  at  very  reduced 
amount,  due  to  the  fact  that  all  Kre- 
biozen patients  were  in  advanced  or  ter- 
minal stages  of  cancer  and  generally  had 
exhausted  their  financial  means  on  pre- 
vious other  types  of  treatments. 

I  not  only  lost  what  personal  funds  I 
had  but  also  Incurred  substantial  debts 
in  the  distribution  of  Krebiozen  In  the 
United  States.  When  I  arrived  in  the 
United  States  in  1949, 1  had  $190,000  cash 
in  the  Bank  of  London  and  South  Amer- 
ica, Ltd.— New  York  branch.  This  fact 
is  verified  by  the  enclosed  letter  of  that 
bank. 

Since  my  arrival  In  the  United  States 
my  U.S.  Individual  Income  Tax  Returns 
have  shown  a  net  loss  each  year  for  ad- 
justed gross  Income.  Since  I  started  in- 
dividually to  operate  Promak  Labora- 
tories in  1960.  my  U.S.  Individual  Income 


Tax  Returns  for  the  calendar  years  1960, 
1961,  and  1962  showed  a  net  loss  for  ad- 
justed gross  income  in  the  amoimts  of 
$115,237.06,  $40,176.90  and  $76,719.08  re- 
spectively. My  books  for  the  calendar 
year  1960  were  audited  and  on  September 
20.  1962  I  received  a  letter  from  the  U.S. 
Treasury  Department — Internal  Revenue 
Service,  Chicago  office — approving  my 
return  as  filed,  a  photocopy  of  this  letter 
is  attached.  All  of  these  losses  were  In- 
curred In  connection  with  the  experi- 
mental work  on  Krebiozen, 

In  regard  to  the  latest  statement  of 
the  American  Medical  Association,  which 
appeared  In  the  press  today,  October  23, 
1963.  and  which  represents  the  sale  of 
Krebiozen  in  Canada  as  illegal,  I  should 
like  to  point  out  the  following: 

TTie  decision  of  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare  of  Canada, 
of  October  6.  1954,  file  No.  960- 
D15-2/21,  of  which  a  photostatic  copy  is 
enclosed,  is  a  Permit  for  the  sale  of  Kre- 
biozen under  section  C.01.302  of  the  regu- 
lations "to  investigators,  qualified  to  use 
such  a  drug,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  ob- 
taining clinical  and  scientific  data  with 
respect  to  safety,  stability,  dosage  or  ef- 
ficacy." 

If  it  were  not  for  the  sales  of  Krebiozen 
in  Canada  and  a  few  other  countries,  my 
losses  for  experimentation  in  the  United 
States  would  have  been  such,  that  I 
would  have  been  obliged  to  discontinue 
all  scientific  and  experimental  work  on 
Kieblozen  a  long  time  ago. 

Attachments : 

1.  Letter  of  Bank  of  London  &  South 
America,  Ltd.— New  York  dated  May 
24,  1949. 

2.  1962  Income  Tax  Return, 

3.  Letter  of  U.S.  Treasury  Department 
(Internal  Revenue  Service)  dated 
September  20,  1962. 

4.  Letter  of  the  Department  of  Na- 
tional Health  and  Welfare  of  Canada, 
dated  October  6,  1954. 

Stevan  Durovic,  M.D. 

BANK   STATUCENT 

Duplicate,  Agency  of  Bank  of  London 
&  South  America  Limited,  34  Wall  Street, 
New  York  5,  May  24,  1949. 

In  yoxir  reply  please  refer  to  Dr.  Stevan 
Durovic,  New  York. 

Dear  Sir:  In  accordance  with  your  ver- 
bal request,  we  confirm,  by  means  of  the 
present,  that  at  the  close  of  business  on 
November  3,  1948,  the  balance  of  your 
current  account  was  $190,000. — (One 
hundred  ninety  thousand  dollars)  In 
your  favour. 

Yours  faithfully. 


Sub-Agent. 

EXCERPTS  •  FROM  PHOTOSTATIC  COPT  OF  U.S.  IM- 
DIVIDUAL  INCOME  TAX  RETTTRN,  l»ea,  OF 
STEVAN  DUROVIC,  CHICAGO,  ILL. OCCUPA- 
TION: SCIENTIST 

6.  Business  income  (sched- 

ule C) __.  (36,542.18) 

7.  Net  operating  loss  carry- 

over—schedule   at- 
tached  (40.176.90) 


9.  Total      (add     lines     4 

through  8)  _ (76,719.08) 

Stevan  Durovic. 
U.S.  Treasury  Department, 

Internal  Revenue  Sbrvicx, 
Chicago.  Ill,  September  20, 1962. 
Dr.  Stevan  Durovic, 
900  Lake  Shore  Drive, 
Chicago.  III. 
Dear  Dr.  Durovic; 
Kind  of  tax,  income. 
Taxable  year,  1960. 
Our  recent  examination  of  your  tax 
liability  for  the  year  indicated  above  dis- 
closes that  no  change  is  necessary  to 
the  tax  reported.    Accordingly,  the  re- 
turn will  be  accepted  as  filed. 


'  A  photostatic  copy  of  the  income  tax  re- 
turn of  Dr.  Dtirovlc  Is  available  for  inspec- 
tion at  the  office  of  Senator  Douglas.  These 
are  the  main  entries  showing  loss  for  the  year. 


District  Director. 
Dominion  of  Canada,  Depart- 
ment OF  National  Health 
AND  Welfare, 
Ottawa,  October  6. 1954. 
Krebiozen  Research  Foundation,  Inc. 
122  South  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III. 
Attention :  Dr.  Marko  Durovic. 

Dear  Dr.  Durovic:  Mr.  Lipschultz' 
visit  to  this  department  on  September 
29th  helped  to  clear  up  several  f>oints 
concerning  your  material  "Krebiozen". 
He  asked  that  a  letter  be  sent  to  you  de- 
fining the  present  status  of  this  drug  in 
Canada. 

You  may  sell  this  drug  in  Canada 
imder  section  C.01.302  of  the  regulations 
"to  investigators,  qualified  to  use  such  a 
drug,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  obtaining 
clinical  and  scientific  data  with  respect 
to  safety,  stability,  dosage  or  efficacy.  If 

"(a)  The  Minister  Is  first  Informed  of 
the  identifying  name  or  mark  by  which 
the  drug  can  be  recognized, 

"(b)  Both  the  Inner  and  the  outer 
labels  carry  the  statement  'For  Experi- 
mental Use  By  (Jualified  Investigators 
Only', 

"(c)  The  manufacturer,  prior  to  mak- 
ing a  shipment  takes  the  necessary  steps 
to  ensure  that  any  person  to  whom  the 
drug  is  sold  is  a  qualified  investigator 
and  that  he  has  adequate  facilities  for 
the  Investigation  to  be  conducted  by  him, 
and  that  such  drug  will  be  used  solely  by 
him  or  under  his  direction  for  the  in- 
vestigation, and 

"(d)  The  manufacturer  keeps  accu- 
rate records  of  such  distribution  and 
makes  these  records  available  for  inspec- 
tion upon  the  request  of  an  Inspector." 

These  points  have  been  explained  fully 
to  Mr.  Lipschultz  and  he  was  In  full 
agreement.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
during  this  time  evidence  would  be  col- 
lected to  qualify  this  material  for  status 
as  a  new  drug  under  section  C.01.301  of 
the  regulations. 

It  is  hoped  that  additional  batches  of 
Krebiozen  will  be  prepared  and  that 
clinical  and  pharmacological  data  on  the 
new  batches  will  be  submitted. 

I  am  enclosing  a  copy  of  our  trade 
Information  letter  No.  116  which  will  ex- 
plain more  fully  my  letter. 
Yours  very  truly, 

C.  A.  Morrxll, 

Director,  Food  and  Drug  Divisions. 
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(KZHIBir    13) 

OITCKS  OF  DlUC  COMPAKIB8  TO  BXTT  KSEBIOZEN 
KIOHTS 

Abbott  Laboratoriks, 
North  Chicago,  III,  March  26,  1951. 
Dr.  Stevan  Durovic. 
531  Kenilworth  Avenue, 
Kenilworth,  III. 

Dear  Doctor  Durovic  :  This  letter  Is  to 
again  confirm  our  interest  in  marketing 
the  product  which  you  have  discovered 
for  the  treatment  of  malignancy. 

Following  our  most  recent  conversa- 
tion of  last  Friday  and  the  open  meeting 
with  the  clinicians  which  is  to  be  held 
at  the  Drake  Hotel  today,  we  are  looking 
forward  to  our  discussion  with  you  here 
tomorrow  as  to  the  more  specific  details 
of  an  arrangement  covering  our  market- 
ing of  'Krebiozen." 

As  we  informed  you  last  Friday.  Mr. 
Moore  and  Mr.  Bralnard  have  indicated 
that  they  believe  that  they  have  certain 
interests  in  the  business  a.spects  of  this 
matter.  Since  we  have  not  participated 
in  any  discussions  between  you  and  those 
gentlemen,  we  have  not  felt  that  we 
could  add  ansrthing  to  your  discussion 
with  them.  Mr.  Moore  informed  us  this 
morning  that  he  and  Mr.  Brainard  had  a 
discussion  with  you  yesterday  evening, 
March  25.  and  that  it  appears  likely  that 
you  and  they  will  be  able  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory conclusion. 

We  understand  that  there  are  some 
200.000  ampoules  of  "Krebiozen"  which 
may  be  sold.  You  have  indicated  that 
the  price  to  us  will  be  $8  an  ampoule 
for  this  material.  We  are  prepared  to 
purchase  these  ampoules  provided  they 
are  properly  standardized  and  meet  the 
specifications  indicated  by  Dr.  Ivy.  and 
that  you  and  your  brother  and  anyone 
else  Involved  will  enter  into  a  contract 
with  Abbott  Laboratories  which  will  be 
mutually  satisfactory  in  respect  to  the 
future  manufactiire  of  this  product  and 
other  pertinent  terms;  all  of  this  ar- 
rangement, of  course,  to  be  subject  to  the 
approval  of  our  Board  of  Directors  be- 
fore having  any  legal  effect. 
Sincerely  yours, 

e.  h.  volwiler. 
The  Lilly  Research  Laboratories, 

Indianapolis.  Ind.. 
April  20, 1951. 
Dr.  Stevan  Dttrovic, 
Palmolive  Building,  .^ 

919  North  Michigan  Avenue, 
Chicago,  III. 

Dear  Dr.  Durovic:  I  have  been  out  of 
town  a  good  deal  during  the  past  week 
and  it  was  not  imtll  today  that  we  were 
able  to  have  a  discussion  regarding  the 
"Krebiozen"  matter.  In  the  meantime 
the  director  of  our  biological  division, 
while  in  Washington,  discussed  with  Dr. 
Workman  the  type  of  governmental  con- 
trol and  regulation  applicable  to  a  prod- 
uct of  this  character. 

After  considering  the  matter  from  all 
angles,  we  are  prepared  to  submit  the 
following  proposition,  subject  to  the 
preparation  and  execution  of  a  formal 
written  agreement  embodying  the  points 
outlined  below  and  other  provisions  cus- 
tomarily and  usually  contained  in  our 
form  of  license  agreement  in  general 
use. 


1.  We  will  pay  to  you  or  your  nominee 
the  sum  of  One  Hundred  Thousand  Dol- 
lars ($100,000)  in  cash  upon  the  execu- 
tion of  the  contract. 

2.  Upon  the  execution  of  the  contract, 
you  will  make  a  full  and  complete  dls- 
closm^  to  us  of  all  scientific  and  techni- 
cal information  within  your  knowledge 
pertaining  to  the  chemical  identity  and 
structure  of  "Krebiozen"  and  methods, 
techniques  and  processes  involved  in  the 
production,  purification,  standardiza- 
tion, and  assay  of  "Krebiozen". 

3.  We  will  place  in  escrow  with  one 
of  the  well  established  Chicago  banks 
(either  the  Continental  Illinois,  the  Har- 
ris Trust  or  the  Northern  Trust,  as  you 
may  elect)  the  further  sum  of  One  Mil- 
lion Dollars  ($1,000,000)  to  be  payable  to 
you  or  to  your  nominee  if  and  when 
"Krebiozen"  Is  approved  for  sale  by  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  is  duly  li- 
censed by  the  National  Institute  of 
Health  and  is  actually  marketed  by  us. 

4.  You  will  file  promptly  patent  ap- 
plications covering  "Krebiozen"  (and  its 
method  of  production)  In  the  U.S.  Pat- 
ent Office  and  will  file  corresponding  for- 
eign patent  applications  in  such  coun- 
tries as  may  be  mutually  agreed  upon. 
The  company  will  cooperate  in  the  prep- 
aration, filing  and  prosecution  of  all  such 
applications  through  its  own  patent  at- 
torneys, and  wUl  bear  the  expense 
thereof. 

5.  Under  the  contract  the  company 
will  be  granted  the  exclusive  right  to 
manufacture  "Krebiozen",  to  make  clin- 
ical studies  thereof  and  to  complete  the 
evaluation  of  the  product  from  a  clin- 
ical and  laboratory  standpoint.  Any  Im- 
provements made  by  the  company  dur- 
ing the  term  of  the  contract,  whether 
by  way  of  synthesizing  the  material  or 
the  discovery  of  Improved  manufactur- 
ing, production  or  testing  techniques,  will 
be  assigned  to  you  or  to  yoxir  nominee. 
If  deemed  Important,  such  Improvements 
will  be  covered  in  patent  applications 
filed  by  the  company  and  such  applica- 
tions will  be  assigned  to  you  or  to  your 
nominee. 

6.  The  company  will  work  closely  with 
governmental  authorities,  will  make  such 
disclosures  to  governmental  authorities 
as  may  be  required  by  applicable  law  and 
regiilatlons,  but  will  not  otherwise  dis- 
close any  of  the  Information  concerning 
"Krebiozen"  or  Its  method  of  manufac- 
ture except  to  Its  own  employees  to  such 
extent  as  may  be  necessary  to  the  proper 
and  efficient  manufacturing  thereof  or 
except  as  may  be  necessary  in  connec- 
tion with  scientific  publications  and  re- 
porting. 

7.  If  the  tests  conducted  by  the  com- 
pany conclusively  demonstrate  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  company  that  "Kre- 
biozen" Is  of  value  In  the  treatment  of 
cancer  and  that  the  same  may  be  manu- 
factured and  marketed  on  a  basis  prof- 
itable to  it,  the  company  will  commence 
the  marketing  of  "Krebiozen"  as  soon 
as  It  Is  permitted  to  do  so  by  the  Na- 
tional Institute  of  Health  or  by  such 
other  governmental  agencies  as  may  have 
jurisdiction  In  the  premises.  In  this  con- 
nection, the  company  will  use  Its  best 
efforts  to  obtain  governmental  approval 


as  soon  as  the  clinical  reports  on  "Kre- 
biozen" justify  such  approval. 

8.  The  contract  shall  grant  to  the  com- 
pany and  Its  subsidiaries  the  exclusive 
right  thoroughout  the  world  to  manufac- 
ture and  sell  "Krebiozen"  upon  payment 
of  : 

a.  The  sum  of  One  Million  Dollars 
($1,000,000),  (deposited  In  escrow  with 
one  of  the  Chicago  banks  upon  the  ex- 
ecution of  the  contract)  at  the  time  of 
first  marketing  of  "Krebiozen"  by  the 
company,  as  provided  by  paragraph  3, 
above. 

b.  Royalties  upon  its  sales  of  "Krebio- 
zen" at  the  following  rates  and  for  the 
periods  indicated. 

(1)  5  percent  beginning  with  the  first 
sale  and  ending  upon  the  expiration  of 
the  patent,  if  the  substance  "Krebiozen" 
or  Its  use  In  the  treatment  of  cancer  Is 
covered  by  a  valid  U.S.  patent. 

(2)  2V2  percent  begirmlng  with  the 
first  sale  and  continuing  for  8  years,  if 
no  valid  patents  are  issued  upon  the  sub- 
stance "Krebiozen"  or  Its  method  of 
manufacture. 

(3)  2»/2  percent  beginning  with  the 
first  sale  and  continuing  for  the  life  of 
the  U.S.  patent  If  the  process  of  produc- 
ing "Krebiozen"  Is  covered  by  a  valid 
U.S.  patent,  and  no  valid  U.S.  patent  Is- 
sues covering  the  product  "Krebiozen"  or 
Its  use  in  the  treatment  of  cancer. 

c.  Royalties  will  be  payable  upon  the 
company's  net  sales  determined  by  de- 
ducting from  gross  sales  all  discounts  to 
its  customers,  transportation  charges, 
returns,  allowances  for  defective  or  dam- 
aged material,  and  sales  or  excise  taxes 
Imposed  directly  upon  the  sale  of  the 
product  by  the  company.  Sales  by  the 
company  to  its  subsidiaries,  or  by  one 
subsidiary  to  another  subsidiary  would 
be  exempt  from  royalties,  but  in  such 
cases  royalties  would  be  payable  on  all 
final  sales  by  subsidiaries  to  the  drug 
trade  on  the  basis  of  net  export  whole- 
sale prices. 

d.  Royalties  will  be  payable  quarterly 
within  thirty  days  following  the  close 
of  each  calendar  quarter.  Of  the  total 
sum  of  One  Million  Dollars  ($1,000,000) 
payable  pursuant  to  paragraph  8a. 
above,  one-half  thereof,  or  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  ($500,000)  shall  be 
treated  as  an  advance  in  respect  of  fu- 
ture royalties.  Accordingly  there  shall 
be  withheld  by  the  company  from  the 
total  royalties  payable  under  paragraph 
8b.  above,  50  percent  of  the  amount 
payable  In  respect  of  each  quarter,  until 
such  time  as  the  aggregate  amounts 
withheld  equal  the  sum  of  Five  Hundred 
Thousand  Dollars  ($500,000). 

9.  Royalties,  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  based  upon  the  existence  of  a  valid 
patent,  will  be  discontinued  in  the  event 
the  patent  is  held  invalid  by  an  imap- 
pealed  or  an  unappealable  decision  of  a 
covu-t  of  competent  jurisdiction. 

10.  The  company  will  have  the  right 
to  grant  sublicenses  and  inf"such  event 
the  royalties  received  by  the  company 
imder  such  sublicenses  will  be  divided 
equally  between  the  company  and  you  or 
your  nominee. 

11.  Prior  to  the  approval  and  licensing 
of  "Krebiozen"  by  the  National  Institute 
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of  Health,  the  company  may.  upon  thirty 
days  notice,  cancel  and  terminate  the 
contract  if,  in  the  opinion  of  the  com- 
pany, "Krebiozen"  is  not  a  valuable 
therapeutic  agent  useful  in  the  treat- 
ment of  cancer  or  If.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  company,  "Krebiozen"  cannot  be 
manufactured  and  marketed  profitably 
by  it.  In  the  event  of  any  such  cancella- 
tion or  termination,  the  company  will 
notify  the  bank  holding  the  escrow  de- 
posit and  upon  receiving  such  notice  the 
bank  will  be  authorized  and  directed  to 
return  to  the  company  the  total  amount 
then  held  under  the  escrow  agreement. 

12.  We  anticipate  that  in  addition  to 
the  technical  information  to  be  disclosed 
upon  the  execution  of  the  contract,  your 
personal  assistance  and  consultation  will 
be  very  helpful.  Accordingly  we  would 
expect  you  to  spend  such  time  as  might 
be  necessary  at  our  biological  labora- 
tories to  assist  us  in  the  manufacture  of 
"Krebiozen"  and  in  this  connection  we 
would  agree  to  pay  you  a  reasonable  per 
diem  plus  living  expenses  during  periods 
devoted  to  such  consultation  and  assist- 
ance. 

In  the  foregoing  points,  no  mention 
has  been  made  of  the  200,000  ampoules, 
more  or  less,  now  owned  by  you.  After 
reviewing  the  law  and  regulations  it 
seems  quite  questionable  whether  this 
material  could  be  lawfully  sold  to  any- 
one. Apparently  "Krebiozen"  is  a  bio- 
logical product  and  obviously  it  has  not 
been  manufactured  in  an  establishment 
holding  a  biological  license  from  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  question  whether  any 
of  this  material  can  be  sold. 

In  this  connection  we  would  suggest 
that  in  the  event  you  are  interested  in 
negotiating  a  contract  along  the  lines 
set  forth  in  this  letter,  a  provision  might 
be  Included  whereby  such  quantities  of 
the  200,000  ampoules  as  we  might  deem 
necessary  for  additional  clinical  or  lab- 
oratory evaluation  might  be  made  avail- 
able to  us  at  the  rate  of  $7.26  per  am- 
poule. 

Of  course  It  would  be  necessary  to  elab- 
orate the  conditions  of  the  escrow  ar- 
rangement, and  In  all  probability  it 
would  be  desirable  to  prepare  an  escrow 
agreement  separate  from  the  license 
agreement. 

The  license  agreement  should  contain 
a  provision  whereby  we  are  protected 
against  any  claims  that  might  be  as- 
serted by  Bralnard  and  Moore  or  others 
claiming  any  rights  In  the  product. 

No  attempt  has  been  made  In  this  let- 
ter to  cover  aU  of  the  provisions  In  the 
type  of  licensing  contract  which  we  have 
in  general  use.  Moreover,  even  the  spe- 
cific points  mentioned  In  this  letter  may 
involve  controversial  questions  when  It 
comes  to  the  language  to  be  employed  In 
the  preparation  of  the  contract. 

If  you  are  not  Interested  In  negotiat- 
ing a  contract  along  the  lines  suggested 
above,  it  occurs  to  us  that  the  following 
alternative  might  afford  some  basis  for  a 
satisfactory  arrangement.  As  you  know 
we  maintain  a  biological  establishment 
which  Is  licensed  by  the  National  In- 
stitute of  Health.  At  that  establishment 
we  have  horses,  treatment  and  bleeding 


facilities  and  laboratory  equipment  of 
the  type  commonly  used  In  the  manufac- 
ture of  biological  products.  It  is  entirely 
possible,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
National  Institute  of  Health,  that  we 
could  work  out  an  arrangement  with  you 
whereby  a  portion  of  the  facilities  at  our 
biological  laboratories  could  be  set  aside 
for  you  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  you 
to  begin  promptly  the  manufacture  of 
"Krebiozen"  for  your  own  accoimt,  at 
least  for  a  limited  period  of  time.  We 
would  be  In  a  position  to  supply  horses 
and  equipment  and  I  believe  we  could 
make  arrangements  so  that  you  would  be 
assured  of  any  degree  of  security  that 
you  might  desire  in  connection  with  pro- 
duction. Of  course  an  arrangement  of 
this  sort  would  contemplate  that  after  a 
given  period  of  time  we  would  have  the 
first  option  to  negotiate  with  you  for  a 
license. 

We  are  enclosing  two  additional  copies 
of  this  letter  in  order  that  you  may  refer 
them  to  your  associates  for  their  con- 
sideraUon.  We  hope  that  It  wlU  be  pos- 
sible for  you  to  give  prompt  considera- 
tion to  these  proposals  and  advise  us  of 
your  conclusions  as  promptly  as  possible. 
If  you  desire  that  we  send  representa- 
tives to  meet  with  you  In  Chicago,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  do  so. 
Very  tiiily  yours, 

A.  H.  FisKE. 

(EXBIBIT    14) 
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U.S.  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare! 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C. 

RESULTS    OF    ANALYSIS     OF     "KREBIOZEN" 

The  Food  and  Dnig  Administration 
has  identified  the  "Krebiozen"  powder 
given  to  its  inspector  by  Dr.  Stevan 
Durovic  and  Dr.  Andrew  C.  Ivy  on  July 
12,  1963,  as  creatine.  Creatine  is  an 
amino  acid  derivative  plentifully  avail- 
able from  meat  in  the  ordinary  diet  and 
is  a  normal  constituent  of  the  human 
body.  It  is  readily  available  as  an  inex- 
pensive laboratory  chemical. 

The  identification  of  "Klrebiozen"  re- 
sulted from  the  analysis  of  the  powder 
by  several  scientific  methods.  This  was 
undertaken  under  the  supervision  of  Dr 
Frank  H.  Wiley,  director  of  FDA's  Di- 
vision of  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry. 

The  first  step  was  the  reexamination 
of  the  infrared  spectrogram  supplied  by 
Dr.  Durovic  to  the  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute in  September  1961  and  the  Infra- 
red spectrograms  made  by  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  from  the  small  samples 
(1.5  mg.  of  powder  and  5  mg.  of  crystal- 
line material)  supplied  to  it  at  the  same 
time.    These  curves  were  all  quite  simi- 
lar.   On  the  basis  of  these  tracings,  the 
Division's  Spectrophotometric  Unit,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs.  Aima  Hayden, 
attempted  to  identify  the  material  from 
which  the  tracings  were  made.    They 
duplicated  the  curve  submitted  by  Dr. 
Durovic  by  using  a  sample  of  creatine 
hydrate.    The   curve   obtained   by   the 
National  Cancer  Institute  on  the  pow- 
dered   material    was    that   of   creatine 
which  had  absorbed  a  small  amount  of 
moisture. 


The  second  step  was  to  do  a  consider- 
able amount  of  work  on  creatine  ob- 
tained in  pure  form  from  chemical 
supply  houses.  This  creatine  was  ex- 
amined by  Infrared  spectrophotometry, 
by  X-ray  diffraction  to  study  its  crystal 
structure,  by  microscopic  study  of  the 
crystals,  and  by  mass  spectrographic 
methods,  preliminary  to  opening  the  vial 
containing  the  material  supplied  by  Dr 
Durovic  and  Dr.  Ivy  on  July  12,  1963! 
and  described  as  "Krebiozen." 

The  third  step  was  the  examination 
and  identification  of  the  contents  of  that 
vial.  To  supplement  the  evidence  to  be 
obtained  by  infrared  methods,  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  enlisted  the 
aid  of  other  of  its  scientists  and  experts 
from  other  Federal  agencies  and  from 
universities: 

Microscopic  Crystallography:  William 
Eisenberg  and  Arnold  Schultze,  Division 
of  Microbiology,  FDA;  Dr.  Raymond 
Castle,  University  of  New  Mexico. 

X-ray    Crystallography:    Miss    Mary 
Mrose  of  the  Geological  Survey  Depart- 
ment of  Interior;  Dr.  William ' Bradley 
University  of  Texas. 

MASS   SPECTROGRAPHIC  STTTDOS 

Joseph  Damico,  Division  of  Food,  FDA; 
Dr.  Klaus  Biemann,  Massachusetts  In- 
stitute of  Technology, 

In  addition,  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration asked  Dr.  Ellis  R.  Lippin- 
cott  of  the  University  of  Maryland  to 
work  on  the  infrared  studies.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  National  Cancer  Insti- 
tute and  the  Division  of  Biologies 
Standards  of  NIH,  the  Geological  Sur- 
vey, and  the  National  Bureau  of  Stand- 
ards also  assisted  the  FDA's  Bureau  of 
Biological  and  Physical  Sciences. 

The  small  sample  (approximately  2 
mg.)  was  weighed  and  divided.  An 
infrared  spectral  curve  was  made.  This 
"fingerprinted"  the  material  Dr.  Durovic 
had  supplied.  It  was  creatine.  This 
was  then  converted  to  creatinine,  to 
which  creatine  changes  when  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  converted 
product  was  identified  by  spectral  curve 
as  creatinine.  Only  creatine  could  have 
produced  the  creatinine  by  the  treat- 
ment used.  X-ray  diffraction  studies 
next  confirmed  the  creatine  Identity. 
Crystallographic  studies  established  that 
the  powder  was  creatine.  Mass  spectro- 
graphic studies,  conducted  at  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology,  established 
that  the  material  was  either  creatine  or 
creatinine.  All  of  these  tests  leave  no 
doubt  as  to  the  identity  of  the  powder 
Dr.  Durovic  labeled  "Krebiozen." 

Creatine  is  in  muscle  tissue,  and  In 
blood  in  lesser  amounts.  The  human 
body  will  produce  in  24  hours  as  much  as 
100,000  times  the  amount  of  creatine  as 
the  alleged  content  of  "Krebiozen"  m  one 
ampule.  The  chemical  was  tested  some 
time  ago  against  animal  tumors  in  the 
routine  cancer  chemotherapy  screerung 
program  of  the  Natioxial  Cancer  Insti- 
tute. It  was  found  to  be  ineffective  even 
In  very  high  doses. 

Laboratory  studies  are  continuing  to 
determine  how  much.  If  any,  of  this  sub- 
stance can  be  dissolved  in  mineral  oil 
and  how  much.  If  any,  is  in  the  ampules 
of  "Krebiozen"  which  FDA  has  obtamed. 
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FDA  Is  continuing  its  investigations  of 
all  of  the  facts  regarding  "Krebiozen." 
nmaa  kelxask  of  nci,  October  i6,  i»«3 

u.s.  drpartment  of  health, 
Edttcatiow,  and  Welfare, 
Office  of  the  Secretary, 

Washington,  D.C. 
The  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  today  released  a  re- 
port from  the  director  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute  concerning  his  deci- 
sion not  to  undertake  clinical  testing  of 
Krebiozen. 

The  statement  was  accompanied  by  a 
report  from  the  committee  of  cancer  ex- 
perts which  reviewed  the  records  of  504 
patients  treated  with  Krebiozen.  The 
committee  imanimously  recommended 
against  clinical  testing  of  Krebiozen. 

October  15.  1963. 
To:  The  Secretary. 
Through:  The  Surgeon  General  and  the 

Director,     National     Institutes     of 

Health. 
From:    The  Director,  National  Cancer 

Institute. 
Subject:   Clinical  Trial  of  "Krebiozen" 

Under    National    Cancer    Institute 

Sponsorship. 
In  mid-August  of  this  year,  I  ap- 
pointed a  committee  to  review  clinical 
records  on  patients  treated  with  "Kre- 
biozen" and  to  recommend  whether  or 
not  the  National  Cancer  Institute  should 
sponsor  a  clinical  trial  of  "Krebiozen." 
The  committee  has  been  engaged  in  an 
extensive  study  of  clinical  records,  mi- 
croscopic slides.  X-rays,  and  other  rec- 
ords of  these  patients  and  has  now  com- 
pleted Its  study  and  submitted  a  report 
to  me.  A  copy  of  the  report  is  attached. 
The  committee  is  unanimous  in  its 
conclusion  that  "Krebiozen"  is  ineffec- 
tive as  an  anticancer  drug  and  strongly 
recommends  that  no  clinical  trial  be 
undertaken. 

On  the  basis  of  this  report,  the  find- 
ings of  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion that  "Krebiozen"  is  creatine  and 
my  own  study  of  the  extensive  data  pre- 
viously submitted  by  Doctors  Ivy  and 
Durovic.  I  concur  in  the  committee's 
findings  and  have  determined  that  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  will  not  spon- 
sor or  participate  in  a  clinical  trial  of 
"Krebiozen." 

As  with  any  other  potentially  experi- 
mental drug,  clinical  trial  of  "Krebio- 
«en"  would  have  to  be  justified  on  one  of 
three  grounds.  "Krebiozen"  does  not 
qualify  on  any  one  of  the  three. 

The  first  basis  upon  which  a  drug 
might  be  considered  for  clinical  trial  is 
theoretical.  The  proponents  of  "Kre- 
biozen" have  advanced  the  theory  that 
"Krebiozen"  is  a  tissue  hormone  which 
Inhibits  the  multiplication  of  cancer 
cells.  The  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion has  demonstrated  that  "Krebiozen" 
is  not  a  tissue  hormone  but  rather  cre- 
atine, a  normal  component  of  the  human 
body  concerned  primarily  with  muscle 
contraction. 

The  second  basis  for  a  clinical  trial, 
and  the  one  upon  which  most  are  based, 
is  that  the  dnig  must  possess  consistent- 
ly strong  anticancer  activity  in  experi- 
mental animals.  "Krebiozen"  does  not 
qualify  on  these  grounds. 
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The  third  basis  Is  the  accidental  dis- 
covery that  a  dnig  has  anticancer  ac- 
tivity In  human  beings.  If  "Krebiozen" 
had  been  shown  to  possess  such  activity 
despite  the  failure  to  satisfy  the  other 
two  JustlficaUons  for  trial,  I  would  have 
been  prepared  to  sponsor  a  controlled 
clinical  trial  after  appropriate  animal 
toxicity  study  and  the  development  of  a 
procedure  for  the  control  of  the  identity 
of  the  substance. 

The  committee's  report  of  the  504 
case  records  clearly  establishes  that 
"Krebiozen"  does  not  possess  any  anti- 
cancer activity  in  man. 

The  National  Cancer  Institute  has 
completed  its  consideration  of  "Krebio- 
zen." There  is  no  justification  for  a 
clinical  trial,  and  from  a  scientific  stand- 
point we  regard  the  case  closed. 

KEPOBT    OF    THK    RETIKW    COMlCrmZ — EVALUA- 
TION OF  KREBIOZEN  CLINICAL  RECOBOS 

Committee  Membership:  The  commit- 
tee was  chosen  by  the  director  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute  to  review  all 
available  records  concerning  a  selected 
group  of  patients  treated  with  Krebiozen. 
The  committee  was  charged  with  deter- 
mining, on  the  basis  of  an  analysis  of 
these  clinical  records,  whether  Krebiozen 
should  be  recommended  for  further 
clinical  trial.  All  of  the  committee  mem- 
bers have  had  extensive  experience  in 
the  clinical  problems  of  cancer,  in  par- 
ticular experimental  cancer  chemo- 
therapeutics,  and  represented  the  dis- 
ciplines of  surgery,  internal  medicine, 
pathology,  radiotherapy,  and  endocri- 
nology. Since  a  large  number  of  breast 
cancer  cases  were  submitted,  several  of 
the  participants  were  selected  because 
of  their  special  interest  and  knowledge 
of  this  disease.  The  committee  was  com- 
posed of  the  following  members: 

Dr.  Fred  Ansfield.  associate  professor 
of  surgery.  Cancer  Research  Division. 
Department  of  Surgery,  University  of 
Wisconsin  Medical  School.  Madison,  Wis. 

Dr.  Harry  Bisel.  director,  Pennsylvania 
Division,  American  Cancer  Society,  as- 
sistant professor  of  medicine.  University 
of  Pittsburgh,  School  of  Medicine,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Dr.  Kirkland  C.  Brace,  Radiation 
Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Frank  Dietrich,  professor  of  medi- 
cine. University  of  Tennessee,  School  of 
Medicine,  Chief,  Medical  Service,  Ken- 
nedy Veterans  Administration  Hospital. 
Memphis,  Tenn. 

Dr.  George  C.  Escher,  associate  mem- 
ber. Sloan-Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer 
Research,  associate  attending  physician. 
Memorial  Hospital  for  Cancer  and  Allied 
Diseases,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Emil  Frel,  HI,  associate  scientific 
director  for  Experimental  Therapeutics, 
chief.  Medicine  Branch,  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Dr.  David  Grob,  assistant  dean,  profes- 
sor of  medicine.  State  University  of  New 
York,  College  of  Medicine,  director  of 
medical  services,  Maimonides  Hospital, 
Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Dr.  Thomas  Hall,  senior  consiiltant  In 
oncology.  Lemuel  Shattuck  Hospital,  as- 
sociate physician.  Children's  Cancer  Re- 
search Foundation,  Boston,  Mass. 


Dr.  Donald  Kayhoe,  head.  Medical 
Groups  Section,  Clinical  Branch.  Collab- 
orative Research.  National  Cancer  In- 
stitute. 

Dr.  Alfred  Ketcham.  chief.  Surgery 
Branch,  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Lyndon  E.  Lee,  Jr..  associate  direc- 
tor. Research  Service,  coordinator.  Re- 
search in  Surgery,  Veterans  Administra- 
tion. Washington,  D.C. 

Dr.  Mortimer  Lipsett,  assistant  chief. 
Endocrinology  Branch,  National  Cancer 
Institute. 

Dr.  Gregory  OConor,  Laboratory  of 
Pathology.  National  Cancer  Institute. 

Dr.  Kenneth  Olson,  professor  of  medi- 
cine. Albany  Medical  College,  Albany. 
N.Y. 

Dr.  Albert  H.  Owens,  Jr..  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine,  Johns  Hopkins  Medi- 
cal School,  director.  Medical  Oncology 
Unit.  Baltimore  City  Hospitals,  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Dr.  Robert  Ravdln,  associate  professor 
of  surgery.  University  of  Pennsylvania 
Medical  School.  Codirector  Neoplastic 
Chemotherapy  Clinic,  University  of 
Pennsylvania  Hospital.  Philadelphia.  Pa. 

Dr.  Juan  A.  del  Regato,  director.  Pen- 
rose Cancer  Hospital,  Colorado  Springs. 
Colo. 

Dr.  Shirley  Rivers,  research  associate. 
Cancer  Chemotherapy,  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital,  associate  in  medicine. 
Emory  University  School  of  Medicine, 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Dr.  Albert  Segaloff,  professor  of  clini- 
cal medicine.  Tulane  University  School 
of  Medicine,  director  of  endocrine  re- 
search, Alton  Ochsner  Medical  Founda- 
tion, New  Orleans.  La. 

Dr.  Bruce  Shnlder,  associate  professor 
of  medicine,  Georgetown  University 
School  of  Medicine,  director  of  Tumor 
Service  and  Cancer  Chemotherapy  Re- 
search Program.  Georgetown  Medical 
Division.  D.C.  General  Hospital.  Wash- 
ington. D.C. 

Dr.  Jesse  Steinfeld.  associate  professor 
of  medicine,  director.  Cancer  Chemo- 
therapy Program,  University  of  Southern 
California,  School  of  Medicine,  Los  An- 
geles, Calif. 

Dr.  Grant  Taylor,  chief.  Section  of 
Pediatrics,  University  of  Texas,  M.  D. 
Anderson  Hospital  and  Tumor  Institute, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Dr.  T.  Phillip  Waalkes,  associate  direc- 
tor for  Collaborative  Research,  National 
Cancer  Institute. 

Mr.  Emanuel  Landau,  statistical  con- 
sultant. National  Cancer  Institute. 

REVIEW   DATA 

The  Krebiozen  Research  Foundation 
had  selected  504  of  its  case  records  of  the 
more  than  4.000  patients  treated  with 
Krebiozen.  These  records  consisted  pri- 
marily of  forms  prepared  by  the  Krebio- 
zen Research  Foundation  and  returned 
at  Intervals  to  the  foundation  by  the 
practitioner  who  administered  the  Kre- 
biozen. Copies  of  laboratory.  X-ray,  and 
pathology  reports  were  included  occa- 
sionally but  not  usually.  The  founda- 
tion often  added  a  case  summary  of  its 
own  with  comments  on  the  chronological 
course  and  with  conclusions  regarding 
the  efficacy  of  Krebiozen.    Information 
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widely  distributed  by  the  Krebiozen  Re- 
search Foundation  regarding  tumor  type 
and  response  rate  in  4,227  patients  (1962 
report)  was  also  available. 

Because  the  material  provided  by  the 
Krebiozen  Research  Foundation  was  in- 
adequate for  scientific  evaluation,  the 
FDA  undertook  the  collection  of  com- 
plete medical  records  of  all  the  cases  sub- 
mitted by  the  foundation.  This  involved 
for  each  patient,  whenever  possible: 

(1)  Copies  of  hospital  and  doctors' 
records;  laboratory,  pathological.  X-ray, 
surgical,  and  autopsy  reports;  and  death 
certificates. 

(2)  Pathology  slide  preparations. 

(3)  X-rays. 

(4)  Report  of  Interviews  with  all  phy- 
sicians involved  In  caring  for  the  patient. 

(5)  Report  of  interviews  with  living 
patients. 

( 6 )  Report  of  interviews  with  relatives 
and  friends  of  patients. 

A  regional  representative  of  the  FDA 
personally  conducted  each  interview  and; 
following  a  specific  protocol,  sought  an- 
swers to  a  comprehensive  group  of  ques- 
tions. 

BEVIEW    PROCEDURE 

Working  with  this  total  information 
on  each  patient,  a  committee  member, 
using  a  13-page  worksheet,  tabulated  all 
pertinent  data  with  particular  emphasis 
on  factors  related  to  objective  measures 
for  evaluation.  The  committee  member 
then  rated  each  case  In  terms  of  objec- 
tive regression  and  subjective  response. 

In  addition  to  individual  evaluation, 
each  case  was  reviewed  either  by  the  en- 
tire committee  or  by  a  subcommittee  fol- 
lowing the  scheme  diagrammed  below: 

(Diagram  omitted  because  of  rules  gov- 
erning printing  of  the  Record.) 

EVALUATION    STTANDARDS 

The  most  important  criterion  neces- 
sary to  assess  the  effecUveness  of  a  spe- 
cific cancer  therapy  Is  the  presence  of 
measurable  disease.  Most  frequently 
used  are  tumor  masses,  either  directly 
accessible  or  clearly  outlined  on  X-ray 
film,  which  can  be  followed  and  serially 
measured  during  the  course  of  treat- 
ment. However,  because  of  the  impor- 
tance given  to  subjective  improvement 
attributed  to  Krebiozen.  e.g..  pain  relief, 
the  exact  role  and  significance  of  sub- 
jective changes  seen  during  therapeutic 
trials  should  be  understood.  The  use  of 
subjective  response  in  evaluating  the 
effectiveness  of  an  agent  without  refer- 
ence to  objective  regression  is  treacher- 
ous. In  clinical  trials  of  antitumor 
agents  conducted  by  experienced  investi- 
gators, subjective  response  Is  recorded 
and  evaluated  but  is  considered  Impor- 
tant only  If  paralleled  by  objective  Im- 
provement. In  addition,  the  majority  of 
such  patients  are  receiving  drugs  for  the 
control  of  symptoms.  Moreover,  the  ad- 
ministration of  any  new  agent  almost  in- 
variably Improves  the  patient's  outlook 
and  hope  for  some  period  of  time. 

A.    OBJECTIVE   CRITERIA 

Three  categories  were  used  In  deter- 
mining the  final  status  of  each  patient: 

1.  Objective  regression:  A  significant 
regression  of  a  proven  neoplasm  occur- 
ring while  the  patient  was  receiving  Kre- 
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blozen  as  the  only  antitumor  agent.  In 
accordance  with  nationally  accepted 
criteria,  tumor  regression  is  considered 
significant  If  a  50  percent  or  greater  de- 
crease in  the  product  of  measured  di- 
ameters occurs.  At  the  same  time,  no 
new  lesions  should  appear,  nor  should 
tumor  growth  progress  elsewhere.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  cases  did  not  have 
serial  measurements  recorded.  In  such 
instances  the  practitioner's  statement  of 
definite  tumor  decrease  was  accepted  and 
the  patient  was  classified  as  showing  an 
objective  regression  unless  contrary  evi- 
dence existed  in  the  clinical  records  to 
indicate  that  the  other  criteria  had  not 
been  met. 

2.  No  regression:  An  absence  of  signif- 
icant objective  regression,  as  defined 
above,  while  the  patient  was  receiving 
Krebiozen  as  the  only  antitimior  therapy. 

3.  Inadequate  test  situation:  A  broad 
category  of  conditions  in  which  some 
feature  of  the  case  made  an  objective 
evaluation  of  Krebiozen  Impossible. 

a.  Concurrent  or  immediately  prior 
antitumor  therapy. 

b.  No  histologic  diagnosis  of  cancer. 

c.  No  residual  cancer  (following  pre- 
vious therapy)  upon  initiation  of  Kre- 
biozen treatment. 

d.  Other,  e.g.  inadequate  data. 
In  each  of  the  above  four  situations. 

no  decisions  regarding  the  eflBcacy  of 
Krebiozen  can  be  made.  For  example, 
with  concurrent  therapy,  a  specific  treat- 
ment of  demonstrated  value,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  distinguish  between  the  effects 
of  Krebiozen  and  the  other  modalities  of 
therapy  whether  the  patient's  tumor 
progresses,  remains  static,  or  regresses. 
In  some  instances  such  treatment  known 
to  exert  antitumor  effects  over  a  6  to  8 
week  period  was  given  immediately  be- 
fore Krebiozen  administration.  Such 
cases  were  placed  in  the  "Inadequate  test 
situation"  category. 


B.    SUBJECTIVE    CRITERIA 

In  considering  subjective  effects,  a 
number  of  factors  including  degree'  of 
disability,  pain,  narcotic  requirement, 
and  other  symptoms  such  as  nausea, 
vomiting,  dyspnea,  and  vertigo  were  con- 
sidered. These  were  evaluated  in  light 
of  concurrent  and  prior  specific,  symp- 
tomatic and  supportive  therapies,  e.g., 
blood  transfusions,  oxygen,  narcotics, 
and  antiemetics.  In  no  instance  was 
subjective  improvement  alone  considered 
evidence  of  an  objective  remission. 

FINDINGS 

A.  Objective. 

Of  the  total  504  cases,  288  fulfilled 
the  necessary  conditions  so  that  the  ef- 
fects of  Kiebiozen  could  be  evaluated. 
The  remaining  216  fell  in  the  "Inade- 
quate test  situation"  category.  Of  the 
latter,  101  had  had  concurrent  antitu- 
mor therapy,  50  had  no  histologic  diag- 
nosis of  cancer,  49  had  no  residual  malig- 
nancy at  the  time  Krebiozen  was  started, 
and  for  16  the  data  were  inadequate. 

Of  the  former  288  cases,  273  when  eval- 
uated, on  the  basis  of  the  criteria  indi- 
cated above,  showed  no  significant  re- 
gression. 

Two  of  the  remaining  15  patients  were 
considered  to  meet  the  criteria  for  ob- 


jective regression.  Patient  68  had  an 
abdominal  mass  which  at  the  time  of 
surgery  was  determined  by  frozen  sec- 
tion to  be  a  malignancy.  The  exact  type 
could  not  be  classified  and  permanent 
sections  were  not  obtained  for  a  more 
definitive  diagnosis.  Consequently,  the 
committee  could  not  be  certain  of  the 
nature  of  the  disease  in  this  case.  Fol- 
lowing the  operation  in  1951  the  patient 
received  X-ray  therapy  and  thereafter 
was  treated  with  Krebiozen.  As  of  the 
latest  report  the  patient  was  apparently 
living  and  well.  Patient  183  had  an 
adenocarcinoma  of  the  stomach  which 
regressed.  The  diagnosis  was  made  from 
a  biopsy  obtained  at  surgery  in  August  of 
1954.  The  patient  was  treated  with  five 
injections  of  Krebiozen  over  a  4-week 
period  in  September  1954.  No  other 
therapy  was  given.  Subsequent  abdom- 
inal surgery  In  May  1956  for  suspected 
gall  bladder  disease  disclosed  no  evidence 
of  carcinoma. 

For  the  remaining  13  patients,  al- 
though Included  as  regressions,  doubts 
existed  as  to  whether  or  not  they  should 
be  considered  in  this  category.  The  mat- 
ter was  complicated  because  the  tumor 
changes  for  some  were  of  a  very  equivo- 
cal nature  and  there  were  questions  con- 
cerning the  actual  amount  of  decrease  in 
tumor  size,  the  true  validity  of  the  meas- 
urements or  statements  given,  and  the 
precise  status  of  the  disease.  Inadequate 
documentation  often  made  accurate  as- 
sessment difficult.  Nevertheless,  the 
committee  classified  the  13  patients  as 
regressions  despite  the  obscure  condi- 
tions. The  attached  table  A  is  presented 
to  give  a  clearer  picture  of  the  disease 
status  of  each  one  of  the  15  patients 
and  to  indicate  the  problems  surround- 
ing the  objective  evaluation  of  the  13 
questionable  cases. 

In  three  instances,  patients  72,  157, 
and  143,  the  tumor  regression  was  of 
very  short  duration  and  followed  by 
death  due  to  metastatic  disease.  The 
latter  fact  indicates  that  although  re- 
gression was  noted  in  one  anatomic  site, 
the  disease  was  progressing  simultane- 
ously in  other  areas.  Essentially  the 
same  is  true  for  patient  51,  whose  records 
show  that  while  the  lung  nodules  due  to 
a  hypernephroma  decreased,  metastatic 
involvement  of  the  central  nervous  sys- 
tem became  apparent  and  persisted  dur- 
ing Krebiozen  administration.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  pulmonary  lesions  of  a 
hypernephroma  may  become  smaller  on 
occasion  even  though  no  specific  anti- 
tumor therapy  is  given. 

Of  the  13  patients,  4  had  breast  can- 
cer. Patient  149  had  a  reported  metasta- 
tic tumor  growth  in  the  fundus  of  one 
eye.  This  small  lesion  regressed  during 
the  period  she  received  Krebiozen.  Pe- 
riodically within  the  same  time  interval, 
the  patient  was  also  given  hormonal 
agents  which  are  known  to  produce  ob- 
jective regression  in  breast  cancer.  The 
exact  dates  she  received  these  latter 
materials  were  not  recorded  but  their 
administration  might  logically  be  con- 
sidered concurrent  therapy. 

Upon  examination  of  the  histologic 
slides  of  the  tumor  of  patient  448  by  ex- 
pert pathologists,  the  diagnosis  was  made 
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of  a  rare  type  of  breast  tumor  which  in 
all  known  instances  had  never  metasta- 
sized. In  addition,  this  patient  and  pa- 
tient 141  as  well  had  biopsies  taken  of 
their  timior  masses  during  Kreblozen 
treatment.  Such  excisions  alone,  by  ac- 
tual measurement,  could  have  been  a 
factor  in  the  recorded  regression.  Pa- 
tient 362  is  reported  to  have  had  a  com- 
plete regression  of  a  breast  cancer,  al- 
though the  duration  of  the  regression 
and  actual  onset  of  disease  Is  not  docu- 
mented. 

Patient  425  had  a  fibrosarcoma,  grade 
I.  The  malignant  potential  of  this  tu- 
mor is  considered  highly  uncertain. 

Patient  308  had  a  neuroblastoma  par- 
tially resected  at  the  age  of  5  months. 
Several  reports  in  the  medical  literature 
substantiate  the  fact  that  this  malig- 
nancy, particularly  in  patients  under 
one  year  of  age,  may  spontaneously  re- 
gress or  change  to  a  benign  tumor. 

Patient  145  had  histologically  docu- 
mented melanoma  of  the  face  in  1946 
and  of  the  elbow  in  1951  which  were  ex- 
cised. Krebiozen  was  administered  in 
1951  for  an  unbiopsied  nodule  of  the  leg 
which  disappeared.   PaUent  439  also  had 


a  melanoma  and  received  Krebiozen 
seven  years  after  the  original  diagnosis. 
Krebiozen  therapy  was  continued  for  21 
months  until  the  patient  died  with  wide- 
ly metastatic  disease. 

Patient  177  died  of  metastatic  cancer 
1  year  and  9  months  following  Krebiozen 
therapy.  No  X-rays  or  radiologists'  re- 
ports were  available  for  review  to  verify 
the  disappearance  of  the  mediastinal 
metastasis  reported  to  have  occurred 
while  the  patient  was  receiving  Krebi- 
ozen. 

B.  SubjecUve. 

Of  the  421  patients  who  could  be  eval- 
uated on  the  basis  of  subjective  symp- 
toms, 44  patients  showed  subjective  im- 
provement. However,  as  previously 
pointed  out,  the  use  of  subjective  re- 
si)onse  in  evaluating  the  effectiveness  of 
an  agent  without  reference  to  objective 
regression  is  extremely  unreliable  in 
assessing  the  true  status  of  malignant 
disease. 

C.  Toxicity. 

The  administration  of  the  ampuled 
Krebiozen  was  associated  with  definite 
toxic  effects  in  35  cases.  In  most  in- 
stances only  induration  and  inflamatory 
granulomas  at  the  injection  sites  were 


Pfttient 


u 


Age  wben 

Krebioani 

started 


Sex 


«8 


12 


141 


Female 


Male. 
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noted.  In  some  cases  the  pain  associ- 
ated with  these  lesions  necessitated  dis- 
continuance of  further  injections.  Ab- 
scesses or  sloughs  occurred  in  six  pa- 
tioits.  There  was  little  evidence  of  sys- 
temic toxicity,  although  one  patient  who 
died  with  broncho-pneumonia  was 
found  to  have  hpid  deposits  scattered 
through  the  lungs,  heart,  liver,  and 
spleen,  possibly  due  to  the  large  amount 
of  mineral  oil  administered. 

COHCLOSION 

On  the  basis  of  data  reviewed  and  ob- 
jective criteria  employed  to  assess  anti- 
tumor response,  it  is  the  unanimous 
opinion  of  the  review  committee  that 
Krebiozen  is  ineffective  as  an  antitumor 
agent.  In  a  very  small  number  of  pa- 
tients, tumor  regressions  of  varying  de- 
grees were  seen  during  Krebiozen  treat- 
ment. The  validity  of  the  majority  of 
these  regressions  is  subject  to  question 
for  several  different  reasons.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  the  na- 
ture, degree,  and  number  of  effects  noted 
are  what  one  might  expect  in  any  large 
random  sample  of  cancer  patients.  The 
committee  strongly  recommends  that  no 
clinical  trial  of  Krebiozen  be  undertaken. 


Diainiosb 


Hypcrsepbroma . 


Reported  tumor  regression 


Character 


Decrease  in  size  of  pul- 
monary metastases. 


89 


141 

146 


Female 

-..do.... 


47     Ifale-. 


»• 


m 


1    44 

J 


61 


Female. 


Grade  IV  malignant  In- 
tr»«bdaminal  neo- 
plasm     of     undeter- 

■  mined  primary  site. 


Fibrosarcoma  left  sacrum. 


Adenocarcinoma  of 
breast. 


Adenocarcinoma  ol 


FemalCL 


Male. 


Malignant  melanoma  of 
lata. 


Infiltrating  duct  cell 
carcinoma  of  breast 
with  lymph  node  met- 


More  than  50  percent 
decrease  in  tumor 
mass  on  multiple  oc- 
casions while  on  Kre- 
biozen. 


More  than  50  percent 
decrease  In  mass  of 
tumor  in  2  areas. 


Complete  regression. 


Duration 


5  moDtlu.. 


June  1951  to  present. 


Conuiienta 


Teratocarcinoma. . 


More  than  50  percent 
decrease  in  palpable 
abdominal  mass. 

Module  on  lower  ex- 
tremity disappeared. 


Disappearance  of  meta- 
static lesions  in  fun- 
dus of  the  eye  and 
retinal  reattachment. 


10  days.. 


1  year. 


2  months. 


Disease  diagnosed  In 
IMS.  Krabloien  given 
Aocnst  1961.  Patient 
living  at  last  report. 


Disappearance   of  pul-     8  weeks, 
mooary  metastases. 


3  months. 


Semkionui. 


Mediastinal  metastasis 
mtd  t«  have  disto- 
pmnd.  ^^^ 


After  tumor  regression,  pulmonary  metastases  aculn  in- 
creased in  size  while  the  patient  was  still  on  Kr»"blozen. 
blgns  ot  t  .Ni5  metastase-s  appeared  about  the  time  Krebi- 
ozen was  started  and  pcrsi.su-d  with  varying  severity  untU 
the  patient  s  death,  said  to  be  dur  to  cerebral  hemorrhace 
or  embolus.  It  could  not  be  determined  whether  autonsv 
was  performed.  The  clinical  picture  suggests  that  wliile 
regression  occurred  In  the  lung  masses,  nutastaf  ic  disoa.se 
was  progressing  In  the  CN8.  In  addition,  pulmonary 
lesions  of  hypirnephroma  are  known  to  decrca'se  in  size 
on  occasion  even  though  specific  therapy  Jias  not  been 

The  exact  type  of  tumor  represented  by  this  case  was  never 
determined.  Only  frozen  ^-ctions  were  obtained  and  no 
PMinanent  slides  prepared.  Consequently,  the  Com- 
mittee could  not  assess  the  true  nature  of  tlie  disease 
Postoperatively  the  patient  received  X-ray  therapy  and 
thereafter  was  given  Krebiozen.  At  the  last  rfiwt  the 
patient  was  living  and  apparently  well 

16  cubic  cent ImeiiTS  of  Kriblozcn  was  Riven  over  a  10-day 
period,  during  which  tumor  regression  was  noted  The 
patient  died  on  lOih  treatment  day  of  metastatic  disease 
1  he  rapid  decline  and  death  of  the  patient  due  to  cancer 
despite  regression  of  the  tumor  masses,  »ucKe<;t  that 
malignant  disease  was  progressing  elsewhere 

The  patient  was  said  to  have  been  free  of  disease  tor  1  year 
A  numb«T  of  areas.  Including  the  breast  mass  were 
biopsied  during  the  period  of  Krebiozen  therapy'  The 
possibility  must  be  considered  that  such  biopsies  may 
have  been  a  factor  in  the  recorded  decrease  In  tumor 
sire.  A  chest  X-ray  during  the  period  of  complete  re- 
gression  revealed  a  suspicious  pulmonarj-  infiltrate  sug- 

^''hi^^.T'^'ifi!?*'^  '^^V?'  ^'^  occurring  in  the  lung. 
The  patient  died,  probably  while  on  Krebiozen,  5  yeara 
after  diagnosis.  ,«»j».€»i» 

During  the  4  months  following  the  regression,  the  tumor 
mass  again  lneTea.-ied  In  size,  although  Krebiozen  tlieraDv 
was  continued.  The  patient  died  shortly  then-aftijr 
The  patient  had  histologii-ally  documented  melanoma  of 
the  face  hi  1946  and  of  the  ellxjw  in  1951.  She  was  giver^ 
5  cubic  centimeters  of  Krebiozen  from  August  to  Novem- 
ber 1«51  lor  a  nonbiopsled  lesion  of  the  lower  extremity 
consequently  the  exact  natureof  the  no<lule  is  unknown 
This  dLsappearj-d  She  receive.1  multiple  cours.'s  of 
I  j  before  and  after  Krebfozen.  This  latter  therapy  with 
1'"  is  of  questionable  value. 

The  patient  with  metastatic  brea.st  cancer  was  bedridden 
and  blind  with  a  detwhed  retina  and  metasta.ses  in  the 
fundus  when  Krebiozen  was  started.  The  patient  re- 
ceived steroids  and  ACTll  as  well  as  Krebiozen  and 
died  7  inonths  alter  Initiation  of  Krebiozen  themny 
appwently  from  carcinomatosis.  The  posslbiliiy  that 
tne  hormonal  agents  may  have  been  a  factor  In  the 
regression  noted  must  be  considered 

Following  a  brief  regression,  pulmonarj'  metastases  reatv 
peared.  Increasing  doses  of  Krebiozen  had  no  effect 
Transient  regression  followed  repealed  oouiaes  of  radio^ 
therapy  but  the  patient  iliinl  of  proKrcssive  disease 

D  sease  recurred  and  the  patient  died  of  metastatic  cancer 
♦kZ^  ^°°v  following  compleUon  of  Krebfozen 
•ble^r     k    X-^ays  Of  radiologist's  reports  were  avail- 
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Diagnosis 


44ft 


do....;.. 


do 


do...U 


70 


.do. 


'11  mouths. 


Adenocarcinoma,  stom- 
mcb. 

Neuroblastoma,     relro- 
IKTitoneal. 


Scirrhous    adenocarcin- 
oma of  breast. 


Fibrosarcoma  Orade  I  of 
thigh. 


Malignant  melanoma  of 
lower  extn-inity. 


Report«d  timior  regression 


Character 


Complete  regression. 


Complete  regression  of 
recurrent  abdominal 
disease  and  metastatic 
disease. 


Complete  regression. 


Duration 


Diagnosis  1954,  Krebio- 
zen 19M,  living  and 
well  at  present  time. 

19C2  to  preacnt 


O 


Adenoid    cystic    carci- 
noma of  breast. 


Complete       disappear- 
ance of  4-  by  4  inch 
lesion,  left  thigh. 


Lesion  on  lower  extrem- 
ity said  to  have  dis- 
appeared. 


Afore  thnn  HO  percent 
redaction  In  tumor 
size  reported. 


Comments 


(?). 


Diagnosis  1944.  Last 
ICrebiozcn  December 
1964.  Living  at  last 
report. 


Months. 


Living  from  time  of 
diagnosis  In  1968  to 
present. 


Inonerable  adenocarcinoma  of  stomach  was  found  In  i95L 
No  tumor  was  found  at  reexploratlon  In  1966. 

This  female  infant  had  an  80  to  90-percent  resection  of  a 
neuroblastoma  at  age  5  months.  \Vith  the  appearanco 
of  abdominal  recurrence,  supraclavicular  and  mediastinal 
metastases,  Krebiozen  was  started  in  March  1962  and  bv 
September  1962  there  was  no  evidence  of  disease  It 
should  be  noted  that  in  patients  under  1  year  of  age 
belli  ™ f' '^*"*^  "°  occasion  regresses  or  changes  to  a 

Cancer,  first  symptomatic  in(7)  1949,  was  diagnosed  in  1957 
The  patient  had  no  therapy  before  Krebiozen  which  was 
given  In  1958  over  the  7-month  period  during  which  com- 
plete disappearance  of  the  mass  was  said  to  occur  The 
duration  of  remission  is  unknown  although  the  patient 
died  8  months  alter  completion  of  Krebiozen  therapy  is 
months  after  diagnosis.  ^' 

A  Iter  multiple  siu-nicral  procedures  and  Murses  of  hradlatlon 
between  1944  and  1952  the  patient  presented  In  1953  with  a 
lesion  on  the  thigh  which  was  not  biopsied.    The  exact 
^T^T**/.*^^  '?!'^°  ''*''■<' '"  imknown.    If  a  flbrosaroom^i 
S    .  ^'.u  ^'°^'^  ^  of  questionable  maUgnant  character 
During  the  period  of  Krebiozen  admlnLstratlon,  the  lesion 
disappeared  leavhig  only  a  defect  hi  the  area. 
Melanoma  Initially  treated  in  1945,  continued  to  recur  de- 
spite excisional   and   X-ray   therapy  imtll    1952  when 
Krebiozen  was  started.    Krebiozen   therapy  was  con- 
tinued for  21  months  until  the  patient  died  with  widely 
metastatic  disease.    Apparently  tlie  tumor  was  a  verv 
slow  growing  malignancy.    Nevertheless,   the  question 
ans«^  whether  or  not  progrcsston  was  occurring  elsewhere 
at  the  same  time  regression  was  noted  for  the  lower 
extremity  lesion. 
Following  a  year  of  Krebiozen  therapy^  2  blopsle.,  of  the 
lesfon  were  n«dc:  1  measured  8  by  2.8  hj  1.8  wntbncter?; 
theother4  5  by  4  by  2.5 centimeters.    Such  large  biopsies 
coiild  well  have  accounted  for  a  very  substantial  decrease 
in ,  "Ti""  ''^'*-    "^^^  orlguial  mass  size  was  reported  as 
10  by  Ifi  centimeters.    Upon  further  review,  the  spechnen 
»jis  felt  to  reprea-nt  an  adenoid  cystic  carcinoma,  an 
extremely  uncommon  lesfon  which.  In  the  experience  of 
the  Armed  Forces  Institute  of  Pathotogy.  has  not  been 
observed  to  metastasize.  "»«  uwu 


APPENDEt 

Table  1  shows  the  distribution  of  the 
504  cases  according  to  primary  site  with 
a  breakdown  into  categories  for  evalua- 
tion as  determined  by  the  review  com- 
mittee. 

Table  2  Indicates  the  number  of  objec- 
tive regressions  for  those  primary  sites 


ABLE  1. — Digtribu 
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Prin  I  ry  tumor  site 


Total 


Brain  and  cord,  primary 

Preast 

Corviz  uteri 

Colon :;"™ 

Duodentim  and  smaD  Intestine* 

Ksophafus 

Oallbladder 

lltwl  and  neckj '.'.l'.....l.'.l'.l' 

Kidney:  ureter "'," 

Larynx. .. 

Liver  and  bUe  duotalirrmrilT* 

Luhr;  bronchus ""  Ji 

Naaopharyni T 


Paaeraaa. "I 

Prngtoti  

Re«tum.„ 

SaHmrr  riands.^ '."" 

stoni«(ai_ 

Testes "irr 

Thyrold_ "" 

Tongue 

J  rmary  bladder '.'.'.','.' 

I  terus ^  _ 

V:iglna;  vulva ..1.1111131" 

I  iKletermlned  site.       _ 

iiodgkin's rr.™ii~ 

L>'mpho«rtx]ina 2 

MeUuioma... 

Oi^teoKenlc  sarcoma;  boneVsptM* 
Sarcomas— Soft  ttesue I 


containing  10  or  more  patients  who  ful- 
filled the  requirements  for  an  adequate 
test  situation.'  For  comparison,  the  total 
number  of  patients  treated  with  Krebio- 

'All  patients  were  included  in  tills  cate- 
gory unless  the  nature  of  the  experimental 
conditions  made  an  objective  evaluation  of 


zen  as  of  the  1962  report  Is  shown  for 
the  same  sites. 

Table  3  is  the  same  as  table  2  but  for 
primary  sites  of  less  than  10  acceptable 
test  patients. 


tion  of  Krebiozen  cases  by  primary  tumor  site  and  lest  situation 


Krebiozen  impossible  as  stated  undM 
adequate  test  situation"  on  page  6. 


■In- 


Numl)er 
submitted 


604 


Adequate 
test  situa- 
tion 


Inadequate  test  situation 


Total 


+- 


See  footnotes  at  end  of  tabk  t. 
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Table  1 -Distribution  of  Krebiozen  cases  by  primary  tumor  «ie  and  test  ,ituation~Contiuuo<l 


December  6 


Primary  tumor  site 


Acute  niyelocytir leukemia 

M  i.-icellaneous  abdominal  oaallfnandM* 

Mediastinum,  undifferentiated. 

Mtscellaiieous  skin  cancers'  .  

Neuroblastoma 

Number  of  established  dlaiiows  of  malignancies" 


Number 
submitted 


Adequate 
test  situa- 
tion 


■^<^<i^zs^^ixtss!;.-isssz::.7:>-^?iis^^'jr''' 


Inadequate  test  situation 


Total 


Concurrent 
tlierapy 


No  patholog- 
ical diagnosis 
of  canc«'r 


No  residual 
cancer 


breast. 


>  Includes  1  patient  with  epidermoid 
of  penis. 


Other 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 


cancer  of  hand,  and  1  with  squamous  cell  cancer 


Table  2.— Objective  regression  category  (for  selected 


Primary  tumor  site  ■ 


primary  tumor  sites— Large  samples) 


Number  of  patients 


&east 
Cdioo. 
Lone. 
Ovary. 


Total » 
treated 


870 
463 
340 

a» 


Total  sub- 
mitted by 
Krebioien 
Foundation 


Fulfilled  adequate  test  situation 


180 
49 
22 
19 


Total 


93 
33 
10 
11 


No  objec- 
tive regres- 
sion 


89 
32 
19 
11 


Objective 
retrrossion 


ioij**  ^^  *"**  ^°  "  ""^^  "^^  tuimng  the  requirements  for  an  adequate 


Primary  tumor  site  ' 


Pancreas 

Rectum 

Stomach 

Undetermined  dte 


Numl>er  of  patients 


Total  > 
tn<ated 


177 

237 

2m 

102 


Tot.ll  sub- 
mitte«|  by 
Krt'liiown 
Foundation 


IS 
23 

24 
30 


Fulfilled  adequate  test  situati 


Total' 


10 

20 
12 
11 


No  objec- 
tive r<>cre8- 
sion 


10 
JO 
11 
10 


Objective 
regression 


tion. 


test  situa-        '  Source 


'  Source:  ''Report  on  Krebiown,  an  Apnt  for  the  Tn-at 
Krebiojen  Research  Foun.latlon.  lible  T  p  «  ^'^''' 

»  As  determined  by  Review  Commiltw  in  presi-nt  study  of 


tmeut  of  CanoT,  1902," 
r  504  cask's. 


Table  3. — Objective  regression  category  (for  selected 


Number  of  patients 

Primary  >  tumor  site 

Totals 
treated 

Total  sub- 
mitted by 
Krebioten 
Founda- 
Uon 

Fulfilled  adequate  test  situation 

Total' 

No  ob- 
jective 
regression 

Obje<>tlve 
regression 

Osteogenic  sarcoma 

23 
178 
1I« 

48 

107 
71 

115 
62 
31 

147 

12 

17 

10 

6 

10 

8 

8 

5 

6 

6 

3 
11 

8 

e 

6 
6 
6 
6 
6 
5 
5 
3 

3 
2 

J 

3 

Brain* 

1 

Kidnev.  ureter ' 

U 

Nasopharynx 

1 

Urinary  b  adder 

0 

Uterus 

0 

Melanoma 

0 

Liver  and  bUe  duct 

2 

Testes 

0 

Cervix  uteri 

0 
0 

0 

Miscellaneous  abdominal' 
malignancy 

Prostate 

UO 

2 

0 

primary  tumor  sites— small  samples) 


Primary  "  tumor  site 


Xuinber  of  patients 


Salivary  glands 

Duodenum   and  small  "in- 
testines  

Larynx ._.. 

Thyroid '.',', 

Vagina;  vulva "" 

Lymphosarcoma,... "[ 

Sarcomas [[ 

Neuroblastonui '."""" 
Miscellaneous  skin  '.T.""" 
Mediastinum    undifferenti- 
ated'  


Total  1 
tn-ateil 


Total  sub- 
mittal by 
Kn-bioren 
Founda- 
tion 


FulflUc<l  adequate  test  situation 


21 

19 
26 
18 
10 
44 
115 


'JF«  sites  with  less  than  10  cases  fulfilling  the  requirements  lor  an  adequate  test 


Total » 


No  ob- 
jective 
regression 


Objective 
regression 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 

0 

0 


situation 

•Source: 
Ubie  l,p.  9. 


;  fncfuX'VS  '^n^/rir*.,^»'P""^'«;  \".H--n'  ^'udy  of  ^ 


■•Report  on  Krebiown,  An  Agent  for  the  Treatment  of  Cancer.  1962."        I  No1lltfedTu"lw5 reS;  ^'^^^''  "'"'  1*''^"  '"^'tastas^. 


cases. 


(EXHIBIT    IS) 


BEHIND    THE    CAMPAIGN    AGAINST    KREBIOZEN 

The  Influence  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  upon  Government  health 
agencies  Is  Immense,  because  inevitably 
they  must  largely  depend  upon  the  180.- 
000  medical  doctors  of  the  country  for 
answers  to  medical  questions,  and  the 
AMA  is  the  <mly  organization  which 
speaks  for.  or  claims  to  speak  for,  all 
these  doctors. 

It  is  alleged  by  no  less  than  five  per- 
sons testifying  under  oath  at  the  Illinois 
Legislative  hearings  on  Krebiozen.  that 
at  the  time  of  the  million  dollar  offers, 
in  personal  conversations  with  the  treas- 
urer qf  the  AMA  he  made  clear  to  them 
that  he  was  trying  to  take  away  finan- 
cial control  of  Krebiozen  from  the 
Durovics.  and  that  he  would  have  the 
drug   smeared   and   suppressed   Iqr   the 


AMA  if  he  were  refused  control  of  Kie- 
biozen. 

These  allegations  have  been  widely 
published  In  Herbert  Bailey's  books  about 
Krebiozen.  and  he  states  In  his  books 
that  they  have  never  been  denied  in  or 
out  of  court. 

About  6  months  after  the  million  dollar 
offers,  the  AMA  Issued  Its  "status  report" 
on  100  proved  cancer  cases  treated  with 
Krebiozen.  and  this  report  has  served 
ever  since  as  the  backbone  of  all  opposi- 
tion to  Krebiozen. 

Of  these  100  cases  77  were  so  close  to 
death  when  Krebiozen  treatment  was 
begun  that  40  received  only  2  injec- 
tions and  the  other  37  received  only  4 
Injections  of  Krebiozen. 

The  report  also  omitted  all  mention  of 
objective  cancer  regression  recorded  In 
the  medical  records  of  18  patients;  and 


on  the  basis  of  its  siwvey  covering  only 
a  few  weeks  to  a  few  months,  the  report 
characterized  all  of  the  100  patients  as 
dead  or  dying. 

However,  of  the  23  remaining  patients, 
10  of  these  were  alive  and  well  and  ap- 
peared in  person  before  the  Illinois  Leg- 
islative Commission  on  Krebiozen  In 
1954,  and  7  of  them  are  still  alive  and 
well  today  in  December  1963.  as  follows: 

Alive  in  1954:  Mrs.  Julian  Howard. 
Mrs.  Ceclle  Luebkemann.  Mrs.  Catherine 
Pirnsthal,  Irene  O.  Kibby,  A.  M.  Howard. 
Eleanor  Oahan.  Helen  Arndt,  Magda 
Johansen.  Evelyn  Vogel.  Irene  R.  Piet- 
rowlcz. 

Alive  in  December  1963:  Mrs.  Julian 
Howard.  2429  West  Berenice  Street.  Chi- 
cago; Mrs.  Ceclle  Luebkemann,  6439 
Newgaard  Street,  Chicago;  Irene  O.  Kib- 
by. 2021  West  73rd  Court,  Elm  wood  Park, 
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111.;  A.  M.  Howard.  9410  North Monticello 
Street.  Skokie,  111.;  Eleanor  Gahan.  1619 
Garfield  Boulevard.  Chicago;  Magda 
Johansen,  3810  North  Troy  Street.  Chi- 
cago, now  in  Norway;  Evelyn  Vogel,  1820 
West  Nelson  Street,  Chicago. 

Note.— Mrs.  Pirnsthal  died  at  age  84. 

The  FDA  and  NCI  condemnations  of 
Kicblozen  on  September  7  and  October 
16  may  have  been  timed  just  to  precede 
the  combined  AMA-FDA  Quackery  Con- 
gress of  October  25,  26,  1963,  all  expenses 
of  which  were  paid  by  the  AMA.  and  at 
which  AMA  president  Annls  denounced 
Krebiozen  as  "one  of  the  greatest  frauds 
of  the  20th  century."  (AMA  News,  No- 
vember 11,  1963).     11 
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THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  with 
the  concurrence  of  the  Senate,  I  ask  the 
Senate  to  turn  to  the  consideration  of 
measures  on  the  calendar  to  which  there 
is  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wUl  the 
Senator  turn  to  Calendar  No.  614  H.R. 
6001? 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  is  this  by 
unanimous  consent? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD, 
has  been  honored. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr. 
Senator  knows. 
Calendar  No.  614. 


n 


Yes;  the  request 

President,  as  the 
a  "hold"  order  on 


CONVEYANCE  TO  WAUKEGAN  PORT 
DISTRICT,  ILLINOIS.  OF  CERTAIN 
REAL  PROPERTY  OF  THE  UNITED 
STATES  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  614.  H.R.  6001. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  ^^-ill  be  stated  by  tlUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (KM. 
6001)  to  authorize  the  conveyance  to 
Waukegan  Port  District,  Illinois,  of  cer- 
tain real  property  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
majority  leader  kno"srs,  I  had  a  "hold" 
order  on  the  bill  until  I  could  complete 
an  analysis  of  the  bill  with  respect  to 
Its  compliance  with  the  Morse  formula. 
I  am  pleased  to  say  that  to  the  sup- 
porters of  the  bill  that,  in  my  judgment, 
the  bill  does  not  violate  the  Morse  for- 
mula, for  the  following  reasons : 

H.R.  6001  would  authorize  the  gratui- 
tous conveyance  of  a  0.53-acre  tract  of 
Federal  land  by  the  Secretary  of  the 
Army  to  the  Waukegan.  m..  port  district. 

The  facts  underlying  this  proposed 
conveyance  are  somewhat  complicated, 
but  at  the  root  of  the  proposed  convey- 
ance Is  a  gratuitous  transfer  of  land  that 
was  made  by  the  city  of  Waukegan  to  the 
United  States  in  1880  covering  approxi- 
mately 5.2  acres  of  land  on  the  shore  of 
Lake  Michigan.  A  harbor  was  con- 
structed In  the  area,  and  as  a  result  of 
tills  construction,  land  was  added  to  the 
5.2-acre  tract  by  accretion. 

In  1926.  part  of  the  accreted  area  was 
conveyed  to  Waukegan  by  the  United 
States  for  $1,000  plus  a  gratuitous  con- 
veyance by  Illinois  to  the  United  States 
of  another  tract  of  land.    The  0.53-acre 


parcel  Is  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
land  conveyed  by  Illinois  to  the  United 
States  as  part  of  the  1926  transaction. 

A  question  concerning  the  possible  ap- 
plication of  the  Morse  formula  Is  In- 
volved, because  the  conveyance  proposed 
under  H.R.  6001  is  gratuitous. 

Although  the  facts  relating  to  these 
land  transactions  are  complex,  a  careful 
analysis  discloses  that  the  0.53-acre  tract 
has  a  direct  relationship  to  the  gratui- 
tously conveyed  original  5.2  acres  of  land, 
and  the  accretions  thereon.  It  is  impor- 
tant to  reiterate  that  the  5.2-acre  parcel 
was  donated  to  the  United  States  in  1880 
by  the  city  of  Waukegan.  Tliat  being 
the  case,  and  in  view  of  the  further  as- 
surance of  Acting  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Alles,  appearing  at  page  4  of  Senate  Re- 
port No.  637.  that  there  is  no  need  for 
Federal  retention  of  the  0.53  acre  tract, 
no  violation  of  the  Morse  formula  would 
occur  under  this  bill.  The  case  falls 
within  the  implied  reversion  doctrine  of 
the  Roseburg  Veterans'  Administration 
land  transfer  case  which  was  discussed 
In  volume  102  of  the  Congressional  Rec- 
ord, part  7,  page  9323. 

The  report  discloses  improvements  by 
way  of  two  steel  bulkheads  costing 
$42,500  and  $22,800.  respectively— Re- 
port No.  637,  page  2.  Obviously,  these 
installations  involve  no  market  value; 
in  fact,  they  represent  negative  values 
to  the  United  States. 

If  the  United  States  continues  to  main- 
tain them,  the  maintenance  cost  alone 
for  1  year  would  be  far  in  excess  of  the 
market  value. 

At  the  present  time,  they  require 
maintenance  and  annual  costs  of  mainte- 
nance to  the  United  States.  The  obliga- 
tion of  maintenance  and  the  cost  inci- 
dent thereto  would  be  assumed,  under  the 
specific  language  of  HJl.  6001  by  the 
port  district. 

That  Is  another  reason  for  taking  the 
case  out  from  under  the  Morse  formula. 

Also.  It  should  be  noted,  that  if  the 
0.53  acre  should  cease  to  be  used  for 
public  harbor  purposes,  it  would  revert 
to  the  United  States. 

Mr.  President,  inasmuch  as  no  viola- 
tion of  the  Morse  formula  is  presented 
under  this  bill,  I  join  in  urging  favorable 
action  thereon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  bill  (HJl. 
6001)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


AMENDMENT  TO  UNITED  NATIONS 
PARTICIPATION  ACT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  656.  Senate  bill  949. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Sen- 
ate proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S 
949)  to  amend  the  United  Nations 
Participation  Act,  as  amended  (63  Stat. 
734-736) ,  which  had  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations, 
with  an  amendment,  on  page  4,  after  line 
18.  to  strike  out: 


Sec.  3.  Such  Act  la  hereby  amended  by  In- 
serting arter  section  8  the  following  new 
section : 

"Sec.  9.  The  President  may,  under  Buch 
regulations  as  he  shall  prescribe  and  not- 
withstanding the  provUions  of  sections  1766 
and  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amended 
(5  UJ3.C.  70;  31  VB.C.  529),  grant  certain 
officers  having  important  representation  re- 
sponsibilities as  determined  by  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations,  an  allowance  adequate  to  defray  the 
additional  housing  costs  necessitated  by 
such  representational  responsibilities  during 
the  period  such  officer  is  assigned  for  duty 
in  the  continental  United  States  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  United  States  Mission  to  the 
United  Nations." 

So  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sub- 
sections (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act  of  1945.  as  amended 
by  PubUc  Law  341,  Eighty-first  Congress. 
October  10.  1949,  are  hereby  further  amended 
to  read  as  follows : 

"(a)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point a  representative  of  the  United  States 
to  the  United  Nations  who  shall  have  the 
rank  and  status  of  Ambassador  Extraordi- 
nary and  Plenipotentiary  and  shall  hold 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President.  Such 
representative  shall  represent  the  United 
States  in  the  Security  Coxmcil  of  the  United 
Nations  and  may  serve  ex  officio  as  repre- 
senutive  of  the  United  States  In  any  organ, 
commission,  or  other  boOy  of  the  United 
Nations  other  than  specialized  agencies  of 
the  United  Nations,  and  shall  perform  such 
other  fimctlons  In  connection  with  the 
participation  of  the  United  States  In  the 
United  Nations  as  the  President  may,  from 
time  to  time  direct. 

"(b)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  ap- 
point additional  persons  with  appropriate 
titles,  ranlc,  and  status  to  represent  the 
United  States  In  the  principal  organs  of  the 
United  Nations  and  In  such  organs,  com- 
missions, or  other  bodies  as  may  be  created 
by  the  United  Nations  with  respect  to  nu- 
clear energy  or  disarmament  (control  and 
limitation  of  armament).  Such  persons 
shall  serve  at  the  pleasure  of  the  President 
and  subject  to  the  direction  of  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  to  the  United 
Nations.  They  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
United  Nations,  represent  the  United  States 
in  any  organ,  commission,  or  other  body  of 
the  United  Nations,  including  the  Security 
Council,  the  Economic  and  Social  Council, 
and  the  Trusteeship  Council,  and  perform 
such  other  functions  as  the  representative 
oX  the  United  States  is  authorized  to  jjerform 
In  connection  with  the  partlclpmtion  of  the 
United  SUtes  In  the  United  Nations.  Any 
deputy  representative  or  any  other  officer 
holding  office  at  the  time  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  as  amended,  become  effective  shall 
not  be  required  to  be  reappointed  by  reason 
of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  as  amended. 

"(d)  The  President  may  also  appoint  from 
time  to  time  such  other  persons  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  represent  the  United 
States  In  organs  and  agencies  of  the  United 
Nations.  The  President  may,  without  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  designate 
any  officer  of  the  United  SUtes  to  act  with- 
out additional  compensation  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  the  United  States  In  either  the 
Economic  and  Social  Council  or  the  Trustee- 
ship Council  (1)  at  any  speclDed  session 
thereof  where  the  position  Is  vacant  or  In 
the  absence  or  disability  of  the  regular  rep- 
resentative or  (2)  in  connection  with  a 
specified  subject  matter  at  any  specified 
session  of  either  such  Ck)uncil  in  lieu  of  the 
regular  representative.     The  President  may 
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designate  any  offlcer  of  the  Department  of 
Bute,  whose  appointment  Ls  subject  to  con- 
firmation by  the  Senate,  to  act,  without 
additional  compensation,  for  temporary 
periods  as  the  representative  of  the  United 
States  In  the  Security  Council  of  the  United 
Nations  in  the  absence  or  disability  of  the 
representaUves  provided  for  under  section 
2  (a)  and  (b)  or  In  lieu  of  such  representa- 
tives In  connection  with  a  specified  subject 
matter." 

Sk.  2.  Section  2  of  such  Act  is  hereby 
fxu-ther  amended  by  redesignating  subsec- 
tions (e)  and  (f)  to  be  subsections  (f)  and 
(g).  respectively,  and  by  adding  after  sub- 
section (d)  the  following  new  subsection- 

"(e)  The  President,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
vice and  consent  of  the  Senate,  shall  appoint 
a  representative  of  the  United  States  to  the 
European  Office  of  the  United  Nations  with 
appropriate  rank  and  status  who  shall  serve 
at  the  pleasure  of  the  President  and  subject 
to  the  direction  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
Buch  person  shall,  at  the  direction  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  represent  the  United 
States  at  the  European  Office  of  the  United 
Nations,  and  perform  such  other  functions 
there  In  connection  with  the  participation 
of  the  United  States  in  international  or- 
ganisations as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
from  time  to  time,  direct." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
as  acting  minority  leader.  I  would  sug- 
gest that,  for  a  bill  of  this  character  a 
part  of  the  report  or  an  explanation 'of 
the  bill  should  be  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  has  anticipated  the  unan- 
imous consent  request  I  was  about  to 
make;  namely,  that  portions  of  the  re- 
ports or  other  statements  as  necessary 
may  be  printed  in  explanation  of  the 
legislation  considered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  676).  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE    or    THE    BILL 

The  main  purpose  of  the  biU  Is:  (1)  to 
enable  the  principal  U.S.  representative  to 
the  United  Nations  to  assign  duties  to  his 
coUeagues  on  a  somewhat  more  flexible  basis 
than  at  present;  and  (2)  to  provide  statutory 
authority  for  the  existing  position  of  the 
U.S.  representative  to  the  European  office  of 
the  United  Nations. 
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and  only  the  main  VS.  representative  and 
his  first  deputy  may  represent  the  United 
States  both  in  the  Sectxrlty  Council  and  In 
"any  organ,  commission,  or  other  body  of  the 
United  Nations  other  than  specialized  agen- 
cies •  •  V"  The  major  substantive  effect 
of  the  first  section  of  the  bill  would  be  to 
permit  the  use  of  the  five  top  officials  as  a 
group  of  interchangeable  representatives 
This  alteration  is  Justified  by  the  fact  that 
several  Important  United  Nations  meetings 
normally  are  occurring  simultaneously 
Moreover,  frequently  an  issue  with  which  a 
particular  representative  is  most  familiar 
may  be  considered  in  several  forums.  In  one 
or  more  of  which  the  official  might  not  be 
able  to  represent  us  at  present. 

The  second  section  of  the  bill  would  pro- 
vide statutory  authority  for  the  position  of 
the  US  representative  to  the  European  office 
of  the  United  Nations  in  Geneva.  The  Pres- 
ident would  be  authorized  to  designate  that 
offlclars  rank  and  status;  the  appointment 
would  be  subject  to  Senate  confirmation; 
and  the  appointee  would  also  represent  the 
United  States  In  connection  with  other  In- 
ternational organization  activities  at  Geneva 
at  the  discretion  of  the  Secretary  of  State. 
The  present  occupant  of  the  post  (Roger 
Tubby)  has  the  rank  of  Ambassador  by  Pres- 
idential appointment,  but^ln  the  absence 
of  statutory  authority— has  salary  and  status 
lower  than  the  position  would  warrant. 

The  United  States  has  had  a  mission  to 
the  United  Nations  European  Office  In  Geneva 
since  1949.  Plfty-elght  other  countries  cur- 
rently  have  permanent  missions  In  that  city 
and  about  half  of  them  are  headed  by  per- 
sons with  ambassadorial  rank.  Altogether. 
116  public  and  private  International  orga- 
nizations now  have  their  headquarters  in 
Geneva,  and  57  have  branch  offices  there 
Regularization  of  the  position  of  a  senior 
U.S.  diplomatic  official  In  connection  with 
International  organization  affairs  at  Geneva 
should  promote  better  coordination,  direc- 
tion, and  representation  of  our  activities. 


And,  in  lieu  thereof,  to  Insert: 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended  (31  U.SC.  666),  any  contract  for 
the  use  of  international  radio  stations  and 
facilities  may  provide,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director,  that  the  United  States  will  in- 
demnify the  owners  and  operators  of  said 
radio  stations  and  facilities  from  such  funds 
as  may  be  thereafter  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  against  either  or  both  of  the  follow- 
ing, but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
arise  out  of  the  direct  performance  of  the 
contract  and  to  the  extent  not  compensated 
by  Insurance  or  otherwise : 

(1)  Claims  (Including  reasonable  expenses 
of  litigation  or  settlement)  by  third  persons 
for  death,  bodily  Injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property,  from  a  risk  that  the  contract 
defines  as  unusually  hazardous. 

(2)  Loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the 
contractor  from  a  risk  that  the  contract 
defines  as  unusually  hazardous. 

(b)  A  contract,  made  under  subsection 
(a),  that  provides  for  indemnification  must 
also  provide  for— 

(1 )  notice  to  the  United  States  of  any 
claim  or  suit  against  the  contractor  for  the 
death,  bodily  Injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property;  and 

(2)  control  of  or  assistance  In  the  defense 
by  the  United  States,  at  ita  election,  of  that 
suit  or  claim. 

(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  Director  certifies  that 
the  amount  is  Just  and  reasonable. 

(d)  Each  contractor  which  Is  a  party  to 
an  Indentmlflcatlon  agreement  under  subsec- 
tion (a)  shall  have  and  maintain  financial 
protection  of  such  type  and  in  such  amounts 
as  the  Director  shall  require  to  cover  liability 
to  third  persons  and  loss  of  or  damaee  to 
property.  ** 
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Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President.  I  move  to  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  I  move  to  lay  that  motion 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  CALENDAR 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remain- 
ing measures  on  the  calendar  be  con- 
sidered in  sequence. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


PROVISIONS    OF    THE    BILL 

The  first  section  of  the  bill,  while  rewriting 
subsections  (a),  (b),  and  (d)  of  section  2  of 
the  basic  act,  makes  few  changes  of  substance 
in  existing  law.  There  is  no  provision  for 
any  additional  personnel;  neither  is  there 
any  diminution  whataoever  of  the  current 
requirement  for  Senate  confirmation  of  the 
officials  concerned.  Specifically,  in  view  of 
wholly  erroneous  charges  which  have  been 
circulated  among  the  public.  It  should  be 
stressed  that  any  U.S.  representative  serving 
on  a  United  Nations  body  concerned  with 
nuclear  energy  or  disarmament  would  have 
received  his  appointment  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate. 

Under  existing  law,  of  the  five  top  members 
of  the  U.S.  mission,  only  three  may  repre- 
sent this  country  In  the  Security  Council 


CERTAIN  BASIC  AUTHORITY  FOR 
U.S.  INFORMATION  AGENCY 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2213)  to  provide  certain  basic  au- 
thority for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  with  an 
amendment  on  page  4,  after  line  12,  to 
strike  out: 

Sec.  3.  In  any  contracte  for  the  use  of  In- 
ternational radio  stations  and  facilities  the 
Director  may,  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665),  Include  agreement 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  indemnify 
the  owners  and  operators  of  said  radio  sta- 
tions and  facilities  from  such  funds  as  may 
be  thereafter  appropriated  for  the  purpose 
against  loss  or  damage  on  account  of  Injury 
to  persons  or  property  arising  from  such  use 
of  said  radio  stations  and  facilities 


So  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
EMrector  of  the  United  States  Information 
Agency  (hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  "Di- 
rector"    and     the     "Agency",     respectively) 

(a)  employ,  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  aliens  abroad 
for  services  In  the  United  States  relating  to 
the  translation  or  narration  of  colloquial 
speech  In  foreign  languages  when  suitably 
qualified  United  States  citizens  are  not  avail- 
able (such  aliens  to  be  Investigated  for  such 
employment  in  accordance  with  procedures 
established  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Attorney  General).  Such  persons  may  be 
admitted  to  the  United  States,  if  otherwise 
qualified,  as  nonlmmigranta  under  section 
101(a)  (16)  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act  (8  U.SC.  1101(a)  (16) )  for  such 
time  and  under  such  conditions  and  proce- 
dures as  may  be  established  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  the  Attorney  General; 

(b)  pay  travel  expenses  of  aliens  employed 
abroad  for  service  in  the  United  States  and 
their  dependents  to  and  from  the  United 
States; 

(c)  Incur  expenses  for  entertainment 
within  the  United  States  within  such 
amounts  as  may  be  provided  for  In  appropri- 
ation Acta; 

(d)  obtain  insurance  on  official  motor 
vehicles  operated  by  the  Agency  in  foreign 
countries,  and  pay  the  expenses  incident 
thereto; 

(e)  pay  claims  to  any  persons,  in  amounte 
not  to  exceed  $15,000  each  In  the  manner 
authorized  In  section  2734,  as  amended,  of 
title  10,  of  the  United  States  Code  when  such 
claims  arise  in  foreign  countries,  as  though 
the  Director  were  the  Secretary  of  a  military 
department  and  as  though  officers  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  were  commissioned 
officers  and  members  of  the  Armed  Forces- 


(f)  advance  funds  within  the  meaning  of 
section  3648  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended; 

(g)  employ  aliens  by  contract  for  services 
abroad; 

( h )   provide  lee  and  drinking  water  abroad; 
(i)   pay  excise  taxes  on  negotiable  Instru- 
ments abroad; 

(J)  pay  the  actual  expense  of  preparing 
and  transporting  to  their  former  homes  the 
remains  of  persons,  not  United  States  Gov- 
ernment employees,  who  may  die  away  from 
their  homes  while  participating  In  Agency 
activities; 

(k)  rent  or  lease,  for  periods  of  less  than 
ten  years,  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and  liv- 
ing quarters  for  persons  engaged  In  Agency 
activities  abroad; 

(1)  maintain,  ImproTe,  and  repair  prop- 
erties used  for  Information  activities  In  for- 
eign countries; 

(m)  furnish  fuel,  water,  and  utUities  for 
Government  owned  or  leased  property 
abroad; 

(n)  pay  travel  expenses  of  employees  at- 
tending official  international  conferences, 
without  regard  to  the  Standardized  Govern- 
ment Travel  Regulations  and  to  the  rates  of 
per  diem  allowances  in  lieu  of  subsistence 
expenses  under  the  TVavel  Expense  Act  of 
1949,  as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  835-842),  but 
at  rates  not  In  excess  of  comparable  allow- 
ances approved  for  such  conferences  by  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sec.  2.  Appropriated  funds  made  available 
to  the  Agency  for  any  fiscal  year  for  ex- 
penses in  connection  with  travel  of  personnel 
outelde  the  continental  United  States,  In- 
cluding travel  of  dependenta  and  transporta- 
tion of  personal  effecte.  household  goods,  or 
automobiles  of  such  personnel  shall  be 
available  for  all  such  expenses  In  connection 
with  travel  or  transportation  which  begins 
In  that  fiscal  year  pursuant  to  travel  orders 
Issued  In  that  year,  notwithstanding  the 
fact  that  such  travel  or  transportation  may 
not  be  completed  until  the  foUowlng  fiscal 
year. 

Sec.  3.  (a)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  section  3679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as 
amended  (31  U.S.C.  665).  any  contract  for 
the  use  of  international  radio  stations  and 
facilities  may  provide,  with  the  approval  of 
the  Director,  that  the  United  States  will  In- 
demnify the  owners  and  operators  of  said 
radio  staUons  and  facilities  from  such  funds 
as  may  be  thereafter  appropriated  for  the 
purpose  against  either  or  both  of  the  fol- 
lowing, but  only  to  the  extent  that  they  may 
arise  out  of  the  direct  performance  of  the 
contract  and  to  the  extent  not  compensated 
by  Insurance  or  otherwise : 

(1)  Claims  (Including  reasonable  expenses 
of  litigation  or  settlement)  by  third  persons 
for  death,  bodily  Injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage 
to  property,  frwn  a  risk  tliat  the  contract  de- 
fines as  unusually  hazardous. 

(2)  Loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the 
contractor  from  a  risk  that  the  contract  de- 
fines as  unusualy  hazardous. 

(b)  A  contract,  made  under  subsection 
(a),  that  provides  for  Indemnification  must 
also  provide  for — 

(1)  notice  to  the  United  States  of  any 
claim  or  suit  against  the  contractor  for  the 
death,  bodUy  Injury,  or  loss  of  or  damage  to 
property;  and 

(2)  control  of  or  assistance  In  the  defense 
by  the  United  States,  at  Ita  election,  of  that 
suit  or  claim. 

(c)  No  payment  may  be  made  under  sub- 
section (a)  unless  the  Director  certifies  that 
the  amount  Is  Just  and  reasonable. 

(d)  Bach  contractor  which  Is  a  party  to 
an  Indemnification  agreement  under  sub- 
section (a)  shall  have  and  maintain  financial 
protection  of  such  type  and  In  such  amounte 
as  the  Director  shall  require  to  cover  liability 
to  third  persons  and  loss  of  or  damage  to 
prop>erty. 
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Sec.  4.  The  Director  may  appoint  or  as- 
sign Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  for  serv- 
ice with  the  Agency  for  such  periods  as  he 
may  determine,  without  regard  to  the  pro- 
visions of  section  522  of  the  Act  of  August 
13,   1946,   as  amended    (22  U.S.C.  922). 

Sec.  5.  Appropriations  are  hereby  author- 
ized for  the  purposes  of  this  Act  and  such  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  without  fiscal  year 
limitation. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  677) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

1.    MAIN    PURPOSE    OP   THE   BILL 

The  primary  objective  of  S.  2213  Is  to 
supply  basic  legislative  authority  to  support 
certain  Items  which  have  been  Included  In 
past  acta  providing  appropriations  for  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency  (USIA).  In  the 
absence  of  such  authority,  any  item  con- 
cerned may  be  stricken  from  an  appropria- 
tion bill  If  a  point  of  order  is  raised  against 

3.    PROVISIONS    OP   THE    BILL 

Except  for  section  3.  which  Is  discussed 
below,  the  provisions  of  S.  2213  are  explained 
In  the  appendix  accompanying  this  report. 
Several  provisions  which  deal  with  an  ex- 
pansion of  authority  USIA  has  had  in  the 
past  are  also  discussed  below. 

Section  3  of  the  bill,  as  proposed  by  the 
executive  branch,  related  to  indemnification 
of  owners  and  operators  of  international 
radio  stations  and  facilities.  The  authority 
requested  by  USIA  In  this  regard  was  vir- 
tually Identical  to  language  which  has  reg- 
ularly been  carried  In  acta  appropriating 
funds  for  the  Agency  since  1963.  No  claims 
have  been  made  or  paid  pursuant  to  the 
Indemnification  provision  carried  In  prior 
USIA  appropriation  acta.  At  the  present 
time,  the  only  contract  In  effect  with  an  in- 
demnification clause  Is  one  the  Agency  has 
with  the  National  Broadcasting  Co.  relative 
to  the  operation  and  maintenance  of  a  radio 
facility  in  Bound  Brook,  N J. 

In  connection  with  Ite  examination  of  the 
proposed  section  3.  the  committee  decided 
It  would  be  best  to  make  the  Indemnification 
authority  substantially  similar  to  basic  au- 
thority now  possessed  by  the  military  de- 
partmente  (10  U.S.C.  2364).  Section  3(a) 
specifies  that  any  contract  for  the  use  of 
international  radio  stations  and  facilities 
may  provide,  with  the  approval  of  the  Direc- 
tor of  USIA.  that  the  United  States  wUl  In- 
demnify the  owners  and  operators  of  the 
stations  and  facilities  against  certain  loss 
or  damage  arising  out  of  the  direct  perform- 
ance of  the  contract  and  to  the  extent  the 
loss  or  damage  Is  not  covered  by  Insurance 
or  otherwise.  The  Indemnification  coverage 
extends  to  (1)  claims  (Including  reasonable 
expenses  of  litigation  or  settlement)  by  third 
persons  for  death,  bodily  injury,  or  loss  of 
or  damage  to  property,  from  a  risk  that  the 
contract  defines  as  unusually  hazardous,  and 
(2)  loss  of  or  damage  to  property  of  the  con- 
tractor from  a  rUk  that  the  contract  defines 
as  unusually  hazardous.  Indemnification 
pursuant  to  section  3  Is  subject.  In  the  final 
analysis,  to  such  funds  as  may  be  thereafter 
appropriated  for  the  purpose.  Under  sec- 
tion 3(b)  a  contract  providing  for  Indemni- 
fication must  also  provide  for  (l)  notice  to 
the  United  States  of  any  claim  or  suit  against 
the  contractor  for  the  death,  bodUy  injury. 


or  loss  of  or  damage  to  property,  and  (2) 
control  of  or  assistance  In  the  defense  by  the 
United  States,  at  Ite  election,  of  that  suit  or 
claim.  And  before  any  Indemnification  pay- 
ment may  be  made,  the  USIA  Director  must 
certify  that  the  amount  Is  Just  and  reason- 
able (sec.  3(c)). 

Pursuant  to  section  3(d),  each  party  to  an 
Indemnification  agreement  must  maintain 
financial  protection  of  such  type  and  In  such 
amounte  as  the  USIA  Director  may  require  to 
cover  liability  to  third  persons  and  loss  of  or 
damage  to  property.  One  witness  appearing 
before  the  committee  expressed  concern  that 
the  Agency's  present  indemnification  au- 
thority might  result  In  having  a  competitive 
effect  upon  private  Insurance  carriers.  The 
committee  believes  that  USIA  will  exercise 
diligence  and  care  to  avoid  such  a  result. 

In  the  following  respecte,  S.  2213  would 
expand  the  Agency's  existing  authority. 

For  the  purpose  of  promoting  and  main- 
taining friendly  relations  with  peoples 
abroad,  the  Director  of  USIA  would  be  au- 
thorized by  section  1(e)  of  the  blU  to  pay 
meritorious  claims  against  the  Agency  aris- 
ing overseas.  Such  claims  may  not  exceed 
$15,000,  and  the  authority  granted  would 
parallel  that  contained  In  the  Mlhtary 
Claims  Act  ( 10  XJS.C.  2734) .  Past  appropria- 
tion acte  have  accorded  USIA  claims  au- 
thority equal  to  that  of  the  administrative 
settlement  authority  of  the  domestic  Tort 
Claims  Act  which  USIA  has  felt  has  ham- 
pered the  Agency  by  Imposing  upon  It  a 
virtually  Impossible  requirement  of  claims 
settlement  "in  accordance  with  the  laws, of 
the  place  where  the  act  or  omission  oc- 
curred." 

Section  l(k)  of  the  bill  would  enable 
USIA  to  rent  or  lease,  for  a  maximum  period 
of  10  years,  offices,  buildings,  grounds,  and 
living  quarters  for  persons  engaged  in 
Agency  activities  abroad.  Present  law  llmlta 
rentals  for  leases  to  5  years,  and  the  10-year 
term  would  place  USIA  on  the  same  footing 
as  the  Department  of  State  and  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  thus  making 
it  possible  for  the  three  agencies  to  stand- 
ardize their  rental  and  leasing  practices. 

In  addition,  section  l(k)  would  have  the 
effect  of  permitting  the  A^gency  to  rent  or 
lease  living  quarters  not  only  for  ite  own 
officers  and  employees  overseas — as  It  cur- 
rently can  do — but  also,  when  clrcuimstances 
require,  for  blnatlonal  center  grantees  and 
contractor  personnel  engaged  In  USIA  ac- 
tivities abroad  who  encounter  difficulties  in 
securing  housing.  In  certain  countries,  par- 
ticularly In  Africa,  housing  Is  avaUable  only 
on  payment  of  several  years'  rent  In  advance, 
and  In  many  cases  only  on  extensive  reno- 
vation of  quarters.  Government  housing 
provided  for  an  Individual  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion l(k)  will  be  In  lieu  of  the  quarters  al- 
lowance he  would  otherwise  receive. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  would  authorize  the 
appointment  or  assignment  to  the  Agency  of 
Foreign  Service  Reserve  officers  without  re- 
gard to  the  10-year  statutory  limitation  on 
tenure  contained  In  secUon  522  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  USIA 
has  no  authority  to  make  appolntmente  to 
the  Foreign  Service  Offlcer  Corps  which  Is 
the  career  officer  category  for  the  Foreign 
Service.  It  does  have,  however,  authority  to 
make  Foreign  Service  Reserve  appolntmente, 
and  appropriations  acte  have  regularly  In- 
cluded a  yearly  extension  of  these  appolnt- 
mente In  order  that  the  Agency  might  retain 
senior  Reserve  officers  who  have  served  more 
than  10  years.  The  authority  In  section  4 
would  eliminate  the  possibility  of  a  point  of 
order  being  raised  against  these  annual  ex- 
tensions. 

4.    CONCLT7SION 

The  annual  cost  to  the  VS.  Government  of 
this  legislation  is  expected  to  approximate 
$5,000  a  year  resulUng  from  the  settlement 
of  meritorious  claims. 
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The  committee  believes  S.  2213.  by  provid- 
ing a  firm  base  of  substantive  authority 
"for  v&rloxis  USIA  acUvltles.  will  remove  un- 
certainties and  facilitate  the  Agency's  per- 
formance of  its  administrative  and  other 
tasks.  Most  provisions  in  the  bill  deal  with 
matters  for  which  money  has  been  appro- 
priated In  the  past,  and  the  new  authorities 
granted  seem  reasonable.  Therefore,  the 
committee  recommends  Senate  passage  of 
S.  2213. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was 
passed. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President.  I  move  to 
lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  table  was  agreed  to. 


December  6 


ESTABLISHMENT  OF  FEDERAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SERVICES  TO 
GUAM 

The  bill  (S.  692)  to  establish  Federal 
agricultural  services  to  Guam,  and  for 
other  purposes  was  considered,  ordered 
to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by   the   Sejiate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the   United  States  of 
America   in    Congress   assembled.    That    the 
Secretary    of    Agriculture    U   authorized    to 
eatabllsh  and  maintain  an  agricultiwal  pro- 
gram in  Guam  which  wiU  Include  such  pro- 
grams administered  by  the  United  States  De- 
partment   of    Agriculture,    hereinafter    re- 
ferred to  as  "Department",  as  are  determined 
by  the  Secretary  will  promote  the  welfare  of 
that  Island.     This  authority   may  be  exer- 
cised without  regard  to  section  25(b)  of  the 
Organic  Act  of  Guam  (64  Stat.  390;  48  U  S  C 
1421c (b) ).  or  any  other  provision  of  law  un- 
der which  Guam  may  have  been  excluded 
from  such  programs.     The  Secretary  u  au- 
thorized to  provide  for  such  modiflcatlon  of 
any  such  programs  extended  to  Guam  as  he 
deems  necessary  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the 
needs   of   Guam.     The   program   authorized 
by  this  section  shall  be  developed  in  coop- 
eration with  the  territorial  government  of 
Guam  and  shall  be  covered  by  a  memoran- 
dum of  understanding  agreed  to  by  the  ter- 
ritorial   government    and    the    Department 
The  Secretary  may  also  utilize  the  agencies 
facilities,  and  employees  of  the  Department 
and  may  cooperate  with  other  public  agen- 
cies and  with  private  organizations  and  Indl- 
Tlduals  in  Guam  and  elsewhere:    Provided. 
That  the  number  of  employees  of  the  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture  stationed 
on  Guam  to  carry  out  the  purpose  of  this 
Act  shall  not  exceed  five  at  any  one  time. 

Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  such  svana  as  may  be  necessary 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  this  Act  The 
moneys  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this 
Act  shall  also  be  available  for  the  purchase 
and  rental  of  land,  the  construction  or  ac- 
quisition of  buildings,  for  the  equipment 
and  maintenance  of  such  buildings  and 
such  other  exi>endltures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  pxirposes  of  this  Act 
Sums  appropriated  in  pursuance  of  this  Act 
shall  be  in  addition  to.  and  not  in  substi- 
tution for.  Buina  appropriated  or  otherwise 
made  available  to  the  Department,  and  may 
be  allocated  to  such  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment as  are  concerned  with  the  administra- 
tion of  the  program  In  Guam. 


There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (8.  692) 
to  establish  Federal  agricultural  services  to 
Guam,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  thereon  with  a  rec- 
ommendation that  It  do  pass  without  amend- 
ment. 

This  bill  Is  identical  to  S.  2121,  which 
passed  the  Senate  June  25,  1962,  too  late  to 
be  acted  upon  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. It  would  authorize  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  to  establish  an  agricultural 
program  for  Guam  under  a  memorandum 
of  understanding  with  the  territorial  govern- 
ment of  Guam.  Any  program  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  which  would  promote 
the  welfare  of  Guam  could  be  Included  in 
the  program  with  any  appropriate  modifica- 
tion. The  primary  need  is  for  technical  as- 
sistance. The  number  of  USDA  employees 
stationed  on  Guam  under  the  act  at  any 
one  time  would  be  limited  to  five. 

The  bUl  would  carry  out  the  recommenda- 
tions of  a  Department  survey  group  report 
made  In  March  1958;  and  is  more  fully  ex- 
plained In  th«>  attached  request  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  for  this  legislation. 


tional  Forest  and  is  needed  for  the  Foothills 
Parkway.  ««"*'« 

The  request  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior for  this  legislation  and  the  favorable 
report  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  on 
an  Identical  blU  are  attached. 
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FOOTHILLS  PARKWAY.  TENNESSEE 
The  bill  (S.  2218)  to  authorize  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  accept  the 
transfer  of  certain  national  forest  lands 
in  Cocke  County,  Tenn.,  for  purposes  of 
the  Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other 
purposes  was  considered,  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  U  authorized  to 
transfer  to  the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  who  is  hereby  authorized  to 
accept  such  transfer,  not  to  exceed  three 
hundred  and  sixty  acres  of  national  forest 
land  In  Cocke  County,  Tennessee,  now  part  of 
the  Cherokee  National  Forest,  located  within 
and  adjacent  to  the  right-of-way  for  sec- 
tlon  8A  of  the  Foothills  Parkway  between 
Tennessee  Highway  Numbered  32  and  the 
Pigeon  River. 

Upon  publication  in  the  Federal  Register 
of  an  order  of  transfer  by  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  lands  so  transferred  shall 
be  a  part  of  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park  and  available  for  the  scenic 
parkway  as  authorized  by  the  Act  of  Febru- 
ary 22,  1944  (58  Stat.  19;  16  U.S.C.  403h-ll). 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 

^'^l^^?,-  ^'^^^'  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 

E?*l  ^  w»,  *''^^'  explaining  the  purposes 
or  the  bill. 


The  Committee  on  Agriculture  and  For- 
estry, to  whom  was  referred  the  bUl  (S  2218) 
to  authorize  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to 
accept  the  transfer  of  certain  naUonal  forest 
^°5w  ^^ Cocke  County.  Tenn..  for  purposes 
of  the  FoothUls  Parkway,  and  for  other^ur- 
poees,  having  considered  the  same,  report 
thereon  with  a  recommendation  that  It  do 
pass  without  amendment. 

This  bill  provides  few  the  transfer  of  360 
acrea  of  land  from  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture to  the  Department  oS  the  Interior 
The  land  is  now  part  of  the  Cherokee  Na- 


CROW  INDIAN  RESERVATION 
The  bill  (S.  1757)  to  ratify  certain 
conveyances  of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading  read 
the  thud  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted   by   the  Senate  and   House 
of   Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  all  con- 
veyances nwde  prior  to  October  18    1957    In 
violation    of    the    acreage    limitations    con- 
talned  In  the  first  paragraph  of  section  2  of 
the   Act  Of  June  4.   1920   (41   Stat.  751)     as 
amended  by  the  Act  of  June  8.  1940  (54  Stat 
252).  are  hereby  validated,  ratified,  and  con-' 
firmed  insofar  as  such  acreage  limitations  are 
concerned,  but  the  right  to  challenge  such 
conveyances  for  any  other  cause  recognized 
by  law,  and  the  right  to  obtain  access  and 
ways  of  necessity  pursuant  to  State  law.  shall 
not  be  affected  by  this  Act:  Provided    That 
no  conveyance  ratified,  confirmed    or   vail- 
dated  by  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to  con- 
vey  to  the  original  grantee  of  any  allottee, 
nis  heirs  or  assigns,  and  mineral  Mghta  in 
the  lands   to  which   this  Act  applies 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
In  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  680) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows:  ' 
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The  purpose  of  S.  1757.  Introduced  by 
Senators  Mansfield  and  MrrcALr.  is  to  vali- 
date, ratify,  and  confirm  certaUi  conveyances 
of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation 
Mont.,  in  violation  of  section  2  of  the  act  of 
June  4.  1920. 

NEED 

The  act  of  June  4,  1920,  provided  for  the 
allotment  of  lands  of  the  Crow  Tribe  of 
Indians.  Section  2  of  the  act  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

"Sec.   2.  No   conveyance    of    land    by    any 
Crow  Indian  shall  be  authorized  or  approved 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  any  per- 
son, company,  or  corporation  who  owns  at 
least  six  hundred  and  forty  acres  of  agri- 
cultural or  one  thousand  two  hundred  and 
eighty  acres  of  grazing  land  within  the  pres- 
ent boundaries  of  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion, nor  to  any  person  who,  with  the  land 
to  be  acquired  by  such  conveyance,  would 
become  the  owner  of  more  than  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  eighty  acres  of  agri- 
cultural or  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
twenty   acres   of    grazing   land    within    said 
reservation.     Any  conveyance   by  any  such 
Indian  made  either  directly  or  Indirectly  to 
any  such  person,  company,  or  corporation  of 
any  land  within  said  reservation  as  the  same 
now  existe,  whether  held  by  trust  patent  or 
by  patent-ln-fee  shall  be  void  and  the  gran- 
tee accepUng  the  same  shall   be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor  and  be  punished  by  a  fine 
of  not  more  than  $5,000  or  Imprisonment  not 
more  than  six  months  or  by  both  such  fine 
and  imprisonment." 

This  paragraph  was  amended  by  the  act  of 
June  8.  1940  (54  Stat.  252).  to  permit  the 
Secretary  of  the  Interior,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, to  approve  sales  of  allotted  and 
inherited  lands  to  members  of  the  Crow 
Tribe  without  regard  to  the  acreage  limita- 
tions. 


Shortly  after  the  passage  of  the  1920  Crow 
Act.  the  acreage  limitations  set  forth  in 
section  2  of  the  act  were  violated.  Upon  the 
discovery  of  the  stUl-exlstlng  Umitations 
the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  Inmiedi- 
ately  suspended  all  sales  of  land  on  the 
Crow  Reservation  and  ordered  an  inquiry  to 
determine  the  extent  of  the  possible  viola- 
tions. 

The  Indian  Bureau's  investigation  dis- 
closed a  substantial  number  of  violations  of 
the  statute,  involving  thousands  of  acres  of 
land.  How  this  situation  developed  is  not 
entirely  clear,  but  It  Is  evident  that  many 
individuals  believed  that  the  statutory  limi- 
tation had  been  repealed  by  Congress.  Once 
this  belief  became  prevalent,  and  precedente 
were  established  for  making  sales  without 
considering  the  statutory  limitation,  the 
practice  continued  without  question  In 
many  cases,  the  Individual  competent  In- 
dians on  the  Crow  Reservation  obtained  fee 
simple  Utle  to  their  lands  and  in  turn  sold 
the  land  to  non-Indians  who  exceeded  the 
maximum  acreage  limltaUons.  Other  Indian 
lands  were  sold  under  the  supervision  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  with  complete  dis- 
regard for  the  statutory  restrictions.  In 
their  testimony  before  the  committee,  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Indian  Bureau  stated  that 
they  could  offer  no  satisfactory  explanation 
for  the  failure  to  enforce  the  provisions  of 
the  1920  act. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  is  of  the 
opinion  that  legislative  action  is  the  most 
practical  and  desirable  method  of  removing 
the  cloud  on  conveyances  made  In  violation 
of  the  1920  act.  While  S.  1757  validates, 
ratifies,  and  confirms  all  conveyances  made 
in  violation  of  the  1920  Crow  Act.  the  right 
to  challenge  such  conveyances  because  of 
fraud,  duress,  or  any  other  cause  is  not  af- 
fected. The  right  to  obtain  access  and  ways 
of  necessity  pursuant  to  State  law  Is  also  in- 
cluded. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  1920  Crow  Act. 
the  minerals  under  the  lands  aUotted  to  the 
individual  Indians  were  reserved  to  the  tribe 
for  a  period  of  50  years.  S.  1757  provides 
that  no  conveyance  ratified,  confirmed  or 
validated  by  thU  act  shall  be  construed  to 
convey  to  the  original  grantee  of  any  allottee. 
his  heirs,  or  assigns,  any  mineral  rlghte  in 
the  lands  to  which  the  bill  applies. 

Legislation  similar  to  S.  1757  was  passed 
by  the  Senate  in  the  84th  Congress  (S.  3698) 
and  In  the  85th  Congress  (S.  332).  Exten- 
sive field  hearings  were  held  in  1957  on  legis- 
lation Introduced  in  the  House  to  clear  the 
land  titles  involved. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
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The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  la 
to  provide  that  a  juvenile  delinquent  under 
18  years  of  age,  as  to  whom  the  Attorney 
General  has  not  specifically  directed  the  in- 
stitution of  criminal  proceedings,  or  by  vir- 
tue of  a  commitment  as  a  juvenile  delin- 
quent, who  escapes  from  custody,  shall  be 
fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or  Imprisoned 
not  more  than  1  year,  or  both. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5945)  to  establish  a  pro- 
cedure for  the  prompt  settlement,  in  a 
democratic  maimer,  of  the  political 
status  of  Puerto  Rico,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over 

The  PRESIDING  OiFPICER.  The  b^ 
will  be  passed  over.       | 


ESCAPE  OR  ATTEMPTED  ESCAPE  OP 
JUVENILE  DELINQUENTS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
biU  (S.  1319)  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  18.  United  States  Code,  with  re- 
spect to  the  escape  or  attempted  escape 
of  juvenile  delinquents. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  684),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 


STATEMENT 

S.  1319  is  identical  to  S.  1954  of  the  87th 
Congress,  which  was  reported  favorably  by 
the  committee  and  passed  the  Senate  on 
September  18,  1961.  This  legislation  Is  rec- 
ommended by  the  Department  of  Justice,  as 
contained  in  three  letters,  two  directed  to 
the  Vice  President  of  the  United  States  dated 
January  19,  1961.  and  January  18,  1963,  and 
the  third  to  the  Honorable  James  O.  East- 
land, chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary.  UJS.  Senate,  dated  AprU  12.  1961. 
All  of  the  facte  surrounding  this  legislation 
and  the  justification  therefor  are  contained 
in  Senate  Report  1047  of  the  87th  Congress 
on  S.  1964.  and  are  as  follows: 

"Section  751  of  title  18.  United  States  Code, 
provides  for  a  maxlmiun  penalty  of  5  years 
imprUonment  or  a  fine  of  $5,000  for  the 
escape  or  attempted  escape  from  lawful  cus- 
today  or  confinement  following  a  conviction 
for  any  offense,  or  from  custody  or  confine- 
ment prior  to  conviction  of  a  pending  felony 
charge.  However,  a  lesser  penalty  applies  if 
the  escape  is  attempted  or  effected  on  a  pend- 
ing charge  involving  a  misdemeanor. 

"The  Department  of  Justice  In  Its  report 
states  that  it  has  consistently  advised  U.S. 
attorneys  to  decline  to  prosecute  committed 
juvenUe  delinquente  xmder  section  751,  com- 
monly known  as  the  Escape  Act.  The  Depart- 
ment has  taken  the  position  that  a  convic- 
tion for  an  offense  is  a  prerequisite  to  pro- 
secution under  the  Escape  Act.  and  that  a 
Juvenile  delinquency  proceeding  terminates 
merely  in  the  adjudication  of  a  status,  not  a 
conviction. 

"This  proposed  legislation  clearly  brings 
within  the  statute's  purview  all  persons  com- 
mitted under  the  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act 
irrespective  of  whether  or  not  such  persons 
have  attained  their  18th  birthday  It  does 
however,  subject  such  escapes  to  the  lesser 
of  the  two  penalties  now  provided  for  bv 
section  751  of  tiUe  18. 

"In  a  statement  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate 
in  relation  to  this  bill.  Senator  Dodd,  of 
Connecticut,  Indicated  that  on  occasion 
police  officers  and  guards  have  sxistalned  seri- 
ous Injuries  at  the  hands  of  youths  bent  on 
making  an  escape  from  custody. 

"The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of 
the  foregoing,  sees  no  reason  why  juvenile 
delinquente  should  not  be  subject  to  a 
penalty  in  the  situations  heretofore  outlined 
The  commltte  concvtfs  In  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill,  S.  1954,  be  considered 
favorably." 

The  committee  does  not  feel  that  the 
enactment  of  this  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Escape  Act  would  be  contrary  to  the  basic 
philosophy  and  purposes  of  the  Federal  Juve- 
nUe Delinquency  Act.  It  does  not  mean  that 
those  who  have  been  adjudicated  as  juvenile 
delinquente  would  be  treated  as  convicted 
persona.  Nor  would  It  result  in  the  placlnx 
of  a  juvenile  in  faculties  or  programs  de- 
signed for  adult  criminals.  It  would  amount 
to  an  extension  of  the  original  commitment 
to  a  specialized  type  of  program.  In  addi- 
tion, it  would  provide  a  more  effective  means 
erf  controlling  those  who  have  been  com- 
mitted under  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delin- 
quency Act  and  through  their  conduct  have 
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demonstrated  that  they  are  unamendable  to 
the  relaxed  supervision  contemplated  by  the 
act  and  unsuited  for  treatment  In  the  usual 
faculties  available  for  juvenUe  delinquente. 
There  is  no  thought  that  aU  or  even  most 
of  the  escapees  in  this  category  woxild  be 
prosecuted  under  the  Escape  Act,  but  the  act 
would  be  available  for  those  cases  where  ad- 
minlsteatlve  actions  prove  to  be  Ineffective. 
This  proposal  is  Intended  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency 
Act  by  making  it  possible  to  process  xmder 
the  Escape  Act  the  occasional  case  which 
turns  out  to  be  unfit  for  treatment  under 
the  juvenile  statute. 

In  thU  connection,  the  conunittee  notes 
that  the  concept  that  one  who  escapes  from 
custody  after  having  been  committed  under 
the  Federal  Juvenile  Delinquency  Act  should 
not  be  subject  to  prosecution  solely  because 
he  has  not  been  convicted  is  basically  incon- 
sistent. Under  existing  law  any  person  who 
escapes  from  the  custody  of  the  Attorney 
General  or  from  any  custody  by  virtue  of 
any  process  or  lawful  arrest  is  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Escape  Act.  Those  who 
have  not  yet  been  convicted  of  a  violation 
of  law  or  adjudicated  to  be  a  juvenUe  de- 
linquent can  be  prosecuted  under  this  act. 
It  is  therefore  incongruous  that  a  juvenile 
may  be  prosecuted  as  an  escapee  after  his 
arrest  and  before  he  has  been  adjudicated 
as  having  committed  a  violation  of  law.  but 
after  an  adjudication  of  delinquency  he  is 
Immunized  from  prosecution  for  escape. 

The  committee.  In  considering  the  fore- 
going and  the  attachmente  hereto,  beUeves 
that  the  same  compelling  reasons  exist  for 
the  passage  of  this  legislation  as  existed  when 
the  committee  made  ite  favorable  report  to 
the  Senate  In  the  87th  Congress.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  adheres  to  Ite  former  rec- 
ommendation and  recommends  that  the  blU 
8.  1819,  be  considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  communications  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  hereinbefore  referred  to. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  although 
section  751  of  title  18  of  the  United  States 
Code  now  prescribes  strong  penalties  for 
adult  escapees  detained  or  committed  in 
connection  with  a  criminal  proceeding 
the  Justice  Department  has  refused  to 
allow  prosecution  of  juvenile  escapees 
under  these  provisions  because  the  lat- 
ter are  not  subjected  to  a  criminal  pro- 
ceeding and  are  not  convicted  of  a  crime 

The  point  is  well  taken  that  juveniles 
should  not  be  exposed  to  penalties  appli- 
cable to  adult  felons.  It  is  imperative 
that  rehabilitation  and  treatment,  rather 
than  punishment,  always  remain  the 
basic  goals  and  the  main  substance  of 
any  handling  procedures  directed  against 
minors. 

This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
punishment  and  penalties  have  no  value 
or  place  in  the  treatment  and  control  of 
juvenile  offenders.  Indeed,  some  penal- 
ties as  disciplinary  measures  are  very 
much  a  part  of  any  rehabilitative  process. 

A  case  in  point  is  the  need  for  such 
penalties  to  discourage  yoimg  offenders 
from  attempting  to  escape  after  deten- 
tion or  commitment  in  an  institution. 

We  must  recognize  here  that  by  their 
very  nature  as  treatment  centers  rather 
than  penal  institutions,  juvenile  deten- 
tion and  commitment  facilities  are  oper- 
ated with  minimum  security  provisions, 
both  in  terms  of  personnel  exercising 
guard  functions  and  in  terms  of  the 
mechanical  security  measures  of  the 
physical  plant. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  know  that 
many  delinquents  exhibit  the  same  tinda 
of  disturbances  as  adult  offenders. 

A  Juvenile  delinquent  is  often  equally 
as  hostile,  equally  as  aggressive,  and 
equally  as  anxious  to  escape  from  an  in- 
stitution as  his  adult  counterpart.  In- 
deed, with  the  enthusiasm,  the  energy, 
and  the  rebellion  against  authority  char- 
acteristic of  the  delinquency-prone  seg- 
ment of  our  youth  population,  a  Juvenile 
offender  may  often  be  more  escape- 
minded  than  the  most  vicious  adult  in- 
mates of  penitentiaries. 

The  present  lack  of  legal  penalties  al- 
lows a  juvenile  to  plan  and  attempt  es- 
capes time  after  time  without  jeopardiz- 
ing his  release  from  an  insUtution  at  the 
predetermined  time,  but  often  at  the 
risk  of  physical  violence,  at  the  risk  of 
physical  harm  to  the  institution's  per- 
sonnel or  himself,  and  at  the  expense  of 
rehabilitation  and  treatment  programs 
beneficial  to  all  Juvenile  offenders. 

Records  submitted  to  the  Juvenile  De- 
linquency Subcommittee  indicate  that 
correctional  officers  have  been  either 
killed,  have  suffered  permanent  brain 
damage,  or  have  been  otherwise  seri- 
ously Injured  in  the  course  of  attempts 
to  escape  by  youthful  inmates. 

The  records  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Prisons  show  that  from  January  of  1961 
to  November  of  1962.  over  600  boys 
either  escaped  or  attempted  to  escape 
from  the  several  juvenile  institutions 
under  the  Bureau's  jurisdiction.  Some 
months  the  combined  total  of  both  suc- 
cessful and  unsuccessful  escapees  is  as 
high  as  45  individuals.  But  even  these 
figures  do  not  tell  the  whole  story,  be- 
cause they  may  not  refiect  all  attempts 
to  escape,  nor  do  they  refiect  the  dam- 
age done  to  the  rehabilitative  programs 
by  continuous  preoccupation  with  plans 
to  escape  by  a  large  number  of  young 
Inm^ates. 

The  physical  and  emotional  health, 
safety,  and  general  well-being  of  the 
juvenile  offender  and  of  persons  associ- 
ated with  him  dictate  tliat  preoccupa- 
tions with  plans  and  attempts  to  escape 
be  discouraged  among  the  inmate  popu- 
lation of  juvenile  institutions. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  section 
751  of  Utie  18  of  the  United  States  Code 
would  substantially  contribute  to  a  solu- 
tion of  the  problems  outlined  above. 

This  measure  would  subject  juvenile 
offenders  who  attempt  to  escape  to  the 
penalty  of  one  year's  imprisonment,  a 
$1,000  fine,  or  both. 

In  a  letter  to  me  concerning  the 
amendment,  Mr.  James  V.  Bennett,  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  Prisons,  made 
the  following  statement: 

It  is  our  opinion  that  the  enactment  of 
this  amendment,  which  woiild  authorize  the 
imposition  of  a  sentence  of  up  to  1  year  on 
Juvenile  delinquents  who  escape  or  attempt 
to  escape,  would  greatly  reduce  the  number 
of  such  Incidents  Many  of  the  Juveniles 
contemplating  escape  would  be  effectively 
deterred  by  the  knowledge  that  they  would 
be  subject  to  prosecution. 
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tion  is  on  the  engrossment  and  third 
reading  of  the  bUl. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time. 
and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representative*  o/  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
tion 761  of  UUe  18,  United  States  Code,  U 
amended  by  Inserting  the  subsection  symbol 
"(a)"  at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  add- 
ing. Immediately  following  subsection  (a)  of 
such  section  as  hereby  so  designated  a  new 
subsection  to  read  as  follows: 

"^b)  Whoever  escapes  or  attempts  to  es- 
cape from  the  custody  of  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral or  his  authorized  representative,  shall. 
If  the  custody  or  confinement  is  by  virtue 
of  a  lawful  arrest  for  a  violation  of  any  law 
of  the  United  States  not  punishable  by  death 
or  life  imprisonment  and  conunltted  before 
such  person's  eighteenth  birthday,  and  as 
to  whom  the  Attorney  General  has  not 
specifically  directed  the  Institution  of  crimi- 
nal proceedings,  or  by  virtue  of  a  commit- 
ment as  a  Juvenile  delinquent  under  section 
5034  of  this  tlUe,  be  fined  not  more  than 
•1,000  or  Imprisoned  not  more  than  one  year, 
or  both.  Nothing  herein  contained  shall  be 
construed  to  affect  the  discretionary  au- 
thority vested  In  the  Attorney  General  pur- 
suant to  section  5032  of  tills  tlUe." 

Sec.  2.  SecUon  752  of  such  Utle  U  amend- 
ed by  inserting  the  subsection  symbol  "(a)" 
at  the  beginning  thereof,  and  by  adding.  Im- 
mediately following  subsection  (a)  of  such 
section  as  hereby  so  designated,  a  new  sub- 
section to  read  as  follows; 

"(b)  Whoever  rescues  or  attempts  to  res- 
cue or  instigates,  aids,  or  assists  the  escape 
or  attempted  escape  of  any  person  In  the 
cmtody  of  the  Attorney  General  or  his  au- 
thorized representaUve,  shaU,  If  the  custody 
or  confinement  Is  by  virtue  of  a  lawful  ar- 
rest for  violation  of  any  law  of  the  United 
States  not  punishable  by  death  or  life  im- 
prisonment and  committed  before  such  per- 
son's eighteenth  birthday,  and  as  to  whom 
the  Attorney  General  has  not  specifically 
directed  the  Institution  of  criminal  proceed- 
ings, or  by  virtue  of  a  commitment  as  a 
JuvenUe  delinquent  under  section  5034  of 
this  title,  be  fined  not  more  than  $1,000  or 
imprisoned  not  more  tlian  one  year  or 
both."  '      ' 
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BILL  PASSED   OVER 
The  bUI  (HJl.  4766)  for  the  relief  of 
the  Boren  Clay  Products  Co.  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 
The      PRESIDING      OFFICER.     The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


I  feel  that  he  is  correct  in  his  Judgment 
and  urge  the  Senate  to  consider  this 
amendment  favorably. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be 
no  amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  ques- 


UNAUTHORIZED  COPYINa  OF 
ORNAMENTAL  DESIGNS 
The  bill  (S.  776)  to  encourage  the  crea- 
tion of  original  ornamental  designs  of 
useful  articles  by  protecting  the  authors 
of  such  designs  for  a  limited  time  against 
unauthorized  copying  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled. 


DESIGNS    PROTECTED 

Section  1.  (a)  The  author  or  other  pro- 
prietor of  an  original  ornamental  design  of  a 
useful  article  may  secure  the  protection  pro- 
vided by  this  Act  upon  complying  with  and 
subject  to  the  provisions  hereof. 

(b)  For  the  purposes  of  this  Act — 


(1)  A  "useful  article"  U  an  arUcle  which 
in  normal  use  has  an  intrinsic  uUlltarlan 
funcUon  that  Is  not  merely  to  portray  the 
appearance  of  the  arUcle  or  to  convey  In- 
formation. An  arUcle  which  normally  is  a 
part  of  a  useful  article  shall  be  deemed  to  be 
a  useful  article. 

(2)  The  "design  of  a  useful  arUcle",  here- 
inafter referred  to  as  a  "design",  consists  of 
those  aspecU  or  elements  of  the  article  in- 
cluding Its  two-dimensional  or  three-dimen- 
sional features  of  shape  and  surface,  which 
make  up  the  appearance  of  the  article. 

(3)  A  design  is  "ornamental"  If  it  is  in- 
tended to  malte  the  arUcle  attracUve  or  dis- 
tinctive in  appearance. 

(4)  A  design  Is  "original"  if  it  is  the  in- 
dependent creaUon  of  An  author  who  did 
uot  copy  It  from  another  source. 

DESIGNS     NOT     8X7BJ»CT    TO     PaOTECTION 

Sec.  2.  Protection  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  available  for  a  design  that  Is — 

(a)  Not  original; 

(b)  staple  or  commonplace,  such  as  a 
standard  geometric  figure,  familiar  symbol, 
emblem,  or  motif,  or  other  shape,  pattern  or 
conflguraUon  which  has  become  common, 
prevalent,  or  ordinary; 

(c)  different  from  a  design  excluded  by 
subparagraph  (b)  above  only  in  Insignificant 
details  or  In  elements  which  are  variants 
conunonly  used  In  the  relevant  trades;  or 

(d)  dictated  solely  by  a  utilitarian  func- 
tion of  the  article  that  embodies  It. 

MtVISIONS,   ADAPTATIONS,   AND   lEARaANCEMENTS 

Sec.  3.  Protection  for  a  design  under  this 
Act  shall  be  available  notwithstanding  the 
employment  In  the  design  of  subject  matter 
excluded  from  protection  xinder  secUon  2.  if 
the  design  Is  a  substantial  revision,  adapta- 
tion, or  rearrangement  of  said  subject  mat- 
ter: Provided,  That  such  protecUon  shall  be 
available  to  a  design  employing  subject  mat- 
ter protected  under  title  17  or  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  under  this  Act.  only 
If  such  protected  subject  matter  Is  employed 
with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor  thereof. 
Such  protecUon  shall  be  Independent  of  any 
subsisting  protection  In  subject  matter  em- 
ployed In  the  design,  and  shall  not  be  con- 
strued as  securing  any  right  to  subject 
matter  excluded  from  protection  or  as  ex- 
tending any  subsisting  protection. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  PKOTECTION 

Sec.  4.  (a)  The  protecUon  provided  for  a 
design  under  this  Act  shall  commence  upon 
the  date  when  the  design  Is  first  made  pub- 
lic. 

(b)  A  design  is  made  public  when,  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  design  or  with  his  consent, 
an  existing  useful  arUcle  embodying  the  de- 
sign is  anywhere  publicly  exhibited,  publicly 
distributed,  or  offered  for  sale  or  sold  to  the 
public. 

TERM  OP  PROTECTION 

Sec.  6.  (a)  Subject  to  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  the  protection  herein  provided  for 
a  design  shall  continue  for  a  term  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  the  commencement 
of  protection  as  provided  in  section  4(a), 
but  if  a  proper  application  for  renewal  is 
received  by  the  Administrator  during  the 
year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  five-year 
term,  the  protection  herein  provided  shall 
be  extended  for  an  addlUonal  period  of  five 
years  from  the  date  of  expiration  of  the  first 
five  years. 

(b)  If  the  design  notice  actually  applied 
shows  a  date  earlier  than  the  date  of  the 
commencement  of  protecUon  as  provided  in 
section  4(a).  protection  shall  terminate  as 
though  the  term  had  conunenced  at  the 
earlier  date. 

(c)  Where  the  distinguishing  elements  of 
a  design  are  in  substantially  the  same  form 
in  a  number  of  different  useful  articles,  the 
design  shall  be  protected  as  to  all  such 
arUcles  when  protected  as  to  one  of  them, 
but  no  more  than  one  registration  shall  be 
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required.  Upon  expdratlon  or  termination 
of  protection  in  a  particular  design  as  pro- 
vided In  thU  Act  all  rights  under  this  Act 
in  said  design  shall  terminate,  regardless  of 
the  number  of  different  articles  In  which  the 
design  may  have  been  uUlized  during  the 
term  of  its  protection. 

THE    DESIGN     NOTICE 

Sec  6.  (a)  Whenever  any  design  for  which 
protection  is  sought  under  this  Act  is  made 
public  as  provided  in  section  4(b),  the 
proprietor  shall,  subject  to  the  provUlons 
of  section  7.  mark  it  or  have  it  marked  leg- 
ibly with  a  design  notice  consisting  of  the 
following  three  elements: 

(1)  The  words  "Protected  Design",  the 
abbreviation  "Prot'd  Des."  or  the  letter  "D" 
within  a  circle,  thus  (py, 

(2)  The  year  of  the  date  on  which  the  de- 
sign was  first  made  public;  and 

(3)  The  name  of  the  proprietor,  an  abbre- 
viation by  which  the  name  can  be  recog- 
nized, or  a  generally  accepted  alternaUve 
designation  of  the  proprietor;  any  dlsUnc- 
Uve  Identification  of  the  proprietor  may  be 
used  If  It  has  been  approved  and  recorded 
by  the  Administrator  before  the  design 
marked  with  such  identification  is  made 
public. 

After  registration  the  registration  number 
may  be  used  Instead  oif  the  elements  speci- 
fied in  (2)   and  (3)   hereof. 

(b)  The  notice  sliall  be  so  located  and  ap- 
plied  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of  design 
protection  whUe  the  useful  article  embody- 
ing the  design  Is  passing  through  Its  normal 
channels  of  commerce.  This  requirement 
may  be  fulfilled,  in  the  case  of  sheetlike  or 
strip  materials  bearing  repetitive  or  con- 
tinuous designs,  by  application  of  the  notice 
to  each  repetition,  or  to  the  margin,  selvage, 
or  reverse  side  of  the  material  at  reasonably 
frequent  Intervals,  or  to  tags  or  labels  affixed 
to  the  material  at  such  Intervals. 

(c)  When  the  proprietor  of  a  design  has 
compiled  with  the  provisions  of  this  sec- 
tion, protection  under  this  Act  shall  not  be 
affected  by  the  removal,  destruction,  or  ob- 
literation by  others  of  the  design  notice  on 
an  article. 

XTTECT    OF    OMISSION    OF    NOTICE 

Sec.  7.  The  omission  of  the  notice  pre- 
scribed in  section  6  shall  not  cause  loss  of 
the  protection  or  prevent  recovery  for  in- 
fringement against  any  person  who.  after 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection  be- 
gins an  undertaking  leading  to  infringe- 
ment: Provided,  That  such  omission  shaU 
prevent  any  recovery  under  section  22 
against  a  person  who  began  an  undertaking 
leading  to  infringement  before  receiving 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection,  and 
no  inJuncUon  shall  be  had  unless  the  propri- 
etor of  the  design  shall  reimburse  said  per- 
son for  any  reasonable  expendltiu-e  or  con- 
tractual obligation  in  connection  with  such 
undertaking  Inctirred  before  written  notice 
of  design  protection,  as  the  court  In  its  dis- 
cretion shall  direct.  The  burden  of  proving 
written  notice  shall  be  on  the  proprietor. 

INFRINGEMENT 

Sec.  8.  (a)  It  shall  be  Infringement  of  a 
design  protected  under  this  Act  for  any 
person,  virlthout  the  consent  of  the  pro- 
prietor of  the  design,  within  the  United 
States  or  Its  territories  or  possessions  and 
during  the  term  of  such  protection,  to— 

(1)  make,  have  made,  or  Import,  for  sale 
or  for  use  In  trade,  any  Infringing  article  as 
defined  In  subsection  (d)  hereof;  or 

(2)  sell  or  distribute  for  sale  or  for  use 
In  trade  any  such  infringing  article:  Pro- 
vided, however.  That  a  seller  or  distributor 
of  any  such  article  who  did  not  make  or 
import  the  same  shall  be  deemed  to  be  an 
Infringer  only  If — 

(1)   he  Induced  or  acted  In  collusion  with 

a   manufacturer   to   make,    or   an    importer 

to  Import  such  article  (merely  purchasing  or 

giving  an  order  to  purc^^ase  in  the  ordinary 
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course  of  business  shall  not  of  itself  con- 
stitute such  inducement  or  collusion);  or 

(li)  he  refuses  or  falls  upon  the  request  of 
the  proprietor  of  the  design  to  make  a 
prompt  and  full  disclosure  of  his  source  of 
such  article,  and  he  orders  or  reorders  such 
article  after  having  received  notice  by  reg- 
istered or  certified  maU  of  the  protection 
subsUtlng  In  the  design. 

(b)  It  shall  not  be  Infringement  to  make 
have  made.  Import,  sell,  or  distribute,  any 
article  embodying  a  design  created  without 
knowledge  of,  and  copying  from,  a  protected 
design. 

(c)  A  person  who  Incorporates  into  his 
own  product  of  manufacture  an  Infringing 
article  acquired  from  others  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  or  who.  without  knowl- 
edge of  the  protected  design,  makes  or  proc- 
esses an  Infringing  article  for  the  account 
of  another  person  In  the  ordinary  course  of 
business,  shall  not  be  deemed  an  Infringer 
except  under  the  condlUons  of  clauses  (1) 
and  (II)  of  paragraphs  (a)  (2)  of  this  sec- 
tion. Accepting  an  order  or  reorder  from 
the  soiu-ce  of  the  Infringing  article  shall  be 
deemed  ordering  or  reordering  within  the 
meaning  of  clause  (II)  of  paragraph  (a)  (2) 
of  this  section.  ^   '\  > 

(d)  An  "Infrlnglrg  article"  as  used  herein 
Is  any  article,  the  design  of  which  has  been 
copied  from  the  protected  design,  without 
the  consent  of  the  proprietor:  Prot;Jded 
however.  That  an  illustration  or  picture  of  a 
protected  design  In  an  advertisement,  book, 
periodical,  newspaper,  photograph,  broad- 
cast, motion  picture,  or  similar  medium 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  be  an  Infringing 
article.  An  article  is  not  an  Infringing 
arUcle  If  It  emlxxlles.  In  common  with  the 
protected  design,  only  elements  descrll>ed 
in  subsections   (a)    through    (d)    of  section 

(e)  The  party  alleging  rights  In  a  design 
in  any  acUon  or  proceeding  shall  have  the 
burden  of  affirmatively  establishing  Its  orig- 
inality whenever  the  opposing  party  Intro- 
duces an  earlier  work  which  is  Identical  to 
such  design,  or  so  similar  as  to  make  a  prima 
facie  showing  that  such  design  was  copied 
from  such  work. 

APPLICATION    FOR    REGISTRATION 

Sec  9.  (a)  Protection  under  this  Act  shall 
be  lost  if  application  for  registration  of  the 
design  is  not  made  within  six  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  design  was  first  made 
public  as  provided  In  section  4(b), 

(b)  Application  for  registration  or  renewal 
may  be  made  by  the  proprietor  of  the  design. 

(c)  The  appllcaUon  for  registration  shall 
be  made  to  the  Administrator  and  shall 
state;  (l)  the  name  and  address  of  the 
author  or  authors  of  the  design;  (2)  the 
name  and  address  of  the  proprietor  if  differ- 
ent from  the  author;  (3)  the  specific  name 
of  the  article,  indicating  Its  utility;  (4)  the 
date  when  the  design  was  first  made  public 
as  provided  in  secUon  4(b);  and  (5)  such 
other  information  as  may  be  required  by  the 
Administrator.  The  application  for  registra- 
tion may  include  a  description  setting  forth 
the  salient  features  of  the  design,  but  the 
absence  of  such  a  description  shall  not  pre- 
vent registration  under  this  Act. 

(d)  The  application  for  reglstraUon  shall 
be  accompanied  by  a  statement  under  oath 
by  the  applicant  or  his  duly  authorized  agent 
or  representative,  setting  forth  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  and  belief:  (1)  the 
design  Ls  original  and  was  created  by  the 
author  or  authors  named  in  the  application; 
(2)  the  design  has  not  previously  been  reg- 
istered on  behalf  of  the  applicant  or  his  pred- 
ecessor In  Utle:  (3)  the  design  has  been 
made  public  as  provided  In  section  4(b); 
and  (4)  the  applicant  is  the  person  entitled 
to  protection  and  to  registration  under  this 
Act.  If  the  design  has  t>een  made  public 
with  the  design  notice  prescribed  in  section 
6,  the  statement  shall  also  describe  the  exact 
form  and  posiUon  of  the  design  notice. 
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(e)  Error  in  any  statement  or  assertion  as 
to  the  uttUty  of  the  article  named  in  the  ap- 
plication, the  design  of  which  is  sought  to  be 
registered.  shaU  not  affect  the  protecUon 
secured  under  this  Act. 

(f)  Errors  In  omitting  a  Joint  author  <» 
in  naming  an  alleged  Joint  author  shall  not 
affect  the  validity  of  the  reglstraUon,  or  the 
actual  ownership  or  the  protection  of  the 
design:  Provided,  That  the  name  of  one  In- 
dividual who  was  in  fact  an  author  is  stated 
In  the  application.  Where  the  design  was 
made  within  the  regular  scope  of  the  author's 
employment  and  Individual  authorship  of 
the  design  Is  difficult  or  impossible  to  ascribe 
and  the  application  so  states,  the  name  and 
address  of  the  employer  for  whom  the  design 
was  made  may  be  stated  instead  of  that  of 
the  individual  author. 

(g)  The  application  for  registration  shall 
be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  a  drawing 
or  other  pictorial  representation  of  the  useful 
article  having  one  or  more  views  adequate  to 
show  the  design.  In  a  form  and  style  suitable 
for  reproduction,  which  shall  be  deemed  a 
part  of  the  application. 

(h)  Related  useful  articles  having  com- 
mon design  features  may  be  Included  In  the 
same  application  under  such  condlUons  as 
may  be  prescribed  by  the  Administrator. 

BENEFIT    OF    EARLIER    FILING    DATS    IN    IY>RKICN 
COUNTRT 

Sec  10.  An  application  for  reglstraUon  of  a 
design  filed  in  tlUs  country  by  any  person 
who  has,  or  whose  legal  representative  or 
predecessor  or  successor  In  title  has  pre- 
viously regularly  filed  an  application  for  reg- 
istration of  the  same  design  In  a  foreign 
country  which  affords  similar  privileges  In 
the  case  of  applIcaUons  filed  In  the  United 
States  or  to  citizens  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  the  same  effect  as  If  Med  In  this 
country  on  the  date  on  which  the  applica- 
tion was  first  filed  in  any  such  foreign  coun- 
try, if  the  application  In  this  country  Is  filed 
within  six  montlis  from  the  earliest  date  on 
which  any  such  foreign  application  was  fUed. 

OATHS    AND     ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 

Sec  11.  Oatlis  and  acknowledgments  re- 
quired by  this  Act  may  l>e  made  before  any 
person  In  the  United  States  authorized  by 
law  to  administer  oaths,  or.  when  made  In  a 
foreign  country,  before  any  diplomatic  or 
consular  officer  of  the  United  States  author- 
ized to  administer  oaths,  or  before  any  offi- 
cial authorized  to  administer  oaths  In  the 
foreign  country  concerned,  whose  authority 
shall  be  proved  by  a  certificate  of  a  diplo- 
matic or  consular  officer  of  the  United  SUtes. 
and  shall  be  vaUd  If  they  comply  with  the 
laws  of  the  state  or  country  where  made. 

EXAMINATION  OF  APPLICATION  AND  ISSUE  OR 
REFUSAL     OF    REGISTRATION 

Sec  12.  (a)  Upon  the  filing  of  an  appll- 
caUon few  registration  in  proper  fcwm  as  pro- 
vided in  section  9.  and  upon  payment  of  the 
fee  provided  in  section  16.  the  Administrator 
shall  determine  whether  or  not  the  applica- 
tion relates  to  a  design  which  on  Its  face 
appears  to  be  subject  to  protecUon  under 
this  Act.  and  If  so.  he  shall  register  the 
design.  Registration  under  this  subsection 
shall  l>e  announced  by  publicaUon. 

(b)  If,  In  his  Judgment,  the  appllcaUon 
for  registration  relates  to  a  design  which  on 
iU  face  is  not  subject  to  protecUon  imder 
this  Act,  the  Administrator  shaU  send  the 
applicant  a  notice  of  his  refusal  to  register 
and  the  grounds  therefor.  Within  three 
months  from  the  date  the  notice  of  refusal 
Is  sent,  the  appUcant  may  request.  In  writing, 
reconsideration  of  his  appUcation.  After 
consideration  of  such  a  request,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  either  register  the  design  or 
send  the  applicant  a  notice  of  his  final  re- 
fusal to  register. 

(c)  Any  person  who  believes  he  Is  or  will 
be  damaged  by  a  registration  under  this  Act 
may.  upon  payment  of  the  prescribed  fee, 
apply  to  the  Administrator  at  any  time  to 
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cancel  the  registration  on  the  ground  that 
the  design  Is  not  subject  to  protection  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  stating  the  rea- 
sons therefor.     Upon  receipt  of  an  applica- 
tion for  cancellation,  the  Administrator  shall 
send  the  proprietor  of  the  design,  as  shown 
In  the  records  of  the  Office  of  the  Adminis- 
trator, a  noUce  of  said  application,  and  the 
proprietor    shall    have    a    period    of    three 
months  from  the  date  such  notice  was  mailed 
in  which  to  present  arguments  In  support  of 
the  validity  of  the  regUtratlon.    It  shall  also 
be  within  the  authority  of  the  Administra- 
tor to  establish,  by  regulation,  conditions  im- 
der  which  the  opposing  parties  may  appear 
and  be  heard  In  support  of  their  arguments. 
If,  after  the  periods  provided  for  the  pres- 
entation   of    arg\mients    have    expired,    the 
Administrator    determines    that    the    appli- 
cant  for   cancellation   has   established    that 
the  design  Is  not  subject  to  protection  under 
the  provisions  of  this  Act,  he  shall  order  the 
registration  stricken  from  the  record.    Can- 
cellation under  this  subsection  shall  be  an- 
noxmced  by  publication,  and  notice  of  the 
Administrator's  final  determination  with  re- 
spect   to    any    application    for    cancellation 
shall  be  sent  to  the  applicant  and  to  the 
proprietor  of  record.     Remedy  against  such 
a  final  determination  may  be  had  by  means 
of  a  civil  action  against  the  Administrator 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section   1361 
of    title    28.    United    States    Code,    If    com- 
menced within  such  time  after  such  decision, 
not  less  than   sixty  days,  as   the  AdmlnU- 
trator  appoints. 

(d)  When  a  design  has  been  registered 
under  this  section,  the  lack  of  utility  of  any 
article  In  which  It  has  been  embodied  shall 
be  no  defense  to  an  Infringement  action  un- 
der section  20.  and  no  ground  for  cancella- 
tion under  subsection  (c)  of  this  section  or 
under  section  23. 

CDTinCATI  OF  KBCISTKATION 

8«c.  13.  Certificates  of  registration  shall 
be  Issued  In  the  name  of  the  United  States 
under  the  seal  of  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator and  shall  be  recorded  In  the  official 
records  of  that  Office.  The  certificate  shall 
state  the  name  of  the  useful  article,  the  date 
of  filing  of  the  application,  the  date  on  which 
the  design  was  first  made  public  as  provided 
In  secUon  4(b)  or  any  earlier  date  as  set 
forth  In  section  5(b),  and  shall  contain  a 
reproduction  of  the  drawing  or  other  pic- 
torial representation  showing  the  design. 
Where  a  description  of  the  saUent  features 
of  the  design  appears  In  the  application,  this 
description  shall  also  appear  In  the  certifi- 
cate. A  renewal  certificate  shall  contain 
the  date  of  renewal  registration  In  addition 
to  the  foregoing.  A  certificate  of  Initial  or 
renewal  registration  shaU  be  admitted  In 
any  court  as  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  facts 
stated  therein. 

PtJBUCATIOK  or  ANNOUNCEMENTS  AND  INDEXES 

Sec.  14.  (a)  The  Administrator  shall  pub- 
lish lists  and  Indexes  of  registered  designs 
and  cancellations  thereof  and  may  also  pub- 
lish the  drawings  or  other  pictorial  represen- 
tations of  registered  designs  for  sale  or  other 
distribution. 

(b)  The  Administrator  shall  establish  and 
maintain  a  file  of  the  drawings  or  other  pic- 
torial representations  of  registered  designs, 
which  file  shall  be  available  for  use  by  the 
public  under  such  conditions  as  the  Admin- 
istrator may  prescribe. 

TEES 

Sec.  16.  (a)  There  shaU  be  paid  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator the  following  fees : 

( 1 )  On  filing  each  application  for  registra- 
tion or  for  renewal  of  registration  of  a  deslKn 
•16.  *   ' 

(2)  For  each  additional  related  article 
Included  In  oue  application,  #10. 

(3)  for  recording  assignments,  $3  for  the 
first  six  pages,  and  for  each  additional  two 
pages  or  lesa,  f  1. 
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(4)  Tor  a  certificate  of  correction  of  an 
error  not  the  fault  of  the  Office.  $10. 

(6)    For  certification  of  copies  of  records, 

(6)  On  filing  each  application  for  cancella- 
tion of  a  registration.  tlS. 

(b)  The  Administrator  may  establish 
charges  for  materials  or  services  fxirnlshed 
by  the  Office,  not  specified  above,  reasonably 
related  to  the  cost  thereof. 

BEGin.ATIONS 

Sec.  16.  The  Administrator  may  establish 
regulations  not  Inconsistent  with  law  for  the 
administration  of  this  Act. 

COPIES  OF  RECORDS 

Sec.  17.  Upon  payment  of  the  prescribed 
fee.  any  person  may  obtain  a  certified  copy  of 
any  official  record  of  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator, which  copy  shall  be  admissible  In 
evidence  with  the  same  effect  as  the  original. 

CORRECTION  OF  ERRORS  IN  CERTIFICATES 

Sec.  18.  The  Administrator  may  correct  any 
error  in  a  registration  incxirred  through  the 
fault  of  the  Office,  or,  upon  payment  of  the 
required  fee.  any  error  of  a  clerical  or  typo- 
graphical natiire  not  the  fault  of  the  Office 
occurring  In  good  faith,  by  a  certificate  of 
correction  under  seal.  Such  registration,  to- 
gether with  the  certificate,  shall  thereafter 
have  the  same  effect  as  If  the  same  had  been 
originally  Issued  In  such  corrected  form. 

OWNERSHIP  AND  TRANSFXS 

Sec.  19.  (a)  The  property  right  In  a  design 
subject  to  protection  under  this  Act  shall 
vest  In  the  author,  the  legal  representatives 
of  a  deceased  author  or  of  one  under  legal 
incapacity,  the  employer  for  whom  the 
author  created  the  design  In  the  case  of  a 
design  made  within  the  regular  scope  of  the 
author's  employment,  or  a  person  to  whom 
the  rights  of  the  author  or  of  such  employer 
have  been  transferred.  The  person  or  per- 
sons In  whom  the  property  right  is  vested 
ShaU  be  considered  the  proprietor  of  the 
design. 

(b)  The  property  right  In  a  registered  de- 
sign, or  a  design  for  which  an  application  for 
registration  has  been  or  may  be  filed,  may  be 
assigned,  granted,  conveyed,  or  mortgaged 
by  an  Instrument  In  writing,  signed  by  the 
proprietor,  or  may  be  bequeathed  by  will. 

(c)  An  acknowledgment  as  provided  In 
section  11  shall  be  prima  facie  evidence  of 
the  execution  of  an  assignment,  grant,  con- 
veyance, or  mortgage. 

(d)  An  assignment,  grant,  conveyance,  or 
mortgage  shall  be  void  as  against  any  sub- 
sequent purchaser  or  mortgagee  for  a  valu- 
able consideration,  without  notice,  unless  It 
Is  recorded  In  the  Office  of  the  Administra- 
tor within  three  months  from  Its  date  of  ex- 
ecution or  prior  to  the  date  of  such  subse- 
quent purchase  or  mortgage. 

REMEDT  FOR  INFRINGEMENT 

Sec.  20.  The  proprietor  of  a  design  shall 
have  remedy  for  Infringement  by  civil  action 
Instituted  after  ( 1 )  the  Issuance  of  a  certifi- 
cate of  registration  of  the  design,  or  (2) 
the  final  refusal  of  registration  of  the  design 
by  the  Administrator  notwithstanding  the 
due  filing  and  prosecution  of  an  application 
therefor  In  proper  form:  Provided,  however. 
That  such  action  is  commenced  within  one 
year  after  such  final  refusal  and  that  the 
Administrator  is  given  notice  by  the  plain- 
tiff of  the  commencement  of  the  action. 


INJUNCTION 

Sic.  21.  The  several  cotirts  having  juris- 
diction of  actions  under  this  Act  may  grant 
Injunctions  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  equity  to  prevent  Infringement,  in- 
cluding in  their  discretion,  prompt  relief 
by  temporary  restraining  orders  and  pre- 
liminary injunction. 

RECOVERT  FOR  INFRINGEMENT,  AND  SO  FORTH 

Sec.  22.  (a)  Upon  finding  for  the  claimant 
the  coxirt  shall  award  him  damages  adequate 
to  compensate  for  the  Infringement,  but  in 


no  event  less  than  the  reasonable  value  of 
the  use  made  of  the  design  by  the  infringer 
and  the  costs  of  the  action.  When  the  dam- 
ages are  not  found  by  a  jury,  the  coxirt  shall 
assess  them.  In  either  event  the  court  may 
increase  the  damages  to  such  amount,  not 
exceeding  $5,000  or  $1  per  copy,  whichever 
Is  greater,  as  to  the  court  shall  appear  to  be 
just.  The  damages  awarded  In  any  of  the 
above  circumstances  shall  constitute  com- 
pensation and  not  a  penalty.  The  court  may 
receive  expert  testimony  as  an  aid  to  the 
determination  of  damages. 

(b)  No  recovery  under  paragraph  (a)  shall 
be  had  for  any  Infringement  committed  more 
than  three  years  prior  to  the  filing  of  the 
complaint. 

(c)  The  court  may  award  reasonable  at- 
torney's fees  to  the  prevailing  party. 

(d)  The  court  may  order  that  all  In- 
fringing articles,  and  any  plates,  molds,  pat- 
terns, models,  or  other  means  specifically 
adapted  for  making  the  same  be  delivered  up 
for  destruction  or  other  disposition  as  the 
court  may  direct. 

POWER  OF  COURT  OVER  REGISTRATION 

Sec  23.  In  any  action  involving  a  design 
for  which  protection  is  sought  under  this 
Act,  the  court  when  appropriate  may  order 
registration  of  a  design  or  the  cancellation 
of  a  registration.  Any  such  order  shall  be 
certified  by  the  court  to  the  Administrator, 
who  shall  make  appropriate  entry  upon  the 
records  of  his  Office. 

UABILITT    FOR    ACTION    ON    REGISTRATION 
FRAUDULENTLY    OBTAINED 

Sec.  24.  Any  person  who  shall  bring  an  ac- 
tion for  Infringement  knowing  that  registra- 
tion of  the  design  was  obtained  by  a  false  or 
fraudulent  representation  materially  affect- 
ing the  rights  under  thU  Act,  shall  be  liable 
In  the  sum  of  $1,000,  or  such  part  thereof 
as  the  court  may  determine,  as  compensa- 
tion to  the  defendant,  to  be  charged  against 
the  plaintiff  and  paid  to  the  defendant,  in 
addition  to  such  costs  and  attorney's  fees  of 
the  defendant  as  may  be  assessed  by  the 
court. 

PENALTY    FOR    FALSE    MARKING 

Sec  25.  (a)  Whoever,  for  the  pvu-pose  of 
deceiving  the  public,  marks  upon,  or  applies 
to.  or  uses  in  advertising  In  connection  with 
any  article  made,  used,  dUtrlbuted.  or  sold 
by  him,  the  design  of  which  Is  not  protected 
under  this  Act,  a  design  notice  as  specified 
in  section  6  or  any  other  words  or  symbols 
importing  that  the  design  is  protected  under 
this  Act.  knowing  that  the  design  is  not  so 
protected,  shall  be  fined  not  more  than  $500 
for  every  such  offense. 

(b)  Any  person  may  sue  for  the  penalty, 
in  which  event,  one-half  shall  go  to  the  per- 
son suing  and  the  other  to  the  use  of  the 
United  States. 

PENALTY    FOR    FALSE    REPRESENTATION 

Sec  26.  Whoever  knowingly  makes  a  false 
representation  materially  affecting  the  rights 
obtainable  under  this  Act  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  registration  of  a  desigi  under  this 
Act  shall  be  fined  not  less  than  $500  and  not 
more  than  $1,000.  and  any  rights  or  privileges 
he  may  have  in  the  design  under  this  Act 
shall  be  forfeited. 

RELATION    TO    COPYRIGHT    LAW 

Sec  27.  (a)  Nothing  in  thU  Act  shall  affect 
any  right  or  remedy  now  or  hereafter  held  by 
any  person  under  title  17  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculp- 
tural work  in  which  copyright  subsUts  under 
title  17  of  the  United  States  Code  is  utilized 
in  an  original  ornamental  design  of  a  useful 
article,  by  the  copyright  proprietor  or  under 
an  express  license  from  him.  the  design  shall 
be  eligible  for  protection  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act. 

RELATION    TO    PATENT   LAW 

Sec  28.  (a)  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall  affect 
any  right  or  remedy  available  to  or  held  by 
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any  person  under  title  35  of  the  United  States 
Code. 

(b)  The  Issuance  of  a  design  patent  for  an 
ornamental  design  for  an  article  of  manu- 
facture imder  said  title  35  shall  terminate 
any  protection  of  the  design  under  this  Act. 

COMMON    LAW    AND    OTHER    RIGHTS    UNAFFECTED 

Sec  29.  Nothing  In  this  Act  shall  annul 
or  limit  (1)  common  law  or  other  rights  or 
remedies,  if  any,  available  to  or  held  by  any 
person  with  respect  to  a  design  which  has 
not  been  made  public  as  provided  in  section 
4(b),  or  (2)  any  trademark  right  or  right 
to  be  protected  against  unfair  competition. 

ADMINISTRATOR 

Sec  30.  The  Administrator  and  Office  of 
the  Administrator  referred  to  in  this  Act 
shall  be  such  officer  and  office  as  the  Presi- 
dent may  designate. 

SEVERABILITY  CLAUSE 

Sec  31.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act  or 
the  application  of  such  provision  to  any  per- 
son or  circumstance  Is  held  Invalid,  the  re- 
mainder of  the  Act  or  the  application  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances  shall  not  be 
affected  thereby 

AMENDMENT  OF  COPYRIGHT  LAW 

Sec.  32.  Chapter  I  of  title  17.  United  States 
Code,  Is  amended  by  adding  the  following: 
"8  33.  Ornamental   design   of   useful    article 
not   subject    to    deposit:    effect    of 
utilization   of  copyrighted   work   in 
design  of  useful  article 
"(a)    For  purposes   of   deposit  under  sec- 
tions 12  and  13  of  this  title,  the  Copyright 
Office  shall  In  no  case  be  required  to  accept 
for  deposit  a  useful  article  even  if  It  embod- 
ies a  pictoral,  graphic,  or  sculptural  work, 
but  nothing   in  this  subsection   shall   pre- 
^  dude  deposit  and  registration  of  pictorial, 
graphic,   or   sculptural    works   that    portray 
useful  articles  or  that  are  Intended  for  util- 
ization in  the  designs  of  useful  articles. 

"(b)  When  a  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculp- 
tural work  in  which  copyright  subsists  tmder 
this  title  is  utilized  in  an  original  orna- 
mental design  of  a  useful  article,  by  the 
•opjrright  proprietor  or  under  an  express 
license  from  him.  the  design  shall  be  eligible 
for  pn-otection  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Design  Protection    Act   of    1963. 

"(c)  Protection  under  this  title  of  a  work 
in  which  copyright  subsists  shall  terminate 
with  respect  to  Its  utilization  in  useful  ar- 
ticles whenever  the  copyright  proprietor  has 
obtained  registration  of  an  ornamental  de- 
sign of  a  useful  article  embodying  said  work 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Design  Protection 
Act  of  1963.  Unless  and  until  the  copyright 
proprietor  has  obtained  such  registration,  the 
copjrrlghted  pictorial,  graphic,  or  sculptural 
work  shall  continue  in  all  respects  to  be 
covered  by  and  subject  to  the  protection  af- 
forded by  the  copyright  subsisting  under  this 
title.  Nothing  in  this  section  shall  be 
deemed  to  create  any  additional  rights  or 
protection  under  this  title. 

"(d)  Nothing  In  this  section  shall  affect 
any  right  or  remedy  held  by  any  person  \mder 
this  title  in  a  work  In  which  cop3nrlght  was 
subsisting  on  the  effective  date  of  the  Design 
Protection  Act  of  1968,  or  with  respect  to  any 
utilization  of  a  cop>Tlghted  work  other  than 
In  the  design  of  a  useful  article. 

"(e)  A  'useful  article'  as  used  in  this 
section  is  an  article  which  In  normal  use  has 
an  intrinsic  utilitarian  function  that  Is  not 
merely  to  portray  the  appearance  of  the  ar- 
ticle or  to  convey  information.  An  article 
which  is  normally  a  part  of  a  useful  article 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  a  useful  article." 

AMENDMENT    OF    OTHER    STATUTES 

Sec  33.  (a)  SubdlvlBlon  a (2)  of  section  70 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  July  1,  1898.  as 
amended  (11  UB.C.  110(a)).  Lb  amended  by 
inserting  "designs."  after  "patent  rights," 
and  "design  registration."  after  "application 
for  patent,". 


(b)  "nue  28  of  the  United  States  Code  is 
amended — 

( 1 )  by  inserting  "designs,"  after  "patents," 
in  first  sentence  of  section  1338(a); 

(2)  by  inserting  ".  design,"  after  "patent" 
in  the  second  sentence  of  section  1338(a): 

(3)  by  Inserting  "design,"  after  "copy- 
right," in  section  1338(b); 

(4)  by  inserting  "and  registered  designs" 
after  "copyrights"  In  section  1400;  and 

(5)  by  revising  section  1498(a)  to  read  as 
follows : 

"(a)  Whenever  a  registered  design  or  In- 
vention is  used  or  manufactured  by  or  for 
the  United  States  without  license  of  the 
owner  thereof  or  lawful  right  to  use  or  manu- 
facture the  same,  the  owner's  remedy  shall 
be  by  action  against  the  United  States  In 
the  Court  of  Claims  for  the  recovery  of  his 
reasonable  and  entire  compensation  for  such 
use  and  manufacture. 

"For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  the  use 
or  manufacture  of  a  registered  design  or  an 
Invention  described  In  and  covered  by  a 
patent  of  the  United  States  by  a  contractor, 
a  subcontractor,  or  any  person,  firm,  or  cor- 
poration for  the  Government  and  with  the 
authorization  or  consent  of  the  Government, 
shall  be  construed  as  use  or  manufactxire  for 
the  United  States. 

"The  court  shall  not  award  compensation 
under  this  section  If  the  claim  Is  based  on 
the  use  or  manufacttire  by  or  for  the  United 
States  of  any  article  owned,  leased,  used  by, 
or  In  the  possession  of  the  United  States, 
prior  to,  in  the  case  of  an  Invention,  July  1, 
1918,  and  In  the  case  of  a  registered  design, 
January  1, 1965. 

"A  Government  employee  shall  have  the 
right  to  bring  suit  against  the  Government 
under  this  section  except  where  he  was  In 
a  position  to  order,  Infiuence,  or  Induce  use 
of  the  registered  design  or  Invention  by  the 
Government.  This  section  shall  not  confer 
a  right  of  action  on  any  registrant  or 
patentee  or  any  assignee  of  such  registrant 
or  patentee  with  respect  to  any  design  created 
by  or  Invention  discovered  or  Invented  by  a 
person  while  in  the  employment  or  service  of 
the  United  States,  where  the  design  or  in- 
vention was  related  to  the  official  functions 
of  the  employee.  In  cases  In  which  such 
functions  Included  research  and  develop- 
ment, or  in  the  making  of  which  Government 
time,  materials,  or  facilities  were  used." 

TIME   OF   TAKING    EFFECT 

Sec  34.  This  Act  shall  take  effect  one  year 
after  its  enactment. 

NO   RETROACTTVS   EFt'ECT 

Sec  35.  Protection  under  this  Act  shall  not 
be  available  for  any  design  that  has  been 
made  public  as  provided  in  section  4(b)  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  this  Act. 

SHORT   TITLE 

Sec  36.  This  Act  may  be  cited  as  "The  De- 
sign Protection  Act  of  1963." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  680),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bm. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  encourage  the  creation  of  original  orna- 
mental designs  of  useful  articles  by  protect- 
ing the  authors  of  such  designs  for  a  limited 
time  against  unauthorized  copying.  The 
bin  is  intended  to  offer  the  creator  of  orna- 
mental designs  of  useful  articles  a  new  form 
of  protection  directed  toward  the  special 
problems  arising  in  the  design  field,  and  is 
Intended  to  avoid  the  defects  of  the  existing 
copyright  and  design  patent  statutes  by  pro- 
viding simple,  easily  secured  and  effective  de- 
slgnprotectlon  for  the  period  of  6  years,  or. 


If  renewed,  a  period  of  10  years,  under  appro- 
priate safeguards  and  conditions. 

Such  designs  are  presently  protected  by 
design  patents  Issued  under  title  36.  United 
States  Code,  if  they  meet  the  requirements 
of  title  35.  A  design  patent  may  not  be  Is- 
sued imtll  a  search  has  been  made  to  deter- 
mine that  such  design  possesses  novelty. 
The  design  patent  law,  while  affording  pro- 
tection to  some  designs,  has  proved  inade- 
quate to  protect  those  whose  designs  have 
only  a  short  life  expectancy. 

The  present  copjrrlght  statute  is  equally 
inappropriate  for  the  protection  of  such  de- 
signs. The  term  of  copyright  protection  is 
too  long  for  the  majority  of  designs.  The 
scope  of  copyright  protection  is  too  broad, 
while  the  notice  and  registration  require- 
ments do  not  fit  the  needs  of  design  protec- 
tion. Also,  the  copyright  law  protects  only 
those  designs  which  can  be  separately  iden- 
tified as  "works  of  art." 

Because  of  the  limitations  of  both  the  de- 
sign patent  and  copyright  laws,  this  legtela- 
tlon  proposes  to  establish  a  new  form  of  pro- 
tection for  "original  ornamental  designs  of 
useful  articles."  The  subject  matter  of  the 
bill  is  limited  to  designs  of  useful  articles, 
the  term  "design"  referring  to  those  fea- 
tures of  the  useful  article  intended  to  give 
it  an  ornamental  appearance.  The  protec- 
tion provided  by  this  legislation  would  begin 
when  a  useful  article,  bearing  the  design.  Is 
made  public,  and  would  last  for  5  or,  if 
renewed,  10  years. 

Nothing  in  this  legislation  would  affect  any 
rights  or  remedies  presently  available  under 
titles  17  and  35  of  the  United  States  Code. 

ANALYSIS  OF  LEGISLATION 

An  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  S.  776 
follows : 

Section  1(a)  provides  that  the  author  of  an 
original  ornamental  design  of  a  useful  arti- 
cle may  secure  the  protection  provided  by 
this  bill  upon  complying  with  certain  pro- 
visions. Section  1(b)  defines  the  terms  "use- 
ful article,"  "design  of  a  useful  article," 
"ornamental,"  and  "original." 

Section  2  of  the  bill  specifies  that  protec- 
tion under  this  bill  shall  not  be  available 
for  a  design  that  is  not  original,  staple,  or 
commonplace;  different  from  a  design  that  is 
staple  or  commonplace  only  in  insignificant 
details;  or  dictated  solely  by  a  utilitarian 
function  of  the  article  that  embodies  It. 

Section  3  provides  that  protection  for  a 
design  shall  be  available  notwithstanding 
the  employment  in  the  design  of  subject 
matter  excluded  from  protection  under  sec- 
tion 2  if  the  design  is  a  substantial  revision, 
adaptation,  or  rearrangement  of  said  subject 
matter,  provided  that  such  protection  shall 
be  available  to  a  design  employing  subject 
matter  protected  under  titles  17  or  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  or  under  this  legislation 
only  if  such  protected  subject  matter  is  em- 
ployed with  the  consent  of  the  proprietor 
thereof.  It  is  further  provided  that  such 
protection  shall  be  Independent  of  any  sub- 
sisting protection  in  subject  matter  employed 
in  the  design,  and  shall  not  be  construed  as 
securing  any  right  to  subject  matter  excluded 
from  protection  or  as  extending  any  sub- 
sisting protection. 

Section  4(a)  provides  that  the  protection 
provided  for  a  design  shall  commence  upon 
the  date  when  the  design  Is  first  made  pub- 
lic. It  is  provided  in  section  4(b)  that  a 
design  is  best  made  public  when  an  article 
embod3ring  the  design  is  anywhere  publicly 
exhibited,  publicly  distributed,  or  offered 
for  sale  to  the  public. 

Section  6(a)  provides  that  the  protection 
provided  for  a  design  by  this  legislation  shall 
continue  for  a  term  of  5  years  from  the  date 
of  the  commencement  of  protection  but  if 
an  application  for  renewal  is  received  dxxrlng 
the  year  prior  to  the  expiration  of  the  6-year 
term,  the  protection  shall  be  exttadtO.  for 
an  additional  period  ot  6  years  from  the 
date  of  expiration  of  the  first  6  yean.    It  U 
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provided  in  section  5(b)  that  when  the  de- 
sign notice  actually  applied  shows  a  date 
earlier  than  the  date  of  commencement  of 
protection,  protection  shall  terminat*  am 
though  the  term  had  commenced  at  the 
earlier  date. 

Section  5(c)  declares  that  where  the  dis- 
tinguishing elements  of  a  design  are  In  sub- 
stantially the  same  form  in  a  number  of 
useful  articles,  the  design  shall  be  pro- 
tected as  to  all  such  articles  when  protected 
as  to  one  of  them,  but  no  more  than  one 
registration  will  be  required. 

Section  6(a)  provides  that  whenever  any 
design  for  which  protection  Is  sought  Is 
made  public,  the  proprietor  shall  mark  it  or 
have  It  marked  with  a  design  notice  con- 
sisting of  the  three  specified  elements. 

Section  8(b)  requires  that  the  notice  shall 
be  so  located  as  to  give  reasonable  notice  of 
design  protection  while  the  useful  article 
embodying  the  design  is  passing  through  its 
normal   channels  of   commerce. 

Section  6(c)  specifies  that  the  removal, 
destruction,  or  obliteration  by  others  of  the 
design  notice  shall  not  atfect  protection 
under  this  bill  when  the  proprietor  of  a  de- 
sign has  complied  with  the  provisions  of  this 
section. 

Section  7  declares  that  the  omission  of  the 
notice  prescribed  in  section  6  shall  not  cause 
loss  of  the  pwotection  or  prevent  recovery 
for  Infringement  against  persons  who,  after 
written  notice  of  the  design  protection,  be- 
gins an  undertaking  leading  to  infringement. 
However,  such  omission  shall  prevent  recov- 
ery against  a  person  who  began  an  under- 
taking leading  to  Infringement  before 
receiving  notice,  and  no  Injunction  shall  be 
Issued  unless  the  proprietor  of  the  design 
shall  reimburse  for  any  reasonable  expendi- 
ture or  obligation  in  connection  with  under- 
takings incurred  before  written  notice  of 
design  protection. 

Section  8(a)  provides  that  it  shall  be  in- 
fringement of  a  design  for  any  person  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  proprietor  of  a  design 
to  make,  have  made,  or  import,  for  sale  or 
for  \ise  in  trade,  any  infringing  article  or 
■ell  or  distribute  for  sale  or  for  use  in  trade 
any  such  infringing  article.  It  is  provided 
that  a  seller  or  distributor  of  any  article  who 
did  not  make  cm-  injport  the  same  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  an  iiifUnger  only  If  he  induced 
or  acted  in  collu|Aon  with  a  manufacturer 
to  make  or  an  Importer  to  import  such  arti- 
cle or  If  he  refxises  or  fails  to  make  a  prompt 
disclosure  of  his  source  of  such  article,  and 
he  orders  or  reorders  such  article  after  hav- 
ing received  a  personal  written  notice  of  the 
protection  subsisting  in  the  design. 

Section  8(b)  provides  that  it  shall  not  be 
infringement  to  make,  have  made,  import, 
■ell.  or  distribute  any  article  embiadylng  a 
design  created  without  knowledge  of.  and 
copying  from,  a  protected  design. 

Section  8(c)  specifies  that  a  person  who 
Incorporates  Into  his  own  product  of  manu- 
factiu-e  an  Infringing  article  acquired  from 
others  in  the  ordinary  course  of  business  or 
who.  without  knowledge  of  the  protected 
design,  makes  or  processes  an  infringing 
article  for  the  account  of  another  person  In 
the  ordinary  course  of  business  shall  not  be 
deemed  an  infringer  except  under  the  con- 
ditions set  forth  in  the  section. 

Section  8(d)  defines  what  constitutes  an 
"infringing  article." 

Section  8(e)  requires  that  the  party  In 
an  action  alleging  the  validity  of  a  registered 
design  shall  have  the  burden  of  affirmatively 
establishing  its  originality  whenever  the 
opposing  party  Introduces  an  earlier  work 
which  Is  identical  to  such  design  or  so  simi- 
lar as  to  make  a  prima  facie  showing  that  the 
registered  design  was  copied  from  such  work. 

Section  9(a)  provides  that  protection  shall 
be  lost  If  application  for  registration  of  the 
design  U  not  made  within  6  months  after 
the  date  on  which  the  design  was  first  made 
public. 


Section  9(b)  specifies  that  application  for 
registration  or  renewal  may  be  made  by  the 
proprietor  of  the  design. 

Section  9(c)  requires  that  the  application 
for  registration  shall  be  made  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator and  states  the  matters  which 
shall  be  Included  in  the  application. 

Section  9(d)  requires  that  the  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  a  statement  under 
oath  and  sets  forth  the  matter  that  must 
be  sworn  to  by  the  applicant. 

Section  9(e)  guarantees  that  error  In  any 
statement  or  assertion  as  to  the  utility  of 
the  article  shall  not  affect  protection  under 
the  act. 

Section  9(f)  provides  that  errors  In  omit- 
ting a  Joint  author  or  In  naming  an  alleged 
Joint  author  shall  not  affect  the  validity  of 
the  registration,  or  the  actual  ownership  for 
the  protection  of  the  design,  provided  that 
the  name  of  one  Individual  who  was  in  fact 
an  author  is  stated  In  the  application. 

Section  9(g)  provides  that  the  application 
shall  be  accompanied  by  two  copies  of  a  draw- 
ing or  other  pictorial  representation  of  the 
useful  article. 

Section  9(h)  permits  related  articles  hav- 
ing common  design  features  be  included  in 
the  same  application  under  prescribed  con- 
ditions. 

Section  10  provides  that  an  application 
for  registration  of  a  design  In  this  country 
by  a  person  who  has  previously  filed  an  ap- 
plication for  registration  of  the  same  design 
In  a  foreign  country  which  affords  similar 
privileges  to  U.S.  citizens,  shall  have  the 
same  effect  as  if  filed  in  this  country  on  the 
date  on  which  the  application  was  first  filed 
In  any  such  foreign  country.  If  the  applica- 
tion In  this  country  Is  filed  within  6  months 
from  the  earliest  date  on  which  any  such 
foreign  application  was  filed. 

Section  11  prescribes  the  procedures  for 
the  administering  of  the  oaths  and  acknowl- 
edgements required  by  this  act. 

Section  12(a)  provides  that  upon  the  fil- 
ing of  an  application  and  upon  payment  of 
the  fee.  the  Administrator  shall  determine 
whether  or  not  the  application  relates  to  a 
design  which,  on  its  face,  appears  to  be  sub- 
ject to  protection  and  if  so,  shall  register 
the  design.  It  Is  further  provided  In  section 
12(b)  that  if  the  Administrator  determines 
that  the  application  on  its  face  relates  to  a 
design  which  is  not  subject  to  protection, 
the  Administrator  shall  notify  the  applicant, 
who  shall  have  3  months  In  which  to  request 
reconsideration  of  his  application.  After 
consideration  of  such  a  request,  the  Admin- 
istrator shall  either  register  the  design  or 
send  the  applicant  a  notice  of  final  refusal 
to  register. 

Section  12(c)  provides  that  any  person 
who  believes  he  Is  or  may  be  damaged  by  a 
registration  may.  upon  paj'ment  of  a  fee, 
apply  to  the  Administrator  at  any  time  to 
cancel  any  registration  on  the  ground  that 
the  design  Is  not  subject  to  protection.  This 
section  further  provides  for  the  procedures 
to  be  followed  in  such  cancellation  proceed- 
ings. 

Section  12(d)  provides  that  when  a  design 
has  been  registered,  the  lack  of  utility  of  any 
article  in  which  it  has  been  embodied  shall 
be  no  defense  to  an  infringement  action  and 
no  ground  for  cancellation. 

Section  13  authorizes  the  Issuance  of  cer- 
tificates of  registration  and  provides  for  the 
contents  thereof. 

Section  14(a)  instructs  the  Administrator 
to  publish  lists  and  Indexes  of  registered 
designs  and  cancellations  thereof  and  au- 
thorizes him  to  publish  the  drawings  or 
other  pictorial  representations  of  registered 
designs. 

Section  14(b)  Instructs  the  Administrator 
to  establish  and  maintain  a  file  of  the  draw- 
ings or  other  pictorial  representations  of 
registered  designs. 

Section  15(a)  specifies  the  fees  which  shall 
be  paid  to  the  Administrator. 


Section  15(b)  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  establish  charges  for  materials  or  services 
furnished  by  the  Office. 

Section  16  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  establish  regulations  for  the  administra- 
tion of  this  legislation. 

Section  17  provides  for  the  obtaining  of 
certified  copies  of  official  records  of  the  Of- 
fice of  the  Administrator. 

Section  18  authorizes  the  Administrator 
to  correct  errors  In  registration  incurred 
through  the  fault  of  the  Office  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator. 

Section  19(a)  identifies  those  In  whom  the 
property  right  in  the  design  shall  rest  and 
provide^  that  the  person  or  i>ersons  in  whom 
the  property  right  is  vested  shall  be  con- 
sidered the  proprietor  of  the  design. 

Section  19(b)   provides  for  the  transfer  of-' 
ownership   of   the  property   right   in  a   reg- 
istered design  or  a  design  for  which  an  ap- 
plication for  registration  has  been  or  may  be 
filed. 

Section  19(c)  specifies  that  an  acknowl- 
edgment, as  provided  in  section  11.  shall  be 
prima  facie  evidence  of  the  execution  of  an 
assignment,  grant,  or  conveyance. 

Section  19(d)  provides  that  an  assignment, 
grant,  or  conveyance  shall  be  void  as  against 
any  subsequent  purchaser  or  mortgagee  for 
a  valuable  consideration  without  notice,  un- 
less it  is  recorded  in  the  Office  of  the  Admin- 
istrator within  3  months  from  its  date  of 
execution  or  prior  to  the  date  of  such  sub- 
sequent purchase  or  mortgage. 

Section  20  provides  that  the  proprietor  of 
a  design  shall  have  a  remedy  for  infringe- 
ment by  civil  action  Instituted  after  the  Is- 
suance of  a  certificate  of  registration  of  the 
design,  or  the  final  refusal  of  registration  of 
the  design  by  the  Administrator. 

Section  21  authorizes  the  granting  of  In- 
junctions for  the  prevention  of  Infringe- 
ments. 

Section  22(a)  provides  that  the  court,  upon 
finding  for  the  claimant,  shall  award  dam- 
ages adequate  to  compensate  for  the  Infringe- 
ment, but  in  no  event  less  than  the  reason- 
able value  of  the  use  made  of  the  design  by 
the  Infringer,  and  the  costs  of  the  action. 
It  Is  further  provided  that  the  court  may 
Increase  the  damages  to  such  amount,  not 
exceeding  $5,000  or  91  per  copy,  whichever 
is  greater,  as  to  the  court  shall  appear  to  be 
Just. 

Section  22(b)  excludes  recovery  for  any  in- 
fringement committed  more  than  3  years 
prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

Section  22(c)  permits  the  court  to  award 
reasonable  attorney  fees. 

Section  22(d)  authorizes  the  court  to  or- 
der the  destruction  or  other  disposition  of 
all  infringing  articles  and  devices  employed 
In  the  making  of  the  same. 

Section  23  authorizes  the  court  to  order 
a  cancellation  of  a  registration. 

Section  24  provides  a  penalty  for  any  per- 
son bringing  an  action  for  Infringement 
knowing  that  registration  of  the  design  was 
obtained  by  a  false  representation. 

Section  25(a)  provides  a  penalty  for  the 
false  marking  of  a  design  which  Is  not  pro- 
tected under  this  legislation. 

Section  25(b)  specifies  as  to  who  shall  have 
a  right  of  action  to  sue  for  the  penalty. 

Section  26  provides  a  penalty  for  whoever 
knowingly  makes  a  false  representation  ma- 
terially affecting  rlghte  obUlnable  under 
this  legislation. 

Section  27(a)  makes  clear  that  nothing  In 
this  legislation  shall  affect  any  right  or  rem- 
edy now  or  hereafter  held  by  any  person 
under  title  17  of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  27(b)  specifies  that  when  a  work 
in  which  copyright  subsists  under  title  17  of 
the  United  States  Code  Is  utilized  in  an 
original  ornamental  design  of  a  useful  article, 
the  design  shall  be  eligible  for  protection 
under  the  provisions  of  this  legislation. 

Section  28(a)  provides  that  nothing  in 
this  legislation  shall  affect  any  right  or  rem- 
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edy  available  to  any  person  under  title  35 
of  the  United  States  Code. 

Section  28(b)  provides  that  the  Issuance 
of  a  design  patent  for  an  ornamental  design 
under  title  35  shall  terminate  any  protection 
of  the  design  under  this  legislation. 

Section  29  specifies  that  nothing  In  this 
legislation  shall  restrict  (1)  common  law  or 
other  rights  or  remedies  available  with  re- 
spect to  a  design  which  has  not  been  made 
public  as  provided  in  section  4(b),  or  (2) 
any  trademark  right  or  right  to  be  protected 
against  unfair  competition. 

Section  30  provides  that  the  Administrator 
and  Office  of  the  Administrator  shall  be  such 
officer  and  office  as  the  President  may  desig- 
nate. 

Section  31  guarantees  that  if  any  provision 
of  this  bill  or  the  application  of  such 
provision  Is  held  Invalid,  the  remainder  of 
the  legislation  or  application  slwtll  not  be 
affected. 

Section  32  provides  that  chapter  I  of  title 
17  of  the  United  States  Code  Is  amended  by 
adding  a  section  33  pertaining  to  the  "orna- 
mental design  of  useful  article  not  subject  to 
deposit;  effect  of  utilization  of  copyrighted 
work  in  design  of  useful  article." 

Subsection  (a)  would  provide  that  the 
Copyright  Office  shall  In  no  case  be  required 
lo  accept  for  deposit  a  useful  article  even 
if  It  embodies  a  pictorial,  graphic  or  sculp- 
tural work,  but  it  is  further  provided  that 
nothing  In  this  subsection  shall  preclude  de- 
posit and  registration  of  such  works  that 
portray  useful  articles  or  that  nre  Intended 
for  utilization  in  the  designs  of  useful  arti- 
cles. 

Subsection  (b)  would  provide  that  when  a 
work  in  which  copyright  subsists  under  this 
title  Is  utilized  In  an  ^  -Iglnal  ornamental  de- 
sign of  a  vweful  article,  the  design,  shall  be 
eligible  for  protection  under  thU  legislation. 

Subsection  (c)  provides  that  protection 
imder  this  title  of  a  work  In  which  copyright 
subsists  would  terminate  with  respect  to  the 
design  of  a  useful  article  in  which  the  work 
has  been  utilized  whenever  the  copyright 
proprietor  has  obtained  registration  of  an 
ornamental  design  of  a  useful  article  em- 
bodying such  works  under  the  provisions 
of  this  legislation.  It  Is  further  provided 
that  unless  and  until  the  copyright  proprie- 
tor has  obtained  such  registration,  the  copy- 
righted work  shall  continue  In  all  respects 
to  be  covered  by  the  protection  afforded  by 
the  copyright  subsisting  under  title  17  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

Subsection  (d)  would  provide  that  nothing 
In  this  section  shall  affect  any  right  or 
remedy  held  by  any  person  under  this  title  In 
a  work  in  which  copyright  was  subsisting  on 
the  effective  date  of  this  legislation,  or  with 
respect  to  any  utilization  of  a  copyrighted 
work  other  than  In  the  design  of  a  useful 
article. 

Subsection  (e)  would  define  "useful  arti- 
cle" as  used  In  this  section. 

Subsection  33  makes  minor  amendments  to 
the  Bankruptcy  Act  of  July  l.  1898  (11 
U.S.C.  110(a));  and  Utle  28  of  the  United 
States  Code. 

Section  34  specifies  that  this  legislation 
shall  take  effect  1  year  after  its  enactment. 

Section  35  provides  that  this  legislation 
shall  have  no  retroactive  effect. 

Section  36  states  that  this  legislation  may 
be  cited  as  the  Design  Protection  Act  of 
1963. 


LIVIA  SERNINI    (CUCCIATI) 

The  bUl  (S.  2242)  for  the  reUef  of 
Livia  Seminl  (Cucclati)  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows : 

Be  it  CTiacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Livia  Sernlnl  (Cucclati)  shall  be  held 
and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully  ad- 
mitted to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  Instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
number  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  Is  available. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  579)  for  the  relief  of  Cilka 
Elizabeth  Ingrova  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 
The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.     The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 


AMENDMENT  OP  TITLE  35,  UNITED 
STATES  CODE— WRITTEN  DECLA- 
RATION IN  LIEU  OP  OATH 
The  bill  (S.  2040)  to  amend  title  35  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  permit  a  writ- 
ten declaration  to  be  accepted  in  lieu 
of  an  oath,  and  for  other  purposes,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  is  amended  by  adding 
the  following  new  sections  after  section  24: 
"§  25.  Declaration  In  lieu  of  oath 

"(a)  The  Commissioner  may  by  rule  pre- 
scribe that  any  document  to  be  filed  in  the 
Patent  Office  and  which  Is  required  by  any 
law,  rule,  or  other  regulation  to  be  under 
oath  may  be  subscribed  to  by  a  written  decla- 
ration in  such  form  as  the  Commissioner  may 
prescribe,  such  declaration  to  be  in  lieu 
of  the  oath  otherwise  required. 

"(b)  Whenever  such  written  declaration 
is  used,  the  document  must  warn  the  de- 
clarant that  willful  false  statements  and  the 
like  are  punishable  by  fine  or  Imprisorunent, 
or  both  (18  U.S.C  1001). 
"§  26.  Effect  of  defective  execution 

"Any  document  to  be  filed  in  the  Patent 
Office  and  which  Is  required  by  any  law,  rule, 
or  other  regulation  to  be  executed  In  a  spec- 
ified manner  may  be  provisionally  accepted 
by  the  Commissioner  despite  a  defective  ex- 
ecution, provided  a  properly  executed  docu- 
ment is  submitted  within  such  time  as  may 
be  prescribed." 

Sec.  2.  The  analysis  of  chapter  2  of  title  35, 
United  States  Code,  Immediately  preceding 
section  21,  is  amended  to  read  as  follows- 
"Sec. 

"21.  Day  for  taking  action  falling  on  Satur- 
day, Sunday,  or  holiday. 
"22.  Printing  of  papers  filed. 
"23.  Testimony  In  Patent  Office  cases. 
"24.  Subpoenas,  witnesses. 
"25.  Declaration  In  lieu  of  oath. 
"26.  Effect  of  defective  execution." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  689) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purf>ose  of  the  proi>osed  legislation  Is 
to  facilitate  the  procedure  of  the  Patent  Of- 
fice by  permitting  the  Commissioner  of 
Patents  to  prescribe  by  rule  that  any  docu- 
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ment  which  presently  Is  required  by  any 
law,  rule,  or  other  regulation  to  be  under 
oath  may  be  subscribed  to  by  a  written 
declaration. 

A  number  of  provisions  In  title  35  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  Trademark  Act 
of  1946  (ch.  22  of  title  15  of  the  United 
States  Code)  as  well  as  various  other  statutes, 
require  an  applicant  or  other  party  In  Patent 
Office  proceedings  to  execute  certain  docu- 
ments under  oath.  These  requirements  have 
added  to  the  workload  and  expense  of  the 
Patent  Office  and  have  caused  considerable 
Inconvenience  to  persons  seeking  to  comply 
with  the  requirements. 

SECTIONAL    ANALYSIS 

Section  1  of  the  bill  will  permit  the  Com- 
missioner of  Patents  to  prescribe  by  rule 
that  any  docxunent  may  be  filed  In  the  Patent 
Office  and  which  Is  required  by  any  law, 
rule,  or  regulation  to  be  under  oath  may  be 
subscribed  to  by  a  written  declaration  In 
such  form  as  the  Commissioner  may  pre- 
scribe. It  is  also  provided  that  when  such 
a  written  declaration  Is  permitted  by  the 
Commissioner,  the  doctmient  executed  by  the 
written  declaration  must  warn  the  declarant 
that  willful  false  8tat«nents  are  punishable 
by  fine  or  Imprisonment,  or  both.  It  Is  also 
provided  that  any  docvunent.  filed  In  the 
Patent  Office  and  required  by  law,  rule,  or 
other  regulation  to  be  executed  In  a  spec- 
ified maimer,  may  be  provisionally  accepted 
by  the  Commissioner,  despite  a  defective 
execution.  If  a  properly  executed  oath  or 
declaration.  In  lieu  thereof.  Is  submitted 
within  a  time  prescribed  by  the  Commis- 
sioner. 

Section  2  of  S.  2040  merely  revises  the 
analysis  of  chapter  n.  title  85,  and  Incor- 
porates new  sections  25  and  26. 

After  a  study  of  this  legislation,  the  com- 
mittee adheres  to  Its  former  endorsement 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  8.  3040  be 
favorably  considered. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
Is  a  communication  from  the  Department  of 
Commerce  dated  February  12,  1963. 


EXTENSION  OP  PATENT  TO  UNITED 
DAUGHTERS  OP  THE  CONFED- 
ERACY 

The  bill  (H.R.  5703)  granting  an  ex- 
tension of  patent  to  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  690) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

PURP08K 

The  purpose  of  H.R.  5703  Is  to  extend  and 
renew  design  patent  No.  29611,  the  Insignia 
of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
for  a  period  of  14  years  from  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  the  bill. 

STATEMENT 

The  report  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
Indicates  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of 
this  legislation.  H.R.  5703  was  approved  by 
the  House  of  Representatives  on  August  6, 
1963.  The  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Patents,' 
Trademarks,  and  CopjTlghts.  to  which  HJl! 
6703  was  referred,  has  received  no  objections 
to  this  bill. 

Thef  design  patent  was  originally  issued  on 
November  8.  1898.  It  was  prevlotisly  renewed 
and  extended  for  a  period  of  14  years  by  Pub- 
lic Law  242,  69th  Congress,  approved  May  18. 
1926,  and  again  by  Public  Law  220  of  the  77th 
Congress,  approved  Augtist  18,  1941.    The  last 
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•xt«nilon  of  the  patent  expired  on  Augtut 
18.  1066. 

Pan^ntph  (b)  of  Vb»  propomd  legUIatlon 
{jrovldes  that  no  person  who  has  manufac- 
tured the  design  of  such  patent  between 
August  18,  1966.  and  the  date  of  enactment 
of  tbU  act  shall  be  held  liable  for  Infrlnge- 
oaent  of  this  patent  by  the  continued  manu- 
facture and  sale  thereof  This,  of  course,  will 
preclude  any  penalty  for  manufacturing  such 
design  during  that  time. 

The  Senate  during  the  85th  Congress 
passed  a  bill  (8.  732)  to  extend  the  design 
patent  but  no  action  was  taken  In  the  House. 
The  report  of  this  committee  on  8.  733,  86th 
Congress,  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  «****g"  patent  referred  to  undertakes 
to  protect  ths  insignia  of  the  United  Daugh- 
ters of  the  Confederacy.  In  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  on  this  legislation  it 
Is  stated  that  the  Department  generally  op- 
poses the  extensions  of  patents  but  that  an 
exception  has  been  made  with  respect  to 
legislation  extending  the  statutory  period  for 
design  patents  for  emblems  or  badges  of 
patriotic,  fraternal,  or  religious  organizations 
and  for  that  reason  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce interposes  no  objection  to  the  enact- 
ment, of  this  legislation. 

•••  •  •  •  • 

"It  la  noted  in  the  report  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  that  insofar  as  the  records  of 
the  Patent  OfBce  show,  the  title  to  Design 
Patent  No.  29,011  has  never  been  transferred 
to  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy 
but  renuUns  in  the  name  of  the  patentee, 
Simeon  E.  Theus.  Inquiry  was  made  in  rela- 
tion to  this  situation,  the  result  of  which  Is 
expressed  in  a  letter  to  the  Honorable  Jajcxs 
O.  KasTUUTD,  chairman  of  the  Conunlttee  on 
the  Judiciary,  from  Senator  A.  Wnxis 
BoBnrsON,  of  Virginia,  dated  April  15.  1967, 
In  which  it  is  suggested  that  the  bill  be 
amended  by  Inserting  the  words  in  line  5, 
on  p*ge  1.  after  the  patent  nxunber  "which  is 
tlM  Insignia  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy." 

"It  is  intended  that  such  amendment  will 
at  least  give  some  recognition  to  the  rights  of 
the  United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy  to 
continue  official  use  at  the  design  Insignia 
even  though  there  is  not  a  record  of  assign- 
ment by  the  original  patentee.  Apparently, 
this  has  been  the  Intent  of  the  Congress  over 
the  years  because,  as  Indicated,  there  have 
been  two  extensions  of  this  patent  In  the 
name  of  the  United  Daughters  of  the  Con- 
federacy and  further,  that  It  is  not  the  policy 
of  the  Congress  nor  of  the  Patent  Office  to 
recommend  extension  of  this  type  of  patent 
unless  it  is  In  the  interests  of  patriotic, 
fraternal,  or  religious  organizations." 

After  a  study  of  this  matter  the  com- 
mittee concurs  in  the  action  of  the  House 
and  recommends  that  the  bill,  H.R.  5703,  be 
considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  the  repwrt  of  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce on  H.R.  5703,  dated  September  25,  1963, 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce  on  S.  732,  85th 
Congress,  and  a  letter  from  Senator  Robest- 
SON  to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  dated  April  15,  1957. 


DELAWARE  RIVER  PORT 
AUTHORITY 

The  bill  (S.  1832)  granting  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  a  further  supplemental 
compact  or  agreement  between  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Commonwealth 
of  Pennsylvania  concerning  the  Dela- 
ware River  Port  Authority,  formerly  the 
Delaware  River  Joint  Cwnmisslon,  and 
for  other  purposes  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 


ing, read  the  third  time,  and  passed,  as 
follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  Hou»e 
of  Repreaentative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
consent  of  Congress  is  hereby  given  to  the 
supplemental  compact  or  agreement  set  forth 
below,  and  to  each  and  every  term  and 
provision  thereof:  Provided.  That  nothing 
therein  contained  shall  be  construed  to  af- 
fect. Impair,  or  diminish  any  right,  power, 
or  jurisdiction  of  the  United  States  or  of  any 
court,  department,  board,  bureau,  officer,  or 
official  of  the  United  States,  over  or  in  regard 
to  any  navigable  waters,  or  any  coounerce 
between  the  States  or  with  foreign  countries, 
or  any  bridge,  railroad,  highway,  pier,  wharf. 
or  other  facility  or  improvement,  or  any  other 
person,  matter,  or  thing,  forming  the  subject 
matter  of  said  supplemental  compact  or 
agreement  or  otherwise  affected  by  the  terms 
thereof: 

"Supplemental  Acrexmxmt  Between  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
THX  &rATE  or  Nrw  Jksset  Fusthek  Amend- 
ing    AND     SUPPLKMXNTING    THE     ACXEKMENT 

Entitled  'Acxeement  Between  thx  Com- 
monwealth or  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  Creating  The  Del- 
aware River  Joint  Commission  as  a  Boot 
Corporate  and  Politic  and  Detintnc  Its 
Powers  and  Duties'  Enlaxoino  ths  Pitb- 
Lic  PTnu^>SBs  or  the  Dklawaxe  Rrrax  Pokt 
AuTHoxmr  and  Extending  Its  Jurisdic- 
tion, Powers  and  Dxjtixs  and  Detininc 
Such  Additional  Purposes,  Jurisdiction, 
Powers  and  Duties 

"The  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and 
the  State  of  New  Jersey  do  hereby  solemnly 
covenant  and  agree,  each  with  the  other,  as 
follows : 

"  ( 1 )  Article  I  of  the  compact  or  agreement 
entitled  'Agreement  between  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of  New 
Jersey  creating  The  Delaware  River  Joint 
Commission  as  a  body  corporate  and  politic 
and  defining  its  power  and  duties,'  which  was 
executed  on  behalf  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania  by  its  Governor  on  July  first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one, 
and  on  behalf  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
by  the  New  Jersey  Interstate  Bridge  Com- 
mission by  its  members  on  July  first,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-one,  and 
which  was  consented  to  by  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  by  Public  Resolution  Num- 
ber twenty-six,  being  chapter  two  hundred 
fifty-eight  of  the  Public  Laws.  Seventy-sec- 
ond Congress,  approved  June  fourteenth,  one 
thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty-two,  as 
heretofore  amended  and  supplemented.  Is 
amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

"  'article  I 

"  "The  body  corporate  and  politic,  hereto- 
fore created  and  known  as  The  Delaware 
River  Joint  Commission,  hereby  Is  continued 
imder  the  name  of  The  Delaware  River  Port 
Authority  (hereinafter  in  this  agreement 
called  the  "commission"),  which  shall 
constitute  the  public  corporate  Instriimen- 
tality  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  State  of  New  Jersey  for  the 
following  public  purposes,  and  which  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  exercising  an  essential  gov- 
ernmental function  in  effectuating  such  pur- 
poses, to  wit: 

"*(a>  The  operation  and  maintenance  of 
the  bridge,  owned  jointly  by  the  two  States, 
across  the  Delaware  River  between  the  City 
of  Philadelphia  in  the  Commonwealth  at 
Pennsylvania  and  the  City  of  Camden  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey,  including  its  approaches, 
and  the  making  of  additions  and  improve- 
ments thereto. 

"'(b)  The  effectuation,  establishment, 
construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of 
railroad  or  other  facilities  for  the  transporta- 


tion of  passengers  across  any  bridge  or  tun- 
nel owned  or  controlled  by  the  conunlsslon, 
including  extensions  of  such  rallrotul  or  other 
faculties  within  the  City  of  Camden  and  the 
City  of  Philadelphia  necessary  for  efficient 
operation  in  the  Port  District. 

"'(c)  The  improvement  and  development 
of  the  Port  District  for  port  purposes  by  or 
through  the  acquisition,  construction,  main- 
tenance or  operation  of  any  and  aU  projects 
for  the  Improvement  and  development  of 
the  Port  District  for  port  purposes,  or  di- 
rectly related  thereto,  either  directly  by 
purchase,  lease  or  contract,  or  by  lease  or 
agreement  with  any  other  public  or  private 
body  or  corporation,  or  in  any  other  manner. 

■•'(d)  Cooperation  with  all  other  bodies 
interested  or  concerned  with,  or  affected  by 
the  promotion,  development  or  use  of  the 
Delaware  River  and  the  Port  District. 

"  '(e)  The  procurement  from  the  Oovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  of  any  consents 
which  may  be  requisite  to  enable  any  proj- 
ect within  its  powers  to  be  carried  forward. 

"  '(f)  The  construction,  acquisition,  opera- 
tion and  maintenance  of  other  bridges  and 
tunnels  across  or  under  the  Delaware  EUver; 
between  the  City  of  Philadelphia  or  the 
County  of  Delaware  in  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
Including  approaches,  and  the  making  of 
additions  and  improvements  thereto. 

"'(g)  The  promotion  as  a  highway  of  com- 
merce of  the  Delaware  River,  and  the  pro- 
motion of  Increased  passenger  and  freight 
commerce  on  the  Delaware  River  and  for 
such  purpose  the  publication  of  literature 
and  the  adoption  of  any  other  means  as  may 
be  deemed  appropriate. 

"'(h)  To  study  and  make  recommenda- 
tions to  the  proper  authorities  for  the  im- 
provement of  terminal,  lighterage,  wharfage, 
warehouse  and  other  facilities  necessary  for 
the  promotion  of  commerce  on  the  Delaware 
River. 

"'(1)  Institution  through  its  counsel,  or 
such  other  counsel  as  It  shall  designate,  or 
intervention  in.  any  litigation  Involving 
rates,  preferences,  rebates  or  other  matters 
vital  to  the  interest  of  the  Port  District: 
Provided.  That  notice  of  any  such  Institution 
of  or  intervention  in  Utlgation  shaU  be  given 
promptly  to  the  Attorney  General  of  the 
Conunonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  to  the 
Attorney  General  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey, 
and  provision  for  such  notices  shaU  be  made 
in  a  resolution  authorizing  any  such  inter- 
vention or  litigation  and  shaU  be  incorpo- 
rated in  the  minutes  of  the  commission. 

"'(j)  The  establishment,  maintenance,  re- 
habilitation, construction  and  operation  of 
a  rapid  transit  system  for  the  transportation 
of  passengers,  express,  mall,  and  bfiggage,  or 
any  of  them,  between  points  in  New  Jersey 
within  the  Port  District  and^ithin  a  thirty - 
five  (35  mile  radius  of  the  City  of  Camden, 
New  Jersey,  and  points  within  the  City  of 
Philadelphia.  Pennsylvania,  and  intermediate 
points.  Such  system  may  be  established  by 
utilizing  existing  rapid  transit  systems,  rail- 
road faculties,  highways  and  bridges  within 
the  territory  involved  and  by  the  construc- 
tion or  provision  of  new  faclUtles  where 
deemed  necessary,  and  may  be  established 
either  directly  by  purchase,  lease  or  contract, 
or  by  lease  or  agreement  with  any  other  pub- 
lic or  private  body  or  corporation,  or  In  any 
other  manner. 

"  '(k)  The  performance  of  such  other  func- 
tions which  may  be  of  mutual  benefit  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  Insofar  as  concerns  the 
promotion  and  development  of  the  Port  Dis- 
trict for  port  purposes  and  the  use  of  its 
facilities  by  commercial  vessels. ' 

"(1)  The  i>erformance  or  effectuation  of 
such  additional  bridge,  tunnel,  railroad,  rapid 
transit,  transportation,  transportation  fa- 
culty, terminal,  terminal  faciUty,  and  port 
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improvement  and  development  purposes 
within  the  Pcwt  District  as  may  hereafter  be 
delegated  to  or  Imposed  upon  it  by  the  action 
of  either  State  concurred  In  by  legislation  of 
the  other. 

"(2)  Said  compact  or  agreement  is  further 
amended  and  supplemented  by  adding  there- 
to, as  a  part  thereof,  following  Article  Xn-A 
thereof,  a  new  article  reading  as  follows: 
"  'artklx  xn-B 


"'(1)  In  addition  to  other  public  purposes 
provided  for  It  and  other  powers  and  duties 
conferred    upon    It.   and    not    In    limitation 
thereof,  and  notwithstanding  the  provisions 
of  any  other  article  hereof,  the  Commission 
shall   have   among  Its  authorized   purposes, 
and   It  shall  have  the  power  to  effectuate, 
the    construction,    operation,    and    mainte- 
nance of  a  bridge  for  vehicular  traffic  across 
the  Delaware  River,  between  a  point  or  points 
In  the  Township  of  Logan,  New  Jersey    and 
a  point  or  points   In  the  City  of  Chester, 
Pennsylvania,  including  approaches  thereto! 
"'(2)    In   addition   to  other   pubUc    pur- 
poses provided  for  it  and  other  powers  and 
duties  conferred  upon  It,  and  not  In  limita- 
tion thereof,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions   of    any    other    article    hereof,    the 
Commission  shall  have  among  its  authorized 
purposes,   and   It  shall   have   the   power   to 
effectuate,  the  establishment,  rehabilitation 
equipment,   construction,  maintenance   and 
operation  of  ferries  for  passengers  and  ve- 
hicular traffic  over  and  across  the  Delaware 
River  within  the  Port  District  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State  of 
New  Jersey.     Such  ferries  may  be  established 
either  directly  by  purchase,  lease  or  contract 
or  by  lease  or  agreement  with  any  other  pub-" 
lie  or  private  body  or  corporation,  or  In  any 
other  manner,   and  may  be  estebllshed   by 
utilizing  any  existing  ferries  within  the  Port 
District  across  the  Delaware  River  between 
said  Commonwealth  and  said  State  and  by 
the  construction  or  provision  of  new  facilities 
where    deemed    necessary.     Any    such    ferry 
may   Include  such   approach  highways  and 
interests  In  land  or  other  property  necessary 
therefor  In  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania or  the  State  of  New  Jersey  as  may  be 
determined  by  the  Commission  to  be  neces- 
sary to  facilitate  the  flow  of  traffic  In  the 
vicinity  of  any  such  ferry  or  to  connect  any 
such  ferry  with  the  highway  system  or  other 
traffic   faculties   in   said   Commonwealth   or 
said  State. 

"'(3)  (a)    For   the   effectuation   of   any   of 
Its  purposes  authorizjed  by  this  article,  the 
Commission  is  hereby  granted,  in  addition 
to  any  other  powers  heretofore  or  hereafter 
granted  to  it,  power  and  authority  to  acquire 
in   its  name   by  purchase  or  otherwise,  on 
such  terms  and  conditions  and  In  such  man- 
ner as  It  may  deem  proper,  or  by  the  exercise 
of  the  power  of  eminent  domain,  any  such 
land  and  other  property  which  it  may  deter- 
mine is  reasonably  necessary  to  acquire  for 
any  of  its  purposes  authorized  by  this  ar- 
ticle and  any  and  all  rights.  tlUe  and  interest 
in  such  land  and  other  property,  including 
public    lands,    parks,    playgrounds,    reserva- 
tions, highways,  or  parkways,  owned  by  or  in 
Which    any    county,    city,    borough,    town 
township,  village,  or  other  political  subdi- 
vision of   the   State  of  New  Jersey  or   the 
Commonwealth    of    Pennsylvania    has    any 
right,   title  or  interest,  or  parts  thereof  or 
rights  therein,  and  any  fee  simple  absolute 
or  any  lesser  Interest  In  private  property  and 
any  fee  simple  absolute  In.  easements  upon 
or  the  benefit  of  restrictions  upon,  abutting 
property  to  preserve  and  protect  such  land 
and  other  property.     Upon  the  exercise  of 
the  power  of  eminent  domain  under  this 
paragraph,  the  compensation  to  be  paid  with 
regard  to  property  located  In  the  State  of 
New  Jersey  shall  be  ascertained  and  paid  in 
the  manner  provided  In  ^ntle  20  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes  of  New  Jersey  insofar  as  the 


provisions  thereof  are  applicable  and  not  in- 
consistent with  the  provisions  contained  in 
this  paragraph,  and  with  regard  to  property 
located  in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania shall  be  ascertained  and  paid  in  the 
manner  provided  by  the  act  approved  the 
ninth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hun- 
dred nineteen  (Pamphlet  Laws  814)  and  acts 
amendatory     thereof     and     supplementary 
thereto,  insofar  as  the  provisions  are  appli- 
cable and  not  Inconsistent  with  the  provi- 
sions   contained    In    this    paragraph.     The 
Commission  may  join  in  separate  subdivi- 
sions In  one  petition  or  complaint  the  de- 
scriptions of  any  number  of  tracts  or  parcels 
of  such  land  and  other  property  to  be  con- 
demned, and  the  names  of  any  number  of 
owners  and  other  parties  who  may  have  an 
interest  herein,  and  all  such  land  and  other 
property  Included  in  said  petition  or  com- 
plaint may  be  condemned  in  a  single  pro- 
ceeding:   Provided,   however.  That   separate 
awards  shall  be  made  for  each  tract  or  parcel 
of  such  land  or  other  property:  And  provided 
further.  That  each  of  said  tracts  or  parcels 
of  such  land  or  other  property  lies  wholly  in 
or  has  a  substantial  part  of  its  value  lying 
whoUy  within  the  same  coimty. 

"'(b)   Whenever  the  Commission  acquires 
under  this  paragraph  (3)   the  whole  or  any 
part  of  the  right  of  way  of  a  public  utUity 
located   in  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Commission  shall,  at  Its  own  ex- 
pense, provide  a  substitute  right  of  way  on 
another  and  favorable  location.    Such  public 
utility  shall  thereupon  provide  for  the  trans- 
fer to.  or  reconstruction  upon,  in,  under  or 
above  said  substitute  right  of  way  of  any 
structures  and  facilities  of  said  public  utility 
located  upon.  in.  under  or  above  said  original 
right   of  way  at  the   time  the  same   is  so 
acquired.     The   Commission    U   hereby   au- 
thorized to  enter  into  agreements  with  such 
pu-lic  utility  to  contribute  toward  the  ex- 
pense of  such  transfer  or  reconstruction  and 
in  the  event  that  they  are  imable  to  agree 
on  the  amount  to  be  paid,  the  matter  shaU 
be    referred    to    the    Pennsylvania    Public 
Utility  Commission  which  shall,  after  hear- 
ing thereon,  make  a  finding  of  the  amount 
to   be   paid   to  such   public   utility   by   the 
Commission.    In  case  of  failure  of  such  pub- 
lic  utUlty.   within   a  reasonable   time  after 
notice  so  to  do,  to  remove  its  facilities  to 
such  substitute  right  of  way.  the  Pennsyl- 
vanla  Public  Utility  Commission  shaU  have 
jurisdiction,  on  petition  of  the  Commission, 
to   order    such    transfer    or    reconstruction 
Any  party  to  such  proceedings  shall   have 
the  right  of  appeal  from  the  ruling  of  the 
Pennsylvania    Public     UtUlty     Commission 
The     Delaware     River     Port     Authority     is 
hereby  authorized  to  acquire,  by  purchase 
or  by  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  eminent 
domain,  any  necessary  land  or  right  of  way 
for  the  relocation  of  any  such  public  utUity 
right  of  way  and  facilities.     The  substitute 
right  of  way  thus  acquired  shall  be  equal 
in  estate  to  the  original  right  of  way  ac- 
quired from  the  public  utUlty,  and  the  Com- 
mission shall  deliver  to  the  public  utUity  a 
deed,  duly  executed  and  acknowledged,  con- 
veying to  it  an  esUte  in  the  substitute  right 
of  way  at  least  equal  to  that  owned  by  the 
public  utility  in  the  original  right  of  way 
or  if  such  substitute  right  of  way  Is  to  be 
acquired  by  purchase,  the  Commission  shaU 
procure  and  deliver  to  the  public  utUlty  a 
deed  conveying  such  esUte  to  it  from  the 
owner  of  the  land  on  which  such  substitute 
right  of  way  is  located. 

"  "This  subparagraph  (b)  shaU  have  no 
application  to  the  relocation  of  public  utility 
facilities  located  In  the  beds  of  public 
streets,  roads  or  highwajrs. 

"'(c)  In  addition  to  any  other  powers 
heretofore  or  hereafter  granted  to  It.  the 
Commission,  in  connection  with  construction 
or  operation  of  any  project  for  the  effectua- 
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tion  of  any  of  Its  purposes  authorized  by  this 
article.  shaU  have  power  to  make  reasonable 
regulations  for  the  installation,  construction, 
maintenance,  repair,  renewal,  relocation  and 
removal   of   tracks,  pipes,   mains,   conduits, 
cables,    wires,    towers,    poles    or    any    other 
equipment    and    appUances    (in    this    sub- 
paragraph (c)  called  "works")  located  In  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  of  any  pubUc  utlUty  as 
defined   In   section    48:2-13   of   the   revised 
statutes  of  New  Jersey,  in,  on,  along,  over  or 
under  any  such  project.     Whenever  in  con- 
nection with  the  construction  or  operation 
of  any  such  project  the  Commission  shall 
determine  that  It  is  necessary  that  any  such 
works,  which  now  are  or  hereafter  may  be 
located  In.  on,  along,  over  or  imder  any  such 
project  should  be  relocated  in  such  project, 
or  should  be  removed  therefrom,  the  public 
utility  owning  or  operating  such  works  shaU 
relocate  or  remove  the  same  in  accordance 
with  the  order  of  the  Commission :  Provided 
however.   That,   except   in   the   case  of  the 
relocation  or  removal  of  such  works  located 
in,  on,  along,  over  or  under  pubUc  streets, 
roads  or  highways,  the  cost  and  expenses  of 
such   relocation  or  removal,    including   the 
cost  of  installing  such  works  in  a  new  loca- 
tion or  new  locations,  and  the  cost  of  any 
lands  or  any  rights  or  interest  In  lands  or 
any  other  rights  acquired  to  accomplish  such 
relocation  or  removal,  less  the  cost  of  any 
lands   or  any  rights   or   interests   in   lands 
or  any  other  rights  of  the  public  utUity  paid 
to  the  public  utility  in  connection  with  the 
relocation  or  removal  of  such  works,  shall 
be   paid   by  the  Commission   and  shaU   be 
Included  in  the  cost  of  such  project.     In  case 
of  any  such  relocation  or  removal  of  works 
as   aforesaid,   the  pubUc   utUity  owning  or 
operating  the  same,  its  successors  or  assigns, 
may  maintain  and  operate  such  works,  with 
the  necessary  appurtenances,  in  the  new  lo- 
cation or  new  locations  for  as  long  a  period, 
and  upon  the  same  terms  and  conditions, 
as  it  had  the  right  to  maintain  and  operate 
such  works  in  their  former  location. 

"  'In  case  of  any  such  relocation   or  re- 
moval   of    works,    as    aforesaid,    the    Com- 
mission shall  own  and  maintain,  repair  and 
renew   structures  within   the  rights-of-way 
of   railroad    companies    carrying    any   such 
project  over  railroads,  and  the  Commission 
shall  bear  the  cost  of  maintenance,  repair 
and  renewal  of  structures  within  the  rights- 
of-way  of  railroad  companies  carrying  raU- 
roads  over  any  such  project,  but  this  pro- 
vision ShaU  not  relieve  any  railroad  company 
from   responsibUity  for  damage   caused   to 
any  authority  or  railroad  structure  by  the 
operation  of  its  railroad.    Such  approaches, 
curbing,    sidewalk    paving,    guard    raUa    on 
approaches  and  surface  paving  on  such  proj- 
ects as  shall  be  within  the  rights-of-way  of 
a  railroad  company  or  companies  shall  be 
owned    and    maintained,    repaired    and    re- 
newed by  the  Commission;  rails,  pipes  and 
lines  shall   be  owned  and  maintained,   re- 
paired and  renewed   by  the  railroad  com- 
pany or  companies. 

"'(4)  The  power  and  authority  granted 
In  this  article  to  the  Commission  to  con- 
struct new  or  additional  approach  high- 
ways shall  not  be  exercised  imless  and  untU 
the  Department  of  Highways  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  shall  have  filed 
with  the  Commission  its  written  approval 
as  to  approach  highways  to  be  located  In 
said  Commonwealth  and  the  State  Highway 
Department  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  shaU 
have  filed  with  the  Commission  its  written 
approval  as  to  approach  highways  to  be 
located  in  said  State. 

"  '(5)  The  effectuation  of  any  of  the  pur- 
poses authorized  by  this  article,  and  the 
exercise  or  performance  by  the  Commlssicm 
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at  any  of  Ita  powers  or  duties  In  connection 
with  effectuation  ot  any  soch  purpose,  iball 
not  be  subject  to  any  restrictions,  Unxlta- 
tlons  or  provisions  proylded  for  or  set  forth 
In  Article  XTI  hereof.  The  bridge  or  ferriee 
referred  to  in  this  article  may  be  established, 
constructed  or  erected  by  the  Commtsslnn 
notwithstanding  the  tenns  and  provisions 
of  any  other  a^eexnent  between  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  and  the  State 
of  New  Jersey. 

"  '(6)  The  Commission  shall  not  construct 
or  erect  the  bridge  referred  to  in  this  article 
unless  and  until  the  Governor  of  the  State 
of  New  Jersey  and  the  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  shall  have  filed 
with  the  Commission  their  written  consents 
to  such  construction  or  erection. 

"•(7)  The  Commission  Is  hereby  granted 
the  following  powers  In  addition  to  any  oth- 
er powers  heretofore  or  hereafter  granted  to 
II: 

"  '(•)  To  abandon,  close  off,  dismantle,  sell 
or  otherwise  dispose  of,  any  project  or  facil- 
ity, or  any  part  thereof,  or  any  other  prop- 
erty, which  the  Commission  may  determine 
to  be  no  longer  useful  or  necessary  for  public 
tue. 

"'(b)  To  effectuate  any  of  Its  authorized 
purposes  either  directly  or  Indirectly  by  or 
through  wholly  owned  subsidiary  corpora- 
tions. Any  such  subsidiary  corporation  shall 
be  a  public  corporate  instrumentality  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  and  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  such  purposes  and 
■hall  be  deemed  to  be  exercising  an  essential 
goremmental  function  in  effectuating  such 
purposes.  Any  such  subsidiary  corporation 
and  any  of  its  property,  functions  and  activ- 
ities shall  have  such  ctf  the  privileges.  Im- 
munities, tax  and  other  exemptions  of  the 
Commlsslan  and  of  the  Commission's  prop- 
erty, functions  and  activities,  and  such  of 
the  rights,  powers  and  duties  of  the  Com- 
mission, as  the  Commission  shall  determine. 

"'(8)  The  power  of  the  Commission,  which 
Is  hereby  confirmed,  to  purchase,  construct, 
lease,  finance,  operate,  maintain  and  own  a 
terminal  facility  consisting  in  whole  or  in 
part  of  a  parking  area  or  place,  garage,  build- 
ing. Improvement,  structure,  or  other  ac- 
commodation for  the  parking  or  storage  of 
motor  or  other  vehicles,  including  all  real  or 
personal  property  necessary  or  desirable  in 
connection  therewith,  shall,  notwithstand- 
ing any  other  provision  of  this  agreement, 
be  exercised  only  at  such  plEice  in  the  vicin- 
ity of  and  in  connection  with,  or  as  a  part 
of  any  bridge,  tunnel,  ferry,  railroad,  rapid 
traoalt  system,  transportation  or  terminal 
facility,  as  the  Commission  may  determine  to 
be  necessary  vt  desirable.' 

"In  witness  whereof,  this  25th  day  of  June, 
1963,  Richard  J.  Hughes  has  affixed  his  signa- 
ture hereto  as  Governor  of  the  Stat*;  of  New 
Jersey  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  the  State 
to  be  attached  hereto. 

"RlCHAKD  J.  HTTGHXS, 

"Governor,  State  of  New  Jersey. 
"Attest: 

"ROBSBT  J.  BmKBASOT, 

"Secretary  of  State. 
"In  witness  whereof,  this  26th  day  of 
June.  1868,  William  W.  Scranton  has  affixed 
his  signature  hereto  as  Governor  of  the  Com- 
monwealth ot  Pennsylvania  and  caused  the 
great  seal  of  the  Commonwealth  to  be  at- 
tached hereto. 

"WnxiAie  W.  ScaANTOW, 
"Oovemor,  Commonwealth  of  Penn- 
Mplvanim. 
"Attest: 

"GxoacK  I.  Bloom. 
"Secretary  of  the  CommoHwealth." 
Sac.  a.  PubUc  Laws  573  and  674.  being 
respectively  chapter  921  and  chapter  923  of 
the  Public  Laws,  Eighty-second  Ccmgrees, 
second  session,  both  approved  July  17,  1952. 
are  hereby  confirmed  and  continued  and 
shall  be  construed  to  apply  to  the  aforesaid 
supplemental   compact  or  agreement  as   If 


the  supplemental  compact  or  a^^reement  had 
been  consented  to  by  such  Public  Laws. 

Sbc.  3.  The  right  to  alter,  amend,  or  repeal 
this  Act  Is  hereby  expressly  reserved. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  691),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

puaposx 

The  purpose  of  the  proixieed  legislation  is 
to  grant  the  consent  of  Congress  to  a  fur- 
ther supplemental  compact  or  agreement  be- 
tween the  State  of  New  Jersey  and  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania  concerning  the 
Delaware  River  Port  Authority,  formerly  the 
Delaware  River  Joint  Commission.  The  bill 
also  contains  provisions  necessary  to  the  im- 
plementation of  the  agreement. 

STATEMENT 

The  bill,  S.  1832,  would  grant  the  consent 
of  Congress  to  an  Interstate  compact  between 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey  supplementing 
an  earlier  agreement  consented  to  by  Con- 
gress in  1932.  The  body  corporate  and  pol- 
itic, established  in  1932  and  known  as  the 
E>elaware  River  Joint  Commission,  would  be 
continued  under  the  name  of  the  Delaware 
River  Port  Authority.  It  would  be  empow- 
ered to  construct  and  operate  bridges,  tun- 
nels, railroads,  rapid  transit  systems,  and 
other  facilities.  The  new  body  would  be  em- 
powered to  cooperate  with  and  make  recom- 
mendations to  other  bodies  Interested  in  the 
use  or  development  of  the  Delaware  River. 

Senator  Clabx,  Introducing  the  bill,  on  be- 
half of  himself  and  Senators  Woxjams  of 
New  Jersey,  Case,  and  Scott,  stated,  July  2, 
1963: 

"This  supplemental  compact  would  in- 
crease the  Jurisdiction  of  the  port  authority 
BO  that  It  would  have  the  power  to  construct, 
operate,  and  maintain  a  bridge  for  vehicular 
traffic  across  the  Delaware  River  at  a  point 
between  New  Jersey  and  the  city  of  Chester, 
Pa. 

"Approval  of  the  supplemental  compact  in 
no  way  passes  upon  the  merits  of  any  design 
proposed  for  the  bridge.  This  is  a  matter 
upon  which  local  authorltiee  and  the  UJ3. 
Army  Corps  of  Engineers  must  agree.  It 
simply  grants  the  power  to  construct  and  op- 
erate a  bridge  once  all  interests  have  agreed 
upon  a  specific  structtire. 

"Madam  President,  the  supplemental  com- 
pact has  been  agreed  to  by  the  Legislatures 
and  signed  by  the  Governors  of  both  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania.  The  compact  adds 
to,  and  In  no  way  dlmlnlshea,  the  previous 
ix>wen  of  the  Delaware  River  Port  Authority." 

In  reporting  on  the  bill,  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  stated  that  enactment  of  the 
legislation  would  not  conflict  with  programs 
of  Interest  to  that  Department.  There  has 
been  no  Indication  that  the  proixwed  sxipple- 
mental  compact  would  in  any  way  intrude 
upon  or  Interfere  with  any  interest  at  the 
United  States  being  administered  by  any 
other  Government  agency.  Accordingly,  the 
committee  recommends  that  S.  1832  be  given 
favorable  consideration. 

Attached  Is  a  report  submitted  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior  on  8.  1832  under 
daU  of  October  18,  1963. 


MRS.  FOSAKO  LESTZEL 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  1213)  for  the  relief  of 
World  Games,  Inc.,  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


The  bill  (S.  1332)  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Pusako  Leitzel  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  not- 
withstanding the  provision  of  section  212 
(a)(3)  of  the  Inunlgratlon  smd  Nationality 
Act,  Mrs.  Fusako  Leitzel  may  be  Issued  a 
visa  and  be  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  if  she  is  found  to  be 
otherwise  admissible  under  the  provisions 
of  that  Act:  Provided,  That  If  the  said  Mrs. 
Fusako  Leitzel  is  not  entitled  to  medical 
care  iinder  the  Dependents'  Medical  Care  Act 
(70  Stat.  250).  a  suitable  and  proper  bond 
or  undertaking,  approved  by  the  Attorney 
General,  be  deposited  as  prescribed  by  sec- 
tion 213  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act :  And  provided  further.  That  the  exemp- 
tion granted  herein  shall  apply  only  to  a 
ground  for  excliision  of  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  or  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice has  knowledge  prior  to  the  enactment 
of  this  Act. 


PIETRO  MAGGIO 


The  bUl  (S.  1410)  for  the  relief  of 
Pletro  Magglo  was  considered,  ordered  to 
be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enucted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Pletro  Magglo  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
granting  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  In  this  Act,  the  Sec- 
retary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper 
quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one  number 
from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available. 


mPOLITO  MORA  LORILLA 

The  bill  (S.  1549)  for  the  relief  of 
Hipolito  Mora  Lorilla  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Hipolito  Mora  Lorilla  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  States  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of 
this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required  visa 
fee.  Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct  the 
proper  quota-control  officer  to  deduct  one 
niunl>er  from  the  appropriate  quota  for  the 
first  year  that  such  quota  is  available. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1760)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Margot  R.  Sobey  III  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  biU  (S.  1781)  for  the  relief  of  An- 
tonio Credenza  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 
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APOSTOLOS  GERONTIS 
The  bill    (S.   1822)    for  the  relief  of 
Apostolos  Gerontis  and  his  wife,  Anas- 
tasia  was  considered,  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 
Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Apostolos  Gerontis  and  his  wife,  Anas- 
tasla,  shall  be  held  and  considered  to  have 
been  lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States 
for  permanent  residence  as  of  the  date  of  the 
enactment  of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the 
required  visa  fees.    Upon  granting  of  perma- 
nent residence  to  such  aliens  as  provided  for 
in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  in- 
struct the  proper  quota-control  officer  to  de- 
duct   two    numbers    from    the    appropriate 
quota  for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  is 
available. 


naturalized  upon  compliance  with  all  of  the 
requirements  of  title  in  of  the  Immigration 
and  NationaUty  Act,  except  that  no  period  of 
residence  or  physical  presence  within  the 
United  States  or  any  State  shall  be  required 
in  addition  to  his  residence  and  physical 
presence  within  the  United  States  since 
September  13.  1960. 


WILLIAM  MAURER  TRAYFORS 
The  biU  (S.  2085)  for  the  relief  of  Wil- 
liam Maurer  Trayfors  was  considered, 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  paragraph  (7>  of  section  301(a) 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act, 
William  Hoff  Trayfors,  Junior,  a  citizen  of 
the  United  States,  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  physically  present  in  the 
United  States,  prior  to  the  birth  of  his 
minor  son,  William  Maurer  Trayfors,  for  a 
period  of  five  years  after  the  said  William 
Hoff  Trayfors.  Junior,  had  attained  the  age 
of  fourteen  years. 


ALVA  ARLINGTON  GARNES 
The  bill  (S.  1829)  for  the  relief  of  Alva 
Arlington  Games  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed  as 
follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purpose  of  sections  101(a)  (27)  (A)  and  205 
of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act,  the 
minor  child,  Alva  Arlington  Games  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  be  the  natural-born 
alien  child  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  Edgar  Taltt 
citizens  of  the  United  States:  Provided,  That 
no  natural  parent  of  the  beneficiary,  by  virtue 
of  such  parentage,  sliall  be  accorded  any 
right,  privilege,  or  status  under  the  Immigra- 
tion and  Nationality  Att. 

MRS.  WILLIAM  H.  QUASHA 
The  bill   (S.    1943)    for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  WiUiam  H.  Quasha  was  considered 
ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third  read- 
ing, was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  National- 
ity Act,  Mrs.  William  H.  Quasha,  who  was 
lawfully  admitted  to  the  United  States  for 
permanent  residence  on  May  17.  1947,  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  have  compiled  with 
the  residence  and  physical  presence  require- 
ments of  section  316  of  the  said  Act  and  her 
petition  for  naturalization  may  be  filed  with 
any  court  having  naturalization  Jurisdiction 


DR.  GABRIEL  ANTERO  SANCHEZ 
(HERNANDEZ) 

The  bill  (S.  1976)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Gabriel  Antero  Sanchez  (Hernandez) 
was  considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
American  in  Congress  assembled.  That  Doctor 
Gabriel  Antero  Sanchefs  (Hernandez)  may  be 


NICK  MASONICH 

The  bill  (H.R.  1221)  for  the  relief  of 
Nick  Masonich  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  703),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

Tlie  piu-pose  Of  the  bill  Is  to  pay  Mr.  Nick 
Masonich  the  sum  of  $17,000  as  final  and  full 
settlement  of  all  his  claims  against  the 
United  States  arising  from  an  accident  that 
occurred  in  1921  which  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  his  sight. 

STATEMENT 

H.R.  1221  is  a  companion  bill  to  S.  29,  now 
pending  before  this  committee.  The  House 
of  Representatives  In  Its  consideration  of 
H.R.  1221  reduced  the  amount  sought  by  the 
claimant  from  »53,946.78  to  $17,000,  for  the 
reasons  that  will  appear  in  the  language  of 
the  House  report,  which  is  herein  set  forth: 
"Mr.  Masonich  suffered  the  injuries  which 
eventually  resulted  in  the  complete  loss  of 
his  sight  on  August  17,  1921.  when  he  was 
working  with  a  station  gang  employed  by  the 
Alaskan  Engineering  Commission. 

"If  Mr.  Masonich  had  been  injured  while 
working  as  an  employee  of  the  Alaskan  En- 
gineering Commission  he  would  have  been 
eligible  for  benefits  provided  by  the  Federal 
Employees'  Compensation  Act.  However,  due 
to  the  circumstances  of  his  employment  as 
more  fully  described  in  the  attached  report 
of  June  26,  1963,  from  the  I>epartment  of 
the  Interior,  he  was  not  considered  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  United  States  within  the 
meaning  of  the  act  of  September  7,  1916, 
and  hence  was  not  eligible  for  benefits  The 
Department  in  indicating  that  it  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill,  if  amended  as  suggested 
stated : 

"  'We  believe  that  there  Is  merit  to  the 
argument  that  the  Alaskan  Engineering  Com- 
mission's method  of  subcontracting  con- 
struction work  to  individuals  may  have  un- 
duly deprived  Mr.  Masonich  of  the  rights  and 
benefits  of  disability  compensation  coverage 
without  provUion  for  any  alternative  pro- 
tection of  compensation.' 


"The  records  before  the  committee  reveal 
that  Mr.  Masonich  was  hopltalized  for  a  long 
period  after  the  explosion  which  injured  his 
eyes,  and  underwent  numerous  operations 
cxUminating  in  the  removal  of  his  right  eye 
in  1939  and  surgery  in  1966  ending  in  com- 
plete blindness  of  the  left  eye.  Except  for 
the  initial  19  days  of  hospitalization  In  An- 
chorage, Alaska,  Mr.  Masonich  has  had  to 
pay  all  hospital,  medical,  surgical,  and  other 
expenses  associated  with  the  accident.  Prior 
to  1955,  he  worked  at  the  Wisconsin  State 
Workshop  for  the  Blind  and  was  able  to 
support  himself  without  the  aid  of  blind 
payments.  Since  1955  he  has  received  Fed- 
eral payments  to  the  blind  through  the  Mil- 
waukee County  Public  Welfare  Department. 
Mr.  Masonich  is  67  years  old,  has  no  other 
Income  and  no  close  relatives  to  rely  on  for 
other  supp>ort. 

"In  the  1st  session  of  the  69th  Congress, 
Senate  Report  No.  523  on  S.  2348  recom- 
mended a  monthly  pension  for  Mr.  Masonich 
out  of  the  Federal  employees'  comp>ensation 
fund  based  upon  wages  of  $100  per  month 
at  the  time  of  the  injury.  An  amended 
version  of  this  bill  was  enacted  in  the  2d 
session,  69th  Congress,  awarding  Mr.  Ma- 
sonich the  sum  of  $5,000.  The  meastire  was 
signed  by  the  President  March  1,  1927,  at  a 
time  before  Mr.  Masonich  had  lost  his  right 
eye. 

"The  present  bill  proposed  to  pay  Mr.  Ma- 
sonich the  sum  of  $63,944.78  as  lifetime 
permanent  disability  benefits  calculated 
from  the  date  of  injury  in  1921.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  recommended  that  the  amount 
of  award  should  not  exceed  $17,000,  repre- 
senting the  approximate  present  actuarial 
value  of  the  prospective  payments  that 
would  be  payable  under  the  Federal  Em- 
ployees' Compensation  Act  to  a  Federal  em- 
ployee earning  the  same  salary  and  suffering 
the  same  injuries  at  the  same  time  as  Mr. 
Masonich." 

This  committee  agrees  with  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  that  the  suggested  re- 
duction in  the  amoimt  of  the  claim  to 
$17,000  represents  a  fair  and  equitable 
amount  for  payment.  WhUe  the  committee 
has  always  been  reluctant  to  approve  claims 
against  the  Government  arising  from  in- 
juries which  were  sustained  so  many,  many 
years  (August  17,  1921)  before  relief  is 
granted,  it  must  take  cognisance  of  the 
fact  that  it  was  subsequent  to  surgery  in 
1955  when  complete  blindness  of  the  left 
eye.  the  right  eye  having  been  previously 
removed,  was  an  end  result  of  the  old  injury. 
It  is,  therefore,  recommended  that  HJl.  1221 
be  favorably  considered. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  communications  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  from  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior and  the  Department  of  Labor  in  con- 
nection with  the  proposed  legislation 
Neither  Department  is  opposed  to  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  in  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 


DR.  JAE  H.  YANG 
The  bUl  (HR.  1271)  for  the  relief  of 
Dr.  Jae  H.  Yang  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 
The  bill  (H.R.  1273)  for  the  reUef  of 
Bay  Kow  Jung  was  announced  as  next 
In  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 
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The  biU  (HM.  1414)  for  the  relief  of 
Jan  and  Anna  Smal  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  iHH.  1432)  for  the  rehef  of 
Pasquale  Marrella  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


December  6 


JOHN  WILLIAM  HORLING 
The  bill  (H.R.  1475)  for  the  relief  of 
John  William  Horling  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
aslc  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RzcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  708),  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PVRPOSE 

The  purpoae  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  relieve  Jolin  William  Horling,  U.S.  Navy 
(retired),  of  Or&nd  Rapids.  Mich.,  of  all  lia- 
bility to  repay  to  the  United  SUtes  the  sum 
of  122,766.84,  representing  salary  paid  to  him 
in  violation  of  the  Dual  Employment  Act 
(the  act  of  July  31,  1884.  28  Stat.  162,  205). 
while  he  was  an  employee  of  the  Post  Office 
Department. 

STATEMZNT 

Information  before  the  committee  reveals 
that  John  William  Horling  retired  from  the 
U.S.  Navy  on  September  1,  1955.  in  the  rank 
of  chief  warrant  officer  after  more  than  22 
years  of  honorable  service.  In  order  to  sup- 
port a  family  of  four  in  1956,  Mr.  Horling 
sought  to  supplement  his  retirement  Income 
of  about  »2,874  a  year  by  seeking  employ- 
ment. 

Section  212  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932  (5 
U.S.C.  59a) .  also  referred  to  as  the  Dual  Com- 
pensation Act.  permits  retired  employees  to 
receive  combined  civilian  and  retired  pay  up 
to  a  •10,000  limit  Inserted  in  the  law  by  a 
1955  amendment.  Mr.  Horling  has  learned 
through  the  Navy  of  this  amendment  and 
assumed  that  his  case  was  governed  by  this 
law. 

Custodial  employees  were  needed   at  the 
Grand  Rapids.  Mich.,  post  office  and  he  took 
the  civil  service  examination  for  the  position. 
He  was  selected  and  on  November  27,   1956. 
was  employed  by  the  Poet  Office  Department 
at  that  post  office.    The  Navy  Finance  Cen- 
ter on  November  27,  1956.  advised  the  post 
office  at  Grand  Rapids  that  Mr.  Horling  might 
be  subject  to  the  restrictions  on  dual  em- 
ployment.    Immediately  on  receipt  of  this 
notice,  the  postmaster  on  November  28,  1956. 
Inquired  of  the  regional  director  of  the  sev- 
enth US.  Civil  service  region  in  Chicago  as 
to  whether  civil  service  regulations  barred 
the  appointment  of  an  employee  receiving 
retired  pay  from  the  U.S.  Navy.     The  post- 
master Included  in  his  letter  the  facts  con- 
cerning Mr.  Horling-s  employment,  includ- 
ing the  fact  that  his  application  form  60  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Civil  Service  Commis- 
sion.   This  form  fully  declared  his  status  as 
a   retired   Navy   warrant    officer.      The   reply 
from  the  regional  director  for   the  seventh 
U.S.  civil  service  region  merely  referred  to 
section  212  of  the  Economy  Act  in  answer 
to  the  postmasters  question  about  Mr    Hor- 
ling's  status.     The  letter  made  no  reference 
to    the   dual-employment   statute.     Section 
212  of  the  Economy  Act  of  1932,  known  com- 
monly   as    the   dual-compensation    statute 
limits   the   total    combined    income   derived 


from  a  Federal  civilian  office  or  poslUon 
(whether  elective  or  appointive)  and  from 
retired  pay  In  any  l  calendar  year  to  $10,000 
The  regional  director's  letter  failed  to  refer 
to  the  still  effective  limitations  of  the  1804 
dual-employment  statute,  and  also  failed  to 
apprise  the  postmaster  of  the  fact  that  the 
1894  act  precluded  Mr.  Horlings  employment. 
In  view  of  the  lack  of  reference  to  the  dual- 
employment  statute,  the  postmaster  con- 
cluded that  Mr.  Horling  was  eligible  for 
employment. 

The  applicable  provisions  of  the  Dual  Em- 
ployment Act  provide  that  no  person  who 
holds  an  office,  the  salary  or  annual  compen- 
sation attached  to  which  amounts  to  the  sum 
of  $2, 500.  shall  be  appointed  to  or  hold  any 
other  office  to  which  compensation  U  at- 
tached unless  specifically  authorized  by  law. 
Over  5!i  years  later,  the  postmaster  received 
an  Inquiry  from  the  Navy  which  prompted 
him  to  again  conUct  the  regional  director  of 
the  fceventh  UJ8.  civil  service  region.  At 
that  time  he  specifically  inquired  whether 
the  act  of  July  31.  1894.  applied  to  Mr.  Hor- 
ling. On  June  25,  1962.  the  regional  office  of 
the  Post  Office  Department  Informed  the 
postmaster  that  the  General  Counsel  of  the 
Department  had  ruled  that  Mr.  Horllngs 
appointment  on  November  17.  1956,  was  Ille- 
gal and  void.  ThU  information  was  finally 
received  5  years  and  7  months  after  the 
appointment  was  made.  During  this  entire 
period,  Mr.  Horling  had  faithfully  performed 
his  Janitorial  duties  and  was  paid  for  his 
services. 

Mr.  Horling  Is  now  54  years  of  age.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children;  a  20-year-old 
son  who  is  serving  in  the  Navy,  and  a  16-year- 
old  daughter  who  remains  at  home.  He  Is 
presently  working  as  a  maintenance  employee 
In  private  Industry  and  has  a  take-home  pay 
of  $79  per  week.  The  requirement  that  Mr. 
Horling  repay  the  full  $22,501.04  that  he  was 
paid  for  his  services  as  a  Janitor  for  over  a 
5 '4 -year  period  has  Imposed  an  unconscion- 
able burden  upon  Mr.  Horling  and  his  family. 
It  has  made  It  Impossible  for  him  to  purchase 
a  home,  for  this  indebtedness  has  caused 
both  a  bank  and  the  FHA  to  refuse  him  a  loan 
in  connection  with  such  a  purchase. 

The  Post  Office  Department  In  its  report 
to  the  committee  on  the  bill  details  the  his- 
tory of  Mr.  Horllng's  employment  with  that 
Department  and  indicates  that  it  would  have 
no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bill. 

This  committee  Is  impressed  by  the  fact 
that    throughout    the    period    involved    Mr. 
Horling    served    In    a    relatively    low-paying 
position  and  rendered  services  to  the  United 
States.     To  allow  this  situation  to  continue 
for  over  a  5'; -year  period  and  then  hold  that 
the  compensation  must  be  repaid  is  clearly 
inequitable.    This  places  the  Government  In 
a  position  of  gaining  the  benefit  of  the  serv- 
ices rendered  while  denying  Mr.  Horling  com- 
pensation  for   those  services.     This  case   Is 
clearly   a   matter  for  legislative   relief.     Mr. 
Horling   should   not   be    charged    with   this 
liability  when  his  employment  was  allowed 
to  conUnue  for   a  period   in  excess  of  bVi 
years  due  to  a  series  of  conflicting  interpreta- 
Uons    and    administrative    errors.      Accord- 
ingly,  it  is  recommended  that  the  bill  be 
considered  favorably. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
are  reports  submitted  by  the  Post  Office 
Department,  the  Department  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States. 


MRS.  SANDRA  BANK  MURPHY 
The  bUl  (H.R.  1542)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Sandra  Banlc  Murphy  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  tliird  time,  and  passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CERTAIN  ENLISTED 
MEMBERS  AND  FORMER  EN- 
LISTED MEMBERS  OF  THE  AIR 
FORCE 

The  bill  (H.R.  1545)  to  provide  for 
the  relief  of  certain  enlisted  members 
and  former  enlisted  members  of  the  Air 
Force  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  Re- 
port No.  711,  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ITJRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  credit  the  named  enlisted  members  of 
the  Air  Force  with  payments  made  by  them 
to  a  civilian  clerk  at  the  Manhattan  Beach 
Air  Force  Station  against  certain  overpay- 
ments erroneously  received,  which  payments 
were  appropriated  by  the  clerk  to  his  own 
use.  Additionally,  payment  is  authorized  to 
those  Individuals  named  who  made  repay- 
ments both  to  the  United  States  and  the 
civilian  clerk  of  the  excess  by  which  such 
total  repaymenU  exceed  the  amount  due 
the  United  States. 


CHING  HEING  YEN  AND  CHING 
CHIAO  HOANG  YEN 

The  bill  (H.R.  1495)  for  the  reUef  of 
CWng  Heing  Yen  and  Ching  Chlao  Ho- 
ang  Yen  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force.  In  a 
letter  to  the  Congress,  has  reported  that  it 
has  no  objection  to  the  enactment  of  the 
bill. 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States,  in  a  letter  to  the  Congress,  has  re- 
ported that  he  has  no  objection  to  favorable 
consideration  of  the  bill  should  Congress 
determine  that  there  Is  sufficient  equity  in 
the  matter. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives has  set  forth  the  facts  in  the 
case  and  its  recommendations  as  follows: 

H.R.  1545  was  Introduced  to  provide  relief 
to  27  enlisted  members  and  former  enlisted 
members  of  the  Air  Force  who  were  the 
innocent  victims  of  fraudulent  transactions 
by  a  civilian  clerk.  During  the  processing  of 
members  returning  from  oversea  duty  for 
separation  or  transfer  to  a  new  duty  sUtlon, 
the  clerk  devised  a  scheme  to  falsify  pay 
and  allowance  records  so  that  overpayments 
were  made.  After  the  enlisted  men  had  re- 
ceived their  final  paymente,  the  clerk  con- 
tacted each  privately.  Informed  him  of  the 
overpayment,  and  attempted  to  collect  the 
repayment  due  In  exchange  for  what  ap- 
peared to  be  a  valid  official  receipt  which  had 
been  made  out  in  advance.  The  money  paid 
by  the  member  to  the  clerk  was  not  turned 
In  to  the  account  of  the  finance  officer,  nor 
was  the  member  given  credit  on  official  rec- 
ords for  making  repayment  of  any  portion 
of  the  overpayment. 

The  perpetrator  of  this  Ingenious  scheme 
was  apprehended,  tried,  and  convicted 
After  a  review  of  the  facts  and  circum- 
stances surrounding  the  overpayments  the 
Air  Force  determined  that  the  enlisted  men 
were  liable  for  the  full  amount  of  the  over- 
payments. The  Air  Force,  in  reporting  no 
objection  to  enactment  of  the  proposed  legls- 
laUon.  stated  as  follows  with  respect  to  the 
sums  Involved: 

"Upon   determination    that  the    members 
who  received  the  overpayments  were  in  fact 
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indebted  to  the  United  States,  the  Air  Force 
initiated  action  to  collect  the  amount  of  the 
overpayment  each  had  received.    As  of  Janu- 
ary 28,  1963,  of  the  27  persons  listed  in  H.R. 
1545,  17  were  out  ot  service  and  10  were  on 
active    duty.      Payments    totaling    $3,043.70 
made    to    10    of    the    individuals   had    l}een 
certified    to    the    Claims    Division.    General 
Accounting  Office,  as  uncollectible.    The  Air 
Force  had  collected  a  total  of  $9,904.70  from 
17  members  and  former  members;   the  bal- 
ance   due    from    these    17    individuals    was 
$2,797.28.     Collection   action  has  been  sus- 
pended   at    the    request    of    Representative 
RoDiNO   and    with    the   concurrence   of   the 
Comptroller  General.     If  H.R.  1545  Is  enact- 
ed. 11  of  the  17  members  will  be  entitled  to 
refunds,   totaling  $1,328.12.     Three   individ- 
uals who  received  larger  overpayments  than 
the  amounts  paid  to  Mr.  Lorenz  will  still  owe 
small  amounts,  the  total  of  which  Is  $35.10. 
The  Air  Force  haa  no  information   on  the 
status  of  collection  with  respect  to  the  10 
cases  which  have  been  referred  to  the  Gen- 
eral Accounting  Office  as  uncollectible." 

"It  is  recognized  that  the  civilian  clerk 
was  not  an  authorized  agent  to  collect  mon- 
eys due  the  United  States.  Therefore,  the 
payments  made  to  the  clerk  could  not  be 
construed  as  fulfilling  the  enlisted  men's  ob- 
ligation to  make  restitution  of  the  overpay- 
ment received.  However,  it  does  not  seem 
fair  and  equlUble  for  the  enlisted  men  to 
bear  the  burden  resulting  from  the  evil  deed 
of  the  civilian  clerk.  Accordingly,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  tliat  the  bill,  as  amended, 
be  considered  favorably." 

The  committee  believes  that  this  Is  a 
proper  matter  for  equitable  relief  by  private 
legUlatlon  and  accordingly  recommends  the 
bin  favorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report 
are  ( 1 )  a  letter  from  the  Department  of  the 
Air  Force,  dated  April  23.  1963.  and  (2)  a 
letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of  the 
United  States,  dated  January  30,  1963. 

The  amendments  to  the  bill  recommended 
by  the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  its 
letter  were  made  in  the  bUl  as  It  was  passed 
by  the  House  of  Representotives. 
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STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Army  has  no  ob- 
jection to  the  bill. 

The  facts  concerning  this  matter  are  set 
forth  in  the  favorable  House  report,  as  fol- 
lows: 

"During  the  performance  of  the  contract 
for  construction  of  50  type-E  family  units  at 
the  Duluth  Air  Force  Base,  Duluth,  Minn., 
the  Hurley  Construction  Co.  Incxirred  addi- 
tional costs  because  of  changes  in  specifica- 
tions, alleged  delays  attributable  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, and  numerous  modifications  as  set 
forth  in  the  proposed  legislation,  all  at  the 
insistence  of  the  contract  officer  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. 

"On  May  26,  1961.  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
Board  of  Contract  Appeals  decided  in  favor 
of  the  contractor  on  all  items  In  dispute  with 
one  exception.  Subsequent  negotiations 
resulted  In  an  agreement  that  an  additional 
$50,413.87  was  due  the  contractor.  Only 
$30,794.87  of  this  amount  could  be  and  was 
paid,  however,  because  of  the  limitation  In 
the  1956  Department  of  Defense  Appropria- 
tion Act  of  costs  to  the  sum  of  $12,000  per 
unit  for  type-E  housing. 

"The  sum  of  $19,664.  as  provided  in  the 
bill,  represents  the  excess  cost  iot  60  family 
units  of  $398.28  per  housing  unit  above  the 
$12,000  limitation.  The  renegotiated  con- 
tract provided  that  the  unpaid  balance  of 
$19,664  would  be  paid  by  supplement,  provid- 
ing the  necessary  authorization  for  payment 
In  excess  of  the  statutory  limitation  was  sub- 
sequently obtained. 

"The  Department  of  the  Army  Interposes 
no  objection  to  the  bill,  and  stated:  'Since 
the  only  reason  for  not  paying  the  balance 
was  the  statutory  limitation,  it  would  be 
against  Justice  and  good  conscience  for  the 
Government  to  refuse  to  compensate  the 
contractor.'  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
committee  concludes  that  equity  requires 
payment  of  the  imcompensated  costs  in- 
curred by  the  Hurley  Construction  Co.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  committee  recommends  that 
the  bill  be  considered  favorably." 


MRS.  ANNIE  ZAMBELLI  STILETTO 
The  bill  (H.R.  1566)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Annie  Zambelll  Stiletto  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


FERENC   MOLNAR 
The  biU  (HJl.  3366)  for  the  reUef  of 
Ferenc  Molnar  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ZOLTAN  PRIEDMANN 
The  bill  (H.R.  2305)  for  the  reUef  of 
Zoltan     Friedmann     was     considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


HURLEY  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 
^  The  bill  (H.R.  2&44)  for  the  relief  of 

Hurley  Construction  Co.  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  714),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

PUIPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  pay  the  Hurley  Construction  Co.,  St  PavU 
Minn.,  the  sum  of  $19,664.  represenUng  costs 
Inoirred  In  the  construcUon  of  family  hous- 
ing at  Duluth  Air  Force  Base  for  which  no 
compensation  has  been  made. 


MRS.  MARGARET  PATTERSON 
BARTLETT 

The  bill  (H.R.  3662)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  716)  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objecUon.  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

ptiaposE 

The  piUT)ose  of  the  bill  is  to  pay  $10  000 
free  of  Federal  tax  liability,  to  Mrs  Mar- 
garet Patterson  Bartlett  as  compensation  in 
lieu  of  living  quarters  as  part  payment  for 
property  acquired  from  her  for  the  Andrew 
Johnson  National  Monument  in  Greenevllle 
Tenn.  ' 

STATEMENT 

In  a  favorable  report  on  the  proposed 
legislation  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
commented  that  it  recommended  enactment 
of  the  bill  to  compensate  Mrs.  Bartlett  but 
that  the  Department  was  not  in  a  position 
to  express  an  opinion  as  to  the  correctness 
of  the  amount  to  be  paid. 


The  bUl,  as  Introduced  In  the  Hoxise  of 
Representatives,  provided  for  the  payment 
of  $15,000  to  the  claimant.  The  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  of  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives reported  that  after  a  full  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  it  was  the  committee's 
Judgment  that  a  payment  of  $10,000  wotUd 
constitute  a  fair  and  equitable  settlement 
of  the  matter.  The  blU  was  accordingly 
amended  by  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
of  the  House  to  provide  for  the  payment  of 
$10,000. 

In  its  favorable  report  to  the  Congress  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  set  forth  the  facts 
as  follows : 

"In  1941.  Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  Andrew  Johnson  Pat- 
terson, agreed  to  sell  the  Andrew  Johnson 
homestead  and  other  property  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  fw  $44,000.  Negotiations 
leading  to  this  agreement  were  carried  on  by 
correspondence  between  Mrs.  Andrew  John- 
son Patterson  and  the  then  Director  of  the 
National  Park  Service. 

"In  a  letter  of  January  22,  1941,  this 
Director  referred  to  five  conditions  Mrs. 
Patterson  had  presented  before  she  and  her 
daughter  would  sell.  In  recapitulating  the 
conditions,  the  Director  wrote  that  he  under- 
stood one  of  Mrs.  Patterson's  conditions  to 
be  as  follows:  ••  •  •  That,  when  the  monu- 
ment is  established,  this  Service  will  en- 
deavor to  obtain  funds  as  soon  as  possible 
to  do  such  work  as  may  be  necessary  to  one 
of  the  houses  on  the  monument  area  so  It 
can  be  used  as  a  residence  for  the  monument 
superintendent  and  be  occupied  by  you  and 
Miss  Patterson,  with  the  understanding  that 
quarters  deductions  will  be  made  from  Miss 
Patterson's  salary  to  cover  such  occupancy.' 
"He  concluded  this  letter,  thusly:  "The 
sale  of  the  above-mentioned  property,  owned 
by  you  and  Miss  Margaret  Patterson,  must 
be  entirely  independent,  of  coxu-se,  so  far  as 
the  legal  requirements  and  documents  are 
concerned,  of  any  of  the  above-mentioned 
conditions,  to  which  you  and  this  Service's 
representatives  have  agreed,  as  such  condi- 
tions will  have  to  be  worked  out  adminis- 
tratively.' 

"In  a  subsequent  letter,  written  on  April 
30,  1941,  the  Director,  writing  to  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson, said:  'The  only  way  we  can  proceed 
(sic)  is  in  accordance  with  the  procedure 
outlined  in  our  letter  of  January  22.  We 
are  willing  to  take  the  steps  outlined  in  that 
letter  as  they  are  considered  by  this  Service 
to  be  administratively  desirable.  Moreover, 
you  will  note  that  this  procedure  would  ac- 
complish essentially  the  same  things  which 
you  have  in  mind  but  which  cannot,  as  we 
have  advised  you,  be  set  forth  as  conditions 
In  connection  with  the  sale  of  the  land  and 
other  property  Involved  to  the  Goverimient. 
"  'We  do  not  now  foresee  any  possibility 
that  these  steps  will  not  be  carried  to  final 
and  satisfactory  conclusions  •   •   •. 

"  'In  the  event  you  are  willing  to  modify 
your  position  to  the  extent  that  the  five 
conditions  you  have  coupled  with  your  offer 
are  no  longer  legal  conditions  of  the  pro- 
posed sale  and  in  lieu  of  which  you  will 
rely  upon  such  administrative  steps  as  the 
Government  may  be  able  to  take  as  set  forth 
In  our  letter  of  January  22,  we  have  attached 
for  your  convenience  and  consideration  a 
form  of  option.' 

"From  the  foregoing,  it  Is  apparent  that 
Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  entered  into 
the  sale  of  their  property  to  the  United 
States  relying  'upon  such  administrative 
steps  as  the  Government  may  be  able  to 
take'  to  fulfill  the  conditions  she  had  stipu- 
lated, including  the  providing  of  a  residence 
on  the  monument  area  for  Mrs.  Patterson 
and  her  daughter.  Miss  Margaret  Patterson, 
now  Mrs.  Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett. 

"It  is  evident  from  our  records  that  con- 
ditions brought  on  by  World  War  II  inter- 
fered with  this  Department  carrying  out  the 
commitment  made  to  Mrs.  Patterson  relative 
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to  providing  a  residence  on  the  monument 
tor  her  and  her  daughter.  Ab  an  alterna- 
tive, this  Department  permitted  Mrs.  Pat- 
terson and  her  daughter  to  continue  to 
occupy  the  Andrew  Johnson  homestead. 
This  arrangement  was  continued  by  Mrs. 
Bartlett  after  the  death  of  her  mother. 

"By  1966,  the  Department  had  restored  as 
nearly  as  possible  the  Andrew  Johnson  home 
to  the  condition  It  was  In  at  the  time  An- 
drew Johnson  and  his  family  occupied  It. 
Mrs.  Bartlett  then  agreed  to  vacate  the  prem- 
ises so  that  the  home  could  be  displayed  to 
visitors  without  the  Intrusion  of  evidence 
that  It  was  continuing  to  serve  as  a  modern 
dwelling. 

"At  the  time  Mrs.  Bartlett  vacated  the 
premises,  she  expressed,  and  continued  to  do 
so,  the  feeling  that  the  Federal  Government 
had  a  moral  obligation  to  provide  a  resi- 
dence for  her  In  lieu  of  the  quarters  which 
had  been  furnished  to  her  In  the  Andrew 
Johnson  house.  The  late  Congressnaan  Car- 
roll Reece,  who  had  an  Intimate  firsthand 
knowledge  of  the  negotiations  which  led  to 
the  U.S.  purchase  of  the  Andrew  Johnson 
property,  fully  concurred  in.  and  supported. 
Mrs.  Bartlett's  views  on  this  point. 

"Though  we  recognize  that  a  moral  com- 
mitment to  build  a  residence  on  the  monu- 
ment grounds  for  their  occupancy  was  made 
to  Mrs.  Patterson  and  Mrs.  Bartlett  in  1941. 
we  feel  that  it  would  be  highly  unsatisfac- 
tory to  carry  It  Into  effect  now  because  a 
modern  intrusion  would  be  completely  in- 
compatible with  the  alms  of  the  Department 
to  depict  as  accurately  as  possible  the  his- 
torical scene  as  it  was  when  the  events  oc- 
curred which  Justify  preserving  it. 

"We.  accordingly,  reconunend  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  as  a  means  of  discharging 
what  we  consider  a  moral  obligation  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States  toward  this  great- 
granddaughter  of  a  former  President  of  the 
United  States. 

"S.  3276  is  similar  to  H  R.  4964.  except  that 
(1)  the  payment  to  Mrs.  Bartlett  provided 
In  the  Senate  bill  is  $17,000  as  against  $10,000 
in  the  House  bUl.  and  (2)  the  Senate  bill 
contains  no  provision  similar  to  the  provi- 
sion in  the  House  bill  that  the  pajrment 
'shall  not  be  subject  to  any  Federal  tax 
liability.' 

"Although  the  pajrment  authorized  by  the 
Senate  bill  is  substantially  higher  than  that 
in  the  House  bill,  we  are  unable  to  say 
whether  the  amount  in  the  Senate  bill  is 
more,  or  less,  appropriate  than  that  in  the 
House  bill.  We  recognize  that,  being  private 
relief  bills,  the  pending  legislation  is  in  the 
nature  of  an  exercise  of  congressional  equity 
In  a  situation  where  no  legal  right  of  action 
is  Involved. 

"We  are  unable  to  ascertain  with  any  pre- 
cision the  amount  of  monetary  loss  sus- 
tained by  Mrs.  Bartlett.  The  commitment 
made  by  former  Director  Driu-y  in  his  letter 
of  January  22,  1941.  was  for  the  use  of  a 
Government  house  by  Mrs.  Patterson  and 
MLsa  Patterson  (now  Mrs.  Bartlett)  'with 
the  understanding  that  quarters  deductions 
would  be  made  from  Miss  Patterson's  salary 
to  cover  such  occupancy.'  In  other  words, 
the  arrangement  contemplated  was  that  of 
furnishing  quarters  to  Mrs.  Bartlett  as  a 
Government  employee,  she,  in  turn,  to  make 
the  payments  customarily  made  by  em- 
ployees who  occupy  Government  quarters. 
In  fact,  Mrs.  Bartlett  did  occupy  Govern- 
ment quarters  until  July  1,  1956.  She  is 
still  employed  by  the  National  Park  Service 
but  since  the  1956  date  has  not  occupied 
Government  quarters. 

"Presumably,  a  measure  of  her  loss  would 
be  the  difference  between  the  amount  she 
was  required  to  pay  for  non-Govemment 
housing  from  1956  to  date  and  the  amount 
which  she  would  have  paid  If  Government 
quarters  had  been  available,  plus  the  addi- 
tional amount  she  may  pay  In  the  future 
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xintil  the  termination  of  her  Government 
emplo3m3ent.  We  have  no  information  as  to 
the  amount  she  has  act'oally  paid  for  hous- 
ing from  1956  to  date  nor  do  we  have  any 
basis  upon  which  to  compute  her  futiu-e 
costs. 

"Another  possible  loss  not  subject  to 
quantitative  measure  may  be  the  incon- 
venience of  living  away  from  the  scene  of  her 
employment    in    nongovernmental    quarters. 

"The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised 
that  there  is  no  objection  to  the  presenta- 
tion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  administration's  program." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  bill,  as 
amended  by  the  House  of  Representatives  to 
pay  $10,000.  free  of  tax  liability,  to  Mrs. 
Bartlett  is  meritorious  and  reconunends  it 
favorably. 


JEUNG  SING 

The  bill  (H.R.  3908)  for  the  relief  of 
Jeuctg  Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng 
and  Rafael  Chang  Sing  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


SMITH  L.  PARRATT  AND  MR.  AND 
MRS.  LLOYD  PARRATT 

The  bill  (H.R.  4141)  for  the  relief  of 
Smith  L.  Parratt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd 
Parratt.  his  parents,  was  considered,  or- 
dered to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  718),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PTTRPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  is 
to  waive  applicable  limitations  so  as  to  per- 
mit an  action  to  be  brought  under  the  tort 
claims  provisions  of  title  28  based  up  the 
injuries  suffered  by  a  10-year-old  boy.  Smith 
Parratt.  when  he  was  mauled  by  a  grizzly 
bear  while  a  member  of  a  party  of  five  led 
by  two  park  rangers  on  a  hike  in  Glacier 
National  Park  on  July  18,  1960. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Interior  in  a  letter 
to  the  Congress  has  reported  that  't  has  no 
objection  to  the  enactment  of  the  bUl. 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of  the 
House  of  Representatives  in  its  favorable 
report  on  the  bill  has  set  forth  the  facts  in 
the  case  as  follows: 

"On  July  18.  1960.  Smith  Parrett.  age  10, 
was  invited  by  two  park  rangers  to  take  a 
hike  with  the  rangers  up  one  of  the  regular 
park  trails,  the  Rose  Creek  Trail,  to  Lake 
Otokoml.  At  about  3:30  in  the  afternoon, 
their  hiking  party  was  returning  from  the 
lake  down  the  trail.  The  party  consisted 
of  five  people  and  was  led  by  Ranger  Edomo 
Mazzer.  The  party  included  Ranger  Allan 
Nelson,  Smith  Parrett,  and  two  visitors  from 
Sweden,  Gote  Nyhlen  and  Brita  Norlng.  The 
party  was  approaching  a  lake,  at  approxi- 
mately the  8,000-foot  level,  with  Smith  Par- 
rett hiking  behind  the  lead  ranger,  when  the 
ranger  turned  screaming  "There's  a  grizzly 
bear  with  cubs — run,"  and  "Climb  up  in  a 
tree."  The  grizzly  bear,  about  200  yards  up 
the  trail,  charged.  Three  of  the  five  were 
Injured.  Smith  Parratt,  the  10-year-old 
boy.  was  injured  most  severely.  He  nearly 
lost  his  life. 

"A  good  Indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
Injuries  suffered  by  the  boy  is  given  by  the 


following  description  by  Lewis  L.  Reece. 
MJ).,  who  treated  him  after  he  was  brought 
down  to  the  ranger  station  campground  area: 

"  'The  first  victim  to  be  brought  to  the 
ranger  station  campground  area  was  the 
Parratt  boy,  about  10:30.  He  was  conscious, 
and  talked  some.  He  was  found  to  be  suf- 
fering of  mutilation  of  the  face  and  scalp 
with  a  disengorgemcnt  of  both  eyes  and 
avulsion  of  the  right  check.  He  also  liad  a 
fracture  of  the  distal  end  of  the  right  hu- 
merous.  Also  sever  laceration  and  crushing 
injury  to  the  right  chest.  His  right  arm  was 
splinted  and  placed  In  a  sling.  His  head  was 
bandaged  and  an  Intravenous  was  started  of 
normal  saline.  He  was  placed  in  the  ranger 
ambulance  with  an  attendant  to  hold  the 
intravenous  solution  and  two  people  (camp- 
ers) were  sent  along.  Type  O  universal  blood 
donors  were  sent  along  for  possible  blood 
transfusion.' 

"The  injured  boy  was  taken  to  the  Cards- 
ton  Memorial  Hospital  in  Alberta,  Canada, 
which  is  some  35  miles  north  of  St.  Mary. 
The  committee  is  advised  that  the  opinion 
of  the  ph3rsicians  was  initially  that  Smith 
Parratt  didn't  have  any  chance  and  that  If 
he  did  survive  he  would  be  blind.  The  doc- 
tors continued  their  procedures  and  opera- 
tions, and  the  series  was  completed  late  the 
morning  of  July  19,  1960.  Since  that  time 
the  boy  has  had  numerous  operations  and 
procedures.  On  October  4.  1962,  the  eighth 
operation  was  performed  at  Chlldren''s  Hos- 
pital in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  This  most  recent 
operation  was  for  the  removal  of  two  ribs 
which  had  been  infected  because  of  the  pen- 
etration of  the  teeth  of  the  bear  Into  the 
chest  in  the  original  Injury.  The  necessity 
for  this  eighth  operation  became  apparent 
when  a  huge  abscess  appeared  on  the  back  of 
Smith  Parratt  in  the  late  sununer  of  1962. 
All  of  these  operations,  and  especially  the 
last  one.  have  had  great  physical  and  mental 
drain  on  him,  as  well  as  on  the  parents.  The 
boy  has,  of  course,  lost  much  schooling,  and 
Mrs.  Parratt  has  given  up  teaching  for  3 
years  in  order  to  take  care  of  her  son  and 
help  him  do  homework  and  home  schooling. 

"In  the  future.  Smith  Parratt  faces  at 
least  2  more  years  of  operations,  including 
reconstruction  of  crushed  orbital  bones,  re- 
moval of  scar  tissue,  reconstruction  of  the 
bridge  or  of  some  nose  shape,  enlargement  of 
the  opening  of  the  good  eye  (he  has  lost 
the  use  of  one  eye)  so  that  vision  may  be 
more  complete.  There  is  also  plastic  surgery 
required  to  build  up  and  reconstruct  bis 
facial  tissues. 

"Smith  Parratt  is  already  facing  daily  prob- 
lems of  being  stared  at  by  curious  people, 
and  even  with  the  best  of  plastic  surgery,  he 
faces  a  life  with  permanent  disability,  dimin- 
ished choice  of  Jobs  and  earning  capacity, 
and  restricted  participation  in  normal  sports, 
recreational  activities,  and  schooling.  HI* 
medical  costs  already  have  come  to  over  $10- 
000  out  of  pocket,  and  additional  medical 
and  surgical  costs  should  come  to  at  least 
$7,500.  These  medical  costs  of  course  do  not 
Include  the  more  general  losses  mentioned 
above,  and  the  pain  and  suffering  and  anx- 
iety not  only  to  the  boy  but  to  the  parents. 

"This  committee  has  carefully  weighed  the 
basis  for  the  relief  which  would  be  afforded 
by  this  bill.  At  the  outset,  it  is  clear  thai 
this  bill  would  merely  waive  limitatioDs  so 
that  a  court  can  pass  upon  the  question  ol 
the  liability  of  the  United  States  based  upon 
these  facts.  Under  the  particular  circum- 
stances of  this  case,  the  committee  finds  that 
legislative  relief,  as  provided  In  the  bUl. 
should  be  granted.  As  is  obvious  from  the 
Interior  Department  report,  the  parents  did 
not  bring  suit  within  the  2-year  period  im- 
mediately following  the  attack  on  their  son. 
It  appears  that  the  father  did  immediately 
begin  gathering  evidence  and  facts  concern- 
ing the  accident.    Further,  as  noted  In  the 
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Interior  Department  report,  he  did  not  want 
to  commence  suit  against  the  Government, 
and  the  facts  therefore  Indicate  that  he  did 
not  want  to  assert  such  a  claim  without  ade- 
quate preparation  and  assembly  of  facts.  Yet, 
however  this  may  be,  the  committee  feels 
that  the  rights  of  the  boy  were  prejudiced 
by  a  failure  to  commence  an  action  within 
the  time  limit.  It  is  obviously  unfair  to  deny 
this  seriously  Injured  boy  his  day  In  court. 
Further,  since  the  facts  concerning  the  case 
remain  available  to  the  Government,  the 
United  States  will  not  be  unduly  prejudiced 
by  a  waiver  of  the  statute  of  limitations  in 
this  instance.  Accordingly,  it  is  recom- 
mended that  the  bill  be  considered  favor- 
ably." 

The  committee  beJIeves   that   the   bill   is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 
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MRS.  M.  ORTA  WORDEN 

The  bill  (H.R.  4288)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  M.  Orta  Worden  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  719),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUI. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PU«I>08E 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  pay  to  Mrs.  M.  Orta  Worden  the  sum  of 
$10,864.89  In  full  settlement  of  all  claims 
against  the  United  States  resulting  from  In- 
juries sustained  by  her  in  a  fall  on  April  25, 
1958,  at  the  class  VI  concession  building  at 
Nouasseur  Airbase,  Casablanca.  Morocco. 

STATEMENT 

The  Department  of  the  Air  Force,  while 
objecting  to  a  similar  bill  which  would  waive 
the  2-year  statute  of  limitations  under  sec- 
tion 2733  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
states  in  its  report  on  that  bill  as  follows: 

"It  Is  recognized  that  the  Air  Force  had  a 
legal  obligation  to  maintain,  in  a  safe  condi- 
tion, the  building  in  which  the  accident  oc- 
curred and  that  the  Air  Force  exchange  in- 
volved did  not  carry  liability  Insurance. 
Should  the  Congress  believe  that  Mrs  Wor- 
den Is  entitled  thereto,  the  Air  Force  would 
not  be  opposed  to  an  award  of  damages  in 
the  amount  Congress  considers  equitable." 

The  House  of  Representatives  In  Report 
No.  646  on  H.R.  4288  amended  the  bill  to  pay 
the  sum  of  $10,864.89.  and  In  connecUon  with 
the  claim  states  as  follows: 

"Mrs.  Worden,  wife  of  an  Air  Force  em- 
ployee, suffered  Injuries  when  she  tripped 
over  a  metal  strip  protruding  from  the  floor 
as  she  was  leaving  the  front  entrance  of  the 
Air  Force  exchange  concessionaire  building 
at  Nouasseur.  Morocco.  She  received  a 
wound  above  the  angle  which  bled  profusely, 
and  was  taken  immediately  to  the  base  hos- 
pital in  a  Government  ambulance.  It  was 
determined  that  she  had  suffered  a  compound 
fract\ire  of  her  right  leg  and  a  sprained  left 
ankle.  The  base  physician's  report  concern- 
ing the  Initial  hospitalization  states: 

"  'The  patient  sustained  a  compound  com- 
minuted fracture  of  the  lower  third  of  the 
right  tibia  which  underwent  emergency  de- 
bridement and  open  reduction  with  internal 
fixation  on  the  day  of  admission.  At  surgery, 
the  patient  early  in  the  operative  procedure 
underwent  laryngospasm,  and  after  the  ap- 
plication of  a  single  screw,  the  patient  under- 
went hypotension  with  diminished  heart 
sounds  and  an  aljsence  of  radial  pulse.  At 
this  point  in  the  operative  procedure,  it  was 
chosen  to  terminate  the  procedure  as  quickly 
as  possible  and  arouse  the  patient  by  use  of 


stimulants,  vasopressers,  and  oxygen.  The 
initial  screw  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
tibia  was  about  one-fourth  inch  longer  than 
desired  and  It  was  the  surgeon's  plan  to 
remove  this  screw  and  replace  it  by  a  shorter 
one  after  a  second  screw  had  been  secured 
in  place.  Both  the  plan  to  change  the  initial 
screw  and  to  put  a  second  screw  in  position 
had  to  be  abandoned  when  the  above  circula- 
tory failvu-e  was  evident.  While  applying  a 
long-leg  plaster  cast,  the  fracture  site  could 
be  felt  to  have  moved.  It  was  necessary, 
consequently,  to  wedge  the  fracture  in  plas- 
ter after  the  patient  was  fully  revived." 

"Military  medical  records  indicate  that 
Mrs.  Worden  responded  satisfactorily  to  the 
initial  treatment  but  that,  because  of  the 
Interrupted  operation,  her  ankle  was  not 
placed  in  functional  position  as  would  be 
desirable.  Subsequently  she  was  hospitalized 
In  the  Air  Force  hospital  at  Welsbaden, 
Germany,  from  which  she  was  discharged 
on  May  28.  1958.  She  then  returned  to  the 
United  States  and  consulted  her  own 
orthopedic  physician.  Almost  all  of  1958 
was  spent  In  a  wheelchair  with  the 
right  leg  elevated.  The  final  cast  was 
removed  In  September  1959  but  Mrs. 
Worden  found  It  necessary  to  utilize  crutches 
until  July  1960.  It  also  appears  that  the 
screw  placed  In  the  leg  during  the  operation 
in  Morocco,  which  screw  was  found  to  be 
one-fourth  inch  too  long,  actually  kept  the 
fracture  apart  and  delayed  healing.  In  Jan- 
uary 1961,  a  private  physician  removed  the 
screw.  Thereafter,  Mrs.  Worden's  recovery 
was  satisfactory,  although  the  weakened  foot 
and  ankle  bones  made  normal  walking  and 
standing  somewhat  painful  for  an  extended 
period. 

"The  bill  as  introduced  provided  that  the 
claim  of  Mrs.  Worden  should  be  considered 
as  timely  filed  notwithstanding  the  statutory 
requirement  that  the  claim  l>e  presented  to 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Force  In  writing 
within  2  years  of  the  occurrence  of  the  In- 
cident involved.  At  a  hearing  held  on  June 
19,  1963,  before  the  subcommittee  to  whom 
the  bill  was  assigned,  It  was  established  that 
written  notice  of  Intention  to  file  a  claim  was 
submitted  to  the  claims  officer  at  Nouasseur 
Air  Force  Base  on  May  2,  1958;  that  is.  1 
week  after  the  accident.  Mrs.  Worden  and 
her  husband  were  advised  to  wait  until  all 
medical  bills  and  records  of  the  hospitaliza- 
tion and  treatment  were  available  to  file  so 
that  the  claim  could  be  for  a  sum  certain. 
Because  of  the  prolonged  period  of  medical 
treatment,  it  was  not  until  June  23,  1961, 
that  a  claim  for  $10,864.89  was  submitted  to 
the  Department  of  the  Air  Fc»x:e.  On  Feb- 
ruary 19,  1962,  the  claim  was  denied  because 
it  had  been  filed  after  the  expiration  of  the 
2-year  period  from  the  date  of  injury. 

"At  the  hearing  it  became  evident  that  the 
matter  should  be  resolved  not  by  a  waiver 
of  applicable  limitations,  but  rather  by  direct 
congressional  action.  The  testimony  pre- 
sented by  the  claimant's  representative  and 
the  Air  Force  clearly  establish  liability  for  the 
injury.  Medical  expenses  totaling  $2,164.89 
are  verified  by  itemized  bills  and  receipts. 
Additionally,  the  sum  of  $8,700  is  claimed 
as  lost  wages  for  1958.  1959,  and  1960.  ThU 
amount  is  calculated  on  the  basis  of  an 
average  annual  earned  salary  by  Mrs.  Worden 
of  $2,900  for  the  10-year  period  prior  to  the 
accident.  Income  tax  withholding  state- 
ments and  pay  records  were  submitted  to 
the  committee  to  support  this  calculation. 
It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  no  amount  has 
been  claimed  for  pain  and  suffering.  In  the 
view  of  the  committee,  the  amount  claimed 
is  reasonable  in  the  light  of  Mrs.  Worden's 
medical  history  following  the  Injury. 

"The  Department  of  the  Air  Force  has  in- 
dicated that  it  feels  that  the  payment  of 
compensation  to  Mrs.  Worden  for  her  injury 
is  a  matter  for  congressional  decision.     The 


record  in  this  matter  clearly  establishes  re- 
sponsibility for  the  injury,  and  evidence  that 
the  sum  of  $10,864.89  is  justified  and  reason- 
able as  compensation  therefor. 

"Subsequent  to  the  hearing  on  H.R.  4288, 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  submitted  an  ad- 
verse report  on  the  bill  in  which  it  suggested 
that,  should  a  valid  justification  for  enact- 
ment of  the  bill  be  found,  payment  of  the 
claim  should  be  made  not  out  of  the  general 
funds  of  the  Treasury  but  from  exchange 
funds.  This  suggestion  was  based  on  the 
understanding  that  claims  arising  In  an  Air 
Force  exchange  are  paid  from  reserves  set 
up  by  the  exchange  services  for  this  purpose. 
The  subcommittee  Inquired  Into  the  matter 
of  responsibility  In  service  exchanges  and 
was  advised  that  claims  arising  in  the  Interior 
of  an  exchange  building  are  the  responsibility 
of  nonappropriated  funds,  but  that  the  ex- 
terior of  buildings,  entranceways,  etc.,  are 
the  responsibility  of  Air  Force  maintenance 
personnel.  Under  the  facts  in  this  case,  it 
was  testified,  since  the  accident  in  which 
Mrs.  Worden  was  involved  occurred  at  the 
entranceway  of  the  exchange  building  it  was 
an  Air  Force  appropriated  responsibility. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  committee 
recommends  that  the  bill,  as  amended,  be 
considered  favorably." 

The  committee,  after  a  review  of  all  of  the 
foregoing,  concurs  In  the  action  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  and  recommends  that  the 
bill,  H.R.  4288,  be  considered  favorably. 


ANGET.TKT  DEVARIS 
The  bill  (H.R.  4507)  for  the  relief  of 
Angeliki  Devaris  was  considered,  ordered 
to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


ELIZABETH  MARY  MARTIN 

The  bill  (HJl.  4760)  for  the  relief  of 
Elizabeth  Mary  Martin  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (H.R.  4862)  for  the  relief  of 
Tricia  Kim  was  announced  as  next  in 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  that  the  bill  go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


JOm:  STEWART  MURPHY 

The  bill  (KM.  5083)  for  the  relief  of 
John  Stewart  Murphy  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 
which  the  bill  was  passed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MRS.  ZARA  M.  SCHREIBER 

The  bill  (H.R.  5289)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Zara  M.  Schreiber  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  724) ,  explaining  the  purpoees  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recoro, 

as  follows : 

pmtposx 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Lb 
that  the  written  election,  to  provide  the  an- 
nuity ^>eclfled  In  paragraph  (1)  of  section 
4(a)  of  the  DnUormed  Services  Contingency 
OpUon  Act  of  1963  to  his  wife,  Zara  M. 
Schrelber,  which  was  executed  by  Capt. 
Joseph  S.  Schrelber  on  November  14,  1953, 
stamped  and  notarized  but  not  mailed  prior 
to  his  death  on  November  18.  1953,  shall  be 
deemed  to  have  been  an  effective  election 
under  section  3(b)  of  such  act. 

STATEMENT 

According  to  the  House  report,  testimony 
on  this  legislation  was  heard  and  It  was  es- 
tablished that  Capt.  Joseph  S.  Schrelber,  the 
husband  of  the  clalnumt,  was  retired  from 
the  U.S.  Army  on  March  8,  1945,  and  was 
granted  disability  retirement  pay.  Under  the 
Uniformed  Services  Contingency  Option  Act 
of  1963.  retired  military  personnel  had  from 
November  1,  1953,  to  AprU  30,  1954,  in  which 
to  elect  to  accept  a  reduced  annuity  and 
make  provision  for  an  annuity  for  their  sur- 
vivors. Under  regulations  promulgated  by 
the  U.S.  Army,  such  election  had  to  be  In 
writing,  signed,  and  delivered  by  April  30. 
1954. 


MRS.  DEMISE  JEANNE  ESCOBAR 

The  bill  (Hit.  5453)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Denise  Jeanne  Escobar  (nee  Ar- 
noux)  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  tliird  time,  and 
passed. 


RELIEF  OF  CITY  OF  BINGHAMTON. 
N.Y. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5495)  for  the  relief  of 
the  city  of  Binghamton,  N.Y..  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  726) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

The  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  to  which 
was  referred  the  bill  (HJl.  6406)  for  the  relief 
of  the  city  of  Blnghamton.  N.Y.,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  reports  favorably  thereon, 
without  amendment,  and  recommends  that 
the  bill  do  pass. 

PT7RPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
to  authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treastiry  to  pay  to  the  city  of  Blnghamton, 
N.T.,  the  sum  of  $10,130  in  full  settlement 
ot  all  the  claims  of  the  city  of  Blnghamton 
and  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Memorial  Hospital 
against  the  United  States,  for  payment  of 
civil  defense  matching  funds  for  an  emer- 
gency generator  for  an  addition  to  such 
hospital. 

STATEMENT 

PiUBUant  to  section  201(1)  of  the  Federal 
Civil  Defense  Act  of  1950,  as  amended,  cri- 
teria are  established  and  Federal  fiLnanclal 
contributions  are  made  to  the  States  for  civil 
defense  purposes  and  through  the  States  to 
their  political  subdivisions. 

Dining  the  winter  and  spring  of  1960,  Our 
Lady  of  Lourdea  Hospital  and  the  city  ot 
Blnghamton  InvesUgated  the  possibility  ot 
coming  within  a  program  for  financial  assist- 
ance, then  being  conducted  by  the  Office  of 


Civil  and  Defense  Moblllaatlon.  "Hils  pro- 
gram provided  for  the  sharing  by  the  Federal 
Qovernment  of  the  cost  of  auxiliary  emer- 
gency generators  to  be  placed  in  hospitala 
for  use  In  connection  with  an  overall  civil 
defense  operational  plan  for  the  Blnghamton 
area. 

"The  project  application  and  necessary 
suppcff-ting  data  were  prepcu^d  and,  on  or 
about  May  12.  1960.  submitted  by  the  city  to 
the  State  of  New  York. 

"The  State  of  New  York  did  not  act  upon 
the  project  application  for  the  reasons  that, 
under  then  existing  administrative  rules,  new 
project  applications  were  not  being  processed 
for  fiscal  year  1960  contributions.  The  State 
itself  had  set  a  cutoff  date  for  submission  of 
applications  to  It  by  political  subdivisions  of 
April  15.  Region  I  of  the  Office  of  ClvU  and 
Defense  MobUlzatlon  had  set  a  cutoff  date 
of  May  15. 

"Meanwhile,  without  approval  either  of 
the  State  or  the  Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense 
Mobilization,  the  city  went  ahead  with  the 
procurement  and,  on  or  about  May  13,  1960, 
issued  invitations  to  bid  on  the  generator. 
Bids  were  opened  on  May  25,  1960,  and  a 
contract  awarded  on  June  1.  1960. 

"In  July  1960,  the  State  returned  the 
project  application  to  the  city  which  re- 
submitted It  on  Jiily  21,  1960.  The  State 
passed  it  on  to  the  regional  office  of  the  Office 
of  Civil  and  Defense  MobUlzatlon.  It 
reached  there  on  August  8.  1960. 

"During  fiscal  year  1960,  there  was  In 
effect  a  regulation  of  the  Office  of  Civil  and 
Defense  Mobilization  which  regulation  had 
been  In  effect  for  many  years  previous  and 
is  stUl  In  effect.  It  provided  that  no  con- 
tribution could  be  made  for  materials  ac- 
quired prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  fiscal 
year  tor  which  the  funds  to  be  used  for  the 
contribution  were  appropriated.  This  regu- 
lation Is  based  upon  an  application  of  the 
general  rtile  that  appropriations  are  for 
prospective  expenditiires  and  not  retroactive 
unless  specially  provided.  This  is  set  forth 
In  an  opinion  on  the  civil  defense  contribu- 
tion program  by  the  ComptroUer  General 
(31  Comp.  Gen.  308) . 

"Incidentally,  effecUve  July  1,  1960,  the 
Office  of  ClvU  and  Defense  Mobilization 
adopted  a  rule  now  in  effect  that  no  contribu- 
tion would  be  made  for  materials  acquired 
prior  to  the  date  of  approval  of  the  project 
application.  This  regulation  had  been  pub- 
lished In  the  FederU  Register  on  May  11. 
1960. 

"By  the  time  the  project  application  was 
presented  to  region  1  headquarters  of  the 
Office  of  CivU  and  Defense  MobUlzatlon.  the 
only  appropriation  available  for  obUgation 
for  the  contribution  for  the  hospital  gen- 
erator was  the  fiscal  year  1961  appropria- 
tion and,  since  the  procurement  had 
occurred  in  fiscal  year  1960,  it  could  not 
then  legally  be  approved. 

"The  State  and  city  were  not  Immedi- 
ately notified  of  this,  probably  because  of  a 
freeze  which  had  been  placed  by  region 
1  on  the  processing  of  applications  for  hos- 
pital generators. 

"Installation  of  the  generator  appears  to 
have  occurred  during  the  faU  of  1960.  At 
least  It  was  at  this  time  that  pajrment  to  the 
successful  bidder  was  accomplished. 

"OCDM  might,  had  the  im^ject  appUca- 
tlon  been  processed  during  fiscal  year  1960, 
have  approved  it  and  provided  the  financial 
aslBtance.  A  civil  defense  purpose  would 
have  been  (and  for  that  matter  stUl  would 
be)  served  by  the  provision  of  assistance. 
The  basic  reasons  for  not  acting  in  fiscal 
year  1960  Involved  administrative  rules  made 
by  the  region  and  the  State  In  the  Interest 
of  efficient  administration  of  the  program 
and  applicable  only  there.  The  region  1  rule 
Is  no  longer  used." 

The  General  Counsel  of  the  Department  of 
Defense,  in  reporting  to  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  on  the  merits  of  a  similar  bill  of 


the  87th  (Congress,  advised  that  committee 
that  after  July  1,  1960,  the  only  course  which 
could  have  been  taken  was  denial  of  the 
application.  The  Department  concluded.  In 
view  of  the  drcimistances,  that  It  would  not 
object  to  relief  In  the  Instant  case. 

The  committee  la  of  the  beUef  that  this  Is 
a  case  meriting  legislative  relief.  The  In- 
stallation of  the  generator  was  orlglnaUy 
agreed  upon  as  a  civil  defense  measure,  the 
hoepltal  was  significantly  altered  for  such 
installation,  and  the  generator  certainly 
would  serve  the  civil  defense  effort.  This 
committee  had  taken  favorable  action  fcM*  the 
relief  of  Elmore  County,  Ala..  In  settlement 
of  that  county's  claims  for  reimbursement 
for  one  half  of  the  cost  of  certain  civil  de- 
fense communications  equipment.  (HH. 
555,  87th  Cong.,  2d  sess.,  act  of  October  23. 
1962.) 

Accordingly,  the  committee  recommends 
favorable  consideration  of  HJR.  6495.  with- 
out amendment. 

Attached  hereto  and  made  a  part  hereof 
is  the  report  submitted  by  the  General  Coun- 
sel of  the  Department  of  Defense  on  a  sim- 
ilar bill  of  the  87th  Congress. 
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QUALIFICATION  OP  STEAMSHIP 
TRADE  ASSOCIATION  OF  BALTI- 
MORE-WATERFRONT GUARD  AS- 
SOCIATION PENSION  FUND 

The  bUl  (H.R.  5753)  relating  to  the 
effective  date  of  the  qualification  of  the 
Steamship  Trade  Association  of  Balti- 
more-Waterfront Guard  Association 
p>ension  fund  as  a  qualified  trust  under 
section  40Ua)  of  the  Internal  Revenue 
Code  of  1954  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  727),  explaining  the  purpose* 
of  the  bllL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccors. 
as  follows: 

FTTSPOSX 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  extend  retro- 
active qualification  under  the  Internal  Rev- 
enue code  to  the  pension  plan  of  the 
Steamship  Trade  Association  of  Baltimore'- 
Waterfront  Guard  Association  from  April  1, 
1955.  the  date  from  which  the  collective  bar- 
gaining agreement  provided  for  employer 
p>enslon  contributions,  until  June  2,  1962. 

STATEMENT 

The  Treasury  Department  has  no  objec- 
tion to  the  enactment  of  the  bUl. 

This  committee  has  recommended  favor- 
ably similar  legislation  extending  retroac- 
tive qualification  to  pension  plans  under  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  in  similar  situations. 

In  its  favorable  report  on  the  bill  the 
Treasury  Department  has  commented: 

"The  Internal  Revenue  Service  has  ruled 
that  this  fund,  which  was  established  under 
a  collective  bargaining  agreement,  meets  the 
requirements  for  qualification  under  section 
401  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  for  taxable 
years  ending  after  Jime  1.  1962.  However, 
the  fund  does  not  so  qualify  for  prior  tax- 
able years,  although  the  coUectlve  bargain- 
ing agreement  specified  that  employers  were 
to  make  contributions  to  the  fund  as  of 
April  1,  1955.  This  Is  because  it  was  not 
until  June  2,  1962,  that  a  complete  written 
pension  plan,  containing  features  essential 
to  a  quaUfled  pension  i^an.  was  actuaUy 
established." 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  Is  to  give  the  em- 
ployers concerned  the  right  to  deduct  con- 
tributions made  to  the  pension  fund  before 
It  qualified  under  the  Internal  Revenue  Code 


In  the  year  In  which  they  made  the  con- 
tributions. The  bUl  also  would  grant  the 
fund  exemption  from  tax  on  Its  Investment 
Income  during  the  period  before  June  2, 
1962,  provided  It  Is  shown  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  or  his 
delegate,  that  the  trust  has  not  been  oper- 
ated in  a  manner  which  would  Jeopardize  the 
interests  of  its  beneficiaries. 

The  cc«nmlttee  believes  that  the  biU  is 
meritorious  and  recommends  it  favorably. 

Attached  and  made  a  part  of  this  report  is 
a  letter,  dated  June  19.  1963,  from  the  Treas- 
ury Department. 
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ERIC  VOEGELIN  AND  LUISE  BETTY 
ONKEN  VOEGELIN 

The  bill  (H.R.  6902)  for  the  relief  of 
Eric  Voegelin  and  Luise  Betty  Onken 
Voegelin  was  considered,  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


MARIANO    CARRESE    AND    VINCEN- 
ZINA  CIAVATTINI  RESTUCCIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  6038)  for  the  relief  of 
Mariano  Carrese  and  Vincenzwa  Ciavat- 
tini  Restuccia  was  considered,  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 


GENEROSO  BUCCI  CAMMISA 
The  bill  (H.R.  6316)   for  the  relief  of 
Oeneroso  Bucci  Cammisa  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


BILLS  PASSED  OVER 
The  bUl  (H.R.  6624)  for  the  reUef  of 
Mrs.  Concetta  Foto  Napoli.  Salvatore, 
Napoh,  Antonina  Napoli,  and  Michela 
Napoli.  was  announced  as  next  in  order. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  6806)  for  the  relief  of 
Shelbume  Harbor  Ship  &  Marine  Co.. 
was  announced  as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bill  (H.R.  7268)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ingrid  Gudrun  Brown,  was  an- 
nounced as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 

The  bUl  (H.R.  7601)  for  the  relief  of 
the  city  of  Winslow,  Ariz.,  was  announced 
as  next  in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bill 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


Zehr  (Llm  Myung  Im)  may  be  classified  as 
an  eligible  orphan  within  the  meaning  of 
section  101(b)(1)(F)  of  the  said  Act  and  a 
petition  may  be  filed  by  Bjrron  D.  Zehr  and 
Patricia  P.  Zehr,  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
In  behalf  of  the  said  Michelle  Su  Zehr  (Llm 
Myung  Im)  pursuant  to  section  205(b)  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act  subject 
to  all  the  conditions  In  that  section  relating 
to  eligible  orphans. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 


MICHELLE  SU  ZEHR  iLIM  MYUNG 
1*1) 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  633)  for  the  relief  of  Michelle  Su 
Zehr  (Llm  Myung  to)  which  had  been 
reported  from  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary with  an  amendment  to  strike  out 
all  after  the  enacting  clause  and  Insert: 

That.  In  the  administration  of  the  Immi- 
gration   and   NaUonaUty   Act.   MlcheUe   Su 


MARY  G.   EASTLAKE 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1518)  for  the  relief  of  Mary  G. 
Eastlake  which  has  been  reported  from 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  with 
an  amendment  to  strike  out  all  after 
the  enacting  clause  and  insert : 

That  the  service  of  Mary  G.  Eastlake. 
Nurse  Director  (retired).  Public  Health 
Service,  performed  while  in  the  employ  of 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of 
the  Interior,  before  July  1,  1955,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  active  service  In  the  Public 
Health  Service  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
her  retired  pay  from  the  Service  as  of  the 
date  of  her  retirement  (December  1,  1962)  : 
Provided,  That  the  increase  In  retired  pay 
authorized  by  this  Act  shall  not  exceed  the 
amount  which  would  be  payable  as  a  Civil 
Service  retirement  annuity  based  on  such 
service. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  736).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

PURPOSE 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  leglslaUon, 
as  amended,  Is  to  authorize  the  Public 
Health  Service,  for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  claimant's  retired  pay  from  that  Service, 
to  credit  her  with  aU  of  her  service  with 
the  Biu-eau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Department 
of  the  Interior,  as  If  such  service  had  been 
performed  for  the  Public  Health  Service 
rather  than  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Af- 
fairs. 

STATEMENT 

In  the  report  of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare,  commenting  on  S. 
1518  and  recommending  an  amendment,  the 
facts  of  the  case  are  set  forth  as  follows: 

"Mrs.  Eastlake  was  a  civil  service  nurse 
In  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  when  the 
health  functions  of  that  Bureau  were  trans- 
ferred from  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
to  the  PubUc  Health  Service  on  July  l,  1965. 
She  continued  In  a  clvU  service  posiUon 
with  the  Service  untU  March  12,  1956,  when 
she  was  appointed  as  a  ctMnmissloned  officer 
In  the  Service's  Reserve  Corps.  As  a  com- 
missioned officer  of  the  Reserve  Corps,  her 
coverage  under  the  provisions  of  the  Civil 
Service  Retirement  Act  continued  untU  she 
was  appointed  to  the  Regular  Corps  effec- 
tive AprU  1,  1956.  It  was  this  action,  ap- 
pointment to  the  Regular  Corps,  that  re- 
sulted In  the  transfer  of  Mrs.  Eastlake  to 
a  position  not  within  the  purview  of  the 
Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 

"The  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as  it 
existed  prior   to   October    1,   1956,   provided 


that  an  employee  subject  to  the  act  who 
transferred  to  a  position  not  within  the  pur- 
view of  the  act  could  receive  a  refund  of  re- 
tirement deductions  but  otherwise  lost  all 
eligibility  for  an  annuity  under  that  act. 
However,  under  section  8(a)  of  PubUc  Law 
84-854  (5  U.S.C.  2258(a))  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  was  amended  to  permit  an 
employee  who  transferred  on  and  after  Oc- 
tober 1,  1966,  to  a  Tosltlon  not  within  the 
purview  of  the  act  to  receive  a  deferred  an- 
nuity at  age  62  If  the  employee  had  not  re- 
ceived a  refund  of  contributions  and  had 
5  or  more  years  of  civilian  service. 

"The  Civil  Service  Commission  In  a  rul- 
ing dated  July  9,  1962.  held  that  since  Mrs. 
Eastlake 's  coverage  under  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act  terminated  on  April  1,  1956 
(when  she  was  commissioned  In  the  Regu- 
lar Corps  of  the  Public  Health  Service)  prior 
to  the  effective  date  of  the  amended  law 
(October  1,  1956),  the  provisions  of  the 
amended  law  do  not  apply  In  her  case.  It 
was  further  held  that  she  was  entitled  only 
to  a  refund  of  her  retirement  deductions." 

Thus,  the  present  situation  Is  that  Mrs. 
Eastlake  Is  being  denied  retirement  credit 
for  annuity  purposes  for  the  18  years  of 
civil  service  employment  In  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs,  which  was  Identical  In  most 
respects  to  her  subsequent  service  with  the 
Public  Health  Service. 


BILL  PASSED  OVER 

The  bill  (S.  1951)  for  the  reUef  of 
George  Ellas  Nejame  was  announced  as 
next  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  that  the  bUl 
go  over. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  passed  over. 


IVANKA  PEKAR 


The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1958)  for  the  reUef  of  Ivanka 
Pekar  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  7.  after  the  word 
"fee.",  to  strike  out  "Upon  the  granting 
of  permanent  residence  to  such  alien  as 
provided  for  in  this  Act,  the  Secretary  of 
State  shall  instruct  the  proper  quota  con- 
trol officer  to  deduct  one  number  from 
the  appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year 
that  such  quota  is  available."  and  Insert 
"Upon  the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the 
Attorney  General  shall  reduce  by  one 
number  the  number  of  refugees  who  may 
be  paroled  into  the  United  States  pursu- 
ant to  sections  1  and  2(a)  of  the  Act  of 
July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  504) .  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.";  so  as 
to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and.  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Inunlgration  and  Nationality 
Act,  Ivanka  Pekar  shall  be  held  and  consid- 
ered to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to  the 
United  States  for  permanent  residence  as  of 
the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act,  upon 
payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon  the 
enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Attorney  General 
shaU  reduce  by  one  number  the  number  of 
refugees  who  may  be  paroled  Into  the  United 
SUtes  pursuant  to  sections  1  and  2(a)  of 
the  Act  of  July  14,  1960  (74  Stat.  604) ,  during 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1904. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
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The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

REAR  ADM.  WALTER  B.  DAVIDSON 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (H.R.  1395)  for  the  reUef  of  Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
2.  line  17,  after  the  word  "section",  to 
strike  out  "in  excess  of  10  per  centum 
thereof". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  739) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows  : 

PUKPOSK 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  is  to  relieve  Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson.  U.S.  Navy,  retired, 
of  liability  to  repay  to  the  United  SUtes  the 
sum  of  $3 1.475. 17,  which  Is  the  amount  of 
overpaymenu  of  retired  pay  to  him  during 
the  period  beginning  November  13,  1958  and 
ending  August  21,  1961.  while  he  was'  em- 
ployed by  the  Western  Contract  Fxu-nlshers, 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif.:  and  to  authorize  the 
repayment  to  him  of  the  amount  withheld 
from  him  by  the  United  States  on  account  of 
the  liability,  and  In  addition  such  amounts 
as  represent  the  balance  of  retired  pay  other- 
wise due  for  the  period. 

BTATZMENT 

The  Comptroller  General  of  the  United 
States  has  advised  the  Congress  that  the 
question  of  whether  Admiral  Davidson  should 
be  relieved  involves  primarily  a  matter  of 
policy  for  Congress  to  determine  and.  accord- 
ingly, has  no  recommendation  concerning 
the  merits  of  the  bill. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  has  advised 
the  Congress  that  It  favors  the  enactment  of 
the  bm. 

The  facts  In  the  case  giving  rise  to  Admiral 
Davidson's  UablUty  are  set  fcK-th  in  the  report 
of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  as  follows: 

"The  facts  In  the  case  as  disclosed  by  the 
records  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  are 
that  Rear  Admiral  Davidson  was  placed  on 
the  temporary  disability  retired  list  in  May 
of  1956  and  permanently  retired  for  disability 
in  December  of  1960.  In  June  of  1958  he  ac- 
cepted employment  with  Western  Contract 
P^irnishers  as  an  Independent  saJeeman. 

"The  Comptroller  General  noted  that  of 
five  contracts  awarded  to  the  Western  Con- 
tract Purntshers  by  the  Navy  during  the 
period  from  November  13,  1958,  to  November 
20.  1961,  tliree  resulted  from  bids  which  were 
signed  by  W.  B.  Davidson  as  assistant  man- 
ager of  the  company.  There  three  contracts 
are  summarized  as  follows: 

"(a)  A  contract  awarded  November  13. 
1958.  which  covered  mess  furniture  for  the 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Pacillty,  Monterey.  Calif.,  re- 
sulted from  a  bid  and  amendment  thereto 
signed  by  W.  B.  Davidson,  assistant  man- 
ager. 

"(b)  A  contract  awarded  May  19,  1969. 
which  covered  Items  of  furnltiur©  for  the 
Naval  Air  Station.  Pallon.  Nev.,  resxilted  from 
a  bid  signed  by  W.  B.  Davidson,  assistant 
manager.  There  was  also  a  modification  to 
this  contract  which  covered  a  change  of  up- 
holstery fabric  for  one  Item,  at  no  change  in 
price;  and  the  acceptance  was  signed  for  the 


company  by  W.  B.  Davidson,  assistant  man- 
ager. 

"(c)  A  contract  awarded  February  38, 
1961,  which  covered  Items  of  fumltiur*  for 
the  Naral  Air  Station,  Lemocre,  Calif.,  re- 
sulted from  a  bid  signed  by  W.  B.  Davidson, 
assistant  manager. 

"The  Comptroller  General's  description  of 
Admiral  Davidson's  conduct  and  actions  with 
respect  to  the  contract  of  February  28,  1961, 
as   a  series  of  negotiations'  was  an  imfortu- 
nate  term  as  applied  to  the  facts  In  this  case. 
In   this  connection,   the  record  shows  that 
after  the  first  bid  was  submitted  and  signed 
by  W.  B.  Davidson,  assistant  manager.    There 
was  a  readvertlsement  and  another  bid  sub- 
mitted   by    the    company,    also    signed    by 
W.  B.  Davidson,  assistant  manager.     There 
was  a  letter  of  February  17.  1961.  verifying 
comments  on  the  bid,  and  another  letter  of 
February  23,  1961,  extending  an  option,  both 
of  which  were  signed  by  W.  B.  Davidson,  as- 
sistant manager.     A  letter  of  March  9,  1961. 
contained  modification  No.  1  to  the  contract 
and  Incorporated  a  design  change  and  pro- 
vided for  a  price  reduction.    There  was  an- 
other letter  which  related  to  the  preparation 
of  two  items  of  chairs,  and  constituted  modi- 
fication No.  2  to  the  contract.     Thereafter 
an  exchange  of  correspondence  resulted   in 
modification  No.  3.  which  incorporated  two 
minor  design  changes  in  the  furniture  and 
extended  delivery  time,  but  resulted  in  no 
change  In  price.    There  was  also  an  exchange 
of  correspondence  between  the  company  and 
the  air  staUon  between  May  10,   1961.  and 
July  10.   1961,  which  related  to  the  failure 
of  the  ccMnpany  to  make  timely  deliveries  of 
certain  Items  under  the  contract.     Each  of 
the   letters    from   the   company   to   the   air 
station  was  signed  by  W.  B.  Davidson,  assist- 
ant manager. 

"Admiral  Davidson's  relation  to  these  con- 
tracts is  clearly  steted  In  the  following  ex- 
tracts from  a  letter  signed  by  Mr.  Rex  S. 
Steveiisen,  vice  president  and  secretary  of 
Western  Contract  Furnishers : 

"  'As  to  the  matter  of  you  signing  "assistant 
manager."  You  will  remember  that  on  sev- 
eral occasions  we  were  late  in  submitting 
some  bids,  due  to  my  absence  from  the  office. 
To  obviate  a  repetition  of  late  bids  awaiting 
my  signature.  I  directed  you  to  sign  such 
bids  thereafter  as  "assistant  manager,"  simply 
as  a  means  of  expediency  and  convenience. 

"  'The  title  as  used,  has  no  significance 
other  than  to  satisfy  a  bid  form.  You  are 
not,  in  fact,  an  assistant  manager  and  you 
have  no  authority  or  prerogatives  as  such. 
Your  duUes  and  reaponslbUlUes  are  those  of 
a  salesman  working  on  commission.' 

"It  is  apparent  that  Admiral  Davidson 
signed  the  bids  In  accordance  with  the  ar- 
rangement with  the  vice  president,  and  that 
his  signature  on  subsequent  correspondence 
was  merely  for  purposes  of  Identity  of  the 
contract.  Admiral  Davidson  was  not  an  offi- 
cial of  the  concern,  had  no  authority  to  ap- 
prove changes  or  modlflcationa  In  the  con- 
tract, and  merely  signed  the  correspondence 
as  a  ministerial  act.  In  no  case  did  Admiral 
Davidson  sign  any  of  these  papers  using  his 
military  title. 

"Pacts  of  record  negate  any  intention  on 
the  part  of  Admiral  Davidson  to  violate  10 
U.S.C.  6112(b) .  On  the  contrary,  they  reveal 
an  affirmative  effort  to  avoid  even  the  posal- 
blllty  of  such  violation  through  Inadvertence 
or  lack  of  information.  Thus,  on  April  26. 
1959.  following  receipt  of  a  Navy  Department 
notice  to  retired  regular  officers  advising 
them  of  the  Comptroller  General's  decision 
of  January  6,  1959  (38  Comp.  Gen.  470)  Ad- 
miral DavMson  addressed  a  letter  to  the  U.S. 
Navy  Finance  Center,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  out- 
lining the  nattu-e  of  the  business  conducted 
by  the  Western  Contract  Furnishers;  speci- 
fying In  detail  the  nature  of  the  work  he 
performed  as  an  employee  of  the  firm;  and 
specifically  requesting  an  early  clarification 
as  to  whether  or  not  he  could  continue  to 


carry  on  that  phase  of  his  work  concerned 
with  Federal  Government  contracts,  and  ad- 
vice concerning  any  restrictions  which  might 
apply  to  him.  Understandably,  nonrecelpt 
of  a  reply  led  him  to  conclude  that  his  em- 
ployment did  not  violate  the  only  confilct- 
of- Interest  statute  which  could  have  been 
applicable  In  his  case. 

"Admiral  Davidson's  personal  situation, 
furthermore,  would  militate  against  any  In- 
tentional action  on  his  part  which  would 
jeopardize  his  continued  receipt  of  retired 
pay.  When  placed  on  the  temporary  disabil- 
ity retired  list  In  1956,  with  a  100-percent 
physical  disability  raUng  (arterloscleroels, 
cerebral  embolism,  and  acute  bursitis),  he 
was  limited  to  seeking  employment  Involv- 
ing the  minimum  of  physical  exertion — a 
fact  recognized  by  his  employer.  A  heart 
attack  In  1958,  with  attendant  temporary 
Incapacity,  and  the  constant  awareness  that 
a  recurrence.  If  not  fatal,  could  permanently 
bar  his  further  civilian  employment  and  thus 
result  In  his  complete  dependence  upon  his 
retired  pay  for  his  own  support  and  that  of 
his  Invalid  wife  would,  if  there  were  any 
questions  as  to  his  good  faith,  have  Inhibited 
any  action  which  could  have  resulted  In 
forfeiture  of  this  malnsUy.  These  clrcimi- 
stances  serve  equally  to  highlight  the  hard- 
ship which  he  would  encounter  If  the  legis- 
lation now  Introduced  on  his  behalf  should 
fail  enactment. 

"The  Department  of  the  Navy  favors  the 
enactment  of  H.R.  12906."* 

The  claimant  has  filed  with  the  committee 
a  personal  statement  setting  forth  the  finan- 
cial hardship  Involved. 

From  the  Information  before  It.  It  appears 
to  the  committee  that  Admiral  Davidson  re- 
ceived his  retired  pay  in  good  faith:  that  he 
made  a  full  disclosure  to  the  Government  In 
regard  to  his  private  employment;  and  a 
considerable  financial  hardship  is  Involved. 

Accordingly,  the  committee  feels  that  this 
Is  a  case  which  warrants  relief  by  private 
legislation  and  recommends  the  bill  favor- 
ably. 


PETTRINA  DEL  PRATE 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  2084)  for  the  relief  of  Peitrina  Del 
Frate  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  4.  after  the  word 
"Act.",  to  strike  out  "Peitrina"  and 
insert  "Pietrina";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  State*  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Pietrina  Del  Frate  shall  be  held  and 
considered  to  have  been  lawfully  admitted  to 
the  United  States  for  permanent  residence  as 
of  the  date  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
upon  payment  of  the  required  visa  fee.  Upon 
the  granUng  of  permanent  residence  to  such 
alien  as  provided  for  in  this  Act.  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  shall  Instruct  the  proper  quota- 
control  officer  to  deduct  one  nxunber  from  the 
appropriate  quota  for  the  first  year  that  such 
quota  is  available. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Pietrina  Del 
Frate." 


MARIA   MERGHETTI    (MOTHER   BE- 
NEDETTA)  AND  ANNUNZIATA  CO- 
LOMBO (MOTHER  CHERUBINA) 
The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 

bill  (H.R.  1289)  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
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Merghettl  (Mother  Benedetta)  and 
Annunziata  Colombo  (Mother  Cheru- 
bina)  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  with  an 
amendment,  in  line  4,  after  the  name 
"Maria",  to  strike  out  "Merghettl"  and 
insert  "MereghetU". 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

The  title  w£LS  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"An  Act  for  the  relief  of  Maria  Mere- 
ghettl  (Mother  Benedetta)  and  Annun- 
ziata Colombo  (Mother  Cherubina)." 


CONFEDERATED     TRIBES     OP    THE 
COLVILLE  RESERVATION 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (S.  1169)  to  authorize  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $350  from  funds  arising 
from  judgments  in  favor  of  any  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville 
Reservation  which  had  been  reported 
from  the  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs,  with  amendments,  on  page 
2.  line  3,  after  the  word  "of",  to  strike 
out  "proceedings"  and  insert  "claims"; 
in  line  4,  after  the  word  "Commission", 
to  strike  out  "in  dockets  numbered  161, 
179.  181-A.  181-B.  181-C.  222.  and  224.", 
and  in  line  10,  after  the  word  "of",  to 
strike  out  "$350"  and  insert  "$350,  to  the 
extent  that  such  funds  are  available,"; 
so  as  to  make  the  bill  read : 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representative*  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the 
funds  on  deposit  In  the  Treasury  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Colville 
Tribe,  San  Poells-Nespelem  Tribe.  Okanogan 
Tribe,  Methow  Tribe,  and  Lake  Tribe  (cer- 
tain constituent  groups  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  the  Colville  Reservation)  that  were 
appropriated  to  pay  a  judgment  of  the  In- 
dian Claims  Commission  dated  March  1, 
1960,  in  docket  numbered  181.  and  the  funds 
which  may  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of 
the  United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  said 
constituent  groups  or  any  other  constituent 
groups  of  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the 
Colville  Reservation  to  pay  any  Judgments 
arising  out  of  claims  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Indian  Claims  Commission  and  the 
interest  on  said  judgments,  after  payment  of 
attorney  fees  and  expenses,  shall  be  credited 
to  the  account  of  the  Confederated  Tribes 
of  the  Colville  Reeervaitlon  and  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  Is  authorised  and  directed  to 
make  a  per  capita  distribution  from  such 
funds  of  $350.  to  the  extent  that  such  funds 
are  available,  to  each  enrolled  member  of 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Colville 
Reservation.  Any  part  of  such  funds  dis- 
tributed per  capita  to  the  members  of  the 
tribes  shall  not  be  subject  to  Federal  or  State 
Income  tax.  I 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time, 
and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  742),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recori), 
as  follows: 

ptruposi 

The  piu-pose  of  S.  1189,  Introduced  by  Sen- 
ators Jackson  and  liAiarvBoti  at  the  request 
of   the   Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  Is  to 


authorize  and  direct  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  make  a  9350  per  capita  payment 
to  tribal  members,  from  Judgment  funds, 
to  the  extent  that  such  funds  are  available. 

BACKSROUND 

The  act  of  April  24.  1961  (FubUc  Law 
87-24),  provided  for  a  division  of  funds  l>e- 
tween  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  of  Idaho  and  the 
Colville  TrlltjeB  from  a  judgment  by  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  In  docket  175-A 
($4,177,605.06) .  It  further  provided  for  the 
same  division — 86.6  percent  to  the  Nez  Perce 
and  13.4  percent  to  the  Colvilles — in  connec- 
tion with  judgments  that  might  be  awarded 
to  either  group  In  the  future. 

The  act  of  September  26.  1961  (Public  Law 
87-298),  provided  for  the  use  of  the  funds 
(approximately  $1  million)  from  an  award 
to  the  Colville  Tribes  In  docket  181,  and  from 
judgments  that  might  be  made  In  other 
pending  claims.  It  provided  that  the  money 
could  be  advanced  or  expended  for  any  pur- 
pose that  Is  "authorized  by  the  tribal  gov- 
erning body  and  approved  by  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior." 

In  connection  with  the  possible  distribu- 
tion of  the  funds,  this  committee  In  Senate 
Report  1068,  accompanying  H.R.  8236,  which 
became  Public  Law  87-298,  made  the  follow- 
ing recommendation : 

"On  September  13,  1961,  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Indian  Affairs  held  a  hearing  on  H.R. 
8236  and  S.  2123,  the  companion  bill  intro- 
duced by  Senator  Jackson.  Witnesses  from 
the  ColvUle  Indian  Association,  representing 
approximately  400  Indians  on  and  off  the 
reservation,  and  representatives  of  the  official 
tribal  governing  body,  the  tribal  business 
council,  testified  on  the  proposed  legislation. 
Spokesmen  for  the  Colville  Indian  Associa- 
tion reconunended  amending  the  bill  to  re- 
q\iire  that  the  judgment  fund  be  distributed 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  While  the  proposed 
amendment  was  not  adopted,  the  committee 
is  of  the  opinion,  based  on  testimony  given, 
that  a  real  need  exists  for  a  per  capita  pay- 
ment to  tribal  members. 

"The  Colville  Tribes  are  currently  prepar- 
ing a  prog^ram  for  terminating  Federal  super- 
vision and  control  over  their  affairs.  Ap- 
proximately 75  percent  of  the  Indians  reside 
off  the  reservation,  and  there  appears  to  be 
no  desire  on  the  part  of  the  tribe  to  Invest 
the  proceeds  of  their  claim  In  a  tribal  de- 
velopment program.  Moreover,  It  was  the 
statement  of  the  official  tribal  delegates  that 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  would  be  re- 
quested to  approve  a  per  capita  distribution. 
Under  the  circumstances,  It  is  the  commit- 
tee's recommendation  that  foUowing  passage 
of  HJEl.  8286,  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
take  steps  to  provide  for  a  per  capita  pay- 
ment to  the  Indians  from  the  funds  covered 
by  the  legislation." 

To  date,  no  per  capita  payments  have  been 
made  to  the  Colville  Indians  from  judgment 
funds. 

HLEl) 

On  October  24,  25,  and  26,  1963,  the  Sub- 
committee on  Indian  Affairs  conducted  field 
hearings  on  S.  1169  at  Spokane,  Nespelem, 
and  Seattle,  Wash.  Several  hundred  mem- 
l>ers  of  the  Colville  Tribes  attended  the  sutx- 
commlttee  sessions.  Every  witness,  includ- 
ing official  tribal  spokesmen,  requested  early 
enactment  of  S.  1169. 

This  tribe  has  submitted  legislation  to 
Congress  (S.  1442)  that  would.  If  passed,  put 
into  effect  the  first  steps  of  a  program  lead- 
ing toward  termination  of  Federal  super- 
vision and  control  over  the  ColvUles.  It  is 
evident  from  the  hearing  record  that  a  sub- 
stantial percentage  of  these  Indians  wish 
to  discontinue  the  existing  relationship  with 
the  Government  In  the  very  near  future. 
Many  of  the  4.700  Colvilles  now  live  off  the 
reservation.  Therefore.  It  does  not  appear 
desirable  or  necessary  to  preserve  the  judg- 
ment funds  for  tribal  development  pur- 
poses. 


Based  on  the  lengthy  hearing  record  and 
the  strong  urging  of  individual  members  and 
the  tribal  governing  body,  it  is  the  commit- 
tee's reconunendatlon  that  S.  1169  he  en- 
acted, notwithstanding  the  adverse  reports 
from  the  E>epartment  of  the  Intericw  and  the 
Bxireau  of  the  Budget. 

AMENDMENTS 

The  committee  has  struck  from  the  bill 
certain  language  and  docket  numbers  that 
may  not  have  accurately  reflected  the  claims 
still  pending  before  the  Indian  Claims  Com- 
mission. 

Language  has  been  ioserted  at  the  appro- 
priate place  to  make  clear  that  if  there  is  an 
insufficient  amount  of  judgment  funds  to 
make  a  p>ayment  of  exactly  $350  that  a  per 
capita  as  close  to  that  figure  as  possible  be 
made.  It  Is  believed  that  adequate  funds  are 
presently  available. 

COST 

Enactment  of  this  legislation  wlU  result 
In  a  saving  to  the  Fedeiral  Government  of 
appn-oxlmately  $60,000  a  year,  which  is  the 
amotmt  of  interest  now  being  earned  by 
the  judgment  funds  on  dcpoeit  In  ttoa 
Treasury. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
that  concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  executive  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration 
of  executive  business. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations on  the  Executive  Calendar  be 
stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  nomina- 
tion of  William  Jack  Howard,  of  Call- 
fomla,  to  be  Chairman  of  the  Military 
Liaison  Committee  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nomination  is  confirmed. 


UJ3.ARMY 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Army. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations be  considered  en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc;  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 


U.S.  AIR  FORCE 


The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  in  the  U.S.  Air 
Force. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  nomi- 
nations in  the  Air  Force  be  considered 
en  bloc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Wittiout 
objection,  the  nominations  will  be  con- 
sidered en  bloc:  and,  without  objection, 
they  are  confirmed. 
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Mr.  MANSFTELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  the  nominations. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Witliout 
objection,  the  President  will  be  notified 
forthwith. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  resiune  the  con- 
sideration of  legislative  business. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  resumed  the  consideration  of 
legislative  business. 


U.S.S.  "UTAH' 


Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  tomorrow, 
December  7.  will  mark  the  22d  anni- 
versary of  the  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
I  cannot  let  this  day  go  by  without  paus- 
ing for  a  moment  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
heroic  American  fighting  men  who  gave 
their  lives  there  that  freedom  might 
live. 

Particularly  do  I  want  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  54  men  who  lie  entombed  in  the 
U.S.S.  Utah,  but  who  seem  to  have  been 
forgotten  by  the  country  they  loved.  We 
honor  the  men  of  the  U.S.S.  Arizona 
day  in  and  day  out  by  a  magnificent 
memorial  which  was  built  over  the  hulk, 
and  by  raising  the  colors  over  her  at 
dawn  each  morning  and  lowering  them 
at  sundown.  The  men  of  the  U.S.S. 
Utah,  who  lie  in  silence  less  than  a  mile 
from  the  Arizona's  fine  memorial,  are 
honored  only  by  a  small  plate,  which 
does  not  even  list  the  names  of  the  of- 
ficers or  the  men  who  went  down  with 
her,  and  whose  bodies  have  never  been 
recovered.  Thousands  pass  the  Utah 
each  day  after  having  seen  the  Arizona 
without  even  knowing  it  Is  the  tomb  of 
equally  brave  men  who  died  defending 
their  country. 

Earlier  this  session  I  Introduced  a  bill 
to  erect  a  simple  flagpole  over  the  Utah 
so  that  the  colors  may  be  fiown  over 
her  as  they  are  over  the  Arizona.  I  had 
hoped  that  by  December  7  of  this  year 
Congress  would  have  passed  the  bill  and 
that  the  simple  platform  and  fiagpole  for 
which  It  provides  would  have  been  built. 
I  had  anticipated  a  ceremony  In  which 
we  could  raise  the  fiag  for  the  first  time 
over  the  U.S.S.  Utah  hulk,  and  assure 
that  this  simple  tribute  to  American  men 
fallen  in  battle  would  be  perpetuated  for 
all  time  to  come. 

I  am  deeply  disappointed  that  this 
ceremony  must  be  postponed  for  an- 
other year.  I  have  asked  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  Committee  [Mr.  Russell]  to 
schedule  hearings  on  my  U.S.S.  Utah  bill, 
but  because  of  the  press  of  important 
legislation  before  that  committee  this 
session,  it  has  not  been  possible  to  con- 
sider the  Utah  bill.  I  am  hopeful  that 
hearings  can  be  held  early  next  session. 
I  know  that  my  38  colleagues  who  joined 
in  cosponsoring  the  resolution  support 
me  in  this  request. 

Almost  every  State — and  certainly 
every  area  of  the  country— has  one  or 
more  of  its  boys  listed  among  the  Utah 
dead.  Of  the  54  men  whose  bodies  were 
not  found  or  identified,   13  gave  Cali- 


fornia as  their  home  State:  11  Texas; 
3  each  Illinois,  Iowa,  Washington  State, 
and  New  York;  2  each  Colorado,  Mis- 
souri. Virginia,  and  Massachusettts ;  1 
each  Kentucky,  Arkansas,  Minnesota. 
Louisiana,  Michigan,  Oregon,  Ohio.  Ne- 
braska, and  1  who  did  not  list  his  home. 
His  record,  however,  showed  he  was 
bom  in  Iowa.  Another  man  was  a  na- 
tive of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Many 
men  showed  next  of  kin  in  States  other 
than  their  home  at  the  time  of  enlist- 
ment, so  there  is  hardly  a  State  which  is 
not  touched  in  some  way  by  the  ghostly 
hands  of  those  entombed  in  the  U.S.S. 
Utah. 

I  salute  these  heroes  of  Pearl  Harbor 
and  express  my  fervent  hope  that  our 
country  will  soon  demonstrate  its  honor 
and  gratitude  by  the  simple  act  of  flying 
Old  Glory  over  their  watery  grave. 


STATISTICAL  MALPRACTICE 
Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
the  reactionary  members  of  the  House 
of  Delegates  of  the  American  Medical 
Association  have  become  expert  practi- 
tioners of  the  art  of  propaganda.  Like 
all  paid  professional  would-be  brain- 
washers  of  the  public,  they  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  resort  to  distortion  and  exaggera- 
tion to  beef  up  their  arguments.  Of  the 
227-member  house  of  delegates,  fewer 
than  50  are  family  physicians.  The  re- 
mainder are  political  doctors. 

Recently  the  U.S.  Public  Health  Serv- 
ice caught  them  in  the  act  of  statistical 
malpractice.  In  expressing  opposition 
to  Federal  aid  in  constructing  and  equip- 
ping medical  schools,  the  AMA,  through 
this  leading  group,  sinnounced  that  there 
is  no  shortage  of  doctors  in  the  United 
States;  that  there  had  been  an  8.9-per- 
cent increase  in  the  ratio  of  physicians 
to  the  total  U.S.  population.  Not  so,  says 
the  Public  Health  Service,  charging  these 
political  doctors  with  downright  juggling 
of  figures.  The  facts  are:  During  the 
period  of  1960  to  1963  only  1  more  doc- 
tor has  been  added  per  100.000  popula- 
tion. In  many  counties  of  the  United 
States  there  is  not  even  one  physician. 
In  an  emergency  requiring  surgery,  in 
some  counties  in  many  States,  thts  situa- 
tion is  calamitous. 

The  AMA  did  some  figure  juggling  as 
follows:  They  counted  American  physi- 
cians and  surgeons  all  over  the  world 
who  are  serving  with  our  Armed  Forces, 
embassies,  and  governmental  agencies. 
Then  they  excluded  the  population  of 
Puerto  Rico — a  total  of  4  million — even 
excluding  servicemen  and  their  families 
located  there.  Puerto  Rico  is,  of  course, 
a  part  of  the  United  States.  AMA  offi- 
cials then  issued  an  Inflated  claim  that 
29,000  doctors  had  been  added  to  the 
total  number  of  physicians  and  surgeons 
In  this  country  during  this  period.  In 
attempting  to  fool  the  American  public, 
they  included  medical  students  attend- 
ing universities  in  the  50  States  and  in 
Puerto  Rico  in  this  total  and  then  added 
2,000  osteopaths.  The  legislature  of 
California  gives  medical  degrees  to  the 
osteopaths  of  that  State.  They  are  evi- 
dently recognized  in  California  as  physi- 
cians, but  would  not  be  in  Ohio  and  in 
most  other  States. 


It  Is  bad  enough  that  the  AMA  ruling 
clique  Is  spending  many  thousands  of 
dollars  lobbying  against  hospital  and 
nursing  home  insurance  for  the  elderly 
under  social  security  coverage,  com- 
monly termed  "medicare."  Now  their 
leaders  resort  to  quackery,  deceit,  and 
fraud  in  creating  arguments  and  pooh- 
poohing  factually  correct  statements 
that  there  is  a  shortage  of  doctors  in  the 
United  States.  Do  these  political  doctors 
fear  to  share  their  bounty— the  highest 
professional  income — with  ambitious, 
intelligent  young  men  and  women  who 
desire  to  embark  on  a  medical  career? 

Mr.  President,  I  am — or  rather  was— a 
lawyer.  The  need  for  tens  of  thousands 
of  additional  lawyers  In  our  country 
could  be  debated.  The  need  for  tens  of 
thousands  of  additional  physicians  and 
surgeons  is  very  evident  and  urgent.  I 
am  delighted  that  a  bill  to  provide  Fed- 
eral aid  in  the  construction  of  medical 
schools  became  law  this  year,  despite  the 
expensive  and  unscrupulous  efforts  of 
the  AMA.  which  maintains  one  of  the 
most  expensive  and  powerful  lobbies  in 
Washington. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  pay  tribute  and 
manifest  my  admiration  for  all  of  the 
doctors  in  the  Public  Health  Service  of 
our  country  and  to  the  many  thousands 
of  physicians  and  surgeons  in  the  United 
States  who  feel  that  the  AMA  Is  mis- 
representing them.  Etespite  the  unyield- 
ing opposition  of  AMA  leaders  to  social 
security  coverage  for  doctors,  68  percent 
of  Ohio  doctors  responding  to  a  referen- 
dum of  the  Ohio  State  Medical  Asso- 
ciation, a  branch  of  the  AMA.  expressed 
their  desire  and  hope  for  social  security 
coverage.  Doctors  in  other  States  have 
expressed  the  same  wish,  but  to  no  avail. 
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PRESIDENTIAL  INABILITY 
Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  occa- 
sionally a  terrible  tragedy  or  crisis  causes 
Congress  to  galvanize  itself  into  action 
to  meet  a  problem  which  has  existed 
over  the  years,  but  about  which  nothing 
has  been  done.  If  as  a  result  of  the 
tragic  assassination  of  our  late  President 
we  can  be  driven  to  attack  head  on  the 
complex  problem  of  Presidential  inabil- 
ity, there  will  have  been  at  least  one 
redeeming  aspect  to  the  horrible  events 
in  Dallas  that  are  so  fresh  in  our  minds. 
The  late  Senator  Estes  Kefauver  and 
I  were  deeply  interested  in  this  problem 
and  cosponsored  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment,  which  is  now  before 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  Sen- 
ator Kefauver  often  discussed  this  prob- 
lem with  me  at  great  length.  He  had  a 
unique  understanding  of  the  difficulties 
which  could  arise  and  an  Intense  prac- 
tical grasp  of  the  many  proposals  for 
remedial  action. 

If  the  bullet  that  killed  our  President 
had.  Instead,  inflicted  brain  damage  or 
other  serious  injury  resulting  in  his  in- 
capacity, or  If  former  President  Eisen- 
hower, when  he  had  his  illness,  had  be- 
come worse  instead  of  better  and  possibly 
lapsed  Into  a  coma  for  a  time,  there 
would  not  have  been,  as  there  Is  not  now, 
any  provision  in  the  Constitution,  our 
fundamental  law,  for  the  Vice  President 
to  succeed  to  the  powers  and  duties  of 
the  office  of  President. 


The  Vice  President  In  office  at  the 
time  of  President  Wilson's  serious  Ill- 
ness and  Vice  Presidents  in  office  when 
other  Presidents  have  become  Incapac- 
itated have  been  very  reluctant  to  do 
so — ^for  among  other  reasons,  because  It 
was  uncertain  wheUier  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent would  then  succeed  to  the  office 
Itself  or  instead  only  its  powers  and 
duUes. 

We  must  come  to  grips  with  this  prob- 
lem. At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Judi- 
ciary Committee,  I  brought  up  for  discus- 
sion the  Kef  auver- Keating  constitutional 
amendment,  which  had  been  approved 
by  the  Constitutional  Amendments  Sub- 
committee of  that  committee,  and  it  was 
discussed  at  some  length.  I  think  it  fair 
to  say  that  in  the  committee  there  was 
unanimous  recognition  that  some  action 
along  these  lines  should  be  taken.  I  be- 
lieve it  was  generally  felt,  however,  that 
the  appropriate  time  to  go  forward  will 
be  in  the  early  part  of  next  year;  and 
it  Is  quite  possible  that  President  John- 
son might  refer  to  this  or  a  similar  pro- 
posal in  his  state  of  the  Union  message. 
Obviously,  any  suggestions  he  might 
make  should  have  earnest  and  serious 
consideration.  [ 

Roscoe  Drununond  has  written  a  pene- 
trating analysis  of  the  problem ;  his  arti- 
cle, which  was  published  today  In  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  other 
papers  Is  entitled  "Congress  Must  Pace 
Up  Now."  I  sincerely  feel  that  that  Is 
true,  and  that  really  there  is  no  time  for 
us  to  dally  further  before  dealing  with 
this  situation. 

Many  Ideas  for  the  best  method  of  de- 
termining inability  have  been  advanced, 
and  sincere  men  and  students  of  this 
question  can  reasonably  differ.  Senator 
Kefauver  and  I  had  our  own  differences 
on  the  precise  mechanics  of  determining 
whether  a  President  has  become  unable 
to  fulfill  the  duties  of  office.  Therefore, 
our  proposed  constitutional  amendment 
merely  pi-ovided  that  Congress  should 
have  power  to  legislate  in  this  field.  We 
believed  that  that  proposal  would  be 
most  likely  to  receive  a  two-thirds  fa- 
vorable vote  in  the  Senate  and  to  be  rati- 
fied by  the  required  number  of  State 
legislatures.  The  Attorney  General  had 
rendered  an  opinion  approving  that 
course  of  proceeding. 

So  the  way  has  been  paved:  and  it 
would  be  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Senator  Kefauver,  who  labored  so  long 
in  this  area  of  constitutional  law,  if  In 
the  early  part  of  the  next  session  our 
committee  reported  the  proposed  con- 
stitutional amendment  and  if  it  were 
then  passed  by  both  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives.  The  time  for 
taking  such  action  is  long  overdue. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article,  "Congress  Must 
Face  Up  Now,"  by  Roscoe  Drummond, 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
CoNORXss  Must  Pact  Up  Now — A  Oaf  at  Top 

IT  PRKSIDCNT  SHOfULO  FALL  SeKIOUSLT  IU. 

(By  Roscoe  Drummond) 
WASPnwGTOH. — It    is    Immensely    valuable 
that  the  Preeldent's  bipartisan  oommlsslon, 
headed    by  Ohlef   Justice   Earl   Warren,   U 


studying,  appraising  and  preparing  to  report 
to  the  country  all  the  evidence  bearing  oa 
the  aasaaslnatlon  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Thla  needs  to  be  done.  By  virtue  of  the 
stature  of  the  panel.  It  is  going  to  be  done 
well. 

But  there  Is  something  equally  vital  and 
urgent — In  fact,  because  It  concerns  the 
present  and  the  future,  more  vital  and  more 
urgent — than  this  useful  Inquiry  Into  the 
past. 

I  refer  to  the  Imperative  necessity  of  re- 
pairing at  the  earliest  possible  moment  the 
^plng  hole  In  the  Constitution  as  to  what 
happens  when  a  President  Is  temporarUy  un- 
able to  discharge  his  duties  because  of  Illness 
or  any  other  emergency. 

In  the  wake  of  President  Elsenhower's 
heart  attack  and  subsequent  Illnesses,  Con- 
gress walked  right  up  to  this  problem — and 
stopped.  At  this  time  only  one  voice  Is  being 
raised  in  behalf  of  beginning  now,  without 
delay,  the  action  needed  to  correct  the  con- 
stitutional defect,  which  can  no  longer  be 
safely  left  as  It  Is.  This  Is  the  voice  of  Sena- 
tor Kenneth  Keattnc,  Republican,  of  New 
York. 

Let  me  state  the  problem  briefly.  The 
Constitution  provides  In  article  II  that  in 
case  of  the  Inability  of  the  President  "to  dis- 
charge the  powers  and  duties  of  the  said 
office,  the  same  shall  devolve  on  the  Vice 
President." 

This  leaves  unclear  and  unsettled  so  many 
matters  that  twice  In  our  history.  In  the  less 
exacting  times  of  Presidents  Garfield  and 
Wilson,  the  Government  was  paralyzed  for 
months.  In  today's  world,  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment cannot  afford  to  be  paralyzed  for  min- 
utes. 

Here  are  the  matters  which  the  Constitu- 
tion leaves  unanswered: 

Who  shall  decide  when  a  President  Is  for 
any  reason  unaMe  to  discharge  his  duties 
and  how? 

Who  shall  decide  when  a  President  Is  ready 
to  assume  his  duties  and  how? 

What  is  to  be  done  If  a  disabled  President 
seeks  to  assert  his  authority  before  he  has 
recovered? 

In  case  of  the  disability  of  the  President, 
does  the  Vice  President— or  the  man  next  In 
line — succeed  to  the  office  of  President  or 
only  to  the  duties  of  the  Presidency? 

This  latter  question  Is  exceedingly  moot. 
Some  distinguished  constitutional  scholars 
hold  that  the  Vice  President  would  merely 
act  as  President  temporarily.  Others  hold 
that  he  would  in  fact  become  President  tor 
the  remainder  of  the  term. 

This  is  not  an  academic  question.  Be- 
cause of  this  uncertainty,  two  Vice  Presi- 
dents refused  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
President  during  long  Inability  for  fear  that 
the  President  would  think  they  were  trying 
to  seize  the  office  from  him.  When  Garfield 
was  ill  and  when  Wilson  was  paralyzed  for 
months,  the  real  difficulty  was  not  to  deter- 
mine inability.  In  each  case  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident felther  did  not  wish  or  did  not  dare 
to.  move  because  he  was  not  sure  that  the 
President  could  then  take  back  the  office 
again. 

Bear  in  mind  that  three  out  of  the  last 
four  Presidents  have  been  the  targets  of  an 
assassin's  bullets — Boose velt,  Truman,  and 
Kennedy.  Each  could  have  suffered  long 
disability. 

Bear  In  mind  that  President  Johnson  as 
well  as  President  Elsenhower  have  suffered 
serious  heart  attacks. 

It  is  not  ghoulish  to  face  this  problem 
openly  and  candidly.  It  is  recklessly  Irre- 
sponslble  not  to  do  so. 

Senator  Keating  Is  making  the  right  be- 
ginning by  prc^oslng  a  constitutional  amend, 
ment  authorising  Congress  to  enact  that 
necessary  clarifying  legislation. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  unfinished  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OinCER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1, 
to  create  a  joint  committee  to  study  the 
organization  and  operation  of  tiie  Con- 
gress, and  recommend  ImprovCTients 
therein. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  For  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senators,  let  me  state  that  it 
is  anticipated  that,  in  the  immediate  fu- 
ture, two  speeches  will  be  delivered  by 
Senators — one.  by  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Wyoming  [Mr.  Simpson];  the 
other,  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmire]. 

It  is  hoped  that,  following  those 
speeches,  it  may  be  possible,  under  a 
unanimous-consent  agreement,  to  lay 
aside  temporarily  the  pending  question, 
and  to  have  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  Nq.  546,  Sen- 
ate bill  2100,  to  continue  certain  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sus- 
pend the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  with  respect 
to  the  transportation  of  lumber;  and 
then  to  return  to  the  question  v^ch  now 
is  pending. 

I  have  discussed  this  course  T^ith  some 
of  the  interested  Senators,  and  it  meets 
with  their  approval,  at  least  for  the  time 
being. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Has  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Casi]  been  consulted? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  although  I 
would  have  done  so  if  he  had  been  in 
the  Chamber  at  that  time.  However. 
I  consulted  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Clark],  and  this  course  is 
agreeable  to  him. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  shall  consult  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York. 


THE    ASSASSINATION    OF   JOHN   F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  SIMPSON.    Mr.  Presidmt,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  there  may  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  my  remarks  the  various  articles 
and  editorials  to  which  I  shall  refer  in 
the  course  of  my  speech. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  toe 
assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy is  a  tragedy  toat  has  touched  toe 
heart  and  life  of  every  American — a 
tragedy  which  crosses  toe  lines  of  party 
and  religion  to  make  its  imprint  on  the 
Nation.  The  President  of  all  of  us  has 
been  slain,  and  the  entire  Nation 
mourns. 

But  in  toe  aftermath — ^in  the  frantic 
efforts  to  learn  toe  "whys"  of  this  hei- 
nous crime — there  is  toe  danger  of  yet 
another  assassination:  toe  assassination 
of  the  American  character. 

Prom  all  strata  of  American  life — from 
pulpit,  press,  and  the  Nation's  highest 
court — ^has  come  toe  enunciation  toat  a 
great  deficit  in  American  morals  is  toe 
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underlying  cause  of  the  Dallas  tragedy. 
This,  I  vehemently  resent. 

This  tortured  introspection  is  alleged 
to  reveal  an  obsession  in  America  with 
hatred,  lust,  and  violence — emotions 
which  hardly  seem  to  fit  a  nation  that 
has  expressed  such  genuinely  spontane- 
ous grief  and  shock  at  the  death  of  its 
President.  The  very  character  of  our 
Nation  is  being  impugned  by  these  in- 
temperate attacks;  and  it  is  time  they 
were  studied,  for  never  before  has  a 
vocal  minority  attempted  to  find  so  much 
hatred  and  viciousness  permeating  the 
American  spirit. 

Says  the  Wall  Street  Journal  editori- 
ally: 

The  prevalence  of  such  views  Is  somewhat 
puzzling  and  not  a  little  disturbing. 
Frightful  and  frightening  as  the  murder 
was,  it  Is  hard  to  see  on  what  rational 
grounds  It  can  be  made  into  an  assault  on 
the  whole  character  of  contemporary  Amer- 
ica •••  In  America  the  picture  of  a  people 
possessed  by  hate  does  not  fit  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  simple  observation. 

After  nearly  2  weeks  of  national  re- 
monstratlon.  it  seems  quite  clear  why 
the  assault  is  continuing :  There  are  peo- 
ple who  hope  to  gain  political  advantage 
from  warping  the  uncontestable  truth 
of  the  assassination  to  produce  alleged 
facts  which  simply  do  not  exist. 

HATX  AND  RIGHT  WING  THIORT 

One  such  bit  of  vicious  fiction  is  the 
proposition  that  the  so-called  pohtical 
right  somehow  had  a  finger  on  the  trig- 
ger of  Lee  Oswald's  rifle,  along  with  the 
entire  city  of  Dallas. 

Mr.  President,  these  attempts  to  mis- 
represent the  plain,  unvarnished  facts  of 
the  Kennedy  assassination  do  a  grave 
disservice  to  the  country  £uid  to  the  fall- 
en Chief  Executive. 

Unless  the  protagonists  of  the  hate 
and  coUective-guilt  theories  have  a  dif- 
ferent set  of  facts  than  those  which  have 
been  made  available  to  me,  it  was  not  a 
rightwlng  fanatic  who  killed  John  F. 
Kennedy.  It  was  a  single,  kill-crazy 
Communist  who  was  acting  to  the  dic- 
tates of  his  own  imexplainable  leftwing 
dementia.  To  insinuate  that  conserva- 
tive elements  in  America  are  to  blame 
for  the  killing  makes  about  as  much 
sense  as  to  blame  BUly  Mitchell  for  the 
bombing  of  Pearl  Harbor.  Every  fact 
brought  to  light  since  the  firing  of  those 
fatal  shots  at  Dallas  further  exonerates 
the  right. 

I  am  relieved  to  find  that  the  press 
here  and  In  my  home  State  has  started 
questioning  the  hate-the-right  propa- 
ganda. Several  writers  have  done  so 
with  great  decisiveness  in  examining  the 
belabored  postulates  of  collective  guilt, 
rightwing  culpability,  and  national 
hatred. 

As  the  Washington  Star  pointed  out 
December  3: 

In  the  emotional  aftermath  of  President 
Kennedy's  murder,  the  Nation  Is  being  sub- 
jected to  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  ser- 
mons on  the  evils  of  hatred.  The  idea  is  al- 
ways pretty  much  the  same.  The  frame  of 
mind  which  produced  the  assassination  is 
equated.  In  resolute  contradiction  of  any 
known  facts,  with  the  attitude  of  the  radical 
right  •  •  •  the  sermons  are  sincere  •  •  • 
but  they  happen  to  be  irrelevant  to  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kennedy. 
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The  Star  continues  by  examining  the 
absurdity  of  tacking  blame  for  the  kill- 
ing on  the  political  right  and  the  equal 
absurdity  of  affixing  this  responsibility 
to  some  enveloping  moral  weakness  In 
America  as  a  whole. 

Until  we  know  something  different — 

Continues  the  Star — 

the  reasonable  assumption  must  be  that  the 
assassination  was  the  result  of  something 
dreadfully  wrong  in  the  mind  of  Lee  Oswald. 

Richard  Wilson,  writing  in  the  Novem- 
ber 27  Star,  notes  the  odd  views  evoked 
by  the  killing,  and  observes: 

In  spite  of  the  simple  facts  of  the  assassi- 
nation, there  are  many  in  the  city  who  will 
not  separate  the  President's  tragic  death 
from  the  segregation  and  far  right  issues. 
Their  tortured  reasoning  is  that  the  assassin 
came  out  of  the  same  pot,  that  the  city  of 
Dallas  in  the  reactionary  Southwest  had 
spawned  them  all  and  all  were  equally  cul- 
pable. Even  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
SUtes  allowed  himself  to  stray  from  the  path 
of  sound  reasoning. 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  continues: 
To  make  the  assassination  of  a  President 
an  occasion  for  character  assassination  does 
worse  than  confuse  issues.  The  harping  on 
hate  is  a  disservice  to  the  Nation,  for  it  makes 
it  more  difficult  for  the  nonviolent  majority 
to  get  on  with  their  and  the  Nation's  busi- 
ness in  a  time  of  sorrow. 

DALLAS 

Mr.  President,  enough  is  known  of  the 
assassination  that  It  can  be  definitely 
stated  the  American  political  right  did 
not  commit  the  savage  act.  Neither  did 
some  vague  nationwide  miasma  of 
hatred.  Neither  the  city  of  Dallas  nor 
the  State  of  Texas  fired  the  fatal  shots, 
although  several  columnists  have  enter- 
prisingly blamed  the  whole  affair  on 
Dallas. 

Those  who  blame  the  city — meaning 
apparently  its  population  in  toto — are 
forgetting  that  the  President  was  receiv- 
ing one  of  the  warmest  and  most  en- 
thusiastic welcomes  of  his  career  there, 
even  though  Dallas  does  contain  elements 
opposed  to  his  political  philosophy.  The 
deepest  schisms  were  within  his  own 
party. 

The  President  knew  of  these  people 
when  he  went  to  Dallas,  and  it  is  obvious 
that  he  did  not  fear  them  for  no  ex- 
traordinary safety  precautions  were 
taken.  He  rode  in  a  convertible  with  Its 
top  down,  in  fiill  view  of  thousands  who 
lined  his  route,  and  his  conduct  was  not 
that  of  a  man  whose  perspicacity  told 
him  he  would  be  shot  dead  by  the  city. 
As  the  press  has  reported,  the  Texas  wel- 
come was  so  enthusiastic,  so  spontaneous 
and  genuine,  that  Governor  Connally's 
wife  had  exclaimed  to  the  President  an 
instant  before  the  fatal  shots: 

You  cannot  say  that  Dallas  isn't  friendly  to 
you  today.  Mr.  President. 


There  is  cause  for  questioning  the 
gross  negligence  of  some  Dallas  police- 
men in  allowing  the  assassin  to  himself 
be  assassinated,  but  in  the  words  of  the 
Wall  Street  Journal : 

It  Is  more  than  nonsense  to  say  that  the 
good  people  of  Dallas,  crowding  the  streets 
to  honor  a  President,  share  the  murderous 
guilt  or  that  the  tragic  acts  of  madmen  cast 
a  shadow  on  the  whole  of  America.  Such  an 
indictment  is  vicious.  For  our  part  we  find 
past  understanding  the  remarks  of  some 
otherwise  thoughtful  men  who  in  their  mo- 
ment of  shock  would  indict  a  whole  Nation 
with  a  collective  guilt.  It  seems  to  us  that 
they  themselves  have  yielded  to  the  hysteria 
that  they  would  charge  to  others  and  in  so 
doing  show  that  their  own  country  is  past 
their  understanding. 

Statements  affixing  a  collective  guilt, 
whether  it  be  upon  Dallas,  the  great 
State  of  Texas,  or  the  NaUon,  can  come 
only  from  men  who  have  lost  contact 
with  the  American  spirit.  They  are  ig- 
noring both  the  facts  of  the  assassina- 
tion and  the  manner  in  which  the 
American  people  responded  to  the 
tragedy. 

Editor  James  Flinchum  of  the  Wyo- 
ming State  Tribune  puts  it  this  way : 

The  city  of  Dallas  and  its  people  are  no 
more  guilty  than  those  of  any  other  city 
in  the  country,  but  there  are  those  who 
would  have  you  believe  It,  and  Interestingly 
enough,  among  them  is  the  Soviet  press 
which  suddenly  has  recovered  its  voice  and 
denounces  the  entire  tragedy  as  the  product 
of  rightwlng  reactionaries  and  the  Dallas 
police. 

E)allas  is  not  to  blame  because  it  had 
residing  in  its  bosom  for  a  few  weeks  the 
man  whose  tortured  mind  ended  the  life 
of  our  President.  The  city  of  Dallas  has 
no  reason  to  don  a  mantle  of  guilt  be- 
cause some  groups  which  have  alined 
themselves  with  extremist  causes  are 
found  there.  Such  extremism  did  not 
take  the  life  of  the  President 
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Those  who  excoriate  Dallas  forget  the 
shock  and  disbelief  that  gripped  that  city 
November  22.  They  forget— with  intent, 
perhaps — the  line  of  mourners  which  still 
files  past  the  spot  of  the  killing.  They 
disregard  the  genuine  outpouring  of  sym- 
pathy and  grief  from  millions  within 
Dallas  and  within  Texas — sentiments 
that  came  spontaneously  and  sincerely 
from  persons  of  both  parties,  from  left 
and  from  right. 


POLmCAL    RIGHT 

Those  who  would  accuse  the  political 
right  of  pulling  the  trigger  overlook  the 
plethora  of  facts  which  point  the  finger 
of  guilt  at  Lee  Oswald  and  his  affinity 
to  leftwing  dogmas  from  Marx  to  Castro. 

There  may  be  in  America  a  radical 
right  movement — just  as  there  is  a  radi- 
cal left— but  there  is  a  clear  distinction 
between  the  radical  right  and  Americas 
bona  fide  political  conservatives. 

Let  me  interject  here  that  as  extreme 
as  its  views  may  be,  the  radical  right  has 
not  sold  our  nuclear  secrets  to  Russia 
has  not  allowed  free  China  to  be  driven 
to  Formosa,  has  not  condoned  the  en- 
slavement of  the  captive  nations  of 
Europe,  and  has  not  helped  communism 
establish  a  beachhead  In  Cuba.  The 
only  genuine  hatred  they  seem  to  be 
guilty  of  is  a  hatred  of  communism. 

It  remains,  however,  a  favorite  ploy  of 
the  hate-the-right  movement  to  wrap 
up  every  nonliberal— conservatives  and 
others  alike — in  one  nice  neat  package 
under  one  extremist  label.  It  seems  to 
be  the  fashion  nowadays,  and  this  is 
what  some  are  attempting  to  do  in  the 
hysterical  aftermath  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination. 

Those  of  us  who  watched  the  unfold- 
ing of  the  tragedy  on  television  on  that 
unforgettable  black  Friday  were  shocked 


at  the  Instantaneous  prejudging  of  the 
assassin  before  his  Identity  was  known. 

"A  rightwinger  killed  the  President," 
said  some  directly  or  by  innuendo,  and 
there  was  an  unmistakable  note  of  dis- 
appointment when  they  were  forced  to 
admit  later  that  same  day  that  the  most 
probable  suspect  was  in  the  fold  of  the 
left,  not  the  right.  Even  now  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  being  obscured  by  the 
shakily  constructed  premise  that  an  at- 
mosphere of  hate,  created  by  the  right- 
wing,  infiamed  the  mind  of  Lee  Oswald. 
"Maybe,"  some  say,  "the  poor  boy 
wouldn't  have  done  the  whole  thing  if 
he  hadn't  been  tainted  by  the  Dallas 
atmosphere." 

But  what  of  Oswald's  own  admission 
that  he  had  been  a  Marxist  since  his 
midteens?  In  the  ensuing  years,  during 
his  tenure  in  the  military,  his  infatua- 
tions with  marxism  and  communism  had 
been  intensified  to  the  point  that  hatred 
played  a  very  great  role  in  his  mental 
chemistry. 

HATtED 

Oswald's  hatred  was  directed  at  Amer- 
ica in  general,  her  Institutions,  her  pri- 
vate enterprise  system,  all  those  things 
which  differentiate  the  free  world  from 
the  world  of  chains  and  darkness.  If 
hatred  was  a  factor  In  the  killing  of  John 
P.  Kermedy,  and  It  probably  was,  that 
hatred  was  from  the  left — the  hatred 
which  would  "bury"  America. 

Editor  Flinchum  continues: 

Not  very  surprisingly,  there  have  been 
thoi.e  who  have  sought  to  place  blame  on 
political  groups  In  this  country,  especially 
on  rlghtwingers,  although  the  immediate 
patent  evidence  is  that  the  slaying  was  done 
by  a  Marxist,  a  subscriber  to  communism  and 
a  member  of  a  pro-Castro  Cuban  organiza- 
tion. 


As  I  have  said.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  un- 
likely that  a  conspiracy  of  Oswald's  left- 
ist compatriots  exists  In  the  assassina- 
tion. It  is  my  understanding  that  a  soon 
to  be  released  report  by  the  FBI  sub- 
stantiates that  Oswald  acted  as  a  "loner" 
in  the  killing.  But  why  was  not  Oswald 
under  the  closest  scrutiny  during  the 
President's  visit  in  Texas? 

Oswald  was  known  by  the  State  De- 
partment to  have  sworn  to  an  affidavit 
affirming  his  allegiance  to  the  Soviet 
Socialistic  Repubhc.  He  had  a  psycho- 
pathic record  as  well.  He  had  vented  his 
hatred  of  the  United  States  publicly 
through  the  far  left  Pair  Play  for  Cuba 
Committee.  He  considered  himself  a 
protege  of  the  beard^  dictator  who  gov- 
erns Cuba.  1 1 

But  Lee  Oswald  was  not  watched  on 
that  fateful  Friday.  The  danger  from 
a  man  who  had  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  America  was  ignored.  Oswald  was 
able  to  perch  calmly  and  confidently  In 
a  window,  munching  fried  chicken  and 
drinking  a  coke,  while  he  waited  to  gim 
down  our  President.    Why?    Why? 

Columnist  Holmes  Alexander  who  re- 
cently Interviewed  my  friend  and  col- 
league from  Texas  tMr.  Tower],  asks: 

Was  it  becaxise  the  Federal  Government 
and  to  some  extent  the  general  public  have 
really  come  to  believe  that  foolish,  ill-man- 
nered hecklers  who  spat  at  Adlai  Stevenson 
represent  a  graver  danger  than  the  Commu- 
nist system  whose  members  and  fellow 
travelers  are  the  terrorists  of  Venezuela,  the 


guerrillas  of  Vietnam,  and  the  conquerors  of 
Cuba? 

Mr.  President,  has  our  Grovemment 
been  galloping  about  like  Don  Quixote 
seeking  rightwing  windmills  to  tilt, 
while  the  proliferating  dangers  from 
the  left  fester  imchecked?  This  is  one 
of  the  most  Important  questions  that 
can  be  resolved  by  the  Executive  Fact 
Finding  Committee. 

THI    president's   INTELLECT 

Mr.  President,  critics  and  supporters 
alike  agree  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
possessed  of  a  clear,  rational  mind. 
Whether  one  acquiesced  In  or  opposed 
his  political  theories,  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  he  had  tremendous  intel- 
lect, an  almost  Instantaneous  cognizance, 
and  an  extremely  keen  sense  of  propriety 
and  reality.  His  disagreements  with  the 
political  right  notwithstanding,  he  would 
be  appalled  could  he  witness  the  perverse 
logic  and  irrational  pronouncements 
evoked  by  his  assassination. 

The  objurgation  of  conservatism  is 
grossly  unjustified  when  the  facts  of  this 
killing  Indicate,  as  Columnist  Wilson 
noted: 

The  accused  and  likely  murderer  was  a 
proudly  professed  Marxist.  He  never  boasted 
of  being  a  segregationist  or  a  far-rlghter. 

Wilson  continued  in  an  admonition 
that  should  be  heeded  by  the  entire  Con- 
gress and  all  Americans : 

Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the 
vibrant  spirit  and  rational  mind  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  than  the  notion  that  the  attack  on 
the  President  can  be  traced  to  the  segrega- 
tion or  the  far  right  issues. 

I  suggest  that  we  resolve  here  today, 
each  In  his  own  mind,  to  cease  feeding 
the  fires  of  fanaticism  kindled  by  the 
assassination.  I  suggest  that  we  cease 
attempting  to  "nail"  one  political  faction 
in  America  by  exploiting  the  grief  of  the 
President's  fine  family. 

The  President  was  killed  by  a  tortured 
man  with  a  long  record  of  erratic  be- 
havior   and    Communist    Inclinations. 

There  Is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary. 

We  have  continuity  of  government  un- 
der the  Constitution.  The  Republc  has 
weathered  the  storm,  as  have  her  insti- 
tutions and  her  cherished  political  sys- 
tem. And  so  must  survive  the  right  to 
offer  dissenting  opinions  without  be- 
ing labeled  an  extremist. 

The  assassination  will  not  end  politi- 
cal debate  in  this  country.  It  will  not, 
and  it  should  not,  cause  all  Americans 
to  support  controversial  programs  that 
met  opposition  before  the  murder. 

There  is  no  reason  for  the  give  and 
take  of  debate  to  be  stilled  now,  for  the 
issues  remain  to  be  evaluated  on  their 
merits,  on  reason,  and  on  philosophy. 
The  late  President  was  one  of  the  most 
vocal  champions  of  the  full  give  and  take 
of  debate.  We  have  all  seen  him  in 
action. 

Let  us  then  turn  to  the  task  to  which 
we  have  been  elected  and  truncate  the 
activity  of  those  who  would  manipulate 
the  facts  of  the  tragedy.  The  enemy 
continues  to  be  the  International  con- 
spiracy to  destroy  all  free  men.  To  as- 
sert otherwise  Is  the  grossest  travesty 
on  the  truth. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  Nation  honor  and 
perpetuate    the    memory   of   the    35th 


President.  Numerous  bills  and  proposals 
to  that  effect  have  been  propoimded,  and 
many  will  become  law.  But  let  us  not 
make  a  mockery  of  such  memorializing 
by  interring  with  our  fallen  President 
the  corpse  of  our  assassinated  American 
character. 

Above  all,  let  us  as  a  people  truly 
memorialize  President  Kennedy  by  unit- 
ing In  devotion  to  our  God  and  our 
country,  and  save  our  righteous  Indigna- 
tion for  those  who  defy  both. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  I  take  this  oppor- 
tunity to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming  for  the 
magnificent  address  he  has  just  deliv- 
ered. The  Senator  from  Wyoming  has 
said  some  things  which  needed  to  be  said. 
I  commend  his  vision  and  his  courage  In 
making  these  remarks.  I  feel  that  it  Is 
Important  for  the  Record  to  show  the  re- 
marks of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Wyoming  and  for  them  to  be  recorded 
for  history.  Future  generations  should 
know  the  aftermath  of  what  occurred  In 
Dallas.  What  has  been  recorded  here 
today  by  the  able  Senator  from  Wyoming 
as  to  what  occurred  there  will  be  very 
helpful  to  historians  In  future  genera- 
tions. 

Again  I  commend  the  fine  Senator 
from  Wyoming  for  the  important  con- 
tribution he  has  made  on  this  occasion. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
South  Carolina.  I  am  fiattered  by  the 
accolade  paid  me  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate  by  that  distinguished  gentleman. 
It  comes  from  one  whose  patriotism  is 
unalloyed.  He  is  one  of  the  great  pa- 
triots of  America.  Certainly  it  does  serv- 
ice to  the  speech  I  have  delivered. 

Exhibit  1 
[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Dec.  3,  1963] 
The  Assault  on  the  American  Chakactzb 
From  pulpits  and  the  pens  of  com- 
mentators, from  Government  officials  and  as- 
sorted other  citizens  is  issuing  a  torrent  of 
talk  to  the  effect  that  the  American  people 
are  consximed  with  rancor  and  hatred.  In 
the  words  of  the  outgoing  head  of  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Churches,  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  forces  us  to  our  knees 
in  shame  for  all  "our  unharnessed  hates." 

The  prevalence  of  such  views  Is  somewhat 
piizzUng  and  not  a  little  disturbing. 
Frightful  and  frightening  as  the  murder  was, 
it  is  hard  to  see  on  what  rational  grounds 
it  can  be  made  Into  an  assault  on  the  whole 
character  of  contemporary  America. 

The  attack,  to  begin  with,  distorts  all  his- 
torical perspective.  If  this  assassination  Is 
read  as  the  result  of  an  outi>ouring  of  hate 
peculiar  to  o\ir  time  and  place,  how  are  the 
assassinations  of  the  past  to  be  accounted 
for?  In  the  case  of  Lincoln,  at  the  end  of 
a  great  civil  war,  it  would  seem  more  ap- 
propriate to  speak  of  forces  of  hatred  and 
violence. 

Nor  do  the  histories  of  other  peoples  sup- 
port the  idea  that  there  Is  something  especi- 
ally wrong  with  our  society.  A  capacity  for 
violence  is  obviously  embedded  in  all  men. 
and  has  shown  hideous  faces  In  man's  long 
past;  how  weU  or  111  It  Is  controlled  depends 
on  a  variety  of  civilizing  Influences.  Yet 
in  many  more  or  less  clvUized  places  today, 
not  even  an  election  can  occxir  unaccom- 
panied by  violent  death. 
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5f^  America,  the  picture  of  a  people  poe- 
••••ed  by  hate  does  not  fit  the  fact*  dl«- 
cloeed  by  simple  obeervation.  An  aaeassln 
who  even  as  a  boy  was  considered  by  a 
psychiatrist  to  be  a  potenUally  dangerous 
psychopath— Is  It  honesUy  believed  that 
this  particular  Individual  sums  up  the 
American  character?  Or  sensible  to  say  that 
he  and  his  rifle  could  only  have  emerged  out 
of  the  forces  of  hate  abroad  in  the  land? 

No  one  could  deny  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals and  small  groups  peddling  hate. 
There  have  always  been  and  probably  always 
will  be,  but  If  anything  they  are  today  less 
Important  in  national  life  and  less  indica- 
tive of  national  character  than  at  some  other 
periods. 

It  Is  fashionable  nowadays  to  lump  the 
haters  with  the  extremists  of  the  far  right 
In  some  Individual  instances  there  may  be  an 
Identity,  but  Individual  hatreds  also  exist 
at  the  other  extreme,  in  those  who  hate  so 
much  they  would  destroy  America's  Institu- 
tions. In  their  obsession  with  the  far  right, 
some  people  seemingly  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  deranged  killer  was  a  man  of  the  far  left. 
Ii.  any  event,  all  this  is  outside  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  Not  hatred  but 
growing  understanding  and  even  compassion 
typify  the  general  temper  of  this  society  at 
this  time. 

Such  qualities  are  evident  all  around  us 

In  the  normal  home.  In  the  comfortable 
working  conditions  of  the  normal  company, 
in  the  increasing  acceptance  of  once-despised 
mlnoriUes.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  time  of 
so  much  concern  by  so  many  for  the  dignity 
of  all  men. 


December  6 


And  it  was  such  qualities  that  marked 
the  reaction  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americans  to  the  President's  death.  It 
was  not  violence  and  hate  but  an  outpouring 
of  deep  and  personal  grief,  and  that  does 
reflect  the  American  people. 

To  make  the  assassination  of  a  President 
an  occasion  for  character  assassination  does 
worse  than  confuse  issues.  The  harping  on 
hate  Is  a  disservice  to  the  Nation,  for  it  makes 
It  more  dilflcult  for  the  nonviolent  majority 
to  get  on  with  their  and  the  Nation's  business 
in  a  time  of  sorrow. 


[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Evening  Star 
Nov.  27.  1963) 

AssASStNATioN  EvoKES  Odd  Vnvra— Mant 
SCEN  Linking  Kxnnkdt  Kiixinc  to  Rac- 
ists,  RiCHTISTS,   OXSPTTS   FACTS 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 
The  mood  of  self-examination  which  has 
overtaken  the  country  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  has  produced 
both  ludicrous  speculation  and  tortured  rea- 
soning. 

We  can  see  coming  now  the  tracts  enUUed 
The  Conspiracy  to  Murder  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy." In  one  version  it  will  be  an  inverse 
antldesegregaUon  conspiracy  using  a  dou- 
ble-agent Communist  to  carry  out  the  deed 
In  another  version  it  will  be  Just  a  plain 
Communist  conspiracy.  Additional  versions 
wlU  prove  the  ingenuity  of  the  human  mind 
when  stimulated  by  4  days  of  unremitting 
TV-radio  programing. 

These  fantasies  are  not  confined  to  the 
lunaUc  fringe.  Here  in  Washington  simple 
but  seriously  Intentioned  people  arrived  at 
the  strange  conclusion  that  the  murder  of 
the  President  is  related  in  some  amorphous 
way  to  the  slaying  of  a  desegregation  leader 
in  Mississippi. 

In  spite  of  the  simple  facts  of  the  assas- 
sination, there  are  many  in  this  city  who 
will  not  separate  the  Presidents  tragic  death 
from  the  segregaUon  and  far  right  Issues 
Their  tort\ired  reasoning  u  that  the  assassin 
came  out  of  the  same  pot,  that  the  city  of 
Dallas  In  the  reactionary  Southwest  had 
spawned  them  all  and  aU  were  equally  cul- 
pable. ^        J  v«* 


Bv«n    the    Chief   Justice   of   the   United 

States  allowed  himself  to  stray  from  the  path 
of  soimd  reasoning.  The  misguided  could 
deduce  from  his  remarks  that  the  extrem- 
ities of  the  right  in  this  particular  case  car- 
ried a  responsibility  for  Inspiring  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  far  left. 

It  is  understandable  that  reasonable  men, 
shocked  and  perplexed,  should  grope  for 
the  causes  of  the  savagely  incongruous 
event.  But  why  there  should  be  supposed 
to  be  any  vague  relationship  between  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  and  the 
assassination  of  President  Uncoln  escapes 
rationality.  Uncoln's  assassination  was  in- 
deed the  act  of  a  crazed  and  pitifully  inade- 
quate conspiracy  that  aspired  to  control  of 
the  Nation.  That  assassination  was  part  of 
the  great  Civil  War  over  the  issue  of  slavery 
and  the  rights  of  the  SUtes. 

All  too  often,  and  without  sound  cause, 
the  events  of  today  are  cast  in  the  mold  of 
a  century  ago,  as  if  the  relatively  peaceful 
demonstraUona  for  Negro  equality  were  rev- 
olutionary acts.  All  too  often  the  reaction 
of  the  white  community  of  the  Nation  is 
related  to  the  cause  for  which  millions  of 
men  sprang  to  arms  a  century  ago. 

These  exaggerations  seem  to  be  part  of 
the  uncertain  national  mood.  It  could  be 
expected,  therefore,  that  the  man-in-the- 
street  last  Friday,  before  the  circumstances 
became  known,  should  conclude  that  the 
attack  on  the  President  could  be  traced 
either  to  the  segregation  or  the  far  rlRht 
issues. 

This  noUon  is  given  up  by  some  only  re- 
luctanUy  and  if  any  twUted  version  can 
be  made  to  fit  their  preconceptions  they 
readily  turn  to  it. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  repugnant 
to  the  vibrant  spirit  and  rational  mind  of 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

Now  a  series  of  inquiries  U  beginning 
One  is  by  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Into  both  the  assassination  and  the 
murder  of  the  accused  assassin.  Another 
study  will  be  conducted  In  Congress  In  con- 
nection with  legislation  to  make  a  murder- 
ous attack  on  the  President  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent a  Federal  crime  wherever  committed 
The  State  of  Texas  will  conduct  a  special 
ex  post  facto  inquiry. 

If  these  inquiries  are  well  conducted  they 
can  help  to  clarify  whether  or  not  Oswald 
in  fact,  murdered  the  President  and  his 
probable  motives:  they  can  never  prove  in 
the  legal  sense,  however,  that  Oswald  was 
the  assassin,  and  he  will  remain  for  all  time 
the  accused  assassin. 

Only  a  continuing  self-examination  by 
those  who  Influenced  pubUc  thinking  will 
find  the  root  causes  for  the  act.  It  may 
simply  be  that  the  cause  lies  more  In  the 
disorderly,  undisciplined  and  callous  phases 
of  American  life  than  In  the  Ideological 
concepts  that  divide  the  country. 

But  one  simple  fact  should  not  be  Ig- 
nored. The  accused,  and  likely,  murdered 
was  a  proudly  professed  Marxist:  he  never 
boasted  of  being  a  segregaUonlst  or  a  far 
lighter. 


I  Prom  US.  News  &  World  Report,  Dec    9 
1963] 
No  Tims  tos  Collbctivi  Qotlt 
(Non.— Are  the  American  people  to  blame 
for  the  assaaslnaUon  of  President  Kennedy? 
Men  high  In  public  life  Implied  that  in  state- 
ments about  the  tragedy.     They  seemed  to 
detect  a  national  sickness  that  led  to  the 
assassin's   bullet.     This   attitude   prompted 
Vermont  Royster,  editor  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  to  write  the  following  for  his  news- 
paper.) 

In  the  shock  of  these  past  few  days  It  is 
imderstandable  that  Americans  should  find 
their  grief  mingled  with  some  shame  that 
these  events  should  happen  in  their  country 
We  all  stand  a  little  less  tall  than  we  did  last 
Friday  morning. 


Yet  for  our  own  part,  we  find  past  under- 
siding  the  remarks  of  some  otherwise 
thoughtful  men  who.  In  their  mome^^ 
shock,  would  indict  a  whole  naUon  with  a 
couectlve  guilt.     It  seems  to  us  thaT  the? 

-«^!?r  I"  ^^""^  ^•''^*'*  ^  *^«  hysteria  they 
would  charge  to  others,  and,  in  so  doing 
show  that  their  own  country  is  past  theh^ 
xmderstandlng.  '^  " 

Anyone  who  has  been  reading  the  news- 
f^^if^;  ^**^°*°8  ^  the  radio  or  watchTng 
television  has  heard  these  men-they  in! 
elude  public  commenutors,  members  of  our 

Of  *1fff  tn"'^  T°  °'  °°**-  ^^"^  the  substance 
of  what  they  charge  is  that  the  whole  of  the 
American  people^and,  by  Inclusion,  the  ways 
^«n  t.'^""'*"  society— are  wrapped  In  a 
collective  guilt  for  the  murder  of  a  President 
and  the  murder  of  a  murderer. 

A  Senator  said  that  the  responsibiUty  lay 
on     the  people  of  Dallas'   because  this  is 

Tor  nn.  t^  ''"^''f  ^^  P"^*"  ^  spokesman 
for  one  group  of  our  people  said  the  Nation 
was  reaping  the  whirlwind  of  hatred  "  One 
of  our  highest  Judges  said  the  President's 
murder  was  stimulated  by  the  "hatred  and 
malevolence"  that  are  "eaUng  their  way 
into  the  bloodstream  of  American  life  "  A 
newspaper  of  great  renown  passed  Judgment 
that  none  of  us  can  escape  a  share  of  the 
fault  for  the  spiral  of  violence."  And  these 
were  but  a  few  among  many. 

Such  statements  can  only  come  from  men 
who  have  not  been  abroad  in  the  land 
neither  paused  to  reflect  how  the  events  came 
about  nor  observed  in  what  manner  the 
whole  American  people  have  responded  to 
tragedy. 

A  President  lies  dead  because  he  moved 
freely  among  the  people.  He  did  so  because 
he  was  beloved  by  many  people,  respected 
by  all,  and  because  everywhere  people  turned 
out  In  great  numbers  to  pay  him  honor  In 
a  society  of  tyranny  the  heads  of  State 
move  in  constant  fear  of  murder,  cordoned 
behind  an  army  of  policemen.  It  Is  the  fun- 
damenui  orderliness  of  the  American  society 
that  leads  Presidents  to  move  exposed  to  all 
the  people,  making  possible  the  act  of  a  mad- 
man. 

In  the  tragedy  there  is  blame,  surely,  for 
negligence.  In  retrospect,  perhaps.  It  was 
negligent  of  a  President  himself  not  to  be 
aware  that  there  are  ever  madmen  in  the 
world;  yet  it  is  a  negligence  bom  of  courage 
and  confidence.  It  was  negligent  of  the 
police  authorities,  perhaps,  not  to  search  and 
cover  every  corner,  every  window,  which 
might  shield  a  madman;  yet  it  was  a  negli- 
gence born  of  years  of  proven  trust  in  the 
crowds  of  Americans  through  which  Presi- 
dents have  safely  moved. 

It  was  most  certainly  a  terrible  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  local  police  authorities 
which  permitted  one  man  to  take  vengeance 
Into  his  own  hands.  It  was  an  outrageous 
breach  of  responsibility  for  them  to  have 
moved  a  man  accused  of  so  heinous  a  crime 
In  so  careless  a  fashion.  It  was  outrageous 
precisely  because  all  the  American  people 
were  themselves  so  outraged  by  the  crime 
of  assassination  that  anyone  who  knew  these 
people  ought  to  have  known  that  one  among 
them  might  be  deranged  enough  to  do  ex- 
actly  what  was  done. 

Yet  the  opportunity  for  negligence  came 
because  here  the  accused  was  being  treated 
as  any  other  accused,  his  detention  In  the 
hands  of  local  police,  the  procedures  those 
followed  for  the  ordinary  of  murders.  In 
another  land  he  would  have  been  efficiently 
burled  by  a  secret  police  In  a  Lubyanka  Pris- 
on, never  again  to  be  seen  or  heard  of  until 
his  execution. 

One  might  say,  we  suppose,  that  some  of 
this  negligence  could  be  laid  to  all  of  us. 
It  Is.  after  all,  the  eager  Interest  of  the 
people  in  the  persons  of  their  leaders  that 
brings  them  into  open  caravans,  and  it  is 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  follow  the  normal 
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ways  even  In  murders  of  state  that  left  the 
accused  to  bungling  local  polios. 

In  sum.  there  Is  In  all  of  this — let  there 
be  no  mistake — much  to  grieve,  to  regret,  to 
blame.  We  can't  escape  remorse  that  there 
are  madmen  In  our  midst,  that  a  President 
is  dead,  that  we  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  show  in  open  court  the  virtue  of  a  free 
society.  Now  we  pay  the  price  of  all  sorts 
of  negligence. 

But  this  Is  something  different  from  the 
charge  In  the  Indictment.  It  is  more  than 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  good  people  of  Dal- 
las, crowding  the  streets  to  honor  a  Presi- 
dent, share  a  murderous  guilt;  or  that  the 
tragic  acts  of  madmen  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
whole  of  America.  Such  an  Indictment  is 
vlclovis. 

Of  reasons  for  shame  we  have  enough  this 
day  without  adding  to  them  a  shameful  In- 
justice to  a  movirnlng  people. 

(From  the  Washington  (DC.)  Star, 
Dec.  1.  19631 

Hatred  and  Hysteria 
In  the  emotional  aftermath  of  President 
Kennedy's  murder,  the  Nation  is  l}elng  sub- 
jected to  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  ser- 
mons, both  In  pulpits  and  In  the  public 
prints,  on  the  evils  of  hatred.  The  idea  is 
always  pretty  much  the  same.  The  frame  of 
mind  which  produced  the  assassination  is 
equated,  in  resolute  contradiction  of  any 
known  facts,  with  the  attitude  of  the  radical 
right — specifically  the  attitude  of  those  who 
favor  racial  segregation.  We  are  urged  to 
purge  ourselves  of  a  poison  which  the  dread- 
ful act  in  Dallas  supposedly  has  revealed  In 
our  blood  stream. 

The  sermons  are  sincere  and.  hopefully, 
edifying  as  well.  But  they  happen  to  be 
Irrelevant  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Segregation  Is  morally  vrrong.  A  ix>lltlcal 
program  based  on  the  repeal  of  the  Income 
tax  Is  fiscally  simple-minded.  But  neither 
one  had  anything  to  do  with  the  murder. 

If  it  is  abs\ird  to  try  to  blame  the  assassina- 
tion on  the  political  right.  It  Is  yet  more  ab- 
surd to  Insinuate  that  It  was  the  result  of 
something  dreadfully  wrong  with  American 
political  life  as  a  whole.  Until  we  know 
something  different,  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion must  be  that  the  assassination  was  the 
resxilt  of  something  dreadfully  wrong  In  the 
mind  of  Lee  Oswald. 

It  would  be  good  and  desirable  If  the  world 
could  now  abjure  all  hatred.  But  since 
hatred  still  exists  1900  years  after  the  Cruci- 
fixion, It  Is  tmhapplly  unlikely  that  It  will 
vanish  now. 

Meanwhile,  the  continuing  hysteria  about 
national  hatred  as  the  central  feature  of 
this  national  tragedy  does  us  a  national  In- 
justice. It  Ignores,  too,  the  most  obvious 
expression  of  national  feeling. 

The  line  of  mourners  formed  at  the  Capitol 
a  week  ago  is  still  moving. 

It  may  be  seen  in  Dallas,  where  citizens 
bring  flowers  to  the  place  In  the  road  where 
the  President  was  shot. 

It  may  be  seen  across  the  Potomac,  where 
Americans  are  coming  In  thousands  to  visit 
his  grave. 

It  may  be  seen  In  the  spontaneous  and 
universal  actions  taken  to  reverence  the 
memory  of  the  martyred  leader  by  giving  his 
name  to  places  and  Institutions  that  wiU 
endure. 

Surely  it  is  this  outpouring  of  love  and 
grief  which  speaks  trtUy  of  the  state  of  the 
Nation. 

(From  the  Cheyenne  (Wyo.)  State  Tribune, 
Nov.  29.  1963] 
TH«  7  LOHXi  DATS 
It  now  Is  1  week  since  the  awful  assassina- 
tion of   President  Kermedy  In  Dallas,  7  ot 


the  longest  days  In  tb^ 
trj. 


hlst<H7  of  this  ootm- 


As  Dwlght  Elsenhower  said  an  hour  or  so 
after  the  fatal  events  of  that  frightful  after- 
noon, the  American  people  will  be  admirable 
In  their  steadiness,  courage,  and — as  the  for- 
mer President  put  it — "their  good  common- 
sense." 

And  so  they  have,  to  t^e  amazement  not 
necessarily  of  themselves,  but  of  the  rest  of 
the  world. 

It  Is  a  tribute  not  only  to  their  levelness 
and  their  ability  to  cope  with  moments  of 
great  crisis  such  as  we  have  had  In  the  past 
and  must  face  again  In  the  future,  but  also 
to  the  sound  foundations  on  which  our  so- 
ciety and  our  governmental  processes  are 
constructed. 

In  the  wake  of  this  terrible  event  the  peo- 
ple can,  must,  and  will  remain  calm  while 
the  duly  constituted  authorities  proceed 
with  their  Investigation  of  the  murder  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 

In  the  mourning  that  is  taking  place  there 
must  be  no  succumbing  to  a  hysteria  which 
would  injure  the  fundamental  bases  of  the 
democratic  processes  and  of  the  Republic. 

It  is  well  enough  to  abjure  evil,  hate,  and 
violence;  that  is  to  set  one  against  sin,  and 
if  a  vote  were  to  be  taken,  the  "ayes"  would 
have  it  unanimously. 

But  in  doing  so  let  tis  take  care  that  the 
sacred  right  of  free  speech,  and  the  right  to 
disagree  in  politics  or  otherwise,  are  not  tam- 
pered with,  for  to  do  so  would  be  to  weaken 
the  stanchions  of  our  existence  as  a  nation. 

In  the  mass  welling  up  of  emotions  as  a 
consequence  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  death,  there 
has  been  much  self-flagellation  en  masse 
both  by  the  people  of  the  city  where  the 
slaying  took  place  and  by  the  Nation  at  large, 
as  if  the  whole  country  had  assumed  the 
guilt  for  this  horrible  deed. 

"God  forgive  us  all,"  said  the  words  on  a 
wreath  placed  in  the  little  park  beneath  the 
Texas  Book  Depository  building  from  where 
the  fatal  shots  were  flred. 

"I  was  born  and  raised  here,"  said  a  Dallas 
ambulance  driver  who  helped  place  the  slain 
President's  body  In  Its  casket,  "but  now  I  am 
ashamed." 

Not  very  surprisingly  there  have  been 
those  who  have  sought  to  place  blame  on 
political  groups  In  this  country,  too,  espe- 
cially on  rightwlngers,  although  the  imme- 
diate, patent  evidence  is  that  slaying  was 
done  by  a  Marxist,  a  subscriber  to  commu- 
nism, and  a  member  of  a  pro-Castro  Cuban 
organization. 

In  advance  of  the  FBI's  expected  exhaus- 
tive report  on  the  circumstances  surrotmdlng 
the  killing.  It  might  be  well  to  point  out 
that  all  previous  assassins  of  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  been  out-and-out 
psychopaths  with  only  superficial  political 
motivation:  John  Wilkes  Booth,  a  Confed- 
erate sympathizer  but  also  an  alcoholic  nut; 
Charles  Grlteau,  a  screwball  subject  to  delu- 
sions and  an  obvious  psychotic;  and  Leon 
Czolgosz,  an  anarchist  who  nevertheless  was 
so  obviously  deranged  that  the  real  practic- 
ing anarchists  wouldn't  have  anything  to  do 
with  him. 

This  kind  of  person.  In  minute  numbers, 
has  been  with  us  always  and  will  continue  to 
be  with  us  long  into  the  future.  To  cry  out 
against  extremism,  however  one  might  assess 
that,  still  does  not  protect  the  President  of 
the  United  States  against  the  dangers  posed 
by  the  type  of  Individual  who  has  reached 
that  degree  of  lunacy,  who  is  so  danger- 
ously dlstiubed  mentally  that  he  would  com- 
mit such  an  act. 

We  must  reexamine,  then,  our  physical 
protective  measures  for  safeguarding  the  per- 
son of  the  President  against  those  who  con- 
ceivably could  do  him  harm  in  the  future. 
That  the  Government  seems  to  be  doing  at 
this  time. 

For  that  reason  the  cries  about  guilt  and 
shame,  the  accusations  against  the  city  of 
Dallas,  and  other  such  denunciations  serve  no 
very  good  purpose. 


The  city  of  Dallas  and  Its  people  are  no 
more  guilty  than  those  of  any  other  city  In 
this  country,  but  there  are  those  who  would 
have  you  believe  it  and  Interestingly  enough, 
among  them  is  the  Soviet  press  which  sud- 
denly has  recovered  Its  voice  and  denounces 
the  entire  tragedy  as  the  product  of  right- 
wing  reactionaries  and  the  Dallas  police. 

The  proper  authorities  may  be  expected  to 
adequately  determine  Just  who  is  guilty  of 
the  President's  death,  however,  as  indeed  they 
already  have  done  to  a  degree. 

In  the  meantime  let  us  reflect  on  the  safety 
of  Presidents  for  now  and  for  the  future. 

While  a  President  cannot  be  a  prisoner  of 
those  who  would  protect  him  against  dan- 
ger, It  Is  apparent  that  he  must  be  shielded 
more  closely  In  the  light  of  what  happened 
7  long  days  ago. 

This  thing  has  happened  before,  it  has 
happened  now,  and  it  U  demonstrably  clear 
that  it  can  liappen  again  unless  all  possible 
physical  precautions  are  taken. 


An  Election  Issttx  Taking  Shape 

(By  Holmes  Alexander) 

Washington. — Was  John  F.  Kennedy  assas- 
sinated because  the  Secret  Service  and  FBI 
were  watching  every  radical  rightist  in 
Dallas  and  letting  lunatic  leftists  like  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald  run  wild? 

Senator  John  Tower,  Republican,  of  Texas, 
has  raised  this  question  in  an  Interview  with 
me.  The  Senator  waited  for  a  decent  inter- 
val after  Mr.  Kexmedy's  stately,  heart-touch- 
ing funeral,  but  now  he  says : 

"We  have  reports  from  Texas  that  the 
rightist  flgures  were  closely  watched  during 
the  President's  visit  to  Dallas  on  November 
22d.  It  appears  that  the  leftist  flgures  were 
not  watched." 

Tower,  a  conservative  but  no  radical  by 
any  definition,  Is  an  antl-Blrchlte.  The  Con- 
caEssioNAL  Record  of  February  6,  1962,  will 
prove  It.  On  that  date.  Tower  caused  the 
reprinting  of  a  famous  article  In  the  right- 
wing  magazine,  National  Review,  In  which 
the  John  Birch  Society  leader,  Robert  Welch, 
was  drummed  out  of  the  conservative  move- 
ment. 

Nevertheless,  Tower  has  been  the  target 
of  leftist  crackpots  who  blame  the  Kennedy 
assassination  on  rightist  extremists.  Un- 
daunted, the  Senator  will  demand  Investiga- 
tion of  his  Dallas  reports.  He  sticks  by  his 
conviction  that  America's  worst  enemies  have 
been  misidentlfied : 

"The  radical  right,"  he  says.  "Is  the  symp- 
tom of  the  disease  we  call  extremism.  The 
radical  left  is  the  disease  itself." 

Was  there  a  failure  in  high  places  to  take 
the  Marxist  menace  as  seriously  as  the  Birch- 
ite  menace?  Did  that  faUure  contribute  to 
the  President's  coming  within  gunfire  of  a 
Leftist  crackpot?  It  Is  a  hideous  thought  to 
contemplate,  but  it  cannot  be  discarded  for 
that  reason.  Even  if  Oswald  turns  out  not 
to  have  been  the  killer  (and  we  may  never 
know).  TowBi  has  much  documentary  evi- 
dence to  show  that  the  man  was  one  who 
bore  watching. 

In  January  1962  Oswald  wrote  from  Minsk, 
in  Russia,  complaining  to  his  Senator 
that  the  Soviets  were  holding  him  and 
his  Russian-born  wife  In  the  U.S.S.R.  against 
their  will.  Upon  Inquiry  at  the  State  De- 
partment, Tower  was  told  that  Oswald  was 
a  man  who  had  "requested  that  his  Amer- 
ican citizenship  be  revoked,"  and  also  a 
man  who  had  previously,  on  November  2. 
1959.  sworn  to  this  affidavit: 

"I  affirm  that  my  allegiance  Is  to  the  So- 
viet Socialist  Republic." 

Yet  the  Federal  Oovernment.  having 
helped  Oswald  to  return,  apparently  did  not 
mark  him  as  a  dangerous  citizen.  Oswald 
was  able  to  buy  a  mxirder  weapon,  hide  him- 
self with  the  weapon  In  a  warehouse  along 
the  route  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  fatal  journey  In 
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Dallas.  Why  wasn't  Oswald  under  surveil- 
lance? Was  it  kMcause  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment, and  to  some  extent  the  general  public, 
have  really  come  to  believe  that  foolish.  Ill- 
mannered  hecUers  who  spat  at  Adlal  Steven- 
son represent  a  graver  danger  than  the  Com- 
munist system  whose  members  and  fellow 
travelers  are  the  terrorists  in  Venezuela,  the 
guerrillas  In  Vietnam,  and  the  conquerors  of 
Cuba? 

Thea*  queries  at  the  heart  of  Towni's  main 
question  are  going  to  uncork  the  vials  of 
pollUcal  passion  which  abated,  very  briefly, 
during  the  tragic  Interval  of  Mr.  Kennedys 
death  and  burial.  Three  inveeUgaUona— 
Federal,  congressional,  and  Texas — are  now 
haltingly  In  motion  to  search  out  the  causes 
of  J  J'.K.'s  foul  murder.  One  or  more  of  these 
probes  had  better  come  up  with  plausible 
reports. 

Otherwise,  the  sensational  and  unprece- 
dented issue  of  a  PresidenUal  slaying  wUl 
be  at  the  center  of  next  year's  election. 


December  6 


THE  NEGRO  BUSINESSMAN  IN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  recently 
a  series  of  articles  appeared  in  the  Har- 
risburg  Patriot.  I  believe  they  make  a 
significant  contribution  to  a  much  needed 
understanding  of  the  problems  and  chal- 
lenges faced  by  Negro  Americans  in  the 
business  world. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticles, written  by  Morton  A.  Relchek  for 
Advance   News   Service,   be   printed   in 

the  CONCRKSSIONAL  RXCORD. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 

Thx  Negro  Bttbimxssman  in  America 
(By  Morton  A.  Relchek.  Advance  News 
Service) 
(EDTroR's  NoT«.— Against  the  backdrop  of 
recent  civU  rights  advances,  the  Negro  busi- 
ness community — a  small  but  bustling  world 
of  commerce  and  industry  little  known  to  the 
non-Negro — Is  in  a  ferment. 

(Lured  by  Increasing  Negro  purchasing 
power,  white  companies  are  invading  mar- 
kets which  have  been  the  traditional  pre- 
serve of  Negro  businessmen.  Then,  as  racial 
b  s  go  down.  Negro  proprietors  of  restau- 
rants, hotels,  and  places  of  entertainment  are 
losing  trade  to  white-owned  esUblishments. 
(In  short,  Negroes  In  biisiness  are  faced 
with  a  moral  quandary.  As  Negroes,  they 
want  desegregaUon  on  principle.  But  as 
businessmen  who  have  lived  under  the  pro- 
tection of  segregation,  many  of  them  face 
the  threat  of  being  Integrated  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

(But  there  is  a  countertrend.  Fortified 
by  new  managerial  skUls.  easier  access 
to  capital,  and  a  more  congenial  public 
climate,  many  Negro  businessman  are  try- 
ing to  move  out  of  the  segregated  market- 
place into  the  American  economic  main- 
stream. They  are  now  competing  against 
white  firms  in  their  own  industries  and 
are  investing  in  businesses  where  Negroes 
were  virtually  unknown  before. 

(In  a  nine-part  series  of  articles  by  Morton 
A.  Relchek,  Advance  News  Service,  presents  a 
profile  of  the  Negro  businessman,  examines 
the  social  and  economic  changes  which  be- 
set him,  and  assesses  their  impact  on  Ameri- 
can life.) 

Baltimore.  Md. — "I  am  not  a  Negro  busi- 
nessman.    I  am  a  Negro  in  business." 

So  speaks  Henry  Q.  Parks,  Jr.,  a  tall,  ath- 
letlc-looklng  man  In  his  late  fOTtles  who 
heads  a  company  which  produces  breakfast 
sausages  and  scrapple.  He  sits  in  a  rtchly 
paneled  ofBce.     Plaques  on  the  wall  show  his 


membership  in  Baltimore's  city  council  and 
awards  from  leading  business  groups.  A 
colorful  Utrlllo  print  overlooks  his  desk,  and 
golf  trophies  are  stacked  up  behind  him. 
He  U  the  prototype  of  the  successful  Amer- 
ican businessman. 

Parks  is  not  hypersenalUve  about  his  race. 
Nor  Is  he  engaging  in  semantics  when  he 
talks  this  way.  This  is  simply  his  way  of 
saying  he  does  not  want  to  be  typed.  He 
wants  to  sell  his  product  competitively  to 
all  consumers  regardless  of  race.  He  wants 
no  advantage  In  the  Negro  market,  and  he 
wants  an  equal  crack  at  the  white  consumer. 
Parks  represents  a  new  breed  of  Negro  In 
business — the  entrepreneur  who  has  ad- 
vanced out  of  the  traditionally  restricted 
Negro  market  to  compete  in  what  Negro 
InteUectuala  like  to  call  the  American  main- 
stream. 

Married  and  the  father  of  two  children 
Parks  personifies  the  American  business 
dream  come  true.  Twelve  years  ago  he 
started  from  scratch  in  the  sausage  business, 
using  rented  secondhand  production  equip-i 
ment  and  trucks. 

He  has  since  built  up  a  firm  v/hlch  will 
rack  up  more  than  $4  million  In  sales  this 
year,  and  is  growing  so  fast  that  he  soon 
plans  to  spend  almost  $1  mUlion  to  build  a 
new  plant. 

The  Parks  Sausage  Co.,  Inc.,  services  7.000 
stores  and  central  warehouses  In  a  market 
ranging  from  Massachusetts  to  Virginia.  It 
has  branch  sales  offices  In  New  York  City, 
Philadelphia,  Washington,  and  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  employs  140  persons,  and  competes 
against  the  giants  of  the  meatpacking  in- 
dustry. 

Close  to  80  percent  of  Parks'  consumers  are 
probably  white.  Few  if  any  of  them  know 
he  is  a  Negro. 

At  the  start.  Parks  concedes  he  went  after 

what  he  defines  as  a  "specialized  market" 

the  Negro.  "It  was  untapped  In  this  region," 
he  says,  "and  a  market  I  knew  best.  My 
Idea  was  to  use  It  as  a  springboard  to  emerge 
Into  the  bigger  general  market." 

Parks  now  advertises  heavily  to  the  gen- 
eral public,  and  successfully  avoids  the 
Image  of  a  Negro  product.  His  TV  commer- 
cials In  this  area— featuring  a  small  boy  who 
shouts,  "more  Parks  sausages,  mom" — have 
made  a  considerable  impact. 

A  remarkably  self-assured  and  articulate 
man.  Parks  says  that  as  a  Negro.  "I  have  to 
be  better  than  my  competition.  I  would 
love  to  have  the  right  to  mediocrity." 

Bom  in  Georgia,  raised  in  Dayton.  Ohio, 
he  Is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  University. 
He  majored  in  marketing — an  unusual  aca- 
demic field  for  Negroes  in  his  day— and 
ranked  high  in  his  class.  With  some  bitter- 
ness, he  recalls  that  the  large  corporations 
snatched  up  many  of  his  white  classmates 
who  had  inferior  academic  records.  Upon 
graduation,  Parks  went  to  work  in  a  grocery 
store  for  $18  a  week. 

But  he  doesn't  like  to  dwell  on  racial  dis- 
crimination in  his  business  career.  "I  have 
been  insulted  to  the  point  of  desperation, 
and  I  have  swallowed  gall."  he  says.  "1  have 
been  able  to  divert  my  reaction,  however,  to 
positive  purposes.  I  don't  like  to  spend  too 
much  time  contemplating  on  the  past.  I 
have  gone  Into  business,  civic  affairs,  and 
politics  without  being  resentful  and  nega- 
tive." 

Parks  has  a  widely  varied  business  back- 
ground. From  the  grocery  store,  he  went 
into  administrative  work  for  the  National 
Youth  Administration,  a  depression-era  Gov- 
ernment agency,  then  to  work  as  a  salesman 
in  Chicago  and  New  York  City  for  a  na- 
tionally known  beer  company. 

"I  didn't  think  the  big  companies  were 
ready  to  allow  a  Negro  to  advance,"  he  says. 
"So  I  resigned  and  went  Into  business  my- 
self." His  ventures  included  a  New  York 
partnership  in  public  relations,  advertising. 


theatrical  bookings,  and  promoUons  (one 
was  the  ill-fated  effort  to  push  a  soft  drink 
known  as  Joe  Louis  Punch);  drugstores 
cement  block  manufacturing,  and  a  real 
estate  brokerage  In  Baltimore;  a  sausage 
company  in  Cleveland;  then  back  to  Balti- 
more where  he  set  up  his  present  company 

Parks  has  a  sUent  partner,  a  local  Negro 
financier,  with  whom  he  shares  ownership 
of  the  sausage  firm.  They  are  also  in  the 
truck  leasing  business. 

The  company  has  a  few  white  salesmen 
and  production  workers.  He  says  he  haa 
tried  unsuccessfully  to  hire  more,  and  blames 
labor  unions  for  falling  to  cooperate  with 
him  in  his  efforts. 

Though  active  in  the  clvU  rights  move- 
ment, he  carefully  separates  this  activity 
from  his  business  life.  Says  Parks:  "This 
is  a  business  I'm  In.  not  a  social  battle." 

He  claims  there  are  other  Negroes  who  own 
major  businesses  catering  to  the  general  pub- 
lic who  "live  in  fear  and  hide  their  iden- 
tity." He  cites  the  case  of  a  large  fioor-cover- 
ing  contractor  with  an  all-white  work  force 
and  a  Negro  handyman,  who.  unknown  to 
all  but  a  handful  of  select  employees,  is 
the  firm's  owner. 

"The  Negro  businessman,"  says  Parks, 
"needs  the  satisfaction  of  real  accomplish- 
ment, the  solace  of  a  significant  Job  well 
done,  the  thrill  of  being  measured  by  his  fel- 
low man  and  not  found  wanting  if  Ameri- 
cans cannot  accept  the  Negro's  privilege  to 
get  out  and  compete  and  to  seek  normal 
rewards,  there  Is  no  hope  left  for  anv  of 
us." 
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Part  2 :  The  Negro  Businessman  in  America 
(By  Morton  A.  Relchek,  Advance  News 

Service) 
Washington.— In  this  city,  where  well 
over  half  the  population  la  Negro,  you 
cant  buy  a  man's  shirt  or  suit  from  a  Negro 
merchant.  With  very  few  exceptions,  the 
same  can  be  said  for  most  any  other  Ameri- 
can city. 

This  fact  rankles  many  Negro  community 
leaders.  Not  that  they  see  anything  sacred 
about  the  prlvUege  of  selling  clothing.  But 
this  symbolizes  to  them  the  backwardness 
and  ingrained  llmitaUons  of  Negro-owned 
business  enterprise. 

No  one  knows  for  sure  how  many  Negro 
businesses  there  are.  About  20  years  ago. 
the  Census  Bureau  dropped  racial  desig- 
nations from  its  business  surveys.  Now, 
ironically,  some  Negro  business  experts  want 
the  Bureau  to  resume  counting  by  race. 
They  need  some  authorlUtive  facts  and 
figxires  on  which  to  base  their  plans  for 
revitalizing  Negro-owned  enterprise,  nowa- 
days, however.  Government  officials  are 
squeamish    about    racial    censuses. 

Educated  guesses  on  the  number  of  Ne- 
gro-owned businesses  range  from  45,000  to 
60,000.  Manufacturing  of  any  consequence 
is  rare.  About  12  companies  make  hair 
stralghteners,  skin  lighteners,  and  other  cos- 
metlcs  and  toiletries  for  Negro  use.  A  hand- 
ful of  others  produce  such  items  as  caskets, 
chemical  disinfectants,  embalming  fiulds. 
food  products,  and  sanitary  supplies — also 
mainly  for  Negro  consumption. 

Equally  rare  is  retail  merchandising  on  a 
large  scale.  In  Washington,  for  example, 
of  388  retail  liquor  stores,  only  4  are  owned 
by  Negroes.  Complains  a  Negro  civic  leader: 
"We  know  very  lltUe  about  how  to  buy 
something  for  a  nickel  and  sell  it  for  a  dime. 
Yet  this  Is  where  the  real  money  is  in  busi- 
ness. We  are  mired  down  In  personal  service 
trades  where  normally  you  can  only  make 
enough  to  feed  yourself." 

The  traditional  pattern  of  Negro  business 
consists  of  funeral  parlors,  grocery  stores, 
shoe  repair  shops,  lunch  counters,  barber- 
shops, beauty  parlors,  and  the  like,  in  run- 
down neighborhoods — tiny  ventures,  and 
marginal    at    best,    serving    other    Negroes. 


Captive,  low-lnoonU  markets  have  held  back 
the  competitive  pressures   to  Improve. 

Sitys  one  businessman :  "Negro  business  has 
been  forosd  off  th«  main  highway  of  com- 
merce on  to  a  detjour.  And  no  ooe  can  go 
as  fast  on  a  detour  as  on  the  main  road." 

There  are  lots  of  exceptions,  of  course,  to 
this  unallurlng  picture.  Prosperous  Insur- 
ance and  real  estate  firms,  banks,  truckers, 
restaurants  and  nightclubs,  publishers,  and 
taxi  operators  enhance  the  image  of  Negro 
business. 

Banking  and  Insurance  are  the  major 
Negro-owned  enterprises.  At  the  end  of  last 
year,  tliere  were  12  Negro  commercial  and 
savings  banks  with  total  assets  of  $7U  mil- 
lion. All  but  two  are  In  the  South.  At  least 
three  others — In  Houston,  Tex.,  New  York 
City,  and  Los  Angeles — are  opening  up  this 
jrear. 

Tbs  latest  count  shows  close  to  50  Negro- 
oontrolied  savings  and  loan  associations  (3 
years  ago  there  were  only  28).  20  Negro- 
operated  life  Insurance  companies,  and  2 
multiple-line  casualty  insurance  firms. 

Compared  to  large  non-Negro  institutions, 
however,  these  are  small  potatoes.  With  a 
couple  of  exceptions,  the  banks  are  primarily 
small  loan  companies  which  generate  few 
'big  commercial  loans.  The  ttu*ee  largest 
ones  have  total  asseU  of  (SS  miUlon;  New 
York's  Chase  Manhattan  alone,  by  compar- 
ison, has  some  $10  billion.  North  Carolina 
Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the  largest  Negro- 
owned  business,  has  about  $67  million  In  as- 
sets and  less  than  $300  million  worth  of  In- 
surance In  force — ^whlch  rates  It  among 
smaller  white   companies. 

Tliere  has  been  little  traditional  Interest 
In  business  and  Negroes.  No  doubt  this  re- 
flects the  Negro  cultural  heritage.  In  a 
slavery  economy.  Negroes  were  never  even 
exposed  to  the  rudiments  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. In  contrast,  the  European  ethnic 
minorities  who  migrated  here  during  the 
past  centvu-y  were  steeped  In  cultures  where 
business  was  an  Important  ingredient. 

To  some  extent,  this  background  speeded 
the  cultural  assimilation  of  many  of  the 
immigrants.  A  foothold  in  business  made 
It  easier  for  some  of  them  to  force  their  way 
Into  the  general  soclsty. 

Barred  from  certain  labor  unions,  for  ex- 
ample, they  went  to  work  for  employers  of 
their  own  minority  group.  They  were  paid 
lower  wages  than  native-born  union  members 
In  the  same  Industry.  The  Immigrant  em- 
ployer was  thus  abie  to  underbid  his  com- 
petition. UlUmately.  the  unions  were  forced 
to  admit  the  foreign  worker  Just  to  maintain 
lugher  wage  levels. 

For  the  most  part.  Negroes  have  been  un- 
able to  use  this  tactic  to  get  into  unions.  Not 
enough  of  them  have  been  entrepreneurs. 
Now  the  sltofitloQ  Is  changing — particularly 
in  the  coastructtoa  bosiness  where  Negro 
contractors  employing  nonunion,  lower- wage 
Negro  workers  have  a  competitive  advantage. 
In  effect,  business  enterprise  Is  facilitating 
Integration. 

Young  Negroes  have  not  been  nc«nally  at- 
tracted to  business  enterprise.  Historically, 
the  prestige  or  stattu  roles  in  Negro  com- 
munities hav«  been  held  by  doctors,  lawyers 
teachers,  and  preachers.  Just  recently! 
Ebony  magazine  published  its  ranking  of  the 
NaUon's  100  "most  influential  Negroes." 
Only  eight  were  prlmarUy  business  entre- 
preneurs. 

In  many  Negro  communities,  academic 
people  have  been  the  prime  morers  In  busi- 
nees.  For  Instance,  In  Atlanta.  Oa..  the 
citadel  of  Negro  business  life,  most  of  the 
top  executives  of  the  major  Negro  Insurance 
companies  and  banks  have  been  or  stlU  are 
on  the  faculties  of  the  city's  six  Negro  cod- 


In  HonstoA.  TeK..  ttie  yresideat  of  the  new 
Negro-operated  Rlvwittle  Mattonal  Bank  Is 


I>r.  Edward  D.  Irons,  chairman  of  Texas 
Southern  University  %  commerce  department. 
In  Baltlmare,  Md..  Dr.  Wilfred  D.  Bryson, 
ehalnnan  al  Morgan  State  College's  eco- 
nomics department,  fouzxied  a  Federal  sav- 
ings and  loan  association  which  now  iias  as- 
sets of  over  $3  mlUian.  In  Durham,  N.C.. 
tliere  are  close  working  connections  between 
North  Carolina  Mutual  and  the  local  North 
Carolina  College. 

Negro  doctors  have  also  been  Important 
wheelers  and  dealers  in  business.  iSt.  3.  E. 
Walker,  a  Memphis.  Tenn.  physician,  founded 
the  cltylB  leading  Negro  bank  and  insurance 
company.  In  Atlanta,  a  surgeon  was  a  fovin- 
der  and  still  is  a  major  stodcholder  in  South. 
eastern  Fidelity  Insurance  Co.,  the  first  Negro 
multiline  casualty  company. 

Dr.  James  E.  Roberts  of  Washingtofn  Is  a 
fairly  typical  example  of  a  Negro  medical  en- 
trepreneur. A  practicing  obstetrician  and  a 
professor  of  medicine  at  Howard  University, 
Dr.  Roberts  also  owns  a  thriving  laundry. 

Aside  from  the  basic  cultural  lag  in  busi- 
ness affairs.  Negro  business  growth  has  been 
consistently  hampered  by  lack  of  adequats 
capital  resoTiTces  and  managerial  know-how 
and  by  restrtctlons  in  business  mobility. 

Now  advances  in  civil  rights  are  helping 
reshape  the  Negro  business  world.  The 
forces  are  working  in  two  directions.  On  the 
one  hand,  the  protective  cloak  of  segrega- 
tion, which  has  given  many  Negro  entrepre- 
neurs a  monopoly  on  certain  kinds  of  Negro 
business.  Is  falling  apart. 

Lured  by  Increasing  Negro  purchasing 
power,  white  companies  are  Invading  markets 
which  have  been  the  traditional  preserve  of 
Negro  businessmen.  Then,  as  racial  bar- 
riers go  down,  particularly  in  northern  and 
western  cities.  Negro  proprietors  of  public 
facilities  such  as  hotels,  restaurants,  and 
places  of  entertainment  are  losing  trade  to 
white-owned  establishments. 

But  there  Is  also  a  positive  side.  Forti- 
fied by  new  managerial  skills,  easier  access  to 
capital,  and  a  more  congenial  public  climate, 
many  Negro  businessmen  are  moving  out  of 
the  segregated  market  place  Into  the  eco- 
nomic mainstream.  They  are  competing 
against  white  firms  In  their  own  Industries 
and  are  Investing  In  areas  where  Negroes 
were  unknown  before. 


Part  3:  Thz  Nxoro  Businessman  zn  America 

(By  Morton  A.  Relchek.  Advance  News 
Service) 

Washiwotdn. — When  Berkeley  O.  Buirell. 
a  yoking  Negro  master  sergeant  In  tbe  Qtrnr- 
termaster  Corps,  got  out  of  the  Army  after 
World  War  n.  he  had  an  amhlUon  oom- 
mon  to  many  es-OT's.  He  was — as  he  now 
puts  It — "Determined  to  call  myself  my  own 
boss." 

In  the  service.  Burrell  had  helped  run  the 
poet  drycleanlng  plant  at  Fort  Leonard  Wood, 
Mo.  He  decided  to  parlay  his  military  ex- 
p>erience  Into  a  civilian  business.  He  Invested 
$1,500,  some  ot  It  from  Army  savings  and 
some  borrowed.  In  a  drycleanlng  store. 

Over  the  years,  Burrell,  now  44,  has  de- 
\>eloped  a  thriving  Washington  enterprise, 
Superb  Cleaners.  He  has  2  retail  outlets 
and  a  wholesale  drycl«inlng  plant  which 
serves  some  80  other  retail  stores  and  the 
Statler-Hiltoa  Hotel.  He  has  15  employees 
and  cleaning  equipment  valued  at  $00,000. 
Hie  annual  sales,  now  tunountlng  to  over 
$100,000,  have  been  rising  steadily. 

Burrell  who  studied  political  science  diir- 
Ing  3  years  at  Howard  University  here,  is 
active  In  civic  affairs  (Boy  Scouts  and  com- 
munity projects  to  combat  Juvenile  delin- 
quency) ,  lectures  to  the  local  police  depart- 
Btsat  oa  race  reUtttoos  prohlams,  and  has 
beoome  a  aational  leader  in  Negro  business 
affairs. 


Recently  elected  president  of  Hie  10.000- 
member  National  Business  League,  a  sort  of 
nationwide  chamber  of  commerce  for  Negru 
businessmen.  Burrell  is  a  man  with  a  self- 
imposed  mission:  to  Increase  tlM  numbers 
of  Negroes  In  business  and  to  promote  mod- 
em management  techniques  ».mr»r>g  Negro 
entrepreneurs. 

"Only  through  the  emergence  of  Negro 
hnsiness  on  a  significant  scale  can  tliia  ooxin- 
try  hope  to  eradicate  the  economic  and  social 
gap  between  Negroes  and  whites,"  he  says. 
"We  can  only  Integrate  from  a  position  of 
strength.  And  in  America,  this  means  fi- 
nancial strength." 

Burrell  is  not  talking  about  a  surge  of 
Negro  business  dependent  upon  Negro  cus- 
tomers, nor  does  he  want  a  "buy  black" 
movement  among  Negroes.  He  envisages 
Negro  businessmen  competing  in  an  open, 
nonraclal  market. 

At  least  half  of  his  own  drycleanlng  busi- 
ness' customers  are  white.  Says  Bvurell:  "I 
hate  to  think  of  what  would  happen  to  me 
if  I  were  restricted  to  a  segregated  market." 
Burrell  recognizes  the  absence  of  historic 
Negroes  ties  to  business  endeavor,  and  is 
pushing  a  campaign  to  make  business  enter- 
prise more  attractive  to  young  Negroes.  In 
his  own  case,  he  was  motivated  by  his 
father,  a  barber  and  Government  worker 
who  took  frequent  filers  into  the  restaurant 
business,  and  by  his  mother  who  operates  a 
halrdressing  shop. 

MlllUnt  Negro  civil  rights  leaders,  Burrell 
argues,  have  failed  to  appreciate  the  Im- 
portance of  creating  more  Negro-owned  busi- 
nesses. He  contends  that  Negro-owned  en- 
terprises, catering  to  both  whites  and  Ne- 
groes, act  as  a  tool  In  Integration.  He  plays 
up  the  significance  of  places  like  Paschal 
Bros,  nightclub  and  re&taiirant.  opened 
4  years  ago  in  Atlanta's  southwest  Negro 
section.  A  fabulously  successful  venture,  it 
featxires  topnotch  Jazz  talent  and  attracts  a 
trade  which  is  at  least  one-quarter  white. 

Says  Burrell:  "Even  In  Jackson.  Miss.,  if 
some  Negro  had  a  really  first-class,  air- 
oondl tinned  hotel,  the  whites  would  fl^d  some 
way  to  use  It." 

He  brushes  aside  criticism  from  some  Ne- 
gro leaders  that  Negro  businessmen  have 
been  dragging  their  feet  on  the  civil  rights 
caxLBe.  "The  Negro  businessman  doesnt  have 
to  be  out  in  the  street  with  a  picket  aign," 
says  BurreU.  "His  respwnslbiUty  Is  to  fur- 
nish Jobs."  Burrell  nates  that  Negro-owned 
biislneases  provide  Jobs  for  only  less  (haa  1 
percent  <3t  the  Negro  work  force. 

BurreU  has  become  a  crasader  on  the 
question  of  fostering  up-to-date  msnngr 
ment  practices  among  Negro  buxlnessaaen. 
Says  he:  "Oiu"  Innate  Inefficiency  makes  it 
difficult  tot  Negroes  to  keep  their  own 
markets,  let  alone  to  cooslder  the  pursuit  <tf 
open  markets.  Business  has  beoooic  a 
science.  It's  no  longer  something  that  can 
be  haiMUed  off  the  top  of  your  head." 

lbs  lack  of  expertise  early  la  his  own 
career  resulted  in  two  serious  batans 
blimders.  "In  my  first  week  In  buaUua." 
he  recalls,  "I  did  so  well — $600  to  $700  worth 
of  sales — I  thought  I  could  do  five  times  as 
w^  If  I  had  five  more  stores."  la  a  alicrt 
time,  he  oipened  up  additional  cleaning  out- 
lets, then  had  to  shut  them  down  when  he 
discovered  how  far  he  bad  overextended 
himself. 

In  another  ease,  he  paid  off  a  lO-year 
loan  of  $40fi00  in  $  years,  then  realieed  tlkcre 
was  no  advantage  in  paying  off  the  loog- 
term  debt  with  fast  paymeate.  "This  left 
me  in  a  miserable  cash  position  and  created 
a  tax  liability  I  couldnt  overcome." 

He  has  subsequently  taken  several  busi- 
ness management  courses  and  Is  encourag- 
log  other  Negro  businessmen  to  %kt  the  same. 
Burrell  believes  Negro  tiiiiliiiiiaim  should 
be  more  consdoos  of  d  vie  affatra.    "Nsgro 
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businessmen  have  never  been  involved  be- 
fore. So  they  arent  able  to  relate  their  own 
growth  to  the  growth  of  their  communities." 
Burrell's  views  reccnUy  generated  a  squab- 
ble, within  the  local  Washington  chapters 
of  the  National  Negro  B\isiness  Organization. 
Some  members  disagreed  with  Burrell's 
stress  on  community  Interests.  They  said 
the  more  Immediate  problems  of  Negro  busi- 
nessmen rated  a  higher  priority  in  the  or- 
ganlzaUons  program.  The  dissenters  even- 
tually quit  Burrell's  chapter  and  formed  a 
rival  group. 
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Pabt  4 :  The  Necko  Businessman  in  America 
(By  Morton  A.  Relchek.  Advance  News 
Service) 
Washington.— The  Gotham,  once  the  most 
popular  hotel  for  Negroes  in  Detroit.  Is  shut 
down.    In  New  York  City,  the  Hotel  Theresa 
a  Harlem  landmark  for  years,  la  in  receiver- 
ship.    Here  in  Washington,  close  to  Capitol 
Hill.  Harrison's  Restaurant,  long  patronized 
by  upper  class  Negroes,  is  described  as  "a 
shell"  by  a  former  patron.    In  St.  Louis,  Kan- 
«as  City,  Pittsburgh,  and  other  cities.  Negro 
newspapers  are  struggling  against  severe  ad- 
vertising and  circulation  declines. 

These  are  symtoms  of  the  boomerang  ef- 
fect of  advances  in  civil  rights. 

As  the  major  hotels,  restaurants,  and  places 
of  entertainment  drop  racial  bars,  Negroes  in 
many  ciUes  are  shunning  the  inferior  facil- 
ities of  Negro-owned  establishments.  The 
impact  is  the  same  on  many  other  Negro  en- 
terprises exposed  for  the  nrst  time  to  sear- 
ing competition  from  more  strongly  endowed 
white-owned  businesses. 

"Civil  rights  advances  have  complicated  the 
problems  of  Negro  businessmen  whose  activ- 
ities were  predicated  on  a  segregated  com- 
mimlty,"  says  Prof.  H.  Naylor  Pltzhugh 
of  Howard  University  here.  "Their  monopoly 
in  the  marketplace  has  been  removed  " 

Although  they  don't  like  to  telk  about  It 
very  much,  many  Negro  businessmen  are  in 
a  moral  quandary:  emotionally,  they  are  tied 
to  the  civil  rights  cause.  But  as  men  who 
have  lived  off  segregation,  they  now  face 
the  threat  of  being  Integrated  out  of  busi- 
ness. 

SOTne  Negro  spokesmen  are  rather  cold- 
blooded about  the  consequences.  Says  Texas- 
bom  Hobart  Taylor,  Jr..  a  Detroit  lawyer  who 
is  executive  vice  chairman  of  the  President's 
Committee  on  Equal  Employment  Oppor- 
tunity: "Negro  business  Isn't  going  to  exist 
anymore.  Negroes  have  a  concept  of  racial 
business  only  because  of  artificial  barriers  " 
"Inefflclent,  mismanaged  Negro  businesses 
will  die,  •  says  John  H.  Johnson,  publisher  of 
Ebony  and  other  magazines  aimed  at  Negro 
readers,  "and  they  deserve  to." 

Stores  In  so-called   fringe  neighborhoods 
are  feeling  the  pinch  badly.     Negro-owned 
enterprises   dealing  in   personal   services   In 
completely      Negro      neighborhoods— barber 
shops,   beauty   parlors,   mortuaries,   and   the 
like— are  relatively  unaffected.    In  cosmetics 
manufacturing,  a  major  Negro  Industry,  na- 
tlonaUy     advertised     white     companies     are 
pouring  into  the  Negro  market. 
..^°^^  *°**  restaurante  are  hurting  worst 
Whenever  I  came  to  Washington  before" 
says   a    Negro    college    professor   who    visits 
here  often.  "I  used  to  stay  at  the  Dunbar 
Why  should  I  go  there  now  when  I  can  go 
to  the  Mayflower  or  the  Shoreham?" 

During  the  past  year  in  Chicago,  a  major 
convention  city,  at  least  10  conventions  of 
Negro  organizations  have  been  held.  In  the 
past,  the  meetings  were  held  In  Negro  hotels 
churches,  the  YMCA  and  settlement  houses' 
The  delegates  would  stay  at  Negro  hotels 
roomlnghouses.  and  private  homes,  and  eat 
in  Negro-owned  restaurants.  Now  the  con- 
ventions meet  in  the  major  hotels  in  the 
Loop  or  lake  shore  area;  the  delegates  patron- 
ize the  finer  nearby  restaurants. 


Theodore  R.  Hagans,  general  manager  of 
Washington's  Dunbar  Hotel  and  president  of 
the  Nationwide  Hotel  Association,  represent- 
ing 200  hotels  operated  for  Negroes,  says  that 
•our  concern  is  not  the  total  loss  of  Negro 
patrons,  but  the  problem  of  compeUng  with 
open  hotels  with  Inadequate  funds.  We 
can't  finance  the  Improvement  of  our  fa- 
cilities to  meet  the  competition. 

"We  can  make  our  prices  competitive,  but 
we  no  longer  get  the  cream  of  the  Negro  trav- 
eler—the big  entertainers,  and  so  forth  As 
long  as  we  maintain  an  economic  situation 
we  will  still  get  the  bulk  of  the  Negro  trade' 
The  majority  of  Negroes  are  Interested  in 
economy  as  long  as  the  facillUes  are  not 
offensive." 

Hagans  predicts  that  "many  Negro  hotels 
will  go  by  the  wayside."  But  he's  opti- 
mistic that  many— including  his  own,  which 
supports  itself  on  residential  guests— will 
survive  by  sprucing  up  their  facilities. 

"Now  it's  fashionable  to  go  to  a  white 
hotel  to  prove  you  can  go  where  you  want  ' 
he  says.  'But  this  wont  be  as  important  5 
years  from  now.  When  the  dust  settles,  you 
go  where  you  feel  most  comfortable,  where 
you  are  treated  as  a  preferred  patron." 

Bankers,  the  elite  of  the  Negro  business 
community,  say  they  have  been  largely  un- 
affected by  civil  rights  advances.  "We  have 
always  competed  with  white  banks."  says 
Lorlmer  D.  Milton,  president  of  Atlanta's 
Citizens  Trust  Co..  which  until  recently  was 
the  only  Negro-controlled  bank  belonging  to 
the  Federal  Reserve  System.  -There's  no 
segregation  against  money." 

But  life  Insurance  companies,  the  other 
major  element  In  Negro  business,  are  en- 
countering new  competition  from  white 
finns.  In  the  past,  many  Insurance  com- 
panies would  not  write  policies  on  Negroes 
Or,  If  they  did  accept  Negro  customers,  the 
premium  costs  would  be  higher.  Increased 
Negro  purchasing  power  and  Improved  Negro 
mortality  rates,  however,  have  recently  made 
the  Negro  a  major  sales  target. 

Says  Earl  B.  Dlckerson,  president  of 
Chicago's  Supreme  Life  Insurance  Co.,  the 
North's  largest  Negro-run  business:  "A  num- 
ber of  white  companies  have  hired  our 
agents,  are  able  to  give  them  more  money 
and  a  more  established  name.  They  are  com- 
ing into  our  market  with  great  zest  and 
force." 

A  Chicago  Negro  agent,  formerly  employed 
by  a  Negro  Insurance  company  and  now 
working  for  a  major  white  firm,  has  sold  at 
least  91  million  worth  of  Insurance  every 
year  In  the  past  7  years.  "This  Is  real 
penetration  of  our  market,"  says  a  Neero 
leader.  " 

Negro  Insurance  firms,  however,  are  not 
suffering  a  decline  in  business.  Supreme  for 
Instance,  paid  a  record  high  dividend  'this 
year.  North  Carolina  Mutual  Insurance  Co 
Is  constructing  a  magnificent  12-8tory 
sculptured  glass  and  concrete  office  bulldlna 
In  Durham,  N.C.  * 

Instead,  their  problem  has  been  an  In- 
ability to  gain  as  much  as  they  might  have 
In  the  past  from  the  rapidly  growing  num- 
ber of  Negro  Insurance  buyers. 

"Segregation  has  given  me  10  percent  of 
the  national  market,"  says  T.  M.  Alexander 
an  Atlanta  Negro  Insurance  man.  "Now  the 
white  man  Is  after  my  10  percent.  What  we 
have  to  do  Is  go  after  his  90  percent.  We 
have  to  be  good  enough  to  do  this.  I  think 
we  are.  I  don't  mind  running  the  race  on 
a  competitive  basis.  But  I  don't  want  more 
holes  in  my  path  than  in  my  compeUtor's  " 
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Part  5:  The  Negro  Businessman  in  America 
(By  Morton  A.  Relchek,  Advance  News 
Service) 
Atlanta,  Oa. — Not  so  many  years  ago   two 
local  Negro  boys.  Herman  J.  Russell,  a  plas- 
terer's son.  and  Alfred  L.  Knox,  the  son  of  a 


p-ocer.  were  classmates  at  David  T.  Howard 
High  School. 

■Today  both  are  prosperous  businessmen, 
and  each  Is  a  notable  example  of  how  the 
tradlUonal  patterns  of  Negro  business  are 
being  shattered. 

Russell,  now  33.  is  a  construction  contrac- 
tor who  specializes  in  apartment  houses 
warehouses,  and  other  commercial  struc- 
tures. Normally,  Negro  builders  have  stuck 
close  to  the  Negro  market,  particularly  here 
in  the  Deep  South. 

But  RusseU  is  competing  vigorously  on  the 
open  market.  He  figiu-es  that  about  90  per- 
cent of  his  clientele  Is  white.  So  U  at  least 
10  percent  of  his  170-man  work  force. 

Knox,  34,  is  the  proprietor  of  a  five-and- 
dlme  variety  store.  A  college  graduate  who 
majored  In  business  administration  he  has 
a  huge  attracUve  store  building  which  he 
and  a  brother,  a  partner  In  the  business, 
built  almost  3  years  ago.  He  Is  a  student 
of  the  latest  techniques  in  retail  merchan- 
dising, and  says  his  prices  are  in  line  with 
those  of  the  large  white-owned  chainstores 
Since  so  many  of  his  customers  own  cars  he 
considers  any  store  within  5  miles  'his 
competition. 

Although  Knox's  store  Is  in  a  low-Income 
Negro  neighborhood.  Knox  Is  the  antithesis 
of  the  typical  Negro  retail  merchant. 

"The  usual  Negro  merchant,"  says  a  noted 
marketing  consultant,  "maintains  second- 
rate  operations  in  substandard  facilities 
trading  on  racial  loyalty.  He  has  no  op- 
portunity for  experience  in  modern  merchan- 
dising methods.  His  Inbred  market  doesn't 
demand  more.  His  thinking,  experience  and 
growth  potential  are  limited." 

Russell  Is  described  by  a  local  Negro  busi- 
nessman as  "Atlanta's  next  colored  mil- 
lionaire "  (The  city  already  has  several, 
mostly  bankers.  Insurance  men  and  doctors.) 
Russell  is  a  soft-spoken,  unaffected  man  who 
feels  most  comfortable  in  work  clothes  even 
in  his  ultramodern,  spanking-new  office 
building. 

His  firm  will  handle  $10  million  worth 
of  construction  work  this  year  both  in  gen- 
eral construction  and  plastering  and  drywall 
subcontract  work. 

Russell  also  manages  a  150-unlt  Inter- 
racial housing  development  he  built;  is  part- 
ner  in  a  Joint  venture  which  is  building  a 
$5-milllon,  520-unit  housing  project  for  the 
Wheat  Street  Baptist  Church  (the  largest 
construction  Job  ever  handled  by  a  Negro 
firm,  he  claims);  and  is  vice  president  of 
Security  Development  and  Investment  Co  . 
which  he  and  four  white  men  (two  build- 
ers, an  accountant,  and  a  dentist)  have  or- 
ganized for  construction  of  up  to  1,000  apart- 
ment units  and  other  projects. 

For  his  family,  a  wife  and  two  children 
Russell  Is  putting  up  a  $125,000  home  with 
an  Indoor  swimming  pool.  Last  year,  he 
became  the  first  Negro  member  of  the' At- 
lanta Chamber  of  Commerce. 

RuBsell  was  reportedly  invited  to  Join 
when  the  chamber  mistakenly  assumed  he 
was  white. 

Ten  years  ago,  Russell  was  graduated  from 
Tuskegee  Institute  in  Alabama,  where  he  ma- 
jored in  building  construction.  Following 
his  father's  example,  he  started  a  plastering 
business,  then  later  expanded  into  general 
construction. 

"Race  has  been  more  of  a  challenge  than 
a  handicap  to  me  in  business,"  Russell  says. 
He  credite  Improved  race  relations  for  his 
success.  "My  daddy  never  had  my  oppor- 
tunities," he  says.  "If  he  had  knocked  on 
70  architects'  doors  to  bid  on  the  kinds  of 
Jobs  I  do.  they'd  have  thought  he  was  crazy." 

How  does  he  compete  successfully  for 
white  business  against  white  firms?  Rus- 
sell's answer:  "We  have  the  best  mechanics 
In  town  in  our  shop,  which  puts  us  In  a 
poslUon  to  compete  with  anyone.    We  have 
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a  group  of  people  wedded  to  -work,  and  we 
know  how  to  sharpen  our  bids." 

An  agent  of  the  local  building  trades 
unions  complains  that  Stussell  employs  non- 
union men,  pays  less  than  prevailing  wagss, 
thus  can  undercut  ccanpetlng  bids.  Defend- 
ing RusseU,  an  nrben  League  official  chargca 
that  the  building  unions  "have  not  bseci 
fair  to  Negro  workers." 

Russell's  firm  waa  recently  awarded  a  ma- 
jor plastering  Job  at  the  Atlanta  Airport. 
According  to  an  authoritative  source,  the 
firm  landed  the  Job  on  the  basis  of  Its  repu- 
tation; It  had  submitted  the  second  lowest 
of  three  bids. 

In  terms  of  business  volume.  Knox  Isnt  In 
Russell's  league.  His  store,  which  carries 
hardware,  a  small  line  of  dry  goods,  cos- 
metics, patent  medicines,  notions,  work 
clothes,  girls*  dresses,  lingerie,  plants,  and 
greeting  cards,  takes  In  about  $60,000  a  year. 

Knox  and  his  brother  ran  a  grocery  store 
until  2Vi  years  ago.  then  ware  pushed  out  by 
an  urban  renewal  project.  This  Is  a  prob- 
lem for  many  Negro  merchants  In  large  cities. 
Most  are  displaced  from  slum  areas  In  which 
even  a  marginal  business  could  survtve.  then 
are  unable  to  afford  the  >^ighf^r  rents  re- 
quired In  newer  neighborhoods. 

The  Knox  brothers  had  enough  money  to 
build  their  present  atore  and  to  acquire  an 
adjacent  property  for  possible  expansion.  In 
Northern  dtiea,  Negro  businessmen  con- 
stantly complain  about  the  lack  of  capital. 
"Tills  Is  no  problem  Xcu-  us  In  Atlanta."  Kuok 
says. 

Knox  says  his  business  probleois  are  mat- 
ters of  size,  not  raoa.  He  faces  the  classic 
problem  of  small  merchants,  white  or  black, 
who  compete  against  large  chainstores.  The 
chains  can  buy  merohandlse  and  advertising 
cheaper  and  can  usually  trim  profit  margins. 

However,  says  Kaox.  "If  Woolworth's  or 
Bean  were  to  put  up  a  store  across  the  street, 
this  would  belp  me.  It  would  make  me  get 
more  on  the  ball.  I  have  an  asset  they  don't 
have.  The  personal  t»uch.  I  get  to  know  my 
custoHiers  by  name.  It  means  something  for 
them  to  be  wanted." 

Knox  says,  "I  try  not  to  think  about  being 
the  only  Negro-owned  store  of  Its  kind  around 
here.  I  don't  want  nay  Negro  customers  to 
trade  with  me  because  I'm  a  Negro.  They 
might  expect  to  pay  more,  and  I  might  start 
thinking  about  raising  my  markups.  I  want 
people  to  trade  with  me  because  I  can  give 
the  same  price  and  service — or  maybe  bet- 
ter— ^than  the  downtown  stores." 

Part  6 :  T^e  Negso  Businessman  in 

AUfMiCA 

(By  Morton  A.  Relch^,  Advance  News 
Service) 

Washington.— Like  most  American 
Negroes.  Ne^o  businessmen  have  what  Dr. 
Samuel  Z.  Westerfleld  calls  a  vague  mystical 
kind  of  racial  lntere£(t  In  Africa. 

On  the  basts  of  racial  kinship  with  the 
newly  independent  AMfcaaa,  many  of  them 
dream  of  fabulcws  Justness  opportunities 
awaiting  them  In  the  huge  undeveloped  con- 
tinent. Most  are  frustrated  by  their  lack  of 
resources  to  exploit  them. 

Westerfleld,  who  was  formerly  dean  of 
AtlanU  University's  School  of  Business  Ad- 
ministration and  Is  now  a  Deputy  AEslstant 
Secretary  of  State,  warns  that  Africans  are 
more  Interested  in  th*  competence  of  Inves- 
tors In  their  nations  than  in  race. 

Ambassadors  from  several  new  African  na- 
tions have  told  him.  In  effect,  that  "the 
American  Negro  does  not  represent  what  we 
need.  We  dont  want  second-class  American 
citizens  who  laok  t»<tinlcal  know-how  and 
capital  resources." 

ProC.  Bocns  Uumn  MobA,  ma  Atlanta 
University  historian  smd  a  leading  student 
of  African  affairs  who  has  acted  as  clearing- 


house on  the  continent  for  many  American 
Negro  businessmen,  says  that  the  African 
outlook  is  brtghteBt  for  N^roes  wlx>  are  "as- 
sociated wltk  the  large  Aooerlean  oorpora- 
tions.  not  for  the  small  individual  investor." 

Bond  points  out  that  "expansion  In  Africa 
is  big  stuff— development  projects  which  re- 
qiilre  massive  capital  investment.  It  is  not 
lor  private  people." 

Despite  this  «ort  ot  talk  from  the  experts, 
many  American  Negro  businesanen  are 
probing  into  African  business  opportuni- 
ties.    And  some  of  them  are  making  good. 

One  of  the  most  successftil  cases  involved 
three  New  Torkers,  a  lawyer,  an  actuary,  and 
an  accountant,  who  set  up  a  life  insurance 
company  in  Ghana  8  years  ago.  Last  year, 
the  Ghana  Government  nationalized  the 
firm.  The  company's  founders  were  com- 
pensated, and  one  of  the  Americans,  Robert 
Freeman,  was  retained  to  manage  Its  opera- 
tions. 

Another  New  York  Negro,  Tom  Brown,  a 
refrigeration  and  air  conditioning  specialist, 
has  started  a  company  In  Accra,  Ghana's 
capital,  called  Camafrlca.  Brown's  oompany 
produces  coolers  for  Coca-Cola  and  Pepsi- 
Cola,  and  oil  cans  and  service  station  equip- 
ment for  Texaco.  Shell,  and  Mobil  Oil  Co. 
He  also  has  a  crew  of  30  Ghanaian  sheet- 
metal  workers,  welders,  electricians,  and  me- 
chanics to  service  refrigerators  and  air  condi- 
tioning equipment. 

A  Harvard -educated  American  Negro  lawyer 
who  was  once  a  classmate  of  Ghana's  Presi- 
dent Kwame  Nkrtunah  at  I^incoln  Univer- 
sity, a  Negro  school  In  Pennsylvania,  has  a 
Pepsi-Cola  franchise  In  the  same  country. 

Also  in  Ghana:  The  American  propriety 
of  the  country's  first  clothes  pressing  shop 
ajid  a  Chlcagoan  who  has  bought  a  trawler 
atxl  Is  starting  a  froaen  fish  business. 

In  Liberia.  American  Megroes  have  estab- 
lished a  liquid  oxygen  plant,  an  electric 
utility  system  In  Monrovia,  and  are  partici- 
pating In  the  massive  American-Swedish 
Minexais  Co.-Bethleiiem  Steel  Co.  Iron  min- 
ing firojeet  on  Mount  Mimba. 

In  Nigeria,  a  couple  of  Negroes  from  De- 
troit have  begun  a  lumbering  operation,  and 
a  groop  from  Los  Angeles,  Chicago,  and  New 
York  is  manufacturing  concrete  blodc  In 
Kenya,  an  American  Negro  Is  now  In  the 
coffee  business. 

Last  October,  a  group  of  eight  Negro 
businessmen  from  California,  headed  by 
WIUU  Oareon,  a  Los  Angeles  real  estate 
broker,  and  James  Woods,  a  Compton 
builder,  conducted  what  they  called  "The 
Men  of  Tomorrow  Trade  Tour  of  West 
Africa."  They  visited  Liberia,  Ghana.  Sierra 
Leone,  and  Nigeria  In  a  widely  heralded  ef- 
fort to  examine  Investment  opportunities. 
So  far,  the  results  of  the  tour  are  uncertain. 

A.  G.  Oaston.  Sr..  of  Birmingham,  Ala.,  one 
of  the  wealthiest  Negro  businessmen  in  the 
country,  has  also  Junketed  around  Africa 
looking  for  business  oi^>ortunltle8.  Oaston, 
who  has  many  Interests  at  home — ranging 
from  a  funeral  parlor  and  insurance  agency 
to  a  savings  and  loan  association  and  a 
motel— reportedly  has  invested  In  a  Llberlan 
business. 

A  few  years  ago,  Dunbar  McLarren.  an 
economics  Ph.  D.  from  the  University  of 
Illinois,  attached  himself  to  the  late  Patrice 
Lumumba,  the  first  native  leader  of  the 
former  Belgian  Congo,  hoping  to  promote 
business  Interests.  When  Lumumba  turned 
out  to  be  an  erratic  rabblerouaer  with  Ideo- 
logical leanings  toward  the  Soviet  bloc. 
McLarren  Jumped  off  the  Congolese's  band- 
wagon. He  Is  now  reportedly  in  Nigeria  for 
the  Rockefeller  Interests  determining  the 
feasibility  of  developing  a  glass  Industry. 

Borne  Ameiioan  Negroes  have  demonstrated 
unusual  naivete  In  their  approach  to  African 
business.  A  former  student  of  Dr.  Wester- 
fleld, who  was  earning  $80,000  a  year  operat- 


ing gas  stations  In  Atlanta,  sold  his  business 
And  rushed  to  Africa  to  try  his  luck.  He 
vent  over  witti  a  minimum  of  preparation. 
Westerfleld  doesn't  know  what  has  i*«ppfined 
to  him. 

A  Vvw  York  brisineas  consultant  who 
specializes  in  African  matters  tells  of  a 
asnail  Negro  floor-wax  manufacturer  from 
Brooklyn  who  wanted  a  list  of  potential  cv»- 
tomers  in  Nigeria. 

The  man  thougbt  he  might  have  a  com- 
petitive advantage  t>ecause  he  is  a  NegrcL 
First  off.  the  consultant  told  him  he  couldn't 
expect  to  establlBh  sales  oont^its  by  mall, 
that  he  would  have  to  scratch  up  enough 
money  to  go  to  Nigeria  personally.  He  atao 
told  htm  his  race  was  trr^evant. 

Says  the  consultant :  "If  be  can  bwy  a  l»et- 
ter  product  more  cheaply  from  Lever  Bros. 
In  the  United  Kingdom,  the  Mgerlaa  busi- 
nessman will  do  so,  and  disregard  a  Negro 
BuppHer  from  the  United  States.  This  win 
be  the  caae  even  though  be  has  to  buy  from 
his  former  oolonia!  master." 

LeRoy  W.  Jeffries,  vice  prertdent  of  Chi- 
cago's Johnson  Publishing  Co.  (Ebony  and 
other  magazines),  sums  up  the  view  of 
American  Negro  businessmen  on  Afrtea: 

"As  Negro  buslneesmen  with  a  vested  in- 
terest In  America,  we  should  make  every 
possible  financial  effort  to  profitably  aid  In 
the  development  of  (African)  nations.  After 
all,  who  can  be  a  better  salesman  of  democ- 
racy than  an  American  Negro  businessman 
with  some  worthwhile  product  or  servloe  to 
offer?" 

Part  7:  The  Negro  Businessman  in  Akesica 

(By  Morton  A.  Belchek,  Advance  News 
Servloe) 

Chicago. — 8.  B.  Puller,  a  dapper,  ebullient 
68-year-old  man  who  reminds  you  of  a  flre- 
and -brimstone  preacher,  is  the  biggest  Negro 
industrialist  in  America.  Little  known  to 
the  general  public,  Fuller  Is  one  of  the  most 
controversial  figures  In  the  Negro  community. 

He  Is  president  of  Fuller  Products  Co.,  a 
firm  he  started  28  years  ago  on  $25.  He  now 
sells  over  $10  million  worth  of  oosmeties  and 
allied  products  to  both  Negroes  and  whites. 
Fuller  also  controls  eight  other  corporations. 
Including  a  Chicago  department  store,  the 
Courier  ciialn  of  Megro  newspapers  published 
in  five  cities,  and  a  New  York  real  estate 
trust.  His  Income  runs  well  over  $  100,000 
a  year. 

Puller  Is  a  rugged  Individualist  of  the  old 
school,  a  fierce  btisiness  competitor,  and 
an  exponent  of  the  "hard  sell"  who  conducts 
inspirational  singing  meetings  for  his  sales- 
men. 

He  has  provocative  opinions  about  the 
racial  situation  which  never  fall  to  Infuriate 
other  Negroes.  In  essence.  Fuller  believes 
that  Negroes  have  been  held  back  not  be- 
cause of  racial  discrimination  but  because 
at  their  failure  to  work  harder.  He  says 
Negroes  should  channel  their  energies  more 
toward  business  enterprise  than  to  ctvfl 
rights  demonstrations. 

Fuller  also  thinks  that  public  welfare 
measures  are  destructive  for  the  Negro.  "If 
you  feed  a  man  who's  hungry,"  he  once  told 
a  friend,  "hell  have  no  Incentive  for  Im- 
proving himself." 

Fuller  likes  to  ten  of  his  father  who  col- 
lected old  bottles,  rags,  and  other  scrap  with 
a  horse  and  wagon  in  a  southern  town  some 
25  years  ago.  At  tlie  time.  Fuller  was  in 
Chicago  peddling  soap,  door  to  door. 

He  told  his  father  he  would  save  Bioney  to 
buy  him  a  trtick.  His  father  said  be  dkdn't 
need  a  truck,  disposed  of  his  horse  »>j«*1  wag- 
on, and  went  to  work  for  the  WPA.  To  this 
day.  Fuller  tells  people  that  WPA  "deatroyed* 
his  father  and  prevented  hia  from  beooming 
a  succeed ul  scrap  dealer. 
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Louisiana-born.  Fuller  had  a  sixth-grade 
education,  moved  to  Memphis  at  18,  and  ar- 
rived In  Chicago  on  a  boxcar  at  23.  The 
Fuller  Products  Co.  emerged  from  his  door- 
to-door  peddling.  Recently  he  built  a  $100,- 
000  home  in  a  rundown  Negro  neighborhood 
to  "inspire  his  people."  He  rarely,  if  ever, 
contributes  money  to  Negro  civil  rights 
causes. 

It  was  obviously  men  like  Puller  who 
prompted  one  Negro  intellectual  leader — 
now  a  hlg^-level  offlcial  in  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration— to  say  recently:  "The  Negro 
businessman  is  not  in  tune  with  the  main 
thnist  ot  our  social  revolution.  He's  out  of 
touch." 

It  can  be  said — and  many  Negro  intellec- 
tuals like  to  emphasize  It — that  some  Negro 
businessmen  have  a  vested  interest  in  segre- 
gation. This  is  not  necessarily  true  in  Ful- 
ler's case.  His  company  has  bought  two 
brands  of  cosmetics  marketed  for  white  peo- 
ple, and  is  pushing  into  the  general  market. 
About  ao  percent  of  the  600  persons  directly 
on  his  payroll  are  white,  as  are  almost  as 
many  of  the  3,000  people  who  sell  Fuller 
products  door  to  door. 

A  prominent  Negro  real  estate  and  insur- 
ance broker  Ln  Washlngrton  with  a  largely 
Negro  clientele  has  this  to  say:  "Civil  rights 
advances  have  helped  us  greatly.  As  Negroes 
get  improved  education,  housing,  and  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  a  higher  stand- 
ard ot  living,  there  are  more  people  with 
properties  for  us  to  Insure  and  more  cus- 
tomers to  buy  and  rent  homes.  As  the  com- 
munity is  enriched,  oxir  business  is  helped." 
Negro  businessmen,  as  conservative  by 
nature  as  any  other  businessman,  have  In- 
deed been  slow  to  support  the  civil  rights 
militants.  One  who  has  been  widely  criti- 
cized for  his  aloofness  Is  A.  O.  Gaston,  Sr.,  a 
millionaire  who  lives  amid  quasi-Victorian 
splendor  on  a  farm  outside  Birmingham.  In 
recent  months,  Gaston's  home  and  a  motel 
he  operates  have  been  bombed.  He  is  now  a 
large  contributor  to  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment and  has  frequently  paid  Jail  bond  for 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  and  his  followers. 

"Gaston  and  others  like  him,"  says  a 
Negro  critic,  "were  never  interested  in  the 
cutting  edge  of  change.  They  used  to  belong 
to  the  don't-rock-the-boat  school." 

Most  Negro  businessmen  brisUe  at  such 
criticism.  Says  John  H.  Johnson,  publisher 
of  Ebony  and  other  Negro  magazines:  "No 
Negro  has  a  stake  in  segregation.  Segrega- 
tion keeps  the  Negro  businessman  from  90 
percent  of  his  sales  potential." 

"Sure.  I  don't  march  with  a  sign  on  my 
back,"  says  Jesse  B.  Blayton,  Sr.,  president  of 
the  Mutual  Federal  Savings  &  Loan  Associa- 
tion in  Atlanta,  "but  I  give  lots  of  money  to 
those  who  do." 

Some  prominent  Negro  businessmen  have 
walked  on  the  racial  picket  lines.  Two  no- 
table examples:  John  Wheeler,  president  of 
the  Mechanics  it  Farmers  Bank  in  Durham. 
N.C.,  a  member  of  the  President's  Committee 
on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,  and 
T.  M.  Alexander,  Sr.,  executive  vice  president 
of  Atlanta's  Southeastern  Fidelity  Fire  In- 
surance Co.,  who  also  operates  real  estate 
and  insxirance  brokerages. 

Edwin  Berry,  director  of  the  Chicago  Urban 
League,  defends  the  Negro  businessman 
against  criticism  from  the  Intellectuals: 
"He's  more  in  touch  with  the  Negro  masses 
than  the  Negro  egghead.  He  has  to  go  to 
the  store  where  the  masses  are.  He's  not 
•tuck  in  an  ivory  tower. 

"Some  of  these  people  feel  you're  Indecent 
if  you  haven't  been  to  Jail  for  picketing. 
You  can't  expect  everyone  to  grab  the  flag 
and  run." 

"We  need  to  Join  the  fight  for  civil  rights 
in  o\ir  own  way,"  says  one  Negro  merchant. 
"There's  more  than  one  way  to  win  the  war. 
Biisinessmen  have  provided  the  money  and 
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facilities  to  fight  the  battle.     We  fight  the 
hard  way,  the  way  to  permanent  respect." 

A  southern  white  social  worker  who  has 
been  active  in  the  civil  rights  movement  de- 
fends the  role  of  the  Negro  businessmen  like 
this: 

"The  criticism  has  been  unfair.  The 
achievements  of  these  men  have  been  based 
on  working  out  some  s<M-t  of  modus  operandi 
with  the  white  power  structure.  You  can't 
build  a  successful  business  In  a  state  of  war- 
fare with  the  authorities." 


Part  8:  The  Negro  Businessman  in  America 

(By  Morton  A.  Reichek,  Advance  News 

Service) 

Chicago. — There   is   a   growing   awareness 

among  Negroes  of  the  Impact  of  business  on 

naUonal    life,"   says   a   leading    Negro   civic 

leader.      "We  have  gotten  a   peek  into  the 

larger  community,  and  we  see  that  economics. 

more  than  politics,  controls  things. 

"We  used  to  think  it  was  a  big  deal  if  we 
got  to  use  a  white  restaurant  or  hotel. 
Now,  when  some  of  us  spend  money  in  white 
establishments,  we  think  what  a  shame 
this  money  isn't  going  Into  Negro-owned 
business." 

This  kind  of  talk  makes  most  Negro  civil 
rights  leaders  shudder.  It  clashes  with  their 
effort  to  minimize  racial  loyalties  and  files  in 
the  face  of  their  drive  for  total  cultxiral  in- 
tegration. 

Even  more  significantly,  this  attitude  con- 
flicts with  the  aim  of  the  more  sophisticated 
Negro  businessman  who  wants  to  advance 
out  of  the  segregated  marketplace  Into  the 
Nation's  economic  mainstream  by  playing 
down  the  image  of  a  special  Negro  market. 
Paradoxically,  the  push  for  integration 
and  the  resulting  racial  stresses  have  created 
Negro  chauvinism  of  a  degree  which  has 
never  existed  before  in  this  country.  There 
is  a  growing  sense  of  racial  identification  and 
consciousness  spawned  by  the  emotional  con- 
filcts  over  civil  rights. 

T.  M.  Alexander,  Sr.,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  Atlanta's  Southeastern  Fidelity  Fire 
Insurance  Co.  and  a  leading  advocate  of 
competition  by  Negro  businessmen  in  the 
open,  nonraclal  market  (an  Insurance  bro- 
kerage he  owns  was  the  first  Negro  agency  to 
represent  white  companies  south  of  Wash- 
ington. D.C.),  concedes  this. 

He  says,  probably  with  misgivings.  "My 
business  is  helped  by  agitation  in  civil  rights. 
Negroes  have  become  more  conscious  about 
doing  business  with  other  Negroes  in  areas 
where  they  have  always  had  an  opportunity 
to  do  so.  All  adverse  racial  experience  simply 
sends  more  business  to  my  agents." 

The  volume  of  trading  by  Negro  consum- 
ers with  Negro  businessmen  is  frequently 
a  barometer  of  racial  tensions.  "When 
tensions  are  not  sharp.  Negro  businessmen 
have  to  compete  on  the  basis  of  competence 
and  economics,"  says  Jesse  B.  Blayton,  Sr.. 
an  Atlanta  banker,  radio  station  owner! 
CPA.  and  college  professor. 

When  tensions  are  hot,  he  says,  the  ten- 
dency will  be  for  Negroes  to  buy  from  other 
Negroes,  regardless  of  price  and  other  com- 
petitive factors. 

In  the  wake  of  recent  racial  disturbances 
in  Birmingham,  new  deposits  have  been  biu-- 
geonlng  In  the  Citizens  Federal  Savings  & 
Loan  Association,  a  Negro-controlled  insti- 
tution, as  Negroes  remove  savings  from  white 
banks. 

Even  when  the  racial  climate  is  more  re- 
laxed, many  Negroes  have  demonstrated  ex- 
traordinary racial  loyalty  in  business  matters. 
In  Houston.  Tex.,  a  new  Negro-owned  bank 
Is  siphoning  off  deposits  from  white-managed 
banks.  In  Miami,  Fla.,  where  two  Negro- 
managed  savings  and  loan  associations  have 
been  set  up.  there  has  been  considerable 
withdrawal  of  Negro  funds  from  white-owned 
savings  institutions. 


In  its  most  extreme  form,  Negro  racial 
chauvinism  manifests  Itself  in  the  racist, 
pseudo-rellglous  Black  Muslim  movement 
which  advocates  both  cultural  and  economic 
separation  of  the  races. 

The  movement's  ideal  U  to  create  enough 
business  enterprise  to  provide  a  self-con- 
tained source  of  employment  for  all  Negroes, 
according  to  C.  Eric  Lincoln,  historian  at 
Clark  College  in  Atlanta  and  a  noted  student 
of  the  Black  Muslims. 

Wherever  they  set  up  temples,  the  Black 
Muslims  try  to  establish  small  business  en- 
terprises. Lincoln  says.  ""I  know  of  no  city 
with  a  Black  Muslim  temple  which  does  not 
also  have  a  business  run  by  the  movement  " 
The  movement  now  has  temples  In  78  cities 
It  has  a  used  car  lot  In  Boston,  a  used 
clothing  store  in  Pittsburgh,  and  restaurants 
in  New  YcM-k  and  Atlanta.  In  other  cities, 
the  movement  operates  barber  shops,  shoe 
repair  shops,  laundries,  and  drycleanlng 
stores.  It  has  a  400-acre  farm  outside  At- 
lanta and  a  smaller  one  in  Michigan. 

Uncoln  appraises  the  extent  of  Black  Mus- 
lim business  activities  so  far.  however  as 
"not  significant." 

Some  Negro  businessmen,  notably  those 
without  pretensions  of  advancing  into  the 
open  nonraclal  market,  have  used  their 
economic  power  as  a  lever  for  racial  demands 
For  example,  A.  G.  Gaston,  Sr.,  a  millionaire 
Birmingham  entrepreneur  with  varied  in- 
terests, is  a  regular  and  substantial  buyer 
of  limousines  for  a  thriving  funeral  parlor 
he  operates.  He  recently  told  his  limousine 
supplier  not  to  come  back  for  new  orders 
unless  he  sends  a  Negro  salesman. 

Even  Negro  businessmen  who  want  to  re- 
pudiate racial  loyalty  as  the  basis  for  doing 
business  assume  that  race  will  continue  to 
be  an  ingredient  In  certain  kinds  of  enter- 
prise. 

Discussing  the  future  of  his  magazine 
Ebony,  a  monthly  Life-like  magazine  with  a 
circulation  of  about  1  million,  John  H 
Johnson,  the  publisher,  says:  Certain  things 
bind  Catholics,  Jews,  farmers,  and  teenagers 
together.  There  are  publications  for  each 
of  these  specialized  areas.  I  see  no  reason 
why  integration  should  diminish  my  ooDor- 
tunities."  '     ^^ 

Part    9:  The    Negro    Business   in    America 

(By  Morton  A.  Reichek,  Advance  News 

Service) 

Washington.— Will  Negro-owned  business 

go   down    with   segregation?   Or    will    Negro 

business  enterprise  expand  as  racial  barriers 

fall? 

Dr.  Andrew  F.  Brimmer,  a  Negro  on  leave 
as  assistant  professor  of  finance  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania,  now  Deputy  Assist- 
ant Secretary  of  Commerce  for  Economic 
Affairs,  offers  this  assessment: 

"There  are  not  likely  to  be  many  major 
enterprises  owned  and  operated  by  Negroes 
which  can  fiourUh  in  a  Negro  market  exclu- 
sively. They  must  look  to  the  marketplace 
in  general.  There  will  be  a  withering  away 
If  they  plan  to  live  entirely  in  the  Negro 
community.  Anyone  who  thinks  he  has  a 
safe  preserve  in  the  Negro  market  is  in  for 
trouble." 

Already,  many  larger  Negro-managed  busi- 
nesses are  engaging  in  vigorous  open  compe- 
tition in  what  could  amount  to  a  fight  for 
survival. 

Many  Negro  banks  are  soliciting  white 
accounta.  In  Atlanta,  the  Citizens  Trust  Co. 
has  landed  an  account  of  the  Lockheed  Air- 
craft Corp.,  which  has  a  large  defense  plant 
nearby  at  Marietta,  Ga. 

Negro-controlled  savings  and  loan  associa- 
tions, particularly  In  California,  are  acquir- 
ing depoeita  of  non-Negroes. 

Q.  V.  Williamson,  a  major  Negro  realtor  in 
Atlanta,  says  he  is  selling  for  and  to  whltas 
tor   the  first   time.      "This   representa   only 
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about  3  percent  of  my  volume,"  he  says,  "but 
I  know  of  other  Negro  real  estate  men  here 
who  have  a  considerably  larger  volume  of 
■white  bxisiness." 

Negro  insurance  companies  are  bracing  for 
the  competitive  battle  by  merging  with 
smaller  firms,  issuing  new  types  of  policies. 
and  hiring  whita  agents  to  sell  on  the  open 
market. 

North  Carolina  Mutual  of  Durham,  the 
largest  Negro-owned  business  in  the  world, 
has  merged  with  Unity  Ufe.  Chicago's  Su- 
preme Life,  the  biggest  Negro  business  in  the 
North,  has  acquired  five  smaller  Negro  insur- 
ance companies  in  the  past  8  years.  Now  it 
is  trying  to  crack  Japanese  and  Mexican  in- 
surance marketa  on  the  West  Coast  by  hiring 
Japanese  and  Mexican  salesmen.  Many  of 
the  major  companies  are  reducing  premiums 
and  diversifying  into  medical  and  casualty 
Insiu'ance. 

A  primary  objective  of  the  larger  Negro 
companies  is  to  hire  more  whita  employees 
to  enhance  the  image  of  integration.  But 
many  of  the  firms  are  not  as  successful  as 
they  would  like  to  be. 

"The  old  prejudice  against  whita-Negro 
associations  keeps  whites  from  working  for 
us."  complains  Supreme  Life's  president.  Earl 
B.  Dlckerson,  who  is  looking  for  whita  data 
processing  technicians  as  well  as  agenta. 
"Whites  have  declined  our  opportunities. 
They  don't  want  to  work  at  close  range  with 
Negroes.  They  fear  this  might  adversely  af- 
fect their  future  careers  in  other  companies." 
In  cosmetics,  the  larger  Negro-owned  firms 
are  Invading  the  white  market.  Chicago's 
Fuller  Producte  Co.  has  succeeded  by  acquir- 
ing established  product  lines  in  the  white 
market.  The  Cannonlene  Co.  in  Atlanta,  has 
hired  white  salesmen  and  is  selling  to  de- 
partment stores  in  Northern  cities. 

A  notable  trend  among  Negro  businessmen 
Is  to  get  outalde  the  traditional  Negro  indus- 
tries. In  Chicago,  LouU  Alexander  has  set  up 
a  small  electronics  company  and  landed 
a  military  contract.  Louis  Roberta,  a  Fisk- 
tralned  physicist  and  Richard  Walker,  an 
MIT  graduate  In  engineering,  started  Micro- 
wave Associates,  near  Boston. 

Ernest  Wllklns,  a  Chicago  mathematician, 
formed  a  firm  known  as  Nuclear  Research 
Associates  in  New  York  City.  Henry  Hill,  a 
Negro  chemist,  established  Riverside  Re- 
search Laboratories  at  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Archie  Smith,  a  Texas-born  pUot  examiner 
for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency,  operates 
Warhawk  Aviation  Service  in  White  Plains. 
N.Y.  He  offers  flight  Instruction,  sightseeing 
tours,  air-taxi  service,  and  charter  service  to 
any  spot  In  the  United  States  or  Canada. 
"The  Vee-Jay  Record  Co.  in  Chicago,  begun 
on  less  than  $3,000  In  1948  by  a  Gary.  Ind., 
record  shop  owner  and  his  wife,  now  grosses 
$3  million  annually,  has  a  talent  roster  which 
Includes  about  30  percent  white  artiste. 

Dealer  franchises  In  such  fields  as  appU- 
ances.  automotive  equipment,  heating  oil 
distribution,  gasoline  stations,  and  automo- 
biles are  enterprises  which  figure  prominently 
In  the  plans  of  Negro  businessmen.  Forty  out 
of  700  gasoline  service  stations  In  the  metro- 
politan Washington  area  are  now  owned  and 
operated  by  Negroes.  More  Negro  money  Is 
Invested  here  in  this  type  of  enterprise  than 
In  any  other  three  major  kinds  of  retail 
business  combined. 

Chrysler  Corp.  Is  considering  the  award  of 
a  Chrysler-Plymouth  franchise  to  a  Negro 
In  Detoit.  Edward  Davis.  This  would  make 
Davis,  now  a  vice  president  in  a  white-owned 
Ford  dealership,  the  Nation's  first  Negro  new 
car  dealer. 

Still\  the  number  of  Negro-owned  busi- 
nesses is  on  the  decline.  But  this  refiecta 
general  economic  trends  rather  than  racial 
considerations.  Negro-owned  enterprise  Is 
essentially  small  business.  The  overall  na- 
tional pattern  show*  roiigher  sledding  for 


BznaU,  Independently  owned  businesses,  re- 
gardless of  racial  ownership.  In  merchandis- 
ing, the  large  chainstores  are  pvishing  aside 
small  retail  stores.  In  other  indvistries,  the 
profit  squeeze  is  getting  tighter  on  the 
smaller  entrepreneiir. 

One  consequence  of  civil  righta  advances 
also  discourages  the  growth  of  Negro-owned 
business.  As  better  emplo3nnent  opportu- 
nities open  up.  many  Negroes  will  find  it 
more  attractive  to  work  for  some  one  else 
than  to  strike  out  on  their  own. 

Many  Negro  business  observers,  however, 
consider  this  a  short-term  trend.  They  be- 
lieve that  as  more  Negroes  acquire  greater 
managerial  know-how  in  new  fields  of  en- 
deavor, are  exposed  more  widely  to  the  world 
of  business,  and  can  accvunulate  capital 
under  liberalized  employment  conditions, 
the  long-range  outlook  is  for  an  upsurge  in 
Negro-operated  business  enterprise. 

Meantime.  Negro-owned  businesses  are 
getting  a  steadily  declining  share  of  the 
Negro  consumer  dollar.  The  problem  is  this : 
Negro-operated  business  is  primarily  of  a 
service  nature  and  the  Negro  service  market 
is  shrinking. 

As  overall  Negro  Income  continues  to  zoom. 
Negro  families — especially  the  rising  numbers 
entering  the  middle  class — are  spending 
fewer  dollars  on  services  and  more  for  pxu-- 
chases  of  consvimer  appliances  and  in  other 
areas  where  Negro  businessmen  are  not  yet 
active. 

While  many  Negroes  talk  excitedly  about 
the  future  of  the  American  Negro  in  busi- 
ness, there  is  considerable  sour  talk  from 
others  who  see  no  particular  virtue  in  in- 
creased Negro  participation  as  entrepre- 
neurs. 

Says  one  cynic,  a  Negro  social  worker  in 
Chicago:  "I  hope  Negroes  don't  rxish  into 
business.  White  people  are  always  trying  to 
sell  us  hand-me-downs." 


ASSASSINATION  OP  PRESIDENT 
WAS  AN  INDIVIDUAL  ACT 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President.  A 
group  of  propagandists  in  foreign  lands 
and  a  few  ccMnmentators  and  writers  in 
America  have  sought  to  convey  the  er- 
ronous  idea  that  the  tragic  and  brutal 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  re- 
flected "an  American  attitude"  and  that 
all  our  citizens  should  have  a  sense  of 
guilt  because  of  this  atrocious  act. 
Fortunately,  however,  wiser  and  more 
thoughtful  spokesmen  are  now  making 
clear  the  fact  which  should  have  been 
apparent  to  us  all;  namely,  that  Oswald 
was  a  malicious  killer  and  that  his  mur- 
derer, in  turn,  was  an  erratic  individual 
and  publicity  seeker. 

Except  for  the  established  fact  that 
Oswald  was  an  avowed  and  admitted 
Communist  and  a  leader  of  a  group  sup- 
porting Castro  and  his  Communist  re- 
gime in  Cuba,  there  is  no  evidence  in- 
dicating he  was  a  member  of  a  con- 
spiracy planning  the  assassination  of  the 
President  nor  active  in  any  of  the  "Hate 
America"  groups  whose  mimeographed 
mailings  and  rantings  in  a  public  press 
seemingly  eager  to  balloon  such  state- 
ments up  into  important  news  stories 
to  clutter  our  American  scene.  So  the 
murder  of  the  President  is  Oswald's  in- 
dividual guilt  and  the  killing  of  Oswald 
was  by  another  guilty  Individual  by  name 
of  Ruby  or  Rubinstein,  whichever  Is  cor- 
rect. Neither  individual  remotely  re- 
flects American  attitudes,  or  thoughts. 


or  sentiments,  and  no  American  other 
than  those  two  need  feel  twinges  of  con- 
science because  two  madmen  out  of  near- 
ly 200  million  Americans  decided  to  vio- 
late the  laws  of  God  and  man  by  com- 
mitting coldblooded  murder. 

In  our  vast  country,  murders  are  com- 
mitted somewhere  and  by  somebody  ev- 
ery day  of  the  year.  Whether  committed 
as  acts  of  passion  or  premeditation  or 
fear  of  cf^ture  or  detection,  each  mur- 
der to  be  sure  demonstrates  a  weakness 
somewhere  in  our  society,  but  this  side 
of  heaven.  I  presume  violent  men  will  at 
times  resort  to  violent  acts  and  perfect 
law  and  order  can  never  be  obtained. 
We  can  and  should  strive  for  improve- 
ment, of  course;  better  child  training  in 
the  home  and  in  the  schools  will  help; 
a  more  successful  program  of  instilling 
the  respect  and  restraints  which  a  good 
religion  teaches  will  also  assist;  more 
vigorous  law  enforcement  and  more 
severe  terms  for  those  arrested  for 
breaking  the  law  will  surely  be  helpful; 
the  early  detection  of  the  mentally  de- 
praved or  maladjusted  will  be  usefvd  to- 
gether with  better  methods  of  correcting 
or  curtailing  the  likelihood  of  violence 
from  those  mentally  unbalanced. 

But,  perfection,  we  shall  never  have 
except  as  a  distant  goal  toward  which 
we  all  should  strive,  so  when  madmen 
strike  at  high  places  it  is  a  demonstra- 
tion of  an  individual  failure  just  as 
when  they  nm  amuck  in  their  own  com- 
munities and  take  the  lives  of  their  own 
neighbors,  but  certainly  this  is  not  a 
demonstration  that  as  a  nation  we  have 
gone  mad,  or  that  we  condone  murder, 
or  that  we  lack  the  morals  and  methods 
necessary  to  maintain  a  sound  society. 

Recently,  three  separate  articles  from 
widely  separated  sources  have  come  to 
my  attention,  calling  attenUon  to  the 
facts  obtained  in  the  assassination  of 
our  President  and  stressing  the  fact  that 
this  tragedy  was  caused  by  individual 
actions  reflecting  not  at  all  upon  the 
honor,  the  integrity,  the  stability,  and 
the  good  Judgment  of  Americans  as  a 
whole. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  these 
three  articles  be  prUited  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  In  my  remarks.  I  feel  they 
will  be  useful  to  historians  many  decades 
from  now  who  will  be  called  upon  to 
assess  the  era  of  the  sixties. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(From  the  Evening  Star.  Nov.  27,  1963] 
Assassination    Evokes    Odd    Vikws — Many 
Seen  Linking  Kennedy  Killing  To  Rac- 
ists. Rightists.  Depite  Facts 

(By  Richard  Wilson) 

The  mood  of  self -extermination  which  has 
overtaken  the  country  following  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy  has  produced 
both  ludicrous  speculation  and  tortured  rea- 
soning. 

We  can  see  coming  now  the  tracto  en- 
titled "The  Conspiracy  To  Murder  John  F. 
Kennedy."  In  one  version  it  will  be  an  in- 
verse antidesegregation  conspiracy  using  a 
double-agent  Communist  to  carry  out  the 
deed.  In  another  version  it  win  be  Just  • 
plain     Communist     conspiracy.    A,ddltional 
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versions  wtll  prove  the  Ingenuity  of  the  hu- 
man mind  when  stimulated  by  4  days  of  un- 
remitting  TV-radio  programing. 

These  fantasies  are  not  confined  to  the 
lunatic  fringe.  Here  In  Washington,  simple 
but  seriously  intentloned  people  arrived  at 
the  strange  conclusion  that  the  murder  of 
the  President  Is  related  In  some  amorphous 
way  to  the  slaying  of  a  desegregation  leader 
In  Mississippi. 

In  spite  of  the  simple  facts  of  the  assas- 
sination, there  are  many  in  this  city  who 
win  not  separate  the  President's  tragic  death 
from  the  segregation  and  far  right  Is- 
sues. Their  tortured  reasoning  Is  that  the 
assassin  came  out  of  the  same  pot.  that  the 
city  of  Dallas  in  the  reactionary  Southwest 
had  spawned  them  all  and  all  were  equally 
culpable. 

Even  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States  allowed  himself  to  stray  from  the 
path  of  sound  reasoning.  The  misguided 
could  deduce  from  his  remarks  that  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  right  In  this  particular 
case  carried  a  responsibility  for  Inspiring  the 
extremities  of  the  far  left. 

It  Is  understandable  that  reasonable  men. 
shocked  and  perplexed,  should  grope  for  the 
causes  of  the  savagely  Incongruous  event. 
But  why  there  should  be  supposed  to  be  any 
vague  relationship  between  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  and  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Lincoln  escapes  rational- 
ity. Lincoln's  assassination  was  indeed  the 
act  of  a  crazed  and  pitifully  Inadequate  con- 
spiracy th*t  aspired  to  control  of  the  Na- 
tion. That  assassination  was  part  of  the 
great  Civil  War  over  the  Issue  of  slavery 
and  the  rlghU  of  the  States. 

All  too  often,  and  without  sound  cause, 
the  events  of  today  are  cast  In  the  mold  of  a 
century  ago.  as  If  the  reljtWvely  peaceful 
demonstrations  for  Negro  equality  were  rev- 
olutionary acts.  All  too  often  the  reaction 
of  the  white  conununlty  of  the  Nation  is  re- 
lated to  the  cause  for  which  millions  of  men 
sprang  to  arms  a  century  ago. 

These  exaggerations  seem  to  be  part  of  the 
uncertain  national  mood.  It  could  be  ex- 
pected. therefcM-e,  that  the  man  In  the  street 
last  Friday,  before  the  circumstances  be- 
came known,  should  conclude  that  the  at- 
tack on  the  President  could  be  traced  either 
to  the  segregation  or  the  far-right  issues. 

This  notion  Is  given  up  by  some  only  re- 
luctantly and  if  any  twisted  version  can  b« 
made  to  fit  their  preconceptions  they  read- 
ily turn  to  it. 

Nothing  could  have  been  more  repugnant 
to  the  vibrant  spirit  and  rational  mind  of 
John  P.  Kennedy. 

Now  a  series  of  inquiries  Is  beginning. 
One  U  by  the  FBI  and  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment Into  both  the  assassination  and  the 
murder  of  the  accused  assassin.  Another 
study  will  be  conducted  in  Congress  in  con- 
nection with  legislation  to  make  a  murderous 
attack  on  the  President  and  Vice  President 
a  Federal  crime  wherever  committed.  The 
State  of  Texas  will  conduct  a  special  ex  post 
facto  inquiry. 

If  these  inquiries  are  well-conducted  they 
can  help  to  clarify  whether  or  not  Oswald, 
In  fact,  murdered  the  President  and  his 
probable  motives;  they  can  never  prove  In 
the  legal  sense,  however,  that  Oswald  was 
the  assassin,  and  he  wlU  remain  for  aU  time 
the  accused  assassin. 

Only  a  continuing  self-examination  by 
those  who  Influence  public  thinking  will 
find  the  root-causes  for  the  act.  It  may 
simply  be  that  the  cause  lies  more  in  the  dis- 
orderly, undisciplined  and  callous  phases  of 
American  life  than  in  the  Ideological  con- 
cepta  that  divide  the  country. 

But  one  simple  fact  should  not  be  Ignored. 
The  accused,  and  likely,  murderer  was  a 
proudly  professed  Marxist;  he  never  boasted 
of  being  a  segregationist  or  a  far-rtghter. 


IFrom    the   Sioux   Falls    (8.    Dak.)    Argus- 
Leader,  Dec.  1.  1963] 
All  Aueh't  Rxsponsiblx  rom  Madman's  Csims 

Enough  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the 
assassination  of  President  Kennedy  to  view 
the  event  with  some  detachment  from  the 
excltment  of  the  moment. 

And  It  U  to  be  hoped  that  this  means 
a  more  objective  and  understanding  ap- 
praisal. If  this  Is  not  the  case,  then  It  may 
well  be  said  we  are  an  Immature  nation. 

Sharply  distressing  was  the  manner  In 
which  many  persons  In  high  places  suc- 
cumbed to  emotional  hysteria  and  actually 
descended  to  an  Intellectual  gutter  In  their 
comment. 

Among  these,  for  example,  was  no  less  a 
person  than  Chief  Justice  Warren  of  the 
Supreme  Court  who  charged  that  the  murder 
was  stimulated  by  the  "hatred  and  malevo- 
lence ttiat  are  eating  their  way  into  the 
bloodstream  of  American  life." 

The  Minneapolis  Tribune- said  much  the 
same  thing.  So  did  many  other  prominent 
voices.  Including  various  Members  of  Con- 
gress as  well  as  Drew  Pearson  and  Walter 
Llppmann. 

NO    COLLECTIVE    GUILT 

Such  nonsensical  drivel  was  in  effect  a 
refutaUon  of  the  factors  of  American  free- 
dom that  permitted  the  crime  to  take  place. 

To  say  that  all  America  shares  the  guilt 
is  to  say  that  vigorous  moves  should  be  made 
to  control  all  noncomformlsta,  to  place  them 
In  cells.  If  need  be.  to  prevent  their  mis- 
behavior. 

The  WaU  Street  Journal  ably  stated  the 
case  a  few  days  ago  when  It  Insisted,  In  a 
potent  editorial,  that  this  Is  "no  Ume  for 
collective  guilt." 

It  said:  "We  find  papt  understanding  the 
remarks  of  some  otherwise  thoughtful  men 
who.  In  their  moment  of  shock,  would  Indict 
a  whole  nation  with  a  collective  guilt.  It 
seems  to  us  that  they  themselves  have  yielded 
to  the  hysterta  they  would  charge  to  others, 
and  In  so  doing  show  that  their  own  country 
Is  past  their  understanding." 

ALSO  IN  THE  PAST 

What  seems  to  have  escaped  these  critics 
of  the  American  mood  Is  the  realization  that 
the  klUer  was  a  mad  zealot.  Also  apparently 
escaping  them  Is  the  fact  that  the  killing 
or  the  attempted  killing  of  an  American 
President  is  nothing  new  under  the  sun. 

To  describe  the  Dallas  Incident  as  a  par- 
ticular product  of  these  times  is  to  Ignore 
history. 

The  blunt  truth  Is  that  It  has  been  al- 
ways thiis. 

Almost  a  century  ago — In  1865 — Lincoln 
was  killed.  An  assassin  shot  Garfleld  In  1881. 
McKinley  was  killed  In  1901. 

Even  earlier— In  1835 — Jackson  escaped 
death  because  a  would-be  assassin's  weapon 
mlfiflred.  While  campaigning  for  a  third 
term  in  1912.  Theodore  Roosevelt  was  shot 
by  a  man  who  tried  to  kill  him.  Just  be- 
fore Franklin  Roosevelt's  Inaugural  In  1933. 
an  attempt  was  made  on  his  life.  A  guard 
was  killed  In  1960  when  two  fanatics  at- 
tempted to  shoot  Truman. 

ir  WE  ARE  TO  BE  rSEK 

It  Is  not  pleasant  to  recite  this  record  but 
It  seems  necessary  to  do  so  to  place  his- 
torical eventa  in  proper  perspective  so  that 
all  may  understand  that  the  life  of  a  Presi- 
dent Is  constantly  In  danger. 

And  those  dangers  In  a  sense  stem  from 
the  very  freedom  and  democracy  of  Amer- 
ica. 

Men  go  about  freely.  Even  Presidents  do. 
Fanatics  are  tolerated.  Extreme  expressions 
of  opinion  are  i>ennltted. 

What  shoxild  be  made  clear  Is  that  a  po- 
tential kUler  of  a  President  Is  almost  in- 


variably a  man  whose  mind  has  become  de- 
ranged. As  I  sought  to  set  forth  in  my  com- 
ment of  last  Sunday.  President  Kennedy's 
killer  was  obviously  a  madman.  And  thU 
has  been  the  case  In  respect  to  others  who 
have  made  assaults  on  the  Uves  of  Amer- 
ican Presidents. 

To  eliminate  this  posslbUlty  in  any  com- 
munity or  In  the  Nation  means  the  Impris- 
onment actually  of  all  persons  who  seem  to 
be  queer  or  odd  In  their  behavior.  Such  a 
policy,  of  course.  woiUd  do  damage  to  the 
principle  of  civil  liberty  about  which  so 
much  Is  heard  today. 

BALLOTS,     NOT    BULLETS 

Americanism  permlta  wide  expression  of 
opinion.  It  granta  an  Individual  the  right 
to  campaign  for  war  or  peace.  It  allows  him 
to  attack  the  capitalistic  system  and.  if  he  so 
desires,  to  criticize  the  President.  He  may 
call  for  the  Impeachment  of  his  elected  or 
appointed  public  officials. 

But  It  doesn't  allow  anarchy.  Happily  the 
American  people — the  overwhelming  percent- 
age of  them— accept  the  ballot  box  and  our 
legal  Institutions  as  the  proper  and  only  way 
to  eCTect  the  changes  they  advocate. 

But  occasionally  men  go  berserk.  And 
that,  one  might  say.  Is  virtually  a  calculated 
risk.  Certainly  the  aberraUons  of  these  few 
are  not  to  be  construed  as  an  Indictment  of 
the  moral  tone  of  the  American  people  as  a 
whole  or  of  their  way  of  life. 

No  occasion  exista  for  hanging  our  heads 
In  collective  shame  over  the  episode  In 
Dallas.  The  Incident,  as  the  Wall  Street 
Journal  pointed  out,  "does  not  cast  a  shadow 
on  the  whole  of  America."  As  It  says,  an 
Indictment  of  this  type  Is  vicious. 

Let  us  go  forward  now  with  this  realiza- 
tion, stressing  our  obvious  strength  Instead 
of  dwelling  unpon  fictitious  weakness. 

F.   C.   CHRJSTOPUE£SON. 


[Prom   the  Washington   (DC.)   Dally  News, 

Nov.  27.  1963] 

GmLT  Is  PxaSONAL 

{ fey  William  F.  Buckley.  Jr.) 

The  grief  was  spontaneous  and.  In  most 
cases,  wholly  sincere.  Not  because  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's policies  were  universally  beloved,  but 
because  he  was  a  man  so  Intensely  charming, 
whose  personal  vigor  and  robust  enjoyment 
of  life  so  Invigorated  almost  all  who  beheld 
him.  The  metabolism  of  the  whole  Nation 
rose  on  account  of  the  fairyland  qxiallty  of 
the  first  family.  After  all,  no  divine  type- 
caster  could  have  done  better  than  to  get 
JTK.  to  play  JJK..  Jackie  to  play  the  First 
Lady,  and  the  children  to  play  themselves. 

It  Is,  of  coxirse,  a  little  eerie  how,  In  re- 
sponse to  tragedy,  everyone  ends  up  saying 
Just  about  the  same  thing.  It  Is  not  the  eas- 
iest thing  to  do  to  distinguish  even  between 
Khrushchev's  encomium  and  the  Pope's.  It 
is  absolutely  Impossible  to  distinguish  be- 
tween tributes  given  to  him,  and  the  mes- 
sages of  sorrow  sent  to  his  family,  by  officials 
at  opposite  ends  of  the  political  spectrum. 

Those  who  were  unmoved  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's career,  and  opposed  his  policies,  tend 
to  sound  exactly  like  those  who  loved  him 
and  loved  his  programs  as  well. 

Wanting  to  show  their  opposition  to 
treachery,  his  crlUcs,  even  at  the  expense  of 
apparent  hypocrisy,  are  prepared  to  blur  In 
deference  to  the  awesome  occasion  their  es- 
timate of  (a)  the  man's  fate  and  (b)  the 
policies  to  which  they  were  In  opposition. 

My  own  message,  which  I  was  called  upon 
to  make  a  few  minutes  after  the  President's 
death,  began  as  follows  (and  thereby  hangs 
a  tale) :  "The  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was,"  I  said,  "the  act  presumably  of  a 
madman,  heir  to  the  madmen  who  killed 
Lincoln  aind  McKinley.  and,  for  that  matter, 
Christ,  reminding  us  that  the  beasts  are  al- 
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ways  with  us,  and  that  they  continue  to  play 
decisive  rcrtes  in  history  and  in  human 
affairs." 

I  meant  In  that  first  sentence  to  try  to 
warn  against  ui  Impending  storm,  whose 
electricity  was  hot  on  the  air. 

The  oplnlonmakers  of  the  country,  and 
probably  large  segmenta  of  the  peculation, 
were  getting  ready  to  turn  the  President's 
tragedy  Into  an  excuse  for  a  pogrom  against 
the  American  right. 

Within  a  mattes-  of  minutes,  nationally 
known  radio  and  television  conunenta- 
tors  had  started  In.  suggesting  that  the  as- 
sassination had  been  the  work  of  a  right  wing 
extremist,  and  recalling  that  It  was  also  In 
Dallas  that  Adlal  Stevenson  liad  recently 
been  hit  on  the  head  by  an  antl-U.N.  placard. 
However,  to  the  quite  obvious  dismay  of 
the  bloodhounds.  It  was  only  a  matter  of 
hours  before  the  Dallas  police  put  their  finger 
on  the  probable  culprit.  An  almost  undeni- 
able case  apparently  has  been  built  against 
him  and  lo  and  behold — the  assassin  turned 
out  to  be  a  member  of  a  Conununlst  front 
who  only  a  few  years  ago  tried  to  give  up  his 
citizenship  in  Russia  as  a  means  of  express- 
ing his  contempt  for  this  country. 

Goodness  knows  what  would  have  hap- 
pened If  Lee  Oswald  had  not  been  appre- 
hended, or  even  If  he  had  been  apprehended 
a  day  or  two  later. 

Even  as  It  was.  the  dlssappolntment  was 
more  than  some  could  bear,  and  the  geno- 
cldal  fury  here  and  there  broke  Its  traces. 

The  point  to  remember  Is  that  the  act  In 
question,  although  It  was  done  by  a  far  left 
winger.  Is  not  an  act  for  which  the  far  left 
bears  the  collective  guilt.  It  was  made  by  a 
fiend.  Oswald  was.  In  all  probabllty,  psy- 
chotic; It  Is  of  no  Importance  whatever 
whether  his  political  delusions  were  of  the 
left,  or  of  the  right.  The  finger  that  pulled 
that  trigger  was  directed  by  a  febrile  mind. 
The  political  coordinates  of  that  mind  are 
purely  coincidental,  and  nothing  of  a  gen- 
eral nature  Is  to  be  gathered  from  his  mem- 
bership In  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee, 
or  his  sympathy  with  Marxism. 

I  do  not  suggest,  obviously,  that  the  far 
left  Is  Incapable  of  organized  acts  of  politi- 
cal assassination.  I  say.  merely,  that  this 
horror  did  not  have  the  earmarks  of  one. 
The  presumption,  on  all  such  occasions  as 
this.  Is  against  a  conclusion  of  collective 
guilt,  whether  Imputed  to  the  left  or  the 
right,  whether  to  all  the  whites  In  Birming- 
ham, all  the  Vietnamese  in  Saigon,  or  all 
the  Jews  In  Jerusalem. 

Let  us  hope  there  will  not  be  a  next  time, 
though  history  Is  against  such  optimum;  yet 
let  us  all  recall  that  In  crime,  as  In  art,  there 
Is  great  scope  for  Individuality. 

So  this  Is  a  time  for  courage.  Even  his 
most  adamant  political  opponents  acknowl- 
edged the  j)ersonal  courage  Mr.  Kennedy 
showed  during  his  young  and  dazzling  life- 
time. Now,  no  doubt,  he  would  desire  that 
his  countrymen  also  act  courageously  en- 
diu-lng  their  grief;  and  demonstrating  to  his 
bereaved  family  not  only  their  compassion, 
but  also  their  fortitude. 


HATE,     THE     HIOHLY    INFECTIOUS 
DISEASE 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  mil- 
lions of  sorrowful,  thoughtful  Americans 
listened  Tuesday  night  as  their  FBI  Di- 
rector, J.  Edgar  Hoover,  spoke  to  them 
and  for  them.  His  speech  was  very 
thoughtful  and  important  and,  in  fact, 
was  one  of  the  most  intelligent  addresses 
I  have  ever  read. 

This  man,  who  has  built  our  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  into  an  organi- 
zation of  which  each  observant,  think- 


ing, forward-looking  American  can  be 
proud,  had  much  to  say  about  the  ways 
we  can  move  to  safeguard  our  Nation. 
He  also  spoke  regarding  the  course  of 
action  taken  today  by  entirely  too  many 
who,  loelieving  they  are  protecting  our 
Nation,  too  often  are  doing  exactly  the 
opposite. 

I  am  glad  J.  Edgar  Hoover  has  won 
the  Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Washing- 
ton Hebrew  Congregation.  He  deserves 
it. 

I  am  also  glad  he  has  spoken  as  he 
h£is.  because,  if  followed,  his  blueprint 
can  help  build  a  better  America,  one  in 
which  tolerance  can  replace  hate.  His- 
tory has  proved  that  hate  produces 
little  beyond  destruction,  while  the  exer- 
cise of  tolerance  with  vigilance  can  build 
a  nation  and  a  better  future. 

I  ask  the  unanimous  consent  that  both 
the  article  written  by  Jerry  OTieary,  Jr., 
concerning  Mr.  Hoover's  speech,  and 
printed  in  the  Washington  Evening  Star 
on  December  5,  and  the  complete  text 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

Mr.  President,  later  I  shall  speak  fur- 
ther in  regard  to  the  address  delivered 
by  Mr.  Hoover;  but  I  make  this  request 
for  the  printing  of  his  address  in  the 
Recohd,  so  that  others  will  be  able  to 
have  copies  of  his  address. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
and  the  speech  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
Hoover  Says  Fanatics  Abe  Threat  to  Nation 
(By  Jerry  CLeary,  Jr.) 

FBI  Director  J.  Edgar  Hoover  warned  last 
night  against  "venomous  fanatics,  whether 
they  are  extremlste  of  the  left  or  the  right" 
and  branded  their  acta  of  hate,  terror,  and 
intimidation  a  national  disgrace. 

Mr.  Hoover's  speech  was  broadcast  by  all 
the  major  radio  networks  as  he  accepted  the 
Brotherhood  Award  at  a  testimonial  dinner 
in  his  honor  by  the  Brotherhood  of  the  Wash- 
ington Hebrew  Congregation.  At  the  dinner 
In  the  temple  at  Massachusetta  Avenue  and 
Macomb  Street  NW.,  Brotherhood  President 
Arnold  J.  Pine  presented  Mr.  Hoover  with  a 
Ner-Tamld,  or  everlasting  light  lamp  of  sliver 
that  once  hung  in  a  13th  century  synagogue. 

The  inscription  of  the  lamp  reads:  "The 
Brotherhood  Award  of  the  Washington  He- 
brew Congregation  presented  to  Joim  Edgar 
Hoover  for  his  unswerving  devotion  to  the 
betterment  of  brotherhood  of  all  races, 
creeds,  and  colors." 

MALICE    SERVES    COMMUNISM 

Mr.  Hoover  said  the  cause  of  communism 
Is  well  served  by  the  hatemongers,  the  luna- 
tic fringe  and  the  other  rabble  who  preach 
a  doctrine  of  malice  and  Intolerance  toward 
their  fellow  man.  He  said  they  are  carriers 
of  a  "highly  Infectious  disease." 

"They  clutter  the  streete.  and  the  malls, 
with  their  slanderous  obscenities,  urging  Im- 
pressionable teenagers  and  unstable  adulte  to 
acta  of  hate,  terror,  and  Intimidation,"  said 
Mr.  Hoover.  "They  have  brought  forth  the 
bombs  and  Ignited  the  flames  that  have  killed 
decent  Americans  and  even  Innocent  children 
and  destroyed  churches  and  other  temples  of 
worship." 

Mr.  Hoover  said  these  merchante  of  hate 
Invariably  attempt  to  drape  themselves  In  a 
cloak  of  patriotism.  "But  their  real  objective 
is  to  profiteer  and  capitalize  on  Ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  bigotry  while  destroying  the 
very  Ideals  which  they  claim  to  uphold,"  said 
the  FBI  Chief. 
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He  said  the  Communists  today  continue 
with  impunity  to  breathe  out  lies  and  distor- 
tions against  the  United  States  and  that  the 
peddling  of  "their  dishonest  doctrine  to  In- 
experienced and  eager-to-belleve  young  peo- 
ple It  not  unlike  the  peddling  of  filth  and 
dope  In  Ita  demoralizing  effect." 

BTSTEXIA    or    NO   USE 

Mr.  Hoover  declared  that  communism  can- 
not be  defeated  by  hysteria  and  name-calling 
but  by  education  and  Uvlng  proof  that  our 
way  of  life  Is  best. 

The  FBI  Director  pMDlnted  out  that  moral 
lethargy  and  neglect  of  duty  has  contributed 
to  an  Increase  of  crime  that  iias  turned  the 
streete  Into  Jungles  of  terror  and  fear. 

"Disrespect  for  law  and  order,"  he  said,  "is 
a  tragic  moral  sickness  which  attacks  and 
destroys  the  American  traditions  of  honesty, 
integrity,  and  fair  play.  The  moral  strength 
of  the  Nation  has  slipped  alarmingly.  Na- 
tional corruption  Is  the  sum  total  of  individ- 
ual corruption. 

"We  are  at  war  with  communism,  and  the 
sooner  every  red-blooded  American  realizes 
this,  the  safer  we  will  be." 

Jimmy  Durante  and  his  oldtlme  com- 
panion, Eddie  Jackson,  headlined  the  enter- 
tainment attended  by  450  persons. 

Tattb  in  Freedom 

(By  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director,  Federal  Btireau 

of  Investigation) 

This  is  a  great  moment  in  my  life.  To  be 
recognized  In  this  manner  by  the  Brother- 
hood of  the  Washington  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tion Is  a  distinction  which  I  shall  cherish 
always. 

I  am  especially  honored  by  the  presence  of 
so  many  close  friends,  Including  the  dis- 
tinguished civic  leaders  whom  you  have  se- 
lected as  reclplenta  of  other  awards. 

How  have  these  men  c<»ne  to  positions  of 
prominence  in  our  community?  It  is  be- 
cause they  have  dedicated  themselves  to 
service — they  have  eagerly  accepted  the  re- 
sponsibilities of  good  citizenship,  and  they 
are  willing  to  be  Judged  upon  their  records 
of  positive  contributions  to  the  cause  of 
decency  and  of  Jvistlce. 

Decency  and  Justice — these  are  the  high 
alms  of  this  brotherhood.  Just  as  they  al- 
ways have  been  an  Integral  part  of  the 
Hebrew  rellgrlon  which  has  given  mankind 
the  Ten  Commandmente  and  the  concept  of 
a  monotheistic  God.  For  these  sacred  glfte, 
all  true  religions  of  the  Western  World  are 
eternally  Indebted  to  you. 

Americans  of  the  Hebrew  faith  are  doubly 
blessed.  The  rich  cultural  Inheritance  that 
has  been  handed  down  since  early  Biblical 
times  to  generation  after  generation  of  Jews 
is  combined.  In  our  country,  with  a  proud 
heritage  of  freedom.  It  is  a  heritage  that  was 
won  by  the  sweat,  the  blood,  and  the  sacrifices 
of  men  and  women  of  many  nationalities  and 
many  rellglovis  creeds. 

Devotion  to  God;  belief  In  the  Inherent 
dignity  of  mankind;  faith  In  man's  ability, 
through  divine  providence,  to  guide  his  own 
destiny — these  are  the  strong  ties  that  hold 
together  ovu-  United  States,  the  greatest 
brotherhood  of  freedom  in  the  history  of  the 
world. 

No  one  has  a  deeper  understanding  of  the 
true  meaning  of  freedom  than  the  members 
of  the  Hebrew  faith,  for  no  peoples  have 
suffered  mcM^  relentless  persecution  and  In- 
justice at  the  hands  of  tyranny  through  the 
ages. 

Today  the  fires  of  antlsemltlsm  continue 
to  bum  with  fierce  Intensity  in  many  areas 
of  the  world.  This  is  particularly  true  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain  where  communism, 
the  bitter  enemy  of  Judaism  and  of  all  other 
religions  of  the  world,  seeks  to  destroy  your 
priceless  heritage  and  the  right  of  yoiu-  people 
to  live  according  to  the  tenete  of  God. 
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During  the  past  generation,  the  con- 
science of  decent  men  everywhere  hai  been 
shocked  by  the  continuing  vicious  atrocities 
that  have  been  committed  against  Jews  In 
the  Soviet  Union.  Rabbis  have  been  ar- 
rested and  imprisoned  or  executed;  syna- 
gogues have  been  desecrated;  the  tradlUonal 
Jewish  school  system  has  been  liquidated; 
and  Hebrew  literature,  language  and  cus- 
toms have  been  suppressed  by  the  Russian 
Communists. 

Despite  Communist  claims  of  improved 
conditions  for  Jews  under  the  EChrushchev 
regime,  the  opposite  actually  is  true.  Ad- 
ditional forms  of  suppression  have  been 
introduced. 

The  observance  of  Passover  no  longer  can 
be  held  according  to  tradition;  sacred  He- 
brew burial  customs  have  been  obstructed; 
and  a  statewide  program  has  been  Instituted 
to  make  Jews  the  scapegoats  for  criminal 
acts  affecting  the  Russian  economy  Jews 
are  clearly  identified  by  religion  on  the  in- 
ternal passport  which  all  Soviet  citizens 
miist  carry. 

Last  October  the  outrageous  extent  of  this 
program  was  disclosed  by  the  Moscow  news- 
paper Izvestla  when  It  announced  the  arrests 
of  several  persona  involved  in  an  alleged 
criminal  conspiracy.  The  leaders  of  this 
gang  have  Jewish  names,  Izvestla  told  Its 
readers  in  demanding  a  "show  trial"  and 
"death  sentences." 

Vicious  outbursts  of  religious  hatred  such 
as  this  caused  one  American  newspaper  re- 
cently to  warn  Its  readers,  "For  reasons  best 
known  to  themselves  the  Soviet  leaders  dis- 
criminate heavily  against  Jews.  The  evi- 
dence Is  overwhelming  and  incontrovertible 
and  renewed  almost  dally  by  the  Russians 
themselves." 

In  a  Joint  statement  released  last  sxunmer. 
three  American  Jewish  organizations  de- 
nounced the  Soviet  press  for  conveying  "a 
viciously  negative  Image  of  the  Jews,"  and 
indignantly  procUlmed,  "Soviet  Jews  are 
deprived  by  official  poUcy  of  religious  and 
cultural  rights  •••  and  are  the  victims 
of  discrimination." 

Communism  and  religion — like  commu- 
nism and  freedom — can  never  coexist  for 
Marxism  U  unalterably  opposed  to  all  forms 
of  religious  belief.  Lenin  acknowledged  this 
fact  more  than  60  years  ago  when  he  ex- 
horted hU  followers,  "We  must  combat  re- 
ligion—this  Is  the  A.B.C.  of  all  materialism 
and  consequently  of  Marxism."  Then  he 
declared,  "The  Marxist  must  be  •  •  •  an 
enemy  of  religion." 

Since  the  time  of  Lenin,  atheistic  commu- 
nism has  Biu^ed  forth  from  Russia  to  en- 
slave nearly  one-fourth  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face and  a  third  of  her  peoples.  Nowhere 
are  its  advance  battalions  more  active  than 
in  our  own  Western  Hemisphere,  where 
agents  trained  by  the  Kremlin  continue  to 
burrow  deeply  into  coimtries  of  the  Carib- 
bean and  Central  and  South  America.  Their 
deadly  objective  Is  to  undermine  legitimate 
governments,  foment  revolution,  and  create 
a  Soviet  Union  of  Latin  American  Republics. 
I  have  said  this  before  and  I  would  like 
to  repeat  it  here:  We  are  at  war  with  com- 
munism and  the  sooner  every  red-blooded 
American  realizes  this  the  safer  we  will  be. 
Here  in  the  United  States,  the  cause  of 
International  communism  U  represented  by 
the  Communist  Party,  U.S.A.— a  cunning  and 
defiant  subversive  conspiracy  which  is  fi- 
nanced, directed,  and  controUed  by  the 
Kremlin.  Its  membership  consists  today  of  a 
hard  core  of  revolutionary  fanatics  who  are 
knowingly  and  eagerly  subservient  to  the  dic- 
tates of  Moscow.  The  dupes,  the  dissidents, 
and  the  faint  of  heart  have  long  since  been 
purged  from  the  party's  ranks. 

Today,  the  Communists  are  engaged  In 
a  vlgoroxia  campaign  to  divide  and  weaken 
America  from  within.    Foremost  In  this  cam- 
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palgn  are  the  party's  effort*  to  exploit  mis- 
understandings and  capitalize  upon  areas 
of  dissension  and  unrest  wherever  they 
exist.  This  Is  especially  true  In  the  Intense 
civil  rights  movement,  for  America's  ao  mil- 
lion Negroes  and  all  others  engaged  In  this 
struggle  are  a  major  target  for  Communist 
propaganda  and  subversion. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  suggest  that  the 
asplraUona  of  Negroes  for  equality  are  Com- 
munist inspired.  This  is  demonstrably  not 
true.  But  what  is  demonstrable  Is  that  some 
individuals  and  groups  exploit  the  tension 
tor  purposes  not  confined  to  the  equality  of 
human  rights  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  The  crusade  should  not  be- 
come a  vehicle  for  pollUcal  radicalism  or 
organized  violence. 

Devotion  to  race  must  not  supersede  devo- 
tion to  established  Institutions. 

It  would  be  useful  If  responsible  Negro 
leaders  themselves  could  make  It  clear  to 
all  who  follow  them  that  their  Interest  Is 
solely  In  racial  equality. 

This  Nation  was  conceived  under  God  and 
lU  progress  has  been  under  Ood.  There 
could  be  no  greater  disaster  for  o\ir  Nation 
than  that  It  should  deny  in  any  respect,  to 
even  the  smallest  degree,  the  preeence,  the 
power,  the  guidance,  the  protection,  the  In- 
struction of  Almighty  God. 

There  la  unmistakable  evidence  of  divine 
guidance  all  through  the  history  of  our 
NaUon.  We  must  guard  It.  We  must  cherUh 
It     We  must  revere  It.     We  must  work  for 
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The  record  of  ovu-  Nation  Is  better  than 
that  of  any  other  nation  in  any  other  part 
of  the  world.  It  is  true  there  are  Injtistlces 
in  this  Nation  toward  those  of  dark  skin 
as  well  as  light,  but  even  worse  injustices 
prevaU  in  other  parU  of  the  world.  Whether 
the  people  are  black  or  yellow  or  brown 
or  white  skinned,  these  things  will  have  to 
be  worked  out. 

America  has  taken  the  lead  in  working 
them  out,  and  It  U  taking  the  lead  today. 
It  Is  doing  more  for  its  underprivileged 
minorities  than  any  other  nation  in  the 
world,  but  there  Is  more  to  be  done. 

We  thank  God  that  where  the  spirit  of 
the  Lord  Is.  there  Is  liberty. 

As  citizens  of  a  free  country,  we  must 
Judge  people  as  Individuals— not  by  race, 
creed,  or  color. 

LeglUmate  civil  rights  organlaatlons  must 
remain  constantly  alert  to  attempts  by  the 
Communists  to  Influence  their  actions,  take 
over  their  programs,  and  corrupt  their  ranks. 
Communism  feeds  upon  ignorance,  preju- 
dice, and  sickness  of  the  mind  and  soul.  It 
probes  relentlessly  for  weaknesses  in  Amer- 
ica's moral  armor. 

That  is  why  the  cause  of  communism  Is 
well  served  by  the  hatemongers.  the  luna- 
tic fringe,  and  other  rabble  who  preach  a 
doctrine  of  malice  and  Intolerance  toward 
their  fellow  man. 

These  venomous  fanatics,  whether  they 
are  extremists  of  the  left  or  the  right,  are 
carriers  of  a  highly  Infectious  disease.  They 
clutter  the  streets — and  the  malls — with 
their  slanderous  obscenities,  urging  Impres- 
sionable teenagers  and  unstable  adults  to 
acts  of  hate,  terror,  and  Intimidation.  They 
have  brought  forth  the  bombs  and  ignited 
the  flames  that  have  killed  decent  Americans 
and  even  Innocent  children  and  destroyed 
churches  and  other  temples  of  worship. 
They  are  a  national  disgrace. 

Invariably,  these  merchants  of  hate  at- 
tempt to  drape  themselves  In  a  cloak  of 
patriotism.  But  their  real  objective  is  to 
profiteer  and  capitalize  upon  ignorance, 
prejudice,  and  bigotry  while  destroying  the 
very  Ideals  which  they  claim  to  uphold. 

Today,  the  Commimists  continue  with  Im- 
punity to  breathe  out  lies  and  distortions 
against    the  United   States.     Their   designs 


on  American  youth  revolt  and  anger  those 
steeped  in  our  national  Ideals  of  freedom. 

The  peddling  of  their  dishonest  doctrine 
to  high-minded,  largely  inexperienced  and 
baaically  eager-to-Taelleve  young  people  is 
not  unlike  the  peddling  of  filth  and  dope  in 
demorali«ing  effect.  It  can  undermine  pa- 
triotism, create  doubts  about  our  social  and 
economic  system,  and  mock  the  many  whole- 
some youth  organizations  in  this  country. 

The  great  majority  of  American  youths 
are  genuinely  convinced  that  they  would  not 
fall  for  the  Communist  bait.  Many  never 
would.  But  there  are  others  who  might  never 
know  they  were  "hot*©d"  until  the  enor- 
mous tragedy  of  their  loss  of  faith  dawned 
after  bitter  years  of  fighting  the  American 
way  of  life,  almost  unwittingly,  as  dupes 
of  the  Communists. 

It  has  happened  to  Idealistic  Americans 
before. 

There  Is  not  an  avenue  to  the  heart  and 
mind  of  Americans  that  is  not  used  to  Im- 
plant their  false  Ideology.  Communism  can- 
not be  defeated  by  hysteria  and  name  calling 
but  It  can  be  defeated  by  education  and  liv- 
ing proof  that  our  way  of  life  Is  best. 

The  Ood-glven  Ideals  which  are  respon- 
sible for  this  country's  greatness  are  being 
attacked  on  many  fronts  today.  Moral  leth- 
f'F' "*''"*°**"'8*'^ce,  neglect  of  duty— these 
lethal  forces  are  undermining  many  faceU 
of  business,  labor,  industry,  and  Government. 
^J^!'  J^^^  "^**'  Influence  In  the  repulsive 
attitude  of  "half-way  Americans  "  to  whom 
life  In  this  country  Is  the  enjoyment  of  rlghu 
and  privileges  devoid  of  responsibilities. 

We  find  their  Influence  In  those  courts  of 
law  where  the  true  purpose  and  Intent  of  our 
Constitution  as  a  document  designed  for  the 
protection  of  society  have  too  often  been 
warped  and  distorted  for  the  benefit  of  of- 
fenders. 

We  find  their  Infiuence  In  the  continuing 
Increase  of  crime— a  tragic  national  prob- 
lem which  Is  growing  four  times  as  fast  as 
our  expanding  population. 

Crime  has  no  respect  for  age.  nationality 
sex.  color,  or  reUglous  creed.  It  has  turned 
our  street*  Into  virtual  Jungles  of  terror 
and  fear. 

Today,  a  brutal  crime  of  violence— a  mur- 
der forcible  rape,  or  assault  to  kill— Is  com- 
mitted every  3  minutes.  The  number  of 
these  senseless  atrocities  will  continue  to 
grow  until  men  of  strong  moral  conviction 
assert  greater  influence  toward  the  preven- 
tion of  crime  and  administration  of  Justice. 

Disrespect  for  law  and  order  Is  a  tragic 
moral  sickness  which  attacks  and  destroys 
the  American  traditions  of  honesty.  Integrity 
and  fair  play.  The  moral  strength  of  our 
Nation  has  slipped  alarmingly.  National 
corruption  Is  the  sum  total  of  individual 
corruption.  We  must  follow  the  teachings 
of  God  If  we  hope  to  cure  this  moral  Illness. 

Law  and  order  are  bulwarks  on  which  suc- 
cessful government  must  stand.  Without 
law  and  order,  society  wUl  destroy  Itself. 

Fantasy  and  weakness  have  too  often  pre- 
vailed In  the  administration  of  Justice  where 
strength  and  realism  are  essential  needs. 

There  are  some  misguided  social  workers 
and  Judges  who  have  perverted  the  meaning 
of  mercy.  When  so-called  mercy  aids  so- 
ciety's enemies.  It  Is  no  longer  mercy.  It  Is 
sheer  stupidity.  If  not  worse.  Justice  Is 
needed— stern  Justice.  Without  such  Jus- 
tice our  streets,  and  our  families,  will  con- 
tinue to  be  endangered. 

Justice  Is  not  served  when  the  Innocent 
vlcthn  and  society  suffer  while  the  vicious 
criminal  goes  free. 

Oliver  Wendell  Holmes.  Jr.,  observed:  "At 
the  present  time  in  this  country  there  Is 
more  danger  that  criminal*  will  escape  Jus- 
tice than  that  they  will  be  subjected  to 
tyranny." 
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Judge  Learned  Hand  said:  "Our  dangers 
do  not  lie  In  too  little  tenderness  to  the 
accused.  Our  procedure  has  been  always 
haunted  by  the  ghoa*  of  the  limocent  man 
convicted.  It  is  an  unreal  dream.  What  we 
need  to  fear  is  the  archaic  formalism  and 
the  watery  sentiment  that  obstructs,  delays, 
and  defeats  the  prosecution  of  crime." 

Justice  Benjamin  N.  Cardozo  observed: 
"Justice,  though  due  to  the  accused,  is  due 
to  the  accuser  also.  The  concept  of  fairness 
must  not  be  strained  till  It  Is  narrowed  to  a 
filament.     We  are  to  keep  the  balance  true." 

Let  us  proceed  to  try  armed  robbers  as 
armed  robbers.  Let  the  punishment  fit  the 
crime  and  let  us  "keep  the  balance  true." 

Wherever  politics  and  opportunism  remain 
primary  considerations  in  the  appointment  of 
Jurists,  parole  officials,  and  others  charged 
with  the  administration  of  Justice,  the  pub- 
lic should  have  more  adeqiiate  guarantees 
for  the  immediate  removal  of  those  who 
prove  by  their  unjustifiable  actions  that 
they  cannot  be  entrusted  with  the  Impor- 
tant responsibilities  of  their  offices. 

The  fact  Is  millions  of  free  Americans  are 
taking  our  good  way  of  life  for  granted. 
They  have  ceased  to  oare  about  our  founda- 
tion stones,  the  "rock  from  which  we  were 
hewn." 

L«t  us  never  forget  that  religion  has  made 
us  what  we  are.  given  us  what  we  have. 
Every  good  thing  we  enjoy  as  free  Americans 
came  directly  or  indirectly  out  of  our  belief 
in  God. 

Our  best  offensive  against  crime,  subver- 
sion. Intolerance  and  all  enemies  of  America's 
heritage  of  freedom  is  brotherhood — a 
brotherhood  such  a*  yours,  built  upon  a  solid 
foundation  of  mutual  trust,  understanding 
and  faith  In  God. 

There  must  be  a  moral  reawakening  In 
every  home  in  our  land. 

History  shows  us  the  great  accomplish- 
ments that  can  be  attained  by  the  combined 
effort*  of  selfless  men  and  women  who  are 
sincerely  dedicated  to  a  noble  cause.  We 
have  such  a  cause  In  America — to  dispel  in- 
tolerance, to  preserve  the  rule  of  law,  to  pro- 
tect and  strengthen  our  God-given  Ideals 
and  faith  in  freedom. 

Law  and  public  sanctions  help  to  keep  our 
deeds  In  line — only  conscience  polices  our 
thoughts.  It  Is  much  easier  to  control  our 
actions  than  our  thoughts. 

For.  "As  a  man  thinketh  in  his  heart  so 
is  he.  " 

Two  hundred  years  ago.  our  Pounding 
Fathers  had  a  vision  of  a  nation  where  men 
could  live  together  and  worship  together 
without  fear.  Today,  we  hold  this  same 
vision — the  determination  that  faith,  cour- 
age and  decency  will  prevail  over  all  enemies 
of  freedom. 

Since  1753,  when  the  Uberty  Bell  first 
toUed  at  Independence  Hall  In  Philadelphia, 
it  has  borne  a  solemn  Old  Testament  Inscrip- 
tion from  Leviticus  xxv.  verse  10:  "Proclaim 
liberty  throughout  all  the  land  unto  all  the 
Inhabitants  thereof." 

Let  us  all  work  together  to  maintain  this 
great  American  ideal.  With  God's  divine 
guidance,  let  us  build  an  ever  more  powerful 
brotherhood  of  liberty  and  Justice  for  the 
benefit  of  all  mankind. 

As  the  Father  of  oirr  Country  so  aptly 
said — "As  we  declare  our  lojralty  to  our  coun- 
try, help  us  to  keep  In  mind  the  need  of  faith 
In  God  and  Immortality  without  which  life  is 
meaningless  and  vain." 

This  Is  our  mission  bs  a  nation  of  free 
people,  united  In  one  faith— faith  in  God. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  I  Join 
in  commending  to  the  reading  of  Sena- 
tors the  artkde  written  by  Jerry  CLeary. 
Jr.,  and  published  In  the  Washington 
Star. 
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PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1964 — GLEN  ELDER  PROJ- 
ECT—AMENDMENTS (AMEND- 
MENTS NOS.  343  AND  344) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  two  amendments,  intended  to  be 
proposed  by  me.  to  House  bill  9140.  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill,  and  ask 
that  they  be  printed  and  lie  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendments  will  be  received  and 
printed,  and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  these  amend- 
ments be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows : 

On  page  11.  line  18.  change  »187,425,000  to 
$182,425,000  and  on  page  12.  line  6,  Insert 
the  following:  "Provided,  That  none  of  the 
funds  herein  appropriated  shall  be  used  for 
the  Glen  Elder  unit  In  Kansas." 

On  page  12.  line  5.  add  the  following: 
":  Provided  further,  That  no  funds  in  this 
biU.  for  the  Glen  Elder  project  shall  be  used 
for  irrigation  purposes". 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  first 
I  wish  briefly  to  describe  these 
amendments. 

The  first  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  $5  million  to  be  appropriated  under 
the  bill  for  the  so-called  Glen  Elder 
project  "niat  is  a  dual-purpose  project, 
one  purpose  being  to  provide  flood  con- 
trol in  the  Kansas  City  area  and  the 
other  purpose  being  to  provide  irriga- 
Uon  in  the  vicinity  of  Glen  Elder.  Kans., 
for  Kansas  farmers. 

The  first  amendment  would  eliminate 
the  entire  project,  so  Xar  as  the  appro- 
priation is  concerned,  at  this  time. 

The  second  amendment  would  provide 
that  none  of  the  funds  for  the  project 
shall  be  spent  for  irrigation. 

I  shall  address  myself  primarily  to  the 
second  amendment  today,  though  I  shall 
discuss  both  amendment^  to  some  extent. 

I  wish  to  make  some  parliamentary  in- 
quiries, and  I  ask  for  the  attention  of 
the  Parliamentarian. 

I  read  the  second  amendment,  which 
is  very  short. 

On  page  12,  line  5,  add  the  following: 

Provided  further.  That  no  funds  In  this 
bill  for  the  Glen  Elder  project  shall  be  used 
for  Irrigation  purposes. 

My  parliamentary  inquiry  is  whether 
or  not  the  amendment  is  in  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  has  been  advised  by  the  Parlia- 
mentarian that  the  amendment,  when 
offered,  will  be  in  order. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  thank  the  Pre- 
siding OflBcer. 

Mr.  President.  I  honestly  and  frankly 
submit  this  amendment  with  great  re- 
luctance. Last  year  I  spoke  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  on  this  particular  project, 
and  I  made  the  longest  speech  any  Sena- 
tor made  in  the  Senate  last  year.  It  was 
a  10-hour  speech.  I  made  It  because  I 
felt  then  that  this  was  the  most  waste- 
ful project  I  had  ever  seen,  and  I  wanted 
to  dramatize  how  wasteful  these  proj- 
ects can  be  when  conceived  as  this  one 
has  been  conceived  and  when  based  on  a 
totally  unrealistic  estimate  of  the  dis- 


count ratio,  which  I  shall  explain  in  a 
moment,  and  of  the  life  of  the  project, 
which  I  shall  also  explain  shortly. 

This  project  is  particularly  wasteful 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Irrigation 
portion— $17  million  of  the  $76  million 
project — would  be  for  the  prime  purpose 
of  bringing  more  feed  grains  into  pro- 
duction. Thirteen  thousand  acres  of  ad- 
ditional land  would  be  brought  Into  the 
production  of  feed  grains.  If  there  Is 
sOTnething  which  the  country  needs  less 
than  feed  grains.  I  am  not  familiar  with 
what  it  is. 

We  are  now  spending  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions of  dollars  to  reduce  the  supply  of 
feed  grains.  We  are  spending  more  than 
a  billion  dollars. 

I  have  a  table  which  shows  the  esti- 
mated total  payments  under  the  feed 
grain  program  for  1963  to  each  of  the 
States  in  the  Union;  and  almost  every 
State  including  Rhode  Island  is  in- 
cluded. I  point  out  that  unless  my 
amendment  passes  the  Public  Works  Ap- 
propriation bill  will  bring  additional  land 
into  production  of  feed  grains  at  a  cost  of 
millions  of  dollars,  although  Kansas  is 
receiving  $44  million  for  taking  land  out 
of  the  production  of  feed  grains.  The 
total  payments  in  the  Nation  in  1963 
will  be  $843,842,000  for  taking  land  out 
of  production. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  table 
showing  the  "Estimated  Total  Payment 
under  the  Peed  Grain  Program  for  1963." 
listing  amounts  for  each  State  now  being 
expended  by  the  Federal  treasury  to  take 
land  out  of  the  production  of  feed  grains 
may  be  printed  In  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Reooro, 
as  follows: 

Estimated   total   payment    under   the   feed 
grain  program  for  1963  ^ 
(In  thousands] 

Alabama $10,364 

Arizona „__ a  040 

Arkansas j  qq^ 

California 21  10*  186 

Colorado 31"  6,'  D19 

Connecticut IIIII  '    85 

Delaware . 3  1  479 

Florida ~  ^'  330 

Georgia n^  950 

Idaho 1^  (109 

Illinois 87.  664 

Indiana 53  qq^ 

Iowa 1_  lail  709 

Kansas 44  375 

Kentucky " '"""  is',  378 

Louisiana 3  jgg 

Maine : 3  20 

Maryland IIZllI  3,  026 

Massachusetts 13 

Michigan 21  21,  236 

Minnesota 54^  0I6 

Mississippi '_'_'_'_  'j\  69e 

Missouri 66  424 

Montana 1,  813 

Nebraska 68,  138 

Nevada 16 

New  Jersey 2,366 

New  Mexlco_« 2,  838 

New  York e!  633 

North  Carolina 20,853 

North  Dakota 13i742 

0^0- 86, 730 

Oklahoma 9.668 

Oregon 2!  308 

Pennsylvania g,  162 

Rhode   Tttlnnff '      1 

Sep  footnote  at  end  of  tabic. 
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Estimated    total   payment   under   the   feed 

grain  program  for  1M3  > — Oontlnued 

(In  thotiaands] 

South  Carolina $6,018 

South  Dakota "  19,' 049 

Tenneaae* ~~  14'  935 

2[""  - y.'.'.  M.  524 

Utah 00^ 

Vermont 4q 

Virginia -IIIIIIIIH"  e.  396 

Washington 2  043  • 

West  Virginia """  '733 

Wlsconaln 28, 016 

Wyoming _ 618 


December  6 

This  Is  only  a  part  of  the  cost,    m  the    The  income  of  our  farmers  is  less  than 
second  place,  each  year  we  spend  a  large     half  the  Income  of  people  off  the  farm. 

naoney  for    The  hourly  income  is  about  one-quarter 


Total 843,843 

*Thls    Incitides    com,    barley,    and 
•orghum. 


grain 


and   increasing  amount  of 

storage.    Interest,    and    transportation 

costs  for  the  feed  grain  program. 

In  1961  we  spent  $463  million. 

In  1962  we  spent  $473  million. 

In  1963  we  spent  $475  million. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  table 
showing  storage  and  interest  costs  of 
feed  grain  programs  be  printed  In  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcord,  as 
follows : 


Storage  and  interest  costs  of  feed  grain  program 
(In  millions] 


Year 

Storacesnd 
handling 

Transporta- 
tion 

Packing  and 
prowssinc 

Reseal 
storace 

Imputed 
interest 

Total 

1961 

1224.8 
213.6 
184.0 

$52.9 
67.3 
78.2 

$0.7 

3.3 

.8 

S3&1 
59.5 
66.6 

8147.  4 
130.1 
145.8 

1«« 

1963 

$463.9 
473  7 
475.3 

Sooroe:  Department  of  Agri 

ctilttire. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  there  is  added 
to  the  amount  being  spent  for  payments 
of  $844  million  the  amount  being  paid 
for  storage  and  interest,  the  cost  of  the 
feed  grain  program  is  now  $1,319  million 
a  year;  thinic  of  it:  $iy3  billion. 

I  submit  that  it  does  not  make  any 
sense  to  appropriate  millions  of  dollars 
to  build  a  dam  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing more  feed  grains  into  production. 


the  farmers  have  increased  their  effi- 
ciency three  times  as  rapidly  as  have  peo- 
ple ocr  the  farm.  They  have  done  a  fine 
Job  of  increasing  productivity  and 
efficiency.  In  the  past  16  years  they 
have  doubled  their  productivity.  Today 
one  farmergj^i  what  two  farmers  did 
15  years  a^WqflR 

The  farmer^^rk  long  hours.    Ac- 
cording to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 


Even  if  the  feed  grain  were  needed.  It     ture  statistics,  farmers  in  Wisconsin  last 


would  be  an  unjustifiable  and  uneco- 
nomic investment.  But  when  we  do  not 
need   them,   when   from    an   Irrigation 

standpoint  the  dam  has  a  zero  value 

in  fact,  less  than  zero,  because  not  only 
can  we  not  use  the  feed  grains,  but  we 
would  have  to  spend  money  to  store 
them — it  is  particularly  nonsensical. 


June  worked  llVz  hours  a  day.  They 
work  7  days  a  week.  They  work  52  weeks 
a  year.  The  cows  must  be  milked.  The 
job  always  must  be  done. 

Furthermore,  the  farmer  makes  an  in- 
vestment. He  does  not  merely  bring  his 
own  efforts,  skill,  and  energy  to  the  job. 
He  brings  those,  but  he  also  brings  a  sig- 


The  project  will  be  urged  on  the  ground     ^^5^*"^  *"I!°^'^i  °^  ^^  money.    The  in 


that  It  would  help  the  farmers.  Not 
only  would  it  not  help  farmers  generally 
throughout  the  country;  it  would  not 
even  help  farmers  who  are  supposed  to 
benefit  from  having  their  land  irrigated. 
We  should  recognize  that  no  group  in 
America  has  shared  less  in  our  pros- 
perity in  the  past  10  or  15  years  than 
have  the  farmers.    During  that  period 


vestment  has  been  increasing  greatly. 
The  average  farmer  in  Wisconsin  must 
make  an  investment  in  his  farm  of 
$35,000  or  $40,000. 

Throughout  the  United  States  there 
is  a  tremendous  investment  in  farms. 

The  farmer  takes  a  bigger  risk  than 
perhaps  any  other  large  group  of  people 
in  our  economy.  In  spite  of  that  fact, 
his  income  is  low.    It  is  shamefully  low. 


of  that  of  people  off  the  faim. 

Why  is  it  low?  The  farmer's  income 
Is  low  because  of  overproduction;  because 
we  cannot  solve  the  problem  of  tailoring 
farm  production  to  demand ;  because  we 
find  ourselves  in  a  position  where  the 
efficiency  and  the  productivity  of  the 
farmer  Is  so  great  that  he  is  drowning 
under  his  productivity.  The  more  he 
produces,  either  the  greater  the  drain 
on  the  taxpayers  or  the  lower  his  income, 
or  both. 

The  crux  of  the  farmer's  difficulty,  the 
heart  of  the  difficulty,  is  that  there  is  too 
much  production  of  farm  products. 
That  is  why  our  farm  program  is  de- 
signed to  take  land  out  of  production,  to 
discourage  farmers  from  producing  so 
much.  We  are  spending  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  for  this  purpose.  Now 
we  turn  around  with  the  other  hand,  in 
another  bill,  the  public  works  bill,  and 
appropriate  millions  of  dollars  to  bring 
more  land  into  production  to  produce  the 
very  crops  that  we  are  spending  so  much 
to  take  out  of  productioa 

It  is  not  as  if  the  situation  were  going 
to  be  better  in  a  few  years.  The  fact  is 
that  the  situation  will  become  worse  in 
coming  years. 

We  can  expect  over  the  next  few  years 
to  have  literally  millions  of  additional 
acres  going  back  into  production  as  the 
soil  bank  contracts  expire. 

The  fact  is  that  in  1963,  before  this 
year  is  through,  there  will  be  some  6,800,- 
000  additional  acres  in  production.  That 
means  they  will  be  in  production  or  the 
taxpayer  will  have  to  dig  into  his  pocket 
to  pay  the  farmer  to  keep  that  land  out 
of  production. 

In  1964,  the  additional  acreage  will  be 
3.400,000. 

In  1965  it  will  be  577.323. 

In  1966  it  will  be  2.271,644. 

In  1967  it  will  be  1,691.506. 

In  1968  It  will  be  6,120,064 

In  1969  it  will  be  3,570,020. 

And  so  on  ad  infinitum. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  chart 
showing  estimated  reserve  acres  for 
which  contracts  expire  each  year  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Table  C.-1956-61  conservation  reserve  program-Estimated  reserve  acres  for  rvhich  contracts  expire  each  year,  by  States  « 


State 

Acres  to  l)o  released  as  ol  Dec  31 

Total 
acres  in 
reserve 

Total 

1061 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1966 

1966 

1967 

1068 

1969 

1970 

numlwr 
of  con- 
tracts 

Northeast  ares 

91,491 

49.882 

421,946 

244,796 

4,406 

18.500 

31,431 

236,067 

223,942 

27.274 

1,349,732 

27. 917 

Delaware 

118 

802 

12,817 

8,846 

111 

67 

2,082 

36,009 

20,097 

19 

36 

122 

9,366 

3,490 

38 

63 

1,727 

21,160 

11,009 

2,622 

8,418 

15, 141 

39,669 

1,061 

1,469 

26,130 

127,166 

138,407 

10 

8,661 

38,831 

20,461 

717 

2,887 

15,943 

13,013 

361 

400 

14,066 

76,780 

82,868 

25 

2,780 

22.881 

12,086 

SQ 

91 

198 

266 

38 

17 

336 

3. 113 

1,140 

31 

147 

341 

7,384 

2,385 

108 

231 

9,078 

1,498 

63 

312 

91 

10,417 

3,666 

498 

5.149 

23.868 

10,207 

376 

4.390 

1.991 

96.738 

47,632 

8 

11,661 

21,671 

461 

521 

21,427 

4,863 

688 

4,330 

1,013 

107. 6M 

63,600 

3 

4.662 

18.257 

121.353 

82.982 

2,717 

11,492 

48,264 

496,477 

360,653 

62 

32,401 

113,202 

67.320 

Maine.  . 

190 

279 

Maryland 

10,416 

MaaBacfansetts. 

2. 632 

1.467 

109 

New  Hampshire 

New  Jertnv 

40 
314 

New  York. ""Illinii: 

33 

1,260 

677 

437 
1.061 
9,472 
7,163 

Pennsylvania..  „. 
Rhode  Island II" 

11,938 
323 

Vlrginla.riIIIIII 

West  Virgrlnin '"' 

See  footnotes  at  end  of 

87 
8,422 
1,434 

121 

1,806 

966 

196 

1,187 

365 

663 

2,811 

1.820 
1,033 

71107" 

13,660 

7,837 

'""41214" 

4 

987 
2.365 
1,761 

132              2.137  1          11,888  1 

26 

table. 

' 

1 

1 

1963 


m 
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Table  C. — 1956-61  cpn<ert>Q/ton  reserve  program — Estimated  reserve  acres  for  which  conlracis  expire  each  year,  by  Slates  ' — Continued 


State 

Acres  to  be  released  as  of  Dec  31 

Tot^ 
acmln 
reaeiye 

Ttotal 

1961 

1063 

1063 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1970 

of  eon- 
tracts 

Southeast  area 

150,663 

114,081 

734,749 

412,730 

6,609 

296,727 

637,763 

1,165,973 

780,126 

18,076 

4,210,477 

70,745 

Alabama 

12,060 
83.806 

8,703 
23.211 

4.707 
30,488 

5,488 

12,676 

19, 614 

-\ 

6,618 
28,042 

3.470 
16,862 

2,822 
26,396 

4,931 

6,U04 
20,049 

•4,141 

171,882 

10,772 

83,374 

46.606 

108,577 

61.481 

46.300 

142,166 

83,969 
76,619 
15,985 
60,652 
22,092 
26.659 
63,362 
48,383 
76,119 

387 
1,302 

253 
1,375 

318 
1.056 

273 

445 
1,290 

29.624 
12,070 
60,409 
100,401 
13,876 
17,568 
20,453 
32,123 
13,204 

60,206 
39.304 
28,241 
223,926 
41, 767 
21,184 
24,001 
87,080 
22,064 

122,783 

150,462 

68,418 

815.666 

59.703 

61,376 

67.478 

196,450 

128,648 

88,210 
76,806 
49. 821 

220,  721 
25.500 
24,706 
29,804 

187, 581 
76,968 

406,886 
589,683 
226,072 
1,065,478 
217,289 
819,638 
267, 271 
634,249 
494, 012 

8,270 
0,280 
2.162 

14,730 
3,275 
5,652 
7,728 

11,754 
7,876 

Arkansas 

Klorl<la 

(>eorj[ia      .. 

301 

Ix)iii.<<iuna 

Mi.s!i|ssii)pi .. 

North  Carolina 

1,828 

iiouth  Carolina    

17, 147 

Tennessee 

Miilwest  area 

296, 132 

139,365 

2,079,972 

1.027,477 

11,660 

49, 628 

33,862 

678,863 

402. 519 

2,909 

4, 722, 387 

70,035 

Illinois 

13,017 
22.831 
60,608 
13,901 
62.948 
60.766 
26,051 
66,110 

4,414 

6,065 
18.669 

7,212 
23.358 
50.552 

9,003 
20.092 

270,298 
257,796 
362,304 
164,837 
264,267 
265,884 
237,407 
277,  179 

85.750 
118.357 
159.  598 

66.532 
150,722 
150.577 
137,  567 
158,374 

546 
1,859 
2.  275 
1,071 
1.864 
1,987 

905 
1,153 

2,454 
1,458 
1,607 
1,858 

17,249 
6,708 
1.668 

16,731 

986 

723 

1,244 

3,196 

10.067 

6,167 

1,012 

10.467 

43,890 
53,186 
34,263 
95,862 
93,141 

209.207 
48,190 

101, 124 

11.896 
24.  607 
16,765 
31,445 
96,613 
83.043 
47.793 
9a  357 

412 

69 

158 

433,663 
486,951 
647,391 
385,914 
700,621 
826,162 
509,603 
733,062 

6.048 

7,800 

7,541 

5.467 

11,444 

10,882 

8,690 

12,163 

In<iiana . 

Inwa 

Kentucky 

-M  iihiitan . 

392 

276 

107 

1,496 

Missouri 

Ohio 

Wisconsin 

Northwest  am     ..  . 

774,404 

521.399 

2,144,852 

1,184,354 

87, 182 

564,122 

409.886 

1,965,700 

1,289,441 

9,571 

8, 88a  Oil 

60,067 

Idaho 

20,004 
225,629 

31,496 

69.614 
204.060 

24.457 
382.319 

11,019 
1        16.806 

8, 545 

199,603 

16,342 

25,864 

198,980 

14.263 

95, 485 

18,822 

3,505 

86,696 
506,303 
140,702 
323,621 
495, 601 

75,8(M 
380.893 
106,270 

29,962 

40.633 
153.502 

69,405 
130.566 
398.803 

33.015 
315.365 

44.500 
9.165 

1,848 
10,727 
2,734 
2,307 
8,407 
1.314 
5.646 
4,199 

8,844 

231.892 

17,144 

13,669 

200,843 

11,749 

61,289 

3,168 

5.684 

2,343 

174.140 

16,968 

10, 910 

137,886 

8,427 

43,600 

14,082 

1.531 

78.614 
285,848 
221,076 
221,955 
557, 151 

37,933 
417,962 

91.629 

43.532 

34,862 
93,985 

122,660 
84,692 

558,020 
23,021 

317,286 
40,081 
14.894 

280,789 

1,891,068 

628.663 

873,007 

2,«99,761 

220,089 

1,810,705 

333,770 

124.079 

1,502 
19,972 

2,031 

7.350 
12,280 

2,220 
10,964 

2,181 
640 

Minnesota 

9,509 

46 

Montana . 

Nebraska 

North  Dakota 

.  Oregon 

16 

South  Dakota 

A\  a-shinirton 

Wyoming 

Southwest  am 

1  1.101,087 

489,006 

1.433.613 

651,771 

617,377 

1,350,667 

678.664 

2,093,461 

873,902 

0,180,888 

73,241 

Arizona 

4.846 

19.  749 

104.019 

80,665 

476 

9.814 

43,979 

86.954 

400 

84,529 

123,634 

301,484 

1,552 

2,652 

192,088 

93,776 

385 

3,103 

95,a^5 

113,139 

7,660 

200,824 

1,287,046 

1,447,222 

66 

1,071 

4,738 

12.624 

California 

36.134 

26,  fi43 

102,639 

2.927 

3.192 

12,900 

30.680 
587.812 
397,763 

11,336 
111,664 
267,912 

Colorado 

KaiLsas 



Nevada 

New  Mexico.. 

88,425 
167,610 
706.668 

20,046 

15,355 

104,159 

220,615 

7,664 

13. 657 
296.861 
671,820 

41,228 

668 

141.207 

232.023 

12.657 

250.642 

6.166 

240. 631 

029 

310.756 

1.^3,876 

549.013 

47,666 

111,819 
98.242 

242,689 
14. 162 

72,092 
308.568 
628.916 

67.640 

416 
213,048 

2.'U'>.  504 
24.133 

868,729 
1,489,135 
3,647,860 

286.004 

8,406 

16.841 

88,431 

080 

Olclahoma 

Texas 

Vtah 

United  States 

2,604,617 

1,813,733 

6,816,131 

8,421,127 

677,823 

2.271,644 

1,601,606 

6,120,064 

3,570,020 

68,730 

28,343,806 

301,006 

Kcport  from  Data  Proo«£ing  Center  of  contracts  on  record  as  of  Dec.  1, 1061.        ASCS.  Soil  Bank  Division,  Dec.  20, 1961. 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Some  people  argue 
that  by  the  time  the  dam  is  built  and 
more  land  is  brought  Into  production  we 
shall  need  it. 

The  fact  is  that  we  shall  need  not 
more,  but  less  land  for  production  in 
future  years.  This  assertion  takes  into 
account  the  prospect  that  there  will  be 
a  larger  population,  and  that  people  will 
eat  more.  Even  if  more  agricultural 
products  are  exported,  we  shall  need  less 
land  than  we  now  need« 

The  reason  is  obvious  to  anyone  who 
has  studied  land  chemistry,  irrigation, 
insecticides,  and  who  recognizes  the 
marvels  of  modem  American  agricul- 
ture. There  are  many  ways  in  which 
fanners,  by  the  use  of  irrigation  and 
fertilizer,  can  greatly  increase  produc- 
tivity. 

We  shall  not  need  more  productive 
land  in  the  foreseeable  future,  or  during 
the  life  of  this  dam.  We  shall  need  less 
land. 

Most  Senators  have  perhaps  seen  a 
motion  picture.  "Bridge  on  the  River 
Kwai."  or.  if  they  have  not,  perhaps  they 
have  read  the  book.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  dramatic  and  beautiful  demonstra- 
tions of  the  utter,  sheer  irony  and  waste 
of  war  that  I  have  ever  seen.  It  was  a 
dramatization  of  a  British  regiment 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Japanese  soldiers  in  the  southwest  Pa- 
cific in  World  War  11.  The  British  had 
superb  morale  and  a  leader  with  great 
courage   and   fine   leadership  qualities. 


The  colonel  was  disturbed  about  the  pos- 
sibility that  this  wonderful  regiment, 
with  their  fine  courage  and  spirit,  might 
lose  their  morale.  He  himself  stood  up 
to  the  toughest  kind  of  torture  inflicted 
by  the  Japanese.  They  placed  him  in 
circumstances  that  were  cruel  and  difiQ- 
cult  for  him,  but  he  was  able  to  stand  up 
to  that  torture. 

The  Japanese  proposed  that,  in  order 
to  keep  the  regiment  occupied  and  keep 
their  morale  up,  they  build  an  extraor- 
dinarily complicated  and  difficult  bridge 
for  the  Japanese  which  the  Japanese  had 
failed  repeatedly  to  build.  The  captured 
British  regiment  under  the  colonel's  in- 
spired leadership  built  a  magnificent 
bridge,  one  that  the  commanding  oflBcer 
said  would  last  for  600  years.  Of  course, 
the  irony  was  that  the  bridge  frustrated 
the  very  purpose  for  which  those  brave 
British  soldiers  had  fought  and  sacri- 
ficed and  risked  their  lives  to  hold  back 
the  Japanese  military  effort,  to  frustrate 
and  defeat  it.  not  help  it.  The  com- 
manding officer  became  swept  up  in  the 
building  of  that  bridge,  and  had  his  men 
working  hard  and  using  their  genius  and 
effort  endlessly  day  after  day  in  building 
the  bridge.  But  after  the  bridge  was 
finished,  the  Allied  forces  sent  saboteurs 
to  blow  up  the  bridge. 

The  saboteurs,  after  terrific  trials  and 
tribulations,  came  to  the  bridge  and  In- 
geniously contrived  to  blow  it  up.  As 
they  were  about  to  do  so,  the  British 
colonel,  who  had  devoted  so  much  of  his 


genius  and  leadership  and  the  efforts  of 
his  men  to  building  the  bridge  suddenly 
saw  them.  He  saw  that  they  were  about 
to  blow  up  his  pride  and  joy.  his  mag- 
nificent 600-year  bridge.  He  was  out  of 
his  head  with  fury.  In  an  instinctive 
betrayal  of  his  country  he  called  atten- 
tion of  the  Japanese  to  the  saboteurs  and 
tried  to  cut  the  wires,  to  keep  the  bridge 
from  being  blown  up.  The  patriots, 
heroic  saboteurs  who  had  come  there  at 
great  risk  on  this  dangerous  mission  in 
behalf  of  the  allied  cause,  were  shot 
down  and  killed. 

"Bridge  on  the  River  Kwai."  was  a 
dramatic  Illustration  of  what  happens 
when  ends  are  forgotten  and  how  ap- 
parently honorable  means  can  violate 
the  ends  they  only  exist  to  serve.  The 
reason  why  I  give  this  example  is  that  I 
believe  we  have  lost  sight  of  the  end.  the 
objective  of  our  reclamation  program  by 
going  into  this  idiotic  and  obsolete  notion 
of  bringing  more  land  into  production. 

At  the  time  the  project  was  authorized, 
back  in  1944.  we  needed  more  land.  We 
had  a  shortage  of  food  in  the  free  world, 
and  we  were  supplying  the  free  world 
with  food  for  war  purptoses. 

At  that  time  it  made  some  sense. 
However,  today,  the  last  thing  on  earth 
we  need  Is  more  land  In  production. 
However,  that  is  what  we  are  doing. 
This  food,  when  it  is  produced,  will  have 
to  go  into  surplus.  We  do  not  need  it. 
Nevertheless.  It  will  be  produced,  and 
then  put  in  storage. 
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What  really  puts  the  Icing  on  the  cake 
Is  the  fact  that  the  farmers  whose  land 
is  to  be  irrigated  do  not  want  the 
project. 

I  appeared  before  the  Appropriations 
Committee  in  1962,  and  again  this  year, 
against  the  project.  After  I  appeared  in 
1962  I  expected  that  the  people  from 
Kansas  would  not  be  happy  about  my 
appearance  against  the  project,  and  that 
I  would  receive  some  letters  protesting 


December  6 


my  butting  my  nose  into  their  business. 
Not  so.  I  received  many  letters  in  sup- 
port of  my  position.  I  received  sworn 
afQdavlts  from  farmers. 

I  received  affidavits  from  90  percent  of 
the  farmers  in  the  area  who  own  85  per- 
cent of  the  land,  in  opposition  to  the 
project.  They  said  they  were  against  it 
I  have  a  list  of  the  farmers  who  are  in- 
volved. I  have  their  names  and  ad- 
dresses.   They  are  the  farmers  who  own 


the  land  in  this  area.  In  order  tftat 
there  may  be  no  mistake  about  the  fact 
that  the  farmers  involved  do  not  want 
the  project  and  are  against  it,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  every  name  and 
every  address  on  the  list  I  have  here  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point  in 
my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Landoumers  within  the  proposed  Glen  Elder  Irrigation  District  who  have  registered  their  objection  by  petitions  to  the  formation  of  said 

tmgation  project  •' 


Name 


Floyd  Ronitnser  and  Thelma  Roniinger 

W.  L.  Fuller  and  Etta  Fuller 

Elwood  Karrlson  and  Mary  Harrison. „  " 

Quentln  Kelley  and  Pauline  Kelley 

John  Bunfrer,  miardian  of  William  and  Frederick 

Bungei\minors. 
William  Tbieasen  and  Emma  J.  Thiesaen 


Address 


Stewart  Barker  and  Loulae  L.  Barker 

Charley  V.  Vetterand  Charlotto  Vetter 

Anna  J.  Olaon 

W.  D.  Thieasen  and  OliTeoe  Thieasen...!.."!"!! 

A.  C.  Remus  and  Irena  Remus .. 

Effa  May  MetcaU ", 

Paul  James "  "" 

Gerald  Smith  and  Aileen  Smith. '."I"""I 

W.  Earl  Porter  and  Thelma  Porter 1.11"" 

Stansr  Uolladay  and  Sarah  Uolladay 

Lens  James  and  M.  R.  James 

Maffle  McCUntock 

Minnie  Thleasen I.IIIIl 

Lena  James  and  M.  R.  James 

Louise  Thiessen 

Ellen  Davis 

Flcffnce  L.  McKeohnle I.. Ill" 

Hamer  Williams  and  Eouna  C.  WiUiuns 

MlUie  Clover ™IIIir 

Winifred  Johnson I 

Elmer  Porter  and  Christine  Porter...'.!"! 

Jay  F.  Johnson 

Doyle  L.  Remus  and  Mrs.  Shiriey  Reimus" 

Maxine  Reinhardt,  R.  A.  Reinhardt,  EUiabeth 
Dean,  and  Keith  Dean. 

Mrs.  Carl  A.  Porter 

Anna  R.  Thiessen,  Carol  Thiessen,  Marjorie  Thi(». 
sen  Ilavel,  Kenneth  D.  Davel,  Vernon  Thiessen, 
and  Anna  L.  Thiessen. 

William  J.  Remus  and  Orpba  A.  Remus 

Emma  Lund  and  Frank  J.  Lund.. 

Leo  II.  Eberle 

Mrs.  Sylvia  E.  Vetterand  John  C.  Vetter '.'.'.'." 

Ouy  Noller 

Lula  Rawlins. I.""!"!!!!!! 

Mrs.  Ruth  Kirtta  and  Oeorge  Kiivis  .'.'".". 

Roy  A.  Fobes  and  Trella  Fobee 

J.  A.  Muck  and  May  E.  Muck 

Vincent  Engelbert  and  Elirabeth  Engelbert "" 

E.  D.  Metculf  and  Mrs.  E.  D.  MetcuL 

Albert  McDysan .™. 

Darrell  L.  Fobes "'I 

Robert  Metcalf  and  Elirabeth  Met  calf  J 

Dovle  V.  Neifert  and  Esther  O.  Neifert ".'"' 

Klfdcn  McCune  and  Chloe  McCune 

Smu  Miller \ 

Fred  Boehner,  Laura  Boebner,  Earl  Boehner,"uid 
Doris  Boehner. 

Davida  Simpson  and  Elmer  E.  Simpson 

L.  L.  Humes  and  Bessie  Humes . 

George  MmH  and  Bemice  MmU I 

Sadie  M.  Oansel  and  Helene  Qaaaii.  Wood 

Feed  R.  Oansel 

Marttaa  P.  Morton 

JoeD.  Oansel 

Joe  Kicks.  William  Hicks,  and  Viii^ia  BanV«-' 

H.  E.  Marquis 

Carl  Thiessen  and  wiUiamThieMen  JI 

Eva  Irean  OrlBshy  and  James  W.  Orinby 
Vema  D.  Bawlhigs  and  E.  B.  Rawlings 
W.  Earl  Porter  and  Fronla  Porter  Earned 

Carl  Thleasen 

Arnold  C.  File  and  Dee  Ann  Ffle 

A.  Orafl  by  Paul  T.  Orafl,  agent IIIIIIIII! 

Amos  Chapman  and  Alma  Chapman  .. 
Arnold  C.  File  and  Dee  Ann  File 

Ralph  Nicholson  aDd  Meredith  Nichoiaoo '.'.'.'. 

John  Porter 

O.  H.  Qisb  and  lAwy  Otah rr."!!"""! 

Ralph  Nicholson  and  Meredith  NidholsiMi"!!!!!! 
M   E.  Uentleman  and  Ava  B.  Gentleman 

Gerald  Farr 

Ora  Porter 

Frank  T.  Nash  and  Marcr  f .  Na^ 

Nash  estate  by  Frank  T.  Nash,  administrator 
Mrs.  Clara  Rominger_.. 

Merle  L.  CamnbeuL  

Beth  F.  Wilaoa. ". 


Qien  Elder,  Kans. 

do 

-...do 

Beloit,  Kans 

-.-do 

....do 


...do.... 
do V'.'.. 

Denver,  Colo 

Beloit,  Kans 

do 

do '."'".'." 

do 

do- 

do 

Olen  Elder,  Kans.. 

Beloit,  Kans 

do 

do.. 

do 

-—do 

Salina,  Kans 

Glen  Elder,  Kans.. 

Beloit,  Kans 

Glen  Elder,  Kans.. 

Beloit,  Kans 

do 

do 

Glen  Elder,  Kans.. 

..._do 

Beloit.  Kans 

—  .do 


Acreage 


Glen  Elder.  Kans.. 

do 

....do 

Beloit,  Kans 

Glen  Elder,  Kans.. 

Beloit.  Kans 

..-.do 

-—do 

Olen  Elder,  Kans— 

Beloit.  Kans 

..-.do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

Oleo  Elder.  Kans.. 

do 

-...do 

....do 


do 

do 

do 

Beloit 

HiU  City 

Concordia 

Belolt„ 

do 

Olen  Elder 

Beloit 

Jacksonville,  Oreg.. 

Santa  Clara,  CaliL. 

Beloit 

....do 

.-.do 

-...do 

-...do 

-.do 

Olen  Elder.„ 

...-do 

....do 

do 

do 

Beloit 

..-.do 

Olen  Elder 

do 

-..do 

Topeka 

AjfierrlUe 


80 
160 
160 
160 
146 

427 

\»H 

160 

318 

IM 

154 

560 

126 

221 

241 

466.8 

80 
160 
306 
160 
110 
3844 
160 
160 
480 
320 
435 
200 
110 
283 
150 

160 
105 


160 
280 
10 
383 
106 
3«4 

lao 

300 

23 
160 
160 

20 

80 
160 

80 

112 

5 

160 

40 

80 

240 

23 

256 
120 
ISO 

160 

100 

100 

160 

140 

146H 

200 

80 

80 
0 
220 
282 
160 
160 
425 

aoo 

160 

37 

IW 


Name 


Alfred  Emmot  and  Carrie  Emmot 

Duune  K.  Stllley 

Vera  .M.  Cruse  and  f  ioi'd  E.  Criise' 

Louis  E.  .Stilley 

T.  Boyd  Hull — 

Mrs.  Ross  Strawn 

Nick  A.  Ernzen. ™ 

Lola  Remus,  Mary  Virginia  Remus,  Kim'Re'mus.' 
1  wila  V  .  Ronius,  and  John  B.  Kruse 

Kenneth  Wendell  and  Lucile  K.  Wendell 

John  H.  Matbeis.  

Charlotte  File I---I--IIIIIIIH" 

Mrs.  Anna  Jones ...III!        -— - 

Susan  File .""I 

Donald  Dooley '".'""".'.'.'.  " 

John  C  Vonderhclde,  Rom  Vo'nder'hoTdV,"K(iiherine' 
Vonderhclde,  and  William  Vouderbeide. 

Lucy  A.  Brackett 

Mary  E.  Stover,  agent 

Beth  F.  WiUonand  Tberon  wlison 

Lawrence  Briney  . 

Wilbur  W.  Kent -I."--"".'." 

Harry  R.  James  and  Margaret  M.  James' 

Robert  Vernon.  Betty  Jean  Vernon,  and  Mrs.  'Effle 
J.  Vernon. 

Bon  Dull  .. 

Joe  McCluie..  

Mrs.  May  Vernon 

Thomas  L.  Carlin 

Joe  Krone 

Edgar  T.  Pierce  and  Hazel  Pie'ree'-"""! 

Mr?.  Ella  C.  Wagner..  .  

Irma  Schelllnger 

Daisy  E.  Guard 

Everett  M.  Burkhead.  Ethel  WoUerton.'and  Doiis 
Lleuranee. 

Gertrude  E.  Bumette  and  William  Bumette 

Chas  File "  ' 

Otto  E.  Lango  and  Mary  L.  Lange'I 

Marietta  Stllley 

Viola  E.  Pearce '.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

Frances  Heinen 

R.  J.  Flttell  and  Cora  B.  Flt'te'll'.'.'!"-! 

Lola  Remus 

Mrs.  Ethel  Bumette II.IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Jess  Danieron 

Repina  M.  Hodler. I 

John  A.  Heller  and  Rose  D.  Heller. 

Leonard  J.  Heller 

WiUiam  T.  Heller     

Robert  N.  Sherrard...  

Duane  E.  '•He — ""IIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

Su.sapnes  Heller  3chwermanr."."II"II 

Irene  Hyde  Miller I.-inilll 

LouLse  Hyde  I>ooley . ""IIIIIIIIII"" 

Elizabeth  Mjtfs 1111— 11" I"!— " 

Vernon  Thiessen  and  Anna  L.'ThieMen 

WUfred  J.  WendeU \ 

Thomas  S.  Hyde I.IIIIIIII— "  " 

Elirabeth  Schwerman  ™.™—         

MUes  E.  File ' I"" 

Melvin  C.  File  and  Mrs.  Melviii  C.  FUe 

Earl  File  and  Telva  File 

Mrs.  Lena  M.  Roberts 

V.  R.  Schmidt  and  Katherine  M.  Schmidt 

Dan  O.  Wood  and  Helene  K.  Wood 

Robert  Wagner  and  Margaret  Wagner. 

Do 


Address 


Beloit 

Seabrook.  Tex 

Farragut,  Iowa    . 
Fort  Worth,  Tex.' 
Beloit 

....do :; 

—do 

....do 


do..i. 

do 

....do 

Wichita,  Kans... 

Beloit 

....do 

-—do 


do 

do 

Ashervllle 

Beloit 

do 

--.do 

Simpson 

Beloit 

Simpson 

-—do 

Beloit 

-—do 

do 

do 

-—do 

—do...; 

....do 


C.  E.  Plymlre,  by  Lois  Plymire  Pruttt,  guardian 
Margaret  Anderson  and  Edwin  Davis.. 

Mrs.  N.  L.  Darls 

Albert  L.  Davis "III""II 

Rex  Borgen 

Mrs.  Melva  McClintock. 

Frank  O.  Pearson '."" 

C.  A.  Robertson  and  Mrs.  C.  A.  Robertson 

Mrs.  Thelma  Spioher. 

James  Robertson — IIIII"II 

Marie  Niehaus """"" 

Eufrene  File. — "11 II"I""I"' 

Charles  Pearson.. .„„.„, 

Uatrell  Guard,  8r. '". 

Beatrice  ChUds 


AshervlUe. 

Beloit 

Asbervi'.le. 

Beloit 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

. do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

....do 

...do 

...do 

do 

do 


.do. 


Total. 


.do. 


Olen  Elder.. 

do 

do 

Ashervllle... 

do 

Simpson . 

do 

do 

do 

Beloit 

do 

Simpson 

Ashervllle 

Simpson 


Acreage 


SO 

600 

380 
178 
2.M 
160 

47 
345*i 

80 
160 
235 
160 
280 

as 

IfiO 
135 
20 
137 
160 
280 

\m 

111') 
160 
120 

42 

70 
153 

88<i 
122 
109 

i.-a 

359 
22f. 

HO 
12f> 
302 
1484 
388 
160 

67 
215 
146 

694 

80 
178 
160 

70 
120 
420 

80 
200 
187 
240 
241 
480 
120 
583 
307 
160 
200 

80 
106 
120 

10 

120 

40 

160 

240 

123 

240 

320 

230 

81 

04 

2084 

160 

«25 


28,6034 
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CUiud  County  landowners  registering  objection  by  petitions  to  formation  of  Glen  Elder  irrigation  project 
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Ni^w 


W.  A.  Adams 

Mabel  A.  Chiids  and  C.  ti,  Cbllds. 

Do 

T.  M.  Butler ^ 

Walter  Sht>ets  and  May  wteets 

Florence  Gray  Bundy...^ 

Mrs.  Howard  Courtney  and  H.  L.  Coiu-tney. 

Wesley  Fuller , 

Emery  Yennland  Maxlnt  Yennl 

Lawmicc  Sheets  and  EvaBlR'cts 

Joo  Sheets ,. 

Peter  H.  Beck  and  Maudt  C.  Beck 

Willis  B<-ck ;    

Loonit  Smith  (Cyrler)  MdKemcy. 

John  V.  Downey 

Joe  Downey 

Ada  J.  Orebaugh , 

Leslie  O.  Wealand  and  E| 

William  K.  Dopp 

Snmh  E.  Dopp ,, 

llattle  M.  Nowels i, 

Arden  E.  Halderson  and  Orville  Halderson 

Boyd  Chapman  nn<I  Mrs.  Boyd  Chapman 

Bhmche  Tea.sley  and  Dal«  Teasley 

Claude  Orebaugh 

Max  D.  Martin  and  Lorete  Brown  Martin 

Mrs.  Mary  Ellen  lyOtt.... 

Jess  M.  Dalrymple  and  Elvvlyn  H.  Dalrymple. 

J.  M.  Davidson 

Mrs.  Clara  PlnkiUI L 


le  L.  Wealand.. 


Address 


Olasco,  Kans... 
Delpbos.  Kans. 

do 

Olasco.  Kans... 

.....do 

do 

do. 

do 


do. 

do. 
Concordia,  Kans.. 

Olasco,  Kans ;.. 

do 

Jamestown,  Kans. 

Olasco,  Kans 

do 

do 

.....do 

do 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
.do. 
-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


-do. 
.do. 
-do. 


Acreage 


240 

80 
195 
340 
200 

40 
170 
160 
610 
697 
304 
160 
204 

74 
ItiO 
320 
651 

80 
100 

11 

153 

160 

9 

4. 

10 
345 

80 
ISO 
000 
160 


49 


Name 


Earl  E.  Keller 

Mrs.  R.  L.  Brock  and  John  R.  Brock 

Walter  Butler  and  Bertha  Butler 

John  R.  Brock 

Martin  E.  Butler 

Virginia  L.  Steinbrock 

Ray  H.  Fetters 

C«lestlne  Louthan  and  Robert  Louthan 

Robert     Louthan,     Celestine     Louthan,     Frank 

Louthan,     Mrs.     Frank    Louthan,    James    R. 

Louthan,   John    E.    Evert,    Mrs.    Etta    Evert; 

Herman  Evert,  and  Mrs.  Emeline  Evert. 

Clint  Evert 

Jean  M.  Noel,  Elizabeth  L.  Chestnut,  and  Robert 

Chestnut. 
Chas.   Gehrke,  Ida  Ocbrke.  Duane  Ochrke,  and 

Carol  Gehrke. 
Oeorge  E.  Bond.  Mrs.  Oeorge  E.  Bond,  and  Cath- 
erine Bond. 
Sophia   C.   Horn.   Marie   O.    Horn,    Eleanor   H. 

Thompson,  and  Letha  J.  Horn,  by  Sophia  C. 

Horn,  attorney  in  fact. 

Homer  Hoffman  and  Elizabeth  HofTman 

Margaret  C.  Qruenthal 

Elmer  Halderson 

Henry  Prochaska  and  Mrs.  Henry  Prochaska 

Emma  E.  Cliapnian 

Oeorge  M.  Chapman........ 

Total 


Address 


Clyde,  Kans. 
Olasco,  Kans. 

do 

do 


do 

do 

Manhattan,  Kans. 

Simpson,  Kans 

do 


....do 

Olasco,  Kans. 


do 

...do 


.do. 


Simpson,  Kans. 
Olaaoo,  Kans.... 

do 

-—do 

do 

Beloit,  Kans 


Acreage 


360 

396.05 

448 

454.07 

320 

220 

320 

400 


12 
267 

480 

1 

160 


80 
106 
480 
160 


413 


11,  810. 61 


Ottawa  County  landowners  registering  objection  by  petitions  to  formation  of  Glen  Elder  irrigation  project 


Name 


Mrs.  Caroline  Atwell  Mcisaln-.. 

Alva  F.  Adams 

Christina  llurtig 

John  Nelson,  Sr 

Harold  C.  HoUis 

Avis  Taylor  and  Earl  O.  Taylor 

Avis  Taylor  and  Ellis  Pariunore 

J.  M.  Hart 

Allen  L.  Atwell j.^ 

B.  M.  Halderson ].» 

Fred  L.  Jilka }.- 

Lawrence  J.  Hart  and  MttV  ^-  Hart 

Loo  Allison 

Charles  E.  Parks J 

Mrs.  Neva  Wllklns J 


Address 


Manhattan,^  Kans. 

Delpbos,  Kans 

do 

do 

do 

do 

.—do 

-...do 

do 

—do , 

-...do 

do 

...-do.-::::::::::: 

— do 

-—do 


Acreage 


160 
70 
160 
1,341 
160 
308 
320 
20 
204 
430 
160 
357 
160 
250 
161 


Name 


John  R.  Nelson 

Minnie  O.  Wealand 

Clara  Latham 

Alma  Atwell  and  Guy  Sumerll 

Grace  M.  Nams  and  Nellie  C.  Burger 

Theodore  Paramore,  Corhss  Paramore,  and  Ellis 
Paramore. 

Larry  C.  Atwell 

Clyde  Smith 

Burton  Smith 

Robert  Mortimer :.:::. 

Laura  Olson,  Anna  Olson,  and  Mary  Olson:::::::: 
W,  A.  Adams 

Total 


Address 


Delpbos,  Kans 

Olasco,  ICans 

Delpbos,  Kans 

do 

Kansas  City,  Mo... 
Delpbos,  Kans .. 

Tucson,  Ariz 

Ottawa,  Kans 

Delpbos,  Kans 

do 

Olasco,  Kans 

do 


Acreage 


160 
80 
70 

202.5 

868 

160 

374 

323 

372.5 

100 

160 


7,149 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President, 
these  farmers  are  opposed  to  the  project. 
They  were  not  satisfied  or  won  over  last 
year  when  the  Senate  appropriated  plan- 
ning money,  even  though  it  was  a  rela- 
tively small  amount — about  a  million 
dollars  or  so;  they  are  still  fighting  It. 
These  farmers  do  not  want  the  project. 
They  are  still  against  it.  They  are 
spending  their  hard-earned  money  to 
send  spokesmen  to  Washington  to  oppose 
the  project.  They  have  appeared  before 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  They 
are  Incensed  about  it.  They  are  good, 
patriotic  citizens,  who  are  looking  at  the 
project  from  their  own  standpoint. 
They  say  this  project  is  bad  for  them. 
They  say  it  will  not  work.  They  say  they 
will  not  use  the  irrigation  that  is  to  be 
provided.  They  are  opposed  to  It  for 
many  reasons.    They  do  not  want  It. 

It  seems  to  me  that  when  the  Senate  Is 
considering  a  bill  In  connection  with 
which  the  only  beneficiaries  of  the  bill 
are  against  it.  we  should  pay  some  atten- 
tion to  that  opposition.  After  all,  who 
else  could  benefit  from  the  irrigation 
aspect  of  this  program  but  the  farmers 
who  own  the  land?  The  farmers  have 
said  they  do  not  want  the  project.  They 
have  petitioned  this  Senator  and  have 
told  him  that  they  do  not  want  it.  They 
have  signed  affidavits  to  that  effect. 

Under  the  circumstances,  the  Senate 
should  not  appropriate  the  money  for 
that  purpose. 


Mr.  President,  the  entire  irrigation 
justification  of  the  project  is  based  on 
the  value  of  additional  farm  crops.  If 
the  farm  crops  are  valued  at  zero,  the 
Irrigational  investment  brings  a  zero  re- 
turn. As  I  tried  to  emphasize,  the  value 
is  less  than  zero  so  far  as  the  taxpayers 
are  concerned,  because  all  of  the  addi- 
tional production  of  feed  grain  can  go 
nowhere  else  but  Into  storage.  When  it 
goes  into  storage  there  will  be  the  addi- 
tional cost  of  the  storage  on  the  tax- 
payer; also  the  Interest  and  the  cost  of 
transportation  on  the  taxpayer.  We 
shall  have  to  pay  that  additional  cost. 
Can  anyone  honestly  appraise  additional 
feed  grains  as  worth  anything  to  our 
economy?  The  original  estimate  of  $17 
million  for  the  costs  of  the  irrigation 
aspect  of  the  project  would  not  only  yield 
no  return,  but  would  add  a  multimlllion 
dollar  additional  dollar  burden. 

What  is  it  costing  to  bring  these  worse 
than  worthless  acres  into  production 
per  acre? 

We  have  made  some  calculations.  It 
is  not  easy  to  make  such  calculations, 
because  they  Involve  complex  discount 
factors,  as  well  as  other  factors.  One 
must  use  very  careful  arithmetic  to  make 
accurate  calculations. 

The  total  construction  cost  Is  esti- 
mated at  $17  million.  That  represents 
a  cost  of  $810  an  acre. 

The  amount  repaid  by  irrigators  is 
$4  million.     That  is  without  interest. 


That  represents  a  cost  of  $191  per  acre. 
That  is  over  a  50-year  period.  We  can 
calculate  the  interest  by  determining 
the  average  balance,  which  would  be  $2 
million,  and  then  applying  the  interest 
rate  factor  to  it. 

In  addition,  $13  million  would  be  re- 
paid by  power  users  after  100  years  are 
up. 

This  is  about  as  fantastic  a  conception 
as  anyone  can  imagine. 

It  is  wholly  unjust,  because  not  1  kilo- 
watt of  energy  will  be  used.  We  are  as- 
suming that  the  power  users  will  repay 
it.  Under  the  law  they  will  be  required 
to  repay  it  after  a  hundred  years.  They 
will  have  to  repay  this  amount  in  higher 
rates. 

The  chances  are  that  the  overwhelm- 
ing majority  will  not  realize  that  they 
are  paying  it,  but  they  will  have  to  re- 
pay it.  However,  they  will  not  receive 
any  benefits.  The  difficulty  is  that  the 
interest  factor  is  not  considered,  and 
that  the  Federal  Government  does  not 
get  money  for  nothing.  It  must  pay 
interest  on  the  money.  The  Federal 
Government  must  pay  for  the  m(»iey.  It 
must  borrow  the  money  and  pay  in- 
terest on  it.  That  means  that  if  we 
multiply  50  years  by  $80,000.  which  is  the 
average  annual  interest  at  4  percent — 
and  that  is  what  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  have  to  pay,  on  the  average — 
the  interest  amounts  to  $4  million. 
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Then.  100  years  times  $520.000— that 
is  4  percent  on  $13  million— is  $52  mil- 
lion, or  a  total  of  $56  million  with  a  per 
acre  cost  of  $2,700. 

That  much  money.  100  years  from  now. 
or  even  50  years  from  now.  Is  Involved, 
bat  that  will  not  be  worth  as  much  as  it 
Is  today.  We  must  use  the  present  vahie. 
and  that  figure  must  be  discounted-  If 
we  provide  a  2.5-perc^nt  discount  factor, 
which  is  the  factor  that  is  used  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  ot 
Army  Engineers — and  apply  it  to  $80,000 
for  50  years,  the  amount  is  $2.Mf.000. 
$520,000  for  100  years,  applying  the  same 
discount  factor,  amounts  to  $12,742,000. 
The  present  discounted  value  total  is 
$15.011J)00.  not  $56  million. 

The  acreage  cost  is  not  $2,700.  but 
much  less.  1/ we  apply  the  4 -percent  dia- 
coont  factor,  tt  is  $20,618,000.  instead  of 
$15,011,000.    The  per  acre  cost  is  $982. 

I  shall  not  detain  the  Senate  further. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  put  a  table 
showing  these  costs  per  acre  in  the  Rjtc- 
ouo,  because  I  believe  anyone  who  is 
Interested  in  determining  whether  my 
calculations  are  accurate  should  have  aa 
opportunity  to  do  so. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoko, 
as  follows: 

Aggregate  ami  per  acre  coats  of  the  Glen 
Slder  irrigation  project  toUh  and  witfiout 
imputed  fnterert 


December  6 


irrigation  cost  of  $17  million  was  divided 
among  Irrigators,  power  users  in  the  Mis- 
souri River  Valley,  and  general  taxmiy- 
ers.  This  table,  entitled  "Calculation  of 
the  Subsidy  Prom  the  Public  to  the  Irri- 
gating Farmers  on  the  Glen  Hder  Unit." 
shows  how  the  total  cost  Is  allocated. 
Two  and  one-half  percent  and  4  percent 
discount  factors  are  applied  to  the  total 
estimate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  table  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Recohd. 

"Hjere  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 


Calculation  of  the  suhsfdy  from  the  public  to 
the  irrigating  farmers  on  the  Glen  Elder  unit 
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Mr.  PROXMIRK  On  this  basis,  I 
think  It  Is  completely  fair— and  this  was 
checked  carefully  with  mathematicians 
and  experts  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion—to say  that  the  cost  per  acre  would 
be  between  $1,500  and  $1,792.  That  is 
the  cost  per  acre  for  worthless  land. 
This  land  la  worth  nothing.  It  is  acreage 
producing  feed  grata;  and  feed  grain 
has  no  value;  It  Is  surplus. 

Think  of  It:  $1,500  to  $1,800  per  acre. 
The  best  farmland  to  Wisconsin  is 
worth  $800  or  lea.  Yet  unlesa  my 
amendment  passes  we  spend  $1,500  to 
$1300  per  acre. 

Last  year  in  nj  speech  in  the  Senate 
I  described  the  way  in  which  the  total 


'  Papient  by  tlte  inipiitors  w  on  tlic  basis  of  $80  000 
annual  pa>-n>ents  fur  a  fc)-year  repuyment  period. 

J  ?  Payment  by  the  power  users  Ls  assumed  to  ba 
made  in  the  year  2060  wlien  tbe  power  features  of  tba 
MLssouri  River  project  will  1«  remid,  along  with  tbe 
other  exLstini?  brlpatlon  projecu,  which  win  then  permit 
trie  annual  net  income  of  the  power  features  of  the 
Missouri  River  Basin  project  to  l.e  used  for  the  Olen 
r-vrrr  projfeit.  Lamp-wnn  payment  is  assumed,  sifiee 
tUe  annnai  net  income  frunn  the  power  iuUures  will  be 
large  enough  for  this  once  tt  beoomes  avnilahle. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  The  table  shows 
that  over  the  years  the  burden  on  tbe 
general  taxpayer— not  the  irrigator 
wlMse  farm  Is  proposed  to  be  Irrigated 
and  who  would  get  some  benefit  from 
it:  not  the  power  user,  on  whom  is  im- 
posed a  burden,  although  he  gets  no 
benefit— but  the  general  taxpayer  in 
Hawaii,  Wisconsin,  Texas,  and  through- 
out tbe  Nation,  will  be  between  $13.6  mil- 
lion and  $15  million  for  a  $17  million 
project.  In  other  words,  the  general  tax- 
payer would  be  paying  most  of  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

We  hear,  over  and  over  again,  whai 
we  dispute  reclamation  projects,  that 
they  are  fully  repayable;  that  the  tax- 
payers do  not  have  to  worry  about  them, 
because  the  irrigators  will  pay  the  money 
back,  or  the  power  users  will  pay  it 
back. 

If  we  recognize  what  interest  rates  are 
today,  If  we  recognize  the  way  In  which 
the  payments  will  be  made,  the  real  bur- 
den Is  in  fact  on  the  general  taxpayer. 
The  general  taxpayer  will  bear  about  75 
to  90  percent  of  the  burden.  It  cannot  be 
argued  that  tills  money  will  be  paid  back  • 
it  will  not  be  paid  back. 

One  of  the  primary  benefits  to  which 
the  proponents  of  the  project  point  ts 
supposed  to  be  the  irrigation  storage  re- 
turn. Of  the  aimual  benefits  of  slightly 
more  than  $3  million  anticipated  from 
this  project,  $564,700  annually  Is  antici- 


pated as  a  result  of  Irrigation.    However 
more  than  80  percent  of  the  landowners 
living  below  Glen  Eider  in  the  area  that 
logically  would  be  in  the  irrigation  dis- 
trict have  signed  notarized  petitions  that 
they  do  not  wish  to  join  an  Irrigation 
district.    I  do  not  want  this  statement  to 
be  confused  with  the  fact  that  90  per- 
cent of  the  landowners  have  signed  affl- 
davite  that  they  sent  to  me,  indicaUng 
that  they  are  opposed  to  the  project.    In 
addition.  80  percent  of  the  landowners 
have  said  that  they  will  not  join  any  ir- 
rigation districts;  they  will  not  permit 
their  land  to  be  irrigated;  they  will  not 
have  anything  to  do  with  the  project. 
These    383    landowners   control    49,795 
acres  In  the  valley  just  below  the  pro- 
posed irrigation  dam.     In  view  of  this 
water  storage  for  Irrigation  would   be 
completely    useless.      The    expense    of 
acquiring  additional  land  for  this  stor- 
age would  be  wasteful. 

This  is  another  reason  why  my 
amendment,  which  the  Parliamentarian 
has  Indicated  will  be  in  order,  makes 
sense.  The  money  should  not  be  spent 
for  irrigation,  not  only  because  of  the 
argument  I  have  made  that  additional 
feed  grains  are  not  needed,  but  also  be- 
cause the  landowners  have  Indicated 
that  they  will  not  Join  any  irrigation 
district  and  will  not  permit  their  land 
to  be  Irrigated. 

The  proposed  dam  would  cover  Wa- 
conda  Springs,  a  mineral  water  spring. 
Thus  the  water  In  the  lake  would  be  of 
questionable  value  either  for  irrigation 
or  for  a  multiple  water  supply.  More- 
over, the  land  below  the  proposed  dam 
is  not  suitable  for  irrigation.  It  develops 
into  a  tight  so-called  gumbo  soil  that 
is  not  conducive  to  immediate  water 
absorption. 

One  of  the  astonishing  things  about 
this  $76  million  project  is  the  mystery 
surrounding      its      authorization.    The 
project  now  is  to  cost  $76,131,000.    We 
shall  be  asked  to  appropriate,  in  the  bill 
which  will  come  up  on  Monday,  $5  mil- 
lion to  begin  construction.    Of  course, 
after  that  it  will  be  undoubtedly  too  late 
to  do  anything   about   this  scandalous 
waste.     A  year  ago,  the  total  cost  was 
estimated  at  $60  million,  when  I  first 
spoke  on  the  subject.    The  amount  has 
increased  by  $16  million  in  the  past  year. 
Yet  the  sole  congressional  authoriza- 
tion for  this  project  is  one  line  in  a  1944 
act— an  act  19  years  old — which  con- 
tained  more   than   300   projects.     This 
project  appeared  in  the  so-called  Pick- 
Sloan      Authorization      Act      of      1944. 
Moreover,    as    listed    in    that    wartime 
omnibus  act.  the  project  differed  almost 
completely  from  the  current  proposal. 
The  only  carryover  is  the  name  and  ap- 
parently the  authorization. 

One  of  the  great  problems  that  con- 
fronts President  Johnson  in  keeping  the 
iMJdget  down  is  the  number  of  built-in  in- 
ci^eases  in  the  budget  That  is  always  a 
terrible  problem  for  the  President  and 
Con^rress  when  they  want  to  economize. 
How  can  they  economize  when  Congress, 
by  law.  has  built  In  provisions  for  money 
that  must  be  spent  in  tlie  future? 

That  is  what  is  occurring  in  connec- 
tion with  this  project.  We  shall  be 
spending  $5  million  now,  but  guaran- 
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teeing  that  if  President  Johnson  or  some 
other  President  in  the  future  wants  to 
cut  spending,  he  will  not  be  in  a  position 
to  do  so,  because  Congress  is  forcing 
spending  on  the  President. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  the  Glen 
Elder  project  is  as  worthless  and  un- 
justified as  can  be  conceived.  Further- 
more, to  show  the  difference  in  the 
project,  in  1944,  when  it  was  author- 
ized— and  that  was  the  only  time  it  was 
authorized — Glen  Elder  Dam  was  to 
have  cost  $17  million  and  would  have 
provided  300.000  acre-feet  of  storage 
capacity.  Today  the  same  project  is  to 
cost  $76  million  and  is  estimated  to  pro- 
vide probably  more  than  1  million  acre- 
feet  of  storage  capacity. 

The  Pick-Sloan  authorization  was 
open  ended;  that  is,  the  projects  could 
be  initiated  at  any  time.  The  $17  mil- 
lion listed  for  Glen  Elder  was  merely  an 
estimate  in  the  committee  report  and 
was  not  included  in  the  bill.  That  kind 
of  authorization  contains  great  dangers 
and  very  little  protection  for  the  tax- 
payer. Once  a  small  amount  has  been 
authorized,  it  can  be  expended  in  any 
way  desired  and  the  amount  can  go  as 
high  as  is  desired;  the  sky  is  the  limit. 
Some  300  projects  were  originally  de- 
scribed in  the  1944  legislation.  Only 
about  40  have  been  initiated  to  date. 

The  original  authorization  permitted 
appropriations  of  about  $200  million;  but 
based  on  the  original  estimate,  the  cost 
of  all  projects  was  to  have  been  about  $1 
billion.  The  authorized  appropriations 
have  been  gradually  increased  from  time 
to  time.  For  example,  the  last  increase, 
of  roughly  $100  million  for  fiscal  years 
1964  and  1965,  was  in  the  Public  Works 
authorization  bill  just  passed,  H.R.  8667. 
The  total  estimated  cost  of  all  the  origi- 
nal projects  in  the  1944  legislation  is  now 
about  $3  billion.  In  other  words,  the 
amoimt  has   expanded   threefold. 

As  Senators  know,  the  Senate  ap- 
proves projects,  by  and  large,  on  the 
benefit-cost  principle.  That  is,  if  the 
benefits  exceed  the  cost,  the  Senate  is 
hkely  to  go  ahead  with  the  project.  If 
the  benefits  are  less  than  the  cost,  I  do 
not  know  of  any  project  that  has  been 
passed.  There  may  have  been  one  or 
two  in  the  past.  Theoretically,  such  a 
project  could  be  passed.  But  under  such 
circumstances,  Senators  usually  say  that 
such  a  project  is  not  worth  the  money; 
that  arithmetic  proves  the  project  is  not 
worth  the  cost,  so  the  Senate  does  not 
proceed  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  Glen  Elder,  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  is  currently  1.34  to  1.  This  Is 
a  quite  feeble  benefit-cost  ratio. 

Admittedly,  some  are  less,  but  this  is 
low.  A  ratio  of  1.34  to  1  would  suggest 
that  the  benefits,  as  computed  by  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation,  are  shghtly  in 
excess  of  the  costs  of  the  project.  How- 
ever, the  assumptions  used  in  computing 
the  benefits  are  extremely  artificial. 

The  discount  rate  which  has  been  ap- 
plied to  obtain  a  ratio  of  1.34  to  1  is 
2»/2  percent.  This  is  about  as  artificially 
unrealistic  an  assumption  as  one  could 
make. 

The  interest  rate  now  being  used  for 
benefit-cost  ratios  has  been  increased 
In  recent  months.    It  Is  currently  27/3 


percent  for  new  projects  and,  I  imder- 
stand,  will  shortly  be  raised  to  3  percent. 
However,  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
revise  the  benefit-cost  ratio  for  existing 
projects  such  as  Glen  Elder. 

A  low  interest  rate  is  absolutely  cru- 
cial, to  justify  this  project.  The  more 
the  money  costs,  the  more  one  has  to 
pay  to  borrow,  and  the  more  benefits 
one  expects  to  receive.  Therefore,  the 
lower  the  discoimt  or  interest  rate,  the 
less  one  can  assume  he  has  to  pay  for 
the  money,  the  easier  it  is  to  justify  the 
project,  because  the  less  the  benefits 
have  to  be. 

The  interest  discount  rate  in  this  case 
should  be,  at  a  minimimi,  4  percent,  be- 
cause the  Federal  Government  borrows 
money  at  4  percent.    The  lowest  prime 
commercial  rate  today  is  about  4  percent. 
On  this  basis,  the  benefit-cost  ratio  from 
this  factor  alone  would  fall  to  0.9  to  1. 
In  other  words,  if  we  assume  a  4  per- 
cent interest  rate,  the  benefits  would  be 
exceeded    by   the    cost,   so   the   project 
would  be  unprofitable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  would  be  ridiculous  to  under- 
take.    In   fact,   on   any   basis,   even   if 
we  give  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  to  the 
alleged  irrigation  benefits  and  if  we  as- 
sume that  the  feed  grains  thus  brought 
into  production  would  be  worth  the  al- 
leged   price — although    we    know    they 
would  be  worth  nothing — it  is  clear  that 
this  project  is  imjustified.    It  is  appar- 
ent that  the  ridiculous,  inaccurate,  and 
dishonest — and  I  use  carefully  and  ac- 
curately the  word  "dishonest" — 2y2-per- 
cent  rate  must  be  used  if  the  project  is 
to  be  justified.    But,  Mr.  President,  even 
that  is  not  enough ;  even  then,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  assume  that  the  proposed  proj- 
ect would  have  a  life,  not  of  25  or  35 
years,  but  of  100  years — a  most  unrealis- 
tic assumption.     A  projected  life  of  25 
or  35  years  might  seem  fairly  reasonable 
and  logical  in  view  of  changing  tech- 
nological methods  and  changing  farming 
and  irrigation  projects  and  the  possibil- 
ity of  making  breakthroughs  with  flood 
control  and  the  use  of  water  and  in  sup- 
plying the  need  for  water,  and  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  certain  water  studies  are 
now  being  undertaken  for  the  first  time. 
Therefore,  one  might  believe  that  a  pro- 
jected life  of  25  or  35  years  would  be 
fairly  realistic.     However,  the  life  of  the 
project  which  has  been  assumed  in  this 
case  is  the  fantastic  one  of  100  years, 
which  is  entirely  unreasonable. 

Furthermore,  If  we  assume  a  4-percent 
interest  rate  and  a  50-year  life,  which 
still  would  be  extremely  favorable  in  the 
case  of  Glen  Elder,  the  benefit-cost  ra- 
tio would  be  only  0.8  to  1.  In  other 
words,  on  the  basis  of  this  more  reason- 
able assvunption,  we  would  be  getting  80 
cents  worth  of  service  for  every  dollar 
spent  on  the  project;  but  that  is  in  di- 
rect and  arithmetically  provable  contrast 
to  the  very  welcome  assurance  given  by 
President  Johnson  that  he  expects  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  services  to  be  provided  for 
each  dollar  of  taxes  spent. 

But  in  this  case,  only  80  cents  worth  of 
services  would  be  obtained  for  each  dol- 
lar of  taxes  spent  on  the  project — and 
then  only  on  the  basis  that  the  feed 
grains  thus  brought  into  production 
would  be  worth  something,  whereas,  as  I 


have  already  stated,  they  would  be  worth 
less  than  nothing  at  all. 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  this  proj- 
ect. If  actually  constructed,  would  essen- 
tially— essentially,  not  eventually — de- 
stroy the  city  of  Downs,  Kans.  The  peo- 
ple of  that  city  would  have  to  abandon 
their  homes,  shops,  and  stores,  because 
the  reservoir  which  would  be  created 
by  the  project  would  inundate  the  city, 
unless  a  very  substantial  dike  or  wall  were 
built  virtually  completely  around  the  en- 
tire community;  and  even  if  that  were 
to  be  done,  who  would  wish  to  live  behind 
such  a  wall? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  President,  the  costs 
of  the  project,  now  estimated  at  more 
than  $76  million,  do  not  take  into  ac- 
count the  probable  cost  of  condemning 
the  city  of  Downs,  which  would  be  at 
least  $2  million  more  than  is  now  con- 
templated. 
^  It  is  said  that  the  people  of  Downs 
are  a  little  "sticky"  in  regard  to  malting 
arrangements  for  this  project.  Of  course 
it  is  not  difBcult  to  understand  why  that 
would  be  the  case. 

In  addition,  the  railroad  there  prob- 
ably would  have  to  be  moved,  at  an  esti- 
mated cost  of  approximately  $5  million; 
but  that  additional  cost  is  not  included 
In  the  cost  figures  which  have  been  sub- 
mitted. 

Of  course  all  these  additional  costs 
would  further  reduce  the  alleged  bene- 
fit-cost ratio,  which — without  including 
these  additional  costs — I  charge  should 
be  assessed  at  8  to  1. 

As    the    previously    mentioned    table 
shows,   the  general   taxpayers   all  over 
the   country   will   pay    between   three- 
fourths  and  seven-eighths  of  the  cost  of 
this  project.    Essentially,  this  means  a 
redistribution  of  income  from  taxpayers 
generally  to  a  specific  area  in  the  State 
of  Kansas.     Although  I  recognize  the 
meritorious  character  of  the  citizens  of 
Kansas,    I    question    whether    Senators 
should  vote   to  require  their  constitu- 
ents— throughout   the   coimtry — to  pay 
some  of  their  taxes  to  the  residents  of 
the  State  of  Kansas,  and  especially  when 
the  Kansans  who  would  be  directly  af- 
fected  have    emphatically   shown   that 
they  do  not  want  the  project  construct- 
ed.   In  that  connection,  I  placed  in  the 
Record  today  the  names  and  addresses 
of  those  who  say  they  do  not  want  the 
project  constructed,   and  they  are  the 
only  ones  who  could  benefit  from  it  and 
they  are  the  ones  whose  farms  would  be 
irrigated.    However,  they  have  testified 
overwhelmingly  that  they  do  not  want  it. 
Mr.  President,  I  siunmarize  as  follows: 
The  proposed  $76  million  cost  includes 
$17  million  for  irrigation.    However,  that 
irrigation  would  be  of  value  only  if  It 
brought  additional  feed  grains  into  pro- 
duction.    On  the  other  hand,  we  now 
have  approximately  $3  billion  worth — 
$3,000    million — worth    of    feed    grains 
which  are  in  surplus  supply,  and  we  sire 
spending   approximately  $1,300  millicm 
both  in  payments  to  keep  land  out  of 
production  and  in  payments  for  storage 
of  the  feed  grains.    Yet.  as  I  have  said. 
$17  million  of  the  total  amount  for  this 
project — which,  according  to  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation,  is  divisible,  and  the  $17 
million  ctm  be  taken  off— would  be  for 
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the  exeluslTe  purpose  of  bringing  into 
production  land  on  which  more  com, 
rye,  and  other  feed  grains  could  be  pro- 
duced. But  90  percent  of  the  fanners  In 
the  Solomon  River  Valley  who  allegedly 
would  benefit  from  the  project  are  op- 
posed to  it.  and  they  own  85  percent  of 
the  land  involved.  In  addition,  80  per- 
cent of  the  farmers  in  that  area  hav« 
signed  petitic«s — and  their  signatures  to 
them  have  been  notarized— to  the  effect 
that  they  would  not  join  any  irrigation 
district  which  would  irrigate  their  land. 
In  any  case.  Mr.  President,  if  such  an 
Irrigation  district  were  established,  the 
result  would  be  to  increase  the  size  of 
our  surpluses  of  feed  grains,  as  I  have 
already  documented  and  detailed. 

As  I  have  stated,  the  overall  cost- 
benefit  ratio  is  alleged  to  be  0.80  to  1.  even 
if  we  assume  that  the  feed  grains  would 
be  worth  something,  although  actually 
they  would  be  worthless. 

Finally.  Mr.  President,  the  project  is 
hnproperiy  authorized.  Neither  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  nor  the  Public  Works  Committee 
of  either  the  House  of  Representatives 
or  the  Senate  has  ever  considered  the 
project  in  any  detail.  The  only  previous 
reference  to  it  was  a  single  line  in  the 
1944  omnibus  Pidc-Sloan  authorizatioo, 
where  the  project  Is  listed  along  with  325 
other  projects.  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  cost  of  the  project  has  more 
than  tripled,  and  has  now  gone  up  to 
$75  million. 

Furthermore.  If  it  is  desired  to  reduce 
flood  losses  in  Kansas,  it  would  be  more 
efficient  to  build  some  of  the  alternative 
flood  control  projects  which  have  much 
higher  benefit-cost  ratios.  Such  alter- 
native projects  would  make  much  more 
sense. 

This  project,  however,  would  affect 
only  a  small  percent  of  the  water  that 
now  flows  into  the  area  subject  to  flood 
losses.  Furthermore,  it  Is  approxi- 
mately 200  mUes  away  from  the  main  site 
to  be  protected.  So  in  my  opinion  it 
makes  no  sense  to  state  that  this  project 
would  be  the  roost  eflSclent  way  to  acccnn- 
plish  a  fkXKl  control  project. 

Mr.  President,  on  Morwlay  I  expect  to 
can  up  both  of  these  amendments;  and 
I  hope  the  Senate  will  support  me  in  my 
effort  to  save  $76  million  for  the  tax- 
payers of  the  United  States. 

I  yield  the  floor. 


December  6 


Why  Is  this  so?  It  Is  because  of  the 
inequitable  two-price  cotton  system 
which  allows  foreign  mills  to  buy  U£. 
eotton  and  to  manufacture  textile  prod- 
ucts much  cheaper  than  can  our  own 
mills  in  this  country. 

Furthermore,  we  know  from  the  tax- 
payers that  our  cotton  program  is  long 
overdue  for  an  overhaul.  Our  present 
cotton  subsidy  program  costs  about  $1 
billion  a  year,  and  only  relatively  few 
benefit  from  it. 

Because  the  Government  is  engaged 
in  such  extraneous  activities  as  buying, 
storing,  transporting,  selling,  and  giving 
away  cotton,  we  see  an  annual  public 
outlay  of  more  than  a  billion  dollars,  in- 
cluding subsidies  and  canring  charges. 
This,  then,  is  our  present  cotton  pro- 
gram and.  Mr.  President.  I  submit  that 
it  makes  absolutely  no  sense  at  all. 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  per- 
mit this  situation  to  exist? 

How  much  longer  are  we  going  to  Ig- 
nore this  problem? 

Piecemeal  or  stopgap  legislation  is  not 
the  answer.  Nor  is  a  new  subsidy- upon- 
a-subsidy  program. 

Mr.  President,  a  fresh  approach  Is 
needed,  and  anything  short  of  a  complete 
revision  of  the  present  program  will  only 
compound  the  problem. 

I  submit  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion by  textile  manufacturers  or  farmers 
who  want  to  get  back  in  the  business  of 
free  and  competitive  cotton  production, 
that  the  compensatory  payment  plan  as 
embodied  in  the  Talmadge-Humphrey 
cotton  bUl  is  the  most  sensible  and  eco- 
nomical solution  to  this  dilemma. 

The  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  would 
do  away  with  existing  subsidies,  thus 
eliminating  the  two-price  cotton  system, 
take  the  Government  out  of  the  business 
of  buying,  storing,  transporting,  selling, 
and  giving  away  cotton,  revitalize  our 
textile  Industry,  and  help  those  cotton 
farmers  who  most  need  assistance. 

I  urge  the  Senate  to  give  close  atten- 
tion to  the  ailments  of  the  cotton  In- 
dustry, and  prescribe  what  I  believe  to 
be  the  only  cure. 

T  have  had  occasion  to  read  an  edito- 
rial published  hi  today's  Wall  Street 
Journal,  entlOed  "Logic."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  have  the  editorial 
printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Recohd. 
as  follows: 


Problem:  What  aboat  the  American  oon- 
Bumer  who  geU  triply  or  quadruply  •timg 
by  thlB  ferociouB  political  logic? 

Answer:  Who  carea?  He  doesn't  have  a 
lobby. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
aJfio  wish  to  call  attention  to  an  editorial 
entiUed,  "The  Sad  Cotton  Dilemma."  and 
a  news  analysis  enUUed.  "Huge  Textile 
Interests  Wait  Cotton  Decision,"  both 
published  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  of  De- 
cember 4.  1963,  which  point  out  the  need 
for  a  new  program. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  both 
the  editorial  and  the  arUcle  printed  in 
the  Recx>8d. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  article  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Dec.  4,  1863) 
The  Sab  Cottok  DtLEmca 

Sentiment  for  the  cotton  bill  now  before 
Oongreea  seema  lukewarm  at  best  and  It 
would  be  our  guess  that  thla  lack  of  enthiial- 
asm  extendi  even  to  many  of  the  textUe 
manufacturers  It  la  designed  to  help. 

Most  of  those  who  vote  for  it  probably  will 
be  dcOng  so  only  because  they  reason  It's  all 
they  have  and  consider  It  better  than  noth- 
ing. 

But  why  should  they  be  forced  Into  such 
a  predicament  when  there  were  other  bills, 
noUbly  that  of  Senator  Talmaoge,  that  would 
have  come  a  lot  cio«r  to  offering  a  fair  solu- 
tion to  the  cotton  problem? 

The  bUl  which  made  It  to  the  floor  of  Con- 
gress embodies  Government  subsidy  for  the 
textile  Industry.  It's  the  contention  of  one 
opponent  of  the  proposal  that  34  textile  mills 
would  get  70  percent  of  the  $292  million  In 
subsidy  payments,  with  one  firm  alone  re- 
ceiving $28  million. 

Yet  traditionally  such  large  Industrial  en- 
terprises Iiave  been  vlolenUy  opposed  to  Fed- 
eral handouto.  Once  they  get  on  the  receiv- 
ing end  how  can  they  maintain  such  a 
stance? 

StlU  there  Is  the  contention  that  unless 
something  u  done  to  permit  American  mills 
to  buy  American  cotton  as  cheaply  as  It  can 
l)e  purchased  abroad,  there's  real  uncertainty 
•a  to  whether  our  mills  can  sxtrrlve. 

That's  the  Impasse.  It's  a  shame  that  more 
•coeptabia  plans  had  to  be  sidetracked  to 
make  way  for  one  that  elicits  such  a  mediocre 
response. 


1963 
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GRAVITY    OP    COTTON    AND    TEX- 
TILE   PROBLEM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  we 
are  ail  acutely  aware  of  the  gravity  of 
the  cotton  and  textile  problem. 

We  know  the  seriouHiess  of  it  from  our 
cotton  farmers  who  struggle  against 
overwhelming  odds  to  eke  out  an  ex- 
istence in  the  production  of  this  com- 
modity which  once  was  king  in  my  re- 
gion of  the  Nation,  but  which  now  has 
been  virtually  bani&hed. 

We  know  how  critical  the  problem  is 
when  we  see  hundreds  of  textile  mills 
closing  down,  throwing  thousands  out  of 
work,  or  converting  to  synthetics,  be- 
cause they  are  unable  to  compete  in 
world  markets  at  world  prices. 


[From  the  Wall  Street  Journal.  Dec.  6,  1963] 
Logic 

Problem:  High  price  supporU  for  growers 
price  American  cotton  out  of  world  markets. 

Answer:  Subsidize  exporters  so  they  can 
compete  on  the  world  market. 

Problem:  Foreign  mills  buy  U.S.  cotton 
at  the  subsldleed  export  rate,  make  It  into 
goods  and  sell  them  in  this  country.  whUe 
VS.  mills  have  to  pay  the  higher  price- 
propped  domestic  rate. 

Answer:  Subsidise  the  U.S.  mills  by  the 
somewhat  obUque  device  of  subsidising 
cotton  brokers.  (The  House  has  Just  voted 
to  do  just  that.) 

Problem:    The  foreigner*  might  not  like 

Possible  answer:  Subeldtoe  them.  (We 
wouldn't  be  surprised:  the  United  States  al- 
ready subsidises  practically  everythtnc  on 
earth.) 


f  From  the  Atlanta  Journal.  Dec.  4,  19681 

HTTCE     TI.AMLE     iTTTTR'ESTB     WArr     COTTOH 

Dectsiow 
Congress  has  got  down  to  basics  on  the 
h\g  cotton  controversy  of  1968.  the  hassle  over 
what  to  do  with  the  so-called  two-price  cot- 
ton ryrtetn. 

What  Congress  finally  does  wlU  liave  an 
Impact  in  Georgia's  huge  texUle  Interests— 
from  the  farmer  growing  the  cotton  to  the 
mlllowner  weaving  It  Into  cloth.  The  tax- 
payer is  also  Interested. 

Georgia  supplied  more  than  one-tenth  of 
the  nation's  cotton  in  1980.  In  1961  the 
State  supplied  only  3.8  percent.  Only  about 
half  of  OeorgU'e  cotton  fanners  actually 
planted  any  cotton  last  year. 

The  trouble  In  GeorgU  and  the  Nation 
Congressmen  have  charged,  is  the  present 
cotton  subsidy  program  which  costs  about 
$1  billion  a  year. 

Since  195«  the  Federal  Government  has 
subsidized  the  export  of  cotton.  The  Gov- 
ernment has  paw  8.5  cents  per  potmd  on 
cotton  shipped  out  of  the  Nation  to  bring  Its 
pries  down  to  24  cents,  the  going  world  rate. 

Domestic  teztUs  manufacturers  have 
chafed  under  this  system  since  shortly  after 


It  was  started  and  law  in  1962  began  a  major 
program  to  do  away  with  It. 

The  mills  claim  the  system  Is  unfair. 

TeztUe  representatives  have  testified  before 
congressional  committees  that  foreign  tex- 
tile manvLfacturers  can  buy  the  U.S.  cotton 
at  24  cents,  ship  It  to  their  countries  for  proc- 
essing and  back  to  the  United  States  and 
undersell  cloth  made  in  this  country. 

This  has  not  been  disputed.  Neither  has 
it  been  disputed  that  the  price  difference  on 
labor  Is  much  greater  than  on  the  price  of 
the  cotton. 

The  mills  have  asked  the  Government  to  do 
away  with  the  price  differential  and  provide 
payment  of  8.5  cents  per  pound  on  cotton 
bought  In  this  country  for  use  here.  Rep- 
resentative Habold  D.  Coolet,  of  North 
Carolina,  has  Introduced  a  bUl  which  would 
do  just  that.  I 

American  cotton  solid  during  the  last  mar- 
keting year  for  32.47  cents  a  pound.  Domes- 
tic consumption  of  cotton  last  year  was  62 
mUllon  bales. 

Of  the  cotton  exported,  only  650,000  bales 
came  back  Into  the  country  as  textile  goods. 
This  amount,  which  la  8  percent  of  the  total 
national  consumption  Is  the  effective  compe- 
tition which  spurred  the  U.S.  textile  industry 
to  seek  8.5  cents  per  pound  on  Its  full  8.2 
million  bales. 

ThU  would  cost  tht  taxpayer  an  estimated 
8367  million. 

Textile  Interests  have  maintained  the  cost 
would  be  returned  twice  In  savings  to  the 
American  consumer  since  raw  material  costs 
have  traditionally  directly  affected  the  cost  of 
finished  goods  at  a  2-to-l  ratio. 

Dissent  comes  from  Senator  Hzbmam  Tai.- 
MADCE,  who  has  Introduced  a  bill  in  the  Sen- 
ate doing  away  with  the  entire  present  system 
and  substituting  a  different  concept. 

Senator  Talmaoce  would  let  the  Agrlcxol- 
ture  Department  determine  the  amount  of 
cotton  each  farmer  could  grow  in  numbers 
of  bales  Instead  of  numbers  of  acres  as  now 
done. 

In  addition,  the  Talmadge  proposal  would 
allow  farmers  to  grow  more  cotton  than  the 
Department  allotted.  All  cotton  would  be 
sold  at  the  world  price. 

Farmers,  under  Talmaocx's  plan,  would  re- 
ceive a  Government  subsidy  only  on  cotton 
grown  under  the  allotment  amount.  This 
cotton  would  be  available,  to  domestic  con- 
sumers, at  the  world  price.  No  subsidy 
wovUd  be  paid  for  cotton  grown  In  excess  of 
the  allotment. 

The  House  received  Representative  Coo- 
LiT's  bill  Tuesday  and  It  was  thought  possible 
It  might  reach  an  early  vote. 

Backers  of  the  Cooley  bill  reportedly  were 
having  difficulty  In  getting  support  to  guar- 
antee passage.  Virtually  all  Congressmen 
from  cotton  States  are  convinced  the  textile 
Industry  is  In  bad  shdpe  and  urge  some  kind 
of  program  quickly. 

Senator  Talmaoce  said  In  Introducing  the 
bill  the  cotton  textile  Industry  "cannot  much 
longer  endure  unless  the  Congress  takes  ac- 
tion to  restore  American  cotton  and  Ameri- 
can textiles  to  a  competitive  position  in  the 
marketplace  of  the  world." 

Senator  Talmaoce  said  the  Cooley  proposal 
Is  not  the  answer  because  It  would  add  to 
the  costs  of  the  already  burdened  American 
taxpayer. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  further  proceed- 
ings under  the  quorum  call  may  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


T.TT.A  EVERTS  WEBER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate  may 
set  aside  temporarily  the  pending  motion 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1  and  turn  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  602. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  CLARK.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  I  may  continue— 
which  has  been  held  up  until  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Mil- 
ler] clarified  some  points  which  were  of 
interest  to  him  on  this  particular  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  resei-ying 
the  right  to  object — and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject— with  the  permission  of  the  ma- 
jority leader  I  wish  to  make  a  brief  state- 
ment. 

In  consultation  with  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  majority 
leader  [Mr.  Mansfield]  and  the  ma- 
jority whip  [Mr.  HuMPHSET]  I  was  per- 
suaded that  it  would  not  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest  to  permit  the  filibuster  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1  to  con- 
tinue to  the  detriment  of  passage  of  bills 
be  they  uncontested  or  contested,  which 
the  majority  leader  felt  should  be 
brought  up  and  passed. 

I  wish  to  make  the  point  that  there  Is 
a  filibuster  against  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  1  going  on,  consisting  of  only 
two  words  uttered  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Georgia,  "I  object."  It  is  none- 
theless a  filibuster. 

However,  I  am  interested  in  the 
speedy  expedition  of  the  public  business, 
and  I  should  like  to  ask  the  majority 
leader  a  question.  Does  the  majority 
leader  expect  to  return  to  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  consider  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1  before  the  Senate 
adjourns  tonight?    I  hope  he  does. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes.  I  would  hope 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  his  colleagues  would 
understand  the  situation — as  I  am  sure 
he  does,  based  on  his  explanation — and 
recognize  the  need  for  getting  legisla- 
tion passed  while  we  still  have  time  to  do 
so. 

I  would  hope  also  that,  as  the  after- 
noon goes  on,  the  Senator  would  seriously 
consider  the  strong  possibility  that  the 
leadership  may  well  move  to  adjourn 
tonight,  with  all  its  possible  conse- 
quences. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  would  ask  the  Sena- 
tor whether  there  is  any  reason  he  knows 
why.  after  disposing  of  the  business 
which  he  wishes  to  have  passed  today, 
the  Senate  might  not  stay  in  session  all 
night  and  all  day  tomorrow  before  we 
adjourn,  in  order  to  determine  whether 
we  can  break  this  filibiister  in  short 
order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  All  I  can  say, 
speaking  personally,  is  that  I  would  not 
stay  in  session  on  a  24-hour  basis,  as  the 


Senator  from  Pennsylvania  seems  to  in- 
dicate he  would  like,  to  break  a  two- 
word  fllibuster.  I  believe  what  we  are 
experiencing  now  is  a  trial  run.  When 
that  trial  run  develops  into  the  real 
thing,  it  Is  going  to  be  a  lot  more  than 
two  words. 

To  make  the  answer  as  brief  as  pos- 
sible, no. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  occurs  to  me  that 
what  we  need  is  a  trial  run  and  a  little 
more  practice.  It  will  be  harder  to  break 
a  filibuster  which  consists  of  more  than 
two  words  than  one  which  consists  of 
two  words,  but  we  need  not  a  little 
spring  training  but  a  little  winter  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  President,  I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  biU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  689) 
for  the  relief  of  Lila  Everts  Weber. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  offer 
the  amendment  which  I  send  to  the  desk 
and  ask  to  have  stated. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Legisla-tive  Clerk.  It  is  proposed 
to  strike  section  2  of  the  bill  and  substi- 
tute in  lieu  thereof  the  following: 

Sec.  2.  No  amounts  shall  be  payable  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  have 
discussed  the  pending  amendment  with 
the  Senator  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long], 
who  is  the  author  of  the  bill.  We  have 
agreed  on  the  amendment.  The  amend- 
ment is  designed  to  keep  this  from  being 
a  precedent  or  an  exception  to  the  basic 
law.  I  am  sure  It  will  satisfy  the  prin- 
cipal equities  of  the  situation  covered 
by  the  biU. 

I  move  that  the  amendment  be 
adopted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  The  question 
is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  offered 
by  the  Senator  from  Iowa. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  (S.  689)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That.  In  the 
administration  of  section  876  ot  title  28, 
United  States  Code,  as  amended,  Lila  Everts 
Weber,  widow  of  Judge  Randolph  H.  Weber, 
United  States  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
DUtrtct  at  Mlssoxul.  sliall  be  deemed  to  be 
entitled  to  receive  an  annuity  under  such 
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MCtlon  In  like  manner  u  If  the  said  Ran- 
dolph H.  Weber  had  rendered  five  years  of 
service  as  a  Judge  of  the  United  States  diu-lng 
which  the  salary  deductions  provided  for  by 
subsection  (b)  of  such  section  had  been 
made,  except  that  such  annuity  shall  be  re- 
duced by  an  amount  equal  to  10  per  centum 
of  the  difference  between  the  amount  which 
would  have  been  deducted  and  withheld  pur- 
suant to  such  subsection  from  the  salary  of 
the  said  Randolph  H.  Weber  had  he  served 
for  such  five-year  period  and  the  amount 
actually  deducted  and  withheld  pursuant  to 
such  subsection  during  his  service. 

Sec.  a.  No  amounts  shall  be  payable  by 
reason  of  the  enactment  of  this  Act  with 
respect  to  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of 
enactment. 

Passed  the  Senate  December  6  (legislative 
day,  December  5),  1963. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Ricord  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  624) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of 
the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

The  purpose  of  the  proposed  legislation  Is 
tn  provide  that.  In  the  administration  of  sec- 
tion 376  of  title  28,  United  States  Code,  as 
amended,  Llla  Everts  Weber,  widow  of  Judge 
Randolph  H.  Weber.  U.S.  District  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Missouri,  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  entitled  to  receive  an  annuity 
under  such  section  In  like  manner  as  If  the 
said  Randolph  H.  Weber  had  rendered  8 
years  of  service  as  a  Judge  of  the  United 
States  during  which  the  salary  deductions 
provided  for  by  subsection  (b)  of  such  sec- 
tion had  been  made.  The  resultant  annuity 
is  to  be  reduced  by  an  amount  equal  to  10 
percent  of  the  difference  between  the  amount 
which  would  have  been  deducted  and  with- 
held pursuant  to  such  subsection  from  the 
salary  of  the  said  Randolph  H.  Weber  had 
he  served  for  such  5-year  period  and  the 
amount  actually  deducted  and  withheld  pur- 
suant to  such  subsection  during  his  service. 

Section  2  provides  that  any  amounts  pay- 
able by  reason  of  enactment  of  the  bill  with 
respect  to  any  period  prior  to  the  date  of  such 
enactment  shall  be  paid  In  a  lump  sum 
within  60  days  after  the  date  of  enactment. 

The  Department  of  Justice  declines  to 
make  a  recommendation  on  the  bill. 

The  Administrative  Office  of  the  U.S. 
Coiuts  also  declines  to  make  a  recomipenda- 
tlon,  stating  that It  presents  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  for  the  determination  of  the 
Congress." 

The  records  of  the  Department  of  Justice 
show  that  Judge  Randolph  H.  Weber  died  on 
November  23.  1961.  after  serving  approxi- 
mately 4  years  and  8  months  on  the  bench  of 
the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Eastern 
District  of  Missouri.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  Judicial  Survivor's  Annuity  Act.  28 
U.8.C.  376.  a  Federal  Judge  must  have  "ren- 
dered at  least  6  years  of  civilian  service"  for 
his  widow  to  be  eligible  for  an  annuity.  The 
bill  would  authorize  payment  of  an  annuity 
to  Mrs.  Weber  to  be  computed  on  the  basis 
of  5  years'  Judicial  service,  less  a  small 
deduction  for  salary  deductions  that  would 
have  been  due  the  Judicial  survivor's  annuity 
fund. 

The  committee  Is  sympathetic  with  the 
purposes  of  the  proposal  and  therefore  rec- 
ommends that  the  bill  do  pass. 


CREATION  OP  HORIZONTAL  PROP- 
ERTY REGIMES  IN  THE  DISTRICT 
OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.   President.   I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 


proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  638. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  LEcisLATrvE  Clkrk.  A  bill  (HH. 
4276)  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  hori- 
zontal property  regimes  In  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  4276)  was  passed. 


SHELBURNE  HARBOR  SHIP  AND  MA- 
RINE CONSTRUCTION  CO..  INC. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  712. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  Informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
6808)  for  the  relief  of  Shelbume  Harbor 
Ship  and  Marine  Construction  Co.,  Inc. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R. 
6808).  which  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


CODIFICATION  OP  GENERAL  AND 
PERMANENT  LAWS  RELATING  TO 
THE  JUDICIARY  AND  JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE  OF  THE  DISTRICT  OP 
COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  723. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
4157)  to  enact  part  U  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code  entitled  "Judiciary  and 
Judicial  Procedure,"  codifying  the  gen- 
eral and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
judiciary  and  judicial  procedure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  with  amendments,  on  page 
7,  section  ll-521(a) ,  sixth  line,  strike  out 
"September  1,  1963,"  and  insert  "Janu- 
ary 1.  1964,". 

Page  19.  section  ll-982(b).  seventh 
line,  before  the  word  "prescribed",  in- 
sert the  word  "otherwise". 

Page  26,  section  ll-1503(b),  seventh 
line,  after  the  word  "until",  insert  "the 
removal  of  such  disability,  and". 

Page  26.  section  ll-1521(a).  first  line, 
after  the  word  "appoint",  insert  "from 


the    eligible    list   of   the   Civil    Service 
Commission,". 

Page  29.  section  1 1-1551  (G) ,  third  line 
strike  out  the  word  "or". 

Page  29.  section  11-1551(H),  second 
line,  strike  out  the  word  "or". 

Page  30,  section  11-1555.  strike  out  all 
text  of  said  section  and  Insert  in  lieu 
thereof  "The  Juvenile  Court  has  original 
and  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  proceedings 
to  determine  paternity  of  any  child  al- 
leged to  have  been  born  out  of  wedlock 
and  to  provide  for  his  support  in  the 
manner  provided  by  subchapter  n  of 
chapter  23  of  title  16." 

Page  33.  section  ll-1586(c).  seventh 
line,  after  "duties."  Insert  "upon  convic- 
tion thereof,". 

Page  50.  section  13-336(a),  fifth  line, 
after  the  word  "persons",  insert  ".". 

Page  63,  section  15-106(c).  seventh 
line,  change  the  word  "defendants"  to 
"defendant's". 

Page  66.  section  15-307,  fourth  line, 
change  the  word  "debtor"  to  the  word 
"defendant". 

Page  66,  section  15-310.  sixth  line, 
change  the  word  "property"  to  the  word 
"estate". 

Page  67.  section  15-315.  in  the  head- 
ing of  said  section,  change  the  word  "on" 
to  the  word  "or". 

Page  79.  section  15-710.  fourth  line, 
change  the  word  "action"  to  the  word 
"actions". 

Page  92,  section  16-503.  fifth  line, 
change  the  word  "affidavits"  to  the  word 
"testimony". 

Page  93,  section  16-507(a).  first  line, 
after  the  word  "on",  strike  out  the  words 
"any  interest  in". 

Page  101,  section  16-531,  third  Une. 
change  the  word  "property"  to  the  word 
"estate  "  wherever  it  appears. 

Page  102,  section  16-532,  third  line, 
strike  "property"  after  "personal"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "estate". 

Page  102,  section  16-532,  fourth  line, 
strike  "property"  after  the  word  "per- 
sonal" and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "estate". 

Page  110,  section  16-703  (e).  second 
line,  change  the  figures  "15-710(b)(2)" 
after  the  word  "section"  to  "15- 
709(b)(2)". 

Page  113,  in  the  analysis  of  chapter  9, 
section  16-912.  strike  out  the  words  "on 
intestate  share". 

Page  114,  section  16-905.  first  line, 
strike  out  the  word  "for"  after  divorce 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof  "from". 

Page  115.  section  16-912.  strike  out  all 
of  the  heading  and  text  of  said  section 
and  insert  in  lieu  thereof: 

16-912.  Permanent  alimony;  Enforcement; 
Retention  of  dower. 
When  a  divorce  is  granted  to  the  wife,  the 
court  may  decree  her  permanent  alimony 
sufficient  for  her  support  and  that  of  any 
minor  children  whom  the  court  assigns  to 
her  care,  and  secure  and  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  alimony  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
section  16-911.  and  may.  If  It  seems  appro- 
priate, retain  to  the  wife  her  right  of  dower 
In  the  husband's  estate;  and  the  court  may. 
In  similar  circumstances,  retain  to  the  hus- 
band his  right  of  dower  In  the  wife's  estate. 

Page  116.  section  lft-914.  first  line, 
change  the  word  "granted"  to  the  word 
"granting". 
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Page  142,  section  16-1503,  fourth  line, 
after  the  word  "favor",  strike  ";"  and 
insert  ".". 

Page  149.  section  16-2302,  in  the  last 
sentence  of  said  section,  change  the  word 
"is"  after  "required"  to  the  word  "are." 

Page  150,  section  16-2303,  fourth  line, 
after  the  word  "person",  strike  out  the 
words  "who  has  the"  and  insert  the 
words  "or  persons  who  have". 

Page  155,  section  16-2316.  third  line, 
strike  out  the  words  "so  construed"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  the  words  "liberally 
construed  so". 

Page  161,  section  16-2382,  second  line, 
after  the  word  "persons",  change  "."  to 
"."  and  strike  out  the  remainder  of  said 
section. 

Page  164.  section  16-2922.  in  the  head- 
ing after  the  word  "Widow",  insert  the 
words  "or  widower". 

Page  164,  section  16-2924,  in  the  head- 
ing after  the  word  "widow's",  insert  the 
words  "or  widower's". 

Page  168.  section  16-3111.  second  line, 
change  the  word  'widowers  '  to  the  word 
"witnesses".  i  | 

Page  177,  sectiort  16-3739.  fourth  line, 
strike  out  the  words  "or  publication". 

Page  180,  section  16-3902(g),  third 
line,  strike  out  all  text  after  "action." 
and  substitute  in  Ueu  thereof  "Where,  in 
a  case  controlled  by  another  statute,  a 
greater  or  lesser  time  for  hearing  is  speci- 
fied by  the  other  statute,  that  specified 
time  is  controlling.  All  actions  filed  in 
the  Branch  shall  be  made  returnable 
therein." 

Page  181.  section  16-3903.  tenth  line, 
change  the  words  "Informa  pauperis"  to 
"in  forma  pauperis". 

Page  193,  section  17.  fifth  line,  strike 
the  words  "September  1. 1963"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1964". 

Page  196.  section  20.  first  line,  strike 
the  words  "September  1. 1963"  and  insert 
in  lieu  thereof  "January  1,  1964". 

Page  196.  section  21(a).  seventh  line, 
strike  the  words  "February  1,  1963"  and 
insert  in  lieu  thereof  "August  10.  1963". 

Page  205,  Table  of  Statutes  at  Large- 
Continued,  opposite  date  of  October  23, 
and  in  the  third  column,  add  "1,"  before 
the  figure  "2".  and  in  the  sixth  column 
opposite  same  date  of  October  23,  move 
the  reference  "ll-761a"  which  Is  the  fifth 
from  the  bottom  of  said  column,  to  a  posi- 
tion in  said  column  opposite  the  ex- 
tension of  date  October  23,  and  add 
",",  making  the  fourth  reference  from 
the  bottom  of  said  column  read  "11-75 la 
11-755". 

Page  205.  Table  of  Statutes  at  Large- 
Continued,  after  the  second  "Do",  under 
October  23.  strike  out  "5(b)  (c) ". 

Page  205.  Table  of  Statutes  at  Large- 
Continued,  at  the  end  thereof  insert  the 
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lollowing: 

1 

1963-July8..... 

88-60 

ii 

77 

77 

11-766,  11-758. 

1>0.... 

m-m 

4 

77 

78 

11-758. 

Do.... 

88-flO 

S 

77 

78 

11-saoa, 

n-771a. 

Aug.  5 

88-85 

1.2 

77 

117 

ll-«08. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 


The  bill  (HJl.  4157)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  HJl.  4157 
was  received  in  the  Senate  after  passage, 
with  amendments,  in  the  House  on  June 
19,  1963,  and  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary.  By  referral  to 
the  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and  Codi- 
fication. I  summarize  hereinafter  the 
steps  taken  by  the  subcommittee  staff  in 
connection  with  this  bill. 

Shortly  after  receipt  thereof,  the  com- 
mittee after  reviewing  the  House  bill  and 
report,  referred  the  matter  to  the  fol- 
lowing officials  who  have  direct  responsi- 
bilities in  the  field  covered  by  part  n  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code  with 
which  H.R.  4157  deals  exclusively: 

Hon.  Matthew  P.  McGuire,  chief  judge, 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Hon.  John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr.,  chief 
judge.  District  of  Columbia  court  of 
general  sessions. 

Hon.  Morris  Miller,  chief  judge,  the 
juvenile  court  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Hon.  John  H.  Pratt,  president,  District 
of  Columbia  Bar  Association. 

Responses  were  received  from  Judges 
Smith  and  Miller  but  no  response  was 
received  from  Judge  McGuire.  The 
committee  received  a  letter  from  the 
president  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Bar  Association  stating  that  the  matter 
had  been  referred  to  Mr.  Michael  A. 
Schuchat,  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Revision  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Code.  This  letter  was  dated  August  1, 
1963,  and  set  forth  the  deadline  of  Au- 
gust 20  for  any  suggestions  to  be  made. 
As  of  this  date,  no  further  communica- 
tion has  been  received  from  the  bar  as- 
sociation of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

On  July  30,  1963,  I  inserted  a  notice 
in  the  Congressional  Record  as  follows: 
Notice    Concerning    HH.    4157,    a    Bill    To 

Enact  Pakt  II  of  the  District  or  Columbia 

Code,    Entttleo    "Jubiciart    and    Judicial 

Procedure" 

Mr.  EaviN.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  standing  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. I  desire  to  give  notice  that  the  sub- 
committee now  has  under  consideration 
H.R.  4157.  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  and  the 
accompanying  report  thereon.  House  Report 
No.  377,  regarding  revision  and  codification 
of  Part  II  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code, 
entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure." 

The  purpose  of  this  notice  Is  to  advise  any 
and  all  interested  parties  of  the  considera- 
tion of  this  legislation  by  the  subcommittee 
and  that  the  subcommittee  desires  to  have 
any  statements  or  comments  relating  to  the 
proposed  legislation.  The  statements  or 
comments  requested  are  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  any  and  all  p>ersons  to  express  their 
views  as  to  such  legislation. 

It  Is  requested  that  such  statements  or 
comments  be  forwarded  to  the  Subcommittee 
on  RevUlon  and  Codification  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary,  room  341,  Old  Senate 
Office  Building,  on  or  before  August  20. 
1963. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Michigan  (Mr.  Hart);  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scott);  and  myself, 
as  chairman. 

A  letter  was  received  from  Judge  Mor- 
ris Miller,  chief  judge,  the  Juvenile  Court 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  making  cer- 


tain suggestions,  all  of  which  appeared 
to  be  reasonable  and  have  been  accepted 
and  amendments  prepared  to  the  House 
bill  accordingly. 

On  August  13,  1963,  In  response  to  my 
letter  dated  July  31,  1963,  to  the  Honor- 
able John  Lewis  Smith,  Jr..  chief  judge, 
District  of  Columbia  court  of  general 
sessions,  the  committee  was  supplied 
with  a  memorandum  of  the  same  date, 
prepared  for  him  by  the  Attorney  Advi- 
sors of  the  District  of  Columbia  court 
of  general  sessions.  In  view  of  the 
suggestions  for  changes  recommended 
in  this  memorandum,  copy  of  same  was 
submitted  to  the  Equity  Publishing  Corp., 
the  codifying  contractor  to  the  House 
committee.  Subsequent  thereto,  a  mem- 
orandum was  received  from  Equity  mak- 
ing certain  recommendations  pertaining 
to  the  suggestions  contained  in  the  mem- 
orandum from  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions.  Several  of 
the  suggestions  in  said  memorandum 
from  the  court  have  been  accepted  and 
amendments  prepared;  however,  there 
were  numerous  suggestions  contained  in 
said  memorandum  which  are  not  being 
recommended  by  the  committee  and  the 
following  is  an  explanation  in  each  In- 
stance as  to  why  it  is  not  recommended 
that  the  changes  as  suggested  In  said 
court  memorandum  be  made  in  this  bill: 

(1)     section     ll-74I(a)(l) 

We  question  whether  reference  should 
also  be  made  to  final  judgments  of  the 
landlord  and  tenant  branch  and  the 
criminal  division.  There  is  a  landlord 
and  tenant  branch  in  the  civil  division 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions,  but  we 
cannot  find  any  statute  establishing  it. 
Nor  do  we  find  that  it  was  established 
by  rule  of  that  court,  although  the  court 
does  have  separate  procedural  rules  for 
that  branch.  There  are  statutes  estab- 
lishing a  domestic  relations  branch  and 
a  small  claims  and  conciliation  branch. 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition, 
sections  11-758.  11-801,  and  those  two 
branches  are  also  mentioned  in  District 
of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition,  section 
11-772,  from  which  new  section  11-741 
is  partly  taken.  That  Is  why  we  men- 
tioned them  in  new  section  11-741,  but 
the  language  used  is  not  exclusive  of 
other  branches. 

Regarding  the  omission  of  the  refer- 
ence to  the  criminal  division,  it  is  not  re- 
ferred to  in  section  11-772  of  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  except  in  the  mannei 
preserved  by  us  in  new  section  ll-741(c) , 
which  relates  to  a  matter  of  procedure, 
rather  than  jurisdiction. 

It  seems  to  us  that,  actually,  the  words 
in  new  section  ll-741(a)  (1)  "final  orders 
and  judgments  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia court  of  general  sessions"  are  all 
inclusive. 

If — In  the  future — references  to  the 
landlord  and  tenant  branch  and  the 
criminal  division  are  to  be  included, 
paragraph  (1)  should  be  divided  Into  twc 
paragraphs  as  follows : 

(1)  final  orders  and  Judgment*  of  the 
clvU  division  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions.  Including  final 
orders  and  Judgments  of  the  small  claims 
and  conciliation  branch,  the  landlord  and 
tenant  branch,  and  the  dcxnestlc  relations 
branch  of  that  division; 
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(2)  final  orden  and  Judgments  of  the 
criminal  dlrlAlon  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
court  of  general  sessions; — 

With  consequent  renumbering  of  pres- 
ent paragraphs  (2)  and  (3)  as  "(3) "  and 
"(4)".  respectively,  and  with  consequent 
redrafting  of  the  revision  note. 

Or  to  preserve  the  present  paragraph 
numbering,  perhaps  paragraph  (1)  could 
be  rewritten  merely  to  provide  as  fol- 
lows: 

( 1 )  final  orders  and  Judgments  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Cioliunbla  court  of  general  sessions. 
Including  final  orders  and  judgments  of  any 
of  Its  divisions  or  branches;. 

The  above  would  render  It  unnecessary 
to  amend  the  paragraph  should  addi- 
tional branches  or  divisions  be  estab- 
lished in  the  future,  whereas  the  first  re- 
draft proposed  above  would  render  such 
amendment  necessary. 

But  we  feel  that  new  section  11-741 
(a)(1),  which  follows  more  closely  the 
present  statutes,  is  adequate  as  it  now 
reads. 

(2>    SKCTION   1I-114I(A)(3> 

We  have  not  as  yet  received  the  Ad- 
vance Sheet  pamphlet  containing  John- 
son v.  Johnson,  USJD.CA..  No.  17.260. 
dated  July  19.  1963.  We  have,  however, 
looked  over  the  case  of  Johnson  v.  John- 
son. 183  A.  2d  916 — municipal  court  of 
appeals — and  presumably,  if  the  first  case 
referred  to  above  is  a  UJ3.  court  of  ap- 
peals case,  it  must  have  affirmed  the 
Judgment  rendered  in  183  A.  2d  916.  But 
in  183  A.  2d  916  there  is  a  strong  dissent- 
ing opinion  by  the  chief  judge  of  the 
municipal  court  of  appeals — now  District 
of  Columbia  court  of  appeals — and.  even 
if  the  first  case  mentioned  above  is  an 
affirmance  of  the  Judgment  in  183  A.  2d 
916.  we  question  whether  this  Judicial 
interpretation  should  be  incorporated  in 
section  11-1141  (a)  (3)  at  this  stage  of  the 
matter.  Perhaps  the  judgment  will  even 
be  appealed  to  the  UjS.  Supreme  Court. 
It  might  create  controversy  to  put  It  in. 

(3)     SECTION    H-H41(A)<») 

Apparently,  the  case  mentioned  states 
the  law.  that  is,  the  judicial  interpreta- 
tion of  paragraph  (9)— see  1961  code 
edition,  section  11-762 — which  has  been 
the  interpretation  for  some  time,  but 
again  we  question  whether  it  would  be 
wise  to  attempt  to  spell  it  out  in  the 
statute. 

If  In  the  future  this  is  to  be  done  it  is 
suggested  that  present  subsection  (b)  be 
designated  "  (c) ,"  and  that  a  new  subsec- 
tion (b)  be  inserted  as  follows: 

(b)  Notwithstanding  claiise  (9)  of  sub- 
section (a)  Of  this  section,  If  a  divorce,  abso- 
lute or  limited.  Is  not  granted  In  an  action 
or  proceeding,  the  District  of  Columbia 
Court  of  (3eneral  Sessions,  or  the  Domestic 
Relations  Branch  thereof,  has  no  power  or 
authority  to  partition  or  award  to  one  spouse 
real  or  personal  property  held  by  the 
entireties. 

If  the  above  Is  done,  the  following 
should  be  inserted  in  the  revision  note  to 
section  11-1141,  immediately  preceding 
the  paragraph  "Changes  are  made  in 
phraseology  and  arrangement": 

Subsection  (b),  while  new  as  text,  states 
the  law  as  held  In  the  case  of  Ridgely  v. 
Ridgely  (D.C.  Mun.  Appeals  1963)  188  A.  2d 
296.     See,  also,  Hogan  v.  Hogan   (1957)    102 


XJJB.  App.  D.C.  87.  250  F.  2d.  412.  which  was 
decided  while  the  District  court  had  juris- 
diction of  matters  relating  to  divorce,  main- 
tenance, etc.,  and  section  16-910  of  this 
revised  part. 

<«)    BKCnON    11-1141  (»)  (tl) 

The  memorandum  makes  no  recom- 
mendation here,  but  we  should  like  to 
point  out  that  In  table  7  in  the  House 
Report  to  H.R.  4157— page  A22(X— we  are 
recommending  that  section  16-1601  et 
seq..  of  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961 
edition,  be  transferred  to  chapter  3  of 
title  30 — in  part  V — hence  our  reference 
to  that  chapter  in  section  11-1 141  (a) 
(11). 

In  this  connection,  we  are  wondering 
If  we  could  be  advised  at  an  early  date 
If  you  plan  to  follow  our  recommenda- 
tions as  to  transfers — in  table  7 — and 
also  as  to  what  the  exact  new  classifica- 
tions will  be.  This  will  enable  us  to  keep 
a  tab  on  the  matter.  There  may  be 
other  references  in  part  n — or  revised 
part  III — which  should  be  watched,  and 
corrected  if  necessary. 

(6)      SECTION     11-2301 

As  pointed  out  in  the  revision  note, 
section  1861  of  title  28,  United  States 
Code,  is  applicable  to  the  district  court 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  It  contains 
the  residence  requirement.  In  our  opin- 
ion, it  superseded  section  11-1417  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  1961  edi- 
tion, to  this  extent.  See,  also,  28 
United  States  Code,  sections  88,  132. 
451.  The  provisions  of  section  11- 
2301  are  made  uniform  for  all  courts  in 
the  District  of  Columbia,  in  view  of  the 
other  sections  cited  in  the  first  paragraph 
of  the  revision  note.  All  of  this  is 
pointed  out  in  the  revision  note. 

(S)     SECTION    11-2313 

We  do  not  believe  that  we  are  in  po- 
sition to  specifiy  just  what  jurors  in  the 
court  of  general  sessions  and  the  ju- 
venile court  are  to  receive  for  their  serv- 
ices, other  than  to  specifiy  that — as  in- 
dictated  in  the  code  sections  cited  In  the 
first  paragraph  of  the  revision  note  to 
section  11-2313 — they  are  to  receive  the 
same  fees  as  those  provided  for  jurors 
in  the  district  court.  This  is  effected 
by  referring  in  new  section  11-2313  to 
section  1871  of  title  28.  United  States 
Code,  which  is  applicable  to  the  district 
court. 

In  a  previous  bill — several  years  ago — 
we  did  provide  in  this  section  that  jurors 
serving  in  the  municipal  court  and  the 
juvenile  court  should  receive  the  fees 
"and  travel  and  subsistence  allowances" 
as  may  be  fixed  by  section  1871  of  title 
28.  United  States  Code.  The  reference 
to  travel  and  subsistence  allowances  was 
deleted  from  the  later  bill,  however,  be- 
cause, apparently,  of  the  following  rea- 
sons: Several  years  ago.  the  first  bill 
covering  part  n  was  circulated  among 
the  courts  and  members  of  the  bar  as- 
sociation, and  various  memos  were  pre- 
pared by  the  courts  and  bar  committees 
appointed  to  examine  the  bill.  In  this 
connection,  we  refer  to  page  71  of  a 
lengthy  memorandum  prepared  by  J. 
Hendren  Holmes  and  A.  Roy  MacKay 
and  submitted  to  Judges  Myers.  Beard, 
and  Walker — constituting  a  committee 
on  code  revision — and  entitled  "Memo- 


randum Re  Revision  of  Part  n,  District 
of  Columbia  Code.  Entitled  'Judiciary 
and  Judicial  Procedure.'  " 

Page  71  of  the  memorandum  Is  the 
first  page  of  an  "addenda"  containing 
suggestions  by  Judge  Munter  and  "the 
clerk."  We  do  not  know  which  court 
this  is.  Regarding  section  11-2313,  it  is 
stated  that  the  clerk  questions  the  fea- 
sibility of  applying  the  language  "and 
travel  and  subsistence  allowances"  to 
purely  local  juries  in  purely  local  courts. 
See  bottom  of  page  71.  Probably  it  is 
because  of  this  comment  that  the  refer- 
ence to  travel  and  subsistence  allowances 
was  later  deleted  from  section  11-2313. 

(7),    <8)    SECTIONS    15-10 1 (a)  (3) . 
15-102(a><2) 

We  think  that  in  both  of  these  sec- 
tions, the  reference  to  'civil  division" 
is  broad  enough  to  include  all  branches 
of  the  court  of  general  sessions.  See 
new  sections  11-901.  11-1101.  and  11- 
1301.  As  previously  stated,  there  is  no 
statute  creating  the  Landlord  and  Ten- 
ant Branch,  but  obviously  it  is  in  the 
civil  division. 

(9)    SECTION    IS-SOl(a) 

We  agree  that  the  amounts  of  the  sev- 
eral exemptions  are  not  realistic,  con- 
sidering the  decrease  in  the  value  of  the 
dollar  today.  They  should  be  raised,  but 
to  do  so  was  beyond  the  scope  and  au- 
thority of  the  revisers. 

(10)    SECTION    IS-T09(a> 

Section  11-1519  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  1961  edition,  as  amended 
by  act  October  4, 1961.  Public  Law  87-349. 
section  2,  75  Stat.  769,  does  include  fees. 
See  supplement  n,  1963,  page  69. 

The  other  comment  relates  to  a  ques- 
tion of  style. 

(11)    SECTION    lS-707    OF    HJl.    88S7 — 8STH 
CONGRESS 

This  section,  which  was  based  on  sec- 
tion 11-1510  of  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1951  and  1961  editions,  and  which 
related  to  marshal's  fees  In  the  District 
of  Columbia,  was  omitted  from  H.R.  4157 
because  said  section  11-1510  was  re- 
pealed by  act  August  31, 1962,  Pubhc  Law 
87-621,  section  2,  76  Stat.  418,  and  is  now 
covered  by  section  1921  of  title  28.  United 
States  Code,  as  amended  by  the  same  act. 

(12)    SECTION    lS-709 

The  comment  in  the  memo  apparently 
refers  to  subsection  (b)(1)  of  this  sec- 
tion, which  relates  to  fees  of  the  marshal 
with  respect  to  civil  actions  in  the  court 
of  general  sessions.  Apparently,  It 
states  the  law  as  specified  in  the  first 
paragraph  of  section  11-748  of  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  1961  edition,  which  pro- 
vides that  the  marshal's  fees  in  such  ac- 
tions in  the  "municipal  court"  shall  be 
as  prescribed  by  the  district  court. 

It  may  be,  however,  that  some  clarifi- 
cation is  necessary.  Although  we  have 
been  unable  to  find,  in  the  local  rules  of 
the  district  court,  any  reference  to  for- 
mer section  11-1510  of  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code.  1961  edition— now  repealed; 
see  our  comment  under  section  15-707, 
H.R.  8857  above — which  the  comment  in 
the  memo  states  is  contained  therein — 
but  does  not  state  which  rule  makes  the 
reference — apparently  it  Is  correct,  as  the 
memo  states,  that  the  district  court,  at 
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least  in  its  own  local  rules,  has  not  pre- 
scribed the  marshal's  fees  for  services  in 
civil  actions — or  any  other  kinds  of  ac- 
tions— in  the  municipal  court — now  court 
of  general  sessions. 

What  is  also  somewhat  mystifying  is 
that  volume  5  of  Flaherty's  District  of 
Columbia  Practice,  1949  edition,  section 
4162,  at  page  15.  there  is  set  out  a  sched- 
ule of  marshal's  fees  In  the  "municipal 
court.  District  of  Columbia,  civil  divi- 
sion." which  the  comment  states  Is  based 
on  the  old  rules  of  that  court,  1935.  The 
comment  there  goes  on  to  state : 

Marshal's  fees  in  municipal  court,  District 
of  Columbia,  civil  division.  The  following 
schedule  of  fees  charged  by  the  marshal's 
office  for  services  rendered  in  connection  with 
actions  and  proceedings  in  municipal  court, 
District  of  Columbia,  civil  division,  Is  based 
on  the  old  rules  of  the  municipal  court  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  1935.  The  new 
rules  of  the  municipal  court.  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, do  not  contain  any  such  schedule 
but  Inasmuch  as  the  schedule  shown  below 
appears  to  be  correct  and  applicable  at  the 
present  time  it  is  here  shown  as  a  convenient 
reference  and  as  a  complement  to  the  fore- 
going schedule  of  feea  of  the  clerk's  office  of 
municipal  court.  District  of  Columbia,  civil 
division.  A  schedule  of  such  fees  correspond- 
ing to  the  above  rule,  with  a  few  additional 
Items,  Is  posted  In  the  marshal's  office  In 
municipal  court.  District  of  Columbia,  some- 
what as  follows: 

Then  follows  the  schedule. 

As  stated  In  Flaherty,  the  present  rules 
of  the  municipal  court — now  court  of 
general  sessions — do  not  prescribe  a 
schedule  of  marshal's  fees.  But  what  we 
do  not  understand  Is  how  that  court 
could  have  prescribed  such  fees  in  the 
first  place,  that  is.  in  its  old  1935  rules, 
considering  the  provision  of  section 
11-748  of  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961 
edition,  that  the  fees  must  be  prescribed 
by  the  district  court. 

It  seems  to  us  that  we  must  adhere  to 
the  law  governing  the  matter,  unless  we 
are  given  authority  to  change  It.  Con- 
sidering the  greatly  enlarged  powers  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions, it  may  be  that  court,  rather  than 
the  district  court,  should  be  permitted 
to  prescribe  the  marshal's  fees  in  civil 
actions  therein.  But  this  involves  a  mat- 
ter of  policy  which  perhaps  was  beyond 
the  scope  and  authority  of  the  revisers. 

<tS)    SECTION    16-S17 

As  stated  in  the  revision  note,  the 
present  wording,  in  proposed  section 
16-517.  was  substituted  for  the  purpose 
of  clarification.  We  do  not  believe  the 
substitution  creates  a  substantive 
change. 

(14)     SECTION    16-SS2 

We  have  no  record  of  having  made  this 
change  here,  that  is,  the  substitution  of 
"asking  about"  for  "concerning."  The 
same  change  was  made  in  new  section 
16-521— based  on  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1961  edition,  section  16-303.  But 
we  do  not  believe  the  substitution 
changes  the  meaning  or  intent  of  either 
section, 

(18)    SECTION    IS— 4  IS  0»  DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 
CODE,  1961  EDITION 

As  Indicated  in  table  5  of  the  House 
committee  report  to  HJl.  4157 — at  page 
A213 — section  16-416  was  omitted  from 


revised  part  n  as  covered  by  rules  1  and 
7  of  the  civil  rules  of  the  court  of  gen- 
eral sessions;  rule  1  of  the  rules  for  the 
domestic  relations  branch  of  that  court; 
those  rules  and  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  generally,  which  merged  law 
and  equity  procedure;  and  sections  11- 
1141  and  13-101(b)  of  revised  part  U 
of  the  code,  as  set  out  in  the  bill,  H.R. 
4157. 

(16)     SECTION    16-920 

We  do  not  understand  the  comment: 
"Note:  This  is  a  situation  in  which  the 
effective  date  should  be  mandatory,"  un- 
less it  is  meant  that  the  section  should 
provide  definitely  when  the  decree  shall 
take  effect,  rather  than  using  the  lan- 
guage "A  final  decree  *  ♦  •  is  not  ef- 
fective •  *  •  imtil"  and  "Every  decree 
•  *  *  may  not  be  absolute  and  take  ef- 
fect until." 

In  any  event,  except  for  minor  style 
changes,  the  language  follows  the  source 
section,  16-421  of  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1961  edition,  and,  without  author- 
ity, we  do  not  believe  that  it  should  be 
revised  further. 

(17)     SECTION    16-2701 

We  agree  that  the  court  of  general 
sessions  ought  to  be  given  jurisdiction 
of  actions  under  this  section  and  chapter. 
If  the  damages  claimed  are  within 
the  jurisdictional  amount — $10,000.  But 
may  we  make  this  substantive  change? 
The  reason  why  it  was  held  in  the  case 
referred  to  in  the  memo — 125  A.  second 
847 — that  such  actions,  regardless  of 
amount,  could  not  be  brought  in  the 
municipal  court — now  court  of  general 
sessions — was  because  the  section  pro- 
vides that  the  U.S.  court  of  appeals  is 
the  only  court  to  which  appeals  may  be 
taken  from  the  action;  and  that  court 
does  not  take  appeals  directly  from  the 
court  of  general  sessions. 

If  the  section  is  changed  to  permit  such 
actions  in  the  court  of  general  sessions, 
this  could  be  done  by  taking  the  following 
steps  in  section  16-2701 : 

1.  In  the  next  to  the  last  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph — commencing  "If, 
in  a  particular  case," — substitute  "appel- 
late court"  for  "United  States  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit". 

Second.  Add  a  third  paragraph  read- 
ing as  follows: 

The  District  of  Columbia  Court  of  General 
Sessions  has  exclusive  Jurisdiction  of  actions 
brought  pursuant  to  this  chapter,  If  the 
damages  claimed  do  not  exceed  the  sum  of 
tlO.OOO,  exclusive  of  Interest  and  costs,  as 
well  as  all  cross-claims  and  counterclaims 
filed  In  the  actions,  regardless  of  the  amount 
Involved. 

Note. — We  are  not  sure  of  two  things  in 
connection  with  the  above-proposed  third 
paragraph:  Whether  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
court  of  general  sessions  should  be  made  ex- 
clusive. If  within  the  Jurisdictional  amount 
(as  we  are  proposing,  if  It  Is  decided  to 
change  the  section ) ;  and  whether  the  pro- 
posed language  "exclusive  of  Interest  and 
costs,  as  well  as  of  all  cross-claims  and 
counterclaims,"  etc.,  Is,  or  should  or  could 
be  applicable  to  this  t3rpe  of  action  (see  sec. 
11-961  (a)  of  revised  pt.  II  as  set  out  In  H.R. 
4157.  p.  17). 

If  the  jurisdiction  of  the  district  court 
should    be    concurrent,    regardless    of 


amount,  then  the  third  paragraph  could 
read: 

The  U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Court  of  General  Sessions,  within 
the  limits  of  Its  Jurisdiction  as  provided  by 
section  11-961,  have  concurrent  Jurisdiction 
of  actions  brought  pursuant  to  this  chapter. 

(18)     section    16-3732 

We  believe  we  were  correct  in  changing 
the  value  of  the  goods  to  not  more  than 
$10,000.  in  view  of  the  enlarged  civil 
jurisdiction  of  the  court  of  general  ses- 
sions. See  section  11-961  (a)  of  revised 
part  II. 

Shortly  after  receipt  of  the  House  bill 
and  report  by  this  subcommittee,  copies 
of  said  report  and  bill  were  furnished  to 
the  Senate  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
mittee for  consideration.  On  October  2. 
1963.  a  discussion  was  had  with  the  staff 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  Committee 
and  the  committee  has  been  kept  advised 
by  memorandum  of  our  actions  on  this 
bill. 

Mr.  President.  I  also  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  In  the  Record  a 
letter  from  the  Senator  from  Nevada 
[Mr.  Bible]. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

U.S.  Senate. 
December  3, 1963. 
Hon.  Sam  J.  Ervin,  Jr., 

Chairman,  Subcommittee  on  Revision  and 
Codification,  Senate  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  :  This  wUl  refer  to  your  sub- 
committee's consideration  of  HJl.  4157,  a  bill 
to  enact  part  II  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judicial 
Procedure,"  codifying  the  general  and  per- 
manent laws  relating  to  the  Judiciary  and 
Judicial  procedure  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

My  committee  staflf  advises  me  that  your 
staff  has  discussed  with  them  within  the 
past  month  the  contents  of  the  House - 
passed  legislation  together  with  certain  pro- 
posed amendments  under  consideration  by 
your  subcommittee.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  the  Law  Revision  Counsel  of  the  House 
Judiciary  Committee  and  his  staff  together 
with  the  Equity  Publishing  Corporation,  the 
codifying  contractor  to  the  House  committee, 
has  spent  several  years  on  the  codification 
preparation  contained  In  this  legislation.  It 
has  not  been  possible  for  myself  and  this 
committee.  In  addition  to  my  committee  staff, 
to  examine  the  bill  and  the  proposed 
amendments.  However,  my  committee  staff 
advises  me  that  they  have  been  Informed  by 
the  staff  of  your  subcommittee  that  no  sub- 
stantive changes  are  contained  In  the  bill  or 
proposed  amendments  and  that  the  language 
thereof  deals  simply  with  codification  of  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
Judiciary  and  the  Judicial  procedure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Your  courtesy  In  submitting,  on  an  Infor- 
mal basis,  the  contents  of  this  bUl  together 
with  proposed  amendments  thereto  and  a 
memorandum  dealing  with  the  consultation 
by  your  subcommittee  staff  with  the  Judges 
of  the  several  District  of  Columbia  courts, 
and  the  president  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association,  Is  appreciated. 

Please  accept  my  best  wishes. 
Cordially, 

Alan  Biblx. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
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in  the  Rccoko  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  743).  explaining  the  piUDoses 
of  the  bill 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  ttie  Record, 
as  follows: 

rxjmpoBE  or  cnactuxnt 

The  purpose  of  thlB  bill  Is  to  revise,  codify, 
and  enact  part  n  of  the  District  of  Colixmbla 
Code. 

ThU  bill  constitutes  one  phase  of  the  com- 
preheaalve  program  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  to  revise  and  enact,  without 
substantive  change,  all  the  titles  of  the 
United  States  Code  and  the  DUtrlct  of  Co- 
lumbia Code.  The  manuscript  and  editorial 
work  was  done  under  contract  to  the  House 
Judiciary  Coaunittee  by  the  Equity  Publish- 
ing Corp. 

Rerlslon.  as  distinguished  from  simple 
oodlflcatloc,  nveans  the  substitution  of  plain 
l&nguage  of  awkward  terms,  reconciliation 
of  conflicting  laws,  omission  of  obsolete, 
superseded,  or  repealed  sections,  and  con- 
solidation of  similar  provisions.  The  pur- 
pose ot  this  enactment  is  not  to  change  sub- 
stantive law.  but  to  put  that  law  In  a  form 
th*t  vUl  be  more  useful  and  imderst&nd- 
abls. 

SCOPX 

This  bin  Is  based  upon  part  II  of  the  1961 
edition  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Code. 
with  the  addition  of  a  few  provisions  from 
other  parts  which  are  transferred  to  improve 
the  arrangement  of  the  code  as  a  whole. 

Befor*  actual  revision  was  begun  a  scien- 
tific plant  was  assembled.    This  Included — ' 

1.  the  complete  text  of  Part  II,  District  of 
Columbia  Code.  1961  edition,  and  the  latest 
cxunulatlve  supplement  (Supp.  55); 

2.  the  complete  text  of  original  acts  from 
the  Statutes  at  I<arge; 

3.  applicable  oonstructlons  of  the  courts; 
and 

4.  pertinent  congressional  reports,  and 
other  background  materials. 

HISTOST 

The  last  code  of  laws  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  enacted  by  Congress  was  the  code 
of  1901,  as  set  out  in  act  of  March  3,  1901, 
chapter  854.  31  SUt.  1189.  AU  "codes" 
published  slnoe  that  time.  Including  the 
1961  edition,  were  consolidation  and  com- 
pilations oiUy,  and  were  not  enacted  as 
law. 

Actually,  the  1901  Code  did  not  contain  all 
the  local  law  applicable  In  the  District  at  that 
time.  By  Its  own  terms  (sec.  1  of  the  act; 
District  of  Columbia  Code.  1961,  ed.,  sec.  49- 
301),  in  addition  to  providing  for  the  appli- 
cability of  the  common  law,  the  principles 
of  equity  and  admiralty,  all  general  acts  of 
Congress  not  locally  Inapplicable  in  the 
District,  and  all  acts  of  Congress  by  their 
terms  applicable  to  the  District  and  to  the 
other  places  under  the  Jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States,  in  force  Ln  the  District  in 
March  3,  1901.  it  provided  that  all  British 
statutes  In  force  In  Maryland  on  February 
27,  1801,  should  also  be  applicable  in  the 
District  "except  in  so  far  as  the  same  are 
inconsistent  with,  or  replaced  by.  subsequent 
legislation  of  Congress."  Further,  there 
were  a  number  of  prior  acts  relating  to  the 
District,  the  provisions  of  which  were  not 
carried  Into  the  code,  and  which  were 
specifically  or  Impliedly  saved  from  repeal 
(unless  Inconsistent  with  or  replaced  by  the 
provisions  of  the  code)  by  section  1636  of 
the  1901  act  (81  8tat.  1435) .  ConsequenUy. 
later  cods  compilations  have  been  based, 
not  only  on  the  1901  Cods,  as  amended  or 
supplemented,  but  also  on  all  prior  acts, 
including  sections  of  the  Revised  Statutes 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  1874,  and  British 
statutes  (sometimes  as  amended  by  Act  of 
Maryland  prior  to  February  27,  1801).  which 
the    codlflers   considered   as    still    being   in 


force  In  the  District.  Some  ta  the  British 
statutes  date  back  to  the  ISth  century. 

More  than  60  years  have  passed  since  the 
laws  relating  to  the  District  were  enacted  as 
a  code.  Many  of  the  British  statutes  set  out 
In  the  1961  compilation,  and  prior  compila- 
tions, while  they  may  have  been  considered 
as  technically  being  In  force  in  the  Dlstrlx^, 
not  only  are  archaic  In  language  but  actual- 
ly can  have  no  present  application  in  the 
District,  or  are  obsolete.  Others,  like  many 
of  the  other  provisions  of  the  1901  Code 
and  of  later  Independent  acts  relating  to 
the  District,  have  been  repealed,  superseded, 
or  affected  In  Bon\e  way  by  subsequent  legls- 
laUon.  New  legislation  enacted  since  the 
publication  of  the  1961  compilation  has  in- 
creased the  bulk  of  the  latest  cumulative 
supplemente  to  the  extent  that  they  can- 
not be  placed  in  the  pockets  inside  the  back 
covers  of  the  main  volumes. 

There  is  an  urgent  need  for  a  new  reconcil- 
iation and  codification  of  the  laws  relating 
to  the  District,  and  the  revision  contained 
in  this  bill  is  the  first  step  In  that  direction. 
Part  II  of  the  code  was  selected  for  the  Ini- 
tial step  because  It  was  felt  that,  before  any- 
thing else  along  this  line  is  attempted.  It  Is 
of  primary  importance  to  reconcile  and  pre- 
sent In  a  manner  useful  to  Congress,  the 
bench  and  bar,  and  all  other  Interested  par- 
ties, the  laws  relating  to  the  organization 
of  the  courte  of  the  DUtrlct  and  to  the  prac- 
tice and  procedure  In  those  courte. 

PAATXCULAB  PEOBLKMS 

In  addition  to  the  usual  comparison  of 
similar  statutes  to  determine  what  parts  of 
the  older  statutes  were  in  conflict  with  those 
enacted  later,  and  therefore  superseded,  con- 
siderable study  had  to  be  given  to  the  prob- 
lem of  reconciling  statutory  procedural  pro- 
visions with  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Pro- 
cedure and  other  court  rules  adopted  vmder 
authority  of  law.  Many  of  the  statutory 
provisions,  including  some  of  the  old  British 
statutes  referred  to  above,  apparently  had 
been  replaced  by  one  or  more  of  these  rules, 
and  accordingly  have  been  omitted  from  this 
bill.  Table  5  of  this  report  lists  all  sections 
of  District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition, 
omitted  from  the  bill  which  are  included  in 
the  schedule  of  repeals.  In  each  case,  the 
table  gives  the  reason  for  the  omission  and 
repeal.  Table  6  llste  certain  sections  of  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edition,  which 
are  also  omitted,  and  gives  the  reasons  for 
their  omission.  They  are  not  included  in 
the  schedule  of  repeals,  however,  because  it 
was  discovered  that  they  had  already  been 
repealed,  or  because  they  were  based  on 
British  statutes  which  technically  could  not 
be  repealed,  or  because  the  particular  sec- 
tions of  statutes  from  which  they  were  de- 
rived conttUn  other  provisions  which  are 
classified  elsewhere  In  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bla  Code,  1961  edition,  and  are  not  subject 
to  repeal.  In  the  latter  case,  the  basic  pro- 
visions are  amended  by  separate  sections  in 
the  bill,  for  the  purpose  of  deleting  the 
superseded  or  obsolete  provisions. 

ABKANGXICKNT  AI>n>  NmCBEKING 

In  the  revision,  part  n  Is  redesignated 
"Judiciary  and  Judicial  Procedure,"  and  Is 
rearranged  so  that  only  the  provisions  re- 
lating to  the  organization  and  operation  of 
courte  of  the  District,  Including  the  appoint- 
ment of  court  officers  and  employees,  selec- 
tion of  Jurors,  duties  of  the  coroner,  and  ad- 
mission to  the  bar  and  other  regulation  of 
attorneys,  are  retained  in  the  first  title,  that 
is  title  11.  All  procedural  matter  that  was 
in  that  title  has  been  separated  therefrom 
and  transferred  to  the  procedural  titles  f(rf- 
krwlng  thereafter.  This  arrangement  fol- 
lows, substantially,  that  of  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  which  was  enacted  in  1948.  al- 
though the  system  of  captions  and  number- 
ing In  the  District  of  Columbia  Code  Is  dif- 
ferent from  that  used  in  the  United  States 
Code. 


The  revision  contains  the  same  number  of 
titles  as  contained  In  part  n  of  the  1961 
edition  of  the  code,  and  uses  the  same  style 
of  section  nimaberlng,  but  chapters  within 
titles  are  given  odd  numbers  only,  leaving 
even  numbers  for  use  In  future  expansion. 

AMETfDMENTS.     ENACTING     PROVISIONS,    AND 
EZPEALS 

The  text  of  the  revision  of  part  n  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code  is  set  out  in  sec- 
tion 1  of  the  blU. 

Sections  2-13  of  the  bill  amend  statutory 
provisions  classified  to  other  parte  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  Code,  1961  edlUon.  so 
that  they  will  conform  with  provisions  lu 
this  revision. 

Section  14  provides  for  separability  of  pro- 
visions of  part  II  of  the  code,  as  set  out  In 
section  1  of  the  bill. 

Section  16  provides  against  any  Inference 
of  a  legislative  construction  by  reason  of 
classification  or  captions  or  catehllnes  used 
throughout  the  revised  part. 

Sections  16  and  17  are  saving  provisions 
with  respect  to  certain  Jurisdiction  and 
powers,  organization  of  the  courte,  appoint- 
ment, tenure,  and  compensation  of  Judges 
and  court  officers  and  employees,  ete. 

Section  18  authorizes  appropriations  nec- 
essary to  carry  out  the  provisions  of  revised 
part  n. 

Section  19  llste  the  British  statute  which 
heretofore  have  been  classified  to  part  11  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  Code,  and  provides 
that  they  have  no  further  force  and  effect 
in  the  District.  However,  those  provisions 
of  the  British  statutes  that  were  regarded 
as  still  having  force  in  the  District  have  been 
rewritten  In  modern  language  as  far  as  pos- 
sible and  carried  Into  revised  part  TI,  as  set 
out  In  section  1  of  the  bill.  Upon  the  enact- 
ment of  the  bill,  they  will  continue  as  part 
of  the  law  of  the  District,  but  no  longer  as 
British  statutes. 

SecUon  20  provides  for  the  effective  date. 

Section  21  provides  for  the  specific  repeal 
of  laws  either  Incorporated  In  the  revision  or 
considered  obsolete  or  superseded. 

REVISION     NOTES    AND    TABLES 

The  revision  notes  are  keyed  to  sections 
in  the  revision  and  explain  the  changes  made 
In  the  text. 

In  addition  to  the  tables  referred  to  above, 
reference  tables  are  set  out  elsewhere  in  this 
report  to  facilitate  the  study  of  those  inter- 
ested In  the  revision.  These  show  the  dis- 
tribution, in  the  revision,  of  statutes,  sec- 
tions from  the  1961  edition  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Code,  and  those  British  and  Mary- 
land statutes  which  were  not  discarded. 
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RIGHT  OF  PERSONS  TO  BE  REPRE- 
SENTED  BY  ATTORNEYS  IN  MAT- 
TERS BEFORE  FEDERAL  AGENCIES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calen- 
dar No.  725. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  blU 
will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  information 
of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislattvb  Clerk.  A  bill  fS. 
1466)  to  provide  for  the  right  of  per- 
sons to  be  represented  by  attorney  In 
matters  before  Federal  agencies. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  with  amendments  on 
page  2,  line  4,  after  the  word  "acts", 
to  insert  "and  that  he  is  currently  quail- 
fled  as  described  in  section  1(a)  of  this 


Act";  in  line  9.  after  the  word  "con- 
strued", to  strike  out  "(1)";  in  the  same 
line,  after  the  word  "either",  to  insert 
"(i)";  in  line  13,  after  the  word  "disci- 
pline", to  insert  "including  disbarment, 
of";  in  line  14,  after  "(ill)",  to  strike  out 
"or";  in  line  17,  after  the  word  "agency", 
to  insert  a  semicolon  and  "or  (iv)  to  pre- 
vent an  agency  from  requiring  a  power 
of  attorney  before  the  agency  transfers 
funds  to  the  attorney  for  the  party  whom 
he  represents",  and  on  page  3.  line  9. 
after  the  word  "section",  to  strike  out 
"l(a>"  and  insert  "2(a)";  so  as  to  make 
the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled, 

PRACTICE    BT    ATTORNEYS 

Section  1.  (a)  Any  person  who  Is  a  mem- 
ber In  good  standing  of  the  bar  of  the  highest 
court  of  any  State,  possession,  territory, 
commonwealth,  or  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  which  he  resides  or  maintains  an  office, 
may  represent  others  before  any  agency. 

(b)  When  such  a  person  acting  In  a  repre- 
sentative capacity  appears  In  person  or  signs 
a  paper  In  practice  before  an  agency,  his 
personal  appearance  or  signature  shall  con- 
stitute a  representation  to  the  agency  that 
under  the  provisions  of  this  Act  he  Is  au- 
thorized to  represent  the  particular  party  In 
whose  behalf  he  acte,  and  that  he  Is  cur- 
rently qualified  as  described  In  section  1(a) 
of  this  Act.  Any  misrepresentation  under 
this  Act  shall  subject  the  person  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1001  of  title  18  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

(c)  Nothing  herein  shall  be  construed 
either  (1)  to  grant  or  to  deny  to  any  person 
who  is  not  a  lawyer  the  right  to  appear 
for  or  represent  others  before  any  agency  or 
in  any  agency  proceeding;  (11)  to  authorize 
or  limit  the  discipline,  including  disbarment, 
of  persons  who  appear  in  a  representative 
capacity  before  any  agency:  (111)  to  author- 
ize any  person  who  is  a  former  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  an  agency  to  represent  others 
before  an  agency  where  such  representation 
Is  prohibited  by  statute  or  regulation  of  an 
agency;  or  (Iv)  to  prevent  an  agency  from 
requiring  a  power  of  attorney  before  the 
agency  transfers  funds  to  the  attorney  for 
the  party  whom  he  represente. 

SERVICE  BY  OR   UPON  ATTORNEYS 

Sec.  2.  When  any  participant  In  any  mat- 
ter before  an  agency  Is  represented  by  an 
attorney  at  law  and  that  fact  has  been  made 
known  in  writing  to  the  agency,  any  notice 
or  other  written  communication  required  or 
permitted  to  be  given  to  or  by  such  partici- 
pant shall  be  given  to  or  by  such  attorney. 
Where  any  other  method  of  service  is 
specifically  provided  by  statute,  service  shall 
also  be  made  as  so  provided.  If  a  participant 
Is  represented  by  more  than  one  attorney, 
service  by  or  upon  any  one  of  such  attorneys 
shall  be  sufficient. 

DEPINrriON   OP   AGENCY 

Sec.  3.  As  used  In  this  Act.  "agency"  shall 
have  the  same  meaning  as  it  does  in  sec- 
tion 2(a)  of  the  Administrative  Procedure 
Act.  as  amended  (60  Stat.  237,  as  amended). 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a 
matter  of  some  personal  pride  for  me  to 
witness  the  passage  of  this  legislation  by 
the  Senate.  My  interest  in  legislation  to 
free  members  of  the  bar  in  good  standing 
from  onerous  admissions  qualifications 
imposed  by  a  number  of  Federal  admin- 
istrative agencies  extends  back  to  my 
days  as  a  Member  of  the  other  body,  and 
for  a  number  of  Congresses  I  sponsored 
bills  on  the  subject.  Support  for  them 
continued  to  grow  over  the  years,  and 


culminated  In  widespread  endorsement 
this  session  of  both  the  bill  (S.  318)  in- 
troduced by  the  Junior  Senator  from 
Nebraska  fMr.  Hruska]  and  myself,  and 
the  bill  (S.  1466)  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate at  this  time.  Although  the  two  bills 
are  somewhat  different  In  form,  they 
have  a  common  purpose,  and  enactment 
of  S.  1466  today  Is  as  satisfying  to  me 
as  would  be  the  enactment  of  the  other 
bill  under  the  sponsorship  of  Senator 
Hruska  and  myself. 

I  hope  this  legislation  will  not  be  com- 
monly conceived  of  as  being  In  the  nature 
of  a  private  bill  exclusively  for  the  relief 
of  members  of  the  bar,  although  It  cer- 
tainly has  that  aspect  to  It.  too.  In  great 
part,  this  bill  is  for  the  reUef  of  the 
American  taxpayer.  The  Hoover  Com- 
mission long  ago  concluded,  after  careful 
study,  that  savings  of  at  least  $300,000  a 
year  could  be  made  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment alone  by  eliminating  intricacies 
in  its  formal  admissions  procedures  for 
attorneys.  To  a  lesser  but  by  no  means 
inconsiderable  extent,  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration In  other  agencies  are  simi- 
larly more  than  is  required  in  the  inter- 
ests of  regulating  practice  and  preserv- 
ing agency  disciplinary  powers  over  per- 
sons appearing  before  them.  Therefore, 
this  legislation  serves  an  overriding  pub- 
lic Interest,  and  I  am  certainly  heartened 
at  the  progress  today  toward  its  final  en- 
actment into  law. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  bill  (S.  1466)  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading,  was  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 


CREATION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  OPERATION  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  the  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  1)  to  create  a  joint  committee 
to  study  the  organization  and  operation 
of  the  Congress  and  recommend  im- 
provements therein. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  If  no 
Senator  seeks  recognition,  I  shall  suggest 
the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Several  Senators  addressed  the  Chair. 


SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  THE  MERCHANT  MA- 
RINE ACT.  1920,  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  LUMBER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  again  that  the 
Senate  may  temporarily  lay  aside  the 
motion  to  proceed  to  consider  the  Clark- 
Case  resolution  and  turn  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Calendar  No.  546.  S.  2100.  I 
make  that  request  at  this  time  In  line 
with  the  others  previously  granted,  be- 
cause I  understand  those  Senators  most 
interested  In  the  measure  are  In  the 
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Chamber  and  prepared  to  go  ahead. 
This  will  not  displace  the  motion  to  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  Clark-Case  reso- 
lution. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  title  of 
the  bill,  as  follows: 

A  bill  (S.  2100)  to  continue  certain  au- 
thority ot  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
suspend  the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  lumber. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  CASE.  Will  the  Senator  amend 
his  statement  so  as  to  read  "The  Clark- 
Case-Keating"  resolution? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Clark-Case- 
Keating  resolution,  sponsored  by  28 
other  Senators. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.   KEATING.    Mr.   President,   will 
the  Senator  yield  prior  to  action  on  the 
unanimous-consent  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  should  like  to  In- 
quire of  the  majority  leader  approxi- 
mately how  long  he  thinks  it  will  take  to 
dispose  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  My  guess,  from 
what  I  understand,  would  be  somewhere 
in  the  neighborhood  of  half  an  hour. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  No  longer  than 
that. 

Mr.  KEATING.    Is  It  contested? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Some  speeches 
will  be  made  on  It.  There  will  be  no 
rollcalls. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  hope  we  can  reach 
the  consideration  of  the  question  of 
whether  we  are  to  take  up  the  measure. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Which  one? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  would  not  lose 
any  sleep  over  that. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  can  assure  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  that 
it  wUl  not  be  taken  up,  and  will  not  be 
voted  on. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  is  a  curious  an- 
swer to  get.  Does  the  Senator  mean 
there  are  speakers  to  take  up  the  time' 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  mean  the  minority 
leader.  If  it  became  necessary,  would  be 
here  to  speak  at  considerable  length  on 
the  matter. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Is  it  the  Intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  take  action  or 
make  any  effort  to  dispose  of  it  today? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  No.  it  Is  not.  To 
be  perfectly  honest.  It  Is  the  Intention  of 
the  majority  leader  to  move  to  adjourn 
until  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday  next, 
at  an  appropriate  time,  after  Senators 
who  wish  to  speak  on  this  and  other  mat- 
ters have  done  so. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  New  York 
and  other  Senators  will  recognize  that 
there  are  certain  courtesies  extended  to 
the  leadership  with  respect  to  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Yes;  and  the  leader- 
ship has  been  courteous  to  me  from  time 
to  time.  I  was  seeking  to  find  out  what 
the  intention  of  the  leadership  was. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  think  It  has  been 
stated. 
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Mr.  KEATINa.  This  quesUon  In- 
volves a  motion  to  take  up  a  measixre. 
I  was  not  entirely  informed  as  to  what 
was  Intended  for  the  afternoon.  ThaX 
was  the  reason  for  the  inquiry. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  apologize  to  the 
Senator.  He  should  have  been  notifled. 
as  one  of  the  chief  sponsors  of  the  resolu- 
tion. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  do  not  feel  that  way 
at  all;  but  I  do  feel  that  when  there  is 
a  motion  to  take  up  a  measure.  Senators 
ought  to  be  able  to  debate  it  with  reason- 
able dispatch  and  come  to  a  decision  as 
to  whether  or  not  to  take  up  the  measure. 
and  to  get  on  with  the  consideration  of 
that  matter  or  other  matters. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  Senator  is  as 
practical  a  Senator  as  I  am.  He  knows 
what  the  situation  is.  I  would  never 
accuse  him  of  being  unrealistic.  At 
times  I  think  he  is  too  realistic.  I  think 
the  situation  is  understood  perfectly  on 
all  sides.  I  hope  there  will  be  no  objec- 
tion. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CASE.  I  appreciate  the  Senator's 
yielding.  I  had  not  intended  to  discuss 
this  question  any  more  fully  than  it  has 
been  discussed;  but  inasmuch  as  the  dis- 
cussion has  been  quite  extended,  we 
might  take  another  moment.  What 
we  have  been  talking  about  in 
euphemisms  might  be  described,  in 
a  plainer  way.  realistically.  When 
the  majority  leader  mentioned  that  the 
Senator  from  New  York  recognized  the 
realities  of  the  situation,  he  meant  to  say, 
and  therefore  put  his  imprimatur  on  the 
fact,  that  we  are  already  suffering  from 
a  filibuster. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  As  I  understand 
a  2-word  niibuster. 

Mr.  CASE.  A  2-word  filibuster,  which 
is  extraordinarily  effective. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  reaUy  has  not 
got  underway. 

Mr.  CASE.  How  potent  an  Instrument 
It  is  that  can  stop  completely  action  to 
bring  up— not  a  motion  to  pass,  but  a 
motion  to  bring  up  for  consideration— 
a  simple  resolution.  That  is  all  I  wanted 
to  demonstrate. 

Since  the  matter  has  proceeded  as  far 
as  it  has,  I  wonder  if  we  could  have  as- 
surance, which  has  been  given  to  us  in- 
formally by  the  majority  leader,  that  so 
far  as  he  was  able,  he  would  see  that  the 
matter  was  brought  up  before  this  body 
for  consideration,  or  on  a  motion  to  take 
tip,  before  the  session  ended. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  can  be  done  before  the  ses- 
sion ends.  I  would  not  want  to  be  held 
down  too  closely.  But  the  leadership 
win  do  its  best,  at  an  appropriate  time 
very  probably  in  the  next  session,  to 
bring  this  matter  up  for  consideration 
again.  It  Is  growing  a  litUe  late,  in  all 
honesty,  to  try  to  bring  it  up  in  this 
session  again. 

Mr.  CASE.  This  is  a  little  disappoint- 
iiig  in  view  of  the  understanding  the 
Senator  from  New  Jersey  had  in  a  pri- 
vate discussion  with  the  Senators  from 
Montana  and  Pennsylvania,  who  had  the 
thought  that  before  the  session  ended 
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the  Senator  would  try  to  bring  it  up 
again. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  is  a  pos- 
aihility.  we  will,  but  it  is  a  long-range 
possibility.    That  should  be  understood. 

I  respectfully  request  that  Senators 
leave  that  responsibility  to  the  leader- 
ship. If  there  is  any  criticism,  we  will 
take  it.  If  there  is  any  credit,  we  will 
pass  it  on. 

Mr.  CASE.  Nobody  could  be  fairer  or 
more  sweet  or  gentle. 


ANNOUNCEMENT  OP  HEARINGS  ON 
WEDNESDAY  NEXT  ON  A  BILL  TO 
ESTABLISH  A  FIRE  ISLAND  NA- 
TIONAL SEASHORE 


Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield,  while  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating] 
is  in  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.   I  yield. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  announce 
that  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs  will  conduct  a  hearing 
next  Wednesday,  Etecember  11,  1963,  at 
10  a.m.,  on  S.  1365.  a  bill  to  estabhsh  a 
Fire  Island  National  Seashore.  The 
hearing  will  be  in  room  3110,  New  House 
Office  Building. 

This  hearing  is  for  Washington  wit- 
nesses. 

The  subcommittee  hopes  to  handle  the 
Fire  Island  proposal  as  expeditiously  as 
possible  in  the  second  session  of  the  Con- 
gress. The  hearing  next  Wednesday  is 
intended  to  get  a  general  xmderstanding 
on  what  is  proposed  and  determine  the 
views  of  the  executive  agencies  in  regard 
to  it. 

The  subcommittee  will  schedule  hear- 
ings in  the  Fire  Island  area  early  next 
spring  when  local  citizens  will  be  heard. 
It  will  not  be  necessary  for  the  many 
local  citizens  who  have  Indicated  their 
interest  in  this  proposal  to  come  to 
Washington  at  this  time. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  the  distin- 
guished Junior  Senator  from  New  York  to 
that  announcement. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  yield,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  wish  to  express  my 
gratitude  to  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Nevada  for  scheduling  these  hear- 
ings. He  has  been  very  helpful  in  this 
matter.  I  sincerely  hope  that  a  strong 
case  can  be  made  for  this  project. 

With  this  announcement  coming  so 
close  to  the  previous  discussion.  I  do  not 
want  in  any  way  to  appear  to  be  acquiesc- 
ing in  the  action  of  the  majority  leader 
in  not  pressing  for  the  consideration  of 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolutton  1  this  af- 
temoor.    I  dissent  from  that  strongly. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  realize  the  Senator's 
keen  feeling  about  it.  I  thought  this 
announcement  would  make  his  weekend 
much  happier. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  has.  Now  I  have 
something  to  make  me  happy,  and  some- 
thing to  make  me  sad— which  is  not  un- 
usual at  the  end  of  a  week  in  the  Senate. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  now  yield  to  the  senior 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott] 
with  permission  of  the  majority  leader 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  make  inquiry  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nevada,  who  is  chairman 
of  the  Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  the 
ranldng  minority  member,  as  to  why  it 
Is  necessary  at  this  time  to  have  hear- 
ings upon  this  bill.  I  must  confess  that 
I  know  nothing  about  it.  The  reason  I 
propound  the  question  is  that  I  am  sure 
the  Senator,  and  other  Senators,  are 
aware  that  Senators  who  serve  on  the 
Appropriations  Committee  will  be  in- 
volved either  in  conference  committees 
or  in  markups  or  in  hearings  on  foreign 
aid  appropriations  all  of  next  week.  It 
is  not  that  the  consideration  of  one  com- 
mittee is  necessarily  more  important 
than  that  of  another,  but  we  are  all 
aware  that  we  must  get  rid  of  approprla- 
Uons  before  we  can  go  home  for  Christ- 
mas. 

I  have  a  deep  Interest  in  this  matter. 
I  have  no  objection  to,  and  no  support 
for  the  biU,  because  I  know  nothing  about 
It.  However,  I  do  object— and  I  say  this 
deferentially  to  my  fine  friend,  because 
both  of  us  came  into  the  Senate  together 
and  we  have  been  friends  ever  since— ^ 
to  a  hearing  being  scheduled  which  Is  so 
inconsequential  as  to  time  during  the 
next  week  with  respect  to  this  matter. 
It  means  that  some  of  us  cannot  be  at 
that  hearing. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  The  Senator  from 
Colorado  recognizes  the  makeup  of  the 
membership  of  the  Public  Lands  Sub- 
committee. We  always  do  our  best  to 
accommodate  every  member  of  the 
Public  Lands  Subcommittee,  "niere  may 
be  hearings  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
Uon  bill  next  week;  if  so,  those  hearings 
will  concern,  at  most,  two  members  of 
our  subcommittee.  I  am  one  of  them 
and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  is  the 
other  member.  We  must  consider  many 
park,  lakeshore,  and  seashore  proposals 
These  days  and  weeks  and  months  move 
along  rather  quickly. 

Therefore.  I  thought  it  well  that  we 
should  commence  the  hearings.  I  use 
the  word  "commence'  advisedly,  because 
field  hearings  have  been  scheduled  for 
next  year.  By  the  time  we  finish  our 
other  commitments,  I  am  sure  all  of  us 
wUl  have  been  very  busy. 

I  recognize  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  schedule  hearings  In  order  to  accom- 
modate everyone.  I  am  sorry  that  this 
hearing  will  interfere  with  another 
commitment  which  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  feels  he  should  keep. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  not  another  com- 
mitment that  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
feels  he  should  keep.  I  feel  a  sense  of 
obllgaUon.  Every  Senator  knows  that 
Congress  must  finish  consideration  of  the 
appropriation  bills  before  it  adjourns. 
The  public  works  bill  must  be  marked 
up.  There  must  be  action  on  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  Independent  offices 
appropriations  bUl.  Hearings  must  be 
held  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  and  the 
military  construcUon  bUl  must  be 
brought  to  the  floor. 

While  my  friend  from  New  York  may 
be  very  much  interested  in  this  subject, 
I  cannot  conceive,  with  the  importance 
of  the  appropriations,  how  this  bill  could 
possibly  have  any  corresponding  signifl- 
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cance.  I  do  not  see  how  It  can  have 
enough  significance  to  warrant  hearings 
on  it  before  Senators  go  home  for  what- 
ever Christmas  recess  they  will  get. 

My  friend  from  Nevada  has  always 
been  kind.  He  has  always  been  consid- 
erate. I  do  object,  however,  because  cer- 
tain Senators  will  not  be  able  to  be  pres- 
ent to  cross-examine  witnesses,  and  to 
determine  the  facts.  I  say  this  without 
any  Idea  as  to  whether  I  will  be  in  favor 
of  the  bill  or  against  It. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  I  am  sure  that  we  will  do 
the  best  we  can  to  accommodate  the 
Senator  from  Colorado.  It  is  not  possible 
to  accommodate  every  Senator.  I  am 
sm"e  that  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in- 
advertently said  that  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  mark  up  the  public  works  ap- 
propriation bill,  because  it  has  already 
been  reported. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  did  not  mean  the 
mark-up  of  the  bill.  I  meant  to  say  that 
the  public  works  bill  would  be  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  The  same  is  true 
of  the  military  construction  bill. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Yes.  A  rather  full  pro- 
gram is  already  scheduled  for  January. 
February,  and  March  of  next  year.  The 
schedule  is  made  up  even  at  this  early 
date.  We  always  try  to  accommodate 
those  who  make  various  requests  for  a 
hearing.  All  I  can  say  to  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  is  that  we  shall  do  our 
very  best  in  trying  to  accommodate  all 
Senators.  We  shall  certainly  try  to  do 
our  best  to  accommodate  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  I  am  sure  that  he  will 
be  ably  flanked  on  his  side  of  the  aisle 
by  two  very  able  Members  of  the  Senate 
who  have  taken  a  particularly  active  part 
in  the  field  of  national  parks  and  na- 
tional seashores. 

I  can  also  assure  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado that,  if  anything  develops  in  the 
hearing  on  Wednesday,  as  a  result  of  the 
Government  witnesses  testifying,  which 
he  would  like  to  question  them  further 
on,  we  will  call  them  back  so  that  he  may 
do  so.  A  rather  full  schedule  Is  pro- 
gramed for  next  year.  We  are  proud  of 
the  work  we  have  done  on  this  subcom- 
mittee, in  turning  out  our  work  moder- 
ately well,  and  we  shall  attempt  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  would  not  have  taken 
this  subject  up  publicly  in  this  way  had 
I  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  it;  I 
would  have  discussed  It  with  my  friend 
privately.  Nevertheless,  the  question 
has  been  raised,  and  I  have  made  my 
objection  to  the  meeting.  Of  course, 
the  chairman  has  his  prerogatives.  If 
anyone  thinks  that  there  will  be  speedy 
action  on  the  bill,  if  the  subcommittee 
holds  hearings  next  week,  or  that  there 
will  be  action  on  It  before  we  adjourn 
this  winter,  without  giving  It  long  and 
thorough  and  detailed  consideration,  he 
is  mistaken.  I  caiuiot  vmderstand  why 
we  should  be  playing  arovmd — that  is 
literally  the  truth — with  such  minor  bills 
when  so  many  important  matters  are 
pres^ng  at  this  time. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  If  my  friend  from  Colo- 
rado had  followed  my  announcement, 
he  would  have  noted  that  there  was  no 
intention  to  complete  action  on  the  bill 
in  the  next  2  weeks.  We  are  simply 
starting  hearings  on  ttie  bill.  There  will 
*"  be  hearings  on  it  next  year,  as  I  have 


said.  They  will  be  held  early  next  year, 
early  in  the  spring.  Again  I  must  re- 
peat that  it  is  difficult  to  schedule  hear- 
ings to  accommodate  every  Member  of 
the  Senate.  We  do  the  very  best  we 
can.  That  Is  exactly  what  the  Senator 
from  Nevada  has  tried  to  do  in  this  in- 
stance. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  realize  that  it  is  not 
possible  to  schedule  hearings  for  the 
convenience  of  all  Senators.  The  ap- 
propriation bills,  which  involve  so  many 
people,  must  be  taken  care  of  before 
adjournment.  That  fact  would  prevent 
attendance    at   the   Senator's   hearing. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Both  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  I  are  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee.  Both  of  us 
were  able  to  work  on  the  public  lands 
bill  and  on  the  appropriations  bill  last 
week.  I  am  confident  that  we  can  do 
exactly  the  same  thing  next  week. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  prob- 
ably I  am  more  at  fault  than  anyone  else 
in  this  connection.  I  should  not  only 
have  talked  with  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  but  also  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Colorado.  It 
should  be  stated,  in  fairness  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Nevada,  that  I  have  been  "on 
his  neck  "  trying  to  have  hearings  started. 
The  Senator  from  Nevada  has  made  a 
commitment  to  start  the  hearings,  and 
he  is  trying  to  keep  that  commitment. 
No  one  believes  that  action  would  be 
taken  on  the  bill  next  week.  We  wish 
to  start  the  hearings,  and  to  get  on  the 
record  the  iX)sition  of  the  Government 
departments  involved  in  these  prelimi- 
nary hearings.  I  hope  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  will  not  be  prejudiced  against 
the  bill  on  the  sole  ground  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York,  in  his  zeal  to  ar- 
range for  the  hearings,  neglected  to  con- 
sult him  as  well  as  the  Senator  from 
Nevada. 
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SUSPENSION  OF  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OP  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT,  1920.  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TRANSPORTATION  OF  LUMBER 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  Is  the  pending  business?  I  have 
asked  unanimous  consent  that  the  Sen- 
ate proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  546.  S.  2100. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (S.  2100) 
to  continue  certain  authority  of  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  to  suspend  the  pro- 
visions of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act.  1920.  with  respect  to  the 
transportation  of  lumber  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Commerce,  with  an  amendment,  on  page 
1,  line  9.  after  the  word  "thereof",  to 
strike  out  "  Tht'  "  and  insert  "  'During 
the  two-year  period  which  begins  on  Oc- 
tober 24,  1963,  the'  ";  and  on  page  2.  line 
6.  after  the  word  "occurs",  to  insert  a 
comma  and  "and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of ',  or  upon  the  expiration  of  the  two- 
year  period  which  begins  on  October  24, 
1963.  whichever  first  occurs' ";  so  as  to 
make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives    of    the    United    States    of 


America  in  Congress  assembled,  Tliat  sec- 
tion 4  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  amend 
section  502  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1936,  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes", 
approved  October  24,  1962  (76  Stat.  1200), 
Is  amended — 

( 1 )  In  subsection  (a) .  by  striking  out  "Dur- 
ing the  one-year  period  which  begins  on  the 
date  of  enactment  of  this  Act,  the"  and  In- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "Diirlng  the  two-year 
period  which  begins  on  October  24,  1963, 
the";  and 

(2)  in  subsection  (b)  by  striking  out  ",  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  the  one-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  whichever  first  occurs",  and  in- 
serting in  lieu  thereof  ",  or  upon  the  expira- 
tion of  the  two-year  period  which  begins  on 
October  24.  1963.  whichever  first  occurs". 


OPPOSITION  TO  THE  HEALTH  CARE 
PLAN 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
December  issue  of  Nation's  Business 
there  appears  an  article  entitled  "Ex- 
Cabinet  Member  Opposes  Health  Care 
Plan." 

The  article  is  written  in  question  and 
answer  form  by  former  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral J.  Edward  Day. 

Because  of  General  Day's  vast  experi- 
ence in  the  insurance  field,  I  believe  it 
is  particularly  interesting  that  he  op- 
poses a  form  of  governmental  assistance 
in  the  nature  of  hospitalization  or  medi- 
cal care  financed  by  social  security. 

His  answers  are  based  upon  a  vast 
amount  of  personal  knowledge,  and  I  be- 
lieve they  merit  the  attention  of  all  those 
who  are  interested  in  this  problem,  which 
probably  will  come  before  us  during  the 
next  session  of  Congress. 

I  therefore  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  article  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ex- Cabinet  MrMBi»   Opposes  Health   Cabs 
Pi.Air 

(The  year  ahead  will  see  a  vigorous  new 
drive  to  win  congressional  approval  of  a  Fed- 
eral health  care  plan  tied  to  social  security 
taxes.  A  strong  opponent  of  such  a  plan  is 
J.  Edward  Day,  former  Postmaster  General, 
who  resigned  from  the  Kennedy  cabinet  on 
August  9.  While  Mr.  Day,  of  course,  does  not 
oppose  the  whole  New  Frontier  program,  in 
this  exclusive  Nation's  Business  Interview  he 
reveals  his  alarm  that  this  p>et  spending  proj- 
ect may  become  law.  Mr.  Day  has  extensive 
experience  in  the  insurance  field.  He  served 
aa  legal  and  legislative  assistant  to  former 
CK)v.  Adial  Stevenson,  and  from  1960  to  1963 
was  lUinois  insurance  conunlssloner.  He  also 
served  with  the  Prudential  Insurance  Co.  of 
America,  rising  to  vice  president  in  charge 
of  operations  in  13  Western  States.  Now 
practicing  law  in  Washington,  he  has  no  in- 
surance coiuiection.  But  his  interest  in  wel- 
fare programs  continues.) 

Question.  Mr.  Day,  what  do  you  think  of 
the  administration's  health  care  plan  for  the 
aged  under  social  security? 

Answer.  It  Is  a  program  that  has  tremen- 
dous poUtlcal  appeal,  but  it  is  extremely  dif- 
ficult for  the  rank  and  file  of  the  public — or 
even  for  fairly  Informed  Members  of  Con- 
gress— to  appreciate  the  Implications  of  get- 
ting into  an  expensive  medical  care  plan  of 
this  type. 

Question.  How  exjMnslTe  wo\ild  it  be? 

Answer.  To  begin  with,  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  social  secxulty  benefits  now  being 
paid  total  over  $13  billion  a  year  and  it  is 
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eeUmated  that  by  1980  Jxist  the  present  pro- 
gram will  cost  as  much  &a  |25  billion  a  year. 
For  the  health  care  plan,  they  talk  In  terms 
of  more  than  $1  billion  the  first  year  and 
then  going  up  to  t3  billion,  without  taking 
Into  account  the  inevitable  future  liberaliza- 
tion of  benefits. 

In  my  opinion  it  is  inevitable  that  once 
this  program  is  enacted  there  will  be  the 
same  pattern  of  liberalization  every  couple  of 
years  that  there  has  ijeen  with  the  original 
social  security  law.  These  liberalizations  are 
bound  to  add  enormously  to  the  expense  and 
I  feel  would  make  the  total  load  of  financing 
the  social  security  program  completely  out  of 
hand. 

■nie  program  as  outlined  in  the  adminis- 
tration bin  contains  a  great  many  cost  re- 
duction featiirea  such  as  a  deductible,  which 
the  beneficiary  would  have  to  pay  before 
getUng  Federal  paymente;  time  limits  on  the 
period  in  the  hospital;  limitation  of  the  bene- 
fits to  people  66  or  older;  no  benefits  for  sur- 
gery or  doctors  bills,  no  benefits  for  drugs. 

The  reason  I  am  a  dedicated  Democrat  is 
because  I  think  that  the  Federal  Government 
should  use  its  resources  and  its  powers  to  pro- 
mote the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber— but  only  to  the  extent  it  can  afford  it. 

And  we  have  reached  the  point  where  we 
can  no  longer  Judge  new  programs  purely  on 
the  basis  of  whether  they  are  desirable.  We 
have  to  Judge  them  on  the  basis  of  whether 
they  are  feasible  within  the  budget  squeeze 
and  the  deficit  spending  pattern  we  are  up 
against. 

It  doesn't  make  sense  to  me  to  have  a 
large  Federal  deficit  in  peacetime  and  In 
time  of  prosperity,  and  I  think  that  this 
type  of  new  departure  In  social  security 
commitments  may  bring  on  deficits  in  the 
future  such  as  we  have  never  even  thought  of 
in  peacetime  befcwe. 

Question.  Did  you  have  these  same  views 
before  you  became  a  member  of  President 
Kennedy's  Cabinet? 

Answer.  I  definitely  did.  As  a  result  of 
having  been  Insurance  conunlssioner  of  Illi- 
nois and  having  a  top  responsibility  In  the 
Insurance  Industry.  I  became  concerned  some 
years  ago  about  the  eternal  extensions  of  so- 
cial security  financial  commitments. 

In  early  1960  I  expressed  in  a  published 
arUcle  this  same  type  of  concern  as  to  the 
medical  care  for  the  aged  plan  which  was 
pending  then,  and  I  have  never  felt  differ- 
ently about  It. 

Of  course,  when  I  was  Postmaster  General, 
the  social  security  program  was  no  part  of 
my  direct  responsibility.  I  had  plenty  of 
problems  of  my  own  to  worry  about,  and 
while  I  was  in  office  I,  of  course,  supported 
In  general  all  of  the  President's  program. 

But,  as  a  person  with  some  degree  of  spe- 
cUl  knowledge  In  this  area.  I  have  been  con- 
cerned that  there  has  been  so  little  attention 
to  the  two  points  I  am  emphasizing  here: 
First,  that  because  of  the  political  appeal  of 
social  security  liberalizations  this  health  pro- 
gram Is  bound  to  be  extended  way  beyond 
what  is  being  proposed  now.  This  is  shown 
by  the  patterns  of  the  old-age  benefits  that 
have  been  extended  many  times  in  the  past. 
It  is  shown  by  what  has  happened  to  private 
health  Insiirance  plans. 

The  second  thing  I  think  isn't  recognized 
sufllclently  Is  that  the  tax  base  for  social  se- 
curity comes  out  of  the  same  payroll  check 
that  has  to  pay  for  local  taxes,  for  the  de- 
fense effort,  for  the  space  program  and 
everything  else.  Just  because  it  is  called  a 
payroll  tax  doesn't  mean  that  it  is  something 
that  U  available  above  and  beyond  all  our 
other  demands  for  public  revenue. 

Question.  Mr.  Day,  you  mentioned  a  pat- 
tern of  liberalizations  in  private  health  in- 
surance.   CovUd  you  elaborate  on  this? 

Answer.  Uoet  private  health  Insurance 
plans  worked  out  by  negotiations  with  em- 
ployee groups  start  out,  for  example,  with  » 
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very  substantial  contribution  by  the  em- 
ployees to  the  cost.  In  each  round  of  bar- 
gaining there  are  efforts,  often  successful,  to 
get  the  employees*  contribution  reduced  or 
entirely  eliminated,  which  greatly  increases 
the  cost  to  the  employer. 

I  think  that  the  precedent  of  what  has 
happened  to  the  private  plans  is  something 
that  I  have  not  seen  discussed  in  alerting 
the  public  and  the  Congress  to  the  implica- 
tions of  this  Federal  health  program. 

Now  that  sort  of  thing  might  happen,  too, 
as  your  total  social  security  cost  increases. 
We  are  the  only  country  that  has  this  50-60 
employer-employee  participation  in  paying 
the  cost  of  our  social  security  plans.  There 
have  been  suggestions  already  that  a  larger 
proportion  of  the  cost  should  be  loaded  on 
to  the  employer. 

Question.  Is  there  ample  private  health 
Insurance  for  people  over  65? 

Answer.  There  Is  plenty  of  Insurance  avail- 
able for  people  who  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  It.  But  I  dont  think  anybody  can  say 
there  is  adequate  private  health  insurance 
for  people  who  don't  have  the  money  to  pay 
for  it.  Health  Insurance  for  old  people  costs 
substantial  money.  And  many  of  the  people 
who  would  be  most  in  need  of  medical  care 
are  people  who  would  be  very  poor  risks  from 
the  Insurance  point  of  view  because  of  their 
poor  health. 

Question.  Do  you  feel  that  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  Federal  health  care  plan  changes 
the  basic  philosophy  of  social  security? 

Answer.  It  is  a  distinct  departure  in  that, 
for  the  first  time,  it  provides  service.  Until 
now  the  social  security  program  has  proiflded 
dollars.  But  this  health  care  plan  provides, 
for  example,  after  the  deductible,  whatever 
a  semlprlvate  hospital  room  costs.       / 

Now  we  all  know  that  the  costs  of  hos- 
pital care  have  been  going  up  quite  markedly 
In  recent  years.  They  have  been  going  up 
at  a  faster  rate  than  the  cost  of  living  or 
than  average  wages. 

There  Is.  therefore,  a  new  departure  right 
there  In  that  the  Government  Is  taking  on 
an  obligation  which  Is  not  necessarily  keyed 
to  the  revenue  that  Is  coming  in. 

Assuming  $37  a  day  cost  for  a  semlprlvate 
room,  long-term  hospital  care  is  a  benefit 
that  is  very  valuable.  Then  there  is  a  nurs- 
ing home  benefit  that  can  follow  that,  and 
home  visits  besides.  That  would  be  a  very 
generous  private  Insurance  plan  and  the 
premium  would  be  substantial. 

If  we  could  afford  It.  this  is  a  program  with 
a  great  deal  of  human  appeal.  But  there 
are  many  things  that  have  great  human  ap- 
peal which  we  simply  can't  afford  to  do  In 
view  of  our  Federal  budget  crisis,  which  is 
tied  In  with  our  balance-of-payments  gap 
and  our  pressing  needs  for  urgent  purposes 
such  as  defense. 

Question.  Would  the  addition  of  health 
care  endanger  the  rest  of  the  social  security 
structure? 

Answer.  I  dont  think  It  will  endanger  it 
in  the  sense  that  it  will  cause  any  part  of 
social  security  to  be  discontinued,  but  one 
of  the  big  troubles  is  that  people  are  inclined 
to  think  because  social  security  Is  financed 
by  a  payroll  tax  that  It  has  some  separate 
source  of  financing  from  the  rest  of  Gov- 
ernment activities. 

There  Is  only  100  percent  of  the  NaUon's 
payroll  available  as  a  source  of  tax  revenue 
for  Federal  Government,  State  government 
and  local  government,  and  as  the  percentage 
of  the  payroll  tax  continues  to  go  up.  as  Is 
already  scheduled  and  in  the  law  now  on 
the  books,  that  increases  the  total  tax  load. 
The  social  security  plan  is  often  mistak- 
enly thought  of  as  an  ins\irance  plan,  but  It 
Is  In  fact  a  pay-as-you-go  plan.  The  pres- 
ent trust  fund  would  pay  only  the  benefits 
now  being  paid  for  about  a  year  and  a  half. 
So  It  is  in  no  way  comparable  to  the  reserves 
that  are  held  by  an  insurance  company  to 
pay  pension  benefits. 


As  the  benefits  are  liberalized  they  have  to 
be  taken  c*re  of  on  a  pay-as-you-go  basis 
by  either  increasing  the  tax  take  at  the  pres- 
ent time  from  tocreased  payroll  taxes  or  else 
going  through  khe  pretense  of  keeping  the 
payroll  tax  lo^  but  paying  for  it  out  of 
general  revenues.  But  In  either  case  It 
comes  out  of  people's  Incomes. 

The  President  has  stated  in  connection 
with  his  support  of  the  tax  cut  bill  that  he 
Intends  to  take  every  feasible  step  to  keep 
down  spending  and  to  avoid  having  the  tax 
reduction  cause  a  long-term  Increase  in  the 
deficit. 

But  an  obligation  such  as  Is  taken  on  by 
a  new  social  security  benefit  is  an  obligation 
for  all  time. 

Question.  Isn't  the  disability  portion  of 
the  social  security  fund  in  danger  of  running 
out  of  money? 

Answer.  Yes;  the  disability  fund— which 
Is  a  separate  trxist  fund— Is  running  lower 
than  predictions,  and  RepresenUtlve  WnjuR 
Mn^Ls.  chairman  of  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  has  already  been  propos- 
ing that  the  taxable  wage  base  be  increased 
for  the  purpose  of  supporting  that  trust 
fund. 

The  very  same  proposal  for  practically  the 
same  amount  in  the  taxable  wage  base  is 
part  of  the  administration's  proposal  for 
financing  the  health  benefit.  And  you  can't 
finance  both  things  from  the  same  source 

What  has  happened  to  the  disability  bene- 
fit is  a  glaring  example  of  what  I  am  talking 
about.  It  was  sUrted  only  In  1956.  and  at 
that  time  was  available  only  to  disabled 
people  who  were  50  years  old  or  older.  In 
Just  the  short  time  since  then,  that  age  floor 
has  already  been  taken  out  and  It  Is  avail- 
able to  anyone  of  any  age. 

I  feel  absolutely  certain  that  the  health 
care  program,  even  though  It  starts  out  at 
66.  would  Inevitably  be  extended  before 
long  to  all  people  receiving  social  security 
benefits,  which  Include  many  dependents  un- 
der 65.  It  would  be  lowered  as  far  as  the 
actual  principal  beneficiaries  are  concerned 
to  lower  ages,  and  probably  eventually  the 
age  limit  would  be  off  entirely.  The  finan- 
cial Implications  of  that  are  Incredible. 

Question.  Do  you  have  any  specifics  as  to 
financial  Implications? 

Answer.  The  medical  care  plan  which  Is 
being  proposed  by  the  administration  is 
similar  to  a  plan  that  was  proposed  for 
several  years  by  Representative  Alme  Forand 
Known  as  the  Forand  bill,  it  would  have  pro- 
vided the  hospital  benefits  to  anyone  receiv- 
ing social  security  benefits.  Including  depend- 
ents, and  It  was  estimated  that  In  Just  10 
years  the  Forand  bill  would  be  costing  $8 
billion  a  year. 

Question.  Would  It  be  likely  that  the 
health  plan  would  b*  broadened  to  pay  for 
even  more  of  the  cost  of  people's  sicknesses? 
Answer.  Definitely  yes.  It  has  been  cus- 
tomary in  private  health  insurance  plans, 
no  matter  how  modest  a  scale  they  started 
on.  to  extend  them  to  cover  surgical  and 
medical  benefits.  There  Is  no  surgical  bene- 
fit In  this  plan  at  all. 

There  Is  also  a  tendency  to  extend  them 
to  drug  benefits.  There  Is  no  provision  for 
providing  drugs  except  as  they  might  be  an 
incidental  part  of  the  hospital  care. 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  controversies 
they  have  had  in  England  over  paying  for 
false  teeth  and  for  wigs,  but  these  aren't 
ridiculous  Items  at  all  as  far  as  what  Is  prob- 
able In  extending  this  plan. 

Many  private  health  insurance  plans  as  a 
result  of  many  rounds  of  negotiations  now 
Include  psychiatric  care.  If  you  begin 
getting  that  sort  of  thing  into  a  publicly 
financed  plan  the  sky  Is  the  limit  as  to  what 
it  might  cost. 

This  matter  of  the  deductibles  is  some- 
thing I  feel  Is  likely  to  last  a  very  short  time 
if  the  bill  passes  because  there  will  be  highly 
publicized  cases  of  individuals  who  are  not 
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able  to  come  up  with  that  $50  or  $75  or 
something  of  ttiat  kind. 

The  same  thing  Is  true  on  the  time  limits 
on  the  stay  in  the  hospital.  People  may  be 
glad  to  have  any  benefit  at  all  at  the  start, 
but  when  you  have  highly  publicized  cases 
of  people  who  have  to  be  moved  out  of  the 
semlprlvate  rooms  that  they  are  entitled  to 
under  the  bill,  have  to  be  moved  out  be- 
cause they  are  sick  longer  than  their  bene- 
fit lasts,  there  wUl  be  demands  that  those 
time  limits  be  extended  or  eliminated. 

Question.  How  do  you  account  for  the  fact 
that  the  social  security  program  is  liberal- 
ized so  frequently  and  so  consistently? 

Answer.  To  begin  with.  It  is  a  bipartisan 
type  of  phenomena.  It  Is  done  both  In  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administrations. 
I  think  It  is  because  people  are  getting  an 
Immediate  benefit  which  is,  in  fact,  going 
to  be  paid  for  later. 

Question.  Are  the  social  security  trust 
funds  in  danger  of  going  bankrupt  on  the 
basis  of  the  tax  structures  that  are  pro- 
gramed now? 

Answer.  They  are  not  In  danger  of  going 
bankrupt  in  any  sense  that  should  be  a  mat- 
ter of  concern  to  the  participants.  There 
is  no  reason  for  anyone  to  be  panicky  about 
receiving  his  future  social  security  benefits. 
But  the  trust  funds  are  very  small  In  rela- 
tion to  the  obligations  that  have  been  in- 
curred. 

If  you  take  the  total  amount  of  obliga- 
tions that  are  already  Incurred  for  social 
security  payments  and  subtract  from  those 
the  amount  of  revenue  which  Is  to  come  In 
from  payroll  taxes  now  provided  for  there  Is 
a  deficiency  of  over  $300  billion. 

Now  if  it  was  an  insurance  operation  you 
would  say  that  the  reserve  fund  was  short 
by  more  than  $300  bUlion. 

But  because  of  the  fact  that  social  security 
Is  supported  by  the  general  revenues  of  the 
Government  and  they  are  bound  to  provide 
the  revenues  to  pay  for  It,  the  danger  is  not 
that  people  won't  get  their  benefits;  the 
danger  is  that  this  Is  another  enonnous  com- 
mitment which  Is  competing  for  the  already 
overloaded  Federal  budget. 

Question.  Mr.  Day,  you  \ised  the  term 
"budget  crisis."  What  do  you  mean  by  that? 
Answer.  I  think  that  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  reached  the  point  where  we  must 
consider  whether  we  have  borrowing  leeway 
in  large  amounte  in  the  event  we  need  it  for 
genuine  emergencies  such  as  war  or  a  major 
depression.  We  all  hope  and  expect  that 
neither  one  will  take  place.  But  back  In 
the  1930's  when  we  went  into  a  deficit  ^>end- 
ing  program  to  try  to  do  something  about 
CT'ishlng  unemployment  we  had  a  relatively 
small  Federal  debt. 

Now  we  have  the  Federal  debt  up  to  a  level 
where  It  U  really  questionable  whether  we 
have  unlimited  borrowing  leeway  that  we 
have  had  In  the  past  In  times  of  crisis. 

I  consider  it  is  crisis  when  the  F^eral 
deficit  Is  running  at  «a  or  $7  bUllon  a  year  in 
times  of  relative  peace,  as  much  peace  as  we 
have  known  since  World  War  II. 

The  fact  that  the  deficit  is  continuing  as 
high  as  It  Is  In  peacetime  I  don't  think  can 
be  explained  away  by  thinking  that  we  are 
going  to  reach  some  point  in  a  few  years 
when  our  problems  wlU  be  over  and  we  won't 
*  need  all  this  Federal  money.  There  Is  no 
indication  that  there  is  going  to  be  a  sudden 
end  to  the  cold  war,  and  almost  all  of  the 
commltmente  that  the  Federal  Government 
has  are  of  a  type  that  continue  to  grow 
automatically. 

So.  I  think  that  we  have  come  to  the  point 
long  since  where  we  should  stc^  thinking 
In  terms  of  whether  these  things  ar«  de- 
a  slrable  frtwn  a  human  point  of  view,  and 
make  the  same  hard  decisions  that  city  and 
State  and  county  governments  have  had  to 
make  for  years. 

They  generally  cannot  borrow  money  with- 
out a  vote  of  the  public  on  a  bond  issue,  and 
as  a  result  they  have  to  get  along  with  serv- 
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loes,  with  facilities  that  are  less  than  what 
It  would  be  nice  to  have. 

One  of  the  odd  results  is  that  we  are  con- 
stanUy  told  that  cities  and  States  and  coun- 
ties can't  afford  to  do  certain  tMngs  such 
as  pay  for  rapid  transit  systems,  but  that 
the  Federal  Government  can. 

In  my  opinion  it  Is  least  able  of  all  to  pay 
for  them  because  it  Is  living  strictly  on 
borrowed  money,  and  there  Is  no  firm  pro- 
gram for  paying  off  that  debt. 

WHAT    HEALTH   BCHKICZ    WOXTLO   AND    WOOTJ)!*"! 
DO 

Here  are  the  major  features  of  the  healtti 
care  program  now  pending  In  Congress: 

Eligibility:  Anybody  65  or  over  could  be 
eligible,  Including  more  than  1  million  per- 
sons covered  by  social  security  but  not  draw- 
ing it  because  they  are  making  too  much 
money.  Also  Included:  about  2.6  million 
aged  not  covered  by  social  security. 

Services:  Bed  and  board,  nursing  care, 
drugs,  diagnostic  and  therapeutic  work,  and 
doctors'  services  while  In  the  hospital  and 
out-patient  diagnostic  services;  nxirslng  care, 
bed  and  board,  medical  services  and  medi- 
cines while  In  nursing  home;  i>art-tlme  nurs- 
ing care  in  the  patient's  home. 

Choices!  Patient  would  have  choice  ot 
three  plans  ranging  from  45  days  In  hospital 
ot  nursing  home  at  no  cost  to  180  days  of 
hospital  and  ntu-stng  care  but  with  the 
patient  paying  about  $92  toward  his  care. 

Once  chosen,  the  plan  could  not  be 
changed. 

How  financed:  Both  the  social  security 
taxable  wage  base  and  the  tax  rate  would  be 
raised.  The  tax  would  go  up  another  one- 
half  of  1  percent  of  $5,300  on  employers  and 
employees  and  four-tenths  of  1  percent  on 
self-employed. 

Services  not  covered:  The  proposed  legis- 
lation would  not  pay  for  surgery,  doctors' 
bills,  private  nurses,  drugs,  or  medicines  out- 
side hospital  or  nursing  home,  or  dental  or 
psychiatric  can. 


DESIGNATION  OP  DECEMBER  17 
EACH  YEAR  AS  WRIGHT  BROTH- 
ERS DAY 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  124. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Lkcxslativb  Clerk.  A  joint  res- 
olution (S.J.  Res.  124)  designating  the 
17th  day  of  December  of  each  year  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  joint  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Joint 
resolution  (SJ.  Res.  124)  was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  17th  day  of 
December  of  each  year  Is  hereby  designated 
as  "Wright  Brothers  Day",  In  COTimemora- 
tlon  of  the  first  successful  flights  In  a  heavier 
than  air.  mechanically  propeUed  airplane, 
which  were  made  by  OrvUle  and  Wilbur 
Wright  on  December  17,  1903,  near  Kitty 
Hawk.  North  Carolina.  The  President  is  au- 
thorized and  requested  to  Issue  annuaUy 
a  proclamation  Inviting  the  people  of  the 
United  States  to  observe  such  day  with  ap- 
propriate ceremonies  and  activities. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 


mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from  the  further  consideration  of  the 
joint  resolution. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


SUSPENSION  OP  CERTAIN  PROVI- 
SIONS OF  MERCHANT  MARINE 
ACT,  1920.  WITH  RESPECT  TO 
TRANSPORTATION    OP    LUMBER 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (S.  2100)  to  continue  certain 
authority  of  the  SecretMT  of  Commerce 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  section  27 
of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  with 
respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  S. 
2100  would  extend  the  law  now  in  exist- 
ence with  respect  to  shipments  by  for- 
eign-flag cargo  carriers  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  For  the  past 
year,  the  law  has  provided  that  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  may,  upon  cer- 
tain terms  and  conditions,  allow  such 
shipments  of  goods  to  the  Common- 
wealth of  Puerto  Rico.  The  main  rea- 
son for  the  exception  to  the  law  is  that 
no  American  cargo  carriers,  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  bill  last  year,  expressed 
any  interest  In  the  shipment  of  goods 
to  Puerto  Rico,  particularly  lumber,  as 
one  item,  although  the  bill  includes  all 
types  of  shipments.  Congress  allowed 
the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  under  cer- 
tain conditions,  to  permit  other  bottoms 
to  transport  lumber  destined  for  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico.  The  bill 
merely  extends  the  present  law  for  2 
years. 

The  departments  are  in  agreement 
concerning  the  bill.  For  the  purpose  of 
further  explanation.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  committee  report  be 
printed  In  the  Record  in  full,  Including 
the  views  of  the  departments  and  others. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  restart  (Rept.  No.  568)  was  or- 
dered to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Senate  Report  No.  568  Together  Wfth 
MiNORrrT  Views 

(To  accompany  S.  2100) 
The  Committee  on  Conunerce,  to  whom  was 
referred  the  bill  (8.  2100)  to  continue  certain 
authority  of  tiie  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
suspend  the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  lumber,  having  con- 
sidered the  same,  report  favorably  thereon 
with  amendments  and  reconunend  that  the 
biU  as  amended  do  pass. 

the  amkndments 

Page  1,  line  9,  strike  out  "The"  and  insert 
In  lieu  thereof  "During  the  two-year  period 
which  begins  on  October  24.  1963,  the". 

Page  2,  line  4,  before  the  period.  Insert  ", 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  ',  or  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  two-year  period  which  be- 
gins on  October  24,  1963.  whichever  first 
occurs'  ". 

Amend  the  title  to  read  as  follows: 
"A  bill  to  continue  for  a  certain  period  cer- 
tain authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Conunerce 
to  suspend  the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  lumber." 

PtTRPOSE  or  THE  BILL 

S.  2100,  as  reported  with  amendments, 
would  continue  for  3  years,  from  October  24, 
1963,  the  current  temporary  authority  of  the 
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Secretary  of  Commerce  (which  wotild  other- 
wise expire  on  October  23.  IMS)  to  auspend 
the  provUlon«  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  Puerto  Rico  from  any  ports  or  terminal 
areas  In  the  United  States  whenever  he  deter- 
mines, after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing, that  there  Is  no  domestic  vessel  reason- 
ably available  to  serve  such  ports  or  terminal 
areas  for  the  transportation  of  such  limiber. 
Section  4  of  the  act  of  October  24,  1962  (76 
Stat.  1200),  which  S.  2100  would  amend,  pro- 
vides that  the  Secretary's  determination  of 
nonavailability  of  domestic  vessels  shall  be 
made  within  46  days  after  application  for 
suspension,  that  it  shall  be  final  and  conclu- 
sive, and  that  he  shall  establish  such  terms, 
conditions,  and  regulations  with  respect  to 
operations  under  such  suspension  as  he 
determines  to  be  in  the  national  Interest. 
The  act  of  October  24,  1962,  as  now  proposed 
to  be  amended,  would  further  provide  that 
any  suspension  under  its  provisions  shall 
terminate  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce determines  that  conditions  required 
for  such  suspension  no  longer  exist,  or  upon 
the  termination  of  the  2-yetir  period  begin- 
ning October  24,  1963,  whichever  first  occurs. 
The  provision  of  the  act  of  October  24,  1962, 
that  S.  2100  wotild  not  amend,  provides  that 
no  Federal  laws  shall  apply  to  any  water  car- 
rier becaxue  of  operations  under  a  suspen- 
sion provided  for  in  that  act  If  such  laws  did 
not  apply  to  such  carrier  prior  to  such  sus- 
pension. 

DISCUSSION    or  THK   BILL 

The  amendment  incorporated  In  Public 
Law  877  of  the  87th  Congress,  to  permit  sus- 
pension of  the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920,  with  respect  to 
shipments  of  lumber  to  Puerto  Rico  In  other 
than  U.S.-flag  vessels,  marked  the  culmina- 
tion of  a  long  series  of  discussions  and  pub- 
lic hearings  aimed  at  Improving  depressed 
conditions  In  the  great  softwood  liunber  In- 
dustry of  the  northwestern  States. 

Due  to  a  number  of  causes,  among  which 
domestic  shipping  costs  ranked  high,  the 
industry  had  seen  its  onetime  domination 
of  the  Atlantic  coast-Puerto  Rico  market 
whittled  down  year  by  year,  over  a  period 
of  little  more  than  a  decade,  to  practical 
extinction.  In  1961  the  Washington-Oregon 
area  suppUed  92  percent  of  Puerto  Rico's 
Iximber  needs.  Inroads  by  Canadian  produc- 
ers cut  that  percentage  successively,  and  by 
1962  Canada  had  taken  over  the  market  com- 
pletely. Meanwhile  Puerto  Rlcan  require- 
ments had  tripled  and  quadrupled  to  73 
million  board  feet,  all  being  obtained  from 
Canada. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  Committee  on 
Commerce  held  niunerous  hearings,  here  and 
in  the  States  of  Washington,  Oregon,  and 
Idaho,  over  a  3-month  period  In  the  spring 
of  1962.  Many  remedies  were  discussed, 
some  were  attempted,  and  at  least  one  was 
achieved;  namely,  the  elimination  of  the 
15-day  freehold  privilege  permitted  Cana- 
dian limaber  shippers  by  the  Canadian  rail- 
roads but  denied  to  American  lumber  ship- 
pers. Ocean  shipping  costs  however  were 
still  a  massive  obstacle  which.  In  addition 
to  high  stumpage  coste  and  other  burdens, 
blocked  most  efforts  of  the  Northwest  pro- 
ducers to  compete  for  the  Puerto  Rlcan  mar- 
ket. 

Enactment  of  Public  Law  877  brought  re- 
sults sufBclent  to  Indicate  the  real  possibili- 
ties of  the  Puerto  Rlcan  market  if  the 
bvirden  of  high  ocean  freight  rates  was 
equalized  vis-a-vis  Canada.  In  spite  of  the 
several  months  required  for  Conunerce  to 
work  out  rules  and  procedures,  the  time 
necessary  for  filing  of  applications  for  sus- 
pension and  ensuing  hearings,  and  approach 
of  the  October  suspension  termination  date 
making   operators   wary    of   placing    orders 


that  might  not  be  delivered,  in  the  less 
than  6  months  between  Pebruary  7  and  July 
19  more  than  S  million  board  feet  were 
shipped  from  Washington -Oregon  ports. 
That  was  S  million  feet  that  would  not  have 
been  shipped  if  the  Jones  Act  provisions  had 
not  been  suspended,  and  6  million  feet  more 
than  were  shipped  In  1962.  Actually,  It  was 
the  largest  total  of  west  coast  shipments  to 
Puerto  Rico  since  1966. 

The  witness  of  the  leading  shipping  asso- 
ciation testified  at  the  hearing  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge  "no  one  has  genuinely 
been  hurt  among  the  carriers  •  •  •  the 
truth  of  the  matter  is  that  •  •  •  no  U.S.- 
flag  operator,  operating  with  his  present 
equipment,  can  outquote  the  forelgn-fiag  op- 
erator, coiulderlng  his  costs  and  the  status 
of  his  equipment." 

Witnesses  from  west  coast  ports  and  mills 
are  confident  that  extension  of  the  suspen- 
sion would  make  possible  more  thorough 
penetration  of  this  once-rich  Puerto  Rlcan 
market,  and  the  committee  is  similarly 
confident  that  the  results  achieved  In  the 
abbreviated  period  of  selling  activity  give 
promise  of  much  greater  returns  In  the  2- 
year  period  the  bill  now  proposes.  The  re- 
sults achieved  have  not  only  made  a  wel- 
come dent  In  unemployment  In  this  Impor- 
tant industry,  but  the  psychological  effect 
has  been  most  salutary  throughout  the 
whole  Northwest  area. 

Representatives  of  shipping  associations 
and  of  maritime  labor  opposed  enactment  of 
8.  2100,  on  the  ground  that  it  would  further 
breach  the  1920  statute  provisions  which 
reserve  the  domestic  trade  to  vessels  built 
In  U.S.  shipyards  and  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States. 

The  Department  of  Commerce,  through  its 
General  Counsel,  Robert  E.  Giles,  recom- 
mended enactment  if  the  bill  were  amended 
to  provide  for  a  2-year  extension.  The  De- 
partment report  stated  : 

"Suspension  of  the  provisions  of  section 
27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  with 
respect  to  limiber  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico, 
appears  to  be  necessary  If  Pacific  coast 
lumber  Is  to  have  any  place  in  the  Puerto 
Rlcan  market.  •  •  •  In  view  of  the  effect 
on  west  coast  lumber  shipments  resulting 
from  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-877.  It  would 
appear  desirable  that  a  thorough  reappraisal 
be  made  during  the  next  2  years  of  the  effect 
of  the  Jones  Act  on  the  present  state  of  the 
U.S.  merchant  marine  and  the  domestic 
economy  generally." 

AGENCY   COMMENTS 

Reports  from  the  agencies  and  depart- 
ments follow: 

General  Counsel  or  the 
Department  or  Commerce, 
Washington.  B.C.,  September  20.  1963. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  B.C. 

Dear  Ma.  Chairman:  This  is  In  further 
reply  to  your  request  for  the  views  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce  concerning  8. 
2100,  a  bill  to  continue  certain  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  suspend 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act,  1920,  with  respect  to  the  trans- 
portation of  lumber. 

8.  2100  would  provide  an  indefinite  ex- 
tension of  section  4  of  Public  Law  87-877. 
Section  4  authorizes  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  waive,  under  certain  circumstances 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920  which  require  limiber 
shipped  from  the  United  States  to  Puerto 
Rico  to  be  carried  in  U.S.  built  and  owned 
vessels.  Section  4  is  now  scheduled  to  expire 
October  23, 1963. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  recom- 
mends enactment  of  S.  2100  If  amended  to 
provide  for  a  2-year  extension  of  section  4. 


Since  enactment  of  section  4  there  has 
been  a  resumption  of  shipments  of  lumber 
from  the  U.S.  west  coast  to  Puerto  Rico.  Ac- 
cording to  our  Information  waterborne  ship- 
ments of  lumber  from  the  west  coast  to 
Puerto  Rico,  since  enactment  of  section  4, 
have  totaled  approximately  6.6  million 
board  feet.  For  the  same  period  of  1961-62, 
there  were  no  such  shipments. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Canadian  competitors 
of  the  domestic  lumber  Industry  enjoy  many 
advantages  other  than  those  relative  to  ship- 
ping costs  with  the  result  that  they  are  able 
to  market  lumber  at  a  lesser  cost  than  U.S. 
producers.  It  appears  that  steps  must  be 
taken  to  Improve  the  position  of  U.S.  pro- 
ducers with  respect  to  their  Canadian 
counterparts  in  matters  other  than  ocean 
shipping  costs  if  domestic  lumber  is  to  be 
fully  competitive.  Until  such  time  as  these 
improvements  are  achieved,  suspension  of 
the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the  Merchant 
Marine  Act  of  1920,  with  respect  to  lumber 
shipments  to  Puerto  Rico,  appears  to  be  nec- 
essary If  Pacific  coast  lumber  is  to  have  any 
place  In  the  Puerto  Rlcan  market.  However, 
when  equality  Is  achieved  on  other  costs, 
the  American  producers  should  be  in  a  better 
position  to  meet  competition  while  utilizing 
U.S.-flag  ships  to  transport  the  cargo  as 
would  be  required  in  the  absence  of  section 
4  of  Public  Law  87-877. 

We  believe,  therefore,  that  it  would  be  un- 
desirable to  provide  for  Indefinite  suspen- 
sion of  section  27  as  S.  2100  proposes.  A  2- 
year  extension  of  the  present  suEf>en8lon 
would  enable  the  Pacific  coast  producers  to 
continue  to  compete  in  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
market  and  would  assure  reexamination  of 
the  entire  situation  after  a  suitable  period. 

It  should  be  noted  that  under  the  pro- 
cedures established  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce In  administering  section  4,  American- 
flag  carriers  are  given  full  opportunity  on  a 
first  referral  basis  to  handle  all  lumber  ship- 
ments from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico. 
If  their  shipping  rates  are  competitive  with 
foreign  carriers.  We  believe  that  these  pro- 
cedures assure  that  due  regard  is  given  to  all 
domestic  Interests  involved. 

In  view  of  the  effect  on  west  coast  lumber 
shipments  resulting  from  section  4  of  Public 
Law  87-677.  it  would  appear  desirable  that  a 
thorough  reappraisal  be  made  during  the 
next  2  years  of  the  effect  of  the  Jones  Act  on 
the  present  state  of  the  U.S.  merchant  ma- 
rine and  the  domestic  economy  generally. 

For  the  foregoing  reasons  the  Department 
does  not  believe  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  provide  an  indefinite  extension  of  section 
4  of  Public  Law  87-877  and  recommends  that 
8.  2100  be  modified  to  provide  for  a  2-year 
extension  of  that  section. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  advised  that 
there  would  be  no  objection  to  the  submis- 
sion of  this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
administration's  program. 
Sincerely, 

Robert  E.  Giles. 

Department  or  Justice. 
Washington.  D.C.,  September  20, 1963. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman.  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  B.C. 

Dear  Senator:  This  is  in  response  to  your 
request  for  the  views  of  the  Department  of 
Justice  on  8.  2100,  a  bill  to  continue  certain 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
suspend  the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920.  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  lumber. 

This  bill  has  been  examined,  but  since  its 
subject  matter  does  not  directly  affect  the 
activities  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  we 
would  prefer  not  to  offer  any  comment  con- 
cerning it. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Nicholas  deB.  Katzenbach, 

Deputy  Attorney  General. 
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Washington,  D.C. 
September  10, 1963. 
B-148057. 

Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  Further  reference  Is 
made  to  your  letter  of  August  29,  1963,  ac- 
knowledged on  September  3,  requesting  the 
comments  of  the  General  Accounting  Office 
concerning  S.  2100,  88th  Congress,  1st  ses- 
sion, entitled  "A  bill  to  continue  certain 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
suspend  the  provisions  of  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920,  with  respect  to 
the  transportation  of  iximber." 

We  have  no  special  Information  or  knowl- 
edge as  to  the  desirability  of  the  proposed 
legislation  and,  therefore,  we  make  no  recom- 
mendation with  reepect  to  its  enactment. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Joseph  Campbell, 

Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States. 

CHANGES  IN  EXISTING  LAW 

In  compliance  with  subsection  4  of  rule 
XXIX  of  the  Standing  Rules  of  the  Senate, 
changes  in  existing  law  made  by  the  bill  are 
shown  as  follows  (existing  law  proposed  to  be 
omitted  Is  enclosed  In  black  brackets,  new 
matter  Is  printed  In  Italic,  and  existing  law 
In  which  no  change  Is  proposed  is  shown  In 
roman) : 

Public  Law  87-877 

87th  Congress.  H.R.  11586 

October  24,  1962 

•  •  •  •  • 

Sec.  4.  (a)  [During  the  one-year  period 
which  begins  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act,  thel  Buring  the  two-year  period 
which  begins  on  October  24,  1963.  the  pro- 
visions of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine 
Act,  1920  (46  U.S.C.  883)  shall  be  suspended 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber 
to  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  from 
any  ports  or  terminal  areas  In  the  United 
States  whenever  the  Secretary  of  Commerce, 
after  notice  and  opportunity  for  hearing, 
determines  that  there  Is  no  domestic  vessel 
reasonably  available  to  serve  between  such 
ports  or  terminal  areas  for  the  transporta- 
tion of  such  liunber.  Such  determination 
shall  be  made  within  45  days  after  applica- 
tion for  suspension  and  shall  be  final  and 
conclusive  and  no  other  official  or  any  court 
of  the  United  States  shall  have  power  or 
Jurisdiction  to  review  any  such  determina- 
tion. Upon  making  the  determination  pro- 
vided for  in  this  section,  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  shall  establish  such  terms,  con- 
ditions, and  regulations  with  respect  to 
operations  under  such  suspension  as  he  de- 
termines to  be  in  the  national  interest. 

(b)  Any  suspension  under  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  shall  terminate  whenever  the 
Secretary  of  Commerce  determines  that  con- 
ditions required  In  the  subsection  (a)  of  this 
section  for  such  svispension  no  longer 
exist  [.  or  upon  the  expiration  of  the  one-year 
period  which  begins  on  the  date  of  enact- 
ment of  this  Act,  whichever  first  occurs],  or 
upon  the  expiration  of  this  two-year  period 
which  begins  on  October  24.  1963.  whichever 
first  occurs. 

(c)  No  Federal  laws  shall  apply  to  any 
water  carrier  because  of  operations  under  a 
suspension  provided  for  In  this  Act  If  such 
laws  did  not  apply  to  such  carrier  prior  to 
such  suspension. 

MiNORrrr  views  or  senator  beall 
I  am  opposed  to  S.  2100,  because  it  repre- 
sents another  effort  to  weaken  the  Jones  Act. 
In  1920,  the  Jones  Act  was  passed  to  protect 
domestic  shipping  by  requiring  that  only 
U.S.  vessels  be  used  in  the  trade  between 
U.S.  porU  and  territories.  Since  that  time, 
our  domestic  shipping  fleet  has  declined. 
Enactment  of  S.  2100  can  only  bring  further 
hardship  to  our  domestic  shipping  Industry. 
Each  year.  Congress  is  asked  to  approve  vari- 


ous suspensions  of  the  Jones  Act.  If  we  ap- 
prove a  suspension  with  respect  to  lumber, 
there  will  be  little  Justification  for  opposing 
similar  treatment  for  other  commodities. 

Much  has  been  said  In  Congress  regarding 
the  need  for  strengthening  our  domestic 
shipping  fleet.  This  legislation  Is  In  direct 
conflict  with  our  domestic  needs  and  should 
not  be  approved. 

MINORITT   VIEWS  Or  SENATOR  THURMOND 

8.  2100  provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
section  4  of  Public  Law  87-877  which  au- 
thorizes the  Secretary  »f  Commerce  to  waive, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  provisions 
of  section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Jones  Act,  re- 
quires shipments  between  two  domestic  ports 
to  be  made  In  U.S.  built  and  owned  vessels. 
This  exemption  would  allow  shipments  of 
lumber  between  domestic  ports  and  Puerto 
Rico  In  foreign  vessels.  I  opposed  Public 
Law  87-877  when  It  was  originally  enacted, 
and  I  am  opposed  to  any  extension  of  this 
exemption. 

The  merchant  marine  Industry  in  the 
United  States  is  perhaps  the  most  heavily 
subsidized  segment  of  our  entire  economy. 
The  Industry  suffers  from  Innumerable  eco- 
nomic difficulties.  Including  high  wage  costs, 
construction  costs,  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses. The  Jones  Act  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  assuring  to  the  domestic  industry 
all  the  waterborne  traffic  between  domestic 
ports.  It  has  served  a  very  useful  purpose 
and  should  not  be  subject  to  waiver  except 
under  the  most  unusual  circumstances.  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  circumstances  In  this 
case  warrant  the  perpetuation  of  this  rupture 
in  the  laws  relating  to  coastwise  shipping 
which  our  domestic  carriers  now  rely  upon 
and  must  rely  upon  In  the  future. 

During  the  year  since  the  adoption  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-877,  waterborne  shipments  of  lum- 
ber from  the  west  coast  to  Puerto  Rico  have 
totaled  approximately  5.5  million  board  feet. 
These  shipments  were  made  In  foreign  vessels 
and  comprise  approximately  two  shiploads  of 
lumber.  This  small  quantity  does  not  Justify 
an  extension  of  this  exemption. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  facing  our  lumber  industry  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  sjrmiJathetic  to  any  suggestion 
designed  to  bring  about  meaningful  remedies 
to  their  economic  difficulties.  However,  I 
feel  that  the  transportation  coste  are  but  one 
small  factor  to  be  considered.  Canadian 
lumber  producers  have  the  advantage  of 
lower  stumpage  costs,  lower  wage  costs,  and 
generally  lower  operating  expenses  than  do 
our  domestic  lumber  producers.  In  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  the  problem  of  transportation 
costs  In  this  manner,  I  fear  that  we  are 
creating  an  even  greater  problem  In  our  mar- 
itime industry.  There  is  evidence  that  the 
delivered  price  of  American  lumber  to  Puerto 
Rico,  even  with  the  advantage  of  low-cost 
shipping,  is  not  competitive  with  Canadian 
prices  due  to  these  other  factors. 

This  exemption  could  be  the  first  step  to- 
ward a  further  waiver  of  the  Jones  Act  be- 
tween domestic  ports  on  the  west  coast  and 
porta  on  the  east  coast.  If  this  were  cited 
as  a  precedent  and  the  further  exemption 
approved,  southern  and  southeastern  lumber 
producers  would  be  placed  in  dire  economic 
straits.  They  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
competition  from  west  coast  shipping,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  low  transportation  costs. 
Congress  would  be  continuing  a  dangerous 
precedent  to  extend  this  exemption,  and 
therefore  should  reject  8.  2100. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President.  wUl 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  notice  that  the 
report  contains  the  endorsements  of  the 
Department  of  Commerce,  the  Depart- 


ment of  Justice,  and  the  Comptroller 
General,  without  their  making  any  rec- 
ommendations one  way  or  the  other. 

Because  the  report  has  been  ordered 
to  be  printed,  I  should  like  to  say  that  I 
have  received,  under  date  of  October  31, 
1963,  a  copy  of  a  letter  sent  by  Charles 
S.  Murphy,  Acting  Secretary  of  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Commerce 
[Mr.  Magnttson]  .  who  has  just  explained 
the  purpose  of  the  bill.  The  letter  en- 
dorses the  proposed  2-year  extension  of 
the  act.  So  the  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies  are  unanimously  in 
support  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  of  Mr.  Murphy  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Department  or  Agriculture, 
Washington.  B.C.,  October  31,  1963. 
Hon.  Warren  G.  Magnuson, 
Chairman,  Committee  on  Commerce, 
U.S.  Senate. 

Dear  Mr.  Chairman:  This  Is  In  reply  to 
yoxir  request  of  August  29,  1963,  for  the  De- 
partment's comments  on  8.  2100,  a  bUl  "To 
continue  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary 
of  Commerce  to  suspend  the  provisions  of 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1920, 
with  respyect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber. 

8.  2100  would  make  permanent  the  tem- 
porary authority  of  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce to  permit  the  use  of  foreign  vessels 
In  the  transp>ortatlon  of  lumber  from  ports 
or  terminal  areas  In  the  United  States  to  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  whenever  he 
determines  there  Is  no  domestic  vessel  rea- 
sonably available  to  serve  between  such  ports 
or  terminal  areas  for  the  transportation  of 
lumber.  Enactment  of  this  measure  would 
permit  lumber  shippers  In  the  States  of 
Washington  and  Oregon,  for  example,  to  ship 
to  Puerto  Rico  under  essentially  the  same 
conditions  as  now  enjoyed  by  shippers  In 
British  Columbia.  It  would  thvis  help  to  In- 
sure conditions  of  reasonable  competition 
within  the  lumber  Industry  of  the  United 
States  and  Canada. 

This  Department  favors  the  objective  of 
the  bill,  and  we  concur  In  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  Department  of  Commerce  that 
the  present  legislation  be  extended  for  2 
years. 

The  Bureau  of   the  Budget  advises  that 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  presentation  of 
this  report  from  the  standpoint  of  the  ad- 
ministration's program. 
Sincerely  yoxirs, 

Charles  8.  Murpht, 

Acting  Secretary. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  committee 
amendments. 

The  committee  amendments  were 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  proposed, 
the  question  is  on  the  engrossment  and 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
understand  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  [Mr.  Thurmond] 
desires  to  make  some  remarks  about  the 
bill. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  opposed  to  the  enactment  of  S.  2100, 
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which  is  designed  to  continue  the  author- 
ity of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  sus- 
pend the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of 
lumber  to  Puerto  Rico.  The  original  1- 
year  exemption  authority  was  enacted  in 
1962  and  expired  on  October  24  of  this 
year.  S.  2100  would  continue  for  2  years 
this  very  bad  precedent  of  allowing  an, 
exception  to  our  coastwise  shipping  laws 
and  regulations. 

The  testimony  on  S.  2100  reveals  that 
the  previous  1-year  exemption  authority 
did  not  prove  to  be  as  useful  to  the  lum- 
ber Industry  as  had  been  anticipated. 
Also,  the  enactment  of  this  measure 
would  bring  about  the  possibility  of  ir- 
reparable harm  to  our  domestic  maritime 
indiistry. 

Mr.  President,  this  measxire  constitutes 
a  first  foot  in  the  door  for  an  exemption 
authority  for  lumber  shipments  in  for- 
eign bottoms  from  the  west  coast  to  the 
east  coast.  The  Jones  Act  presently  pre- 
vents shipping  from  one  port  in  the 
United  States  to  another  port  in  the 
United  States  in  other  than  a  domestic 
vessel.  Earlier  this  year,  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee  held  a  series  of  three 
hearings  in  the  South  inquiring  into  the 
economic  conditions  of  the  southern  Imn- 
ber  mdustry.  Without  exception,  all  the 
witnesses  who  testified  to  these  hearings 
were  opposed  to  exceptions  of  the  Jones 
Act  for  either  Puerto  Rico  or  for  eastern 
seaboard  ports  with  regard  to  shipments 
of  lumber.  If  a  further  exemption  were 
allowed,  using  this  measure  as  a  prece- 
dent for  such  an  act,  the  southern  limi- 
ber  industry  would  suffer  dire  economic 
injury. 

There  Is  little  or  no  chance  of  this 
measure  being  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  especially  this  year. 
Since  the  previous  1-year  exemption  ex- 
pired on  October  24  of  this  year.  I  believe 
that  it  would  be  a  useless  act  for  the  Sen- 
ate to  give  its  approval  to  S.  2100. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  my  minority  views  as  contained 
in  the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  re- 
port on  S.  2100  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  minority 
views  of  Senator  Thurmond  (Rept.  No. 
568)  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

MiNO«rrT  VtEws  or  Skhatos  Thukmond 

S.  2100  provides  for  a  2-year  extension  of 
section  4  of  Public  Law  87-677  which  author- 
izes the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  waive,  un- 
der certain  circumstances,  the  provisions  of 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of 
1920.  The  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920, 
commonly  referred  to  as  the  Jones  Act,  re- 
quires shipments  between  two  domestic  ports 
to  be  made  In  D.S.  built  and  owned  vessels. 
This  exemption  would  aUow  shipments  of 
lumber  between  domestic  ports  and  Puerto 
Rico  in  foreign  vessels.  I  opposed  Public  Law 
87-877  when  it  was  originally  enacted,  and 
I  am  opposed  to  any  extension  of  this  ex- 
emption. ) 

The  merchant  marine  Industry  In  the 
United  States  i^  perhaps  the  most  heavily 
subsidized  segment  of  our  entire  economy. 
The  industry  sxilTers  from  Innumerable  eco- 
nomic difflcxiltles.  Including  high  wage  costs, 
construction  costs,  and  other  operating  ex- 
penses. The  Jones  Act  was  adopted  for  the 
purpose  of  asstirlng  to  the  domestic  Indus- 


try all  the  waterborne  traffic  between  domes- 
tic ports.  It  has  served  a  very  \iseful  pur- 
pose and  should  not  be  subject  to  waiver  ex- 
cept under  the  most  unusual  drciunstancea. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  circumstances  in 
this  case  warrant  the  perpetuation  of  tMs 
rupture  In  the  laws  relating  to  coastwise 
shipping  which  our  domestic  carriers  now 
rely  upon  and  must  rely  upon  In  the  future. 

During  the  year  since  the  adoption  of  Pub- 
lic Law  87-877,  waterborne  shipments  of 
lumber  from  the  west  coast  to  Puerto  Rico 
hare  totaled  approximately  5.5  mUIlon  board 
feet.  These  shipments  were  made  In  foreign 
vessels  and  comprise  approximately  two  ship- 
loads of  lumber.  This  small  quantity  does 
not  Justify  an  extension  of  this  exemption. 

I  am  well  aware  of  the  difficulties  which 
are  facing  our  lumber  Industry  In  the  United 
States.  I  am  sympathetic  to  any  suggestion 
designed  to  bring  about  meaningful  remedies 
to  their  economic  difficulties.  However,  I  feel 
that  the  transportation  costs  are  but  one 
small  factor  to  be  considered.  Canadian 
lumber  producers  have  the  advantage  of 
lower  st\mipage  costs,  lower  wage  costs,  and 
generally  lower  operating  expenses  than  do 
our  domestic  lumber  producers.  In  attempt- 
ing to  remedy  the  problem  of  transportation 
coets  In  this  manner,  I  fear  that  we  are 
creating  an  even  greater  problem  In  our 
maritime  industry.  There  la  evidence  that 
the  delivered  price  of  American  lumber  to 
Puerto  Rico,  even  with  the  advantage  of 
low-cost  shipping.  Is  not  competitive  with 
Canadian  prices  due  to  these  other  factors. 
This  exemption  could  be  the  flrst  step  to- 
ward a  further  waiver  of  the  Jones  Act  be- 
tween domestic  ports  on  the  west  coast  and 
ports  on  the  east  coast.  If  this  were  cited 
as  a  precedent  and  the  further  exemption 
approved,  southern  and  southeastern  limiber 
producers  would  be  placed  in  dire  economic 
straits.  Ttiey  would  be  unable  to  meet  the 
competition  from  west  coast  shipping,  hav- 
ing the  advantage  of  low  transportation 
costs.  Congress  would  be  continuing  a  dan- 
gerous precedent  to  extend  this  exemption, 
and  therefore  should  reject  S.  2100. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  an  article 
entitled  "Dark  Days  for  the  Merchant 
Fleet,"  written  by  Helen  Delich  Bentley 
and  published  in  the  Baltimore  Sun  of 
October  14,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Dark  Dats  fob  thb  Merchamt  Fleet 
(By  Helen  Delich  Bentley) 

The  future  of  the  remnants  of  the  do- 
mestic shipping  fleet  literally  hangs  by  a 
thread.  A  bill  now  pending  in  Congress 
could  wipe  it  out.  although  the  bill's  sup- 
porters would  deny  this. 

Introduced  by  Senator  Nettbercek,  Demo- 
crat, of  Oregon,  the  bill  wo\ild  permit  on  a 
permanent  basis  the  free  movement  of  lum- 
ber from  the  United  States  to  Puerto  Rico 
aboard  foreign-flag  ships.  If  that  is  enacted, 
the  maritime  Industry  feels  It  is  useless  even 
to  try  to  apply  the  Jones  Act  any  longer. 
The  Jones  Act  was  passed  In  1920  to  protect 
domestic  shipping  by  permitting  only  Amer- 
ican-flag ships  to  carry  cargoes  between 
American  ports  and  from  the  States  to  terri- 
tories such  as  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands. 

The  effect  of  the  Jones  Act  was  weakened 
last  year  when  Senator  Nettberger  squeeaed 
through  a  provision  that  lumber  could  move 
to  Puerto  Rico  on  foreign-flag  ships  for  a 
1-year  period  if  American  ships  could  not 
meet  the  low  freight  rate  of  the  foreign  ves- 
sels. The  pending  legislation  has  no  proviso 
which  would  give  American  ships  an  oppor- 


tunity even  to  express  a  desire  for  the  limi- 
ber. 

Ironically,  American  ships  which  have  been 
converted  abroad,  but  which  are  still  oper- 
ated under  the  American  flag  and  manned 
by  American  seamen  cannot  compete  against 
the  foreign  vessels  because  the  Jones  Act 
excluded  them  from  the  domestic  trade. 

Yet  these  are  the  only  American  ships — 
primarily  bulk  type  carriers— which  could 
approach  the  low  freight  rates  of  the  foreign 
ships,  which  are  built  abroad,  registered 
abroad,  and  manned  by  foreign  seamen. 

Once  the  lumber  industry  breaks  com- 
pletely through  the  Jones  Act  with  the  "free 
movement"  doctrine,  then  the  orange,  steel, 
chemical,  and  oil  companies  are  going  to 
fight  for  their  rights.  Who  can  say  that  the 
lumber  industry  should  have  any  more  pref- 
erence than  the  others? 

Shipping  circles  feel  strongly  that  the 
administration  Is  selling  the  American  do- 
mestic service  short — or  "cannibalizing"  It 

in  behalf  of  the  lumber  industry  because  of 
the  power  In  Congress  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west congressional  delegation. 

The  same  shipping  groups  point  out  that 
many  of  the  lumbermen  who  are  scream- 
ing that  they  cannot  compete  against  Cana- 
adian  lumber  which  moves  In  foreign  bot- 
toms are  stockholders  and  part  owners  of 
many  of  the  same  Canadian  lumber  concerns. 
In  other  words  they  are  competing  against 
themselves  and  the  domestic  fleet  Is  being 
sacrificed— that  Is  the  feeling  In  the  maritime 
world. 

Although  the ( railroads  seemingly  would 
support  any  atjtack  against  the  domestic 
shipping  lines,  they  may  well  beware  of  some 
of  the  far-reaching  implications.  Competi- 
tion against  American-flag  water  transporta- 
tion has  been  stiff  and  the  railroads  have 
complained.  But  what  will  it  be  if  lower 
cost  foreign  ships  are  given  a  wide  open  field 
in  which  to  operate? 

Great  concern  has  been  expressed  by  many 
responsible  sources  about  the  decline—from 
700  ships  before  World  War  n  to  less  than 
100  today — of  the  domestic  fleet,  but  thus  far 
only  negative  action  has  taken  place. 

When  he  was  running  for  the  Presidency, 
the  then  Senator  Kennedy  wrote:  "The  de- 
pressed condition  of  our  country's  once- 
flourishing  domestic  shipping  industry 
should  be  a  matter  of  deepest  concern  to 
everyone  Interested  in  our  country's  eco- 
nomic progress  and  national  security.  Unless 
strong  measures  are  taken,  promptly,  to 
preserve  and  strengthen  the  dry  cargo  fleet 
now  operating  coastwise  and  Intercoastal,  one 
of  the  great  bulwarks  of  our  Nation's  defense 
may  soon  be  a  thing  of  the  past." 

Since  that  letter  was  written  In  1960,  at 
least  eight  domestic — intercoastal,  coastwise, 
and  offshore — steamship  lines  have  sus- 
pended.    Only  seven  are  left. 

Summarizing  In  his  letter.  Mr.  Kennedy 
wrote:  "If  the  domestic  merchant  fleet,  so 
strategic  to  the  Nation's  economy  and  to  its 
defense,  is  to  be  kept  alive — and  it  must 
be — Government  must  lend  a  hand.  Steps 
must  be  taken  to  insure  fair  treatment  of  do- 
mestic shipping  vls-a-vls  other  forms  of 
transportation.  Beyond  that  Government 
has  real  and  long  neglected  responsibility  to 
assist  In  the  formulation  of  a  rational  over- 
all transportation  policy  In  which  Intercoast- 
al transport  has  a  vital  position." 

Among  the  problems  cited  by  the  "de- 
ceased" lines  as  they  went  out  of  business 
was  that  of  rates — that  they  were  unable  to 
get  rate  Increases  approved  fast  enough  by 
the  Federal  agencies. 

At  the  Propeller  Club  Convention  held  In 
Baltimore  last  week,  former  Senator  John 
Marshall  Butler,  who  was  considered  out- 
standing in  his  contributions  to  maritime 
legislation  while  serving  on  the  Senate  Com- 
merce Committee,  spoke  on  "Domeetic  Water 
Transportotlon  and  the  NaUonal  Interest. ' 
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He  said  among  other  things,  "Unless  some- 
thing Is  done  about  the  ratemaklng  situa- 
tion, a  rejuvenatlou  of  domestic  water  ship- 
ping would  be  Impossible,  according  to  the 
experts,  even  If  the  cost  of  the  ships  were 
zero.  It  Is  in  the  area  of  ratemaklng,  on  a 
wholly  coordinated  national  transportation 
basis,  that  Under  Secretary  Roosevelt  and 
his  associates  may  find  the  real  solution." 

Most — If  not  all — of  the  remaining  seg- 
ments of  the  domestic  shipping  industry 
have  filed  for  rate  Increases  to  comp>ensate 
for  Increased  costs.  Some  of  these  cases  have 
been  pending  before  the  Federal  Maritime 
Commission  for  a  year — some  even  longer. 
The  length  of  time  It  takes  the  Commission 
to  act  on  a  rate  petition  has  been  disturbing 
to  the  shipping  Industry  for  some  time  be- 
cause of  the  mounting  losses  In  the  Interim. 
Some  lines  have  collapsed  altogether  while 
waiting. 

Some  shipping  people  have  suggested  sub- 
sidizing the  domestic  industry.  Subsidy  pay- 
ments would  support  both  the  construction 
of  new  vessels  and  their  operation.  Matson 
Navigation  Co.,  the  biggest  domestic  non- 
subsldlzed  line,  haa  taken  a  neutral  stand 
on  the  Issue  of  subsidy  for  Its  Hawaii  freight 
trade.  In  a  memorandima  issued  some  time 
ago  on  this  subject,  the  company  said: 

"As  the  principal  carrier  In  the  trade.  It  Is 
Matson's  fundamental  responsibility  to  keep 
the  total  cost  of  moving  Hawaii's  commerce 
at  the  lowest  possible  level  consistent  with 
the  maintenance  of  adequate  service  and  a 
fair  return  to  the  stockholders  on  their  in- 
vestment in  Matson.  This  responslbUlty  does 
not  include  the  determination  of  who  Is  to. 
pay  this  cost. 

"Under  the  present  system,  the  users  of 
the  service  pay  directly  for  It  through  freight 
charges.  This  Is  the  normal  way  of  doing 
business.  Under  a  subsidy  arrangement,  part 
of  the  cost  would  be  shifted,  either  to  the 
taxpayers  of  the  State  or  the  Nation. 
Whether  or  not  the  cost  burden  should  be 
shifted  is  a  matter  of  public  policy,  to  be 
decided  by  the  public  and  those  appointed 
or  elected  to  serve  the  public  Interest." 

More  recently,  Matson  has  said  that  If  It 
could  get  Its  requested  freight  rate,  the  rate 
of  return  would  put  it  on  solid  operating 
grounds  now — without  any  subsidy  of  any 
kind. 

Alcoa  Steamship  Co.  has  requested  a 
freight  rate  boost  to  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  emphasized  that  It  was 
urgent.  That  was  nearly  18  months  ago. 
The  plea  Is  still  pending. 

Another  bill  even  bolder  than  the  Neu- 
berger  proposal  and  now  before  Congress 
would  permit  forelgn-buUt  ships  to  be  used 
generally  on  the  domestic  routes.  Mr.  Butler 
referred  to  this  as  obtaining  ships  from  "bar- 
gain basement  shipyards  In  foreign  countries. 
This  Is  another  artifice  of  Inert  expediency, 
unworthy  of  those  who  resort  to  It." 

If  the  argument  Is  that  lower  cost  foreign 
procurement  should  replace  domestic  ship- 
ping, he  said,  "you  might  as  well  suggest 
that  we  Import  lower  salaried  legislators 
from  West  Germany.  Japan.  France,  or  wher- 
ever, to  sit  In  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  enact  laws  to  bring  about  the 
complete  demise  of  all  of  U.S.  Industry." 

"This  type  of  atUtude,  If  not  nipped  In 
the  bud.  could  pollinate  or  be  catching — 
and  might  even  lead  to  the  demise  of  our 
merchant  marine  completely  or  to  the 
demise  of  the  domestic,  legal  profession — or 
what  have  you.  Where  then  would  we  be 
with  the  balance-of -payments  problem? 
Where  would  they  find  (the  shipping  quota] 
of  the  35  million  new  Jobs  which  the  Depart- 
ment of  Labor  has  warned  our  economy  must 
create  in  the  next  decade?" 

The  Senator  blamed  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  administrations  for  the  sad 
plight  of  tbe  domestic  merchant  marine 
today.    Many  agree  that  the  weakness  of  the 


domestic  merchant  marine  doesn't  trace  to 
the  Jones  Act,  but  to  long-continued  default 
of  suitable  action,  leadership,  and  coordina- 
tion within  the  responsible — the  executive — 
agencies  of  the  National  Government.  No 
administration  has  made  a  real  attempt  to 
salvage  any  segment  of  the  domestic  shipping 
industry. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  statement 
by  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Maryland  I  Mr.  Be  all]  in  opposition  to 
S.  2100. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statement  bt  Senator  J.  Glenn  Beall  in 
Opposition   to   S.   2100 

S.  2100  would  extend  for  2  years  the  au- 
thority of  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to 
waive  the  provisions  of  the  Jones  Act  with 
respect  to  the  shipment  of  lumber  to  Puerto 
Rico.  In  this  way,  we  are  asked  to  assist  the 
lumber  Industry  by  means  of  a  device  which 
penalizes  the  merchant  marine  Industry. 

I  sympathize  with  the  difficulties  facing 
our  domestic  lumber  Industry.  But,  I  am 
even  more  concerned  over  the  weak  condition 
of  our  domestic  shipping  fleet.  Before 
World  War  II,  our  domestic  fleet  niimbered 
700  vessels.  Today,  this  number  has  dwin- 
dled to  less  than  100.  This  decline  of  our 
shipping  Industry  has  been  a  matter  of  con- 
cern to  Congress  for  some  time.  I  am 
pleased  that  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Commerce  Committee  has  been  most  sensi- 
tive to  the  need  for  action  In  this  field. 

Yet  we  are  asked  today  to  grant  a  pref- 
erence to  foreign  vessels  In  the  shipment  of 
lumber.  I  am  unable  to  understand  the 
wisdom  of  this  course  of  action.  There  are 
many  domestic  commodities  which  must 
meet  foreign  competition.  Jr.  each  case, 
wage  differentials  and  other  cost  factors 
place  the  American  product  at  a  disadvan- 
tage. On  what  basis  are  we  to  deny  Jones 
Act  exemptions  to  these  products  if  we  ap- 
prove S. 2100? 

And  make  no  mistake  about  It — there  will 
be  other  requests  for  exemptions. 

I  sincerely  believe  that  section  27  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920  is  essential  to 
the  maintenance  of  our  domestic  fleet.  Cer- 
tainly, the  Jones  Act  Is  not  a  cure-all.  It  Is 
but  one  means  of  assuring  that  we  will  not 
lose  all  evidence  of  a  domestic  fleet. 

International  trade  developments  in  recent 
years  have  brought  difficulties  to  many  do- 
mestic indvistrles.  The  future  will  probably 
bring  addlUonal  problems  of  compeUtlon. 
These  problems  are  not  going  to  be  solved  by 
helping  one  Industry  to  the  detriment  of 
another. 

I  oppose  S.  2100  Just  as  I  Intend  to  oppose 
any  other  requests  for  exemptions  under  the 
Jones  Act. 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  statement  I  have  made,  the 
article  that  substantiates  that  statement, 
and  my  minority  views,  which  are  a  part 
of  my  statement,  I  feel  it  is  not  In  the 
best  interests  of  the  American  maritime 
industry  or  of  the  country  as  a  whole 
that  S.  2100  be  passed. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  in 
early  March  of  this  year  a  cargo  vessel 
docked  at  the  port  of  San  Juan,  Puerto 
Rico,  to  discharge  1,400.000  board  feet 
of  Douglas -fir  and  hemlock  lumber — 
lumber  from  Oregon  forests — lumber 
cruised,  logged,  hauled,  sawed,  and 
loaded  by  Oregon  lumbermen. 

This  event  would  have  raised  little 
interest  a  decade  ago  when  Oregon,  Cali- 


fornia, and  Washington  forests  supplied 
the  entire  Puerto  Rican  market  for 
northwest  softwood.  Yet,  the  cargo  dis- 
charged in  March  1963  was  the  flrst 
shipload  of  Northwest  U.S.  lumber 
to  Puerto  Rico  in  over  2  years. 

This  shipload,  and  others  that  fol- 
lowed, carrying  a  total  of  6.4  miUion 
board  feet,  were  made  possible  when 
Congress,  nearly  1  year  ago,  accepted 
the  amendment  which  I  offered  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  to  permit  the  suspen- 
sion of  Jones  Act  restrictions  on  ship- 
ments of  lumber  to  Puerto  Rico.  There 
will  be  such  shiploads  in  the  future  only 
if  Congress  extends  and  makes  perma- 
nent the  Puerto  Rican  amendment  to 
the  Jones  Act,  by  acting  favorably  upon 
S. 2100. 

The  sales  recorded  by  the  northwest 
lumbermen  in  Puerto  Rico  were  achieved 
despite  obstacles  which  did  not  exist  in 
any  other  market  in  which  northwest 
mills  do  business.  They  were  made  de- 
spite the  cost  and  delay  of  processing 
the  flrst  Jones  Act  susE>ensions  through 
the  Maritime  Administration.  They 
were  made  despite  the  need  for  induc- 
ing Puerto  Rican  customers  to  abandon 
their  established  pattern  of  dealing  with 
British  Columbia.  They  were  made  de- 
spite the  unwarranted  graft  of  a  flrst- 
ref  usal  requirement  upon  the  basic  legis- 
lation by  the  Maritime  Administration; 
and  they  were  made  despite  the  rational 
fears  of  the  Puerto  Ricans  that  upon  the 
expiration  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Jones 
Act  amendment  they  would  be  forced  to 
return  to  the  Canadian  mills  subject  to 
possible  retaliatory  measures. 

It  is  essential  then  that  the  Puerto 
Rican  amendment  be  extended  so  that 
commercial  relations  between  northwest 
shippers  and  Puerto  Rican  customers  can 
be  stabilized  and  that  Congress  make 
manifest  Its  intent  that  no  "flrst  refusal" 
handicap  was  ever  intended  to  be  made 
a  part  of  this  legislation. 

The  Maritime  Administrator,  charged 
with  the  Implementation  of  this  amend- 
ment, made  the  following  crucial  flnding 
In  granting  the  flrst  of  several  suspen- 
sions under  the  terms  of  the  amendment : 

We  have  here  two  segments  of  American 
enterprise  both  of  which  are  sorely  beset  by 
foreign  competition.  The  record  of  this  pro- 
ceeding shows  that  under  the  preexisting 
legislation  banning  the  use  of  foreign-flag 
vessels  In  domestic  shipping,  no  lumber  from 
the  Pacific  Northwest  has  moved  to  Puerto 
Rico  during  the  last  2  years,  due  In  some 
part  to  the  lower  foreign-flag  transportation 
rates  which  have  assisted  Canadian  producers 
In  capturing  this  formerly  American-held 
market.  Thus,  the  Congress  decided  to  lift 
the  ban  under  certain  conditions  In  order  to 
relieve  the  distress  of  at  least  the  lumber  in- 
dustry. To  have  continued  the  prohibition 
would  have  had  the  effect  of  peri}etuatlng 
the  depression  In  both  Industries. 

Mr.  President,  I  desire  to  read  the  fol- 
lowing from  page  3  of  the  report: 

The  witness  of  the  leading  shipping  asso- 
ciation testified  at  the  hearing  that,  to  the 
best  of  his  knowledge :  "no  one  has  genuine- 
ly been  hurt  among  the  carriers." 

Witnesses  from  west  cout  ports  and  mlUs 
are  confident  that  extension  of  the  suspen- 
sion would  make  possible  more  thorough 
penetration  of  this  once-rich  Puerto  Rican 
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nuu-ket.  and  the  commlttM  ta  similarly  con- 
fident tbat  the  results  achieved  In  the  ab- 
breviated period  of  selling  activity  give 
promises  of  much  greater  returns  In  the 
2-year  period  the  bill  now  proposes.  The 
results  achieved  have  not  only  made  a  wel- 
come dent  !n  unemployment  In  this  Im- 
portant industry,  but  the  psychological  effect 
has  been  most  salutary  throughout  the  whole 
Northwest  area. 

The  Department  of  Commerce  through  Its' 
General  Ck>un8el.  Robert  E.  Giles,  recom- 
mended enactment  If  the  bill  were  amended 
to  provide  for  a  2-year  extension.  The  De- 
partment report  stated: 

"Suspension  of  the  provisions  of  section 
37  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act  of  1920,  with 
respect  to  lumber  shipments  to  Puerto  Rico, 
appears  to  be  necessary  if  Pacific  coast  lum- 
ber Is  to  have  any  place  in  the  Puerto  Rlcan 
market.  •  •  •  In  view  of  the  effect  on  west 
coast  lumber  shipments  resulting  from  sec- 
tion 4  of  Public  Law  87-877.  It  would  ap- 
pear desirable  that  a  thorough  reappraisal 
be  made  during  the  next  2  years  of  the  effect 
of  the  Jones  Act  on  the  present  state  of 
the  D.S.  merchant  marine  and  the  domestic 
economy  generally." 

In  short,  the  Puerto  Rlcan  amendment 
to  the  Jones  Act  has  not  plugged  the 
dyke,  but  it  has  helped.  And  if  it  is  ex- 
tended, the  new  Puerto  Rican  market  for 
American  Ivimber  will  continue  to  grow 
and  flourish. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  be  derelict  In  my  responsibility  if 
I  did  not  suggest  that  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Oregon  [Mrs.  Neuberger] 
deserves  to  be  complimented  for  her  fine 
work  in  connection  with  the  problem  of 
lumber  shipments  from  the  west  coast. 
It  is  she  who  was  primarily  responsible 
for  the  original  bill.  I  compliment  her 
for  her  diligence  in  connection  with  this 
matter. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Washington  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.    I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  associate  myself 
with  all  that  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton has  said.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Neuberger]  inaug\irated  this  pro- 
gram, and  she  has  been  very  greatly  in- 
terested in  it  from  the  outset,  and  has 
worked  diligently  and  effectively  to  aid 
the  lumber  industry  of  the  Pacific  North- 
west. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President.  I 
appreciate  the  very  kind  words  of  the 
Senator  from  Washington  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Alaska. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  Is,  Shall  it  pass? 

The  bill  (S.  2100)  was  passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read: 
"A  bill  to  continue  for  a  certain  period 
certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  suspend  the  provisions  of 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act, 
1920.  with  respect  to  the  transportation 
of  limiber." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote 
by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


were  considered  and,  after  being  passed 
through  the  required  parliamentary 
procedures,  were  passed. 


PRIVATE  RELIEF  BILLS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfdeld,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  following  bills 


DR.  MARGOT  R.  SOBEY  HI 

The  bill  (S.  1760)  for  the  relief  of  Dr. 
Margot  R,  Sobey  m,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act.  Doctor  Margot  R.  Sobey  III  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act,  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 


ANTONIO  CREDENZA 

The  bill  (S.  1781)  for  the  relief  of 
Antonio  Credenza,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  In  the 
administration  of  the  Inunlgratlon  and  Na- 
tionality Act,  Antonio  Credenza  may  be  clas- 
sified as  an  eligible  orphan  within  the  mean- 
ing of  section  101(b)  (1)  (P),  and  a  petition 
may  be  filed  in  behalf  of  the  said  Antonio 
Credenza  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  A.  Nufrlo. 
United  States  citizens,  pursuant  to  section 
206(b)  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act  subject  to  all  the  conditions  In  that 
section  relating  to  eUgible  orphans. 


JAN  AND  ANNA  SMAL 
(NEE  DWORZANSKI) 

The  biU  (H.R.  1414)  for  the  reUef  of 
Jan  and  Anna  Smal  (nee  Dworzanski). 


PASQUALE  MARRELLA 

The  bill  (H.R.  1432)  for  the  relief  of 
Pasquale  Marrella. 


TRICIA  KIM 


The  bin  (H.R.  4862)  for  the  relief  of 
Tricia  Kim. 


MRS.  CONCETTA  POTO  NAPOLI  AND 
OTHERS 

The  blU  (H.R.  6624)  for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Concetta  Foto  Napoli,  Salvatore 
Napoll,  Antonina  Napoli.  and  Michela 
Napoli. 


MRS.    INGRID   GUDRUN  SCHRODER 
BROWN 

The  bUl  CRU.  7268)   for  the  relief  of 
Mrs.  Ingrid  Gudrun  Schroder  Brown. 


WINSLOW,  ARIZ. 


The  bill  (HJl.  7601)  for  the  reUef  of 
the  city  of  Winslow.  Ariz. 


GEORGE  EUAS  NeJAME  (NOUJAIM) 
The  bUl  (S.  1951)  for  the  relief  of 
George  Ellas  NeJame  (Noujaim).  which 
had  been  reported  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  with  an  amendment, 
at  the  beginning  of  line  8.  to  strike  out 
"Upon  the  granting  of  permanent  resi- 
dence to  such  alien  as  provided  for  in  this 
Act.  the  Secretary  of  State  shall  instruct 


the  proper  quota  control  (/flQcer  to  deduct 
one  number  from  the  appropriate  quota 
for  the  first  year  that  such  quota  Is  avail- 
able."; so  as  to  make  the  bill  read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Immigration  and  Nationality 
Act,  George  Ellas  NeJame  (Noujaim)  shall  be 
held  and  considered  to  have  been  lawfully 
admitted  to  the  United  SUtes  for  permanent 
residence  as  of  the  date  of  the  enactment 
of  this  Act.  upon  payment  of  the  required 
visa  fee. 
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ERWIN  A.  SUEHS 


The  bill  (H.R.  2238)  for  the  relief  of 
Erwin  A.  Suehs. 


CREATION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  OPERATION  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  concurrent  resolution  (S. 
Con.  Res.  1)  to  create  a  joint  commit- 
tee to  study  the  organization  and  opera- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  recommend  im- 
provements therein. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  is  the  pending  question? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
pending  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
motion  of  the  Senator  from  Montana 
[Mr.  Mansfield]  that  the  Senate  pro- 
ceed to  the  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  TO 
MONDAY,  AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it 
adjourn  to  12  o'clock  noon  on  Monday 
next. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  wish  to  state  for  the  Record  that 
it  is  my  purpose — and  I  have  discussed 
this  with  the  majority  leader  and  the 
minority  leader — to  have  the  Senate 
take  up,  on  Monday,  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  independent  offices  appro- 
priation bill — a  very  large  measure  on 
which  we  completed,  yesterday,  the  work 
of  the  conference  committee.  It  in- 
cludes several  items  in  which  Senators 
are  much  interested. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  what  the  Senator  from 
Washington  has  said;  and  we  shall  bring 
up  not  only  the  conference  report  on 
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the  Independent  offices  appropriation 
bill,  but  also  the  public  works  appropri- 
ation bill,  which  will  be  considered  de 
novo. 

Mr.  President,  I  renew  my  request. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
ask  whether  I  correctly  imderstand  the 
Intended  parliamentary  prcxiedure.  I 
understood  the  Senator  from  Montana 
to  indicate  that  he  would  have  the  Sen- 
ate adjourn,  rather  than  take  a  recess, 
this  afternoon.    la  that  correct? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  a  parlia- 
mentary inquiry. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  state  it. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  tlie  Senate  adjourns 
this  afternoon,  instead  of  taking  a  recess, 
following  an  adjournment,  when  the 
Senate  convenes  on  Monday,  will  the 
question  now  pending  automatically 
have  been  displaced? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  now  pending  will  automatically 
die  when  the  Senate  adjourns. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then  I  ask  the  majority 
leader  at  what  time  he  has  In  mind  mov- 
ing that  the  Senate  adjourn,  this  after- 
noon. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  At  any  time  that 
is  convenient.        I 

Mr.  CLARK.  l"  have  suggested — al- 
though the  majority  leader  has  rejected 
my  suggestion — that  the  Senate  remain 
in  session  late  tonight  and  tomorrow,  in 
the  hope  that  this  filibuster  could  be 
broken. 

Since  the  majority  leader  unquestion- 
ably controls  the  power  to  adjourn — for 
I  have  never  known  an  instance  when, 
after  the  majority  leader  asked  the  Sen- 
ate to  adjourn,  it  did  not  yield  to  his 
will — and  since  the  majority  leader,  for 
reasons  which  I  am  sure  seem  adequate 
to  him.  is  unwilling  to  attempt  to  break 
this  filibuster,  but  since  I  have  alternate 
plans,  I  shall  appreciate  his  courtesy  if 
he  will  tell  me  at  about  what  time  he 
intends  to  move  that  the  Senate  adjourn 
this  afternoon,  so  that  I  can  make  my 
plans  accordingly^. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Would  3:30  pjn. 
be  acceptable  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  do  not  believe  so.  but 
that  matter  is  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana.  I  hope  he 
can  wait  until  4 .45  pjn. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Very  well. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Then,  Mr.  President,  I 
have  no  objection  to  the  unanimous-con- 
sent request. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  has 
the  requested  order  been  entered? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    Yes. 


CREATION  OP  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND    OPERATION    OF   CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  1)  to  create  a  Joint  Committee  To 
Study  the  Organization  and  Operation  of 


the  Congress  and  recommend  Improve- 
ments therein. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Presid«it,  the 
pending  question — which  is  the  motion 
that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
1 — Is  one  which  I  wish  to  discuss  now 
briefly,  for  two  purposes:  First,  to  make 
some  relatively  brief  comments  on  the 
remarks  made  yesterday  afternoon  by 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr. 
Talmadge],  whom  I  see  in  the  CThamber 
at  this  time,  and  whose  remarks  appear 
in  yesterday's  issue  of  the  Congressional 
Record  at  page  23580.  It  is  indeed  sar- 
donic that  during  the  more  than  11 
months  Congress  has  been  in  session,  we 
have  succeeded  in  charging  the  taxpay- 
ers with  more  than  22,500  pages  of  the 
Congressional  Record. 

I  read  with  Interest  the  comments 
which  the  majority  leader  made  for  the 
Record,  last  week,  about  the  achieve- 
ments of  this  session — which  I  agree  are 
not  inconsiderable.  However,  it  has 
taken  us  a  very  long  time  to  accomplish 
these  things;  and  all  of  us  know  that 
the  three  major  responsibilities  of  Con- 
gress during  this  session — namely,  to 
pass  the  appropriation  bills  before  July 
31,  at  the  latest,  and  preferably  by  June 
30;  to  pass  the  civil  rights  bill;  and  to 
pass  the  tax  bill — have  not  been  met. 

I  return  to  my  comments  on  the  re- 
marks made  yesterday  by  the  junior 
Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Talmadge]. 
He  made  some  criticism  of  my  statement 
that  a  unanimous-consent  request  by  the 
majority  leader  was  rarely  objected  to 
for  any  other  purpose  than  delay.  I  re- 
iterate that  statement.  Objection  Is  fre  - 
quently  raised  to  a  unanimous-consent 
request  by  the  majority  leader  but  It  Is 
always  for  delay.  Usually  the  objection 
is  raised  to  provide  for  a  brief  delay 
in  order  to  afford  time  to  agree  upon  an 
acceptable  procedure  on  matters  In 
which  the  objecting  Senator  is  Inter- 
ested. Sometimes  the  purpose  Is  to 
negotiate  an  agreement  to  dispose  of 
business  expeditiously  when  Senators 
can  be  in  the  Chamber. 

But  I  reiterate  my  statement  of  yes- 
terday that  an  objection  to  a  unani- 
mous-consent request  made  by  the  ma- 
jority leader  to  take  up  a  bQl  la  always 
made  for  the  purpose  of  delay.  In  this 
case  It  was  made  for  a  delay  which  was 
Intended  to  be  as  long  as  necessary  to 
prevent  the  concurrent  resolution  from 
being  considered  on  its  merits. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President.  wiU 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  very  happy  to 
yield  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  the  contention 
of  the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  a  unanimous-consent 
request  made  by  the  majority  leader 
should  not  be  objected  to? 

Mr.  CLARK.    No;  it  is  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  fail,  then,  to  fol- 
low the  logic  of  the  Senator's  argument. 
A  unanimous-consent  request,  of  course, 
requires  the  unanimity  of  100  Senators. 
Any  Senator  has  the  right  to  object  at 
any  time  he  sees  fit,  if  his  opinion  differs 
from  that  of  the  majority  leader.    He 


would  be  subordinating  his  Judgment  to 
that  of  the  majority  leader  if  he  failed  to 
object. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
correct.  I  never  said  anything  to  the 
contrary. 

I  said,  and  I  reiterate,  that  any  ob- 
jection to  a  unanimous-consent  request 
made  by  the  majority  leader  to  take 
up  a  measure  which  is  on  the  calender — 
and  in  this  case,  the  concurrent  resolu- 
tion has  been  cleared  by  the  policy  com- 
mittee— is  never  made  except  for  pur- 
poses of  delay.  In  the  present  case  ob j  ec- 
tion  was  made  not  only  for  purposes  of 
delay,  but  a  delay  for  as  long  as  might  be 
necessary  to  prevent  the  concurrent  res- 
olution and  amendments  thereto  from 
being  considered  on  their  merits. 

My  second  point,  in  reply  to  my  good 
friend  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia, 
is  to  agree  with  him  that  the  filibuster 
started  by  his  senior  colleague  Is  the 
shortest  one  of  recent  record.  Two 
words  can  start  a  filibuster  If  those  two 
words  are  "I  object."  They  started  a 
filibuster  yesterday. 

I  reiterate  that  I  have  been  reliably 
informed  by  absolutely  unimpeachable 
sources  that  this  filibuster  will  continue 
as  long  as  necessary — until  Christmas. 
If  necessary — unless  the  motion  to  take 
up  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1  is 
either  withdrawn  or  the  Senator  from 
New  Jersey  [Mr.  Case],  the  Senator  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  I — as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  amendment  which  we 
discussed  yesterday — agree,  xmder  du- 
ress, to  withdraw  the  amendment. 

My  third  point  Is  that  it  is,  of  course, 
within  both  the  legal  and  the  moral  right 
of  the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  to  ob- 
ject to  the  Clark -Case  amendment,  to 
oppose  It  If  he  wishes  to  oppose  It,  to 
bring  his  undeniable  powers  of  eloquence 
to  bear  on  his  colleagues,  and,  if  he 
wishes  to  do  so.  to  lobby  them  in  the 
cloakroom  to  oppose  the  amendment. 
But  I  suggest  that  the  proper  time  to 
do  that  Is  when  the  resolution  is  before 
the  Senate  for  action  and  the  amend- 
ment has  been  offered.  I  suggest,  wiUi 
all  deference,  that  imder  normal  parlia- 
mentary procedure — which  I  hope  in 
due  course  will  become  the  rule  In  the 
Senate — an  improper  time  to  do  It  Is 
before  the  resolution  has  been  called  up 
and  Is  under  debate. 

My  fourth  point  Is  that  I  am  amazed 
that  so  good  a  lawyer  as  the  Junior  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia — and  he  is  a  g(X)d  law- 
yer; he  is  known  as  such  not  only  In 
his  own  State  but  also  In  the  Senate 
Chamber  during  the  almost  7  years  he 
has  been  a  Senator — should  suggest  that 
the  concurrent  resolution  as  submitted — 
and  I  now  refer  to  the  resolution  as  sub- 
mitted and  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  by  31  Sen- 
ators— is  unconstitutional. 

The  31  Senators  who  cosponsored  the 
resolution  were  not  even  remotely 
thinking  of  Interfering  with  the  right  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  to  make  its 
own  rules. 

All  that  the  Case-Clark  amendment 
provides  is  that  the  House  and  Senate 
rules  shall  be  studied  by  a  Joint  com- 
mittee which  shall  make  recommenda- 
tions thereon. 
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The  constitutional  right  of  the  House 
to  pass  on  Its  own  rules  remains  invio- 
late. The  Senator  from  Georgia  said 
that  It  does  not  require  much  education 
to  understand  that  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution. I  agree.  It  does  not  even  take 
a  law  degree  to  understand  that  the  con- 
stitutional argument  of  the  Senator 
from  Georgia  is  not  worthy  of  serious 
consideration.  I  ask  him  if  he  does  not 
know  it  himself. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  In  response  to  the 
distinguished  Senator,  I  repeat  what  I 
inserted  in  the  Record  last  night.  Arti- 
cle I,  section  5,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Con- 
stitution states: 

Bach  Hoiue  may  determine  the  rules  of 
lt«  proceedings. 

That  means  what  it  says.  Nothing  can 
be  gained,  and  no  useful  purpose  can  be 
served,  by  authorizing  a  joint  committee, 
involving  Members  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, to  study  Senate  rules.  In 
the  first  place,  they  would  be  unfamiliar 
with  the  procedure.  In  the  second  place, 
they  would  be  utterly  powerless  to  act. 
For  all  practical  benefits,  we  might  as 
well  authorize  some  people  on  Mars — 
if  we  ever  discover  that  there  be  any 
there — to  study  rules  of  the  Senate,  be- 
cause they  would  have  as  much  control 
over  Senate  procedure  as  has  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  able  Senator 
knows  that. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  friend  from 
Georgia  that  when  bills  and  resolutions 
are  introduced  in  the  House  or  in  the 
Senate,  it  is  customary  to  take  testimony 
on  those  measures  to  determine  whether 
they  should  be  reported  to  the  House  or 
Senate. 

Could  not  the  proposed  joint  commit- 
tee take  testimony  on  the  question  of 
which,  if  any.  of  the  House  rules  should 
be  changed? 

Why  should  Senators  who  are  on  the 
committee  merely  to  make  recommenda- 
tions and  to  investigate  refrain  from 
listening  to  the  testimony  or  even  from 
expressing  their  opinion  as  to  its  valid- 
ity? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  For  the  very  rea- 
son I  have  stated.  The  Senator  begs  the 
question. 

Of  course,  when  bills  are  introduced 
in  either  the  House  or  the  Senate,  af- 
fecting legislation  which  both  bodies 
must  enact  or  reject,  testimony  is  taken 
before  the  respective  committees  of  each 
body.  But  I  have  never  known  any  in- 
stance in  the  history  of  our  Republic  in 
which  Members  of  the  House  tried  to 
determine  the  rules  of  the  Senate  or 
when  Members  of  the  Senate  tried  to 
determine  the  niles  of  the  House.  Clear- 
ly they  are  without  authority  to  do  so. 

Any  study  commission  along  that  line 
would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

I,  for  one,  believe  the  100  Members  of 
the  Senate  are  capable  of  discharging 
their  own  constitutional  responsibility, 
and  I  do  not  believe  we  must  go  outside 
the  Senate,  to  the  House,  or  to  any  com- 
mission anywhere.  The  responsibility  is 
ours  and  ours  alone. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  may  be 
correct   that   Members   of   the   Senate 


should  not  participate  in  hearings  on 
the  validity  of  the  House  rules. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  fact  they  can- 
not. The  Senator  knows  that  the  Con- 
stitution gives  them  no  such  powers. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  is  quite 
incorrect  as  to  what  I  know.  In  fact,  I 
know  exactly  the  contrary. 

I  say.  if  I  may  finish  my  statement, 
that  the  Senator  may  be  correct,  that 
it  would  be  unwise  to  permit  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  sit  on  a  joint  committee 
to  consider,  among  other  things,  changes 
in  the  rules  of  the  House,  many  of  which 
changes  would  have  a  vast  effect  on  pro- 
cedures in  the  Senate.  I  ask  the  Senator 
again— and  this  will  be  my  last  effort  to 
engage  in  colloquy  on  this  point — does 
he  really  believe  this  proposal  is  uncon- 
stitutional? I  cannot  believe  that  he 
really  considers  it  to  be  unconstitutional. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Of  course  it  is  not 
unconstitutional  for  any  person  to  study 
the  rules  of  the  Senate,  but  the  group 
would  have  no  power  to  act.  No  useful 
purpose  could  be  served  by  bringing  in 
the  two  bodies  to  try  to  review  and  ap- 
praise each  other's  rules.  They  would 
have  no  power  to  act.  The  Constitution 
gives  them  no  power  to  act.  It  would 
be  an  absurd  situation  if  they  were  to 
consider  something  they  were  powerless 
to  resolve. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  assiune  my  friend 
from  Georgia  withdraws  the  argument 
that  the  original  resolution,  as  submitted 
by  31  Senators,  was  unconstitutional,  an 
argument  on  which  he  laid  such  stress 
before  the  Senate  yesterday.  I  am  not 
passing  on  the  question  of  whether  it  is 
wise  or  not.  I  only  say  there  are  plenty 
of  precedents,  and  I  believe  it  is  wise. 
Does  not  the  Senator  agree,  as  he  said  a 
moment  ago.  that  there  is  nothing  un- 
constitutional about  it? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Let  me  read  my 
argument,  rather  than  take  the  Sena- 
tor's word  for  it.  I  quote  from  what  I 
said  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  yester- 
day: 

My  objection  Is  based  on  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  of  America.     I  read: 

"Article  I.  section  5,  paragraph  2:  Each 
House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  Its  Pro- 
ceedings, punish  Its  Members  for  disorderly 
Behavior,  and  with  the  Concurrence  of  two- 
thirds,  expel  a  Member." 

Mr.  President,  that  language  Is  written  In 
plain  English.  It  does  not  require  much 
education  to  imderstand  that  provision  of 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  It 
merely  states  that  each  House  may  deter- 
mine the  rxoles  of  Its  proceedings.  That 
means  that  the  Senate  may  determine  Its 
rules  and  the  House  of  Representatives  may 
determine  Its  rules. 

The  Constitution  does  not  authorize  the 
House  of  Representatives  to  study  and  deter- 
mine the  rules  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.    Of  course,  it  does  not. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  That  is  the  lan- 
guage used  by  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  tried  to 
insert  language  Into  what  I  said,  which 
was  not  there. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  the  Senator  from 
Georgia  for  the  last  time.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator agree  with  me  that  there  is  nothing 
unconstitutional  in  the  resolution.  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  1,  as  originally 


submitted  by  the  31  Senators  who  co- 
sponsored  it? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  asked 
that  question  prior  to  this  time,  and  I 
responded  thereto. 

I  say  again,  no.  It  is  not  unconstitu- 
tional to  create  a  joint  committee  to 
study  the  rules  of  the  House  or  of  the 
Senate,  either,  but  it  would  be  an  exer- 
cise in  absurdity,  because  they  would  be 
studying  something  which,  in  the  first 
place,  they  know  nothing  alwut;  and 
which,  in  the  second  place,  they  were 
powerless  to  resolve. 

We  might  as  well  create  a  Senate  com- 
mittee to  study  the  political  situation  in 
Patagonia.  We  would  be  as  much 
authorized  to  act  in  Patagonia  as  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be 
authorized  to  act  on  the  rules  of  the 
U.S.  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  no  doubt  that  in 
due  course,  if  it  has  not  done  so  already, 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  will  study  the  political  situation 
in  Patagonia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  But  Congress  will 
not  pass  laws  for  Patagonia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  No.  Nobody  is  suggest- 
ing that  Congress  pass  such  laws. 

I  believe  the  colloquy  has  been  de- 
veloped adequately  so  that  the  clash  of 
opinion — and  it  is  a  very  deep  clash — 
between  the  Senator  from  Georgia  and 
me  is  perfectly  clear  to  all  who  are  listen- 
ing—unfortunately, only  three  other 
Senators — and  to  those  who  are  in  the 
visitors'  gallery  and  in  the  press  gallery 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Four  other  Sen- 
ators. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  I  wish  to  proceed  to 
my  fifth  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  assure  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  that  I  have  enjoyed 
the  colloquy  between  him  and  my  dis- 
tinguished friend  from  Georgia;  and  I 
confess  that  I  find  myself  aligned  on  the 
side  of  the  able  and  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  to  my  good  friend 
from  North  Carolina  that  my  feelings  are 
not  hurt  by  his  comment,  and  I  am  far 
from  surprised. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Had  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  said  anything  else, 
I  fear  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
would   have   been   quite  suspicious. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  return 
to  my  fifth  point. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  if  I  may 
make  a  comment  in  that  connection, 
sometimes  I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  is  unduly  suspicious. 

Mr.   CLARK.    What  was  the  phrase 
my  dear  departed  father  used? 
I  deny  the  allegation  and  defy  the  allegator. 

Mr.  President,  my  fifth  point  is  that 
the  junior  Senator  from  Georgia  stated 
that  Members  of  the  Senate  could  shed 
no  light  on  House  precedents.  Forty 
Members  of  this  body  have  previously 
served  in  the  House,  including  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Oklahcuna  [Mr.  Mohronet], 
who  became  an  expert  on  the  proce- 
dures and  rules  of  the  House  during  his 
service  in  that  body  as  cochairman  of 
the  LaFoUette-Monroney  Reorganization 
Committee,  which  was  largely  respon- 
sible for  the  passage  of  the  Legislative 
Reorganization  Act  of  1946. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  list  of 
the  40  Members  of  the  Senate  who  pre- 
viously served  in  the  House  may  be 
printed  in  the  Rxcokd  at  this  point. 

There  l>eing  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 
Senatoss  WrrH  Pkkvious  Housk  Expdiiknce 

Forty  Senators  In  the  88th  Congress.  1st 
session,  had  previous  experience  In  the 
Hoiise.  Including  Senator  BAXTLcrr,  who  had 
been  a  delegate  from  Alaska : 

Anozrson,  Baxtlett,  Bkall,  Boogs,  Brew- 

STEK,      BUKOICK,      CAKLSON,      COTTON,      CxTBTIS, 

Dibkskn,  Dodd,  Domintck,  Enclx,  Fulbright, 
OoRX,  Hatocn,  HiLt,  Hrttska,  iNotm,  Jack- 
son,  JAvrrs,  Keating,  McCartht,  McClellan, 

MOOOVTOIN,  MaCNTSON.  MANSriELD,  Met- 
CALT,     MONRONET,     MORTON,     MUNDT,    PrOUTT, 

Randolph,  RiBicorr,  Robertson,  Scott, 
Smathers.  Sparkman,  Wiluams  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  Young  of  Ohio. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  my 
friend  from  CJeorgla. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  It  the  conten- 
tion of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  Senators — either  for- 
mer House  Members  or  those  who  have 
never  had  the  privilege  of  serving  in  the 
House — ought  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  House  as  to  its  rules? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Is  it  also  the  con- 
tention of  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  that  the  Members  of  the 
House  ought  to  make  recommendations 
to  the  Senate  as  to  Its  rules? 

Mr.  CLARK.     Yes. 

Mr.  TALMADOE.  Is  It  the  conten- 
tion of  the  Senator,  then,  that  those 
rules  ought  to  be  put  into  effect,  after 
the  recommendations  are  made? 

Mr.  CLARK.  In  my  opinion,  the 
recommendations  should  be  carefully 
considered  by  eai*  body  which,  under 
the  Constitution,  has  an  exclusive  right 
to  be  the  judge  of  its  own  rules. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Does  the  Senator 
believe  that  legislators  in  Pennsylvania 
ought  to  make  recommendations  about 
Senate  rules  or  House  rules? 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  have  the  feeling  that 
it  would  be  wise  for  the  committee  to  call 
before  It  one  witness,  and  possibly  two 
witnesses,  from  Pennsylvania,  in  order 
to  give  testimony  as  to  how  infinitely 
superior  are  the  rules  of  the  house  of 
representatives  and  the  State  senate  of 
Pennsylvania  to  the  pratices,  proce- 
dures, rules,  and  floor  practices  of  the 
Senate  and  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States. 

I  would  also  like  to  see  a  couple  of  ex- 
pert witnesses  called  from  the  State  of 
Georgia,  where  my  distinguished  col- 
league served  with  such  eminence  as 
Governor,  because  I  have  information 
which  leads  me  to  believe  that  the  pro- 
cedures In  the  LeglBlature  of  Georgia  are 


Infinitely  svqjerior  to  those  in  the  Senate 
and  in  the  House  of  the  U.S.  Congress, 
particularly  in  that  they  provide  for  the 
moving  of  the  previous  question  and 
termination  of  debate  after  a  reasonable 
time  If  a  majority  of  the  State  senate 
desires  to  terminate  debate. 

Mr.  TAIAIADGE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  am  happy  to  yield. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  It  Is  the  position 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  that  Sen- 
ators ought  to  make  recommendations  to 
the  legislature  in  Pennsylvania  or  the 
city  council  in  Philadelphia  or  board  of 
alderman  of  Atlanta  as  to  what  their 
rules  should  be? 

Mr.  CLARK.  My  own  view  Is  that  we 
have  so  big  a  mote  In  our  own  eye  that 
we  had  better  not  complain  al>out  the 
beam  in  anybody  else's  eye — at  least,  not 
for  the  present.  So  the  answer  to  the 
Senator's  question  is  "No." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  In  other  words,  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  thinks  those 
experts  ought  to  tell  the  Senate  how  to 
conduct  its  business,  but  the  Senate 
ought  not  to  tell  other  legislative  bodies 
how  to  conduct  their  business.  Is  that 
it? 

Mr.  CLARK,  No,  that  is  not  It.  Once 
we  get  the  Senate  and  House  modernized, 
up  to  date,  with  1963  rules,  procedures, 
practices,  and  floor  action  as  a  result  of 
recommendations  by  a  joint  committee, 
with  prayerful  consideration  by  100  of 
our  own  Members,  we  should  be  willing, 
time  permitting,  to  go  to  State  legis- 
latures or  city  councils  which  might  want 
the  benefit  of  our  recommendations — 
which  might  very  well  be  few. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senate  rules 
have  been  in  existence  ever  since  1787, 
the  first  Congress 

Mr.  CLARK.    Since  1789. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Since  1789.  and 
have  been  modified  from  time  to  time  as 
the  Senate,  and  the  Senate  only,  saw  fit. 
During  that  period  the  alltime  great 
men  in  the  history  of  our  country  served 
in  this  body.  TTiere  served  in  this  body 
Daniel  Webster.  John  C.  Calhoun.  Bob 
LaPollette.  Henry  Clay.  Bob  Taft,  and 
John  F.  Kennedy.  I  do  not  recall  that 
they  ever  stood  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate day  after  day  and  berated  it  and  its 
rules  and  held  it  up  to  scorn  and  ridi- 
cule. I  am  at  a  complete  loss  to  under- 
stand why  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  wishes  to  serve  in 
this  body,  which  he  holds  in  such  utter 
contempt. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  last  time  anybody 
acted  8tf  such  a  maverick  as  I  appear  to 
be  was  when  Vice  President  Charles  O. 
Dawes  tried  to  persuade  the  Senate  to 
revise  its  rules.  Unlike  the  House,  the 
Senate  has  never  engaged  in  a  ctwapre- 
hensive  revision  of  its  rules  of  procedures. 
The  House  comprehensively  revised  its 
rules  in  1890,  when  the  so-called  Reed 
rules  were  adc^ted.  which  sought  to  elim- 
inate the  filibuster  rule  from  the  House 
procedures.  It  was  done  again  in  1910, 
when  Speaker  Cannon  was  stripped  of 
most  of  his  powers.  Generally  speaking, 
the  procedures  in  the  House  are  democra- 
tized, as  a  result  of  the  Reed  rules,  in 
the  fioor  procedure  in  the  House,  for 


which  I  have  the  greatest  admiration.  It 
is  true  that  some  reforms  are  needed  in 
certain  House  rules  which  impinge  on  its 
ability  to  do  its  business  there.  Of  these, 
the  most  important  I  think  are  the  un- 
due powers  of  the  Rules  Committee. 

I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers 
the  Senator's  observation. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  The  Senator  has 
made  his  statement  clearly. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Finally,  I  should  like  to 
make  the  point — and  I  make  it  without 
animus,  but  in  all  good  humor,  but,  none- 
theless, I  make  it  strongly — that  it  ap- 
pears to  me  that  the  outward  and  vis- 
ible signs — and  I  know  nothing  alx}ut  the 
inner  convictions  or  motivations  of  the 
two  Senators  from  Georgia,  but  the  out- 
ward and  visible  signs — as  to  the  basic 
reason  for  the  present  filibuster,  and 
every  other  filibuster  I  have  seen  on  the 
floor  since  I  have  come  here,  is  fear  of 
democracy,  fear  of  a  republican  form  of 
government,  fear  to  put  the  validity  of 
their  contentions  to  the  test  of  the  votes 
of  their  colleagues — in  short,  fear  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 

Mr.  President.  I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire only  to  make  very  brief  remarks. 
The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
spent  approximately  2  hours  charging 
my  senior  colleague  with  a  two-word  fili- 
buster  

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  am  delighted  to 
yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  tried  to  time  myself. 
I  think  the  two  speeches  I  made  yester- 
day and  today  consumed  a  total  of  49 
minutes. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  do  not  think  the 
Senator  is  considering  the  time  utilized 
In  colloquy  with  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thought  I  did.  The 
Senator's  Judgment  is  as  good  as  mine. 
It  is  generally  understood  that  It  tiJces 
about  3  minutes  to  deliver  a  column  In 
the  CoNGRESsioNAi,  RccoRs.  I  Shall  be 
glad  to  check  and  put  the  figure  into  the 
Record  Monday. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  did  not  hold  a 
stopwatch  on  the  Senator  to  keep  time, 
but  it  seemed  like  2  hours. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     Certainly.    If  the 
Senator  says  It  was  49  minutes,  I  wlH  - 
take  his  word. 

Mr.  CLARK.  It  must  have  seemed 
like  6  or  7  or  8  hours  to  the  Senator  from 
Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  No.  I  enjoyed  it. 
I  am  certain,  if  he  says  it  took  49  min- 
utes, it  was  so.  I  will  accept  that  state- 
ment. 

The  senior  Senator  from  Georgia  ut- 
tered two  words.  I  spoke  about  5  min- 
utes. We  have  both  been  accused  of 
filibustering.  It  seems  to  me  the  only 
speech  of  any  length  that  has  been  made 
on  the  Senate  floor  since  the  motion  to 
consider  was  made  has  been  that  made 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  President.  I  made  known  my  views 
very  clearly  last  evening.   I  do  not  think 
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they  require  much  addition.  I  had  in- 
serted   into    the    CONGRKSSIONAL    RZCORO 

the  constitutional  provision  which  I  read 
into  the  Rscoiu). 

Mr.  President,  I  ask.  unanimous  con- 
sent that  article  I,  section  5.  paragraph 
2  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  be  inserted  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Article  I,  section  8,  paragraph  2:  Each 
House  may  determine  the  Rules  of  Its  Pro- 
ceedings, punish  Its  Members  for  disorderly 
Behavior,  and,  with  the  Ck>ncurrence  of 
two-thirds,  expel  a  Member. 

Mr.  TAT.MADGE.  I  further  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  composition  of 
the  study  committee  recommended  by 
the  Rules  and  Administration,  appear- 
ing on  page  4  of  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  1,  Une  6,  through  the  middle 
of  line  17,  be  inserted  in  the  Record  at 
this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

That  there  Is  hereby  established  a  Joint 
Committee  on  the  Organization  of  Congress 
(hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  committee) 
to  be  composed  of  six  Members  of  the  Senate 
(not  more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party)  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  six  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Representatives  (not 
more  than  three  of  whom  shall  be  members 
of  the  majority  party)  to  be  appointed  by 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  chairman  and  vice  chairman  shall  be 
selected  by  the  President  of  the  Senate  and 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
from  among  the  members  of  the  committee, 
and  shall  not  be  members  of  the  same  politi- 
cal party. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  further  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  original 
concurrent  resolution  submitted  by  the 
senior  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr. 
Clark  1  and  other  Senators,  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Senate  CoNcrmRENT  Resolution  1 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  of 
Representatives  concurring) ,  That  there  Is 
hereby  established  a  Joint  Conunlttee  on  the 
Organization  of  the  Congress  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  committee)  to  be  com- 
posed of  seven  Members  of  the  Senate  (but 
not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party)  to  be  appointed 
by  the  President  of  the  Senate,  and  seven 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
( Not  more  than  four  of  whom  shall  be  mem- 
bers of  the  majority  party)  to  be  appointed 
by  the  Speaker  of  House  of  Representatives. 
The  committee  shall  select  a  chairman  and 
a  vice  chairman  from  among  its  members. 
>No  recommendation  shall  be  made  by  the 
conunlttee  except  upon  a  majority  vote  of 
the  Members  representing  each  House,  taken 
separately. 

Sec.  2.  The  conunlttee  shall  make  a  full 
and  complete  study  of  the  organization  and 
operation  of  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  and  shall  recommend  Improvements 
In  such  organization  and  operation  with  a 
view  toward  strengthening  the  Congress, 
simplifying  and  expediting  Its  operations, 
improving  its  relationships  with  other 
branches  of  the  United  States  Goverrunent, 
and  enabling  It  better  to  meet  its  respon- 
sibilities under  the  Constitution.  This  study 
shall  Include,  but  shall  not  be  limited  to, 


the  organization  and  operation  of  each  House 
of  the  Congress;  the  relationship  between 
the  two  Houses;  the  relationships  between 
the  Congress  and  other  branches  of  the  Gov- 
ernment; the  employment  and  remuneration 
of  officers  and  employees  of  the  respective 
Houses  and  officers  and  employees  of  the 
conunittees  and  Members  of  Congress;  the 
structure  of.  and  the  relationships  between, 
the  various  standing,  special,  select,  and  con- 
ference committees  of  the  Congress,  the 
rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  practices, 
and/or  precedents  of  either  House,  the  con- 
sideration of  any  matter  on  the  floor  of  either 
House,  and  the  consolidations  and  reorgani- 
zation of  conunittees  and  committee  jtirls- 
dlctlons. 

Src.  3.  (a)  The  conunlttee,  or  any  duly  au- 
thorized subconunlttee  thereof,  Is  authorized 
to  sit  and  act  at  such  places  and  times  dur- 
ing the  sessions,  recesses,  and  adjourned 
periods  of  the  Congress,  to  require  by  sub- 
pena  or  otherwise  the  attendance  of  such 
witnesses  and  the  production  of  such  books, 
papers,  and  documents,  to  administer  such 
oaths,  to  take  such  testimony,  to  procure 
such  printing  and  binding,  and  to  make  such 
expenditures  as  It  deems  advisable. 

(b)  The  committee  is  empowered  to  ap- 
point and  fix  the  compensation  of  such 
experts,  consultants,  technicians,  and  clerical 
and  stenographic  assistants  as  It  deems 
necessary  and  advisable. 

(c)  The  expenses  of  the  committee,  which 
shall  not  exceed  $ ,  shall  be  paid  one- 
half  from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  one-half  from  the  contingent  fund 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  upon 
vouchers  signed  by  the  chairman. 

(d)  The  conunlttee  shall  report  from  time 
to  time  to  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Representatives  the  results  of  its  study,  to- 
gether with  its  reconunendatlons,  the  first 
report  being  made  not  later  than  four 
months  after  the  committee  Is  established. 
If  the  Senate,  the  House  of  Representatives, 
or  both,  are  In  recess  or  have  adjourned,  the 
report  shall  be  made  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Senate  or  the  Clerk  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, or  both,  as  the  case  may  be.  All 
reports  and  findings  of  the  committee  shall, 
when  received,  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules  and  Administration  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Committee  on  Rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  the  original  resolution 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania Guid  his  associates  was  stricken 
after  the  resolving  clause,  and  new  lan- 
guage, in  its  entirety,  added  as  a  substi- 
tute to  the  resolution  offered  by  the  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania.  The  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Pennsylvania  was  dis- 
satisfied with  the  action  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Rules  and  Administration,  and  he 
attempts  to  bring  back  in  substance  what 
the  Rules  Committee  of  the  Senate  re- 
jected. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
amendment  proposed  by  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  the 
senior  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Case]  and  the  junior  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Keating],  lines  8  through  10, 
be  inserted  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  amend- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

On  page  6.  between  lines  4  and  5.  Insert  the 
following  new  paragraph : 

"(11)  The  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  precedents  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  consideration  of  any  matter  on 
the  floor  of  each  House." 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I 
point  out  that  what  the  Senator  from 


Pennsylvania  sought  to  achieve  in  his 
original  resolution  was  to  establish  a 
joint  committee  of  the  Senate  and  of  the 
House  to  make  certain  studies.  Many  of 
such  studies  might  be  helpful. 

However,  the  portion  of  the  resolution 
that  was  stricken,  which  is  the  (>ortion 
that  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
seeks  to  achieve  by  amendment,  is  an 
authorization  for  a  joint  committee  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate  to  study  the 
rules,  parliamentary  procedure,  prac- 
tices, precedents  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  consideration  of  any  mat- 
ter on  the  floor  of  each  House. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  what  the 
consideration  of  "any  matter  on  the 
floor  of  each  House"  may  be.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  refers  to  language  used 
in  speeches  by  Senators  or  to  the  cuspi- 
dors, the  wastebaskets,  the  carpets,  or 
the  chairs  in  the  respective  bodies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Among  other  things  that 
the  floor  action  has  in  mind  is  the  flli- 
buster  presently  being  engaged  In,  and 
rule  XXn.  which  permits  It. 

Mr.  TALMAJDGE.  I  point  out  that  the 
rules,  parliamentary  procediu-e,  prac- 
tices, precedents  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress are  matters  which,  under  the  Con- 
stitution, are  vested  solely  In  each  body. 

It  takes  many  years  of  service  in  the 
Senate  to  become  familiar  with  the  Sen- 
ate rules  and  precedents. 

Finally,  adoption  of  our  rules,  modifi- 
cation of  those  rules,  and  amendment  of 
those  rules,  address  themselves  solely  to 
the  Senate  and  to  no  other  power  on  the 
face  of  this  earth. 

The  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  and  precedents  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,  address  themselves 
solely  to  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  no  other  p>ower  on  the  face  of  this 
earth  can  change  that  fact. 

That  is  a  matter  that  was  vested 
purely  in  each  branch  of  Congress 
by  the  Constitution.  No  commission  can 
change  it.  No  study  commission  would 
be  anything  but  an  exercise  in  futility, 
and  would  serve  no  useful  purpose. 

Those  were  the  points  I  made  last 
night.  Those  are  the  points  I  repeat 
today. 

Now,  in  accordance  with  the  opinion 
of  the  distinguished  and  able  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania,  I  have  spent  approx- 
imately 10  minutes  on  his  alleged  fili- 
buster. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  whether 
I  am  joining  a  filibuster  or  fighting  one 
is  a  matter  almost  of  academic  interest 
only  to  me. 

Before  the  record  closes  on  the  effort 
to  permit  the  Senate  to  act  on  the  reso- 
lution submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey,  to  make  the  rules  more  respon- 
sive to  the  calendar  of  history,  I  should 
like  to  say  a  word. 

There  is  no  Member  of  the  Senate  who 
is  not  expendable,  no  matter  how  in  his 
secret  heart  he  views  himself.  However, 
the  institution  itself  is  not.  It  is  an 
instriunent  for  self-government.  When 
the  day  arrives  that  the  people  of  the 
United  States  feel  we  are  Inept — no,  it 
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is  worse  than  that,  because  they  have 
felt  about  us  in  that  way  many  times — if 
they  conclude  finally  that  we  are  unable 
to  respond  in  time  to  the  pressures  of  a 
new,  very  tiny  world,  some  historians 
will  note  that  that  was  the  day  when 
free  society  began  to  die.  That  over- 
simplifies it  a  little,  but  not  grossly. 

Therefore,  I  rise,  because  of  the  ap- 
propriateness of  the  resolution  the  con- 
sideration of  which  is  sought,  to  urge  in 
our  own  consciences  a  review  of  the 
entire  subject  matter. 

The  Senator  from  Georgia  [Mr.  Tal- 
MADGE]  has  remineded  us  that  this  Cham- 
ber housed  Clay,  Calhoun,  and  Webster. 
However,  those  men  lived  in  a  day  when 
time  ran  more  slowly.  They  were  active 
in  public  life  when  this  Nation's  deci- 
sions affected  relatively  few  people,  and 
when  there  were  few  things  in  the  Nation 
to  decide. 

The  sea  was  a  happy  barrier,  and  other 
nations  were  not  too  much  interested  in 
us.  What  wsis  done  in  Washington  af- 
fected very  few  people  in  America. 

We  were  remote  geographically.  The 
telephone  was,  initially,  not  in  existence, 
and  for  a  long  time  thereafter  it  was  not 
very  satisfactory. 

The  giants  of  the  past  had  time  avail- 
able to  understand  the  few  major  meas- 
ures which  confronted  them. 

I  say  this  in  no  disrespect  to  their 
capacity  or  contribution.  However,  if 
one  knew  where  one  stood  on  the  devel- 
opment of  the  West,  how  one  would  han- 
dle the  public  domain,  what  one's  posi- 
tion was  with  respect  to  tariffs,  and,  by 
the  time  Andrew  Jackson  arrived  on  the 
scene,  if  one  had  a  feeling  for  patron- 
age, he  was  in  business. 

It  is  true  that  slavery  confronted  the 
Nation,  but  that  problem  was  slow  in 
maturing.  I  shall  not  sviggest  that  we 
might  have  avoided  a  bloody  war  if  the 
Senate  had  been  more  responsive.  His- 
torians disagree.  However,  I  believe  it  a 
fair  statement  to  suggest  that  whether 
the  Senate  rules  made  sense  or  did  not 
make  sense  at  that  time  was  of  virtually 
no  concern  to  the  people  of  America,  be- 
cause what  happened  here  affected  few 
people  intimately. 

The  picture  we  see  today  is  vastly  dif- 
ferent. What  we  do  here  affects  inti- 
mately the  lives  of  virtually  every  Amer- 
ican. It  affects  importantly  the  lives  of 
everyone  In  the  free  world.  Each  of  us 
has  the  power  to  destroy  the  other,  and 
therefore  it  affects  intimately  the  lives 
of  every  soul  on  earth. 

Sixty  seconds  still  make  up  a  minute, 
but  the  seconds  run  faster.  A  whole 
litany  of  problems  confronts  this  body. 
If  our  rules  are  not  as  good  as  we  can 
make  them,  it  is  critically  important 
that  we  improve  them. 

There  is  eloquent  testimony  In  the 
Record  of  the  past  months  that  our  rules 
are  not  as  effective  as  they  could  be.  I 
should  not  like  to  think  that  the  con- 
gressional institution  could  not  function 
more  effectively.  It  is  only  with  that 
assumption  that  one  could  conclude  cor- 
rectly that  the  rules  could  not  be  Im- 
proved. 

The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  I  Mr. 
Clark  I  and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Case]— and  I  was  glad  to  join  with 


them — are  seeking  an  opportunity  to  do 
something  about  the  rules.  This  is  not 
a  very  dramatic  subject  for  debate  un- 
less we  talk  about  rule  XXII.  Even  then 
it  is  a  very  complex  subject  for  the  aver- 
age person,  busy  with  his  own  affairs,  to 
understand. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  those  of  us 
who  criticize  the  rules  and  suggest  a  need 
for  improvement  are  somehow  or  other 
disloyal  to  the  institution,  and  that  we 
subject  the  Senate  to  ridicule,  or  that 
we  would  pull  down  the  stones  that  make 
this  temple. 

I  respectfully  suggest  that  the  only  bad 
parent  is  the  parent  who  does  not  care 
what  the  children  are  doing.  The  only 
person  who  is  Indifferent  to  the  values 
and  virtues  of  the  Senate  and  the  sin- 
gular place  it  plays  in  our  society  and 
Government  Is  the  person  who  does  not 
care  whether  the  rules  can  be  improved 
or  not.  If  we  were  indifferent  to  this 
institution,  we  would  not  be  here  on  a 
Friday  afternoon,  talking  about  the 
rules,  because  it  does  us  no  earthly  good 
at  home,  politically. 

I  would  hope  that  as  Senators  con- 
sider the  effort  of  the  leadership  to  per- 
mit the  Senate  to  move  on  this  proposal 
to  change  the  rules,  they  will  under- 
stand, whatever  they  feel  about  the  spe- 
cific rule  proposal  made  by  their  col- 
league, that  Senators  who  urge  it  do  so  in 
the  deep  conviction  that  this  Institution 
is  not  expendable;  that  It  is  essential  in 
the  functioning  of  the  free  kind  of  society 
that  we  have;  and  that  the  people  of 
America  are  persu£uled — and  I  think 
correctly  so — that  as  a  body  we  have 
permitted  ourselves  a  luxury  that  cannot 
be  afforded  or  justified,  living  with  a  set 
of  rules  that  most  of  us  in  our  hearts 
know  could  be  improved.  Time  will  nm 
out  on  us  if  we  do  not  move  on  this 
proposal. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania for  his  conspicuous  contribution 
and  the  leadership  he  provides  in  this 
effort. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Michigan  for  his  eloquent  support. 
I  hope  that  all  Senators  will  read  his 
speech  in  the  Record  tomorrow. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  that  the  ques- 
tion be  put. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  his  request  for  a 
quorvim? 

Mr.  TALMADGE.     I  vsrlthhold  it. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  withdraw  my  re- 
quest made  to  the  Senator  from  Georgia. 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  I  re- 
new my  suggestion  of  the  absence  of  a 
quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennedy  in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovERN  in  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  yield? 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota,  a  cosponsor  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1  and  a  strong  ad- 
vocate of  rules  reform,  realize  that  now 
that  he  has  the  floor,  he  is  participating 
in  a  filibuster? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  did  not  realize 
that.  But  when  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania hears  what  I  am  about  to  say, 
I  am  sure  he  will  want  to  withdraw  his 
statement  from  the  Record. 


FAREWELL    TO    A    GREAT    AMERI- 
CAN—HERBERT H.  LEHMAN 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  take  a  moment  to  comment  on 
the  life  and  works  of  a  great  Ameri- 
can, an  outstanding  U.S.  Senator,  a 
highly  significant  personaUty  in  Amer- 
ican public  life,  and  a  very  dear  friend 
of  mine  and  of  the  Humphrey  family.  I 
refer,  of  course,  to  oiu-  former  colleague, 
now  departed  from  us,  Herbert  Lehman, 
of  New  York. 

The  death  of  Herbert  Lehman  has 
taken  from  us  one  of  the  most  gracious, 
dedicated,  and  effective  men  I  have  ever 
known.  If  ever  a  man  deserved  to  be  ad- 
mired, respected,  and  loved  for  his  good 
works  and  his  compassion  for  his  fellow 
men,  Herbert  Lehman  deserved  that 
tribute. 

His  friendship  and  his  leadership  have 
meant  much  to  me  personally.  The 
friendship  of  Herbert  Lehman  and  that 
of  his  lovely  and  charming  wife,  Edith 
Lehman,  have  been  a  source  of  pride  and 
great  richness  for  Mrs.  Humphrey  and 
me. 

Herbert  Lehman's  friendship  and 
leadership  not  only  have  meant  much  to 
me  personally,  but  also  have  meant  much 
to  the  State  of  New  York,  to  the  Nation, 
and,  indeed,  to  the  entire  world,  because 
Herbert  Lehman  was  truly  a  citizen  of 
the  world. 

At  the  time  when  I  was  privileged  to 
become  acquainted  with  this  remarkable 
man,  he  had  already  lived  a  full  life  of 
public  service,  having  served  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  then  as  Governor  of  that  great 
State,  and  then  as  Director  of  UNRRA, 
where  he  made  an  outstanding  record  for 
international  service  and  leadership;  and 
he  served  in  many  other  posts  of  civic  and 
public  responsibility — and,  in  each  case, 
with  honor,  integrity,  and  distinction. 

I  am  sure  that  his  habits  and  traits 
of  character  were  very  well  set  at  the 
time  when  I  became  acquainted  with 
him.  I  remember  his  tremendous  cour- 
age, perseverance,  patience,  determina- 
tion, and  almost  stubborn  persistence  in 
battling  for  any  cause  which  he  em- 
braced. He  was  absolutely  fearless.  He 
seemed  to  give  little  or  no  consideration 
to  the  political  consequences  of  his  ac- 
tions. Frequently,  he  championed  what 
appeared  to  be  unpopular  causes;  but  he 
always  took  the  lead  in  the  causes  which 
were  related  to  the  welfare  of  human 
beings. 

When  I  spesik  of  his  courage  and  his 
lack  of  concern  In  regard  to  the  politi- 
cal consequences  of  his  actions,  I  mean 
that  he  did  not  consider  himself.  He 
considered  the  purposes  of  the  objective 
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for  which  he  was  working.  He  threw 
himself  into  the  battle  with  almost  reck- 
less abandon;  yet  he  was  a  seasoned,  ex- 
perienced political  leader  who  kne'ir  the 
rough  and  tumble  of  political  strife. 

When  he  engaged  in  debate,  frequently 
he  would  move  into  the  center  aisle  in 
the  Senate  Chamber  and  would  face  his 
colleagues;  and  as  the  debate  became 
more  heated,  he  would  slowly  walk  down 
the  center  aisle,  into  the  well  of  the 
Senate.  He  was  always  on  the  move 
forward,  like  a  warrior  moving  fearlessly 
and  relentlessly  to  the  attack. 

His  every  effort  was  dedicated  to  the 
strengthening  of  our  great  Nation  and  to 
promoting  in  the  world  the  conditions 
that  eased  international  tensions  and 
would  provide  an  environment  conducive 
to  peace. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  a  fearless  demo- 
crat— spelled  with  a  small  "d" — and  a 
loyal  Democrat,  in  terms  of  his  partisan- 
ship. 

The  vitality  and  vigor  of  Herbert  Leh- 
man were  amazing.  After  retiring  from 
the  Senate — and  I  know  this  from  per- 
sonal conversations — at  the  request  of 
his  lovely  and  remarkable  wife,  Edith 
Lehman,  he  went  to  work  harder  as  a 
private  citizen  than  he  ever  had  done  as 
a  public  official.  He  was  in  every  battle 
for  good  government.  Imagine  a  man 
giving  up  his  seat  in  the  Senate— one 
which  was  given  to  him  by  overwhelm- 
ing majorities  of  the  voters  of  New 
York — and  then  returning  to  his  home 
State  when  he  was  in  his  late  70's  and 
leading  the  reform  movement  in  the 
Democratic  Party.  If  ever  a  man  quali- 
fied for  the  phrase  "young  of  heart,"  it 
was  Senator  Lehman. 

In  a  sense,  Herbert  Lehman  was  an 
aristocrat — an  aristocrat  by  reason  of  his 
dedication  to  ideals,  his  basic  decency, 
and  lus  himianitarianism.  He  was  my 
idea  of  a  real  gentleman — always  having 
good  manners  and  always  speaking  and 
acting  responsibly.  Yet,  with  all  his 
gentlemanly  qualities,  he  was  a  hard 
fighter;  but  he  always  fought  cleanly. 

What  always  amazed  me  about  Herbert 
Lehman  was  that  he  had  been  described 
to  me  many  times  as  a  relatively  middle- 
of-the-road  man  in  his  political  views, 
during  the  terms  of  his  service  as  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York ;  yet  when  he  became 
a  Member  of  the  Senate,  he  was  a  flam- 
ing liberal.  He  was  the  youngest  at  heart 
of  any  of  us.  I  do  not  know  of  a  single 
member  of  the  so-called  liberal  group  in 
Congress  who  could  keep  up  with  him  in 
terms  of  real  dedication  to  progressive 
principles  and  to  liberal  thought.  He 
had  the  honor,  the  strength,  and  the  con- 
fidence which  came  from  having  lived  a 
very  rich  and  full  life. 

Mr.  President,  this  great  American 
served  his  country  coiurageously  and 
faithfully,  in  peace  and  in  war.  He 
served  his  State  with  dignity  and  signif- 
icant achievements.  He  served  the 
world  in  trying  to  bring  people  to  a  better 
understanding  of  their  mutual  interests 
for  peace  and  for  freedom. 

At  a  time  when  our  Nation  is  faced 
with  an  important  decision  in  terms  of 
the  broader  protection  of  hiunan  rights 
and  of  constitutional  and  civil  rights,  it 
is  fitting  and  appropriate  that  it  honor 


Herbert  Lehman,  who  lived  a  life  of 
championing  the  cause  of  human  rights. 
His  entire  life  was  a  living  tribute  to 
equality  of  opportunity,  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  and  freedom  of  con- 
science. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  essentially  and 
basically  a  religious  man,  without  being 
doctrinaire  or  dogmatic.  He  was  a  stu- 
dent of  government,  as  well  as  a  practi- 
tioner of  politics.  He  was  a  political 
leader,  as  well  as  one  who  cooperated 
with  his  leaders. 

He  was  the  partner  of  Albert  E.  Smith, 
the  great  progressive  Governor  of  New 
York  in  the  1920's.  I  happen  to  know 
that  he  loved  Al  Smith.  I  know  how  they 
worked  together,  because  I  have  spent 
many  hours  in  the  Lehman  home,  talk- 
ing to  Herbert  Lehman. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  the  working  part- 
ner of  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt.  He 
admired  the  late  and  beloved  President 
Roosevelt,  and  on  many  occasions 
strengthened  the  hand  of  that  great 
President. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  one  of  the  closest 
friends  that  Mrs.  Roosevelt  had  among 
all  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  He 
respected,  admired,  and  honored  her; 
and  she  felt  the  same  way  about  him. 

Mr.  President,  today  the  President  of 
the  United  States  presented  medals  to 
outstanding  persons  for  their  great  con- 
tributions to  American  life  and  Ameri- 
can security.  The  medal  is  known  as 
the  Medal  of  Freedom.  It  is  the  high- 
est honor  that  can  be  given  by  this  Na- 
tion to  any  person  in  peacetime  for 
peacetime  service  and  peacetime  activl- 
ity. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  preparing  to 
leave  New  York  City  yesterday  on  the 
1  o'clock  plane  to  come  to  Washington 
to  meet  the  President  of  the  United 
States  and  to  accept  this  singular  hon- 
or that  was  to  be  given  to  him. 

I  wonder  how  many  of  lis  in  this  body 
remember  that  when  our  present  Presi- 
dent was  stricken  with  a  heart  attack, 
it  was  Herbert  Lehman  who  rose  to  re- 
quest that  the  Senate  stand  in  prayer  for 
Lyndon  Johnson,  our  then  majority 
leader  and  a  U.S.  Senator. 

There  was  a  deep  bond  of  friendship 
between  the  President  and  Senator  Leh- 
man. How  Ironical  it  Is  that  at  the  very 
time  President  Johnson  would  have 
made  this  presentation  the  good  Lord,  in 
His  infinite  wisdom,  has  taken  Herbert 
Lehman  from  us. 

This  great  man,  like  our  late  and  be- 
loved President  Kennedy,  lives  on  even 
in  death.  His  Is  an  immortality  of  the 
spirit  and  an  immortality  of  good  works. 
I,  for  one,  feel  that  the  rarest  privilege 
I  have  had — the  greatest  gift  that  has 
come  to  me  in  my  service  in  Washing- 
ton— was  the  privilege  of  knowing  Her- 
bert Lehman.  He  graced  this  body  with 
his  mind,  his  personality  and  his  abil- 
ity. He  added  strength  and  stature  to 
the  Senate. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  certain  editorials  and  articles 
which  have  been  published  about  Her- 
bert Lehman  in  some  of  the  Nation's 
press  may  be  printed  in  the  Recoho  at 
this  point 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed  in 
the  RxcoRD,  as  follows: 

{Prom  the  Waahington  (DC.)   Poet,  Dec    6 
19631 

Herbeht  H.  Lehman 

There  was  so  much  simple  goodness,  gen- 
erosity and  grace  in  Herbert  Lehman  that 
one  rarely  thought  of  him  as  suited  to  the 
rough  realities  of  American  political  life.  He 
neither  looked  nor  talked  like  a  politician. 
Nevertheless  the  roster  of  public  offices  which 
he  won.  and  filled  with  nobility  and  effective- 
ness, testified  to  a  powerful  political  appeal 
rooted  in  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  con- 
viction and  courage  which  he  brought  into 
public  life. 

Entering  politics  at  50,  after  a  notable 
career  In  business  and  banking.  Herbert  Leh- 
man teamed  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
become  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York, 
then  Governor  for  4  terms  when  F.DJl.  went 
to  the  White  House,  and  finally  U.S.  Senator. 
In  between,  he  served  as  director  of  the  war- 
time Office  of  Porelga  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion and  as  Director  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. Help  for  those  whom  the  war  had 
made  helpless  could  not  have  been  entrusted 
to  more  devoted  hands. 

A  product  of  Wall  Street  and  a  multimil- 
lionaire. Herbert  Lehman  was  an  unreserved 
champion  of  underdogs  and  of  progressive 
political  ideas  through  the  whole  of  his 
public  career.  If  he  ever  became  a  power 
In  the  Senate  or  a  member  of  Its  Inner  circle, 
he  exercised  Influence  nonetheless  because, 
for  the  country  at  large,  he  symbolized  sin- 
cerity. The  dauntlessness  with  which  this 
quiet,  unpretentious  little  man  challenged 
Joe  McCarthy,  the  Senate's  bully.  Illuminated 
the  murklness  of  a  shabby  decade  In  Ameri- 
can politics.  The  country  owes  much  to 
Herbert  Lehman  for  Its  recovery  from  Mc- 
Carthylsm. 

Senator  Lehman's  efforts  to  infuse  charity 
and  reason  Into  American  Immigration  poli- 
cy may  well  constitute  his  most  significant 
contribution.  He  was  an  implacable  foe  of 
the  national  origins  quota  system.  That  sys- 
tem has  not  yet  been  extirpated  from  the  Im- 
migration statutes;  but  a  proposal  for  aban- 
donment of  It  was  sent  to  Congress  not  long 
ago  by  John  F.  Kennedy.  Its  enactment 
would  be  Herbert  Lehman's  best  monument. 

Had  he  lived  and  held  his  health,  Herbert 
Lehman  would  have  been  among  those  to  be 
given  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  at 
the  White  House  today.  No  one  deserved  It 
more.  No  one  could  have  defended  freedom 
more  fervently. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,   1963] 
Herbert  H.  Lehman 

A  second  riband  of  mourning  now  hangs 
on  the  American  flag.  For  the  death  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  closes  the  active  career  of  an 
indomitable  national  and  international  serv- 
ant. As  Governor  of  New  York,  U.S.  Sena- 
tor, and  Director  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, his  life  and  activities  soared  in 
example  and  significance  far  beyond  the 
borders  of  this,  his  native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  public  life  that 
moved  In  a  straight  and  true  line.  In  the 
richest  sense  of  the  words,  he  was  a  Uberal 
and  humanitarian.  Agsdnst  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  he  saw  service  In  the  U.S. 
Army  In  the  First  World  War  and  resigned 
from  the  Governorship  In  the  Second  World 
War  to  direct  foreign  relief  operations  for 
the  State  Department.  Wherever  human 
distress  existed,  all  over  the  globe,  there 
could  be  found  Herbert  Lehman,  saving  lives 
as  a  representative  of  the  best  Instincts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

Reform,  sound  administration,  and  co\ir- 
age  marked  his  political  career.    He  entered 
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politics  at  the  side  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  As  Governor  for  10  years 
from  1932  imtll  America's  entry  into  the 
war,  he  brought  the  State  distinction  and 
honor  dvu-lng  difficult  years  for  the  people 
and  the  Nation.  All  this  time  he  was  a  stal- 
wart New  Deal  Democrat,  closely  affiliated 
with   the   programs  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  refinements  of  the  Fair  Deal  nation- 
ally saw  him  in  the  service  of  New  York 
as  UJ3.  Senator,  often  as  a  quiet  but  not 
smaU  voice  speaking  for  legislation  favor- 
ing all  Americans.  In  Washington,  he  be- 
came the  conscience  of  the  Senate.  When 
others  quavered  before  the  onslaught  of  Mc- 
Carthylsm,  It  was  Herl>ert  Lehman  who  of- 
fered the  resolution  for  the  removal  of  the 
Wisconsin  demagog  from  his  committee 
chairmanships.  On  matters  close  to  his 
heart — InunlgratioQ  to  continue  the  Ameri- 
can dream  and  clvU  rights  to  uphold  the 
American  Constitution — he  battled  relent- 
lessly against  the  troops  of  evil. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt, 
Herbert  Lehman  continued  to  stand  for  the 
reform  movement  In  State  and  national 
Democratic  politics.  After  he  had  passed 
his  80th  birthday,  he  could  be  found  In  rain 
and  cold  carrying  on  his  crusade  for  poUtl- 
cal  decency  In  every  section  of  the  city.  At 
the  end  of  his  life  he  was  stUl  standing  In 
the  forefront  of  many  charitable,  welfare, 
and  himianltarlan  causes.  This  great  man 
of  private  heart  and  public  courage  was  not 
Just  a  symbol,  but  an  activist  of  noble  alms 
and  accomplishments  to  his  last  moments. 
These  live  on. 
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(From  the  New  York  (N.Y.) 
1963] 

Lehman's  Long  Career  Embraced  the  Fields 
or  PoLrrics,  Banking,  and  Philanthropy — 
Served  in  Alban*?  and  Washington — Ex- 
Governor  AND  Senator  Closely  Identitied 
With  Liberal  Leoislation 

The  death  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  ended  a 
political  career  that  spanned  half  a  century 
and  linked  political  generations  from  Alfred 
E.  Smith  to  the  new  young  Manhattan  re- 
form group. 

As  Governor  of  New  York  and  as  a  U.S. 
Senator  he  was  Identified  with  liberal  and 
humanitarian  legislation. 

In  private  life,  he  was  a  leader  In  countless 
philanthropies  and  one  of  the  foremost 
members  of  the  Jewish  community. 

Reared  In  New  York's  banking  world,  he 
Ijecame  one  of  the  Nation's  most  ardent  ex- 
ponents of  social  reform. 

Harold  L.  Ickes,  the  late  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  wrote  of  him:  "When  a  measure  Is 
proposed  to  promote  the  public  welfare  or 
protect  our  cherished  form  of  government, 
he  wUl  fight  for  it,  even  if  he  is  on  the  losing 
side.  He  has  convictions  and  the  courage  of 
them." 

SAYS  what  he  thinks 

Mr.  Lehman  himself  once  declared:  "Peo- 
ple like  a  man  who  says  what  he  thinks  and 
does  what  he  says." 

His  philosophy  made  him  a  power  at  the 
polls.  Successively,  as  Lieutenant  Governor 
and  Governor  of  New  York  and  as  U.S.  Sen- 
ator, he  was  one  of  the  State's  most  formi- 
dable votegetters. 

When.  In  August  1956,  at  the  age  of  78, 
he  announced  that  he  would  not  seek  reelec- 
tion to  the  Senate,  he  had  established  a  long 
record  of  achievement. 

As  Governor,  Mr.  Lehman  obtained  enact- 
ment of  a  State  labor  relations  act.  minimum 
wage  and  unemployment  Insurance  statutes 
and  the  creation  of  a  board  to  bring  about 
the  rapid  liquidation  of  defaulted  mortgage 
certificates. 

He  also  sponsored  numerous  measures  for 
low-cost  housing,  the  Improvement  of  public 


utilities  regulation  and  the  regulation  of 
holding  companies. 

Among  his  greatest  achievements  In  Al- 
bany was  the  conversion  of  a  State  budget 
deficiency  of  $106  million,  which  he  found 
when  he  took  office.  Into  a  surplvis  of  $80 
mUlion  by  the  time  he  left  the  State  capital. 
defender  of  rights 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lehman  was  a  forceful 
defender  of  the  rights  of  the  individual.  In 
1954,  he  was  one  of  a  small  number  of  Sena- 
tors who  did  not  fear  to  clash  with  Senator 
Joseph  R.  McCarthy,  the  Wisconsin  Republi- 
can whose  controversial  Communlst-himt- 
Ing  methods  and  whose  refusal  to  explain 
certain  aspects  of  his  personal  finances  were 
under  Senate  discussion. 

During  the  height  of  the  McCarthy  era 
and  on  the  eve  of  a  crucial  senatorial  con- 
test, Mr.  Lehman  was  one  of  the  few  to  op- 
pose a  piece  of  antl-Communlst  legislation. 

"I  win  not  betray  the  people  of  my  State 
In  order  to  cater  to  the  mistaken  Impres- 
sion some  of  them  hold,"  he  declared.  "My 
conscience  will  be  easier,  though  I  realize  my 
political  prospects  may  be  more  difficult.  I 
shall  cast  my  vote  for  the  liberties  of  our 
people." 

In  1961,  he  denounced  the  John  Birch  So- 
ciety as  a  "force  for  evU  in  our  country 
which  in  its  potential  harm  is  certainly 
equivalent  to  McCarthyism." 

conscience  of  senate 

Honored  by  liberals  as  the  "conscience  of 
the  Senate,"  Mr.  Lehman  carried  his  zeal  for 
democratic  processes  and  humanitarian 
causes  into  other  fields  when  he  left  public 
office. 

As  a  founder  of  the  New  York  Committee 
for  Democratic  Voters,  he  prodded  Mayor 
Wagner  Into  declaring  war  on  the  Demo- 
cratic county  leader.  Carmine  G.  DeSapio, 
and  on  the  party's  State  chairman,  Michael 
H.  Prendergast. 

The  "bosslsm"  issue,  which  reached  Its  cli- 
max in  the  1961  primary  and  election,  sent 
Mr.  DeSapio  to  political  Umbo,  stripped  Mr. 
Prendergast  of  his  power  and  resulted  In  Mr. 
Wagner's  election  by  a  plurality  of  nearly 
600,000  votes. 

Mr.  Lehman  regarded  the  defeat  of  the 
old-line  party  leaders  and  the  reelection  of 
Mr.  Wagner — who  was  honorbound  to  re- 
form the  party  organization — as  his  last  ma- 
jor political  mission.  He  resigned  as  ad- 
viser to  the  Democratic  reform  group  af- 
ter the  1961  election,  saying  he  would  con- 
tinue to  support  its  principles. 

The  former  Governor  had  led  the  fight 
against  Mr.  De  Saplo  and  the  Tammany  at- 
ganlzatlon  with  characteristic  vlgcM-. 

He  described  the  organization  as  "a  kind 
of  glorified  soup  kitchen  at  which  the  party 
faithful  stand  in  line  and  wait  their  turn  to 
be  served."  He  termed  Mr.  De  Saplo  the 
leader  of  forces  made  up  of  "political  con- 
scripts." 

By  rising  regularly  at  6:30  a.m.  and  keep- 
ing on  the  go  until  11:30  pjn.,  with  only  a 
brief  nap  In  the  afternoon,  Mr.  Lehman 
managed  even  after  his  83d  birthday  to  cam- 
paign vigorously  for  philanthropic  and  civic 
causes  as  well  as  on  political  platforms  and 
on  the  sidewalks  of  the  city. 

It  was  usual  for  him  to  receive  200  to  300 
letters  dally.  He  kept  three  stenographers 
working  In  relays. 

Mr.  Lehman's  manner  and  dress  usually 
were  reserved.  He  was  short  and  stocky.  He 
read  his  speeches  In  a  low  voice,  his  nose 
burled  In  the  manuscript. 

There  were  many  who  lielleved  that  Mr. 
Lehman  had  no  sense  of  humor  and  others 
who  thought  he  did  have  a  sense  of  humor 
but  that  he  cloaked  it  in  gravity.  Allan 
Nevins,  In  his  biography  of  Mr.  Lehman,  tells 
the  following  story. 

Early  in  Mr.  Lehman's  governorship,  a 
meeting  of  legislative  leaders  was  discussing 


the  large  State  deficit  when  Assemblyman  Ir- 
win Stelngut  of  Brooklyn  said : 

"I  know  an  absolutely  sure  winner  at  5 
to  1  at  the  Saratoga  races  next  Saturday. 
If  the  Governor  will  authorize  the  State 
treasurer  to  give  me  91  million  to  bet,  I  will 
turn  it  Into  %b  mUllon  and  bring  us  out  of 
our  troubles." 

All  eyes  turned  to  Mr.  Lehman. 

from  laroe  familt 

"I  do  not  believe  that  this  would  be  a 
Judlclo\is  employment  of  the  State's  finan- 
cial resources,"  the  Governor  said  gravely. 

The  next  week,  Mr.  Stelngut  reported  that 
his  horse  had  won. 

Mr.  Lehman  was  a  member  of  a  large 
family  that  had  been  allied  by  marriage  to 
other  distinguished  and  public-spirited 
families  that  did  much  to  shape  the  life  of 
the  city  and  State. 

Herbert  Henry  Lehman  was  born  March  28, 
1878,  in  a  brovmstone  house  In  the  east  six- 
ties. It  was  a  quiet,  solid  home.  In  which  the 
atmosphere  was  one  of  restraint  and  dignity. 

When  he  was  a  chUd,  If  he  came  to  dinner 
without  tvirnlng  down  the  gas  In  his  room, 
he  had  to  go  back  and  lower  the  flame  be- 
fore he  could  eat.  His  father  took  him  to 
see  the  free  ward  of  Mount  Slnal  Hospital 
to  show  him  the  goals  to  which  much  of  the 
obligations  of  wealth  and  liberal  govern- 
ment were  to  t)e  directed. 

As  a  boy  of  6,  Herbert  was  still  in  curls, 
a  fact  that  caused  his  mother  pleasure  but 
was  painful  to  him.  But  while  he  was  on 
a  visit  to  Europe,  a  strong-willed  aunt  In 
Liverpool,  England,  took  matters  into  her 
own  hands  and  won  a  debt  of  gratitude  from 
the  boy.  As  soon  as  his  parents  had  left 
him  with  her  alone,  she  took  him  to  a  bart>er 
and  had  the  thick  black  curls  cut  off.  After 
his  mother's  death,  Mr.  Lehman  found  a 
small  box  labeled  "Herbert's  curls." 

A  sprint  in  secret 

He  attended  Dr.  Sachs'  Collegiate  Insti- 
tute In  New  York,  beginning  in  1891.  Years 
later  he  recalled  how  he  and  his  classmates 
took  part  in  a  mile-long  walking  race  In  com- 
petition with  other  schools. 

At  one  point  the  course  ran  behind  a  bill- 
board. "When  we  got  to  that  billboard,"  Mr. 
Lehman  recounted,  "we  all  sprinted  a  little." 

"Quick  tempered  and  razor  tongued,  he 
(Sachs)  kept  the  boys  In  terror  of  his  wrath, 
particularly  as  he  tweaked  their  ears  sharply 
for  poor  work,"  Mr.  Nevins  wrote  in  his  biog- 
raphy, telling  how  Mr.  Lehman  had  become 
a  bad  penman. 

"If  boys  broke  the  rules,  the  doctor  kept 
them  after  school  to  copy  out  some  maxim 
several  hundred  times.  Herbert  was  thus 
frequently  corrected,  and  l>eing  In  a  hurry 
to  get  out  to  play,  got  into  the  habit  of 
writing  with  more  haste  than  finish." 

He  went  from  Dr.  Sachs'  school  to  WUliams 
College  in  1895.  Although  he  was  a  rather 
shy  young  man,  he  was  chosen  president  of 
his  class  one  year.  He  managed  the  track 
team,  was  acting  manager  of  the  football 
team  and  was  a  fact-assembling,  rather  than 
oratorical,  member  of  the  debating  team. 
He  was  graduated  from  Williams  with  a  B.A. 
degree  in  1899. 

"Ever  since  then,  I  have  written  extremely 
fast  but  with  complete  UleglblUty,"  Mr. 
Lehman  said  later. 

Herbert's  father,  Mayer  Lehman,  was  a 
partner  In  the  large  Investment  banking 
firm  of  Lehman  Brothers,  The  elder  Leh-> 
man,  virlth  his  brothers,  Emanuel  and  Henry, 
had  come  to  the  United  States  from  Bavaria 
In  1849. 

The  brothers  settled  In  Montgomery,  Ala., 
where  they  set  up  a  general  merchandise 
store  and  later  entered  the  cotton  trade. 

By  the  beginning  of  the  Civil  War,  Mayer 
and  Emanuel  had  become  widely  known 
businessmen  in  the  community.  Henry  had 
died.  During  the  war,  Emanuel  went  to 
Britain  and  arranged  certain  credits  for  the 
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Confederate  OoTemment.  The  Confederate 
President,  Jefferson  Davis,  sent  Mayer  to  New 
York  under  a  sort  of  flag  of  truce  to  negoti- 
ate the  exchange  of  prisoners  of  war. 

The  brothers'  fortune  was  bound  up  with 
the  Confederacy,  and  when  tbe  cause  was 
lost,  they  burned  the  ootton  In  their  ware- 
houses to  keep  It  from  falling  Into  Yankee 
hands. 

A  year  or  two  later,  they  left  Montgomery 
for  New  York,  where  Mayer  Lehman  became 
a  founder  and  member  of  the  first  board 
of  managers  of  the  New  York  Cotton  Ex- 
change, eetablished  In  1871. 

The  tradition  of  welfare  work  and  religious 
leadership  was  strong  In  the  Lehman  fam- 
ily. Emanuel  became  president  of  Congre- 
gation Emanu-El.  and  Mayer  a  trustee  of 
Mount  Sinai  Hospital.  There  has  been  a 
Lehman  on  the  hospital  board  ever  since. 

During  his  lifetime,  Herbert  Lehman  car- 
ried on  this  tradition.  He  was  a  busy  and 
highly  successful  fund-raiser  for  the  Federa- 
tion of  Jewish  Philanthropies,  the  United 
Jewish  Appeal,  and  other  causes. 

As  early  as  1914,  he  helped  to  organize 
movements  that  later  became  the  American 
Joint  Distribution  Committee,  the  major 
channel  for  American  aid  to  Jews  through- 
out the  world. 

In  support  of  the  movement  to  create  a 
Jewish  national  homeland  In  Palestine,  he 
organized  the  Palestine  Loan  Bank  and  the 
Palestine  Economic  Corp. 

Altogether.  Mr.  Lehman  served  with  more 
than  25  other  philanthropic  and  educational 
organizations,  displaying  special  Interest  In 
those  dealing  with  child  welfare. 

This  interest  became  apparent  when  Mr. 
Lehman  left  college  and  took  his  first  Job. 
selling  cotton  goods  for  the  J.  Spencer 
Tiimer  Co.  He  spent  much  of  his  spare  time 
In  the  evening  supervising  a  club  for  boys  at 
the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  where  he 
coached  basketbsai  and  debating  teams.  In 
1908.  he  entered  the  firm  of  Lehman 
Brothers. 

Mr.  Lehman  recalled  this  period  as  a  par- 
ticularly happy  time.  When  someone  sug- 
gested to  him  at  the  time  that  he  should 
frame  his  first  earnings — his  first  week's  sal- 
ary of  96 — Mr.  Lehman  prudently  changed 
the  $5  bill  for  singles,  framed  two  singles 
and  use  the  three  others  for  lunches  and 
carfare. 

He  remembered  with  pleasure  the  dances 
and  outings  of  the  Harmonie  Club  and  the 
pleasant  round  of  entertainment  enjoyed  by 
the  young  men  of  his  class.  He  also  traveled 
In  Europe. 

He  acquired  a  beginning  interest  in  poll- 
tics  and  became  a  delegate  from  his  assem- 
bly district  to  the  1910  Democratic  State 
Convention.  Mr.  Lehman  was  a  serious  citi- 
zen who  approached  the  democratic  process 
of  party  nomination  with  careful  delibera- 
tion. 

When  the  United  States  entered  World 
War  I,  Mr.  Lehman  was  turned  down  for  In- 
fantry officer  training  because  he  was  about 
10  years  over  age. 

He  worked  in  the  ofllce  of  Franklin  D. 
Roosevelt,  then  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  for  several  monthhs,  then  obtained  a 
direct  commission  as  a  captain  In  the  Army. 

When  the  war  ended,  he  was  a  colonel, 
handling  procurement  and  transportation  on 
the  general  staff.  He  received  the  Distin- 
guished Service  Medal,  the  highest  award  for 
noncombatant  service. 

APPOIKTED  BT  SMITH 

In  the  early  twenties,  probably  In  coimec- 
tlon  with  a  charity  in  which  they  were  mu- 
tually interested.  Mr.  Lehman  met  Gov.  Al- 
fred E.  Smith.  These  two  men.  the  banker's 
son  from  the  East  60'8  and  the  teamster's  son 
from  Oliver  Street,  formed  a  friendship  that 


was  to  exert  a  great  infiuence  on  New  York 
State. 

By  this  time,  Mr.  Lehman's  banking  and 
philanthropic  activities  had  made  him 
widely  known.  Governor  Smith  first  ap- 
pointed him  to  a  few  relatively  minor  taaks, 
such  as  membership  on  the  Governor's  medi- 
ation committee  for  garment  workers. 

In  1926  he  was  named  chairman  of  a  fi- 
pance,  budget  and  revenue  committee 
formed  by  Mayor  James  J.  Walker.  He  wrote 
an  exhaustive  report  on  city  finance,  which 
the  mayor  never  bothered  to  read. 

In  1926  Governor  Smith  persuaded  Mr. 
Lehman  to  manage  his  reelection  campaign. 
It  was  assumed  that  beyond  making  a  sub- 
stantial campaign  contribution,  Mr.  Lehman 
would  not  participate  actively.  There  was 
astonishment  when  he  appeared  at  the  Bilt- 
more  Hotel  campaign  headquarters  and  as- 
sumed personal  direction. 

In  1928,  he  was  mentioned  as  a  possible 
gubernatorial  candidate,  but  Mr.  Roosevelt 
was  selected.  He  picked  Mr.  Lehman  for 
Lieutenant  Governor.  It  was  said  at  that 
time  that  Mr.  Roosevelt  planned  to  spend 
considerable  time  at  Warm  Springs,  Ga..  to 
regain  his  health  after  his  polio  attack  and 
wanted  Albany  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  and 
reliable  man  in  his  absence. 

In  the  election,  Mr.  Roosevelt  defeated 
Albert  Ottlnger  and  Mr.  Lehman  defeated 
Charles  C.  Lockwood.  his  Republican  rival 
for  Lieutenant  Governor,  2.074.921  votes  to 
2.064.882. 

From  his  Park  Avenue  apartment.  Mr. 
Lehman  moved  into  two  rooms  In  an  Albany 
hotel  to  take  up  his  duties. 

Prom  then  on,  it  was  Mr.  Roosevelt's  habit 
to  refer  to  Mr.  Lehman  as  "my  good  right 
arm." 

A  year  after  the  election,  during  one  of 
Governor  Roosevelt's  absences,  Acting  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  was  called  on  to  deal  with  the 
failure  of  the  City  Trust  Co..  a  New  York  in- 
stitution with  more  than  20,000  depositors, 
most  of  them  persons  of  limited  means.  A 
State  official  involved  in  the  bank  failure 
subsequently  was  sent  to  prison. 

Early  in  the  investigation,  when  Mr.  Leh- 
man learned  that  the  official  was  about  to  go 
abroad,  he  told  him  on  the  phone: 

"You  stay  here,  or  I'll  keep  you  here." 

He  won  reelection  as  Lieutenant  Governor, 
again  with  Roosevelt  heading  the  ticket,  in 
1930.  He  increased  his  pluraUty  from  14,000 
in  1928  to  more  than  565,000  In  1930.  This 
marked  him  as  a  good  votegetter  and  a  likely 
candidate  for  Governor  in  1932. 

WOM   OVZB   DONOVAN 

He  was  nominated  for  Governor  in  1932. 
The  Republicans  selected  William  J.  Dono- 
van of  Buffalo  to  oppose  him.  This  was 
"Wild  Bill"  Etonovan,  World  War  I  com- 
mander of  the  "Fighting  69th"  Infantry,  a 
man  brimful  of  political  color. 

Mr.  Lehman  polled  2.659,519  votes  to  Col- 
onel Donovan's  1,812.080.  Although  this  was 
the  year  that  Governor  Roosevelt  obtained 
the  Democratic  Presidential  nomination, 
which  former  Governor  Smith  had  sought, 
it  was  characteristic  that  Mr.  Lehman  re- 
tained the  friendship  of  Mr.  Smith  while 
having  backed  Mr.  Roosevelt  at  the  conven- 
tion. 

Mr.  Lehman  became  Governor  In  January 
1933.  On  March  2.  he  started  for  Washing- 
ton to  attend  Mr.  Roosevelt's  Inaugtiration. 
He  never  got  there. 

In  New  York,  he  met  with  a  delegation  of 
bankers  who  asked  him  to  Issue  a  proc- 
lamation closing  the  State's  banks  to 
prevent  the  banks  from  foundering  in  the 
crisis  that  was  sweeping  the  country. 

Not  wishing  to  be  accused  later  of  having 
overdramatlzed  tbe  situiation.  Governor  Leh- 
man requested  the  signature  of  the  bankers 
on  a  document  stating  that  if  he  closed  the 


banks,  it  would  be  at  their  request.  All 
signed. 

When  the  Republican-dominated  legisla- 
ture convened.  Governor  Lehnum  presented 
an  extensive  program  of  liberal  legislation  for 
its  consideration.  Before  he  left  the  execu- 
tive mansion  10  years  later,  much  of  this 
legislation,  together  with  other  proposals 
that  he  sponsored  later,  had  become  law. 

In  1934,  the  Republicans  selected  Robert 
Moses  to  run  against  him.  Mr.  Moses,  with 
his  reputation  as  a  planner  of  parks  and 
other  civic  improvements,  conducted  a  vig- 
orous and  somewhat  personal  campaign 
against  Mr.  Lehman,  who  replied  with  sta- 
tlsUcs. 

Mr.  Lehman  received  2,201.729  votes  to 
1,393.638  for  Mr.  Moses.  This  was  the  greatest 
defeat  ever  infilcted  on  a  candidate  for 
statewide  office  In  New  York  until  Thomas  E. 
Dewey  bettered  the  figure  in  a  governorship 
race  some  years  later. 

Working  with  the  first  Democratic-con- 
trolled legislation  since  1913,  Govemer  Leh- 
man hastened  to  push  through  as  much  lib- 
eral legislation  as  he  could.  Quarrels  among 
Democratic  factions,  however,  prevented 
him  from  fully  realizing  his  program. 

In  1936,  when  President  Roosevelt  over- 
whelmed Alfred  M.  Landon  of  Kansas,  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  defeated  his  Republican  op- 
ponent. Judge  William  F.  Bleakley  of  Yon- 
kers,  who  had  based  his  campaign  on  an  at- 
tack on  Mr.  Lehman  for  his  support  of  the 
New  Deal. 

The  Governor  got  2.970,675  votes  to  2.460,- 
104  for  Judge  Bleakley.  a  considerable  re- 
duction of  Mr.  Lehman's  previous  pluralities. 

Governor  Lehman  was  a  conspicuous  back- 
er of  the  New  Deal,  and  hip  program  of 
liberal  legislation  for  New  York  became 
known  as  the  Little  New  Deal. 

But  Mr.  Lehman  did  not  follow  Mr.  Roose- 
velt blindly.  He  opposed  the  President's  plan 
to  pack  the  Supreme  Court  to  win  approval 
for  New  Deal  legUlatlon,  and  he  was  in 
general  disfavor  with  some  of  Mr.  Roose- 
velt's supporters  who  were  oriented  more  to 
the  left. 

On  the  Supreme  Court  question,  Mr.  Leh- 
man wrote  to  the  President:  "I  share  your 
disappointment  that  many  Important  meas- 
ures have  been  declared  unconstitutional  by 
a  narrow  and  unconvincing  vote  of  the  Su- 
preme Court.  Unfortunately,  however,  I  feel 
that  the  end  which  you  desire  to  attain  does 
not  Justify  the  means  which  you  recom- 
mend." 

During  his  terms  as  Governor,  Mr.  Lehman 
on  several  occasions  had  to  intervene  In 
law-enforcement  problems,  usually  In  this 
city. 

When  a  Brooklyn  truckdrlver  was  beaten 
to  death  in  1934  and  the  Kings  County 
grand  Jury  did  not  indict  three  suspects, 
the  cry  was  heard  that  "murder  is  safe  In 
Brooklyn." 

After  a  long  hearing.  Governor  Lehman  de- 
cided against  removing  William  F.  X.  Geog- 
han.  Kings  County  district  attorney.  But 
he  appointed  Hiram  C.  Todd  as  special  prose- 
cutor. The  three  susi>ects  finally  were  con- 
victed. 

In  1935,  because  of  worsening  vice  and 
racket  conditions  in  New  York  County.  Mr. 
Lehman  got  Thomas  E.  Dewey  appointed  as 
special  prosecutor.  Mr.  Dewey's  brilliant 
antiracket  campaign  began  a  political  career 
that  took  him  to  the  governorship  and  al- 
most to  the  White  House. 

By  1938.  Mr.  Lehman  had  had  enough  of 
Albany.  His  eye  was  on  the  U.S.  Senate  seat 
left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Royal  S.  Cope- 
land. 

But  the  New  Deal's  p>opularlty  had  waned 
and  when  it  became  virtually  certain  that 
Mr.  Dewey  woxild  run  for  Governor  on  the 
Republican  ticket.  Democratic  Party  leaders 
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advised  Mr.  Lehman  that  be  was  the  only 
candidate  who  could  beat  Mr.  Dewey. 

It  was  a  close  race.  Governor  Lehman  was 
reelected  with  the  aid  from  the  American 
Lat)or  Party.  Mr.  Lehman  got  only  1,971,307 
Democratic  votes,  while  Mr.  Dewey  received 
2.302.506  Republican  votes. 

But  Mr.  Lehman  obtained  419,979  votes  on 
the  American  Labor  Party  line,  while  Mr. 
Dewey  won  24,387  Independent  Progressive 
votes.  The  Governor's  total  vote  was  2,391,- 
286  to  2,326,893  for  Mr.  Dewey. 

His  last  term  was  In  many  ways  his  best. 
He  won  his  fight  for  State  aid  to  public 
housing  and  New  York  City  won  a  bigger 
share  of  State  revenue. 

NOT    OK     rAJbin.IAR     TESMS 

Governor  Lehman  was  never  on  really  fa- 
miliar terms  with  tbe  leaders  of  the  legisla- 
ture because  "familiarity  was  not  in  his  na- 
ture." Mr.  Nevlns  wrote  in  his  biography. 
"He  almost  never  went  out  to  public  res- 
taurants in  Albany;  never  was  seen  in  a  bar; 
never  cracked  a  Joke  in  his  speeches,  and  al- 
most never  elsewhere." 

One  night,  according  to  the  account,  a 
group  of  leaders  gathered  at  the  bar  of  an 
Albany  hotel  and  grew  "mellower  and  mel- 
lower." Finally,  one  of  them  made  his  way 
falteringly  to  a  phone  and  got  Mr.  Lehman 
out  of  bed.  Inviting  him  to  come  down  and 
have  a  good  time  with  "some  of  the  boys." 

"It  is  somewhat  Itite,"  the  Governor  said, 
although  he  said  It  affably.  "I  must  ask  to 
be  excxised." 

The  next  morning  the  embarrassed  leader 
made  his  way  to  the  Governor's  office  to 
apologize.  He  was  assured  by  an  aid  that 
Mr.  Lehman  had  enjoyed  the  incident  and 
had  told  everyone  of  it. 

When  Mr.  Lehman  left  Albany — he  did  not 
nm  in  1942  and  Mr.  Dewey  was  elected — he 
retained  an  affection  for  the  governorship. 
Even  after  he  had  left  the  State  capital,  and 
even  after  his  subsequent  service  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  he  liked  to  be  called — and  was 
called — "Governor  Lehman." 

He  did  not  return  to  Wall  Street.  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  drafted  him  to  become  direc- 
tor of  the  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and  Re- 
habilitation, which  bad  been  set  up  in  antic- 
ipation of  the  burden  that  would  evolve  on 
the  United  States  at  the  end  of  World  War 
n.  Mr.  Lehman  established  his  office  in 
Washington.  It  was  not  long,  however,  until 
it  was  merged  Into  a  greater  enterprise,  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration,  which  was  established  in 
1943. 

Named  the  first  director  of  UNRRA,  Mr. 
I.ehman  faced  tasks  that  were  totally  differ- 
ent from  those  to  which  he  had  been  accus- 
tomed In  public  office,  where  his  powers  had 
been  defined  and  he  had  had  the  backing  of 
powerful  political  factions.  He  had  to  com- 
bat personal  and  International  Jealousies. 
His  new  duties  were  vaguely  defined,  and  he 
had  to  be  constantly  on  the  alert  to  prevent 
Communists  from  sabotaging  the  work  of  the 
organization. 

He  resigned  when  be  found  it  impossible 
to  work  out  an  arrangement  with  the  World 
Famine  Commission,  beaded  by  former  Presi- 
dent Herbert  Hoover.  Mr.  Lehman  declined 
to  accept  the  $15,000  salary  for  his  UNRRA 
post,  and  paid  his  own  expenses. 

In  resigning,  Mr.  Lehman  described  the 
endeavor  as  "the  greatest  and  most  far-flung 
program  of  practical  hunum  relief  the  world 
has  ever  known."       | 

The  first  political  defeat  of  his  career  came 
in  1946,  when  he  sought  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate. His  opponent  was  Irving  M.  Ives,  of 
Norwich,  former  majority  leader  in  the  as- 
sembly and  coauthor  of  the  Ives-Quinn  Act, 
which  protects  minority  groups  against  dis- 
crimination in  employment.  The  measure 
was  popular  in  New  York  City,  and  Mr.  Ives 
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received  many  city  votes  that  ordinarly  would 
have  gone  to  Mr.  Lehman. 

Mr.  Ives  received  2,559,365  votes,  all  on  the 
Republican  line.  Mr.  Lehman  got  1,688,887 
vote*  on  the  Democratic  line,  435346  from 
American  Labor  and  174.694  from  the  Lib- 
eral party,  for  a  total  of  2308.112. 

DEFEATED    DtTLLES 

The  opportunity  to  erase  this  defeat  came 
to  Mr.  Lehman  in  1949.  Governor  Dewey  had 
appointed  John  Foster  Dulles — who  later  was 
Secretary  of  State  In  the  Eisenhower  admin- 
istration to  succeed  to  the  U.S.  Senate  seat 
that  had  been  vacated  by  the  resignation  of 
Senator  Robert  F.  Wagner,  Mayor  Wagner's 
father.  In  the  election  that  fall,  Mr.  Lehman 
won  by  2,753334  votes,  to  2327,641  for  Mr. 
Dulles. 

Much  of  Mr.  Lehman's  prestige  had  derived 
from  the  fact  that  he  seldom  hesitated  to 
put  his  political  career  in  Jeopardy  when 
directed  by  his  conscience  to  take  a  certain 
stand.  In  the  summer  of  1949,  a  brief  but 
politically  explosive  controversy  arose  be- 
tween Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and 
Cardinal  Spellman  over  a  newspaper  column 
written  by  Mrs.  Roosevelt  in  which  she  had 
opposed  the  use  of  Federal  funds  for  pa- 
rochial schools. 

In  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  Cardinal 
Spellman,  charged  her  with  a  long-standing 
prejudice  against  his  church. 

Although  Mr.  Lehman's  stand  Imperiled 
his  long-sought  chance  to  represent  his  State 
in  the  US.  Senate,  Mr.  Lehman  issued  a 
statement  saying  he  was  "deeply  shocked" 
by  Cardinal  Spellman's  accusation.  Mr.  Leh- 
man emphasized  in  his  statement  that  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  had  dedicated  her  whole  life  "to 
a  constant  fight  for  tolerance." 

In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Lehman  became  one 
of  the  principal  supporters  of  the  Pair  Deal 
of  President  Harry  S.  Truman.  He  was  one 
of  the  10  SenatCMi  who  voted  to  sustain 
President  Truman's  veto  of  the  McCarran 
internal  security  bill. 

CRITIC  OF  M'CARTHT 

It  was  as  an  outspoken  critic  of  Senator 
McCarthy  that  Senator  Lehman  attracted  the 
most  attention.  The  two  Senators  clashed 
violently  on  the  Senate  fioor  over  a  friendly 
letter  that  Senator  Lehman  had  written  to 
Alger  Hiss,  a  former  official  of  the  State  De- 
partment who  was  convicted  of  perjury  in 
connection  with  matters  involving  espionage. 

Senator  Lehman's  letter  was  written  long 
before  evidence  was  made  public  involving 
Hiss  with  a  Communist  spy  ring.  At  the 
time  Senator  Lehman's  letter  was  written. 
Hiss  enjoyed  the  respect  and  friendship  of 
many  highly  placed  persons. 

Senator  Lehman  frequently  introduced  or 
backed  legislation  to  relax  inunigration  re- 
strictions. His  act  providing  for  the  admis- 
sion of  214,000  additional  Immigrants  was 
passed  in  1953.  but  a  year  later  he  reported 
that  delays  and  redtape  had  hampered  the 
arrival  of  all  but  a  handful  of  the  authorized 
immigrants. 

Senator  Lehman  voted  for  several  bills 
designed  to  make  It  ImpMsslble  for  the  Com- 
munist Party  to  operate  in  the  United  States. 
These  votes  of  Senator  Lehman  included  one 
cast  to  make  membership  in  the  Communist 
Party  a  felony.  This  proposed  legislation 
was  modified  before  it  was  sent  to  President 
Eisenhower  for  signing. 

FACED    HANLET 

Having  served  out  the  remainder  of  Sen- 
ator Wagner's  term,  Mr.  Lehman  again  faced 
the  electorate  in  1950.  His  Republican  op- 
ponent was  Joe  R.  Hanley,  former  Lieutenant 
Governor. 

Polling    2319.719    Democratic    votes,    Mr 
Lehman  would  have  been  beaten  If  he  liad 
not  received  312,594  Liberal  Party  ballots  to 


swell  his  total  to  2,632,314.  votea.  The  Ameri- 
can Labor  Party  had  run  its  own  candidate. 
Dr.  William  B.  DuBois,  who  polled  206,729 
votes. 

When  Mr.  Lehman  announced  in  1966  that 
he  would  not  seek  reelection  to  the  Senate, 
he  threw  his  support  to  Senator  Wagner's 
son.  The  younger  Wagner  was  defeated  by 
State  Attorney  General  Jacob  K.  Javlts  in 
the  election  that  swept  President  Elsenhower 
into  office  for  a  second  term. 

Mr.  Lehman  was  a  member  of  the  Army  tc 
Navy,  Bankers,  Williams,  Century,  and  Har- 
monic Clubs,  all  of  New  York.  He  was  also 
a  member  of  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  fraternity. 
He  received  honorary  degrees  from  many 
colleges  and  imiverslties. 

Mr.  Lehman  and  Miss  Edith  Louis  Altschul, 
daughter  of  a  San  Francisco  banker,  were 
married  on  April  28,  1910.  They  adopted 
three  children.  They  were  Peter  Gerald 
Lehman,  a  lieutenant  in  the  Army  Air  Force, 
who  was  killed  in  active  service  in  Britain 
in  1944  after  having  flown  57  missions;  John 
Robert  Lehman,  who  became  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  tbe  armored  forces;  and  Mrs. 
Edward  Wise,  who  served  with  the  Wcxnen's 
Army  Corps  In  World  War  n. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  wish  to  express  my 
own  deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota  for  the  sincere  words 
of  gratitude,  appreciation,  and  affection 
which  he  has  spc^en  with  reference  to 
our  mutual  friend  the  late  Senator,  the 
late  Governor,  and  the  late  great  Amer- 
ican— Herbert  Lehman. 

When  I  was  serving  as  Governor  of  my 
own  State.  I  attended  my  first  Governors' 
conference  and  Governor  Lehman  was 
the  nestor  of  all  the  Governors.  He  was 
the  leading  figure  to  address  the  Gover- 
nors, many  of  whom,  like  myself,  had 
recently  come  to  that  position  of  respon- 
sibility in  our  respective  States.  But  at 
that  time  he  himself  had  had  the  respon- 
sibiltty  for  almost  10  years  In  one  of 
the  greatest  States  of  our  Nation — ^the 
State  of  New  York.  We  were  all  deeply 
Impressed  with  him. 

Mrs.  Holland  and  I  came  to  know  him 
well  and  also  to  know  Mrs.  Lehman. 
Later,  during  their  term  of  service — be- 
cause, as  the  Senator  knows,  they  worked 
together  closely  on  everything — they 
lived  In  the  same  apartment-hotel  with 
us  in  Washington.  We  were  exceedingly 
fond  of  them. 

I  do  not  have  to  say  to  the  Senator 
that  the  philosophy  of  Senator  Lehman 
and  my  own  frequently  differed.  That 
made  no  difference.  We  were  good 
friends.  He  was  frequently  kind  enough 
to  Include  us  in  invitations  of  one  kind 
or  another,  and,  of  course,  we  attempted 
to  reciprocate. 

I  wish  the  Record  to  show  as  a  reason- 
ably conservative-thinking  Senator,  I  ap- 
preciate, agree  with,  and  find  myself 
very  much  in  common  with  the  kind 
words  which  have  been  spoken  by  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

Senator  Lehman,  together  with  his 
lovely  wife,  frequently  came  to  the  State 
which  in  part  I  represent.  They  seemed 
to  enjoy  their  visits.  They  were  always 
welcomed  with  extreme  hospitality,  be- 
cause the  people  of  Florida  were  fond  of 
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him  and  of  Mrs.  Lehman.  We  shall  miss 
him. 

I  remember  that  during  World  War  11 
he  had  a  son  who  was  In  a  difficult  posi- 
tion in  the  services.  My  recollection  Is 
that  he  wbs  in  the  Air  Force,  and  that  he 
lost  his  life  during  the  war.  I  remember 
the  way  in  which  Senator  Lehman  and 
Mrs.  Lehman  stood  up  to  that  cnishlng 
blow — of  course,  it  was  just  that — and 
how  out  of  the  greatness  of  their  charac- 
ters and  their  spirits  they  found  the 
means  to  withstand  the  blow  and  to  come 
out  of  It  with  their  chins  up,  ready  to 
continue  to  serve  their  country. 

His  service  as  GJovemor,  his  service  in 
Europe  in  the  two  different  capacities 
when  he  was  administering  to  those  who 
were  in  need,  his  service  in  the  Senate 
and  in  innumerable  other  activities — be- 
cause he  was  always  serving  in  one  way 
or  another — will  speak  for  itself  in  the 
history  of  our  Nation. 

He  made  a  great  record.  He  was  a 
great  American.  Mrs.  Holland  and  I 
would  like  to  express  our  very  deep  sym- 
pathy to  Mrs.  Lehman. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  wish  to  thank 
the  Senator  from  Florida  for  his  gracious, 
sincere,  and  kind  remarks.  I  know  that 
the  Lehman  family  will  be  most  grateful. 

I  should  like  to  add  a  word  on  a  light- 
er note.  About  a  year  ago,  I  visited  with 
Herbert  Lehman  when  he  was  in  the 
Southwest.  I  believe  at  that  time  he  was 
in  New  Mexico.  Prior  to  that,  he  had 
had  an  accident  in  which  he  fractured 
his  hip.  As  he  fell  and  fractured  his 
hip,  there  was  a  moment  of  shock;  and 
when  Mrs.  Lehman  came  to  help  him, 
the  first  thing  he  said  was:  "Now,  don't 
you  cancel  my  birthday  party." 

It  was  the  privilege  of  Mrs.  Humphrey 
and  myself,  together  with  many  Senators 
and  others  in  public  life,  to  attend  the 
85th  birthday  party  of  Herbert  Lehman. 
He  was  there  at  his  birthday  party,  feel- 
ing good,  still  with  the  old  spirit  and 
energy,  that  sharp  eye,  and  that  happy 
countenance. 

I  like  to  add  that  personal  note  because 
when  we  lose  a  good  friend  it  is  not  only 
a  time  for  mourning  but  also  a  time  for 
remembering  some  of  the  happy  mo- 
ments and  some  of  those  priceless  experi- 
ences which  friendship  gives  to  us. 

Allan  Nevins,  the  great  historian,  has 
written  a  biography  of  Herbert  Lehman. 
It  is  my  privilege  to  have  a  copy  of  that 
biography.  It  is  very  good  reading  be- 
caxise  it  is  not  only  the  story  of  an  excit- 
ing and  an  Interesting  life  but  also  a 
powerful  history  of  this  great  Republic. 


TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY- 
ADDRESS  BY  HON.  PRANK  P. 
GRAHAM 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  address  by  one  of  our 
former  colleagues,  a  former  Governor 
and  a  former  president  of  a  great  uni- 
versity, Hon.  Prank  P.  Graham,  who 
addressed  the  139th  annual  commemo- 
ration of  Thanksgiving  Day  by  the  B'nal 
Jeshurun  Congregation  In  New  York. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Impressions  or  thx  Meaning  or  John  F. 
Kennxot  in  Amkeica  and  the  Woru>  in 
This  Age  or  Peril  and  Hope  for  People 
Everywhere 

(By  Prank  P.  Graham) 
introduction 
It  is  with  a  deep  sense  of  appreciation  and 
opportunity  that  I  find  myself  speaking  at 
the  139th  annual  commemoration  of 
Thanksgiving  Day  by  the  B'nal  Jeshurun 
Congregation  in  this  majestic  temple  of  re- 
ligion and  learning  and  liberty  and  hope. 
With  your  permission,  I  have  changed  the 
subject  of  my  talk,  which  was  to  have  been 
on  the  meaning  of  the  United  Nations  !n 
the  Atomic  Age.  to  the  meaning  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  In  America  and  the  modern  world 
of  peril  and  hope.  In  the  thoughts  just  ex- 
pressed by  your  distinguished  Rabbi,  Wil- 
liam Berkowltz,  who  has  so  generously  in- 
troduced me,  we  find  ourselves  today  In  the 
mood  of  sorrow  for  the  memorable  life  that 
has  gone  and  thanksgiving  for  the  noble 
meaning  of  that  life  In  the  hopes  of  to- 
morrow. 

THE    TRAGIC    PARADOX    OF    OUR    HUMAN 
PREDICAMENT 

In  the  assassination  of  a  brave  man,  a 
great  American  President  and  a  leader  of 
the  people  of  the  world  for  freedom,  justice 
and  peace,  suddenly  hate  and  violence  have 
done  their  worst.  The  best  In  American 
heritage  and  hope,  whose  meaning  he  had 
grown  greatly  to  fulfill,  was  stricken  down 
last  Friday  and  the  people  across  this  land 
and  beyond  are  desolate  today.  A  coura- 
geous champion  of  the  difficult  steps  toward 
universal  human  rights,  universal  humane 
well-being  and  universal  disarmament,  was 
cruelly  and  recklessly  killed  by  an  assassin's 
bullet.  From  the  warm  and  broken  hearts 
of  the  people  of  this  and  other  lands  around 
the  earth  have  come  universal  expressions 
of  shock  and  sorrow  that  a  noble  man  and 
a  preeminent  leader,  who  had  committed 
his  life  and  his  country  to  overcoming  prej- 
udice, hate  and  violence,  should  be  paradoxi- 
cally done  to  death  by  hate  and  violence. 

In  this  American  Nation  of  people  of  gen- 
eral and  generous  good  will,  prejudice  and 
poison,  seemingly  organized  and  subsidized, 
have  been  spreading  unreasoning  and  hate- 
filled  charges  against  the  President,  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the 
United  Nations.  Hate,  on  Its  reckless  way, 
provokes  and  enlists  more  hate,  and  violence 
begets  violence  in  defiance  of  the  judicially 
determined  law  of  the  land  for  the  equal 
freedom  of  all  people  under  the  law.  Prej- 
udice and  hate,  aroused  by  monstrous  op- 
posltes,  develop  a  threatening  climate  for 
hate  and  violence.  The  tragic  assassination 
of  the  President,  who  stood  steadfast  for 
obedience  to  the  law  as  a  moral  right  and 
a  legal  duty,  was  wrongfully  avenged  by  a 
man,  who,  in  contempt  of  law,  counter- 
assassinateid  an  accused  man,  who,  at  the 
time  was  In  the  hands  of  the  law,  awaiting 
his  day  in  court  as  the  due  right  of  all  ac- 
cused under  the  law  as  a  precious  provision 
of  the  American  Bill  of  Rights. 

The  deep  and  almost  universal  grief  in  the 
death  of  our  gallant,  gracious,  and  great 
leader  and  In  the  death  of  the  brave  sergeant 
of  police  In  his  line  of  duty,  and  our  shame 
In  this  other  violation  of  due  process  of  law 
under  the  Bill  of  Rights,  dear  to  our  people, 
have  brought  home  to  the  American  people 
the  responsibility  to  seek  and  find  the  mean- 
ing of  It  all.  They  mourn  the  loss  of  their 
leader  In  this  hour  of  the  world's  need  of  him. 
They  experience  In  this  free  society  the  sev- 
eral shocks  of  violations  of  due  process  of  law 


at  a  time  of  urgent  need  of  obedience  to  the 
law  of  the  land  as  the  responsibility  of  all 
the  people  In  the  land. 

RECENT    EXAMPLES    OP    HATE    AND    VIOLENCE 

Prejudice  and  violence  In  oui  fair  land,  in 
mainly  unusual  Instances,  have  been  finding 
increasing  expression  In  recent  years  by  un- 
balanced Individuals  and  highly  vocal  mi- 
norities In  such  vicious  activities  as  the 
bombing  of  a  church,  a  synagogue,  and  offices 
of  the  AAUN;  the  killing  of  little  children 
while  In  Simday  school  learning  the  lessons 
of  brotherhood:  the  murder  of  a  fearless 
Negro  leader  on  his  lawful  way  to  his  home; 
the  spitting  on  the  gracious  and  valorous 
Mrs.  Lyndon  Johnson  In  a  recent  campaign; 
the  strangulation  and  murder  in  a  few  cities. 
North  and  South.  East  and  West,  of  Innocent 
and  defenseless  women  who  had  the  human 
right  to  live;  the  hidden  murder  of  a  south- 
ern "freedom  walker"  on  his  lonely  pilgrimage 
to  stir  the  consciences  of  his  people;  the 
rousing  of  prejudice  and  hate  against  white 
people  In  reverse  racism;  the  smearing  as  un- 
American  loyal  Americans  who  are  authenti- 
cally American;  the  picketing  of  rallies  for 
the  United  Nations  In  several  States;  the 
blow  on  the  devoted  head  of  the  eloquent 
U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations, 
where  a  misinformed  hate  group  shame- 
lessly misrepresented  the  rank  and  file  of 
the  people  of  their  city. 

All  these  expressions  of  misinformed  and 
unreasoning  hate  and  violence,  proceeding 
from  different  and  even  opposite  directions, 
tend  to  build  a  climate  which  adds  to  the 
twisted  spirit  of  a  frustrated  youths  who,  as 
an  individual  had  rejected  the  team  spirit 
of  his  high  school  team,  the  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  his  country,  the  Soviet  Union,  and, 
upon  his  return  home,  the  Government 
which  brought  him  home,  and  then  became 
accused  of  striking  down  one  of  history's 
noblest  exemplars  of  religious  tolerance,  so- 
cial and  racial  justice,  and  international  co- 
operation and  good  will  for  freedom  and 
peace  on  earth.  This  dastardly  deed  occurred 
against  the  deeper  currents  and  the  general 
life  of  the  community,  whose  people,  in  spite 
of  cruel  previous  misrepresentation  and  hate, 
responded  to  the  firsthand  impressions  of 
the  electric  presence  and  the  dynamic  and 
joyful  personality  of  a  great  leader  of  their 
higher  selves,  and  took  him  to  their  own 
heart  and  were  giving  his  an  almost  universal 
ovation. 

If  we  sow  the  winds  of  prejudice,  hate, 
violence,  contempt  for  the  law,  equal  rights 
under  the  law.  and  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Itself  as  a  hated  foreign  power, 
we  may.  If  our  people  are  not  aroused  for 
obedience  to  law  and  the  meaning  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  reap  the  whirlwind  of  national 
disaster  at  the  very  time  the  world  needs 
most  the  continuing  leadership  of  America 
and  the  best  which  America  has  to  give  In 
an  hour  of  a  possibly  receding  old  peril  and 
a  rising  new  hope  for  all  mankind. 

WHAT    IS   THE    ANSWER? 

In  this  land  where,  as  a  general  rule,  un- 
popular and  opposite  opinions  are  free,  for- 
ums are  open  for  the  contest  of  ideas,  courts 
are  uncorrupted,  and  governments  are  re- 
si>on8lve  to  the  needs  and  the  aroused  will 
of  the  people,  the  answer  is  not  the  counter- 
smear,  unsound  censorship.  State  gag  laws 
against  academic  freedom,  or  repression, 
which  are  the  ways  of  frightened  power,  but 
light  and  lil)erty  under  the  law,  which  are 
the  ways  of  enlightened  faith  in  the  robust- 
ness and  power  of  an  open  society  and  a  free, 
responsible,  and  responsive  American  de- 
mocracy. 

That  these  things  have  happened  in  widely 
separated  regions  of  our  beloved  country, 
involves  us  all  as  a  people.  We  have  not 
provided    equally    and    adequately    for    the 
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sound  education,  health,  fair  employment, 
well-being,  and  mental  therapy  of  youth  and 
the  people  and  their  perspective  In  the  mean- 
ing of  the  Bill  of  Rights  and  the  fulfillment 
of  our  spiritual  heritage  and  the  hopes  of 
the  American  dream.  All  these  and  more 
are  needed  to  carry  on  Kennedy's  valorous 
leadership  and  sincere  bipartisan  partnership 
in  the  battles  against  prejudice,  hate,  and 
violence  and  for  the  equal  freedom,  human 
dignity,  and  fair  opportunity  of  all  people. 

The  American  dream,  for  the  progressive 
fulfillment  of  the  equal  rights  of  all  people, 
which  was  Immortally  declared  by  Jeffer- 
son, bravely  and  wisely  fathered  by  Wash- 
ington, heroically  embodied  by  Abraham 
Lincoln,  universally  proclaimed  by  Woodrow 
Wilson  In  his  New  Freedom  and  prophetic 
internationalism,  was  deepened  and  widened 
in  the  saving  power  of  the  New  Deal,  the 
Fair  Deal,  and  the  United  Nations  of 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  and  Harry  S.  Truman, 
conserved  and  enriched  In  the  Modern  Re- 
publicanism of  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower,  and 
has  been  carried  further  to  the  New  Frontier 
of  America  and  the  World  by  John  F. 
Kennedy,  now  personally  and  deeply  mourned 
In  the  homes  of  the  people  of  America  and 
the  world. 

Born  m  the  middle  of  the  First  World 
War,  he  risked  his  life  and  saved  a  com- 
panion on  the  farthest  hazardous  fronts  of 
the  Second  World  War,  and  dedicated  his 
life  and  the  mission  of  our  Nation  to  saving 
the  world  from  a  third  world  war,  which 
might  bring  to  an  end  both  the  accumulated 
heritage  of  the  ages  and  the  hopes  of  the 
human  race,  long  evolved  In  physical  descent 
and  spiritual  ascent  for  survival  and  prog- 
ress under  God  on  this  planet. 

OUR  THANKSGIVING  FOR  JOHN  T.  KENNEDY 

As  we  all  mourn  for  him  on  this  Thanks- 
giving Day,  we  recall  with  gratitude  his  ini- 
tiative and  struggles  for  the  test  ban  treaty, 
whose  possible  meaning  for  relaxation  of  ten- 
sions is  shared  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Ministers  of  the  Soviet  Union.  Its  rati- 
fication by  107  of  the  111  nations  of  the 
United  Nations,  though  a  small  step,  was 
followed  by  another  small  but  meaningful 
unanimous  resolution  for  the  nuclear  dis- 
armament of  outer  space.  Rejections  would 
have  been  most  negative  in  their  moral 
effects  around  the  world.  The  values  of 
these  steps  are  not  measured  now  by  the 
length  but  by  the  direction  of  the  stejjs, 
and,  we  hope  and  pray,  in  Kennedy's  spirit, 
for  more  and  more  steps  toward  ultimate 
effective  universal  disarmament. 

We  recall  with  gratitude  both  hU  continu- 
ing effort  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  to 
help  the  people  of  Latin  America  to  lift  now 
the  level  of  their  own  lives  and  their  own 
hopes  for  a  better  day  In  the  generations  to 
come,  and  also  his  unceasing  efforts  to  carry 
forward  programs  mutually  to  share  our  free- 
dom and  abundance,  not  for  waste,  exploita- 
tion, or  aggression,  but  wisely,  responsibly, 
and  creatively  with  pyeople  In  all  lands  In 
need  of  food  and  opportunity,  compassion, 
and  brotherhood. 

On  this  day  devoted  to  national  thanks- 
giving to  God  for  this  land  of  freedom  and 
plenty,  we  are  grateful  for  Kennedy's  con- 
cern for  slums,  the  depressed  areas  and  their 
redevelopment,  the  unemployed  millions, 
medical  care  for  the  aged,  provision  of  food 
and  the  Intelligent  aale  of  wheat  to  people 
in  need,  equal  rights  of  women,  of  labor  and 
management,  of  men  and  women,  white  and 
colored,  on  farms  and  In  cities,  and  all  dis- 
inherited and  handicapped  people.  We  are 
appreciative  of  the  timely  proposal  for  a  real 
cut  in  taxes  to  give  an  Impetus  to  the  wheels 
of  Industry  and  the  free  dynamics  of  recip- 
rocal trade  in  national  and  International 
society  In  need  of  more  Investment,  more 
purchasing  power,  more   production,   more 


jobs  for  the  people  out  of  work  and  for  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  youth  going  an- 
nually into  the  labor  market,  annually  being 
reduced  by  technological  automation  In  our 
modern  Uulustrial  society. 

CONCERN    FOR    AND    HOPE    IN    YOUTH 

The  youth  of  American  are  grateful  to  him, 
himself  a  young  man  of  the  mid -20th  cen- 
tury, in  his  concern  for  youth  In  the  schools, 
the  dropouts,  the  delinquents,  those  unem- 
ployed, the  mentally  disturbed,  and  those 
despairing  in  a  young  land  historically  built 
on  the  hopes  and  the  opportunities  of  youth. 

To  the  good  will  and  venturesome  spirit 
of  youth  he  made  his  bugle  call  to  youth 
for  enlistment  In  the  Peace  Corps  In  the 
"moral  equivalent  of  war"  against  poverty, 
hunger,  Illiteracy,  and  disease,  to  help  the 
youth  and  people  of  educationally  and  tech- 
nically developing  lands  on  the  march  toward 
new  frontiers  of  plenty,  progress  and  peace 
of  peoples  in  all  the  world. 

UPDATING  THE  IDEALISM  OF  THE  AMERICAN 
REVOLUTION 

In  this  age,  confronted  with  the  social 
dynamics  of  the  Commxinlst  revolution,  the 
Ideals  of  the  American  Revolution  have  gone 
around  the  world.  With  Its  reverberations 
In  the  world  revolution  against  colonialism 
and  racism,  the  youthful  Kennedy  committed 
himself  unreservedly  against  colonialism  In 
the  world  and  against  racism  in  America,  as 
a  contemporary  part  of  the  updated  Amer- 
ican Revolution  and  a  local  expression  of  the 
world  revolution  of  the  colored,  colonial,  and 
exploited  peoples  of  the  earth  for  a  fairer 
chance  for  themselves  and  all  their  children. 

He  found.  I  believe.  In  the  march  on  Wash- 
ington of  Negro  and  white  people  from  all 
sections  moving  together  In  good  order  and 
good  spirit  toward  the  Lincoln  Memorial, 
something  of  the  majestic  rhythm  of  the 
history  of  a  movement  whose  hour  had  come. 
He  found,  I  also  feel  sure,  that  the  present 
movement  of  youth,  white  and  colored,  for 
equal  rights,  had  two  of  Its  most  pervasive 
origins  in  Montgomery  and  Greensboro  In 
the  Old  South,  Its  historic  origins  In  revolu- 
tionary Philadelphia,  and  its  farther  head- 
waters In  the  Judean  hills  of  the  prophetic 
Judiac-Christlan  heritage  and  redemptive 
hope  for  the  sacred  worth  and  equal  free- 
dom of  all  persons  as  children  of  one  God 
and  brothers  of  all  people  on  the  earth. 
These  gallant  young  people,  with  the  Bible 
and  Constitution  In  their  hands,  prayers 
and  songs  on  their  lips,  and  nonviolence 
and  brotherhood  In  their  hearts,  were  to  the 
gallant,  youthful,  and  hopeful  Kennedy,  I 
venture  to  say.  the  most  authentically  spir- 
itual and  most  American  of  us  all. 

We  shall  always  recall  with  thanksgiving 
the  ideas,  challenges,  and  i>rograms  of  his 
great  addresses,  such  as  his  eloquent  In- 
augural, his  timely  speech  at  the  American 
University  and  his  two  noble  addresses  be- 
fore the  General  Assembly:  The  first.  In  com- 
memoration of  the  sacrificial  death  of  Dag 
Hammarskjold.  as  a  call,  in  his  spirit,  to  the 
continuing  and  higher  mission  of  the  United 
Nations;  and  the  second,  as  a  call  to  the 
United  Nations  and  people  everywhere  for 
survival,  peace,  and  a  common  and  better 
life  on  this  planet. 

THE    ITMDESSTANDINC    OF    ABLE    OPPONENTS 

He  gave  the  tribute  of  friendly  respect  to 
his  able  opponents,  who  sought,  and  seek. 
In  historic  custom,  to  obstruct  and  delay  the 
updating  of  the  Idealism  of  the  American 
Revolution  by  quoting  the  outworn  shell 
of  Jefferson's  theories — adapted  to  an  agrar- 
ian and  local  handicraft  society  fearful  of 
the  new  and  exploitative  Industrialism  and 
the  urban  concentration  of  financial  power — 
against  the  very  substance  and  purposes  of 
Jefferson's  ideas  for  the  equal  freedom  and 


justice  of  all  people.  After  Jefferson's  time 
there  developed  a  national  Industrial  society 
and  an  International  commercial  society 
which  expanded  beyond  the  competence  of 
States  rights— with  aU  their  valid  and 
needed  values  In  State  and  local  responsibili- 
ties— to  guide  us  In  behalf  of  the  freedom 
and  well-being  of  all  the  people  In  America 
and  the  world.  In  honest  fears,  many  of 
the  opponents  of  Kennedy  and  of  this  re- 
cent distinguished  predecessors,  and  the  con- 
tinuing opponents  of  his  able,  eminent,  and 
devoted  successor,  belong  to  a  nostalgic  age 
that  has  gone  or  is  going  with  the  fresh 
winds  now  blowing  across  America  and  the 
world. 

The  gathering  in  Washington  at  a  fateful 
hour,  of  an  unparalleled  number  of  heads 
of  states,  prime  ministers,  leaders  of  delega- 
tions, and  representatives  of  nations  to  the 
side  of  the  stricken  leader  of  the  most  power- 
ful Nation  In  our  world  of  bipolar  power, 
and  the  moving  and  warm  addresses  In  the 
General  Assembly  of  the  United  Nations  In 
memory  of  his  martyrdom  by  the  Preeident 
of  the  General  Assembly,  the  Secretary 
General,  the  delegations  of  every  region 
of  the  world,  the  chairman  of  all  the 
committees  of  the  General  Assembly,  and 
six  former  Presidents  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, symbolized  not  only  the  worldwide  ap- 
preciation of  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a  person 
and  a  leader  of  a  great  nation,  but  also  In- 
dicated their  knowledge  of  the  unprece- 
dented awful  power  which  historic  circum- 
stances, modern  technology,  and  the  demo- 
cratic choice  of  a  free  people  had  placed  In 
his  youthful  but  wise  and  sometimes  lonely 
keeping.  Worldwide  was  also  the  tribute  to 
the  high  Intelligence,  the  steel  will,  the  un- 
shakable faith,  the  Indomitable  courage,  the 
humane  Insight,  and  the  blessed  restraint 
with  which  he  used  the  power  of  his  people 
for  the  well-being  and  peace  of  all  people 
on  the  earth. 

THE    MAN 

With  rootage  in  depth  of  spiritual  heritage 
and  American  hopes;  handsome  in  endow- 
ments of  resilient  body  and  capacious  mind; 
winsome  In  wit.  gay  and  gallant  In  spirit; 
natural  In  dignity  and  enthusiasm;  generous 
In  the  face  of  calumny;  brave  In  all  the 
hazards  of  war  and  strenuous  In  all  the 
battles  of  politics  and  peace.  Instant  In 
acceptance  of  full  responsibility  of  a  mistake 
In  which  others  may  have  shared;  tireless 
In  homework  and  masterful  In  the  precise 
knowledge  and  understanding  of  Issues,  large 
and  small;  unpretentious  In  the  fun  and 
opportunities  of  the  press  conference.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  with  the  flashing  smile  of  a 
charming,  cultured,  and  gracious  person,  a 
great  leader  of  the  people,  got  through  to 
the  people  In  their  homes,  on  the  streets  and 
In  the  places  where  they  worshiped,  played, 
and  did  their  day's  work.  The  people  of  the 
world  will  never  lose  the  grateful  memory  of 
him  In  the  midst  of  a  great  confrontation  of 
mighty  powers  In  our  bipolar  world  of  power, 
unprecedented  In  human  history,  whose 
menace  of  events  converged  upon  him  for 
Immediate  decisions  as  Commander  In  Chief 
In  those  fearful  hoxirs  when  the  heart  of 
the  world  almost  stopped  beating.  In  that 
awful  predicament  he  stood  steadfast  on 
that  lonely  pinnacle  of  power  for  the  freedom 
of  his  Nation  and  this  hemisphere,  and  yet 
vised  the  terrible  power  of  his  people  with 
humane  concern  for  the  lives  of  all  the  people 
on  this  earth. 

On  an  earth  shrinking  In  time  and  dis- 
tance, splrallng  in  the  power  for  either  the 
annihilation  of  aU  people  or  the  Interna- 
tional cooperation  In  the  opportunity  for 
the  plenty,  humane  progress  and  peace  of 
aU  people,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  man. 
President,  and  leader  of  the  people  of  the 
world,  living  in  a  generation  and  a  world 
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In  which  he  made  his  national  and  global 
hcxne,  grew  to  the  statxire  of  the  times,  the 
immensity  of  his  burdens,  and  the  nobility 
of  his  opportunities  to  Interpret  the  Issues 
of  the  day  and  help  lead  the  people  of  his 
generation  to  the  higher  levels  of  their 
better  selves  and  away  from  an  age  of  war 
and  violence  toward  an  era  of  relaxing  ten- 
sion, humane  hopes,  and  peace  on  earth. 

The  meaning  of  the  sacrificial  death  of 
Lincoln,  Oandhl,  and  Kennedy  grows  and 
win  grow  In  spiritual  power  from  generation 
to  generation. 

TBI  MEANINO  OW  THK  rAMO^T  IN  A  raXX  SOCIZTT 

We  are  also  grateful  on  this  day  of  family 
prayer  and  thanksgiving,  that  the  Kennedy 
family,  in  their  close  ties  of  love  and 
loyalty,  reverence  and  play,  wholesome  and 
strenuous  In  the  zest  for  life  and  adventure, 
whether  on  the  farthest  fronts  of  war  or  the 
farthest  frontiers  of  equal  freedom  and  peace, 
have  given  a  renewed  meaning  and  a  higher 
dimension  of  the  values  of  the  family  as 
one  of  the  main  moral  foundations  of  a 
free  society  In  our  complex   modern  world. 

THX     MXANINO    OT    LITZ,     IIOTHXX,    AND    WU>OW 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  In  her  own  right 
as  wife,  mother,  and  companion,  was  one  of 
the  sources  of  his  Joyful  and  devoted  life 
and  helped  the  President  to  give  a  new  and 
authentic  recognition  to  the  meaning  of  the 
arts  as  among  the  noblest  expressions  of  the 
national  life  and  the  human  spirit.  Amid 
the  hoeannas  of  the  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  people  who  acclaimed  their  President, 
sudden  shots  rang  out  and  struck  him  down. 
As  his  youthful  and  surging  life  ebbed  away 
from  his  great  heart,  she  gathered  him  in 
her  arms  and  abides  in  the  strength  of  his 
sustaining  love  and  Immortal  spirit  in  these 
days  and  all  the  days  to  come.  The  blood 
which  fell  on  this  heroic  woman,  fell  on  the 
people  of  America  and  the  world  with  the 
warm  uniting  power  which  binds  together 
in  our  common  humanity  all  people  who 
love  greatness  and  sacrifice  in  the  midst  of 
life,  and  faith  and  coxirage  in  the  midst  of 
death.  The  people  across  America  and 
around  the  world,  who  witnessed  her  con- 
tained love  and  sustained  fortitude,  will  be 
nobler  for  the  pvirlty  and  beauty  of  the  inner 
spirit  which  shone  forth  In  the  sublimity  of 
the  light  on  the  face  of  the  widow  and  the 
mother  as  she  carried  In  strength  and  dig- 
nity the  overwhelming  grief  which  had  so 
suddenly  come  to  her.  Her  constant  love 
and  calm  though  tfulness  also  sustained  her 
children,  who,  responding  in  the  spirit  of 
their  beloved  father  and  fun-loving  com- 
panion, and  in  the  faith  and  valor  of  their 
devoted  mother,  became  themselves  little 
soldiers  of  the  spirit  beyond  their  years. 

TH>      TIPPIT      FAMILT,      THX      OSWALD      FAlCn.T, 
AND    TBX    QT7AKK>    LADT 

We  mourn  with  the  courageous  widow  and 
children  of  the  brave  police  sergeant  and 
are  thankful  for  the  Integrity  and  nobility 
revealed  In  a  simple  American  home.  When 
Mrs.  Tlpplt,  in  her  home,  unaware  of  her 
husband's  death,  heard  that  President  Ken- 
nedy had  been  desperately  wounded,  she 
inunediately  expressed  her  shock  and  then 
her  concern  and  compassion  for  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  the  children.  The  older  son,  11 
years  of  age,  said  he  remembered  that  his 
father  had  often  said  he  wanted  all  of  them 
to  do  their  best  for  a  better  time  for  them 
all.  We  mourn  also  for  the  mother,  the 
widow,  and  the  little  children  of  the  man 
accused  of  two  dastardly  crimes  and  are 
thankful  for  the  Quaker  lady,  who,  in  the 
unconsciously  brave  spirit  of  her  religion, 
offered  them  the  haven  of  her  home,  as 
John  Kennedy  himself  in  spirit  would  want 
her   to  do  in   these  days  of  bewilderment. 

THX  RAU.T  TO  THX  SIDK  OF  PSXSIDCNT  JOHNSON 

In  our  sorrow  for  the  death  and  our  ap- 
preciation of  the  noble  life  and  great  leader- 


ship of  him  who  has  gone  from  us,  we  are 
grateful  that  our  Nation  goes  on  stronger 
in  the  Immortal  spirit.  Ideas  and  programs 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  and  in  the  life  and 
unreserved  commitments  of  his  chosen  suc- 
cessor and  trusted,  loyal,  and  creative  part- 
ner in  great  undertakings  to  carry  forward 
the  high  combat  against  hate  and  violence 
and  his  all-out  commitment  for  a  strong 
bipartisan  civil  rights  program  and  a  strong 
bipartisan  program  in  support  of  freedom, 
self-determination  of  peoples,  the  United  Na- 
tions, and  f>eace.  By  his  side,  as  wife  and 
teanunate,  stands  Lady  Bird  Johnson,  a 
woman  of  high  Intelligence,  grace,  and  cour- 
age, who  will  inspire  and  uphold  him  in  his 
Immense  burdens  and  adventurous  hopes. 
The  torch  which  has  been  passed  from  Ken- 
nedy to  Johnson  will  be  lifted  high  and  car- 
ried on  to  the  new  frontiers  of  America  and 
the  world.  His  faith  in  America,  his  po- 
litical baptism  by  Roosevelt,  his  stomach 
for  strenuous  battle  and  all  its  blows,  his 
courage  in  the  face  of  death,  his  highly 
perceptive  mind,  his  driving  will,  his  po- 
litical skill  In  the  effective  congressional 
achievement  of  a  bipartisan  foreign  policy 
and  the  flrst  civil  rights  act  passed  In  almost 
a  hundred  years  under  Elsenhower,  promises 
the  forward  movement  under  President  Lyn- 
don Johnson  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  on  the  home  front  and  the  leader- 
ship of  America  on  the  earth  as  the  Ood- 
glven  home  of  the  family  of  man  in  this 
age  of  mortal  peril  and  Immortal  hope  for 
all  mankind. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  our 
good  friend.  Dr.  Graham,  who  is  to  my 
mind  one  of  the  saints  of  our  time — an- 
other rare  and  wonderful  individual — 
spoke  to  the  congregation  on  "Impres- 
sions of  the  Meaning  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
in  America  and  in  the  Modern  World 
of  Peril  and  Hope." 

I  have  read  this  address.  I  visited  the 
other  day  with  Dr.  Graham  when  he  was 
in  Washington.  I  mentioned  this  ad- 
dress to  him.  He  was  kind  enough  to 
send  me  a  copy.  I  wish  all  Senators  to 
have  an  opportunity  to  read  It.  If  they 
have  the  time.  It  Is  one  of  the  finest 
tributes  to  our  late  President  Kennedy 
that  I  have  read,  and  I  wish  to  share  It 
with  all  other  Senators. 


ACCOMPLISHMENTS  OP  THE  SEN- 
ATE SUBCOMMITTEE  ON  REOR- 
GANIZATION AND  INTERNATION- 
AL ORGANIZATIONS  IN  ITS  STUDY 
OP  "INTERAGENCY  COORDINA- 
TION IN  DRUG  RESEARCH  AND 
REGULATION" 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  from 
time  to  time,  I  have  reported  to  the  Sen- 
ate on  the  activities  of  a  Senate  Govern- 
ment Operations  subcommittee  of  which 
I  am  chairman.  The  Subcommittee  on 
Reorganization  and  International  Orga- 
nizations has  been  studjrlng  "inter- 
agency coordination,  economy  and  ef- 
ficiency," pursuant  to  Senate  Resolution 
27,  88th  Congress,  as  amended. 

In  previous  statements,  I  have  men- 
tioned some  of  the  subcommittee's  many 
concrete  achievements  in  such  diverse 
fields  as:  Plrst,  overall  coordination  of 
scientific  research;  second,  strengthened 
collection,  dissemination,  and  evaluation 
of  information;  third,  better  coordina- 
tion of  International  technical  as- 
sistance programs;  fourth.  Improved  co- 


ordination of  Federal  programs  in  the 
field  of  pesticides;  and  in  other  areas. 

Today.  I  should  like  to  cite  what  we 
have  done  in  fulfillment  of  our  respon- 
sibilities for  improving  Interagency  co- 
ordination In  Federal  drug  regulation 
and  research. 

rouB  or  ouB  objkcttvxs 

There  have  been  many  such  improve- 
ments. 

The  subcommittee,  it  should  be  noted, 
has  aimed  at  helping  the  American  tax- 
payer : 

First,  get  more  for  his  money — that  is, 
for  the  $150  million  which  the  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment spends  for  drug  activities. 

Second,  get  better  coordination  among 
the  half-dozen  Federal  agencies  involved 
in  these  programs, 

Third,  get  better  efBciency  within  each 
agency, 

Fourth,  get  better  drugs — safer,  more 
effective  drugs — for  advancement  of  the 
public  health. 

The  record  Is  not  all  In,  as  yet.  of 
course.  But  the  record  does  show  that 
we  have  had  successes  In  all  four  objec- 
tives and  on  more  than  a  dozen  major 
fronts. 

The  record  does  not  include  as  many 
successes  as  I  would  wish — nor  have  they 
always  occurred  as  promptly,  nor  as 
completely,  but  they  do  represent  sub- 
stantial progress. 

When  the  history  of  this  effort  is 
finally  written,  I  believe  that  the  Ameri- 
can people  will  see  even  more  clearly 
than  Is  now  possible  that  the  subcom- 
mittee has  repaid  manifold  the  relatively 
small  amount  which  was  appropriated 
to  it. 

WELCOMX  LXTTEK  COMMXNDS  SUCCKSS  IN  HKLP- 
INO  TO  CU«B  ADDICTION 

I  was  reminded  of  the  fruitfulness  of 
some  of  our  efforts  by  a  fine  letter  which 
I  have  just  received  from  one  of  the 
great  State  ofiQclals  In  this  Nation,  the 
Honorable  Stanley  Mosk,  attorney  gen- 
eral of  California.  Attorney  General 
Mosk  expressed  his  gratification  at  in- 
formation which  we  phoned  to  him  in 
Sacramento  on  a  welcome  decision  by 
the  Narcotics  Bureau  of  the  U.S.  Treas- 
ury Department.  The  decision  Is  to 
transfer  a  pain-relieving  drug  known  as 
Percodan  back  to  what  is  known  as  the 
class  A  list  of  narcotics.  This  list  re- 
quires written  prescriptions. 

Heretofore,  Percodan  has  been  avail- 
able on  what  is  known  as  an  oral  refill 
basis. 

The  Bureau's  action  follows  a  survey 
which  was  made  by  the  Narcotics  Bu- 
reau on  widespread  abuse  of  this  drug. 
And  this  survey  resulted  directly  from 
messages  which  I  sent  not  only  to  the  Bu- 
reau, but  to  the  Pood  and  Drug  Admin- 
istration. I  did  so  following  protests 
which  I  had  received  from  Attorney 
General  Mosk  and  from  numerous  phy- 
sicians over  heavy  abuse  of  the  drug  by 
addicts. 

The  forward  step  of  taking  Percodan 
off  the  oral  RX  list  Is,  however,  but  one 
relatively  "small"  byproduct  of  our  sub- 
committee's study.  I  say  It  is  a  "smuH" 
byproduct,  because  there  have  been 
much  larger  achievements  involving  not 
a  single  drug,  but  entire  categories  of 
drugs   and,  in  some  respects,   all  new 
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drugs — as  they  are  evaluated  by  FDA. 
But,  according  to  Attorney  General 
Mosk,  as  many  as  3,000  narcotic  addicts 
may  be  misusing  this  one  drug — Per- 
codan— in  one  State — California — and 
many  of  these  addicts  are  teenage 
yoimgsters.  So  this  "small"  matter  is  a 
very  big  matter  in  the  lives  of  these  un- 
fortunates and  in  the  lives  of  their  loved 
ones. 

Month  after  month,  I  have  corre- 
sponded with  law  enforcement  oflBcers, 
basic  scientists  and  physicians  on  this 
ojQe  drug.  Similar  corresfK^ndence,  as 
well  as  phone  calls  and  personal  meet- 
ings have  involved  literally  scores  of 
other  drugs. 

BEHIND-THE-SCKNXS      WOBX     TO      PBOTXCT      THX 
PUBLIC    HXALTH 

I  mention  this  correspondence  because 
sometimes  people  get  the  Idea  that  a  sub- 
committee is  "busy"  only  when  it  is  hold- 
ing hearings,  particularly  headline-mak- 
ing hearings.  Our  sutwommittee  has,  of 
course,  held  public  hearings,  and  they 
have  been,  I  submit,  important  and  re- 
sponsible hearings. 

But  in  between  these  hearings,  not  a 
day  has  gone  by  in  which  we  have  not 
been  in  touch  with  drug  experts  by  phone 
and  by  letter,  working  quietly,  behind 
the  scenes  to  protect  the  pubhc  health. 

Our  correspondence  effort  has  been  one 
of  the  most  important  phases  of  the  sub- 
committee's drug  study.  We  have  cor- 
responded, I  believe,  with  virtually  every 
major  pharmacological  organization  in 
the  United  States  with  departments  ol 
clinical  pharmacology  in  every  U.S.  col- 
lege of  medicine  which  has  such  depart- 
ments and  with  every  school  of  phar- 
macy, with  pharmacologists  in  the  World 
Health  Organization,  the  section  on 
pharmacology  of  the  International 
Union  of  Physiological  Sciences,  with 
drug  experts  In  England.  France.  Italy, 
Germany,  Belgium,  Japan,  and  other 
countries. 

LXTTERS  ARE   ACTION -O&IENTXD 

Our  correspondence  is  action-oriented. 
We  have  sought  improvements  in  inter- 
national drug  cooperation.  We  have 
sought  to  make  sure  that  never  again 
does  a  thalid(Mnide-type  tragedy  recur, 
if  human  ingenuity  can  possibly  prevent 
it.  We  have  sought  to  foster  the  high- 
est professional  excellence. 

MANY  LETTERS  TD  BE  PUBLISHED 

Our  correspondence  has  included 
literally  dozens  of  letters  with  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health,  the  Pood  and 
Drug  Administration,  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration, the  Department  of  Defense 
and  other  agencies.  Many  of  these 
letters  are,  I  believe,  so  helpful  that  they 
will  be  made  a  matter  of  public  and 
permanent  record  in  our  forthcoming 
hearing-exhibit  volumes. 

SCORES   or  LETTERS  OF  COMMENDATION 

Literally  scores  of  appreciative  incom- 
ing letters  from  the  United  States  and 
foreign  countries  attest  to  the  fruitful- 
ness of  our  efforts.  Our  outgoing  letters, 
our  public  and  private  appeals  and  sug- 
gestions— are,  our  correspondents  tell  us, 
"paying  off."  We  have  served  as  a 
catalyst,  we  are  told,  so  that  the  mo- 
mentum for  drug  reform  which  followed 


the  shock  of  the  thalidomide  tragedy  is 
not  lost.  Too  often  a  tragedy  has  oc- 
curred and  has  then  been  quickly  for- 
gotten until  the  next  tragedy  has  taken 
place. 

OUR    RXSPONSIBILTnES    AS    A    NATION 

This  Nation  is  the  world's  drug  leader. 
It  has  the  highest  drug  standards  in  the 
world.  It  has  the  most  dynamic  phar- 
maceutical industry  and  the  strongest 
university  teaching  hospital  system,  not 
to  mention  great  drug  contributions  by 
Federal  agencies. 

Our  aim  is  to  accentuate  the  positive 
and  minimize  the  negative. 

Drugs,  after  all,  are  not  just  a  matter 
of  dollars  and  cents,  but  of  life  and 
death.  Drugs  relieve  pain ;  drugs  reduce 
disability,  postpone  and  literally  defeat 
death. 

So,  too,  drugs  can  have  hazards — just 
as  most  of  man's  other  great  Instruments 
for  progress  can. 

But  now  let  the  subcommittee's  record 
speak  for  itself. 

It  is  not  an  individual's  record;  it  is  a 
subcommittee  record.  Our  subcommit- 
tee has  functioned  in  harmony  and  ima- 
nimity.  As  in  the  case  of  our  pesticide 
study,  under  the  able  acting  chairman- 
ship of  the  Junior  Senator  from  Con- 
necticut [Mr.  Ribicoff],  we  work  as  a 
team. 

The  record  is  in  two  parts — (a)  ac- 
tions, (b)  letters  about  our  actions. 

The  record  consists  not  of  what  we 
have  said  about  ourselves,  but  of  what 
others  have  said  about  the  results  of  our 
efforts.  They  are  ir  i  more  objective 
position  than  we  to  evaluate  our  success 
or  our  limitations.  The  record,  too,  in- 
cludes quotations  from  but  a  handful  of 
the  many  publications  which  have  com- 
mented favorably  on  our  program. 

The  subcommittee  does  not  claim 
credit  for  anything  not  deserved.  In 
some  instances,  it  should  be  clearly 
noted,  many  other  constructive  forces 
have  been  at  work  for  drug  reform;  no 
one  source  can  properly  claim  to  have 
been  the  sole  source  responsible  for  some 
particular  improvement. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration, 
for  example,  has  made  many  internal 
improvements  on  its  own  initiative,  and  I 
commend  the  agency  for  them.  The 
medical  profession  and  industry  has  also 
made  many  improvements  on  their  own 
and  are  to  be  commended.  But  infi- 
nitely more,  in  my  judgment,  must  be 
done.  And  that  is  no  mere  figure  of 
speech.  There  is  not  the  slightest  basis 
for  complacency — pride,  yes,  in  past 
achievement,  but  not  complacency. 

ONLY  A  BRIET  SAMPLING  OF  ACTIONS  LISTED 

The  record  which  follows  is  just  a  brief 
sampling;  it  is  not  intended  as  a  com- 
plete list.  It  does  not  include,  for  ex- 
ample, the  actions  which  have  been 
taken  on  many  specific  drugs,  at  our  re- 
quest, other  than  on  Percodan,  as  men- 
tioned earlier.  The  reason  is  that  any 
such  complete  list — itemizing  drug  by 
drug,  action  by  action — by  FDA  or  by 
individual  drug  companies — would  have 
to  be  far  longer  than  the  memorandum 
which  follows. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  let- 
ter from  Attorney  General  of  California 


Stanley  Mosk  and  the  memorandum  be 
printed  at  this  point  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  and 
memorandum  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

State  or  California, 
Office  of  the  Attorney  General, 

Los  Angeles,  November  27, 1963. 
Hon.  Hubert  H.  Humphrey, 
Chairman,    Subcommittee    on    Government 
Reorganization  and  Intematiojial  Orga- 
nizations, U.S.  Senate,  Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Humphrey  :  The  subcommit- 
tee staff  has  Informed  me  of  the  action  taken 
this  week  by  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Narcotics 
to  remove  the  drug  Percodan  from  the  oral 
prescription  list. 

This  Is  a  long-needed  administrative  order 
and  undoubtedly  will  give  impetus  to  the 
effort  by  California  law  enforcement  and 
medical  groups  to  bring  Percodan  under  the 
triplicate  prescription  procedxires  of  this 
State. 

Commissioner  Giordano's  action,  coupled 
with  the  advertising  directive  Issued  by  the 
Pood  and  Drug  Commissioner,  gives  promise 
that  Percodan  abuse  wlU  not  continue  to 
grow  unchecked.  California,  unfortunately, 
already  has  a  sizable  addict  group  involved 
with  the  drug.  It  Is  hoped  that  in  time  these 
individuals  may  be  located  and  treated. 

We  continue  to  develop  evidence  on  the 
abuse  of  Percodan  by  heroin  addicts,  who 
find  It  an  effective  and  easily  obtained  sub- 
stitute narcotic.  More  recently  we  have  re- 
ceived reports  of  teenage  Involvement  with 
the  drug.  For  these  reasons,  as  well  as  for 
those  I  previously  have  outlined  to  the  sub- 
committee, I  believe  that  Commissioner 
Giordano's  action  this  week  indeed  is  in  the 
public  Interest. 

May  I  express  my  appreciation  for  the  in- 
terest which  you  and  the  subcommittee  staff 
have  taken  in  this  matter.  Your  efforts  have 
done  much  to  bring  the  Percodan  problem 
to  the  attention  of  Federal  agencies  In  a 
clear  and  constructive  manner.  I  should 
hope  that  the  subcommittee  will  be  able  to 
continue  to  study  the  circumstances  under 
which  this  drug  became  a  public  health  prob- 
lem. As  new  drugs  steadily  continue  to  be 
develofted  and  placed  on  the  market,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  regulatory  machinery  be 
sensitive  to  problems  that  may  evolve  and 
judiciously  swift  in  instituting  corrective 
measures.  The  public  Interest  must  be  para- 
mount. 

Again,  my  appreciation  for  your  Interest 
and  that  of  your  subcommittee  staff. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Stanley  Mosk, 
Attorney  General. 

Part  1 :  Outline  of  12  Steps  Forward 
1.  new  federal  inter-agency  council  setup 

There  has  now  been  formed  for  the  first 
time  an  Interagency  Procurement  Advisory 
Council  on  Drugs.  Rear  Adm.  C.  A.  Bllck  is 
chairman.  The  Council  consists  of  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent; OfBce,  Secretary  of  Defense;  Defense 
Supply  Agency:  Department  of  the  Army; 
Department  of  the  Navy;  Department  of  the 
Air  Force:  Department  of  Health,  Education, 
and  Welfare;  Veterans'  Administration;  and 
the  General  Services  Administration. 

I  had  pointed  to  the  absence  of  an  inter- 
agency coordinating  mechanism  In  a  letter 
of  December  1962  to  the  President's  Science 
Adviser,  Dr.  Jerome  Wlesner '  and  had  urged 
the  establishment  of  a  suitable  basis  for 
Intragovernmental  teamwork. 


>  Senate  Committee  on  Government  Op- 
erations, Subcommittee  on  Reorganization 
and  International  Organizations,  hearing  on 
"Interagency  Coordination  In  Drug  Research 
and  Regulation,"  pt.  2,  exhibit  112.  p.  692. 
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When  th«  Council  (IP AD)  was  finally  es- 
tabllAbed.  I  learned  that,  uniortimately,  Its 
Initial  charter  wa«  far  from  complete.  It 
concentrated  so  exdualvely  on  the  matter 
of  interagency  policy  on  dnig  purchases  as 
almost  to  deemphaslze  the  significance  of 
Information  on  the  safety  and  efllcacy  of 
what  Is  to  be  purchased. 

I  suggested,  therefore,  that  specific  revi- 
sions in  the  charter  be  made;  this,  I  am  glad 
to  say,  was  promptly  done.'  The  new  charter 
incliides  provision  for  meeting  problems, 
such  &a  relate  to  "drug  information,  adverse 
reactions,  reporting  systems,  etc." 

A  trade  publication  summed  up  *  the  situ- 
ation as  it  saw  it: 

"Post-Humphrey:  THJi.  transmitting 
warnings  and  recalls  to  Defense  Department 
for  use  in  drug  purchasing;  monthly  inter- 
agency meetings  antidpated." 

2.    OfPSOVID    COLLECTION    OF    INrOKMATION    ON 
ADVERSE    REACTIONS    TO    DRUGS 

One  of  the  most  important  efforts  of  the 
subcommittee  has  been  to  improve  the  col- 
lection ot  adverse  reactions  to  drugs.  Most 
of  this  crucial,  often  llfe-and-death  Inior- 
matlon  has,  unfortunately,  never  been  col- 
lected, never  been  published,  never  been 
evaluated,  never  been  disseminated.  This 
is  confirmed  by  article  after  article  In  medi- 
cal Journals  and  by  our  own  findings. 

Yet,  unless  this  information  is  made 
available,  medical  science  may  needlessly 
repeat  drtig  mistakes  instead  of  promptly 
learning  from  them  and  correcting  them. 

On  August  6,  1963,  the  late  Senator  Kstes 
Kef auver  said  <  on  the  Senate  floor : 

"I  am  glad  your  Subcommittee  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Oovernment  Operations  is  going 
further  into  the  question  of  intergovern- 
mental relations  In  connection  with  the  ex- 
change of  information  on  drugs,  particu- 
larly drugs  with  potentially  serious  side 
effecU." 

Later,  in  a  statement  which  I  presented  in 
the  Senate  in  October  1962,  I  said:  * 

"All  sorts  of  sources  do  attempt  to  compile 
reactions — pharmaceutical  companies,  the 
FDA,  hosplUls,  the  VA,  NIH.  and  other 
sources. 

"None  pturticularly  talks  with  the  other; 
none  cooperates  to  any  real  extent  with 
the  other.  One  might  Just  as  well  try  to 
scoop  out  the  Atlantic  Ocean  with  a  leaky 
Dixie  cup  as  to  collect  dnig  reactions  in 
the  hlt-or-miss  nxannar  which  has  been  go- 
ing on  for  so  long." 

As  a  result  of  the  subcommittee's  efforte, 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  took  a 
new  look  at  its  tiny,  weak  program  for  ad- 
verse reaction  reporting.  At  the  time  the 
subcommittee  began  Its  study,  only  44  of  the 
Nation's  over  6,000  hospitals  were  participat- 
ing in  the  FDA  program. 

The  VS.  Oovernment  spends  billions  of 
dollars  on  its  own  three  hospital  B3rBtems. 
Yet.  their  cooperation,  as  indicated  above, 
with  FDA  ranged  In  description  from  "frag- 
mentary" to  "not  existent." 

No  Veterans'  Administration  hospital,  no 
Department  of  Defense  hospital,  and  only 
8  of  the  15  Public  Health  Service  hospitals 
participated  in  the  FDA  program.*  Since 
then,  some  improvements  have  been  made  in 
all  of  these  respects. 

On  June  14.  1963.  I  received  a  letter  from 
MaJ.  Gen.  Joseph  McNlnch,  retired,  the  able 
new  Director  of  the  Department  of  Medicine 


*Ibid.  The  revised  charter  will  be  pub- 
lished In  a  forthcoming  hearing-exhibit  vol- 
ume, pt.  4. 

» FDC  reports,  "The  Pink  Sheet."  Jtme  17, 
1963. 

*  Congressional  Rxcobd.  voL  106,  pt,  12,  p. 
15692, 

«  COMCRISaiONAL  RCCORO,  vol.  106,  pt.  16,  p. 
22056. 

•Pt.  1,  p.  81. 


and  Surgery  of  the  Veterans'  Administration, 
advising  as  to  a  new  internal  VA  effort: 

"We  have  now  developed  procedures  for 
reporting  adverse  drug  reactions  by  all  Veter- 
ans' Administration  hospitals  and  clinics, 
with  provisions  for  exchanging  summaries  of 
such  information  with  our  field  stations" 
(and.   subsequently,    with    other    agencies). 

This  was  a  specific  recommendation  which 
I,  for  one,  made  at  our  hearings  in  August 
1962. 

VA  conducts,  as  we  know,  the  world's  larg- 
est clinical  program. 

It  has  always  collected  reactions  on  Ite 
excellent  cooperative  clinical  testing  pro- 
grams. But  the  mass  of  its  nonexperimentel 
drug  therapy  had  not  been  subject  to  cen- 
tralized information  gathering. 

Meanwhile,  the  American  Medical  Associa- 
tion has  proceeded  in  Its  own  plans,  formu- 
lated over  a  nimiber  of  years,  to  expand  its 
limited  but  valuable  "Registry  on  Blood 
Dyscraslas"  into  a  comprehensive  program  on 
reporting  all  types  of  adverse  reactions.  It  Is 
our  hope  that  there  will  be  a  maximum  coor- 
dination between  the  public  and  private  pro- 
gram: l.e.,  the  FDA  and  the  AMA  efforte. 

3.    IMPROVED    SYSTEMS    FOR    ALL    TYPES   OP   DROO 
XMPORJCATION :    PUBLISHID  AMD   UNPUBLISHED 

The  Subcommittee  has  concentrated  otx  the 
Improvement  in  systems  of  scientific  infor- 
mation and  conununicatlon.  This  has  been 
one  of  our  specialties  for  all  the  sciences — 
the  physical,  mathematical,  and  engineering 
sciences,  in  particular — over  the  last  5  years. 

As  a  result  of  our  effort,  with  respect  to 
drug  information  in  particular,  there  have 
been  Improvements  in  Internal  information 
systems  within  each  of  the  major  Federal 
agencies,  as  well  as  Improvemente  in  Inter- 
agency Information  systems. 

A  drug  trade  publication  has  referred'  to 
our  efforts  to  "spark  a  revolution  in  mecha- 
nized scientific  communication  and  an  inter- 
national network  for  the  exchange  of  drug 
information"  as  meriting  "high   honor." 

Earlier,  it  had  steted,'  "doubters  have  little 
chance  to  stem  the  revolutionary  tide  being 
swept  up  by  Senator  Humphrey  from  the 
fiood  of  research  data." 

I  should  like  to  state  very  frankly  that 
some  of  the  "doubters"  still  doubt,  and  still 
tend  to  drag  their  feet.  The  fact  Is  that  In- 
formation Improvemente  have  come  much 
more  slowly  than  I  would  wish.  The  Federal 
agencies  still  tend  to  indulge  in  the  habit 
of  stalling — of  making  endless  studies  about 
Information  Improvemente,  instead  of  getting 
busy  to  put  into  practice  the  studies  which 
have  long  since  been  made.  I  believe  that  a 
few  of  these  recent  new  studies  are  signif- 
icant and  helpful.  But  the  time  Is  long 
overdue  to  act  on  information  reforms. 

Many  such  reforms  were  suggested  at  the 
Surgeon  General's  Conference  on  Communi- 
cation held  at  Alrlle.  Va..  in  November  1962. 
This  conference  resulted  directly  from  our 
efforte.* 

I  am  glad  to  say  that  the  Surgeon  General 
has  an  able  Assistant  for  Scientific  Commu- 
nication in  the  person  of  F.  Ellis  Kelsey, 
Ph.  D.  I  do  not  have  the  slightest  doubt 
but  that  If  Dr.  Kelsey  Is  given  a  "green  light." 
this  country  wUl  get  a  NaUonal  Clearing- 
house on  Drug  Information,  such  as  he  and 
we  have  proposed.  For  that  matter,  I  hope 
we  will  have  a  system  of  national  clearing- 
houses on  cosmetic  information,  on  food 
information,  on  pesticide  Information  and 
on  other  scientific  information.  Only  there- 
by can  we  end  the  serious  unintentional 
duplication  of  research  which  has  been  going 
on.  The  fact  that  such  unnecessary,  un- 
wanted, and  wasteful  duplication  is  still  go- 


'  Drug  Research  Reporte,  Nov.  28,  1962,  vol. 
6.  No.  47.  p.  12. 

•IWd.,  Nov.  14,  1962.  vol.  6.  No.  45.  p.  1. 
•  Medical  Tribune.  Oct.  15. 1962.  p.  4. 


Ing  on  cannot  be  doubted.  ThlM  disturbing 
fact  was  pointed  up  In  a  recent  report  >"  to 
the  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  which  I  shall 
mention  further  a  little  later  on.  The  re- 
port recommended  what  It  called  "Cabin" — a 
chemical  and  biological  Information  network. 
This  Is  a  new  acronym  for  the  very  type  of 
concept  to  which  I  have  Just  referred  above, 
namely,  a  clearinghouse  or  network  system. 
Such  a  system  should.  In  my  Judgment, 
be  based  on  a  network  of  specialized  centers 
throughout  the  Nation  for  the  careful  evalu- 
ation of  drugs,  working  In  close  conjunc- 
tion— on  a  voluntary  basis — with  Federal 
agencies,  the  National  Library  of  Medicine, 
industry,  teaching  hoepitels,  researchers, 
practitioners,  and  most  important,  profes- 
sional organizations  of  medicine  and  allied 
sciences. 

4.  UCPROVXD  TEAMWORK  BETWEEN  NATIONAL 
INSTITUTES  OP  HEALTH  AND  POOD  AND  DRUG 
ADMINISTRATION 

The  subcommittee  quickly  determined  at 
the  very  start  of  ite  study  that,  unfortu- 
nately, the  "right  hand"  of  the  Federal  Oov- 
ernment— In  drug  research — has  not  known 
what  the  "left  hand"  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment— In  drug  regulation — ^has  been  doing 
or  could  contribute.  The  American  taxpayer 
has  been  spending  more  than  $70  million  a 
year  through  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  for  the  support  of  drug  and  drug- 
related  research.  It  is  spending — in  the  very 
same  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare — around  $12  million  a  year  through 
the  Pood  and  Drug  Administration  for  drug 
regulatory  purposes.  Yet.  in  the  past,  rela- 
tionships between  these  two  organizations 
have  been  cool,  minimal,  haphazard,  frag- 
mentary, and  Ineffective.  Fortunately,  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  subcommittee's  efforte. 
there  has  been  signed  between  NIH  and  FDA 
a  new  memorandum  of  agreement."  For  the 
first  time,  there  will  be  genuine  systematic, 
organized  mechanisms  for  Interagency  ex- 
change of  Information,  tor  representation  by 
FDA  experts  on  NIH  study  sections,  for  sys- 
tematic FDA  participation  in  NIH-sponsored 
seminars,  conferences,  ete.  Far  more  must 
still  be  done  along  this  line. 

FDA  needs  to  have  the  closest  ties  with 
NIH  and,  I  might  add.  with  the  department 
of  clinical  pharmacology  in  teaching  hos- 
pltels  throughout  the  Nation. 

5.  IMPROVED  COORDINATION  BETWtEN  POOD  AND 
DRUQ  ADMINISTRATION  AND  NATIONAL  LIBRARY 
OP   MEDICINE 

On  the  first  day  of  ite  hearings,  the  sub- 
committee learned  that  there  was,  unfor- 
tunately, minimal  systematic  cooperation  be- 
tween the  National  Library  of  Medicine  and 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration."  FDA 
has  desperate,  \irgent,  and  continuing  needs 
for  the  widest  variety  of  drug  information. 
Yet,  NLM  had  organized  no  special  arrange- 
ments to  afford  FDA  the  information  which 
it  so  vitally  needs.  Even  the  planners  of 
the  National  Library's  great  computer  pro- 
gram. Medlars  "Medical  Literature  Anal- 
ysis and  Retrieval  Service."  had  not  made 
advance  provision  for  meeting  FDA's  particu- 
lar drug  requiremente. 

Now,  fortunately,  steps  have  been  teken 
to  service  FDA  on  an  Improved  basis  through 
NLM. 

In  my  Judgment,  however,  FDA  still  is 
not  getting  a  fraction  of   the   Information 
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which  It  needs,  when  it  needs.  In  the  way 
It  needs — promptly  and  easily,  so  as  to  dis- 
charge ite  tremendous  obligations. 

e.  STRENGTHENING  INTERAGENCY  COOPERATION 
WITH  OTHER  AGENCIES,  INCLUDINO  U.S.  DE- 
PARTMENT    OP     AGRICtn.TURE 

Our  subcommittee  has  examined,  agency 
by  agency,  relationships  between  the  Food 
and  Drug  Administration  and  numerous 
other  organizations  within  the  executive 
branch  of  the  U.S.  Government,  over  and 
above  those  which  I  have  already  mentioned. 
I  will  cite  but  a  single  additional  ex- 
ample— improving  the  relationship  between 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  FDA. 
These  2  agencies  work  together  on  many  dif- 
ficult issues,  such  as  pesticides.  The  rela- 
tionship is  not  always  as  smooth  as  it  should 
be.  But  things  are  looking  up.  One  aspect 
of  the  situation  was  summed  up  by  another 
recent  writeup  in  a  trade  publication:  >' 

"The  E>epartment  of  Agriculture  has  pro- 
posed that  a  formal  'memorandum  of  under- 
stending'  be  reached  with  the  Food  and 
Drug  Administration,  but  has  conceded  that 
efforte  to  work  out  such  arrangemente  have 
been  difficult. 

"USDA's  efforte  were  revealed  in  cor- 
respondence from  Agriculture  Secretery 
Freeman's  office  to  Senator  Humphrey's 
(Democrat,  of  Minnesota),  Reorganization 
Subconunittee.  The  subcommittee's  Interest 
was  sparked  by  complalnte  from  a  drug  firm 
which  markete  a  drug  that  is  also  used  as 
a  larvacide  and  Is  subject  to  regulatory  con- 
trol by  USDA's  Pesticide  Division.  The  com- 
pany complained  that  It  must  deal  'with  each 
agency  independently'  on  problems  of 
mutual  concern. 

"USDA  told  Humphrey  that  it  Is  'ccnnmon 
practice'  for  USDA  and  FDA  to  exchange  in- 
formation informally,  and  noted  that  these 
'exchanges  of  information  are  normally  car- 
ried out  by  telephone.'  Formation  of  a 
'formal  committee'  to  handle  such  matters 
'would  be  difficult,'  USDA  said,  adding  that 
it  has  proposed  a  formal  'memorandum  of 
understending'  to  guide  both  agencies. 
•  •  •  *  • 

"The  Humphrey  subcommittee  is  ex- 
pected to  oversee  the  esteblishment  of  a 
'memorandum  of  understending'  between 
USDA  and  FDA." 

7.     IMPROVING     INTERNATIONAL     TEAMWORK     ON 
DRUGS 

On  September  20,  1963,  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy,  in  a  historic  address 
before  the  United  NaUons.  proposed  the  es- 
teblishment of  a  World  Center  for  Health 
Communication,  including  adverse  reactions 
to  drugs. 

It  had  been  my  privilege  to  urge  such  an 
effort  on  several  occasions: 

(a)   In    addresses  >«    In    Canada    in    March 
1962; 

(b)  in  a  letter'"  to  M.  G.  Candau,  MJ5., 
Director  General,  World  Health  Organiza- 
tion. 

In  the  wake  of  the  thalidomide  tragedy, 
WHO  had  begun  an  effort  along  this  line. 

This  year,  in  May,  at  the  16th  World 
Health  Assembly,  WHO  adopted  two  drug 
resolutions,  one  of  which  pertelned  to  more 
"rapid  dissemination  of  information  on  ad- 
verse drug  reactions." 

On  November  5.  1963,  Dr.  Candau,  in  an 
Informal  response  to  my  letter  of  encour- 
agement, October  18,  1963.  advised  that  In 
January  1964,  the  executive  board  of  the 
World  Health  Organization  will  consider  fur- 
ther Btei>8  for  international  drug  cooper- 
ation. 

It  Is  my  hope  that  the  great  World  Center 
concept,  so  well  advanced  by  the  late  Presi- 


"  Food  Chemical  News.  Dec.  2.  1963.  p.  14. 
"  Reprinted  in  Congressional  Record,  vol. 
108.  pt.  4.  pp.  5116-1521. 
"  Pt.  2,  exhibit  113,  p,  696. 


dent  Kennedy,  will  be  realized.  I  feel  con- 
fident that  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will 
do  everything  within  his  power  to  help  ad- 
vance this  concept  Into  reality. 

8.    INPORMING  the  SCIENTIFIC  COMMONTTT  AND 
THE    PUBLIC 

In  a  special  message  '*  to  the  Congress 
last  year,  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
emphasized  the  public's  "right  to  be  in- 
formed"— "to  be  given  the  facte  it  needs  to 
make  an  Informed  choice."  The  scientific 
community  must  likewise  be  Informed,  as  It, 
alone,  can  evaluate  the  technical  details 
of  scientific  Issues  on  behalf  of  the  Ameri- 
can public."  In  connection  with  the  rights 
of  the  scientific  community,  a  trade  publi- 
cation recently  commented  '*  on  another  of 
the  subcommittee's  resulte: 

"One  result  already  apparent  from  the 
Humphrey  study  is  a  beginning  of  the  loos- 
ening of  the  so-called  confidentiality  safe- 
guards of  FDA.  •  •  •  FDAers  indicate  now 
that  in  one  area  at  least,  methods  of  anal- 
ysis for  NDA's  and  petitions  will  be  supplied 
interested  parties." 

But  members  of  the  medical  profession 
have  protested  to  the  subcommittee  that 
they  are  still  dented  elementary  informa- 
tion to  safeguard  the  lives  of  their  patiente. 
Their  views  are  refiected  to  some  extent  in 
a  recent  report  to  the  U.8.  Public  Health 
Service.  In  this  rei>ort.  William  C.  Spring, 
MD.  (who  is,  incldentelly,  a  former  research 
director  of  a  distinguished  pharmaceutical 
company  and  a  former  secretery  of  the  Coun- 
cil on  Drugs  of  the  American  Medical  As- 
sociation) wrote '»  vsrith  iSi.  Frank  Honlcker. 
Jr.  (also  a  former  drug  company  staff  mem- 
ber) : 

"We  understand  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  would  not  at  present  notify 
anyone  of  such  reactions  (to  investigational 
drugs — Ed.)  reported  to  it.  but  some  in  the 
agency  staff  recognize  that  this  is  not  in  the 
best  public  interest.  It  is  Justifiable  only 
so  long  as  the  public  does  not  suffer  too 
badly.  But  must  one  company  duplicate 
iatrogenic  deaths  or  serious  illnesses  when 
another  has  demonstrated  that  these  occur? 
Must  they  even  remain  unaware  of  suspected 
casual  relationships  before  confirmation?" 

This,  then,  is  an  area  for  continuing  sub- 
committee effort.  We  still  have  a  long  way 
to  go  toward  giving  the  medical  staffs  of  the 
pharmaceutical  industry  and  of  the  scien- 
tific community,  generally,  the  information 
they  need. 

».  PROTECTION  OP  TRADE  SECRETS 

Just  as  the  subcommittee  is  interested  in 
giving  the  scientific  community  Information 
to  which  it  is  legitimately  entitled,  so  we  are 
interested  in  protecting  genuine  "trade 
secrete"  which,  under  the  law,  are  entitled  to 
the  full  protection  of  confidentiality.  I, 
therefore,  called  FDA's  attention  to  weak- 
nesses in  the  security  of  trade  secrete,  as 
held  in  files  within  the  Division  of  Micro- 
biology. FDA  took  steps  to  improve  protec- 
tion there." 

Later,  when  masses  of  investigational  drug 
applications  descended  on  FDA,  as  required 
under  the  new  law,  security  measures  were 
likewise  teken  by  FDA.  A  drug  trade  publi- 
cation steted :  '^ 

"FDA.  at  the  urging  of  Senator  Hubert  H. 
Humphrey,  Democrat,  of  Minnesote.  set  up 


"  "Consumers'  Protection  and  Interest 
Program."  H.  Doc.  364.  87th  Cong..  Mar.  15, 
1962.  p.  2. 

"  See  excerpte  from  report  by  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee  on  Pesticides, 
reprinted  in  pt.  3,  exhibit  169.  p.  1193. 

'"Food  Chemical  News,  Sept.  10,  1963. 

""Drug  Information  for  the  Bio-Medical 
Community,"  op.  cit. 

»»Pt.  3,p.810. 

"Drug  Trade  News.  July  24,  1963,  p.  1. 


special  security  measures  to  protect  the  con- 
fidentiality of  information  submitted." 

(I  may  say  that,  in  general,  FDA's  security 
protection  1b  still  far  from  optimal;  only  a 
small  portion  of  new  drug  applications  file 
material  does  consist  of  genuine  trade 
secrete,  but  It  Is  not  satisfactorily  safe- 
guarded.) 

10.    THE   KEPAUVER-HUMPBSET   AMENDMENT   ON 

ANIMAL    TESTING    IN    PUBLIC    LAW    87-781 

The  provision  of  the  Kefauver-Harrls  law 
with  which  the  subcommittee  and  I  are 
most  closely  associated,  Is  the  amendment 
offered  by  Senator  Kefattver,  with  our  sup- 
port, to  require  that  human  beings  not  be 
used  as  guinea  pigs;  that  new  drugs  be  tested 
in  animals  before  being  tested  In  humans. 

I  had  personally  cosponsored  the  amend- 
ment. Later  I  prepared  the  modification  of 
the  amendment,  which  was  enacted  Into  law 
2  months  earlier,  In  August  1962.  Senator  Ke- 
fauver  steted  "  in  an  address  in  the  Senate: 

"The  distinguished  Senator  from  Minne- 
sote, chairman  of  a  subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations,  has 
Just  held  Informative  hearings  pointing  up 
the  urgency  of  doing  something  about  such 
problems,  so  that  unsafe  drugs  will  not  get 
on  the  market,  so  that  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  will  have  better  controls  over 
testing,  and  so  that  teste  will  be  made  on 
animals  larger  than  mice  and  more  resem- 
bling man  before  a  drug  Is  distributed  to 
physicians  for  testing. 

*  •  •  •  • 

"I  know  that  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey]  is  particularly  interested  in 
(the)  amendment  making  clear  and  precise 
the  protection  of  the  public  against  drugs 
which  caused  a  near  disaster,  like  thalido- 
mide. •   •    • 

"I  want  to  commend  the  President,  the 
Senator  from  Minnesote  (Mr.  Humphrey] 
and  others  who  are  Interested  In  getting  cor- 
rective legislation  for  the  protection  of  the 
health  of  the  people  of  the  Nation  to  correct 
serious  abvtses  in  the  prescription  drug  field 
passed  as  soon  as  possible. 

•  *  •  *  « 
"This  amendment  (on  animal  testing)  the 

Senator  from  Minnesote  (Mr.  Humprret] 
will  discuss  later,  and  he  has  shown  fine 
leadership  on  it." 

On  the  general  effort  to  strengthen  testing. 
George  F.  Archambault.  D.  Sc..  Pharm.  D., 
past  president,  American  Pharmaceutical 
Association,  has  written:  •» 

"Senator  Humprret  *  •  •  has  rendered  a 
most  valuable  service  to  the  American  people 
by  his  interest  and  attention  in  this  vltel 
health  problem  and  legislation." 

11.    POSTERING   ACTIONS   ON    SPECIFIC    lAUGS 

As  indicated  earlier,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
list  all  the  many  actions  which  we  have  fos- 
tered as  regards  specific  drugs.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  physician  after  physician  has  con- 
tacted us  so  as  to  spur  FDA  to  take  some 
particular  action  on  some  particular  drug. 
Many  physicians  had  previously  been  disap- 
pointed in  the  relative  lack  of  attention  paid 
by  FDA  to  prior  medical  appecds. 

These  private  physicians  have  expressed 
the  view  that  the  Senate  subcommittee  has 
served  as  a  form  of  lay  spokesman — to  help 
In  interceding  with  FDA  so  as  to  make  sure 
that  expert  professional  Judgment  is  carefully 
considered. 


I' Congressional  Record,  vol.  108,  pt.  11. 
p.  15529. 

*  "A  Drug  Moves  Into  Human  Trials :  A 
Close  Look  at  Drug  Testing  on  Human  Be- 
ings and  at  the  Controls  and  Safeguards." 
presented  before  the  Federal  Service  Phar- 
maceutical Seminar,  American  Pharmaceuti- 
cal Association,  Section  on  Military  Phar- 
macy, at  the  National  Naval  Medical  Center, 
Bethesda.  Md.,  "Hospltel  Management,"  AprU 
1963,  p.  88. 
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I  alwai  lllu*trat«  with  but  a  single  case. 
It  Involvw  a  drug  now  on  the  market — a  ctrug 
callsd  to  my  attention  literally  within  the 
past  few  daya — a  drug  associated  with  several 
deaths.  I  shall  not  name  the  drug  because 
It  Is  still  In  the  process  of  review  by  FDA. 

An  MJ>.  In  one  of  America's  great  teach- 
ing hospitals  called  this  drug  to  our  atten- 
tion. The  MD.  Is  the  coauthor  of  an  article 
on  this  drug  In  the  Journal  of  the  Amerl" 
can  Medical  Association.  I  promptly  took  up 
his  letter  with  FDA.  I  am  now  awaiting  the 
agency's  reply. 

What  does  this  data  say?  Let  me  read 
from  his  unsolicited  letter  of  December  2, 
1963,  because  It  so  well  Illustrates  the  types 
of  problems  we  have  encountered: 

"Let  me  suggest  that  a  review  of  the  his- 
tory of  (name  of  drug)  will  reveal  weaknesses 
at  many  points  In  the  accepted  methods  of 
Insuring  drug  safety.  As  the  facts  are 
known  to  me,  mistakes  have  been  made  at 
the  following  junctures: 

"1.  The  preclinical  data  was  not  encom- 
passing. Insufficient  emphasis  being  placed 
on  the  physiology  of  (type  of  function — ed.). 

"2.  Prior  to  unrestricted  distribution,  no 
controlled  clinical  tests  were  performed  In 
humans  on  the  effect  of  the  drug  on  either 
(type  of  physiological  function). 

"3.  Clinical  case  reporting  as  a  means  of 
collecting  Information  on  drug  toxicity,  has 
shown  itself  to  be  Inefficient  and  unreliable. 
It  is  distressing  that  17  cases  with  11  deaths 
are  reported  from  two  hospitals.  Extrapola- 
tion from  these  figures  suggest  that  the  na- 
tionwide Incidence  of  acute  (t3rpe  of  func- 
tion) failure  and  death  following  (name  of 
drug)  must  be  in  excess  of  one  hundred. 

"4.  The  manufacturers  have  been  remiss 
in  their  responsibilities  of  Informing  the 
medical  profession  accurately  of  the  evi- 
dence against  their  product.  Further,  by 
continuing  to  market  (name  of  drxig)  In 
face  of  the  mounting  evidence  against  It, 
they  demonstrate  a  shocking  but  apparently 
legal  disregard  for  the  public  safety. 

"6.  Once  data  was  accumulated,  no  re- 
sponsible party  has  taken  the  decisive  step 
to  cause  the  drug  to  be  removed  from  the 
market." 

There  this  particular  matter  now  stands. 
I  do  not  presume  to  know  what  the  final 
outcome  will  be. 

I  do  know  that  the  subcommittee  has 
served  to  encourage  the  American  medical 
community  into  speaking  up  for  Its  own 
rights — including  Its  right  to  have  FDA  take 
prompter  action  than  heretofcx^. 

If.  roamnra  nrmiNAL  r&irpmovEMENTS  wtthin 

TH»    rOOO    AND    DBUQ    ADMIIilSTaATlOW 

In  the  final  analysis,  the  future  of  drug 
regulation  rests.  In  large  part,  on  the  internal 
excellence  within  the  Food  and  Drug  Ad- 
ministration— excellence  In  administration, 
excellence  In  science.  I  am  glad  to  state  that 
FDA  has  been  making  some  progress  toward 
these  ends. 

Tlie  subcommittee's  watchful  Interest  has 
been  a  factor,  we  are  told.  For  the  first 
time,  a  congressional  committee  has  devoted 

sustained  attention  to  the  agency's  needs 

an  ageocy  which  tended  to  be  forgotten  ex- 
cept In  time  of  some  great  crisis  or  tragedy. 

But  let  this  point  be  clear.  The  most 
Important  factor  In  FDA's  Improvement  is 
that,  for  the  first  time,  It  is  being  given  the 
necessary  resoiu-ces  to  do  the  Job.  We  should 
never  forget  that  for  many  years  the  execu- 
tive branch  did  not  request  adequate  funds 
fw  this  vital  agency.  As  late  as  1956,  a 
mere  $6  million  was  the  highest  amount 
that  had  ever  been  requested  of  the  Con- 
gress. Today,  six  times  that  figure  Is  being 
made  available  and  even  that  may  be  in- 
sufficient. 

As  I  have  stated  time  after  time,  it  is  not 
fair  to  expect  the  Impossible  from  a  relative 
handful  of  overworked,  underpaid,  under- 
equipped,  underappreciated  professional 
personnel. 


Cte  Axxgust  23.  1002.  I  stated  *•  In  ths  Sen- 
ate with  respect  to  FDA's  new  drug  divi- 
sion: 

"We  cannot  expect  12  trained  doctors  who 
are  overworked,  none  of  them  getting  more 
than  $15,000  a  year — one  could  make  more 
than  that  by  treating  Ingrown  toenails"  (to 
do  the  Impossible).  "Here  are  professional 
doctors  working  their  heads  and  hearts  out." 

The  task  of  doctors  in  the  Biireau  of  Medi- 
cine Is  fraught  with  difficulty.  They  face 
the  dilemmas  of  too  much  regulation  or  too 
little  regulation,  of  being  too  cautious  or  not 
being  cautious  enough,  of  being  too  fast  to 
curb  use  of  a  drug  with  serious  side  effects 
but  some  beneflts.  or  too  slow. 

Unfortunately,  FDA  has  not  backed  up  Its 
own  scientists  sufficiently.  But  neither  did 
the  Nation  back  up  FDA  sufficiently.  It  is 
the  Nation's  achievement  that  this  Is  now 
beginning  to  be  corrected. 

One  of  the  Important  factors  for  FDA 
progress  was  the  report  by  the  second  Cltl- 
eens  Advisory  Conunlttee  on  FDA.  It  made 
Its  report  In  October  1963.  As  a  result  of 
that  report,  FDA  has  made  a  modest  reor- 
ganization of  Its  structure.  Including  a  re- 
organization within  the  Bureau  of  Medicine. 
I  do  not  agree  with  some  of  the  elements  In 
that  CAC  report,  as  It  is  known.  But  I  do 
regard  It  as  containing  many  useful  sugges- 
tions. 

Unfortunately.  FDA  has  not  been  prompt 
about  carrying  out  many  of  these  sugges- 
Uons.  Even  with  the  subcommittee's  con- 
stant prodding  the  agency  did  not  reorga- 
nize imtil  as  late  as  13  months  after  the 
repcMt.  It  has  still  to  establish  a  National 
Advisory  Council.  Such  a  Council  was 
recommended  not  only  In  the  1962  report, 
but  In  a  series  of  reports  »  which  have  been 
made  virtually  every  single  year  since  1955. 

Here,  again,  such  forward  steps  as  have 
been  taken  represent  achievements — not  on 
the  part  of  any  one  source — but  on  the  part 
of  all  those  interested  in  a  better,  stronger 
FDA.  Yet  the  achievements  in  certain  re- 
spects are  quite  limited.  And  there  is  dan- 
ger In  some  future  steps.  A  National 
Advisory  Council — If  "packed."  for  example, 
if  filled  with  self-seeking  influences,  could 
become  an  instrument  few  reaction  and  for 
self-interest,  rather  than  for  progress  and 
the  public  interest.  So  could  specialized 
advisory  panels.  "Achievements"  must  not, 
therefore,  be  turned  Into  Instnunents  for 
turning  the  clock  back  to  drug  abuses. 

Part  2.  Sampling  or  Letters  Receivxd  Dttr- 
iNo  A  Single  Month — Commknoino  Sttb- 

COMMrrTEES       AND       SENATOR      HtTUPHXET'S 

Drug  Eitorts 

Chauxu^y  D.  Leake,  School  of  Medicine, 
Department  of  Pharmacology,  San  Francisco 
Medical  Center.  University  of  California,  San 
Francisco,  Calif.  (October  1,  1963)  :  "You  are 
doing  so  many  things  of  great  Importance 
for  the  health  professions  and  on  behalf  of 
the  good  health  of  our  people  that  It  Is  In- 
creasingly difficult  to  keep  up  with  you. 
Congratulations  on  what  you  and  your  com- 
mittee are  accomplishing. 

"I  have  Just  been  able  to  get  arotmd  to  a 
study  of  the  committee  print  entitled  'Ding 
Literature,'  which  was  Issued  on  August  30, 
1963,  and  which  Is  based  on  the  admirable 
survey  of  the  nature  and  magnitude  of  drug 
literature,  by  Winifred  Sewell  of  the  National 
Library  of  Medicine.  With  the  Important 
appendixes,  this  Is  a  very  helpful  and  Im- 
pKtrtant  survey  and  clearly  focuses  atten- 
tion on  the  magnitude  of  what  confronts  us 
with  regard  to  satisfactory  Information  on 
drugs." 

Paul  A.  Bunn,  MJD.,  professor  of  medicine. 
State  University  of  New  York,  Upstate  Medi- 
cal Center,  Syracuse,  N.Y.  (Oct.  8.  1963)  : 
"You  and  yoxu-  committee  have  done  a  fine 


»<  Congressional  Record,  vol.   108,  pt.  18, 
page  17388. 

»^  P»t.  3,  exhibit  138,  p.  978. 


Job  of  organizing  and  Investigating  the  prob- 
lems at  new  agents  to  be  used  for  the  treat- 
ment of  hiiman  ailments.  I  personally  am 
grateful  for  that  Interest." 

Harry  F.  Dowling.  MJD.,  professor  of  medi- 
cine, College  of  Medicine.  University  of  Illi- 
nois. Chicago.  111.  (Oct.  14.  1963)  :  "May  I 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my  high 
regard  for  your  zeal  In  promoting  good  ad- 
ministration within  the  Federal  service  and 
to  wish  you  success  In  your  efforts." 

C.  M.  Connelly  for  the  editors  of  the 
Journal  of  General  Physiology,  published  by 
the  Rockefeller  Institute  Press.  New  York. 
N.Y.  (Oct.  28,  1963)  :  "We  commend  and  sup- 
port your  efforts  to  Improve  standards  of 
drug  testing." 

Scientist  (name  withheld)  In  Richardson 
Merrell  Co.  (Oct.  11  and  23.  1963):  "Your 
memorandxun.  code  No.  H  9-1-63,  A,  entitled 
"Correct  Drug  Weaknesses.  Senator  Hitm- 
PHRET  Urges  FDA"  puts  a  great  deal  of  em- 
phasis upon  MER-2<»  which  was  marketed 
by  •  •  •  Rlchardson-Merrell  •  •  •  insofar 
as  I  can  draw  inference  from  my  personal  and 
extensive  experience  In  this  corporation  I 
must  approve  completely  everything  that  you 
have  said  about  MER-29.  Believe  me.  Sena- 
tor, you  have  said  some  things  that  I  did  not 
know  existed." 

•  •  •  •  • 

"I  saw  a  discussion  of  your  remarks  to 
Congress  concerning  the  recent  grand  Jury 
action  In  the  District  of  ColumbU  in  which 
a  Maryland  phjrslcian  who  has  allegedly  com- 
mitted fraud  during  the  testing  of  certain 
drugs.  The  discussion  and  reproduction  of 
your  remarks  were  in  the  'Blue  Sheet.'  I  wish 
to  express  complete  approval  of  the  senti- 
ments which  you  placed  before  Congress. 
Even  the  questions  which  you  raise  are  per- 
tinent, and  I  do  not  see  how  you  could  hon- 
estly have  done  a  better  Job." 

Arthur  A.  Stein,  M.D.,  professor  of  pathol- 
ogy, the  Albany  Medical  College  of  Union 
University,  Albany,  N.Y.  (Oct.  10,  1963)  :  "The 
work  of  the  subcommittee  Is  to  be  seriously 
and  heartily  concratulated." 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  this 
is,  in  a  sense,  an  annual  report.  I  have 
submitted  it  with  my  remarks,  because  I 
can  think  of  no  field  which  more  directly 
affects  the  health  and  well  being  of  our 
people  than  the  efficacy,  the  safety,  the 
purity,  and  the  therapeutic  effects  as 
well  as  the  side  effects  of  drugs  and  mod- 
ern drug  therapy. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
now  move,  according  to  the  previous  or- 
der  

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  withhold  his  motion? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  will,  indeed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  withhold? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  Senators  will 
pardon  me  1  minute,  I  had  another  mat- 
ter to  present. 


DESIGNATION  OP  DECEMBER  17 
EACH  YEAR  AS  WRIGHT  BROTH- 
ERS DAY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  be  discharged 
from   further   consideration    of    House 


Joint  Resolution  335.  to  designate  the 
17th  day  of  December  each  year  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Will 
the  Senator  send  the  resolution  to  the 
desk? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I 
shall  be  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania,  if  he  wishes  me  to  do  so, 
but  I  should  like  to  maintain  my  right 
to  the  floor,  so  that  I  may  suggest  the 
absence  of  a  quorum. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  believe  I  did  not 
relinquish  the  floor.  Have  I  the  floor, 
Mr.  President? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Minnesota  has  the  floor. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  First  I  should  like 
to  let  the  Senator  from  Florida  know 
that  I  merely  wish  to  clarify  this  point 
and  then  I  shall  yield  the  floor. 

I  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania ? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Is  my  understanding 
correct  that  when  the  Senator  finishes  it 
Is  his  Intention,  as  majority  whip,  to 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  Senate? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Yes. 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  there  would  be  no 
need  for  a  quorum  call,  unless  my  friend 
the  Senator  from  Florida  hisists. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  happy  to 
yield  to  the  Senator  for  that  purpose.  I 
am  merely  trying  to  get  the  Senate 
through  Its  business  with  the  least  diffi- 
culty from  now  to  the  time  of  adjourn- 
ment. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  objection  to  my  request  that  the 
committee  be  discharged? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears 
none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
House  Joint  Resolution  335,  which  will 
be  stated  by  title  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  Lbgislativi:  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
lution (H.J.  Res.  335)  designating  the 
17th  day  of  December  of  each  year  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  the  Senate  will  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  joint  resolution. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
offer  an  amendment,  on  line  9.  page  1, 
after  the  word  "issue"  to  insert  the  word 
"annually". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  is  open  to  further 
amendment.  If  there  be  no  further 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  engrossment  of  the  amendment 
and  the  third  reading  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. II 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  joint  resolution  to  be 
read  a  third  time. 

The  joint  resolution  (H.J.  Res.  335) 
was  read  the  third  time  and  passed. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
reconsider  the  vote  by  which  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  124  was  passed. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  what 
is  the  Senator's  request? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  To  reconsider  the 
vote  on  Senate  Joint  Resolution  124. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     On  what  subject? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Designating  the 
17th  day  of  December  of  each  year  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
also  ask  unanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  124  be  indefinitely 
postponed. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Minnesota?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  now  yield  the 
floor. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  gratified  by  the  Senate's  action  In 
passing  House  Joint  Resolution  335, 
which  would  designate  December  17  as 
Wright  Brothers  Day  In  commemoration 
of  that  historic  first  flight  60  years  ago. 

As  a  Member  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, I  was  one  of  the  cosponsors 
some  years  ago  of  a  resolution  estab- 
lishing August  19,  the  anniversary  date 
of  the  birth  of  Orville  Wright,  as  Na- 
tional Aviation  Day.  It  seems  most  flt- 
ting  that  December  17  now  be  set  aside 
in  special  commemoration  of  the  imagi- 
nation and  pioneering  spirit  of  the 
Wright  brothers. 

It  would  be  appropriate  at  this  time, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  recent  letter 
from  the  National  Aeronautics  Associa- 
tion to  President  Johnson  requesting 
that  he  proclaim  December  17  as  Wright 
Brothers  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Decembeb  4,  1963. 

The  PRESnJENT, 

The  White  House. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Mb.  PBEsmxNT:  December  17,  1963, 
marks  the  60th  anniversary  of  powered 
flight.  An  extensive  program  Is  being 
planned  for  December  16  and  17  at  Kitty 
Hawk,  N.C.,  to  commemorate  the  historic 
achievements  of  the  Wright  brothers  there  In 
1903.  In  addition,  there  will  be  special  com- 
memorative events  held  In  major  cities  across 
the  country,  honoring  the  Wright  brothers, 
climaxed  by  the  Aero  Club  of  Washington's 
memorial  banquet  here  on  December  17. 

In  March  of  this  year  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 336  was  Introduced  in  the  House  of 
Representatives,  calling  for  the  designation 
of  December  17  each  year  as  Wright  Brothers 
Day.  This  bill  passed  the  House  on  October 
7  and  was  forwarded  to  the  Senate  for  ac- 
tion. It  was  referred  to  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary,  where  it  now  Is. 
There  is  a  question  as  to  whether  the  bill  will 
be  acted  on  by  the  Senate  before  the  historic 
date  of  December  17. 

In  view  of  the  above,  and  the  Importance 
of  flight  to  our  Nation's  cultural  and  eco- 
nomic development  and  to  our  security,  we 
would  apiM-eclate  very  much  rec^ving  a 
message   from  the  President  regarding  the 


historic  significance  of  this  60th  anniversary 
and  the  Impact  of  the  Wright  brothers' 
achievements  at  Kitty  Hawk  In  1903. 

We  have  taken  the  liberty  of  attaching  a 
suggested  statement  for  reference.  In  wait- 
ing for  Senate  action  on  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 335,  we  have  only  a  short  period  of 
time  remaining  before  December  17  to  dis- 
tribute a  statement  by  the  President. 
Therefore,  it  would  be  greatly  appreciated  If 
such  a  statement  could  be  received  at  an 
early  date.  Thank  you  for  your 
consideration. 

Very   respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  V.  WHrrzNXR, 
Chairman,   60th    Anniversary   of   Flight 

Program  Committee. 

Mr.  HOLLAND  and  Mr.  CLARK  ad- 
dressed the  Chair. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  is  recognized. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania. 


( 


CREATION  OF  JOINT  COMMITTEE 
TO  STUDY  THE  ORGANIZATION 
AND  OPERATION  OF  CONGRESS 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  motion  to  proceed  to  the  consid- 
eration of  concurrent  resolution  (S.  Con. 
Res.  1)  to  create  a  Joint  committee  to 
study  the  orgsinization  and  operation  of 
the  Congress  and  recommend  improve- 
ments therein. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  it  Is  now 
obvious  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  bring 
the  motion  to  consider  Senate  Concur- 
rent Resolution  1  to  a  vote  before  the 
leadership  exercises  its  unquestioned 
right  to  move  to  adjourn  the  Senate  this 
afternoon.  This  I  deeply  deplore.  I  am 
confident  that  if  the  motion  to  con- 
sider Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1 
could  have  been  brought  to  a  vote  it 
would  have  been  approved  by  a  sub- 
stantial majority  of  the  Senate. 

I  see  no  point  in  continuing  the  ob- 
vious condition  In  which  we  find  our- 
selves. It  is  clear  to  me,  for  reasons 
which  I  understand,  although  certainly 
I  do  not  approve,  that  the  leadership  has 
no  stomach  for  an  effort  to  bring  the 
motion  to  consider  Senate  Concurrent 
Resolution  1  to  a  vote;  and,  without  the 
support  of  the  leadership,  it  obviously 
will  be  impossible  for  those  of  us  who 
feel  deeply  about  this  matter  to  bring 
the  matter  to  a  vote  or  even,  as  I  sug- 
gested earlier  today,  to  keep  the  Senate 
in  continuous  session,  to  see  if  we  could 
not  break  the  filibuster  against  consid- 
ering the  resolution. 

A  word  should  be  said  about  that  fili- 
buster. It  has  not  been  very  obvious, 
either  yesterday  or  today.  That  was  be- 
cause It  need  not  be.  There  was  never 
a  time  when  some  business  did  not  have 
to  be  transacted  in  the  national  Interest, 
or  when  some  Senator  did  not  wish  to 
speak,  on  a  variety  of  other  subjects. 
Since  there  is  no  rule  of  germaneness  In 
the  Senate,  that  is  within  the  purview 
of  the  Senate  rules. 

I  am  about  to  relinquish  the  floor,  de- 
feated again — not  for  the  last  time. 

Someday — I  hope  before  I  die  or 
leave  the  Senate — we  shall  beat  this  vi- 
cious custom  of  preventing  a  majority 
of  the  Senate  from  acting  when  a  major- 
ity is  ready  to  act.    That  is  not  today. 
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Yesterday  I  committed  myself  to  the 
Senator  from  Oklahoma  I  Mr.  Mon- 
RONEY]  to  place  in  the  Rxcors  today 
thofle  rules,  practices,  procedures  and 
floor  actions  other  than  rule  XXn  which 
I  thought  should  be  the  subject  of  con- 
sideration by  the  Joint  committee  envi- 
sioned in  Senate  Concurrent  Resolution 
1  and  which  I  believed  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  consider  if  the  amended  res- 
olution as  brought  to  the  floor  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration 
instead  of  the  original  resolution  co- 
sponsored  by  31  Senators  were  enacted. 

These  are  the  Senate  rules  which  I 
believe  should  be  studied,  amplified, 
amended,  and  probably  changed,  as  a 
result  of  the  consideration  of  such  a 
joint  committee:  Rules  IV.  V,  Vn.  vm. 

IX,  X.  XI.  XII.  xrv.  XV.  XTx.  xxii. 
XXIV.  XXV.  xxvn.  xxxii.  xxxrv. 

XXXV. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  matters 
which  I  fear,  as  a  lawyer,  would  come 
within  the  prohibition  for  the  joint  com- 
mittee to  consider  in  dealing  with  the 
rules,  practices,  procedures,  or  floor  ac- 
tion of  either  body.  Among  them  would 
be  an  appropriate  answer  to  the  con- 
flict-of-interest problem;  an  appropri- 
ate reorganization  of  the  practices  of 
the  Senate  which  result  from  the  ac- 
tions of  the  Republican  and  Democratic 
steering  and  policy  committees  and  the 
Republican  and  Democratic  conferences ; 
the  21-day  rule  in  the  House;  the  ques- 
tion of  the  power  of  the  House  Rules 
Committee;  questions  which  I  have 
raised  as  to  whether  we  should  not.  as 
has  been  done  in  the  judiciary,  impose 
a  limitation  on  the  age  at  which  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  and  of  the  Senate 
could  continue  to  serve  as  chairmen  of 
committees;  a  new  procedure  or  practice, 
or  rule,  which  would  require  recom- 
mendations of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  passed  upon  by  both 
Houses  of  Congress  within  6  months  of 
the  date  of  their  submission  to  Con- 
gress, hopefully  by  July  4  or  shortly 
thereafter. 

I  say  passed  upon.  I  do  not  mean 
adopted.  I  mean  adopted,  rejected,  or 
passed  with  amendment. 

The  conduct  of  committee  business  is 
another  matter,  I  fear,  which  would  not 
be  within  the  purview  of  the  committee, 
as  it  too  involves  a  question  of  rules, 
practices,  and  procedures. 

With  respect  to  floor  action.  I  would 
strongly  advocate,  as  a  timesaver,  the 
installation  of  voting  machines  in  this 
body  and  in  the  House,  as  has  been  done 
in  so  many  other  legislative  bodies. 

I  would  like  to  see,  for  the  benefit  of 
Senators  with  a  somewhat  less  foghorn- 
type  voice  than  I  have,  the  installation 
of  microphones.  Many  of  our  beloved 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle, 
being  unused,  perhaps,  as  Republicans, 
to  roaring  at  the  hustings,  as  we  Demo- 
crats are  accustomed  to  do,  have  diffi- 
culty in  making  themselves  heard  across 
the  center  aisle. 

This  is  an  entirely  incomplete  list.  I 
insert  it  in  the  Record  only  because 
I  promised  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
I  would. 


I  thank  the  Senator  from  Florida,  with 
his  invariable  courtesy,  for  yielding. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  know  why  the  Senator  made  refer- 
ence to  a  filibuster.  This  is  the  first  word 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  had  to  say 
on  the  matter.  He  has  not  been  con- 
scious of  a  filibuster,  but  to  the  contrary, 
almost  every  time  the  Senator  from  Flor- 
ida has  been  on  the  fioor,  a  Senator  has 
been  speaking  who  has  no  relation  to 
that  minority  of  the  Senate  which  is 
supposed  to  indulge  from  time  to  time  in 
filibusters,  which  it  has  not  done  this 
year. 

The  Senator  is  in  error  in  believing 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  is  in  ac- 
cord with  what  he  is  trying  to  do.  be- 
cause I  cannot  conceive  of  any  majority 
of  the  Senate  being  willing  to  submit  to 
having  its  rules,  practices,  precedents, 
and  matters  of  that  kind  decided  in  part 
by  Members  of  the  other  body,  which  has 
entirely  different  format  for  the  han- 
dling of  its  business,  and  needs  to  have 
a  different  set  of  rules. 

So  I  think  the  Senator  is  in  error  in 
believing  that  a  majority  of  the  Senate 
is  with  him. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  The  question  now  be- 
fore the  Senate  is  a  motion  to  take  up 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  may  well  be  cor- 
rect— I  do  not  know  whether  he  is  or 
not — as  to  whether  or  not  a  majority  of 
the  Senate  would  support  the  amend- 
ment jointly  to  be  offered  by  the  Senator 
from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Case],  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  and 
myself.  I  have  no  doubt  that  on  a  mo- 
tion to  take  up,  a  majority  of  the  Senate, 
if  permitted  to  vote,  would  vote  in  the 
affirmative. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  There  is  an  honest 
difference  of  opinion  on  that  question. 
There  is  a  serious  question  as  to  whether 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  would  want 
the  rules,  practices,  and  pix)cedures 
of  the  Senate  determined  in  part  by 
Members  of  the  other  body.  The  tradi- 
tions, the  background,  and  the  organi- 
zation of  the  two  bodies  serving  at  op- 
posite ends  of  the  Capitol  are  so  dif- 
ferent that  it  is  inconceivable  to  me  that 
a  majority  of  the  Senate  would  agree  to 
have  Members  of  the  other  body  redraft 
or  recast  its  rules,  or  that  Members  of 
the  House  would  agree  to  have  Members 
of  this  body  redraft  or  recast  its  rules, 
procedures,  and  precedents. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  say  again,  with  all 
deference  and  the  utmost  respect,  that 
the  Senator  s  argixment  is  irrelevant  and 
immaterial  to  the  issue  before  the  Sen- 
ate, which  is  whether  the  Senate  shall 
take  up  consideration  of  Senate  Con- 
current Resolution  1,  as  reported  by  the 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, which  has  not  incorporated  in  it 
the  amendment  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Florida  refers.  The  question  of 
whether  the  Case-Clark  amendment 
shall  be  adopted  is  not  before  the  Senate. 
The  question  is  whether  the  motion  to 


take  up  the  resolution,  made  by  the  ma- 
jority leader,  shall  be  granted. 

The  point  the  Senator  from  Florida 
makes  becomes  pertinent  only  if  that 
motion  is  approved,  and  only  if  the 
Case -Clark  amendment  is  called  up  for 
discussion.    It  is  not  now  relevant. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  recognize  the  ac- 
curacy of  that  statement  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  immediate  situation,  but 
lying  on  the  desks  of  Senators  is  the 
printed  amendment  which  would  accom- 
plish the  Senator's  purpose.  So  notice  is 
given  in  advance  that  it  will  be  proposed 
by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and 
his  colleague  the  Senator  from  New 
Jersey.  We  all  know  that  this  particular 
amendment  would  restore  a  large  part  of 
the  philosophy  of  the  original  proposed 
concurrent  resolution  which  was  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Senator  from  New  Jersey,  and 
the  other  Senators,  and  which  was  con- 
sidered by  the  Committee  on  Rules  and 
Administration  of  the  Senate.  A  resolu- 
tion in  amended  form  was  reported  by 
that  committee,  and  it  was  that  resolu- 
tion with  respect  to  which  a  motion  to 
take  up  was  made. 

I  believe  that  all  Senators  considering 
this  question  have  complete  knowledge 
of  the  fact  that  the  real  point  at  issue  is 
the  matter  contained  in  the  original 
resolution.  Senate.  Concurrent  Resolu- 
tion 1.  submitted  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  other  Senators,  and 
to  which  I  think  a  large  majority  of  the 
Senate  strongly  objects— to  which  cer- 
tainly the  Senator  from  Florida  objects — 
that  is,  of  allowing  Members  of  the  other 
body  to  have  any  part  in  formulating  the 
rules  of  the  Senate  or  Members  of  the 
Senate  to  have  any  part  in  formulating 
the  rules  of  the  other  body. 

That  is  the  real  issue  as  I  see  it.  and 
it  is  before  the  Senate  because  of  the 
presence  on  the  desk  of  each  Senator  of 
the  printed  amendment  and  because  of 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  at  the  beginning  of  the 
debate  to  the  effect  that  he  intended  to 
try  to  have  the  resolution  restored  as 
he  originally  submitted  it.  rather  than  as 
it  was  reported  by  the  committee. 

I  quote  from  the  amendment  as  print- 
ed and  as  it  lies  on  Senators'  desks: 

(11)  The  rules,  parliamentary  procedure, 
practices,  precedents  of  each  House  of  Con- 
gress, and  the  consideration  of  any  matter 
on  the  floor  of  each  House. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.   I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  If  the  Senator  is  so  sure 
that  he  is  correct,  and  if  he  is  so  sure 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would 
reject  the  amendment,  why  are  he  and 
his  colleagues  unwilling  to  allow  the  Sen- 
ate to  vote  on  the  matter,  but,  instead 
resort  to  the  filibuster? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  first  place,  I 
have  not  been  resorting  to  any  filibuster, 
nor  have  I  heard  of  any.  In  the  second 
place,  we  are  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
time  which  we  cannot  afford  to  waste. 
We  are  trying  to  dispose  of  the  business 
of  the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress  by 
December  20.  We  have  all  we  can  say 
grace  over  to  do  that.  As  the  Senator 
from  Florida  said  the  other  day  on  the 
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floor,  he  has  been  busy  literally  day  and 
night  in  appropriation's  conferences.  In 
the  Committee  on  Agriculture,  and  in 
other  important  matters,  in  trying  to 
carry  on  the  work  of  the  Senate,  and  as 
a  result  has  been  only  rarely  able  to  come 
to  the  floor  of  the  Senate. 

He  believes  that  most  Members  of  the 
Senate  are  just  as  busy  in  the  effort  to 
dispose  of  the  business  of  the  Senate  in 
the  short  time  remaining  before  we  ad- 
journ. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  feels  that 
there  would  be  no  justification  in  plung- 
ing into  a  long  discussion,  which  appar- 
ently would  take  place  when  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  called  up  his  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
yield.  Before  I  do  so,  I  wish  to  say  that 
the  Senator  from  Florida  has  in  his 
mind  a  memory  of  some  of  the  long  dis- 
cussions on  their  matter  that  were  had 
during  this  session  and  during  the  last 
session  of  Congress  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  by  his  colleagues  who 
joined  him. 

Every  Senator  is  entitled  to  his  con- 
victions in  joining  In  the  presentation  of 
this  particular  concurrent  resolution, 
Senate  Concurrent  Resolution  1.  The 
Senator  from  Florida  felt,  however,  that, 
instead  of  there  being  a  filibuster  now, 
there  would  have  been  in  the  offing  a 
filibuster  if  we  had  permitted  this  mat- 
ter in  which  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  and  his  associates 
are  really  interested,  which  Is  repre- 
sented in  the  amendment  which  lies  on 
Senators'  desks,  to  be  brought  up  now. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CLARK.  All  that  the  Senator  has 
to  do.  If  he  thinks  he  is  right,  is.  when 
the  amendment  is  called  up.  to  move  to 
table  the  amendment,  and  in  10  minutes 
he  can  have  the  validity  of  his  convic- 
tion tested. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  In  the  fh^t  place,  the 
Senator  from  Florida  does  not  laelieve  In 
dealing  in  such  a  summary  fashion  with 
matters  with  respect  to  which  Senators 
have  a  great  interest  or  strong  convic- 
tions such  as  in  this  matter. 

I  do  not  loelieve  I  have  ever  made  a 
motion  to  table,  except  on  one  occasion, 
and  that  was  during  the  debate  on  the 
tidelands  bill,  when  the  Senator  from 
Alabama,  a  friend  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida,  had  an  amendment  which  had 
been  pending  for  several  days.  I  went 
over  to  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama, and  asked  him  if  he  would  have 
any  objection  If  I  made  a  motion  to  table 
the  amendment.  He  said.  "No;  It  is 
probably  a  very  good  way  to  bring  It  to  a 
head." 

I  do  not  remember  making  any  other 
motion  to  table.  That  is  not  my  way  of 
transacting  the  business  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  sure  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  have  a  Senator  on  this 
side  of  the  question  move  to  table  the 
amendment  if  it  offended  the  senslbih- 
ties  of  my  good  friend  from  Florida  to 
do  so.  If  the  worse  came  to  worst,  I 
would  be  glad  to  make  the  motion  to 
table  myself. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Florida  Is  not  accustomed  to  being  on 
both  sides  of  an  issue.  It  never  occurred 
to  him  that  the  Senator  from  Pennsyl- 
vania would  wish  to  be  In  that  position. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  may  re- 
member that  at  the  request  of  the  then 
majority  leader,  now  President  of  the 
United  States  Johnson,  I  had  no  hesita- 
tion in  moving  to  table  the  civil  rights 
bill,  because  I  thought  it  was  In  the  best 
interest  of  the  Senate  to  find  out  whether 
there  were  votes  enough  to  pass  it.  I 
would  be  glad  to  do  the  same  thing  now. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  Is  certainly  forthright. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  I  de- 
sire to  say  only  a  word  with  respect  to 
the  matter  that  was  discussed  by  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida.  I  have  been  un- 
able to  be  in  the  Chamber  this  afternoon 
because  I  have  been  engaged  in  other 
matters.    I  was  not  present  yesterday. 

I  now  find  that  I  have  been  charged 
with  conducting  a  filibuster.  I  have  long 
since  become  insensitive  to  any  great 
pain  as  a  result  of  that  charge,  and  I 
do  hot  object  to  it  particularly  in  this 
instance.  But  It  Is  rather  strange  that 
I  should  be  charged  with  a  filibuster 
when  I  had  not  been  able  to  be  on  the 
fioor  and  unable  to  be  on  Capitol  Hill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  was  not  able  to  be 
on  Capitol  Hill,  yesterday  afternoon  and 
even  this  afternoon.  Therefore,  any  fill- 
buster  in  which  I  have  been  engaged 
must  have  been  conducted  by  remote 
control. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Georgia  is  one  of  seven 
members  of  the  Commission  named  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States, 
which  performs  the  very  important  duty 
for  the  Nation  of  finding  out  and  an- 
nouncing to  the  public  everything  that 
can  be  discovered  in  connection  with  the 
assassination  of  our  late,  laeloved  Presi- 
dent. 

I  know  that  he  has  been  in  two  of 
those  meetings.  I  cannot  conceive  of 
anyone  having  charged  him  with  fili- 
bustermg,  when  everyone  knows  that  at- 
tending those  meetings  has  been  his  pre- 
ferred duty  on  those  2  days. 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  appreciate  the  Sena- 
tor's statement.  I  have  no  apology  to 
make  to  anyone,  anywhere,  at  any  time 
for  my  position  that  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  through  Its  own  legisla- 
tive machinery  is  perfectly  capable  of 
amending  its  own  rules  and  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  seek  a  guardian  or 
someone  in  loco  parentis  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Capitol  to  compose  rules  for 
the  operation  of  the  Senate. 

I  realize  that  there  are  those  who  be- 
lieve that  parliamentary  bodies  are  out- 
moded and  no  longer  have  any  place  In 
the  scheme  of  government,  and  that.  In- 
stead, a  group  of  intellectuals  should  sit 
down  and  decide  what  Is  best  for  the 
people,  and  Issue  flaming  edicts  or  ukases 
that  would  have  the  effect  of  law  and 
which  every  person  would  immediately 


have  to  follow,  under  pain  of  some  dire 
penalty  being  inflicted. 

I  do  not  believe  that  democracy  has 
failed  or  that  our  republican  system  of 
government  has  failed,  or  is  about  to 
fail.  I  believe  it  is  strong  and  vigorous 
today.  I  believe  it  is  the  light  of  hope 
that  shines  throughout  the  world  for 
all  men. 

We  have  had  an  illustration  of  it  in 
the  past  few  days.  Where  else,  Mr. 
President,  can  the  power  of  government 
be  transferred  without  the  slightest  con- 
fusion, without  any  chaos,  without  any 
controversy,  or  without  shedding  the 
blood  of  many  people? 

There  are  very  few  countries  on  this 
earth  where  the  power  of  government 
can  l>e  transferred,  either  in  the  wake  of 
some  great  tragedy,  such  as  has  befallen 
our  country,  or  as  the  result  of  an  elec- 
tion, as  can  be  done  in  these  United 
States. 

It  is  done  in  Great  Britain,  but  It  has 
not  always  been  the  case  there.  There 
have  been  many  times  in  Great  Britain 
when  the  power  to  transfer  the  govern- 
ment resulted  in  internsd  wars,  dissen- 
sion, and  misbehavior;  but  there  has 
never  been  a  time  when  the  transfer  of 
the  power  of  government  in  Washington 
has  caused  any  confusion.  That  Is  a 
great  tribute  to  the  American  people. 

It  is  a  high  tribute  to  the  majesty  of 
our  form  of  government  that  even  in 
the  pain  and  sorrow  that  follow  the 
assassination  of  a  President  or  the  bit- 
terness that  remains  in  the  wake  of  a 
pohtical  campaign,  the  power  of  the 
government  in  this  country  is  trans- 
ferred from  one  hand  to  another  without 
any  war,  without  any  death,  without 
multitudes  in  the  streets  or  troops  firing 
on  the  people  or  students  demonstrat- 
ing, as  is  the  case  in  so  many  other 
countries.  Why  is  that  so?  It  is  be- 
cause of  the  wonderful  system  of  gov- 
ernment that  was  devised  by  the  Found- 
ing Fathers. 

Here  we  have  a  legislative  body  that 
gives  to  every  person,  even  in  the  most 
remote  part  of  our  land,  a  feeling  that 
he  has  a  voice  In  Washington.  There 
is  no  need  for  him  to  get  his  shotgim  or 
to  go  into  the  streets  to  protest,  because 
he  can  write  a  letter  to  his  Senator  or 
Representative.  He  is  represented  in 
the  legislative  branch,  in  the  executive 
branch  by  the  President,  who  has  been 
elected,  and  by  the  judiciary,  as  well. 
He  is  protected  by  the  balances  of  our 
system  of  three  equal  and  coordinate 
branches  of  government. 

Mr.  President,  if  ever  that  system 
should  be  struck  down,  if  ever  Congress 
should  be  emasculated  and  made  a  mere 
figurehead,  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
transfer  the  power  of  government  m  this 
country  without  bloodshed,  without  con- 
fusion, not  only  in  Washington,  but 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
the  land. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  appreciate  what 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Georgia 
is  saying.  It  should  be  !n  the  record. 
The  public  should  think  along  the  lines 
that  he  is  suggesting. 
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I  should  like  to  have  the  Senator 
recall,  if  he  will,  that  as  far  back  as  1877. 
when  there  was  trouble  over  the  question 
of  who  had  been  elected  in  this  great 
country,  and  when  each  party  claimed  it 
had  won  the  election — the  contest,  as 
will  be  remembered,  was  between  Tilden 
and  Hayes,  inauguration  day  was  ap- 
proaching, and  the  question  stHl  had  not 
been  cleared  up — Congress  appointed  a 
commission  to  hear  the  evidence.  The 
evidence  was  taken,  and  the  commission, 
not  by  a  unanimous  vote,  but  by  a  simple 
majority,  decided  that  one  of  those  two 
men.  Rutherford  B.  Hayes,  was  the  duly 
elected  President.  Everyone  accepted 
the  decision.  The  inauguration  took 
place  without  incident.  The  Govern- 
ment passed  from  one  President  to 
another. 

That  was  at  a  time  shortly  after  the 
great  division  in  our  country  which  is 
referred  to  as  the  War  Between  the 
States  or  the  Civil  War.  Yet  even  in 
those  days  and  at  that  time  the  decision 
of  that  commission  was  respected  and 
was  followed,  and  a  peaceful  government 
Immediately  took  office  following  the  in- 
auguration on  March  4.  Does  the  Sen- 
ator from  Georgia  recall  that? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  I  do.  The  occurrence 
the  Senator  describes  graphically  illus- 
trates the  value  of  Congress.  Congress 
had  to  provide  the  machinery  for  deter- 
mining the  election.  If  the  President 
had  undertaken  to  do  so  on  a  purely 
partisan  basis,  without  both  parties  being 
represented,  there  would  have  been  war 
at  that  time  throughout  the  country. 
Already  men  were  gathering  around  the 
courthouses,  so  our  histories  tell  u.s, 
bringing  their  weapons  with  them  and 
preparing  to  move  on  to  Washington  to 
fight  for  their  respective  nominees,  both 
of  whom  claimed  the  election. 

But  the  fact  that  Congress  was  present 
and  had  the  same  rules  that  some  Sen- 
ators want  to  have  abolished  made  it 
certain  that  every  person  was  repre- 
sented by  a  Member  of  Congress  who 
took  part  in  that  decision,  thus  avoiding 
a  great  calamity— not  merely  a  sectional 
strife,  but  an  internal  civil  war  that 
might  have  resulted  in  bloodshed  on  the 
streets  of  every  community  in  the  land 
where  the  two  parties  were  represented. 

I  have  no  apologies  whatever  for  my 
insistence  that  the  Senate  Is  capable  of 
making  its  own  rules.  The  distinguished 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark] 
is  a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Rules 
and  Administration.  He  can  submit 
resolutions,  to  be  referred  to  that  com- 
mittee, world  without  end— and  he  has 
almost  done  that.  He  has  done  so  in 
every  form,  shape,  and  fashion;  but  few 
of  them  have  come  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Yet  anyone  who  opposes  his  own  pe- 
culiar ideas  about  how  Congress  should 
be  regimented  and  made  over  completely 
servile  to  the  executive  branch  or  totally 
Innocuous  as  an  organ  of  Government 
is,  in  his  eyes,  either  a  reactionary  or  a 
fllibusterer. 

For  my  part,  I  would  be  ashamed  to 
charge  filibustering  to  anyone  after  the 
httle  discussion  that  has  taken  place  on 
the  motion  made  late  yesterday  after- 
noon.   This  is  merely  a  powderpuff  eCTort 


to  bring  up  a  resolution.    It  is  not  even 
a  "pUlow  flght." 

I  noticed  that  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Pennsylvania  said  he  was 
getting  ready  to  publish  another  book, 
to  be  entitled  "Congress,  the  Withered 
Branch."  I  suppose  he  will  point  to  this 
resolution  as  a  glowing  illustration  of 
the  complete  ineffectiveness  of  Congress 
and  Its  Inability  to  serve  the  people  of 
the  United  States.  I  hope  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  will  make  a  more 
determined  effort  than  that  before  he 
undertakes  to  use  this  kind  of  speech  as 
the  wellspring  for  a  book  that  would 
prove  that  Congress  is  merely  a  withered 
branch. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Georgia  further  yield? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Does  the  Senator 
from  Georpia  recall  that  the  new  Pres- 
ident. President  Johnson,  in  his  able, 
eloquent  address  before  the  joint  meet- 
ing of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  last 
Wednesday,  found  opportunity  to  express 
his  belief  in  the  independence  and  integ- 
rity of  the  legislative  branch,  and  stated 
he  would  never  do  anything  to  destroy 
either? 

Mr.  RUSSELL.  The  President  showed 
a  fine  comprehension  of  where  the  great 
strength  of  our  Government  reposes — 
namely,  in  the  division  of  powers  through 
the  system  of  checks  and  balances,  under 
which  none  of  the  three  branches  can 
run  roughshod  over  the  others,  but  where 
there  must  be  a  coordination  of  effort 
and  of  understanding  under,  praise  God, 
a  written  Constitution.  Even  If  we  de- 
part from  it  at  times,  the  Constitution 
stands  like  a  beacon  light,  to  which  we 
can  return  when  we  have  seen  the  error 
of  our  ways.  We  can  come  back  to  the 
landmarks  that  our  fathers  have  set. 

Congress  is  serving  its  purpose.  If  the 
time  ever  comes  when  Congress  thinks 
it  is  functus  officio,  that  it  has  no  other 
purpose  or  meaning,  and  abolishes  itself, 
we  will  see  the  saddest  day  that  has  ever 
arrived,  because  when  we  destroy  any 
of  the  three  branches  of  Government,  it 
will  mean  the  complete  destruction  of 
the  American  way  of  life  and  the  death 
of  liberty  and  the  privileges  of  the  Amer- 
ican citizen. 


ROCKEFELLER  PUBLIC  SERVICE 
AWARDS 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  af- 
ter listening  to  the  remarkable  addresses 
that  have  been  delivered  today.  I  wish 
to  place  in  the  Record  an  admirable  ad- 
dress delivered  by  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  PuLBRiGHT],  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
The  Senator  from  Arkansas  delivered 
the  address  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Awards  to  those 
persons  who  had  gained  distinction  in 
the  career  of  government  service. 
Chairman  Fulbricht  was  present  to 
honor  five  distinguished  award  winners 
for  1963:  Mr.  Weber.  Mr.  Loomis.  Mr. 
Marcy.  Mr.  Wessenauer,  and  Mr.  Astin, 
all  career  government  servants. 

I  wish  to  note  in  particular,  for  spe- 
cial emphasis,  that  Dr.  Carl  Marcy,  chief 


of  staff  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Re- 
lations, was  one  of  the  recipients  of  the 
Rockefeller  Public  Service  Awards.  Dr. 
Marcy  is  a  gifted,  talented  man.  He  is 
an  extremely  able  individual  and  has 
given  wonderful  service  and  guidance  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
He  is  highly  respected  by  every  member 
of  the  committee,  regardless  of  party. 

I  invite  the  attention  of  Senators  in 
particular  to  Senator  Pulbright's  mes- 
sage in  reference  to  some  of  the  develop- 
ments in  our  social  and  political  struc- 
tures in  the  United  States.  He  made 
an  eloquent  plea  for  tolerance  and  un- 
derstanding, and  a  fearless  attack  upon 
the  voices  of  hatred,  bigotry,  and  intol- 
erance. His  was  a  remarkable  ad- 
dress— not  merely  a  speech.  It  was  a 
scholarly  approach  to  the  complex  sub- 
jects of  this  nature,  and  was  most  char- 
acteristic of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  entire 
text  of  his  address  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

The  Amekican  Chaaactes 
(Address   by   Senator  Pulbeicht,  chairman, 
U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Rela- 
tions, at  Rockefeller  public  service  awards 
presentation   luncheon,    Shoreham   Hotel, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  6,  1963) 
It  Is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
participate  in  this  presentation  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Awards  for  1963.    These 
awards   are    the    highest    and   most   valued 
honor  accorded  by  a  private  source  for  career 
Government  service.     The   recipients,    both 
past    and    present    are    outstanding    public 
servants  who  have  served  their  country  with 
Intelligence  and  dedication.     We  are  all  in- 
debted to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller.  III.  for 
making  these  awards  possible  and  to  Prince- 
ton University  for  Its  adnUnistratlon  of  the 
award  program  as  a  national  trust. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  Join  in  honoring 
the  five  distinguished  award  winners  for 
1963:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Marcy. 
Mr.  Wessenauer.  and  Mr.  Astin.  If  I  may  in- 
ject a  personal  note,  I  should  like  to  express 
my"  pride  and  pleasure — which  I  know  is 
shared  by  every  member  of  the  Senate  For- 
eign Relations  Committee — that  one  of  the 
winners  is  Mr.  Carl  Marcy.  our  committee 
chief  of  staff. 

As  we  mourn  the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, it  is  fitting  that  we  reflect  on  the  char- 
acter of  our  society  and  ask  ourselves  whether 
the  assassination  of  the  President  was  merely 
a  tragic  accident  or  a  manifestation  of  some 
deeper  failing  in  our  lives  and  in  our  society. 
It  may  be  that  the  tragjedji^was  one  which 
could  have  occurred  anywhere  at  any  time 
to  any  national  leader.  It  may  be  that  the 
cause  lies  wholly  In  the  tormented  brain  of 
the  assassin.  It  may  be  that  the  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  healthy  and  strong  and  entirely 
without  responsibility  for  the  great  misfor- 
tune which  has  befaUen  it.  It  would  be  com- 
forting to  think  so. 

I  for  one  do  not  think  so.  I  believe  that 
our  society,  though  In  most  respects  decent, 
civilized,  and  humane,  is  not,  and  has  never 
been,  entirely  so.  Our  national  life,  both 
past  and  present, 'has  also  been  marked  by 
a  baleful  and  Incongruous  strand  of  intol- 
erance and  violence. 

It  is  in  evidence  all  around  us.  It  is  In 
evidence  in  the  senseless  and  widespread 
crime  that  makes  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  unsafe.  It  is  in  evidence  in  the  malice 
and  hatred  of  extremist  political  movements. 
And  it  is  in  evidence  in  the  cruel  bigotry  of 
race  that  leads  to  such  tragedies  as  the  kill- 
ing of  Negro  children  in  a  church  in  Alabama. 
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We  m\Mt  aak  ourselves  many  questions 
about  this  element  of  barbarism  In  a  civilized 
society.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  its 
sources  are,  in  history  and  in  human  nature. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  the  com- 
mon and  Inevitable  condition  of  man  or 
whether  It  can  be  overcome.  And  if  we 
Judge  that  it  can  be  overcome,  we  must  ask 
ourselves  why  we  Americans  have  not  made 
greater  progress  In  doing  so.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  what,  if  anything,  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  death  of  our  President.  Finally, 
and  most  Important,  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  we  must  do,  and  bow  and  when,  to 
overcome  hatred  and  bigotry  and  to  make 
America  as  decent  and  humane  a  society  as 
we  would  like  It  to  be. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer 
these  questions.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that 
the  conditions  of  our  time  call  for  a  na- 
tional self-examination  although  the  proc- 
ess may  be  a  long  and  difficult  and  painful 
one.  I  further  siiggest,  and  most  emphati- 
cally, that  if  such  a  national  self-examina- 
tion is  to  be  productive  It  must  be  conducted 
In  a  spirit  of  tolerance  rather  than  anger, 
serenity  rather  than  guilt,  and  Christian 
charity  rather  than  crusading  morallsm. 

We  might  begin  our  reflections  about  our- 
selves by  an  examination  of  the  effects  of 
eruBading  self-righteousness,  in  the  history  of 
Western  clvlUzation  and  in  o\ir  own  society. 

Moral  absolutism — righteous,  crusading, 
and  intolerant — has  been  a  major  force  in 
the  history  of  Western  civilization.  Whether 
religious  or  political  In  form,  movements  of 
crusading  morallsm  have  played  a  signifi- 
cant, and  usually  destructive,  role  In  the 
evolution  of  Western  societies.  Such  move- 
ments, regardless  of  the  content  of  their 
doctrines,  have  all  been  marked  by  a  single 
characteristic:  The  absolute  certainty  of 
their  own  truth  and  virtue.  E^ach  has  re- 
garded itself  as  having  an  exclusive  pipeline 
to  Heaven,  to  God,  or  to  a  deified  concept  of 
history— or  whatever  Is  regarded  as  the  ulti- 
mate source  of  truth.  Each  has  regarded  it- 
self as  the  chosen  repository  of  truth  and 
virtue  and  each  has  regarded  all  nonbelievers 
as  purveyors  of  falsehood  and  evil. 

Absolutist  movements  are  usually  crusad- 
ing movements.  Free  as  they  are  from  any 
element  of  doubt  as  to  their  own  truth  and 
virtue,  they  conceive  themselves  to  have  a 
mission  of  spreading  the  truth  and  destroy- 
ing evil.  They  consider  It  to  be  their  duty 
to  regenerate  mankind,  however  little  It  may 
wish  to  be  regenerated.  The  means  which 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  though  often  harsh 
and  sometimes  barbaric,  are  deemed  to  be 
wholly  justified  by  the  nobility  of  the  end. 
They  are  Justified  because  the  end  Is  abso- 
lute and  there  can  be  no  element  of  doubt  as 
to  its  virtue  and  its  truth. 

Thus  It  is  that  in  the  name  of  noble  pur- 
poses men  have  committed  unspeakable  acts 
of  cruelty  against  cme  another.  The  me- 
dieval Christians  who  burned  heretics  alive 
did  not  do  so  because  they  were  cruel  and 
sadistic;  they  did  it  because  they  wished  to 
exorcise  evil  and  make  men  godly  and  pure. 
The  Catholic  and  Protestant  armies  which 
inflicted  upon  Europe  30  years  of  death  and 
destruction  in  the  religious  wars  of  the  17th 
century  did  not  do  so  because  they  wished 
anyone  harm;  on  the  contrary,  they  did  it 
for  the  purpose  of  saving  Christendom  from 
sin  and  damnation. 

In  our  own  time  the  crusading  movements 
have  been  political  rather  than  religious,  but 
their  doctrines  have  been  marked  by  the 
same  conviction  of  absolute  truth  and  the 
same  zeal  to  perpetuate  It.  Thus  the  Ger- 
nian  Nazis,  with  their  fervent  belief  in  a 
primitive  racial  myth,  murdered  6  million 
Jews  in  their  seal  to  elevate  mankind  by 
ridding  It  of  a  race  that  they  deemed  venal 
and  inferior.  Similarly,  the  Russian  Com- 
munists under  Stalin,  who,  as  DJlIas  writes, 
was  a  man  "capable  of  destroying  nine- 
tenths  of  the  human  race  to  'make  happy' 


the  one- tenth" — skilled  millions  of  their  own 
people  and  consigned  countless  others  to  the 
slave  labor  camps  of  Siberia  in  order  to  pave 
the  way  for  a  society  in  which  all  men 
should  be  equal  and  happy  and  free.  And 
the  Chinese  Communists  of  the  present  are 
able  to  contemplate  with  equanimity  a  nu- 
clear war  in  which  hundreds  of  millions 
would  be  killed  because  of  their  conviction 
that  such  a  war  would  destroy  capitalism  and 
lead  to  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization. 

The  strand  of  fanaticism  and  violence  has 
been  a  major  one  in  Western  history.  But  it 
has  not  been  the  only  one,  nor  has  it  been 
the  dominant  one  in  most  Western  societies. 
The  other  strand  of  Western  civilization, 
conceived  in  ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and 
revived  in  the  European  age  of  reason,  has 
been  one  of  tolerance  and  moderation,  of 
empiricism  and  practicality.  Its  doctrine 
has  been  democracy,  a  radically  different 
kind  of  doctrine  whose  one  "absolute"  Is  the 
denial  of  absolutes  and  of  the  messianic 
spirit.  The  core  of  the  democratic  Idea  Is 
the  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of  any 
man  or  any  movement  to  perceive  ultimate 
truth.  Accordingly,  It  has  fostered  societies 
in  which  the  individual  is  left  free  to  pursue 
truth  and  virtue  as  he  Imperfectly  perceives 
them,  with  due  regard  for  the  right  of  every 
other  individual  to  pursue  a  different,  and 
quite  possibly  superior,  set  of  values. 

Democratic  societies  have  by  no  means 
been  free  of  self-righteousness  and  the  cru- 
sading spirit.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
at  times  engaged  In  great  crusades  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  their  own  ideology.  Indeed, 
no  democratic  nation  has  been  more  sus- 
ceptible to  this  tendency  than  the  United 
States,  which  in  the  past  generation  has 
fought  one  war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for 
democracy,"  another  to  achieve  nothing  less 
than  the  "unconditional  surrender"  of  its 
enemies,  and  even  now  finds  it  possible  to 
consider  the  plausibility  of  "total  victory" 
over  communism  In  a  thermonuclear  war. 

It  is  clear  that  democratic  nations  are 
susceptible  to  dogmatism  and  the  crusading 
spirit.  The  point,  however.  Is  that  this  sus- 
ceptibility is  not  an  expression  but  a  denial 
of  the  democratic  spirit.  When  a  free  nation 
embarks  upon  a  crusade  for  democracy,  it  is 
caught  up  in  the  impossible  contradiction 
of  trying  to  vise  force  to  make  men  free.  The 
dogmatic  and  crusading  spirit  in  free  so- 
cieties is  an  antidemocratic  tendency,  a 
lingering  vestige  of  the  strand  of  dogmatism 
and  violence  in  the  Western  heritage. 

Although  no  Western  nation  has  com- 
pletely dispelled  the  absolutist  spirit  of  the 
crusades  and  the  religious  wars,  some  have 
been  more  successful  than  others.  The  most 
successful  of  all,  I  believe — at  least  among 
those  nations  which  have  had  an  important 
impact  on  the  world  beyond  their  own  fron- 
tiers— has  been  England.  For  a  number  of 
complex  historical  reasons,  while  most  of 
Europe  remained  under  absolute  monarchs 
and  an  absolute  church,  England  evolved 
very  gradually  Into  a  pluralistic  society  under 
a  constitutional  government.  By  the  time 
of  the  establishment  of  the  English  colonies 
in  the  new  world,  the  evolution  toward  con- 
stitutional democracy  was  well  advanced. 
The  process  quickly  took  hold  in  the  North 
American  colonies  and  their  evolution  toward 
democracy  outpaced  that  of  the  mother 
country.  This  was  the  basic  heritage  of 
America — a  heritage  of  tolerance,  modera- 
tion, and  individual  liberty  that  was  im- 
planted from  the  very  beginnings  of  Euro- 
pean settlement  in  the  new  world.  America 
has  quite  rightly  been  called  a  nation  that 
was  born  free. 

There  came  also  to  the  new  world  the 
Puritans,  a  minor  group  In  England  who 
became  a  major  force  In  American  life. 
Their  religion  was  Calvinism,  an  absolutist 
faith  with  a  stern  moral  code  promising  sal- 
vation for  the  few  and  damnation  for  the 
many.    The  intolerant,  wltchhuntlng  Puri- 


tanism of  17th-century  Massachusetts  was 
not  a  major  religious  movement  in  America. 
It  eventually  became  modified  and  as  a  source 
of  ethical  standards  made  a  worthy  contribu- 
tion to  American  life.  But  the  Puritan  way 
of  thinking,  harsh  and  Intolerant,  permeated 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  country 
and  became  a  major  secular  force  in  America. 
Coexisting  uneasily  with  oxir  English  heritage 
of  tolerance  and  moderation,  the  Puritan 
way  of  thinking  has  injected  an  absolutist 
strand  into  American  thought — a  strand  of 
stern  morallsm  in  our  public  policy  and  in 
our  standards  of  personal  behavior. 

The  Puritan  way  of  thinking  has  had  a 
powerful  Impact  on  our  foreign  policy.  It 
is  reflected  in  our  traditional  vacillation  be- 
tween self-righteous  isolation  and  total  In- 
volvement and  in  our  attitude  toward  for- 
eign policy  as  a  series  of  idealistic  crxuades 
rather  than  as  a  continuing  defense  of  the 
national  interest.  It  Is  reflected  in  some  of 
the  most  notable  events  of  our  history:  in 
the  unnecessary  war  with  Spain,  which  was 
spurred  by  an  idealistic  fervor  to  liberate 
Cuba  and  ended  with  oiu-  making  Cuba  an 
American  protectorate;  in  the  war  of  1917, 
which  began  with  a  national  commitment  to 
"make  the  world  safe  for  democracy"  and 
ended  with  o\ir  repudiation  of  our  own  blue- 
print for  a  world  order  of  peace  and  law;  in 
the  radical  pacifism  of  the  interwar  years 
which  ended  with  our  total  Involvement  in 
a  confilct  in  which  our  proclaimed  objective 
of  "unconditlonsd  surrender"  was  finally 
achieved  by  dropping  atomic  bombs  on  Hiro- 
shima and  Nagasaki. 

Throughout  the  20th  century  American 
foreign  policy  has  been  caught  up  in  the 
inherent  contradiction  between  our  English 
heritage  of  tolerance  and  accommodation 
and  our  Puritan  heritage  of  crusading 
righteousness.  This  contradiction  is  strik- 
ingly illustrated  by  the  policy  of  President 
Wilson  in  World  War  I.  In  1914  he  called 
upon  the  American  people  to  be  neutral  in 
thought  as  well  as  in  their  actions;  in  early 
1917,  when  the  United  States  was  still  neu- 
tral, he  called  upon  the  belligerents  to  com- 
promise their  differences  and  accept  a  "peace 
without  victory";  but  In  the  spring  of  1918, 
when  the  United  States  had  been  involved 
in  the  war  for  a  year,  he  perceived  only  one 
possible  response  to  the  challenge  of  Ger- 
many in  the  war:  "Force,  force  to  the  utmost, 
force  without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous 
and  triumphant  force  which  shall  make 
right  the  law  of  the  world,  and  cast  every 
selfish  dominion  down  in  the  dust." 

The  danger  of  any  crusading  movement 
issues  from  its  presumption  of  absolute 
truth.  If  the  premise  is  valid,  then  all  else 
follows.  If  we  know,  with  absolute  and  un- 
challengeable certainty,  that  a  political  lead- 
er is  traitorous,  or  that  he  is  embarked  upon 
a  course  of  certain  ruin  for  the  Nation,  then 
it  is  our  right,  indeed  our  duty,  to  carry 
our  opposition  beyond  constitutional  means 
and  to  remove  him  by  force  or  even  murder. 
The  premise,  however.  Is  not  valid.  We  do 
not  know,  nor  can  we  know,  with  absolute 
certainty  that  those  who  disagree  with  us 
are  wrong.  We  are  human  and  therefore 
fallible,  and  being  fallible,  we  cannot  es- 
cape the  element  of  doubt  as  to  our  own 
opinions  and  convictions.  This,  I  believe.  Is 
the  core  of  the  democratic  spirit.  When  we 
acknowledge  our  own  fallibility,  tolerance 
and  compromise  become  possible  and  fanati- 
cism becomes  absurd. 

Before  I  comment  on  recent  events.  It  Is 
necessary  to  mention  another  major  factor 
In  the  shaping  of  the  American  national 
character.  That  factor  is  the  experience 
c  the  frontier,  the  building  of  a  great  na- 
tion out  of  a  vast  wilderness  in  the  course  of 
a  single  century.  The  frontier  experience 
taught  us  the  great  value  of  Individual  ini- 
tiative and  self-reliance  in  the  development 
of  our  resoiirces  and  of  our  national  econ- 
omy.   But  the  individualism  of  the  frontier, 
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largely  untempared  bj  aocUl  and  legal  re- 
atralnti,  tuu  also  had  aa  Important  influ- 
ence on  our  pollOeal  LUe  and  on  our  per- 
sonal relations.  It  has  generated  Impati- 
ence with  the  complex  and  tedloxis  proce- 
dxires  of  law  and  glorified  the  virtuea  ol  di- 
rect Individual  action.  It  has  Instilled  In  us 
an  easy  familiarity  with  violence  and  vigi- 
lante JnsUce.  In  the  romanticized  form  In 
which  it  permeates  the  television  and  other 
mass  media,  the  mythology  of  the  frontier 
conveys  the  message  that  killing  a  man  Is 
not  bad  as  long  as  you  don't  shoot  him  In 
..  the  back,  that  violence  is  only  reprehensi- 
ble when  Its  purpose  U  bad  and  that  In  fact 
It  is  commendable  and  glorious  when  it  Is 
perpetrated  by  good  men  for  a  good  purpose. 
The  murder  of  the  accused  assassin  of 
President  Kennedy  is  a  shocking  example 
of  the  spirit  of  vigilante  Justice.  Compoxind- 
Ing  one  crime  with  another,  this  act  has 
denied  the  acciised  Individual  of  one  of  the 
moat  basic  rlghu  of  a  civilized  society:  The 
right  to  a  fair  trial  under  established  proce- 
dures of  law.  No  less  shocking  are  the  wide- 
spread expressions  of  sympathy  and  approval 
for  the  act  of  the  man  who  killed  the  ac- 
cused assassin.  Underlying  these  expres- 
sions of  approval  is  an  assumption  that  it 
is  not  killing  that  is  bad  but  only  certain 
kinds  of  killing,  that  it  is  proper  and  even 
praiseworthy  for  a  citizen  to  take  Justice 
into  his  own  hands  when  he  deems  his  p\ir- 
pose  to  be  a  Just  one  or  a  righteous  act  of 
vengeance.  This  attitude  Is  a  prescription 
for  anarchy.  Put  Into  general  practice.  It 
would  do  far  more  to  destroy  the  fabric  of 
•  free  society  than  the  evils  which  It  pur- 
ports to  redress. 

The  mythology  of  the  frontier,  the  moral 
absolutism  of  our  puritan  heritage,  and  of 
course  other  factors  which  I  have  not  men- 
tioned, have  Injected  a  strand  of  Intolerance 
and  violence  Into  American  life.  This  vio- 
lent tendency  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  an 
orderly,  law-abiding  democratic  society,  but 
not  far  beneath  the  surface.  When  times 
are  normal,  when  the  country  is  prosperous 
at  home  and  secure  in  its  foreign  relations, 
our  violent  and  Intolerant  tendencies  remain 
quiescent  and  we  are  able  to  conduct  our 
affairs  In  a  rational  and  orderly  manner.  But 
in  times  of  crisis,  foreign  or  domestic,  our 
underlying  Irrationality  breaks  through  to 
l)ecome  a  dangerous  and  disruptive  force  In 
our  national  life. 

Since  World  War  n  times  have  not  been 
normal;  they  are  not  normal  now,  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  for  as  far  Into  the  future  as 
we  can  see.  In  this  era  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  cold  war,  we  live  with  constant  crises 
and  the  continuing  and  Immediate  danger  of 
incineration  by  hydrogen  bombs.  We  are  a 
people  who  have  faced  dangers  before  but  we 
liave  always  been  able  to  overcome  them  by 
direct  and  Immediate  action.  Now  we  are 
confronted  with  dangers  vastly  greater  than 
we  or  any  other  nation  has  ever  before 
known  and  we  see  no  end  to  them  and  no 
solutions  to  them.  Nor  are  there  any  solu- 
tions. There  are  only  possibilities,  limited. 
Intermittent,  and  ambiguous,  to  alleviate  the 
dangers  of  our  time.  For  the  rest,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  try  to  live  with  the  unsolved 
problems  of  a  revolutionary  world. 

Under  these  conditions.  It  Is  not  at  all 
surprising  that  the  underlying  tendencies 
toward  violence  and  crusading  self -righteous- 
ness have  broken  through  the  surface  and 
become  a  virulent  force  in  the  life  and 
politics  of  the  postwar  era.  They  have  not 
thus  far  been  the  dominant  force  because  the 
Nation  has  been  able  to  draw  on  the  con- 
siderable resovirces  of  wisdom,  patience,  and 
Judgment  which  are  the  core  of  our  national 
heritage  and  character.  The  dominance  of 
reason,  however,  has  been  tenuous  and  in- 
secure and  on  a  number  of  occasions  in  these 
years  of  crisis  we  have  come  close  to  letting 
our  passions  shape  critical  decisions  of  policy. 


American  politics  in  the  postwar  period 
has  been  charactvized  by  a  virulent  debate 
between  those  who  counsel  patience  and 
reason  and  those  who,  in  their  fear  and  pas- 
alon,  seem  ever  ready  to  plunge  the  Nation 
Into  conflict  abroad  and  witch  hunts  at 
home.  As  the  yeara  of  crisis  have  gone  on. 
the  politics  of  the  Nation  have  been  poisoned 
by  the  Increasingly  Irresponsible  charges  of 
those  zealots  who,  as  President  Kennedy 
would  have  said  In  his  undelivered  Dallas 
speech,  assume  that  "words  wUl  suffice  with- 
out weapons,  that  vituperation  is  as  good  as 
victory,  and  that  peace  Is  a  sign  of  weakness." 

The  voices  of  suspicion  and  hate  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  land.  They  were  heard 
a  decade  ago  when  statesmen,  private 
citizens,  and  even  high-ranking  members  of 
the  armed  forces  were  charged  with  treason, 
subversion,  and  communism,  because  they 
had  disagreed  with  or  somehow  displeased 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.  Mr.  McCarthy. 
They  are  heard  today  when  extremist  groups 
do  not  hesitate  to  call  a  former  President  or 
the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  a 
traitor  and  a  Communist.  They  are  heard 
in  the  mall  which  V3.  Senators  receive  al- 
most daily  charging  them  with  communism 
or  treason  becaxise  they  voted  for  the  for- 
eign aid  blU  or  for  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  read  a  section  of 
a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from  a  per- 
son called  John  Haller  of  Greenville.  Pa  ,  who 
writes  on  stationery  carrying  the  letterhead, 
"In  Defense  of  the  Constitution."  The  let- 
ter Is  not  atypical,  it  reads.  In  part,  as 
follows  : 

"Just  heard  on  the  news  that  you  are  de- 
fending the  wheat  sale  to  Russia  and  are 
for  giving  them  credit  at  the  American  tax- 
payers' expense. 

"For  some  time  now  I  have  been  checking 
your  record  and  find  that  you  would  make 
a  better  Communist  than  you  make  an 
American.  Any  proposals  that  would  pro- 
tect America  or  our  free-enterprise  system 
are  opposed  by  you  and  any  proposals  that 
would  help  our  enemies  are  given  your  whole 
hearted  support.  Your  famous  memorandum 
is  a  disgrace  and  you  are  a  traitor  to  the 
Constitution." 

This  malice  and  hatred  which  have  become 
a  part  of  our  politics  cannot  be  dismissed 
as  the  normal  excesses  of  a  basically  healthy 
society.  They  have  become  far  too  common. 
They  are  beyond  the  pale  of  normal  political 
controversy  in  which  honest  men  challenge 
each  other's  Judgment  and  opinions  but  not 
each  other's  motives  and  Integrity.  The  ex- 
cesses of  the  extremists  in  our  country  have 
created  an  intolerable  situation  In  which  we 
must  all  guard  our  words  and  the  expression 
of  an  unorthodox  point  of  view  Is  an  ex- 
traordinary act  of  courage. 

It  was  In  this  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  hate  tliat  the  murder  of  the 
President  was  spawned,  whatever  its  Imme- 
diate causes  may  have  been.  In  an  at- 
mosphere In  which  dissent  can  be  regarded 
as  treason.  In  which  violence  is  glorified  and 
romanticized.  In  which  direct  action  Is  widely 
preferred  to  Judicial  action  as  a  means  of  re- 
dressing grievances,  assassination  U  not 
really  a  radical  departure  from  acceptable  be- 
havior. As  Chief  Justice  Warren  said  in  his 
eulogy  of  President  Kennedy:  "What  moved 
some  misguided  wretch  to  do  this  horrible 
deed  may  never  be  known  to  us.  but  we  do 
know  that  such  acts  are  commonly  stimu- 
lated by  the  forces  of  hatred  and  malevo- 
lence, such  as  today  are  eating  their  way  into 
the  bloodstream  of  American  life." 

What  is  to  be  done?  What  must  we  dq  to 
overcome  hatred  and  bigotry  In  our  national 
life? 

For  a  start,  we  can  call  forth  the  basic  de- 
cency of  America  In  the  wake  of  the  tragedy 


which  has  befallen  tu.    Again.  In  the  worda 
of  the  Chief  Justice: 

"If  we  really  love  this  country;  if  we  truly 
love  Justice  and  marcy;  if  we  fervently  want 
to  make  this  Nation  better  for  thoae  who  are 
to  foUow  us.  we  can  at  least  abjtire  the 
hatred  that  consumes  people,  the  false  accu- 
sations that  divide  us  and  the  bitterness  that 
begets  violence. 

"Is  It  too  much  to  hope  that  the  martyr- 
dom of  our  beloved  President  might  even 
soften  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  them- 
selves recoil  from  assassination,  but  who  do 
not  shrink  from  spreading  the  venom  which 
kindles  thoughts  of  it  in  others?" 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  profoundly  to  be  hoped, 
that  there  will  be  some  redemption  for  the 
death  of  our  President.  That  redemption 
could  issue  from  a  national  revulsion  against 
extremism  and  violence,  from  a  calling  forth 
of  the  basic  decency  and  himianlty  of 
America  to  heal  the  wounds  of  divlslveness 
and  hate.  We  will,  and  should,  continue  to 
have  controversy  and  debate  in  our  public 
life.  But  we  can  reshape  the  character  of 
our  controversies  and  conduct  them  as  the 
honest  differences  of  honest  men  In  quest  erf 
a  consensus.  We  can  come  to  recognize  that 
those  who  disagree  with  us  are  not  neces- 
sarily attacking  us  but  only  o\u-  opinions  and 
ideas.  Above  all,  we  must  maintain  the 
element  of  doubt  as  to  our  own  convictions, 
recognizing  that  is  was  not  given  to  any  man 
to  perceive  ultimate  truth  and  that,  however 
unlikely  it  may  seem,  there  may  in  fact  be 
truth  or  merit  In  the  views  of  those  who  dis- 
agree with  us. 

On  another  level,  we  must  do  more  than 
we  are  now  doing  in  the  way  of  organized 
public  effort  to  explore  the  depths  of  human 
motivation.  We  must  learn  more  than  we 
now  know  about  the  pathological  roots  and 
the  therapeutic  treatment  of  violence  and 
unreasoning  passion  in  human  behavior. 
"Passions,"  writes  Eric  Hoffer.  "usually  have 
their  roots  in  that  which  Is  blemished,  crip- 
pled, incomplete,  and  Insecure  within  ua. 
The  passionate  attitude  is  less  a  response 
to  stimuli  from  without  than  an  emanation 
of  an  Inner  dissatisfaction."  »  We  must  seek 
the  means.  In  our  homes  and  In  oiu  schools 
and  In  community  programs  of  mental 
health,  of  overcoming  that  which  is  "crip- 
pled, incomplete,  and  Insecure  within  us" 
and  of  bringing  meaning,  fulfillment,  and 
dignity  Into  the  lives  of  all  Americana. 

Furthermore.  If  we  are  to  overcome  vio- 
lence and  bigotry  In  our  national  life,  we 
must  alter  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  of 
American  life  and  politics.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  secular  puritanism  which  we 
have  practiced,  with  Its  principles  of  absolute 
good,  absolute  evil,  and  Intolerance  of  dis- 
sent, has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  practice 
of  democracy  at  home  and  the  conduct  of 
an  effective  foreign  policy.  We  must  recog- 
nize that  the  romanticized  cult  of  the 
frontier,  with  its  glorification  of  violence  and 
of  unrestrained  Individualism,  is  a  childish 
and  dangerous  anachronism  in  a  nation 
which  carries  the  responsibility  of  the  lead- 
ership of  the  free  world  In  the  nuclear 
age. 

Finally,  we  must  revive  and  strengthen  the 
central  core  of  our  national  heritage,  which 
Is  the  legacy  of  liberty,  tolerance,  and  mod- 
ernization that  came  to  us  from  the  ancient 
world  through  a  thousand  years  of  English 
history  and  three  centuries  of  democratic  ev- 
olution In  North  America.  It  Is  this  historic 
legacy  which  Is  the  beet  and  the  strongest 
of  our  endowments.  It  Is  our  proper  task 
to  strengthen  and  cultivate  It  In  the  yeaia 
ahead.  If  we  do  so,  patiently  and  faithfully, 
we  may  arrive  before  too  long  at  a  time  when 
the  vtrtces  of  hate  will  no  longer  be  heard 
in  our  land  and  the  death  of  our  Preeident 
will  be  redeemed. 
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1  "The  Passionate  State  of  Mind,"  p.  1. 


ADJOURNMENT  TO  MONDAY,  AT 
NOON 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  Is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate  at  this  time,  I  move,  pur- 
suant to  the  order  previously  entered, 
that  the  Senate  adjourn  until  12  o'clock 
noon,  on  Monday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at 
5  o'clock  p.m.)  the  Senate  adjourned, 
under  the  order  previously  entered,  until 
Monday,  December  9,  1963,  at  12  o'clock 
meridian. 


ideals  and  principles  which  Thou  hast  or- 
dained. 

Deliver  us  from  selfishness  and  self- 
seeking  and  may  we  daily  bear  testimony 
by  doing  good  unto  all  the  members  of 
the  human  family  that  we  are  seeking 
to  bring  unto  mankind  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood. 

Show  us  how  we  may  enlarge  the  areas 
of  fellowship  and  cooperation  among  the 
nations  of  the  earth,  with  none  seeking 
its  own  advantage  and  welfare. 

Hear  us  in  the  name  of  our  blessed 
Lord,  who  came  to  show  us  the  way  to 
the  more  abundant  life.    Amen. 


CONFraMATIONS 

Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  6  (legislative  day 
of  December  5),  1963: 

Atomic  Enebot   Commission 

William  Jack  Howard,  of  California,  to  be 
Chairman  of  the  MUitary  Liaison  Commit- 
tee to  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

U.S.    Akmt 

The  following-named  oflBcer,  under  the 
provisions  of  title  10,  United  States  Code, 
section  J3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
Importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  in  grade  as  indicated: 

To  be  lieutenant  general 

MaJ.  Gen.  Alva  Revista  Pitch,  018113,  U.S. 
Army.  I 

The  following-nanttd  officer  to  be  placed 
on  the  retired  list  in  grade  Indicated  imder 
the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  section  3962: 

To  be  general 

Gen.  James  Francis  Collins  016819,  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

The  following-named  officer  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
Uon  3066,  to  be  assigned  to  a  position  of 
importance  and  responsibility  designated  by 
the  President  under  subsection  (a)  of  sec- 
tion 3066,  In  grade  as  indicated: 

Lt.  Gen.  Hugh  Pate  Harris  018518.  Army 
of  the  United  States  (major  general,  U.S. 
Army). 

U.S.   Ant   Force 

The  following-named  officers  to  be  as- 
signed to  positions  of  Importance  and  re- 
sponsibility designated  by  the  President,  In 
the  grade  indicated,  under  the  provisions 
ol  section  8066,  title  10,  of  the  United  States 
Code: 

To  be  lieutenant  generals 

MaJ.  Gen.  Cecil  M.  Childre  1551A,  Regular 
Air  Force. 

MaJ.  Gen.  Benjamin  J.  Webster  974A,  Reg- 
ular Air  Force. 

■■         ^m^        ■■ 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  and 
joint  resolutions  of  the  following  titles, 
in  which  the  concurrence  of  the  House 
is  requested: 

S.  927.  An  act  to  amend  Utle  12  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  in  order  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  with  respect  to  war 
risk  insurance  issued  under  the  provisions 
of  such  title; 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  author- 
ize the  President  to  issue  annually  a  procla- 
mation designating  the  first  week  in  March 
of  each  year  as  "Save  Your  Vision  Week"; 
and 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  6,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D..  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Galatians  6:  10:  As  we  have  therefore 
opportunity,  let  us  do  good  unto  all  men. 

O  Thou  spirit  of  the  living  God,  grant 
that  a  longing  for  obedience  to  Thy  di- 
vine will  may  be  woven  into  the  very  tex- 
ture and  fabric  of  our  human  nature. 

May  we  guard  ourselves  against  the 
temptations  and  dangers  which  threaten 
to  undermine  our  loyalty  to  those  moral 


THE  LATE  SENATOR  HERBERT  H. 
LEHMAN 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks,  and  to  include  pertinent 
editorials. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  rise  with  profound  sorrow  and  great 
grief  to  inform  the  House  of  the  death 
yesterday  at  the  age  of  85  of  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  a  great  American. 

Today  at  this  hour  President  Johnson 
was  to  present  to  him  the  Presidential 
Freedom  Medal  awarded  to  him  by 
President  Kennedy.  The  citation  ac- 
companying that  medal  reads: 

Citizen  and  statesman,  he  has  used  wisdom 
and  compassion  as  the  tools  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  has  made  politics  the  highest  form 
of  public  service. 

Governor  Lehman  had  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  distinguished  records  of 
public  service  in  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try, including  a  political  career  spanning 
the  period  from  Alfred  E.  Smith  to  John 
P.  Kennedy.  Time  and  again  the  voters 
of  New  York  elected  him  to  high  office — 
twice  as  Lieutenant  Governor,  four  times 
as  Governor,  and  twice  as  U.S.  Senator. 
Few  men  have  been  held  in  such  esteem 


and  affection  by  the  people.    I  can  think 
of  no  one  more  deserving. 

Governor  Lehman  was  a  compassion- 
ate and  humane  Governor.  The  10  years 
of  his  administrations  are  unexcelled  in 
the  annals  of  New  York  State. 

Senator  Lehman  will  be  remembered 
as  the  voice  of  liberalism  in  the  Senate 
during  the  hysteria  of  the  1950's.  A  cou- 
rageous fighter  for  civil  rights,  civil  lib- 
erties, and  a  fair  and  just  immigration 
policy,  he  was  rightly  known  as  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate. 

His  retirement  from  the  Senate  in 
1956  did  not  mean  rest  from  political 
combat.  Rather  his  deep  concern  for 
the  welfare  of  New  York  motivated  him 
at  the  age  of  80  to  lead  another  cause, 
the  cause  of  political  decency  and  reform 
within  the  Democratic  Party.  He  fought 
fiercely  against  the  boss  system,  inspir- 
ing thousands  of  amateurs  to  become 
active  in  grassroots  politics. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  privileged  to  work 
closely  with  Governor  Lehman  during 
the  past  5  years  in  our  fight  for  political 
reform.  I  knew  him  as  a  man  of  deep 
conviction — an  idealist  and  humanitar- 
ian who  believed  in  the  essential  worth 
and  dignity  of  every  individual. 

To  know  him  was  to  love  him.  I  will 
always  cherish  the  memory  of  the  hours 
I  spent  with  him,  talking  with  him  in 
his  study  about  issues  close  to  his  heart 
or  campaigning  with  him  on  the  street 
corners  of  New  York. 

Only  last  weekend  he  described  to  me 
his  deep  feeling  of  sorrow  at  the  tragic 
loss  of  President  Kennedy.  As  usual,  he 
was  looking  forward,  concerned  about 
his  country  but  confiden'.  in  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  reason  and  tolerance. 

Governor  Lehman  will  serve  always  as 
a  guiding  spirit  in  the  everlasting  fight 
against  bigotry  and  tsranny. 

Mr.  Speaker,  throughout  his  career 
Governor  Lehman  relied  completely 
upon  his  beloved  and  devoted  wife, 
Edith.  She  was  his  constant  inspira- 
tion. In  this  hour  of  her  grief,  I  extend 
my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lehman 
and  their  children. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  include  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  several  editorials  about 
Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

The  New  York  Times  editorial  of  De- 
cember 6: 

HxasERT  H.  Lehman 

A  second  riband  of  mourning  now  hangs 
on  the  American  fiag.  For  the  death  of 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  closes  the  active  career 
of  an  indomitable  national  and  international 
servant.  As  Governor  of  New  York,  U.S. 
Senator,  and  Director  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admini- 
tratlon,  his  life  and  activities  soared  in  ex- 
ample and  significance  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  this,  his  native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  public  life  that 
moved  In  a  straight  and  true  line.  In  the 
richest  sense  of  the  words,  he  was  a  liberal 
and  humanitarian.  Against  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  be  saw  service  in  the  U.S. 
Army  in  the  First  World  War  and  resigned 
from  the  Governorship  in  the  Second  World 
War  to  direct  foreign  relief  operations  for 
the  State  Department.  Wherever  human 
distress  existed,  all  over  the  globe,  there 
could  be  found  Herbert  Lehman,  saving  lives 
as  a  representative  of  the  best  Instincts  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 
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Reform,  aoond  admlnlatratlon  and  courage 
marked  hia  political  career.  He  entered 
polltlca  at  the  aide  oX  AUred  B.  Smith  and 
PTanklln  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  As  Oovernor  for  10  years 
from  1933  until  America's  entry  Into  the 
war.  he  brought  the  SUte  distinction  and 
honor  during  difficult  years  for  the  people 
and  Nation.  All  this  time  he  was  a  stalwart 
New  Deal  Democrat,  closely  affiUated  with 
the  programs  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  rellnements  of  the  Pair  Deal  nation- 
ally saw  him  In  the  service  of  New  York  as 
U.S.  Senator,  often  a;  a  quiet  but  not  small 
voice  speaking  for  leglslaUon  favoring  all 
Americans.  In  Washington,  he  became  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate.  When  others 
quavered  before  the  onslaught  of  McCarthy- 
ism.  It  was  Herbert  Lehman  who  offered  the 
resolution  for  the  removal  of  the  Wisconsin 
demagog  from  his  committee  chairman- 
ships. On  matters  close  to  his  heart — Im- 
migration to  continue  the  American  dream 
and  civil  rights  to  uphold  the  American 
Constitution — he  battled  relentlessly  against 
the  troops  of  evil. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Herbert  Lehman  continued  to  stand  for  the 
reform  movement  In  State  and  national 
Democratic  politics.  After  he  had  passed 
hla  80th  birthday  he  could  be  found  In  rain 
and  cold  carrying  on  his  crusade  for  political 
decency  In  every  section  of  the  city.  At  the 
end  of  hla  life  he  was  still  standing  In  the 
forefront  of  many  charitable,  welfare,  and 
hiimanltarlan  causes.  This  great  man  of 
private  heart  and  public  courage  was  not 
Just  a  symbol,  but  an  activist  of  noble  alms 
and  accomplishments  to  his  last  moments. 
These  live  on. 

The  New  York  Herald  Tribune  edi- 
torial of  December  6: 

He  Szrvxd  the  People  Well 

The  death  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  leaves  all 
of  us  poorer.  For  In  our  time  there  have 
been  few  public  servants  so  universally  re- 
spected, admired,  and  beloved. 

The  life  of  the  former  Governor  and  Sena- 
tor was  a  long  one.  It  Is  hard  to  remember 
now  that  he  was  first  elected  to  office  as  long 
ago  as  1928,  as  PrankUn  D.  Roosevelt's  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  But  he  was  then  already 
60,  a  man  of  great  wealth  turning  from  pri- 
vate pursuits  to  new  and  broader  arenas. 

In  this  career  Mr.  Lehman  was  four  times 
elected  Governor  of  New  York,  and  later 
twice  chosen  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  During  the 
war  he  served  as  the  first  head  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Adminis- 
tration. And  In  recent  years,  when  he  was 
already  In  his  eighties,  Mr.  Lehrman  led  the 
reform  storm  In  the  local  Democratic  Party. 

Thus  he  covered  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  In  city.  State,  National,  and  inter- 
national performance,  all  of  It  done  with 
courage  and  competence. 

The  strength  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  was  In 
character.  Pew  public  figures  were  so  con- 
sistently on  the  right  side  of  the  great  Issues. 
He  was  a  social  Idealist,  yet  also  an  indus- 
trious man  of  action.  He  stirred  few  an- 
tagonisms, but  In  his  undramatlc  way  he  got 
things  done.  This  la  perhaps  why  one  hard- 
ly thinks  of  Mr.  Lehman  as  a  politician,  al- 
though he  was  this  State's  prime  vote- 
getter. 

There  was  about  him  the  assurance  of  non- 
partlsanshlp.  of  quiet  but  determined  con- 
science, that  made  for  popularity.  He  knew 
what  was  rtght,  and  did  It.  That  he  did  It 
so  unspectacularly  Is  probably  the  true  mark 
of  Lehman  quality,  although  in  later  years 
he  became  Increasingly  a  bold  crusader. 

But  the  Important  thing  la  that  at  all 
times  Herbert  H.  Lehman  served  the  public 
Interest  well.    By  spirit,  integrity,  and  effi- 


ciency, he  inquired  trust  and  devotion.  And 
he  gave  of  himself  In  many  ways  to  the  very 
end  of  his  admirable  life.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample to  cherish. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  of  De- 
cember 6: 

Hesbckt  H.  Lehman 

There  was  so  much  simple  goodness,  gen- 
erosity, and  grace  In  Herbert  Lehman  that 
one  rarely  thought  of  him  as  suited  to  the 
tough  realities  of  American  political  life.  He 
neither  looked  nor  talked  like  a  politician. 
Nevertheless  the  roster  of  public  offices  which 
he  won,  and  filled  with  nobility  and  effective- 
ness, testified  to  a  powerful  political  appeal 
rooted  in  the  extraordinary  qualities  of  con- 
viction and  courage  which  he  brought  Into 
public  life. 

Entering  politics  at  50.  after  a  notable 
career  in  business  and  banking.  Herbert  Leh- 
man teamed  with  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  to 
become  Lieutenant  Governor  of  New  York, 
then  Governor  for  four  terms  when  F.D.R. 
went  to  the  White  House,  and  finally  U.S. 
Senator.  In  between,  he  served  as  director 
of  the  wartime  Office  of  Foreign  Relief  and 
Rehabilitation  and  as  Director  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration. Help  for  those  whom  the  war 
had  made  helpless  could  not  have  been  en- 
trusted to  more  devoted  hands. 

A  product  of  Wall  Street  and  a  mulU- 
milllonaire,  Herbert  Lehman  was  an  unre- 
served champion  of  underdogs  and  of  pro- 
greaslve  political  Ideas  through  the  whole  of 
his  public  career.  If  he  never  became  a 
power  In  the  Senate  or  a  member  of  its  Inner 
circle,  he  exercised  infiuence  nonetheless  be- 
caiise,  for  the  country  at  large,  he  symbolized 
sincerity.  The  dauntlessness  with  which  this 
quiet,  unpretentious  little  man  challenged 
Joe  McCarthy,  the  Senate's  bully.  Illuminated 
the  murklness  of  a  shabby  decade  In  Ameri- 
can politics.  The  country  owes  much  to  Her- 
bert Lehman  for  Its  recovery  from  McCarthy- 
Ism. 

Senator  Lehman's  efforts  to  Infuse  charity 
and  reason  into  American  Immigration  policy 
may  well  constitute  his  most  significant  con- 
tribution. He  was  an  Implacable  foe  of  the 
national  origins  quota  system.  That  system 
has  not  yet  been  extirpated  from  the  immi- 
gration statutes;  but  a  proposal  for  abandon- 
ment of  It  was  sent  to  Congress  not  long  ago 
by  John  F.  Kennedy.  Its  enactment  would 
be  Herbert  Lehman's  beet  monument. 

Had  he  lived  and  held  his  health,  Herbert 
Lehman  would  have  been  among  those  to  be 
given  the  Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom  at 
the  White  House  today.  No  one  deserved  it 
more.  No  one  could  have  defended  freedom 
more  fervently. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  pleased  to  join  my  col- 
leagues in  paying  public  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Senator  Herbert  H. 
L«hman,  of  New  York,  whose  death 
December  5  has  saddened  the  Nation. 

Senator  Lehman  was  a  kindhearted 
and  modest  man  who  never  retreated  on 
basic  principles  in  his  devotion  to  pro- 
gressive and  humanitarian  causes.  He 
was  one  of  the  great  champions  of  the 
New  Deal  and  a  close  associate  of  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

Without  question  he  was  one  of  the 
most  popular  and  beloved  men  who  ever 
represented  his  State  In  public  ofHce. 
I  join  with  my  colleagues  in  Congress 
in  expressing  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
his  widow  and  other  members  of  his 
family. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In 
the  Record,  I  wish  to  include  excerpts 


of  an  article  which  appeared  recently  in 
the  Washington  Post: 

Lehman's  Rcoou)  rem  Ptjblic  Sebvice 
Unkivaled 

New  York.  December  6. — Herbert  Lehman. 
86,  who  died  here  today,  was  the  only  man 
in  the  past  century  to  hold  all  the  highest 
elective  posts  In  New  York  State. 

Pew  can  nuitch  the  Lehman  record  for 
public  service — 4  years  as  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor. 10  years  as  Governor.  7  years  as  U.S. 
Senator,  and  the  first  Director  General  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration. 

He  came  from  a  background  of  great 
wealth,  but  Mr.  Lehman  was  one  of  the 
great  liberal  voices  of  the  Democratic  Party 
for  a  generation. 

In  the  State  he  carried  on  the  social  re- 
form programs  of  former  Govs.  Alfred  E. 
Smith  and  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  In  the 
Senate  In  Washington  he  was  a  strong  advo- 
cate of  International  cooperation  with 
friendly  countries  and  was  one  of  the  early 
opponents  of  Sehator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy. 
Republican,  of  Wisconsin. 

It  was  not  untU  1828.  when  he  was  50 
years  old — a  time  when  many  begin  to  think 
about  eventual  retirement — that  Mr.  Leh- 
man gave  up  a  $2-mllllon-a-year  Investment 
banking  career  to  seek  public  office. 

He  was  elected  to  two  2-year  terms  as 
Lieutenant  Governor  under  Mr.  Roosevelt. 
In  1932.  when  Mr.  Roosevelt  was  elected 
President.  Mr.  Lehman  won  the  first  of  four 
consecutive  gubernatcM^al  elections.  (The 
Governor's  term  was  extended  to  4  years 
with  his  last  election  in  1938.) 

He  lost  only  one  election.  That  was  In 
1948  when  he  ran  for  the  Senate  and  was 
defeated  by  Irving  M.  Ives,  a  Republican. 
But  in  1949  he  won  a  special  election  to  the 
Senate  and  the  next  year  was  reelected  to  a 
full  6-year  term.  He  did  not  seek  reelection 
In  1956. 

Although  he  lacked  the  flamboyance  of  an 
Al  Smith  or  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Lehman  was 
an  Impressive  votegetter  in  his  own  right. 
He  defeated  such  persons  as  Robert  Moses 
(for  Governor  In  1934),  Thomas  E.  Dewey 
(for  Governor  In  1938),  and  John  Foster 
Dulles  (for  the  Senate  In  1949). 

Mr.  Lehman  was  born  in  a  brownstone 
house  on  East  62d  Street  on  March  28,  1878. 
His  father,  Mayer,  a  German  InniUgrant, 
was  a  founder  of  the  Cotton  Exchange  and 
of  Lehman  Bros.,  Investment  banking  firm. 

The  youngest  of  eight  children,  Mr.  Leh- 
man attended  Dr.  Sach's  Collegiate  Institute 
and  Williams  College  and  Joined  J.  Spencer 
Turner  Co.,  a  textile  firm.  He  became  vice 
president  and  treasurer  In  1906  and  2  years 
later  he  joined  Lehman  Bros,  as  a  full 
partner. 

In  World  War  I,  Mr.  Lehman  was  first  a 
civilian  aid  to  Mr.  Roosevelt,  who  was  then  an 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  In  August 
1917.  although  he  was  several  years  over  the 
age  for  military  service,  he  entered  the  Army 
as  a  captain  assigned  to  the  General  Staff. 
He  became  a  colonel,  assigned  to  supplying 
oversea  troops.  After  the  armistice  he 
served  as  assistant  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
supervising  the  return  of  supplies,  and  re- 
ceived the  Distinguished  Service  Medal. 

A  man  always  interested  In  the  community 
around  him,  Mr.  Lehman  was  caught  by  the 
humanitarian  approach  to  government  dis- 
played by  the  then  Governor  Smith.  In  1924. 
at  Oovernor  Smith's  request,  he  successfully 
mediated  a  threatened  garment  strike. 

In  1926,  he  managed  Mr.  Smith's  guberna- 
torial campaign  and  2  years  later  became 
finance  director  of  the  Democratic  National 
Committee  and  worked  for  Mr.  Smith's  presi- 
dential campaign. 
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It  was  Al  Smith  who  C(»Jured  up  the  team 
of  Roosevelt  and  Lehman  to  help  carry  New 
York  State  in  the  1928  elecUon. 

Mr.  Roosevelt's  health  aiul  his  national 
activities  caused  frequent  absences  from 
Albany  and  Mr.  Lehman  found  himself  Act- 
ing Oovernor  on  the  average  of  S  montha  a 
year.  Mr.  Roosevelt  referred  to  Mr.  Lehman 
as  "my  good  right  arm." 

Although  presidential  maneuverings 
caused  estrangement  oi  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
Mr.  Smith,  both  united  to  force  Mr.  Lehman's 
gubernatorial  nomination  In  1932  over  the 
opposition  of  Tammany  Hall. 

Mr.  Lehman  occupied  the  Albany  execu- 
tive mansion  during  most  of  the  trouble- 
some depression  years.  As  Governor,  he  In- 
herited a  $114  million  deficit  from  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. When  he  left  ofUce  10  years  later,  he 
reported  a  $64  mlUlon  surplus  in  the  State 
accounts. 

With  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  Washington  and 
Mr.  Lehman  In  Albany,  the  State  adminis- 
tration became  known  as  "the  Little  New 
Deal." 

Mr.  Lehman  promoted  municipal  power- 
plants  and  armed  the  public  service  commis- 
sion with  greater  rate-cutting  powers. 
Cities  were  permitted  municipal  housing  au- 
thorities— the  pioneer  for  public  housing. 
The  State  nuide  housing  loans.  Unemploy- 
ment Insurance  was  Introduced.  Self-liq- 
uidating public  works  were  advanced. 
Workmen's  compensation  was  broadened. 

In  November  1942.  President  Roosevelt 
named  Mr.  Lehman  director  of  a  new  of- 
fice of  foreign  relief  and  rehabilitation  set 
up  In  the  State  Department  to  aid  war  vic- 
tims In  liberated  areas.  On  December  2, 
when  his  Albany  term  had  less  than  a  month 
to  run.  Governor  Lehman  resigned. 

In  1949  the  Democrats  again  nominated 
Mr.  Lehman  for  the  Senate  to  fill  the  term 
of  the  late  Robert  F.  Wagner.  This  time  he 
won,  defeating  Mr.  Dulles.  He  was  elected 
to  a  fuU  6-year  term  the  next  year  over  Joe 
R.  Hanley.  1 1 

Mr.  Lehman,  at  age '78,  declined  to  seek 
reelection  when  his  Senate  term  expired 
In  1956. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM  FOR  NEXT 
WEEK 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute.  i 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  to  announce  to  the  House  that  on 
Monday  next  several  bills  will  be  con- 
sidered, one  involving  a  matter  here  in 
the  District  of  Colvimbla,  and  another  a 
conference  report,  which  will  probably 
mean  several  record  votes. 

I  want  the  Members  to  know  the  situ- 
ation, and  I  would  appreciate  it  if  the 
offices  of  the  Members  who  are  absent 
will  see  that  they  are  notified,  so  that 
they  will  know  of  the  program. 


CALL  OP   THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 


A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  222] 


Abbltt 

GUI 

O'Brien,  Hi. 

Abele 

Olenn 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

Addabbo 

Gonzalez 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Albert 

Ooodell 

Olson.  Minn. 

Ashbrook 

OrabowsU 

O'Neill 

Ashley 

Gray 

Ostertag 

Ay  res 

Green,  Pa. 

Passman 

Barrett 

Grlffln 

Pepper 

Baas 

GrtfflthB 

Philbln 

Battln 

Grover 

Pike 

Becker 

Gumey 

Poage 

Boland 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Powell 

Boiling 

Halleck 

Purcell 

Bolton. 

Hanna 

Qule 

Oliver  P. 

Hardy 

Qulllen 

Bray 

Harsha 

Randall 

Brooks 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Reid,  ni. 

Broomfleld 

Hawkins 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Brown,  Calif. 

Hays 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Healey 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Buckley 

Hubert 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Burke 

HemphlU 

Rodino 

Burton 

Henderson 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

CahUl 

Herlong 

Roosevelt 

Cameron 

Hoffman 

Rosenthal 

Carejr 

Holland 

Roybal 

Cteey 

Hosmer 

Rumsfeld 

Celler 

Jarman 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Clark 

Jennings 

St  Germain 

Clausen. 

Jensen 

St.  Onge 

DonH. 

Joelson 

Scbwengel 

Clawson,  Del 

Jones,  Ala. 

Scott 

Conte 

Kastenmeier 

Senner 

Cooley 

Kee 

Shelley 

Corman 

Keith 

Sheppard 

CurtU 

Kelly 

Slbal 

Daddarlo 

Keogh 

Sickles 

Dague 

Klrwan 

Sikes 

Daniels 

Knox 

Smith,  Va. 

Davis,  Ga. 

Komegay 

Snyder 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Lankford 

Staebler 

Dawson 

Latta 

Staggers 

Delaney 

Lindsay 

Stephens 

Derounian 

Long.  La. 

Stinson 

Derwinskl 

McClory 

Stratton 

Dlggs 

McDowell 

Stubblefleld 

DlngeU 

Macdonald 

Taft 

Donohue 

Madden 

Thompson.  La. 

Dom 

MalUlard 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Downing 

Martin,  Oallf. 

Thompson.  Tex 

Dwyer 

Martin,  Mass. 

Thomberry 

Edwards 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Trimble 

Elliott 

Matsunaga 

Tuck 

Ellsworth 

Matthews 

Tapper 

Everett 

May 

UUman 

Fallon 

Michel 

Utt 

Farbsteln 

Miller.  N.Y. 

VanDeerlln 

Fascell 

Mllllken 

Vanlk 

Flno 

Mlnifih 

Waggonner 

Flynt 

Monagan 

Wallhauser 

Fogarty 

Montoya 

Watts 

Fountain 

Morrison 

Whalley 

Frasor 

Morse 

White 

Frellnghuysen 

Morton 

Whitten 

Frtedel 

Moss 

Wlckersham 

Pulton.  Pa. 

Multer 

WUlis 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Murphy,  ni. 

Wilson. 

Gallagher 

Nedzl 

Charles  H. 

OarmatE 

Nelsen 

Wright 

Gilbert 

Nix 

Wydler 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  roUcall  226 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  con- 
ferees may  have  until  midnight  tonight 
to  file  a  conference  report  on  the  bill 
H.R.  7885,  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
of  1963. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INTEREST  EQUALIZATION  TAX 
ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  MIUjS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  that  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  have  until  midnight 
Monday,  December  16,  1963,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  bill  H.R.  8000,  the  "Interest 
Equalization  Tax  Act  of  1963,"  as  amend- 
ed, along  with  any  separate  and/or  mi- 
nority views. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY,  LATE 
PRESIDENT  OP  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
CalifomlaT 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HANNA.  Mr.  Speaker,  he  lies  now 
unmoved  by  tears,  yet  still  we  weep. 
Tears  of  sadness  to  give  relief  for  deep 
felt  grief  too  strong  to  be  contalned- 
Tears  of  bitterness  surging  with  the 
sense  of  loss.  Loss  of  that  spirit,  that 
leadership,  that  promise  of  a  young  and 
gifted  President.  Tears  of  sympathy 
streaming  the  cheek  at  thought  and  sight 
of  friend  without  this  friend,  family 
without  this  son  or  brother,  wife  with- 
out this  husband,  child  without  this 
father.  So  we  weep  for  this  man  who  lies 
beyond  the  reach  of  grief. 

He  lies  now  and  knows  no  more  of 
pomp  £md  pageantry,  yet  still  we  parade. 
Moving  compulsively  in  long  lines,  we 
mark  the  loneliness  of  our  loss.  March- 
ing in  the  ways  devised  by  man  to  ren- 
der homage.  Marching  in  massive  trib- 
ute to  testify,  we  adjudge  this  life  to  have 
been  both  good  and  great.  He  sees  no 
flag  and  yet  they  are  unfurled.  Do  honor 
to  his  loyalty  to  this  our  land.  For  he 
paid  the  highest  price  that  from  a  patriot 
devotion  to  duty  can  extract.  His  fellow 
citizens,  therefore,  call  for  pageant  rec- 
ognition. He  misses  the  cadence  of  the 
count  and  still  we  move  in  mournful, 
measured  steps.  We  come  finally  to  that 
last  resting  place  where  other  gallant 
men  occupy  the  hallowed  ground,  Ar- 
lington National  Cemetery.  So  we  pa- 
rade for  him  who  lies  but  does  not  see 
the  barmer  blow  or  hear  the  bugles'  final 
blast. 

He  lies  now  and  hears  no  praise,  yet 
still  we  raise  our  voice  to  laud  him. 
Praise  to  assure  his  friends  and  family 
that  the  good  he  did  will  not  be  interred 
with  his  remains  but  will  live  on  to  do 
him,  them  and  his  country  great  and 
lasting  credit.  Praise  to  assure  the  widow 
and  the  orphan  that  we  support  and 
share  a  pride  that  will  last  longer  than 
the  sorrow  of  his  tragic  passing.  Praise 
to  assure  ourselves  and  all  the  world  this 
life  now  gone  was  lived  rich  in  service; 
fruitful  both  of  prcMnise  and  perform- 
ance. So  we  praise  this  man  who  lies 
beyond  the  sound  or  pleasure  of  our  voice. 
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He  lies  now  untouched  by  prayer,  yet 
sun  we  pray.    Prayers  of  strength  for 
those  touched  personally  by  this  passing. 
Seeking  support  for  that  majestic  lady 
who  now  must  stand  alone  and  those 
little  children  who  yet  must  learn  the 
measure  of  their  loss.    I»rayers  of  an- 
guish wrung  from  the   universal   guilt 
that  none  escapes.     Painfully  knowing 
in  this  tortured  hour  that  we  are  mem- 
bers of  the  family  of  man  and  that  we 
are.  Indeed,  oiir  brother  s  keeper.    Pray- 
ers of  mercy,  supplications  for  the  for- 
giveness,   the   understanding,    and    the 
peace  we  did  not  offer  when  they  were 
ours  to  give  and  which  now  only  a  gra- 
cious Father  can  extend.    So  we  pray  for 
this  man  whose  Judgment  is  of  his  own 
making  and  whose  mercy  lies  above  our 
small  powers. 

It  is  then  for  us  the  living,  rather  than 
for  him  who  lies  in  death,  that  tears  are 
shed,   pageants   pass,   praises   are   pro- 
nounced and  prayers  are  patterned.    We 
hope  that  our  tears  assuage  some  human 
grief,  our  pageantry  deepens  with  dig- 
nity the  impact  of  this  life  upon  the  hv- 
ing.  our  praises  warm  those  left  cold  by 
this  cruel  loss,  our  prayers  win  us  some 
mercy  from  Him  who  is  most  merciful. 
No  weeping  we  do,  no  pomp  we  show,  no 
praise  we  sing,  no  prayer  we  lift  can 
affect  the  Judgment  to  which  our  Presi- 
dent. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  now  has 
passed.    It  is  for  us  the  living  to  learn 
from  our  tears,  to  be  motivated  by  our 
marching  to  do  more,  to  realize  the  hope 
that  sings  through  our  praises  and  to 
find  in  our  prayers  that  the  strength  of 
our   tomorrows   lies   within   us.     With 
God's  help  that  strength  can  be  sum- 
moned, and  with  His  help  it  will  be  sum- 
moned.    Then   perhaps   we   can   truly 
reach  this  man  in  that  place  where  now 
he  lies. 


December  6 


DAVID  B.  STRUBINGER 
Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  GARY.    Mr.  Speaker.  Mr.  David 
B.   Strubinger,  the  Assistant  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs,  will  retire  on  Decem- 
ber 30.  1963.    Mr.  Strubinger  was  born 
in  York.  Pa.,  on  July  3.  1801.    He  was 
educated  at  George  Washington  Univer- 
sity, Benjamin  Franklin  University,  and 
National  University.    He  holds  the  de- 
grees of  bachelor  of  science  and  bachelor 
of  law.     He  is  married  to  the  former 
Sarah  M.  Boyle,  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.   Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Strubinger  have  been  residents 
of  the  Washington  metropolitan  area  for 
many  years. 

Since  July  28.  1949.  Mr.  Strubinger  has 
served  as  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Cus- 
toms, the  highest  level  career  position  in 
the  customs  service,  and  he  has  fre- 
quently served  as  the  Acting  Commis- 
sioner of  Customs.  The  duties  of  the 
Assistant  Commissioner  include  line  and 
staff  responsibility  to  the  Commissioner 
for  all  aspects  of  the  management,  con- 
trol, and  technical  guidance  of  the  U  S 
customs  service. 


Mr.  Strubinger  embarked  on  his  Gov- 
ernment career  in  Jime  1920.  serving  as 
a  clerk  in  the  Department  of  Commerce 
From  July  1922  to  January  1923,  he  was 
employed  as  a  clerk  in  the  Bureau  of 
Pensions,   Department  of  the  Interior. 
He  transferred  to  the  Bureau  of  Internal 
Revenue  on  February  1.  1923,  serving  in 
a  clerical  capacity  until  1931  when  he 
received  a  promotion   to  assistant  ac- 
countant and  auditor.     In  1936  he  was 
promoted  to  administrative  investigator 
and   in    1938   to   chief   investigator,   in 
which  capacity  he  served  until  August  1. 
1939,  the  date  of  his  transfer  to  the  Bu- 
reau of  Customs.    He  began  his  service 
with  customs  as  liaison  officer.     From 
1945  until  1949  he  served  as  budget  of- 
ficer and  administrative  officer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Customs.    On  July  28, 1949,  he 
was  promoted  to  the  position  of  Assist- 
ant Commissioner  of  Customs. 

Mr.  Strubinger  represented  the  US 
Government  in  the  United  Nations  Con- 
ference on  Far  East  Economics  in  Bang- 
kok, Thailand,  in  1958.  1960,  and  1962. 
He  also  has  served  on  a  number  of  oc- 
casions as  a  member  of  the  U.S.  delega- 
tions to  international  conferences  on 
customs  procedures,  travel  and  tourism 
held  in  Europe,  South  America,  and 
Mexico. 

Out  of  80  nominees,  Mr.  Strubinger 
was  one  of  22  executives  selected  by  the 
Brookings  Institution  in  Washington 
D.C..  to  attend  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion's Second  Conference  for  Executives 
in  Federal  Service  in  1958.  Mr.  Strubin- 
ger received  a  commendation  from  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury  Anderson  for  his 
splendid  contribution  to  the  Conference 
and  especially  for  his  able  representa- 
tion of  the  Treasury  Department. 

He  has  also  received  many  commen- 
dations for  his  service  to  the  Govern- 
ment from  congressional  sources,  the 
Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the 
Department  of  State  and  other  key  Gov- 
ernment officials.  In  1961  his  excep- 
tional ability  and  service  to  the  customs 
service  were  recognized  by  an  outstand- 
ing performance  rating  and  a  superior 
work  performance  award.  This  week  he 
will  receive  the  Exceptional  Service 
Award,  the  highest  award  that  can  be 
made  under  the  Treasury  Department's 
incentive  awards  program,  in  recogni- 
tion of  his  long  and  distinguished  serv- 
ice in  the  public  interest  and  for  the 
Treasury  Department. 

Mr.  Strubinger   is   one  of  the   most 
capable,   effective,   and   dedicated  pub- 
lic servants  it  has  ever  been  my  pleasure 
to  know.    He  has  a  comprehensive  and 
practical  working  knowledge  of  govern- 
ment and  is  indeed  a  credit  to  his  pro- 
fession.    He  has  appeared  before  the 
Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of  which 
I  am  chairman,  in  connection  with  ap- 
propriations for  the  Bureau  of  Customs 
for  many  years.    He  is  a  very  coopera- 
tive and  effective  witness.     He  knows 
the  programs  and  imderstands  the  prac- 
tical aspects  of  discharging  the  Govern- 
ment's   business.    In    his    capacity    as 
Assistant  Commissioner  of  Customs,  he 
has  assisted  in  mapping  policy  and  in 
the  implementation  of  many  important 
programs  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Cus- 
toms.    He  has  been  most  cooj)erative 


with  members  of  the  subcommittee  in 
explaining  Bureau  programs,  showing 
the  committee  firsthand  the  workings  of 
the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  accompany- 
ing the  subcommittee  on  visits  to  in- 
stallations in  the  field.  The  Govern- 
ment will  lose  a  valuable  man  on  his 
retirement  and  I  extend  to  him  my 
heartiest  wishes  for  a  well-earned  re- 
tirement at  the  conclusion  of  43  years  of 
public  service— he  deserves  the  best 
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COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  WORKS 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  may  have 
permission  to  sit  this  afternoon. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mon- 
tana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


STUDENT  LOAN  PROGRAM— TRADE 
AND  TECHNICAL  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  LIBONATI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  call  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  a  bill  I 
have  introduced  today  which  I  feel  can 
have  a  most  beneficial  impact  on  our 
economy.  The  bill  would  establish  a 
system  of  loans  to  assist  students  to  at- 
tend trade  and  technical  schools. 

We  are  all  too  familiar  with  the  highly 
motivated  youngster  who,  because  he  is 
the  child  of  an  unemployed  father,  finds 
it   impossible   to   acquire    the   kind   of 
training  required  by  today's  technologi- 
cally oriented  economy.    To  those  who 
may  suggest  that  there  exist  programs 
to  assist  students  to  pursue  higher  edu- 
cation let  them  know  that  not  all  of  our 
youngsters    are    academically    oriented. 
In  fact,  the  vast  majority  of  young  people 
complete  academic  training  at  the  high 
school  level.    Are  we  to  ignore  the  needs 
of  such  boys  and  girls  who  wish  to  ac- 
quire the  vocational  skills  required  by  the 
economy?     Surely,    such    proposals    as 
would  attempt  to  encourage  young  people 
to  prepare  themselves  for  a  productive 
future  should  receive  serious  considera- 
tion from  appropriate  committees  of  the 
Congress. 

In  addition,  I  wish  it  known  that  the 
assistance  proposed  in  the  bill  is  in  the 
nature  of  repayable  loans.  No  forgive- 
ness features  are  proposed  nor  will  they 
be  recommended.  Finally,  the  program 
recognizes  the  ability  of  the  vast  number 
of  excellent  trade  and  technical  schools 
to  offer  training  programs  appropriate  to 
the  needs  of  business  and  industry.  To 
qualify  for  participation  in  the  program 
a  school  must  have  been  in  existence  for 
at  least  2  years  and  must  be  either  li- 
censed by  the  State  or  by  an  appropriate 
and  nationally  recognized  accrediting 
association.  This  requirement  should 
serve  to  preclude  the  sudden  establish- 
ment of  numerous  fly-by-night  opera- 
tions. 


VISIT  OP  CONGRESSIONAL  COM- 
MITTEE TO  PATRICK  AIR  FORCE 
BASE.  FLA. 

Mr.  UBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  record  and  include 
extraneous  matter.  I  { 

The  SPEAKER,  'is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LIBONATI,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  No- 
vember 21  a  congressional  group  com- 
prising the  gentleman  from  Michigan, 
Harold  M.  Ryan;  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois,  Kenneth  Gray;  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  Richard  Ichord ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida,  Edward  J.  Gurney; 
the  gentleman  from  Texas.  Bob  Casey; 
the  gentleman  fromt  New  York.  Otis  G. 
Pike;  the  gentleman  from  Vermont, 
Robert  T.  Stafford;  the  gentleman  from 
nilni^.  Roland  V.  Ubonati;  and  Herbert 
Llneberger.  administrative  assistant  to 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina, 
Basil  Whitener.  also  Including  our  genial 
and  considerate  escort  officers  Col.  Bruce 
Arnold  and  MaJ.  Harry  Funk,  invitees  of 
the  Air  Force  arrived  at  Patrick  Air  Force 
Base  at  6:05  p.m.  We  were  met  by  Maj. 
Gen.  L.  I.  Davis,  commander,  and  second 
In  command.  General  Sands.  Our  brief- 
ing started  the  next  morning — 8:30  ajn., 
e.s.t. — at  center  headquarters  by  Lieu- 
tenant Colonel  Tisdale — the  organization 
and  mission  of  the  Air  Force  Missile  Test 
Center,  and  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range, 
and  Colonel  Whiteside  as  escort,  accom- 
panied us  to  other  areas. 

The  Centaur,  since  our  visit,  has  been 
successfully  launched  Into  orbit,  and  In 
its  performance  and  behavior  has  met 
the  expectations  of  its  scientific  purposes 
and  tests.  .  j 

Welcome  to  the  Alt  Force  Missile  Test 
Center.  We  trust  your  visit  will  be  both 
pleasant  and  enlightening. 

Attached  you  will  And  the  itinerary  w« 
have  prepared,  and  a  general  Information 
•beet.  Alao  included  in  the  brochure  are 
■everal  inserts  which  may  be  of  interest  to 
you  during  your  visit. 

For  further  information  and  aaslBtance, 
please  feel  free  to  call  the  individuals  listed 
ai  the  bottom  of  the  general  information 
sheet. 

Again,  may  I  wish  you  a  very  pleasant  visit. 
Sincerely,  I 

II        L.  I.  Davib. 
Major  General,  VSAF,  Commander. 


Wht  SPACHaurr  Stat  Up 
The  basic  laws  governing  satellites  and 
other  spacecraft  are  fascinating  in  their  own 
right.  And.  while  they  have  been  well 
known  to  scientists  ever  since  the  time  ot 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  17th  century  English 
scientist,  they  may  still  seem  a  little  puzzling 
and  unreal  to  many  of  us.  Our  children, 
however.  wUl  understand  them  quite  well. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  do  so  already,  to  our 
occasional  embarrassment.  It  is  difficult  for 
those  of  us  who  are  now  the  "older  genera- 
tion" to  appreciate  why  an  object  having  no 
wings  or  other  visible  means  o!  support,  and 
not  even  particularly  "streamlined"  as  we 
accept  the  term,  can  perform  the  way  it  does. 
All  of  us  lenow  that  Sir  Isaac  Newton  dis- 
covered the  laws  of  gravity,  and,  if  we  were 
asked  wliat  caused  a  stone  dropped  from  our 
hand  to  fall  to  the  ground,  we  would  unhes- 
itaUngly  say  "gravity,"  although  we  might 
not  be  sure  exactly  what  that  is.  We  also 
know  that  the  harder  you  throw  a  stone 


away  from  you.  the  fartiier  It  will  travel  be- 
fore falling  to  the  groxind.  For  a  ahart  wlill* 
Its  speed  and  direction  are  sufficient  to  over- 
come the  force  of  gravity. 

If  you  could  imagine  your  atrengtli  ao 
f  antasticaUy  multlpUed  that  you  could  throw 
a  stone  at  15,000  miles  per  hour,  It  would 
travel  a  great  distance.  It  would,  in  fact, 
easily  cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean  before  the 
earth  °s  gravity  pulled  it  down.  Now  imagine 
being  able  to  throw  the  stone  just  a  little 
bit  faster — say  about  18,000  miles  per  hour — 
what  would  happ>en  then? 

The  stone  would  again  cross  the  ocean,  but 
this  time  it  would  travel  much  farther  than 
it  did  before.  It  would  travel  so  far  that  it 
would  overshoot  the  earth,  so  to  speak,  and 
keep  falling  until  It  was  back  to  where  it 
started.  Its  horizontal  speed  would  tend  to 
keep  It  moving  straight  ahead.  The  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth's  gravity  would  try  to  make 
it  faU  to  the  ground.  The  interaction  of 
these  two  forces  would  nearly  balance  each 
other.  From  the  stone's  point  of  view  it  is 
continuously  falling,  except  that  Its  very 
slight  downward  arc  exactly  matches  the 
curvature  of  the  earth.  Since  in  this  imag- 
inary example,  there  is  no  atmospheric  resist- 
ance to  slow  the  stone  down,  it  would  still 
be  travelling  at  Its  original  speed,  18,000 
miles  per  hour,  when  it  got  back  to  its  start- 
ing point.  So,  around  the  earth  it  goes 
again.  It  would  stay  aloft— or  as  the  sclen- 
ti.sts  would  say,  "In  orbit" — indefinitely. 

Here,  then,  are  the  first  two  requirements 
for  placing  a  spacecraft  in  orbit — it  must  be 
raised  to  a  speed  of  approximately  18,000 
mUes  per  hour;  it  must  be  placed  in  a 
horizontal  flight  path  relative  to  the  place 
from  which  it  started. 

Since  the  earth  has  an  atmosphere,  of 
course,  neither  stones  nor  spacecraft  can  be 
sent  whizzing  around  the  earth  at  treetop 
level  without  encountering  considerable 
resistance,  or  "drag,"  from  the  atmosphere. 
Should  sufficient  power  be  used  to  force  an 
object  into  an  orbital  path  close  to  the  sur- 
face of  the  earth,  the  friction  caused  by  over- 
coming this  drag  would  generate  a  great  deal 
of  heat — enough.  In  fact,  to  completely  burn 
np  most  known  materials.  The  third  require- 
ment, therefore,  for  placing  a  spacecraft  in 
orbit  is  that  It  must  be  lifted  beyond  the 
reach  of  atmospheric  resistance.  It  is  ab- 
sence of  atmospheric  resistance,  plus  speed 
and  flight  direction,  that  makes  this  type 
of  space  flight  possible. 

Such  a  spacecraft,  rotating  in  orbital  flight 
around  the  earth,  is  called  a  satellite — the 
term  used  In  astronomy  for  any  attendant 
body  revolving  about  a  larger  one. 

It  may  seem  odd  that  weight  and  size 
(mass)  has  nothing  to  do  with  maintaining 
a  satellite's  orbit.  If  a  feather  were  released 
from  a  10-ton  satellite,  the  two  would  stay  to- 
gether, following  the  same  path  in  the  airless 
void.  There  is  however,  no  clear-cut  line 
making  the  upper  limits  of  the  atmosphere. 
Even  a  few  hundred  miles  above  the  earth 
some  slight  vestige  of  atmosphere  remains, 
and  its  resistance  will  eventually  cause  the 
feather  to  spiral  Inward  toward  the  earth 
sooner  than  the  satellite. 

It  is  atmospheric  resistance,  however 
slight,  that  has  set  limits  on  the  life  of  most 
satellites  launched  to  date.  Beyond  a  few 
hundred  miles  the  remaining  trace  of  at- 
mosphere fades  away  so  rapidly  that  higher 
satellites  should  stay  aloft  thousands  of 
years,  and,  perhaps,  indefinitely.  The  higher 
the  satellite,  incidentally,  the  less  speed 
it  needs  to  stay  In  orbit  once  it  gets  there 
(thus,  the  earth's  largest  satellite,  the  moon, 
has  an  orbital  speed  of  only  a  little  more 
than  2.000  miles  per  hour).  But.  to  launch 
a  satellite  toward  a  more  distant  orbit  re- 
quires a  highs'  initial  speed  and  greater  ex- 
penditure of  energy. 

In  practice,  a  satellite  does  not  maintain  a 
flight  path  that  is  always  equally  distant 
from  the  earth's  surface.  Even  minute  varia- 


tions between  planned  and  actual  speed  and 
flight  direction  will  affect  orbital  path.  One* 
the  rocket  engines  of  the  launch  vehicle  that 
has  given  the  satellite  its  initial  speed  oease 
functioning,  the  sateUite  Is  coasting  Just  aa 
Is  the  stone  once  it  leaves  the  thrower** 
hand. 

Ttie  resistance  of  the  last  vestiges  of  at- 
nu>spbere,  however  slight,  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  earth's  gravity  cause  the  aatel- 
Ute  to  slow  down,  until  it  rises  zk>  higher 
and  begins  to  faU  back  toward  the  earth. 
This  point,  at  which  the  sateUite's  flight 
path  is  at  the  farthest  distance  away  from 
earth,  is  caUed  the  "apogee."  When  the 
satellite  begins  to  f  aU  back  toward  the  earth, 
the  attraction  of  the  earth's  gravity  causes 
it  to  Increase  its  speed,  until  it  once  more  is 
traveUng  slightly  above  the  ideal  orbital 
speed,  and  the  arc  of  its  flight  path  is  slight- 
ly less  than  the  earth's  c\irvature.  This 
point,  where  the  path  of  the  satellite  Is 
closest  to  earth,  is  known  as  the  "perigee." 
The  increased  speed  causes  the  satellite  to 
once  more  head  away  from  the  earth,  until 
it  is  again  slowed  down  and  begins  to  fall 
back.  This  sequence  Is  repyeeted  again  and 
again,  each  time  at  a  speed  a  little  bit  slower 
than  the  time  before,  and  each  time  a  little 
bit  closer  to  the  earth,  imtU  Anally  the  re- 
sistance of  the  atmosphere  becomes  great 
enough  to  slow  the  satellite  to  a  point  where 
It  can  no  longer  maintain  an  orbit. 

Colonel  Tisdale 's  briefing  Is  as  follows: 
Capc  Canavol&i,  Now  Knowh  as  Cam 

KXNnDT 

Halfway  down  Florida's  east  coast,  between 
Jacksonville  and  Miami,  Is  America's  most 
complete  space  testing  laboratory. 

Much  of  the  cape  terrain  consists  of  thick 
undergrowth  and  palnwtto  scrubs,  not  too 
unlike  the  earlier  days  when  Indians  and  the 
early  settlers  made  their  home  on  this  arrow- 
shaped  sandy  spit  jutting  Into  the  Atlantic 
Ocean.  New  growth,  greater  than  that  of 
the  national  environment,  started  with  the 
signing  of  a  bill  authorizing  a  launching 
range  at  Cape  Canaveral  on  May  11,  1949.  On 
June  13,  1950,  the  Depcutment  of  Defense 
assigned  the  responsibility  for  the  operation 
of  this  long  range  proving  ground  at  Ba- 
nana River,  Fla.,  to  the  Air  Force.  The  At- 
lantic Missile  Range  (AMR)  presently  ex- 
tends across  the  South  Atlantic  and  into  the 
Indian  Ocean.  However,  it  might  be  nux*e 
aptly  said  to  have  its  ending  in  infinite 
space. 

Land  acquisition  by  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  (NASA) 
win  Increase  the  cape  area  from  its  present 
15,000  acres  to  approximately  95,000  acres  by 
mld-1963.  This  increase  In  land  mass  Is  re- 
quired to  carry  out  the  program  for  the  peace- 
ful exploration  of  space  as  outlined  by  the 
Congress. 

The  present  cape  boundaries  are  Port 
Canaveral  to  the  south,  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
to  the  east,  and  with  the  acquisition  of  land 
on  Merritt  Island,  the  Indian  River  will  form 
the  western  terminus.  The  area  will  connect 
to  the  Florida  mainland  in  the  north. 

Since  AMB  was  established  12  years  ago,  it 
has  been  a  research  and  development  test 
facility.  Design  work  now  underway  wiU 
alter  this  mission  to  one  which  is  primarUy 
c^>eratlonal,  capable  of  routine,  rapid  launch- 
ing of  large  payloads.  Physical  appearances 
of  the  launch  areas  will  change  along  with 
their  mission  character.  The  skyline  will  be 
dominated  by  massive  assembly  sheds  where 
Saturn  C-5  and  Nova  vehicles  can  be  pre- 
pared for  launch  simultaneously. 

The  first  vehicle  launching  at  Cap>e 
Kennedy  took  place  on  July  24,  1950. 
Bimiper  No.  8  was  a  combination  V-2  and 
WAC  Corporal  that  attained  25  mUes  In  a 
horizontal  distance  test.  From  this  early 
launching  and  the  many  hundreds  that  fol- 
lowed, came  the  technology  that  has  enabled 
this  Nation  to  undertake   the   /'JiaH4mgttig 
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progr«m  of  building  large  vehicles  with  the 
objective  of  landing  a  crew  of  astronauts  and 
scientists  on  the  moon  In  this  decade. 

The  cape  Is  served  by  a  channel  from  the 
Florida  Inland  waterway,  with  docking  facili- 
ties tor  Saturn  barges  and  other  craft.  Road 
and  air  are  other  means  of  direct  transporta- 
tion. A  netw(M-k  of  over  65  miles  of  paved 
roads  within  the  cape  provides  access  to  the 
presently  developed  areas. 

Total  employees  at  AMR  number  approxi- 
mately 33.000.  By  the  summer  of  1963  It  U 
expected  to  Increase  to  33,000  persons.  NASA 
employees  at  Cape  Kennedy  In  mid- 1962 
nimiber  about  3,000,  Including  contractors 
and  construction  personnel;  the  personnel 
projection  through  1960  Indicates  a  rapid 
growth  to  mc»re  than  16,000.  This  large  in- 
flux of  pec^le  will  have  a  noticeable  impact 
on  Brevard  County  which  has  already  at- 
tained the  sUtus  of  the  fastest  growing 
county  In  the  United  States  during  the  1950's. 

Cape  Canaveral  has  an  average  tempera- 
ture of  73.6*.  August  Is  the  warmest  month 
and  a  rainy  season  exists  from  May  through 
October.  High  humidity  Is  prevalent 
through  most  of  the  year. 

The  average  rainfall  Is  41  Inches,  and  the 
water  table  varies  from  3  to  6  feet.  The 
highest  point  of  natxiral  elevation  Is  10  feet 
on  the  cape. 

An  abundance  of  wild  life  Inhabit  the 
cape,  the  largest  being  deer  which  are  fre- 
quently sighted.  Dxiring  a  recent  surveying 
operation  by  a  contractor  Arm,  one  particu- 
lar area  received  a  minimum  of  scrutiny;  It 
was  known  a  10-foot  alligator  Inhabited  this 
particular  marsh. 

Centaub   Program 

The  Centaur  space  vehicle  consists  of  a 
modified  D  series  Atlas  booster  stage  and  a 
Centaur  second  stage.  It  is  being  developed 
by  General  Dynamics/ Astronautics  for  NASA. 

Centaur  Is  the  first  U.S. -launch  vehicle 
using  liquid  hydrogen,  liquid  oxygen  as  pro- 
pellants.  Because  of  Its  high  energy  yield, 
this  propellant  combination  is  superior  to 
other  conventional  propellants. 

Centaur  will  be  used  as  the  primary  launch 
vehicle  for  unmanned  lunar  and  planetary 
missions.  The  primary  mission  for  Centaur 
at  this  time  Is  surveyor  lander,  a  spacecraft 
designed  for  a  soft  lunar  landing  and  sub- 
sequent transmission  of  data  from  the  sur- 
face of  the  moon  to  earth. 


ATLAS 
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The  first  stage  vehicle  (Atlas)  is  powered 
by  a  Rocketdyne  MA-5  propulsion  system 
composed  of  two  booster  engines,  one  sus- 
talner  engine,  and  two  small  vernier  roockets. 

The  main  engines  and  vernier  rockets  are 
glmbaled  for  directional  control  during  the 
booster  and  sustainer  phases  of  the  launch. 
These  five  engines  are  Ignited  simultane- 
ously on  the  ground,  providing  a  liftoff  thrust 
of  more  than  367,000  pounds. 

CINTAXJR 

The  second  stage  vehicle  (Centaur)  is  a 
high  specific  impulse  vehicle  that  carries  the 
payload.  Thrust  is  obtained  from  two  Pratt 
ft  Whitney  RLlOA-3  engines  generating  15,- 
000  pounds  of  thrtist  each.  These  engines, 
which  bum  liquid  oxygen  and  liquid  hydro- 
gen, are  capable  of  re-ignltlon  d\iring  flight. 
Ten  small  hydrogen  peroxide  engines, 
mounted  on  the  aft  periphery  of  the  air 
frame,  provide  additional  thrust  for  propel- 
lant settling  and  attitude  control  during 
transition  and  low  thrust  coast  periods. 
The  Centaur  main  engines  are  also  glmbaled 
to  provide  directional  control  after  Atlas 
separation. 

All  electronic  packages,  guidance  equip- 
ment, and  scientific  payloads,  are  mounted 
on  equipment  and  payload  support  rings  on 
the  forward  bulkhead  of  the  Centaur  liquid 
hydrogen  tank.  This  equipment  is  protected 
during  launch  by  a  Jettlsonable  Plberglaa 
nose  fairing.     In  order  to  minimize  effects 


of  aerodjmamlc  heating  during  ascent,  the 
liquid  hydrogen  tank  is  protected  by  Jettl- 
sonable insulation  panels.  (The  nose  fairing 
and  Insulation  panels  will  not  be  Jettisoned 
for  this  flight.) 

Guidance  during  first  and  second  stage 
powered  flight  is  controlled  by  the  Centaiir 
guidance  system.  This  guidance  system  Is 
all  inertial  and  Is  designed  to  acconunodate 
both  orbital  and  deep-space  missions.  This 
unit  consists  of  an  Inertial  platform  and  as- 
sociated electronics  designed  by  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  and  an  airborne  digital  computer 
built  by  Librascoi>e. 

CENTAUR-2  MISSION 

The  Centaur-3  space  vehicle  will  fly  a  one- 
burn  mission,  ending  in  an  elliptical  orbit 
with  a  300-nauticaI-miIe  perigee  and  900- 
nautical-mile  apogee.  The  primary  objec- 
tives of  this  flight  are  to: 

(a)  Demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  Atlas/ 
Centaur  structure  to  withstand  the  loads 
encountered  in  the  slow  pltchover  type  of 
trajectory  ascent. 

(b)  Verify  the  adequacy  of  the  Atlas/ Cen- 
taur separation  system. 

(c)  Demonstrate  the  ability  of  the  propul- 
sion system  to  start  successfully  and  achieve 
steady-state  operation. 

(d)  Evaluate  the  accuracy  of  the  guidance 
system's  inertial  measuring  unit  In  respect 
to  velocity  and  position. 

F-O    DAT    MAJOR    EVENTS 

(All  times  in  minutes  unless  stated 
otherwise) 

T-280:  Terminal  countdown  begins.  Start 
C-Band  and  Azusa  tests.  Start  telemetry 
tests. 

T-250:  Install  hypergols.  Install  destruct 
box. 

T-216:  Initiate  range  safety  command  test. 

T-160:  Activate  batteries.  Start  tower  re- 
moval preparations. 

T-130:  Clear  service  tower  and  move  tower 
to  service  area.  Start  GAP  (guidance  auto- 
pilot) test  preparations. 

T-110:   Start  GAP  test. 

T-90:  Complex  roadblock  set. 

T-80:  Start  Centaur  liquid  oxygen  and 
liquid  hydrogen  tanking  preparation. 

T-70:  Start  Centaur  liquid  oxygen  tank- 
ing. 

T-60:  Start  helium  airborne  bottle  stor- 
age. 

T-45:  Start  liquid  hydrogen  tanking. 
Seal  blockhouse  door. 

T-35:   Start  Atlas  liquid  oxygen  tanking. 

T-30:  Start  Centaur  and  Atlas  auto-pUot 
final  checks. 

T-25:  Start  liquid  helium  final  chilldown 
and  Centaur  engines.  Final  Azusa  and  C- 
Bank  checks. 

T-22:  Start  final  range  safety  command 
tests. 

T-20:  Start  telemetry  system  warmup. 

T-6:  Secure  liquid  oxygen  tanking. 

T-5:30:  Range  safety  AGC  check. 

T-3:45:  Atlas  telemetry  to  internal.  Cen- 
taur telemetry  to  internal. 

T-3 :  15 :  Guidance  to  fiight  mode. 

T-3:  Atlas  inverter  on. 

T-2: 15  Start  flight  pressurlzatlon. 

T-2:  Range  safety  command  to  Internal 
and  arm. 

T-l:30:  Secure  liquid  hydrogren  tanking. 

T-60  (seconds)  :  Pressurlzatlon  to  Internal, 
shape  charge  armed.     Programers  armed. 

T-18  (seconds)  :  Momentary  hold. 

T-3  (seconds)  :  Vernier  engine  complete. 

T-0  (seconds)  :  Main  stage.  Centaur  \un- 
bilical  ejected.     Release  vehicle. 

T-4:45:  Hydrogen  peroxide  tanking. 

T-3: 45:  Centaur  attitude  engine  firing. 

T-3 :  15 :  Centaur  boost  pump  firing. 

T-3:  RP  silence.  Start  igniter,  shape 
charge  and  retrorocket  mechanical  installa- 
tion. 

T-l:46:  Start  shape  charge  initiator  In- 
stallation. 


T-1:  Start  electrical  connection  of  Atlas 
Conax  valve. 

T-0:  End  of  F-l  day  operations. 

MAJOR    FLIGHT    EVENT    TIMES 

1.  T  +  O:   Liftoff  (2.1nch  motion). 

2.  T+ 150.4:  Booster  engine  cutoff  (Beco). 

3.  T+ 153.4:   Booster  engine  Jettison. 

4.  T+ 229.0:  Sustainer  engine  cutoff 
(Seco). 

5.  T  + 234.0:  Atlas  vernier  engine  cutoff 
(Veco).  T+234.9:  Atlas/Centaur  separa- 
tion. Tf  235.0:  Fire  Atlas-stage  retrorock- 
ets. 

«.  T+ 345.0:  Centaxir  vernier  rocket  cut- 
off.    Centatu-  main  engine  start. 

7.  T+ 625.0:  Centaur  main  engine  cutoff 
(Meco)  and  Centaur  vernier  rockets  start. 

8.  T+ 637.0:  Centaur  vernier  rocket  cutoff 

9.  T+ 637.0:  Unstablllzed  drift  In  orbit.   ' 

F-l    DAT    MAJOR    EVENTS 

(All  times  are  In  hours) 

T-10:  Begin  nose  fairing  installation. 

T-7:  RP-l  sample  analysis  returned. 

T-6:  Begin  F-l  countdown.  RF  checks 
(Azusa,  C-Band  Beacon,  TLM  readouts). 
Radiation  clearance  for  1  hour. 

T-5:30:  Prepare  hydrogen  peroxide  trans- 
fer unit  fill. 

T-5:  Hydrogen  peroxide  transfer  unit  fill. 

r-2    DAT    MAJOR    EVENTS 

(All  times  are  in  hours) 
13:00E:   RP-l   tanking  preparation. 
13:30E:  Begin  RP-l  tanking. 
15:30E:     RP-l     tanking     complete.     Fuel 
sampled. 

End  of  F-2  day  operations. 

CENTAUR    2 

Atlas  vehicle  number,  126D. 
Centaur  vehicle  number,  2B. 
Vehicle  designation,  R.  &  D. 
Payload,  Instnunentation. 
Launch  complex,  36A. 
Launch  azimuth,  100.5*. 
Pltchover  program,  lofted. 
Number  of  Centaur  burns,  1. 
Apogee.  900  N.  miles. 
Perigee.  300  N.  miles. 
Inclination  from  Equator,  30*. 
Period,  114.6  minutes, 
rbltal  weight,  approximately  5  tons. 
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Launch  Operations  Cemtze — Launch  Com- 
plex  34 

Since  man  first  conceived  the  idea  of  rocket 
propulsion,  he  has  concerned  himself  with 
launch  operations.  The  early  launch  meth- 
ods reflected  the  simplicity  and  prlmltiveness 
of  the  first  rockets. 

Concurrent  with  the  advances  in  rocketry, 
more  complex  and  sophisticated  launch  pro- 
cedures have  been  developed  since  the  early 
attempts  to  hurl  an  object  toward  the  stars. 

The  first  Saturn  vehicle  was  successfully 
launched  in  October  1961  from  a  massive 
launching  site  at  Cape  Kennedy  known  as 
Launch  Complex  34  (LC-34) .  It  is  the  larg- 
est launching  site  In  the  free  world  and  is 
probably  the  first  built  expressly  for  the 
peaceful  exploration  of  space.  This  45-acre, 
multl-mllllon-dollar  facility  Is  one  of  several 
launch  complexes  operated  by  the  Launch 
Operations  Center  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration. 

Approximately  3  years  were  required  for 
the  development  and  construction  of  LC-34 
from  concept  to  the  initial  Saturn  launch. 
The  complexity  and  size  of  the  launching 
site  Is  Illustrated  by  the  characteristics  of  its 
major  functional  elements. 

launch  control  center  ., 

The  launch  control  center  has  approxi- 
mately 10,000  square  feet  of  protected  fioor 
space  on  two  levels  and  an  additional  2,150 
square  feet  of  unprotected  space  In  an  equip- 
ment room  which  la  not  occupied  during 
launchlngs.  It  Is  a  domed  building,  120  feet 
in  diameter.  The  Inner  dome  Is  of  reinforced 
concrete,  5  feet  thick. 


On  top  ot  the  inner  dome  is  an  earth  fill 
which  varies  from  7  feet  In  the  center  to  14 
feet  at  the  edges.  The  final  layer  Is  4  Inches 
of  concrete.  The  main  entrance  door  weighs 
23  tons.  The  building  Is  designed  to  with- 
stand a  blast  pressure  equivalent  to  the  ex- 
plosion of  50  kllotons  of  TNT  at  a  distance 
of  50  feet. 

Ihe  first  floor  of  the  building  Is  used  by 
booster  and  upper  stage  contractor  person- 
nel Involved  In  tracking  and  telemetry  op- 
erations. 

Launch  supervision  and  various  monitor- 
ing and  recording  panels  are  located  on  the 
second  floor.  A  small  observation  room  is 
separated  by  glass  from  the  operating  area. 
Prelaunch  activities  In  the  a«ea  can  be  viewed 
from  an  observation  balcony  on  top  of  the 
control  building. 

SERVICE   structure 

The  service  structure  is  used  to  erect  and 
check  out  the  vehicle  on  the  launch  pedes- 
tal. The  structure  Is  310  feet  high  and 
weighs  2,900  tons.  The  center  opening  In 
which  the  vehicle  is  situated  Is  56  feet 
wide. 

Each  leg  of  the  service  structure  houses 
a  two-floor  building  containing  operating 
and  checkout  equipment.  In  addition,  each 
leg  has  a  work  deck,  seven  fixed  platforms  at 
various  elevations,  and  five  movable  hori- 
zontally retracting  platforms  which  can  be 
adjusted  to  embrace  the  vehicle  at  any  de- 
sired level.  1 1 

Said  to  be  the  World's  largest  wheeled 
structure.  It  Is  mounted  on  four  carriages 
which  are  powered  by  four,  100-horsepower 
electric  motors.  Anchored  to  steel  piers  by 
hydraulically  operated  steel  pins,  the  struc- 
ture and  protected  vehicle  can  withstand 
wind  forces  up  to  13S  miles  per  hour. 

After  completion  of  checkout,  the  struc- 
ture Is  moved  to  a  parking  area  approxi- 
mately 600  feet  from  the  launch  pedestal. 
Its  movement  can  be  controlled  by  a  single 
operator  situated  In  a  cab  at  the  27-foot 
level.  It  Is  capable  of  moving  from  IJ^  to 
40  feet  per  minute.    1 1 

Launch  pad 

The  launch  pad.  430  feet  In  diameter.  Is 
constructed  of  reinforced  concrete,  8  Inches 
thick.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  flame  deflector 
the  pad  is  paved  with  refractory  brick  to 
protect  It  from  heat.  The  pad  has  a  perim- 
eter flume  for  drainage  of  surface  water 
and  possible  propellant  spillage. 

Pedestal 

Located  In  the  center  of  the  launch  pad, 
the  pedestal  Is  used  to  support  and  retain 
the  vehicle  during  checkout  and  firing.  It 
is  42  feet  square  and  27  feet  high.  Bolted 
to  the  structure  at  the  top  of  the  pedestal 
are  eight  steel  arms,  four  for  support  only, 
and  four  to  support  and  restrain  the  vehicle 
until  proper  engine  operation  has  been 
achieved. "  The  arms  are  automatically  con- 
trolled during  the  launch  sequence. 

The  foundation  of  the  pedestal  Is  a  con- 
crete block  106  by  160  feet;  4  feet  thick  at 
the  outer  edges  and  8  feet  thick  at  the  center. 

Deflector 

The  rail-mounted,  two-way  blast  defiector 

Is  constructed  of  steel.    During  launch.  It  Is 

used  to  deflect  the  engine  flame  Into  con- 

,^rolled   directions.     While  not  In   use  It  Is 

parked  on  rails  adjacent  to  the  pedestal. 

Vmbilieal  tower 
The  umbilical  tower  adjacent  to  the 
launch  pedestal  Is  used  to  provide  electrical, 
hydraulic,  and  pneumatic  lines  to  the  vehicle. 
It  Is  24  feet  square  at  the  base  and  240  feet 
high.  Hydraulically  controlled  swing  arms 
connect  the  umbilical  tower  to  the  vehicle, 
and  swing  out  of  the  way  dxirlng  laiinch. 

Automatic  ground  control  station 
Beneath  a  large  portion  of  the  launching 
pad  Is  the  automatic  ground  control  station 


which  serves  as  a  distribution  point  for  all 
measuring  and  checkout  equipment,  power, 
and  high-pressure  gas.  It  Is  216  feet  long 
and  38  feet  wide.  Cables  from  the  auto- 
matic gro\ind  control  station  are  fed  to  the 
launch  control  center  through  a  roofed 
cable  way. 

Fuel  facility 

The  RP-l  fueling  facility  consists  of  stor- 
age and  transfer  equipment,  protective  revet- 
ments, foundation,  and  partial  weather 
protection.  In  the  event  of  a  tank  rupture, 
the  revetments  and  wall  will  retain  the  fuel. 

Two  30,000-gallon  cylindrical  tanks  are 
iised  for  fuel  storage.  The  transfer  system 
and  associated  plumbing  consists  of  two 
1,000-gallon-per-mlnute  pumps,  a  circula- 
tion piunp,  filter-separator  unit,  eductor 
system,  miscellaneous  valves,  piping,  con- 
trols, and  support  pad.  The  transfer  system 
is  automated  and  Is  controlled  from  the 
launch  control  center. 

Liquid  oxygen  system 

There  are  two  liquid  oxygen  (lox)  stor- 
age tanks  approximately  650  feet  from  the 
launch  pedestal  and  well  removed  from  the 
fuel  facility.  The  main  tank  has  an  inner 
and  outer  sphere  with  an  outside  diameter 
of  43  feet.  The  spheres  are  separated  by 
4  feet  of  "perlite,"  a  mineral  insulating 
powder.  A  smaller  liquid  oxygen  tank  Is 
used  for  replenishing  the  oxygen  which  bolls 
off  during  the  latter  stages  of  launch  prepa- 
ration. Vacuum  Insulation  Insures  low 
evaporation  loss. 

An  earth  revetment  protects  the  lox 
facility  on  the  side  facing  the  launch 
pedestal. 

Liquid  hydrogen  facility 

The  liquid  hydrogen  facility  consists  of  a 
vacuum  Jacketed  spherical  tank,  pneumatic 
and  electrical  consoles,  and  necessary  plumb- 
ing and  valves. 

Liquid  hydrogen  with  a  very  low  boiling 
point  and  high  fiammabllity,  requires  special 
handling  and  sU^age  techniques. 

High-pressure  gas  facility 

High-pressure  helium  and  nitrogen  gases 
are  required  for  the  vehicle.  Helium  is  pro- 
cured at  3,(X)0  pounds  per  square  Inch  pres- 
sure and  boosted  to  6,000  per  square  inch. 
Nitrogen  is  procured  In  liquid  form  and  Is 
converted  to  gas  before  It  enters  the  vehicle. 
Helium  Is  used  for  bubbling  the  lox  tanks  of 
the  booster  to  keep  the  lox  from  forming 
strata  of  different  temperatures.  Nitrogen 
is  used  for  purging  fuel  and  lox  lines,  engine, 
and  instrument  compartments,  and  operating 
certain  pneumatic  components. 

Skimming  basin 
The  skimming  basin,  located  about  300 
feet  from  the  edge  of  the  pad.  Is  a  concrete 
paved  vat  104  feet  by  180  feet.  It  Is  used 
to  collect  fiulds  spilled  on  the  pad,  thus  pre- 
venting them  from  entering  normal  cape 
drainage  canals. 

Water  system 

Primarily  as  a  safety  measure,  a  water 
system  is  installed  on  the  pad  and  through- 
out the  service  structure.  Water  is  available 
at  all  work  levels  on  the  tower  for  fire  pro- 
tection. There  Is  a  pad  flush  system  to  wash 
away  any  spilled  fuel.  At  the  pedestal  there 
is  a  quenching  system  for  use  in  case  fixe 
occurs  accidentally  in  the  launch  vehicle 
"boattall"  or  engine  compartment.  This  sys- 
tem Is  also  used  to  extinguish  flame  In  the 
engine  compartment  If  engines  are  cut  off 
immediately  after  Ignition  and  before  lift- 
off. Four  3,500-gallon-per-mlnute  nozzles 
are  Installed  at  the  pad  surrounding  the 
vehicle  as  a  general  protection  measure. 

Operations  support  building 

The  (^>eratlons  support  building  contains 
about  30,000  square  feet  of  floor  space.  It 
is  vised  for  general  shop  and  engineering  ac- 
tivities in  direct  support  of  launch  opera- 
tions. 


Camera  stations 

Camera  stations  are  located  around  the 
laiinch  pedestal  to  permit  remote  controlled 
photographic  coverage  of  launch  operations. 

Communications  systems 
A  comprehensive  voice  communications 
network,  consisting  of  approximately  200 
stations,  has  been  Installed  throughout  the 
45-acre  site.  A  closed-circuit  television  loop 
Lb  also  used  for  monitoring,  checkout,  and 
observing  launch. 

Dr.  Kurt  H.  Debus,  Director,  Launch  Opera- 
tions Center 

Dr.  Kurt  H.  Debus  heads  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration's 
Launch  Operations  Center,  Cape  Kennedy, 
Fla. 

The  Launch  Oi>eratlons  Center  (LOC)  was 
established  to  provide  overall  planning  and 
supervision  In  the  Integration,  checkout,  and 
launch  of  NASA  space  vehicles  at  the  At- 
lantic Missile  Range  and  the  Merrltt  Island 
Launch  Area.  Under  Dr.  Debus'  direction, 
the  Launch  Operations  Center  Is  planning 
and  constructing  facilities  for  the  7.6-mll- 
lion-pound-thrust  Saturn  V  that  will  launch 
astronauts  to  the  moon  within  this  decade. 
LpC  Is  responsible  for  all  Saturn  launch 
operations. 

The  Debus  team  has  launched  more  than 
140  rockets  and  space  vehicles  from  Cape 
Kennedy  since  the  first  U.S.  ballistic  missile, 
the  Redstone,  was  fired  by  the  Army  In 
August  1953.  The  record  of  successes  In- 
cludes the  launch  of  Explorer  I,  the  first 
U.S.  satellite;  Pioneer  IV,  the  first  U.S.  probe 
to  orbit  the  sun;  1.5-mllllon-pound -thrust 
Satiirn  I  launch  vehicles;  and  support  of 
manned  orbital  flights  in  Mercury  spacecraft. 

•Born  In  Frankfort,  Germany,  on  Novem- 
ber 29.  1908,  Dr.  Debus  was  the  son  of  a 
member  of  the  management  tecmi  of  the 
I.  Q.  Farben  Co.,  prewar  German  industrial 
complex.  He  attended  high  school  at  the 
Liebig  Oberreal  Schule,  then  Darmstadt  Uni- 
versity, where  he  received  his  Initial  and 
advanced  degrees  In  mechanical  and  elec- 
trical engineering.  After  receiving  his  doc- 
torate In  1939,  he  served  as  assistant 
professor  at  Darmstadt.  While  at  Darmstadt 
he  became  Involved  In  rocket  research  pro- 
grams conducted  at  Peenemuende,  including 
development  of  the  V-2. 

He  was  a  member  of  a  group  of  120  Ger- 
man rocket  scientists  who,  with  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun.  arrived  at  Fort  Strong,  Boston, 
Mass.,  In  November  1946.  The  group  later 
transferred  to  Fort  Bliss,  El  Paso,  Tex.,  where 
they  worked  In  development  of  ballistic  mis- 
siles for  the  Army.    All  are  now  U.S.  citizens. 

With  Dr.  von  Braun.  Dr.  Debus  transferred 
to  the  Army  Ballistic  Missile  Agency  In 
Huntsvllle,  Ala.  He  received  his  first  as- 
signment at  Cape  Canaveral  In  1952.  Many 
members  of  the  original  Debus  team  that 
manned  the  blockhoxise  for  the  first  Red- 
stone launch  In  1953  are  at  the  Launch  Op- 
erations Center  today. 

Dr.  Debus,  who  has  pcu-tlclpated  In  more 
than  6(X)  rocket  launches  during  his  career, 
was  cited  by  the  Army  with  Its  most  out- 
standing civilian  award,  the  Exceptional  Ci- 
vilian Service  Decoration,  In  April  1959.  He 
Is  a  fellow  of  the  American  Institute  of  Aero- 
nautics and  Astronautics. 

Dr.  Debus  and  his  wife,  Gay,  reside  at  Pat- 
rick Air  Force  Base,  Fla.  They  have  two 
daughters,  Slgrid,  who  resides  at  home,  and 
Ute,  who  was  married  after  her  graduation 
from  Vand^bilt  University  In  1962  and  now 
resides  In  Baltimore,  Md. 

JuprrER-C 

The  Juplter-C,  America's  flrst  successful 
space  vehicle,  launched  the  free  world's  flrst 
sclentlflc  satellite,  Ezplc«-er  I,  on  January  31, 
1958. 

The  foiir-stage  Juplter-C  measiired  almost 
69  feet  in  lengtb. 
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The  tint  stage  wm  a  modUled  liquid  fueled 
Redstone  mlMUe.  The  Uquld  oxygen  and 
Xuel  tanks  were  lengthened  to  Increase  bum- 
ln«  time.  Thla  main  stage  was  about  56  feet 
In  length  and  70  Inches  In  diameter. 

Fifteen  scaled-down  Sergeant  solid  propel- 
lant  motors  were  used  In  the  upper  stages. 
A  "tub"  conflgxiratlon  mounted  on  top  of 
the  modified  Redstone  held  the  second  and 
third  stages.  The  second  stage  consisted  of 
11  rockets  placed  In  a  ring  formation  within 
the  tub.  Inserted  Into  the  ring  of  second 
stage  rockets  was  a  cluster  of  three  rockets 
making  up  the  third  stage.  A  fourth  stage 
single  rocket  and  the  satellite  were  mounted 
atop  the  third  stage.  This  'tub,"  all  upper 
BtagM.  and  the  satellite  were  set  spinning 
prior  to  launching.  The  complete  upper  as- 
sembly measured  12  !4  feet  In  length. 

The  Juplter-C  was  originally  conceived  as 
a  sateUlt*  launching  vehicle  In  1964. 

The  first  launching  of  this  hybrid  vehicle 
was  on  September  28,  1966.  In  this  first  test 
flight,  an  Inert  payload  was  hurled  more  than 
600  mllee  high  and  some  3.300  miles  over  the 
Atlantic,  setting  altitude  and  distance 
records. 


Jtnfo  n 
The  Juno  n  vehicles  were  developed  and 
all  launches  were  conducted  by  a  team  of 
personnel  now  associated   with  the  George 
C.   Marshall  Space  Plight  Center. 

The  Juno  II  was  basically  a  Jupiter  mis- 
sile with  extended  tankage  to  Increase  b\irn- 
tag  time.     Other  changes  Included  a  modi- 
fled   guidance  system   and  the  addition   of 
upper  stages  to  form  a  four-stage  vehicle. 
Dittlng  the  powered  portion  of  first  stage 
flight,   pitch   and   yaw  control  was  accom- 
plished by  swiveling  the  glmbaled  rocket  en- 
gine.    The  roU  was  controlled  by  a  movable 
tin-blne  exhaust  nozzle. 
Specifications : 
Length:  72  feet. 
Diameter:  8%  feet. 
Dry  weight:  10,800  pounds. 
Thrust:   150,000  pounds. 
Pr  ope Hants: 

Oxidizer:  Liquid  oxygen. 
Fuel:  RP-1. 

The  three  upper  stages  of  the  Juno  n 
were  covered  with  a  shroud  for  protection 
against  aerodynamic  heating  during  the 
powered  portion  of  the  first  stage  flight.  The 
upper  stages  were  clustered  solid  propellant 
rockets  with  11  rockets  placed  in  a  ring  for- 
mation making  up  the  second  stage,  in- 
serted into  the  center  of  this  ring  was  a 
cluster  of  three  rockets  making  up  the  third 
stage.  The  fourth  stage,  which  sat  atop  the 
third  stage,  consisted  of  a  single  rocket  with 
the  payload  resting  on  top.  This  configura- 
tion of  shroud,  upper  stages,  and  the  payload 
was  set  spinning  and  after  shroud  separa- 
tion, the  stages  were  fired  in  succession  to 
attain  the  necessary  speed  for  orbiting  the 
payload.  ** 

Successful  Juno  n  launchings  include  the 
following:  Pioneer  ni  on  December  6  1958 
Pioneer  IV  on  March  3,  1959,  and  Explorer 
Vn  on  October  13, 1969. 

MnCUBT-RZDSTONK 

On  May  5,  1961,  at  9:34  a.m.,  the  Mercury- 
Kedstone  lofted  Astronaut  Alan  Shepard  to 
an  altitude  of  115  miles  and  a  distance  of  303 
miles  down  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range  The 
vehicle  performed  as  planned.  A  second 
manned,  suborbital  flight  was  conducted  on 
July  21,  1961,  with  Astronaot  Virgil  I.  "Qxis" 
Grlssom  aboard.  Thla  flight  was  also  suc- 
cessful. 

The  Mercizry-Redstone  vehicle  Is  a  modi- 
fled  and  elongated  version  of  the  Redstone 
missile  presently  deployed  overseas  with  VJ3 


forces.  In  redesign,  the  70-lneh  diameter 
tank  section  was  lengthened  about  6  feet, 
adding  more  than  20  seconds  to  engine- 
burning  time.  Approximately  800  other 
changes  were  required  to  transform  the  "old 
reliable"  Redstone  Into  a  man-carrying 
booster.  The  selection  of  the  Merciiry-Red- 
stone  as  a  vehicle  for  the  manned  suborbital 
phases  of  the  Mercury  program  was  made 
because  of  its  excellent  rellabUity  record  and 
performance  capability. 

Specifications: 

Height:  58  feet. 

Height  (including  spacicraft)  :  83  feet. 

Diameter:  70  inches. 

Weight:  33  tons. 

Thrust:  78,000  pounds. 

Propellants : 

Fuel:  78  percent  alcohol  and  25  percent 
water. 

Oxidizer:  Liquid  oxygen. 

After  reviewing  data  obtained  from  the 
two  successful  man-carrying  suborbital 
flights,  the  decision  was  made  by  NASA  of- 
ficials that  further  manned  suborbital  flights 
were  unnecessary  and  the  program  moved 
on  to  the  orbital  flight  phase.  Thus,  the 
Mercxiry-Redstone  may  be  said  to  be  "the 
booster  that  worked  Itself  right  out  of  a  Job." 
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rails.  The  tall  structttfe — It  measures  328 
feet  to  the  base  of  a  sUflT-leg  derrick  boom 
trunnion  mounted,  on  its  top— is  probably 
the  largest  movable  structure  in  the  world 
The  derrick  mast,  extending  a  maximum  of 
60  feet  above  the  structure,  can  lift  weights 
of  60.  40.  and  10  tons  with  hooks  extended 
at  various  distances  from  the  trunnion.  The 
120-square-foot  base  structure  rides  on  72 
3-foot  diameter  wheels.  The  variable  speed 
drives  moves  the  structure  at  speeds  up  to  40 
feet  per  minute.  A  1.000  kllovolt-ampere 
power  source  U  instaUed  in  the  structure 

Fixed  pUtform  levels  and  adjustable  serv- 
ice platforms  provide  access  to  the  space  ve- 
hicle at  all  levels.  All  levels  are  served  by 
two  high-speed  elevators. 

When  the  service  structure  is  in  Its  oper- 
ational position  at  the  launch  site,  the  load 
is  removed  from  the  wheels  by  hydraulic 
equalizer  arms,  then  the  structure  U  lowered 
onto  foundation  anchor  assemblies  and 
locked  Into  place.  The  process  is  reversed 
prior  to  moving  the  service  structure  with 
the  entire  unit  being  lifted  about  3  Inches 
from  the  ground  and  the  load  being  reao- 
plled  to  the  wheels.  ^ 
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Launch  Complxx  37 

A  huge  new  launch  complex  la  the  newest 
launch  site  for  Saturn  vehicles.  The  120- 
acre  tract  is  officially  named  "Launch  Com- 
plex 37." 

Launch  Complex  37  has  two  launch  pads 
and  associated  launch  facillUes  served  by  a 
single  group  of  ground  support  facilities. 
Pads  A  and  B  are  similar,  with  each  having  a 
laxuich  pedesUl.  umbilical  tower,  and  auto- 
matic ground  control  station  (AGCS).  The 
two  launch  pads  are  served  by  a  single 
launch  control  center  (LCC).  operations 
support  building,  and  mobile  launch  service 
structure.  A  central  propeUant  storage  and 
transfer  system  also  serves  the  two  launch 
pads. 

AGC  buildings:  Located  directly  beneath 
a  portion  of  each  umbilical  tower  is  a  60-  by 
122-foot  structure.  The  buildings,  which 
are  unoccupied  during  launch  operations  are 
multltiered.  with  three  above-ground  stortes. 

Umbilical  towers:  Each  of  the  umbilical 
towers  Is  268  feet  high,  with  a  base  32  feet 
square.  The  umbilical  towers  are  designed 
to  be  extendable  to  320  feet  for  fut\ire  use 
with  nuclear-powered  upper  stages  of  Saturn 
vehicles. 

Launch  pedestals:  Each  launch  platform  at 
Complex  37  is  47  feet  square,  with  a  12- 
slded.  32-foot-diameter  cutout  In  the  center 
for  engine  exhaust  escapement.  Triangular 
platforms  are  mounted  on  top  of  the  ped- 
estals to  enlarge  the  work  area. 

Launch  control  center:  The  Uunch  con- 
trol center  Interior  measures  110  feet  in  di- 
ameter and  37  feet  high.  The  blast-reslsUnt 
dome  is  12 '^  feet  thick.  A  total  of  3  290 
cubic  yards  of  concrete  and  400  tons  of  steel 
were  used  in  its  construction.  The  main 
firing  functions,  tracking  operations,  ob- 
servations, and  test  supervision  are  con- 
ducted from  within  this  structure. 

Storage  and  transfer:  The  liquid  oxygen 
system  includes  two  tanks,  one  a  125  000- 
gallon  spherical  storage  unit,  the  other  a 
28,000-gallon  cyUndrlcal  replenishing  tank. 
A  43,500-gallon  cylindrical  tank  stores  RP-1 
kerosene  fuel.  A  125,000-gallon  spherical 
tank  stores  liquid  hydrogen.  A  hlgh-pres- 
siu-e  gas  facility  provides  gaseous  nitrogen 
and  heUum  to  Complex  37  and  nearby  Com- 
plex 34.  ' 

Launch  service  structure:  Completely 
dominating  the  scene  at  Launch  Complex 
37  is  a  7-mlUlon-poand  service  structure  that 
moves  betwen  launch  pads  A  and  B  on  steel 


Launch  Operations  Centek 
The  "shooting  end"  of  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  Space  Administration  is  handled 
by  the  Launch  Operations  Cenjter  at  Caoe 
Canaveral.  Pla.  *^ 

Directed  by  Dr.  Kurt  H.  Debus,  veteran  of 
more  than  600  launchings.  the  Center  Is  re- 
sponsible for  the  overall  planning  and  super- 
vision of  systems  Integration,  checkout,  and 
launch  of  NASA  space  vehicles  at  the  AUan- 
tlc  Missile  Range. 

The  Center  (and  its  predecessor,  the 
Launch  Operations  Directorate  of  the 
George  C.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center) 
has  been  responsible  for  the  launching  of 
all  space  vehicles  developed  by  Dr.  Wernher 
von  Braun's  famous  space  team  since  the 
formation  of  NASA  In  July  1960.  More  than 
125  vehicles  have  been  launched  at  Cape 
Canaveral  during  this  time.  Previously 
many  of  the  launch  personnel.  Including  Dr' 
Debus,  were  employed  by  the  Missile  Firing 
Laboratory  of  the  Army  BaillsUc  Missile 
Agency. 

Dr.  Debus  and  his  team  are  charged  with 
launch  operaUons  for  the  powerful  Saturn 
and  the  larger  multlmillion-pound  thrust 
space  vehicles  required  for  the  manned  lunar 
landing  program.  In  this  program  NASA 
has  the  mission  of  landing  astronauts  on 
the  Moon  and  returning  them  to  earth  The 
first  trip  ifl  scheduled  for  completion  before 
the  end  of  1970. 

Pour  launch  complexes  and  associated 
electronic  and  optical  tracking  stations  pres- 
ently are  assigned  to  LOC  at  the  Cape.  These 
are  Complexes  66  (two  Redstone  pads)  26 
(two  Jupiter-Juno  pads).  34  (Saturn),  knd 
Complex   37    (two   Satimi   pads). 

The  Center  U  also  charged  with  plan- 
ning and  establishing  future  launch  sites 
for  the  multlmllllon-pound  thrust  advanced 
Saturn  and  Nova  space  vehicles. 

Launch  Complex  34 
The  first  Satxim  vehicle  was  successfully 
launched  in  October  1961  from  a  massive 
launching  site  at  Cape  Canaveral  known  as 
Launch  Complex  34  (LC  34) .  It  is  the  largest 
known  launching  site  in  the  world  and  is  the 
first  built  expressly  for  the  peaceful  explora- 
tion of  space. 

The  main  features  of  LC  34  are  the  launch 
pedesUl.  umbilical  tower,  blockhouse  and 
propellant  faclUties. 

The  launch  pedestal  consists  of  a  large 
steel  and  concrete  platform  from  which  the 
space  vehicle  is  launched.    It  U  constructed 


on  heavily  compacted  soil  and  is  equipped 
with  a  huge  fiame  deflector. 

Erected  next  to  the  pedestal,  the  umbilical 
tower  maintains  the  link  between  the  space 
vehicle  and  ground  equipment  up  to  shortly 
after  the  first  motion  of  lift-off. 

The  launch  service  tower  is  used  to  assem- 
ble, service,  and  shelter  the  space  vehicle. 
After  its  Job  is  completed.  It  is  moved  by  its 
own  power  approximately  600  feet  away  on 
rails.  This  is  the  mlnlmiun  distance  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  service  tower  from  the 
explosive  power  of  the  vehicle  propellants 
should  an  explosion  occur  at  launch  time. 

The  blockhouse  houses  the  launch  control 
center  and  Is  thp  complex  nerve  center  that 
contains  the  equipment  required  to  check- 
out and  launch  the  space  vehicle. 

The  fueling  facilities  consist  of  propellant 
storage  tanks  and  pipes  connecting  these 
tanks  to  the  pedestal. 

The  camera  statirais  are  used  for  auto- 
mated, remote,  photographic  coverage  of 
launch  operations. 

\^ 

SATtTRN    V 

With  a  declaration  by  our  lamented  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  In  May  1961.  of  a  national  goal 
to  land  men  on  the  moon  and  return  them 
to  earth  by  1970.  the  United  States  undertook 
what  is  perhaps  its  most  ambitious  peace- 
time scientific  program. 

To  launch  a  manned  spacecraft  that  will 
carry  men  to  the  moon  and  return  them  to 
earth,  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration  is  developing  Saturn  V,  a 
launch  vehicle  that  will  have  the  capability 
of  Injecting  a  200.000-pound  payload  into  low 
earth  orbit  and  boosting  90.000  pounds  to 
escape  velocity.  Saturn  V  will  also  have  the 
capability  of  serving  as  a  launch  vehicle  for 
circumlunar  and  lunar  orbital  missions, 
lunar  logistics  missions,  establishing  manned 
space  stations,  nuclear  reactor-in-filght- tests, 
and  launching  spacecraft  for  Interplanetary 
probes. 

Saturn  V  will  be  a  three-stage  space 
vehicle.  With  an  Apollo  spacecraft,  such  as 
vtriu  be  used  In  the  manned  lunar  landing 
program,  on  top.  it  will  be  360  feet  high. 
Loaded  with  fuel  It  will  weigh  3.000  tons. 

The  first  stage  of  the  Saturn  V,  the  8-IC. 
will  be  138  feet  long  and  33  feet  In  diameter. 
Its  cluster  of  five  P-1  engines,  fueled  by  RP- 
1  (kerosene)  and  liquid  oxygen,  will  develop 
7,500,000  pounds  of  thrust. 

The  second  stage  of  the  Saturn  V.  the  S-II, 
will  be  82  feet  long  and  33  feet  in  diameter. 
Its  cluster  of  five  J-2  engines,  fueled  by  liquid 
hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen,  will  develop  1 
million  pounds  of  thrust. 

The  third  stage  of  the  Saturn  V,  the  S- 
IVB.  will  be  69  feet  long  and  22  feet  in  diam- 
eter. Its  single  J-2  engine,  fueled  by  liquid 
hydrogen  and  liquid  oxygen,  will  develop 
200,000  pounds  of  thrust.  It  will  have  re- 
start capability  and  attitude  control  for 
lunar  and  orbital  filghts. 

On  a  manned  lunar  landing  mission,  burn 
of  the  first  and  second  stages  and  partial 
burn  of  the  third  stage  will  be  required  to  In- 
ject the  Apollo  spacecraft  Into  earth  orbit. 
After  the  first  burn  of  the  third  stage  with 
the  Apollo  attached,  the  space  vehicle  vtrill 
coast  around  the  earth  In  a  parking  orbit. 
The  third  stage  will  be  reignlted  to  put  the 
space  vehicle  In  a  trajectory  to  the  moon. 
The  third  stage  will  be  Jettisoned  and  the 
Apollo  win  continue  on  to  an  orbit  around 
the  moon.  The  Apollo  command  and  service 
modules,  with  one  astronaut,  will  remain  in 
orbit.  The  lunar  excursion  module,  with  two 
astronauts,  will  land  on  the  moon.  After  ex- 
ploration, the  lunar  launch  module  velU  be 
launched  to  rendezvous  with  the  other 
modules.  Then,  the  Apollo  will  carry  the 
astronauts  to  a  landing  back  on  earth. 


Satden  I — National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration,  Launch  Operations 
Center 

Saturn  is  the  largest  space  vehicle  under 
advanced  development  in  the  United  States, 
and  Is  the  first  large  rocket  vehicle  expressly 
designed  for  scientific  space  programs  and 
manned  space  filght.  It  is  capable  of  send- 
ing large  payloads  Into  earth  orbit,  to  the 
moon,  and  Into  deep  space. 

Saturn  I  Is  an  early  configuration,  de- 
signed for  vehicle  qualification  and  develop- 
ment of  the  Apollo  spacecraft  system.  The 
Initial  flight  of  Saturn  I  was  conducted  on 
October  27,  1961. 

Launches  of  standard  nose  cones  and 
boiler  plate  models  of  the  Apollo  space- 
craft atop  Saturn  I  will  be  conducted  to  con- 
flrm  aerodynamic  stability  of  the  configura- 
tion. Later,  Satxirn  I  will  boost  Apollo 
spacecraft  Into  earth  orbit. 

The  first  stage  of  Saturn  I  is  Identified  as 
the  S-I.  Its  cluster  of  eight  H-1  engines  de- 
velops 1.5  million  pounds  of  thnist.  The 
engines  burn  RP-1  (kerosene)  and  liquid 
oxygen. 

The  second  stage.  Identified  as  S-IV,  Is 
powered  by  a  cluster  of  six  RL10-A3  liquid 
hydrogen-liquid  oxygen  engines,  capable  of 
developing  90,000  pounds  of  thrust. 


Saturn  I  statistics 

Diameter 

Height 

P-I  staKO    

21.5  feet 

18.0  feet 

82fe«t. 

S-IVstajte     

41  feet. 

Saturn  T/AdoIIo 

171  feet. 

Saturn  V  is  the  name  selected  by  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra- 
tion for  the  vehicle  that  will  launch  a 
manned  spacecraft  and  Inject  It  Into  a 
trajectory  that  will  enable  manned  lunar 
landing. 

Apollo  Is  the  name  selected  for  the  space- 
craft that  will  carry  a  three-man  crew  of 
astronauts  to  orbit  around  the  moon,  land 
two  of  them  on  the  lunar  stirface,  launch 
them  from  the  moon,  and  return  them  with 
the  third  crew  member,  safely  to  earth. 

Satvu-n  V/ Apollo  will  be  launched  on  its 
historic  flight  from  NASA's  new  Merritt  Is- 
land Launch  Area  under  direction  of  the 
Launch  Operations  Center. 

The  complex  operation  of  landing  men  on 
the  moon  and  returning  them  to  earth,  per- 
hai>s  may  best  be  understood  by  following 
the  sequence  of  events  In  a  typical  Saturn 
V/ Apollo  mission. 

The  five  F-1  engines  of  the  S-IC  stage  will 
provide  7>4  million  pounds  of  thrust  to  lift 
the  6-mllllon-pound  space  vehicle  off  Its 
launch  pad. 

After  burnout,  the  S-C  stage  will  be  Jetti- 
soned and  the  five  J-2  engines  of  the  S-n 
stage  win  ignite. 

The  S-II  stage  engines  will  provide  1  mil- 
lion pounds  of  thrust. 

After  Ignition  of  S-II  stage  engines,  the 
escape  tower  atop  the  Apollo  spacecraft  will 
be  Jettisoned. 

The  Saturn  V/ Apollo's  S-II  stage  engines 
will  continue  to  burn. 

After  burnout,  the  S-II  stage  will  be  Jetti- 
soned and  the  single  J-2  engine  of  the  S- 
rVB  stage  will  Ignite.  The  S-IVB  engine 
will  provide  200,000  f>ounds  of  thrust. 

Partial  bum  of  the  engine  of  the  8-IVB 
stage  will  Inject  the  Saturn  V/ Apollo  into 
an  earth  orbit.  Then,  engine  burn  will  be 
cut  off.  The  engine  will  later  be  restarted 
to  boost  the  space  vehicle  into  an  earth-to- 
moon  trajectory. 

After  bximout,  the  Apollo's  command  and 
service  modules  will  separate  from  the  rest 


of  the  vehicle,  leaving  the  lunar  excursion 
module  attached  to  the  S-IVB  stage. 

Then,  fairings  surrounding  the  lunar  ex- 
cursion module  wlU  be  separated  and  the 
Joined  Apollo  command  and  service  modules 
will  turn  around  In  space. 

After  turnaround,  the  command  and 
service  modules  will  dock  with  the  lunar 
excvu-slon  module.  The  astronauts  will  still 
be  in  the  command  module. 

The  S-IVB  stage  will  be  Jettisoned.  A  mid- 
course  correction  will  put  the  spacecraft  In 
a  corridor  that  will  enable  lunar  orbit. 
Some  60  hours  after  launch  It  will  near  the 
moon. 

The  service  module's  rocket  engine  will 
burn,  retrofashion,  slowing  the  spacecraft 
and  Injecting  It  into  orbit  around  the  moon. 
The  orbit  will  be  on  an  equatorial  plane, 
about  1(X)  miles  above  the  lunar  surface. 

Two  astronauts  will  transfer  to  the  lunar 
excvirsion  module.  The  lunar  excursion 
module  will  separate  and  descend  to  an 
altitude  of  10  miles  for  visual  selection  of  a 
landing  area  by  the  astronauts. 

Meanwhile,  the  command  and  service 
modiiles.  with  one  astronaut  aboard,  will 
continue  to  orbit  the  moon. 

The  lunar  excursion  module  will  descend 
to  a  hovering  altitude  of  100  feet  for  selec- 
tion of  the  p>olnt  of  landing.  Then  it  will 
land  on  the  moon. 

After  the  mission  Is  accomplished  during 
a  stay  of  1  or  2  days,  the  lunar  launch 
module  will  be  launched.  Empty  fuel  tanks 
and  the  landing  gear,  which  will  serve  as  a 
launch  pad,  will  be  left  on  the  moon. 

The  lunar  launch  module  will  be  Injected 
into  an  orbit  that  will  enable  It  to  rendez- 
vous and  dock  with  the  ccunmand  and  serv- 
ice modules  that  will  have  remained  in 
orbit. 

During  the  rendezvous  and  docking  oper- 
ation, both  of  the  craft  will  have  visual 
and  radar  contact.  Either  craft  may  direct 
the  operations. 

After  docking,  the  two  astronauts  in  the 
lunar  launch  module  will  transfer  to  the 
command  module,  already  occupied  by  the 
third  astronaut. 

The  lunar  excursion  module  will  be  Jetti- 
soned and  left  in  lunar  orbit.  The  service 
module's  engine  will  bum  to  inject  the 
spacecraft  into  a  moon-to-earth  trajectory. 

During  the  return  trip  to  earth,  midcourse 
corrections  will  be  made  to  bring  the  space- 
craft into  the  earth  reentry  corridor.  The 
service  module  will  be  Jettisoned  and  the 
command  module  will  return  to  earth. 

After  the  module  reaches  the  earth's  at- 
mosphere, a  drogue  chute  will  slow  Its  de- 
scent. Then,  its  main  chutes  will  slow  it 
to  a  safe  impact  speed. 

At  last,  some  7  days  after  starting  on  their 
exploratory  trip  to  the  moon,  the  astro- 
nauts will  again  be  back  on  earth. 

Titan  III — BHiEriNG  by  Major  Speaker 

The  Space  Systems  Division  (AFSC)  Is  de- 
veloping Titan  m,  a  new  and  versatile  space 
launch  system.  The  Titan  m  vehicle  and 
its  supporting  ground  environment,  the  In- 
tegrate-transfer-launch (FTL)  facility,  will 
provide  the  Air  Force  with  an  economical 
booster  system  designed  from  the  ground  up 
to  fulfill  military  space  requirements. 

Titan  III  is  under  urgent  development  in 
two  vehicle  configurations. 

The  Titan  lUA  configuration  has  a  struc- 
turally modified  Titan  n  two-stage  liquid- 
fueled  core  with  an  added  liquid-fueled 
third  stage  called  the  transtage.  Lift-off 
thrust  of  Titan  niA  is  430.000  povmds. 

The  Titan  mc  conflguratlon  employs  the 
"ntan  niA  with  two  additional  120-Inch  di- 
ameter solid  rocket  boosters  for  additional 
thrust.     The  Titan  mC  configuration  will 
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hAve  more  thaa  2  mHUon  poiuKls  ihnut  at 
lift-off. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  the  Titan  in  i7>tem. 
the  in tegrate-tranafer- launch  (ITL)  facility 
is  being  developed.  Early  research  and  de- 
velopment flights  of  the  Titan  lUA  will  be 
from  Complex  P-aO  at  AMR.  a  rebuilt  Titan 
I  launch  complex.  As  a  system,  the  program 
embraces  both  the  space  launch  vehicle  and 
the  ITL.  The  ITL  gives  the  system  Its  flexi- 
bility and  economy.  Significant  components 
of  the  ITL  are  the  Vertical  Integration 
Building  ( VIB) .  Solid  Uotor  Assembly  Build- 
ing (SMAB)  and  laiinch  complexes  40  and  41. 
Titan  IIIA  vehicles  are  readied  in  the  VIB. 
If  a  Titan  mc  U  scheduled  the  core  is  trans- 
ported to  the  Solid  Motor  Assembly  Building 
(SMAB) ,  where  the  solid  motors  are  attached 
prior  to  movement  to  the  laxuich  complex. 
Launch  complexes  are  not  tied  up  by  pro- 
longed assembly  and  checkout  of  the  vehicle. 
The  net  result  Is  mininuil  pad  time,  rapid 
pad  turn-around,  high  reliability  and  the 
capability  of  performing  a  variety  of  space 
missions. 

OUTSTANOIMG  CHABACTXBISTICS  OF  THE  TITAN  Ul 
STSTXIC 

1.  Mission  flexibility:  Orbital  payloada  up 
to  26,000  pounds — orbital  maneuvers  made 
poaslble  by  the  restart  capabilities  of  the 
transtage. 

2.  Launch  flexibility:  The  vehicle  deilvered 
to  the  pcul  may  be  launched  immediately  or 
"held"  indefinitely.  AbUlty  to  react  rapidly 
to  mission  changes  with  in  toto  replacement 
of  one  vehicle  by  another  ready  to  be  fueled 
and  launched. 

5.  Plight  flexibility:  The  transtage  incor- 
porates multiple  restart  capability.  This  per- 
mits orbital  plane  changes  and  maneuvers. 

4.  Economical  launch  rate  capability:  The 
ITXi  with  its  two  launch  pads  allows  launch 
rate  of  one  vehicle  per  6  days. 

5  Reliability:  Use  of  "within  the  state  of 
the  art"  missile  methods  and  hardware  plus 
the  advanced  operational  procedures  in  the 
ITL. 

6.  Storable  fuels  (no  cryogenics) :  Both 
liquid  and  solid. 

7.  Environment:  Assembly  and  checkout 
in  factorylike  environment  In  the  ITL  biilld- 
Ings. 

8.  Off  pad  assembly  of  booster-pay  load. 

9.  Simultaneous  preparation  of  several 
eomplete  booster-payload  combinations. 

10.  Dynamic  program  management  tech- 
niques: Cost  plus  incentive  fee  contracts 
with  major  missile  hardware  suppliers  and 
rigid  application  of  program  evaluati(»i  re- 
view technique  (PERT)  management  meth- 
ods to  control  Titan  m  development  program 
coats  and  schedules. 

OaCANIZATIONB    PAITICIPATIKO    IN   TITAN   UX 


Space  System  Division  (AFSC) :  Program 
management. 

Martin-Marietta  Corp.:  Titan  III  liquid 
core  vehicle  and  Integrating  contractor. 

United  Technology  Center:  SoUd  motor 
contractor. 

A.  C.  Spark  Plug:  axii<lance  contractor. 

Aerojet-Oeneral  Corp.:  Liquid  engine  con- 
tractor. 

Ralph  M.  Parsons  Co.:  Architectural  engi- 
neering and  design  contractor  for  ITL  com- 
plex. 

Aerospace  Corp.:  General  systems  engi- 
neering and  tedmlcal  direction. 

8565th  Aerospace  Test  Wing  (SSD) :  Launch 
agency. 

Air  Force  M1mU«  TMt  Center:  Range  sup- 
port. 

VJ&,  Army.  Corps  of  ftiglaeers:  Coostmc- 
ttoo  avney. 


ADVAMCZD    ICANAflXMSNT    TSCHMIQUCS     USXD    DT 
TITAJC   nX   DBVXIX>PMKNT 

I.  Cost  plus  incentive  fee  (CPIF)  con- 
tracts: A  management  policy  by  which  in- 
volved contractor's  fees  are  varied  depending 
on  how  well  the  contractor  performs  with 
reapect  to  target  costs,  program  schedules, 
and  system  performance. 

II.  Program  evaluation  review  techniques 
(PERT)  :  Program  cost,  program  schedules. 

TTTAN     m     aSSKASCH     AND     DXVKLOPMENT     TXST 
ntOGRAM 

The  Titan  m  program  was  given  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  approval  in  August  of  1902 
and  provided  for  a  45-month  R.  &  D.  sched- 
ule. Hardware  development  started  in  De- 
cember 1962. 

Five  Titan  lUA  vehicles  are  to  be  launched 
from  pad  20  starting  in  1964. 

Twelve  Titan  UlC  vehicles  are  to  be 
launched  from  the  ITL  facilities  starting  in 
the  spring  of  1965. 

The  Titan  III  development  program  will  be 
completed  by  the  middle  of  1966. 


Am  Force  Missile  Test  Center — Operational 
Highlights 

July  24,  1950:  First  missile  launch  ft-om 
Cape  Kennedy.  (V-2  with  an  Army  WAC 
Corporal  second  stage.) 

August  1,  1950:  Patrick  Air  Force  Base,  ad- 
ministrative headquarters  of  AFMTC,  dedi- 
cated. Named  in  honor  of  MaJ.  Gen.  Mason 
M.  Patrick,  former  chief  of  the  Air  Service. 

June  20,  1951:  First  launch  of  the  USAF 
Matador  tactical  missile  from  Cape  Ken- 
nedy. 

September  10,  1962 :  First  launching  of  the 
Air  Force   Bomarc   interceptor  missile. 

September  19,  1956:  The  flrst  Jupiter-C 
launched  from   Cape  Kennedy. 

January  25,  1957:  First  laimch  of  the  USAF 
Thor  IRBM. 

April  13,  1957:  First  launch  of  the  Navy 
Polaris  at  Cape  Kennedy. 

June  11,  1957:  First  test  flight  of  the 
USAF  Atlas  ICBM. 

August  8,  1957:  Nose  cone  from  Jupiter 
"C"  vehicle  recovered  from  the  Atlantic 
marking  flrst  recovery  of  a  reentry  body  at 
long  range. 

January  SI,  1958:  Explorer  I,  the  free 
world's  flrst  earth  satellite,  laimched  by  a 
Juplter-C. 

October  11,  1958:  Pioneer  I,  the  Nation's 
flrst  suocessf\il  space  probe,  boosted  by  Air 
Force  Thor-Able. 

February  6,  1959:  First  test  launch  of  the 
USAF  Titan  I  ICBM. 

April  23.  1959:  First  flight  test  of  the  Air 
Force  "Hound  Dog"  (GAM-77)  at  the  AMR. 

May  28.  1959:  Two  monkeys.  Able  and 
Baker,  launched  on  a  Jupiter  missile  to  an 
altitude  of  300  miles  were  recovered  alive 
1,600  miles  down  the  Atlantic  Missile  Range. 

September  9,  1969 :  First  launch  of  a  model 
of  the  Mercury  capsule  on  an  Air  Force  Atlas. 

October  29,  1959:  First  launch  of  a  USAF 
Mace  missile. 

February  25,  1960:  First  test  launch  of  the 
U.S.  Army's  Pershing  missile. 

September  21,  1960:  First  launch  of  the 
Air  Force  Blue  Scout.  Jr..  on  a  space  probe 
mission. 

January  31,  1961 :  Ham  a  chimpanzee,  took 
a  suborbital  ride  155  miles  into  spacs  and 
was  retrieved  safely  420  miles  down  the  AMR. 

February  1.  1961:  First  test  launch  of  the 
Air  Force's  solid-fueled  Mlnuteman  ICBM. 

May  5,  1961:  The  Nation's  flrst  man  in 
space.  Astronaut  Alan  B.  Shepard.  Jr.,  flew 
•  suborbital  trajectory  302  nUles  down  the 
Atlantic  Misslla  Range  on  a  Mercury-Red- 
stone vehicle. 

July  6,  1901 :  Atlas  sets  new  distance  record 
9,060  mUss. 


July  21.  1961:  America's  second  man  in 
space  Air  Force  Capt.  Virgil  I.  "Gus"  Orls- 
som.  flew  the  second  suborbital  space  flight 
aboard    the    Mercviry-Redstone    vehicle. 

August  23.  1961 :  Ranger  I  spacecraft  placed 
Into  low  earth  orbit  by  Atlas-Agena  B. 

October  27,  1961 :  First  launch  of  the  NASA 
Saturn  space  vehicle  with  a  live  1.3  million 
pound  thrust  booster  stage. 

November  21,  1961:  First  all-Air  Force 
crew  launch  of  USAF  Titan  ICBM. 

November  29,  1961 :  Enoe  became  America's 
flrst  chimp  to  orbit  the  earth.  A  3-hour 
flight  took  him  twice  around  the  world. 

February  20,  1961 :  America's  flrst  manned 
orbital  flight.  Lt.  Col.  John  Glenn,  USMC, 
orbited  the  earth  three  times  in  the  NASA 
Mercury  spacecraft  boosted  by  the  Atlas. 

March  16,  1962:  First  launch  of  a  USAF 
Titan  II,  most  powerful  U.S.  ICBM  to  date. 

April  19,  1962:  First  launch  of  U.S.  Air 
Force  Skybolt  alrlaunched  ballistic  missile 
in  drop  test  from  B-52. 

Aprtl  23,  1962:  First  U.S.  payload  to  im- 
pact the  moon.  Ranger  IV,  launched  by 
Atlas-Agena  B. 

April  26,  1962:  Thor-Delta  rocket  boosted 
world's  first  international  satellite  (United 
States-United  Kingdom)  "Ariel"  into  orbit 
to  study  ionosphere. 

Ray  8,  1962:  First  launch  of  the  NASA 
Centavir.  Structural  failure  of  second  stage 
caused  explosion  65  seconds  after  launch. 

May  24.  1962:  Second  manned  orbital  fUght 
In  the  Mercury  program.  Pilot  was  Lt. 
Comdr.  Malcolm  Scott  Cari>enter.  USN. 

June  29.  1962:  An  all- Air  Force  crew  suc- 
cessfully launched  a  USAF  Mlnuteman  ICBM 
for  the  flrst  time  from  a  Cape  Kennedy  silo. 

July  10.  1962:  First  international  com- 
mimlcatlons  satellite  "Telstar"  launched  into 
orbit  from  Cape  Kennedy  by  a  Thor-Delta 
rocket. 

August  13.  1962:  An  all-Air  Force  crew  suc- 
cessfully launched  an  Atlas  missile  for  the 
flrst  time  from  Cape  Kennedy. 

August  27.  1962:  Mariner  11  launched  by 
an  Atlas-Agena.  After  a  flight  of  182  million 
mUes  and  109  days,  passed  within  21,000 
miles  of  Venus. 

September  19, 1962:  The  100th  Atlas  launch 
from  Cape  Kennedy.  Launched  by  an  all- 
Air  Force  crew. 

October  3.  1962:  Third  manned  orbital 
flight  in  the  Mercury  program  and  first  to 
achieve  six  orbits.  Pilot  was  Lt.  Comdr.  Wal- 
ter M.  Schlrra,  Jr. 

October  18.  1962:  Ranger  V  moon  probe 
launched  by  an  Atlas  booster. 

October  31,  1962:  ANNA,  a  trlservice  geo- 
detic research  satellite,  successfully  laimched 
by  an  Air  Force  Thor-Able  Star. 

December  6.  1963:  Last  research  and  de- 
velopment (R.  &  D.)  flight  of  Atlas.  America's 
first  ICBM,  from  Cape  Kennedy.  Launched 
by  an  all-Air  Force  crew. 

December  13.  1962:  Relay,  a  second-genera- 
tion active  commtmlcations  satellite, 
achieved  orbit.    Launched  by  a  Thor-Delta. 

February  6.  1963:  An  Air  Force  Titan  II 
was  launched  6.600  miles  down  the  AMR  to 
deliver  heaviest  military  payload  ever  fired 
that  distance  by  a  U.S.  ballistic  missile. 

February  15,  1963:  Construction  began  on 
new  Air  Force  Titan  III  Integrate-transfer- 
launch  facility. 

March  22,  1903:  Maj.  Gen.  L.  I.  Davis, 
AFMTC  commander,  named  Department  of 
Defense  (DOD)  representative  for  Gemini 
support  operations. 

May  1.  1963:  First  AFMTC  advanced 
range  Instnmientation  ship  (ARIS),  the 
U8AF8  Gen.  H.  H.  Arnold,  dedicated  at  Port 
CanaveraL 

May  7,  1903:  Telstar  11  successfully  put 
Into  orbit  by  a  Thor-Delta  launched  from 
Cape  Kennedy. 


1963 
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May  16,  1903 :  In  America's  fourth  manned 
orbital  flight.  Air  Force  Ma].  L.  Gordon 
Cooper  completed  his  35-hour,  22-orblt  mis- 
sion by  manually  executing  reentry  to  land 
right  on  target. 


August  21, 1963:  First  \ise  ci  the  Air  Force 
Titan  n  as  spfu^e  booster.  Carried  malfunc- 
tion detection  system  to  be  used  in  later 
Titans  that  will  boost  Gemini  spacecraft  Into 
orbit.     Also  carried  two  other  experiments. 


September  18,  1963:  First  Air  Force  Asset 
vehicle  successfully  launched  to  an  altitude 
of  40  miles  by  a  single  stage  Thor.  Asset 
was  designed  to  explore  the  glide  of  reenter- 
ing the  atmosphere  from  space. 


Roclccls  atid  missiles  being  launched  at  Cape  Kennedy 


Typs 


Prime  oon- 
tnictor. 


Speed 

Olllnf.... 
Range 


Length  — 
Diameter.. 


Launch 
weight. 

Power 
systeuu 


Warhead . 

Outdance 

system. 

Remarlu.. 


Atlas 
(Air  Foroq) 


Ballistic  miiiJie 
(booster). 

Oenersl 
D}-namlc3 
(Convalr  Divi- 
sion). 

Over  1S.000  miles 
per  hoar. 

Approximately 
.MK)  miles. 

Over  8,.'>00rafle5.. 


82(eet. 
lOfeet. 


Apptroxiinately 
269,000  pounds. 

Nortii  Anierltwi 
liquiU  rucket 
engines  (2 
booster  and 
Isustaincf). 


Radio  Inert  lid  or 
all  inert IhI. 

America's  flrst 
ICH.M.     0|XT- 
atioiial  in  etrly 
ItWOat 
Vandenl)err 
Air  Forc<>  Hose, 
Calif.    Vm- 
cntly  u.sed  as 
booster  on 
AMK. 


Hound  Doc 
(Air  Force) 


Air-to-ground 

guided  mLsslle. 

North  American 
Aviation. 


Superaouic. 


Over  600  miles 


42)4  feet.. 
28  inches. 


Pratt  &  Whitney 
J-52j«t  engine. 


Nuclear 

AUlnertlal. 

Operational 


Minnteman 
(Air  Force) 


Intercontinental 

ballistic 

missile^ 
Boeing  Airplane 

Co. 


Over  15,000 
miles  per  hour. 


Over  5,500  miles. 


66  feet- 
5H(eot. 


Over  50,000 

pounds. 
3-stage  solid  pro- 

pcUimt  rocket. 


Nuclear 

AU  Ujcrtlal. 


Wing  I  opera- 
tional 
December  1962 
at  Malstrom 
Air  Force  Bsae; 
wing  II  In 
rese.irch  and 
development 
test  stage. 


Pershing 
(Army) 


Surfaoe-to-Burfsce . 
Martin  Co 


Supersonic. 


lOOtoiOOmlles... 


34  feet.... 
40  inches. 


10,000  pounds. 

2-stage  solid 
propellant 
rocket. 


Nuclear 

Inert  ial  stable 

platform. 
Developmeut.. 


Polaris 
(Navy) 


Subsorfacc  to  sur- 
face. 

Lo<;kfaeed,  Stmny- 
valeCaUf. 


Hypersonk; 


2,600  naotlcal 

miles. 

31  feet.. 

Approzhnately 

4l4  feet. 

35,000  pounds. . 


2-stage  solid  pro- 
pellant rocket. 


Nuclear. 

Inertial.. 


A-2  series. 
Operational. 
Launched  from 
submarines  at 
AMK  for  sub 
qualification. 
AS  series  in 
research  and 
developoMDt 
test  stage. 


Thor 
(Air  Force) 


Ballistic  missile 
(space  booster). 

Douglas  Aircraft 
Co. 


Macb  15. 


Beyond  1,500 
miles. 

65  feet 

8  feet 


90,000  pounds. 


North  American 
liquid  rocket 
engines  with 
over  150,000 
pounds. 


AlllnertiaL. 


IRBM.    Opera- 
tionaL    De- 
livered to 
United  Khig- 
dom  in  1958. 
Used  as  booster 
for  orbital 
payktads. 


Titan  II 
(Air  Force) 


Intercontinental 

baUistie 

missile. 
Martin  Co 


Over  15,000  miles 
per  hour. 


Over  S,500  miles... 


Over  100  feet. 
10  feet 


Approximately 

330.000  pounds. 
Aerojet-General 
lirnild  rocket  in 
both  stages. 


Nucleer 

All  inertial. 


Development 

stage;  3  bases 
selected  as 
launch  sites. 


Saturn 
(NASA) 


Space  vehicle. 


NASA-MSFC/ 
DAC. 


Orbital  (depends 
upon  mission). 

Orbital/deep 
spaee. 
Do. 

ITlHfeet. 

2m  feet  without 

fins;  41  feet  with 

fbis. 
1,106,800  pounds. 

8  H-1  LOX/nP-1 
Eng  1st  stage; 
6  RLlOA-a 
LOX/LHi 
engines  2d  stage. 

Not  applicable. 

Inertial  stable 
platform. 

Space  vehicle  for 
large  orbiUl 
satellites  and 
deep  space 
probes.    Check- 
out of  Apollo. 


[FrcHn  the  Evening  Star.  Nov.  29,  1968] 
Space  Aids  Expect  Johnson  To  Push  Man- 

TO-MOON  FUGHT 

Cape  Kennedy,  FtA.,  November  29. — Cape 
Canaveral  today  bears  the  name  Cape  Ken- 
nedy in  honor  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  who  des- 
ignated it  as  the  blastoff  point  for  trips  to  the 
moon. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  also  named 
this  Florida  east  coast  promontory's  vast  fa- 
cilities for  rocketry  "the  John  P.  Kennedy 
Space  Center." 

The  surprlEe  action  last  night  drew  mostly 
favorable  comment  here,  but  it  posed  some 
problems  for  businesses  which  have  capital- 
ized on  the  Cape  Canaveral  name. 

Some  officials.  Including  Gov.  Farris  Bry- 
ant, of  Florida,  and  missile-space  program 
executives,  drew  heartening  Inference  that 
Mr.  Johnson's  action  means  full  speed  ahead 
on  the  man-to-the-moon  flight  and  other 
projects  the  late  President  Kennedy  pushed. 

Mr.  Johnson  told  a  nationwide  television 
and  radio  audience  In  his  Thanksgiving  mes- 
sage that  "Station  No.  1,  Atlantic  Missile 
Range,  will  hereafter  be  known  as  the  John 
P.  Kennedy  Space   Center." 

He  added  that  Cape  Canaveral  "shall  here- 
after be  known  as  Gape  Kennedy." 

Mr.  Bryant  said  Mr.  Johnson  telephoned 
him  Wednesday  night  that  he  was  planning 
to  rename  the  facility. 

"I  concurred  freely,"  Mr.  Bryant  said. 
"Cape  Canaveral  Is  imlquely  President  Ken- 
nedy's. While  it  was  there  before,  It  was 
his  because  of  the  emphasis  he  placed  on 
space." 

Dr.  Kurt  H.  Debus,  Director  of  the  Launch 
Operations  Center  for  the  National  Aero- 
nautics and  ^>ace  Administration,  said  Mr. 
Johnson's  action  was  very  fitting.  He 
added  that  It  might  help  NASA  obtain  funds 
for  making  space  travel  a  reality. 

At  Cocoa  Beach,  closest  civilian  communi- 
ty to  the  Cape.  Bernard  Fischer,  a  restaurant 


operator,  said  he  thinks  renaming  the  center 
is  a  "wonderful  idea." 

"I  dont  know  about  renaming  the  cape — 
It's  been  Cape  Canaveral  since  it  was  named 
anything,"  he  added. 

Fred  Boyer,  map  consultant  for  the  Rollins 
College  library,  said  that  name  appears  on 
a  1598  war  map.  "Canaveral"  is  a  Spanish 
word  meaning  cane  or  reed  field. 

The  cape  was  a  sandy,  scrub-grown  15.000- 
acre  site  when  the  Government  bought  it 
about  1950  for  missile  experimentation.  The 
tract  was  bought  partly  because  it  was  iso- 
lated.   It  also  was  Inexpensive. 

Steady  development  of  the  cape  into  a  fa- 
cility that  sent  first  monkejrs,  then  men,  into 
space  brought  a  boom  to  the  whole  area. 

The  missile  sp>ace  complex  now  includes 
adjacent  88,000-acre  Merritt  Island,  site  of 
the  prospective  moonport.  and  employs  about 
32,000  persons. 

Cocoa  Beach  had  about  300  residents  be- 
fore the  space  age.  Now  it  has  12,000.  Nine- 
tenths  of  them  work  in  the  missile  field  or 
hold  Jobs  that  wouldn't  exist  without  It. 

Renaming  of  the  cape  posed  a  few  prob- 
lems. A  "Cape  Canaveral  City"  recently  was 
founded.  There  is  a  Canaveral  toll  bridge 
and  causeway.  And  the  cape's  seaport  is  Port 
Canaveral. 

ICEMOEIALS  MTTLTXPLT 

The  cape  is  located  on  the  Atlantic  Coast 
about  halfway  between  Jacksonville  and 
West  Palm  Beach.  It  lies  between  the  Ba- 
nana River  and  the  Atlantic  Ocean  and  is 
roughly  10  miles  long  by  3  miles  wide  at  Its 
broadest  point. 


Headqttastess,  Ant  Foacx  Missn.c 
Tsar  CEMTca,  Aia  Foscx  Ststbms 

COMMAMD,  U.S.  An  FOBCK, 

Patrick  Air  Foree  Base,  Fla. 
Itinerary:    Congressional   group,  party  of 
12. 


KOVEMBEB  21,    1963 

[All  time  eastern  standard] 
At  1730  arrive  Patrick  Air  Force  Base. 
Proceed  to  officers  club  for  cocktail  hour. 
(Luggage  will  be  taken  directly  to  the  Cape 
Colony  Inn  by  stewards.)  After  cocktail 
hour,  party  will  proceed  to  Cape  Colony  Inn. 
Remainder  of  evening  free. 

NOVEMBEK    33,     ISS3 

Breakfast  available  at  motel. 

At  0820  depart  motel  by  Air  Force  bus  (bag- 
gage to  be  placed  in  lobby  for  loading  aboard 
aircraft  by  stewards) . 

At  0830  arrive  Center  headquarters. 

At  0830-0855  General  orientation  briefing 
on  the  organization  and  mission  of  the  Air 
Force  Mls&Ue  Test  Center  and  the  Atlantic 
Missile  Range.  Briefing  officer:  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Tlsdale.  (Coffee  available  in  briefing 
room.) 

At  0855-0910  Titan  m  briefing.  Briefing 
officer:  Major  Speaker. 

At  0910-0916  discussion. 

At  0915  depart  Center  headquarters.  Es- 
cort officer :  Lieutenant  Colonel  Tlsdale. 

At  0935  enter  south  gate.  Cape  Kennedy. 

At  0935-0945  drive  by  Thor. 

At  0945  arrive  Complex  31,  Mlnuteman, 
Briefing  officer:  Major  Planlnac. 

At  1010  depart. 

At  1010-1020  drive  by  Biace  Hardsite. 

At  1020  arrive  Complex  36A,  Centavu*. 
Briefing  officer:  Mr.  Brandt. 

At  1040  depart. 

At  104O-1060  drive  by  Atlas  and  "Htan  n. 

At  1050  arrive  Complex  37,  Saturn.  Brief- 
ing officer:  Lieutenant  Colonel  Petrone. 

At  11 20  depart. 

At  1130-1155  visit  Titan  m  construction 
area. 

At  1155  depart. 

At  1216  depyart  south  gate. 

At  1335  arrive  officers  club. 

At  1235-1390  lunch. 
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At  1320  depart  officers  club. 
At  1325  arrive  l>a«e  operations. 
At  1330  depart  Patrick  Air  Force  Base. 
M.  P.  Pauons. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  after  our  briefing  at  the 
foot  of  the  Saturn  at  Complex  37 — by 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Petrone  our  group 
then  visited  the  Titan  HI  construction 
area.  We  were  proud  of  the  revolution- 
ary advancement  made  by  our  Nation's 
scientists,  engineers,  and  military  spe- 
cialists in  the  space-missile  field. 

We  arrived  at  the  ofBcers'  club,  Cocoa 
Beach,  for  lunch.  After  having  ex- 
changed felicitations  and  voiced  our  ap- 
preciative sentiments  with  the  officers  of 
the  command  we  arose  from  our  tables 
to  return  to  Patrick  Air  Force  Base.  At 
that  very  moment  we  received  the  news 
of  the  shooting  of  President  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  The  reaction  was 
terrible — some  cursed,  others  were  af- 
flicted with  nausea,  still  others  wept — 
all  were  stunned  by  the  tragic  news. 
We  retired  to  a  television  set  in  an- 
other room  hoping  against  hope  that 
he  would  survive.  But  alas  the  fates  de- 
creed otherwise — our  President,  having 
received  the  Catholic  sacrament  of  ex- 
treme unction  from  two  priests  at  the 
hospital — later  he  was  pronounced  dead. 

Our  place  was  in  Washington  at  this 
grave  hour  of  our  Nation's  bereavement. 

We  departed  at  2:35  pjn.  for 
Patrick  Airfield  to  board  our  planes  for 
Wa^iington — arriving  there  at  5:05  p.m. 
In  filght  we  learned  of  the  President's 
plane  bearing  his  body  and  that  it  would 
arrive  at  Andrews  Airbase  at  6  p.m. 
And  so  we  waited  at  Andrews  Field  to 
stand  in  humility  before  the  remains  of 
our  friend  and  Commander  in  Chief — 
an  American  President  martyred  in  the 
cause  of  freedom  and  liberty.  This  ig- 
nominious day  will  go  down  in  the  history 
of  the  Nation  as  one  of  the  darkest  days 
of  our  Republic.  May  God  bless  his 
soul  and  welcome  him  to  one  of  His 
sacred  mansions. 


POLITICAL  PROPAGANDA 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SELDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  there  is  vital  need  for  the 
American  people  to  gain  perspective  on 
the  facts  surrounding  what  President 
Johnson  has  called  the  foulest  deed  of 
our  time. 

The  national  Interest  can  only  be 
served  by  most  thorough  investigation 
into  the  facts  surrounding  the  assassina- 
tion. Pending  the  complete  results  of 
this  investigation,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  duty  of  every  American,  especially 
our  political  leaders  and  public  figures, 
to  direct  their  energies  toward  helping 
the  Nation  acquire  perspective  and  in- 
sight into  the  tragic  events  of  November 
22. 


In  this  regard,  I  regret  to  note  that 
much  has  been  said  in  recent  days  that 
both  blurs  the  salient  facts  known  about 
the  President's  death  and  does  disservice 
to  the  overriding  cause  of  national  unity 
at  this  critical  time.  This  is  no  time  for 
any  American  to  seize  upon  the  incident 
of  national  tragedy  in  order  to  further 
the  political  philosophy  of  one  group 
against  another. 

Nor  is  the  grim  circumstance  of  an 
American  President's  tragic  death  to  be 
used  as  a  political  propaganda  weapon 
by  any  one  group  against  another. 

I,  for  one,  resent  deeply  the  frantic 
and  unreasoned  effort  on  the  part  of 
some  spokesmen  to  issue  a  mass  indict- 
ment against  a  city,  a  State,  and  a  region 
for  what  occurred  at  Dallas,  Tex.,  that 
fatal  Friday  afternoon. 

To  lay  the  responsibility  for  this  foul- 
est deed  upon  any  city.  State,  region, 
or  group  of  Americans  is  to  sow  the  seeds 
of  national  distrust  and  division.  It  is 
also  demagogic  nonsense. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
President  was  assassinated  by  a  dement- 
ed personality  acting  on  his  own.  At 
the  same  time,  we  cannot  overlook  the 
fact  that  the  mind  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald 
by  his  own  admission  had  been  poisoned 
at  an  early  age  by  the  propaganda  of 
the  most  malevolent  enemy  of  our 
American  system — the  forces  of  inter- 
national communism. 

Our  Government  has  said  that  it  has 
no  indication  that  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment or  any  other  foreign  government 
was  Involved  in  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy.  Though  this  be 
true,  there  is  no  overlooking  the  fact  that 
before  he  himself  died,  the  assassin  Os- 
wald, told  the  world  that  he  had  first 
developed  his  hatred  for  this  country 
and  our  system  after  reading  an  inflam- 
matory Communist  tract  at  the  age  of  15. 
If  therefore  it  can  be  said  that  an  at- 
mosphere of  hate  surrounded  the  mind 
of  Oswald,  let  us  remember  that  this 
poison  did  not  emanate  from  Dallas.  New 
York,  or  any  other  American  community 
but  from  the  alien  capital  city  of  the 
Communist  world. 

Indeed,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  the 
Communist  propaganda  apparatus  to- 
day— such  as  the  Worker — looking  for 
a  purported  "ultraright"  scapegoat  to 
cover  up  Oswald's  political  past,  which 
led  from  the  Soviet  Union  to  the  place  of 
assassination.  The  history  of  commu- 
nism is  one  of  social  criminality  and 
violence,  and  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  wheth- 
er or  not  acting  as  a  Communist  agent 
on  November  22.  was  certainly  acting  in 
the  bloody  pohtical  tradition  of  his  Com- 
munist mentors.  But  Americans,  espe- 
cially American  leaders  in  politics  and 
communications,  should  not  be  misled — 
nor  should  they  mislead  others — in  flxing 
the  moral  responsibility  for  the  death 
of  our  President. 

For  if  there  is  a  lesson  to  be  derived 
from  this  painful  moment  in  our  history, 
it  is  that  we  cannot  permit  ourselves  to 
fall  victim  to  the  Illusion  that  the  way 
of  the  Communist  is  the  way  of  peace, 
unity,  or  tolerance.  The  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy  was  an  act  of 
violence  and  intolerance — it  was  an  act 
in  the  Communist  tradition. 


December  6 

OAS  ACTION  AGAINST  CUBA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Organization  of  American  States  re- 
cently in  an  unusual  show  of  unity  voted 
to  establish  a  committee  to  investigate 
the  charges  by  Venezuela  that  the  hidden 
cache  of  arms  discovered  on  her  coast 
had  its  origin  in  Cuba.  The  Venezuelans 
have  indicated  they  have  undeniable 
proof  that  their  charges  are  true,  and 
President  Betancourt  has  called  on  all 
the  nations  in  this  hemisphere  to  impose 
an  air  and  sea  blockade  of  Communist 
Cuba  to  prevent  further  exportation  of 
arms  and  revolutionaries. 

It  is  past  time  for  the  OAS  to  act  as  a 
united  body,  especially  when  Communist 
aggression  is  threateninp  the  whole 
Western  Hemisphere.  The  only  black 
mark  in  the  16-to-O  vote  in  favor  of  in- 
vestigating the  Venezuelan  charges  was 
Mexico's  abstention.  The  OAS  to  be  an 
effective  arm  of  freedom  for  all  the 
Americas  must  be  100  percent  united  in 
her  flght  against  communism.  Unless 
the  member  nations  of  the  OAS  act 
quickly,  forcefully,  and  with  unity 
against  any  forms  of  further  Communist 
aggression  in  this  hemisphere,  then  we 
may  suffer  Communist  terrorism 
throughout  the  Americas.  The  United 
States  for  one  cannot  and  must  not  al- 
low this  to  happen  at  our  own  back  door. 

I  urge  the  United  States  to  stand  firmly 
against  the  exportation  from  Cuba  of 
arms  and  revolutionaries  to  terrorize  and 
foster  communism  in  the  nations  of  this 
hemisphere.  The  United  States  and  all 
the  nations  of  the  Americas  should  join 
together  in  economically  isolating  Castro, 
and  in  doing  so  effectively  bring  about 
an  end  to  communism  in  Cuba. 


STATE  DEPARTMENT  IS  ASKED  TO 
CHECK  REPORT  THAT  AN  AMERI- 
CAN EMBASSY  DRIVER  IN  MOS- 
COW TOOK  PART  IN  FRAMEUP  OF 
PROFESSOR  BARGHOORN 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
today  asked  the  State  Department  to  in- 
vestigate a  report  that  the  American 
Embassy  in  Moscow  has  fired  its  Soviet 
chauffeur  who  was  serving  as  a  personal 
driver  for  Ambassador  Foy  D.  Kohler 
and  will  replace  him  with  an  American 
citizen  to  drive  the  American  Ambassa- 
dor around.  This  report  appears  in  the 
December  9  edition  of  Newsweek  maga- 
zine, which  states  that  this  Soviet  na- 
tional was  fired  because  he  drove  Pro- 
fessor Barghoorn  to  the  scene  in  Moscow 
where  the  professor  was  arrested,  and 
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that  this  employee  of  the  American  Em- 
bassy actually  took  part  in  the  f rameup 
of  Professor  Barghoorn.  The  entire 
Newsweek  article  follows: 

Executive  wing:  The  State  Department 
plans  to  replace  all  of  Its  Ruaalan  drivers  In 
Moscow  with  Americaax  citizens.  Reason:  A 
Russian  who  had  been  serving  as  personal 
chauffeur  to  U.S.  Ambassador  to  Russia  Foy 
Kohler  took  part  in  the  frameup  of  Tale 
Prof.  Frederick  Barghoorn.  The  chauf- 
feur (who  was  promptly  fired)  drove  Barg- 
hoorn to  the  scene  of  his  arrest,  stood  by 
Willie  the  Incrlmlnatlag  papers  were  thrust 
Into  hlB  hands,  never  reported  the  Incident  to 
the  EUnbassy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  report  Is  Indeed 
true,  then  I  submit  that  the  conduct  by 
this  Soviet  national  employed  by  the 
Aiherican  Embassy  In  Moscow  is  incred- 
ible. His  failure  to  report  the  arrest  to 
his  employer  for  3  days  is  indefensible. 
I  further  submit  that  if  this  report  is 
true  I  hope  that  the  dismissal  of  these 
Soviet  nationals  from  the  staff  of  the 
American  Embassy  In  Moscow  marks  the 
beginning  of  a  new  sensible  policy  on  the 
part  of  our  Department  of  State  to  stop 
employing  foreign  nationals  for  employ- 
ment in  our  American  embassies  in  coun- 
tries behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  is  my  hope  that  even  if  this  report 
proves  to  be  unfounded,  our  State  De- 
partment wiU  recognize  certain  realities 
and  hire  only  American  citizens  in  these 
very  sensitive  outposts. 

I  have  objected  for  a  long  time  to  our 
poUcy  of  hiiing  foreign  nationals  in  our 
embassies  in  these  Communist-dominat- 
ed countries.  Can  there  be  any  doubt 
in  anyone's  mind  that  foreign  nationals 
employed  by  American  embassies  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain  must  first  be  cleared  by 
the  Communist  Party  in  their  respective 
coimtrles?  Who  is  so  naive  to  think 
otherwise? 

The  State  Depaiiment  explains  that  it 
hires  foreign  nationals  for  nonsensltive 
jobs.  I  submit  that  every  job  is  sensi- 
tive in  our  embassies  and  the  Barghoorn 
incident  may  very  well  prove  this. 

The  State  Department  also  says  that 
It  hires  foreign  nationals  to  save  money; 
that  it  would  cost  vastly  more  to  hire 
American  citizens.  I  am  confident  we 
can  trim  expenses  somewhere  else  to 
make  up  the  extra  cost  to  provide  maxi- 
mum security  for  our  diplomatic  outposts 
in  Uiese  Iron  Cui'tain  countries. 

There  are  also  those  who  say  that  if 
we  insist  on  hiiiiog  only  American  citi- 
zens in  our  embassies  behind  the  Iron 
Curtain,  the  Soviet  Union  will  insist  on 
hiring  only  Soviet  nationals  in  their  em- 
bassy here  in  Washington.  This  argu- 
ment appears  to  me  to  be  completely 
Insane.  Has  anyone  except  a  Soviet 
national  ever  set  foot  in  the  inner  sanc- 
tums of  the  Soviet  Embassy  here  in 
Washington?  Why,  they  don't  even  let 
our  firemen  enter  the  Embassy  when 
there  is  a  fire,  and  you  will  recall  that 
only  recently  there  was  a  flre  at  the 
Soviet  Embassy.  Both  our  firemen  and 
policemen  were  prohibited  from  enter- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  the  Barghoorn  Incident, 
as  reported  in  Newsweek  is  correct.  I  be- 
lieve we  should  immediately  dismiss  all 
foreign  nationals  employed  in  American 


^nbassies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  and 
replace  them  with  American  citizens. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Illinois  has 
expired. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  all 
Members  desiring  to  do  so  may  revise 
and  extend  their  remarks  on  the  life  and 
character  of  the  late  Hon.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  former  Governor  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  immediately  following  my  re- 
marks and  that  they  may  have  5  legisla- 
tive days  in  which  to  do  so. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


OUR  MAN,  THE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcosd  and  include  a  tribute  to  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objecti(»i. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, many  tributes  have  been  written  in 
memory  of  our  beloved  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.  One  of  the  most  moving 
tributes  I  have  read  appeared  last  Sun- 
day, December  1,  in  the  Corpus  Chrlstl 
Calendar,  the  weekly  bulletin  published 
by  Corpus  Christ!  Church  which  is  lo- 
cated in  the  Momingslde  Heights  section 
of  the  district  which  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  Msgr.  Arthiu-  A.  Campbell  is 
the  pastor. 

Father  John  Dwyer  captured  the  spirit 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  observed: 

One  of  the  many  amazing  things  about 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  that  for  our  people 
he  bridged  the  gap  between  the  remote  ab- 
stract thing,  "the  Government,"  and  our- 
selves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  hope  all  of  my  col- 
leagues will  read  the  following: 
OuB  Mak,  thi  Pkesidemt 

So  many  words  have  been  written  about 
our  poor  late  President,  and  yet  all  of  us 
realize  that  words  are  not  adequate  to  ex- 
press fully  our  sorrow  and  our  shock.  This 
Is  why  so  many  grown  men  have  shed  tears 
once  or  several  times  in  these  last  days. 
There  are  thoughts  that  lie  too  deep  for 
words  and  yet  must  find  expression;  thus 
tears  mixed  with  Inadequate  words  brought 
forth  the  way  we  thought  and  felt  about 
"o\ir  man,"  the  President. 

One  of  the  many  amazing  things  about 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  that  for  our  people  he 
bridged  the  gap  between  that  remote  abstract 
thing,  the  Government,  and  ourselves. 
When  he  walked  Into  the  White  House,  we 
walked  In  with  him  and  it  became  our 
Washington  residence,  a  place  we  main- 
tained for  our  representative.  When  he 
spoke  sharply  or  persuasively  to  foreign  gov- 
ernments or  to  big  business,  he  spoke  for  us. 
telling  them  how  we  felt. 

Oh  sure,  we  disagreed  with  some  things 
he  said  or  did  even  as  we  disagree  with  some 
of  the  things  the  other  members  of  our 
family  say  and  do.  But  even  when  we  dis- 
agreed, we  felt  he  was  sincere,  that  he  had 
his  reasons,  and  that  maybe  he  knew  some- 


thing he  couldnt  yet  tell  us  which  In- 
fluenced his  decision.  Being  human,  we 
gave  him  room  and  allowed  for  his  differ- 
ences with  us.  Only  the  editorial  writers 
of  the  Dally  News,  the  New  York  Times,  and 
the  Wall  Street  Journal  are  infallible  and 
all  knowing,  so  only  they  could  be  so  con- 
sistently critical  and  harsh  In  their  Judg- 
ments of  almost  everything  the  President 
said  or  did.  Fortttnately  we  dldnt  elect 
them  to  represent  us;  we  did  elect  "our 
man."  He  spoke  for  us.  and  when  he  died 
we  lost  part  of  ova  ability  to  express  the  way 
we  think  to  the  world. 

The  outpouring  of  affection  at  his  death 
proved  that  although  many  of  the  high  and 
the  mighty  opposed  him  because  he  opposed 
their  self-centeredness,  the  vast  majority  of 
his  fellow  citizens  loved  him  and  respected 
him  as  a  good  man.  aligned  with  his  God. 
with  his  fellow  msui  and  with  us.  Perhaps 
we  did  not  deserve  him,  so  that  Ood  allowed 
blm  to  be  taken  from  us,  that  we  might  bet- 
ter appreciate  a  man  like  John  F.  Kennedy, 
if  He  should  deign  In  His  mercy  to  send  us 
another  to  be  "our  man." 


HON.  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Arkansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GATHINGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  Judge 
Howard  W.  Smith  of  the  Eighth  District 
of  Virginia  is  a  distinguished  patriot, 
gentlonan,  and  great  American.  Im- 
bued with  wisdom,  dedication,  and  devo- 
tion, he  has  been  the  spearhead  in  the 
move  for  economy  in  the  House  for  many 
years.  As  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Rules,  and  working  through  its  mem- 
bers, reckless  spending  authorizations 
have  been  greatly  minimized.  The 
Washington  Post  on  Friday,  December 
6,  1963,  said  this,  and  I  quote: 

In  Its  Committee  on  Rules,  the  House  of 
Representatives  has  created  a  tyranny;  the 
tyrant  who  heads  that  committee.  Howaxo 
Smith  ot  Virginia,  has  held  up  an  Imperious 
hand  forbidding  the  House  to  act  on  civil 
rights  legislation  which,  if  It  came  to  the 
floor,  would  certainly  be  endorsed  by  a  ma- 
jority of  the  Members. 

Judge  SMrTH's  announcement  of  yes- 
terday stated : 

The  civil  rights  bill  is  the  most  controver- 
sial and  emotional  bill  that  Congress  has  had 
to  deal  with  In  my  recollection.  It  Is  one 
that  requires  sober  reflection  and  careful 
consideration  In  a  calmer  atmosphere  than 
exists  at  present. 

However.  I  realize  the  great  national  in- 
terest that  has  been  aroused  on  both  sides 
of  this  controversy  and  It  Is  my  purpose  and 
Intent,  with  the  approval  of  the  majority  of 
the  Rules  Committee  to  hold  hearings  on  this 
bill  reasonably  soon  in  January  after  the 
Congress  reconvenes. 

Honorable,  Just,  courageous,  he  be- 
lieves in  fairplay  and  the  time-honored 
American  principal  of  majority  rule.  He 
needs  no  words  of  praise  or  defense.  The 
people  of  the  coimtry  know  the  man. 
He  believes  in  sound  governmental  pol- 
icies and  the  integrity  of  the  dollar.  His 
hair  has  thinned  and  his  footsteps  less 
brisk  in  the  service  of  the  country  he 
loves  so  well. 
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Could  this  be  the  man  who  was  re- 
ferred to  as  a  tyrant?  When  evalua- 
tion is  made  by  historians  of  the  1940's, 
1950's,  and  1960's,  the  name  of  Howard 
Worth  Smith  will  be  embossed  In  dis- 
tinct letters  and  his  virtues  extolled  to  a 
grateful  Nation. 


HONORABLE  HOWARD  W.  SMITH 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Mississippi? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  con- 
fident that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  needs 
no  defense  at  my  hands.  But  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  Arkan- 
sas for  his  remarks  in  answer  to  the  ti- 
rade by  the  Washington  Post  against 
this  distinguished  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Howard  W.  Smith  is  a 
dedicated  Member  of  this  Congress.  He 
may  not  agree  with  the  philosophy  of 
the  Washington  Post,  but  many  of  us 
agree  with  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules  that  this  is 
no  time  to  legislate  in  an  atmosphere 
charged  with  emotion  on  a  legislative 
proposal  as  highly  controversial  as  this 
miscalled  civil  rights  bill. 

As  one  humble  Member  of  this  body, 
I  do  not  go  along  with  the  Washington 
Post  and  others  who  would  rush  this 
controversial  bill  through  the  Congress 
without  proper  and  adequate  considera- 
tion because  of  the  unfortunate,  lamen- 
table and  reprehensible  assassination  of 
President  Keiuiedy.  This  great  tragedy 
has  no  bearing  whatever  on  the  merits  of 
the  bill.  If  it  was  a  meritorious  bill  be- 
fore the  tragedy  it  is  still  meritorious, 
but  conversely,  if  it  was  bad  legislation 
before  that  unfortunate  event,  it  is  still 
bad.  The  distinguished  and  able  chair- 
man of  the  House  Rules  Committee  has 
appropriately  taken  the  position  that  the 
Congress  and  the  country  should  have 
the  benefit  of  ample  hearings  before  the 
Rules  Committee  on  a  proposal  that 
vitally  affects  the  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties of  all  of  the  people,  not  merely  one 
minority  group.  This  is  especially  true 
in  view  of  the  undisputed  fact  that  the 
members  of  the  of  the  House  Judiciary 
Committee  were  not  even  given  an  op- 
portunity to  read  the  bill,  much  less  con- 
sider it.  before  it  was  voted  upon. 

I  think  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  House  Committee  on  Rules  has 
conducted  himself  in  a  most  appropriate 
manner  and  I  want  to  be  associated  with 
the  remarks  of  my  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  GathingsI, 
who  I  think  expressed  the  feeling  of  a 
great  majority  of  this  body. 


THE  TWO-PARTY  POLITICAL  SYS- 
TEM IS  A  NECESSARY  PART  OP 
LEGISLATION 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr. 
Speaker,  out  of  respect  to  the  memory 
of  our  late  President  and  out  of  respect 
to  the  Institutions  which  make  this  Na- 
tion the  world's  greatest,  I  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  the  Congress  adjourn  sine 
die  to  reconvene  in  early  January  1964. 

Our  Nation  has  derived  its  greatness 
from  the  two-party  political  system. 
Legislation  that  is  hammered  out  on  the 
anvil  of  controversy  by  reasonable  men 
has  made  the  United  States  an  institu- 
tion unique  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

Politics  is  vital  to  the  passage  of  any 
legislation.  Certainly,  no  legislation 
can  be  passed  in  a  nonpolitical  atmos- 
phere and  should  not  be.  If  we  have  no 
differences  on  legislation,  then  what 
reason  is  there  for  the  Congress  to  exist? 

Yet,  this  is  what  we  have  forced  on 
ourselves  in  recognizing  the  human 
tragedy  that  befell  our  Nation  on  No- 
vember 22d  when  the  late  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  so  despicably 
mm-dered. 

Reacting  to  this  loss  to  our  Nation, 
our  leaders  agreed  to  a  moratorium  on 
politics  for  a  stated  period  of  time. 
Yet,  we  are  being  pressed  from  all  sides 
to  make  political  decisions  in  a  forced 
atmosphere  of  no  pKJiitics. 

This  is  simply  not  possible.  There 
can  be  no  Government  without  politics 
and  no  politics  without  Government. 
Since  we  are  bound  to  observe  this  mora- 
torium, we  should  go  the  next  step  and 
recess  the  Congress  for  the  remainder 
of  the  30-day  period  that  has  been  set 
up  by  oiu*  leaders. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  radio  sta- 
tion KGBX  in  Springfield,  Mo.,  broad- 
cast an  editorial  on  November  23,  1963, 
on  the  subject  of  foreign  aid.  The  edi- 
torial calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  dispensing  aid  from  a  shotgun 
instead  of  from  a  rifle.  I  commend  the 
station  for  its  Interest  In  public  affairs 
and  urge  all  to  read  their  comments: 
Foreign  Aid — KGBX  Editorial  Broadcast 
November  23,  1963 

The  United  States  has  been  spending  our 
posterity's  money  all  over  the  world  so  fast 
that  even  a  computer  has  trouble  figuring 
out  how  much  and  where  It  has  gone.  Let's 
look  at  just  one  spot  for  a  moment — 
Brazil.  In  March  this  year  foreign  aid  Direc- 
tor David  E.  Bell  announced  a  new  $400  mil- 
lion Brazilian  aid  program.  How  did  this 
affect  the  Government  of  Brazil?  President 
Goulart  immediately  raised  all  government 
and  military  pay  by  another  70  percent. 
Brazil  now  owes  the  United  States  over  92 
billion.  Their  currency  verges  on  being 
worthless.  The  nation  is  torn  with  dissen- 
sion. So  what  should  we  do?  The  State 
Department  figured  out  a  quick  answer 
through     our     foreign     aid     program — give 


Brazil  another  9500.000  for  a  study  of  what 
Brazil  really  needs  to  spend  more  money  on. 

The  American  taxpayer  Is  the  softest 
touch  in  the  world.  Through  our  foreign  aid 
programs  we  have  given  away  over  $106  bil- 
lion to  over  100  nations  Including  several 
Communist  countries.  For  Instance,  Yugo- 
slavia, to  date  over  $2.4  billion  In  U.S.  aid. 
The  result?  Tito  rejoined  the  Russian  orbit. 
We  even  paid  40  percent  of  a  U.N.  aid  project 
to  furnish  Yugoslavia  with  a  nuclear 
reactor. 

Now.  all  of  this  came  from  America's  tax- 
payers. We  are  a  Nation  that  can't  possibly 
ever  get  out  of  debt  in  the  lifetime  of  any- 
one now  living.  Our  national  debt  Is  over 
$309  billion.  We  will  spend  $10  billion  more 
than  we  will  take  In  this  year. 

Before  you  decide  that  this  a  purely  par- 
tisan editorial  against  the  present  adminis- 
tration, let  us  say  that  our  massive  foreign 
aid  giveaway  has  been  going  on  for  over 
16  years  and  that  8  of  those  years  were  under 
a  Republican  administration.  The  United 
States  of  America  seems  to  be  addicted  to 
plajrlng  Santa  Claus  regardless  of  who  Is  In 
the  White  House. 

The  most  pitiful  part  of  It  all  is  that  much 
of  our  aid  goes  to  underdeveloped  countries, 
many  of  them  barely  beyond  the  tribal 
stages,  who  are  incapable  of  absorbing  the 
massive  amount  of  funds  sent  them.  For- 
eign aid  thus  becomes  a  narcotic  instead  of 
a  stimulant.  That  is  why  we  read  and  hear 
about  foreign  dignitaries  using  American 
money  to  purchase  expensive  yachts  or  build 
jet  airports  In  countries  with  no  jet  planes 
or  build  showcase  colleges  in  nations  with 
95  percent  illiteracy  that  need  grade  schools. 
Congressman  Durward  Hall  said  it  well 
when  he  stated: 

"We  should  not  have  to  bribe  other  coun- 
tries Into  choosing  freedom  over  despotism. 
Foreign  aid  cannot  provide  a  short  cut  from 
poverty  to  riches  without  proved  resjxjnsl- 
bUlty.  Today's  underdeveloped  nations  must 
be  willing  to  work,  to  learn,  to  build,  step  by 
step,  upon  their  present  knowledge.  They 
cannot  leap  from  motor  scooters  to  Jets  with- 
out leaving  cracks  In  their  foundation.  Let 
a  man  use  a  pair  of  crutches  long  enough, 
and  he'll  soon  forget  how  to  stand  on  his  own 
two  feet.  The  same  applies  to  emerging 
nations  which  have  become  addicted  to  o\ir 
foreign  aid." 

The  question  KBGX  asks  today  is.  How 
long  can  America  continue  to  prop  up  one 
half  the  world  with  tax  dollars  we  don't 
have? 


I  SPEAK  FOR  DEMOCRACY 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Barry]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  16-year- 
old  high  school  girl,  Elizabeth  Ellen 
Evans,  has  written  one  of  the  most  stir- 
ring tributes  to  America  that  I  have  seen 
in  many  a  day.  Those  groups  who,  for 
one  reason  or  another,  have  left  the 
mainstream  of  American  democracy 
should  reflect  upon  this  summation  of 
our  history  and  our  hopeful  future.  I 
commend  Miss  Evans'  poem  to  my  col- 
leagues : 

I  Speak  for  Democracy 
(By  Elizabeth  Ellen  Evans) 
I  am  an  American. 
Listen  to  my  words.  Fascist.  Communist. 
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Listen  well,  for  my  country  Is  a  strong  coun- 
try, and  my  message  Is  a  strong  message. 

I  am  an  American,  and  I  speak  for  democracy. 

My  ancestors  have  left  their  blood  on  the 
green  at  Lexington  and  the  snow  at 
Valley  Forge — 

On  the  walls  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  fields 
at  Gettysburg; 

On  the  waters  of  the  River  Marne  and  in  the 
shadows  of  the  Argonne  Forest; 

On  the  beachheads  of  Salerno  and  Normandy 
and  the  sands  of  Okinawa; 

On  the  bare,  bleak  hills  called  Pork  Chop 
and  Old  Baldy  and  Heartbreak  Ridge. 

A  million  and  more  of  my  countrymen  have 
died  for  freedom. 

My  country  is  their  eternal  monument. 

They  live  on  In  the  laughter  of  a  small  boy 
as  he  watches  a  circus  clown's  antics 
and  In  the  sweet,  delicious  coldness  of 
the  first  bite  of  peppermint  ice  cream  on 
the  Fourth  of  July; 

In  the  little  tenseness  of  a  baseball  crowd  as 
the  umpire  calls,  "Play  Ball!"  and  In  the 
high  school  band's  rendition  of  "Stars 
and  Strii>e8  Forever"  In  the  Memorial 
Day  parade; 

In  the  clear,  sharp  ring  of  a  school  bell  on  a 
fall  morning  and  In  the  triumph  of  a  six- 
year-old  as  he  reads  aloud  for  the  first 
time. 

They  live  on  In  the  eyes  of  an  Ohio  fanner 
surveying  his  acres  of  corn  and  potatoes 
and  pasture,  and  In  the  brilliant  gold  of 
hundreds  of  acres  of  wheat  stretching 
across  the  flat  miles  of  Kansas; 

In  the'  milling  of  cattle  in  the  stockyards  of 
Chicago; 

The  precision  of  an  Msembly  line  In  an  auto- 
mobile factory  In  Detroit; 

And  the  perpetual  red  glow  of  the  nocturnal 
skylines  of  Pittsburgh  and  Birmingham 
and  Gary. 

They  live  on  In  the  voice  of  a  young  Jewish 
boy  saying  the  sacred  words  from  the 
Torah:  "Hear  O  Israel:  the  Lord  our 
God.  the  Lord  Is  One  •    •   •." 

And  In  the  voice  of  a  Catholic  girl  praying: 
"HaU,  Mary,  full  of  grace,  the  Lord  Is 
with  thee  •   •   ♦." 

And  In  the  voice  of  a  Protestant  boy  singing: 
"A  mighty  fortress  Is  our  God,  a  bulwark 
never  falling  •   ♦   •." 

They  live  on  In  the  hearts  of  190  million 
Americans — mechanics  and  farmers  and 
housewives  and  coal  miners  and  truck- 
drivers  and  chemists  and  lawyers  and 
plumbers  and  priests — 190  million 
Americans  free  to  work  and  speak  and 
vote  and  pray  and  love  and  dream  and 
live  as  they  desire,  as  they  believe. 

And  those  190  million  free  Americans  have 
more  roast  beef  and  mashed  potatoes — 

The  jrleld  of  American  labor  and  land; 

More  automobiles  and  telephones  and  safety 
razors  and  aureomycln — 

The  fruits  of  American  initiative  and  enter- 
prise; 

More  public  schools  and  life  Insurance  poli- 
cies— 

The  symbols  of  American  security  and  faith 
In  the  future; 

More  laughter  and  song  than  any  other  peo- 
ple on  earth. 

This  Is  my  answer.  Fascist.  Communist — 

Show  me  a  country  greater  than  our  country, 
show  me  a  people  more  energetic,  cre- 
ative; 

Progressive,  bigger  hearted  and  happier  than 
our  people.         1 1 

Not  until  then  will  1 1 
life. 

I'or  I  am  an  American,  and  I  speak  for 
democracy. 


consider  your  way  of 


JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY.   THE 
LATE  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  UNITED 


STATES 

Mr.   MOSHER. 


Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 


unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  since 
the  unbelievable  and  incredible  tragedy 
on  November  22,  1963,  took  place,  the 
Nation  and  the  world  have  been  stunned 
and  cannot  seem  to  realize  that  our 
yoimg  and  vigorous  leader  has  been 
taken.  As  one,  the  people  of  our  covmtry 
have  united  in  their  grief.  It  was  a 
tragedy  that  touched  all  our  homes  and 
caused  a  soul-searching  reappraisal  of 
our  lives. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy  symbolized 
the  vitality  and  youthful  vigor  of  what 
has  been  called  the  American  experi- 
ment. He  saw  a  coimtry  188  years 
young,  and  sought  to  move  it  forward  to 
a  greater  maturity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  his  sense  of  history  and 
his  belief  in  the  destiny  of  this  country, 
that  provided  him  with  his  guidelines  for 
action,  and  stimulated  his  eloquent  ap- 
peals for  peace  and  progress. 

By  now,  many  words  have  been  spoken 
of  our  late  President's  abilities,  virtues, 
and  accomplishments.  Little  more  can 
be  added  to  the  eulogies  and  the  beauti- 
ful tributes  that  have  already  been  ex- 
pressed. If  there  is  little  left  unsaid, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

We  can  all  take  comfort,  in  our  hour 
of  grief,  that  the  constitutional  frame- 
work remains,  and  that  it  has  functioned 
so  well  in  the  face  of  adversity.  In  the 
years  ahead  as  America  moves  forward, 
as  it  must  and  will,  each  of  us  has  a 
part  that  can  be  played  In  helping  to 
fulfill  the  great  promise  of  our  Nation. 

In  the  future,  the  means  with  which 
we  choose  to  pursue  our  common  goals 
will  not  always  correspond  with  those 
proposed  by  our  late  President.  Yet 
there  can  be  no  greater  living  memorial 
to  John  F.  Kennedy  than  an  America 
tolerant  of  differences,  strong  In  Its 
ability  to  wage  meaningful  debate  on 
the  nature  of  society  without  resort  to 
violence  or  demagoguery,  and  confident 
that  the  democratic  process  he  used  and 
helped  us  to  perfect  will  carry  this  Na- 
tion to  Its  true  destiny. 


VISION,  COURAGE,  AND  FAITH 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  Ohio  [Mrs.  Frances  P.  Bol- 
ton] may  extend  her  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  educating  our  youth  has  long 
held  my  interest.  And  like  most  of  you 
I  like  to  speak  to  graduating  classes  even 
though  it  takes  much  preparation  for  we 
try  to  give  our  youth  something  they  will 
remember. 

Always  I  want  to  know  what  is  being 
said  to  our  young  men  and  women  in  the 
Armed  Forces.    I  was  glad  when  my  at- 


tention was  called  to  the  address  of 
Brig.  Gen.  Gilbert  L.  Pritchard,  U.S.  Air 
Force,  to  the  pilot  undergraduate  class 
at  Craig  Air  Force  Base,  Ala.,  on  Oc- 
tober 22,  1963. 

The  yoiuig  men  in  the  class  had  Just 
completed  a  year's  training  in  Jet  flying. 
So  General  Pritchard  did  not  tell  them 
how  to  fly,  but  he  told  them  some 
things  about  life  that  will  give  them 
courage  and  strength  whether  they  are 
on  the  ground  or  in  the  air.  I  like  what 
he  said. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I 
include  General  Pritchard 's  address: 
Vision,  Courage,  and  Faith 

The  frequency  with  which  two  words  are 
used  today  In  this  country,  "peace"  and  "se- 
curity," make  me  believe  there  are  few  other 
words  which  drive  people  so  persistently. 
All  other  things  we  want  seem  to  hang  on 
the  maintenance  of  these  two  words. 

They  are  the  foundation  of  the  heritage, 
handed  us  by  our  forefathers,  imder  owe 
Constitution  and  Bill  of  Rights.  A  heri- 
tage— which  assxires  us  as  Individuals — ^more 
freedoms  than  all  the  Communists  In  the 
world.  Individually  or  collectively,  can  ever 
hope  to  have. 

Freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  action,  free- 
dom of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press.  Hidden 
freedoms  as  weU,  which  permit  us  to  vaca- 
tion when  and  where  we  please,  to  own  our 
homes,  to  wear  the  kind  of  clothing  we  like 
best,  to  go  and  come  as  we  please  without 
having  to  show  Identification  papers  or  ex- 
plain our  mission. 

Freedom  to  change  jobs  when  we  want, 
to  enter  any  type  of  work  that  appeals  to 
us  most,  to  send  our  children  to  the  college 
of  our  choice,  and  yes.  freedom  to  express  any 
opinion  we  have  even  If  such  opinion  might 
be  uncomplimentary  to  our  Government. 

No  member  of  the  Armed  Forces  will  quar- 
rel with  the  propriety  of  these  iirges.  We 
are.  In  fact,  in  l>eing  only  to  insure  their 
continuance.  We  are  also  often  the  arbi- 
trators of  proper  balance  between  the  two 
words  "peace"  and  "security";  they  are  mu- 
tually dependent,  not  mutuaUy  exclusive. 

Although  our  country  has  fought  in  many 
wars  we  have  never  been  a  warlike  nation. 
Because  of  this,  we  rebound  from  each  of 
these  mortal  struggles  with  a  wish  for  peace 
so  all  engrossing  that  better  judgments  are 
sometimes  clouded  with  emotion  and  peace 
becomes  pictured  as  something  to  be  had 
on  the  basis  of  want  alone. 

History  has  shown  us  repeatedly  through- 
out the  years  that  fervency  of  desires  is  not 
enough;  that  even  the  most  skUlful  prep- 
aration In  defense  only  reduces  but  can't 
eliminate  the  danger  of  war. 

This  desire  for  peace  and  security  cer- 
tainly has  grass  roots  In  every  American 
home. 

This  is  natural  because  It  is  from  each 
of  these  homes  that  peaceful  men  go  forth 
to  become  fighters;  it  is  to  these  homes 
that,  inevitably,  some  of  them  faU  to  re- 
turn. Whether  they  return  or  not  It  Is 
from  these  homes  that  prayers  for  father, 
for  husband,  or  for  son  are  sent  dally  In 
their  behalf;  some  prayers  to  be  answered 
and  some  not.  The  letters  of  condolence 
to  families  of  members  of  my  command  lost 
in  Vietnam.  Ecuador  or  other  Isolated  coun- 
tries are  grim  reminders. 

Let  us  take  those  two  words  again,  "peace" 
and  "seciu-lty."  Very  simple  words.  Peace — 
if  we  can  set  it  apart— doesn't  seem  to  cost 
anything.  Yet,  on  the  other  luind,  security 
costs  the  moon.  It  costs  In  men.  It  costs 
in  effort.  It  costs  In  sacrifice,  and  it  costs 
In  determination. 

Prom  earliest  childhood  we  have  learned 
that  wishes  are  granted  only  when  we  work 
hard,  endure,  persevere;  and  yes,  even  fight 
to  attain  them. 
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Today  we  face  a  determined  adversary  who 
Is  as  energetic  and  dynamic  as  we  In  the 
United  States  were  180  years  ago.  This  ad- 
Tersary  has  an  objective — a  plan — leader- 
ship and  determination  directed  toward  one 
goal:  Conununlst  domination  of  the  entire 
world. 

This  Is  no  Idle  threat — militant  coounu- 
nlsm.  frankly  and  openly  dedicated  to  the 
conquest  and  regimentation  of  all  man- 
kind, has  made  major  progress  toward  this 
goal.  It  has  actually  seized  control  of  15 
nations — more  than  5  million  square  miles  of 
territory,  and  one-third  of  all  the  people  on 
earth. 

This  Is  a  real  threat  to  the  heritage  of 
freedom  established  and  preserved  for  us  by 
the  sacrifices  and  dedication  of  our  fore- 
fathers. 

Now,  how  do  we  guard  against  erosion  of 
this  heritage?  First  of  all,  its  defense  must 
be  a  corporate  responsibility  for  each  of  us — 
not  the  isolated  responsibility  of  our  polit- 
ical, spiritual,  or  military  leaders — but 
rather  one  of  each  of  us  as  an  individual.  In 
my  mind,  this  confrontation  poses  a  separate 
and  distinct  challenge  to  us  in  three  specific 
areas:  vision,  courage,  and  faith. 

Vision  to  see  through  the  masquerade  of 
those  elements  fomenting  unrest  and  dis- 
trust— to  evaluate  and  discriminate  between 
selfish  objectives  and  selfless  service — to 
anticipate  possible  and  probable  inroculs  on 
this  heritage — the  vision  to  recognize  where 
our  primary  efforts  must  go— yes.  It  is  really 
going  to  require  a  crystal  ball  of  the  highest 
effectiveness. 

Then,  we  are  going  to  have  to  demonstrate 
courage.  Courage  to  stand  up  and  be 
counted;  not  Just  when  the  Issue  Is  popular 
but  when  our  vision  has  clearly  Identified  It 
as  right.  Courage  to  exercise  our  freedom  of 
speech  and  worship  and  courage  to  fulfill  our 
related  responsibilities  such  as  voting  and 
discharging  our  community  obligations. 
Courage  to  develop  and  practice  intellectual 
honesty  and  integrity  as  unpleasant  as  the 
subject  or  logic  processes  may  be.  Coxirage 
to  cope  with  the  issue  as  it  arises  rather  than 
pushing  It  aside  for  another  day.  Yes,  it  Is 
going  to  take  courage  on  a  par  with  the 
highest  demonstrated  in  any  military  action. 

Our  heritage,  our  way  of  life,  our  chil- 
dren's future  and  our  country's  future,  are 
the  stakes.  There  are  none  higher  and  there 
can  be  no  compromise.  Compromise  may 
make  a  fine  umbrella,  but  there  is  no  ques- 
tion but  what  it  makes  an  unacceptable  and 
worthless  roof. 

Finally.  It  is  going  to  take  faith.  Faith 
regardless  of  disappointments  or  frustra- 
tions. Faith  in  oiu*  fundamental  principles, 
particularly  the  rights  and  dignity  of  the  in- 
dividual, faith  In  our  forefathers'  wisdom  as 
they  identified  and  recorded  man's  inalien- 
able rights.  Faith  in  oxir  democratic  way  of 
life  which  permits  each  of  us  to  participate 
directly  in  guiding  our  country's  destiny. 
Faith  in  our  Judicial  system  which  says  a 
man  is  Innocent  until  proven  guilty,  and 
finally  faith  in  the  Almighty  for  his  watch- 
fulness, guidance,  and  comfort.  I  think  that 
we  military  men,  though  we  often  stray  from 
the  blueprint  of  a  true  Christian,  and  here 
I  definitely  Include  myself,  have  on  occa- 
sions been  considerably  closer  to  the  Lord 
than  most  people.  War  is  impersonal  and 
heavy  flack  and  fire  even  more  so,  I  can  re- 
call several  times  when  it  seemed  only  nat- 
ural when  things  quieted  down  to  look  up 
and  say  "Thanks  again." 

Yes.  faith  in  the  only  Supreme  Power  will 
help  in  giving  us  vision,  help  in  supporting 
'our  courage,  and  belief  In  the  things  we  hold 
sacred,  dear,  and  right.  But  let's  not  forget 
He  cannot  do  it  alone,  for  us,  it  has  got  to 
be  a  team  effort  with  His  contribution  being 
to  help  us  help  ourselves. 

This  certainly  was  not  Intended  to  be  a 
sermon,  nevertheless,  It  has  been  a  privi- 
lege to  share  these  thoughts  with  you. 


JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  (Mr.  Schabkbirg]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SCHADEBERO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
wish  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  my  personal  shock 
and  sorrow  over  the  assassination  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy.  When  I 
heard  the  report  on  the  radio  I  was  aware 
that  it  was  my  President  who  had  been 
the  victim  of  this  diabolical  deed.  The 
right  hand  of  Christian  fellowship  and 
love  of  my  family  is  added  to  mine  as  it 
is  extended  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  be- 
reaved family. 

The  office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  stands  as  a  symbol  of  law 
and  order  before  the  world.  It  is  the 
image  of  a  country  committed  under 
faith  in  God  to  the  preservation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  dignity  of  the  individual. 
The  death  of  our  President,  tragic  as  it 
is  for  the  family  and  for  our  Nation,  will 
not  be  in  vain  if  we  are  determined  to 
bring  to  reality  the  ideals  of  which  he 
so  forcibly  spoke.  Let  us  labor  to  ke€?p 
America  strong  in  the  cause  of  right  as 
we  see  it.  This  is  the  only  fitting  me- 
morial for  one  who  has  served  our  coun- 
try in  its  highest  office  and  died  while  in 
the  service  of  his  country. 


THE  23D  COMMANDANT  OP  THE 
MARINE  CORPS 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thompson!  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  Texas.  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  of  my  colleagues,  know- 
ing me  to  be  an  old  Marine  have  asked 
me  about  the  new  commandant-desig- 
nate, Lt.  Gen.  Wallace  M.  Greene.  Jr. 

I  have  told  them  with  a  great  deal  of 
personal  pleasure  and  no  small  amount 
of  pride  that  I  have  known  him  for  a 
long  time  and  served  with  him  during 
World  War  11.  I  also  take  pleasure  in 
telling  them  that  he  impressed  me  the 
first  time  I  ever  saw  him  as  an  excep- 
tionally fine  officer. 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  years 
have  proven  that  my  idea  was  entirely 
sound. 

Because  of  the  interest  shown  In  the 
new  Commandant,  I  am  glad  to  place 
in  the  Record  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  November  1963  issue  of  Shipmate, 
the  official  publication  of  the  alunuil  as- 
sociation of  the  Naval  Academy. 
Trs  23o  Commandant  or  thk  Maiine  Corps 

A  favorite  and  oft  recurring  criticism  of 
our  Armed  Forces  and  their  military  leader- 
ship is  typified  by  the  term  "battle  ship 
admiral"  or  perhaps,  in  more  recent  times, 
disparaging  references  to  the  protagonists  of 
aircraft  carriers.     Such  expression  as  "un- 


imaginative" and  "inability  to  adapt  to 
modern  concepts  and  conditions"  are  not  na- 
common  in  the  salvos  fired  at  military  of- 
ficers In  high  position.  As  long  as  there  are 
military  services,  as  long  as  there  is  progress, 
such  criticism  must  continue,  but  there  will 
be  times  when  critics  In  this  field  find  them- 
selves with  much  less  to  say. 

On  January  1,  19M.  Gen.  Wallace  Martin 
Greene,  Jr.,  USMC.  will  become  Comman- 
dant of  the  Marine  Corps  and  a  fo\ir-star 
general. 

In  a  press  conference  following  the  White 
House  announcement.  General  Greene  Is  re- 
ported to  have  said  that  he  is  thinking  of 
using  space  rockets  to  fiy  marines  to  distant 
areas  where  In  emergenlces  their  presence 
might  be  required.  "It  may  be  possible," 
he  said,  "to  launch  a  1,200  man  battalion 
from  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C.,  to  a  trouble  spot  in 
Africa  In  a  matter  of  80  minutes." 

If  any  of  the  reporters  present  at  that 
September  24  conference  thought  that  Gen- 
eral Greene  was  no  more  than  reaching  for  a 
dramatic  pronouncement  by  which  he  might 
establish  himself  in  his  newly  appointed  post 
they  had  failed  to  size  up  the  general  and 
had  certainly  not  recalled  an  address  deliv- 
ered by  him  at  the  MCROA  Military  Con- 
ference  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  May  11.  1963. 
On  that  occasion.  Eome  months  before  it  was 
known  that  he  was  to  be  selected  as  Com- 
mandant of  the  Marine  Corps,  he  had  said. 
"Within  the  space  of  5  years  I  believe  that  we 
shall  be  moving  small  troop  units,  ammuni- 
tion, and  supplies  in  suborbital  trajectories 
across  the  surface  of  the  earth  by  rocket. 
Vehicles  will  travel  at  tremendous  speeds 
of  up  to  4,000  miles  an  hour.  At  first  we 
will  be  limited  to  short  distances,  but  as  our 
capabilities  increase  we  shall  be  able  to 
depart  a  rocket  launching  base  In  Camp 
Lejeune  and  land  in  the  center  of  Africa  In 
about  80  minutes." 

General  Greene  is  not  a  dreamer;  he  is  an 
officer  with  a  fine  sense  of  the  practical.  He 
like  his  predecessors,  knows  that  the  accom- 
plishments of  the  Corps  are  the  accomplish- 
ments of  its  officers  and  men.  To  this  end 
his  credo  is  one  of  planning  and  preparation, 
effective  training  and  constant  readiness. 
His  record  is  testimony  of  his  ability  in  these 
areas. 

Wallace  Martin  Greene.  Jr.,  was  born  in 
Waterbury,  Vt.,  and  there  completed  his  early 
education.  Following  a  year  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  young  WalUe  entered  the 
U.S.  Naval  Academy  in  the  early  summer  of 
1926.  A  glance  at  the  1930  Lucky  Bag  might 
indicate  that  his  4  years  as  a  midshipman 
presented  no  unusual  difficulties  for  this 
young  man.  A  good  Marine  would  Instantly 
note  that  in  each  of  those  4  years  Midship- 
man Greene  qualified  as  an  expert  rifieman. 

At  graduation  in  June  1930,  Wallace  Greene 
was  commissioned  a  second  lieutenant  in  the 
Marine  Corps  after  which  there  followed  the 
required  year  of  additional  training  at  Ma- 
rine officers'  basic  school.  As  in  the  case  of 
most  young  Marine  officers  the  ensuing  years 
were  a  sxiccession  of  barracks  duty,  more 
schools,  sea  duty  and  duty  with  combat  units 
of  the  corps. 

The  start  of  World  War  II  found  Major 
Greene  in  London,  England,  assigned  as  a 
special  naval  observer.  During  that  assign- 
ment he  attended  the  British  Amphibious 
Warfare  School  at  Inverary.  Scotland,  and  the 
Royal  Engineer  Demolitions  School  at  Ripon, 
York. 

Back  in  the  States  in  February  1943.  Wal- 
lace Greene  was  soon  named  Assistant  Chief 
of  Staff,  G-3,  of  the  Sd  Marine  Brigade  with 
which  he  sailed  for  the  far  Pacific  in  April. 
After  a  year  and  a  half  on  the  island  of 
Upolu  he  Joined  the  V  Amphibious  Corps, 
Tactical  Group  One.  In  Hawaii,  again  as  As- 
sistant Chief  of  Staff.  G-3.  For  outstanding 
service  in  this  capacity  during  the  planning 
and  execution  of  the  Marshall  Islands  in- 
vasion he  was  awarded  his  first  Legion  of 
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Merit.  Following  disbanding  of  the  group 
in  March  1944,  he  Joined  the  2d  Marine  Di- 
vision as  G-3,  where,  for  equally  meritorious 
performance  on  Saipan  and  Tinian,  he  won 
his  second  Legion  of  Merit. 

Successive  duty  assignments  since  the  war 
have  amply  demonstrated  the  general's  ex- 
ceptional capabilities  in  planning,  opera- 
tions, and  training,  and  his  abUlty  as  both 
executive  and  commander.  In  September 
195S,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  briga- 
dier general  and  became  assistant  com- 
mander of  the  2d  Marine  Division.  Ordered 
to  the  Marine  Corps  Recruit  Depot,  Parris 
Island,  S.C.,  in  May  1956.  he  served  as  com- 
manding general,  Reoruit  Training  Com- 
mand, until  March  1957,  when  he  became 
commanding  general  of  the  recruit  depot. 

In  Augiist  1958,  whUe  serving  as  Assistant 
Chief  of  Staff,  0-3,  in  Headquarters.  Marine 
Corps,  Washington,  he  received  his  promo- 
tion to  the  rank  of  major  general.  The  fol- 
lowing March  he  was  named  Deputy  Chief 
of  Staff  (Plans),  remaining  in  that  assign- 
ment until  January  1,  1960.  when  he  became 
Chief  of  Staff  with  the  rank  of  lieutenant 
general.  In  this  office  General  Greene  has 
remained  up  to  the  present  date,  and  it  is 
from  this  office  that  he  will  become  the  23d 
Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corpw. 

He  follows  in  a  long  line  of  illustrious 
predecessors,  officers  whose  first  commissions 
in  the  corps  have  been  from  many  sources. 
General  Greene  will  be  the  sixth  Comman- 
dant to  have  graduated  from  the  Naval  Acad- 
emy, the  last  having  been  MaJ.  Gen.  John 
H.  Russell,  Jr.,  class  of  1892.  who  was  Com- 
mandant from  1934  to  1936. 

In  wishing  the  new  Commandant  all  suc- 
cess as  he  enters  office,  perhaps  the  time- 
honored  sailors'  blessing,  "a  fair  wind  and 
a  following  sea,"  should  give  way  to  the  times: 
to  General  Greene  "a  smooth  blast  off,  a  true 
flight,  and  a  cool  reentry  at  the  calculated 
point." 


FREEDOM  OF  INFORMATION 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Connecticut  [Mr.  MonacanI  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKIER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
member  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Government  Operations,  I  have  fre- 
quently shared  in  condemning  Govein- 
ment  agencies  for  failing  to  give  adequate 
access  to  important  Information  to  the 
Congress  and  to  communications  media. 
We  have  been  eager  to  protect  this  free- 
dom of  access  to  significant  information 
as  a  guarantee  of  the  liberties  of  our 
citizens. 

By  the  same  token,  we  should  not  hes- 
itate to  call  attention  to  situations  where 
liberty  has  become  license  and  our  insti- 
tutions are  imperiled  by  permitting  to 
representatives  of  the  communications 
media  a  freedom  which  is  unreasonable 
and  tends  to  destroy  the  liberties  we  seek 
to  protect.  1 1 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  kowtow- 
ing of  the  police  in  Dallas  to  the  com- 
munications media  was  a  substantial  fac- 
tor in  the  death  of  Lee  Oswald,  and  I 
believe  that  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
condemn  the  abuses  of  liberty  as  well  as 
its  denial,  and  to  record  our  fervent  hope 
that  the  normal  processes  of  police  in- 
vestigation and  judicial  prosecution  will 
not  be  perverted  in  order  to  pander  to  a 


morbid  curiosity  that  has  neither  reason 
nor  justification. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  call  to 
your  attention  a  pertinent  letter  by 
several  prominent  professors  which  ap- 
peared in  the  New  York  Times  of  Decem- 
ber 1,  1963,  and  an  excellent  editorial  in 
the  same  issue  of  that  newspaper: 

Conduct  or  Oswald  Case — Obsxssion  WrrH 
Public's  Right  To  Bi  Iktormed  Is  Con- 

DXMNEO 

To  the  Editor  of  the  New  York  Times: 

The  undersigned,  teachers  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  criminal  Justice  at  the  Harvard 
Law  School,  would  like  to  commend  the  New 
York  Times  for  its  excellent  editorial  of 
November  25,  commenting  on  the  deplorable 
Incidents  in  the  Dallas  police  station  ending 
in  the  death  of  Lee  Oswald. 

Prom  Friday,  November  22,  through  Sun- 
day the  shocking  manner  in  which  our  proc- 
esses of  criminal  justice  are  often  admin- 
istered was  exhibited  to  ourselves  and  to  the 
world.  Of  course,  there  was  a  legitimate 
concern  of  the  public  to  know  promptly  that 
Investigations  had  been  completed  and  a 
single  suspect  apprehended,  and  that  re- 
sponsible authorities  had  sufficient  evidence 
to  Justify  his  arraignment  and  Indictment. 
But  surely  this  could  have  been  satisfied 
without  turning  the  process  of  investigation 
and  accusation  into  what  can  only  be  de- 
scril)ed  as  a  public  spectacle,  carried  on  In 
the  Dallas  police  station  with  its  halls  and 
corridors  Jammed  with  a  noisy,  milling 
throng  of  reporters  and  cameramen. 

ACCESS  TO  NEWS  MEDIA 

Precisely  because  the  President's  assassina- 
tion was  the  ultimate  in  defiance  of  law  it 
called  for  the  ultimate  In  vindication  of  law. 
The  law  enforcement  agencies  in  permitting 
virtually  unlimited  access  to  the  news  media, 
made  this  Impossible. 

Not  only  would  it  have  been  virtually  Im- 
possible to  Impanel  a  Jury  which  had  not 
formed  Its  own  views  on  those  facts  which 
might  come  before  it,  but  much  of  the  In- 
formation released,  such  as  statements  by 
Mrs.  Oswald,  might  have  been  legally  inad- 
missible at  trial. 

It  is  ironic  that  the  very  publicity  which 
had  already  made  It  virtually  impossible  for 
Oswald  to  be  tried  and  convicted  by  a  Jury 
meeting  existing  constitutional  standards  of 
Impartiality  should.  In  the  end,  have  made 
such  trial  unnecessary. 

We  cannot  comfort  ourselves  with  the 
notion  that  this  could  have  happened  only 
In  Dallas.  It  is  too  frequently  a  feature  of 
oiu-  process  of  criminal  Justice  that  it  is 
regarded  as  a  public  carnival.  And  this  re- 
flects our  general  obsession  that  everybody 
has  a  right  Immediately  to  know  and  see 
everything,  that  reporters  and  TV  cameras 
must  be  omnipresent,  that  justice  must  take 
a  second  place  behind  the  public's  Immediate 
"right  to  be  informed"  about  every  detail  of 
a  crime. 

incompatible    WITH    JUSTICE 

For  the  fact  is  that  Justice  is  Incompatible 
with  the  notion  that  police,  prosecutors, 
attorneys,  reporters,  and  cameramen  should 
have  an  unlimited  right  to  conduct  ex  parte 
public  trials  In  the  press  and  on  television. 
As  long  as  we  adhere  to  that  notion,  and 
as  long  as  our  legislatures  and  courts  are 
unwilling  to  protect  the  processes  of  justice, 
we  must  recognize  that  the  lamentable  be- 
havior of  the  Dallas  law  enforcement  agen- 
cies and  of  the  communications  media  reflect 
a  flaw  in  ourselves  as  a  society. 

Paul  M.  Bator. 

Richard   R.    Baxter. 

Charles  Pried. 

Robert  A.   Girard. 

Henrt  M.  Hart,  Jr. 

Louis  L.  Jaite. 

James  Vorenberg. 
Cambriooe,  Mass.,  Kovemher  27,  1963. 


The  Ruby  Trial 


The  late  Robert  Jackson  once  said  that 
excessive  publicity  surrounding  the  accusa- 
tion and  trial  of  criminal  suspects  was  "one 
of  the  worst  menaces  to  American  Justice." 
Too  often  In  this  country  we  see  a  criminal 
trial  become  a  clrcixs,  providing  titUlation 
to  the  public  instead  of  the  quiet  search  for 
truth  that  should  characterize  judicial 
proceedings. 

These  thoughts  come  to  mind  with  re- 
ports that  television  cameras  may  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  DaUas  trial  of  Jack  Ruby  on 
the  charge  of  murdering  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
alleged  assassin  of  President  Kennedy.  In  a 
letter  printed  on  this  page  today,  seven 
Harvard  law  teachers  tellingly  criticize  the 
whole  handling  of  the  criminal  process  In 
Dallas  to  date  for  its  excessive  emphasis  on 
publicity.  These  grave  errors  woxild  be  com- 
pounded by  televising  the  trial,  as  can  easily 
be  Judged  in  considering  Just  one  fact:  that 
the  faces  of  the  jurors  would  be  displayed 
to  millions  day  after  day  on  television.  A 
juror  whose  conscience  pointed  to  an  un- 
popular position  might  well  be  dissuaded  by 
fear  of  public  contempt  or  worse. 

The  press  and  other  media  of  communi- 
cation have  their  great  duty  to  seek  the 
facts  by  all  decent  means.  The  events  of 
the  last  grim  week  have  demonstrated  how 
effective  television,  in  particular,  can  be  In 
giving  every  American  a  sense  of  direct  par- 
ticipation in  history — In  all  its  majesty  and 
all  its  terror.  But  officers  of  the  law  have 
their  responsibilities,  too,  and  one  of  them 
is  to  assure  fair  trials.  When  these  two 
duties  conflict,  we  have  no  hesitation  In 
saying  that  fair  trial  should  take  precedence 
over  publicity. 

Judges  and  prosecutors  and  lawyers  have 
the  obligation  to  put  the  Interests  of  justice 
first.  Courts,  as  Justice  Dougles  has  put  It, 
are  not  designed  "to  provide  the  public  with 
recreation  or  with  Instruction  in  the  ways 
of  government." 

All  these  considerations  are  the  more  com- 
pelling in  the  case  of  Jack  Ruby.  Even 
should  he  welcome  television  cameras,  they 
ought  to  be  rigorously  excluded.  The  repu- 
tation of  American  justice  has  already  been 
damaged  enough  in  our  own  eyes  and  in 
those  of  the  world  as  a  result  of  the  degrad- 
ing events  In  Dallas  without  suffering  the 
fxirther  Indignity  of  the  Ruby  trial  becoming 
a  national  show. 


SHEVCHENKO  PROJECT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  view 
of  the  confusing  and  misleading  infor- 
mation that  has  been  disseminated  by 
the  Washington  Post,  the  more  one  can 
be  convinced  of  the  urgent  and  press- 
ing need  for  a  Shevchenko  Champion  of 
Liberty  stamp  and  a  Shevchenko  Free- 
dom Library  section  in  our  Library  of 
Congress.  I  have  submitted  resolutions 
to  realize  both  of  these  objectives  be- 
cause the  entire  Shevchenko  project  is 
intimately  tied  up  with  the  greater  issues 
of  national  security  and  the  freedom  and 
independence  of  all  the  captive  non-Rus- 
sion  nations  in  Eastern  Europe  and  Asia. 

This  lack  of  understanding  on  the  part 
of  a  reputable  newspaper  clearly  shows 
that  it  is  high  time  that  we  propagate 
more  the  truths  about  Shevchenko  and 
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the  captive  nations.  Both  a  stamp  and 
a  library  section  would  be  two  effective 
means  of  overcoming  such  Inexcusable 
Intolerance. 

We  know  from  experience  that  where 
linu>rance  prevails,  smears  are  resorted 
to.  The  editor  of  the  Washington  Post 
has  done  a  grave  injiistice  to  Shevchen- 
ko  and  his  historic  works.  One  need 
only  read  chapter  V,  title  "Shevchenko 
and  the  Jews,"  in  House  Document  No. 
445;  "Europe's  Freedom  Fighter:  Taras 
Shevchenko  1814-«1,"  to  understand  how 
absurd  and  Immoral  these  charges  are. 

ALBEST  KUrBTEIIf,  MXUBn  Or  THE  SHEVCHEMKO 

■cmmnc  socnrr 

The  absurdity  of  the  reckless  charges 
made  by  the  Post's  editor  is  further  mag- 
nified when  one  pauses  to  consider  the 
fact  that  outstanding  Jewish  scholars, 
like  the  world  renowned  Albert  Einstein, 
have  been  members  of  the  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society,  an  Intellectual  body 
that  bears  the  great  poet's  name  and 
perpetuates  his  spirit  and  works.  Ein- 
stein was  elected  to  the  society  on  March 
17,  1929,  and  remained  a  member  to  the 
day  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Speaker,  my  resolution  on  the 
Shevchenko  Freedom  Library  calls  for 
the  cooperation  of  the  Shevchenko  Sci- 
entific Society.  I  should  Hke  to  Include 
background  material  on  the  society  and 
also  a  list  of  some  of  its  world  scholarly 
members — Jewish,  Russian,  Polish,  and 
others,  who  surely  have  known  what 
anti-Semitism  means,  and  whose  names 
In  themselves  certify  to  the  universal 
stature  of  Shevchenko: 

THE  AIMS 

The  aims  and  purposes  of  the  Shev- 
chenko Scientific  Society,  Inc.,  are: 

First.  To  organize  and  support  re- 
search on  Ukraine  and  eastern  Europe 
In  the  United  States. 

Second.  To  assist  in  the  Integration  of 
exiled  Ukrainian  scholars  and  scientists, 
educators  and  writers,  into  American 
society. 

Third.  To  serve  as  an  American- 
Ukrainian  publishing  center,  especially 
in  the  fields  of  humanities,  social 
sciences  and  economics. 

Fourth.  To  organize  academic  confer- 
ences, public  lectures  and  discussion 
meetings  on  eastern  European  problems, 
especially  Ukrainian. 

Fifth.  To  maintain  a  library  and 
archives  to  facilitate  research  on  Ukraine 
and  eastern  Europe. 

Sixth.  To  sponsor  In  the  United  States 
activities  in  the  field  of  culture  and  civil- 
ization— organization  of  museums  and 
archives,  book  and  art  exhibition — which 
illustrate  the  contribution  of  Americans 
of  Ukrainian  descent  to  American 
culture. 

Seventh.  To  promote  mutual  under- 
standing of  Ukrainians  and  Americans 
in  order  to  establish  permanent  bonds 
between  Ukrainian  and  American  schol- 
ars, and  sincere  friendship  between 
America  and  an  eventually  free  Ukraine. 

Eighth.  To  act  as  a  headquarters  of 
the  fight  for  academic  freedom  behind 
the  Iron  Ciutaln  and  to  defend  America 
against  creeping  Russian  communism. 

Ninth.  To  raise  and  collect  funds, 
grants,  donations,  and  gifts  for  these 
purposes. 


THS    ACCOMPUBHIONTS 

During  the  past  several  years  the 
Shevchenko  Scientific  Society.  Inc.: 

First.  Organized  research  on  Ukraine 
and  Eastern  Europe  through  continuous 
work  of  Its  philological,  historical-phil- 
osophical and  mathematical,  physical 
and  medical  sections,  and  of  the  Com- 
mittee for  American  Elncyclopedias. 

Second.  Members  of  the  Shevchenko 
Scientific  Society  are  teaching  at  Colum- 
bia University,  Georgetown  University. 
Harvard  University.  Marquette  Univer- 
sity, University  of  California,  University 
of  Notre  Dame,  University  of  Minnesota, 
University  of  Wisconsin,  University  of 
Miami,  University  of  St.  Louis,  the  Cath- 
olic University  of  America,  Seton-Hall 
University,  and  other  similar  institu- 
tions, and  they  participate  in  the  annual 
meetings  of  American  learned  societies, 
like  the  American  Modem  Language  As- 
sociation, American  Historical  Associa- 
tion, and  so  forth. 

Third.  To  the  more  than  600  volumes 
published  before  World  War  II,  the  so- 
ciety has  added  in  English,  "Proceedings, 
Philological  Section,"  volumes  I,  II;  "Pro- 
ceedings, Historical-Philosophical  Sec- 
tion," volume  I;  "Proceedings,  Mathe- 
matical. Physical  and  Medical  Section." 
volumes  I.  II. 

In  Ukrainian:  "Memoirs,"  volumes  11, 
162,  165;  "Collected  Papers,  Philological 
Section,"  volimies  24,  25,  26. 

In  addition,  the  society  has  published 
works  of  XTkrainian  writers  who  were 
murdered  by  the  Soviet  regime  or  works 
of  writers  which  are  forbidden  in  the 
Soviet  Union:  Yurij  Yanovskyj;  "The 
Shipmaster";  Eugene  Malanluk:  "Po- 
ems"; Bohdan  Lepkyj:  "Mazepa — From 
Poltava  to  Bendery";  "Broken  Strings — 
An  Anthology  of  Poems  of  Ukrainian 
Poets.  Bailed  or  Deported  Between  1920 
and  1945." 

Three  more  volumes  are  being  printed. 

The  society  also  has  manuscripts  of 
14  volimies  of  scholarly  works  which,  be- 
cause of  lack  of  funds,  have  not  yet  been 
published. 

Fourth.  The  society  has  organized,  up 
to  August  1,  1955,  135  meetings  of  its 
sections  and  committees:  4  semesters  of 
Ukrainian  university  studies;  confer- 
ence at  Columbia  University  commem- 
orating the  80th  anniversary  of  the 
foundation  of  Shevchenko  Scientific 
Society. 

Fifth.  The  library  of  the  society  Is  be- 
ing organized,  having  already  collected 
4,830  books;  it  has  also  valuable  histori- 
cal archives. 

Sixth.  The  society  has  sponsored  cul- 
tural activities  in  many  cities  of  Amer- 
ica, and  the  "Ukrainian  National  Mu- 
seum" in  Ontario,  Calif.,  is  under  its 
auspices. 

Seventh.  Its  members  are  standing  in 
the  forefront  of  the  fight  for  academic 
freedom  behind  the  Iron  Curtain,  and 
have  published  on  this  topic,  books  and 
articles,  and  have  delivered  talks  over 
the  Voice  of  America. 

Eighth.  The  work  of  the  society  has 
been  greatly  helped  through  the  under- 
standing and  generosity  of  our  fellow 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
through  subsidies  from  the  East  Euro- 
pean Fund,  Inc..  headed  by  Prof.  Philip 


Mosely,  of  Columbia  University,  and  Di- 
rector David  Mimford. 

East  European  Fund,  Inc.,  granted  the 
Shevchenko  Society  a  subsidy  of  $10,000 
and  $30,000  for  a  special  "book  proj- 
ect"— the  publication  of  works  of 
Ukrainian  writers  murdered  by  the  Soviet 
regime  and  works  of  writers  that  are 
forbidden  in  the  Soviet  Union.  This 
grant  is  operated  Jointly  with  a  similar 
grant  to  UVAN,  imder  the  chairmanship 
of  Prof.  Philip  Mosely.  of  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. 

BHXTCHXNKO  SCIXtmTlC  SOCtTTY,  INC. 

The  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  was 
founded  in  1873  in  Western  Ukraine, 
Lviv,  then  under  Austrian  rule,  on  the 
Initiative  of  Ukrainians  from  East 
Ukraine,  then  part  of  the  Russian  Em- 
pire, in  which  the  Ukrainian  nation,  cul- 
tiu"e  and  language  were  persecuted  by 
the  Russian  Tsarist  Government  and 
their  very  existence  negated. 

The  Society  bears  the  name  of  the 
great  bard  of  Ukraine.  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, 1814-61,  who,  in  one  of  his  poems 
proclaimed:  "When  will  our  waiting  for 
Washington  with  the  new  and  Just  law 
be  at  last  fulfilled?"  To  cultivate  the 
traditions  of  academic  and  political  free- 
dom represented  by  Washington  and 
Shevchenko,  Is  also  the  ideological  pro- 
gram of  this  society. 

It  is  the  oldest  Ukrainian  learned  so- 
ciety which,  before  World  War  I,  de- 
veloped Into  a  Ukrainian  Academy  of 
Sciences  and  Liberal  Arts,  with  the  larg- 
est library  for  eastern  Slavic  studies  in 
central  Europe,  a  museum,  and  a  print- 
ing and  publishing  plant. 

Under  the  leadership  of  the  distin- 
guished historian,  first  President  of  the 
Ukrainian  National  Republic.  M.  Hrush- 
evsky,  the  Society  achieved  before  World 
War  I,  a  very  respected  and  esteemed 
rank  among  learned  organizations  of 
Europe  and  prior  to  World  War  n  pub- 
lished over  600  volumes. 

After  the  Russian  Bolshevik  occupa- 
tion and  annexation  of  Western  Ukraine 
to  Soviet  Ukraine,  the  Shevchenko  So- 
ciety was  proclaimed  by  the  Soviet  Gov- 
ernment a  branch  of  the  Ukrainian 
Soviet  Academy  in  Kiev.  A  majority 
of  members  escaped  to  the  DP  camps, 
and  many  migrated  overseas,  re-estab- 
lishing this  Society  In  Western  Europe, 
in  the  United  States,  Csmada,  and  Aus- 
tralia. 

The  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society  up- 
holds the  idea  of  academic  freedom  and 
freedom  of  research  and  is  a  leading 
organization  of  resistance  to  communism 
of  Americans  of  Ukrainian  descent  and 
of  Ukrainian  exiles  the  world  over.  The 
Society  which  has  in  the  United  States 
over  100  members  is  aiming  also  at  the 
enrichment  of  American  culture  with 
the  cultural  heritage  and  scholarly  con- 
tributions of  Ukraine. 

EXECUTIVE  BOARS 

President:  Prof.  Roman  Smal-Stocki, 
Ph.  D.,  Marquette  University. 

Vice  presidents:  Prof.  Konstantin  Ky- 
sllewskyj.  Ph.  D.;  Prof.  Matwiy  Stachiw, 
LL.D. 

Treasurer:  Volodymyr  Kalyna,  Ph.  D. 

Secretary:  JurlJ  FedynakyJ.  LLD. 

Members:  Prof.  Joseph  Andrushklw. 
Ph,    D.,    StUm    Hall    University;    Prof. 
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Wasyl  Lew,  Ph.  D..  St.  Basil's  College; 
Prof.  Yaroslaw  Padoch.  LLX).;  Michael 
Pezansky,  SJ].;  Prof.  Roman  Osinchuk, 
M.D.:  Prof.  Volodymyr  Sichynsky,  Ph. 
D.;  Prof.  Nicholas  Zajcew,  diploma  In 
engineering  1 1 

Librarian:  Volodymyr  Doroshenko. 

TBI    BOLL    or    HONOH 

Among  the  members  of  the  Shev- 
chenko Scientific  Society  were  or  are  the 
following  great  scholars: 

Austria:  Prof.  Theodor  Gartner,  Prof. 
Joseph  StrzygowskI,  Prof.  Raimund 
Kaindl. 

Bulgaria:  Prof.  Michael  Arnaudof, 
Pruf.  George  Bonchef,  Prof.  Stephen 
Petkov. 

Canada:  Prof.  George  Simpson,  Prof. 
Watson  Kirkconnell. 

Croatia:  Prof.  Vatroslav  Yagic,  Prof. 
Milan  Reshetar. 

Czechoslovakia:  Prof.  Thomas  O. 
Masaryk.  Prof.  Liubomlr  Niederle,  Prof. 
Cyryl  Purkine,  Prof.  Joseph  Zubaty, 
Prof.  Jan  Machal,  Prof.  Yaroslav  Bldlo, 
Prof.  Ylrl  Krai.        1 1 

France :  Prof.  Andre  Mazon. 

Germany:  Prof .  Brich  Bemeker,  Prof . 
Albrecht  Penk,  Prof.  Max  Planck,  Prof. 
Max  Vasmer. 

Norway:  Prof.  Olaf  Broch. 

Poland:  Prof.  Alexander  Bruekner, 
Prof.  Jan  Baudouin  de  Courtenay,  Prof. 
Ludwik  Kubala,  Prof.  Przemyslaw  Dab- 
kowski. 

Russia  (pre- World  War  I):  Prof. 
Vladimir  Bechterev,  Prof.  Abram  Yoffe, 
Prof.  Fedor  Korsh,  Prof.  Alexander  Py- 
pin.  Prof.  Alexey  Shachmatov. 

Serbia  (pre-World  War  I) :  Prof. 
Alexander  Belle,  Prof.  Liubomlr  Mlletlc, 
Prof.  Bohdan  Popowic. 

Sweden:  Alfred  Jensen,  Sven  Hedln. 

United  States  of  America:  Prof.  Al- 
bert Einstein,  Prof.  Clarence  A.  Man- 
ning. 

SHEVCHKKKO    KETNOTTZS     WORLD    rREEDOM 

The  coming  Shevchenko  statue  will 
in  every  respect  be  a  statue  symbolizing 
world  freedom.  This  is  the  most  impor- 
tant aspect  of  the  Shevchenko  project. 
Shevchenko  keynotes  world  freedom,  es- 
pecially for  the  captive  nations  in  the 
Ufi.S.R.  Itself.  Here  are  only  a  few  of 
the  countless  excerpts  from  the  poetry 
of  Taras  Shevchenko,  stressing  freedom 
and  liberty.  I  submit  these  excerpts 
from  translations  made  by  a  Canadian 
Shevchenko  scholar  and  an  American 
writer: 

[Excerpts  from  the  poetry  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko ] 

From  "The  Neophytes"  (1857) : 
"Ye  sons  of  night. 

Insensate  dogs,  deprived  in  truth  of  sight, 
Tou  cannot  see  at  all.  Flat  on  the  ground 
Your  greasy,  praying  carcasses  are  found; 
Behind  a  cross  from  devils  you  would  hide, 
And  then  beneath  your  breath  a  prayer  of 

pride 
Asks  Qod  to  send  the  worst  adversity 
And  every  kind  of  plague  in  high  degree 
Upon  your  frilow-Chrlstians,  doomed  your 

foes — 
May  Qod  appoint  your  condign  overthrows. 
All  ye  new  pharoahs  with  jova  hearts  of 

clay. 
Rapacious  Caesars  of  this  later  day." 
(Translated  by  Watson  KlrkconneU.) 
CIX 1495 


From  "Ood's  Fool"  (1868) : 
"You  were  not  fit,  '' 

Clad  In  laced  Uveiies,  toads,  Pharisees, 
You  were  not  fit  to  raise  in  the  defense 
Of  Justice  and  our  sacred  Ubertyt 
Tou  have  been  taught  to  torture  your  own 

brothers. 
And  not  to  love  them!  Ah.  you  miserable 
And  cursed   crew,  when  will  you  breathe 

your  last? 
When  shall  we  get  ourselves  a  Washington 
To  promulgate  his  new  and  righteous  law? 
But  some  day  we  shall  surely  find  the  man!" 
(Translated  by  Watson  Kirkconnell.) 

From    "O    My    Thoughts,    My    Heartfelt 
Thoughts"  (1839): 
"There  is  Ukralna; 

From  end  to  end,  there,  it  is  broad 

And  Joyful  like  freedom 

Which  has  long  since  passed  away; 

Broad  as  a  sea,  the  Dnlpro, 

Steppe  and  steppe,  the  rapids  roar. 

And  gravemounds  high  as  mountains. 

There  was  born  the  Kozak  freedom. 

There  she  galloped  round. 

With  Tartars  and  with  Polish  lords 

She  strewed  the  plain  about 

Till  it  could  take  no  more;  with  corpses 

All  the  plain  she  strewed. 

Freedom  lay  down  to  take  her  rest; 

Meanwhile  the  gravemound  grew. 

And  high  above  it,  as  a  warder. 

Hovers  the  Black  Eagle, 

And  Minstrels  come  and  sign  about 

The  gravemound  to  the  people." 
(Translated  by  Vera  Rich.) 

Prom  "The  Dream"  (1844) : 

"The  desert  wilderness  has  stirred 

As  from  a  coffin's  narrow  girth 

For  the  Last  Judgment  day  of  doom. 

The  dead  are  rising  for  the  truth. 

These  are  not  the  dead,  the  slain. 

They  come  not  seeking  Judgment  day; 

No !  They  are  people,  living  people. 

Put  in  irons,  they  draw 

Gold  up  out  of  holes,  to  pour  it 

Down  the  Glutton's  maw. 

Among  them,  the  old  ifigs.  In  chains 

Is  the  King  of  freedom. 

The  King  of  all  the  world,  the  tring 

Wearing  a  brand  for  crown. 

In  torment.  In  hard  labor,  he 

Pleads  not,  nor  weeps,  nor  groans. 

Once  the  heart  is  warmed  by  goodness. 

Cold  It  will  never  grow. 

Where,  then,  are  your  thoughts,  your  rosy- 
pink  flowers? 

Well-cared-for  and  brave,  these  dear  chil- 
dren of  yours? 

To  whom.  then,  to  whom,  my  friend,  did 
you  give  them? 

Or  perhaps  In  your  heart  for  all  ages  you 
hid  them? 

Do  not  hide  them,  my  brother!  But  scatter 
them  far! 

They   will   germinate,   grow — and   go   Into 
the  world." 
(Translated  by  Vera  Rich.) 

From  "The  Caucasus"  (1846): 
"Mountains    beyond    mountains,    crags    In 

stormclouds  cloaked, 
Wild  heights  sown  with  sorrow,  soil  that 

blood  has  soaked. 
From  the  dawn  of  time,  Prometheus 
Hangs,  the  eagle's  victim; 
All  God's  days.  It  pe<As  his  ribs. 
Tears  the  heart  within  him. 
Tears,  but  cannot  drink  away 
The  blood  that  throbs  with  Uf  e. 
Still  it  lives  and  lives  again 
And  still  once  more  he  '«»»»tii»^, 
For  our  soul  shall  never  perlalt. 
Freedom  knows  no  dying. 
And  tlM  Glutton  cannot  barvwt 
Fields  where  seas  are  lying; 


Cannot  bind  the  living  spirit; 
Nor  the  living  ward. 
Cannot  smirch  the  sacred  glory 
Of  Almighty  God." 

(TranHated  by  Vera  Rich.) 

From  "Days  Are  Passing,  Nights  Are  Pass- 
ing" (1846): 

"Terrible  to  fall  into  chains. 

Dies  in  captivity. 
But  worse,  far  wcjrse.  to  sleep,  to  sle^. 

To  sleep  In  liberty. 
Fall  asleep  for  evermore. 

So  that  the  remains 
Not  a  trace :  He  lived  or  perishedt 

It  is  all  the  same.  .  . 
Where  are  you,  my  fortune,  where? 

There  Is  none,  is  none! 
Lord,  if  good  fate  Thou  would'st  grudge  me, 

Grant  an  evil  one." 

(Translated  by  Vera  Rich.) 

8HKVCRXKKO    ACAIK 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  various  editorials  of 
the  Washington  Post  on  this  subject  ap- 
peared In  the  November  14  Congrks- 
siONAL  RscoRO,  along  with  apt  replies, 
some  of  which  were  not  published  by  the 
paper.  As  an  ardent  believer  in  open  and 
responsible  discussion,  I  should  like  to 
add  to  that  list  another  editorial  In  the 
November  12  issue  of  the  Washington 
Post,  titled  "Shevchenko  Again."  along 
with  a  reply  to  that  editorial  written  by 
Dr.  Lev  E.  Dobrlansky,  of  Georgetown 
University: 

Shxvchxnko  Again 

Walter  C.  Louchhelm,  Jr.,  has  very  rightly 
asked  his  colleagues  on  the  National  Capital 
Planning  Commission  to  review  that  body'a 
approval  of  a  site  for  the  Shevchenko  memo- 
rial. The  Commission  clearly  was  not  wtil 
Informed  about  the  memorial  and  it  ought 
to  reexamine  its  decision. 

Congress,  the  Planning  Commission,  and 
the  Interior  Department  have  been  misled 
by  one  of  the  most  artful  and  arrogant  lob- 
bies ever  operated  by  a  minority  group.  This 
lobby  has  maneuvered  the  Government  into 
the  ridiculous  position  of  approving  a  memo- 
rial to  a  19th-century  Ukrainian  poet,  known 
to  few  Americans,  one  who  has  little  or  no 
connection  with  this  country's  past,  with 
a  reputation  for  intense  XTkrainian  national- 
ism curiously  mixed  with  varlons  other  eth- 
nic passions.  The  real  irony  of  the  matter, 
of  course,  is  that  Shevchenko  Is  a  hero  In 
the  Soviet  Union  where  his  name  is  memo- 
rialized in  literally  hundreds  of  place  names. 
His  monuments  there  are  aimuaUy  the  object 
of  Communist  adulation.  The  advocates  of 
an  American  memorial  to  him  labor  under 
the  strange  notion  tiiat  by  putting  up  a 
statue  to  him  in  Washington  they  will  some- 
how kidnap  a  Communist  hero  and  make 
him  into  their  own  hero. 

This  dispute  over  the  sotil  of  a  Ukrainian 
poet  is  a  quarrel  within  the  ranks  of  Ukrain- 
ian nationalists  in  which  Americans  In  gen- 
eral and  Washlngtonians  in  particular  have 
no  proper  interest.  Xven  Americans  ot 
Ukrainian  descent  do  not  share  universally 
In  the  enthusiasms  ot  the  clique  which  has 
agitated  for  the  Shevchenko  memoriaL 

AU  the  public  agencies  that  had  anything 
to  do  with  this  proposal  ought  to  reexamine 
their  decislooa.  The  Ukrainian  group  that 
has  raised  money  for  the  memorial  might 
more  ajjproprlateiy  honor  some  Ukrainian- 
American  whose  genius  reflects  the  success 
of  thetr  countrymen  in  embracing  the  cause 
of  this  country  and  in  leaving  the  <inarrel8 
of  their  ancestral  homeland  where  they 
originated. 
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NovncBzm  10,  1963. 
Lrrm  to  tkx  Edttok  or  tbs  WASHUcoroir 

POBT. 

Toiir  November  13  editorial  on  "Shev- 
chenko  Again"  reads  like  a  neurotic  siunmary 
of  your  three  prevloua  editorials.  It  appears 
tbat  you  have  exhausted  your  supply  of 
fantastic  opinions,  though  your  motivation 
of  Ignorant  Intolerance  still  runs  high. 

Mr.  Louchheim  expressed  his  fantastic 
opinions  long  before  you  did.  A  year  ago  he 
exceeded  the  technical  Jurisdiction  of  the 
National  Capital  Planning  Commission  to 
register  his  unfounded  notions  about  Shev- 
chenko.  He.  too,  labored  under  the  illusion 
that  Moscow  would  relish  a  Shevchenko 
statue  here.  but.  like  you.  he  was  way  out  of 
his  depth  In  the  face  of  concrete  evidence 
and  fact.  I  strongly  advise  you  to  read  a 
piece  of  honest  Journalism.  Robert  J.  Lewis' 
November  10  article  on  "The  Status  of  a 
Statue"  in  the  Sunday  Star,  In  which  he 
rightly  states  that  "Washington  would  be 
graced  by  a  memorial  to  a  significant  figure 
In  the  continuing  battle  for  liberty." 

Again,  It's  a  pity  that  your  e-week  expert- 
ness  on  this  vital  subject  hasn't  even  begun 
to  scratch  the  surface  of  available  facts.  Mr. 
Wiggins,  truly  one  shudders  to  think  of  the 
assumed  factual  bases  of  your  other  editorials 
that  are  supposed  to  guide  your  readers  on  a 
variety  of  Important  Issues.  I  assure  you 
that  responsible  officials  In  all  three  of  the 
mentioned  governmental  bodies  were  prop- 
erly informed  about  Shevchenko  and  have  a 
far  greater  understanding  of  this  project 
than  you  can  hardly  acquire  in  another  6 
weeks.  They  at  least  bothered  to  read  House 
Document  No.  445.  Really,  for  a  man  who  by 
his  own  admission  "never  read  a  line  of  Mr. 
Shevchenko's  verse"  (September  23  editorial 
"Poetic  Injustice")  you're  alone  at  the  sum- 
mit of  editorial  Irresponsibility  In  accusing 
our  legislators  of  being  "gullible"  and  others 
of  "being  misled." 

Again,  it  is  also  a  pity  that  In  the  dark- 
ness of  both  your  arrogant  Ignorance  and 
Intolerance  you  cannot  possibly  see  eye-to- 
eye  with  our  President  on  the  universal  sig- 
nificance of  this  poet  and  courageous  free- 
dom fighter.  It  is  pitiful,  too,  that  your 
abusive  antl-Semltlc  charges — much  like 
those  fabricated  in  Moscow — have  blinded 
you  to  the  fact  that  Albert  Einstein,  one 
among  the  many  other  outstanding  Jewish 
scholars,  was  a  member  to  the  day  of  bis 
death  in  the  Shevchenko  Scientific  Society 
which  perpetuates  both  the  name  and  works 
of  the  univorsal  poet.  Indeed,  the  brazen- 
ness  of  your  charges  is  an  affront  to  all  Intel- 
ligent Jews,  both  here  and  abroad. 

Again,  you're  In  the  realm  of  self -satisfy- 
ing fantasy  when  you  write  about  some 
"lobby,"  "a  minority  group,"  Shevchenko  as 
"a  Communist  hero,"  some  "quarrel  within 
the  ranks  of  Ukrainian  nationalists,"  and 
some  "Ukrainian  group"  raising  the  money 
for  the  memorial.  It  is  both  interesting  and 
amusing  to  witness  the  lengths  you  have 
gone  to  in  your  groping  for  argumentative 
points  to  Justify  your  basic  Intolerant  mo- 
tivations. Strangely  enough,  some  of  these 
Imagined  points  have  been  used  consistently 
by  Moscow  and  its  puppets  In  their  opposi- 
tion to  the  statue  here.  Have  you  been  read- 
ing the  right  sources?  Again,  where  have 
you  been  these  past  3  years  when  all  of  this 
was  openly  discussed? 

For  the  public  record,  prove  that  this  lobby 
exists.  Are  you  suggesting  that  citizens  have 
no  right  to  exercise  their  power  of  Ideas  be- 
cause some  Intolerant  and  vmlcnowledgeable 
editor  might  not  find  these  ideas  in  accord 
with  his  burning  bias?  As  to  "a  nxlnorlty 
group,"  In  the  name  of  simple  logic,  pray,  do 
tell  us  what  private  American  organization 
Is  a  majority  group?  The  editor  of  the  Wash- 
ington Post,  perhaps?  Where  basic  and  tol- 
erant American  ideas  are  expressed,  their 
exponents  are  of  the  majority.  Simply  In 
point  of  readable  fact,  the  substance  of  yoxir 


editorial  fiction  bare  found  ready  expression 
In  the  Soviet  Union  these  past  3  years. 

Once  again,  the  patent  nonsense  of  Shev- 
chenko being  "a  Communist  hero"  can  b« 
easily  dispensed  with.  Aside  from  the  pub- 
lished distortions  of  Shevchenko  by  Moscow 
and  Its  puppets,  you  might  advance  yoiir 
cold  war  education  by  beginning  to  ponder 
over  the  many  good  things  the  Soviet  Rus- 
sian totalltarlans  have  abused  and  exploited 
to  further  their  own  ends;  such  as  demo- 
cratic forms,  past  treaties,  the  U.N.,  etc.  Or 
haven't  you  heard  about  political  Russian 
cunning  and  treachery?  How  nonsensical 
this  characterisation  is,  one  needn't  go  be- 
yond your  own  editorials.  This  one  contra- 
dicts your  first  two  and  is  even  contradictory 
in  itself.  In  the  same  paragraph  Shevchenko 
is  painted  as  "a  Communist  hero"  and  one 
"with  a  reputation  for  intense  Ukrainian  na- 
tionalism." And  so  a  circle  Is  squared. 
Haven't  you  heard  about  the  crime  of  bour- 
geolse  nationalism  In  the  U.S.S.R.?  Again, 
your  intellectual  gap  will  take  some  time  to 
overcome,  not  Just  6  weeks. 

Tour  comments  about  some  quarrel 
among  XTkralnlan  nationalists  and  some 
money-raising  Ukrainian  group  are  really  re- 
flective of  self-inflicted  hallucinations.  We 
Americans,  who  for  your  Information  were 
also  born  here,  would  appreciate  knowing 
about  this  alleged  quarrel  and  the  specific 
Identity  of  these  "nationalists."  Again, 
you've  fabricated  yoiu*  statements,  support 
them  with  concrete  fact.  The  people  sup- 
porting this  statue  In  the  cause  of  our  own 
national  Interests  are  as  American — If  not 
more  so.  Judging  by  your  Intolerant  and 
mendacious  editorials — as  you  are.  This 
smear  technique  is  a  Russian  specialty,  not 
American;  and  you  can't  get  away  with  it. 

As  to  what  we  should  do  with  our  money, 
your  advice  Is  scarcely  needed:  nor  do  we 
heed  the  Insularities  of  a  few  "Americans  of 
Ukrainian  descent."  Many  objectives  of  edu- 
cational and  scholarly  Import  will  be  served 
by  our  accumulating  funds — in  Itself  a  solid 
measure  of  the  generally  enthusiastic  re- 
sponse to  the  statue  project.  The  statue  will, 
of  course,  be  your  monument  of  sorely  needed 
enlightenment.  In  the  meantime,  as  a  self- 
acclaimed  American,  have  you  the  integrity 
of  substantiating  factually  the  opinions  ex- 
pres.sed  in  your  contradictory  editorials  and 
the  honesty  of  revealing  publicly  the  names 
of  the  "scholars"  who  regard  Shevchenko  as 
"a  minor  poet"  and  "the  local  planning  of- 
ficials" who  are  grumbling  about  the  statue? 
My  sense  of  fairness  and  Justice  compels  me 
to  underscore  again  the  request  made  In 
my  previous  letters,  along  with  the  chal- 
lenge of  permitting  an  American  Shevchenko 
scholar  to  write  an  article  In  your  paper 
and  also  your  publishing  the  scores  of  let- 
ters I  am  Informed  you  have  been  receiving 
In  protest  to  your  editorials.  Or.  again,  is 
your  protracted  silence  in  these  respects 
"American?" 

Lev  E.  Dobrianskt. 


STATEMENT  OP  HOUSE  REPUBLI- 
CAN POLICY  COMMITTEE 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  is  recognized  for  60 
minutes. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Laird]. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
Republican  policy  committee  today  ap- 
proved the  following  statement  of  pol- 
icy. The  statement  was  prepared  by  a 
three-member  sF>ecial  subcommittee,  ap- 
pointed at  the  committee's  regular  meet- 
ing on  Tuesday,  December  3,  consisting 
of  Representative  Katherine  St.  George, 


Republican  of  New  York.  Representative 
John  J.  Rhodes,  Republican  of  Arizona, 
and  myself  serving  as  chairman. 

The  text  of  the  statement  reads  as 
follows : 

There  Is  a  proper  time,  even  during  na- 
tional mourning,  to  assure  that  suspicion, 
distrust,  and  unwarranted  accusations  do 
not  divide  and  confuse  our  people. 

We  Issue  this  statement  now  In  sincere 
belief  that  this  Is  such  a  time  and  calls  for 
such  an  action.  We  must  not  lose  sight  of 
why  we  are  mourning.  But  neither  should 
we  permit  the  tragic  event  and  the  mourn- 
ing period  it  signaled  to  be  used  as  a  device 
to  cloud  the  future  of  honest  debate  and 
dissent. 

"Our  American  unity  does  not  depend  on 
unanimity."  In  these  words,  our  new  Pres- 
ident. Lyndon  Balnes  Johnson,  placed  in 
focus  a  cardinal  principle  that  has  and  must 
continue  to  guide  our  people. 

We  are  united  In  our  grief  at  the  tragic 
assassination  of  our  35th  President.  This 
unity  of  grief,  however.  Is  not — nor  should 
it  be — the  seedbed  of  a  iinanimity  on  all  of 
the  legislative  proposals  put  forward  by  our 
late  President. 

Dissent  and  debate  are  the  touchstones  of 
the  American  experience.  We  are  not 
unanimous  in  our  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment. We  never  have  been;  nor  wlU  we  be  so 
long  as  we  are  a  free  nation  governed  by  the 
Constitution  and  the  Bill  of  Rights.  For 
this  we  thank  Ood. 

We  are  told  that  hate  was  the  assassin  that 
struck  down  our  President.  If  It  was  hatred 
that  moved  the  assassin,  that  hatred  was 
bred  by  the  teachings  of  communism.  All 
the  evidence  so  far  presented  affirms  this. 

Kfforts  to  make  Americans  generally  feel 
guilty  of  the  crime  now  are  obscuring  the 
nature  of  the  crime.  Rather  than  setting 
American  against  American,  as  easily  could 
happen  If  g^llt  is  misplaced  and  doubt  be- 
comes a  device  of  political  debate,  the  tragic 
event  should  serve  to  set  the  face  and  heart 
of  all  Americans  firmly  against  the  warped 
and  alien  doctrine  which,  alone  In  the  world 
today,  preaches  destruction  of  societies  and 
freedoms,  employs  murder  as  a  tool,  and 
threatens  violence  around  the  globe  from  a 
base  of  major  national  power.  That  doc- 
trine Is  the  doctrine  of  communism. 

Critics,  well  meaning  and  otherwise,  have 
chosen  to  take  this  time  to  revile  the  Re- 
public and  to  decry  Its  weaknesses.  Let 
Americans  take  this  time  to  recognize  the 
streng^th  of  Institutions  which  permit  us 
to  proceed  beyond  tragedy.  It  Is  this 
strength  which  Is  our  living  memorial  to  all 
those  who,  in  high  places  or  humble,  give 
their  lives  In  the  cause  of  freedom. 

Now  there  Is  the  present  and  the  future 
to  face.  We  have  our  Nation's  business  to 
do  and  we  have  our  Nation's  proved  and 
constitutional  ways  to  do  It.  It  Is  from 
debated  dissent  that  we  develop  consensus. 
There  must  be  no  Inhibition  of  that  dissent 
or  quieting  of  the  debate  through  fear  of 
seeming  to  disregard  the  memory  of  the  late 
President.  The  denial  of  discussion  would 
do  the  greatest  disservice  to  his  memory, 
and  to  the  living  Nation.  National  unity 
must  not  mean  national  conformity  and  no 
sense  of  sorrow  should  distort  the  good  sense 
of  this  Nation  to  make  it  mean  that. 

There  is  guilt.  But  it  is  not  American 
guilt.  It  is  the  guilt  of  the  murderer.  There 
is  hatred,  fanaticism,  and  bigotry  In  the 
world  but  America  is  not  its  source  or  loyal 
Americans  Its  practitioners.  America,  in- 
stead, has  worked  hard  against  these  forces 
and  continues  to  do  so.  It  can  be  proud  of 
Its  progress  and  prouder  yet  of  its  promises 
of  still  more  progress.  No  nation  has  given 
more  to  mankind.  No  nation  has  asked  less. 
We  do  not  say  this  in  pride  or  arrogance. 
We  say  It  because  our  Nation's  self-respect 
demands  it. 
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LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 


By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Arends)  .  for  today  and  to- 
morrow, on  account  of  illness. 

Mr.  Vinson,  for  10  days,  on  accoimt 
of  ofiScial  business. 

Mr.  Fountain  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Bonner)  ,  for  today,  on, account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Whitener  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  December  7. 

Mr.  Reuss  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
BoGGs) ,  for  60  minutes,  on  December  10. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Wisconsin. 


SENATE    BILL     AND    JOINT    RESO- 
LUTIONS REFERRED 

A  bill  and  joint  resolutions  of  the  Sen- 
ate of  the  following  titles  were  taken 
from  the  Speaker's  table  and,  under  the 
rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  927.  An  act  to  amend  title  12  of  the 
Merchant  Marine  Act,  1936,  In  order  to  re- 
move certain  limitations  with  respect  to  war 
risk  Insurance  issued  under  the  provisions  of 
such  title;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

S.J.  Res.  113.  Joint  resolution  to  authorize 
the  President  to  issue  annually  a  proclama- 
tion designating  the  first  week  In  March  of 
each  year  as  "Save  Yonr  Vision  Week";  to 
the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.J.  Res.  128.  Joint  resolution  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  BOQQS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  59  minutes  p.m.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Satur- 
day, December  7,  1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as 
follows:  II 

1415.  A  letter  from  tne  Director,  Bureau 
of  the  Budget.  Executive  Office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, relative  to  stating  that  the  appropria- 
tion for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  for 
"Management  of  lands  and  resources,"  for 
fiscal  year  1964  had  been  apportioned  on  a 
basis  Indicating  a  need  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation,  pursuant  to  sec- 
tion 8679  of  the  Revised  Statutes,  as  amend- 
ed (81  DSC.  6«6);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 


1416.  A  letter  from,  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce, transmitting  the  esth  quarterly  re- 
port on  export  control  covering  the  third 
quarter  1963,  pursuant  to  the  Export  Control 
Act  of  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Banking 
and  Currency. 

1417.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency,  transmitting  a  draft  of 
a  proposed  bill  entitled  "A  bill  for  the  relief 
of  Clarence  L.  Alu  and  others";  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

1418.  A  letter  from  the  national  adjutant 
paymaster.  Marine  Corps  League,  transmit- 
ting copies  of  reports  of  the  national  officers 
and  committee  chairman  which  were  pre- 
sented to  the  delegates  at  our  40th  aimual 
convention  held  In  Cleveland.  Ohio,  August 
21-25,  1963;  also  financial  report;  to  the  (Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  MCMILLAN :  Committee  on  the  DUtrlct 
of  Coliunbla.  HJl.  8929.  A  bill  to  authorize 
the  prosecution  of  a  transit  development 
program  for  the  National  Capital  region; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1005).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  MORGAN:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  7886.  A  biU  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and 
for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1006) .  Ordered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC    BILLS    AND    RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXU,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  BARRY: 

HJl.  9374.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  greater 
protection  of  the  President  and  the  Vice 
President  of  the  United  States;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CHENOWETH: 

HJl.  9375.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  impose  additional  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  imported  each  year  In  exc«M 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means.  ;■ 

By  Mr.  DENT: 

HJl.  9376.  A  bill  to  extend  for  2  additional 
years  the  temporary  provisions  of  Public 
Laws  815  and  874,  81st  Congress,  relating  to 
the  construction  and  maintenance  and  op- 
eration of  public  schools  in  federally  im- 
pacted areas,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor. 

HJl.  9377.  A  bill  to  establish  a  system  of 
student  loans  to  assist  students  to  attend 
trade  schools;  to  the  Ckunmlttee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor. 

By  Mr.  GARY : 

HJl.  9378.  A  bUl  to  amend  title  39  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  provide  that  certain 
tax  Information  statements  be  defined  as 
third-class  maU;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

HJl.  9379.  A  biU  to  incorporate  the  Jewish 
War     Veterans    of    the    United    States    of 
America;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  HEBERT: 

H.R.  9380.  A  blU  to  provide  that  National 
Guard  officers,  appointed,  designated,  <»■  de- 
tailed as  U.S.  property  and  fiscal  officers  shall 
not  be  counted  against  the  authorized  active 
duty  strength  of  the  Army  or  Air  Force;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

HJl.  9881.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  leave  of 
absence  for  members  of  the  National  Guard 


who  are  officers  or  employees  of  the  United 
States  when  called  or  ordered  to  Federal  or 
State  military  service  In  aid  of  clvU  author- 
ity; to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

H.R.  9382.  A  blU  to  provide  for  the  ex- 
tension of  certain  rights  and  protections  con- 
tained In  the  Soldiers'  and  Sailors'  Civil  Re- 
lief Act  of  1940;  to  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

By  Mr.  McMILLAN: 

H.R.  9383.  A  bill  relating  to  sick  leave 
benefits  for  officers  and  members  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Police  force  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  the  Fire  Department  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  the  U.S.  Park  Police  force, 
and  the  White  House  PoUce  force;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  District  of  Colvunbla. 
By  Mr.  MAILLIARD: 

H.R.  9384.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
mission on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  Island 
shall  have  6  months  after  its  formation  in 
which  to  make  Its  report  to  Congress;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HEALEY: 

HJ.  Res.  847.  Joint  resolxrtlon  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  and  authorizing  an  appropriation 
therefor;  to  the  Committee  on  PubUc  Works. 
By  Mr.  ST.  ONGE: 

H.J.  Res.  848.  Joint   resolution    to    provide 
for  the  designation  of  the  month  of  Febru- 
ary    In     each     year     as     "American    Heart 
Month";  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  SHIPLEY: 

H.J.  Res.  849.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WATSON: 

H  J.  Res.  850.  Joint  resolution  prc^XKlng  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WIDNALL: 

H.J.  Res.  851.  Joint  resolution  to  provide 
for  renaming  the  National  Cultural  Center 
as  the  Jc*n  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center,  to  authorize  an  appropriation  theve- 
for,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Works. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FINNEGAN: 
HJl.  9385.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Marlja 
Matljevic;    to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
H.R.  9386.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Elmer  O 
Erlckson;    to  the  CXimmlttee   on   the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida: 
H.R.  9387.  A  bill  for  the  reUef  of  Ernesto  J, 
Sacerlo;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,   ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Cleifc's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

488.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  George 
R.  Rodericks,  secretary.  National  Association 
of  State  ClvU  Defenae  Directors  (Director, 
Office  of  ClvU  Defense.  Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia)  relative  to  conunend- 
Ing  the  House  of  Representatives  for  its  ac- 
tion In  the  approval  of  HJl.  8200;  to  the 
Conunlttee  on  Armed  Services. 

489.  Also,  petition  of  John  Myles  Kennedy, 
care  of  American  Express,  Cadiz.  Spain,  rela- 
tive to  a  redress  of  grievance  relating  to  de- 
manding social  security  payments;  to  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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490.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  urging  a  Joint  Kennedy  Commit- 
tee on  Automation  and  Jobs;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Education  and  Labor. 

491.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  appropriate  $10  million  for  the 
President  Kennedy  Peace  Temple;  to  the 
Committee  on  House  Administration. 


492.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla..  to  remember  the  Alamo  by  legis- 
lation calling  for  forming  the  the  Alamo  Na- 
tional Historic  Site,  In  San  Antonio,  Tex.;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

493.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla.,  to  legislate  to  form  the  Joint  Ken- 


nedy Committee  on  Automation;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 

494.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  pas§  a  resolution  congratulat- 
ing President  Johnson  for  changing  the 
name  of  Cape  Canaveral  to  Cape  Kennedy, 
Fla.;  to  the  Committee  on  Science  and  Astro- 
nautics. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


DecreasiBf  Tariff  oa  Foreiyn  Dairy  Prod- 
acts    Woald   Farther   Complicate    Do- 
'  wuttic  Dairy  Problem 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  LESTER  R.  JOHNSON 

or  WISCONSIN 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Friday,  December  6.  1963 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
opened  public  hearings  this  week  In 
preparation  for  the  sixth  round  of  tariff 
negotiations  under  the  General  Agree- 
ment on  Tariffs  and  Trade — GATT — 
scheduled  to  begin  In  Geneva  next  May. 
Under  the  basic  negotiating  authority 
contained  in  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962,  the  President  is  permitted  to  lower 
duties  on  Imports  by  as  much  as  50  per- 
cent of  the  July  1962  rate. 

However,  In  keeping  with  our  demo- 
cratic traditions,  the  Tariff  Commission 
hearings  are  being  held  In  order  to  give 
interested  parties  an  opportunity  to  tes- 
tify about  the  economic  effects  of  possible 
tariff  reductions  on  American  industry. 
Final  decision  as  to  the  articles  on  which 
the  United  States  will  negotiate  will  not 
be  completed  until  the  testimony  present- 
ed at  the  hearings  has  been  thoroughly 
reviewed  and  analyzed,  and  the  President 
has  received  the  views  of  the  special 
representative  for  trade  negotiations, 
the  Tariff  Commission,  and  other  Gov- 
ernment agencies. 

Because  of  my  longtime  interest  In 
and  work  with  the  problems  and  pro- 
grams affecting  dairy  farmers,  I  submit- 
ted a  statement  to  the  Commission  on  the 
adverse  effect  which  lower  Import  duties 
on  foreign  dairy  products  would  have  on 
domestic  production.  Under  leave  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks,  I  would  like  to  include 
that  statement  in  the  Record  : 

Statement  or  Congressman  Lester  Johnson, 
or  WISco^TSIN,  at  UJ3.  TARirr  Commission 
Hearings 

The  dairy  problem  has  been  with  vis  for  a 
long  time.  It  can  be  summarized  as  a  situa- 
tion In  which  the  amount  of  milk  produced 
exceeds  the  amotint  of  milk  which  can  be 
sold  on  the  commercial  market  at  prices  that 
result  In  an  adequate  return  to  dairy  farm- 
ers for  their  labor  and  Investment.  In  1961, 
net  Income  for  seven  groups  of  commercial 
dairy  farms  In  different  parts  of  the  country 
averaged  nearly  $2,500  less  than  the  average 
annual  wages  of  $4302  for  factory  workers. 

While  the  nximber  of  milk  cows  has  de- 
clined more  than  2  percent  annually  diirlng 
the  past  decade,  this  decrease  In  milk  cow 
numbers  has  been  more  than  c^set  by  the 
Increase  In  milk  production  per  oow.  Milk 
output  has  Increased  at  an  "^nnnRl  rate  of 


about  200  pounds  per  cow  during  the  past  10 
years. 

The  current  national  production  level  of 
7,370  pounds  per  cow  Is  well  below  the  In- 
herent potential  of  cows  to  produce.  There- 
fore, there  Is  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
present  annual  Increase  In  milk  production 
per  cow  will  do  anything  but  continue.  Mat- 
ter of  fact,  with  dairy  Income  In  such  a  de- 
pressed state.  Increasing  numbers  of  farmers 
are  likely  to  exploit  the  potential  of  their 
dairy  herd  in  order  to  Improve  Incomes. 

The  rise  In  milk  production  and  the  subse- 
quent Increase  In  our  supply  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts has  been  going  on  at  an  irregular  pace 
for  the  past  four  decades.  Since  1924,  this  In- 
crease has  averaged  around  a  billion  pounds 
per  year,  cm-  about  1  percent.  Milk  production 
rose  dramatically  from  1960  to  1962  follow- 
ing a  period  of  decline.  The  increase  totaled 
about  1  billion  pounds  in  1960  and  nearly 
2.6  billion  pounds  In  1961. 

To  further  complicate  an  already  com- 
plicated situation,  the  per  capita  consump- 
tion of  dairy  products  has  been  on  the  de- 
cline since  the  1930's,  with  the  exception  of 
the  wartime  period  in  the  early  1940's.  In 
1962,  consumption  of  dairy  products  per 
person  was  only  76  percent  of  the  peak  In 
1931  and  86  percent  of  the  1957  level.  This 
downward  trend  In  per  capita  consumption 
Is  expected  to  continue,  thus  eliminating  the 
possibility  that  our  growing  population  will 
take  care  of  the  dairy  surplus  and  the  dairy 
problem. 

Various  Federal  programs  designed  to  Im- 
prove the  dairy  situation  have  been  In  effect 
since  the  early  1930's.  Following  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Agricultural  Adjustment  Act  of 
1933,  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  was 
set  up  to  carry  out  the  Government  price- 
support  purchase  and  loan  operations.  This 
was  the  first  major  effort  to  Improve  milk 
prices  through  Government  purchases  of  sxir- 
plus  dairy  products. 

The  Agricultural  Act  of  1949  made  support 
prices  for  milk  and  butterfat  mandatory  at 
levels  between  75  percent  and  90  percent  of 
parity.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  was 
given  discretion  to  establish  the  parity  price 
level  within  that  range  for  each  marketing 
year.  The  Government  buys  surplus  butter, 
American  cheese,  and  nonfat  dry  milk  to 
maintain  the  established  parity  prices  for 
manufacturing  milk  and  butterfat. 

Prior  to  1949,  Government  purchase  of 
dairy  products  under  the  price  support  pro- 
grams were  relatively  small.  In  fact,  they 
amounted  to  the  equivalent  of  a  billion 
poiinds  of  milk  In  only  1  year  during  this 
period. 

However,  since  1949,  the  picture  has 
changed  drastically  for  the  worse.  Pur- 
chases have  exceeded  the  equivalent  of  a 
billion  pounds  of  milk  In  13  of  the  past  14 
years.  In  the  1953-54  marketing  year — and 
again  In  1961-62  and  1963-63 — these  dairy 
price-support  purchases  were  equivalent  to 
more  than  10  billion  pounds  of  milk.  The 
sudden  upturn  In  purchases  in  the  1961-62 
marketing  year  reflected  both  the  increase  in 
milk  production  and  the  decrease  in  milk 
consumption. 

During  the  1962  fiscal  year,  the  Commodity 
Credit  Corporation  spent  a  record  $602.9  mil- 
Uon  on  dairy  price  support  programs.    This 


figure  does  not  include  the  $69.2  million  spent 
that  year  for  the  special  school  milk  pro- 
gram. Preliminary  figures  for  the  1963  fiscal 
year  Indicate  a  $471.6  million  expxendlture 
for  dairy  support  activities,  plus  the  $93.9 
million  which  were  spent  for  the  special 
school  milk  program. 

At  the  UJ3.  Department  of  Agriculture's 
4l8t  Annual  Agricultural  Outlook  Confer- 
ence, held  last  month  here  In  Washington, 
D.C..  the  economists  painted  an  equally  un- 
promising picture  for  the  dairy  industry  for 
the  coming  year.  According  to  the  report 
titled  "Outlook  for  Dairy  Products  In  1964 
and  Beyond,"  dairy  production  will  equal 
1963  levels,  commercial  demand  will  Increase 
less  than  the  population,  and  excess  dairy 
products  will  continue  to  move  to  the  Com- 
modity Credit  Corporation. 

In  other  words,  the  dairy  problem  will  still 
be  with  us  in  1964  and  beyond.  Frankly,  I 
cannot  see  any  sense  in  compounding  that 
already  complex  problem  by  lowering  the  Im- 
pKjrt  duty  on  cheese  and  other  dairy  products, 
thus  opening  the  door  to  a  flood  of  dairy  Im- 
ports. 

The  heart  of  the  problem  Is  summed  up 
neatly  by  Truman  Graf  of  the  University  of 
Wisconsin,  Glynn  McBride  of  Michigan 
State  College,  and  Robert  Story  of  Cornell 
University,  In  their  excellent  publication, 
"An  Investigation  of  the  Dairy  Problem  and 
Analysis  of  Selected  Program  Alternatives." 

They  point  out:  "Since  the  demand  for 
mUk  and  dairy  products  Is  relatively  Inelas- 
tic, Increases  In  aggregate  supply  would  cause 
sharp  reductions  in  farm  prices  in  the  ab- 
sence of  Government  supports.  For  example, 
an  Increase  in  supply  of  1  percent  would  be 
expected  to  reduce  the  farm  price  of  milk 
by  3  or  4  percent  In  clearing  markets." 

If  a  housewife  who  Is  shopping  for  a  pound 
of  cheese  picks  an  Imported  cheese,  she  is 
not  going  to  buy  a  second  pound  of  domestic 
cheese.  The  domestic  cheese  which  has  been 
displaced  by  Its  Imported  counterpart  must 
find  a  home  somewhere. 

Under  the  provisions  of  our  dairy  price 
support  program,  that  home  will  likely  be  a 
Government  warehouse.  There  the  displaced 
domestic  cheese,  which  has  been  purchased 
by  the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation  with 
Federal  funds,  will  be  housed  at  the  tax- 
payers' expense.  I  see  no  reason  why  our  tax 
dollars  should  be  spent  to  subsidize  foreign 
dairy  production. 

As  chairman  of  the  House  Dairy  Subcom- 
mittee, I  have  held  extensive  hearings  this 
year  on  various  proposals  aimed  at  raising 
the  Income  of  our  dairy  farmers,  reducing 
our  dairy  surpluses  and  cutting  the  cost  to 
taxpayers  of  the  purchase  and  storage  of  sur- 
plus dairy  products.  If  you  have  ever  milked 
a  cow.  you  know  that  the  left  hand  has  to 
work  with  the  right  hand  In  order  to  get  the 
desired  results.  Lowering  the  tariff  on  dairy 
products  would  be  a  perfect  example  of  the 
left  hand  working  against  the  right  hand. 

In  June  of  1961,  my  colleague  in  the  House. 
Congressman  John  Dent  of  Pennsylvania, 
brought  his  Subcommittee  on  the  Impact  of 
Imports  and  Exports  on  American  Employ- 
ment to  Wisconsin  for  emergency  field  hear- 
ings on  a  proposal  then  before  the  U.S. 
Tariff   Commission   to   Increase   the   Import 


quotas  on  Cheddar  and  blue-mold  cheese. 
As  I  pointed  out  at  those  hearings,  the  im- 
portation of  more  foreign  cheese  would  have 
a  very  harmful  effect  not  only  on  the  farmers 
who  supply  the  milk  to  the  cheese  factories, 
but  on  the  number  of  dairy  plants  and  their 
employees  as  well. 

Since  1950,  the  number  of  dairy  plants  and 
cheese  factories  In  Wisconsin  has  dropped 
sharply.  In  1951,  a  total  of  2,102  dairy 
plants  were  In  operation  in  my  home  State. 
By    1960,   this  figure  had  dropped  to   1302. 


Likewise,  the  number  of  cheese  factories  de- 
clined from  1,279  in  1950  to  only  823  in  lOGO. 
Unfortunately,  this  trend  is  continuing. 

We  all  know  what  happens  to  the  small- 
town businessman  when  farmers  and  dairy 
plant  employees  do  not  have  money  to  spend 
for  groceries,  clothing,  automobiles,  gaso- 
line and  so  forth.  The  cash  registers  ring 
less  frequently  and  less  merrily  on  Main 
Street,  U.SA. 

I  have  gone  to  considerable  lengths  to  de- 
tail  the  dairy  problem — past,   present,  and 


future — for  I  feel  that  this  backgroimd  in- 
formation Is  essential  for  a  clear  understand- 
ing of  how  adversely  a  cut  In  Import  duties 
would  affect  our  Nation's  dairy  Industry. 
That  It  Is  an  Important  Industry  Is  under- 
lined by  the  fact  that  about  14  percent  of 
the  Nation's  total  cash  farm  receipts  comes 
from  milk  and  dairy  products,  providing  a 
leading  source  of  agricultural  income  which 
Is  spread  throughout  virtually  every  State  in 
the  Union. 
Thank  you. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

SATrRDAY,  December  7,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Isaiah  26 :  4 :  Trust  ye  in  the  Lord  for- 
ever; for  in  the  Lord  Jehovah  is  ever- 
lasting strength. 

O  God,  our  heavenly  Father,  who  art 
of  all  counselors  the  wisest  and  of  all 
companions  the  nearest,  we  humbly  wor- 
ship and  adore  Thee. 

Grant  that  we  may  count  it  our  noblest 
obligation  and  highest  privilege  to  obey 
Thy  holy  will  and  to  walk  in  Thy  ways. 

Help  us  to  sense  Thy  presence  among 
us  and  may  we  be  inspired  by  the  as- 
surance that  Thou  art  willing  and  able 
to  give  us  wisdom  and  understanding  as 
we  plan  and  labor  for  the  welfare  and 
good  of  all  mankind. 

May  we  be  eager  to  be  partners  with 
Thee  in  leading  men  and  nations  out  of 
bondage  Into  freedom,  out  of  darkness 
Into  light,  out  of  sorrow  Into  joy,  out  of 
despair  into  hope. 

Hear  us  In  Christ's  name.    Amen. 


URBAN  CULTURE 


Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  though  I  was 
not  on  the  floor  of  the  House  yesterday 
for  the  eulogy  to  our  late  President,  I  was 
in  southwest  Missouri  when  the  assassi- 
nation occurred  and  expressed  at  that 
time,  my  shock  at  this  crime.  A  few 
days  later  on  November  26  it  was  my 
privilege  to  be  present  at  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Springfield,  Mo.,  Rotary 
Club.  The  speaker  was  Father  William 
H.  Magill,  rector  of  St.  James'  Episcopal 
Church,  of  Springfield.  The  assassina- 
tion of  the  President  was  still  fresh  in  our 
minds.  The  impact  of  Reverend  Magill's 
remarks  was  that  this  tragedy  must  re- 
dound to  the  people's  growth;  and  that 
the  loss  of  the  Chief  of  State  need  not. 
indeed  cannot,  foreshadow  a  complete 
overthrow  of  our  system.  I  commend  his 
remarks  to  the  attention  of  all: 

Urban  CtTLTuar 
(By   Father   William   H.   Magill,   rector,   St. 

James     Episcopal      Church.      Springfield, 

It  shall  be  my  purpolfc  today  to  expose  the 
facts  of  urban  culture  within  which  we  all 


live.     I  shall  attempt  to  show  you  how  our 
urban  culture  affects  you. 

There  was  a  time  In  the  history  of  this 
great  Nation  of  ours  when  men  lived  their 
entire  existence  In  one  community.  There 
were  no  large  cities,  only  small  settlements 
where  a  man's  survival  was,  to  a  large  degree 
dependent  upon  others'  concern  for  him. 
This  was  love.  There  are  many  definitions 
for  love,  the  Greeks  have  seven  words  for 
love.  Our  understanding  of  the  word  Is  de- 
pendent upon  our  own  particular  definition. 
I  shall  give  you  the  meaning  I  am  thinking 
of  as  I  use  the  word  In  this  context.  I  mean 
being  vitally  concerned  for  another  person's 
welfare.  To  be  concerned  for  the  destiny  of 
his  soul.  This  definition  permits  me,  you 
see,  to  love  even  the  persons  whom  I  do  not 
like.  And  there  are  some.  This  definition 
permits  people  to  love  me  even  though  they 
do  not  like  me.  There  are  some  of  these 
persons  too.  I  am  sxire  It  Is  In  this  sense 
that  God  wants  us  to  love  our  neighbor.  I 
would  like  to  ask  each  of  you  to  stop  and 
think  for  a  moment — What  do  you  know  of 
your  neighbor  next  door?  You  may  know 
that  he  Is  a  good  gardener,  or  a  poor  one. 
He  may  leave  his  garage  door  open,  or  his 
trash  barrels  out,  he  may  have  an  attractive 
wife,  his  chUdren  may  bother  you.  But  these 
are  things  which  you  know  about  him.  What 
do  you  know  of  him?  To  know  about  a  per- 
son is  one  thing.  To  know  the  person  Is 
quite  another. 

Unlike  a  few  generations  ago,  we  today 
live  In  more  than  a  single  community.  We 
live  In  many  communities,  each  one  quite 
separate  from  the  others.  We  live  In  the 
communist  of  our  home,  where  we  work.  In 
the  community  in  which  we  buy,  and  we  live 
In  that  very  large  community  In  which  we 
play. 

This  existence  In  several  communities, 
rather  than  Just  one,  has  developed  In  us  a 
very  real  feeling  of  lack  of  responsibility 
toward  our  neighbor.  We  don't  really  know 
him.  we  are  not  concerned  for  him,  and  we 
really  couldnt  care  less. 

In  addition  to  these  points  we  have  lost 
our  sense  of  public  morality.  We  are  told, 
and  we  believe,  that  moral  codes  have 
changed.  We  are  led  to  believe  that  things 
which  used  to  be  wrong  are  now  right.  We 
are  told  that  America  must  accept  a  new 
moral  code.  We  have  lost  something  very 
precious.  A  deep  sense  of  moral  responsi- 
bility. 

Another  force  Is  at  work  which  affects  us, 
directly  In  the  community  of  our  work,  and 
Indirectly  in  all  the  other  communities.  We 
shall  call  It  automation. 

The  machine  Is  doing  the  Job  faster  than 
the  man  did.  It  doesn't  get  sick  or  take  a 
vacation.  It  doesn't  make  nearly  so  many 
mistakes  as  the  man.  It  Is  not  necessary, 
for  the  machine's  sake,  to  work  It  only  8 
hours  a  day. 

Through  automation  we  will  be  able  to 
produce  more  and  produce  It  better.  For 
example,  I  have  been  told  that  steel  produc- 
tion for  the  year  1962  showed  an  Increase 
of  17  percent,  while  as  an  Industry  employing 
19,000  fewer  men. 

I  am  not  attempting  here  an  evaluation,  I 
am  merely  stating  the  fact  that  all  these 
points  are  contributing  to  our  urban  culture. 


So  what  of  the  result  of  these  observa- 
tions, and  there  are  many  more  which  have 
not  been  noted.  The  result,  as  I  see  It,  Is  a 
culture  boom.  We  have  more  time,  extra 
time,  now  than  ever  before.  We  have  an 
ever-Increasing  employment  problem.  The 
available  Jobs  are  decreasing  as  the  popula- 
tion Is  Increasing.  I  am  told  that  we  need 
12,000  new  Jobs  each  month  Just  to  break 
even  with  the  population  Increase.  Work  Is 
becoming  less  and  less  the  determining 
factor  In  life.  We  used  to  put  a  premium  on 
hard  work  and  long  hours.  A  man  was 
Judged  by  how  hard  he  was  willing  to  work. 
Now,  It  appears  that  the  premium  may  be 
upon  leisure  time,  which  would  be  a  complete 
shift  of  emphasis. 

So  here  we  are  In  the  midst  of  life.  And 
life  Is  like  a  river.  We  are  inclined  to  drift 
along,  following  the  channel,  untU  we  reach 
the  sea  where  we  become  lost  In  this  great 
expanse.  The  fresh  water  being  completely 
destroyed  by  the  salt. 

However,  It  Is  possible  to  build  a  dam  on 
the  river.  The  best  place  for  this  dam  Is  at 
the  narrowest  point.  We  can  then  harness 
the  power  of  something  which  Is  already 
available.  Our  river  of  life  was  In  exlst^ce 
when  we  become  a  part  of  It.  The  water  of 
humanity  had  long  been  forging  a  channel 
through  which  to  flow.  The  Creator  of  the 
river,  therefore,  should  be  that  for  which 
we  are  the  most  thankful;  for  everything 
else  depends  upon  this  creation. 

Let  us  look  for  a  moment  to  our  heritage. 
We  live  In  a  rich  land.  A  land  which  Is  full 
of  beauty.  We  have  the  greatest  degree 
of  mobUlty  about  the  land.  We  abound 
In  natxiral  resources.  So  many  In  fact  that 
we  can  supply  many  other  nations  as  well 
as  ourselves.  And  In  this  heritage  many 
persons    have    died    that   we    might    live. 

All  the  way  through  history  we  can  see 
many  points  at  which  all  of  this  coiild  have 
been  lost  to  us,  forever,  If  the  people  of  that 
time  had  been  as  apathetic  as  we  sometimes 
are.  If  they  had  decided  that  the  price 
was  too  great  to  pay.  If  they  had  refused 
to  trade  comfort  for  discomfort.  But  they 
dldnt.  Thank  God.  They  have  passed  on  to 
us  a  heritage  which  has  been  built  upon 
the  strongest  fo\mdatlon  possible — God. 
We  can  dismiss  God  from  our  thinking,  and 
we  have.  But  this  does  not  mean  that  His 
existence  Is  dei>endent  upon  our  believing 
in  Him  or  thinking  of  Him.     It  Isn't. 

The  man  can  say,  "I  am  a  self-made  man." 
He  can  claim  full  responsibility  for  his  suc- 
cess, but  whether  he  can  see  through  his 
"little  gods"  or  not  does  not  deny  that  his 
life,  his  particular  talent,  the  time  he  was 
to  employ  this  talent,  all  this  Is  a  gift  from 
God.  A  pure  gift  from  God  which  he  did 
not  earn,  and  maybe,  a  gift  which  he  might 
not  deserve.  How  the  man  sees  this  tells 
us  what  kind  of  man  he  truly  Is. 

We  can — and  do — warp  oxir  soul  through 
rationalization.  Through  our  attempts  to 
Justify  a  selfish  position. 

To  be  truly  thankful  then  Is  to  recognize 
the  source  of  the  gift.  This  has  been  made 
very  hard  for  us  In  today's  culture.  We  have 
become  so  concerned  for  the  fabric  of  life. 
We  are  so  engulfed  in  and  surrounded  by 
materialism. 
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Every  hiunan  creatiire  must  have  a  God. 
He  must  have  something  outside  of  himself 
or  he  turns  in  and  dies.    If  we.  In  our  apathy 
and  culture,  lose  sight  of  the  true  God  we 
will  settle  for  something  less.    The  professed 
atheist  worships  himself,  his  own  selfish  In- 
terests, the  fabric  of  life  not  the  life  Itself. 
So,  In  todays  world.  In  the  culture  which 
we   ourselves   have   created   from    the   gifts 
which  God  has  given  us.  we  begin  to  see.  If 
we  will  open  our  eyes  to  see,  and  If  we  then 
open   ovu-   minds   to   truly   understand   that 
which  we  see.  we  begin  to  see  certain  danger 
signs.      These   danger   signs    have    been    In 
man's  sight   before.     This   is  nothing   new. 
Each  civilization  which  has  perished  before 
this  one  has  been  preceded  by  these  same 
signs.     But.  you  say,  we  are  smarter  than 
they.    We  certainly  should  be     We  can  profit 
from    their    experience.      We    can    use    the 
knowledge  which  they  have  handed  on  to  us. 
This  Nation,  this  world,  has  Just  witnessed 
a  supreme   tragedy.     Not  a  "shot   that  was 
heard  around  the  world,"  but  a  shot  that  was 
felt  around  the  world.     And  Just  as  death, 
when  viewed  from  this  side  of  the  veil  ap- 
pears to  be  the  end,  and  when  viewed  from 
the  other  side  is  seen  to  be  a  birth  into  a 
new  life,  so  this  tragedy  must  be  turned  into 
something  more.    We  cannot  sit  idly  by  and 
permit  this  death  to  teach  us  nothing.    We 
cannot  sit  idly  by  and  permit  death  to  con- 
tinue a  human  feeling  of  hate.    We  have  an 
obligation  to  ourselves,  to  the  world,  to  the 
yet  unborn  and  to  God  to  see  in  this  oxu: 
means   of   salvation   as   a   civilization.     We 
mxist  be  eternally  thankful  that  this  man 
lived.     We  must  be  eternally  thankful  for 
the    pure    and    noble    witness    made    by    a 
woman.    A  witness  to  the  truth  that  strength 
can,  and  will  come  from  faith  In  God.    Today 
we  must  be  thankful  that  our  forefathers 
have  handed  us  a  government  so  strong,  a 
government  so  right,  that  the  loss  of   the 
chief  of  state  need  not.  Indeed  cannot,  fore- 
shadow a  complete  overthrow  of  the  system. 
We  must  be  thankful  that  we  have  been 
shown  that   party  loyalties  and  difierences 
can  dissolve  themselves  in  pure  Americanism. 
That  denominatlonallsm  cannot  erect  a  bar- 
rier over  which  love  and  concern  and  prayer 
cannot  pass.     That  oiu"  denominatlonallsm 
Is  quickly  dissolved  In  the  strong  light  of 
God. 

In  these  past  few  days  where  are  the  peo- 
ple who  told  us  not  to  pray?  Where  are  the 
ones  that  warned  us  of  the  terrible  dangers 
in  a  wedding  of  church  and  state?  The 
church  is  people.  The  state  is  people.  And 
we  are  people. 

People  make  the  culture  in  which  they  live. 
We  had  created  a  cultvu-e  which  nourished 
bigotry,  defiance  against  authority,  hatred, 
malice.  Nourished  it  and  fed  It.  Words 
such  as  apathy,  materialism,  selfishness,  un- 
concern, are  the  food  which  has  the  power  to 
destroy  us. 

But  this  la  a  new  day.  The  night  has 
passed,  and  the  day  must  dawn  clear  and 
bright  in  determination. 

The  day  has  passed  when  we  can  support 
the  bigot,  the  segregatlonallst,  the  hater. 
The  day  is  here  when  we  must  meet  these 
problems  person  to  person.  Me  to  you.  You 
to  you. 

All  the  tinsel  must  be  torn  away  that  we 
may  be  permitted  to  behold  the  tree.  The 
clouds  which  have  covered  this  land  of 
ours  must  give  way,  that  we  may  be  per- 
mitted to  see  the  endless  sky  with  its  bright 
sun  of  truth  and  morality  which  have  the 
power  to  melt  all  the  lesser  gods. 

We  must,  because  Thanksgiving  Day  1964, 
Thanksgiving  Day  2064  depend  on  you  and  on 
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ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  12  o'clock  and  2  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  Monday,  Decem- 
ber 9.  1963.  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


during  this  session  of  Congress;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

496.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Pla..  relative  to  Members 
of  the  Congress  holding  reserve  commissions 
in  the  U.S.  armed  services;  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON 
PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  9033.  A  bill  to  change  the 
requirements  for  the  annual  meeting  date 
for  national  banks;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1007).  Referred  to  the  Hoiue 
Calendar. 

Mr.  BARING:  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs.  H.R.  8070.  A  blU  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Public  Land  Law  Review 
Commission  to  study  existing  laws  and  proce- 
dures relating  to  the  administration  of  the 
public  lands  of  the  United  States,  and  for 
other  purpoees;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No 
1008).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PRI- 
VATE BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  XIII,  reports 

of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 

for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 

calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  DONOHUE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. HJl.  7967.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  cer- 
tain Individuals  employed  by  the  Department 
of  the  Air  Force  at  Hlckam  Air  Force  Base. 
HawaU;  with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1009). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  LANGEN: 

H.R.  9388.  A    bill    to   regulate   agricultural 
and  forestry  Imports,  and  for  other  pvirposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Texas : 

H.R.  9389.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the  flag 
of  the  United  States  of  America  shall  be 
flown  for  24  hours  of  each  day  at  the  grave 
of  the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  BOGGS : 

H.J.  Res.  852.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Commission  established  to  report  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  FORD : 

H.J.  Res.  863.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Commission  established  to  report  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


SENATE 

Monday,  December  9, 1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian 
and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  Lee 
Metcalf,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of 
Montana. 

The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DX).,  offered  the  foUowIng 
prayer: 

Eternal  Father,  who  art  the  light  be- 
hind life's  shadows,  the  love  behind  life's 
sorrows,  shine,  we  pray,  in  morning 
splendor  upon  these  darkened  lives  of 
ours,  groping  in  a  maze  of  uncertainty 
and  perplexity. 

We  cannot  lean  upon  our  own  un- 
aided might — our  flesh  Is  too  fragile,  our 
hearts  too  evil,  our  wills  too  wayw'ard. 

At  the  beginning  of  another  week  of 
deliberation,  coming  for  this  noontide 
tryst  to  this  altar  of  a  nation  imder 
God.  we  would  not  catalog  the  sins 
and  shortcomings  of  others.  We  come 
as  those  who  have  missed  the  mark  of 
our  high  calling  and  who,  standing  in 
the  white  light  of  Thy  searching,  pray 
for  Thy  forgiveness  and  Thy  cleansing. 
Then  as  we  go  forth  to  face  tangled  and 
unpredictable  days  that  tax  our  human 
resources  and  understanding,  we  ask 
only  for  Ught  enough  for  the  next  step, 
courage  enough  to  face  the  present  duty 
and  truth  enough  for  today's  decisions.' 
as  into  Thy  hands  we  commit  the  wel- 
fare of  our  Nation. 

We   make   our   prayer   in   the   dear 
Redeemer's  name.   Amen. 


DESIGNATION    OP    ACnNQ    PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  follow- 
ing letter: 

U.  S.  Senatx, 

PKBSroEMT  PRO  TEMPORE. 

Washington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1963. 
To  the  Senate: 

Being  temporarily  absent  from  the  Senate, 
I  appoint  Hon.  Lek  Metcalf.  a  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Montana,  to  perform  the  duties 
of  the  Chair  during  my  absence. 

Cael  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore. 

Mr.  METCALP  thereupon  took  the 
chair  as  Acting  President  pro  tempore. 


me. 


Mr.  VAN  PELT.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 

present. 


PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  peUtiona 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

495.  By  Mr.  MAILLIARD:  Petition  of  the 
Reverend  Lane  W.  Barton  and  26  parishioners 
of  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church  in  San 
Francisco  for  action  on  the  civil  rights  bill 


THE  JOURNAL 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  the  reading  of 
the  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, December  6,  1963.  was  dispensed 
with. 


ORDER  DISPENSING  WITH  CALL  OF 

LEGISLATIVE  CALENDAR 

On   request   of   Mr.   Mansfield,   and 

by  unanimous  consent,  the  can  of  the 

Legislative  Calendar  was  dispensed  with. 
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TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered 
that  there  be  a  morning  hour,  with 
statements  therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE   MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  imanimous  consent,  the  Internal  Se- 
curity Subcommittee  of  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  and  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 


ORDER  FOR  CONSIDERA'HON  OF 
PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  morning  hour,  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  726.  House  bill  9140,  the  public  works 
appropriation  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so 
ordered. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
letters,  which  were  referred  as  Indicated: 
Report  on  Loan  to  UNrrED  Power  Associa- 
tion, Elk  River,  Minn. 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Rural 
Electrification  Administration.  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  reporting,  pursuant  to 
law,  on  a  loan  to  the  United  Power  Associa- 
tion of  Elk  River.  Minn.,  in  the  amount  of 
$39,230,000  for  financing  certain  transmis- 
sion and  generation  facilities  (with  ac- 
companying papers);  to  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations. 

Report  on  TnxE  I  Agreements  Under  Agri- 
cdlttjral  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  or  1954 

A  letter  from  the  Administrator.  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report 
on  title  I  agreements  under  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  AsslsUnce  Act  of 
1964,  for  the  month  of  October  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Agriculture  and  Forestry. 

Report  on  Reapportionment  of  an 
Appbopmation 
A  letter  from  the  Director,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  Executive  Office  of  the  President, 
reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  the  appro- 
priation to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  for  "Grants  to  States 
for  public  assistance."  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  had  been  apportioned  on  a  basis  which 
Indicates  the  necessity  for  a  supplemental 
estimate  of  appropriation;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations. 

Amendment  of  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  To  Provide  fob  Retroactive  Quali- 
fication OF  Certain  Pension  Funds 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1964 
to  provide  for  the  retroactive  quallcatlon  of 
Certain      union-negotiated      multiemployer 
pension  funds  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  Finance. 


Rxport  on  Uneconomical  Management  of 
Commercially  Available  Items.  Depart- 
ment OF  Defense 

A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  General  of 
the  United  States,  transmitting,  pursuant  to 
law,  a  report  on  the  uneconomical  manage- 
ment of  commercially  available  items.  De- 
partment of  Defense,  dated  November  1963 
(with  an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Government  Operations. 

Amendment  of  Act  Relating  to  Explora- 
tion Program  for  Discovery  of  New 
Minerals 

A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legislation 
to  amend  the  act  of  August  21,  1958  (72 
Stat.  700),  relating  to  the  exploration  pro- 
gram for  discovery  of  new  minerals,  and 
for  other  purposes  (with  an  accompanying 
paper);  to  the  Committee  on  Interior  and 
Insular  Affairs. 

Clarence  L.  Aiu  and  Others 
A  letter  from  the  Administrator,  Federal 
Aviation  Agency,  Washington,  D.C.,  trans- 
mitting a  draft  of  proposed  legislation  for 
the  relief  of  Clarence  L.  Alu  and  others  ( with 
an  accompanying  paper);  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 


COMMUNICATIONS  FROM  FOREIGN 
GOVERNMENTS  RELATING  TO 
THE  DEATH  OF  THE  LATE  PRESI- 
DENT JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  lays  before  the  Senate 
certain  commimications  from  foreign 
governments  concerning  the  death  of  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy,  which 
will  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 


PETITIONS 

A  petition  was  laid  before  the  Senate 
and  referred  as  indicated: 

By  the  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore: 
A  letter   from  Chesterfield  Jackson,  New 
York,  N.Y.,  making  certain  comments  relat- 
ing to  the  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy;  ordered  to  lie  on  the  table. 


PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  MEMORIAL 
DAY— RESOLUTION  OF  SENATE 
OF  COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENN- 
SYLVANIA 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  send  to 
the  desk,  and  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  in  the  Record  and  appro- 
priately referred  a  resolution  unani- 
mously adopted  by  the  Senate  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  on  De- 
cember 2.  1963.  The  resolution  would 
establish  a  President  Kennedy  Memorial 
Day.  and  directs  that  a  copy  of  the  reso- 
lution be  forwarded  to,  among  others, 
the  President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  resolution  will  be  received 
and,  under  the  rule,  will  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

The  resolution  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  as  follows: 

The  22d  day  of  November  win  go  down  in 
history  as  the  anniversary  of  the  day  that 
the  people  of  the  world  were  thrown  into 
deep  sorrow  upon  hearing  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

It  was  a  day  of  sadness  for  all  and  will  lin- 
ger in  the  minds  of  mankind  for  many  years 
to  come. 


It  would  be  most  fitting  for  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  set  aside  November 
22  of  each  year  as  a  day  when  the  people 
of  our  Nation  can  rededicate  themselves  to 
the  ideals  which  were  set  forth  by  our  35th 
President:   Therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Pennsylvania  memorialize  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  to  declare  Novem- 
ber 22  as  President  Kennedy  Memorial  Day; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  resolution 
be  forwarded  to  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  President  pro  tempore 
of  the  Senate  in  Washington,  D.C.,  as  well  as 
each  Member  of  the  Congress  from  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Pennsylvania. 

I  certify  that  the  foregoing  is  a  true  and 
correct  copy  of  Senate  Resolution  Serial  No. 
9,  introduced  by  Senators  William  J.  Lane 
and  James  S.  Berger  on  behalf  of  the  entire 
membership  of  the  senate  and  adopted  by 
the  Senate  of  Penijsylvania  the  2d  day  of 
December  1963. 

Mark  Gruell,  Jr., 
Secretary,  Senate  of  Pennsylvania. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  KUCHEL,  from  the  Cc«nmittee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  without  amend- 
ment: 

H.R.  1233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  Sacramento  037&62-C,  and 
for  other  purposes   (Rept.  No.  751);   and 

H.R.  4479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  State  of  California  of  certain 
mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States 
in  certain  real  property  in  California  (Rept. 
No. 752). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with- 
out amendment : 

S.  2064.  A  bill  to  relieve  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  in  fis- 
cal year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund 
(Rept.  No.  754);  and 

HJl.  5691.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of 
the  United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  delegate  to 
the  Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  authority 
to  act  upon  the  recommendations  of  the 
disciplinary  boards  provided  by  section  4110 
of  title  88,  United  States  Code  (Rept.  No. 
755). 

By  Mr.  YARBOROUGH,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  with 
tmiendments : 

HJl.  221.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  edu- 
cational assistance  to  the  children  of  vet- 
erans who  are  permanently  and  totally  dis- 
abled from  an  injury  or  disease  arising  out 
of  active  military,  naval,  or  air  service  during 
a  period  of  war  or  the  induction  period 
(Rept.  No.  753). 


REPORT  ON  DISPOSITION  OP 
EXECUTIVE  PAPERS 

Mr.  JOHNSTON,  from  the  Joint  Select 
Committee  on  the  Disposition  of  Papers 
in  the  Executive  Departments,  to  which 
was  referred  for  examination  and  recom- 
mendation a  list  of  records  transmitted 
to  the  Senate  by  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States,  dated  December  4.  1963. 
that  appeared  to  have  no  permanent 
vEdue  or  historical  interest,  submitted  a 
report  thereon,  pursuant  to  law. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  Introduced,  read  the  first 
lime,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KEATTlfG  (for  hlmMlf  and  Mr. 
Scott)  : 

8  3371.  A  bill  to  amend  section  109  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
benefits  for  members  of  the  armed  forces  of 
nations  allied  with  the  United  States  In 
World  War  II;  to  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Kkatiko  when  he 
Introduced  the  above  bill,  which  appear  un- 
der a  sepcuvte  heading.) 
By  Mr.  HART: 

S.  2373.  A  bin  for  the  relief  of  Ramon 
Carlos  Bayana;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


RESOLUTION 
DESIGNATION  OF  SENATOR  MET- 
CALP  AS  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  PRO 
TEMPORE  DURING  THE  REMAIN- 
DER OP  PRESENT  SESSION  OF  THE 
CONGRESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  232)  to  continue  during 
the  remainder  of  the  present  session  of 
the  Congress  the  designation  of  Senator 
Metcalf  as  Acting  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate,  which  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mansfield 
when  he  submitted  the  above  resolution, 
which  appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 


HOSPITAL  AND  MEDICAL  BENEFITS 
FOR  US.  ALLIES  WHO  FOUGHT 
FOR  FREEDOM 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Scott]  and  myself.  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  amend 
section  109  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  to  provide  benefits  for  members  of 
the  armed  forces  of  nations  allied  with 
the  United  States  in  World  War  n.  This 
legislation  would  make  hospital  and 
medical  care  available  to  persons  who 
have  been  lawful  residents  of  the  United 
States  for  at  least  10  years  and  who 
served  during  World  War  n  as  members 
of  the  armed  forces  of  Allied  nations 
which  actually  participated  In  armed 
conflict  against  an  enemy  of  the  United 
States.  Such  a  person  would  derive 
benefits — as  hospital  and  domiciliary 
care  and  medical  services — to  the  same 
extent  as  if  his  service  had  been  per- 
formed In  the  Armed  Forces  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Allied  cause  during  the  Second 
World  War  was  a  common  effort  of  peo- 
ples of  many  nationalities.  Many  na- 
tions which  succumbed  to  the  barbarism 
of  Hitler  and  the  Axis  Powers  never 
ceased  to  aid  the  Allied  coalition  through 
their  national  armies  In  exile  or  through 
organized  underground  resistance. 
These  brave  men  and  women  of  partisan 
forces  gave  their  lives  and  fortunes  to 
rid.  not  only  their  homelands  of  the 
tyranny  which  had  descended  upon 
them,  but  for  the  restoration  of  free- 
dom to  the  children  of  all  mankind. 

The  gallant  history  of  the  Polish  peo- 
ple during  World  War  n  serves  to  illus- 
trate the  fierce  determination  of  a  na- 


tion which,  though  shattered  by  over- 
whelming military  force  in  the  first  days 
of  the  war,  regrouped  its  men  and  re- 
sources to  fight  an  imderground  resist- 
ance at  home  and  an  all-out  effort  on 
the  long  road  back  across  the  battlefields 
of  Europe. 

The  people  of  Poland  were  firm  in  their 
resolve  to  reassert  their  position  as  a 
sovereign  and  Allied  country  that  would 
continue  the  war  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Western  coalition.  There  were  no  quis- 
lings among  the  leaders  of  the  Polish 
nation.  Poland  never  ceased  to  be  a 
fighting  ally.  She  contributed  to  the 
common  effort  as  a  great  country,  and 
the  efforts  of  her  brave  men  played  a 
decisive  role  in  the  success  of  the  Allied 
cause. 

The  remnants  of  the  Polish  Army  es- 
caping across  dangerous  German-  and 
Russian-held  territory  made  their  way 
first  to  Prance.  There,  under  the  lead- 
ership of  General  Sikorski.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  Poland  and  commander  in  chief 
of  the  armed  forces,  four  Infantry  divi- 
sions joined  with  the  French  Army.  It 
is  reported  that  "in  the  last  period  of 
the  campaign  In  Prance,  the  Polish 
troops  fought  as  if  they  were  defending 
their  own  country."  The  heroic  defense 
of  the  French  airfields  by  the  Polish  Air 
Force  is  a  stirring  chapter  in  the  records 
of  the  Battle  of  France. 

When  France  capitulated.  24.000  mem- 
bers of  the  Polish  armed  forces  were 
evacuated  to  Great  Britain  where  2.300 
airmen  and  1,400  sailors  were  already 
serving.  Here,  based  in  this  island  for- 
tress which  stood  the  "sole  fury  and 
might  of  the  enemy"  for  2  full  years 
before  the  United  States  entered  the 
war,  the  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  of  Po- 
land played  a  gallant  and  efficient  part 
In  winning  the  Battle  of  Britain  and  ex- 
tending the  war  to  the  German  home- 
land. British  Air  Marshal  Sir  Sholto 
Douglas,  in  speaking  of  the  participation 
of  Polish  air  forces  in  the  battle  waged 
against  the  German  Luftwaffe  stated, 
"When  Mr.  Churchill  spoke  his  famous 
words — 'Never  in  the  field  of  human  con- 
fiict  has  so  much  been  owed  by  so  many 
to  so  few'— he  spoke  of  the  PoUsh  fighters 
as  much  as  of  our  own  pilots." 

In  the  House  of  Commons  In  1945  Win- 
ston Churchill  expressed  the  gratitude 
of  the  British  nation  to  the  Poles  who 
had  fought  side  by  side  with  the  English. 
His  Majesty's  government  will  never  for- 
get the  debt  they  owe  to  the  Polish  troops 
who  have  served  them  so  valiantly,  and  for 
aU  those  who  fought  imder  oiir  command, 
I  earnestly  hope  It  wUl  be  possible  to  offer 
the  citizenship  and  freedom  of  the  British 
Empire  •  •  •  we  should  think  it  an  honour  to 
have  such  faithful  and  valiant  warriors 
dwelling  among  us  as  if  they  were  men  of 
our  own  blood. 

As  the  PoUsh  armed  forces  fought  with 
the  Allied  armies  on  all  European  fronts 
to  restore  the  freedom  and  independence 
of  their  country,  the  Polish  home  army, 
personally  directed  by  General  Sikorski! 
"maintained,"  in  the  words  of  Winston 
Churchill,  "a  ceaseless  warfare  against 
the  German  oppression  in  spite  of  as 
heavy  sufferings  as  any  nation  has  ever 
endured."  The  home  army,  the  Armla 
Krajowa,  was  "unrivaled  by  any  under- 
ground movement  in  any  part  of  Europe." 


The  Inscription  on  the  monument  In 
the  cemetery  of  Polish  soldiers  at  Monte 
Cassino  serves  best  to  exemplify  the  ded- 
ication of  the  Polish  people  throughout 
history  to  the  cause  of  human  freedom 
spurred  on  always  by  the  deep  love  of 
their  homeland : 

For  your  freedom  and  ours  we  gave  ovw 
lives  to  the  world,  our  souls  to  God,  our 
hearts  to  Poland. 

We  as  Americans  know,  better  than 
any  other  nation,  that  the  Polish  willing- 
ness to  fight  for  freedom  has  often  ex- 
tended beyond  the  boundaries  of  Poland. 
Sons  of  Poland  served  with  our  forebears 
as  the  midwives  of  America  during  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  names  of 
Koscluszko  and  Pulaski  are  nearly  as 
familiar  as  the  name  of  Washington. 
Upon  Kosciuszko's  death.  Gen.  William 
H.  Harrison  spoke  of  him  as  follows : 

His  fame  will  last  as  long  as  liberty  remains 
upon  the  earth  •  •  •  and  if  a  temple  shall 
be  erected  to  those  who  have  rendered  most 
service  to  mankind.  If  the  statue  of  our  great 
countryman,  Washington,  shall  occupy  the 
place  of  the  "most  worthy,"  that  of  Kosclu- 
szko will  be  found  by  his  side. 

Polish  patriots  served  in  American 
ranks  during  the  War  of  1812  as  weU  as 
the  Civil  War.  Poles  also  took  part  in 
the  Texan  revolt  against  Mexico  in  1835 
and  in  the  war  with  Mexico  between 
1846  and  1848.  To  the  Poles  the  struggle 
for  freedom  and  independence  Is  uni- 
versal and  Poles  have  fought  for  the 
sanctity  of  hearth  and  home  far  from 
their  native  soil  and  their  own  kith  and 
kin.  It  is  ironic,  perhaps  that  a  people 
so  passionate  in  their  love  of  freedom 
should  have  fought  so  hard  against  the 
Nazi  tyranny  only  to  have  passed  under 
a  tyranny  today  which,  in  some  ways,  is 
far  more  sinister  and  protracted. 

A  glimmer  of  hope  for  the  people  of 
Poland  is  reflected  in  the  words  of 
Churchill: 

Poland  Is  like  a  rock  which  the  tides  may 
submerge  for  a  while,  but  nevertheless  re- 
mains a  rock. 

Poland's  historic  example  as  a  fighter 
for  the  freedom  of  others  might  well  be 
said  to  have  strengthened  the  commit- 
ment of  the  Allies  in  the  face  of  the  com- 
mon enemy.  It  was  Poland  who  at  last 
accepted  the  German  challenge  and 
brought  an  end  to  the  peaceful  conquest 
of  Eiutjpe.  It  was  to  Poland's  defense 
that  the  British  and  the  French  rallied. 
The  cause  of  each  nation  became  Inti- 
mately bound  to  the  victory  of  all.  An 
excerpt  from  a  Churchill  speech  to  Com- 
mons in  1944  pointed  out  the  ccmimon 
effort  which  was  being  exerted: 

What  an  extraordinary  army  it  Is  (8th 
Army  In  Italy).  There  has  never  been  any- 
thing like  It,  and  there  is  nothing  which 
could  so  bring  home  to  one  how  this  is  a 
war  of  the  United  Nations.  You  have  the 
British  and  United  States  troops,  the  New 
Zealanders,  the  American-Japanese  troops, 
who  have  fought  with  great  vigor,  the  Greeks 
are  coming — some  are  already  there — a 
Brazilian  force  is  already  beginning  to  take 
its  place  upon  the  field;  the  French  are  there; 
the  South  Africans  are  there:  the  Poles  have 
greatly  distinguished  themselves. 

Every  American  who  fought  during 
World  War  II  la,  of  course,  an  American 
veteran.    But  In  a  larger  sense  he  is  a 
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veteran  of  the  Armed  Forces  of  every 
nation  which  fought  under  the  Allied 
banner.  General  Eisenhower  was  not 
only  the  CommaiKler  of  the  American 
forces,  but  the  commander  of  all  Euro- 
pean Allied  forces;  the  British,  the 
French,  the  Danes,  the  EHitch,  the  Nor- 
wegians, the  Poles,  the  Belgians,  all  who 
dedicated  themselves  to  the  Allied  cause. 

Those  of  our  citizens  who  were  mem- 
bers of  the  armed  forces  of  governments 
allied  with  the  United  States  and  who 
participated  in  armed  conflict  with  an 
enemy  of  the  United  States,  should,  it 
seems  to  me,  be  the  recipients  of  some 
o.  the  benefits  which  are  accorded  vet- 
erans of  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States.  Let  me  point  out,  that  this  would 
include  those  Americans  who,  recogniz- 
ing the  Nazi  danger  before  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941,  joined  the  armed  forces  of 
a  nation  already  engaged  in  war  against 
the  Axis  Powers.  The  British  and  Cana- 
dian Royal  Air  Forces  each  had  notable 
American  contingents. 

Mr.  President,  there  is  a  pressing  need 
to  make  the  facilities  of  veterans  hos- 
pitals available  to  the  brave  men  of  other 
national  armies  which  served  the  cause  of 
the  free  world  and  are  now  residents  of 
the  United  States.  Many  of  these  hos- 
pitals are  not  used  to  their  full  capacity 
and  could  easily  accommodate  those  who 
would  benefit  from  this  legislation. 

This  bill  encompasses  a  small  meas- 
ure of  our  gratitude  to  those  who  fought 
with  us,  though  in  a  different  uniform, 
for  the  preservation  of  our  ideals  and 
institutions  and  who  are  now  biiilding 
their  future  in  the  United  States.  This 
legislation  deserves  the  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  Congress. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  bill  be  printed  as  a  part  of  my 
remarks. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bin  wUl  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred:  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  bill  win  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  bill  (S.  2371)  to  amend  section 
109  of  UUe  38,  United  States  Code,  to 
provide  benefits  for  members  of  the 
armed  lorces  of  nations  allied  with  the 
United  States  in  World  War  n,  intro- 
duced by  Mr.  Kxatimc  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Scott),  was  received,  read  twice  by 
its  title,  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  ordered 
to  be  printed  In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  th4  Stnate  and  Houm  o/ 
Hepresentativea  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  Mo- 
tion 100  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  is 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
f  oUowtnc : 

"(e)  (1)  Any  person  who  served  In  the  ac- 
tive service  in  the  armed  forces  of  any  gov- 
ernment allied  with  the  United  States  In 
World  War  II  who  has  been  a  lawful  resi- 
dent of  the  United  States  for  at  least  10 
years,  and  who  during  such  service  was  a 
member  of  forces  which  actxially  partici- 
pated in  armed  conflict  with  aa  enemy  of 
the  United  States  shall,  by  virtiie  of  such 
service,  be  entitled  to  hospital  and  domi- 
ciliary care  and  medical  services  under 
chapter  17  of  this  tlttes.  and  to  the  benefits 
of  chapters  31  and  rT  of  this  title,  to  the 
same  extent  aa  If  such  aenrlce  had  been  per- 
formed in  th«  Ansed  Vtrces  of  the  United 
Statca^ 


"(2)  For  the  piuposes  of  thU  subsection. 
World  War  11  shall  be  deemed  to  have  be- 
gun on  September  1,  1930. " 


AMENDMENT  OP  PUBLIC  LAW  193. 
83d  CONGRESS.  RELATING  TO 
CORREGIDOR-BATAAN  MEMORIAL 
COMMISSION  —  AMENDMENT 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  345) 

Mr.  LAUSC:he  sulxnitted  an  amend- 
ment, in  the  nature  of  a  substitute,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bUl  (H.R.  7044)  to  amend  Public  Law 
193,  83d  Congress,  relating  to  the  Cor- 
regidor-Bataan  Memorial  Commission, 
which  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 


REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
CORPORATE  INCOME  TAXES- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana  submitted 
amendments  (Nos.  346,  347,  and  348), 
intended  to  be  proposed  by  him,  to  the 
bill  (HJl.  8363)  to  sunend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce  Individ- 
ual and  corporate  income  taxes,  to  make 
certain  structural  changes  with  respect 
to  the  income  tax.  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  were  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  BENNETT  submitted  an  amend- 
ment (No.  350),  intended  to  be  proposed 
by  him,  to  House  bill  8363,  supra,  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Fi- 
nance and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


DEPARTMENTS  OF  STATE,  JUSTICE, 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICJIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES,  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1964 — AMEND- 
MENT (AMENDMENT  NO.  349) 

Mr.  KEATING  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Javtts)  submitted  an  amendment,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  them,  jointly, 
to  the  bill  (HJl.  7063)  making  appropri- 
ations for  the  Departments  of  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judiciary, 
and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses, which  was  ordered  to  lie  on  the 
table  and  to  be  printed. 


AMENIMyfENT  OP  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS ACT— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSOR  OP  BILLS  AND  AMEND- 
MENT 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printinc.  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill  (S.  2345)  to  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  further  re- 
strict the  use  of  instrumentalities  of  in- 
terstate or  foreign  commerce  for  the 
acqulsitl<»i  of  firearms  for  unlawful  pur- 
poses, introduced  by  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  IMr.  ScorrL 

■nie  ACTINQ  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  I  alao  ask 
imanimous  consent  that,  at  ita  next 
printinc.  my  name  be  added  as  a  eo- 


sponsor  of  the  bill  (&  1975)  to  amend  the 
Federal  Firearms  Act,  introduced  by  the 
Senator  from  Connecticut  [Mr.  DoddJ. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  amendment  (No.  335) ,  in- 
tended to  be  proposed  by  Mr.  Dcmh)  to 
Senate  bill  1975,  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

The  ACrriNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ADDITIONAL  COSPONSORS  OF  BILLS 
AND   JOINT  RESOLUTION 

Under  authority  of  the  orders  of  the 
Senate,  as  indicated  below,  the  following 
names  have  been  added  as  additional 
cosponsors  for  the  following  bills  and 
joint  resolution: 

Authority  of  November  36.  1963: 
S.  2332.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  18.  United 
States  Code,  to  protect  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  the  Vice  President  of  the 
United  States,  members  of  the  Cabinet,  and 
Members  of  the  Congress ,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses: Mr.  Allott,  Mr.  Be&ix.  Mr.  Benmztt, 
Mr.  Bt«d  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Oomixick, 
Mr.  HoLLAMD,  Mr.  Lauschx.  Mr.  Mkchxm,  Mr. 
Pboutt.  Mr.  RANDCAf H,  and  Mr.  Younc  of 
North  Elakota. 

Authorities  of  November  26  and  27, 
1963: 
S.  2341.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  appropria- 
tion of  as  million  to  carry  o\rt  the  purposes 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center  Act  and  to 
designate  the  National  Cultural  Center  au- 
thorized to  be  constructed  by  such  act,  as  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Center: 
Mr.  Allott.  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Bartlttt.  Mr. 
Bath.  Mr.  Bible,  Mr.  Brewster.  Mr.  BtrRDicK. 
Mr.  Btrb  of  West  Virginia,  Mr.  Cawwon, 
Mr.  Cask.  Mr.  Cbttbch,  Mr.  Coom.  Mr.  Dodd, 
Mr.  Douglas,  Mr.  Eoscondson,  Mr.  Guxtzmtkc. 
Mr.  Hast.  Mr.  HarrKx,  Mr.  HoxoaivD.  Mr. 
Inoutz.  Mr.  Jackson.  Mr.  Lonc  of  Missouri, 
Mr.  MACMT7SON.  Mr.  McCastht.  Mr.  McCijcl- 
LAN,  Mr.  McGee,  Mr.  McGovern.  Mr.  Mc- 
Inttre,  Mr.  Metcau,  Mr.  Moss,  Mr.  Muskie, 
Mr.  Pastors,  Mr.  Pill.  Mr.  Protttt.  MT. 
Randolph,  Mr.  RiBicorr,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr. 
Smathxrs,  Mr.  Sparkman,  Mr.  Stmincton. 
Mr.  Tower,  Mr.  Waltkrs.  Mr.  Wiluams  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarborottch,  and  Mr.  Yotnfc 
of  Ohio. 

Authority  of  December  3.  1963: 
Senate  Joint  Resolution  136.  Joint  resolu- 
tion to  provide  for  renaming  the  National 
Cultural  Center  as  the  John  Pltsgerald  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Center,  and  authorizing  an 
appropriation  therefor:  Mr.  Andxrsom.  Mr. 
Bartlktt,  Mr.  Batb,  Mr.  Bkivmrtt.  Mr.  Brew- 
ster, Mr.  Burdick.  Mr.  Btro  of  Weat  Virginia, 
Mr.  Camnon..  Mr.  Carlson.  Mr.  Cask.  Mr. 
CmTRCK,  Mr.  Coopkr.  Mr.  Dood.  Mr.  Douglas, 
Mr.  BDKONDSoir.  Mr.  Bkclx,  BCr.  Orttkkxng. 
Mr.  Hart,  Ut.  Hastkx.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr. 
INOTTTK.  Mr.  Jacxson.  Mr.  Javtts,  Mr.  John- 
ston, Mr.  KxATiNG.  Mr.  Long  of  Missouri,  Mr. 
Ma&nuson,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Mr.  McOkk.  Mr. 
McGovERN.  Mr.  McItrrTRX,  Mr.  Mxtcalv,  Mr. 
Moss,  Mr.  MtrsKiK,  Mrs.  Nkurerckr.  Mr.  Pas- 
TOSE,  Mr.  Pell,  Mr.  Proutt,  Mr.  Randolph. 
Mr.  RzBicorr,  Mr.  Scott.  Mr.  Smathkrs,  Mr. 
STMiNCTOir,  Mr.  Waltxra.  Mr.  Willlaiis  of 
New  Jersey,  Mr.  Yarbobocoh,  and  Mr.  Young 
of  Ohio. 


ADDRESSES.  EDITORIALS.  ARTICLES, 
BTC^  PRINTSD  IN  THB  RECORD 

On  rcQuest,  and  by  unanimous  oonsetxt, 
addresaes,  editorials,  articles,  ete^  were 
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ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 

follows: 

By  Ui.  RANDOLPH: 

Article  In  the  December  1963  Issue  of  the 
Rotarlan  magazine,  "Education;  Answer  to 
Unemployment."  by  Secretary  of  Labor  W. 
WlUard  Wlrtz. 


STATUS  OP  CERTAIN  RESOLUTIONS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  should 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 
Mr.  CLARK.  There  are  on  the  calen- 
dar certain  measures  which — in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  Senate  adjourned  on 
Friday,  and  did  not  take  a  recess  at  that 
time — should.  I  should  ttiink,  in  due 
course  be  called  up. 

I  did  not  object  to  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader  for  a  3-minute  nile;  but 
I  ask  him  whether  he  would  now  be  will- 
ing to  make  whatever  motion  he  lias  in 
mind  with  respect  to  the  resolutions 
which  I  sponsor,  and  which  are  on  the 
calendar,  so  that  they  may  be  disposed 
of  in  accordance  with  an  informal  agree- 
ment which  he  and  I  have  reached. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
response  to  the  question  raised  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania—and I  should  note,  for  the  at- 
tention of  the  Senate,  that  he  has  been 
most  cooperative — ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  "Resolutions  and  Motions 
Over,  Under  the  Rule,"  namely.  Senate 
Resolution  209.  Senate  Resolution  226. 
and  Senate  Resolution  227— wWch  are 
placed  in  that  category,  be  transferred 
to  page  12,  under  "Subjects  on  the 
Table." 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object — although  I  shall 
not  object — I  wonder  whether  the  ma- 
jority leader  will  Indulge  me  long  enough 
to  permit  the  clerk  to  read  the  title  of 
each  of  the  resolutions,  in  order,  and  so 
that  I  might  have  an  opportunity  to 
make  a  brief  statement  on  them. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Certainly. 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  ask  that  the  clerk  be 
instructed  to  read  each  of  the  resolu- 
tions sufficiently  to  identify  it— perhaps 
by  title;  I  refer  to  the  resolutions  which 
have  been  referred  to  by  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania  will  yield. 
I  shall  be  glad  to  read  them. 

The  first  is  Senate  Resolution  209.  sub- 
mitted by  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark]  authorizing  Labor  Subcom- 
mittee meetings  during  Senate  sessions. 
Mr.  CLARK.  That  resolution  was 
submitted  on  October  3.  It  called  for 
action  by  the  Senate  on  a  motion,  made 
under  rule  Vn,  to  permit  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Manpower  and  Emplosmient. 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare,  to  meet  during  the  sessions  of 
the  Senate  for  the  remainder  of  the 
month  of  October  and  for  all  of  Novem- 
ber. 

There  was  a  parliamentary  dispute  as 
t»  the  propriety  of  that  motion.  The 
then  Vice  President  of  the  United 
States— now  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  then  was  in  the  chair,  ruled 
that  it  was  improper,  under  parliamen- 
tary practice,  to  bring  such  a  motion  to 


a  vote.  What  I  shall  describe  as  an  "ele- 
mentary school"  filibuster — not  a  "sen- 
ior high  school"  filibuster— was  briefly 
engaged  in.  to  prevent  the  taking  of  a 
vote  on  that  motion  and  to  sustain  the 
ruling  made  by  the  Vice  President. 

Since  that  motion  was  made  by  me. 
and  thanks  to  the  cooperation  of  the 
majority  leader  and  other  Senators,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Manpower  and  Em- 
ployment was  able  to  meet  on  a  number 
of  days  while  the  Senate  was  in  session ; 
and  now  it  has  completed  its  hearings. 
I  am  happy  to  say;  that  occurred  last 
Friday.  Therefore,  the  resolution  is 
moot;  and  I  join  in  the  request  of  the 
majority  leader  that  it  be  laid  on  the 
table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  The  next  resolu- 
tion is  Senate  Resolution  226.  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Finance  from 
the  further  consideration  of  House  bill 
8363.  the  so-called  tax  bill.  That  ques- 
tion was  raised  on  November  21. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  reported  in  the  newspapers — 
and.  I  have  no  doubt,  correctly — to  have 
entered  with  the  chairman  of  the  Fi- 
ance Committee  into  an  informal  agree- 
ment that  hearings  on  the  tax  bill  will 
be  concluded  in  the  quite  near  future, 
on  the  condition  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Finance  Committee  is  afforded  an 
opportunity  to  examine  next  year's 
budget,  and  since  it  now  appears  that  a 
motion  to  discharge  the  committee  from 
the  further  consideration  of  that  bill 
would  not  only  be  vigorously  resisted  by 
the  leadership  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle, 
but  also  in  all  likelihood  would  accom- 
plish no  useful  result,  in  view  of  the 
agreement  made  by  the  chairman  of  the 
Finance  Committee  and  the  President  of 
the  United  States — which  agreement 
will,  I  hope,  result  in  bringing  the  tax 
bill  to  the  floor  some  time  in  the  barely 
discernible  future — I  have  no  objection 
to  having  this  resolution  also  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  air.  President,  for 
purposes  of  the  Record,  I  think  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
should  be  a  little  more  precise  in  the 
language  he  uses.  As  I  understand,  there 
was  no  agreement.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  did 
have  an  informal  session  with  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  I.  also,  had 
an  informal  session  with  the  President 
of  the  United  States;  and  at  the  time, 
we  discussed  the  same  subject.  I  believe 
that,  generally,  if  there  is  any  agreement 
at  all,  it  is  an  agreement  to  be  diligent 
in  pursviit  of  the  tax  bill.  That,  of  course, 
the  committee  has  done,  because  tomor- 
row it  will  have  heard  its  last  witness. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  after 
tomorrow  the  Finance  Committee  will 
have  heard  129  witnesses.  Thirty  wit- 
nesses finally  agreed  to  submit  their 
statements.  In  addition,  250  additional 
statements  were  submitted  for  the 
record.  So  the  committee  has  fulfilled 
its  promise  to  be  diligent,  and  I  am  sure 
it  will  continue  to  be,  but  I  can  hardly 


call  that  an  agreement.  I  wished  to 
make  sure  that  even  though  the  chair- 
man and  the  ranking  minority  commit- 
tee member  got  a  peek  at  the  1965  budget, 
that  still  does  not  constitute  an  agree- 
ment. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
withdraw  anything  that  I  said.  I  take 
not  the  slightest  objection  to  anything 
that  my  friend,  the  Senator  from  Illinois, 
has  said.  In  view  of  the  spirit  of  peace, 
good  will,  amity,  and  comity  which 
hovers  over  the  Senate  today.  I  shall 
say  no  more. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana  to  lay  on  the 
table  Senate  Resolution  226?  The  Chair 
hears  none,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  spirit  of 
Christmas  is  hovering  over  the  Chamber? 

Mr.  CLARK.  So  long  as  the  Senate  is 
determined  to  remain  in  session  until 
Christmas  Eve  and  pass  the  rest  of  the 
appropriation  bills. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
next  motion  referred  to  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Pennsylvania  has 
to  do  with  Senate  Resolution  277  to  dis- 
charge the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
from  consideration  of  H.R.  7063.  the  so- 
called  Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and 
judiciary  appropriation  bill,  which  will 
be  called  up  on  Thursday  of  this  week. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  that  reso- 
lution be  laid  on  the  table. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  in  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  bill  has  progressed 
so  far  and  so  expeditiously  since  I  filed 
that  motion,  and  will,  as  the  majority 
leader  says,  be  brought  before  the  Sen- 
ate on  Thursday  of  this  week,  I  am  quite 
content  to  have  that  motion  also  laid  on 
the  table. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Is  there  objection? 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  only 
to  observe  that  patience  is  a  virtue  and 
time  is  a  great  healer. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Chair  hears  no  objection,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania. 


THE  CONGRESS 
Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  over  the 
weekend  there  came  to  my  attention  two 
provocative  articles.  One  is  entitled 
"The  Failure  of  Congress,"  written  by 
Stewart  Alsop  and  published  in  the  Sat- 
urday Evening  Post  for  December  7, 
1963;  the  other  is  entitled  "It  Is  the  Peo- 
ple Who  Face  the  Test."  which  was  pub- 
lished in  yesterday's  New  York  Times 
magazine  section  and  written  by  Tom 
Wicker. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  arti- 
cles may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet,  Dec.  7, 

1963] 

Thx  Pailukk  or  Concrsss 

(By  Stewart  Alsc^) 

The  Congress  of  the  United  States  Is  In 

deep  trouble.     More  than  ever  before,  the 
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public  attitude  toward  (iongress  is  a  mixture 
of  indifference,  amuaement,  and  contempt. 
It  ts  time  to  ask  why  this  is  so,  and  whether 
anything  can  be  done  about  it.  Por  when 
the  citizens  of  a  democracy  begin  to  hold 
their  leglslatxire  in  contempt,  democracy  is 
iteelf  in  danger. 

There  Is  an  obvious  reason  why  the  repu- 
tation of  Congress  la — to  use  a  favorite 
phrase  of  a  great  Congressman,  the  late  Sam 
Rayburn — "lower  than  a  snake's  belly." 
Never  before  In  history  has  Congress  talked 
so  long  to  accomplish  so  little. 

Only  once  before  In  peacetime — In  Wood- 
row  Wilson's  first  term — has  Congress  re- 
mained In  session  from  opening  day  right 
around  to  the  next  December.  That  first 
Wilson  Congress  accomplished  a  great  deal. 
Here  Is  what  the  second  Kennedy  Congress 
has  accomplished,  as  summed  up  by  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dodd,  of  Connecticut. 

"Of  our  four  major  objectives  of  this  ses- 
sion, a  tax  cut,  a  civil  rights  bill,  a  general 
ald-to-educatlon  bill,  and  a  medicare  bill, 
none  has  a  real  chance  of  enactment  this 
year." 

There  Is  plenty  of  other  evidence  to  sup- 
port Dodo's  charge  that  this  congressional 
session  Is  a  shambles.  Appropriations  are 
supposed  to  be  approved  by  the  end  of  July 
each  year,  to  pjrovlde  money  for  the  next 
fiscal  year.  As  of  late  fall,  the  State,  Justice, 
and  Commerce  Departments  are  still  living 
hand-to-mouth,  because  Congress  has  never 
got  round  to  voting  funds  for  them. 

"The  Hill  has  gone  to  hell,"  sajrs  an  old 
hand  on  Capitol  Hill,  "since  the  Speaker 
died  and  Lyndon  left."  "The  Speaker,"  of 
course,  was  Sam  Raybum,  of  Texas.  "Ray- 
bum'i  personal  power  and  prestige,"  says 
Democratic  Representative  Richasd  Bolling, 
of  Missouri,  "made  the  Institution  app>ear  to 
work.  When  Rayburn  died,  the  thing  Just 
fell  apart."  Raybum's  successor,  John  Mc- 
CosMACK,  of  Massachusetts,  an  elderly,  earn- 
est man  who  looks  like  an  axhausted  monk, 
has  Uttlc  or  none  of  Raybum's  power  and 
prestige. 

McCoBMACK's  opposite  number  In  the  Sen- 
ate. MiKX  Mansitxlo,  of  Montana,  succeeded 
Lyndon  Johnson  as  majority  leader  when 
Johnson  became  one  of  history's  unhappiest 
vice  presidents.  Manspield — who  also  looks 
like  an  exhausted  monk — Is  universally  liked 
In  the  Senate,  something  that  could  not  be 
said  of  Johnson.  But  Dooo  tactlessly  spoke 
what  was  In  the  mlnda  of  many  of  Mans- 
Fixts's  colleagues  when  he  said.  In  effect, 
that  MANsnxij}  was  not  tough  enough  to  be 
a  good  leader. 

Man^tield  himself,  when  asked  by  this  re- 
porter whether  he  thought  this  criticism  of 
his  leadership  was  Justified,  removed  his  pipe 
from  his  mouth,  thought  for  a  moment,  and 
characteristically  replied  with  a  monosylla- 
ble:   -Yes." 

"The  leadership."  Mamsfixu)  says,  'has  no 
special  powers  to  lead."  This  theory  of 
leadership  Is  markedly  at  variance  with  the 
Johnson  theory.  The  Johnson  theory  ot 
leadership.  In  short,  involved  the  lavish  and 
even  ruthless  use  of  "special  powers."  John- 
son's Influence  on  key  committee  assign- 
ments was  one  of  his  most  Important  special 
powers.  MANsrnxD  Insists  that  committee 
assignments  are  no  business  of  the  leader- 
ship. In  so  doing,  he  has  discarded  the 
leadership's  biggest  stick,  and  sweetest  carrot. 

The  departure  of  Johnson  and  the  death 
of  Johnson's  Immensely  rich  and  immensely 
powerful  ally.  Senator  Robert  Kerr  of  Okla- 
homa, has  left  a  power  vacuum  In  the  Sen- 
ate. Manstieu)  Is  like  a  King  of  Prance  In 
the  period  when  the  King  was  merely  primus 

Interpares — and  not  all  that  primus  either 

among  a  fiercely  competing  throng  of  dukes 
and  barons.  McCokmacx,  because  the  House 
is  so  huge  and  so  unmanageable,  has  even 
less  real  authority  than  Mansvikld. 

Pate  and  the  accident  of  character  have 
thus  contributed  to  the  decay  of  Congress. 


The  same  elements  played  a  part  In  the  fall 
of  Bobby  Baker,  secretary  to  the  Democratic 
majority.  The  downfall  of  poor  Bobby — 
actually  a  likable  eountry-slicker  type — has 
contributed  to  the  wldespres^l  notion  that 
most  Senators  ^>end  their  time  cavc«tlng 
with  call  girls  in  Ixurury  hotels  and  making 
big  money  on  the  side.  This  is  not  true,  but 
it  has  hiu-t  the  reputation  of  Congress  at 
least  as  much  as  its  do-nothing  record. 

But  the  real  trouble  with  Congress  is 
deeper  and  more  permanent  than  Mike 
Mansfield's  excessive  amiability  or  Bobby 
Baker's  slickness.  Representative  Bollinc,  a 
Democrat  and  the  foremost  student  of  con- 
gressional history  in  the  House,  went  to  the 
heart  of  the  matter  in  one  sentence:  "The 
trouble  with  Congress  Ls  not  Congress  but  the 
Democratic  Party  In  Congress." 

The  Democrats  In  the  Senate  have  a  crush- 
ing majority  over  the  Republicans — 67  to  33. 
There  is  also  a  big  Democratic  majority  In 
the  House.  But  these  majorities  are  wholly 
deceptive,  because  the  party  nomenclature 
Is  deceptive. 

There  are  two  parties  in  Congress.  But  In 
reality  they  are  not  the  Democratic  and  Re- 
publican parties.  They  are  the  generally 
Uberal  presidential  party  and  the  generally 
conservative  party  of  the  congressional  es- 
tablishment. On  major  Issues — If  the  Issue 
can  be  brought  to  a  vote — the  presidential 
party  usxially  has  the  edge.  There  is  no 
doubt,  for  example,  that  the  President's  tax 
cut  and  civil  rights  bills  would  be  enacted 
if  they  could  be  brought  Intact  to  a  vote  In 
In  both  Houses.  But  the  machinery  of  Con- 
gress Is  controlled  by  the  establishment 
party.  So  bills  the  establishment  party  does 
not  like  either  do  not  come  to  a  vote  at  all. 
or  come  to  a  vote  after  endless  delay  and 
in  emasculated  form. 

The  establishment,  which  has  also  been 
csdled  the  dub.  the  Inner  dub.  Includes  most 
of  the  southerners.  It  also  Includes  most 
senior  Republicans  and  a  scattering  of  con- 
servative Democrats  from  outside  the  South. 
But  the  southerners  dominate  It.  Since  the 
establishment  controls  the  machinery,  the 
southerners  representing  less  than  a  sixth 
of  the  voting  population  dominate  both 
Houses  of  Congress. 
A  neat  trick.  How  do  they  do  it? 
To  understand  the  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion, you  have  to  understand  something 
about  the  atmosphere  and  something  about 
the  real  power  structiire  of  Congress.  The 
Congress — the  Senate  especially — has  a  curi- 
ous atmosphere,  at  once  cozy  and  awe- 
Insplrlng.  The  Capitol  is  the  last  place  in 
Washington — except  perhaps  for  the  Treas- 
ury, and  not  excepting  the  gutted  White 
House — with  an  authentic  smell  of  the  past. 
The  place  Is  almost  palpably  populated 
with  the  ghosts  of  Clay  and  Calhoun  and 
Sumner  and  Thaddeus  Stevens  and  Vanden- 
berg  and  Taft  and  Rayburn.  At  the  same 
time,  with  its  overstuffed  leather  chairs  and 
its  Brumldl  frescoes  and  general  aura  of 
camaraderie,  the  place  Is  also  wonderfully 
cozy  and  clubblsh. 

This  combination  of  history  and  coziness 
has  Its  effect  on  men.  Senators,  especially, 
adore  being  Senators.  "This  Is  the  most 
wonderful  Job  In  the  world."  says  freshman 
Senator  Cuobornx  Pxix.  "Only  99  other 
people  In  the  world  have  as  good  a  job,  and 
no  one  has  a  better  one." 

A  Senator  or  Representative  soon  gets  emo- 
tionally caught  up  In  the  wonderful  world 
of  Capitol  Hill.  He  wants  to  shine  In  that 
world,  as  well  as  In  the  larger  world  outside. 
The  way — almost  the  only  way — to  shine  In 
both  worlds  Is  to  get  on  good  committees. 
The  committees  are  where  the  work  of  Con- 
gress Is  done,  and  where  reputations  are  made 
or  unmade.  There  are  16  standing  commit- 
tees In  the  Senate.  20  In  the  House.  Of  the 
36.  about  half  are  considered  good.  A  man 
who  wants  to  get  on  good  committees  had 
better  not  alienate  the  establishment. 


One  great  key  to  the  power  of  the  estab- 
lishment is  the  seniority  system.  Beca\iac 
of  political  longevity  in  the  one-party  South, 
this  Bjetetn  gives  the  southerners  a  near 
monopoly  of  the  most  important  eoramlttee 
chairmanships.  The  committee  chairmen 
are  the  dukes  and  the  barons  of  Congress — 
in  the  words  of  the  first  Robert  La  Pollette, 
"they  report,  shape,  or  8up>press  legislation 
at  wlU." 

But  that  Is  not  an.  The  establishment  in 
both  parties  controls  the  p»rty  committees 
which  meet  once  every  2  years  to  make  new 
committee  assignments.  Por  example,  the 
Demoratlc  steering  committee  in  the  Senate 
is  solidly  controlled  by  the  esUblishment. 
As  Senator  Joseph  Clark,  of  Pennsylvania, 
has  pointed  out,  7  of  the  15  members  are 
from  the  South,  and  9  ot  the  15  are  stanch 
conservatives,  whereas  two-thirds  of  the 
Democrats  In  the  Senate  are  nonsouthemers 
and  Kennedy  men. 

This  careful  weighting  of  the  steering 
committee — which  most  people  outside  Con- 
gress have  never  heard  of — in  turn  makes  it 
possible  for  the  establishment  to  maintain 
numerical  control  of  the  really  key  commit- 
tees, notably  the  purse-strings  committees. 
Appropriations  and  Plnance. 

Nor  Is  this  all.  To  the  establishment,  the 
rule  of  seniority  Is  sacred — when  It  suits  the 
establishment.  But  when  It  does  not  suit, 
the  sacred  rule  can  be  broken.  Por  example. 
Senator  Clask,  who  is  considered  ungentle- 
manly  and  unclubbable  for  openly  attacking 
the  establishment,  has  been  trying  to  get  on 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee  for  years. 
He  has  repeatedly  been  passed  over  In  favor 
of  more  clubbable  types  Junior  In  service  to 
him.  Por  another  example.  In  the  current 
session,  of  14  nonfreshman  Senators  who 
voted  against  the  South  on  the  filibuster 
Issue,  only  1  got  his  first  choice  committee 
assignment — and  in  several  cases  seniority 
was  disregarded.  Not  wholly  by  chance,  six 
out  of  eight  of  those  who  voted  with  the 
South  on  cloture  got  their  first  choice. 

Bucking  the  establishment,  in  short,  is 
what  is  known  In  the  Pentagcm  as  counter- 
productive. Moreover,  it  Is  one  of  those 
things  that  is,  in  the  British  phrase,  "not 
done."  The  atmosphere  of  gentlemanly 
camaraderie  is  carefully  nurtured  by  the  es- 
tablishment members,  most  of  whom  are  men 
of  considerable  jjersonal  charm.  When  Sen- 
ator Dodd  attacked  the  Senate  leadership,  he 
was  made  to  feel,  by  his  own  account,  like 
a  skunk  at  a  lawn  party.  A  clubbable  club 
member  simply  does  not  attack  the  people 
who  run  his  club. 

What  Is  more,  the  southerners  and  their 
conservative  allies  are  by  and  large  a  lot  abler 
and  smarter  and  more  unified  than  the 
liberals. 

"The  damn  liberals."  says  Majority  Whip 
Hubert  Humphrit.  himself  the  Senate's 
leading  liberal,  "they  jvist  don't  understand 
power — all  they  understand  is  sentiment. 
After  all.  poUtlcs  is  Just  the  way  you  spell 
power,  but  the  liberals  think  power  Is  sin- 
ful." 

Another  liberal  Senator  agrees  with  Hum- 
phrey: "Power  Is  lUce  sex.  if  you  think  It's 
sinful,  you  don't  enjoy  It  and  you're  not 
much  good  at  it."  Again  and  again  the 
Uberals  of  the  Presidential  party,  mistak- 
ing sentiment  for  power,  play  straight  into 
the  hands  of  the  establishment  party. 

The  relentless  verbosity  ot  Senator  Watne 
Morse  In  the  foreign  aid  debate,  for  example, 
dovetailed  nicely  with  the  anti-clvU-rights 
strategy  of  the  southerners.  And  the  lib- 
erals on  the  House  Judiciary  Committee  very 
nearly  scuttled  all  chance  for  dvU  rights 
legislation  by  insisting  on  an  ultrallberal 
bill  which  could  not  possibly  pass. 

There  is  another  element  in  the  equation, 
and  that  is  the  power  of  tte  Presidency.  At 
the  beginning  of  his  first  term  President 
Kennedy  had  a  key  decision  to  make.  Should 
he  try  to  lick  the  establishment,  or  should 
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he  tz7  to  "Jlne  'em"?  He  decided  on  the 
Utter  course.  In  terms  of  the  poUUcal 
mAthematics,  this  was  a  sensible  strategy — 
the  administration  badly  needed  southern 
votes,  especially  in  the  House. 

An  eaeentUl  If  luispoken  part  of  the 
strategy  was  to  rise  above  the  principles  ex- 
pressed In  the  Democratic  platform  and 
•  skirt  the  clvU  rights  issue.  Even  before  the 
Negro  revolt  last  summer,  the  congressional 
machinery  was  slowing  down.  When  the 
Negroes  took  to  the  streets,  the  President 
decided  that  their  revolt  could  be  contained 
only  by  giving  the  Negroes  a  strong  civil 
rlghu  bill.  When  the  civil  rlgbu  bill  was 
accordingly  Introduced  last  summer,  the 
southerners  reacted  like  Samson  in  the  tem- 
ple. To  defeat  civil  rights  they  risk  bring- 
ing the  whole  structure  of  the  congressional 
institution  crashing  about  their  ears. 

No  southerner  will  admit  It  for  the  record, 
but  the  southern  strategy  Is  to  delay  not 
only  the  civU  rights  bill  itself  but  anything 
else  that  can  be  delayed.  Since  the  South 
dominates  the  establishment,  and  the  estab- 
lishment controls  the  congressional  machin- 
ery, the  machinery  has  come  almost  to  a 
dead  stop. 

The  machinery  cannot  be  absolutely 
halted.  Larry  O'Brien,  the  President's  able 
chief  of  staff  for  Congress,  is  no  doubt  right 
when  he  predicts  that  Congress  will  even- 
tually pass  both  the  tax  cut  and  civil  rights 
legislation.  But  when?  And  what  kind  of 
legislation? 
The  President  flrst  proposed  a  tax  cut  in 
^  August  1962.  No  doubt  he  will  get  some 
sort  of  tax  cut  In  1964.  But  it  will  be  short 
of  virtually  all  the  administration's  proposals 
for  closing  tax  loopholes,  and  in  other  ways 
It  will  bear  only  a  distant  family  resem- 
blance to  the  original  Kennedy  tax  program. 
And  something  is  obviously  wrong  with  our 
system  of  Government  when  it  takes  the  leg- 
islative branch  18  months  or  more  to  get 
around  to  voting  on  the  basic  program  of 
the  executive  branch. 

The  power  of  the  establishment  is,  in  fact, 
an  essentially  negative  power.  Since  World 
War  n  only  a  single  piece  of  really  major 
legislation — the  Taft-Hartley  law — has  orig- 
inated wholly  in  Congress.  To  be  sure,  when 
the  President  and  the  establishment  agree. 
as  in  the  case  of  the  railroad  crisis  or  the 
nuclear  test  ban.  Congress  can  act  expedi- 
tiously. When  they  do  not  agree,  the  es- 
tablishment has  the  power  to  stage  what 
Walter  Lippmann  has  called  a  furtive  and 
degenerate  form  of  the  filibuster.  The  es- 
tablishment's power  is  the  power  to  delay 
and  emasculate. 

The  result  1b  a  catatonic  Congress  and  a 
frustrated  Executive.  No  doubt  there  are 
those  who  like  it  that  way.  They  may  even 
be  a  majority.  "We're  in  the  era  of  physio- 
logical politics,"  says  Hubert  Hxtuphret. 
"Empty  stomach,  full  head;  full  stomach, 
empty  head."  As  long  as  most  stomachs  are 
full,  people  don't  want  to  think  about  poli- 
tics. "The  country's  fat,  dumb,  and  happy," 
says  another  Senator.  "Most  people  would 
Just  as  soon  we  did  nothing  but  talk." 

Among  those  who  see  no  need  for  any 
major  change  in  the  way  Congress  operates 
Is  Minority  Leader  Evxhttt  Dirkscn,  the  most 
Important  establishment  Republican.  "The 
American  Congress  is  like  an  old  water- 
logged scow,"  says  Dikksen,  paraphrasing 
Plsher  Ames,  a  Congressman  of  an  earlier 
era.  "It  doesn't  go  far.  It  doesn't  go  fast. 
But  it  doesn't  sink." 

Maybe  so,  but  the  feeling  la  beginning  to 
be  widespread  in  Congress  that  the  old  scow 
is  getting  altogether  too  waterlogged  fw 
comfort,  and  that  something  has  got  to  be 
done  to  make  svae  it  doesn't  sink.  There 
are  more  proposals  for  reforming  Congress 
than  there  are  Congressmen.  Most  of  them 
originate  with  the  liberals,  and  most  are 
concerned  with  changing  the  rules  In  such 
a  way  as  to  break  the  grip  of  the  establish- 
ment on  the  congressional  machinery. 


The  more  sensible  liberals  themselves 
agree  that  In  the  way  Congress  operates 
there  is  much  that  Is  either  admirable  or 
unavoidable.  Most  Senators  see  no  practical 
substitute  for  the  seniority  system.  There 
Is  even  much  to  be  said  for  the  filibuster. 
And  it  Is  surely  better  to  have  the  Senate 
operate  like  a  club  than  like  a  snakepit. 
"One  thing  I  dldnt  realize  when  I  came 
here."  sajrs  HiTBiaT  Humphsxt.  "You  have  to 
have  rules.    You  have  to  have  tradition." 

This  is  true.  But  rulee  and  tradition 
should  help  Congress  to  function,  not  pre- 
vent it  from  functioning.  Mike  Mansfield. 
in  his  mild-mannered  way,  states  the  heart 
of  the  matter.  "A  President  has  a  right," 
says  Manstield  rather  plaintively,  "to  ex- 
pect reasonably  prompt  consideration  of  any 
major  proposal."  In  short,  if  the  reputation 
of  the  Congress  Is  to  be  restored,  the  power 
to  delay  and  emasculate  must  be  limited. 

Obviously  the  southerners  have  every  right 
to  fight  like  tigers  against  the  President's 
civil  rights  program.  For  that  matter.  Dem- 
ocratic Senators  like  Gore  and  Pkoxmiee 
have  every  right  to  fight  like  tigers  against 
his  tax  program,  on  the  grounds  that  it  is  a 
"rich  man's  tax  bill."  But  the  duly  elected 
representatives  of  the  people,  after  due  con- 
sideration, should  also  have  a  right  to  vote, 
one  way  or  the  other.  What  U  needed  is  to 
find  some  way  to  make  certain  that  Congress 
will  vote  within  a  reasonable  time  limit — 
60  days?  Ninety  days?  Six  months? — on 
major  Presidential  proposals. 

The  establishment  will  fight  to  the  death 
any  change  In  the  rules  which  would  limit  its 
powers.  But  unless  he  Is  willing  to  accept 
frustration  and  deadlock  for  as  long  as  he  is 
President.  Kennedy  Is  going  to  have  to  rally 
the  Presidential  party  and  fight  back.  What 
is  at  stake  is  not  only  the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dent to  lead  but  the  respect  of  the  country 
for  its  Congress.  That  respect  is  being 
rapidly  eroded,  and  for  good  reason.  Like  a 
nonflghtlng  soldier,  a  non legislating  legis- 
lature is  Inherently  contemptible. 


[Prom  the  New  York  Times  Magazine. 

Dec.  8,  19631 

It  Is  the  People  Who  Face  the  Test 

(By  Tom  Wicker) 

"Before  my  term  has  ended,"  John  Ken- 
nedy told  Congress  on  January  30,  1961,  "we 
shall  have  to  test  anew  whether  a  nation 
organized  and  governed  such  as  ours  can  en- 
dure.   The  outcome  Is  by  no  means  certain." 

Mr.  Kennedy  could  not  know  then  how 
soon  his  term  would  end.  But  the  test  he 
foretold,  the  uncertainty  he  foresaw,  may 
now  be  upon  us.  That  is  not  Just  because 
an  assassin's  unspeakable  deed  has  placed 
the  Presidential  Government  of  the  United 
Stetea  in  the  hands  of  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son of  Texas. 

It  is  because  the  shots  fired  that  day  in 
Dallas  have  not  altered  by  one  iota  the  20th- 
century  alienation  between  Mr.  Johnson's 
office  and  a  Congress  that  has  steadily  lost 
Ita  status  as  a  coequal  branch  and  become 
more  nearly  an  opposition. 

Can  Lyndon  Johnson  make  Presidential 
Government  work  In  tandem  with  that  op- 
position? Can  any  man?  Will  Government 
and  opposition  grind  together  In  Inevitable 
deadlock,  as  they  seemed  to  be  doing  the 
last  months  of  John  Kennedy's  Presidency? 

To  our  grandfathers,  in  what  the  Ptench 
called  La  Belle  Epoque  of  60  years  ago,  the 
question  might  have  seemed  absurd.  In  the 
19th  century  upon  which  their  lives  and 
views  were  built,  the  President  and  Congress 
were  roughly  compatible  partners  in  Gov- 
ernment. Operating  in  constitutional  equal- 
ity and  in  a  democracy  that  was  raw,  vigo- 
rous, expanding,  and  self-assertive,  their 
problems  produced  at  worst  alternating  pe- 
riods of  supremacy  and  balance. 

When  strong  Executives  like  Jefferson  and 
Jackson,  or  national  emergencies,  made  the 
Presidency  paramount  for  a  time,  the  nat- 


\iral  suspicions  and  asserted  InteresU  of  the 
people  forced  Congress  swiftly  to  reassert  It- 
self. If  lackadaisical  PresldenU  left  the  field 
to  Congress  and,,  to  colliding  interests  and 
parties  In  the  melancholy  twilight  of  the 
1850's,  national  Interest  made  it  necessary 
for  Abraham  Lincoln  to  emerge  in  the  1860's 
as  the  strongest,  most  assertive  President  the 
Nation  ever  has  had. 

Overall,  popular  self-government  through 
an  elected  Congress  was  not  far  from  a  fact. 
Landmarks  of  naUonal  policy — the  Home- 
stead Act,  for  InsUnce,  or  the  Sherman 
Antitrust  Act  or  the  Missouri  Compromise- 
originated  more  often  In  Congress  than  in 
the  White  House.  The  great  issues  of  that 
century — slavery,  secession,  the  tariff,  cur- 
rency. Industrial  development,  the  westward 
expansion — were  Internal  and  personal. 
They  immediately  touched  the  people,  who 
could  respond  vigorously  and  directly  to  a 
Congress  capable  of  comprehending  these 
problems. 

But  in  the  20th  century,  matters  largely 
have  been  taken  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people  and  their  Congress.  Popular  self- 
government  U  no  longer  a  fact;  it  only  re- 
mains a  faith.  Presidential  government  has 
taken  Its  place. 

No  longer  Is  this  a  country  of  isolated 
pockets  of  population,  each  reasonably  self- 
sufficient,  united  only  for  external  protection 
and  Internal  convenience,  sheltered  behind 
its  oceans.  Giant  industries  and  giant  trans- 
portation have  linked  it  into  an  economic 
whole  and  such  giants  require  equitable 
control  that  only  powerful  national  govern- 
ment can  exert.  The  wealth  and  power  of 
the  Nation,  of  necessity,  have  had  to  be 
projected  into  a  world  made  small  by  com- 
munications, and  particularly  into  the  power 
vacuum  left  by  the  decline  of  the  old 
European  empires. 

Four  massive  crises  in  this  century — two 
World  Wars,  the  great  depression,  the  cold 
war— have  had  to  be  met  with  national 
power.  The  colossal  concerns  of  modern 
technology,  from  superhighways  to  space  ex- 
ploration, demand  colossal  government,  both 
for  financing  and  execution;  what  private  In- 
terests are  capable  of  developing,  say,  com- 
munications satellites  or  a  supersonic 
passenger  aircraft?  A  Military  Establish- 
ment capable  of  exerting  conventional  and 
nuclear  power  in  two  hemispheres  and  across 
all  oceans  dwarfs  the  biggest  of  private  com- 
bines. 

Congress,  hierarchically  managed,  respon- 
sible to  hundreds  of  Jealous  constituencies, 
cumbersome  In  organization  and  procedure! 
heir  to  the  confilctlng  claims  and  prejudices 
of  numerous  lesser  Interests,  Is  not  the  body 
to  manage  such  affairs.  For  these  are  mat- 
ters of  national  power,  and  that  is  pre- 
eminently the  President's  to  wield.  He  alone 
has  the  direct  responsibility  and  the  auton- 
omy to  view  such  problems  In  a  national 
light.  He  alone  has  the  ability  to  mobilize 
the  national  force,  determine  priorities,  ex- 
pend while  preserving  the  national  re- 
sources—all with  a  view  to  the  national 
interest. 

As  a  result  the  President  has  become  Com- 
mander in  Chief,  the  military  director  of  for- 
eign policy,  chief  legislator,  chief  approprl- 
ator  (the  national  interest  he  defines 
determines  whether  the  budget  shall  be  $50 
billion  or  $90  billion;  it  is  left  to  Congress 
only  to  say  whether  it  shall  be  $90  billion 
or  $89  billion),  strongest  Infiuence  on  rev- 
enue and  taxes,  most  effective  shaper  of 
public  opinion,  chief  architect  of  the  prac- 
tical forma  of  its  expression,  chief  admin- 
istrator, even,  in  a  sense,  chief  Justice.  For 
as  the  President  devises  means  to  act  as 
necessity  requires  him  to,  as  he  shapes  a 
public  climate  that  affects  the  Judicial  at- 
titude, he  gives  the  Constitution  Itself  much 
of  Its  contemporary  meaning — and  Its  con- 
temporary meaning  must  change  as  the  times 
change. 
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But  what  has  this  left  for  Congress?  As 
the  national  power — the  power  of  the  Presi- 
dency— has  increased,  it  has  inevitably  im- 
posed itself  upon  the  local  powers,  the  local 
Interests,  the  local  beliefs  and  attitudes,  of 
which  the  National  Legislature  is  made  up. 
And  as  those  local  Interests  and  powers  have 
resisted  the  growth  otf  national  power,  their 
opposition  has  beconiM  centered  in  Congress. 
Thus  the  great  shift  in  American  govern- 
ment that  came  to  a  climax  In  the  20th  cen- 
tury can  be  stated  with  some  precision.  The 
proponent  forces  of  aU  major  governing  steps 
are  the  President  and  the  administration, 
with  some  impetus  from  the  courts;  the 
opponent  force  Is  Congress. 

Since  Congress  retains  Its  constitutional 
powers  and  has  armed  Itself  with  formidable 
institutional  weapons  over  the  years,  the 
contest  is  by  no  means  one-sided.  In  Mr. 
Kennedy's  years  Congress  thwarted  him 
often — on  farm  policy,  aid  to  education,  and 
Important  phases  of  foreign  aid,  to  mention 
a  few.  On  tax  reduction  and  civil  rights, 
battles  yet  to  be  won  or  lost.  Congress  had 
becf>me,  at  his  death,  a  powerful,  glacial 
resistance. 

What  basically  has  happened  is  a  20th- 
century  magnification  of  the  split  personality 
of  the  American  system,  reflected  In  the  dual 
roles  of  the  American  voter.  He  is  a  member 
of  the  President's  national  constituency,  a 
citizen  of  the  Nation  He  U  also  one  of  the 
people,  a  resident  along  the  Wabash,  or  the 
Columbia  or  the  Suwannee,  a  member  of  one 
of  the  535  local  constituencies  of  Congress. 
There  Is  In  him  an  impulse  to  follow  the 
President,  the  leader;  there  Is  In  him  also  an 
equal  and  sometimes  opposite  Impulse  to 
assert  the  mystic  power  of  the  people  to 
define  their  own  immediate  interests  and 
guide  their  own  destinies — to  resist  the 
creeping  control  of  their  lives  and  affairs  that 
they  sense  the  national  power  to  be  assum- 
ing. 

It  is  easy  to  fix  the  blame  for  the  resulting 
deadlock  and  delay  upon  Congress.  It  is 
speckled  with  men  of  irresponsible  power, 
provincial  ideas,  baseless  suspicions.  Besides, 
the  idea  of  national  Interest  expressed  by 
the  President  has  the  ring  of  patriotism  and 
selflessness;  the  notion  of  local  Interest,  so 
often  acted  upon  by  Congress,  smacks  of  the 
pork  barrel  and  the  gravy  train.  So  the  case 
against  Congress  Is  being  passionately  made, 
these  days.  In  something  like  the  following 
overall  terms: 

Senescence:  The  deadly  conjimctlon  of  the 
seniority  system  with  the  large  number  of 
one-party  districts  and  States.  Only  about 
126  congressional  districts  are  truly  com- 
petitive between  the  parties.  In  1962  only 
67  new  Members  were  elected  to  any  of  the 
435  seats  in  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  retention  of  the  same  old  faces,  year 
after  year,  session  after  session,  makes  the 
seniority  system  a  deadening  institution,  a 
guarantee  that  youth  of  the  physical,  mental, 
or  spiritual  varieties  shall  not  often  be 
servM. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy,  with  his  great 
charm,  recalled  amusingly  his  early  Indoc- 
trination Into  the  hierarchical  life  In  Con- 
gress. At  a  banquet  In  Phoenix  honoring 
the  Indomitable  Senator  Carl  Hayden,  who 
at  84,  was  getting  ready  to  run  again,  Mr. 
Kennedy  recalled  his  first  talk  with  the 
Arizonlan  as  follows: 

"After  I  had  been  in  the  Senate  about 
2  months  in  1953,  I  got  up  to  take  part  In 
the  debate  as  a  new  Member.  And,  after 
speaking  for  a  few  minutes,  I  sat  down  near 
Senator  Hayden  and  seld,  "Senator,  what's 
the  difference  between  the  Senate  as  you 
knew  it  and  now?' 

"And  the  Senator  said,  'New  Members  did 
not  speak  in  those  days.' 
"89  I  went  back  to  my  seat." 
Localism:  The  charge  that  Members  are 
too  bound  to  their  own  localities  and  its 
needs,  too  intent  upon  taking  home  a  Fed- 
eral grant  or  a  new  space  center,  too  callous — 


as  a  result— of  the  national  interest  to  rec- 
ognize the  President's  greater  ability  to  de- 
fine that  Interest,  and  the  necessity  for  him 
to  act  upon  it. 

Trickery:  The  charge  that  congressional 
rules  of  procedure  (constitutionally  sancti- 
fied only  by  the  founders'  laconic  statement 
that  each  House  may  determine  its  own) 
are  designed  for  more  Machiavellian  pur- 
poses than  that  of  insuring  order. 

One  is  to  permit  delay  of  a  piece  of  pro- 
posed legislation  until  it  can  be  watered 
down,  burled,  torn  to  shreds  or  caused  to 
lose  Its  effectiveness.  The  other  Is  to  give 
single  Members,  or  power  blocs  or  coalitions 
of  them  a  fighting  chance  to  defeat  it,  even 
when  there  is  majority  sentiment  for  It. 

These  specific  charges  against  Congress 
blend  into  one  basic  indictment — that  it 
fiddles  while  Rome  burns,  that  It  is  not  re- 
sponsive to  the  Nation's  needs,  that  It  pre- 
vents or  harasses  the  passage  of  needed  na- 
tional legislation. 

Congress  undoubtedly  is  guilty  on  all 
counts.  But  the  reason — perhaps  as  sweep- 
ing and  as  oversimplified  as  the  charges — is 
not  that  Congress  is  a  deliberate  structure 
of  Ignoble  congressional  potentates,  but  that 
It  Is  a  natural  outgrowth  of  a  political  eystem 
that  rests  on  States  and  districts  and  their 
less-than-natlonal  interests,  all  clamoring  to 
be  heard,  protected,  advanced. 

For  Instance,  as  huge  urban  areas  in  an  in- 
creasing number  of  States  come  to  dominate 
senatorial  (statewide)  elections  as  well  as 
presidential  elections,  the  Senate,  like  the 
giant  of  national  power,  increasingly  is  in- 
fluenced by  the  same  urban  areas  and  their 
Interests;  in  current  political  Jargon,  the 
Senate  becomes  more  "liberal."  And,  as  the 
Senate  moves  more  nearly  into  line  with 
the  Presidential  wish  and  the  national  power, 
the  House,  its  local  districts  less  reflective  of 
urban  growth  and  national  trends,  becomes 
the  bulwark  of  congressional  opposition  to 
national  power. 

As  if  to  multiply  its  resistance,  the  dis- 
tricts that  make  it  up  are  turning  more  and 
more  in  upon  themselves  and  sending  the 
same  old  faces  and  attitudes  to  the  House. 
An  average  of  96  new  Members  entered  it 
after  each  election  from  1940  through  1948, 
but  in  1960  and  1962  an  average  of  only  65 
new  Members  was  elected. 

The  night  before  President  Kennedy  died, 
he  heard  Democratic  Representative  Albert 
Thomas  go  to  the  heart  of  the  matter.  At  a 
dinner  meeting  of  his  Texas  supporters,  Mr. 
Thomas,  one  of  the  most  powerful  men  in 
the  House,  told  them  buntly,  "You  are  my 
boss."  Mr.  Kennedy  thereupon  paid  homage 
to  Mr.  Thomas  for  his  services  to  the  Nation, 
but  Mr.  Thomas  had  left  no  doubt  where  lay 
the  real  power  over  his  actions  and  attitudes. 

Representative  Howard  Smfth  of  Virginia 
expanded  on  the  point  in  a  House  debate  in 
1961: 

"When  I  am  asked  to  pledge  aid  to  the 
passage  of  any  resolution  or  bill  in  this 
House  that  I  tun  conscientiously  opposed 
to,  I  would  not  yield  my  conscience  and  my 
right  to  vote  In  this  House  to  any  person  or 
any  Member  or  under  any  conditions.  If 
there  is  any  other  Member  here  who  thinks 
he  ought  to  yield  his  conscience  and  the 
views  of  his  constituency  to  the  will  of  some- 
body, then  he  ought  to  vote  the  other  way." 

It  is  not  only  that  the  typical  Member  of 
Congress  often  feels  Impelled  to  reflect  his 
constituency;  it  Is  more  nearly  that  his 
own  views.  Interests  and  prejudices  are 
shaped  largely  by  the  nature  and  environ- 
ment of  that  constituency. 

Moreover,  that  constituency  in  modern 
times  makes  appalling  demands  upon  him 
as  Its  personal  servant  as  well  as  its  politi- 
cal representative.  One  example  is  the  In- 
sistent demand  that  he  produce  the  goods  of 
prosperity — defense  contracts,  power  projects. 
Government  installations.  Another  is  the 
astronomical  volume  of  correspondence  that 
spews    dally    upon    his    desk,    dealing    with 


everything  from  private  immigration  bills  to 
his  latest  remarks  on  farm  prices.  These  de- 
mands derive  directly  from  the  vast  power 
and  Influence  of  the  Federal  Government 
upon  private  life  in  America.  As  a  result, 
only  the  most  able,  conscientious  Member 
can  be  an  enlightened  legislator  after  he  has 
performed  all  his  constituent  services. 

Thus,  localism  is  built  into  Congress  and 
is  only  exacerbated  by  the  rapid  growth  of 
the  giant  of  national  power.  Similarly,  se- 
niority (which,  to  give  it  its  due,  can  produce 
committee  chairmen  of  skill  and  effective- 
ness, like  Wn,BUR  Mills  and  J.  W.  Pulbeight, 
of  Arkansas)  has  its  natural  causes;  even 
if  there  were  in  Congress  no  hard-and-fast 
seniority  system,  senior  men,  as  they  do  In 
every  organization,  would  arrogate  leader- 
ship and  privilege  to  themselves.  And  se- 
niority can  only  become  a  powerful  factor 
when  one-party  States  and  districts  give  it 
to  their  Representatives. 

Granted  that  congressional  rules  give 
great  power  to  minorities  and  individuals; 
so  does  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  which  Is  built  on  the  principle  of 
limited  powers.  The  less-than-national  in- 
terests of  a  democracy  surely  should  have 
means,  at  least  a  fighting  chance,  to  make 
their  case  against  a  national  interest  that 
could  swallow  them.  And  if  any  man  or 
section  wants  its  Interests  protected  in  Con- 
gress, it  must  acquiesce  In  a  system  that  will 
permit  at  one  time  or  another,  the  protec- 
tion of  all  members  and  sections.  Big-city 
members  who  fvmie  when,  say,  urban  re- 
newal is  hamstrung,  do  not  hesitate  to  fight 
farm  subsidies,  with  any  weapon  at  hand. 
It  is,  finally,  overslmpliflcation  to  say  that 
Congress  prevents — irrelevantly,  because 
callous  Members  want  to  do  so — the  passage 
of  legislation  demanded  by  the  country. 
More  often,  that  legislation  is  being  de- 
manded by  the  national  interest,  a  palpably 
different  thing. 

The  case  of  Federal  aid  to  education  Is  In- 
structive. A  recent  poll  showed  that  69  per- 
cent of  the  population  favored  such  aid,  as 
a  general  proposition.  When  the  proposi- 
tion begins  to  be  examined  in  Congress, 
however,  that  sufficient  majority  falls  rapidly 
apart.  Should  the  aid  go  to  Catholic  schools, 
too?  Should  it  go  to  segregated  schools! 
too?  Should  poor  Mississippi  or  populous 
New  York  get  more  per  child?  Should  the 
money  go  for  teachers'  salaries  or  Just  for 
buildings?  Who  controls  it?  Who,  then, 
controls  the  schools? 

In  1960  the  House  Committee  on  Rules 
killed  an  aid-to-education  bill  after  differ- 
ing versions  of  it  had  been  passed  in  both 
House  and  Senate.  Outrageous?  Maybe — 
but  there  is  no  evidence  that  if  the  commit- 
tee had  stood  aside,  southern  Senators 
would  have  accepted  the  House  version, 
which  would  have  prevented  ald-to-segre- 
gated  schools;  or  that  the  House  would 
have  dropped  its  Insistence  on  that  pro- 
vision; and  If  either  had  happened.  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  might  well  have  vetoed 
the  bill,  anyway. 

In  such  complex  situations.  Congress — 
malapportloned  as  it  is,  burdened  with  se- 
niority, bound  by  procedures  and  provincial- 
ism— may  represent  the  divisions  and 
hestltatlons  of  the  people  rather  accurately. 
When  the  national  power  demands  an  action, 
a  strong  and  vocal  opposition  almost  always 
arises  among  varied  less-than-national  in- 
terests of  the  country  and  it  is  not  always 
the  same  opposition.  Today's  proponent  of 
one  action  often  is  tomorrow's  dedicated 
opponent  of  another;  one  man's  obstruc- 
tionism is  another's  fearless  stand  for  the 
right  as  he  or  his  constituency  sees  It. 

Congress,  like  the  people,  does  learn  and 
grow  slowly.  The  social  security  bill  was 
enacted  in  a  terrifflc  struggle  in  1936,  to  the 
accompaniment  of  cries  of  Socialist  doom. 
In  1962  a  far-reaching  modernization  of  wel- 
fare state  procedures  attracted  almost  no 
attention  as  It  whizzed  through  both  Houses 
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When  a  Kennedy  bill  to  permit  voluntary 
limitation  of  feed -grain  production  reached 
Oongreas  In  1961  It  was  damned  as  dlctator- 
■hlp;  by  1062  when  mandatory  limitation 
wa«  proposed  the  former  critics  oX  the  vol- 
untary plan  rapidly  discovered  Ita  consider- 
able merit.  The  thalidomide  scandal  re- 
vived a  druc  control  bill  that  bad  been 
bogged  down.  Even  the  southern  Senators, 
In  1967  and  1960,  found  reason  to  compro- 
mlae  around  the  edges  of  the  civil  right* 
controversy:  they  may  well  do  so  again  in 
early  1964.  And  the  reluctance  of  Congress 
to  act  on  that  Issue  may  well  be  reflective 
of  the  plain  hesitation  and  fears  of  the  peo- 
ple themselves. 

It  la  ti^e  that  some  means  ought  to  be 
found  to  lighten  the  deadening  hand  of 
seniority,  and  that  the  rules  of  procedure 
ought  to  be  simplified.  Apportionment  of 
the  House  ought  to  be  more  equitable.  But 
those  are  mere  truths,  not  solutions. 

For  to  reform  the  institutions  of  Congress, 
assuming  that  could  be  done,  would  be  to 
change  Its  way  of  functioning,  but  not  the 
reasons  It  functions  that  way.  If  that 
happened,  a  Congress  still  based  on  States 
and  districts  and  local  interests,  many  of 
them  one-party,  would  have  to  find  means 
to  function  differently  to  the  same  end — the 
representation  of  the  less-than-national 
interests  of  the  country  against  the  growth 
of  national  power. 

After  a  Jungle  of  outmoded  committees 
was  cleared  away  by  the  La  Pollette-Mon- 
roney  Act  of  1948,  it  was  not  long  before  a 
Jungle  of  subcommittees  arose.  If  un- 
limited debate  were  destroyed  at  a  stroke, 
the  necessity  for  State  and  local  representa- 
tives to  protect  their  own  interests  and  that 
of  their  constituencies  by  allowing  others  the 
means  to  protect  theirs  would  eventually  re- 
sult In  a  new  usage  or  rule  to  replace  the  fili- 
buster. The  revolt  against  the  dictatorship 
of  Speaker  Cannon  in  1910  produced  the 
autocracy  of  the  House  Conunlttee  on  Rules. 
To  Improve  apportionment  would  be  to  send 
to  the  House  a  somewhat  altered  set  of  local 
Interests,  only  marginally  more  representa- 
tive of  the  cut  and  shape  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple— and  blending  them  not  at  all  into  some 
kind  of  national  whole. 

Thus  the  real  test  that  approaches,  which 
John  Kennedy  foresaw.  Is  not  a  test  of  the 
Presidency.  It  Is  not  a  test  of  Congress. 
It  Is  not  Lyndon  Johnson  who  is  on  trial,  nor 
the  men  of  the  House  and  Senate,  ft  is 
not  only  the  executive  and  the  leglalatlve 
branches  that  are  approaching  deadlock. 

It  is  the  people  of  the  United  States  who 
face  the  test.  It  Is  their  ability  to  resolve, 
in  a  sprawling  and  immensely  varied  con- 
tinent. In  a  system  that  was  designed  to 
limit  all  forms  of  power,  the  underlying 
clash  of  national  interest  and  less-than- 
natlonal  Interest— of  national  power  and 
local  resistance. 

This  does  not  mean  that  local  Interest  or 
resistance  to  the  national  power  should  dis- 
appear; often  that  resistance  Is  needed,  and 
in  any  case  local  Interest  Is  Inevitable.  It 
means  that  If  the  American  people  are  going 
to  make  their  form  of  government  work,  in 
a  land  so  full  of  conflicting  Interests  and 
diverse  beliefs,  they  will  have  to  develop  a 
sharper  and  surer  sense  of  what  is  truly 
Important  In  American  Life,  of  what  the  real 
national  necessity  is,  of  what  is  fimdamental 
to  their  local  interests  and  what  is  mere- 
tricious. 

Certainly  Presidential  leadership,  wise  and 
articulate,  will  be  vital  to  that  task.  Prob- 
ably congressional  reform  would  lessen  the 
conflict.  But  if  Americans  woiild  reach  the 
"new  American  greatness"  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  envisioned,  they  wUl  have  to  begin  at 
home — right  where  the  trouble  lies. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  call  attention  to  several  of  the 


statements  made  by  Mr.  Wicker.    The 
first  statement  is  as  follows : 

Thus  the  great  shift  In  American  Govern- 
ment that  came  to  a  climax  in  the  20th 
century  can  be  stated  with  some  precision. 
The  proponent  forces  of  all  major  governing 
steps  are  the  President  and  the  administra- 
tion, with  some  Impetus  from  the  court; 
the  opponent  force  is  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  that  statement  has 
been  my  observation,  which  I  have  reit- 
erated many  times  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate.  I  hope  that  in  the  foreseeable 
futuie  some  progress  will  be  made  in 
changing  the  Congress  from  an  opponent 
force  of  the  Piesident  of  the  United 
States  to  a  cooperative  force. 

The  second  statement  to  which  I 
should  like  to  call  attention  in  Mr. 
Wicker's  article  is  as  follows: 

Congress  Is  speckled  with  men  of  irrespon- 
sible power,  provincial  Ideas,  baseless  sus- 
picions. Besides,  the  idea  of  national  Interest 
expressed  by  the  President  has  the  ring  of 
patriotism  and  selflessness;  the  notion  of 
local  interest,  so  often  acted  upon  by  Con- 
gress, smacks  of  the  pork  barrel  and  the 
gravy  train.  So  the  case  against  Congress 
is  being  passionately  made,  these  days 

Mr.  Wicker  continues  with  a  series  of 
reasons  why  he  feels  a  case  is  being 
made  against  Congress,  the  first  of  which 
follows : 

Senescence :  The  deadly  conjunction  of  the 
seniority  system  with  the  large  number  of 
one-party  districts  and  States.  Only  about 
125  congressional  districts  are  truly  com- 
petitive between  the  parties. 

In  my  Judgment,  there  are  only  77. 
I  believe  this  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
Returning  to  the  quotation: 

The  retention  of  the  same  old  faces,  year 
after  year,  session  after  session,  makes  the 
seniority  system  a  deadening  institution,  a 
guarantee  that  youth  of  the  physical,  mental, 
or  spiritual  varieties  shall  not  often  be 
served. 

There  are  other  pertinent  quotes  in 
Mr.  Wicker's  stimulating  article.  I  do 
not  agree  with  all  his  comments,  but  I 
suggest  that  there  is  in  them,  meat  for 
further  study  by  all  Members  of  both 
Houses.  I  urge  all  Senators  to  read  the 
articles. 

One  more  thought  and  I  shall  have 
concluded.  I  do  hope  that  all  who  hear 
and  read  my  words  will  take  note  of 
this  fact:  I  love  the  Senate.  I  have  been 
happier  in  this  body  than  I  have  ever 
been  in  my  life.  I  hope  to  stay  for  at 
least  another  5  years — and,  who  can  tell, 
perhaps  more.  My  efforts  to  urge  all 
Senators  to  take  steps  to  reform  the 
rules,  practices  and  procedures  of  the 
Senate  are  being  made,  not  because  I 
wish  to  tear  the  Congress  down,  but  be- 
cause I  wish  to  build  it  up.  I  love  this 
body,  and  I  wish  to  see  it  better  than  it  is. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
is  recognized  for  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  feel  that  we  have 
reached  a  constitutional  crisis.  Each 
Senator  has  a  responsibility  to  the  in- 


stitution of  which  he  is  a  part.  Sena- 
tors exercise  that  responsibility  In  dif- 
ferent ways,  which  is  not  only  our  right 
but  our  duty. 

I  close  by  reiterating  the  strong  feel- 
ing that  I  love  this  body.  Anything  I 
say  against  it  is  merely  a  result  of  that 
love.  I  cannot  say  that  I  come  like  a 
parent  for  the  parents  were  the  Found- 
ing Fathers.  But  any  criticism  I  make 
of  this  institution  Is  made  because  I  love 
it  so  much. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield 

Mr.  CLARK.    I  yield. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Who  Is  the  Mr. 
Wicker  to  whom  the  Senator  referred? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  Wicker  is  a  re- 
porter on  the  New  York  Times.  I  am 
sure  the  Senator  would  recognize  him 
if  he  saw  him.  He  has  been  covering 
events  In  Congress  for  a  good  many  years. 
In  my  opinion,  he  is  quite  an  able  man. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  have  no  quarrel 
with  his  competence  or  with  his  ability. 
His  article  stands  as  the  opinion  of  one 
Individual. 

Mr.  CLARK.     It  Is  an  opinion  which  , 
is  shared  by  one  Senator. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Yes.  But  Insofar  as 
I  could  determine.  I  do  not  share  that 
viewpoint  at  all. 

Mr.  CLARK  I  would  not  expect  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  to  do  so. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  do  share  with  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  a  deep  affec- 
tion for  this  body,  and  In  the  same  pro- 
portion that  he  criticizes,  I  find  myself 
Impelled  to  defend  the  Senate.  I  shall 
do  so  on  every  possible  occasion. 

Mr.  CLARK.  The  Senator  does  so 
with  great  eloquence,  if  not  with  com- 
plete conviction,  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


AUTHORITY  TO  COMPEL  ATTEND- 
ANCE AND  TESTIMONY  OP  WIT- 
NESSES BEFORE  COMMISSION  TO 
REPORT  ON  ASSASSINATION  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
page  12  of  the  calendar  of  business  there 
is  listed  Senate  Joint  Resolution  137. 
introduced  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Russell!  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper]. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  Senate 
Joint  Resolution  137  be  taken  from  the 
table  and  be  laid  before  the  Senate  for 
immediate  consideration. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  The  joint  resolution  will  be 
stated  by  title. 

The  LEGisLAxrvE  Clerk.  A  joint  reso- 
luUon  (S.J.  Res.  137)  authorizing  the 
Commission  established  to  report  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  to  compel  the  attendance  and 
testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  joint  resolu- 
tion. 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  it  de- 
velops that  the  joint  resolution  is  almost 
identical  in  verbiage  with  one  Introduced 
earlier  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating].  There- 
fore, I  deem  it  appropriate,  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent,  that  his  name  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  joint  reso- 
lution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro 
tempore.  Without  objection,  it  Is  so 
ordered. 

The  joint  resolution  is  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  for  a  third  reading  and  was 
read  the  third  time. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  having  been 
read  the  third  time  the  question  is.  Shall 
it  pass? 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  137) 
was  passed,  as  follows: 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a)  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Joint  resolution,  the  term 
"Conunission"  means  the  Commission  ap- 
pointed by  the  President  by  Executive  Order 
11130.  dated  November  29.  1963. 

(b)  The  Commission,  or  any  member  of 
the  Commission  when  so  authorized  by  the 
Commission,  shall  have  power  to  Issue  sub- 
penas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  evidence  that  relates  to  any  matter  un- 
der investigation  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission,  or  any  member  of  the  Com- 
mission or  any  agent  or  agency  designated 
by  the  Commission  for  such  purpose,  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesses,  and  receive  evidence.  Such  at- 
tendance of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
such  evidence  may  be  required  from  any- 
place within  the  United  States  at  any  des- 
ignated place  of  hearing. 

(c)  In  case  of  contumacy  or  refusal  to 
obey  a  subpena  Issued  to  any  person  under 
subsection  (b),  any  court  of  the  United 
States  within  the  Jurisdiction  of  which  the 
inquiry  is  carried  on  or  within  the  Juris- 
diction of  which  said  person  guilty  of  con- 
tumacy or  refusal  to  obey  Is  found  or  resides 
or  transacts  business,  upon  application  by 
the  Commission  shall  have  Jurisdiction  to 
issue  to  such  person  an  order  requiring  such 
person  to  appear  Ijefore  the  Commission,  its 
member,  agent,  or  agency,  there  to  produce 
evidence  if  so  ordered,  or  there  to  give  testi- 
mony touching  the  matter  under  investi- 
gation or  in  question;  and  any  failure  to 
obey  such  order  of  the  court  may  be  pun- 
ished by  said  court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  Process  and  papers  of  the  Commis- 
sion, its  members,  agent,  or  agency,  may  be 
served  either  upon  the  witness  In  person  or 
by  registered  maU  or  by  telegraph  or  by  leav- 
ing a  copy  thereof  at  the  residence  or  prin- 
cipal office  or  place  of  business  of  the  person 
required  to  be  served.  The  verifled  return 
by  the  individual  so  serving  the  same,  set- 
ting forth  the  manner  of  such  service,  shall 
be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return  post 
office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  therefor 
when  registered  and  mailed  or  telegraphed 
as  aforesaid  shall  be  proof  of  service  of  the 
same.  Witnesses  summoned  before  the  Com- 
mission, its  members,  agent,  or  agency,  shall 
be  paid  the  same  fees  and  mileage  that  are 
paid  witnesses  in  the  covu-ts  of  the  United 
States,  and  witnesses  whose  depositions  are 
taken  and  the  persons  taking  the  same  shall 
severally  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 


paid  for  like  services  in  the  courts  of  the 
United  States. 

(e)  No  person  shall  be  excused  from  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents, 
or  other  evidence  in  obedience  to  a  subpena, 
on  the  ground  that  the  testimony  or  evi- 
dence required  of  him  may  tend  to  incrimi- 
nate him  or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  for- 
feiture; but  no  individual  shall  be  prose- 
cuted or  subjected  to  any  penalty  or  for- 
feiture (except  demotion  or  removal  from 
office)  for  or  on  account  of  any  transaction, 
matter,  or  thing  concerning  which  he  is  com- 
pelled, after  having  claimed  his  privilege 
against  self-incrimination,  to  testify  or  pro- 
duce evidence,  except  that  such  individual 
so  testifying  shall  not  be  exempt  from  prose- 
cution and  punishment  for  perjury  com- 
mitted in  so  testifying. 

(f)  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Act  may 
be  served  in  the  Judicial  district  wherein  the 
person  required  to  be  served  resides  or  may 
be  found. 


TRIBUTE  TO  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  yesterday 
in  the  Temple  Emanu-El,  New  York  City, 
some  2,200  people  mourned  the  death  of 
Herbert  H.  Lehman,  former  Governor  of 
New  York,  a  former  Member  of  this  body, 
and  an  outstanding  American. 

But  in  a  larger  sense,  the  death  of  this 
man  was  mourned  by  thousands  not  only 
In  the  State  he  served  so  well  but  also 
throughout  the  country  and  the  world. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  was  many  things — 
millionaire,  banker.  Governor,  Senator, 
philanthropist,  reformer,  and  religious 
leader.  But  most  of  all,  he  was  a  human- 
itarian In  the  best  and  most  noble  sense 
of  this  word. 

He  was  a  rich  man  who.  throughout 
his  political  career,  was  the  champion  of 
those  who  had  no  money,  no  status,  and 
virtually  no  chance  of  gaining  either. 
He  was  the  kind  of  man  who  could  re- 
tire from  an  extremely  vigorous  and 
fruitful  business  career  only  to  take  up 
an  extremely  vigorous  and  fruitful 
career  as  Governor  of  his  beloved  State 
and  finally,  as  a  Member  of  this 
body.  When  he  left  the  Senate,  for  a 
much-deserved  rest,  he  proceeded  to 
bring  his  many  talents  and  his  vigor  to 
countless  philanthropic  and  religious 
causes.  In  the  Intervening  years,  he 
guided  United  Nations  relief  efforts  after 
World  War  n.  In  the  last  days  of  his 
life,  he  still  found  time  and  strength  to 
undertake  a  crusade  for  reform  of  his 
own  political  party  in  New  York. 

These  organizations  and  his  fellow- 
reformers  will  miss  him.  We  will  all  miss 
him.  for  a  man  like  Herbert  Lehman 
comes  all  too  seldom  to  the  center  of  the 
stage  of  the  American  life. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  Governor  and  Senator  Lehman 
earned  the  love,  affection,  respect,  high 
distinction,  and  regard  of  the  people  of 
New  York  and  the  people  of  the  United 
States  through  his  long  and  fruitful 
life,  and  that  this  was  shown  in  a  most 
appropriate  way  yesterday  in  the  sol- 
emn services  conducted  by  Rabbi  Julius 
Mark,  at  which  the  eulogy  was  delivered 
by  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Edward 
Weinfeld. 

I  believe  all  Senators  will  be  interested 
In  the  events  which  took  place,  and  the 


history  of  the  life  of  Governor  and  Sen- 
ator Lehman,  who  was  extolled  as  a  great 
humanitarian  and  public  servant,  quite 
properly,  at  the  solemn  services.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  various  news- 
paper articles  and  editorials  In  tribute 
to  Senator  Lehman  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 
I  From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,   1963) 
Herbert   H.   Lehbian 

A  second  riband  of  mourning  now  hangs 
on  the  American  flag.  For  the  death  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  closes  the  active  career  of 
an  indomitable  national  and  international 
servant.  As  Governor  of  New  York,  U.S.  Sen- 
ator and  Director  General  of  the  United  Na- 
tions Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion, his  life  and  activities  soared  in  example 
and  signiflcance  far  beyond  the  borders  of 
this,  his  native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  a  public  life  that 
moved  in  a  straight  and  true  line.  In  the 
richest  sense  of  the  words,  he  was  a  liberal 
and  hiunanitarian.  Against  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  he  saw  service  in  the  U.S.  Army 
in  the  First  World  War  and  resigned  from 
the  governorship  in  the  Second  World  War 
to  direct  foreign  relief  operations  for  the 
State  Department.  Wherever  human  distress 
existed,  all  over  the  globe,  there  could  be 
found  Herbert  Lehman,  saving  lives  as  a 
representative  of  the  best  instincts  of  the 
United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

Reform,  sound  administration  and  coiu-age 
marked  his  political  career.  He  entered 
politics  at  the  side  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  As  Governor  for  10  years 
from  1932  until  America's  entry  into  the  war, 
he  brought  the  Stete  distinction  and  honor 
during  difficult  years  for  the  people  and  Na- 
tion. All  this  time  he  was  a  stalwart  New 
Deal  Democrat,  closely  affiliated  with  the 
progratns  of  President  Roosevelt. 

The  reflnements  of  the  Fair  Deal  nationally 
saw  him  in  the  service  of  New  York  as  U.S. 
Senator,  often  as  a  quiet  but  not  small  voice 
speaking  for  legislation  favoring  aU  Amer- 
icans. In  Washington,  he  became  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  When  others  quavered 
before  the  onslaught  of  McCarthylsm,  It  was 
Herbert  Lehman  who  offered  the  resolution 
for  the  removal  of  the  Wisconsin  demagog 
from  his  committee  chairmanships.  On  mat- 
ters close  to  his  heart — Immigration  to  con- 
tinue the  American  dream  and  civil  rights  to 
uphold  the  American  Constitution — he  bat- 
tled relentlessly  against  the  troops  of  evil. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt,  Her- 
bert Lehman  continued  to  stand  for  the  re- 
form movement  In  State  and  National  I>emo- 
cratlc  politics.  After  he  had  passed  his  80th 
birthday,  he  could  be  found  In  rain  and  cold 
carrying  on  his  crusade  for  political  decency 
in  every  section  of  the  city.  At  the  end  of  his 
life  he  was  still  standing  In  the  forefront  of 
many  charitable,  welfare  and  himianltarian 
causes.  This  great  man  of  private  heart  and 
public  courage  was  not  Just  a  symbol,  but  an 
activist  of  noble  alms  and  accomplishments 
to  his  last  moments.     These  live  on. 


[From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 

Dec.  6, 1963] 

He  Served  the  People  Well 

The  death  of   Herbert  H.   Lehman   leaves 

all  of  us  poorer.    For  in  our  time  there  have 

been    few    public    servants    so    universally 

respected,  admired  and  beloved. 

The  life  of  the  former  Governor  and  Sena- 
tor was  a  long  one.  It  is  hard  to  remember 
now  that  he  was  first  elected  to  office  as  long 
ago  as  1928,  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.    But  he  was  then  already 
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so,  a  man  of  great  w«alUi  tornlng  from  prl- 
vata  punulU   to  new  and   broader   arenas. 

In  thla  career  Mr.  Lehman  was  four  times 
elected  OoTemor  of  New  York,  and  later 
twice  choeen  to  the  U.8.  Senate.  During  the 
war  be  served  as  the  first  head  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration. And  in  recent  years,  when  be  was 
already  In  his  eighties,  Mr.  Lehman  led  the 
reform  storm  In  the  local  Democratic  Party. 

Thus  he  covered  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  Kn  city.  State.  National  and  Inter- 
national performance,  all  of  it  done  with 
courage  and  competence. 

The  strength  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  was 
In  character.  Pew  public  figures  were  so 
consistently  on  the  right  side  of  the  great 
Issues.  He  was  a  social  Idealist,  yet  also 
an  Industrious  man  of  action.  He  stirred 
few  antagonisms,  but  In  his  undramatlc 
way  he  got  things  done.  This  Is  perhaps 
why  one  hardly  thinks  of  lii.  Lehman  as 
a  politician,  although  he  was  this  State's 
prime  vote  getter. 

There  was  about  him  the  assxirance  of  non- 
partlsanahlp.  of  quiet  but  determined  con- 
science, that  made  for  popularity.  He  knew 
what  was  right,  and  did  It.  That  he  did  it 
■o  unspectacularly  is  probably  the  true  mark 
of  I^hman  quality,  although  In  later  years 
he    became    Increasingly    a    bold    crusader. 

But  the  Important  thing  is  that  at  all 
times  Herbert  H.  Lehman  served  the  public 
interest  weU.  By  spirit.  Integrity  and  effi- 
ciency, he  Inspired  trust  and  devotion.  And 
he  gave  of  himself  In  many  ways  to  the  very 
end  of  his  admirable  life.  This  Is  an  example 
to  cherish. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,  1963] 

HXKBaT  LCHMAM,  86,  DUS;   EZ-GOVESMOa  AKO 

Skmatob 
(By  Robert  Alden) 

Herbert  H.  Lehman,  a  towering  figure  in 
the  liberal  political  movement  In  the  United 
States  and  a  noted  philanthropist,  died  yes- 
terday morning  at  his  home  after  sttfferlng  a 
heart  attack.     He  was  85  years  old. 

Mr.  Lehman  served  as  Governor  of  New 
York  for  10  years  and  as  a  UJ3.  Senator  for  8. 
President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  referred  to 
him  as  "that  good  right  arm  of  mine." 

Mr.  Lehman  also  was  Director  of  the  Unit- 
ed Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Ad- 
ministration after  World  War  n.  The  orga- 
nization aided  more  than  600  million  war 
victims. 

Governor  Rockefeller  proclaimed  a  30-day 
period  of  mourning  to  mark  the  death  of 
Mr.  Lehman.  Flags  on  all  State  buildings, 
already  flying  at  halfstaff  because  of  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy,  will  remain  at 
halfstaff  until  January  6. 

Mr.  Lehman  was  stricken  as  he  was  about 
to  leave  his  apartment  at  820  Park  Avenue 
to  go  to  Washington  to  receive  the  Nation's 
highest  peacetime  award  to  a  civilian — the 
Presidential  Medal  of  Freedom. 

With  30  others,  he  had  been  choeen  for 
this  honor  by  President  Kennedy.  The 
award  was  to  have  been  presented  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  at  a  White  House  ceremony 
today. 

Yesterday.  President  Johnson  praised  Mr. 
Lehman  as  a  "distinguished  leader  who  ably 
and  effectively  served  his  State  and  Nation." 

He  said  that  perhaps  the  best  words  that 
he  could  use  to  describe  him  were  contained 
in  the  citation  that  was  to  have  accompanied 
the  award:  "Citizen  and  statesman,  he  has 
used  wisdom  and  compassion  as  the  tools  of 
the  Government  and  has  made  politics  the 
highest  form  of  public  service." 

In  preparing  for  the  trip  to  Washington 
yesterday,  Mr.  Lehman,  always  an  early  riser, 
was  dressed  and  packed  and  had  finished 
breakfast  when  be  was  strldcen  in  his  bed- 


room at  9  ajn.  He  had  had  no  history  of 
heart  disease. 

Although  he  had  suffered  a  broken  hip  in 
a  fall  last  February,  members  of  his  family 
said  that  he  had  been  recovering  well  from 
that  accident  and  had  appeared  to  be  in 
generally  good  health. 

President  Johnson's  tribute  was  one  of  the 
first  of  a  multitude  of  tributes  to  Mr.  Leh- 
man— tributes  that  cut  across  partisan  poli- 
tics. 

Former  Vice  President  Richard  M.  Nixon 
said: 

"Sexuitor  Lehman  was  one  of  the  kindest 
men  I  have  ever  known.  I'm  sure  that  one  of 
many  tributes  members  of  the  two  parties 
can  pay  to  him,  is  that  he  had  the  quality 
of  never  growing  old." 

Governor  Rockefeller  said:  "He  was  truly 
a  beloved  figure  In  the  affairs  of  our  State 
and  Nation,  an  outstanding  Governor  and 
US.  Senator,  a  humanitarian  whose  works 
spanned  oceans  and  continents  to  reach  the 
hearts  and  raise  the  hopes  of  men  and  wom- 
en throughout  the  world." 

Mayor  Wagner  called  Mr.  Lehman  "a  fath- 
er to  our  whole  city  and  State." 

"I  have  never  known  a  better  man.  a 
kindlier  man,  or  a  more  courageous  man," 
the  mayor  said. 

BOOT  TO  BZ  AT  CHAPKI. 

Mr.  Lehman's  body  will  lie  at  the  Uni- 
versal Funeral  Chapel,  Lexington  Avenue 
and  52d  Street,  today  and  tomorrow.  The 
public  will  be  able  to  pay  their  last  respects 
from  1  to  10  p.m.  on  Friday  and  from  10  ajn. 
to  10  p.m.  on  Sattirday. 

A  funeral  service  will  be  conducted  at 
Temple  Kmanu-El,  Fifth  Avenue  and  fllet 
Street,  on  Sunday  at  1  p.m.  Burial  will  be 
private. 

Mr.  Lehman's  family  asked  that  floral 
tributes  be  omitted  and  donations  made 
Instead  to  charitable  works. 

Although  best  known  becaiise  of  his  career 
in  public  service,  Mr.  Lehman  was  a  philan- 
thropist whose  charitable  activities  encom- 
passed a  broad  spectrum  of  human  needs. 

A  cofounder  in  1914  of  what  later  became 
the  American  Joint  Distribution  Committee. 
Mr.  Lelunan  gave  generously  and  often 
anonymously  to  hundreds,  perhaps  thou- 
sands, of  charities  around  the  world. 

The  money  involved  probably  ran  into  the 
millions,  but  even  close  members  of  the 
Lehman  family  would  not  venture  a  guess 
as  to  how  much. 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  6,  1963) 
Ex-GovzKNoa  Om  or  Kit  Firukks  Who 
Shapzd  Imaoz  or  DmocKATic  Pastt  nc 
State — Rxrouc  Maxkxd  36-Yeax  Cakkzb — 
Spknt  Activk  RrrniuKXNT  Lbaoing  Ficbt 
Against  OacAMiZATioN  in  Cttt 

(By  Layhmond  Robinson) 

Herbert  Henry  Lehman  was  one  of  the 
master  builders  of  the  Democratic  Party  In 
the  State. 

After  Franltlin  D.  Roosevelt,  he  was  one  of 
three  men  who  wielded  the  greatest  Influence 
in  shaping  the  philosophy  and  course  of  ac- 
tion of  State  party  affairs  in  this  century. 

The  others  were  Alfred  E.  Smith  and  Sen- 
ator Robert  P.  Wagner. 

Though  born  to  wealth,  Mr.  Lehman  was 
a  powerful  Instrument  in  creating  the  image 
of  the  Democratic  Party  as  the  champion  of 
the  little  man. 

His  career  was  linked  inseparably  with  that 
of  Mr.  Roosevelt.  In  1928  he  first  won  elec- 
tion to  office  as  Lieutenant  Governor  on  the 
ticket  that  put  Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's mansion. 

In  1932  he  was  elected  Governor  at  the 
same  time  his  old  friend.  Mr.  Rooeevelt,  waa 
elected  President.     As  Mr.  Roosevelt  ushered 


in  the  New  Deal  Governor  Lehman  ushered 
in  the  little  New  Deal  in  the  State. 

He  remained  in  Albany  for  14  years,  10  as 
Governor,  during  which  he  greatly  expanded 
the  role  of  the  State  government  as  Mr. 
Rooeevelt  had  revolutionized  it  on  the  Fed- 
eral level. 

PBKSSKD   SOCIAL   BXTOKM 

He  pushed  through  the  legislature  a  broad 
program  of  social  reform,  including  measures 
creating  unemployment  insurance,  old-age 
benefits,  public  housing,  regulation  of  utili- 
ties, the  State  labor  relations  board,  and 
laws  to  protect  the  worklngman. 

The  Lehman  political  career  is  studded 
with  paradoxes. 

He  entered  politics  as  a  wealthy  man,  yet 
his  name  became  a  synonym  for  the  rights  of 
the  common  man. 

He  was  a  dull,  austere  campaigner,  yet  he 
was  elected  to  more  high  offices  in  the  State 
than  anyone  else,  serving  two  terms  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  four  as  Governor,  and  8 
years  as  U.S.  Senator. 

He  came  from  a  family  with  a  southern 
background,  yet  he  was  a  champion  of  Negro 
rights,  and  was  the  most  persistent  civil 
rights  advocate  in  the  Senate  when  he  served 
there  from  1949  to  1956. 

He  had  the  "handicap"  of  being  a  Jew 
when  he  ran  for  public  ofBce  in  his  early 
career.  Yet,  In  1934,  he  piled  up  the  greatest 
plurality— 800.000 — ever  achieved  by  a  vic- 
torious candidate  for  Governor  in  the  State's 
history. 

ACnVK  BXmXlfKNT 

He  "retired"  from  active  politics  at  the  end 
of  his  Senate  term  in  1956,  but  was  in  the 
thick  of  the  State's  political  battles  almost 
to  the  day  of  his  death,  as  organizer  and 
strategist  of  the  cltywlde  reform  movement. 

Two  things  explain  Mr.  Lehman's  popu- 
larity with  the  voters  over  the  last  four 
decades.  One  was  his  link  to  Mr.  Rooeevelt 
and  the  New  Deal,  which  gave  him  an  almost 
mystical  voter  appeal. 

The  other  was  what  one  of  his  political 
opponents  once  described  as  his  absolute 
sincerity. 

He  was  an  unprepossessing  man  who  sp>oke 
In  a  deliberate,  unemotional  voice.  Yet  he 
established  Instant  communication  with  his 
audiences,  a  communication  that  caused  him 
to  win  every  office  he  ran  for  except  one — 
his  flrst  bid  for  the  Senate  in  1946  against 
Irving  M.  Ives. 

Such  spectacular  moves  as  appointing 
Thomas  E.  Dewey,  a  Republican,  as  special 
prosecutor  in  1038  to  clean  up  rackets  in 
Democratic  Manhattan,  further  marked  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  In  the  minds  of  the  voters  as 
a  man  sincerely  devoted  to  the  public  In- 
terest. He  later  defeated  Mr.  Dewey  in  the 
gubernatorial  race  In  1988. 

His  background  as  a  successful  Investment 
banker  was  no  handicap  during  the  depres- 
sion. 

Applying  tough,  business  techniques  to  the 
management  of  State  government,  he  con- 
verted a  State  budget  deflclt  of  $106  million 
which  he  found  when  he  took  office  In  1932 
into  a  sxirplus  of  $80  million  when  he  left 
in  1942. 

His  stock  as  the  principal  liberal  spokes- 
man in  the  Senate  went  up  each  time  he 
clashed  with  Senator  Joseph  R.  McCarthy 
and  other  apostles  of  the  right  wing,  and  he 
often  found  himself  a  lonely  crusader  on  the 
civil  rights  issue.  In  this  period  he  waa 
often  called  the  conscience  of  the  Senate. 

His  death  casts  a  cloud  over  the  future  of 
the  Democratic  reform  movement,  whose 
guiding  genius  he  had  been.  Even  at  the 
age  of  83,  his  vigorous  campaigning  as  re- 
form chieftain  played  a  major  role  In  Mayor 
Wagner's  upset  victory  2  years  ago  over  the 
regular  Democratic  organization.    His  Influ- 
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ence  in  party  affairs  and  Ills  appeal  to  the 
voters  never  waned. 

Lehman  Is  Extolled  as  Humanitauan  and 
statesman 
(Following    are    trlbutee    to    former    Gov. 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  that  were  expressed  yes- 
terday : ) 

President  Johnson:  "Perhaps  his  best 
epitaph  can  be  the  citation  on  the  Presiden- 
tial Medal  of  Freedom  which  he  was  to  re- 
ceive here  tomorrow:  'Citizen  and  statesman, 
he  has  used  wisdom  and  compassion  as  the 
tools  of  government  and  has  made  politics 
the  highest  form  of  public  service.'  " 

Governor  Rockefeller:  "He  was  truly  a  be- 
loved figure  in  the  affairs  of  our  State  and 
Nation,  an  outstanding  Governor  and  U.S. 
Senator,  an  humanitarian  whose  works 
spanned  oceans  and  continents  to  reach  the 
hearts  and  raise  the  hopes  of  men  and 
women  throughout  the  world.  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller Joins  me  in  extending  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Lehman  and  the  family. 
We  hope  the  knowledge  of  Governor  Leh- 
man's extraordinary  contributions  to  hu- 
manity in  a  long  and  fruitful  life  will  bring 
consolation  to  all  who  loved  him." 

Mayor  Wagner,  who  was  attending  the 
Conference  on  Automation.  Education,  and 
Collective  Bargaining  In  San  Juan,  PH.:  "He 
was  a  father  to  our  whole  city  and  State.  I 
have  never  known  a  better  man,  a  kindlier 
man,  or  a  more  courageous  man.  The  people 
have  lost  a  dedicatee  and  brilliant  champion, 
a  spokesman  for  all  that  is  best  in  our  Na- 
tion. His  like  will  not  come  this  way  soon 
again.  His  figure  will  loom  like  a  mountain 
in  the  history  of  our  city — a  landmark  of 
greatness  for  the  future  to  steer  by." 

Senator  Jacx>b  K.  Javits;  "I  think  it  fair  to 
say  that  Mr.  Lehman,  as  Governor.  Senator, 
and  leading  citizen  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
was  one  of  the  most  dlstln^ished  New  York- 
ers, not  only  in  his  own  time  but  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  State." 

Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating:  "He  was 
really  a  towering  figure  In  the  life  of  our 
State  and  Nation,  truly  a  spokesman  for  all 
people." 

Senator  Mike  Mansfieu).  Senate  majority 
leader:  "We  missed  him  when  he  left  and  we 
miss  him  even  more  now." 

Richard  M.  Nlzon:  "Senator  Lehman  was 
one  of  the  kindest  men  I  have  ever  known. 
I  knew  him  when  I  served  in  the  Senate  and 
later  as  Vice  President.  I'm  sure  that  one  of 
many  tributes  members  of  the  two  parties 
can  pay  to  him  is  that  he  had  the  quality 
of  never  growing  old." 

Cardinal  Spellman,  upon  being  told  of  the 
news  as  he  arrived  at  Idlewlld  Airport  from 
Rome:  "I  am  terribly  sorry." 

Rev.  Dr.  Julius  Mark,  senior  rabbi  of 
Temple  Emanu-El:  "Innumerable  men, 
women  and  children  of  all  faiths  in  many 
countries  suffer  the  loss  of  a  truly  wonder- 
ful human  being.  He  was  one  of  the  great 
men  of  our  times  because  he  was  an  in- 
nately good  man.  He  walked  with  kings 
but  never  lost  the  conunou  touch.  He  waa 
confirmed  in  Temple  Emanu-El  with  the 
class  of  1892  and  often  referred  to  this  experi- 
ence as  one  of  the  high  points  of  his  life." 

Paul  R.  Screvane,  president  of  the  city 
council:  "As  Governor,  Senator,  philanthro- 
pist, and  humanitarian  there  was  no  task  too 
lowly  or  too  difficult  for  this  kind  and  phe- 
nomenally energetic  man.  History  will  re- 
cord him  also  as  a  friend  of  all  people." 

Stanley  H.  Lowell,  chairman  of  the  city 
commission  on  hunmn  rights:  "The  passing 
of  Herbert  H.  Lehman,  like  the  death  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  has  taken  from  each  of  us  a 
bit  of  o\ir  collective  conscience.  Equality 
for  all,  regardless  of  race,  color,  or  rrilglon, 
was  Herbert  Lehman's  Uf^^ong  passion." 
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Abraham  D.  Beame,  city  controller:  "Ova 
city,  State,  country,  and  the  entire  world 
have  lost  a  great  statesman,  an  outstanding 
humanitarian  and  one  who  fought  until  his 
last  breath  for  good  and  humane  govern- 
ment. Whatever  Is  progressive  in  New  York 
State  government  is  due  largely  to  the  work 
and  effort  of  Herbert  Lehman." 

Robert  Moses,  president  of  the  New  York 
World's  Fair:  "He  set  a  standard  to  which  the 
younger  generation  may  repair  and  an  ex- 
ample to  people  everywhere  of  the  best  in 
our  Nation." 

Timothy  W.  Coetello,  State  chairman  of  the 
Liberal  Party:  "He  was  a  tireless  champion 
of  humanitarian  ideals.  His  courage  and  full 
measvire  of  devotion  to  the  public  good  will 
be  solely  missed  by  all  Americans  concerned 
with  progressive  government." 

Rev.  Dr.  Maurice  N.  Elsendrath,  president 
of  the  Union  of  American  Hebrew  Congrega- 
tions: "Herbert  Lehman  was  a  giant  of  social 
Justice.  He  was  a  humanitarian,  an  Idealist 
and  a  champion  of  the  noblest  ideals  of  a 
free  society." 

William  M.  McKeon,  State  Democratic 
chairman:  "The  impact  of  this  great  man  will 
be  felt  for  generations  to  come,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  every  part  of  the  world  where 
freedom  is  cherished  and  the  betterment  of 
the  lot  of  peoples  in  every  way  is  of  deep  and 
primary  concern." 

Joseph  Zaretskl.  minority  leader  of  the 
State  senate:  "Here  was  a  humanitarian  un- 
selfishly devoting  all  of  his  energies  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people.  He  sought  nothing  in 
return." 

James  R.  Dumpscm,  city  welfare  commis- 
sioner: "The  little  people  have  lost  another 
great  leader." 

Fred  A.  Young,  Republican  State  chair- 
man :  He  was  one  of  the  great  public  servants 
of  our  time  and  a  powerful  Influence  for  good 
long  after  he  lay  down  his  burdens  of  office. 

Edward  N.  Coetikyan,  Democratic  leader 
of  New  York  County :  Governor  Lehman  lived 
a  life  of  happy  and  devoted  service  to  his 
community,  his  State,  his  country,  and  to 
the  entire  world.  He  was  imother  of  God's 
unique  creatures  whose  place  here  on  earth 
will  never  be  filled. 

Russell  Hemenway,  president  of  the  Lex- 
ington Democratic  Club:  We  deeply  mourn 
the  death  of  our  trusted  adviser  and  friend 
and  our  only  honorary  member. 

Harry  Van  Arsdale,  Jr.,  president  of  the 
New  York  Central  Labor  Council:  We  can 
ill  afford  the  loss  of  another  great  humani- 
tarian such  as  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

Charles  Polettl,  former  Governor:  Forget- 
ful of  self-interest,  sincere  in  his  modesty,  he 
wished  only  to  serve  his  fellow  man.  We 
are  grateful  that  God  blessed  him  with  a 
long  life  of  service. 

Dr.  Samuel  Belkln,  president  of  Yeshiva 
University:  He  served  both  his  Nation  and 
the  world  with  wisdom,  compassion,  and 
iinderstanding.  The  Jewish  community  In 
particular  has  lost  a  great  leader. 

Edward  M.  M.  Warburg,  chairman  of  the 
Joint  Distribution  Committee:  He  was  per- 
haps the  only  Jewish  leader  around  whom 
all  sections  of  the  American  Jewish  com- 
munity could  rally.  Many  are  the  caxises, 
both  Jewish  and  nonsectarian,  which  he 
aided.  The  world  has  been  greatly  enriched 
by  his  presence. 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Joachim  Prinz.  president 
of  the  American  Jewish  Congress:  He  was  a 
great  American  and  noble  Jew  who  com- 
bined in  his  life  and  works  the  thunder  for 
Justice  and  the  love  of  his  people  reminiscent 
of  the  prophets  of  Jewish  history. 

Arthur  Levitt,  State  controller:  Those  of 
us  fortunate  enough  to  know  him  were  in- 
spired by  his  brilliant  leadership,  his  in- 
cisive mind,  and  his  abiding  spirit. 


Loiiis  J.  Lefkowitz,  State  attorney  general: 
I  have  never  known  any  man  who  gave  so 
much  of  himself  to  the  cavise  of  peace,  Jus- 
tice, and  mercy. 

Edward  R.  Dudley,  Manhattan  Borough 
president:  Herbert  I/ehman  has  died  only 
today.  But  his  monument  long  since  has 
been  built.  It  was  a  monument  of  legisla- 
tion he  sponsored  and  encouraged  for  the 
beneflt  of  the  underprivileged  and  the 
oppressed. 

Whitney  M.  Young,  Jr.,  executive  director 
of  the  National  Urban  League :  We  share  with 
other  citizens  a  deep  sense  of  loss  in  the 
passing  of  a  great  humanitarian.  By  his 
xmtlrlng  efforts  in  the  cause  of  equal  im- 
portunity and  better  Interracial  understand- 
ing, he  has  performed  a  lasting  service  to 
the  Nation. 

Rabbi  Uri  Miller,  president  of  the  Syna- 
gogue Council  of  America:  In  his  lifetime 
his  record  for  unswerving  devotion  to  Jewish 
causes  made  him  the  beloved  of  his  people. 
His  courage  in  battling  for  the  rights  of  the 
disadvantaged  and  persecuted  will  ever  serve 
as  an  eternal  light  for  world  democracy. 
Revered  by  all,  his  memory  will  lire  on  to 
inspire  us  for  generations  to  come. 

A.  M.  Sonnabend,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Jewish  Committee:  This  giant  of  social 
and  international  Justice  enriched  the  entire 
human  family  by  his  presence  among  us. 
His  public  career  and  private  life  were  su- 
preme witnesses  to  his  belief  in  the  sacred- 
ness  and  divine  worth  of  each  htmaan  life 
and  In  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  hximan 
being.  Our  most  meaningful  eulogy  would 
be  a  rededlcatlon  to  thoee  principles  he  held 
so  dear. 

Joseph  F.  Carlino,  e^eaker  of  the  State 
assembly:  When  Herbert  Lehman  became 
New  YOTk's  49th  Governor  he  pledged  to  "give 
the  best  that  is  In  me  •  •  •  to  serve  my  State 
and  its  people  weU."  Before  he  died,  Herbert 
Lehman  redeemed  that  pledge. 

Rev.  Dr.  Abraham  N.  Avrutick,  president 
of  the  Rabbinical  Council  of  America:  His 
passing  leaves  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled. 

Dore  Schary,  national  chairman  of  the 
Anti-Defamation  League  of  B'nai  BYlth:  We 
can  never  forget  his  fight  for  drU  liberties 
when  he  stood  virtually  alone  in  the  Senate 
against  the  nightmare  of  McCarthylsm,  or 
his  eloquent  advocacy  of  human  rights  all 
the  years  of  his  life. 

Abe  Stark,  Brooklyn  Borough  president: 
He  could  have  lived  a  life  of  relative  ease  and 
comfort  enjoying  the  admiration  and  respect 
of  his  fellow  citizens  in  a  successful  business 
career.  Instead  he  decided  to  dedicate  his 
life  to  help  the  tmfortunate  among  us. 

John  M.  Bailey,  Democratic  national  chair- 
man: Senator  Lehman  worked  all  of  his  life 
to  strengthen  the  fabric  of  American  life. 

Rabbi  Mordecal  Klrshblum,  president  of 
Religious  Zionists  of  America:  The  American 
Jewish  community  Joins  with  the  entire 
Nation  In  mourning  the  passing  of  one  of  the 
greatest  statesmen  of  our  century,  Senator 
Herbert  Lehman.  Senator  Lehman  was  not 
only  a  great  American  citizen,  but  also  an 
outstanding  Jew,  as  he  hriped  to  establish 
the  State  of  Israel. 

Rabbi  Israel  Mowshowltz,  president  of  the 
New  York  Bo€u-d  of  Rabbis:  The  New  York 
Board  of  Rabbis  mourns  Governor  Lehman. 
America  and  the  world  mourn  a  great  states- 
man, a  wise  leader,  a  man  of  the  people,  and 
devoted  proponent  of  human  rights.  Gov- 
ernor Lehman  gave  cMlded  stature  and  new 
dimensions  to  the  arena  of  politics.  Through 
his  many  years  of  service,  through  his  Integ- 
rity and  selflessness,  through  his  profound 
humanitarian  impulses  he  renewed  our  faith 
In  the  himaan  potential  for  good.  He  was  a 
loyal  son  of  the  Jewish  faith  whose  phi- 
losophy of  life  was  rooted  in  Hebraic  eoU  and 
nurtwed  by  prophetic  tradition. 
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(Prom  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,  1963] 

Johnson  at  Lkhican  Rircs;  2,000  Ouakd  Him 

ON  Visit — Sexvicz  Is  at  Emani7-El 

(By  Robert  Alden) 

Pinal  tribute  was  paid  yesterday  to  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  at  a  funeral  service  attended  by 
President  Johnson  and  other  high  officials 
of  the  Pederal,  State  and  city  governments. 

As  Mr.  Lehman  was  being  eulogized  as  a 
"kind  and  gentle  man.  fearless  in  meeting 
head-on  the  forces  of  hate  and  bigotry," 
Secret  Service  agents  stood  on  the  mezzanine 
level  of  Temple  Emanu-El,  their  figures 
silhouetted  against  the  towering  stained 
glass  windows  of  the  largest  Jewish  house  of 
worship  In  the  world. 

President  Johnson  and  his  wife,  along  with 
a  large  party  of  public  officials  from  Wash- 
ington, arrived  at  the  temple,  Plfth  Avenue 
and  Wth  Street,  Just  before  1  pjn.,  the  hour 
at  which  the  service  was  to  begin. 

NXAU.T  2,200  IN  TZMPUE 

PLfteen  himdred  guests  of  the  Lehman 
family  and  700  members  of  the  public  were 
already  seated  when  the  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  were  escorted  to  their  seats  by  David 
Samoff,  chairman  of  the  Radio  Con>oratlon 
of  America  and  a  trustee  of  the  temple. 

In  the  first  pew,  with  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson,  sat  Governor  Rockefeller,  Senator 
Jacob  K.  Javlts.  Senator  Kenneth  B.  Keating, 
Mayor  Wagner,  Attorney  General  Robert  P. 
Kennedy  and  Adlai  E.  Stevenson.  Just  be- 
hind President  Johnson  sat  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  Associate  Justice  Arthur  J. 
Goldberg,  Senator  Paul  Douglas  of  Illinois. 
Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  and 
Under  Secretary  of  iMate  W.  Averell  Harrl- 
man. 

The  copper  coffin  containing  the  body  of 
Mr.  Lehman,  former  Governor  of  New  York 
State  and  former  U.S.  Senator,  was  in  the 
sanctuary  under  a  blanket  of  yellow  roses. 
Sprays  of  pom-poms  and  chrysanthemums — 
yellow,  orange  and  red — were  placed  to  the 
side  and  below  the  coffin. 

To  the  right  of  the  coffin  and  behind  It 
was  an  American  flag,  to  the  left  the  flag  of 
the  Governor  of  New  York  State.  Behind 
each  of  the  flags  were  the  Menorahs,  seven- 
branched  candelabra  symbolizing  the  crea- 
tion of  the  world  in  6  days  and  the  7th  day, 
the  Sabbath,  on  which  the  Lord  rested. 

Directly  behind  and  above  the  coffin  was 
the  Ark  containing  the  Torah,  the  scrolls  of 
the  five  books  of  Moses.  Above  It  burned  a 
perpetual  light,  known  as  the  Ner  Tamld,  a 
symbol  of  the  traditional  Jewish  belief  in  the 
truths  contained  In  the  Torah. 

Mr.  Lehman's  widow,  Edith,  sat  In  a  pew 
to  the  left  of  the  Presidential  party.  With 
her  was  her  son,  John  Lehman;  her  daughter. 
Mrs.  Hilda  Jane  Wise,  and  other  members 
of  the  immediate  family. 

In  addition  to  the  2,200  persons  seated  In 
the  main  temple  and  chapel,  an  overflow 
of  about  1,500  heard  the  service  over  a  loud- 
speaker In  the  Isaac  Wise  Hall  directly  below 
the  temple  floor. 

m.  MARK  paxsn>Es 

The  Reverend  Dr.  JUllus  Mark,  senior  rabbi 
of  Temple  Emanu-B,  entered  the  sanctuary 
from  the  right  to  preside  over  the  services. 
He  took  his  place  In  the  pulpit  and  Intoned 
the  15th  Psalm: 

"Lord,  who  shall  abide  in  Thy  tabernacle? 
Who  shall  dwell  in  Thy  holy  hill? 

"He  that  walketh  uprightly,  and  worketh 
righteousness,  and  speaketh  the  truth  in  his 
heart. 

"He  that  backblteth  not  with  his  tongue, 
nor  doeth  evil  to  his  neighbour,  nor  taketh 
up  a  reproach  against  his  neighbour  •  •   •" 

Babbl  Mark  then  turned  to  Mr.  Lehman's 
favorite  prayer  and  read  It  In  a  deep  and 
sonorous  voice  to  the  hushed  congregation: 

"Grant  us  peace.  Thy  most  precious  gift.  O 
Thou  eternal  source  of  peace,  and  enable 
Israel  to  be  its  messenger  unto  the  peoples 


of  the  earth.  Bless  our  country  that  It  may 
ever  be  a  stronghold  of  peace,  and  Its  advo- 
cate In  the  council  of  nations. 

"May  contentment  reign  within  its  bor- 
ders, health  and  happiness  within  its  homes. 
Strengthen  the  bonds  of  friendship  and  fel- 
lowship among  the  inhabitants  of  all  lands. 
Plant  virtue  in  every  soul,  and  may  the  love 
of  Thy  name  hallow  every  home  and  every 
■heart. 

"Praised  be  Thou,  O  Lord.  Giver  of  peace." 
TELLS  or  LnrcK 

Dr.  Mark  then  spoke  of  a  letter  Mr.  Leh- 
man had  written  to  a  boy  who  had  asked 
whether  being  Jewish  had  been  a  handicap 
In  public  life. 

"My  answer,"  Mr.  Lehman  had  written.  "Is 
that  I  think  any  man  who  is  seeking  public 
office  and  allows  his  ambition  to  affect  his 
religious  affiliation  is  not  worthy  of  the  con- 
fldence  of  his  fellow  citizens. 

"•  •  •  My  advice  In  a  word.  Is:  Never  be 
ashamed  of  being  a  Jew.  Never  try  to  hide 
it.  Never  try  to  compromise  with  your  con- 
victions because  they  may  not  agree  with 
those  of  the  group  In  which  you  find 
yourself." 

Rabbi  Mark  next  turned  to  a  favorite 
poem  of  the  late  Governor,  a  poem  titled 
"Some  Time  at  Eve"  and  written  by  Eliza- 
beth Clark: 

"Some  time  at  eve  when  the  tide  is  low 
I  shall  slip  my  moorings  and  sail  away. 
With  no  response  to  a  friendly  hall 
Of  kindred  craft  In  the  busy  bay. 
In  the  silent  hush  of  the  twilight  pale. 
When  the  night  stoops  down  to  embrace  the 

day. 
And  the  voices  call  In  the  waters'  flow — 

"Some  time  at  eve  when  the  tide  is  low, 
I  shall  slip  my  mooring  and  sail  away. 
A  few  who  watched  me  sail  away 
Will  miss  my  craft  from  the  busy  bay; 
Some   friendly   barks   that   were   anchored 

near. 
Some  loving  souls  that  my  heart  held  dear, 
In  silent  sorrow  will  drop  a  tear — 
But  I  shall  have  peacefully  furled  my  sail 
In  moorings  sheltered  from  storm  or  gale. 
And  greeted   the  friends  who   have  sailed 

before 
O'er  the  Unknown  Sea  to  the  Unseen  Shore. 

After  the  reading  of  the  poem.  Judge  Ed- 
ward Welnfeld  of  the  U.S.  district  court 
stepped  to  the  pulpit  to  eulogize  the  late 
Governor.    He  said : 

"Herbert  Lehman  had  no  doubt  of  the  an- 
swer to  the  taunting  biblical  Inquiry — Am  I 
my  brother's  keeper? 

"His  life  was  a  decisive  afllrmative  re- 
sponse— man  does  have  a  responsibility  to 
his  fellow  man.  •  •  *  The  range  of  his  In- 
terests In  the  caiise  of  social  Justice  and  the 
betterment  of  mankind  was  without  limit. 
His  actions  were  rooted  deeply  In  his  belief 
In  the  worth  of  each  Individual. 

"He  knew  of  no  distinction  of  race,  color, 
or  creed.  A  devoted  son  and  leader  of  his  own 
faith,  he  respected  all  faiths  and  religions." 

Judge  Welnfeld  made  a  direct  reference  to 
Mr.  Lehman's  vigorous  opposition  to  the  tac- 
tics employed  by  the  late  Senator  Joseph  R. 
McCarthy  In  his  Senate  Investigations.  Judge 
Welnfeld  said: 

"He  deeply  felt  the  responsibility  for  our 
freedoms — that  whenever  those  freedoms  are 
threatened,  they  can  be  preserved  only  by 
forthright  and  vigorous  action,  no  matter 
what  the  personal  or  political  consequences. 

"In  the  dark,  suspicious  days  of  our  Na- 
tion— well  within  the  memory  of  us  all — 
when  fear  seemed  to  have  paralyzed  most  of 
our  leadership.  Herbert  Lehman  dared  to 
stand  alone,  fighting  those  that  would  have 
destroyed  the  meaning  of  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

"His  courage  inspired  courage  in  others, 
and  gradually  America  came  back  to  her 
senses. 


"In  those  years  It  was  not  easy  to  be  a 
lonely  fighter;  yet  this  kind  and  gentle  man 
was  fearless  in  meeting  head  on  the  forces 
of  hate  and  bigotry." 

wire's  BOLE  LAUDED 

Judge  Welnfeld  told  of  how  the  close  and 
loving  relationship  that  Mr.  Lehman  enjoyed 
for  54  years  with  his  wife  had  buoyed  him 
up  In  time  of  trouble. 

"The  soul-trying  experiences  when  he  so 
often  fought  against  ruthless  opponents  were 
made  more  bearable  because  of  Edith's  en- 
couragement and  support,"  he  said.  "This 
beautiful  relationship  not  only  meant  every- 
thing to  them,  but  was  the  Joy  of  their 
friends. 

"His  works  and  deeds,  the  love  and  affec- 
tion of  a  grateful  people,  remain  his  lasting 
tribute.  Because  of  him  and  his  achieve- 
ments, the  world  Is  a  better  place  in  which  to 
live. 

"This  shall  be  a  comfort  to  his  family 
and  friends.  Herbert  Lehman  Is  forever  en- 
shrined In  our  hearts." 

Following  the  eulogy.  Dr.  Mark  read  Ten- 
nyson's poem  "Crossing  the  Bar"  and  then 
his  own  prayer-eulogy. 

In  It  he  described  Mr.  Lehman  as  this 
"modest,  courteous,  gallant,  dedicated  pub- 
lic servant,  whose  great  heart  was  on  fire 
with  a  passion  for  human  freedom  and  who 
covild  not  countenance  prejudice  and  In- 
justice regardless  of  who  might  be  the  vic- 
tim." 

The  rabbi  also  spoke  of  the  Lehman  fam- 
ily's association  with  the  temple,  an  asso- 
ciation of  more  than  a  century.  Mr.  Leh- 
man was  confirmed  at  Temple  Emanu-El  In 
1892;  he  died  last  Thursday  at  the  age  of 
86. 

coo  is  entreated 

"May  God's  comfcM-t  bring  healing."  Dr. 
Mark  said,  "to  his  beloved  Edith,  a  devoted 
companion  and  a  wise  counselor  who  was 
always  at  his  side;  his  children,  grandchil- 
dren and  all  others  bound  to  him  by  the 
golden  ties  of  blood  and  kinship  and  precious 
friendship." 

The  service  ended  with  Dr.  Mark's  recita- 
tion of  the  23d  Psalm  followed  by  four  lines 
from  "Hamlet": 

"Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. 
Good  night,  sweet  prince,  and 
Flights  of  angels  sing  thee 
To  thy  rest." 

Mr.  Lehman's  coffin  then  was  lifted  out 
of  the  sanctuary  and  carried  slowly  down  the 
long  center  aisle.  Directly  behind  them 
walked  the  members  of  the  immediate  fam- 
ily and,  behind  them.  President  and  Mrs. 
Johnson  and  the  line  of  mourners. 

In  front  of  the  temple,  Mrs.  Lehman 
paused  and  President  Johnson  Joined  her, 
the  President  embraced  and  kissed  Mrs.  Leh- 
man as  did  Mrs.  Johnson.  President  John- 
son talked  privately  for  several  moments 
with  Mrs.  Lehman. 

Then  President  and  BCrs.  Johnson  walked 
from  the  Plfth  Avenue  entrance  to  65th 
Street  where  they  turned  the  corner  and 
entered  their  car. 

Mrs.  Lehman  and  the  immediate  family 
followed  the  coffin  to  the  family  plot  in 
Kenslco  Cemetery,  Valhalla,  N.Y.,  for  the 
private  burial,  at  which  Dr.  Mark  presided. 
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[From  the  New  York  Tribune,  Dec.  9,  1963) 
Lehman  Mourners  Led  bt  President 
(By  Robert  S.  Bird) 
Herbert  H.  Lehman  was  laid  to  rest  yester- 
day after  a  funeral  service  at  Temple  Emanu- 
El  which  was  distinguished  by  the  presence 
of  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  Attorney 
General    Robert   Kennedy,   representing   the 
family  of  the  late  President,  and  by  Gov. 
Nelson    Rockefeller,    Mayor    Wagner,    and    a 
great    throng   of    public    figures    and    other 


friends  whose   names   are   known   to   most 
Americans. 

Despite  an  extraordinary  security  shield 
set  up  to  protect  President  Johnson  both 
inside  the  temple  and  all  around  its  site  at 
5th  Avenue  and  65th  Street,  the  service 
was  one  of  Impressive  dignity  and  warmth 
for  the  former  OovernorYs  memory.  There 
wasn't  an  Intruding  note  to  mar  any  part 
of  it.  ! 

Mr.  Lehman,  foxir  times  Ckjvemor  and  for 
two  terms  U.S.  Senator,  died  of  a  heart  at- 
tack Thursday  at  his  home.  820  Park  Avenue, 
at  the  age  of  85. 

He  was  interred  in  Kenslco  Cemetery  in 
Westchester  after  a  private  burial  service. 

More  than  2,200  persons  filled  all  pews  in 
the  temple  except  those  of  the  side  and  rear 
balconies,  left  empty  for  security  reasons. 
And  another  group  of  1,500  persons  over- 
fiowed  Into  the  downstairs  Isaac  M.  Wise 
Hall,  where  they  heard  the  service  over  a 
public  address  system. 

Outside  the  temple  the  streets  and  side- 
walks were  cleared  during  the  service  on 
6th  Avenue  from  64th  to  66th  Streets,  and 
from  East  65th  Street  from  6th  to  Madison 
Avenues,  but  a  crowd  of  2.000  people 
gathered  behind  the  police  barricades  that 
blocked  off  those  areas. 

During  the  32-mlnute  service.  Mr.  Lehman 
lay  on  a  catafalque  in  the  sanctuary  of  the 
synagogue,  and  at  the  head  of  the  casket, 
covered  by  a  blanket  of  yellow  roses,  stood 
an  American  flag  on  one  side  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York's  personal  standard  on 
the  other.  This  last  flag  haC.  been  sent  to 
the  temple  by  Governor  Rockefeller  especially 
for  the  funeral  service  to  honor  the  former 
Governor. 

The  Immediate  members  of  the  Lehman 
family  sat  in  the  left  front  pew.  with  other 
relatives  numbering  120  persons  sitting  be- 
hind them. 

The  President  and  Mrs.  Johnson  and  other 
dignitaries  of  government  sat  in  the  center 
front  pew. 

These  included  Attorney  General  Ken- 
nedy. Governor  Rockefeller,  and  State  Attor- 
ney General  Louis  Lefkowltz;  the  two  UJB. 
Senators  from  New  York.  Jacob  K.  Javlts 
and  Kenneth  B.  Keating;  Adial  K.  Steven- 
son. U.S.  Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations; 
Chief  Justice  Barl  Warren,  who  remained 
with  the  President  throughout  his  entire 
trip  yesterday;  Supnreme  Court  Justice  Ar- 
thur Goldberg,  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Wll- 
lard Wlrtz,  and  Senators  Mike  Mansfield,  of 
Montana,  and  (^rl  Btayden.  of  ArlBona. 

notables 

Behind  them  in  a  score  of  pews  were  an 
assortment  of  persons  famous  In  affairs  cf 
the  Nation.  State  and  city. 

These  included  such  a  diversity  of  persons 
as  former  Govs.  Averell  Harriman  and 
Thomas  E.  Dewey.  Senator  Abraham  Riblcoff 
of  Connecticut.  Bernard  Baruch.  Representa- 
tive John  Lindsay,  of  New  York.  Roy  Wilklns, 
executive  director  of  the  NAACP,  along  with 
numerous  city  officials,  Judges  of  many  dif- 
ferent benches,  leaders  at  industry  and  fi- 
nance, and  the  like. 

On  the  right  front  section  of  the  pews 
were  a  number  of  labor  leaders,  and  Circuit 
Court  Justice  Thurgood  Marshall  and  Mrs. 
Constance  Motley,  who  was  his  associate  In 
earlier  legal  battles  waged  by  the  NAACP, 
together  with  a  large  delegation  of  officials 
and  legislators  from  the  State  capitol  at 
Albany. 

Except  for  members  of  the  Presidential 
party,  including  those  who  came  with  the 
President  from  Washington  and  those  who 
met  him  at  the  airport  and  rode  with  him 
In  the  motorcade  to  the  temple,  the  syna- 
gogue was  filled  long  b«fore  the  service 
started. 

TTNOBTKUSIVB 

Persons  bearing  the  blue  invitation  card 
which  was  the  necessary  credential  for  ad- 
mission to  the  temple  wer«  passed  through 


the  doors  by  doeens  ot  aectirity  men  who 
worked  quietly.  almost  unobtrusively. 
Other  security  men,  including  Secret  Serv- 
ice and  police  detectives  in  plain  clothes, 
were  all  around  the  Interior  of  the  place  but 
they,  too,  were  almost  undistinguishable 
from  mourners. 

Uniformed  police  were  giiarding  doors  and 
entry  passages  but  they  were  not  visible  to 
those  inside  the  synagogue. 

President  Johnson  was  solemn-faced  when 
the  motorcade  drove  up  to  the  temple  and 
he  stepped  out  to  be  greeted  by  Brig.  Gen. 
David  Sarnoff,  chairman  of  the  Radio  Cor- 
poration of  America,  and  a  trustee  of  the 
temple.  General  Sarnoff  acted  in  behalf  of 
Alfred  R.  Bachrach.  president  of  the  temple, 
who  was  ill  and  confined  in  a  hospital. 

There  was  some  slight  tiu-nlng  of  heads 
when  the  President  and  his  party  came  in, 
at  12:50  pjn..  but  otherwise  hardly  a  rufite. 
They  were  quietly  escorted  to  the  front  sec- 
tion where  Prelsdent  Johnson  doffed  his 
dark  coat  and  put  on  his  glasses  and  looked 
quickly  around.  Governor  Rockefeller  was 
already  In  his  seat  and  the  two  men  shook 
hands. 

Mayor  Wagner  and  the  others  who  were  to 
sit  in  the  front  pew  with  the  President  slid 
Into  their  places  and  within  moments  every- 
body was  seated,  still  and  lost  in  contempla- 
tion In  the  majestic  byzantine  tile  and  mar- 
ble decor  of  this  sumptuoiis  temple. 

Attorney  General  Kennedy  came  In  sepa- 
rately and  alone  after  the  Presidential  party 
was  seated.  He  walked  down  the  center  aisle 
and  Joined  the  others,  apparently  having 
come  to  the  temple  alone. 

A  few  moments  later  Mrs.  Lehman  and  the 
members  of  her  immediate  family  entered 
from  a  side  door  and  took  their  places  in  the 
front  on  the  left.  She  was  accompanied  by 
her  two  adopted  children.  John  Lehman  and 
Mrs.  Edward  P.  Wise,  and  her  sister  and 
brother-in-law,  Mrs.  Arthur  Master  and  Dr. 
Master. 

psalm   is 

At  1  p.m.  the  Rev.  Dr.  Julius  Mark,  senior 
rabbi,  opened  the  service  with  the  reading 
of  Psalm  15,  which  teUs  of  the  man  who 
"walks  uprightly,  works  righteousness,  and 
speaks  truth  in  his  heart." 

Speaking  from  a  pulpit  on  the  President's 
right,  Dr.  Mark  next  read  from  the  prayer 
book  a  favcH-lte  selection  of  Mr.  Lehman 
which  begins.  "Grant  us  peace." 

Then  Dr.  Mark  touched  arrestlngly  on  a 
subject  dear  to  the  heart  of  Mr.  Lehman — 
his  stalwart  and  lifelong  affirmation  of  his 
religion. 

In  1961  a  young  boy  who  was  not  publicly 
Identtfled  wrote  to  Mr.  Lehman,  asking  if  he 
had  ever  been  handicapped  by  his  religion. 
The  busy  man  took  time  out  from  his  work 
to  write  the  boy  a  thoughtful  reply  which 
summed  up  his  conviction  on  this  subject. 
Dr.  Mark  read  the  two-page  letter  in  full  as 
a  part  of  the  funeral  service. 

After  this,  Pederal  Judge  Edward  Welnfeld, 
a  friend  of  Mr.  Lehman  for  many  years,  took 
the  pulpit  to  deliver  a  eulogy.  Judge  Weln- 
feld said  at  the  outset  that  Mr.  Lehman  was 
"an  exceedingly  modem  man  and  perhaps 
he  would  not  quite  approve  of  what  we  do 
here. 

"One  can  almost  hear  him  say,  T>ear  fam- 
ily and  friends,  do  not  trouble  yourselves,'  "• 
Judge  Welnfeld  said,  "  'I  have  had  a  full 
and  rewarding  life.  I  saw  the  fulflllment 
of  many  of  the  ideals  and  principles  that  I 
believed  in  and  fought  for.  And  when  my 
time  came,  it  came  quickly.  And  even  now 
I  am  with  you  In  spirit.'  " 

The  Judge  then  traced  Mr.  Lehman's  long 
and  broad  range  of  activities  In  the  cause  of 
social  J\istice  and  the  worth  of  the  individual, 
and  as  one  who  respected  all  faiths  and  reli- 
gions, and  gave  unstlntlngly  in  a  career  of 
service  to  the  city.  State,  Nation,  and  the 
world. 


The  judge  said  that  Mr.  Letoman's  career 
was  "without  paralM  In  our  times  for  its 
duration,  its  dedication  and  devotion,  and 
for  its  impact  upon  millions  of  people  hne 
and  throughout  the  entire  world. 

"No  one,  and  certainly  no  ons  in  this 
assembly  who  has  ever  been  aware  of  move- 
ments concerned  with  the  dignity  of  man — 
the  very  essence  of  the  democratic  jvocess — 
need  be  reminded  of  Herbert  Lehman's  pas- 
sionate devotion  to  those  movements,"  he 
continued. 

"This  was  a  man  who  outwardly  appeared 
reserved,  but  who  always  left  those  who 
he  had  Just  seen  feeling  warmer  than  before. 
This  was  a  man  who  was  modest  in  bearing 
and  who  brought  distinction  to  every  venture 
he  Joined. 

MAN    or   PEACE 

"This  was  a  man  of  peace,  yet  he  met  every 
assaxxlt  on  democracy  with  an  Iron  will  and 
an  inner  fire  that  carried  the  day.  This  was 
a  man  who  cared  for  and  loved  pe<^le,  yet 
his  capacity  for  righteous  indignation  was 
never  dulled  by  the  years." 

The  Judge  touched  on  Mr.  Lehman's  feel- 
ing of  responsibilities  for  the  Nation's  free- 
doms and  his  lonely  stand  in  fighting  forces 
which  would  destroy  democracy  In  this  coun- 
try. He  mentioned  his  service  as  Dlrectcw 
General  of  UNRRA — "the  greatest  relief  or- 
ganisation the  world  has  ever  known .- 

Judge  Welnfeld  noted  how  the  tributes  to 
Mr.  Lehman  "cut  across  all  poUtical,  reli- 
gious, racial,  and  national  lines,"  and  he  told 
of  the  former  Governor's  intense  devotion  to 
family  and  to  friends. 

He  closed  with  a  reference  to  the  thoughts 
which  animated  Mr.  T,»hrr>^w  on  the  last  day 
of  his  life. 

"On  the  final  morning  of  his  life."  aald 
the  Judge,  "he  looked  forward  so  eagerly  and 
entbusiasUcally  to  the  trip  he  was  about  to 
make  to  the  White  House  to  receive  the 
Medal  of  Freedom — the  highest  American 
civilian  honor  fca-  service  in  peacetime,  from 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  who  is 
with  us  today  in  tribute  to  our  friend. 

"The  now  posthumous  award  reads: 

"  'Citizen  and  statesman,  he  xised  wisdom 
and  compassion  as  the  tools  of  government 
and  has  made  politics  the  highest  form  of 
public  service.' " 

better  PLACE 

In  closing,  the  Judge  said: 

"Because  of  him  and  his  achievements,  the 
world  is  a  better  place  in  which  to  live.  This 
shall  be  a  comfort  to  his  family  and  friends. 
Herbert  Lehman  is  forever  enshrined  in  our 
hearts." 

After  the  eulogy  by  Judge  Welnfeld,  Dr. 
Mark  read  another  favorite  selection  of  Mr. 
Lehman,  Tennyson's  "Crossing  the  Bar."  and 
then  he  offered  a  prayer  and  eulogy  in  which 
he  expressed  gratitude  to  God  for  this  "mod- 
est, courteous,  gallant,  dedicated  public 
servant,  whose  wise  and  understanding  heart 
was  literally  on  fire  with  a  passion  for  human 
freedom  and  whose  soul  revolted  against 
everything  of  prejudice  and  injustice  re- 
gardless of  who  might  be  the  Tictim." 

THE    239    PSALM 

He  recalled  his  love  of  country  and  pride 
of  Jewish  heritage  and  faith,  and  bis  long 
association  with  Temple  Emanu-EI,  and  the 
rabbi  concluded  the  service  with  recitation 
of  the  23d  Psalm,  followed  by  the  quotation 
of    Horatio    from    Shakespeare's    "Hamlet": 

"Now  cracks  a  noble  heart. 
Good  night,  sweet  prince,  and 
Flights  of  angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest." 

During  the  service.  Associate  Rabbi  Nathan 
A.  Perllman  sat  in  the  sanctuary. 

The  impeccability  of  the  security  arrange- 
ments was  never  better  demonstrated  than 
in  the  emptying  of  the  temple  at  the  end  of 
the  service. 

The  bearers  at  a  signal  lifted  the  coffin 
and  carried  it  slowly  frcNn  the  sanctuary  and 
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the  march  began  down  the  aisle  to  the  front 
door  on  PUth  Avenue.  ICrs.  Lehnum,  heavily 
veiled,  and  her  son,  John,  followed  the 
casket,  along  with  other  members  of  the 
Immediate  family;  and  then  the  President 
and  Mrs.  Johnson,  the  President  walking  on 
the  right  of  his  wife  and  holding  her  right 
hand  In  his  left. 

The  rest  of  the  family  and  Presidential 
entourage  party  followed  behind,  while  the 
other  dlgnlt&rles  and  distinguished  friends 
debouched  out  on  side  aisles  minutes  behind 
the  President. 


On  the  sidewalk  outside  the  temple  Presi- 
dent Johnson  walked  over  to  Mrs.  Lehman 
and  embraced  her,  kissing  her  on  the  cheek 
and  cupping  his  hands  as  he  spoke  something 
Into  her  ear.  When  he  turned  away  Mrs. 
Johnson  also  embraced  the  widow  and 
chatted  for  a  moment  with  her. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Though  I  have  not 
asked  my  colleague  [Mr.  Kkating]  I 
kno^  he  would  wish  to  Join  with  me  in 
this  tribute.  I  should  like  the  Record  to 
show  very  clearly  that  both  of  us  at- 
tended the  services.  It  is  an  honor  for  us 
as  Senators  from  New  York  to  have  the 
record  spelled  out  so  completely  upon 
the  life  and  achievements  of  this  very 
great  man. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVrrS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  appreciate  the 
though  tfulness  of  my  colleague  in  al- 
lowing me  to  join  in  this  tribute.  The 
ceremony  was  moving  and  impressive.  It 
struck  one  with  a  sense  of  the  great  loss 
New  York  and  the  Nation  suffered  on 
the  death  of  Governor  and  Senator  Leh- 
man. 

Last  Friday  I  placed  in  the  Rxcoro 
editorials  from  the  New  York  Times,  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  and  the 
Washington  Post.  I  now  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  include  today  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Journal-American,  the 
World-Telegram  and  Sun,  and  the  New 
York  Post. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
RxcoRo,  as  follows: 

[Prom    the    New    Tork-Joumal    American, 
^  Dec.  6,  1963] 

OOVSRKOB  LKBMAN 

The  Nation's  public  life  has  suffered  an  Ill- 
afforded  loss  with  the  death  of  former  U.S. 
Senator  and  New  York  Governor,  Herbert  H. 
Lehman. 

He  was  a  valued  elder  statesman  of  the 
Democratic  Party,  a  grand  old  gentleman  of 
American  politics,  a  famed  humanitarian  and 
philanthropist. 

Governor  Lehman,  It  will  be  remembered, 
quit  his  large  Investment  and  banking  inter- 
ests more  than  30  years  ago  to  devote  himself 
to  public  service.  During  the  remainder  of 
his  85  years  he  earned  the  esteem  and  friend- 
ship of  all  honorable  men,  regardless  of  their 
political  persuasion. 

He  brought  quiet  dignity  to  his  caUlng.  yet 
fought  wtih  determination  and  effectiveness 
for  his  Ideals.  And  shortly  before  his  re- 
tirement In  1956,  at  the  age  of  78,  he  was 
accorded  the  following  tribute: 

"Few  men  In  our  history  have  had  such  a 
distinguished  career." 

The  speaker  was  the  then  Senate  majority 
leader,  now  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Few  Indeed  have  served  their  country  so 
honorably  and  well,  and  the  loss  suffered  by 
his  wife,  son  and  daughter  Is  shared  by  us  all. 


[From  the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 

The  Sun,  Dec.  6.  1963  ] 

LaoACT  or  Dbcsnct 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  leaves  a  rich  political 
legacy. 

He  was  warm  and  human  In  a  field  where 
It  Is  sometimes  easy  to  become  aloof  and 
Imperious. 

Veteran  reporters  remember  him  for  his 
availability,  his  constant  wllllngniees  to  talk, 
even  when  under  attack.  Voters  remember 
his  folksy  approaches  on  streetcorners  and 
sidewalk. 

He  was  decent,  a  fine  person,  with  honest 
instincts — and  politics  can  so  easUy  com- 
promise such  instincts.  There  was  never  a 
breath  of  scandal  attached  to  him. 

He  was  a  humanitarian.  This  spirit  was 
stamped  on  every  piece  of  legislative  progress 
he  touched,  particularly  In  his  later  years  as 
a  Senator  In  Washington. 

He  was  very  serious,  especially  about  the 
various  offices  he  held.  Some  said  he  was  so 
serloiu  he  was  stuffy  and  humorless.  But 
that's  overstating  it. 

He  was  unique.  He  succeeded  Governor 
Roosevelt  when  the  latter  went  to  the  White 
House.  From  then  until  December  1942,  he 
was  Governor.  He  resigned  after  such  an 
unprecedented  time  In  office  to  take  a  Federal 
position  as  director  of  relief  for  war-torn 
Exirope. 

He  later  continued  such  humanitarian 
work  with  the  U.N.  He  returned  to  political 
office  In  1949.  when  he  was  elected  Senator. 

He  was  a  fighter.  He  fought  Tammany 
Hall  on  the  streets  of  New  York  and  he  won. 
He  fought  to  keep  Mayor  Wagner  In  office 
and  he  won. 

He  fought  In  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  causes 
he  believed  In.  These  causes  always  had 
humanitarian  overtones. 

Yet  he  was  not  born  to  politics.  He  came 
from  a  wealthy  background  and  enjoyed 
working  for  a  Wall  Street  banking  house. 
He  shunned  the  kind  of  politicking  he  even- 
tually grew  accustomed  to. 

For  a  man  who  was  such  a  reluctant  politi- 
cian, he  succeeded  marveloxisly. 


[From  the  New  York  Poet,  Dec.  6,  1963) 

HcaaxsT  Lehman  :  A  PaoriLa  or  CoxraAGc 

John  F.  Kennedy,  in  July  of  this  year,  des- 
ignated 31  recipients  of  the  Presidential 
Medal  of  Freedom — ^the  highest  honor  a 
President  can  bestow  for  pe€u:etlme  service 
to  the  ooimtry.  One  of  those  selected  for 
such  distinguished  recognition  was  Herbert 
H.  Lehman;  the  awards  were  to  be  presented 
this  weekend. 

It  Is  a  cruel  accident  of  history  that  neither 
Mr.  Kennedy  nor  Mr.  Lehman  will  be  present 
when  the  ceremony  is  held. 

Herbert  Lehman  will  be  remembered  with 
affection  and  esteem  for  many  things.  What 
is  perhaps  most  memorable  Is  the  extent  to 
which  his  fighting  spirit  grew  and  his  con- 
victions deepened  with  the  passage  of  time. 

He  wsis  an  able,  enlightened  Governor  who 
carried  forward  the  spirit  of  himiane  gov- 
ernment— he  called  it  "government  with  a 
heart" — that  had  pervaded  the  Smith  and 
Roosevelt  eras  In  Albany.  A  reserved  man 
vtnth  no  special  gift  of  orat<M*y  and  a  con- 
genital dislike  for  demagogy,  he  was  never- 
theless elected  Governor  four  times — more 
often  than  any  other  man  In  the  annals  of 
the  State.  His  quiet,  sometimes  hesitant 
voice  communicated  both  a  sense  of  com- 
passion and  Integrity  that  confounded  the 
political  rabble-rousers.  The  son  of  a 
wealthy  man,  his  concern  for  the  dispossessed 
was  never  patronizing. 

After  Albany  came  his  leadership  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration — a  post  in  which  all  the  hu- 
man debris  of  a  war-ravaged  world  became 
his  burden. 

He  was  71  when  he  was  elected  to  the 
Senate  In  1949;   a  record  of  large  achieve- 


ment was  already  written,  and  this  seemed 
destined  to  be  the  serene  twilight  of  a  life 
of  distinction.  Instead  it  produced  his  finest 
hours  and  when.  It  might  be  said,  he  crossed 
the  bridge  from  virtue  to  greatness.  It  was 
In  those  hours  that  he  met  the  critical  test 
that  places  him  In  the  company  of  Norris, 
La  Follette,  and  others  In  that  small  band 
of  Senate  figures  who  have  dared  to  stand 
almost  alone  against  the  furies  of  the  day. 

The  portent  was  there  during  his  Senate 
campaign.  In  that  Interval  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  Issued  his  lamentable  assault  on  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  over  the  aid-to-education  bill. 
Moet  of  the  local  politicos  suffered  acute 
poliUcal  lockjaw;  Herbert  Lehman  rose  to 
Mrs.  Roosevelt's  defense  in  dignity  and  soli- 
tude. There  were  those  who  said  he  had 
committed  political  siilclde.  but  the  elec- 
torate had  a  larger  wisdom. 

In  Washington,  almost  at  the  moment  of 
Lehman's  arrival,  the  age  of  McCarthy  be- 
gan. Cowardice  and  evasion  dominated  the 
Senate:  Lehman  refused  to  be  Intimidated. 
In  the  summer  of  1953.  many  Senate  lib- 
erals. In  a  dubious  effort  to  affirm  their  own 
patriotism,  sponsored  a  so-called  anti-Com- 
munist bill  more  damaging  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  than  any  legl£latlon  McCarthy  had 
proposed.  Herbert  Lehman,  with  Estes 
KeXauver,  stood   up  defiantly,  declaring: 

"I  will  not  betray  the  people  of  my  Bute  In 
order  to  cater  to  the  mistaken  impression 
some  of  them  hold.  My  conscience  will  be 
easier,  though  I  realize  my  political  prospects 
may  be  more  difficult.  I  shall  cast  my  vote 
for  the  liberties  of  our  people." 

Lehman's  passion  for  freedom  had  been 
abundantly  revealed  in  these  trials;  his  dedi- 
cation to  equal  rights  was  the  other  major 
preoccupation  of  his  Senate  career,  and 
again  he  was  ahead  of  his  time.  Long  be- 
fore the  civil  rights  movement  had  won 
political  allies  in  many  high  places,  Lehman 
was  fighting  the  battle  for  effective  legisla- 
tion to  end  the  degradation  of  second-class 
citizenship  and  give  American  Negroes  the 
equity  and  equaUty  so  many  of  them  had  so 
long  been  denied. 

Finally,  when  he  decided  In  1956  that  he 
could  no  longer  meet  the  physical  ordeal 
of  conscientious  Senate  service,  he  returned 
to  New  York.  Again  it  was  assumed  that  his 
political  lifetime  was  nearly  over;  Instead 
he  plunged  with  Implausible  fervor  into  the 
Democratic  reform  movement  and  became, 
with  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  not  merely  its  spiritual 
leader  but  a  street-corner  activist.  Who 
win  ever  forget  the  pictures  of  him  pounding 
the  hot  pavements  of  a  sweltering  summer 
for  the  Wagner  reform  ticket  that  eventually 
staged  one  of  the  unforgettable  upsets  in 
our  political  annals?  Perhaps  the  reform 
crusade  was  the  hardest  effort  of  all;  it  re- 
quired open  conflict  with  machine  men  Leh- 
man had  long  known,  and  he  was  a  senti- 
mental man.  But  he  did  not  shrink  from 
It,  and  his  example  stirred  the  conscience  of 
a  city. 

And  so.  until  the  day  he  died,  Herbert 
Lehman  was  fighting  the  good  fight  for  the 
basic  American  decencies. 

His  voice  and  his  name  were  Identified 
with  a  thousand  efforts  to  help  those  born 
less  fortunate  than  himself,  to  safeguard 
our  tradition  of  freedom,  to  fulfill  the  dream 
of   the   Emancipation  Proclamation. 

He  was  never  a  thunderer,  but  his  voice 
was  heard;  he  was  a  gracious  man,  even  in 
dealing  with  his  adversaries,  but  he  could 
fight  hard  and  resolutely  for  the  things  in 
which  he  deeply  believed;  he  was  blessed  with 
humility,  but  he  scorned  obsequiousness;  he 
knew  there  were  times  when  compromises 
were  Inevitable,  but  his  Incorruptibility  was 
always  clear.  He  endured  personal  tragedy 
with  gallantry  and  stoicism. 

Above  all,  he  Impcu-ted  a  quiet  nobility  to 
all  the  causes  he  espoused,  and  to  the  lives 
of  all  who  knew  him.  For  his  wife  and 
others  close  to  him  there  can  only  be  the 
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consolation  that  he  lived  long  enough  to 
become  not  merely  a  beloved  resident  of  New 
York,  but  a  revered  citizen  of  the  world. 


CAPITAL  ISSUES  COMMITTEE 
NEEDED— NOT  THE  INTEREST 
EQUALIZATION  TAX 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  this 
morning's  New  York  Times  devotes  con- 
siderable attention  to  a  problem  I  have 
discussed  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  on 
several  occasions;  namely,  the  need  for 
a  capital  issues  committee  to  deal  with 
the  problem  caused  by  large  U.S.  capi- 
tal exports. 

In  my  view,  the  Interest  equalization 
tax  would  not  be  an  effective  instrument 
in  dealing  with  the  problem  of  capital 
outflows.  Its  apparent  success  during 
the  third  quarter  is  clearly  attributable 
to  the  uncertainty  caused  by  the  pro- 
posed measure  while  Congress  debates 
over  it  rather  than  to  the  actual  tax  that 
is  to  be  imposed.  While  foreign  bor- 
rowing in  the  United  States  has  dried 
up,  partly  as  a  result  of  this  proposal, 
it  also  succeeded  in  shutting  down  the 
U.S.  capital  market  as  a  center  of  world 
flnance.  I  believe  that  is  not  in  our 
interest.  While  I  fully  endorse  the 
Treasury's  efforts  to  urge  the  Europeans 
to  develop  their  own  narrow  capital 
markets,  it  is  rather  doubtful  that  all  the 
capital  markets  of  Europe  added  together 
can  supply  within  the  foreseeable  future 
even  a  part  of  the  capital  needed  for 
a  prosperous  and  viable  free  world,  and 
which  heretofore  has  been  obtained  in 
the  United  States. 

As  a  far  more  effective  alternative  I 
have  proposed  that  a  capital  issues 
committee  be  created,  composed  of 
representatives  of  the  Government, 
Federal  Reserve  banks,  commerce  and 
industry  and  banking  as  well  as  of  the 
public.  Their  job  would  be  to  approve  or 
reject  proposed  capital  issues  on  the 
basis  of  criteria  laid  down  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

The  interest  equalization  tax  is  dis- 
criminatory as  far  as  the  countries 
affected,  as  well  as  the  type  of  securi- 
ties involved,  are  concerned.  It  is  in  no 
sense  less  of  a  "capital  control" — which 
the  Treasury  ostensibly  abhors — than 
the  capital  issues  committee  I  propose, 
but  with  one  major  difference.  The 
capital  issues  committee  could  be  a  truly 
temporary  arrangement.  It  could  be  an 
instrument  which  is  known  to  our  Euro- 
pean allies  and  is  not  new  in  our  own 
history — the  Voluntary  Credit  Restraint 
Committee  of  the  Korean  War  has  served 
our  country  effectively.  Such  a  commit- 
tee could  determine  between  capital  is- 
sues which  would  be  beneficial  to  our 
balance  of  payments  In  the  long  run — 
that  is,  those  which  may  produce  U.S. 
exports,  and  those  which  are  considered 
nonproductive.  It  Is  a  proposal  which  Is 
gaining  strong  support  from  the  respon- 
sible press  and  among  the  financial 
commimity. 

The  New  York  Times  in  an  editorial 
this  morning  endorses  the  creation  of 
a  capital  issues  committee.  It  has  pre- 
viously endorsed  this  idea  in  editorials 
on  September  1  and  November  18.     I 


urge  the  Treasury  to  give  this  alterna- 
tive its  serious  consideration. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  editorial 
from  this  morning's  New  York  Times, 
a  letter  to  the  editor  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, and  an  article  entitled  "Equaliza- 
tion Tax,"  both  from  the  same  news- 
paper. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bayh 
in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection  to  the 
request  by  the  Senator  from  New  York? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial, 
letter,  and  article  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(Prc«n  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,  19631 
CoNTKOLs   Over   Capitai. 

The  administration  wants  quick  congres- 
sional approval  of  its  request  for  taxing 
American  purchases  of  foreign  stocks  and 
bonds  because  the  proposal  itself  has  caused 
a  virtual  embargo  on  foreign  borrowing. 
This  was  not  Intended  by  the  Treasm^, 
which  recognizes  that  Wall  Street's  capital 
market  must  be  kept  open  to  foreign  bor- 
rowers. Now  with  the  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  giving  its  blessing  to  the 
proposed  tax,  the  prospects  for  speedy  passage 
have  been  enhanced. 

The  Treasviry  should  reconsider  this  du- 
bious measure.  Unquestionably,  the  out- 
flow of  long-term  funds  Into  foreign  secu- 
rities has  been  a  serious  drain.  Yet  there 
is  real  doubt  that  the  Treasury's  proposal, 
which  the  Investment  Bankers  Association 
aptly  describes  as  not  a  tax  at  all  but  rather 
a  new  protective  tariff  discriminating  against 
foreign  sec\irltles  and  American  Investors,  Is 
the  best  way  to  deal  with  the  problem.  For 
once  the  tax  Is  passed,  the  way  will  be  open 
for  a  renewed  dollar  outflow  as  borrowers 
and  lenders  devise  loopholes  of  varying  size 
and  extent  to  avoid  paying  the  levy. 

In  a  letter  to  the  Times,  a  major  under- 
writer of  foreign  Issues  suggests  that  a  more 
effective  solution  for  holding  down  the  out- 
flow would  be  the  formation  of  a  capltal  Is- 
sues committee  to  i>ass  on  prospective  bor- 
rowings. Mr.  Walker  thinks  that  a  commit- 
tee made  up  of  Investment  bankers  who 
handle  most  of  the  foreign  borrowings,  in 
cooperation  with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  New  York,  would  work  in  the  national 
Interest  to  curb  foreign  borrowings  without 
harming  Wall  Street's  position  as  the  lead- 
ing International  capital  market. 

A  capital  Issues  committee  Is  a  much  more 
honest  and  direct  form  of  control  than  the 
proposed  tax.  But  an  Industry  committee 
would  be  less  effective  than  a  Government 
committee,  composed  of  Treasury  and  Fed- 
eral Reserve  representatives,  who  woiald  be 
less  subject  to  the  accusation  of  favoring 
Wall  Street's  Interest  over  the  national  In- 
terest. If  temporary  control  over  capital  out- 
flows Is  required,  the  Government  Itself  must 
take  the  responsibility. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9.  1963) 
Marketing     Foreign     Issues — ^Remedt     for 
Present  Standstill  Resulting  From  Tax 
Proposed 

To  the  Editor  or  the  New  York  Times  : 

I  assume  it  is  now  generally  known  that 
the  issuance  of  foreign  securities  In  the 
United  States  has  been  brought  to  a  com- 
plete standstill.  This  Is  the  consequence  of 
the  Treasury  Department's  so-called  Interest 
equalization  tax  proposal.  Insofar  as  foreign 
capltal  Is  concerned,  we  have  completely  dis- 
rupted the  operation  of  the  only  Important 
International  market  in  the  world;  and  there 
Is  no  other  market  or  combination  of  mar- 
kets upon  which  the  free  world  can  depend. 
The  Treasury  Department  appears  to  have 
assumed  that  as  we  leave  off  supplying  for- 
eign capltal,  the  capital  markets  of  Europe 


wUl  be  able  to  fill  the  vacuum  created  by 
their  tax  proposals.    This  Is  not  so. 

The  Swiss  market,  centered  In  Zurich,  has 
been  available  and  used  right  along,  prob- 
ably to  Its  full  potential,  because  Swiss  rates 
are  lower  than  ours  In  New  York. 

LIMITED     MARKETS 

Zurich,  London,  and  Brussels  are  the  only 
International  markets  In  E\irope  and  they  are 
all  small.  The  other  markets  are  essentially 
local,  even  Paris,  Amsterdam,  and  Frankfurt. 
All  of  the  capltal  markets  of  Europe  added 
together,  both  actual  and  potential,  can  sup- 
ply no  more  than  a  mere  fraction  of  the  re- 
quirements of  a  viable  and  prosperous  free 
world. 

The  administration  of  this  proposed  legis- 
lation would  seem  incredibly  difficult.  Con- 
sider the  cases  of  Canada  and  Japan.  Oiir 
trade  with  these  two  countries  Is  the  largest 
of  any  In  the  world;  and  we  sell  somewhat 
more  to  them  than  they  sell  to  us. 

The  Interdependence  of  Canada  and  the 
United  States  and  the  Importance  of  Japa- 
nese solidarity  with  us  In  the  Far  East  are 
obvious.  Both  countries  have  need  of  our 
financial  markets.  We  have  told  Canada  that 
she  will  be  exempt  from  the  provisions  of 
the  proposed  legislation;  we  have  told  Japan 
that  she  will  not  be. 

I  believe  that  a  better  way  to  meet  this 
problem  can  and  must  be  found,  and  that 
there  Is  a  qvUte  simple  way.  I  propose  that 
the  Government  make  an  arrangement 
whereby  the  Investment  banking  conununity 
win  consult  a  Government  agency  and  to- 
gether, on  an  ad  hoc  basis,  InformaUy  but 
effectively  conclude  whether  each  proposed 
piece  of  foreign  financing  Is  or  Is  not  In  our 
national  Interest  at  that  time  and  imder  the 
then  existing  circumstances. 

COOPERATIVK     EJTORT 

Apart  from  Canadian  financing,  practically 
all  foreign  financing  In  the  United  States, 
either  publicly  Issued  or  privately  placed,  has 
been  managed  by  a  limited  number  of  In- 
vestment banking  housing,  all  In  the  top 
filght  of  American  issue  houses.  Thus  a  co- 
operative effort  between  the  Government  and 
the  Investment  banking  community  would 
be  a  readily  managed,  concentrated  opera- 
tion. 

In  my  opinion  the  consultative  agency  of 
the  Government  most  effective  In  this  situ- 
ation would  be  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
New  York.  They  obviously  are  fully  In- 
formed of  all  problems  relating  to  balance  of 
payments. 

If  the  Government  will  take  the  lead  in 
bringing  about  a  consultative  arrangement 
with  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of  New  York 
I  am  satisfied  that  the  plan  wlU  be  effective. 

Burnett  Walker. 

New  York,  December  4,  1963. 


[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  9,  19631 
Equalization    Tax — Wall    Street   Criticism 

Evolves  Alternate  Plan  To  Control  Stock 

Buying  Overseas 

(M.J.  Rossant) 

Few  measures  have  been  so  roundly  criti- 
cized as  the  administration's  proposed  tax  on 
American  purchases  of  foreign  bonds  and 
stocks;  yet  it  had  a  relatively  smooth  passage 
In  gaining  the  approval  of  the  House  Ways 
and  Means  Committee. 

The  administration  is  eager  to  get  the 
measiire  on  the  books  because  It  has  proved 
overly  effective  In  Its  present  state  as  a  mere 
proposal. 

The  suspense  Is  killing  Wall  Street,  which 
Is  condemning  the  proposal  In  unusually 
hso-sh  language.  It  is  convinced  that  the  tax 
would  damage  Wall  Street's  preeminent  po- 
sition as  a  financial  center  quite  aside  from 
what  It  will  mean  to  underwriting  profits. 

In  fact.  Investment  bankers  have  gone  to 
the  extent  of  contemplating  an  alternative 
form   of   controlling    foreign    Issues.     They 
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think  the  Job  could  be  accomplished  through 
a  committee  especially  selected  to  examine 
new  foreign  demands  for  funds. 

SOMZ    SUPPOKT    EVmCNT 

The  Idea  of  a  committee  does  not  enjoy 
unanimous  support,  but  many  Investment 
men  think  It  Is  better  than  the  administra- 
tion's plan,  particularly  In  the  proposal's 
present  uncertain  form  of  being  a  tax  that 
Is  not  yet  a  tax. 

Since  the  tax  was  first  proposed,  there  has 
been  a  dearth  of  foreign  borrowing  In  the 
United  States.  This  Is  understandable. 
There  Is  little  Interest  In  making  deals  as 
long  as  both  prospective  borrowers  and  lend- 
ers are  uncertain  about  the  provisions  al- 
lowed under  the  proposed  tax,  which  Is  to  be 
retroactive. 

This  drying  up  of  borrowing  has  helped 
the  Nation's  balance  of  payments,  but  It  has 
embarrassed  the  Treasury.  It  does  not  want 
to  see  Wall  Street  shut  down  as  an  Interna- 
tional capital  market.  Nor  does  It  want  to 
create  economic  anemia  In  foreign  countries 
by  cutting  off  access  to  American  funds  so 
drastically. 

QiUMsnoN  or  loopholes 

The  Treasury  Is  prepared  to  oovmtenance 
a  reasonable  outflow  of  dollars.  Whether 
passage  of  the  propoaai  will  keep  the  outflow 
reasonable  la  open  to  question,  for  loopholes 
are  bound  to  be  employed  if  and  when  the 
measure  becomes  law. 

evidently.  Wall  Street  Is  willing  to  give  up 
potential  business  for  a  while  longer  in  Its 
effort  to  defeat  or  water  down  the  admin- 
istration's proposal.  The  majority  wants 
business  as  usual,  while  a  minority  is  plug- 
ging for  the  idea  of  a  committee. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Investment 
Bankers  Association  last  week,  Andrew  N. 
Overby,  vice  president  of  First  Boston  Corp. 
and  a  former  Assistant  Seo-etary  of  the 
Treasury,  spoke  for  the  majority  in  attacking 
the  administration's  proposal  as  discrimina- 
tory and  administratively  complex. 

Mr.  Overby  observed  that  Investment  In 
foreign  securities  was  an  asset-creating  ex- 
penditure, producing  income  In  the  form  of 
interest,  dividends  and  return  of  capital.  In 
his  view,  limiting  the  sale  of  Issues  might 
bring  a  small  reduction  in  the  current  out- 
flow, but  at  the  expense  of  futiu-e  Income. 

OVXaSKA  SALXS  ARE  CTTEO 

Another  argument  made  by  Mr.  Overby 
was  that  most  of  the  dollars  raised  by  foreign 
borrowers  were  spent  in  the  United  States. 
He  implied  that  denying  foreigners  access  to 
the  market  would  disrupt  traditional  trading 
relations  and  hurt  export  sales. 

Investment  bankers  at  the  IBA  meet- 
ing who  agreed  with  Mr.  Overby  also  pointed 
out  that  the  tax  might  lead  to  Increased 
Issues  by  riskier  and  less  desirable  foreign 
companies.  They  reason  that  most  of  the 
blue-chip  Arms  will  have  comparatively  little 
trouble  in  getting  fimds  In  the  limited  mar- 
kets abroad,  leaving  the  remainder  to  tap 
Wall  Street. 

While  most  Investment  bankers  admit  that 
they  have  a  pocketbook  Interest  In  opposing 
the  proposed  tax,  they  Insist  that  they  are 
not  motivated  primarily  by  the  loss  of  busi- 
ness that  they  may  suffer. 

In  support  of  their  position,  the  flnanclal 
community  is  fond  of  quoting  a  recent  speech 
by  Allan  Sproul.  former  head  of  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  New  York.  He  declared  that 
"whatever  success  It  has  had  In  checking  an 
outflow  of  capital,  despite  its  many  loop- 
holes, and  while  favored  by  Its  uncertainty 
concerning  Its  adoption  by  Congress,  this  Is 
a  form  of  tinkering  with  a  problem  which 
should  be  attacked  In  the  total  context  of 
capital  Incentives  In  the  United  States  and 
In  foreign  countries." 


lir.  Sproul  added.  "We  need  to  avoid  ex- 
perimenting with  direct  controls,  whatever 
they  may  be  called,  which  in  times  of  strain 
may  be  interpreted  as  a  forerunner  of  strong- 
er controls  of  capital  outflow,  or  even  of  all 
dealings  in  foreign  exchange,  which  in  turn 
would  heighten  the  danger  of  anticipatory 
withdrawals  of  foreign  funds  from  our  mar- 
kets." 

Yet  a  growing  minority  within  the  invest- 
ment banking  fraternity  is  talking  In  terms 
of  establishing  a  capital-Issues  committee, 
made  up  of  Wall  Street  underwriters,  with 
responsibility  for  approving  or  rejecting  pro- 
posed issues. 

This  would  be  a  form  of  direct  control,  but 
some  underwriters  consider  it  preferable  to 
the  two-price  system  for  capital  that  the 
proposed  tax  would  establish. 

The  advantage  of  a  capital -Issues  commit- 
tee Is  that  it  would  avoid  the  creation  of 
loopholes  that  are  bound  to  accompany  any 
new  tax.  Moreover.  It  could  approve  issues 
considered  beneficial,  meaning  those  of  blue 
chip  companies  or  others,  which  may  pro- 
duce a  rise  in  exports,  while  turning  thiunbs 
down  on  high  risks  of  nonproductive  Invest- 
ments. 

Proponents  of  this  approach  believe  that 
Wall  Street  can  act  responsibly  in  policing 
issues.  It  would  require  the  cooperation  of 
a  relatively  small  number  of  Investment 
banking  firms,  which  manage  the  bulk  of  for- 
eign underwrltlngs. 

But  there  is  considerable  skepticism  about 
the  formation  of  a  voluntary  committee. 
According  to  one  authority  with  extensive 
experience  in  the  underwriting  field,  the  no- 
tion of  permitting  a  group  of  underwriters  to 
pass  on  the  propriety  of  issues  is  like  "put- 
ting parolees  on  a  parole  board." 

Others  question  whether  voluntary  co- 
operation would  work.  It  could  open  the 
door  to  Wall  Street  Arms  that  are  not  now 
competing  for  foreign  business  and  who 
would  not  feel  bound  by  any  restraints  im- 
posed by  the  leading  houses. 

The  only  effective  form  of  a  capital-issues 
committee  is  one  that  is  In  the  hands  of  the 
Treaatu-y  and  the  Federal  Reserve.  However, 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  £>ougla8  Dillon  has 
made  clear  that  he  does  not  want  to  take  on 
the  Job  of  p>asslng  on  Issues. 

But  the  Treasury,  the  Federal  Reserve,  and 
the  Securities  and  Exchange  Commission 
possess  the  expertise  and  the  power  to  exer- 
cise effective  control. 


THANKSGIVING— 1621  AND  1963 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  finest  discussions  of  the  meaning 
and  message  of  Thanksgiving  was  re- 
cently penned  by  Henry  W.  Clune.  the 
legendary  columnist  of  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle.  Mr. 
Clune,  who  is  known  around  the  world 
for  his  novels,  has  been  the  beloved 
author  of  the  "Seen  and  Heard"  column 
in  Rochester's  morning  newspaper  for 
years. 

As  he  has  done  so  often  on  so  many 
subjects.  Mr.  Clune's  comments  about 
Thanksgiving  cut  to  the  heart  of  the 
subject  and  say  eloquently  what  is  in 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  millions  of 
Americans.  Because  of  the  significance 
and  beauty  of  his  words,  I  commend 
them  to  the  attention  of  all  Members  of 
this  body,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  his  column,  from  the  Rochester 
Democrat  and  Chronicle  of  November  28, 
1963,  be  printed  in  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Rochester   (N.Y.)   Democrat  and 

Chronicle,  Nov.  28.  1963] 

Wx  Should  Bx  Thankful 

(By  Henry  W.  Clune) 

Winter,  creeping  and  encroaching,  is  upon 
us. 

People  emerge  from  their  warm  homes  and 
look  up  at  the  gray  sky  and  shudderingly  an- 
ticipate the  first  blizzard.  We  climb  into  oxir 
heated  cars  and  drive  to  our  places  of  em- 
ployment, inveighing  against  the  climate  and 
wishing  that  we  might  pass  the  next  few 
months  In  some  halcyon  land  of  sunshine 
and  blooming  flowers. 

We  work  for  the  most  part  in  steam-heated 
factories,  offices,  and  stores,  but  we  long 
for  spring  and  feel  that  our  lot  is  a  hard  one 
in  the  Inclemencies  of  the  North  Temperate 
Zone.  We  forget  the  things  for  which  this 
day  we  might  be  thankful. 

We  might  be  thankful  for  the  example  of 
fortitude  made  by  the  common  little  men 
and  women  who  left  the  Mayflower  at  Pljrm- 
outh  343  years  ago  and  a  year  later  dedi- 
cated the  Thanksgiving  which  we  celebrate 
today,  perhaps  loosely,  and  with  very  little 
sense  of  the  day's  true  meaning. 

There  was  no  steam  heat  In  the  Plymouth 
Colony,  no  motor  cars,  no  gadgets  of.  domes- 
tic convenience,  and  little  food  in  the  boiling 
pots.  There  was  no  roof  to  shelter  the  colo- 
nists until  such  was  made  by  their  own 
hands  from  logs  cut.  with  great  labor,  from 
the  primitive  forest.  But  there  was  a  dream, 
and  surely  a  faith;  and  below  these  a  tacit, 
earthy  dictvun:  "Root,  hog,  or  die."  And 
many  of  the  colonUta  did  die  in  that  flrst 
dreadful  winter  on  the  rugged  coast  of  the 
New  World. 

Their  bulwark  and  their  pillar  of  wisdom 
was  WUliam  Bradford.  He  said,  "It  Is  not 
with  us  as  with  men  whtnn  small  things  can 
discoiirage  or  small  discontentments  cause 
to  wish  themselves  home." 

So  they  hung  on,  their  numbers  diminish- 
ing, huddled  in  their  small  clearing,  until 
reinforcements  came;  and  perhaps  in  this 
desperate  Interlude  they  took  strength  from 
the  words  of  the  Psalm,  "Be  ye  of  good  cour- 
age, and  He  shall  strengthen  your  heart,  all 
ye  that  hope  in  the  Lord." 

Historically,  It  may  be  that  we  have  over- 
stressed  the  significance  of  this  smaU  settle- 
ment of  Pilgrims,  for  surely  had  they  not 
reached  the  New  England  shore,  other  ex- 
peditions soon  would  have  begun  the  settle- 
ment of  that  land. 

Yet  they,  more  than  any  of  the  other  early 
American  settlers,  stirred  o\ix  imagination, 
and  they  established  themselves  In  our  tra- 
dition as  the  first  seekers  of  freedom  In 
America,  though  their  notion  of  freedom  was 
considerably  different  than  the  interpreta- 
tion we  put  upon  that  word  today. 

Inhibited  by  Old  World  restraints,  narrow 
In  vision,  limited  in  learning,  it  was  not 
the  Pilgrim  Fathers  who  envisaged  the  true 
American  ideal,  but  men  of  greater  stature 
who  came  into  prominence  In  the  latter 
years  of  the  18th  century.  And  to  these  men. 
It  seems  to  me,  we  should  be  particularly 
grateful  today,  for  It  was  they  who  wrote 
these  words  into  the  newborn  Constitution: 

"Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  {peacefully  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  for  redress  of 
grievances." 

And  these: 

"The  right  of  the  people  to  be  secure  In 
their  persons,  houses,  papers,  and  effects, 
against  unreasonable  searches  and  seizures, 
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shall  not  be  violated,  and  no  Warrants  shall 
Issue,  but  upon  probable  cavise,  supported  by 
Oath  or  afBrmatlon,  and  particularly  de- 
scribing the  place  to  ba  searched,  and  the 
persons  or  things  to  be  seized." 

And  again,  these : 

"No  person  shall  be  held  to  answer  for  a 
capital,  or  otherwise  infamous  crime,  unless 
on  a  presentment  or  Indictment  of  a  Grand 
Jury,  except  In  cases  arising  in  the  land  or 
naval  forces,  or  in  the  Militia,  when  In  ac- 
tual service  In  time  of  war  or  public  danger; 
nor  shall  any  person  be  subject  for  the  same 
offence  to  be  twice  put  In  Jeopardy  of  life 
or  limb;  nor  shall  be  compelled  in  any 
Criminal  Case  to  be  a  witness  against  him- 
self; nor  be  deprived  of  life,  liberty,  or  prop- 
erty, without  due  process  of  law;  nor  shall 
private  property  be  taken  for  public  use, 
without  Just  compensation." 

There  are  other  amendments  to  the  Con- 
stitution, and  the  flrst  10  are  known  as  the 
BUI  of  Rights.  At  the  time  of  their  com- 
position they  guaranteed  a  freedom  for  men 
that  no  other  men  in  the  history  of  the 
world  had  prevloiisly  enjoyed.  They  still 
stand  as  the  hallmark  of  our  liberties. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  we  live  in  a 
land  where  the  rap  does  not  come  to  men's 
doors  in  the  dark  of  night  and  men  are  led 
out  peremptorily  to  the  dungeon,  the  rack, 
or  the  block  for  failure  to  subscribe  to  a  state 
religion  or  for  a  whispered  criticism  of  a 
despot. 

We  may  be  thankful  that  the  noble  writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  denied  today  to  millions 
of  the  earth's  population;  for  a  land  that 
abounds  in  natural  resources;  for  the  privi- 
lege of  the  referendum:  for  the  constitu- 
tional decree  that  allows  us  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

The  world  is  not  in  sound  health  in  all  Its 
parts;  there  are  vast  areas  of  it  where  free- 
dom Is  unknown.  In  our  midst  there  are 
men  who  would  abrogate  our  rights  and  Jet- 
tison our  Constitution.  We  should  be  thank- 
ful that  they  are  a  dissident  minority,  not 
a  party  of  power.  We  should  be  thankful 
that  our  cities  have  not  been  destroyed  by 
enemy  bombs  or  our  lands  devastated  by 
invading  armies. 

We  should  be  thankful  for  our  democracy, 
and  at  once  keenly  sensible  of  the  fact  that 
It  is  not  a  spontaneous  gift;  and  that  if  we 
faU  to  hold  It  zealously,  administer  It  wisely, 
and  defend  It  stanchly,  one  day  It  may  slip 
from  our  hands  and  chaos  and  darkness  and 
suffering,  and  the  dissipation  of  our  free- 
dom, will  ensue. 

The  founders  of  our  Nation  came  here  to 
escape  the  social  cruelties  and  political  In- 
justices of  E^irope  and  we,  if  we  have  real 
faith,  and  wisdom,  wlU  make  very  sure 
that  these  same  evils  shall  not  descend  upon 
our  land.  It  U  well.  It  seems  to  me,  this 
day  of  Thanksgiving,  to  take  check  of  our- 
selves, to  strengthen  our  faith,  to  straight- 
en the  disorders  of  our  own  house,  and  to 
prove  that  we  deserve  the  great  heritage  that 
has  been  given  us. 


HOSPITAL  INSURANCE  FOR  THE 
AGED 

Mr.  ANDERSON,  Mr.  President, 
while  we  are  very  much  concerned  these 
days  about  civil  rights,  tax  legislation, 
and  the  impending  Federal  budget,  the 
other  matters  also  lie  ahead  and  cannot 
be  avoided.  One  of  the  most  urgent  of 
these  Is  the  need  to  provide  help  to  our 
aged  in  meeting  the  cost  of  health  serv- 
ices. The  fact  that  an  adequate  solution 
has  not  yet  been  enacted  does  not  mean 
that  we  can  continue  to  avoid  meeting 


this  challenge.  I  believe  this  Congress 
will  do  so  in  the  next  session,  and  those 
who  would  say  that  the  late  President 
Kennedy  and  President  Johnson  were 
not  strongly  committed  to  a  program  for 
the  aged  are  totally  wrong.  They  should 
examine  the  record.  They  could  go  back 
to  August  of  1960  when  the  then  Senator 
Kennedy  and  the  then  Senator  Johnson 
actively  worked  in  this  Chamber  to  se- 
cure hospital  insurance  for  the  aged 
under  social  security. 

Last  February  21.  President  Kennedy 
again  submitted  his  proposal  for  a  social 
security  approach  to  this  problem.  In 
a  nationally  televised  press  conference 
later  that  day,  the  President  said  that — 

Only  10  to  15  percent  of  health  costs 
of  senior  citizens  today  are  reimbvu-sed  by 
private  insurance.  Hospital  costs  have  quad- 
rupled since  the  war  and  now  average  more 
than  $35  a  day.  And  since  a  great  many  re- 
tired workers  have  little  more  than  $70  a 
month  on  social  security,  prospects  of  the  two 
or  three  bouts  in  the  hospital  after  age  65 
confront  them  with  an  impossible  choice. 

They  have  to  cither  ask  their  children  or 
grandchildren  to  undergo  flnanclal  hardship 
or  accept  poverty  and  charity  themselves,  or 
suffer  their  Illness  in  silence.  I  think  this 
Nation  can  do  better  than  that.  Social  se- 
curity has  shown  for  28  years  that  it  is  a 
logical  first  line  of  defense  in  this  field. 

This  summer  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy addressed  the  Second  Annual  Con- 
ference of  the  National  Council  of  Senior 
Citizens.  I  ask  unanimous,  consent  that 
his  remarks  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

HosPFTAL  Insurance  roa  thz  Aged 

Mr.  Pltzpatrlck,  Secretary  Celebrezze,  Sec- 
retary Nestlngen,  Senator  Bayh,  dlstin- 
gruished  guests,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  want 
to  thank  you  very  much  for  a  warm  welcome, 
and  I  want  to  express  my  i4)preclation  to 
all  of  you  for  having  come  to  Washington 
and  having  once  again  brought  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Congress  and  the  Government 
and  the  i>eople  of  the  United  States  the 
necessity  of  passing  in  this  88th  Congress 
this  very  vital  piece  of  legislation  for  hospital 
Insurance  for  our  older  citizens. 

The  distinguished  doctor.  Dr.  Rusk,  of  New 
York,  told  me  that  In  making  an  analysis  of 
the  health  of  people  over  65,  he  found  that 
people  who  were  engaged  In  great  activities, 
such  as  this,  experienced  better  health  than 
those  over  65  who  stayed  home,  and  did  not 
concern  themselves  with  the  public  busi- 
ness. I  would  not  like  to  think  that  your 
only  reward  for  this  effort  has  been  the  bet- 
ter health  that  you  enjoy  because  you  are 
part  of  it.  I  would  like  to  think  that  your 
reward  Is  not  only  the  feeling  of  a  job  well 
done,  but  the  well-being  of  millions  of  your 
fellow  citizens  who.  In  the  years  to  come, 
will  themselves  move  acroes  the  threshold 
of  age  65  and  will  benefit  because  of  the 
actions  that  you  have  taken. 

I  must  say  I  do  not  know  why  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  Senator  Bath  or  for  any  of  the  rest 
of  us  who  believe  in  this  program  to  have 
to  come  and  make  speeches  about  it,  because 
I  do  not  know  any  problem  «'  any  remedy 
more  obvious,  which  now  faces  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States.  The  average  older 
person  living  alone  has  about  $20  a  week. 
There  Is  no  room  in  that  budget  for  a  serious 
Illness.  Yet  1  In  6  wUl  require  hoepitallza- 
tion  every  year.     The   hospitalization   will 


average  2  weeks,  and  will  cost  over  $900. 
A  $20  a  week  income,  $1,040  a  year,  Is  hardly 
enough  to  pay  for  a  $900  illness. 

The  person  who  has  no  resources — he  gets 
a  kind  of  treatment.  He  indicates  that  he 
is  needy  and  he  gets  some  sort  of  help.  But 
there  is  another  person  who  I  think  Is  one 
that  concerns  us  a  good  deal,  and  that  Is  the 
person  who  may  have  $3,000  or  $4,000  saved 
up,  or  who  may  own  their  own  house  with 
a  mortgage,  and  may  have  two  children  who 
may  be  in  their  40's.  If  that  person  gets 
sick,  the  hiisband  or  the  wife,  they  are  in 
the  hospital  for  more  than  2  weeks,  maybe 
2  or  3  months,  and  there  Isn't  anyone  In  this 
room  who  has  not  had  a  member  of  his 
family  in  the  hospital  at  one  stage  or  an- 
other of  his  life  for  a  long  time,  and  who 
does  not  know  how  much  It  can  cost.  So 
It  may  run  up  to  $1,000  or  $2,000,  or  even 
higher. 

And  then  he  sells  the  home  or  he  goes  to 
his  children,  he  exhausts  his  savings,  he  has 
nothing  left. 

Now,  the  program  we  suggested  will  pro- 
vide that  he  will  set  aside  during  his  work- 
ing years  an  average  of  $13  a  year,  not  a 
burden  for  anyone  employed,  $13  a  year. 
And  that  man  and  woman  will  know  when 
they  are  over  65  that  they  wUl  never  be  a 
burden  upon  their  children  and  never  be  a 
charity  case  upon  the  National  Goverimient 
because  they  will  have  earned  their  way,  and 
that  is  what  we  want. 

We  are  not  asking  for  anybody  to  hand 
this  out.  We  are  asking  few  a  chance  to 
have  the  people  who  receive  the  benefit  to 
earn  their  way,  the  same  principle  estab- 
lished under  the  social  security  system  In  the 
1930's.  You  would  not  believe  It  necessary. 
30  years  later,  after  we  have  seen  the  ex- 
traordinary success  of  the  social  security 
system,  even  though  It  was  passed  over  the 
most  vigorous  objections — you  would  not 
think  it  necessary  to  say  that  hospital  In- 
surance shall  be  covered  in  the  same  manner. 

There  Isn't  a  country  In  Western  Evirope 
that  didn't  do  what  we  are  doing  50  years 
ago  or  40  years  ago,  not  a  single  country 
that  Is  not  way  ahead  of  this  rich,  productive, 
progressive  country  of  ours.  We  are  not  sug- 
gesting something  radical  and  new  or  vio- 
lent. We  are  not  suggesting  that  the  Gov- 
ernment come  between  the  doctor  and  his 
patient.  We  are  suggesting  what  every  other 
major,  developed.  Intelligent  country  did  for 
its  people  a  generation  ago.  I  think  It  Is 
time  the  United  States  caught  up. 

I  don't  think  we  ought  to  be  second  any 
place.  I  think  this  bill  will  pass.  We  were 
defeated  by  4  votes  3  years  ago.  We  loet  It 
by  2  votes  In  the  Senate  more  than  a  year 
ago.  My  prediction  certain  is  that  if  the 
Members  of  the  Congress,  House  and  Senate, 
have  an  opportunity  to  vote  on  this,  that 
this  bUl  will  pass  In  the  88th  Congress,  and 
when  It  does,  every  man  and  wcHnan  In  this 
room  will  know  that  It  was  not  a  victory 
merely  by  the  Members  of  the  Congress  or 
the  executive  branch,  but  this  was  one  piece 
of  legislation  that  was  carried  on  the  backs 
of  the  elder  citizens  of  this  country. 

Ladles  and  gentlemen,  I  congratulate  you 
all,  and  after  looking  around  the  room.  I 
look  forward  with  some  anticipation  to  being 
over  65. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  the  highlights  of  the  convention  was 
an  informal  talk  to  members  of  the 
executive  board  of  the  national  council 
by  the  then  Vice  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

Seated  with  the  board  around  a  large 
table  in  the  Adams  Room  of  the  Willard 
Hotel,  the  then  Vice  President  recalled 
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that  a  quarter  century  ago,  as  a  young 
Congressman,  he  was  embroiled  In  a 
fight  for  a  mlnlmimi  wage  of  only  25 
cents  an  hour. 
The  then  Vice  President  continued: 
Such  a  small  amount  seems  ridiculous  now, 
and  somehow  I  feel  that  we  will  have  a 
similar  reaction  in  the  future  to  our  present 
struggles  for  a  hospital  insurance  program. 
Later  on  we  are  going  to  wonder  why  It  took 
VIS  so  long  to  get  so  little.  I  know  we  are 
going  to  enact  this  vital  and  necessary  pro- 
gram and  thereafter  we  will  continue  to  Im- 
prove on  It. 

The  Vice  President  said  that  in  the 
1960  campaign  he  made  some  400 
speeches  in  43  States  and  that  all  of 
them  were  recorded.  He  said  that  in 
replaying  many  of  those  recordings  it 
was  abundantly  clear  that  those  which 
brought  the  greatest  public  interest  and 
sympathetic  response  were  those  dealing 
with  health  care  for  older  pe<H>le  through 
social  security. 

Admitting  that  there  was  powerful  op- 
position to  the  suggested  program  from 
the  American  Medical  Association,  Vice 
President  Johnson  commented: 

Why  anyone  would  want  to  deny  a  person 
the  opportunity  of  putting  In  a  dollar  a 
month,  along  with  his  employer,  to  Insiire 
himself  through  social  security  against  the 
staggering  costs  of  hospitalization,  simply 
amazes  me.  We  ought  Just  to  say  "God 
forgive  them  for  they  know  not  what  they 
do." 

Mr.  President,  I  believe  that  these  re- 
marks will  serve  to  keep  the  record 
straight  as  to  the  position  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  and  President  John- 
son on  hospital  insurance  for  the  aged. 


CONSERVATION  AND  WISE  USE  OF 
PUBLIC  LANDS— ADDRESS  BY  SEC- 
RETARY OF  THE  INTERIOR  UDALL 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  28  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
Stewart  L.  Udall,  in  an  address  to  the 
Fifth  American  Forestry  Association 
Congress  held  in  Washington,  D.C.,  an- 
nounced a  new  program  of  Interest  to 
all  those  who  are  concerned  with  the 
conservation  and  wise  use  of  our  public 
lands. 

The  new  program  consists  of  a  series 
of  resource  conservation  areas — 85  in 
number — to  give  practical  demonstra- 
tion of  what  can  be  done  with  public 
range  and  forest  lands. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress by  Secretary  Udall  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Remakks  by  Seceetart  or  the  Intebiob 
Stewart  L.  Uoaix  at  the  Pijth  AidERiCAN 
Forestry  Association  Congress,  Wash- 
ington, D.C.,  October  28,  1963 

At  the  end  of  his  conseryatlon  trip  last 
month.  President  Kennedy,  in  Las  Vegas, 
summarized  his  Impressions  of  the  state  of 
American  resources  and  caUed  for  a  "third 
wave  of  the  conservation  movement"  to 
tackle  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  1960's. 

This  conference  Is,  I  think,  a  fitting  fol- 
lowup  to  the  President's  chaUenge,  for  If  we 
can  generate  the  Insight  and  enthusiasm 
that  will  be  needed  to  mount  a  fresh  attack 


on  the  many  pressing  problems  that  con- 
front us  It  will  take  strong  leadership  from 
such  organizations  as  the  American  Forestry 
Association.  It  Is  fitting,  too.  that  the  AFA 
should  step  forward  to  provide  such  leader- 
ship as  this  organization  almost  slnglehand- 
edly  held  the  torch  of  conservation  aloft  In 
the  dark  days  when  waste  and  plunder  were 
o\ir  unspoken  national  policies  and  the 
forces  were  gathering  that  led  to  the  first 
wave  of  the  conservation  movement  under 
Theodore  Roosevelt  and  Oifford  Plnchot. 

Your  association  has  stated  that  this  con- 
ference will  Include  a  "double-barreled  sa- 
lute" to  the  Interior  and  Agriculture  De- 
partments for  Improved  cooperation  In  con- 
servation. 

Let  me  look  down  the  other  end  of  one  of 
these  barrels  and  tell  you  that  we  in  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  salute  you  In 
return  for  your  continuous  efforts  on  behalf 
of  conservation.  This  return  salute  comes 
from  all  pyarts  of  our  farflung  Department. 

The  opportunity  for  many  of  our  officials 
and  employees  to  participate  In  this  Con- 
gress and  the  events  leading  up  to  It  Ls  ap- 
preciated. We  commit  ourselves  here  and 
now  to  follow  up  on  the  conclusions  and 
recommendations  of  the  Congress  as  they 
affect  our  programs  and  work. 

To  begin  with,  let  me  say  that  the  Amer- 
ican Forestry  Association  is  no  stranger  to 
me  and  I  am  not  a  stranger  to  It. 

In  1961  I  addressed  your  annual  meeting 
at  Santa  Fe.  I  am  glad  to  report  that  most 
of  the  conservation  programs  outlined  at 
that  t jne  are  under  way. 

A  chapter  from  my  book  "The  Qvilet 
Crisis"  appears  In  this  month's  Issue  of  yovu: 
magazine.  It  Is  a  chapter  on  Carl  Schurz 
and  John  Wesley  Powell — part  of  my  effort 
to  place  Into  perspective  the  conservation 
problems  of  today. 

Schurz  has  been  Justified  time  and  time 
again  In  his  famous  statement  that  "destruc- 
tion of  the  forests  of  this  country  will  be  the 
murder  of  its  future  prosperity  and  progress." 

We  can  well  add  many  more  items  to  the 
category  of  resources  that  we  cannot  afford 
to  destroy. 

Your  editor  In  the  May  Issue  of  American 
Forests  said,  "AFA  believes  that  this  decade's 
so-called  'quiet  conservation  crisis'  has  be- 
come all  but  Inaudible.  It  needs  an  explosive 
booster  shot." 

As  one  who  has  popularized  the  term 
"quiet  crisis  of  the  1960'8,"  I  hope  that  this 
"national  town  meeting"  will  touch  off  such 
shots  as  are  needed  now  in  the  never-ending 
Job  of  conservation. 

I  am  glad  that  much  of  the  t*me  of  the 
Oongrees  Is  being  given  to  Department  of  the 
Interior  land  management  problems.  I  want 
to  give  most  of  my  time  today  to  a  discussion 
of  those  problems.  Specifically,  I  want  to 
emphasize  management  of  public  lands 
under  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

First,  however,  I  think  we  should  examine 
briefly  progress  or  lack  of  it  since  the  last 
forest  congress. 

The  past  decade  has  seen  more  progress 
In  forest  control  than  any  previous  period 
in  history.  We  have  made  advances  In  equip- 
ment, tools,  and  chemicals. 

Public  education  in  fire  prevention  has 
been  accelerated  each  year  In  an  attempt  to 
reduce  the  number  of  man-caused  fires.  The 
Department  has  developed  coordinated  fire 
prevention  In  cooperation  with  the  Forest 
Service,  the  States,  and  the  forest  Industry. 

We  have  done  much  to  reduce  fire  hazards 
in  recent  years. 

Fire  control  facilities,  especially  detection 
faculties,  have  been  Improved  and  expanded 
from  the  Southwest  to  the  Arctic.  There  are 
many  more  airplanes,  more  lookouts,  more 
and  better  equipment  of  all  kinds. 

Training  of  fire  control  personnel  has  been 
Increased  fivefold  In  the  past  4  years. 


An  almost  direct  product  of  the  Fourth 
Forest  Congress  was  Public  Law  167,  the  1955 
MulUple  Use  Mining  Act.  Under  this  law, 
the  £>epartment  has  cleared  surface  rights 
on  7  million  acres  of  unpatented  mining 
claims. 

The  Fourth  Forest  Congress  advocated 
broader  application  of  multiple-use  princi- 
ples to  land  management.  In  practice,  mul- 
tiple use  Is  an  established  policy  In  the  De- 
partment. However,  such  a  policy  has  not 
received  full  congressional  recognition.  This 
Is  one  of  many  conservation  Issues,  unre- 
solved for  decades,  which  we  should  high- 
light. 

Some  of  us  who  grew  up  in  the  freedom 
of  the  "wide  country"  of  the  West  have  a  spe- 
cial duty  to  take  leadership  In  its  conserva- 
tion. The  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
lands  are  a  strong  factor  in  that  effort,  but 
they  are  not  well  appreciated  or  understood. 

Few  people  other  than  those  who  enjoy 
grazing  privileges,  have  mineral  leases,  op- 
erate mining  claims,  or  have  purchased  tim- 
ber know  of  the  exact  location  and  condition 
of  these  public  lands.  Few  people  outside  of 
Government  and  the  advisory  board  know 
or  understand  in  any  detail  the  many  duties 
and  responsibilities  of  public  land  manage- 
ment. Unlike  national  parks  and  national 
forests,  these  lands  have  no  easily  Identified 
or  well  marked  boundaries  because  of  their 
Intermingled  nature. 

Yet  many  other  people  are  vitally  affected 
by  the  condition  and  use  of  these  lands  and 
their  resources.  Public  lands  make  up  much 
of  the  watersheds  of  great  rivers — the  Mis- 
soin-i,  Columbia,  Yellowstone,  Colorado,  and 
thousands  of  tributaries — to  mention  only 
one  consideration.  The  use  of  these  lands 
for  outdoor  recreation  Is  another.  They  have 
always  offered  substantial  recreational  op- 
portunities— particularly  for  hunting  and 
fishing. 

We  must  not  underestimate  the  Interests 
of  these  other  people  when  we  take  Into  ac- 
count the  Interests  of  commercial  users  who 
are  more  directly  concerned  with  certain 
public  lands.  Without  general  public  aware- 
ness of  these  lands,  however,  the  particular 
Interests  of  the  direct  users  are  apt  to  be 
overpowering. 

One  would  think  that  an  agency  like  In- 
terior, with  respect  to  Its  486  million  acres  of 
so-called  "vacant"  lands,  would  have  a  clear 
and  current  directive  from  Congress  for  their 
management. 

It  does  not. 

You  would  think  that  we  operate  under 
comprehensive  up-to-date  laws.    We  do  not. 

You  would  think  that  such  a  large  and 
complex  real  estate  operation  would  be  or- 
ganized under  long-range  projects  with  defi- 
nite financial  commitments  for  Improve- 
ments over  a  period  of  years.     It  Is  not. 

Our  statutory  setup  for  administering 
these  lands  reminds  me  of  a  ghost  town  that 
time  has  passed  by.  We  are  being  forced  to 
use  horse-and-buggy  statutes  In  a  guided 
missile  age. 

One  of  the  current  notions  leading  to  some 
friction  is  that  there  Is  extensive  fiexibllity 
In  administrative  authority  regarding  public 
land.  In  other  words,  many  assume  that  all 
deficiencies  or  hardships  concerning  public 
lands  can  be  overcome  In  the  Bureau  or  the 
Department.  It  Is  too  great  an  administra- 
tive burden  to  absorb  all  the  shock  when 
the  fault  derives  from  the  status  of  the 
legislation. 

I  am  glad  that  some  of  the  discussion 
being  heard  here  will  emphasize  reform  of 
the  public  land  laws.  My  Department  and 
other  departments  have  endorsed  the  pro- 
posal to  establish  a  land  law  review  com- 
mission. I  am  sure  that  the  recommenda- 
tions of  this  Congress  will  be  highly  valuable 
to  the  work  of  the  commission  if  it  is  estab- 
lished. 
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To  their  credit,  many  Irfembers  of  Congress 
have  acknowledged  a  long  period  of  Inaction 
In  public  land  law  reform.  They  have  been 
relatively  moderate  in  t2ielr  criticism  of  ex- 
ecutive action  that  had  to  be  taken  to  flU 
in  the  breach.  Let  us  hope  that  leadership 
will  be  exerted  now  to  overcome  these  in- 
adequacies. 

Specific  kinds  of  inadequacies  In  our  pub- 
lic land  laws  have  been  well  documented  In 
our  appearances  before  congressional  com- 
mittees. 

The  Homestead  Act  of  1862  is  out  of  step 
with  today's  conditions.  The  mining  law 
of  1873  needs  supplementation  In  the  Interest 
of  modern  mining  Itself  as  well  as  some  kind 
of  adjustment  In  relation  to  other  uses. 

The  Taylor  Grazing  Act  of  1934  Is  not  nec- 
essarily Immune  from  reform  considerations. 

The  laws  governing  sales  of  public  lands 
are  as  strikingly  obsolete  as  any.  It  Is  Ironic 
that  the  same  Government  officials  who  have 
sought  permission  for  years  to  sell  lands  for 
use  In  rapidly  growing  western  communities 
are  charged  with  wanting  to  lock  up  these 
lands  and  throw  away  the  key. 

When  the  laws  themselves  are  out  of  date 
and  bring  about  unconscionable  results, 
usually  the  Government  employee  close  at 
hand  is  blamed. 

Come  of  our  citizens  may  ask,  "Arent  these 
Just  wastelands?  Can't  they  simply  be 
turned  over  to  the  stockmen  or  the  States? 
Why  bother  with  them  at  aU?" 

These  are  questions  that  we  are  trying  to 
answer.  We  believe  that  Investments  under 
appropriate  clrcumstanoos,  for  example,  for 
range  rebuilding,  are  very  much  In  order  on 
a  large  scale. 

In  most  cases  the  public  lands  I'm  talking 
about  are  a  residue.  They  are  what  was  left 
after  the  homesteaders  and  the  miners 
passed;  after  the  national  parks  and  national 
forests  were  carved  out  of  them.  But  as  I 
said  earlier — times  have  changed.  Our  econ- 
omy has  changed.  Our  p>opulatlon  and  its 
patterns  of  settlement  have  changed.  Our 
methods  of  transportation  have  changed. 
Where  these  lands  were  of  little  value  yes- 
terday, they  are  often  of  great  value  today. 

In  monetary  terms  these  values  have  been 
apparent  few  years,  but  they  have  received 
very  little  public  attention.  Revenues  from 
public  lands  have  exceeded  the  costs  of  ad- 
ministration by  a  ratio  of  8  to  1  during  the 
past  150  years.  Gross  receipts  for  all  years 
through  1961  totaled  more  than  $2.5  billion; 
of  that  total,  the  receipts  of  the  last  15 
years  accounted  for  $1.5  billion.  The  cost 
of  managing  the  public  domain  during  the 
same  15-year  period  was  $185  million. 

The  memory  of  man  Is  short.  We  tend  to 
forget  how  generous  the  land  has  been  to  us, 
and  what  bountiful  wealth  It  still  has  to 
offer,  if  treated  decently  In  return.  We  for- 
get that  the  public  lands  are  a  national 
treasure,  one  which  belongs  to  future  genera- 
tions as  much  as  It  does  to  us. 

On  the  other  hand,  much  has  been  ac- 
complished In  some  public  land  areas.  Under 
the  Taylor  Grazing  Act,  many  successful 
range  conservation  projects  have  been  car- 
ried out  in  cooperation  with  local  people. 
Several  projects  like  the  Vale  project  In 
Oregon  have  been  placed  on  f\Ul  schedule. 

Projects  tmder  the  Accelerated  Public 
Works  Act  have  been  a  recent  means  of 
speeding  conservation  work  and  at  the  same 
time  relieving  unemployment. 

A  major  potential  of  public  lands  Is  timber. 
There  are  155  million  acres  of  public  domain 
forests  and  woodlands  under  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  management.  This  approaches 
the  size  of  the  national  forest  system. 

In  western  Oregon  there  Is  another  class  of 
public  forest  land  under  BLM  management. 
The  O.  &  C.  Sustained  Yield  Act  of  1987  was 
the  first  Federal  sustained  yield  law  and  In 
effect  the  first  Federal  multiple-use  manage- 


ment law.  Many  public  and  private  forest 
managers  have  adopted  forestry  techniques 
ploneeded  on  the  O.  &  C.  O.  &  C.  revenues 
are  shared  with  local  counties  and  are  an 
Important  sovirce  of  ftinds  for  local  govern- 
mental services. 

The  savvy  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior's foresters  and  the  efficiency  of  the 
O.  &  C.  operation  are  presently  being  Illus- 
trated In  connection  with  the  gigantic  tim- 
ber salvage  operation  resulting  from  the 
Columbus  Day  1962,  hurricane  which  swept 
through  the  Pacific  Northwest.  The  point 
I  want  to  make  Is  that  we  have  the  forest 
management  know-how  and  efficiency  which 
could  and  should  be  extended  to  those  vast 
public  domain  forests  and  woodlands — those 
155  million  acres  capable  of  producing  nearly 
3  billion  board  feet  of  timber  every  year. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  that  there  Is  a  com- 
plete apathy  toward  Bureau  of  Land  Manage- 
ment lands.  Organizations  such  as  yours 
have  done  too  much  too  long  for  that  to  be 
said. 

I  will  say  that  there  Is  too  much  heat  and 
too  little  light  In  public  discussions  on  many 
of  the  problems.  The  hard  cnist  of  traxll- 
tlonal  thought  and  practice  about  these 
lands  is  almost  Impenetrable  in  some  parts 
of  the  West. 

This  Is  not  to  say  that  we  are  not  making 
much  good  progress  under  the  handicap  of 
delayed  legislative  action.  Some  outstand- 
ing advances  have  been  made  In  Bureau  of 
Land  Management  administration  in  a  very 
short  period  of  time. 

To  mention  only  a  few  things:  We  elimi- 
nated an  entire  echelon  of  administrative 
overhead  bringing  decisionmaking  closer  to 
the  land  and  the  people.  The  chaos  of  ex- 
cessive land  applications  and  appeals  was 
brought  under  control.  State  and  national 
advisory  boards  have  broader  representation. 
Forest  administration  was  strengthened. 
Grazing  users  were  assisted  and  protected 
In  tenure  prtvlleges  during  difficult  jjerlods 
of  adjustment  to  capacity.  WUdllfe  man- 
agement on  public  lands  was  strengthened. 
And  a  series  of  legislative  drafts  have  been 
presented  to  Congress. 

Recognizing  a  need  for  greater  mutual  un- 
derstanding, we  In  the  Department  are 
launching  today,  through  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management,  a  program  of  resource 
conservation  areas.  The  individual  areas — 
some  85  In  number — will  give  practical  dem- 
onstration of  what  can  be  done  with  our  pub- 
lic range  and  forest  lands.  If  you  have  not 
seen  the  striking  result  of  range  and  forest 
land  rehabilitation,  you  are  in  for  a  pleasant 
sruTJrtse. 

The  public  lands  within  these  areas  will 
be  developed  and  managed  In  cooperation 
with  soil  conservation  districts,  private  land- 
owners. State  and  county  governments,  local 
clube  and  conservation  groups,  and  youth 
(M'ganlzatlons.  The  program  will  help  per- 
fect techniques.  It  will  provide  accurate, 
up-to-date  Information.  It  will  give  the 
public  an  accurate  picture  of  the  diversity 
of  the  lands  and  resources  they  own  and  the 
many  benefits  that  can  come  from  sclentiflc 
management. 

An  exhibit  featuring  these  demonstration 
projects  is  available  to  those  participating  In 
this  Congress.  Full  details  are  available  in 
the  Btireau  of  Land  Management.  I  know 
that  you  will  work  with  us  in  making  these 
demonstrations  a  success. 

If  enough  of  our  i>eople  care  enough  about 
the  natural  resource  values  of  our  Nation  to 
Join  in  a  fight  to  protect  thoM  values  with 
a  balanced  conservation  ix'ogram,  then  this 
generation  can  proudly  put  Its  signature  on 
the  land  for  future  generations  to  see  and 
enjoy. 

Through  this  Fifth  Forest  Congress,  the 
knowledge  of  qualified  persons  will  be 
brought  to  bear  and  the  will  of  the  general 


public  will  further  come  to  light.  It  Is  for 
us  who  have  positions  of  executive  or  legis- 
lative responsibility  to  heed  and  take  notice. 
To  the  fulfillment  of  these  obligations,  let 
us  all  commit  otu-  imagination.  skUls,  and 
talent. 


NO  MEAN  CITY— AN  OBSERVATION 
BY  DR.  FREDERICK  BROWN  HAR- 
RIS, CHAPLAIN,  US.  SENATE 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  our  be- 
loved Senate  Chaplain,  Dr.  Harris,  has 
added  his  profound  insights  to  the  grow- 
ing ranks  of  Americans  hastening  to  de- 
fend the  good  people  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
from  collective  guilt  in  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy. 

Dr.  Harris  in  his  "Saturday  sermon" 
carried  in  the  Philadelphia  Bulletin,  De- 
cember 7,  also  draws  a  clesu-  distiiKition 
between  the  tragic  happenings  in  Dallas 
November  22  and  the  race  question  and 
other  issues  which  center  in  the  South. 

Let  It  be  remembered  that  what  happened 
there  (Dallas)  could  happen  In  any  city  In 
America  •  •  •  surely  in  America  the  ex- 
hortation we  are  now  hearing  against 
bigotry,  hatred,  and  violence  we  need  to  have 
preached.  But  the  horrible  deed  of  the  al- 
leged assassin  Is  the  wrong  text  for  the 
sermon. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  he  (Lee  Orwald) 
was  the  product  of  any  poUtlcal  agitation 
gripping  the  political  life  of  America. 

Dr.  Harris  also  notes  that  Oswald  had: 
Immigrated  to  Russia  *   •   •  he  had  en- 
deavored by  way  of  Cuba  to  go  back  to  Mos- 
cow. 

Our  Chaplain  continues: 

To  make  him  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
wrong  In  America,  la  to  blunt  the  preach- 
ments which  need  to  be  made. 

The  "real  E)allas"  is  strongly  defended 
by  Dr.  Harris,  who  recalls  some  of  his 
own  experiences  in  the  Texas  metrop- 
olis. 

To  me  it  is  not  a  city  of  spites  but  a  city 
of  spires.  •  •  •  Dallas  Is  Jxistly  proud  of  its 
great  r^-tropolls  •  •  •  but  most  of  ail  DaUas 
glories  in  its  churches  *  *  *  Its  citizens  have 
reason  enough  to  stand  with  Paul  of  Tarsus 
and  say  with  him  "we  are  citizens  of  no  mean 
city." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  the  unanimous 
consent  of  the  Senate  to  have  this  mLag- 
nificently  penned  column  by  our  Chap- 
lain printed  in  the  Congussional 
Rbcoro  as  a  fitting  corollary  to  the  Chap- 
lain's eloquence  on  that  unforgettable 
Friday  last  month,  when  he  reminded : 

God  lives  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington still  stands. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  sermon 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  R«cow), 
as  follows: 

[From    the   PliiladelphU   Bxilletln.   Dec.   7* 
1963] 

No  Mean  Citt 

(By  Dr.  Frederick  Brown  Harris,  Chaplain, 
UJS.  Senate) 

Washincton. — Almost  2,000  years  ago  there 
lived  and  wrought  a  man  whom  the  centxuies 
have  called  St.  Paul.  His  name  Is  cut  deep- 
ly on  the  record  of  the  ages. 

In  defending  himself  from  certain  unfair 
charges,  he  declared  "I  am  from  Tarsus,  Clll- 
cla,  a  cltlsen  of  no  mean  city." 
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In  this  dread  day  that  proud  aMertion 
might  well  be  on  the  lips  of  thoee  whose 
home  city  has  had  tiuned  upon  It  the  search- 
light of  the  world  scrutiny. 

That  city,  of  course,  Is  Dallas,  Tex.  And 
since  the  dastardly  act  which  set  the  world 
aghast.  It  has  been  the  target  of  vitupera- 
tion and  blame. 

There  are  those,  examples  of  the  very  hate 
they  verbally  deplore,  who  assume  this  me- 
tropolis forevermore  will  be  a  byword  for 
hissing.  Such  conclusions  are  of  course  not 
warranted.  In  the  face  of  the  fateful  hap- 
penings, mourned  nowhere  with  more  poign- 
ancy than  in  Dallas,  its  citizens  have  rea- 
son enotigh  to  stand  with  Paul  of  Tarsus 
and  say  with  him,  "We  are  citizens  of  no 
mean  city." 

Let  it  be  remembered  that  what  happened 
there  could  happen  in  any  city  in  America. 
The  Secret  Service  corps  would  readily  agree 
to  that.  Surely  in  America  the  exhortation 
we  are  now  hearing  against  bigotry,  hatred, 
and  violence  we  need  to  have  preached.  But 
the  horrible  deed  of  the  alleged  assassin  is 
the  wrong  text  for  these  sermons.  There 
Is  no  evidence  that  he  was  the  product  of 
any  present  agitation  gripping  the  political 
life  of  America. 

This  sinister  person  was  so  un-American 
that  he  emigrated  to  Russia  before  John  P. 
Kennedy  became  President.  He  had  en- 
deavored, by  way  of  Cuba,  to  go  back  to 
Moscow. 

To  make  him  the  symbol  of  all  that  is 
wrong  in  America  is  to  blunt  the  preach- 
ments which  need  to  be  made.  To  suggest 
that  all  Americans,  in  a  sort  of  mass  guilt 
complex,  belong  in  the  dock  which  awaited 
him  is  to  arraign  those  who  refuse  to  be 
stigmatized  by  what  one  Senator  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate  called  "wrongly  placed  re- 
criminations." 

Another  Senator,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
aisle,  commented,  "It  is  an  injustice  to 
thousands  of  hospitable,  cheering  persons  in 
Dallas,  to  charge  them  with  murderous  guilt. 
What  happened  was  not  America's  fault. 
Only  the  sober  realization  of  that  can  make 
our  mourning  meaningful  and  not  tortured 
with  a  guilt  that  is  undeserved." 

FALSE    ACCUSATIONS 

Those  who  assumed  that  the  heinous  crime 
could  be  linked  to  the  so-called  race  ques- 
tion found  that  they  were  grasping  at  some- 
thing that  was  not  there.  Thoee  who  Jumped 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  murder  was  the 
bitter  harvest  of  radical  rightwlngers  were 
compelled  to  confess  that  the  alleged  per- 
petrator's leanings  were  in  the  opposite 
direction. 

What  happened  in  Dallas  was  not  the  re- 
sult of  any  aspect  of  the  moral  malignancy 
from  which  America,  in  her  grasping  mate- 
rialism, is  sulTerlng.  Much  oould  be  said 
about  that.  What  happened  simply  grew 
out  of  the  twisted  mind  of  one  deluded  young 
man. 

There  will  never  be  a  Utopia  where  dan- 
gerous warped  individuals,  antisocial,  will 
not  be  at  large,  ready  to  wrap  their  venom 
In  a  bullet.  It  may  be  from  a  window  in 
Dallas,  from  a  reception  line  in  Biiffalo.  In 
a  theater  or  a  railroad  station  in  Washing- 
ton, or  in  like  attempts  in  Milwaukee  or 
Florida.  Assassinations  or  foiled  attempts 
do  not  damn  the  cities  Involved. 

ALL-OUT    ETTORT 

In  spite  of  sharp  divisions  in  the  minds 
of  people  as  to  any  administration's  policies — 
and  that  is  a  precious  prerogative  of  U.S. 
citizens — Dallas  has  gone  all  out  to  put  dif- 
ferences aside  and  to  give  the  President  an 
enthusiastic  welcome. 

The  wounded  Governcar  of  Texas  bears  wit- 
ness that  Mr.  Kennedy's  last  words  expressed 
his  gratitude  and  delight  at  the  warmth  of 
the  reception  the  city  was  according  him — 


magnificent    was    the    word    between    ,the 
President  and  the  Oovernor. 

Then  the  unbelievable  happened.  The 
death  weapon  was  held  by  one  who  had  but 
recently  come  to  the  city  and  who,  within 
minutes  after  the  shots  were  fired,  killed 
without  hesitation  a  police  defender  of  law 
and  order. 

TZXEVISION    PORTRAYALS 

The  cries  rending  the  air  against  acts  of 
Violence  involving  gunplay  ought  in  large 
degree  to  be  aimed  at  the  constant  television 
portrayals  before  the  sensitive  eyes  of  young 
America,  pictures  Involving  guns  with  tele- 
scopic sights,  and  boisterous  depictions  where 
people  are  shot  down  in  cold  blood.  This 
is  a  daily  pictorial  diet  ot  millions  of  chil- 
dren and  youth.  What  monstrous  ideas  vi- 
cious scenes  can  plant  in  young  minds. 

And  what  about  the  real  Dallas?  I  know 
it  well.  To  me  it  is  not  a  city  of  spites  but 
a  city  of  spires.  It  has  been  my  high  privi- 
lege to  Join  the  outstanding  chiu'ch  and  civic 
leaders  there  on  various  occasions.  The  reli- 
gious life  of  the  city  is  an  inspiration  to 
those  who  have  felt  its  uplift  in  the  dedica- 
tion of  its  laymen  and  the  potency  of  its 
prophetic  pulpits. 

Nowhere  in  America  have  I  experienced 
evidences  of  benevolence  and  care  more  close- 
ly binding  all  segments  of  a  city's  life;  United 
Oivers  crusades  there  have  the  fervor  of  old- 
time  revival  meetings.  In  hospital  projects. 
Catholics  and  Protestants  work  together  in 
beautiful  fraternity. 

A    PROUD    CTTT 

Dallas  is  J\utly  proud  of  its  great  metrop- 
olis rising  on  the  plain,  of  Its  boulevards 
and  parks,  its  office  buildings  and  hotels,  its 
cultural  institutions,  its  newspapers,  its  pa- 
latial banks  and  world  famous  stores.  But 
most  of  all  Dallas  glories  in  its  churches, 
great  and  small,  and  Dallas  has  some  of  the 
largest  in  the  land;  and  of  its  schools  and 
colleges,  including  a  famed  theological  semi- 
nary training  prophets  for  the  years  that 
beckon. 

One  of  the  prized  photographs  among  my 
own  mementos  is  that  of  a  young  lad. 
dressed  as  Uncle  Sam,  presenting  to  me  a 
certificate  making  me  £in  honorary  citizen 
of  Dallas.  Gazing  at  that  certificate,  even 
while  writing  this,  I  say  with  Paul,  "I  am  a 
citizen  of  no  mean  city." 


JOE  VALACHI  TALKS 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
just  opened  the  drawer  of  my  desk. 
Somewhat  to  my  surprise,  though  no 
mice  jumped  out  at  me,  I  did  find  four 
documents  which,  quite  a  while  ago,  I 
had  committed  myself,  by  promises  to 
friends,  to  insert  in  the  Record.  With 
all  apology  to  them  for  the  delay,  I 
should  like  now  to  do  so. 

The  first  came  to  me  from  my  good 
friend,  and  a  friend  of  many  Members 
of  this  body,  the  mayor  of  New  York 
City,  Robert  Wagner,  who  requested  me 
to  insert  in  the  Record  a  fine  editorial. 
He  asked  it  both  in  his  capacity  as  mayor 
of  New  York  City  and  as  a  member  of 
the  Democratic  National  Committee. 

The  editorial,  which  he  correctly  de- 
scribes as  being  so  meaningful  today, 
appeared  in  the  Sons  of  Italy  Times  on 
October  7.  1963.  It  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Grand  Lodge  of  Pennsylvania 
Order,  Sons  of  Italy  in  America.  It  Is 
entiUed  "Joe  Valachl  Talks." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  edi- 
torial may  be  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[From  the  Sons  of  Itely  Times,  Oct.  7,  1963) 
Jox  Valachi  Talks 

A  known  murderer  by  the  name  of  Joe 
Valachi  has  in  recent  days  been  testifying 
before  an  open  session  of  the  Senate  Perma- 
nent Subcommittee  on  Investigations,  bet- 
ter known  as  the  McClellan  committee, 
named  after  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  who 
heads  it.  It  is  a  lurid  tale  that  Valachi  has 
been  unfolding  under  questioning  before  the 
committee,  and  to  many  it  is  very  sickening. 

Joe  Valachi,  according  to  his  own  testi- 
mony, was  a  member  of  a  vicious  underworld 
organization  in  New  York  going  back  as  far 
as  1930.  It  was  and  is  common  practice  in 
this  organization  to  commit  murder,  par- 
ticularly when  its  secrets  are  exposed  to  out- 
side parties  by  inside  members  of  the  or- 
ganization. 

The  men  who  make  up  the  organization 
to  which  Valachi  belonged  are  Americans, 
going  back  a  whole  generation  or  more. 
They  are  not  Italians,  or  more  particularly, 
Sicilians,  although  to  be  sure  they  are 
of  Italian  and  Sicilian  descent.  They  have 
perpetuated  certain  practices  which  are  old 
in  Sicily,  and  have  Americanized  them,  so  to 
speak.  They  operate  as  Americans  on 
American  soil,  and  they  have  exploited  con- 
ditions which  are  peculiar  to  life  in  our  large 
metropolitan  centers.  They  have  made  a 
prosperous  business  out  of  racketeering,  and 
they  do  not  shrink  from  extortion  and  even 
murder  to  gain  their  ends. 

According  to  Valachi,  an  organization 
called  Cosa  Nostra  does  exist,  and  has  existed 
for  many  years.  In  his  testimony  before 
the  Senate  subcommittee,  Valachi  declared 
his  purpose  was  to  destroy  the  Cosa  Nostra 
bosses  and  leaders,  because  they  have  been 
very  bad  to  the  "soldiers,"  of  whom  Valachi 
was  one  for  many  years.  Thus  he  has  a 
motive  of  vengeance  as  one  of  his  motives. 
But  he  may  have  other  motives,  too,  good 
and  bad,  which  will  probably  become  clearer 
as  the  hearings  proceed. 

There  is  little  or  nothing  new  in  Valachl's 
testimony,  as  far  as  our  law  enforcement 
agencies  are  concerned.  Various  details  are 
perhaps  new,  but  the  general  pattern,  and 
indeed  most,  if  not  all  the  individuals  in  the 
picture  have  been  well  known  to  law  en- 
forcement agencies  for  decades.  The  ques- 
tion may  well  be  asked  what  those  agencies 
have  been  doing  all  these  years.  How  has 
it  been  possible  for  all  these  criminal  organi- 
zations and  individuals  to  flourish  in  the 
face  of  our  laws?  We  do  know  that  con- 
nivance by  law  and  police  officers  has  been 
a  very  considerable  factor  in  making  it  pos- 
sible for  them  to  carry  on  their  nefarious 
business.  And,  of  course,  the  apathy  and 
the  low  moral  tone  of  such  a  large  segment 
of  our  metropolitan  populations  have  enor- 
mously contributed  to  the  success  of  those 
who  make  a  business  of  crime. 

We  cannot  morally  condone  the  criminal 
activity  of  any  organized  criminal  group, 
whether  it  be  the  so-called  Cosa  Nostra  or- 
ganization, or  any  other  that  carries  an 
Italian,  or  any  other  kind  of  name.  We 
absolutely  condemn  crime  and  criminals. 
As  far  as  it  is  humanly  possible  they  must 
be  rooted  out  of  our  national  life.  That  is  a 
colossal  Job,  which  requires  the  help  of  all 
of  us  from  the  President  down  to  local  gov- 
ernment heads.  But  where  government 
officers  themselves  are  corrupt,  where  then 
is  our  salvation?  We  have  a  national  sin 
which  is  called  getting  something  for  noth- 
ing, and  it  reaches  everjrwhere. 

Cosa  Nostra,  which  has  had  and  still  has 
many  counterparts,  represents  an  intolerable 
type  of  organized  vicioxisness  within  our 
American    society    of    law    and    order.     It 
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should  b«  stamped  oui,  and  any  responsible 
official  who  aids  it,  or  covers  it  up,  should 
also  he  punished. 

The  Sons  of  Italy  as  an  organization  can- 
not and  win  not  defend  known  criminals,  no 
matter  what  their  names  are.  At  the  same 
time  we  ask  for  the  kind  of  fairness  from 
the  public  which  does  not  accuse  Italian 
Americans  of  exercising  a  monopoly  In  crime 
in  this  country. 


IS  CONGRESS  MEETING  ITS  SPACE- 
AGE  TASKS? 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  turning 
to  another  subject,  more  than  a  month 
ago— Almost  2  months  ago  now — the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Massa- 
chusetts. Lkveritt  Saltonstall,  sent  to 
liis  constituents  in  Massachusetts  a 
newsletter  entitled  "Is  Congress  Meeting 
Its  Space-Age  Tasks?"  in  which  he 
strongly  contends  for  a  revision  and  up- 
dating, a  modernization,  of  the  rules  of 
the  Senate  and  of  the  Congress  generally. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this 
splendid  newsletter,  which  relates  to 
matters  which  I  have  been  urging  on 
the  Senate  for  a  long  time,  be  printed  in 
the  Record,  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows:      | 
Is  Congress  Meeting  Its  Space- Age  Tasks? 

Has  Congress  kept  pace  with  the  changing 
role  of  our  Government  In  world  and  na- 
tional afTairs?  Just  as  petitions  are  being 
circulated  in  Massachusetts  to  bring  about 
much  needed  modernization  of  our  State 
constitution,  I  believe  that  here  In  Wash- 
ington the  Congress  organization  and  op- 
eration need  an  overhaul. 

Congress  last  modernized  its  rules  over  17 
years  ago  when  we  passed  the  La  Follette- 
Monroney  Congressional  Reorganization  Act 
in  1946.  Since  that  time  our  country  has 
assumed  the  leadership  of  the  free  world 
and  crossed  new  frontiers  in  science  and 
military  technology.  New  laws  have  greatly 
increased  our  Government's  responsibility  in 
domaatlo  affairs.  As  a  result.  Members  of 
Congress  are  receiving  more  and  more  re- 
quests for  direct  services  to  their  constitu- 
ents. 

Mr.  Roscoe  Drummond.  the  noted  coltun- 
nist,  has  stated.  "Congress  is  not  handUng  Its 
workload  because  It  has  not  organized  Its 
time.  Its  talents,  and  Its  resources  to  meet 
the  space  age  tasks  which  today's  world  im- 
poses upon  it."  To  tackle  this  problem  I 
have  coeponsored  legislation  to  establish  a 
Joint  Committee  on  the  Organization  of 
Congress. 

This  year  Congress  convened  on  January 
9  and,  by  law,  was  supposed  to  have  com- 
pleted its  work  and  adjourned  by  August  1. 
However,  we  have  not  met  that  date  since 
1956.  The  Senate  was  not  even  organized 
until  the  end  of  February,  and  today.  In  early 
October,  we  have  passed  Just  a  few  bills, 
moetly  of  a  minor  character.  To  date  Con- 
gress has  completed  action  on  only  4  of  the 
11  regular  appropriations  bills,  all  of  which 
are  supposed  to  be  passed  before  July  1. 

This  delay  in  authorizing  Federal  pro- 
grams and  passing  appropriations  to  run  the 
Government  makes  it  extremely  difficult  for 
tlie  various  Government  agencies  to  plan 
their  programs  efficiently.  For  example,  con- 
struction projects  are  delayed  into  the  winter 
months.  I  receive  inquiries  in  August  from 
students  who  have  applied  for  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  scholarships  who  do  not 
know  whether  money  will  be  available  by 
September. 


The  major  work  of  a  Member  of  Congress 
is  supposed  to  be  directed  to  legislative  tasks. 
Yet  today  with  the  increasing  centralization 
of  Government  programs,  we  find  ourselves 
spending  more  and  more  time  responding 
to  problems  of  a  nonleglslatlve  nature.  My 
mall  averages  800  letters  a  day  through  the 
congressional  session.  Only  about  one-half 
tba  letters  relate  to  legislation;  the  others 
request  services  ranging  from  Agriculture 
Department  pamphlets  to  assistance  on  dif- 
ficult immigration  or  military  service  cases. 
I  must  meet  frequently  with  numerous  Fed- 
eral and  State  officials  on  problems  of  con- 
cern to  Massachusetts.  Then  there  are  the 
numerous  ^utslde  actlviUes,  both  during 
the  day  and  in  the  evenings,  such  as  the 
recent  luncheon  for  the  Emperor  of  Ethiopia, 
Halle  Selassie.  My  trip  to  Moscow  is  another 
example.  Also  I  receive  many  requests  for 
speaking  engagements  and  only  wish  I  had 
time  to  accept  more  of  them.  All  of  these 
other  activities  must  be  fitted  Into  a  busy 
congressional  day. 

I  think  Congress  must  find  ways  to  speed 
up  its  committee  work  and  accelerate  de- 
bete  in  the  Senate.  When  legislation  reaches 
the  Senate  floor,  final  action  is  often  delayed 
while  Senators  speak  on  a  variety  of  matters 
not  germane  to  the  pending  business.  This 
does  not  happen  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives because  of  strongly  controlled  time  limi- 
tations and  a  germaneness  rule.  The  Senate 
Rules  Committee  has  reported  a  proposal 
which  I  cosponsored  providing  that  3  hours 
a  day  be  devoted  strictly  to  consideration  of 
the  pending  legislation.  The  Rules  Commit- 
tee has  also  recommended  that  the  Senate 
committees  be  permitted  to  meet  while  the 
Senate  Is  in  its  morning  hour.  Today,  with- 
out special  permission,  conmilttees  cannot 
meet  after  the  Seiute  meets. 

Congress  conducts  about  90  percent  of  its 
legislative  work  In  its  committees.  There, 
members  study  legislative  proposals  and 
make  recommendations  for  action,  so  it  is 
most  important  that  the  committees  be  or- 
ganized to  work  effectively.  The  1946  Re- 
organization Act  reduced  the  number  of 
standing  committees  to  prevent  overlap  and 
duplication  of  function  and  control.  But 
by  1962.  Congress  had  a  total  of  303  com- 
mittee units,  including  38  standing  com- 
mittees, 3  special  and  select  committees,  11 
Joint  committees,  and  253  subconunlttees. 
The  coltminist  Henry  J.  Taylor  has  suggested, 
"In  the  New  England  vernacular,  the  •  •  • 
committees  gum  up  the  sap  works." 

Each  of  the  535  Members  of  Congress  is 
certainly  entitled  to  a  committee  assignment. 
In  the  House  of  Representatives,  each  Mem- 
ber is  entitled  to  one.  but  in  practice  about 
one -third  of  the  Members  serve  on  two  com- 
mittees. In  the  Senate,  a  Member  gets  two 
major  committee  assignments  and  usually 
one  or  two  minor  ones.  For  instance.  I  am  a 
member  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services.  Ap- 
propriations, and  Small  Business  Commit- 
tees. Within  the  Appropriations  Committee. 
I  am  a  member  of  six  subcommittees.  I 
recall  one  day  when  I  had  six  of  my  com- 
mittees all  meeting  at  the  same  time. 

Also,  there  still  tends  to  be  duplication  of 
work  between  similar  committees  of  the 
House  and  Senate,  and  between  c(xnmittees 
within  each  body.  Often  officials  from  the 
executive  deptutments  have  to  Justify  the 
same  program  before  four  separate  Congres- 
sional committees.  Only  under  exceptional 
circumstances,  such  as  In  the  recent  nuclear 
test  ban  treaty  heartngs,  do  several  com- 
mittees sit  Jointly  to  take  testimony  on  a 
pending  proposal. 

I  have  heard  the  seniority  method  of  se- 
lecting the  chairman  and  members  of  oosn- 
mittees  questioned,  too.  Should  committee 
members  be  selected  for  knowledge  of  a 
particular  subject  rather  than  Just  seniority? 

I  have  found  the  longer  a  Member  stays  in 
Oongreas,  the  more  he  becomes  wedded  to 


the  seniority  system.  Personally,  I  have  tried 
many  times  to  think  of  a  way  to  Improve 
on  the  seniority  system,  but  so  far  neither 
I  nor  any  other  Member  has  come  up  with 
a  wiser  method.  The  seniority  system  avoids 
Jealousies,  eliminates  personal  controversies 
as  to  merit,  and  permits  Members  to  gain 
valuable  experience  and  wisdom  in  their 
specialties. 

Should  chairmen  have  exclusive  authority 
to  schedule  subjects  for  consideration? 
Under  committee  rules,  a  majority  rjpi  al- 
ways override  the  chairman  to  bring  up  a 
matter  for  consideration  but  in  practice. 
Members  hesitate  to  take  this  step.  Good 
coounittee  chairmen  will  always  provide  an 
opportunity  for  consideration  of  an  Impor- 
tant problem. 

The  resolution  which  I  have  coeponsored 
to  establish  a  Joint  House-Senate  committee 
to  study  the  congressional  machinery  was 
reported  recently  to  the  Senate  for  action. 
In  reporting  this  bill,  the  Senate  Rules  Com- 
mittee specifically  excluded  any  review  of  the 
r\iles  and  fioor  procedures  of  the  two  Hoiises 
of  Congress.  This,  ot  cour&e,  excludes  con- 
sideration of  the  controversial  House  Rules 
Committee  or  any  change  In  Senate  rule  22 
relating  to  cloture  (the  means  of  cutting 
off  filibuster).  I  agree  with  this  action  be- 
cause I  believe  that  to  include  the  cloture 
rule  in  a  general  study  would  certainly 
Jeopardize  the  chance  of  obtaining  much- 
needed  reform  in  other  important  areas. 
The  cloture  rule  is  a  highly  emotional  issue 
because  of  its  use  In  clvU  rights  legislation. 
I  have  personally  worked  to  improve  rule  22 
since  1947,  and  support  the  use  of  cloture 
after  sufficient  debate  so  that  Members  can 
have  the  opportunity  to  vote  on  the  pend- 
ing measure.  But  I  believe  that  any  cloture 
rule  change  should  be  considered  by  Itself. 

I  do  not  agree  with  those  who  contend 
that  Congress  has  abdicated  its  constitu- 
tional and  historical  responsibility  of  con- 
ducting the  public  business  to  the  executive 
and  judicial  branches  of  the  Government. 
Congress  has  a  coequal  responsibility  with 
the  executive  and  judiciary  to  make  our 
s3rBtem  of  Government  function.  Congress 
must  be  sure  that  it  is  meeting  this  re- 
sponsibility. 

LXVKKCTT  H.  SaLTOMSTAU.. 


THE  NATIONS  PRIORITIES 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  on  Oc- 
tober 27  an  excellent  editorial  appeared 
in  the  New  York  Times  entitled  "The 
Nation's  Priorities,"  commending  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Fulbright] 
for  an  address  he  had  made  on  the 
space  program,  pointing  out  that  what 
is  needed  is  an  overhaul  of  the  manner 
in  which  Congress  makes  decisions.  I 
could  not  agree  more  thoroughly  with 
the  editorial,  which  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Times,  Oct.  27,  1963] 
Thx  Nation's  PsioRrnxs 

Senator  Fdi.bugst'8  recent  address  on  the 
space  program  went  far  beyond  the  Issue  of 
whether  the  United  SUtes  should  devote  an 
inordinate  amount  of  resources  to  a  "crash" 
effort  to  land  a  man  on  the  moon  before  the 
Russians  do. 

"The  real  question  before  Congress."  he 
said,  "is  one  of  priorities,  of  how  we  are 
to  allocate  our  great  but  not  iiniirr|<t.fnt 
resources  among  many  important  national 
programs."  Is  the  Federal  Government 
spending  too  much  on  space  or  armaments 
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or  {wyments  to  farmers  or  veterans  benefits 
and  too  little  on  education,  on  medical  care, 
or  on  hoxislng?  More  generally,  does  the  en- 
tire Nation's  spending  pattern  really  reflect 
a  rational  allocation  of  resources?  Are  we,  as 
a  people,  spending  too  much,  say,  on  cos- 
metics, cigarettes,  or  liquor  and  too  little  on 
capital  Investment,  education,  the  preven- 
tion of  Juvenile  delinquency,  or  cleaning  up 
slums? 

The  available  national  mechanisms  for 
considering  such  questions  are  inadequate. 
The  executive  branch  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has.  In  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
perhaps  the  nearest  approach  to  an  orga- 
nization for  rational  consideration  of  pri- 
orities, and  Its  conclusions  are  embodied  in 
the  President's  budget  message  annually. 
But  even  the  Biireau  of  the  Budget  finds 
itself  hemmed  in  by  encrusted  legal  pro- 
visions and  by  political  considerations  which 
•re  often  Inconsonant  with  decisionmaking 
on  the  basis  of  true  national  interest. 

In  Congress  the  situation  Is  much  worse. 
Except  in  an  occasional  8i>eech  like  Senator 
FuiaaiGHT's,  it  is  difficult  to  see  an  approach 
based  on  a  concept  of  priorities  and  of  the 
intelligent  weighing  of  alternatives.  Instead, 
the  various  appropriation  bills  tend  to  be 
considered  in  isolation  from  each  other,  and 
decisions  on  quite  important  individual 
Items  often  reflect  the  predilections  or  prej- 
udices of  particularly  influential  Individuals 
or  small  groups. 

What  is  needed  is  an  overhaul  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  Congress  makes  decisions.  New 
organizations  and  new  modes  of  procedure 
are  required  to  guide  the  country  into  an 
Intelligent  scale  of  priorities  and  to  make 
sure  that  we  are  weighing  the  competing 
demands  of  alternative  needs. 


CONTINUATION  OP  APPOINTMENT 
OP  SENATOR  METCALP  AS  ACTINO 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE 

Mr.  BIANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
send  a  resolution  to  the  desk,  and  ask 
for  its  immediate  consideration. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
resolution  will  be  stated. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  232) ,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  paragraph  3  of  rule  I,  the  designa- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Montana  (Mr. 
MxTCALT]  today  as  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  shall  continue  in  effect  during  the 
remainder  of  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress,   unless   otherwise   ordered. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  resolution? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


A  CALL  FOR  STUDENT  ACTION 
Mr.  CLARK.  PiiuOly.  Mr.  President,  I 
committed  myself,  on  October  10,  to  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  Inserted  in 
the  RECORD  a  "Call  for  Student  Action," 
which  was  published  by  the  US.  Na- 
tional Student  Association,  a  Philadel- 
phia-based national  student  union, 
which  deeds  with  the  subject  of  civil 
rights. 

Signatures  to  this  call  have  come  in 
from  aH  over  the  world.  Guatemala. 
New  Zealand,  Basutoland,  Malaya,  Aus- 
tralia. Mexico,  Morocco,  and  Lebanon 
are  all  well  represented  in  this  petition. 
I  do  not  ask  that  all  these  names  be 
printed,  and  I  trust  that  the  signatories 
will  understand  the  practical  considera- 
tions which  compel  that.  But  I  would 
like  to  venture  this  observation:  These 
petitions  are  concrete  evidence  that  the 
eyes  of  the  world  are  on  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  as  it  comes  to  giips 
with  the  civil  rights  problem,  and  the 
Image  of  America  will  be  either  bright- 
ened or  tarnished  by  what  we  do  here. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  text 
of  the  call  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  text  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

A  Call  fo»  Student  Action 
We,  the  following  students,  desiring  a 
world  where  there  are  differences  without 
bate  and  where  each  man  has  the  freedom  to 
struggle  for  freedom,  urge  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  their  Congress  to  fulfill 
their  historic  promise  of  full  rights  for  all 
men.  We  Join  the  U.S.  National  Student 
Association  in  petitioning  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  to  pass  into  law  the  notable 
proposals  for  human  rights  currently  before 
Congress. 


GIUSEPPE  MAIDA  AND  OTHERS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  729,  House 
biU  6975. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
6975)  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe  Maida. 
his  wife.  Caterina  Maida.  and  their  chil- 
dren. Giuseppe.  Antonio,  and  Vittoria 
Maida. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
bill  was  considered,  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 


ENCOURAGEMENT  TO  CERTAIN 
PHYSICIANS  AND  DENTISTS  TO 
SERVE  IN  AREAS  HAVING  A 
SHORTAGE  OF  THEM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
several  weeks  ago.  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  New  Hampshire 
[Mr.  Cotton]  made  known  his  views  on 
S.  2220.  a  bill  to  encourage  physicians 
and  dentists  who  have  received  student 
loans  under  programs  established  pur- 
suant to  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act  to  practice  their  professions 
in  areas  having  a  shortage  of  physicians 
or  dentists. 

Because  of  the  understanding  of  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire, the  Senate  was  able  to  pass  the 
bill  which  was  then  under  consideration. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  he  was  so 
deeply  interested  in  this  matter— and 
legitimately  so.  because  his  reasons  were 
all  sound  and  good — the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  &M  the 
distinguished  minority  leader,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Illinois  [Mr.  Dirksen],  kept 
their  pledge.  Hearings  have  been  held. 
The  bill  has  now  been  reported. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Senate  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
Calendar  No.  728;  that  it  be  laid  before 


the  Senate  and  made  the  pending  busi- 
ness.   

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (S.  2220) 
to  encourage  physicians  and  dentists  who 
have  received  student  loans  imder  pro- 
grams established  pursuant  to  title  VII 
of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  in  areas  having  a 
shortage  of  physicians  or  dentists. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  bin? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill,  which  had 
been  reported  from  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  with  an 
amendment  on  page  1,  line  3.  after  the 
word  "section",  to  strike  out  "740"  and 
insert  "741";  on  page  2.  line  3,  after  the 
word  "health",  to  strike  out  "authority" 
and  insert  "authority,  in  accordance 
with  regulations  prescribed  by  the  Secre- 
tary,", and  in  line  17.  after  the  word 
"interest",  to  strike  out  "thereon"  and 
insert  "thereon,  except  that  regulations 
prescribed  pursuant  to  clause  (1)  may 
also  provide  for  a  minimum  period  of 
service  as  a  condition  to  application  of 
this  subsection";  so  as  to  make  the  bill 
read: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
741  of  the  PubUc  Health  Service  Act  is 
amended  (1)  by  redesignating  subsections 
"(f)".  "(g)".  and  "(h)"  thereof  as  subsec- 
tions "(g)".  "(h)".  and  "(1)".  respectively, 
and  (2)  by  adding  immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (e)  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"(f)  Where  any  person  who  obtained  one 
or  more  loans  from  a  loan  fund  established 
under  this  pert — 

"(1)  engages  in  the  practice  of  medicine, 
dentistry,  or  osteopathy,  in  an  area  in  a 
State  determined  by  the  appropriate  State 
health  authority,  In  accordance  with  regula- 
tions prescribed  by  the  Secretary,  to  have  a 
shortage  of  and  need  for  physicians  or 
dentists;  and 

"(2)  the  appropriate  State  health  au- 
thority certifies  to  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  in  such  form  and 
at  such  times  at  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
that  such  practice  helps  to  meet  the  shortage 
of  and  need  for  physicians  or  dentists  :n  the 
area  where  the  practice  occurs;  then  10  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  such  loans,  plus  ac- 
crued interest  on  such  amount,  which  are 
unpaid  as  of  the  date  of  such  practice  be- 
gins, shall  be  canceled  thereafter  for  each 
year  of  such  practice,  up  to  a  total  of  60  per 
centum  of  such  total,  plus  accrued  interest 
thereon,  except  that  regulations  prescribed 
piirsuant  to  clause  (1)  may  also  provide  for 
a  minimum  period  of  service  as  a  condition 
to  application  of  this  subsection." 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
learned  from  long  years  of  practicing 
law  never  to  make  a  speech  when  the 
court  is  with  an  advocate,  and  always  to 
stop  when  one  is  ahead.  Therefore,  I 
shall  not  discuss  this  bill,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  let  this  opportunity  pass  without 
expressing  my  appreciation  first  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Hill],  chairman  of  the  committee, 
who  expedited  the  consideration  of  the 
bill  In  the  committee,  in  accordance  with 
his  promise  or  pledge  to  me  at  the  time 
I  offered  the  provisions  of  the  bill  in  the 
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form  of  an  amendment  to  the  scholar- 
ship bill;  to  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee; to  the  distinguished  majority  leader, 
the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Mans- 
field!; to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader,  the  Senator  frwn  Illinois  [Mr. 
DIRKSEN] ;  and  to  the  many  other  Sena- 
tors, some  of  whom  felt  compelled  to 
oppose  this  measure  when  it  necessitated 
returning  the  scholarship  bill  to  the 
House,  but  who  at  the  same  time  be- 
lieved, as  I  believe,  that  this  provision 
is  highly  essential  to  many  rural  cchh- 
munities,  for  their  assistance  in  exp)edit- 
ing  the  passage  of  the  bill. 

I  wish  to  express  my  appreciation  and 
the  appreciation  of  miy  people  back  home, 
to  whom  this  subject  is  exceedingly  im- 
portant. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  the  amend- 
ment which  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  has  proposed  to  the  bill,  H.R. 
12.  which  was  passed  several  weeks  ago. 
to  provide  assistance  to  medical,  dental, 
and  osteopathic  students,  would  have 
been  adopted  by  the  Senate  at  the  time 
the  amendment  was  before  it  except  that 
it  was  felt  to  be  the  better  course  of  wis- 
dom and  prudence  to  p£iss  the  bill  as  the 
House  had  passed  it,  thus  obviating  the 
necessity  for  a  conference,  and  avoiding 
further  delay  in  the  enactment  of  that 
meritorious  bill. 

I  commend  the  Senator  from  New 
Hampshire  for  offering  the  amendment 
and  for  his  diligent  and  devoted  inter- 
est in  behalf  of  writing  the  amendment 
into  law. 

The  committee  unanimously  reported 
the  bill.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Sen- 
ate will  now  confirm  the  wisdom  of  our 
friend  from  New  Hampshire  and  pass 
the  bill  without  further  delay. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
what  the  Senate  does  today  will  be  a 
monument  to  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Hampshire,  who  Is 
entirely  responsible  for  this  action.  He 
has  performed  a  worthy  service  in  behalf 
of  areas  which  all  too  often  are  forgotten. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  this 
will  not  only  be  a  monument  to  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  in  his  own 
State,  but  it  will  be  something  of  a 
monument  in  all  the  50  States  of  the 
Union.  I  can  hardly  think  of  one  State 
where  there  does  not  exist  a  situation 
comparable  to  that  which  was  so  elo- 
quently and  dramatically  placed  before 
the  Senate  when  the  earlier  bill  was 
before  it.  1 1 

We  can  readily  uiiflerstand  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  student,  after  having  com- 
pleted a  medical  education,  facing  the 
problem  of  establishing  an  urban  prac- 
tice. 

What  the  Senate  is  doing  today  will 
go  a  long  way  toward  directing  medical 
talent  into  areas  where  it  is  so  badly 
needed. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  having 
heard  the  testimony  before  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Pubhc  Welfare,  I  agree 
wholeheartedly  with  all  that  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Illinois  have 
said.  This  legislation  will  Indeed  be  a 
monument  to  the  diligence,  the  work,  and 
the  dedication  of  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  New  Hampshire.     It  will  be 


a  monument  in  all  the  50  States,  because 
there  Is  a  compelling  need  in  all  the 
States. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  join  in  erecting  a  monument  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  New  Hamp- 
shire while  he  is  still  with  us  to  enjoy 
it  In  full  strength  and  vigor.  That  is  the 
time  to  erect  a  monument  to  an  out- 
standing statesman  like  the  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire.  I  am  happy  to 
be  a  part  of  this  endeavor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  before  the  Senate  and  open  to  amend- 
ment. If  there  be  no  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment and  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
for  a  third  reading,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


PROPOSED  APPROPRIATIONS  FOR 
THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  DIVISION  OF 
THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  JUSTICE 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  349) 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  as  so 
often  happens  when  any  matter  relating 
to  civil  rights  is  before  the  Senate,  it  is 
opposed  by  those  who  say.  "We  have 
enough  laws  on  the  hooks  now.  We  do 
not  need  any  more  laws.  All  we  have  to 
do  is  to  enforce  the  laws  that  are  on  the 
books." 

There  will  be  coming  before  the  Sen- 
ate this  week  the  appropriation  bill  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Commerce, 
and  Justice. 

As  so  often  happens.  It  requires  a  con- 
siderable amount  of  digging  to  find  out 
what  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
has  done  in  connection  with  a  particu- 
lar bill.  However,  as  far  as  I  have  been 
able  to  determine  in  the  limited  time 
available.  It  appears  as  of  now  that  the 
committee  has  completely  eliminated  the 
budget  request  for  additional  staff 
lawyers  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  E>epartment  of  Justice.  The  com- 
mittee has  recommended  an  appropria- 
tion of  $18,657,000  under  the  item.  "Sal- 
aries and  expenses,  general  legal  activi- 
ties," which  is  $84,000  above  the  House 
allowance,  but  $516,000  under  the  budget 
request. 

The  CivU  Rights  Division  of  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  which  has  been  very 
active,  and  which,  from  all  indications, 
will  experience  no  letup  in  its  activities — 
indeed,  its  activities  will  probably  in- 
crease— had  in  1963  only  81  lawyers  to 
carry  on  its  program  both  here  in  Wash- 
ington and  throughout  the  United  States 
in  enforcing  civil  rights  legislation  which 
is  on  the  books. 

In  the  current  budget,  the  President 
requested  funds  for  38  additional  law- 
yers to  handle  an  immense  caseload  of 
civil  rights  and  race  relations  litigation. 

The  House  allowed  funds  for  the  em- 
ployment of  less  than  half  of  the  addi- 
tional lawyers  requested.  It  was  the 
hope  of  the  D^artment  of  Justice  that 


the  Senate,  as  so  often  is  the  c&se,  would 
be  somewhat  more  generous  than  the 
House,  and  would  allow  all  or  nearly  all 
of  the  additional  lawyers  requested. 

This  time,  after  consideration  in  the 
Senate  ccxnmittee.  as  far  as  can  now  be 
determined,  the  committee  disallowed 
the  emplojrment  of  any  additional  law- 
yers by  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  and 
has  hsonpered  in  a  very  effective  man- 
ner— perhaps  more  effective  than  by  de- 
feating some  minor  measure — ^the  ad- 
ministration of  laws  relating  to  civil 
rights. 

At  page  17  of  the  bill  the  committee 
makes  provision  for  an  appropriation  of 
$6,600,000  for  .expenses  necessary  for  the 
enforcement  of  antitrust  and  kindred 
laws.  I  have  no  quarrel  with  that.  I 
assume  that  amount  is  needed.  However, 
this  amount  is  made  specifically  appli- 
cable only  to  the  Antitrust  Division; 
therefore  it  will  not  be  available  for  use 
in  any  other  division  of  the  Department. 

It  will  be  my  intention,  when  the  bill 
is  called  up  for  consideration  in  the  Sen- 
ate, to  offer  an  amendment  to  add  to  the 
appropriate  item  in  the  bill  whatever 
sums  may  be  necessary  for  the  employ- 
ment of  additional  lawyers  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division,  which  are  said  by  the 
Attorney  General  to  be  indispensable  for 
the  proper  enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
laws. 

Those  who  oppose  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion certainly  should  not  be  allowed  by 
the  Senate  to  have  it  both  ways,  so  to 
speak.  There  are  those  who  continue  in 
their  opposition  to  civil  rights  legisla- 
tion— and  indeed  such  opposition  comes 
not  only  from  the  diehard  opponents  of 
civil  rights,  but  sometimes  also  from 
those  who  are  less  interested  in  this 
problon  for  a  variety  of  reasons — and 
say,  "Why  do  we  need  any  more  laws? 
We  have  enough  laws  now.  All  we  need 
is  to  enforce  the  laws  now  on  the  statute 
books."  Senators  who  take  that  position 
will  be  given  an  opportimity  to  provide 
sufficient  fimds  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  laws  now  on  the  Ixx^s. 

I  am  perfectly  willing  to  be  convinced 
that  there  is  not  a  need  for  all  the  addi- 
tional lawyers  requested,  if  that  be  a 
fact,  but  so  far  as  the  Department  of 
Justice  Is  concerned,  it  has  stated  that 
need.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  request 
is  relatively  modest.  I  know  something 
about  the  workload  of  that  office,  headed 
by  Assistant  Attorney  General  Burke 
Marshall.  It  has  performed  outstand- 
ingly in  this  field,  and  is  deserving  of  our 
full  support. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  an 
amendment  which  would  make  appro- 
priate provision  for  the  salaries  and  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  enforcement  of 
the  civil  rights  laws  of  the  United  States. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  received  and  printed, 
and  will  lie  on  the  table. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  yield. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  First,  I  would  deeply 
appreciate  it  if  the  Senator  would  agree 
to  my  name  appearing  on  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  am  very  happy  to 
include  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
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Nfv  York  as  a  cosponsor  of  the  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Like  my  colleague  from 
New  York.  I  was  impressed  with  the 
facts  as  they  came  to  my  attention 
through  an  article  published  in  the  New 
York  Times  this  morning  under  the  by- 
line of  Anthony  Lewis,  a  Times  reporter 
who  is  quite  knowledgeable  on  civil 
rights  questions.  I  feel,  with  the  Sena- 
tor, that  the  situation  must  be  corrected. 

I  should  like  to  r>oint  out  to  my  col- 
league from  New  York  and  to  the  Senate 
as  a  whole  that  at  one  time  we  settled,  in 
my  opinion,  for  an  emasculated  bill,  a 
civil  rights  bill  which  included  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  US.  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission and  the  Civil  Rights  Division  of 
the  Department  of  Justice,  which  was 
established  by  law.  When  that  was 
done,  it  was  clearly  contemplated  that 
the  Division  would  not  be  starved;  that, 
on  the  contrary,  it  would  be  fortified  and 
enabled  to  do  its  work. 

It  is  by  now  almost  a  cliche  in  civil 
rights  matters  that  all  we  are  fighting 
for — people  like  my  distinguished  col- 
league from  New  York,  typically,  who 
has  seized  upon  this  issue,  as  he  should, 
and  others  of  us  in  the  civil  rights  field — 
is  the  assertion  of  the  right  of  law;  and 
if  the  public  interest  cannot  be  pro- 
tected by  an  adequate  staff  of  lawyers, 
then,  truly,  it  will  fail. 

We  have  made  a  solemn  commitment 
that  this  division  shall  not  starve.  We 
knew  very  well,  when  we  examined  the 
bill,  that  it  would  die  for  lack  of  ade- 
quate provision.  It  Is  especially  impor- 
tant for  the  Senate  to  be  vigilant  that 
this  does  not  happen  at  a  time  when  we 
may  not  have  our  gaze  fixed  upon  this 
particular  agency,  assuming  that  it  Is 
doing  the  job  it  must  do  for  civil  rights. 

I  appreciate  the  remarks  of  my  col- 
league. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  appreciate  the  state- 
ment of  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
New  Yoi^.  This  situation  was  called  to 
my  attention  by  the  excellent  article 
written  by  Mr.  Anthony  Lewis  and  pub- 
lished in  the  New  York  Times  today. 
When  I  read  it,  I  could  hardly  believe  it. 
It  did  not  seem  possible  that  this  could 
have  slipped  by  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. So  far  as  I  can  now  de- 
termine, the  article  Is  entirely  accurate. 

The  same  problem  arose  previously 
with  respect  to  the  Civil  Rights  Com- 
mission. An  effort  was  made  to  cut  off 
the  funds  of  the  Commission.  If  we 
intend  to  make  the  civil  rights  laws  ef- 
fective, we  must  not  allow  this  additional 
appropriation  to  be  eliminated. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President, 
who  has  indicated  a  deep  interest  in  this 
problem,  will  use  his  extremely  persua- 
sive and  influential  efforts  with  members 
of  the  Committee  on  Apprt^riations,  to 
the  end  that  they  will  be  willing  to  ac- 
cept an  amendment  to  make  adequate 
provision  for  the  additional  lawyers 
needed  by  the  Department  of  Justice. 


CLASSIC  NIXON  STATEMENT  ON 
PRINCIPLES  OP  US.  GOVERN- 
MENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President. 
Richard  Nixon,  a  former  Vice  President 
of  the  United  States,  was  recently  re- 


qxiired  to  explain  what  he  thought  the 
principles  underlying  the  form  of  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  to  be.  be- 
fore he  could  win  admission  to  the  New 
York  State  bar.  His  concise  500 -word 
answer  is  a  classic  description  of  our 
governmental  principles. 

Mr.  Lowell  C.  Wadmond,  chairman  of 
the  New  York  appellate  courts  com- 
mittee on  character  and  fitness,  told  the 
court  that  the  former  Vice  President's 
statement  was  the  finest  he  had  seen  in 
28  years  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  President.  Congress  has  been  un- 
der heavy  attack  for  impeding  the  ex- 
ecutive; for  general  foot  dragging.  The 
dignity  and  integrity  of  the  legislative 
branch  has  been  sadly  misunderstood. 

Because  Mr.  Nixon's  statement  repre- 
sents the  conception  of  our  Government 
that  is  held  by  millions  of  Democrats  as 
well  as  Republicans,  and  especially  be- 
cause It  provides  an  assertion  of  the  co- 
equal power  of  Congress  with  the  execu- 
tive and  the  judiciary  at  a  time  when 
this  coequal  status  is  under  heavy  as- 
sault, and  because  it  is  a  model  of  con- 
cise exposition  of  the  principles  on  which 
our  Government  Is  founded.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  it  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

The  principles  underlying  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  are  decentralization  of 
power,  separation  of  power  and  maintaining 
a  balance  between  freedom  and  order. 

Above  aU  else,  the  framers  of  the  Con- 
stitution were  fearful  of  the  concentration 
of  power  In  either  Individuals  or  government. 
The  genius  of  their  solution  In  this  respect 
Is  that  they  were  able  to  maintain  a  very 
definite  but  delicate  balance  between  the 
Federal  Government  and  the  State  govern- 
ment, on  the  one  hand,  and  between  the 
executive,  legislative,  and  Judicial  branches 
of  the  Federal  Government,  on  the  other 
hand. 

By  contrast.  In  the  British  system,  the 
Parliament  Is  supremo.  In  the  present 
French  system  the  primary  power  resides  In 
the  executive,  and  In  some  older  civilizations 
the  judges  were  predominant.  Throughout 
American  history  there  aave  been  times 
when  one  or  the  other  branches  of  Govern- 
ment would  seem  to  have  gained  a  dominant 
position,  but  the  pendulum  has  always 
swung  back  and  the  balance  over  the  long 
haul  maintained. 

The  concept  of  decentralization  of  power 
Is  maintained  by  what  we  call  the  Federal 
system.  But  the  principle  Is  much  broader 
In  practice.  Putting  It  most  simply,  the 
American  Ideal  is  that  private  or  Industrial 
enterprise  should  be  allowed  and  encouraged 
to  undertake  all  functions  which  It  Is  ca- 
pable to  perform.  Only  when  private  enter- 
prise cannot  or  will  not  do  what  needs  to 
be  done  should  government  step  In.  When 
Government  action  Is  required,  It  should  be 
undertaken  If  possible  by  that  unit  of  gov- 
ernment closest  to  the  people.  For  example, 
the  progression  should  be  from  local,  to 
State,  to  Federal  Government  in  that  order. 
In  other  words,  the  Federal  Government 
should  step  in  only  when  the  function  to  be 
performed  Is  too  big  for  the  State  or  local 
government  to  undertake. 


russia's  desperate  need  for 
ujs.  agricultural  products 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  consistently  argued  that  no  wheat 
or  other  grain  transactions  should  be 


made  with  the  Soviet  Union  unless  sub- 
stantial concessions  are  obtained  in  re- 
turn from  the  Soviet  Union. 

On  Sunday,  December  8,  the  Wash- 
ington Post  carried  an  excellent  analysis 
of  the  problems  which  face  the  Soviet 
Union  in  its  agricultural  sector.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  article, 
written  by  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld  and 
entitled  "A  Red  Crisis  In  Topsoil,"  be 
inserted  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remaiks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  this 
article  points  out  repeatedly  that  the 
Soviet  problem  in  agriculture  Is  essen- 
tially one  of  scarce  economic  resources. 
They  have  not  allocated  enough  chem- 
ical fertilizers,  enough  machinery  and 
equipment  or  even  enough  manpower. 
Rather,  the  allocation  of  resources  has 
been  In  the  direction  of  armaments  and 
heavy  Industry. 

The  effect  of  this  malallocation  of  re- 
sources has  been  to  accentuate  a  short- 
age of  agricultural  products,  products 
which  the  nation  must  have  in  adequate 
supply  in  order  to  live  and  prosper. 

The  result  of  this  malallocation  of  re- 
sources is  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  now 
in  a  position  where  it  must  either  divert 
resources  back  to  agriculture  or  obtain 
these  vital  commodities  from  outside 
sources.  As  I  have  said  before,  under 
these  conditions,  I  believe  that  we  should 
extract  substantial  concessions  from  the 
Soviet  Union  before  any  grain  Is  de- 
livered to  Russia  in  addition  to  that 
which  may  be  shipped  under  any  agree- 
ment to  sell. 

Instead,  however,  we  seem  to  be  pro- 
viding the  concessions  ourselves  in  the 
form  of  waivers  of  shipping  contracts, 
subsidized  prices  and  so  on. 
ExHiBrr  I 
A  Red  Crisis  in  Topson. 
(By  Stephen  S.  Rosenfeld) 

The  wheat  disaster  which  errant  nature 
and  human  error  Inflicted  upon  the  Soviet 
Union  this  year  also  brought  a  harsh  policy 
dilemma  to  the  surface. 

The  day  of  reckoning  Is  Monday,  when  the 
Soviet  Communist  Party's  elite  central  com- 
mittee will  open  a  plenum — a  session  of  all 
its  320  members — In  Moscow. 

The  target  of  Its  deliberation  and  hoopla 
will  be  chemicals  used  In  agriculture.  The 
bull's  eye  In  that  target  Is  fertilizer. 

Fertilizer  may  seem  a  strange  concern  for 
the  full  array  of  a  country's  pollcjrmakers. 
In  the  United  States,  It  could  hardly  evoke 
such  official  fervor.  Obviously,  the  Soviet 
Union  Is  a  different  land. 

The  heart  of  the  matter  Is  the  fact  that 
the  Soviet  Union's  and  Premier  Nlklta  S. 
Khrtishchev's  abUltles  and  appetites  are  out 
of  whack.  He  wants.  In  his  terms,  prosperity, 
but  he  lacks  the  resources  to  attain  It  now. 

It  Is  not  that,  as  In  the  United  States,  the 
resources  available  to  the  Government  are 
limited.  The  Soviet  Government  commands 
all  Soviet  resources  and  they  are  simply  not 
up  to  the  tasks  Imposed  upran  them. 

The  customary  Soviet  reaction  to  this  bind 
Is  to  set  priorities;  to  feed  the  top  (arma- 
ments, heavy  Industry)  and  starve  the  bot- 
tom   (agriculture,   consumer   goods). 

But,  to  right  this  Imbalance,  the  Soviets 
cannot  simply  switch  off  resources  from  a 
high  pocket  of  the  economy  to  a  low.  Reality 
Is  too  complex  to  permit  an  easy  and  auto- 
matic move  from  guns  to  butter. 
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Over  the  long  run  such  an  exchange  might 
be  made  possible  by  disarmament  or  true 
peace  or  by  completion  of  the  country's 
heavy  Industry  plant  faculties. 

But  in  the  short  run  ot  current  policy, 
swaps  are  more  likely  to  be  made  Inside 
priorities,  not  between  them.  Hence  the  al- 
ternative to  a  missile  Is  a  space  capsule;  to 
a  cannon,  a  machine  tool. 

Changes  In  these  upper  reaches  don't  much 
help  farmers  or  the  consumers,  who  vie  not 
with  marshals  or  space  scientists  but  with 
each  other  for  Investment  funds,  building 
materials,  skilled  personnel  and  the  like. 

Like  his  czarlst  and  Soviet  predecessors, 
Khrushchev  has  tried  to  get  farm  progress 
on  the  cheap  and  to  siphon  money,  men 
and  materials  from  the  farms  to  other  parts 
of  the  population  and  economy. 

Here  Is  another  fundamental  squeeze.  Col- 
lectivization was  undertaken  as  a  solution 
to  the  political  problem  of  bringing  the 
spread-out  ornery  peasantry  under  central 
control. 

This  solution  created  an  economic  problem 
since  collectivized  i>easants  simply  have  not 
produced.  Proof  lies  In  the  fact  that  on 
their  own  uncoUectlvlzed  garden  plots,  the 
peasants  produce  like  mad. 

Klirushchev  might  solve  the  economic 
problem  by  decoUectlvlzlng.  But  this  Is  un- 
thinkable; It  would  recreate  the  original  po- 
litical problem  of  an  uncontrolled  peasantry. 

EInter  fertilizer. 

In  recent  years  the  B^remlln  has  sought  to 
Improve  agriculture  without  spending 
money.  It  has  concentrated  on  administra- 
tive manipulation  and  exhortation,  as  though 
the  right  organization  or  slogan  would  un- 
lock the  door  to  bounty. 

This  worked  well  enough  for  Elhrtishchev 
until  this  year's  wheat  catastrophe,  only  now 
being  seen  In  all  of  Its  awesome  scope. 

Authoritative  American  estimates  of  the 
wheat  crop  run  as  low  as  40  million  tons, 
down  from  a  1958  peak  of  62  million. 

In  the  key  new  lands  of  Khrushchev's  per- 
sonal pride  and  favor,  Soviet  sources  put 
some  3rleld8  as  small  as  three  bushels  per 
acre,  barely  enough  to  cover  next  year's  seed 
requirements.  The  American  average  In  1961 
was  24. 

This  was  the  plight  that  cornered  Khru- 
shchev and  forced  him  to  offer  more  than 
a  billion  dollars  for  foreign  wheat  and  to 
consider  spending  substantial  sums  on  his 
farms. 

To  a  man  who  2  years  ago  told  his  people 
that  "the  Soviet  Union  will  soon  occupy  a 
position  on  the  international  grain  market 
which  will  demonstrate  to  the  gentlemen 
imperialists  how  our  agrlcult\ire  Is  growing" 
[Stormy  applause],  the  grain  purchases 
must  have  hiu-t  pride  as  much  as  pocket- 
book. 

But,  a  victim  of  the  rising  consumer  ex- 
pectations which  he  himself  has  cultivated, 
Khrushchev  went  ahead  and  shopped.  He 
had  promised  too  much  to  the  Russian  peo- 
ple to  pull  In  their  belts  In  Stalin's  old 
style.  I  j 

The  grain  piirchaset.  he  realized,  were 
only  an  expedient  designed  for  an  emer- 
gency. To  spare  Russia  the  need  to  dip 
wheat  from  foreign  wells  In  future  seasons 
of  cruel  weather,  he  undertook  to  Increase 
the  fertilizer  supply.  Weed  and  pest  kill- 
ers are  also  on  his  list. 

Last  year  the  Soviets  produced  17  million 
tons  of  fertilizer;  for  fewer  acres  In  a  kinder 
climate,  the  United  States  produced  35  mil- 
lion. 

Khrushchev  said  35  million  tons  would  be 
produced  In  1965  (last  year  a  Soviet  expert 
said  45-47  million  tons  would  be  needed 
then)  and  for  1970  he  set  a  target  of  100 
million  tons  with  a  price  tag  of  20  billion 
rubles.  That  Is  more  than  20  billion  dol- 
lars, a  colossal  s\un. 

Specialists  feel  that  Russia's  fertUlzer 
situation  Is  worse  than  the  figures   Imply. 


Soviet  writers  continually  tell  Inspirational 
horror  stories  about  fertUlzer  lost  through 
faulty  production,  slipshod  distribution,  or 
misuse.  Khrushchev  recently  noted  a  typi- 
cal atrocity:  children  were  tobogganing  on 
hUls  of  unused  fertUlzer. 

Nor  is  the  panacea  tone  of  preplenum  So- 
viet discourse  on  fertilizer  shared  by  the 
specialists  here.  Even  if  the  immense 
amounts  of  money  and  materials  for  build- 
ing fertilizer  plants,  bags,  spreaders,  and  the 
like  are  found,  other  hurdles  remain. 

Incentives  may  be  the  highest.  The  rec- 
ord Is  plain  that  peasants  won't  work  for 
nothing.  Incentives  don't  mean  Just  more 
rubles  In  the  p>ea8ant'8  pocket.  They  mean 
goods  to  spend  those  rubles  on. 

These  are  consumer  goods  and  if  the 
Kremlin  Is  to  supply  them  In  the  quantities 
and  qualities  demanded,  great  expenditures 
are  required. 

Rxissla's  farmers  have  been  called  "Soviet 
Negroes."  Their  purchasing  power,  social 
benefits,  and  Individual  opportunities  are — 
by  official  policy — below  those  of  the  favored 
tirban  workers.  The  cost  of  changing  this 
policy,  in  a  country  where  six  or  seven  times 
as  many  people  work  on  farms  as  in  the 
United  States,  Is  staggering  to  contemplate. 

There  Is  the  problem  of  "cadres,"  the 
noncoms  and  officers  of  Soviet  agrlcvilture. 
They  are  often  the  country's  least  able  per- 
sonnel. If  they  were  good,  they  would  not 
be  sent  to  the  low-prlorlty  countryside. 

It  is  hard  to  keep  the  farmers  down  on 
the  farm.  They  want  the  relative  comfort, 
culture,  and  pride  of  city  living.  Older  peo- 
ple and  women  make  up  a  disproportionate 
share  of  the  rural  population.  The  young, 
the  able,  and  the  ambitious  flee  to  the  cities, 
and  no  number  of  Hero  of  Labor  Awards  can 
hold  them  back. 

Monday's  plenum,  it  is  clear,  has  its  work 
cut  out  for  It. 


ECONOMIC  ANALYSIS  SERIOUSLY 
QUESTIONS  TAX  CUT  AS  UNEM- 
PLOYMENT SOLUTION 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  a 
casual  look  at  the  general  economic  in- 
dicators would  suggest  that  the  economy 
Is  booming  along  at  an  adequate  rate. 
Improvement  seems,  In  general,  across 
the  board.  However,  this  is  a  strange 
type  of  economic  recovery.  One  eco- 
nomic indicator,  namely,  the  level  of  un- 
emplosnnent  after  remaining  at  unfor- 
tunately high  levels  significantly  deteri- 
orated last  month  while  the  rest  of  the 
economy  is  booming.  I  think  this  strange 
circumstance  requires  much  more  exami- 
nation that  we  have  given  it  to  date.  It 
represents  a  serious  social  and  economic 
dilemma. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  some  figures.  In 
the  third  quarter  of  1963  gross  national 
product  was  at  a  level  of  $588.7  billion, 
up  some  $9  billion,  a  1  Mt  percent  Increase 
In  one  quarter.  If  this  continues,  the 
annual  Increase  would  be  6  percent. 

Industrial  production  was  at  a  high 
rate  of  126.6  In  October,  using  the  1957- 
59  figure  as  a  base  of  100.  This  repre- 
sents a  half  of  1  percent  Increase  in  1 
month  since  September. 

National  Income  in  the  third  quarter 
was  at  a  rate  of  $481.9  billion,  an  In- 
crease of  IV2  percent  since  the  second 
quarter.  Consumer  expenditures  were 
$374.9  billion  in  the  third  quarter,  up 
roughly  IVz  percent  since  the  second 
quarter. 

The  Consumer  Price  Index  is  already 
beginning  to  move  up.    In  October  the 


Consumer  Price  Index  was  at  107.2,  using 
the  1957-59  period  as  a  base.  This  rep- 
resented an  increase  of  one-tenth  of  1 
percent  in  1  month  from  September. 

Certainly  this  prosperity  has  extended 
to  the  business  sector.  Corporate  profits 
after  tax  in  the  third  quarter  were  $27.4 
billion,  up  some  $600  milUon  since  the 
second  quarter.  This  represented  an  in- 
crease of  almost  3  percent.  Investment 
was  at  an  annual  rate  of  $3.7  billion  in 
the  third  quarter,  up  $3  billion  or  nearly 
3  percent  since  the  second  quarter  of  this 
year. 

Yet  look  at  the  employment  figures. 
The  number  of  tmemployed  rose  between 
October  and  November  by  half  a  million 
to  3.9  million  in  November.  This  is  close 
to  the  level  of  a  year  ago.  Seasonally  ad- 
justed rate  of  unemployment  was  5.9 
percent  in  November,  up  from  5.5  percent 
in  October.  The  rate  in  November  was 
larger  than  it  was  in  November  a  year 
ago. 

Mr.  President,  we  will  shortly  be  con- 
sidering the  vocational  education  bill. 

The  bill  is  in  conference.  I  hope  and 
pray  that  it  will  be  reported  this  year, 
because  it  could  make  a  positive,  direct 
contribution  to  the  kind  of  bottleneck 
unemployment  we  are  suffering  in  our 
economy. 

Listen  to  some  of  these  recent  figures 
on  unemployment.  November  the  job 
rise  was  somewhat  more  than  In  recent 
years,  both  for  teenagers  and  for  adult 
men.  Much  of  the  increase  in  unem- 
ployment came  from  an  increase  in  the 
number  of  teenagers  looking  for  part- 
time  work.  The  teenage  unemployment 
rate  rose  In  November  to  17.2  percent, 
close  to  the  record  May  1963,  figure. 
Among  these  young  workers,  unemploy- 
ment has  continued  substantially  higher 
than  a  year  earlier  throughout  1963.  Mr. 
President,  these  statements  are  based 
upon  the  most  recent  news  issuance  dat- 
ed Friday,  December  6,  from  the  UB.  De- 
partment of  Labor.  Mr.  President,  a 
more  complete  breakdown  of  the  unem- 
ployment figures  for  November  is  not  yet 
available.  However,  a  more  finite  break- 
down is  available  for  October  of  1963.  In 
that  month  unemployment  of  boys  be- 
tween 14  and  19  was  at  a  rate  of  12  per- 
cent. This  group  alone,  Mr.  President, 
accounted  for  a  larger  number  of  the 
total  imemployed,  408.000  people,  than 
any  other  component  age  group  In  the 
economy. 

The  same  tiling  can  be  said  with  re- 
spect to  girls.  In  October  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  of  girls  under  20  was  14.4  per- 
cent. They  accounted  for  378,000  peo- 
ple more  than  any  other  component 
group  of  women  in  our  economy. 

Vocational  education  can  alao  be  used 
for  groups  against  whom  economic  dis- 
crimination is  practiced.  Again,  refer- 
ring to  the  October  unemployment 
figures  we  see  that  while  whites  had  an 
unemployment  rate  of  4.1  percent,  non- 
whites  had  an  unemployment  rate  which 
was  more  than  double,  namely  9.2  per- 
cent Where  white  males  had  an  unem- 
ployment rate  of  3.5  percent,  nonwhite 
males  had  an  unemployment  rate  of  8.1 
percent. 

The  importance  of  such  policies  as  vo- 
cational education  can  also  be  seen  in 
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terms  of  the  duration  of  unemployment. 
Twelve  and  eight-tenths  percent  of  the 
total  unemployed  have  been  unemployed 
between  15  and  26  weeks.  An  even  larger 
number,  13.8  percent,  have  been  unem- 
ployed for  27  weeks  or  more.  These  fig- 
ures, incidentally,  are  larger  than  they 
were  in  October  of  1962. 

Mr.  President,  a  number  of  economists 
throughout  the  country  are  becoming 
increasingly  concerned  about  the  nature 
of  this  general  structural  unemployment 
problem.  I  have  mentioned  the  work 
done  by  Prof.  Charles  C.  Klllingsworth, 
of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Others, 
such  as  Prof.  William  Pelner,  of  Yale, 
and  Prof.  Rendigs  Fels,  of  Virginia,  have 
In  recent  weeks  also  commented  on  this 
same  phenomena. 

I  also  wish  to  refer  to  the  recent  work 
of  Mr.  Michael  E.  Levy,  staff  economist 
of  the  National  Industrial  Conference 
Board.  Mr.  Levy,  writing  in  the  Busi- 
ness Management  Record,  a  publication 
Issued  by  the  NICE  in  November  1963, 
provides  an  excellent  assessment  of  the 
retarded  growth  hypothesis  and  the  pol- 
icy implication  which  stems  from  that 
hypothesis. 

Mr.  President,  the  philosophy  that  a 
tax  cut  is  the  real  answer  is  based  upon 
what  I  believe  is  a  mistaken  notion  which 
overlooks  the  nature  of  our  unemploy- 
ment problem. 

Mr.  Levy  points  out  that  there  is  con- 
siderable doubt  that  the  economy  has  ac- 
tually tapered  off  in  its  general  eco- 
nomic growth.  At  the  same  time  he  well 
recognizes  that  the  unemployment  situ- 
ation is  not  improving,  and  perhaps  is 
actually  getting  worse.  As  he  then  indi- 
cates: 

Theae  conclusions  certainly  do  not  follow 
from  any  simple  gap  analysis.  Part  of  the 
gap  may  reflect  an  overestimate  of  potential 
supply  within  the  current  institutional 
framework,  rather  than  real  deficiencies  in 
demand.  Clearly  this  problem  would  call  for 
more  complex  remedies  than  monetary  or  fis- 
cal demand  reflation. 

Of  course,  the  tax  cut  is  the  model  for 
that. 

Mr.  Levy  then  points  out  that  the 
Council  of  Economic  Advisers  has  sup- 
ported the  growth  hypothesis  by  compar- 
ing the  period  of  1947  to  1957  with  the 
period  of  1957  to  1962.  This  compari- 
son indicates  that  growth  rates  change 
from  3.8  to  2.9  percent  in  the  latter  pe- 
riod. However,  as  Mr.  Levy  points  out,  a 
simple  change  in  the  base  period  gives 
far  different  conclusions.  Thus,  if  the 
comparison  is  made  between  1948  to  1958 
and  1958  to  1962.  the  corresponding 
growth  rates  are  3.2  and  4.1  percent.  In 
other  words,  the  economy  has  been  grow- 
ing much  faster  in  the  past  4  years  than 
during  the  previous  period. 

Mr.  Levy's  own  conclusion  is: 

The  record  shows  iinusually  high  growth 
diiring  the  early  fifties,  followed  by  very  slow 
growth  during  the  midfiftles.  and  a  steady 
acceleration  during  the  late  fifties  and  early 
sixties  to  date. 

What  does  all  this  mean  from  the 
standpoint  of  policy?  Mr.  Levy  con- 
cludes: 

Expansionary  fiscal  policies,  in  particular, 
carefully  timed  and  structured  tax  reduc- 
tions, may  succeed  in  eliminating  the  re- 
maining pockets  of  pvirely  cyclical  slack  and 
unemployment.    But — 


He  continues — 

the  evidence  of  the  past  decade,  as  I  see 
it,  adds  up  to  more  than  mere  cyclical  slack 
caused  or  aggravated  by  restrictive  policies. 

He  emphasizes  that  our  unemplojrment 
rates  are  a  result  in  major  part  of  re- 
sources not  readily  employable  because 
of  sectoral,  institutional,  and  other  so- 
Called  structural  imbalances  and  rigid- 
ities that  may  be  deeply  embedded  in 
our  present  markets,  costs,  and  price 
structures.  Until  recently,  Government 
policy  emphasized  mainly  the  former 
problem,  which  is  more  readily  ame- 
nable to  solution;  but  the  structural 
problem,  which  may  be  more  deep 
seated  and  intractable,  is  likely  to  de- 
mand increasing  attention  of  policymak- 
ers in  the  future. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
additional  time  granted  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  expired. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  more  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  my 
own  conclusion  is  that  instead  of  placing 
so  much  faith  and  hope  in  the  effective- 
ness of  a  general  aggregative  approach, 
such  as  the  present  tax  bill  in  the  Senate 
Finance  Conamlttee,  we  should  concen- 
trate much  more  attention  ur>on  specific 
policies  designed  to  meet  particular  types 
of  unemployment.  A  classic  example  of 
such  a  specific  policy  is  the  vocational 
education  bill.  I  think  this  bill  should 
be  enacted,  and  it  may  well  be  that  we 
shall  have  to  look  at  this  legislation  again 
and  consider  a  substantial  expansion  in 
the  program  in  the  future. 

I  believe  this  is  necessary  in  view  of 
the  nature  of  our  unemployment  prob- 
lem— the  fact  that  it  Is  concentrated 
among  the  unskilled  and  the  young,  those 
who  desperately  need  to  have  vocational 
education  before  they  can  qualify  for 
jobs  in  our  booming  economy.  I  believe 
this  is  the  heart  and  soul  of  our  problem. 
Therefore,  although  a  tax  cut  may  in- 
crease profits  and  personal  income,  and 
has  great  ix)pular  appeal — for  everyone 
like  to  have  his  taxes  cut — in  my  opinion 
a  tax  cut  is  not  a  sensible  way  for  Con- 
gress to  act  in  view  of  the  nature  of  our 
economy. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  the  article  by  Mr.  Levy 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 
U.S.    G«owTH    Rates:     Th«    Kxnk    in    thi 

CURVX 

(By  Michael  E.  Levy) 

(NoTX. — A  slightly  abridged  and  edited 
version  of  an  address  by  Michael  E.  Levy,  the 
conference  board's  specialist  in  public  fi- 
nance, at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
September  6.  1963.) 

During  the  end  of  the  1050's  and  early  in 
1960  business  leaders  and  economists  alike 
shared  great  expectations  for  the  next  dec- 
ade, which  was  commonly  referred  to,  at  the 
time,  as  the  "soaring  sixties."  Of  the  many 
projections  of  real  economic  growth  for  this 
decade,  virtually  none  assumed  an  overall 
growth  rate  of  less  than  3.5  percent,  and  esti- 


mates ranging  as  high  as  4.2  percent  or  even 
4.7  percent  were  by  no  means  uncommon.* 

raOlC    "SOAKING     SIXTIZS"    TO    "NEW 

stagnation" 

By  the  end  of  1960.  the  outlook  among 
economists  had  changed  drastically.  At 
congressional  hearings  in  December  1960, 
Joseph  Pechman  voiced  considerable  concern 
over  the  slow  rates  of  growth  of  the  economy 
during  the  business  cycles  of  1953-57  and 
1957-60,  and  Charles  Schultze  diagnosed  the 
recent  economic  performance  as  "high-level 
creeping  stagnation." ' 

Early  in  1961,  the  new  Council  of  Economic 
Advisers  presented  for  the  first  time  a  co- 
herent and  integrated  analysis  of  what 
Arthur  Burns,  In  his  critical  review,  subse- 
quently termed  the  "new  stagnation 
theory." '  Since  that  time,  phrases  such  as 
"stagnation."  "economic  slowdown,"  and 
"deficient  economic  performance"  have  be- 
come part  of  the  standard  vocabulary  used  by 
economists,  business  leaders,  and  politicians 
alike,  in  describing  the  performance  of  the 
U.S.  economy  during  recent  years. 

NEW    stagnation:    the    BUILOING    BL,0CK8 

This  new  stagnation  analysis  may  be 
viewed  as  consisting  of  three  major  building 
blocks.  The  first  of  these  consists  of  a  set 
of  four  aggregate  statistical  measures  de- 
signed to  substantiate  the  nature  and  timing 
of  the  economic  slowdown.  These  are :  ( 1 ) 
The  actual  rate  of  growth  of  real  GNP. 
(2)  the  comparison  of  this  growth  rate  with 
long-term  historical  norms.  (3)  data  on  ex- 
cess capacity  and  unemployment,  and  (4)  the 
GNP  gap.  that  is,  the  difference  between 
potential  and  actual  GNP,  where  "potential 
GNP"  is  defined  as  total  output  that  could 
be  produced  at  "full  employment"  with  rea- 
sonably stable  prices.* 

A  second  buildipg  block  is  more  detailed 
and  specific  information  tearing  on  the 
probable  causes  of  our  present  economic  de- 
ficiencies. This  type  of  Information  stresses 
two  major  recent  developments:  (1)  a  slow- 
down in  the  rate  of  capital  formation  and 


>  E.g..  see  National  Planning  Association, 
"Long-Range  Projections  for  Economic 
Growth:  The  American  Economy  in  1970,"  a 
staff  report  (Washington  1959);  Gerhard 
Colm  and  Manuel  Helzner,  "Plnancial  Needs 
and  Resources  Over  the  Next  Decade:  At  All 
Levels  of  Government."  and  Dick  Netzer. 
"Financial  Needs  and  Resources  Over  the 
Next  Decade:  State  and  Local  Governments," 
In  "Public  Finances :  Needs,  Sources  and  Uti- 
lization," published  for  the  National  Bureau 
of  Economic  Research  (Princeton  University 
Press.  Princeton,  1961) ;  also  Martin  R.  Galns- 
brugh.  editor.  "American  Enterprise:  The 
Next  10  Years"  (the  Macmlllan  Co.,  New  York, 
1961).  esp.  pp.  145.  179,  198.  208.  309.  354-55, 
and  395. 

'  U.S.  Congress.  Joint  Economic  Commit- 
tee. "Current  Economic  Situation  and  Short- 
Run  Outlook,"  hearings  before  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee.  Dec.  7-8.  1960.  86th  Cong . 
2d  sess.,  January  1961. 

*  U.S.  Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  "The 
American  Economy  in  1961:  Problems  and 
Policies."  in  U.S.  Congress,  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  January  1961  Kconomic 
Report  of  the  President  and  the  Economic 
Situation  and  Outlook,  hearings  before  the 
Joint  Economic  Committee,  87th  Cong.,  1st 
sess.,  1961;  Arthur  F.  Burns.  "Examining  the 
New  Stagnation  Theory."  the  Morgan  Guar- 
antee survey.  May  1961. 

*  Most  ^tlmates  of  potential  GNP  have 
taken  a  4-percent  unemployment  rate  to  rep- 
resent fuji  employment.  For  a  detailed 
discussion  of  the  conceptual  and  measure- 
ment problems  of  "potential  GNP"  and  for 
alternative  estimates,  see  Michael  E.  Levy, 
"Fiscal  Policy.  Cycles  and  Growth"  (National 
Industrial  Conference  Board.  New  York, 
1963),  ch.  5.  pp.  59-81: 
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consumer  demand,  or  a  decline  In  the  ratio 
of  investment  and  consumer  demand  to  GNP. 
and  (2)  an  increase  in.  and  an  unusually 
high  level  of,  the  full  employment  budget 
surplus.  I 

The  following  set  of  Inferences  and  pre- 
scriptions derived  from  the  preceding  body 
of  information  completes  the  structure  of  the 
new  stagnation  analysis:  (1)  the  deficient 
economic  performanc;e  of  recent  years  was 
the  result  of  insufficient  aggregate  demand 
in  general,  and  of  low  levels  of  investment 
in  particular;  (2)  this  lack  of  adequate  de- 
mand was  either  caused  or  aggravated  by 
excessively  restrictive  high-saving  budget 
structures;  and  (3)  greater  fiscal  Incentives 
to  private  investment  and  consumption  are. 
therefore,  appropriate  and  effective  remedies. 

The  following  analysis  focuses  mainly  on 
the  first  of  these  three  building  blocks,  the 
evidence  of  recent  stagnation.  This  so-called 
stagnation,  which  reflects  a  flattening  of 
the  U.S.  growth  curve,  on  the  one  hand,  and 
a  deterioration  in  the  rate  of  utilization  of 
economic  resources,  on  the  other,  wUl  be 
termed  hereafter — somewhat  inaccurately — 
the  kink  in  the  growth  curve. 

The  second  set  of  data,  those  reflecting 
on  the  causes  of  stagnation,  will  be  scruti- 
nized briefly,  and  I  shall  conclude  with  a 
few  comments  concerning  current  Inferences 
and  prescriptions. 

THE   SICNtnCANCE   OF   THE    KINK 

Four  statistical  measures  have  been  used 
to  substantiate  the  economic  deflciencles  of 
recent  years.  Two  of  these  measures  are 
growth  rate  comparisons;  the  other  two  are 
measures  of  unused  productive  capacity  or 
loss  of  potential  output.  These  two  pairs 
address  themselves  to  two  distinct  questions 
that  have  frequently  been  fused,  or  even 
confused. 

Actual  observed  growth  rates  are  the  direct 
result  of  the  interaction  between  aggregate 
demand  and  potential  supply.  Thus,  a  slow- 
down in  the  observed  growth  rate  may  re- 
flect any  one  of  three  possible  developments: 
(a)  a  balanced  slowdown  in  the  growth  of 
both  aggregate  full  employment  demand  and 
supply,  (b)  slackening  growth  of  aggregate 
demand,  or  (o  slower  growth  of  potential 
supply  due  to  smaller  increases  in  labor 
force,  capital,  or  productivity.  Without  addi- 
tional Independent  Information,  a  compari- 
son of  actual  growth  rates  cannot  reveal 
whether  the  observed  slowdown  is  due 
mainly  to  lackluster  demand  for  goods  and 
services,  or  to  sluggish  increases  in  labor, 
capital,  and  productivity. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  comparison 
of  observed  growth  rates  is  trivial.  It  Is  of 
considerable  interest  whether  real  total,  or 
per  capita,  GNP  is  rtslng  less  rapidly  at  pres- 
ent than  during  some  previous  period.  But 
such  Information  is  Informative  rather  than 
diagnostic  in  character. 

One  must  turn  to  data  on  productive  ca- 
pacity and  potential  eupply  in  order  to  deter- 
mine whether  a  slowdown  is  caused  mainly 
by  limitations  of  "potential"  supply  or  by 
lack  of  effective  demand.  Abnormally  low 
unemployment  rates  and  negative  GNP 
gaps — that  is.  an  excess  of  actual  over  "po- 
tential" GNP — combined  with  price  pressures 
are  indicative  of  limitations  on  the  supply 
side.  High  unemployment  rates  and  large 
and  Increasing  positive  GNP  gaps  apparently 
point  to  limitations  on  the  demand  side. 

In  fact,  some  economists  have  interpreted 
high  unemployment  rates  and  large  positive 
GNP  gaps  as  "proof"  of  "lack  of  effecUve 
demand"  in  the  traditional  Keyneslan  sense 
of  the  term.  Hence  they  have  prescribed  the 
expansion  of  demand  lor  goods  and  service  by 
means  of  easy  monetary  and  fiscal  policies — 
as  described  in  any  standard  principles  text- 
book— as  the  effective  cure  against  these  UIs. 

These  conclusions  certainly  do  not  follow 
from  any  simple  "gap"  analysis.  Our  cur- 
rent measurements  of  unemployment   and 
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"potential  GNP"  cannot  properly  differen- 
tiate between  that  part  of  unused  resources 
or  lost  potential  output  which  is  due  to 
plain  "lack  of  demand"  and  that  part  which, 
though  "revealed"  by  our  measures.  U  not 
readUy  available  to  the  economy  because  of 
sectoral  demand-supply  imbalances,  rigidities 
in  the  Institutional  setting  or  in  cost-prloe 
relations.*  In  other  words,  part  of  the  "gap" 
may  reflect  an  overestimate  of  "potential 
supply"  within  the  current  Institutional 
framework,  rather  than  real  deflciencles  in 
demand.  Clearly,  this  problem  would  call  for 
more  complex  remedies  than  monetary  or 
flscal  demand  reflation. 

MEASURING  THE   KINK 

In  measuring  the  kink  In  the  growth  curve. 
I  shall  focus  first  on  growth  rate  compari- 
sons, and  then  on  measures  of  resource  util- 
ization and  potential  supply. 

Comparison  of  ahort-term  growth  rates 
By  far  the  most  popular  comparisons  In 
recent  discussions  have  been  those  of  short- 
term  growth  rates.  Such  comparisons,  how- 
ever, pose  several  serious  problems  that  arise 
from  the  uneven  pace  of  economic  growth 
during  the  business  cycle:  an  initial  decline 
Is  usually  followed  by  a  rapid  recovery  and 
an  expansion  which  tends  to  slow  down  as 
the  cyclical  peak  is  approached.  Hence,  any 
arbitrary  selection  of  starting  and  terminal 
points — or  slight  shifts  in  the  time  periods 
selected — may  have  a  spectacular  effect  on 
the  observed  short-term  growth  rates.  For 
example.  If  the  recent  1947-57  and  1957-62 
comparison  of  the  CEA  Is  replaced  by  one 
of  1948-58  with  1958-62.  the  corresponding 
growth  rates  change  from  3.8  i>ercent  and 
2.9  percent,  respectively,'  to  3.2  percent  and 
4.1  percent. 

Clearly.  peak-to-peak  measurements 
should  be  used  for  the  computations  of  rea- 
sonably   useful    short-term    growth    rates.' 


'For  an  elaboration  of  this  point  and  a 
discussion  of  "direct"  attempU  to  separate 
these  two  elements,  see  Levy.  op.  cit .  esp 
pp.  42-45,  60-61. 

•Council  of  Economic  Advisers.  Annual 
Report.  1963.  printed  together  with  the  Eco- 
nomic Report  of  the  President  (U.S.  Gov- 
enment  Printing  Office.  Washington,  1963). 
table  4.  The  figures  shown  there  are  3.9 
percent  and  3.0  percent.  For  consistency,  I 
have  substituted  the  figures  from  table  2  of 
William  B.  Franklin's  "The  Postwar  Cycles" 
(National  Industrial  Conference  Board,  New 
York;   1963). 

'  1948  and  1957  (but  neither  1947  nor 
1958)  were  peak  years. 


Moreover,  computations  based  on  quarterly 
peaks — as  used  here — seem  far  superior  to 
those  based  on  peak  years  that  may  already 
contain  a  significant  part  of  the  following 
recession. 

The  comparison  of  quarterly  peak-to-peak 
growth  rates  reveals  a  very  different  picture 
from  that  of  the  widely  advertised  "economic 
slowdown."  An  unusually  high  growth  rate 
of  5.2  percent  during  the  1948-53  cycle  was 
followed  by  a  disappointing  growth  rate  of 
2.3  percent  during  the  1953-57  cycle.  Since 
then,  however,  the  growth  rate  has  Improved 
significantly.  It  amounted  to  2.7  percent 
during  the  1957-60  cycle  and  rose  to  3.4 
percent  during  the  interval  from  the  1960 
peak  to  the  second  quarter  of  1963,  the  latest 
available  date.  (See  table  1.)  Granted  that 
the  peak  of  the  present  cycle  has  not  yet 
been  reached  and  that  the  ultimate  peak- 
to-peak  growth  rate  may  dip  below  3.4  per- 
cent, it  is  nonetheless  very  likely  to  remain 
well  above  the  2.7  percent  rate  of  the  last 
cycle. 

The  Industrial  production  Index  tells  a 
similar  story.  After  growing  by  an  impres- 
sive 7  percent  during  the  1948-53  cycle,  it 
edged  up  by  merely  2.2  percent  during  1953- 
57.  The  corresponding  growth  rates  for  the 
1957-60  cycle  and  the  most  recent  period 
were  2.8  percent  and  4.1  percent;  the  aver- 
age growth  for  the  entire  1948-63  period 
amounted  to  4J2  percent. 

In  conclusion,  the  record  shows  unusually 
rapid  growth  during  the  early  1950's  foUowed 
by  very  slow  growth  during  the  mld-1960's 
and  a  steady  acceleration  during  the  late 
1950's  and  early  1960's  to  date. 

Short-term  rates  and  historical  rwrms 
How  do  these  postwar  Intracyclical  growth 
rates  compare  with  the  long-term  historical 
growth  record  of  the  XJS.  economy?  The 
long-term  real  growth  rate  of  gross  national 
product  for  1889-1957  was  3.5  percent.' 
More  rapid  growth  during  the  early  decades 
of  this  period  was  offset  by  somewhat  slower 
growth  during  most  of  this  century.  Real 
GNP  grew  by  only  2.9  percent  from  1909  to 
1957,  or  by  3.1  percent  from  1919  to  1957.* 


•  E.g.,  see  John  W.  Kendrlck.  "Productivity 
Trends  in  the  United  States, "  published  for 
the  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research 
(Princeton      University      Press.      Princeton 
1961).  p.  62.  table  2. 

•  Edward  F.  Denison.  "The  Sources  of  Eco- 
nomic Growth  in  the  United  States  and  the 
Alternatives  Before  Us"  (Committee  for  Eco- 
nomic Development.  1962),  pp.  17-19;  Ken- 
drlck. op.  cit..  p.  60,  teble  L 


Table  I.— Peak-to-peak  real  growth  rates  of  actual  GNP,  industrial  production  and 
~-  potential  GNP  during  the  postwar  cycles,  1948-63 

(In  percent] 


Actual  OXP 

Iiiilustrial  production 
I'otfntlal  GNP: 

Knowles' 

Okun  1 1 

Okunll' 


4th  quarter, 

1048  to 
2d  quarter, 

I9S3 
(1st  cycle) 


6.2 
7.0 

4.1 

4.3 
3.6 


ad  quarter, 

1953  to 
3d  quarter, 

1967 
(ad  cycle) 


2.3 
2.2 

4.S 
3.6 
<.4 


3d  quarter, 

1967  to 
2d  quarter, 

1900 
(3d  cycle) 


2.7 
2.8 

3.7 
3.8 
3.6 


ad  quarter, 

1060  to 
2d  quarter, 

1063 
(4tb  cycle) 


3.4 

4.1 

X7 
4.0 
3.0 


4th  quarter, 
1048  to 

2d  quarter. 

I9«S(4 

postwar 

cyctes) 


3.6 

4.2 

4.1 
i.0 
3.7 


1  For  sources,  discussion  of  estimating  methods,  and  listing  of  quarterly  data,  see  Levy.  op.  dt.  For  Knowles 
estimates,  1st  2  quarters  of  1063  were  derived  from  prplimlnary  extrapolations.  Okun  cfsta  from  1900  to  pmaent 
were  revised  to  take  account  of  the  July  1063  ONP  revisions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce. 

•  Okun  II  is  the  same  as  Okun  I.  except  that  growth  rates  were  derived  from  semllo(tarithmic  least-squares  reemv 
slons  rather  than  from  peak-to-peak  compound-interest  formula.  (The  striking  differences  between  Okun  I  and  H 
are  a  result  of  the  fairly  irregular  grow  th  rates  o  the  Okun  estimate.) 

Note.— All  ONP  oomputetlons  are  based  on  constant  0964)  dollar  series.  1963  2d  Qnart«-  to  the  latest  aoarter 
lor  which  data  are  available  but  U  not  an  estabKsbed  cyclical  peak. 

Sources:  Federal  Reserve  Board;  James  W.  Knowles;  Arthur  M.  Okun;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerae:  U.S. 
Department  of  Labor.  ' 
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Tablc  2. —  Unemployment  rates  and  reai  relative  ONP  gap»  during  the  posttpar  cycles,     employment,  both  rates  have  declined  dur- 

1948-6S  ^^^   1967-60  and   1960-63,  the  former  more 

_  rapidly  than  the  latter. 

"  M  In    conclualon,    vmemployment    statistics 

point  to  a  steady  deterioration  of  resoiirce 
utilization  ever  since  the  1963  peak.  The 
Initial  deterioration  during  1963-67  received 
little  attention  and  was  of  no  great  concern^ 
because  It  started  from  an  exceedingly  high — 
perhaps  excessively  high — basis.  Recently 
this  deterioration  has  been  almost  arrested, 
but  public  concern  has  been  greater  than 
before,  because  even  slight  additional  slip- 
page Is  very  painful  at  present,  when  In- 
creased resource-utilization  Is  so  clearly  de- 
sirable 
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-1.0 
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-5.8 
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«.3 
6.1 

6.1 
0.0 
7.0 

At  tioogh 

At  tfrmlnal  p^ak 

Cycle  average ' 

-2.2 

.4 

&8 

7.4 

Z9 

Okun  estimate:  ■ 

At  initial  peak 

-LO 
8.2 

-4.7 

-4.7 
6.0 
1.0 

1.0 
9.8 
3.7 

3.7 
8.2 
5.4 

At  trough 

At  tennina'  peak 

Cycle  average  ' a 

.4 

1.3 

6.6 

6.1 

3.3 

1963 


Lost  output — the  GNP  gap 
In  addition  to  the  unemployment  sta- 
tistics, estimates  of  potential  ONP  and  of 
the  ONP  gap  have  frequently  been  used  to 
measure  the  magnitude  of  unvised  economic 
resoiu-ces  and  lost  output.  The  use  of  these 
measures  poses  many  Intricate  conceptual 
and  estimating  problems,  which  were  an- 
alyzed In  a  recent  study.>*  This  analysis 
reveals  that  alternative  estimates  of  potential 
ONP  yield  sizable  variations  In  short-term 
potential  growth  rates  and  are,  therefore, 
of  only  limited  usefulness  for  growth-rate 
>  For  sources,  discussion  of  estimating  method,  and  listing  of  quarterly  data,  see  Levy,  op.  clt.  For  Knowlos  comparisons.  Nonetheless  It  is  of  some  In- 
estlmates,  1st  2  quarters  of  1963  were  derived  from  preliminary  pxtrapolations.  Okun  data  fTom  1960  to  present  terest  to  note  that — according  to  most  ex- 
were  revised  to  take  account  of  the  July  1063  ONP  revisions  of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  latlncr    ootlmnt^B r^/^fanil<>1    rtlMT»    »i>on,    »*    » 

'Cycle  averages  werv  computed  by  dividing  cumulative  quarterly  ONP  gaps  for  each  cycle  by  cumulative      "'•"'»    esiimatcs     poienuai    uwr    grew    at   a 
quarterly  potential  GNP.    The  Initial  peak  was  excluded;  the  terminal  peak.  Included.  slower  rate  than  actual  ONP  during  1948-53, 

NoTK.-RetaUveQNPgapequalsactualONPgap(i.e..potentiaIminusactualONP)dividedbypotentl8lONP.  ^QL^^JiI°7^.,^\X^^'^^^  "**  *^"  *'"*^*  *^* 

All  GNP  gap  computations  are  based  on  con.stant  (1964)  dollar  series.    19tv3  3d  quarter  Is  the  latest  quarter  (or  which  ^''*'''   peaa    isee   laoie    i). 

data  were  available  but  Is  not  an  established  cyclical  peak.    All  peak  and  trough  values  refer  to  the  quarterly  dates  More  useful  and  reliable  Is  the  pattern  of 

established  by  the  National  Hureau  of  Economic  Research.  change   In   ONP  gaps.     During  most  of  the 

Sources:  James  W.  Knowles;  Arthur  M.  Okun;  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce;  U.S.  Department  of  Labor.  expansion   phase   of    the    1948-53   cycle,    the 

quarterly  ONP  gaps  were  negative,  that  Is, 
economic  performance  leaves  no  room  for  actual  GNP  exceeded  potential  ONP.  (This 
complacency."  During  the  present  cycle,  the  Implies  overutlllzatlon  of  resources  at  that 
unemployment  rate  has  averaged  6.1  percent;  time.)  Since  the  1953  peak,  however,  the 
It  averaged  6.9  percent  during  the  1957-60  quarterly  ONP  gaps  have  been  positive  most 
cycle.  These  figures  are  disturbingly  high  of  the  time.  Indicating  an  output  loss  that 
In  absolute  terms  as  well  as  in  comparison  has  steadily  Increased  at  successive  cyclical 
with  a  4.4  and  4.2  percent  averages  for  peaks  as  well  as  over  each  successive  cycle 
1963-57  and  1948-53.  (See  table  2.)  Com-  as  a  whole  (see  table  2).  The  cycle  average 
parlson  of  the  latest  quarterly  unem-  of  the  relative  ONP  gap,  that  is.  the  cumu- 
ployment  rate  with  those  of  the  preceding  lative  (quarterly)  real  ONP  gaps  divided  by 
cyclical  peaks  Is  equally  discouraging:  2.6  cumulative  (quarterly)  potential  ONP,  may 
percent  (Ist  cycle),  4.3  percent  (2d  cycle),  serve  as  a  crude  but  convenient  summary 
5.2  percent  (3d  cycle),  6.8  percent  (current  measiu-e  of  the  average  loss  of  output  during 
cycle).  the  business  cycle.  These  cycle  averages 
Further  insight  may  be  gained  by  com-  ( computed  from  James  Knowles' estimates  of 
paring  the  growth  rate  of  the  civilian  labor  potential  ONP)  deteriorated  from  a  2.2  per- 
force with  that  of  civilian  employment  for  cent  excess  of  actual  over  potential  ONP 
successive  cycles  (see  table  3).  During  the  during  the  1948-53  cycle  to  a  0.4-percent 
1948-63  cycle,  employment  grew  more  rapidly  deficiency  during  the  1983-57  cycle,  a  6.8- 
than  the  civilian  labor  force,  resulting  in  the  percent  deficiency  during  the  1957-60  cycle, 
unusually  low  unemplojmient  rate  of  2.6  and  a  7.4-percent  deficiency  for  the  period 
percent  at  the  end  of  the  economic  expan-  from  the  1960  peak  to  the  present.  Cycle 
slon.  Since  the  1953  peak,  the  labor  force  averages  of  the  relative  ONP  gap  computed 
has  grown  faster  than  civilian  employment,  from  Arthur  Okuns  estimates  of  potential 
but  the  gap  between  these  two  growth  rates  gnp  differ  somewhat  In  magnitude  but  yield 
has  narrowed  considerably  during  recent  the  same  overall  pattern  of  Increases  over 
years.  Specifically,  after  a  sharp  accelera-  successive  cycles.  (See  table  2.) 
tlon  In  the  rate  of  growth  of  the  labor  force 
dtirlng  1963-57,  accompanied  by  a  much  "~^^~^^~~~ 
more    modest    rise    In    the    growth    rate    of 


The  5.2-percent  growth  rate  during  the 
1948-63  cycle  was  thus  well  above  the  his- 
torical norm.  It  was  supported  first  by  high 
liquidity  and  a  backlog  of  demand  for  dur- 
able goods  Inherited  from  World  War  II.  and 
subsequently  by  the  Korean  boom.  Most 
economists  believe  that  this  abnormally  high 
growth  rate  could  not  have  been  sustained." 
In  fact.  It  may  well  have  Included  some  "bor- 
rowing of  growth"  from  the  1953-57  cycle. 
The  Intracycllcal  growth  rates  of  both  the 
1953-57  and  the  1957-60  cycles  were  clearly 
below  the  historical  norm.  But  the  per- 
formance of  the  latest  cycle  to  date  leads  one 
to  believe  that  Its  growth  rate  may  well  re- 
main atwve  the  1919-1957  norm. 

To  conclude,  economic  growth  during  the 
1960's  to  date,  when  compared  with  the  his- 
torical growth  record,  does  not  give  rise  to 
any  undue  alarm  over  stagnation. 

At  this  point,  a  word  of  caution  Is  In 
order.  The  comparison  of  short-term  with 
long-term  historical  growth  rates  does  not 
provide  any  information  as  to  the  level  of 
gross  national  product.  The  short-term  rate 
may  fall  short  of,  or  exceed,  the  long-term 
rate  while  ONP  Is  either  below  or  above  Its 
long-term  growth  path. 

Independent  evidence  suggests  that  in  1967 
actual  ONP  fell  approximately  on  Its  long- 
term  growth  path."  The  fact  that  the  real 
growth  rate  from  the  1957  peak  to  the  present 
has  averaged  3.1  percent  suggests  that  the 
economy  has  continued  to  grow  more  or  less 
along  its  historical  growth  path,  falling 
below  It  In  1967-60.  but  recovering  during  the 
early  1960's. 

Excess  capacity — Unemployment  rates 
The  discussion  so  far  has  focvised  on  com- 
parisons over  time  of  the  interaction  between 
aggregate  demand  and  supply.  We  now  turn 
to  measiures  of  unused  capacity  and  potential 
supply  in  order  to  determine  to  what  extent 
our  productive  potential  has  been  utilized. 
When   viewed   from   this   angle,   the   recent 


•Levy,  op.  clt.,  ch.  5,  pp.  59-81. 


Table  3. — Peak-lo-prak  growth  rates  of  civilian  labor  force,  employment,  and  unemployment 

during  the  postwar  cycles,  1948-63 

(In  percent] 


Civilian  labor  force 

Empk>yment,  all  industries. 
Unemploymuit 


4th  quarter, 

1048  to 
2d  quarter, 

1063 
(1st  cycle) 


0.8 

.0 

-4.S 


2d  quarter, 

1053  to 
3d  quarter, 

1057 
(2d  cycle) 


1.5 

1.1 

13.0 


3d  quarter, 

1057  to 
3d  quarter, 

1060 
(3d  cycle) 


1.4 
1.0 
0.6 


3d  quarter, 

19<«)  to 
3d  quarter, 

1063 
(4th  cycle) 


1.1 

.0 

3.0 


4th  quarter, 
l«4«to 

3d  quarter, 

1063(4 

postwar 

cycles) 


1.2 
1.0 

Owl 


"E.g.,  Pechman,  loc.  clt.,  p.  113. 
"See    Denlson,    op.    clt.,    pp.    18-21; 
Levy,  op.  clt.,  pp.  61-64. 


also 


Note.— 1963  2d  quarter  is  the  latest  quarter  for  which  data  were  available  but  is  not  an  established  cyclical  peak. 
Source:  U.S.  Department  of  Labor. 
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Thus,  the  QNP  gap  analysis  leads  to  the 
same  conclusion  as  the  analysis  of  unemploy- 
ment data.  A  significant  and  persistent  de- 
cline of  resource  utilization  has  taken  place 
since  the  1953  peak.  This  decline,  which  was 
most  severe  during  the  1957-60  cycle,  has 
been  almost  arrested  recently.  But  it  has 
left  the  economy  with  a  large  backlog  of  un- 
used resources.  | 

CAUSES  or  "stagnation" 

Insufficient  private  demand,  and  In  par- 
ticular insufficient  private  Investment,  has 
been  considered  the  primary  cause,  not  only 
of  the  slowdown  of  our  economic  growth, 
but  also  of  the  underutlllzatlon  of  resources. 
Excessively  restrictive  economic  policies  have 
l>een  termed  the  "ultimate  cause,"  because 
of  their  drag  on  private  investment  and 
consumption. 

The  scope  of  this  paper  rules  out  a  full 
consideration  of  "causes."  It  may  be  worth- 
while, however,  to  examine  briefiy  some  of 
the  more  relevant  facts  and  figures. 

First,  let  us  compare  the  percentage  dis- 
tribution of  the  major  ONP  components  at 
the  postwar  business  cycle  peaks  and  at  the 
second  quarter  of  1968,  the  latest  data  for 
which  this  Information  is  available.  The 
share  of  personal  consximptlon  expenditure, 
at  66.8  percent  of  ONP.  is  slightly  below  the 
levels  of  the  1960  and  1948  peaks  and  slightly 
above  the  1957  peak;  It  is  well  above  the  low 


63.3  percent  of  the  1963  peak.  (See  table  4.) 
Apparently,  the  share  of  personal  consump- 
tion has  not  varied  systematically  with  either 
the  rate  of  economic  growth  or  the  degree 
of  resource  utilization. 

The  share  of  gross  private  d<Hnestlc  invest- 
ment declined  sharply  from  16.6  percent  at 
the  1948  peak  to  14.2  i>ercent  at  the  1953  peak, 
held  its  own  at  the  1957  peak,  and  has  since 
declined,  falling  to  13.6  percent  In  the  second 
quarter  of  1963.  This  pattern — clearly  dom- 
inated by  parallel  changes  of  Investment  In 
producers'  durables — may  lend  some  suppwrt 
to  the  lack-of-lnvestment  theory.  Yet  the 
sharpest  peak-to-peak  decline,  from  1948  to 
1953,  occurred  at  the  time  of  the  most  rapid 
postwar  growth  of  the  U.S.  economy  and  its 
highest  rate  of  resource  utilization.  The 
more  recent  declines  need  not  necessarily 
have  been  the  cause  of  our  stagnation;  they 
may  as  readily  have  been  one  of  its  results. 
This  view  receives  some  support  from  the 
observed  changes  In  the  share  of  gross  pri- 
vate demand:  a  decline  from  about  85  per- 
cent of  real  ONP  at  the  1948  peak  to  around 
77  percent  at  the  1953  peak,  a  rise  to  82  per- 
cent at  the  1957  and  1960  peaks,  and  a  subse- 
quent decline  to  around  81  percent  at  pres- 
ent. Thus,  the  share  of  private  demand 
declined  during  postwar  cycles  of  good 
growth  and  rose  to  higher  levels  during  cycles 
of  sluggish  grovrth. 


Table  4— GNP  and 

its  major  components  at  the  postwar  peal- 
actual  and  of  poterUial  GNP 

s,  measured  as  a  percent  of 

IVQ  1048 

IIQ  1953 

IIIQ 

1957 

IIQ  1960 

IIQ  1963 

Per- 
cent of 
actual 

GNP 

Percent 
of  po- 
tential 
GNP 

Per- 
cent of 
actual 
GNP 

Percent 
of  po- 
tential 
GNP 

Per- 
cent of 
actual 

GNP 

Percent 
of  po- 
tential 
GNP 

Per- 
cent of 
actual 
GNP 

Percent 
of  po- 
tential 
ONP 

Per- 
cent of 
actual 

G.NP 

Percent 
of  po- 
tential 
QNP 

Actual  GNP 

100.0 
84.8 

101.0 
85.6 

100.0 
77.2 

105.8 
81.7 

100.0 
81.8 

96.6 
70.0 

100.0 
81.9 

93.9 
76.9 

100.0 
81.0 

03.2 
75.4 

Gross  private  demand  i. 

Personal   coosiimp- 
tlon  expejidlturos. 

Gross    private    in- 
vestment ' 

67.5 
17.3 

68.1 
17.6 

63.3 
13.0 

67.0 
14.7 

66.5 
15.3 

64.2 
14.7 

67.7 
14.2 

63.6 

las 

66.8 
14.1 

62.3 
13.2 

Gross  private  domestic  in- 
vestment  ^. 

16.6 

16.8 

112 

l&O 

14.3 

13.8 

13.0 

13.1 

13.6 

13L6 

New  construction 

Producers'  durables 

7.6 
7.8 

7.5 
7.9 

7.4 
SiO 

7.8 

7.7 
&1 

7.4 
&0 

7.8 
i.3 

7.3 
&.0 

7.6 
&2 

7.1 

4.8 

Government  purchases ,. 

15.2 

1&4 

22.8 

24.1 

18.2 

17.6 

lai 

17.0 

10.0 

17.7 

Federal t 

8L6 
6.6 

&7 
6.7 

16.1 

6l7 

17.0 
7.1 

10.4 
7.8 

101 
7.6 

9.6 
&4 

9.1 
7.0 

10.4 
&6 

State  and  local 

9.  7 

8. 0 

'  Includes  net  exports. 

1.  .2^*^""^."  coniPutallonsare  ba.«ed  on  constant  (1954)  dollar  series.  1963  2d  quarter  Is  the  latest  quarter  for  which 
all  the  required  data  were  svallablc  but  Is  not  an  established  cyclical  jieak.  All  cyclical  peaks  as  established  by 
the  quartwly  business-cyd*  dating  of  Uie  National  Bureau  of  Economic  Research.  Potential  ONP  as  estimated 
by  Jamw  W  .  Knowlos  (see  Levy,  op.  clt..  pp.  124-125,  tabic  A-2);  1963  2d  quarter  potential  ONP  based  on  prellm- 
mary  eitrapolation. 

Sources:  James  W.  Enowifs;  U.S.  De|)artmcnt  of  Commerce. 


ment  and  private  demand.'*  Yet  one  com- 
ponent, personal  consumption  expenditure, 
haa  displayed  a  significant  systematic  pat- 
tern; Its  growth  has  slowed  down  continu- 
ously during  successive  postwar  cycles.  This 
slowdown  Is  apparently  related  to  the  de- 
cline, until  recently.  In  the  rate  of  growth  of 
real  dispxisable  personal  income.  Conceiva- 
bly, an  income  tax  reduction  may  reverse 


The  Interpretation  oftbls  evidence  is  prob- 
lematic In  view  of  the  rapidly  changing  p>ost- 
war  environment.  The  Korean  boom  with 
Its  large  defense  outlays  and  Inflationary 
pressures  and  the  post-Korean  cutback  in 
defense  spending  have  deeply  affected  the 
evidence  during  the  first  two  postwar  busi- 
ness cycles  that  are  considered  here.  Thus, 
they  differ  In  some  important  respects  from 
the  subsequent  cycles.  But  when  these  two 
special  cycles  are  linked  with  the  more  re- 
cent ones,  the  resulting  changes  in  ONP 
shares  of  investment  and  private  demand  do 
not  generally  support  the  lack-of-lnveetment 
thesis  of  the  stagnationists. 

This  conclusion  is  not  merely  the  result  of 
the  method  of  ONP-share  analysis.  A  com- 
parison of  peak-to-peak  rates  of  growth 
(chart  3  not  {Minted  la  the  Rxcord)  yields 
similarly    inconclusive    patterns    of    Invest- 


"  In  contrast,  the  share  of  government  pur- 
chases of  goods  and  services,  and  their  rate 
of  growth  have  rlaen  and  fallen  together 
with  the  overall  growth  rate  during  the  peat 
postwar  cycles. 

This  convariatlon — ^partly  the  result  of 
special  circumatancea  mentioned  in  the 
text — shotild,  of  courae,  not  be  mechanically 
extrapolated  into  the  f  utiu-e. 


this  trend  by  Increasing  the  level  and  the 
growth  rate  of  both  disposable  personal  In- 
come and  consumption  expenditure. 

What  can  be  said  concerning  the  stagna- 
tionists'final  proposition?  Does  the  evi- 
dence support  the  contention  that  an  ex- 
cessively restrictive  Federal  budget  struc- 
ture, as  reflected  in  high  full  employment 
budget  sxirpluses,  has  been  a  drag  on  our 
economy?  This  question  has  been  consid- 
ered at  length  in  a  recent  study."  The  two 
major  relevant  conclusions  can  be  svim- 
marlzed  briefly  here. 

The  full  employment  budget  surpluses 
since  the  mid  or  late  1950's  do  not  appear 
excessively  large  when  compared  with  those 
of  1947-48,  1950,  or  the  first  half  of  1951. 
But  their  restrictive  Impact  looms  much 
larger  in  view  of  the  more  restrictive  mone- 
tary policy  of  the  late  1950's  and  the  less 
vigorous  private  demand  during  much  of  the 
last  decade. »' 

"During  the  second  half  of  the  I950's  the 
structural  relationship  among  gross  private 
investment,  gross  private  saving,  and  Federal 
Government  saving  apfyears  not  to  have  been 
inconsistent  with  full  employment  equilibri- 
um. In  contrast  to  1960-61,  when  a  higher 
saving  Federal  budget  structure  resulted  in 
a  pronounced  excess  of  full  employment 
saving  over  full  employment  Investment.  In 
1962  the  budget  structure  apparently  re- 
verted to  Its  previous  lower  saving  level."  " 

REEVALUATING    THE     KINK 

By  now  It  has  become  clear  that  the  land- 
marks of  otir  "new  stagnation"  are  varied 
and  complex.  But  the  main  contours  have — 
I  believe — become  discernible. 

An  xmsustalnably  fast  pace  of  early  post^ 
war  growth  was  followed  by  an  unsatisfac- 
tory, sluggish  pace  during  the  mid-  and  late- 
1960'B.  Slow  growth,  substantially  below 
historical  norms,  and  a  steady  deterioration 
In  resource  utilization  app>ear  to  have  origi- 
nated after  the  1953  peak.  This  conclusion 
seems  generally  valid,  but  the  poor  1953-57 
performance  should  probably  be  viewed,  in 
part,  as  the  result  of  a  "borrowing  of  growth" 
by  the  preceding  cycle. 

The  1960's,  so  far,  have  brought  an  Increase 
of  the  rate  of  economic  growth  to  Its  long- 
term  level  and  the  near  cessation  at  the 
earlier  progressive  deterioration  of  resource 
utilization.  But  the  large  gaps  between  eco- 
nomic potential  and  economic  achievement 
that  developed  during  the  1950's  have  not 
been  closed,  nor  even  narrowed. 

The  diagnosis  of  the  catises  of  our  cur- 
rent economic  ills — as  put  forth  by  adherents 
of  the  "new  stagnation  thesis" — Is  not  read- 
ily supportable  from  the  statistical  evidence 
on  shares  of  ONP  components  or  their  growth 
rates.  Variations  in  the  rate  of  Federal  ex- 
penditures for  goods  and  services,  associated 
with  the  Korean  war,  post-Korean  disarma- 
ment, and  the  growing  demands  of  the  cold 
war,  have  deeply  affected  the  evidence,  both 
directly  and  through  feedbacks  to  the  pri- 
vate econcKny. 

Restrictive  budgetary  policies  may  explain, 
in  part,  the  mildness  and  short  duration  of 
the  1968-60  expansion,  but  they  cannot  read- 
ily account  for  either  the  earlier  or  the  most 
recent  deficiencies.  Expansionary  fiscal 
policies,  in  particular  carefully  timed  and 
stnjctured  tax  reductions,  may  succeed  In 
eliminating  the  remaining  pockets  of  purely 
cyclical  slack  and  unemployment.  But  the 
evidence  of  the  past  decade,  as  I  see  It,  adds 
up  to  more  than  mere  cyclical  slack  caused, 
or  aggravated,  by  restrictive  policies.'^  As- 
indicated  earlier,  our  unemployment  rates 
and  our  ONP  gaps  measure  a  mixture  both 


"  Levy,  op.  dt.,  asp.  pp.  23-27,  33-4S. 

» Ibid.,  pp.  26^7. 

» Ibid.,  p.  42. 

>*  See  also  op.  clt.,  ch.  3,  esp.  pp.  43-46. 
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of  resources  unemployed  because  of  InsufB- 
clent  effectlTe  denuind,  and  resources  not 
readily  employable  because  of  sectoral.  In- 
stitutional, and  otber  so-called  "structural" 
Imbalances  and  rigidities  that  may  be  deeply 
embedded  In  our  present  markets,  costs  and 
price  structure.  Until  recently,  Oovernment 
policy  emphasized  mainly  the  former  prob- 
lem, which  Is  more  readily  amenable  to  solu- 
tion; but  the  "structural"  problem,  which 
may  be  more  deep  seated  and  Intractable,  Is 
likely  to  demand  Increasing  attention  of 
policymakers  In  the  future. 


FREELOADERS 


Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President, 
last  October,  we  celebrated  the  18Ui 
birthday  of  the  United  Nations.  At  that 
time,  I  recall  many  Members  of  this  body 
recounted  the  achievements  of  the  world 
organization.  During  its  18  years  of 
service  to  the  world,  the  United  Nations 
has  grown  from  a  handful  of  hopeful 
nations  working  with  an  untried  charter 
and  untested  organization  to  a  body  of 
111  members — virtually  all  the  nations 
in  the  civilized  world — exercising  proven 
authority  and  responsibility  in  the  inter- 
est of  peace  and  progress. 

In  a  short  period  of  time,  we  have 
watched  with  satisfaction  and  pride  as 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council  re- 
sisted the  paralysis-causing  perpetual 
Soviet  veto.  We  have  seen  the  General 
'  Assembly  override  the  proposed  "troika" 
and  turn  a  deaf  ear  to  the  pugnacious 
pounding  of  Mr.  Khrushchev's  shoe,  and 
we  have  seen  peacekeeping  and  peace- 
making action  bear  fruit  in  the  Congo, 
and  elsewhere. 

Satisfaction  with  the  many  successes 
of  the  United  Nations  is  clouded,  how- 
ever, by  the  not-so-bright  financial 
future  which  looms  for  the  world  or- 
ganization. The  United  Nations  is  in 
dire  financial  straits,  and  is  facing: 
imminent  bankruptcy.  This  is  in  large 
part  due  to  the  failure  of  many  member 
nations  to  meet  their  financial  obliga- 
tions to  the  organization. 

The  United  States  has  paid  in  full  its 
oflQcial  assessment  of  32  percent  of  the 
total  United  Nations  budget.  In  addi- 
tion, the  United  States  has  purchased  $72 
million  worth  of  United  Nations  bonds, 
to  help  the  organization  treasury.  I 
supported  the  purchase  of  these  bonds, 
because  of  our  vital  interest  in  the  con- 
tinuing success  of  the  world  organization. 
Unlike  the  United  States,  most  other 
members  have  a  poor  record.  The  Soviet 
Union,  quick  to  exercise  its  rights  in  the 
world  forum  with  its  frequently  used  veto 
power,  has  been  slow  to  exercise  its  re- 
sponsibilities. At  present,  the  Russians 
owe  $71  million.  In  addition,  our  close 
ally,  Prance,  owes  $16  million.  Smaller 
nations,  such  as  some  of  the  newer  Afri- 
can states,  are  similarly  in  debt.  Yet 
all  take  full  advantage  of  the  organiza- 
tion at  every  opportimity.  Actually — 
and  this  Is  a  startling  figure — only  45  of 
111  member  nations  are  paid  up. 

Mr.  President,  we  all  recognize  the 
tremendous  achievements  of  the  United 
Nations  and  its  contribution  to  peace  and 
security.  We  recognize  that  it  is  the 
best  hope  for  lasting  peace  and  self-de- 
termination tn  this  world.  However,  the 
United  States  alone  should  not  bear  the 
entire  burden  or  continue  adding  money 
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to  make  up  deficits  due  to  the  failure  of 
other  nations  to  meet  their  obligations. 
If  the  United  Nations  is  to  survive.  It  is 
time  for  freeloaders  who  freely  use  the 
facilities  and  forum  provided  by  the 
United  Nations  to  pay  up  or  shut  up. 

On  December  17,  President  Johnson 
will  address  the  United  Nations  In  New 
York.  I  am  confident  he  will  again  re- 
new the  commitment  of  this  Nation  to 
that  organization,  as  he  did  In  his  In- 
spiring message  to  the  Joint  session  of 
Congress.  I  am  hopeful  that  our  re- 
newed commitment  will  bring  forth  a 
similar  response  from  all  other  member 
nations.  This  response  should  include 
not  only  words  indicating  hope  for  the 
success  of  the  United  Nations,  but  also 
deeds  indicating  responsibility  for  its 
solvency  and  recognition  that  each  na- 
tion should,  from  now  on.  pay  Its  In- 
debtedness and  continue  to  meet  obliga- 
tions previously  acknowledged  as  being 
fair. 


NATIONAL  WATER  POLICY 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  when 
the  Senate  passed  S.  1111  last  Wednes- 
day, it  completed  the  enactment  of  leg- 
islation by  this  body  to  implement  all  of 
the  major  recommendations  of  the  Sen- 
ate Select  Committee  on  National  Water 
Resources.  The  select  conunittee  was 
created  by  the  86th  Congress,  reported 
to  the  87th  and— hopefully— will  have 
had  its  policy  recommendations  adopted 
by  the  88th. 

We  have  provided  for  a  State  plan- 
ning aid  program,  nationwide  river  basin 
planning,  research,  a  biennial  report  on 
water  supply  and  demand  by  regions,  and 
every  sort  of  encouragement  of  improved 
water  management  practices. 

One  of  these  days,  students  of  polit- 
ical science  will  be  studying  and  writing 
papers  about  the  evolution  of  national 
water  policy  in  the  86th,  87th,  and  88th 
Congresses.  In  order  to  assist  them,  and 
to  be  sure  that  the  history  they  write  Is 
reasonably  accurate,  I  want  to  take  the 
time  to  dictate  a  memorandum  to  the 
files— and  the  file  in  this  Instance  Is  the 
Congressional  Record — about  some  of 
the  unrecorded  history  of  this  water 
policy  evolution,  and  those  who  have 
partlcitpated. 

It  has  been  said  that  when  someone 
claims  sole  responsibility  for  accomplish- 
ing something  in  Washington,  you  can 
put  him  down  for  exaggeration.  If  not 
something  worse.  Many  people  are  In- 
variably involved  in  policy  and  decision- 
making In  our  democratic  process.  This 
is  certainly  true  in  regard  to  the  water 
policies  and  programs  which  have  been 
approved  by  the  Senate  and  are  now  be- 
ing considered  in  the  House. 

Shortly  after  the  86th  Congress  con- 
vened in  1959,  Western  Democratic  Sen- 
ators met  in  the  office  of  the  late  Senator 
James  E.  Murray  of  Montana  to  canvass 
the  problems  of  the  Western  States. 
During  that  meeting.  Senator  Mike 
Mansfield,  of  Montana,  now  our  major- 
ity leader,  suggested  that  we  could  render 
a  great  service  to  the  West,  and  to  the 
whole  country,  by  Initiating  a  review  of 
the  national  situation  in  regard  to  water 
resources. 


In  his  terse  way,  the  Senator  from 
Montana  reminded  us  that  New  York 
City  as  well  as  Los  Angeles  has  serious 
water  supply  problems.  He  pointed  out 
that  the  much -publicized  pollution  of 
the  Potomac  here  in  the  National  Capital 
was  a  manifestation  of  a  growing  nation- 
wide problem.  He  suggested  that  as 
westerners  long  concerned  with  water 
problems,  we  might  well  take  the  lead  in 
stimulating  action  In  this  Increasingly 
crucial  resource  field. 

There  was  unanimous  agreement  to 
Senator  Mansfield's  suggestion.  He 
prepared  and  introduced  a  resolution 
which  several  of  us  cosponsored.  It  was 
promptly  reported  and  adopted.  It  cre- 
ated a  Committee  on  National  Water 
Problems  which  included  Senators  from 
the  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Conunit- 
tee, the  Public  Works  Committee,  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture  and  Forestry, 
and  the  Commerce  Committee,  the  policy 
conunlttees  which  are  concerned  with 
various  aspects  of  our  water  problems. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  was  on  the 
floor  last  Wednesday  as  action  on  S.  1111 
was  completed.  He  congratulated  Sen- 
ator Gordon  Allott  and  me  on  the  ex- 
planation and  discussion  of  the  measure, 
giving  no  hint  that  its  passage  repre- 
sented the  fruition  of  a  farsighted  and 
constructive  suggestion  he  made  4>/2 
years  ago. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  is  entitled 
to  as  much  or  more  credit  than  any 
one  of  us  for  what  Is  being  done  to  meet 
the  Nation's  water  problems.  But  he 
would  be  the  last  to  claim  such  credit, 
and  his  role  ought  to  be  in  the  record. 

We  have  been  nearly  5  years  translat- 
ing Senator  Mansfield's  proposal  to  fo- 
cus attention  on  water  problems  into 
Senate-approved  legislation.  But  in  the 
process  we  have  involved  officials  and 
citizens  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
land  in  the  decisionmaking  process. 
There  has  been  created  widespread  rec- 
ognition that  the  old  phrase  "free  as 
water"  Is  now  a  misconception.  There 
are  officials  all  across  the  land  who  have 
a  new  appreciation  of  the  critical  nature 
of  water  problems. 

It  might  have  been  possible  to  get 
some  water  programs  started  by  the  proc- 
ess of  what  Mr.  Mansfield  has  called 
wheeling  and  dealing  among  Washing- 
ton leadership.  Instead,  water  bills  have 
been  developed  in  the  democratic  way 
our  majority  leader  advocates.  The  wa- 
ter resources  research  program  has  been 
fashioned  in  collaboration  with  water  re- 
search agencies  in  all  of  the  States  in 
the  Nation.  The  Interstate  Conference 
on  Water  Problems,  representing  all  50 
States,  has  participated  in  developing  S. 
1111,  and  officials  of  more  than  40  States 
have  commented  on  It  directly  In  the 
hearing  record.  The  participation  has 
been  exceptionally  widespread. 

This  Is  the  essence  of  democratic  Gov- 
ernment— widespread  participation  In 
policymaking.  The  hearings  and  debates 
which  precede  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion are  an  educational  process  which 
improve  the  quality  of  our  legislation 
and  bring  agreement  and  understanding 
which  make  the  laws  effective  after  they 
are  adopted.  Tens  of  thousands  of  citi- 
zens who  had  an  uneasiness  about  water 
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problems  5  years  ago  now  have  a  clearer 
understanding  of  the  nature  of  water 
problems,  of  their  urgency  and  of  the 
necessity  of  Federal  and  State  programs 
In  the  field. 

The  late  Senator  Robert  S.  Kerr  is 
entitled  to  a  great  deal  of  the  credit  for 
the  breadth  of  participation.  As  chair- 
man of  the  select  committee,  he  con- 
ducted hearings  from  coast  to  coast,  as- 
sembling a  firsthand  record  of  water 
problems  in  every  area. 

The  vice  chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  National  Water  Problems  was 
the  minority  whip,  Mr.  Kuchel.  who  has 
become  an  authority  not  only  on  his 
own  State  of  California's  water  problems, 
but  the  whole  Nation's.  He  was  Sena- 
tor Kerr's  strong  right  arm,  as  he  has 
become  mine  in  advancing  water  legis- 
lation. 

The  minority  members  of  the  conunit- 
tee— Senator  Milton  Young  of  North 
Dakota,  Senator  Thomas  E.  Martin  of 
Iowa,  Senator  Hugh  Scott  of  Pennsyl- 
vania and  the  late  Senators  Andrew 
Schoeppel  of  Kansas  and  Francis  Case 
of  South  Dakota— all  made  an  effective 
contribution  to  the  committee's  work. 

Partisanship  was  forgotten  in  a  con- 
structive effort  to  diagnose  and  prescribe 
remedies  for  the  Nation's  water  Ills. 

The  chairmen  of  the  four  committees 
involved  brought  many  years  of  experi- 
ence to  bear  on  the  problems  Involved — 
Senator  James  E.  Murray  as  an  ex  offi- 
cio member,  the  late  Senator  Dennis 
Chavez  by  virtue  of  his  chairmanship  of 
the  Public  Works  Committee,  Senator 
Allen  Ellender  as  chairman  of  the  Agri- 
culture Committee,  and  Senator  Warren 
Magnuson  as  chairman  of  the  Commerce 
Committee. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  At  this 
point  does  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
desire  to  request  more  time? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Yes;  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  be  permitted  to 
proceed  for  5  additional  minutes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
Is  recognized  for  5  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  In  addiUon  to  the 
chairmen,  we  had  four  Democratic  mem- 
bers serving  their  first  terms  in  this  body 
who  were  among  the  select  committee's 
most  diligent  and  valuable  members. 

Senator  Clair  Enqle,  of  California, 
brought  to  the  committee  his  years  of 
experience  as  a  member  and  chairman 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 

Senator  Phil  Hart,  of  Michigan,  sur- 
prised those  of  us  from  the  West  with 
his  appreciation  of  the  subject  with 
which  we  were  concerned.  It  was  largely 
through  his  insistence  that  the  select 
committee  conducted  as  many  hearings 
as  it  did  in  the  Eastern  States  and 
found— as  the  report  and  studies  made 
by  the  committee  indicate — that  the 
problems  of  usable  water  supply  in  the 
great  industrial  area  stretching  from 
Boston  to  Norfolk  on  the  East,  and  then 
sweeping  in  a  band  west  to  St.  Louis, 
Kansas  City.  Omaha,  and  Sioux  Falls,  is 
going  to  be  just  as  acute,  and  probably 
more  expensive  to  meet,  than  the  abso- 
lute shortages  of  water  in  the  West. 
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As  a  westerner  who  has  of  necessity 
been  concerned  with  resources  develop- 
ment throughout  all  of  my  public  life,  my 
hat  Is  off  to  Senator  Phil  Hart,  of  Michi- 
gan, an  already  heavily  industrialized 
State,  for  his  unusual  understanding  of 
the  key  role  of  resources  development — 
minerals,  forests,  water,  and  recreational 
opportunities — In  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  Nation  and  of  his  own  State. 

The  now  senior  Senator  from  Wyo- 
ming, Gale  McGee,  was  our  economics 
department.  He  gave  constant  emphasis 
to  the  importance  of  water  resources  de- 
velopment not  only  to  the  economic  de- 
velopment of  his  own  State,  but  to  the 
economic  development  of  the  Nation  and 
the  maintenance  of  this  country's  world 
leadership.  We  were  not  allowed  to  for- 
get that  the  7  percent  of  land  In  Carbon 
County,  Wyo.,  which  is  Irrigated,  pays 
nearly  50  percent  of  the  taxes,  and  that 
growth  In  Carbon  County,  multiplied  by 
the  growth  of  other  counties  through- 
out the  land,  is  what  makes  national 
growth  and  keeps  this  country  foremost 
among  the  nations  of  the  world. 

Wyoming  need  have  no  fear  that  her 
welfare  will  be  neglected  so  long  as  Gale 
McGee  Is  in  the  U.S.  Senate.  He  can 
prove  Irrefutably  in  5  minutes,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  any  openminded  audi- 
ence, that  America's  world  leadership  de- 
pends on  the  prosperity  of  Wyoming. 

Finally.  Mr.  President.  I  want  to  men- 
tion two  members  of  the  Select  Commit- 
tee on  National  Water  Resources  who 
have  succeeded  to  tasks  which  were  once 
mine,  and  who  have  made  magnificent 
records  in  the  present  Congress — the 
junior  Senator  from  Washington.  Henry 
M.  jAcxsoif,  now  chairman  of  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Conunittee, 
and  the  Senator  from  Utah,  Frank  Moss! 
chairman  of  the  Irrigation  Subcommit- 
tee of  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  Com- 
mittee. 

Both  of  these  men  served  on  the  Se- 
lect Committee  on  National  Water  Re- 
sources. Both  of  them  have  followed 
through  to  see  that  the  work  and  the 
recommendations  of  the  select  commit- 
tee was  not  forgotten  and  the  effort 
wasted. 

As  chairman  of  the  full  Interior  Com- 
mittee, Senator  Jackson  directed  hear- 
ings on  the  water  resources  research  bill, 
S.  2,  got  the  measure  to  the  floor  early  in 
the  present  session  of  the  Congress  and 
made  it  possible  for  a  companion  bill  to 
be  well  advanced  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives at  the  present  time. 

Under  Senator  Jackson's  chairman- 
ship, the  Senate  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs  Committee  has  reported  more 
major  policy  legislation  In  1963  than  In 
any  year  In  my  experience.  During  1963, 
the  committee  has  reported  one  major 
measure  after  another,  starting  early  in 
the  spring  when  S.  4,  the  Wilderness 
Preservation  Act,  and  S.  20,  the  Organic 
Act  for  the  Bureau  of  Outdoor  Recrea- 
tion, were  reported  and  passed  over- 
whelmingly by  the  full  Senate. 

The  Senate  has  approved  the  recom- 
mendation of  Mr.  Jackson's  committee 
for  an  Indian  heirship  bill,  the  great 
Garrison  Irrigation  project,  a  new  Can- 
yonlands  National  Park,  a  vast  national 
recreation  area  at  Lake  Mead,  the  Ozark 


National  Rivers,  the  water  resources  re- 
search program,  8,  1111,  implementing 
the  select  committee  recommendations 
on  river  basin  planning,  State  aid,  bi- 
ennial water  resources  inventories,  and 
a  great  many  lesser  measures.  The  rec- 
ord of  the  committee  for  the  1st  session 
of  the  88th  Congress  will  be  an  outstand- 
ing one. 

Senator  Frank  E.  Moss,  of  Utah,  who 
relieved  me  as  chairman  of  the  Irriga- 
tion Subcommittee,  conducted  the  hear- 
ings on  S.  1111  and  steered  It  through  the 
subconunlttee,  the  full  committee  and  to 
the  floor. 

One  day  not  only  the  citizens  of  the 
State  of  Utah,  but  citizens  throughout 
the  Nation  are  going  to  have  an  appre- 
ciation of  Senator  Frank  Moss  that  he 
is  not  now  fully  accorded.  When  the 
Canyonlands  National  Park  is  flnally 
established,  developed,  and  opened  to 
the  public.  It  is  going  to  be  one  of  the 
great  attractions  of  the  West.  It  is  a 
geological  fantasyland.  strewn  with  pet- 
rified wood,  petrified  dinosaur  bone,  In- 
dian ruins,  natural  arches,  unbelievable 
and  brightly  colored  rock  formations, 
canyons  and  cliffs  which  defy  descrip- 
tion. No  member  of  the  Senate  Interior 
Committee  who  has  seen  It,  if  only  from 
the  air,  has  failed  to  exclaim  at  Its  gran- 
deur and  its  xmquestionable  worthiness 
for  national  park  development. 

The  Senator  from  Utah  has  persisted 
in  his  determination  to  bring  about  the 
creation  of  the  Canyonlands  National 
Park  in  face  of  many  difficulties.  I  am 
personally  grateful  to  him  for  it,  as  well 
as  for  his  constructive  service  on  the 
Select  Committee  on  Water  Resources, 
his  coauthorship  of  the  implementing 
legislation,  and  his  competent  manage- 
ment of  legislation  for  me  when  I  was 
away. 

The  implementation  of  the  Water  Re- 
sources Conunlttee's  report  is  not  yet 
complete.  The  House  has  yet  to  act  on 
the  Senate  measiu^s.  When  that  has 
been  done,  we  actually  will  have  only 
made  a  start  on  the  solution  of  water 
problems.  They  wlU  have  to  be  met  by 
each  succeeding  generation  of  Americans 
as  long  as  this  planet  persists. 

Mr.  President,  one  of  the  very  grati- 
fying experiences  I  have  had  in  the  U.S. 
Senate,  has  been  working  on  this  task 
which  the  Senator  from  Montana  made 
the  order  of  business  for  some  of  us  back 
In  1959,  before  he  became  majority 
leader. 

In  the  course  of  the  hearings,  the  ex- 
ecutive sessions,  and  the  subsequent  de- 
velopment and  Senate  passage  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  water  resources  field,  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  be  closely  associ- 
ated with  fellow  Senators  of  great  ability 
in  a  constructive,  democratic  under- 
taking. 

I  have  especially  valued  the  encourage- 
ment and  support  which  the  majority 
leader  has  provided,  and  the  energetic 
and  intelligent  participation  of  those 
younger  Senators  like  Henry  Jackson. 
Phil  Hart,  Gale  McGee,  and  Frank 
Moss. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in 
the  democratic  system  of  government 
which  brings  the  ability  of  many  to  bear 
on  the  Nation's  problems  and  will  work 
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better  than  any  other  form  of  govem- 
mmt  AS  long  as  there  are  leaden  like 
liJKx  Mamsfuld  who  have  the  under* 
standiiig  and  the  patience  to  make  it 
work. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  wlU 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  wish  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  for  his  generous 
comments. 

Whatever  record  the  Senate  Commit- 
tee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs  has 
been  able  to  make  this  year  in  respect 
to  overall  resources  development  stems 
from  the  able  leadership  of  the  former 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico.  Senator  Akdebson  has  long 
been  identified  not  only  with  develop- 
ment of  water  resources,  but  also  with 
the  broad  area  of  natural  resources  de- 
velopment 

I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with 
the  Senator  in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. The  distinguished  majority  leader 
had  a  similar  experience.  In  that  body. 
Senator  Andkbson  served  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  AppropriatioiM.  Dur- 
ing all  his  service  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives he  was  one  of  the  most  able 
and  effective  advocates  in  the  field  of 
water  resources  development  and  in  re- 
spect to  ail  matters  relating  to  the  sound 
development  of  the  resources  of  this 
coimtry. 

Later,  as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  he 
provided  outstanding  leadership,  espe- 
cially for  the  Forest  Service,  in  guaran- 
teeing that  the  various  important  re- 
sources programs  within  that  agency  and 
the  Department  of  A«rrlculture  were  ac- 
complished. 

As  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insxilar  Affairs  of  the  Senate, 
he  made  an  outstanding  record.  We 
would  not  have  been  able  to  move  the 
bills  this  year  If  it  had  not  been  for  the 
groundwork  previously  laid  by  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  My  purpose  to- 
day was  to  compliment  and  to  commend 
the  Senators  who  did  the  work,  not  to 
receive  compliments  myself. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  appreciate  that. 
In  all  humility,  the  progress  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  previous  efforts  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  New  Mexico. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Utah. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
and  other  Senators  who  care  to  partici- 
pate In  this  colloquy  are  granted  ade- 
quate time. 

Mr.  MOSS.  The  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  has  shown  the  greatest  of 
conslderaUon  in  singling  out  Senators 
who  have  worked  with  him  in  the  In- 
terior and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  on 
the  water  resources  problems.  I  am 
grateful  Indeed  to  have  had  the  things 
said  which  have  been  said  about  me. 
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The  leadership,  the  driving  forte,  the 
preparation  behind  the  bUls  which  have 
been  discussed  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico  really  have  come  from 
his  efforts,  his  knowledge,  and  his  back- 
ground. Senators  who  have  had  the  op- 
portunity to  serve  with  him  have  the 
greatest  of  appreciation  for  his  leader- 
ship and  help. 

I  could  not  let  this  opportunity  pass 
without  pointing  that  out.  I  share  the 
pride  of  the  senior  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  in  the  many  accomplishments 
which  have  been  made  in  this  field  in 
the  present  session  of  Congress.  I  agree 
with  the  Senator  that  this  is  one  of  the 
greatest  records  ever  made.  It  has  been 
made  In  large  measure  as  the  result  of 
the  leadership  of  the  senior  Senator  from 
New  Mexico.  Tribute  should  be  paid  to 
him  today. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  HART.  As  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  suspects — and  no  doubt  wishes 
he  did  not  have  to  suspect — I,  too.  would 
like  to  add  a  little  correction  for  the 
record  to  the  memorandum  he  put  In. 

It  Is  true  that  the  Senator  from  New 
Mexico  Is  the  recognized  leader  across 
the  Nation  in  these  efforts,  and  all  of 
us  are  in  his  debt  for  the  ability  and 
steadfastness  which  he  brings  to  the 
task. 

I  am  grateful  for  the  kind  words  the 
Senator  spoke  about  me  and  about  the 
efforts  I  have  made  in  behalf  of  water 
resources  as  well  as  conservation  In  the 
Great  Lakes  region  and  the  eastern  sec- 
tion of  the  country.  Again,  his  has  been 
the  leadership— his  and  that  of  the  late 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
Mr.  Kerr,  and  our  own  kind  and  effec- 
tive majority  leader  [Mr.  MAifsnxLDl. 

The  remarks  of  the  able  Senator  from 
New  Mexico  I  Mr.  Awderson]  occur  at  a 
time  when  we  have  received  word  from 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that  at  last  it 
has  released  the  planning  money  for  the 
Midwest  Water  Pollution  Control  labo- 
ratory at  Ann  Arbor.  I  very  much  hope 
that  construction  can  proceed  next  year. 
This  Is  an  example  of  the  kind  of  reac- 
tion which  occurs  as  a  result  of  the 
findings  of  the  select  committee  and  the 
leadership  given  by  the  senior  Senator 
from  New  Mexico. 

I  believe  It  will  be  hiterestlng  to  all 
Senators  to  know  that  since  the  years 
1959  and  i960,  when  we  traveled  through- 
out the  country,  the  people  In  the  Great 
Lakes  Basin  have  become  quite  water 
conscious.  They  know  that  their  Jobs  and 
environment— whether  life  is  worth  liv- 
ing, even  If  one  has  a  Job — are  depend- 
ent Importantly  on  usable  water.  The 
people  of  the  West  have  long  been  con- 
cerned about  changing  sand  to  green 
stuff,  but  we  have  begun  to  realize  that 
the  green  stuff  can  turn  Into  sand  and 
that  we  should  be  as  concerned  and  busy 
as  those  people  In  the  West  who,  un- 
derstandably, have  long  had  a  concern 
about  water. 

The  Senator  from  New  Mexico  has 
properly  said  that  the  select  committee 
never  permitted  partisanship  or  precon- 
ceived notions  about  the  proper  function 
of  the  Federal  Government  to  affect  its 


consIderaUons  and  ultimately  it  conclu- 
sions. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  kind  words 
about  me — and  I  mean  every  one  I  said 

about  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  Piesldent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    I  am  happy  to  yield 
to  the  majority  leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  recall  that  when 
I  first  came  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives 21  years  ago  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  was  also  a 
Member,  as  was  the  distinguished  junior 
Senator  from  Washington  (Mr.  Jack- 
sow].  I  recall  further  that  there  were 
16  Members  from  the  Rocky  Mountain 
States  at  that  time,  and  the  recognized 
leader  of  that  group  was  the  man  who 
later  became  Secretary  of  Agriculture— 
one  of  the  best  this  coimtry  has  ever  had. 
At  that  time  he  was  serving  as  a  Repre- 
sentative from  the  State  of  New  Mexico. 

I  must  say.  in  all  honesty,  that  the 
inspiraUon  for  the  committee  to  organize 
a  group  to  look  into  water  problems  was 
furnished  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  himself.  He 
may  not  recall  It.  but  many  years  ago  we 
were  discussing  water  and  Its  importance 
hi  relaUon  to  oil.  At  that  time  he  told 
me  the  day  was  not  far  distant  when— 
because  of  our  increased  population,  the 
upsurge  in  Industry,  and  other  factors, 
all  of  which  cause  an  increase  in  the  use 
of  water;  plus  the  fact  that  our  water 
table  was  declining— the  people  of  the 
country  would  begin  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  this  problem  not  only  in 
our  part  of  the  country,  where  the  prob- 
lem is  endemic,  but  also  in  other  parts 
of  the  country  which  had  given  Uttle 
consideration  to  problems  of  water 
through  the  decades  and  centuries. 

So  It  is  my  pleasure,  and  it  is  a  per- 
sonal pleasure,  at  this  time  to  salute  the 
leader  from  the  Rocky  Mountain  States 
who  has  given  Us  such  sound  advice  ovjpr 
the  years  In  both  Houses  of  Congress  and 
as  Secretary  of  Agriculture,  and  who  has 
johied  In  paj^lng  tribute  and  in  giving 
due  credit   to    the   Senators    he   men- 
tioned—the distinguished  Senator  from 
Utah   tMr.  Moss],  who  has  performed 
outstandingly  in  this  body  in  the  field 
of  western  resources;  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  who 
took  upon  himself  leadership  in  this  most 
important  problem  In  the  Great  Lakes 
area;   the   distinguished   Senator   from 
Wyoming  [Mr.  McGee]  who  faces  the 
same  problems  we  have  In  Montana,  and 
who  has  worked  long  and  hard  to  try 
to  bring  about  a  rectification  of  differ- 
ences  in   that  area;   the   distinguished 
Senator  from   Washington    [Mr.   Jack- 
son], who  Is  now  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs, 
who  has  followed  In  the  footsteps  of  the 
Senator  from  New  Mexico,  as  he  himself 
has  said,  and  who.  like  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  during  the  second  year  of 
the  88th  Congress  is  performing  out- 
standingly as  chairman  of  the  committee. 
The  amount  of  good  legislation  com- 
ing out  of  the  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs Committee,  having  to  do  with  the 
resources  of  this  Nation,  for  the  benefit 
of  our  own  people,  Is,  I  think,  unrecog- 
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nized  In  the  country  today;  but  all  one 
has  to  do  is  look  at  the  record  of  the  87th 
Congress,  under  the  chairmanship  In  the 
committee  of  the  Senator  from  New  Mex- 
ico [Mr.  Anderson],  who  is  now  the 
ranking  Democrat  of  that  committee, 
and  the  record  this  year  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  (Mr.  Jackson],  who 
has  kept  alive  the  traditions  and  policies 
laid  down  by  his  predecessor,  and  who 
has  added  his  own  individual  touches  as 
well. 

May  I  say  also  that  what  the  distin- 
guished Senator  has  said  about  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Dakota  [Mr.  Burdick], 
the  Senator  from  Nevada  [Mr.  Cannon], 
and  other  Senators,  is  well  said,  because 
all  these  Senators  from  the  West  have 
worked  together  as  a  unit  in  this  particu- 
lar problem.  In  this  area  there  has  been 
little  activity  in  the  field  of  partisanship, 
because  what  happens  there  happens  to 
the  whole  region.  What  benefits  that  re- 
gion benefits  us  all  and  the  people  who 
live  there. 

I  again  commend  the  Senator  from 
New  Mexico,  who  is  now  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space 
Sciences,  for  the  unflagging  efforts  he 
has  made  over  the  years  and  the  many 
contributions  he  has  made  toward  mak- 
ing that  area  and  the  country  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live,  and  making  the 
Rocky  Mountain  region  a  better  place  to 
raise  families,  to  live,  and  to  prosper. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

I  yield  the  floor. 

Mr.  President,  I  suggest  the  absence  of 
a  quorum 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  withhold  that  request? 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Yes. 


POLITICAL  STATUS   OF  PUERTO 
RICO 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  661.  H.R.  5945 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
wlU  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5945)  to  establish  a  procedure  for  the 
prompt  settlement.  In  a  democratic  man- 
ner, of  the  political  status  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs 
with  amendments,  on  page  2.  line  19, 
after  "Puerto  Rico",  to  hisert  "unless 
prohibited  by  other  law";  on  page  3. 
after  line  21,  to  strike  out: 

(c)  The  Commission,  acting  tlirough  the 
President.  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  caU 
upon  the  head  of  any  Federal  department  or 
agency,  to  furnish  information  and  assist- 
ance which  the  Commission  deems  neces- 
sary for  the  performance  of  Its  functions,  and 
the  heads  of  such  departments  and  agencies 
are  authrolzed  and  directed  to  furnish  such 
Information  and  assUtance  without  reim- 
bursement. 


eredf ,  to 


And,  In  lieu  thereat,  to  insert: 
(c)   The  Conmilsslon  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  call  upon  the  head  of  any  Federal 
department  or  agency  to  Xurnlsh  Information 


and  assistance  which  the  Commission  deems 
necessary  for  the  performance  of  its  func- 
tions, and  the  heads  of  such  departments 
and  agencies  are  authorized  and  directed  to 
furnish  such  assistance  and  information,  un- 
less prohibited  under  other  law.  without  re- 
imb\irsement. 

And,  on  page  4,  line  18,  after  "Puerto 
Rico",  to  strike  out  "at"  and  Insert  "no 
later  than". 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
purpose  of  the  pending  bill,  as  proposed 
to  be  amended,  is  to  establish  a  United 
States-Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the 
status  of  Puerto  Rico  to  study  all  factors 
which  may  have  a  bearing  on  the  present 
and  future  relationship  between  the 
United  States  and  Puerto  Rico. 

For  many  years  considerable  doubt  has 
been  expressed  about  the  status  of  Puerto 
Rico.  Various  proposals  have  been  made 
to  change,  modify,  or  clarify  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  United  States  and 
the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  burden  of  the  effort  here  Is  to  ap- 
point a  Commission  which  will  report  its 
findings  to  the  Congress,  the  President, 
the  legislature  of  Puerto  Rico,  and  the 
Governor,  without  any  binding  obliga- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  executive  branch 
or  the  Congress  to  carry  out  such  recom- 
mendations. 

I  believe  it  is  a  sensible  and  reasonable 
proposal.  The  bill  was  reported  unani- 
mously from  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs.  I  urge  ite 
approval. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  rise  in  support  of 
the  proposed  legislation.  It  Is  a  very  de- 
sirable bill.  It  is  purely  an  investigatory 
bill.  Its  aim  is  to  straighten  out  some 
of  the  confusion  which  exists  as  a  result 
of  previous  legislation  giving  the  island 
of  Puerto  Rico  a  special  political  status. 
There  is  a  good  deal  of  controversy  on 
the  island  as  to  just  what  the  status 
means.  In  English  the  status  of  Puerto 
Rico  is  described  as  a  commonwealth. 
That  is  not  an  exact  translation  of  the 
Spanish  equivalent,  in  which  It  Is  de- 
scribed as  sui  associated  free  state. 

A  great  many  people  in  the  island  feel 
that  this  status  is  highly  desirable. 
Others  feel  it  is  enshrouded  with  much 
doubt. 

The  proposed  Commission  would  be 
properly  constituted,  with  representa- 
tives of  both  the  Senate  and  the  House, 
to  be  appointed  by  the  respective  au- 
thorities In  those  two  bodies,  with  three 
Presidential  appointees.  In  the  future 
there  will  be  some  representatives  from 
Puerto  Rico  according  to  a  method  of 
selection  which  the  Puerto  Ricans  will 
approve.  That  is  proper.  The  legisla- 
tion would  not  commit  Congress  to  ac- 
cept the  findings,  but  it  would  be  in  a 
better  position  to  take  appropriate  action 
after  the  Commission  had  reported. 

Puerto  Rico  has  made  gratifying 
gains — economic,  cultural,  spiritual— In 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  Every  ef- 
fort should  be  made  to  see  that  that 
progress  is  facilitated  and  not  Impaired. 
This  legislation  aims  to  help  resolve 
questions  which  believers  In  democracy 
should  desire  to  resolve. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  consideration  of  the 
committee  amendments  en  bloc?  If  not. 
the  committee  amendments  are  agreed  to 
en  bloc. 

Ihe  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

The  title  was  amended,  so  as  to  read : 
"An  act  to  establish  a  United  States- 
Puerto  Rico  Commission  on  the  Status  of 
Puerto  Rico." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

HATE  IMAGE  IS  BLACKENING  THE 
AMERICAN  CHARACTER 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  at  a  time  of  national  crisis  and 
tragedy  such  as  we  are  now  passing 
through,  I  am  disturbed  to  find  the  ac- 
tion of  a  psychopathic  fanatic  being  used 
to  blacken  the  American  character  with 
the  stigmas  of  hate  inspired  and  vio- 
lence oriented.  Our  reputation  abroad 
as  the  leader  of  the  free  world,  and  oiu* 
morale  at  home  can  only  suffer  from  this 
imwarranted  national  character  assassi- 
nation that  has  been  taking  place  in  the 
news  media  and  even  in  some  of  our 
churches. 

The  Morgantown  (W.  Va.)  Dominion- 
News,  in  making  this  same  point,  quotes 
an  editorial  from  the  Wall  Street  Jour- 
nal which  clearly  dispels  the  illusion  that 
violence  and  hate  are  characteristic  of 
American  life,  and  recalls  our  attention 
bluntly  to  the  fact  that  Lee  Oswald  was 
not  a  spokesman  for  antiadmlnistration 
forces  of  the  far  right,  by  any  stretch  of 
the  imagination,  but  was  a  professed 
Marxist. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  Dominion-News  article  be  print- 
ed In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Let's  Put  Hate  Wheee  It  Belongs 

We  rarely  find  ourselves  in  complete  agree- 
ment with  the  unofficial  spokesman  of  eco- 
nomic royalists' — meaning  the  Wall  Street 
Journal,  but  in  attempting  to  get  this  hate 
business  into  proper  measure  as  it  applies 
to  our  American  people  we  couldnt  be  more 
in  agreement  in  what  It  says  so  exceptionally 
well.  We.  therefore,  quote  this  business 
journal  as  follows: 

"From  pulpits  and  the  pens  of  commenta- 
tors, from  Government  officials  and  assorted 
other  citizens  is  Issuing  a  torrent  of  talk  to 
the  effect  that  the  American  people  are  con- 
sumed with  rancor  and  hatred.  In  the  words 
of  the  outgoing  head  of  the  National  Coun- 
cil of  Churches,  President  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation forces  us  to  our  knees  in  shame  for 
all  our  unharnessed  hates. 

"The  prevalence  of  such  views  ta  some- 
what puzzling  and  not  a  little  dlstxirbing. 
Frightful  and  frightening  as  the  murder  was, 
it  Is  hard  to  see  on  what  rational  groiuids  It 
can  be  made  Into  an  assault  on  the  whole 
character  of  contemporary  America. 

"The  attack,  to  begin  with,  distorts  all 
historical  perspective.    If  this  assassination 
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la  r««d  cs  th«  ramlt  of  an  outpouring  of 
hate  peculiar  to  our  time  and  place,  how  are 
the  HMHMlTTtlona  of  the  past  to  be  account- 
ed for?  In  the  case  of  Lincoln,  at  the  end 
of  a  great  OItU  War,  It  would  aeem  more 
appropriate  to  speak  of  forces  of  hatred  and 
Tlolence. 

"Nor  do  the  histories  of  other  peoples 
support  the  Idea  that  there  Is  something 
especially  wrong  with  our  society.  A  capac- 
ity for  violence  Is  obviously  embedded  In  all 
men,  and  has  shown  hideous  faces  In  man's 
long  past;  how  well  or  111  It  Is  controlled 
depends  on  a  varlty  of  clyllizlng  In&oences. 
Tet  in  many  more  or  leas  civilized  places 
today,  not  even  an  election  can  occur  ua- 
accompamled  by  violent  death. 

"In  America,  the  picture  of  a  people  pos- 
sessed by  h&te  does  not  fit  the  facts  dis- 
closed by  simple  observation.  An  assassin 
who  even  as  a  boy  was  considered  by  a 
psychiatrist  to  be  a  potentially  dangerous 
psychopath — ^U  it  honestly  believed  that  this 
particular  individual  sums  up  the  American 
character?  Or  sensible  to  say  that  he  and 
his  rifle  could  only  have  emerged  out  of  the 
forces  of  hate  abroad  in  the  land? 

"No  one  could  deny  that  there  are  indi- 
viduals and  small  groups  peddling  hate. 
There  have  always  been  and  probably  always 
win  be,  but  if  an3rthlng  they  are  today  less 
Important  In  national  life  and  leas  indicative 
of  national  character  than  at  some  other 
periods. 

"It  la  fashionable  nowadays  to  lump  the 
haters  with  the  extremists  of  the  far  right. 
In  some  Individual  instances  there  may  be 
an  identity,  but  individual  hatreds  also  exist 
at  the  other  extreme,  in  those  who  hate  so 
much  they  would  destroy  America's  Institu- 
ttona.  In  their  obsession  with  the  far  right, 
some  people  seemingly  refuse  to  believe  that 
the  deranged  killer  was  a  man  of  the  far 
left. 

"In  any  event,  all  this  Is  outside  the  main- 
stream of  American  lUe.  Not  hatred  but 
growing  understanding  and  even  compassion 
typify  the  general  temper  of  this  society  at 
this  time. 

"Such  qualities  are  evident  all  around 
us — in  the  normal  home.  In  the  comfortable 
working  conditions  of  the  normal  company. 
In  the  increasing  acceptance  of  once-despised 
mln(»-itle8.  It  is  hard  to  think  of  a  time 
of  so  much  concern  by  so  many  for  the 
dignity  of  all  max. 

"And  It  was  such  qualities  that  marked 
the  reaction  of  the  overwhelming  majority 
of  Americana  to  the  President's  death.  It 
was  not  violence  and  hate  but  an  outpour- 
ing of  deep  and  personal  grief,  and  that  does 
reflect  the  American  people. 

**To  make  the  assassination  of  a  President 
an  occasion  for  character  assassination  does 
worse  than  confuse  Issuea.  The  harping  on 
hate  Is  a  disservice  to  the  Nation,  for  It 
makes  It  more  difficult  for  the  nonviolent 
majority  to  get  on  with  their  and  the  Na- 
tion's bxulness  in  a  time  of  sorrow." 


HATE  IMAGE  IS  MISLEADING 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr.  Pres- 
ident, a  great  injustice  is  being  done 
toward  thia  country  in  the  press  and 
even  In  some  pulpits  where  sermonizing 
Is  taking  place  on  the  subject  of  hatred 
in  America.  The  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Elennedy  has  touched  off  a  virtual 
orgy  of  self-accusation  which  seeks,  by 
an  abstird  type  of  reasoning,  to  blame 
this  tragedy  on  an  imaginary  vicious 
streak  in  our  citizenry. 

An  editorial  in  the  December  1.  1963. 
Issue  of  the  Washington  Star  shows 
clearly  the  absurdity  of  such  reasoning 
and  the  hannfulness  of  promulgating  it 
at  a  time  when  national  solidarity  and 
coolheadedness  are  called  for.    It  is  the 


outpouring  of  genuine  love  and  grief  that 
deserves  attention  now,  as  a  reflection  of 
the  true  spirit  of  this  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  Star  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoid, 
as  follows : 

Hatsed  and  Htstxeia 

In  the  emotional  aftermath  of  President 
Kennedy's  murder,  the  Nation  Is  being  sub- 
jected to  a  seemingly  endless  series  of  ser- 
mons, both  in  pulpits  and  In  the  public 
prints,  on  the  evils  of  hatred.  The  idea  is 
always  pretty  much  the  same.  The  frame  of 
mind  which  produced  the  assassination  la 
equated,  in  resolute  contradiction  of  any 
known  facts,  with  the  attitude  of  the  radical 
right — specifically  the  attitude  of  those  who 
favor  racial  segregation.  We  are  urged  to 
piu-ge  ourselves  of  a  poison  which  the  dread- 
txil  act  In  DcUlas  supposedly  has  revealed  In 
our  bloodstrefim. 

The  sermons  are  sincere  and,  hopefully, 
edifying  as  weU.  But  they  happen  to  be 
Irrelevant  to  the  death  of  Mr.  Kennedy. 

Segregation  is  morally  wrong.  A  political 
program  baaed  on  the  repeal  of  the  Income 
tax  Is  fiscally  simple-minded.  But  neither 
one  had  anything  to  do  with  the  miu^er. 

If  it  Is  absurd  to  try  to  blame  the  assas- 
sination on  the  political  right.  It  la  yet  more 
absvird  to  insinuate  that  it  waa  the  resiilt 
of  something  dreadfully  wrong  with  Ameri- 
can political  life  as  a  whole.  Until  we  know 
something  dlflerent,  the  reasonable  assump- 
tion must  be  that  the  assassination  was  the 
result  of  something  dreadfully  wrong  In  the 
mind  of  Lee  Oswald. 

It  would  be  good  and  desirable  If  the 
world  could  now  abjure  all  hatred.  But 
since  hatred  still  exlsta  1900  years  after  the 
crucifixion,  it  is  unhappily  unlikely  that  It 
will  vanish  now. 

Meanwhile,  the  continuing  hysteria  about 
national  hatred  as  the  central  feature  of  this 
national  tragedy  does  us  a  national  injustice. 
It  ignores,  too,  the  most  obvioxis  expression 
of  national  feeling. 

The  line  of  mourners  formed  at  the  Capitol 
a  week  ago  is  still  moving. 

It  may  be  seen  in  Dallas,  where  citizens 
bring  flowers  to  the  place  In  the  road  where 
the  President  waa  shot. 

It  may  be  seen  across  the  Potomac,  where 
Americans  are  coming  in  thousands  to  visit 
his  grave. 

It  may  be  seen  in  the  spontaneous  and 
xmlversal  actions  taken  to  reverence  the 
memory  of  the  martyred  leader  by  giving  his 
name  to  places  and  Institutions  that  will 
endure. 

Surely  it  la  thla  outpouring  of  love  and 
grief  which  speaks  truly  of  the  state  of  the 
Nation. 


DANGERS  OF  VENEREAL  DISEASE 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  Dr.  George 
James,  commissioner  of  health  for  the 
city  of  New  York,  has  written  me  de- 
scribing a  revolutionary  program  which 
has  been  successful  In  alerting  the  peo- 
ple of  his  city  to  the  dangers  of  venereal 
disease,  a  serious  health  menace.  Dr. 
James'  excellent  letter  graphically  de- 
tails the  manner  In  which  the  Federal 
Government,  the  city  of  New  York,  and 
the  advertising  and  television  industries 
worked  together  to  effectively,  yet  dis- 
creetly, deal  with  a  subject  about  which 
the  public  had  dangerously  little  infor- 
mation. I  feel  certain  my  colleagues  will 
be  interested  in  Dr.  James'  comments, 
imd  that  this  information  may  well  be  of 
help  to  other  cities  and  States  desirous 


of  utilizing  our  mass  communications 
media  In  the  fight  for  a  healthier 
America.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
Dr.  James'  letter  be  printed  in  the 
Rccoto. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcord, 
as  follows: 

The  Crrv  or  New  Yosk. 
CoMMissioNiR  or    Health, 

October  29,  1963. 
Senator  Lism  Hill, 
Senator  Office  BuUding, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senatob  Hill:  Because  of  the  alarm- 
ing rise  in  the  Incidence  of  venereal  diseases 
In  our  Nation  and  throughout  the  world, 
your  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  may  be  Interested  in  how  New  York 
City  is  making  known  this  dangerous  situa- 
tion. 

The  story  I  have  to  tell  you  is  one  of  co- 
operation among  Federal  Government,  n 
city  government,  and  the  communications 
Industry. 

As  those  concerned  with  the  public  wel- 
fare know,  venereal  diseases  are  easily  cured 
if  detected  early.  But  most  cases  go  unre- 
ported either  through  ignorance  or  shame. 
And  most  of  the  victims  are  teenagers.  Un- 
treated, these  diseases  ravage,  and  even  kill. 

About  a  years  ago  the  Surgeon  General 
discussed  with  New  York  City's  Commis- 
sioner of  Health  the  need  to  communicate 
the  serious  facU  about  venereal  disease  to 
the  greatest  number  of  jieople,  with  the  Im- 
pact necessary  to  bestir  them  to  action. 
Television  could  do  this,  it  was  felt,  if 
an  advertising  agency  prepared  the  mes- 
sages. New  York  City  was  envisaged  as  a 
test  area.  If  it  could  be  done  here,  it  could 
be  done  anywhere. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Valensteln.  chairman  of  the 
executive  committee  of  Grey  Advertising. 
Inc.,  was  asked  if  he  would  help  with  this 
project.  He  was  most  willing  for  Grey  to 
participate  In  thla  worthwhUe  battle  against 
disease. 

The  words  "syphilis"  and  "gonorrhea"  had 
not  often  been  heard  on  commercial  tele- 
vision stations  previously.  But  we  were  con- 
vinced that  television  was  a  major  medium 
to  use  for  reaching  teenagers  anc  their  par- 
ents. Grey  quickly  designed  public  service 
mesaagea  for  TV.  The  worda  told  what 
("syphilis,  gonorrhea"),  who  ("The  victims? 
Mostly  teenagers"),  and  how  to  get  help  (a 
special  telephone  number  was  set  up  by  the 
Department  of  Health  to  give  Information 
to  callers).  The  visual  material  was  strictly 
symbolic — a  dewy  rosebud  whose  petals  open, 
wUt.  fall,  and  finally  blow  away.  Television 
stations  that  were  squeamish  about  the 
subject  when  approached  changed  their 
minds  after  seeing  the  finished  film.  To- 
day, all  but  one  of  the  seven  TV  stations  In 
New  York  City  are  using  the  mesaagea  an 
average  of  10  tlmee  weekly. 

It  la  Intereating  to  note  that  this  venereal 
disease  commercial  was  honored  at  the 
American  film  festival  in  New  York  as  being 
best  In  the  public  service  category.  This 
fact  has  helped  create  acceptance  with  TV 
stations  across  the  country. 

The  agency's  work  and  the  stations'  time 
have  of  course  been  contributed  as  a  public 
service. 

Since  the  messages  went  on  the  air,  health 
departments  In  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  and 
California,  have  requested  copies  in  their 
cities.  Other  cities  have  made  preliminary 
inquiries.  Arrangements  are  being  com- 
pleted to  make  these  prints  available  to  sta- 
tions all  over  the  country. 

It  is  yet  too  early  for  a  full  reault  story, 
but  in  1062  there  was  just  a  slight  Increase 
In  VD  cases  In  New  York  City,  compared 
with  the  10.3-percent  Increase  of  1961  over 
1960.    Still  an  increase,  but  a  declining  one. 

We  are  convinced  that  the  information 
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campaign  will  soon  turn  the  figures  into  an- 
nual decreases.  We  hope  the  same  happens 
In  every  city  of  our  great  Nation. 

Thank  you.   Senator  Hill,  for  your  con- 
tinued efforts  on  b^ialf  of  the  public  wel- 
fare, j  j 
Sincerely.       1 1 

G80BOE  James,  M.D., 
Cormmissioner  of  Health. 


VOLUNTARY   WHEAT   CER^nFICATE 
PLAN 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  learned  this  morning  that  four  ad- 
ditional State  Wheat  Growers  Associa- 
tions last  weekend  endorsed  the  volun- 
tary certificate  approach  to  a  wheat 
program  effective  on  the  1964  crop. 

The  State  associations  in  Idaho, 
Texas,  South  Dakota,  Colorado,  and  Ore- 
gon passed  resolutions  endorsing  the 
voluntary  certificate  approach  at  state- 
wide meetings  last  week.  The  conven- 
tion In  Oregon  acted  to  endorse  a  reso- 
lution previously  adopted  by  the  State 
association's  board  of  directors.  Other 
State  wheat  organizations  previously 
endorsing  the  plan  are:  Missouri.  Wash- 
ington. Kansas,  Nebraska,  Wyoming,  and 
Oklahoma.  i 

I  am  gratified  tlnl  note  that  Chairman 
Graham  Purcell  of  the  Wheat  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  House  Agriculture  Com- 
mittee Is  resuming  hearings  Wednesday 
on  a  wheat  program  for  1964  and  sub- 
sequent years. 

Mr.  President,  the  wheatgrowers  of 
the  Nation  have  clearly  demonstrated, 
by  resolutions  at  one  State  convention 
after  another  and  at  the  National 
Grange  convention,  that  they  want  a 
wheat  program,  and  that  they  are  pretty 
well  united  behind  the  voluntary  certifi- 
cate approach. 

I  Interpret  Congressman  Purcell 's  re- 
sumption of  hearings  as  a  response  to 
the  growing  demand  and  unity  among 
wheatgrowers  and  I  want  to  commend 
him  for  the  timeliness  of  his  action. 

I  am  greatly  encouraged  that  legisla- 
tion on  wheat  may  be  finally  enacted  well 
In  advance  of  spring  planting,  and  that 
a  prospective  $600  million  decline  In 
farm  Income  for  next  year  as  a  result  of 
a  disastrous  decline  in  wheat  prices  may 
be  averted. 


NEBRASKA— WIDE-ANGLE  STATE 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
well  known  that  from  time  to  time  Sen- 
ators, no  less  than  Members  of  the  other 
body,  manage  to  overcome  their  modesty 
on  behalf  of  their  home  States  or  dis- 
tricts and  call  the  attention  of  their  col- 
leagues to  certain  virtues  Inherent 
therein. 

It  Is  In  that  tradition  that  I  today  offer 
an  article  which  appeared  In  the  Sunday 
New  York  Times  travel  section,  entitled, 
••Wide-Angle  State."  It  is  In  praise  of 
Nebraska  in  the  fall. 

Written  by  WUUam  Stockdale,  the 
article  describes  "the  land  of  the  big 
view,  where  there  Is  no  place  for  a  sun- 
rise or  sunset  to  hide,  and  so  there  seem 
to  be  more  and  bigger  sunrises  and  sun- 
sets than  almost  anywhere  else." 

Mr.  Stockdale  describes  the  friendli- 
ness of  Nebraskans,  the  quality  of  Ne- 
braska beef,  and  frets  only  about  the 


coffee,  which  he  finds  weaker  than  that 
served  in  the  East,  but  concedes  "it  is 
always  offered  generously  and  cups  are 
replenished  endlessly  for  the  same  dime." 

Those  of  us  who  love  Nebraska  are 
gratified  at  Mr.  Stockdale  s  discovery  of 
this  fine  State  and  are  in  full  accord  with 
his  closing  observation  that  "seeing  Ne- 
braska at  this  time  of  year  Is  like  warm- 
ing oneself  before  a  fireplace;  and  the 
glow  lingers  on." 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  text  of  Mr.  Stockdale's 
article  be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Wide-Anglk  State — Now  That  the  Corn  Is 

Gone,    Nebkaska's    Great    Plains    Are    a 

SrcTDY  IN  Brown 

(By  William  Stockdale) 
Omaha,  Nebr. — Where  can  one  find  a  ro- 
mantic, escapist  land,  one  that  is  convenient, 
yet  off  the  accustomed  routes,  and  vrtth 
friendly  natives  In  Interesting  dress,  fasci- 
nating night  life,  exotic  food,  and  a  relaxed 
way  of  life? 

The  South  Seas?  Uncharted  Islands  in 
the  Caribbean?  No.  Instead,  one  should 
note  that  at  this  very  moment,  planes  are 
waiting  at  Idlewlld  and  other  airports,  to 
whisk  people  to  this  magic  land  in  a  few 
hours.     The  place?     Nebraska. 

To  have  seen  Paris  In  April,  or  Rio  at  carni- 
val time.  IS  to  have  done  well.  But  no  one 
can  say  he  has  truly  lived  until  he  has  seen 
Nebraska  in  late  fall. 

legendary  land 

One  arrives  in  this  romantic  land  at  the 
moment  he  crosses  the  broad,  rolling  Mis- 
souri. This  is  where  the  West  begins.  This 
is  the  legendary  land  of  the  overland  trails, 
the  intrepid  pioneers,  the  Pawnee  and  Otoe, 
the  pony  express  and  names  like  Buffalo  Bill 
and  Wild  Bill  Hlckok. 

This  is  the  land  of  the  big  view,  where 
there  is  no  place  for  a  sunrise  or  a  sunset  to 
hide,  and  so  there  seem  to  be  more  and  big- 
g»  sunrises  and  sunsets  than  almost  any- 
where else.  And  when  the  sun  rises  at  the 
sensible  hour  of  7  o'clock  at  this  time  of  year, 
there  is  a  blast  of  color  stretching  from  one 
side  of  the  horizon  to  the  other;  it  starts  as 
deep  orange  and  turns  to  gold  just  as  the  sun 
peeps  dreamily  over  the  flat  sea  of  land. 

This  land  is  flat.  yes.  It  is  flat  with  hills, 
as  the  ocean  is  flat  with  waves.  And  from  the 
crow's  nest  of  a  hotel  window,  one  looks  out 
over  the  broad  expanse  and  feels  as  alone  and 
apart  as  if  he  were  at  sea,  many  days  from 
shore. 

emptiness  STARTLING 

Motoring  over  this  land,  one's  flrst  Impulse 
is  to  be  starUed  by  the  vast  emptiness. 
Nothing  to  see,  but  the  view  of  it  is  terrific. 

This  is  due  to  nervous  eyes,  which  are  ac- 
customed to  taking  in  simultaneoiisly  auto 
junkyards,  filUng  stations,  billboards.  trafBc 
lights,  highway  signs,  construction  barriers, 
buildings,  stores,  people,  stray  dogs,  children 
on  bicycles,  and  flying  pigeons. 

It  takes  a  little  time  to  develop  lazy  eyes, 
which  can  drink  in  an  endless  expanse  of 
land,  broken  only  occasionally  by  a  ranch 
house  and  some  cattle.  Even  the  creeping 
dinosaurlike  combines  have  retreated  Into 
winter  hibernation. 

Still,  there  Is  much  to  see.  This  la  a 
land  of  many  colors — all  of  them  brown. 
The  thrill  of  Nebraska  In  late  autumn  is  in 
the  shades  of  brown  to  be  discovered. 

How  different  from  New  England.  When 
the  glorious  colors  of  autumn  there  have 
died,  the  word  "brown"  becomes  a  term  of 
repnMch.  In  Nebraska,  brown  la  a  glorious 
ooJor. 


AtmiMN  ev^twhksb 

It  Is  not  a  dead  brown,  nor  a  mournful 
brown  as  one  native  de8crlt>ed  the  brown 
of  the  west  coast.  It  la  a  rich,  warm,  liv- 
ing brown.  Brown  la  a  restful  color.  Brown 
la  auttmui,  and  brown  la  everywhere. 

Counting  the  shades  of  brown  Is  an  enter- 
prise. There  is  the  yellow-brown  of  the  corn 
stubble  on  the  fields,  and  there  is  the  reddish 
brown  of  the  stalks  of  sorghum  left  remain- 
ing after  the  harvest;  these  are  best  seen  In 
the  fading  light  of  an  afternoon  sun. 

There  is  the  golden  brown  of  the  wheat- 
fields,  and  the  dark  brown  of  plowed  fields, 
revealing  the  richness  of  the  soil. 

There  is  the  gray  brown  of  the  tree  trunks 
and  the  lighter  brown  of  the  branches. 
Trees  are  to  this  landscape  as  Islands  are 
to  water.  Their  branches  In  the  autvimn 
are  naked,  since  relentless  winds  of  the 
Great  Plains  have  taken  the  leaves  on  long 
journeys. 

RED-BROWN    CATTLE 

There  is  the  weathered  brown  of  the  ranch 
buildings  nestled  In  hollows,  and  the  red 
brown  of  the  cattle  standing  motionless  over 
the  rangeland.  as  if  lost  in  thought.  To 
an  easterner,  it  might  appear  that  they  do 
have  a  faraway  look  and  he  might  even 
wonder  how  they  like  living  so  far  away 
from  everything. 

In  the  soil  and  in  the  crops  are  many 
shades  of  brown,  each  blending  with  the 
others  In  quiet  harmony.  There  Is  nothing 
to  break  this  restful  expanse — no  farmer's 
fruit  stand,  brilliant  with  orange  pvunpklns 
or  baskets  of  dazzling  red  and  yellow  apples; 
no  hanging  Jugs  of  orange  cider  suspended 
near  a  sign  proclaiming  antiques  for  sale. 

No  patient  steeple  pierces  the  brown  land- 
scape. All  is  brown,  all  Is  serene,  all  Is  calm 
as  Christmas  morning. 

Towns  break  upon  the  scene  as  distinct 
surprises.  They  are  found  like  a  pendant  at 
the  end  of  a  long  chain  of  telephone  poles. 

On  stopping,  one  finds  friendly  natives 
unspoiled  by  tourists.  There  is  no  language 
barrier,  although  natives  may  tell  the  stran- 
ger to  go  north,  south,  east,  or  west,  Instead 
of  going  right  or  left.  This  Is  because  most 
roads  and  city  streets  are  laid  out  on  a 
straight  north-south  and  east-west  basis. 

The  talk  of  the  natives  at  this  time  of  year 
often  runs  to  shooting  deer  and  pheasant. 
"Got  your  freezer  full  of  pheasant?"  is  a 
common  question. 

The  native  dress  Is  colorful  with  the  male 
sporting  the  flashier  and  more  flamboyant 
attire.  Some  ranchers  and  cattle  buyers 
wear  light  tan,  broad-brimmed  cowboy  hats 
and  iKKtts,  while  other  farmers  appear  In  blue 
denim  overalls  with  engineers'  hats. 

If  he  Is  watchful,  the  visitor  may  see  an 
Indian.  Colored,  feathered  headdress  and 
war  paint  are  no  longer  in  fashion,  and  may 
not  be  counted  on  to  give  the  Indian  away. 
Actually,  he  tends  more  toward  conservative 
dress  in  the  Madison  Avenue  style.  He  can 
best  be  distinguished  by  his  quiet  manners 
and  unobtrusive  bearing. 

The  tovu-lst  will  find  the  food  mldcontl- 
nental.  Specialties  of  the  region  are  fine 
steaks  and  thick  slices  of  roast  beef.  The 
Nebraska  car-license  plate  proclaims  Itself 
"The  Beef  State,"  and  not  a  single  restaurant 
menu  is  likely  to  let  guests  forget  It. 

"Nebraska  beef"  Is  a  headlined  item,  and 
a  good  steak  in  thU  bargain  haven  coats  half 
what  a  comparable  steak  might  cost  In  Bos- 
ton or  New  York.  Pork  chops  from  local 
corn-fed  pigs  are  another  native  dish. 

COT7RMET   DINING 

Seafood  is  available,  as  Is  gourmet  dining. 
A  leading  hotel  In  Grand  Island,  third  largest 
city  m  the  State  with  about  25,000  people, 
advertises  a  Sunday  evening  "continental 
supper  smdrgasbord"  at  $2.85.  It  Includes 
shrimp,  lobster,  and  exotic  delicacies. 

Most  good  cafes  and  restaurants  feature 
Inexpensive    dining,    and    a    restaurant    In 
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Kearney  offers  a  Sunday  night  smdrgaabord 
ot  beef.  ham.  and  fried  chicken  for  $1.25. 
Sometimes  a  restaurant  will  feature  home- 
baked  pastries,  and  one  lltUe  cafe  serves 
doughnuts  that  the  owner  makes  herself. 

The  tourist  visiting  this  region  may  find 
that  the  coffee  is  generally  weaker  than  that 
served  In  the  East.  However,  it  Is  always 
offered  generously,  and  cups  are  replenished 
endlessly  for  the  same  dime. 

The  tourist  looking  for  some  little  souve- 
nir distinctive  of  the  region  can  visit  a  saddle 
shop,  where  saddles  can  be  purchased  for 
anywhere  from  $80  to  $300.  Saddle  shops 
also  sell  cowboy  boots,  lariats,  halters,  spurs, 
and  similar  items  that  would  make  good  con- 
versation pieces  for  anyone  not  owning  a 
horse.  One  shop  features  a  window  display 
of  electric  branding  irons,  the  perfect  Christ- 
mas gift  for  the  man  who  has  everything. 

Seeing  Nebraska  at  this  time  of  year  is  like 
warming  oneself  before  a  fireplace.  And  the 
glow  lingers  on. 


THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
HELP 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  items  listed  for  possible  duty  reduc- 
tions during  the  forthcoming  "Kennedy 
round"  of  international  tariff  negotia- 
tions are  cattle  and  beef. 

These  items  are  on  the  list  in  spite  of 
the  recent  phenomenal  Increase  in  beef 
imports  at  the  present  low  rates,  and  in 
spite  of  the  impact  of  these  imports  on 
our  domestic  prices  for  cattle.  On 
many  occasions  I  have  spoken  out 
against  our  policy  of  permitting  these 
mounting  imports.  In  my  opinion,  it  is 
ridiculous  even  to  consider  additional 
reductions  in  the  tariff  rates  on  cattle 
and  beef. 

Hearings  on  the  cattle  and  beef  tariffs 
are  to  be  held  this  afternoon  by  the 
Trade  Information  Committee  and  to- 
morrow morning  by  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion, at  which  it  is  my  intention  to  make 
a  personal  appearance.  The  case  against 
the  reductions  is  expressed  briefly  and 
well  in  statements  submitted  by  Robert 
H.  Howard,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Association, 
and  by  C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  American  National  Cat- 
tlemen's Association.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  have  these  two  statements  in- 
serted in  the  Record  at  this  ix)lnt,  and 
also  to  have  inserted  my  own  statement 
which  I  have  prepared  to  be  submitted 
to  the  Tariff  Commission  tomorrow. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To:   The  Tariff  Conunlssion.  the  Trade  In- 
formation Conunlttee. 
Prom:  The  Nebraska  Stock  Growers  Associa- 
tion, AUlance,  Nebr. 

This  association  represents  cattle  pro- 
ducers throughout  the  State  of  Nebraska. 
It  was  organized  in  1888  principally  as  a 
deterrent  to  cattle  theft.  Later  in  its  tenure, 
new  phases  of  Interest  became  a  part  of  its 
service  to  the  cattle  Industry  of  Nebraska. 

A  matter  of  great  Importance  to  the  cattle 
producers  of  this  State  is  the  present  situa- 
tion regarding  beef  Imports  and  tariffs.  Ne- 
braska is  particularly  a  large  cattle  produc- 
ing and  feeding  State.  Statistics  show  it  to 
rank  third  In  the  Nation  In  total  catUe 
nimibers  as  well  as  in  beef  cattle  numbers. 

While  the  United  SUtes  U  the  greatest 
meat  producer  in  the  world,  we  are  working 
toward  becoming  the  greatest  meat  importer. 
According  to  our  best  statistics,  the  United 


States  holds  second  place  next  to  the  United 
Kingdom  among  meat  importers  and  we  are 
about  eleventh  among  the  exporters.  We  are 
not  siiggestlng  the  Importing  of  meat  and 
meat  products  be  discontinued  entirely  but 
we  feel  that  there  should  be  more  quota  con- 
trols and  fair  tariffs  to  help  the  American 
livestock  Industry  recover  to  a  level  where 
decent  profits  may  accrue  to  the  producers 
and   feeders. 

More  than  10  percent  of  our  domestic  con- 
sumption of  beef  is  now  made  up  of  foreign 
Imports  and  we  maintain  that  this  10  per- 
cent could  be  cut.  whereas  it  seems  that  it 
is  Increasing  each   year. 

Information  has  been  released  indicating 
that,  with  our  growing  population,  we  will 
need  35  million  more  t>eef  cattle  by  1970 
than  we  now  have  on  hand.  We  feel  assured 
that  the  livestock  Industry  will  be  able  to 
provide  enough  beef  cattle  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing population,  here  In  the  United  States,  the 
same  way  the  farmer  has  been  able  to  In- 
crease his  production  of  feed  grains  on  re- 
duced acreage,  through  improved  efficiency 
and  techniques.  Such  information  has  been 
misleading  to  foreign  countries  who  are  not 
familiar  with  our  markets  and  ability  to 
produce  livestock  and  feeds. 

We  further  believe  that  industrial  and 
agricultural  tariffs  ought  to  be  considered 
as  a  package,  if  and  when  negotiation  is 
made  with  any  foreign  country.  Any  per- 
centage decrease  in  our  beef  Imports  today 
would  tend  to  stabilize  and  stimulate  the 
present  livestock  markets  in  the  United 
States. 

Attest: 

RoBKST  M.  Howard. 

Secretary-Treasurer,  Nebraska  Stock 

Growers  Association. 

Sttmmart  bt  C.  W.  McMillan,  ExrcuTTvi  Vice 
President  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association 

The  position  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association  is  that  fresh,  chilled, 
frozen,  cooked,  and  preserved  beef  and  beef 
products  as  well  as  live  cattle  (100.40.  100.43. 
100.45.  100.53.  100.55.  106.10,  107.20.  and 
107.25)  should  be  taken  off  the  preliminary 
negotiation  list  for  a  cut  of  the  present  exist- 
ing tariffs  on  these  products  by  50  percent 
or  elimination  entirely  of  the  duties  now  in 
effect. 

The  above  position  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing points  which  are  covered  in  detail  in  our 
brief: 

1.  The  economic  lmj)ortance  of  the  cattle 
and  beef  industry  and  the  interdependence 
of  agriculture  and  a  dynamic  American  econ- 
omy. 

2.  The  phenomenal  growth  and  potential 
of  the  cattle  industry  can  provide  ample 
quantities  of  high-quality  beef  for  the  Im- 
mediate- and  long-range  future  needs  of  our 
discerning  customers,  the  consumers  of  the 
United  States. 

3.  The  present  tariff  levels  for  the  United 
States  are  among  the  lowest  of  any  of  the 
world  trade  community. 

4.  Current  levels  of  imports  are  having  ex- 
tremely adverse  economic  Impact  on  our  do- 
mestic beet  cattle  Industry  and  further  re- 
ductions in  the  present  existing  tariff  would 
prove  catastrophic  to  the  major  source  of 
Income  for  the  ranchers  and  farmers  of  this 
country. 

5.  The  beef  cattle  business  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  concepts  of  free  trade  since 
there  is  no  other  alternative  use  for  the  major 
resources  utilized  by  the  t>eef  cattle  busi- 
ness— the  harvesting  of  grasses  and  rough- 
ages. 

6.  This  country  must  maintain  a  steady 
and  ready  source  of  food  and  fiber  for  both 
peace  and  war.  Our  dynamic  agriculture  is 
a  most  effective  tool  In  supporting  our  world 
leadership. 

7.  The  American  National  Cattlemen's  As- 
sociation in  sununary  would  recommend  that 


the  opposite  position  be  taken  of  tariff  cut- 
ting proix>8ed  In  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962  as  it  affects  the  domestic  cattle  and  beef 
industry.  We  recommend  that  a  quota  aya- 
t»m  be  established  whereby  the  exporting 
countries  could  continue  to  participate  In 
our  market,  but  that  the  world  supplies  of 
beef  and  live  cattle  would  not  be  continually 
"dumped"  on  the  U.S.  market.  There  is  am- 
ple precedent  for  such  action. 

introduction 
My  name  is  C.  W.  McMillan.  I  am  execu- 
tive vice  president  of  the  American  National 
Cattlemen's  Association.  801  East  17th  Ave- 
nue. Denver.  Colo.  The  American  Na- 
tional Cattlemen's  Association  represents  37 
State  cattlemen's  and  cattle  feeder's  as- 
sociations, thousands  of  individual  members 
and  over  100  breed,  regional  and  local  as- 
sociations throughout  the  country.  We  are 
pleased  to  have  an  opportunity  to  present 
their  views  before  both  the  Trade  Informa- 
tion Committee  and  the  Tariff  Commission 
on  the  economic  implications  on  the  do- 
mestic beef  cattle  industry  of  the  upcoming 
negotiations  in  Geneva. 

ECONOMIC  importance  OF  THE  CATTLE  AND  BEEF 
INDUSTRT 

The  very  basis  for  a  sound,  prosperous 
agriculture  is  the  livestock  Industry,  and 
more  particularly  the  beef  cattle  business. 
Twenty  out  of  every  $100  In  sales  hi  1962 
for  agriculture  were  derived  from  cattle  and 
calves.  The  gross  Income  from  live  cattle 
and  calves  has  increased  from  $1.4  billion 
In  1940  to  $8.3  bUllon  In  1962 

Agriculture  u  a  huge  customer  for  the 
output  of  the  U.S.  industries.  It  invests 
more  than  $26  billion  in  goods  and  services, 
and  the  average  farm  family  expenditure  is 
almost  $10,000  annually.  Agriculture  as  a 
whole  grosses  in  excess  of  $37  bUlion  an- 
nually and  its  equity  in  assets  is  in  excess 
of  90  percent. 

Quoting  from  a  research  program  of  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  in  ite  Agri- 
cultural Economic  Report  No.  28,  entitled 
"Agriculture  and  Economic  Growth": 

"The  United  States  provides  an  outstand- 
ing example  of  what  an  efficient  agriculture 
can  do  for  the  economic  growth  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"A  marked  increase  in  food  supplies  helps 
to  set  In  motion  the  whole  process  of  eco- 
nomic development.  A  rapid  advance  in 
agriculture  productivity  means  increased 
food  supplies  at  relatively  lower  prices.  Be- 
cause wage  earners  need  less  of  their  in- 
come to  buy  food,  the  effective  money  de- 
mands for  other  goods  increases.  This  makes 
it  possible  for  entrepreneurs  to  expand  out- 
put of  nonagricultural  goods  and  to  make 
additional  investments  in  their  production. 
At  the  same  time  the  increase  in  farm  pro- 
ductivity releases  workers  to  Industry  which 
can  afford  to  hire  them  because  of  the  ex- 
panded demand  for  its  products." 

This  study  also  pointed  out  the  high  rela- 
tionship of  the  decrease  in  percent  of  a 
labor  force  in  agriculture  and  the  increase 
in  per  capita  income.  This  decrease  in  labor 
force  is  due  to  Increased  use  of  capital  by 
agriculture. 

Item  1  in  the  Appendix  graphically  points 
out  the  Importance  an  efficient  agriculture 
has  on  the  total  economy.  For  example,  the 
percent  of  disposable  income  spent  on  food 
and  nonalcoholic  beverages  has  decreased 
from  an  approximate  average  of  27  percent  in 
1912-16  to  the  present  level  of  19  percent 
thus  realizing  more  disposable  Income  for 
other  goods  and  services. 

Since  the  raising  and  feeding  of  beef  cattle 
Is  the  major  factor  in  agriculture,  the  data 
as  well  points  out  its  Importance  to  the 
economy.  Therefore,  any  decision  which 
might  be  made  by  our  Government  adversely 
affecting  the  beef  cattle  community  would 
be  felt  throughout  the  entire  structure  of 
our  economy. 
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It  should  be  noted  also  that  any  action 
that  damages  the  efficiency  of  the  cattle 
industry  also  adversely  affects  the  economic 
life  of  thousands  of 'communities  the  coun- 
try over.  To  permit  this  through  even  fur- 
ther reduction  In  ovu-  tariffs  on  cattle  and 
beef,  wo\Ud  also  directly  affect  employment 
on  the  thousands  of  ranches  and  related  seg- 
menu  of  the  Industry  to  the  extent  of  mil- 
lions of  man-hours. 

GROWTH    OF   THE   CATTLE    INDUSTRT 

In  1948  cattle  on  hand  numbered  a  little 
over  77  million  head,  whereas  on  January  1, 
1963,  we  had  over  103  million.  In  1940  we 
consumed  8.23  billion  pounds  carcass  weight 
and  in  1962  we  consumed  17.3  billion  pounds 
(civilian  consumption).  Per  capita  con- 
sumption of  beef  was  increased  from  the 
1940  level  of  54.9  pounds  to  an  estimated 
95  pounds  in  1963.  (See  item  2  in  appendix.) 
It  has  been  determined  that  approximately 
70  percent  of  the  total  tonnage  of  all  har- 
vested crops  were  fed  to  livestock.  Beef 
cattle  and  calves  account  for  more  than  42 
percent  of  the  consumption  of  all  feedstuffs 
produced,  according  to  U.S.  Department  of 
Agriculture  studies. 

The  most  recent  agricultural  census  found 
there  were  roughly  4  million  farms  and  2.5 
million  had  cattle  and  calves.  Over  1  billion 
acres  of  land  are  involved  either  in  cropland 
used  for  pasture,  open  permanent  pasture, 
woodland  pasture,  open  grazing,  and  wood- 
land grazing.  Indicating  the  tremendous 
utilization  by  cattle  and  calves  of  this  Im- 
portant economic  resource. 

With  this  huge  production  plant,  plus  the 
potential  that  will  l>e  realized  as  production 
on  the  land  Increases  (an  incretise  of  80  per- 
cent from  1950  to  1975  Is  estimated  in  "Long- 
Term  Production  Prospects  for  Western  Agri- 
culture," an  Economic  Research  Service  pub- 
lication. May  1963)  together  with  Improved 
breeding,  it  is  evident  that  our  domestic 
beef  plant  wUl  be  able  abundantly  to  supply 
domestic  demand.  All  the  Industry  needs  Is 
economic  incentive. 

TARIFF  LEVELS  FOR  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND 
OTHER  COUNTRIES 

It  is  pertinent,  we  believe,  to  review  briefly 
the  present  tariff  levels  on  the  items  of  pri- 
mary interest  to  the  beef  cattle  producers. 
These  items  In  Agricultural  Handbook  No. 
143.  fall  under  schedule  1.  100.40,  1(X).43, 
100.45,  100.53,  100.55.  106.10.  107.30,  and 
107  J6. 

In  1930  the  tariff  on  iseef  and  veal  was 
6  cents  per  pound  and  this  was  reduced  in 
1947  to  the  present  3  cents  per  pound.  The 
United  States  reduced  the  tariff  on  cattle 
under  200  pounds  from  2V4  to  1V4  cents  a 
pound  on  the  first  200,000  head  coming  Into 
this  country  annually.  The  rate  on  cattle 
weighing  200  to  700  pounds  Is  2^  cents;  on 
those  weighing  over  700  poimds  It  was  re- 
duced from  3  to  1>4  oents  per  pound  for 
not  over  4(X),000  head  entering  in  a  12- 
month  period  with  not  more  than  120.000 
head  entering  In  any  one  quarter.  Cattle 
entering  In  excess  of  this  number  carry  a 
duty  of  2'/4  cents  per  pound.  Preserved 
meats  and  those  not  otherwise  specified 
were  reduced  from  20  to  10  percent  on  an  ad 
valorem  basis. 

Since  general  price  levels  In  the  United 
States  have  more  than  doubled  since  1930, 
the  tariff  reduction  from  6  to  3  cents  on 
beef  and  veal  actually  amounts  to  less  than 
l',i  cents  in  terms  of  1930  prices  as  com- 
pared with  present  price  levels.  Cow  prices 
are  now  at  about  $14  per  hundredweight  as 
compared  with  only  $7  In  1930,  reflecting  the 
general  Inflation.  The  present  tariff  has 
become  inslgniflcant  as  a  deterrent  to  im- 
ports of  beef  and  live  cattle.  To  give  the 
same  degree  of  protection  as  we  had  in  1930, 
the  present  tariff  level  would  have  to  be 
Increased  more  than  550  percent.  We  call 
your  particular  attention  to  item  3  in  the 
appendix,    figures    by   the   U.S.   Department 


of  Conunerce  dealing  with  ad  valorem 
equivalents  In  1930  and  the  1962  rates  of 
duty  on  live  cattle,  beef  and  veal — afresh, 
frozen,  canned  and  preserved. 

Based  on  a  study  by  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture's  Economic  Resesu-ch  Service, 
the  United  States  has  steadily  been  reducing 
Its  duties  on  agricultural  Imports  since  en- 
actment of  the  Reciprocal  Trade  Agreements 
Act  some  30  years  ago.  The  study  found 
that  the  average  tariff  rates  on  dutiable  agri- 
cultural Imports  have  been  reduced  from  88 
percent  In  1932  to  10  percent  in  1949,  with 
slight  reductions  since  that  period.  The 
average  duty  imposed  on  U.S.  agricultural 
imports  is  lower  than  i.hose  on  U.S.  non- 
agricultural  Imports. 

Paralleling  the  reductions  In  our  duties  on 
agricultural  Imports  has  been  a  tremendous 
Increase  in  cost  of  production  for  the  domes- 
tic Industries,  particularly  In  agriculture. 
Although  total  farm  income  has  increased 
slightly  since  the  midforties,  the  production 
expenses  have  Increased  at  a  much  more 
rapid  rate  (see  item  4  in  appendix).  Along 
with  increasing  cost  of  production  and  slight 
Increase  In  net  farm  Income,  there  has  been 
a  drop  In  the  purchasing  power  (see  item  5 
In  appendix).  More  particularly  and  per- 
haps more  discouraging,  as  an  example,  is 
the  income  and  expense  figure  indicating 
relationship  between  gross  Income  and  net 
ranch  Income  for  cattle  ranches  In  the  South- 
west (see  Item  6  In  appendix) . 

Conc\arrently  with  the  increased  cost  of 
production  and  decreases  in  duties  on  agri- 
cultural imports,  we  find  that  other  countries 
have  either  maintained  or  Increased  their 
nontariff  Import  controls  as  well  as  their 
import  duties  (see  item  7  in  appendix) .  It  is 
obvious  from  these  supporting  data  that  the 
direction  that  the  United  States  has  been 
going,  both  in  their  tariffs  and  other  Import 
requirements.  Is  In  the  opposite  direction 
from  the  members  of  the  world  trade  com- 
munity with  whom  we  deal. 

The  United  States  is  the  envy  of  the  world 
In  agricultural  production.  No  other  coun- 
try produces  the  abundance  of  food  and  fiber 
with  only  8  percent  of  its  population  en- 
gaged in  primary  agriculture.  No  other 
country  has  the  supplies  of  healthful  and 
nutritious  food  that  the  United  States  has 
been  fortunate  enough  to  attain.  No  other 
country  in  the  world  has  the  enviable  health 
status  of  domestic  animals  as  well  as  row 
crop  agriculture. 

It  is  Imperative,  therefore,  that  nothing 
be  done  In  the  upcoming  negotiations  In 
Geneva  to  Jeopardize  the  present  quarantine 
procedures  protecting  our  agriculture.  This 
is  an  animal  health  problem  exclusively  and 
not  related  to  the  economics  of  foreign  trade. 
Any  relaxation  of  quarantines  Imposed  by 
other  than  scientific  facts  could  prove  abso- 
lutely disastrous  to  the  domestic  livestock 
Industry. 

PRESENT      TARIFF      LEVELS      NO      DETERRENT      TO 
PROTECTING  OUR  PRIMARY   INDUSTRIE8 

The  United  States  consumes  one-third  of 
the  total  world's  supply  of  beef  and  veal. 
We  have  pointed  out  earlier  the  potential  of 
the  domestic  beef  cattle  industry,  based  on 
past  history,  having  the  capabilities  to  pro- 
vide the  consuming  public  with  a  continuous 
supply  of  a  high-quality  product. 

In  1957  the  imports  of  live  cattle  and  beef 
and  veal  amounted  to  3.9  percent  of  our 
domestic  production.  In  1962,  a  record  year. 
Imports  amounted  to  approximately  11  per- 
cent of  our  total  production.  Por  the  first 
8  months  of  1963,  on  a  carcass  weight  basis, 
beef  and  veal  Imports  were  22  percent  above 
the  first  8  months  of  1962. 

On  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  basis,  the 
United  States  in  1953  Imported  9.3  percent 
of  the  total  world  meat  Imports.  This 
amount  Jumped  to  24  percent  In  1962,  due 
mainly  to  increased  imports  of  beef  and  veal 
and  live  cattle.  According  to  the  Foreign 
Agriculture  Service  of  the  U.S.  Depsulment 


of  Agriculture,  the  United  States  is  now  the 
largest  Importer  of  beef  In  the  world  (see 
Items  6a  and  7a  In  appendix) . 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  major  concern  to 
the  domestic  beef  cattle  producer  Is  that  the 
U.S.  market  Is  becoming  the  dumping  ground 
for  the  world  supplies  of  meats,  particularly 
beef  and  veal.  Unless  corrective  measures 
are  taken,  additional  burdensome  amounts 
will  continue  to  flood  our  domestic  market. 

The  two  best  examples  of  two  countries 
which  have  shared  materially  in  the  ex- 
panded export  market  to  the  United  States 
are  Australia  and  New  Zealand  (see  Item  8 
In  appendix).  These  two  countries  cur- 
rently are  responsible  for  approximately  80 
percent  of  our  beef  and  veal  Imports.  On  a 
recent  trip  to  these  countries,  we  learned 
that  their  cost  of  production  Is  roughly  half 
that  of  ours.  Also  these  countries  are  ac- 
tively encoviraging  an  expansion  of  their 
world  trade  in  l>eef  and  veal  F>artlcularly  to 
the  U.S.  market.  Such  things  as  rapid  write- 
off on  Investment  for  Improvements,  allow- 
ing these  Investments  also  to  be  handled 
as  operating  expenses,  and  other  factors  have 
greatly  accelerated  their  beef  production  po- 
tential. 

In  combination  with  our  high  U.S.  prices 
for  beef,  those  two  nations  have  added  In- 
centive for  additional  exports.  Another  rea- 
son that  both  New  Zealand  and  Australia 
have  so  materially  Increased  their  exports  to 
our  market  Is  the  fact  that  these  countries 
now  have  a  modified  commitment  to  the 
United  Kingdom  for  meat.  This  has  allowed 
them  to  divert  more  of  their  exportable  beef, 
veal,  lamb,  and  mutton  to  the  U.S.  market. 
To  accomplish  this,  they  have  decreased  their 
own  per  caplt<^  consumption  of  beef — mainly 
because  the  export  market  has  raised  the 
price  to  the  consumers  In  those  countries. 
It  is  fitting  to  note  the  high  degree  that 
these  two  countries  protect  their  agriculture 
from  foreign  competition:  100  percent  for 
New  Zealand  and  41  percent  for  Australia. 

With  Investments  in  the  United  States  of 
$700  to  $1,000  per  cow  unit,  it  Is  difficult 
for  us  to  compete  without  some  degree  of 
protection  from  excessive  Imports. 

A  further  disadvantage  is  that  Imports  of 
cattle,  beef  and  beef  products  amount  to  12 
times  the  value  of  exports  of  like  products. 
The  flgures  for  1962  were:  exports  $34.6  mil- 
lion. Imports  $412  million. 

CONCEPTS  OF  FREE  TRADE  NOT  APPLICABLE  TO  THE 
BEZF  CATTLE  INDUSTRIES 

When  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  was  initi- 
ated In  the  Congress,  a  theory  of  free  trade 
was  proposed  to  Jxistlfy  its  enactment.  In 
essence,  it  said  that  countries  shovUd  produce 
those  products  In  which  they  are  most  ef- 
ficient and  trade  with  other  countries  for 
other  needed  items  In  which  they  are  not  as 
efficient.  However  Intrinsic  to  this  assump- 
tion is  that  those  countries  Involved  can 
make  the  necessary  shifts  from  one  product 
to  another  for  maximum  productivity  and  ef- 
ficiency. That  Is  to  say  that  the  productive 
unit  needed  to  put  out  products  Is  a  variable 
one  easily  adapted  to  changing  circum- 
stances. This  cannot  be  the  case  with  beef 
cattle.  Beef  cattle  In  the  main  depend 
upon  using  a  resource,  grass,  that  has  no 
other  alternative  economic  use.  The  cattle 
Industry  cannot  relocate  or  retool  for  an  al- 
ternative use  for  its  plant. 

SUMMARY    AND    RECOMMENDATIONS   FOR 
ACTION 

In  our  Judgment,  the  commodities  to  which 
we  refer,  now  on  the  preliminary  list  for 
possible  negotiation  In  cutting  the  tariff  by 
50  percent  or  to  zero  must  be  removed  from 
such  consideration.  The  current  level  of 
Imports  at  over  11  percent  of  our  consump- 
tion Is  serving  as  a  severe  economic  depres- 
sant in  the  cattle  industry.  This  is  particu- 
larly true  In  combination  with  record  sup- 
plies of  domestic  cattle  and  beef  and  the  out- 
look for  rather  wide  areas  of  drought  with  the 
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poflslbtllty  of  forced  llquldaUon.  Using  the 
ccnaerratlve  figure  <rf  10  percent  of  our  total 
production  of  beef  and  veal  as  being  import- 
ed on  a  carcass  weight  equivalent  basis  then 
It  Is  evident,  based  on  the  Judgment  of  many 
economists,  these  Imports  are  reducing  the 
average  price  of  our  beef  cattle  between  $3 
and  $4  per  hundredweight  alive.  And  fur- 
ther, If  we  compare  Imports  for  1963  to  the 
domestic  production  of  manufacturing  type 
beef,  we  find  Imports  approach  40  percent  of 
our  total  consumption.  The  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  has  pointed  out  In 
numerous  of  their  publications  that  beef  Is 
Its  own  worst  competitor  or  that  Increase  In 
supplies  of  beef  or  veal  have  more  effect  on 
price  than  changes  In  supplies  of  pork, 
chicken.  Iamb.  etc. 

Further  the  argument  has  been  put  forth 
that  the  present  Imports  do  not  compete 
with  "block"  beef.  This  assumption  Ignores 
two  facU:  (1)  Beef  Is  Its  own  worst  com- 
petitor and  (3)  that  a  large  percent  of  the 
Imports  of  beef  and  veal  are  used  for  ham- 
burger. 

Rather  than  removal  or  reduction  of  the 
present  tariffs,  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association  proposes  that  a  system  of 
quotas  be  established  based  on  an  average 


taking  the  form  of  import  licenses,  special 
tasM  that  affect  only  products  produced  out- 
side of  the  European  Common  Market  and 
high  subsidies  within  these  countries  are  to 
encourage  maximum  food  production,  as  well 
as  higher  aggregate  tariffs  on  some  Items, 
Is  it  logical  for  the  United  States  to  move 
In  the  opposite  direction  in  our  trade  poli- 
cies? 

4.  Are  U.S.  industries  and  our  Oovernment 
willing  or  able  to  find  other  markets  to  re- 
place the  loss  of  domestic  agricultural  use  of 
such  products  as  petroleum,  steel,  machinery 
and  many  other  Items  because  of  dislocation 
In  agriculture  resulting  in  our  "free"  trade 
policies? 

5.  The  United  States,  particiilarly  since  the 
post-World  War  II  period,  has  exported  tech- 
nology and  tools  to  many  countries.  This 
technology  and  the  tools  to  apply  it  have  ma- 
terially Increased  the  world  expansion  of 
meats,  particularly  beef.  The  United  States 
Is  the  world's  best  cash  market  for  these  in- 
creasing supplies  of  beef  entering  world  com- 
merce, and  In  many  cases  those  countries  will 
literally  "take  the  meat  from  the  mouths  of 
their  people"  to  export  beef  to  satisfy  their 
demands  for  gold  by  shipping  it  to  the  United 
States. 


of  imports  over  a  period  of  time.     This,  lif*^     We  hope  the  expedient  of  simply  gaining 


our  Judgment,  would  give  the  exporting 
countries  of  the  world  access  to  our  market, 
and  an  op[)ortunity  to  share  in  our  expand- 
ing market.  This  as  well  would  give  some 
degree  of  stability  to  the  domestic  beef  cattle 
market.  There  are  many  existing  precedents 
for  taking  such  an  approach. 

No  other  country  has  a  more  casual  atti- 
tude toward  lU  food  supplies  than  the 
United  States.  It  is  taken  for  granted  by 
the  consimier  that  it  will  be  there  when 
they  want  it.  Only  in  the  case  of  a  national 
emergency,  such  as  the  Cuban  crisis,  is  the 
public  interested  in  stockpiling  food.  Un- 
der normal  conditions  this  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  producer,  processor,  transporter, 
and  retailer  complex. 

Many  people  assume  because  fewer  and 
fewer  people  are  actively  engaged  in  primary 
agriculture,  it  is  playing  a  smaller  and 
smaller  role  in  our  total  economy.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  responsibility  of  produc- 
ing the  food  and  fiber  for  this  country  rested 
on  the  shoulders  of  the  many.  Today  this 
responsibility  is  on  the  shoulders  of  the  few. 
However,  with  the  increased  population  the 
task  Is  even  more  formidable  and  the  re- 
Bponsibility  even  greater  with  many  addi- 
tional   ind\utriefl    and    workers    involved. 

The  following,  among  the  points  covered 
In  the  body  of  our  brief,  is  Jiistlfication  to 
support  the  recommendation  of  the  Ameri- 
can   National    Cattlemen's    Association. 

1.  This  country  shoiild  never  find  itself 
In  the  same  position  as  did  Great  Britain 
during  the  early  stages  of  the  Second  World 
War.  They  were  largely  dependent  on  im- 
ports of  food  products  from  countries  of  the 
United  Kingdom  as  well  as  the  United 
States,  but  these  sources  were  virtually  cut 
off.  Will  America  profit  by  history,  or  will 
we  too  become  dependent  upon  outside 
sources  for  food  and  fiber? 

3.  It  is  necessary  to  maintain  primary  agri- 
culture as  well  as  associated  Industries;  for 
example,  one  strong  reason  Is  the  responsi- 
bility of  agriculture  to  maintain  local  gov- 
ernment, particularly  schools.  This  source 
of  support  is  the  ad  valorem  property  tax. 
To  help  pay  this  tax  means  you  must  have 
profits  in  agriculture. 

3.  The  Trade  Expansion  Act  and  the  entire 
trade  position  of  the  United  States  has  been 
directed  toward  more  liberal  trade  policy. 
Many  countries  have  taken  the  opposite  tack; 
for  example,  the  Exu'opean  Common  Market 
is  establishing  common  tariff  walls,  thereby 
increasing  many  of  their  food  products  so 
that  they  may  become  more  self-sufficient. 
These   barriers   to   trade  are  rather  subtle. 


some  temporary  trade  advantage  will  not  pre- 
vail at  the  expense  of  a  continuing  sound 
domestic  cattle  Industry  which  is  ImsIc  to 
an  efficient  agriculture. 


Statement  bt  Hon.  Roman  L.  Hkcska,  U.S. 
Senator  Prom  Nebraska,  to  the  U.S.  Tax- 
irr   Commission,   in    Opposition   to   Pro- 
posed Duty  Reductions  on  Cattle,  Beef, 
AND  HmES.  December  10.  1963 
Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  Com- 
mission, my  appearance  here  today  Is  for  the 
purpose  of  objecting   to   any   reductions  In 
the  tariffs  covering  cattle,  and  all  beef  and 
veal    and    products   thereof.      Of    these,    the 
most   important  are  live  cattle    (items  Nos. 
100.40  through  100.56);  beef  and  veal,  fresh, 
chilled,  or  frozen  (Item  106.10);  and  canned 
beef  (Items  107.20  and  107.60).     These  Items 
are  mentioned  specifically  without  intending 
thereby  to  Imply,  by  omission,  that  I  am  not 
opposed  to  reductions  in  tariffs  on  other  beef 
and  veal  products. 

Tariffs  on  cattle  and  particularly  on  cer- 
tain tyi>e8  of  beef  are  already  low,  and  im- 
ports are  already  flooding  in.  each  year  more 
than  during  the  year  before.  In  1962.  beef 
and  veal  imports  reached  an  alltime  record 
of  1,446  million  pounds  (carcass  weight 
equivalent).  As  recently  as  1957  they  were 
less  than  400  million  pounds;  thus.  In  5  years 
the  increase  was  more  than  3^  times.  Im- 
ports during  the  first  9  months  of  1963  have 
run  almost  200  million  pounds  ahead  of  the 
corresponding  period  of  1962. 

Thus,  we  seem  to  be  headed  for  another 
record  year  on  imports.  Meanwhile,  we  are 
also  close  to  a  record  low  price  for  cattle, 
at  least  for  the  postwar  period.  As  Imports 
have  gone  up,  prices  have  gone  down. 

During  November  of  last  year  the  price  of 
choice  steers  In  Chicago  averaged  $30.13  a 
hundred.  In  November  of  this  year,  the  cor- 
responding average  price  was  $23.51.  That  is 
not  a  decline  in  price — It  Is  a  total  collapse. 
Your  attention  Is  particularly  Invited  to 
the  fact  that  the  November  1963,  average — 
$23.50 — is  the  lowest  November  average  since 
cattle  and  meat  were  taken  out  from  OPA 
control  In  1946,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
year. 

The  cattle  Industry  Is  simply  up  against 
it,  gentlemen,  and  I  do  not  believe  you  are 
Justified  in  Imposing  further  serious  injury 
on  it  by  additional  reductions  in  duty. 
Duties  are  too  low  already. 

P^u-thermore,  in  my  Judgment  the  present 
structure  of  tariff  rates  Is  illogical  and  "out 
of  kilter"  to  such  a  degree  that  the  rates 


still  in  effect  fail  to  provide  even  the  limited 
degree  of  protection  they  are  supposed  to. 

The  great  volume  of  beef  is  entering  under 
the  rate  of  beef  or  veal,  fresh,  chilled,  or 
frozen,  3  cents  a  pound.  The  rate  Is  3  cents 
a  pound  whether  It  Is  beef  with  the  bone 
in.  or  boneless  beef.  The  foreign  packing- 
house can  save  on  the  duty  by  taking  the 
bone  out  and  removing  excess  fat  and  other 
waste  before  shipping  the  beef.  Thus  the 
weight  of  the  shipment  Is  sharply  reduced 
while  little  of  value  Is  removed. 

We  are  told  by  the  Agriculture  Depart- 
ment that  1  pound  of  boneless  beef  Is  equiv- 
alent, on  the  average,  to  1.45  pounds  of  beef 
carcass.  In  other  words,  by  performing  the 
boning  operation  before  shipment  the  ship- 
per In  effect  pays  the  equivalent  of  only  2 
cents  a  pound  In  tariff,  compared  with  the 
tariff  he  would  have  had  to  pay  If  he  had 
8hlpp>ed  whole  carcasses,  from  which  the 
bone  would  be  removed  in  this  country. 

Purthermore,  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture figures  that  the  carcass  weight  of  Im- 
ported cattle  is  equivalent,  on  the  average, 
to  only  about  53  percent  of  the  live  weight 
on  the  animals.  Thus,  figuring  back  to  the 
tariff  equivalent  on  the  live  cattle.  3  cents 
a  pound  duty  on  boneless  beef  corresponds 
to  only  a  little  over  1  cent  a  pound  on  the 
live  animal. 

The  duty  on  feeder  cattle  is  2>^  cents  a 
pound  and  on  heavy  cattle  (over  700  pounds) 
U  1>4  or  214  cents.  These  duties  on 
live  cattle  don't  give  the  protection  they 
should,  since  the  product  comes  in  anyhow 
in  the  form  of  boneless  beef  and  takes  away 
the  market  of  the  men  who  raise  the  cattle 
and  operate  the  feedlots. 

In  other  words,  the  low  duty  on  bone- 
less beef  Is  a  loophole  In  the  tariff  structure, 
since  It  Is  lower,  relatively  speaking,  than 
the  rest  of  the  scale  of  duties  on  cattle  and 
beef.  It  operates  as  a  sort  of  gigantic  fun- 
nel through  which  these  tremendous  and 
increasing  Imports  of  beef  have  been  poured 
Into  this  country  from  abroad. 

Now  we  have  reached  the  ridiculous  point 
where  more  than  10  percent  of  our  beef  sup- 
ply comes  from  abroad,  although  we  could 
certainly  Increase  beef  production  here  to 
an  almost  unlimited  extent — to  whatever 
level  the  market  would  absorb. 

If  any  duty  Is  to  be  changed,  therefore, 
it  is  suggested  that  the  duty  on  boneless 
beef  be  increased,  instead  of  decreased,  and 
thereby  the  tariff  structure  will  at  least  be 
restored  to  a  more  logical  form. 

While  I  am  about  It,  I  will  also  register 
a  protest  against  any  reduction  In  the  duty 
on  cattle  hides  (Item  120.13).  This  duty  is 
only  4  percent  ad  valorem  now  and  can 
hardly  be  called  a  serious  Impediment  to 
trade.  I  realize  that  we  export  a  great  deal 
more  cattle  hides  than  we  import,  but  those 
exports  go  chiefly  to  countries  that  have 
serious  deficits  In  their  domestic  sources  of 
hides.  They  must  Import  because  they  can- 
not produce  enough  for  their  own  needs. 
With  us  the  case  Is  different,  and  In  my  opin- 
ion this  very  moderate  production  given 
to  a  byproduct  of  the  meatpacking  Industry 
tends  to  strengthen  the  general  cattle  market 
to  a  degree.  We  sorely  need  any  source  of 
strength  we  can  find. 

It  Is  not  my  piupose  today  to  go  into  an 
extended  analysis  of  markets,  prices,  com- 
petiUve  factors,  and  the  like.  However,  I 
have  one  general  recommendation  to  put  be- 
fore you  covering  the  whole  fleld  of  tariffs  on 
agricultural  products. 

In  thU  country  we  employ  few  quantitative 
restrictions  and  other  nontarlff  restrictions 
against  imports.  On  most  agricultural  im- 
ports we  apply  only  our  rather  low  scale  of 
tariffs. 

With  most  other  coimtrles  this  la  not  so. 
According  to  a  study  recently  made  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  every  single  Im- 
portant   trading   country    Included   in    the 
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study  made  far  greater  use  of  nontarlff  bar- 
riers— quotas,  licensing  systems,  variable 
levies,  state  monopolies,  and  the  like,  ]^}r 
example,  93  percent  of  the  farm  production 
of  West  Germany  is  protected  against  im- 
ports by  nontarlff  barriers,  94  percent  of  that 
of  Prance,  63  percent  of  that  of  Italy,  76  per- 
cent of  that  of  Japan,  and  even  for  the 
United  Kingdom,  37  percent.  I  introduce  in 
evidence  a  table,  taken  from  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agrlcxilture  publication  entitled 
"Agricultural  Protection  by  Nontarlff  Trade 
Barriers,"  showing  the  percent  of  domestic 
agrlculttiral  production  protected  by  non- 
tariff  trade  barriers  for  each  of  the  follow- 
ing countries:  the  United  States,  France, 
West  Germany,  Netherlands,  Italy,  Belgium, 
Greece,  Austria,  Denmark,  Norway,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Switzerland,  United  Kingdom,  Can- 
ada, Australia,  New  Zealand,  and  Japan. 

Also,  I  ask  to  have  Included  In  the  record 
at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  a  similar 
table  making  the  same  Idnd  of  comparison, 
but  for  livestock  and  meat  only.  Again,  the 
United  States  is  conspicuous  by  the  fact  that 
we  do  not  resort  to  nontarlff  trade  barriers  to 
protect  our  American  livestock  and  meat  pro- 
ducers, whereas  almost  all  other  principal 
foreign  countries  do.  For  example,  France, 
Germany,  and  Italy  all  use  some  form  of 
nontarlff  barrier  to  protect  their  own  domes- 
tic livestock  and  meat  Industries,  to  the  ex- 
tent of  95  to  100  percent.  We  do  not  utilize 
any  form  of  protection  except  a  tariff,  for 
this  country,  and  the  only  other  countries  In 
this  study  of  which  the  same  statement  can 
be  made  are  Canada  and  Australia. 

Third,  I  present  as  evidence  a  tabulation  of 
"Quantitative  restrictions  maintained  on  im- 
ports by  certain  foreign  countries,"  com- 
piled by  the  State  Department  and  reprinted 
In  a  Joint  committee  print  of  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee  entitled  "The  U.S.  Balance 
of  Payments — Perspective  and  Policies." 
This  tabulation  lists  all  the  commodity  Im- 
ports on  which  quantitative  restrictions  are 
Imposed  by  the  following  countries:  Austria, 
Belgium  and  Luxembourg,  Canada,  France, 
Germany.  ItalJ^.  Japan.  Netherlands,  Sweden, 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  several  other  coun- 
tries. The  lists  of  Imports  thus  controlled 
through  quotas  or  licensing  systems  by  these 
countries  are  lengthy.  Not  all  of  such  Items 
are  agricultural  products,  but  most  of  them 
are.  These  lists  thus  reinforce  what  the 
Department  of  Agrlculttire  has  also  discov- 
ered— that,  by  and  large,  quantitative  or 
other  nontarlff  devices  are  major  Instruments 
of  policy  in  restricting  agricultural  imports 
by  many  ot  the  principal  commercial  coun- 
tries  of    the   world. 

The  point  is  simply  this.  There  is  no  use 
talking  about  "tariff  bargaining"  on  farm 
products  If  other  countries  rely  primarily 
on  Import  restrictions  other  than  tariffs. 

Tbls  country  needs  a  wholly  new  approach 
to  the  subject  of  foreign  trade  policy  in  farm 
products.  Other  countries  again  and  again 
have  given  us  reductions  in  their  tariffs  on 
our  farm  products,  then  nullified  those  re- 
ductions by  imposing  some  different  type  of 
barrier.  Meanwhile,  we  have  steadily  re- 
duced our  own  tariff  rates  on  agricultural 
products  along  with  manufactured  goods. 
We  have  given  the  farmer  empty  promises 
of  the  foreign  markets  we  would  secure  for 
him.  while  simultaneously  cutting  away  the 
protection  which  In  the  past  at  least  pre- 
served for  him  his  market  at  home. 

Until  we  find  some  effective  way  to  breach 
these  foreign  nontarlff  trade  barriers  against 
our  agricultural  exports.  I  urge  that  we  cease 
making  reductions  in  our  own  tariffs  on 
agricultural  products.  Instead  of  continuing 
with  Indiscriminate  tariff  cutting,  I  recom- 
mend that  the  administration  devote  itself 
to  finding  some  means  of  inducing  foreign 
countries  to  get  away  from  their  systems  of 
variable  levies,  Import  licenses,  and  the  like. 


Table  1. — Comparison  of  the  proportion  of 
agricultural  production  benefiting  from 
nontarifj  import  controls  in  the  United 
States  and  selected  important  agricultural 
countries 

Country :  Percen  tage 

United  States 26 

France  • 94 

West  Germany  ^ 93 

Netherlands  • 79 

Italy  > 63 

Belgium  > 76 

Greece ' 82 

Austria  * 91 

Denmark ' 87 

Norway  » 97 

Portugal » 100 

Sweden  » (») 

Switzerland  • 94 

United  Kingdom » *  37 

Canada 41 

Australia 41 

New  Zealand loO 

Japan ._ 76 

'  European  Economic  Conununlty  coun- 
tries. 

'European  Free  Trade  Association  coun- 
tries. 

» Neither  total  output  in  terms  of  value, 
or  representative  prices  for  majority  of  com- 
modities are  available. 

'  Because  this  analysis  Is  limited  to  direct 
restrictions  on  imports  it  does  not  take  into 
account  the  operation  of  the  United  King- 
dc«n  deficiency  payment  system,  extent  or 
manner  of  payments  to  farmers,  or  Impact 
of  the  system  on  prices  and  Imports. 

Soxu-ce:  "Agricxiltural  Protection  by  Non- 
tarlff Trade  Barriers,"  ERS-Forelgn-60,  Sep- 
tember 1963,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Table  2. — Livestock  and  meat:  Proportion  of 
the  valtie  of  domestic  production  protected 
against  imports  by  nontarifj  trade  barriers, 
selected  countries 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 


France 

West  Oermany 

NetherisDds 

Italy 

Belftium 

Greece 

Austria 

Deninarkl_ 

Norway 

Portugal 

Switierland 

Unit*"*!  Kingdom. 

Canada 

Australia 

New  Zealand...... 

Japan 

United  SUtes..:.. 


Total 

Protected 

value 

value 

2.479 

2,365 

2,349 

2,231 

478 

452 

1.136 

1,136 

341 

166 

109 

109 

310 

310 

660 

560 

112 

106 

102 

102 

242 

232 

1,355 

456 

854 

0 

531 

0 

312 

311 

618 

355 

9,255 

0 

Percent 


96.0 

95.0 

95.2 

100.0 

45.7 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

94.6 

100.0 

95.9 

33.7 

0 

0 

100.0 

57.4 

0 


Source:  Compiled  from  data  In  "Afsricultural  Protec- 
tion by  Nontarlff  Trade  Barriers,"  ERS-ForelKn-flO, 
Sept<'ml>er  1963,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  See 
that  publication  for  precise  statements  of  coverage  and 
of  use  of  term.s,  limitations  of  the  daU,  and  original 
sources. 


DAVID   LAWRENCE    PAYS    TRIBUTE 
TO  LATE  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  U.S.  News  &  World  Report  of  Decem- 
ber 2,  1963,  published  an  article,  "The 
Incredible  Tragedy,"  by  David  Lawrence, 
worthy  of  preservation  in  the  permanent 
archives  of  this  Nation.  This  is  a  fine 
tribute  to  the  memory  of  our  gallant 
fallen  leader,  the  late  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  be  printed  in  the  Record. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record- 
as  follows: 

THS  iMCaZDIBLE  Tragkdt 

(By  David  Lawrence) 
The  American  i>eople  and  the  peoples  of 
the  whole  world  mourn  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy. 

For  the  assassin's  bullet  ended  the  life  of 
a  young  man  whose  sincerity  of  purpose, 
dedication  to  duty,  and  devotion  to  what  he 
beUeved  was  right  characterized  his  service 
to  the  United  States.  Even  as  he  had  re- 
sponded to  the  cheers  of  the  crowds  and  had 
ridden  happily  In  an  open  automobile 
through  the  streets  of  Dallas,  Tex.,  he  re- 
flected the  confidence  of  a  man  with  faith  In 
his  fellow  citizens. 

What  shall  we  say  of  the  Insane  Impulse 
which  caiised  a  despicable  individual  to  de- 
stroy the  President  of  this  great  country? 
Americans,  regardless  of  party  or  faction,  be- 
lieve In  morality  and  in  respect  for  human 
life. 

Three  times  before  in  American  history  a 
President  has  been  killed  while  In  office — 
Abraham  Lincoln,  James  A.  Garfield,  and 
William  McKlnley.  In  each  Instance,  In- 
dividuals, of  an  erratic  or  unbalanced  men- 
tality were  responsible.  This  strange  hand  of 
fate  has  taken  from  the  White  House  four 
men  of  dedicated  character.  It  Is  difficult  to 
understand  these  tragic  events  In  our  his- 
tory. For  as  a  President  Is  removed  from 
this  mortal  life  In  a  few  minutes,  there 
emerges  a  feeling  that  life  and  sudden  death, 
even  In  high  office,  are  beyond  the  compre- 
hension of  our  finite  minds. 

We  do  know  that  every  year  the  number  of 
crimes  committed  by  deranged  individuals 
is  increasing.  Can  we  not  devise  some 
means  of  detecting  in  advance  the  symp- 
toms of  such  behavior  In  our  society? 

The  Secret  Service  has  grappled  with  this 
problem  for  decades.  Observation  of  the 
houses  and  buildings  along  a  parade  route, 
inspection  in  advance,  and  a  multitude  of 
bodyguards  close  at  hand  have  evidently 
provided  no  sure  preventive. 

It  was  during  a  theater  performance  in 
Washington,  on  the  night  of  AprU  14,  1866, 
that  Abraham  Lincoln,  sitting  in  the  Presi- 
dential box,  was  shot  by  an  erratic  individ- 
ual, who  was  subsequently  killed  fcM'  his 
crime  by  soldiers  in  pursuit  of  him. 

James  A.  Garfield  was  shot  by  a  disap- 
pointed officeseeker  as  he  was  entering  the 
railroad  station  in  Washington  on  July  3. 
1861.     His  assailant  was  hanged. 

William  McKlnley  was  shot  by  a  man  who 
came  up  to  shake  hands  with  him  after  a 
Presidential  speech  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position in  Buffalo  on  September  6,  1901. 
The  revolver  was  concealed  beneath  a  big 
handkerchief  and  thxas  escaped  notice.  The 
assassin,  an  anarchist,  was  electrocuted. 

These  happenings  cast  a  cloud  of  gloom 
over  the  whole  of  our  country.  But  some- 
how we  do  not  seem  to  be  able  to  forestall 
such  incidents. 

One  wonders  whether  Presidents  will  ven- 
ture hereafter  to  make  public  appetu-ances 
except  in  halls  and  auditoriums  under  tight 
security  guard.  But  our  Presidents  have 
been  brave  men  who  seem  to  feel  that  they 
must  go  befCM-e  the  people  and  take  the 
risks  that  come  with  the  duties  of  high 
office. 

John  F.  Kennedy  had  that  spirit  of  bravery 
and  felt  that  he  must  see  the  people  fre- 
quently, without  regard  to  danger.  On  these 
pages  in  1959  there  was  printed  a  detailed 
story  of  Lieutenant  Kennedy's  heroic  exploits 
as  commander  of  a  PT  boat  In  the  Pacific 
during  World  War  n.  He  was  never  gov- 
erned by  fear.  His  personal  courage  has 
been  demonstrated  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion. 
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Mr.  Kaimedy  e«in«  Into  ofllc«  at  a  crucial 
tlma  In  world  history  when  enu>tloni  ran 
high  and  differences  of  opinion  on  domeatlc 
and  foreign  questions  were  deepseated.  But 
no  President  has  tackled  as  many  problems 
and  such  a  Tarlety  of  delicate  and  difficult 
UsiiM  as  thoae  Into  which  John  F.  Kennedy 
delved  so  deeply  during  his  84  months  In 
office. 

President  Kennedy  listened  patiently  to 
his  advisers  and  showed  a  remarkable  famil- 
iarity with  detail.  Perhaps  his  outstanding 
characteristic  was  his  readiness  to  listen  to 
the  arguments  of  those  who  disagreed  with 
him.  If  a  resolution  of  differences  were  pos- 
sible so  as  to  lessen  friction  and  bring  about 
an  agreement,  he  conscientiously  sought  such 
a  solution.  He  had  shown  the  same  attitude 
when  he  was  In  the  Senate  and  in  the  House. 

Mr.  Kennedy  manifested,  in  other  words, 
a  spirit  of  mediation  and  a  desire  to  attain 
out  of  every  controversy  the  maximxmi  good 
for  the  public.  Por  he  adopted  again  and 
again  the  maxim  that  "half  a  loaf  is  better 
than  none." 

In  world  affairs,  Mr.  Kennedy  exhibited 
a  rars  quality  of  patience  and  restraint. 
Whatever  setbacks  his  administration  may 
have  encountered  around  the  world,  the  fact 
remains  that  he  tried  his  utmost  to  preserve 
peace  for  his  country  while  maintaining  the 
military  strength  so  neceesary  to  deter  an 
enemy. 

It  is  hard  to  believe  that  our  President  Is 
dead  at  48.  It  Is  hard  to  believe  that  this 
man  who  sought  so  earnestly  to  serve  his 
country  should  be  cut  down  in  the  prime  of 
life. 

This  is  an  incredible  tragedy. 


FLEET  RESERVE  ASSOCIATION  SUP- 
PORTS VETERANS'  NURSING 
HOME  CARE  BILL 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  would  like  to  invite  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  a  very  important  bill,  HJl. 
8009.  which  is  presently  before  the  Sub- 
committee on  Veterans'  Affairs.  This 
bill  is  designed  to  provide  nursing  home 
care  and  nursing  home  care  facilities  to 
deal  with  the  problems  of  our  aging  vet- 
eran* population.  I  would  like  to  an- 
nounce at  this  time  that  the  Subcom- 
mittee on  Veterans'  Affairs  will  hold  its 
second  day  of  hearings  on  this  bill,  to- 
morrow, December  10,  at  10  in  room  4232 
of  the  New  Senate  OflSce  Building. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  a 
letter  from  Mr.  R.  A.  Means,  the  national 
secretary  of  the  Fleet  Reserve  Associa- 
tion, in  which  he  states  his  organization's 
support  for  the  goal  of  H.R.  8009. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Pi-xrr  Rxscsvx  Association. 
Washinifton.  DC,  December  6.  1963. 
Senator  Ralph  W.  YAaBoaoucH. 
Seitate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DXi. 

DxAB  Senatob  Yaxbosough:  I  have  read 
with  great  interest  your  newsletter  of  Thurs- 
day, November  21.  I  hope  and  pray  you  will 
keep  behind  this  most  serious  problem. 

The  need  for  a  solution  of  these  nursing 
home  care  cases  is  moimtlng  daily,  as  you 
know.  I  have  Just  today  had  a  case  of  one 
of  our  members  in  Oeorgla  who  is  dying  of 
cancer.  He  needs  no  further  hoepltalization 
per  se  at  this  moment  but  his  aging  wife  Is 
unable  to  help  take  care  of  him.  This  is 
Just  one  of  many  we  receive  constantly. 

In  the  very  near  futiu-e  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  will  forward  to  you  a  study  con- 


cerning the  medical  problems  and  hoepltali- 
zation in  particular  for  retired  career  men 
which  we  are  preparing.  I  know  you  will  be 
interested  in  the  way  we  see  the  problem 
and  our  recommended  solution. 

I  Just  wanted  to  let  you  know  that  th« 
more  than  63,000  career  Navy  and  Marine 
Corps  enlisted  personnel  of  the  Fleet  Reserve 
Association  appreciate  your  interest  in  our 
problems. 

My  very  best  wishes  for  a  happy  holiday 
season. 

Yours  In  loyalty,  protection,  and  service, 
R.  A.  "Bob"  Mkans. 

National  Secretary. 


FRANCE'S  TRIBUTE  TO  THE  LATE 
PRESIDENT,  JOHN  F.  KENNEDY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
I  have  received  in  my  office  a  copy  of 
the  official  messages  of  tribute  from 
France  to  the  late,  beloved  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  In  addition, 
there  are  comments  from  French  news- 
papers and  other  expressions  of  public 
opinion.  These  touching  tributes  from 
our  great  sister  republic  in  Europe,  and 
from  the  first  nation  to  come  to  the  aid 
of  the  embattled  colonies  in  our  War  of 
Independence,  move  the  American  peo- 
ple with  all  our  old  sentiments  of  love 
for  our  ally.  Prance. 

General  de  Gaulle,  by  coming  to  the 
funeral  of  our  late  President,  and  lead- 
ing the  march  of  foreign  dignitaries 
behind  the  casket  of  our  late  President, 
won  new  esteem  and  affection  from  the 
American  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  fol- 
lowing publication  from  Ambassade  de 
France,  entitled  "Prance's  Tribute  to  the 
Late  President  Kennedy,"  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 

as  follows: 

FBANCE'8     TaiBOTE     TO     TH«     LATX     PBESroXNT 

Kenncot — Oencbal    db    Gattlle's    Statb- 

MENT OlTICIAL        MESSAGES— GbNBBAI.        DB 

Gaxtllx    Attends    thx    Funibal — FBbkcb 
Public  Opinion 

General  de  Gaulle's  statement  on  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy: 

"President  Kennedy  died  like  a  soldier, 
under  Are,  in  the  line  of  duty,  and  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

"In  the  name  of  the  French  people,  ever 
the  friend  of  the  American  people.  I  salute 
his  great  example  and  his  great  memory." 

OrriCIAL    MXSSAOES 

Message  to  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  from 
General  and  Madam  de  OauUe:  "The  great 
sorrow  that  has  Just  befallen  you  distresses 
my  wife  and  myself  to  the  bottom  of  our 
hearts.  Rest  assured  that  we  are  with  you 
In  our  thoughts  and  in  our  prayers.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  shall  never  be  forgotten." 

Message  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson 
from  General  de  Gaulle.  President  of  the 
Republic : 

"The  death  of  President  Kennedy  is  a 
source  of  deep  sorrow  to  the  French  people, 
who  held  in  the  highest  esteem  this  great 
head  of  State,  illustrious  servant  of  free- 
dom and  of  the  destiny  of  mankind. 

"In  the  face  of  a  misfortune  which  so 
profoundly  affects  yoxir  country  and  which 
concerns  all  the  peoples  of  the  world,  and  at 
a  time  when  fate  bestows  upon  you  the 
highest  respjonslbllltles,  rest  assured,  Mr. 
President,  of  the  more  than  ever  loyal  and 
confident  friendship  of  France  for  the  United 
States  of  America." 


Message  to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  from 
M.  Georges  Pompidou.  Premier : 

"Deeply  moved  by  the  tragic  kMs  experi- 
enced by  the  United  autes  on  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy,  whose  courage  and 
great  gifts  as  a  statesman  were  admired  by 
aU,  the  French  people  wish  to  convey  to  you 
the  grief  felt  by  aU  my  fellow  country- 
men. 

"Rest  assured  that  at  a  time  when  under 
such  cruel  circumstances  you  take  up  your 
high  office,  my  colleagues  of  the  French  Gov- 
ernment and  myself  Join  with  you  In  a  feel- 
ing of  most  grieving  and  most  loyal  friend- 
ship." 

Message  to  Secretary  of  Stiate  Dean  Rusk 
fr<Mn  M.  Maurice  Couve  de  'MurvUle,  Min- 
ister of  Foreign  Affairs: 

"Profoundly  shocked  by  the  news  of  the 
act  which  has  Just  cost  the  life  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  may  I  assure  you 
that  I  deeply  share  in  your  mourning  and 
in  that  of  the  Government  and  the  Amer- 
ican people.  Mindful  of  the  welcome  that 
President  Kennedy  extended  to  me  only  a 
few  waeks  ago,  I  can  appreciate  the  extent  of 
your  sorrow. 

"All  my  countrymen  Join  with  me  and 
share  in  the  feelings  of  friendship  toward 
your  country  which  have  existed  for  two  cen- 
turies." 

Message  to  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert 
McNamara  from  M.  Pierre  Messmer,  Minister 
of  the  Armed  Forces:  "Upon  hearing  of  the 
tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy.  I  ask 
you  to  accept  the  condolences  of  the  French 
Armed  Forces  and  also  my  own  personal,  sln- 
cerest  and  grieving  condolences." 

Message   to  Gen.  Maxwell  Taylor,  Chair- 
man of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  from  Gen. 
Charles  AlUeret,  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French  ^ 
Armed  Forces : 

"May  I  express  to  you.  and  request  that 
you  convey  this  message  to  the  Joint  Chiefs 
of  Staff,  the  shock  and  the  indignation  of  the 
French  armed  forces  on  hearing  the  news 
of  the  outrage  against  President  Kennedy. 
"May  I  also  express  to  you  my  deepest 
personal  sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  who  welcomed  me 
such  a  short  time  ago  with  so  much  friend- 
liness and  warmth." 

Statement  by  M.  Roger  Seydoux,  perma- 
nent representative  of  France  to  the  United 
Nations,  before  a  plenary  session  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  held  on 
November  27.  1963.  to  pay  hcMnage  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  M. 
Roger  Seydoux.  permanent  representative  of 
Prance  to  the  United  Nations:  "All  my  com- 
patriots, for  whom  the  visit  in  Paris  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  John  Kennedy  remains  a  bright 
memory,  turn  toward  the  people  of  the 
United  States,  our  everlasting  friend.  We 
wish  them  to  know  that  their  trial  is  our 
trial,  their  sadness  our  sadness,  their  mourn- 
ing our  mourning.  Ours  also  is.  despite  the 
heavy  loss  they  must  bear,  their  steadfast 
faith  in  the  future  as  Is  steadfast  our  con- 
fidence in  their  great  destiny." 

Statement  by  the  French  Premier,  M. 
Georges  Pompidou  (the  statement  by  the 
French  Premier  was  broadcast  over  French 
television  and  transmitted  to  the  United 
States  by  satellite  via  the  Plevuneur-Bodou 
relay  station) : 

"The  stupefaction  engendered  by  a  de- 
spicable assassination,  the  indignation  at 
seeing  President  Kennedy  struck  down  by 
the  side  of  his  young  wife  in  the  fulfillment 
of  his  duties  as  a  humane  and  liberal  head 
of  state,  is  accompanied  by  a  great  sadness 
also  felt  in  our  hearts:  sadness  becaiise, 
once  again,  blind  violence  has  triumphed; 
sadness  because  a  great  and  friendly  people 
is  plunged  into  mourning;  sadness  because 
the  free  world  has  lost  one  of  its  surest 
guides. 

"In  these  tragic  hours,  all  France  Is  at  the 
side  of  the  United  States  In  anger,  In  grief. 
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and,  despite  everything.  In  confidence  also 
for  the  future." 

Statement  by  French  Foreign  Minister,  M. 
Maurice  Couve  de  Murville  (the  statement 
was  carried  over  the  three  major  American 
television  networks.  It  was  transmitted  by 
the  communications  satellite  Relay)  : 

"It  was  with  the  most  grievous  impression 
of  shock  that  we  all,  in  Paris  and  In  France, 
heard  the  appalling  news  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's cold-blooded  murder.  Many  elements 
combined  In  our  thoughts:  the  terribly  pre- 
mature disappearance  of  a  statesman  of  the 
first  magnitude,  the  death  of  a  man  who  was 
the  incarnation  of  youth  and  vitality,  the 
awful  tragedy  that  hit  a  glamorous  and 
lovable  family,  the  general  feeling  of  a  blow 
Inflicted  to  a  great  country  for  which  France 
has.  from  the  beginning,  felt  the  closest 
friendship,  further  reinforced  by  comrade- 
ship in  three  wars. 

"For  me,  who  had  the  privilege  of  long 
talks  with  President  Kennedy,  the  memory 
will  not  pass  of  his  friendliness,  his  eager- 
ness, his  wisdom  and  his  coiirage. 

"Believe  me  when  I  say  that  we,  the 
French  people,  today  all  grieve  and  pray  to- 
gether with  the  American  people." 

Statement  broadcast  over  American  tele- 
vision by  M.  Herv6  Alphand.  French  Ambas- 
sador to  the  United  States: 

"The  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy 
has  deeply  moved  the  French  people,  forever 
the  friend  of  the  American  people.  Your  sor- 
row is  our  sorrow  and  this  sorrow  we  share 
with  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  family,  tonight 
we  pray  with  them. 

"The  President  had  always  displayed  to- 
ward my  country  a  great  fondness,  partic- 
ularly on  the  occasion  of  his  visit  to  Paris 
in  1961. 

"For  me  it  was  also  a  personal  friend  who 
always  showed  me  a  profound  affection  and 
understanding. 

"As  General  de  Gaulle  said  today,  he  died 
as  a  soldier.  We  shall  never  forget  his  ex- 
ample or  his  memory,  the  memory  of  a  great 
man." 

GENXBAL    DE    CAULLB   ATTENOS    PKESIDENT 
KENNEDY'S    FUNEBAL 

The  Presidency  of  the  Republic  Issued  a 
communique  on  November  23  announcing 
that  General  de  Gaulle.  President  of  the 
Republic,  would  attend  the  funeral  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  He  would  be  accompanied  by 
M.  Maurice  Couve  de  Murville,  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Gen.  Charles  AlUeret. 
Chief  of  Staff  of  the  French  Armed  Forces; 
and  M.  Etienne  Burin  des  Rozlers,  General 
Secretary  of  the  Presidency  of  the  Republic. 

FRENCH    PXrSLIC    OPINION 

France  mourns  President  Kennedy 
On    the    personal    orders    of    General    de 
Gaulle,   all   flags   on   public   buildings   were 
flown  at  half  staff  from  9  a.m.  on  Novem- 
ber 23. 

In  paying  this  respect  to  the  memory  of 
President  Kennedy.  General  de  Gaulle  de- 
parted from  French  tradition,  which  requires 
flags  to  be  flown  at  half  staff  only  during  the 
funeral  of  a  head  of  state  of  an  allied  or 
friendly  power. 

On  November  23.  the  Paris  Municipal 
Council  sent  a  telegram  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  in 
which  it  told  her  that  the  city  of  Paris  was 
in  mourning.  In  addition,  a  member  of  the 
council  proposed  that  the  name  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  defender  of  the  fundamental  free- 
doms of  man  and  who  fell  for  these  freedoms, 
be  given  to  a  street  in  Paris.  The  councU 
unanimously  adopted  this  proposal  on 
^November  28. 

.  In  addition  to  messages  of  condolence 
addressed  by  official  French  circles  to  Mr. 
Charles  Bohlen,  many  people  from  all  walks 
of  life,  veterans'  associations,  French- 
American  associations,  and  others  sent  mes- 
sages of  sympathy  to  the  UJ8.  Embassy  in 
Paris.  ' 


Among  many  expressions  of  sympathy, 
mention  should  be  made  of  a  group  of  be- 
tween 2,000  and  3,000  students  of  all  na- 
tionalities who  went  to  sign  the  register  of 
condolence  in  the  VS.  Embassy  in  Paris. 

A  service  in  the  memory  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  held  on  November  25  in  the  cathe- 
dral of  Notre  Dame  de  Paris.  It  was  at- 
tended by  the  XJB.  Ambassador  and  Mrs. 
Bohlen  and  by  Madam  Charles  de  Gaulle. 
M.  Georges  Pompidou,  French  Premier,  the 
President  of  the  Senate  and  Madam  Gas- 
ton Monnerville.  members  of  the  Govern- 
ment and  members  of  the  diplomatic  corps 
in  the  French  capital  were  also  present  in  the 
great  cathedral  which  was  unable  to  hold 
the  crowds  of  Parisians  who  wished  to  at- 
tend the  service  and  who  overflowed  Into  the 
square  In  front  of  the  cathedral,  where 
members  of  the  Garde  R^publicaine,  swords 
unsheathed,  formed  an  honor  guard. 

The  French  press 

The  entire  French  press  without  exception 
reflected  the  feeling  of  aflllctlon  among  the 
French  people  at  the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. Raymond  Aron  in  Le  Figaro  of  No- 
vember 23  wrote :  "The  assassination  of  J.  F. 
Kennedy  affects  all  mankind.  •  •  •  He 
wanted  to  be  one  of  those  statesmen  whom 
history  remembers  because  they  accomplish 
their  task.  •  •  •  He  will  leave  a  memory 
which  win  not  be  unworthy  of  the  grandeur 
which  he  dreamed  of  achieving." 

In  an  editorial  of  November  23,  Combat 
wrote:  "The  crime  committed  yesterday  is 
the  worst  one  can  imagine,  since  the  man  It 
struck  down  was  a  symbol  in  the  eyes  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  our  contemporaries." 

Also  on  November  23,  France-Solr  wrote: 
"Like  lightning,  anguish  and  grief  have  hit 
the  world.  The  hearts  of  men  and  women 
sank,  at  the  same  moment,  in  every  country 
and  on  all  continents.  •  •  •  All  peoples 
weep  also  and  above  all  for  this  man  who, 
in  the  words  of  Pope  Paul  VI,  'defended  the 
liberty  of  peoples  and  the  peace  of  the 
world.'  " 

La  Nation  of  November  25  published  the 
following  editorial  comments:  "He  was  one 
of  the  great  men  in  this  world.  •  •  •  A  man 
with  a  personal  fortune  for  whom  it  was 
possible  therefore  to  have  narrow  views  and 
yet  he  was  more  aware  than  millions  of  oth- 
ers of  man's  fate,  a  man  above  all  who  had 
the  courage  to  direct  his  actions  in  tune  with 
his  heart." 

Paul  Bastid.  in  I'Aurore  of  November  25, 
wrote:  "There  was  in  the  personality  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  a  kind  of  lucid  fire 
in  the  service  of  liberty  and  peace  which 
commanded  admiration  and  sympathy.  He 
devoted  himself  entirely,  with  the  energy  of 
his  temperament  and  of  his  age,  to  causes 
that  are  dear  to  us." 

Le  Monde,  in  an  editorial  in  its  November 
26  issue,  said:  "He  leaves  an  inspiration,  a 
style,  a  line  from  which  America  will  not 
easily  stray."  In  the  same  issue,  the  French 
poet  and  Nobel  Prize  winner  Saint  John  Perse 
wrote :  "Kennedy  •  •  •  was  an  athlete  run- 
ning In  a  race  against  fate.  He  fought  fairly 
and  squarely  always  and  his  encounter  with 
death  came  with  his  face  uncovered." 

The  next  day  Le  Monde  published  an  edi- 
torial containing  the  following  comment: 
"The  gesture  by  the  President  of  the  Repub- 
lic who,  right  at  the  outset,  decided  to  be 
present  at  the  funeral  of  a  man  whom  many 
considered  his  rival,  has  come  opportunely 
to  show  that.  In  difBcult  time,  he  intends  to 
behave  as  a  loyal  friend  of  the  United  States. 
He  had  already  proved  this  during  the  Cuban 
crisis." 

Eulogy  pronounced  by  M.  Jacques  Chaban- 
Delmas,  President  of  the  French  National 
Assembly 

At  the  opening  of  the  November  26  sitting, 
in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Charles  Bohlen.  U.8. 
Ambassador  to  France,  M.  Jacques  Chaban- 
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Delmas,  President  of  the  French  National 
Assembly,  pronounced  the  following  eulogy 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy: 

"John  F.  Kennedy  was  not  only  the  world's 
most  powerful  head  of  state.  He  was  also  an 
exceptional  man. 

"The  murder  of  this  hero,  who  fell  In  the 
flower  of  his  youth,  who  knew  what  power 
and  glory  was.  this  murder  in  which  the  fate 
of  the  ancients  finds  expression  has  already 
taken  on  an  historic  amplitude  and  its  echo 
will  never  die  away.  No,  we  shall  not  forget 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

"Yesterday,  in  Washington,  Prance  ex- 
pressed her  grief  through  the  presence  of 
the  most  famous  of  her  citizens,  he  who, 
without  a  doubt,  already  belongs  to  history 
and  continues  to  forge  the  future. 

"Today,  the  National  Assembly  shares  as 
one  in  th--  mourning  of  the  United  States  and 
of  its  Congress.  It  participates  with  emotion 
in  the  sorrow  of  the  Kennedy  family.  Deep- 
ly shocked,  it  pays  its  respects  before  the 
anguish  of  this  charming,  worthy,  and  cou- 
rageous young  woman  who  brought  a  little 
of  the  gentleness  of  France  into  the  harsh 
existence  of  America's  first  citizen. 

"Tomorrow  it  will  be  up  to  each  and  every 
one  to  pursue  his  task  in  defending  and  ex- 
pounding the  great  principles  shared  by  our 
two  countries,  principles  in  whose  respect 
President  Kennedy  lived  and  also  died." 

M.  Maurice  Couve  de  Miu-ville.  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  associated  the  Government 
with  the  words  of  the  National  Assembly: 
"The  homage  paid  by  the  National  Assembly 
marks  the  share  taken  by  the  French  people 
in  the  mourning  of  the  American  people  and 
shows  the  esteem  and  affection  for  the  Presi- 
dent who  died  In  the  line  of  duty." 

More  than  400  Deputies  stood  and  observed 
1  minute's  silence.  Meetings  were  suspended 
for  1  hour  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 


STOPGAP  LEGISLAnON  NO  ANSWER 
TO  COTTON  PROBLEM 

Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  as 
the  needs  of  the  cotton  and  textile  in- 
dustries become  more  and  more  apparent 
to  all,  there  is  increasing  recognition  of 
the  fact  that  nothing  short  of  a  totally 
new  approach  will  alleviate  the  problems 
now  confronting  cotton  farmers  and  tex- 
tile manufacturers. 

It  is  my  contention  that  the  Talmadge- 
Humphrey  cotton  bill  is  the  needed  ap- 
proach and  it  is  my  earnest  hope  that 
this  bill  can  be  substituted  for  the  one 
passed  in  the  other  body. 

Mr.  President,  there  appeared  on  De- 
cember 6  and  7  four  excellent  editorials 
in  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  the  Augusta 
Herald,  and  the  August**  Chronicle  dis- 
cussing the  merits  of  the  Talmadge- 
Humphrey  cotton  bill,  as  compared  to 
the  other  bill,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  these  editorials  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Atlanta  Constitution,  Dec   6, 
1963] 
CooLET  Cotton  Bill  Is  Stopgap  Measube — 
Talmadge    Plan    Oitebs    Eftective    Solu- 
tion 

The  Cooley  cotton  bill,  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  with  the  support 
of  President  Johnson.  wiU  not  solve  the 
problem  of  either  the  cottongrowers  or  the 
textile  industry.  It  does  help  to  remove  an 
unfair  competitive  disadvantage  under 
which  textile  manufacturers  are  placed  un- 
der the  present  system.  It  does  add  another 
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subsidy  to  maniifacturers  on  top  oX  that  al- 
ready paid  to  growers. 

Under  this  plan  there  will  b«  no  lessening 
of  the  burden  now  borne  by  taxpayers  In  this 
business  of  the  Oovernment's  buying  and 
storing  cotton  In  spite  of  a  lowering  of  sup- 
poTX  prices.  The  latter  will  hit  the  small  pro- 
ducer hardest.  It  will  eliminate,  however, 
the  Government-created  differential  between 
the  cost  of  cotton  In  this  country  and  on  the 
world  market  by  a  subsidy  to  cover  the  dif- 
ferential. 

The  cotton  textile  Industry  has  been  los- 
ing in  the  competitive  race  because  of  this 
differential.  Cotton  has  been  losing  out  to 
synthetics  at  an  accelerated  pace,  com- 
pounding the  Oovernment's  problem  of  buy- 
ing and  storing  cotton.  There  are  now  more 
then  8  million  bales  in  storage  and  this  Is 
growing. 

Trouble  with  the  Cooley  bill  is  that  It  does 
not  attack  the  basic  problem.  It  prolongs  It. 
The  plan  proposed  by  Senator  Hfhman  Tai,- 
MADGx.  with  support  of  Senator  Hubkbt  Hum- 
puasT  and  many  others.  Is  much  more  sen- 
sible and  offers  hope  of  eventual  solution. 
It  would  end  this  double-subsidy  system  and 
end  the  Oovernment  program  of  buying  and 
storing  cotton. 

Briefly,  Senator  Talmaogx's  plan  would 
end  price-supporting  purchase  by  the  CCC 
and  substitute  Income  subsidies  to  farmers 
which  are  equal  to  the  difference  between 
the  world  cotton  price  and  a  percentage  of 
the  domestic  parity  price.  Income  sub- 
sidies would  vary  with  Individual  farm  pro- 
duction, thiis  protecting  the  small  producer 
and  end  the  paying  of  millions  to  large  pro- 
ducers under  the  present  system.  Payments 
on  the  first  15  bales  would  be  on  a  basis  of 
80  to  90  percent  of  parity.  Payments  for 
production  In  excess  of  30  bales  would  be 
scaled  down  to  70  percent  of  parity. 

Senator  Talmadce's  plan  would  be  based 
on  a  national  acreage  allotment.  Lighten- 
ing the  taxpayers'  burden.  It  would  lower 
prices  for  consumers  and  Increase  consump- 
tion. It  would  help  the  small  farmer  to 
survive  until  he  can  make  a  transition  to 
other  work  and  would  end  the  huge  pay- 
ments to  the  big.  efficient  producers  who 
now  enjoy  a  windfall. 

The  Talnmdge  plan  reportedly  Is  gaining 
support  In  the  Senate.  The  stopgap  Cooley 
bill,  wlilch  does  relieve  an  Injustice  to  tex- 
tile manufacturers.  Is  no  pemuinent  solu- 
tion. Gradual  abandonment  of  the  present 
system  for  the  Talmadge  program  offers  a 
way  out. 


[From  the  Augusta  Herald,  Dec.  6,  1963] 
Georgian's  Plan  Is  Bettes 

With  passage  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  Cooley  bill — of  limited 
merit — to  relieve  the  plight  of  the  American 
cotton  industry,  It  Is  up  to  the  Senate  to 
decide  whether  to  go  along  or  to  Insist  on 
the  much  better  Talmadge  bill. 

The  bill  passed  Wednesday  night  by  the 
House.  216  to  182.  U  the  one  Introduced  by 
Representative  Hasolo  D.  Coolet,  Democrat, 
of  North  Carolina.  It  provides  a  subsidy  to 
U.S.  textile  mills  for  purchase  of  cotton.  The 
proposed  new  subsidy  of  8Y2  cents  would  be 
in  addition  to  a  subsidy  In  the  same  amount 
paid  by  the  Government  in  order  to  put  sur- 
plus American  cotton  In  the  export  market 
at  the  world  price  of  24  cents,  without  which 
no  U.S.  cotton  would  be  sold  abroad.  It  also 
Is  In  addition  to  the  parity  payments  to 
producers,  thus  creating  a  triple  subsidy 
system. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  the  use  of  Ameri- 
can cotton  In  American  mills  Is  in  Jeopardy 
unless  something  la  done.  Japanese  and 
other  foreign  Industries  can  buy  our  cotton 
so  much  cheaper  than  American  mills  that 


they  can — with  the  further  assistance  of 
cheap  labor — ship  back  the  same  cotton  in 
finished  form  and  undersell  our  own  manu- 
facturers. Such  Imported  cotton  fabrics 
now  constitute  8  percent  of  our  own  national 
consumption. 

Without  relief,  the  textile  Industry  In  this 
country  will  turn  to  synthetic  fibers,  as  much 
of  It  already  has  done,  or  will  simply  cease 
operations.  In  either  event,  U.S.  cotton  pro- 
ducers or  U.S.  mlllworkers  or  both  are  the 
losers.  At  a  time  when  President  Johnson 
Insists  that  the  national  economy  must  be 
built  up  to  support  the  creation  of  5  million 
new  Jobs,  we  cannot  afford  to  remain  idle 
while  the  cotton  Industry  Is  wrecked. 

An  alternative  to  the  Cooley  bill,  however, 
promises  a  better  and  less  expensive  remedy. 
That  is  the  bill  Introduced  by  Georgia's 
Senator  Hexman  Talmadge.  Instead  of  load- 
ing still  a  third  cotton  subsidy  onto  the 
backs  of  the  U.S.  taxpayers.  It  would  remove 
one  of  the  two  already  in  force. 

The  Talmadge  bill  would  give  each  cotton 
farmer  an  allotment  of  a  certain  number  of 
bales,  rather  than  a  certain  number  of  acres. 
The  total  number  of  allotted  bales  would 
be  based  on  domestic  consumption.  For  the 
allotted  bales,  the  farmer  would  be  paid  a 
subsidy  to  guarantee  a  minimum  per-pound 
return.  Each  farmer  would  be  permitted  to 
grow  as  much  cotton  over  the  domestic  allot- 
ment as  he  wished,  but  the  overage  would 
sell  at  the  world  price — almost  certain  to  be 
a  lower  price,  in  view  of  production  costs  in 
Egypt  and  other  cheap-labor  countries. 

The  Talmadge  bill  would  retain  most  of 
the  protection  now  given  the  cotton  pro- 
ducer, would  relieve  the  American  textile 
Industry  of  Its  present  unfair  burden  of  dis- 
criminatory costs  and  would  take  much  of 
the  subsidy  cost  off  the  back  of  the  public. 
It  would  get  the  Government  out  of  the  cot- 
ton surplus  business.  It  would  permit  the 
big  mass-production  cotton  planters  of  Cali- 
fornia with  their  mechanized  low-cost  meth- 
ods to  compete  on  the  world  market  If  they 
could  economically  do  so. 

The  advanUges  of  the  Georgia  Senator's 
bill  so  far  outweigh  those  of  the  Cooley  bill 
that  the  Senate  should  take  a  good,  hard 
look  at  the  consequences  of  each. 

If  the  Senate  also  should  approve  the 
triple-subsidy  Cooley  projx^sal,  however,  it 
should  be  accepted  only  as  an  interim  solu- 
tion to  give  immediate  relief  to  the  textile 
Industry,  with  the  Talmadge  plan  remaining 
as  a  permanent  and  sensible  system  to  be 
adopted  as  soon  as  possible. 

(Prom  the  Augiista  Chronicle,  Dec.  8,  1963] 
Moax  Than  Onx  BENEnciAXT 

The  House-passed  cotton  bill  is  far  more 
than  merely  the  windfall  to  domestic  textile 
mills  that  it  was  charged  with  being  during 
debate  on  the  measure.  It  may  b*— or  at 
least  lead  to  a  bill  that  will  be — the  redeemer 
of  domestic  cotton. 

Undeniably,  the  bill  wlU  prove  to  be  a  boon 
to  American  mills  in  their  continuing  eco- 
nomic battle  with  foreign  competition.  It 
will.  If  finally  approved,  enable  the  U.S.  mills 
to  purchase  American  cotton  at  the  same 
price  charged  foreign  mills.  Currently,  the 
differential  is  8^^  cents  a  pound,  or  a>bout 
$46  a  bale. 

But  that  the  domestic  mills  are  going  to 
gain  81^  cents  on  each  pound  of  local  cotton 
they  buy  does  not,  by  any  stretch  of  the 
imagination,  mean  that  they  are  going  to 
boost  their  profit  by  any  f  abuloxis  amount. 

What  it  means  is  that  by  purchasing 
American  cotton  at  a  price  comparable  to 
that  imld  for  It  by  foreign  mills,  the  local 
mills  can  reduce  the  cost  of  manufacture, 
price  their  cotton  goods  cheaper — and  become 
more  competitive  on  both  the  domestic  and 
world  market  with  foreign  made  goods. 


Principal  beneficiaries,  however,  are  not 
Just  the  mill  owners.  The  consumers  and. 
perhaps  even  more  so.  the  cotton  farmers 
themselves  stand  to  be  directly  aided  when 
the  present  two-price  cotton  system  Is  re- 
placed by  a  more  equitable  order. 

Por  the  consumer,  the  benefits  will  derive, 
obviously,  from  the  reduction  in  the  reUil 
price  of  cotton  fabrics  and  made-up  gar- 
ments. 

The  advantage  to  the  farmer  will  be  more 
subtle. 

The  loss  he  has  been  dally  facing  comes 
from  the  fact  that  ir  recent  years  the  mills, 
all  of  which  have  been  hurt  unnecessarily 
by  the  two-price  system,  have  been  striving 
to  overcome  their  losses  by  turning  from 
cotton  to  synthetics.  The  situation,  in- 
stead of  easing,  has  continued  to  grow  more 
acute. 

By  Its  action  therefore,  the  House  at  long 
last  has  given  recognition  to  the  dismal  fact 
that  continuation  of  the  two-price  system  is 
going  to  result  In  an  increasing  decline  in 
the  use  by  domestic  mills  of  cotton.  It  is 
becoming  less  profitable  to  them  with  almost 
every  passing  day. 

This  reduction  In  the  consumption  of 
American  cotton  by  American  mills  is  bound 
to  have  its  effect  on  cotton  as  a  farm  com- 
modity. It  could,  conceivably,  lead  to  Its 
elimination  as  a  major  crop. 

Therefore,  while  the  House  bill — named 
for  Representative  Hasou>  Cool,et  of  North 
Carolina,  its  sponsor — leaves  much  to  be 
desired,  it  is,  we  think,  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.  Left  to  the  Senate  now,  if  cotton 
is  to  be  saved.  Is  the  Job  either  of  placing 
Its  stamp  of  approval  on  the  Cooley  measure, 
or  coming  up  with  its  own  Ideas  of  what  a 
cotton  bill  should  be.  It  might  very  well. 
In  fact,  turn  to  the  Talmadge  farm  plan  as 
that  best  serving  the  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

It  will  be  Interesting  to  see  if  that  develops 
in  the  Senate. 


[Prom      the      Augusta      (Ga.)       Chronicle, 

Dec.  7,  1963) 

Talmadce's  Plan  Is  Better 

In  moving  toward  elimination  of  this 
country's  two-price  cotton  system,  the  House 
Wednesday  passed  what  is  conunonly  known 
as  the  Cooley  bill.  Named  for  its  sponsor. 
Representative  Harold  Coolet.  of  North 
Carolina,  the  measin'e  in  essence,  is,  while 
better  than  none  at  all.  an  agricultural 
hodgepodge  and  a  political  expedient  de- 
signed to  please  all  cotton  Interests  and  do 
everything  for  everybody. 

In  the  main,  as  we  explained  yesterday,  the 
measure  provides  some  surcease  for  the 
American  textile  mills.  Under  ternos  of  the 
bill,  they  would  be  permitted  to  purchase 
domestic  cotton  at  the  world  price  and 
thereby  become  competitive  with  foreign  con- 
cerns which  currently  are  permitted  to  buy 
American  cotton  at  some  $46  a  bale  cheaper 
than  do  the  American  firms.  We  firmly  be- 
lieve they  should  be  permitted  this  privilege. 

In  order  to  do  this,  however,  the  Cooley 
bill  provides  what  foes  claim  is  a  triple  sub- 
sidy. There  already  is  an  8</^-cent-a-pound 
subsidy  given  cotton  shippers  In  order  that 
they  may  meet  the  world  price  of  24  cents 
and  permit  the  sale  of  American  cotton 
abroad.  In  addition,  the  Government  aids 
the  cotton  farmers  by  way  of  parity  pay- 
ments. Now,  say  opponents,  the  assistance 
to  the  domestic  mills  would  amount  to  an- 
other 8'/^ -cent  subsidy. 

Stiff  opposition  for  the  measure,  which 
passed  the  House  by  a  vote  of  216  to  182,  is 
seen  when  it  Is  called  up  in  the  Senate.  In 
fact,  Senator  Allen  J.  Ellehder,  of  Louisi- 
ana, chairman  of  the  Senate  Agriculture 
Conmilttee,  has  expressed  open  antagonism. 
"I  cant  support  a  cotton  bill  which  would 
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greatly    increase    costs    of    the    farm    pro. 


grnm 


•   •    *  •• 


he  said. 


The  additional  Increase  has  been  estl. 
mated  to  be  some  $600  million  In  3  years,  al- 
though Coolet  Insists  the  figure  is  nearer 
$118  million  for  the  first  year,  and  less  In 
succeeding  years. 

As  we  said  yesterday,  this  opposition  in  the 
Senate  may  cause  that  body  to  turn  to  the 
farm  plan  of  Senator  Herman  Talmadge,  of 
Georgia,  as  one  that  Is  better  for  the  Nation. 

We  think  It  would  be. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Talmadge  plan, 
while  also  helping  the  domestic  mills,  would 
be  more  economical,  both  as  a  program  for 
the  Government  and  as  a  burden  for  the 
taxpayers  than  will  be  the  Cooley  bill. 

It  calls  for  domestic  prices  to  drop  to 
world  levels — some  8Vi  cents  less — and  then 
provide  Government  payments  to  farmers  to 
bring  them  up  to  the  U.S.  support  level.  The 
subsidies  would  be  desired  to  bring  farm- 
ers' Income  up  to  figures  comparable  to  work- 
ers, in  other  fields  of  endeavor. 

Primarily,  however,  the  Talmadge  plan 
would  get  the  Government  out  of  the  cotton 
8u  plus  business.  It  would  eliminate  all 
acreage  controls  and  would  assign  each 
farmer  a  domestic  production  quota  based 
on  bales.  The  latter  nxmnber  would  be  based 
upon  domestic  consumption.  For  his  allot- 
ment, the  farmer  would  be  paid  a  subsidy 
guaranteeing  to  him  a  minimum  per-pound 
return.  He  could  grow  as  much  cotton  as 
he  wished,  but  would  be  compelled  to  sell 
the  overage  at  the  world  price,  which,  in 
light  of  cheaper  production  costs  overseas, 
could  be  expected  to  be  well  below  the  price 
guaranteed  under  his  production  quota. 

Additionally,  it  wouM  take  the  Federal 
Government  out  of  the  business  of  buying, 
transporting,  storing  and  selling  all  farm 
conunodities.  A  savings  of  $8  billion  for  the 
storage  of  farm  surpluses  has  been  estimated 
by  Senator  Talmadge  as  one  of  the  advan- 
tages accruing  to  the  taxpayers  if  his  bill  is 
ultimately  adopted. 

Support  for  the  Cooley  bill  came  from  the 
administration,  which  saw  it  as  the  best  bill 
possible  to  please  all  interests  in  the  cotton 
business.  It  has  had  the  support  of  the 
mills  because  they,  by  and  large,  didn't  feel 
the  Talmadge  bill  could  be  enacted,  even 
though  they  may  have  preferred  It. 

Farm  groups.  Ironically,  have  been  the 
chief  opponents  to  the  Talmadge  plan.  Be- 
cause It  would  provide  direct  subsidies  to 
them,  many  farmers  have  felt — especially 
those  who  would  receive  large  amounts — that 
the  Government  would  take  a  look  at  the 
pajrments — and  then  vote  to  place  a  lower 
celling  on  them. 

Under  the  Cooley  bill  the  Government  sup- 
port prices  are  in  the  form  of  loans  on  cotton 
placMl  In  Oovernnaent  warehoiisee. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MATHIAS  P.  CORREA 

Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  this  morn- 
ing in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  was 
burled  Mathias  P.  Correa.  a  great  con- 
tributor to  the  public  and  military  life 
of  our  Nation  for  the  past  quarter  of 
a  century.  1 1 

He  was  appointed,  prior  to  World  War 
n  and  at  just  past  30  years  of  age  to 
the  ofiBce  of  U.S.  attorney  for  the  south- 
em  district  of  New  Ycafk. 

He  sought  to  put  on  the  uniform  as 
soon  as  he  could,  leAving  that  Job  to 
become  a  lieutenant  In  the  Army  and 
was  sent  to  the  Mediterranean  theater. 
He  transferred  to  the  Marine  Corps,  and 
became  special  assistant  to  the  Secretary 
of  the  Navy,  James  Porrestal.    He  gave 
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strength  and  depth  to  Secretary  For- 
restal's  office  and  contributed  a  great 
deal  to  the  success  of  the  Secretaryship 
of  Mr.  Forrestal. 

Following  the  war,  he  continued  to  be 
Interested  in  public  life,  playing  a  de- 
finitive role  In  setting  up  the  present 
Central  Intelligence  Agency  as  one  of 
the  three  citizens,  along  with  William 
H.  Jackson  and  Allen  W.  Ehilles,  who 
drafted  the  original  blueprints  for  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency. 

Over  the  years,  along  with  his  de- 
manding private  work,  he  retained  an 
interest  in  our  Government. 

In  fact,  if  the  Ideas  he  had  advanced 
and  believed  in  in  1948  had  been  fully 
carried  out  and  implemented  by  the 
Central  Intelligence  Agency,  many  prob- 
lems could  have  been  avoided. 

He  also  continued  in  the  Marine  Corps, 
which  enjoyed  his  loyalty  and  affection 
throughout  his  life. 

This  grand  gentlemen  was  buried  to- 
day in  the  national  cemetery  of  the 
Government  he  served  so  well. 

His  lovelj  widow,  his  devoted  mother, 
his  three  wonderful  daughters,  and  his 
many  friends  are  and  will  be  Immensely 
sad  at  his  loss. 


ORDER  OP  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  is 
there  further  morning  business? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
further  morning  business?  If  not,  morn- 
ing business  is  closed. 


PUBLIC    WORKS   APPROPRIATIONS, 
1964 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Under 
the  order  agreed  to  this  morning,  the 
Chair  now  lays  before  the  Senate  HJl. 
9140,  which  the  clerk  will  state  by  title. 

The  Legislattvk  Clerk.  A  bill  (HR. 
9140)  making  appropriations  for  cer- 
tain civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Defense,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  cer- 
tain river  basin  commissions,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill,  which  had  been  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  with 
amendments. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quonim. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  for  consideration  today  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill.  I  am 
very  hopeful  that  consideration  of  the 


bill  can  be  concluded  this  afternoon,  so 
that,  as  soon  as  possible,  we  may  go  to 
conference  with  the  House  on  the  dis- 
agreeing amendments. 

I  regret  that  again  this  year  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  is  being  con- 
sidered at  the  tail  end  of  the  session. 
The  bill  passed  the  House  on  Novemoer 
19,  and  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  on  November  20.  The 
bill  was  reported  to  the  Senate  on  De- 
cember 5. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  give  a  lengthy  explanation  of  the 
bill.  The  report  on  it  is  on  the  desks  of 
the  Senators,  and  I  believe  it  quite 
clearly  sets  forth  the  action  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Except  with  respect  to  title  IV,  I  be- 
lieve the  bill  is  noncontroversial.  I  ex- 
pect that  amendments  will  be  offered  to 
decrease  or  strike  from  the  bill  amounts 
recommended  for  public  works  accelera- 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  statement,  I 
will  ask  that  the  committee  amend- 
ments be  adopted  en  bloc  and  that  the 
bill  as  thus  amended  be  considered  as 
original  text,  so  that  the  Senate  will  have 
ample  opportunity  to  work  its  will  on  "iie 
bill. 

Mr.  President,  as  is  customary,  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  divided 
itself  into  three  subcommittees  for  the 
consideration  of  the  pending  bill.  The 
portion  of  the  public  works  appropria- 
tion bill  dealing  with  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  power  marketing 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior was  handled  by  my  good  and  able 
friend,  the  distinguished  senior  Senator 
from  Arizona  [Mr.  HatdemI,  who  is  also 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. The  portion  of  the  bill 
covering  the  Atomic  Energy  Conunission 
and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  was 
handled  by  my  good  friend,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  HiLLl.  I  handled  the  portion  deal- 
ing with  the  civil  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army,  and  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act. 

The  hearings  on  this  bill  started  on 
May  7,  and  continued  through  Novem- 
ber 20,  1963.  The  subcommittee  held 
54  sessions  for  the  purpose  of  takins 
testimony,  and  4  executive  sessions 
for  the  purpose  of  marking  up  the  bin. 
The  subcommittee  heard  1,059  witnesses, 
which  included  representatives  of  vari- 
ous organizations;  908  of  the  witnesses 
appeared  before  the  subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  the  civil  functions  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Army;  all  but  16  of  the 
remsuning  witnesses  appeared  before  the 
subcommittee  headed  by  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Arizona  [Mr.  HatdenI.  The 
hearings  ctwnprlse  4  volimies,  which  con- 
tain 4,540  pages  of  testimony.  Senators 
have  a  complete  set  of  them  on  their 
desks.  They  constitute  the  basic  Infor- 
mation upon  which  the  subcommittee 
based  Its  recommendation  to  the  full 
committee. 

It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  future  the 
committee  should,  in  a  measure,  curtail 
much  of  the  repetitious  testimony  that 
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is  given  from  year  to  year  on  the  con- 
tinuing projects.  Before  hearings  are 
started  next  year  on  the  1965  appropria- 
tion bill.  I  shall,  in  advance,  ask  witnesses 
to  confine  their  testimony,  more  or  less, 
to  new  matters  that  may  be  presented 
to  the  committee.  So  far  as  the  testi- 
mony on  projects  that  are  in  the  process 
of  being  constructed  is  concerned,  I  be- 
lieve it  is  repetitious  for  the  committee 
to  take  the  same  testimony  from  year 
to  year. 

As  Senators  can  see  on  their  desks, 
the  size  of  the  printed  record  of  hearings 
conducted  this  year  is  huge.  All  of  that 
is  costly.  It  is  my  belief  that  in  the  fu- 
ture it  might  be  possible  to  curtail  some 
of  that  expense.  I  do  not  believe  the 
projects  would  suffer  thereby. 

Mr.  President,  with  respect  to  title  I, 
before  marking  up  the  civil  functions 
portion  of  this  bill,  we  reviewed  every 
project  that  was  presented  to  the  sub- 
committee, budgeted  or  unbudgeted. 
We  examined  into  every  single  request 
made  of  the  subcommittee  for  planning 
or  construction.  After  all  the  requests 
were  made.  Engineers  were  called  back 
to  obtain  their  views  on  the  projects  pre- 
sented to  the  subcommittee.  The  purpose 
of  this  recall  was  to  find  out  whether  the 
Engineers  could  economically  and  ef- 
ficiently utilize  the  additional  funds  re- 
quested by  the  local  witnesses,  and 
whether  the  Corps  of  Engineer^ad  the 
capability  to  undertake  the  un'^dgeted 
new  starts  requested. 

As  in  the  past,  the  subcommittee  heard 
all  the  witnesses  who  desired  to  present 
testimony  on  unbudgeted  projects,  and 
also  on  budgets  for  which  more  funds 
were  asked  than  were  budgeted.  The 
same  is  true  of  surveys  and  new  plan- 
ning starts.  As  in  the  past,  there  is  not 
a  single  project  that  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  subcommittee  or  by  the 
committee  as  a  whole  for  which  there  is 


not  Justification  in  the  hearings  before 
the  Senate. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  the  subcommit- 
tee has  not  included,  either  in  this  in- 
stance or  in  the  past,  any  projects  that 
were  not  completely  justified  by  the 
Corps  of  Engineers,  and  as  to  which 
their  capability  was  not  clearly  shown. 

As  to  projects  that  were  requested  and 
that  were  budgeted,  the  subcommittee 
spent  considerable  time  reviewing  them 
with  the  Engineers. 

The  Senate  has  before  it  a  complete 
justification  for  all  planning  and  con- 
struction projects  that  were  included  in 
the  bill  by  the  Senate  committee,  and 
for  all  projects  that  were  recommended 
by  the  House  as  well. 

In  order  to  balance  the  bill,  and  In 
order  to  take  care  of  worthy  areas  not 
previously  included  in  the  bill.  I  recom- 
mended to  the  subcommittee  the  In- 
clusion of  a  number  of  projects  that  had 
been  requested  by  witnesses  from  all  over 
the  country,  and  by  Members  of  both  the 
Senate  and  the  House  of  Representatives. 
I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  agree  to  the 
recommendations  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  retain  the  majority  of  the  proj- 
ects in  the  conference  with  the  House. 

As  in  the  past,  the  committee  has  rec- 
ommended some  of  the  new  projects, 
both  construction  and  planning ;  and  in  a 
moment,  I  shall  place  in  the  Record,  for 
the  information  of  the  Congress,  a  list  of 
the  new  additions  proi>osed  by  both  the 
House  and  the  Senate. 

The  House  committee  added,  as  I  have 
Just  stated,  19  unbudgeted  construction 
projects  and  17  unbudgeted  planning 
Items.  The  House  sent  us  a  bill  which  on 
its  face  showed  that  title  I  was  under 
the  budget:  but  in  order  to  attain  that 
goal,  the  House  reduced  the  budget  for 
construction,  general,  by  $32,318,300;  of 
which  $19,672,000  was  an  increase  in  the 


Item  reduction  for  savings  and  slippage 
and  $6,033,300  was  a  general  reducUon  In 
estimates  for  recreation  facilities. 

I  am  not  surprised  by  the  action  taken 
by  the  House,  because  the  House  has  ex- 
ercised that  privilege  In  the  past,  by  add- 
ing more  for  slippages  than  was  provided 
by  the  Corps  of  Engineers.  As  we  all 
know,  many  projects  are  delayed  because 
the  Engineers  or  the  local  people  may 
have  difficulty  In  obtaining  sufficient 
land  on  which  to  build  projects,  or  rights- 
of-way  to  construct  roads.  It  is  normal 
that  over  the  years  this  slippage  has 
amounted  to  from  4  to  5  percent  of  the 
overall  amount  provided  by  the  bill. 
The  House  increased,  percentagewise, 
this  amount  from  a  little  under  5  per- 
cent to  between  6  and  7  percent.  In  so 
doing,  the  House  was  able  to  accomplish 
what  appears  to  be  a  more  or  less  bal- 
anced budget;  that  Is,  the  House  bill  was 
actually  a  few  dollars  under  the  budget. 
But  that  was  accomplished  by  cutting 
2V2  to  3  percent  further  on  slippages. 

Restoration  of  the  budget  estimates 
accounts  for  $28,845,300  of  the  $51,573.- 
300  Increase  recommended  for  construc- 
tion generally. 

The  Senate  committee  recommended 
$2,143,000  for  28  unbudgeted  planning 
items  and  $6,879,000  for  23  imbudgeted 
construction  projects. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
table  explaining  the  committee  action  on 
title  I  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  a  table  showing  the  new  Senate 
committee  items,  both  planning  starts 
and  construction  starts,  and  also  the 
unbudgeted  items  of  the  House,  for  both 
construction  and  planning. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 


NEW  CONSTRUCTION  STARTS  ADDED  BY  HOUSE 


Project 


Manieoe  Bayou,  upstream  exten- 
sion, Arkansas 

B«dwood  City  Harbor,  Calif..... 

TatactaeTsk  Creek.  Calif 

Savannah  River  below  Augusta, 
Oeoreia  and  South  Carolina 

CoralvfUe  Reaeryation,  Mebaffey 
Bridge,  Iowa 

Rathbun  Reservation.  Iowa 

Baylorville  Reservation.  Iowa 

Narraftus  River,  Maine 

Gloucester  Harbor,  Mass 

Muskegon  Harbor.  Mich 


Total  cost 
estimate 


Appropri- 
ations to 
date 


$073,000 

670.000 

1,110,000 

3,824,000 

1.220,000 

23.a00.000 

36.600,  COO 

007.000 

1,120.000 

6eo.ooo 


too. 000 

10.000 

100,000 

3.5M,000 

82,000 

SU.  000 

700,000 

7,000 

20,000 

10,000 


Amount 

allowed 

by  House 


Balance  to 
complete 


S200,000 
660,000 
200,000 

270,000 

ISO.  000 
400,000 
400,000 
800,000 
fiOO.OOO 
100,000 


»413,000 
"" 780, 066 


068.000 
22,M6.000 
35.400.000 


Project 


600.000 
550.000 


Chariton  River,  Iowa  and  Mo 

Portsmouth    Harbor    and     Pis- 
cataqua  River,  Maine  and  N.H 

Buffalo  Outer  Harbor,  N.Y 

Ithaca  Caj-utta  Inlet.  N.Y 

Swift  Creek,  N.C 

Conneaut  Harbor.  Ohio 

Swinomish  Slough.  Wash 

Washougal  area 

Kenosha  Harl)or,  Wis ... 

Total.., 


Total  cost 
estimate 


$4,300,000 

7.520.000 
3.240.000 
4,480.000 

915,000 
0.170,000 

010,000 
1.718.000 

710.000 


102,847,000 


Appropri- 
ations to 
date 


$1,184,000 

120.000 
33.000 

223.000 
76.000 

118.000 
22,000 
75.000 
23.000 


7,032,000 


Amount 

allowed 

by  House 


$400,000 

1,000.000 
250.000 

aoo.ooo 

250.000 
225.000 
150,000 
100,000 
200.000 


'6,257.000 


Balance  to 
complete 


$2,716,000 

•,400.000 
2,067,000 
3,067,000 

689.000 
8, 827, 000 

738,000 
1,643,000 

487,000 


89,560.000 


NEW  PLANNING  STARTS  ADDED  BY  HOUSE 


Buchanan  Reservoir,  Calif 

Dana  Point  Harbor.  CaUf. 

Dubuque,  Iowa 

Boston   Harbor,    Chelsea   River, 

Mass 

Plymouth  Harbor,  Mass 

Oawego  Harbor,  N.Y 

Roecndale,  N.Y 

Salamanca.  N.Y.. 

Caesar  Creek  Raaervoir,  Ohio 

East  Fork  Reservoir,  Ohio 


$14,600,000 
3,700,000 
6,660,000 

2.616,000 
1,230,000 
1,260,000 
2,460.000 
1.620,000 
14.410,000 
17, 216, 000 


$115,000 
30.000 
50.000 

16,000 
10,000 
42.000 
37,000 
60,000 
23,000 
8fi,000 


$125,000 
95,000 
36.000 

40,000 
35.000 
60.000 
100.000 
20,000 
76,000 
7^000 


$14, 360. 000 
3.636.000 
6,566,000 

2,460.000 
1.186.000 
1,168,000 
2,313,000 
1.460.000 
14.312,000 
17,064,000 


Manchester  (deferred),  Ohio 

Copan  Reservoir,  Okla , 

Raystown  Reservoir,  Pa 

Narraftanaett  pier,  Rhode  Island.. 
Point    JudlUi    hurricane    barrier, 

Rhode  Island 

Gulf  Intracoastal    Waterway   to 

Palacios,  Tex 

Klckapoo  River.  Wl« 


Total. 


$1, 33a  000 
26,600,000 
32. 16a  000 

i.iriooo 

$iaooo 

22.000 

153.000 

20,000 

$aooo 

100.000 

16a  000 

60,000 

2,468.000 

44,000 

60.000 

820,000 

io,8oaooo 

11,000 
168,000 

3a  000 
6a  000 

146,  86a  000 

877,000 

1,008,000 

$1,312,000 

2a  37a  000 

31, 847, 000 
1,102,000 

2,364,000 

788,000 
la  602. 000 


143, 876, 000 


1  Inchides  $18,000  in  budget  for  planning  Muskegon  Harbor,  Mich. 
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Project 


Sitka  Harbor,  Crescent  Bay  fiarin,  AlaAa. 

Garland  CUy,  Ark ,^, IJIIIIII 

Noyo  River  and  Harbor,  CaUt 

Trimdad  Reserroir.  Colo 

Connecticut  River  below  Hartford,  OW  Saybrook,  Coon 

Palm  Beach  HrtIk*.  Fla 

PsD.saoola  Harbor,  Fla —.......1111111111™! 

Rochester  and  McClearys  BlQfflevee,  Dlbiois "11111" "" 

Rend  Lake  Reservoir,  rn 11.. „ 

Trl  Pond  Jcvee.  minob JI 

Inlontown  locks  and    am.  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Calcaslea  River,  saltwater  barrier,  Louisiana 

Campt!  darenre  levee,  T/xitalaaa 

Gladstone  Harbor,  Mich 

Natcbet.  Mbs 


Total  cost 


K^ystDger  Blufl  Reservoir,  I'o 

Newark  Bay.  Hackenaack  and  Paatate  Rlvw,  Ncrth  Baacta  ClmomL. 

Fort  MacoD  Atlantic  Beach,  N.C „ 

Bowman  Haley  Reservoir,  N  Dak 

MlaMMTt  Rhrar  bank  lUbaiatlaa  baVnr  Oarrtaon  Daa,  N.  Dakll"ll 

Taooma  Harbor.  Waab 


■ast  Lynn  Raservoir,  W.  Va. 
Bnaaincand  ctearing. 

Total 

Banale  kxreaae 


$960,000 

048.000 

U.  600. 000 

21,000,000 

881,000 
(,120.000 

447,000 
1,180,000 

aaooaooo 

i.2eaooo 

6i.3oaooc 

S,  84a  000 

1.32a  000 

812,000 
S68.000 

140, 000,  000 

1,632.000 

4iaooo 

2,8iaooo 

3,000,000 
2, 48a  000 

14,000.000 

76a  000 

na,  123. 000 


Api 


proprlai 
to  date 


.ted 


( 


$44,000 

2aaooo 

7t,000 

370,000 

3,000 

110,000 

23.000 

66.000 

490.000 

60.000 

425.000 

90,000 
9.000 

70,000 

18,000 
14,000 

1.18^000 


•,000 

106,000 


21.000 
U0.0O0 

'«,'<27.~m6' 


Budget  esti- 
mate 


(P)  $110,000 
(P)  80,000 


(P)  501, 000 


(P)20  .000 
}      (P)  101,000 

(P)  28, 000 


(P)6saooo 


(P)  38a  000 


House  amount    Senate  amount 


(P)  $180,000 
(P)  80.000 


(P)  501,000 


(P)2oaooo 

(P)  108, 000 
(P)2»»"0r 


(P)  66a  000 


(P)  28a  000 

"'i'Miobb' 


$6^1,000 

260.000 

(P)  150.000 

(C)  100.000 

(P)  86,000 

(C)  300,000 

(C)  678.000 

260.000 

2oaooo 

150,000 
(P)  501, 000 

(C)  la  000 
3oaooc 

(P)  200. 000 
(C)  7S0. 000 
(P)  101,000 
(C)  47. 000 
(P>  23,000 
(0)100.000 

aoaooo 

116.000 

aonsaooo 

(C)  36a  000 

400.000 

M.00O 

aoaooo 

300.000 

180.000 

(P)  28a  000 

(C)  22a  000 

760.000 

8,8S7.0M 

0.804.000 


I 


Balanoe  to 
eompleta 


•468,000 
18,175,000 

2a  238. 000 


} 


4.780.000 
128.000 
075,000 

Hooaooo 
ooanoo 

80,828,000 
}        8.181,600 


1.127.000 

807.000 
210.000 

137.   45.000 

1.IS2.000 

in.  000 
X3ia.ooo 

2.7oaooo 
2.3oaoeo 

13,380,000 


} 


M01700.000 


New  planning  UarU  added  by  the  Senate 


Project 


Tennessea-Tombif  be*  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss 

Mc Kinney  Bayou  upstream  extension.  Arkansas  and  Texas 

Village  Creek.  WTilte  River  and  Mayberry  Levee  Dist  irt,  AJrVanaas* 

Corte  Madera  (reek.  CaW...,, 

Mormon  81ouf  h   Calif I, ' 

Santa  Barbiira  Harbor,  Call 

New  London  iiarrlcr,  Conn«H^lcut  ....    . 

Kaunnakakai  Harbor.  HawalL_ .' 

Cliicago  Harbor  (1962  act),  Jll 

Island  levee,  Indiana  and  Illinois . 

Big  Hill  Re^Tvoir.  Kans _ ' 

Kansas  Citv,  Kana 

Merriam.  Kans 

■airia  Creek  Reaervolr,  Ky l.l""'. 

Ontonacon  HariKir,  Miefa __ 

Martls  Creek  Reservoir,  Callt  and  Nav '." 

New  Hope  Reaervolr,  N.C *    ' 

Wilmington  Harbor  38-  and  4fi-raot  depth  (IMB  M()*,'Nortb  CaroUi^'J 
Cleveland  Harbor,  deepen  east  basin.  Ohio.   . 

Willow  Island  lork  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  VlrtiihLll' 

Hugo  Reaervolr,  Okla ~ 

OaU  Creek  Reservoir.  Oreg.... 

Bhelton  Ditch.  Oreg „       '  l'""™' 

Modd;  Creek  Ram-volr.  Pa. ".."I" 

Lake  Kemp  Reaervolr.  Tei...... 


Total  cost 


North  Fork  Reservoir,  Tax . 

Beech  Fork  Reservoir,  W.  Va 

Green  Bay  Harbor  Wit. 


$28s,ooaooo 

261.000 

i,n,ooo 

&  780. 000 

a;onaooo 

3,08a  000 
2,431.000 
7. 07a  000 
1.56a  000 
1.78a  000 

iioaooo 
la  loa  000 

992.000 

io,7oaooo 

8,070,000 
2,840.000 

28,208.000 
a400.000 
1,680.000 

08.000.000 
4.000.000 

la  400. 000 
1,800.000 
7,040.000 
8,000.000 

11.100.000 

11.400.000 
4,420.000 


Mr.  ELLENDER.    Mt.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 


Appropriated 
tocbte 


$1,  494, 000 
5.000 
45.000 
78,000 
40,000 
4a  000 

3a  000 

44,000 
15,000 
12,000 
35,000 
17,000 

laooo 

20.000 
29.000 
40.000 
UO.OOO 
28.000 
43,000 
80.000 
6,000 
98.000 

aooo 

49,000 
62,000 

laooo 

19,000 
14,000 


Budget 
estimate 


Senate 
amoont 


$22N000 
44,000 
75,-00 
20,000 

eaono 

eaooo 

•aooo 

loaooo 

27,000 

saooo 

38.000 

8a  000 

6a  000 

loaooo 

78.000 

un.ooo 

180.000 

136,000 

27.000 

18a  000 
loaooo 

100,000 
10.000 
28,000 
80,000 
80.000 

180.000 
80.000 


Balanoe  to 
completa 


this  point  a  table  explaining  the  com- 
mittee action  on  title  L 


$i.2flaaoo 

302,000 
1.251.000 
5,082.000 
1,97a  000 
299a  000 
2,861.000 
7.82a  000 
1.  618, 000 
l,7IX.00O 
4.03a  000 
19,033.000 

032.000 

ia'«aooo 

4. 06a  000 

2,700.000 

24.000.000 

a237.000 

i.siaooo 

08,400.000 

4,7oaooo 

10.202.000 
1.844,000 
7.eM,000 
8.406.000 
M.  040, 000 
11,231.000 
4, 38a  000 


There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rscoso. 


Title  I — CivU  function*,  Department  of  the  Army 


Cemeterla]  axpenaes. $ia80a000 

The  Hou.«e  amount,  and  $4a000  below  the  budgetl 

No  restoratloo  reqiieat«4. 
Corps  of  Enirtneers:  | 

General  Inveftleatioos.. ..,».........„...._.. _  aiL02S.0ttl 

Above  the  bad»>t...... '    "$5m666     '^"^"^ 

Above  the  HoOM ,.„ .  2.028.000 

Above  1003 ^628,000 

Oonstmetloa,  general .....  84IL85A.(MMl 

Raatoratlon  of  HooH  cut.  tadiid-  «»-,ouo.wn, 

inR$25,70^000rorBlippa«e $28,848,300 

28  new  planning  starts  2143.000  , 

23  new  constmctioD  starts >a870,000 

18    budgeted    conaiructlon    itama 

ral»<l 18,731.000 

2  budgeted  pianninr  items  raised..        *  176, 000 
1  House  inereaae  redooed.... — 30a  000 


Corps  of  Engineers— Continued 

Operation  and  maintenance tiji7  «w  »m 

The  budcet  estimate-  *^    '  ^  "" 


Above  tbe  House $7,  MS;  000 

General  expenses . — .....^.,_      ... 

Below  the  budget.. ""11111*"      *2fl2.~6m 

.   The  amount  allowed  by  House—  ~»,v«w 

■.Above  1983 . ....._„. ._..  834.800 


laooaooo 


laooo 


Above  the  budget.....4«....„„..„... 

Above  tbe  House . 

Hooae  compared  with  the  budget: 

17  New  pUnning  starts 

19  New  eonstructioii  start!< 

2  Increases  In  budget  planning 

3increases in  budget oonstraeOoa.. 
0  Badget  items  redoeed 


8L  578, 300 


la  87a  000 

81,873,300 


i.ooaooo 

»a?67.000 

100.000 

8.900,000 

-32.318.300 


-Sa  003. 300 

I  New  future  constmction  commitment,  $300,700,000. 
'Budget  estimate  received  Dec.  4,  1963,  for  1  item  oo 
8.  Doc.  No.  45.  88th  Cong.,  lat 


covering  $160,000  of  this  increase, 


Mississippi  niverand  tributaries aaaoanw 

Above  the  badget _  6  846.' 000     "^"^"^ 

Above  the  House '".       awaOM 

U.S.  section.  St.  I^iwrenre  Joint  Board  of  Engineers     . 

Not  Inclnded  in  the  budset  this  rear,  sinca  K  waa  e'zpected'^t 
tbe  Board's  work  would  be  eoncloded  in  flaral  year  lOOB.  Tba 
full  amount  b  reimbursed  to  the  United  Sutes  by  the  New 
York  State  Power  Authority. 

Canal  Zone  Government: 

OperaUng  expenses _ 25,728.000 

Below  tbe  budget 740. ooo     '^"^'^ 

Above  the  Hooae .... .„ --...T'lT  72a 000 

Above  1083 . . II...       ^819,360 

Capital  outlay .^ 

The  badget  estimale—  *~ 

f  ^''*  ii5."*"" 7»  ••• 

Above  1983 i  Ua  000 

>  New  future  commitmeot,  $89,600,000. 


7.3 


1 000 
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Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
budget  estimates  provided  for  27  new 
planning  starts  and  34  new  construc- 
tion starts.  I  commend  the  administra- 
tion for  taking  such  action.  The  proj- 
ects recommended  are  all  necessary,  and 
it  is  essential  that  each  year  an  ade- 
quate number  of  new  planning  and  con- 
struction projects  be  added  to  the  pro- 
gram if  the  national  needs  for  the 
deyel(H)ment  of  our  water  resources  are 
to  be  met  in  an  orderly  and  efDcient 
manner. 

Mr.  President,  the  House  inserted  lan- 
gxiage  In  the  bill  this  year  requiring  the 
Panama  Canal  Company  to  obtain  ap- 
proval of  the  appropriate  legislative  com- 
mittees of  the  House  and  Senate  prior  to 
the  disposal  or  transfer  by  license,  lease, 
or  otherwise,  except  to  another  agency  of 
the  TJ3.  Government,  any  real  property 
or  rights  to  the  use  of  real  property. 

A  bill  intended  to  accomplish  essen- 
tially ^e  same  purpose,  H.R.  3999, 
passed  the  House  of  Representatives  and 
is  now  pending  consideration  in  the 
Armed  Services  Committee  of  the  Sen- 
ate. The  House  report  on  that  bill.  Re- 
port Noj  363,  states  in  part : 

It  l»  not  the  Intent  of  the  blU  to  Interfere 
with  the  ordinary  functioning  of  the  Pan- 
ama Canal  Ck)mpany  ae  a  business  enterprise. 
but  It  U  Intended  solely  to  prevent  discon- 
tinuance of  activities  or  divestment  of  assets 
which  will  have  a  major  Impctct  upon  the 
operations  of  the  company  as  a  business 
enterprise. 

In  recommending  retention  of  the 
House  language,  we  contemplate  an  in- 
terpretation of  the  language  which  would 
be  consistent  with  the  position  taken 
by  the  legislative  committee  of  the  House 
which  reported  H.R  3999.  Certainly, 
neither  the  Governor  of  the  Canal  Zone 
nor  the  legislative  committees  referred 
to  want  to  have  the  language  inter- 
preted in  such  a  strict  sense  that  the 
approval  of  the  Armed  Services  Commit- 
tee of  the  Senate  and  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries  of  the 
House  would  be  required  in  order  to  grant 
a  permit  for  the  Elks  to  erect  a  club- 
house in  the  Canal  Zone.  It  is  not  In- 
tended that  the  language  in  the  bill 
apply  to  churches.  recreaUonal  and  fra- 
ternal organizations,  employees'  organi- 
zations, or  other  similar  entities  author- 
ized to  conduct  their  activities  in  the 
Canal  Zone. 

I'lTLX    n 
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tlon   exceeds   appropriations   for   fiscal 
year  1963  by  $16,681,900. 

The  bill,  in  conformity  with  the  budg- 
et proposals.  Includes  the  following  new 
reclamation  starts:  Arbuckle  project. 
Oklahoma;  Pry ingpan- Arkansas  project, 
Colorado;  Rio  Grande  project  recrea- 
Uonal facillUes,  New  Mexico;  Rogue 
River  Basin  project.  Talent  division. 
Agate  Dam  and  Reservoir,  Oregon; 
and  Spokane  Valley  project.  Washing- 
ton-Idaho. In  addition  these  new 
starts  in  the  Colorado  River  storage 
project  are  provided :  Lyman.  San  Juan- 
Chama,  and  Silt  participating  projects. 
And  provision  is  included  for  commence- 
ment of  an  extra-high-voltage  electrical 
interconnection  between  the  Columbia 
River  Basin  and  the  Hoover  Dam 
powerplant.  Construction  of  this  line 
will  not  begin  until  the  Northwest  power 
preference  bill  is  enacted  into  law. 

Budget  estimates  for  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  totaled  $370,347,000.  The 
committee  recommends  $356,223,200, 
which  is  $14,123,800  less  than  the  budget 
and  $8,076,500  more  than  the  House 
aUowed.  Over  $4,500,000  of  the  amount 
above  the  House  allowance  is  accounted 
for  by  a  restoration  of  the  increased 
slippage  reduction  made  by  the  House. 

There  is  a  small  increase  of  $204,000 
over  the  House  allowance,  in  the  amount 
approved  for  Bonneville  Power  Adminis- 
tration construction.  This  is  accounted 
for  primarily  by  adjustment  of  proposed 
construction  items.  Most  of  the  reduc- 
tion from  the  budget  estimate — $20.- 
283.000 — was  either  suggested  by  the 
Department,  or  was  not  appealed  by  the 
Department  from  the  results  of  the 
House  action. 

The  Southeastern  Power  Administra- 
tion, under  the  committee  recommenda- 
tion, will  receive  the  full  amount  of  the 
budget  estimate;  and  only  $588,000  less 
than  the  budget  request  is  proposed  for 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administration. 


Mr.  President,  title  n  deals  primarily 
with  reclamation  projects.  As  I  have 
said.  It  was  handled  before  the  commit- 
tee by  the  Chairman  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee,  the  Senator  from 
Arizona  [Mr  Hayden]. 

The  budget  estimates  in  the  amoimt 
of  $455,285,000  were  considered  by  the 
committee  for  the  activities  and  pro- 
grams of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
the  Bonneville  Power  AdministraUon! 
the  Southeastern  Power  Administration, 
and  the  Southwestern  Power  Adminis- 
tration. The  committee  recommends 
an  appropriation  (rf  $420,290,200  for 
these  purposes.  This  is  $8,580,500  over 
the  House  allowance  of  $411,709,700.  but 
is  $34,994,800  less  than  the  budget  esti- 
mates.   The    committee    recommenda- 


TTTLX  m 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  recom- 
mended $2,868,658,000  for  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission.  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission.  The  committee  recommen- 
dation is  $102,334,000  above  the  House 
allowance,  $61,427,000  below  the  budget, 
and  $331,047,610  below  the  appropriation 
for  1963. 

ATOMIC  ENERGY  COMMISSION 

For  operating  expenses,  the  committee 
recommended  an  increase  of  $61,355,000, 
of  which  $18,500,000  was  for  the  reactor 
development  program;   $12  million  was 
for  physical  research;  $7  million  for  biol- 
ogy and  medicine;  $1,500,000  for  train- 
ing, education,  and  information;  $500,000 
for  the  isotopes  development  program; 
$3,500,000    for   civilian   applications    of 
nuclear  explosives;   $1,355,000  for  pro- 
gram direction  and  administration;  and 
$17  million  for  change  in  selected  re- 
sources.    For  plant  and  capital  equip- 
ment, the  committee  recommended  an 
increase  of  $38,695,000.  including  a  res- 
toration of  $20  million  for  slippage,  and 
$17,945,000    for    weapons    construction 
projects  in  connection  with  safeguards 
under  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty;  and 


the  remaining  $750,000  was  for  the  com- 
munity building  at  Los  Alamos. 

For  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
the  committee  restored  the  House  cut  in 
the  budget  estimate. 

The  committee  recommended  no 
change  in  the  amount  provided  by  the 
House  for  the  Delaware  River  Basin 
Commission. 

Trruc  IV 

A  moment  ago.  I  referred  to  title  IV. 
The  committee  recommended  $45  million 
for  the  public  works  acceleration  pro- 
gram. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  last  year  Con- 
gress passed  an  authorization  bill  for 
$900  million  for  a  public  works  accelera- 
tion program;  and  last  session  $450  mll- 
Uon  was  provided  in  order  to  make  a  start 
on  this  program.  In  the  supplemental 
bill  passed  early  this  session  $400  million 
was  added,  leaving  a  total  of  $50  million 
under  the  authorlzaUon  bill,  that  was  not 
appropriate.  Last  month  Mr.  BaU,  who 
heads  this  agency,  appeared  before  the 
committee  and  asked  that  $45  million  be 
Included  In  this  biU,  In  order  to  continue 
this  public  works  acceleration  program 
Hearings  were  held;  and  as  I  have  said] 
the  committee  recommended  the  appro- 
priation of  $45  million. 

The  Bureau  of  the  Budget  was  a  little 
late  In  sending  its  recommendations  to 
Congress.    When  the  matter  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  committee,  it  did  not 
hold  hearings  on  this  item.    I  do  not 
know  whether  that  was  because  of  lack 
of  time,  or  Just  what  the  reason  was. 
However,  the  House  considered  It  with- 
out having  held  any  hearings,  and  de- 
cided to  eliminate  it  from  the  bill  and 
not  to  provide  any  funds  whatever  for  it. 
The  Senate  committee  did  the  reverse- 
and  after  holding  hearings,  the  Senate 
committee  voted  to  provide  for  the  $45 
million  requested.    The  request  was  jus- 
tified on  the  basis  of  allocating  $28  200  - 
000  to  the  Forest  Service  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture;  $3  million  to  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management,  $4  million 
to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  $4  mil- 
lion to  the  National  Park  Service,  and 
$3,100,000  to  the  Bureau  of  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  WUdlife— a  total  of  $14,100,000 
to  these  bureaus  In  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.    The  balance  of  $2,700,000 
has  been  reserved  for  administration 

The  all  Federal  programs  were  pro- 
posed because  of  the  short  ieadtime  re- 
quired In  placing  these  programs  under- 
way. During  the  hearings  it  was  also 
stressed  that  projects  of  this  type  could 
be  carried  on  during  the  winter  months 
when  other  types  of  construction  work 
could  not  be  performed.  The  committee 
felt,  however,  that  half  of  the  funds  pro- 
vided should  be  allocated  for  community 
facilities  where  the  Federal  funds  are 
augmented  by  the  utilization  of  local 
funds  for  the  construction  of  urgently 
needed  community  facillUes;  and  the 
committee  so  recommended.  I  am  sure 
that  we  are  all  aware  of  the  large  back- 
log of  requests  made  and  applications 
pending  with  the  Community  Facilities 
Administration. 

Mr.   HOLLAND.    Mr.   President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 


Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  In  my 
understanding  that  while  the  $45  mil- 
lion would  be  apportioned  almost  en- 
tirely. If  not  entirely,  to  Federal  projects, 
those  projects  do  lie  In  depressed  areas 
in  which  there  is  heavy  unemployment? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  that  would  be 
the  purpose.  As  Mr.  Batt  testified,  the 
idea  was  to  provide  funds  for  projects 
which  could  immediately  be  used  to  re- 
lieve unemployment  in  the  areas  where 
the  funds  would  be  used. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
That  was  my  understanding. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  was  the  bur- 
den of  the  testimony  given  by  Mr.  Batt. 
The  committee  went  on  record  as  sug- 
gesting to  Mr.  Batt  that  at  least  half  the 
amount  should  be  used  for  community 
facilities  projects  in  the  various  local- 
ities in  which  public  works  had  been  au- 
thorized— that  is,  the  construction  of 
various  projects  In  cities,  such  as  sewer 
systems,  water  projects,  and  so  forth. 
But  we  did  not  Include  such  a  provision 
In  the  law  Itself.  It  Is  really  optional 
with  Mr.  Batt  to  do  what  we  suggest,  or 
to  proceed  as  he  said  he  would — ^that  Is, 
to  use  the  entire  amoxmt  for  projects 
that  will  relieve  unemployment  in  many 
areas  in  which  there  Is  a  serious  situa- 
tion. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER     I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Do  I  correctly  under- 
stand that  half  the  total  sum  would  be 
used  for  what  are  called  community  fa- 
cilities in  depressed  areas? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  correct.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  there  is  a  formula  in 
the  bill  which  directs  how  the  funds 
should  be  used.  I  asked  Mr.  Batt  spe- 
cifically whether  he.  would  be  in  viola- 
tion of  the  act  by  proposing  to  do  what 
he  contemplated.  His  answer  was  that 
he  could  use  all  the  funds  as  he  pro- 
posed, because,  as  the  Senator  knows, 
the  main  purpose  of  the  program  is  to 
relieve  unemploymmt  in  places  where 
it  is  acute. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Am  I  correct  in  my 
understanding  that  the  $45  million 
would  come  out  of  the  unappropriated 
balsmce  remaining  under  the  act  that 
was  passed  last  year,  and  there  would 
still  be  left  about  $5  million  unappro- 
priated out  of  the  authorization? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  FIANDOLPH.  I  commend  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  its  action 
in  reference  to  the  $45  million  Item 
which  has  been  under  discussion.  I  am 
grateful,  also,  for  the  understanding  of 
the  senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellehder]  who  has  been  patient,  diligent 
and  cooperative  with  Members  in  his 
management  of  this  important  measure. 
He  has  been  thorough.  His  advocacy  of 
this  appropriation  for  the  accelerated 
public  works  program  is  appreciated. 

That  the  Record  may  be  perhaps  sup- 
plemented at  this  point,  I  wish  to  say 


that  not  only  has  the  need  of  this  item 
to  further  the  attack  on  imemployment 
been  great,  not  only  has  the  need  be&a. 
met  only  in  part,  but  we  feel  that  the 
effort  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  economy 
and  the  people  of  eligible  areas  must  be 
continued  in  the  months  ahead. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  10  o'clock  a  spe- 
cial subcommittee  of  the  Public  Works 
Committee  will  begin  hearings  on  legis- 
lation to  authorize  extension  and  further 
expenditures  imder  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program. 

I  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  Sen- 
ators to  Indicate  that  there  wlU  be  in 
Washington  this  week  ofBcials  and  citi- 
zens from  municipalities  and  from  other 
political  subdivisions  who  will  testify 
concerning  the  need  for  a  continuing 
program.  There  is  still  too  much  un- 
employment and  too  many  urunet  public 
facHi^  needs  in  many  sections  of  the 
country. 

Again  I  compliment  the  committee, 
and  I  commend  its  chairman  and  the 
managers  and  diligent  and  efiQcIent  staff 
members  who  have  brought  to  the  Sen- 
ate a  meaningful  and  vitally  Important 
measure. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  what 
the  Senate  will  do  in  the  future,  but  I 
was  more  or  less  interested  in  carrying 
out  what  Congress  undertook  to  do  in 
the  past.  I  believe  we  should  appropriate 
the  balance  of  the  authorization  in  the 
measure  enacted  last  year.  As  to  what 
Congress  will  do  in  the  future.  I  do  not 
know.  But  from  past  experience,  we 
know  that  when  programs  start,  there  is 
a  demand  to  continue  them,  llie  testi- 
mony revealed  that  the  total  of  the  ap- 
plications which  have  been  made  to  Mr. 
Batt  exceeds  $1  billion.  Many  communi- 
ties bonded  themselves  and  raised  money 
in  order  to  be  able  to  contribute  and  be 
eligible  for  money  under  the  program. 
I  believe  they  went  far  afield  in  doing  so 
without  the  Congress  having  voted  the 
necessary  additional  funds. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER,    I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  commend  the  Sena- 
tor for  bringing  before  the  Senate  the 
appropriation  bilL  It  Is  an  Important 
part  of  the  public  works  program,  and 
represents  a  capital  investment  in  the 
future  of  our  country. 

I  should  like  particularly  to  refer  to 
title  rv.  I  notice  that  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  would  receive  $28,200,000. 
WiU  the  Senator  tell  me  in  what  type  of 
projects  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
intends  to  engage? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  amount  is  for 
reforestation  in  parts  of  our  coimtry  in 
which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  unemploy- 
ment. We  were  told  that  it  would  be 
used  for  that  purpose  and  in  areas  where 
it  will  also  serve  to  relieve  unemployment. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Will  the  Senator 
yield  further? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  report  states 
that  Federal  funds  will  be  augmented  by 
utilization  of  local  funds.  Would  that 
statement  also  be  true  in  respect  to  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  projects? 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  that  would  not 
be  true,  because  the  agriculture  projects 
are  all  Federal. 

Mr.  CARU30N.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORTON.  First.  I  commend  the 
Senator  for  his  usual  painstaking  task. 
I  was  interested  in  what  he  said  in  the 
earlier  part  of  his  remarks  about  the 
voluminous  hearings,  and  his  intention 
to  try  to  bring  a  cessation  to  the  redun- 
dant hearings  which  have  been  held  on 
projects  underway. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  have  been  as  guilty 
as  some  other  Senators  in  bringing  dele- 
gations before  him.  I  sympathize 
thoroughly  with  his  position.  The 
chairman  has  been  most  patient.  In 
many  cases  he  has  probably  known  the 
subject  better  than  many  witnesses 
whom  we  brought  in  as  proponents  of 
the  subject. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  is  because  I 
listened  to  them  so  often  that  I  learned 
something. 

Mr.  MORTON.  I  assure  the  Senator 
that  he  will  have  my  cooperation  in  the 
future  on  this  subject.  I  believe  his  point 
is  well  taken.  As  one  who  has  had  the 
privilege  of  appearing  before  the  chair- 
man, both  as  a  Member  of  the  House 
and  as  a  Member  of  this  body,  I  have  al- 
ways found  him  to  be  fair,  thorough,  and 
perhaps  the  most  painstaking  man  In  this 
important  area  who  has  ever  s«*ved  in 
Congress. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  very 
kind  to  make  that  statement. 

Mr.  MORTON.    I  mean  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  moment  ago.  when 
I  made  the  statement  about  curtailing 
the  size  of  the  hearings,  I  did  not  mean 
to  cut  off  anyone,  but  I  am  certain 
that 

Mr.  MORTON.  Even  Job's  patience 
was  finaUy  exhausted. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  that  if 
last  year's  and  this  year's  hearings  were 
analyzed,  the  Senator  would  find  a  great 
deal  of  repetition. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  A  short  while  ago 
there  was  a  colloquy  between  the  Senator 
from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Eulkndsr] 
in  which  it  was  developed  that  from  the 
$45  million,  if  appropriated  for  accel- 
erated public  works.  $28  million  would 
be  allocated  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. If  the  language  in  the  Senate 
report  will  have  any  efficacy  at  all.  there 
will  be  a  proportionate  adjustment  in 
that  $28  million,  I  presume. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    Yes. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  As  was  suggested  by 
the  Senator,  one-half  of  the  $45  million 
should  go  for  community  facilities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  I  wish  to  place  that 
correction  in  the  Record  at  this  time. 

The  amount  will  have  to  be  appor- 
tioned. If  the  money  were  apportioned, 
half  of  it  would  be  spent  on  a  more  or 
less  matching  basis. 
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Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  PresMent,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yieM. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  appreciate  tery 
much  the  explanatfon  which  has  been 
made.  I  caught  this  Item  as  I  rlanced 
through  the  report,  and  I  wondered  how 
it  would  be  handled. 

Mr.  ELLENDER  When  Mr.  Batt  ap- 
peared before  as.  he  was  desirous  of 
spending  the  money  through  the  Federal 
Government  in  places  where  unemploy- 
ment could  be  relieved  and  where  many 
people  could  be  employed  directly  so  that 
the  unemployment  could  be  relieved 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  yidd? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Has  the  Senator 
completed  his  remarks? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  I  have  not  con- 
eluded  them  yet. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Then  I  win  wait 
until  the  Senator  has  concliided  his 
remarks. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President.  Will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUBCHE.  I  should  like  to  dls- 
euw  wlih  Oie  Senator  the  subject  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway,  and  especially  the 
testimony  dealhig  with  that  subject 
which  appears  on  pages  1408  and  there- 
after on  part  I  of  the  testimony. 

Tonorrow  hearings  wlH  begin  to  ascer- 
tain the  flltoatlon  prevailing  in  the  op- 
•ratloB  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I 
observe  from  the  hearings  that  the  Sen- 
ator asked  th«  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  rep- 
resentatives certain  questions.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  understanding  that  the 
use  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  is  less. 
in  terms  of  tonnage,  than  was  originally 
estimated? 
Mr.  HiENDBR.  Yes.  indeed. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  On  page  1408  of  the 
nearings  the  statement  is  mad«: 

Accordlng  to  the  ortgteal  Tolls  Commif- 
»e«  estimates,  our  t«naage  for  1963  ibould 
have  beea  XT  mfnion  u  Bhown  on  tblj  cUart. 
Tbm  cumulative  yearly  total  Ittg  of  actual 
tonnages  In  comparison  with  the  estimated 
tonnages  amounts  to  34  mlllloa. 

So  the  actual  tonnage  was  3  million 
less  than  anticipated. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
raet. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Since  the  tonnage 
was  less  than  anticipated,  there  was  an 
adverse  impact  upon  the  ability  o*  the 
corporation  to  pay  not  only  the  amount 
needed  for  amortuation  at  the  bonds 
but  also  the  Interest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  turn  now  to  page 
1408  of  part  I  of  the  testimony.  It  shows 
that  for  the  year  1963  Mr.  Jose  testified 
that  the  revenues  would  be  about  $3.8 
minion,  with  an  Interest  obligation  of 
$4.4  million. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  fallowing  the 
Senator.    That  is  in  the  record. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  So  there  is  $600,000 
less  than  is  needed  to  pay  the  interest 
obligation. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Of  course, 
that  is  bound  to  come  about  because  of 
a  lower  tormage  going  through  the  canal 
than  was  anticipated. 
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Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  is  the  deficit 
made  up?  Is  it  made  up  through  an 
appropriation  Wll? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No;  no  money  is  ap- 
propriated for  this  purpose.  The  funds 
required  to  pay  the  Interest,  at  the  nor- 
mal rate,  and  to  pay  whatever  taterest 
MBOunt  fs  due  each  year  comes  from 
corporation  funds. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  How  is  that  done? 
Does  the  Government  guarantee  the 
bonds? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  is  paid  out  of  tolls. 
I  am  sure  the  Oovemment  supports  the 
bonds:  otherwise,  they  would  not  be 
purchased.  I  presume  In  time,  If  the 
revenues  for  the  project  continue  to  de- 
crease, or  are  not  suflBcient  to  pay  the 
outstanding  bonds  or  interest.  Congress 
may  have  to  do  something  about  It. 
Not  only  will  our  Congress  have  to  do 
something  about  it.  but  Canada  will  have 
to  do  something  about  it. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Canada  is  in  the 
same  position.  Canada's  engineering 
estimates  were  overoptimlstlc,  and  the 
toeome  now  is  less  than  was  anticipated 

Mr,  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  Is  cor- 
rect. 

a«r.  LAUSCHE.  So  If  this  Govern- 
ment is  $600,000  in  arrears  in  the  pay- 
ment of  interest,  the  United  SUtes.  ow- 
ing only  three-tenths  of  the  debt,  and 
Canada  owing  seven- tenths  of  the  debt, 
Canada  would  be  approximately  twice  as 
much  in  the  red  an  their  interest  pay- 
ments. 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  would  not  be  able 
to  state  the  facts  with  respect  to  Cana- 
da. Canada  may  have  had  some  trafflc 
in  the  interior  whteh  resulted  in  higher 
revenue  to  her  than  we  received.  As 
the  Senator  knows,  all  the  trafflc  that 
passes  through  our  part  of  the  Canal 
comes  from  abn»d.  It  U  possible  that 
Inatde  Canada  there  Is  some  trafflc  for 
which  Canada  receives  tolls,  and  the 
United  States  does  not.  I  have  no 
knowledge  of  that 

If  the  same  pattern  b  followed  in  Can- 
ada as  in  the  U.S.  part  of  the  canal, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  Canada's  lack 
of  funds  will  be  In  the  same  proportion 
to  her  investment  as  the  deficit  an  the 
U.S.  portion  has  been. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  direct  the  Senator's 
attention  to  page  1414.  which  sets  forth 
the  narrative  statement — ^I  read  from  the 
second  paragraph  under  the  subhead 
"Capital  outlay": 

The  total  construction  cost  of  the  UJ3. 
»hare  of  the  seaway  is  estimated  at  •132  4 
minion.  Work  in  place  at  tlie  end  of  the 
current  year  19«3  Js  estimated  at  $131 J 
and  the  budget  year  1964  program  to  com- 
plete the  project  U  estlawted  at  $1.2  million 


That  $132.4  mmion  equals  three-tenths 
of  the  cost  of  the  seaway.  Is  that  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  That  is  my 
information. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Am  I  substantially 
correct  that  the  total  cost  was  $400  - 
410,000? 

Mr.  ELLENDER  Yes;  for  the  naviga- 
tion portion.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
there  Is  a  power  project  on  the  river! 
I  think  It  was  constructed  jointly  by 
the  State  of  New  York  and  the  power 


tnUty  of  the  Province  of  Ontario,  Can- 
ada. The  cost  the  Senator  has  men- 
tioned does  rK>t  cover  that  power  feature 
of  the  project.  It  is  being  financed 
through  the  sale  of  electricity  that  is 
soW  from  the  hydroelectric  plant  con- 
structed by  the  State  of  New  York  and 
Ontario  Hydroelectric. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Can  the  Senator  give 
me  an  estimate  of  the  cost  of  building 
the  navigable  system  on  the  Arkansas 
River  through  Arkansas  and  into  Okla- 
homa when  it  will  be  fully  completed? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  estimate  at  the 
moment.  Including  the  power  dams,  and 
storage  for  flood  control  as  well  as  the 
locks  for  the  purpose  of  navigation  Is  In 
the  neighborhood  of  $1  billion. 

Bir.  LAUSCHE.  It  is  not  Intended  to 
have  tolls  charged  to  ships  that  will  use 
that  navigable  stream. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
That  has  been  the  policy  of  this  Govern- 
ment from  time  immemorial,  so  far  as  I 
know. 

B4r.  LAUSCHE.  Is  there  any  other 
river  or  river  basin  In  the  United  SUtes 
where  tolls'  are  charged  to  ships  that  use 
the  river,  except  in  the  case  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  do  not  know  of 
any.  As  I  stated  a  moment  ago.  that  is 
so  because  of  the  agreement  between  the 
United  States  and  Canada.  I  assume 
that  if  the  canal  were  totally  within  the 
United  States,  tolls  would  not  be  charged. 
In  accordance  with  past  policy,  that 
project  would  have  been  constructed  by 
the  U.S.  Government  and  be  toll  free. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  For  probably  two  dec- 
ades efforts  were  made  to  have  the  Con- 
gress improve  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
so  It  would  be  navigable,  but  the  propo- 
nents were  unable  to  muster  the  neces- 
sary votes.    Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  When  does  the 
Senator  mean? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Prior  to  the  time  It 
was  decided  to  build  the  Seaway  on  a 
self-liquidating  basis. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  Prior  to  that 
time  I  think  the  reason  the  Senate  re- 
jected the  proposal  to  construct  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway  was  that  the  cost  was 
to  be  in  excess  of  $1  bilhon.  and  the 
United  States  was  to  have  borne  most  of 
the  cost,  while  most  of  the  Seaway  was 
to  be  located  in  Canada.  That  is  why 
there  was  so  much  opposition  to  con- 
struction of  the  project.  It  would  have 
been  almost  totally  in  Canada,  but 
financed  entirely  by  the  United  States. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  was  Interested  in 
the  statement  made  by  the  Senator  to 
the  effect  that  if  the  revenues  were  not 
adequate  to  pay  off  the  obligations  of  in- 
terest and  principal,  eventually  some- 
thlrig  would  have  to  be  done,  especially  if 
increasing  the  rates  did  not  produce 
revenues  necessary  to  amortize  the  debt. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certadn  that 
if  the  tonnage  increases,  it  will  not  be 
necessary  to  do  anything.  The  past  his- 
tory of  all  these  navigation  projects  has 
shown  that  the  tonnage  always  in- 
creases, I  could  cite  the  Senator  any 
number  of  projects  constructed  In  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  which  that 
was  true. 
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So  far  as  Canada  is  concerned.  I  do 
not  know  that  she  uses  the  same  yard- 
stick we  do.  As  the  Senator  knows,  a 
very  small  part  of  the  canal  Itself  is  In 
the  United  States.  I  do  not  want  to  criti- 
cize what  the  Canadians  have  done,  but 
they  may  have  been  overoptimlstlc  as  to 
the  tonnage  that  would  pass  through  the 
waterway.  If  the  tonnage  does  not  in- 
crease. I  believe  it  will  be  incimabent  on 
the  Canadian  Government  and  the  Unit- 
ed States  to  get  together  and  increase 
the  tolls,  so  that  revenues  will  be  suf- 
ficient to  meet  principal  and  Interest  on 
the  outstanding  bonds.  I  believe  the 
Canadian  Government  will  do  so.  In  the 
past  I  do  not  believe  she  has  been  as 
liberal  as  we  have  In  providing  toll-free 
projects  In  that  country. 

Mr.   LAUSCHE.     The  reason   why  I 
asked  the  question  Is  that  I  have  received 
letters  complaining  of  the  huge  siuns  of 
money  that  are  being  spent  In  the  de- 
velopment of  navigable  streams  all  over 
the  United  States,  without  tolls  being 
charged:  but  on  this  river,  serving  the 
Midwest  and  the  Great  Lakes  States,  tolls 
are  charged.     It  seems  to  me  there  Is 
logic  in  the  question     Why  tolls  only  on 
the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway  when  every- 
where else  there  are  no  tolls?    I  refer  es- 
pecially to  the  Arkansas  project,  which 
is   to  cost   $1.1    billion,   which   will  go 
through  Arkansas  and  into  Oklahoma, 
and  on  which  no  tolls  will  be  charged. 
Mr.   ELLENDER.     I  may  say  to  my 
good   friend   that   the   Arkansas   River 
navigation  system  is  wholly  within  the 
United  States.    With  respect  to  the  St. 
Lawrence  Seaway,  Canada  was  imwill- 
Ing  to  put  up  the  money  in  order  to 
make  it  toll  free.    As  I  remember,  the 
only  way  in  which  the  program  could  be 
constructed  was  to  agree  to  the  proposal 
of  Canada  that  it  be  self-liquidating. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  understand  that  to 
be  the  fact.  Canada  insisted  that  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  be  self -liquidating. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  That  stiU  does  not 
destroy  the  feeling  of  many  people  In 
the  Midwest  that  they  are  compelled  to 
pay  tolls  In  other  places  while  they  have 
free  use  of  their  navigable  streams. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  invite  the  atten- 
tion of  my  good  friend  from  Ohio  to  the 
fact  that  in  addition  to  the  money  spent 
Jointly  by  Canada  in  constructing  that 
part  of  the  Seaway  at  Masenna.  N.Y., 
and  in  the  St.  Lawrence  area,  the  U5. 
Government  Is  engaged  in  building  con- 
necting channels  In  the  Great  Lakes 
totally  within  the  United  States.  The 
cost  of  such  construction  is  currently 
estimated  at  $125,300,000.  and  will  be 
spent  to  make  that  part  of  the  route 
entirely  toll  free. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Yes;  that  refers  to 
the  dredging  of  harbors,  and  things  of 
that  kind.  I  understand. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  All  of  that  will  be 
done  at  the  expense  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, without  any  charge  being  made 
to  the  users  of  the  completed  projects. 
The  reason  is  that  the  projects  are 
wholly  within  the  United  States,  and 
they  follow  a  pattern  that  has  been  fol- 
lowed almost  from  time  immemorial  In 
constructing    navigaiion    projects,    en- 
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tlrely  with  Federal  funds,  without  any 
tolls  being  charged. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  President  Eisenhower 
recommended  that  the  moneys  expended 
to  make  Inland  waterways  navigable 
should  be  recouped  to  the  Treasury 
through  the  imposition  of  user  charges. 
Some  day  that  will  have  to  come  about, 
especially  in  connection  with  projects  of 
the  type  we  have  described,  costing 
$1,100  million  on  the  Arkansas  River,  for 
example. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  point  out — and  I 
am  not  saying  this  boastfully — that  for 
the  past  10  years,  ever  since  I  became 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  the  sub- 
committee was  instrumental  in  provid- 
ing funds  to  reconstruct  the  locks  on  the 
Ohio  River. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    As  I  remember,  10 
locks  have  been  built  without  a  budget 
estimate.    We  were  opposed  at  the  time 
by  the  railroads,  because  it  was  felt  by 
the  railroads  that  a  large  part  of  their 
business  would    be    taken    away    from 
them.    However,  the  railroads  are  now 
finding  out  that  the  cheapest  method  of 
transporting  bulk  products  or  commod- 
ities is  by  water.    There  are  developing 
In  the  Senator's  State,  in  Ohio,  as  well 
as  in  Indiana  and  In  Kentucky,  indus- 
tries, which  are  taking  advantage  of  the 
pools  of  water  which  are  being  formed 
upstream  from  these  dams,  which  furnish 
a  great  deal  of  fresh  water.    It  is  my 
Information  that  many  new  industries 
have  been   established   in   those   areas. 
The  railroads  find  now   that  they  are 
benefiting  greatly  by  being  able  to  trans- 
port the  finished  products,  which,  as  the 
Senator  knows,  pay  higher  freight  rates 
than  do  the  bulk  products. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  We  are  getting  into 
another  subject.  I  should  like  to  discuss 
it.  but  that  is  another  subject.  The 
point  is  that  the  railroads  have  been 
asking  for  the  right  to  carry  bulk  prod- 
ucts without  regulation  in  the  same 
manner  as  carriers  on  the  inland  water- 
ways are  now  permitted  to  do.  Con- 
gress, however,  has  refused  to  give  the 
railroads  the  same  right. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  not  my  in- 
tention to  discuss  this  program.  The 
only  thing  I  was  trying  to  point  out  to 
the  Senator  was  what  our  policy  was, 
what  it  has  been,  and  what  it  Is  hoped  it 
will  be  in  the  future.  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  grave  mistake  to  place  tolls  on  all 
our  navigable  rivers  and  streams  on 
which  we  have  constructed  projects  to 
aid  navigation. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  My  own  beUef  is  that 
there  is  no  Justification  for  subsidizing 
inland  water  carriers  at  the  expense  of 
other  carriers.  I  concur  in  what  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  recommended,  that  efforts 
be  made  to  recoup  the  subsidies  that  were 
being  granted  to  the  airlines  and  inland 
water  carriers,  and  to  truckers  on  the 
basis  of  building  highways  for  truckers, 
to  which  purpose  the  general  taxpayer  is 
contributing  and  to  which  the  owners  of 
passenger  cars  are  contributing.  I  be- 
lieve an  effort  should  be  made  to  revise 
the  entire  program. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  railroads  were 
subsidized  to  the  nth  degree  when  they 
were  first  constructed. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.    That  is  correct. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Federal  Gov- 
ernment gave  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
property  to  the  railroads,  which  has  since 
been  sold  in  many  instances.  Much  of 
the  revenue  was  used  in  the  construction 
of  railroads.  I  do  not  believe  the  rail- 
roads have  lost  anything.  Some  of  them 
still  own  a  good  deal  of  land. 

I  do  not  want  to  go  into  that  pro- 
gram, but  it  strikes  me  that  it  is  essential 
to  our  future  development  to  continue 
the  program  of  utilizing  the  water  re- 
sources of  the  Nation  for  navigation  and 
for  many  other  purposes,  such  as  for  hy- 
droelectric power,  and  things  of  that 
kind.  We  have  been  neglecting  that  re- 
source too  long.  That  is  why  I  have 
given  so  much  time  to  trying  to  continue 
these  studies. 

Mr.  LAUSCHK  The  Senator  has  been 
very  generous  in  recommending  funds 
for  the  Ohio  River.  I  i«>preclate  it.  Of 
course  there  is  money  in  the  bill  for  other 
States,  such  as  Pennsylvania,  for  ex- 
ample, as  well  as  for  Ohio  along  the  river. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes;  for  all  the 
States.  The  Senator  knows  that  land 
and  water  are  among  our  greatest  re- 
soiirces.  The  only  way  to  improve  such 
resources  is  by  biUlding  the  dams  that 
are  now  being  constructed. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  agree  that  it  should 
be  done.  However,  I  repeat  that  acxae- 
day  there  will  have  to  be  a  review  of  all 
the  subsidy  programs,  not  only  with  re- 
spect to  ships  on  navigable  streams,  but 
also  with  re«)ect  to  the  aiiiines.  Tbe 
trucks  have  already  been  compelled  to 
pay  a  share  through  excise  taxes  on  ac- 
cessories and  tires,  for  example.  The 
general  taxpayer  ought  not  to  pay  for  the 
purpose  of  subsidizing  these  operations. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  srleld. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  TO  supplement  the 
statement  made  by  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  I  say  to 
my  good  friend  from  Ohio  that  there  Is 
much  to  be  said  in  support  of  the  pro- 
gram that  Is  underway  in  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway. 

In  the  first  place,  those  who  advocated 
it  most  actively  in  the  form  in  which  it 
was  adopted  came  from  the  very  area  of 
the  country  which  is  now  being  served 
by  it;  namely,  the  Midwest. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  was  one  of 
those  who  supported  the  authorization 
and,  later,  he  handled  in  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  the  items  affecting  the 
seaway. 

He  attended  the  dedication  of  the  Sea- 
way, representing  the  Senate.  He  Is 
strongly  for  it. 

But  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  would  not  have  been  a  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
very  strong  advocacy  of  the  program  by 
Senators  and  Representatives  speaking 
for  and  representing  the  people  of  the 
great  Midwest,  who.  in  effect,  were  placed 
upon  the  Atlantic  by  means  of  its  con- 
struction. 

The  second  point  I  wish  to  make  is 
that  the  Seaway  provides  a  two-way 
movement.  Those  who  were  for  it  were 
not  only  speaking  In  behalf  of  moving 
their  products,  notably  grain,  but  were 
speaking  in  support  of  thetr  need  for 
Iron  ore  from  Labrador,  In  order  that 
the  great  steel  centers  should  not  have 
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to  be  dlsplaeed.  They  were  extremely 
anxious.  In  view  of  the  approfu:hing  de- 
pletlcxi  of  the  great  ore  fleMs  In  Minne- 
sota, to  ha¥o  the  81.  Lawrenee  waterway 
WMnpIeted  for  that  ptirpoee. 

As  a  third  matter — and  I  have  been 
down  alone  the  8t.  Lawrenee  since  the 
seaway  was  opened — they  were  very 
anxious  to  hare  winter  travel.  I  visited 
one  of  the  great  granaries  at  Bale 
Comeau.  in  Upper  Quebec  Province, 
where  grain  is  taken  down  the  seaway 
and  stored  during  the  warm  portion  of 
the  year.  Ships  can  now  come  to  Bale 
Comeau  all  year  because  the  river  is  not 
frozen  below  that  point.  So  the  people 
of  the  Nfidwest  were  very  active  in  be- 
half of  that  program,  and  accomplished 
it. 

This  was  tnily  an  international  proj- 
ect.   To  have  constructed  a  canal  either 
all  1»  Canada  or  all  in  the  United  States 
would  have  cost  billions  of  d<^lars.    The 
way  to  do  It  reasonably  was  to  construct 
that  part  In  the  United  States  where 
relatively  cheap  construction  was  pos- 
sflWe.  and  to  do  the  same  thing  in  the 
larger  mileage  which  lies  within  Canada. 
Canada  Insisted  upon  tolls  not  only  be- 
cause Canada  was  not  able  to  meet  its 
proportionately  greater  investment  with- 
out having  some  repayment,   but  also 
because  it  had   a  competing   canal  or 
canals,  as  to  a  part  of  the  route  of  the 
"  Seaway,  on  which  tolls  were  charged. 
So  erery  aspect  of  this  project  was 
carefully  thought  out  In  the  legislative 
committees  and  on  the  floor  of  each 
House.     The  Senator  from  Florida  did 
not  support  the  program  when  he  first 
eame  to  the  Senate,  but  after  thorough 
consideration  of  It,  he  concluded  that  It 
was  the  right  thing  to  do,  changed  his 
position,  and  became  a  strong  advocate 
of  It.    He  Is  well  familiar  with  what  hap- 
pened at  that  time.     He  supports  the 
ehalrtnan  of  the  committee  now  in  his 
statement  that  it  was  a  good  arrange- 
ment.  It  was  the  only  arrangement  that 
conkf  be  devised  that  was  practical.    It 
was  reasonable  then,  and  is  still  reason- 
able. 

The  Senator  from  Florida  hopes  that 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Ohio  will 
review  the  subject  before  he  presses  for 
the  removal  of  any  tolls. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  No,  I  am  not  pressing 
for  the  removal  of  tolls;  I  am  arguing 
that  tolls  ought  to  be  Imposed  every- 
where.   Let  us  be  clear  about  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  understood  from 
the  latter  part  of  the  Senator's  remarks, 
but  not  from  the  early  part,  that  he  was 
complaining  because  there  were  similar 
streams  in  the  United  States,  wholly 
navigable  or  canaUzed  streams,  on  which 
no  toll  was  charged. 

Mr.  LAUSCHF.  That  Is  correct  I 
contend  that  it  Is  wrong  to  spend  $1  bll- 
Hon  In  the  building  of  a  navigable  stream 
and  not  ctiarge  tolls,  and  to  spend  $130 
mllTtorv  on  the  Great  Lakes — St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  and  charge  tolls. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Of  course,  the  exist- 
ence of  an  International  agreement 
makes  a  great  dllTerence.  In  the  case  of 
the  Panama  Canal,  there  ts  an  Interna- 
tional agreement,  without  which  the 
canal  coiild  not  have  been  built.  Not  only 
our  own  siaips  but  the  ships  of  all  nations 


are  allowed  passage,  and  allowed  passage 
on  similar  terms. 

Also  there  Is  an  International  aocord 
concerning  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway, 
which  Is  not  reqxilred  In  other  eases. 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  believe  ex- 
cellent work  was  done  by  an  those  who 
negotiated  this  project. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  The  Senator  Is  speak- 
ing of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  am  speaking  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  agree. 

MJr.  HOLLAND.  It  was  constructed  in 
the  cheapest  way  possible  and  brings  the 
most  advantages  that  are  possible  to  be 
had.  It  Is  a  wonderful  thing  for  the 
whoie  country  to  have  the  great  Bdldwest 
in  effect,  placed  upon  the  Atlantic.  I 
hope  there  will  not  be  a  lack  of  accord 
as  to  the  very  splendid  natiire  of  this  fine 
project. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  I  pointed  out 
a  while  ago.  there  is  no  question  in  my 
mind  that  the  Seaway  will  require  the 
expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  more 
than  I  indicated,  for  the  deepening  of 
the  major  harbors  on  the  Great  Lakes. 
This  will  be  necessary  to  accommodate 
drafts  of  at  least  25  feet. 

If  the  Senator  will  examine  the  rec- 
ofd  concerning  the  applications  that 
have  been  made  by  the  various  ports 
along  the  Great  Lakes,  he  will  note  that 
millions  of  dollars  will  be  spent  there, 
with  no  tolls  to  be  charged.  That  will  be 
done  in  order  to  carry  out  a  policy  that 
has  been  ours  for  a  long  time. 

I  am  hopeful  that  In  the  future  It  may 
be  possible  to  have  Canada  pay  off  its 
bonds  without  tolls.  I  am  sure  in  that 
event  the  United  States  would  recipro- 
cate. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  With  that  statement 
I  cannot  agree,  and  I  will  point  out  why 
I  cannot. 

If  tolls  were  not  charged  on  the  Sea- 
way, the  taxpayers  would  have  had  to 
pay  this  year  $4,750,000  lor  interest  alone. 
But  $3,300,800  in  tolls  was  collected.  So 
the  general  taxpayers,  for  this  1  year, 
on  interest  alone,  were  saved  $3,300,000. 
I  anticipate  that  the  tolls  will  Increase; 
and  as  they  do,  the  taxpayers  will  have 
to  pay  nothing.  The  cost  will  be  paid  by 
the  people  who  use  the  Seaway,  and  that 
Is  how  it  should  be. 

I  was  one  of  the  proponents  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway.  I  was  then  Gov- 
ernor of  Ohio.  I  said  that  tolls  should  be 
charged.  I  have  not  changed  my  view 
on  that  subject. 

But  If  tolls  are  helping  to  spare  the 
taxpayer  his  obligation  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway,  tolls  can  spare  the  tax- 
payer on  the  Arkansas  River,  on  the 
Ohio  River,  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
evenrwhere  else.  That  Is  my  point. 
This  very  case  demonstrates  that  tolls 
can  be  charged  and  can  pay  off  the  in- 
terest, and  probably  later  pay  off  the 
principal. 

I  wish  an  answer  would  be  given  to  the 
situation  concerning  the  $3,600,000  that 
is  now  available,  through  tolls,  to  pay 
interest. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  certain  the 
Senator  from  Ohio  must  realize  that  the 
construction  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  all  the  States. 


Mr.  LAUSCHE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  It  has. 
It  has  brought  about  a  great  Increase  In 
bustoess.  Except  for  the  fact  that  Can- 
ada dM  not  choose  to  put  up  the  money 
as  we  did,  a  canal  would  not  have  been 
constructed.  As  the  Senator  from 
Florida  has  said,  the  only  way  to  have 
had  this  waterway  built  was  to  make  It 
self-sustaining. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Canada  was  smart  in 
doing  so.  If  Congress  began  doing 
things  in  that  way.  by  Insisting  that  such 
projects  be  self-liquidating,  the  tax- 
payers of  the  country  and  the  fiscal  posi- 
tion of  the  United  States  would  be  better 
off. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Then  fewer  and 
fewer  projects  would  be  constructed,  and 
our  country  would  lag  behind,  because 
the  entire  country  benefits  through  such 
a  system  of  transportation. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President  wUl 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  further 
yield? 

MJr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  should  like  to  have 
the  Senator  from  Ohio  hear  this  state- 
ment, also. 

At  the  time  when  Congress  acted,  the 
Dominion  of  Canada  served  notice  that 
if  the  United  States  did  not  act  on  this 
much  cheaper  program,  whereby  a  part 
of  the  canal  would  be  In  our  country 
and  the  major  part  In  Canada,  Canada 
proposed  to  build  one  by  its  own  means, 
which  would  have  been  much  more  ex- 
pensive. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.    Yes. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  recalls 
that? 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  recall  that. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  canal  would  have 
been  constructed  through  Canada  and 
would  have  called  for  much  higher  tolls. 
From  every  point  of  view  I  can  think  of. 
the  arrangement  made  was  the  most  eco- 
nomical one  possible  and  the  most  help- 
ful possible  to  that  great  area  of  the 
country  which  the  Senator  from  Ohio 
represents,  in  part,  with  such  great  dis- 
tinction. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Florida. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  should  like  to 
ask  the  distinguished  chairman  about  an 
item  under  the  "Mississippi  River  and 
tributaries."  $50,000  for  the  Cache  River 
project,  listed  under  the  heading  of 
"Construction."  The  item  was  in  the 
budget  estimates. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  House  did 
not  allow  it.  The  House  omitted  it.  I 
did  not  realize  It  had  been  restored  In 
the  bill  until  the  report  was  printed. 

I  ask  my  distinguished  friend  If  the 
$50,00e  item  In  the  present  bill  Is  In- 
tended to  start  construction  on  the 
drainage  project  which  is  known  as  the 
Cache  River  project 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  No,  I  refer  the 
Senator  to  page  3273  of  the  hearings. 
Mr.  McRae  appeared.    He  said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  tm  70U  recall,  the  1963  Ap- 
propriation Act  dlrectBd  ttu  corpa  to  make 
a    study    to   determine    whether    additional 
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protection  for  landa  in  this  area  should  be 
provided.  The  report  of  the  dlvlBlon  engi- 
neer haa  been  completed  and  U  now  under 
review  In  the  Chiefs  offlce.  Until  that  re- 
port Is  completed,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
not  in  a  poeltlon  to  initiate  construction  of 
this  project.  1 1 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished chairman.  That  was  my  rec- 
ollection of  the  matter. 

Mr  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  For  that  reason. 
It  would  be  inadvisable  to  initiate  an  ap- 
propriation for  construction  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  understand  the 
House  had  reasons  for  deleting  the  Item. 
As  my  good  friend  from  Arkansas  knows, 
our  subcommittee  has  seldom  rejected 
budgeted  items. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  that. 
I  do  not  Know  that  JL  am  opposed  to  the 
project  as  such.        M 

Mr.  ELLENDER.'  I  understand  the 
Senator's  position. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  Is  a  belief 
among  the  people  In  the  lower  area  of 
the  river— what  Is  called  the  White  River 
backwater  area— that  construction  of 
the  project  would  only  Increase  the 
backwater  height  and  thus  cover  lands 
not  now  subjected  to  being  inundated. 
For  that  reason,  there  is  strong  opposi- 
tion in  that  section.  In  the  upper 
reaches  of  the  river,  the  landowners  are 
quite  eager  to  have  the  project  approved, 
to  have  appropriations  made,  and  to 
have  the  project  constructed. 

I  believe  I  am  correct  In  saying  that 
the  appropriation  in  the  bill  now  under 
consideration  Is  Intended  to  cover  the 
Federal  Government's  contribution  on 
bridges  Involved  in  Interstate  highway 
construction  In  that  area. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  the  bridges  are 
not  constructed  to  make  allowance  for 
the  Improvement,  the  cost  In  the  future 
would  be  much  higher. 

IdT.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect It  is  not  intended  to  construct 
the  project  the  Senator  has  been  discuss- 
ing. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  money  is  In- 
tended to  help  In  the  construction  of 
higiiway  facilities. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    That  is  correct 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  would  be  a  part 
of  the  Federal  Goverrmient's  contribu- 
tion. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect As  I  said,  the  House  struck  out 
the  amount.  I  do  not  know  the  reason 
for  that  I  do  not  attempt  to  look  be- 
hind the  House  action  for  a  reason. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  have  not  checked 
with  members  of  the  House  committee, 
but  I  believe  the  reason  was  that  they 
were  waiting  for  a  full  report  There 
is  an  imsettled  and  uncertain  situation 
as  to  what  the  Improvement  would  do 
in  respect  to  landowners  in  the  lower 
end  of  the  valley.       j  1 

Mr.  ELLENDER,  I  assure  my  good 
friend  from  Arkansas  that  if  the  amount 
Is  left  in  the  bill— as  it  will  be  In  all 
probability— this  item  will  be  taken  up 
in  conference  with  the  House  conferees. 

Mr,  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  wish  at 
this  time  to  move  to  strike  It.  Ulti- 
mately. I  may  support  the  overall  proj- 
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ect  and  appropriation  for  It.  I  imder- 
stand  that  the  money  Ir  for  the  Federal 
Goverrunent's  contribution  to  highway 
construction,  rather  than  to  start  an 
overall  drainage  project  I  am  not  cer- 
tain I  would  oppose  the  project 

Since  the  bill  must  go  to  conference, 
I  shall  make  further  Inquiry  about  this 
matter  and  be  more  certain  later  as  to 
whether  I  feel  the  Item  should  be  left 
in  or  whether  the  Senate  should  yield  in 
conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  appreciate  the 
mterest  and  cooperation  of  my  good 
friend  the  chairman  on  these  matters. 
I  know  how  he  feels  about  such  projects. 
He  is  enthusiastic,  as  I  am.  when  good 
projects  are  presented  which  show  a 
proper  ratio  of  benefits  to  cost.  I  appre- 
ciate that.  I  especially  appreciate  hla 
interest  in  projects  in  my  State. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Congress  has 
ehown  its  Interest.  This  Is  not  merely 
my  Interest. 

.    Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  know.    The  Con- 
gress has. 
,     Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  are  times, 
with  respect  to  such  Improvements,  when 
one  group  of  landowners  is  greatly  bene- 
fited and  another  group  of  landowners 
suffers  property  damage.  Until  that 
question  can  be  resolved,  I  would  not 
wish  to  have  the  project  started. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  The  Senator  knows 
that  what  he  is  discussing  now  Is  not 
peculiar  to  the  Cache  River  project. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  many  projects. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  A  similar  situation 
faced  the  committee  with  respect  to  a 
project  in  the  State  of  Kansas.  There 
had  been  a  lot  of  opposition.  Today  I 
believe  everybody  is  happy,  because  the 
dam  in  question  has  proved  to  be  better 
than  was  anticipated. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  am  siu-e  the  peo- 
ple of  Arkansas  will  be  happy  about  this 
project  if  the  Corps  of  Engineers  can 
find  a  solution  to  the  backwater 
problem. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  hope  they  can 
do  so.  I  hope  that  a  satisfactory  solu- 
tion will  be  set  forth  in  the  report  which 
Is  now  in  the  process  of  being  reviewed. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  assure  the  Sen- 
ator that,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I 
would  not  attempt  to  provide  construc- 
tion money  which  would  do  damage  to 
a  great  many  people. 

Mr.   McCLELLAN.    I   had  no   doubt 
about  that.    I  merely  wished  to  make 
the  record  clear.     Although  the  report 
does  not  discuss  the  project,  the  record 
win  be  clear  as  to  what  the  money  Is  for. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.     Yes. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  thank  my  friend, 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  for  jrleldlng. 
Mr.    ELLENDER.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
mittee amendments  be  agreed  to  en  bloc; 
and  that  the  bill  as  thus  amended  be 
regarded,  for  purposes  of  amendment,  as 
original  text;  and  that  no  point  of  order 
shall  be  considered  to  have  been  waived 
by  resison  of  agreement  to  this  request. 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER      (Mr. 
Waltkrs  In  the  chair) .    Is  there  objec- 


tion? The  Chair  hears  none,  and  It  Is 
so  ordered. 

The  committee  amendments  agreed  to 
en  bloc  are  as  follows: 

On  page  3.  line  18.  after  the  word  "oon- 
structlon".  to  strike  out  "•18.000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$20,625,000". 

On  page  4.  line  11.  after  the  word  "con- 
structure",  to  strike  out  "$793,282,700"  and 
Insert  "$849,856,000". 

On  page  5,  line  16.  after  the  word  "activi- 
ties", to  strike  out  "$150,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$157368,000". 

On  page  6,  at  the  beginning  of  line  6,  to 
strike  out  "$74,600,000"  and  insert  "$80,- 
406.000". 

On  page  6,  after  line  7,  to  infert: 

"XrHTTKU     STATES     SECTION,     SAIMT     LAWSZMCK 
RIVn    JOINT    BOARD    OF   KNGINKKBS 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
States  section  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 
Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  established  by  Ex- 
ecutive Order  10500.  dated  November  4.  1958, 
Including  services  as  authorized  by  section 
15  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1946  (6  U.8.C. 
65a) .  at  rates  not  to  exceed  $100  per  day  for 
Individuals;  $10,000:  Provided,  That  no  part 
of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated  until  agree- 
ment has  been  entered  into,  by  the  United 
States  Government  and  the  United  States 
entity  authorized  to  construct  the  power 
works  In  the  International  Rapids  section 
of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  providing  for 
the  reimbursement  of  the  expenditures  of 
the  United  States  eectlon  of  this  Board 
by  the  construction  entity." 

On  page  8.  line  5,  after  the  word  "trans- 
fusions," to  strike  out  "$25.000.000"  and  In- 
sert "$25.726,000. *• 

On  page  8.  line  15.  after  the  word  "assets", 
to  strike  out  "$6,500,000"  and  Insert  "$7,260.- 
000". 

On  page  9.  Une  15.  after  the  word  "etceed", 
to  strike  out  "$9,000,000"  and  Insert  "$9,386,- 
000";  In  line  22,  after  the  word  "exceed",  to 
strike  out  "sixteen"  and  Insert  "twenty-one"; 
In  the  same  line,  after  the  word  "vehicles". 
to  Insert  "of  which  sixteen  are",  and  in  line 
24.  after  the  word  "exceed",  to  strike  out 
"$6,300"  and  insert  "$7300". 

On  page  10,  Une  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$8394.000"  and 
insert  "$10,442,000";  In  Une  24,  after  the 
word  "which",  to  strike  out  "$8,621,000"  and 
Insert  "$8,902,000",  and  on  page  11,  line  4. 
after  the  word  "That",  to  strike  out  "$340,- 
000"  and  insert  "$388,000". 

On  page  11.  Une  17.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  St  Ike  out  "$180,190,000"  aad 
Insert  "$187,425,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  6.  after  the  word  "pro- 
gram", to  strike  out  "$12,217,000"  and  insert 
"$12,367,000". 

On  page  13.  Une  16.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$97,845,700"  and 
Insert  "$97,989,200".  and  in  line  19.  after 
the  word  "and",  to  strike  out  "$3,809,000"  and 
Insert  "$3,962,600". 

On  page  16,  line  23,  after  the  word  "law", 
to  Insert  a  colon  and  the  following  proviso: 
"Provided,  That  net  revenues  not  to  ex- 
ceed $140,000  arUlng  from  the  lease  of  graz- 
ing and  agricultural  lands  within  the  Tule 
Lake  and  Lower  Klamath  Lake  Divisions  as 
determined  by  the  Secretary  may  be  credited 
to  the  cost  heretofore  and  hereafter  Incurred 
for  the  Klamath  Project  water  rights  pro- 
gram, notwithstanding  the  provisions  of  Sec- 
tion 2(c)  of  the  Act  of  June  17.  1944,  and 
Sections  2(a) .  2(b) .  a(c)  of  the  Act  of  Augtist 
1.  1956." 

On  pare  19,  at  the  beglnlnng  of  line  6,  to 
strike  out  "$30,000,000"  and  insert  "$S6,- 
304.000". 

On  page  10,  line  10.  after  the  wont 
"energy",  to  strike  out  "$1S,200300"  and  ln> 
sert  "$13,500,000". 

On  page  23.  line  25.  after  the  word 
"vehicles",  to  strike  out  "$3,30e.l6».000'~ 
and  Insert  "2308394300". 
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On  page  24.  at  the  beglnlnng  of  line  9,  to 
•trtke  out  '•♦380,000,000"  and  ln««rt  "#418.- 
095.000" 

On  page  27.  at  the  beginning  of  line  23. 
to  etrlke  out  "•44,000.000"  and  insert 
"•48.284.000". 

On  page  38.  after  line  10,  to  Inaert  a  new 
title,  as  follows: 

"TITL«   I» 

"Funds  ajtpropriated  to  the  President 
"Public  Works  Acceleration 

"For  an  additional  amount  for  expenses 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  provide 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  including  services 
as  authorized  by  section  16  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1948  (5  V3.C.  Ma),  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  876  per  diem. 
•46,000,000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this 
appropriation  shall  be  \ised  for  any  project 
that  has  ever  been  rejected  by  the  Senate 
or  House  of  Representatives  or  by  any  Com- 
mittee of  the  Congress." 

On  page  38,  line  23,  to  change  the  title 
number  from  "IV"  to  "V". 

On  page  28,  line  25,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "401"  to  "601". 

On  page  29,  line  6,  to  change  the  section 
~  number  from  "403"  to  "602". 

On  page  30,  line  14,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "403"  to  "503". 

On  page  30.  line  21,  to  change  the  section 
nimiber  from  "404"  to  "504". 

On  page  31,  line  3,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "405"  to  "605". 

On  page  31.  line  14,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "406"  to  "506". 

On  page  33.  line  6.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "407"  to  "607". 

On  page  32.  line  19.  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "408"  to  "608". 

On  page  32.  line  24,  to  change  the  section 
number  from  "409"  to  "509". 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
afternoon  the  Senate  has  been  favored 
with  a  very  lucid  and  detailed  charac- 
terization of  the  civil  functions  bill  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964.  That  statement 
was  made  by  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  EllenderJ.  I  offer  my  concratula- 
tions  to  my  distinguished  colleague  from 
Louisiana,  Senator  Ellender,  for  the 
competent  and  conscientious  way  in 
which  he  has  handled  the  time-consum- 
ing and — at  times — somewhat  thankless 
task  in  the  appropriation  of  funds  con- 
tained in  the  Public  Works  Appropria- 
tion bill. 

Senator  Ellender  has  been  in  charge 
of  this  bill  for  approximately  10  years. 
He  has  earned  a  deserved  reputation  as 
an  exp>ert  in  the  field  of  water  resource 
conservation  and  related  subjects.  He 
Is  familiar  with  the  problem  faced  by 
each  State  in  the  Union.  Every  project 
request  is  given  a  thorough  examina- 
tion by  him  and  his  subcommittee  be- 
fore consideration  can  be  given  to  ap- 
propriation of  funds.  This  is  evident 
in  the  fact  that  we  started  hearings  on 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  budget  on  Tues- 
day, May  7,  and  concluded  on  November 
20.  The  vastness  of  the  job  is  demon- 
strated by  the  fact  that  3,328  pages  of 
printed  testimony  are  before  Members 
of  the  Senate  for  reference  to  Corps  of 
Engineers  requests. 

The  subcommittee  heard  over  900  wit- 
nesses. All  told,  the  hearings  on  the 
overall  public  works  bill  comprise  more 
than  4,500  pages  of  testimony,  and  more 
than  1 ,000  witnesses  were  heard. 

I  assure  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
that,  after  having  participated  in  many 


of  the  numerous  sessions  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, I  not  only  ssmipathlze  with  the 
suggestion  he  made  for  curtailing  the 
repetitive  parts  of  the  hearings,  but  also 
assure  him  of  my  cooperation  in  every 
possible  way. 

While  the  amounts  in  this  bill  are 
large,  it  must  be  remembered  that  Amer- 
ica's problems  in  this  area  are  here  and 
now.  They  cannot  be  shunted  off  to 
some  future  years.  Members  of  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  are  very 
much  aware  that  they  cannot  and  should 
not  provide  all  the  fimds  requested  for 
all  the  projects  urged  by  many  thousands 
of  individuals  and  organizations  in  the 
country.  Senator  Ellender  has  always 
taken  pride  in  the  fact  that  no  projects 
are  approved  by  our  subcommittee  unless 
adequate  hearings  have  been  held  on 
them.  The  subcommittee  shares  in  this 
pride. 

As  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  Appro- 
priations, it  is  a  continuing  pleasure  for 
me  to  work  with  Senator  Ellender.  I 
also  welcome  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate him.  publicly,  as  I  have  already 
done  privately. 

Other  distinguished  Senators  have 
played  a  major  part  in  this  important 
bill — although  perhaps  in  lesser  degree, 
because  the  number  of  items  dealt  with 
in  other  parts  of  the  bill  are  lesser  in 
number.  For  example,  our  respected 
President  pro  tempore  and  Appropria- 
tions Committee  chairman,  Senator  Hay- 
den,  has  performed  his  usual  valuable 
service  in  handling  another  difficult 
phase  of  the  bill,  the  funding  of  require- 
ments of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  This  is  also  a 
major  water  resources  program.  We  are 
fortimate  to  have  Senator  Hayden  as 
chairman  of  this  subcommittee.  As  an 
Arizonian  and  as  a  Member  of  the  Con- 
gress since  1912.  he  knows  more  about 
the  great  water  problems  faced  by  much 
of  the  Nation  than  virtually  any  other 
Member  of  the  Congress.  He  is  also  re- 
sponsible for  the  financial  requirements 
of  the  several  power  marketing  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

My  close  friend  and  distinguished  col- 
league on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  Senator 
McNDT.  of  South  Dakota,  is  the  able 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  same 
subcommittee.  He  has  done  an  excellent 
Job  in  the  examination  and  sifting  of 
testimony  for  the  great  many  requests 
for  funds. 

Senator  Hill  is  another  devoted  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
and  it  is  my  privilege  to  serve  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  his  subcommit- 
tee on  the  important  section  of  the  bill 
dealing  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission and  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority. He,  too.  deserves  our  gratitude 
and  congratulations. 

Mr.  President,  let  me  also  state  that, 
in  common  with  other  Senate  com- 
mittees, we  are  particularly  favored  by 
our  excellent  staff.  Ken  Bousquet,  the 
clerk  of  the  subcommittee,  has  done  an 
excellent  Job.  It  is  a  delight  to  work 
with  him.  not  only  in  the  committee 
room  in  the  hearings,  but  also  in  execu- 
tive sessions  and  in  the  field.  It  has  been 
my  privilege  to  do  all  those  things.    On 


the  minority  side.  Ed  King  has  rendered 
similar  fine  service. 

Mr.  President,  most  cities  and  towns 
in  America  at  one  time  or  another  have 
had  problems  which  came  within  the 
purview  of  this  national  program: 
Floods,  ravaging  property  and  human 
life,  hurricanes,  beach  erosion,  naviga- 
tion, multiple-purpose  river  basin  prob- 
lems, locks  and  dams  and  canals  are  just 
a  few  of  the  great  many  problems  In- 
volved. 

In  my  own  State  of  Nebraska,  like  all 
other  States  and  especially  those  in  the 
West,  water  is  literally  a  Ufe-or-death 
matter.  We  Nebraskans,  working  with 
the  Federal  Government,  have  spent 
large  sums  over  the  years  In  a  massive 
effort  to  conserve  our  natural  resources 
and  to  prevent  the  ravages  of  natural 
disasters.  And  we  will  spend  a  great 
many  more  millions  in  the  years  ahead. 

In  the  area  of  the  rivers  and  harbors, 
flood  control,  and  navigation  program, 
an  estimated  $85,000  will  be  spent  this 
fiscal  year  on  general  investigations  of 
projecto  pertaining  to  Nebraska.  There 
is  the  Big  Blue  River,  Nebraska  and  Blan- 
sas.  for  which  $30,000  has  been  pro- 
gramed: the  Elkhorn  River,  $10,000; 
the  Nemaha-Little  Nemaha  River, 
Nebraska  and  Kansas,  $15,000;  and  the 
Platte  River.  $30,000. 

Advance  engineering  and  design  for 
projects  in  my  State  will  amount  to 
$120,000.  with  $80,000  scheduled  for  the 
Little  Papillion  Creek  and  $45,000  for 
Norfolk  River. 

Two  large  construction  projects  are 
underway  and  funds  have  been  ear- 
marked to  the  extent  of  $650,000  for 
the  Gering  Valley  project,  and  $4,200,000 
for  the  Salt  Creek  and  tributaries. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  estimated 
an  expenditure  of  $685,000  for  operation 
and  maintenance  requirements  of  ex- 
istent Nebraska  public  works  projects. 

In  addition.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  program  identified  as  small  author- 
ized projects.  A  serious  flood  control 
problem  exists  in  the  vicinity  of  Clark- 
son,  Nebr.,  which  comes  within  the 
provisions  of  section  205  of  the  1948 
Flood  Control  Act.  This  project  has 
been  fully  investigated  and  found  to  be 
eligible  under  the  provisions  of  the  act. 
It  is  expected  that  the  Corps  of  Engi- 
neers will  flnd  it  possible  to  allot  con- 
struction funds  from  the  appropriation 
allowed  for  small  authorized  projects  for 
which  the  Senate  committee  provided  a 
modest  increase. 

Completion  of  this  work  will  enable 
Clarkson  to  proceed  with  public  works 
of  its  own  financing,  including  a  sewage 
disposal  plant. 

The  people  of  Nebraska  are  also 
especially  Interested  In  the  Missouri 
River  channel  stabilization  program 
which  covers  the  States  of  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  as  well  as  Nebraska.  The 
Senate  has  approved  an  amount  of  $6 
million  for  the  project  ranging  from 
Sioux  City.  Iowa,  to  Omaha,  Nebr., 
and  $2,700,000  for  the  part  of  the  pro- 
gram extending  from  Omaha  to  Kansas 
City,  with  a  like  amoimt  from  Kansas 
City  to  the  mouth  of  the  Missouri  River — 
Including  a  9-foot  channel. 
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The  latter  item  Is  of  particular  inter- 
est to  Missouri  River  navigation  from 
Kansas  City  to  Omaha.  It  will  eliminate 
the  "bottleneck"  of  a  less-than-9-foot 
channel  between  Kansas  City  and  St. 
Louis  which  has  imposed  upon  river 
traffic  upstream  from  Kansas  City,  the 
lesser  channel  depth.  This  action  will 
make  possible  fully  loaded  barges  hereto- 
fore barred,  thus  bringing  about  a  lesser 
per-vmlt  freight  cost. 

BUBBaU  OF  aKXAMATION CONSTRUCTION   AMD 

RKHABIUTATION 

Under  the  direction  of  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation,  the  vast  natural  resources 
of  the  17  Western  States  and  Alaska  arc 
being  conserved  and  developed  for  the 
welfare  of  the  Nation.  This  is  accom- 
plished through  the  planning,  construc- 
tion, and  operation  of  facilities  to  irrigate 
lands,  furnish  domestic  and  industrial 
water  supplies,  and  develop  related  hy- 
droelectric power  and  fiood  control. 

An  estimated  $18,927,000  will  be  used 
in  fiscal  1964  on  reclamation  construc- 
tion and  rehabilitation  projects  in  and 
around  Nebraska.  For  example,  $8,100,- 
000  has  been  programed  for  the  Alns- 
worth  unit  of  the  Missouri  River  Basin 
project;  another  basin  program,  the  Far- 
well  unit,  has  been  allocated  $5  million. 
There  is  also  the  Frenchman-Cambridge 
division.  $1,787,000. 

The  Senate  and  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Committees  allowed  $23  million  for 
the  Transmission  division  of  the  Mis- 
souri River  Basin,  a  $956,000  reduction 
from  the  budget  estimate.  Of  this  re- 
duction. $641,000  Is  to  be  absorbed  by 
the  several  States  involved  in  this  pro- 
gram. Both  committees  agreed  that  this 
cut  could  readily  be  absorbed  since  funds 
for  new  construction  will  be  available 
for  only  about  6  months. 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  had  ear- 
marked $2,578,000  as  the  amoimt  for 
Nebraska. 

An  estimated  $805,000  will  be  expended 
for  drainage  and  minor  construction  on 
the  Bostwlck  division  of  the  Missouri 
River  Basin  project  In  Nebraska  and 
Kansas.  Another  item  for  which 
$657,000  has  been  approved  is  the  reha- 
bilitation and  betterment  program  for 
the  North  Platte  project  In  Nebraska 
and  Wyoming. 

aaCLAMATION PXOJKTTS  INVKSTICATIONS 

The  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  project 
Investigations  include  the  following 
items: 

Elkhorn  division.  $64,000;  Little  Blue 
unit.  $10,000;  Mirage  Flats  extension 
unit,  $58,000;  North  Loup  division, 
$8,000;  O'NelU  unit,  $10,000;  Wilber 
unit,  $158,000. 

Basin  surveys  which  affect  Nebraska 
include  the  comprehensive  framework 
plan  covering  Colorado,  Kansas.  Mon- 
tana. Nebraska.  North  Dakota,  South 
Dakota  and  Wyoming,  $522,000. 

Advance  plarming  funds  for  basin 
projects  Incrude  Cedar  Rapids  division, 
$195,000.  and  the  North  Republican 
imit,  Colorado  and  Nebraska.  $84,000. 
for  a  total  of  $1,174,000. 

Mr.  President,  my  colleague.  Senator 
CiTRTia  and  I  are  appreciative  for  the 
favorable  consideration  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Appropriations 
gave  to  our  request  for  an  item  of  $100,- 


000  for  continuation  of  the  preauthor- 
izatlon  Investigations  on  the  Nebraska 
midstate  unit.  Taxpayers  in  the  mid- 
state  district  have  spent  a  great  many 
thousands  of  dollars  of  their  own  money 
to  pursue  this  project;  In  fact,  more 
than  $300,000. 

Mr.  President,  the  Senate  can  consider 
the  first  three  titles  of  this  bill  with  the 
confident  knowledge  that  they  have  been 
carefully  considered  by  both  the  sub- 
committee and  the  full  Appropriations 
Committee. 

The  projects  represented  In  this  meas- 
ure may  lack  the  glamour  of  the  space 
program  or  weapons  tests  or  exotic 
medical  research,  but  they  are  of  vital 
importance  in  terms  of  saving  lives  and 
providing  for  a  brighter  future  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

ACaCLKEATBI)    PX7BUC   WORKS 

Title  rv  of  the  bill.  Mr.  President,  is 
quite  a  different  matter. 

Accelerated  public  works,  for  which 
title  IV  appropriates,  like  so  many  crash 
programs,  was  launched  with  a  great 
fanfare  and  with  extravagant  claims  of 
potential  reductions  in  the  unemploy- 
ment market.  The  facts  have  never 
borne  out  the  claims. 

The  program  has  been  roundly  criti- 
cized as  one  of  the  most  poorly  admin- 
istered in  Washington,  in  many  cases 
putting  even  our  foreign  aid  bungles  to 
shame. 

In  addition,  one  of  the  most  respected 
Members  of  the  Senate,  and  a  member 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee,  has 
publicly  charged  that  the  program  has 
been  administered  with  willful  discrimi- 
nation and  with  glaring  discrepancies. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, that  at  this  point  In  my  remarks 
there  be  printed  excerpts  from  the  hear- 
ings before  the  Public  Works  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
which  contain  the  exchange  between  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  fMr.  Stennis] 
and  the  Administrator  of  the  Area  Rede- 
velopment Administration,  Mr.  Batt. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

MISSISSIPPI    PROrSCT 

Senator  Stxknis.  ISi.  Chairman,  thla  U  a 
matter  now  that  I  have  had  to  deal  with  for 
months  and  months  regarding  projects  In  my 
State  out  of  the  money  that  haa  already 
been  appropriated  through  the  previous  two 
appropriations.  My  office  dealt  with  them 
on  these  matters  for  a  long  time,  and  they 
were  told  that  there  was  a  long  construction 
season  envisioned  in  the  South  and  a  short 
construction  season  envisioned  in  the  North, 
and  that  they  would  get  to  Mississippi  later. 

Later,  the  tone  changed.  They  said  that 
all  of  these  projects  in  MiSBlaslppl  were  im- 
der  review — imder  review. 

And,  in  the  meantime,  I  have  had  people 
In  Mississippi  call  me.  they  were  calUng  me, 
and  they  were  calling  Senator  Eastland  and 
the  other  members  of  the  Missiasippi  delega- 
tion. I  advised  them  to  go  to  Atlanta,  the 
area  office,  and  to  talk  about  this  project 
and  they  did,  and  flnaUy  Vbm  projacta  r^m^ 
an.  into  Waahlngtoii. 

I  then  got  into  the  picture  myself  by 
calUng  about  these  projecu  and  was  told 
that  they  were  under  review,  and  so  forth. 

PROJBCTS   IK   OTHRR  STATSS 

Now.  I  gather  from  press  releases  from  Mr. 
Batt's  office  that  the  figures  would  run  like 


this — and  I  am  talking  alx)ut  the  second 
appropriation.  In  the  first  appropriation.  I 
think  that  Mississippi  fared  all  right.  But  we 
pieced  together  from  the  agencies  press  re- 
leases facts  like  this: 

Alabama  received  67  projects — and  I  am 
sure  they  are  worthwhile,  for  a  roiind  sum 
of  $13  million. 

Arkansas,  a  number  of  projects.  I  don't 
have  the  exact  nimit>er.  for  $8,600,000. 

Georgia,  05  projects,  for  $8,067,000. 

Louisiana.  46  projects,  with  a  total  of  $14 
million. 

Now.  I  mention  these  because  they  are 
in  areas  in  the  country  similarly  situated 
and  with  simUar  unemployment. 

TWO     PROJECTS     APPROVES     FOR     MISSIS8IFPI 

Now.  of  all  those  sums  and  this  great 
number  of  projects,  only  two  pjrojects  were 
approved  for  Mississippi,  two  small  ones, 
totaling  $242,000,  instead  of  $10  or  $12  mil- 
lion, as  for  the  other  States,  we  had  received 
only  $242,000. 

Now,  I  took  thU  up  with  Mr.  Batt  and  later 
I  took  it  up  again  with  Mr.  Rooezvcr  and 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee.  I  also 
talked  on  the  telephone  with  Secretary 
Hodges  about  it.  And  I  charged  that  there 
is  a  willful,  deliberate,  and  purposeful  dis- 
crimination against  Mississippi,  for  some  rea- 
son.   I  don't  know  what. 

Now,  I  voted  against  this  original  pro- 
gram. I  was  not  convinced  that  it  was 
needed.  But  when  this  appropriation  came 
up  the  last  time  for  the  second  e460  million, 
I  took  Issue  with  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee arguing  against  it  and  said  that  I 
thought  it  had  been  fairly  and  properly  ad- 
ministered, which  I  did.  I  will  have  to  with- 
draw those  remarks  now.     I  cannot  say  that. 

coMicnm  nrvxanoATORs 

Now,  I  talked  to  Mr.  Batt  and  I  bav« 
talked  to  others  and.  when  this  thing  came 
to  a  head,  the  committee  Investigators  went 
into  it.  I  think  that  Misslsaippl  under  any 
fair  rule  would  have  been  entitled  to  $10 
or  $11  million  in  projects  of  like  kind.  Now. 
that  is  not  Just  a  guess,  it  is  by  comparison 
with  other  States  similarly  situated. 

Now,  what  is  a  man  going  to  do  when  his 
State  is  treated  that  way?  What  is  the  man 
going  to  think?  What  Is  the  committee 
going  to  do? 

Now.  I  have  asked  for  the  name  of  the 
I>er8on  that  Is  guilty  of  this  dlacrlmlnation. 
Mr.  Batt  said  that  he  Is  responsible  tat  It. 
That  is  not  the  question.  I  have  asked  Mr. 
Roosevelt  and  he  talked  about  something 
else — no  answer  to  my  question. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hodges  to  lo<*  into  this  mat- 
ter personally.  They  say  now  that  there 
are  no  more  funds. 

There  are  80  projects.  I  imderstand,  gentle- 
men, on  this  list  from  Mississippi,  that  have 
been  approved  at  the  Atlanta  regional  level 
and  they  have  come  up  to  Washington.  Some 
of  them  have  been  lying  on  the  desks  for  a 
long  whUe.  while  I  waa  being  told  they 
were  "under  review,  under  review." 

Now.  I  dont  want  to  embarrass  anyone 
unnecessarily,  but  I  feel  compelled  to  taring 
this  out.  I  am  only  asking  far  Just  treat- 
ment for  my  State. 

So,  I  am  ready  to  prove  by  witnesses  from 
this  staff  all  of  these  allegations  that  I  have 
made  here,  plus  more — but  I  do  want  the 
committee  to  go  Into  It,  and  I  raise  that 
point  now  after  months  and  months  of  being 
patient  and  being  put  off. 

BWiBAHB  OF  ADDITIOMAL  PROJECTS 

Now,  after  this  came  up,  they  did  release 
13  projects  In  the  total  amount  of  $1,472,000 
In  Federal  money — but  that  was  after  this 
disclosure  and  later  confrontation  and  af- 
ter this  charge  was  proven  and  after  the 
committee  Investigators  went  into  It. 

Now.  later — those  releiMee  were  alxjut  8 
weeks  ago — later  they  released  some  small 
forestry  proJecU.  totaling  in  all,  I  beUeve, 
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about  $325,000.  Stretching  that  figure  *  lit- 
tle, you  can  say  about  $2  million  worth  has 
been  released. 

ADMINISTXATION  Or  rONOS 

Now,  they  aay  the  money  Is  all  gone  tn 
the  community  facilities  program.  And  a 
lot  of  these  projects  In  Mississippi  were  in 
community  facilities.  I  understand  there  is 
no  money  In  this  945  million  for  the  com- 
munity facilities.  I  dont  know  how  to  meet 
that  situation,  but  the  point  I  raise  Is  the 
administration  of  these  funds. 

How  can  the  Congress  go  along  with  this 
if  these  facts  are  trxie?  And  they  are  true. 
They  are  proven,  every  one  of  them.  I  think 
they  are  admitted.  As  I  say,  I  don't  want  to 
be  unj\ut  or  unfair  to  anyone,  but  the  whole 
representation  to  my  staff  and  to  me  has  been 
misleading  and  evasive,  and  these  matters 
were  not  under  review,  except  there  has  been 
a  black  mark  put  on  them,  and  somebody  In 
this  Department  did  It.  I  don't  know  who 
did  the  dirty  work.  I  am  not  laying  any 
charge  against  Mr.  Batt,  not  at  all,  I  dont 
know.  I  doubt  If  be  Is  the  one,  and  I  don't 
have  any  ret^on  to  believe  he  Is  the  one, 
except  he  wants  to  assume  responsibility. 

I  want  to  thank  the  chairman  of  this 
committee,  too,  for  his  consideration  to  me 
in  this  and  say  to  the  chairman  of  this  sub- 
committee. Senator  EixxKoxa,  I  Just  thought 
that  the  chairman  of  the  full  committee  han- 
dled this  project  when  It  was  up  last  time, 
in  a  supplemental,  but  I  did  mention  It  to 
you,  as  soon  as  I  learned  It  was  within  your 
Jurisdiction. 

Senator  Eixxndes.  Well,  I  remember.  Sen- 
ator, your  mentioning  this  problem  to  me. 

Senator  Stxnnis.  Yes. 

Senator  EixxNont.  I  contacted  someone  In 
the  Department,  and  requested  certain  In- 
formation. 

Mr.  Batt,  do  you  have  anything  to  say  for 
the  record  regarding  the  charges  made  by 
Senator  Stejcnis? 

VTAnOCXlfT  aXOAXDIMO  CHAXOXS 

Mr.  Batt.  Well,  sir,  I  think  it  Is  the  only 
case  I  knoiw  of,  the  only  SUte  I  know  of, 
where  the  allegation  has  been  made  that 
they  have  gotten  less  than  their  fair  share. 

I  was  as  distressed  as  the  Senator  when  It 
was  brought  to  our  attention,  and  we  im- 
mediately looked  into  it.  We  found,  as  the 
Senator  pointed  out  in  all  fairness,  that  the 
State  has  fared  rather  well  on  the  first  ap- 
ivoprlation  and  that  they  had  not  done  as 
well  on  the  second  api>roprlatlon  and  had 
not  gotten  as  much  as  their  neighboring 
States  or,  indeed,  as  much  as  they  had  every 
reason  to  expect. 

Senator  Eio^xnokx.  Well,  who  is  responsible 
for  that? 

RXBPONsiBiLmr  roa  action 

Mr.  Batt.  I  will  assimie  full  responsibility 
for  it.  Senator. 

Senator  Exxxkdex.  That  doesn't  do  any 
good.  You  must  have  had  somebody  xmder 
you  who  didn't  keep  his  eye  on  this. 

Mr.  Batt.  Mo,  I'll  assume  all  responsibility. 
As  the  President  said,  you  know,  in  another 
connection,  failure  Is  an  orphan;  success 
has  a  thousand  fathers. 

When  the  Senator  first  brought  this  to  our 
attention,  the  program  was  not  complete  and 
the  situation  has  changed  from  week  to 
week.  We  have  succeeded  in  ameliorating 
some  of   that  underage. 

RXW    PBOJXCT8 

As  the  Senator  pointed  out  in  all  fairness, 
we  have  succeeded  In  getting  la  HEW  proj- 
ects— these  are  the  hospital  projects  and  the 
sewage  disposal  plants  which  are  all  that  the 
State  of  Mississippi  has  submitted  that  are 
not  Interlinked  with  CPA  projects,  we  have 
gotten  all  that  the  State  submitted  ap- 
proved. We  were  fortunate  in  having  funds 
still  unallocated  in  HBW. 


■TICS  PBOJBcra 

On  the  Forest  Service  side,  we  have  done 
better.  As  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  In  all 
fairness,  we  have  gotten  in  11  projects  with 
$325,000.  The  Forest  Service  tells  me  inci- 
dentally. Senator,  that  if  this  additional 
funding  would  be  approved,  we  can  again  do 
better,  although,  in  the  one  national  forest 
that  I  understand  you  have  there — we  ought 
to  be  able  to  put  in  about  $700,000  worth. 

coMMUNrrr  rAcnjras  AoicnosTKATioN 

The  CFA  has  been  out  of  funds.  That  has 
been  our  big  problem.  We  never,  of  course, 
could  fund  the  80  projects.  No  State  got  all 
the  projects  they  asked  for.  We  have  a  back- 
log of  $700  million 

Senator  Stknnib.  By  CFA.  you  refer  to  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration? 

Mr.  Batt.  CFA  is  Community  Facilities 
Administration — Housing  and  Home  Finance. 

Senator  Stxnkis.  Yes. 

Mr.  Batt.  So.  we  never  could  in  a  million 
years  fund  all  the  projects  that  are  in.  We 
have  a  backlog  of  $700  million  of  State  and 
local  projects. 

We  can,  we  feel,  fund  some  of  those  from 
Mississippi,  the  most  pressing  ones,  if  and 
when  some  of  the  projects  under  CFA  that 
have  already  been  approved  are  not  accepted, 
don't  come  through.  There  will  be  some  fall- 
out there.  There  is  some  slippage,  and  we 
hope  to  be  able  to  Improve  the  CFA  picture  in 
Mississippi,  and  that,  I  think,  is  the  one 
that  looks  the  wont.  It  looks  good  in  Forest 
Service,  it  looks  good  in  the  HEW.  and  It  looks 
very  bad  In  CFA. 

Senator  Stknnis.  May  I  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion? You  are  talking  about  it  looking  good. 
Now,  how  did  it  look  before  this  thing  was 
exposed? 

Mr.  Batt.  I  think  it  was,  I  am  still 

Senator  Stxnnis.  What  is  your  evaluation 
of  that? 

Mr.  Batt.  I  think,  sir,  in  the  first  appropri- 
ation, as  you  pointed  out,  it  looked  fair.  In 
the  second  appropriation,  Mississippi  was 
very  severely  iinder  what  they  should  have 
received,  no  doubt  about  it. 

Senator  Stinwis.  May  I  ask  some  ques- 
tions, Mr.  Chairman? 

Senator  Ellkndkx.  Siirely,  proceed. 

CHAXGX    or    WILLFUL    DISCBUCINATION 

Senator  Stknkis.  I  charge  that  this  is  a 
willful  discrimination.  What  Is  your  re- 
sponse to  that,  that  this  was  deliberately  done 
and  willfully  done  and  it  couldn't  have  been 
any  other  way.     What  is  yoxir  answer? 

Mr.  Batt.  Well,  sir,  I  would  personally  ac- 
cept the  responsibility  for  the 

Senator  Elxxnoks.  But  that  is  not  the 
question. 

Mr.  Batt  (continuing) .  Unwisdom  or  poor 
wisdom.  I  don't  believe  it  was  wlllfxU  dis- 
crimination, and  I  think  that  our  efforts 
at  the  direction  of  Secretary  Hodges  and 
Under  Secretary  Roosevelt,  to  Improve  the 
situation  and  bring  Mississippi  up  much 
closer  to  their — to  what  they  have  every 
reason  to  expect — is  an  indication  that  we 
have  no — that  as  soon  as  it  was  brought  to 
our  attention,  we  have  done  all  that  we  can 
to  repair  It. 

Senator  Stxmnis.  But  may  I  go  back  to 
that  question  ? 

Mr.  Batt.  I  would  be  the  first  to  say, 
though,  Senator,  however,  that  we  have  made 
a  lot  more  mistakes  than  this. 

FUNDS    FSOM    RECORD    APPROPRIATION 

Senator  Stknnis.  Well,  go  back  to  my 
question.  Before  it  was  disclosed  here  by 
me,  before  I  contacted  and  confronted  you 
with  these  figures,  there  were  only  $242,000 
given  Mississippi. 

Mi.  Batt.  Out  of  the  second  appropriation. 

Senator  Stknnis.  Out  of  the  second  appro- 
priation. Do  you  say  that  that  was  a  willful 
discrimination  or  not? 


Mr.  Batt.  Well,  sir,  I  would  not— I  would 
say  that  the  evidence  is  that  we  then  pitched 
in  and  did  o\ir  best  to  make  up  that  under- 
age that  was  evidence  of  our — it  was  our  in- 
dication of  desire  on  the  administrative  part 

Senator  Stknnis.  That  is  certainly  not  the 
question.  I  am  sure  that  the  Chair  and  the 
committee  understand  it. 

Looking  at  that  picture  as  It  was.  when  I 
confronted  you  with  those  pictures.  $242,000 
had  been  allotted  for  Mississippi  and  these 
other  figures  for  the  other  States,  do  you  say 
that  that  was  a  willful  discrimination  or 
not? 

ADMISSION    OF    MISTAIU 

Mr.  Batt.  Sir.  I  would  call  it  a  mistake. 
Obviously,  this  is  a  matter  of  semantics 

Senator  Stknnis.  A  willfiU  mistake? 

Mr.  Batt.  I  would  say  it  was  a  mistake. 

Senator  Stknnis.  Just  a  plain  mistake? 

Mr.  Batt.  I  would  say  it  was  a  mistake  and 
I  say  we  have  made  many  other  mistakes  and 
we  have  tried  to  repair  them  when  they  were 

brought  to  our  attention 

•  •  •  •  • 

CLARINQ    DUCRXPANCBS    IN    ADMINISTRATION 

Senator  Stxnnu.  Do  you  expect  this  com- 
mittee to  give  you  more  money  in  view  of 
such  glaring  discrepancies  here  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  this  fund?  Do  you  expect 
xis  to  accept  your  statement  here  that  it  was 
Just  a  mistake? 

Mr.  Batt.  WeU.  what  the  commltiee  does, 
sir.  is  of  course,  entirely  up  to  the  commit- 
tee, but  I  do  feel  that  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  make  up  for  some  of  this  shortfall  in 
Mississippi  and  other  States  through  the 
Forest  Service.  We  also  hope  that  we  can 
put  some  15.000  or  20.000  people  to  work  as 
the  result  of  this  proposal. 

Senator  Stknnis.  May  I  ask  you  to  get 
back  to  the  subject.  Were  you  directed  by 
anyone  above  you  to  withhold  these  projects 
from  Mississippi? 

Mr.  Batt.  No,  sir. 

CRITICISM   WITHIN  DKPARTMKNT 

Senator  Stknnis.  Have  you  reprimanded 
or  criticized  anyone  under  you  for  doing  this 
act? 

Mr.  Bait.  I  think  it  is  true  to  say  that 
when  you  brought  this  to  the  attention  of 
the  Secretary  and  myself  and  Mr.  Roosevelt 
that  we  thoroughly  criticized  everybody  that 
had  anything  to  do  with  it,  including  our- 
selves. 

Senator  Stknnis.  Well,  have  you  done  any- 
thing about  It?  Have  you  investigated  to 
&nd  out  how  it  happened? 

Mr.  Batt.  I  tliink  we  know  the  facts,  and 
I  think  they  are  as  I  represented  them  to 
you,  Senator. 

•  •  •  •  • 

qukstion  rk  ara-approvkd   projects 

Senator  Stknnis.  Just  one  more  question, 
it  might  shed  some  light  on  these  Mississippi 
projects  being  declined  out  of  the  second 
appropriation.  Isn't  It  true*that  a  number 
of  these  projects  were  approved  by  ARA,  but 
never  were  approved  and  therefore  fell  by 
the  wayside  by  what  you  caai  the  CFA,  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration — there 
was  no  money  came  out  of  -^at  part  of  it. 
Weren't  they  the  ones  that  were  holding 
up? 

Mr.  Batt.  I  would  have  to  check  that  back 
on  a  proJect-by-proJect  basis,  I  do  not  know, 
Senator.  c 

Senator  EtxxNDBt.  WeU.  I  think  that  we 
shed  light  on  who  is  really  responsible. 

Mr.  Bait.  I  take  complete  responsibility 
for  It.  sir— if  I  also  get  credit  for  the  suc- 
cess of  the  program. 

Senator  Stknnis.  Well,  I  understand  that. 
I  think  that  that  answer  Is  Just  a  little  too 
clever,  if  I  may  say  so.  We  have  been  over 
that  many  times.  What  I  am  trying  to  get 
at  is  the  facts. 
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Now  I  want  to  know  who  did  this  dirty 
work,  and  I  dont  think  that  you  originated 
It.  frankly. 

Mr.  Batt.  Well,  sir;  I  think  that 

Senator  Stknnis.  But  I  do  want  to  know 
if  the  CFA  had  approved  any  of  these,  wheth- 
er it  was  left  on  their  desk  or  not.  I  think 
the  committee  is  interested  in  who  did  this. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
testimony  makes  out  a  convincing  case 
of  unfair  and  discriminatory  treatment. 
Factors  unrelated  to  the  guidelines  and 
standards  adopted  for  allocation  of  such 
funds  were  allowed  to  govern.  If  the 
regular  processes  and  channels  of  con- 
gressional action  had  been  followed,  no 
such  inexcusable  results  would  have  oc- 
curred. 

In  view  of  the  showing  of  willful  dis- 
crimination in  Mississippi,  it  stands  to 
reason  that  there  is  high  probability  of 
similar  abuse  by  the  executive  depart- 
ment in  other  areas,  though  proof  there- 
of might  be  difficult.  At  any  rate,  the 
testimony  quoted  above  shows  clearly 
how  foolhartly  it  is  for  Congress  to  abdi- 
cate its  power  over  the  purse  strings  in 
favor  of  difflcult-to-control  administra- 
tion of  another  branch  of  government. 
We  should  not  extend  such  abdication. 
The  $45  million  provided  in  title  IV  of 
this  bill  should  be  deleted  on  this  ground 
alone;  and  in  due  time  it  will  be  my 
Intention  to  submit  an  amendment 
which  will  have  for  Its  purpose  the 
achievement  of  such  a  deletion. 

Mr.  President,  the  Congress  had  au- 
thorized $900  million  for  accelerated 
public  works.  All  but  $50  million  of 
that  amount  has  been  appropriated,  and, 
as  I  understand,  has  already  been  spent 
or  earmarked.  What  we  are  being 
asked  to  approve  now.  In  the  closing  days 
of  this  session,  is  that  last  final  bite. 

This  demand  is  completely  unrealistic 
and  premature,  because  the  policy  of  the 
Congress  toward  this  program  is  far 
from  clear.  The  Public  Works  Commit- 
tee has  before  It  two  bills  to  increase  the 
authorization  to  $2.4  billion  and  $3.9  bil- 
lion for  this  accelerated  public  works 
program — but  not  a  single  hearing  has 
yet  been  held. 

Earlier  this  afternoon,  the  Senator 
from  West  Virginia  tMr.  Randolph] 
made  an  announcement  that  hearings 
would  commence  in  a  day  or  so  on  these 
bills.  At  long  last.  After  all  the  weeks 
and  months  that  have  passed  during  the 
pendency  of  these  bills,  we  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  point  of  establishing  the 
current  sense  and  the  current  thinking 
of  the  Congress,  in  either  body,  in  regard 
to  continuation  of  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program. 

I  would  hope  and  expect  that  In  the 
course  of  those  hearings,  information 
will  be  developed  on  which  the  Congress 
can  make  a  considered  judgment.  We 
have  already  seen  the  maladministration 
which  inevitably  accompanies  a  crash 
program  such  as  this  one.  Let  us  not  fall 
victim  to  more  of  the  same  disease.  Let 
us  concur  in  the  action  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  which  denied  the  entire 
$45  mUlion. 

Mr.  President,  the  failures  and  mis- 
takes of  the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram are  well  known.  In  many  cases 
the  projects  caimot  properly  be  called 


public  works;  they  are  more  in  the  nature 
of  the  WPA-type  leaf  raking,  makework. 
Specific  examples  that  have  appeared  in 
the  RscoRo  are  cemetery  maintenance, 
archeological  research,  exotic  plant  con- 
trol, and  pasture  Improvement. 

But  there  are  many  other  examples  of 
mismanagement.  One  of  our  colleagues 
could  recite  the  case  of  a  town  in  a  cer- 
tain Southern  State  which  inquired  of 
the  Administrator  as  to  whatever  had 
happened  to  its  application.  The  reply 
was  that  the  county  in  which  the  com- 
munity was  located  had  received  its  quota 
and  hence  the  request  was  denied.  Fur- 
ther inquiry  showed  that  the  Area  Re- 
development Administration  had  sent 
some  funds  to  another  county  of  the  same 
name,  but  in  a  totally  different  State. 

There  Is  the  example  of  the  town  to 
which  the  Administrator  sent  glad  tid- 
ings that  its  project  had  been  approved 
It  developed  that  a  year  earlier  It  had 
withdrawn  its  request  because  the  com- 
munity had  voted  against  the  necessary 
local  bond  issue  by  a  vote  of  some  9  to  1. 
Congressman  Kyl.  of  Iowa,  on  April 
9  of  this  year  regaled  his  colleagues  in 
the  House  with  a  hilarious  comedy  of 
errors  involving  projects  in  his  State 
where,  again,  the  aid  went  to  the  wrong 
county  for  the  wrong  project  by  the 
wrong  agency. 

I  could  go  on,  Mr.  President.  Perhaps 
it  is  enough  to  recall  the  loan  to  reopen  a 
closed  coal  mine  in  Utah  where  another 
mine  had  just  laid  off  125  miners  because 
of  the  drop  in  the  coal  market.  Or  the 
vast  number  of  motels  which  have  been 
built  in  areas  already  overburdened  with 
hundreds  of  unused  motel  rooms.  Or  the 
sewage  work  done  in  the  poor  little 
suburb  of  Detroit  known  as  Orosse  Point. 
Anyone  who  has  ever  visited  that  part  of 
the  Detroit  area  knows  that  it  is  not  a 
rundown  area. 

Preisdent  Johnson,  in  his  message  to 
the  Congress  several  days  ago  promised 
us  that  "the  expenditures  of  your  Qov- 
emment  will  be  administered  with  the 
utmost  thrift  and  frugality.  I  ask  your 
help.  I  will  insist  that  the  Oovemment 
get  a  dollar  value  for  a  dollar  spent." 

Mr.  President,  the  record  of  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program  clearly 
demonstrates  that  its  falls  far  short  of 
srlelding  a  dollar  value  for  a  dollar  spent. 
These  funds  of  $45  million  were  origi- 
nally requested  for  direct  Federal  activ- 
lUes,  namely,  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Department  of  Interior, 
with  $2.7  million  skimmed  off  the  top 
for  "administration";  that  is,  to  pay  for 
salaries  and  paper  shuffling. 

These  were  not  to  be  community  proj- 
ects in  which  the  local  areas  shared. 
They  were  to  be  work  in  the  national 
forests  and  parks  over  the  winter.  They 
were  designated  as  short  leadtime  proj- 
ects whose  effect  on  unemployment 
would  be  immediate. 

But  the  Appropriations  Committee.  In 
Its  wisdom,  recommends  that  half  of  the 
amount  be  allocated  to  projects  of  the 
Community  Facilities  Administration 
which,  with  a  much  longer  leadtime,  will 
not  be  able  to  reduce  unemployment  In 
the  immediate  weeks  and  months  ahead. 
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Thus,  the  argument  for  this  special 
$45  million  has  been  cut  precisely  in  half. 

Mr.  President,  page  7562  of  the  Con- 
CREssioNAi,  Record  for  May  1,  1963,  con- 
tains some  rather  lengthy  remarks  by  me 
on  the  efficacy  of  this  whole  accelerated 
public  works  program.  In  that  state- 
ment, I  made  the  point  that  the  whole 
effort  amounted  to  only  about  a  drop  in  a 
5-million-man  bucket  of  imemploy- 
ment — a  drop  of  about  2  percent  of  that 
figure.  Unless  one  counts  the  additional 
Federal  employees  who  are  at  work  ad- 
ministering— or  maladministerlng — this 
program,  the  effect  on  unemployment  is 
insignificant.  To  solve  the  unemploy- 
ment problem  by  this  means  and  at  this 
rate  would  require  30  billion  of  tax 
dollars. 

But  that  is  still  not  the  major  objec- 
tion to  this  bill,  Mr.  President.  Nor  is 
the  principal  defect  in  this  proposal  its 
poor  timing,  before  the  Public  Works 
Committee  has  held  hearings  on  new 
authorizations. 

The  really  fatal  fiaw  is  the  fact  that  It 
Is  a  poorly  conceived,  hastily  devised 
scheme  to  crash  our  way  to  a  solution  of 
the  unemployment  problem. 

Sometimes  crash  programs  are  justi- 
fied, as  in  war  or  other  times  of  national 
peril.  But  we  have  seen  the  folly  of  the 
waste  and  extravagance  that  inevitably 
accompany  such  all-out  assaults  on  any 
national  program.  I  would  call  to  the 
Senate's  attention  the  series  of  recent 
reports  by  the  General  Accounting  Office 
of  the  millions  upon  millions  of  dollars 
that  have  been  lost  In  the  space  pro- 
gram because  of  its  crash  character. 

What  is  required  is  an  orderly  system 
for  the  allocation  and  expenditure  of 
these  funds,  through  the  regular  con- 
gressional process,  by  appropriation  to 
existing  and  established  agencies  of  the 
Government.  There  is  neither  need  nor 
Justification  for  a  superagency  like  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration, 
sitting  atop  the  old-line  agencies  like 
Agriculture  and  Interior  in  the  running 
of  this  program.  There  is  no  need  for 
the  appropriation  of  these  funds  to  the 
President  for  reallocation  to  the  ARA 
and  then  for  re-reallocation  to  Agricul- 
ture. It  Is  a  perversion  of  the  tradi- 
tional and  accepted  system  of  our  gov- 
ernmental routine. 

Mr.  President,  the  evidence  is  over- 
whelming against  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program.  It  is  entirely  outside 
the  limits  of  congressional  control. 

The  merit  of  handling  an  additional 
$45  million  to  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  has  not  been  demon- 
strated. In  fact,  the  hearings  before 
our  subcommittee  would  suggest  the 
opposite. 

But  if  there  is  a  case  to  be  made  for 
this  program,  then  the  place  for  it  to  be 
made  is  before  the  Public  Works  Com- 
mittee which  can  then  recommend  a 
course  of  action  to  the  Senate. 

Until  then,  Mr.  President,  I  strongly 
urge  that  we  withhold  the  $45  miUion. 

Mr.  President,  I  repeat  my  remarks  as 
to  the  quality  of  the  hearings  that  were 
held,  the  patience  of  the  chairman,  and 
the  very  fine  wotIc  that  was  done  by  all 
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of  the  staff  and  members  of  the  commit- 
tee. This  bin  U  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration by  the  Senate,  and.  with  the 
excepUon  of  title  IV,  I  commend  it. 


December  9 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  Hoiise 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the  fol- 
lowing bUls  of  the  Senate: 

8.  1533.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  Jtily  24. 
1966.  granting  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Tranalt 
System,  Inc.;  and 

8.  3064.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
In  trust  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJt  7885)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes. 


PUBLIC    WORKS    APPROPRIATIONS, 
1964 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJi.  9140)  making  appropria- 
tions for  certain  civil  functions  adminis- 
tered by  the  IDepartment  of  Defense,  cer- 
tain agencies  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Development 
Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley  Au- 
thority, and  certain  river  basin  commis- 
sions, for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MILLER  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  be  per- 
mitted to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  Okla- 
homa providing  that  in  doing  so,  I  shall 
Bot  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Iowa  for  giving  me  this  oppor- 
tunity, so  that  I  may  thank  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
lor  the  spectacularly  fine  work  he  has 
done  In  considering  all  the  great  public 
works  project*  that  have  been  laid  before 
his  committee.  He  has  done  so  with 
lalmess,  with  care,  with  discrimination, 
and  I  believe  with  a  careful  view  as  to 
their  utilization  and  their  effect  on  our 
entire  national  program.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve there  Is  a  portion  of  the  United 
States  that  has  not  benefited  from  the 
work  which  has  occupied  so  much  of  the 
chairman's  time.  The  work  has  been 
handled  with  great  care. 

I  wonder  If  I  may  ask  the  Senator  from 
I^ulslana  a  question,  tn  order  to  clarify 
some  of  the  language  on  page  41  of 
the  Senate  committee  report  on  the  Wll 
I  refer  to  a  part  of  title  n  of  the  bill, 
dealing  with  Interior  Department  agen- 
cies—specifically, the  Southwest  Power 
Administration. 

The  Southwest  Power  Administration 
is  a  20-year-old  institution  which  was 
established  to  help  deUver  the  power  gen- 
erated   at    multipurpose    flood    control 


dams  to  various  REA's  within  the  State 
of  Oklahoma.  The  Administration  has 
been  eognliant  of  the  fact  that  its  Job 
of  deUvertng  power  should  be  beneficial 
not  only  to  the  cooperatives  but  also, 
where  possible,  it  should  assist  in  dis- 
tribution of  power  and  the  sale  of  peak 
power  to  private  utilities,  thereby  elimi- 
nating the  need  for  costly  extra  generat- 
ing plants  that  would  have  to  be  built  by 
private  companies  to  serve  a  2-  or  3-hour 
peak  load.  Trading  peak  power  for  reg- 
ular power  has  been  helpful  in  the  entire 
region.  Many  friends  from  whom  I 
have  heard  since  the  report  was  made  are 
fearful  that  the  language  appearing  in 
the  second  paragraph  relating  to  the  con- 
tinuing fund  for  the  Southwest  Power 
Administration  might  result  in  severely 
hampering  it  in  its  duty  to  supply  the 
public  power  generated  at  dams  to  the 
preference  xisers. 

They  have  no  fault  to  find  with  the 
first  phrase  which  reads: 

The  committee  directs  that  no  part  of  the 
continuing  fund  be  used  to  purchase  power 
or  lease  tranamiaslon  lines  which  are  not 
Immediately  needed  for  the  proper  and  effi- 
cient operation  of  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration. 

They  are  anxious,  and  hope  that  this 
language  would  not  prevent  them  from 
delivering  the  power,  when  subsequent 
dams  in  this  region  have  been  completed 
and  the  power  is  ready  to  be  delivered 
to  the  preference  users — namely,  distrib- 
uting co-ops  of  the  REA. 

'  I  Interpret  the  language  as  being 
merely  a  restatement  of  the  Flood  Con- 
trol and  Power  Marketing  Acts. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  that  Is  not  generally  the 
meaning  of  the  Flood  Control  Act? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  In  my  opinion  it  Is 
a  restatement  of  the  law.  I  am  sure 
that  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oklahoma  recalls  that  in  the  budget  for 
fiscal  1947.  there  was  a  request  made  by 
SPA  for  $23  million  to  begin  construc- 
tion of  a  system  of  generation  and  trans- 
mission facilities.  After  this  request  was 
denied.  REA  began  making  loans  to  co- 
ops for  generating  facilities  to  produce 
power  which  would  be  purchased  by  SPA 
and  for  transmission  facilities  which 
would  be  leased  to.  and  operated  by, 
SPA.  The  committee  Interpreted  this 
arrangement  as  meaning  that  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  was  being  asked 
to  put  up  the  money  to  establish  co-op 
generating  and  transmission  facilities 
for  use  by  SPA  and  which  depended  for 
their  feasibility  on  these  arrangements 
with  SPA.  The  committee  then  thought 
it  was  wrong  to  have  one  department  put 
up  the  money  to  construct  generating 
and  transmission  facilities  and  then  have 
another  Government  department  use 
them  in  order  to  make  the  loans  feasible. 

The  committee  took  positive  action  on 
that  and  Congress  amended  the  law  on 
the  committee's  recommendation.  The 
Senator  read  only  a  portion  of  the  state- 
ment in  the  current  report  to  which  he 
referred. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.    Yes, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  TTie  statement  at- 
tempts to  reiterate  what  is  the  law. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  If  the  lines  were 
necessary,  there  would  be  no  objection. 


In  the  language  of  the  committee  report, 
to  the  construction. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  course  not. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  When  the  dams  are 
ready  to  produce  power,  the  cooperative 
arrangement  with  any  group  building 
the  lines  would  be  permissible,  under  the 
Flood  Control  Act. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  should  like  to  read 
a  short  statement  which  was  prepared, 
to  indicate  the  reasons  why  this  was 
done,  and  when  It  was  done. 

The  committee  report  contains  the 
admonition  on  page  41  that  no  part  of 
the  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion's continuing  fund  is  to  be  used  to 
purchase  power  or  lease  transmission 
lines  not  immediately  needed  for  the 
proper  and  eflBcIent  operation  of  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 
This,  of  course,  amounts  to  a  restate- 
ment of  the  law. 

The  Southwestern  Power  Administra- 
tion was  created  to  market  surplus  power 
and  energy  generated  at  reservoir  proj- 
ects under  the  control  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army.    The  projects  were  con- 
structed for  fiood  control  and  for  other 
purposes.    The    electrical    energy    was 
only   a  byproduct,   and   there   was   no 
intention  of   putting   the   Government 
into  the  power  business,  except  to  the 
extent  necessary  to  market  the  surplus 
power  from  these  reservoirs.    When  the 
Southwestern     Power     Administration 
sought  funds  for  a  steamplant  to  firm 
up    the    surplus    hydroelectric    power, 
those  funds  were  denied — those  are  the 
funds  to  which  I  have  referred — in  order 
to  prevent  the  gradual  buildup  of  a  tax- 
supported  public  power  Industry  against 
which  private  power  could  not  compete. 
In  1949.  the  continuing  fund  was  In- 
creased and  its  use  to  cover  costs  in  con- 
nection  with   the  purchase   of  electric 
power  and  rentals  for  transmission  facil- 
ities was  authorized.    The  purchase  of 
power  was  Justified  at  that  time  as  a 
necessary  adjunct  to  the  marketing  of 
the  hydroelectric  power.    In  an  opinion 
dated  July  16,  1949,  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  stated  that 
the    marketing    of    the    hydroelectric 
power,  in  accordance  with  section  5  of 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  December  22, 
1944,    necessitated   Interchange    agree- 
ments under  which  the  Administration 
might  during  certain  accounting  periods 
purchase  more  than  it  sold. 

In  1950  Congress  learned  that  the  con- 
tinulng  fund  was  being  used  indirectly 
to  finance  the  construction  of  generating 
and  transmitting  facilities.  The  Rural 
Electrification  Administration  made  $66 
million  worth  of  lo&na  for  generating  and 
transmltUng  facilities,  the  feasibility  for 
such  loans  being  dependent  on  agree- 
ments with  Southwestern  Power  Admin- 
istration. As  soon  as  Congress  learned 
that  Southwestern  Power  Administration 
funds  were  being  used  indirectly  to 
finance  these  faclUtles.  Congress  in  1951 
amended  the  continuing  fund  law  to 
limit  expenditures  therefrom  to  amounts 
authorized  annually  by  Congress.  Con- 
gress thereby  sought  to  reassert  control. 
Congress  has  at  all  times  tried  to  limit 
SPA,  as  nearly  as  possible,  to  the  use 
of  existing  facilities  in  marketing  the 
hydroelectric  power,  and  to  prevent  the 
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construction  of  a  great  public  power 
project. 

The  hearings  on  the  bill  now  before 
us  disclosed  that  REA  once  again  is 
looking  to  arrangements  with  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  to  provide 
feasibility  for  loans  to  construct  power 
facilities.  The  committee  therefore  felt 
it  necessary  to  restate  the  law  and  the 
congressional  policy. 

That  Is  what  Is  Involved. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  my  dis- 
tinguished friend.  However,  the  lan- 
guage which  continues,  from  the  first 
of  the  paragraph,  arouses  a  fear  in  the 
minds  of  REA  leaders  &nA  users  that  it 
would,  in  effect,  make  a  change  in  the 
law. 

Picking  up  the  language: 

The  committee  directs  that  no  part  of  the 
continuing  fund  be  used — 

And  adding  the  words — 

to  contract  with  a  generation,  transmission, 
or  distribution  cooperative  organized  under 
Federal   or  SUte  law   if  feasibUity 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     "If." 

Mr.  MONRONEY.     Yes— 
If  feasibility  of  a  Federal  loan   to  the  co- 
operative is  dependent  on  a  contract  with  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 

It  is  said  that  the  language  might 
cause  an  adverse  effect  on  contracting 
which  must  be  done  with  an  ordinary 
distributing  REA  cooperative.  These 
must  contract  for  the  use  of  power,  and 
by  contracting  they  make  the  loan  more 
feasible,  if  they  expect  an  extension  of 
their  distribution  system  or  the  "heavy- 
Ing  up"  of  their  lines. 

The  use  of  the  words,  "feasibility  of  a 
Federal  loan"  particularly  works  against 
distribution  cooperatives,  which  feel  that 
this  would  severely  hamper  their  op- 
portunity to  make  contracts  necessary 
in  the  normal  course  of  their  operations. 

The  language  is  not  subject  to  amend- 
ment on  the  floor.  I  hope  the  language 
can  be  discussed  in  conference  with  the 
House  conferees  and  the  conclusion 
reached,  after  careful  study  of  the  lan- 
guage, that  it  would  not  be  detrimental 
to  the  preference  users  and  their  right 
to  public  power,  as  the  Federal  Flood 
Control  Act  intended.  If  the  language 
^eeds  to  be  modified,  I  hope  It  will  be  so 
'Imported  when  the  bill  comes  back  from 
conference. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor knows  that  I  have  always  been  for 
REA. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  The  Senator  has 
been  a  pioneer  in  that  field. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  a  great  advo- 
cate of  the  REA.  It  is  handled  by  the 
committee  of  which  I  am  the  chairman. 

At  the  moment  we  are  seeking  to  pre- 
vent any  increase  in  the  agitation  now 
going  on  throughout  the  country  in  re- 
spect to  REA  loans  being  made  on  a  com- 
mercial basis.  Several  bills  are  now 
pending  before  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry.  Up  to  now  hear- 
ings have  jiot  been  held  on  them. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  REA  has  been 
doing  a  good  Job;  and  I  should  like  to 
have  that  continue. 

In  the  budget  for  fiscal  1947  $23  mil- 
lion was  asked  by  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  to  begin  construction  of  a 
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system  of  powerplants  and  transmission 
facilities  to  firm  the  power  generated  at 
various  dams.  A  program  was  presented 
which  indicated  that  a  grid  would  be 
established  throughout  various  parts  of 
the  country.  Congress  rejected  this 
plan,  since  SPA  was  created  only  to  mar- 
ket surplus  power  from  Federal  reser- 
voirs, not  to  build  a  public  power  empire. 
In  1949  and  1950,  SPA  and  REA  tried  to 
develop  such  a  syst«n  without  coming 
to  Congress  and  obtaining  its  approval. 
Instead  they  woi^ed  out  an  arrange- 
ment whereby  REA  was  to  loan  the 
money  to  build  the  grid  and  facilities  and 
the  SPA  was  to  lease  and  operate  the 
transmission  facilities  and  purchase  all 
the  power.  We  amended  the  continuing 
fimd  law  in  1951  to  prevent  this  tsrpe  of 
arrangement  by  making  SPA  come  to 
Congress  for  annual  approval  of  expendi- 
tures from  the  fund. 

What  we  are  doing  now  is  to  restate 
what  is  the  law. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  this  language 
in  the  report  would  not  change  the  law. 
It  is  only  a  suggestion  that  REA  follow 
the  law  as  we  understand  It.  In  my 
opinion,  it  would  not  In  any  maimer  af- 
fect the  ability  of  the  cooperatives  to 
proceed  to  do  what  they  desire,  pro- 
vided that  In  obtaining  loans  they  would 
not  be  entirely  dependent  on  the  South- 
western Power  Administration  in  order 
to  be  able  to  make  sufficient  f  imds  to  re- 
pay the  loans. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  That  is  true,  but  I 
think  the  entire  dependency  would  be  a 
matter  that  should  be  established.  They 
are,  of  course,  dependent  upon  the 
amoimt  of  power  that  is  distributed.  The 
extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  SPA 
power  to  cooperatives  many  miles  away 
is  Important  to  the  existence  of  coopera- 
tives, particularly  in  places  such  as  the 
western  part  of  my  State,  where  there 
is  what  has  been  called  a  power  desert. 
The  need  for  power  generated  at  those 
dams,  which  can  also  be  Interchanged 
between  the  power-generating  facilities 
and  certain  REA's  to  feed  Into  the  south- 
west power  network,  gives  a  balance  of 
potential  that  makes  for  better  service 
in  areas  where  that  power  woiild  not 
otherwise  be  available. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  This  provision  would 
not  have  any  effect  on  that  situation. 
The  committee  report  reiterates  the  pref- 
erence to  be  given  to  cooperatives  In  the 
sale  of  power  generated  at  those  dams. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  We  are  very  anx- 
ious to  be  sure  of  that.  If  the  Senator, 
as  he  goes  to  conference,  will  discuss 
this  matter,  I  am  certain  that,  from  his 
record  of  help  to  the  REA's  from  the 
beginning,  it  will  be  most  helpful  to  us 
if  he  makes  sure  there  is  to  be  adequate 
power  and  an  adequate  sharing  of  the 
power. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  give  the  Senator 
that  assurance. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  that  assurance. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Alaska. 

Mr.  ORUENINO.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  join  in  praise  of  the  REA.  I 
consider  it  one  of  the  great  achievements 


of  the  last  quarter  of  a  centviry,  created 
by  the  administration  of  President 
Franklin  Roosevelt.  As  a  result,  electric- 
ity was  brought  into  remote  areas,  niral 
areas,  which  never  had  had  it  at  prices 
its  people  could  afford  to  pay.  The  REA 
has  been  of  great  value  to  my  State  of 
Alaska  where  we  have  a  dozen  REA  co- 
operatives and  I  know  to  other  States.  I 
hope  nothing  will  be  done  to  interfere 
with  its  efficient  functioning. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  If  I  thought  that 
would  happen,  I  would  never  have  con- 
sented to  this  provision. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  yield  to 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  for  a 
question,  if  I  may  do  so  without  losing  my 
right  to  the  fioor. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  in 
regard  to  rural  electrification,  having 
served  on  the  Committee  on  Agriculture 
and  Forestry  with  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  when  this  matter  was  before 
us  many  times,  and  knowing  of  his  at- 
titude toward  rural  electrification,  I  am 
sure  he  will  see  that  nothing  is  done  to 
injure  rural  electrification  in  any  way. 

Personally,  I  feel  very  close  to  rural 
electrification.  It  may  be  of  Interest  to 
know  that  South  Carolina  was  made  a 
guinea  pig,  so  to  spei^  in  regard  to  rural 
electrification.  South  Carolina  was  given 
$100,000  to  make  a  survey  for  rural  elec- 
trification, before  the  Rural  Electrlflca- 
tion  Act  was  passed  from  a  national 
standpoint.  Naturally,  we  feel  very  close 
to  rural  electrification.  I  know  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana  will  do  nothing  that 
would  injure  it. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  South  Carolina  for  his  remarks.  I 
return  the  compliment  to  him. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  to 
call  up  my  amendment. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
will  be  stated. 

The  LscisLATrvi  Clksk.  It  is  pro- 
posed, on  page  3,  line  18,  to  strike  the 
figure  "$20,625,300"  and  insert  in  Ueu 
thereof  "$20,600,000". 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  which  I  have  offered  would 
reduce  the  amount  of  appropriations  for 
general  investigations  by  $25,000,  from 
$20,625,000  to  $20,600,000. 

The  purpose  of  the  amendment  is  to 
eliminate  the  Skunk  River  and  Squaw 
Creek  engineering  survey  itemized  on 
page  5  of  the  House  report. 

I  feel  dutybound  to  offer  this  amend- 
ment on  the  basis  of  information  which 
I  shall  present  to  the  Senate,  so  that  the 
Senate  may  decide  whether  or  not  this 
Item  should  be  approved. 

The  only  trace  of  justification  which 
can  be  foimd  for  this  survey  is  that  the 
dams  on  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Skunk 
River  would  allegedly  provide  fiood  con- 
trol. However,  there  appear  to  be  no 
supporting  data  and  information  indicat- 
ing a  need  for  such  a  fiood  control  proj- 
ect. For  example,  I  am  reliably  advised 
that  the  industrial  development  area  of 
Ames,  Iowa,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
primarily  concerned,  has  not  had  a  flood 
since  1944,  and  that  this  was  not  serious. 
In  1951  a  study  was  made  by  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  of  this  proposed  project. 
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Th«  corps  made  a  preliminary  recom- 
mendation that  two  reservoirs  be  con- 
structed—one on  the  Skunk  River  and 
the  other  on  Squaw  Creek.  However,  the 
corps  advised  that  before  any  final  deter- 
mination would  be  made  regarding  the 
feasibility  of  the  project,  seven  questions 
would  have  to  be  answered:  namely: 

First.  FeaslbUity  and  probable  cost 
and  benefits  for  transmittal  channel 
reotiflcation  and  other  practicable  local 
flood  protection  measures,  Including 
levee*  In  downstream  areas  and  possible 
use  of  small  automatic  discharge  dams 
on  Important  tributaries. 

Second.  Siltation  above  and  below  the 
possible  dam  sites.  Including  such  in- 
formation as  is  available  on  the  source 
of  silt  and  the  influence  the  dams  would 
have  on  channel  silting  with  reference  to 
downstream  water  suwJlies.  particularly 
at  Oskaloosa. 

Third.  Land  and  property  values  In 
the  flood  plan  where  benefits  from  res- 
ervoir operation  are  granted. 

Fointh.  Flood  frequencies  and  bene- 
fited reaches. 

Fifth.  Stage-area  Inundated  curves 
and  supporting  data  for  the  estimates  of 
losses  and  benefits. 

Sixth.  Effect  of  reservoir  modification 
on  specific  floods  and  on  fiooded  area. 

Seventh.  Amount  of  land  enhance- 
ment and  the  proportion  of  cost  that 
local  Interests  should  bear. 

These  questions  have  not  been  an- 
swered, and  it  would  require  a  study  by 
the  corps  to  provide  the  answers. 
Meanwhile,  because  of  an  apparent  lack 
of  local  interest,  nothing  has  been  done 
to  authorize  such  a  study  until  now. 

Of  major  concern  to  the  city  of  Ames 
Is  prompt  completion  of  Interstate  35. 
and  of  major  concern  to  Iowa  taxpayers 
is  that  this  completion  be  without  undue 
cost.     Should  one  or  more  reservoirs  be 
constructed  under  the  Skunk  River  or 
Squaw  Creek  project,  the  grading  eleva- 
tion for  Interstate  35  would  have  to  be 
increased  by  from  10  to  14  feet,  thus  en- 
tailing considerable  additional  expense. 
Moreover,  if  this  project  goes  forward. 
It  will  mean  delay  In  completion  of  In- 
terstate 35.     Within  60  days  the  Iowa 
State  Highway  Commission  is  scheduled 
to  commence  right-of-way  acquisition. 
It  will   take  months  for  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  complete  its  survey  and  for 
Congress  to  determine  whether  or  not 
the  project  is  to  be  approved  and  appro- 
priations  provided— possibly   years.     If 
Interstate  35  is  to  go  forward  on  sched- 
ule, rights-of-way  acquisition  must  pro- 
ceed on  schedule. 

If  it  be  suggested  that  the  Iowa  State 
Highway  Commission  can  proceed  in  its 
acquisition  of  rights-of-way.  it  should 
be  called  to  the  Senate  s  attention  that 
these  will  entail  payment  of  severance 
damages;  whereas,  later  on,  if  this  proj- 
ect should  ever  be  approved,  the  Corps 
of  Engineers  would  acquire  whole  farms, 
so  that  the  previous  payment  of  sever- 
ance damages  would  have  been  wasted 

thus  increasing  the  cost   to   taxpayers 
unnecessarily. 

Because  of  the  apparent  lack  of  danger 
from  recurring  fioods  or  from  serious 
floods,  it  would  appear  that  the  coat- 
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benefit  ratio  on  such  a  proposed  flood 
control  project  woiild  not  be  favorable. 

There  has  been  no  Initiation  of  this 
flood  control  project  for  finder  study 
by  the  city  of  Ames,  the  Ames  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  the  Ames  Industrial  De- 
velopment Corp.,  or  Iowa  State  Univer- 
sity; and  I  have  received  not  one  tele- 
phone call,  letter,  or  conversation  re- 
questing support  for  It;  but  I  have  re- 
ceived some  objections. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
matter  referred  to  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Iowa  relates  to  survey 
funds.  In  the  past  our  committee  has 
followed  the  policy  of  not  earmarking 
any  of  the  moneys  provided  for  naviga- 
tion or  flood  control  surveys.  But  the 
House  follows  the  practice  of  earmarking 
quite  a  few  surveys.  In  this  Instance  the 
House,  as  I  recall,  earmarked  money  for 
30  unbudgeted  surveys.  It  is  a  practice 
the  Senate  does  not  follow. 

Since  there  is  opposition  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Iowa  on  the  subject  matter,  I 
would  be  willing  to  accept  the  amend- 
ment so  as  to  put  the  matter  In  confer- 
ence, and  present  It  to  the  House  con- 
ferees. 

As    I   said,    the    money    the    Senate 
committee  recommended  for  surveys  is 
not  earmarked  for  any  particular  proj- 
ect.   We  leave  it  for  the  engineers  to  do 
that.    It  may  be  that  we  can  do  some- 
thing about  this  matter  on  which  the 
House   has  acted.    Perhaps  the  House 
will  agree  to  strike  the  survey  to  which 
the  Senator  has  referred,  or,  if  there  Is 
sufficient  evidence  produced  showing  how 
the  money  is  to  be  used.    I  assure  the 
Senator  that  we  will  use  all  the  informa- 
tion necessary  to  Insure  that  the  sub- 
ject is  adequately  treated  in  conference. 
Mr.  MILLER.     I  appreciate  that  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from   Louisiana. 
The  Senator  from  Iowa  has  undertaken 
to  do  a  conscientious  Job,  on  rather  short 
notice.  In  trying  to  ascertain   the  full 
background  of  information  on  this  proj- 
ect, and  in  searching  through  the  hear- 
ings for  an  answer  which  justifies  inclu- 
sion of  this  item  in  the  bill.    I  thought 
the  Senate  should  be  apprised  of  the 
information,  or.  I  should  say.  lack  of 
firm  data  to  support  this  Item,  and  also 
the  information  which  I  have  presented. 
Mr.     ELLENDER.    As    the    Senator 
knows,  with  respect  to  surveys,  very  lit- 
tle Justification  is  submitted  to  the  sub- 
committee of  either  the  House  or  the 
Senate.    The  reason  for  that  is  that  the 
engineers    are    usually    provided    with 
whatever  funds  are  necessary  so  that 
they  can  investigate  the  feasibility  of 
the  project.     When  it  comes  to  provid- 
ing money  for  plaiming  or  construction, 
the  committees  require  detailed  justifi- 
cations before  recommending  the  funds, 
must  be  fully  justified.    That  is  not  true 
and  every  dollar   that  is  appropriated 
with  respect  to  surveys. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  recognize  that  fact. 
However,  I  am  sure  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  did  not  understand  during  the 
hearing  on  this  particular  item  that 
there  was  a  problem  regarding  Inter- 
state 35.  which  might  be  delayed,  and 
is  of  great  concern  to  the  people  of  this 
community,  plus  the  fact  that  it  was 
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looked  at  first  more  than  12  years  ago. 
and  nothing  has  been  done  since  that 
time. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Should  the  Senate 
adopt  the  Senator's  amendment,  I  sug- 
gest that  he  furnish  me  as  much  in- 
formation as  he  can.  and  I  will  take  the 
matter  up  in  conference  and  do  what- 
ever I  can. 

Mr.  MILLER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
The     PRESIDma     OFFICER.      The 
quesUon  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Iowa 

[Mr.   MlLLEKl. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to 
Mr.  HRUSKA.    Mr.  President,  i  have 
an  amendment  at  the  desk,  which  I  ask 

to  have  considered  at  this  time 

The      PRESIDING     OFFICER.      The 

amendment  will  be  stated. 
The  LxGisLATTVE  Clerk.  On  page  28  It 

is  proposed  to  strike  out  lines  11  through 

22.  as  follows: 

TTTLI   IV 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Public  Worka  Acceleration 
For  an  additional  amoxmt  for  expenses 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  provide 
for  wrylng  out  tiie  purpose*  of  the  Public 
works  AcceleraUon  Act,  Including  services  as 
authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of  August 
2^  1946  (6  use.  55a).  but  at  rates  for  Indi- 
viduals not  to  exceed  $76  per  diem,  $45  000  - 
000:  Provided.  That  no  part  of  this  appni- 
prtatlon  shall  be  used  for  any  project  that 
has  ever  been  rejected  by  the  Senate  or  House 
of  Representatives  or  by  any  Committee  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  Is  calculated,  as  was  sug- 
gested  a   little   earlier   this   afternoon 

^x.f^^®  '™™  "^®  *^"^  t*^e  $45  mlUion 
which  Is  proposed  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  final  installment  of  the  accel- 
erated public  works  program. 

Congress  originally  authorized  $900 
million  for  this  program.  All  but  $50 
million  of  that  amount  has  been  appro- 
priated. What  we  are  being  asked  to 
do  now  in  cormectlon  with  the  $45  mil- 
lion Is  to  appropriate  the  balance  of  the 
authorization,  less  about  $5  million 
which  presumably  Is  being  withheld  at 
this  time  to  defray  administration  costs 
which  may  be  encountered  at  a  later 
time. 

It  will  not  be  my  purpose  to  go  Into 
much  detail  in  arguing  the  merits  of 
the  amendment,  because  in  my  opening 
remarks  on  the  bill  as  a  whole.  I  went 
into  great  detail;  nor  will  it  be  my  pur- 
pose to  ask  for  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on 
the  amendment. 

By  way  of  review,  the  record  of  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  Is  any- 
thing but  brilliant.  Certainly  It  has 
been  one  of  some  confusion.  It  has  been 
a  record  that  Is  often  made  in  connec- 
tion with  a  crash  program,  when  a  super- 
agency  is  superimposed  upon  regular 
agencies  to  which  the  allocaUon  of 
money  is  usually  made. 

The  program  has  been  administered 
in  a  discriminatory  way.  That  has  been 
demonstrated.  The  record,  as  It  will 
be  printed,  including  the  remarks  I 
made  earlier  this  afternoon,  will  demon- 
strate that  to  be  the  fact.  It  has  been 
discriminatory  In  at  least  one  instance. 
It  will  be  discriminatory  in  similar  in- 
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stances,  and  certalWy  can  be  expected 
to  be  discriminatory  in  other  instances. 
It  is  a  program  which  bypasses  Congress 
and  the  regular  congressional  procedures 
in  connection  with  the  appropriation  of 
funds.  It  certainly  is  an  abdication  of 
the  power  which  Congress  holds  most 
dear,  namely,  the  control  of  the  purse 
strings. 

The  final  argument  that  I  suggested 
a  little  earlier  in  my  remarks  Is  that  It 
would  be  premature  to  make  an  alloca- 
tion and  to  appropriate  at  this  time  for 
this  purpose.    Not  more  than  30  minutes 
before  I  rose  to  be  recognized  to  discuss 
the  bill,  an  announcement  was  made  that 
hearings  would  commence  tomorrow  or 
the  next  day  on  two  authorization  bills 
for  additional  authorizations  for  the  ac- 
celerated public  works  program.    One  of 
these  bills  has  been  pending  since  March 
of  this  year;   the  other  bill  has   been 
pending  since  July.    Neither  branch  of 
this  Congress  has  acted  on  authoriza- 
tions for  additional  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram. Indicating  that  in  all  fairness  to 
ourselves    Congress    should    await    the 
hearings  on  the  merits  of  the  appro- 
priation bills  for  this  program  as  of  now. 
If  the  sense  of  Congress,  following  those 
hearings  is  that  we  should  proceed,  very 
well;  that  will  be  the  decision.    It  might 
be  said  that  we  should  do  this  and  await 
the  hearings  for  the  additional  appropri- 
ations.   It  Is  anticipated  that  there  will 
be  a  deficiency  appropriation  bill  brought 
up  some  time  in  January,  and  that  the 
funds  could  be  considered  at  that  time. 
If  in  the  meantime  the  hearings  have 
been  completed  and  a  decision  made  on 
the  merits  of  the  authorization  bill. 

The  hearings  on  the  pending  bill  Indi- 
cated, furthermore,  that  as  of  the  end 
of  October,  there  was  actually  obligated 
$245  million  of  the  $450  million  appro- 
priated in  the  second  appropriation,  and 
aU  of  the  first  part  had  been  obligated 
It  is  not  as  though  they  were  without 
funds,  although  a  great  many  applica- 
tions have  been  made  for  community 
facilities  which  the  administration  of 
these  funds  Is  not  reaching. 

Therefore.  I  ask  that  the  amendment 
be  adopted,  and  the  $45  million  be  de- 
leted, which  would  consist  of  striking 
title  IV  of  the  pending  bill. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  I 
hope  the  amendment  wUl  not  be  agreed 
to.  A  good  case  was  made  for  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  $45  million.  This  ap- 
propriation should  have  no  connection 
with  any  pending  leglslaUon  authorizing 
the  expenditure  of  additional  funds  for 
this  purpose. 

As  I  Indicated  earlier  this  afternoon, 
the  money  wUl  be  used  primarily  to  gen- 
erate work  In  areas  which  have  a  great 
deal  of  unemployment.  It  Is  true  that 
the  committee  has  written  Into  the  re- 
port a  hope  that  half  of  the  funds  should 
be  used  for  community  faclllUes.  but  It 
is  left  to  the  Administrator  to  use  the 
money  where  he  can  best  take  care  of 
unemployment. 

Inasmuch  as  Congress  has  already  en- 
acted the  authorization,  which  was  done 
last  year,  and  since  the  remaining  $45 
mllUon  Is  authorized,  and  in  accord  with 
tl  e  basic  authorization,  I  hope  that  the 
Senate  will  reject  the  amendment. 
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Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
merely  wish  to  second  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  fnMn  Louisiana  and  to  say,  re- 
gretfully, that  I  find  myself  In  total  dis- 
agreement with  the  points  raised  by  the 
Senator  from  Nebraaka.  I  know  of  no 
program  which  Is  more  vital  In  the 
United  States  today  than  the  program  of 
putting  people  to  work.  Accelerated 
public  works  is  one  means  of  doing  that. 
The  Senator  from  Nebraska  raised 
the  objection  that  somehow  or  other 
Congress  was  being  circumvented  by 
having  projects  go  through  without  an 
authorization  and  by  the  accepted  and 
established  congressional  procedures. 
That  is  precisely  the  criticisms  I  have 
made  against  the  foreign  aid  legislation, 
where  It  Is  done  on  a  gigantic  scale,  with 
billions  of  dollars  being  voted  with  no 
control  by  Congress. 

Here  we  are  dealing  with  a  program 
for  the  benefit  of  the  American  people. 
It  Is  about  time  that  we  considered  the 
Importance    and    the    interest    of    the 
American  people  as  first  and  foremost. 
I  hope  the  amendment  will  be  defeated 
The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senator  from  Nebraska. 
The  amendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  I  call 
up  my  amendment  No.  344  and  ask  that 
it  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated. 

The  Legislativx  Clerk.  On  page  11. 
line  18.  It  Is  proposed  to  change  "$187.- 
425.000'  to  "$182,425,000'  and  on  page 
12,  line  5,  Insert  the  following:  "Pro- 
vided:  That  none  of  the  fimds  herein 
appropriated  shall  be  used  for  the  Glen 
Elder  unit  in  Kansas." 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  do 
not  expect  to  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote  on 
this  amendment.  However,  following  the 
disposition  of  this  amendment.  I  shall 
call  up  another  amendment,  very  closely 
related  to  it.  On  that  amendment,  I 
shall  ask  for  a  rollcall  vote. 

I  have  offered  the  amendment  because 
I  think  this  project  is  the  most  waste- 
ful I  have  seen  since  I  became  a  Member 
of  the  Senate.  Last  year  I  went  into 
great  detail  about  the  project.  I  shall 
not  detain  the  Senate  at  any  length  to- 
day, because  on  Friday  I  spoke  at  some 
length  and  explained  my  position  on  the 
project.  This  afternoon,  I  shall  briefly 
summarize  my  position  and  ask  for  a 
voice  vote  on  the  amendment. 

The  amendment  would  eliminate  from 
the  public  works  appropriation  bill  $5 
million  proposed  to  be  spent  for  the  con- 
strucUon  of  the  Glen  Elder  project  in 
Kansas. 

The  Glen  Elder  project  is  primarily 
for  flood  control,  and  secondarily  for 
irrigation,  in  western  Kansas.  The  proj- 
ect is  justified  based  on  a  2»/2-percent 
discount  ratio  and  a  fantastic  100-year 
life.  Of  course,  when  these  two  com- 
ponents are  brought  together,  almost 
anything  can  be  justified.  In  spite  of 
that  advantage,  this  project  has  only  a 
1.34  benefit-cost  ratio,  with  an  extraor- 
dinarily low  2  >^ -percent  discoimt,  as  I 
have  said.  If  the  discount  were  a  little 
higher— if  it  were,  for  example,  at  a  level 
at  which  the  Government  actually  had  to 
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pay  for  the  money  It  borrows 4  per- 
cent—the bencftt-coet  ratio  would  be 
negative.  The  benefit  would  be  substan- 
tially less  than  the  cost. 

•nie  project  was  authorized  In  1944  In 
a  one-line  authorization  tiiat  author- 
ized several  hundred  projects.  At  that 
time  it  was  estimated  that  the  Glen  El- 
der project  would  cost  $17  million.  Last 
year  the  estimate  was  that  it  would  cost 
$60  million.  This  year,  the  estimate  Is 
that  it  will  cost  $76  million. 

The  President  spoke  eloquently  and 
convincingly  when  he  addressed  Congress 
a  few  days  ago  on  the  importance  of 
economy  in  Government,  particularly  the 
difficulUes  which  he  has  referred  to  as 
the  built-in  spending  provisions  in  the 
law. 

What  this  item  would  do  if  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  appropriation  would  be  to 
"build  in"  over  the  next  several  years 
many  millions  of  dollars  the  President 
would  ^  compeUed  to  ask  and  the  Con- 
gress to  give  for  the  construction  of  a 
project  which  is  about  as  wasteful  as 
can  be  imagined. 

The  flood  control  benefits  of  this  proj- 
ect are  marginal,  at  best.    They  would 
provide  control  over  a  relatively  small 
proportion  of  the  water  that  endangers 
an  area  some  200  miles  away  from  where 
the  dam  woiUd  be  located.    But  if  the 
flood  control  aspects  of  the  project  are 
questionable,  the  irrigaUon  aspects  are 
frankly    ridiculous.    The     Glen    Elder 
project  would  provide  for  the  IrrigaUon 
of  land  which  would  bring  into  produc- 
tion $1  million  of  additional  feed  grain 
surpluses.     At  present  we  have  approxi- 
mately $3  bUlion— three  thousand  mil- 
lion dollars — worth  of  feed  grain  in  sur- 
plus.   We  are  spending   $1.3   billion  a 
year  on  our  feed  grain  program.     The 
Glen  Elder  project  would  aggravate  and 
Increase  that  cost  at  the  rate  of  $1  mil- 
lion  a   year.    This   is   really   Alice-in- 
Wonderland      economics.    We      would 
spend  scarce  dollars  to  use  scarce  water 
to  bring  into  production  an  additional 
surplus  of  feed  grains  that  we  do  not 
need. 

I  recognize  that  there  is  courtesgr  In 
the  Senate  and  a  respect  for  other  Sen- 
ators; and  that  when  a  project  develops 
in  the  State  of  a  Senator,  we  honor  that 
project  whenever  we  can.  I  also  recog- 
nize that  the  two  Senators  from  Kansas 
tMr.  Carlson  and  Mr.  PkarsonI  are  not 
only  distinguished  and  popular  Senators, 
but  are  two  of  the  finest,  most  able 
Members  of  this  body.  I  know  they  have 
fast  friends  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle. 
But  I  believe  this  is  not  a  matter  of 
friendship;  it  is  a  matter  of  realism.  It 
makes  absolutely  no  sense  for  the  Sen- 
ate, if  It  believes  in  economy  at  all,  to 
spend  $76  million,  much  of  which  will 
be  used  to  bring  Into  production  feed 
grain  that  is  not  needed. 

To  put  the  Icing  on  the  cake,  the  farm- 
ers in  the  area  which  would  be  Irrigated 
have  made  sworn  affidavits,  which  I  have 
seen  and  which  I  have,  including  their 
names  and  addresses.  These  I  have 
placed  in  the  Record.  Ninety  percent  of 
the  f  arma-s  in  this  area  who  own  85  per- 
cent of  the  land  that  would  be  irrigated 
have  indicated  their  opposition  to  the 
project.    Eighty  percent  of  the  farmers 
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who  own  land  that  would  be  irrigated 
have  Indicated  that  under  no  drcum- 
•tancM  will  they  join  the  IrrigaUon  dl«- 
trict  or  irrigate  their  land.  The  farmer* 
must  think  Congress  has  gone  mad  If  It 
plans  to  go  ahead  with  a  project  which 
they  do  not  want,  and  of  which  they 
would  be  the  only  beneficiaries;  a  project 
which  would  cost  an  enormous  amount 
of  money,  bring  additional  land  and  ad- 
ditional crops  Into  production,  and  im- 
pose a  heavy  cost  on  the  Treasury  and 
the  taxpayers  over  a  long  period. 

Finally,  if  Congress  proceeds  with  this 
•78  million  project  by  appropriating  $5 
million  today,  the  case  on  this  project 
will  be  closed  and  locked  tight.    We  won't 
be  able  to  stop  it.   Last  year  Congress  ap- 
propriated a  few  hundred  thousand  dol- 
lars to  begin  the  planning,    i  think  that 
amount  has  not  been  completely  spent  ■ 
certainly  it  U  not  lost.    It  would  be  a  rel- 
atively modest  loss  if  Congress  decided 
not  to  proceed  with  the  project.   But  once 
we  spend  $5  million  and  start  construc- 
tion   the  expenditures  for  construction 
wm  be  irrevocably  and  permanently  com- 
mitted for  the  project;  there  will  be  no 
turning  back. 

I  hope  that  my  amendment  No.  344 
will  be  accepted.  I  ask  for  a  voice  vote 
on  the  amendment. 

Mr  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  it 
will  be  recalled  that  the  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  spoke  last  year  for  a  period  of 
10  hours  concerning  the  Glen  Elder 
project.  At  that  time,  the  committee  had 
recommended  the  project. 

I  admit  that  the  benefit-cost  ratio  is 
rather  low;  but  by  the  expenditure  of 
the  additional  sum  beyond  that  appro- 
priated last  year,  to  which  the  Senator 
has  referred,  the  program  would  be  one 
to  hold  back  water,  and  would  Increase 
the  benefit-to-cost  ratio  to  1.34  Instead 
of  1.18.  Most  of  the  money  would  be 
spent  for  flood  protection,  especially  in 
the  vicinity  of  Kansas  City. 

This  is  a  worthwhile  project.  Prom  all 
I  can  understand,  it  comes  under  recla- 
mation, which  is  handled  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Arizona  fMr.  Hay- 
D«N].  The  cost  to  the  Government  will 
be  for  flood  control  only,  which  amounts 
to  about  $56  million  of  the  entire  $76 
million.  The  rest  of  the  sum  would  be 
reimbursable  to  the  Federal  Government 
on  a  long-term  basis. 

I  hope  the  Senate  will  maintain  the 
same  position  it  took  last  year  on  this 
proposal. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  srield 

Mr  PROXMIRE.  The  Senator  from 
Louisiana  said  that  the  irrigation  part  of 
the  program  would  be  repaid  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  on  a  long-term  basis. 
Would  the  Irrigators  pay  interest  on  this 
money? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     No. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  They  would  pay  no 
Interest? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     That  Is  correct 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.    When  would  the  re- 
payment be  made? 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    Within  40  years 
Mr    PROXMIRE.    The    Government 
would  have  to  pay  interest  on  the  money 
It  borrowed  to  put  Into  the  project     The 
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Interest  would  be  calculated  on  the 
amount  the  Government  would  pay  of 
the  $17  million  cost  of  the  Irrigation 
aspect  of  this  project  more  than  $15  mil- 
lion or  about  90  percent  of  the  cost  listed 
In  the  bill  would  be  the  cost  to  the  Fed- 
eral taxpayer,  the  general  taxpayer,  be- 
cause the  Interest  would  accrue  to  that 
extent  over  the  long  period  during  which 
the  payment  would  be  made  on  the  prin- 
cipal, and  that  interest  would  never  be 
repaid. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    The  poUcy  the  Sen- 
ator is  talking  about  was  determined  by 
Congress  many  years  ago.    Many  proj- 
ects were  constructed  in  that  manner 
The  revenues  that  have  come  to  the  Fed- 
eral Government  because  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  land  by  way  of  income  taxes 
have  been  greatr— much  more  than  the 
cost  of  building  the  projects.    It  is  my 
beUef  that  the  entire  irrigation  program 
has  in  the  past  paid  off  very  handsomely 
and  I  beUeve  the  program  should  be  con- 
tinued. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  tiie  is- 
sue presented  by  the  amendment  of  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin  was  raised  I  be- 
lieve, some  time  last  year,  on  the  occasion 
when  we  had  before  us  the  authorization 
bill  which  included  this  project.  At  that 
time  the  facts  in  this  connection  were 
brought  out  in  great  detail— Including 
the  phUosophy  in  regard  to  the  reim- 
bursable features  of  reclamation  ad- 
vances of  this  kind,  as  well  as  the  engi- 
neering part,  consisthig  of  flood-control 
protection.  Economic  justification  was 
made  at  that  time,  and  has  improved 
since  then. 

On  the  strength  of  the  authorization 
certain  actions  have  been  taken,  as  I  un- 
derstand, by  some  of  those  living  in  the 
area. 

Mr.  President,  in  connection  with  such 
matters  there  must  come  a  time— after 
due  debate,  discussion,  and  showing— 
when  a  decision  will  be  made,  and  there 
must  come  a  time  when  it  will  be  made 
nrmly. 

It  Is  submitted  that  that  time  has 
passed,  and  that  Congress  has  committed 
itself  to  construction  of  the  project  after 
due  deliberation  and  the  submission  of 
many  pertinent  facts,  all  of  which  have 
stood  up  well  under  the  standards  which 
were  established  long  ago  for  such 
projects. 

Mr.  President.  I  hope  the  amendment 
or  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  will  be 
rejected. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  shaU 
speak  only  briefly  on  this  amendment 

I  appreciate  very  much  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee, the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER]  and  the  remarks  of  the 
rankmg  minority  member  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr 
Hruska]    in   reference   to   this   project' 
which  has  been  authorized  by  Congress 
and  has  been  studied  by  the  engineer^ 
of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  by  the 
engineers  of  the  Corps  of  Army  Engi- 
neers.   This  project  has  been  approved 
continuously,  and  last  year  an  authoriza- 
tion was  made  for  an  appropriation  by 
Congress. 

At  this  time,  I  should  like  to  read  into 
the  Record  a  telegram  I  have  received 
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in  regard  to  the  amount  of  work  done 
on  the  project: 

<»^„a»      ^'^'^•^^•'  December  7,  1993. 

Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

De^  8k»ato«:  As  of  November  30,  1968.  on 
aien  Elder  project,  latest  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion data  shows  they  have  spent  $1,018,000 
for  construction.  •720,000  for  InvesUgatlon 
They  have  22  signed  contracts  for  land  acqui- 
sition. Involving  1,900  acres  fee  land  and  800 
»cres  easement  land.  These  22  contracts 
represent  a  oommltment  of  W72.000  about 

f^^^?L  V^"^  ^"  '^^  P****  «"*•  Twelve 
families  have  made  financial  commltmenU 
to  purchase  other  properUes.  Impossible  to 
estUnate  economic  disruption  to  this  com- 
munity If  funds  are  held  up  as  It  would 
touch  almost  everyone.  P  •"  '^^   would 

DiAN  D.  Haddock, 
Executive   Secretary.    Solomon    Valley 
Flood  Control  Association. 

I  mention  this  because  this  project  Is 
underway:  this  is  not  the  first  appro- 
priation for  it.  There  Is  a  $5  million  item 
to  carry  on  this  project;  and  extensive 
plans  have  been  made  by  the  Bureau  to 
carry  It  on. 

The  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  men- 
tioned the  increased  production  of  feed 

V^T'^'^^  °**«^*  ^^s^t-  However,  he 
failed  to  state  tiiat  tiie  project  will  tiike 
out  of  production  the  most  fertile  areas 
there,  located  above  the  dam.  In  short 
the  construction  of  the  dam  would  take 
out  of  production  a  number  of  very  pro- 
ductive acres  of  land  located  within  the 
site  of  the  reservoir. 

I  would  be  less  than  frank  if  i  did  not 
state  that  this  argument  Is  causing  great 
concern  In  that  area.  I  know  the  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellknder]  is 
familiar  with  that  situation. 

On  page  48  of  the  report  the  foUowing 
is  set  forth: 

Missouri  Basin  project.  Glen  Kder  unit 
Kansas:  None  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
Qlen  Elder  project  are  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase In  fee  above  the  normal  maximum 
reservoir  water  level,  for  flsh  and  wildlife 
purposes. 

I   wish   to  comment   briefly  on   that 
point,  because  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter 
from  Representative  Robert  Dole   who 
represents  that  district  in  the  House  of 
Representatives.     In   his  letter  he  ex- 
presses some  concern  in  regard  to  pos- 
sible changes  in  the  plans  in  regard  to 
the  fish  and  wlldhfe  area.    I  ask  unani- 
mous  consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
at  this  point  in  the  Record.  In  addition 
to  the  statement  I  have  read,  which  is  a 
part  of  the  committee  report,  because  I 
too.  share  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to 
the  land  purchased  in  fee  simple  for 
this  project. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tiie  Record 
as  follows:   - 

CoNCKxss  or  TH«  UNrrxD  Statm, 

House  of  RmiisEhrrATiVM. 
Washington,  DC,  December  6  1963 
Re  Olen  Elder  unit. 
Hon.  Fbank  CAaLsoN. 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dea*  S«nato«  CAMLaoM:  The  committee  r«- 
port  (p.  48)  accompanying  H.R.  9140,  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for  1964  con- 
tains the  following  language:  "None  of  the 
funds  provided  for  the  Glen  Elder  project 
are  to  be  used  to  purchase  In  fee  above  the 
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normal  maximum  reservoir  water  level,  for 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes."  I  requested  this 
language,  as  there  were  plans  to  acquire  18.- 
527  acres  In  consideration  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resovu-ce  planning,  some  to  be  acquired 
In  fee  and  some  covered  by  flowage  ease- 
ments. This  Is  attributed  to  a  revised  Inter- 
departmental policy  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  February  1962. 

Frankly.  I  could  see  no  reason  for  removing 
this  much  acreage  from  local  tax  rolls,  nor 
devoting  this  much  acreage  for  fish  and  wild- 
life purposes.  I  would  point  out  that  those 
persons  atfected  are  not  opposed  to  nego- 
tiating an  easement  In  most  Instances,  but 
do  oppose  the  land  being  taken  In  fee. 

At  any  rate.  I  felt  Inclusion  of  the  above 
language  in  the  report,  along  with  my  state- 
ment in  the  Concekssionai.  Record,  page 
22263.  November  19,  1963.  would  clarify  any 
qiMstion  which  might  arise;  and  Just  as  an 
additional  precaution  I  directed  a  question  to 
Congressman  Cannon,  and  he  affirmed  my 
position  that  none  of  the  land  In  the  Glen 
Elder  project  would  be  taken  In  fee  for  fish 
and  wildlife  purposes. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  asked  Bill  Kats 
to  make  certain  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  In  accord  with  what  I  stiU  consider  to  be 
the  proper  Interpretation  of  the  legislative 
history.  In  his  discussions  with  Mr.  Casey 
and  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, he  was  advised  of  many  things.  Includ- 
ing a  statement  by  Mr.  Casey  that  still  an- 
other revision  In  poUcy  had  been  made  late 
this  summer;  henca.  all  the  land  I  had  re- 
ferred to  except  1.400  acres  would  now  be 
needed  In  fee  for  flood  control.  In  other 
words,  simply  by  changing  the  designation  of 
what  the  acreage  would  be  used  for,  my 
efforts  had  been  completely  circumvented. 

So  you  may  be  fully  Informed.  I  am  enclos- 
ing and  attaching  hereto  copy  of  a  statement 
prepared  earlier  this  year  which  contains  the 
following:  "Prom  the  foregoing.  It  can  be 
seen  that  considerations  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resource  planning  Involve  an  Increase  In 
lands  to  be  acquired  In  fee  title  by  13,627 
acres.-  Also  attached  la  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port oonUlnlng  the  language  I  have  referred 
to  on  page  48,  a  copy  of  my  comments  in  the 
Bkx>ro.  and  a  letter  signed  by  WUliam  I. 
Palmer.  Acting  CommlBsloner,  dated  Decem- 
ber 8,  which.  In  my  opinion,  is  a  weak  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  cl«ar  Intent  of  my  efforts. 
Let  me  make  It  clear  there  Is  no  misunder- 
standing on  my  part,  but  because  of  the  In- 
terpretation contained  in  Mr.  Palmer's  letter 
It  would  be  appreciated  If  you  would  make 
additional  leglsUtlvs  hUtory  when  the  Sen- 
ate blU  Is  debated  on  the  floor.  If  this  is  not 
feasible.  I  certainly  Intend  to  do  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  clarify  the  unwarranted 
interpretation  when  the  bill  goes  to  confer 
ence. 

Sincerely 

Bob  Dole 


'yourej 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  ap- 
preciate very  much  the  remarks  of  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hrttska]  in 
regard  to  this  project. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Kansas  explain  to  me 
how  it  is  possible  to  have  any  irrigation 
benefits  from  this  project?  Yet  the  Ir- 
rigation benefits  are  said  to  constitute 
over  $500,000  a  year.  How  can  there  be 
Irrigation  benefits  if,  as  I  think  the  Sen- 
ator said,  the  land  taken  out  of  produc- 
tion Is  more  fertile  than  the  land  which 
would  be  Irrigated?  If  this  Is  true,  there 
is  no  justification,  none,  for  the  $17  mil- 
lion the  Federal  Government  would  in- 
vest; none. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  thought  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  was  arguing  that  the 


production  of  feed  grains  would  be 
greatiy  increased. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  The  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  should  give  some  thought  to 
the  thousands  of  acres  which  would  be 
taken  out  of  production  in  the  reservoir 
area. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  have  available 
some  tables  which  show  the  acreage  both 
before  and  after  the  project  is  completed. 
I  think  the  production  of  wheat  would  be 
somewhat  decreased,  but  there  would  be 
a  great  increase  in  the  production  of 
virtually  every  other  feed  grain. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  I  know  this  area.  I 
live  within  25  miles  of  it.  and  I  know  the 
production  of  this  land.  When  21,000 
acres  of  land  below  the  dam  are  irrigated 
and  when  approximately  20,000  acres  of 
land  above  the  dam  are  taken  out  of 
production,  it  will  not  be  possible  to 
avoid  damaging  the  production,  at  least 
in  the  overall,  total  view. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Then  Is  It  correct  to 
state  that  there  will  be  no  irrigation 
benefits  from  the  project? 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Not  until  the  people 
establish  an  irrigation  area  by  voting  for 
it.  When  they  do,  of  course  there  will 
be  irrigation.  This  project  Is  no  different 
from  other  irrigation  projects  in  the  Na- 
tion, and  I  hope  we  do  not  today  change 
the  established  policy. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  If  the  people  do  not 
vote  for  It^-and  I  think  the  Senator 
knows  they  will  not  vote  for  It— it  is 
foolish  to  spend  this  amoimt  of  money. 
$17  million  of  which  Is  for  irrigation. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  But  all  this  money  is 
for  construction  of  the  dam  and  reser- 
voir. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  spesiklng  now 
about  my  second  amendment,  which  re- 
lates to  the  technical  aspects. 

But  I  am  delighted  to  hear  the  Senator 
say  that  advantage  would  not  be  taken 
of  the  irrigation  opportunities.  It  fiilly 
confirms  my  argument  and  makes  the 
irrigation  expenditures  of  this  project 
senseless. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President.  I  com- 
pliment my  senior  colleague  [Mr.  Carl- 
SON]  and  the  majority  of  the  committee 
and  the  minority  of  the  committee  for 
the  fine  work  done. 

Certainly  no  one  appreciates  more 
than  I  do  the  great  effort  and  great  dedi- 
cation displayed  and  the  work  done  by 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Prox- 
MiRE],  In  behalf  of  his  convictions  in 
connection  with  this  matter.  Last  Fri- 
day, he  made  a  speech  In  which  he 
presented  his  point  of  view  and  set  forth 
in  great  detail  his  argximents.  As  I  read 
that  speech,  I  think  the  presentation  he 
made  may  be  reduced  to  three  points, 
as  follows : 

First,  that  the  project  was  Improperly 
authorized. 

Second,  that  thp  cost-benefit  ratio  Is 
Inadequate  to  support  the  project. 

Third,  that  the  project  does  not  meet 
with  the  will  of  the  people  of  Kansas  and 
the  governmental  authorities  affected. 

I  have  set  forth  as  concisely  as  I  could 
a  response  to  those  arguments  by  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  as  follows: 

The  Senate  has  before  it  two  amend- 
ments to  the  public  works  appropria- 
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tions  bill  which  relate  to  the  Glen  Elder 
Reservoir  project  in  north-central  Kan- 
sas.  This  is  a  project  to  be  constructed 
by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  on  the 
Solomon  River,  a  tributary  of  the  Kan- 
sas River.  I  wish  to  comment  briefiy  on 
these  two  amendments  offered  by  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin. 

The  first  amendment  proposes  the  de- 
letion of  the  entire  appropriation.  The 
second  would  prohibit  the  use  of  any 
fimds  appropriated  to  provide  irrigation 
capacity  in  the  reservoir. 

Mr.  President.  I  oppose  both  of  these 
amendments.  In  the  course  of  the  Sen- 
ate's consideration  of  this  proposition  in 
the  87th  and  now  in  the  88th  Congress, 
the  able  Senator  from  Wisconsin  has 
discussed  the  details  of  the  Glen  Elder 
project  extensively  on  the  Senate  floor. 
In  addition,  his  arguments  were  force- 
fully made  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee and  the  Reclamation  Subcom- 
mittee. They  have  been  thoroughly 
presented  with  great  conviction  but  re- 
jected by  the  Senate  and  the  appropriate 
committees. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  discuss  the 
points  raised  in  detail.  Nevertheless, 
Mr.  President.  I  feel  compelled  to  reply 
in  general  to  the  Senator's  contentions. 
The  arguments  in  support  of  the  amend- 
ments may  be  reduced  to  three  in  num- 
ber. First,  the  project  was  improperly 
authorized.  Second,  the  cost-benefit 
ratio  is  inadequate  to  support  the  proj- 
ect, and  third,  the  people  of  Kansas  do 
not  want  the  project. 

First,  the  validity  of  the  authoriza- 
tion:   The  distinguished  Senator  frwn 
Wisconsin  correctly  stated  that  the  Glen 
Elder  project  was  originally  authorized 
for  construction  by  the  Flood  Control 
Acts  of  1944  and  1946.    This  Is  the  satm 
basic  legislation  which  has  resulted  in 
the  initiation  of  more  than  $3  billion  In 
water  resource  development  by  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  and  the  Corps  of 
Engineers.    In  spite  of  this  fact,  how- 
ever, and  In  order  to  satisfy  the  very 
question  which  the  senior  Senator  from 
Wisconsin  has  now  raised,  the  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs  Committee  of  the 
Senate  conducted  an  exhaustive  Inquiry 
Into  the  adequacy  of  this  authorization 
in    1962,    The   committee,   then   under 
the   chairmanship   of   the  able   senior 
Senator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ajjder- 
soN],  heard  detailed  testimony  and,  by 
its  final  disposition,  indicated  its  satis- 
faction with  the  original  authorization. 
Further.  Mr.  President,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  Congress  satisfied  itself  as  to 
the  question  of  authorization  last  year 
when  it  approved  a  $750,000  appropria- 
tion for  Glen  Elder  in  the  face  of  this 
same  argument    I  might  point  out  that 
as  of  November  30.  1963,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  has  spent  over  $1  million  on 
Glen  Elder.    I  am  advised  the  Bureau 
has  signed  22  contracts  for  land  acquisi- 
tion, involving  1,900  acres  of  fee  land  and 
800  acres  of  easement  land.    These  con- 
tracts represent  a  cc»nmitment  of  $572,- 
000,  about  half  of  which  has  been  paid 
out.    Twelve  families  have  already  made 
financial  commitments  to  purchase  other 
property.    A  failure  to  proceed  with  this 
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project  at  thi«  point  would  impose  con- 
siderable hardship  on  many  persons  in 
the  area  and  an  expensive  loss  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Next,  with  respect  to  the  validity  of 
the  cost-beneflt  ratio  calculation :  I  rec- 
ORnize  with  the  Senator  from  Wisconsin 
that  there  are  many  questions  which  can 
be  raised  about  the  soundness  of  the 
present  method  of  calculating  costs  and 
benefits  by  both  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
and  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation.  Last 
year  I  offered  to  join  the  Senator  in  sup- 
porting a  review  of  this  yardstick.  I  re- 
peat my  statement  of  last  year,  however, 
that  there  is  no  justification  for  singling 
out  this  one  project  for  deletion  or  for 
modification  on  these  grounds  while  all 
other  projects  approved  on  the  same 
method  of  computing  the  cost-beneflt 
ratio  are  permitted  to  proceed. 

Finally,  it  Is  contended  that  the  people 
In  Kansas,  and  especially  those  in  the 
immediate  area  of  the  Glen  Elder  proj- 
ect,   do    not   want   the   reservoir   con- 
structed.   Mr.  President,  the  Glen  Elder 
project   was    reviewed   by    the    Kansas 
Water  Resources  Board   and   was  ap- 
proved by  the  Governor  of  Kansas.    I 
have  discussed  this  project  with  many 
people  in  the  area  and  downstream  from 
the  damslte  as  far  as  the  junction  of  the 
Kansas  River  with  the  Missouri.    There 
Is  opposition,  there  is  qualified  support, 
and  there  is  endorsement.    The  range  of 
opinion   parallels   that   associated   with 
any  similar  project  In  Kansas  or  any 
State.    Every  Senator  here  has  had  ex- 
perience with  these  same  circumstances. 
In  the  final  analysis  one  must  Judge 
the  merits  of  the  program  along  with  the 
desires  of  the  people  directly  and  indi- 
recUy  affected.    In  this  light,  it  is  my 
Judgment  that  this  project  has  the  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  Kansas  and   it 
should  go  forward  unenaunbered  by  the 
proposed  amendments. 

I  would  like  to  make  one  concluding 
point  In  urging  the  rejection  of  the 
amendment  to  prohibit  the  inclusion  of 
Irrigation  capacity  in  this  reservoir.  The 
natural  terrain  of  Kansas  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  construction  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  water  retention  facilities.  We 
must,  therefore,  be  certain  that  when  a 
site  is  chosen,  the  construction  is  planned 
so  that  it  will  be  put  to  the  greatest  pos- 
sible use.  I  would  emphasize  that  there 
Is  no  present  plan  to  use  the  irrigation 
capacity  which  is  designed  into  the  Glen 
Elder  project.  However,  to  exclude  the 
irrigation  capacity  from  the  reservoir 
would  be  to  underutllize  the  site  and  in 
all  likelihood  prohibit  any  future  utiliza- 
tion of  this  resource. 

In  this  connection  It  is  important  to 
note  that  since  the  original  Bureau  stud- 
ies on  this  project  were  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  the  Corps  of  Engineers  has 
completed  and  the  Congress  has  ap- 
proved a  revised  Kansas  River  Basin  plan 
which  has  enhanced  the  benefit  factor  of 
this  reservoir  for  flood  control  purposes 
The  avaUabillty  of  this  reservoir  as  a  re- 
tention dam  for  floodwaters  wUl  permit 
downstream  reservoirs,  four  of  which  are 
still  to  be  built,  to  be  drained  and  their 
opacity  restored  as  protection  for  heav- 
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fly  populated  areas.  This  function  of 
Glen  Elder  wiU  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  the  preparation  of  plans  for  the 
reservoirs  yet  to  be  built  by  the  Corps 
of  EInglneers  and  I  think  we  can  safely 
assume  will  be  reflected  in  their  costs. 
Thus,  even  If  the  irrigation  factor  was 
eliminated  as  the  amendment  proposes, 
the  cost  would  not  be  reduced  as  signifl- 
cantly  as  my  friend  and  colleague  from 
Wisconsin  contends  since  the  flood  con- 
trol function  now  assigned  the  reservoir 
would  require  substantially  the  same  de- 
sign. 

In  conclusion,  this  project  is  economi- 
cally justified  for  flood  control,  mimlci- 
pal  and  industrial  water  supply,  pollu- 
tion abatement,  and  other  legitimate 
purposes  even  if  no  benefits  are  ever  real- 
ized from  irrigation.  Further,  on  this 
basis  and  in  view  of  the  extensive  re- 
view and  the  present  commitments  al- 
ready associated  with  this  project  I 
would  urge  that  the  Senate  reject  the 
two  amendments  which  would.  In  effect, 
destroy  the  project. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  W/a- 
TiRs  in  the  chair) .  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Proxmhii]. 

The  amendment  was  rejected. 


AMKMDlfKNT  NO.  343 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendment  No.  343.  as  follows: 
On  page  12.  line  5.  add  the  following: 
"Provided  further,  That  no  funds  in  this 
bill  for  the  Glen  Elder  project  shall  be 
used  for  irrigation  purposes." 

Mr.  President,  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  this  amendment.  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair) .    Is  there  a 
sufBcient  second? 
The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.     Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  I  have  called  up  provides 
that  none  of  the  funds  included  in  the 
$5   million   appropriated   for   the   Glen 
Elder  project  shall  be  spent  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.    There  is  some  question 
about  the  fiood  control  aspect  of  the 
dam.     Congress  has  approved  it.  and. 
although    I    disagree    vigorously,    most 
Senators  seem  to  agree  that  it  is  worthy. 
However,   there  can   be  no  question 
that  it  is  almost  an  inconceivable  waste 
of  money  to  appropriate  funds  for  the 
$17  million  for  irrigation  to  bring  more 
feed  grain  into  production.    The  Senator 
from  Kansas  has  said  that  in  his  judg- 
ment the  project  would  not  do  that  be- 
cause land  which  is  fertile  and  produc- 
tive will  be  taken  out  of  production.    If 
that  is  the  case,  it  se«ns  to  me  that 
adoption  of  the  Proxmire  amendment 
would  provide  a  golden  opportunity  to 
save   $17  million.     If   the   amendment 
were  agreed  to.  it  would  mean  that  $17 
million  of  the  $76  million  project  would 
not.  in  the  future,  be  expended. 

It  is  true  the  senior  Senator  from 
Kansas  feels  that  the  Irrigation  money 
may  not  be  spent  for  several  years,  but 
unless  the  amendment  Is  written  Into 
the  law,  a  commitment  to  spend  the 
Irrigation  money  could  be  made  quite 
promptly.     Some    of   the   expenditure 


that  will  be  made  In  the  coming  year 
may  be  for  the  purpose  of  eventual  irri- 
gation. 

I  repeat  my  argument  because  it  per- 
tains, one  for  one,  to  my  argument 
against  appropriating  or  permitting  any 
money  to  be  appropriated  for  irrigation. 

First,  the  fanners  whose  lands  would 
be  irrigated  are  opposed  to  it.  Perhaps 
some  governmental  authorities  are  not. 
Perhaps  a  mayor  or  the  Governor  of  the 
State  are  for  the  project.  Perhaps  they 
have  good  reasons  to  be  for  it.  But  the 
fact  is  that  the  farmers  whose  land 
would  be  irrigated  are  against  it.  They 
oppose  it.  They  have  made  their  posi- 
tion as  clear  as  they  possibly  can.  I 
challenge  the  Senator  from  Kansas  or 
anyone  else  to  show  any  evidence  that 
the  people  whose  land  would  be  irrigated 
want  this  project.  The  fact  is  they  can- 
not do  so  because  there  is  no  such  evi- 
dence. They  know  that  farmers  have 
not  only  signed  affidavits  against  it,  but 
80  percent  of  the  farmers  have  affixed 
notarized  signatures  to  petitions  oppos- 
ing the  formation  of  an  irrigation  dis- 
trict which  is  necessary  in  order  to  pro- 
vide for  irrigation. 

As  I  have  said,  if  the  land  were  irri- 
gated, it  would  increase  the  production 
of  feed  grains  by  a  million  dollars  a  year 
I  have  indicated  how  big  the  surplus  1»— 
and  it  is  fantastically  big. 

This  farm  program  is  one  of  the  most 
frequentiy  objected-to  programs  of  the 
Federal  Government.  The  project  is  the 
kind  of  project  that  makes  the  farm 
program  even  more  criticized  and  even 
more  vulnerable.  On  the  unlikely  as- 
sumption that  the  Solomon  Valley  farm- 
ers will  take  advantage  of  the  irrigation 
a  realistic  appraisal  of  the  irrigation 
benefits  of  the  Glen  Elder  project  on  the 
American  economy  as  a  whole  must  be 
zero. 

This  Irrigation  will  Impose  a  million 
dollar  burden  on  the  taxpayer  to  buy 
additional  feed  grain  surpluses,  plus 
heavy  additional  storage  and  Interest 
costs. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  that  adoption  of 
the  amendment  would  not  kill  the  proj- 
ect. The  irrigation  benefits  would  con- 
stitute only  20  percent  of  the  calculated 
benefits.  The  irrigation  costs  are  sep- 
arable. The  Bureau  of  Reclamation  has 
made  it  clear  that  they  are  separable. 
If  Congress  permits  no  irrigation,  the 
benefit -cost  ratio  would  drop  from  1  34 
to  1  to  1.25  to  1.  But  in  fact  the  benefit- 
cost  ratio  with  irrigation  banned  would 
be  far  more  honest  and  far  more  realistic 
because  the  benefits  would  not  contain 
whoUy  unreal  benefits  of  the  full  value  of 
the  surplus  feed  grain  production. 

Mr.  President,  on  any  basis  the  amend- 
ment certainly  makes  sense.  I  recognize 
that  the  people  of  Kansas — and  certainly 
their  Senators— should  be  the  authorita- 
tive experts  in  the  Senate  on  the  full 
project  and  not  merely  on  the  fiood  con- 
trol aspect  of  it.  But  when  the  farmers 
whose  land  would  be  Irrigated  do  not 
want  the  project,  have  opposed  it,  and 
have  gone  to  the  trouble  of  going  on  rec- 
ord publicly  against  the  project,  and 
when  we  have  a  surplus  of  feed  grains 
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already.  It  makes  no  sense  for  us  to  in- 
crease that  surplus. 

So,  in  order  that  we  might  save  $17 
million,  I  hope  the  Senate  will  adopt  the 
amendment. 

If  any  vote  this  year  can  be  said  to  be 
an  economy  vote.  It  seems  to  me  that  the 
vote  on  the  amendment  will  be  one.  On 
most  of  the  economy  votes,  at  least 
spending  proponents  could  show  some 
kind  of  service  of  some  value  to  some 
group.  Perhaps  it  has  been  a  private 
group  or  perhaps  a  group  that  may  or 
may  not  deserve  the  service.  But  in 
relation  to  this  particular  proposed  ex- 
penditure of  $17  million,  service  would 
result  to  no  one. 

The  people  who  would  presumably 
benefit  would  not.  The  taxpayer  would 
have  a  triple  burden.  First,  he  would 
have  to  pay  for  the  irrigation  part  of 
the  project;  second,  he  wotdd  have  to 
pay  for  the  procurement  of  $1  million  a 
year  of  additional  feed  grains,  and  third, 
he  pays  additional  storage  costs  and  the 
interest  costs  forever. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  PEARSON.  The  Senator  stated 
that  the  adoption  of  the  amendment 
would  not  destroy  the  project.  It  is  my 
understanding  that  the  appropriation 
does  not  include  funds  for  Irrigation 
canals  or  for  an  irrigation  district,  but 
includes  only  funds  relating  to  the 
capacity  of  the  reservoir  to  handle  irri- 
gation demands  if  and  when  the  need 
arises. 

The  question  I  wish  to  put  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Wisconsin  is  as  follows:  Al- 
though funds  would  be  provided  for  con- 
struction of  a  reservoir  which  would  have 
capacity  for  irrigation  purposes,  if  the 
language  to  which  the  amendment  refers 
is  eliminated,  would  not  its  elimination 
conceivably  raise  a  technical  and  legal 
point  as  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bureau 
to  continue  work? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  beUeve  the  an- 
swer would  be  in  the  negative.  I  have 
talked  with  Reclamation  people  and  with 
officials  in  the  Department  of  the  Interi- 
or and  they  indicate  that  if  Congress 
decided  they  did  not  want  any  money  to 
be  provided  for  irrigation,  then  there 
would  be  no  reason  why  they  could  not 
continue  the  project.  The  project  in 
the  future  would  be  a  flood  control  proj- 
ect almost  exclusively.  Not  exclusively 
because  there  are  some  other  benefits 
such  as  the  recreational  and  the  wUdllfe 
benefit,  which  are  all  minor,  but  the 
lion's  share  of  the  benefit  is  in  fiood  con- 
trol, as  the  Senator  knows. 

According  to  the  word  I  have  received 
from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  there  is  no 
reason  why  the  proposed  action  should 
in  any  way  Inhibit  the  continuation  of 
the  project.  Frankly  I  wish  It  would, 
but  I  am  told  there  is  no  question  that 
it  will  not. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  should  like  to  di- 
rect that  same  question  to  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana. 

Mr.ELLENDER.  As  I  understand  the 
saving  would  not  be  $17  million,  as  the 
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Senator  from  Wisconsin  has  stated.  My 
information  is  that  around  $6  million 
would  be  spent  at  the  damslte  to  make 
irrigation  possible.  If,  as,  and  when  an 
Irrigatlwi  district  is  created,  then  $11 
million  more  would  be  required  in  order 
to  build  canals  and  related  irrigation 
facilities. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  I  believe  that  what 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  has  said  is 
correct,  and  I  agree.  My  argument  was 
not  that  there  would  be  a  saving  of  $17 
million  in  the  near  future  but  eventually 
if  we  provide  that  in  the  future  no  money 
should  be  spent  for  irrigation,  and  that 
were  a  poUcy  which  would  be  accepted 
by  our  Government,  then  we  would  save 
$6  miUion  now  and  $11  milUon  in  the 
future— a  gross  saving  of  $17  milUon 
The  $76  mUlion  project  would  be  re- 
duced to  a  $59  million  project 

Mr.  PEARSON.  I  should  Uke  to  ask 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana,  whether  the 
irrigation  project  is  not  the  basis  of 
jurisdiction  of  the  bureau  to  start  and 
continue  work  on  projects  such  as  the 
one  about  which  we  are  speaking? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    It  Is;  but  as  I  said 
earlier,  most  of  the  money  being  spent  is 
for  fiood  control. 
Mr.  PEARSON.    That  Is  correct. 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  advocate  preser- 
vation of  our  precious  water  resources. 

This  proposal  is  one  way  to  do  it  I 
believe  it  would  be  foolish  for  the  project 
to  continue  without  placing  at  the  dam- 
site  the  necessary  facilities  to  provide  for 
Irrigation.  If,  as,  and  when  the  people 
desire  them. 
Mr.  PEARSON.  I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President  i 
have  nothing  further 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Jor- 
dan of  Idaho  in  the  chair)      The  ques- 
tion is  on  agreeing  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senator  from  Wisconsin.    On  this 
question,  the  yeas  and  nays  have  been 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  wiU  call  the  roU. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll 
Mr.   MANSFIELD.     I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Illinois   [Mr.  Doug- 
las], the  Senator  from  Mississippi  [Mr 
Eastland],   the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Haydin],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota   [Mr.    Humphrey],   the   Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McGei],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastork] 
the  Senator  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Robert- 
son],  the  Senator  from   Georgia    [Mr 
Russell],  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr 
SBfATHERs],  the  Senator  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  Symington],  and  the  Senator  from 
Tennessee  [Mr.  Walters]  are  absent  on 
official  business. 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Engle]  Is  absent  be- 
cause of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle],  the  Senator  from  Arizona 
[Mr.  Hayden],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Humphrey],  the  Senator 
from  Wyoming  [Mr.  McQee],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastore] 
and  the  Senator  from  Florida  [Mr! 
Smathers]  would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  Douglas]  is  paired  with  the  Sen- 
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ator  from  Mississippi  [Mr.  Eastland] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
nUnois  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Mississippi  would  vote  "nay  " 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  ttie 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  absent  on  official  duty. 

The  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr 
MuNDT],  the  Senator  from  New  Mexico 
[Mr.  Mechem],  and  the  Senator  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Tower]  are  necessarily 
absent. 

The  Senator  from  New  York  [Mr 
Javits]  Is  detained  on  official  business. 

If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  DoMnacK]  and  the 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr,  Javits] 
would  each  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Tower]  Is  paired  with  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  [Mr.  Mundt]  If 
present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Texas  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the  Senator 
from  South  Dakota  would  vote  "nay." 

The  result  was  announced ^yeas   0 

nays  74,  as  foUows: 


Byrd.  Va. 

Dodd 

Omening 

Aiken 

Allott 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayb 

Beau 

Bennett 

Bible 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Burdlck 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Cannon 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cooper 

Cotton 

Curtis 

Dlrksen 

Edmondson 

XUend«r 

Ervln 

Pong 


[No.  266  Leg.) 
YEAS — 9 

LauBche  Proxmlra 

Nelson  Thxinnond 

Neuberger  WUllams.  Del. 

NAYS— 74 

Fulbrtght 

Goldwater 

Gore 

Hart 

Hartke 

Hlckenlooper 

mil 

Holland 

Hruska 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Johnston 

Jordan.  N.C. 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Long.  La. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McCarthy 

McCIellan 

McQovem 

Mclntyre 


McNamara 

Metcair 

MlUer 

Monroney 

Morse 

Morton 

Moss 

Muskle 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Simpson 

Smith 

Sparicman 

Stennla 

Talmadge 

Williams,  VJ. 

Yarboroiigh 

Young.  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NOT  VOTINO— 17 

Dominick  Jaylts  Russell 

Douglas  McOee  Smathers 

S^.V/''**  ^^^1°"  Symington 

Engle  Mundt  Tower 

Hayden  Pastore  Walters 

Humphrey  Robertson 


So  Mr.  Proxmire 's  amendment  was 
rejected. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  vote  by  which  the 
amendment  was  rejected. 

Mr.DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
INOUYE  in  the  chair).  The  question  is 
on  agreeing  to  the  motion  to  lay  on  the 
table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  in  a 
colloquy  which  occurred  a  short  while 
ago,  by  mistake,  I  made  the  statement 
that  President  Elsenhower  recommended 
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recoupment  of  expenses  Incmred  In  mak- 
ing inland  waterways  navigable.  It  was 
not  President  El^nhower ;  It  was  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  in  his  measace  of  April  5, 

1962.  He  apedflcally  stated: 
Tbm  vuen  ot  th«  watonrayi  Indud*  kkim 

of  the  largest  and  flnaneUlIy  strongest  oor- 
poratioos  in  thm  United  States  today,  and 
it  Is  sin-eJy  feasible  and  appropriate  for  tbem 
to  pay  a  amali  siiare  of  the  Pedarai  Govern- 
ment's cost  In  providing  and  ouilntalning 
waterway  Improvements. 

I  ack  onanlmous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  iDoint  a  portion  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  message  of  April  5,  1962, 
on  this  siihject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  RxcofiD. 
as  follows: 

a.  lolancl  waterways:  Also  to  the  Interest 
or  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity, 
the  principle  of  iiser  charges  sliould  be  ex- 
tended  to  the  Inland  waterways.  A  tax  of  3 
cents  per  gallon  should  be  applied  to  all  fuels 
lised  In  transporUtlon  on  the  waterways. 
The  raoomm«Kled  effective  date.  January  1. 

1963.  will  alow  time  for  review  by  the  Inter-' 
state  Commerce  Commission  of  any  adjust- 
ments tiiat  may  be  necessary  In  common 
carrier  rates.  Thte  deferral  is  recommended 
even  tiiotjgta  the  bulk  of  inland  waterways 
traflte  Is  carried  by  unregulated  rather  than 
regulated  carriers. 

The  new  tax  siumld  inetude  an  exemption 
similar  to  Uie  current  exemption  from  taxa- 
tion acoorded  to  gasoline  and  ships  supplies 
for  vessels  employed  In  the  fisheries,  foreign 
trade,  or  trade  t>etween  the  Atlantic  and 
Pacific  ports  of  the  United  States  or  between 
the  United  States  and  any  of  Its  possessions. 
Vessels  in  domestic  trade  using  facilities  and 
routes  almllar  to  those  engaged  In  foreign 
trade,  and  vessels  In  coastal  trade  which  are 
too  large  to  use  the  Intercoostal  waterways, 
should  also  be  exempted. 

This  administratioa  recognizes  tlie  reepon- 
sibllity  of  the  Government  to  maintain  and 
Improve  our  system  of  inland  waterways. 
Over  $a  hUllon  of  Pedtral  funds  has  already 
been  la  vested  in  capital  ImprovemenU.  Kx- 
pendltures  for  operating  and  maintaining  the 
waterways  are  about  $70  million  annually, 
e^a  tiMMigfa  only  a  small  fraction  o*  the 
traSe  consists  of  common  carriers  which 
■erre  aU  shippers  and  the  general  public. 
The  users  of  the  waterways  include  some  of 
the  largest  and  financially  strongest  corpora- 
Uons  in  the  United  States  today,  and  It  is 
■urely  feasible  and  approprtate  for  them  to 
P*y  *  T**°  ^^*  °'  ****  Federal  Govern- 
ment's casta  In  providing  and  maintaining 
waterway  improvements. 

THE  PRESIDINO  OPPICER.  If  there 
be  no  further  amendment  to  be  propoaed. 
the  question  Is  on  the  engrossment  of 
the  amendments  and  the  third  readlne 
of  the  bill. 

The  amendraenta  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed,  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  title 
m  of  B.JR.  9140,  the  pubUc  works  ap- 
propriations bill,  1964.  provides  appro- 
priations for  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission. It  Is  noted  that  our  Appropria- 
tions Committee  recommends  restora- 
tion of  $61,355,000  of  cuts  made  In  tha 
bill  by  the  Home.  Included  are  $18- 
500.000  for  "reactor  development." 

The  Home  Appropriations  Committee 
TvpoTi  which  accompanied  H.R.  9140 
noted  that  It  had  deleted  $33,548,000  of 
reactor  development  funds,  including 
$3  million  "budgeted  for  research  and 
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development  and  design  assistance  to 
utilities  which  may  wish  to  construct 
power  reactors." 

In  a  Senate  speech  Novonber  18,  1983, 
and  tn  a  letter  of  the  same  date  to  the 
chairman  of  oin-  Appropriatl(Mis  Com- 
mittee. I  supported  the  position  of  the 
House  In  accepUng  the  report  and  rec- 
ommendations of  Its  Appropriations 
Committee.  T  question  the  advisability 
of  our  Government  subeldizing  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  Investor-owned 
private  nuclear  powerplants  which  actu- 
ally are  commercial  ventures. 

I  emphasize  that  I  am  not  opposed  to 
experimental  work  on  reactors  which  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission  conducts  as 
part  of  the  valid  national  research  effort. 

My  objection  Is  to  the  AEC  program 
of  subsidizing  the  design,  construction, 
and  operation  of  large,  nonexperimental 
Identical  nuclear  powerplants,  especially 
when  such  plants  Include  already  proven 
water  tsrpe  reactors. 

We  read  In  the  report  of  our  Appropri- 
ations Committee  that  Included  in  Its 
AEC  fund  restoration  recommendations 
are: 

Three  million  dollars  In  operating  costs  for 
cooperative  arrangements  with  utilities  and 
equipment  manufacturers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  clvlMan  power  reactors.  In  restoring 
these  funds.  It  Is  not  the  intention  of  the 
committee  that  such  funds  would  be  used 
for  arrangemenu  luder  which  additional 
light-water  reactors  of  already  proven  type 
could  be  constructed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
Intention  of  the  committee  by  this  restora- 
tion, together  with  $13  mUlion  of  funds 
budgeted  under  the  "selected  resources"  pro- 
gram of  the  (Atomic  Energy)  Oommisslon, 
U  to  p!x>vMe  an  availability  of  $16  mUlion 
for  the  purpose  of  entering  into  new  cooper- 
ative arrangemeats  for  development  of  civil- 
ian power  reactors  of  more  advanced  types. 

Perhaps  this  Is  Justified  as  research 
But  the  House  report  steted  that  these 
funds  had  been  omitted  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  from  HJl 
9140  because — 

It  la  the  committee's  opinion  that  con- 
tinuation of  this  subsidy  program  Is  no 
longer  necessary  to  stimulate  the  eonstruc- 
tton  of  power  reactors  since  it  has  been  dem- 
onstrated that  they  are  now  producing  eleo- 
trk:  power  at  competitive  costs  at  least  in 
those  areas  of  high  conventioaal  fuel  cost. 

Our  Appropriations  Committee  not 
only  recommends  restoration  of  $3  mil- 
lion to  apply  on  the  operating  costs  of 
cooperative  arrangements  with  utilities 
and  equipment  manufacturers;  It  would 
provide  a  fund  of  $15  million  In  this  fiscal 
year  "for  the  purpose  of  entering  TAECl 
Into  new  cooperative  arrangements  for 
development  of  civilian  power  reactors 
of  more  advanced  types."  Thus  It  dis- 
agrees with  the  House  which  took  the 
position  that  "this  subsidy  program  Is  no 
longer  necessary  to  stimulate  the  con- 
struction of  power  reactors." 

And  our  Appropriations  Committee 
disagrees  with  the  House  position  that 
nuclear  power  reactors  "are  now  produc- 
ing electric  power  at  competitive  costs,  at 
least  in  those  areas  of  high  conventional 
fuel  coat."  In  contradiction,  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Committee  report  In- 
cludes this  language: 

The  committee  is  advised  that  competitive 
nuclear  power,  in  any  area  of  the  country. 


!•   an   expectetloa.   rather   than   a   demon- 
strable fact  at  this  point  In  time. 

The  language  of  the  Senate  repwt 
has  been  expertly  prepared  in  rebuttal 
to  the  House  report.  Competitive  nu- 
clear power  may  be  "an  expectation 
rather  than  a  demonstrable  fact  at  this 
point  In  time."  But  civilian  nuclear 
power  Industry  spokesmen  and  those  for 
equipment  manufacturers  are  not  as 
guarded  In  their  evaluations  of  the  com- 
petitive "expectation"  and  the  status  and 
future  of  the  nuclear  power  program 
They  are  ultraoptimistic. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  President.  I 
pointed  out  In  my  November  18  letter  to 
the  chairman  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  a  position  statement  by  the 
president  of  the  Pennsylvania  Electric 
Co.  He  has  been  quoted  as  having  as- 
serted that  two  of  the  large  nuclear 
power  plants  listed  to  be  built,  with  the 
aid  of  Government  subsidies  of  over  $12 
million  each  for  design  assistance  and 
fuel  waiver,  "will  produce  electricity  at 
a  lower  unit  cost  than  fossD  fuel  plants 
In  the  same  location."  And  he  further 
declared:  "On  a  nonsubeldlzed  basis  nu- 
clear kilowatts  wm  be  competitive  'with 
fossil  kilowatts  In  approximately  one- 
half  of  the  United  States"  by  the  time 
these  subeidlEed  nuclear  power  plants 
on  the  east  coast  and  west  coast  go  into 
operation  in  1987-89. 

In  light  of  these  conditions,  and  con- 
sidering the  tremendous  potential  for 
change  Inherent  In  them.  It  b  distress- 
ing that  the  appropriations  committees 
of  the  two  bodies  of  Congress  apparently 
are  a  considerable  distance  apart  in  their 
Interpretations  of  the  advice  they  have 
received  concerning  the  status  of  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program. 

Certainly,  Mr.  President,  we  are  cog- 
nizant of  the  fact  that  advances  tn  tech- 
nology bring  changes — sometimes  drastic 
and  very  far-reaching  ones.  Perfection 
of  a  civilian  nuclear  power  Industry 
would  Indeed  create  vast  changes  In  the 
fundamental  fuels  and  energy  fields.  In 
the  drive  for  this  perfection,  with  the 
Federal  Treasury  and  a  Federal  agency 
spearheading  the  action,  it  seems  to  me 
that  we  must  manifest  a  keener  degree 
of  interest  tn  and  understanding  of  the 
Impacts  and  changes  which  will  be 
brought  abouL 

What  of  the  impact  on  the  fossil  fuels 
Industries,  coal,  oil.  and  gas:  on  Invest- 
ments in  fossil  fueled  electric  generating 
plants;  on  the  railroad  Industry;  on  in- 
vestments in  TVA  and  numerous  public 
and  private  hydroelectric  facilities; 
and  on  millions  of  citizens  and  whole 
regions  of  our  country  ? 

There  is  an  obligation  on  the  part  of 
the  Congress  to  have  answers — specific 
and  detailed  answers — to  these  questions 
while  the  data  would  have  meaning  and 
appUeabiUty. 

We  are  told  by  some  persons  when  we 
speak  of  these  conditions  that  we  are 
Ulklng  in  terms  of  the  past  and  not  of 
the  future— that  we  are  "against  prog- 
ress."   I  emphatically  disagree. 

Mr.  President,  there  Is  no  real  prog- 
ress unless  we  meet  th-  challenges  and 
side  effects  of  teclinologlcal  changes  at 
each  step  along  the  way. 
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One    of    the    difficulties    which    has 
plagued  our  coimtry  has  been  the  in- 
ability    or     unwillingness     to    identify 
changes  in  the  offlng.    Another  has  been 
failure  to  take  positive  and  necessary 
counteractions  after  we  have  identified 
the  problems  induced  by  change.    These 
difficulties  and  failures  have  contributed 
to  human  misery  and  economic  disloca- 
tion    in     inordinate     degree    In    some 
regions.    Sometimes,  as  we  have  noted, 
a  number  of  areas  become  so  involved 
that  we  have  recessions.    And  some  of 
them  linger  as  chronic  problems  which 
we  often  accentuate,  rather  than  solve, 
by  actions  on  such  national  legislation 
as  that  which  embraces  the  civilian  nu- 
clear power  activities. 
We  are  at  another  of  the  crossroads. 
In  this  matter  of  appropriations  for 
the  civilian  nuclear  power  program  we 
find  identification  difficulties.    We  must 
act  on  the  basis  of  diametrically  opposite 
interpretations  of  foundation  facts  and 
assumptions;  one  interpretation  by  the 
House,  a  differing  one  by  the  Senate  as 
reflected  in  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee report. 

I  am  not  disposed  to  complicate  this 
dilemma  by  offering  amendments. 
There  doubtless  vrill  be  a  conference  on 
this  measure.  I  hope  the  conferees  will 
find  answers  and  provide  the  Congress 
with  helpful  interpretations  and  guide- 
lines on  the  issue  of  Government  financ- 
ing for  the  civilian  nuclear  power 
program. 

Frankly.  Mr.  President,  there  are  far- 
reaching  questions  of  policy  involved 
which  transcend  the  immediate  matter 
of  fiscal  year  1964  appropriations  now 
before  us. 

There  is  a  need  in  greater  degree  than 
ever  existed  before  that  there  be  evolved 
by  the  Congress  a  national  fuels  and 
energy  policy. 

The  complication  Is  not  merely  a  mat- 
ter of  divergent  efforts  involving  compe- 
tition between  the  fossil  fuels  for  mar- 
kets, nor  is  it  only  a  question  of  private 
power  versus  public  power  forces  in  con- 
tention over  where  or  whether  hydro- 
electric projects  shall  be  authorized  and 
financed  by  the  Congress. 

The  new  force — civIUan  nuclear 
power— Is  coming  more  prominently  and 
more  sharply  into  focus,  and  perhaps 
with  far  more  rapidity  than  had  been 
anticipated  and  predicted.  This  poses 
problems  as  well  as  potential  benefits  for 
the  Nation  and  its  citizens. 

The  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy has  been  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ingly aggressive,  useful,  effective  and  suc- 
cessful instrumentalities  of  the  Congress 
and,  In  fact,  of  the  whole  of  our  Govern- 
ment structure,  in  this  century.  Its  en- 
ergetic and  knowledgeable  chairman — 
the  current  chairman — the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Rhode  Island  [Mr.  Pastors ] 
and  its  former  chairman,  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  New  Mexico  tMr.  Anderson] 
both  have  provided  positive  leadership. 

It  is  a  model  which  I  would  have  had 
the  Congress  emulate  when  I  offered  on 
January  9,  1961  a  concurrent  resolution 
for  the  creation  of  a  Joint  Committee  on 
National  Fuels  Study.  I  regret  that  the 
concurrent  resolution  approach  did  not 
endure  and  that  we  settled  on  nothing 
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more  than  a  committee  study  by  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Interior  and  In- 
sular Affairs.  After  a  brief  flurry,  that 
study  seems  to  have  perished. 

Now  the  picture  of  the  need  for  devel- 
oping pertinent  facts  and  forecasts  on 
fuels  and  energy  has  a  new  dimension. 
There  Is.  In  my  judgment,  a  real  urgency 
that  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  En- 
ergy be  expanded  into  or  supplemented 
by  a  Joint  Committee  on  Fuels  and  En- 
ergy. This  is  not  the  time  to  discuss  this 
subject  in  detaU,  but  I  will  do  so  in  the 
near  future. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  West  Virginia  [Mr. 
Randolph]  for  his  kind  comments  about 
the  work  of  the  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy. 

It  has  always  been  a  cornerstone  of 
Joint  Committee  poUcy  that  the  atomic 
energy  program  should  be  viewed  objec- 
tively and  in  perspective.  In  this  con- 
nection, over  the  past  several  months  we 
have  received  correspondence  from  Mr. 
Joseph  E.  Moody,  President  of  the  Na- 
tional Coal  Policy  Conference.  In  his 
letter  of  August  30,  1963,  addressed  to 
the  Chairman  of  the  Joint  Committee, 
and  in  a  later  letter  of  September  16. 
addressed  to  the  Vice  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  Mr.  Moody  raised  a 
number  of  questions  concerning  the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  complete  picture 
of  the  facts,  the  Joint  Committee  asked 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission  to  com- 
ment on  both  letters,  in  the  interests  of 
presenting  a  complete  record  on  this 
matter. 

Again,  I  commend  my  distinguished 
colleague,  the  senior  Senator  from  West 
Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph],  for  his  con- 
tinued attention  to  this  Important  sub- 
ject, not  only  from  the  standpoint  of  his 
State,  but  in  relationship  to  the  country 
as  a  whole. 

I  would  like  to  insert  In  the  Record 
the  correspondence  received  from  the 
National  Coal  Policy  Conference,  and  the 
comments  of  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mission on  these  letters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

National  Coal  Polict 

CoNrxRKNCK,  Inc., 
Washington,  DC.  Auffuat  30.  19€3. 
Hon.  John  O.  PAsroaa, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Pastore:  The  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference  speaks  for  the  great  indus- 
trial federation  built  around  bituminous 
coal — the  coal-producing  companies,  the 
United  Mine  Workers  of  America,  the 
coal-hauling  railroads,  coal-consuming  elec- 
tric utilities,  and  manufacturers  of  coal  min- 
ing machines  and  equipment.  Members  of 
this  organization  have  Invested  more  than 
♦32  billion  in  plante  and  faculties,  and  pro- 
vide a  livelihood  for  more  than  2.6  million 
Americans. 

We.  as  an  (M-ganlzatlon  speaking  for  this 
vital  force  In  ovir  economy,  are  deeply  con- 
cerned over  the  clvUlan  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram as  It  Is  presently  being  conducted  by 
the  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 

The  private  electric  utility  Industry  is  now 
by  far  the  largest  single  market  for  bitumi- 
nous coal.  The  AEC  program,  the  heart  of 
which  Is  massive  subsidies.  Is  directed  to- 


ward replacing  coal  with  nuclear  power  as 
the  major  source  of  the  Nation's  electric 
power  supply.  If  all  charges  of  a  nuclear 
plant  are  fully  spiled  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  the  cost  of  making  electricity 
would  still  be  higher  than  making  It  with 
the  basic  fuels  in  spite  of  Government  sub- 
sidization. 

Therefore,  we  must  speak  out  In  opposi- 
tion to  the  expenditure  of  taxpayers'  funds 
on  a  program  wtUch  cannot  be  justified  and 
which.  If  not  checked,  could  very  well  have 
the  ultimate  effect  of  wiping  out  this  great 
American  Industry  to  the  detriment  of  the 
national  security. 

For  some  reason,  this  massive  subsidy  pro- 
gram has  not  received  the  attention  it  right- 
fully deserves.  We  respectfuUy  ask  that  you 
keep  these  following  considerations  In  mind 
In  connection  with  legislation  which  wUl  au- 
thorize and  appropriate  funds  for  this  pro- 
gram: 

1.  The  AEC  program  no  longer  Is  concen- 
trated on  research  and  development  work  In 
connecUon  with  reactor  prototypes.  Rather, 
the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  emphasis  Is 
now  upon  building  large-scale.  Identical  In- 
stallations In  the  400-  to  500-megawatt  range. 
The  AEC  has  made  clear  that  without  mas- 
sive Government  subsidies  for  Ixjth  construc- 
tion and  operations  these  plante  would  not 
be  built  nOT  would  the  electricity  they  pro- 
duce come  anywhere  near  being  competitive 
with  coal-produced  electricity  even  in  the 
so-called  high-fuel-cost  areas. 

2.  There  is  no  present  or  Impending  short- 
age of  electric  power  to  Justify  such  massive 
Government  participation  In  the  clvUlan  nu- 
clear power  program.  True,  the  consumption 
of  electric  power  Is  expected  to  quadruple  by 
the  year  2000,  but  all  evidence  proves  that 
there  wUl  be  sufficient  fossU  fuels,  particu- 
larly coal,  to  meet  this  vastly  expanded  need. 
The  Geological  Survey  has  reported  that 
present  known  reserves  of  coal,  recoverable 
with  present  techniques  and  at  approxi- 
mately present  prices,  equals  more  than  200 
billion  tons,  or  500  times  current  annual  con- 
simiptlon.  With  continued  Improvement  In 
the  technology  of  coal  transportation  and 
even  loww  ooete  of  production,  there  Is  every 
reason  to  anticipate  that  coal  wUl  be  avaU- 
able  to  utilities  at  even  lower  coste  In  the 
years  ahead,  thus  making  It  an  even  more  at- 
tractive fuel.  The  conclusion  Is  Inescapable 
that  what  the  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram amounte  to  is  the  forced  feeding  of  a 
new  industry  to  use  up  the  excess  capacity 
developed  by  AEC  over  the  years  and  to  Jxis- 
tlfy  present  appropriations  and  levels  of 
operations. 

3.  To  date,  the  Government  has  iq>ent 
about  $1,275  blUlon  on  the  clvUlan  power 
program.  Ite  current  budget  is  $216  mUllon 
annually  to  fxu-ther  and  expand  the  program 
of  subsidy.  Over  the  assumed  life  of  one 
large  nuclear  plant  (Connecticut  Yankee 
Atomic)  the  total  Government  subsidy  wlU 
amount  to  »45.6  million.  Obviously,  a  nu- 
clear plant  with  a  subsidy  of  this  magnitude 
wUl  enjoy  a  tremendous  advantage  over  pri- 
vately btiilt  and  iMivately  financed  coal-flred 
electric  utility  plante. 

4.  There  Is  a  matter  of  safety  Involved  in 
the  construction  of  nuclear  powerplants,  par- 
tlciUarly  In  or  near  centers  of  population, 
which  has  not  been  settled.  The  proposals 
to  build  nuclear  plante  In  the  Boroxigh  of 
Queens  in  New  York;  near  Atlantic  City,  N  J.; 
and  In  the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles 
areas  of  California  have  created  deep  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  the  resldente  of  the 
areas.  To  quote  an  eminent  scientist,  "What 
Is  Involved  In  atomic  plante  is  the  fact  that 
accldente  of  one  kind  or  another  are  an  ab- 
solute certainty.  They  are  Inevlteble.  The 
difference  here  Is  that  an  accident  associated 
with  atomic  power  is  of  an  altogether  differ- 
ent magnitude  than  an  accident  associated 
with  coal-flred  generation  plante." 
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Tbm  law  requlTM  prlvata  lasuraac*  of  up  to 
$60  million  muct  b«  carrlMl  on  atomic  aaergy 
powerplanta.  depoDOiag  on  Xtk»  lP-talliMJ 
capacity.  In  addlUoa  eacli  atomic  |>laat 
mast  be  Indemnlfled  In  tii«  amount  of  $600 
inllUon  t^alnat  accidents.  The  $60  m4|i^/>q 
U  t^e  mailmum  amount  that  furlvate  Insur- 
ance companies  will  write.  Thus,  slnoe  It 
Lb  Impossible  ( Tor  the  first  time  In  the  history 
of  America)  to  obtain  the  enormous  amount 
of  Insurance  considered  necessary  for  an 
atomic  plant  the  Government  suppilee  the 
$500  million  Indemnity  at  a  nominal  Insur- 
ance premium  of  only  $30  per  year  per 
thermal  megawatt  of  Installed  capacity.  For 
a  plant  of  140.000  electric  kilowatts  of  ca- 
pacity, this  would  come  to  about  $12  or  $13 
thousand  per  year.  This  Insxirance  alone 
proves  the  colossal  danger  of  an  atooalc 
energy  plant,  particularly  one  close  to  cen- 
ters of  habitation. 

Thus.  It  seems  to  us.  In  carefully  reviewing 
the  nuclear  power  program  that  the  massive 
Oovernment  subsidies  which  have  been,  and 
are  continuing  to  be  spent,  on  the  building 
of  large  non -experimental  conunerclal  plants 
cannot  be  Justified. 

The  umbilical  cord  between  the  Govern- 
ment and  the  civilian  nuclear  power  Industry 
must  be  severed  and  this  new  Industry  miist 
be  made  to  stand  on  Its  own  feet  In  the  rough 
competitive  power  battle.  Under  such  con- 
ditions. If  nuclear  powerplanta  are  needed 
and  are  feasible,  they  will  be  biillt.  and  with- 
out Government  subsidy.  But  It  is  our  be- 
lief, based  upon  a  careful  study  of  all  rele- 
vant economic  data,  that  without  Govern- 
ment subsidy  these  plants  would  not  be  built 
nearly  as  rapidly  and  In  as  great  nttmberB 
as  they  will  be  under  the  present  AEC  subsidy 
program. 

We  sincerely  believe  that  It  la  unfair,  and 
In  contradiction  of  our  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, for  the  OoTemment  to  spend  the  tax- 
payers* money — including  taxes  collected 
from  coal  and  other  fuels  industries — to  en- 
courage through  subsidy  the  construction  of 
plants  that  threaten  to  undermine  the  future 
growth  of — and  perhaps  eventually  to  de- 
stroy— coal  and  associated  Industries  upon 
which  so  many  people  depend  for  a  livelihood 
and  which  play  such  a  vital  role  in  our  econ- 
omy, and  in  addition  endanger  their  lives  and 
property. 

Sincerely. 


Prttident. 

National  Coal  Polict  COMrzxKNCB,  Inc. 

WasaxHCTOM,  September  10. — Only  one  of 
the  many  forms  of  subsidy  used  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government  to  encourage  the  develop- 
ment of  a  civilian  nuclear  power  Industry 
could  have  the  effect  of  wiping  out  a  market 
for  173  million  tons  of  coal  by  1980,  a  spok^- 
man  fc^  the  coal  Industry  declared  today. 

Joseph  £.  Moody,  president  of  the  National 
Coal  Policy  Conference,  said  this  one  sub- 
sidy— the  providing  of  nuclear  fuel  to  pri- 
vate utilities  under  Government  financing 
rather  than  requiring  the  utilities  to  own. 
process,  and  reprocees  their  own  fuel  imder 
mcH-e  expensive  investor  financing  will  have 
a  profound  effect  upon  the  growth  rate  of 
this  new  Industry  which  will  compete  with 
coal  as  a  fuel  for  the  generation  of  elec- 
tricity. 

"The  Atomic  Energy  Commission  has  esti- 
mated that  under  the  present  Government 
subsidy  program,  nuclear  power  will  develop 
to  the  point  where  it  will  be  the  source  for 
up  to  20  percent  of  the  Nation's  electricity 
needs  by  1980."  Mr.  Moody  declared. 

Dr.  Theodore  Baumelster,  Stevens  profes- 
sor of  mechanical  engineering  at  Columbia 
University,  has  estimated  that  this  20-per- 
cent share  wovild  be  reduced  to  only  about 
2  percent  If  Oovernment  financing  is  dis- 
continued and  the  utUlUea  are  required  to 
go  into  the  private  money  market  to  provide 
their  own  financing. 


It  la  easy  to  see  what  this  means  to  the 
coal  industry. 

By  1980.  it  is  estimated  that  total  con- 
sumption of  electricity  will  amount  to  8.000 
billion  kilowatts. 

If  Oorernment  financing  of  nuclear  fuel 
ta  continued  and  nuclear  power  meets  30 
percent  of  this  expanded  requirement,  as 
ASC  predicts  it  will,  this  means  a  poten- 
tial market  for  192  million  tons  of  coal 
will  he  replaced. 

If  this  Oovernment  subsidy  in  the  form 
of  cheap  financing  is  remoTed  and  the  nu- 
clear power  share  of  the  market  is  held  to 
2  percent,  as  Dr.  Baumelster  believes  it 
would  be  without  the  financing  subsidy,  the 
replacemant  of  coal  markets  would  be  19 
milUon  toaa. 

Thus,  the  difference  this  one  Government 
subsidy  for  nuclear  power  would  make  in 
the  potential  market  for  coal  in  the  electric 
utility  Industry  by  1980  amounts  to  173 
million  tons. 

The  president  of  NCPC,  which  represents 
ooal-ixoduclng  companies,  the  United  Mine 
Workers  of  America,  coal-hauling  railroads, 
coal-consuming  electric  utilities  and  manu- 
facturers of  coal-mlnlng  equipment,  also 
pointed  out  that  other  Government  subsidies 
used  to  encourage  development  of  nuclear 
power  in  competition  with  private  lnd\istry*s 
fossil-fuel  plants  Include  reimbursement  by 
ASC  for  design  costs  on  large,  nonexperl- 
mental  plants,  waiver  of  all  oosu  for  the 
use  of  Government-owned  fuel  during  the 
first  6  yeurs  of  a  plant's  life,  continued  rent- 
ing of  Government-owned  fuel  at  charges 
far  below  what  it  would  cost  the  utility  to 
provide  its  own  fuel,  and  Government-spon- 
sored indemnity  Insurance  at  a  fraction  of 
what  this  Insurance  would  coet  if  bought 
from  private  Insurers. 

"The  Government  has  spent  to  date  $1,275 
billion  on  Its  civilian  nuclear  power  pro- 
gram and  It  Is  continuing  to  spend  at  the 
rate  of  $218  million  a  year,"  Mr.  Moody  said. 

"The  sole  purpose  of  these  mafslve  Gov- 
ernment subekiles  is  to  try  to  make  nuclear 
power  competttiTe  with  coal.  We  think  it 
Is  wrong  to  use  taxpayers'  funds  In  this 
fashion. 

"If  nuclear  power  is  needed,  and  If  it  can 
be  produced  economically,  the  necessary 
plants  will  be  built  by  private  enterprise 
without  the  necessity  of  vast  Government 
subsidy. 

"We  have  yet  to  see  persuasive  evidence 
ttiat  the  plants  are  needed  or  can  be  made 
competitive  with  coal-fired  plants. 

"This  is  one  vast  Government  expenditure 
that  should  be  ended." 

Nationai.  Coal 
Policy  Coi^tikenci,  Iwc.. 
Waahtntton.  DX3^  September  16. 1963. 
Hon.  Crxt  BoLxrtKLD, 
Houn  Oglee  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Deas  Mb.  HoLiriKLa:  A  few  days  ago  you 
received  a  letter  which  we  addressed  to  every 
Member  of  Congress  raising  several  pertinent 
questions  relative  to  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinued enormous  Federal  expenditures  in  an 
attempt  to  develop  nuclear  power  to  com- 
pete wlOi  coal.  These  subsidies  become  even 
more  inexcusable  in  view  of  claims  now  be- 
ing made  by  the  industry  that  plants  soon  to 
be  built  will  be  competitive  even  without 
subsidies. 

Naturally,  the  coal  Industry,  which  at  pres- 
ent provides  more  than  200  million  tons  of 
coal  annually  to  generate  67  percent  of 
the  Nation's  steam -generated  electricity.  Is 
alarmed  over  the  threat  posed  by  this  Oor- 
ernment subsidy  to  its  future  existence  and 
to  the  2.5  million  persons  dependent  upon 
coal  and  allied  Industries  for  a  livelihood. 

In  the  beginning.  Government  subeldy  for 
this  new  industry  was  Justified  on  the 
grounds  that  only  with  Federal  fxmds  could 
the  derelopmen*  of  woi^able,  practical  re- 


actors be  achieved.  Therefore.  Congress  au- 
thorized large  appropriations  for  resear'zh 
and  development  work  on  reactor  prototypes. 

Unfortunately,  the  nuclear  power  program 
now  has  gone  far  beyond  this  original  con- 
oept.  Today  the  modified  "Round  Three"  of 
the  Atomic  Energy  Conunlssion's  coopera- 
tive power  reactor  demonstration  program 
is  concentrated  for  the  most  part  on  sub- 
sidizing the  building  of  proven,  large-scale 
projects  to  produce  electricity  for  commer- 
cial sale,  and  which  are  economic  to  build 
only  because  of  the  slse  and  extent  of  the 
Government  subsidy.  New  experimental, 
prototype  reactors  are  now  being  largely 
neglected. 

This  is  happening  even  in  the  face  of 
claims  by  a  prominent  electric  utility  offi- 
cial that  nuclear  plants  can  already  compete 
with  conventional  fuel  plants  without  sub- 
sidy. Mr.  Louis  H.  Roddis,  Jr.,  president  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Electric  Company,  has 
stated  tliat  two  oommerclal-slze  nuclear 
plants  to  be  built  on  the  east  and  wast 
coasts  "will  produce  electricity  at  a  lower 
unit  cost  than  fossil-fuel  plants  In  the  same 
location." 

In  a  speech  entitled  "Nuclear  Kilowatts 
Become  Competitive"  before  the  electric 
companies'  public  information  program  In 
Chicago  recently,  Mr.  Roddis  contended  that 
water-cooled  reactors  slated  for  operation  in 
l9«7-68  win  be  "competitive  with  fossil 
fuel  at  30  cents  per  mllUou  B.t.u.'s,  Indicating 
that  nuclear  kilowatts  are  competitive  with 
fossil  kilowatts  In  approximately  one-half  of 
the  United  States."  He  stated  that  this  cost 
is  "on  a  nonsubsldized  basis." 

In  view  of  such  an  aseertlon  by  a  respected 
and  capable  leader  In  the  utility  industry, 
there  can  certainly  be  no  Justification  what- 
soever for  any  additional  expenditures  of 
Government  funds  to  build  nuclear  plants 
to  produce  power  at  the  expense  of  a  major 
existing  InduEtry. 

And  yet,  even  in  the  face  of  such  claims 
from  the  Industry  that  competitiveness  has 
already  been  reached,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  is  pushing  ahead  with  deter- 
mination to  see  that  additional  large  capac- 
ity nuclear  plants,  paid  for  In  part  by  Oov- 
ernment money  and  sustained  in  operation 
by  Government  sulwldy.  will  be  built.  Dr. 
Glenn  Seaborg.  AEC  Chairman,  in  testifying 
ijefore  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy 
this  year,  declared  that  the  AEC  proposes 
to  "stimulate  and  support  the  utility  indus- 
try in  the  construclon  of  10  to  13  full-scale 
powerplants  during  the  next  doeen  years 
to  demonstrate  the  oompetltlvenees  of  reac- 
tors of  increasingly  Improved  design."  Pi«aM 
note  that  these  reactors  referred  to  are  not 
experimental  prototypes,  which  have,  in  the 
past,  been  the  Government's  Justification  for 
being  in  the  atomic  energy  business  in  com- 
petition with  private  Industry,  but  are  mere- 
ly larger  and  perhaps  more  efllclent  plants 
of  a  type  already  built.  The  only  counise 
used  for  this  major  continuing  program  is 
tliat  the  Oovernment  wants  to  prove  that 
they  can  be  competitive  with  fossil  fuels — 
in  other  words  that  they  can  take  over  the 
utility  market  from  coal. 

Even  if  these  plants  fall  to  prove  them- 
selves competitive.  It  is  Important  to  rec- 
ognize that  they  will  be  actual  production 
plants,  and  not  demonstrations,  and  will 
produce  power  to  fill  a  market  need  which 
otherwise  would  be  filled  by  planU  burning 
fossil  fuel.  Twelve  plants  of  about  500,000 
kilowatts  capacity,  which  is  the  size  contem- 
plated, would  burn,  during  their  estimated 
90-year  lifetime,  the  equivalent  of  290  million 
terns  of  coaL 

Many  experts  have  predicted  that  by  1980 
as  much  as  30  percent  of  the  Nation's  elec- 
tric power  needs  will  originate  In  nuclear 
planta.  As  the  enclosed  press  release,  which 
we  recently  Issued.  poinU  out.  this  wUl  be 
the  equivalent  of  190  znilUoa  tons  of  coal 
annually. 
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The  present  ABC  practice  of  subsidizing 
large,  non -experimental  and  identical  nu- 
clear plants  must  l>e  ended.  The  huge  Gov- 
ernment expenditures  involved  in  the  sub- 
sidles  are  not  necessary.  There  is  ample 
coal  and  other  fossil  fuels  to  generate  in- 
creasing amounts  of  electricity  to  meet  the 
Nation's  needs  for  electric  power.  And  cer- 
tainly, if  Mr.  Roddis  is  correct,  there  can  be 
no  further  Justification  for  the  Government 
continuing,  by  financial  contributions,  to 
stimulate  the  building  of  private  nuclear 
electric  planu.  On  behalf  of  the  coal  and 
allied  Indtistries,  and  the  millions  of  people 
dependent  on  them,  we  earnestly  urge  you, 
as  Members  of  Congress,  to  oppose  any  fur- 
ther appropriations  to  provide  subsidies  for 
the  nuclear  power  reactor  development  pro- 
gram, and  to  reject  the  AEC's  request  for 
an  extension  of  time  in  which  to  accept  pro- 
posals to  build  plants  under  its  so-called 
third  roimd  program  with  the  help  of  Oov- 
ernment funds. 

I    would    appreciate    any    comment    you 
might  care  to  make. 
Sincerely, 

I    JOSKPR  E.  MOODT, 

I  President. 

VS.  Atomic  Enxbgt  ComciBsioir. 
Washington,  D.C,  November  22. 1963. 
Mr.  John  T.  Conwat, 

Executive  Director.  Joint  Committee  on 
Atomic  Energy  Congress  of  the  United 
States.  1  ] 

Dcae  Mk.  Conwat;  In  response  to  your  re- 
quest of  October  3.  .1963.  the  following  com- 
ments are  fiimiahed  on  the  points  raised  by 
Mr.  Moody,  president  of  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference,  Inc.,  in  his  letter  of 
August  30,  1963,  to  Chairman  Pastorx.  and 
his  letter  of  September  16.  1963.  to  Vice 
Chairman  HoLimxo. 

XXTTXB  TO  CHAIRMAN  PASTORX 

1.  "The  AXC  program  no  longer  is  con- 
centrated on  research  and  development  work 
in  connection  with  reactor  prototypes. 
Rather,  the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  em- 
phasis is  now  upon  building  large-scale, 
identical  installations  in  the  400  to  500  mega- 
watt range.  The  ABC  has  made  clear  that 
without  massive  Government  subsidies  for 
both  construction  and  operations  these 
plants  would  not  be  built  nor  would  the 
electricity  they  produce  come  an3rwhere  near 
being  competitive  with  coal -produced  elec- 
tricity even  in  the  so-called  high  fuel-cost 
areas." 

Comment:  It  is  aasximed  that  Mr.  Moody 
is  referring  to  the  modified  third  round  pro- 
gram which  has  resulted  in  assistance  agree- 
ments with  Connecticut  Yatakee  and  Los 
Angeles  Department  of  Water  and  Power. 
The  maximum  amount  of  Government  assist- 
ance agreed  upon  for  these  two  project  totals 
$14,050,000  for  engineering  design  (about  8 
to  9  percent  of  the  costs  to  the  utilities  for 
plant  construction)  and  $15345.000  in  the 
form  of  waiver  of  the  normal  ABC  charges 
for  the  Inventory  of  special  nuclear  material 
in  the  poasession  of  the  uUUties  through  5 
years  of  plant  operation.  This  inventory 
charge  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  AEC 
and  others  as  a  use  charge,  but  it  Is  impor- 
tant to  note  that  all  material  used  up.  or 
consimaed,  in  the  operation  Is  paid  for  in 
full  by  the  utility.  The  Inventory  charge 
waiver  for  a  limited  period  is  granted  only 
upon  authorization  by  Congress  and  on  the 
basis  that  the  Government  would  obtain 
valuable  information  from  the  licensed  activ- 
ity In  terms  of  research  and  development 
data  and  operating  experience.  Such  Infor- 
mation is,  of  course,  made  generally  avail- 
able to  the  public.  However,  after  5  years 
the  reactor  owner  begins  to  pay  the  lease 
charge  for  this  material  In  Inventory.  In 
contrast  to  the  scope  of  the  modified  third 
round,  the  amoxmt  specifically  directed  to 
central  station  civilian  power  development 
included  In  the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  re- 


quested of  the  Congress  by  the  President  is 
$153,763,000.      (An   amount  of    $344    mUhon 
included  in  the  President's  budget  message 
includes  research  and  development  programs 
contributing  technical  results  to  other  Com- 
mission progranvB,  In  addition  to  the  refer- 
enced amount  of  $153,763,000  which  is  spe- 
cifically   directed    to    the    development    of 
central  station  civilian   power  reactors.)     A 
major  portion  of  the  Commission's  annual 
expenditures  on  civilian  power  has  been,  and 
continues   to    be,    devoted    to    research   and 
development  during  the  successive  stages  up 
to  and   Including   the   design,   construction 
and  operation  of  pwototype  nuclear  power- 
plants.     The    relatively    small    incremental 
assistance    to    first,    large-scale    conunerclal 
plants  is  considered  as  the  last  step  in  the 
chain  of  development  for  the  specific  reactor 
type    concerned.     Commission    adoption    of 
the  modified  third  round  program  was  based 
on    the    belief    that    without    Government 
assistance  these  plants  either  would  not  be 
built   or  that  their   construction   would    be 
delayed  beyond  the  time  considered  desirable. 
2.  "There    is    no    present    or    impending 
shortage  of   electric   power  to  Justify   such 
massive    Government    participation    in    the 
civilian  nuclear  power  program.     True,  the 
consumption  of  electric  power  is  expected 
to  quadruple  by  the  year  2000,  but  all  evi- 
dence proves  that  there  will  be  sufficient  fos- 
sil   fuels — particularly    coal — to    meet    this 
vastly  expanded  need.     The  Geological  Sur- 
vey has  reported  that  present  known  r'^serves 
of  coal,  recoverable  with  present  techniques 
and  at  approximately  present  prices,  equals 
more  than  200  blUlon  tons,  or  500  times  cur- 
rent annual  consumption.     With  continued 
improvement    in    the    technology    of    coal 
transportation  and  even  lower  costs  of  pro- 
duction, there  Ls  every  reason  to  anticipate 
that  coca  will  be  available  to  utilities  at  even 
lower  coats  In  the  years  ahead,  thus  making 
it  an  even  more  attractive  fuel.     The  con- 
clusion Is  Inescapable  that  what  the  civilian 
nuclear   power  program  amounts  to   is   the 
forced  feeding  of  a  new  Industry  to  use  up 
the  excess  capacity  developed  by  AEC  over 
the  years  and  to  Justify  present  appropria- 
tions and  levels  of  operations." 

Comment:  With  respect  to  Mr.  Moody's 
remarlu  on  the  availability  of  coal  reserves 
to  meet  future  growth  in  power  demands, 
may  I  refer  you  to  the  discussion  on  this 
subject  beginning  on  page  16  of  the  Com- 
mission Report  to  the  President  on  Civilian 
Nuclear  Power.  On  the  basis  of  data  ob- 
tained from  several  authoritative  sources, 
the  report  concludes  that  if  no  supplemental 
forms  ot  energy  are  utilised,  we  will  exhaust 
our  readily  available,  low-cost  supplies  of 
fossil  fuels  in  from  75  to  100  years,  and  total 
supplies  in  from  160  to  300  years.  However. 
long  before  the  point  of  exhaustion  of  the 
fossil  fuels,  we  would  be  obliged  to  taper  off 
their  use. 

There  are  additional  significant  factors 
affecting  the  future  use  of  fossil  fuels.  For 
example,  as  the  report  points  out.  fosail 
hydrocarbons  are  ceaentlal  in  the  iron  and 
steel  indxistry  and,  furthermore,  they  repre- 
sent a  priceless  heritage  of  complex  molec- 
ular substances,  the  possible  uses  for  which 
are  only  beginning  to  be  realized.  There  Is 
no  presently  known  practical  substitute  for 
fossil  fuels  to  power  automobiles  and  air- 
craft, which  will  no  doubt  continue  to  in- 
crease in  numbers.  For  these  reasons  we 
conclude  that  fossil  fuels  should  be  con- 
served. This  can  best  be  done  through  rea- 
scmably  prompt  efforts  to  supplement  the 
use  of  fossil  fuels  in  those  applications  for 
which  technically  satisfactory  ai3(d  reason- 
ably economic  substitutes  can  be  utilized  on 
a  significant  scale.  i 

3.  "To  date,  the  Government  has  spent 
about  $1,275  billion  on  the  civilian  power 
program.  Its  current  budget  is  $216  million 
annually  to  further  and  expand  the  program 
of  subsidy.     Over  the  assumed  life  of  one 


large  nuclear  plant  (ConnecUcut  Yankee 
Atomic)  the  total  Oovernment  subsidy  will 
amount  to  $45.6  million.  Obvioualy,  a  nu- 
elear  plant  with  a  subsidy  of  this  magnitude 
will  enjoy  a  tresxtendous  advantage  over  pri- 
vately built  and  privately  financed  coal-fired 
electric  utility  plants." 

Comment:  The  maximum  Commission 
assistance  agreed  upon  for  the  Connecticut 
Yankee  atomic  project  Is  actually  $13,195 
mllUon  of  which  $6.06  million  Is  for  design 
assistance  and  the  balance  for  waiver  of  In- 
ventory charges  on  sp>eclal  nuclear  mate- 
rials. Perhaps  the  higher  figure  used  by  Mr. 
Moody  Includes  an  assvuxxptlon  of  the  dif- 
ference between  what  it  would  cost  the 
utility,  over  the  plant  lifetime,  to  mainUln 
an  inventory  of  special  nuclear  material  un- 
der private  ownership  and  the  cost  iinder 
the  present  sjrsteni  of  lease  from  the  Gov- 
ernment at  an  annual  Inventory  charge  of 
43/4  percent.  (The  value  asalgned  by  the 
Commission  to  special  nuclear  material,  and 
the  level  of  Inventory  charge,  are  based  on 
full  recovery  of  coats  by  the  Government.) 
Lease  is  presently  necessary  since  the  Atomic 
Bnergy  Act  requires  Government  ownership, 
but  there  is  legislation  recommended  by 
the  Commission  and  now  under  Congres- 
sional consideration  which  would  make  pri- 
vate ownership  permissible  Immediately,  and 
mandatory  after  a  transition  period. 

Incidentally,  Inventory  charges  represent 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  overall  nuclear 
fuel  cycle  cost.  Other  items  of  coet  which 
are  l>ome  by  the  utility  Include  fabrication  of 
fuel  elements,  humup  of  fissionable  mate- 
rial, reprocessing  of  Bpent  fuel,  and  trans- 
portation. 

4.  "There  is  a  matter  of  safety  involved  in 
the  construction  of  nuclear  powerplants, 
particularly  In  or  near  centers  of  popula- 
tion, which  has  not  been  settled.  The  pro- 
posals to  build  nuclear  plants  in  the  Bor- 
ough of  Queens  In  New  York;  near  Atlantic 
City,  N  J.;  and  in  the  San  Francisco  and  Los 
Angeles  areas  of  California  have  created 
deep  concern  for  the  welfare  at  the  resi- 
dents of  the  areas.  To  quote  an  eminent  sd- 
entlEt,  "What  is  involved  In  atomic  plants 
Is  the  fact  that  accidents  of  one  kind  or  an- 
other are  an  absolute  certainty.  They  are 
inevitable.  The  difference  here  Is  that  an 
accident  associated  with  atomic  power  is 
of  an  altogether  different  magnitude  than 
an  accident  associated  with  coal  fired  gen- 
eration plants.'  " 

Comment:  The  Atomic  Energy  Comznls- 
slon  is  responsible  under  the  law  for  regu- 
lation of  the  use  of  atomic  energy.  Includ- 
ing consideration  of  applications  for  nu- 
clear powerplant  construction  permits  and 
operating  licenses.  Processing  ot  an>llca- 
tlons  involves  review  by  up  to  as  many  as 
three  different  and  Independent  groups:  the 
ABCs  hazards  staff,  the  Advisory  Commit- 
tee cm  Reactor  Safeguards,  and  a  Safety 
and  Licensing  Board  which  conducts  public 
hearings  and  is  made  up  of  three  members, 
two  of  whom  are  technically  qiudifled  and 
one  of  whom  is  experienced  in  administra- 
tive proceedings.  No  such  planu  may  be 
built  or  operated  until  we  are  convinced,  by 
aU  the  evidence  on  plant  design,  site  *»^ 
environs,  method  of  operation,  etc.,  that  such 
construction  and  op«^tion  wotild  not  en- 
danger puMle  health  and  safety.  The  sub- 
ject of  safety  was  disciissed  in  considerable 
detail  by  Commissioner  Haworth  In  testi- 
mony before  the  Joint  Committee  on  Atom- 
ic Energy  on  April  6,  190S,  in  the  course 
of  its  hearings  on  the  development,  state 
and  growth  of  the  atomic  energy  Industry. 
I  refer  you  to  his  testimony  beginning  on 
page  837  of  tha  reoord  of  the  hearings. 

5.  "The  law  requires  private  Insurance  of 
up  to  $60  million  must  be  carried  on  atonic 
energy  poweri^ants,  depending  on  the  in- 
stalled capacity.  In  addlUon  each  atomic 
plant  must  be  indemnified  in  the  amount  of 
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•600  million  against  accidents.  The  $60  mil- 
lion u  the  maximum  amount  that  prlrat* 
Inaurance  companlea  wUl  write.  Thu».  stnoe 
It  U  ImpoMlble  (for  the  first  time  In  the 
history  of  America)  to  obtain  the  enormous 
anu>unt  of  Insurance  considered  necessary 
for  an  atomic  plant  the  Oovernment  supplies 
the  $000  million  indemnity  at  a  nominal  in- 
sxirance  premium  of  only  $30  per  year  per 
thermal  megawatt  of  Installed  capacity.  For 
a  plant  of  140,000  elecUlc  kllowatU  of  capac- 
ity, this  would  come  to  about  $12,000  or 
$13,000  per  year.  This  Insurance  alone  proves 
the  colossal  danger  of  an  atomic  energy 
plant,  particularly  one  closs  to  centers  of 
hablutlon." 

Comment:  The  private  Insurance  Industry 
has  placed  a  limit  on  the  amount  It  wUl  cover 
per  project  partly  because  of  the  level  of 
coverage  but  also  because  It  does  not  have  a 
mass  of  accumulated  statistical  data  on  com- 
mercial reactor  plant  operation  comparattie  to 
that  on  which  it  bases  Insvirance  conditions 
for  other  Industrial  activities.  It  is  hoped 
that,  with  the  growing  accumulation  of  nu- 
clear powerplant  operating  data,  the  Insxir- 
ance  Industry  will  not  only  Increase  its  cover- 
age but  also  reduce  rates. 

The  magnitude  of  the  Oovernment  Indem- 
nity Is  not  an  admission  of  the  "colossal 
danger"  of  a  nuclear  plant.  The  Price- 
Anderson  Indemnity  Act  was  adopted  In  order 
to  assure  that  funds  would  be  available  in 
order  to  satisfy  third  party  liability  claims 
which  might  exceed  the  amount  of  Insurance 
required  in  the  event  of  a  theoretically  pos- 
sible, but  highly  unlikely,  accident.  It  Is 
true  that  there  is  potential  of  considerable 
datiuige  if.  In  spite  of  all  safeguards  and  con- 
trols, a  nuclear  plant  should  suffer  a  severe 
accident,  but  (as  mentioned  above)  the  Com- 
mission's requirements  for  safety  of  plant 
design,  methods  of  operation  and  site  con- 
ditions are  designed  to  render  the  possibility 
of  such  an  accident  extremely  remote.  The 
Conunisslon's  accident  record  over  the  many 
years  it  has  built  and  operated  numerous 
reactors  Is  excellent,  better  than  that  of 
most  conventional  Industries. 

«.  "The  umbUlcal  cord  between  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  civilian  nuclear  power  In- 
dustry must  be  severed  and  this  new 
Industry  must  be  made  to  stand  on  its  own 
feet  In  the  rough  competitive  power  battle. 
Under  such  conditions,  IX  nuclear  power- 
planu  are  needed  and  are  feasible,  they  will 
be  built,  and  without  Government  subsidy. 
But  It  is  our  belief,  based  upon  a  careful 
study  of  all  relevant  economic  data,  that 
without  Government  subsidy  these  plants 
woxild  not  be  built  nearly  as  rapidly  and  in 
as  great  nxunbers  as  they  will  be  under  the 
present  AEC  subsidy  program." 

Comment:  We  agree  with  Mr.  Moody  that 
without  Government  assistance  flrst-of-a- 
kind,  large-scale  commercial  nuclear  power- 
plants  would  probably  be  constructed  less 
promptly  than  they  would  be  with  such  aid. 
It  is  because  of  this  that  we  sought  and 
obtained  legislative  authorization  to  proceed 
with  the  modified  third  round  program. 
We  believe  that  the  best  Interests  of  the 
American  people  are  served  by  a  continual 
search  for  reliable  and  economical  ways  to 
harness  energy,  and  that  nuclear  power  has 
the  potential  to  meet  these  criteria. 

Although  special  nuclear  material  is  pre- 
sently made  available  to  the  nuclear  power 
Indiistry  through  Oovernment  lease,  legisla- 
tion has  been  recommended  by  the  Commis- 
sion for  congressional  consideration  which 
would  make  private  ownership  permissible 
immediately,  and  mandatory  after  a  transi- 
tion period. 

7.  "We  sincerely  believe  that  It  Is  iinfalr 
and  In  contradiction  of  our  free  enterprise 
Bjrstem,  for  the  Government  to  spend  the 
taxpayers'  money— Including  taxes  collected 
from  coal  and  other  fuels  industries— to  en- 
courage through  subsidy  the  construction  of 
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plants  that  threaten  to  undermine  the  future 
growth  of — and  perhaps  eventually  to 
destroy — coal  and  associated  Industries  upon 
wlilch  so  many  people  depend  for  a  liveli- 
hood and  which  play  such  a  vital  role  In  our 
economy,  and  in  addition  endanger  their 
lives  and  property." 

Comment:  In  the  process  of  preparing  Its 
Report  to  the  President  on  Civilian  Nuclear 
Power,  the  Commission  performed  a  detailed 
analysis  of  the  projected  Impact  of  nuclear 
power  on  the  potential  production  and  con- 
sxunptlon   of    fossil   fuels.     The   conclusion 
reached  is  that,  "the  projected  growth  of  nu- 
clear power  will  merely  supplement  and  not 
supplant  coal  and  other  fossil  fuels  for  many 
decades.    The  fossU  fuel  industries  and  par- 
Ucularly  the  coal  Industry  can  expect  a  pe- 
riod of  continuously  expanding  production." 
This  forecast  is  Illustrated  by  the  table  on 
page  7  of  appendix  5  to  the  report  which 
shows  a  rise  In  energy  supplied  by  coal  from 
the  equivalent  of  416  mUUon  tons  in  I960 
to  3M3  million  tons  in  the  year  2000.    Dur- 
ing  the   same   period   the   energy    obtained 
from  nuclear  sources,  expressed  In  equivalent 
tons  of  coal,  U  estimated  to  be  15  million  In 
1970.  100  million  In  1980.  410  million  In  1990 
and  1,260    million  In  2000.    As  a  matter  of 
Interest,  it  should  be  noted  that  the  AEC 
purchases  very  substantial  quantities  of  coal 
and  In  fact  Is  the  coal  Indiistry's  best  single 
customer. 
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^•■TTKa  TO  VlCa   CHAISMAM   ROLinZLO 

In  this  letter  Mr.  Moody  again  refers  to 
AEC   concentration  on  commercial   nuclear 
powerplanu  with  concurrent  neglect  of  the 
development  of  advanced  technology,  and  to 
the   ample   reserves  of  fossil   fuels.     Please 
refer  to  my  comments,  above,  on  these  points. 
Mr.   Moody    Introduces    a    new   argument 
against    further    Oovernment    assistance    to 
large-scale,  proven  concept  nuclear  plants  by 
contending    that    such    plants   can    already 
compete  with  conventional  fuel  plante  with- 
out subsidy.     He  quotes  Mr.  Louis  Roddla 
In  support  of  this  contention.     However   In 
his  letter  to  Chairman  Pastosz.  Mr.  Moody 
supports  his  position  by  stating.  "The  AEC 
has  made  clear  that  without  massive  Gov- 
ernment subsidies  for  both  construcUon  and 
operation  these  plants  would  not  be   built 
nor  would  the  electricity  they  produce  come 
anywhere  near  being  competitive  with  coal- 
produced  electricity  even  with  the  so-called 
high  fuel-cost  areas."     It  is  therefore  not 
clear  to  us  whether  Mr.  Moody  believes  that 
such  plants  would  or  would  not  be  compeU- 
tive.    The  Commissions  position  is  that  large 
nuclear  plants  built  at  this  time  could  pro- 
duce  electricity   at   costs   no   greater   than 
those    from    conventional    plants    In    areas 
where  the  delivered  cost  of  fossil  fuel  is  35 
cents  per  million  B.t.u.'s  or  greater 

I  would  like  to  add  a  final  comment  re- 
garding Mr.  Moody's  statement  In  hU  letter 
to  Chairman  Pastors  that  the  National  Coal 
Policy  Conference  speaks  for  the  Industrial 
federation  buUt  around  bituminous  coal  In- 
cluding, "coal-consuming  electric  utilities  " 
In  view  of  the  more  than  half  a  billion  dol- 
lars already  spent  by  the  utility  Industry  on 
nuclear  powerplants.  plus  the  commitments 
for  several  hundred  million  doUars  more  it 
Is  obvious  that  at  least  a  large  segment'  of 
the  uUllty  Industry  believes  that  nuclear 
energy  has  the  potential  to  serve  as  a  re- 
liable and  economic  altemaUve,  supple- 
mental source  of  electric  power. 

I  trust  the  above  comments  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you.  We  would  be  pleased  to 
ftimlsh  any  additional  information  you  mav 
require. 

Sincerely  yours, 

A.  R.  LtrxoccKK. 
General  Manager. 

THX  POBTSMOUTH,  N.H.,  HARBOK  P»OJKCT 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President.  I 
commend  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 


tions and  the  diligent  chairman  of  the 
Subcommittee  on  Public  Works  for  pre- 
senting to  the  Senate  for  Its  approval  the 
first  of  several  appropriations  that  will 
be  required  to  complete  the  Portsmouth 
Harbor  and  Piscataqua  River  project 
The  committee  has  acted  in  a  most  far- 
sighted  manner,  because  the  estimates 
for  this  work  of  harbor  improvement 
were  made  final  too  late  for  their  in- 
clusion in  the  budget  submitted  by  the 
President  in  January  of  this  year. 

I  would  like  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  comment  on  the  national  significance 
of  this  project,  which  testifies  to  the 
work  of  our  National  Oovernment  in 
creating  the  basis  for  economic  improve- 
ment in  every  region  of  our  country, 

THX    POKTSMOXTTR     PSOJICT    DKPSNDS    ON     CIVIC 
IMAGINATION 

The  city  of  Portsmouth  stands  today 
as  a  community  confirmed  in  Its  cour- 
age to  plan  ahead.    The  proud  name  of 
the     'Port    City."    inherited    from    our 
oceangoing  forefathers,  has  recently  be- 
come a  touchstone  for  progress  through- 
out the  seacoast  region  of  New  Hamp- 
shire.    A  dozen  years  ago.  Portsmouth 
Harbor  handled  only  863.000  short  tons 
of  ocean  cargo.     Rapid  currents   in   a 
tortuous  channel   bordered   with   rocks 
have  made  entry   into   the  harbor  an 
unacceptable  risk  for  all  but  the  most 
skilled  navigators.    The  present  depth  of 
the  channel  In  its  upper  reaches  pre- 
vents the  use  of  large  modem  tankers 
also  preventing  full  use  of  the  harbor.' 
But  the  obstacles  to  be  overc<Hne  in  ful- 
filling the  port  city's  bright  future  were 
not  those  of  nature  alone.    A  slumbering 
tradition  had  to  be  revived.    Business- 
men had  to  be  convinced  that  the  pros- 
pects  for   progress    were    commercially 
sound.    Public  interest  had  to  be  awak- 
ened.   It  is  a  tribute  to  the  city  fathers 
business  and  civic  leaders  of  Portsmouth 
and  many  farsighted  men  and  women 
throughout   New    Hampshire    that    our< 
State  legislature  created  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Port  Authority  in  1957.    Our 
best  brains  turned  to  problems  of  trans- 
portation by  rail  and  highway,  coordin- 
ating   harbor    improvements    with    the 
needs  of  the  military  at  nearby  Pease 
Air   Force   Base    and    the    Portsmouth 
Naval  Shipyard,  and  laying  plans  with 
interested  busines  firms.    An  enlightened 
local  press  and  radio  helped  to  build  a 
solid  public  understanding  of  maritime 
commerce  and  the  plans  for  the  port. 
The  story  is  an  inspiring  one.  in  which 
the  public-spirited  imagination  of  our 
whole  seacoast  region  was  brought  to 
bear  on  the  needs  of  the  harbor  and  its 
commerce.    It  is  now  confidently  plan- 
ned that  the  port  will  handle  almost  2 
million  tons  annually  in  a  few  years. 

CONVINCINO  THE   CONGRXS8 

In  1958  and  1959  resolutions  were 
passed  in  the  Public  Works  Committees 
of  each  House  of  the  Congress,  asking 
the  Corps  of  Engineers  to  explore  the 
desirability  of  harbor  improvements. 
The  report  to  the  chief  of  the  Corps  of 
Engineers  was  transmitted  to  the  Con- 
gress by  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  on 
July  5.  1962.  By  summer  of  1963,  local 
support  for  the  project  had  become  vir- 


tually unanimous.  Gov.  Jdtm  W.  King 
drew  attention  to  the  State's  plana 
to  begin  construction  of  a  $3.8  million 
harbor  terminal  capable  of  handling  the 
newest  type  of  container  ship  and  all 
but  the  very  largest  supertankers.  Mr. 
John  Rowe,  State  commissioner  of  re- 
sources and  economic  development,  ob- 
served that  recent  Supreme  Court  deci- 
sions had  cleared  the  way  for  more 
competitive  overland  freight  rates  to  our 
northern  ports  and  that  the  new  facili- 
ties "are  believed  to  be  the  first  in  the 
Nation  engineered  from  the  ground  up 
to  handle  rail  and  truck  tonnage  for  the 
new  class  of  container  ships."  Mayor 
John  J.  Wholey  stated  his  belief  that  the 
project  Is  "essentlBl  to  the  present  and 
future  economic  welfare  of  the  city  of 
Portsmouth."  The  diligent  chairman  of 
the  New  Hampshire  State  Port  Author- 
ity, Mr.  Eugene  |*.  Soles,  wrote  as  fol 
lows: 


The  fact  that  larger  ships  must  navigate 
the  harbor  and  river  at  partial  draft  is  obvi- 
ously an  economic  detriment,  which  affects 
not  only  the  ship  operators,  but  the  economy 
of  the  local  area.  I  firmly  believe  that  the 
completion  of  the  prc^soaed  project  will  per- 
mit the  safe  and  orderly  passage  of  deeper 
draft  vessels,  and  consider  the  project  to  have 
a  vital  bearing  upon  the  economic  welfare 
of  the  State  of  New  Hampshire. 

Rear  Adm.  C.  J.  Palmer,  US.  Navy, 
commander   of   the   Portsmouth   Naval 
Shipyard,  stated  that  "improvements  in 
the  Portsmouth  Harbor  and  Piscataqua 
River  will  substantially  improve  the  facil- 
ity of  handling  modem  submarines  and 
Nvvy  tankers  in  this  area."   Lt.  Col.  John 
S.  Robinson,  U.S.  Air  Force,  acting  com- 
mander of  Pease  Air  Force  Base  pointed 
out    that   harbor   improvements   would 
"permit  fuel  dehvery  by  larger  tankers 
and  thereby  assure  an  adequate  backup 
supply  and  flow  of  aviation  fuels  for 
day-to-day   operations   as    well    as    for 
unforeseen  national  emergencies."     Mr. 
Thomas  M.   Prentiss,  president  of   the 
Greater  Portsmouth  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, foresaw  that  the  project  "would 
assist  such  interests  as  may  be  desirous 
of   locating   In   tidewater   areas   of   the 
State  as  well  as  benefiting  existing  busl- 
nesses.-     Such  local  businesses  as  the 
Portsmouth    Navigation    Corp..    C.    H. 
Sprague  &  Son  Co.,  the  Atlantic  Ter- 
minal Sales  Corp.,  New  England  Tank 
Industries  of  New  Hampshire,  the  Pub- 
lic Service  Co.  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
the  Simplex   Wire    &   Cable   Co..   pre- 
sented excellent  statements  of  the  benefit 
the   harbor  project   would   provide   for 
their    operations.      Out-of-State    firms 
such  as  the  Central  Maine  Power  Co..  the 
National    Gypsum    Co..    the    Keystone 
Shipping  Ca.  the  Trinidad  Corp..  and 
the  Socony  Mobil  Oil  Co..  welcomed  new» 
of  the  project  and  most  said  they  would 
consider  expanding  their  operations  into 
and  out  of  the  Portsmouth  Harbor. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  pleasure  to 
contribute  what  I  could  to  consideration 
of  this  Important  project  in  the  Con- 
gress. On  June  13  of  this  year  I 
testified  in  its  favor  before  Senator 
Ellendek's  subcommittee.  I  ask  imani- 
mous  consent  that  this  statement  be 
reprinted  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment WB8  ordered  to  b^  printed  In  the 
RscoBD,  as  foUows: 

POETSJKOUTH    HaKBOK    AMD    PI8CATAQT7A    RiVBI 

PaojzcT 
(Statement   of   Hem.   TnoMAa   J.   MclNTTaa 
before   the   Public   Works    Subcommittee, 
Committee  on  Appropriations.  UJ3.  Senate, 
June  13.  1903  > 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  gratefiil  to  you  and 
the  members  of  the  subcommittee  for  this 
opportunity  to  discuss  the  Portsmouth  Har- 
bor and  PkBcataqua  River  Navigation  project. 
The  1962  Rivers  and  Harbors  Act  author- 
ising this  project,  lor  which  the  total  esti- 
mated cost  Is  $7^  million.  Its  principal  pvir- 
poee  would  be  the  widening  of  the  tortuous 
channel  that  winds  upstream  through  Ports- 
mouth Harbor  and  to  extend  that  channel 
some  1,700  feet  above  the  Newlngton  dock 
facilities. 

In  1955  several  ledges  were  removed,  deep- 
ening the  present  channel  to  86  feet,  en- 
abling tankers  of  some  25,000  deadweight 
tons  to  reach  the  Public  Service  Co.  of  New 
Hampshire.  whUe  the  upper  reaches  of  the 
river  remain  limited  to  ships  of  some  17.000 
deadweight  tons.  The  project  would  widen 
the  channel  and  eliminate  submerged  ledges, 
permitting  tankers  of  up  to  35,000  dead- 
weight tons  to  use  the  entire  channel. 

Past  tidal  currents,  sharp  bends,  and  dMB- 
cult  bridge  approaches  make  the  existing 
channel  a  hazardous  one.  The  fact  that  this 
danger  has  not  led  to  serious  collisions, 
groundings,  and  perhaps  even  fires  is  a  trib- 
ute to  the  skill  of  the  Portsmouth  Harbor 
pilots. 

The  high  coat  of  petroleum  deliveries  from 
•mailer,  less  efficient  vessels  constitutes  a 
heavy  burden  yxpaa  our  State,  which  must 
rely  upon  coastal  shipping  to  neutralize  the 
effect  at  unreaeonably  high  rail  and  motor 
freight  rates.  These  high  costs  have  con- 
tributed to  the  fact  that  New  Hampshire's 
resldentled  electricity  rates  are  the  highest  In 
the  Nation.  It  has  been  estimated  that  an- 
nual savings  of  some  $000,000  would  result 
from  the  channel  Improvements  described  by 
the  Corps  of  Engineers. 

The  project  has  been  assigned  a  benefit-to- 
cost  ratio  of  2.1  to  1.  The  a-mUe  extension 
to  Newlngton  and  the  upper  turning  basin 
have  been  assigned  a  beneflt-to-cost  ratio 
of  ft.S  to  1.  But  in  terms  of  the  urgent  hopes 
of  the  cltlaens  of  Portsmouth,  I  believe  this 
project  bears  even  more  significant  merit. 
On  the  Piscataqua  channel  the  city  oX  Ports- 
mouth. In  cooperation  with  the  State  De- 
partment of  Resources  and  Economic  Devel- 
opment, hopes  to  locate  a  foreign-trade  sone. 
The  University  of  New  Hampshire  hopes  to 
develop  a  deep  sea  marine  science  program 
which  would  require  docking  facilities  for 
oceanographlc  vessels.  The  Port  Authority 
hopes  to  develop  commercial  fishery  docking 
facilities  that  must  await  the  wldenli^g  of 
the  channel.  So  this  project.  If  it  is  pro- 
vided, will  set  off  a  whole  chain  reaction  of 
harbor  improvements  of  definite  commercial 
and  research  significance.  In  the  final  anal- 
ysis. It  Is  for  this  reason  that  I  strongly 
urge  the  members  of  this  subcommittee  to 
approve  the  expenditure  of  the  first  II H 
million  for  the  Portsmouth  Harbor  and 
Piscataqua  River  project. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
a  convinced  supporter  of  New  Hamp- 
shire's booming  seacoast  region.  The 
proposals  for  harbor  improvements,  new 
port  facilities,  a  foreign-trade  zone,  and 
a  marine  science  center  have  had  my  full 
support  since  I  began  my  service  in  the 
Senate.  I  have  Joined  In  offering  bills 
to  provide  for  the  development  of  new 
stern- ramp  trawlers  and  fishing  vessel 
constrvictlon  subsidies   to  help  expand 
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our  lagging  commercial  fisheries  fleet  I 
have  Joined  in  offering  legislaUon,  which 
has  since  passed  the  Senate,  to  provide 
for  oommercial  fisheries  research  and 
water  reaoin-ces  research  in  our  State 
universities.  I  have  repeatedly  stressed 
the  importance  of  maintaining  a  strong 
national  establishment  of  naval  ship- 
yards, whose  readiness  and  skills  are  so 
essential  in  times  of  challenge.  I  have 
repeatedly  urged  that  restrictions  be 
lifted  from  trade  in  residual  fuel  oil  the 
only  fuel  available  in  New  Hampshire  at 
a  nationally  competitive  price.  It  would 
be  my  conviction  that  citizens  of  New 
Hampshire's  seacost  regicm  and  port 
city  should  lend  their  support  to  these 
rftorts  and  to  local  efforts  to  make  the 
most  of  our  short  but  historic  seacoast. 
The  recent  report  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Sciences  on  marine  resources 
as  well  as  many  studies  by  the  AtlanUc 
States  Marine  Fisheries  Commissioti  and 
other  farsighted  groups  remind  ns  that 
the  resources  of  the  sea  are  truly  Inex- 
haustible. They  represent  a  new  fron- 
tier for  our  port  city  in  times  of  con- 
stant change  and  I  am  fully  confident 
that  our  dtiiens  will  prove  more  than 
equal  to  the  challenge. 

T«AMWO«K  rOK  PKOCKXSS 

Mr.  President,  projects  such  as  the 
Portsmouth  Harbor  project  mean  hard 
work.  Hard  work  by  a  Senate  subcom- 
mittee that  heard  literally  hundreds  of 
witnesses.  Hard  work  by  Government 
agencies  such  as  the  Corps  of  Engineers 
the  Bureau  of  Commercial  Fisheries,  the 
Coast  Guard,  and  many  others.  Hard 
work  by  local  leaders  and  State  govern- 
ment. Hard  work  by  the  New  Hampshire 
State  Port  Authority. 

It  has  been  charged  that  government 
funds  spent  for  public  works  belong  to 
some  peutlcularly  irresponsible  class  of 
public  waste.    I  would  not  deny  the  need 
to  obtain  full  value  for  such  funds,  but 
I  wonder  if  the  critics  have  any  idea  of 
the  scrutiny  that  such  projects  receive. 
Four  committees  <^  the  Ctmgress  exam- 
toe  them.    The  Corps  of  Engineers  and 
all   related   Federal   agencies    examine 
them.    The  Stales  weigh  them  with  a 
critical  eye.    No  project  is  authorised  un- 
less benefits  outweigh  costs.    The  very 
best  talent  that  the  Nation  enjoys  helps 
to   plan   these   projects   and   helps  the 
Congress  enact  them  into  law.    The  use 
of  public  funds  for  public  works  con- 
stitutes an  investment  in  public  prog- 
ress, not  merely  for  one  region  or  area, 
but  for  the  country  as  a  whtrie.    Manu- 
facturers all  across  the  Nation  will  find 
in  Portsmouth  a  new  shipping  point  for 
their  goods.    The  beltways  of  maritime 
commerce  that  encircle  the  Nation  will 
be  strengthened.    Our  foreign  trade  will 
be  expanded.    This  is  true  not  Jwt  be- 
cause Uncle  Sam  lays  out  funds  for  har- 
bor   improvement,    but    because    local 
groups  and  private  citizens  match  these 
Ideas  with  their  own.  and  make  Invest- 
ments which  more  than  match  the  value 
of  Federal  works  of  improvement.  With- 
out such  local  cooperatiOD,  thore  would 
be  little  value  In  the  Federal  projects. 
But  planning  and  building  together,  our 
local  communities  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment   can    each    supplement    the 
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«tren«th«  of  the  other  and  lay  the  foxm- 
dation  for  enduricK  progress.  That  Is 
what  has  happened  in  the  Port  City  of 
the  Oranlte  State  on  this  occasion  and. 
I  am  confident,  many  more  to  come  In 
the  future.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  excellent  publication  of  the  New 
Hampshire  State  Port  Authority  entitled 
"Newest  World  Port"  be  reprinted  as  a 
conclusion  to  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  publica- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Newkst   Woblo    Po«t 
New    Hampshire    State    Port    Authority: 
Eugene  P.  Soles,  chairman;  Carl  M.  Lougee. 
vice  chairman;  Hugh  O.  Hamilton;  Prank  W. 
Pate;  John  P.  Rowe;  John  E.  Seybolt;  Ralph 
T.  Harrla;  Cap.  Woodbury  8.  Adama,  director. 
au  orvn-A-noN 
State    construction    of    modem    terminal 
faculties  at  Portsmouth  Harbor  marks  the 
rebirth  at  one  of  the  Nation's  oldest  seaports. 
Through  the  efforts  and  foresight  of  for- 
mer Oov.  Wesley  Powell,  and  his  executive 
ooiincU,  this  became  a  reality. 

The  port  and  Its  terminal  are  being  de- 
veloped to  take  advantage  of  the  transporta- 
tion industry's  ever  increasing  growth. 

New  Hampshire  and  Portsmouth  invite 
your  consideration  of  the  port's  ability  to 
meet  yoiu"  requirements,  with  these  new 
facilities  added  to  other  advantages — a  deep. 
S5-foot  channel,  proximity  to  principal 
ocean  routes,  a  growing  network  of  modern 
highways,  adequate  raU  service,  a  stable 
Industrial  climate,  plus  thrifty  and  pro- 
gressive government. 

At  Portsmouth,  where  the  first  naval  ves- 
sel to  fly  the  XJB.  flag  was  launched,  site  oi 
an  Important  naral  shipyard  since  colonial 
days,  for  many  years  one  of  the  Nation's 
leading  ports  for  merchant  shipping.  New 
Hampshire  looks  forward  to  renewed  mari- 
time activity  and  welcomes  your  participa- 
tion. 

Sincerely, 

John  W.  King, 

Governor. 


December  9 


The  ffroteth  of  New  Hampshire  industry 

Manufacturing  Industry  in  New  Hamp- 
shire has  grown  enormously  since  1940.  This 
growth  has  been  carefully  programed  by 
the  State's  department  of  resources  and  eco- 
nomic development,  the  industrial  park  au- 
thority, the  New  Hampshire  Business  De- 
velopment Corp.,  and  a  nimiber  of  regional 
development  corporations. 

The  results?  Today  New  Hampshire  has 
one  of  the  lowest  unemployment  rates  In 
the  Nation,  despite  the  fact  that  it  ranks 
aecond  among  all  the  States  in  the  per- 
centage of  Its  population  employed  in  manu- 
facturing industries. 

There  is  stUl,  however,  virtually  unlimited 
room  for  new  industry  close  to  the  area  of 
the  new  port  and  marine  terminal.  Yours, 
for  example. 

Sew  Hampshire  and  the  world's  markets 
The  European  Common  Market  Is  gradu- 
ally easing  tariffs,  quotas,  and  Import  duties 
at  home  and  abroad.  This  Is  already  in- 
creasing America's  share  in  world  trade. 
And  so  Portsmouth  becomes  an  Increasingly 
Important  link  between  the  commerce  of 
Europe  and  our  northern  tier  of  States. 

The  new  port  and  marine  terminal  will 
make  Portsmouth  the  most  convenient 
shipping  and  importing  point  for  many 
companies  in  New  Hampshire,  Vermont. 
Ohio,  and  northern  New  York.  Completion 
of  New  Hampshire's  modern  and  efficient 
highway  system  will  provide  a  tie-in  with 
important  mldwestern  ports  that  are  ice- 
bound during  the  winter. 

Foreiffn  trade  zone  potential 
There  is  ample  available  land  close  to 
the  new  port  for  development  of  a  foreign 
trade  zone.  Should  any  companies  settling 
in  the  Portmouth  area  require  the  benefits 
of  a  foreign  trading  aone,  the  New  Hamp- 
shire State  Port  Authority  la  authorized  to 
establish  such  a  zone  imder  existing  regula- 
tions. 


this  century.  This  very  lack  of  activity 
finally  encouraged  private  industries  to  es- 
tablish loading  faculties  along  the  south 
b*nk  of  the  Plscataqua  for  the  quick  move- 
ment of  coal  and  fuel  oU  to  users  throughout 
the  State  by  means  of  the  exceUent  hlghwaf 
system.  ' 

Increasing  commerce 

I>urlng  the  last  two  decades,  this  activity 
bas  grown  considerably.  Prom  1965-60  an 
average  of  1,300,000  short  tons  of  materials 
have  been  shipped  through  the  privately 
owned  faclllUes  along  the  river. 

The  New  Hampshire  Port  Authority  cre- 
ated by  the  legislature  in  1967,  advocated 
the  establUhment  of  a  State  port  and  marine 
terminal  to  give  further  stimulus  to  the  New 
Hampshire  economy.  In  1963,  Gov.  Wesley 
Powell  and  hU  councU  authorized  $800  000 
toward  the  first  stage  of  construcUon  of  the 
port. 

Located  at  Nobles  Island,  adjacent  to  the 
Interstate  Highway  Bridge  across  the  Plsca- 
taqua River  to  Maine,  the  new  port  has  fa- 
cilities for  handling  containerized  as  well  as 
general  cargo.  With  an  authorized  ST.eoo - 
000  Federal  program  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps 
of  Engineers  to  deepen  and  widen  the  river 
and  harbor,  oceangoing  ships  of  any  size  may 
be  accommodated  at  the  new  marine  ter- 
minal. 

A  new  era  dawns 
Thus  Portsmouth,  a  busy  seagoing  com- 
munity 300  years  ago,  looks  forward  to  the 
revival  of  her  past  glory.  With  Industry 
throughout  the  Stata  Increasing  at  a  rapid 
rate,  the  new  marine  terminal  wlU  soon  make 
the  waters  of  the  Plscataqua  busier  than 
they  have  been  since  Portsmouth  clipper 
ships  rvaed  the  seven  seas. 
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A  NKW  nU  or  NXW  HAMPSHOU  COICKBKS 

"Portsmouth  has  the  Important  advantage 
of  being  a  completely  Ice -free  port.  The 
major  program  of  expansion  and  Improve- 
ment now  underway  clearly  Indicates  that 
Portsmouth  Is  entering  its  most  successful 
era  In  seaborne  conunerce." — Knoxm  P. 
SoLxs,  chairman.  New  Hampshire  State  Port 
Authority. 

A  new  world  port  for  New  England 

Portsmouth,  N.H..  is  a  completely  Ice-free 
year-round  port.  It  U  also  the  only  natural 
deepwater  harbor  between  the  ports  of  Bos- 
ton and  Portland.  The  modem  port  and 
marine  terminal  at  Nobles  Island  in  the 
Plscataqua  River  will  save  money  and  time — 
in  importing  raw  materials  and  exporting 
finished  products — for  industrial  firms  ex- 
tending outward  from  the  Portsmouth  area. 

The  first  stage  plans  for  the  marine  ter- 
minal Include  the  construction  of  a  concrete 
wharf  superstructure  and  decking,  460  feet 
In  length  and  50  feet  in  width,  which  will  ac- 
comnuxlate  oceangoing  vessels.  A  37,000- 
aquare-yard  reception  and  storage  area  ad- 
jacent to  the  wharf  wUl  lead  to  access  areas 
buUt  to  Ue  in  with  exisUng  roadways. 

Second  stage  plazis  call  for  the  addition 
of  two  more  berths,  a  much  enlarged  stag- 
ing and  storage  area,  and  a  complex  of  build- 
ings for  warehousing,  inspection,  mainte- 
nance, and  administrative  purposes. 

A  $7,600,000  Federal  project  to  widen  and 
deepen  certain  areas  of  the  Plscataqua  River 
is  presently  being  undertaken  by  the  US. 
Amy  Corps  of  Engineers.  ThU  will  facUl- 
tate  navigation  of  even  larger  oceangoing 
ships  in  the  river.  "«      s 


THI  N«W  AMD  THX  TKAOmONAI.  OF  POSTSMOUTH 
HAKBOE 

Birthplace  of  the  American  Navy 
Poimded  in  1633  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Plscataqua  River,  Portsmouth  Is  one  of  the 
oldest  cities  in  the  United  States.  It  Is  New 
Hampshire's  most  Important  seaport. 
"Birthplace  of  the  American  Navy,"  Ports- 
mouth was  a  thrlTlnj  port  and  shipbuilding 
center  In  the  late  17th  and  early  18th  cen- 
tmles.  Timber  and  other  goods  from  inland 
communlUes  were  shipped  down  river  In 
gundelows  to  Portsmouth  and  loaded  Into 
oceangoing  vessels  for  shipment  abroad. 
In  1777,  the  famous  Ranger  was  built  in 
Portsmouth  for  John  Paul  Jones.  In  1783 
the  first  ship  of  the  line  buUt  In  America, 
mounUng  74  giins,  was  completed  and  pre- 
sented to  Prance  by  Congress  in  gratitude 
for  French  aid  during  the  American  Revo- 
lution. 

The  clipper  ship  era 
During  the  War  of  1813.  commerce  in 
Portemouth  all  but  disappeared,  but  shlp- 
buUdlng  became  an  Important  industry  once 
more  by  1840.  Men  of  all  nations  went  down 
to  the  sea  in  the  famous  Portsmouth  clipper 
ships  such  as  the  Typhoon.  Chocorua  and 
Witch  of  the  Wave.  These  ships  gained 
worldwide  fame  as  the  fastest  vesseU  afloat 
in  the  heyday  of  the  gold.  tea.  and  opium 
trade.  But  with  the  coming  of  steam  and 
steel  ships,  Portsmouth's  greatest  commercial 
era  drew  to  a  close.  Even  before  the  arrival 
of  the  30th  century,  Boston  and  Pcn-tland 
had  surpassed  Portsmouth  as  the  centers  of 
seaborne  conunerce  in  New  England. 

The  Portsmouth  Naval  Shipyard 
The  Portsmouth  NaTal  Shipyard  has  al- 
ways been  an  important  Qovemment  Instal- 
lation, building  warships  of  all  types  for  the 
U.S.  NaTy.  But  commerce  in  the  port 
dwindled  away  during  the  first  40  years  of 


N«W  OATZWAT  TO  NEW  KNCLAND  AND  THX   WEST 

Year-round  port  service  for  the  Midwest 
Portsmouth  is  geographically  the  gateway 
to  northern  New  England  and  to  many  polnta 
in  the  Midwest  bordering  the  Great  Lakes. 
With  ports  such  as  Toledo  and  Cleveland  ice- 
bound during  the  winter  months.  Porte- 
mouth can  serve  as  a  shipping  point  for 
goods  normally  sent  to  and  from  these  ports 
in  warmer  weather. 

New  highway  system 
Serving  the  State's  industry  as  well  as  in- 
dustrial firms  in  Vermont,  New  Hampshire's 
excellent  new  highway  system  is  rapidly 
being  ezi>aaded  and  soon  will  be  one  of  the 
finest  in  the  Nation.  Already  it  provides  ex- 
press connections  from  Portsmouth  north  to 
Portland  and  Canada  and  south  to  Boston, 
Providence,  and  New  York  City.  More  than 
36  major  trucking  companies  serve  New 
Hampshire,  assuring  direct  service  to  all 
points  within  the  State. 

Bail  connections  good  and  economical 
The  Boston  &  Maine  Rallrocul  services  New 
Hampshire  with  both  passenger  and  freight 
service.  Freight  trains  leave  all  principal 
cities  dally  for  Boston  and  New  York.  Con- 
nections with  Canadian  railways  via  the 
Boston  &  Maine  Railroad  afford  New 
Hampshire  shippers  the  advantage  of  cheaper 
differential  rates  to  Canada  west  of  Kingston, 
Ontario,  and  to  desUnatlons  In  the  United 
States  between  central  Ohio  and  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  north  of  a  line  through  the 
central  part  of  Kentucky,  Missoxu-l,  and 
Kansas. 

Harbor  traffic  tripled  since  1940 
Despite  the  lack  of  a  State  port  and 
terminal  facilities  in  Portemouth,  traffic  in 
the  harbor  has  more  than  tripled  since  1940. 
In  that  year.  406,663  short  tons  of  cargo 
moved  through  the  private  docking  facillUea 
In  the  Plscataqua  River.  By  1966,  tonnage 
had  risen  to  more  than  1,300,000  short  tons. 
and  from  1956  to  1960,  the  average  yearly  ton- 
nage approximated   1,300,000  short  tons. 

The  majority  of  this  tonnage  consisted  of 
importe,  including  petroleum  producte  of  all 


classes,  gypsum  or  plaster  rock,  bituminous 
coal  and  lignite,  electrical  machinery  and 
raw  salt. 

NXW   IMPETUS  rOE  M«W   HAMPSHIKS'S  STEAOILT 
BISING  IICPOKT  AND  EXPOET  TEAOE 

New  Hampshire  exports 
Total  value  of  exporte  from  New  Hampshire 
In  1960  Is  estimated  at  $64.7  million.  Most 
important  exporting  industries  in  the  State 
are  nonelectrical  machinery,  including  spe- 
cial Industry  machinery,  primary  metals, 
textile  mlU  products,  paper  and  allied  prod- 
ucte, leather,  and  leather  producte,  and  elec- 
trical machinery.  These  six  industries  ex- 
ported more  than  90  percent  of  the  estimated 
totals  of  manufactured  goods  from  the  State 
In  1960. 

Imports  to  New  Hampshire 
The  nonelectrical  machinery  Industry,  larg- 
est exporter  of  manufactured  goods  (almost 
60  percent  of  the  total  exported) ,  is  also  in- 
directly dependent  on  importe  for  Ite  high 
volume  of  production.  Large  quantities  of 
ferroalloys  are  produced  by  the  primary 
metals  industries  from  imported  ores  and 
concentrates  of  manganese,  chromite,  nickel, 
cobalt,  and  columblte-tantallte,  and  txmgs- 
ten.  Other  indirect  Import  requiremento  in- 
clude nonferrous  ores  or  metals,  such  as  anti- 
mony, copper  and  Un. 

The  primary  metals  industry,  textile  mill 
producte,  leather  and  leather  producte,  elec- 
trical machinery,  and  agriculture  in  New 
Hampshire  are  all  steady  Importers  of  for- 
eign made  producte. 

A  good  percentage  of  these  Importe,  as  well 
as  the  finished  goods  In  which  they  are  used, 
wUl  fiow  through  the  new  State  port. 

TAKE  A  NEW  HABO  LOOK  AT  THE  VTrALITT  OF 
I»EW  HAMPSHIKB'B  ECONOMIC  CLIMATE 

Healthy  economic  climate 
In  addition  to  the  Import-export  advan- 
tages of  the  new  Marine  Terminal,  the  State 
of  New  Hampshire  offers  an  economic  climate 
second  to  none. 

No  corporate  income  tax 
The  State  has  no  corporate  Income  tax  and 
no  general  sales  tax.  It  depends  more  upon 
ad  valorem  property  taxes  for  tax  revenue 
than  most  other  States.  Appwoximately  60 
percent  of  all  taxes  collected  for  support  of 
State  and  local  government  come  from  this 
one  source.  And  industry  pays  only  13  per- 
cent of  the  total  property  taxes. 

Large  female  labor  market 
Although  New  Hampshire  has  one  of  the 
lowest  imemployment  rates  in  the  country, 
there  U  a  substantial  female  labor  market. 
Otir  women  are  Industrious,  adaptable,  and 
Imbued    with    the    Yankee    concept   of   "an 
honest  day's  work  for  an  honest  day's  pay." 
Loyal,   intelligent   workers 
The  New  Hampshire  worker  Is  Intelligent, 
loyal,      and      hard     working.     Wage      rates 
throughout  the  State  are  reasonable  by  big 
city  Standards.     Fringe  beneflte  too  are  well 
within  sensible  standards. 

Adequate  water  supply 
Water  supply  throughout  the  State  is  more 
than  adequate  and  electric  power  and  fuel 
rates  are  reasonable.  The  Public  Service  Co. 
of  New  Hampshire  services  about  80  percent 
of  all  users  of  electric  power  in  the  State. 
Fuel  oil,  brought  Into  Portemouth  by  tanker. 
Is  naturally  cheaper  than  anywhere  else  In 
the  State.  Natural  gas  is  also  available  in 
Portsmouth,  brought  In  by  one  of  the  two 
transmission  pipelines  running  through  the 
State. 

Excellent  eduoational  facilities 
New  Hampshire  has  top-noteh  public 
schools  and  colleges  ranging  from  excellent 
small  institutions  to  nationally  famous  cen- 
ters of  learning  such  as  the  University  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Dartmouth  College. 
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Enjoyable  living 
Executives  and  workers  alike  can  enjoy 
living  in  one  of  the  Nation's  finest  vacation- 
lands.  Skiing,  hiking,  golf,  swimming,  boat- 
ing, camping,  hunting,  fishing  and  a  host  of 
other  outdoor  sporte  can  be  enjoyed  in  the 
most  beautifiU  surroimdings  in  the  eastern 
part  of  the  United  States. 

Economic  analysis  available 
There  is  a  complete  analysis  of  population 
and  labor  supply,  wage  rates,  taxes,  trans- 
portation facilities,  and  other  factors  affect- 
ing New  Hampshire  as  an  industrial  location. 
We  woiUd  like  to  place  a  copy  of  this  study 
in  your  hands  to  convince  you  that  locating 
your  plant  in  New  Hampshire,  with  the  added 
bonuses  of  a  new  port  designed  to  your  needs. 
Is  worth  looking  into.  Just  drop  a  line  to: 
Director,  New  Hampshire  State  Port  Author- 
ity. Poet  Office  Box  396,  Portsmouth,  N.H. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass  ? 

The  bill  (H.R.  9140)   was  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  move  to  lay  that 
motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  Its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Ellen- 
DBR,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan.  Mr.  Hill,  Mr.  Magnuson,  Mr. 
Holland,  Mr.  McNamara,  Mr.  Pastore, 
Mr.  Hruska,  Mr.  Young  of  North  Dakota, 
Mr.  MuNDT  and  Mrs.  Smith  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 


TRIBUTE  TO  MEMBERS  OF  THE 
COMMITTEE  AND  STAFF 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  I 
take  this  occasion  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  and  the  members 
of  the  Appropriations  Committee  for 
their  assistance  in  handling  the  bill.  I 
particularly  wish  to  thank  and  compli- 
ment the  competent  clerk  of  the  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Kenneth  Bousquet,  who  sits 
with  me  here,  and  who  is  really  and  truly 
my  right-hand  man  in  the  handling  of 
this  matter. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
once  again  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  has  shown  his  usual  skill 
in  handling  legislative  matters,  whether 
they  be  from  the  Committee  on  Agri- 
culture and  Forestry  or  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  This  has  been  a 
most  difficult  bill  to  deal  with.  It  is  an 
intricate  bill.  It  is  a  bill  that  very  few 
Members  of  the  Senate  understand,  and 
understandably  so.  However,  it  is  a  bill 
which  has  received  the  constant  atten- 
tion of  the  Senator  from  Louisiana. 

I  compliment  him  and  the  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  committee  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska], 
and  the  other  members  of  the  commit- 
tee, and  the  staff  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  have  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
join  the  majority  leader  in  paying  re- 
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spects  to  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELLENDER]  and  his  colleagues  on  the 
committee.  As  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana  knows,  public  works  are  of  vital  im- 
portance to  my  State  and  to  the  entire 
Pacific  Northwest.  We  have  never  re- 
ceived any  gratuity  from  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana,  and  we  would  not  have 
deserved  it  if  we  had  requested  it.  We 
always  receive  a  fair  hearing  from  the 
Senator  from  Louisiana  in  making  our 
presentation.  On  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  State,  I  thank  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  fairness  and  justice 
that  he  has  shown  us. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
goes  infinitely  further  than  merely  giv- 
ing a  fair  hearing  to  a  Senator  who  comes 
before  him  on  this  detailed  bill.  He 
knows  the  problem  that  every  Senator 
faces.  He  goes  over  and  beyond  the  call 
of  duty  in  cooperating  with  Senators  in 
order  to  make  certain  that  full  justice 
is  done. 

Once  more.  I  salute  the  distinguished 
and  efficient  clerk  of  the  subcommittee. 
I  have  occasion  to  know  how  generous 
and  kind  he  has  been  to  my  own  office 
force  and  my  staff  members.  I  publicly 
thank  Ken  Bousquet  for  his  cooperation 
and  his  every  kindness.  This  has  been 
a  consistent  attribute  of  his  over  a  long 
period  of  time,  including  the  years  when 
I  served  on  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. So  I  salute  him  and  thank  him 
Likewise,  I  thank  the  minority  clerk 
who  has  been  a  tower  of  strength  in  this 
matter.    We  salute  him,  as  well 

Mr.  YARBOROUQH.    Mr.  President 
on  behalf  of  the  people  of  my  State  of 
Texas,  I  desire  to  thank  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  his 
patient    hearings.    The    record    shows 
that   nearly   4,500   pages   of   testimony 
were  taken.    I  was  present  this  year  as 
I  have  been  in  past  years,  and  I  know 
that  every  delegation  that  has  appeared 
has  been  courteously  treated  by  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Louisiana.     We 
have  waited  our  turn  in  line,  as  have 
delegations    from    many   other    States. 
All  of  them,  from  every  State,  have  re- 
ceived unfailing  courtesy.    That  reflects 
credit  on  the  Senate  and  all  its  com- 
mittees.   The  chairman  has  remained 
in  the  committee  day  after  day.  and  per- 
sonally knows  what  the  record  contains. 
Mr.  Bousquet  and  all  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  who  worked  with  the 
chairman  are  diligent  in  furnishing  op- 
portunities for   witnesses  to  be  heard 
They    cooperate    by    answering    corre- 
spondence.   They  are  knowledgeable  and 
understand  the  requests  of  the  people  of 
my  State  who  appear  before  the  commit- 
tee on  matters  on  which  they  desire  to  be 
heard. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  his  efficient  work. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  is  due  an  explanation  of  the 
procedure  that  will  be  followed  this  af- 
ternoon. It  had  been  anticipated  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  Independ- 
ent Offices  appropriation  bill  would  be 
available  this  afternoon.    We  find  that 
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thla  Is  not  so.  Howerer,  the  Hoiise  has 
agreed  to  the  conference  report  on  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill,  and  that 
will  be  the  business  following  the  dlsposl« 
tlon  of  the  military  construction  aiH>7X>- 
priation  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  hATc 
been  asked  by  several  Senators  to  an- 
nounce what  the  posiUon  will  be  of  Sen- 
ators who  are  opposed  to  the  conference 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  The  House 
having  agreed  to  the  conference  report 
this  afternoon  by  a  vote  of  some  190  to 
164.  while  we  cannot  move  to  recommit 
we  shaU  move  to  reject  the  report  and 
a«k  for  a  further  conference.  We  in- 
tend to  analyze  the  conference  report 
section  by  section. 
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MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION 
APPROPRIATIONS.  1964 

Mr.  B4ANSPIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  Calendar  No.  730,  H  R  9139 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  LcGisLATrv^  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJi. 
9139)  making  appropriations  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  De- 
fense for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill 
which  had  been  reported  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  with  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  this 
measure  brings  before  the  Senate  the 
military  construction  appropriation  bill 
for  the  fiscal  year  1964.  There  are  no 
particular  innovations  or  far-reaching 
new  programs  provided  In  the  bill.  The 
program  is  a  continuation  of  what  might 
be  called  the  regular  military  construc- 
tion program. 

There  is  one  unusuaUy  large  lt«n  of 
$185  million  for  the  construction  of  ad- 
ditional ballistic  missile  sites.  The  next 
largest  Item  is  for  military  housing 
which  the  Senate  win  remember  is  now 
handled  by  direct  appropriations,  rather 
than  under  the  old  system  of  what  was 
called  Capehart  housing. 

I  shall  give  some  summary  Qgum  In 
the  beginning,  and  then  present  a  com- 
plete statement  for  the  Record,  covering 
the  entire  bUl.  Then  I  shall  be  glad  to 
answer  questions  that  any  Senator  may 
wish  to  ask. 

This  matter  was  first  considered  by 
the  Senate  in  the  authorization  act.  and 
considerable  reductions  were  made  In  the 
original  request  for  military  construc- 
tion. The  total  amount  that  was  re- 
duced in  the  authorization  act.  Itself  was 
for  $176,149,000  in  the  regular  construc- 
Uon  program.  That  left  an  amount 
authorized  for  construction  In  the  main 
military  program  of  f  1.055,851, 000. 

To  be  added  to  that  amount  in  the  au- 
thorization act  was  $685,312,000  for  De- 
fense family  housing.  Also  included  in 
that  figure  is  a  sum  that  the  committee 
will  try  to  have  transferred  to  the  other 


appropriation  bin,  because  It  has  nothing 
to  do  with  construction. 

The  large  item  in  the  housing  program 
is  for  the  payment  of  Interest  on  the 
old  housing  program,  including  Cape- 
hart  housing;  this  sum  is  $167  million. 
Another  large  item  is  for  the  operaUon 
and  maintenance  of  the  approximately 
200,000  units  already  completed:  this 
amounts  to  $306  million.  This  debt  pay- 
ment and  operation  maintenance  should 
not  be  included  in  this  bUI,  because  It  is 
misleading,  and  will  cause  Senators  and 
the  press  to  believe  that  that  large 
amount  of  mihtary  construction  Is  pro- 
vided in  the  bin.  when  It  Is  not  construc- 
tion in  any  sense  of  the  word. 

Returning  to  the  $1,055,851,000  of  au- 
thorized construction,  that  amount  was 
decreased  to  $917,793,000  by  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  action.  The 
Senate  committee  reports  a  figure  of 
$978,083,000. 

The  bill  contains  some  items  that  the 
House  deleted  and  the  Senate  commit- 
tee eliminated.  There  are  some  items 
that  the  House  approved  that  the  Sen- 
ate committee  has  taken  out.  There 
are  a  few  items  that  came  to  the  Sen- 
ate committee,  not  having  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  House,  because  they  were 
not  completed  and  not  ready  for  sub- 
mission to  the  HoTise. 

Broadly  speaking,  we  have  included 
four  hospitals  and  have  Included  operat- 
ing facilities  that  go  with  the  hospitals, 
such  as  nurses'  quarters  and  corpsmen 
quarters. 

Roundly,  we  have  Included  In  the  bill 
money  for  7.500  military  family  housing 
imlts.  The  budget  requested  12,100 
housing  units;  authorization  action  by 
the  Congress  reduced  the  number  to 
10,140  units.  The  House  allowed  7  755 
housing  units.  The  Senate  Committee 
on  Appropriations  reduced  the  number 
to  7,500  and  placed  money  in  the  bill  to 
build  this  number. 

We  Included,  as  eligible  for  construc- 
tion, the  entire  10.140  unit  list  as  sub- 
mitted by  the  Department  of  Defense. 
Including  houses  overseas  deleted  by 
the  House.  I  shaU  repeat  that  for  em- 
phasis. All  military  housing  In  this 
budget  Is  Included  in  the  biU  as  being 
eligible  for  construction;  but  the  bill 
provides  money  to  construct  only  7.500 
of  these  units.  That  Is  exacUy  the  pat- 
tern that  was  followed  last  year.  It  has 
worked  very  well. 

I*st  year  the  Senate  committee  ten- 
tatively recommended,  and  the  Senate 
adopted,  a  program  of  military  construc- 
tion of  family  housing  of  7.500  units 
for  a  period  of  a  few  years  at  least. 

At  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  Just 
closed,  5.000  of  those  houses  were  imder 
COTistruction.  Now  all  7,500  have  been 
started.  But  all  the  7,500  new  starts  in 
the  biU.  plus  the  2,500  that  have  been 
started  since  July  wUl  total,  in  round 
numbers,  10,000  units  for  the  cxirrent 
fiscal  year. 

The  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltowstallI,  as  always,  has  been  very 
active  in  the  preparation  of  the  biU  and 
In  attending  the  hearings.  He  has  ren- 
dered his  usual  highly  valuable  service 


hi  connection  with  the  blU.  He  may  wish 
to  obUln  the  floor;  and  If  he  wishes  to 
do  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield  now  to  him 
Mr.  SALTON8TALL.  Mr.  President! 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield 
now  to  me? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield 
Mr.  8ALTONSTALL.  I  merely  wish  to 
state  that  I  believe  that  under  his  able 
leadership,  this  Is  a  good  bUl;  and  I 
believe  that  the  method  of  allocating  the 
housing  is  an  excellent  one,  because  we 
Included  provisions  for  funds  for  the 
7^00  housing  units,  but  we  voted  to  allow 
the  Department  of  Defense  to  decide 
they  shall  be  built,  so  the  Department 
can  decide  on  the  top  priorities— which 
is  very  much  better  than  to  have  Con- 
gress decide  where  and  when  they  shall 
be  built. 

As  for  the  general  approprlaUon  Items 
for  the  various  services.  I  believe  our  sub- 
committee voted  to  include  the  necessary 
items.  We  voted  to  delete  some  of  the 
itenas  voted  by  the  House,  but  w«  voted 
to  include  some  which  the  House  did 
not  Include. 

So,  in  the  overall  view,  I  believe  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  committee 
is  a  good  one;  and  I  hope  the  Senate  will 
support  the  comnUttees  decisions.  Un- 
der the  leadership  of  the  able  Senator 
from  Mississippi,  the  same  conacienUous 
atUtude  displayed  in  previous  years  was 
again  displayed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    The  Senator  from 
Mississippi  will  recall  that  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense  was  before  the  sub- 
committee, of  which  I  am  a  member   I 
raised  with  him  the  quesUon  of  the  200 
additional    family    housing    units    re- 
quested for  Malmstrom  Ah-  Force  Base 
at  Great  Palls.  Mont.,  which  at  the  pres- 
ent time  Is   1.200  units  short.    Is  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  a  posi- 
tion to  explain  the  situation  in  regard  to 
Mahnstrom  Air  Force  Base  and  the  200 
additional    family    housing    units    re- 
quested? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Yes.  The  Senator 
from  Montana  made  a  very  strong  case 
for  the  Malmstrom  houses.  The  hotising 
units  for  the  Mahnstrom  Air  Force  Base 
are  included  in  the  bill. 

As  I  have  already  pointed  out,  the  bill 
does  not  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the 
construcUon  of  aU  the  housing  we  have 
approved  for  priority  allocation  by  the 
Department:  but  the  Mahnstrom  base 
units  are  very  high  on  the  priority  Ust 
supplied  to  the  committee;  and  now  It 
wIU  be  up  to  the  Department  of  Defense 
and  the  various  services  to  decide  ac- 
cording to  theh-  dlscreUon,  where  these 
funds  will  be  spent,  within  the  limits 
provided  by  the  bill. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Mississippi;  that  Is  fair  enough 

Mr.  STENNIS.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 

Mr.  President,  I  also  thank  the  Sena- 
tor from  Massachusetts  for  his  valuable 
contributions. 
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In  further  regard  to  the  housing  situa- 
tion, let  me  say  that  the  committee  fol- 
lowed, in  proportion  between  the  various 
services,  the  same  general  percentage 
proportions  which  were  in  the  bill  to 
begin  with. 

Second,  the  overseas  housing  is,  for 
the  most  part,  not  to  l>e  in  Western  Eu- 
rope. The  only  major  item  in  Western 
Europe  is  in  Spain.  The  items  for  over- 
sea housing  which  are  Included  in  the 
bill  will  receive  consideration  and  treat- 
ment along  with  the  others,  but  there 
wiU  be  less.  The  House  deleted  those 
items,  largely  on  the  ground,  so  our  com- 
mittee vmderstands,  of  the  balance-of- 
payments  question.  We  took  further 
proof  on  that  matter,  and  we  have  voted 
to  include  in  the  bill  the  oversea  con- 
struction items,  which  we  are  told  will 
not  materially  or  substantially  aflfect  the 
balance-of-payments  problem,  because 
these  housing  imits.  or,  at  least,  most  of 
them,  are  to  be  prefabricated  and  built 
to  that  extent  hi  the  United  States,  and 
then  shipped  in  pieces  overseas,  and  put 
together  overseas.  At  any  rate,  that  item 
will  be  worked  out  in  conference. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield' 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  yield. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  for  the  careful  atten- 
tion he  has  given  to  the  entire  field  of  our 
defenses  and  the  necessary  facilities  to 
be  built,  particxilarly  in  the  State  which  I 
represent  in  part. 

However,  I  wish  to  ask  about  one  item 
which  I  understand  is  in  the  bill,  al- 
though not  shown  as  a  line  item,  because 
it  is  of  the  gravest  concern  in  Florida. 
It  has  to  do  with  the  air  defense  system 
extending  from  the  Homestead  SAC  Base 
down  to  Key  West.  Although  it  Is  not  a 
line  item,  do  I  correctly  understand  that 
it  Is  completely  covered  by  a  substantial 
allowance  in  the  bill? 

Mr.  STENNIS.  That  matter  is 
covered  in  the  bUl.  Incidentally,  the 
Homestead  Base  was  one  of  the  key 
ones  used  in  the  Cuban  crisis  a  little  over 
a  year  ago,  and  certainly  proved  its  value 
Mr.  HOLLAND.  And  the  Boca  Chica 
Base,  which  also  was  used  by  the  Air 
Force,  was  the  other  of  the  two  bases 
which  became  so  critical  at  that  time; 
was  it  not?  I  j 

Mr.  STENNIS.    That  is  correct. 
Let  me  say  that  the  matter  mentioned 
by   the   Senator  from   Florida   is  fully 
taken  care  of  in  the  bill. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senater  from  Mississippi. 


from  the  budget  estimate  of  $249,500- 
000. 

For  military  construction  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  $202,223,000.  This  Is 
an  increase  of  $8,223,000  over  the  $194 
million  allowed  by  the  House  and  a  de- 
crease of  $67,677,000  from  the  budget 
estimate  of  $269,900,000. 

For  military  construction  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  of  the  Department  of  the  Air 
Force,  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  $487,090,000.  This  is  an 
increase  of  $36,090,000  over  the  $451 
million  allowed  by  the  House,  and  a  de- 
crease of  $141,110,000  from  the  budget 
estimate  of  $628,200,000. 

For  the  Reserve  forces  the  committee 
recommends  the  budget  figure,  with  the 
exception  of  the  Army  National  Guard: 


Army  Reserve •4.600.000 

Naval  Reserve. __     6.000,000 

Air   Force  Reserve 4.000,000 

Air  National  Guard 16.000,000 
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063.000   for    the   construction   of   7,500 
housing  units. 

The  House  aUowed  $645,171,000  for  the 
Defense  housing  program.  The  Senate 
allowed  $637,406,000.  This  is  a  reduc- 
tion of  $7,765,000.  The  Department  of 
Defense  requested  $685,312,000  of  the 
Senate.  Reductions  made  by  the  Senate 
from  this  request  amoimted  to  $47,906  - 
000. 

Mr.  President,  by  way  of  explaining 
the  total  reductions  made  by  the  com- 
mittee, hicluded  is  $225,238,000  made  as 
a  result  of  the  reductions  In  the  Military 
Construction  Authorization  Act  for  fis- 
cal year  1964 — Public  Law  88-174.  The 
authorization  reductions  for  the  services 
amounted  to,  and  these  include  the  De- 
fense Houshig,  Army.  $47,107,000  Navy 
$59,612,000,  Air  Force,  $116,022,000  and 
Defense  Agencies,  $2,497,000. 


SUMMAST  or  BILL 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  the  to- 
tal appropriation  recommended  by  the 
Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
amounts  to  $1,617,489,000.  This  is  an 
amount  of  $54,525,000  over  allowances 
provided  by  the  House  and  $348,911,000 
under  the  budget  estimate  of  $1,966,- 
400,000. 

For  military  construction  for  the  Ac- 
tive Forces  of  the  Department  of  the 
Army,  the  committee  has  approved  an 
amount  totaling  $207,070,600.  This  is  an 
increase  of  over  $6,777,000  approved  by 
the  House,  and  a  decrease  of  $42,430,000 


For  the  Army  National  Guard,  the 
committee  recommends  an  appropriation 
of  $5,700,000,  which  is  $2,200,000  more 
than  the  House  allowance  of  $3,500  000 
and  is  $2,200,000  more  than  the  budget 
estimate.  Later  in  my  remarks  I  will  ex- 
plain this  increase  and  the  reason  there- 
for. 

For  the  Department  of  Defense  agen- 
cies, the  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $50,096,000.  This  is  $2,- 
900,000  below  the  budget  estimate  and 
$9  million  over  the  amount  allowed  by 
the  House.  The  appropriation  break- 
down is  as  follows : 

Defense     Atomic     Support     Agency 
$1,861,000;  Defense  Intelligence  Agency,' 
$225,000;       Defense       Communications 
Agency,      $1,260,000:      Defense     Supply 
Agency,  $1,035,000  and  classified  projects, 
$20  miUion.    This  appropriation  recog- 
nizes a  saving  of  $381,000  from  prior 
years  funds  for  which  an  adjustment  has 
been  made.    The  committee  also  recom- 
mends for  the  Department  of  Defense 
general  support  program,  including  plan- 
ning, design  and  minor  construction,  $3,- 
000,000,  and  for  housing  $2,596,000.    The 
committee  has  approved  an  appropria- 
tion  of   $20,500,000   for   loran   staUons. 
This  is  the  same  as  the  budget  request. 
For  the  Department  of  Defense  fam- 
ily housing  account,  the  committee  rec- 
ommends an  appropriation  of  $637,406.- 
000.    This  appropriation  consists  of  the 
following:   For  the  Army,  construction 
$34,681,000.  operations,  maintenance,  and 
debt  payment  $183,396,000;  for  the  Navy 
construction      $68,248,000,      operations, 
maintenance,  and  debt  payments,  $93,- 
944,000;  for  the  Air  Force,  construction 
$61,027,000,     operations,     maintenance, 
and  debt  payments  $193,514,000;  for  the 
Defense  Agencies,  construction  $50,000, 
operations,  maintenance  and  debt  pay- 
ments, $2,546,000. 

The  breakdown  of  construction  for 
housing  units  on  a  basis  of  an  al- 
lowance of  7,500  units  is  computed  as 
follows:  Army,  1,366  housing  units  cost- 
ing $26,664,000;  Navy,  3,142,  costing  $55.- 
649,000;  and  Ah-  Force,  2,922  costing  $53.- 
750.000.    This  provides  a  total  of  $136,- 


PAMILT  HOUSING 

Mr.  President,  a  fiu-ther  explanation 
of  the  Defense  housing  section  of  the  bill 
is  needed  at  this  point.  One  of  the  com- 
plex problems  faced  by  the  committee  in 
deciding  the  appropriations  for  this  bill 
was  the  number  of  family  housing  units 
to  provide.  A  very  extensive  review  of 
the  housing  was  made  by  the  committee. 
Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara  appeared 
before  our  subcommittee  accompanied 
by  Gen.  Curtis  LeMay.  We  went  ex- 
tensively Into  service  housing  require- 
ments for  the  present  and  the  future. 
Within  the  next  5  years,  Including 
fiscal  year  1964.  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment expects  to  request  appropriations 
for  62.100  housing  units  at  a  cost  of  ap- 
proximately $1,148,000,000.  It  is  the 
opinion  of  the  committee  that  such  a 
large  program,  when  taken  into  con- 
sideration with  our  sharply  climbing 
Federal  budget,  places  a  rather  heavy 
fiscal  burden  on  the  taxpayer. 

The  Department  of  Defense  requested 
approval  of  a  family  housing  program 
for  fiscal  year  1964  for  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Air  Force,  and  the  Department  of 
Defense,  amounting  to  12,100  housing 
imits  and  costing  $734,000,000.  This 
amount  was  reduced  by  the  Congress  in 
the  Military  Construction  Authorization 
Act  for  fiscal  year  1964 — ^Public  Law 
88-174— to  $685,312,000,  provldhig  for 
10,140  housing  units. 

House  appropriations  action  approved 
$645,171,000  for  7,755  housing  units, 
deleting  all  oversea  construction,  except 
Okinawa.  This  was  the  situation  when 
the  bill  came  before  your  committee. 
Before  describing  our  recommenda- 
tions, I  would  like  to  review  briefly  what 
the  committee  action  was  in  fiscal  1963. 
The  services  had  proposed  the  construc- 
tion of  14,475  family  housing  units  and 
the  Improvement  of  2,884  substandard 
units  to  public  quarters  standards,  re- 
questing a  total  of  $289,810,000. 

The  committee  conducted  a  thorough 
review  of  family  housing  for  all  the 
services  and  decided  that  the  14, 475 -unit 
program  was  too  large  an  undertaking. 
Accordingly,  the  program  was  reduced 
to  7,500  units,  costhig  a  total  of  $143.- 
742,000.  The  fimds  and  imits  were  dis- 
tributed as  follows:    Department  of  the 
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Army,  $29,885,000  for  1,800  tinita;  De- 
partment of  the  Navy.  $43,880,000  for 
2.195  unlta;  Department  of  the  Air 
Force.  $89,997,000  for  3.760  units.  The 
units  for  each  of  the  services  include 
both  housing  for  the  ContlnenUl  United 
States  and  overseas,  and  the  money  for 
improvement  of  substandard  quarters 
was  not  disturbed. 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has 
taken  similar  acUon  this  year  and  rec- 
ommends that  $136,063,000  be  appropri- 
ated to  provide  for  7.500  units.  However 
no  specific  projects  have  been  deleted 
from  the  program.  Instead,  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  is  charged  with  the 
responsibility  of  selecting  from  the  au- 
thorized 10.140  units,  those  which  they 
will  build  on  a  basis  of  priority  within 
each  of  the  services.  Thus,  if  the  De- 
partment deems  it  necessary  to  construct 
authorized  houses  overseas,  it  may  do  so 
under  the  provisions  of  the  committee 
bill,  but  only  within  the  overall  ceiling 
for  each  service. 

Before  I  leave  the  family  housing  sit- 
uation, I  have  one  more  comment  to 
make.    The  committee  has  taken  notice 
that  in  the  fiscal  year  1964  military  con- 
struction budget,  the  operaUon.  main- 
tenance, and  debt  payment  accounts  for 
housing  have  become  a  part  of  the  con- 
struction budget  request.    It  is  the  opin- 
ion of  the  committee  that  these  costs 
properly  should  be  returned  to  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  appropriation  bill 
The  Department  of  Defense  should  give 
a  detailed  study  to  this  request  and  re- 
port to  the  committee  its  findings.    It  is 
to  be  noted  that  there  Is  in  this  bill  the 
amount  of  $167,000,000  for  debt  payment 
service   for  family   housing  as  well   as 
$306,003,000  for  operation  and  mainte- 
nance; making  a  total  of  $473,400,000. 

DKPA£TB»NT   OT   THE   AZUT 

Mr.  President,  to  review  briefly,  the 
committee  approved  an  appropriation  of 
$217,270,000  for  miUtary  construction 
within  the  Department  of  the  Army. 
Thla  represents  an  appropriation  of 
$207,070,000  for  the  Active  Forces  $4  - 
500.000  for  the  Army  Reserve  and  $5*- 
700.000  for  the  Army  National  Guard 
This  is  a  reduction  of  $40,230,000  from 
the  budget  of  $257,500,000. 

I  would  like  you  to  note,  regarding 
construcUon  for  Army  Active  Forces 
that  almost  three-fourths  of  the  appro- 
priation is  for  construcUon  inside  the 
United  States  and  almost  one-half  of 
the  total  appropriation  will  be  devoted 
to  replacement  of  deteriorated  tempo- 
rary facilities,  mostly  World  War  n  mo- 
bilization structures.  I  will  elaborate  on 
this  in  a  moment. 

The  $22.6  million  In  continental  air 
and  missile  defense  forces  will  enable  the 
Army  Air  Defense  Command  to  strength- 
en our  air  defense  in  the  Homestead- 
Miami  and  Key  West,  Fla.,  areas  by 
Installation  of  addlUonal  Nike-Hercules 
and  Hawk  facilities.  The  other  major 
expenditure  in  this  program  Is  for  pro- 
tective construction  at  existing  Nike- 
Hercxiles  sites. 

The  $35.1  million  In  general  support 
forces  will  provide  faclllUes  to  support 
general  purpoee  combat  units  and  their 
mrect  support  elements  stationed  in  the 
United  States  or  deployed  overseaa— or- 
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ganlzed,  eqxilpped,  and  trained  for  a  wide 
range  of  potential  combat  operations. 
This  part  of  the  appropriation  wUl  pro- 
vide significant  additions  at  Port 
Carson.  Colo.;  Port  Hood,  Tex.;  and  ad- 
ditional ammunition  storage  facilities  In 
Europe. 

The  $14.5  million  in  research  and  de- 
velopment program  wUl  provide  addi- 
tional facilities  In  support  of  the  Army's 
research  and  development  pogram,  no- 
tably a  laboratory  for  environmental 
medicine  at  Natlck.  Mass.;  and  addition- 
al facilities  at  Aberdeen  Proving  Ground, 
Md.;  Redstone  Arsenal.  Ala.;  and  White 
Sands  Missile  Range.  N.  Mex. 

The  largest  program,  general  support 
amounts  to  $134.9  million,  and  provides 
the  broad  base  to  meet  the  Army's  train- 
ing, supply,  maintenance,  medical  serv- 
ices, communications  and  Army  Security 
Agency  requirements.  The  following 
are  some  of  the  larger  items:  a  special 
forces  complex  at  Fort  Bragg  NC  •  a 
signal  school  building  at  Port'  Gordon 
Oa.;  a  hospital  at  Port  Rucker.  Ala  ' 
worldwide  communications  facilities  and 
troop  housing  at  Port  Dix.  NJ.-  Port 
Jackson.  S.C;  Port  Leonard  Wood.  Mo  • 
and  Port  Myers.  Va. 

EarUer  in  my  remarks,  I  stated  that 
almost  one-half  of  this  appropriation 
will  be  devoted  to  replacement  of  dete- 
riorated temporary  facilities.  The  Army 
is  energetically  pursuing  a  replacement 
program  aimed  at  permanent  housing 
for  the  troops  stationed  at  our  perma- 
nent stations.  Both  the  Senate  Armed 
Services  and  Appropriations  Committees 
have  endorsed  the  Army's  objective  I 
am  happy  to  tell  you  that,  within  this 
appropriation,  over  $28  million  will  be 
spent  to  provide  12,500  permanent  bar- 
racks spaces  and  $10  mUllon  will  be  spent 
to  provide  almost  1,350  bachelor  officer 
quarters  spaces. 
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AUCT  HAnONAL  OUASO 

The  committee  has  approved  $5  - 
700  000  for  the  Army  National  Guard. 
This  will  enable  the  National  Guard  be- 
cause of  carryover  funds  of  $2,590  000 
from  prior  years,  to  accomplish  35  ar- 
mory projects,  3  nonarmory  projects  mi- 
nor construction,  advance  planning  and 
design.  The  National  Guard  with  the 
additional  funds  will  be  able  to  construct 
in  fiscal  year  1964.  projects  that  would 
otherwise  have  to  wait  for  a  period  of  1 
to  2  years. 

DKPARTMXNT  OF  TH«   NAVT 

The  committee  recommends  an  ap- 
propriation of  $208,223,000  for  military 
construction  for  the  Department  of  the 
Navy.  This  amount  Is  composed  of  two 
parts— $202,223,000  for  the  Active  Naval 
and  Marine  Corps  forces,  and  $6,000  000 
for  the  Reserve  forces.  It  is  $68,667,000 
less  than  the  budget  estimate  of  $275  - 
900.000  and  $8,223,000  greater  tiian  the 
appropriation  approved  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 

This  year's  program  of  the  Navy  is  a 
continuation  of  a  long-rang  program  for 
the  orderly  development  and  moderni- 
zation of  its  shore  installations.  The 
primary  aim  is  to  improve  fleet  readi- 
ness. This  objective  will  be  achieved  by 
providing  proper  facilities  to  support 
modem  ships,  aircraft  and  weapons  up- 


dated training  programs  and  adequate 
personnel  accommodations. 

This  Navy  program  consists  of  10  in- 
terlocking   facilities   classes.    The   first 
of  these  is  designed  to  permit  the  Bu- 
reau of  Ships  to  carry  out  its  mission  for 
the  construction,   repair,  and  overhaul 
of  modem  surface  ships  and  submarines 
and  for  general  fieet  support.    The  com- 
mittee recommends  an  appropriation  of 
$30,306,000    for     these     purposes.     Ap- 
proximately 40  percent  of  this  amount  is 
required  for  the  nuclear,  and,  hi  partic- 
ular,  the  Polaris,   submarine   program 
Major  improvements  at  naval  shipyards 
win  include,  for  example,  a  portal  crane 
at  the  carrier  repair  site  at  the  Puget 
Sound  Naval  Shipyard  and  a  classified 
facility  at  the  Portsmouth  Naval  Ship- 
yard.   Training  faclMties  for  fleet  per- 
sonnel will  be  provided  at  Pearl  Harbor 
Proper  hving   accommodations  will   be 
constmcted  for  bachelor  ofBcers  of  Po- 
laris submarine  crews  home  ported  at 
the  Naval  Submarine  Base,  New  London 
Conn.,  and  for  enUsted  men  assigned  to 
headquarters  of  the  commander  In  chief 
Atlantic  Fleet  at  Norfolk.     A  replace-' 
ment  pier  will  be  built  at  the  Navy  Un- 
derwater Sound  Laboratory.  New  Lon- 
don, which   is  needed  for   research  in 
sonar  and  related  fields. 

The  committee  recommends  $1 1  548  - 
000  for  the  second  of  the  faculties  classes 
fleet  base  facilities.  These  funds  wlli 
be  assigned  for  constmctlon  of  various 
structures  at  naval  stations  Inside  the 
United  States.  For  instance,  a  barracks 
Is  needed  to  house  enlisted  men  of  the 
altemate  crews  of  Polaris  submarines 
assigned  to  the  Fleet  Ballistic  Missile 
Training  Center  at  Charleston.  At  the 
Naval  Station,  San  Diego,  pier  utilities 
and  dredging  are  required  to  accommo- 
date the  larger,  deeper  draft  ships  of  the 
modem  fleet. 

The  third  facilities  class  of  the  Navy 
naval  weapons  facilities.  Is  the  largest.' 
It  includes  a  wide  variety  of  structures 
for  personnel,  for  training  of  naval  and 
Marine  Corps  officers  and  enlisted  men 
m  various  aspects  of  naval  aviation,  for 
operation  of  modem  Jet  fixed  wing  and 
helicopter  aircraft,  and  for  naval  ord- 
nance and  for  research  and  development 
related  to  aviation  and  ordnance  func- 
tions.   The  conunittee  recommends  an 
appropriation    of    $85,827,000    for    this 
class.    Facilities  to  be  built  Include  tar- 
get ranges  for  the  Naval  Air  Station. 
Corpus  Christi;   extension  of  the  run- 
way at  the  Naval  Air  Station.  Key  West 
Fla..  which  Is  needed  for  safe  operation 
of  frontiine  jet  aircraft  of  the  Navy  and 
Air  Force  operating  in  the  Caribbean 
area;  a  helicopter  aircraft  systems  train- 
ing building  at  the  Marine  Corps  Auxili- 
ary Landing  Field  at  Camp  Pendleton- 
an  underwater  tracking  faciUty  at  the 
Naval  Torpedo  Station,  Keyport.  Wash  ■ 
a  composite  propellant  facility  at  the 
Naval    Ordnance    Test    Station.    China 
lAke;  and  airfield  lighting  at  the  Naval 
Station.  Argentia,  Newfoundland. 

For  supply  facilities,  the  committee 
recommends  an  appropriation  of  $352  - 
000  for  the  single  project  in  this  class. 
This  wm  provide  administrative  space 
for  the  Fleet  Material  Support  Office. 
Mechanicsburg,  Pa. 
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Funds  in  the  amount  of  $9,251,000  are 
provided  for  construction  of  various  fa- 
cititles  required  for  the  operational  train- 
ing and  readiness  of  Marine  groiznd 
forces.  These  include,  for  example,  c<Mn- 
bat  training  support  at  the  Marine  Corps 
Base,  Camp  Lejeune.  and  the  gamut  of 
facilities,  totaling  $8,445,000,  at  Camp 
Smedley  D.  BuUer,  Okinawa,  ranging 
from  headquarters  buiUdings  to  barracks, 
warehouses,  shops  and  training  build- 
ings to  replace  typhoon-damaged  tents, 
quonset  huts,  and  Butler  buildings. 

T^e  sixth  facilities  class  In  the  Navy 
program  is  service  school  facilities. 
These  are  needed,  in  general,  for  the  edu- 
cation and  training  of  otRcer  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Navy.  This  need  has 
been  generated  by  the  continuing  ad- 
vancements in  science  and  technology 
which  have  considerable  impact  on  naval 
ships,  weapons  systems,  tactics,  and 
strategy.  The  committee  recommends 
appropwiations  of  $12,783,000  for  this 
group  of  facilities.  Typical  examples  of 
construction  for  this  purpose  are  an  in- 
stnictiCHa  building  at  the  Naval  Schools, 
Mine  Warfare  at  Charleston,  and  a 
technical  school  at  the  Naval  Training 
Center,  Great  Lakes,  111.,  for  training  en- 
listed men  In  such  critical  rates  as  ad- 
vanced electronics  technician. 

For  the  next  class,  medical  facilities, 
the  Navy  has  Included  a  single  project  in 
Its  program.  This  is  for  construction  of 
a  barracks  to  house  the  corp>8men  as- 
signed to  duty  at  the  new  naval  hospital 
at  Long  Beach,  Calif.  This  project  will 
cost  $336,000. 

The  Navy  requires  specialized  facilities 
for  reliable,  secure,  and  rapid  communi- 
cation for  control  of  the  operating  forces, 
to  perform,  security  functions,  and  to  fa- 
cilitate administration  of  the  Naval  Es- 
tablishment. The  projects  for  conunu- 
nlcation  facilities,  the  eighth  facilities 
class  in  the  naval  program,  are  reviewed 
thoroughly  by  the  Defense  Communica- 
tion Agency  and  are  Integrated  fully  with 
the  systems  of  the  other  military  depart- 
ments. The  amount  of  $41,602,000  la 
provided  for  this  group  of  facilities^ 
Among  those  approved  by  the  committee 
are  the  relocation  of  radio  receiving  fa- 
cilities from  Cheltenham,  Md..  to  Sugar 
Grove.  W.  Va.;  a  mcsshall  and  sewage 
treatment  plant  at  the  Naval  Security 
Group  Activity,  Winter  Harbor,  Maine; 
and  a  communication  center  at  the  Naval 
Communication  Station.  Lcmdonderry. 
North  Ireland. 

The  committee  also  recommends  that 
$6,730,000  be  appropriated  for  a  project 
at  the  Naval  Research  Laboratory  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  This  Laboratory  is 
engaged  In  essential  scientific  research  in 
the  physical  sciences  and  related  fields, 
directed  toward  improving  materials, 
equipment,  techniques,  and  systems  for 
the  Navy.  It  has,  through  the  years,  de- 
veloped a  very  high  degree  of  technical 
competence  which  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  providing  modem  research 
tools.  One  of  the  three  line  Items  In- 
cluded In  this  project  is  for  a  sector 
focusing  cyclotron  building.  It  will  be 
utilized  in  fields  not  now  covered  or 
planned  in  the  sclentifk;  community,  such 
as  the  simulation  of  high  energy  radia- 
tion encoimtered  in  outer  space. 


The  final  Navy  facilities  class  Is  yards 
and  docks  facilities  for  which  the  com- 
mittee has  approved  an  impropriation 
of  $23,490,000.  This  class  provides  gen- 
eral, Navy- wide  support  of  the  shore 
establishmoit.  It  Includes,  for  example, 
utility  projects  at  the  Navy  Public  Works 
Centers  at  Newport  and  Norfolk,  recon- 
struction of  a  World  War  n-built  wharf 
at  the  Seabee  Center.  Port  HuMieme. 
Calif.  It  is  the  single  Navy  source  of 
funds  in  limited  amounts  for  minor  con- 
struction which  may  be  urgentiy  needed 
during  the  ensuing  year  at  various  naval 
and  Marine  Corps  installations,  for  ac- 
cess roads,  and  for  preparation  of  plans 
for  the  military  constioiction  program. 

To  the  $6,000,000  in  new  obligational 
authority  which  the  committee  has  I'ec- 
ommended  for  the  Reserve  forces  pro- 
gram, the  Navy  will  add  $1,069,000  from 
savings  from  cnrevlously  appropriated 
funds;  $2,113,000  of  the  $7,069,000  pro- 
gram total  is  for  rehskbilltation  of  World 
War  n  messhalls,  barracks,  and  bachelor 
officers'  quarters  at  naval  air  stations 
In  7  different  areas  ot  the  country: 
$3,232,000  is  for  training  centers  at  18 
various  communities  throughout  the 
United  States  for  training  officers  and 
enlisted  men  of  the  Ready  Reserve  in 
ship  opera tiMi;  and  $1,304,000  is  for  con- 
struction of  training  centers  for  Marine 
Corps  ground  forces.  P*ractically  all  of 
these  activities  are  used  Jointly  by  two 
or  more  of  the  services. 

DBPABTMKNT  Or  THl  AIR  VOICS 

Mr.  President,  the  committee  has  ap- 
proved an  appropriation  of  $487,090,000 
for  the  Active  Forces.  Department  of  the 
Air  Force.  This  ts  an  Increase  of  $36.- 
090,000  over  the  $451,000,000  allowed  by 
the  House  and  a  decrease  of  $141,110,000 
from  the  budget  estimate  of  $628,200,000. 

The  $487,090,000  program  for  construc- 
tion of  facilities  for  the  Active  Forces 
Includes  projects  at  58  worldwide  major 
Air  Force  installations.  Of  these,  104  are 
in  the  50  States  and  54  are  elsewhere. 
In  addition,  the  program  provides  facili- 
ties at  a  number  of  other  minor  sites  and 
locations,  including  those  of  the  air  ooo- 
trol  and  warning  networks,  communica- 
tions sites,  missile  range  stations,  and 
sites  of  classified  acUvitiea. 

A  makjor  portion  of  the  Air  Force  con- 
struction program,  or  34  percent  of  the 
total,  provides  facilities  in  direct  sup- 
port of  the  forces  of  the  Strategic  Air 
Command.  Tbis  amotmt  consists  of  fa- 
cilities for  the  intercontinental  ballistic 
missiles,  for  manned  bombers  and  their 
supporting  tanker  aircraft,  and  for  con- 
trol and  support. 

A  total  of  $155,800,000  Is  for  facilities 
for  the  three  major  Intercontinental  bal- 
listic missile  systems — Atlas,  Titan,  and 
Minuteman.  Most  of  the  major  con- 
struction problems  associated  with  the 
earlier  phases  of  this  huge  £tnd  tremen- 
dously complex,  first-of-a-klnd  ];nt>gram 
have  been  resolved. 

As  a  note  of  Interest  I  might  say  to  the 
Senate  that  construction  of  operational 
facilities  to  support  the  13-squadron  At- 
las weapon  system  and  the  12-squadron 
Titan  weapon  system  has  been  com- 
pleted. Nineteen  of  these  twenty-flve 
squadrons   are   operational.     Assembly 


and  checkout  are  In  progress  on  the 
remaining  six  Titan  II  squadrons. 

Projects  in  this  bill  for  Minuteman  fa- 
cilities amount  to  $145.8  million.  Of  this 
total,  $140.7  millioa  is  for  major  woi^ 
cm  the  sixth  Minuteman  wing  of  three 
squadrons  to  be  located  at  Grand  Forks 
Air  Force  Base,  N.  Dafe.  This  will  be 
the  first  base  for  the  "improved  Mixmte- 
man."  which  has  been  designated  the 
Minuteman  II.  The  additional  $5,100,- 
000  is  for  test  and  training  facilities  to 
support  the  Minuteman  II. 

The  major  construction  projeets  to 
initially  base  the  Strategic  Air  Command 
bomber  and  tanker  forces  have  been  pro- 
vided in  prior  construction  programs. 
However.  $18,000,000  Is  provided  in  this 
bill  for  improvements  to  these  bases, 
"nie  projects  included  for  this  purpose 
largely  involve  alterations  and  additions 
to  existing  facilities  to  provide  for  in- 
creased efficiency  and  utility. 

The  appropriation  for  continental  air 
and  missile  defense  Includes  $71.7«>,000 
for  facilities  which  will  reduce  the  vul- 
nerability of  the  defense  systems  and 
provide  them  with  Increased  capabilities. 

The  major  portiwi  of  the  defense  pro- 
gram package  consists  of  projeets  total- 
ing $41,500  000  which  are  directly  asso- 
ciated with  fighter  interceptor  aircraft* 
Of  this  amoimt  $39,000,008  Is  for  eon- 
stroctton  of  a  minimum  complement  of 
operational  facilities  at  a  number  of 
bases  to  increase  survivability  of  the  air 
defense  coomiand  filters  by  dispers- 
ing them  in  small  unit  increments. 

The  other  $3.500. IMK)  for  Interceptors 
principally  provides  additioaal  opera- 
tional and  maintenance  facilities  at  cer- 
tain present  locations  of  fighter  units  in 
the  United  States. 

Control  and  warning  are  essential  ele- 
ments of  the  air  defense  system.  To 
enhance  capabilities  In  these  areas.  $19,- 
000,000  was  requested. 

A  major  project  in  the  control  and 
warning  group,  at  a  cost  of  $8,500,000, 
Is  for  the  North  American  Air  EJefense 
Combat  Operations  Center,  CokirBdo 
i^n-ings.  Oolo.  A  total  of  $23,400,000  for 
construction  of  the  North  American  Air 
Defense  Combat  Operations  denier  was 
authorized  and  ftnanoeti  in  Qaeal  years 
I960  and  19«2.  The  excavation  work  is 
essentially  complete  and  the  ccmtraet  tor 
the  basic  Interior  structure  was  awarded 
in  February  1963.  The  additional  $6,- 
500,000  in  thia  program  is  needed  to  com- 
plete this  facility.  The  correction  of 
rock  faults  discovered  during  excavation 
requires  additional  construction  money. 

Another  major  it«n  in  the  control  and 
warning  group  is  back-up  interceptor 
control — BUIC — and  passive  detection 
facilities  at  a  total  cost  of  $4,000,000. 
These  will  be  at  a  nmnber  of  air  con- 
trol and  warning  sites  in  the  United 
States. 

Variotes  support  facilities  for  the  Con- 
tinental Defense  Forces  not  related  to 
specific  defense  ssrstems  are  In  this  bill 
in  the  amount  of  about  $12,400,000. 
Projects  are  included  at  14  bases  of  the 
Air  Defense  and  Alaskan  Commands.  Of 
the  total,  $5,100,000  Is  for  special  mis- 
sion support  at  Shemya  Air  Force  Sta- 
tion, Alaska. 
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The  Increased  emphasis  on  capabihties 
for  conduct  of  conventional  war  opera- 
tion* under  possible  conditions  of  sev- 
eral simultaneous  contingencies  Is  re- 
flected in  the  Air  Force  construction  re- 
quest of  $69,100,000  for  support  of  the 
general  purpose  and  airlift  forces.    The 
committee   has   reduced    the   foregoing 
overall  figure  to  $55,900,000.     A  large  re- 
duction of  $6,000,000  was  made  in  the 
fighter  dispersal  program.    Of  this  total 
$42,400,000  related  to  the  general  pur- 
pose forces  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command 
and  the  oversea  theater  commands.    Fa- 
culties requested  to  support  the  airlift 
forces  of  the  Tactical  Air  Command  Mil- 
itary   Air   Transport   Service,    and   the 
oversea  commands  amount  to  $13  500- 
000.  ' 

Two-fifths  of  the  construction  pro- 
vides for  the  General  Purpose  Forces,  in 
direct  support  of  tactical  fighter  and  re- 
connaissance aircraft  units  of  the  Tac- 
Ucal  Air  Command  and  the  Pacific  and 
European  Commands. 

The  rapidly  advancing  technology  in 
military    systems    requires    concurrent 
emphasis  and  timely  provision  of  sup- 
porting  faciliUes.     The   unique  nature 
and  technical  requirements  of  many  ap- 
proved research  and  development  pro- 
grams necessitates  new  construction  or 
major  alterations  of  existing  facilities. 
This  is  particularly  true  of  missile  and 
space  applications  which  today  receive  a 
major  share  of  the  research  and  develop- 
ment effort.     The  committee  has   ap- 
P^oved  projects  in  the  amount  of  $44  - 
000  000  for  research   and  development 
Included  for  research  and  development 
are  projects  supporting  specific  major 
nilssile  and  space  development  programs 
including  missile  test  ranges,  test  facili- 
ties for  the  mobile  mldrange  ballistic 
missile,  test  complex  for  support  of  the 
Titan  m  space  booster  program,  and  fa- 
cility  expansion   and   Improvement   on 
the  Atlantic  MlssUe  Range. 

Major  technical  items  in  the  research 
support  package  Include  a  high  thrust 
rocket  research  facility  and  a  toxic  re- 
search facility  at  Edwards  Air  Force 
Base,  Calif..  In  the  total  amount  of 
$9,400,000;  alteration  of  the  hypersonic 
gas  dynamics  wind  tunnel  and  construc- 
tion of  a  propulsion  Instrumentation  test 
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laboratory,  totaling  $3,300,000,  at  Arnold 
Engineering  Development  Center,  Tenn.; 
and  construction  of  a  vacuum  telescope 
at  a  cost  of  $2,900,000  at  Sacramento 
Peak  Upper  Air  Research  Site.  N.M. 

In  the  area  of  general  support  pro- 
grams   the    committee    has    approved 
$148,000,000.     This  portion  covers  gen- 
eral support  services  and  various  activi- 
ties  and  missions  not  included  in  the 
primary  systems  and  programs  previous- 
ly discussed.    As  new  weapons,  aircraft, 
and  equipment  enter  our  inventory,  new 
training  programs  are  developed  to  sup- 
port them  in  an  endless  evolution  brought 
about  by  our  research  and  development. 
Facilities  for  fiylng  training  and  the 
increasingly  important  technical  train- 
ing programs  constitute  the  bulk  of  the 
training  request.    The  important  proj- 
ect in  the  technical  training  package  is 
for  replacement  of  World  War  II  mobil- 
ization-type dormitories  housing  600  air- 
men at  Chanute  Air  Force  Base,  HI.    The 
buildings  to  be  replaced  are  badly  de- 
teriorated and  In  addition  are  located 
in  the  approach  zone  of  the  primary  run- 
way. 

For  various  logistic  support  activities 
of  the  Air  Force  logistics  command,  and 
depot  maintenance  facilities,  a  number 
of  projects  are  included.  These  projects 
consist  almost  wholly  of  alterations  to 
existing  buildings  to  adapt  them  for 
maintenance  work  on  new  systems  and 
equipment.  An  additional  $2.7  million 
Is  included  In  the  program  for  alteration 
of  existing  facilities  at  five  Air  Force 
logistic  command  bases  to  house  auto- 
matic data  processing  and  logistical  con- 
trol functions.  The  improvements  re- 
quested are  essential  for  efficient  supply 
and  maintenance  management  of  the 
weapons  systems  assigned  to  those  bases 
for  logistical  support. 

Communications  facilities,  Including 
major  system  nets,  base  communications 
and  telephone  facilities,  and  related  elec- 
tric power  projects,  are  Included  In  the 
bill.  Construction  supporting  six  major 
communications  systems  amoimt  to  $14  - 
600.000  of  the  $19,900,000  total.  These 
systems  are  part  of  the  overall  defense 
communications  system.  They  will  pro- 
vide additional  capabilities  and  increased 
reliability  of  communications  systems  in 
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North  America  and   In   the  Far  East, 
European,  and  Mediterranean  areas. 

Appropriations  In  the  amount  of 
$6,100,000  are  approved  for  navigational 
aids  for  air  traffic  control  and  landing. 
These  projects  consist  principally  of  area 
search  radars,  radar  approach  control 
facilities,  runway  approach  and  taxlway 
lighting,  and  control  towers. 

Medical  facilities  in  this  Air  Force 
program  include  hospitals,  dispensaries 
and  dental  clinics. 

New  hospitals  are  approved  at  three 
bases:  Eglin  Air  Force  Base  Pla  • 
Amarillo  Air  Force  Base,  Tex.;  and 
Vandenberg  Air  Force  Base.  Calif.  A 
major  addition  to  the  existing  hospital 
is  approved  for  Keesler  Air  Force  Base 
Miss.  A  major  alteration  project  also 
IS  Included  for  Travis  Air  Force  Base 
Calif.  The  committee  also  added  a 
hospital  at  Warren  Air  Force  Base  in 
the  amount  of  $2,000,000. 

The  committee  has  approved  $25  - 
000.000  for  planning,  $15,000,000  for 
minor  construction,  and  $10,200,000  for 
access  roads,  for  a  total  of  $50,200,000. 

CONCLUSION 

Mr.  President,  thijs  concludes  my 
presentation  of  action  on  the  military 
construction  bill  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  Appropriations  Committee  made  a 
very  extensive  review  of  every  line  Item 
In  this  bill,  both  classified  and  unclassi- 
fied. The  reductions  In  this  bill  have. 
In  some  Instances,  been  extensive,  par- 
ticularly In  regard  to  the  family  housing 
program.  However,  It  Is  the  opinion  of 
the  committee  that  this  biU  furnishes  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  and  the 
services  the  funds  necessary  to  carry  on 
a  successful  construction  program  and 
to  meet  all  necessary  service  require- 
ments. 

Mr.  President,  unless  there  are  ques- 
tions to  be  asked.  I  believe  that  covers 
my  presentation  In  connection  with  the 
bin.  except  for  a  comparative  statement 
In  regard  to  the  appropriations  for  the 
year  1963  and  the  bill  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  which  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  printed  at  this  point  in  the  Ricord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


Comparative  Btatement  of  appropriations  for  1963,  and  estimate,  and  amounts  recommended  in  the  bill  for  1964 


MiLiTABT  coNanucnoK 


Military  construction.  Army „ 

Military  construction.  Navy.  I                  *"    " 
Military  construction.  Air  Fwoe'                 IT" 
MlUtvy  construction,  Defense  ageDciMl"'    " 
Lona  nations.  Defense                               "* 
Military  construction,  M^7'ii*miyilVS/."'. 
MUltary  construction.  Naval  Rearr* 
Mhtary  construction.  Air  Force  neau^'""' 
M  lltary  construction.  Army  National  Guard 
Military  construction.  Air  Ooard Z.'. 

Total,  military  oonstmctlao. 


Appropriations, 
1908 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 10«4 


1181,272,000 
in.  355,000 

847,810,600 

86.«77,000 

30,000,000 

8,000,000 

7,000,000 

5,000,000 

7,000,000 

14,000,000 


l,31«,114,fiOO 


8240.800.000 

200,900.000 

828,200,000 

29.900.000 

20.500,000 

4,  MO,  000 

0,000.000 

4,000.000 

3,600.000 

18.000,000 


Reoomraended 

in  House  bill 

rorl9«4 


1,232,000,000 


iM.mi«o 

451,000,000 

24,000.000 

14.600.000 

4.600,000 

8,000,000 

4,000,000 

3.600,000 

18,000,000 


Amount  recom 
mended  by 
Senate  com- 
mittee 


Increase  (+)  or  decrease  (-),  Senate  bill 
compared  with— 


Appropriations, 
1981 


917,793,000 


$207,070,000 

202.223,000 

487.09a  000 

27.000.000 

20,600,000 

4,600,000 

8,000.000 

4,000,000 

6,700.000 

18,000,000 


980.083,000 


Badcet  esti- 
mates, 1984 


-|-$25.798,000 
-f-8,888.000 

-380,720.600 
-8.677,000 
+500,000 
-3.800.000 
-1.000.000 
-1,000.000 
-1,300.000 
+2.000,000 


-330,031.500 


HooseblU 


-842.430,000 

-67.877,000 

-141,110.000 

-2.900.000 


+2.200,000 


+18.777,000 
+8.223,000 

+36,090.000 
+3,000,000 
+8.000,000 


+2,300,000 


-251.017,000 


+82,290,000 


1963 
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amount*  reeommendod  in  the  bill  for  /Pff.<— Continued 


AppcoprlatloQs. 
1901 


Wi.WLT  BODsoro  > 

FsDiIIy  bouslni;.  Army: 

Coostructioii 

Operation,  malntenMioe"and'dibt"paymBntlI            * 
Family  housing.  Navy  «sd  Mvtee  Ccm-         

Conttrurtioa _ 

Operation,  maintentnce,"and  debt'paymMt 
Family  housing.  Air  Force:  i~/"««» 

Construction 

Operation,  raalnlenaa«,"and  debt'pBVmBnt' 
Family  housing,  DcfeMt  afBBctM:        t^'*""*- 

ConstraeUan ^ _ 

Operation,  mainteasaoe,  aiid'debVpayBieBt"I_" 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1984 


ReeenuBended 

In  House  UU 

ftirltet 


AmgoDt  recom 
mended  by 
Senate  com- 
mittee 


iMKaae  (+)  or  dMnase  (-),  Senate  blU 
compared  wUh-  ^^ 


ToUl,  family  bousUg. 
ToUI 


~ . — . — , —  •fM.S2S.000 

oper^t?^  a'^m^arn^el.t^ee'^'  '^^Z^t^f^^f^Vj  HlZ'rT.^o^'^l*^  ^"^  "«""--  eon.tnKt,o.-  ^„t.  .,  tbe  de,^tm«t.     run^  ror 


Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  Mississippi  yield? 
Mr.  STENNIS.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President 
I  wish  to  submit  a  brief  statement,  fol- 
lowing and  supplementing  the  remarks 
of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Bir.  President,   once  again   it  Is  my 
pleasure  to  rise  in  support  of  the  remarks 
of  our  subcommittee  chairman  who  has 
again  so  ably  directed  the  bill  this  year 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  make  a  detaUed 
analysis  as  he  has  done  but  I  feel  it  im- 
portant to  underline  some  of  the  things 
he  has  said.    We  recognize  that  this  bill 
has  had  careful  attention  In  the  Armed 
Services  Committees  of  both  Houses  In 
the  authorization  process  and  again  in 
the  Committees  on  Appropriations  these 
Items  have  been  combed  over  and  evalu- 
at«l.    It  l8  safe  to  say  that  this  bill  has 
had  at  least  four  detailed  hearings  and 
reviews  by  the  time  we  are  through  with 

LY^^^,- .»"  *^  '°^  ^^  '^son  that  I  do 
not  feel  It  necessary  for  me  to  go  back 
over  what  our  chairman  has  said 

Our  Initial  goal  was  to  stay  as  close  to 
tne  House  figures  as  we  possibly  could 
TTils  meant  that  we  would  of  necessity 
DC  very  strict  in  our  considerations  of 
recJamas.  and  we  only  made  restora- 
tions where  the  proof  was  convincing 
Let  me  touch  on  these  In  summary  form." 

First,  we  restored  money  which  had 
been  cut  from  the  House  in  unobligated 
balances.  Here  the  cuts  were  too  deep 
and  to  compensate  for  these  the  depart- 
ments would  have  had  to  cut  approved 
items.    This  amounted  to  $14.7  million. 

Next,  the  services  made  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  a  valid  case  for  restoration 

utii  t^°Jf  !?"?  ^  k)arracka,  messhalls, 
utility  provisions,  and  the  like.  I  ghali 
not  enumerate  these  Items  other  tiian  to 
^y  they  were  well  justified.  In  some 
instances,  the  committee  position  may 
nfl'^^  consistent  where  we  have  de- 
?S  l^^l""^^^  ^  "^e  Navy  at  White 
u^.  Md..  whereas  we  grant  $2.4  million 

aL'M^ .^^^^"^^^  '^^J  t^innel  at  the 
T^^«.3^^^  ^«"^r  ^  Tennessee. 
rHH.T^  iZ''  ^^^  ^e^ce  was  not  aa 
cr  tical  as  the  Air  Force  facility  which 
^  have  a  bearing  on  our  developmeS 


of  advanced  military  night  vehicles  The 
Navy  tunnel  seemed  to  the  committee  to 
duplicate,  to  some  extent.  NASA  facilities 
already  In  operation. 

I^t  me  now  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  to  the  problem  our  committee 
faced  in  the  matter  of  mlUtary  hospitals. 
We  were  Impressed  Uiat  money  should 
DC  allowed  for  construction  of  three 
hospitals  and  in  addition  $2  million  was 
added  for  a  hospital  at  Cheyenne.  Wyo 
It  Is  my  feeling  tiiat  Uiere  are  Hrm  needs* 
for  all  of  these  hospital  additions. 

The  final  class  of  additions  I  should 
touch  on  Is  for  the  Army  National  Guard 

h!^Zf\.^'^^^  ^^  ^°^e  and  the 
budget  estimates  by  adding  $2.2  million 
to  raise  the  total  to  $5.7  million. 
It  should  be  pointed  out  here  that  the 

fK^'^K^,*^*'^"**  *^  ™»«^e  some  cuts  in 
this  bill.  These  cuts  involve  for  the  most 
part  Of  reduction  of  some  repetitive  items 
facnitieT^^^  repair  shops,  air.  and  naval 

Now.  let  me  recap  what  Senator  Stew- 
Kis  has  said  about  military  housing 
Secretary  McNamara  and  General  LeMay 
appeared  before  our  committee  and  made 
Imr"^^^^^  '°^  additional  units  of 
military  housing_of  the  10,141  requested 
UTilts,  the  House  allowed  7,755  units.  Last 
year  the  committee  appropriated  funds 
to  buUd  7,500  housing  units,  and  only  In 
the  very  recent  past  has  this  money  been 
committed  for  the  purpose  for  which  It 

that  It  would  be  adequate  to  fund  the 
construction  of  the  same  number  of  units 
this  year.     Our  committee  felt  that  it 
should  not  state  where  these  should  be 
buflt.  nor  did  we  attempt  to  say  what 
types  of  houses  should  be  constructed 
The  services  and  the  Defense  Depart^ 
ment  have  made  a  strong  appeal  for 
transportable  or  relocatable  homes  to  be 
used  in  remote  areas  or  for  use  overseas 
It  has  been  said  these  can  be  constructed 
here  and  shipped  to  oversea  bases  with- 
out having  a  harmful  affect  on  our  bal- 
ance of  payments  with  other  nations 
In  summary,  what  we  hare  done  Is  to 
imid  the  construction  of  7,500  housing 
units  without  designating  which  of  the 


10.141  units  requested  should  be  buUt 
TWs  has  the  effect  of  putting  both  the 
amount  and  the  number  of  eligible  homes 
in  conference  with  the  House. 

In  closing  let  me  say  I  feel  this  bm 
compares  very  favorably  with  the  bm  we 
passed  last  year  which  I  hope  will  be  a 
high  water  mark.  As  has  been  pointed 
out.  this  bill  carries  the  funds  for  main- 
tenance and  operation  of  these  facilities 
La^t  year  this  Item  was  carried  tn  the* 
defense  bill,  and  we  earnestly  hope  It 
will  be  carried  in  the  defense  bin  In  fiscal 
year  1965.  It  has  had  the  effect  of  In- 
flating this  bill.  The  bill  we  favorably 
commend  to  the  Senate  is  still  348.9  mil- 
llOTi  under  the  budget  estimates.  The 
total  amount  Is  $1.6  bllhon. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
qiiestion  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  first  com- 
mittee amendment. 

Mr.  STENNIS,  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  committee 
amendments  be  considered  and  agreed  to 
en  bloc  and  that  the  bill  as  thus 
amended  be  regarded,  for  purposes  oX 
amendment,  as  original  text,  provided 
that  no  point  of  order  be  considered  to 
have  been  waived  by  reason  of  the  agree- 
ment to  this  prcHPOsed  order 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection.  U  la  so 
ordered. 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 


On  pace  1.  line  4.  afto-  tb«  word  "ex- 
pended",  to  atrlke  out  "•200.383  000"  &xm1 
insert  "SaoV.OTO.OOO".  -— .»«v     mh 

On  page  2.  line  14.  after  the  wort  "ex- 
pended to  strike  out  "♦IJH.OOO.OOO-  and 
Insert  "$202,223,000". 

On  page  2.  line  34.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended".  to  atrtke  out  "»461. 000.000"  and 
ln«rt    "Ma7.000,000". 

On  page  3.  line  9,  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$24,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$27,000,000". 

On  page  4,  line  21.  after  the  word  "ex- 

.^?^"'  ^  ■^***  °"*  "$3,500,000"  and  insert 
$5,700,000". 

On  page  6.  Une  6.  after  the  word  "ex- 
pended ,  to  strike  out  "$14,600,000-  and  in- 
sert "$20,600,000". 

On  page  6.  line  23,  after  the  word  "law- 
^^  °"*  "»«4a.l71.000"  and  insm  "$637,: 
408.000  ;  on  page  8.  line  4.  after  the  word 
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"Construction",  to  strike  out  "$41,364,000"' 
and  Insert  "$34,681,000  ";  In  line  8.  after  the 
word  "Construction",  to  strike  out  "$80,036  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$68,248,000".  and  In  line  12, 
after  the  word  "Construction",  to  strike  out 
"$50,321,000"  and  Insert  "$61,027,000". 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
Is  open  to  further  amendment. 

If  there  be  no  further  amendment  to 
be  proposed,  the  question  Is  on  the  en- 
grossment  of  the  amendments  and  the 
third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  the  bill  pass? 

The  bill  (H.R.  9139)  was  passed. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  vote  by  which  the  bill  was  pass 
be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be 
laid  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  move 
that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its  amend- 
ments, request  a  conference  thereon 
with  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
that  the  Chair  appoint  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Stennis, 
Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bible.  Mr.  Byrd  of 
Virginia.  Mr.  Kuchel,  and  Mr.  Salton- 
STALL  the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the 
Senate. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP 
1963— CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRicHT],  I  submit  a  report  of 
the  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.    The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings for  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  .  Mr.  President,  the 
report  has  been  taken  up  at  this  time 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  having  it  laid 
before  the  Senate,  so  that  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  the  business  to- 
morrow. 

Unless  some  Senator  desires  to  pro- 
ceed to  debate  the  conference  report 
tonight,  it  will  not  be  debated  now. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Montana  srield? 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Yes,  indeed. 
Mr.  MORSE.    In  connection  with  the 
conference  report  on  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization bill,  I  wish  to  nie  a  caveat 


with  respect  to  the  composition  of  the 
Senate  conferees,  for  not  one  of  the 
Senate  conferees  was  selected  from  the 
group  of  those  of  us  who  opposed  the 
bill  and  not  one  of  the  Senate  conferees 
was  selected  from  the  group  of  those  of 
us  who  advocated  various  policy  changes 
in  the  bill. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  con- 
ference report  which  has  come  to  the 
Senate  guts  the  policy  changes  proposed 
by  those  of  us  who  opposed  the  bill. 

So  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  be  informed  of  our  point 
of  view  in  opposition;  and  tomorrow  we 
shall  proceed  to  debate  the  conference 
report  for  such  length  of  time  as  we 
believe  necessary  in  order  to  present  our 
case.  We  shall  point  out  that  the  con- 
ference report  is  a  shocking  one  which 
should  be  returned  to  conference.  The 
Senate  will  have  an  opportunity  to  send 
the  report  back  to  conference. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  if 
there  is  no  further  business  to  come  be- 
fore the  Senate.  I  move  that  the  Senate 
stand  in  adjournment  until  12  o'clock 
noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  10  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow.  Tuesday,  De- 
cember 10,  1963.  at  12  o'clock  meridian. 
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HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  Chaplain.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp. 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Matthew  19:  26:  With  God  all  things 
are  possible. 

(jod  of  majesty  and  mercy,  in  this  brief 
moment  of  communion  with  Thee,  may 
we  be  richly  endowed  with  a  greater  ca- 
pacity and  ability  to  discharge  faithfully 
the  many  duties  that  confront  us. 

We  acknowledge  penitently  that  at 
times  we  are  tempted  to  yield  to  those 
debilitating  and  devastating  moods 
which  make  lis  feel  that  our  vision  of  a 
better  world  is  merely  an  illusion. 

God  forbid  that  we  should  allow  our 
faith  to  become  eclipsed  by  those  days 
of  darkness  when  many  nations  are  still 
speaking  the  language  of  hatred  and 
hostility  instead  of  the  language  of 
friendship  and  fraternity. 

Grant  that  we  may  go  onward  and 
forward  with  faith  and  courage,  confi- 
dent in  the  spiritual  Ideals  and  princi- 
ples, which  our  Lord  proclaimed  in  the 
long  ago,  but  which  humanity  seems  so 
reluctant  to  accept  and  still  so  unwill- 
ing to  try. 

Hear  us  in  Christ's  name.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Fri- 
day, December  6.  1963.  was  read  and 
approved. 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Sat- 
urday. December  7.  1963.  was  read. 


December  9 

MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles : 

H.R.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
Masonlch; 

H.R.  1271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae 
H.  Yang: 

HJl.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Smal  ( nee  Dworzanskl ) ; 

H.R.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Marrella: 

H.R.  1475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
William  Horllng; 

H.R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlng 
Helng   Yen   and   Chlng   Chlao  Hoang   Ten; 

H.R.  1642.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Sandra  Bank  Murphy; 

HJl.  1645.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  and  former  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  Force; 

H.R.  1566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Annie  ZambelU  Stiletto; 

H.R.  2238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erwln 
A.  Suehs; 

HJl.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zoltan 
Prledmann; 

H.R.  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hurley 
Construction  Co.; 

H.R.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Perenc 
Molnar. 

H.R.  3662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett; 

H.R.  3908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeung 
Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng  and  Rafael 
Chang  Sing; 

HJl.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Smith 
L.  Parratt  and  lir.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Parratt, 
his  parents; 

H.R.  4288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
M.  Orta  Worden; 

H.R.  4607.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Devarls; 

H.R.  4760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Martin; 

H.R.  4862.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Trlcla 
Kim; 

HJl.  5289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs 
Zara  M.  Schrelber; 

H.R.  6453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Denlse  Jeanne  Escobar  (nee  Arnoux); 

H.R.  5495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Blnghamton,  N.T.; 

H.R.  6703.  An  act  granting  an  extension 
of  patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy; 

H.R.  5763.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  Steamship 
Trade  AssoclaUon  of  Baltimore-Waterfront 
Guard  Association  pension  fund  as  a  quail- 
fled  trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964; 

H.R.  6902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eric 
Voegelln  and  Lulse  Bettey  Onken  Voegelln; 

H.R.  6001.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Waukegan  Port  District. 
Illinois,  of  certain  real  property  of  the  Unit- 
ed States; 

H.R.  6038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Carrese  and  Vlncenzlna  Clavattlnl  Restuc- 
cla; 

H.R.  6316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeneroso 
Buccl  Cammlsa; 

H.R.  6624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Poto  NapoU,  Salvatore  Napoll,  An- 
tonlna  Napoll.  and  ICchela  Napoll. 

H.R.  7268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Ingrld  Qudrun  Schroder  Brown;  and 

HJl.  7601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Wlnslow.  Ariz. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
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requested,  bills  and  a  joint  resolution  of 
the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Maria 
Merghettl  (Mother  Benedetta)  and  Annun- 
zlata  Colombo  (Mother  Cherublna); 

H.R.  1396.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear  Adm 
Walter  B.  Davidson; 

H.R.  4157.  An  act  to  enact  part  n  of  the 
District  of  ColumbU  Code,  entitled  "Judi- 
ciary and  Judicial  Procedure."  codifying  the 
general  and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
Judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia; 

H.R.  4276.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  crea- 
tion of  hMizontal  property  regimes  In  the 
District  of  Columbia;  and 

H.J.  Res.  336.  Joint  resolution  designating 
the  17th  day  of  December  of  each  year  as 
"Wright  Brothers  Day." 
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County.    Tenn.,    toe    the    purposes    of    the 
Foothills  Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes; 

&Z1Q 

8.  2242.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llvla  Ser- 
nlnl  (Cucclatl). 

The  message  also  annoimced  that  the 
Vice  President  has  appointed  Mr.  John- 
ston and  Mr.  Carlson  members  of  the 
joint  select  committee  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate,  as  provided  for  in  the  act  of 
August  5.  1939.  entitled  "an  act  to  pro- 
vide for  the  disposition  of  certain  records 
of  the  U.S.  Government,"  for  the  dis- 
position of  executive  papers  referred  to 
in  the  report  of  the  Archivist  of  the 
United  States  numbered  64-7. 
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the  Chair  appoints  as  a  member  of  the 
Commission  on  the  Disposition  of  Alca- 
traz  Island  the  gentleman  from  Call-«c 
lomia.  Mr.  Cohklam. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  bills  of  the  following 
titles,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested: 

8.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Michelle  Su 
Zehr  (Llm  Myung  Im) ; 

8.  689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Llla  Everts 
Weber; 

S.  692.  An  act  to  establish  Federal  agri- 
cultural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other  dvu-- 
poses;  *^ 

8.949.  An  act  to  amend  the  "United  Na- 
tions Participation  Act."  as  amended  (63 
Stat.  734-736);  ^ 

S.  1169.  An  act  to  authorize  a  per  capital 
distribution  of  $360  from  funds  arising  from 
Judgments  In  favor  of  any  of  the  Confed- 
erated Tribes  of  the  Colvllle  Reservation; 

S.  1319.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  36  of 
title  18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect 
to  the  escape  or  attempted  escape  of  juvenile 
delinquents; 

Left  ^^V^    ^"  '^^  '"  ****  "*"*'  °'  **""■  ''^'*ako 

8.1410.  An  act  f<|f  the  relief  of  Pletro 
Magglo; 

S.  1466.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  right  of 
persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  In 
matters  before  Federal  agencies; 

S  1518.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  G. 
Eastlake;  ' 

Mora'i'riu"^  "''  '°'  "^*  ""«'  °'  ^'^^^^ 

o«^-^^*J/".  '^^  *°  "'"y  certain  convey- 
ances of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reserva- 
tion; 

R.^s^Sy  in°  """^  '°'  **"*  ""*'  °'  ^  ^^8°' 

Cr^diS^-;  ""^  *"'  '°'  '^•^  '*""'  °'  Antonio 

r-fJ«^-  ^^  tf*  ^°'  ^^^  ""«'  Of  Apostoloe 
Gerontla  and  his  wife,  AnastasU-      *^'^'"" 

S  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alva 
Arlington  Games; 

1.  ^  «*^  A°  **^'  fo*"  **^e  relief  of  Mrs.  Wil- 
liam H.  Quasha; 

S.  195 L  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Ellas  NeJame  (Noujalm);  "curRe 

Peka/-^^^'  ^  **'  '°1  "*"  ""*'  °'  '^*'^» 

8  1976.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Gabriel 
Antero  Sanchez   (Hernandez); 
n«^«!2*2:  A°  ^*  *°  amend  title  36  of  the 

c^;Ja^on'?**L''°^'  "**  P*^'"**  *  ^^^^  de- 
claration to  be  accepted  In  Ueu  of  an  oath 

and  for  other  purposes; 

De?  Pme-^°  *''*  ^°'  ^*''  '^"•^  °'  Pletrina 

Ma1aer°?ra^"o,;r  '°'  '''"  ""*'  °'  ^"""» 
8.  2100.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  certain 
S?  Smm:'*'^  *"t*»ortty  Of  the  Secre^ 
„.♦.  ^""^  *°  "uspend  the  provisions  of 
section  27  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act.  1920 
with  respect  to  the  transportation  of  lumber' 
•,m7h^??5  ^  '^^  ^  provide  certain  basic 
^.uthorlty  for  the  U.8.  Information  Agency; 
8.  2218.  An  act  to  authorlee  the  S«:re- 
llU  .  ****  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
certain     national    forest    landa    In    Oodu 


PARLIAMENTARY  INQUIRY 

Mr.  HALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  a  parUamen- 
tary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  request  a 
point  of  information  for  the  benefit  of 
the  House  as  to  whether  or  not  the  House 
was  convened  on  December  7.  1963,  and 
if  so,  assuming  the  absence  of  a  quorum 
and  knowing  the  adjournment  in  face  of 
objections,  and  parliamentary  inquiries 
did  it  constitute  a  legislative  day? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  will  ad- 
vise the  gentleman,  in  response  to  the 
parliamentary  inquiry,  that  last  Satur- 
day did  constitute  a  legislative  day.  The 
House  was  called  to  order  at  12  o'clock 
and  adjourned  at  approximately  2  min- 
utes after  12. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  that  event 
I  have  two  further  requests.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  insert  my  own  re- 
marks in  the  Record  as  of  that  date  and 
second.  I  reserve  the  right  to  object  to 
the  Journal  as  read  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  has 
submitted  two  separate  requests.  Will 
the  gentleman  submit  his  first  request? 
Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  I  may  include  an 
extension  of  my  remarks  in  the  Rboord 
as  of  that  date,  which  did  constitute  a 
legislative  day. 

The  SPEAKER.    That  is.  the  perma- 
nent Record  of  last  Saturday' 
Mr.  HALL.    Yes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  reserve  the 
right  to  object  to  the  Journal  as  read 
for  Saturday.  December  7 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  ob- 
jects to  approval  of  the  Journal? 

Mr.  HALL.    I  reserve  that  right 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  to  approve  the  Journal  of 
last  Saturday. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Journal  of  last 
Saturday  stands  approved. 


APPOINTMENT  OP  MEMBER  TO 
COMMISSION  ON  THE  DISPOSI- 
TION  OP  ALCATRAZ   ISLAND 


The  SPEAKER.    Pursuant  to  the  pro- 
vlslona  of  section  1,  Public  Law  88-138, 


Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  COLMER.  Reserving  the  right  to 
object,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  shall  not  ob- 
ject, I  am  sure  the  gentleman  is  going 
to  have  some  very  valuable  and  wise  re- 
marks to  make  here.  There  is  so  much 
confusion  in  the  well  I  think  the  gen- 
tleman is  entitled  to  be  heard.  There- 
fore I  ask  that  the  well  of  the  House  be 
cleared. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  might  ob- 
serve that  apparently  the  present  Mem- 
bers are  attempting  to  exercise  the  rights 
they  have  under  the  rules  of  the  House 
There  Is  nothing  that  is  taking  place 
that  the  Chair  thinks  contravenes  the 
rules  of  the  House. 

Mr.  COLMER.     Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Is  it  in  order  for  a 
Member  of  the  House,  regardless  of  how 
humble  he  may  be.  to  request  that  the 
well  of  the  House  be  cleared  at  any  time? 
The  SPEAKER.  In  the  event  of  dis- 
order the  Chair  would  clear  the  well. 
As  to  the  question  of  humbleness,  every 
Member  in  this  body  Is  not  only  great, 
but  the  Chair  also  knows  they  are 
humble. 

Mr.  COLMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  the  House  is  not 
in  order  and  ask  that  the  well  of  the 
House  be  cleared. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Chair  observes 
no  disorder,  and  the  Chair  observes  only 
one  gentleman  in  the  well  at  the  present 
time,  the  gentleman  from  New  York  tMr 
Ckller]. 

Is  there  objection  to  the  request  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  CELLER.     Mr.  Speaker,  because 
of  the  imperative  need  to  pass  the  civil 
rights  bill,  every  weapon  avaUable  must 
be  used.    Thus  I  have  filed  today  a  dis- 
charge petition,  with  the  hope  that  a 
goodly  number  of  Members  will  sign  it 
immediately.    Passage  of  this  bill  must 
be  above  personality,  above  any  power 
play,  above  any  soUcitude  for  so-caUed 
regular   procedure.     It  must  be   above 
partisan  advantage,  above  the  charge  of 
infringing  upon  the  prerogative  of  any- 
one. 

A  discharge  petition  is  not  ultra  vires, 
it  is  not  something  unholy  or  untouch- 
able. It  is  part  of  our  rules.  It  should 
cause  no  eyebrow  lifting. 

Judge  Smith,  for  whom  I  have  pro- 
found regard,  has  promised  a  hearing  on 
the  bill,  but  in  Delphic  language;  namely 
reasonably  soon  in  January.  How  soon' 
Will  the  hearings  be  short  or  long  and 
protracted?  We  have  had  6  months  of 
hcMlngs.  All  that  need  be  said  has  been 
said.    If  the  hearings  become  a  "furtive 
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flllbuster"  -we  shall  beat  the  bushes  and 
secure  the  required  signatiires. 

President  Johnson  said  the  bin  Is 
"above  all"  necessary— "above  all"  neces- 
sary, I  will  say,  in  importance  and  in 
point  of  time. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LBQISLATION 
Mr.   BOLLINO.    Mr.   Speaker,   I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extehd 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  BOLLINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  last  week,  some  Members  who  have 
said  they  support  the  dvll  rights  bill 
have  opposed  signing  a  discharge  peti- 
tion to  bring  it  to  the  floor. 

They  have  Indicated  they  would  prefer 
to  use  Calendar  Wednesday.  For  this 
reason,  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  CtbtisI  last  week  objected  to  the 
usual  unanimous-consent  request  to  dis- 
pense with  Calendar  Wednesday. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  an  impractical,  if  not  Im- 
possible, method  by  which  to  consider  the 
dvll  rights  bill. 

First,  Calendar  Wednesday  is  subject 
to  an  abundance  of  dilatory  tactics  which 
give  a  determined  opposition  great  op- 
portimlty  for  delay.  For  example,  un- 
less unanimous  consent  Is  granted,  this 
72-page  bill  would  be  read  in  full.  Fur- 
thermore, in  1960.  during  consideration 
of  the  depressed  areas  bill,  nine  roUcalls 
were  had  before  the  House  began  gen- 
eral debate  on  the  bill. 

Second,  1 1  committees  must  be  called 
before  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
!s  called — a  potential  11 -week  delay. 

Third,  !f  the  previous  question  is  not 
ordered  on  the  day  on  which  the  bill  Is 
brought  up.  It  may  not  be  considered 
again  on  Calendar  Wednesday  until  the 
committee  is  again  called — an  additional 
potential  delay  of  19  weeks.  This  is  be- 
cause, under  nile  XXTV,  section  7,  no 
motion  for  a  recess  Is  In  order  until  the 
last  2  weeks  of  a  session.  Since  a  resolu- 
tion fixing  an  adjournment  date,  and 
thus  determining  the  last  2  weeks  of  a 
gesrion.  Is  subject  to  a  filibuster  by  Mem- 
bers of  the  other  body,  a  motion  to 
recess  Is  unlikely  ever  to  be  in  order. 

Finally,  the  Calendar  Wednesday  rule 
provides  for  only  2  hours'  general  debate. 
By  contrast.  If  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion before  Christmas,  they  will  be 
assured  that  the  civil  rights  bill  will 
come  to  the  floor  on  the  second  Monday 
In  January,  and  that  an  adequate  time 
for  debate  will  be  had. 

I  urge  all  thoae  who  seek  prompt  con- 
sideration of  HR.  7152,  without  the  po- 
tential dilatory  tactics  and  extended 
delay  which  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
vides, to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
today. 


SUBCOMMITTEE  NO.  4  OF  THE 
SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  SMALL 
BUSINESS 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  Subcom- 


mittee No.  4  of  the  Select  Committee  on 
Small  Business  may  be  allowed  to  sit 
this  afternoon  during  general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Cal- 
ifornia? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PRESIDENT   LYNDON  B.   JOHNSON: 
THE  FIRST  15  DAYS 

Mr.  HBCHLER  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  Hoiise 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Satur- 
day mariced  the  15th  day  that  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  has  been  in  office. 

These  15  days  have  demonstrated  the 
durable  strength  of  the  American  system 
of  government.  These  15  days  have  re- 
vealed the  people  of  the  United  States 
of  America  In  their  flnest  hour,  imifled 
and  united  in  the  face  of  the  events 
which  so  profoundly  shocked  every  hu- 
man being. 

But  beyond  everything  else,  these  15 
days  have  shown  the  qualities  of  a  great 
and  good  President.  In  the  entire  his- 
tory of  our  Nation,  no  Vice  President 
succeeding  to  the  presidency  has  so 
quickly  and  flrmly  grasped  the  reins  of 
leadership,  so  completely  articulated  the 
mood  and  wishes  of  the  American  people, 
nor  so  thoroughly  demonstrated  his  high 
prestige  and  influence  among  the  leaders 
of  the  world.  In  fact,  few  Chief  Execu- 
tives in  American  history  elected  to  office 
in  their  own  right  have  accomplished 
as  much  In  the  first  15  days. 

Upon  the  firm  foundation  of  these  15 
fabulous  days,  I  am  confident  that  Pres- 
ident Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  continue 
to  build  the  Inner  strength  and  spirit, 
the  great  resotirces,  the  power,  and  the 
world  leadership  of  the  United  States  of 
America, 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JOELSON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  on  the  line  to  the  right  and  was 
No.  33  to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
to  get  the  civil  rights  bill  onto  the  floor 
of  the  House  for  a  vote.  I  heard  the 
gentleman  from  Mississippi  object  to 
this  line  on  the  ground  that  it  created 
confusion.  I  just  want  to  assure  the 
gentleman  that  when  I  was  standing  on 
that  line,  I  was  never  less  confused  in 
my  life. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  back  the  balance 
of  my  time. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  DISCHARGE 
PETITION 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 


House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  rise  to  urge  my  colleagues  to  sign  the 
civil  rights  discharge  petition  today. 
There  is  no  more  Important  legislation 
before  the  Congress  than  H.R.  7152 — the 
civil  rights  bill. 

President  Kennedy  told  the  Nation  on 
June  11  of  this  year: 

We  face,  therefore,  a  moral  crisis  as  a 
country  and  as  a  people.  It  cannot  be  met 
by  repressive  police  acUon.  It  cannot  be 
left  to  increased  demonstrations  in  the 
streets.  It  cannot  be  quieted  by  token 
moves  or  talk.  It  U  time  to  act  in  the 
Congress. 

Following  this  eloquent  address.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sent  to  Congress  the  most 
comprehensive  civil  rights  bill  ever  pro- 
posed by  any  administration.  That  was 
in  June.  It  Is  6  months  later;  the  end 
of  this  session  Is  approaching;  as  a  body 
we  have  not  considered  this  measure. 

After  100  years  of  emancipation  with- 
out freedom,  American  Negroes  have  a 
right  to  question  whether  redress  can 
be  found  in  the  legislative  process. 
Every  day  of  delay  strengthens  the  argu- 
ment that  It  Is  not  possible. 

The  American  people  have  a  right  to 
ask  whether  Congress  is  obsolete.  Inher- 
ently incapable  of  meeting  the  great 
problems  of  our  times.  Every  day  of 
delay  impairs  the  confidence  of  the 
American  people  in  Congress. 

The  people  of  the  world  have  a  right 
to  ask  whether  the  United  States  is 
sincere  in  Its  professed  principle  of 
equality  for  all  men.  Every  day  of  delay 
Impairs  the  prestige  of  the  United  States 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  above  all  we  should  ask 
ourselves  whether  we  can  conscien- 
tiously permit  any  further  delay. 

The  American  people  and  people 
everywhere  are  looking  at  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  to  see  whether  or 
not  this  institution  is  capable  of  con- 
stnictlve  action  on  the  great  moral  issue 
of  our  time — equality  for  all  our  citizens. 
Let  all  of  us  this  morning  line  up  to  sign 
the  discharge  petition. 
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EXTENSION  OF  SPECIAL  ORDER 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  on  my 
special  order  on  the  12th  the  time  be  ex- 
tended to  30  minutes  instead  of  15. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana? 

There  was  no  objection. 


NINE  OUT  OF  TEN  FAVOR  NATIONAL 
LOTTERY 

Mr.  PINO  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  FINO.  Mr  Speaker,  a  recent  poll 
conducted  by  McCall's  magazine  reveals 
that  9  out  of  10  Americans  favor  a  na- 
tional lottery. 

The  survey,  taken  of  McCall's  maga- 
zine readers,  asked:  "Should  the  Govern- 
ment establish  a  national  lottery?" 

The  magazine  conducted  the  poll  in 
connection  with  an  article  by  veteran 
racket  buster,  Edwyn  Silberling.  Mr 
Sllberling  urged  a  national  lottery  as 
the  only  way  to  deal  organized  crime  a 
crushing  blow. 

The  extra  heavy  gambling  activity  this 
past  weekend  at  our  New  York  race- 
tracks provided  further  proof  that  the 
urge  to  gamble  is  deeply  ingrained  in 
most  human  beings. 

Over  90.000  persons  pushed  through 
the  gates  to  pump  almost  $8Mj  million 
through  the  windows  at  Aqueduct  race- 
track and  Roosevelt  raceway  last  Satur- 
day which  was  the  last  day  of  the  horse- 
racing  season. 

This  recordbreaking  attendance  and 
wagering  on  the  last  day  helped  to  bring 
this  years  New  York  total  parimutuel 
betting  to  $1,235,404,012,  an  increase  of 
over  $108  million  over  last  year. 

What  about  the  billions  bet  illegally 
around  this  country?    Who  benefits' 
As  Mr.  Silberling  said : 


Jxist  as  the  profits  from  bootleg  liquor 
financed  organized  crime  back  In  the  days 
of  prohibition,  so  the  profits  from  Illegal 
gambling  are  financing  It  now. 

Mr.  Silberling,  a  former  head  of  At- 
torney General  Kennedy's  top  priority 
anticrime  project,  declared  attempts  to 
curb  gamblers  have  failed,  and  that  not 
even  the  FBI  has  been  able  to  make  a 
dent  in  the  gambling  racket. 

Why  not  be  sensible  and  realistic  about 
this  issue?  Especially  in  these  days 
when  the  gambling  problem  keeps  grow- 
ing and  the  Government's  need  for  ad- 
ditional revenue  becomes  more  urgent. 


PERSONAL  EXPLANA-nON 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CUNNINGHAM.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
take  this  time  for  the  purpose  of  stating 
that  I  was  present  at  the  session  which 
was  called  on  Saturday  last,  December  7. 
I  understand  this  Saturday  session,  the 
first  one  this  year,  was  called  for  the 
purpose  of  filling  the  legal  requirements 
for  the  7-day  notice  period  having  to  do 
with  the  discharge  petition  on  civil 
rights.  Because  no  opportunity  was 
afforded  those  of  us  who  were  in  attend- 
ance to  be  recorded  as  being  present 
through  a  formal  roUcaU,  I  wish  the  fact 
that  I  was  present  to  be  noted  and 
recorded  In  this  way. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  may 
well  be  that  a  discharge  petition  Is  the 
best  way  to  force  the  Rules  Committee 
into  early  and  positive  action  on  civil 
rights.  That  has  been  true  in  the  past 
and  undoubtedly  we  should  have  action 
in  this  December  and  not  wait  until 
January. 

I  have  every  intention  of  signing  the 
discharge  petition  for  that  reason,  but 
it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  most  of 
the  Members  on  the  majority  side  who 
have  talked  rather  piously  today  about 
signing  the  discharge  petition  had  noth- 
ing to  do  with  putting  together  and  de- 
veloping  a    very   important   bipartisan 
measure  of  civil  rights,  and  a  very  good 
bill.    Most  of  them  sat  on  the  sidelines, 
and  probably  most  of  them  to  this  day 
have  not  taken  the  trouble  to  read  it.    It 
ought  to  be  remembered,  too,  that,  that 
was  a  delicate  bipartisan  coalition  that 
was  formed  in  October  and  November. 
It  was  a  very  important  bipartisan  leg- 
islative effort  and  It  Is  entitled  to  a  very 
high  degree  of  respect.   The  Republicans 
who  developed  this  civil  rights  bill,  along 
with  representatives  of  the  Justice  De- 
partment,  were   not   consulted   in   ad- 
vance of  the  decision  by  one  or  more 
majority  Members  to  use  discharge  pe- 
tition   procedures.     Failure    or    refusal 
to  consult  is  a  poor  way  to  go  about 
advancing  the  cause  of  civil  rights  in 
the  United  States  today.    The  gentleman 
from  Missouri   [Mr.  Bollinc]   has  just 
spoken  in  opposition  to  the  use  of  Cal- 
endar Wednesday  in  order  to  bring  up 
the  clvU  rights  bill  next  week.     Well, 
Is  he  right?    Calendar  Wednesday  may 
well  be  a  far  better  way.    It  definitely 
would  bring  the  bill  before  the  House  far 
sooner  than  any  other  procedure.    We 
would  have  the  bill  passed  In  the  House 
this  year.     As  I  recall,  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  warmly  approved  of  the 
use  of  Calendar  Wednesday  to  bring  the 
education  bill  to  the  fioor  2  years  ago. 
That,  also,  was  a  complicated  bill.    But 
the  point  is,  why  was  not  all  this  dis- 
cussed across  the  table?    Where  Is  the 
good  faith?     Why  Is  It  necessary  now 
to  go  in  separate  directions?     I  intend 
to  sign  the  petition,  and  I  hope  other 
minority  Members  will  sign,  but  It  ts 
time  for  a  warning:    either  we — those 
who  care  about  civil   rights—stay   to- 
gether on  this  subject  or  we  will  lose. 
Many    majority    Members    have    beeii 
charged  In  the  past  with  preferring  an 
issue  to  a  bill.     They  should  take  care 
lest  they  give  fiu-ther  credence  to  the 
charge. 
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talk  here  today  about  the  urgency  of 
the  civil  rights  bill  and  the  discharge 
petition.  But  I  have  been  wondering 
about  this  matter  of  urgency  in  this 
connection.  I  have  checked  the  record 
and  I  find  that  on  the  first  day  of  this 
session,  on  January  9,  and  the  days  fol- 
lowing there  were  a  lot  of  so-called  civil 
rights  bills  introduced.  What  I  have 
been  unable  to  understand  Is  why  the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
waited  until  May  8  before  he  even  began 
hearings,  and  why  he  waited  until  Octo- 
ber 29  to  steamroller,  after  2  minutes  of 
quote  debate,  unquote,  the  biU  out  of 
committee.  If  they  did  It  on  October 
29,  they  could  have  done  It  on  Jan- 
uary 29. 

Then  I  also  note  that  the  report  was 
not  made  until  November  20.    In  other 
words  10^8  months  elapsed  between  the 
time  that  this  session  convened  until  the 
Judiciary    Committee    filed    Its    report. 
The  same  people  who  reported  this  bill 
out  at  the  end  of  October,  could  have 
done  it  in  the  same  manner  last  January. 
The  record  does  not  support  the  claims 
being   made    by    many.    Including    the 
chairman  of  the  Judiciary  Committee, 
that  there  is  such  urgency.    If  it  took 
the  Judiciary  Committee   10^  months 
to  report  a  bill  which  was  not  even  dis- 
cussed in  the  committee,  certainly  It  Is 
not  unreasonable  to  suggest  that  some 
responsible  group   take   a  few  days  to 
learn  what  is  in  the  bill  and  to  acquaint 
the  public  with  the  issues  involved  and 
this  should  not  be  done  in  an  atmosphere 
of  emotion.    I  think  there  Is  a  lot  of 
demagoguery  going  on  around  here  that 
the  public  ought  to  know  about. 


PENDING  RETIREMENT  FROM  CON- 
GRESS OP  THE  HONORABLE  JOHN 
F.  SHELLEY 


THE  CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL  AND 
BIPARTISAN  ACTION 
Mr.   LINDSAY.     Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 


for  1  minute  and  to 
my  remarks 


revise  and  extend 


DEMAGOGUERY  ON  CIVIL  RIGHre 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  been  listening  to  a  great  deal  of 


Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  SHELLEY.  Mr.  Speaker  and  my 
colleagues  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, I  thank  you  for  your  reception  of 
my  request  today. 

After  14  years  of  service  with  you,  this 
will  probably  be  the  last  time  that  I  shall 
stand  here  in  the  well  of  the  House  to 
address  you. 

I  have  been  honored  by  the  voters  and 
the  people  of  my  native  city  of  San  Fran- 
cisco in  having  been  elected  mayor  of 
that  city,  which  office  I  assume  on  Jan- 
uary 8. 

I  have  enjoyed  every  minute  of  my 
service  with  each  of  you.  I  have  en- 
joyed my  committee  work.  I  leave  you 
with  a  sense  of  having  made  friends  and 
established  friendships  which  I  know  I 
shall  hold  forever. 

I  want  you  to  know  that  when  any  of 
you,  either  individually  or  as  members  of 
committees,  come  to  San  Francisco,  you 
will  no  longer  get  the  red-carpet  treat- 
ment. You  will  get  the  green-carpet 
treatment  with  Irish  pipers  on  each  side. 
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Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentlenum  yteld? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yteld  to  the  dlstinguishecl  gentleman 
from  Loxiisiana. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  be- 
half of  the  majority  I  should  like  to  ex- 
press, first,  the  sincere  congratulations  of 
all  of  us  to  our  distlngxiished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
ShkixxtI. 

Secondly.  I  wish  to  express  our  pro- 
found regret  over  the  fact  that  his  s\ic- 
oess  means  that  he  must  leave  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  having  the  gentleman 
here  has  been  a  pleasure  to  all  of  us.  He 
has  made  a  great  4^trlbution  to  this 
body  and  to  our  couatry. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  iMjf  I  also  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  one  who  nas  sat  on  this  side 
of  the  center  aisle,  I  am  looking  forward 
with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  welcom- 
ing the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Hallkck]  and  his  party  to  their  conven- 
tion in  San  Francisco  next  summer. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  yield  to  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Does  the  gentleman 
wish  us  success  in  electing  our  candidate 
after  we  nominate  him  at  that  time  in 
the  gentleman's  city? 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  shall  wish  you  all 
the  success  in  the  world  in  choosing  a 
real  good  nominee,  sir. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  May  I  say  to  the 
gentleman  that  we  shall  look  forward 
to  seeing  him  out  there,  as  we  have 
always  been  pleased  and  happy  to  be 
with  the  gentleman  here. 

Mr.  SHELLEY.  I  thank  my  friend 
and  colleague,  Mr.  Hallzck.  It  has  been 
a  pleasure  to  work  with  and  against  my 
friend,  the  minority  leader,  but  always 
on  the  issue  and  not  on  a  personal  basis. 
We  are  stUl  friends  I  am  sure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  some  heavi- 
ness in  my  heart,  even  though  I  was 
elated  at  the  election,  but  saddened  by 
what  happened  2  weeks  later.  Neverthe- 
less, even  today  it  is  with  some  hesitancy 
that  I  say.  Mr.  Speaker,  goodby,  good 
luck.  God  bless  you  and  our  country 

Mr.  LIBONATL  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Rxcord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
"ITiere  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
January  8.  1964,  the  great  city  of  San 
Prancisco.  Calif.,  will  install  the  Honor- 
able JOHH  P.  SHTLLrr  as  mayor.  San 
Prancisco  is  indeed  fortunate  to  have  a 
man  of  such  high  caliber  and  ability  to 
be  its  chief  executive.  I  congratulate 
both  Congressman  SniLLrr  and  the  city 
of  San  Prancisco,  but  I  cannot  complete- 
ly suppress  a  twinge  of  sadness  when  I 
contemplate  his  absence  from  this  body. 
I  have  known  Johk  Shtllky  person- 
ally since  the  day  he  first  came  here  to 
serve  his  district  In  the  U.S.  House  of 
Flepresentatives.  Over  the  years  I  have 
come  to  appreciate  and  admire  his  dili- 


gence and  dedication  with  which  he  has 
served  his  district,  his  State,  and  our 
great  country.  A  deep  friendship  has 
developed  between  us,  which  I  greatly 
value. 

John  SHXiarr  has  made  his  mark  here 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress.  He  has  the 
respect  and  admiration  of  all  his  col- 
leagues for  his  honor  and  his  talents. 
The  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  is  a 
better  institution  for  his  having  served 
here. 

For  myself  and  Indeed  for  the  monber- 
shlp  of  the  House  it  is  evident  that  we 
shall  miss  him.  I  wish  for  him  every 
success  as  mayor  of  San  Francisco,  and 
I  congratulate  the  people  of  the  great 
city  of  San  Prancisco  for  having  elected 
John  Shellxy  as  their  mayor.  They 
have  chosen  a  man  who  has  every  attri- 
bute of  courage,  dedication,  and  devotion 
to  pubUc  service. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker.  San 
Prancisco.  the  "jewel  of  the  west  coast," 
will  shortly  gain  a  splendid  mayor.  Con- 
gress will  shortly  lose  a  splendid  cham- 
pion of  human  rights.  The  cause  of  so- 
cial justice  owes  more  than  we  can 
reckon  to  John  Francis  Shelley.  The 
establishment  of  fair  labor  standards, 
the  CM-ganizatlon  and  improvement  of 
labor-management  relations,  the  en- 
hancement of  equal  opportumty  regard- 
less of  race  in  apprenticeship  training, 
in  employment,  and  in  education,  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  medical  care 
for  the  aged — these  are  more  of  the  aims 
to  which  John  Shelley  has  devoted  his 
mind  and  heart. 

John  Shelley  has  always  left  the  im- 
pression of  a  keen,  analytical  mind  in 
labor  and  legislative  policies.     His  per- 
ceptive  intelligence  made  possible  the 
solution  of  difficult  issues  when,  as  presi- 
dent of  the  San  Prancisco  Central  Labor 
Council,    he    helped    to    forestall    96.4 
percent  of  threatened  strikes  by  labor- 
management   adjustments.     The   same 
perceptive  intelligence  has  shown  us  the 
way  through  many  problems  faced  by 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  and  I  can 
witness  to  this  from  my  own  experience 
of  serving  with  him  on  this  committee. 
But   even   more   admirable   than   his 
power  of  analysis  is  John  Shelley's  utter 
devotion  to  objective  aims  beyond  labor 
imion  and  party.    As  AJ.  of  L.  leader, 
he  fought  long  and  hard  to  achieve  labor 
unity  and  to  overcome  jiuisdictional  dis- 
putes which  weakened  labor  s  effort.    As 
State    senator,    he    helped    establish    a 
model  of  labor-management  cooperation 
in     apprenticeship-training     programs. 
His  utter  devotion  to  the  pubhc  interest 
as  a   U.S.  Congressman  is  attested  by 
the  unusual  measure  of  bipartisan  sup- 
port for  his  election  last  November. 

I  know  that  I  speak  for  members  of 
both  parties  when  I  wish  John  Shelley 
a  brilliant  and  memorable  career  as 
mayor  of  the  city  of  his  birth. 

Mr.  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House.  I  want  to  express  my 
deep  appreciation  for  the  opportunity  to 
have  served  with  the  distinguish  gentle- 
man from  California,  the  Honorable 
John  P.  Shelley,  during  the  past  9  years. 
As  a  representative  of  an  urban  com- 
munity, we  have  had  many  common  in- 
terests In  legislation  and  In  legislative 


programs,  such  aa  urban  renewal,  the 
mass  transit  bill,  and  civil  rights  legis- 
lation. 

San  Prancisco  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  its  choice  of  mayor,  and  the  loss  of 
Jack  Shelley  to  this  body  will  be  to  the 
gain  of  the  dty  of  San  Francisco.  With 
his  abundant  experience,  he  should  be 
able  to  provide  the  city  of  San  Francisco 
with  an  aggressive  program  which  will 
insure  its  leadership  among  the  truly 
great  American  cities. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
indeed  an  honor  and  privilege  to  have 
served  in  this  body  for  the  past  16  years 
with  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
California,  the  Honorable  John  P. 
Shelley. 

My  fellow  freshman  in  the  Slst  Con- 
gress. John  Shsllsy  rapidly  grew  in  sta- 
ture as  a  wise  and  able  legislator.  He 
leaves  behind  him  significant  achieve- 
ments in  many  areas,  particulary  in  la- 
bor-management relations  and  equality 
of  employment  opportunity. 

John  Shelley  will  long  be  remembered 
too  for  his  unfailing  courtesy,  his  happy, 
engaging  personality  and  his  generous 
spirit.  He  is  a  living  refutation  of  that 
cynical  adage  that  "Nice  guys  do  not 
win." 

Our  loss  is  San  Francisco's  gain,  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  will  serve 
that  city  as  mayor  with  the  same  ability 
and  high  sense  of  responsibility  that  he 
has  shown  during  his  years  in  Congress. 

Oiu-  best  wishes  go  with  you.  Mayor 
John  Shelley,  as  you  take  up  your  new 
duties  in  the  "Oolden  Gate  City." 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members  be 
permitted  to  extend  their  remarks  in 
connection  with  the  remarks  just  made 
by  the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
SHELLrrl. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana? 
There  was  no  objection. 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvldenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  BOOOS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  223) 

Albert  Parbsteln  Mahon 

Ayrea  Pulton,  Tenn.  MaiUlard 

B«>cker  am  Martin,  Mass. 

Bolton.  Grant  Michel 

Oliver  P.  Oumey  Mllllken 

Brooks  Hanna  Mlnshall 

Brown,  Calif.  Harding  Monagan 

Buckley  Harvey,  Mich.  Montoya 

Burton  Robert  O'Brien,  111. 

ClawBon.  Del  Hemi>bill  O'Hara.  Mich. 

Corman  Jarman  Plmle 

Davis,  Oa.  Kee  Quia 

DavU.  Tenn.  Kelly  Rhodea.  Aria. 

Derounlan  Kornegay  Rivera.  8.C. 

DlngeU  Long,  La.  Roberta.  Ala, 

Kdwards  McDowell  Rxtney.  Pa. 

Ellsworth  Macdonald  Roybal 


1963 

St.  Oeorga 

Selden 

Senner 

Sbeppard 

Shrlver 

Stbal 

Slkea 

Stephens 
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Stlnsoo  Whltten 

Stubblefleld        Wldtcrabam 
Thompaon.  UJ.  WidaaU 
ThompBon.  Tex.WUlla 
Trimble  Wilson.  Bob 

Tut*    I  Wilson. 

Utt       I  Charles  H. 

White  Wright 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaD  361 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names. 
a  quorum. 

By  uiuinimous  consent  further  pro- 
ceedings imder  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HH. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  and  for 
otber  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report.  1 1 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gientleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object.  1  assume  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  plans  to  take 
ample  time  to  explain  what  transpired  In 
the  conference.  Rather  than  spending 
the  time  on  reading  the  statement,  that 
time  could  be  devoted  to  a  discussion  of 
what  happened  at  the  conference. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman. I  expect  to  use  the  full  hour, 
if  necessary. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  withdraw 
my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
follow: 

CoMTiauicx  Report  (H.  Rkpt.  No.  1006) 
The  cotmnlttee  of  oortierence  on  the  dla- 
agreeln^  votea  U  th«  two  Hotisea  on  tha 
amendment  of  the  Sesiate  to  th*  bill  (HJl. 
7885)  to  amend  further  the  Foreign  Aaslat- 
ance  Act  of  1961.  aa  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and  free 
conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and 
do  recommend  to  thedr  respective  Houses  as 
follows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment  as 
follows:  In  lieu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to 
be  Inserted  by  the  Senate  amendment  Insert 
the  following:  "That  this  Act  may  be  cited 
as  the  'Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1083'. 

"P4«I    X 

"Chapter  J— PoUcy 
"Sac.  101.  Chapter  1  of  part  I  at  the  ror- 
elgn  Assistance  Act  at  1961.  as  amended.  Is 
amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  oat  the 
words  'Shokt  Tnxi  and'. 

"(b)  Section  101.  which  relates  to  short 
title.  Is  repealed. 

"(c)  Section  102.  which  relates  to  state- 
ment of  policy.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  Insert  between  the  fourth  and  fifth 
paragraphs  the  following  additional  pars- 
graph: 

"  'It  is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
institution  of  full  Investment  guaranty  pro- 
grams under  title  in  of  chapter  2  of  this 
part  with  Bll  reclprtent  countries  would  be 
regarded  as  a  significant  measure  of  self-help 
by  such  countries  Improving  the  climate  for 
private  investment  both  domestic  and  for- 
eign.' 

"(2)  In  the  last  sentence  of  the  seventh 
paragraph,    strike    out    'should    emphaslae 


long-range  development  anistanee'  and  In- 
sert to  lieu  thereof  'shall  emphasise  long- 
range  development  assistance'. 

"(3)  Immediately  after  the  tenth  para- 
graph Insert  the  following  new  paragraph: 

"  'It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that.  In 
the  admlnl£tratlon  of  programs  of  assistance 
under  chapter  2  of  this  part,  every  possible 
precaution  should  be  taken  to  assure  that 
such  assistance  Is  not  diverted  to  short-term 
emergency  piirposes  (such  as  budgetary  pur- 
poses, balance-of -payments  purposes,  or  mili- 
tary purposes)  or  any  other  purpose  not 
essential  to  the  long-range  economic  de- 
velopment of  recipient  countries.' 

"(4)  The  first  sentence  of  the  last  para- 
graph la  amended  by  striking  out  'Finally, 
the'  and  substituting  "The',  and  by  Inserting 
'(including  private  enterprise  within  such 
countries)'  immediately  after  'covmtrles'. 

"(5)  Immediately  after  the  first  sentence 
ot  the  last  paragraph  Insert  the  following 
new  sentence:  'In  particular,  the  Congress 
urges  that  other  Imiustrlallaed  free-world 
countries  Increase  their  contributions  and 
Improve  the  forms  and  terms  of  their  assist- 
ance so  that  the  burden  of  the  conunon  un- 
dertaking, which  is  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
shall  be  equitably  borne  by  all.' 

"(6)  Immediately  after  the  last  para- 
graph,   add    the    following    new   paragraph: 

"  'It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  as- 
sistance authorised  by  this  Act  should  bo 
extended  to  or  withheld  from  the  govern- 
ment of  South  Vietnam.  In  the  discretion 
of  the  President,  to  further  the  objectives  of 
victory  in  the  war  against  communism  and 
the  return  to  their  homeland  of  Americans 
Involved  In  that  struggle.' 

"Chapter    2 — Development   assistance 
"Title  I — ^Development  Loan  Fund 

"Src.  102.  Title  I  of  chapter  2  of  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  development 
loan  fund,  is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  201.  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b).  which  relates  to  considerations  to  be 
taken  Into  account  in  making  loans  from  the 
development  loan  fund,  strike  out  clauses 

(1)  and  (2)  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  tlie 
following:  '(1)  whether  financing  could  be 
obtained  in  whole  or  In  part  from  other  free- 
world  sources  on  reasonable  terms,  includ- 
ing private  sources  within  the  United  Statoe. 

(2)  the  economic  and  technical  soundness 
of  the  activity  to  be  financed,  including  the 
capacity  of  the  recipient  country  to  repay 
the  loan  at  a  reasonable  rate  of  interest.*. 

"(2)  Subsection  (d),  which  relates  to  in- 
terest rates  on  developoMnt  loans,  is  amend- 
ed by  inserting  immediately  after  'in  no 
event'  the  following:  'shall  such  functo  (ex- 
cept funds  loaned  under  section  206  and 
funds  which  prior  to  the  date  of  enactment 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963  were 
authorized  or  committed  to  be  loaned  upon 
terms  which  do  not  meet  the  minimum 
terms  set  forth  herein)  be  loaned  at  a  rate 
of  interest  of  less  than  2  per  centum  per 
annum  commencing  not  later  than  ten 
years  following  the  date  on  which  the  funds 
are  initially  made  available  under  the  loan, 
during  which  ten-year  period  the  rate  of  in- 
terest shall  not  be  lower  than  tiiree-fourths 
of  1  per  centum  per  annum,  nor*. 

"(3)   Add    the   following    new   subsection 

"•(f)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
under  this  title  for  a  project  unless  the 
President  determines  that  such  project  will 
promote  the  economic  development  of  the 
requesting  country,  taking  into  account  the 
current  human  and  material  resource  re- 
quirements of  that  cocmtry  and  the  relation- 
ship between  the  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
project  and  tb«  oversU  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  country,  and  that  sxieta  project 


specifically  provides  for  appropriate  partici- 
pation by  private  enterprise.' 

"(b>  Amend  section  202(a).  which  relates 
to  authorizations  for  the  development  loan 
fuiMl.  as  follows: 

"(1)  Strike  out  'and  $1,500,000,000  for 
each  of  the  next  four  succeeding  fiscal  years.* 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  '.  $1,500,000,000  for 
the  fiscal  year  1963,  $925,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  1964,  and  $1,600,000,000  for  each  of  the 
next  two  succeeding  fiscal  years,'. 

"(2)  Immediately  before  the  period  at  th« 
end  thereof  Insert  the  following:  "':  Fro- 
vided  further.  That,  In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provieions  of  sections  102,  201, 
601,  and  602  of  this  Act.  not  less  than  60 
per  centum  of  the  funds  appropriated  pur- 
suant to  this  subsection  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  J\me  30.  1965  and  Jime  30.  1966  re- 
spectively shall  be  available  for  loans  made 
to  encourage  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise*. 

"Title  n — Development  Grants  and 
Technical  Cooperation 

"Sac.  103.  Title  n  of  chapter  2  U  part  I  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  deTek>pment 
grants  and  technical  cooperation.  Is  amended 
as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  212.  which  relates  to  au- 
thorlzatlcxi.  strike  out  '1963'  and  '$300U>00.- 
000'  and  substitute  '1964'  and  '$220jOOO,000', 
respectively. 

"(b)  Amend  section  214.  which  rslatsa  to 
American  schools  and  hospitals  abroad,  aa 
follows : 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a)  strike  out  'use.  la 
addition  to  other  funds  available  for  such 
purposes,  funds  made  available  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  211  for'  and  substitute  the 
wcMti  'fximish'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  to  use' 
and  'foreign  currencies  aocruing  to  the 
United  States  Oovemment  under  say  A^t.. 
for  purposes  of  subsecUoa  (a)  at  this  secti<m 
and  for*  and  substitute  'to  furnish'  before 
the  word  'assistance'. 

"(8)   Add   the  following   new  8ubsecti43>n : 

"  '(c)  There  la  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  President  for  the  purpoaas 
of  this  section,  for  the  fiscal  year  1964,  $19.- 
000,000.  to  remain  availsble  untU  expended. 
Of  the  sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated 
under  this  subsection,  not  to  exceed  $2,200.- 
000  shall  be  available  for  direct  dollar  costs 
In  carrying  out  subsection  (b)  and  $4,700,000 
Shan  be  available  solely  for  the  purchase  of 
foreign  currencies  accruing  to  the  Unfted 
States  Oovemment  under  any  Act.* 

"Title  in — Investment  QuarantlM 

"Sac.  104.  Tltla  m  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  m 
amended,  which  relates  to  Investment  giuur- 
antles.  la  anaended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  221(b),  which  relates 
to  general  authority,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  first  sentence  after  *whony 
owned*  Insert  '(determined  without  regard  to 
any  shares.  In  aggregate  less  than  6  per 
centum  of  the  total  of  issued  and  subscribed 
share  capital,  required  by  law  to  be  held  by 
persons  other  than  the  parent  corporation)'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (1)  strike  out  '$1300,- 
000,000'  in  the  proviso  and  cubetltute  *$3,- 
600.000,000'. 

"(3)  In  paragraph  (9)  strike  out  '1M4'  la 
the  fourth  proviso  snd  snbstltnte  '1966*. 

"(b)  Amend  section  222(a),  which  reUtss 
to  general  provisions,  by  striking  out  'section 
221(b)'  and  subsUtutlng  'sections  221(b) 
and  234'. 

"(ci  Amend  section  222(b).  which  relates 
to  gencTMl  provisiona.  by  striking  out  'section 
221(b)'  In  both  places  It  appears  and  so^ 
stltuttng  'sections  221(b)   and  224'. 

"(d)  Amend  section  222(d).  which  relatas 
to  geno'al  provlaions.  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(d)  Any  payments  made  to  dlscharie 
liabilities  Tinder  guaranties  Issued  und«-  sec- 
Uons  a21(b)    and  234  of  this  part.  aectloiM 
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aoa(b)  and  413(b)  (4)  of  th«  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1964.  aa  amended,  and  section  111(b) 
(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
aa  amended  (exclusive  of  Informational 
media  guaranties),  shall  be  paid  first  out  of 
rees  referred  to  in  section  22a(b)  as  long  as 
such  fees  are  available,  and  thereafter  shall 
be  paid  out  of  funds.  If  any,  realized  from 
the  sale  of  currencies  or  other  assets  acquired 
In  connection  with  any  pajrments  made  to 
discharge  liabilities  under  such  guaranties 
as  long  as  such  funds  are  available,  and 
thereafter  shall  be  paid  out  of  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated  for  the  purpose  of  dis- 
charging liabilities  under  the  aforementioned 
guaranties,  and  thereafter  out  of  funds 
realized  from  the  sale  of  notes  Issued  under 
section  413(b)  (4)  (P)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  and  section  111(c) 
(3)  of  the  Economic  Cooperation  Act  of  1948, 
as  amended,  and  finally  out  of  funds  here- 
after made  available  pursuant  to  section 
222(f).' 

"(e)  Amend  section  222(e),  which  relates 
to  general  provisions,  to  read  as  follows: 

"  '(e)  All  guaranties  Issued  prior  to  July  1. 
1956.  all  guaranties  Issued  under  sections  202 
(b)  and  413(b)(4)  of  the  Mutual  Security 
Act  of  1954.  as  amended,  and  all  guaranties 
heretofore  or  hereafter  Issued  pursuant  to 
this  title  shall  be  considered  contingent  obli- 
gations backed  by  the  full  faith  and  credit  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America.  Funds  heretofore  obligated  under 
the  aforementioned  guaranties  (exclusive  of 
Informational  media  guaranties)  together 
with  the  other  funds  made  available  for  the 
purposes  of  this  title  shall  constitute  a  single 
reserve  for  the  payment  of  claims  In  accord- 
ance with  section  222(d)  of  this  part.' 

"(f)  Amend  section  222  by  adding  at  the 
end  thereof  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(g)  In  making  a  determination  to  Issue 
a  guaranty  under  section  221(b).  the  Presi- 
dent shall  consider  the  possible  adverse  effect 
of  the  dollar  Investment  under  such  guaranty 
upon  the  balance  of  payments  of  the  United 
States.' 

"(g)  Amend  section  224,  which  relates  to 
housing  projects  In  Latin  American  countries, 
as  follows : 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  '$60.- 
0OO.(X)0'  and  substitute  '$150,000,000*. 

"(2)   Strike  out  subsection  (c). 

"Title  V — Development  Research 
"See.  105.  Section  241  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  development  research.  Is  amended  by 
Inserting  '(a)'  after  the  section  heading  and 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  subsection: 

"'(b)  Funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
Into  the  problems  of  population  growth.' 

"Title  VI — Alliance  for  Progress 

"S»c.  106.  Title  VI  of  chapter  2  of  part  I 
of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  which  relates  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress.  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Amend  section  251.  which  relates  to 
general  authority,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (b).  amend  the  next  to 
the  last  sentence  thereof  by  Inserting  Imme- 
diately after  'reasonable  terms'  the  follow- 
ing: '(Including  private  sources  within  the 
United  States) ,  the  capacity  of  the  recipient 
country  to  repay  the  loan  at  a  reasonable 
rate  of  Interest,'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (e)  strike  out  'eco- 
nomical' and   substitute   'economically'. 

"(3)  In  subsection  (f)  strike  out  'Agency 
for  International  Development'  and  sub- 
stitute 'agency  primarily  responsible  for  ad- 
ministering part  I'. 

"(4)  Add  the  following  new  subsec- 
tion (g) : 

"  '(g)  In  order  to  carry  out  the  policies  of 
this  Act,  the  President  shall,  when  appro- 
priate, assist  In  promoting  the  organization, 
Implementation,  and  growth  of  the  coopera- 


tive movement  In  Latin  America  as  a  funda- 
mental measure  toward  the  strengthening 
of  democratic  institutions  and  practices  and 
economic  and  social  development  under  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.' 

"(b)  Amend  section  252,  which  relates  to 
authorization,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  the  first  sentence,  strike  out  'fis- 
cal years  1963  through  1966,  not  to  ex- 
ceed $600,000,000  for  each  such  fiscal  year" 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'fiscal  years  1963. 
1966.  and  1966.  not  to  exceed  $600,000,000 
for  each  such  fiscal  year,  and  for  use  be- 
ginning in  the  fiscal  year  1964.  not  to  ex- 
ceed $525,000,000'. 

"(2)  Immediately  after  '1963'  the  second 
time  it  appears  therein,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: "and  not  to  exceed  $100,000,000  of  the 
funds  appropriated  pursuant  to  this  sec- 
tion for  us  beginning  In  fiscal  year  1964.'. 
"(3)  At  the  end  thereof  add  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  'In  order  to  effectuate  the 
purposes  and  provisions  of  sections  102.  251. 
601.  and  602  of  this  Act.  not  less  than  50 
per  centvun  of  the  loan  funds  appropriated 
pursuant  to  this  section  for  the  fiscal  years 
ending  June  30.  1965  and  June  30.  1966.  re- 
spectively, shall  be  available  for  loans  made 
to  encourage  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise.' 

"(c)  Amend  section  253.  which  relates  to 
fiscal  provisions,  by  inserting  inrunediately 
after  the  first  sentence  thereof  the  follow- 
ing new  sentence:  'All  receipts  in  ftwelgn 
currencies  from  loans  made  under  this  title 
or  for  nonmilltary  assistance  purposes  un- 
der the  Mutual  Security  Act  of  1954,  as 
amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  thereby,  shall 
be  available,  in  addition  to  other  funds  avail- 
able for  such  purposes,  for  loans  on  such 
terms  and  conditions  as  the  President  may 
specify  to  carry  out  the  purpKJses  of  subsec- 
tion (g)  of  section  251  of  this  title,  and  the 
President  may.  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  this  or  any  other  Act.  reserve  such 
currencies  in  such  amounts  (not  to  exceed 
$25,000,000)  aa  he  shall  determine  to  be 
necessary  to  provide  for  the  programs  author- 
ized by  said  subsection  (g) .' 

"Title   vn — Evaluation  of  Programs 
"Sec.  107.  Chapter  2  of  part  I  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended,  is 
further  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  title  as  follows: 

"  "Title  vn — Evaluation  of  Programs 
"'Sec.  261.  The  President  may  appoint  a 
committee  to  review  and  evaluate  the  eco- 
nomic development  program  under  this  Act, 
and  to  report  to  the  President  and  to  the 
Congress  Its  findings.' 

"Chapter  3 — International  organizations  and 
programs 
"S«c.  108.  Section  302  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  international  OTganlzatlons  and  pro- 
grams, is  amended  by  striking  out  '1963'  and 
'$148,900,000'  and  substituting  '1964'  and 
'$136,050,000'.  respectively. 

"Chapter  4 — Supporting  assistance 
"Sic.  109.  Section  402  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  supporting  aasistance.  is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1963*  and  '$415,000,000'  and 
substituting  '1964'  and  '$380,000,000'.  re- 
spectively. 

"Chapter  5 — Contingency  fund 
"Sec.  110.  Section  451  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  the  contingency  fund.  Is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1963'  and  '$300,000,000'  and  sub- 
stituting •1964'  and  ■$160.000.000'.  respective- 
ly. 

"PA«T  n 

"Chapter  1 — Policy 

"8»c.  201.  Chapter  1  of  part  n  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
la  amended  aa  f oUowa : 

"(a)  In  the  chapter  heading  strike  out 
the  words   'Sbobt  Tnut  amu'. 


"(b)  Section  501,  which  relates  to  short 
title,  Is  repealed. 

"Chapter  2 — Military  assistance 

Sec.  202.  Chapter  2  of  part  II  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  military  assistance,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  In  section  504(a).  which  relates  to 
authorization,  strike  out  'the  fiscal  years 
1962  and  1963'  and  '$1,700,000,000  for  each 
such  fiscal  year,  which  sums'  and  substitute 
'fiscal  year  1964'  and  '$1,000,000,000,  which', 
respectively. 

"(b)  In  section  505(a),  which  relates  to 
utilization  of  assistance,  change  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  to  a  colon  and  add  the 
following  proviso:  'Provided.  That,  except 
(1)  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill  prior 
conunitments  or  (2)  to  the  extent  that  the 
President  finds,  with  respect  to  any  Latin 
American  country,  that  the  furnishing  of 
military  aaslatance  under  this  Act  Is  neces- 
sary to  safeguard  the  security  of  the  United 
States  or  to  safeguard  the  security  of  a  coun- 
try associated  with  the  United  States  In  the 
Alliance  for  Progress  against  overthrow  of  a 
duly  constituted  government,  and  so  informs 
the  Congress,  no  further  military  assistance 
under  any  provision  of  this  Act  shall  be 
furnished  to  any  Latin  American  country.' 

"(c)  In  section  510(a).  which  relates  to 
special  authority,  strike  out  '1963'  in  the  first 
and  second  sentences  and  substitute  .'1964'. 

"(d)  In  section  511.  which  relates  to 
restrictions  on  military  aid  to  Latin  America, 
strike  out  '$57,500,000'  and  substitute  '$55.- 
000.000.  of  which  a  part  may  be  used  during 
each  fiscal  year  for  assistance  in  implement- 
ing a  feasible  plan  for  regional  defense*. 

"(e)   Add  the  following  new  section: 

"  'Sec.  512.  Restkictions  on  Mn^rrART  Am 
TO  AraicA. — No  military  assistance  shall  be 
furnished  on  a  grant  basis  to  any  country 
In  Africa,  except  for  internal  security  re- 
quirements or  for  programs  described  in  sec- 
tion 505(b)  of  this  chapter,  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly 
reports  such  determination  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  of  the  Senate 
and  the  Speaker  of  the  Hoxise  of  Representa- 
tives. The  value  of  grant  programs  of  de- 
fense articles  for  African  countries  In  fiscal 
year  1964,  pursuant  to  any  authority  con- 
tained In  this  part  other  than  section  507, 
shall  not  exceed  $25,000,000.' 

"PART  in 
"Chapter   1 — General    provisions 

"Sec.  301.  Chapter  1  of  part  m  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as  amended, 
which  relates  to  general  provisions,  is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  601(b),  which  relates  to  en- 
couragement of  private  enterprise.  Is 
amended  as  follows: 

"(1)  At  the  end  of  paragraph  (3),  strike 
out  'and'. 

"(2)  In  paragraph  (4),  strike  out 
'wherever  appropriate'  and  insert  In  lieu 
thereof  "to  the  maximum  extent  practicable', 
and  strike  out  the  period  at  the  end  thereof 
and  substitute  a  semicolon. 

"(3)  Add  the  following  new  paragraphs 
at  the  end  thereof : 

"  '(5)  take  appropriate  steps  to  discourage 
nationalization,  expropriation,  confiscation, 
seizure  of  ownership  or  control,  of  private 
Investment  and  discriminatory  or  other 
actions  having  the  effect  thereof,  undertaken 
by  countries  receiving  assistance  under  this 
Act,  which  divert  available  resources  es- 
sential to  create  new  wealth,  employment, 
and  productivity  In  those  countries  and 
otherwise  Impair  the  climate  for  new  private 
Investment  essential  to  the  stable  economic 
growth  and  development  of  those  countries; 
and 

'"(6)  utllloe  wherever  practicable  the 
services  of  United  States  private  enterprise 
(including,  but  not  limited  to,  the  services  of 
experts  and  consultants  in  technical  fields 
such  as  engineering) .' 
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"(b)  At  the  end  of  section  601  add  the 
following  new  subsection: 

'"(c)  (1)  There  Is  hereby  established  an 
Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In 
Foreign  Aid.  The  Advisory  Committee  shall 
carry  out  stiuttes  and  make  recommenda- 
tions for  achieving  the  most  effecUve  utiliza- 
tion of  the  private  enterprise  provisions  of 
this  Act  to  the  head  of  the  agency  charged 
with  administering  the  program  under  part 
I  of  this  Act.  who  shall  appoint  the  Com- 
mittee. 

"(2)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shaU  represent  the  public  interest  and  shaU 
be  selected  from  the  business,  labor  and 
professional  world,  from  the  imiverslUee  and 
foundaUoos.  and  from  among  persons  with 
extensive  expertenoe  In  government.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shaU  consist  oT  not 
more  than  lOne  members,  and  one  of  the 
members  shall  be  designated  as  chairman. 

'"(3)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall  receive  no  compensation  for  their  serv- 
ices but  shall  be  entitled  to  reimbursement 
In  accordance  with  section  6  of  the  Adminis- 
trative Expenses  Act  of  1946  (5  DjSC  73»>- 
2)  for  travel  and  other  expenses  Incxured  in 
attending  meetings  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. ' 

'•'(4)  The  Advisory  Committee  «iittl  if 
possible,  meet  not  less  frequently  than  once 
each  month,  shall  submit  such  interim  re- 
ports as  the  Committee  finds  advisable  and 
shsu  submit  a  final  report  not  later  than 
December  31.  1964.  whereupon  the  Com- 
mlttee  shall  cease  to  exist.  Such  reports 
shall  be  made  available  to  the  public  and 
to  the  Congress.  ^^ 

-h.l^^v,'^  «xpen«s  of  the  Committee, 
which  shall  not  exceed  $60,000.  shaU  be  paid 
from  funds  otherwise  avaUable  under  this 
Act.'  ^^ 

"(c)  SecUon  611(b).  which  rejates  to  com- 
pleUan  o^  plana  and  cost  estimates,  to 
amended  by  striking  out  'circular  A-47  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget'  and  subetltuUng 
l^y  r5T9a?"'*""   "^^   ^^*   President   dated 

"(d)   Section  612.  which  relates  to  use  of 

foreign  currencies,   is  amended  as  foUows- 

(1)   Insert '(a) 'after  the  secUon  heading. 

(b7-^^    '^^    "**    Xol towing    new    subsecUon 

^,.*^i^'  ^  °l^^  *°  provide  for  the  foreign 
currency  needs  of  United  States  citizens  for 
travel  or  other  purposes,  the  Secretary  of 
tne  Treasury  may  make  available  for  sale 

Ifrr  r.^c®**^  '^''"^  *°  '"ch  Citizens. 
at  United  States  embassies  or  other  conven- 
lent   locations,   foreign  currencies   acquired 

«L  »^F°l^  ®*^^"  through  operations 
tinder  this  Act.  the  Mutual  Security  Act  of 
1954.  as  amended,  or  any  Act  repealed  there- 
by, or  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  as  amended 
Which  (1)  he  determines  to  be  In  excess  of 
the  needs  of  departments  and  agencies  of 
the  United  States  for  such  currencies,  and 
(2)  are  not  prohibited  from  such  use  or  com- 
mitted to  other  uses  by  agreement  hereto- 
fore entered  Into  with  another  country 
United  States  dollars  received  from  the  sale 
of  foreign  currencies  under  this  sub- 
section shall  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts.' 

"(e)  Section  620,  which  relates  to  prohibi- 
tions against  furnishing  assistance  to  Cuba 
and  certain  other  countries.  U  amended  as 
follows: 

"(1)   SubsecUon  (a)  U  amended  as  follows: 

"(A)   Insert  '(1)'  ImmedUtely  after  '(a)'. 

"(B)  At  end  thereof  add  the  followlmr 
hew  paragraphs: 

"  '(2)  Except  as  may  be  deemed  necessary 
^  the  Prertdent  In  the  interest  of  the 
United  SUtes.  no  aadstance  shall  be  fur- 
nlahed  under  this  Act  to  any  government 
MCuba.  nor  ahaU  Cuba  be  entitled  to  re- 
owe  any  quota  authortalng  the  ImpartaUon 
Of  Cuban  sugar  Into  the  United  States  or  to 
receive  any  other  benefit  imder  any  Uw  at 
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the  United  States,  until  the  President  deter- 
mines that  such  government  has  taken  ap- 
propriate steps  according  to  international 
law  standards  to  return  to  United  States 
dtlaens.  and  to  entlUes  not  less  than  50  per 
centum  beiieflclally  owned  by  United  States 
citizens,  or  to  provide  equitable  compensa- 
tion to  such  citizens  and  enuties  for  prop- 
erty taken  from  such  citizens  and  entitles  on 
or  after  January  l.  1959,  by  the  Government 
of  Cuba. 

"'(3)  No  fimds  authorised  to  be  made 
available  under  this  Act  (except  under  sec- 
tion 214)  shall  be  used  to  fximish  assistance 
to  any  country  which  has  faUed  to  take  ap- 
propriate stejxs.  not  later  than  60  days  after 
the  date  of  enactment  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963 — 

"■(A)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  imder 
its  registry  from  transporting  to  Cuba  (cHner 
than  to  United  States  InsUllatlons  In 
Cuba)  — 

"  '(1)  any  items  of  economic  assistance, 
"'(11)  any  Items  which  are,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  tlUe  I  of  the  Mutual  Defense  Assist- 
ance Control  Act  of  1951.  as  amended,  arms, 
ammunition  and  Implements  of  war,  atomic 
energy  materials,  i>etroleum.  transportation 
materials  of  strategic  value,  or  items  of  pri- 
mary strategic  significance  used  in  the  pro- 
duction of  arms,  ammxmltlon,  and  imple- 
ments of  war,  or 

"'(ill)  any  other  equipment,  materials,  or 
commodities. 


so  long  aa  Cuba  Is  governed  by  the  Castro 
regime;  and 

"•(B)  to  prevent  ships  or  aircraft  under 
its  registry  from  transporting  any  equipment, 
materials,  or  commodities  from  Cuba  (other 
than  from  United  States  InstaUations  in 
Cuba)  so  long  as  Cuba  is  governed  by  the 
Castro  regime.' 

"(2)  Subsection  (e)  is  amended  to  read  as 
follows : 

"'(e)  The  President  shall  rospend  assist- 
ance to  the  government  of  any  country  to 
whl<A  assistance  Is  provided  under  this  or 
any  other  Act  when  the  government  of  such 
country  or  any  government  agency  cm-  subdi- 
vision within  such  country  on  or  after  Jan- 
uary 1.  1862 — 

"'(I)  baa  nationalized  or  expropriated  or 
seized  ownership  or  control  of  property 
owned  by  any  United  States  citizen  or  by 
any  corporation,  partnership,  or  association 
not  less  than  50  per  centum  beneficially 
owned  by  United  SUtes  citizens,  or 

"  "(2)  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate  or  nul- 
lify existing  contracts  or  agreements  with 
any  United  States  citizen  or  any  corporation, 
partnership,  or  association  not  less  than  5() 
per  centum  beneficially  owned  by  United 
States  citizens,  or 

•*'(»)  has  imposed  or  enforced  discrimi- 
natory taxes  or  other  exactions,  or  restrictive 
mshitenance  or  c^eratlonal  condltlona.  or 
has  taken  other  actions,  which  have  the  ef- 
fect of  nationalizing,  expropriating,  or  other- 
wise celzing  ownership  or  control  of  property 
BO  owned. 


and    such   oovmtry.   government   agency,   or 
government  subdivision  fails  within  a  rea- 
sonable  time    (not   more   than    six   months 
after  such  action,  or.  In  the  event  of  a  refer- 
ral to  the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States  within  such  pe- 
riod as  provided  herein,  not  more  than  twen- 
ty days  after  the  report  of  the  Commission  Is 
received)    to  take  appropriate  steps,   which 
may   Include    arbitration,    to   discharge    its 
obligations  under  International  law  toward 
such  citizen  or  entity.  Including  speedy  com- 
pensation for  such  property  In  convertible 
foreign    exchange,    equivalent    to    the    full 
value  thereof,  as  required  by  international 
law.  or  fails  to  take  steps  designed  to  provide 
relief  from  such  taxes,  exactions,  at  condi- 
tions, as  the  case  may  be;  and  such  suspen- 
sion  shall  cootlnue  untU  the  President   is 
satisfied    that    apprc^niate    steps   are   being 
taken,  and  no  other  provision  of  this  Act 


shaU  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection 

"  Upon  request  of  the  President    (within 
seventy  days  after  such  action  referred  to  in 
paragraphs  (1),  (2).  or  (3)   of  this  subsec- 
Uon). the  Foreign  Claims  SetUement  Com- 
mission of   the  United   States    (established 
pursuant  to   Reorganization   Plan   No.    1   of 
1954.  68  Stat.  1279)    is  hereby  authorlaed  to 
evaluate  ejqjroprlated  property,  determining 
the  full  value  of  any  property  nationalized 
expropriated,  or  seized,  or  subjected  to  dis- 
criminatory or  other  actions  as  aforesaid,  for 
purpoees  of  tills  subsecUon  and  to  reiMJer  an 
advisory  report  to  the  President  within  nine- 
ty days  aft«-  such  request.    Unless  author- 
ized by  the  President,  the  Commission  shaU 
not  publish  its  advisory  report  except  to  the 
c»oi*en     or    enUty    owning    »uch     property 
There  is  hereby  authorized  to  be  appropri- 
ated such  amount,  to  remain  available  untU 
expended,  as  may  be  necessary  from  time  to 
time  to  enable  the  Commission  to  carry  out 
expeditiously  Its  funcUons  under  this  sub- 
secUcm.' 

]](3)  Add  the  following  new  subsections- 
(1)  Mo  assistance  shall  be  provided 
under  this  or  any  other  Act.  and  no  sales 
«»all  be  made  under  the  Agricultural  Trade 
Development  and  Assistance  Act  of  1954.  to 
any  country  which  the  President  determines 
is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against 

"'(l)    the  United  States. 

•"(2)  any  country  recelrlng  assistance 
under  this  or  any  other  Act,  or 

-'(8)  any  country  to  which  sales  are  made 
under  the  Agricultural  Trade  Development 
and  Assistance  Act  of  1964, 

untU  the  President  determines  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  have  ceased 
and  he  reports  to  the  Congress  that  lin  has 
received  assurances  satisfactory  to  him  that 
such  mUltary  efforts  or  preparations  wlU 
not  be  renewed.  This  restriction  may  not 
be  waived  purstiant  to  any  authorttv  con- 
tained In  this  Act. 

"'(J)  No  assistance  under  this  Act  shall 
be  furnished  to  Indonesia  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  the  furnishing  of  such 
assistance  Is  essential  to  the  national  in- 
terest of  the  United  States.  The  President 
shall  keep  the  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  of  the 
Senate  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives fully  and  currently  Informed  of 
any  assistance  furnished  to  Indonesia  under 
this  Act. 

"  '(k)  Until  the  enactment  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1964  or  other  general  legis- 
lation, during  the  calendar  year  1964.  au- 
thorizing addlUonal  appropriations  to  carry 
out  programs  of  assistance  under  this  Act. 
no  assistance  shall  be  furnished  under  this 
Act  to  any  country  for  construction  of  any 
productive  enterprise  with  reepect  to  which 
the  aggregate  value  of  such  sslstance  to  be 
furnished  by  the  United  SUtes  will  exceed 
•100,000.000.  No  other  provision  of  this  Act 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  the  President 
to  waive  the  provisions  of  this  subsection. 

"•(1)  No  assUtance  shaU  be  provided  un- 
der this  Act  after  December  31.  1965.  to  the 
government  of  any  less  developed  country 
which  has  failed  to  enter  Into  an  agree- 
ment with  the  President  to  Institute  the  in- 
vestment guaranty  program  under  section 
221(b)(1)  of  this  Act.  providing  protection 
against  the  specific  risks  of  Inconvertibility 
under  subparagraph  (A),  and  expropriation 
or  confiscation  under  subparagraph  fB)  of 
such  section  231  (b)(1). 

"•(m)  No  assistance  shall  be  furnished 
on  a  grant  basis  under  this  Act  to  any 
economically  developed  nation  capable  of 
susuming  Its  own  defense  burden  and  eco- 
nomic growth,  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  com- 
mltmenu  made  prior  to  July  1.  1963  or  (2) 
additional  orlenution  and  training  expenses 
under  part  n  hereof  during  fiscal  year  19«4 
Ir  an  amount  not  to  eaceed  $1,000,600.' 
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"Chapter  2 — Administrative   provisiona 

"8«c.  302.  Chapter  2  of  part  m  of  the  For- 
eign AASlstance  Act  of  1961,  ae  amended, 
which  relates  to  administrative  provisions. 
Is  amended  as  follows : 

"(a)  Amend  section  621,  which  relates  to 
exercise  of  functions,  by  striking  out  the 
last  sentence  thereof  and  substituting  the 
following:  'In  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  Act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent practicable,  goods  and  professional  and 
other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a 
contract  basis.  In  siKh  fields  as  education, 
health,  housing,  or  agriculture,  the  facilities 
and  resources  of  other  Federal  agencies  shall 
be  utilized  when  such  facilities  are  particu- 
larly or  uniquely  suitable  for  technical  as- 
sistance, are  not  competitive  with  private 
enterprise,  and  can  be  made  available  with- 
out Interfering  unduly  with  domestic  pro- 
grams.' 

"(b)  Amend  section  624,  which  relates  to 
statutory  officers,  as  follows: 

"(1)  In  subsection  (a)(2)  strike  out  'two 
shall  have  the  rank  of  Deputy  Under  Secre- 
taries' and  substitute  'one  shall  have  the 
rank  of  a  Deputy  Under  Secretary'. 

"(2)  In  subsection  (a)(8)  strike  out 
'nine'  and  substitute  'ten'. 

"(3)  In  subsection  (b)  strike  out  'para- 
graphs (2)   and'  and  substitute  'paragraph'. 

"(4)  In  subsection  (d)(1)  after  the  words 
'Deputy  Insjjector  General,  Foreign  Assist- 
ance,' where  they  first  appear  Insert  'who 
shall  be  appointed  by  the  President  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,', 
and  strike  out  '$19,5<X)'  and  substitute 
'$20,000'. 

"(c)  Amend  section  626(b),  which  relates 
to  experts,  consultants,  and  retired  officers, 
as  follows : 

"(1)   Strike  out  the  entire  first  sentence. 

"(2)  In  the  second  sentence  strike  out  'Nor 
shall  such  service'  and  substitute  'Service  of 
an  Individual  as  an  expert  or  consultant  un- 
der subsection  (a)  of  this  section  shall  not*. 

"(d)  Amend  section  631,  which  relates  to 
missions  and  staffs  abroad,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  (c) : 

"'(c)  The  President  may  appoint  any 
United  States  citizen  who  Is  not  an  employee 
of  the  United  States  Oovernment  or  may  as- 
sign any  United  States  citizen  who  Is  a 
United  States  Government  employee  to  serve 
as  Chairman  of  the  Development  Assistance 
Committee  or  any  successor  committee  there- 
to of  the  Organization  for  Economic  Co- 
operation and  Development  upon  election 
thereto  by  members  of  said  Committee,  and, 
In  his  discretion,  may  terminate  such  ap- 
pointment or  assignment,  notwithstanding 
any  other  provision  of  law.  Such  person  may 
receive  such  compensation  and  allowances  as 
are  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  not  to  exceed  those  author- 
ized for  a  chief  of  mission,  class  2.  within 
the  meaning  of  said  Act,  as  the  President  may 
determine.  Such  person  may  also.  In  the 
President's  discretion,  receive  any  other  bene- 
fits and  perquisites  available  under  this  Act 
to  chiefs  of  special  missions  or  staffs  outside 
the  United  States  established  under  this 
section.' 

"(e)  Amend  section  635,  which  relates  to 
general  authorities,  by  adding  the  following 
new  subsection  (k)  : 

"'(k)  Any  cost-tjrpe  contract  or  agree- 
ment (Including  grants)  entered  Into  with  a 
university,  coUege,  or  other  educational  In- 
stitution for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  pro- 
grams authorized  by  part  I  may  provide  for 
the  payment  of  the  reimbursable  Indirect 
costs  of  said  university,  college,  or  other 
educational  Institution  on  the  b-uls  of  pre- 
determined fixed-percentage  rates  applied  to 
the  total,  or  an  element  thereof,  of  the  re- 
imbursable direct  costs  Incxirred.' 

"(f)  Amend  section  636,  which  relates  to 
provisions  on  uses  of  funds,  by  adding  the 
following  new  subsection  (h) : 


'"(h)  In  carrying  out  programs  under  this 
Act,  the  President  shall  take  all  appropriate 
steps  to  assure  that,  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible,  (1)  countries  receiving  assistance 
under  this  Act  contribute  local  currencies  to 
meet  the  cost  of  contractual  and  other  serv- 
ices rendered  in  conjunction  with  such  pro- 
grams, and  (2)  foreign  currencies  owned  by 
the  United  States  are  utilized  to  meet  the 
costs  of  such  contractual  and  other  services.' 

"(g)  Amend  section  637(a),  which  relates 
to  administrative  expenses,  by  striking  out 
'1963'  and  '»53.000,000*  and  substituting 
'1964'  and  '•54,000.000',  respectively. 

"(h)  After  section  637  add  the  following 
new  section : 

"  'Sec.  638.  Piace  Corps  Assistance. — No 
provision  of  this  Act  shall  be  construed  to 
prohibit  assistance  to  any  country  pursuant 
to  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended;  the  Mu- 
tual Education  and  Cultiiral  Exchange  Act 
of  1961,  as  amended;  or  the  Export-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945,  as  amended;  or  famine  or 
disaster  relief.  Including  such  relief  through 
voluntary  agencies,  under  title  n  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended.' 

"Chapter  3 — Miscellaneous  provisions 

"Sec.  303.  Section  644(f)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which 
relates  to  definition  of  defense  services.  Is 
amended  by  inserting  'including  orientation' 
after  'training'  the  first  time  it  appears. 

"Sec.  304.  Section  645  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  which  re- 
lates to  unexpected  balances,  Is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"  'Sec.  645.  Unexpended  Balances. — Unex- 
pended balances  of  funds  made  available 
pursuant  to  this  Act,  the  Mutual  Secvirlty 
Act  of  1954,  as  amended,  or  Public  Law  86- 
735  are  hereby  authorized  to  be  continued 
available  for  the  general  purposes  for  which 
appropriated,  and  may  at  any  time  be  con- 
solidated, and.  In  addition,  may  be  consoli- 
dated with  appropriations  made  available  for 
the  same  general  purposes  under  the  author- 
ity of  this  Act.' 

"PABT  IV AMENDMENTS  TO   OTHEB  LAWS 

"Sec.  401.  The  Act  to  provide  for  assistance 
in  the  development  of  Latin  America  and  in 
the  reconstruction  of  Chile,  and  for  other 
purposes  (Public  Law  86-735,  22  U5.C.  1942 
et  seq.) ,  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Insert  following  the  enacting  clause 
"That  this  Act  may  be  cited  as  the  "Latin 
American  Development  Act"  '. 

"(b)  In  section  2  strike  out  '$500,000,000' 
and  substitute  '$680,000,000'. 

"Sec.  402.  Section  231  of  the  Trade  Expcm- 
slon  Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794,  ap- 
proved October  11,  1962)  Is  amended  as  fol- 
lows: 

"(a)  Insert  '(a)'  before  the  words  'The 
President  shall'. 

"(b)   Add  the  following  new  subsection: 

"  '(b)  The  President  may  extend  the  bene- 
fits of  trade  agreement  concessions  made  by 
the  United  States  to  products,  whether  Im- 
ported directly  or  indirectly,  of  a  country  or 
area  within  the  purview  of  subsection  (a) 
which,  at  the  time  of  enactment  of  this  sub- 
section, was  receiving  trade  concessions, 
when  he  determines  that  such  treatment 
would  be  Important  to  the  national  Interest 
and  would  promote  the  Independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control 
by  International  communism,  and  reports 
this  determination  and  the  reasons  therefor 
to  the  Congress.' 

"Sec.  403.  The  Agricultural  Trade  Develop- 
ment and  Assistance  Act  of  1954,  as  amended 
(7  U.S.C.  1961  et  seq.).  Is  amended  as  follows: 

"(a)  Section  101(f)  Is  amended  to  read 
as  follows: 

"'(f)  obtain  rates  of  exchange  applicable 
to  the  sale  of  commodities  under  such  agree- 
ments which  are  not  less  favorable  than  the 
highest  of  exchange  rates  legally  obtainable 


from  the  Government  or  agencies  thereof  In 
the  resfjective  countries.' 

"(b)  Section  105  Is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sentence: 
'The  President  shall  utilize  foreign  currencies 
received  pursuant  to  this  title  in  such  man- 
ner as  will,  to  the  maximum  extent  possible, 
reduce  any  deficit  In  the  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  the  United  States.' 

"(c)  (1)  Section  106  Is  amended  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  a  new  sen  tehee  as  follows: 
'For  the  purposes  of  this  title  and  title  IV, 
the  term  "surplus  agricultural  commodity" 
shall  include  any  domestically  produced  fish- 
ery product  (not  Including  fish  flour  until 
approved  by  the  Food  and  Drug  Administra- 
tion) If  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has 
determined  that  such  product  is  at  the  time 
of  exportation  In  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments, adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars.'  ^ 

"(2)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be  effective 
for  purposes  of  title  I  of  the  Agricultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended,  until  January  1,  1965. 

"(d)  Section  202  is  amended  by  striking 
out  'economic  development'  and  Inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'economic  and  community  de- 
velopment', 

"Sec.  404.  (a)  Section  571(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amended.  Is  amended 
by  changing  the  final  period  to  a  colon  and 
adding  the  following:  'Provided.  That  In  In- 
dividual cases  when  personally  approved  by 
the  Secretary  further  extension  may  be 
made.' 

"(b)  Section  911(2)  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Act  of  1946,  as  amended.  Is  amended  by  In- 
serting immediately  after  'on  authorized 
home  leave;'  the  following:  'accompanying 
him  for  representational  purposes  on  au- 
thorized travel  within  the  country  of  his  as- 
signment or,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Secre- 
tary, outside  the  country  of  his  assignment, 
but  in  no  case  to  exceed  one  member  of  his 
family;'.  ' 

"(c)  -ntle  IX  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946;  as  amended,  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  section  921(d),  relating  to  use  of  Gov- 
ernment vehicles,  and  by  inserting  Immedi- 
ately after  section  913  the  following  new 
section : 

"  'use  or  GOVERNMENT  OWNED  OR  LEASED 
VEHICLES 

"  'Sec.  914.  Notwithstanding  the  pro- 
visions of  section  5  of  the  Act  of  July  16,  1914, 
as  amended  (5  U.S.C.  78),  the  Secretary  may 
authorize  any  principal  officer  to  approve 
the  use  of  Goverrunent  owned  or  leased  ve- 
hicles located  at  his  post  for  transportation 
of  United  States  Government  employees  and 
their  dependents  when  public  transportation 
Is  unsafe  or  not  available.' 

"(d)  "ntle  X  of  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of 
1946,  as  amended,  is  amended  by  adding  at 
the  end  thereof  the  following : 

"  'PAET  I EDUCATIONAL  FACILITIES 

"'Sec.  1081.  Whenever  the  Secretary  de- 
termines that  educational  facilities  are  not 
available,  or  that  existing  educational  facili- 
ties are  Inadequate,  to  meet  the  needs  of 
children  of  American  citizens  stationed  out- 
side the  United  States  engaged  In  carrying 
out  Government  activities,  he  is  authorized. 
In  such  manner  as  he  deems  appropriate  and 
under  such  regulations  as  he  may  prescribe, 
to  establish,  operate,  and  maintain  primary 
schools,  and  school  dormitories  and  related 
educational  facilities  for  primary  and  second- 
ary schools,  outside  the  United  States,  or  to 
make  grants  of  funds  for  such  purposes,  or 
otherwise  provide  tor  such  educational  facili- 
ties. The  provisions  of  the  Foreign  Service 
Buildings  Act,  1926,  as  amended,  and  of 
paragraphs  (h)  and  (1)  of  section  8  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  provide  certain  basic 
authority  for  the  Department  of  State",  ap- 
proved August  1,  19M  (6  UJ3.C.  170h(h)  and 
170h(l)).  may  be  utilized  by  the  Secretary 
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in  providing  assistance  for  educational  facili- 
ties. Assistance  may  include,  but  shall  not 
be  limited  to.  hiring,  transporting,  and  pay- 
ment of  teachers  and  other  necessary  person- 
nel.' 

"Sec  405.  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  pro- 
vide certain  basic  authority  for  the  Depart- 
ment of  State',  approved  Augiist  1,  1956  (6 
use.  170f-170t),  iB  amended  by  Inserting 
Immediately  after  section  12  the  following 
new  section: 

"  'Sec    13.  There   is  hereby  established  a 
working  capital  fund  for  the  Department  of 
State,  which  shall  be  available  without  fiscal 
year    limitation,     for    expenses     (Including 
those  authorized  by  the  Foreign  Service  Act 
of  1946,  as  amended)  and  equipment,  neces- 
sary for  maintenance  and  operation  In  the 
city  of  Washington  and  elsewhere  of  ( 1 )  cen- 
tral reproduction,  editorial,  data  processing, 
audiovisual,  library,  and  administrative  sup- 
port services;   (2)  central  supply  services  for 
supplies  and  equipment  (Including  repairs), 
and   (3)    such  other  administrative  services 
as  the   Secretary,  with  the  approval  of  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget,   determines  may  be 
performed   more   advantageously   and   more 
economically  as  central  services.    The  capital 
of  the  fund  shall  consist  of  the  amount  of 
the  fair  and  reasonable  value  of  such  supply 
Inventories,  equipment,  and  other  assets  and 
Inventories  on  order,  pertaining  to  the  serv- 
ices to  be  carried  on  by  the  fund,  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  transfer  to  the  fund,  less  the  re- 
lated liabilities  and  unpaid  obligations,  to- 
gether with  any  appropriations  made  for  the 
purpose  of  providing  capital.     Not  to  exceed 
$750,000  In  net  assets  shall  be  transferred  to 
the  fund  for  purposes  of  providing  capital. 
The  fund  shall  be  reimbursed,  or  credited 
with  advance  payments,  from  applicable  ap- 
propriations and  funds  of  the  Department  of 
State,    other    Federal    agencies,    and    other 
sources  authorized  by  law,  for  supplies  and 
services  at  rates  which  will  approximate  the 
expense  of  operations.  Including  accrual  of 
annual  leave  and  depreciation  of  plant  and 
equipment  of  the  fund.    The  fund  shall  also 
be  credited  with  other  receipts  from  sale  or 
exchange  of  property  or  in  payment  for  loss 
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or  damage  to  property  held  by  the  fund. 
There  shall  be  transferred  Into  the  Treasury 
as  miscellaneous  receipts,  as  of  the  close  of 
each  fiscal  year,  earnings  which  the  Secretary 
determines  to  be  excess  to  the  needs  of  the 
fund.  There  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated such  amounts  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  provide  capital  for  the  fund.' 

"Sec.  406.  The  first  sentence  of  the  first 
section  of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  author- 
ize participation  by  the  United  States  in 
parliamentary  conferences  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty  Organization',  approved  July 
11,  1956  (70  Stat.  523).  is  amended  to  read 
as  follows:  'That  not  to  exceed  eighteen 
Members  of  Congress  shall  be  appointed  to 
meet  Jointly  and  annuaUy  with  representa- 
tive parUamentary  groups  from  other  NATO 
(North  Atlantic  Treaty  Organization)  mem- 
bers, for  discussion  of  common  problems  In 
the  Interests  of  the  maintenance  of  peace 
and  security  In  the  North  Atlantic  area.'  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same, 

Thomas  E.  Morgan, 

Clement  J.  Zablocki, 

Wayne  L.  Hats, 

Peter  H.  B.  Prellnghutsen, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

J.   W.   PtJLBRICHT, 

John  Sparkman, 

(P.N.H.) 
Hubert  H.  Humphrst, 
B.  B.  Hickenlooper, 
George  D.  Aiken, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  fur- 
ther the  Foreign  AssUtance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes,  submit  the 
following  statement  in  explanation  of  the 
effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon  by  the  con- 
ferees and  recommended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report: 

The  Senate  struck  out  all  of  th  House  bill 
after   the   enictlng   clatise   and    Inserted   a 
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substitute  amendment.  The  committee  of 
conference  has  agreed  to  a  substitute  for 
both  the  House  blU  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. Except  for  clarifying  clerical,  and 
necessary  conforming  changes,  the  differ- 
ences are  noted  below: 

foreign   assistance    act   of    1983 

Introduction 
The  House  bUl  (H.R.  7885)  contained  an 
authorization  of  $3,499,060,000.  excluding 
certain  administrative  expenses  for  the  De- 
partment of  State  for  fiscal  year  1964.  This 
included  a  reduction  in  amounts  previously 
authorized  for  fiscal  year  1964  as  follows: 
( 1 )  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  a  reduction 
from  $600  mlUlon  to  $450  mlUlon,  and  (2) 
for  the  Development  Loan  Fimd,  from  $1  5 
billion  to  $900  mlUlon.  The  House  bill  also 
Included  a  new  authorization  of  an  addi- 
tional $200  million  for  the  Social  Progress 
Trust  Fund  (Public  Law  88-735). 

The  Senate  amendment  to  the  bill  con- 
tained an  authorization  of  $3,699,340  000 
excluding  such  administrative  expenses  for 
fiscal  1964,  which  Included  a  reduction  in 
the  amoxmt  previously  authorized  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fimd  for  fiscal  year  1964 
from  $1.6  bUllon  to  $960  mlUlon  and  deleted 
the  authorization  In  existing  law  for  the 
Fund  for  the  fiscal  years  1966  and  1966  It 
did  not  reduce,  as  the  House  did,  the  amount 
previously  authorized  for  the  AUiance  for 
Progress,  and  Included  a  new  authorisation 
of  an  additional  $155  mllUon  for  the  Social 
Progress  Trust  Fund  (PubUc  Law  86-735) . 

Neither  the  House  nor  the  Senate  made 
any  change  In  existing  law  for  Department 
of  State  administrative  expenses,  which  Is 
for  "such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary  from 
time  to  time."  The  Executive  appropriation 
request  Includes  an  amount  of  $3,025,000 
for  this  pxirpose. 

The  difference  between  the  amount  In  the 
House  bill  and  In  the  Senate  amendment  Is 
$200,290,000.  The  committee  of  conference 
adjusted  the  differences  In  amounts  as  shown 
In  the  following  table  and  agreed  on  a  total 
authorization  of  $3,599,050,000.  This  total 
is  a  reduction  by  the  Senate  of  $100,290,000 
and  an  Increase  by  the  House  of  $100,000,000. 
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Investment  guaranty  agreements   {Sec.  101 

(c) (1)  and  See.  301 {e) (3) ) 
Z^*  House  bill  prohibited  asslstonce  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  after  December 
31.  1964,  to  the  government  of  any  leas  de- 
veloped country  which  failed  to  enter  Into 


an  agreement  to  Institute  an  Investment 
guaranty  program  providing  protection 
against  InconvertlblUty  and  expropriation  or 
confiscation. 

The  Senate  amendment  stated  the  sense 
of  Congress  that  InsUtutlon  of  the  full  in- 


vestment guaranty  program  under  the  For- 
eign AssUtance  Act  would  be  regarded  as  a 
significant  measure  of  self-help  of  an  aid 
recipient  country.  Improving  the  climate  for 
private  Investment,  both  domesUc  and  for- 
eign. 
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The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
provision  of  tb«  House  bill  with  an  amend- 
ment, changing  the  date  on  which  thia  pro- 
vialon  would  go  into  effect  from  December 
31,  1964.  to  December  31,  10<US.  The  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  also  accepted 
the  provision  of  the  Senate  as  constituting 
a  statement  of  policy  entirely  consistent 
with  the  requirements  of  the  House  bill. 

In  agreeizig  to  the  postponement  of  the 
effective  date  of  the  House  provision  from 
December  31,  1964.  to  December  31,  1066.  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  accepted 
the  argument  that  giving  2  years'  notice 
would  provide  ample  time  for  the  comple- 
tion or  the  initiation  of  the  negotiation 
of  Investment  giiaranty  agreements  with 
governments  Interested  Ln  receiving  U^.  aid 
In  the  future,  as  well  as  permit  an  orderly 
closing  out  of  XJJa.  assistance  to  govern- 
ments vmwUllng  to  enter  Into  such  agree- 
ments. 

Purposes,  objectives,  and  priorities 
The  House  bill  contained  a  congressional 
declaration  that  the  authorization  requests 
for  funds  to  carry  out  economic  assistance 
programs  shall  be  accompanied  by  a  detailed 
statement  setting  forth  the  pxirposes,  the 
objectives,  and  the  priorities  of  such  pro- 
grams. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  the  House  provision.  The 
committee  of  conference  recognized  that  the 
executive  branch  presentation  of  proposals 
for  foreign  assistance  Is  made  on  a  country 
basis.  The  material  so  presented  Includes 
in  each  Instance  on  a  country  basis  the  Items 
listed  in  the  amendment,  including  consid- 
eration of  our  foreign  policy  objectives. 

Consideration    to    countries    which    do    not 

divert  their  own  resources  to  military  or 

propaganda  efforts 

The  Boiise  bill  amended  pcuragraph  8  of 
section  102  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to 
state  that  It  Is  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
in  the  administration  of  funds  under  the 
act  great  attention  and  consideration  should 
be  given  to  those  coim tries  (1)  which  share 
the  view  of  the  United  States  on  the  world 
crisis  and  (2)  which  do  not,  as  a  result  of 
U.S.  assistance,  divert  their  own  economic 
resources  to  military  or  propaganda  efforts 
directed  against  the  United  States  or  against 
other  countries  receiving  aid  under  the  act 
whether  or  not  supported  by  the  Soviet 
Union  or  Conununist  China. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to 
the  elimination  of  this  provision  of  the 
House  bill.  The  Hoxzse  bill  (sec.  307)  and 
the  Senate  amendment  (sec.  301)  had  iden- 
tical language  related  to  this  subject.  Since 
this  langiiage  was  not  in  conference,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recog- 
nized that  this  new  language  of  the  bill, 
plus  the  provisions  of  existing  law,  ade- 
quately reflected  the  views  of  the  House. 
Short-term  emergency  assistance 
{sec.  101(c) (3)) 

The  House  bill  added  after  the  10th  para- 
graph in  section  102  at  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  a  statement  of  the  sense  of  Con- 
gress that  in  the  administration  of  develop- 
ment assistance  every  precaution  should  be 
taken  to  avoid  diversion  of  assistance  to 
short-term  emergency  purposes  or  other  pur- 
poses not  essential  to  long-range  economic 
development.  The  House  bill  also  expressed 
the  sense  of  Congress  that  short-term  emer- 
gency purposes  should  be  met  to  the  extent 
possible  through  international  institutions 
such  as  the  International  Monetary  Fund 
which  are  equipped  to  condition  assistance 
"on  immediate  economic  and  monetary  re- 
form." 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 


The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
accepted  the  House  langiiage  with  an  amend- 
ment deleting  the  reference  to  meeting  short- 
t«rm  emergencies  throxigh  international 
institutions.  The  committee  of  conference 
believed  It  was  not  desirable  to  specify  the 
alternative  sources  which  might  be  available 
for  these  purposes. 

Aid  to  South  Vietnam   (sec.  101(c)(8)) 

Tlie  Senate  amendment  expressed  the  sense 
ct  the  Congress  that  assistance  authorised 
by  this  act  should  be  extended  to  or  withheld 
from  the  Oovemment  of  Vietnam  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President  to  further  the  objec- 
tives of  victory  in  the  war  against  commu- 
nism and  the  return  to  their  homeland  of 
Americana  involved  in  that  struggle. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House, 
recognizing  the  fluid  situation  in  Vietnam, 
accepted  the  Senate  language  which  pro- 
vides the  President  with  flexibility  in  order 
to  achieve  our  national  objectives. 

Interest  rates  {sec.  102(a)  (2) ) 

The  House  bill  amended  section  201(d) 
erf  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  provide  that 
in  no  event  should  development  loans  be 
made  at  Interest  rates  less  than  2  percent  per 
annum.  By  reason  of  section  251(b)  of  the 
act,  this  provision  also  applied  to  Alliance 
for  Progress  loans. 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
635(g)  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  general  au- 
thorities, by  adding  a  new  paragraph  (6) 
requiring  that  the  President  in  making  any 
locm  vmder  part  I  of  the  act  (l.e.,  an  eco- 
nomic assistance  loan ) .  except  a  loan  to  the 
International  Development  Association  imder 
section  205,  establish  an  Interest  rate  of  2 
percent  or  more,  except  during  an  Initial 
grace  period  on  principal  repayments  which 
could  not  exceed  6  years.  During  the  grace 
period,  interest  could  be  as  low  as  three- 
fourtlis  of  1  percent.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment also  placed  a  maximum  term  on  loans 
of  35  years. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
language  of  the  House  bill  with  two  modlfl- 
caUons;  (1)  authorizing  a  grace  period  of 
not  to  exceed  10  years  during  which  the  rate 
of  interest  is  not  permitted  to  be  lower 
than  three-fourths  of  1  percent  per  annum, 
and  (2)  exempting  loans  of  developing  as- 
sistance funds  made  available  to  the  Inter- 
national Development  Association  from  the 
requirements  of  this  section  as  to  Interest 
rates  and  also  exempting  from  the  require- 
ments of  this  section  loans  authorized  or 
committed  prior  to  the  effective  date  of  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1968. 

Private  enterprise  participation  in  economic 
planning  (sec.  102(a)  (3) ) 

The  House  bill  added  a  new  clause  (7)  to 
section  201(b)  of  the  act.  The  new  language 
required  the  President  to  take  account  of  the 
economic  development  plans  of  the  request- 
ing country.  Such  plans  should  specifically 
provide  for  appropriate  participation  by  pri- 
vate enterprise  and  Include  an  analysis  of 
current  hvunan  and  material  resoiu-ces  and 
a  projection  of  ultimate  objectives  of  the 
plans  with  respect  to  overall  economic  devel- 
opment. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section (f )  to  section  201,  prohibiting  assist- 
ance under  the  development  loan  title  unless 
the  President  determines  that  the  iM<oJect 
for  which  assistance  is  requested  is  taken 
into  account  in  the  country's  economic  de- 
velopment. Including  analysis  of  current 
human  and  material  resources  and  a  projec- 
tion of  the  ultimate  project  objectives  with 
respect  to  the  country's  overall  economic  de- 
velopment, and  specifically  providing  for 
appropriate  participation  by  private  enter- 
prise. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
amended    version   of   the    Senate    language. 


The  new  subsection  (f )  added  to  section  201 
by  the  subsUtute  agreed  to  in  conference 
prohibits  the  furnishing  of  assistance  for  a 
project  from  the  Development  Loan  Fund 
unless  the  President  determines  that  such 
project  will  promote  the  economic  develop- 
ment of  the  borrowing  country  and  only  after 
account  is  taken  of  the  relation  of  the  project 
to  the  country's  resources  and  overall  eco- 
nomic development,  as  well  as  specifically 
provides  for  appropriate  participation  by 
private  enterprise  In  the  project. 

Additional  development  grant  criteria 

The  House  bill  amended  section  211(a)  of 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  to  require  the 
President,  in  furnishing  assistance  In  the 
form  of  development  grants  and  technical 
cooperation  to  take  account  of  whether  the 
activity  could  be  flnanced  through  a  develc^- 
ment  loan. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  provision 
of  the  House  bill.  They  accepted  the  argu- 
ment that  section  635(a)  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  already  gives  emphasis  and 
dlrecUon  to  the  making  of  loans  rather  than 
grants  wherever  possible,  and  that  since  most 
of  the  development  grant  f\inds  would  be 
used  for  technical  assistance,  loan  financing 
would  not  be  feasible  in  most  instances. 
Population  problems  (sec.  105) 

The  Senate  amendment  Included  a  provi- 
sion that  "funds  made  available  to  carry  out 
this  section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
into  the  problems  of  controlling  population 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  population  control." 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  Senate  provi- 
sion so  that  It  provides  that  "funds  made 
available  to  carry  out  this  section  may  be 
used  to  conduct  research  Into  the  problems 
of  population  growth." 

The  managers  on  the  part  at  the  House 
accepted  the  language  as  modified  in  the 
belief  that  in  view  of  the  population  prob- 
lems In  the  less  developed  countries,  research 
on  such  problems  appears  to  be  warranted. 
Extended  risk  guaranties 

The  House  bill  authorized  an  Increase  in 
the  celling  from  $180  million  to  $300  million 
for  the  general  extended  risk  guaranty  pro- 
gram. (A  separate  authorization  for  ex- 
tended risk  guaranties  of  housing  projects 
in  Latin  American  countries  was  not  affected 
by  this  provision.) 

The  Senate  contained  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  increase  In 
the  ceilings.  The  slow  progress  which  has 
been  made  in  the  issuing  of  guaranties  under 
the  existing  celling  of  $180  million  indicates 
that  there  Is  no  immediate  need  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  celling,  and,  should  such  an 
Increase  become  necessary,  legislative  action 
shoxild  be  possible  during  the  next  session  of 
the  Congress. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are 
convinced  that  the  general  extended  risk 
Investment  guaranty  program  should  be  ex- 
panded and  want  to  make  clear  that  the 
action  of  the  committee  of  conference  should 
not  result  In  any  diminution  of  effort  in 
piishing  this  program. 

Fifty  percent  of  development  loans  for  de- 
velopment through  private  enterprise  (sec. 
102(b)(2)   and  sec.  106(b)(3)) 

The  House  bill  added  to  sections  202(a) 
and  262  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  iden- 
tical provisions  requiring  that  not  leas  than 
60  percent  of  the  funds  appropriated  for 
development  lending  for  fiscal  years  1965 
and  1966  should  be  available  only  for  loans 
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made  for  economic  development  through 
private  enterprise. 

The  Senate  amendment  did  not  contain  a 
comparable  provUioa. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
House  provision  with  an  amendment,  sub- 
stituting for  the  words  "for  purposes  or* 
the  words  "to  encourage"  and  eliminating 
the  word  "only." 

The  managers  on  the  oart  of  the  House  re- 
gard this  amendment  as  in  no  way  di- 
minishing the  significance  of  the  House  pro- 
vision as  a  poUcy  directive.  They  accepted 
the  argument  that  the  revised  language 
wouH  impose  fewer  administrative  problems 
on  the  Agency  for  International  Develop- 
ment than  would  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill. 


Encouragement  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  Latin  America  (sec.  108(a)(4)) 
Section  106(a)(3)  of  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  language  directing  the  Presi- 
dent, when  appropriate,  to  assist  in  pro- 
moUng  the  organization,  ImplemenUtlon, 
and  growth  of  the  cooperative  movement 
in  Latin  America  as  a  fundamental  measure 
toward  strengthening  the  AUlance  for 
Progress. 

The  House  biU   did   not  include   a   com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision.  The  devel- 
opment in  Latin  America  of  a  cooperative 
movement  comparable  in  scope  to  that 
which  has  emerged  in  the  United  States 
could  make  a  major  contribution  to  the 
attainment  of  the  objectives  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  and  should  be  encouraged. 
Reservation  of  loan  repayments  for  coopera- 
tive movement  (sec.  106(c) ) 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
President  might  use  foreign  currency  re- 
ceipts from  loans  under  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  title  or  from  noruniUtary  assist- 
ance loans  under  the  Mutual  Security  Act  or 
predecessor  legislation  for  the  promoUon 
of  cooperatives  in  Latin  America.  The  au- 
thority was  also  provided  to  reserve  up  to 
$25  million  of  local  currencies  for  such  pur- 
poses. 

The  House  blU  did  not  contain  a  similar 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  establish  the  fact  that  the 
$25  million  celling  was  cumulative  relating 
to  the  aggregate  amount  which  could  be  re- 
served for  this  purpose  rather  than  author- 
izing an  annual  reservation  of  $2S  mUlion 
It  was  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  none  of  the  foreign  cxir- 
rcncies  made  available  under  this  authority, 
including  any  amounts  reserved  for  future 
years,  may  be  expended  unless  specifically 
appropriated  for  this  purpose.  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  was  Informed  that  there 
la  no  excess  currency  available  in  any  Latin 
American  country  at  present  and  none  Is 
likely  to  become  excess  in  the  foreseeable 
future. 

The  House  managers  believe  that  if  excess 
currencies  become  available  in  Latin  Amer- 
lea  in  some  subsequent  period  In  significant 
amounts,  the  reservaUon  of  such  cxirrencles 
authorized  by  this  provision,  as  well  as  any 
other  reeervaUon  of  foreign  currencies  for 
future  use,  should  be  reexamined  In  order 
to  evaluate  the  relationship  of  such  reserved 
currencies  to  current  UJ3.  requlremenU. 
Evaluation  of  programs  (sec.  107) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  title 
VII  to  chapter  2,  part  I,  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  requiring  the  President  to  appoint 
such  conunittees  as  are  necessary  to  review 
and  evaluate  the  economic  aid  program  in 
each  country,  receiving  economic  aid  In  fiscal 
year  1963.  Such  committees,  except  those 
for  Latin  America,  are  to  be  composed  of 
three  to  five  members,  a  majority  of  whom 
would  l>e  representatives  of  the  public  and 


report  to  the  President  and  the  Congress  their 
findings  with  respect  to: 

1.  The  performance  of  the  recipient  coim- 
try  in  working  out  a  development  program 
and  in  carrying  out  self-help  and  reform 
measiu'es; 

2.  Whether  specific  projects  are  contribut- 
ing to  the  development  of  the  recipient  coun- 
try and  to  the  purposes  of  this  program;  and 

3.  Such  other  matters  as  the  committees 
believe  may  be  of  use  to  Congress  in  its  con- 
sideration of  the  fiscal  year  1966  foreign  aid 
legislation. 

In  addition,  the  President  was  to  appoint 
such  committees  of  such  size  as  he  might 
find  necessary  to  review,  in  accordance  with 
the  above  criteria,  the  economic  assistance 
programs  for  the  countries  in  the  AUlance 
for  Progress. 

Advisory  committees  were  first  to  be  ap- 
pointed to  review  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
and  the  programs  in  those  countries  which 
received  one-half  of  the  total  assistance  ex- 
tended by  the  United  States  in  fiscal  year 
1963.  These  committees  were  to  report  not 
later  than  January  1,  1966.  Reports  of  com- 
mittees for  other  countries  were  to  be  made 
not  later  than  June  1,  1965. 

The  provision  also  prohibited  any  legisla- 
tion authorizing  or  appropriating  funds  to 
carry  out  economic  development  programs 
for  fiscal  year  1966  and  subsequent  years, 
until  Congress  received  and  considered  the 
above-mentioned  reports.  The  amendment 
also  provided  for  reimbursement  of  public 
members  for  travel  and  other  expenses  in- 
curred in  carrying  out  their  functions  and 
for  the  diversion  of  program  funds  to  meet 
such  expenses. 

The  Ho\ise  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted    the    Senate   amendment    with    an 
amendment.     In  Ueu  of  specifying  the  or- 
ganization, operations   and    organization   of 
the  committees  provided  for  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  the  new  language  permits  the 
President  to  appoint  a  committee  to  review 
and    evaluate    economic    development    pro- 
grams carried  out  under  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  and  to  report  to  the  President  and 
to  the  Congress  Its  findings.    The  language 
is  permissive.     It  is  not  a  direcUve  to  the 
President  that  he  must  appoint  a  committee. 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are 
not  convinced  that  a  study  by  such  a  com- 
mittee would  serve  any  useful  piupose  at 
present.    While  the  committee  of  conference 
recognized  that  evaluation  of  the  aid  pro- 
gram  by  individuals  outside   the  executive 
branch  might  contribute  to  the  improvement 
of  such  programs,  it  was  felt  that  detailed 
and  specific  language  on  the  scope  of  their 
work  would  deny  them  the  flexibility  neces- 
sary to  achieve  the  objectives  sought  by  an 
Independent  assessment. 

Restrictions  on  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America  (sec.  202(b)  and  sec.  202(d) ) 
The  Senate  amendment  reduced  the  cell- 
ing on  grant  programs  of  defense  articles  for 
the  American  Republics  from  $67.6  to  $60 
mUllon  and  provided  that  $26  mUlion  erf  such 
amount  may  be  available  during  each  fiscal 
year  for  assistance  to  an  international  mili- 
tary force  under  the  control  of  the  Orga- 
nization of  American  States.  The  amend- 
ment also  provided  that  military  assistance 
could  be  made  available  to  American  Repub- 
lics only  ( 1 )  to  the  extent  necessary  to  fulfill 
prior  commitments  or  (2)  to  safeguard  the 
security  of  the  United  States  or  to  safeguard 
the  security  of  a  country  associated  with  the 
United  States  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
against  military  overthrow  of  a  duly  con- 
stituted government. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  an 
amended  version  of  the  Senate  amendment, 
eliminating  the  word  "mUitary"  In  reference 
to  the  overthrow  of  a  duly  constituted  gov- 
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ernment  so  as  to  provide  that  mUltary  as- 
sistance could  be  made  available  to  safeguard 
a  duly  constituted  government  against  over- 
throw, whether  by  mlUtary  or  by  other  means 
(as  distinguished  from  a  change  in  govern- 
ment by  constitutional  process).  The  com- 
nxlttee  of  conference  recognized  that  a  large 
part  of  the  military  assistance  program  to 
lAtin  America  Is  directed  toward  (1)  inter- 
nal security  projects  to  combat  Castro-Com- 
munist inspired  subversion  and  (2)  civic 
action  projects  that  promote  stability  and 
strengthen  national  economies.  It  regarded 
a  continuation  of  these  programs  as  impor- 
tant to  the  stability  of  the  hemisphere  and. 
therefore,  increased  the  figure  recommended 
by  the  Senate  to  $65  million,  a  reduction  of 
$2,500,000  from  that  previously  authorized. 
Should  the  American  Republics  devise  a  re- 
gional program  of  defense,  the  United  States 
may  contribute  to  the  implementation  of 
such  a  program  from  the  funds  made  avail- 
able under  this  section. 

Restrictions  on  military  assistance  to  African 
countries  (sec.  202(e) ) 

The  House  bill  prohibited  grant  military 
assistance  to  African  countries  except  for 
(1)  internal  security  requirements  or  (2) 
civic  action  programs  authorized  by  section 
505(b)  of  the  act. 

The  Senate  amendment  placed  an  annual 
celling  of  $25  miUlon  on  grant  prc^frams  of 
defense  articles  for  African  countries.  It 
also  prohibited  assistance  for  Internal  secu- 
rity requirements  unless  the  President  deter- 
mined otherwise. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  a 
compromise  between  the  two  versions.  Grant 
programs  of  defense  articles  for  African 
countries  for  fiscal  year  1964  shall  not  exceed 
$25  mUUon.  This  ceiling  does  not  apply  to 
any  defense  articles  that  may  be  sold  to 
such  countries  pursuant  to  the  authority 
contained  in  section  607  of  the  act.  Grant 
military  assistance  may  be  furnished  to 
African  countries  only  for  Internal  security 
or  for  civic  action  programs  unless  the 
President  determines  otherwise  and  promptly 
reports  such  determination  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations. 

Encouragement  of  free  enterprise  and  private 
participation  (sec.  301(a)(2)) 

The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
601(b)(4)  of  the  act  by  deleting  the  words 
"wherever  appropriate"  and  substituting  the 
words  "to  the  maximum  extent  practicable". 

The  Hoiise  bill  contained  no  comparable 
change. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  language  as  more  expres- 
sive of  the  Intent  of  the  section. 


Advisory  committee  on  private  enterprise  in 
foreign  aid  (sec.  301(b)) 
The  Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  9- 
man  Advisory  Committee  on  Private  Enter- 
prise In  Foreign  Aid  to  make  studies  and 
recommendations  to  the  Administrator  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  for  achieving  the  most 
effective  utilization  of  the  private  enterprise 
provisions  of  the  act.  Members  would  be 
selected  from  the  business,  labor,  and  pro- 
fessional world,  universities,  and  founda- 
tions, as  well  as  from  among  persons  with 
extensive  experience  In  government.  They 
would  receive  only  necessary  expenses.  The 
Committee  would  submit  Its  final  report  no 
Uter  than  December  81.  1964,  after  which  It 
would  cease  to  function.  Provision  was 
made  for  an  authorization  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  such  sums  as  may  be  necessary  to 
permit  the  Committee  to  carry  out  Its  re- 
sponsibilities. 

The  House  bill  had  no  comparable  pro- 
vision. 

The  managers  on  the  pert  of  the  Bouse 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  that  limits  the  expenses  of  the 
Committee  to  a  maximum  of  $60,000  which 
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mm  ahaU  b«  derlred  from  funds  appropriated 
for  other  parts  of  th«  act.  It  U  not  an  addi- 
tional authorlxatloo. 
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Application  of  Federal  ttandarda  to  conttrvc- 
tion  contracts 
The  Bouse  bill  added  a  new  subsection 
(c)  to  secUon  611.  relaUng  to  completl<Hi 
of  plans  and  cost  estimates,  requiring  the 
President  to  establish  such  procedures  as  he 
determines  necessary  to  assure  that  to  the 
maximum  extent  practicable  all  contracts  for 
construction  ouuide  the  United  States  made 
In  connecUon  with  any  agreement  or  grant 
subject  to  the  requlremenu  of  section  611(a) 
shaU  be  made  In  accordance  with  the  same 
standards  applicable  to  the  contracts  made  by 
the  Federal  Government  for  similar  con- 
struction within  the  United  States. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the   House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  provision. 
They  accepted  the  argument  that  the  present 
blU  emphasizes  greater  use  of  U.S.  consul- 
tanu  and  engineers  In  providing  assistance 
Mi  other  governments  and  that  the  attain- 
ment of  the  objectives  of  XJJB.  standards  with 
Tespect  to  construction  contractions  can  and 
will  be  attained  without  Imposing  the  rigid 
Teqiilrement  contained  In  the  House  bill. 
Sale  of  foreign  currencies   to   VJS.  citizens 
(see.  301(d)) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sub- 
section   (b)    to  section   612   of   the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  which  would  authorize  the 
SecreUry  of  the  Treasiiry  to  sell  U.S. -owned 
foreign  currencies  to  U.S.  citizens  for  travel 
or  other  purposes. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  language. 

The  ciirrencles  authorized  to  be  sold  are 
those  acquired  through  operations  under 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  the  Mutual  Secu- 
rity Act.  and  any  act  repealed  thereby,  or  the 
Agrlcult\iral  Trade  Development  and  Assist- 
ance Act  (Public  Law  480).  In  order  to  be 
available  for  such  sale,  the  currencies  must  be 
In  excess  of  the  needs  of  UJS.  Qovemment 
agencies  and  departments  and  not  prohibited 
from  such  use  or  committed  to  other  uses 
by  agreements  heretofore  entered  Into  with 
•xiother  country.  The  dollars  received  from 
the  sale  of  the  foreign  currencies  under  this 
subsection  would  be  deposited  in  the  Treas- 
ury as  miscellaneous  receipts. 

The  House  managers  accepted  the  Senate 
provision  in  the  belief  that  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  ttnd  uses  for  excess  for- 
eign currencies  owned  by  the  United  States, 
which  cannot  be  used  to  allevUte  the  bur- 
den on  the  U.S.  taxpayers,  whenever  such  use 
might  diminish  the  drain  on  the  UA  balance 
Of  paymente. 

The  committee  of  the  conference  recog- 
nized that  the  sale  to  UB.  citizens  of  excess 
currencies  for  tourist  and  other  expendi- 
tures under  this  provision  is  not  likely  to  be 
large  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  are  only 
a  few  countries  where  currencies  In  excess  of 
X3S.  requirements  are  available  and.  in  addi- 
tion, there  are  UmltaUons  Imposed  on  the 
use  of  such  currencies,  contained  in  Public 
Law  480  sales  agreements  from  which  moat 
U.8.-owned  foreign  currencies  are  currentlv 
derived. 

It  U  understood  that  the  term  "J3&.  cltl- 
«ens"  as  used  in  this  provision  Includes  U.S. 
corporations  operating  abroad  and  U.S  vol- 
untary agencies  (such  as  CARE),  as  well  as 
U.S.  religious  groups. 

It  is  the  understanding  of  the  committee 
of  conference  that  this  provision  does  not 
require  the  unilateral  abrogation  of  existing 
agreements  with  countries  concerning  the 
use  of  currencies  derived  from  them.  In 
view  of  the  unforeseen  difficulties  in  nego- 
tlaUons,  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  note  that  PubUc  Law  480  expires  next 


y—r.  Should  any  problems  arise  in  carry- 
ing out  operations  under  that  act  or  should 
difficulty  be  encountered  In  making  sales 
of  surplus  agrlcultiiral  conmuxlltles  because 
coimtrles  fe«r  that  such  sales  might  reduce 
their  Income  from  U.S.  touriste.  neoeasary 
corrective  action  may  then  be  possible. 
Restriction  on  assistance  for  projects  in  Cuba 

through  international  organizations 
.  The  House  bill  contained  an  amendment 
to  secUon  620(a)  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  requiring  that  no  funds  provided  under 
the  act  be  used  to  make  any  voluntary  con- 
tributions to  any  International  organization 
or  program  for  financing  projecu  of  eco- 
nomic or  technical  assistance  to  the  present 
Qovemment  of  Cuba. 

The  Senate  amendment  had  no  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  agreed  to  the 
elimination  of  this  provision  of   the  House 
bill.     The   committee   of  conference   recog- 
nized that  In  many  international  organiza- 
tions there  is  no  authority  to  accept  con- 
tributions subject  to  political  reetrictions  on 
the  countries  for  which  they  may  be  used. 
U.S.  policy  has  been  directed  toward  stimu- 
lating other   nations  to  increase   their  con- 
tributions through  multllater»a  channels  for 
programs    in    the    less    developed    countries. 
The  attachment  of  political  condlUons  by 
the    United    SUtes    to    such    contributions 
would  serve  as  a  precedent  for  other  coun- 
tries to  follow  a  similar  policy  in  making 
their  contributions,  whether  assessed  or  vol- 
untary.    Further,  the  Communist  countries 
contribute  more  to  such  InternaUonal  pro- 
grams than  they  receive  in  the  form  of  as- 
sistance.    For  these  reasons,   the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  receded. 
Nullification   of   contracts    (sees.    301(e)  {2) 
and  302(h)) 
The    Senate    amendment    Included    a   re- 
quirement  that   assistance   under   the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  or  <rf  any  other  act  be 
suspended    if    a    foreign    government    Uke 
steps  to  repudiate  or  nullify  existing  con- 
tracts or  agreemente  with  U.S.  citizens  and 
falls  to  take  appropriate  steps  to  discharge 
Ite   obligations   under   international   law   to 
such  citizens. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compa- 
rable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  to  the  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  specifically  excepting  aaslsUnce 
to  any  country  through  the  Export-Import 
Bank  in  addition  to  the  Peace  Corps,  and 
assistance  under  the  Mutual  Educational 
and  Cultural  Exchange  Act  of  1P61.  and 
famine  or  disaster  relief  under  PubUc  Law 
480  from  the  provisions  of  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
considered  that  this  was  a  mattw  of  prin- 
ciple to  be  followed. 

One  of  the  factors  which  the  administra- 
tors of  foreign  assistance  are  required  to 
consider  before  aiding  other  countries  In 
their  economic  development  is  the  self-help 
measures  which  the  reciplente  of  our  aid 
undertake.  No  government  can  expect  jmI- 
vate  Investment,  either  from  abroad  or  on 
the  part  of  its  own  citizens.  If  it  fails  to 
show  ite  respect  for  property  rlghte  and  con- 
tract obligations. 

Unless  a  country  recognizes  the  Importance 
of  private  Investment  to  Its  economic  devel- 
opment and  is  prepared  to  maintain  policies 
favorable  to  such  investment,  it  should  not 
be  regarded  as  having  teken  adequate  self- 
help  measures.  Furthermore.  U.S.  loans  or 
grants  to  promote  economic  development  will 
fall  to  achieve  their  purpose  under  such 
circumstances. 

The  continuation  of  U.S.  development  as- 
sistance to  a  government  which  U  unwilling 
to  face  fundamental  Issues  is  unfair  both  to 
the  U.S.  taxpayer  and  to  those  leaders  of 


recipient  nations  who  commit  their  own  ca- 
reers, as  well  as  the  future  well-being  of 
their  oountrlas,  to  the  success  of  economic 
development  programs  which  we  help  to 
finance. 
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Valuation  of  expropriated  property 
(sec.  301(e) (2)) 
The  Senate  amendment  authorized  the 
Foreign  Claims  SetUement  Commission 
upon  request  of  the  President,  to  determine 
the  value  of  property  taken  by  a  foreign 
government  for  the  purpose  of  administering 
section  620(e).  Referral  to  the  Commission 
if  any.  had  to  be  within  70  days  of  the  coun- 
try's action,  and  the  Conomlsslon  was  re- 
quired to  report  within  90  days  of  referral. 
The  Senate  version  provided  also  that  in  the 
event  of  referral  to  the  Commission,  the 
coxmtry  must  teke  appropriate  steps  to  dis- 
charge ite  obligations  to  UJS.  citizens  within 
20  days  after  Issuance  of  the  Commission's 
report. 

The  House  bUl  did  not  Include  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision. 

HM.  7885  as  approved  by  both  the  House 
and  Senate  amends  existing  Uw.  requiring 
termination  of  assistance  to  countries  ex- 
propriating property  owned  by  U.S.  citizens 
by  adding  an  additional  provUion  that  com- 
pensation for  expropriated  property  miist  be 
"equivalent  to  the  full  value  thereof." 

The  Senate  provision  authorizes,  but  does 
not  require,  the  President  to  use  the  services 
of  the  Foreign  Claims  SetUement  Commis- 
sion to  advise  him  on  the  value  of  expro- 
priated property. 

Because  the  question  of  the  valuation  of 
expropriated  property  is  Important  to  the 
proper  administration  of  section  6a0(e),  ex- 
pert advice  on  valuation.  In  appropriate 
cases,  can  measurably  assist  the  parties  in 
settling  their  difference  and  also  assist  the 
Department  of  State  in  the  effective  use  of 
section  620(e)  to  protect  the  legitimate  in- 
tereste  of  U.S.  Investors.  For  these  reasons, 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment,  noting  that 
the  Foreign  Claims  Settlement  Commission 
has  a  skilled  steff.  experienced  in  the  valua- 
tion of  foreign  property,  and  apparently  is 
better  equipped  to  advise  the  President  on 
property  valuations  than  any  other  agency. 
Should  the  President  prefer  to  have  some 
other  agency  assume  this  function,  he  is  free 
to  do  so. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
recognize  that  the  Foreign  Claims  Settle- 
ment Commission  is  not  a  permanent  agency 
of  the  Government  and  that  It  exlste  only 
to  settle  certain  claims  assigned  to  it  by  Uw. 
They  do  not  want  the  assignment  of  this  re- 
sponsibility under  the  Foreign  AssisUnce  Act 
to  serve  as  Justification  for  keeping  the  Com- 
mission in  business  after  ite  other  functions 
expire. 

Consideration  must  be  given,  however,  to 
the  fact  that  the  valuation  services  called 
for  by  this  provision  wUl  Impose  a  cost  on 
the  Federal  Government  regardless  of  the 
agency  that  does  the  Job.  Whenever  the 
other  work  assigned  to  the  Foreign  Claims 
Settlement  Commission  comes  to  an  end.  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  recom- 
mend that  the  President  determine  what 
agency  can  most  effectively  and  economically 
assume  this  responsibility  and  submit  his 
recommendation  to  the  Congress. 

Restrictions  on  assistance  to  Communist 
countries 

The  House  bill  Included  an  amendment  to 
section  620(f)  of  the  Foreign  Assistence  Act 
by  redefining  the  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist 
Republics  In  the  Ust  of  Conmiuntst  countrtes 
to  Include  the  captive  constituent  countries 
thereof. 

The  Senate  amendment  d^  not  Include 
this  provision.  ' 


It  was  recognized  that  the  language  of 
existing  law  was  sufficiently  inclusive  to  en- 
compass the  amendment  proposed  In  the 
House  bill.  For  this  reason  the  managers  oa 
the  part  of  the  House  receded. 

Assistarice  to  IndOTiesia  (sec.  301(e)(3)) 

Both  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment contained  an  amendment  to  section 
620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  that  pro- 
hibits the  furnishing  of  assistence  under  the 
act  to  Indonesia  except  pursuant  to  a  Presi- 
dential determination  and  notification  to  the 
House  and  Senate  of  such  assistence. 

The  House  blU  made  a  PresidenUal  deter- 
mination to  furnish  assistence  contingent 
upon  a  finding  that  it  was  In  the  national 
interest,  whereas  the  Senate  amendment 
made  such  a  determination  contingent  upon 
a  finding  that  It  was  essential  to  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

The  committee  of  conference  accepted  the 
Senate  version  as  more  restrictive  in  Ite 
application.  Hence  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  receded. 

AssistoTice  to  productive  enterprises  compet- 
ing with  U.S.  enterprises  in  u>orld  markets 
The  House  bill  added  a  new  subsection  (m) 
to  secUon  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 
providing  that  no  assistence  should  be  fvu-- 
nished  under  that  act  for  the  construction 
or  operation  of  any  productive  enterprise 
abroad  unless  the  President  determined  that 
similar  productive  enterprtses  within  the 
United  Stetes  were  operating  at  a  substential 
portion  of  their  capacity  and  such  assistence 
would  not  result  in  depriving  such  XJJB.  en- 
terprises of  their  reasonable  share  of  world 
markete. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  managers  on  the  pcu^  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  elimination  of  this  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  psu-t  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argumente  ( 1 )  that  section  620 
(d)  of  existing  law  already  requires  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram to  make  arrangemente  with  covm tries 
where  VS.  assistance  Is  provided  for  the  con- 
struction or  operation  of  productive  enter- 
prises to  limit  the  competlMon  of  such  enter- 
prises with  U.S.  Industry  and  (2)  that  the 
House  provision  would  seriously  impede  the 
admlnUtration  of  foreign  aid  without  being 
of  significant  benefit  to  XJB.  Industry. 
Review,  intpeation  and  audit 
The  House  bUl  prohibited  development 
loans,  grante.  and  Alliance  for  Progress  loans 
and  grante  to  the  government  of  any  country 
which  does  not  permit  such  reviews,  inspec- 
tions, and  audits  by  the  United  Stetes  as  are 
required  to  determine  whether  assistance  is 
being  administered  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
for  vmich  It  is  fumlshsd. 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  no  com- 
parable provision. 

The  committee  of  conference  was  advised 
that  the  standard  form  of  loan  agreemente 
and  of  grant  project  agreemente  Includes  an 
explicit  statement  that  the  United  States 
may  make  such  reviews.  Inspections,  and 
audits  as  it  deems  necessary.  For  this  reason 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
receded. 

Limitation  on  grant  assistance 
(sec.  30He)  (3) ) 
The  Senate  amendment  added  a  subsec- 
tion to  section  620  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  that  prohibited  the  furnishing  of  assist- 
ance on  a  grant  basis  under  that  act  to  any 
economically  developed  nation  capable  of 
sustaining  ite  own  defense  burdens  and  eco- 
nomic growth  except  (1)  to  fulfill  firm  com- 
mltmente  made  prior  to  July  1.  1863,  or  (2) 
additional  orlentetlon  and  training  expenses 
under  part  II  of  the  act  not  amounting  to 
more  than  $1  million  during  fiscal  year  1964. 
The  term  "economically  developed  naUon " 
included,  but  was  not  limited  to.  any  nation 
listed  as  an  excepUon  to  the  definition  of 
CIX 1601 
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"economically  developed  nation"  contained 
In  the  United  Nations  General  Assembly  Res- 
olution 1875  of  June  38.  1968,  plus  Switzer- 
land and  the  German  Federal  Republic. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  with  an 
amendment  deleting  the  definition  of  "eco- 
nomically less  developed  nation."  The  com- 
mittee of  conference  believes  siKh  a  deter- 
mination is  one  of  reasonable  Judgment.  It 
Is  Intended  that  the  countries  of  Western 
Europe,  among  others,  will  be  Included.  In 
view  of  the  specific  U.S.  base  rlghte  In  Spain 
and  Portugal,  the  committee  of  conference 
does  not  Intend  that  the  amendment  will  be 
Immediately  applicable  to  those  two  co\m- 
trles.  Nor  is  it  intended  to  apply  to  NATO 
cooperative  enterprises  involving  the  furnish- 
ing of  military  and  technological  Informa- 
tion, licenses  of  Government  owned  and  con- 
trolled inventions,  and  liaison  by  members  of 
the  Armed  Forces. 


Use  of  private  enterprise  for  technical 
assistance  (sec.  302(a) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  a  provi- 
sion that  In  providing  technical  assistance 
under  this  act,  the  head  of  any  such  agency 
or  such  officer  shall  utilize,  to  the  fullest 
extent  practicable,  goods  and  professional  and 
other  services  from  private  enterprise  on  a 
contract  basis,  and  that  In  such  fields  as 
education,  health,  housing,  or  agrlcxUture. 
the  facilities  and  resources  of  other  Federal' 
agencies  shoiUd  be  utilized  when  such  facil- 
ities were  particularly  or  uniquely  suitable 
for  technical  assistance,  were  not  competitive 
with  private  enterprise,  and  could  be  made 
avaUable  without  Interfering  unduly  with 
domestic  programs. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  compara- 
ble provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  provision  in  the  belief 
that  it  clarified  the  language  in  existing  law 
requiring  that  in  providing  technical  assist- 
ance the  facUlUes  of  Federal  agencies 
equipped  to  give  technical  assistance  should 
be  used  to  the  fuUest  extent  practicable  by 
Indicating  that  Federal  agencies  should  be 
used  In  rendering  technical  assistance  only 
when  their  facilities  are  particularly  or 
uniquely  suitable  for  a  particular  purpose, 
are  not  competition  with  private  enterprise 
and  can  be  made  available  without  Interfer- 
ing unduly  with  domestic  programs. 
Deputy  inspector  general    (sec.  302(b)(4)) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  to  existing 
law  the  requirement  that  the  Deputy  In- 
spector General,  Foreign  Assistance,  au- 
thorized by  secUon  634  of  the  act,  should 
be  subject  to  Senate  conflrmaUon  and  in- 
creased his  salary  from  $19,600  to  $30,000 
per  year. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  the  Senate  provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  argument  that  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  the  Deputy  Inspector 
General  Justified  the  requirement  for  Sen- 
ate confirmation  and  the  small  increase  In 
salary. 

Exceptions  of  certain  acts  from  the  prohilH- 
tion  of  assistance  (see.  302(h) ) 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  new  sec- 
tion 638  to  the  Foreign  Assistence  Act  stat- 
ing that  no  provision  of  the  act  should  be 
construed  to  prohibit  the  carrying  out  of 
programs  under  the  Peace  Corps  Act  or  the 
Mutual  Educational  and  Cultural  Exchange 
Act.  as  respectively  amended. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
accepted  the  Senate  amendment  with  an 
amendment  that  added  to  the  two  acta  cited 


above,  programs  ubder  the  Kxport-Import 
Bank  Act  of  1945  as  amended  and  food- 
stuffs supplied  under  the  Agrloultural 
Trade  Development  and  Assistance  Act  of 
1954,  as  amended  (Public  Law  480).  In  the 
case  of  the  latter  act,  the  exception  is  limited 
to  those  programs  of  famine  or  disaster  re- 
lief carried  out  under  title  n  of  Public  Law 
480  since  some  of  those  programs  might  be 
considered  programs  of  assistance  to  coun- 
tries. This  exception  does  not  preclude 
programs  to  meet  famine,  disaster  relief  or 
other  extraordinary  relief  requlremente  or 
feeding  programs  carried  out  by  registered 
voluntary  agencies. 

These  four  acte  have  been  separately  au- 
thorized by  Congress  as  Instrvunento  of 
foreign  policy,  as  well  as  to  serve  other  U.S. 
objectives.  Such  assistance  as  they  provide 
Is  of  a  kind  different  from  that  envisioned  by 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act.  Hence  prohi- 
bitions on  assistance  provided  for  in  the 
latter  act  should  not  embrace  assistance  that 
is  different  In  character  and  has  different 
objectives.  Nor  was  it  the  Intent  of  the 
committee  of  conference  to  preclude  pro- 
grams of  the  USIA,  UJS.  oversea  defense 
activities,  research  or  other  programs  under- 
taken primarily  to  serve  nonforelgn  policy 
objectives  of  the  United  States  but  which 
may  have  an  andUary  benefit  for  a  foreign 
country. 

Title  of  Latin  American  Development  Act 
(sec.  401  (a)) 

The  House  bill  gave  to  PubUc  Law  86-786 
the  short  statutory  tlUe  "the  Latin  American 
Development  and  ChUean  Beconstrxiction 
Act." 

The  Senate  amendment  titled  that  law 
"The  Latin  American  Development  Act." 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Chilean  recon- 
struction phase  of  our  assistance  has  been 
completed,  the  act  Is  more  properly  desig- 
nated the  "Latin  American  Development 
Act."  For  this  reason  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  House  accepted  the  Senate 
amendment. 

Presidential  discretion  to  place  trade  with 
certain  Communist  countries  on  nondis- 
criminatory basis  {sec.  402) 
The  Senate  amendment  amended  section 
231  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962  to 
authorize  the  President  to  extend  to  certain 
Communist  countries  trade  agreement  con- 
cessions on  a  nondiscriminatory  basis.  The 
exercise  of  this  authority  would  have  been 
permitted  only  upon  the  President's  deter- 
mination and  report  to  Congress  that  extend- 
ing such  treatment  to  a  country  (1)  was 
Important  to  the  national  Interest  and  (2) 
would  promote  the  Independence  of  such 
country  or  area  from  domination  or  control 
by  International  communism. 

The  House  bill  did  not  contain  a  corre- 
sponding provision. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  an  amended  version  of  the  Senate 
provision  which  continues  the  prohibition  In 
existing  law  against  extending  most-favored- 
natlon  treatment  to  Communist-dominated 
countries  with  the  exception  of  thoee  coun- 
tries under  Communist  control  which  re- 
ceived such  favored  treatment  prior  to  the 
enactment  of  the  Trade  Expansion  Act  of 
1962.  The  effect  of  the  agreed  language  Is  to 
authorize  extension  of  most-favored-nation 
treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  but  to 
no  other  Communist-dominated  countries. 
The  committee  of  conference  was  oon- 
Tlnced  that  major  Issues  dealt  with  by  this 
amendment  are  related  to  foreign  policy 
rather  than  to  the  Impact  on  the  U.S.  econo- 
my or  the  Federal  revenue. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
regard  the  opportunity  to  continue  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia  as  of  fundamental  Importance  to 
the  United  States  In  Ite  effort  to  encourage 
the  trend  already  manifest  among  the  coun- 
tries of  Eastern  Europe  to  maintain  their 
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nAtlonai  Identity  and  aaaert,  to  a  limited 
degree  at  least,  attributes  of  national  aover- 
elgnty. 

The  liberation  of  the  oountrlee  of  Eastern 
Kiirope  from  Soviet  domination  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  American  people 
and  of  their  elected  representatives.  We 
cannot  avoid  facing  the  problem  of  what 
action  It  Is  possible  for  the  United  States  to 
take  today  that  will  contribute  to  the  attain- 
ment of  the  deelred  objective. 

The  new  administration  regards  the  au- 
thority o<»tained  In  the  bill  agreed  to  by 
the  conference  committee  as  vital  to  the 
Implementation  of  its  efforts  to  bring  about 
the  liberation  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Europe. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  are 
convinced  that  this  Is  a  fundamental  Issue 
which  cannot  be  avoided  and  that  delay 
would  be  contrary  to  the  best  Interests  of  the 
United  SUtes. 

Inclusion   of  domestically   produced  fishery 

jtroducta  under  Public  Law  480   {see.  403 

(c)) 

The  Senate  amendment  contained  an 
amendment  to  section  106  of  the  Agricul- 
tural Trade  Development  and  Assistance 
Act  of  1954  (Public  Law  480)  to  include  in 
title  I  and  title  IV  programs  any  domestically 
produced  fishery  product  if  the  Secretary  of 
Interior  determines  that  the  product  at  the 
time  of  export  Is  excess  of  domestic  require- 
ments, adequate  carryover,  and  anticipated 
exports  for  dollars.  The  amendment  was  not 
effective  with  respect  to  title  I  until  Janu- 
ary 1.  1866. 

The  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provision. 

There   have   been   occasions  when   foreign 
gov«-nments  have  asked  for  canned  fish  prod- 
ucts under  the  food-for-peeu:e   program  to 
supply   protein   deficiencies.     This    amend- 
ment wUl  make  it  possible  to  meet  those  re- 
quests to  the  extent  that  fishery  products 
may  be  in  s\irplus.    The  amendment  will  put 
fish  on  the  same  basis  as  frozen  beef,  canned 
pork,  canned  hams,  variety  meats,  and  fruit. 
The   effective   date   for   purposes   of   title    I 
Is  January  1.  1965,  because  the  present  au- 
thority   imder   that    title    extends    through 
December  31.  1964,  and  was  Intended  to  in- 
clude only  surplus  agricultural  products  at 
the  time  it  was  enacted.    For  these  reasons 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  ac- 
cepted the  Senate  amendment. 
Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Clxickmt  J.  T^ABtxxna, 
Watns  L.  Hats, 
Prm  H.  B.  PaELiNCHTTTssif, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 

Blr.  MORGAN  (Interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  statement) .  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
conference  report  and  statement  are 
printed  above.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  further  reading  thereof  be  dispensed 
with  at  this  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Penn- 
sylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shield 
myself  10  minutes. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  re- 
port today  the  results  of  a  long  and  diffi- 
cult conference,  and  I  am  sure  that  no 
one  is  satisfied  with  our  work. 

A  reading  of  the  press  would  seem  to 
indicate  that  there  are  only  a  few  major 
and  relatively  simple  issues  involved. 
Let  me  point  out  that  there  were  80 
FHjints  of  difference  between  the  House 
and  Senate  bills  to  be  resolved  and  that 
most  of  these  had  an  important  bearing 


on  our  foreign  policy  or  overseas  opera- 
tions In  some  part  of  the  world. 

While  I  say  that  I  am  sure  no  one  is 
satisfied,  I  am  convinced  that  the  House 
conferees  have  brought  back  a  report 
which  represents  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances  and  which  pre- 
serves as  much  of  the  House  bill  as 
possible. 

In  one  respect,  the  conference  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  this  year  has  been  differ- 
ent than  any  other  conference  in  which 
I  have  ever  participated.  Most  of  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  on  me  by  my 
House  colleagues  has  not  been  pressure 
to  defend  provisions  of  the  House  bUl  to 
the  last  ditch  but  has.  instead,  taken  the 
form  of  arguments  to  accept  vstrlous  pro- 
visions of  the  Senate  bill. 

Now.  I  am  sure  that  the  House  realizes 
that  we  had  to  go  to  conference  to  defend 
the  House  bill  and  that  our  primary  con- 
cern throughout  our  negotiations  with 
the  representatives  of  the  other  body  was 
to  maintain  the  position  of  the  House. 
There  was  no  way  that  we  could  do  any- 
thing else.  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  the  statistics  show  that  the  Senate 
receded  on  a  substantially  larger  number 
of  Items  of  difference  thsm  the  House. 

With  respect  to  money,  we  succeeded 
in  splitting  the  difference  between  the 
House  and  the  Senate  bill.  The  bill 
as  it  passed  the  House  authorized 
$3,499,050,000.  and  the  Senate  bill  au- 
thorized $3,699,340,000 — a  figure  $200.- 
000.000  higher  than  that  in  the  House 
bill.  We  bring  back  a  bill  which  au- 
thorizes $3,599,050,000;  the  House  went 
up  $100,000,000.  and  the  Senate  went 
down  $100,290,000. 

The  details  with  respect  to  money  are 
shown  in  a  table  on  page  22607  of  today's 
CoNORKssioNAL  RECORD  and  on  page  17  of 
the  conference  report. 

Some  of  the  newspaper  reports  that  I 
have  seen  make  it  appear  that  the  con- 
ference devoted  itself  primarily  to  elim- 
inating restrictions  on  the  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  assistance  program. 
Anyone  who  examines  the  facts  will  see 
that  this  has  not  been  the  case. 

Let  me  cite  major  provisions  of  the 
House  bill  which  are  still  in  the  bill  as 
reported  by  the  conference. 

The  House  language  restricting  aid  to 
countries  permitting  their  ships  to  carry 
cargoes  to  or  fit>m  Cuba  has  been  re- 
tained without  change.  The  Senate  bill 
had  a  somewhat  similar  provision  which 
was  not  quite  as  restrictive  and  which 
was  preferred  by  the  Department  of 
State,  but  the  House  conferees  fought 
for  the  House  language  and  prevailed. 

The  bill  as  it  passed  the  House  in- 
cluded a  provision  putting  not  only  the 
Castro  government,  but  any  future  gov- 
ernment of  Cuba,  on  notice  that  the 
United  States  would  not  give  assistance 
to  Cuba  or  grant  a  quota  authorizing 
the  Importation  of  Cuban  sugar  until 
appropriate  steps  had  been  taken  to 
compensate  American  citizens  for  prop- 
erty taken  by  the  Castro  regime.  There 
was  no  such  provision  in  the  Senate  bill, 
and  the  language  of  the  House  bill  has 
been  preserved  without  change. 

The  conference  also  approved  without 
change  the  provision  of  the  House  bill 
which  prevents  the  construction  of  the 


Indian  steel  plant  without  congressional 
approval. 

The  House  conferees  were  able  to  re- 
tain In  the  bill  also  the  House  language 
requiring  that  no  assistance  may  be 
given  to  the  government  of  any  less 
developed  country  unless  that  country 
is  willing  to  agree  to  institute  an  invest- 
ment guaranty  program,  although  the 
conference  postponed  the  effective  date 
of  this  requirement  from  December  31, 
1964.  as  provided  in  the  House  bUl  to 
December  31,  1965.  It  was  our  belief 
that  those  foreign  governments  who 
were  sincerely  Interested  in  economic 
development  should  be  willing  to  enter 
Into  investment  guaranty  agreements 
and  that  a  2 -year  period  would  provide 
ample  time  for  them  to  make  up  their 
minds  and  take  necessary  preliminary 
action.  We  felt  also  that  countries 
which  were  unwilling  to  enter  into  in- 
vestment guaranty  agreements  should 
be  put  on  notice  of  our  intention  to  cut 
off  aid  and  that  a  2-year  period  would 
be  ample  for  the  closing  out  of  our  pro- 
grams in  such  countries. 

I  would  like  to  mention  also  one  major 
provision  of  the  Senate  bill  which  we  did 
not  accept.  The  Senate  bill  included 
language  requiring  the  President  to  ap- 
point a  series  of  committees  to  evaluate 
the  economic  program  in  each  country 
which  received  economic  aid  during  fis- 
cal year  1963.  These  committees  were 
given  rather  detailed  guidance  as  to  how 
they  should  carry  on  their  work. 

The  House  conferees  were  convinced 
that  the  last  thing  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram needs  is  additional  studies  by  dis- 
tinguished citizens.  It  was  our  feeling 
that  what  the  foreign  aid  program  needs 
is  to  have  the  Secretary  of  State  himself 
and  those  primarily  responsible  for  our 
foreign  policy  take  a  new  look  at  foreign 
aid  as  a  tool  for  the  attainment  of  our 
foreign  policy  objectives  and  decide 
whether  we  are  really  getting  our 
money's  worth  and  whether  it  is  really 
producing  the  intended  results.  We  see 
no  point  in  sending  a  lot  of  people  travel- 
ing around  the  world  to  produce  a  series 
of  reports  which  will  be  scanned  by  the 
Executive  to  find  comments  favorable 
to  foreign  aid  and  which  will  be  ignored 
in  other  respects. 

We  accepted  language  which  merely 
says  that  the  President  can  appoint  one 
committee  to  study  foreign  aid  if  he 
wants  to. 

I  want  to  take  time  to  deal  with  one 
more  matter  before  making  myself  avail- 
able for  questions.  This  is  the  accept- 
ance by  the  House  of  a  restricted  ver- 
sion of  the  provision  in  the  Senate  bill 
authorizing  the  President  to  continue 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  Com- 
mimist-dominated  countries. 

The  foreign  aid  message  sent  to  the 
Congress  last  spring,  requesting  an  au- 
thorization for  fiscal  1964.  included  a 
request  for  an  amendment  to  the  Trade 
Expansion  Act  of  1962  which  would,  in 
effect,  repeal  the  provision  included  In 
that  act  as  originally  passed  requiring 
the  termination  of  most-favored-natlon 
treatment  to  Commimist-dominated 
countries. 

After  consultation  with  the  leadership 
of  the  House  and  with  the  chairman  of 
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the  Ways  and  Means  Committee,  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee  eliminated 
this  provision  from  the  bill,  and  the 
House  bill  contained  no  language  deal- 
ing with  this  matter.  The  bill  which 
passed  the  Senate  Included  language  au- 
thorizing the  granting  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  to  Communist-domi- 
nated countries  at  the  discretion  of  the 
President. 

Now,  I  feel  that  I,  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  and  my  fel- 
low House  conferees  owe  the  House  an 
explanation  as  to  why  we  have  changed 
our  position  and  have  brought  back  to 
the  House  legislation  dealing  with  this 
matter,  even  though  the  provision   we 
have  accepted  is  much  more  restrictive 
than  that  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
and  is  not  what  the  Executive  asked  for. 
In  the  first  place,  let  me  point  out  that 
a  lot  has  happened  since  the  President 
sent  his  foreign  aid  message  to  the  House 
on  April  2,    1963,   and   even   since   the 
House   passed   the    foreign   aid   bill   on 
August  23,  1963.    Among  the  things  that 
have  happened  has  been  the  accession 
of  a  new  President.    We  find  oiirselves 
In  the  closing  days  of  the  1st  session  of 
the  88th  Congress  when  it  Is  clearly  too 
late  to  Initiate  new  legislation,  and  we 
are  told  by  the  new  President  that  the 
continuation    of    most- favored    nation 
treatment  to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia  Is 
the  very  foundation  of  our  policy  toward 
the  Communist-dominated  countries  of 
Eastern  Europe  and  that  the  President 
regards  this  particular  legislation  as  of 
vital  importance. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
do  not  go  to  conference  as  representa- 
tives of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, they  go  to  conference  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. In  the  conference  they  foimd 
themselves  in  this  position. 

The  Senate  had  passed  a  bill  giving  the 
President  the  authority  he  regarded  as 
essential  for  the  conduct  of  his  policy 
for  dealing  with  the  nations  of  Eastern 
Europe.  They  recognized  that  there  was 
no  possibility  of  obtaining  House  action 
on  this  matter  unless  they  agreed  to 
bring  a  provision  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject back  from  conference.  We  fully 
recognized  the  position  taken  by  the 
House  In  1962,  and  because  of  that  fact, 
we  Insisted  on  a  modification  of  the 
broad  discretion  authorized  by  the  Sen- 
ate language.  The  provision  we  have 
brought  to  the  House  today  gives  the 
President  discretion  to  grant  most- 
favored-natlon  treatment  to  only  two 
Communist-dominated  countries — Po- 
land and  Yugoslavia. 

The  Issues  Involved  are  primarily 
those  of  foreign  policy  and  not  eco- 
nomics. Whether  we  Increase  or  de- 
crease our  trade  with  Poland  and  Yugo- 
slavia, although  it  undoubtedly  would 
affect  a  number  of  individuals,  would 
have  very  little  impact  on  the  economy 
of  the  United  States  as  a  whole. 

I  am  sure  that  every  Member  of  the 
House  believes  that  we  ought  to  assist 
in  the  liberation  of  the  Communist-dom- 
inated countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  Member  of  the  House 
who  believes  that  we  should  go  to  war 
with  the  Soviet  Union  today  in  order  to 


attain  that  objective,  and  I  doubt  that 
the  enslaved  peoples  of  these  countries, 
when  they  think  of  the  devastation 
which  atomic  war  would  Involve,  want  us 
to  do  so. 

We  are  faced  with  the  situation  then 
of  doing  the  unspectacular  things  which 
apply  pressures  in  various  ways  to  bring 
freedom  to  these  people.  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  present  administration.  Just 
as  It  was  the  Judgment  of  President  Ken- 
nedy and  of  President  Eisenhower,  that 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  Is  to  encourage 
the  people  of  the  Communist-dominated 
coimtries  to  maintain  their  national 
identities  and  to  develop  their  economic 
independence  from  the  Soviet  Union. 
This  is  the  basis  of  our  policy,  and  this 
is  why  this  legislation  is  needed. 

I  urge  the  House  not  to  forget  the  basic 
issue  Involved  and  Its  importance  to  our 
foreign  policy. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man  from   Wisconsin. 

Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin.  The 
thing  that  disturbs  me  is  that  in  acced- 
ing to  the  Senate  amendment,  although 
you  made  changes  in  It,  was  not  so  much 
a  matter  of  policy  involved  as  It  was  a 
matter  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

The  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  made  a  representation. 
as  I  understand  it.  to  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  the 
gentleman  now  In  the  well  of  the  House, 
as  you  point  out,  and  it  was  on  that  basis. 
I  understand,  your  committee  did  not 
ask.  even  though  it  was  requested  to  do 
so  in  the  first  authorization,  this  further 
authority.  I  am  concerned  not  so  much 
about  the  merits  of  whether  we  extend 
the  most-favored-nation  treatment  to 
the  two  coimtries  involved,  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia,  but  the  Issue  of  whether  or 
not  we  are  going  to  use  the  foreign  aid 
bill  to  usurp  jurisdiction  of  other  com- 
mittees. The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs has  no  Jurisdiction  In  this  area 
whatever.  I  think  the  gentleman  recog- 
nizes that.  Yet  we  went  along,  even  af- 
ter representations  were  made  by  the 
chairman  of  our  committee,  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  of  the  House,  in 
accepting  the  amendment.  I  would  like 
to  have  some  explanation  as  to  why  that 
was  done. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  statement  of  the 
gentleman  Is  basically  correct.  The  pro- 
vision was  in  the  original  foreign  aid  bill 
sent  up  to  Congress  In  April.  After  the 
foreign  aid  bill  had  been  under  consid- 
eration by  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Affairs  for  several  weeks,  I  received  a  let- 
ter from  the  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Ways  and  Means  requesting  jurisdic- 
tion over  this  section  402  In  the  foreign 
aid  bill.  The  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs Immediately  conceded  Jurisdiction 
to  the  great  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

When  we  went  to  conference,  since  the 
other  body  operates  imder  a  different 
system  of  parliamentary  rules,  the  most- 
favored-nation  provision  was  inserted  In 
the  foreign  aid  bill  in  the  Senate  Foreign 
Relations  Committee.  When  this  ar- 
rived on  the  fioor,  not  one  single  Ques- 


tion was  raised  about  this  by  any  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  Including  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
who  had  Jurisdiction  over  this  item. 
This,  of  course,  was  a  strong  argument 
used  by  the  Senate  conferees,  plus  the 
fact  tliat  the  new  administration  ur- 
gently requested  this  authority.  The 
House  conferees  were  convinced  that  the 
right  thing  to  do  under  the  circum- 
stances was  to  accept  the  provision  as 
modified  in  conference. 

Mr.    HAYS.    Mr.   Speaker,   wiU    the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  tWnk  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  also,  Mr.  Chairman,  while  there  is 
no  argument  about  the  jurisdiction  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  House  a  broad  gen- 
eral argument  can  be  raised  that  this  Is 
not  only  a  matter  for  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  but  also  a  matter  of 
foreign  policy  in  the  application.  As  the 
cliairman  of  the  Foreign  Affairs  Cfxa- 
mittee  pointed  out,  this  matter  was 
brought  up  in  the  Senate  and  there  was 
no  objection  over  there.  If  I  recall  cor- 
rectly, in  the  conference  committee  we 
were  told  they  had  a  letter  from  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mittee saying  he  had  no  objection  to 
putting  it  In.  So  we  were  relying  upon 
that  particular  phase  of  the  question, 
and  we  stood  firm  as  long  as  we  could, 
and  finally  got  some  modification,  but  we 
did  feel  that  was  the  best  we  could  do 
under  the  circumstances. 

Mr.  GROSS.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  do  not  think  the  argu- 
ment that  the  House  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  is  entitled  to  deal  with  most- 
favored-nations  clause  simply  because  it 
affects  foreign  policy  is  valid  because  the 
same  thing  could  be  said  for  the  whole 
Trade  Agreements  Act;  that  it  affects 
foreign  policy.  Yet  the  Trade  Agree- 
ments Act  was  and  is  properly  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. The  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
should  never,  as  in  tills  case,  attempt  to 
usiup  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee.  I  do  not  see  -how  you 
can  differentiate  between  the  line  of  ac- 
tion now  being  taken  in  this  bill  With  i«- 
spect  to  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  and  still 
divorce  that  action  from  the  exclusive 
jurisdiction  of  the  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  As  one  of 
the  House  conferees,  I  might  point  out 
that  this  discussion  demonstrates  the 
difficulties  we  had  on  a  number  of  points 
with  our  colleagues  in  the  other  body. 
Of  course  there  are  foreign  policy  im- 
plications about  this  provision.  No  one 
can  argue  that.  Nor  can  anyone  argue 
that  there  is  sometimes  competing  Juris- 
diction between  committees.  However, 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Senate  con- 
ferees pointed  out  there  had  been  no  dis- 
agreement on  their  side,  and  they  made  a 
very  good  case  for  the  language  as  it  was 
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incorporated  In  the  Senate  bill.  We  fi- 
nally accepted  their  provision,  but  we 
tightened  it  up  very  considerably  by  ex- 
tending the  most -favored -nations  clause 
to  these  two  countries  only.  Admittedly 
there  was  originally  some  argument,  and 
then  agreement,  in  the  House  as  to  where 
the  Jurisdiction  lay.  But  this  did  not 
mean  we  did  not  have  a  problem  which 
had  to  be  solved.  I  hope  the  House  will 
accept  this  as  a  reasonable  compromise. 
It  is  only  one  of  several.  It  is  one  on 
which  Members  may  disagree,  but  I 
think  we  had  no  choice  but  to  come  up 
with  language  along  these  lines. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man.     

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  First, 
I  would  like  to  compliment  the  gentle- 
man on  his  excellent  statement.  Sec- 
ond, I  would  like  to  ask  this:  The  gen- 
tleman from  Pemisylvania  has  quoted 
Indirectly  the  new  President,  President 
Johnson,  In  stating  that  this  particular 
provision  Is  vital  to  U.S.  foreign  policy 
and  the  favored -nation  treatment  for 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  Could  you  tell 
us  how  the  word  was  received  and  give 
us  a  direct  quote  on  it  rather  than  an 
Indirect  statement? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  The  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  was  not 
called  directly  by  the  President.  I  did, 
however,  receive  an  urgent  communica- 
tion that  he  regarded  this  legislation  as 
of  greatest  importance. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Do 
you  not  think,  if  we  are  going  to  have 
the  administration  behind  this  and  have 
unidentified  members  of  the  executive 
department  quoted,  that  we  should  have 
a  direct  quote  from  the  President  be- 
cause I  feel  this  Is  something  of  vital 
Interest,  too. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the  gen- 
tlemen 3rleld? 

Mr.  MORGAN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  will  say  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  that  we  do  have 
a  direct  quote  from  the  President  on  this 
very  subject  In  his  speech  to  the  Con- 
gress In  which  he  asked  for  early  enact- 
ment of  this  authorization  without  crip- 
pling amendments  which  would  destroy 
his  flexibility.  I  would  point  out  to  the 
House  that  there  Is  nothing  in  this  lan- 
g\iage  which  s&ys  he  has  to  give  the 
most-favored-nation  treatment  to  either 
one  of  these  nations,  but  he  does  have  the 
fiexibility  to  do  so,  if  it  is  in  the  national 
interest  of  the  United  States  to  do  it. 
So  I  think  you  cannot  have  a  much  more 
direct  quote  from  the  President  than  you 
have  right  there  in  that  statement. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Kkogr).  The  time  of  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  has  expired. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  Adair]. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  vote 
against  this  conference  report.  That  Is 
not  by  any  means  to  be  taken  as  an 
Indication  that  I  think  the  conferees 
have  been  less  than  diligent  In  their  ef- 
forts.    On  the   contrary,  I  would  say 


they  have  worked  hard  and  effectively. 
The  conferees  made  a  real  effort,  with 
considerable  success,  to  represent  the 
position  of  the  House.  I  think  the  efforts 
of  the  conferees,  with  the  exception  of 
the  present  q}eaker,  in  this  case  are  to 
be  commended. 

On  balance  I  would  feel  that  the  posi- 
tion of  the  House  was  represented  more 
successfully  than  was  the  position  of 
the  other  body.  My  objection  to  this 
report  is  rather  a  basic  and  longstand- 
ing ohe  to  the  aid  programs  themselves 
and  for  that  reason  as  I  said  I  shall  vote 
against  the  report. 

There  are  some  figures  that  might 
helpfully  be  kept  in  mind,  and  I  shall 
speak  in  round  numbers  only.  Members 
will  recall  that  when  the  proposal  on 
this  year's  bill  was  first  brought  to  the 
Congress,  the  request  was  for  $4.9  bil- 
lion. After  the  report  of  the  Clay  Com- 
mittee, the  late  President  Kennedy  re- 
duced the  request  to  $4.5  billion. 

The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af- 
fairs reported  out  a  bill  carrying  ap- 
proximately $4.1  billion.  Then  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  this  body  reduced  the 
authorization  to  $3.5  billion.  Thereafter 
the  other  body  brought  out  a  bill  which 
provided  about  $4.2  billion  in  authoriza- 
tion. The  other  body  on  the  floor  re- 
duced Its  figure  to  $3.7  billion.  In  the 
Committee  of  Conference  the  conferees 
split  almost  exactly  those  two  figures  to 
bring  before  you  now  a  bill  at  $3.6  bil- 
lion or  very  slightly  thereunder.  It  Is 
$3.6  billion  on  authorization. 

Upon  the  matter  of  dollars  and  cents 
your  conferees  had  little  trouble.  I  think 
anyone  who  studies  the  table  to  which 
reference  has  been  made  In  the  Concres- 
siONAL  RxcoRD  or  in  the  conference  re- 
port will  observe  that  there  was  a  very 
real  give  and  take. 

As  I  said  a  few  moments  ago,  the  divi- 
sion was  almost  directly  down  the  mid- 
dle. DoUarwise,  therefore,  there  is  little 
to  be  said. 

Reference  has  been  made,  heretofore, 
to  the  matter  of  the  amendment  of  the 
Trade  Agreements  Act  of  1962.  Unless 
Members  have  questions  upon  that,  it  is 
not  my  intention  to  go  further  into  it  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis  1. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  On  that  point— and  I 
think  the  record  has  been  made,  but 
I  do  want  to  express  my  concern  that 
this  conference  report  should  contain  an 
amendment  to  the  Trade  Expansion  Act. 
The  most-favored-nations  treatment  is 
peculiarily  a  part  and  a  basic  part  of  our 
trade  negotiations.  It  contains  a  great 
deal  beyond  Just  the  relationship  that 
might  exist  between  countries  such  as 
Poland  and  Yugoslavia.  It  relates  to  our 
entire  trade  relationships.  I  trust  that 
the  Senate  went  in  depth  Into  the  sub- 
ject matter  as  it  would  bear  on  the  pos- 
sible trade  negotiations  act. 

I  think  this  is  a  very  bad  procedure, 
but  if  the  majority  party  which,  after 
all,  controls  this  wants  to  vote  that  kind 
of  procedure,  there  is  very  little  that  the 
minority  can  do  other  than  to  register 
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an  objection.  However.  I  would  remind 
everyone  that  the  only  way  to  preserve 
government  by  law  is  by  following  correct 
procedures  or,  if  you  thirUc  the  proce- 
dures are  wrong,  then  change  the  pro- 
cedures. Do  not.  Just  in  order  to  get 
through  some  substantive  matter — and 
the  administration  felt  substantively 
that  they  wanted  to  change  our  attitude 
toward  Yugoslavia  and  Poland  in  this 
respect — do  not  violate  good  procedures 
for  this  momentary  benefit.  We  are  see- 
ing entirely  too  much  of  this  In  these 
days,  and  I  am  afraid  we  are  undermin- 
ing our  entire  system  of  government  In 
this  kind  of  irregular  process. 

I  want  to  thank  the  gentleman  for 
yielding. 

Mr.  ADAIR.     I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  his  contribution. 

Another  point  on  which  there  was  con- 
siderable controversy,  and  I  believe  a 
great  amount  of  concern  in  this  Cham- 
ber, is  the  question  of  the  Interest  to  be 
charged  upon  loans.  Members  will  recall 
that  by  amendment  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  we  established  a  2-percent  rate  on 
interest.  The  other  body  established 
also  a  2-percent  rate  on  Interest  with 
certain  additional  modlflcatlons.  First, 
it  provided  a  5-year  grace  period.  Sec- 
ondly, it  provided  that  there  should  be 
a  limitation  of  35  years  with  respect  to 
any  loan.  Out  of  these  two  provisions 
the  conferees  bring  in  today  a  proposal 
which  gives  a  10-year  grace  period  with 
interest  during  that  period  at  the  rate 
of  three-quarters  of  1  percent  and  then 
thereafter  a  rate  of  2  percent,  excepting 
matters  already  now  negotiated,  with  no 
time  limit  at  all  upon  loans.  Therefore, 
Members  will  immediately  see  that  upon 
this  rather  Important  point  there  was  a 
very  great  relaxation  over  the  position 
which  had  been  taken  previously  by  this 
House. 

Next  there  was  a  group  of  amendments 
relating  generally  to  the  area  of  private 
enterprise  and  Its  encouragement.  Some 
of  those  had  been  added  on  the  floor, 
some  of  them  had  been  added  In  the 
committee.  As  to  those,  generally,  there 
was  not  much  controversy.  Some  rather 
small  modlflcatlons  were  made  but  by 
and  large  I  think  It  can  be  said  that  the 
conference  report  treats  rather  well  the 
private  enterprise  sector  of  our  economy 
and  notes  by  its  action  in  presenting  this 
report  that  we  do  have  a  concern  not 
only  for  the  private  sector  of  our  econ- 
omy but  also  for  the  fact  that  if  such 
programs  as  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
are  to  be  successful  great  reliance  must 
be  placed  upon  the  participation  of  the 
private  sector.  Government  alone  can- 
not carry  the  burden  which  will  be  re- 
quired there. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  conferees  for  accepting 
the  Senate  provision  for  an  Advisory 
Committee  on  Private  Enterprise  In  for- 
eign economic  development. 

I  remind  the  gentleman  that  during 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  on  the  floor 
of  the  House  I  offered  an  amendment  to 
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establish  a  commission  with  that  same 
general  purpose.      | 

I  hope  this  Advl^ry  Committee  will  be 
able  to  make  some  recommendations 
which  will  move  us  In  the  direction  of 
having  economic  development  abroad 
carried  on  by  private  capital  investment 
rather  than  Government  grants  and 
loans. 

Bfr.  ADAIR.  There  were  certain 
amendments  which  have  had.  again,  a 
wide  interest,  which  were  put  in  by  the 
other  body.  I  know  that  some  Members 
in  this  House  have  a  concern  over  those. 
There  were  two  which  were  sponsored  by 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  (Mr  Dom- 
iNiCKl.  These  amendments  relate  to  the 
use  of  funds  derived  from  repayment  of 
Alliance  for  Progress  loans  and  of  de- 
velopment loans — these  amendments 
did  go  out.  They  are  not  now  In  the  bill. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  on  this  point  be- 
cause, as  he  knows,  I  have  been  urging 
the  House  conferees  to  accept  the  Senate 
amendments  which  would  have  elimi- 
nated these  back-door  spending  revolv- 
ing funds  and  place  them  on  an  aimual 
appropriation  basis. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  am  aware  of  the  efforts 
of  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  PELLY.  There  were  two  amend- 
ments by  the  Senator  from  Colorado  in 
this  regard.  I  was  very  hopeful  from 
conversations  I  had  had  that  the  House 
conferees  would  see  their  way  clear  to 
accepting  them.  I  want  to  say  that  by 
the  deletion  of  these  amendments  I  think 
that  the  Independence  and  Integrity  of 
the  legislative  branch  of  the  Govern- 
ment has  suffered  greatly,  and  I  regret 
It  deeply. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  then  there 
was  an  amendment  relating  to  the  free- 
dom of  the  seas  or,  as  some  say.  the  "fish- 
eries amendment."  This  concerned  some 
of  our  west  coast  colleagues  particularly 
and  related  to  our  relations  with  certain 
of  our  Latin  American  neighbors.  Un- 
der It  aid  would  have  been  denied  to 
countries  that  extended  their  jurlsdlcUon 
for  fishing  piuposes  over  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the 
United  States.  After  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration that  amendment  which  was 
placed  in  the  bill  by  the  other  body  was 
removed  In  Its  entirety.  So  there  is  no 
provision  of  that  sort  In  the  bUl. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
tMr.  DerwinskiI. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  I  associate  myself 
with  the  constructive  comments  of  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adair]  in 
describing  the  weakening  of  the  2- 
Percent  interest  rate  amendment,  which 
the  House  vigorously  adopted.  I  feel  re- 
treat on  this  principle  one  of  the  basic 
weaknesses  of  the  bill  as  approved  by  the 
conferees.  However,  since  emphasis  has 
been  placed  on  this  section  by  previous 
speakers,  I  direct  my  most  extensive  re- 
marks to  the  restoration  of  the  favored - 
nation  tariff  treatment  to  Poland  and 
Yugoslavia. 


First,  to  clarify  the  issue,  one  must 
remember  that  in  1962  under  the  Tariff 
Act  this  favored-nation  treatment  was 
removed  but  never  Implemented  by  the 
Executive  Branch  of  the  Government. 
Actually,  in  complete  defiance  of  the  1962 
Tariff  Act,  steps  were  never  taken  to  re- 
move this  favored-nation  treatment  and, 
as  a  result,  preferential  tariff  treatment 
has  continued  to  be  extended  to  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  remember  that 
the  favored-nation  clause  extends  pref- 
erential tariff  treatment,  and  this  Is  the 
Issue. 

The  language  which  appears  on  page 
32  of  the  conference  report  discussing 
this  section  Is.  I  believe,  an  insult  to  the 
intelligence  of  the  Members  of  the  House 
and  the  American  public.  It  refers  to 
liberation: 

The  liberation  of  the  countries  of  Eastern 
Exirope  from  Soviet  domination  has  the  over- 
whelming support  of  the  American  people 
and  their  elected  representatives. 

However,  the  report  cannot  say  that 
It  has  the  support  of  the  State  Depart- 
ment and  the  support  of  anyone  In  the 
executive  branch  of  the  Government. 
The  foreign  policy  In  the  last  3  years 
has  been  to  repudiate  the  desire  for  free- 
dom evidenced  by  the  captive  nations 
under  communism,  and  the  insistence  of 
the  administration  to  give  preferential 
tariff  treatment  to  Yugoslavia  and 
Poland  is  dramatic  proof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  granting  of  preferen- 
tial tariff  treatment  to  Communist  coim- 
trles  merely  maintains  the  status  quo  of 
Commimlst  control  over  Eastern  Europe. 
It  does  not  aid  the  liberation  of  these 
countries. 

When  we  extend  this  favored  tariff 
treatment  to  these  countries,  we  are  per- 
petuating communism,  not  fighting  or 
defeating  communism. 

Why  Poland  and  Yugoslavia?  If  one 
has  read  the  newspapers  duririg  the  last 
month,  they  will  find  in  Poland  that  the 
recent  trend  has  not  been  toward  libera- 
tion or  moving  toward  a  pro-Western 
position.  It  has  been  a  trend  of  in- 
creased persecution  of  religion,  increased 
persecution  of  the  economy  of  the  coun- 
try and  Increased  persecution  of  the 
people. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  very  time  when 
the  Polish  Communist  government  Is 
persecuting  the  people  of  that  country 
we  are  going  to  give  it  the  benefit  of  the 
favored-nation  tariff  treatment,  while  at 
the  same  time  the  Communist  govern- 
ment of  Yugoslavia  is  directly  participat- 
ing In  subversive  activities  in  Latin 
America.  Asia,  and  Africa  in  the  Com- 
munist international  conspiracy,  we  are 
extending  preferential  tariff  treatment 
to  them. 

Incidentally,  Marshal  Tito  is  not  a 
mild,  nonalined  Communist.  He  has 
been  part  of  the  Communist  conspiracy 
since  1917.  He  fought  in  the  Spanish 
Civil  War  on  the  side  of  the  Communists. 
Also,  during  the  war  years  of  1942  to 
1945  he  spent  more  time  eliminating 
political  opposition  than  he  did  fighting 
the  Nazis  who  controlled  his  country. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  Marshal  Tito  is  about  as 
free  from  the  Communist  conspiracy  as  is 
Gus  Hall. 

There  is  no  logic  to  justify  providing 
preferential  tariff  treatment  to  any  Com- 
munist country. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  House  that  the 
very  acquiescence  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  this  clause  is  enough  evidence 
to  reject  this  entire  conference  report. 
I  lu-ge  that  we  reject  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  basis  of  respecting  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  or  on  what 

1  consider  a  more  effective  argiunent, 
that  we  have  no  business  whatsoever  In 
extending  preferential  tariff  treatment 
to  any  Communist  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  rejection  of  the 
conference  report  on  this  basic  issue, 
as  well  as  on  the  valid  objection  to  the 
retreat  the  House  conferees  made  on  the 

2  percent  interest  rate  amendment. 
The  authorization  bill  must  be  stronger 

in  expressing  public  views  concerning  the 
inadequate  and  dangerous  administra- 
tion of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
[Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  2 
minutes  allotted  to  me,  let  me  say  that 
I  am  oi^x}sed  to  this  conference  report 
on  the  foreign  handout  bill,   first  be- 
cause it  is  $100  million  more  than  was 
authorized  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives.   I  am  also  opposed  to  it  because  of 
its  emasculation  of  the  2 -percent  inter- 
est rate  on  foreign  loans,  as  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  Derwinski]  has 
Just  pointed  out.    That  provision,  wisely 
written  Into  the  authorization  bill  by 
the  House,  has  been  mangled  to  the  point 
that  it  is  of  no  effect    I  am  opposed  to 
the  conference  report  because  it  wipes  out 
the  prohibition  to  give  the  most-favored- 
natlons  trade  treatment  to  Yugoslavia 
and  Poland.    I  am  opposed  to  it  because 
It  does  not  deal  realistically  with  the  ex- 
propriation   of    American    investments, 
particularly  in  South  America.  The  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  will  one  of 
these  days  have  to  come  to  grips  w'th 
this  situation.     It  does  not  mean  very 
much  in  the  matter  of  halting  expro- 
priations to  say  to  a  foreign  govern- 
ment that  "you  must  indemnify  Amer- 
ican Investors,"  then  use  money  appro- 
priated for  foreign  aid  so  that  they  can 
go  through  the  motions  of  paying  for 
the  properties  they  have  stolen.    That  Is 
what  Is  happening  today,  and  It  Is  a 
shameless  use  of  our  taxpayers'  money. 
I  know  of  no  reason  for  the  creation 
of  an  advisory  committee  on  foreign  aid 
and  private  Investment.    We  have  had 
the  Grace  report  and  all  kinds  of  oth- 
er reports  dealing  with  the  matter  of  pri- 
vate investments  in  foreign  countries.    I 
see  no  reason  for  spending  more  money 
for  another  advisory  committee  or  com- 
mission. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  am  opposed  to  this  con- 
ference report. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Wiscon- 
sin [Mr.  Zablocki], 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  support  of  the  pending  conference  re- 
port, and  I  Join  our  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Committee  on  Ptorelgn  Affairs 
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In  aasuring  Members  that  the  Houae  con- 
ferees worked  to  the  fullest  extent  pos- 
sible to  maintain  the  House  version. 

I  want  to  commend  our  chairman.  Dr. 
MoRCAif,  as  he  has  shown  in  this  con- 
ference unusual  forcefulness  and  deter- 
mination. His  efforts  are  reflected  In  the 
fact  that  of  the  80  points  of  difference 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
the  House  conferees  come  back  with 
nearly  75  percent  of  the  differences  re- 
solved in  favor  of  the  House. 

This  record  speaks  very  well  of  the  ef- 
forts of  the  House  conferees  led  by  our 
able  chairman. 

Further.  I  do  w£mt  to  comment  on  the 
most-favored-nations  treatment  provi- 
sion. The  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  DcRwrnsxil.  I.  and  all 
of  us  want  to  see  countries  under  Soviet 
domination  liberated.  There  may  be 
several  ways  of  accomplishing  this  de- 
velopment. No  one  advocates  war.  In 
my  opinion  a  desirable  way  is  to  prevent 
their  dependence  on  the  Kremlin.  One 
way  of  liberating  them,  is  to  bring  the 
satellite  cotmtries  on  a  trade  basis  closer 
to  the  free  world.  The  discretionary  au- 
thority provided  In  the  conference  re- 
port is  vital  to  the  implementation  of  the 
efforts  to  bring  about  the  liberation  of 
the  countries  of  Eastern  Europe.  That 
Is  the  reason  the  House  conferees  acced- 
ed to  the  Senate  version  as  amended  by 
the  House  conferees  to  limit  trade  con- 
cessions to  Poland  and  Yugoslavia. 

Lastly.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has  been  urged 
that  the  House  vote  against  this  confer- 
ence report  because  there  is  an  increase 
of  $100  mlUion.  I  should  like  to  point 
out  that  the  money  difference  amounted 
to  $200,290,000.  The  Senate  receded  in 
an  amount  of  $100,290,000.  Thus  the 
House  conferees  have  done  better  than 
splitting  the  difference  50-50.  There- 
fore, the  House  conferees,  as  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
has  pointed  out.  the  House  conferees 
have  done  very  well. 

For  these  reasons,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
that  the  conference  report  be  adopted. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  take  this 
time  to  request  of  the  conferees  clarifica- 
tion and  definition  of  the  language  of 
the  report  dealing  with  title  5  of  the 
bill,  and  the  commitment  of  funds  there- 
under for  research  and  development  on 
the  question  of  population  growth.  It 
is  my  understanding  the  language  re- 
placed dealt  with  the  matter  of  popula- 
tion control.  The  new  language  deals 
with  research.  I  am  anxious  to  get  a 
clarification  of  that  statement. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKL  The  Senate  version 
included  a  provision  that — 

Punda  made  available  to  carry  out  tht^ 
aection  may  be  used  to  conduct  research  In 
the  problems  of  controlling  p>opulatlon 
growth  and  to  provide  technical  and  other 
assistance  to  cooperating  countries  in  carry- 
ing out  programs  of  population  control. 

The  House  conferees  were  adamant 
in  their  opposition.  After  much  debate 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
agreed  to  a  modification  of  the  Senate 
provision  so  that  it  provides  that — 


Vunda  made  available  to  carry  out  this 
section  may  be  used  to  conduct  research 
Into  problons  (rf  population  growth. 

We  are  all  concerned  with  the  prob- 
lems of  population  growth.  The  con- 
ferees, however,  did  not  want  this  House 
or  the  Congress  to  go  on  record  favoring 
disseminating  information  and  the 
means  of  controlling  population. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Then  we  are  not  going 
into  propaganda  for  dissemination  of 
information  or  devices  in  this  field?  It 
Is  restricted  to  research  into  problems 
of  population  growth? 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  That  is  right.  The 
gentleman's  understanding  is  absolutely 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  (Mr.  PrilinghuyskkI. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  discussion  we  have  had  up  to  now 
indicates  at  least  one  area  of  fairly  gen- 
eral agreement.  I  refer  to  the  amounts 
under  discussion  in  this  bill.  I  think  the 
agreement  on  the  dollar  figures  between 
the  House  and  the  Senate  is  a  reasonable 
one.  It  represents  a  very  substantial  re- 
duction from  what  the  executive  branch 
suggested,  and  deems  of  great  signifi- 
cance to  this  country.  I  hope  it  will  not 
again  be  cut  substantially  when  the  ap- 
prlation  committee  starts  to  operate  on 
this  program. 

As  has  been  said,  the  House  receded 
on  21  items  out  of  a  total  of  80,  the 
Senate  on  36,  and  23  of  the  differences 
between  the  two  bodies  were  modified  in 
the  course  of  the  discussion. 

The  gentleman  from  Iowa  has  sug- 
gested that  we  have  not  been  specific 
enough  with  respect  to  expropriation. 
May  I  point  out  that  the  language  on  the 
bottom  of  page  9  and  at  the  top  of  page 
10,  of  the  conference  report  indicates 
very  clearly  our  efforts  to  tighten  up  the 
existing  language.  It  makes  clear  pro- 
vision against  what  is  known  as  creeping 
expropriation.  This  language  should 
certainly  provide  additional  weapons  to 
fight  against  actions  of  the  sort  described 
by  the  countries  which  are  receiving  our 
assistance. 

For  reasons  already  mentioned  by  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  Peace 
Corps  was  specifically  excluded  from  this 
fiat  prohibition.  The  language  with  re- 
spect to  this  appears  on  page  12  of  the 
conference  report;  also  excluded  are  the 
cultural  exchange  program,  the  Export- 
Import  Bank,  and  famine  and  disaster 
relief  provided  under  Public  Law  480. 
All  these  exceptions  seem  to  me  to  be 
reasonable.  Even  with  these  exceptions 
there  is  no  question  but  that  the  program 
is  very  significantly  tightened. 

Mention  has  been  made  of  the  modi- 
fication in  the  interest  rates  which  re- 
cipient countries  must  meet.  I  should 
like  to  p>oint  out  that  the  compromise 
which  was  reached  provides  for  a  10- 
srear  grace  period  after  which  there  is 
the  imposition  of  a  2 -percent  floor. 
The  executive  branch  pointed  out  to  the 
conferees  the  very  rc»d  importance  of 
conducting  this  kind  of  operation  with 
the  abilities  of  the  recipient  countries 
in  mind.  They  pointed  out  that  de- 
velopment loans  are  repayable  in  dol- 
lars.   Because  most  less  developed  coun- 


tries are  short  of  foreign  exchange,  their 
capacity  to  service  their  debt  obligations 
to  the  United  States  will  depend  on  their 
achieving  an  improvement  in  their  for- 
eign exchange  earning  capabilities. 

Therefore,  a  most  Important  feature 
in  any  loan  repayment  obligation  of  a 
recipient  country  is  the  grace  period  on 
principal  repayments.  It  is  because  we 
do  not  wish  to  unduly  burden  these 
countries  with  unrealistic  interest  rates 
that  we  have  felt  it  wise  to  continue  a 
grace  period  for  10  years. 

This  is  the  principle  we  have  been 
trying  to  get  other  lending  countries  to 
accept.  It  seemed  to  us  wise  to  author- 
ize this  amount  of  grace  period,  rather 
than  to  have  a  rigid  prohibition,  and  a 
requirement  of  the  immediate  installa- 
tion of  a  2-percent-interest  floor. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am  glad 
to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Does  the  genUeman 
know  of  any  other  foreign  nation  that 
is  making  loans  at  less  than  2  percent? 
Is  It  not  true  that  other  nations,  if 
they  make  foreign  loans,  charge  the 
Treasury  rates  of  their  particular  gov- 
ernments plus  a  premium,  if  there  is  any 
significant  risk  involved? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course, 
the  countries  that  are  involved  in  various 
consortium  agreements  are  obliged  to  go 
along  with  the  terms  agreed  upon.  That 
is  one  reason  we  have  the  provision  say- 
ing that  existing  agreements  cannot  be 
tampered  with. 

To  answer  the  gentleman,  there  are 
other  coimtrles  that  are  lending  money 
on  terms  comparable  to  ours.  It  is  not 
that  we  are  seeking  to  provide  unrealistic 
terms  for  repayment.  However,  If  we 
provide  assistance  to  these  countries,  I 
think  we  must  recognize  we  must  give 
them  some  time  to  put  their  own  house 
in  order.  Only  by  giving  them  a  grace 
period  can  they  generate  enough  from 
the  loans  to  provide  them  with  the 
wherewithal  to  meet  these  pajrments. 
Otherwise,  we  might  Just  as  well  say  we 
are  not  going  to  provide  assistance  of 
any  kind.  I  recognize,  of  course,  there 
are  some  who  feel  that  we  should  not. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  DERWINSKI.  Was  the  point 
ever  considered  in  conference  that,  per- 
haps, a  slightly  more  practical  return 
might  permit  us  to  stimulate  the  addi- 
tional Investments  or  even  additional  aid 
to  those  countries,  if  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  we  would  be  revolving  our 
fund  with  greater  money? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  might  say 
to  the  gentleman,  we  were  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  look  into  anything  beyond  the 
scope  of  what  was  in  disagreement  be- 
tween the  House  and  Senate,  so  there 
was  no  possibility  of  considering  any  new 
arrangement.  Perhaps  the  gentleman 
feels  higher  Interest  rates  are  more  prac- 
tical, but  If  they  kept  underdeveloped 
countries  from  making  arrangements 
with  us.  or  increased  the  likelihood  of 
their  defaulting  on  obligations  assumed, 
no  one  would  be  helped. 
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Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Hays]. 

Mr.  HAYS.  Mr,  Speaker,  I  favor  this 
conference  report.  I  sat  on  the  commit- 
tee, and  I  want  to  say  that  the  chairman 
of  the  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania.  Dr.  Morgan,  was  adamant 
in  maintaining  the  position  of  the  House. 
I  think  the  fact  that  when  you  go  into 
conference  with  as  many  items  in  dis- 
agreement as  were  in  disagreement  be- 
tween this  body  and  the  other  body,  and 
with  the  House  maintaining  its  posi- 
tion on  almost  a  3  to  1  ratio,  it  speaks 
well  for  the  conferees  and  especially  for 
the  chairman  whose  leadership  we  fol- 
low. 

There  were  some  objections  made  to 
the  money  items.  But,  it  has  been  my 
observation  here  that  when  money  items 
are  in  disagreement  between  the  two 
bodies,  the  usual  procedure  is  to  split 
the  difference  50-50.  We  did  a  little 
better  than  that  and  the  other  body 
came  a  little  farther  our  way  than  we 
went  theirs.  Again  I  think  that  speaks 
well  for  the  chairman  because  he  did 
endeavor  at  all  times  to  maintain  the 
position  of  the  House. 

The  other  area  In  which  there  has 
been  some  controversy  is  the  most- 
favored-nation  matter.  I  did  point  out 
that  we  agree  this,  under  the  rules  of 
the  House,  belongs  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means.  But  it  was  put  In  by 
the  other  body  under  their  rules  and  it 
had  to  be  disposed  of. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  although  it  has  been  said  here 
that  Yugoslavia  Is  part  of  the  monolith- 
ic Communist  conspiracy  that  this  is  a 
debatable  question.  Just  because  it  was 
said  on  the  floor  does  not  necessarily 
make  it  so.  I  think  it  is  also  fair  to 
point  out  that  the  Communists  in  Rus- 
sia have  never  felt  quite  sure  of  this 
themselves.  I  think  that  the  advantage 
to  our  side  has  been  that  they  have  never 
known  quite  where  Tito  has  stood  I 
have  never  thought  that  he  was  partic- 
ularly our  friend,  but  it  has  been  worth 
something  through  the  years  to  us  to 
keep  the  Communists  in  Moscow  in  doubt 
as  to  where  Tito  and  his  numerous  mili- 
tary divisions  stood. 

Mr.  BARRY.  Mx.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield?      1 1 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  BARRY.  I  want  to  say  that  I 
am  not  a  member  of  the  conference 
committee,  but  I  followed  almost  daily 
the  accomplishments  of  the  committee 
and  I  wish  to  commend  the  House  con- 
ferees for  the  excellent  job  that  they 
did.  I  feel  that  the  wiU  of  the  House  has 
prevailed  in  the  conference  report  and 
we  should  be  proud  indeed  to  vote  for 
final  passage  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  HAYS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  Speaker  I  hope  the  conference  re- 
port will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  Carohna 
Mr.  Speaker,  although  I  did  not  support 
this  legislation  in  its  final  passage  by 
the  House  earlier  this  year.  I  feel  strong- 
ly that  It  was  much  more  desirable  than 
the  compromise  legislation  presented  to 
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us  today  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
with  the  Senate. 

In  its  present  form,  HM.  7885  aban- 
dons many  of  the  long-overdue  reforms 
called  for  in  the  bill  as  it  originally 
passed  the  House.  In  fact,  much  of  the 
original  insistence  by  the  House  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  be  tightened  up  has 
been  watered  down.  There  is  little  or 
no  hope  in  this  bill  that  meaningful  con- 
gressional control  will  be  reasserted. 

Basically,  the  broad  powers  of  the  ad- 
ministrators of  the  foreign  aid  program, 
which  were  under  such  deserved  attack 
on  this  floor,  are  now  quietly  sustained. 
The  old  arguments  that  "flexibility  of 
policy"  is  required,  have  been  used  to 
cover  a  complexity  of  maladministration 
in  the  past.    In  acceding  to  the  Senate's 
larger  grant  of  authority  and  discretion 
to  the  White  House  and  the  administra- 
tors of  this  program,  we  are  perpetuat- 
ing the  same  powers  which  have  existed 
so   long.     I  still   believe   the   Congress 
should  demand  reasonable  standards  of 
administration  and  that  the  discretion- 
ary powers  should  be  sharply  limited. 
These  restrictions  should  certainly  in- 
clude a  statement  of  congressional  policy 
with  respect  to  trade  and  aid  with  and  to 
Conmiunist  countries.    The  compromise 
which  perpetuates  most-favored-natlon 
treatment   to    Communist    Poland    and 
Yugoslavia  is.  in  my  opinion,  unsupport- 
able. 

This  bill  adds  $100  million  to  the  funds 
originally  authorized  by  the  House,  im- 
portant as  this  issue  is,  of  even  greater 
Importance  is  the  fact  that  In  so  many 
of  Its  details,  the  bill  concedes  too  much 
and  recedes  too  far  from  the  principles 
that  guided  the  House  a  few  months  ago. 
If  we  agree  to  this  report,  we  will  be 
evading  again  the  responsibilities  that 
are  clearly  ours  to  force  the  reforms  in 
foreign  aid  that  we  know  must  be  made 
and  which  we  know  the  American  people 
are  demanding. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  careful  study  of  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963  reveals  the  com- 
pelling need  for  extensive  reevaluation 
and  revision  of  the  use  of  these  concepts 
by  the  United  States  as  an  instrument  of 
foreign  policy.  Historically,  I  have  gen- 
erally supported  our  mutual  security 
programs,  although  I  have  consistently 
voted  to  strip  from  these  measures  many 
of  the  wasteful  and  flscally  unsound  fea- 
tures which  have  plagued  these  plans, 
particularly  in  recent  years.  It  is 
readily  apparent  that  many  of  my  col- 
leagues share  this  concern  in  that  both 
Houses  of  this  Congress  have  seen  fit 
to  sharply  curtail  certain  aspects  of  the 
program  originally  sent  up  by  the  admin- 
istration. 

It  is  my  opinion,  however,  that  these 
revisions  are  somewhat  random  in  na- 
ture and  strike  only  at  the  most  flagrant 
and  obvious  abuses  that  have  perverted 
the  intent  of  Congress  in  this  respect. 
These  revisions  have  been  aimed  at  the 
symptomatic  manifestations  of  the  prob- 
lem and  not  at  the  core  or  cause  of  the 
trouble. 

Since  the  inception  of  the  foreign 
assistance  program,  following  the  Sec- 
ond World  War,  the  United  States  has 
undertaken  to  assist  some  110  countries 


and  territories.  Eighteen  years  later  we 
are  presently  assisting  some  95  covm- 
tries  and  territories.  It  therefore  seems 
obvious,  this  aid  must  of  necessity  be 
thinly  spread  and  Increasingly  dilute. 
How  long  can  we  continue  to  subsidize 
a  majority  of  the  nations  on  the  face 
of  the  globe,  regardless  of  oui-  strength 
and  wealth? 

I  believe  that  we  must  survey  each  re- 
cipient of  our  aid,  nation  by  nation,  pro- 
gram by  program.  Guidelines  must  be 
layed  out  and  qualifying  requirements 
should  be  rigidly  established.  Goals 
and  objectives  should  be  spelled  out  care- 
fully and  progress  reports  to  the  Congress 
should  determine  whether  or  not  a  na- 
tion should  continue  as  a  recipient  of 
our  aid. 

I  feel  that  we  would  be  far  wiser  to 
concentrate  our  efforts  toward  realistic 
and  practical  goals  involving  fewer  coun- 
tries, than  continulnr  to  compound  the 
evils  of  the  scatter-gun  techniques  we 
continue  to  employ. 

The  military  assistance  aspect  of  this 
program  should  be  thoroughly  re- 
appraised. The  objectives  of  this  under- 
taking should  be  redefined  and  the  capa- 
bilities of  such  allnements  weighed 
against  the  costs.  The  United  States 
provides,  in  my  opinion,  a  completely 
disproportionate  share  of  the  security 
requirements  of  our  prosperous  allies. 
The  time  has  come  to  reassess  these 
allnements. 

In  other  instances  these  funds  have 
been  needed  to  build  up  military  estab- 
lishments in  countries  whose  leaders  have 
used  such  forces  to  perpetuate  their  own 
undemocratic  regimes.  Some  of  these 
governments  have  been  frankly  com- 
mimistic  and  frequently  antagonistic 
to  the  Qovenrment  of  the  United  Statesi 
I  seriously  question  the  wisdom  of  con- 
tinuing such  programs  until  completely 
reevaluated. 

The  foreign  assistance  program  is 
fraught  with  excessively  poor  adminis- 
trative practices.  The  House  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs  reports  that  in  some 
instances  funds  obligated  for  projects 
were  subsequently  diverted  to  other  uses 
when  the  projects  did  not  materialize. 
This  practice  circumvents  congressional 
control  and  should  be  terminated  at 
once. 

The  committee  declares  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  determine  the  true  extent  of 
foreign  aid  personnel  costs  because  they 
are  obscured  by  the  diversity  of  sources 
from  which  they  are  paid  and  the  prac- 
tices of  AID  charging  some  employees  to 
program  costs.  There  are  references  by 
the  committee  to  the  expanding  practice 
of  "contract  foreign  aid"  indicating  that 
in  excess  of  $435  million  is  administered 
under  contract  to  AID.  These  private 
concerns  in  essence  provide  aid  to  various 
nations  for  a  fee  and  in  many  instances 
this  fee  has  been  exorbitant.  The  cost 
for  administration  of  some  such  con- 
tracts has  exceeded  $50,000  per  man  per 
year.  I  feel  these  practices  demand  a 
complete  investigation  and  revision. 

It  should  be  emphasized  the  executive 
branch  has  participated  in  a  niunber  of 
additional  administrative  practices 
which  are  extremely  reprehensible. 
Among  these  are  the  commitment  of  the 
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United  States  to  futiire  programs  with- 
out the  consent  or  approval  of  the  Con- 
gress, misuse  of  our  aid  dollars  to  create 
Kovemment-owned  installations  to  com- 
pete with  free  enterprise  in  various  na- 
tions. 

These  practices  must  be  halted. 

In  conclusion,  I  subscribe  to  the  views 
of  those  members  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Aid  when  they  signed 
the  minority  views  on  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act  of  1963: 

We  believe  it  is  high  time  for  the  Con- 
grcM  to  p«uae  anil  take  •  hard,  realistte 
look  at  this  entire  program.  We  must  put 
away  the  carrot  and  lay  the  facts  of  life 
before  our  allies.  We  must  enunciate  spe- 
clflc  objectives  which  are  within  our  means 
to  achieve  through  foreign  aid.  And  we 
must  concentrate  and  sharpen  our  effort  to 
secure  those  objectives. 

Most  of  all.  we  must  not  fool  ourselves  that 
the  bill  accompanying  this  report  will  ac- 
eompUsh  any  of  these  long  overdue  reforms. 

In  the  public  Interest,  this  Is  the  coin-se 
which  we  should  follow.  Until  we  do,  the 
public  Interest  demands  that  this  legislation 
be  defeated. 

To  rum  up — 

The  aid  program  must  be  completely  re- 
vised. 

The  aid  p>rogram  must  be  brought.  In  all 
tta  financial  aspects,  under  the  unfettered 
control  of  the  Congress. 

Tb«  aid  program  must  be  limited  to  the 
actual  amount  which  the  recipient  coim- 
trles  can  absorb  effectively,  and  deobllgated 
funds  must  immediately  revert  to  the  Treas- 
ury. 

The  aid  program  must  be  withheld  from 
countries  which  use  It  for  the  purpose  of 
territorial   expansion. 

The  aid  program  must  have  stricter  ad- 
ministrative supervision,  and  all  "featherbed- 
ding"  practices  must  be  terminated. 

The  aid  program  must  require  specific  con- 
gressional authorization  for  each  project 
exceeding  $60  million. 

The  aid  program  must  be  limited  ez- 
elTislve  to  non -Communist  countrlea. 

The  aid  program  must  contain  stronger 
safegtiards  to  prohibit  the  use  of  our  aid  to 
finance  government-owned  productive  fa- 
cilities which  compete  with  private  enter- 
prise In  the  recipient  countries. 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  oa 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will  close 
the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  no- 
tify absent  Members,  and  the  Clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  195.  nays  164.  answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  74,  as  follows: 

(Bcdl  No.  224] 
YEAS— 19S 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Arends 

Ashley 

A^lnall 

Auchlncloss 

Baldwin 

Barren 

Barry 


Bass 

Bates 

Beckworth 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Brademas 


Broomfleld 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 

CahUl 

Cameron 

Carey 

Celler 


CheU 

Holland 

Perkins 

Clark 

Hosmer 

Phllbin 

Cleveland 

Joelson 

Pike 

C3helan 

Johnson.  Calif 

.  PUcher 

Conte 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Plmle 

Daddarlo 

Jones.  Ala. 

PoweU 

Daniels 

Karsten 

Price 

Dawson 

Karth 

P\iclnskl 

Delaney 

Kastenmeler 

PurceU 

Dent 

Keith 

Rains 

Denton 

Keogh 

Randall 

Disss 

King.  CaUf . 

Held,  N.Y. 

Donobue 

K  rwan 

Reuss 

Dulski 

Kiuczynskl 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

EhjDcan 

Kunkel 

Rlehlman 

Dwyer 

Lankford 

Rivers.  Alaakt 

■dmondson 

Leggett 

Roblson 

KUiott 

Leslnskl 

Rodlno 

Everett 

Llbonatl 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Kvlns 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Pallon 

Uuyd 

Roosevelt 

Fascell 

Long.  Md. 

Rosenthal 

Pelghan 

McDade 

RostenkowskJ 

Plnnegan 

licPall 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Pino 

Mclntlre 

Ryan.  NY. 

Flood 

MacGregor 

St.  Cage 

Fogarty 

Madden 

Schweiker 

Ford 

Mahon 

Scbwengel 

Fraser 

Mathlas 

Selden 

Frellngbuysen 

Matsxmaga 

Shipley 

Frledel 

Matthews 

Sickles 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Meader 

Slsk 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

MlUer,  Calif. 

Slack 

Oallagher 

MlUer.  N.Y. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Oarmatz 

Minlsh 

Springer 

Oary 

Montoya 

Staebier 

Olalmo 

Moorbead 

Stafford 

Gibbons 

Morgan 

SUggers 

Gilbert 

Morse 

Steed 

Gonsales 

Morton 

Stratton 

Grabowaki 

Moss 

SuUlvan 

Gray 

Multer 

Thorn  berry 

Green.  Greg. 

Murphy,  m. 

Toll 

Grlffln 

Murphy.  N.Y. 

Tupper 

Grlfflths 

Nstcher 

CdaU 

Gubser 

Nedxl 

Ullmaa 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Nix 

Van  Deerlln 

Halleck 

O'Brien  NY. 

Vanlk 

Halpem 

O-Hara,  lU. 

WallhteUMT 

Hansen 

Olsen,  Mont. 

WatU 

Harding 

Olson.  Minn. 

Weltner 

Hardy 

ONelll 

Whalley 

Hawkins 

Osmers 

Wydler 

Hays 

Ostertag 

Young 

Healey 

Patman 

Zablockl 

Hechler 

Patten 

H3llfleld 

Pepper 

NAYS— 164 

Abbitt 

Dague 

Laird 

Abele 

Derwlnskl 

Landrum 

Abernetby 

Devtne 

Iiangen 

Adair 

Dole 

Latta 

Alger 

Dorn 

Lennon 

Anderson 

powdy 

Lipscomb 

Andrews.  Ala. 

,  Downing 

McClory 

Andrews, 

Flndley 

McCuUoch 

N.  Dak. 

Fisher 

McLoskey 

Ash  brook 

Plynt 

McMiUan 

Ashmors 

Foreman 

Marsh 

Avery 

Forrester 

Martin.  Calif. 

Baker 

Fountain 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Baring 

Fuqua 

May 

Battln 

Oathlngs 

Mills 

Becker 

Glenn 

Moore 

Beermann 

GoodeU 

Morris 

Belcher 

Ooodllng 

Mosher 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Gross 

Murray 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Grover 

Nelsen 

Berry 

Hagan,  Qa. 

Norblad 

Betts 

Haley 

CKonskl 

Bonner 

Hall 

Passman 

Bow 

Harris 

Pelly 

Bray 

Harrison 

Pillion 

Brock 

Haraha 

Poage 

Bromwell 

Harvey.  Ind. 

Poff 

Brotzman 

Henderson 

Pool 

Brown,  Ohio 

Herlong 

QuUlen 

Broyhlll.  N  C. 

Hoeven 

Held,  ni. 

Broyhlll.  Va. 

Hoffman 

Relfel 

Bruce 

Horan 

Rich 

Burleson 

Horton 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Cannon 

Huddleston 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Casey 

Hull 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Cederberg 

HutciUnson 

Roudebuah 

Chamberlain 

Ichord 

Roush 

Chenoweth 

Jennings 

Rumsfeld 

Clancy 

Jensen 

Saylor 

Clausen. 

Johansen 

Schadeberg 

Don  H. 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Schenck 

Collier 

Jonas 

SchneebeU 

Colmer 

Jonas,  Mo. 

Srott 

Corbett 

Kilburn 

Sec rest 

Cramer 

Eaigon 

Short 

Cunningham 

King.  N.Y. 

Slier 

Curtm 

Knox 

Skublts 

Curtis 

Kyi 

Smith.  Cam. 

Smith,  Va. 
Bnyder 
Taft 
Talcott 
Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 
Teague,  Tex. 
Thomson,  Wis. 


Tollefson 

Tuten 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wharton 
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Whitener 

Williams 

Wiieon  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wyman 

Younger 
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Ayres 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burton 
Clawson,  Del 
Cooley 
Corman 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Derounlan 
Dlngell 
Edwards 
Ellsworth 
Parbstem 
GUI 
Grant 
Green.  Pa. 
Gumey 
Hanna 

Harvey,  Mich. 
H«bert 
HemphlU 


Jarman 

Kce 

Kelly 

Kornegay 

Long.  La 

McDowell 

Macdosald 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

MiUlken 

Mmahall 

Monagan 

Morrison 

O  Brlen.  Hi. 

OUara.  Mich. 

Qule 

Rhodes.  Aris. 

Rivers.  8.C 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roybal 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

Senner 

Shelley 


Sheppard 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Stephens 

Stlnson 

Stubblefleld 

Thomas 

Thompson.  La. 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Tuck 

Dtt 

Vinson 

White 

Whltten 

Wtckersham 

WldnaU 

WUIU 

WUson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 
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So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Corman  for.  with  Mr.  Bell  against. 

Mr.  PartMteln  for,  with  Mr.  Willis  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina  against. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Utt  against. 

Mr.  Morrison  for,  with  Mr.  HemphUl 
against. 

Mr.  Qule  for,  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Edwards  for,  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton 
•gainst. 

ICr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Bluiver  against. 

Mrs.  Kelly  for.  with  Mr.  Minshall  against. 

Mr.  St  Germain  for,  with  llr.  Whltten 
against. 

Mr.  Slbal  for,  with  Mr.  Ellsworth  against. 

Mr.  Cooley  for,  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 
against. 

Mr.  Dlngell  for.  with  Ur.  Bob  Wilson 
against. 

Mr.  CHara  of  Michigan  for.  wltl)  Mr. 
Burton  against. 

Mr.  White  for,  with  Mr.  Deroxmlan  against. 

Mr.  Macdonald  for,  with  Mr.  Gurney 
against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for.  with  Mr.  Slkes  against. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  for,  with  Mr.  Ste- 
phens against. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  for,  with  Mr. 
Thompson  of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  for,  with  Mr.  Tuck  against. 

Mr.  Mallllard  for,  with  Mr.  Grant  against. 

Mr.  Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Kornegay  against. 

Mr.  McDowell  for,  with  &Ir.  Jarman  against. 

Mr.  Brooks  for.  with  Mr.  Stlnson  against. 

Mr.  Hanna  for,  with  Mr.  Long  of  Louisiana 
against. 

Mr.  Roybal  for,  with  Mr.  Thcnnas  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  Massachusetts  for,  with  Mrs. 
St.  George  against. 

Mr.  Rhodes  of  Arizona  for,  with  Mr.  Michel 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Wlckersham  with  Mr.  WldnaU. 

Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mrs.  Kee. 

Mr.  Monagan  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  GUI  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas. 


Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Senner. 
Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Davis  at  Tennessee. 

Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  vote 
I  tun  recorded  as  voting  "nay."  I  have  a 
Uve  pair  with  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [  Mr.  Corman  j .  Therefore,  I  with- 
draw my  vote  and  vote  "present." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  MORGAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  In  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  adopted. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania?        [ 

There  was  no  objection. 


DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA  DAY 

The  SPEAKER.  This  is  District  of 
Columbia  day.  The  Chair  recognizes  the 
gentleman  from  South  Carolina  [Mr. 
McMillan],  chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
HuDDLkSTON]  for  the  purpose  of  calling 
up  two  bills. 


MAINTENANCE  OP  PERPETUAL 
ACCOUNTS 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  I  call  up  the  bill  (S. 
2054)  to  eliminate  the  maintenance  by 
the  District  of  Columbia  of  perpetual  ac- 
counts for  unclaimed  moneys  held  In 
trust  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  In  the  Conmiittee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  in  any 
case  In  which  any  money  has  l>een  held  In 
trust  for,  or  for  the  account  of,  any  person 
by  the  govo'nment  of  the  DUtrict  of  Colum- 
bia pursuant  to  statute  or  otherwise,  and  no 
communication,  in  writing  or  otherwise  as 
indicated  by  a  written  memorandum,  has 
been  received  by  tlie  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  ooncerning  such  money 
from  the  person  entitled  thereto,  for  a  period 
of  not  less  than  ten  years,  the  Commissioners 
shall  send  notice  by  registered  or  certified 
mail  to  the  last  known  address  of  the  person 
for  whom  such  money  is  being  held.  Such 
mailed  notice  shall  contain  a  statement  that 
money  is  being  held  for  such  person  and  if  no 
written  claim  for  the  retiirn  thereof  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Commissioners  within  sixty 
days  of  the  date  such  notice  is  mailed,  any 
future  claim  therefor  will,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  section  2  of  this  Act,  be  for- 
ever barred. 

Sec.  2.  (a)  Not  less  than  sixty  days  after 
the  maUlng  of  any  notice  pursuant  to  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  the  Commissioners 
shall  publish  notice  once  each  week  for  two 


successive  weeks  in  a  newspaper  of  general 
clrciUatlon  in  ttie  District  of  Columbia.  Such 
published  notice  shall  be  entitled  "Tfotlce  of 
Names  of  Persona  Appearing  to  he  Owners 
of  Unclaimed  Money  Held  by  the  District  of 
Colimibia"  and  slsaU  contain: 

(1)  The  names  and  the  last  known  ad- 
dresses. If  any,  of  the  persons  for  whom 
moneys  are  being  held  ( listed  In  alphabetical 
order  of  their  surnames). 

(2)  A  statement  setting  forth  the  sub- 
stance at  subsection  (b)   of  tills  section. 

(b)  If  no  written  claim  for  the  return  of 
any  such  money  is  submitted  to  the  Com- 
missioners by  the  date  specified  In  the  pub- 
liahed  notices,  which  date  shaU  be  not  less 
than  ninety  days  from  the  date  of  pubUca- 
tion  of  the  second  notice,  such  money  ahaU 
be  deposited  in  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  DUtrict  of  Co- 
lumbia and  all  claims  for  such  money  aiiall 
be  forever  barred. 

Sec.  3.  In  any  case  where  any  nnoney  held 
in  trust  by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  period  of  time  aiMl  under 
the  same  circumstances  as  specified  In  the 
first  section  of  this  Act  is  In  an  amount  less 
than  the  cost,  as  estimated  by  the  Commis- 
sioners, of  giving  notice  as  required  by  the 
first  two  sections  of  this  Act,  siich  money 
may  be  deposited  In  the  Treasury  of  tlve 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  virlthout  ttie  necessity  trf  complying 
with  the  notice  requirements  of  sections  1 
and  2  hereof,  and  after  such  deposit  all 
claims  for  such  money  shall  be  forever  barred. 

Sec.  4.  Upon  the  return  of  any  money 
deposited  with  the  government  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbla  to  the  F>er8on  making  such 
deposit  after  notice  has  been  given  such 
person  pursuant  to  this  Act.  the  Commission- 
ers are  authorized  to  deduct  from  such  re- 
turned money  the  coeU  of  maUIng  and 
publishing  notices  required  by  this  Act.  and 
shaU  deposit  the  amount  so  deducted  In  the 
Treasxiry  of  the  United  States  to  the  credit 
of  the  EMstrlct  of  Columbia. 

Sec.  6.  As  used  In  this  Act,  the  word 
"Commissioners"  means  the  Board  of  Ccon- 
missioners  of  the  District  of  Columbia  or 
their  designated  agent. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  to 
strike  out  the  requisite  number  of  words. 

May  we  have  just  a  brief  explanation 
of  this  bill? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Mr.  I^seaker, 
under  existing  law.  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Is  required  to  hold  In  perpetuity 
funds  paid  Into  certain  accounts  under 
the  custody  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 
These  Include  the  juvenile  court,  the 
Highway  Department,  and  other  depart- 
ments. This  legislation  will  merely  re- 
quire that  the  District  of  Columbia  hold 
these  balances  for  a  period  of  10  years 
before  they  are  covered  into  the  general 
treasury. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Since  the  funds  for  au- 
tomobile Insurance  go  Into  a  specific 
fund — and  I  realize  it  Is  a  comparatively 
small  amount — but  since  this  is  an  ear- 
marked fxmd,  would  It  not  have  been 
better  to  have  provided  that  the  un- 
claimed funds  which  have  been  paid  in 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  auto  In- 
surance should  go  to  this  earmarked 
fxmd?  Does  the  gentleman  agree  that 
the  funds  that  are  paid  in  for  a  special 
and  particular  purpose,  which  are  un- 
claimed, should  go  to  the  fund  for  which 
they  were  collected  rather  than  into  the 
general  fund  of  the  treasury  or  the  gen- 
eral funds  of  the  District  of  ColxunWa? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  I  would  say  to 
the  gentleman  that  the  average  amount 
of  these  funds  Is  only  $20. 


Mr.  GROSS.  But  what  Is  the  total 
amount? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  TTie  funds  In- 
volved amount  to  only  $30,000. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  average  Is  not  in 
excess  of  $20  in  each  account? 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  The  average 
amount  Is  only  $20. 

Mr.  GROSS.  That  may  be.  but  the 
cumulative  amount  of  the  fimds  Is  fai 
excess  of  $20.  If  I  remember  correctly 
the  unclaimed  auto  Insurance  funds  total 
some  $7,000.  This  would  pay  the  dam- 
ages in  a  nimiber  of  accidents. 

Mr.  HUDDLESTON.  Then  would  be 
a  few  Items  that  would  be  to  exeeea  of  it. 
The  average  Is  only  about  $20  aitd  the 
total  amount  is  only  $30,000  In  all  of  the 
various  axxounts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  (rf  this  bill, 
S.  2054,  as  set  forth  in  the  report — House 
Report  No.  1001— Is  to  provide  proce- 
dures whereby  tiie  District  of  C(rtumbia 
government  can  be  relieved  after  a  period 
of  10  years  of  the  administrative  burden 
of  maintaining  unclaimed  accounts  of 
money  that  have  been  deposited  in  trust 
with  an  agency  or  department  of  the 
District  government. 

Examples  of  such  unclaimed  accounts 
are  moneys  received  from  Inmates  of  the 
Department  of  Corrections,  juvenile 
court,  patient  coming  under  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Department  of  Public 
Health  and  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare,  and  money  on  deposit  in  the 
motor  vehicle  owners'  and  operators' 
financial  responsibility  fund. 

The  vast  majority  of  these  accounts 
are  for  small  amounts  >  averaging  less 
than  $20  per  account.  However,  we  are 
advised  that  there  are  presently  more 
than  1,000  such  dormant  accounts,  total- 
ing some  $25,000.  Following  Is  a  letter 
from  Hon.  Walter  Tobrlner.  President  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  addressed  to  Chair- 
man John  L.  McMillan  imder  date  of 
September  30,  1963,  Itemizing  these  ac- 
counts of  unclaimed  moneys. 

GOTKRNMXMT  OF  TBX 

District  or  Columbia, 

Exccrmvx  Omcs. 
Washington,  D.C.,  September  30, 1983. 
Re  H.R.  8S77,  a  bill  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
In  tnist  by  the  government  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 
Hon.  John  L.  McMilxam, 
Chairman.  Com.mittee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, House  of  Representatives.  Wash- 
ington, B.C. 
Deak  Ma.  McMiLuuf:  With  further  refer- 
ence to  your  letter  dated  September  11,  1963. 
there  la  shown  below  an  Itemization  listing 
the  various  types  of  deposits  of  xindalmed 
moneys.    This  listing  is  based  on  a  study  of 
the  past  3  years. 

Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic;  unclaimed  funds  depos- 
ited for  driveway  construction, 
crossing  sidewalk  with  trucks, 
tree     removal,     driveway    con-      t 

structlon $2,422.36 

Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic,  unclaimed  funds  depos- 
ited for  plumber's  guarantees...  1,831.97 
Department  of  Highways  and 
Traffic;  unclaimed  funds  depos- 
ited for  building  operations, 
damage  to  curb,  sidewalk,  road- 
way, and  pr(^>erty  damage, 
heavy  hauling j,  sai.  04 
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Department  of  CJorrectlons;  un- 
claimed funds  of  Inmates  re- 
leased or  deceased,  District  of 
Columbia  JaU  and  Lorton,  Vs..  $1, 141.81 

Juvenile  court;  unclaimed  funds, 

support  and  restitution 4,341.45 

Bond  deductions  of  employees 
separated  from  tlie  service  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and 
could  not  be  located 291.  30 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Oeneral  Sessions  (formerly  mu- 
nicipal court),  ClvU  Division;  • 
unclaimed  funds  over  8  years 
old,  received  by  the  court  for 
casb  bond,  security  cost,  and  de- 
posits In  tbe  Ttiglstrj  of  the 
court 4.543.30 

District  of  Columbia  Court  of 
Oeneral  Sessions  (formerly  mu- 
nicipal court).  Civil  Division; 
unclaimed  funds  over  6  years 
old  deposited  for  civil  and  land- 
lord and  tenant  cases 724.42 

Department  of  Motor  Vehicles, 
Safety  ResponslbUlty  Division, 
motor  vehicle  owners  and  oper- 
ators financial  responsibility 
fimd.  District  of  Columbia: 
moneys  deposited  by  uninsured 
drivers  or  owners  who  were  in- 
volved In  accidents  and  being 
held  by  the  District  for  the  ben- 
efit of  other  parties  Involved  in 
accidents  for  the  period  August 
1955  to  September  1963  and  de- 
positors cannot  now  be  located.  7,  748. 93 
Sincerely  yours, 

Walteb  N.  Tobrineh, 
President.  Board  of  CommissUmers, 

District  of  Columbia. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  bill,  It  is  pro- 
vided that  after  10  years  from  the  date 
of  deposit  of  the  money  with  the  District 
government,  or  after  10  years  from  the 
date  of  the  last  communications  received 
about  such  deposit,  the  money  will  be 
transferred  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  credit  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  and  all  claims  shall 
be  forever  barred  where  the  persons  en- 
titled to  the  return  of  such  money  have 
failed  to  submit  a  written  claim  for  such 
return  after  having  been  afforded  no- 
tice by  registered  or  certified  mail,  and 
newspaper  publication  of  their  right  of 
reclaim. 

The  bill  also  provides  that  the  costs 
incident  to  notification  by  mail  and  pub- 
lication would  be  deducted  from  any 
amount  claimed  by  a  depositor.  In  in- 
stances of  where  the  costs  of  notification 
exceeds  the  amount  on  deposit,  then  no- 
tification would  not  be  required  and  the 
amount  could  be  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States  to  the  credit  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

The  actual  saving  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  in  terms  of  man-hours  and  of 
space  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  accord- 
ing to  District  officials  it  would  be  sub- 
stantial. 

A  public  hearing  was  held  on  October 
4.  1963.  on  HM.  8377,  a  bUl  which  is 
identical  to  S.  2054.  At  this  time,  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Board  of  Commissioners  and  an  official 
from  the  District  of  Columbia  Finance 
Office  testified  In  support  of  this  legisla- 
tion. No  opposition  to  its  passage  was 
expressed. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  to 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 


tives by  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Commissioners  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, requesting  this  legislation: 

Oovxamcnrr  or  tbb 
DisTUCT  or  Columbia, 

Exicirmn  Orrici, 
Washinffton,  August  7,  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack. 
The  Speaker.  House  of  Rejtresentatives, 
WashingtoT^.  D.C. 

Mt  Dkas  Ma.  Spkakes:  The  Commission- 
ers of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the 
honor  to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  to 
eliminate  the  maintenance  by  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  perpetual  accoiints  for  un- 
claimed moneys  held  in  trust  by  the  govern- 
ment of  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for 
other  pxirposes. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  U  to  relieve  the 
District  of  Columbia  of  the  administrative 
burden  of  maintaining  from  year  to  year  in- 
definitely accoxmts  of  money  deposited  in 
tr\ist  with  the  District  but  not  reclaimed  by 
the  persons  depositing  It.  Examples  of  this 
type  of  account  are  unclaimed  moneys  in  the 
dormant  acounts  kept  in  Juvenile  court,  in 
the  Department  of  Corrections  (funds  of  in- 
mates) ,  in  the  Departments  of  Public  Health 
and  Public  Welfare  (funds  of  patients),  and 
moneys  in  the  motor  vehicle  owners'  and  op- 
erators' financial  responsibility  fund.  The 
bulk  of  these  accounts  are  for  small  amounts 
averaging  lees  than  $20  per  account.  Since 
the  IXstrlct  of  Columbia  may  have  had  no 
inquiries  or  claims  concerning  them  for  at 
least  10  years,  the  presumption  is  strong  that 
the  depositors  who  have  not  completely  for- 
gotten about  their  deposits  have  moved  away, 
died,  or  otherwise  abandoned  all  claims  to 
the  funds.  However,  audits  of  these  ac- 
counts are  made  each  year  and  records  re- 
lating to  the  moneys  must  be  maintained. 
Conceivably,  the  expense  of  maintaining  any 
such  record  could,  over  the  years,  exceed  the 
amount  of  money  being  held. 

The  bUl  provides  that  after  10  years  from 
the  date  of  the  last  communication  received 
about  any  such  unclaimed  moneys  held  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  they  will  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States 
to  the  credit  of  the  District,  after  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  return  of  such  moneys 
are  afforded  notice,  either  by  publication  or 
by  registered  or  certified  mall  sent  to  them 
at  their  last  known  address,  of  their  right 
of  reclaim.  The  costs  of  such  notification 
would  be  deducted  from  any  amount  claimed 
by  a  depositor.  In  cases  where  the  costs  of 
notification  would  be  more  than  the  amount 
on  deposit,  such  notification  would  not  be 
required  and  the  amount  could  Immediately 
be  transferred  to  the  Treasury  to  the  credit 
of  the  District.  Currently,  the  cost  of  pub- 
lishing notice  is  approximately  91.40  per 
name  and  address  listed  and  the  cost  of 
sending  a  registered  or  certified  letter  is  25 
and  65  cents,  respectively. 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  1,000  ac- 
counts could  be  closed  out  if  this  legislation 
were  enacted.  The  saving  to  the  District 
in  man-hours  and  space  in  the  maintenance 
of  these  accounts  In  the  future  is  difficult  to 
estimate,  but  undoubtedly  would  be  sub- 
stantial. Therefore,  the  Conunlssioners 
strongly  urge  the  enactment  of  this  legisla- 
tion. 

Legislation  somewhat  similar  to  that  pro- 
posed by  the  Commissioners  is  in  effect  In 
other  Jurisdictions,  and.  to  a  certain  extent, 
in  the  District  of  Colimibla,  In  that  under 
existing  District  law  the  property  clerk  of 
the  Police  Department  is  authorized  to  dis- 
pose of  unclaimed  personal  property  which 
he  has  held  for  at  least  6  months  (R.SJ>.C., 
sec.  417.  as  amended;  District  of  Columbia 
Code,  1961  ed..  sec.  4-160). 

The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  that,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program. 


there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Congress. 
Yours   very  sincerely, 

Waltke  N.  Tobkinkx, 
President.    Board    of    Commissioners, 
Diatriet  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  purpose  of  this  bill  b  to 
relieve  the  District  of  Columbia  of  the 
necessity  of  maintaining  indefinitely  ac- 
counts of  money  deposited  in  trust  with 
the  District  but  not  reclaimed  by  the 
depositors.  Such  moneys  accumulate  in 
dormant  accounts  kept  in  the  juvenile 
court,  funds  of  inmates  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Corrections,  patients'  money  In 
the  possession  of  the  Department  of  Pub- 
lic Health  and  Public  Welfare,  and  funds 
In  the  Motor  Vehicle  Owners'  and  Oper- 
ators' Financial  Responsibility  Fund. 

The  vast  majority  of  such  accounts  are 
in  small  amounts,  less  than  $20,  and 
although  no  inquiries  or  claims  may  be 
made  for  many  years  and  it  may  reason- 
ably be  presumed  in  such  cases  that  the 
depositors  have  forgotten  about  their 
deposits,  died,  or  moved  away  and  that 
no  claim  will  ever  be  made,  yet  the  Dis- 
trict is  required  to  make  annual  audits 
and  maintain  records  of  these  accounts. 

This  bill  would  alleviate  this  situation 
by  providing  that  when  10  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  last  communication 
received  about  any  such  unclaimed 
moneys,  such  funds  shall  accrue  to  the 
credit  of  the  District.  Prior  to  this 
transfer  of  such  funds,  however,  a  final 
effort  must  be  made  to  notify  the  per- 
sons entitled  to  the  return  of  these 
moneys. 

It  is  estimated  that  approximately 
1,000  such  accounts,  totaling  in  the  ag- 
gregate some  $25,000,  could  be  closed  out 
immediately  if  this  legislation  Is  enacted, 
with  a  substantial  saving  in  man-hours 
of  clerical  work  and  badly  needed  rec- 
ordkeeping space. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 
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DC.  TRANSIT  FRANCHISE  ACT,  DE- 
TERMINATION OF  NET  PROFITS 

Mr.  HUDDLE8TON.  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
direction  of  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  I  call  up  the  bill  (S. 
1533)  to  amend  the  act  of  July  24.  1956, 
granting  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc..  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  bill  be  considered  in  the  House 
as  in  Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  bill,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  part  1. 
title  I  of  the  Act  entitled  "An  Act  to  grant 


a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc..  and 
for  other  purposes",  approved  July  24.  1956. 
is  amended  by  striking  therefrom  "Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia", and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  "Wash- 
ington Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commis- 
sion". 


Mr.  HUTttDLESTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marits  at  this  point  In  the  Recorb. 

The   SPEAKER.     Is    there    objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlemen  from 
Alabama? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HUDDLESTON.    Mr.  Speaker,  the 
purpose  of  this  bill.  S.  1533.  as  set  forth 
In  the  report — House  Report  No.  1000— 
is  to  amend  existing  law — act  of  July  24. 
1956,  70  Statutes  at  Large  598 — so  as  to 
authorize  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission,  in  lieu  of  the 
District    of    Columbia    Public    Utilities 
Commission,  to  make  an  annual  determi- 
nation of  the  D.C.  Transit  System's  net 
operating  Income,  and  to  certify  the  same 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  Board  of 
Commissioners  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
puting exemptions  from  the  District  of 
Columbia  motor  vehicle  fuel  and  real 
estate  taxes.    Under  the  terms  of  D.C. 
Transit  System's  franchise.  It  is  exempt 
from  payment  of  these  taxes  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  to  the  extent  that  its 
net  earnings  are  less  than  6 '/a  percent  of 
Its  gross  operating  revenues. 

The    Washington  Metropolitan   Area 
Transit  Commission  was  created  by  an 
Interstate  compact   between  Maryland 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia," 
and  approved  by  Congress  on  September 
15.   1960   (Public  Law  86-794,  74  Stat. 
1031),    for   the    purpose    of   regulating 
mass  transportation  within  the  Wash- 
ington metropolitan  area.     With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  District  of  Columbia  fuel 
and  real  estate  tax  exemption  certifica- 
tion, the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  has  assumed  all  the 
regulatory  functions  pertaining  to  the 
D.C.  Transit  System  which  were  origi- 
nally performed  by  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia   Public     UtUitles    Commission. 
The   authority    to   perform    this    audit 
function  was  granted  to  the  Public  Utili- 
ties Commission  by  the  act  of  1956  which 
granted  to  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc 
a  franchise  to  operate  a  public  trans- 
portation system  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Subsequently,  the  Congress,  In  enact- 
ing legislation  relating   to  school  fare 
subsidization  to  transit  companies  trans- 
porting schoolchildren  within  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia— act  of  June  28   1962 
Public  Law  87-507,  78  Stat.  113— iniposed 
upon  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  the  audit  function 
of  certifying  to  the  District  of  Columbia 
Commissioners  annually,  the  earnings  of 
transit  companies  for  purposes  of  com- 
puting school  fare  subsidies.    Basically 
this  audit  process  is  comparable  to  that 
used  in  arriving  at  a  certification  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners required  by  fuel  and  real  estate 
tax  computations.    Thus,  under  existing 
law,  both  the  Washtngrton  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  and  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission are  required  to  make  separate, 


yet  duplicating  audits.  Enactment  of 
thia  bill  would  eliminate  such  duplication 
and  provide  the  Washington  Metropol- 
itan Area  Transit  Commission  with  au- 
thority to  make  certification  of  the  net 
operating  income  of  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem, Inc..  on  the  basis  of  data  acquired 
through  its  overall  regulatory  operations 
and  functions. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  compact  which 
created  the  Transit  Commission,  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  States  of  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  each  have  one  mem- 
ber. The  compact  provides  also  that  the 
member  representing  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia—presently the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner—maintains a  veto  authority 
over  all  decisions  relating  solely  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Inasmuch  as  the 
certification  of  net  operating  income  of 
the  D.C.  Transit  System  for  the  purpose 
of  determining  exemptions  frcMn  the 
several  District  of  Columbia  taxes  would 
affect  only  the  District  of  Columbia,  the 
concurrence  of  the  District's  representa- 
tive on  the  Transit  Commission  would 
be  required.  Your  committee  is  of  the 
opinion  that  this  provision  in  the  com- 
pact is  sufficient  to  assure  that  the  inter- 
ests of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be 
adequately  considered  and  protected,  and 
that  the  enactment  of  this  bill  will  in  no 
way  jeopardize  those  interests. 

Our  Subcommittee  No.  5  held  a  public 
hearing  on  this  bill  on  December  3.  1963, 
at  which  time  enactment  of  the  bill  was 
recommended  by  the  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners of  the  District  of  Colimibia.  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Transit 
Commission,  and  the  D.C.  Transit  Sjrs- 
tem,  Inc.  Opposition  to  its  enactment 
was  expressed  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Public  Utilities  Commission. 

The  passage  of  this  legislation  will  In- 
volve no  additional  expense  to  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  letter  from  the  President  of  the 
Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  addressed  to  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  under  date 
of  May  7.  1963.  requesting  this  legisla- 
tion, follows: 

Government  or  titk  Dtstkict  or 

Columbia,  Exkcutivk  Omcc, 

Washington,  May  7,  1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCokmack. 
The  Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Ma.  Speakxs:  The  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  have  the  honor 
to  submit  herewith  a  draft  bill  to  amend  the 
act  of  July  24,  1956,  granting  a  franchise  to 
DC.  Transit  System,  Inc. 

The  public  transportation  of  passengers 
within  the  District  of  Columbia  historically 
was  regulated  by  the  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission (title  43,  District  of  Coliunbla  Code) . 
In  1956  the  Congress  granted  a  franchise  to 
D.C.  Transit  System.  Inc..  to  operate  a  sys- 
tem of  mass  transportation  of  passengers  for 
hire  within  the  metropolitan  area  (Public 
Law  757,  84th  Cong.,  70  SUt.  609  et  seq.). 
Section  9  of  the  franchise  act  granU  certain 
tax  exemption  to  DC.  Transit  System,  Inc.. 
and  requires  the  Public  UUlitles  Commission 
to  make  an  ann\ial  determination  of  the  com- 
pany's net  operating  Income  and  to  eertify 
the  same  to  the  District  Commissioners  for 
purposes  of  computing  exemptions  from 
taxes. 

Section   12  contemplates  the  possible  fu- 
ture transfer  to  another  agency  of  any  of  the 
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functions  granted  to  or  imposed  on  the  Pub- 
lic UtiUtles  Commission  by  the  franchise  act. 
The  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Traxislt  Commission  was  created  by  an  inter- 
state compact  between  Maryland,  Virginia 
and  the  District  of  Coltmibla.  and  approved 
by  the  Congress  (Public  Law  86-794,  74  Stat. 
1031,  Sept.  16.  1960) ,  to  regulate  mass  trans- 
portation of  passengers  for  hire  within  the 
Washington  metropolitan  area.  AU  of  the 
regulatory  functions  of  the  Public  Utilities 
Commission  over  DX7.  Transit  System,  Inc., 
were  transferred  to  the  Transit  Commission. 
The  tax  exemption  certification  was  the  only 
major  function  which  was  not  transferred. 
Legislation  relating  to  school  fare  subsidi- 
zation to  transit  companies  transporting 
schoolchildren  within  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, was  approved  on  June  28.  1962  (PubUc 
Law  87-507).  It  imposed  on  the  Washing- 
ton Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
responsibility  for  the  required  certlflcatl<» 
Incident  to  the  computation  c*  the  amounts 
of  the  subsidies. 

At  the  present  time  the  Transit  Commis- 
sion Is  engaged  in  continuous  regulation  of 
DiD.  Transit  System  and  the  WMA  Transit 
Co.,  the  only  carriers  presently  transporting 
schoolchildren  within  the  District  of  Ccrtum- 
bla.     The  books  of  account  of  the  companies 
are   required    to   be  kept    according   to   the 
rules    and    regulations    prescribed    by    the 
Transit  Commission.     Tbelr  fares  are  regu- 
lated by  the  Transit  Commission.    As  noted 
above,  the  school  fare  subsidy  certification  Is 
made  by  the  Transit  Commission.    To  carry 
out   Its   functions,   the  Transit   Commission 
must  make  detailed  audits  of  the  records  of 
the  companies.    Under  the  terms  of  the  com- 
pact, the  District  of  Columbia  representative 
on  the  Transit  Commission  has  a  veto  over  all 
matters   relating   solely    to   the   District   of 
Coliunbia.     Thus,  the  Interests  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  adequately  considered 
and  protected.     It  is  presently  necessary  for 
the  Public  Utilftlee  Commission  to  make  an 
Independent  audit  of  D.C.  Transit  System, 
Inc.,  in  order  that  It  may  lawfully  render  Its 
own  certification  as  to  the  motor  vehicle  fuel 
tax  exemption.     Thus,  two  Commissions  are 
to  this  extent  performing  the  same  function. 
The  Commissioners  recommend  the  enact- 
ment of  this  legislation  which  would  transfer 
from  the  Public  Utilities  Commission  to  the 
Washington  Metropolitan  Area  Tranrtt  C<Mn- 
mlsslon  the  fimctlon  of  making  the  annual 
determination  of  the  net  operating  incMne 
of  the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc.,  and  certify- 
ing the  same  to  the  DUtrlct  Commissioners. 
The  Commissioners  have  been  advised  by 
the   Bxireau  of   the  Budget  that,  from  .the 
standpoint  of  the  administration's  program, 
there  Is  no  objection  to  the  submission  of 
this  legislation  to  the  Ccmgress. 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Waltzx  N.  ToBUMEa. 
President.    Board    of    Cowimissitmers, 
District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  BROYHIIi  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
extend  my  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  ob^tion 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  act  of  July  24,  1956,  which 
granted  a  franchise  to  the  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.,  specified  that  this  company 
should  be  exempted  from  payment  of 
District  of  Columbia  motor  vehicle  fuel 
and  real  estate  taxes  to  the  extent  that 
its  annual  net  operathig  income  does  not 
exceed  6\^  percent  of  Its  total  gross  op- 
erating revenues.  AH  regulatory  func- 
tions governing  the  operation  of  the  D.C. 
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Transit  System.  Including  the  annual 
determination  of  the  company's  net  op- 
erating Income  and  the  certifying  of  the 
same  to  the  District  of  Columbia  Com- 
missioners for  the  purpose  of  computing 
the  above-menUoned  tax  exemptions, 
were  of  course  vested  in  the  District  df 
Columbia  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

The  Washington  MetropoUtan  Area 
Traxislt  Commission,  created  by  a  com- 
pact between  Virginia,  Maryland,  and 
the  District  of  Columbia,  was  approved 
by  act  of  Congress  on  September  15,  1960. 
for  the  purpose  of  regulating  mass  trans- 
portation within  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area.  This  Transit  Commission 
then  assimaed  all  the  regulatory  func- 
tions pertaining  to  the  operation  of  the 
D.C.  Transit  System,  except  for  the  an- 
nual certification  of  net  operating  income 
as  a  basis  for  computing  exemption  from 
the  District  of  Columbia  motor  vehicle 
fuel  and  real  estate  taxes,  which  has 
remained  the  responsibility  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Public  Utilities  Com- 
mission. 

Public  Law  87-507,  approved  June  28. 
1962,  granted  a  school  fare  subsidization 
to  transit  companies  transporting  school, 
children  within  the  District  of  Columbia, 
and  imposed  upon  the  Washington 
Metropolitan  Area  Transit  Commission 
the  function  of  certifying  annually  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  Commisioners  the 
net  earnings  of  such  transit  companies 
for  the  purpose  of  computing  the  school 
fare  subsidies. 

Thus,  at  present  both  the  District  of 
Columbia  Public  UtillUes  Commission 
and  the  Washington  Metropolitan  Area 
Transit  Commission  are  required  to 
determine  and  certify  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  Commissioners  armually  the 
net  operating  income  of  the  D.C.  Transit 
System — one  for  the  purp>ose  of  comput- 
ing the  company's  exemption  from  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  fuel  and  real  estate 
taxes,  and  the  other  to  determine  the 
amount  of  the  school  fare  subsidy. 

S.  1533  would  eliminate  this  duplica- 
tion of  time,  effort,  and  expense  by  trans- 
ferring from  the  Public  Utilities  Commis- 
sion to  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Transit  Commission  the  audit  fimc- 
tlon  of  certifying  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem's net  annual  earnings  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  Commissioners  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  company's  ex- 
emption from  motor  vehicle  fuel  and  real 
estate  taxes. 

This  transfer  of  function  is  logical  also 
because  the  Transit  Commission,  by 
virtue  of  its  responsibility  for  regulat- 
ing the  fares  charged  by  D.C.  Transit,  is 
obliged  to  audit  the  financial  operations 
of  the  company  in  detail  and  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis. 

The  District  of  Colimibia's  representa- 
tive on  the  Washington  Metropolitan 
Area  Trai^t  Commission,  who  at  pre- 
sent is  the  District  of  Columbia  Engineer 
Commissioner,  is  provided  by  the  terms 
of  the  compact  with  a  veto  authority  over 
all  decisions  of  the  Commission  which 
relate  solely  to  the  District  of  Columbia. 
This  veto  power  would  extend,  of  course, 
to  the  certification  of  net  earnings  for 
the  purpose  of  computing  the  D.C. 
Transit  System's  exemption  from  District 
of  Columbia  taxes;  and  thus,  there  ap- 


pears to  be  ample  assurance  that  the 
interests  of  the  District  of  Columbia  In 
this  respect  will  be  adequately 
protected. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  read  a  third 
time,  was  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  and  a  motion  to  reconsider  was 
laid  on  the  table. 


TRANSIT  DEVELOPMENT  PROGRAM 
FOR  THE  NATIONAL  CAPITAL 
REGION 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina 
I  Mr.  WinTENERl. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia,  I  move  that  the  House  re- 
solve itself  into  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (H.R. 
8929)  to  authorize  the  prosecution  of  a 
transit  development  program  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region;  and  pending  that 
motion.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
debate  may  be  limited  to  2  hours,  that 
time  to  be  equally  divided  and  controlled 
by  myself  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  BroyhillI. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8929.  with  Mr. 
HoixraEU)  in  the  chair. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

The  CHAIRMAN  (Mr.  Holitield). 
Under  the  unanimous-consent  agree- 
ment the  gentleman  from  North  Caro- 
lina [Mr.  WHTrnctt]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour,  and  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Broyhill]  will  be  recognized 
for  1  hour. 

The  Chair  recognizes  the  gentleman 
from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  20  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  bill.  H.R.  8929, 
which  we  have  before  us  today  has 
elicited  a  great  deal  of  comment  on  the 
floor  already.  I  have  observed  that  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  misunderstanding 
about  some  of  the  content  of  this  legis- 
lation, as  well  as  the  effect  of  some  of 
the  amendments  which  I  understand  will 
be  offered. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  the  time  that  I  shall 
take.  I  would  like  to  complete  my  state- 
ment and  then  if  anyone  desires  to  have 
me  yield  to  them,  I  shall  be  happy  to  do 
so  at  that  time. 

I  strongly  urge  passage  of  H.R.  8929. 
a  bill  authorizing  the  construction  of  a 
rapid  transit  system  for  Washington. 
This  program  was  originally  initiated  by 
President  Elsenhower.  The  present  bill 
was  supported  by  President  Kennedy  and 
is  supported  by  President  Johnson.  It 
has  the  overwhelming  support  of  the 
House  Committee  on  the  District  of  Co- 
limibia  and  it  has  the  backing  of  every 


Federal  agency  concerned  and  of  hun- 
dreds of  citizens  groups  throughout  the 
National  Capital  region. 

At  the  outset,  I  would  like  to  commend 
the  members  of  Subcommittee  No.  6  of 
the  House  District  Committee  for  their 
careful  consideration  of  the  program  and 
for  their  patient  efforts  to  improve  the 
trsmsportatlon  situation  in  Washington. 
They  have  devoted  a  great  amount  of 
their  time  to  the  problem  and  have  given 
it  a  good  deal  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Chairman,  while  sitting  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  District  Committee  over 
the  past  several  years,  and  listening  to 
the  statements  of  residents  of  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  about  their  problems.  I 
have  come  to  realize  that  this  is  a  pro- 
gram of  tremendous  importance  to 
Washington.  The  issue  is  a  very  simple 
one.  Are  we  going  to  permit  the  Na- 
tional Capital  to  be  engulfed  in  the  grow- 
ing congestion  that  pours  more  and  more 
automobiles  into  the  downtown  area  each 
day?  Or  will  we  take  the  step  that  must 
be  taken,  the  step  that  the  Congress  had 
been  leading  up  to  for  over  10  years  now. 
to  insure  that  our  Nation's  Capital  will 
continue  to  be  an  attractive,  vital  city 
of  which  all  our  citizens  can  be  proud. 
I  say.  our  committee  says,  and  three 
Presidents  have  said,  that  as  the  legisla- 
tive body  for  the  District  of  Columbia, 
we  owe  It  to  the  people  of  the  District 
and  the  people  of  our  Nation  to  take  that 
step — to  authorize  the  construction  of 
the  rapid  transit  system  that  is  essential 
If  we  are  to  solve  the  traffic  congestion 
crisis  In  the  Nation's  Capital. 

All  of  us  are  aware  of  the  transporta- 
tion problems  of  the  Nation's  Capital. 
Every  day  we  see  additional  evidence  of 
the  wave  of  new  development  taking 
place  throughout  the  northern  Virginia 
and  Maryland  suburbs  and  In  downtown 
Washington.  The  forecasts  show  that 
this  growth  will  steadily  continue.  Each 
day  we  experience  the  inevitable  prod- 
uct of  this  growth — the  steady  Increase 
in  traffic  congestion  brought  about  by 
more  and  more  people  making  more  and 
more  trips  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

It  Is  plain  to  all  that  an  expanded  sys- 
tem of  highways  is  necessary  to  help 
ease  this  congestion.  And  It  is  just  as 
plain  that  new  highways  alone  will  not 
answer  the  problem.  The  conclusion  is 
Inescapable:  we  need  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem which  can  transport  thousands  of 
people  into  the  city  each  morning  and 
evening  underground,  free  of  surface 
congestion.  With  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem we  can  solve  the  congestion  prob- 
lem; without  one.  there  can  be  no  hope 
for  solution  of  this  problem. 

Oiu-  committee  and  the  Congress  have 
been  very  conscious  of  this  problem  for 
many  years  and  we  have  taken  a  long 
series  of  steps  leading  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  a  rapid  transit  program. 
Some  of  the  best  engineering  firms  in 
the  country,  and  a  number  of  outstand- 
ing men  in  the  transit  field,  have  helped 
prepare  the  necessary  plans.  Experts 
In  finance,  and  a  committee  composed 
of  some  of  the  Nation's  leading  business- 
men, have  assisted  in  the  development 
of  the  proposed  financing  program  for 
the  rapid  transit  system.  All  that  could 
be  done  to  develop  a  sound  and  economic 
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rapid  transit  system  has  been  done.  The 
work  has  been  carefully  scrutinized  by 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  and  by  our 
committee.  We  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  the  rapid  transit  system 
that  would  be  authorized  by  H.R.  8929 
is  an  excellent  one,  that  It  is  economi- 
cally sound  and  that  it  will  do  the  Job 
that  is  needed. 

H.R.  8929  would  authorize  construc- 
tion of  a  23-mile  rapid  transit  system 
mcluding  a  subway  in  downtown  Wash- 
ington that  will  connect  the  Capital  with 
the  major  employment  and  commercial 
centers  within  the  city.     Modem,   at- 
tractive, high-speed  trains  will  provide 
fast  service  within  the  downtown  area 
and  from  the  downtown  area  to  several 
points  inmiediately  outside  the  physical 
borders    of    the   District   of   Columbia. 
The  system  will  provide  the  dramatic 
Improvement  In  public  transportation  In 
Washington  that  Is  needed  if  we  are  to 
encourage  additional  people  to  use  pub- 
lic   transportation    and    thus    free   our 
streets  and  highways  of  the  present  con- 
gestion.   For  example,  during  the  rush 
hour  it  takes  23  minutes  to  travel  by 
bus  from  the  State  Department  to  the 
Capitol.     That  trip  could  be  made  in 
5V^  minutes  by  rapid  transit.    The  rapid 
transit  rxmning  time  between  Takoma 
Park  and  downtown  Waslilngton  will  be 
approximately    14    minutes    whereas   it 
takes  three-quarters  of  an  hour  to  make 
the  trip  by  bus  today. 

It  is  important  to  emphasize  that  the 
rapid  transit  system  that  would  be  au- 
thorized by  HJl.  8929  Is  not  designed  to 
supplant  highways,  nor  is  it  designed 
to  replace  bus  operations.  Its  purpose 
is  to  complement  these  other  facilities 
so  that  Washington  will  have  a  carefully 
balanced  system  of  highway,  bus.  and 
rail  rapid  transit  facilities.  Large-scale 
bus  operations  provided  by  private  en- 
terprise will  continue  to  be  an  Important 
part  of  the  region's  transportation  net- 
work. 

In  sum.  Mr.  Chairman.  It  is  clear  that 
the  system  Is  needed  and  our  committee 
feels  very  strongly  that  the  system  that 
would  be  authorized  by  H.R.  8929  Is  the 
best  answer. 

Furthermore,  the  financing  program 
appears  to  be  a  soimd  one,  placing  the 
main  burden  of  paying  for  the  system 
on  the  rider  and  not  on  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. Over  3  years  ago.  when  our 
committee  and  the  Congress  were  con- 
sidering legislation  to  establish  the  Na- 
tional Capital  TransportaUon  Agency  to 
prepare  plans  for  a  rapid  transit  system 
we  felt  that  such  a  system  could  be 
financially  soimd.  Accordingly,  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  In- 
structed the  Agency  to  prepare  a  financ- 
ing plan  which  would  provide  as  far  as 
possible  for  the  payment  of  the  capital 
and  operating  costs  of  the  system  by  the 
users — with  as  little  burden  as  possible 
upon  Federal  and  local  taxpayers.  We 
believe  the  Agency  did  Just  that. 

The  system  that  would  be  authorized 
by  H.R.  8929  wUl  be  financed  In  major 
part  by  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds.  The 
forecasts  are  that  revenues  of  the  system 
will  meet  all  operating  costs  and  approxi- 
mately 65  percent  of  the  capital  costs. 
The  total  Federal  grant  contrlbuUon  to 


the  system  will  be  $120  million,  and  the 
contribution  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
$21.7  million.    The  rest  will  be  raised  by 
the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  underwritten 
as  to  principal  and  interest  by  the  Fed- 
eral Government.     When  you  consider 
the  fact  that  the  Federal  Government  is 
spending  in  the  neighborhood  of  $75  mil- 
lion a  year  on  highway  construction  in 
this  region  alone,  and  that  without  a 
rapid  transit  system  more  highways  will 
have  to  be  built — for  the  most  part  with 
Federal  dollars — than  the  highway  de- 
partments of  the  region  want  to  build, 
and  that  these  additional  tiighways  stili 
won't  provide  the  answer,  it  seems  clear 
to  me  that  the  proposed  Federal  contri- 
bution to  the  rapid  transit  system  is  en- 
tirely  reasonable.     To  put   it  another 
way,  the  cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
of  not  building  a  rapid  transit  system 
will  be  greater  than  the  cost  of  building 
one.    And  again  I  want  to  say  that  it  will 
be  the  riders  of  the  system — the  people 
of  the  National  Capital  region— who  will 
bear  the  heaviest  part  of  the  cost  of  the 
system. 

I  want  to  make  one  point  clear.     I 
regard  this  bill  as  entirely  unrelated  to 
the  Urban  Transportation  Act  of  1963. 
the   presently   pending    bill   to   provide 
Federal     matching     grants     to     cities 
throughout  the  coimtry  for  the  construc- 
tion   of    mass    transportation    systems. 
The  bill  before  you  today  applies  solely 
to  the  District  of  Columbia  and  it  is  be- 
fore you  solely  because  of  the  unique 
Federal  interest  In  the  District  and  the 
fact  that  the  Congress  is  the  District's 
legislative  body.    Without  our  action  and 
support  no  rapid  transit  system  can  be 
built  in  the  District.    I,  for  one.  consider 
the  national  mass  transit  bill  to  raise 
issues  of  Federal  financial  and  admin- 
istrative Involvement  In  local  matters 
that  are   completely   unrelated   to   the 
issue  at  hand.     In  contrast,  under  the 
Constitution,  the  Federal  Government  Is 
very  deeply  involved  in  the  affairs  of  the 
Nation's  Capital,  for  these  affairs  were 
rightly  considered  by  the  framers  of  the 
Constitution  to  be  matters  of  national 
concern.    It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
support  the  bill  presently  before  you. 
The  national  mass  transit  bill  Is  a  com- 
pletely different  question  that  must  be 
decided  on  Its  merits  at  another  time. 

The  committee  has  faced  two  Issues 
which  I  believe  require  comment. 

First,  there  has  been  a  proposal  that 
the  present  legislation  include  the  pro- 
vision that  private  enterprise  would  con- 
struct and  operate  the  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem. Insofar  as  construction  Is  con- 
cerned, our  committee  feels  very  strongly 
that  a  public  works  program  of  this 
magnitude  requires  the  constant  scru- 
tiny of  the  Congress  and  I  believe  It 
should  be  undertaken  by  the  responsible 
Federal  agency  that  is  already  charged 
with  this  task.  Insofar  as  the  question 
of  operation  of  the  system  Is  concerned, 
it  Is  the  view  of  our  committee  that  this 
Is  an  Issue  that  requires  further  atten- 
tion and  study  before  a  decision  can  be 
made.  The  system  will  not  begin  to 
operate  for  at  least  another  4  or  5  years 
and  while  construction  goes  forward  the 
Congress  will  have  ample  opportunity  to 
consider  the  question  of  how  the  system 
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should  be  operated.  There  Is  no  reason 
to  consider  this  matter  now  or  to  delay 
construction  of  the  system  while  the 
matter  is  being  decided. 

Second,  it  has  been  proposed  that  the 
present  biU  include  a  rather  complicated 
labor  relations  policy  covering  such  mat- 
ters as  collective  bargaining,  arbitration 
of  disputes  and  protection  of  Job  rights. 
A  very  similar  provision  was  proposed 
3  years  ago  when  the  Congress  was  con- 
sidering the  legislation  establishing  the 
NaUonal  Capital  Transportation  Agency 
and  the  Congress  Included  In  the  act  a 
provision  stating  in  the  clearest  of  terms 
that  before  an  operation  could  begin 
Congress  would  enact  a  bill  establishing 
such  a  labor  relations  policy.    It  was 
the  feeling  of  the  committee  that  a  bill 
establishing  a  labor  relations  policy  at 
the  present  time  would  be  premature  and 
that  this  matter  should  be  considered 
at  a  later  date  when  we  consider  the 
matter  of  who  shoiUd  operate  the  system 
The  key  point  Is  that  in  the  interim,  labor 
will  be  completely  protected  by  the  pres- 
ent provision  of  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Act,   which  remains  in 
force;  that  no  operation  can  begin  until 
a   bill   setting   forth   a  labor   relations 
policy  for  the  Agency  has  been  enacted. 
Mr.  Chairman,  many  people,  including 
the  members  of  our   committee,  have 
spent  much  of  their  time  and  energy 
for  over  10  years  to  develop  this  pro- 
gram.   In  the  meantime,  the  very  prob- 
lem that  this  program  Is  designed   to 
solve — the  traflBc  congestion  problem  in 
our  NaUon's  Capital— has  grown  worse 
and  worse.    The  time  for  action  to  solve 
the  problem  has  arrived,  if  it  Is  not  In 
fact  overdue. 

I  strongly  urge  the  passage  of  H.R 
8929. 

Mr.   HORTON.    Mr.   Chairman,   will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  my  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
Mr.  HORTON.  As  a  member  of  the 
subcommittee,  and  I  attended  most  of 
the  hearings  of  the  subcommittee,  I  do 
not  recall  that  there  was  any  testimony 
that  private  Interests  would  construct 
this  proposed  subway  system.  Is  that 
correct? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  remember  no 
such  testimony  and  I  can  say  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York  was  present 
faithfully  and  I  am  sure  that  one  of  us 
would  have  heard  it  If  it  had  been  said. 
Mr.  HORTON.  The  question  has  been 
asked  of  me,  whether  or  not  private 
interests  or  private  enterprise  would 
construct  this  system,  and  I  have  made 
the  statement  no  such  Interest  has  been 
shown  even  In  such  construction  and 
I  also  think  It  should  appear  In  the 
Record  that  this  proposal  Is  only  for 
the  authorization  of  construction  and 
does  not  pertain  to  the  operation  of  the 
system  as  such. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  That  Is  correct. 
May  I  say  in  response  to  what  the  gen- 
tleman has  Just  said  that  I  understand 
this  so-called  private  enterprise  proposi- 
tion that  will  be  offered  merely  means 
the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States  and 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  will  still  do 
what  this  bill  requires  and  turn  It  over 
to  some  nameless  Individuals  who  want 
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to  take  the  taxpayers'  money  and  try  to 
build  the  system. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  mysrif  30  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  House  now  has  be- 
fore It  for  aeUon  HJl.  8929.  a  blU  to 
authorize  the  construction  of  a  rail  rapid 
transit  system  in  the  District  of  Colimi- 
bia  and,  to  a  limited  extent,  to  its  im- 
mediate environs.  It  comes  to  the  floor 
with  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on 
the  District  of  Coliunbia.  and  against  a 
backgrround  of  some  10  years  of  careful 
study  and  preparation. 

Passage  of  the  bill  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  health,  well-being,  and  beauty 
of  our  Nation's  Capital. 

During  the  10  years  that  have  gone 
into  the  development  of  this  program,  the 
efforts  of  the  Congress  to  Improve  trans- 
portation in  Washington  have  been  en- 
tirely bipartisan.  The  program  was  t)e- 
gun  diiring  President  Eisenhower's  ad- 
ministration, it  was  continued  during 
the  administration  of  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  and  it  has  the  strong 
support  of  President  Johnson. 

As  the  representative  of  the  10th  Dis- 
trict of  Virginia,  and  as  the  ranking  mi- 
nority member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia.  I,  for  one, 
have  devoted  much  of  my  time  and  effort 
during  my  11  years  in  the  Congress  to 
this  program.  I  have  done  so  because  I 
know  that  an  improved  transportation 
system  is  of  vital  importance  to  the  many 
thousands  of  people  in  northern  Virginia 
who  have  to  cross  the  Potomac  River 
each  morning  and  evening  on  their  way 
to  or  from  work  and  to  the  millions  of 
citizens  in  our  country  who  take  pride  in 
our  Nation's  Capital.  I  believe,  there- 
fore, that  passage  of  this  bill  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 

The  bill  before  us  calls  for  a  major 
Innovation  in  National  Capital  transpor- 
tation, the  Introduction  in  Washington 
of  a  modem,  high-speed,  high-capacity 
rail  rapid  transit  system.  It  represents 
a  major  undertaking  to  preserve  the 
beauty  and  dignity  of  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tal, and  to  enhance  the  economic  health 
and  vitality— and  the  livability  of  the 
National  Capital  commtinlty.  And  it  is 
directly  related  to  the  efBcient  and  effec- 
tive performance  of  the  work  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  have  often  stated  my 
conviction  that  the  Ehstrict  of  Columbia 
Is  a  national  trust,  and  that  all  our  cit- 
izens have  a  direct  Interest  not  only  in 
its  day-to-day  government,  but  in  all 
decisions  respecting  its  welfare.  I  can 
state  without  hesitation  that  at  no  time 
during  my  years  of  service  in  the  House 
and  on  the  District  Committee  have  we 
brought  forth  legislation  more  important 
to  the  welfare  of  the  region  than  this. 
The  transportatk)n  proUems  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  have  grown  ever 
more  serious  with  the  passage  of  years. 
In  this  age  of  Jets  and  rocketry,  Wash- 
ingtcm  is  beset  by  a  creeping  paralysis  of 
its  transportation  system  during  the  crit- 
ical periods  of  the  day.  The  influx  of 
visitors  on  special  occasions  makes  down- 
town Washington  a  place  to  be  avoided. 
In  bad  weather,  traffic  comes  to  a  com- 
plete standstill.  And  the  forecasts  show 
that  the  region  will  steadily  expand  and 
this  problem  will  steadily  get  worse  un- 


less we  £ict  promptly  to  construct  a  rapid 
transit  system.  If  Washington  is  to  re- 
main the  beautiful,  q^acious.  exciting 
elty  it  is  today;  if  our  Capital  is  to  be 
free  to  develop  and  enhance  its  resources 
in  a  manner  befitting  its  position  of 
leadership  in  the  free  world;  if  we  are 
to  accommodate  the  tremendous  growth 
ahd  development  anticipated  for  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region  in  years  that  lie 
ahead,  action  is  needed  now  to  bring 
present  relief  and  to  gear  our  transpor- 
tation facilities  to  the  future. 

Mr.  Chairman,  our  committee  has  long 
recognized  that  because  of  their  Inevi- 
table impact  on  the  life  and  development 
of  the  community,  decisions  on  major 
transportation  improvements  in  Wash- 
ington had  to  be  carefully  weighed. 
Consequently,  under  the  aegis  of  the  Dis- 
trict Committee  and  the  Joint  Commit- 
tee on  Washington  Metropolitan  Prob- 
lems of  the  85th  and  86th  Congresses, 
steps  were  taken  by  the  Congress  to  ob- 
tain comprehensive  studies  of  the  re- 
gion's transportation  problems  and 
requirements.  The  National  Capital 
Planning  Act  of  1952  called  for  the  for- 
mulation and  adoption  by  the  National 
Capital  Regional  Planning  Council  of  a 
coordinated  areawide  development 
plan — including  plans  for  land  use.  major 
thoroughfares,  and  mass  transportation. 
Prom  1955  to  1959,  more  than  $400,000 
was  appropriated  to  the  Commission  and 
Council  for  the  performance  of  special 
transportation  studies,  and  the  preiJara- 
tlon  of  a  plan  for  regional  transportation 
Improvement. 

This  study  was  one  of  the  most  ex- 
haustive transportation  investigations 
ever  conducted  in  any  American  city. 
It  took  4  years  to  complete.  While  it  was 
underway  our  Joint  committee  conducted 
a  nimiber  of  independent  research  proj- 
ects on  transportation  and  other  metro- 
politan problems.  We  kept  close  watch 
over  the  major  study  and  held  hearings 
to  check  its  progress.  When  it  was  com- 
pleted in  1959.  President  Eisenhower 
forwarded  it  to  the  Congress  for  consid- 
eration, and  in  November  of  that  year 
the  joint  committee  held  6  days  of  public 
hearings  on  its  content  and  recom- 
mendations. 

The  1959  study  was  an  examination 
in  depth  of  the  transportation  problems 
faced  by  the  region.  It  made  clear  that 
if  Washington  and  the  National  Capital 
region  are  to  continue  to  thrive  and  grow 
in  an  orderly  maimer,  a  balanced,  co- 
ordinated areawide  transF>ortation  sys- 
tem is  essential.  This  study  made  it 
absolutely  clear  that  an  improved  system 
of  highways  is  necessary  but  that  high- 
ways alone  cannot  meet  the  region's 
critical  congestion  problem.  To  move 
the  huge  number  of  people  that  enter 
and  leave  downtown  each  working  day. 
and  to  relieve  the  pressures  on  the  high- 
way system,  a  vastly  Improved  network 
of  public  mass  transportation  facilities  is 
essential.  The  1959  study  concluded  that 
a  system  of  rail  rapid  transit,  operating 
on  exclusive  rights-of-way,  should  be  de- 
veloped for  this  purpose,  and  it  was  evi- 
dent from  our  hearings  that  this 
approach  had  the  enthusiastic  support 
of  virtually  every  public  and  private 
agency,     organization    and     individual 


whose  views  were  heard.  There  was 
then,  and  there  Is  today,  widespread  pub- 
lic demand  for  the  establishment  of  a 
rail  rapid  transit  system. 

On  March  14,  1960.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
Introduced  in  the  House  a  bill.  HH. 
11135.  which  was  later  enacted  as  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960.  The  1959  transportation  study 
had  shown  us  the  way.  It  had  identified 
the  problems.  It  had  not.  however,  pro- 
duced a  program  for  rapid  transit  devel- 
opment in  sufficient  detail  of  design, 
preliminary  engineering  of  routes,  cost 
estimates,  traffic  studies,  recommenda- 
tions on  financing — and  we  needed  an 
organization  qualified  and  equipped  to 
do  the  Job.  My  bill  was  calculated  to 
move  us  forward  to  the  point  of  action. 
The  organization  created  by  the  1960 
Act — the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency — has  given  us  2V2  years  of 
detailed  preparation.  We  now  have  the 
engineering,  cost,  traffic,  and  financial 
information  needed  for  an  action  pro- 
gram. The  Agency's  work  has  weathered 
the  tests  of  official  and  public  scrutiny. 
I  am  satisfied  that  it  has  performed  its 
Job  well,  and  am  confident  that  the  Con- 
gress has  a  sxu-e  footing  for  the  action 
now  requested  of  it. 

The  bill  before  us  now  would  author- 
ize the  construction  of  some  23  miles  of 
rail  rapid  transit  Mrtthin  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  to  terminal  points  short 
distances  beyond  the  District  line  in 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  It  also  author- 
izes the  establishment  of  an  up-to-date 
commuter  railroad  service  from  Union 
Station  through  much  of  Prince  Georges 
County  to  Bowie,  Md.,  on  the  existing 
facilities  of  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad. 
Under  the  bill  a  downtown  subway  line 
will  be  constructed  along  O  Street 
NW.,  from  12th  Street  east  to  Judiciary 
Square  to  the  Capitol.  Radial  rapid 
transit  lines  will  extend  to  Van  Ness 
Street  NW.,  to  Columbia  Heights  NW., 
Pentagon  City  and  Rosslyn  in  Arling- 
ton, Woodslde  near  Sliver  Spring  in 
Montgomery  County,  and  Anacostia  in 
Southeast  Washington.  Except  for  the 
line  to  Montgomery  County  and  the  one 
to  Bowie,  both  of  which  will  occupy  ex- 
isting railroad  right-of-way,  the  service 
will  be  in  subways  within  the  District. 
Operations  will  be  conducted  with  the 
most  modem  high-speed,  high-capacity 
transit  equipment  available.  The  total 
estimated  cost  of  constructing  and  equip- 
ping the  facilities  will  be  $400.6  million. 

A  key  featiure  of  the  program  is  that 
its  costs  are  to  be  met  primarily  by  the 
users  and  not  by  the  taxpayers.  This 
amount  will  be  raised  by  a  combination 
of  grants  from  the  Federal  Government 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  pro- 
ceeds from  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds  in 
the  private  market  underwritten  as  to 
principal  and  interest  by  the  Federal 
Government.  The  direct  outlay  of  Fed- 
eral funds  will  total  $120  million.  The 
District's  contribution  will  be  $21.7  mil- 
lion. The  balance  of  $258.9  million  plus 
interest  requirements  during  construc- 
tion will  be  repaid  out  of  the  revenues 
of  the  system.  It  is  anticipated  that  the 
system  will  repay  its  bonded  debt  over  a 
period  of  36  years,  and  that  we  may  rea- 
sonably expect  a  refunding  of  govern- 
ment grants  during  later  years. 
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I  want  to  emphasize  that  these  fore- 
casts are  based  on  a  fare  structure  that 
is  very  similar  to  presently  prevailing 
fares;  that  is.  a  25-cent  base  fare  within 
the  10-mile  square  and  a  maximum  of  55 
cents  to  the  farthest  point,  which  is 
Bowie.  Md. 

Mr.  Chairman,  under  the  very  able 
leadership  of  our  distinguished  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitener],  the  District  Committee  has 
examined  this  system  and  its  proposed 
financing  with  the  utmost  care. 

In  view  of  my  own  deep  concern  for 
the  transportation  problem  over  the 
years,  I  have  taken  special  pains  to  as- 
sure myself  that  the  program  now  pro- 
posed to  the  Congress  Is  a  correct  solu- 
tion. I  am  pleased  to  be  able  to  say  that 
In  my  opinion  the  proposal  before  us  now 
Is  sound  In  every  resp»ect. 

The  construction  cost  estimates  have 
been  carefully  developed.  The  Agency's 
forecasts  of  operating  costs,  traffic,  and 
revenues  have  been  expertly  prepared, 
and  are  reasonable.  I  am  convinced  that 
every  effort  has  been  made  to  treat  these 
factors  conservatively.  In  my  judgment 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  the 
proposed  transit  system  will  be  an  eco- 
nomically viable,  self-sufficient  opera- 
tion. When  the  Congress  enacted  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of 
1960,  we  recognized  that  if  major  trans- 
portation improvements  are  to  be  under- 
taken in  the  National  Capital  region, 
financial  participation  by  the  Federal 
Govemment  is  a  prerequisite.  In  the 
1960  act,  we  called  for  a  plan  of  finance 
which  would  place  the  principal  financial 
burden  on  the  persons  benefiting  from 
transportation  Improvements.  The  pres- 
ent bill  does  just  that.  The  bulk  of  the 
expense  will  be  borne  out  of  the  farebox, 
and  the  direct  Federal  and  District  con- 
tributions are,  I  think,  appropriate  and 
reasonable. 

The  facilities  to  be  constructed  under 
the  bill  will  be  confined  largely  to  the 
District  of  Columbia,  the  area  of  special 
interest  to  the  Congress.  They  will  go 
far  toward  relieving  surface  traffic  con- 
gestion In  the  central  city,  and  will  bring 
to  Washington  the  type  of  fast,  efficient 
mass  transportation  that  presently  exists 
In  all  of  the  other  major  capitals  of  the 
world.  This  bill  win  fulfill  the  Federal 
Government's  obligation  for  transporta- 
tion Improvement  in  the  National  Capi- 
tal region.  It  wiU  establish  a  system 
which  may  later  be  extended  through- 
out the  region  by  the  Agency  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  locaJ  governments.  I  am 
convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  soundness 
of  the  present  Investment.  The  financ- 
ing of  this  program  has  been  handled 
in  a  clear-headed,  businesslike  manner. 
For  an  Immediate  outlay  of  $141.7  mil- 
lion in  Federal  and  District  of  Columbia 
funds,  the  National  Capital  will  obtain 
a  $400  million  rapid  transit  system— 
with  reasonable  expectation  of  a  recovery 
in  full  of  the  expenditure.  I  commend 
this  to  the  House  as  good  business. 

I  am  well  aware,  Mr.  Chairman,  that 
the  bill  before  mb  now  leaves  many  Im- 
portant questions  unanswered.  This 
legislation  Is  designed  to  enable  us  to 
begin.  It  is  limited  to  the  construction 
of  the  needed  facilities.  This  will  be  a 
time-consuming      proposition,      should 


move  forward  without  delay,  and  can 
get  started  with  the  grant  funds  called 
for  by  the  program.  Additional  legisla- 
tion will  be  required  to  authorize  the 
required  revenue  bond  financing,  and 
the  operation  of  the  facilities.  This  will 
be  prepared  as  construction  progresses. 
It  win  involve  complex  questions  con- 
cerning the  nature  of  the  organization 
which  Is  to  control  and  operate  the  sys- 
tem, the  rights  of  the  private  transporta- 
tion companies  that  are  presently  serving 
the  region,  labor  relations,  and  many 
others.  I  agree  completely  with  the 
committee's  judgment  that  these  are 
matters  which  require  more  study  and 
investigation  than  has  been  possible  to 
date.  We  are  dealing  here  with  a  major 
construction  program.  Transit  opera- 
tions cannot  reasonably  be  anticipated 
before  1970,  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
rush  decisions  on  many  subjects  of  ma- 
jor importance.  At  the  same  time,  it 
would  make  no  sense  at  all  to  delay  con- 
struction until  all  matters  have  been 
resolved.  This  program  has  been  10 
years  in  the  making.  The  Congress  has 
before  it  all  the  information  it  needs  to 
launch  the  construction  phase.  H.R. 
8929  is  the  first  order  of  business,  and  it 
should  be  enacted  without  delay. 

All  have  recognized  that  major  trans- 
portation Improvements  such  as  that 
authorized  by  the  bill  before  us  today 
are  essential  if  the  beauty,  the  dignity, 
and  the  economic  vitality  of  the  National 
Capital  are  to  be  preserved  and  en- 
hanced. This  is  indeed  a  matter  which 
transcends  party  lines,  and  has  a  strong 
appeal  to  all  Americans.  I  want  to  com- 
mend all  of  my  colleagues  on  the  District 
of  Columbia  Committee  for  the  years  of 
devoted  effort  it  has  taken  to  produce 
today's  bill. 

Mr.  Chairman,  on  behalf  of  the  people 
of  my  district,  the  people  of  the  District 
of  Colimibla,  and  the  citizens  of  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  I  urge  the  enactment  of 
H.R.  8929. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 
Mr.  JONAS.  May  I  say  by  way  of 
preliminary  remarks  that  I  am  not  hos- 
tile to  this  legislation.  I  am  trying  to 
find  out  something  about  it.  I  have  not 
made  up  my  mind  as  to  how  I  shall  vote 
and  I  Intend  to  listen  to  the  discussion. 

I  recognize  this  city  needs  a  rapid 
transit  system,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
someone  explain  the  formula  or  the  basis 
on  which  the  committee  justifies  recom- 
mending that  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  pay  30  percent  of  the  cost 
and  that  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Colimibia  pay  only  5  percent  of  the  cost. 
If  the  gentleman  will  go  into  that  and 
give  us  the  thinking  of  the  committee 
and  the  formula  that  was  used  to  arrive 
at  the  apportionment  I  would  appreciate 
It. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  wiU 
confess  that  the  formula  came  originally 
from  the  formula  in  the  originally  pro- 
posed national  transit  bill.  I  should  like 
to  point  out  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  it  is  provided  In  that  bill  that 
two-thirds  of  the  costs  in  the  various 
metropolitan  areas  of  the  country  be 
paid  by  the  Federal  Govemment,  and 


33.3  percent  by  the  local  communities; 
that  is,  in  the  original  $800  million  rec- 
ommendation which  I  referred  to.  It  was 
provided  that  the  local  communities,  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  the  suburban 
areas  of  Maryland  and  Virginia  should 
each  contribute  $60  million,  and  the 
Federal  Govemment  $120  million. 

When  we  cut  the  program  in  half.  It 
eliminated  the  suburban  commimltles 
from  the  program,  but  It  left  in  the  $20 
miUion  for  the  District  of  Colimibla  and 
the  fully  recommended  Federal  contribu- 
tion. 

It  Is  not  too  important  whether  the 
Federal  contribution  is  $120  million  or 
$60  million  or  $20  million.     Sixty-five 
percent  of  the  total  cost  will  be  financed 
by  revenue  bonds.    This  is  the  Nation's 
Capital.    I  am  not  going  to  be  facetious, 
but  this  is  the  Nation's  Capital.    If  we  do 
anything  in  improving  the  transporta- 
tion situation  here  In  Washington,  or 
solving    any   other   problems   which    it 
might  have,  whether  it  be  in  education 
or  police  protection,  whatever  it  may  be. 
we  are  going  to  have  to  spend  money, 
and  we  are  going  to  have  to  provide  the 
financing.    We  could  tax  the  District  of 
Colimibia  to  a  point  of  disminishing  re- 
turns but  this  would  accomplish  no  use- 
ful purpose.    We  have  Just  finished  de- 
liberating a  bill  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia in  which  we  provided  an  increase 
to  $50  million  In  the  Federal  contribution 
to  the  Nation's  Capital  and  also  an  in- 
crease in  its  borrowing  authority.    The 
gentleman    from   North   Carolina    [Mr. 
Whitener]  pointed  out  that  the  District 
last  year  had  borrowing  authority  which 
could  be  used  for  financing  $21  million 
for  the  District  of  Columbia's  portion. 
But  again,  we  are  hoping  that  the  $120 
million  can  ultimately  be  repaid.    But  it 
is  up  to  the  Congress  to  make  the  grant  as 
recommended  in  the  bill  or  in  the  form  of 
a  loan.    I  do  not  think  we  can  shiric  our 
responsibility  to  see  that  the  Nation's 
Capital  is  properly  financed  or  properly 
run. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  pointed  out  that 
a  member  of  the  committee  staff  In  con- 
ference with  Mr.  Schuyler  Lowe.  Direc- 
tor of  Finance  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, states  that  Mr.  Lowe  has  expressed 
the  opinion  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
resort  to  this  extra  borrowing  authority 
that  we  granted  to  the  District.  He  feels 
that  since  this  is  to  be  paid  out  over  a 
period  of  years  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia it  could  be  taken  care  of  through  cur- 
rent revenues. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to 
the    gentleman    from    California    [Mr. 

SISKJ. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  want  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina  on  the  very  fine  presentation  he 
has  made  here  today.  I  want  to  com- 
mend both  him  and  my  other  distin- 
guished colleagues  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Committee  for  the  sustained  and 
careful  interest  and  effort  they  have  de- 
voted to  the  preparation  of  the  program 
now  before  us.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr. 
Chairman,  every  Member  of  the  House 
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can  and  should  take  great  pride  In  to- 
day's accomplishment,  for  the  transit 
development  program  before  us  today  is 
the  product  of  many  years  of  planning 
and  preparation  which  have  had  the  con- 
tinuing and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
vkhole  Congress  from  the  beginning. 

As  the  National  Capital,  the  District 
of  Columbia  is  the  showplace  of  our  Na- 
tion. It  symbolizes  our  heritage  of  dem- 
ocratic freedom  and  progress,  and  it  is 
from  within  its  precincts  that  the  power 
and  prestige  of  the  Nation  is  exercised. 
Its  public  buildings  and  monuments 
mem3riahze  our  national  traditions  and 
institutions  and  stand  as  living  expres- 
sions of  our  history  of  freedom  and  dem- 
ocratic government.  Washington  is  the 
reception  place  of  the  Nation.  It  is  the 
mecca  of  millions  of  visitors  every  year 
from  throughout  the  Nation  and  the 
world.  Every  American  has  a  direct  in- 
terest in  preserving  its  beauty  and  dig- 
nity as  a  city  and  seeing  to  it  that  con- 
ditions are  right  for  its  orderly  growth 
as  an  economically  healthy  and  vital 
community.  Tlie  passage  of  H.R.  8929 
is  of  tremendous  importance  to  the  Na- 
tional Capital  and  all  of  our  citizens  have 
a  stake  in  what  we  do  here  today. 

Mr.  Chairman,  unless  the  Congress 
takes  prompt  action  to  improve  trans- 
portation in  Washington,  the  physical 
integrity  of  the  city  will  be  endangered 
and  its  cultural  and  economic  life  will 
be  stifled.  Since  1940  the  population  of 
the  Washington  metrooolitan  area  has 
increased  from  some  970,000  people  to 
over  2  million.  By  1980  3 '2  million  are 
expected,  sind  by  the  year  2000  this  may 
be  a  community  of  5  million.  These  past 
years  have  been  ones  of  ever-increasing 
street  traffic  congestion.  Automobiles 
have  multiplied  so  that  movement  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  is  agonizingly  slow  dur- 
ing critical  hours.  Weather  hazards 
bring  everything  to  a  standstill.  Who  of 
us  can  forget  the  snows  and  traffic  prob- 
lems of  the  last  inauguration  day.  This 
will  be  repeated  time  and  again  unless 
corrective  action  is  taken  now. 

Our  distinguished  colleague  from 
North  Carolina  has  given  us  the  history 
of  the  bill  before  us  now.  It  is  the  prod- 
uct of  10  years'  preparation.  We  recog- 
nized long  ago  that  major  transporta- 
tion Improvements  are  required.  The 
transit  development  program  authorized 
by  this  bin  has  weathered  the  test  of 
public  scrutiny  and  examination.  The 
construction  of  subway  rail  rapid  transit 
for  Washington  has  the  strong  support 
of  the  administration,  of  aH  interested 
Federal  agencies  and  of  the  local  govern- 
ments and  planning  bodies  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region.  This  solution  to 
the  transportation  problem  has  been 
endorsed  by  some  500  citizens,  profes- 
sional, trade,  and  political  organizations. 
The  public  demand  for  a  rapid  transit 
system  is  unmistakably  clear. 

I  have  said  that  passage  of  this  Wll  is 
Important  to  the  Nation  because  the  fu- 
ture of  o\ir  Capital  City  is  involved.  I 
think  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  should  also 
ask  ourselves  just  what  this  program  will 
mean  for  the  people  of  the  community 
whose  welfare  is  the  peculiar  and  uni- 
que concern  of  the  Congress.    If  we  do 


so  it  becomes  apparent  that  in  addition 
to  preserving  and  enhancing  the  beauty 
of  the  National  Capital,  the  program  will 
produce  many  desirable  benefits  for  the 
community. 

For  example,  consider  the  benefits  to 
labor  and  business.  Preliminary  esti- 
mates of  the  labor  and  materials  required 
for  construction  of  the  facilities  indi- 
cate that  average  maniMwer  require- 
ments for  construction  over  a  b-yeai 
period  will  amount  to  some  3.800  jobs, 
including  the  employment  of  miners, 
engineers,  teamsters,  cai-penters,  elec- 
tricians, and  many  other  skills.  More 
than  1,700.000  cubic  yards  of  concrete  in- 
volving over  2  million  yards  of  sand  and 
aggregate  and  almost  2^  million  barrels 
of  cement  will  be  needed.  Lumber  re- 
quirements will  approximate  175  million 
board  feet  and  some  400  tons  of  steel  will 
be  needed.  The  program  will  mean  ma- 
jor opportunities  for  business  and  labor. 
It  will  relieve  unemployment  and  open  a 
new  market  for  materials.  In  short.  Mr. 
Chairman,  this  program  will  be  a  signif- 
icant contribution  to  the  economic  well- 
being  of  the  region. 

Furthermore,  by  relieving  traffic  con- 
gestion the  facilities  created  will  do  much 
to  infuse  new  life  in  the  commercial  areas 
in  Washington.  Property  values  along 
the  routes  of  the  system  will  increase  and 
the  tax  base  of  the  District  will  be  en- 
hanced. The  time  saved  in  travel  alone 
can  be  measured  in  the  millions  of  dol- 
lars. 

By  facilitating  movement  into  and 
through  downtown  the  proposed  transit 
facilities  will  do  much  to  Increase  the 
efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  Govern- 
ment operations.  This  bill  will  bring  to 
Washington  a  modem  system  of  trans- 
port of  the  type  already  available  In  every 
other  major  capital  of  the  world.  In- 
deed, we  can  expect  that  the  system 
created  for  Washington  will  be  a  substan- 
tial improvement  over  these  others. 
After  10  years  of  planning  and  faced 
with  the  prospect  of  paralyzing  traffic 
congestion  in  the  years  ahead  our  re- 
sponsibility and  opportunity  today  is  to 
get  on  with  a  solution. 

I  have  said  that  this  legislation  has 
the  overwhelming  support  of  the  people. 
I  should  like  to  point  out,  however,  that 
concern  has  been  expressed  over  the 
failure  of  this  legislation  to  include  any 
provision  dealing  with  the  rights  of  labor 
and  that  an  amendment  was  proposed 
before  our  committee  providing  that 
private  enterprise  would  operate  the 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  assure  each 
and  every  Member  of  the  House  that 
all  of  these  matters  have  received  the 
careful  and  studious  attention  of  the 
District  Committee.  We  did  not  treat 
these  matters  in  the  bill  because  we  felt 
they  were  premature.  This  legislation 
Involves  no  attempt  to  dispose  of  or  pass 
judgment  on  these  questions.  The  facil- 
ities authorized  by  H  Jl.  8929  will  require 
many  years  to  construct.  Transit  oper- 
ations cannot  reasonably  be  anticipated 
before  1970.  In  the  Judgment  of  the 
committee,  the  most  pressing  task  at 
hand  is  to  get  on  with  the  construction 
phase  of  this  program.    Action  in  this 


direction  is  already  long  overdue.  The 
concerns  I  have  Just  mentioned  involve 
very  complex  issues,  the  resolution  of 
which  will  require  careful  decisions  In 
order  to  achieve  a  proper  balancing  of 
the  public  and  private  interests  involved. 
In  view  of  the  overriding  public  demand 
for  Immediate  action  on  construction 
and  the  fact  that  several  years  remain 
during  which  such  judgments  can  be 
reached.  It  would  make  no  sense  at  all 
to  delay  this  phase  of  the  program.  In- 
stead, it  Is  the  considered  opinion  of 
our  committee  that  the  time  available 
before  transit  operations  can  commence 
should  be  devoted  to  careful  study  and 
investigation  of  such  issues  so  that  the 
ultimate  decisions  on  them  will  be  cor- 
rect ones. 

In  the  meantime  the  rights  of  the 
private  transportation  companies  In  the 
area  and  the  Interests  of  my  good 
friends  in  the  labor  movement  will  be 
undisturbed.  In  fact,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  earlier,  the  bill  by  providing  new 
jobs  here  and  throughout  the  country 
will  be  a  very  great  help  to  labor.  The 
activities  of  the  National  Capital  Trans- 
portation Agency  under  this  bill  will 
continue  to  be  subject  to  the  provisions 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960.  Section  205(a)  (2)  of  that 
act  provides  that  the  Agency  shall  not 
operate  any  transit  facilities  or  provide 
by  agreement  for  the  operation  of 
transit  facilities,  until  the  Congress  shall 
establish  for  the  Agency  a  labor  rela- 
tions policy,  defining  labor's  right  to  or- 
ganize, to  bargain  collectively,  to  arbi- 
trate disputes,  and  to  safeguard  job 
rights.  Transit  labor  Is  thus  assured 
that  its  concerns  will  be  met  before  op' 
eratlons  can  begin. 

By  the  same  token  section  205(a)(2) 
of  that  act  also  provides  that  the  Agency 
shall  not  acquire  facilities,  property,  or 
rights-of-way  of  private  motorbus  com- 
panies and  persons;  or  operate  buses 
or  jjimilar  motor  vehicles  or  make  agree- 
ments for  the  provision  of  motorbus 
service  competitive  with  private  transit 
companies.  The  question  of  operation 
of  the  rapid  transit  system  can  be  dealt 
with  by  the  Congress  while  construction 
moves  ahead. 

In  my  Judgment,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
1960  act  and  the  present  bill  constitute 
reasonable  protection  for  both  labor  and 
Industry,  AU  we  are  being  asked  to  do 
today  Is  to  get  on  with  the  work  of  con- 
struction. Additional  legislation  will  be 
required  before  transit  operations  can 
begin  and  I  want  to  assure  any  who  may 
be  concerned  over  the  matters  we  leave 
open  today  that  the  rights  of  labor  and 
Industry  will  be  protected  in  such  subse- 
quent legislation. 

I  might  say  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, that  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  proposed  an  amend- 
ment which  is  sponsored  by  labor  to  the 
bill  which  I  supported  in  committee.  I 
might  say  I  expect  to  support  his  amend- 
ment today,  but  I  do  want  to  make  It 
clear  that  I  shall  support  this  bill 
whether  or  not  this  amendment  is  of- 
fered, believing  there  is  ample  time  to 
settle  this  Issue  at  the  appropriate  time. 

Mr.  CHiainnan,  the  Nation  as  a  whole 
and  the  pec^ile  of  the  National  Capital 
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region  have  waited  long  for  action  by 
the  Congress  on  this  important  and 
critical  subject.  Transportation  relief 
In  Washington  can  come  about  only  if 
the  Federal  Government  c(»nmlts  itself 
to  the  task  and  takes  the  first  step. 
Passage  of  H.R.  8929  is  that  step.  I 
commend  the  bill  to  the  House.  The 
future  welfare  of  our  Capital  City  hinges 
on  its  passage. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SISK.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  to 
congratulate  the  gentleman  on  a  very 
fine  statement  and  also  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  urge  the  House  to  give  fa- 
vorable consideration  to  the  amendment 
referred  to  by  the  gentleman  when  it 
comes  up  later  this  afternoon. 

May  I  say  as  a  fellow  member  of  the 
committee  that  I  concur  in  everything 
that  the  gentleman  has  said.  I  feel  it  is 
most  important  that  this  legislation 
come  to  grips  with  the  amendment  deal- 
ing with  appropriate  labor  provisions 
today.  This  can  be  done.  As  the  gentle- 
man has  pointed  out,  they  are  reason- 
able, and  I  only  hope  that  we  will  act 
favorably  upon  It  In  the  Committee  to- 
day. 

Mr.  SISK.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BRGYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Indiana  (Mr.  Roijdebush]. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  will 
count.  [After  counting.]  Sixty-nine 
Members  are  present,  not  a  quorum. 
The  Clerk  will  caU  the  roll. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  325] 
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Ayraa 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

OllTer  P. 
Brooka 
Brown.  C&llX. 
Buckley 
Burton 
Carey 
Celler 

Clawson,  Del 
Cooley 
Gorman 
DaTl8.0a. 
D*Tla,  Tenn. 
Dawaon 
Delaney 
Derounlan 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
KdwartlB 
Pogarty 
0111 
Grant 
Oreen,  Pa. 
Oumey 
Hanna 
Hansen 
Harrey,  Ifleh. 
Hubert 


HempblU 

Jarmau 

Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Klng.CtiXt. 

Klrwan 

KluczynsU 

Lecgett 

Long,  La. 

McDowell 

Macdonald 

MalllUrd 

Martin,  Caaif . 

Martin.  Maw. 

Michel 

MUllken 

MlnahaU 

Monagan 

Moore        1 1 

MDrrtson    ! ' 

OBrlen.  ni 

OUara.  Mich. 

Paaaman    ' , 

PowaU        II 

Qule 

Rsld.  NT. 

Rhodes,  Arts. 

Rivera,  8.C. 

Roberto.  Ala. 


Rooney,  Pa. 

Rooaevelt 

Roybal 

St.  Oeorge 

St  Oerxnaln 

Senner 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Slkes 

Smith,  Oaltf. 

Stephen* 

Stlnson 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thorn  peon.  La. 

Thompson,  II  J. 

Thompson.  Tex. 

Trimble 

TUflk 

mt        * 

Vinson 
White 
Whttten 
Wlckersham 
Willis 

WUaon.  Bob 
Wilson. 
Charles  H. 


Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  HoLiFiiLD,  Chairman  of  the  Commit-' 
tee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union,  reported  that  that  Commit- 
tee, having  had  under  consideration  the 
bill  H.R.  8829  and  finding  Itself  without 
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a  quorum,  he  had  directed  the  roll  to  be 
called,  when  345  Members  responded  to 
their  names,  a  quorum,  and  he  submitted 
herewith  the  names  of  the  absentees 
to  be  spread  upon  the  JoumaL 

The  Committee  resumed  its  sitting. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  H.R.  892».  I  sat  on 
the  subcommittee  and  I  listened  to  hours 
of  testimony  concerning  this  legislation. 
When  a  vote  was  taken  to  report  this 
bill,  I  was  one  of  the  members  who  op- 
posed Its  being  reported. 

For  the  life  of  me  I  am  unable  to  dif- 
ferentiate between  a  system  of  this  type 
as  proposed  by  this  legislation  and  those 
systems  to  be  proposed  in  the  so-called 
mass  transportation  legislation. 

I  will  say.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  I  op- 
pose that  legislation  and  with  the  same 
vigor  that  I  am  opposed  to  this.  This 
bill  provides  for  a  so-called  bobtailed 
rapl  i  transit  system.  It  will  be  paid  for 
In  the  following  manner — $21.7  million 
by  the  District  of  Columbia,  by  a  direct 
contribution,  and  $120  million  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  U.S.  Government,  be- 
cause this  Is  a  Federal  contribution,  and 
$258.9  million  by  a  bond  Issue  carrying 
4.5  percent  interest  and  which  is  sub- 
ject to  tax. 

The  assumption  has  been  advanced 
that  the  cost  of  this  system  will  be  borne 
by  the  riders  themselves.  First.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  $121  million 
proposed  as  the  initial  Federal  contribu- 
tion will  not  be  repaid  under  this  act 
to  the  Federal  Government.  What  if  this 
curtailed  system  does  not  pay  off  fi- 
nancially? What  If  some  of  these  fine 
estimates  that  we  have  been  given  today 
go  wrong?  It  looks  to  me  as  though  the 
Federal  Government  will  not  only  lose 
its  $121  million  contribution  but  will  be 
saddled  with  requirement  that  we  make 
good  the  $258.9  million  in  bonds  and  pos- 
sibly be  on  the  hook  for  the  $21.7  mil- 
lion for  the  District  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  I  have  talked 
to  many  people  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue.  Certainly  my  objection  to  rapid 
transportation  if  i  can  use  that  descrip- 
tion, in  the  District  of  Columbia  is  ex- 
actly similar  to  my  opposition  to  this 
type  of  transportation  system  in  any 
other  city  in  the  United  States,  if  the 
Federal  Government  is  required  to  pay 

It  is  my  understanding  a  motion  will 
be  made  to  recommit  this  bill.  I  shall 
support  the  motion  to  recommit  and 
urge  the  Monbers  of  this  body  to  do  like- 
wise. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chahman,  will  the 
gentleman  srield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  read  this 
morning,  I  think,  in  an  editorial  in  one 
of  the  local  newq>apers  that  this  $121 
million  was  not  very  much  but  was  just  a 
starter  and  that  later  on  more  Federal 
fimds  could  be  obtained.  Could  the  gen- 
tleman enlighten  me  on  that? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  think  the  point 
la  well  taken  by  the  gentleman  from 
Washington.  I  think  $121  million  is  a 
lot  of  money.  However,  I  did  read  the 
same  editorial  he  refers  to,  and  It  is  ap- 


parently a  feeling  among  some  of  the 
people  in  the  District  that  they  will  come 
back  and  see  the  Federal  Government  at 
some  future  time  and  ask  them  for  ad- 
ditional funds  to  carry  out  this  system. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  happy  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman  from  North 
Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman  tell 
us  how  realistic  are  these  figures,  and 
how  they  were  compiled,  that  appear  In 
table  12  on  page  39  of  the  report,  these 
very  heavy  net  revenues  after  deprecia- 
tion? How  were  those  estimates  com- 
pUed? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  will  say  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  that  I 
compliment  the  ccMnmittee  on  securing 
the  very  best  witnesses  and  the  very  best 
authority  possible  on  those  figures.  We 
received  those  figures  which  appear  in 
the  hearings,  and  whUe  I  cannot  give  all 
the  names  of  all  the  different  organiza- 
tions and  Individuals  who  testified,  we 
did  secure  the  most  knowledgeable  in- 
formation possible  from  the  leading 
transit  authorities  and  experts  in  the 
Nation.  We  did  have  those  people  be- 
fore our  committee  and  they  presented 
the  figures  that  appear  in  the  table. 

Mr.  JONAS.  They  were  not  based  on 
comparisons  with  other  rapid  transit 
systems — for  example,  the  one  in  New 
York  City? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  Yes,  sir;  they  do 
compare,  some  of  their  basis  Is  a  com- 
parison with  other  cities'  transit  author- 
ity. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  am  pleased  to 
yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  take  It  the  gen- 
tleman from  Washington  was  referring 
to  an  editorial  In  the  Wa^tilngton  Post 
this  morning.  If  so,  I  fail  to  see  any- 
thing in  that  editorial  to  support  the 
gentleman's  position.  I  do  know  that 
the  editorial  said  that. 

I  did  see  the  following  sentence: 

To  those  who  find  the  bUl's  subway  ■ystem 
too  amaU,  the  answer  U  that  It  can  be 
expanded  later. 

That  does  not  Imply  any  additional 
Federal  fimds.  I  think  that  should  be 
made  abundantly  clear. 

I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana  [Mr.  Rotjdebush]  that  I  appre- 
ciate his  diligent  service  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, I  also  appreciate  his  candor  in  his 
statement  that  he  is  opi>osed  to  any  mass 
transportation  system  anywhere;  that  he 
is  not  sasrlng  that  this  one  is  not  a  sound 
sysem  that  we  are  proposirig  In  this  legis- 
lation. As  I  Interpret  what  he  says  he  is 
just  "agin"  it,  period. 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH-  That  is  a  pretty 
good  summation  of  my  position.  I  op- 
pose the  building  of  public  transportation 
systems  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers 
for  the  use  of  a  limited  few. 

Mr.  MULTE31.  Mr.  Chainnan,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  ROUDEBUSH.  I  ytdd  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Yoilc. 
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Mr.  MULTER.  I  think  rather  than 
the  item  to  which  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina  referred  as  being  in  the 
Washington  Post,  he  may  have  had  In 
mind  the  editorial  in  the  Star  over  the 
weekend  in  which  they  said  that  this  is 
just  a  little  bite  as  a  beginning  for  mas- 
sive expenditures. 

Mr.  ROUDEIBUSH.  It  was  in  one  of 
the  Washington  papers;  which  one,  I  do 
not.  i*p^a11 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  WidnallI. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
time  has  come  to  start  talking  sense,  and 
dollars  and  cents,  about  transp>ortatlon 
in  Washington  and  to  do  something 
about  it. 

I  recently  stated  that  I  consider  the 
TKpid  transit  bill  presently  pending  be- 
fore the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia  a  must  item.  And.  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  determine,  it  is  the 
sense  of  the  Congress  that  a  rapid 
transit  system  Is  urgently  needed. 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  appears 
to  be  the  apparently  useless  debate  over 
the  so-called  highway-transit  issue.  I 
use  the  phrase  "so-called"  advisedly  be- 
cause if  there  Is  a  real  Issue  Involved  I 
am  not  aware  of  it. 

We  need  the  Interstate  Highway  Sys- 
tem in  Washington  and  we  need  it  as 
soon  as  we  can  get  it.  We  need  a  rapid 
transit  system  in  Washington  and  we 
need  it  as  soon  as  possible.  I  cannot 
believe  that  anyone  can  seriously  ques- 
tion the  need  for  either  of  these 
facilities. 

The  only  portion  of  the  Interstate 
Highway  System  In  Washington  that  I 
understand  to  be  in  question  consists  of 
two  projects:  An  additional  bridge  across 
the  Potomac  and  the  north  leg  of  the 
inner  loop.  These  have  been  tempo- 
rarily deferred  to  see  if  there  is  not  a 
way  to  construct  them  so  as  to  avoid 
injury  to  parklands  and  undue  displace- 
ment of  people.  It  Is  my  further  xinder- 
standlng  that  rapid  progress  Is  being 
made  on  means  of  constructing  these 
projects  In  such  a  way  as  to  avoid  or 
minimize  the  taking  of  parklands  and 
the  displacement  of  people  and  that  in 
a  short  time  the  President  will  announce 
the  results  of  the  study  so  that  these 
important  projects  can  move  forward 
promptly. 

It  is  essential  that  construction  of  a 
rapid  transit  system  In  Washington  move 
forward  with  equal  speed.  Indeed,  the 
usefulness  of  the  Interstate  Highway 
System  depends  to  a  very  large  extent  on 
the  existence  of  a  companion  rapid 
transit  system.  For  if  there  is  any  ques- 
tion concerning  the  future  of  the  high- 
way system  In  Washington  It  Is  the  ques- 
tion of  whether  the  highway  system  will 
suffer  the  fate  of  so  many  other  urban 
freeways  around  the  country  which  are 
Intolerably  congested  with  automobiles 
almost  from  the  moment  the  ribbon  is 
cut.  Is  this  system,  originally  designed 
to  speed  interstate  travel  through  and 
around  Washington,  to  become  Just  an- 
other huge  artery  clogged  with  suburban 
commuters  many  of  whom  would  prefer 
to  use  rapid  transit? 


This  may  seem  to  be  a  gloomy  fore- 
cast, but,  unfortunately.  It  will  come  true 
all  too  soon  unless  we  take  steps  now  to 
build  a  n^d  transit  system  capable  of 
easing  the  load  on  our  highways. 

The  trucker  who  wants  to  move  around 
Washington  faster  than  he  does  today  Is 
in  for  a  rude  awakening  If  we  do  nothing 
more  than  finish  the  Interstate  High- 
way System.  The  fact  that  his  trucks 
can  use  a  new  highway  will  be  little  con- 
solation to  him  If  the  highway  is  so 
jammed  with  commuters  that  traffic 
moves  no  faster  on  the  highway  than  it 
does  on  today's  streets. 

The  motorist  who  hopes  that  the  high- 
way system  will  provide  hiia  a  fast  means 
of  traveling  around  downtown  in  the 
nish  hour  also  has  some  sad  news  in  store 
for  him  If  no  rapid  transit  system  is  built. 
He  will  find  himself  slowed  to  a  crawl 
by  other  motorists,  many  of  whom  are 
destined  downtown  and  would  be  glad  to 
leave  their  cars  at  a  suburban  parking 
lot  and  use  rapid  transit  into  town. 

Introduction  of  fast,  comfortable,  con- 
venient transportation  to  downtown 
via  rapid  transit  would  lure  thousands 
of  drivers  from  congested  streets  and 
highways.  Most  local  traffic  would  thus 
be  diverted,  leaving  Washington's  new 
freeway  system  available  for  its  Intended 
purpose — swift  passage  to  and  through 
downtown  by  motorists,  buses,  and 
trucks. 

We  can  Insure  that  these  planned  free- 
ways serve  their  Intended  purpose  by  act- 
ing favorably  upon  H.R.  8929.  The  re- 
cent hearings  on  these  bills  by  the  House 
District  Committee  showed  wide  ranging 
bipartisan  support  for  rapid  transit  in 
Washington. 

We  owe  it  to  all  citizens  of  this  coun- 
try to  maintain  an  efficient  transporta- 
tion system  for  our  Nation's  Capital.  It 
is  Imperative  that  we  support  this  vital 
legislation. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Multer]  . 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am 
opposed  to  this  bill  for  several  reasons. 

No.  1. 1  think  we  must  put  first  things 
first  and  that  we  should,  if  we  had  only 
as  little  as  $20  million  of  District  money 
to  spend  in  the  District,  spend  it  on 
education  and  educational  facilities 
first. 

No.  2.  this  bill  completely  ignores  the 
rights  of  labor. 

No.  3.  I  think  the  planners  who  came 
in  with  the  plan  are  utterly  Incompetent 
as  planners,  and  if  they  are  Incompetent 
as  planners,  they  are  more  Incompetent 
as  builders  and  operators  of  a  subway 
system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  a  little  amused 
as  I  stand  here  and  recall  that  for  many 
years  I  have  advocated  the  enactment 
of  bills  which  have  come  out  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency  and 
have  been  accused  of  driving  private 
enterprise  out  of  our  system,  out  of  oiu: 
economic  system,  and  replacing  it  with 
Ciovernment. 

Here  I  find  today  practically  all  of 
the  people  who  have  charged  that 
against  me  are  now  advocating  public 
ownership  and  operation  of  a  new  transit 


system  In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I 
am  standing  here  again  advocating  pri- 
vate enterprise. 

I  say  II  this  system  is  to  be  built,  It  is 
going  to  be  built,  owned,  and  operated  by 
the  District  of  Columbia,  if  this  bill  is  en- 
acted. The  overall  mass  transportation 
bill  we  have  been  trying  to  get  enacted 
calls  for  a  half -billion  dollars  for  the 
whole  country,  including  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

This  bin.  you  are  told,  will  call  for  $400 
million  just  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Is  that  all?  Read  the  bill  and  you  will 
find  this  is  a  blank  check.  There  is  no 
limitation  of  amount  as  to  what  this 
Agency  may  spend,  but  it  does  provide 
that  every  dollar  that  is  going  to  be  spent 
will  come  out  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
revenues  by  grant  or  out  of  the  U.S. 
Treasury  by  grant  or  It  will  be  guaran- 
teed by  the  U.S.  Treasury.  In  other 
words,  every  dollar  will  be  Government 
money  or  Government  guaranteed. 

I  said  that  the  planners  were  Incom- 
petent. The  charge  should  not  be  made 
unless  it  can  be  sustained.  Originally 
the  bill  that  is  now  the  law,  to  which  this 
bill  is  to  be  an  amendment,  was  enacted 
on  the  representation  that  it  was  to 
set  up  an  agency  to  do  some  planning 
and  come  back  with  a  plan.  It  provided, 
after  they  brought  the  plan  back,  the 
Congress  would  enact  further  legisla- 
tion authorizing  them  what  to  do. 

Take  a  look  at  the  original  law  now 
on  the  books  and  you  will  find  it  also 
provides  that  the  Agency  may  build,  own. 
and  operate  the  system.  There  have  been 
some  statements  made  that  when  they 
get  to  operating  2  or  3  years  from  now 
they  will  then  talk  about  whether  pri- 
vate enterprise  will  be  brought  in.  It  Is 
my  opinion  that  this  Agency,  If  author- 
ized to  build  will  operate  also. 

What  did  this  Agency  do,  if  anything, 
about  inviting  private  enterprise  in? 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  question  was  asked 
earlier  in  the  debate  whether  or  not 
private  enterprise  indicated  any  interest 
In  doing  this  job.  The  job  must  be  done, 
of  course,  but  It  should  be  done  privately. 
As  I  have  said,  whenever  private  enter- 
prise can  do  the  job.  the  Government 
should  not  do  it. 

If  you  will  look  at  the  supplemental 
hearing,  pages  40,  41,  42,  and  43,  you  will 
find  proposals  by  private  enterprise  to 
do  part  of  this  job.  They  tell  you  they 
can  do  a  job  of  improving  transporta- 
tion in  the  District  of  Colvunbla  by 
spending  $103  million  of  their  own 
money.  They  also  tell  you  after  Improv- 
ing surface  transportation  that  they  pro- 
pose to  provide  for  a  realistic  test  proj- 
ect, a  rail  rapid  transportation  system. 
In  an  area  most  suitable  for  such  a  sys- 
tem. Such  "an  experimental  project  will 
provide  an  opportunity  for  extensive 
operational  study  prior  to  expending 
what  would  inevitably  be  a  minimum  of 
$1  billion  on  an  areawlde  subway  sys- 
tem." 

Those  of  you  who  spend  your  week- 
ends here  In  Washington  know  you  do 
not  have  too  much  of  a  traffic  problem 
here  on  Saturdays,  Simdays,  and  holi- 
days. You  have  your  traffic  problems  the 
other  5  days  a  week. 
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If  you  want  to  correct  your  transit 
situation  here  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, arrange  for  people  to  get  Into  the 
District  by  rapid  transit,  so  they  do 
not  come  In  by  automobile.  Let  them 
leave  their  automobiles  In  parking  lots 
around  the  periphery  of  Washington  as 
we  do  In  New  York  City  and  then  use  the 
subway  system  in  the  city. 

These  planners  are  going  to  comc>ound 
the  difficulty  by  building  a  subway  first, 
the  experimental  part  right  In  the  heart 
of  the  city.  How  are  you  going  to  get 
there  except  by  bringing  the  automobiles 
to  the  heart  of  the  city  in  order  to  use 
the  subway?  That  Is  why  I  say  the  plan- 
ners were  Incompetent.  This  bill  should 
be  returned  to  the  committee  and  fur- 
ther study  given  to  It.  and  a  proper  plan 
brought  in  so  that  we  can  get  a  rapid 
transit  system  that  will  do  the  job. 

I  say  private  enterprise  should  first  be 
asked  to  do  it  If  they  cannot  do  it, 
then  let  the  Government  step  in  and  do 
it  for  the  public. 

I  repeat,  there  Is  not  a  single  limita- 
tion doUarwise  In  this  bill  or  In  the 
original  act.  It  is  true  it  is  only  an  au- 
thorization. The  original  act  authorized 
them  to  spend  as  much  as  they  may  need. 
The  Agency  will  decide  what  they  need, 
and  there  is  no  further  limitation  on  it 
in  this  bill.  We  are  being  told  today  it 
needs  about  $400  million,  provided  5  per- 
cent by  the  District,  35  percent  by  grant 
from  the  Federal  Government,  and  65 
percent  by  revenue  bonds  to  be  paid  over 
36  years.  The  last  dollar  of  that  36-year 
payment  will  have  earned  144  percent  if 
it  carries  only  4  percent  interest.  You 
will  find  this  $400  million,  as  people  who 
know  have  told  us.  to  be  only  a  small 
Wte.  a  Uttle  bite,  just  a  UtUe  beginning. 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  beginning  and  spend- 
ing a  little  money  If  we  can  see  the  end 
and  know  where  we  are  going  and  know 
that  as  a  result  of  this  we  will  get  a  sys- 
tem we  can  be  proud  of  and  that  will  do 
something  to  relieve  the  conditions  here 
in  the  District.  This  bill  will  do  nothing 
to  relieve  those  conditions.  It  will  com- 
pound them  and  make  them  worse. 
After  we  hare  put  in  the  first  $400  mil- 
lion we  will  be  asked  to  put  in  another 
$500  million  and  another  billion  on  top 
of  that.  Like  the  city  of  New  York,  you 
will  have  your  streets  torn  up  for  20 
years.  The  businesses  on  both  sides  of 
the  street  will  be  driven  into  bankruptcy. 
You  will  not  be  correcting  the  situation; 
you  will  be  making  it  worse. 

If  you  really  want  to  do  a  Job  here  in 
the  District,  when  the  time  comes  you 
will  recommit  this  bill  for  further  study 
and  action  by  the  District  Committee. 
This  is  no  time  to  start  this  kind  of  an 
experiment,  with  this  large  amount  of 
money  as  a  mere  beginning,  when  we  do 
not  have  a  proper  plan.  These  people 
have  not  studied  the  situation.  They 
have  not  called  on  the  best  engineering 
and  the  rest  railroad  brains  in  the  coun- 
try to  support  it.  Sure  you  have  a  lot  of 
clamor  from  all  aroiind  the  dty  and  all 
the  agencies  to  do  something  about 
transit.  I  want  to  do  it  now.  but  I  want 
to  do  it  correctly.  | 

Mr.  WHTTENER     Mr. 
the  gentleman  yieki? 


Chairman,  win 


Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman  im- 
plied this  opens  the  door  wide  open  for 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  to  just  spend  the  taxpayers'  mon- 
ey at  wllL  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  does 
not  mean  to  leave  that  impression,  since 
he  must  know  this  will  be  subject  to  the 
action  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
and  the  Congress  from  time  to  time  as 
expenditures  are  made. 

Mr.  MULHER.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  that.  "This  Is  an  authorization, 
and  the  Appropriations  Committee  will 
have  to  take  a  good  look  at  it. 

Mr.  WHITENER  So  the  genUeman 
does  not  mean  to  leave  the  impression 
with  the  Members  of  the  House  that  the 
Agency  has  carte  blanche  to  just  spend 
money? 

Mr.  MUL'TER.  No;  but  I  am  trying 
to  impress  on  this  body  that  we  should 
not  pass  an  authorization  so  that  any- 
body can  go  before  the  Approixiations 
Committee  and  say  "Well,  the  Congress 
has  i4>proved  this  plan;  now  give  us  all 
the  money  we  need  to  carry  on." 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  The  gentleman  has 
mentioned  the  National  Capital  "Trans- 
portation Act  of  1960.  and  said  that  this 
act  gives  imlimited  authority  to  the 
Agency  to  operate  a  transit  system.  I 
will  ask  the  gentleman  if  it  is  not  correct 
that  that  cannot  be  done  until  the  mat- 
ter is  reviewed  by  the  Congress,  and  the 
Congress  must  review  and  approve  any 
operating  plan  which  the  National  Capi- 
tal Transportation  Agency  might  sug- 
gest. 

Mr.  MULTER  They  cannot  begin  to 
operate  tintil  they  determine  a  labor 
policy  for  operation,  but  they  can  begin 
to  operate  as  soon  as  they  have  that  labor 
policy  laid  down.  But  the  labor  policy 
is  not  laid  down  in  this  bill  for  building 
this  subway.  Certainly  we  do  not  want 
labor  to  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  this 
Agency  in  the  building  of  the  subway  sys- 
tem. 

Mr.  WHTTENER  That  is  exactly  the 
point  I  hoped  the  gentleman  was  mak- 
ing, because  I  am  sure  the  gentleman 
knows  there  is  an  established  labor  pol- 
icy so  fsu*  as  construction  of  this  project 
or  any  other  project  is  concerned  under 
the  E>avis-Bacon  Act,  and  that  the  gen- 
tleman's amendment,  which  I  understand 
he  will  offer,  relates  to  the  operation  of 
the  transit  system  and  not  to  the  con- 
struction. 

Mr.  MUL'TER  And  the  gentleman. 
I  am  sure,  must  agree  that  the  Davis- 
Bacon  Act  has  many  omissions.  We  have 
been  trying  for  years  to  correct  them. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  the  city  of  New 
York  we  have  today  government  jobs 
being  let  to  nonunion  contractors  and 
the  Davis-Bacon  Act  does  not  protect 
their  employees  and  it  will  not  protect 
them  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
either. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  But  the  gentleman 
is  not  saying  to  this  House  that  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act  is  not  applicable  to  the 
construction  of  the  transit  system  under 
this  biU;  is  he? 

Mr.  MUL'TER  It  is  applicable— it  la 
applicable  but  I  repeat — it  does  not  give 
imion  i>eople  and  the  worker  the  pro- 


tection he  is  entitled  to  whether  be  is  a 
member  of  the  union  or  not. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  gentleman  about  a  third  point.  He 
has  mentioned  the  so-called  private  en- 
terprise proposition  offered  to  the  com- 
mittee. Of  course,  the  gentleman  Is  not 
a  member  of  the  subcommittee  and  did 
not  hear  the  testimony. 

Mr.  MULTER.  But  I  have  read  the 
testimony  taken  in  the  hearings. 

Mr.  WHTTENER  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  anyone  has  offered  in  behalf  of 
any  private  company  to  build  the  pro- 
posed rapid  transit  system  embraced  in 
this  legislation  and,  if  so,  who  were  they? 

Mr.  MUL'TER.  Beyond  the  extent  of 
the  D.C.  Transit  System,  Inc..  offer, 
which  is  contained  In  the  supplement  of 
the  hearings.  I  know  of  no  other.  But 
I  say  again,  it  was  the  duty  of  this  Agency 
that  brought  in  the  report  to  have  con- 
sulted with  all  the  private  railroad  build- 
ers or  subway  builders  and  operators  In 
the  coimtry  to  find  out  whether  or  not 
private  enterprise  was  willing  to  do  this. 
It  was  the  duty  of  this  Agency  to  have  in- 
vited them  in  to  find  out  If  private  enter- 
prise was  willing  to  do  it.  There  is  not 
a  single  word  here  anywhere  In  the  hear- 
ings to  the  effect  that  private  enterprise 
will  not  do  this  Job. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  will  ask  the  gen- 
tleman if  the  same  gentleman  you  say 
made  this  proposition  did  not  send  a 
telegram  to  every  Member  of  this  House 
or  to  at  least  most  of  us  a  few  days  ago. 
in  which  he  said  the  proposal  was  a 
proposal  of  an  outmoded  system,  but  he 
wound  up  saying  he  wanted  to  operate  It. 

Mr.  MUL'TER.  I  did  not  see  the  tele- 
gram that  the  gentleman  refers  to. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  The  gentleman  can 
come  to  the  desk,  and  I  win  show  It  to 
him.  

Mr.  MULTER.  At  the  proper  time  I 
wfll  offer  an  amendment  to  at  least  In- 
vite in  the  private  enterprise  people, 
whether  it  be  the  D.C.  Transit  Co.  or 
anybody  else,  and  ask  than  to  do  this 
Job  and,  if  they  do  not  want  to  do  it,  then 
let  the  Agency  do  this  Job.  But  let  us 
try  private  enterprise  first. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the 
gentleman    from    Maryland    fMr.    Ma- 

THIAS]. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
shall  not  speak  today  on  the  technical 
aspects  of  this  bin.  The  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
distinguished  ranking  minority  member 
of  the  subcommittee  have  already  cov- 
ered these  points  very  competently.  Nor 
shall  I  attempt  to  arg\ie  that  opinion 
within  the  Washington  metropolitan 
area  is  unanimously  in  favor  of  this  biU 
with  or  without  some  suggested  amend- 
ments. The  debate  you  have  already 
heard  would  Indicate  there  are  many 
conflicting  opinions  on  the  bfU.  But  I 
win  address  myself  to  the  urgency  of 
making  a  decision  In  the  area  of  trans- 
portation In  the  Nation's  Capital— and 
making  that  decision  now. 

In  the  first  place,  you  have  to  accept 
the  premise  that  there  is  congressional 
responsibility  for  the  transportation  dif- 
ficulties and  for  their  solution.    We  have 
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reserved  to  the  Congress  virtually  all  ot 
the  authority  contemplated  by  the  Con- 
stitution to  control  practically  every- 
thing that  happens  within  the  District 
of  Columbia.  With  that  authority  goes 
responsibility.  It  is  that  responsibility 
which  we  are  being  callei*  upon  to  dis- 
charge today. 

If  you  would  have  this  Capital  live — if 
you  would  prevent  the  danger  of  strangu- 
lation in  this  city  of  Washington,  then 
you  have  to  give  serious  consideration  to 
this  bill. 

The  fact  that  an  area  now  delimited 
by  the  borders  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia was  set  aside  almost  2  centuries  ago 
is  not  sufficient  to  limit  the  Federal  in- 
terest and  the  congressional  Interest  to 
the  legal  limits  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Washington,  as  a  modern  city,  includes 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area,  and 
I  would  propose  that  there  is  a  congres- 
sional responsibility  which  is  cotermi- 
nous with  the  metropolitan  area. 

The  major  reason  why  I  am  advocat- 
ing the  passage  of  this  bill  is  because  it 
is  a  sheer  necessity.  There  is  not  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  House  that  does  not  have 
firsthand  knowledge  of  the  difficulties 
arul  problems  involving  traffic  and  trans- 
portaticxi  in  the  Washington  metropoli- 
tan tirea.  There  is  not  one  of  you  who 
does  not  know,  because  you  have  traveled 
the  streets  and  the  highways  of  this  city 
yourselves,  that  we  are  not  current  in 
resolving  our  existing  transportation  dif- 
ficulties. If  we  are  not  current  today.  I 
ask  you,  what  will  be  our  situation  to- 
morrow? 

On  the  23d  of  August  of  this  year  I  in- 
serted in  the  Ricord  an  article  written 
by  Jack  Eisen  published  in  the  Washing- 
ton Post  in  which  he  stated  that  it  was 
predicted  that  the  area  population  by  the 
year  2000,  in  a  little  more  than  30  years, 
would  be  5  million.  This  is  more  than 
double  the  current  population.  Mr.  Eisen 
in  his  article  stated  that  "a  metropolis  of 
nearly  5  million  persons  with  a  possible 
range  of  3.7  million  and  6.3  million  com- 
pared with  the  1960  census  total  of  2 
million"  was  considered  a  certainty. 

I  ask  my  colleagues  in  the  House,  if 
this  does  not  represent  a  situation  which 
Is  urgent  to  the  point  of  emergency.  We 
have  to  move  faster  than  we  are  moving 
to  resolve  the  problems  of  today,  and  we 
have  facing  us  a  population  explosion 
which  will  double  and  perhaps  triple  the 
population  of  the  metropolitan  area 
within  30  years. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio. 

Mr.  BOW.  Will  the  gentleman  agree, 
perhaps,  if  this  situation  is  as  critical  as 
we  are  told  it  is.  it  might  be  well  in  the 
future  to  disperse  some  of  these  agencies 
that  are  being  contemplated  out  of  the 
Washington  area,  such  as  the  environ- 
mental health  center  and  others,  where 
they  can  go  out  over  the  country.  Thus 
we  would  relieve  a  great  deal  of  this  sit- 
uation if  we  would  have  them  scattered 
throughout  the  country  rather  than  hav- 
ing a  concentration  of  them  in  the  capi- 
tal area. 


Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  Just  a  minute  and  I 
will  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Virginia. 
I  believe  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  is 
very  sincere,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  would 
like  to  have  the  environmental  health 
center  located  somewhere  in  his  great 
State  of  Ohio.  I  would  point  out,  how- 
ever, that  the  need  for  this  center  and 
similar  Federal  agencies  in  the  Washing- 
ton metropolitan  area  exists  because  this 
is  the  seat  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States.  This  is  the  place  desig- 
nated under  authority  of  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  establish  its  major  facilities. 
The  fact  that  the  executive  Departments 
are  here  and  the  great  Federal  agencies 
such  as  the  National  Institutes  of  Health 
are  here  and  the  existence  of  an  aca- 
demic cwnmunity  of  enhancing  reputa- 
tion and  other  unique  assets  here  makes 
it  necessary  that  new  facilities  of  the 
character  of  the  environmental  health 
center  be  established  here  to  operate  with 
maximum  efficiency  and  effectiveness. 

Mr.  BOW.  If  the  gentleman  will  yield 
fiuther,  I  agree  that  the  Cabinet  officers 
and  others  should  be  here.  This  is  the 
Government.  However,  there  are  many 
of  these  things  that  can  be  done  that 
have  no  connection  at  all  with  the  actual 
operation  of  the  Government.  There  is 
research  and  many  other  things  that 
could  be  done  elsewhere,  and  I  think 
there  is  no  question  but  what  they  could 
be  sent  out  over  the  country. 

Mr.  MATHIAS.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  record  shows  that  already  Is  the  case, 
because  90  percent  of  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment employees  today  are  located  in 
places  other  than  the  Washington  metro- 
politan area. 
Mr.  BOW.  There  should  be  more  of  It. 
Mr.  MATHIAS.  I  think  that  the  pro- 
jection of  the  population  figures  for  the 
next  30  years  points  to  a  doubling  or  per- 
haps a  tripling  of  the  population  in  the 
metropolitJan  area  of  Washington,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
this  Is  not  entirely  due  to  the  prolifera- 
tion of  Government  agencies,  but  it  does 
mean  that  we  have  to  make  an  urgent 
decision  now. 

In  the  first  place,  it  should  be  clear 
that  this  bill  Is  not  in  any  way  meant  to 
be  in  derogation  of  surface  transit  in  the 
metropolitan  area.  When  we  bring  into 
the  metropolitan  area  by  subway  a  num- 
ber of  people  who  concentrate  at  some 
central  point,  they  are  going  to  need  sur- 
face transit  within  the  downtown  area 
to  their  ultimate  point  of  destination. 
This  subway  bill  may  affect  the  business 
of  the  surface  transit  system,  but  it  is 
not  Intended  to  destroy  it. 

Secondly.  I  think  that  the  objections 
of  those  who  are  primarily  highway  pro- 
ponents are  not  well  founded  in  oppos- 
ing this  bUl. 

This  bill  Is  not  to  be  in  conflict  with  the 
highway  needs  of  the  metropolitan  area. 
There  is  need  for  more  highways  and  also 
for  mass  transit.  I  think  this  bill  under- 
scores rather  than  minimizes  the  need 
for  rapid  progress  on  a  highway  program 
for  the  Capital  metropolitan  area. 

I  urge  passage  of  this  bill  because  it  Is 
so  definitely  a  bill  which  is  designed  to 


meet  a  growing  problem  which  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  faces.  As  we  have  respon- 
sibility for  the  welfare  of  this  Capital  we 
have  a  responsibility  to  consider  this  bill 
seriously  and  sympathetically.  I  hope 
Members  will  vote  for  passage. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  O'Konski]. 
Mr.  O'KONSKI.  Mr.  Chairman,  we 
ought  to  put  this  in  its  true  perspective. 
To  give  you  an  idea  of  the  enormity  of 
this  undertaking  proposed  in  this  bill, 
the  other  body  some  time  ago  passed  a 
bill  providing  for  $325  million  in  grants 
and  loans  for  mass  transport  systems 
throughout  the  entire  United  States — a 
measly  $325  million.  That  passed  the 
other  body.  The  House  In  its  wisdom  has 
even  refused  to  consider  a  Government 
grant  and  loan  mass  transit  aid  program 
for  the  whole  country  In  the  amount  of 
$325  million.  Here  you  have  a  bill  that 
calls  upon  the  taxpayers  of  the  United 
States  of  America  to  underwrite  in  one 
way  or  another  $406  million  for  just  one 
little  speck  on  the  map  of  the  United 
States;  namely,  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  House  in  Its  wisdom  refused  to  act 
on  the  other  bill  because  we  cannot  afford 
it.  We  are  going  into  a  field  that  needs 
further  study  and  we  have  refused  to 
take  it  up.  Yet  you  are  confronted  with 
a  proposition  that  calls  for  much  more 
than  $325  million;  namely.  $406  million 
for  just  one  city.  That  Is  the  enormity 
of  this  project.  Of  course,  they  say. 
"Well,  of  this  $22  million  wUl  be  a  grant 
from  the  District  of  Colmnbla."  Make 
no  mistake  about  it.  when  the  District 
of  Columbia  in  Its  great  feeling  of  good 
will  says  that  they  will  donate  $22  mil- 
lion they  will  just  come  to  us  and  ask 
for  $22  million  of  the  taxpayers'  money 
as  their  share  because  they  are  using 
that  money  for  this  purpose. 

They  say  to  begin  with  that  the  Fed- 
eral grant  is  only  going  to  be  $120  mil- 
lion and  then  $259  million  will  be  bonds 
guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government. 
The  very  fact  that  this  bill  cadis  for 
bonds  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment is  an  admission  of  the  fact  that 
the  bonds  could  not  be  sold  on  the  open 
market;  nobody  would  buy  a  dollar's 
worth  unless  they  were  backed  up  by  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Mr.  Chairman,  it  was  not  very  long 
ago  that  we  had  some  experience  along 
those  lines,  when  we  built  the  $17  million 
District  Stadium. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  had  facts  and 
figures  here  showing  how  the  stadium 
was  going  to  pay  off.  how  they  were  go- 
ing to  make  lots  and  lots  of  money  on 
the  stadium.  Well,  the  members  of  the 
Committee  know  what  happened.  The 
stadium  is  operating  at  a  deficit,  the 
bonds  are  in  default,  and  the  Govern- 
ment which  guaranteed  those  bonds,  the 
Government  and  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  are  paying  off 
those  bonds. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  knows 
anything  at  all  about  transportation  sys- 
tems knows  that  the  rule  rather  than 
the  exception  throughout  the  United 
States  of  America  is  that  the  transporta- 
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tion  systems  in  all  of  our  major  cities 
are  operating  in  the  red. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  when  the  Commit- 
tee comes  here  with  findings  and  tries  to 
tell  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
that  this  is  a  public  transportation  sys- 
tem, or  private,  that  is  going  to  make 
money  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  they  do 
not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 
They  are  merely  guessing  at  the  figures, 
because  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion throughout  the  United  States  is  that 
transportation  systems  of  major  cities 
are  operating  at  a  deficit  and  not  at  a 
profit. 

Mr.  Chairman,  anyone  who  thinks  that 
I  am  naive  enough  to  swallow  the  notion 
that  this  $259  million  Is  going  to  be  paid 
back,  I  am  not  that  naive,  because  I  have 
been  in  this  body  for  22  years  and  not 
once  has  anyone  ever  come  up  who  made 
a  proposition  of  this  kind  has  the  Fed- 
eral Government  recouped  any  of  its 
money. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  people  who 
know  what  is  going  on,  and  I  want  to 
emphasize  that. 

All  of  the  members  of  the  Committee 
should  read  the  editorial  which  appeared 
in  the  Washington  Star.  These  people 
know  what  is  going  on  because  it  is  the 
business  interests  and  what  they  call 
"downtown  Washington,"  who  are  really 
the  promoters  of  this  project. 

Mr.  Chairman,  here  is  what  the  edi- 
torial said; 

The  Dlatrict  Committee  by  an  ll-to-2  vote 
authorize  a  start  on  Washington's  raU 
transit  sjrstem. 

Notice  that  the  wbrds  were  "a  start." 
This  Involves  $406  million.  That  is  a 
start? 
Now,  listen  to  the  last  paragraph: 
The  whole  point  Is  to  approach  the  transit 
program  In  small  bites  rather  than  In  an  at- 
t«»pt  to  swallow  the  whole  thing  In  one 
gvi."4>.  The  first  bite  ts  endorsed  by  the  Dis- 
trict Committee.  Let  us  go  ahead  with  the 
first  bite. 

This  is  just  the  first  bite,  my  friends, 
and  remember  that,  when  I  propose  a 
motion  to  recommit  to  send  the  bill  back 
to  the  District  Committee  for  further 
study. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Burkhaltbr]. 

Mr.  BURKHALTBR.  Mr.  Chairman 
and  Members  of  the  House,  I  rise  In  sup- 
port of  H.R.  8929. 

First.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  com- 
mend the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Whitenkr].  and  all  of  the  members  of 
the  gentleman's  committee  for  all  of  the 
time  and  effort  and  hard  work  which 
they  have  put  into  this  bill  and  in  bring- 
ing to  the  floor  a  bill  that  in  my  opinion 
Is  deserving  of  the  support  of  every  Mem- 
ber of  this  House. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  California  we  are 
spending  $1,250,000  a  day.  240  days  a 
year,  on  a  highways  and  freeways  pro- 
gram, and  have  been  doing  that  since 
about  1947. 

You  can  build  highways  and  freeways 
and  major  city  streets,  primary  and  sec- 
ondary roads,  but  that  Is  not  the  answer 
to  the  traffic  problems  in  the  urbanized 
cities  today. 
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Many  people  are  saying — ^it  was  men- 
tioned here  this  afternoon — why  private 
enterprise  does  not  become  Interested  in 
mass  transportation  and  its  problems 
and  financing  throughout  the  country, 
since  It  is  a  problem  in  every  urbanized 
community  in  America  which  has  a  pop- 
ulation in  excess  of  50.000  people,  of 
which  we  have  212  such  communities 
today. 

I  think  most  of  the  members  of  the 

Committee  know  that  all  statistics  and 

all  reports  will  prove  that  there  are  only 
three  metropolitan  cities  in  America 
where  mass  transportation  pays  its  own 
way,  without  some  kind  of  subsidy  from 
some  governmental  agency. 

Those  cities  are  Clevelaixd.  Ohio;  San 
Diego,  Calif.;  and  Chicago,  and  some  of 
them  are  going  in  the  red,  I  have  been 
told  recently. 

So  it  is  very  simple,  and  the  question 
Is  very  easy  to  answer,  why  private  en- 
terprise does  not  finance  mass  transpor- 
tation systems  in  urbanized  areas,  be- 
cause private  enterprise  is  not  going  to 
throw  money  into  a  losing  venture.  We 
all  know  that. 

The  time,  in  my  opinion,  is  fast  ap- 
proaching when  in  order  to  take  auto- 
mobiles off  the  streets  and  to  provide 
for  movement  of  more  people  between 
two  designated  points,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  provide  fast,  economical  trans- 
portation. You  caimot  stay  on  the  sur- 
face. You  can  spend  $100,000  for  a  bus 
and  street  car  and  put  it  on  the  surface 
but  it  Is  bogged  down  in  its  own  tracks. 
It  can  move  no  faster  than  the  fiow  of 
traffic  In  the  traffic  lanes  in  which  it  is 
moving.  Therefore,  you  are  going  to 
have  to  go  overhead  or  underground  by 
either  subway  or  elevated,  such  as  the 
monorail,  or  any  kind  of  mass  transpor- 
tation, as  long  as  It  is  elevated  or  tmder- 
ground.  You  are  going  to  have  to  pro- 
vide off-street  parking  facilities  in  all 
of  the  urbanized  cities. 

You  are  going  to  have  to  provide  a 
transportation  system,  not  a  line,  but 
a  system,  that  will  clear  all  railroads, 
buses,  or  vehicular  traffic,  and  all  pe- 
destrian traffic.  You  cannot  have  any 
Interference  whatsoever. 

Air  pollution  is  another  problem  when 
you  begin  speaking  about  mass  trans- 
portation. I  refer  to  air  pollution  In 
mass  transportation  because  they  are 
closely  related.  All  of  your  scientists, 
chemists,  your  medical  profession,  will 
tell  you  the  motor  vehicle  Is  discharg- 
ing into  the  air  60  percent  of  all  the 
polluted  air  coming  from  the  exhausts 
of  motor  vehicles.  One  advantage  of 
this  system  Is  it  is  electric.  In  future 
transportation  systwns  that  are  built 
I  urge  them  to  go  electric. 

You  may  not  have  the  problem  today 
in  your  metropolitan  cities,  but  the  time 
Is  coming,  and  fast  approaching,  when 
air  pollution  In  every  city  is  going  to  be 
a  major  problem. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  his  contribution.  I  think  the 
House  should  know  about  the  gentle- 


man's experience  as  a  member  of  the 
governing  body  of  the  city  of  Loe  An- 
geles, and  his  particularly  being  as- 
signed to  study  this  problem. 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  I  mentioned  before,  we  have  spoit 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles  and  we  have  not  come  up  with 
a  solution  yet.  Many  experts  say  that 
private  industry  would  do  the  job,  we 
do  not  have  to  put  any  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  into  this  program;  private  enter- 
prise will  do  it,  let  th«n  do  it.  We  have 
been  talking  about  that  for  25  or  30 
years,  but  we  are  no  further  ahead  than 
at  the  beginning.  People  demand  action, 
and  they  demand  action  now. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  good  bill,  and 
I  would  recommend  its  passage. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gen- 
Ueman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Hohton] 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  wish 
to  add  my  voice  in  support  of  HH.  8929 
and  to  urge  that  it  be  passed.  I  also 
want  to  make  mention  of  the  fact  that 
as  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  I  at- 
tended most  of  the  hearings  and  might 
Indicate  to  the  other  Members  that  we 
had  a  great  number  of  hearings  and 
many  hours  were  spent  in  receiving  tes- 
timony from  various  witnesses  Interested 
in  this  matter. 

I  think  at  the  outset  it  should  be  indi- 
cated that  some  people  have  tried  to 
make  it  appear  there  is  a  conflict  of  in- 
terest between  users  of  the  highways,  bus 
compsuiies,  and  users  of  other  modes  of 
transportation,  but  it  seems  to  me  this 
rapid  rail  or  subway  type  of  transpor- 
tation will  supplement  the  present  means 
of  transportation  in  this  area.  So  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  conflict  between  this 
and  other  modes  of  transportation. 

I  want  to  say  first  and  foremost  that 
I  am  absolutely  convinced  that  unless 
immediate  action  is  taken  by  the  Con- 
gress to  create  the  kind  of  high-speed, 
high-capacity  transportation  facilities 
called  for  by  this  bill,  in  a  very  few  years 
rush  hour  traffic  in  downtown  Washing- 
ton will  grind  to  a  halt.  In  many  sec- 
tions downtown  today  traffic  is  already 
at  a  standstill. 

Public  transportation  facilities  have 
not  kept  pace  with  the  growth  of  the 
National  Capital  region.  Today's  tran- 
sit system  is  itself  mired  in  the  traffic 
snarls  that  beset  all  of  us  as  we  fight  our 
way  to  and  from  the  office  every  day.  It 
is  Imperative  that  part  of  the  job  of  mov- 
ing rush  hour  commuter  traffic  be  done 
by  a  high-speed  rail  rapid  transit  system 
operating  on  exclusive  rights-of-way. 

As  a  member  of  the  House  Committee 
on  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  of  the 
subcommittee  which  considered  HM. 
8929. 1  have  devoted  much  attention  dur- 
ing the  past  several  months  to  the  rapid 
transit  legislation  proposed  here  today. 
I  have  sat  through  the  lengthy  hearings 
that  were  held  to  consider  the  problem 
and  heard  the  countless  witnesses — Fed- 
eral officials,  transit  experts,  and  repre- 
sentatives of  civic  and  governmental  or- 
ganizations throughout  the  National 
CiMPltal  region— who  testified  in  support 
of  the  legislation.  I  have  examined  the 
voluminous  studies  that  have  been  pre- 
pared.   To  me,  it  is  beyond  question  that 
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rapid  transit  Is  needed  right  now  in  oar 
Nation's  Capital. 

The  city  is  engulfed  in  traffic  conges- 
tion. Twice  a  day,  for  3  hours  each  in 
the  morning  and  evening  long  lines  of 
cars  form  to  enter  or  leave  the  city. 
Each  day  the  lines  grow  longer.  Worse 
still,  the  National  Capital  Transporta- 
tion Agency  and  the  highway  depcu^ 
ments  of  the  region  forecast  that  be- 
tween now  and  the  late  1970'8  there  will 
be  a  40  percent  Increase  in  the  number 
of  trips  to  and  through  the  downtown 
area  in  tlie  morning  and  evening  peak 
hours.  Existing  streets  and  programed 
new  highways  cannot  conceivably  ac- 
commodate the  new  loads  that  will  come, 
much  less  ease  the  situation  that  now 
exists.  There  is  no  other  answer  but  the 
construction  of  a  rapid  transit  system 
that  will  move  people  underground  and 
relieve  the  pressures  on  our  streets  and 
highways. 

I  am  convinced  that  without  such  a 
system,  the  future  of  the  Nation's  Capital 
will  be  grim,  indeed.  We  can  look  for- 
ward to  a  steady  increase  in  congestion, 
to  more  and  more  prime  downtown  land 
being  used  for  parking — I  think  this  Is 
Important  to  emphasise — and  to  a  de- 
cline in  the  vitality  of  the  downtown 
area.  The  net  result  will  be  serious  in- 
Jury  to  the  health  and  ai>pearance  of  the 
National  Capital  and  costly  losses  in 
time  and  money  to  the  truckers,  the 
motorists,  and  all  others  who  must  use 
the  city's  streets  and  highways. 

I  pobit  to  the  city  of  New  York  and 
ask  you  to  consider  the  cost  to  the  truck- 
ers, motorists,  and  other  users  of  the 
highwajrs  in  the  city  of  New  York  if 
they  did  not  have  a  subway  system. 

We  cannot  permit  su<^  a  situation  to 
occur  here.  We  must  act  now  to  meet 
and  alleviate  Washington's  traffic  con- 
gestion problem,  and  I  believe  H.R  8929 
is  the  answer. 

The  rapid  transit  legislation  originally 
proposed  would  have  provided  a  regional 
system  that  would  cost  some  $800  million 
to  construct  and  place  in  operation. 
Tbat  system  would  have  provided  83 
miles  of  rapid  transit  service  throughout 
the  region,  with  lines  extending  deep  into 
the  suburbs  and  would  have  provided  a 
very  large  downtown  subway  distribu- 
tion system.  Under  the  original  pro- 
posal, the  Federal  Government  would 
have  contributed  $120  million,  the  same 
amount  called  for  by  the  present  bill, 
the  local  govenunents  would  have  con- 
tributed $60  million,  and  the  rest — over 
$600  million — would  have  been  paid  for 
by  the  users  of  the  system  and  would  be 
raised  by  the  sale  of  revenue  bonds. 

I  reviewed  the  original  prof>osal  in- 
cluding the  many,  comprehensive  studies 
that  were  made  in  support  of  it.  I  was 
convinced  then,  and  I  remain  convinced 
now,  that  the  original  $800  million  sys- 
tem was  a  necessary  and  desirable  one, 
and  made  good  business  sense. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  was  the  view  of 
the  other  members  of  the  committee  that 
it  would  be  undesirable  to  commit  the 
Federal  Government  to  so  large  a  rapid 
transit  system.  Those  members  felt  that 
a  smaller  system  would  do  much  to  re- 
lieve congestion,  would  be  economically 
feasible,  and  that  such  a  system  could  be 


extended  at  a  later  date  if  this  were 
found  necessary.  I  think  it  win  be  found 
necessary.  I  think  It  is  very  important 
to  extend  It  at  a  later  date.  Accordingly , 
our  very  able  colleague,  the  gentlemsui 
from  North  Carolina  IMr.  WHrrxNxsl, 
Introduced  HJl.  8929,  the  bill  presently 
before  us,  to  authorize  construction  of 
a  smaller  system  incorporating  many  of 
the  features  of  the  larger  plan  but  reduc- 
ing the  sise  of  the  downtown  subway  sys- 
tem, shortening  the  suburban  lines  and 
reducing  the  total  investment  involved. 
Despite  my  own  belief  in  the  desirability 
of  the  larger  system,  which  would  cost 
the  Federal  Government  no  more,  the 
smaller  system  represents  a  compromise 
which  I  can  readily  support.  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  system 
that  would  be  authorized  by  the  present 
bill  represents  a  bare  minimum  and  that 
the  size  of  the  originally  proposed  sys- 
tem has  been  reduced  just  as  far  as  it  is 
feasible  to  reduce  it.  To  me  the  all  im- 
portant point  is  that  construction  of 
a  rapid  transit  ssrstem  must  begin  at  the 
earliest  possible  date. 

I  should  also  mention  that  subsequent 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bill.  H.R.  8929, 
we  canvassed  all  of  the  organizations 
that  appeared  before  the  committee. 

There  is  a  supplement  to  the  report  of 
the  hearings  which  includes  the  reaction 
of  various  organizations  and  businesses 
indicating  their  approval  of  this  so- 
called  bobtail  system. 

As  a  minority  member,  to  me  one-  of 
the  most  appealing  features  of  this  rapid 
transit  program  is  that  its  financing  has 
been  made  as  busmesslike  as  possible.  I 
do  not  hold  with  the  view  that  merely  be- 
cause a  pubUc  facility  is  needed  it  should, 
therefore,  be  supported  entirely  by  taxa- 
tion. My  view  is  that  since  a  rapid 
transit  facility  is  needed,  the  people  who 
need  it  ought  to  pay  for  it  as  directly  as 
possible.  This  was  certaiiily  the  view  of 
Congress  when  it  directed  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency  to  pre- 
pare a  fiimncing  plan  placing  the  major 
burden  of  paying  for  the  facilities  upon 
the  users  of  the  system.  I  know  that  in 
some  cities  this  is  an  unpopular  view 
and  that  low  fares  and  high  subsidy  are 
considered  to  be  desirable.  But  Con- 
gress established  a  contrary  policy  for 
the  Nation's  Capital  and,  it  seems  to  me, 
a  far  wiser  one. 

The  Agency  carefully  adhered  to  the 
Instructions  given  it  by  the  Congress. 
The  result  is  that  while  Federal  assist- 
ance for  this  program  is  necessary,  the 
amovmt  of  Federal  funds  required  has 
been  kept  to  a  reasonable  Tninimum  All 
of  the  operating  costs  of  the  system 
and  the  predominant  portion  of  its  cap- 
ital costs  will  be  met  from  revenues.  The 
remaining  costs  have  been  equitably  dis- 
tributed between  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Furthermore,  the  estimates  show  that 
while  a  $120  million  Federal  grant  Is  re- 
quired for  this  system,  there  Is  good  rea- 
son to  anticipate  that  this  outlay  may  be 
repaid  after  the  retirement  of  bonded 
debt. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Virginia  [Mr.  Broy- 
Hn.Ll  and  our  coUeages  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle  have  referred  to  the  time 


It  has  taken  to  bring  this  bill  to  its 
present  posture.  Many  years  of  mten- 
sive  and  exhaustive  planning  and  prep- 
aration have  been  spent  I  daresay  that 
the  House  has  never  considered  any 
piece  of  legislation  with  greater  prepara- 
tion behind  It.  Before  this  program  was 
transmitted  to  the  Congress  it  was  the 
subject  of  searching  examination  and 
analysis  by  several  Federal  agencies,  in- 
cluding the  Bureau  of  the  Budget. 
Throughout  the  year  that  has  passed 
since  the  transit  development  program 
was  published  in  November  of  1962,  a 
rapid  transit  system  for  Washington 
has  been  the  subject  of  wide  public 
debate.  Our  subcommittee  hearings 
revealed  not  only  a  virtually  unanimous 
enthusiasm  for  the  creation  of  such  a 
system,  but  a  remarkable  degree  of 
understanding  by  the  people  of  the  de- 
tails of  the  transit  development  pro- 
gram. In  addition  to  the  days  spent  to 
public  hearings,  under  the  tireless  and 
dedicated  leadership  of  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
WhitenerI,  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee have  held  numerous  conference^ 
and  executive  sessions  to  evaluate  the 
evidence,  and  to  fashion  an  action  pro- 
gram which  will  serve  the  best  Interests 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Na- 
tional Capital  region.  I  am  satisfied 
that  H.R.  8929  accomplishes  this  end. 
The  Improvements  it  would  authorize  are 
long  overdue.  I  have  no  reservations 
at  all  regarding  the  soundness  or  the 
necessity  of  the  Investment  it  entails. 
This  rail  rapid  transit  system  will  be  an 
asset  that  we  can  ill  afford  to  do  with- 
out. This  legislation  Is  imperative  for 
the  well-being  of  the  Nation's  Capital, 
and  I  strongly  urge  its  enactment 

I  also  want  to  point  out,  I  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Multer]  when  he  said  he  is 
for  private  enterprise  operating  this  sys- 
tem. But,  as  was  pointed  out  earlier 
in  the  debate,  the  question  of  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  is  not  here  involved. 
All  we  are  Involved  with  is  authorization 
for  construction.  It  seems  to  me,  the 
point  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Multer]  made  with  regard  to  pri- 
vate enterprise  operating  this  system 
should  be  taken  up  later  since  It  is  not 
involved  in  regard  to  the  question  we 
have  here  before  us  now. 

Mr.  WHITEN KR.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  yield  to  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  I  would  bke  to 
compliment  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  and  express  my  appreciation  to  him 
for  his  diligence  throughout  the  hear- 
ings and  in  the  deliberations  of  the  sub- 
committee and  say  to  him  that  while  I 
am  in  sympathy  somewhat  with  his 
views  that  we  should  have  gone  Into  a 
bigger  original  project  which  would  In- 
volve $800  million,  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  will  agree  particularly  after 
moving  about  the  floor  of  the  House  to- 
day, that  the  better  part  of  wisdom  was 
to  proceed  with  this  revised  or  limited 
version.  We  felt  it  was  a  very  practical 
minimum  approach  to  this  problem. 

Mr.  HORTON.  I  would  certainly 
agree  with  the  gentleman  and  I  have  cer- 
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talnly  indicated  in  my  statement  that  I 
am  completely  in  accord  with  the  bill, 
H.R.  8929. 

I  also  want  to  emphasize  again  I  feel 
that  the  proposal  here  before  us  can  be 
amplified  at  a  later  date  and  thus  give 
an  opportimity  to  the  suburban  com- 
munities to  become  Integrated  In  this 

system.         

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Maryland  [Mr.  Sickles!. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
at  this  time  to  make  a  statement  and 
ask  a  few  questions. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  is  admittedly 
a  first  step  or  a  bobtalled  bill.  Appar- 
ently with  respect  to  some  of  the  oppo- 
sition to  the  bill,  this  is  a  bad  thing. 
With  respect  to  those  who  live  In  the 
community,  we  faced  this  with  some 
concern  at  first,  but  this  does  not  appear 
to  be  fatal  to  us  because  we  feel,  as  we 
know  you  feel,  that  the  needs  of  the 
community  will  not  be  met  satisfactorily 
until  a  complete  system  Is  adopted.  Al- 
though this  is  a  first  step,  it  is  a  neces- 
sary step  and,  of  necessity,  more  will 
come.  The  original  proposal  was  for  a 
$800  million  bill,  and  this  has  been  cut  to 
$400  million.  However,  the  additional 
$400  million,  you  must  understand,  does 
not  Include  any  additional  Federal  con- 
tribution but.  rather,  the  additional 
moneys  are  to  come  from  the  neighbor- 
ing Jurisdictions,  that  Is,  my  own  Mary- 
land and  neighboring  Virginia,  and  the 
balance  from  increased  bonds  which 
must  be  floated. 

However,  even  while  this  system  Is 
being  constructed  It  will  be  necessary  to 
plan  for  the  final  system.  I  would  like 
to  state  for  the  Record  that  the  Agency, 
the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency,  should  consult  with  the  various 
agencies  both  in  Maryland  and  Virginia 
well  in  advance  of  their  decisions.  One 
of  the  biggest  problems  we  have  had 
with  respect  to  this  program  was  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  Agency  ade- 
quately to  deal  with  and  meet  with  the 
agencies  in  Maryland  and  Virginia. 

Again  I  want  to  state  for  the  Record 
that  the  people  of  Maryland  do  not  want 
future  planning  and  development  to  be 
managed  and  controlled  solely  by  a  Fed- 
eral agency  through  the  development  of 
this  mass  transit  system  out  In  Maryland 
and  Virginia.  We  want  to  be  consulted. 
I  want  to  emphasize  that  when  you  look 
at  this  bill,  the  first  impression  is  that 
It  is  only  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Nothing  could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
Not  only  are  there  at  least  three  spurs 
that  go  into  the  adjoining  jurisdictions 
but  ultimately  a  complete  system  must 
service  all  of  the  Jurisdictions  in  this 
area. 

Now.  If  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee will  yield  for  two  questions  I 
would  like  to  ask  this: 

First  I  have  been  told  by  representa- 
tives from  the  Agency— and  I  want  to  be 
correct  in  assuming  that— that  nothing 
in  H.R.  8929  authorizes  the  Agency  to 
issue  bonds  and  that  further  legislative 
authority  will  be  necessary  before  bonds 
may  be  Issued.    Am  I  correct  in  this? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Of  course.  I  am  not 
aware  of  any  conversation  the  gentle- 
man may  have  had  with  another  per- 


son. The  only  thing  I  can  say  is  that 
it  is  my  Information  that  the  bonds  will 
not  be  issued  tmtil  the  Appropriations 
Committee  has  spoken  on  the  matter. 

Mr.  SICKLES.    It  will   take  further 
legislative  authority? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  say  that  Is  my 
information. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Am  I  correct  also  in 
stating  that  this  is  a  bill  only  for  con- 
struction and  that  there  is  no  author- 
ity for  the  agency  to  operate  either  imder 
this  bill  or  any  other  law  on  the  books? 
Mr.  WHITENER.  This  bill  relates 
only  to  construction.  There  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  as  to  the  content  of 
the  act  of  1960. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  As  to  whether  they 
can  proceed  with  cor^truction? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  to  me  a  moment  further,  I 
have  Just  been  looking  at  the  record  of 
the  hearings  and  I  want  to  express  to 
the  gentleman  my  appreciation  of  the 
support  he  gave  this  program  and  of  his 
testimony  before  the  committee.  I  hope 
that  It  Indicates  his  undying  support 
here  on  the  fioor  of  the  Hoxise. 

Mr.  SICKLES.  WeU,  I  do  not  propose 
to  die  at  this  point,  but  If  I  have  any 
further  time  remaining  I  would  like  to 
address  myself  to  a  discussion  of  the 
labor  provisions  of  the  bill.  Let  me  point 
out  to  you  ladles  and  gentlemen  that 
pursuant  to  the  act  of  1960  there  are  in 
progress  negotiations  between  Marvland, 
Virginia,  and  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
establish  a  compact  agency  for  the  op- 
eration of  the  system  whiclTls  finally 
established. 

Under  that  act  a  Federal  negotiator 
has  been  appointed.  Thia  Federal  ne- 
gotiator Is  meeting  with  us.  I  say  with 
us  because  I  represented  the  State  of 
Maryland  on  this  commission  for  some 
time.  We  are  Just  at  the  pohit  of  con- 
sidering the  Issue  of  the  labor  policy 
with  respect  to  the  operational  employees 
of  the  system.  It  would  be  extremely 
helpful  to  us  If  we  knew  the  congres- 
sional policy  on  this  matter. 

We  cannot  realistically  handle  our 
compact  on  a  piecemeal  basis  but  must 
produce  an  all-inclusive  document  con- 
sidering all  issues. 

Earlier  in  the  testimony,  it  was  stated 
that  the  labor  provisions  to  be  offered 
were  first  suggested  to  the  committee  in 
1960.  I  have  reviewed  these  proposed 
amendments,  and  for  the  life  of  me,  I 
cannot  see  the  reason  for  the  delay  In 
their  consideration.  I  have  talked  to 
many  of  the  employees  of  the  transit 
system  in  operation  now.  who  are  my 
constituents,  and  they  are  concerned, 
deeply  concerned,  about  their  future. 
They  are  concerned  about  their  seniority 
rights,  and  pension  benefits,  and  they 
are  concerned  now. 

I  for  one  Intend  to  vote  for  this  amend- 
ment when  It  is  proposed,  and  I  urge  you 
to  do  likewise. 

The   CHAIRMAN.    The   time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Maryland  has  expired 
Mr.     BROYHILL     of     Virginia.     Mr 
Chairman.  I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  [Mr.  HarshaI. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
yield  2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Harsha]. 
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Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
thank  the  chairman  of  the  subcommit- 
tee for  yielding  me  the  addlUonal  time. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  financing  of 
this  program  Is  sound,  but  I  submit  to 
you  that  the  financing  authority  of  this 
program  Is  sound  only  if  an  adequate 
number  of  people  patronize  the  transit 
system.  At  best  the  soundness  Is  based 
on  estimates.  At  this  point  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  distinguished  chairman  how 
many  commuters  there  are  In  the  Dis- 
trict. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  If  the  gentleman 
had  mentioned  that  to  me  earlier  I 
could  have  furnished  him  the  Infor- 
mation. It  is  here  In  the  files.  If  the 
gentleman  will  proceed  with  his  state- 
ment. I  will  endeavor  to  find  It. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Also  I  would  like  to 
know  how  many  of  these  commutera 
were  surveyed,  if  the  gentleman  can  tell 
me  that,  and  what  percentage  those  sur- 
veyed are  to  the  total  number  of  com- 
muters? I  add  that  for  the  reason  that 
during  the  hearings  I  asked  the  same 
question,  and  I  want  my  colleagues  to 
know  what  type  of  survey  was  permitted. 
Here  Is  the  answer  that  was  given  as  It 
appears  on  page  69  of  the  hearings. 
There  were  only  2,005  commuters  sur- 
veyed. 

First,  the  question  was  asked:  Considering 
bus  and  rail  vehicles,  with  no  difference  In 
cost,  time,  or  convenience,  which  would  you 
prefer? 

I  place  special  emphasis  on  the  word 
"convenience"  because  this  is  an  age  of 
convenience.  I  think  It  Is  readily  ad- 
mitted by  everyone  that  there  will  not 
be  the  same  convenience  In  this  system 
as  in  the  original  system.  One  of  the 
main  objections  to  the  original  system 
was  the  number  of  transfers  that  would 
have  to  be  made. 

Again  the  question  asked  aasimied  you 
could  make  the  two  faclUtlee  Just  as  fast, 
and  Just  as  convenient. 

But  It  Is  obvious  that  this  will  not  be 
as  convenient  as  the  present  bus  system. 
It  will  not  be  as  convenient  as  the  pres- 
ent use  of  automobiles  by  the  commut- 
ers. It  Is  unrefuted  that  you  will  have 
to  make  a  number  of  stops.  First,  you 
will  have  to  locate  a  bus  that  will  take 
you  to  a  subway  station.  You  will  have 
to  disembark  from  that  bus  and  then 
get  on  the  subway.  Or  you  will  have  to 
drive  to  a  point  on  the  rail  system  and 
park  your  car.  Disembark  and  board 
the  transit. 

Then,  when  you  are  brought  into  a 
central  point,  you  will  again  have  to 
disembark  and,  depending  upon  the  lo- 
cation of  your  work,  you  may  have  to 
walk  some  8  to  10  minutes  In  order  to 
get  to  your  destination.  In  all  kinds  of 
weather,  rain  or  shine. 

Now,  in  this  age  of  convenience,  this  is 
not  equivalent  to  the  convenience  of  a 
commuter's  automobile. 

Certaiiily.  with  this  bobtalled  system 
where  the  transfers  are  going  to  be  mul- 
tiplied by  a  great  deal  more,  the  conven- 
ience Is  lacking.  With  the  lack  of  con- 
venience the  patronage  falls  far  short 
of  the  estimates. 

If  the  patronage  is  not  available  to 
the  system,  then  Its  financing  program 
l8  not  sound  and,  of  course.  It  will  fail 
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and  CongresB  will  have  to  provide  the 
necessary  fiuMls. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  like  to 
read  to  the  members  of  the  Committee 
a  portion  of  the  Washlncton  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Tranfilt  Commission's  report, 
the  Agency  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  alleviating  traffic  congestion  and 
regulating  and  improving  transit  within 
the  Washington  metropolitan  area.  I 
think  it  is  generally  conceded  by  all  that 
this  is  only  a  forerunner  or  a  step  in  the 
door  to  expand  to  the  $1  billion  program. 
Here  are  the  views  of  the  Washington 
Metro{x>Iitan  Area  Transit  Commission: 

The  Commlmilon.  by  a  ouijorlty  vote,  voices 
tbe  aame  objectlona  to  tbe  bobtalled  version 
of  tbe  original  plan  because  tbe  new  version 
Is  a  forerunner  of  and.  apparently,  was  sub- 
mitted in  anticipation  of  tbe  eventual  ex- 
pansion to  tbe  originally  planned  full  sys- 
tem. However,  if  the  aasxunptlon  Is  made 
that  the  bobtalled  version  will  constitute 
the  ultimate  rail  system  for  the  region,  tbe 
major  objection  to  tbe  original  plan  bas 
been  aggravated  even  more  by  the  new  pro- 
posal. The  transfer  requirement  has  been 
multiplied  manifold  under  the  modified  plan. 
From  a  patronage  standpoint,  It  would  not 
be  used;  from  an  Investment  point  of  view. 
it  would  be  disastrous. 

Further  quoting  from  the  comments 
and  views  of  the  Washington  Metropoli- 
tan Area  Transit  Commission  Is  the  fol- 
lowing: 

Indeed,  if  the  bobtalled  version  is  approved 
and  constructed.  It  will  be  so  unattractive 
from  a  pcusenger-convenlence  standpoint 
and  consequently,  so  economically  unsound, 
that  the  resulting  exigencies  will  demand  al- 
most Immediate  completion  of  the  original 
proposed  system  In  order  to  salvage  some- 
thing from  the  tremendous  Investment.  Be- 
cause of  the  major  fallacies  of  the  original 
proposed  rail  system  a  smaller  part  of  that 
same  system  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
eonstructed,  even  at  a  proportionately  lower 
cost,  for  tbe  purpose  of  establishing  a  lever 
to  bring  Into  existence  the  original  plan. 
Tbe  only  attractive  feature  of  the  new  pro- 
posal may  be  compared  to  Installment  buy- 
ing— the  downpayment  (one-half  of  the 
east)  Is  made  attractively  low  in  order  to 
■ell  an  otherwise  unsalable  commodity.  Once 
the  downpayment  Is  made  the  point  of  no 
return  will  have  passed  and  no  other  re- 
sult can  be  reached. 

One  of  the  major  objections  to  the 
original  gystem  as  proposed  by  NCTA 

was  the  requirement,  inherent  in  the  sys- 
tem, that  a  great  majority  of  passengers 
would  have  to  transfer  in  traveling  from 
origin  to  destination;  at  least  one-half 
of  the  passengers  would  have  to  transfer 
at  least  twice.  Under  the  bobtalled  ver- 
sion this  deficiency  Is  magnified  tre- 
mendously as  only  a  handful  of  people 
would  be  offered  through  service  from 
origin  to  destination.  No  rail  system  can 
be  reasonably  expected  to  meet  the  min- 
imum criterion  with  respect  to  passen- 
ger volume  if  the  great  majority  of  pas- 
sengers are  required  to  transfer  at  both 
ends  of  the  hne. 

This  boils  down  to  simply  this,  that  if 
the  convenience  Is  not  there  the  patron- 
age is  not  there — when  the  patronage  is 
not  there  the  financial  soundness  of  the 
program  Is  not  there  and  then  the  tax- 
payers have  to  subsidize  the  program. 

Under  this  legislation  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment will  eventually  pick  up  the  tab 
for  over  $400  million. 


How  then  can  you  justify  voting 
•gainst  the  mass  transit  bills  if  you  sup- 
port this  bill? 

I  urge  the  d^eat  of  this  measure. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  ;Mr.  Chairman,  I 
yield  myself  2  minutes. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  these  remaining  2 
minutes  I  would  like  to  again  urge  my 
colleagues  to  give  serious  consideration 
to  this  legislation  which  we  believe  Is 
vital  to  the  orderly  development  of  this 
Federal  city. 

It  has  been  said  by  one  of  my  col- 
leagues on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle  that 
this  amount  of  money  Involved  exceeds 
the  amount  involved  in  another  bill 
which  would  apply  nationally. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
members  of  the  committee  that  it  Is  esti- 
mated by  the  Agency  that  the  revenue 
bonds  will  be  readily  paid  by  the  proceeds 
of  the  farebox.  They  also  express  the 
view  that  the  farebox  could  very  well  re- 
pay the  grants  which  come  from  the  Dis- 
trict Government  and  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment. It  has  been  said  by  this  same 
gentleman  that  transportation  systems 
throughout  the  country  are  losing  money. 
This  is  one  of  the  bright  spots  of  this 
legislation,  as  we  heard  the  discussion 
of  it  by  the  Agency,  and  that  is  that  the 
ridiculous  fare  structure  which  is  bring- 
ing about  losses  in  other  areas  is  not  con- 
templated here.  The  minimum  fare  will 
be  25  cents  here  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, llie  fare  will  Increase  as  the 
amount  of  mileage  traveled  increases. 

So  it  is  reliably,  we  think,  projected  by 
financial  experts  that  this  operation  will 
be  able  to  suiH?ort  itself  through  the  fare 
box  and  retire  the  original  debt  as  repre- 
sented in  the  form  of  these  revenue 
bonds. 

The  Agency  people  further  tell  us  that 
they  feel  there  is  a  possibility  that  the 
farebox  will  repay  the  grants  which  are 
made  by  the  local  people  and  the  Federal 
Government. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  urge  the 
enactment  of  this  bill. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  All  time  has 
expired. 

The  Clerk  will  read  the  bill  for  amend- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representativet  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That,  In 
accordance  with  section  204(c)  of  the  Na- 
tional Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960 
(40  U.8.C.  ««4(c)),  the  National  Capital 
Transportation  Agency  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  "Agency")  is  hereby  authorized, 
subject  to  the  availability  of  appropria- 
tions and  other  funds,  to  undertake  tbe 
construction  and  acquisition  of  the  follow- 
ing rail  transit  routes,  including  the  facili- 
ties pertinent  to  such  routes,  as  described 
in  the  report  of  the  Agency  entitled  "Sum- 
mary Report  of  the  Transit  Development 
Program.  May  1963":  (1)  The  Northwest- 
Bethesda  Route  from  Twelfth  and  G  Streets 
Northwest  to  Van  Ness  Street  Northwest, 
(2)  the  Columbia  Heigh ts-Petwortb  Route 
In  tbe  District  of  Columbia  from  Seven- 
teenth Street  and  Colimabla  Road  North- 
west to  the  junction  with  the  Northwest- 
Bethesda  Route,  (3)  the  Springfield-Alex- 
andria and  Henson  Creek-Anacoetla  Routes 
from  Pentagon  City  in  Arlington  County, 
Virginia,  to  Anacostla  Southeast  in  the  Dis- 


trict of  Columbia,  (4)  the  Route  66-Roeslyn 
Bouts  in  Arlington  County,  Virginia,  from 
Roeslyn  to  the  Junction  with  the  Alex- 
andria-Springfield Route,  (6)  the  Rock- 
vllle-Silver  Spring  Route  from  Woodside  In 
Montgomery  County,  Maryland,  to  the 
Jimctloa  with  the  Springfield-Alexandria, 
Henson  Creek-Anacoetla  Route  near  Union 
Station  In  the  District  of  Columbia,  (6)  the 
Bowie-Cheverly  Route  from  Union  Station 
In  the  District  of  Columbia  to  Bowie  in 
Prince  Georges  County,  Maryland:  Provided. 
That  no  portion  of  any  such  routes  shall  be 
constructed  within  the  United  States  Cap- 
itol Grounds  except  upon  approval  of  the 
Commission  for  E:xtenslon  of  the  United 
States  Capitol. 

Smc.  2.  The  work  authorised  by  section 
1  shaU  be  subject  to  tbe  provisions  of  the 
National  Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960 
(40  U.ac.  651  et  seq.)  and  substantially  In 
accordance  with  the  schedules  and  plans 
contained  in  the  aforesaid  report  with  such 
modifications  thereof  as  may  be  advisable 
In  the  discretion  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Agency. 

Sk:.  3.  The  Agency  Is  authorized  to  make 
relocation  payments  to  Individuals,  families, 
business  concerns,  and  nonprofit  organiza- 
tions, whether  owners  of  land  or  tenants 
thereof,  to  reimburse  them  for  their  reason- 
able and  necessary  moving  expenses  and  any 
actual  direct  losses  of  property  except  good- 
wUl  or  profit,  for  which  reimbursement  or 
compensation  is  not  otherwise  made,  result- 
ing from  their  displacement  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  lands  or  Interests  therein  by  or  for 
the  Agency.  Such  relocation  payments  shall 
be  made  subject  to  such  rules  and  regula- 
tions as  may  be  prescribed  by  the  AdminU- 
trator  of  the  Agency,  and  shall  not  exceed 
$200  In  the  case  of  an  Individual  or  family, 
or  $3,000  (or.  if  greater,  the  total  certified 
actual  moving  expenses)  In  the  case  of  a 
business  concern  or  nonprofit  organization. 
Such  rules  and  regulations  may  Include  pro- 
visions authorizing  payments  to  individuals 
and  families,  of  fixed  amounts  (not  to  ex- 
ceed $200  In  any  case)  In  lieu  of  their  re- 
spective reasonable  and  necessary  moving 
expenses  and  actual  direct  loeses  of  property. 
Where  the  land  Is  acquired  for  tbe  Agency 
by  another  Federal  agency  or  by  State  or 
local  agency  or  authority,  the  Agency  may 
reimburse  the  acquiring  agency  for  reloca- 
tion payments  made  by  it,  up  to  tbe  amounts 
specified  herein. 

Ssc.  4.  The  Agency  shall  submit  to  the 
President  In  December  of  each  year  for 
transmittal  to  the  Congress  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  regular  session  a  rei>ort  of  Its 
operations  under  this  Act. 

B«c.  8.  Section  208(e)  of  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Act  of  1960  (40  U.S.C. 
666(e))  is  amended  by  adding  before  the 
period  at  the  end  thereof  the  words  "with- 
out fiscal  year  limitation." 

With  the  following  committee  amend- 
ment: 

On  page  2,  line  17,  insert  the  follow- 
ing: 

Provided.  That  no  portion  of  any  such 
routes  shall  be  constructed  within  the  United 
States  Capitol  Grounds  except  upon  approval 
of  the  Conunlssion  for  Extension  of  the 
United  SUtee  Capitol. 

The  committee  amendment  was  agreed 
to. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Multcb:  At 
page  3  line  2  after  the  word  "Agency"  strike 
out  the  period  (.)  and  Insert  a  comma  (,) 
and  Insert  the  following  words: 

"Provided,  That  the  Agency  shall  undertake 
the  performance  of  none  of  such  work  until 
It  has  given  private  enterprise  at  least  six 
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nxonttis  in  which  to  submit  offers  to 
build,  own  and/or  operate  such  routes  «nri 
no  such  routes  after  being  buUt  by  the  said 
Agency  shall  be  operated  by  tt  unless  «^»<1 
untU  permission  to  do  so  has  been  obtained 
by  further  legislative  enactokent  of  the  Con- 
gress." 

Mr.  MULTER  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  private  enterprise  amendment,  and  it 
provides  very  simply  for  doing  what  the 
Agency  that  brought  in  the  report  has 
not  done  yet;  that  is,  to  call  upon  private 
enterprise  to  come  forward  and  Indicate 
whether  or  not  they  will  build  this  sys- 
tem. If  they  will  and  can  build  it,  then 
give  them  the  opportunity  to  do  it.  Ob- 
viously, we  have  to  have  some  time  limi- 
tation in  the  amendment.  It  does  not 
matter  to  me  whether  it  is  4  months,  5 
months,  or  6  months,  but  we  must  give 
them  an  opportunity  to  say  whether  they 
can  or  want  to  build  this  system.  If 
this  Congress  is  ready  to  approve  this 
plan  and  call  for  the  building  of  this 
subway  system,  despite  all  that  has  been 
said  against  it,  I  say  take  the  plan  and 
call  on  private  industry  to  see  whether 
they  can  build  this,  and  are  willing  to  do 
it.  if  they  have  the  finances  to  do  it,  and, 
if  so,  let  them  do  It.  If  they  do  not.  then 
let  the  agency  proceed  to  build  it. 

I    have    a   second    provision    in    this 
amendment.    After  it  is  built  they  must 
give  private  enterprise   an  opportimity 
to  operate  It.     I  say  that  while  it  is  all 
right  to  let  the  Agency  in  the  first  in- 
stance determine  whether  or  not  private 
enterprise  can  and  will  build,  when  It 
comes  to  operation,  you  have  an  entirely 
different  problem.    I  say  when  it  is  built 
or  almost  built,  then  let  the  committee 
come    before    the    Congress    and    say 
whether  or  not  the  Government  should 
run   this   system   or   private  enterprise 
should  be  given  an  opportunity  to  do  It. 
I  am  certain  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  system  once  built  can  be  operated  by 
private  enterprise.     As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  been  told  It  is  the  intent  of  the 
Agency  to  let  private  enterprise  operate 
tills  system  If  and  when  it  is  built.    If 
that  is  so.  let  us  put  it  right  in  the  bill, 
put  it  In  the  act.  and  require  them  to 
do  it,  and  do  not  permit  them  to  change 
their  minds,  as  they  can  do  under  the 
existing  statute  because  the  existing  stat- 
ute gives  them  the  right  to  build,  own. 
and  operate,  all  with  Government  money! 
I  say  let  us  give  private  industry  every 
opportunity  to  do  so  on  Its  own. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Do  I  understand  the 
gentleman's  amendment  would  go  to 
this  point,  that  they  have  to  finauKse  as 
well  as  physically  operate  the  railroad? 
Mr.  MULTER.  That  Is  what  it  does 
Mr.  GROSS.  Or  the  tran^jortation 
system? 

Mr.  MULTER.    That  Is  what  it  does. 

Mr.  GROSS.  The  bill  provides  for 
flnancing  and  operating  It? 

Mr.  MULTER.  Ttiat  Is  the  Intent  of 
fny  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr,  Chairman.  wlU 
the  gentleman  yieki? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  g«ntle- 
man  from  North  CaroUna. 


Mr.  WHITENER.  I  understand  the 
gentleman  is  saying  this  private  group 
he  must  have  In  mind  would  pay  for  this 
without  any  cost  to  the  taxpayer  in 
building  or  operating  the  system? 

Mr.  MULITER.  I  want  to  be  frank 
with  the  gentleman  and  the  rest  of  this 
body.  I  have  in  mind  that  we  have  a 
mass  transportation  bill  pending  in  the 
Rules  Committee  which  calls  for  money 
for  the  entire  country,  grants  and  loans, 
including  the  District  of  Columbia.  If 
private  industry  comes  forward  after 
that  bill  is  enacted  into  law,  and  is  law, 
we  should  not  exclude  private  enterprise 
from  coming  in  and  qualifying  if  they 
can.  If  we  do  not  have  such  a  bill  they 
will  have  to  build  it  on  their  own. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  The  gentleman 
mentioned  one  private  organization 
earlier  as  being  the  one  he  had  in  mind. 
I  ask  the  gentleman  if  he  does  not  know 
that  orgaruzation  is  now  receiving  sub- 
stantial subsidies  from  the  Federal  and 
District  taxpayers.  Is  that  the  type  of 
free  enterprise  the  gentleman  is  talking 
about? 

Mr.  MULTER.  No.  Let  us  get  this 
clear.  I  did  not  say,  and  I  am  sure  the 
record  will  bear  me  out,  that  this  Ls 
Intended  to  cover  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem. Inc.  The  D.C.  Transit  System. 
Inc..  is  not  the  only  private  enterprise 
that  Is  willing  to  do  this  job.  This  does 
not  limit  it  to  D.C.  Transit  and  does 
not  say  D.C.  Transit  will  do  It. 

I  think  the  gentleman  Is  mistaken 
when  he  says  that  the  D.C.  Transit  Sys- 
tem gets  a  subsidy.  They  get  a  certain 
tax  exemption  if  their  net  income  does 
not  give  them  a  6-percent  return.  Tliey 
have  never  yet  earned  that  6  percent. 
They  get  no  subsidy  from  the  Govern- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
the  amendment. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  my  good  friend  from  New  York 
talks  in  terms  of : 

Offers  to  buUd.  own  and/or  operate  such 
routes  and  no  such  routes  after  being  built 
by  the  said  Agency  shaU  be  operated  by  It 
unless  and  until  permission  to  do  so  has 
been  obtained  by  further  legislative  enact- 
ment of  the  Congress. 

I  rather  think  the  gentleman  has  put 
down  a  proviso  in  his  amendment  that 
appeals  to  many  of  us.  certainly  to  me, 
because  I  think  that  everyone  knows 
that  I  am  a  strong  advocate  of  private 
enterprise  and  an  opponent  of  excessive 
Government  intervention.  But  the  hard, 
cold  fact  is  that  no  private  enterprise 
in  the  7  or  8  days  of  ttie  hearings  we  had 
appeared  to  talk  on  this  situation  here 
in  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  further 
make  tbe  statement  that  they  did  not  do 
it  because  they  know  it  is  not  feasible. 

This  amendment  Is  offered  by  my  good 
friend  in  such  a  way  that  to  adopt  it 
would  be  to  try  to  anticipate  both  propo- 
sitions, that  the  Agency  will  build  this 
system  and  then,  as  he  calls  It.  private 
enterprise  will  take  over. 

Then  as  to  the  proposition  that  you 
cannot  build  or  own  or  operate,  I  am 
mire  every  Member  of  this  body  knows 
the  problems  that  any  private  operator 
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would  have  In  financing  and  gettln<» 
rishts-of-way  and  aU  of  the  other  prop- 
erty. This  is  one  of  the  areas  in  whicli 
It  Is  peculiarly  a  matter  for  the  Gov- 
ernment through  an  agency  to  operate. 
I  am  sure  my  friend  would  not  recom- 
mend that  the  D.C.  Transit  Co..  Inc  . 
or  some  other  corporation  take  over 
the  streets  and  highways  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  or  the  sewer  systems  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  or  other  servicer 
which  are  peculiarly  Government  func- 
tions. I  know  that  my  good  friend  from 
New  York  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  operation  of  the  transit 
system  in  his  city  of  New  York,  and  he 
knows  that  no  private  operator  could 
operate  that  system  nor  could  they  have 
built  it  originally.  So  that  is  why  I  say 
that  this  amendment  should  be  defeated 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia  Of 
course,  as  the  gentlenum  pointed  out,  all 
of  us  are  for  private  enterprise  doing  the 
Job  if  they  can  and  will  do  it.  We  did 
discuss  this  at  length  In  the  committee. 
In  fact,  when  the  joint  committee  was 
meeting,  considering  the  creation  of  a 
National  Capital  Transportation  Agency, 
we  directed  the  agency  to  explore  means 
of  private  enterprise  doing  the  job  and 
to  check  with  existing  privately  owned 
public  utility  companies  to  see  if  they 
could  expand  their  operation  proceduree 
and  solve  the  problem  without  the 
Federal  Government  getting  into  IL 

During  the  hearings,  privately  owned 
companies  had  every  op^wrtunity  to 
come  before  the  committee  with  a  plan 
or  witki  a  program  to  set  up  this  system 
themselves.  The  only  proposal  that  was 
offered,  I  understand,  was  one  which 
called  for  Government  loans  and  Gov- 
ernment subsidies.  If  we  are  going  to 
imderwrite  this  program,  I  do  think  we 
ought  to  construct  it  and  make  certain 
that  private  enterprise  can  operate  it 
properly  before  we  undertake  to  turn  It 
over  to  them.  I  think,  frankly,  that 
what  the  gentleman  proposes  here  is  not 
necessary  or  it  is  not  necessary  to  have 
this  bill  at  all  for  private  enterprise  to 
come  in  and  construct  a  subway  system. 
They  have  refused  to  do  IL 

Mr.  WHITENER.  This  subcommittee 
heard  from  104  different  official  agencies, 
groups  and  organizations  in  the  District 
of  Columbia,  Including  business  interests, 
labor  and  civic  groups,  and  every  type  of 
Government  agency  that  had  any  inter- 
est in  this  project.  I  am  sure  no  one 
would  deny  those  people  are  Just  as  much 
interested  In  private  enterprise  as  Is  my 
good  friend,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  The  only  people  who  have  opposed 
this  legislation  were  those  people  who 
operate  two  bus  systems  and  some  ol  the 
labor  groups,  if  it  was  not  amended,  and 
this  regulatory  agency.  WJilJV.T.C,  or 
some  such  agency  which  is  directly  as- 
sociated with  the  bus  operators. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  tbe 
gmtleman  has  expired. 

Tbe  questioD  is  on  the  amoxlment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  MuLTR}. 
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The  question  was  taken;  and  the  Chair 
being  In  doubt,  the  Committee  divided 
and  there  were — ayes  56.  noes  35. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr,  Chairman,  I 
demand  tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Mttltsr  and 
Mr.  Whitkner. 

The  committee  again  divided  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes  82, 
noes  37. 
So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  JONAS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  trying  to  find 
a  basis  to  justify  a  vote  for  this  bill,  but 
I  have  some  reservations  and  would  like 
to  have  them  cleared  up.  I  direct  this 
question  to  some  member  of  the  commit- 
tee. As  I  read  the  bill,  for  example.  I  find 
absolutely  no  limitation  whatsoever  on 
the  amount  of  money  authorized  to  be 
appropriated.  It  Is  absolutely  wide  open 
and  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
could  appropriate  $2  billion  or  $3  billion 
or  any  amount  of  money.  There  is  no 
limitation.  Am  I  correct  in  my  imder- 
standing  of  the  bill  so  far  as  that  is 
concerned?  Since  no  member  of  the 
committee  wishes  to  respond  to  it,  I  make 
the  asserUon  that  there  is  no  limitation. 
Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  made  that  state- 
ment during  general  debate  and  I  re- 
peat it  now.  In  specific  and  categorical 
answer  to  the  gentleman  I  say  there  is 
no  limitation  either  in  the  bill  or  In 
the  act  being  amended  by  this  bill.  The 
only  provision  in  the  act  Is  that  as  much 
as  may  be  required  by  this  agency  Is 
authorized,  and  there  is  no  limitation 
on  it  in  the  bill  now  before  us.  It  Is 
wide  open. 

Mr.  JONAS.    Subject  only,  of  course, 
to  funds  that  may  be  appropriated. 
Mr.  MULTER.     Yes. 
Mr.  JONAS.    But  is  It  not  unusual  to 
have  an  open-end  authorization  bill? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  believe  It  Is  unusual 
and  it  gives  a  blank  check. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  my  distinguished  friend  from  North 
Carolina,  because  I  am  seeking  enlight- 
enment here. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man  for  yielding  to  me.  Knowing  he  Is 
a  member  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, I  think  he  would  be  pleased 
to  know  in  our  deliberations  the  subcom- 
mittee and  the  Committee  on  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  expressed  full  confi- 
dence in  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions and  felt  that  that  branch  of  the 
Congress  would  see  to  it  that  money  was 
used  judiciously.  We  recognized  the  un- 
certainty of  the  expenditures.  There- 
fore, it  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  Congress. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  appreciate  the  compli- 
ment of  the  gentleman  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  think  the  chair- 
man of  the  subcommittee  Is  correct  in 
assiuning  that  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations will  give  careful  consideration 


to  requested  appropriations,  but  I  Just 
wanted  to  be  sure  that  I  had  not  over- 
looked something  in  the  bill. 

I  could  not  find  any  limitation  of  any 
sort.  We  usually  look  to  a  scrutiny  of 
these  bills  by  two  committees. 

The  Authorization  Committee  fixes  a 
ceiling  and  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  required  to  operate  under  that  ceil- 
ing. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  I  am  sure  that  the 
gentleman  understands  that  under  this 
bill  there  would  be  probably  more  than 
one  subcommittee  of  the  Appropriations 
Committee  looking  into  the  various 
aspects  of  it,  and  then  the  full  commit- 
tee would  get  the  recommendations  of 
those  subcommittees. 

Mr.  JONAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman. 
I  have  one  other  question  on  which  I 
would  like  clarification.  I  am  not  asking 
these  questions  to  indicate  hostility  to 
the  bill.  I  recognize  the  need  for  im- 
proving transportation  facilities  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  I  am  involved  in 
this  bumper-to-bumper  trafBc  every 
morning  and  every  evening.  I  recognize 
that  this  is  a  growing  community  and 
that  the  problem  will  get  worse  before  it 
gets  better.  I  think  we  ought  to  do 
something  about  it.  However.  I  would 
like  to  have  some  statement  from  the 
committee  which  would  justify  me  in 
voting  to  tax  all  of  the  taxpayers  of  the 
United  States  or  subject  them  to  liabihty 
on  95  percent  of  the  cost  of  this  system 
while  the  taxpayers  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  required  to  ante  up  only 
5  percent.  I  recognize  that  some  formula 
should  be  used.  I  recognize  that  the  Fed- 
eral Government  has  a  responsibility  for 
part  of  this  financial  obligation.  But  is 
95  percent  against  5  percent  a  fair  sepa- 
ration of  the  respective  liabilities?  It 
strikes  me  that  the  committee  is  subject- 
ing the  taxpayers  of  all  the  United  States 
to  too  great  a  share  of  this  financial  bur- 
den. 

I  would  like  somebody  to  explain  to  me 
and  to  justify  that  kind  of  an  over- 
balance in  Federal   responsibility. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  has  expired. 

AICXNDMENT    OITXHED    BT    UK.    MXTLTZB 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  olTer 
an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Multeh:  At 
page  3,  after  line  2,  Insert  the  following  new 
section  to  be  numbered  section  3,  and  re- 
number all  subsequent  sections  accordingly 
to  wit: 

LABOR    PSOVI8ION8 

"Sic.  3.  (a)  Employees  of  Agency  shall  have 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  collectively 
through  representatives  of  their  own  choos- 
ing. The  Agency,  its  officers,  or  agents  shall 
not  deny  or  In  any  way  question  the  rights 
of  Ita  employees  to  join,  organize,  or  assist 
In  organizing  the  labor  organization  of  their 
choice,  and  It  shall  not  interfere  in  any  way 
with  the  organization  of  lU  employees. 

"(b)  Represenutlves  designated  or  se- 
lected for  the  purpose  of  collective  bargain- 
ing by  the  majority  of  the  employees  of  the 
Agency,  or  any  appropriate  unit  thereof, 
shall  be  the  exclusive  representative  of  all 
such  employees  for  the  purposes  of  collective 
bargaining:  Provided.  That  any  Individual 
employee  or  a  group  of  employees  shall  have 


the  right  at  any  time  to  present  grievances 
to  the  Agency  and  to  have  such  grievances 
adjusted,  without  the  Intervention  of  the 
bargaining  representative,  as  long  as  the  ad- 
justment Is  not  Inconsistent  with  the  terms 
of  a  collective  bargaining  contract  or  agree- 
ment then  In  effect;  Provided  further.  That 
the  bargaining  representative  has  been  given 
opportunity  to  be  present  at  such  adjust- 
ment. 

"If  any  dispute  shall  arise  among  the 
Agency's  employees  as  to  who  are  the  repre- 
sentatives of  such  employees  designated  and 
authorized  In  accordance  with  the  require- 
ments of  this  title,  or  between  the  Agency 
and  Its  employees  as  to  the  determination  of 
appropriate  bargaining  units  and  the  parties 
are  unable  to  reach  agreement  through  con- 
ference and  negotiation.  It  shall  be  the  duty 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  to 
resolve  such  disputes  In  accordance  with 
section  9(c)  of  the  Labor  Management  Rela- 
tions Act  of  1947,  as  amended.  29  U.S.C 
169,  160,  and  161  and  the  rules  and  regula- 
tions of  the  said  Board  thereunder. 

"(c)  The  Agency  shall  bargain  collectively 
with  and  enter  written  contracts  with  the 
duly  authcM-lzed  labor  organization  or  or- 
ganizations representing  employees  of  the 
Agency  concerning  wages,  hours,  and  condi- 
tions of  employment  Including,  but  not 
limited  to.  health  and  welfare,  Insurance, 
vacations,  holidays,  sick  leave,  schedules,  se- 
niority, and  pension  and  retirement  benefits, 
Provided,  That  the  Agency  shall  not  recog- 
nize or  bargain  with  any  employee  repre- 
sentative who.  or  representatives  of  any 
labor  organization  which,  (a)  advocates  the 
overthrow  of  the  constitutional  form  of  gov- 
ernment In  the  United  SUtes.  or  (b)  dis- 
criminates with  regard  to  the  qualifications, 
terms,  or  conditions  of  membership  because 
of  race,  religion,  color,  creed,  or  national 
origins. 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  any  other  provisions 
of  this  Act.  or  of  any  other  statute  or  law  of 
the  United  States,  or  of  any  State,  the 
Agency  and  the  labor  organization  duly  des- 
ignated and  authorized  to  represent  the  em- 
ployees of  the  Agency  in  accordance  with 
the  requirements  of  this  title  shall  be  per- 
mitted to  make  agreements  providing  for  the 
deduction  by  the  Agency  from  the  wages  of 
lU  employees  and  payment  to  the  labor  or- 
ganization representing  such  employees,  of 
any  periodic  dues.  Initiation  fees  and  assess- 
ments (not  Including  fines  and  penalties) 
uniformly  required  as  a  condlUon  of  acquir- 
ing or  retaining  membership :  Provided.  That 
no  such  agreement  shall  be  effective  with  re- 
si>ect  to  any  Individual  employee  until  he 
shall  have  furnished  the  Agency  with  a  writ- 
ten assignment  to  the  labor  organization  of 
such  membership  dues.  Initiation  fees,  and 
assessments,  which  shall  b«  revocable  in 
writing  after  the  expiration  of  one  year  or 
upon  the  termination  date  of  the  applicable 
collective  agreement,  whichever  occurs 
sooner. 

DISPUTES 

"(e)  In  the  case  of  any  dispute  between 
the  Agency  and  any  employee  or  employees 
of  the  Agency  arising  out  of  the  InterpreU- 
tlon  or  application  of  agreements  between 
the  Agency  and  such  employees,  properly  ac- 
credited officers  of  the  Agency  shall  meet  and 
treat  with  properly  accredited  representa- 
tives of  such  employee  or  employees  (who 
may  be  themselves  employees  of  the  Agency 
or  officers  of  a  labor  organization  duly  au- 
thorized to  represent  such  employees)  on 
any  such  grievance.  Any  dispute  that  can- 
not be  amicably  adjusted  by  conference  shall, 
upon  the  written  request  of  either  party  to 
the  other,  be  submitted  to  a  Board  of  Arbi- 
tration. Such  Board  shall  be  composed  of 
three  persons:  one  to  be  chosen  by  the 
Agency,  one  to  be  chosen  by  the  employee  or 
the  employee  representative,  and  the  two 
tbufi  selected  shall  select  a  third  disinter- 
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ested  fwraon  who  shall  serve  as  Chairman  of 
the  Board.  The  party  requesting  siibmis- 
slon  to  arbitration  shall  name  Its  arbitrator 
in  Its  written  request.  The  other  party  shall 
name  Its  arbitrator  within  five  days  after 
having  received  written  notice  from  the  other 
of  the  appointment  of  its  arbitrator.  If 
either  party  falls  to  name  its  arbitrator  it 
shall  forfeit  Its  case.  If,  after  a  period  of  ten 
days  from  the  appointment  of  the  two  arbi- 
trators representing  the  Agency  and  the 
employee,  or  such  additional  period  as  the 
parties  may  agree  In  writing,  the  third  arbi- 
trator has  not  been  selected,  then  either 
arbitrator  may  request  the  Federal  Mediation 
and  Conciliation  Service  to  furnish  a  list 
of  five  persons  from  which  one  shall  be  se- 
lected to  act  as  the  third  arbitrator.  No  later 
than  five  ds/s  after  receipt  of  such  list,  the 
arbitrators  appointed  by  the  parties  shaU  de- 
termine by  lot  the  order  of  elimination,  and 
thereafter  each  shall  In  that  order  alternate- 
ly eliminate  one  name  until  only  one  name 
remains.  The  remaining  person  on  the  list 
shall  lie  tlie  third  arbitrator.  The  findings 
and  award  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitrators  shall  be  final  and  binding  on  the 
parties.  The  agreement(s)  between  the 
Agency  and  Its  employees  under  which  the 
dispute  arose  shall  remain  unchanged  dvirlng 
the  arbitration  proceeding.  Bach  of  the 
parties  shall  bear  the  expense  of  its  own 
arbitrator  and  the  parties  shall  share  equally 
the  expense  of  the  third  arbitrator. 

rinuas  aoseements 
"In   the   event   that  the   Agency   and   its 
employees,  or  the  Agency  and  the  duly  au- 
thorized representatives  of  its  employees,  are 
unable    through    conference    and    collective 
bargaining  to  reach  agreement  on  the  terms 
of  any  agreement  relating  to  rates  of  pay, 
hours,    and    working    condition.'^,    including 
health  and  welfare,  insurance,  and  pension 
and  retirement  provlelons.  to  be  applicable 
In  the  future,  the  Ag«ncy  shall  offer,  in  writ- 
ing, to  submit  sxtch  dispute  to  a  Board  of 
Arbitration  composed  of  three  persons,  one 
to  be  chosen  by  the  Agency,  one  to  be  chosen 
by  the  employee  or  employee  representative, 
and  the  third  to  be  chosen  jointly  by  the 
two  persona  thus  selected.     The  third,  dis- 
interested arbitrator  shall  be  a  person  ex- 
perienced in  labor  arbitration  and  shall  be 
the  Chairman  of  the  Board  of  Arbitration. 
Each  party  shall  name  lu  arbitrator  within 
five  days  after  the  agreement  to  arbitrate. 
If.  after  a  period  of  ten  days  from  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  two  iJbitrators  represent- 
ing the  Agency  and  Its  employees,  or  such 
additional  period  as  the  parties  may  agree  in 
writing,  the  third,  disinterested  arbrltrator 
has  not  been  agreed   u'^on,  then  either  ar- 
bitrator may  request  the  Federal  Mediation 
and   OonclilaUon   Serrloe    to   furnish    a   list 
of  five  persons  from  which  the  disinterested 
arbitrator  shall   be  selected.  No  later  than 
five  days  after  receipt  of  such  a  list,  the 
arbltratoTB   appointed   by   the  parties  shall 
determine  by  lot  the  order  of  elimination, 
and  thereafter  each  dhall  In  that  order  al- 
ternately   eliminate    one    name    until    only 
one  name  remains. 

"The  agreement (s)  between  the  Agency 
and  Ito  employees  imoer  which  the  dispute 
arose  shall  remain  unchanged  during  the 
arbitration  proceeding.  Each  party  shall 
bear  the  expense  of  Its  own  arbitrator,  and 
■liall  share  equally  the  expenses  of  the  dis- 
interested arliltrator. 

"The  award  of  a  majority  of  the  Board  of 
Arbitration,  which  award  shall  be  final  and 
binding  on  the  parties,  shall  be  rendered 
within  sixty  days,  or  such  additional  period 
as  the  parties  may  agree  in  writing,  after 
th«  appointment  of  the  disinterested  arbi- 
trator, and  BhaU  be  rstrorcttTs  to  the  ex- 
piration date  or  tbe  k«i«alnli^  agreement. 
"(f)  U  tbe  Agency  aoqulres  any  existing  fa- 
cilities from  any  pubUc  or  privately  owned 
''^hBporutkm  utUity  operating  within  tlM 


National  Capital  region,  all  employees  of 
the  transportation  utility  except  corporate 
officers  Shan,  upon  application  therefor,  be 
transferred  to  and  appointed  as  employees  of 
the  Agency,  subject  to  all  the  rights  and 
beneflu  of  this  title.  Such  employees  shall 
be  given  seniority  credit,  sick  leave,  vaca- 
tion, insurance  and  pension  credits  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  records  of  the  acquired 
transportation  system,  and  shall  be  protected 
against  a  worsening  of  their  positions  with 
respect  to  their  employment  under  condi- 
tions not  leas  beneficial  than  those  estab- 
lished purstiant  to  the  provisions  of  section 
6(2)  (f)   of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act. 

"If  there  is  in  effect  at  the  time  of  the 
acquisition  by  the  Agency  of  such  existing 
transportation  system  a  collective  bargain- 
ing agreement  covering  the  terms  and  con- 
ditions of  employment  of  such  employees, 
such  terms  and  conditions  shall  remain 
in  ^ect  until  the  expiration  of  euch  collec- 
Uve  bargaining  agreement  or  until  such  time 
as  both  the  Agency  and  the  labor  organi- 
zation representing  such  employees  agree  to 
modify  such  terms  and  conditions  of  em- 
ployment, whichever  first  occurs. 

"All  employees  of  the  Agency  shall  be 
covered  by  a  sound  pension  and  retirement 
fystem.  adequate  to  provide  for  all  payments 
when  due  under  such  established  system  or 
as  it  may  be  modified  from  time  to  time  by 
agreement  or  arbitration.  The  rights,  privi- 
leges, benefits.  obligaUons.  and  status  of 
members  and  beneficiaries  of  any  pension 
or  retirement  system  established  by  any 
acquired  transportaUon  system  shall  be  pro- 
tected and  not  diminished  in  any  way  in 
the  establishment  of  the  pension  and  re- 
tirement cystem  herein  provided  for.  Ths 
Agency  and  its  employees,  through  their 
representatives  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses, shall  take  whatever  acUon  may  be 
necessary  to  have  pension  trust  funds  under 
the  joint  control  of  any  acquired  transporta- 
tion system  and  the  participating  employees 
through  their  represenutlves  transferred  to 
the  trust  fund  to  be  established,  maintained, 
and  administered  jointly  by  the  Agency  and 
the  parUcipatlng  employees  through  their 
represenUUves.  No  employee  of  any  ac- 
quired transportation  system  who  Is  trans- 
ferred to  a  position  with  the  Agency  shall  by 
reason  of  such  transfer  be  placed  in  any 
worse  position  with  respect  to  rates  of  pay, 
hours  and  working  conditions  he  enjoyed 
as  an  employee  of  such  acquired  transporta- 
tion system.  Including  but  not  limited  to 
workmen's  compensation,  pensions,  senlerlty, 
sick  leave,  vacation,  health  and  welfare  in- 
surance he  enjoyed  as  an  employes  of  such 
acquired  transportation  system. 

"(g)  (a)   It  is  hereby  declared  as  a  matter 
of  legislative  policy  that  the  Institution  of 
transportaUon      servlcs     by     the      Agency, 
whether   through   services  operated  by   the 
Agency,     by     a     private     transit     company 
through     contract     with     the     Agency,     or 
by     a     private  transit     company     conduct- 
ing any  competing  transit  operations  estab- 
lished   pursuant    to    a    development    plan 
adopted  by  the  Agency,  shall  be  accomplished 
with  a  minimum  of  adverse  effect  on  the 
employees    of    the    existing    transportation 
service   employers  serving  as  common   car- 
riers of  passengers  in  the  National  Capital 
region.     To  this  end.  prior  to  the  inaug\ira- 
tion  by  it  of  any  transportation  service,  the 
Agency  shall  enter  into  an  agreement  with 
the  duly  authorized  labor  organizations  rep- 
resenting such  employees  for  oollectlve  bar- 
gaining purposes,  providing  fen-  the  fair  and 
equitable  treatment  of  any  such  employees 
who  are  adversely  rJTscted  by  such  insUtu- 
tlon   of   transportation   service.     Such   pro- 
visions shall  be  reduced  to  writing,  shall  be 
binding  on  the  parties  thereto,  and  may  in- 
clude, but  need  not  be  limited  to.  provision 
for  the  protection  of  the  seniority  rights  oX 
displaced  and  separated  employees,  provision 
of  severance  pay  or  proteettTs  payments  for 


separated  employees,  provision  of  programs 
and  facilities  for  the  retraining  of  such  per- 
sonnel (Including  paid  training  and  qualify- 
ing programs  for  continuing  employnMnt 
with  the  mass  transportation  system  by 
which  such  employee  was  employed  or  by  its 
successor)  and  shaU  establish  procedures 
for  the  administration  of  such  protective 
provisions,  and  for  the  resolution  of  disputes 
arising  thereunder  by  arbitration  or  other- 
wise. 

"In  no  event,  however,  shall  such  protec- 
tive provisions  for  any  employee,  whether 
he  Is  directly  or  Indirectly  adversely  affected 
as  a  result  of  technological  or  other  develop- 
ments resulting  from  such  institution  of 
transportation  service,  receive  benefits  less 
beneficial  than  the  protective  conditions  and 
benefits  provided  tmder  the  Washington  Job 
Protection  Agreement  of  May,  1936.  Including 
the  schedule  of  allowances  and  benefits  set 
forth  in  sections  6.  7.  8.  9,  10  and  11  of  that 
agreement. 

"For  purposes  of  enforcement  of  the  rights 
privileges,  or  benefits  provided  by  any  agree- 
ment entered  into  hereunder,  any  person 
claiming  the  same  shall  be  entitled  to  the 
remedies  provided  under  the  National  Labor 
Relations  Act  for  employees  covered  by  such 
Act.  and  the  National  Labor  Relations  Boanl 
and  the  courts  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  have  jurisdiction 
and  power  to  enforce  such  rights,  privileges, 
and  benefits  in  the  san>e  manner,  and  to  the 
same  extent  as  in  the  case  of  enforcement 
of  the  provisions  of  the  National  Labor  Re- 
lations Act. 

"(h)  Employees  of  the  Agency  shaU,  not- 
withstanding any  other  provision  of  law,  be 
subject  to  the  following  laws  and  parts  at 
laws: 

"(1)  The  Act  enUtled  'An  Act  to  provlds 
comfjensatlon  for  disability  or  death  result- 
ing from  injury  to  employees  In  certain  em- 
ployments in  the  District  of  Columbia,  and 
for  other  purposes.'  approved  May  17  UOi 
(46  Stat.  600). 

"(3)  Title  XV  of  the  Social  Secnrity  Act. 
68  Stat.  1190.  as  amended.  43  V3.C.  1961. 

"(3)  Section  9  of  Universal  Military  Train- 
ing and  Service  Act  (63  Stat.  AM),  as 
amended,  and  related  statutes  afleettag'  the 
reemployment  rights  of  persons  entsrlng  tbs 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States. 

"(4)  Section  6  of  the  Act  approved  May  10 
1916  (39  Stat.  66,  120).  as  amended,  relating 
to  double  salaries. 

"(6)  Section  212  of  the  Act  approved  Jane 
20.  1932  (47  Stat.  406) ,  as  amended,  relating 
to  the  retired  pay  of  members  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

"(6)  The  second  sentence  of  section  2  at 
the  Act  of  July  31.  1894  (28  Stat.  206).  as 
amended,  relating  to  dual  employment. 

"(T)  Section  29  of  the  Act  appix>ved  Au- 
gust 10.  1966  (70A  Stat.  632).  as  amended 
(6  U.S.C.  30r.  (a) ).  Provided,  however,  that 
the  provisions  of  this  subsection  shall  not  be 
construed  to  mean  that  employees  of  the 
Agency  are  subject  to  any  other  statutory 
provision  apj^lcable  to  employees  under  the 
Federal  civil  service  system  or  the  municipal 
government  of  the  DUtrtct  of  Columbia  per- 
sonnel system. 

"Notwithstanding  any  other  provision  of 
law,  such  employees  of  tlM  Ageitcy  shall  not 
be  subject  to  the  following  laws: 

"(1)  The  Civil  Service  Act  of  January  16. 
1883  (22  SUt.  403) ,  as  amended. 

"(2)  The  Federal  Employees'  Group  LUe 
Insurance  Act  of  1064  (68  Stat.  736).  as 
amended. 

"(3)  The  Federal  Employees'  Health  Ben- 
efits Act  of  1969  (73  Stat.  706) ,  as  amended. 

"(4)  The  Civil  Servlee  Retirement  Act  oC 
May  29.  1930  (46  Stat.  468) ,  as  amended. 

"(5)  The  Classincatlon  Act  of  1949  (fll 
Stat.  964),  as  amended. 

"(S)  The  Federal  Employees'  Pay  Act  of 
1946  (69  SUt.  296).  as  amended. 
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"(7)  The  Annual  and  Sick  Leave  Act  of 
1051    (06  Stat.  679).  aa  amended. 

'•(8)  The  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  provide 
certain  employee  beneflta  for  emplojees  of 
the  Federal  Government,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea,'  approved  September  1,  1064  (68  Stat. 
1106).  a«  amended. 

"(0)    The  Performance  Rating  Act  of  1950, 
approved  September  30,  1950  (88  SUt.  1098). 
"(10)   The  Veteran*  Preference  Act  of  1044 
(58  Stat.  387).  as  amended. 

"(11)  The  Federal  Employees'  Compensa- 
tion Act  of  1916  (39  Stat.  742) . 

"(I)  The  Insxirance  program  established  by 
tlUe  m  of  the  Social  Sectuity  Act  Is  hereby 
extended  to  service  performed  In  the  employ 
of  the  National  Capital  Transportation 
Agency  and  such  service  shall  be  deemed  to 
constitute  'employment'  as  that  term  la  de- 
fined In  secUon  210(a)  of  such  Act  and  sec- 
tion 3121(b)  of  the  Federal  Insurance  Con- 
tributions Act. 

"(J)  Except  as  clearly  Inconsistent  with 
Its  context,  the  term  'employee'  as  used  In 
this  title  means  any  person  employed  by  the 
Agency  In  connection  with  the  operation  of 
transportation  services  and  faculties.  Said 
term  does  not  Include  the  present  employees 
of  the  Agency,  nor  shall  It  Include  such 
other  employees  as  may  from  time  to  time 
be  appointed  by  the  Agency,  for  pxirpoees 
other  than  the  operation  of  transportation 
services  and  facilities.  With  respect  to  such 
existing  and  additional  employees,  the  pro- 
visions of  sections  206(a)  (10)  and  206(a) 
(11)  of  the  NaUonal  Capital  Transportation 
Act  of  1960  and  of  all  other  presently  ap- 
plicable statutes  and  regulations,  shall  re- 
main In  effect.  Prior  to  commencement  of 
any  transportation  service  or  operations  by 
the  Agency,  Including  any  successor  agency, 
corporation,  or  other  organization,  there 
shall  be  established  a  personnel  system  In- 
dependent of  the  Federal  civil  service  sys- 
tem and  the  personnel  system  governing  em- 
ployment In  the  municipal  government  of 
the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia.  Such  personnel 
system  shaU  cover  aU  of  the  employees  of 
the  Agency,  or  of  any  successor  agency, 
corporation,  or  other  organization;  shall  In- 
corporate the  principles  and  substance  of 
the  labor  relations  policy  contained  In  this 
title,  and  shall  be  made  effective  prior  to 
the  employment  of  any  employees  pursuant 
to  thU  Act." 

Mr.  MULTER  (interrupting  the  read- 
ing of  the  amendment  > .  Mr.  Chairman. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  amendment  be  dispensed 
with  and  that  it  be  printed  in  full  In 
the  Record. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chahroan.  may  I 
first  attempt  to  very  briefly  answer  the 
last  question  which  was  propounded,  but 
which  went  unanswered  because  the 
gentleman's  time  expired. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  act  or  in  the 
bill  that  calls  for  any  allocation,  per- 
centagewise. The  percentages  we  have 
been  talking  about  are  the  percentage 
contribution  of  5  percent  by  the  Dis- 
trict government  and  a  35-percent  grant 
by  the  Federal  (jovernment  and  a  65-per- 
cent guarantee  by  the  U.S.  Treasury 
which  are  found  only  In  the  report.  If 
you  are  going  to  follow  the  act.  the  Con- 
gress when  it  comes  to  appropriating 
may  appropriate  every  last  dollar  that  is 
needed  for  this  project  and  ignore  every 
word  about  percentages. 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  in  support  of  the 
amendment  that  I  have  just  offered,  this 


Is  the  labor  provision  amendment.  Very 
frankly  I  say  to  you,  this  was  prepared 
for  me  by  the  labor  unions  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Coliunbia  and  is  supported  by 
them  and  by  the  AFL-CIO.  It  is  the 
same  amendment  which  was  submitted 
to  the  subcommittee  and  then  to  the  full 
committee,  but  rejected  by  both  of  them. 
Mr.  Chairman,  this  amendment  will 
preserve  for  the  workers  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  well  as  for  union  mem- 
bers the  right  to  bargain  but  not  to  strike. 
It  will  preserve  for  them  the  right  to 
bargain  as  to  wages,  fringe  benefits,  and 
all  of  the  other  things  that  a  worker 
should  be  entitled  to  bargain  for.  It  con- 
tains this  further  provision  that  in  any 
dispute — and  I  emphasize  "any  dis- 
pute"— the  matter  must  be  submitted  to 
arbitration  and  the  determination  of  the 
arbitrators  is  final  and  binding  on  all 
concerned. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  a  little  luiusual, 
but  this  is  what  the  unions  are  willing 
to  take,  and  I  think  it  is  the  least  we 
ought  to  give  to  them. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  want  to  emphasize 
also  that  while  this  goes  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  system  once  it  is  built — and 
the  argimient  then  might  apply,  "Let 
us  wait  until  it  Is  built."  and  under  the 
existing  act  we  wiU  then  make  labor 
policy — it  also  goes  to  what  will  happen 
the  day  after  this  bill  is  enacted  into 
law.  It  will  apply  to  anybody  and  every- 
body who  is  working  in  connection  with 
the  construction  of  this  system. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  Davis-Bacon  Act 
does  not  protect  the  workers,  except  to 
give  them  a  prevailing  wage  rate.  Now, 
what  the  prevailing  wage  rate  may  be 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  when  you 
come  to  building  a  subway,  I  do  not 
know.  I  doubt  whether  anyone  else 
knows.  But  it  is  important  that  in  addi- 
tion to  giving  them  the  prevailing  wage 
rate,  we  guarantee  to  them  the  fringe 
benefits  and  also  the  right  to  go  In  and 
bargain  and  present  their  grievances 
and  obtain  whatever  remedy  they  may 
be  entitled  to. 

Mr.  PULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  On 
this  compulsory  arbitration  matter,  why 
would  this  not  be  a  precedent  for  other 
Industries  or  other  parts  of  the  trans- 
portation industry  that  the  whole  con- 
tract shall  be  subject  to  compulsory 
arbitration? 

Mr.  MXn,iTER.  I  would  rather  not  get 
Into  the  question  of  whether  or  not  this 
is  precedent  or  bad  precedent  or  good 
precedent.  We  are  dealing  with  a  pe- 
culiar situation  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. The  people  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  are  workers  represented  by 
union  representatives,  both  locally  and 
nationally,  and  they  say  this  is  a  good 
amendment  and  they  would  like  to  have 
it. 

Mr.  FULTON  of  Pennsylvania.  If 
the  gentleman  will  yield  further,  what 
unions  approve  this  amendment? 

Mr.  MULTER.  The  transit  workers' 
imions.  the  AFL-CIO,  and  the  various 
subsidiaries  of  the  AFL-CIO  who  are 
dealing  with  transit  problems  or  have 


contracts  with  transit  companies  in  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

This  also  covers  construction  workers 
and  the  unions  which  represent  them 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  amendment.  ( 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Chairman,  will' 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MULTER.     Yes. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  understand  that  in 
this  amendment  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  the  gentleman  provides  for 
compulsory  arbitration? 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  do  not  want  to 
quibble  about  words.  This  provision  if 
enacted,  requires  that  both  sides,  if  they 
cannot  agree  after  negotiating  in  good 
faith— if  they  cannot  agree— that  they 
must  submit  to  arbitraUon.  Each  side 
appoints  their  arbitrators  and  they  then 
must  hear  both  sides  and  their  determi- 
nation is  binding  on  both  sides,  and  that 
is  what  the  unions  recommend  for  this 

Mr.  HALLECJK.  If  the  gentleman 
will  yield  further,  is  not  that  compulsory 
arbitration? 

Mr.  MULTER.    I  suppose  it  is. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  rise  in  opposition  to  the 
amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  believe  that 
in  discussing  this  amendment  here  to- 
day that  it  need  be  said  that  we  are 
speaking  for  or  against  labor  or  for  or 
against  unions.  I  do  not  believe  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  the  prolabor 
amendment  or  prounion  amendment  to 
this  legislation  at  this  time. 

In  the  act  that  created  the  National 
Capital  Transportation  Agency,  it  spe- 
cifically provides  that  no  system  will  be 
created  or  put  into  operation  until  the 
Congress  itself  establishes  a  policy  inso- 
far as  labor  is  concerned.  This  bill  here 
today  merely  authorizes  the  construction 
of  a  subway  but  does  not  put  the  system 
into  operation. 

The  gentleman's  amendment  is  much 
longer  than  the  language  of  the  bill  it- 
self. The  gentleman  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  amendment  be  con- 
sidered as  read.  This  is  a  far-reaching 
amendment  that  the  gentleman  has 
offered.  It  was  not  offered  or  discussed 
fully  in  the  committee.  The  gentleman 
brought  up  the  subject  of  arbitration 
or  labor  agreement  but  did  not  have 
an  amendment  before  the  committee. 
Therefore  it  was  not  properly  discussed 
or  considered  by  the  committee 

Mr.  MULTER.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

Mr.  MULTER.  I  want  to  make  the 
statement  that  instead  of  reading  the 
amendment  I  was  asked  to  have  It  con- 
sidered read  and  to  explain  it.  I  ex- 
plained the  amendment  paragraph  by 
paragraph. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
operators  will  have  to  take  a  proper 
course  In  this  matter.  They  can  come 
back  and  get  legislation  providing  for 
proper  protection  of  labor.  This  mat- 
ter was  not  particularly  discussed  in  the 
committee.  I  think  the  amendment  is 
too  far  reaching  to  be  considered  in  the 
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closing  hours  of  the  debate  when  the 
House  did  not  have  the  benefit  of  hear- 
ing the  language  of  the  amendment. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  May  I  ask  the 
gentleman  If  there  Is  anything  In  the 
existing  bill  that  will  protect  people  who 
are  put  out  of  work  imder  the  amend- 
ment? I  believe  the  amendment  does 
take  care  of  this. 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  Agency. 

Mr.  R<X)SEVELT.  It  provides  for 
protection  of  the  people? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  Insofar 
as  organizing  is  concerned. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  do  not  mean 
that.  Suppose  the  building  of  the  sub- 
way displaces  people  in  the  present  sys- 
tem, what  rights  do  those  people  have? 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  Virginia.  The 
same  as  they  would  have  under  the 
Highway  Act,  and  the  Urban  Renewal 
Act.  There  is  provision  for  removal  of 
those  people  the  same  as  In  other  acts. 

I  have  just  learned  this  amendment 
Is  15  pages  long.  If  for  no  other  reason 
It  should  be  rejected  for  that  reason 
alone. 

Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  in  support  of  the  pending  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  and  I  concur  in  what  has  been  said 
by  my  colleagues  on  the  committee  in 
support  of  the  bill.  I  feel,  however,  that 
it  is  most  important  to  perfect  the  bill  by 
adopting  the  pending  amendment. 

As  the  gentleman  from  New  York  ex- 
plained to  us,  this  amendment — and  I 
want  to  make  this  perfectly  clear— has 
been  endorsed  by  the  interested  labor  or- 
ganizations. 

In  addition  to  that,  I  understand  there 
has  been  some  question  about  the  ap- 
pUcation  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act.  There 
has  been  some  confusion  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  have  been  informed  by  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Roosevm.t] 
that  the  Davis-Bacon  Act  does  apply  in 
connection  with  any  expenditure  of  Fed- 
eral funds. 

I  also  want  to  say  something  about  this 
type  of  labor  provision  for  those  who 
have  doubts.  In  the  State  of  California 
we  have  legislation  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject as  they  have  in  other  States.  I  cite 
chapter  1056.  California  Statutes,  1957. 

Here  we  have  similar  but  not  identical 
labor  provisions  in  every  rapid  transit 
act  which  has  been  passed  since  1957  by 
the  State  Legislature  of  California. 
There  are  labor  provisions,  in  the  rapid 
transit  field,  applying  to  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Bay  Area  Rapid  Transit  Dis- 
trict, the  Alameda  Countra  Costa  Trans- 
it System,  the  Los  Angeles  Metropolitan 
Transit  Authority,  and  so  forth.  So 
what  we  are  doing  here  is  actiiig  in  an 
area  that  requires  attention. 

This  amendment  would  merely  provide 
protection  for  work  rights  which  em- 
ployees of  Washington's  transportation 
system  have  already  earned — standard 
protection  for  seniority  and  pensions,  for 
the  right  to  organize  and  bargain  col- 
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lectlvely,  and  machinery  for  the  settle- 
ment of  disputes. 

The  majority  of  the  committee  in  re- 
porting this  otherwise  meritorious  leg- 
islation have  argued  that  provision  for 
these  rights  can  be  taken  care  of  after 
the  system  is  ready  to  operate.  This 
clearly  begs  the  question.  The  time  to 
provide  these  important  woric  safeguards 
is  now  when  all  other  general  provisions 
are  being  considered.  Indeed,  as  the 
report  indicates,  imder  existing  law, 
Congress  is  required  to  act  in  this  field- 
section  205(a)  (2)  of  the  1960  NaUonal 
Capital  Transportation  Act. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  New  York. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  When  the 
gentleman  spoke  of  C^alifomia  rapid 
transit  systems,  was  he  speaking  of  pri- 
vate systems  or  public  systems? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  These  are  public 
systems. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  If  the 
gentleman  will  yield  further,  under  the 
theory  of  the  amendment  which  has  been 
previously  suiopted,  the  proposed  sys- 
tem, if  this  bill  is  passed,  may  be  a 
private  system.  Is  the  gentleman  advo- 
cating compulsory  arbitration  of  labor 
disputes  between  employees  and  man- 
agement of  a  private  system? 

Mr.  COHELAN.  I  do  not  want  to  get 
Into  that  part  of  the  bill  because  I  think 
that  probably  can  be  worked  out.  I  indi- 
cated to  my  good  friend  and  colleague, 
with  whom  I  have  worked  so  closely  on 
so  many  occasions,  that  so  far  as  the 
private  part  of  this  is  concerned,  I  think 
this  is  not  going  to  help  this  bilL  This 
bill  is  badly  needed.  I  am  talking  solely 
about  the  labor  provisions  of  the  bill. 
I  think  the  committee  chairman,  with 
whom  I  have  differed  on  many  other  oc- 
casions on  the  District  Committee, 
should  be  warmly  commended  for  doing' 
an  excellent  Job.  I  want  you  to  know 
as  a  member  of  the  committee  that  I 
have  reviewed  the  hearings  very  care- 
fully. He  has  done  a  fine  Job  and  should 
be  publicly  commended  for  it.  But  I  do 
believe  at  the  same  time  that  he  erred  in 
not  dealing  with  the  labor  provisions,  and 
I  believe  this  House  at  this  time,  in  this 
Committee,  should  adopt  the  pending 
amendment  which  deals  with  this  im- 
portant subject. 

Mr.  MULTER.  If  the  gentleman  will 
yield,  the  very  arbitration  provisions  In 
this  amendment  are  also  in  the  contract 
between  DC.  Transit  and  the  city. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  heretofore 
given  my  views  on  the  presentation  of 
this  amendment  when  we  were  discuss- 
ing the  bill  in  general  debate.  I  merely 
state  to  my  colleagues  in  the  House  that 
this  amendment  proposed  by  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  I  Mr.  Mdxtkr]  con- 
sists of  14  typewritten  pages.  I  dare- 
say there  are  not  over  four  Members  of 
this  body  who  have  read  it.  I  would, 
therefore,  say  that  it  seems  to  me  no 
one  should  expect  you  tus  Members  of  a 
deliberative  legislative  body  to  vote  in 
the  dark  on  a  matter  offered  In  this 
maimer. 


Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  last  word. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  a  very  simple 
solution  to  this  transportation  problem 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  Everyone 
knows  that  in  the  past  30  years  Federal 
employees  have  flocked  into  the  District 
of  Columbia  and  adjacent  areas  by  the 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  thousands, 
which  has  caused  this  transportation 
problem,  the  one  that  now  exists,  and  is 
being  debated  here  today,  pro  and  con. 

This  problem  could  be  solved  and 
should  be  solved  by  the  decentralization 
of  the  U.S.  Government  out  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

Mr.  Chairman,  by  reducing  the  num- 
ber of  Federal  employees  here  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  not  less  than 
50,000  the  need  for  even  this  proposed 
first  bite  of  $406  million  or  any  part 
thereof  would  be  completely  eliminated. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  bill  be  re- 
committed to  the  committee  and  this 
House  henceforth  do  the  thing  that  we 
should  do  and  that  Is — bring  about  a 
decentralization  of  these  Government 
boards  and  by  so  doing  we  will  solve  a 
lot  of  problems  Including  the  problem  of 
these  great  and  uimecessary  expendi- 
tures that  are  being  carried  on  today  and 
have  been  for  a  number  of  years. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Would  not  my  friend, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  agree  with  me 
that  a  very  good  place  to  start  this  would 
be  to  locate  the  environmental  health 
center  down  in  North  Carolina's  re- 
search triangle  where  free  land  has  been 
offered  to  the  Government? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

The  question  is  on  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  New  York. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Mtn-m)  there 
were — ayes,  61,  noes  91. 

So  the  amendment  was  rejected. 

AMXMTiMXtTT    BT    MX.    O'BAaa    OF    ILUMOIS 


Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Oialr- 
man.  I  offer  an  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  O'Haea  of  UU- 
nols:  Amend  section  1  by  adding  foUowlng 
the  word  "Capitol"  and  the  period  thereafter 
on  line  20,  page  2,  the  foUowlng: 

"Provided  further.  That  no  land  on  which 
a  residential  structure  Is  standing  and  pres- 
ently occupied  shaU  be  acquired  by  con- 
demnation, purchase  or  otherwise  for  the 
purpose  of  this  Section  until  prior  provision 
has  been  made  for  the  relocation  of  Indi- 
viduals and  famlUes  whether  tenants  or  own- 
ers dislocated  from  their  homes  by  re«Mon  erf 
s\ich  acquisition  of  land  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  rail  rapid  transit  and  commuters 
lines  as  contemplated." 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, this  is  in  the  field  of  local  trans- 
portation to  which  I  gave  10  years  of 
my  life.  That  was  during  the  period 
when  local  transportation  in  Chicago 
had  gone  bankrupt  and  we  had  to  re- 
organize our  local  transportation  sys- 
t«n.  We  started  a  program  after  the 
reorganization  of  building  the  subways 
and  the  superhighways.  We  had  many 
problems.     One  of  those  problems  we 
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met  In  this  way — whenever  we  con- 
demned property,  and  we  condemned 
many  properties,  and  tbere  were  many 
homes  and  many  people  put  out  from 
the  protection  of  a  root  over  their  heads, 
never  did  we  acqxiire  a  property  and 
start  the  work  of  wreckage  until  we  had 
provided  a  new  home  for  the  displaced 
tenants. 

There  was  not  one  case.  Thousands 
of  families  were  uprooted,  but  not  a 
family  was  left  without  a  new  home.  It 
is  because  of  that  that  I  suggest  we  put 
in.  in  the  acquiring  of  a  plot  of  land  for 
this  public  improvement  that  where  we 
take  a  plot  of  land  that  is  occupied  by  a 
resident,  before  It  Is  taken  over  we  be 
sure  we  have  made  provision  for  the  dis- 
located tenants  in  a  new  home.  That  is 
my  simple  amendment. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
rise  In  opposition  to  the  gentleman's 
amendment.  Not  that  I  am  lacking  in 
^nnpathy  with  his  thoughts,  but  section 
3  of  the  bill,  on  page  3.  has  a  very  exten- 
sive relocation  provision  which  we  gave 
particular  attention  to,  and  I  think  it  is 
adequate.  As  I  understand  the  gentle- 
man's amendment — and  I  am  not  being 
facetJoos — he  has  offered  an  amendment 
to  the  committee  amendment.  It  would 
appear  to  me  tJhe  only  area  affected  by 
Ws  amendment  would  be  the  Capitol 
Grounds.  I  do  not  believe  there  are 
many  residents  on  the  Capitol  Grounds. 
Our  relocation  provision,  section  3,  we 
think  is  fair  and  In  Mne  with  the  Public 
Roads  Act.  TTierefore,  we  believe  this 
amendment  should  be  defeated. 

Mr.  GROSS.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Yes;  I  will. 
Mr.  GROSS.  I  have  been  sitting  here 
all  afternoon  looking  at  this  longer  seg- 
ment of  this  proposed  transit  system.  I 
see  this  segment  to  which  I  refer  runs  to 
Bowie,  Md.  I  have  never  been  out  to 
Bowie,  Md.,  but  I  wonder  why  this  longer 
segment  goes  there.  If  the  gentleman 
will  bear  with  me,  I  do  understand  there 
are  some  ponies  out  at  Bowie,  and  I  Just 
wondwed  if  you  have  to  have  a  special 
system  to  get  people  out  there  to  beat  the 
ponies. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.     I  might  say  to  the 
gentleman    that    not    only    are    there 
ponies  at  Bowie,  but  there  are  some  iron 
horses  that  have  been  nmning  out  there 
for  many  years,  which  are  required  to 
fix  tracks  owned  by   the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad,  which  this  agency  can  use  xin- 
der  a  contractual  arrangement  and  not 
require  any  capital  investment  in  tracks. 
We  are  Just  sorry  that  there  were  not 
more  available  fixed  tracks  ruimlng  In 
other  towns  In  the  area.    Maybe  even 
Laurel  or  some  of  these  other  places  like 
Charlestown.  W.  Va..  and  others.    But 
this  Just  happens  to  be  the  biggest  bar- 
gain In  the  whole  package — the  Bowie 
run.    I  might  say  that  the  agency  will 
have  a  dally  double  each  day. 
Mr.  GROSS.     That  takes  care  (rf  that. 
The  CHAIRMAN.    The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Illinois  [Mr.  O'Hara]. 
The  aaiendment  was  rejected. 
Mr.   WHITENER.    Mr.   Chairman.   I 
move  that  the  Committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  the  bill  back  to  the  House 


with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  the  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended 
do  p>a8s. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  Speaker  having  resumed  the  chair, 
Mr.  HcLiriELD.  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State 
of  the  Union,  reported  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  8929)  to  authorize  the  prosecution 
of  a  transit  development  program  for  the 
National  Capital  region,  had  directed 
him  to  report  the  bUl  back  to  the  House 
with  sundry  amendments,  with  the  rec- 
ommendation that  that  amendments  be 
agreed  to  and  that  the  bill  as  amended  do 
pass. 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  previous  question  on  the  bill 
and  all  amendments  thereto  to  final  pas- 
sage. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  a  separate  vote  de- 
manded on  any  amendment?  If  not,  the 
Chair  will  put  them  en  gros. 

The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
engrossment  ami  third  reading  of  the 
bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 
a  motion  to  recommit. 

Tlie  SPEAKER.    Is  the  gentleman  Gf>- 


Puqua 

QartnatB 
Oary 


I  am,  Mr.  Speaker. 
The  gentleman  qual- 


posed  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  OTCONSKI. 

The  SPEAKER, 
mes. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  O'KoNSKi  moves  to  recommit  th«  bin, 
HJl.  8939.  to  the  Committee  on  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  O'KONSKL  Mr.  Speaker,  on  that 
I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  qiiestion  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  278,  nays  78.  not  voting  80, 
as  follows : 

[RoU  No.  23«] 
TEAS— 278 


Abbltt 
Abele 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Alger 
Anderaon 
Andrews,  Ala, 
Andrews, 
N,  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash  brook 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
ATery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Barry 
Bass 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beeriiiann 
Belcber 
Bennett,  Fla. 
Bennett,  Mich. 
Berry 
Boland 
Bonner 
Bow 


Bray 

Brock 

Bmnwell 

Broomfleld 

Brotaman 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyblU,  NO. 

Brace 

Burke 

Burleson 

Bjnme,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

Cahlll 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 
Casey 

Cederberg 
Celler 

Chamberlain 
Cbelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
CoUler 
Colmer 
Oorbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtm 


Curtis 

Dwldarlo 

Daniels 

Deianey 

Dent 

Denton 

Derwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dnlskl 

Dwyer 

EUswortlk 

Bvlns 

Pallon 

Parbsteln 

Pelghan 

Plndley 

Plnnegan 

Flno 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Migarty 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frel  inghuy  sen 

Frledel 

Pulton.  Pa. 


Olalmo 

UUbert 

Olenn 

Orabowakl 

Oray 

Qreen.  Oreg. 

Ortffln 

Gross 

Orover 

Oubser 

Haley 

Hall 

HaUeck 

Hal  pern 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Karsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Healey 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

HosnMr 

Huddleston 

HuU 

Hutchinson 

Icbord 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Kllbum 

Kllgore 

King,  Cam. 

King.  N.T. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 


Albert 

Asplnall 

BeU 

Betu 

Boggs 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Brademas 
Brooks 
BroyhUl.  Va. 
Biirkhalter 
Cohelan 
Conte 
Dague 
DtSBS 
Edmondson 

nuott 

PasceU 

Prascr 

Gibbons 

Oonzales 

C3oodeU 

Ooodllng 

Grlffltbs 

Ragan,  Oa. 

HB«en,  Osllf . 


Lankfonl 

Latu 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

LlbonaU 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

Long.  Ifd. 

Mcculloch 

McDade 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

Madden 

ICahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  CaUf. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

Miller.  N.T. 

MUls 

Mlnl£h 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 
Multcr 

Murphy,  m. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Norblad 

O'Brien.  K.T. 

OHara.m. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

OTIein 

Osnaers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

PeUy 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Pike 

PUUon 

Plmle 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Prkse 

Pudnskl 

Qulllen 

BandaU 

Beld.IU. 

Reliel 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

NAYS— 76 

Hawkins 

Bays 

Hechler 

Henderson 

Horton 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karth 

Landrum 

Lindsay 

McClory 

McPall 

MrMIUan 

MacOregor 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Moorhead 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moes 

Melaen 

Olson.  Minn. 

PUcher 

Poage 


December  9 

Blch 

Rlehlman 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Bodlno 

Rogers.  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney.  NT. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Oeciest 

Selden 

Bhlpley 

Short 

Sickles 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Black 

Smith.  Caltf. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stratton 
Talcott 

Taylor 

Tesgue,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomson.  Wis. 

ToU 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tuten 

UUnMui 

Van  Ik 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

WaUhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Westland 

Wh  alley 

Wharton 

WUson.Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Tounger 


Ptorcell 

Rains 

Reuss 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

8t.ODge 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Sisk 

Smith,  Iowa 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thorn  berry 

Tupper 

VdaU 

VanDeerUn 

Weltner 

Whiten  er 

WMnall 

Williams 

Toung 

Zabtockl 


Auchlncloes 

Ayres 

Blatnlk 

Boiling 

Bolton. 

OUver  P. 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burton 
Qawson.  Del 
Codey 
Corman 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis.  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Derounian 


NOT  VOTINO — 80 


Dlngen 

Duncan 

Bd  wards 

Kverett 

Forrester 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

QUI 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 

Oumey 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harvey.  Mich. 

H«bert 

Hemphill 

Jarman 


Kee 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Leggett 

Long.  La. 

McDowell 

Maedonald 

Mallllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Mllllken 

Mlnshall 

Morrison 

Nix 

OBrlen.ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 


1963 

Qule 

Reld.  N.Y. 
Rhodes.  Ariz. 
Rivers,  B.C. 
Roberts.  Ala. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Roybal 
St.  George 
St  Germain 
Senner 
Shelley 
Sbeppard 
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Shrirer 
Slbalj 

Staebler 
Steed 
Stephens 
Stlnson 
Stubblefleld 
Thompson.  La. 
Thompson,  N.J 
Trimble 
Thompson,  Tex. 


23873 


Utt 

Vinson 

White 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Willis 

Wilson,  Bob 

WUson, 

Charles  H. 
Wright 


So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  agreed 
to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 

Mr.  Keogh  for.  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia 
against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  B«r.  Hemphill  against 

Mr.  O'Hara  of  Michigan  for,  with  Mr. 
Trimble  against. 

Mr.  Reld  of  New  York  for,  with  Mrs.  Han- 
sen against. 

Mr.  Buckley  for,  with  Mr.  Duncan  against. 

Mr.  Sheppard  for,  with  Mr.  Edwards 
against. 

Mr.  Whitten  for.  with  Mr.  Wlckersham 
against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr. 
Forrester  against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Nix  with  Bi«r.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Gur- 
ney. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Slbol. 
Mr.  Maedonald  with  Mr.  Dtt. 
Mr.  Cooley  with  Mi".  Clawson. 
Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mrs.  St.  George. 

Grant  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

St  Germain  with  Mr.  Bob  WUson. 
Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Stlnson. 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Qule. 
Mr.  McDowell  with  Mr.  Michel. 
Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Shrlver. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Mlnshall. 

Everett  with  Mr.  Derounian. 

Rivers   of   South   Carolina   with   Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 


Mr. 
Mr. 

Ayres 
Mr. 

ton. 
Mr. 
Mr 
Mr 


Rooney  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Bur- 


Blatnik  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

Hanna  with  Mr.  OBrlen  of  Illinois. 

Long  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Louisiana. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mrs.  Kee 
Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Brown  of  California. 
Mr.  Jarman  with  Mr.  Vinson. 
Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Wright. 
Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tennessee. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  My.  Pulton  of  Tennessee. 
Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas 
Mr.  Roybal  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  Senner. 

Mr.  BURKHALTER  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  PASSMAN  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


PROVroiNO  OFFICE  SPACE,  AND  SO 
FORTH.  FOR  MRS.  JACQUELINE 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  biU  (H.R.  9291)  to 
provide  office  space,  supplies,  equipment 
and  franking  privileges  for  Mrs.  Jacque- 
line Bouvler  Kennedy,  to  authorize  ap- 
propriations for  the  payment  of  expenses 


Incident  to  the  death  and  burial  of  for- 
mer President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
and  for  other  purposes,  with  a  Senate 
amendment  thereto,  and  consider  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  biU. 
The  Clerk  read   the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Insert :  "That  all  mall  matter  sent  by  post  by 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy,  the  widow 
of   former  President  John  Fitzgerald   Ken- 
nedy, under  her  written  autograph  slgnatxire 
at  facsimile  thereof,  shall  be  conveyed  within 
the  United  States,  Its  Territories  and  pos- 
sessions, and  the  Commonwealth  of  Puerto 
Rico,  free  of  postage  during  her  natural  life. 
"Sec.  a.  For  a  period  of  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of   this  statute,   the 
Administrator  of  General  Services  shall  fur- 
nish  to  Mrs.   Kennedy  suitable   office  space 
appropriately       furnished,       supplied       and 
equipped  as  determined  by  the  Administra- 
tor, at  such  place  within  the  United  States 
as  Mrs.  Kennedy  shall  specify.     The  supplies 
to   be   fximlshed   shall    Include   a   suUlcient 
quantity  of  envelopes  marked  "Postage  and 
Fees  Paid"  to  be  used  for  International  mall. 
For  the  same   period  the  Administrator  of 
General  Services  shall,  without  regard  to  the 
clvU  service  and  classlflcaUon  laws,  provide 
for  an  office  staff  for  Mrs.  Kennedy.     Persons 
employed  under  this  section  shall  be  selected 
by   Mrs.  Kennedy  and   shall    be   responsible 
only   to  her   for   the   performance   of   their 
duties.     Mrs.  Kennedy  shaU  fix  basic  rates  of 
compensation  for  persons  employed  for  her 
under  this  section   which   In  the  aggregate 
shall  not  exceed  tecooo  during  such  period. 
The  rate  of  compensation  payable  to  any  such 
person  shaU  not  exceed  the  maximum  aggre- 
gate rate  of  compensation  payable  to  any  In- 
dividual  employed  In  the  office  of  a  Senator. 
Each  Individual  appointed  under  this  section 
to  a  poBltlon  on  the  office  staff  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy shall  be  held  and  considered  to  be  an 
employee  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  for  the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Retirement  Act.  the  Federal  Employees'  Com- 
pensation Act.  and  the  Federal  Employees' 
Group  Life  Insurance  Act  of  1954. 

"Stc.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
through  the  United  States  Secret  Service.  Is 
authorized  to  protect  the  person  of  Mrs 
Kennedy  and  her  minor  children  for  such 
period  of  time  following  the  enactment  of 
this  Act  as  she  may  request. 

"S«c.  4.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
secUon  3  of  this  Act  and  to  pay  not  to  ex- 
ceed $5,000  toward  the  expenses  Incident  to 
the  death  and  burial  of  former  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  including  under- 
takers' charges  and  the  expenses  of  trans- 
portation, the  sum  of  $65,000  to  remain  avail- 
able until  June  30,  1865:  Provided,  That  no 
payment  shall  be  made  from  this  appropria- 
tion to  any  officer  or  employee  of  the  Gov- 
ernment for  personal  or  professional  services 
Appropriations  now  ex  hereafter  available  to 
the  United  States  Secret  Service  shall  be 
available  for  the  purposes  of  section  3  of 
this  Act." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
to  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment  with 
an  amendment  which  I  offer. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Alaekt  moves  to  concur  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  with  an  amendment  as  fol- 
lows: In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  In  the 
Senate  amendment  Insert  the  following: 
"That  all  mall  matter  sent  by  post  by  B4rs. 
Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy,  the  widow  of 


former  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
xmder  her  written  autograph  signatvue  or 
facsimile  thereof,  shall  be  conveyed  within 
the  United  States,  its  possessions,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  free  of  poet- 
age  during  her  natural  life.  The  postal 
revenues  shall  be  reimbursed  each  fiscal  year, 
out  of  the  general  fimds  of  the  Treasury.  In 
an  amount  equivalent  to  the  postage  which 
otherwise  would  be  payable  on  such  mall 
matter. 

"Sic.  2.  For  a  period  of  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act,  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  furnish 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  suitable  office  space  appro- 
priately furnished,  supplied,  and  equipped, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  at  such 
place  within  the  United  States  as  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy shall  specify.     The  supplies  to  be  fur- 
nished shall  Include  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
envelopes  marked   'Postage   and  Fees   Paid' 
to  be  used  for  International  mall.     For  the 
same   period,  the   Administrator  of  General 
Services   shall,   without   regard   to   the   civil 
service  and  classification  laws,  provide  for  an 
office  staff  for  Mrs.  Kennedy.     Persons  em- 
ployed under  this  section  shaU  be  selected 
by  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  shall  be  responsible 
only   to  her  for   the  performance   of   their 
duties.     Mrs.  Kennedy  shall  fix  basic  rates 
of  compensation  for  persons  employed   for 
her  under  this  section.     Such  compensation. 
In   the   aggregate,  shall  not  exceed  $50,000 
during  such  period.     The  rate  of  compensa- 
tion payable  to  any  such  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  maxlmiun  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation   payable    to    any    Individual    em- 
ployed In  the  office  of  a  Senator.     Bach  per- 
son employed  under  this  section  In  a  posi- 
tion on  the  office  staff  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  an  employee  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  Stetes  for  the 
piuposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act. 
the  Federal  Employees'  Compensation  Act 
and  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life  In- 
surance Act  of   1954,  but  ShaU  not  be  held 
or  considered  to  be  an  officer  or  employee  of 
such  Government  for  any  other  ptupose. 

"S»c.  3.  The  Secretary  of  the  Treasury 
through  the  United  States  Secret  Service  1^ 
authorized  to  protect  the  person  of  Mrs 
Kennedy  and  her  minor  children  for  such 
period  of  time,  not  In  excess  of  two  years 
Immediately  following  the  enactment  of  this 
Act  as  she  may  request. 

"Sic.  4.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  In  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
appropriated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  2  of  this  Act  and  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
$15,000  toward  the  expenses  Incident  to  the 
death  and  burial  of  former  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  Including  tmdertakers' 
charges  and  the  expenses  of  transportation 
the  sum  of  $65,000,  to  remain  available  until 
June  30,  1965.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
from  this  appropriation  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  for  personal  or 
professional  services.  ApproprUtlons  now  or 
hereafter  available  to  the  United  States  Se- 
cret Service  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3  of  this  Act." 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  for 
recognition  in  support  of  the  amendment 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recognizes 
the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma  [Mr. 
Albert]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Gross]. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  for  yield- 
ing. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  original  ver- 
sion of  this  bill  was  before  the  House  1 
week  ago  today  I  raised  some  questions 
In  connection  with  It.  I  pointed  to  lan- 
guage that  was  defective,  completely  im- 
workable  language.  The  bill,  however, 
was  passed  by  the  House  and  sent  to  the 
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other  body.  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
other  body  did  not  remedy  all  of  the  de- 
fective language.  Members  should  know 
that  the  House  has  before  It  today  an 
almost  completely  rewritten  bill.  I  am 
pleased  to  say  that  apparently  the  lan- 
guage now  makes  the  legislation  work- 
able. 

A  week  ago  today  I  stated  my  regret 
that  the  legislation  had  not  been  con- 
sidered by  the  committee  to  which  It  was 
supposed  to  be  referred.  At  that  time  I 
stated  that  I  had  no  objection  to  paying 
all  proper  expenses  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  in  making  proper  provision  for  his 
widow  and  family. 

Had  this  legislation  been  properly  han- 
dled In  its  inception  it  would  not  have 
been  necessary  to  consider  It  twice  In  the 
House  and  twice  In  the  Senate. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  revise  and  extend  my  remarks 
and  include  an  explanation  of  the 
amendment. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objecUon. 
it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  pro- 
posed amendment  will  amend  H.R.  9291 
by  striking  all  after  the  enacting  clause 
and  inserting  a  new  text. 

The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
adds  a  sentence  providing  reimburse- 
ment of  postal  revenues  for  franked 
mall  authorized  by  the  section,  In  order 
to  correct  an  omission  from  the  bill  as 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  Senate. 
This  is  a  technical  amendment. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  provides 
a    12-month   period   during   which   the 
widow  of  the  late  President  Kennedy  will 
be    furnished    office    space,    equipment, 
and  staff.  In  lieu  of  the  6-month  period 
provided  in  the  House-passed  bill.    The 
amendment   retains    the    limitation   of 
$50,000   on  aggregate  staff   salaries   as 
passed  by  both  Houses,  but  adds  a  clause 
at  the  end  of  the  section  spelling  out  that 
no  person  employed  on  such  staff  shall 
be  considered  an  officer  or  employee  of 
the  Grovemment.  except  as  to  civil  serv- 
ice retirement,  disability  compensation, 
and  Government  life  insurance  coverage. 
This  clause  Is  a  clarifying  amendment. 
Section  3  of  the  amendment  author- 
izes Secret  Service   protection  for   the 
widow  and  minor  children  for  not  over 
2  years  after  enactment.  In  lieu  of  the 
1-year     limitation     contained     in     the 
House-passed  bill  and  the  omission  of 
any  limitation  in  the  Senate-passed  bill. 
Section  4  of  the  amendment  appropri- 
ates $65,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act.  of  which  not  in  excess  of  $15,000 
may  be  applied  to  expenses  incident  to 
the  death  and  burial  of  former  President 
Kennedy;  prohibits  any  payment  from 
such  appropriation  to  any  Government 
officer  or  employee  for  personal  or  pro- 
fessional service;  and  makes  regular  ap- 
propriations of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
available  for  protection  of  the  widow  and 
minor  children  under  section   3.     The 
$15,000  maximum  for  funeral  expenses 
replaces  the  $5,000  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill. 

Advice  from  the  administration  is  to 
the  effect  that  an  mjpropriation  is  need- 
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ed,  rather  than  an  authorization,  be- 
cause of  the  iirgent  necessity  for  Imme- 
diate facilities  to  dispose  of  the  heavy 
volume  of  correspondence  and  other 
business  which  will  be  the  widow's 
responsibility. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on 
the  motion. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  PETITION 


FURTHER     MESSAGE     FROM     THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed, 
with  amendments  in  which  the  conciir- 
rence  of  the  House  is  requested,  a  bill  of 
the  House  of  the  following  title: 

HJl.  9140.  An  act  making  appoprlatlons 
for  certain  civU  function*  administered  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  certain  agencies 
of  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  CommJasion,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  insists  upon  its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  Ellender,  Mr.  Hayden,  Mr.  Rus- 
sell, Mr.  McClkllan,  Mr.  Hill,  Mr. 
Magnuson.  Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  McNamara. 
Mr.  Pastore,  Mr.  Hruska.  Mr.  Young  of 
North  Dakota,  Mr.  Mukdt,  and  Mrs. 
Smith  to  be  the  conferees  on  the  part  of 
the  Senate. 


ADDITION       TO      PROGRAM       FOR 
THIS      WEEK 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
xinanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take  this 
time  because  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Ways  and  Means  [Mr. 
Mills],  has  advised  that  the  committee 
hopes  to  bring  up  under  unanimous  con- 
sent at  a  later  day  in  this  week  Senate 
Concurrent  Resolution  19. 

I  should  advise  Members  also  that  the 
conference  report  on  the  Independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  probably  will 
be  called  up  tomorrow. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma  yield? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Will  the  genUeman  from 
Oklahoma  explain  to  the  Members  of 
the  House  whether  this  Is  a  Senate  joint 
resolution  or  a  concurrent  resolution  and 
with  what  it  deals? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  It  is  a  Senate  concur- 
rent resolution  dealing  with  the  labeling 
of  "Bourbon  whisky"  as  a  distinctive 
product  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  AVERY.  I  see.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman for  yielding. 


Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  regret  to 
see  my  colleagues  in  this  great  institu- 
tion form  this  long  line  to  desperately 
and  hastily  sign  this  civil  rights  petition. 
This,  to  me,  is  indeed  a  sad  day  in  the 
history  of  this  House.  In  my  15  years 
here.  I  have  never  before  witnessed  such 
frantic  efforts  to  discharge  a  great  com- 
mittee of  revered  and  respected  men. 
This  is  simply  another  of  these  recur- 
ring attacks  on  the  Rules  Committee 
headed  by  that  great  American  and  dis- 
tinguished lawyer.  Howabd  W.  Smith. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  period  of  nation- 
al mourning.     It  Is  a   time  when  our 
thoughts   should   be   on   the   Prince   of 
Peace.    This  should  be  a  time  of  reflec- 
tion, meditation,  and  brotherly  under- 
standing.   It  is  my  earnest  hope  that  a 
majority  of  the  Members  of  this  House 
will  refrain  from  signing  this  petition. 
This  is  no  time  to  arouse  hatred  and  pas- 
sion which  may  again  erupt  into  unlaw- 
ful demonstrations  and  violence  in  the 
streets  of  the  Nation.     This  Is  not  the 
time  for  strife  and  bitterness.     If  ever 
our  Nation  needed  a  rest  period  from  agi- 
tation, it  Is  now.   We  can  be  peacemakers 
and  promote  harmony  and  tranquility  in 
our    land    by    rejecting    through    this 
Christmas  season  any  consideration  of 
this  ill-timed  effort  to  stampede  this  bill 
through  the  House.     The  far-reaching 
effects  of  this  bill  on  the  lives  of  the 
American  people  is  little  known  and  little 
understood.     We  should  have  complete 
hearings  before  the  Rules  Committee  and 
extended    debate    on    this    floor.      Our 
greatest    lawyers    are    alarmed    and    in 
doubt  about  some  of  its  provisions.    It 
needs  study  and  clarification. 

Mr.  Speaker,  President  Johnson  has 
set  aside  December  15  as  Bill  of  Rights 
Day.  The  very  foundation  stone  of  our 
private  enterprise  system  is  the  property 
rights  guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 
The  difference  between  our  great  Ameri- 
can civilization  and  that  atheistic  order 
which  would  destroy  us  is  the  right  of 
ownership  of  property.  To  be  free  in  our 
homes  and  businesses  from  unwarranted 
search  and  seizure.  This  so-called  civil 
rights  bill  will  curb  property  rights,  in- 
dividual liberty,  and  our  free  enterprise 
system — that  great  system  which  pro- 
vides for  the  American  worklngman  the 
highest  standard  of  living  In  history. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  earnestly  plead  with  my 
colleagues  not  to  sign  this  petition.  If 
this  legislation  must  be  considered  by 
this  House,  then  we  should  do  so  next 
year  in  a  calm,  cool,  cautious  atmosphere 
of  true  deliberation,  becoming  the  great- 
est representative  body  in  the  world. 


SOME  RESTIVE  QUESTIONS  ABOUT  A 
SPECIAL  HOUSE  COMMITTEE   ON 
CAPTIVE  NATIONS 
Mr.    ALBERT.     Mr.    Speaker,    I    ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
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from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Recorb  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? ' 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  practically 
all  the  data  have  been  assembled  on  the 
fifth  Captive  Nations  Week  observance 
held  last  July.  Since  that  month  I,  along 
with  the  Honorable  Edward  J.  Derwinski 
and  other  colleagues,  have  furnished 
overwhelming  evidence  showing  the  keen 
and  deep  interest  of  our  people  across  the 
country  in  the  captive  nations  and  the 
necessary  creation  of  a  Special  House 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
There  can  be  no  question  that  even  the 
material  appended  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  in  itself  establishes  the  fact 
that  the  fifth  observance  was  the  great- 
est and  most  impressive  one  yet. 

SOME    RESTTVI    QUXSTIONS 

As  this  interest  In  the  captive  nations 
deepens  and  expands,  uncounted  Ameri- 
cans are  asking  themselves  some  restive 
questions  about  the  apparent  pigeon- 
holing of  our  measure  to  establish  a  Spe- 
cial Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations. 
Their  well-grounded  conviction  that  the 
captive  nations  in  toto  are  both  a  noble 
end  of  world  freedom  and  also  a  power- 
ful means  for  the  security  of  the  free 
world  causes  them  to  ask:  "Why  this 
dragging  of  feet  on  a  subject  that  has 
not  yet  been  fully  explored  and  is  so 
vital  to  our  own  security  in  the  cold  war?" 
Is  it  perhaps  because  Khrushchev  would 
be  displeased  by  such  an  exploration  of 
the  subject? 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  other 
questions  that  deserve  honest  answers. 
Permit  me  to  enumerate  them  as  they 
are  constantly  being  posed  to  our  Mem- 
bers: 

First:  How  is  It  that  40  resoluUons  for  a 
special  committee  are  before  the  Rules  CJom- 
mlttee  and  they  have  been  Ignored  entirely 
in  this  Congress? 

This  is  a  fair  question  which  deserves 
an  honest  answer. 
Second: 


Isn't  It  rather  najfjtlfylng  that  almost  a 
majority  of  the  Rules  members  have  ex- 
pressed their  written  support  of  the  measure 
and  several  others  orally,  which  makes  up  a 
majority,  and  yet  the  measure  hasn't  been 
brought  up  for  a  vote? 

This,  too.  Is  a  fair  question  that  de- 
serves an  honest  answer. 

Third: 

In  August  1961,  Secretary  Rusk  offered  the 
Berlin  crisis  as  his  excuse  for  opposing  the 
formation  of  a  special  committee  at  that 
time.    What  crisis  prevents  It  now? 

Here,  too,  a  fair  question  deserving  of 
an  honest  answer. 
Fourth: 


Isn't  the  complete' Inactivity  of  the  Sub- 
committee on  Captive  Nations,  which  was 
»ct  up  in  the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee  In 
1962  as  a  fourth  deflecting  maneuver,  evi- 
dence enough  of  tHe  need  for  a  special 
committee? 

Also,  a  fair  question  demanding  an 
honest  answer. 
Fifth: 

In  the  face  of  broad,  popular  support  for 
a  special  committee,  as  evidenced  by  nearly 
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3  yean  of  accumulated  letters  from  aU  sec- 
tions of  the  country  and  the  ever-Increasing 
annual  Ci^mve  Nations  Week  observances, 
who  or  what  is  preventing  this  first  Imple- 
mentation at  the  Congressional  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  resoluUon? 

Still  another  fair  question  seeking  an 
honest  answer. 

Moax  ■vmsNCK 

Mr.  Speaker,  these  are  just  a  few  of 
the  pressing  questions  being  asked  of  us. 
We  can  answer  all  of  them  swiftly  and 
satisfactorily  by  creating  now  a  Special 
Committee  on  the  Captive  Nations  re- 
gardless of  how  Khrushchev  and  those 
few  Americans  who  fear  his  displeasure 
may  feel.  There  are  areas  of  facts, 
truths,  and  data  to  explore  in  behalf  of 
our  own  national  security  and  suction  for 
the  future.  Only  the  concentrated  ef- 
forts of  a  special  committee  can  make 
this  possible. 

In  the  meantime,  imtll  we  receive  sat- 
isfactory answers  to  these  questions,  im- 
til  we  establish  this  necessary  special 
committee,  the  full  evidence  of  America's 
mounting  dedication  to  the  freedom  of 
all  the  captive  nations  shall  be  offered  to 
reconfirm  the  complete  validity  and 
soundness  of  the  40  resolutions  now  In 
the  Rules  Committee  and  to  reflect  the 
grave  error  and  narrowness  of  outlook  of 
the  few  who  have  been  opposing  the 
formation  of  a  Special  Committee  on  the 
Captive  Nations. 

I,  therefore.  Include  in  further  support 
of  our  measure  the  following  Items  at 
this  point  of  my  remarks: 

First.  An  authoritative  editorial  on 
"The  Five  Presidential  Proclamations  of 
Captive  Nations  Week"  which  appeared 
In  the  summer  Issue  of  the  Ukrainian 
Quarterly; 

Second.  An  incomplete  list  of  nation- 
wide press  items  on  the  fifth  Captive 
Nations  Week ;  and. 

Third.  Additional  examples  of  captive 
nations  resolutions  unanimously  passed 
at  rallies  In  Boston  and  Los  Angeles. 

[From  the  Ukrainian  Quarterly] 

Th«    Frvi    PEEsmENTiAL    Pkoclamatzons    or 

Captivx  Nations  Wekk 

The  fifth  obeservance  of  Captive  Nations 
Week,  held  across  the  Nation  In  the  week  of 
July  14-20,  1963,  was  the  most  successful 
yet.  In  fact,  by  virtue  of  its  results,  the 
fifth  observance  represents  a  significant 
turning  point  In  the  rapid  development  of 
this  American  institution.  For  despite  the 
fanfare  surrounding  the  Chinese-Russian 
Imperialist  rift,  the  limited  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  and  premature  talk  about  a  non- 
aggression  treaty  between  the  Warsaw  Pact 
members  and  NATO,  the  1»«8  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  evoked  more  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  citizens  and  officials  than  ever  before. 
The  high  plateau  of  Interest  attained  In 
1963  provides  a  soUd  basU  for  resounding 

Captive    Nations    Week    action    In    1964 a 

presidential  year  and  the  fifth  anniversary  ot 
Captive  Nations  Week  (July  12-18,  1964). 

It  tent  possible  here  to  describe  all  the 
events  and  activities  of  the  fifth  observance. 
Most  of  them  appear  In  the  Conoressiomal 
Rbcord  issues  of  July  and  August  1963. 
Nevertheless,  a  fair  view  of  the  scope  and 
depth  erf  the  annual  observance  can  be 
formed  on  the  baste  of  the  following  high- 
lights. In  addition  to  the  President,  Oovem- 
nors  of  over  half  the  States  and  mayors  ot 
three  doeen  major  cities  In  the  country  for- 
mally proclaimed  the  week.  Internationally, 
the   Republic   of   China  observed   the  week 


with  festivities  conducted  from  one  end  of 
Taiwan  to  the  other.  In  Turkey.  Senator 
Fetkl  Tevetoglu  submitted  a  resolution  In 
the  Turkish  Senate  for  a  similar  observance. 
In  time,  there  Is  no  question  that  other 
countries  will  formaUy  observe  the  week. 

Marked  by  various  activities  and  cere- 
monies, the  week  was  observed  in  the  United 
States  In  every  section  of  the  eotintry.  Con- 
cord, Boston.  Hartford,  New  York.  Rochester, 
Syracuse.  Buffalo,  Philadelphia.  Pittsburgh, 
Baltimore,  Washington,  D.C..  Tampa.  Cleve- 
land, Detroit,  Chicago,  St.  LotUs,  Milwaukee, 
Mlnneapolte,  Indianapolte,  San  Francisco 
were  only  a  few  of  the  centers  staging  the 
observance.  On  radio  and  TV.  p»artlcularly 
in  Pittsburgh.  Philadelphia,  and  Washington, 
the  week  and  Its  meanings  were  discussed 
over  varioiu  stations,  for  example,  the  285, 
in  the  Georgetown  University  Forum  net- 
work, WPIT  In  Plttaburgh,  WCAU  in  Phila- 
delphia. WTOP  in  Washington  and  so  forth. 

In  news  and  editorial  coverage  the  1963 
week  surpassed  all  previous  ones.  Before, 
during,  and  after  the  observance  accounts 
appeared  in  such  papers  as  the  Manchester 
Union  Leader,  the  New  York  Times.  New 
York  DaUy  News,  New  York  Herald  Tribime. 
New  York  Journal  American.  New  York  Post, 
Philadelphia  Inquirer.  Washington  Post, 
Chicago  Tribune.  Pittsburgh  Po«t-Ga»ette, 
Miami  Herald.  Indianapolte  News,  the  At- 
lanta Jotunal  and  Constitution,  Dallas 
Times-Herald  and  scores  of  oth««.  The 
National  CathoUc  Welfare  Conference  preas 
gave  full  coverage  to  the  week,  and  papers 
stich  as  the  West  Virginia  Regteter,  the 
Tablet  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  the  Washington 
Standard  and  numerous  others  (»xrled  many 
interesting  reports. 

The  UPI  story  by  Neil  Martin  and  the 
syndicated  colxmins  by  John  Chamberlain, 
Robert  8.  Boyd.  Victor  Lasky.  Roecoe  Drum- 
mond.  Edith  Kermlt  Roosevelt,  and  others 
constructively  directed  public  attention  to 
the  week.  Drummond,  for  example.  In  hte 
column  dealing  with  the  change  of  atmos- 
phere in  Moscow,  pointed  thte  out:  "All  this 
makes  it  the  more  welcome  and  timely  that 
President  Kennedy  Just  issued  hte  proclama- 
tion calling  for  observance  of  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  as  provided  by  a  congressional 
resolution.  It  was  a  similar  proclamation 
by  President  Elsenhower  In  1959,  upholding 
the  'Just  aspiration'  of  the  peoples  of  East- 
em  Europe  to  recover  their  freedom,  that 
caused  Premier  Khrushchev  to  turn  with 
such  fury  on  Vice  President  Nixon  In  the 
famous  'kitchen  debate.'  "  » 

THX  AHUXJAL  TOTAUTASIAN  SQUXAI. 

Since  1959,  Moscow  and  Its  partners  In 
totalitarian  crime  have  harshly  denounced 
the  resolution  and  tlie  week.  Hie  fifth  ob- 
servance was  no  exception  to  thte.  In  fact, 
early  In  the  year  a  Soviet  Ruaalan  weekly 
showed  concern  about  the  fifth  observance 
and  asked,  "Is  It  not  high  time  to  discon- 
tinue the  Captive  Nations  Week  In  the 
United  States?  That  te  Just  as  much  a  dead 
horse  as  the  'Hungarian  Question'."* 

Reacting  immediately  to  the  President's 
proclamation  of  July  5,  Moscow  added  a  new 
twtet  to  its  attack.  An  article  In  Pravda  as- 
serts, "The  President  of  the  United  States, 
losing  hte  sense  of  reality,  has  aeclared  a 
'Week  of  Captive  Nations'  and  te  trying  to 
turn  attention  away  from  the  struggte  of  the 
Negroes  for  their  llberatloD.'' •  While  EteLr- 
rlman  was  preparing  for  hte  trip  to  Moscow, 
the  Russian  imperio-colonialists  hitched  the 
week  onto  the  race  issue  and  stated  that 
"racism  is  an  inseparable  part  of  the  con- 
temporary American  system,"  in  which  they 

1  Drummond.  Roecoe.  "When  Khrushchev 
Smiles,"  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  July  10. 
1963. 

•The  New  Tork  Times,  Moscow,  Jan.  3S, 
1963. 

»  Pravda,  Moscow,  July  8, 1963. 
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aUo  see  the  "closest  Interconnection  between 
r&clsm  and  fascism."  * 

On  the  first  dsj  of  the  1863  week.  Izvestla 
ran  a  lengthy  editorial  deriding  the  annual 
observance.  Here  are  a  few  si^cy  excerpts. 
The  week  "Is  a  propagandlstlc  trick  of  the 
American  enemies  of  the  freedooi  and  Inde- 
pendence of  nations."  In  another  para- 
graph It  says.  "We  well  know  that  It  Is  Amer- 
ican Imperialism  Itself  which  Is  at  present 
the  basic  supporter  of  the  decaying  colonial 
system,  which  Is  a  world  gendarme.  While 
Washington  propaganda  Is  filling  the  air  with 
words  about  freedom,  'realists'  of  that  very 
country  are  waving  bombs  and  shuffling  dol- 
lars In  order  to  strangle  that  freedom."  Now 
the  new  twist  again,  "When  President  Ken- 
nedy proclaimed  CapUve  Nations  Week,  we 
celebrated  our  own  week,  beginning  it  by  the 
publication  of  an  article  of  the  Negro  writer 
James  Baldwin  which  spoke  of  the  tragedy 
of  American  Negroes."  • 

In  this  fraudulent  parallel  Moscow  went 
even  so  far  as  to  present  over  Radio  Moscow 
supposed  American  Negroes  who  claimed  that 
the  only  captive  nation  In  the  world  Is  the 
"Negro  nation"  In  the  United  States.  It 
broadcasted  this  theme  night  after  night  at 
the  beginning  of  our  observance.  Appar- 
ently, Moscow's  own  arguments  of  the  past 
do  not  seem  Impressive  to  Itself  now.  In 
desperation  It  has  sunk  to  this  ludicrous 
level  of  trying  to  confuse  issues  of  national 
Independence  and  freedom  with  those  of 
Internal  clvU  UberUes;  Indeed,  to  the  level 
of  de-Amerlcanlslng  the  American  Negro. 

Elsewhere  In  the  Red  Jungle  similar 
rantlngs  against  the  19«3  week  were  heard. 
Por  example.  In  North  Korea,  which  Is  In 
Pelplng-s  "Ideological"  camp,  the  President 
was  smeared  as  a  "third-class  clown"  for 
proclaiming  the  week.  Pyongyang  radio 
aired  broculcasts  to  this  effect  and  quoted 
the  newspaper  Rodong  Shlnmoon  as  calling 
Captive  Nations  Week  "a  despicable  annual 
campaign  of  the  UJB.  ruling  circles."  • 

srarrB)  oongesssionai.  pabticipation 
Now.  the  exceptional  aspect  of  the  fifth 
observance  was  the  deep  Interest  shown  In  It 
by  Congress.  The  Congekssional  Rxcokd 
for  the  a  weeks  of  July  15-26  Is  replete  with 
addresses  and  statements  on  the  event. 
More,  nearly  3  doeen  Congressmen  and  Sena- 
tors joined  the  National  Captive  Nations 
Committee  as  honorary  members  soon  after 
the  week  had  been  completed. 

The  congressional  observance  of  the  week 
was,  to  be  sure.  Impressive  In  every  respect. 
However,  what  concerned  many  legislators 
was  the  toned-down  character  of  the  Presi- 
dent's proclamation,  which  significantly  was 
the  earliest  Issued  on  record — on  July  5.  a 
week  before  the  start  of  the  observance. 
This  was  not  the  first  time  that  criticism 
was  registered  aigalnst  the  President's  proc- 
lamations. In  both  1961  and  1962  the  White 
House  was  chlded  for  weak  proclamations. 
As  one  publication  put  It,  "For  the  third 
year  In  a  row.  President  Kennedy  threw 
cold  water  on  the  hopes  of  eventual  freedom 
held  by  peoples  behind  the  Iron  and  bamboo 
curtains  by  Issuing  a  Captive  Nations  Week 
proclamation  which  studiously  and  admit- 
tedly evaded  reference  to  communism."' 

How  valid  this  and  other  criticisms  are, 
naturally  reqiOres  a  careful  reading  and 
analysis  of  the  five  Presidential  proclama- 
tions, not  only  comparing  them  with  each 
other  but  reUtlng  all  of  them  to  the  Captive 

•UPI,  "Pravda  Raises  Red  Herring  Cry." 
Washington  Post.  July  9.  1963. 

•"The  Captive  Nations  and  Peoples," 
Izvestla,  Moscow,  July  14,  1963. 

•  XJPI.  Tokyo,  Japan.  July  16,  1963. 

'"No  Profile  In  Courage — JJP.K.  Again 
Shuns  Red  Captive  Nations."  Republican 
Congressional  Committee  Newsletter,  No. 
27,  Washington,  D.C..  July  12.  1963. 


NaUons  Week  resolution  Itself.  In  the 
Judgment  of  Dr.  Lev  K.  Dobrlansky.  who 
authored  the  resolution  and  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  NaUonal  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee In  Washington  since  1969.  each  of 
the  five  has  strong  points  but  still  falls 
short  of  what  Congress  called  for.  Too  often 
critics  give  evidence  of  not  having  read  the 
resoluUon  and  all  the  proclamations. 

TMS  nVX  PBOCLAMATIONS 

Before  turning  to  the  proclamations  the 
reader  would  do  well  to  scan  the  ordered  con- 
tenu  of  the  CapUve  NaUons  Week  reeoluUon. 
which  was  originally  cosponsored  by  Senators 
Douglas  and  Javtts  and  later  by  17  other 
Senators.  As  Senate  Joint  Resolution  111. 
It  became  Public  Law  86-90.  Brlefiy.  the 
resolution  scared  Khrushchev  for  these  major 
reasons:  (1)  It  was  the  first  time  oiu-  Gov- 
ernment officially  recognized  the  existence  of 
numerous  captive  non-Russian  nations  In 
the  Soviet  Union  Itself;  (2)  It  pointed  di- 
rectly to  the  source  of  the  threat  to  world 
peace,  namely,  Russia,  and  Russian  Imperial- 
ism; (3)  It  also  cited  the  deceptive  threat 
of  communism;  and  (4)  the  resolution  Is 
self -renewing  and  requests  the  President  "to 
Issue  a  similar  proclamation  each  year  until 
such  time  as  freedom  and  Independence  shall 
have  been  achieved  for  all  the  captive  na- 
tions of  the  world."  The  last  Is  an  Impedi- 
ment to  Moscow's  cold  war  slgzags,  as  evi- 
denced by  the  test  ban  treaty  maneuver. 

President  Elsenhower's  first  proclamation 
on  July  17,  1959—2  days  before  the  week- 
did  stress  "the  Imperialistic  and  aggressive 
policies  of  Soviet  communism"  and  referred 
to  "the  peoples  of  the  Soviet-dominated  na- 
Uons."  However,  as  related  to  the  resolution, 
this  was  somewhat  confusing.  State  Depart- 
ment pressure  was  exerted  to  get  the  Presi- 
dent away  from  any  8p)eclflc  reference  to  So- 
viet Russia  and  Imperialistic  Russian  com- 
munism. "Soviet  communism"  and  "Soviet- 
dominated"  are  terms  which  conveyed  the 
impression  that  the  captive  nations  are  only 
those  aggressed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  But 
what  about  the  greater  number  of  captive 
nations  In  the  U.S.S.R.  Itself,  and  as  enumer- 
ated In  the  resolution?  This  strategem  defi- 
nitely weakened  the  proclamation. 

The  second  proclamation  Issued  by  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  on  July  18,  1960,  was  almost 
a  word-for-word  repUca  of  1959.  The  proc- 
lamation was  made  a  day  after  the  week  had 
begun.  Since  the  law  Is  permissive  rather 
than  mandatory,  it  required  some  prodding 
to  obtain  this  proclamation,  and  at  that.  In 
a  presidential  campaign  year.  To  be  per- 
fectly objecUve,  the  Kennedy  record  shows 
no  such  tardiness  In  proclaiming  the  week. 

In  1961  President  Kennedy  Issued  his  first 
proclamation.  Like  the  Elsenhower  proc- 
lamations, his  skirted  not  only  points  1 
and  2  mentioned  above,  but  also  any  ref- 
erence to  communism;  that  Is,  point  3. 
His  whereas  clauses  were  fewer,  and  on  the 
whole,  his  proclamation  was  weaker  than  the 
two  previous  ones.  The  1962  proclamation 
was  substantially  no  different.  Both  proc- 
lamations were  Issued  2  days  before  the 
week  commenced. 

The  Presidents  1963  proclamation,  how- 
ever, represented  a  departure  from  all  the 
preceding  ones  In  two  respects.  First,  It  was 
Issued  11  days  before  the  observance  began, 
on  July  6.  This  time  span  Is  not  much  of  a 
measiure  of  Presidential  Inspiration,  but  on 
record  It  represents  a  difference,  a  departure 
from  "established  procedure."  And,  second, 
the  proclamation  strikes  twice  on  "the  prin- 
ciple of  national  self-determination"  and 
"the  just  aspirations  of  all  people  for  na- 
tional  Independence  and  human  liberty." 

Aside  from  the  differences  Indicated,  the 
five  proclamations  are  based  on  parts  of  the 
congressional  resolution.  Indeed,  their  ex- 
istence Is  predicated  on  PubUc  Law  86-90. 
The  Kennedy  proclamations  have  eliminated 


the  conTiuion  created  by  the  two  Elsenhower 
proclamations  which  contained  the  Soviet 
communism  and  Soviet-dominated  phrases. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  have  needlessly 
overlooked  the  weapon  of  Ideological  decep- 
tion Inherent  in  the  term  "communism"  as 
manipulated  by  Imperialist  Moscow.  They 
have  failed,  too,  to  bring  out  the  imperialistic 
aspecU  of  Moscow's  aggression,  which  at  least 
were  alluded  to  in  the  Elsenhower  proclama- 
tions. In  short,  then,  all  five  Presidential 
proclamations  have  fallen  short  of  the  spirit 
and  content  of  the  resolution. 

Is  this  fact  a  cause  for  despair?  By  no 
means.  The  proclamatlotu  have  hewed  close 
to  the  line  of  policy  pursued  by  the  State 
Department.  The  naive  belief  that  the  Rus- 
sian totalltarians  will  change  their  stripes, 
that  evolution  will  make  for  a  transformed 
Soviet  Russia,  and  that  we  must  not  Irritate 
or  provoke  the  Russian  Imperio-coloniallsts 
rxms  fundamentally  through  all  these  proc- 
lamations. Yet.  the  President,  whoever  he 
may  be,  legally  need  not  Issue  a  proclama- 
tion, and  If  he  does,  he  must  bend  a  bit 
toward  the  premlsal  resolution. 

The  significant  fact  is  that  since  the 
institution  of  Captive  Nations  Week  both 
Presidents  have  annually  made  their  procla- 
mations. This  has  reinfcn-ced  the  institution 
Itself.  Moreover,  each  year  the  Russian  im- 
perio-coloniallsts have  reacted  to  the  observ- 
ance in  a  highly  critical  way.  As  the  above 
belief  withers  away,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Presidential  proclamations  will  re- 
fiect  more  poignantly  and  strikingly  the 
spirit  and  contents  of  the  resolution  Itself. 
This  Is  only  a  matter  of  time — time  for 
greater  American  understanding  of  Russian 
cold  war  maneuvers,  time  for  the  develop- 
ment of  our  own  cold  war  strategy  for  vic- 
tory, and  time  for  adequate  preparations 
toward  a  resounding  Captive  Nations  Week 
in  1964. 
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Covxbaox  Pkiok  to  CNW 
New  York  Dally  News  editorial  entitled: 
"Fine  Words  in  Frankfurt": 

"  "Unless  liberty  flourishes  In  all  lands,' 
said  President  Kennedy  yesterday  in  an  elo- 
quent speech  at  Prankfxirt,  West  Germany. 
'It  cannot  fiourlsh  in  one.' 

"Mr.  Kennedy  was  b\illding  on  a  remark 
by  the  Hungarian  statesman  F.  L.  A.  Kossuth 
(1841-1914) ,  and  the  sutement  came  as  close 
to  being  true  as  does  the  average  generaliza- 
tion. 

"So  how  about  a  loud,  forceful  and  prompt 
proclamation  by  the  President  of  Captive 
Nations  Week— July  14-20 — of  the  kind 
President  Elsenhower  got  out? 

'Let's  shout  again  from  the  White  House, 
so  that  all  the  world  may  hear,  for  the  lib- 
eration from  Moscow  and/or  Pelping  of 
Albania,  Bulgaria.  Byelorussia,  Czechoslo- 
vakia, East  Germany,  Estonia,  Hungary, 
Latvia,  Lithuania,  North  Korea,  Rumania, 
Tibet,  and  the  UkrMne.  And  this  time — 
most  fittingly — let's  add  Cuba  to  the  list  of 
captive  nations  that  we  hope  to  see  freed 
some  day  soon." 

New  York  Herald  Tribune  ( syndicated ) , 
editorial  entitled:  "A  Look  at  Past  Record 
Deflates  Summit  Hopes": 

"Now  Mr.  Khrushchev  has  indicated  that 
he  will  accept  a  nuclear  test  ban  (excluding 
underground)  If  we  will  get  NATO  to  sign  a 
nonaggression  pact  with  the  Eastern  Eu- 
ropean nations  and  Russia.  Well,  we  could 
accept  such  a  pact — if  the  Soviets  on  their 
part  would  agree  to  free  elections  in  all  the 
captive  nations  and  permit  them  to  have 
governments  by  the  consent  of  the  governed. 

"This  could  be  the  time  for  some  real  two- 
way  negotiations." 

Philadelphia  (Pa.)  Bulletin  (syndicated), 
editorial  entlUed  "We  Hold  These  Truths": 

"The  one  sure  criterion  of  the  reality  of 
our  own  commitment  to  freedom  is  the  agony 


we  feel  for  those  who  are  under  a  foreign 
taskmaster's  lash. 

"That  ts  why  America  Insists  on  uncovw- 
Ing  the  damning  truth  in  Captive  NatltMis 
Week.  It  is  an  accursed  spot  which  will  not 
out  that  the  bandits  desire  the  world  to  dis- 
miss with,  'Oh.  let  bygones  be  bygones,'  as, 
knocking  on  the  door  of  moral  integrity,  they 
now  seek  the  recognition  of  respecteblllty." 

Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain  Dealer,  editorial  en- 
titled "Captive  Nations" : 

"If  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty  OrganlMi- 
tlon  signs  a  nonaggression  pact  with  the 
Warsaw  Treaty  states,  our  solicitude  for  the 
captive  nations  wUl  fly  out  the  window. 

"Such  a  pact,  demanded  by  Soviet  Premier 
Khrushchev  as  the  price  for  a  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty,  would  Imply  acceptance  of  the 
regimes  In  power  in  the  Soviet  satellite 
states.  The  captive  nations  would  be  as- 
signed to  permanent  captivity. 

"•  •  •  Khruhschev  has  been  trying  to 
persuade  the  United  States  to  abolish  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  since  1959.  Our  answer 
is  that  we  should  continue  to  observe  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week  as  long  the  Soviet  Union 
continues  to  renege  on  its  pledge  to  hold  free 
elections  in  the  nations  It  has  enslaved." 

Boston  (Mass.)  PUot.  editorial  entitled 
"Love  of  Liberty": 

"For  some  time  past,  the  Soviets  have  not 
been  happy  with  America's  preoccupation 
with  oppressed  peoples.  Now  they  want  to 
see  the  abollUon  of  Captive  Nations  Week 
because  they  feel  that  It  Is  as  much  a  'decul 
horse*  as  the  Hungarian  question.  This  op- 
position to  even  the  call  for  liberty  should 
help  to  rededlcate  our  efforts  in  behalf  of 
the  ideas  of  Captive  Nations  Week." 

Port  Wayne  (Ind.)  News  Sentinel,  editorial 
entitled   "Captive  Nations   Cold   War   Key": 

"Peighan  (Ohio  Congressman)  cited  that 
President  Kennedy  has  repeatedly  reaffirmed 
our  Nation's  historic  commitment  to  the 
right  of  self-determination  and  governments 
of  their  own  choice,  but  that  the  'Russian 
experts'  in  the  State  Department  'who  hold 
the  dubious  distinction  of  misguiding  no  less 
than  four  national  administrations,  hold  that 
the  Russians  are  mellowing  and  given  time 
will  evolve  out  of  tyranny  into  freedom.' 
Feiguan  pertinently  asks: 

"  'Will  the  policy  pronouncemenU  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  be  put  into  pracUce.  or  will 
the  entrenched  bureaucracy  of  Russian  ex- 
peru  in  the  State  Department  defeat  these 
policies  with  their  countermeasures  which 
I  have  described?'  " 

Brooklyn  (N.Y.)  Tablet  (syndicated),  edi- 
torial entlUed  "CapUve  Nations  Week": 

"In  short.  Captive  Nations  Week  is  an  ex- 
cellent way  to  tell  the  Communists  that  we 
refuse  both  burials,  the  fast  one  a  la  Mao 
and  the  slow  one  a  la  Khrushchev;  that  we 
shall  not  compromise  our  innermost  princi- 
ples; that  we  intend  to  preserve  peace  and 
Insure  the  victory  of  freedom." 

WilliamHwrt  (Pa.)  Grit,  editorial  entitled 
"Red  Captives  Big  Challenge  to  Americans": 

"Says  Representative  Michakl  A.  Feighan, 
of  Ohio:  'It  Is  obvious  that  our  national  In- 
teresU  and  the  cause  of  peace  are  best  served 
by  nurturing  the  hopes  for  freedom  and  na- 
tional independence  among  the  peoples  of 
the  capUve  naUons.  RussU  U  sitting  on  a 
volatile  human  powder  keg  of  several  h\m- 
dred  million  captiva  non-Ruaslans.' " 
Muncle  (Ind.)  Star: 

"The  Star  is  proud  that  It  has  always 
been— and  that  It  will  always  be — among 
the  strongest  and  most  persistent  American 
voices  raised  In  defense  of  freedom  and 
democracy  in  Soviet  enslaved  Sast  Europe. 
Por  us  world  freedom  has  always  been  indi- 
visible. We  take  the  fight  for  European 
freedom  as  seriously  as  we  would  take  a  fight 
for  American  freedom.  That's  why  we  shall 
never  approve  of  any  'deals'  with  Russia 
made    by   any    U.8.    administration,    which 
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would    'recognize'    the   Soviet   oonqxiest   of 
Bast  Curope. 

"That's  why  we  shall  always  oppose  all  and 
any  tendendee,  displayed  by  any  VS.  admin- 
istration, toward  'cooperating'  with  the  mxu- 
derous  East  European,  Soviet-controlled 
Communist  regimes." 

St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Globe-Democrat,  editorial 
entitled  "Captive  Nations  Week": 

"Thousands  and  thousands  of  Americans 
have  relatives  living  in  these  occupied  lands. 
Until  they  are  all  free,  the  cold  war  is  not 
won;  and  we  cannot  put  down  our  arms  or 
the  same  fate  will  be  ours." 

San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Express  and  News  edi- 
torial entitled  "Captive  Nations  Are  Cited 
Again":  "The  fact  a  captive  nations  procla- 
mation can  cause  Khrushchev  to  squirm  Is 
sufficient  reason  to  continue  the  practice. 
It  lets  him  know  we  are  not  forgetting  his 
past  misdeeds." 

Elyria  (Ohio)  Chronicle-Telegram  editorial 
entitled  "CapUve  NaUons  Week":  "There  Is 
evidence  that  CapUve  NaUons  Week  observ- 
ance is  a  'bone  ^  the  throat'  of  the  Com- 
munist leaders.  The  Soviet  propaganda 
weekly,  the  New  limes,  asked  e«u-ly  this 
year:  'Is  It  not  high  time  to  discontinue  the 
CapUve  NaUons  Week  In  the  United  States? 
This  is  Just  as  much  a  dead  horse  as  the 
Hungarian  question.' 

"Obviously  the  Communist  leaders  want 
the  oppressed  people  of  the  captive  naUons 
to  feel  that  we  are  no  longer  concerned  about 
their  fate  and  are  no  longer  willing  to  en- 
courage them  to  hope  for  eventual  freedom 
from  Communist  domlnaUon." 

Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Hdings  editorial  en- 
Utled  "No  XJH.  CapUve  Nations  Week?": 
This  editorial  quoted  from  an  article  by  Dr. 
Emll  Onaca,  pn-esldent  of  the  American  Com- 
mittee of  California  for  Freedom  of  En- 
slaved NaUons:  "If  the  U.N.  refuses  to  act 
Immediately  by  forcing  Khrushchev  to  hold 
free  elections,  under  InternaUonal  control. 
In  every  capUve  nation,  there  is  no  use  for 
Its  existence  and  even  less  for  spending  hun- 
dreds  of  millions  of  XJJS.  taxpayers'  dollars 
on  it. 

"A  more  reasonable  suggestion  oould 
scarcely  be  made  in  the  name  of  freedom, 
and  yet  not  the  slightest  gesture  in  this 
direction  has  been  taken  by  our  delegates 
In  the  U.N.,  whereas  we  continue  to  suffer 
the  humlllaUon  of  Soviet  abuses  and  denun- 
claUons  at  every  session  of  the  U.N. 

"And  we  fear  It  will  always  be  thus  so  long 
as  we  pursue  a  policy  of  accommodation  with 
the  Soviets.  Meanwhile  more  freemen  will 
fall  under  the  Red  yoke." 

Akron  (Ohio)  Beacon  Journal  editorial  en- 
titled: "Win  'Captive  Nations  Week'  Hurt 
Moscow  Peace  Talks?": 

"The  Russians,  of  course.  brlsUe  at  the 
very  thought  of  Captive  Nations  Week.  A 
Soviet  Embassy  spokesman  In  Washington 
refused  even  to  speak  the  word  'capUve'." 

Boise  (Idaho)  SUtesman  editorial  en- 
Utled  "In  Quest  of  Peace": 

"It's  been  plainly  evident  for  a  long  time 
that  peace  of  a  sort  can  be  obtained  anytime 
we're  ready  and  willing  to  accept  it  on  terms 
prescribed   by  Communist  imperialism. 

"The  way  to  an  enduring  peace  through 
compromise  which  safeguards  the  'principles 

<rf  self-determination  and  human  freedom' 

which  is  the  way  the  President  seems  to  be 
trying  to  find  and  follow — is  one  that's  fear- 
fully beset  by  uncertainUes.  enshrouded  by 
darkness  that  could  lead  to  irreparable  dis- 
aster." 

Knld  (Okla.)  Eagle,  editorial:  "Our  answer 
to  the  Red  propaganda  weekly's  question 
should  be  that  we  shall  conUnue  to  observe 
Captive  Nations  Week  so  long  as  the  Soviet 
Union  reneges  on  lU  pledge  to  hold  free 
elections  in  the  nations  it  has  enslaved.  We 
can  best  answer  the  quesUon  by  deeds  In 
refusing   to  ink  the  nonagg^ression  pact  as 


proposed  by  Mr.  Khnishchev  in  exchange  for 

a  nuclear  test  ban." 

New  Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard-Times,  edi- 
torial: "If  the  Soviets  really  want  peace,  all 
they  have  to  do  is  go  home  and  stay  there, 
leaving  other  nations  to  choose  their  own 
forms  of  government. 

"Until  they  do.  the  United  States  will 
champion  those  they  enslave,  as  President 
Kennedy  has  forthrlghtly  afBrmed." 

Spokane  (Wash.)  Chronicle,  editorial  en- 
titled "Kadar  Goes  Calling":  "Kadar  was  a 
busy,  two-faced  operator  when  Russian  guns 
were  crushing  the  struggle  of  Hungarian 
people  to  gain  freedom.  Time  and  words 
and  clever  makeup  have  not  changed  either 
face  convincingly. 

"More  than  ever.  Captive  Nations  Week 
win  serve  a  great  purpose  to  reminding  of 
what  happened  to  many  Europeans,  and  of 
what  has  yet  to  happen." 

Washington  (D.C.)  CathoUc  Standard,  edi- 
torial entitled  "CapUve  Nations  Week":  "The 
Reds  can  easily  disprove  that  the  satellite 
nations  are  not  really  captives — by  free  elec- 
tions, by  abolishing  the  secret  poUoe,  by 
tearing  down  the  barbed  wire  and  mines  at 
the  frontiers,  by  granting  freedom  to  the 
press  and  freedom  of  religion,  by  permitting 
freedom  at  education. 

"And  until  the  enslaved  nations  are  free, 
we  shall  continue  to  pray  for  them  and  to 
use  all  possible  presstire  to  assiu-e  their 
freedom." 

San  Angelo  (Tex.)  Standard  limes,  edito- 
rial entitled  "Goadtog  Is  Good":  "Of  course, 
there  is  an  effort  to  relieve  the  tensions  ex- 
isting between  the  West  and  the  East,  but 
for  our  part  we  think  Rxissla  should  never 
be  allowed  to  forget  the  bloody  crimes  com- 
mitted In  the  name  of  communism." 

Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph:  "The  Soviet  Union 
depends  heavily  on  keeping  East  Europe  in 
its  camp.  The  satellite  nations  are  farced 
to  contribute  heavily  to  the  Soviet  indus- 
trial machine. 

"Many  at  the  800  mlUion  people  in  East 
Europe  comprise  a  stumbling  block  to  the 
Soviet  goal  of  overtaking  American  Indus- 
try. It  is  vitally  important  to  us  that  the 
East  Europeans  hold  on  to  whatever  spirit  of 
freedom  and  resistance  they  have  Itlt." 

DaUas  (Tex.)  News,  editorial  entitled  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Call  for  Help": 

"When  we  see  the  general  acceptance  of 
tiie  pronouncement  of  our  highest  policy 
papers  here  that  we  should  not  be  erltleal 
of  the  captors  of  the  enslaved  peoples,  cr 
give  any  hope  to  the  people  to  bondage,  we 
wonder  about  the  genuineztess  of  the  crusade 
some  people  profess  to  be  waging.  The  con- 
cern they  express  involves  only  certain  people 
and  then  only  selected  actions  of  discrimina- 
tion. 

"Liberty  and  freedom  should  be  for  all 
men.  That  should  be  our  goal,  clearly  ex- 
pressed during  Captive  Nations  Week." 

Warsaw  (Ind.)  Times-Union,  editorial  en- 
titied  "Khrushchev's  Maneuver": 

"Perhaps  the  Soviet  Union  wants  to  end 
the  cold  war,  as  Anastas  I.  Mlkoyan,  First 
Deputy  Premier,  said  in  explaining  Khru- 
shchev's offer.  But  the  price  U  too  high  if 
it  freezes  the  frontiers  of  central  Europe, 
and  confirms  Communist  conquest  there.  It 
rxuis  afoul  of  sentiment  in  this  country,  that 
the  captive  naUons  should  be  treed." 

Other  new^Hipers  which  ran  f  eatuns  azkd 
editorials  on  Captive  Nations  Week  before  the 
week  actually  began  Included  Los  Angeles 
Tidings:  Saginaw  (Mich.)  Catholic  Weekly; 
Rockford  (ni.)  Register- Republic:  Waukegan 
(lU.)  News-Sim;  Grand  Rapids  (Mich.) 
Times;  Fort  Lauderdale  (FU.)  News;  Trenton 
(N.J.)  Times;  St.  Louis  (Mo.)  Review; 
Scran  ton  (Pa.)  Times;  Eliaabeth  (KJ.) 
Joiu-nal;  Oneida  (N.Y.)  Dispatch;  Orand- 
vllle  (Mich.)  SUr;  BockviUe  Centre  (N.Y.) 
Long  Island  CathoUc;  Albany  (N.Y.)  Evan- 
gelist;    Palo    Alto    (Calif.)     Time*;     Casper 
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(Wyo.)  Tribune;  Hartford  (Conn.)  Catbollc 
Tr&nacrlpt:  Athena  (Ohio)  Ifoeerngcr.  OU 
City  (P«.)  Derrick:  Lancaster  (Pa.) 
NewB:  Miami  (FU.)  Newi;  St.  Albana  (Vt.) 
Mesaenger;  Elkhart  (Ind.)  Truth;  Mancheater 
(N.H  )  Dolon  Leader;  Haverhill  (ICaaa.) 
Journal. 

COYOLAOM    OXnUKO    CAPmni    NATIOKS    WtEX. 

New  York  Journal  American,  editorial  en- 
tlUed  "The  Captives": 

"ThU  la  Captive  Nation*  Week,  and  in  con- 
junction with  the  talka  now  going  on  In 
Moecow  the  timing  could  not  be  better. 
"It  aerves  to  remind  ua  that — 
"1.  While  Premier  Khruahchev  may  be 
forced  by  expediency  Into  seeking  aome  kind 
of  aocommodaUon  with  the  West,  the  Soviet 
Union  la  an  imperlallatlc  and  tyrannous 
power.  No  nation  haa  ever  accepted  Com- 
munist rule  voluntarily. 

"3  If.  aa  la  poealble.  he  tries  to  make  a 
non&ggreaslon  treaty  between  NATO  and  the 
Waraaw  Pact  countries  a  condition  of  a  nu- 
clear test  ban  agreement  be  will  be  seeking 
to  formalize!  an  International  crime — that 
being  the  enslavement  of  Eastern  European 
natlooa. 

"A  NATO-Warsaw  Pact  treaty  would  con- 
done on  our  side  the  captivity  of  the  captive 
ziatlons.  Including  East  Oermany. 

"Purther.  as  'Editor  Report'  by  W.  B. 
Hearst,  Jr..  said  Sunday,  such  a  treaty  would 
imply  a  parallel  between  the  two  blocs, 
where  none  actxially  exists.  NATO  Is  a  vol- 
untary association  of  free  nations.  'The 
Warsaw  Pact  is  a  dragooned  clique  of  puppet 
governments  whose  regimented  populations 
are  kept  in  submission  under  threat  of  So- 
viet troop  action.' 

"We  can't  do  much  to  free  the  captive 
nations.  But  let's  not  help  Khrushchev 
make  the  shackles  stronger." 

(This  editorial  also  appeared  In  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American;  San  Antonio 
(Tex.)  Ught;  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Herald 
Examiner;  SeatUe  (Wash.)  Post-InteUl- 
gencer. 

The  Indianapolis  Star,  editorial  entitled 
"They  Know": 

"Congressman  WnxUM  O.  Bkat  xirged  that 
the  United  Stetes  try  to  obUln  some  relief 
for  the  Imprisoned  people  of  central  and 
eastern  Europe.  He  said  that  no  nonaggres- 
slon  pact  should  be  signed  between  Khru- 
shchev and  the  North  AtlanUc  Treaty  Orga- 
nization unless  free  elections  are  held  In  the 
captive  nations. 

"The  people  In  the  captive  nations  also 
have  a  better  grasp  of  the  truth  about 
Soviet  comm\inlsm  than  our  envoys.  They 
know  the  Reds  moved  In  behind  the  guns 
of  the  Soviet  Army,  and  have  stayed  for 
nearly  30  years.  They  are  captives  by  any 
definition  of  the  term. 

"The  people  In  the  captive  nations  also 
know  that  President  Kennedy  was  right 
when  he  said.  In  Berlin,  that  it  U  not  pos- 
sible to  work  with  the  Communists.  They 
know  It  from  bitter  experience. 

"The  captive  nations  and  the  people  of 
those  nations  work  with  the  Communists 
every  day— with  a  gun  at  their  backs.  Our 
Indiana  Representatives  know  this  and  have 
pointed  It  out. 

"What  a  pity  for  the  enslaved  people  of 
Europe  that  others  In  our  Government 
should  choose  Captive  Nations  Week  to 
Ignore  the  unpleasant  but  obvlotis  facts  of 
international  life." 

Chicago  Trtbime.  editorial  entitled  "An 
Hi- Advised  Jimket": 

"Senator  Mn.wAaD  L.  Simpson,  Republican, 
of  Wyoming,  took  the  Senate  floor  to  de- 
noTince  Secretary  of  Agriculture  OrvlUe 
Preeman's  current  junket  to  Russia  and 
four  other  Communist  countries  as  ill  ad- 
vised and  potvly  timed. 

"At  a  time  when  mlUlona  In  Conununlst 
slavery  are  being  told  that  the  United  SUtes 
la  renewing  a  pledge  for  their  liberation,  it 


will  come  as  a  shock  o*  brutal  proportions 
when  they  see  an  American  Cabinet  member, 
replete  with  wife  and  entourage,  as  the  feted 
guest  of  their  masters,"  said  Senator  Sncr- 

BON. 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Star,  editorial  en- 
tlUed  "Captive  Nationa  Week  Stirs  Flame  of 
Freedom": 

"The  free  world  haa  nobody  and  nothing 
to  blame  but  itaelf  if  It  cannot  muater  the 
necessary  determination  and  decisiveness  to 
dare  stand  up  against  our  aggressive  enemy, 
which  meastires  its  present  success  in  In- 
timldaUng  and  softening  up  the  Western 
World. 

"CapUve  Nations  Week  provides  one  op- 
portunity for  Americans  to  recognize  the 
magnitude  of  the  gigantic  world  struggle 
and  to  add  to  the  flame  of  freedom  which 
must  be  kept  burning  in  the  souls  of  the 
oppressed. 

"The  hope  of  liberation  must  never  be 
allowed  to  fade  away  from  their  hearts. 
L«t  us  not  dim  the  image  of  the  Uncle  Sam 
who  rolls  up  his  sleeves  and  speaJu  and  acts 
courageously." 

Philadelphia  (Pa)  Inquirer,  editorial  en- 
titled "Khrushchev.  What  Now?": 

"It  is  Impossible  at  this  time  to  know  if 
Khrushchev  fancies  he  is  using  the  West  as 
a  counterweapon  against  his  mutinous 
ally,  China,  but  It  Is  entirely  possible  that 
for  home  as  well  as  foreign  recuons  the 
Kremlin  boss  really  is  ready  for  a  meaning- 
ful thaw  in  the  cold  war.  While  we  decline 
to  be  used,  we  can  ourselves  make  good  use 
of  such  a  thaw  for  the  extension  of  freedom 
and  world  8ec\irity." 

Houston  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  editorial  en- 
titled "Today's  Freedom  Lesson:  Again  We 
Observe  Captive  Nations  Week": 

"The  vast  areas  of  formerly  independent 
but  now  subjugated  peoples  which  are  con- 
trolled by  Moscow  are  perhaps  its  greatest 
weakness. 

"Captive  Nations  Week  expresses  the 
sentiment  of  the  American  (>eople  that  these 
peoples  should  have  the  opportunity  to  de- 
cide their  own  political  destiny.  Holding  It 
is  a  sound  practice  which  should  be  con- 
tinued in  the  future  until  they  have  had 
that  opportunity." 

The  Boston  Globe,  editorial  entiUed  "Lest 
We  Forget ": 

"It  means  that  their  voices  are  not  like  a 
drowner's  cry  'lost  on  the  desolate  wind'  of 
indifference:  and  that  other  men  and  women 
have  not  forgotten  them.  It  is  a  reminder 
that  no  genuinely  free  elections  have  ever 
stamped  with  popular  approval  the  regimes 
now  dominating  Poland,  East  Germany. 
Czechoslovakia,  Hungary.  Cuba,  or  the  Baltic 
States  whose  cultural  leaders  were  subjected 
to  genocide  by  the  Russians.  Freedom  does 
not  coexist  with  the  sepulchre." 

New  Haven  (Conn.)  Joiimal-Courler.  edi- 
torial entitled  "Captive  Nations  Week": 

"This  la  Captive  Nationa  Week,  a  cold  war 
exercise  Intended  to  show  this  Nation's  con- 
tinuing commitment  to  the  principles  of  na- 
tional self-determination.  It  is  aimed,  of 
course,  at  Communist  rule  in  two  dozen  na- 
tions including  Poland,  North  Korea,  North 
Vietnam,  Tibet,  and  even  the  non-Russian 
nations  in  the  U.S.SJI.  such  as  Armenia, 
Ukraine,  and  Georgia. 

"Hardest  for  the  Soviet  leaders  to  take  has 
been  the  suggestion  that  various  states  in 
the  U.S.SJI.  are  captive  nations.  Even  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  has  arg^ued  that  the 
U.8.S.R.  is  'a  historical  state'  and  that  Ar- 
menia, Georgia,  and  Ukraine  are  'traditional 
parts'  of  that  state.  Imagine  American  re- 
action if  the  Soviets  should  suggest  that  the 
U.S.  Government  was  holding  captive  the 
States  of  the  old  Confederacy." 

(This  editorial  alao  appeared  In  the  Abilene 
(Tex.)  Reporter-News;  the  Mitchell  (S.  Dak.) 
Republic:  the  Iron  wood  (Mich.)  Globe;  Har- 
risonburg (Va.)  News-Record;  the  Vancouver 
(Wash.)  Columbian;  St.  Joseph  (Mo.)  News- 


Press;  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press;  Wilkes- 
Barre  Record:  Camden  Courier-Post;  Aber- 
deen (Wash.)  World:  I>anvllle  Evening  News; 
Danville  Conunerclal  News  •  •  •.) 

IndlanapolU  (Ind.)  News,  editorial  enUtled 
"A  Good  Suggestion" : 

"Congressman  Donaud  Bboce.  speaking  at 
the  opening  ceremonies  for  Captive  Nations 
Week,  noted  that  the  defeat  of  communism 
'requires  total  dedication  and  understandmg 
of  free  peoples  everywhere  now,  before  it  Is 
too  late.  As  long  as  we  are  willing  to  counte- 
nance and  make  deals  with  the  Communists.' 
we  stand  in  danger  of  defeat." 

Rochester  (N.Y.)  Times-Union,  editorial 
entitled  "One  Day  in  the  Life  of  a  Captive 
European" : 

"Nuclear  war  would  be  catastrophic.  But 
the  necessity  of  peace  does  not  mean  that 
free  men  and  women  must  accept  as  per- 
manent so  bleak  a  life  for  the  hundreds  of 
mllllona  under  the  Red  thumb  In  Europe  and 
elsewhere. 

"The  annual  proclanuitlon  always  infuri- 
ates Nlkita  Khrushchev.     So  be  it." 

Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret  News-Tele- 
gram and  Deseret  News,  editorial  entitled 
"Captive    Nations   Week    Works": 

"The  truth  is  the  Captive  Nations  Week 
serves  some  very  useful  purposes — and  evl- 
denUy  U  making  Itself  felt  where  It  counts. 
"First,  the  observance  acts  as  a  thorn  In 
the  side  of  the  Communists.  Only  recently 
the  Soviet  propaganda  weekly  the  New  Times 
complained,  'Is  it  not  high  time  to  discon- 
tinue the  Captive  Nations  Week  in  the 
United  SUtes?'  The  Soviets  likely  wouldn't 
raise  this  querulous  question  unless  Captive 
Nations  Week  were  giving  them  some  dilB- 
culties.  As  long  as  that's  the  case,  the 
observance  is  worth  the  little  effort  It  takes." 
Kokomo  (Ind.)  Tribune  Dispatch,  editorial 
entitled  "Can  This  Be  Victory?": 

"In  teUing  the  captive  peoples  that  all  we 
do  is  to  hope  to  Improve  their  lot  slowly 
through  contacts  with  the  regimes  they  Je- 
teet,  we  are  In  danger  of  forfeiting  their 
friendship.  In  fact,  we  are  lending  credence 
to  Conununlst  assertions  that  the  West  Is 
doomed  to  impotence. 

"Captive  Nations  Week  provides  the 
American  people  with  a  chance  to  show  the 
peoples  of  Eastern  Europe  that  they  are  not 
forgotten." 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  News,  editorial  entitled 
"Captive  Nations  Week": 

"To  win  the  cold  war,  the  West  must  adopt 
a  strategy  of  the  offensive.  This  means 
pushing  back  the  frontiers  of  slavery,  and 
extending  the  boundaries  of  freedom. 

"As  with  every  great  accomplishment,  this 
one  must  begin  with  a  flrm  and  un- 
wavering commitment  to  the  ultimate  goal. 
Captive  Nations  Week,  obviously,  is  only  a 
beginning  point  In  a  Western  strategy  of 
victory  over  ccMiununlsm.  But  it  is  a  begin- 
ning fraught  with  hope— for  freedom  and  for 
the  security  of  our  Nation." 

Cincinnati  (Ohio)  Enquirer,  editorial  en- 
titled "A  Dead  Horse?": 

"In  1963,  we  are  more  mindful  than  ever 
of  the  double  stendard  that  has  come  to 
govern  the  world's  view  of  the  captive  peoples 
and  their  problems. 

The  upshot  of  these  circumstances 

is  that  South  Africa  and  the  United  States 
stand  before  the  world  as  the  principal  vio- 
lators of  human  freedom,  while  the  mur- 
derers of  freedom  in  Hungary  and  East  Ger- 
many and  all  the  other  captive  states  stand 
before  the  world  as  accusers." 

The  Toledo  Times,  editorial  entitled  "Cap- 
tive NaUons" : 

"There  U  no  point  in  President  Kennedy  or 
anybody  else  mincing  words  when  facts  are 
facts.  The  rest  of  the  free  world,  much  of 
it  just  emerging  into  the  light  of  freedom, 
needs  reminding  every  now  and  then  the 
true  nature  of  colonialism  today  and  exactly 
who  the  real  colonial  power  Is.  And  if  the 
words   Injure   Premier  Khnishchev's  tender 
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sensitivities,  so  much  the  better — and  all  the 
more  reason  why  they  should  be  uttered." 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Union  editorial  en- 
titled "Freedom  Is  Still  the  Goal": 

"Men  and  women  forced  to  live  behind  the 
crude  Iron  Curtain  drawn  by  dictators  al- 
ways are  peering.  They  hope  to  see  freedom. 
We  have  It.  They  don't.  Unfortunately, 
you  can't  buy  it  at  a  supermarket. 

"Freedom  must  be  created.  This  is  the 
land  in  which  such  creation  is  possible.  Its 
very  concept  can  break  the  strongest  bonds 
ever  thrown  about  it. 

"The  captive  nations,  victims  of  ruthless 
Red  oppression,  wiU  not  remain  captive.  The 
nUlllons  who  live  there  one  day  will  reject  the 
slave  status  that  has  been  forced  on  them. 
This  country  and  all  the  free  world  mean- 
while will  continue  the  campaign  to  loose 
the  bonds  of  captive  nations." 

The  New  Haven  Register  editorial  entitled 
"Freedom  Still  Burns  Behind  Iron  Curtain": 
"This  Is  Captive  Nations  Week.  In  this 
period  the  courage  of  those  who  refused  to 
remain  captive  to  political  Ideologies  repul- 
sive to  them  is  admired  by  all  men  who  are 
free." 

The  Arizona  Republic  editorial  entitled 
"Captive  Nations  Week": 

"This  year  Captive  Nations  Week  will  con- 
tinue until  Saturday.  No  one  Is  likely  to 
contend  that  it  is  much  more  than  a  symbol. 
But  It  remains  a  symbol  which  acts  as  a 
bone  In  the  throat  of  the  Conamunlst  world, 
as  evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  Soviet  prop- 
aganda weekly,  the  New  "nmes.  asked  a  few 
months  ago.  'Is  It  not  high  time  to  discon- 
tinue the  "Captive  Nations  Week"  In  the 
United  States?  That  U  just  as  much  a  dead 
horse  as  the  Hungarian  question.' 

"The  Hungarian  question  U  Indeed  a  dead 
horse.  Insofar  as  officials  of  the  New  Frontier 
are  concerned.  But  sweeping  that  question 
under  the  diplomatic  rug  does  not  end  the 
suffering,  the  oppression,  the  violation  of 
human  dignity  and  liberties. 

"John  P.  Kennedy,  during  the  1960  Presi- 
dential campaign,  said.  'We  must  never— at 
any  simimlt.  In  any  treaty  declaration,  In  otu- 
words  or  even  In  our  minds— recognize 
Soviet  domination  of  Eastern  Europe  ' 

"Captive  Nations  Week  gives  us  a  unique 
opportunity  to  demonstrate  our  fealty  to 
those  words  and  to  the  unfortxmate  capUves 
of  communism." 

Lafayette  (Ind.)  Journal  and  Courier  edi- 
torial entitled  "Freedom  for  All": 
"So  far  the  West  has  neglected  to  utilize 
this  potent  weapon.  Russia's  suggestions 
and  demands  keep  the  West  on  the  defensive 
The  Soviets  are  endlessly  calling  upon  the 
West  to  negotiate,  always  demanding  but 
never  yielding  on  an  essential  point. 

"It  Is  Important  to  challenge  Russia  to 
allow  captive  peoples  the  rights  guaranteed 
in  the  Atlantic  Charter  and  In  the  Yalta 
Declaration,  both  of  which  Moscow  accepted 
As  pointed  out  by  William  G.  B«at.  Indiana 
Congressman,  'the  demand  for  free  elections 
18  one  that  Russia  oannot  openly  refuse  and 
yet  can  never  accept  and  keep  these  people 
under  her  dictatorship.' 

"Here  Is  a  golden  opportunity  to  put  the 
Kremlin  on  the  defensive,  and  to  keep  It 
there,  giving  the  West  an  advantage  in  the 
cold  war  which  It  seldom  has  experienced 
and  which  it  sorely  needs. 

"The  captive  nations  deserve  their  free- 
aom.  Their  people  are  entlUed  to  the  same 
liberty  and  dignity  enjoyed  by  people  of  the 
free  West.  The  world,  and  Russia.  In  par- 
tlcular.  should  never  be  permitted  to  forget 
that  millions  are  being  kept  enslaved  under 
communism." 

enfm!^"^^  <^"^-)  ^*'"****  Journal,  editorial 
entitled  Captive  Nations  Week:  Psychologi- 
cal Weapon": 

•Captive   Nations   Week   Is   more    than   a 
sentimental  gesture.    It  Is  a  national  dec- 
laration that  these   nations,  are.  in  effect 
our  allies  behind  the  Iron  Curtain  " 


WllllamspOTt  (Pa.)  S\m-Gazette,  editorial 
entitled  "XJS.  Position  Reafllrmed": 

"We  reafllrm  our  opposition  to  the  enslave- 
ment of  a  substantial  part  of  the  world's 
population  by  Communist  Imperallsm.  More 
than  this,  however,  we  should  do. 

"As  a  free  people  ovu-selves,  we  should  re- 
tain the  Issue  of  Hungary  on  the  agenda  of 
the  United  Nations.  We  should  remind  the 
world  In  all  otu-  dealings  with  the  Kremlin 
that  the  Soviet  has  not  yet  fulfllled  treaty 
pledges  to  conduct  free  elections  In  Eastern 
Europe.  And  we  should  declare  to  both 
Khrushchev  and  Mao  that  In  the  forum  of 
the  United  Nations  we  will  act  ceaselessly 
to  Insure  the  right  of  self-determination  to 
the  peoples  of  East-Central  Europe — those 
millions  whom  communism  treata  as  faceless 
satellites." 

Rockford  (111.)  Register-Republic,  editorial 
entitled  "Advancing  Cause  of  Freedom": 

"Captive  Nations  Week  shotild  provide 
Americans  with  a  chance  to  show  the  op- 
pressed peoples  of  the  world  that  they  have 
not  been  forgotten.  Advancement  of  legis- 
lation calling  for  the  creation  of  a  Commit- 
tee on  Captive  Nations  would  serve  to  re- 
affirm this  Nation's  intention  to  preserve 
the  peace  and  Insure  the  victory  of  freedom 
for  all  peoples  of  the  world." 

Roanoke  (Va.)  World  News,  editorial  en- 
titled "Dont  Forget  Them": 

"It  is  well  to  remind  the  world  that,  de- 
spite the  continuing  camouflage,  commu- 
nism, as  represented  by  Moscow  and  Pelplng 
is  the  real  'imperialism*  and  'colonialism'  of 
our  day. 

"But  our  protest  would  ring  just  a  bit  more 
true  had  not  the  U.S.  Government  only  re- 
cently abandoned  the  brave  people  of  Hun- 
gary by  giving  up  opposition  to  the  Commu- 
nist government  of  that  satelUte  becoming 
a  member  of  the  United  Nations  In  Rood 
standing."  * 

Martinsville  (Ind.)  Reporter,  editorial  en- 
titled: "Now  It's  Our  Fault": 

"What  has  happened  to  the  United  States 
Is  that  Ita  leaders  have  lost  confidence  In 
their  own  Nation's  integrity,  and  Instead  of 
acting  from  strength  they  put  their  tniBt 
In  some  kind  of  a  deal.  It  Is  Immoral  for 
one  nation  to  bargain  away  the  freedom  of 
another:  and  being  Immoral,  It  can  lead 
only  to  disaster." 

San  Diego  (Calif.)  Tribune,  editorial  en- 
titled "Captive  Nations  Observance  Should 
Kindle  Freedom  Hope": 

"We  believe  Senator  Paul  H.  Douglas, 
Democrat,  of  Illinois,  sums  up  the  feeling  of 
most  Americans  with  his  comment.  Doug- 
las was  the  principal  sponsor  of  the  1959 
resolution  designating  the  observance  for  the 
third  week  in  July. 

"  'If  we  slacken  our  stand  against  the  Com- 
munist usurpation  of  power,'  Douglas  said 
Monday,  'or  recognize  the  present  Commu- 
nist domination  as  either  permanent  or 
right,  we  really  deny  both  our  heritage  and 
o\u  Ideals.' 

"This  Is  the  voice  we  hope  carries  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain." 

Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  editorial  en- 
titled "Captive  Nations  Week": 

"The  week  is  Intended  to  demonstrate  our 
continuing  commitment  to  the  principles  of 
national  self-determination.  Captive  Na- 
tions Week  brings  to  world  attention  the 
fact  that  many  coxmtrtes  are  still  under  the 
Communist  yoke,  but  It  also  may  remind  us 
that  even  outelde  the  Iron  Ciirtain,  the  prin- 
ciple of  self-determination  Is  not  always 
respected." 

Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribune,  editorial  en- 
titled "Captive  Nations  Week": 

"Russia's  East  European  satellites  are  de- 
vlaUng  from  their  rigid  Soviet  orbita  In 
unprecedented  ways.  East  Europeans  are 
traveling,  talking,  and  trading  In  Western 
Europe  particxUarly  as  never  before  In  the 
post-World  War  n  era. 
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"It  does  seem  that  If  the  special  enthusl- 
aste  for  Captive  Nations  Week  could  stress 
such  things  more  and  leave  off  emphasis  on 
some  of  the  admittedly  dramatic  but  really 
unhelpful  themes  struck  In  the  past,  their 
cause  would  be  better  served  both  at  home 
and  abroad." 

Gary  (Ind.)  Post  Tribune: 

"The  United  States  remains  honcM-bound 
by  -terms  of  the  unanimous  resolution  of 
Congress  to  let  those  peoples  know  that  Ite 
citizens  still  are  vitally  concerned  with  their 
eventual  freed<am.  President  Kennedy  has 
proclaimed  this  to  be  the  official  American 
attitude. 

"It  Is  a  week  again  to  emphasize  that  word 
'captive'  with  Its  connotation  that  sometime 
the  'captive'  shall  again  be  free.  It  Is  a  week 
to  scoff  at  Nlkita  Khrushchev's  statement 
that  'history  U  on  o\ir  side.'  History,  slowly 
as  it  sometimes  operates.  Is  on  the  side  of 
freedom." 

Chicago  Sun -Times  editorial  entitled  "Cap- 
tive Nations  Week": 

This  week  is  being  celebrated  as  Captive 
Nation  Week.  The  recognition  of  the  na- 
tions held  In  captivity  by  conmiunlsm  is  a 
cold  war  exercise  to  show  the  world  that 
the  United  States  Is  committed  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  principles  of  national  self-de- 
termination. 

"On  Sunday  the  flags  of  25  captive  nations 
flew  before  the  Grant  Park  bandshell  to 
honor  the  fifth  Captive  Nations  Week.  Chi- 
cago has  many  citizens  of  the  countries  rep- 
resented by  those  fiags.  They  are  good  citi- 
zens and  we  are  proud  of  them.  We  pray 
with  them,  that  the  day  wlU  soon  come  when 
those  26  flags  wlU  fly  in  freedom  over  their 
own  land." 

Indianapolis  (Ind.)  Times  editorial  en- 
titled "Fair  Winds  and  Foul": 

"The  winds  of  freedom.  Secretary  of  State 
Dean  Rusk  has  noted,  are  blowing  throueh- 
out  the  world.  "^uugn 

"The  winds  of  tyranny  sweep  the  Latvian 
lowlands,  the  winds  of  oppression  whistle 
through  the  Carpathians,  the  winds  of  colo- 
nialism sweep  the  lower  Danube  valley. 

"We  In  Indianapolis  miist  always  remember 
that  no  man  U  fully  free  till  all  are  free  " 

San  Diego  Union  editorial  entitled  "Grape- 
vine: It  Hops  Iron  Curtain": 

"Any  type  of  effective  foreign  policy  effort 
Involves  some  risk.  And  the  risk  In  allowing 
hope  to  die  In  Eastern  Europe  Is  that  the 
Iron  Curtain  will  become  a  permanent  bar- 
rier. 

"Feeding  truth  into  the  grapevine  which 
covers  the  opprossed  naUons  is  but  a  small 
effort.  But  It  is  one  which  must  not  be  over- 
looked." 

..»^**^*^  ^^■^■'>  Catholic  editorial  enUtled 
Right  or  Wrong— Our  Captive  Brethren"- 
"But  It  Is  our  conviction  that,  like  fascism 
racism,  anti-Semitism,  and  anti-Catholi- 
cism, communism  must  be  abolished  from 
the  face  of  the  earth.  And  it  can  be  done. 
Just  as  we  did  away  with  slavery  In  the 
United  States.  We  may  have  jlm  crow  here 
and  there,  but  there  Is  no  buying  and  selling 
of  flesh  In  the  pubic  square. 

"As  Khruschev  well  knows,  our  most  effec- 
tlve  allies  In  this  conflict  are  the  captive 
peoples  themselves.  They  will  hear  of  our 
sympathy  and  of  our  revulsion  for  the  sys- 
tem that  enslaves  them,  expressed  through 
CapUve  Nations  Week,  and  it  will  keep  alive 
in  their  hearts  the  Ideal  of  liberty." 

Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News  editorial  entlUed 
"Captive  Nations  Week" 

"Captive  Nations  Week,  as  ineffectual  as  It 
may  ai^Mar,  provides  our  Government  with 
a  peg  on  which  to  hang  exploitation  of  Soviet 
cjmlclsm  and  barbarity. 

"It  can  do  so  by  (1)  retaining  the  Issue 
of  Hungary  on  the  agenda  of  the  United 
Nations,  (2)  raising  the  question  of  Soviet 
treaty  pledges  to  hold  free  elections  In 
Eastern  Europe  In  all  negotUtiona  with  the 
Kremlin,   (3)    placing  the  question  of  the 
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denial  of  the  right  of  aelf-determlnAtlon  to 
the  peoples  of  Bast-Central  Bvirope  on  th« 
docket  of  erery  aeaalon  of  Xhm  United 
Nations." 

Long  Beach  (CaUf.)  Independent-PreM 
Telegram  editorUl  enUUed  "Where  la  the 
Answering  Voice?" 

"How  Important  It  must  be  to  people  living 
as  virtual  slaves  In  their  own  counules  to 
believe  that  the  free  world  ouUide  recog. 
nlzes  their  plight  and  offers  at  least  moral 
support  to  their  resistance.  And  how  im- 
portant to  the  free  world  that  those  enslaved 
people  continue  to  resist.  Should  Khru- 
shchev ever  decide  that  his  colonial  empire 
Is  completely  subdued,  the  West  would  dis- 
cover how  mlschievoiiB  a  confident  and  pow- 
erful Communist  dictator  actually  can  be. 

"Yet,  Hungary  U  strangled  without  a 
finger  being  raised  in  the  West,  and  It's  not 
even  nice  to  talk  about  that  episode;  millions 
are  under  the  Communist  yoke  in  Eastern 
Europe,  but  free  nations  continue  trading 
and  treating  with  the  captors;  Cuba  Is 
throtUed  by  Reds,  but  loyal  Cubans  in  exile 
are  not  permitted  to  harass  them;  the  cap- 
tives cry  'Help.'  but  the  answering  voice  is  not 
heard." 

Redondo  Beach  (Calif.)  Breeze  editorial 
enUUed  "Captive  NaUons  Week  Can  Serve  a 
Purpose": 

"The  SovleU  would  like  nothing  better 
than  for  the  United  States  to  abandon  Cap- 
tive Nations  Week,  because  it  would  remove 
another  obstacle  to  their  goals.  They  have 
achieved  remarkable  success  by  championing 
'peaceful  coexistence';  they  are  openly  sup- 
porting Communist  aggression  In  Laos,  th^y 
are  continuing  the  buildup  of  Cuba  as  a  base 
for  aggression  and  subversion  In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  they  are  moving  strongly  into 
Italy." 

The  Houston  Poet  editorial  entlUed  "Cap- 
tive NaUons  Week": 

"Neither  President  Elsenhower  nor  Pnal- 
dent  Kennedy  has  been  too  enthusiastic 
about  Issuing  the  annual  proclamation  re- 
quired In  the  congressional  resolution,  al- 
though they  have  compiled.  Whoever  is 
President  naturally  feels  that  it  his  preroga- 
tive and  that  of  the  executive  branch  to 
conduct  this  country's  foreign  affairs  and  to 
set  its  policies.  They  instinctively  object  to 
any  attempt  at  congressional  intrusion  In 
this  field.  It  must  bo  admitted  that  the 
Captive  Nations  Week  resolution  was  Just 
that.  But  there  Is  no  doubt  that  It  expressed 
the  overwhelming  sentiment  of  the  American 
people." 

Rockford  (Dl.)  Star  editorial  entlUed  "Still 
Captive": 

"It  Is  discouraging  to  people  be- 
hind the  Iron  and  Bamboo  Curtains  when 
the  United  States  recognizes  Communist  re- 
gimes which  have  committed  brutal  atrocities 
against  their  people. 

"Elevation  of  the  Russian-dominated  re- 
gime of  Premier  Kadar  of  Hungary  to  a  poel- 
Uon  of  International  respectabUity  through 
UJf.  membership  would  serve  as  a  tremen- 
doxis  blow  to  the  freedom  aspirations  of  the 
other  captive  nations  of  Eastern  Europe, 
which  have  long  counted  on  moral  support 
from  the  United  States. 

"The  United  States  could  offer  new 
rays  of  hope  for  the  millions  of  Communist- 
enslaved  peoples  if,  during  this  week's  ob- 
servance of  CapUve  Nations  Week,  legislation 
calling  for  a  special  committee  on  captive 
nations  could  be  advanced  In  Congress." 

Columbus  (Oa.)   Ledger,  editorial  entitled 
"This  Observance  Sends  Them  Into  a  Rage": 
"Hardest  for  the  Soviet  leader  to  take  is 
the  truth:  That  various  states  in  the  VSS  R 
are  captive  nations." 

Meadville  (Pa.)  Tribune,  editorial  entitled 
"Captive  Nations  Week": 
"Captive  Nations  Week  Is  alive  and  kicking. 
Its  significance  now  U  more  Important  than 
ever  with  the  existence  of  a  captive  nation. 
Cuba,  on  our  very  doorstep.    But  our  con- 


cern for  the  people  of  captive  nations  should 
not  be  limited  to  1  week  a  year.  The  ob- 
servance has  meaning  only  If  Americans  con- 
tinue to  support  a  stem  policy  that  resists 
the  surrender  of  freedom  anywhere." 

Dayton  (Ohio)  News,  editorial  enUtled 
"Captive  Nations": 

"People  as  brave  as  these  can  live  for  a 
long  time  on  hope  that  Is  genuine,  even  If  de- 
fftrred.  They  will  lose  heart  only  If  they  are 
betrayed  once  too  often  by  false  promises." 

New  Castle  (Ind.)  Coixrier-Tlmes.  editorial 
entitled  "Captive  NaUons  Week  Is  'Watered 
Down*  ": 

"There  are  17  million  Americans  bom  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  plus  additional  first 
generation  Americana  from  Eastern  Europe 
who  are  anU-Communist.  Not  to  stand  fear- 
lessly for  freedom  of  captive  nations  In  this 
annual  observance  robs  millions  of  people 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  of  their  hope  and 
faith  In  America.  During  Captive  NaUons 
Week,  let's  fiy  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and 
have  every  mayor  In  Indiana  proclaim  Cap- 
Uve NaUons  Week  observance." 

Petersburg  (Va.)  Progress  Index,  editorial 
entitled  "Cold  Comfort  for  Captives": 

"The  official  problem  has  been  described 
as  one  of  trying  to  keep  hope  and  spirit  alive 
among  the  peoples  of  nich  countries,  but 
without  stirring  them  to  attempt  revolts 
which  would  be  brutally  crushed.  The  facts 
being  what  they  are.  any  comfort  which  the 
captive  naUons  may  derive  from  the  observ- 
ance of  Captive  Nations  WeeK  may  be  on  the 
cold  side.  They  are  remembered,  and  that 
U  about  it." 

The  Wlchito  Falls  (Tex.)  "Hmes.  editorial 
entitled  "A  Constant  Reminder": 

"The  existence  of  capUve  nations  In  the 
Soviet  bloc  is  a  constant  reminder  of  the 
only  face  which  the  Russian  Communists 
have  worn  In  dealing  with  the  rest  of  the 
world.  This  cannot  be  forgotten,  and  Cap- 
tive NaUons  Week  Is  assurance  that  It  will 
not  be." 

The  Evening  Press  (Blnghamton.  N.T.), 
editorial  enUUed  "Captive  Nations  Total 
Grows": 

"The  peoples  of  the  captive  nations  look 
to  the  United  States  to  find  a  way  to  free 
them  some  day.  But  Hungary,  deserted  by 
the  West  and  the  United  NaUons  in  its  anU- 
Communlst  revolt  7  years  ago.  Is  still  in  Com- 
munist chains.  And  cvurent  adnxlnlstratlon 
policies  hold  little  consideration  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  self-determinaUon  as  they  may 
apply  to  Cuba,  the  latest  of  Communist  con- 
quests. Other  Latin  countries  may  be  added 
to  the  total  of  capUve  naUons." 

Kalamazoo  (Mich.)  Gazette,  editorial  en- 
UUed: "No  Satisfying  Substitutes": 

"The  city  commission  has  asked  the  people 
of  Kalamazoo  to  observe  a  minute  of  silence 
Tuesday  at  11  bju.  In  the  hope  that  all  will 
participate  In  the  commemoration. 

"It  Is  fitting  that  all  lovers  of  liberty — 
those  now  enjoying  It  and  those  aspiring  to 
it — mark  this  week  with  a  renewed  pledge  of 
support  for  the  preservation  or  restoraUon 
of  those  political,  personal,  and  rellglotis 
freedoms  for  which  there  are  no  satisfying 
substitutes." 

Rock  Island  (HI.)  Argus,  editorial  en- 
titled: "Remember  the  Captive  States": 

"While  It  Is  true  that  the  chance  of  freeing 
any  of  these  states  is  not  great  at  the  mo- 
ment, much  is  to  be  gained  by  keeping  the 
world  aware  of  the  Communist  perfidy  and 
terror  which  brought  about  their  enslave- 
ment. 

"The  world  needs  a  frequent  reminder  of 
the  way  the  Communists  operate  and  their 
regard  for  their  pledged  word.  The  ];>eople 
In  the  captive  lands  need  to  be  shown  that 
they  arent  forgotten.  If  the  truth  can  arrest 
the  advance  of  communism,  it  can  even- 
tually liberate  the  victims.  We  need  the  sup- 
port of  these  people  In  event  of  hoetllitlee 
between  Russia  and  the  Western  World. 
They  would  be  a  thorn  In  the  Russian  flesh 


from  the  beginning.  Indeed,  knowledge  of 
the  trouble  they  could  expect  In  capUve 
lands  Is  one  of  the  leading  deterrents  to  So- 
viet aggrefsion  in  Western  Europe." 

Features  and  editorials  on  captive  naUons 
of  the  world  also  appeared  In  the  following 
newspapers:  Newport  News  (Va.)  Times  Her- 
ald; Scranton  (Pa.)  Tribune;  Woonsocket 
(R.I  )  Call  and  Reporter;  Cut  Bank  (Uont.) 
Pioneer  Press;  Buffalo  (N.Y.)  News;  New 
Bedford  (Mass.)  Standard  Times;  Mamaro- 
neck  (N.Y.)  Times;  Charleston  (S.C.)  News 
and  Courier;  Corpus  ChrlsU  (Tex.)  Times; 
RuUand  (Vt.)  Herald;  Troy  (Ohio)  News; 
New  Iberia  (La.)  Dally  Iberian;  Sharon  (Pa.) 
Herald;  Bradenton  (Pla.)  Call;  New  York 
Journal  American;  Spokane  (Wash.)  Inland 
Catholic  Register;  Huntington  (Ind.)  Mes- 
senger; Detroit  (Mich.)  News;  Boston 
(Mass.)  Record  American;  Chicago  (111.) 
Sun-Times;  Chicago's  American;  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  &  Chronicle;  Lafayette 
(La.)  Advertiser;  Times  Union  of  Albany, 
NY.;  Austin  (Texas)  American;  Salt  Lake 
City  (UUh)  Tribune:  The  Courier-News 
(Plalnfield.  N.J);  Freeport  (111.)  Journal- 
Standard;  The  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post;  Los 
Angeles  Evening  and  Sunday  Herald  Exam- 
iner; San  Francisco  Examiner;  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Register;  the  Jersey  (N.J.)  Journal; 
Poughkeepsle  (NY.)  Journal;  North  Tona- 
wanda  (N.Y.)  News;  Chicago  (lU.)  News; 
PitUburgh  (Pa.)  Press;  Niagara  Falls  Ga- 
zette; Jamestown  (NY.)  Post-Journftl;  Os- 
wego (N.Y.)   Palladium-Times. 

RxsoLunoNs  AooPTXD  AT  THK  Frexdom  Rally 
Held  on  thx  Occasion  of  tmi  Fifth  Ob- 

SSBVANCX  OF  THX  CaPTIVX  NaTIBNS  WkXK  IN 

Boston,   Mass..  on  Jclt  20.   1963 — Spon- 

soaxD  BT   thx  Amkxican   Institutx,  Inc., 

AND  THX  Nxw   England  Captivs  Nations 

CoMMrrm,  Milton,  Mass. 

Whereas  President  Kennedy  and  Governor 
Peabody  proclaimed  the  week  of  July  14  to  30 
as  Captive  Nations  Week  In  accordance  with 
the  CapUve  Nations  Week  resolutions  passed 
by  Congress  In  1959;  and 

Whereas  the  Soviet  Govenunent  continues 
to  annihilate  the  naUonal.  cultural,  and  po- 
liUcal  IdenUUes  of  the  capUve  non-Russian 
nations  through  Russlficatlon  and  deporta- 
Uons;  and 

Whereas  Russian  communism  made  Its 
way  to  Cuba,  making  Cuba  an  armed  out- 
post In  the  Western  Hemisphere  in  violation 
of  the  Monroe  Doctrine;  and 

Whereas  many  millions  of  citlsens  of  the 
United  States  of  America  are  linked  by  fam- 
ily and  cultural  bonds  with  those  who  live 
In  the  capUve  countries  under  the  tyranny 
of  communism;  and 

Whereas  the  United  States  has  failed  to 
develop  effecUve  policies  toward  the  captive 
naUons  to  regain  freedom  and  Independence: 
Now,  therefore,  we  assembled  at  the  fifth  ob- 
servance of  the  CapUve  Nations  Week  In 
Boston.  Mass.,  on  July  SO,  1963.  do  hereby 
Resolve — 

1.  Urge  the  U.S.  Government  to  declare.  In 
accordance  with  the  principles  of  the  At- 
lantic Charter,  the  Universal  Declaration  of 
Human  Rights,  and  the  Declaration  on  the 
Granting  of  Independence  to  Colonial  Coun- 
tries adopted  by  the  U.N.  on  October  14, 
19«0.  its  support  on  the  right  of  self- 
determination  of  all  peoples  held  In  Com- 
munist captivity  and.  consequently,  make 
this  Issue  the  permanent  concern  In  all  ne- 
gotiations with  the  Soviet  Government;  and 

2.  Urge  the  House  Rules  Committee  to 
speed  action  on  the  pending  Flood  resolution 
(H.  Res.  14),  Derwinskl  resolution  (H.  Res. 
15),  and  other  resolutions  calling  for  the 
establishment  of  a  Permanent  Committee  on 
the  Captive  Nations  which  will  advocate  a 
progressive  program  to  aid  captive  nations 
to  restore  their  historical  freedom  and  In- 
dependence; and 

3.  Compliment  all  Congressmen  for  their 
resolutions   and  support;    we  commend   all 
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Amenc&nB  who  voiced  their  support  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Captive  Nations  Com- 
mittee; and  we  urge  those  who  did  not  lend 
their  support  to  do  so  now;  and 

4.  Deplore  the  State  Department  for  not 
supporting  the  establishment  of  the  said 
committee  and  urge  our  State  Department 
to  endorse  and  support  the  passage  of  the 
Flood  resolution  in  its  entirety. 

Resolution  at  the  Captive  Nations  Rallt, 
JXTLT  10, 1963,  Los  Angeles 
Whereas  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithuania. 
Poland,  Hungary.  Ukraine.  Rumania,  Czecho- 
slovakia. White  Ruthenia.  East  Germany, 
Bulgaria,  Armenia,  mainland  China,  Azer- 
baijan, Georgia.  North  Korea,  Albania.  Tibet. 
Idel-Ural.  Cossackla,  Turkestan.  North  Viet- 
nam. Cuba,  and  others  have  been  deprived 
of  their  national  independence  by  the  im- 
periallsUc  and  aggressive  policies  of  the  So- 
viet Union;  and 

Whereas  the  tyranny  and  oppression  of  the 
Communist  regime  have  enslaved  the  peo- 
ples of  these  captive  nations  and  suppressed 
their  Individual  liberties  and  freedom;  and 
Whereas  the  subjugation  and  domination 
of  these  peoples  by  an  alien  power  consU- 
tutes  a  denial  of  their  fundamental  human 
rights  and  Is  contrary  to  the  charter  of  the 
United  Nations;  and 

Whereas  the  captive  peoples  have  never 
ceased  to  strive  for  freedom  and  the  right  of 
self-determination;  and 

Whereas  it  is  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  and  ithe  free  world  that  the 
desire  for  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  peoples 
of  the  captive  naUons  be  steadfastly  pre- 
served; and 

Whereas  the  people  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  States  share  the  aspirations  of 
the  capUve  peopled  to  be  free  and  Inde- 
pendent: Therefore  be  It 

Resolved  by  all  those  assembled  here.  That 
the  President  is  hereby  requested  to  take 
such  action  as  may  be  necessary  to  bring 
before  the  General  Assembly  of  the  United 
NaUons  the  Issue  of  the  denial  of  self-deter- 
mination to  the  peoples  of  Estonia,  Latvia, 
Lithuania,  Poland,  Hungary.  Ukraine,  Czech- 
oslovakia, White  Ruthenia.  Rumania,  East 
Germany,  Bulgaria.  Yugoslavia,  Cuba,  main- 
land China.  Armenia,  Azerbaijan,  Georgia. 
North  Korea,  Albania,  Idel-Ural.  "nbet,  Cos- 
sackla. Turkestan,  North  Vietnam,  and 
others,  with  a  view  toward  assuring — 

1.  That  all  Communist  troops,  agents, 
colonists,  and  controls  are  withdrawn  from 
these  countries; 

2.  That  all  exiles  from  these  countries  are 
returned  from  Siberia  and  released  from 
prisons  and  slave  labor  camps; 

3.  That  free  elections  are  held  In  these 
countries  imder  United  Nations  supervision. 


FORMER  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY'S 
INTEREST  IN  THE  RECLAMATION 
OP  THE  ARID  REGIONS  OP  OUR 
LAND 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  Ullb«an]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  death 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  has  had  an  influence 
on  all  we  do  or  say  here  in  Congress,  and 
his  spirit  will  forever  be  with  us.  One 
of  President  Kennedy's  growing  interests 
was  in  the  reclamation  of  the  arid  re- 
gions of  our  land.  Just  last  October 
I  was  with  him  on  a  tour  of  some  of  the 


great  projects  in  the  Pacific  Northwest 
which  will  produce  wealth  for  my  region 
and  the  country,  and  he  saw  clearly  the 
ever-increasing  need  for  full  develop- 
ment of  all  our  land  and  water  resources. 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  all  know,  the  con- 
stantly expanding  demands  upon  our 
food  and  water  supply  did  not  die,  or 
even  hesitate,  when  we  lost  our  great 
leader.  We  are  blessed  that  President 
Johnson  is  also  a  longtime  friend  of 
reclamation.  His  Western  background 
and  his  long  service  in  the  Congress  have 
given  him  a  full  appreciation  for  our 
Nation's  dependence  on  the  wise  use  of 
our  natural  resources. 

Much  is  being  said  about  the  Presi- 
dent's determination  to  eliminate  all  vm- 
necessary  expense,  and  to  keep  the  Fed- 
eral budget  within  tight  limits,  and  I  wish 
to  state  my  full  support  for  his  efforts  to 
end  waste  and  extravagance.  At  the 
same  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  strongly  urge 
that  in  our  attempts  to  economize  we 
avoid  the  temptation  to  cut  back  on  our 
present  minimum  program  of  investment 
in  resource  development.  We  sometimes 
hear  charges  that  these  investments,  in 
the  form  of  dams,  irrigation  projects, 
reforestation,  soil  conservation  and  so 
on,  are  saddling  future  generations  with 
a  great  debt.  How  completely  opposed 
to  the  truth  that  is,  Mr.  Speaker.  The 
fact  is  that  if  we  neglect  our  duty  to  con- 
serve our  resources  today,  tomorrow's 
generations  will  look  at  depleted  for- 
ests, needless  wastelands,  and  xmdevel- 
oped  river  systems,  will  see  the  tragic 
poverty  that  could  so  easily  have  been 
avoided,  and  will  rightfully  condemn  us 
for  our  neglect  and  shortsightedness. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  my  grand- 
children to  say  of  me  that  I  let  their 
heritage  go  to  waste.  For  that  reason 
I  will  continue  to  support  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  every  sound  program  of  re- 
source development,  be  it  a  dam  in  the 
West,  a  research  center  in  Georgia,  a 
forest  laboratory  in  Wisconsin  or  a  proj- 
ect to  harness  the  tides  in  New  England. 
I  have  confidence  that  our  President,  in 
his  drive  for  economy,  will  realize  the 
necessary  place  of  national  investment 
in  any  true  effort  to  get  full  measure 
from  Federal  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  third  in  a  se- 
ries of  speeches  calling  attention  to  the 
great  benefits  of  reclamation.  Previous- 
ly I  have  spoken  of  the  Columbia  Basin 
project  of  California.  Today  I  wish  to 
call  attention  to  the  Yakima  project  in 
the  State  of  Washingtoa 

takima  project,  washikcton 

The  reclamation  program  has  proved 
its  worth  to  the  Nation  many  times  and 
in  many  places,  near  and  distant.  You 
need  only  go  to  the  comer  grocer  or  the 
supermarket  down  the  next  block,  and 
you  will  find  fruits,  nuts,  or  vegetables 
which  were  produced  with  irrigation  wa- 
ter furnished  by  a  reclamation  project. 
If  you  want  to  see  the  projects  which 
make  this  production  possible,  however, 
you  will  have  to  travel  west  with  the  sun. 

It  is  the  West  which  has  the  sun.  But 
it  is  the  West  also  which  barely  sees  a 
raincloud  when  the  sun  is  hottest. 
Without  the  rains,  or  without  artificial 
means  to  bring  water  to  the  soil,  the 
crops  will  wither  and  die.    Here  lies  the 


value  of  irrigation  and  of  reclamation 
works  which  make  such  irrigation  pos- 
sible. It  is  only  through  Irrigation  that 
most  of  the  West  can  have  agriculture 
at  all.  And  public  expenditure  in  this 
field  of  water  conservation  produces  re- 
sults, not  just  promises. 

To  acquaint  you  with  some  of  these 
results,  let  me  cite  the  experience  on  a 
project  in  the  State  of  Washington,  the 
Yakima  project.  The  American  public 
owns  nearly  $63  million  worth  of  project 
plant,  property,  and  equipment  on  the 
Yakima  project.  The  Irrigation  water 
furnished  by  these  facilities  to  382.000 
acres  of  prime  land  in  1962  produced 
crops  valued  at  nearly  $81  million.  Since 
1907,  the  year  in  which  production  was 
first  reported  on,  the  project  has  grown 
more  than  $2,028  million  of  crops,  or  32 
times  the  $63  million  of  stock  held  by  the 
taxpayer. 

In  addition,  this  $63  million  taxpayer 
asset  is  itself  being  repaid  by  the  water 
and  power  users  on  the  project.  As  of 
June  30,  1962,  $17.3  million,  or  more 
than  than  one-fourth  of  project  costs, 
had  been  repaid  to  the  U.S.  Treasury; 
about  95  percent  of  the  sums  repaid  to 
date  has  come  from  project  Irrigators, 
the  remainder  from  net  revenues  accru- 
ing from  the  sale  of  project-produced 
hydroelectric  power. 

Construction  of  the  Yakima  project 
began  in  1906,  and  continued  on  through 
several  decades,  with  the  last  major  divi- 
sion being  authorized  for  construction  as 
recently  as  1948.     Project  facilities  in- 
clude 6  major  storage  dams  and  reser- 
voirs, 5  diversion  dams,  2  powerplants, 
30    pumping   plants,   and   hundreds    of 
miles   of   canals,   laterals,    and   drains. 
These  works  make  it  possible  to  provide 
Irrigation  water  to  thirsty  lands  extend- 
ing 175  miles  on  both  sides  of  the  Yakima 
River.    Highly  fertile  lands  in  the  four 
Yakima     Valley    counties    of    Benton. 
Franklin,  Kittitas,  and  Yakima  receive 
either  a  full  or  supplemental  supply  of 
irrigation  water,  whenever  it  is  needed. 
Also  known  as  the  Fruit  Bowl  of  the 
Nation,    the    Yakima    Valley    area    has 
taken     tremendous     economic     strides 
through  irrigation  farming.    At  the  turn 
of   the   century,   the    four-county   area 
produced  only  about  40,000  bushels  of 
apples,    cherries,    peaches,    pears,    and 
plums  and  prunes.       In   1959,  Yakima 
County  alone  ranked  1st  in  the  Nation 
in  the  production  of  apples,  3d  in  pears, 
8th  in  plums  and  prunes,  9th  in  peaches 
and  cherries,   and   11th   in  sugarbeets. 
Overall,  in  terms  of  value  of  frxilts  and 
nuts  sold,  the  county  ranked  sixth  in  the 
Nation  in  1959. 

The  irrigated  lands  served  by  the 
Yakima  reclamation  project  facilities  in 
1962  alone  produced  apples  valued  at 
more  than  $13  million — enough  to  fur- 
nish a  full  year's  fresh  supply  to  about  25 
million  people.  The  project  also  pro- 
duced a  full  year's  fresh  supply  of  pears 
for  56  million  people,  peaches  for  11  mil- 
lion, and  cherries  for  55  million  people. 
Many  other  important  high -value  spe- 
cialty crops  are  produced  on  the  Yakima 
project  year  after  year.  In  1962,  these 
included  almost  a  million  crates  of  as- 
paragxis,  25.800  tons  of  sweet  com  for 
processing,  267,000  tons  of  sugarbeets. 
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6^67  tons  of  hops,  and  l^  million  pounds 
of  peppermint  and  spearmint. 

By  making  irrigation  water  available 
to  these  wealth -producing  lands,  recli^ 
mation  has  made  important  contribu- 
tions to  the  prosperity  and  economic 
growth  of  the  Pacific  Northwest  in  par- 
ticular, and  the  Nation  and  the  West  in 
general.  If  these  lands  had  not  received 
the  water  to  render  them  truly  produc- 
tive, alternative  patterns  might  well  have 
Included  the  production  of  wheat  and 
other  crops  presently  in  surplus. 

Without  Irrigation,  these  lands  could 
not  support  the  nearly  67.000  persons 
who  derive  their  living  directly  from 
Yakima  project  farms;  nor  could  eco- 
nomic opportunities  be  found  for  ap- 
proximately double  that  number  of  per- 
sons in  nearby  towns  and  communities 
whose  livelihood  depends  directly  on  the 
demand  for  trade  and  services  generated 
by  the  project. 

Without  irrigation  or  without  the 
project,  the  four-county  area  could  not 
have  supported — much  less  induced— the 
population  increase  of  153.000  additional 
persons  who  came  to  settle  there  since 
1920.  Nor  would  there  have  been  the 
demand  for  project  water  service  to  the 
urban,  suburban,  residential,  commer- 
cial, and  industrial  lands  which  satisfied 
the  water  needs  of  nearly  64,000  persons 
in  I1M2.  Indeed,  in  the  absence  of  the 
project,  it  is  doubtful  if  area  retail  sales 
would  even  have  reached  any  significant 
level — much  less  the  $356  million  esti- 
mated for  1963. 

Reclamation  encourages  Intensive  lo- 
cal agricultural  land  use.  The  resiilt  is 
increased  productivity  and  a  high  degree 
of  flexibility  in  the  choice  of  crops.  In- 
tensive irrigation  farming  also  creates 
economic  opportunities  in  distant  su-eas 
and  States  by  stepping  up  the  demand 
for  tools  and  machinery  used  in  the  crop 
production  process.  Untold  millions  of 
dollars  of  business  thus  have  found  their 
way  from  the  Yakima  project  to  States 
whose  citizens  have  never  seen  an  Irri- 
gation ditch. 

But  the  benefits  accruing  to  reclama- 
tion water  resoxirce  development  do  not 
stop  there.  The  development  of  recrea- 
tional resources  and  the  enhancement 
of  fisheries  and  wildlife  are  an  important 
adjunct  of  the  multipurpose  reclamation 
program.  Reports  for  1962  indicate  that 
almost  half  a  million  days  of  recrea- 
tional use  were  made  of  the  31.000 
acres  of  water  and  land  surface  devoted 
to  outdoor  recreation  on  the  Yakima 
project.  Project-constructed  storage 
reservoirs  have  created  nearly  100  miles 
of  shoreline  for  recreational  pursuits. 
Rapid  population  growth  and  increased 
demands  for  recreational  opportimlties 
throughout  the  Nation  will  translate  Into 
substantial  new  business  for  the  Wash- 
ington recreation  industry. 


RESOLUTION  MEMORIALIZING  CON- 
GRESSTO  ISSUE  STAMP  HONOR- 
ING T^  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN 
P.KENNEDY 

Mr.    ALBERT.    Mr.    Speaker,    I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 


from  New  York  [Mr.  Dulski]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rccoso  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DULSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 3,  1963.  the  Erie  County  Board 
of  Supervisors,  Buffalo.  N.Y.,  adopted  a 
resolution  which  was  introduced  by  the 
Honorable  Daniel  A.  Buczynski,  memo- 
rializing Congress  to  issue  a  stamp  hon- 
oring our  late  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

Supervisor  Buczynski  was  an  active 
participant  in  the  Casimir  Piolaski  Day 
parade  which  took  place  in  Buffalo.  N.Y., 
October  14,  1962.  After  President  Ken- 
nedy had  concluded  his  very  inspiring 
address,  the  supervisor  asked  the  Presi- 
dent to  sign  one  of  the  brochures.  The 
President  in  his  gracious  manner  com- 
plied with  the  request,  and  today  Super- 
visor Buczynski  and  his  wonderful  fam- 
ily cherish  the  brochure  as  a  remem- 
brance of  the  President. 

The  above-mentioned  resolution  fol- 
lows: 

Wlvereas  on  November  22d  ot  thla  year 
thla  Nation  and  the  entire  world  waa  shocked 
and  horrified  by  the  assasalnation  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy;  and 

Whereas  there  are  actually  no  words  with 
which  to  describe  the  sorrow  and  grief  which 
we  all  feel  about  this  tragedy;   and 

Whereas  It  seems  only  fitting  and  proper 
that  the  U.S.  Post  Ofllce  Department  pub- 
lish a  memorial  postage  stamp  In  honor  of 
our  deceased  President  John  P.  Kennedy: 
Now,  therefore,  be  It 

Resolved,  That  thla  board  forward  a  certi- 
fied copy  of  this  resolution  to  Congressman 
TRAODKtTS  J.   Dttlski  in   order   that  appro- 
priate action  may  be  taken  for  the  adoption 
by   the   UJ3.   Poet   Office   Department   of   a 
memorial  stamp  honoring  our  late  President. 
Dakikl  a.  Buczynski, 
Supervisor  o/  the  10th  Ward. 
Attest: 

Walth  a.  Rolz, 
Deputy  Cerk  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
of  Erie  County. 


THE  STUDEBAKER  CORP. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
following  is  a  joint  statement  of  Sena- 
tors Vance  Hartke  and  BntcH  Bayh,  of 
Indiana,  and  myself,  today  with  respect 
to  the  news  that  the  Studebaker  Corp. 
will  end  automobile  and  truck  produc- 
tion in  its  plant  in  South  Bend: 

We  are  disappointed  to  learn  that  Stude- 
baker Corp.  has  decided  to  terminate  the 
production  of  automobiles  and  trucks  at 
South  Bend.  We  are  concerned  about  the 
thousands  of  Studebaker  employees  and 
their  families.  We  are  concerned  as  well 
about  the  serious  effect  this  decision  has  on 
the  economy  of  South  Bend  and  the  many 
other  Indiana  communities  whose  local  in- 
dustries serve  as  suppUers  to  Studebaker's 


automotive  division.  And  finally,  we  are 
concerned  that  this  fine  old  producer  of  cars 
and  trucks  is  leaving  the  automotive  field. 

This  curtailment  of  Studebaker  produc- 
tion comes  despite  every  effort  on  our  part 
to  secure  assistance  in  the  form  of  Govern- 
ment contracts. 

Since  1961  Studebaker  has  received  more 
than  80  contracts  from  tl  Department  of 
Defense,  the  General  Services  Administra- 
tion, and  the  Post  Ofllce  Department  which 
have  an  aggregate  value  close  to  »200  million, 
according  to  Studebaker.  Studebaker's  pres- 
ent backlog  of  Government  orders  to  be 
produced  Is  close  to  $90  million. 

We  have  been  highly  pleased  with  Stude- 
baker's phenomenal  record  of  success  as  a 
Government  contractor.  The  firm  has  be- 
come a  major  supplier  In  Jxist  2^4  years.  Un- 
ranked  on  the  Army's  list  of  top  50  producers 
until  1962,  Studebaker  made  that  list  In  43d 
position  that  year  and  jumped  all  the  way 
to  12th  on  the  Army  procurement  list  in 
fiscal  1963.  There  was  every  lndl:atlon  that 
Studebaker  would  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
Army's  top  procurement  companies. 

Three  reasons  for  this  success  stand  out. 
First,  Studebaker  had  an  excellent  record  of 
production  and  on-time  delivery  for  the  Gov- 
ernment, a  tribute  to  the  skilled  labor  force 
and  operating  management  In  South  Bend. 
Second,  Studebaker  seemed  to  have  a  com- 
plete understanding  of  defense  procure- 
ment and.  In  bidding  and  agency  contact 
work,  was  able  to  do  a  better  Job  than  com- 
petitors. Third,  Studebaker  obviously  re- 
ceived sympathetic  consideration  on  the  part 
of  the  present  administration. 

We  have  been  proud  to  do  all  in  our  power 
to  assure  that  Studebaker  has  received  fair 
consideration  in  Government  procurement 
work. 

Studebaker  has  been  an  outstanding  sup- 
plier of  trucks  to  the  Army  and  to  the  Post 
Office.  Their  work  in  development  and  de- 
sign led  to  their  selection  as  prime  supplier 
of  the  Post  Office  Department's  most  impor- 
tant new  maU  delivery  truck.  In  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  they  have  been  a  leader 
in  the  field  of  heavy  duty  trucks.  They  have 
supplied  ai^-ton  trucks  to  the  Army  for  3 
years.  They  have  been  successful  in  secur- 
ing a  contract  to  produce  8,000  6-ton 
trucks  with  production  scheduled  to  begin 
Ln  May  of  1964.  Defense  Department  sources 
suggest  that,  because  of  experience  and 
thorough  production  ability,  Studebaker 
coxild  well  have  been  the  successful  competi- 
tor for  a  procurement  of  28,000  2V4-ton 
trucks  being  purchased  on  a  S-year  procure- 
ment in  late  winter. 

This  Government  work  has  been  an  im- 
portant factor,  not  only  to  Studebaker.  but 
to  the  Indiana  economy  as  well.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  nearly  2,000  Studebaker  em- 
ployees have  been  working  and  are  scheduled 
to  work  on  contract  with  the  Department 
of  Defense  and  General  Services  Adminlstra- 
Uon. 

All  three  of  us  have  worked  very  closely 
with  Studebaker  Corp.  officials  and  have  as- 
sisted them  In  every  possible  way.  Only  last 
Friday,  for  example.  Congressman  Bradxmas 
Invited  Studebaker  President  Byers  Bur- 
Ungame  to  confer  with  Senators  Hartkx  and 
Bath  and  himself  as  soon  as  possible  in  an 
effort  to  assist  Studebaker. 

We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the 
problems  of  these  thousands  of  Studebaker 
employees  who  are  out  of  work  because  of 
this  decision. 

We  are  in  touch  with  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  the  Secretary  of  Commerce,  and  other 
Government  officials,  and  they  assure  us  of 
their  complete  cooperation  in  our  efforts  to 
help  solve  these  problems.  We  share  a  great 
confidence  in  the  people  of  the  South  Bend 
area.  We  are  determined  to  work  with  them 
to  meet  this  new  chaUenge. 
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ACTION  POLICY  NEEDED  IN  LATIN 
AMERICA 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  ex- 
tend my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  kidnaping  of  American  citizens  and 
oflBcials  by  a  group  of  Castroite  Commu- 
nists in  Bolivia,  following  as  it  does  a 
similar  kidnaping  in  Venezuela,  cadis 
for  the  strongest  action  on  our  part. 
The  President  has  already  offered  to  the 
local  government  our  full  cooperation  by 
any  means  necessary.  This  quick  action 
is  in  keeping  with  the  traditional  Amer- 
ican policy  of  speaking  softly  but  carry- 
ing a  big  stick.  It  now  may  be  time  to 
use  that  stick  and  to  do  so  with  the  de- 
termination that  will  impress  all  those 
who  might  have  similar  ideas  about 
using  our  people  as  hostages  for  their 
own  political  motives. 

The  outcome  of  the  election  in  Ven- 
ezuela was  a  bitter  defeat  to  the  Com- 
munist cause,  particularly  Castroism. 
They  may  become  more  desperate  in  the 
days  ahead.  The  United  States  must  be 
ready  to  meet  any  challenge  and  must 
be  ready  to  protect  our  citizens.  U.S. 
citizens  must  be  safe  to  travel  abroad, 
and  our  Government  ofiBcials  must  be 
safe  to  work  in  countries  which  they  are 
trying  to  assist.  If  these  governments 
are  not  willing  or  able  to  provide  for  their 
safety,  then  that  responsibility  rests 
with  us. 

We  hope  that  President  Johnson,  in 
offering  our  help,  is  foreshadowing  an 
important  turning  point  in  our  foreign 
policy  toward  Latin  America.  There  has 
long  been  a  need  for  treating  each  prob- 
lem in  Latin  America  as  an  individual 
case,  rather  than  the  tendency  to  lump 
them  all  together  as  one.  They  may,  in 
fact,  be  interrelated,  but  they  are  also 
separate  and  distinct,  which  often  can 
best  be  met  with  separate  and  distinct 
moves  on  our  own  part.  Individual  ac- 
tion. In  cooperation  with  one  govern- 
ment or  on  our  own.  is  the  only  decisive 
way  to  meet  problems  demanding  imme- 
diate solution. 

We  can  hope  to  see  a  further  develop- 
ment of  this  policy  in  the  days  ahead. 
Of  course,  the  immediate  problem  is  the 
safety  of  our  people  being  held  In  Bolivia. 
To  the  President's  pledge  of  assistance 
we  can  only  add  that  we  should  not  wait 
too  long  for  a  call  from  the  Government 
of  Bolivia  if  they  are  imable  to  guaran- 
tee the  safety  of  our  citizens. 


BLAME  AND  GUILT  FOR  THE  AS- 
SASSINATION OP  PRESIDENT 
KENNEDY        , , 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Wyoming  I  Mr.  Harrison]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio?  1| 

ITiere  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  HARRISON.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
has  been,  since  the  hideous,  tragic,  and 
outrageous  moment  in  Dallas,  a  gather- 
ing of  voices  which  say  that  the  Nation 
as  a  whole  and  especially  the  city  of 
Dallas  must  share  the  blame  and  the 
guilt  for  the  assassination  of  our  Presi- 
dent. The  rationale  for  this  theory  is 
a  premise  that  hatred,  suspicion,  and 
bigotry  pervade  the  land.  And  there  is. 
on  the  part  of  some,  a  tortured  attempt 
to  equate  it  all  with  rightwing  extrem- 
ists. There  are  rightwing  fanatics  and 
there  are  leftwing  fanatics  and  both 
ignore  the  responsibilities  of  freedom 
while  indulging  themselves  in  all  its 
privileges.  Hatred,  suspicion,  and  big- 
otry are  no  doubt  a  part  of  their  afflic- 
tion, but  I  do  not  believe  that  that  afflic- 
tion is  indicative  of  the  mind  of  the 
American  people  and  neither  do  I  believe 
that  the  affliction  pervades  the  Nation. 

Thousands  upon  thousands  of  Dallas 
citizens  thronged  the  streets — as  have 
the  citizens  of  other  American  cities — to 
see  and  to  cheer  and  to  wave  at  the 
President  and  the  First  Lady,  and  hun- 
dreds at  the  Dallas  Airport  crowded 
closer  hoping  for  the  rare  privilege  of  a 
handshake.  When  the  populace  of  the 
city  crowds  the  streets  to  honor  their 
President,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  more 
accurately  reflects  the  temper  and  char- 
acter of  that  city  than  does  the  evil  act 
of  an  evil  mind  of  one  solitary  individual. 
Virtually  the  entire  population  of  180 
million  Americans  was  filled  with  shock, 
dismay,  and  revulsion  by  the  assassina- 
tion of  the  President.  These  are  the 
same  Americajis  who  Join  together  in 
United  Fund  and  Commimity  Chest 
drives  for  the  purposes  of  aiding  the  un- 
fortunate and  making  their  respective 
communities  better  places  to  live;  who 
respond  quickly  in  times  of  disaster  and 
hardship  at  home  and  abroad  with  vol- 
untary donations  of  food,  clothing, 
money,  and  helping  hands;  who  support 
a  broad  variety  of  charities,  schools, 
churches,  and  worthwhile  community 
projects  and  programs;  who  join  labor 
unions,  service  clubs,  and  fraternal 
organizations  to  work  for  the  betterment 
of  all;  who  undertake  to  sponsor  pag- 
eants, ceremonies,  and  testimonial  din- 
ners to  honor  their  heroes,  compatriots, 
contemporaries,  and  neighbors.  These 
are  common,  everyday  characteristics  of 
American  people. 

The  list  could  go  on  and  on.  and  it  most 
certainly  does  not  suggest  that  hatred, 
suspicion  and  bigotry  pervade  the  Na- 
tion. To  insist  that  the  American  peo- 
ple themselves  must  share  a  portion  of 
the  guilt  for  the  act  of  one  madman  sug- 
gests. I  think,  a  lack  of  faith  in  the 
decency  and  integrity  of  the  American 
people.  It  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  anyone 
can  rationally  turn  the  assassination  into 
an  assault  on  the  whole  character  of  the 
American  people.  It  is  also  puzzling  why 
so  many  of  those  who  speak  so  self- 
righteously  about  hate  and  bigotry  seem- 
ingly seek  to  lay  it  all  at  the  door  of  the 
far  right — as  if  they  refuse  to  believe 
that  the  accused  assassin  was.  from  the 
time  he  was  15,  an  extremist  of  the  far 
left,  a  loner  and  misfit  who  had  gone  to 
Russia  where  he  renounced  his  allegiance 
to  the  United  States. 


If  it  Is  necessary  to  seek  someone  or 
something  to  blame,  let  us  not  forget 
that  it  has  been,  from  the  beginning. 
Communists  and  commiinism  who  have 
preached  and  dealt  In  hatred  and  vio- 
lence; who  have  conspired  in  treachery, 
subversion  and  lies;  who  have  sought  to 
thwart  Justice  and  to  disrupt  law  and 
order  wherever  they  have  seen  an  op- 
portunity. 

No  one  would  deny  that  there  are 
haters  and  bigots  at  work  in  our  country. 
They  stand  on  the  outer  fringes  of  both 
sides  of  the  civil  rights  question,  on  both 
sides  of  ideological  cold  war  issues  and 
on  inconsequential  tilings  that  have 
nothing  whatsoever  to  do  with  political 
thought  or  philosophies.  But  this  is  only 
a  small  eddy,  and  not  a  part  of  the  main- 
stream of  American  life.  And  so  I  do 
not  think  it  serves  the  Nation  to  Insinuate 
that  our  people  are  consumed  with  hate 
and  rancor.  Indeed,  I  wonder  if  it  does 
not  help  but  to  confuse. 

When  our  new  President  called  for 
unity  and  support,  the  people  everywhere 
responded  immediately  and  willingly — 
and  I  sun  sure  they  would  have  done  so       •■ 
even  in  the  absence  of  such  an  appeal.        I 
As  free  Americans  we  hold  a  right  to  our       || 
individual     convictions,     opinions     and 
judgments,  but  we  also  stand  first  for 
our  flag  and  coxmtry. 

Perhaps  it  may  prove  a  special  bless- 
ing that  we  are  moving  into  that  season 
of  the  year  when  talk  and  thoughts  of 
hate  fade  away  and  good  will  fills  hearts 
and  minds.  Christmas.  1963,  will  find  a 
nation  conscious  of  its  sorrow.  It  will 
also  find  the  Nation  blessed  with  a  re- 
newal of  our  faith  and  a  reemphasis  of 
good  will  toward  others,  and  I  would  like  ti 
to  believe  that  we  will  go  forward, 
strengthening  and  fulfilling  the  ideals  - 
that  other  generations  have  fostered  and 
preserved  for  us. 


FEDERAL    EXPENDITURES :  EVALU- 
ATING THE  ISSUES 

Mr.   MOSHER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rscord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  plac- 
ing in  the  Record  a  speech  delivered  at 
the  Tax  Foundation  Conference.  Roose- 
velt Hotel.  New  York  City,  December  3, 
1963.  A  companion  speech  was  delivered 
2  days  later  which  I  am  also  placing  in 
the  Record. 

So  much  effort  has  been  spent  in  post- 
World  War  II  years  debating  governmental 
monetary  and  fiscal  policies  as  they  might 
relate  to  economic  growth  that  governmental 
expenditures  policies  have  been  neglected. 
Yet,  unlike  monetary  and  fiscal  policies,  there 
seems  to  be  no  dispute  that  expenditure 
poUcies  should  be  used  affirmatively  to  effect 
economic  health  and  growth  even  though 
there  is  great  dispute  over  the  specific  gov- 
ernmental expenditures  proposals. 

I  giiess  the  promoters  of  the  thesis  that 
governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policies 
should  be  used,  beyond  their  primary  func- 
tions, directly  to  promote  economic  health 
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and  growth,  think  they  have  found  an  axiom. 
Otherwlae,  how  can  they  conclude  they  do 
not  haye  to  prove  their  theala  or  rebut  the 
polnU  ot  those  who  disagree  with  It? 

In  this  kind  of  Intellectual  climate  I  And 
It  neoeMary  to  at  leaat  reeUte  for  the  pur- 
poaea  of  clarUlcaUon.  and  to  let  the  schollaaU 
know  there  la  dlaaent.  the  opposing 
thesla  about  monetary  and  flacal  policies, 
even  though  I  wUh  to  dlacuas  expenditure 
policies  In  this  paper. 

It  la  my  belief  that  monetary  policy  should 
be  directed  exclusively  to  establishing  and 
preserving  a  weight  and  measure.  If  you 
plMiae,  of  economic  values  of  goods,  services, 
labor,  and  savings.  In  this  way  It  can  best 
be  a  medium  of  exchange  and  an  accxirate 
base  for  economic  statistics  to  tell  us  what 
la  happening  In  the  economic  crucible.  Any- 
thing that  distracu  monetary  policy  from 
achieving  this  most  difficult  and,  like  an 
Ideal,  linattalnable  goal.  In  the  long  run.  Is 
detrimental  to  the  economic  health  and 
growth  In  the  society. 

It  U  likewise  my  belief  that  fiscal  policy, 
taxation  and  governmental  debt  should  be 
directed  exclusively  to  raising  as  efficiently 
•a  poaalble  the  revenue  necessary  to  pay  for 
the  goods  and  services  demanded  by  and  for 
the  society  through  governmental  expendi- 
ture policies.  Anything  that  distracts  fiscal 
policy  from  achieving  this  difficult  goal  In  the 
long  run  Is  detrimental  to  the  economic 
health  and  growth  In  the  society. 

However,  In  the  proper  use  of  these  two 
great   governmental   powers  one   constantly 
sees  economic  health  and  economic  growth 
being  affected.     It  la  a  great  tempUUon  to 
conclude  that  this  la  a  simple  operation  of 
the  law  of  cause  and  effect,  so  that  all  we 
have  to  do  Is  reach  In  to  produce  Immediate 
effects  which  seem  so  clearly  to  be  In  the 
Interest  of   economic   welfare.     This   la  like 
assuming  we  can  gain  the  moon  because  we 
can  see  It.    Self-dlsclpllne  accompanied  by  a 
bit  of  humanity  Is  necessary  to  resist  this 
temptation.    I  suppose  this  human  tempta- 
tion to  tinker  with  things  we  do  not  fully 
understand  has  come  to  us  in  economics  as 
the  re8\ilt  of  the  newly  emerging  science  of 
economic  statistics.    It  Is  my  Judgment  that 
this  new  science  is  at  the  stage  of  develop- 
ment astronomy  and  chemistry  were  as  they 
were  emerging  from  astrology  and  alchemy. 
I  think  governmental  expenditure  policies 
ahould  be  determined  by  forthright  political 
decision  after  proper  congressional  study  and 
debate  of  the  needs  and  desires  of  a  society. 
Governmental  expenditures  should  be  limit- 
ed by  fiscal  poUcy  only,  and  hopefully,  on  a 
temporary  basis,  when  these  needs  and  de- 
sires exceed  the  fiscal  abilities  of  the  society. 
A  society  should  consider  well  in  establishing 
expendltive  policy  that  It  has  available  for 
the    purpose    two    basic    mechanisms,    the 
marketplace  mechanism  and  the  mechanism 
of  political  government.     After  all.  the  base 
for   governmental    revenues    is   the   nongov- 
ernmental sector,  unless  we  are  to  have  a 
totolitarian  state  In  which  the  political  and 
the  economic  powers  are  merged. 

Let  me  digress  a  bit  to  stress  that  while 
^he  proi>er  economic  goal  of  a  society  is  to 
free  its  people  as  fully  as  possible  from  the 
physical  laws  of  nature,  this  is  of  no  avail  to 
the  majority  of  them  If  the  shackles  of  the 
physical  world  from  which  they  have  been 
freed  are  replaced  by  social  shackles.  It  Is 
my  faith,  because  I  cannot  yet  prove  other- 
wise, from  history  or  logic,  that  sustainable 
economic  advancement  Is  dependent  upon 
men  cooperating  with  each  other  and  not 
being  shackled  by  other  men.  Some  people 
think  they  can  prove  that  a  society  of  free- 
men is  more  productive  and  advances  fur- 
ther than  a  society  where  the  aristocrats  are 
free  but  the  bulk  of  the  people  are  slaves, 
in  the  public  meaning  of  the  word  "slave." 
Others  think  they  can  prove  the  opposite. 

At  the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century,  our 
political  phUosophers,  believing  In  the  Im- 
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portance  of  human  freedom  to  social  ad- 
vancement. If  not  for  religious  reasons, 
sought  to  guard  it  against  the  social  shackles 
from  which  it  had  recently  emerged  in  cer- 
tain parts  of  Western  Europe.  Herein  lies 
the  idea  set  forth  In  the  VS.  Constitution 
for  the  separation  of  the  powers  of  govern- 
ment into  legislative,  executive,  and  Judicial, 
and  into  the  three  tiers  of  government — 
local,  SUte.  and  Federal.  Herein  Ues  the 
Idea  for  the  separation  of  those  two  great 
social  powers,  government  and  religion,  and 
our  Bill  of  Righto  protecting  the  Individual 
in  certain  areas  from  any  political  action 
whatsoever  of  the  majority. 

Economic  power  had  not  been  greatly  de- 
veloped at  the  end  of  the  18th  century.  There 
were  only  about  seven  corporations  in  all 
America  at  the  time  of  the  Constitution.  Ell 
Whitney  had  not  yet  developed  his  guns  with 
interchangeable  parto  which  became  the  es- 
sence of  mass  production  and  himian  spe- 
cialization. Steam  power  had  not  yet  replaced 
waterpower.  Bectrical  power  was  a  parlor 
trick  and  atomic  p>ower  wastfiot  even  a  fan- 
tasy. There  being  no  mass  production,  there 
was  no  need  for  mass  advertising.  In  other 
words,  economic  power  was  so  diffuse  and  so 
weak  it  was  not  thought  of  In  terms  of  a 
dangerous  social  power,  as  were  governmento 
and  religions,  so  long  as  the  main  source  of 
economic  wealth — land — was  diffused,  which 
it  was  In  the  Thirteen  Colonies  and  In  the 
untamed  wilderness  to  the  North,  West,  and 
South. 

However,  today  with  our  Intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  existence  of  what  we  call  totali- 
tarian states,  wherein  economic  and  political 
powers  are  merged,  we  should  be  acutely 
aware  of  the  Importance  of  keeping  separate 
these  two  great  social  powers — economics  and 
government — in  order  to  protect  hvmum 
freedom. 

So  governmental  expenditure  policy,  al- 
though directed  to  social  needs  and  desires, 
must  be  limited  by  a  basic  regard  for  the 
Importance  of  the  separation  of  economic 
and  political  powers  in  order  to  preserve 
freedom  even  at  the  sacrifice  of  efficiency.  I 
happen  to  believe  that  freedom  and  economic 
efficiencies  go  hand  in  hand  and  are  not  in 
conflict,  but  I  leave  that  debate  with  those 
who  seek  that  wlll-o"-the-wlsp  efficiency  of 
totalitarian  states,  for  another  time. 

To  get  back  to  the  question  of  the  limi- 
tation of  governmental  expenditure  policy 
by  fiscal  policy.  I  have  suggested  that  what- 
ever limitation  there  may  be  should  be 
temporary.  In  other  words,  if  a  govern- 
mental expenditure  has  been  deemed  needed 
or  desired  and  It  Is  most  efficiently  attained, 
with  a  proper  regard  for  the  balance  of  eco- 
nomic and  political  power  through  the  Fed- 
eral political  mechanism,  then  it  is  Just  a 
question  of  how  and  when  we  most  effi- 
ciently finance  this  expenditure.  In  other 
words,  fiscal  policy  should  be  based  upon  the 
needs  expressed  in  expenditiire  policy. 

Fiscal  policy  must  be  based  upon  long- 
term  considerations.  The  economic  and  so- 
cial Impact  of  a  particular  tax  structure  and 
tax  take  upon  the  tax  base  must  always  be 
a  matter  of  concern  to  those  who  set  tax 
policy.  If  the  tax  structiu^  and  tax  take 
weakens  the  economic  structure  upon  which 
It  Is  based,  then  the  economic  Impact  of  the 
total  expenditure  picture  must  be  weighed 
with  this  economic  Impact  and  the  net  re- 
sult calculated.  In  order  to  reach  total 
Government  policy  it  may  be  necessary  to 
establish  priorities  among  desirable  expend- 
itures, even  needed  expenditures,  so  as  not 
to  overburden  the  tex  and  debt  structures. 

I  am  happy  that  today  the  neo-Keynslan 
economlsto  have  Joined  the  tax  neutrallsto 
who  have  been  saying  for  many  years  that 
our  Federal  income  tax  structure  is  under- 
mining our  economic  structxire  and  damag- 
ing economic  health  and  future  economic 
growth. 


However,  tax  policy  Is  only  one  part  of 
fiscal  policy.  When  we  faU  to  obuin  the 
revenues  necessary  to  meet  our  governmental 
expenditures  we  must  then  resort  to  de- 
ferred taxation,  issuing  Government  bonds. 
It  Is  Important  when  considering  the 
soundness  of  a  tax  structure  and  ito  eco- 
nomic impact  to  consider  it  In  ito  entirety, 
which  is  debt  and  taxation,  both  the  present 
and  future  abilities  of  the  tax  structure  to 
produce  revenues.  So,  although  the  neo- 
Keynesians  have  reached  the  same  conclu- 
sions which  the  neutrallsto  reached  some- 
time before  them,  about  the  deleterlousnees 
of  the  amount  of  revenue  take  by  means  of 
our  Federal  tax  structure,  they  are  by  no 
means  In  agreement  with  the  neutrallsto" 
conclusions  that  the  amount  of  Federal  debt 
is  equally,  if  not  more,  deleterious  to  our 
economy. 

I  believe  our  Federal  debt,  our  debt,  policy 
la  serlotuly  undermining  our  economic 
health  and  economic  growth.  It  is  my  thesis 
that  probably  it  is  more  economically  dam- 
aging than  our  immediate  tax  take.  If  this 
is  true,  it  does  no  good,  and  does  great  harm, 
In  seeking  to  relieve  the  damage  being  cre- 
ated by  our  immediate  tax  take  to  reduce 
the  taxes  of  today  and  defer  the  amount  of 
the  reduction  to  be  paid  out  (tf  future  tax 
revenues. 

In  other  words,  I  have  contended  that  It 
la  necessary  for  those  of  us  in  the  Congress 
who  are  charged  with  studying  and  evaluat- 
ing fiscal  policy  to  advise  that  our  tax  struc- 
ture and  the  amount  of  accumulated  debt 
(deferred  taxation)  is  at  a  point  where  we 
cannot  provide  revenues  through  taxes  or 
Government  bonds  to  meet  the  President's 
total  expenditure  estimates  for  fiscal  1964 
without  creating  serious  economic  damage. 
The  administration  can  attempt  to  refute 
this  conclusion  in  one  of  two  ways,  or  In  a 
combination  of  both.  (It  has  abandoned  a 
third  possible  refutotlon  that  our  Federal 
tax  structure  Is  not  undermining  our  eco- 
nomic health  and  growth.  The  adminis- 
tration spokesmen  have  agreed  that  it  Is. 
and  like  many  a  new  convert,  have  become 
more  zealous  in  seeking  the  reform  more 
massively  and  quickly  than  the  original 
believers.) 

The  administration  oould  argue  that  the 
amount  of  accumulated  debt,  deferred  taxa- 
tion, along  with  the  Increases  of  debt  which 
wUl  result  in  the  Interim  period  while  we  are 
reaching  a  balanced  budget,  under  Ito  eco- 
nomic the<M-y,  will  not  create  greater  eco- 
nomic damage. 

Or  the  administration  oould  argue  that  the 
Federal  expenditures  which  it  advocates  will 
create  economic  beneflto  sxifficient  to  coun- 
teract the  deleterious  economic  effecto  stem- 
ming from  the  amount  of  the  debt. 

The  administration  has  not  sought  to  de- 
bate the  first  point.  Indeed,  every  attempt 
to  have  ito  spokesmen  debate  th3  economic 
Impact  of  the  present  debt,  let  alone  the  eco- 
nomic Impact  of  the  Increased  debt  resulting 
from  the  planned  deficlto,  has  met  with  no 
response.  The  most  I  have  been  able  to  get 
out  of  Dr.  Heller,  the  Chairman  of  the  Presi- 
dent's Council  of  Economic  Advisers,  is  that 
he  agrees  that  to  the  extent  the  new  debt 
securities  to  replace  the  revenues  lost  from 
the  tax  cut  are  sold  to  the  private  sector  the 
beneficial  effecto  sought  from  the  tax  cut 
will  be  diminished.  And  that  to  market 
these  securities  through  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  will  not  create  Inflationary  pressures 
which  cannot  be  contained  because  there  is 
a  high  incidence  of  unemployment  and  un- 
derutilized plant  capacity  which  will  sop 
up  any  new  money  and  Increased  pxirchaslng 
power  resulting  therefrom. 

To  resolve  this  latter  part  of  Dr.  Heller's 
thesis,  we  must  analyze  the  consistency  of 
the  unemployed  and  of  the  so-called  under- 
utilized plant  capacity.  If  the  unemployed 
are  largely  those  with  limited  and  obsolete 
skills,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  case,  and 


the  underutilised  plant  capacity  Is  largely 
obsolete,  inefficient,  and  unwanted  plant 
capacity,  which  I  beUeve  to  be  the  case,  then 
Inflationary  forces  would  not  be  contained 
We  would  have  to  evaluate  the  effect  of  these 
forces  upon  o\ir  economy  at  this  time 
troubled  as  it  is  with  an  unfavorable  interna- 
tional balance  of  paymento,  an  already  rela- 
tively high  incidence  of  unemployment  and 
unusually  high  investment  liquidity. 

Neither  Dr  Heller  nor  anyone  supporting 
hU  thesis  of  planned  deficit  financing 
through  tax  cutting  unaccompanied  by  Fed- 
eral expenditure  cuto  has  undertaken  to 
make  this  analyala.  Not  one  person  spoke 
on  the  House  fioor  during  the  debate  on  the 
recent  tax  cut  blU  in  favor  of  any  aspect  of 
this  economic  theory.  Indeed,  all  who  spoke 
paid  great  respect  to  the  Immediate  need  for 
expendltiu-e  reform.  The  debate  centered  on 
whether  the  Congress  should  or  should  not 
rely  on  the  ExecuUve's  statemento  that  ex- 
penditiire  reform  was  to  occur.  In  other 
words,  the  theory  that  aggravating  the  prob- 
lems  already  existing  in  the  field  of  debt 
measurement  by  Increasing  the  debt  would 
create  more  economic  lass  than  the  tax  cut 
could  provide  In  gains  was  uncontested 

In  this  respect,  the  administration  has  even 
abandoned  ito  second  point  of  possible  refu- 
totlon, that  the  affirmative  expenditure  poli- 
cies would  produce  sufficient  economic  gains 
to  counteract  whatever  deleterious  effecto 
came  as  the  result  of  Increasing  the  Federal 
debt. 

However,  even  though  the  administration 
has  had  no  advocate  In  the  Congress  willing 

^^^^^'l'*  **■  P°"*^  °'  *"  *="^  "nd  planned 
deficlto  by  arguing  the  beneflto  it  claims  will 
be  gained  from  ito  expenditure  policies,  some 
of  the  spokesmen  In  the  administration  and 
many  of  ito  outolde  supporters  who  have  ac- 
cess to  the  pubUc  relations  media  have 
•ought  to  advance  this  thesis,  albeit  ob- 
liquely. 

Obliquely  in  two  senses  of  the  word  In 
the  first  sense,  through  the  use  of  speeches 
and  prees  releases  which  are  not  subjected 
^•^  T^^*i°'  """  affirmative  case  against 
them.  In  the  second  sense,  by  creating  straw- 
men  to  demolish  and  so  avoid  the  real  points 
of  disagreement. 

It  is  very  difficult  for  any  audience  outolde 
the  Congress  to  comprehend  what  I  have 
rveen  aaylng.  TUe  oongresslonal  world  is  lim- 
ited to  636  Membera  and  the  lumted  audi- 
ence the  CoNGREssiojiAL  RECORD  might  reach 
wnen  we  contrast  this  audience  with  the 
audience  reached  by  the  naUonal  media  of 
newspapers,  weekly  magazines,  the  syndi- 
cated oolumnlsto.  radio  and  television  with 
i^H°!iw"*^  networks  of  news  commentators 
and  editoriaJisto  which  has  carried  the  ad- 
ministration's one-sided  presentation  and 
burled  the  congressional  debate  and  the  op- 
poslUons  syllogisms.  It  is  understandable 
how  the  popular  picture  can  be  Just  the  re- 
verse of  the  true  one.  The  retreat  from  the 
forum  which  the  Congress  provides  where 
equal  debate  may  be  had.  with  rebuttals 
available  to  both  sides,  has  been  on  the  part 
of  the  administration  theorlsto,  not  the 
neutrallsto. 

The  administration  has  sought  only  curso- 
rily to  point  out  the  economic  beneflto  It 
claims  will  be  derived  from  the  componento 
making  up  ito  total  expenditure  package  It 
is  these  componento  which  should  be  de- 
bated and  resolved  Many  Federal  expendi- 
ture programs,  of  course,  can  be  Justlfled  and 
some  of  them  will  bring  economic  beneflto 
others,  which  may  be  beneflclal  for  other 
inan  economic  reasons,  may  not  bring  eco- 
nomic beneflto.  Certainly  the  whole  must 
be  evaluated  on  the  basU  of  ito  component 
parto. 

However,  the  administration  has  sought  to 
win  ito  point  on  expenditure  policy  In  terms 
o»  aggregate  economics,  not  on  the  basis  of 
the  sum  of  the  componento.  Here  the  ad- 
ministration theory  is  even  more  vulnerable 
to  refutation. 
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The  administration  bases  Ite  case  upon  the 
need  for  Increased  total  expenditure  In  the 
■oclety.  Total  e^qiendlture  U  composed  of 
private  plus  governmental  expenditures 
According  to  thU  theory,  and  in  opposition 
to  the  theory  which  the  administration  con- 
gressional supporters  setUed  for  with  the 
admlnlstraUon's  approval  In  obtaining  pas- 
sage of  the  tax  blu  in  the  House,  we  cannot 
cut  back  on  Federal  expenditures  to  make  up 
for  the  tax  revenues  lost  from  the  tax  cut. 
The  net  Increase  In  total  expenditxires  would 
be  nil. 

It  is  interesting  that  the  administration 
spokesmen  do  not  make  the  point  which 
seems  to  be  true  that  the  multiplier  effect 
which  they  talk  so  much  about  is  greater  in 
private  spending  than  It  Is  In  Government 
spending  and  that,  therefore,  a  mere  shift  of 
spending  power  from  the  governmental  sec- 
tor to  the  private  sector  through  a  tax  cut 
accompanied  by  Federal  expenditure  cuto 
would  be  beneflclal  even  if  total  spending 
power  remained  the  same.  Perhaps  the  ad- 
ministration economlsto  do  not  agree  that 
the  multiplier  effect  is  less  in  Federal  Gov- 
ernment spending  than  it  Is  in  private 
spending.  This  is  a  fair  subject  for  debate. 
To  resolve  it  we  should  get  into  the  com- 
ponento which  go  to  make  up  governmental 
spending — expenditure  policy — and  private 
si>endlng. 

One  of  the  many  difficulties  of  the  ad- 
ministration's total  spending  theory  In  these 
times  is  that  consumer  purchasing  power  and 
consumer  credit  have  never  been  higher. 
Fiuthermore,  corporate  liquidity  and  invest- 
ment money  to  deter  It  from  going  abroad, 
plentiful.  So  plentiful  is  corporate  invest- 
ment liquidity  that  for  other  reasons,  bal- 
ance-of-paymente  reasons,  the  administra- 
tion Is  seeking  to  Impose  an  excise  tax  on 
investment  money  to  deter  It  from  going 
abroad. 

Our  problem  today  In  the  private  sector 
is  not  ability  to  spend,  but  motivation  to 
spend.  Our  primary  problem  in  motivation 
to  spend  is  not  consumer  sp>endlng.  which 
still  seems  to  be  amply  motivated  by  the 
new  goods  and  services  In  the  market,  but 
rather  In  motivation  to  Invest. 

It   Is   Important  to  stress   that   investing 
money    is    spending    money.      Inveetlng    is 
spending    money    for     buildings    and     ma- 
chinery, in  training  manpower  and  putting 
manpower  together  into  an  economic  team 
and  for  research.    This  kind  of  speixllng  has 
the  highest  multiplier  effect  of  any  exi>endl- 
ture.    It  is  this  kind  of  spending  which  cre- 
ates Jobs,  maintains  economic  health,   and 
promotes      sustainable     economic      growth. 
This  kind  of  spending  encourages  consumer 
spending,  not  only  by  increasing  consumer 
purchasing  power  through  creating  Jobs,  but 
by  creating   consumer  spending   motivation 
through  developing  new  goods  and  services 
in   the   marketplace.     This   is   the   kind   of 
spending  that  promotes  real  economic  growth 
which  is  increased  standard  of  living,  more 
leisure  time,  greater  skill  and  knowledge  of 
the  people,  lower  costo  for  goods  and  serv- 
ices   and    of    higher    quality.      This    is    the 
kind  of  expendlt\ire.  however,  which  is  made 
only  when  it   is  anticipated   that  real   eco- 
nomic growth  will  result  based  upon  realistic 
cost  accounting.     This  kind  of  expenditure 
must  anticipate  an  economic  return  In  In- 
terest   and    dividends    for    the    investment. 
This  kind  of  return  can  only  come  If  new 
wealth  has  been  created  by  the  expendltiire. 
There  Is  one  point  on  which  I  would  agree 
with  the  administration  economlsto  If  they 
would  ever  seek  to  make  it;    hoarding  re- 
tards economic  growth.    I  have  never  heard 
the     administration     theorists     speak     out 
against  hoarding,  but  when  they  complain 
about  Inadequate  total  spending  In  our  so- 
ciety I  would  think  that  they  would  be  con- 
cerned about  the  amount  of  hoarding  that 
presently  ezlste  and  that  they  would  wonder 
about  ito  causes.    Certainly  they  should  have 
some  theories  about  the  high  Incidence  of 
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investment  capability  today,  even  U  they 
do  not  agree  that  the  cause  Ues  In  dampened 
motivation  to  Invest. 

Economic  hoarding  Is  not  limited  to  gold 
in  a  sock.  If  we  are  to  understand  It  we 
must  relate  it  to  the  failure  to  use  assets 
and  available  credit.  Economic  hoarding 
encompasses  loaflng  instead  of  working  Un- 
employment can  result  from  lack  of  sufficient 
motivation  as  well  as  from  lack  of  sufficient 
Jobs. 

What  stimulates  the  motivation  to  hoard 
rather  than  to  Invest?  What  creates  the 
motivation  to  save  a  dollar  rather  than  to 
spend  a  doUar?  After  all.  investment  expen- 
ditures comes  from  someone's  savings  one's 
own  and  what  one  Is  able  to  borrow  from 
others. 

The  motivation  to  save  and  then  to  Invest 
the  saving  rather  than  to  hoard  it  comes 
essentially  from  the  secxirity  of  the  Invest- 
ment and  the  return  that  one  anticipates 
from  the  saved  and  invested  doUar  It  is 
saved  if  it  receives  interest  for  exercising 
this  discipline,  this  denial  to  rpend  on  one- 
self. It  U  invested,  spent  at  risk  with  the 
hope  of  creating  economic  wealth,  if  it  can 
anticipate  a  return  for  the  rUk  In  proportion 
to  the  risk. 

Governmental  monetary  and  fiscal  policy 
have  more  to  do  with  creating  the  clhnate 
for    saving    and    Investing    and,    conversely 
the   climate    for   hoarding   than    any  other 
factors.      If    the    administration,    through 
pursuing  a  policy  of  deflcit  flnanclng.  creates 
an  Incentive  to  hoard,  rather  than  to  Invest 
Ite  own  theory  of  stimulating  Increased  total 
^ndlng  In  the  society  Is.  of  course,  defeated 
This  is  exactly  what  I  beUeve  is  the  case. 

I  suggest  that  the  key  to  the  debate  on 
the  novel  theory  of  deflcit  flnanclng  we  find 
embodied  in  the  administration  fiscal  poUcy 
which  includes  tax  cutting  without  expen- 
diture cuto,  lies  In  the  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion of  what  makes  men  hoard. 

Inflation  may  make  consumers  spend  mon- 
ey and  even  borrow  money  where  they  can 
at  whatever  price  and  Investors  to  acquire 
and  hold  tangible  asseto.  and  it  may  cause 
money  to  move  more  rapidly,  but  it  certainly 
doesn't  make   men   sell   or   utilize   tangible 
asseto,  particularly  real  estate,  which  Is  stUl 
the    basic    Item   of   economic   wealth.     The 
hoarding  of  physical  asseto  during  times  of 
great  Inflation,  of  course,  makes  the  mone- 
tary inflation  feed  on  Itself.    Or  we  can  have 
that    which    U    possibly    worse— deflation— 
where  hoarding  Is  more  obviously  the  base. 
I  would  be  happy   to  discuss   debt.     The 
administration  has  created  a  strawman  when 
It   says   those   who   oppose   Ito   novel   fiscal 
policy  of  deflcit  flnanclng  Just  dont  under- 
stand that    debt    can    create    wealth.      Of 
course,  borrowing  someone  else's  savings  to 
spend  them  in  the  hopes  of  creaUng  wealth 
can  create  wealth.    No  one  has  ever  disputed 
this  fact.    On  the  contrary,  the  private  en- 
terprise system  U  based  upon  creating  wealth 
by    spending   savings,    one's    own    combined 
with  others.     The  key  question  is — what  is 
the  money  realized  from  the  debt  to  be  used 
for? 

Investing  in  creaUng  wealth  can  be  fi- 
nanced from  one's  own  savings  and  from 
borrowed  savings.  So  an  Important  ancil- 
lary question  about  debt  is:  What  should 
the  optimum  mix  be?  Most  flnanclng  of  new 
economic  ventures  is  a  composite  of  one's 
own  savings  and  the  borrowing  of  other's 
savings.  Our  country  was  built  upon  otir 
own  savings  and  some  borrowing  from  out- 
side our  own  society,  but  It  was  all  invested 
In  relation  to  specific  expenditures.  Hence 
we  come  right  back  to  expenditure  policy. 

Now,  let  us  see  why  Federal  debt  Is  not 
like  private  debt  or  even  like  local  and  State 
govenunental  debt.  Private  debt,  whether 
personal  or  corporate,  U  related  to  specific 
expenditures.  The  debt  itself  Is  related  to 
two  things  singly  or  composite:  cecurlty  of 
the  asset  itself,  earning  capacity  of  the  asset 
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or  the  borrower  to  repay  the  debt  and  to  pay 
the  charge  for  the  loan.  In  other  worda.  It  U 
directly  related  and,  Indead,  baaed  upon  the 
aaaumptlon  that  It  la  going  to  areata  eco- 
nomic wealth. 

Local  and  State  debt  la  almilar  to  personal 
and  corporate  debt.  Moat  munlclpalltlea 
and  oountlea  float  bonda  for  capital  Improve- 
DMnta,  schoola,  roada.  brldgea,  sewers,  and 
what  have  you.  All  Increase  the  wealth, 
measured  In  real  eatate  valuea.  U  nothing 
else,  of  the  community  which  la  the  primary 
tax  base  for  local  governments.  These  debts 
relate  to  specific  assets;  they  relate  to  the 
tax  base,  the  ability  to  pay.  State  debt  Is 
quite  similar. 

Only  Federal  debt  dUTers.  It  relate*  pri- 
marily to  the  defense  of  this  country — a 
service  which  we  badly  need,  but  a  service 
which  la  economically  barren.  Defense  ex- 
penditures do  not  create  wealth  In  the  assets 
purchased:  the  mlssUea.  the  aircraft  car- 
riers, the  atomic  bombs,  etc. — even  military 
buildings  have  little  asset  value.  They  are 
mostly  single  purpose,  nor  do  they  bring  In 
revenue.  That  portion  of  the  Federal  debt 
which  does  relate  to  creating  economic 
wealth  except  for  the  traditional  public 
works  projects  relates  to  the  very  area  where 
moat  of  the  debate  lies  as  to  whether  the 
Federal  governmental  mechanism  la  the  beat 
mechanism  In  our  society  to  direct  this  ex- 
penditure. Indeed,  I  would  argue  that 
where  a  wealth-creating  expenditure  Is  In- 
volved the  presumption  Is  quite  strong  that 
the  expenditure  would  be  better  and  more 
efficiently  handled  by  the  private  sector 
through  the  marketplace  mechanism,  and  If 
other  factors  suggest  that  the  mechanism  of 
Oovemment  be  used,  by  one  of  the  other  two 
tiers  of  govenunent.  State  or  local,  rather 
than  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Congress  has  developed  the  mecha- 
nism for  dealing  with  only  one  phase  of  ex- 
pendltxire  policy.  Ck>ngre88,  though  Its  au- 
thorUsatlon  process  of  the  legislative  com- 
mittees and  Its  appropriation  process  of  the 
Appropriation  Committees,  passes  upon  the 
desirability  and  the  need  of  the  components 
which  go  to  make  up  total  spending.  The 
mechanism  needs  to  be  Improved  and  better 
policy  guidelines  need  to  be  established. 
But  at  least  Congress  has  the  necessary  ma- 
chinery. 

Congress  does  not  have  the  machinery  to 
make  policy  decisions  on  the  optimum  size 
of  the  Federal  debt.  Congress  makes  little 
effort  to  establish  priorities  between  needed 
programs  when  the  tax  revenues  and  the 
optimiun  bonded  indebtedness  are  exceeded 
by  the  total  of  expenditures.  Some  of  us 
have  tried  to  develop  the  debt  celling  legis- 
lation Into  a  mechanism  whereby  the  Con- 
gress can  make  such  judgments.  We  also 
tried  to  use  the  recent  tax  cut  bill  as  a  ve- 
hicle for  expressing  congressional  Judgment 
on  expenditure  levels. 

Let  me  Illustrate  my  points  by  reference  to 
the  Federal  budget  for  fiscal  1964,  presented 
to  the  Congress  in  January  of  this  year.  The 
administration  requested  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  to  spend  of  $108  billion.  However, 
only  about  40  percent  of  this  new  obllga- 
tlonal authority  is  scheduled  to  be  spent  In 
fiscal  19e4:  the  balance  Is  scheduled  to  be 
spent  over  the  next  three  or  fovir  ensuing 
fiscal  years. 

The  1964  budget  set  out  that  on  July  1, 
1963.  the  beginning  of  fiscal  1964,  there 
would  be  a  carry-over  balance  of  unused  au- 
thority to  spend  granted  by  the  Congress  In 
previous  years  of  $87  billion.  In  other  words, 
if  the  Congress  through  Its  appropriation 
bills  granted  to  the  P»resldent  his  request  for 
$108  blillon  of  new  obllgatlonal  authority,  he 
would  have  a  pool  of  $196  blUlon  of  authwlty 
to  spend  in  fiscal  1964.  Of  cotirae,  the  Presi- 
dent had  no  plans  to  spend  this  amount  of 
money  In  1  fiscal  year.  Nonetheless,  he  alone 
has    the  dlscreUon   to  set  the  expenditure 


level  for  fiscal  1964.     In  his  1964  budget  be 
set  that  level  at  $98.8  blUlon. 

All  Presidents  have  properly  frozen  pro- 
grams, accelerated  programs,  and  decelerated 
them  In  accordance  with  changed  circum- 
stances occurring  after  the  authority  to 
spend  had  been  granted  and  scheduled  In  the 
congressional  appropriation  bills. 

Congress  has  an  obligation  to  express  Its 
Judgment  on  total  fiscal  policy,  and  to  do 
tills,  it  must  make  lu  determination  of  what 
the  expenditure  rate  should  be  in  light  of  the 
revenues  anticipated  for  each  fiscal  year. 
Falling  to  do  this.  Congress  has  no  way  of 
expressing  its  judgment  on  the  debt  aspect 
of  fiscal  policy. 

The  most  the  Congress  has  been  doing  to 
set  budget  and  policy  is  through  its  control 
over  grants  of  new  authority  to  spend,  but 
this  has  a  very  limited  effect  upon  the  ex- 
penditure level  of  the  current  fiscal  year. 

The  slowdown  of  the  present  Congress  may 
be  attributed  to  Its  making  one  further  effort 
to  cut  the  expenditure  rate  for  fiscal  1964. 

Fiscal  year  1964  began  on  July  1.  1988. 
With  5  months  of  fiscal  1964  already  passed, 
the  bulk  of  the  fiscal  1964  appropriation  bills 
are  not  yet  law. 

Congress  has  kept  the  Government  bills 
paid  by  pcusing  each  month  what  are  called 
continuing  appropriation  resolutions.  The 
popular  congressional  notion  is  that  under 
continuing  resolutions  of  this  sort  the  Bxec- 
uUve  can  spend  only  at  the  level  of  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year,  which  was  $92.6  blUlon  for 
fiscal  1963. 

If  these  continuing  resolutions  achieve 
what  they  are  believed  by  most  Congressmen 
to  achieve,  the  expenditvu^  level  for  6 
months  of  fiscal  1964  will  be  $93.6  billion  and 
not  the  $88.8  billion  In  the  President's 
budget. 

Regretfully.  I  am  afraid  my  colleagues  are 
due  for  a  rude  awakening  about  the  real  im- 
port of  continuing  resolutions.  I  fear  that 
the  rate  of  spending  for  the  past  5  months 
has  not  been  kept  to  a  $93.6  billion  aimual 
rate.  I  suspect  it  will  turn  out  to  be  about 
$97  billion  annual  rate. 

However,  out  of  all  this  tiumoll  I  believe 
the  Congress  will  develop  adequate  nuM:hln- 
ery  whereby  It  can  pass  judgment  upon  the 
budgetary  policy. 

The  art  of  budgeting  on  the  expendlt\u« 
side  of  the  ledger,  I  have  often  remarked.  Is 
not  so  much  concerned  with  cutting  out 
waste,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency,  as 
much  as  it  is  with  establishing  priorities  be- 
tween needed  and  efficient  programs.  Cut- 
ting out  waste,  extravagance,  and  inefficiency 
Is  a  matter  of  identification.  Establlahlng 
priorities  between  good  programs  requires 
judgment  and  political  fortitude. 

I  hope  Congress  will  get  on  with  the  job. 


GOVERNMENT     TAX     POLICY      IN- 
CLUDES  DEBT   MANAGEMENT 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Curtis]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
companion  speech  to  the  one  I  previously 
placed  in  the  Record  entitled  "Federal 
Expenditures,"  delivered  before  the  Cali- 
fornia State  Chamber  of  Commerce,  on 
December  5.  1963,  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.: 

It  should  not  be  necessary  to  point  out 
that  the  Federal  debt  Is  a  part  of  our  system 
of  Federal  taxation.  It  is  merely  deferred 
taxation.      Certainly    the   members    of    the 


House  Ways  and  Means  Committee  are  acute- 
ly aware  of  the  fact  that  when  sufficient  tax 
revenues  are  not  provided  to  meet  the  Federal 
expendltiires  It  is  necessary  to  print  and 
market  additional  Federal  bonds  to  make  up 
the  deficit. 

From  time  to  time  the  Congress  Is  called 
upon  to  raise  the  limitation  on  the  amount 
of  Federal  bonds  that  may  be  Issued  at  any 
given  time  because  the  Federal  Government 
rather  oonslstenUy  has  failed  to  live  within 
the  limits  of  Its  tax  revenues  In  the  past 
decades. 

Now  economists  and  political  sclentuts  of 
all  shades  of  belief  have  joined  to  say  that 
even  this  amount  of  tax  take  although  It  is 
inadequate  to  meet  expenditures  Is  causing 
economic  damage  and  we  must  cut  Federal 
taxes  In  order  to  allow  the  economy  to  grow. 
The  theory  la  that  as  the  economy  grows 
the  tax  base  is  expanded  and  the  tax  reve- 
nues will  Increase,  making  up  for  the  addi- 
tional deficit  caused  by  the  immediate  cut 
In  revenues. 

This  theor7  certainly  requires  \is  to  take 
a  hard  look  at  the  economic  Impace  of  the 
Federal  debt.  Is  It  possible  that  the  present 
size  of  the  Federal  debt  is  causing  economic 
damage  equivalent  to  the  damage  the  econ- 
omists see  resulting  from  ovu'  Federal  tax 
system? 

I  think  so.  Indeed.  I  maintain  that  the 
present  level  of  the  Federal  debt  Is  causing 
even  greater  damage  to  oxir  economy  than 
the  much  heralded  damage  being  caxised  by 
our  Federal  tax  structure. 

If  my  thesis  Is  anywhere  near  correct  It  Is 
foolhardy  to  follow  a  fiscal  policy  of  cutting 
taxes  and  increasing  the  Federal  debt  to 
make  up  for  the  deficit.  Whatever  the  sound- 
ness of  the  theory  may  be  that  we  gain  in- 
creased economic  growth  by  decreasing  Fed- 
eral taxes  it  must  be  weighed  with  whatever 
economic  damage  may  result  from  Increas- 
ing the  Federal  debt. 

Now  why  has  the  administration  failed  to 
consider  and  discuss  the  debt  management 
aspects  of  its  novel  theory  of  planned  deficit 
financing  designed  to  Increase  economic 
growth?  Why  have  some  eminent  business- 
men notably  those  on  the  Ford  Committee  al- 
lowed their  names  to  be  used  to  help  push 
through  the  tax  cut  bill  without  facing  up 
to  the  important  consideration  of  debt? 

I  can  understand  economic  theorists  be- 
coming bemused  with  their  economic  models 
to  the  extent  that  they  fall  to  deal  with  the 
entire  aspect  of  tax  policy  and  leave  out 
debt  management.  I  can  even  understand 
politicians  following  the  economic  theorists 
In  this  half-baked  approach  to  things,  but  I 
cannot  understand  businessmen  who  have  to 
deal  with  realities  doing  so. 

One  economic  reality  about  our  present 
Federal  debt  that  Is  hard  to  Ignore  Is  that 
It  costs  almost  $11  billion  a  year  just  to 
pay  the  Interest  charges.  This  Is  one-tenth 
of  oxir  total  annual  expenditure  budget. 

Another  ever-present  economic  reality 
about  oiu-  Federal  debt  Is  the  need  for  the 
Federal  Government  to  go  into  the  capital 
market  each  year  to  refinance  the  debt  and 
finance  the  additional  Increments  to  it  to 
the  tune  of  about  $70  billion.  It  Is  hard  to 
calculate  the  effect  this  has  on  our  capital 
markets,  but  it  is  considerable. 

Another  important  fact  about  the  Fed- 
eral debt  Is  that  It  has  become  an  Integral 
part  of  our  Federal  monetary  machinery. 
This  has  direct  bearing  on  both  our  domes- 
tic business  operations  and  our  Interna- 
tional business  operations. 

We  have  failed  to  discuss  even  the  basic 
question  of  Federal  debt  policy.  Should  our 
optimum  policy  be  to  have  no  Federal  debt 
at  all?  This  U  perhaps  excusable.  Inas- 
much as  It  seems  to  be  such  an  academic 
question.  The  Federal  debt  has  become  such 
a  basic  part  of  both  fiscal  and  monetary 
policy  of  the  Federal  Government. 
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However,  we  certainly  should  be  discuss- 
ing what  the  optimum  Federal  debt  should 
be  and  in  this  discussion  certainly  It  helps 
to  consider  whether  there  should  be  any 
Federal  debt  at  all. 

In  this  discussion  we  should  be  searching 
for  the  criteria  we  should  use  as  guidelines 
In  order  to  determine  the  optimum  Federal 
debt. 

The  Presldenf$  Council  of  Economic  Ad- 
visers in  its  endeavors  to  allay  any  fears  on 
the  part  of  the  Congress  and  the  public 
about  the  size  of  the  Federal  debt  has  sug- 
gested some  of  the  criteria  we  might  utilize, 
albeit  most  of  these  suggestions  are  advanced 
in  a  defensive  or  negative  way  rather  than 
In  a  positive  manner. 

It  has  said  that  we  need  not  worry  about 
the  size  of  the  Federal  debt  because  it  U 
a  less  ratio  of  gross  national  product  than 
It  was  In  1946.  Using  the  ratio  of  Federal 
debt  to  gross  national  product  seems  to  be 
one  good  criterium  for  evaluating  the  opti- 
mum size  of  the  debt.  Accordingly,  let's 
determine  what  the  optimum  ratio  might  be. 
Does  the  administration  think  that  the  ratio 
of  1946  is  the  optimum  on  which  we  should 
set  our  sights? 

I  doubt  very  much  if  they  would  argue 
such  a  point;  1946  was  the  year  at  which  the 
ratio  of  Federal  debt  to  the  gross  national 
'-f  product  was  the  highest  In  our  history,  hav- 
ing reached  that  point  after  the  massive 
deficit  financing  we  employed  in  order  to 
win  World  War  II.  Even  the  peacetime  ratio 
of  Federal  debt  to  gross  national  product  im- 
mediately preceding  World  War  II  is  a  ques- 
tionable opUmum  to  8hoo<t  for.  inasmuch  as 
the  period  from  1929  to  1940.  when  thU  ratio 
was  rUlng  so  fast,  was  a  period  of  negative 
economic   growth. 

If  we  review  our  history,  we  find  that  eco- 
nomic growth  was  the  greatest  during  pe- 
riods when  the  FMeral  debt  was  below  20 
pwcent  of  gross  national  product,  a  far  cry 
from  the  63  percent  we  have  today,  17  years 
after  the  end  of  World  War  n.  and  the  40 
percent  we  had  at  the  beginning  of  World 
War  II,  after  the  great  deficit  financing  en- 
gaged in  dvu-lng  the  Roosevelt  depression. 

Furthermore,  it  Is  Important  to  consider 
that  70  percenrof  the  decline  In  the  ratio  of 
Federal  debt  to  gross  national  product,  which 
has  occurred  since  the  high  water  mark  at 
the  end  of  World  War  n  was  reached,  oc- 
cxirred  in  the  first  6  years  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  war.  This  resulted  neither  from 
decreasing  the  debt  nor  increasing  the  gross 
national  product,  but  almost  entirely  from 
the  heavy  devaluation  of  the  dollar.  The 
debt,  of  course,  was  measured  in  terms  of  the 
1946  dollar,  while  the  gross  naUonal  product 
was  measured  in  terms  of  the  Inflated  dollar 
of  1961.  Since  1951,  the  decline  of  the  ratio 
of  Federal  debt  to  gross  national  product  has 
been  very  slow.  Since  1961.  it  has  been  less 
than  one  full  point  per  year. 

We  can  always  lower  the  ratio  of  Federal 
debt  to  gross  national  product  through  In- 
flating the  dollar,  but  I  trust  that  this  Is 
not  the  policy  that  anyone  would  serloxisly 
advocate. 

The  administration  has  suggested  another 
criterium  for  evaluating  the  size  of  the  Fed- 
eral debt.  It  Is  completely  negative  and  so 
questionable  I  hesitate  to  mention  it.  It 
Is  the  argument  that  the  Federal  debt  may  be 
bad.  but  other  debts  are  worse. 

However,  the  point  has  been  advanced 
and  therefore  It  should  receive  some  dis- 
cussion. The  administration  has  said  that 
the  Federal  debt  has  grown  less  than  State 
and  local  governmental  debt  and  less  than 
corporate  and  private  debt  since  1946.  Well, 
let  me  ask  the  question  again.  Is  the  ratio 
of  the  year  1946  the  optimum  we  should 
seek  if  we  are  to  use  the  ratio  between 
these  varioiis  kinds  of  debt  as  a  criterium? 
I  hardly  think  so.  During  World  War  II  we 
deliberately  directed  as  much  of  our  national 
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effort  as  we  possibly  could  through  the  Fed- 
eral governmental   mechanism   In   order  to 
win  World  War  n.    Indeed,  we  deliberately 
stunted  the  private  and  other  goverrunental 
sectors.    We  Imposed  credit  controls  on  the 
private    sector    and    through    material    and 
manpower    controls,    not   to   mention   price 
controls,  further  diminished  the  efforts  of  the 
private  sector  and  slowed  down  the  activities 
of  local  and  State  governments.    The  ratio  of 
Federal  debt  to  local  and  State  debt  and  to 
private  debt  was  the  highest  In  oiu-  Nation's 
history  in  1946.    If  we  are  going  to  use  this 
ratio  as  one  of  the  criteria  in  determining 
our   optimum  Federal   debt  we  should   ex- 
amine   the   ratios   In   peacetime    years   and 
particularly  In  those  years  when  our  country 
advanced    the    most    rapidly    economically, 
and    In   peace   and    In    freedom.     When    we 
make  such  an  examination  we  find  that  the 
ratio    which   exists    17    years   after  the   un- 
fortunate  peak   we  reached   in   1946  as   the 
result  of  World  War  II  Is  far  short  of  the 
optimum  peacetime  ratios.    The  adjustment 
of  the  ratio  of  State  and  local  governmental 
debt   and   corporation   and   private  debt   to 
Federal   debt   back   to   the    optimum   years 
of  peace  and  growth  which  has  been  going 
on  in  the  17  years  since  the  end  of  World 
War  II  should  have  been  much  greater  than 
It  has  been.     The  better  way  and  quicker 
way  to  get  back  to  our  optimum  ratios  is 
not  as  we  have  been  doing,  to  Increase  the 
other  debts  more  rapidly  than  the  Federal 
debt,  but  rather  to  decrease  rather  than  In- 
crease the  absolute  size  of  the  Federal  debt. 
Another  criterion  suggested  by  the  admin- 
istration  Is   to  relate  Federal   debt   to   the 
creation    of    wealth.      This    suggested    cri- 
terium has  also  been  advanced  by  the  ad- 
ministration   in    an    oblique    and    negative 
fashion.    Instead  of  pointing  out  speclflcally 
where    the   Federal    debt   has    created   new 
wealth  so  there  can  be  forthright  considera- 
tion of  the  allegation,   it  points  out   that 
local  and  State  debt  and  corporate  and  pri- 
vate debt  creates  wealth  and  by  Inference 
80    does    the    Federal    governmental    debt. 
Certainly    the    creation    of    new    productive 
wealth  is  a  splendid  criterium  In  evaluating 
debt.  * 

And  it  certainly  Is  true  that  most  State 
and  local  debt  and  corporate  debt  is  for  the 
purpose  of  creating  new  productive  wealth. 
Indeed  a  great  deal  of  private  debt  also  might 
very  properly  be  said  to  create  new  wealth 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  homeownership 
and  purchase  of  automobiles  and  other  labor 
saving  consumer  durables. 

However,  almost  the  exact  opposite  Is  true 
of  Federal  debt.  The  bulk  of  Federal  debt 
occurred  to  provide  for  the  defense  of  the 
country.  Military  hardware  and  Installations 
are  not  wealth-producing  resources.  Their 
book  value  must  be  set  at  $1  not  at  the  bil- 
lions of  dollars  they  cost,  inasmuch  as  they 
are  single  purpose  and  purely  governmental 
items  of  little  or  no  economic  value  In  the 
marketplace. 

Some  Federal  debt  has  been  Incurred  for 
the  pxirpose  of  creating  new  productive 
wealth,  but  It  Is  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
total  debt.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  areas 
where  this  kind  of  Federal  debt  has  been 
Incurred  are  those  where  most  political  con- 
troversy occurs  today  over  whether  the  Fed- 
eral Government  is  outside  its  fleld  of  proper 
activity,  constitutionally  and  from  the  stand- 
point of  efficacy. 

However,  It  Is  in  this  area  of  purpose  of  the 
debt  where  we  should  find  our  basic  criteria 
for  decldlrvg  how  much  and  what  Federal 
debt  should  be  created.  This  Is  the  area  of 
governmental  expenditure  policy  which  has 
been  so  neglected  in  public  debate  in  recent 
years. 

When  we  get  Into  discussing  the  purposes 
for  which  debt  Is  created  we  find  our  best 
criteria.  If  debt  helps  to  create  new  produc- 
tive wealth  It  has  a  plus  factor.    However, 


new  productive  wealth  can  be  financed  by 
ciurent  income  and  one's  own  savings;  It 
need  not  be  financed  by  debt,  although' al- 
most Invariably  It  Is  created  through  the 
capital  expenditure  of  society's  aggregate 
savings. 

The  administration  has  endeavored  to 
create  its  own  strawman  to  attack  and  to 
demolish  In  order  to  distract  the  public's  at- 
tention from  the  real  debate.  The  admin- 
istration says  how  foolish  is  our  opposition 
when  they  say  all  debt  Is  bad. 

Well,  I  have  never  heard  anyone  argue 
that  all  debt  Is  bad  even  though  it  Isn't  as 
good  as  one's  own  savings.  Quite  the  con- 
trary, most  people  who  deal  with  the  eco- 
nomic mechanism  of  debt  either  as  a  creditor 
or  debtor,  and  that  is  most  of  us,  are  almost 
totally  concerned  with  the  purpose  for  which 
the  debt  Is  to  be  created.  A  good  bit  of  debt 
Is  simply  a  method  to  provide  liquidity  and 
is  secured  by  present  rather  than  assets  to  be 
created.  It  is  the  expenditure  purpose  for 
which  the  debt  Is  Incurred  that  reveals 
whether  new  productive  wealth  will  be 
created  so  that  ( 1 )  the  debt  can  be  paid  off; 
(2)  that  the  interest  charges  of  the  debt  cari 
be  met. 

In  using  savings  to  create  new  productive 
wealth  we  are  usually  concerned  with  a  mix 
between  current  Income,  savings  of  our  own, 
and  savings  borrowed  from  someone  else 
The  optlmtun  mix  of  current  Income,  one's 
own  savings  and  borrowed  savings  varies 
greatly  with  the  purpose  of  the  debt.  Yet 
it  is  the  mix  that  becomes  the  focal  point 
of  much  of  the  economic  evaluation  of  debt. 
This  focal  point  has  been  Ignored  by  the  ad- 
vocates of  planned  Federal  deficit  financing 
except  to  dogmatically  state  that  the  pro- 
posals they  make  have  the  optimum  mix. 

Furthermore,  debt  is  a  mechanism  for 
spreading  the  payment  of  the  cost  of  a  cap- 
ital asset  over  its  usable  lifetime.  Both 
Government  and  private  Institutions  find 
debt  to  be  a  very  helpful  economic  device  to 
accomplish  this  purpose.  Federal  debt  pol- 
icy like  any  debt  policy  m\ist  be  set  to  some 
degree  upon  the  policies  set  for  the  com- 
ponent  borrowings  that  go  to  make  up  the 
total  debt.  However,  Federal  governmental 
debt  has  an  important  policymaking  factor 
unlike  any  other  that  goes  beyond  the  whole 
of  the  parts. 

Only  the  Federal  Government  has  a  ixiwer 
beyond  fiscal  policy.  Immediate  taxation  and 
debt  creation,  which  can  be  used  to  assist 
It  in  meeting  its  expenditxiree.  It  alone  has 
the  power  to  create  new  money.  By  creat- 
ing new  money  beyond  the  earned  needs  of 
the  economy  it  can  pay  for  some  of  Its  ex- 
penditures. 

However,  I  believe  that  monetary  policy 
should  never  be  used  for  this  purpose  be- 
cause in  so  doing  Government  defaults  on 
one  of  its  basic  obligations  to  the  people  to 
establish  and  to  preserve  that  basic  weight 
and  measure  of  the  marketplace,  a  medium 
of  exchange  to  measure  the  value  of  goods, 
services,  labor,  and  savings.  Tampering  with 
this  weight  and  measure  strikes  at  the  very 
heart  of  the  process  of  economic  stabllltv 
and  growth.  ' 

The  administration  u  really  advancing  no 
novel  theory  when  It  presents  planned  deficit 
financing.  It  Is  merely  advancing  the  old 
and  discredited  theory  that  Inflation  creates 
growth  in  new  and  sophisticated  economic 
phraseology.  The  administration  theory  is 
based  upon  the  assumption  that  If  toUl 
purchasing  power  In  the  society  Is  Increased 
total  spending  will  increase.  If  total  spend- 
ing increases  axlomatlcally  we  will  have  In- 
creased  gross  national  product.  Increased 
gross  national  product  is  assumed  by  these 
theorlste  to  be  the  equivalent  of  true  eco- 
nomic growth,  which  It  may  or  may  not 
prove  out  to  be.  Increased  gross  national 
product  means  Increased  Federal  revenues. 
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TTj«r«  are  many  flaws  In  this  sylloglMn  sup- 
porting the  theory  of  planned  deficit 
financing  aalde  from  the  fact  that  the  In- 
creased purchasing  power  Is  merely  printing 
more  money.  The  baalc  asexunpUon  Is  that 
increased  purchasing  power  means  Increased 
spending.  However,  Interlylng  between  the 
ablUty  to  spend  and  actual  spending  U  the 
motivation  to  spend. 

I  do  agree  that  the  failure  to  spend,  to 
board,  does  dampen  and  damage  economic 
growth.  The  point  that  InvesUng  is  spend- 
ing, not  hoarding,  needs  to  be  emphaaiaed. 
However.  Investment  spending,  to  create  new 
plant  and  machinery,  to  train  men  In  new 
skills,  to  weld  together  a  business  organiza- 
tion, to  conduct  research  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  resulU  of  the  research.  Is  the 
type  of  spending  that  has  the  greatest  mulU- 
pller  effect  of  all  spending. 

What  la  the  Impact  of  using  monetary 
policy  either  through  creating  more  money 
than  the  size  of  the  economy  warrants  or 
manipulating  the  cost  of  borrowed  money  In 
the  marketplace.  In  order  to  pay  for  Federal 
expenditures — what  Is  the  Impact  of  this 
upon  the  moUvatlon  to  save  and  to  Invest, 
not  hoard,  the  savings  In  capital  expendi- 
ture? I  believe  It  has  a  most  deleterious  im- 
pact. It  does  more  to  encourage  hoarding 
than  any  single  factor  or  a  bundle  of  other 
factors. 

The  size  of  oiu-  Federal  debt  today  Is  such 
that  it  already  is  encouraging  hoarding 
among  many  of  our  enterprising  people.  It 
seems  clear  to  me  that  the  Federal  Income 
tax  Is  taking  so  much  out  of  our  economy 
that  It  Is  encoxiraglng  hoarding.  The  ad- 
ministration economists,  though  agreeing 
that  the  Federal  Income  tax  is  creating  eco- 
nomic damage  may  not  agree  that  this  is 
the  reafon.  However,  I  would  point  out  to 
them  and  all  of  us  that  consumer  purchasing 
power  and  corporate  liquidity  has  never  been 
higher  than  It  is  today.  Obvioiisly  It  U  not 
ability  to  spend  that  Is  holding  us  back  but 
motivation  to  spend.  Then  I  would  further 
point  out  that  it  la  not  motivation  to  spend 
the  consumer  dollar,  but  motivation  to  in- 
vest the  InveEtment  dollar  which  is  lagging. 

Let  us  look  into  the  Impact  of  the  Federal 
debt  and  I  believe  we  will  see  that  pulling  the 
tablecloth  to  cover  the  bare  spots  caused  by 
tax  policy  merely  reveals  more  and  uglier  bare 
spots  caured  by  deferred  tax  poUcy.  Federal 
debt. 

The  way  out  of  our  aeemlng  dilemma  Is 
really  quite  simple.  Get  our  Federal  ex- 
penditures down  to  a  level  that  U  less  than 
the  tax  revenues  we  can  derive  from  a  sound 
Federal  tax  system.  This  means  aside  from 
moving  in  more  vigorously  on  waste  and  ex- 
travagance, which  President  Johnson  now 
keynotes,  we  must  begin  to  establish  p-I- 
orltles  for  some  of  our  desirable  and  posalbly 
some  of  our  needed  Federal  programs.  We 
can't  afford  all  the  goodies  we  may  desire 
at  the  same  time. 

My  own  Judgment  la  that  in  the  long  run 
we  may  not  have  to  establish  priorities  but 
only  establish  proper  criteria  of  what  pro- 
grama  the  Federal  governmental  mechanism 
most  efficiently  and  constitutionally  can 
handle  and  then  stick  to  this  criteria.  The 
real  debate  which  ahould  be  going  on  In 
Washington  today  Is  over  expenditure  poUcy. 
Correct  expenditure  policy  could  solve  our 
monetary,  tax,  and  debt  policies  quite  read- 
Uy.  If  we  were  to  establish  these  proper 
Federal  expenditure  criteria,  I  think  we 
woiild  also  find  great  economic  gains  derived 
from  the  greater  efficiencies  the  marketplace 
has  over  any  political  bureaucracy  In  allo- 
cating oiu'  resources. 

However,  those  who  liave  proposed  the 
novel  theory  of  planned  deficit  financing 
seem  to  be  more  Interested  In  Increasing 
Federal  governmental  expenditures,  not  de- 
creasing them,  as  a  method  of  Increasing 
overaU  spending  in  our  society,  than  they 
are  in  fiscal  or  monetary  reforms. 
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They  argue  that  the  FMeral  Oovemment 
will  spend  the  money  when  the  private  sector 
might  not,  even  if  given  the  power  to  spend 
through  a  tax  cut.  They  see  no  danger  sig- 
nals in  the  lack  of  motivation  to  spend  in 
the  private  sector.  They  seem  to  have  no 
regard  for  how  efficiently  the  money  might 
be  spent  and  for  what  social  purposes  other 
than  to  imply  without  JusUflcatlon  that  tha 
private  sector  would  buy  'tail  fina*'  while  tha 
bureaucracy  would  buy  education. 

Note  the  ominous  note  In  the  Presidential 
message  early  this  year  advocating  the  tax 
cut  as  a  method  to  stimulate  our  economy. 
If  this  method  does  not  succeed.  If  the  pri- 
vate sector  does  not  respond  by  spending, 
then  we  will  have  to  po  to  the  governmental 
sector  and  Increase  Federal  spending. 

This  Is  a  basic  quarrel  between  those  In  our 
society  who  think  that  the  Federal  govern- 
mental mechanism  utilizing  civil  service  em- 
ployees with  a  veneer  of  pollUcally  selected 
supervisors  can  more  wisely  allocate  our  eco- 
nomic resources  than  can  the  people  them- 
selves throxigh  the  mechanism  of  the  market- 
place and  those  who  believe  the  other  way 
around. 

I  disagree  with  these  neofederallsts  funda- 
mentally. Bconomlcally  this  will  not  further 
free  our  people  from  the  shackles  of  physical 
laws,  and  socially  it  will  result  in  mora 
shackles  being  imposed  upon  them  by  their 
fellowmen  through  the  powers  of  govern  • 
ment. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  men  who  belleva 
in  the  private  enterprise  system  and  in  the 
system  of  representative  government  to  come 
to  the  aid  of  whatever  party  or  those  within 
any  party  who  will  espouse  this  cause. 


HERBERT    H.    LEHMAN 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanlmoiu  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Reid]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcord 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objectloiL 

Mr.  REID  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  Governor  of  New  York,  Director  Gen- 
eral of  UNRRA.  U.S.  Senator,  and  above 
all.  as  a  fine  human  being,  Herbert  Leh- 
man served  his  country  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  well  and  nobly. 

His  sense  of  principle — always  actu- 
ated by  personal  humility  and  public 
courage— will  long  serve  as  an  inspira- 
tion to  all  who  knew  him.  His  charac- 
ter was  Illuminated  by  a  warmth  of 
heart — shown  to  men  and  women  in  all 
walks  of  life  and  most  especially  in  his 
love  of  children. 

I  extend  my  deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs. 
Lehman  and  the  family  and  join  my  col- 
leagues in  expressing  our  sincerest  con- 
dolences. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  that  editorials  to 
the  New  York  Times  and  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune— weU  characterizing 
Herbert  Lehman— be  Included  In  the 
body  of  the  Record  following  my  re- 
marics. 

[From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  fl,  1963) 
HExanT  H.  Lkkbcaw 
A  second  riband  of  mourning  now  hangs 
on  the  American  fiag.  For  the  death  of  Her- 
bert H.  Lehman  closes  the  active  career  of 
an  indomitable  national  and  international 
servant.  As  Governor  of  New  York.  UjS. 
Senator,  and  Ehrector  General  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation  Admin- 
istration, his   life  and  activities  soared  in 


example  and  significance  far  beyond  the  bor- 
ders of  this,  his  native  city. 

He  lived  a  private  and  public  life  that 
moved  In  a  straight  and  true  line.  In  the 
richest  cense  of  the  words,  he  was  a  liberal 
and  humanitarian.  Against  the  enemies  of 
the  Republic,  lie  saw  service  in  the  US 
Army  In  the  First  World  War  and  resigned 
from  the  Governorship  In  the  Second  World 
War  to  direct  foreign  relief  operations  for 
the  State  Department.  Wherever  human 
distress  existed,  all  over  the  globe,  there 
could  be  found  Herbert  Lehman,  saving  lives 
as  a  repreeentatlve  of  the  best  Instlncta  of 
the  United  States  and  the  United  Nations. 

Reform,  sound  administration,  and  cour- 
age marked  his  political  career.  He  entered 
politics  at  the  side  of  Alfred  E.  Smith  and 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  serving  one  as 
campaign  chairman  and  the  other  as  Lieu- 
tenant Governor.  As  Governor  for  10  yean 
from  1932  until  America's  entry  into  the  war 
he  brought  the  State  distinction  and  honor 
during  difficult  years  for  the  people  and  Na- 
tion. All  this  time  he  was  a  stalwart  New 
Deal  Democrat,  closely  affiliated  with  the 
programs  of  President   Roosevelt. 

The  refinementa  of  the  Fair  Deal  nation- 
ally saw  him  in  the  service  of  New  York  as 
U.S.  Senator,  often  as  a  quiet  but  not  smaU 
voice  speaking  for  legUlaUon  favoring  all 
Americans.  In  Washington,  he  became  the 
conscience  of  the  Senate.  When  others 
quavered  before  the  onslaught  of  McCarthy- 
ism,  it  was  Herbert  Lehman  who  offered  the 
resolution  for  the  removal  of  the  Wisconsin 
demagog  from  his  committee  chairman- 
ships. On  matters  close  to  his  heart— im- 
migration to  conUnue  the  American  dream 
and  civil  rlghta  to  uphold  the  American 
ConstituUon— he  battled  relentlessly  against 
the  troops  of  evil. 

Together  with  Mrs.  Eleanor  Roocevelt,  Her- 
bert L«hman  continued  to  stand  for  the  re- 
form movement  in  State  and  NaUonal  Demo- 
cratic politics.  After  he  had  passed  his  80th 
birthday,  he  could  be  found  in  rain  and 
cold  carrying  on  his  crusade  for  political 
decency  in  every  section  of  the  city.  At  the 
end  of  his  life  he  was  sUll  standing  in  the 
forefront  of  many  charitable,  welfare,  and 
humanitarian  causes.  This  great  man  of 
private  heart  and  public  courage  was  not 
Just  a  symbol,  but  an  acUvlst  of  noble  alma 
and  accompllshmenU  to  hU  last  momenta. 
These  live  on. 

(From  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune, 
Dec.  6,  1963] 
Hx  Skbved  thx  Pkopli  Wxli. 
The  death  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  leaves  all 
of  us  poorer.     For  in  our  time  there  have 
been  few  pubUc  servanta  so  universally  re- 
spected, admired,  and  beloved. 

The  life  of  the  former  Governor  and  Sena- 
tor was  a  long  one.  It  is  hard  to  remember 
now  that  he  was  first  elected  to  office  as  long 
ago  as  1928.  as  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  Ueu- 
tenant  Governor.  But  he  was  than  already 
60,  a  man  of  great  wealth  turning  from  pri- 
vate pursulta  to  new  and  broader  arenas. 

In  this  career  Mr.  Lehman  was  four  times 
elected  Governor  of  New  York,  and  later 
twice  chosen  to  the  U.S.  Senate.  During  the 
war  he  served  as  the  first  head  of  the  United 
Nations  Relief  and  RehabUltaUon  Admin- 
istration. And  in  recent  years,  when  he  was 
already  In  his  eighties.  Mr.  Lehman  led  the 
reform  storm  in  the  local  Democratic  Party. 

Thus  he  covered  more  than  a  third  of  a 
century  in  city.  State.  National,  and  interna- 
tional performance,  all  of  It  done  with  cour- 
age and  competence. 

The  strength  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  was  in 
character.  Few  public  flgvu-es  were  so  con- 
istently  on  the  right  side  of  the  great  issuea. 
He  was  a  social  Idealist,  yet  also  an  Indus- 
trious man  of  acUon.  He  stirred  few  antag- 
onisms, but  in  his  undramatlc  way  he  got 
things  done.    This  is  perhaps  why  one  hardly 
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thinks  of  Mr.  Lehman  as  a  politician,  al- 
though he  was  this  State's  prime  votegetter. 

There  was  about  him  the  assurance  of  non- 
partisanship,  of  quiet  but  determined  con- 
science, that  made  for  popularity.  He  knew 
what  was  right,  and  did  it.  That  he  did  it 
so  unspectacularly  is  probably  the  true  mark 
of  Lehman  quality,  although  in  later  years 
he  became  increaolngly  a  bold  crusader. 

But  the  Important  thing  Is  that  at  all 
times  Herbert  H.  Lehman  served  the  public 
Interest  well.  By  spirit,  integrity,  and  effi- 
ciency, he  Inspired  trust  and  devotion.  And 
he  gave  of  himself  In  many  ways  to  the 
very  end  of  his  admirable  life.  This  is  an 
example  to  cherish. 
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NEW  PROPOSALS  FOR  MEMORIALS 
TO  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  read 
every  day  of  new  proposals  for  memorials 
to  the  late  President.  They  vary  in  na- 
ture, but  most  of  them  take  shape  in 
tangible  forms,  in  concrete  or  steel. 
Some  are  good  proposals,  some  are  less 
good.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  greatest 
memorial  that  can  be  created  to  the 
memory  of  John  P.  Kennedy  would  be 
the  bettering  and  strengthening  of  in- 
stitutions and  processes  by  which  this 
Nation  may  conduct  itself  under  the  rule 
of  law,  by  which  justice  is  done,  by 
which  tyranny  is  shut  out.  and  bigotry 
and  hatred  erased. 

It  is  difficult,  and  in  many  ways  dis- 
tasteful, to  reconstruct  in  one's  mind 
the  whole  incredible  miasma  of  police 
behavior  in  Dallas.  What  happened  fol- 
lowing the  awful  event  of  President 
Kennedy's  assassination  was  a  stain  on 
our  system  almost  as  indelible  as  the 
shattering  and  shameful  act  that  pre- 
ceded it.  When  injustice  is  done  to  any- 
one, no  matter  how  high  the  crime  of 
which  he  stands  accused,  our  society  is 
degraded  and  injustice  is  done  to  all. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  memo- 
rial to  the  late  President  than  a  national 
rededication  to  the  rule  of  law  and  to 
the  strengthening  of  institutions  which 
embody  and  safeguard  basic  concepts  of 
Justice. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  and  the  country  an  extraordinary 
memorandum  opinion  handed  down  on 
October  8,  1963,  predating  Dallas,  by  the 
justices  of  the  appellate  division  of  the 
New  York  Supreme  Court,  nrst  depart- 
ment, Presiding  Justice  Bernard  Botein 
and  Justices  Charles  D.  Breitel.  Ben- 
jamin J.  Rabin,  Samuel  W,  Eager,  and 
Aaron  Steuer. 

The  memorandum  opinion  decided  a 
petition  for  removal  to  another  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  case  involving  an  indictment 
of  two  16-year-old  men  for  murder.  The 
brief  memorandum  opinion  reads  as 
follows : 

Defendanta  have  been  indicted  for  murder 
In  the  first  degree.  They  move  this  court 
(Code  Crim.  Proc.,  sec.  346(2) )  for  a  change 
of  venue.     It  appears  by  affidavit  without 


contradiction  that  both  defendants,  16  years 
of  age,   were   arrested   and   brought  to  the 
24th  precinct,  where  they  were  booked.     The 
proceedings  before  the  police  lieutenant  were 
filmed  and  the  film  was  continued  as  the 
defendanta  were  taken  to  the  patrol  wagon. 
On  the  way  to  the  patrol  wagon  both  defend- 
anta  were   questioned   by   reporters   of   the 
American    Broadcasting    Co.    and    both    the 
films  and  the  questioning  were  telecast  over 
channel  7.    It  fiu-ther  appears  that  a  deputy 
police  commissioner  had  directed  the  police 
officers  of  the  precinct  to  give  as  much  coop- 
eration to  the  press  and  television  reporters 
as  possible  and  si>eciflcally  authorized  the 
filming.     Detectives   engaged   in   the   arrest 
were    authorized    to    submit    to    interviews. 
While  the  exact  figures  of  the  number   of 
people   who  saw   the   telecast   is   in   doubt, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  a  very 
large  number  and  that  the  potential  for  in- 
fluence on  possible  talesmen   is  significant. 
The   effect  of    the   telecast   cannot   but   be 
prejudicial.    The  deputy  police  conunlssloner 
defends  his  action  on  the  ground  that  the 
police    should    keep    the    public    Informed 
through  the  various  news  media;    and  fur- 
ther that  the  police  should  not  prevent  de- 
fendanta from  giving  any  statement  to  the 
representatives    of    these    media    that    they 
might  care  to  give.  As  applied  to  this  case, 
the  explanation  is  Ingenuous.    Here  two  very 
young  men,  after  first  being  conditioned  by 
being  photographed  without  their  consent, 
are  allowed  to  be  subjected  to  the  Insistent 
questioning  of  reporters  bent  on  getting  sen- 
sational  details.     Defendanta  far  more  ex- 
perienced   than    these    two    would    get    the 
impression  that   their  inquisitors  were  ap- 
proved by  those  that  had  them  in  custody 
and  that  to  rebuff  them  would  not  be  ad- 
visable.   To  call  this  giving  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  state  their  version  is  an  exercise 
in  naivete.     The  practice  defeate   the  very 
purpose  of  police  work.     People  are  not  ar- 
rested to  provide  news  stories  or  telecasta. 
They  are  arrested  to  be  brought  to  Justice. 
Any    police    conduct    that    prevente    a    fair 
trial  could  allow  the  guilty  to  escape  convic- 
tion.    Good  public  relations  have  their  im- 
portance but  being  on  good  terms  with  the 
press  at  the  exepnse  of  a  scrupulous  perform- 
ance of  the  department's  functions  is  hardly 
commendable.    The  motion  Is  granted.    Set- 
tle order  on  notice.    If  defense  counsel  and 
the  district  attorney  can  agree  on  a  county 
for  trial,  the  same  may  be  inserted  in  the 
order. 

Mr.  Speaker,  bar  associations  and  cit- 
izens groups  through  the  country  should 
take  a  close  look  at  their  local  police  pro- 
cedures and  at  their  machinery  of  jus- 
tice. I  suggest  also  that  this  subject  Is 
of  sufficient  importance  as  to  be  entitled 
to  a  White  House  conference.  There 
have  been  White  House  conferences  on 
narcotics,  conservation,  problems  of  the 
elderly,  and  other  important  subjects. 
In  our  entire  Anglo-Saxon  heritage  there 
is  nothing  of  greater  importance  or 
which  more  needs  watchful  review  than 
our  police  and  judicial  processes  and 
our  commitment  to  principles  of  equal 
Justice  under  law. 

Cities  and  communities  must  examine 
the  nature  of  police  procedures  in  their 
areas.  So  must  the  Federal  Government 
in  those  areas  where  it  has  jurisdiction. 
But  as  the  foregoing  memorandum  opin- 
ion indicates,  there  has  been  an  erosion 
of  an  ancient  heritage  in  our  country. 
This  has  occurred  even  in  jurisdictions 
which  have  always  prided  themselves  on 
"the  finest."  In  New  York  City  we  do 
have  the  finest,  and  yet  it  was  necessary 
for  the  Court  to  hand  down  this  opinion. 
Whether  this  erosion  comes  from  a  fail- 


ure of  our  citizens  to  be  vigilant,  whether 
from  compromise — a  bending  to  the 
pressures  of  a  modem  day  and  mass 
media — or  whether  from  other  causes,  it 
makes  no  difference.  The  fact  Is  that 
it  has  happened,  and  it  has  happened 
to  our  shame.  "No  government  can 
stand,"  said  Aristotle,  "which  is  not 
founded  upon  Justice." 

The  best  memorial,  then,  to  John  F. 
Kennedy,  would  be  a  recommitment  to 
and  a  reaffirmation  of  our  determination 
to  build  a  society  based  on  firm  and  test- 
ed principles  of  justice  and  on  the  rule 
of  law,  for  which  men  of  earlier  genera- 
tions'also  gave  up  their  lives. 


THE  SITUATION  IN  VIETNAM 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ZABLOCKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
permission  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, I  Include  the  response  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  State  Department  on 
questions  I  asked  on  Vietnam  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday, 
November  4. 

Regrettably,  the  letter  does  not  rep- 
resent a  satisfactory  reply  to  my  ques- 
tions, but  is  largely  an  exercise  In  State 
Department  gobbledygook.  In  all  fair- 
ness it  must  be  understood,  however,  that 
all  the  facts  could  not  be  made  public 
at  this  time. 

Depahtment  or  State, 
Washington,  D.C..  November  26.  1963. 
Hon.  Clement  J.  Zablocki, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Congressman  Zablocki:  I  am  writing 
you  in  response  to  the  questions  you  raised 
regarding  Vietnam  on  the  floor  of  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Wednesday,  Novem- 
ber 6. 

I  shall  list  In  sequence  each  of  the  ques- 
tions and  then  provide  a  response  based  on 
the  Department's  best  knowledge  and  Judg- 
ment of  recent  developmento  in  Vietnam. 

1.  "Was  the  advisability  of  a  coup  against 
Diem  and  the  U.S.  role  in  such  a  development 
the  subject  of  high  level  discussions  subse- 
quent to  the  August  20  raid  of  Buddhist 
pagodas?" 

Coup  reporte  have  been  endemic  to  the 
Vietnam  situation  for  at  least  3  years;  their 
frequency  Increased  in  the  period  of  tensions 
between  the  GVN  and  Buddhlste  leaders.  The 
U.S.  Government  has  regularly  sought — even 
at  the  highest  levels — to  evaluate  the  credi- 
bility of  such  reporte. 

The  coup  d'etat  of  November  1,  1963,  was 
a  thoroughly  Vietnamese  affair.  Although 
we  were  well  aware  of  increasing  Vietnamese 
dissatisfaction  with  repressive  measures  tak- 
en by  the  Diem  regime  and  had  received  re- 
ports of  various  coup  plottlngs.  we  had  not 
reached  a  determination  on  the  basis  of 
available  Information  as  to  whether  any  of 
these  reporte  would  prove  to  be  correct. 

2.  "When  the  decision  was  made  to  cur- 
tail U.S.  economic  and  military  assistance 
to  the  Diem  regime,  was  consideration  given 
to  the  effect  such  action  might  have  in  en- 
coxiragaging  the  military  to  perpetrate  a 
coup?" 

Following  the  vUit  of  Secretary  McNamara 
and  General  Taylor  to  Vietnam,  certain  of 
our  aid  programs  were  put  under  review. 
The  pxirpose  of  these  actions  was  to  carry 
out  President  Kennedy's  declared  policy  of 
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support  for  those  thlngi  that  furthered  the 
war  effort  against  the  Communists  and  of 
opposition  to  those  things  that  Impeded  the 
war  effort:  and  to  indicate  to  President  [>lem 
the  Increasingly  urgent  need  to  use  our  aid 
more  effectively  and  to  tak*  measuns  to 
regain  the  dangerously  waning  support  ot 
his  own  people  In  order  to  pursue  the  war 
effort  succesaXuIly.  To  be  sure,  our  aid  cur- 
tailment Involved  a  calculated  risk  that  our 
actions  might  encourage  coup  plotters. 
Given  the  circumstances,  however,  this  was 
a  risk  that  we  were  obliged  to  accept  In  the 
light  of  the  greater  risk  that  the  war  would 
be  lost  If  we  took  no  action. 

8.  "How  can  our  policies  toward  the  ruling 
Jimta  in  South  Vietnam  be  squared  with  our 
policies  toward  ruling  Juntas  In  the  Do- 
minican  Republic  and   Hondiiras?" 

There  Is  little  slmUarlty  between  the  sit- 
uation we  face  In  Vietnam,  where  an  active 
war  against  communism  Is  In  progress,  and 
that  prevailing  In  Latin  America,  where  our 
relationships  are  Influenced  by  our  commit- 
ments as  a  member  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  Revolutionary  Council  In  South  Viet- 
nam displaced  an  increasingly  authoritarian 
regime:  it  has  committed  Itself  to  free  elec- 
Uons,  religious  liberty,  a  free  press,  and  con- 
sUtuUonal  government.    The  new  Cabinet  is 
essentially    clvUlan    In    composition;     it    is 
made  up  of  11  civilians  and  4  military  per- 
sonnel.      In     addition,    the     Revolutionary 
CouncU     has     establlahed     a     "CouncU     of 
Sages"  which  will  act  as  an  advisory  group 
In  the  political  field.     Martial  Uw  has  been 
lifted,    the    press    has    been    given    greater 
freedom,   and    the   curfew   restrictions   have 
been  ended.    Immediately  after  the  coup  aU 
Buddhist    prisoners    and    most    other    non- 
Communist  political  prisoners  were  released. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  coup  d'etat  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  involved  the  overthrow 
of  President  Juan  Bosch  who  had  been  elect- 
ed President  by  the  Dominican  people  In  De- 
cember 1962.     These  elections  were  remark- 
ably free  of  violence  and  fraud,  according 
to  OAS   observers.     As  the  constitutionally 
elected  President,  Boech  had  the  fuU  support 
of  the  U.S.  Government.    He  had  been  In  of- 
fice only  7  months  when  his  administration 
was  overthrown  by  a  military  coup  on  Sep- 
tember  25,    1983.     On   October  4.   Secretary 
of  State  Rusk  stressed  the  Importance  of  rep- 
resentative democracy  in  the  attainment  of 
the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  a« 
a  requirement  for  normalization  of  relations 
between  our  two  coiintrles.     As  reported  by 
the  President  in  two  recent  news  conferences, 
we  have  been  in  consultation  with  authori- 
ties In  the  Dominican  Republic  with  a  view 
toward   their    taking   steps    to   bring   about 
mo-e  representative  government  which  would 
enable  the  United  States  to  reconsider  Its  po- 
sition   on    nonrecognltlon.     To   date,   these 
conversaUona  have  not  yielded  results  that 
would  make  It  possible  to  reconsider  our  po- 
sition. 

In  the  case  of  Honduras,  the  military  de- 
posed a  civilian  represenUtive  government 
which  had  been  In  office  since  December  1957 
and  under  which  there  had  been  substantial 
progress,  partlclularly  since  the  initiation  of 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The  military  ac- 
tion was  taken  to  prevent  the  elecUons 
scheduled  for  October  13,  1063. 

As  you  may  know,  In  his  statement  of  Oc- 
tober 4,  1963.  Secretary  Rusk  pointed  out 
that  the  events  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
and  Hondu-as  had  created  a  situaUon  In 
which  there  Is  no  opportiinlty  for  effective 
cooperation  with  the  United  SUtas  under 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  or  for  normalization 
of  diplomatic  relations. 

We  are  now  engaged  In  an  extensive  dia- 
log with  the  principal  elements  in  Honduras 
In  order  to  develop  a  reasonable  basis  for  re- 
storing normal  relations. 

4.  "Is  it  not  the  policy  of  the  United  SUte* 
to  extend  asylum  to  save  thoee  whOM  lives 
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are  In  danger?  Why  was  Ngo  Dlnh  Can  sur- 
rendered to  the  military  after  the  Dlem-Nhu 
experience?" 

When  an  Individual  la  granted  refuge  In 
an  American  Embassy  or  consulate,  he  Is 
not  released  until  adequate  assurances  have 
been  received  regarding  his  f>ersonal  safety. 
In  the  case  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Can.  Vietnamese  au- 
thorities gave  assurances  to  Ambassador 
Lodge  guaranteeing  Can's  physical  safety 
and  promising  to  deal  with  him  "legally  and 
Juridically."  On  the  basis  of  these  assur- 
ances Can  willingly  departed  from  the  Amer- 
ican consulate  In  Hue  and  was  flown  to 
Saigon  In  an  American  military  aircraft, 
where  he  was  released  to  Vietnamese  author- 
ities. 

6.  "Did  Ambassador  Lodge  go  to  Vietnam 
with  any  Instructions  which  might  have 
made  him  sympatheUc  to  a  coup  attempt?" 

Ambassador  Lodge  did  not  go  to  Vietnam 
with  any  instructions  to  show  sympathy 
toward  a  coup  attempt. 

6.  "What  effect  will  these  developments  In 
Vietnam  and  U.S.  Involvement  in  the  coup 
have  on  our  allies  In  SEATO.  In  Europe,  and 
most  parUcularly  in  Central  and  South 
America?" 

So  far,  ail  of  our  alUes  In  SEATO  and  In 
Europe,  as  well  as  In  Central  and  South 
America,  have  shown  a  posiUve  response  to 
the  assurances  that  the  new  regime  in  South 
Vietnam  will  strive  to  set  up  a  democratic 
form  of  government.  Some  of  these  coim- 
tries  recognized  the  new  government  before 
the  United  States  did.  and  almost  each  day 
brings  official  statements  of  recognition  from 
other  countries  which  recognized  the  preced- 
ing government  In  Vietnam. 

7.  "Is  there  any  evidence  that  the  CIA  and 
the  DIA  might  have  been  working  at  cross 
purposes,  with  one  of  the  agencies  favoring 
a  coup  and  the  other  opposing?" 

No. 

8.  "Does  there  not  seem  Indeed  to  be  a 
need  for  a  Joint  Congressional  Committee  on 
IntelUgence  to  look  Into  these  matters?" 

The  Department  of  SUte  has  previously 
expressed  Its  views  on  this  matter.  In  our 
Judgment,  recent  events  In  Vietnam  provide 
no  basis  for  altering  these  views. 

I  hope  that  this  Information  will  be  of  as- 
sistance to  you.     Please  let  me  know  If  we 
can  be  of  further  help  on  this  matter. 
Sincerely  yours. 

TUXDKMICK.    a.    DUTTOlf. 

Assistant  Secretary. 

Concerning  the  situation  in  Vietnam 
itself.  I  regret  to  see  that  recent  devel- 
opments tend  to  confirm  the  fears  I  ex- 
pressed in  early  November  after  the  mili- 
tary coup  and  brutal  assassination  of 
President  Diem. 

My  major  concern  at  that  time  was 
that  the  new  military  government  in 
Vietnam,  by  its  iniUal  acts  of  violence, 
had  jeopardized  its  chances  of  obtaining 
the  broad  popular  support  so  necessary 
if  it  is  to  rule  effectively  and  carry  for- 
ward the  campaign  against  the  Vietcong. 

Let  me  assure  those  of  my  colleagues 
who  have  expressed  to  me  their  own 
concern  over  this  issue  that  the  Sub- 
committee on  the  Far  East  and  Pacific 
of  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee 
will  continue  to  study  the  situaUon  in 
Vietnam.  In  that  regard,  the  subcom- 
mittee will,  from  time  to  time,  hold  hear- 
ings beginning  tomorrow  with  2  days  of 
executive  hearings.  It  Is  my  hope  that 
the  testimony  received  in  these  hearings 
ultimately  can  be  made  public. 

As  in  the  past,  press  comments  on  Viet- 
nam are  conflicting.  There  does  seem, 
however,  to  be  rising  criticism  of  the 
policies  of  the  new  military  governmenL 
Therefore.  I  requested  permission  to  in- 


clude articles  from  the  Milwaukee  Jour- 
nal, the  Washington  Star,  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  and  the  New  York  Times  at 
this  point  in  the  Recobd  and  commend 
them  to  my  colleagues : 
[From  the  Milwaukee  Journal.  Dec.  6.  1963] 
DiCTAToasHip  LivKs  On 

When  the  Vietnamese  regime  of  Ngo  Dlnh 
Diem  was  overthrown,  people  danced  In  the 
streets  of  Saigon.  The  Jails  were  emptied 
and  political  prisoners  who  had  been  held 
and  tortured  for  months  and  even  years  re- 
joined their  families  and  friends.  To  most 
It  seemed  like  the  dawn  of  a  new  era. 

But  the  Jails  are  fast  fllllng  up  again. 
The  new  regime,  backed  strongly  by  a  sec- 
tion of  the  military,  has  been  making  nu- 
merous and  arbitrary  arresto.  People  are  be- 
ing seized  without  warning  and  held  with- 
out  charge.  Under  Diem,  most  prisoners 
were  allowed  visitors  twice  a  week.  Under 
the  new  regime,  visitors  are  not  allowed. 

Some  arresU  were  to  be  expected.  Some 
are  usually  necessary  when  a  Junta  ousis  a 
regime — for  those  who  remain  loyal  to  the 
old  regime  could  be  dangerous  to  the  new. 
But  what  troubles  the  Vietnamese  people  and 
foreigners  Is  that  the  new  regime  doesnt 
even  pretend  to  follow  any  rule  of  law.  It 
Just  Jails  people — without  formal  charge, 
without  chance  of  obtaining  a  lawyer,  with- 
out any  opportunity  for  defense.  And  most 
arrests  are  purely  political. 

In  the  meantime  little  progress  Is  being 
made  by  the  Government  In  Its  attempt  to 
rid  the  countr3rilde  of  Communist  guer- 
rillas. The  Communists  have  Increased  their 
activity  and  have  won  several  recent  engage- 
ments. The  new  Government  seems  chiefly 
Interested  in  keeping  itself  in  power.  It  has 
taken  no  steps  to  Uberalize  Iteelf  or  to  plan 
for  elections  as  it  had  promised.  The  hopes 
that  were  so  high  after  the  fall  of  Diem  are 
aU  but  gone.  Tragedy  Is  stUl  the  fate  of 
the  Vietnamese. 

(Prom  the  Washington  Star,  Dee.  8.  1963] 
laoKT  IK  VBTNaai 

Last  month,  when  President  Diem  and 
Mr.  Nhu  were  brutally  sUln  In  South  Viet- 
nam's military  coup,  there  was  much  talk 
among  the  starry-eyed  about  a  new  birth 
of  freedom  and  a  new  birth  of  democratic 
order.  WeU.  let  us  take  note  of  the  reali- 
ties: (1)  There  Is  continuing  tension  In 
Saigon  and  surrounding  areas.  (2)  There 
Is  conMnulng  political  repression.  And  (8) 
there  Is  continuing  danger  of  a  great  Inter- 
nal blowup.  Supporting  evidence  include* 
the  fact  that  hundreds  of  individuals  are 
being  held  as  poUUcal  prisoners  under  grim 
condlUona.  And  the  grisly  rite  of  self-im- 
molation still  goes  on. 

•nie  so-called  Buddhists,  of  course,  are 
happy.  Mr.  Diem  U  dead.  Mr.  Nhu  U  dead. 
And  Madam  Nhu.  whose  sharp  tongue  has 
sometimes  spoken  truths  that  should  have 
been  listened  to  more  attentively,  is  In  exile. 
But  the  affair  Is  not  ended.  Trouble  and 
Intrigue  sUU  plague  South  Vietnam,  and 
few  things  could  be  more  foolish  than  to 
shrug  off  that  fact.  Ironically  enough,  the 
***y  ™ay  come  when  the  Diem  regime  will 
be  remembered  as  a  relatively  enlightened 
one. 

{From  the  Washington  Star,  Dec.  7.  1968) 

Niw    Vietnam    Mess    Rismo 

(By  Marguerite  Hlgglns) 

President  Johnson  Is  faced  with  a  new  and 
ugly  mess  in  Vietnam.  And  it  is  going  to 
become  Increasingly  to  light  despite  the  ap- 
parent determination  of  some  American  of- 
ficials in  Saigon  to  brush  it  under  the  rug. 

The  newest  situation  causing  concern  is 
the  police  terror  that  the  military  junU  has 
launched,  and  that  has  already  reached  him- 
dreds    of   hapless    Vietnamese.     They    have 
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been  thrown  into  Jail  without  notification  to 
their  families,  without  benefit  of  lawyers, 
without  even  being  told  the  charges  against 
them. 

With  few  exceptions,  the  only  apparent 
reason  Is  the  suspicion  that  the  imprisoned 
Vietnamese  did  their  duty  in  carrying  out, 
prior  to  the  coup,  the  orders  of  the  then 
duly  constituted  authority,  the  late  Presi- 
dent Diem.     In  a  word,  they  had  been  loyaL 

On  a  tour  of  Vietnam  In  November,  this 
reporter  talked  to  a  half  doeen  persona  who 
had  lost  relatives  to  the  military  Junta's 
Jails.  And  such  was  the  atmosphere  of  fear, 
that  in  every  single  case,  this  reporter  was 
asked  not  to  write  about  It,  imtU  she  was 
out  ot  Vietnam. 

XSN^   HELPING    MAN 

Quite  apart  from  the  principles  involved, 
the  Junta's  wave  of  political  repression  Isn't 
helping  the  war  against  the  Vietcong.  For 
the  persons  loyal  to  Diem  were — like  their 
chief — deeply  conunltted  to  fighting  the  war 
against  the  Communists. 

A  case  In  point  Is  the  chief  of  Quangnal 
Province  In  north  central  Vietnam,  Nguyon 
Van  Tat,  who  has  been  fired  and  JaUed.  But 
look  at  Mr.  Tat's  record.  In  18  months  as 
province  chief,  he  turned  Quangnal.  which 
for  20  years  had  been  overwhelmingly  pro- 
Communist.  Into  a  model  and  prosperous 
area  In  which  the  peasant  population  Joined 
the  military  In  beating  off  Communst  attacks. 

At  the  height  of  the  Buddhist  crisis  last 
summer,  the  leaders  of  the  Quangnal  pago- 
da approached  Mr.  Tat  and  Informed  him 
that  the  Buddhist  leaders  at  the  Xaloi  pagoda 
In  Saigon  had  ordered  them  to  go  on  a  72- 
hour  hunger  strike.  The  local  Buddhists 
added,  that  while  they  had  nothing  against 
Mr.  Tat,  they  could  not  very  weU  disobey 
an  order  from  their  religious  higher-ups  in 
Saigon. 

AmED    HUNGCa    SraiKKKS 

After  a  hxirried  conference  with  MaJ.  John 
Kelly.  American  sector  adviser  In  Quangnal, 
Mr.  Tat  told  the  BuddhlsU  that  while  he 
regretted  their  determination  to  go  on  a 
hunger  strike,  he  would  do  everything  pos- 
sible to  make  their  experience  as  painless  as 
possible.  With  Major  Kelly's  help,  he 
brought  In  blankets,  fruit  Juices,  and  medical 
attendants.  And  the  hunger  strike  went  off 
without  incident  in  Quangnal  city  hall,  where 
Mr.  Tat  had  made  arrangements  for  the 
comfort  of  the  Buddhists. 

In  a  country  starved  for  good  administra- 
tors, Mr.  Tat's  piu-ge  scarcely  seems  in  the 
national  interest  of  Vietnam. 

Many  of  the  firings  and  purges  has  been 
based  on  hysterical  denunciations  in  the 
newly  "friend"  Vietnamese  press,  or  even  on 
plain  rvunor.  This  seems  to  have  been 
largely  true  in  the  case  of  Ngo  Dlnh  Can,  the 
elder  brother  of  President  Diem. 

Mr.  Can  was  handed  over  to  Vietnamese 
authorities  even  though  he  sought  refuge 
at  the  American  consulate  at  Hue.  and  even 
though  English-speaking  persons  heard  the 
American  consul  promise  Mr.  Can  that  the 
American  Embassy  would  "assure  him  his 
•afety." 

When  a  Catholic  priest  got  William  TTue- 
hart.  deputy  chief  of  mission,  out  of  a  dinner 
party  to  ask  why  the  promise  had  not  been 
kept,  he  was  told  there  had  "been  a  mis- 
understanding." But  there  has  been  a  curi- 
ous silence  on  the  part  of  the  Embassy 
concerning  the  mllltsry  JunU's  promise  to 
Msure  Mr.  Can  of  "due  process  of  law."  At 
the  end  of  November,  Mr.  Can  had  not  yet 
seen  charges  against  hlra,  and  the  American 
Embasfy  had  shown  no  visible  sign  of  trying 
to  pressure  the  JimU  Into  living  up  to  its 
word. 

QUSBT    TT.8.   BIZ.XNCX 

There  are  many  Vietnamese  who  ask  why 
the  Embassy  and  the  State  Department,  who 
Were  eo  vocal  about  Mr.  Diem,  have  been  so 
quiet  about  the  newest  wave  of  repressions. 
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This  Is  a  question  that  President  Johnson 
Is  entitled  to  press — even  if  it  is  embarrass- 
ing to  those  Americans  In  Saigon  and  Wash- 
ington who  feel  a  certain  sense  of  responsi- 
bility for  the  military  Junta  because  it  la  in 
power  by  their  encouragement. 

Indeed.  In  leaving  Vietnam,  this  reporter 
gained  the  impression  that  the  three  persons 
most  anxious  for  the  coup  d'etat — Ambas- 
sador  Lodge,  Under  Secretary  of  State  Harrl- 
man,  and  Par  Eastern  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  Roger  Hilsman — ^had  unleashed  forces 
that  are  turning  out  far  different  than  they 
foresaw. 

One  thing  is  clear.  The  American  image 
in  Asia  Is  not  going  to  profit  from  a  kind  of 
double  standard  that  helps  get  rid  of  one 
government  In  the  name  of  ending  police 
repression  and  then  stays  silent  as  the  new 
government  invokes  the  same  tactics. 


J  Prom  the  Washington  Post.  Dec.  8,  1983] 
PaasxcimoN  or  Catholics  Vxxxs  Saigon 
Saigon,  December  7. — Reports  of  antl- 
Cathollc  persecution  and  Communist  agita- 
tion among  students  today  were  causing  seri- 
ous concern  to  the  new  South  Vietnamese 
Government. 

The  Roman  Catholic  newspaper  Living  Re- 
ligion said  that  600  Catholics  In  northern 
Quang  Nam  province  were  terrorized  and  six 
arrested  and  tortured  since  the  November  1 
coup  that  ousted  the  regime  of  President  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem. 

At  the  same  time,  reports  from  all  over 
the  country  said  authorities  were  worried 
about  Communist  subversion  among  stu- 
dents. 

The  Catholic  newspaper  said  Catholics  were 
afraid  to  go  to  mass  and  were  taking  down 
altars  In  their  own  homes.  Catholics  are 
outnumbered  five  to  one  by  the  majority 
Buddhist  population. 

It  also  said  that  a  Catholic  leader  has  been 
arrested  and  others  have  been  forced  to  at- 
tend Indoctrination  courses.  At  the  same 
time,  rimiors  were  spread  that  Catholic 
priests  kept  guns  and  that  Catholics  had 
planned  to  murder  Buddhists  before  the 
coup. 

fFrom  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  8,  19881 
DiNH   Ends  Viet  Toub  in  Tsiumpb 

Hoi  An,  South  Viktnam.  December  7. — In 
this  remote  coastal  town,  the  man  who  Is 
fast  becoming  South  Vietnam's  most  popular 
figure  made  a  spectacular  finish  today  to  his 
stumping  tour  of  villages  and  hamlets  near 
the  Communist  border. 

His  swashbuckling  manner  captivated  vil- 
lagers. His  words  came  through  forcefully. 
He  answered  catcalls  with  a  Joke.  Students 
paraded  him  on  their  shoulders. 

Some  saw  potential  danger  In  him;  others 
said  he  Is  Just  what  South  Vietnam  needs. 

He  Lb  MaJ.  Gen.  Ton  That  Dlnh,  37,  a  lead- 
er of  the  coup  that  toppled  the  regime  of 
President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem  In  November. 

Dlnh  gave  his  final  speech  of  the  toiu-  from 
a  balcony  at  provincial  headquarters  In  Hoi 
An.  150  miles  southeast  of  the  Communist 
North  Vietnamese  border. 

PABAOINO    KNDS   TALK 

Finishing  with  his  characteristic  flurry  of 
gestures,  Dlnh  stood  back  as  6.000  students 
burst  Into  cheers.  Then  the  studenta 
charged  up  the  steps,  hoisted  him  to  their 
shoulders  and  carried  him  off. 

As  he  passed  through  the  crowd,  he  called 
out: 

"I  am  not  a  politician  as  scmie  of  you  news- 
men seem  to  think." 

But  the  fact  is  that  this  boylsh-Iooklng 
military  officer  is  emerging  as  the  strongest 
national  figure  in  Vietnam. 

Since  the  deaths  of  President  Diem  and  his 
brother  Nhu,  the  coimtry  has  been  under  the 
control  of  a  revolutionary  Junta  headed  by 


MaJ.  Gen.  Duong  Van  Mlnh  and  MaJ.  Gen. 

Tran  Van  Dong. 

In  the  Junta,  Dlnh  is  a  second  vice  chair- 
man. Minister  of  Security,  and  commander 
of  the  Vietnamese  3d  Army  Corps. 

He  led  the  army  tinits  that  stormed  Dlem's 
palace  during  the  coup  and  Is  credited  with 
engineering  the  revolt,  despite  the  fact  he 
had  served  as  the  military  governor  of  Sai- 
gon under  Diem  and  Nhu  during  the  Bud- 
dhist religious  crisis. 

QUESnONKD  ABOUT  NHU 

During  his  speech  at  Hoi  An,  a  handful  of 
students  heckled  him  on  his  relationship 
with  Nhu.     One   shouted: 

"You  supported  Nhu  before  the  revolution, 
but  then  you  overthrew  him.    Why?" 

Dinh  beamed  and  replied:  "Changing  cir- 
cumstances reqiiire  changing  actions." 

At  Quang  Trt  near  the  Communist  border. 
Dinh  strode  through  a  wildly  cheering  crowd 
without  guards  or  secxirity  and  mounted  a 
platform.  Students  grabbed  him  and  put  a 
garland  of  flowers  around  his  neck. 

"One  of  the  most  fatal  mistakes  the  Diem 
regime  made  was  that  it  did  not  have  any 
contact  with  the  people.  We  mean  to  change 
that,"  he  said 

American  military  advisers,  who  watched 
some  of  Dinh's  speechmaklng,  were  atartled, 
and  reactions  were  mixed. 

"What  the  hell  is  this?"  one  said.  "Thia 
man  can  whip  up  a  crowd  to  anything.  I 
think  it's  dangerous." 

But  another  American  adviser  said,  ^t's 
like  the  shrewd  politicians  who  tised  to 
Btmnp  the  American  oountryside.  This  la 
exactly  what's  needed  here,  and  I'm  all  for 
General  Dlnh." 

Biunors  have  circulated  recently  that  a 
spUt  had  developed  between  Dlnh  and  Min>i 
and  Dong.  There  is  no  open  evidence  of  a 
split,  and  Dong  and  Dlnh  often  are  seen  to- 
gether at  Saigon  night  spots. 

Nevertheless,  Dinh's  power  and  prestige 
have  surged  upward  since  the  coup,  and  it  is 
doubtful  the  Junta  would  do  anything  at 
this  point  to  oppoee  him. 


(From  the  New  York  Times,  Dec.  8, 19681 
Saicon    Faces    Crtitcal    Battlss — TBzxx  Is 
No  Certaintt  New  Rbghcz  Can  Rout  Com- 
munist GUXRRILLAS 

(By  Hedrick  Smith) 

Saigon,  South  Vietnam,  December  7. — 
This  Is  time  of  flux  and  uncotalnty  in  Viet- 
nam when  the  only  sure  thing  is  the  critical 
state  of  the  war  against  the  Communists  In 
the  rich  and  fertile  farmlands  of  the  Mekong 
River  Delta  roUlng  south  from  Saigon. 

There  Is  little  disagreement  here  that  the 
war  in  the  delta  is  In  serious  shape — ^more 
serious  than  oflJclals  In  Washington  have  let 
on — and  that  during  the  next  gruelling  6 
months  the  new  Government  faces  an  uphill 
struggle  simply  to  regain  InltUtlve. 

Nor  is  there  any  doubting  that  the  gen- 
erals who  deposed  President  Ngo  Dlnh  Diem 
have  Inherited  an  incredibly  difficult  task. 
Several  Americans  who  work  and  travel  regu- 
larly In  the  delta  claim  that  If  there  had  been 
no  coup,  virtually  the  entire  area  outside  of 
the  provincial  centers  would  have  slipped 
into  Vietcong  hands  by  spring. 

In  the  months  before  the  coup  and  in  the 
5  weeks  since,  Communist  forces  have  grown 
more  brazen  and  powerful.  They  attack 
more  often  In  broad  daylight.  Their  ma- 
rauding units  are  larger,  often  company  or 
battalion  size. 

captuucd  wkapons 
With  the  capture  of  UjB.  weapons  the  Com- 
munists have  proven  more  dangerous  for 
American  helicopters — the  weapons  once  ex-  > 
pected  to  give  antl -Communist  forces  uncon- 
testable advantage  over  the  guerrillas.  Now 
rare  is  the  day  when  helicopters  flying  com- 
bat missions  in  the  delta  do  not  report  their 
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planM  hav«  been  hit  by  Communist  ground- 
flre. 

The  situation  in  the  delta  stems  largely 
from  the  cumulative  effect  of  a  year  of  ne- 
glect and  bad  military  tactics  and  Diem's  po- 
litical Interference  with  the  military.  At  the 
same  time  the  Vletcong  have  built  up  a 
steady  progression  of  strength  and  have  ex- 
tended their  popular  Influence  with  a  propa- 
ganda compalgn  which  was  more  than  a 
match  for  the  Government. 

This  has  created  a  vicious  circle  of  prob- 
lems for  the  Government  now.  "We  have 
the  problem  of  convincing  the  people  that 
the  Government  will  win  this  contest,"  one 
U.S.  Army  adviser  said.  "Until  we  do  we 
won't  have  good  military  intelligence.  Un- 
til we  have  good  Intelligence  we  won't  have 
good  military  operations.  And  if  we  don't 
have  them  we  con't  convince  people  that  we 
wUl  win." 

Many  Americans  hoped  the  impact  of  the 
November  coup  and  the  prospect  of  more 
responsive  government  would  help  break  this 
cycle.  Some  feel  the  generals  now  ruling 
South  Vietnam  have  so  far  failed  to  capital- 
ize adequately  on  the  popular  good  will  gen- 
erated by  their  coup. 

But  even  now  In  Saigon  and  In  provincial 
cities  the  new  Government  Is  well  received. 
The  high  crest  of  enthusiasm  has  abated  but 
the  honeymoon  period  Is  not  yet  over.  There 
\B  Still  a  widespread  sense  of  relief  that  the 
oppressive  Diem  regime  Is  gone. 

The  change  In  the  National  Government 
has  meant  most  to  the  people  in  areas  where 
austere  and  often  corrupt  local  officials  of 
the  Diem  regime  have  been  removed.  This 
has  given  the  coup  Immediate  Impact  to  the 
peasants.  For  this  reason  the  new  regime  has 
stefuUly  been  replacing  all  province  and  dis- 
trict chiefs  despite  the  Inevitable  disruptive 
impact  on  the  Government  machinery  of 
such  a  move. 

MOVXS  TO  raxxDOM 
More  important,  however.  Is  that  the  wide- 
spread sense  of  oppression  under  Diem  has 
eased.  The  new  Government  has  gradually 
moved  toward  political  and  religious  free- 
doms. 

The  press  and  former  opposition  politicians 
have  emerged  from  hibernation  or  rigid  con- 
trol to  test  the  freedoms  guaranteed  by  the 
new  Junta.  Admittedly  these  have  only  been 
the  first  baby  steps  toward  democracy  but,  as 
one  Westerner  put  It,  "the  people  don't  want 
politics  they  just  want  to  breathe." 

About  400  officials  and  businessmen  closely 
connected  with  the  Ngo  family  have  been  ar- 
rested since  the  coup.  But  most  Westerners 
have  been  surprised  at  the  new  Government's 
restraint  and  the  absence  of  a  vindictive 
bloodbath.  Of  those  arrested  about  half 
have  been  released,  a  few  charged  and 
roughly  200  are  still  under  detention. 

Althoxigh  some  arrests  have  undoubtedly 
been  made  to  settle  political  accounts  and 
most  are  Ulegal  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  sense, 
Saigon  is  not  cringing  from  a  reign  of  terror 
nor  do  the  people  complain  of  police  state 
tactics.  Arrests  have  been  publicized  and 
the  treatment  of  political  prisoners  Is  far 
more  humane  than  under  the  Diem  regime 
which  had  18  different  security  apparatuses 
seizing  people  at  any  time  of  the  day  or  night. 
If  anything,  Saigon's  current  malaise  Is 
uncertainty  about  the  Government's  futxire 
course.  The  power  of  President  Diem  and 
his  brother,  Ngo  Dinh  Nhu.  was  so  pervasive 
that  the  new  power  structure  is  filling  the 
political  vacuum  slowly. 

AT    THX    TOP 

The  generals  have  added  to  the  uncertainty 
by  their  own  bickering  and  Indecisiveness. 
Only  last  week  the  junta  decided  to  shift 
three  top  field  commanders  and  reversed  it- 
self within  24  hours.  Some  administrative 
agencies  seem  almost  paralyzed  awaiting 
orders  "from  the  top." 


But  there  have  been  encouraging  signs. 
Americans  are  convinced  that  there  is  a  far 
greater  awareness  of  the  difficulties  of  war 
than  imder  Diem,  greater  candor  in  dis- 
cussing problenxs  and  more  willingness  to 
heed  American  advice. 

"The  price  In  blood  Is  now  much  greater 
than  It  would  have  been  a  year  ago,"  one 
American  military  adviser  remarked  grimly. 
"The  great  unanswerable  question  Is  whether 
the  new  Government  leaders  are  aware  and 
are  willing  to  accept  the  price  It  takes  to  win 
the  war." 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  P. 

KENNEDY 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.     Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  in  the  Record  and  include  ex- 
traneous matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  November  25.  the  day  our  beloved 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  burled 
in  Arlington  Cemetery,  memorial  services 
were  held  In  the  synagogues  and 
churches  throughout  the  land.  The 
overwhelming  grief  of  our  people  was  re- 
flected in  the  words  spoken  that  day. 

On  November  25, 1963.  at  Congregation 
B'nal  Jeshurun  In  New  York  City,  the 
Honorable  Charles  H.  Silver,  president  of 
the  congregation,  delivered  a  moving  ad- 
dress at  memorial  services  for  John  P. 
Kennedy.  I  include  that  address  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord. 

Addrxss  bt  Hon.  Chaelks  H.  Silvkk 
Our  land  has  endured  an  agonizing  night- 
mare that  even  the  most  insane  narrator  of 
fiction  could  not  conceive. 

Unfortunately,  It  Is  no  wild  dream  from 
which  we  can  awake  to  comforting  reality, 
nor  a  disturbing  novel  whose  cover  we  can 
close  with  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Dark,  indeed,  is  the  glass  through  which 
we  look  back  on  the  events  of  the  past  few 
days. 

The  President  Is  dead.  Even  as  we  mourn 
the  loss  of  America's  first  cltlaen,  we  lament, 
as  well,  the  loss  of  a  part  of  oxir  national 
self-respect. 

All  we  have  left  are  the  bitter  dregs  of  oiu" 
bereavement — a  chance  to  examine  the 
heartbreak  and  error  of  yesterday— the  fault 
and  sorrow  today.  Out  of  these,  perhaps,  we 
can  somehow  build  a  path  to  a  teighter 
tomorrow. 

But  we  mtist  not  forget.  We  must  re- 
member these  things.  We  must  remember 
these  momentous  days  of  dread  and  resolve — 
in  the  sight  of  our  Creator — to  make  amends, 
to  seek  the  truth,  and,  with  sanity,  justice, 
and  mercy,  to  wipe  this  abomination  from 
the  blighted  pages  of  history. 

The  first  news  came  like  a  bolt  from  the 
sky.  This,  It  truly  was — shocking  and  niunb- 
ing  in  its  impact  on  people  in  their  homes 
and  offices — workers  In  factories  and  shops — 
children  In  their  classrooms. 

With  moist  eyes,  unable  to  move  from  oxir 
television  sets,  we  have  watched,  stunned 
and  confounded  by  a  series  of  unbelievable 
scenes,  consumed  by  a  sense  of  horror  and 
disbelief. 

As  the  original  fact  of  the  cowardly  attack 
on  our  President  struck  home — and  then 
struck  again  with  the  dreadful  tidings  of 
his  death — the  whole  world  came  to  a  sudden 
shuddering  lialt.  The  crowded  streets  froze 
into  screaming  silence. 

In  every  fearful  heart  there  came  a  pierc- 
ing grief,  a  pang  of  sorrow  for  Mrs.  Kennedy 


and   the   children.     In  every  city,   freedom 
held  its  breath. 

The  day  of  Infamy  that  was  lx>m  In  Dallas 
began  to  spread  Its  darkness  at  noon  across 
the  tCHTtured  face  of  the  earth. 

From  every  farflung  land,  even  from  be- 
hind the  Iron  Curtain,  where  compassion 
seemed  to  have  fled,  there  came  a  sound  of 
sobbing.  Humanity  could  not  stem  its  tears. 
The  bleeding  flesh  of  our  heroic  dead  be- 
came a  symbol  of  mankind's  shame  that 
civilization  could  breed  the  evil  hand  and 
eye  that  aimed  that  fatal  shot. 

Was  this  the  terrible  price  of  too  much 
freedom? 

Are  the  borders  of  constitutional  protec- 
tion too  broad  for  those  who  despise  our 
laws  and  desecrate  our  liberty? 

Has  our  own  lazy  loyalty  and  indifferent 
Americanism  played  a  part  in  this  incredible 
pattern  of  events? 

It  is  not  easy  to  answer. 
Our  hearU  are  too  heavy  with  the  knowl- 
edge that  our  noble  young  warrior  has  been 
cut  down  in  the  prime  of  his  days.  In  the 
very  procession  of  his  triumph,  at  the  very 
beginning  of  his  most  notable  achievements. 
He  can  no  longer  lead  us  In  the  struggle 
for  justice  and  decency.  And  yet.  somehow, 
he  leads  us  still. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  had  a  way  of 
telling  us  his  plans  for  the  New  Frontier 
that  made  the  soul  of  America  stand  taller. 
There  was  deep  conviction  in  his  voice  and 
intellectual  authority  In  every  glowing 
phrase. 

His  was  a  bold,  uncompromising  call  to 
truth — a  call  to  arms  against  Injustice  and 
oppression  that  keeps  on  ringing  In  our  ach- 
ing hearts. 

We  hear  him  yet.  We  see  him  as  he  stood 
before  us,  smiling,  self-assured,  and,  oh,  so 
tragically  young.  He  is  there — head  high, 
waving  to  the  cheering  crowds,  rushing  for- 
ward to  shake  a  friendly  hand. 

Such  a  man  cannot  be  eliminated  by  a 
madman  with  a  gun — no,  nor  by  the  madness 
that  walks  abroad  In  the  world.  Such  a  man 
lives  In  the  hope  of  every  citizen,  growing 
with  the  growth  of  the  great  country  he 
served,  alive  and  Indestructible  In  our  memo- 
ries of  those  few  short  years  when  his  own 
stature  grew  to  match  those  other  great 
Americans  to  whose  ideals  John  Kennedy 
devoted  his  life. 

Time  erects  his  monument  and  history  will 
build  It  high.  We  weep  that  Israel  has  lost 
this  cherished  friend.  We  are  outraged  at 
the  disgrace  that  befell  our  land  and  took 
away  our  leader. 

But  we  are  proud  that  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent, in  death  as  in  life,  stamped  the  profile 
of  his  magnificent  courage  across  the  con- 
science of  mankind. 

He  asked  not  what  his  country  could  do 
for  him.  He  asked  only  what  he  could  do 
for  his  country — and  no  man  could  have 
done  more. 

On  this  untimely  day  of  atonement,  as 
we  sit  In  the  synagogue  along  with  all  the 
generations  of  Israel,  we  pay  homage  to  our 
sacred  dead. 

We  honor  the  image  of  his  remembered 
glory,  his  wisdom,  wit,  and  eloquence.  Our 
spirit  Is  warmed  again  by  the  fire  that  lighted 
his  love  of  America. 

In  his  name,  let  us  resolve  to  strengthen 
the  sinews  of  our  national  Integrity,  to  pro- 
tect the  principles  of  liberty,  justice,  and 
equality  for  which  he  gave  his  life. 

That  Is  the  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay  our 
fallen  hero  in  eternal  gratitude  for  his  ulti- 
mate sacrifice,  while  our  hearts  follow  him. 
along  with  our  fervent  prayers,  to  that  fur- 
ther New  Frontier  he  Is  entering  tonight. 

Let  us  rise,  beseeching  eternal  peace  and 
the  blessing  of  Almighty  God,  as  we  join  In 
a  minute  of  silent  prayer,  for  the  immortal 
soul  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  36th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 
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In  the  last  paragraph  of  the  last  speech  he 
ever  wrote,  he  expressed  soqm  of  this  phi- 
losophy for  himself,  for  his  country,  and  for 
the  world : 

"We  in  this  coimtry,  in  this  generation, 
are — by  destiny  rather  than  choice — the 
watchmen  on  the  walls  of  world  freedom. 
We  ask,  therefore,  that  we  may  be  worthy  of 
our  power  and  responsibility — that  we  may 
exercise  ovu-  strength  with  wisdom  and  re- 
straint— and  that  we  may  achieve  for  o\ir 
time  and  for  all  timn  the  ancient  vision  of 
peace  on  earth,  good  will  toward  men.  That 
must  always  be  o\u-  goal — and  the  rlghteoxis- 
ness  of  our  cause  must  always  underlie  our 
strength." 
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THE  AMERICAN  BANKING  SYSTEM: 
SUBJECT  OF  INTENSIVE  STUDY 
AND  DEBATE 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  fMr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
American  banking  system  has  recently 
been  the  subject  of  intensive  study  and 
debate.  Such  groups  as  the  Commis- 
sion on  Money  and  Credit,  the  Advisory 
Committee  on  Banking  to  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency,  the  President's 
Committee  on  Financial  Institutions,  as 
well  as  several  committees  of  Congress, 
have  given  serious  attention  to  our  fi- 
nancial structure  both  in  its  broader 
aspects  and  in  detail.  They  have  con- 
sidered whether  the  dual  banking  system, 
with  its  complex  of  State  and  Federal 
laws  and  overlapping  jurisdictions  of 
State  and  Federal  supervisory  agencies, 
remains  an  effective  mechanism  for  the 
allocation  of  capital  and  credit.  They 
have  addressed  themselves  to  the  ques- 
tion whether  existing  statutory  and 
administrative  restrictions  upon  bank- 
ing—many of  which  have  their  origin 
in  the  economic  collapse  of  the  thirties- 
are  suitable  in  the  light  of  present-day 
conditions.  They  have  examined  the 
organization  of  the  Federal  agencies 
responsible  for  monetary  regulation  and 
the  supervision  of  our  banking  institu- 
tions. 

Out  of  these  manifold  inquiries  have 
come  many  proposals  for  change.  Some 
of  the  proposals  are  embodied  in  bills 
pending  before  committees  of  the  Con- 
gress, others  are  not. 

I  do  not  intend  to  speak  of  the  merits 
of  these  proposals.  I  will  address  my- 
self instead  to  the  circumstances  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  many  informed  ob- 
servers, have  made  legislative  action 
upon  the  more  far-reaching  proposals— 
and  even  upon  the  more  modest  sugges- 
tions—unlikely, if  not  impossible  at  this 
time.  These  circumstances  arise  in  the 
main  out  of  sharp  conflicts  in  policy 
among  the  various  Federal  banking 
supervisory  agencies — conflicts  further 
aggravated  by  the  absence  of  procedures 
for  consultation  and  coordination  among 
these  agencies.  The  absence  of  broad 
agreement  within  the  banking  industry 
upon  the  need  for  many  of  the  proposals. 


or  the  form  In  which  particular  pro- 
posals should  be  cast,  is  a  fiirther  factor 
inhibiting  legislative  action. 

The  proceedings  of  the  American 
Bankers  Association  annual  convention 
held  in  Washington  during  the  week  of 
October  7  revealed  in  harsh  outline  the 
conflicts  in  policy  and  approach  on  the 
part  of  the  several  Federal  banking 
agencies  exercising  jurisdiction  over  ma- 
jor portions  of  the  banking  industry. 

The  Congress  is  not  unfamiliar  with 
iiu:onsistent  policies  on  the  part  of  agen- 
cies of  the  same  Federal  Grovemment. 
and  conflicting  aspirations  on  the  part 
of  segments  of  the  same  industry.  In- 
deed, informed  legislative  action  is  built 
in  large  part  upon  judgments  shaped  by 
the  clash  of  competing  interests  and 
contradictory  views  both  within  and 
outside  the  Government.  However,  Con- 
gress has  a  right  to  expect  that  agencies 
of  the  executive  branch  will  ultimately 
compromise  their  differences  so  that  the 
legislative  branch  may  proceed  with 
some  assurance  that  its  action  is  ac- 
ceptable to  those  upon  whom  it  relies  for 
expert  advice.  There  is  no  evidence  at 
this  time  that  such  a  consensus  is  even 
a  remote  possibility.  On  the  contrary, 
the  relationships  among  Federal  agen- 
cies exercising  coordinate  or  related 
jurisdiction  over  banking  have  deterio- 
rated steadily.  Inevitably,  such  deterio- 
ration has  been  accompanied  by  an  un- 
fortunate polarization  of  their  policies 
on  matters  of  vital  importance  to  the 
banking  commimity. 

Intervention  by  the  President,  in  my 
judgment,  is  long  overdue.    While,  con- 
cededly,  the  President  lacks  direct  con- 
trol   over    some    aspects    of    Federal 
monetary  and  banking  regulation,  the 
very    substantial    measure    of    control 
which  he  does  have,  together  with  the 
prestige  of   his  office,  afford   a  proper 
basis   for   his   immediate   action.    The 
President,  in  my  opinion,  should  desig- 
nate a  high  ranking  Federal  official — 
perhaps  an  Undersecretary  or  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Treasvur — as  the  co- 
ordinator of  relationships  among  all  the 
Federal  agencies  concerned  with  bank 
regulation.    These  Federal  agencies  in- 
clude the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  of  the 
Currency,    with    jurisdiction    over    na- 
tional banks;  the  Board  of  Governors  of 
the  Federal  Reserve  System,  with  jiuls- 
diction    over    State-chartered    member 
banks;    the  Federal  Daposit  Insurance 
Corporation,  with  jurisdiction  over  State- 
chartered    insured    nonmember    banks; 
and  the  Federal  Home  Loan  Bank  Board, 
with  jurisdiction   over  federally   char- 
tered savings  and  loan  associations  and 
member    State-chartered    savings    and 
loan     associations.     Also     involved     in 
banking  regulation  to  a  growing  degree 
is  the  Department  of  Justice,  which  has 
advisory  responsibilities  to  some  of  the 
agencies  mentioned  heretofore,  as  well 
as  direct  responsibility  for  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  antitrust  laws  as  they  relate 
to  banks.    Finally,  there  is  the  Securi- 
ties and  Exchange  Commission,  which 
has  recently  asserted  Jurisdiction  over 
certain   of   the   fiduciary   fimctions   of 
banking  institutions. 

It  should  be  the  responsibility  of  the 
President's  designee,  in  concert  with  the 


&genc\e8  concerned,  to  work  out  a  de- 
tailed procedure  for  their  continuing 
consultation,  and  for  coordination  of 
their  major  pc^cies.  That  official 
should  be  responsible  for  seeing  to  it  that 
the  procedure  so  formulated  is  adhered 
to.  It  may  well  be  that  such  action,  if 
taken  promptly  and  vigorously,  will  ob- 
viate in  the  long  nm  any  need  for  a 
drastic  legislative  overhaul  of  the  struc- 
ture of  Federal  banking  supervision.  In 
any  event,  intervention  by  the  President 
would  serve  as  a  useful,  indeed  a  neces- 
sary, interim  measure  to  ameliorate  ex- 
isting discord,  and  to  prevent  further 
impairment  in  significant  intragovem- 
mental  i-elationships.  Most  importantly, 
it  would  serve  to  end  the  present  uncer- 
tainty in  the  banking  industry  and  else- 
where as  to  whether  the  administration 
has  a  banking  policy,  and  if  so,  what 
that  policy  really  is. 


OUTLAW  THE  COMMUNIST  PARTY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  today 
resubmitted  a  biU  which,  if  passed,  will 
in  effect  outlaw  the  Commimist  Party  of 
the  United  States.  I  have  done  so  after 
over  2  years'  careful  study  of  the  issues 
involved  and  because  I  believe  that  no 
other  action,  however  well  intended,  will 
rid  this  country  of  the  menace  of  an  or- 
ganization whose  objective  is  the  ulti- 
mate overthrow  of  oiur  representative 
form  of  government. 

Only  a  few  days  ago.  the  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  J. 
Edgar  Hoover,  in  a  speech  before  the 
Brotherhood  of  the  Washington  Hebrew 
Congregation  had  this  to  say  about  the 
Communist  Party,  UJ3-A.: 

We  are  at  war  with  communism  and  the 
sooner  every  red-blooded  American  realizes 
this  the  safer  we  will  be.  Here,  In  the  United 
States,  the  cause  of  International  commu- 
nism is  represented  by  the  Communist 
Party,  U5_A. — a  cunning  and  defiant  sub- 
versive conspiracy  which  is  financed,  di- 
rected and  controlled  by  the  Kremlin.  Its 
membership  consists  today  of  a  hard  core  of 
revolutionary  fanatics  who  are  knowingly 
and  eagerly  subservient  to  the  dictate*  of 
Moscow.  The  dupes,  the  dlssldenU  and  the 
faint  of  heart  have  long  since  been  pvu-ged 
from  the  party's  ranks.  Today,  the  Commu- 
nists are  engaged  In  a  vlgoroiis  campaign  to 
divide  and  weaken  America  from  within. 

So  spoke  FBI  Director  J.  Edgar 
Hoover  about  the  Communist  Party, 
U.S-A.  He  spoke  only  2  weeks  after  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  United  States 
was  taken  by  an  avowed  Communist. 

It  has  now  been  over  2^  years  since 
the  Supreme  Court  upheld  on  June  5, 
1961,  the  law  creating  the  Subversive 
Activities  Control  Board  which  author- 
izes the  Attorney  General  to  require 
Communists  to  register. 

Although  some  20  cases  have  been  ini- 
tiated under  the  law,  none  of  these 
cases  has  been  culminated,  and  indeed 
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the  probability  that  they  will  be  effec- 
tively prosecuted  becomes  more  remote 
with  each  passing  day.  Furthermore,  a 
reading  of  the  Supreme  Court  decision 
raises  the  distinct  possibility  that  when 
the  present  proceedings  reach  the  Su- 
preme Court  on  appeal — another  delay 
of  12  years — the  Court  may  very  well  rule 
that  the  registration  requirement  is  a 
violation  of  the  fifth  amendment  and 
that  Communists  may  not  be  forced  to 
register.  Indeed  the  Chief  Justice,  Mr. 
Earl  Warren,  in  his  dissenting  opinion 
stated  that  "the  act  does  constitute  a  vio- 
lation of  the  fifth  amendment." 

It  seems  highly  possible  that  all  the 
efforts  and  cost  now  being  directed  to- 
ward the  registration  of  members  of  the 
Communist  Party  may  ultimately  be  of 
no  avail;  assuming  the  majority  of  the 
Court  concurs  with  Chief  Justice  Warren, 
and  this  does  not  seem  an  imreasonable 
assimiption  today.  , . 

I  am  aware  that  some  will  say  that  a 
law  to  outlaw  the  Commuist  Party, 
U.S.A.,  will  merely  result  in  the  members 
of  that  party  going  "underground"  or 
will  merely  result  in  the  Communist 
Party  adopting  a  different  name  to  avoid 
the  letter  of  the  law. 

I  do  not  believe  either  of  these  argu- 
ments valid.  So  long  as  members  fail 
to  register  they  are  already  underground 
for  all  intents  and  purposes.  And  I  do 
not  mind  in  the  least  if  we  cause  the 
members  of  the  Communist  Party  some 
discomfort  in  having  to  select  a  new  ban- 
ner under  which  to  parade. 

I  believe  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  call  a  spade  a  spade,  and  when  we 
must  recognize  the  Communist  Party, 
UJ3.A.,  for  what  it  is  in  the  words  of  the 
FBI  Director  "a  cimnlng  and  defiant  sub- 
versive conspiracy  which  is  financed,  di- 
rected, and  controlled  by  the  Kremlin." 
It  does  not  deserve  the  cloak  of  legality. 
I  urge  its  support  of  all  Members  for  this 
bill  and  hope  the  Un-American  Activi- 
ties Committee  of  the  House  will  hold 
he£Uings  at  the  earliest  feasible  date. 


PROJECT  HOPE 


Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  amid  the 
jolting  happenings  of  the  past  2  weeks, 
few  if  any  Americans  have  considered 
any  events,  other  than  those  that  have 
dealt  with  the  untimely  loss  of  the  late 
President. 

Though  for  most  of  us.  the  world  stood 
still  on  that  terrible  Friday  afternoon, 
the  22d  day  of  November,  and  for  many 
the  day-to-day  routine  that  encompasses 
us  sdl  is  just  now  returning  to  normal, 
nevertheless  events  continued  to  happen 
In  many  places  around  the  world. 

On  November  22,  Dr.  William  B. 
Walsh,  president  of  Project  HOPE,  an- 
nounced that  the  teaching-training  hos- 
pital ship  SS  Hope  which  began  a  medi- 
cal mission  to  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  on  the 


20th  of  this  month,  will  visit  the  Repub- 
lic of  Guinea  at  the  conclxislon  of  its  mis- 
sion to  Ecuador.  The  former  U.S.  hos- 
pital ship,  staffed  by  more  than  80  mem- 
bers of  the  medical  profession  who  will 
remain  with  the  vessel  for  the  duration 
of  her  voyage,  will  be  away  from  the 
United  States  for  approximately  2  years. 
Most  of  the  permanent  staff  is  expected 
to  serve  aboard  the  Hope  for  the  dura- 
tion of  its  journey  to  Ecuador  and 
Guinea,  a  tribute  Indeed  to  the  selfless- 
ness and  humanitarianism  of  this  group 
of  dedicated  Americans  who  will  be  away 
from  their  families  and  friends  until  late 
in  1965. 

With  its  forthcoming  voyage  to 
Guinea,  the  SS  Hope  will  have  visited 
three  continents — Asia,  South  America, 
and  Africa.  In  1960  and  1961  the  ship 
spent  12  months  in  Indonesia  and  South 
Vietnam,  and  last  March  she  concluded 
a  10-month  visit  to  Salaverry  in  north- 
western Peru.  As  my  colleagues  well 
know,  the  Hope  visits  only  those  nations 
to  which  it  has  been  invited,  and  Dr. 
Walsh  has  received  invitations  from 
more  than  30  nations  urging  him  to  dis- 
patch the  hospital  ship  to  other  lands. 

Of  particular  interest  to  us  is  the  fact 
that  the  Hope  arrived  In  Guayaquil. 
Ecuador.  December  2  to  begin  a  medical 
mission  which  is  expected  to  last  10 
months.  Staffed  by  83  physicians,  den- 
tists, nurses,  nurse  anesthetists,  phar- 
macists, dental  hygienists,  dietitians. 
X-ray  technicians,  medical  technicians, 
physical  therapists,  a  Protestant  minis- 
ter, and  a  Catholic  priest,  the  Hope  will 
anchor  off  Guayaquil  where  she  will  be 
joined  by  an  additional  group  of  30 
American  physicians  and  dentists  who 
will  work  alongside  the  vessel's  perma- 
nent staff  for  approximately  2  months 
until  replaced  by  another  complement  of 
some  30  to  35  doctors.  This  group  is  the 
rotating  staff  and  is  comprised  of  top- 
flight members  of  the  medical  profession 
who  serve  without  pay.  The  permanent 
staff  members  receive  salaries  far  below 
what  they  could  earn  were  they  to  prac- 
tice their  profession  in  the  United  States. 

I  recall  the  arrival  of  the  SS  Hope  in 
Salaverry,  Peru,  last  March.  The 
"Hopies,"  as  the  staff  have  come  to  be 
called,  quickly  established  outpatient 
clinics  ashore,  set  up  an  examination  and 
immunization  program,  and  distributed 
milk  to  the  children,  many  of  whom  had 
never  tasted  it  before. 

On  the  afternoon  of  February  28  of  this 
year,  10  months  after  the  ship's  arrival 
in  Salaverry,  over  45,000  people  stood 
where  once  there  were  but  a  dozen,  wav- 
ing farewell  to  the  ship  and  the  "Hopies." 
The  ship  had  been  decorated  from  stem 
to  stern  with  garlands  of  flowers  by  the 
townspeople;  bouquets  of  flowers  and 
small  gifts  were  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  departing  "Hopies";  weeping  moth- 
ers stood  on  the  shore  and  thrust  healthy 
Infants,  once  sick,  or  imdemourished, 
into  the  arms  of  the  doctors  and  nurses 
who  had  made  them  well.  As  the  ship 
began  its  journey  northward,  people  wept 
unashamedly  on  the  shore  and  a  com- 
plete and  deathly  silence  enveloped  the 
crowd  until  the  ship  disappeared  from 
view. 

Such  is  the  impact  of  the  SS  Hope. 


This  fine  symbol  of  America's  com- 
passion for  others  began  another  medical 
mission  this  week  and  Americans  every- 
where may  be  proud  of  the  selfless  devo- 
tion of  these  "Hopies"  who  work  tire- 
lessly to  bring  medical  teaching  as  well 
as  care  to  those  in  need  in  the  far-distant 
corners  of  the  world. 


ACTION  IN  KENTUCKY 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
marks, and  to  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  much 
has  been  said  about  the  tragic  murder 
of  our  former  President  and  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  have  printed  In  the 
Congressional  Record  the  telegram  sent 
by  Associated  Industries  of  Kentucky  to 
the  Kennedy  family: 

Ik  Memoriam — John  PrrzcERAU)  Kennedy, 
1917-1963;  35th  President  or  the  United 
States 

(The  following  telegram  was  sent  to  the 
Kennedy  family  at  the  White  House.) 

The  members,  officers,  directors,  and  staff 
of  Associated  Industries  of  Kentucky  join  me 
In  extending  to  the  Kennedy  family  this  ex- 
pression of  condolence  in  a  trying  hour. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  untimely  death,  apparently 
at  the  hands  of  a  Marxist,  should  bring  home 
to  all  of  us  the  dangers  that  He  In  coddling 
the  many  appendages  of  this  vile  conspiracy, 
and  It  demonstrates  convincingly  where  our 
Nation's  real  enemies  are  spawned. 

That  the  Nation  should  thusly  lose  lU 
President  and  you  a  beloved  member  of  your 
family.  Is  a  matter  of  grief  to  us  all. 

William  M.  Horn, 
President,    Associated     Industries    o/ 
Kentticky. 

I  further  feel  that  the  following  front 
page  editorial  from  the  newspaper  Ac- 
tion In  Kentucky  is  worthy  of  the  at- 
tention of  all  Members : 

Tki   Bn-TER   Fruit   of   Apatht 

They  have  told  us  there  Is  no  danger  from 
the  radical  left — that  It  Is  small  and  Incon- 
sequential. Only  Idiots,  neurotics,  and  right- 
wing  extremists  worry  about  It. 

They  have  aimed  literary  and  personal 
venom  In  the  direction  of  concerned  conserv- 
atives. They  have  smeared  their  organiza- 
tions and  labeled  the  legitimate  protest  of 
Insane  policies  as  the  Nation's  biggest  threat. 

Today,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  lies  burled 
in  Arlington  Cemetery  while  a  shocked  Na- 
tion Is  Joined  by  the  rest  of  the  civilized 
world  In  mourning,  nostalgia,  and  chagrin. 

The  35th  President  of  the  United  States 
was  brutally  shot  to  death  by  a  sniper  on 
Friday,  November  32,  1963 — a  new  day  of 
Infamy. 

The  prime  suspect  was  a  leading  propa- 
gandist for  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee. This  Is  one  of  the  many  Marxist-ori- 
ented groups  calmly  Ignored  by  those  who 
withhold  their  pastoral  and  journalistic  acid 
for  use  against  organizations  seeking  less 
government,  more  responsibility,  and  a  bet- 
ter world. 

In  the  pattern  of  other  organizations 
spawned  by  the  left  and  protected  by  the 
"liberal"  establishment,  a  tint  of  respectabil- 
ity has  been  provided  from  the  cloistered 
stained  glass  windows  of  religious  institu- 
tions— down  to  and  Including  Louisville. 
And  aU  the  whUe,  the  "liberal  press"  looks 
the  other  way  and  damns  their  critics. 
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The  bigotry  of  the  big  press  has  never  been 
more  evident.  Had  this  evil  deed  been  per- 
petrated by  someone  with  conservative  lean- 
ings, or  even  an  Infiltrator  Into  aome  con- 
seratlve  group.  Is  there  any  doubt  what 
would  have  happened?  The  names  of  all 
conservative  leaders  and  organizations  would 
have  been  raked  through  the  mud  in  the 
biggest  gullt-by-asBoclatlon  campaign  in 
history.  There  would  have  been  cries  to 
"hang  them  all."  The  flood  of  anonymous 
phone  calls  had  already  started  before  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald's  apprehension. 

Now  that  a  Marxist  leader  of  the  Fair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee  and  a  member  of 
the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  Is  Impli- 
cated, a  truly  fair  and  Impartial  attitude 
would  now  dictate  a  similar  probing  analy- 
bU  of  the  leftist  network.  Nothing  like  this 
Is  happening.  It  has  been  played  down,  wUl- 
fully  suppressed  to  the  extent  possible. 

An  Investigation  and  listing  of  the  names 
of  Kentucky  leaders  who  have  lent  their 
endorsement  to  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee and  similar  fronts  might  be  expected. 
But  the  voice  of  the  monopoly  press,  so 
eager  to  use  the  names  of  conservatives  In 
bad  light.  Is  woefully  sUent.  Yet  they  are 
here  and  they  are  known. 

The  devious  (or  inept)  minds  of  self- 
styled  liberal  writers  and  commentators  and 
preachers  have  even  managed  to  twist  this 
thing  into  an  equal  preachment  against 
groups  trying  to  counter  the  force  of  the 
murderous  left.  Rather  than  calling  for  a 
recognition  of  right  from  wrong,  they  urge 
against  such  decision. 

The  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  Is  but 
one  left  front  to  achieve  a  sort  of  misguided 
acceptance  through  such  serpentine  logic. 
Members  of  this  group  were  behind  the  re- 
cent youth  tour  to  Communist  Cuba  in 
defiance  of  the  United  States. 

The  same  sorry  crowd  of  beatnik  types 
spent  3  spectacular  days  harassing  the 
House  Committee  on  Un-American  Activities 
when  It  sought  Information  about  the  odor- 
ous affair. 

The  Incident  smacked  of  earlier  Com- 
munut-lnclted  riots  against  the  committee 
at  San  Francisco,  which  local  seminary  pro- 
fessors and  liberal  newspapers  said  were 
merely  the  vigorous  expressions  of  healthful 
American  youth.  Meanwhile,  the  liberal 
rank  and  file,  armed  with  cocktail  glasses 
raised  on  high,  were  busy  defending  them 
at  parties  all  over  the  better  side  of  town. 

The  purpose  of  abusing  this  honorable  arm 
of  the  Congress  was  Identical  In  each  in- 
stance— to  discredit  and  destroy  It  If  poe- 
•ible.  This  is  In  harmony  with  a  standing 
policy  of  the  Marxist  conspiracy,  which  Im- 
mediately got  busy  trying  to  disassociate  It- 
self from  any  connection  with  Lee  Harvev 
Oswald. 

Oswald's  death  at  the  hands  of  another 
killer  on  Sunday,  November  24,  like  the 
death  of  the  President,  was  tragic  but  not 
surprising  except  to  thoee  who  have  been 
closing  their  eyes  and  minds  to  the  clear 
reality  around  them.  Tragic  in  a  different 
way— and  for  a  different  reason. 

Conservatives  In  Louisville  were  predict- 
ing It  would  happen,  for  the  purpose  of  si- 
lencing him  and  preventing  a  trial  that 
would  focus  page  1  attention  on  a  long 
string  of  CommunUt-supportlng  organiza- 
tions that  have  been  given  silent  and  toler- 
ant condonement  by  the  establUhment  press. 

For  his  defense,  Oswald  significantly  had 
wught  the  help  of  a  Communlst-protecUng 
New  York  attorney  by  the  name  of  John  Abt. 
whose  own  record  in  the  evolution  of  the 
conspiracy  In  the  United  States  is  detailed  In 
13  different  parts  of  James  Burnhams  re- 
vealing and  almost  suppressed  book.  "Web 
of  Subversion."  Especially  pertinent  Infor- 
mation about  his  Involvement  in  cell  activ- 
ity In  his  own  apartment  Is  delineated  on 
pages  9S  and  99.  The  ACLU  waa  hU  second 
choice. 
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The  Marxists  and  their  fellow  travelers  had 
everything  to  gain  from  Oswald's  death.  The 
conservatives,  along  with  the  ordinary  imin- 
formed  or  misinformed  American  Incensed 
at  the  Kennedy  ti-agedy.  at  this  point  had 
everything  to  lose. 

Oswald's  death  was  therefore  the  logical 
expectation  to  anyone  who  has  observed  even 
casually  the  pattern  of  the  Marxist  mind  In 
operation — all  the  way  from  semantics  to 
murder.  And  It  wouldn't  do  to  have  Oswald 
dispensed  with  by  another  Identified  Marxist 
or  leftist.  That  would  put  things  right  back 
where  they  stood.  It  would  have  to  be  done 
by  an  untagged,  unexpected,  unaffiliated 
person. 

His  death  came  at  the  hands  of  a  girlie- 
show  operator.  Jack  Rubensteln,  who  was  so 
well  known  to  Dallas  police  and  had  offered 
free  drinks  to  so  many  rep>orters  that  nobody 
bothered  to  check  when  he  violated  security 
and  went  to  the  basement  of  the  Dallas  jail. 
The  buildup  of  Rubensteln  as  a  good  citizen 
is  already  well  imderway. 

The  shot  that  kUled  Oswald  also  killed  the 
Impact  a  national  demonstration  of  the 
Marxists  mind  would  have  had  on  the  Amer- 
ican public  during  a  spectacular  trial  In 
which  every  word  would  be  weighed  and 
evaluated.  It  undoubtedly  shut  off  the 
flow  of  additional  information  about  the 
leftist  network  that  could  have  been  brought 
to  light  in  such  a  trial. 

Fortunately,  there  Is  every  indication  that 
Federal,  State,  and  local  authorities  are  co- 
operating In  a  deeper  probe  to  uncover  as 
much  related  Information  as  possible. 

All  this  is  not  to  Imply  that  the  murder  of 
President  Kennedy  was  part  of  a  plot  beyond 
the  brain  of  one  misguided  Individual.  But 
It  perfectly  Illustrates  the  eagerness  with 
which  establishment  networks  leap  at  every 
opportunity  to  castigate  conservatives  and 
protect,  when  they  can  get  away  with  it,  the 
agencies  of  the  left. 

Before  Oswald  was  picked  up,  the  insinu- 
ations were  running  fast,  firm,  and  clear. 
In  keeping  with  the  best  tenets  of  propa- 
ganda,   they    were    repeated    often. 

Those  who  have  been  leaping  at  rash  con- 
clusions In  the  past,  without  any  basis  of 
fact.  Independent  study  or  analysis,  now  have 
cause  for  self-examination.  When  people 
bUndly  respond  to  herd  Instinct  and  group 
opinion,  as  most  mlddle-roaders  do  almost 
Instinctively,  they  lend  credence  to  the  cause 
of  the  enemy. 

This  occurs  when  a  vengeful  public  press 
gives  only  one  side  of  a  story  and  its  gullible 
readers  leap  for  the  bait.  I  have  seen  It 
happen  In  Louisville  frequently  during  the 
last  3  years,  with  "good  people"  using  their 
tongues  to  mouth  blind,  unreasoned  "planted 
opinion"  whUe  letting  their  brains  take  a 
protracted  vacation. 

It  Is  a  case  of  bitter  Irony  Indeed,  that  the 
late  President's  brother.  Attorney  General 
Robert  P.  Kennedy,  declared  there  was  prac- 
tically no  danger  from  the  left.  To  the  dis- 
may of  thoughtful  and  knowing  conserva- 
tives, he  (M^ered  a  major  curtailment  of 
FBI  activities  In  the  very  area  of  our  na- 
tional shame  that  ultimately  produced  his 
brother's  death. 

Such  mistaken  Judgment  can  occxu"  on 
both  ordinary  and  sophisticated  levels — for 
leader  and  layman  alike  are  subject  to  whim 
and  to  human  error.  Whatever  motive  may 
be  ascribed,  the  cold  figures  reflect  a  600- 
percent  advance  of  Communist  enslavement 
of  people  since  World  War  11— without  the 
use  of  a  single  Russian  platoon.  With  Amer- 
ican endorsement,  in  most  cases,  of  pollde* 
that  encouraged  the  development.  Bad  ac- 
tions, based  on  bad  advice,  fostered  this 
Ignoble  retreat  from  freedom. 

Our  late  President  went  to  his  grave  with 
an  undelivered  speech  criticizing  the  very 
conservatives  who  have  l>een  warning  about 
groups  that  foster  Oswald-type  thinking.  It 
U  now  too  late  for  John  Pltagerald  Kennedy. 


Ignoring  the  real  enemy  while  wearying  about 
the  real  (although  critical)  friend,  cost  him 
his  life.  But  It  Is  not  too  late  for  our  Nation 
to  mend  Its  erring  ways  of  abandoning  God. 
helping  the  enemy,  and  punishing  those  who 
evidence  genuine  concern  about  the  collec- 
tlvlst  spiral  which  threatens  to  engulf  us 
all.  ^ 

The  memory  of  this  handsome,  energetic 
young  man,  struck  down  at  the  peak  of  his 
career,  should  remind  us  again  of  the  price 
of  national  apathy.  The  only  thing  extreme 
about  those  who  have  been  sounding  the 
clarion  call  about  the  Marxist  apparatus  Is 
that  they  have  been,  and  remain  today  ex- 
tremely right. 

While  the  Nation  prays  for  its  departed 
leader,  let  it  also  pray  that  our  piilpit,  press 
and  national  policy  wlU  reap  some  germ  of 
truth  and  understanding  from  this  disaster. 
This  is  expecting  a  great  deal — this  opening 
of  closed  minds.  BspeclaUy  powerful  prayers 
seem  to  be  in  order  from  those  men  of  the 
pen  and  the  cloth  who  preach  doctrines  of 
peace  and  understanding,  while  simultane- 
ously advancing  such  evU  conglomerations 
as  the  leftwlng  apparatus  that  produced  an 
Oswald. 

Out  of  the  Nation's  mourning  may  come 
a  new  dedication.  And  from  It  may  flow  a 
victory  for  freedcxn,  for  God.  and  for  the 
awakening  Republic.  Let  us  work  to  that 
noble  end. 


HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  imanlmous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  Nation  has  lost  a  great  political 
leader  and  statesman.  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man will  be  sorely  missed.  Devoting  his 
life  to  good  causes,  he  fought  consist- 
ently for  principle  and  for  practicing 
the  ideals  of  our  democracy.  Governor 
Lehman's  distinguished  career  has  been 
noted  in  editorials  and  articles  through- 
out the  country. 

I  include  in  the  Record  editorials  from 
the  New  York  Post  and  the  New  York 
World -Telegram  and  Svm: 
(From    the   New  York   Port.   Dec.    6.    1063] 
Hekbxkt  Lehman  :  A  Proitls  in  Cousack 
John  P.  Kennedy,   in  July  ot   this  year, 
designated  31  reclplenU  of  the  Presidential 
Medal    of    Freedom— the    highest    honor    a 
President  can  bestow  for  peactlme  service  to 
the  country.    One  of  those  selected  for  such 
distinguished    recognition    was    Herbert    H. 
Lehman;    the   awards  were   to  be  presente^^ 
this  weekend. 

It  Is  a  cruel  accident  of  history  that  neither 
Mr.  Kennedy  nor  Mr.  Lehman  will  be  pres- 
ent when  the  ceremony  Is  held. 

Herbert  Lehman  will  be  remembered  with 
affection  and  esteem  for  many  things.  What 
Is  perhaps  most  memorable  Is  the  extent  to 
which  his  fighting  spirit  grew  and  his  con- 
victions deepened  with  the  passage  of  time. 
He  was  an  able,  enlightened  Governor  who 
carried  forward  the  spirit  of  hiunane  gov- 
ernment— he  called  it  government  with  a 
heart — that  had  pervaded  the  Smith  and 
Roosevelt  eras  in  Albany.  A  reserved  man 
with  no  special  gift  of  oratory  and  a  con- 
genital dislike  for  demagogy,  he  was  never- 
theless elected  Governor  four  times — more 
often  than  any  other  man  In  the  annals 
of  the  State.  His  quiet,  sometimes  hesitant 
voice  commimlcated  both  a  sense  of  com- 
paMlon  and  Intagrtty  that  confoimded  the 
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polttleal  rabbleroiuen.  Tbe  son  of  »  wealthy 
man,  hlj  concern  for  the  tUspoetesseil  waa 
never  patronizing. 

After  Albany  came  his  leadership  of  the 
United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilitation 
Administration — a  poet  in  which  all  the 
human  debris  of  a  war-rayaged  world  be- 
came his  bxirden. 

He  was  71  when  he  was  elected  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  1949:  a  record  of  large  achievement 
was  already  written,  and  this  seemed  des- 
tined to  be  the  serene  twilight  of  a  life  of 
distinction.  Instead  it  produced  his  finest 
hours  and  when,  It  might  be  said,  he  crossed 
the  bridge  from  virtue  to  greatness.  It  was 
In  those  hours  that  he  met  the  critical  test 
tha  places  him  In  the  company  of  Norrls. 
La  I^jllette,  and  others  In  that  small  band 
of  Senate  figures  who  have  dared  to  stand 
almost  alone  against  the  fm-les  of  the  day. 

Tb«  portent  was  there  dxuing  his  Senate 
campaign.  In  that  interval  Cardinal  Spell- 
man  Issued  his  lamentable  assault  on  Mrs. 
Roosevelt  over  the  ald-to-educatlon  bill. 
Most  of  the  local  polltlcoe  suffered  acute  po- 
litical lockjaw:  Herbert  Lehman  rose  to  Mrs. 
Rooeevelt's  defense  In  dignity  and  solitude. 
There  were  those  who  said  he  had  commit- 
ted political  suicide,  but  the  electorate  had 
s  larger  wisdom. 

In  Washington,  almost  at  the  moment  of 
Lehman's  arrival,  the  age  of  McCarthy  began. 
Cowardice  and  evasion  dominated  the  Sen- 
ate; Lehman  refused  to  be  intimidated.  In 
the  summer  of  1953,  many  Senate  liberals, 
In  a  dubious  effort  to  alBrm  their  own  pa- 
triotism, sponsored  a  so-called  antl-Com- 
munlst  bill  more  damaging  to  the  Bill  of 
Rights  than  any  legislation  McCarthy  had 
proposed.  Herliert  Lehman,  with  EStes  Ke- 
fauver,  stood  up  defiantly,  declaring: 

"I  will  not  betray  the  people  of  my  State 
In  order  to  cater  to  the  mistaken  Impreeslon 
some  of  them  hold.  •  •  *  My  conscience  will 
be  easier,  though  I  realize  my  political  pros- 
pects may  be  more  dllScult.  I  shall  cast  my 
'  vote  for  the  liberties  of  oiu*  people. 

Lehman's  passion  for  freedom  had  been 
abundantly  revealed  in  these  trials;  his  ded- 
ication to  equal  rlgfhts  was  the  other  major 
preoccupation  of  his  Senate  career,  and  again 
he  waa  ahead  of  his  time.  Long  before  the 
civil  rights  movement  had  won  political 
allies  in  many  high  places,  Lehman  was  fight- 
ing the  battle  for  effective  legislation  to  end 
the  degradation  of  second-class  citizenship 
and  give  American  Negroes  the  equity  and 
equality  so  many  of  them  had  so  long  been 
denied. 

Finally,  when  he  decided  in  1956  that  he 
could  no  longer  meet  the  physical  ordeal 
of  conscientious  Senate  service,  he  returned 
to  New  York.  Again  it  was  assumed  that  his 
political  lifetime  was  nearly  over;  instead  he 
plunged  with  implausible  fervor  into  the 
Democratic  reform  movement  and  became, 
with  Mrs.  Roosevelt,  not  merely  Its  spiritual 
leader  but  a  street-corner  activist.  Who  will 
ever  forget  the  pictures  of  him  pounding  the 
hot  pavements  of  a  sweltering  svunmer  for 
the  Wagner  reform  ticket  that  eventually 
staged  one  of  the  unforgettable  upsets  In 
our  political  annals?  Perhaps  the  reform 
crusade  was  the  hardest  effort  of  all;  It  re- 
qiiired  open  conflict  with  machine  men  Leh- 
man had  long  known,  and  he  was  a  sentimen- 
tal man.  But  he  did  not  shrink  from  It,  and 
his  example  stirred  the  conscience  of  a  city. 

And  so,  until  the  day  he  died,  Herbert 
Lehman  was  fighting  the  good  fight  for  t^e 
basic  American  decencies. 

His  voice  and  his  name  were  identified  with 
a  thousand  efforts  to  help  those  born  less 
fortunate  than  himself,  to  safeguard  our 
tradition  of  freedom,  to  fulfill  the  dreeim  of 
the  Emancipation  Proclamation. 

He  was  never  a  thunderer.  but  his  voice 
was  heard;  he  was  a  gracious  man,  evn  in 
dealing  with  his  adversaries,  but  he  could 
fight  hard  and  resolutely  for  tbe  things  in 
which  he  deeply  believed;   he  was  blessed 


with  humility,  but  he  scorned  obsequious- 
ness; he  knew  there  were  times  when  com- 
promises were  Inevitable,  but  his  incorrupti- 
bility was  always  clear.  He  endured  personal 
tragedy  with  gallantry  and  stoicism. 

Above  all,  he  Imparted  a  quiet  nobility  to 
all  the  causes  he  espoxised,  and  to  the  lives 
of  all  who  knew  him.  For  his  wife  and  others 
close  to  htm  there  can  only  be  the  consola- 
tion that  he  lived  long  enough  to  become  not 
merely  a  beloved  resident  of  New  York,  but 
a  revered  citizen  of  the  world. 

(From   the  New  York  World-Telegram  and 
the  Sun,  Dec.  6,  1963] 

LaOACT    OF   DSCKMCT 

Herbert  H.  Lehman  leaves  a  rich  political 
legacy. 

He  was  warm  and  human  In  a  field  where 
It  Is  sometimes  easy  to  become  aloof  and 
imperious. 

Veteran  reporters  remember  him  for  his 
availability,  his  constant  willingess  to  talk, 
even  when  under  attack.  Voters  remember 
his  folksy  approaches  on  streetcorners  and 
sidewalks. 

He  was  decent,  a  fine  person,  with  honest 
Instincts — and  politics  can  so  easily  com- 
promise such  Instlzuts.  There  was  never  a 
breath  of  scandal  attached  to  him. 

He  was  a  humanitrj-ian.  This  spirit  was 
stamped  on  every  piece  of  legislative  progress 
he  touched,  particularly  in  his  later  years  as 
a  Senator  in  Washington. 

He  was  very  serious,  especially  about  the 
various  offices  he  held.  Some  said  he  was  so 
serious  he  was  stuffy  and  humorless.  But 
that's  overstating  it. 

He  was  unique.  He  succeeded  Governor 
Roosevelt  when  the  latter  went  to  the  White 
House.  From  then  until  December  1942,  he 
was  Governor.  He  resigned  after  such  an  un- 
precedented time  In  office  to  take  a  Federal 
position  as  director  of  relief  for  wartom 
Exirope. 

He  later  continued  such  humanitarian 
work  with  the  UJ?.  He  returned  to  political 
office  in  1949,  when  he  was  elected  Senator. 

He  was  a  fighter.  He  fought  Tammany 
Hall  on  the  streets  of  New  York  and  he  won. 
He  fought  to  keep  Mayor  Wagner  in  office 
and  he  won. 

He  fought  in  the  U.S.  Senate  for  the  causes 
he  believed  In.  These  causes  always  had 
humanitarian  overtones. 

Yet  he  was  not  born  to  (>olitlc8.  He  came 
from  a  wealthy  background  and  enjoyed 
working  for  a  Wall  Street  banking  house. 
He  shunned  the  kind  of  politicking  he  even- 
tually grew  accustomed  to. 

For  a  man  who  was  such  a  reluctant 
politician,  he  succeeded  marveloiisly. 

Mr.  Speaker.  Joseph  Wershba  of  the 
New  York  Post  has  written  with  deep 
feeling  of  the  lasting  mark  which  Herbert 
H.  Lehman  has  left.  I  Include  his  ex- 
cellent article  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

(From  the  New  York  Poet.  Dec.  8.  1963] 

Herbert  Lehman  :  The  Mask  He  Lett 

(By  Joseph  Wershba) 

And  now  he  Joins  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 

Like  Mrs.  Roosevelt.  Herbert  Lehman  had 
his  roots  in  weU-to-do.  upper  middle  class 
society.  He  could  easily  have  led  the  quiet, 
contented,  gracious  life. 

But  even  after  he  was  80  years  old.  he  was 
walking  the  boardwalk  of  Coney  Island  un- 
der broiling  summer  sun  or  touring  street 
corner  rallies  on  cold,  rainy,  windswept  au- 
tiimn  nights,  exhorting  his  fellow  citizens  to 
drive  out  bosslsm  and  vote  for  reform. 

The  exertions  did  not  wear  him  down.  They 
kept  him  young  in  heart  till  the  last  moment. 

If  he  had  been  a  conservative  standpatter 
all  his  life.  It  would  not  have  occasioned  much 
surprise.  If  he  had  spent  the  days  of  his 
years  pursuing  his  business  and  augmenting 
his  wealth,  people  would  have  marked  him 


a  success  and  given  him  the  respect  due  his 
station. 

But  like  Eleanor  Roosevelt  and  her  hiis- 
band  before  her,  Herbert  Lehman  was  living 
witness  that  economic  determinism  often 
falls  apart  when  applied  to  human  personal- 
ity: Poor  people  are  not  always  radical  and 
rich  people  are  not  always  conservative. 
Sometimes,  the  greatest  ideologues  for  the 
advancement  of  the  underprivileged  may 
have  risen  from  the  class  of  the  favored  few. 

Herbert  Lehman  was  not  an  ideologue,  a 
theorist  or  a  creative  thinker.  He  was  &xx  ac- 
tivist, a  doer. 

In  one  of  the  greatest  moments  of  his 
coxmtry's  peril— the  period  of  McCarthylsm 
almost  triumphant — Herbert  Lehman  stood 
virtually  alone  among  public  officials  In 
fighting  McCarthy  head  on.  That  is  his 
greatest  glory. 

Herbert  Lehman  sought  to  save  his  coun- 
try from  going  down  the  dark  road,  and  his 
example  served  as  a  rallying  point  for  mil- 
lions of  his  fellow  countrymen  who  finally 
found  their  tongues.  And  that  is  the  great- 
est mark  he  leaves  in  history. 

The  Journalists  and  historians  say  Herbert 
Lehman  was  a  colorless  man  and  they  are 
probably  right — in  terms  of  "public  image." 
Search  the  thousands  of  clippings  on  his  60 
years  of  public  life;  search  the  hundreds  ol 
pages  of  his  biography  by  Allan  Nevlns. 
There  are  hardly  any  anecdotes.  There  is 
hardly  any  "color." 

He  had  dignity.  He  had  self-respect.  He 
had  respect  for  others.     That  was  his  color. 

He  had  all  the  material  prospects  of  life 
for  himself  and  his  family  and  he  did  what 
he  could  to  improve  the  living  conditions  of 
millions  of  human  beings  at  home  and 
abroad.    That,  too,  was  his  color. 

The  older  people  would  lean  out  to  touch 
him  as  he  came  amongst  them  on  his  Man- 
hattan campaigning  for  the  reform  move- 
ment; they'd  lift  their  hats  or  comment 
solicitously  that  he  looked  well  that  day — or 
maybe  that  he  wasn't  looking  as  well  as  the 
last  time.  This  was  a  patriarch  who  moved 
among  them.  And  on  them  he  had  left  his 
mark  of  50  years  of  service. 

He  left  his  mark,  too,  on  various  sections 
of  the  middle  class,  including  the  upp>er  por- 
tion which  was  persuaded  by  his  example  to 
accept  liberalism  as  a  fundamental  way  of 
American  life.  As  a  banker,  he  was  a  bul- 
wark of  American  capitalism.  He  believed 
without  question  in  the  merits  of  free  enter- 
prise. He  was  a  millionaire,  many  times  over. 
Yet  withal  he  was  the  essence  of  modem-day 
liberalism. 

In  his  years  as  Governor  of  New  York,  his 
liberalism  was  embodied  in  a  broad  program 
of  social  reform.  Every  worker  who  loses  his 
Job  today  and  is  tided  over  a  while  with  un- 
employment Insurance  has  Herbert  Lehman 
to  thank  in  part.  Every  elderly  person  who 
draws  public  benefits  and  assistance  today, 
has  Herbert  Lehman  to  thank  in  part. 
Every  worker  and  employer  who  have  been 
able  to  settle  their  differences  before  the 
State  labor  relations  board — instead  of  by 
lockout  or  strike — also  owe  Herbert  Lehman 
a  debt — and  many  other  advances,  like  pub- 
lic housing — are  some  of  the  marks  he  left. 

In  his  World  War  II  years  as  director  of 
the  United  Nations  Relief  and  Rehabilita- 
tion Administration  (UNRRA).  Lehman  fed 
and  clothed  as  many  European  civilians  as 
he  covUd — despite  the  enormous  problem  of 
international  suspicions.  There  was  alwajrs 
a  huge  monkey  wrench  in  the  machinery — 
but  many  Europeans  alive  today  have  Her- 
bert Lehman  to  thank.  And  that  too  is  a 
mark  he  left. 

All  these  are  important  legacies  of  a  man. 
And  yet.  one  keeps  coming  back  to  his  later 
years  for  the  marks  that  will  last  tbe  long- 
est. It  was  after  he  became  a  Senator,  a 
man  in  his  seventies,  that  he  threw  him- 
self into  the  great  struggles  of  the  day— 
and  became  the  conscience  of  liberalism  In 
public  office. 
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Ho  fought  for  civil  rights  for  the  Negro. 
He  fought  for  liberalized  inunlgratlon  laws. 
He  fought  against  the  tldelands  oil  give- 
away. He  fought  those  who  wanted  to  ex- 
innd  the  Korean  war  into  a  certain  ther- 
monuclear World  War  m.  He  had  to  defend 
himself  against  the  know-nothing  charges 
l>at  he  waa  a  Communist  in  disguise. 

And  always  the  fight  against  McCarthylsm. 
!';  was  not  the  only  voice  against  the  Mc- 
C.irthyltes  In  those  terror -reigning  days  of 
1953-54  when  the  Junior  Senator  from  Wis- 
consin had  browbeaten  most  of  Washington 
into  silence.  But  always,  on  the  fioor  of  the 
Senate,  there  was  Herbert  Lehman. 

And  then  the  period  in  which  he  is  most 
vividly  remembered — as  the  active  partner 
of  Eleanor  Roosevelt  In  spearheading  the  re- 
form movement  within  the  Democratic 
Party  of  New  York  aty.  There  were  many 
victories  in  that  fight:  Robert  Wagner  tak- 
ing on  Tammany  and  Carmine  DeSaplo — and 
winning;  DeSaplo  defeated  by  a  reformer  for 
district  leadership;  DeSaplo  losing  a  second 
time  in  his  comeback  attempt;  reform  Dem- 
ocrats victorious  in  a  number  of  local  elec- 
tions. 

The  reformation  of  the  Democratic  Party 
In  New  York  City  is  another  mark  of  Her- 
bert Lehman.  Whether  it  will  be  a  lasting 
one  never  really  depended  on  him  anyway. 
He  and  Mrs.  Roosevelt  gave  it  their  blessings 
and  their  fullest  effort — but  the  staying 
quality  of  a  reform  depends  on  the  new- 
comers who  take  over.  And  they  will  al- 
ways have  the  Lehman-Roosevelt  example 
to  remind  them  that  what  is  hard  earned 
must  be  hard  kept. 

Herbert  Lehman  could  Just  as  easily  have 
been  a  Republican  Instead  of  a  Democrat.  It 
was  an  accident  of  history  that  his  father  and 
uncle  had  settled  In  the  South,  where  they 
became  Democrats,  instead  of  in  the  North, 
where  they  most  likely  would  have  allied 
themselves  with  the  Republlcaui  Party. 

The  Lehman  brothers  came  from  Germany 
In  the  1860's  and  settled  in  Montgomery,  Ala. 
They  supported  the  Confederacy  during  the 
Civil  War,  then  moved  to  New  York  after  the 
war  was  over.  The  Joys  of  history  are  never 
more  rewarding  than  when  it  produces  such 
ironies  as  a  father  In  B4ontgc«nery  supporting 
the  Confederacy,  followed  by  a  son  in  New 
York  who  would  be  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
movement  for  Negro  rights  a  century  later. 
The  German  Jews  who  migrated  to  Amer- 
ica in  the  1840"s  allied  themselves,  in  the 
main,  with  the  Republican  liberal  tradiUon 
that  stretched  from  Lincoln  to  Theodore 
Roosevelt.  In  the  case  of  Herbert  Lehman, 
his  political  backgroomd  was  Democratic. 
But  over  and  above  the  party  consideration, 
his  outlook  was  In  the  liberal  tradition. 

Lehman  did  not  merely  Inherit  a  tradition 
of  liberalism  and  good  works.  He  developed 
It.  He  opened  his  eyes  to  the  lees  affluent 
world  outside  his  door  and  he  sew  there  were 
children  and  parents  in  the  Lower  East 
Side  who  would  not  share  in  the  bounty  of 
America  unless  people  like  himself  helped 
them.  He  always  said  that  the  pereon  who 
did  the  most  to  show  him  the  social  prob- 
lem was  Lillian  D.  Wald,  of  Henry  Street 
Settlement  fame.  They  had  been  brought 
together  by  a  member  of  the  Jacob  H.  Schlff 
family  in  the  1890's.  Lehman  became  an  ar- 
dent volunteer  worker  with  the  Henry  Sta-eet 
SetUement— and  that,  too.  U  one  of  the 
marks  he  leaves. 

He  and  his  wife  Edith  had  three  adopted 
children— and  their  feeling  for  children 
never  left  them.  It  was  Lehman  who  gave 
the  Children's  Zoo  at  Central  Park.  That, 
'oo.  is  a  lasting  Lehman  mark. 

In  his  last  year,  Lehman  was  deeply  dis- 
turbed by  the  rise  of  rlghtwlng  movement 
in  America.  He  sensed  their  essentially  anti- 
*>«mltlc.  anti-Catholic,  anti-Negro,  antl-llb- 
eral  nature.  He  saw  them  as  a  revival  of 
American  style  fascism  and  he  warned  that 
they  were  a  new  peril  to  the  freedom  of  this 
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Nation.  That  warning,  too.  is  a  mark  Her- 
bert Lehman  left. 

How  sum  up  this  kindly,  courteous,  per- 
sistent, gallant — and  "oolorlees"  man? 

"He  was  a  great  American  and  noble  Jew 
who  combined  in  his  life  and  works  the 
thunder  for  Justice  and  the  love  of  his  peo- 
ple reminiscent  of  the  prophets  of  Jewish 
history."  says  Rabbi  Joachim  Prinz. 

And  perhaps  that  Is  the  lasting  mark  left 
by  Herbert  Henry  Lehman.  1878-1963. 


Mr.  Speaker,  during  his  years  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  Senator  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
became  popularly  known  as  the  con- 
science of  the  Senate.  The  columnist, 
William  V.  Shaimon,  writing  in  the  New 
York  Post  of  Etecember  6.  describes  the 
Senate  years  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman.  His 
discerning  article  follows: 

(From  the  New  York  Post.  Dec.  6.  1963] 
Senate  Years 


(By  William  V.  Shannon) 
Washington. — Herbert  Lehman  was  a  pil- 
grim  who  never  stopped  seeking  the   good 
society. 

He  early  learned  that  cleverness  and  polit- 
ical guile  were  not  his  forte.  A  native  wU- 
dom  told  him  that,  when  in  doubt,  he 
should  trust  to  his  own  instinctive  reactions. 
He  made  of  his  Integrity  a  shining  shield 
that  enabled  him  to  go  unafraid  and  uncom- 
promlsed  into  scores  of  angry  controversies. 
He  had  the  enormous  strength  and  durabil- 
ity that  come  from  a  serene  conscience  and 
an  open,  imcomplicated  response  to  life. 

Those  of  us  who  cover  Washington  met 
him  late  in  his  pilgrimage.  We  did  not  at 
first  expect  that  we  would  be  witnesses  to 
some  of  its  most  exciting  and  meaningful 
episodes.  It  was  Just  this  season  of  the  year 
in  1949  when  Herbert  Lehman  arrived  as  a 
freshman  Senator  having  Just  defeated  John 
Foster  Dulles  in  an  unexpectedly  bitter  cam- 
paign. Lehman  thought  his  victory  had  put 
all  harsh  emotions  behind  him.  and  he 
looked  forward  to  constructive  work  in  the 
company  of  the  sober,  thoughtful  men  he 
expected  his  fellow  Senators  would  be.  But 
the  rancor  and  Innuendo  of  that  campaign 
were  the  true  harbingers  of  his  7  stormy 
years  in  Washington. 

Lehnuin  had  few  opportunities  to  achieve 
positive  accomplishments.  Almost  all  of  his 
energies  had  to  be  expended  in  combating 
folly,  rebutting  bigotry  and  reaffirming  basic 
principles. 

No  one  in  the  press  gallery  anticipated 
this  Horatio-llke  role  for  the  new  Senator. 
He  was  71.  dignified,  seemingly  rather  sol- 
emn, an  ex-banker,  and  best-known  as  a 
competent,  thrifty  Governor.  But  in  less 
than  3  months.  Joe  McCarthy  began  hU  ram- 
page against  the  State  Department. 

Like  many  others  in  those  early  days.  Leh- 
man innocently  believed  McCarthy  could  be 
argued  with  and  refuted  with  facts  and  logic. 
At  one  point  in  an  early  debate,  McCarthy 
fiourished  a  document  which  he  said  wovUd 
prove  his  charges.  Lehman  challenged  him 
to  read  it  aloud.  McCarthy  said  he  could 
not  do  so,  but  added :  "I  will  show  it  to  the 
Senator  and  allow  him  to  read  it  for  him- 
self." 

Lehman  promptly  walked  across  the  floor 
and  stretched  out  his  hand.  McCarthy  re- 
fused to  give  up  the  paper. 

That  was  Lehman's  first  instruction  in  the 
real  nature  of  the  "world's  most  exclusive 
club."  The  Senate,  during  most  of  his 
years  in  it.  was  at  a  hUtorically  low  ebb. 
both  in  its  moral  atmosphere  and  in  the 
quality  of  ite  leaders  and  prominent  Mem- 
bers. 

Equally  revealing  for  Lehman  was  a  radio 
debate  in  which  he  took  part  in  the  spring 
of  1951  after  Truman  fired  General  Mac- 
Arthur.  The  other  participants  were  Homer 
Capehart,  Robert  Taft  and  Hubert  Hum- 
phrey.   The     discussion     grew     imusually 


heated.  Just  as  the  program  waa  going  off 
the  air.  Capehart  denounced  Humphrey  and 
Lehman  as  pro-Communist  China.  They 
denied  It.  Capehart  began  to  push  Himi- 
phrey.  When  Lehman  tried  to  Intervene, 
Capehart  shoved  him.  Lehman  held  his 
own  during  30  seconds  ot  so  of  clumsy  spar- 
ring before  the  fight  was  broken  up.  He 
suffered  no  damage  except  a  broken  nalr  of 
glasses. 

Reflecting  on  it  the  next  day,  he  ahook  his 
head  in  bemusement.  "Nothing  like  that 
ever  happened  to  me  before.  You  know,  be- 
fore I  came  down  here,  I  honestly  tised  to 
think  the  Senate  was  the  greatest  delibera- 
tive body  in  the  world." 

He  llghUy  emphasized  the  word  "deUbera- 

Lehman,  shortly  afterward,  tried  dxuing  a 
long  night  session  to  save  the  price  control 
bUl— this  was  during  the  Korean  war— 
against  crippling  amendments.  The  official 
Democratic  leaders  had,  for  all  jnttctlcal 
purposes,  abandoned  the  bill  to  Its  fate.  But 
Lehman  kept  plugging  away,  speaking 
against  almost  every  amendment  and  de- 
manding roUcaU  votes.  When  the  badly 
mauled  measure  finally  came  to  a  vote  on 
final  passage,  he  voted  "present."  Under 
the  Senate  rules,  a  Member  can  vote  "pres- 
ent" only  with  the  consent  of  the  Senate. 
But  It  is  a  rule  that  is  honored  only  in  the 
breach.  No  Senator  had  been  forced  to  ex- 
plain a  vote  of  "present"  in  over  60  years. 
That  night,  however,  during  an  angry  half- 
hour  of  gavel  pounding  and  shouting,  the 
Republicans  insisted  that  Lehman  vote  "yea" 
or  "nay"  on  final  passage.  They  won  their 
point  on  a  roll  call.  39  to  85. 

Lehman  asked  what  the  penalty  was  for 
not  voting.  Told  there  was  none,  he  said. 
"The  Senator  from  New  York  does  not  wish 
to  disregard  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  and 
therefore  reluctantly  votes  'yea.'  " 

Was  it  merely  personal  vlndictiveneas 
that  ImpeUed  Taft.  Wherry.  Hickenlooper 
and  the  other  Republicans  to  extract  a  vote 
from  Lehman  that  night?  Or  did  they 
feel  his  vote  would  serve  as  a  kind  of  moral 
seal  attesting  that  the  bill  they  had  con- 
cocted was  not  as  bad  as  he  had  said  It  was? 
Whatever  the  reason.  Lehman  was  increas- 
ingly forced  into  the  lonely  role  of  critic  and 
crusader  during  his  Senate  years.  This  was 
a  paradox  because  he  was  not  by  tempera- 
ment a  rebel  or  a  dissenter. 

A  man  such  as  Watnx  Morse  positively 
enjoys  being  a  nay-sayer  and  a  minority  of 
one.  But  Lehman,  although  shy,  was  poten- 
tially a  good  club  man.  He  was  easygoing 
and  friendly  by  nature,  and  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  Democratic  Governor  with  a  Re- 
publican legislature  in  Albany  had  taught 
him  the  necessity  for  tact  and  compromise. 
But  the  Senate  during  his  years  there  re-  - 
peatedly  outraged  his  fundamental  moral 
instincts.  He  Just  could  not  find  any  com- 
mon ground  with  the  McCarthyites,  the  reac- 
tionary Republicans  such  as  Capehart,  and 
the  hardshell  southerners. 

The  public  rarely  caught  a  glimpse  of  this 
confiict  between  congeniality  and  con- 
science since  conscience  so  regularly  won. 
The  Washington  record  was  not  whoUy  one 
of  battles  gallantly  fought  and  lost.  In  his 
first  year,  he  almost  slnglehandedly  forced 
the  substitution  of  a  more  liberal  displaced 
persons  bill  for  the  measiu-e  ortglnally  re- 
ported out  by  Pat  McCarran.  This  victory 
which  opened  America's  door  to  thousands 
of  additional  refugees  was  one  very  close  to 
Lehman's  heart. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete  without 
a  word  about  Mrs.  Lehman.  They  had  a 
beautiful  marriage.  One  reason  Herbert 
Lehman  could  be  so  strong  In  the  public's 
service  was  that  he  was  so  secure  and  hapoy 
in  his  private  life. 

They  shared  a  deep  love  of  chUdren  and  of 
animals.  The  delightful  Children's  Zoo 
which  they  recently  gave  the  city  in  Central 
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Park  unites  th«M  two  Intm-eata.  It !«  a  hap- 
py m«incrlal  to  a  warmliearted  and  high- 
minded  man. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  children  of  New 
York — the  future  generations — owe  deep 
<lebta  of  gratitude  to  Gov.  Herbert  H. 
Lehman,  not  only  for  his  legacy  of  a 
BterUng  example  of  public  service,  but  for 
his  keen  appreciation  of  their  childhood 
pleasures. 

In  1960,  at  the  tUne  of  their  golden 
wedding  anniversary.  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Lehman  generously  donated  funds  for 
the  establishment  of  a  children's  zoo  to 
Central  Park.  The  Children's  Zoo  has 
been  a  source  of  great  delight  to  count- 
less children. 

Nora  Ephron,  writing  In  the  New  York 
Post  for  December  6,  captured  the 
wonderful  spirit  of  Governor  and  Mrs. 
Lehman  as  they  took  pleasure  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  children  who  visit  the 
KX).     Her  moving  article  follows: 

[From  the  New  York  Poet.  Dec.  6,  1963] 

Foa   Lehman:    Thx  Lauchtzh   or   Chilokkn 

(By  NoraEphron) 

He  was  an  old  man  with  that  special  kind 
of  wisdom — he  knew  there  was  nothing  like 
children  to  keep  people  yotmg.  He  stood, 
resting  against  his  cane,  near  the  enchanted 
castle  o*  the  Children's  Zoo,  and  he  watched 
the  youngsters  laughing  and  playing  with 
the  animals. 

After  a  while  his  wife  turned  to  him.  "I 
think  you'd  better  go  now,"  she  said. 

"Not  t*xst  yet."  he  repUed. 

That  was  2  months  ago,  the  last  time  Gov. 
Herbert  Lehman  wm  able  to  visit  the  Central 
Park  Zoo  he  and  his  wife  gave  to  the  children 
of  New  York.  Yesterday,  he  died  Just  a  few 
blocks  from  the  fairy  village  over  1,800,000 
persons  have  seen  since  Its  dedication  2  years 
ago. 

THE  EIVCHANTED  ACKE 

There  were  a  few  children,  bundled  up  In 
wlndbreakers.  at  the  zoo,  yesterday.  They 
ran  through  the  Snchanted  Acre.  Lehman 
and  his  wife  designed,  through  Noah's  Ark, 
the  witch's  house  in  Hansel  and  Gretel,  the 
castle;  they  fed  the  ducks  in  the  Dee.  They 
were  shouting  and  laughing  and  playing,  un- 
consciously, what  was  probably  the  only 
tribute  the  grand  old  man  would  have 
wished. 

In  Old  MacDonald's  Farm,  Stockyard 
Keeper  John  Adornette  was  consoling  a  goat, 
who  was  watching  a  4-year-old  named 
Thomas  eat  the  cracker  he  was  supposed  to 
feed  the  livestock.  "The  children  and  the 
animals  have  a  better  time  here,"  said 
Adornette,  who  transferred  from  the  main 
zoo  2  weeks  ago.  Thomas  looked  at  the  cow 
and  said  "moo"  several  times,  which  Is  the 
only  thing  children  seem  to  be  able  to  say  to 
cows. 

LOVED  TO  WATCH  THEM 

In  the  stainless-steel  kitchen  Inside,  a 
man  was  slicing  up  hundreds  of  carrots.  In 
the  office,  a  keeper  named  Fitzgerald  was 
ordering  bales  of  hay.  Mrs.  Autumn  Smith, 
a  clerk  who  knew  Lehman  for  14  years,  tried 
to  txpnes  what  most  the  employees  felt  yes- 
terday : 

"Lately  he  hadn't  been  here  too  much," 
said  Mrs.  Smith,  "but  they  used  to  be  here 
almost  every  day  on  the  weekends.  He  loved 
children.  He  wanted  the  children  to  have 
fun  and  he  really  loved  to  watch  them." 
Mrs.  Smith  Is  married  to  Lehman's  chauf- 
feur and  first  met  him  In  Washington  In 
1949. 

"I  remember  the  first  time  I  was  Intro- 
duced to  him.  In  the  Senate  OlQce  Building," 
ahe  said.  "He  couldnt  have  been  nicer  if 
we  had  been  the  President  and  First  Lady. 
He  was  a  man  with  so  much  heart." 


OOLOZM  AKinvExsaar  aot 
The  Lchmans  presented  the  boo  to  the 
city  on  their  golden  wedding  anniversary. 
"But  the  best  reason."  the  Governor  said 
at  the  time,  "Is  that  it  will  give  pleasure  to 
all  those  little  ones." 

When  the  zoo  was  opened,  adults  could 
enter  only  If  accompanied  by  a  child;  last 
year,  with  the  approval  of  the  Lehmans, 
the  rule  was  changed  to  allow  anyone  to 
come  in.  Yesterday,  a  young  couple  looked 
through  the  swiss  cheese  holes  in  a  large 
box  that  holds  a  number  of  fast-multiplying 
mice.  "It's  Just  wonderful."  said  the  wom- 
an.   "I  wonder  whose  idea  It  was." 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 


Mr.  OUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  GUBSER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  last 
Saturday.  December  7,  I  was  one  of  the 
few  Members  of  the  House  present  when 
a  legislative  day  was  established  in  about 
1  minute  for  the  purpose  of  qualifying  a 
discharge  petition  to  be  filed  today  on  the 
civil  rights  bill  now  pending  before  the 
House  Rules  Committee.  On  Saturday 
I  heard  the  gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr. 
Halby]  attempt  to  make  a  point  of  order 
that  a  quonun  was  not  present.  It  is  my 
personal  opinion.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  had 
the  gentleman  from  Florida  been  recog- 
nized, his  point  of  order  would  have  pre- 
vailed and  the  House  would  not  have 
been  duly  constituted  and  a  legislative 
day  would  not  have  passed.  It  is  my  fur- 
ther belief  that  had  a  quorum  call  been 
placed  in  effect,  the  list  of  absentees 
would  have  included  ardent  supporters 
of  the  discharge  petition  who  contend 
that  the  duty  of  Congressmen  Is  to  stay 
to  attendance  until  the  civil  rights  bill 
is  passed. 

Despite  the  events  of  last  Saturday,  the 
reality  of  today's  sltuaUon  is  that  the 
required  number  of  legislative  days  have 
elapsed  and  a  discharge  petition  on  H.R. 
7152  has  been  filed. 

It  Is  ironic  that  the  committee  to  be 
discharged  is  the  Committee  on  Rules 
which  was  "liberalized"  earlier  this  year 
after  a  heated  controversy.  Proponents 
of  Ihis  "liberalization"  claimed  that  add- 
tog  three  Members  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee would  assure  the  fact  that  all  legisla- 
tion would  be  brought  to  the  House  floor 
for  a  vote.  Now,  even  with  a  Rules  Com- 
mittee which  is  to  their  liking  they  are 
urging  us  to  bypass  it  just  10  legislative 
days  after  a  bill  was  officially  reported  to 
it. 

The  dual  standards  for  what  consti- 
tutes delay  for  the  Rules  and  the  Ju- 
diciary Committees  is  difficult  for  me  to 
understand.  The  Judiciary  Committee 
considered  and  debated  and  compro- 
mised this  bill  from  May  8  to  November 
20  of  this  year,  a  period  of  more  than  6 
months.  Even  the  honorable  chairman 
of  the  Judiciary  Committee  required 
from  October  29  to  November  20,  a  period 
of  almost  3  weeks,  to  officially  report  the 
bill  after  his  committee  had  ordered  it 
reported. 


Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  say  with  any  de- 
gree of  honesty  that  the  10  days  which 
have  elapsed  stoce  the  Rules  Committee 
assumed  Jurisdiction  of  the  civil  rights 
bill  is  any  more  of  a  delay  than  the  al- 
most 7  months  which  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee consumed  to  considering  this  bill? 
Is  the  10  days  which  have  elapsed  since 
the  hberalized  committee  assumed  ju- 
risdiction of  the  bill  any  more  of  a  delay 
than  the  2V2  years  which  were  needed 
before  an  admtoistration  civil  rights  bill 
was  even  proposed  to  this  Congress? 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  has  been  conceded  that 
this  discharge  petition  cannot  possibly 
bring  the  civil  rights  bUl  up  for  House 
consideration  during  the  current  year. 

The  leadership  plans  to  adjourn  by 
December  20  and  under  House  rules  the 
bill  could  not  be  considered  under  the 
discharge  petition  until  December  23. 
There  is  httle  question,  therefore,  that 
the  bill  cannot  be  debated  vmWl  next  year. 

The  discharge  petition  will  not  bring 
about  earlier  consideration  by  the  Rules 
Committee. 

The  gentleman  from  Virginia,  Chair- 
man Howard  Smith,  has  announced  that 
he  will  hold  hearings  early  In  January. 
Despite  what  some  may  say  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia,  there  is  no  one  who 
would  even  imply  that  his  word  is  not 
good. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  the  civil  rights  bill 
will  be  considered  in  January  if  the  Dem- 
ocratic leadership  truly  wants  it  consid- 
ered, today's  discharge  petition  is  a 
meaningless  gesture.  It  will  accomplish 
nothing  for  the  cause  of  civil  rights. 

What.  then.  Is  the  purpose  of  the  dis- 
charge petition? 

This  is  a  question,  Mr.  Speaker,  which 
I  cannot  answer  nor  would  I  attempt  to 
answer.  Some  have  suggested  that  It  is 
politically  motivated  but  I  would  not  pre- 
simie  to  sit  in  Judgment  of  another  Mem- 
ber's motivation. 

Those  who  suggest  political  motivation 
say  that  the  discharge  petitioners  expect 
pubUc  confusion  to  serve  the  partisan 
purpose  of  harmtog  Republicans  who  be- 
lieve that  in  a  government  of  law  we 
must  preserve  legal  and  orderly  proce- 
dure. They  say  the  American  public  Is 
unfamiliar  with  the  complexities  of  legis- 
lative parliamentary  procedure  and  will 
immediately  interpret  failure  to  sign  a 
discharge  petition  as  opposition  to  civil 
rights.  They  contend  that  the  public 
will  forget  the  fact  that  49  Republican 
House  Members  have  Introduced  compre- 
hensive civil  rights  bills  as  against  37 
Democrats,  an  Impressive  comparative 
figure  when  Democrats  outnumber  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  approximately  3 
to  2.  They  feel  the  public  will  not  re- 
member that  Republicans  furnished  the 
bipartisan  support  at  President  Ken- 
nedy's request  which  was  responsible  for 
favorable  Judiciary  Committee  action  on 
civil  rights  and  that  the  long -established 
voting  record  of  Republicans  to  Congress 
Is  overwhelmtogly  in  favor  of  justice  and 
equality  under  the  law.  They  feel  the 
public  will  forget  these  thtogs  and  Jump 
to  the  conclusion  that  Republicans  are 
opposing  civil  rights. 

Mr.  Speaker,  regardless  of  what  may 
have  motivated  it.  many  Members  of  the 
House  find  themselves  on  the  horns  of  a 
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difficult  dilemma.  On  one  side  they  must 
defy  orderiy  procedure  or  on  the  other 
stand  falsely  aocooed  of  toetng  against  a 
civil  rights  biU. 

Having  confidence  to  the  totelligenoe 
of  the  American  people,  it  is  not  difficult 
for  me  to  decide  what  to  do  to  this 
dilemma. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  for  equal  rights 
under  the  law  and  I  expect  to  vote  to 
favor  of  a  civil  rights  bill  during  the 
month  of  January  1964.  And  I  expect  to 
vote  for  it  after  orderly  legislative  pro- 
cedure has  been  followed. 

The  test  of  my  sincerity  will  come  with 
my  vote  on  the  civil  rights  bill.  I  will 
not  demagog  by  signing  this  petition 
today. 

If  I  were  to  sign,  I  would  not  be  help- 
ing the  cause  of  civil  rights.  Though  the 
petition  has  been  misrepresented,  caus- 
ing many  well  meaning  individuals  and 
organizations  to  temporarily  misunder- 
stand, this  petition  will  not  hasten  House 
consideration  of  the  bilL 

To  sign  It  would,  to  my  opinion,  violate 
and  prostitute  the  legislative  process 
because  of  pressure. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  Congressman  who  Is 
worthy  of  the  name,  is  expected  to  be  able 
to  withstand  pressure  and  to  do  what  he 
knows  is  right  as  his  mtod  and  heart  see 
the  right. 

Though  It  is  not  the  easiest  way.  I 
believe  the  right  way  Is  to  follow  orderly 
procedure. 


PROCUREMENT  METHODS  OP  THE 
DEFENSE  DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  mtoute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  apologise  for  the  necessity  of  tak- 
ing your  time  and  that  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  to  call  attention  agato  to 
the  haphazard,  toefflclent  procurement 
metiiods  of  our  Defense  Department. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  "Why  should  it 
be  necessary  for  me  to  carefully  scan 
hundreds  of  procurement  documents 
each  week  to  order  to  show  those  in  au- 
thority how  millions  of  dollars  can  be 
saved?" 

My  staff  is  limited  and  so  Is  the  time 
of  a  few  expert  volunteers.  It  Is  neces- 
sary for  us  to  work  long  and  hard  in  or- 
der to  ferret  out  the  deplorable  and  inex- 
cusable procurement  methods  by  which 
tax  dollars  are  being  wasted. 

Thank  goodness,  some  of  the  military 
authorities  appreciate  what  I  have  done 
In  pointing  out  these  gross  mistakes  and 
nave  pledged  their  full  support  and  coop- 
M-ation.  Maj.  Gen.  Prank  W.  Moorman, 
Head  of  the  Army  Electronics  Materiel 
Command,  and  Brig.  Gen.  Wesley  Prank- 
nn.  Head  of  the  Array  Electronics  Mate- 
rial Agency,  have  done  just  that  in  the 
I'ecent  past.  I  believe  they  are  sincere. 
With  their  help,  I  know  mmions  can 
be  saved. 

One  case  where  a  tremendous  saving 
can  be  effected  Is  to  the  purchase  of  an 


autopilot  known  as  the  AN/ASW  12. 
Back  on  June  7.  1963,  the  Los  Angeles 
Procurement  District  of  the  Electronics 
Command  issued  a  sole  source  bid  docu- 
ment for  1,100  of  these  equipments.  In 
the  past,  I  have  discovered,  this  item 
oo6t  about  $20,000  each. 

When  this  dociunoit  came  to  my  at- 
tention on  June  13,  I  noted  that  there 
was  a  stipulation  of  "no  drawings  avail- 
able." I  immediately  asked  the  Army  to 
supply  me  with  copies  of  past  contracts 
for  the  equipment,  feeUng  I  would  dis- 
cover drawings  had  todeed  been  lx>ught 
and  paid  for.  On  June  19,  1963,  copies 
of  five  past  contracts  for  the  equipment 
were  mailed  to  me,  and  I  was  advised 
that  five  more  contracts  were  cturently 
active. 

One  glance  at  those  five  old  contracts 
almost  made  me  lose  my  Hoosier  tem- 
per. The  Army  had  bought  drawings 
and  specifications  as  a  part  of  all  five 
contracts,  dating  back  to  1958.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  it  had  spent  $450,000  for 
tills  material  on  the  five  old  contracts 
alone. 

In  separate  letters  to  Brig.  Gen.  Allen 
T.  Stanwix-Hay,  commander  of  the 
Electj-onics  Materiel  Agency,  Philadel- 
phia; and  CoL  Burleigh  B.  Drummond. 
commander  of  the  Los  Angeles  Procure- 
ment District  of  the  Army,  I  said  to  part 
that: 

It  a{^>earB  to  me  that  drawings  should. 
Indeed,  exist  in  a  quantity  sufficient  to  pro- 
vide enough  information  so  that  practically 
anyone  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  compe- 
tence could  manufacture  this  set.  I  think 
this  equipment  should  now  be  removed  frtHn 
the  expensive  shelter  of  sole  Bource  and  put 
out  on  the  street  for  competitive  bidding. 

On  June  26.  1963,  General  Stanwlx- 
Hay  informed  me  by  phone  and  by  wire 
that  the  procurement  had  been  canceled 
and  said.  "Many  thanks  for  your  help." 

On  July  2.  1963,  General  Stanwix-Hay 
told  me  a  complete  tovestlgatlon  was  go- 
tog  forward. 

When  I  had  no  report  by  September, 
I  wrote  General  Moorman,  the  new  com- 
mander, and  asked  for  results  of  the 
probe.  Two  days  later,  the  general 
called  to  assure  me  he  was  to  sympathy 
with  the  accomplishments  being  made 
to  my  procurement  study  and  was 
pleased  with  the  victories  being  scored 
in  behalf  of  responsible  competitive  pro- 
curement. 

On  September  24,  1963,  a  letter  from 
the  Electronics  Command  reporting  on 
the  ASW  12  case  said,  to  part: 

As  indicated  In  your  letter,  manufactur- 
ing drawings  and  changes  thereto  for  the 
AN/ASW  12  have  been  procured  on  previous 
contracts.  In  order  to  expand  competitive 
procurement,  the  U.S.  Army  Electronics  Com- 
mand plans  to  buy  a  procurement  data  pack- 
age suitable  for  this  purpose. 

The  letter  claimed  manufacturing 
drawings  on  hand  were  but  60  percent 
complete  and  mentioned  that  proprie- 
tary items  were  tovoked  to  the  other  40 
percent. 

This  surprised  me,  Mr.  Speaker.  Cer- 
tainly the  Army  paid  100  cents  on  the 
dollar  and  the  people  had  every  right  to 
expect  delivery  of  100  percent  drawtogs. 
I  conveyed  my  feelings  to  the  Army,  and 
on  October  4,  19«3,  received  a  telegram 
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from  General  Moorman  assiuing  me  the 
Army  had  approached  the  contractor 
about  a  procurement  data  package  and 
stating  the  next  purcliase  of  the  equip- 
ment would  be  by  competitive  biddtog. 

The  fact  that  procurement  of  this  set 
will  be  competitive  to  the  future  is  good 
news.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  my  prediction 
this  procurement  will  drive  the  cost 
down  by  50  percent  under  the  past  aver- 
age price  of  $20,000  per  unit. 

The  bad  news  here  is  that  agato  Army 
civil  and  military  servants  have  done 
their  work  to  the  past  to  such  an  ineffi- 
cient and  slipshod  manner.  The  Army 
paid  out  tax  money  on  at  least  6  of  10 
past  contracts — and  I  imagine  on  all  10. 
Yet.  and  this  would  have  been  unbeliev- 
able to  me  years  ago  untU  I  learned  of 
all  the  waste  to  military  purchasing  it 
got  only  60  percent  of  what  it  paid  for 
and  no  one  seems  surprised. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  more  evidence 
that  the  Army  is  altogether  too  free  and 
easy  with  our  tax  dollars.  Here  is  con- 
crete evidence  of  the  superficial  way  to 
which  much  procurement  work  is  done 
Here  Is  proof  that  the  time  Is  here  and 
now  to  completely  fumigate  the  procure- 
ment areas  of  the  military  and  let  to 
the  fresh  air  of  efficiency  and  hard  work. 


ECONOMY  DRIVE  PROGRESSING 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  TMr.  Bowl  is  recognized  for  m 
mtoutes. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  mtich  has 
been  said  to  the  past  few  days  to  the 
press  and  on  the  air  of  a  new  vmve  of 
economy  to  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Federal  Government  This  Is  welcome 
news  to  many  of  us. 

The  new  budget  will  be  before  us  to 
January.  This  win  give  us  the  answer 
to  whether  or  not  the  President  has  been 
able  to  translate  his  welcome  words  Into 
facts  and  figures. 

Having  served  with  President  Johnson 
when  he  was  a  Member  of  the  Senate 
on  conference  committees  on  appropria- 
tion bills,  I  know  he  is  knowledgeable  as 
to  the  budget  and  can  recognize  waste 
as  well  as  areas  where  economy  <^n  be 
practiced.  It  Is  hoped  that  this  knowl- 
edge will  be  useful  to  htoi  to  his  present 
efforts. 

I  am  sure  the  American  taxpayer  hopes 
that  the  1965  budget  will  be  sharply  re- 
duced as  the  result  of  the  new  Presidents 
review. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  these  efforts  to  effect 
economy  to  Federal  spending  are  not 
new.  nor  have  they  been  the  concern  <rf 
only  one  politk;al  party. 

May  I  remind  my  colleagues  that  on 
March  4  of  this  year,  announcement  was 
made  of  the  formation  of  a  task  force 
from  among  the  Republican  members  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
task  force  was  orgaziized  to  study  the 
President's  budget  and  to  make  recom- 
mendations as  to  where  reductions  could 
be  made  without  curtailing  or  eliminat- 
tog  any  essential  service.  I  have  the 
privilege  of  serving  as  chairman  of  this 
task  force.  The  task  force  was  conceived 
and  appototed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa   [Mr,  Jensen],  the 
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ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Ap< 
proprlations  Committee.  The  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  has  long  been  an  advo- 
cate of  economy  in  the  Government  and 
has  been  successful  in  years  gone  by  in 
saving  millions  of  dollars  for  the  Amer- 
ican taxpayers.  The  other  Members  of 
the  task  force,  in  addition  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jkkskn]  and  myself, 
are  the  gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
PORDl,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  OsTERTAG].  the  gentleman  from 
Wisconsin  [Mr.  Lairo],  and  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]. 

The  minority  leader  [Mr.  HalleckI 
has  been  most  helpful  to  the  task  force 
in  counseling  with  us  and  in  Joining  with 
us  in  the  study  of  the  budget. 

The  task  force  has  had  the  advantage 
of  meetings  with  and  advice  from  former 
President  Eisenhower. 

Maurice  Stans.  director  of  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  during  the  Eisenhower  ad- 
ministration, gave  great  assistance  to  our 
task  force. 

TASK    rOBCX   GOAL 

We  concluded  that  budget  reductions 
were  not  only  feasible  but  essential  to 
the  national  interest.  Our  conclusion 
was  that  new  spending  authority  could 
be  cut  by  a  magnitude  of  from  $10  to  $15 
million. 

We  were  chided  and  ridiculed. 

The  President,  in  his  March  6  press 
conference,  doubted  our  ability  to  make 
substantial  reductions  and  stated  that 
he  had  submitted  a  hard  budget. 

The  dlstingxiished  majority  leader  took 
the  floor  to  chastise  us  verbally,  suggest- 
ing that  the  economy  move  was  impos- 
sible unless  we  deprived  our  children  of 
education,  took  food  from  their  mouths. 
He  complained  that  we  threatened  the 
security  of  the  aged  and  Ignored  the  ill. 
He  gave  a  long  list  of  projects  through- 
out the  United  States  which  he  said 
would  be  lost  forever  if  we  had  our  way. 
In  fact,  after  hearing  all  of  the  things 
the  gentleman  charged  us  with.  I  did  not 
want  to  look  in  the  mirror  for  several 
days. 

I  call  your  attention  to  the  majority 
leader's  speech.  You  will  find  It  In  the 
RscoRo  of  April  2,  1963,  from  page  5492 
to  page  5525,  33  pages,  and  I  may  say 
that  even  the  printing  bill  for  the  speech 
was  no  small  item.  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  fact  that  we  have  cut  the  budget, 
without  inflicting  the  hardships  or  bring- 
ing about  the  catastrophes  the  gentleman 
envisioned. 

We  welcome  the  suggestions  that  Presi- 
dent Johnson  will  urge  reduced  spend- 
ing, and  we  hope  that  his  suggestions 
will  not  receive  the  vitriolic  reception  ac- 
corded those  of  our  task  force. 

ACHIZVKMXNTS    TO    DATS 

What  have  we  done?  Here  is  the  rec- 
ord of  achievement  thus  far. 

Of  the  11  appropriation  bills  for  fiscal 
year  1964  already  passed  by  the  House, 
the  budget  request  was  $91,817,407,145. 
When  these  bills  were  acted  upon  by  the 
House,  the  amoxmt  passed  was  $86,397,- 
074,119.  or  a  total  reduction  at  this  time 
of  $5,420,333,026. 

I  feel.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  can  con- 
fidently estimate  an  additional  reduc- 
tion of  the  original  budget  requests  of  $2 


billion,  and  that  when  this  session  of  the 
Congress  adjourns,  I  estimate  that  the 
House  will  have  m^de  savings  of  $7% 
biUion. 

The  President  has  been  talking  of 
budget  cuts  in  the  new  1965  budget.  Let 
us  recall  that  we  are  still  working  on 
the  1964  budget,  and  his  influence  would 
be  welcome  here,  as  well.  I  would  hope 
that  President  Johnson  would  use  his 
great  Influence  In  the  other  body  to  help 
us  hold  down  appropriations  in  several 
forthcoming  conferences  where  the 
House  figures  are  below  those  of  the  Sen- 
ate. And  in  those  cases  where  the  other 
body  has  found  means  of  reducing  the 
House  figures.  I  hope  that  we  will  re- 
cede and  accept  their  Judgment  In  the 
Interest  of  economy. 

By  reason  of  the  continuing  resolution, 
this  Is  possible. 

MDEK   CAN    BX    DONX 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  not  reached  the 
goal  set  by  our  task  force,  but  there  has 
been  a  real  accomplishment.  Who  will 
deny  $7  Vi  billion  Is  not  a  real  accomplish- 
ment? Much  of  it  has  been  bipartisan. 
The  distinguished  chairman  of  our  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  has  made 
a  number  of  hard-hitting  speeches  in 
which  he  pointed  out  exactly  where  we 
are  heading  with  our  extravagance  and 
our  plarmed  deficits. 

More  should  have  been  done  and  more 
can  be  done. 

The  task  force  will  continue  In  the 
next  session,  and  we  will  continue  to 
count  on  bipartisan  support. 

We  plan  to  make  a  minute  study  of  the 
new  budget,  as  we  did  of  the  old.  And  I 
can  say  now  that  we  will  again  refuse  re- 
quests for  our  detailed  worksheets — the 
"bill  of  particulars"  as  they  were  called. 
We  shall  not  furnish  the  spenders  with 
our  figures  nor  give  them  the  opportunity 
to  use  our  figures  in  their  propaganda  to 
build  a  case  against  us. 

We  shall  continue  to  work  for  economy 
and  we  shall  welcome  help  from  any 
source.  We  shall  strive  for  a  balanced 
budget.  We  shall  rely  heavily  on  the 
economy  pledges  of  those  who  iirged  the 
tax  cut  bill  last  summer.  We  will  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  avoid  planned 
deficits,  or  deficits  of  any  kind.  We  be- 
lieve that  planned  deficits  are  not  in  the 
bests  Interests  of  the  Nation. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  want  to  commend 
the  gentleman  first  of  all  for  the  state- 
ment he  has  made.  We  are  apparently 
coming  to  the  end  of  a  long,  drawn-out 
first  session  of  the  Congress.  We  have 
not  finished  the  work  on  the  appropria- 
tion bills,  as  we  should  have  finished, 
but  we  have  gotten  some  of  them  passed. 

I  agree  with  the  gentleman  completely 
that  when  the  task  force  which  he 
headed  began  Its  work,  when  it  was  an- 
nounced that  on  the  Republican  side  of 
the  aisle  here  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives we  were  going  to  make  a  de- 
termined effort  to  try  to  reduce  Federal 
spending,  to  do  away  with  waste  and 
extravagance,  many  scoffed.     We  were 


subjected  to  ridicule.  Scare  stories  of 
all  sorts  were  being  published  in  the 
press  and  spoken  here  In  the  House  of 
Representatives.  Predictions  were  made 
as  to  the  dire  things  that  would  happen 
if  we  were  able  to  cut  some  of  these 
appropriation  bills.  We  have  been  able 
to  cut  them,  and  I  have  not  discovered 
where  any  real  damage  has  been  done  to 
any  essential  function  of  the  Ctovem- 
ment.  On  the  contrary.  I  think  the  Gov- 
ernment Is  still  spending  too  much 
money.  But  may  I  say  parenthetically, 
that  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  and  those  who  served  with 
him  on  the  task  force,  our  members  on 
the  Appropriations  Conunlttee.  and  those 
of  us  on  our  side  who  have  been  strug- 
gling for  some  sense  in  Government 
spending. 

There  have  been  times  when  we  just 
have  not  had  enough  help.  We  are  in 
the  minority.  Without  help  from  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle  we  cannot  prevail. 
I  think  the  gentleman  spoke  very  well 
when  he  said  that  of  course  in  some  in- 
stances we  have  had  help  from  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  and  certainly  I  would 
be  the  first  to  commend  this  business  of 
putting  fiscal  responsibility  ahead  of 
what  otherwise  might  in  some  degree  be 
a  matter  of  party  responsibility. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  that 
the  fight  has  just  begim.  As  we  go  into 
the  next  session  to  wind  up  the  affairs 
that  should  have  been  disposed  of  before 
now,  we  should  continue  our  efforts  for 
some  sort  of  fiscal  responsibility,  for  re- 
striction of  our  spending  and  for  taking 
care  of  the  financial  affairs  of  our  Oov- 
ermnent. 

I  would  express  the  hope  that  we  will 
have  support  not  only  here  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  but  throughout  the 
country  from  people  who  say  to  us,  "Why 
do  you  not  do  something  about  excessive 
Federal  spending?" — but  who  do  very 
little  to  try  to  stimulate  public  interest 
in  that  direction.  If  we  could  get  that 
sort  of  help,  then  in  my  opinion  we  will 
be  much  more  successful  than  we  have 
been.  But,  certainly,  so  far  the  opera- 
tion headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
has  been  a  great  success,  and  again  I 
commend  him  and  his  colleagues  for  it. 
Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  dlsthigulshed 
minority  leader.  May  I  again  say  on  be- 
half of  the  task  force  that  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana,  has  been  most  helpful  not 
only  In  his  counsel  but  In  other  activities 
in  helping  the  task  force  and  we  appre- 
ciate his  counsel  and  his  help  very  much. 
Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Iowa  who  is  the  minor- 
ity leader  on  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  too 
want  to  compliment  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow]  for  a  Job  well  done  as 
chairman  of  the  Republican  budget  cut- 
ting task  force.  It  was  my  privilege, 
and  I  might  say  my  great  honor,  to  ap- 
point the  members  of  that  task  force. 
In  naming  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Bow]  as  chairman.  I  was  quite 
sure  that  I  was  naming  as  the  man  to 
chair  this  important  committee,  a  man 
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who  hiU!  great  Imowledfe  of  the  fimc- 
tions  of  Ctovemment  and  of  ahnoet  every 
agency  of  the  Government  as  a  rcavSt  of 
his  long  experience  both  as  an  invest^- 
tor  and  as  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  has  measured  up  and 
more  than  measored  up  to  the  task 
which  I  delegated  him  to  do. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  say  that  nev«r 
in  aU  the  25  years  that  I  have  been  a 
Member  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
have  I  seen  a  more  dedicated  group  of 
people,  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Appropriations  and  especially  the  mi- 
nority members  on  that  committee  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  majority  mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  do  a  job  more  ef- 
fectively and  more  dUIgenUy  than  has 
been  done  on  the  President's  budget  by 
reducing  that  budget  to  the  tune  of 
about  $7«4  billion  which  is  no  small  task. 
I  am  sure  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  win  agree  with  me  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  whom  I  have  Just 
named  will  be  satisfied  with  nothing  less 
than  a  balanced  biidget  for  the  fiscal 
year  1965  and  for  every  year  thereafter 
at  least  in  peacetime.  I  hope  even 
though  It  be  a  shaky  peace  that  it  will 
be  a  long  lasting  peace. 

So  again  I  want  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  and  I  also  want  to 
compliment  our  great  and  distinguished 
minority  leader,  the  gentleman  from  In- 
diana [Mr.  HALLECK]  for  the  fine  cooper- 
ation he  has  given  us.  and  also  I  feel  It 
my  duty  to  mention  the  gentleman  from 
minois  [Mr.  Arends  !  and  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  Btkncs]  as  well  as 
Mr.  Eisenhower.  Mr.  Stans  and  his  as- 
sistant*. You  know  $7,500  mUlIon  as  we 
say  out  on  the  farm  just  Is  not  hay.  It 
amounts  to  a  lot  of  dollars  for  every 
American  family.  We  propose  to  keep 
on  flghUng  and  working  dUlgently  for  a 
balanced  budget.  I  know  the  gentleman 
wlU  agree  with  me  that  we  intend  not 
Just  to  save  money,  but  we  intend  to 
have  a  balanced  budget  and  possibly  in 
1965  to  have  a  little  surplus  if  it  is  at 
all  possible  to  do  so.  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman will  agree  with  that. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  agree  with  the  gentle- 
man and  I  thank  the  genUeman  very 
much  for  his  contrfbuUon  to  the  discus- 
sion today. 

I  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  HoRANl  who  has  served  so 
many  years  and  so  dillgenUy  on  the  com- 
mittee and  has  been  one  of  the  members 
who  has  joined  In  effecting  great  savings 
over  the  years  to  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country. 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
Join  my  colleagues  In  complimenting  the 
task  force  on  at  least  setting  a  goal  for 
us  to  shoot  at  In  the  matter  of  wise 
spending  of  the  texpayers*  dollars, 
iney  are  not  easy  to  come  by.  We  work 
at  times  in  a  confusion  of  budget  sys- 
tems and  not  always  with  the  full  co- 
operation of  an  the  powers  of  the 
Oovemment  In  the  United  States.  Cer- 
tainly we  can  be  aided  In  our  labors  with 
Jne  right  attitudes  emanating  from  the 
white  House.  I  was  heartened  when  I 
heard  our  new  President  taking  action 
to  try  to  effect  some  economies  in  the 
expenditure  of  doUars,  and  I  want  to  ac- 
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eept  that  as  a  chaUenge  to  us  to  work 
with  him.  We  can  asstmie  that  he  is 
sincere  in  his  determination.  With  a 
determination  on  the  part  of  the  Con- 
gress, worthing  through  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations,  and  the  cooperation 
of  the  White  House,  I  know  that  wise 
spending  can  be  effected  and  that  whole- 
8omc  and  truly  constructive  savings  can 
be  had.  I  am  sure  that  the  toboggan 
that  the  doUar  has  been  on  for  so  many 
years  can  be  slowed  down  and  that  the 
value  of  the  dollar  that  the  American 
people  do  business  with  and  in  which 
their  savings  are  and  which  Is  reaUy.  in 
a  sense.  son»ewhat  sacred  to  ttiem  as 
they  move  on  into  their  old  age  will  be 
protected  by  the  work  that  we  are  here 
and  now  trying  to  do. 

Again  I  want  to  compliment  the  gen- 
tleman from  Ohio  and  his  coworkers,  one 
of  whom  is  here  and  served  on  this  task 
force,  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Pillion]. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  genUeman 
from  Washington  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  ,  a  member 
of  the  task  force  committee. 

Mr.  PILLION.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
House  of  Representatives  is  being  sub- 
jected to  an  extensive  campaign  of  crit- 
icism and  vilification.  A  principal  com- 
plaint is  the  delay  in  the  passage  of  the 
fiscal  1964  appropriation  bills. 

Up  to  now.  the  House  has  reduced  the 
$98.8  bmion  Presidential  budget  by  $5.8 
bUllon.  There  Is  one  more  appropriation 
bin  to  be  acted  upon — ^foreign  aid. 

It  is  reasonable  to  assume  the  foreign 
aid  item  wiU  t>e  reduced  by  about  $1.5 
bmion.  We  can  reasonably  anticipate  a 
total  reduction  in  the  Presidential  budg- 
et, made  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, of  about  $7  biUlon. 

Taking  into  consideration  Senate  res- 
torations and  final  conference  agree- 
ments, I  expect  that  the  total  congres- 
sional budget  appropriations  wiU  result 
in  a  final  net  reduction  of  more  $5  to  $5  J 
billion  below  the  Presidential  budget  rec- 
ommendations of  $98.8  billion  submitted 
last  January. 

Instead  of  condemnation,  this  House 
is  deserving  of  the  highest  praise  for  its 
conscientious  examination  of,  delibera- 
tion upon,  and  consideration  of  the  ap- 
propriations bills.  Based  upon  an  esti- 
mate of  50  million  families  In  this  Na- 
tion, each  family  Is  saved  from  an  even- 
tual average  tax  imposition  of  $100  per 
year. 

That  saving  alone  Justifies  the  delay 
in  the  passage  of  the  1964  appropriations 
bills. 

Yes.  it  would  have  been  easier  and 
more  pleasant  to  rubberstamp  the  1964 
Presidential  budget  after  a  curaory  ex- 
amination. 

It  is  no  easy  task   to  examine  and 

cross-examine  thousands  of  witnesses 

to  review  thousands  of  programs  and 
activities  in  detaU— to  confer  and  nego- 
tiate at  length  with  subcommittee  mem- 
bers upon  hundreds  of  items — ^to  reduce 
appropriations  without  decreasing  our 
military    power — ^to    reduce    programs 


without  curtailing  essential  puUic  serv- 
ices. 

I  want  to  categorically  state  that  ttils 
House  has  fuUy  and  most  capably  dis- 
charged Its  constitutional  responsibilities 
In  the  fiscal  manjigem«it  of  this  Gov- 
ernment. 

Some  newspapers  have  stated  that 
there  is  a  dark,  secret  plot  in  tills  House 
of  Representatives  to  obstruct  our  legis- 
lative process.  Others  have  charged  this 
House  with  Incompetence  and  Incapa- 
bUlty. 

If  the  elimination  of  $5  blUion  of  un- 
necessary spending  is  a  dark  conspiracy 
if  the  saving  of  $100  per  year  in  taxes 
to  every  famUy  in  this  NaUon  is  a  con- 
spiracy or  a  crime,  tlien  we  should 
proudly  plead  guUty. 

The  distinguished  Speaker  of  this 
House,  the  majority  leadership  of  this 
House,  the  chairman  and  the  majority 
members  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, the  membership  of  the  majority 
party  of  this  Rouse  are  aO  deserving  of 
this  Nation's  highest  praise  for  their  con- 
tributions to  the  legislative  processing 
of  this  year's  appropriations  bUls. 

The  distingtiished  chairman  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon]  deserves 
special  mention.  He  lent  his  chairman- 
ship, his  prestige,  his  wisdom,  his  pa- 
tience, his  encouragement  toward  the 
maintenance  of  fiscal  responslbUlty  on 
the  part  of  this  House  of  Represwita- 
tlves.  and  toward  the  restoration  of  fiscal 
sanity  and  solvency  In  this  Nation. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  It  Is  impossible  to 
mathematically  apportion  the  credit  due 
to  the  many,  many  Members  of  this 
House  for  their  part  in  this  long  year  of 
appropriations  legislation.  But,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  these  substantial  spending 
reductions  would  not  have  materialized 
without  the  unified  support  of  the  Re- 
publican Party  Members  of  this  House. 

For  the  first  time  In  my  memory,  the 
Republican  members  of  the  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittees  worked  as  a  team 
with  specific  appropriation  reduction 
targets. 

The  greatly  admired  ranking  Republi- 
can member  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Iowa  [Mr. 
Jensen]  ,  conceived  and  inspired  the  joint 
effort  that  finally  realized,  in  a  large 
meastffe.  our  party's  goals  of  prudent 
fiscal  management  and  a  minimum  tax 
liability  for  the  Nation's  taxpayers. 

He  appointed  a  Republican  appropria- 
tions task  force  to  carry  out  the  task  of 
examining  the  budget  and  setting  out 
goals  for  budget  reductions.  He  exer- 
cised his  usual  sound  Judgment  and  per- 
ception in  appointing  the  highly  re- 
spected gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl 
to  direct  and  coordinate  the  work  of  the 
subcommittees.  The  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl  did  an  outstanding  job. 
The  Republican  members  of  the  Ap- 
propriations Committee,  after  a  careful 
scrutiny  of  this  year's  $98.8  bllUon 
budget,  set  a  target  for  reducing  it  by 
$10blllion- 

Speclflc  reductions  were  agreed  upon 
for  each  appropriation  bUL  These  re- 
ductions were  given  unified  and  coordi- 
nated support  by  the  RepubUcan  mem- 
bers of  the  subcommittees. 
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A  reduction  of  $7  billion  by  this  House 
is  a  magnlflcent  achievement. 

The  establishment  of  specific  targets, 
the  unity  of  the  Republican  Party  behind 
these  targets,  has  resulted  in  a  greatly 
Improved  and  favorable  relationship  with 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
We  no  longer  split  the  difference  between 
the  House  and  Senate  appropriations  as 
a  matter  of  course.  The  House  has  been 
able  to  maintain  a  much  greater  per- 
centage of  its  reductions  in  conferences 
with  the  Senate  than  in  former  years. 

The  Republican  policy  committee  and 
the  Republican  conference  of  this  House 
gave  its  wholehearted  support  to  this 
program. 

And.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  has  been  a 
gigantic  effort.  It  has  been  a  magnifi- 
cent start  toward  restoring  fiscal  sound- 
ness. 

The  Republican  Members  of  this  House 
can  Justifiably  point  with  pride  to  their 
substantial  contributions  toward  produc- 
ing for  the  people  of  this  NaUon  a  |5 
billion  reduction  in  unnecessary  Federal 
spending. 

The  Republican  Party  Members  of  this 
House  furnished  the  inspiration  and  the 
persistence  needed  to  do  the  Job. 

The  target  for  this  year  of  the  Repub- 
lican Members  of  this  House  has  been 
substantially  realized. 

Fiscal  policies  and  fiscal  management 
will  be  a  most  controversial  issue  that 
will  arise  immediately  upon  the  conven- 
ing of  the  next  session  of  this  Congress. 
I  trust  that  the  Republican  Members 
can  again  unite  among  themselves,  and 
then  work  in  cooperation  with  the  ma- 
jority party  toward  a  realistic,  frugal, 
and  economical  fiscal  program  in  the 
next  year— toward  a  balanced  budget,  a 
sound  economy,  a  stable  currency. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Bow]  and  wish  to  say  that  it  has  been 
a  great  pleasure  to  work  with  the  gentle- 
man and  a  great  edification. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  and  wish  to  say  how 
much  the  task  force  has  appreciated  the 
fine  work  which  the  gentleman  did  and 
how  much  it  appreciated  his  counsel  and 
hard  work,  often  late  into  the  night,  on 
these  budget  figures. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  srleld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  Missouri  [Mr.  Cxtrtis],  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means, 
who  has  been  very  much  interested  In 
the  work  which  the  task  force  has  been 
doing  and  has  been  very  helpful  in  his 
aid  to  us  and  advice  to  the  committee  In 
many  instances. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  certainly  want  to 
thank  the  gentleman  from  Ohio. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  wanted  to  take  the  time 
to  add  my  commendation  to  the  task 
force  conducted  by  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Bow].  Indeed  it  has  done 
significant  work,  I  too  recall  the  cat- 
calls and  Jeers  that  were  received  at  the 
time  this  task  force  was  set  up  to  the 
effect  that  significant  cuts  in  the  budget 
could  not  be  accomplished.  The  argu- 
ment was  that  those  who  were  concerned 
about  getting  our  expenditure  side  of  the 
budget  down  were  Just  taking  on  an  im- 
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possible  task.  I  must  say  that  It  was  a 
very  difficult  task  that  the  gentleman  un- 
dertook, and  that  there  was  not  all  the 
cooperaUon  that  possibly  we  might  wish 
there  had  been.  Had  there  been  such 
cooperation  I  am  satisfied  that  this 
budget  would  be  much  lower  on  the  ex- 
penditure side  than  it  now  Is. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  deeply  understand  the 
necessity  for  this  work  to  go  forward. 
If  we  do  not  raise  the  money  in  current 
taxes  that  has  been  voted  for  expendi- 
tures, we  on  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  have  to  provide  it  In  what 
amounts  to  deferred  taxation,  which  is 
issuing  more  Government  bonds.  The 
economic  impact  on  our  economy  to  issue 
and  try  to  sell  more  bonds  on  top  of  the 
tremendous  simis  of  money  that  we  al- 
ready owe  evidenced  by  the  Federal  debt 
is  reaching  a  point  that  is  nigh  unbear- 
able. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  of  us  who  have  been 
arguing  for  tax  cuts  for  years  long  be- 
fore the  neo-Keyneslan  economists  woke 
up  and  found  out  that  our  Federal  tax 
structure  was  undermining  our  economy, 
have  tried  to  point  out  that  we  must  earn 
this  tax  cut  before  we  can  have  It. 

We  can  only  cut  taxes  economically 
and  beneficially  if  we  do  not  shift  over 
to  Government  bonds  the  deficit  created 
by  the  cutback  in  the  revenues. 

The  work  that  the  gentleman's  com- 
mittee has  been  doing  has  more  bearing 
on  whether  we  can  give  a  tax  cut  and 
really  hope  to  achieve  the  economic  gains 
from  cutting  our  Federal  taxes.  The 
gentleman's  committee  has  done  more 
In  that  direction  than  any  group  I  know 
of. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  among 
other  things  there  are  three  accomplish- 
ments your  committee  can  claim.  They 
are  the  reestimations  downward  of  the 
expenditure  rate  for  fiscal  year  1963  esti- 
mated In  January  of  this  year,  as  re- 
quired under  the  Budget  and  Account- 
ing Act  to  be  $94.4  billion.  The  budget- 
cutting  move  started  in  January  Is  the 
first  time  since  I  have  been  observing 
these  figures  closely  In  recent  years  that 
the  estimate  made  In  January  was 
greater  than  what  turned  out  to  be  the 
actual  figure.  The  expenditure  rate  for 
1963  turned  out  to  be  $92.6  billion,  a  cut 
of  $1.8  billion,  directly  attributable.  I 
may  say,  to  the  work  that  this  commit- 
tee engaged  In. 

The  second  point  has  already  been 
made.  The  budget  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964.  estimate  of  expenditure  levels  was 
$98.8  billion.  This  level  has  been  re- 
duced by  $1  billion,  to  $97.8  billion,  by 
the  administration.  This  figure  was 
given  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means  a  month  or  so  ago  the  last  time 
we  Increased  the  Federal  debt,  to  $315 
billion.  But.  as  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  has  been  pointing  out.  we  have 
been  operating  this  Government  for  6 
months,  we  are  going  into  the  6th  month, 
of  fiscal  1964  under  continuing  resolu- 
tions to  a  large  degree.  These  resolutions 
relate  to  the  expenditure  levels  of  fiscal 
year  1963.  which  is  $92.6  billion,  not  the 
$98.8  billion  of  fiscal  year  1964. 


I  asked  the  Director  of  the  Budget  and 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  what  was 
the  Impact  on  expenditure  levels  for  fiscal 
1964  as  a  result  of  these  continuing  reso- 
lutions.   To  my  shock  and  surprise  they 
did  not  have  the  figures.    Those  figures 
have  stUl  not  been  made  available  to  the 
Congress,  but  we  will  see  in  the  budget  to 
be  presented  to  the  Congress  in  the  com- 
ing January  the  estimates.     The  esti- 
mates have  to  be  made  under  the  Budget 
and  Accounting  Act  for  the  expenditure 
level  of  fiscal  1964.    I  am  very  hopeful 
they  will  be  down  around  $94  billion. 
If  the  administration  can  reach  that  fig- 
ure and  we  can  hold  fiscal  1965  to  around 
$94  billion,  then  in  the  judgment  of  at 
least  the  Republicans  on  the  Joint  Eco- 
nomic Committee,  as  we  expressed  our- 
selves in  the  minority  views  in  last  Jan- 
uary, on  the  President's  economic  report, 
we  can  have  a  tax  cut  of  around  $10  to 
$11  billion  right  away  and  we  can  look 
forward  to  real  benefits  of  our  economy. 
Again,  I  will  say  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  that  the  gentleman  and  his  com- 
mittee have  done  more  to  make  this  a 
reality  than  any  other  group. 

Third,  and  probably  more  important 
as  we  look  into  the  future,  is  the  work 
that  you  have  done  in  the  area  where 
Congress  can  be  most  effective  and 
where  your  committee  can  be,  which  is 
new  obligational  authority.  I  have  been 
talking  about  expenditure  levels.  The 
real  control  over  expenditures  the  Con- 
gress has  retained  is  over  new  obliga- 
tional authority.  The  budget  for  fiscal 
year  1964  suggested  $108  billion  of  new 
obligational  authority.  Only  about  40 
percent  of  that  will  be  spent  in  the  fiscal 
year  1964.  but  it  has  a  direct  impact  on 
fiscal  1965  and  fiscal  1966,  and  a  con- 
siderable impact  on  1964  too. 

It  is  in  this  area  that  the  gentleman's 
committee  has  been  most  effective  and 
the  reason  why  it  is  so  important  that 
this  good  work  you  have  started  be  con- 
tinued. I  hope  those  on  the  majority 
side  of  the  aisle  Join  with  you  in  your 
efforts  to  further  this  end. 

Now,  if  I  might  make  a  final  comment, 
and  I  do  not  know  why  as  a  Republican 
I  should  make  this  comment,  but  it  seems 
to  be  fair  game  around  the  coimtry  to 
refer  to  this  Congress  as  a  do-nothing 
Congress.  As  a  Republican  I  might  say 
Why  should  I  defend  against  the  casti- 
gation  of  this  Congress,  inasmuch  as  it 
is  under  Democratic  leadership? 

Let  me  say  that  a  Congress  that  has 
passed  new  obligational  authority  of  $100 
billion,  the  highest  in  our  history  and 
one  that  raised  revenues  of  $89  billion 
is  hardly  a  do-nothing  Congress.  In  my 
judgment,  it  is  doing  too  much. 

But  this  is  what  Congress  goes  about, 
the  business  of  authorizing  programs 
that  wUl  justify  expenditures  of  $100  bil- 
lion, and  then  passing  appropriations 
bills  that  go  with  the  programs,  and  the 
tax  legislation  necessary  to  raise  the  rev- 
enues to  pay  for  them.  There  Is  no 
Congress  In  history  that  has  reache4.thi8 
kind  of  level  in  budgets.  Talk  about  a 
Congress  that  has  done  that  as  "VJo 
nothing"  is  ridiculous.  It  actually  has 
been  doing  too  much.  Those  who  have 
been  complaining  about  doing  too  little 
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are  complaining  because  the  Congress 
rejected  an  authorization  bill  of  another 
billion  dollars  here  or  another  billion 
dollars  there.  They  are  complaining 
because  of  the  1  percent,  or  whatever  it 
Is,  they  have  been  Interested  in.  In  the 
Judgment  of  the  Congress  was  not  added 
to  the  vast  sums  already  approved  in 
these  gigantic  budgets. 

In  my  judgment,  this  Congress  has 
been  doing  entirely  too  much.  A  great 
deal  more  attention  needs  to  be  paid  to 
those  times  on  the  fioor  of  the  House 
when,  without  proper  study  in  our  com- 
mittees and  without  proper  debate  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  we  authorized  pro- 
grams and  appropriated  money.  Those 
were  the  times  Congress  should  have  re- 
ceived criticism,  not  when  they  rejected 
bills. 

So  I  do  want  to  commend  the  gentle- 
man again  for  hia  fine  work  and  the 
work  of  his  committee.  In  my  opinion, 
you  have  done  more  for  the  good  of  this 
country  than  any  group  that  has  been 
working  in  the  past  two  Congresses. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri.  He  has  made  his  usual 
fine  contribution  to  the  debate  on  the 
floor  of  the  House.  I  thank  him  for  the 
remarks  he  has  made  as  far  as  spending 
in  this  Congress  is  concerned. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  an  address  by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  Saul- 
nier.  Chairman  of  the  President's  Coun- 
cil of  Economic  Advisers  under  President 
Eisenhower,  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  address  referred  to  is  as  follows: 
A  Peoerai.  EzpxNDnxru  Pouct  for  1964-66 


(Remarlu  by  Dr.  Raymond  J.  flaulnler.  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  Barnard  CoUege, 
Columbia  University,  before  the  Confer- 
ence on  Federal  Erpendlture  of  the  Tax 
Foundation.  Tuesday.  December  3  1963 
New  York  City) 

I  have  argued  on  an  earlier  occasion,  about 
1  month  ago.  that  the  prospect  of  large- 
•cale  tax  reduction  In  1964  and  again  In  1966 
called  for  a  basic  reshaping  of  Federal  eco- 
DMnlc  policy.'  In  particular,  I  have  argued 
that  It  calls  for  a  ceeaatlon,  at  least  during 
the  period  of  tex  reduction,  of  Increases  In 
aggregate  Federal  expenditures.  Accord- 
ingly, I  shall  try  in  this  brief  paper  to  de- 
scribe the  expenditure  policy  which  In  my 
Judgment  would  serve  us  best  at  this  time 
and  to  make  certain  suggestions  for  putting 
It  Into  effect.  Before  I  undertake  to  do  so, 
however,  let  me  describe  the  circumstances 
which,  as  I  see  It,  caU  for  a  revUlon  of  Fed- 
eral  expenditure   policy. 

Briefly,  Federal  expenditures  wUl  have  to 
be  brought  under  very  much  closer  control 
because  It  would  be  excessively  expansive 
to  allow  them  to  continue  to  rise  at  the  $6 
to  17  bUllon  rate  that  has  obUlned  In  the 
last  2  years  at  a  time  when  the  economy 
«  operating  at  a  high  level  and  making  fur- 
ther advances,  when  there  Is  already  a  large 
deflclt  In  the  budget,  and  when  the  economy 
^  about  to  receive  the  stimulus  of  large- 
■cale,  demand-increasing  tax  reduction. 

'  In  a  paper.  "Policies  to  Accompany  Tax 
Reduction,"  read  before  the  dinner  meeting 
of  the  11th  Annual  Economic  Outlook  Con- 
ference sponsored  by  the  Department  of 
Economics  of  the  University  of  Michigan  at 
Ann  Arbor.  Thursday,  Oct.  31,  1963 


There  is  only  one  condition  under  which 
we  might  accommodate  a  p>ollcy  mix  of  large- 
scale  tax  reduction  concurrent  with  large- 
scale  Increases  In  Federal  ejq)endltureB.  That 
would  be  If  we  were  to  pursue  a  monetary 
and  credit  policy,  supported  by  appropriately 
nonlnflatlonary  debt  management  poUcles, 
which  would  restrain  activity  In  the  private 
and  State  and  local  sectors  of  the  economy 
by  means  of  significantly  higher  Interest 
rates.  But  economic  and  social  priorities  at 
this  time  argue  against  any  further  shift  of 
resources  to  the  public  sector.  We  have  al- 
ready had  2V4  years  of  exceptionally  rapid  in- 
creases in  Federal  spending.  Federal  cash 
payments  were  being  made  to  the  public  In 
July  through  October  of  this  year,  for  exam- 
ple, at  a  seasonally  adjusted  rate  that  was  30 
percent  higher  than  in  1960.  Although  Fed- 
eral purchases  of  goods  and  services  ac- 
counted for  only  slighUy  more  than  10  per- 
cent of  GNP  in  1960,  they  have  accounted 
for  16  percent  of  the  GNP  increase  since  that 
date.  And  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  the  rate  of 
Increase  of  civilian  employment  in  the  Fed- 
eral Government  was  about  one-third  again 
as  fast  as  the  growth  of  civilian  employment 
as  a  whole. 

Moreover,  would  It  not  be  inconsistent  to 
strive  with  one  hand  to  stimulate  demand 
through  tax  reduction — and  especially  the 
demand  for  consimier  goods  typically  pur- 
chased on  credit  terms — and  with  the  other 
hand  to  raise  the  cost  and  limit  the  avail- 
abUlty  of  credit  by  tightening  monetary  and 
credit  policy?  But  the  continuation  of  ag- 
gressively expansive  Federal  spending  would 
force  us  Into  precisely  this  inconsistency. 
Under  the  circumstances,  therefore,  close  ex- 
fwndlture  control  is  obviously  essential. 

But  It  Is  not  sufficient  to  say  merely  that 
there  should  be  a  close  control  over  Federal 
expenditures.  A  definite  policy  target  Is 
needed.  A  reasonable  target,  I  suggest, 
would  be  to  hold  aggregate  Federal  spending 
constant  at  its  current  level  through  the  re- 
mainder of  this  present  fiscal  year  and  dxir- 
ing  the  fiscal  year  1966.  Two  aspects  of  this 
policy  suggestion  require  conunent:  first,  its 
economic  merits;  and.  second,  the  question 
whether  It  is  feasible,  as  a  practical  matter, 
to  hold  aggregate  expenditures  constant. 

The  economic  repercussions  of  a  change  In 
the  rate  of  Federal  spending  can  be  critically 
important,  of  course,  If  the  change  is  sizable 
and  especially  if  it  is  abrupt.  But  In  the 
present  Instance  the  chance  of  any  unsettle- 
ment  being  caused  by  a  hold-the-llne  spend- 
ing policy  U  minimized  by  the  fact  that  al- 
though Federal  outlajrs  are  ciurently  very 
high  they  have  tended  to  level  out  in  the 
last  few  months.  The  Federal  Government's 
purchases  of  goods  and  services,  as  reflected 
in  the  national  income  and  product  accounts, 
actually  were  lower  (less  Government  sales) 
in  the  third  quarter  of  1963  than  in  the  sec- 
ond quarter;  and  In  July  through  October 
the  monthly  rate  of  total  cash  payments, 
seasonally  adjusted  and  annualized,  flattened 
out  at  about  $123  bilUon.  I  do  not  know 
what  the  November  flgures  wUl  show,  but  I 
think  we  can  safely  assume  that  they  will  not 
differ  sharply  from  those  for  July  through 
October.  If  this  is  so,  then  the  economy  has 
already  had  6  months  to  adjust  Itself  to  con- 
stant as  contrasted  with  very  steeply  rising 
Federal  expenditure  rates.  Obvlo\isly,  this 
reassures  one  a  good  deal  in  making  the  sug- 
gestion that  expenditures  be  held  constant 
at  cxirrent  levels. 

An  additional  observation  is  called  for  on 
the  matter  of  holding  Federal  expenditure 
rates  constant  at  present  levels.  I  cannot  be 
entirely  sure  of  thU,  but  as  I  read  the  flgiires 
on  Federal  cash  payments  to  the  public.  It 
looks  as  If  there  Is  actually  no  alternative 
within  present  budgetary  limits  to  holding 
expenditures  at  their  current  level.  To  put 
it  differently,  it  may  be  that  to  hold  the  line 
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on  Federal  spending  is  not  so  much  a  policy 
suggestion  as  a  policy  imperative. 

The  ix)int  is  this:  Last  January's  budget 
docimient  iM-oJected  cash  payments  to  the 
public  In  fiscal  1964  of  $122.6  billion.  That 
rate  was  not  only  reached  but  actually  ex- 
ceeded a  bit  In  the  first  4  months  of  this 
fiscal  year.  What  is  more,  the  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget  has  recently  stated 
that,  as  a  result  of  a  congressional  scaling 
down  of  appropriations  requests,  and  because 
of  a  miscellany  of  other  factors  affecting  ex- 
penditures, administrative  budget  spending 
in  fiscal  1964  will  be  about  $1  billion  less 
than  what  was  projected  last  January.  This 
estimate  suggesU  the  need  for  a  roiighly 
equivalent  scaling  down  in  the  projection  of 
cash  payments  to  the  pubUc.  If  this  Is  the 
case,  then  we  have,  Indeed,  already  reached 
our  budgetary  celUng  for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 
And  any  appreciable  Increase  over  the 
October  spending  rate  would  require  a  cut- 
back dming  the  second  half  of  this  fiscal 
year.  There  Is  flexibility  In  the  backlog  of 
earlier  authorizations  and  In  the  poeslbUity 
of  supplemental  appropriations  to  permit 
such  an  Increase;  but,  all  things  considered, 
it  seems  unlikely  that  there  can  be  any  ap- 
preciable fvirther  Increase  in  expenditure 
rates  In  this  fiscal  year.  As  I  have  said,  a 
hold-the-llne  policy  may  prove  to  be  in- 
escapable. 

A  shift  in  policy  frcan  very  rapid  spending 
Increases  to  strict  expenditure  control  Is  also 
indicated  as  a  necessity  by  the  trend  of  Fed- 
eral cash  payments  to  the  public  in  the  first 
half  of  calendar  1963.  The  plain  fact  of  the 
matter  Is  that  Federal  cash  payments  In- 
creased in  the  first  6  months  of  1963  at  a 
rate  which  if  projected  through  the  rest  of 
this  calendar  year  and  Into  1964  would  bring 
them  by  mid- 1964  to  something  like  $130  bil- 
lion a  year.  This  would  be  roiighly  $16  bil- 
lion higher  than  the  rate  obtained  in  early 
1963.  Such  an  Increase  would  mean  that 
Federal  spending  had.  I  wotild  think  Inad- 
vertently, gone  far  beyond  anything  cva- 
rently  contemplated.  The  only  way  to  pre- 
vent this  from  happening  is  to  Institute  a 
rlgoro\i8  expenditure  control  program  at  once, 
throughout  the  Federal  Establishment.  This 
la  another  reason  why  I  say  that  a  hold-the- 
llne  expenditure  policy  Is  not  so  much  a 
policy  suggestion  as  a  policy  Imperative. 

Let  me  turn.  then,  to  the  second  question; 
namely,  to  the  feasibility  of  holding  outlays 
in  fiscal  1965  at  the  fiscal  1964  level. 

For  anyone  familiar  with  Government 
financial  housekeeping  It  wUl  be  evident,  of 
course,  that  because  expenditures  under  some 
programs  Increase  more  or  less  automatically 
from  one  fiscal  period  to  the  next,  aggregate 
expendlt%ire8  cannot  be  held  constant  as  be- 
tween two  adjoining  fiscal  periods  without 
making  counterbalancing  reductions  in  other 
programs.  This  Is  the  well-known  problem 
of  the  "bullt-ln"  expenditure  Increase. 
•  •  •  •  • 

We  can  move  from  this  to  an  estimate 
of  bullt-ln  expenditure  Increases  for  the 
budget  as  a  whole.  This  should  be  done, 
of  coiirse,  on  an  Item-by-ltem  basis,  but  It 
would  be  Impractical  for  me  to  undertake 
to  do  so.  If  we  do  It  roughly,  by  assuming 
an  equivalent  amoxmt  of  bullt-ln  Increases 
In  other  major  (nondefense)  divisions  of 
the  budget,  we  reach  an  estimate  of  $1.8 
billion.  I  would  prefer,  however,  to  use  a 
round  flg\ire  of  $2  billion.  It  pays  to  resolve 
all  questiotu  regarding  budget  flgures  on  the 
liberal  side,  in  any  case,  and  the  $2  billion 
figure  falls  within  the  $1.76  to  $2.28  bUlion 
range  which  Is  favored  by  many  budget  ex- 
perts. Finally,  a  $2  bUllon  figure  U  con- 
firmed by  estimates  made  by  Maurice  Stan* 
during  his  period  of  service  as  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget.  In  an  address 
to  the  Tax  Foundation  on  December  1,  1959, 
Mr.  Stans  estimated  bullt-ln  budgetary  in- 
creases  between  the  fiscal  years   1980   and 
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1991  •M  falling  within  the  range  of  %2  and 
$2.5  billion.  It  would  allow  for  mandatory 
expenditure  tncreaaea.  In  addition  to  the  •900 
million  tn  defense ,  of  np  to  $600  rallllon  for 
^  addHlonal  pnbUe  debt  tntereet  eoats.  $100 
million  for  veterans'  programs,  and  $500  mil- 
lion for  speclflc  items  In  the  space,  agricul- 
ture, public  works,  and  other  sectors  of  the 
budget. 

So.  we  may  formulate  the  expenditure  con- 
trol problem  as  follows:  Is  It  possible  to 
reduce  discretionary  expenditures  In  spe- 
cific programs  by  $2  btUlon  l>etween  the 
fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  In  order  to  offset 
buUt-tn  or  mandatory  expenditure  Increases 
of  equal  amount  In  other  programs? 

It  Is  Impossible  for  me  to  answer  this  ques- 
tion on  the  basis  of  an  Item-by-ltem  com- 
mentary on  the  whole  Federal  budget, 
though  I  want  to  state  with  all  the  raiphasls 
I  can  that  this  Is  precisely  the  way  It  should 
be  answered.  To  do  so  would  be  more  than 
any  single  IndlTldual  could  possibly  accom- 
plish, working  alone,  and  in  any  case  could 
not  be  described  In  the  time  available  to  me 
on  this  program.  What  I  shall  try  to  do  Is  to 
show,  by  citing  several  areas  within  which 
large  economies  could  be  effected,  that  It  Is 
perfectly  feasible  to  counterbalance  built-in 
Increases  of  roughly  $2  bUllon  and  thus  to 
hold  aggregate  expenditures  constant.  I 
want  to  show  that  It  Is  wrong  to  be  defeatist 
about  the  uptrend  of  Federal  expendlttu-es : 
in  abort,  to  defeat  defeatism.  In  addition  I 
will  refer  to  several  comprehensive  budget 
analyses  that  have  been  made  by  others  and 
which  reveal  possfbUltles,  on  an  Item-by- 
item  basis,  for  expenditure  reductions  that 
go  far  beyond  $2  billion. 

L«t  me  turn  first  to  an  area  that  I  have 
had  oocaslon  to  comment  on  several  times 
la  the  past;  namely.  Federal  credit  programs.* 
They  are  prime  candidates  for  expenditure 
reduction  because  they  have  expanded  at  an 
excepUonally  rapid  rate  In  the  last  few  years. 
Also,  they  have  reached  such  a  size  that  even 
a  small  percentage  cut  in  them  would  pro- 
duce a  very  large  saving.  And,  finally,  cuts 
can  be  made  In  this  budget  area  with  no  net 
deflationary  effect  because  credits  that  would 
otherwise  be  handled  In  the  public  sector 
can.  \t  the  programs  are  conducted  to  this 
end,  be  extended  privately.  Retrenchment 
would  be  effected  by  a  more  reallsUc  Interest 
rate  policy  (It  must  be  conceded.  I  think, 
that  the  demand  for  long-term  Federal 
credit  at  2  percent,  as  it  U  currenUy  available 
throxigh  the  Rural  EectrLflcaUan  Admlnl- 
straUon,  Is  well-nigh  unlimited),  by  more 
rigorous  appllcaUon  of  the  rule  that  potential 
borrowers  ahow  private  credit  Is  unavailable 
on  reasonable  terms,  and  by  a  greater  effort 
to  enlist  private  parUcipaUon  In  loans  and 
to  subsutute  Federal  loan  Insurance  (or 
giiarantees)  for  direct  advances. 

The  January  1064  budget  doc\unent  esti- 
mated that  at  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year  1964 
the  U.S.  Government  would  have  loan  as- 
sets of  $31.5  blUlon.  It  showed  that  dis- 
b\irsements  under  the  various  direct  loan 
programs  In  fiscal  1964  would  total  $8.1  bU- 
llon. and  that  their  net  budget  cost  woiUd 
be  $1J  blUlon.  There  Is,  of  course,  a  great 
Tarlety  of  programs  represented  In  these  to- 
tals. Including  the  Commodity  Credit  Cor- 
poration, the  Agency  for  International  Devel- 
opment, and  the  Ixport-Import  Bank  of 
Washington.  Some  of  them  would  be  far 
less  reasonable  subjects  for  retrenchment 
than  others.  It  Is  Instructive  to  observe, 
however,  that  if  dlsbiu-sements  for  all  pro-' 
grams  combined  we-e  held  to  90  percent 
of  those  projected  for  fiscal  1964.   the  net 
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2  See,  e.g..  "The  Strategy  oC  Economic 
Policy"  (Fordham  University  Press,  New  York 
City.  1963).  pp.  68-74. 


budget  saving  would  b«  $800  mtnion.  In 
other  words.  In  federal  credit  programs 
alone  It  would  bs  possible  to  counterbal- 
ance nearly  half  at  the  built-in  expenditinw 
Increase  estimated  for  the  Federal  budget 
as  a  whole.  And  this  would  be  no  austerity 
program.  Kren  after  an  average  10-percent 
cutback  from  the  fiscal  1964  levels,  disburse- 
ments for  Federal  credit  programs  would  stUl 
be  $300  mlUioa  more  than  they  were  In  fiscal 
1962. 

Alternatively,  one  might  approach  th« 
problem  of  Federal  credit  program  retrench- 
ment by  putting  specific  programs  on  a  re- 
volving fund  basis.  This  could  not  be  done 
for  all  programs,  but  It  could  be  done  for  a 
significant  number  of  them.  Indeed,  a  read- 
ing of  table  B-a  In  the  January  1963  budget 
document  shows  that  net  budget  expendi- 
tures would  be  reduced  by  over  $900  million 
If  only  four  prog  ams — those  of  the  Rural 
Electrification  Administration,  the  Farmers 
Home  Administration,  and  the  Commiuilty 
Facilities  Administration,  and  the  direct 
lending  activity  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion— were  operated  as  revolving  funds. 

By  either  of  theee  approaches  or,  what 
would  be  more  sensible,  by  a  combination  of 
the  two,  expenditure  reductions  of  $800  to 
$900  million  would  be  accomplished. 

Next,  consider  the  variety  of  programs 
embraced  under  the  beading.  "CItII  PubUc 
Works."  Like  Federal  credit  programs,  they 
have  grown  very  rapidly  at  late:  from  $1.7 
billion  In  fiscal  1955  to  an  estimated  $7JI 
billion  In  fiscal  1964.  And  new  authoriza- 
tions of  $8.3  billion  were  requested  last 
January. 

There  are  also  two  approaches  to  expend- 
iture reduction  in  this  budget  area. 
First,  projects  already  underway  could  be 
stretched  out  over  a  longer  period  of  time 
than  was  originally  planned  for  their  com- 
pletion, thus  reducing  annual  outlays.  Sec- 
ond, a  moratorium  could  be  declared  for  a 
period  of  time,  say  for  a  year  or  two,  on  the 
initlaUon  of  new  projecte.  A  stretchout  oC 
average  completion  pertods  from  8  years, 
which  seems  to  be  the  present  average,  to 
4  years  would  produce  an  annual  reduction 
In  disbursements  of  around  $700  million. 
And  it  appears  that  a  temporary  no-new- 
starts  poUcy  would  yield  an  expenditure  re- 
duction of  nearly  $250  million  a  year.  A 
combination  off  the  two  would  reduce  budget 
expenditures  for  civil  public  works  by  close 
to  $1  billion.  Again,  this  would  not  be 
austerity:  civil  public  works  expenditures  In 
the  fiscal  year  1965  would  still  be  about  $1 
blUlon  a  year  more  than  they  were  In  fiscal 
1962  and  not  much  less  than  In  fiscal  1968. 

Third,  we  may  consider  Federal  expendi- 
tures for  research  and  development.  Not 
only  have  these  grown  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
in  recent  years  than  outlays  in  any  other 
major  category  of  the  Federal  budget,  but 
I  think  it  is  fair  to  say  that  nowhere  is  there 
more  need  for  a  reevaluation  of  priorities. 
As  it  staiMls,  the  program  as  a  whole,  which 
has  Increased  from  $3.1  billion  In  fiscal  1963 
to  $14.9  bUllon  In  fiscal  1964,  Is  predoml- 
nanUy  defense  and  space  oriented.  These 
two  categories  of  expenditure — $9.2  bUllon 
on  defense  and  $4.2  billion  on  space — dwarf 
everything  else.  For  example,  the  fiscal  1964 
budget  of  the  National  Science  Foundation, 
where  research  assistance  is  predominantly 
nondefense,  was  $116  mUlion;  $44  million 
».as  aUocated  to  the  Office  of  Education  and 
the  OfBce  of  Vocational  RehabUltatlan;  and 
the  Offlce  of  Saline  Water,  where  research 
is  directed  to  finding  ways  of  transforming 
vast  stretches  of  the  earth's  surface  to  arable 
and  Uvable  space,  received  $11  mUllon. 
Whatever  one  may  think  of  the  overaU  size 
of  the  P^deral  Oovernment's  research  and 
development  budget,  it  is  clear  that  Its  scale 
of  priorities  has  gone  seriously  askew. 


I  leave  It  to  yoo  to  estimate  what  expendl- 
ture  reductions  might  be  effected  in  this 
area  of  the  budget.  Projects  of  only  margin- 
al  Interest  might  be  eliminated;  a  more 
rigorous  test  of  the  need  for  new  undertak- 
ings might  be  insisted  upon;  and  there  might 
be  some  extension  of  cooapletlon  dates.  In 
a  budget  category  Involving  expenditures  of 
close  to  $lfi  bmion,  an  overaU  6-percent 
reduction  would  result  In  savings  of  $75o 
mUllon  annually.  And  even  this  would  leave 
ouUays  $2  billion  higher  than  they  were  In 
fiscal  1963. 

Of  cooirse,  to  hold  the  total  of  aU  budget 
expenditures  In  fiscal  1965  at  the  fiscal  1964 
level  will  requb^  doing  more  than  reducing 
specific  discretionary  programs  by  $3  bU- 
llon. First,  spending  must  be  held  for  a 
time  at  an  unchanged  level  in  all  discre- 
tionary programs  not  scheduled  for  a  reduc- 
tion. Second.  It  rules  out  the  posslbUlty  of 
Introducing,  at  least  for  a  time,  any  new 
programs  without  making  reductions  In 
existing  actlTltless  beyond  those  needed  to 
offset  mandatory  spending  Increases.  The 
examples  I  have  given  by  no  means  exhaust 
the  posslbUltles  for  expenditure  reductions, 
but  they  suffice  to  show  that  reductions  weU 
in  excess  of  those  needed  to  counterbalance 
buUt-ln  Increases  can  be  found  In  three 
budget  areas  alone.  And  they  show  that 
this  can  be  done  without  recourse  to  any- 
thing that  could  be  regarded,  even  remotely, 
as  an  austerity  program. 

And  the  argument  can  be  carried  one  step 
further.  Not  only  can  aggregate  expendl- 
t\ires  be  held  constant  at  present  levels;  It  is 
possible  to  reduce  them  substantially  below 
current  levels.  This  conclusion  has  t)een 
reached  In  one  Independent  budget  study 
after  another.  The  business  committee  on 
tax  reduction  In  1963.  for  example,  stated  on 
May  31,  1963  that  "  •  •  •  a  reduction  in  the 
1964  budget  Is  reasonable  and  practicable"; 
others  have  given  detaUed  suggestions  for 
reductions.  Let  me  cite  five  such  blueprints, 
all  dealing  with  the  fiscal  1964  budget. 

First,  an  Item-by-ltem  budget  analysis  was 
made  earty  In  1963  by  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  House  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee with  the  assistance  of  Maiirlce  Stans.  It 
concluded  that  new  obllgatlonal  authority 
(NOA)  requests  In  the  fiscal  1964  budget 
could  be  reduced  by  $10  to  $16  billion  and 
that  projected  expenditures  could  be  cut  by 
$4  to  $6  biUlon. 

Second,  In  a  report  Issued  earlier  this  year 
entitled  "The  Federal  Budget  for  1964"  the 
Government  Economy  Committee  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Manufacturers  con- 
cluded, also  after  an  item -by-item  analysis, 
that  the  fiscal  1964  budget  should  and  could 
be  revised  so  as  to  reduce  NOA  by  $12.4  bll- 
Uon  and  expenditures  by  $6.8  billion. 

Third,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States,  in  a  statement  issued  on  May 
13.  1963  entitled  "117  Ways  to  Cut  the  Budg- 
et." itemized  NOA  reductions  of  $9.1  bUllon 
and  expenditure  reductions  of  $4.5  bllUon. 

Fourth,  the  Ooundl  of  Stote  Chambers  of 
Commerce.  In  a  bulletin  Issued  Febrxiary  26, 
1968  entitled  "Proposals  for  Cutting  the  1964 
Federal  Budget."  Identified  actions  that 
would  reduce  NOA  by  $9.8  blUlon  and  ex- 
penditin-es  by  $6.8  blUlon. 

Fifth,  Senator  Hakkt  F.  Btvd,  Democrat,  of 
Virginia,  In  a  statement  Issued  March  29, 
1963  enUUed  "The  Federal  Budget  Could 
and  Should  Be  Cut."  specified— by  depart- 
ment or  agency  and  by  program — reductions 
In  requested  NOA  of  $12  bUlion  and  expendi- 
ture  redoetlcms  at  $7.1  blUlao. 

Finally,  on  the  feasibility  of  expenditure 
reductions,  let  me  cite  statements  by  three 
prominent  cltiiens,  each  with  extensive  gov- 
ernmental experience:  (1)  Mr.  EUls  Brlggs, 
a  retired  U.S.  Foreign  Service  officer  of  am- 
bassadorial rank,  stated  recently   (Esquire. 
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September  1963)  that  a  majority  of  the  100 
VB.  Embassies  around  the  world  could  oper- 
ate twice  as  efficiently  with  half  their  cur- 
rent personnel;  (2)  In  a  recent  speech  (an 
address  to  the  Eighth  Annual  Career  Service 
Awards  dinner  In  Washington,  D.C.,  on 
March  IS,  1962,  and  reproduced  In  Admin- 
istration of  National  Security,  a  collection  of 
papers  prepared  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
National  Security  Staffing  and  Operations) 
Senator  Hknbt  M.  Jackson  made  the  follow- 
ing statements:  "The  size  of  many  Govern- 
ment offices  has  sweUed  beyond  any  real  re- 
quirement. Some  ofllces  would  operate  more 
efficiently  with  one-third  or  one-half  as 
many  people;"  and  (3)  Senator  Hakkt  Btkd 
has  reported  that  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  the  Incumbent 
Secretary  of  Commerce,  Mr.  Luther  Hodges, 
stated  that  10  percent  of  the  Commerce  De- 
partment employees  were  doing  unneeded 
Jobs. 

Two  things  should  be  clear:  First,  that  ex- 
penditure control  Is  necessary;  second,  that 
expenditure  control  U  feasible.  What  Is 
needed  is  action.  As  steps  are  taken  there 
wlU  be  a  need,  also,  for  guidelines  to  direct 
the  effort  along  truly  effective  lines  and  to 
Insure  Its  effectiveness.  In  this  connection 
It  Is  pertinent  to  recaU  the  broad  headings 
imder  which  President  Eisenhower  made  rec- 
ommendations in  his  January  1959  budget 
message  on  ways  to  reduce  expenditures. 
Reductions  could  be  made,  he  pointed  out, 
through  (1)  greater  non-Federal  participa- 
tion In  a  wide  variety  of  Federal  assUtance 
programs:  (2)  substitution  of  private  credit 
for  Federal  loans  through  fiexlble  interest 
rates;  (3)  revision  of  agricultural  price  sup- 
port laws;  (4)  modification  of  the  laws  per- 
talning  to  veterans'  benefits;  (5)  reappraisal 
of  ship  subsidies;  and  (6)  wider  use  of  user 
charges. 

Referring  speclficaUy  to  the  fiscal  1964 
budget  proposals,  the  study  alluded  to  earUer 
by  the  Republican  members  of  the  House 
Approprlatloiis  Committee  was  based  on  the 
following  principles: 

"1.  Limitation  of  personnel  additions  In 
1964  to  [the)  requirements  of  nondeferrable 
workload  Increases  such  as  may  be  caused 
by  recent  new  legislation,  or  for  law  en- 
forcement or  protection  of  property,  or  high 
priority  objectives; 

"2.  Absorption  by  all  agencies  of  the  half 
year  payroU  increases  effective  January  1, 
1964,  even  though  this  necessitates  person- 
nel attrition  or  other  expense  economies 
(as  contemplated  In   the  pay  legislation); 

"3.  Postponement  of  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  new  nonemergency  construction, 
both  civil  and  military,  and  some  stretch- 
out of  prevloxisly  authorized  capital  outlays; 

"4.  A  moratorium  on  Initiation  of  new 
programs  not  fully  essential  for  the  national 
welfare  or  security;   [and] 

"5.  Conscious  reappraisal  of  ongoing  pro- 
grams and  services,  with  a  view  to  reducing 
those  of  low  priority  and  leveling  out  tem- 
porarUy  those  (like  research)  which  have 
enlarged   substantially   In   recent   years." 

On  October  18,  last,  the  Incumbent  Di- 
rector of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  Dr. 
Kermlt  Gordon,  In  testimony  before  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee,  outlined  the 
general  principles  on  which  the  fiscal  1965 
budget  U  being  constructed  as  follows: 

1  Provision  will  be  made  for  "•  •  •  only 
those  expenditxuTs  which  meet  strlot  criteria 
of  satisfying  pressing  national  needs"; 

2.  Efforts  will  continue  "•  •  "to  Identify 
existing  Federal  programs  which  could,  more 
appropriately  and  more  effectively,  be  carried 
out  by  the  private  sector  or  In  which  non- 
Federal  InteresU  could  bear  a  larger  share 
of  the  costs "  and.  In  the  case  of  Federal 
credit  program,  "•  •  •  »  policy  of  substituting 


private  for  public  credit  wherever  feasible" 
Is  being  instituted: 

3.  "Where  Federal  expenditures  convey 
special  benefits  or  privileges  to  particular 
groups  or  Individuals  beyond  those  accruing 
to  the  public  at  large,  the  beneficiaries  ought 
to  bear  a  fair  share  of  the  costs  Involved;" 

4.  "In  every  department  and  agency  [action 
Is  being  taken]  to  Insure  that  the  objectives 
of  Federal  programs  are  achieved  at  the  low- 
est possible  cost;"  and 

6.  "Hand  In  hand  with  control  over  ex- 
pendl tiires  goes  control  over  (Federal] 
emplojrment." 

You  wUl  note  slmUarltles  running  through 
these  three  statements  of  principles.  All 
knowledgeable  studenU  of  the  Federal 
budget  come  In  the  end  to  pretty  much  the 
same  conclusions  on  how  to  contain  and 
possibly  to  reverse  an  upward  spending 
trend.  The  results  of  congressional  action 
on  the  fiscal  1964  budget,  which  are  so  far 
encouraging,  and  the  shape  of  the  fiscal  1965 
budget  which  President  Johnson  wlU  soon 
be  presenting  to  the  Congress  wlU  teU  how 
much  progress  on  this  critical  fiscal  problem 
Is  being  made. 


METROPOLITAN  POLICE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WHITENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
the  recent  national  tragedy  the  city  of 
Washington  received  unprecedented 
numbers  of  visitors  who  came  to  pay 
their  respects  to  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. These  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  visitors  imposed  heavy  responsibilities 
upon  the  Metropolitan  Police  Depart- 
ment. It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the 
way  and  manner  in  which  these  men 
under  the  leadership  and  guidance  of 
Chief  of  Police  Robert  V.  Murray  brought 
the  plaudits  of  many  grateful  people 
throughout  the  Nation. 

This  was  the  second  time  in  recent 
weeks  that  Washington  has  been  the 
host  to  great  masses  of  visitors.  In  both 
instances  the  courteous  and  efficient  per- 
formance of  the  men  of  the  Metropolitan 
Police  Department  has  been  of  the  high- 
est quality  and  has  reflected  great  credit 
upon  the  Department  and  the  Capital 
City. 

It  has  been  my  pleasure  to  be  closely 
associated  with  Chief  Murray  and  a  great 
number  of  his  men  because  of  my  as- 
signment as  chairman  of  a  subcommit- 
tee of  the  Committee  on  the  District  of 
Columbia.  This  has  been  a  rewarding 
experience  for  me  in  that  I  have  had  the 
privilege  to  become  so  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  this  outstanding  law  en- 
forcement officer  and  many  of  his 
colleagues  and  have  thereby  had  an  op- 
portunity to  closely  evaluate  the  manner 
in  which  they  perform  their  most  Im- 
portant duties.  They  have  at  all  times 
measured  up  to  the  highest  traditions  of 
the  law  enforcement  profession. 

It  has  also  been  my  privilege  to  talk 
to  high  police  officials  throughout  our 
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Nation  about  some  of  the  problems  of 
law  enforcement  which  confront  Chief 
Murray  and  the  law  enforcement  officers 
of  the  District  of  Columbia.  Without 
exception  these  leaders  in  the  field  ex- 
pressed commendation  of  Chief  Murray 
and  his  Department.  They  also  express 
great  concern  that  this  splendid  law  en- 
forcement organization  must  labor 
under  such  handicaps  as  exist  by  reason 
of  court  decisions  applicable  onl^  to  the 
District  of  Columbia.  They  feel,  as  do 
I  that  this  undue  burden  should  be  light- 
ened by  the  enactment  of  corrective  leg- 
islation such  as  was  approved  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  earlier  this 
year  in  an  omnibus  crime  bill. 

There  are  those  who  resist  the  legisla- 
tive changes  which  many  of  us  feel  are 
necessary  if  we  are  to  unshackle  the 
Metropolitan  Police  Department  from 
these  unrealistic  court  decisions  which 
constitute  chains  about  the  Depart- 
ment's wrists.  Chief  Murray  has  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  have  the  Congress 
cooperate  with  him  in  bringing  about 
a  statutory  situation  which  will  be  con- 
sistent with  good  law  enforcement  and 
protection  of  the  law-abiding  public,  as 
well  as  the  rights  of  those  who  are  ac- 
cused of  the  commission  of  crimes.  For 
his  enlightened  interest  in  these  subjects 
I  expressed  to  him  my  gratitude,  which 
I  am  sure  is  the  same  as  the  sense  of 
gratitude  held  by  most  law-abiding 
citizens. 

I  recognize  that  there  are  those  who 
sincerely  disagree  with  the  position 
which  the  majority  of  the  House  has 
taken  on  this  subject  as  well  as  with  the 
position  taken  by  Chief  Murray  as  head 
of  the  local  police  department.  In  our 
system  sincere  disagreement  In  matters 
of  philosophy  and  procedure  are  not  un- 
usual and  should  not  be  condemned.  To 
those  who  disagree  In  a  wholesome  and 
Intellectual  manner  we  are  Indebted  be- 
cause of  their  advocacy  of  their  views  In 
a  way  which  insures  that  both  points  of 
view  will  be  laid  before  the  Congress. 
This  is  as  it  should  be. 

There  are  others  who  would  seem  to 
go  beyond  the  area  of  sincere  disagree- 
ment and  seek  to  castigate  and  harass 
those  whose  views  differ  from  their  own. 
Fortunately,  they  are  not  in  a  position 
to  harass  Members  of  Congress  and 
others  charged  with  legislative  decision- 
making because  of  the  nature  of  our 
system.  Not  being  able  to  do  so,  they 
seem  to  seek  to  harass  and  harshly  criti- 
cize Chief  Murray  and  the  members  of 
his  Department  who  are  trying  to  bring 
order  out  of  the  judicial  chaos  now  pre- 
vailing In  the  area  of  law  enforcement 
In  the  District  of  Columbia.  I  express 
the  hope  that  those  who  persist  In  this 
type  of  conduct  will  see  the  error  of  their 
ways. 

In  the  Congress  we  are  frequently  re- 
minded that  the  city  of  Washington 
holds  a  unique  position  among  the  cities 
of  our  Nation.  This  unique  status  comes 
about  by  reason  of  the  wisdom  of  the 
authors  of  our  Constitution  and  the  Con- 
gresses which  have  preserved  this  unique 
system  of  municipal  government  through 
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Bucceeding  generations.  Because  of  Its 
position  as  the  Federal  City  and  the 
Nation's  Capital  every  cltlsen  of  America 
has  a  special  interest  In  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs  of  this  municipality.  I 
believe  that  this  is  particularly  true  in 
the  matter  of  law  enforcement  since  un- 
seemly conduct  In  the  E>istrict  of  Colum- 
bia is  a  cause  of  concern  by  every  Amer-. 
lean. 

In  like  manner,  excellence  of  law  en- 
forcement and  the  prevention  of  crime 
toy  our  outstanding  Metropolitan  Police 
Department  should  be  a  source  of  much 
satisfaction  to  all  of  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica. Under  the  leadership  of  Robert  V. 
Murray  the  citizens  of  our  Nation  have 
had  continuing  reasons  to  have  great 
pride  in  the  performance  of  duties  by 
the  Police  E>epartment  which  serves  the 
Nation's  Capital  so  well. 

I  was  pleased  recently  to  observe  that 
one  of  the  distinguished  news  commen- 
tators of  Washington.  Joseph  McCaffrey. 
<rf  WMAL^TV  took  note  of  the  splendid 
performance  rriven  to  the  people  of 
Washington  by  Chief  Murray  and  his 
men.    In  this  broadcast  Mr.  McCaffrey 


It  might  be  well  at  this  time  to  take  note 
that  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
Iwre  In  WaahLngton,  D.C..  Is  one  of  the  best 
iB  the  Nation. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Robert  Mur- 
ray this  Department  has  been  charged  over 
the  years  with  protecting  the  Uvea  of  the 
great  and  the  near  great  during  their  official 
and  semiofficial  ▼Islts  to  Washington.  They 
have  dome  an  exceUent  }ob  and.  It  should  be 
pointed  out,  the  men  of  the  Depcurtment  have 
worked  34  and  88  straight  hours  during 
•margencles  without  a  whimper.  They  de- 
serve much  praise. 

Those  of  us  who  remember  too  well  the 
morale  of  the  Department  when  Robert  Mur- 
ray was  named  Chief,  know  how  much  he 
has  done  for  the  E>epartment  and  for  the 
people  of  this  city  and  the  Nation.  It  might 
be  well,  rcTlewlng  what  has  happened  dur- 
ing the  last  seyeral  days,  to  call  a  halt  to 
the  pillorying  of  Cblef  Murray,  and  an  end 
to  the  harassing  of  the  Chief  and  let  him  con- 
tinue to  do  the  good  Job  he  has  done.  Is  do- 
ing, and  will  continue  to  do. 

I  agree  heartily  with  Mr.  McCaffrey 
that  the  Metropolitan  Police  Department 
Is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Nation  and  that 
under  the  leadership  of  Chief  Murray 
they  have  done  an  excellent  job  at  all 
times  without  whimpering  or  complain- 
ing. I  would  also  join  with  this  distin- 
guished newsman  in  expressing  the  hope 
that  the  "pillorying  of  Chief  Murray" 
will  come  to  an  end  and  that  he  will  not 
be  Interfered  with  in  the  good  job  that 
he  has  done,  is  doing,  and  will  continue 
to  do  so  long  as  he  serves  in  his  impor- 
tant position. 

I  have  taken  this  time  today  to  express 
these  sentiments  because  of  the  deep  ap- 
preciation that  I  have  for  one  of  the 
Nation's  outstanding  law  enforcement 
officers.  Chief  Robert  V.  Murray.  In  ex- 
pressing this  feeling  of  appreciation  for 
this  splendid  man  I  would  also  include  in 
my  thoughts  those  loyal  and  devoted 
members  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment who  are  so  ably  carrying  on 
their  important  duties  as  guardians  of 
the  peace  of  this  community  under  Chief 
Murray's  leadership. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  METROPOLITAN 
POLICE  CHIEP  ROBERT  V.  MUR- 
RAY 

Mr.  WHTTENER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  HortonI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
RccoKO  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
North  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
speaking  to  the  subject  matter  before  us. 
I  would  like  to  express  my  grateful  ap- 
preciation to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Whttk- 
kxr]  for  both  his  sense  of  propriety  in 
reserving  this  time  and  his  generosity 
in  inviting  me  to  be  among  those  par- 
ticipating in  these  special  orders. 

I  have  the  privilege  to  serve  on 
Subcommittee  No.  6  of  the  House  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Committee,  which  is 
so  ably  chaired  by  the  gentleman. 
Through  this  relationship  and  other  fre- 
quent official  and  personal  contacts  with 
him.  I  have  come  to  respect  considerably 
his  abiding  interest  in  legislative  mat- 
ters affecting  our  Capital  City.  There- 
fore. Mr.  Speaker.  I  feel  the  gentleman's 
concern  for  the  welfare  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Police  Department  and  those  who 
administer  the  vital  process  of  law  en- 
forcement in  Washington  should  be  of 
concern  to  all  of  us. 

Policemen  and  police  officials  are  too 
frequently  the  target  of  unjust  public 
criticism.  This  doubtlessly  occurs  since 
some  of  the  jobs  our  free  society  entrust 
to  them  are  not  the  most  popular.  How- 
ever, the  citizen  who  may  be  annoyed  at 
having  to  pay  a  parking  violation  fine 
should  not  allow  himself  to  become  an 
im witting  soldier  in  the  army  of  vice  that 
is  dedicated  to  the  destruction  of  law 
and  order  in  the  United  States.  Let  us 
remember  that  a  breakdown  of  our  legal 
processes  is  a  goal  of  the  totalitarian 
threats  to  our  democracy. 

The  lot  of  a  law  enforcement  officer 
Is  never  an  easy  one.  His  duty  summons 
him  to  spend  difficult  and  long  hours 
imder  unusual  conditions,  at  best,  in 
peril,  at  the  worst.  If,  on  top  of  these 
burdens  we  heap  imcalled  for  and  ma- 
licious criticisms,  we  do  an  extreme  dis- 
service to  the  corps  of  men  and  women 
whom  we  employ  to  protect  our  lives  and 
property. 

For  some  time.  I  have  had  the  fortime 
to  be  associated  with  many  officers  of 
the  law.  As  a  city  councilman  of  my 
home  community  in  Rochester,  N.Y.,  I 
was  a  member  of  the  public  safety  com- 
mittee and  there  gained  deep  imder- 
standing  of  the  problems  that  beset  po- 
lice agencies  the  country  over.  While 
no  two  cities  are  the  same,  all  face  the 
similar  barriers  of  public  indifference  to 
the  many  achievements  of  their  law  en- 
forcement departments  and  usually  ex- 
aggerated reaction  to  the  rare  occasions 
when  the  misdeeds  of  a  single  individual 
are  allowed  to  stigmatize  an  entire  de- 
partment. 

I  have  yet  to  see  evidence.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, of  a  police  department  where  the 


taxpayers  served  by  It  did  not  get  more 
than  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for  every 
dollar  spent  in  Its  operation.  Washing- 
ton. D.C..  Is  no  exception. 

At  the  helm  of  Washington's  Metro- 
politan Police  Department  there  is  an 
able  chief.  Robert  V.  Murray.  Chief 
Murray  enjoys  the  respect  of  his  men, 
his  fellow  law  enforcement  officers  across 
the  United  States,  and  the  citizens  of 
this  unique  American  city.  This  results 
from  the  dedicated  service  he  has  ren- 
dered as  a  professional  policeman  for 
many  years. 

I  know  Chief  Murray  and  I  know  the 
Intensity  of  his  devotion  to  making 
Washington  and  Washlngtonians  safe 
and  secure.  Their  welfare  Is  his  daily 
mission. 

During  consideration  of  HH.  7525,  the 
District  of  Columbia  omnibus  crime  bill. 
I  was  especially  impressed  with  the 
strength  of  Chief  Murray's  arguments 
to  restore  adequate  enforcement  meas- 
ures so  that  the  police  In  Washington 
could  perform  effectively.  Obviously. 
Chief  Murray  and  others  who  advanced 
similar  arguments  made  a  distinct  im- 
pression on  the  Members  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  based  on  the  con- 
vincing vote  for  its  passage. 

That  Chief  Murray  should  be  the  tar- 
get of  any  criticism  for  his  support  of 
providing  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment with  the  same  "tools"  available 
to  virtually  every  other  police  depart- 
ment in  the  coimtry  is  nothing  short  of 
ridiculous. 

Mr.  Speaker,  please  let  my  remarks 
sta^id  as  r  vote  of  confidence  to  Chief 
Murray  and  the  Metropolitan  Police  De- 
partment. For  as  long  as  they  demon- 
strate their  competence  as  they  have  to 
date,  they  shall  continue  to  have  my  un- 
failing support. 
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NAVY  NUCLEAR  SURFACE  VESSEL 
PROGRAM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Li- 
BONATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Washington 
I  Mr.  Westland]  Is  recognized  for  15 
minutes. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  has  a  solemn  re- 
sponsibility to  act  as  a  watchdog  over 
the  national  atomic  energy  program,  in- 
cluding the  work  of  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission  and  the  Department  of  De- 
fense. The  purpose  of  oiu-  watchdog 
function  is  to  assure  that  adequate  prog- 
ress is  being  made  In  our  research  and 
development  programs  and  that  public 
funds  authorized  for  these  purposes  are 
being  spent  wisely  and  well. 

In  the  majority  of  situations,  we  are 
convinced  that  our  research  dollars  have 
been  spent  wisely.  We  point  with  pride 
to  the  development  of  such  things  as  the 
nuclear  submarine  with  Its  unique  and 
unmatched  characteristics. 

The  committee  has  also  been  vitally 
interested  in  the  extension  of  our  naval 
nuclear  propulsion  technology  to  surface 
vessels.  Last  month  the  committee  held 
executive  hearings  In  order  to  review 
progress  in  the  Navy  nuclear  surface 


vessel  program.  The  evidence  presented 
by  the  ABC,  the  Department  of  Defense, 
and  the  Navy  demonstrated  the  out- 
standing success  of  this  program. 

Pine  naval  of&cers.  such  as  Vice  Ad- 
miral Hayward  and  Captains  Wilkinson, 
Peet.  and  dePoix,  who  arc  responsible  for 
the  operation  of  our  three  nuclear -pro- 
pelled surface  vessels,  were  unanimous  in 
praising  the  superiority  of  these  war- 
ships. Moreover,  they,  and  personnel 
of  the  AEC.  testified  that  important  tech- 
nical strides  have  been  made  since  the 
first  nuclear  surface  vessels  were  built. 
Still,  for  some  unknown  reasons,  the 
Department  of  Defense  refuses  to  ap- 
ply the  results  of  this  outstandingly 
successful  development  effort.  Without 
question,  the  United  States  is  preemi- 
nent in  the  development  of  these  nu- 
clear propulsion  systems  and  yet  the 
Department  of  Defense  refuses  to  per- 
mit the  Navy  to  capitalize  on  this 
superiority. 

During  our  recent  hearings,  we  in- 
quired in  great  detail  as  to  plans  for 
utilizing  nuclear  power  in  the  next  air- 
craft carrier.  CVA  67. 

As  you  know,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, on  October  25.  after  delaying  for 
10  months  the  construction  of  the 
carrier  which  was  authorized  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963  program,  suddenly  de- 
cided to  install  a  conventional  power- 
plant  In  CVA  67.  This  will  be  the  second 
aircraft  carrier  built  since  the  Enter- 
prise and  neither  will  be  nuclear  pro- 
pelled. 

The  principal  argiunent  in  support 
of  this  decision  was  economic — nuclear 
power  costs  more,  or  so  they  say.  How- 
ever, every  witness  who  testified  before 
our  committee,  including  the  Secretary 
of  Defense,  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy, 
and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations, 
agreed  that  nuclear  power  was  superior 
for  warship  propulsion. 

This  view  of  the  superiority  of  nuclear 
power  was  not  given  to  us  by  armchair 
strategists.  One  naval  officer  who  was 
Involved  in  the  operations  of  the  nuclear 
carrier.  Enterprise,  for  2  months  during 
the  Cuban  blockade,  told  us  of  his  ex- 
periences. He  described  how  the  supe- 
rior performance  of  the  Enterprise  ex- 
ceeded anything  possible  with  conven- 
tional carriers.  He  described  the  ship's 
superior  speed,  maneuverability,  reliabil- 
ity, and  more  efficient  aircraft  operation. 
It  appears  that  the  opinions  and  views 
of  those  with  flrsithand  experience,  and 
other  experts  in  this  field,  were  simply 
not  considered  in  arriving  at  this  deci- 
sion against  the  use  of  nuclear  power  in 
the  next  aircraft  carrier.  Apparently, 
the  "cost  argument"  won  the  day  at  the 
Pentagon. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  other  sad 
part  of  this  story.  The  cost  comparisons 
used  by  the  Department  of  Defense  In 
evaluating  a  nuclear  versus  a  conven- 
tional carrier  were  specious  and  Involved 
a  considerable  amount  of  "jockeying"  of 
cost  figures.  For  example,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  testified  that  a  nuclear 
carrier  can  carry  a  greater  number  of 
aircraft — a  clear  advantage.  Then,  to 
support  its  contention  that  nuclear  power 
is  not  economical,  the  Department  of 
cix IBOQ 


Defense  charged  the  cost  of  the  addi- 
tional aircraft  to  the  nuclear  carrier  and 
indicated  that  this  was  a  detriment  to 
the  use  of  nnciear  propulsian. 

In  addition,  the  abihty  of  a  nuclear 
carrier  to  carry  more  aircraft  fuel  and 
more  armament  was  also  presented  as  a 
cost  factor  adverse  to  nuclear  propul- 
sion. Finally,  the  cost  of  the  nuclear 
reactor  cores,  which  would  provide  fuel 
for  7  years  of  carrier  operation,  was  also 
charged  against  the  nuclear  carrier, 
while  no  equivalent  fuel  charge  was  made 
against  the  oil-fired  carrier. 

In  summary,  It  appears  that  important 
factors  were  not  w^hed  Iv  the  De- 
IMutment  of  Defense  in  deciding  against 
the  use  of  nuclear  power  for  CVA  67, 
More  tragically,  it  appears  that  we  are 
now  ready  to  settle  for  second-best  pro- 
pulsion systems  in  our  first-line  warships. 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  on  the  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  Atomic  Energy  are  now  faced 
with  the  immediate  problem  of  deciding 
if  research  and  development  in  this  field 
of  atomic  energy  should  receive  contin- 
ued financial  support  from  the  Govern- 
ment. Frankly,  I  believe  it  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  justify  such  continued  support  in 
the  face  of  the  refusal  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  utilize  the  superior 
product  of  this  program. 

I  imderstand  that  the  chairman  of 
the  Joint  Committee  is  now  arranging 
to  have  the  classified  portions  of  our 
hearings  on  the  nuclear  surface  vessel 
program  deleted  in  order  that  the  hear- 
ing record  can  be  made  public.  I  am 
glad  that  this  will  be  done  because  I  am 
sure  that  the  record  of  these  hearings 
will  assist  the  Congress  in  evaluating  the 
important  factors  Involved  in  this  de- 
cision, which  may  have  a  profound  effect 
on  the  future  national  security. 

When  the  Members  of  Congress  have 
reviewed  this  record,  they  win  see  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  has  under- 
estimated the  military  advantages  and 
overestimated  the  cost  of  a  nuclear  car- 
rier. Moreover,  any  objective  observer 
will  have  to  conclude  that  the  increased 
cost  of  nuclear  power  is  more  than  offset 
by  the  military  advantages  of  a  nuclear 
carrier. 

When  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States  appropriates  $3  to  $4  billion  every 
year  for  foreign  aid.  there  is  something 
wrong  when  we  will  not  spend  the  small 
amount  necessary  to  equip  this  aircraft 
carrier  with  the  advantages  of  nuclear 
propulsion  throughout  Its  expected  life- 
time of  about  30  years. 

According  to  the  testimony  received 
by  the  committee,  this  aircraft  carrier  is 
the  only  major  warship  included  in  con- 
struction plans  for  a  3 -year  period — 
1963-65.  We  should  make  It  the  best 
warship  we  can. 


THE  JOHN   FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
MEMORIAL  CENTER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Un- 
der previous  order  of  the  House,  the 
gentleman  from  New  Jersey  (Mr.  Wro- 
KALLl  is  recognized  for  86  mtnutes. 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr  Speaker,  I  gladly 
join  with  many  <rf  my  colleagues  in  both 
the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives 


in  sponsoring  the  proposal  to  rename  the 
National  Cultural  Center  as  the  John 
FltzceraJd  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  "as 
a  mark  of  re^qpect  and  affection  for  Pres- 
ident John  Fitzgoiaki  Kennedy,  as  a 
recognition  of  his  abiding  desire  to  pro- 
mote and  encourage  the  arts  in  America, 
and  as  a  commemoration  of  his  great 
services  to  the  Nation  and  people  of  the 
United  States." 

Legislation  for  this  purpose  has  been 
sent  to  the  Congress  by  Presidait  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  has  been  Introduced  in 
both  the  Senate  and  House  with  biparti- 
san support.  The  change  in  name  has 
been  approved  by  the  family  of  the  late 
President 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
sjrmbolized  the  vitality  and  youthful  vig- 
or of  what  has  been  called  the  American 
experiment.  He  saw  a  country  1S8  years 
young,  and  sought  to  move  it  forwutl  to 
a  greater  maturity,  both  at  home  and 
abroad.  It  was  his  sense  of  history  and 
his  belief  in  the  destiny  of  this  coimtry, 
that  provided  him  with  his  guidelines 
for  action,  and  stimulated  his  ekxiuent 
appeals  fw  peace  and  progress. 

By  now,  many  words  have  been  spoken 
of  our  late  President's  abilities,  virtues, 
and  accomplishments.  Uttle  more  can 
be  added  to  the  eulogies  and  the  beauti- 
ful tributes  that  have  already  been  ex- 
pressed. If  there  is  little  Icti  unsaid, 
there  is  still  much  to  be  done. 

In  a  moving  editorial  urging  that  the 
National  Cultural  Center  be  enhanced 
at  the  time  it  is  rededicated  as  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Center, 
the  Washington,  D.C..  Post  says  that  be- 
fore ground  is  broken,  surely  there  ought 
to  be  time  to  reconsider  the  fimction  and 
purposes  of  a  memorial  center: 

A  wise  first  step  would  be  to  consider  B\zp- 
plementlng  construction  funds  with  an  en- 
dowment to  support  performing  oompanlea 
and  to  keep  ticket  price*  wltbln  Oxt  leach  of 
all.  Perhaps,  as  Congressman  McDowxu. 
also  suggests,  the  Memorial  Center  might 
appropriately  sponsor  "«tio«Bi  prises  for 
excellence  In  the  arts. 

Moreover,  the  adaptablUty  of  the  Center 
to  Important  noncnltiiral  events — ^Including, 
conceivably,  national  pollttcal  conventions — 
could  also  be  weighed  and  dlaeiiseed.  A  re- 
lated question  Is  location.  Above  all,  the 
Center  should  be  acceeeible,  and  althou^ 
the  present  site  near  the  Potomac  has  palpa- 
ble scenic  virtue,  the  question  of  alternate 
location  should  be  reconsidered.  These  are 
matters  that  warrant  Informed  discussion 
when  hearings  take  place  on  a  memorial 
center  that  otight  to  preaerve  the  spirit  as 
weU  as  the  memory  of  President  Kennedy. 

There  Is  much  food  for  thought  in  this 
editorial.  The  Washington  Post  re- 
ported on  December  22,  1962,  that  a  plan 
to  locate  the  proposed  National  Cultural 
Center  downtown  Instead  of  In  the  site 
along  the  Potomac  was  being  pushed  l^ 
the  President's  Advisory  Committee  on 
Pennsylvania  Avenue.  "Rie  Committee 
was  set  up  by  President  Kennedy  to  de- 
velop plans  for  making  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  the  showcase  thoroughfare  en- 
▼Isloned  by  Pierre  L'Enfant  more  than 
150  years  ago.  At  its  meeting  on  Dec«n- 
ber  13,  1962,  according  to  the  Washing- 
ton Post,  the  President's  Adyismr  Com- 
mittee on  Pennsylvania  Avenue  con- 
sidered these  critldsms  of  the  Center's 
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present  site  aad  design  plans:  First,  the 
site  Is  so  far  from  the  center  of  Washing- 
ton that  It  could  do  little  to  enrich  the 
city's  cultviral  life;  second,  the  present 
location  is  not  served  by  major  public 
transportation  facilities;  third,  housing 
all  performing  arts  stages  in  a  single 
building  might  result  in  a  structure  so 
large  as  to  be  out  of  proportion  to  the 
rest  of  the  city. 

Both  the  full  Committee  and  the  sub- 
committee are  headed  by  Nathaniel  A. 
Owings,  and  present  at  the  December  13 
meeting  were  such  close  friends  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  as  William  Walton,  Chair- 
man of  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  and 
Paul  Thiry,  chief  architect  of  the  Seattle 
World's  Fair.  It  can  be  assimied.  I 
think,  that  they  knew  what  President 
Kennedy  had  in  mind. 

It  would  seem  fundamental  that  If  this 
Is  to  be  the  great  memorial  which  all  of 
its  sponsors  want,  then  it  should  have  a 
site  second  to  none.  The  present  site 
was  adopted  as  a  compromise  after  an 
ideal  site  opposite  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art  on  the  Mall  was  denied  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  in  favor  of  a  Na- 
tional Air  Museum. 

The  New  York  Times  on  December  4. 
1963,  published  an  article  on  the  National 
Cultural  Center  and  declared : 

There  have  been  numeroiu  protesta  over 
the  site,  which  U  bounded  by  a  freeway,  a 
parkway,  and  a  bridge  approach — a  "spa- 
ghetti maze"  of  streets,  according  to  critics. 
A  location  somewhere  along  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  between  the  White  House  and  the 
Capitol  has  been  suggested. 

The  present  site  is  overshadowed  by 
highways  and  bridges,  and  is  hampered 
by  traffic,  as  has  long  been  recognized 
by  the  Commission  of  Pine  Arts,  the 
Washington  Building  Congress,  the 
Washington  Post,  many  Individual  civic 
and  cultural  leaders,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy's Advisory  Committee  on  Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue. 

Some  of  the  trustees  of  the  National 
Cultural  Center  have  tended  to  oppose  a 
better  site  for  the  National  Cultural  Cen- 
ter on  the  grounds  that  a  better  site 
would  make  fundraislng  from  private 
sources  more  difficult.  This  reasoning  is 
extremely  difficult  to  follow.  Whether 
this  position  ever  had  merit  may  be 
doubted.  However,  now  that  the  Con- 
gress is  considering  renaming  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center,  and  making  it  a 
memorial  to  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
whatever  merit  this  position  of  the  Cen- 
ter's trustees  had  originally  completely 
vanishes. 

The  Congress  simply  cannot  afford  to 
spend  millions  of  dollars  on  a  memorial, 
and  permit  it  to  be  located  in  an  Inferior 
site,  and  the  Congress  must  take  steps  at 
this  time  to  see  to  it  that  the  best  possible 
site  in  the  Nation's  Capital  is  set  aside 
for  this  great  memorial.  The  least  we 
can  do  is  to  study  the  matter,  to  see  what 
the  pluses,  if  any,  of  the  present  site  are, 
and  see  if  there  are  better  sites. 

President  Kennedy  was  interested,  and 
deeply  interested,  in  the  establishment  of 
an  American  Music  and  Art  Prize. 
Pierre  Salinger  spoke  of  this  interest  of 
President  Kennedys  in  a  speech  to  the 
National  Symphony  Orchestra  report 
luncheon  on  March  8.  1961.  and  wide 


pubUclty  was  given  to  it  at  that  time, 
only  a  very  few  months  after  the  Presi- 
dent had  assumed  office.  National  prizes 
are  well  known  abroad,  where  they  make 
major  contributions  to  the  discovery,  en- 
couragonent.  and  advancement  of  young 
artists  and  thus  serve  important  national 
purp>oses. 

Young  American  artists  should  be 
similarly  encouraged,  and  it  is  to  the 
great  credit  of  President  Kennedy  that 
he  confidently  looked  forward  to  the  day 
when  festivals  and  competitions  for 
young  artists  would  be  held  in  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center. 

Our  Nation's  young  artists  have  won 
top  places  and  prizes  in  the  national 
competitions  in  European  countries. 
Van  Cliburn  came  to  international  at- 
tention when  he  won  top  prize  in  such  a 
competition  in  Moscow  a  few  years  ago. 

President  Kennedy  welcomed  young 
artists  to  the  White  House  and  he  often 
spoke  of  young  artists  performing  in  the 
National  Cultural  Center.  With  his 
help  the  National  Cultural  Center  and 
the  American  Educational  Theater  Asso- 
ciation have  invited  some  15  university 
theater  groups  to  participate  in  a  na- 
tional university  theater  festival  in  the 
Nation's  Capital  In  May  1964. 

It  has  been  announced  that  a  tent  will 
shelter  the  festival  participants  and 
audiences.  The  shelter  tent  would  be 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center. 

So  here  was  President  Kennedy  sup- 
porting an  area  of  our  national  life 
which  he  understood,  encouraged,  and 
assisted,  and  so  festivals  and  compe- 
titions should  be  a  part  of  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Center 
when  it  is  nnally  built  in  the  Nation's 
Capital,  for  it  would  give  a  national 
focus  and  importance  to  such  a  me- 
morial center. 

The  Washington  Post  editorial  sug- 
gests supplementing  construction  funds 
with  an  endowment  to  support  perform- 
ing companies  and  to  keep  ticket  prices 
within  the  reach  of  all.  The  National 
Gallery  of  Art.  which  is  largely  devoted 
to  European  art,  has  had  major  finan- 
cial support  on  an  annual  basis  from  its 
very  beginning.  Therefore,  in  the  meas- 
ure I  have  introduced  I  have  provided 
that  the  Congress  shall  meet  the  operat- 
ing deficit  of  the  Memorial  Center  by 
an  annual  appropriation  of  a  sum  equal 
to,  but  not  more  than,  the  sum  appro- 
priated each  fiscal  year  by  the  Congress 
for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art.  The 
funds  so  provided  would  be  available 
for  all  purposes  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  Act,  as  amended,  including  fes- 
tivals and  competitions.  Certainly  the 
Memorial  Center  must  be  as  important 
to  our  country  as  the  National  Gallery 
of  Art. 

Second,  the  Board  of  Commissioners 
of  the  District  of  Columbia  would  be  di- 
rected, under  the  terms  of  my  measure. 
House  Joint  Resolution  851,  to  include 
an  annual  appropriation  of  not  less  than 
$300,000  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
budget  to  help  meet  the  operating  deficit 
of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Me- 
morial Center  including  the  cost  of  pre- 
senting  in  it  the  National  Symphony 
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Orchestra  and  other  groups  and  indi- 
vidual artists  resident  in  the  Nation's 
Capital  who  are  qualified. 

Washington,  D.C..  one  of  the  country's 
major  cities,  does  less  than  any  other 
major  city  to  aid  the  arts.  It  spends 
each  year  about  $25,000  at  the  present 
time  for  the  arts,  whereas  such  cities  as 
Baltimore,  Newark.  Detroit,  San  Fran- 
cisco. Philadelphia,  Chicago,  St.  Louis, 
and  New  York  spend  from  20  to  40  times 
as  much.  The  amount  other  cities  an- 
nually spend  for  the  arts  was  the  sub- 
ject of  a  study  by  the  Library  of  Congress 
some  time  ago,  and  I  include  it  as  part  of 
my  remarks.  Certainly,  the  Nation's 
Capital,  like  the  capital  cities  of  other 
great  nations  of  the  world,  and  like 
major  cities  in  our  own  country  should 
aid  the  arts.  President  Ketmedy  under- 
stood this,  for  he  was  a  keen  student  of 
history,  and  he  understood  the  place  of 
the  arts  in  our  national  life. 

I  am  certain  that  our  citizens.  In  all  of 
the  States  of  our  country,  and  in  all  of 
our  cities,  would  more  willingly  contrib- 
ute to  the  Memorial  Center  in  Wash- 
ington if  the  City  of  Washington,  D.C.. 
Itself  would  make  a  major  contribution 
to  it.  For  this  resison,  I  have  provided 
for  such  a  contribution  in  my  Joint 
resolution. 

With  the  major  contribution  by  the 
Federal  Government  to  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  Memorial  Center  en- 
visioned by  the  bills  which  have  been  in- 
troduced In  the  Congress  new  factors 
must  be  taken  into  account  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  trustees. 

Trustee  appointments  must  be  made 
of  a  stature  which  will  assure  the  Nation 
that  the  Importance  of  this  great  project 
will  be  maintained,  and  its  status  as  a 
presidential  memorial,  on  a  level  with 
our  other  presidential  memorials,  will  be 
fully  recognized. 

A  living  memorial  has  special  prob- 
lems and  hazards  unknown  to  the  monu- 
ment type  of  memorial. 

I  would  urge  the  appointment  of  our 
past  Presidents  as  trustees  of  the  Me- 
morial Center.  President  Truman  was 
and  is  deeply  interested  in  music  and 
the  National  Cultural  Center,  and  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  signed  the  National 
Cultural  Center  Act  into  law. 

The  Congress  should  now  require,  by 
amendment  or  otherwise,  that  the 
trustees  of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center  be  appointed  by  and 
with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the 
Senate. 

Last  August,  when  the  life  of  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  was  extended 
for  3  years  by  a  vote  of  10  to  1,  the 
Congress  authorized  the  appointment  of 
15  additional  trustees. 

Fortunately,  few  of  the  newly  author- 
ized trustees  have  been  appointed,  so  a 
unique  opportunity  is  present  to  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  appoint  as  trustees  per- 
sons who  are  well  known  to  the  country 
at  large,  who  have  the  confidence  of  all 
of  our  citizens,  and  so  will  fully  represent 
the  Nation  smd  the  new  and  vital  con- 
cept of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center. 

Furthermore,  since  Federal  funds  are 
involved,  steps  must  now  be  taken,  as 
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!n  the  case  of  other  Federal  projects,  to 
provide  for  an  annual  audit  by  the  Comp- 
troller General  of  the  United  States. 

I  include  as  part  of  my  remarks  tt>e 
Washington  Post  editorial,  to  which  I 
have  referred,  and  the  text  of  my  House 
Joint  Resolution  851. 

I  include  also  some  remarks  by  one 
of  the  country's  leading  concert  man- 
agers, Mr.  Patrick  Hayes,  who  was  one 
of  the  earliest  friends  and  supporters, 
and  one  of  the  most  vigorous  proponents, 
of  the  National  Cultural  Center,  and  a 
close,  personal  friend  of  President  Ken- 
nedy as  well. 

Finally,  I  Include  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress study  of  what  other  cities  of  our 
country  do  to  aid  the  arts  financially. 
(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  7,   1963] 
A  Memorial  Cknter 

The  rededlcatloB  of  the  National  Cultural 
Center  to  the  memory  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
can  be  considered  an  accomplished  fact. 
The  trustees  of  the  Center  have  approved 
this  obvious  and  spontaneously  generated 
proposal;  President  Johnson  has  submitted 
to  Congress  a  bin  providing  tor  a  Pederal 
contribution  to  match  private  gifts.  Since 
about  $13  million  Ixu  been  raised  In  cash 
and  pledges,  the  $S0-mllllon  goal  will  be 
within  easy  reach  once  Congress  has  ap- 
proved the  needed  legislation. 

But  before  ground  Is  broken,  surely  there 
ought  to  be  time  to  reconsider  the  function 
and  purposes  of  a  memorial  center.  A  wise 
first  step  would  be  to  consider  supplement- 
ing construction  funds  with  an  endowment 
to  support  performing  companies  and  to 
keep  ticket  prices  within  the  reach  oC  alL 
Perhaps,  as  Congreasman  McDownx  also 
suggests,  the  Memorial  Center  might  appro- 
priately sponsor  national  prizes  for  excel- 
lence in  the  arts. 

Moreover,  the  adaptAbillty  of  the  Center 
to  Important  noncultural  events — in/-iiirt<ng 
eoooelvably,  natloaal  political  conventions — 
could  also  be  weighed  and  discussed.    A  re- 


lated qxiestlon  is  locatloii.  Above  an.  the 
Center  should  be  accftssihle.  and  although  the 
present  site  near  the  Potomac  has  palpable 
scenic  virtue,  the  question  of  alternate  loca- 
tion should  be  reconsidered.  These  are  mat- 
ters that  warrcmt  Informed  dl8cussk>ii  when 
hearings  take  place  on  a  memorial  center 
that  ought  to  preserve  the  spirit  as  wen  as 
the  memory  of  President  Kennedy. 

Broadcast  bt  Patrick  Hatib.  WOM8,  SmfBAT, 
December    1,    1963,    1    P.M.,    Woodward    & 

LOTHEOP 

Good  afternoon.  The  groundswell  was  In- 
stantaneous and  total  for  the  Idea  that  the 
National  Cultural  Center  be  named  after 
President  Kennedy.  M^o  first  had  the  Idea 
may  never  be  known,  and  It  does  not  matter. 
It  was  In  everyone's  heart.  We  first  heard  it 
from  a  neighbor  up  tbe  street  with  whom  we 
visited  during  that  lonesome  weekend- 
would  it  not  be  fitting  to  rename  the  Cul- 
tural Center  after  the  late  President?  Early 
In  the  week  both  the  Star  and  Post  ran  edi- 
torials In  favor  of  doing  this — the  Star  put 
Its  editorial  on  the  front  page,  upper  right 
fold,  just  under  the  day's  headline.  The 
next  day  there  appeared  a  poll '.of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  the  Center  itself;  all  In  favor. 
It  was,  of  course,  discreetly  revealed  that  the 
plan  had  been  discussed  with  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
who  approved  of  It.  Then  stUl  later  In  the 
week  bills  were  Introduced  in  Congress  which 
would  make  the  change  of  name  legal,  and 
also  provide  for  matching  funds  from  the 
Government  to  Insure  the  Center's  com- 
pletion. 

Ordinarily,  the  perspective  of  time  is  wise 
before  building  or  dedicating  monuments  to 
statesmen  who  have  died.  The  Washington 
Monument  was  many  decades  in  the  making, 
and  the  Lincoln  Memorial  was  not  begiui  for 
a  few  decades  after  Lincoln's  death.  There  is 
still  no  memorial  In  Washington  to  Woodrow 
Wilson,  or  to  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  although 
they  are  being  planned.  Decades  of  perspec- 
tive, however,  could  not  have  Improved  upon 
the  immediate  opportunity  of  having  the  Na- 
tional CvUtural  Center  dedicated  to  and 
named  after  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.    The 


Center  was  already  a  part  <rf  his  life,  and  as 
the  late  President's  friend,  William  Walton, 
points  out  this  morning  In  a  fuU-page  article 
In  the  outlook  section  of  the  Post,  President 
Kennedy  wm  Xye  remembered  for  three 
•pedflc  adalevemeatB  in  the  arts  among 
others — the  xebulldlag  of  Lafayette  Square, 
the  eventual  ImpiDvement  of  the  north  side 
of  I^ennEylv:ania  Avenue,  and  the  Coltoral 
Center.  Plans  tor  all  three  are  underway, 
"wttai  the  Lafayette  Square  project  ready  for 
immediate  actloci. 

The  overwhelming  ground  swell  of  approval 
for  the  renaming  of  the  Cxiltural  Center 
should  not  overwhelm  reason  as  to  the 
project  Itself.  Originally  conceived  as  a  Na- 
tional Center  for  the  Performing  Arte,  tt  ta 
now  proposed  that  It  be  a  memorial  to  the 
late  President.  Should  not  all  of  the  original 
quesUons  be  asked  again  in  Ught  of  this 
development?  Is  the  present  location  the 
exact  and  i>erfect  one?  Is  the  present  design 
the  exact  and  perfect  one?  If  the  upgrading 
of  Pennsylvania  Avenue  is  to  become  one  of 
the  late  President's  monuments,  might  an 
idea  expressed  a  year  or  so  ago  be  considered 
now — to  locate  one  of  the  components  of  the 
Cultural  Center  along  the  north  side  of 
Pennsylvania  Avenue;  or  all  three  compo- 
nents? The  river  site  along  the  Potomac  Is 
still  an  idyllic  one.  but  not  overly  large  for 
the  size  of  the  present  design,  and  a  smaller 
building  is  worthy  of  serious  consideration. 
The  best  imagination  of  architects  and  plan- 
ners should  be  Invited  for  Informal  or  even 
public  expression. 

There  Is  to  be  a  meeting  in  mid-jamiary 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Cultural  Cen- 
ter, together  with  as  many  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  as  can  attend.  This  meeting  was 
set  well  before  the  tragic  event  of  9  days  ago. 
and  now  with  radically  new  developments  in 
the  Cultural  Center  movement,  this  meet- 
ing will  be  a  crlUcal  one.  What  is  decided 
upon  and  built  will  last  for  a  hundred  years 
or  roan.  It  must  be  right — nntYttng  i^as  t>MT^ 
perfection  and  excellence  wlU  do  to 
meaaoriallae  a  man  who  practloed  the  arts  of 
perfection  and  excellence  eo  oonetantty  and 
so  well. 


Municipal  financial  support  of  certain  artistic  and  cuUxnal  activities  in  selected  U.S.  cities,  a  compilation  of  answers  to  a  qu€»lumM,ain 


City 


Akisn,  OMa.. 


Amoont  of  monidpal  financial  support 


Atlanta  Oi 


Baltimore,  Md 


Blnn  Ingham,  Ala . , 

Bnflalo,  N.T ],. 


Chicago,  IS ._ 


DsHas.  Tm ^.„ 

IVtrolt,  Miek .„.  . 

ETsnavllte,  lad ^.... 


nager»to»-n.  Md ,. 

Uousion,  Tex 


tM.000... 

«,(W0,000 


1  or  3  par  to  of  a  $100,000  racreatlon  program. 

IT^WIO      ^_  ^  ^    ^ 


Booroe  of  municipal  financial  support 


90,000. 

ts^xn... 

tlQ.COQ.. 


Provideeee,  R.I 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


1060  appropriations: 

$25,504 _ 

tllB.9M .'.'-. 

$288,000 _ 

$1S,000 '. 

$80,000  (Uiis  year's  appropriation). 

Appropriated  in  10G»-69: 

$n,«o 

$30.000 . 

$ITJ0O " 

Oalpudf  year  IMB: 

$832,406.47. ._____..  __ 


$232.3««.ll 

$232,405  JC 


General  (and  (indirect  support  te  lien  •(  tax  for 

lacilUy). 
Direct  tax  construction  cost 


OeneraJ  fund  (part  of  "reerestten  ptofram"). 

Oeneral  fund 

do_ _  

do . "II."I."^""Z! 


Tyi)e  of  activity  supported 


-do. 


do _ 

Endowment  fundi  (tttieiatml  inoome) I.I 

Ocneral  funds  (pgnrtrm^) ' 

General  funds 


Real  estate  tai  aad  other  current  revenues 


$90,000 


!«S»-flOin-OManpfoprt8tion,  $i43.0Kl 


roprtat 
.  »l.20( 


lOM  oobtribatioa,  $0,200. 
Propoaed  budgot  for  196Q.  $18,466 
WS»  eonUlbmlon,  $9,200_  „ 

Proposed  bnd|»t  far  ISW,  $18,466..  . 
$12,M)0  ujrovidod  for  is  annual  budget) 

$19,800 _ 

$30.000 

$3jI00 

$26,000 

Corrent  appreirlattaBs: 

»$43n 

$1,800 


Paym<ats  from  Chleaeo  Park  District,  an  inde- 
pt'ndent  uiunicipiLl  oitrporiiUoii  in  the  city  of 
Chicago. 

.-.4o „. 

General  revenues,  "the  major  part  of  wbicA  is 
ad  Talomn  tax." 

Local  taxes,  grant* and  gUts.  and  j«ven«Bs 

jcivil  City  «f  Eranrritte 

JSchoo!  City  of  EvansvSle 

General  revenues 

do 

..—da 


Art  museum. 

Plans  far  the  eonstrxictioii  of  a  monMpal  widi- 
torium  and  "cultural  gronplnf  lor  m^  XSanry 
and  araaa." 

Band  ooncerts. 

AtUBta  Symphony  Oufld. 

Attaata  Pops  Concert. 

Municipal  Theater  t'oder-tke-fitan. 

AtUnta  Art  A.<(sociatlon  tor  Beasflt  High  Ma- 
senm  aad  School  of  Art. 

Mnnklpal  Moaeom. 
Bureau  ol  Music. 

}waltwB  Alt  Oaliery. 

BfrmliighaB  Museum  of  Art. 

Aibrirht  Aj«  Gallery. 

BufTaio  PhUhannonic  Orchestra  SodetT.  Inc. 

Kleinbsns  M  nsic  HaH. 

Art  iBstitate  of  Chici«aL 


.do. 

-do. 


General  revenae. 
.-..do 


MTEteiim  of  SekBce  and  Industry. 
CtaioaKo  Natural  lUatory  Mnaea 
■earn/ 

Pine  ArtsMuaBUBL 


<fleM 


Arts  Oumuifasloe. 

EvansTlBe  Museum  of  Arts  and  Meneea. 


Do. 


TVastalactae  Coirnty  Mosmh 
MasBom  af  Natoral  BUslory. 
Moaeaia  «f  Tina  Arts. 
Civic  Theater. 
Houston  BymplKMiy. 


•TFkMArth 


Museum  In  Ra| 
Band  concerts. 


WUMmsPark. 


•If 

.11 


,7 


;l 
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MuniciixU  financial  .uppari  of  certain  aHUlic  and  cuUurai  adiritie,  in  selected  U.S.  cities,  a  compilation  of  an.u>er,  to 


Ctty 


Hrodlng,  P*. 


Richmond,  V« 

Rochester,  N.Y '"". 


f^Mvamento,  Calif.. 


Amount  of  monldptl  anandal  support 


(approxlQuto  expendituret   tat 


toiw: 


St.  Louis,  Mo. 


Bt.  Paul,  Mizm. 


San  Antonio,  Tex. 


San  Dieco,  Calif. 


tl4BA)0 
19M) 
»,028  (19M).. 

$6,000 

IMD-flOezpenc 
•10,000... 

$ao,ooo 

Not  tadioitedl.".*"^ 
l»S«-«0  budcet  amountt: 
»4,«)0 

Kooo ■ 

$««,8M „     ■ 

117,000 :::: 

1068  revenue:  $3ao,007.S«. 


December  9 

a  questionnaire — Con. 


Source  of  municipal  financial  support 


Oeneral  revenuM  (budgetod  annually  according 
to  estimated  needs).  ««"«« 

do 

Direct  approprlatlwallll 


I960  city  budget  appropriations: 
$13,300 


$10,000 

$81,000  (approximate  budget  tor'awiiii 

$81,000.' 

w.*» ::::::::::::::::- 


Oeneral  revenues  or  real  estate  taxea. 

do _..  .  """ 

Not  indicated "111111111111 

Oeneral  ad  valorem  tazes._ 

do 

do 

do """".""::"::::::::" 

Permanent  levy  of  $0.02  per  $100  valuation  on 

1     a    .,  P«'"«'»»l   property   (established 
under  State  law  in  1907). 

^cuJ'KidSet'^'  "'^"^"^  '»  P*'^  o'  ^  overaU 
do. 


Type  of  activity  supported 


San  rrandsco,  Calif.. 


Scranton,  Pa.. 
SMttle,  Wash. 


lft6»-ao  city  budget: 
$67,150 

$i».28o :;:;; 

$48,715 

$«.M9 

$10,000 — 

1068-60  budget:  " 

S?^^??,5^"?'  waO'OW:  <*»»r  $r.700). 

$35,493  (taxes) 

$255,45«  (Uxes,  $254,856;  otbe"rV$e66)"' 


•3«7,»42  (taxes,  $867,002;  other,  $250) 
An  average  of  about  $28,740  per  annui 

over  the  past  10  years. 
$283.87 


Springfield,  Mass.*. 


Syracuse,  N.Y.... 


$34,087.68 

$18,000 

$62.743.57.. 

$33,127.03 

$31.003.46 

$18.161.40. ~rr~~~"i! 

$i,a«7 

Not  indicated "" 

$28,000  appropriation  anniiaUy."! 


Supported  primarUy  by  general  fUnd' 

do 

do """""' 


Oeneral  revenues. 

do nil 

do 

.-.do 

— do "iiiir"ii""iii 

Bu<^  of  the  city  and  county  of  San  Frandsoo. 

"i:do:::::i:::*::::: 


do 

General  funds.. 


City's  annual  budget  funds  wiftiout  regard  to 
income  source  ~b-~v»  »«/ 

..-.do 

do "" 

^-do.. :.:::::::::::: 

oeneral  tax  revenues.                    — ~- 
do 

do ---------I"""":!:.":::::: 

do 

..-.do 

Oeneral  ux  levy IIIIIIIIIII 


b;  s'^s^Vi^^r  Kr ikrsL^'"'  '•"-'*-  -^ »»»« <^"^-  ^<>-  p-vided 


telx^'KuT''^  "*"'  «'"«''»• 

.9i7U  Music  AssociaUon. 
"Opera  Under  the  Stars." 
Museum. 

PhiUiannonlc  Orchestra. 

Park  band  concerts. 

Crocker  Art  Gallery  (dty  owned) 

^I'ii''^"''  *"  "°''  dancing  classes  (city  recrea- 
tion department).  '  ^^^^m- 
St.  Louis  Art  Museum.  « 


St.  Paul  Gallery  and  School  of  Art. 

St.  Paul  Civic  Opera. 
Wltte  Museum. 

2  municipal  auditoriums 

San  1'e.lro  Playhouse  (auditorium  devoted  url- 
marUy  to  theatrical  productions).  ^^ 

Fine  Arts  Gallery. 
Serra  Museum  (local  history). 
Natiu-al  History  Museum 
Museum  of  Man  (anthropology) 
San  Dleffc?Symphony.     *^  ^"• 

Art  commission. 

War  Memorial  Art  Museum. 

m^wm)*'*'*'*  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  (art 
De  Voung  (art)  Museum. 
Everhart  Museum. 

Art  comniissloR. 

Art  museum. 
Public  mu.sic. 

Art  division  of  the  library  department. 
Museum  of  Natural  History 
2^!^  ^>"*r  Vincent  Smith  Museum. 
William  Pynchon  Memorial  (CounecUcut  Val- 
ley Historical  Museum).  ""^-^"cu*  vat-   ■ 
Sprlnnfleld  Mu.seum  of  Fine  Arts 
Fine  arts  department  of  library. 


SJiHSS;x"Si~.=^^ 


phony  Orchestra. 

H.J.  Rx8.  851 
Jotot  reaolutlon  to  provide  for  renaming  the 
National  Cultural  Center  as  the  John 
FltBgerald  Kennedy  MemorUl  Center  to 
authorize  an  approprlaUon  therefor,  and 
lor  other  purposes 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rev- 
resentatives  of  the  United  States  of  America 
tn  Congress  assembled.  That  as  a  mark  of 
respect  and  affection  for  President  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  as  a  recognition  of  his 
•biding  desire  to  promote  and  encourage  the 
arts  in  America,  and  as  a  conunemoraUon  of 
his  great  services  to  the  Nation  and  people 
Of  tile  United  States,  the  National  Cultural 
Center    provided    for    by    the    Act    of    Sep- 

^,^L\""  ^''^  ^***-  1«»8)-  a»  amended. 
Shall  be  known  hereafter  as  the  John  Fitz- 
gerald Keimedy  MemorUl  Center 

BMC.  2.  Notwithstanding  any  other  provl- 
rton  of  law  the  President,  in  cooperation  with 
the  trtjstjees  of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center,  shall  assist  the  composi- 
tion Of  creative  works  by  yoimg  artists  by 
among  other  things,  naUonal  competitions 
and  awards  and  promoting  the  pubUcatlon 
and  performance  of  such  creative  works 
K®^.i  !'  ""^^  ^'^^ident  and  the  Congress 
Shall  determine,  on  the  basis  of  studies  which 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commission 
u  hereby  authorized  and  directed  to  make 
or  to  have  made  under  Its  dlrecUon,  where 
f i*  .K  ,^  fltzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Cen- 
fr  ™i>,^  constructed  so  that  it  will  not 
be  overshadowed  by  bridges  and  highways 
or  be  handicapped  by  traffic  Byways, 


♦  f  V,  Section  6(c)  of  the  National  Cul- 
,  ,^_P*^**'"  ^'^^  '■  amended  by  adding  the 
following  new  language  Immediately  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof:  ".  except  that 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral  of  the  United  States 
"^' ™"e  an  annual  audit  and  forward  it 
together  with  hU  recommendations  to  the 
President   and   the   Congress". 

Sxc.  6.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated,  for  payment  to  the   trustees 

^  '*  *  f°^'^^'"'»^**  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center  W.OOO.OOO  to  carry  out  the  purpos^ 
of  t^e  National  Cultural  Center  Act.  subject 
to  the  requirement  that  the  Board  of  Regents 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  shall  And 
that  the  aggregate  amount  of  the  funds 
otherwlije  received  by  the  trustees  of  the  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Center  to- 
gether with  the  amount  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propriated pursuant  to  this  section  is 
Bufncient  to  construct  the  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  MemcMial  Center. 

Sk.  6.  (a)  To  meet  the  operaUng  deficit 
of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center  there  U  hereby  authorized  to  be  ap- 
propruted  annually  for  payment  to  the 
trustees  of  such  Memorial  Center,  in  addition 
to  the  funds  provided  for  in  section  5  of  this 
Act,  a  sum  equal  to,  but  not  more  than  the 
sum  appropriated  each  fiscal  year  by  the  Con- 
gress for  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  The 
funds  provided  by  thU  section  shaU  be  avail- 
able for  aU  purpoMs  of  the  NaUonal  Cultural 
Center  Act,  as  amended.  Including  festivals 
and  competitions. 


T^/I*i  "  Board  of  Conunlasloners  of  the 
DUtrict  of  Columbia  shaU  Include  an  annual 
appropriation  of  not  less  than  ISCW.OOO  in  the 
District  of  Columbia  budget  to  help  meet 
the  operating  deficit  of  such  Memorial  Cen- 
ter Including  the  cost  of  presenting  in  the 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Center 
the  National  Symphony  Orchestra  and  other 
qualified  professional,  educational,  or  ama- 
teur performing  arU  groups  and  Individual 
artists  resident  In  the  District  of  Columbia 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY 
PROCEDURE 
Mr.    CURTIS.    Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanlmoua  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  5  minutes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  observe  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  going  to  take  place  this 
coming  Wednesday.  The  reason  I  ob- 
jected to  dispensing  with  Calendar 
Wednesday  was  that  it  was  my  urider- 
standlng  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary of  the  House  had  a  measure  that 
they  wanted  to  bring  on  the  floor  of  the 
House  for  a  debate  and  a  vote.  If  I  am 
in  error  and  they  do  not  have  such  a 
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measure,  we  can  determine  that.  But  I 
have  since  learned  that  possibly  other 
committees  that  are  ahead  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  in  the  alphabet, 
and  as  we  know  Calendar  Wednesday  Is 
a  call  of  the  committees  in  alphabetical 
order,  my  understanding  is  that  possibly 
some  of  the  committees  that  are  ahead 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  might 
call  up  bills.  I  want  to  make  this  ob- 
servation. If  that  is  done,  this  will  be 
done  by  the  Democratic  chairmen  of 
those  committees  and  can  only  be  done 
really  with  the  consent  of  the  majority 
of  those  committees.  Now  we  have  had 
none  of  those  committees  in  the  pre- 
ceding months  request  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  be  dispensed  with.  Only  one 
person  needs  to  object  and  we  will  have 
Calendar  Wednesday.  Not  one  of  those 
committees  has  shown  any  inclination  to 
utilize  Calendar  Wednesday.  There  is 
no  question  that  If  these  committees 
attempt  to  utilize  Calendar  Wednesday 
this  Wednesday  so  that  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  caimot  reach  its  turn 
that  will  be  done  solely  for  the  purpose 
of  preventing  the  Calendar  reaching  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  I  think 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  majority  party 
will  be  responsible  for  this  occurrence  if 
it  comes  about. 

Calendar  Wednesday  was  placed  in  the 
rules  of  the  House  almost  50  years  ago 
just  SO  the  Committee  on  Rules  could 
not  prevent  legislation  voted  out  by  the 
legislative  committees  from  reaching  the 
floor  of  the  House.  It,  in  effect,  is  not 
a  discharge  petition.  It,  in  effect,  is  by- 
passing the  Committee  on  Rules  and  is 
for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  properly 
utilized  in  the  past.  Of  course,  it  can- 
not be  utilized  if  the  majority  does  not 
wish  the  matter  to  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  This  Is  not  a  device  where 
the  minority  can  work  its  will  against 
the  majority.  It  is  only  if  the  majority 
seeks  to  work  its  will.  I  might  add  also 
it  requires  understanding  and  proper 
usage  by  the  Speaker  and  of  those  who 
control  the  machinery  of  the  House.  But 
properly  used,  as  it  has  been  used  in  the 
past^-in  1950  to  pass  a  civil  rights  bill 
on  the  floor  of  the  House  and  in  1960, 
to  pass  the  area  redevelopment  bill  which 
also  passed  the  House  under  Calendar 
Wednesday.  This  is  a  proper  technique. 
So  we  will  see  this  coming  Wednesday 
whether  or  not.  If  indeed  the  majority 
wish  that  this  matter  be  on  the  floor  of 
the  House  for  debate  and  vote. 


A  TRIBUTE  TO  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCormack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  remarks.  I  include  a  beautiful  and  ex- 
pressing poem,  a  tribute  to  and  in  com- 
memoration of  our  late  beloved  President 


John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  which  came 
from  the  mind  of  and  written  by  George 
N.  Welch,  president  of  the  Charitable 
Irish  Society  of  Boston.  Mass.: 
A    Tributk   to   John    Fitzoerau)   KotsTDr, 

35th  PREsn>ENT  or  the  UNrrxn  States 
It  was  a  lovely  day  In  Texas, 
In  Dallas,  a  cultural  town. 
The  multitudes  were  gathered 
To  see  the  President  and  Jacqueline 
And  receive  them  with  welcome  profound. 
The  welcome  was  tumultuovis 
And  all  was  going  well 
When  suddenly  shots  rang  out 
And  on  the  gathering  cast  a  spell. 
For  the  President  was  shot  and  dying 
And  the  Governor  wounded  too 
By  the  hand  of  a  fanatic 
With  a  distorted  sense  of  view. 
Now  he  has  gone  from  us 
And  our  lives  are  filled  with  pain 
For  nowhere  in  this  vale  of  tears 
Shall  we  see  his  like  tigaln. 
Superbly  endowed  by  heritage 
Education  and  training 
For  the  greatest  office  of  all 
Made  It  almost  Imperative 
That  John  F.  Kennedy  answer  the  call. 
The  call  that  came  from  the  people 
Throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 

land 
That  J.F.K.  should  be  our  President 
And  on  that  office  place  his  brand. 
As  our  President  he  has  striven 
With  all  his  might  and  main  f 

To  bring  peace  and  order 
Throughout  the  world. 
And  for  this  he  was  cruelly  slain. 
So  we  pay  him  this  tribute 
F^itlle  though  it  may  seem 
As  we  long  for  the  glint  of  himior 
That  in  those  Irish  eyes  did  gleam. 
Taken  off  In  the  bloom  of  his  manhood 
With  his  herculean  tasks  undone. 
The  awesome  responsibility  ended 
His  race  of  life  prematurely  run. 
But  wherever  real  men  gather 
Throughout  the  entire  world, 
They  wUl  talk  of  his  courage  and  wisdom 
And  manners  beyond  compare, 
These  things  he  had  In  abundance 
They  were  part  of  his  dally  fare. 
We  shaU  miss  his  encyclopedic  memory 
And  his  analytical,  panoramic  mind. 
As  well  as  his  humble  approach  to  problems 
When  answers  were  hard  to  find. 
The  mighty  and  the  humble 
Have  paid  tribute  at  his  bier. 
Heads  of  state  from  far  off  places 
Have  come  to  shed  a  tear. 
We  have  lost  a  great  President. 
And  in  the  annals  of  time 
His  stature  wUl  Increase  and  grow. 
Until  the  world  regards  him 
One  of  our  greatest  men 
In  this  planet  here  below. 
This  valiant  warrior  for  peace 
And  the  brotherhood  of  man, 
Has  Joined  the  ranks  of  the  martyred 
During  his  short  earthly  span. 
May  the  symbolic  flame 
Which  bums  o'er  his  grave 
Be  as  eternal 

As  his  unquenchable  spirit. 
May  the  Great  God  above 
Receive  his  valiant  soul, 
And  give  him  the  peace  and  serenity 
Which  was  his  earthly  goal. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Btrnx  of  Pemisylvanla) , 
for  an  indefinite  period,  on  account  of 
Illness. 


Mr.  Barrett,  Indefinitely,  on  account 
of  official  business. 

Mr.  Harvey  of  Michigan  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Halleck),  for  today  and 
the  balance  of  this  we^,  on  accoimt  of 
Illness. 

Mrs.  Hansen  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Albert),  for  today  and  the  remainder 
of  the  week,  on  account  of  death  In 
family. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legis- 
lative program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Wilson  of  Indiana,  to  extend  the 
time  of  his  special  order  from  15  to  30 
minutes  on  Thursday,  December  12. 

Mr.  Whitener,  for  60  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Westland,  for  15  minutes,  today, 
and  to  revise  smd  extend  his  remarks. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr, 
MosHER),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MosHER),  for  30  minutes,  today. 

Mr.  Conte  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MosHER),  for  60  minutes,  on  Thursday, 
December  12. 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  PuciNSKi. 

Mr.  BoGGs,  notwithstanding  the  fact 
that  it  exceeds  two  pages  of  the  Record 
and  is  estimated  by  the  Public  Printer 
to  cost  $630. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Albert)  and  to  Include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Cameron  in  five  instances. 

Mr.  Celler. 

Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Downing. 

Mr.  Morris. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MosHER)  and  to  include  ex- 
traneous matter:) 

Mr.  Anderson. 

Mr.  Algeh. 

Mr.  GOODLING. 


SENATE  BILLS  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  frcnn  the  Speaker's  table 
and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  633.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ml<dielle  Su 
Zehr  (Llm  Myung  Im) ;  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

S.  689.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ula  Everts 
Weber;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  692.  An  act  to  establish  Federal  agricul- 
tural services  to  Guam,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Agrlcultvire. 

S.  1169.  An  act  to  authcx-lze  a  per  capita 
distribution  of  $350  from  funds  arising  from 
judgments  In  favor  of  any  of  the  Confeder- 
ated Tribes  of  the  ColvlUe  Reservation;  to 
the  C<»ninlttee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Af- 
fairs. 

S.  1319.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
18,  United  States  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
escape  or  attempted  escape  of  juvenile  dell- 
quenU;  to  the  Oommlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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8.  ISSa  An  act  for  Um  nUet  oT  lira.  Funko 
Leltzel:  to  the  Commltta*  on  tta*  JodleUry. 

8.  1410.  An  act  for  th*  r«Uef  ctf  Pt«ttt> 
Macclo;  to  tb«  Committee  on  tbe  JudlclAry. 

S.  1460.  An  act  to  provide  for  t^  rl^t  ot 
persons  to  be  represented  by  attorneys  In 
matters  before  Peder&l  a^ndes;  to  the  Oocn- 
mlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  ISM.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mary  O. 
SaatlaJca:  to  tite  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1549.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  HlpoUto 
Mora  LorUla:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

S.  1757.  An  act  to  ratify  certain  conwyances 
of  land  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reeervatlon;  to 
the  Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular 
Affairs. 

a.  1760.  An  act  for  the  relief  ot  Dr.  Margot 
R.  Sobey  ni;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  1781.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Credenaa:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  IBM.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Apostoloa 
Oerontls  and  his  wife,  Anastasla;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

S.  1829.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Alra  Arling- 
ton Oarnas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. 

8.  1943.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  WUllam 
H.  Quaalia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

8.  1961.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  George 
Xllaa  NaJame  (Noujalm);  to  the  Coounlttee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  1968.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ivanka 
Pekar;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8. 1978.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Ga- 
briel Antero  Sanchez  (Hernandez);  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.  3040.  An  act  to  amend  title  S6  at  the 
United  States  Code  to  permit  a  written  dec- 
laration to  be  accepted  In  lieu  of  an  oath, 
and  for  other  purposes;  to  tJM  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

8.3064.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pletrlna 
Del  Prate;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

8.3085.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  WUllam 
Maurer  Trayfors;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

8.  aiOO.  An  act  to  continue  for  a  certain 
period  certain  authority  of  the  Secretary  of 
Commerce  to  suspend  the  provisions  of  sec- 
tion 37  of  the  Merchant  Marine  Act,  1930. 
with  respect  to  the  tranaportatlon  of  lum- 
ber; to  the  Committee  on  Merchant  Marine 
andPlahe  lea. 

8.  3313.  An  act  to  provide  certain  basic  au- 
thority for  the  U.S.  Information  Agency;  to 
the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

8.  3318.  An  act  to  authorise  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  to  accept  the  transfer  of 
certain  national  forest  lands  In  Cocke 
Covmty,  Tenn.,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Foot- 
hills Parkway,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Coimnittee  on  Agriculture. 

8.3243.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Uvla 
Semlnl  (Cucclati) ;  to  th£  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  the  House  do  now  adjoum, 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  7  o'clock  and  14  minutes  pjn.)  the 
House  adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Tues- 
day. December  10,  1963.  at  12  o'clock 
noon. 


EXBCUnVE  COMMUNICATIONS. 
ETC. 

Under  elaose  2  of  rule  XXIV.  exeeutlv« 

communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows; 
1419.  A  letter  from  the  Coiii|>troUer  Oea- 
oral  or  the  Umlted  States.  tranamltUng  a  re- 
port on  the  uneconomical  management  of 
commercially  available  Items  In  the  supply 


system  of  the  Department  ot  Defense;  to  the 
Oammlttee  on  Oovernment  Operations. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
bin  enUtled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  provide  for  the 
retroactive  qualification  of  certain  union- 
negotiated  multiemployer  pension  funds"; 
to  the  Conunlttee  on  Ways  and  Means. 

1421.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  relative  to  stating  that  an 
adequate  soil  svirvey  and  land  classiflcatlon 
of  the  lands  In  the  silt  project.  Oolorado. 
has  been  completed,  ptirsuant  to  Public  Law 
173,  83d  Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

1422.  A  letter  from  the  Administrator. 
Rural  Electrification  AdmlnUtratlon.  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  relative  to  etat- 
Ing  that  a  loan  In  the  amount  of  (39,230,000 
has  been  approved  for  the  United  Power 
Association  of  Clk  River,  Minn.,  pursuant 
to  Senate  Report  497,  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bin.  1964;  to  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions. 

1423.  A  letter  from  the  Adjutant  General, 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United 
States,  transmitting  a  report  of  audit  of  the 
books  of  the  Quartermaster  General  of  the 
Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  of  the  United  States 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  August  31.  1968.  pur- 
suant to  Public  Law  630.  74th  Congress;  to 
the  Committee  on  Armed  Services. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMnTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILI^  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Texas:  Committee  on  In- 
terior and  Insiilar  Affairs.  H.R.  8171.  A  bill 
to  reauthorize  the  Rlverton  extension  unit. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  to  Include  all 
the  Rlverton  reclamation  project  except  the 
Muddy  Ridge  area,  and  for  other  purpoees; 
with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1010).  Referred 
to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  Hoiue  on  the 
State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  8.  3338.  An  act  to  change  the  re- 
quirements for  the  annual  meeting  date  for 
national  banks;  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1011).    Referred  to  the  Hou£e  Calendar. 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey :  Joint  Com- 
mittee on  the  Deposition  of  Executive  Pa- 
pers. House  Report  No.  1013.  Report  on  the 
disposition  of  certain  papers  of  sundry  ex- 
ecutive departments.    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn.  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  Introduced 
and  severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  GLENN: 

HJl.  9300.  A  biU  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act  to  require  that  certain  fire- 
arms transported  In  Interstate  or  foreign 
commerce  must  be  consigned  to  the  recipi- 
ents through  local  law  enforcement  officers; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  HALL: 

HJ%.  9391.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Internal 
Security  Act  of  1950  by  the  addition  of  cer- 
tain provldons  for  injunctions  against  Com- 
munist organizations;  grand  Jury  investiga- 
tion of  enforcement;  priority  of  trials;  more 
severe  punishment  in  eases  of  violations  by 
employees  on  the  staffs  of  the  White  House, 
Congress,  and  Supreme  Court;  power  to  deny 
baU;  appropriate  supervision  of  convicts 
during  confinement;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses; to  the  Committee  on  Un-American 
Activities. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania: 

HJt.  9893.  A  bill  to  designate  the  Alle- 
gheny Reeervoir  on  Um  Allegheny  River  In 
the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  as  the 
Leon  H.  Gavin  Dam;  to  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works. 

By   Mr.   MILLS: 

HJl.  9398.  A  bill  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  provide  full  retro- 
activity for  disability  determinations,  to  ex- 
tend the  period  within  which  ministers  may 
elect  coverage,  and  to  validate  wages  errone- 
ously reported  for  certain  engineering  aides 
employed  by  soil  and  water  conservation  dis- 
tricts in  Oklahoma;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  MULTER: 

HJt.  9804.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Small  B\isl- 
ness  Act  to  authorize  the  Snuill  Buslneae 
Administration  to  Insure  business  loans 
made  to  small -business  concerns  by  private 
lending  institutions;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By   Mr.   DOWNING: 

HJl.  9896.  A  blU  to  clarify  the  Renegotia- 
tion Act  of  1951  with  respect  to  iU  preemp- 
tive effect;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By   Mr.   FOGARTT: 

HJt.  9396.  A  bUl  to  encourage  phyaiclans 
and  dentists  who  have  received  student 
loans  under  programs  established  pxirsuant 
to  title  vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act 
to  practice  their  professions  In  areas  having 
a  ahortage  of  physicians  or  dentists;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  CLEVELAND: 

HJl.  9397.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Rural  Elec- 
trification Act  of  1936  with  respect  to  the 
purpoees  for  which  loans  may  be  made  there- 
under and  the  rates  of  Interest  on  such  loans, 
and  for  other  purpoees;  to  the  Committee  on 
Agriculture. 

By  Mr.  DOLE: 

H.J.  Res.  854.  Joint  resolution  providing 
for  the  establishment  of  an  annual  National 
Farmers  Week;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE    BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  l  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BUCKLEY: 
HJl.  9398.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Pesle  and 
George  Szekely;    to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HERLONO: 
H.R.  9309.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Glenn  D. 
Humes;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
HJl.  9400.  A  bUl  for  the  reUef  of  E.  Chris- 
tian Dee  Marets.  8r.;  to  the  Cocnmlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BIARTIN  of  Massachusetts: 
HJl.  9401.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Antonio 
Santlnl;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL; 
H.R.  9402.  A   bin   for  the   relief  of   Mario 
VIik;!;   to  the  Commlttea  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  TEAGUE  of  California: 
HJl.  940S.  A   bUl   for    the  relief   of   Pedro 
Velasquez  Esplnoza;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey: 
HJl.  9404.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Clarlta 
D.  Garcia;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judici- 
ary. 

By  Mr.  AVERY: 
HJl.  9405.  A    bUl   for   the    reUef   of    Miss 
Pructuosa  Oonaales;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ASHMORX: 
HJl.  9406.  A  bai  f or  the  relief  of  Clarence 
L.  Alu  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 
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PETITIONS.  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows: 

497.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner.  Avon  Park.  Fla..  to  support  legisla- 
tion that  would  place  a  reproduction  of  the 
face  of  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
on  U.S.  silver  dollar  coins  and  on  certain 
currency:  to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency. 

498.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  remind  President  Johnson  that 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  achieve  his  an- 
nounced economic  and  thrifty  goal,  is  by 
seriously  considering  the  official  reports  of 
the  General  Accounting  Office,  under  the 
C<Hnptroller  General  of  the  United  States; 


■  to  the  Committee   on  Government  Opera- 
tions. 

499.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  initiate  an  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  providing 
for  the  length  of  t«ins  of  office  of  the  Presi- 
dent, and  Members  of  the  Congress;  u>  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

500.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  to  pass  a  resolution  calling  the 
present  Presidential  Succession  Act  a  good 
law;  to  the  Ctmunittee  on  the  Judiciary. 

601.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park.  Fla..  to  pass  a  resolution  commending 
former  Florida  Gov.  Leroy  Collins,  for  his 
recent  speech  in  Columbia,  S.C;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 

502.  Also,  petiUon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  transmitting  additional  material 


relating  to  presidential   succession;    to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

603.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avc«i 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  Speaker  acting  as 
President  in  case  ot  disability  to  the  Presi- 
dent, or  becoming  President  in  case  of  death 
of  the  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

504.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner.  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  legislate  to  caxise  all  hearings 
open  to  the  public,  held  by  Congress,  to  be 
Joint  conmiittee  hearings,  except  In  certain 
cases;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 

505.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  Initiate  legislation  naming  Im- 
portant Federal  Installations,  (daces,  or 
buildings,  after  former  Presidents  Herbert 
Hoover,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man, and  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard  Wirix 
Stresses  the  InportsBce  of  a  Stronf 
Natioiial  Effort  in  Education  as  a  Re- 
sponse to  the  Challenfe  of  Unem- 
ployment 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  JENNINGS  RANDOLPH 

or    WXST   VDUnNIA 

IN  THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Monday,  December  9. 1963 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
an  article  In  the  December  Issue  of  the 
Rotarian  magazine,  the  Secretary  of 
Labor,  Hon.  W.  Willard  Wirtz,  made  the 
following  statement : 

The  casual,  and  classical,  view  of  aut<Hna- 
tlon  is  that  it  creates  as  many  Jobs  as  it 
destroys,  even  more.  If  this  is  right  at  aU — 
and  there  is  Increasing  question  about  It — 
what  it  leaves  out  is  that  the  new  Jobs  al- 
most all  require  some  skill,  whereas  this  was 
not  true  before. 

The  basic  question  Is  whether  the  new 
technology — Including  computers,  atomic 
energy,  si>ace  age  developments,  whole 
manufacturing  processes  controlled  by  auto- 
mation— is  outrunning  the  achievement  of 
the  U.S.  school  system  in  preparing  our 
youngsters  for  the  employment  complexities 
of  such  an  era.  There  is  evidence  that  edu- 
cation and  employment  are  falling  out  of 
step.  We  can  no  longw  proceed  upon  the 
assumption  that  the  principal  mission  of 
the  school  system  Is  to  prepare  our  young 
people  for  life  in  only  its  broculest  sense. 

Instead,  we  must  begin  giving  intensive 
consideration  to  the  role  of  the  school  in 
the  basic  preparation  of  individual  employ- 
ment skills.  And  because  the  matter  Is  one 
of  grave  national  consequence,  some  form 
of  Federal  action  is  clearly  required.  Such 
action  Is  embodied  in  the  National  Educa- 
tion and  Improvement  Act  of  1963.  presently 
before  the  Congress. 

I  concur  wholeheartedly  with  Secre- 
tary Wirtz  in  his  assessment  of  the 
urgent  need  which  confronts  us  in  the 
field  of  education  and  in  areas  of  re- 
training for  those  citizens  displaced  by 
technological  expansion.  It  has  long 
been  my  view  that  the  gravity  of  this 
menace  requires  that  Immediate  and 
imaginative  steps  be  taken  to  insure  that 


the  most  modem  facilities  and  full  edu- 
cational opportunity  are  made  available 
to  all  who  seek  them,  and  to  those  who 
need  our  encouragement  and  help  in 
providing  training  for  meaningful 
endeavors. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  and  its 
Subcommittee  on  Labor,  Education,  and 
Employment  and  Manpower,  it  has  been 
my  privilege  to  participate  In  the  con- 
sideration and  revision  of  legislation  de- 
signed to  alleviate  in  part  the  short- 
comings to  which  Secretary  Wirtz  refers. 
I  am  confident  that  measures  enacted 
during  this  session  will  have  significant 
value  in  raising  the  level  of  our  educa- 
tional system  and  in  building  increased 
pubUc  awareness  of  the  needs  which 
exist. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  that  the  ar- 
ticle "Education:  Answer  to  Unemploy- 
ment." by  Secretary  of  Labor  W.  Willard 
Wirtz,  in  the  December  1963  issue  of  the 
Rotarian,  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
Education:   Answd  to  UNniPLoncsNT 

(By  W.  Willard  WlrtB) 
At  one  time,  not  so  long  ago.  a  man  who 
was  physically  capable  of  working  could 
usually  And  a  Job.  Today,  however,  this  Is 
not  so.  A  widening  chasm  lies  between  many 
of  the  unemployed  and  the  Jobs  they  seek, 
and  more  and  more  we  are  finding  that  the 
only  bridge  across  It  Is  education  and  train- 
ing. 

If  a  new  axiom  is  needed,  it's  as  simple — 
and  persistent — as  this:  The  less  schooling, 
the  less  chance  for  a  Job.  What  is  distressing 
about  it  is  Its  provability,  for  among  the  4 
to  5  million  U.S.  unemployed  are  legions  who 
dont  have  even  the  most  modest  academic 
tools. 

Recent  data  show  that  In  the  United  States 
more  than  300.000  people  looking  toe  Jobs 
had  less  than  a  fifth-grade  education,  and 
almost  1*4  million  had  less  than  an  elghth- 
grade  education.  People  so  ill  prepared  are 
at  an  initial  disadvantage  in  today's  highly 
skilled  labor  market,  and  will  become  pro- 
gressively more  disadvantaged  as  the  Nation 
pushes  Its  way  toward  greater  technological 
achievement. 

The  close  correlation  between  xinemploy- 
ment  and  educational  attainment  can  be 
seen  in  the  monthly  reports  on  the  labor 
force.    In  March  1902.  for  instance,  the  im- 


employment  rate  was  9.2  percent  for  people 
with  less  than  a  grade-school  education,  but 
only  4  percent  for  those  with  some  college 
education. 

Earnings  of  workers  are  also  relative  to 
their  educational  attainment.  A  recent  study 
by  the  Bureau  of  the  Census  reveals  that  ad- 
ditional schooling  is  clearly  associated  with 
a  very  substantial  increase  in  lifetime  In- 
come. Over  a  lifetime,  the  difference  be- 
tween the  totfd  earnings  of  men  with  1  to  3 
years  <rf  high  school  and  those  of  high 
school  graduates  Is  better  than  $46,000.  The 
difference  In  lifetime  earnings  between  a 
high  school  graduate  and  a  college  graduate 
Is  close  to  $180,000.  Urban  males  with  4 
years  or  more  of  college  education  had  an- 
nual incomes  of  $6,780  in  1968.  as  compared 
with  the  Income  of  $2,504  for  urban  men 
with  less  than  8  years  of  schooling. 

Atxout  three-fourths  of  the  heads  of  fam- 
ilies with  incomes  \mder  $3,000  a  year,  had 
not  completed  high  school.  Approximately 
58  percent  of  the  family  heads  making 
$15,000  a  year  and  over  had  some  college  edu- 
cation. Only  21  percent  of  family  heads  with 
incomes  of  $15,000  or  more  a  year  had  not 
completed  high  school,  the  svirvey  showed. 

Facts  such  as  these  provide  a  picture  of 
the  increasingly  tighter  link  between  edu- 
cation and  employment,  a  consequence, 
largely,  of  the  complexity  of  so  much  modern 
work.  Where  there  was  once  a  place  for  the 
youth  who  left  high  school  without  a  di- 
ploma, who  took  an  imskilled  Job  and  worked 
his  way  up,  today  that  place  Is  filled,  often, 
by  a  machine.  That  700,000  16-  to  21 -year- 
old  youths  are  presently  out  of  school  and 
out  of  work  Is  dramatic  evidence  of  this  fact. 
The  tutnn  In  the  United  States  for  the 
\mskllled  worker  Is  dim. 

Between  1950  and  1960,  toUl  employment 
in  the  United  SUtes  went  up  11  percent. 
During  this  period  the  niunber  of  "profes- 
sional, technical,  and  kindred  workers"  in- 
creased 67  percent;  and  the  number  of 
"craftsmen,  foremen,  and  kindred  workers" 
went  up  12  percent.  The  nxmiber  of  labor- 
ers (not  counting  those  on  farms  and  In 
mines)    went  up  only  4  percent. 

Over  the  past  16  years,  the  percentage  of 
white-collar  workers  in  the  work  force  has 
risen  from  35  percent  (1947)  to  44  percent 
( 1962) .  The  i>ercentage  of  blue-collar  work- 
ers has  dropped  from  41  percent  to  36  per- 
cent. 

In  the  10  years  following  1963,  the  number 
of  white-collar  workers  Increased  by  about  7 
mUllon.  The  niimber  of  laborers  (again 
leaving  out  the  farm  and  mine  group)  went 
down  by  150,000. 

All  this  Is  a  result  primarily  of  the  develop- 
ments we  lump  together  under  "automatloti" 
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and  tachnologlcal  ehan^*-  Tb«  c««ual.  and 
classical,  view  or  autaauaion  U  that  It  cre- 
ates as  many  JotM  •*  tt  dcstrofa,  even  more. 
U  this  is  rlgbt  aX  all — and  Umt*  to  lncT«astnc 
question  about  1^— vbat  It  IsavM  out  Is  thAt 
tha  nev  joba  almost  all  require  aocne  skill, 
whereas  this  was  not  tr\ie  before. 

The  basic  question  Is  whether  the  new 
technology — Including  computers,  atomic  en- 
ergy, space  age  developments,  whole  manu- 
facturing processes  controlled  by  "automa- 
Uon" — Is  outrunning  the  achievement  of  the 
U.S.  school  system  In  preparing  our  young- 
sters for  the  employment  complexities  of 
such  an  era.  There  is  evidence  that  educa- 
tion and  employnkent  are  falling  out  of  step. 
We  can  no  longer  proceed  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  the  principal  mission  of  the  school 
system  is  to  prepare  our  young  people  for 
life  In  only  Its  broadest  sense. 

Instead,  we  must  begin  giving  Intensive 
consideration  to  the  role  of  the  school  In  the 
basic  preparation  of  individual  employment 
skills.  And  because  the  matter  Is  one  of 
grave  national  consequence,  some  form  of 
Federal  action  Is  clearly  required.  Such  ac- 
tion is  embodied  in  the  National  Education 
and  Imrrovement  Act  of  1963,  presentiy  be- 
fore the  Congress. 

This  bill's  provisions  would  help  to  under- 
write a  revitalized  educational  program  for 
the  Nation — ranging  from  Improved  teacher 
quality,  to  higher  teachers'  salaries,  to  college 
constriictlon.  Of  great  Interest  to  the  De- 
partment of  Labor  are  provisions  which 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  country's  voca- 
Uonal-eduxyiUon  system.  The  proposed  law 
would  moderiae  and  expand  the  present  pro- 
gram of  rederal  grants  to  the  SUtes  In  this 
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field,  and  it  would  beoeflt  far  more  Indi- 
viduals than  Is  now  possible.  It  would  pro. 
vide  financial  assistance  for  the  Implementa- 
tion of  a  new  and  highly  promising  concept, 
the  area  vocational-educational  school.  It 
would  assist  the  development  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  ancillary  services,  notably  teacher 
training  and  teaching  techniques  and  ma- 
terials. Finally,  It  would  esUblish  a  direct 
link  between  the  vocational-education 
planning  of  the  States  and  the  employment- 
pattern  appraisals  of  the  local  offices  of  the 
public  employment  service. 

Behind  all  this  Is  the  Intent  to  correlate 
a  man's  education  and  the  productive  role 
he  is  to  play  in  an  advanced  Industrial 
society.  Such  a  purpose  does  not  recoil  from 
the  fact  that  a  problem  of  nationwide  pro- 
portions Is  at  hand.  Nor  does  It  seek  to 
abrogate  what  are  traditionally  and  oon- 
Btltutionally  State  and  local  responsibilities. 

What  is  sought  here  is  an  acceptance  of 
the  challenge  presented  by  the  advance  of 
technology.  It  recognizes  that  the  Nation's 
present  unacceptable  rate  of  unemployment 
may  climb  even  higher  as  a  result  of  the  In- 
adequacies of  our  present  school  system. 

Another  Federal  program  based  upon  the 
same  philosophy  and  equally  Important  In 
terms  c^  the  dilemma  is  that  of  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act.  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Thla 
program,  a  little  more  than  a  year  old  now. 
Is  directed  toward  the  opening  up  of  Job- 
training  opportunities  to  unemployed  or  un- 
deremployed workers  all  acrofs  the  Nation. 

Good  as  It  is,  however,  the  measure,  as 
originally  construed,  leaves  something  to  be 
desired.    The  law  doea  not  permit  \is,  pres- 


ently, to  pay  training  allowances  to  jobless 
youths  between  the  ages  of  16  to  19,  and 
llmlta  the  kind  of  an  allowance  we  can  pay 
to  young  people  between  19  and  22.  It  also 
places  a  6-percent  celling  on  the  amount  of 
appropriated  funds  for  the  act  which  can  be 
xised  for  any  aspect  of  youth  training. 

Amendments  to  the  MDTA  now  being 
sought  by  the  administration  would  lower 
the  training-allowance  age  to  16  and  in- 
crease the  proportion  of  funds  for  youth 
training  to  15  percent. 

Some  36  million  young  people  will  pour 
Into  the  US.  labor  market  durtng  this  decade, 
and  all  of  them  will  represent  the  mass 
product  of  the  American  school  system. 
Only  If  the  link  between  education  and  em- 
ployment Is  strongly  forged  wlU  the  outlook 
for  these  youngsters  be  a  bright  one. 


Votinf  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CAUrOBNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9. 1963 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  In  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  my  third  roUcall  report  to 
constituents,  covering  the  period  from 
June  12  through  August  12.  1963: 


Brief  descrlptfan 


On  passage  of  ana  rederelopinent  bill  (i  Member  answered  present) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Bj-mes,  RspobBcan.  of  WiMOMtD  (flB  ftemben  sbseot) 
l-y«ar  extension  of  exiatloc  oorporaU>  normal  tai  rat«  «'"•'«'  •«>»«««, 

QtTOrum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat,  ol  Florida  (58  Membon.  absent). 
ApproprJatlons  for  tbr  DepartnientB  of  Shite.  JiijUce,  Commrrce 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Kyi.  Republcan,  of  Iowa  (50  Members  absent). 
8u«pendln«  equal-Ume  reanlreraent*  lor  1964  presidenUal  r«mp«wn 
Kt^^^n^J,  ^  f  <>*•«»»".  Denwcral.  of  California  (W  Members  absent). 
pbtrictofCohimWamppronrl»Uons;amotk)ntOftroTOmlt 
Quonim  ca    by  Mr.  Ford.  liepuWlcan.  of  Micbtnn  «7  Members  absst). 
Qwonim  cal  by  Mr.  Bow^  Rep.ibllcan,  of  Ohio  (M  Members  abentl 
Quorum  raU  by  »fc  iprtiwr.  Republican,  of  Illinois  (38  Members  absent). 
Department  of  Defense  appronrlsUon  bill.  »  buobuv;. 

*  ^,^.''^''  f^  "^  control  projects  aflecUnx  tb<?  26Ui  Con«naBloRal  Dtetrtct.)        """— ^'^ 

^~i!l£r**"*^.  «»»lj"^«w  Of  the  U.S.  Court  of  MiUtaryAppeab  biiiUtod  to  letiremeot 

prlTlleKes  equal  to  ^»dpes  of  U.S.  courts  of  appeab  ^^       ouhubu  w  reuremeoi 

teT.?i^  '^1;9^*^  Republican,  of  Masssebinetts  («7  Members  abwnt). 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  to  eiiend  geograpMc  lorisdictlcMl  reach  t  wafttma  sedition  statute 

Motion  to  recommit  oonference  report  on  Department  of  Interior  appropriations. 
On  P««»«*  o'«mfcreB«_report  far  Department  of  Interior  «ppropA,tloS. 
Quorum  can  by  Mr  DeTlne.  RepubUcan.  of  Ohio  (52  Memhmahsait)     (R.B  C  at  mmmlUM 
reception  for  PresMent  of  tbe  Affehsn  National  AsK-mbly  j""""""*'-    *«•»•»'•  "oommlUss 
Quorum  eaU  by  Mr.  Sprtofer,  Repabllcan,  o(  Illinois  (83  Members  absent). 

SioTJ!^,'*"  ^^'  ^'r.  S51'i^''.'^?yo^"«»°'  °'  Missouri  (83  Members  absent) 
Vk  h^.f  recommit  bll  giving  QSA  control  of  Federal  date  procearing  eqaipnMiit. 
A  bill  to  Improve  air  pollution  control  proKraraa  i«mi»u™i». 

Qoonun  call  by  Mr.  Gross.  Republican,  ol  Iowa  (56  Mambm  ptssant) 
MoOoD  to  reoommtt  bill  to  promote  orderly  transfer  of  admlnis&stians! 
Qooram  eaU  by  Mr.  PaUnan   Democrat,  of  Texas  (47  Members  absent). 
To  return  ta  coDforrnot  a  bill  to  eitcnd  life  of  Export-Import  Bank 
Quortimcan  by  .Mr.  Haley.  Democrat,  ot  Florida  (37  Members  abaeoC) 
KesolntloB  to  consMer  confsrence  report  re  Philipploe  war  damage  rial  in. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  PcUy.  Repabllcan,  of  WashlStOD  (43  Mcmbcra^bSnO 
Resolntton  to  consider  NASA  appropriations.  Mcmpcrs  at>aent7. 

Appropriating  $8,200,000,000  JorNASA. 

Qnorum  eall  by  Mr  Bow.  Republican,  of  Ohio  (86  Memben  abaeatL 
Ertendlnjr  National  Coltural  Center  Act  for  3  years  ""«-*^ 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Haley,  Oamocrat.  of  Florida  (41  Members  absent).  1 

Motion  to  raeommlt  V  ocaiional  Education  Act  (1  Member  voted  present).  * 

On  psasace  of  Vocational  Education  Act.  >««»"/. 

Quonnn  can  by  Mr  Gross.  Republican,  of  lows  (53  Memben  abamt).  ' 

Resolution  to  consider  debt  celling.  »«->mh,/. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Alter,  RepubUcan.  of  Teia"!  (4«  Meml,ers  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ilaley.  Democrat,  of  Florida  (58  Members  abaent).    OLB  C  to  floi 
tor  testimony  of  Rofer  flllsman.  Assistant  Secretary  of  titate  for  Far  Easteni  AllairaJ 
Motion  to  recommit,  with  Instructions  to  reduce  debt  ceiling  ■•»«»»  «.u»i»j 

To  extend  pressnt  $ao»jtXOMOJOOO  temporary  debt  eening. 
Quorum  oaU  by  Mr  Djffis,  Democrat,  of  Mieblcan  (Il5lilembers  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  District  of  Columbia  criminal  {mcedun  bllL 


•Items  so  marked  an  considered  to  b«  of  sT«ater  slfnifleance  and  a  brief  ezplanation 


is  included  herein. 
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noUJCM,!.  NO.  70 


The  bill  Increasing  appropriations  for 
area  redevelopment  was  defeated  in  the 
House  but  received  subsequent  Senate 
approval.  The  measure  will  probably  be 
scheduled  for  further  House  action  and 
will  receive  analysis  in  a  future  roIlt»n. 

SOU.CAU,  NO.  S7 

This  bill,  as  passed  to  the  Senate,  au- 
thorizes increasing  the  Federal  subven- 
tion to  the  District  of  Columbia  from  $32 
to  $45  million  for  fiscal  1964.  I  supported 
a  motion,  which  was  defeated,  to  recom- 
mit the  bill  to  committee  with  instruc- 
tions to  raise  the  authorization  to  $53 
millicm.  The  motion  was  predicated  on 
the  fact  that  if  the  Federal  Government 
were  a  taxpayer  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, as  is  private  Industry,  the  property 
that  it  owns  in  the  District  would  pay  a 
property  tax  bill  of  $53  million  this  year. 
Nearly  every  parent  in  the  25th  District 
who  has  children  in  the  public  schools 
now  fills  out  a  form  Indicating  whether 
he  works  for  the  Federal  Gtovemment  or 
for  an  industry  that  contracts  primarily 
with  the  Federal  Government.  This  is 
because  Congress  has  decided,  through 
the  Federal  impacted  school  program, 
that  if  it  is  responsible  for  creating  an 
additional  load  on  the  local  property  tax- 
payer for  the  support  of  education,  be- 
cause of  children  whose  parents  work  for 
tax-exempt  facilities,  it  shQuld  pay  its 
pro  rata  share  of  the  increased  cost  in 
education.  I  believe  that  this  approach 
is  soimd  and  should  be  followed  in  Ihe 
District  of  Columbia. 

During  debate  there  was  virtually  no 
disagreement  on  the  fact  that  the  Capi- 
tal is  in  dire  financial  trouble  resulting 
from  soaring  costs  of  District  govern- 
ment and  prolonged  neglect  of  the  Dis- 
trict's needs  in  the  areas  of  education, 
police  and  fire  protection,  recreation, 
prevention  of  crime  and  juvenile  delin- 
quency, and  so  forth.  The  conditions  of 
school  facilities  are  a  particular  disgrace. 
Not  only  do  those  who  live  and  work  in 
Washington  recognize  this  fact  but  in  re- 
cent months  four  national  magazines 
have  concluded  that  the  Nation's  Capital 
Is  a  national  shame  primarily  because  ttie 
Congress  has  failed  to  provide  adequate 
funds  to  do  a  decent  job  of  governing.  In 
my  Judgment,  failure  to  support  the  fi- 
nancial formula  was  a  failure  by  Con- 
gress to  meet  its  responsibilities  as  the 
world's  largest  school  board,  city  coun- 
cil, board  of  supervisors,  and  State  legis- 
lature, all  rolled  into  one. 

MOUjCALI.  no.  95 

Althotigh  I  am  recorded  as  "not  vot- 
ing" on  the  Justice  Department's  pro- 
posal to  extend  geographic  application  of 
the  so-called  Wartime  Sedition  Act,  had 
I  been  present  I  would  have  supported 
the  motion  to  recommit.  If  enacted  into 
law,  this  bill  will  permit  prosecution  of 
Americans  abroad  for  making  false 
statements  with  Intent  to  interfere  with 
the  operations  or  success  of  military  or 
naval  forces  of  the  United  States,  or  to 
obstruct  the  recruiting  or  enlistment  of 
these  forces.  Since  violation  of  the  act 
Is  punishable  by  20  years  In  prison,  it  Is 
conceivable  that  many  of  the  most  vocif- 
erous critics  of  any  administration 
could  be  put  behind  bars,  because  the 
law  implies  that  a  false  statement  is  any 


statement  which  runs  counter  to  Infor- 
mation presented  by  the  Government. 
If  rigidly  interpreted  and  enforced,  citi- 
zens who  objected  to  President  Elsen- 
hower's use  of  Federal  troops  in  Arkan- 
sas, or  President  Kennedy's  similar 
action  in  Mississippi,  could  be  jailed. 
Congressman  Jamks  Utt.  Republican,  of 
California,  might  face  Imprisonment  for 
alleging  that  Senator  Golowateb  has  in- 
formation suppressed  by  the  Pentagon 
showing  Russia  has  a  2-to-l  superiority 
over  the  United  States  in  nuclear 
weaponry. 

Gold  WATER  says: 

I  never  In  my  life  said  anything  like  that. 

Robert  Welch,  Gus  Hall,  and  others 
who  hold  extremist  philosophies  which  I 
deplore,  might,  under  the  Sedition  Act. 
very  well  be  jailed  for  many  of  their  alle- 
gations. While  I  reject  the  ideology  of 
extremists  of  both  right  and  left.  I  be- 
lieve it  is  imperative  that  we  defend 
their  right  to  hold  these  views  and  their 
right  to  speak  their  minds.  Sedition  does 
not  involve  action.  It  means  only  speech. 
The  Sedition  Act,  in  my  judgment,  is  in 
direct  conflict  with  the  first  amendment: 

Congress  shaU  make  no  law  •  •  •  alwldg- 
ing  the  freedom  of  speech. 

Under  the  Sedition  Act.  a  dictatorial 
administration  could  violate  this  freedom 
with  impunity. 

ROIXCALL    KO.    101 

I  voted  to  reconunit  HH.  5171  because 
I  strongly  objected  to  the  perfunctory 
way  It  had  been  handled  by  the  Govern- 
ment Operations  Subcommittee.  Only 
1  day's  hearings  were  held  during  which 
two  witnesses  testified — the  Comp- 
troller General  and  the  Administrator  of 
the  General  Services  Administration. 
The  latter,  it  is  important  to  note,  has  a 
vested  interest  in  passage  of  the  bill  be- 
cause his  agency  would  become  the  sole 
purchaser  and  operator  of  all  data  proc- 
essing equipment  used  by  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies.  Under  this 
setup,  the  potential  bureaucratic  power 
of  GSA  would  be  tremendous.  I  was 
distressed  to  learn  that  the  subcommittee 
had  failed  to  call  as  witnesses — either  for 
or  against  the  bill — administrators  of 
agencies  which  would  be  directly  affected 
by  its  enactment,  agencies  such  as  the 
Department  of  Defense,  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration, 
Internal  Revenue  Service,  Bureau  of  the 
Budget,  and  so  forth.  The  subcommit- 
tee also  did  not  see  fit  to  hear  the  testi- 
mony of  representatives  of  private  Indus- 
try who  are  the  chief  users  and  suppliers 
of  data  processing  equipment.  In  light 
of  these  proceedings,  I  could  not  in  good 
conscience  vote  for  the  measure,  regard- 
less of  the  economy  merits  which  its 
sponsors  purported  it  to  have. 

VXAJCAH.   NO.    103 

Residents  of  the  25th  District  should 
be  particularly  pleased  with  House  pas- 
sage of  the  Clean  Air  Act  for  it  is  a  long- 
range,  well-conceived  plan  which  can  do 
much  to  help  combat  smog.  I  have  long 
been  an  active  proponent  of  anti-smog 
legislation,  and  while  a  member  of  the 
California  Legislature  authored  a  bill 
creating  the  Motor  Vehicle  Pollution 
Control  Board.  Under  the  provisions  of 
HJl.  6518.  the  Secretary  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  Is  required  to  estab- 


lish a  national  research  and  development 
program  for  air  pollution  prevention  and 
control,  and  to  help  set  up  State,  re- 
gional, and  local  air  pollution  control 
agencies  through  Federal  grants.  The 
bill  is  not  an  encroachment  upon  States 
rights  for  It  says  In  hard  language  that 
State  and  local  governments  have  pri- 
mary resp(msibility  for  smog  prevention 
and  control.  Here  are  some  of  the  bill's 
provisions:  Rrst,  directs  HEW  to  en- 
courage air  pollution  control  programs 
between  ail  levels  of  government;  second, 
permits  two  or  more  States  to  enter  into 
compacts  for  air  pollution  control ;  third, 
directs  HEW  to  make  studies  of  specific 
smog  problems  when  requested  by  a  local 
agency  or  when  the  Secretary  determines 
that  the  problem  has  an  interstate  effect ; 
fourth,  authorizes  HEW  to  research,  col- 
lect, and  distribute  information  on  smog, 
and  to  establish  training  projects  and 
research  fellowships  for  the  study  of  air 
pollution. 

SOLLCAIX    NO.    124 

House  passage  of  the  omnibus  crime 
bill  for  the  District  of  Colimibia  is  the 
best  argimient  I  know  of  for  giving 
Washington  citizens  home  rule.  This 
hastily  drawn  proposal.  In  my  opinion, 
strikes  at  the  very  roots  of  many  con- 
stitutional guarantees  rather  than  at  the 
alleged  crime  "epidemic"  it  purportedly 
aims  to  curb.  The  measure  was  opposed 
by  the  District  Commissioners,  the  De- 
partment of  Justice,  and  the  District 
Bar  Association.  Its  most  ardent  sup- 
porter was  the  Chief  of  Police.  Police 
chiefs  are  not  generally  known  as  au- 
thorities on  jurisprudence,  and  the  Dis- 
trict chief  is  no  exception. 

Under  H.R.  7525,  for  example,  unlike 
the  law  of  any  jurisdiction  that  I  know 
of  in  the  United  States,  the  police  could 
pick  up  a  person  suspected  of  having 
committed  a  crime — or  a  person  sus- 
pected of  being  a  witness  to  a  crime — 
and  hold  him  incommunicado  imtil  they 
are  through  with  interrogation.  Such 
detairunent  without  benefit  of  counsel 
clearly  violates  constitutional  safeguards. 
This  provision  in  the  bill  also  denies  to 
the  "detainee"  the  right  to  secure  his 
liberty  by  seeking  ball  or  posting  col- 
lateral, the  right  to  habeas  corpus,  and 
the  right  not  to  be  compelled  In  any 
criminal  case  to  be  a  witness  against 
himself. 

It  is  apparent  that  proponents  of  such 
rough-shod  legislation  were  stampeded 
by  widespread  publicity  that  Washington 
is  the  Nation's  leading  crime  city.  This 
allegation  has  been  refuted  by  a  recent 
FBI  report  which  ranks  the  District  sev- 
enth in  crime  for  all  major  U.S.  cities. 
The  bill's  proponents,  out  of  myopia 
rather  than  intent,  have  in  effect  sacri- 
ficed due  process  of  law  on  the  altar  of 
crime  controL  They  have  aimed  their 
attack  at  crime  control  without  giving 
any  consideration  to  crime  prevention. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  seek  better 
schools,  better  housing,  better  living  and 
working  conditions,  and  better  human 
relations.  On  the  contrary,  a  realistic 
attempt  to  cope  with  these  problems  was 
rejected  on  rollcall  No.  87  when  the 
House  failed  to  provide  fair  and  adequate 
appropriations  for  governing  the  Dis- 
trict. Crime  prevention  is  a  very  com- 
plex  and  expensive   process,  involving 
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many  disciplines  and  programs.  In  my 
Judgment,  we  cannot  escape  expense  and 
effort  In  this  area  by  passing  a  bill  which 
makes  a  mockery  of  American  Justice 
and  Jiulsprudence. 

couucnoN 
RoUcall  No.  20  in  my  first  congres- 
sional report  Is  mistakenly  listed  as  con- 
sideration of  H.R.  5517,  final  passage  of 
appropriations  for  the  accelerated  public 
works  program.  This  rollcall  correctly 
dealt  with  H.R.  5389.  a  measure  author- 
izing a  change  from  silver  to  gold  backing 
of  $1  and  $2  bills.  The  proposal,  which 
I  opposed,  passed  251  to  122.  There 
were  60  Members  not  voting.    In  my 


Judgment,  the  conversion  from  sliver  to 
gold  backing  for  some  $2  bUlion  would 
further  dilute  our  dwindling  gold  re- 
serves, and  further  Injure  our  balance- 
of-payments  situation.  Defeat  of  the 
bill  would  also  have  been  an  economy 
move  In  that  it  costs  the  Government 
3  cents  a  year  to  keep  a  gold -backed 
dollar  bill  in  circulation,  as  opposed  to 
no  cost  when  the  dollar  is  backed  by 
silver.  With  repeal  of  silver-backing, 
the  Government  puts  itself  in  the  sur- 
plus silver  business  to  the  tune  of  $2 
billion,  and  goes  into  competition  with 
silver  mines  for  the  industrial  and 
jewelry  silver  markets. 


December  9 

Vot»c  Record 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OF   CAUrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  9. 1963 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RxcoRD.  I  include  my  fourth  rollcall  re- 
port to  constituents,  covering  the  period 
from  Aug\ist  13  through  October  21, 1963. 


Roll- 
No. 


12S 

•130 

127 

128 

129 

130 

131 

•132 

•133 

134 

136 

130 

137 

138 
130 
140 

141 
143 
143 

144 

14S 

140 

147 
148 
149 

ISO 
151 
152 
153 

154 

155 
•150 
•157 
158 
159 
100 

161 
102 

103- 

176 


Dat« 


Atut.  14 
...do..... 
Aus.  20 

...do 

Aug.  21 
Auc.  22 
Aug.  23 

..do 

..do 

Aug.  27 

..do 

Auc  28 

..do 


n.R. 

No. 


6143 


—do..... 

..do 

Sept.  10 


..do. 
..do. 
..do. 


..do 

Sept.  11 


7885 
7885 


Vote 


R.B.C. 


Yea 


Present. 
Yea..... 
Present, 
do... 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


7500 
7500 


8.  1S76 
504 


Sept.  17   

"Ido.'.'; 

Sept.  24 

'.'.do..'... 
Sept.  25 

..do 


Nay. 

Yea..... 
Present, 
-...do... 
Absent.. 


287 


223 
234 


Nay 


lU 


.do. 


Nay 

Yea.... 
Absent. 


....do.. 
Present. 
Absent.. 


Yea..... 
Present. 
Yea 


Present. 

do... 

Absent.. 


..do 

..do 

.-do 

Sept.  20 
Oct.  1 
—do 

.-do 

--do 

Oct.  2 
Oct.   21 


S27 


5565 


639 


Present. 
Yea 

Present. 
Absent.. 


170 
249 


188 
186 


Not 
▼otlng 


Brief  desaipt  ion 


32 


23 
23 


200 
125 


335 

336 


-do. 


Present 

Nay 

Yea 

Present 

....do 

Not  voting. 


Present. 
Yea 

Absent.. 
...-do... 


320 


199 
271 


18 
"6' 


57 
60 


80 
97 


06 


333 

"iii" 


226 
155 


5 

"a 


46 


94 

ibe' 


Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Hays,  Democrat,  of  Ohio  (37  Members  absent). 

On  passage  of  higher  e<Iucailon  aid  bill  (1  Member  answered  present) 

Quorum  caII  by  .Mr.  Laird,  Republican,  of  Wlaooostn  (35  Members  absent) 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Utt,  Republican,  of  California  (47  Members  absent) 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Derounlan.  RepubUcan,  of  New  York  (32  Members  absent) 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  .\dalr.  Republican,  of  Indiana  (30  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  O'Brien,  Democrat,  of  New  York  (26  Members  absent). 

Foreign  assistance  authorlration  bill,  motion  to  recommit  for  cuts. 

On  passage  of  foreign  a-ssistance  authorlration  1.(11  (\  Member  answered  present) 

Quoram  call  by  Mr.  Michel,  Republican,  of  Illinois  i50  -Members  absent).  «. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Martin.  Republican,  of  California  (M  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (34  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  at  civil  rlrhts 

march  with  congressional  delegation).  * 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr    Snyder,  Republican,  of  Kentucky  (93  Members  absent-  R  B  C    at  civil 

rights  march  with  congressional  delegation). 
To  recommit  conference  report  on  NASA  appropriations  autborltation  bilL 
On  passage  of  NASA  conference  report. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin  (90  Members  absent'  R  B  C  at  Na- 

tlonal  Conference  of  Business  Committee  for  Tax  Reduction). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (116  Members  absent;  R.B.C.  at  tax  oanlter»ncA^ 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall,  Republican  of  Missouri  (90  Members  absent).  «»«'"w;. 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  Thom<M)n,  Republican  of  Wisconsin  (90  Members  absent'  R  B  C  In  office 

working  on  backlog  accumulated  during  Labor  Day  recess). 
An  aid  program  to  help  combat  mental  Illness  and  retardation. 

8uarum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (98  Members  absent), 
reatlon  of  a  select  House  conmUttee  to  examine  scope  and  eflectlveneas  of  federallv  snonaoed 
research  programs.  «>K»'"i~»<ru 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Bell,  Republican,  of  California  (89  Members  absent) 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Hall.  Republican,  of  MLssourl  (92  Members  absent) 

Quonim  call  by  Mr.  Rumsfeld,  Republican,  of  Illinois  (85  Members  absent:  R  B  C  in  conferenin 
re  his  bill  on  U.S.  World  Film  Festival).  '      """^"^""o 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Felly,  Republican,  of  Washington  (47  Members  absent) 

To  permit  consideration  of  the  tax  reduction  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  Republican,  of  Iowa  (49  Memliers  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Van  Pelt,  Republican,  of  Wisconsin  (25  Members  absent;  R  B  C  attendine 
to  personal  matters).  " 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Derounlan,  Republican,  of  New  York  (29  Members  absent'  R  B  C  attend- 
ing to  personal  matters).  ...»    iruu 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Republican,  of  Ohio  (19  Members  absent). 

Motion  to  recommit  tax  reduction  bill.  • 

On  passage  of  tax  reduction  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Row,  Republican,  of  Ohio  (102  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  (iross.  Republican,  of  Iowa  (99  Members  absent). 

On  pa.<4sage  of  conference  report  on  military  pay  bill  (R.B.C.  receiving  Innoculations  for  trio  to 
bouth  V  ietnam  at  lime  of  vote.     Would  have  voted  yea). 

Quorum  call  by  .Mr.  William!),  Democrat,  of  -Mississippi  (115  Members  absent) 

To  permit  consideration  of  H.R.  7044,  relating  to  the  Corregidor-Bataao  Memorial  Commission 

R.B.C.  on  factfinding  mission  to  southeast  Asia  with  subcommltte*  of  House  Foreign  Affairs 

■  Committee.  During  this  period  there  were  6  quorum  calls  and  7  roUcalls  all  on  measures  of 
negligible  controversy.  ~—»»  vi 


•Items  so  marked  are  considered  to  be  of  greater  significance  and  a  brief  explanation    is  Included  herein. 


KOU.CAIX    NO.    120 

The  1963  Higher  Education  Facilities 
Act  was  the  third  aid-to-education  bill 
passed  by  the  House  this  year,  ample 
evidence  of  broad  congressional  con- 
sensus on  the  need  for  Federal  help  in 
most  sections  of  the  Nation.  Passage  of 
these  bills  also  punctures  the  political 
myth  that  Republicans  oppose  Federal 
aid  because  it  means  Federal  "control." 
H.R.  6143  stipulates  that  no  Federal  de- 
partment, agency,  or  employee  is  per- 
mitted to  exercise  direction,  supervision 
or  control  over  personnel,  curriculum, 
instructions  or  administration  of  any 
educational  Institution  under  the  act. 

The  bill,  a  "bricks  and  mortar"  meas- 
ure, authorizes  a  3-year,  $1.2  billion 
program  of  grants  and  loans  to  public 


and  private  nonprofit  colleges  and  uni- 
versities to  help  build  classrooms,  libra- 
ries and  laboratories.  To  be  eligible  for 
aid,  an  institution  must  show  that  new 
construction  is  urgently  needed  to  meet 
enrollment  demands,  that  construction 
will  be  done  as  economically  as  possible, 
and  that  Federal  funds  will  be  limited 
to  one-third  of  development  costs. 
Matching  grants  will  be  made  to  the 
States  for  expanding  undergraduate  fa- 
cilities, with  at  least  22  percent  of  the 
funds  reserved  for  junior  colleges  and 
technical  institutes.  Provisions  are  also 
made  to  assist  graduate  schools  and  co- 
operative graduate  centers. 

BOLLCAIXS    NOS.    133    AND    13t 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  House  vote 
on   the   foreign  aid   authorization  bill. 


Congress— and  the  Nation  at  large— is 
scanning  the  political  horizon  to  see  If 
this  ill-advised  action  indicates  more 
than  a  temporary  breakdown  of  bipar- 
tisan foreign  policy.  The  conservative 
Los  Angeles  Times  showed  its  concern 
in  an  editorial  stating  that  the  Kennedy 
administration  Is  "understandably  net- 
tled" by  the  House's  indiscriminate 
butchering  of  the  biU— clashing  the  au- 
thorization to  $3.5  billion,  more  than  $1 
billion  under  the  President's  initial  re- 
quest, and  $600  million  below  the  For- 
eign Affairs  Committee  recommendation. 
Noting  actions  which  the  President  has 
taken  to  improve  our  foreign  assistance 
program,  the  Times  deplored  the  House's 
"meat-ax  cut."  and  called  on  Congress 
to  "go  along '  with  the  President's 
"rockbottom"  figure  of  $4  billion. 
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Oen.  Lucius  Clay,  Republican  chair- 
man of  a  committee  charged  with  study- 
ing and  recommending  improvements  in 
our  assistance  program,  has  frequently 
warned  that  excessive  cutbacks  in  for- 
eign aid  could  seriously  jeopardize  U.S. 
security.  "Immediate  forced  reductions 
could  require  rapid  deterioration  in  mili- 
tary forces,"  said  General  Clay,  "with 
consequent  political  disturbances  In 
several  of  the  countries  now  receiving 
military  aid  from  the  United  States.  In 
point  of  fact,  we  might  well  reduce  the 
resources  of  our  own  defense  budget 
rather  than  to  discontinue  or  too  sharply 
reduce  the  support  which  makes  possible 
the  contribution  of  the  foreign  military 
forces  to  the  security  of  the  free  world." 

With  foreign  aid  placed  in  Its  proper 
role  as  an  important  arm  of  free  world 
security,  the  House  action  on  August 
23 — a  day  that  has  come  to  be  known 
as  "Black  Friday" — deserves  careful 
examination.  The  Republican  motion 
to  recommit  the  bill  for  a  cut  from  $4.1 
billion  to  $3.5  biUioQ  was  unusual  in  the 
history  of  foreign  aid  fights.  Recom- 
mittal motions  have  seldom  been  made 
on  foreign  aid  authorization  bills,  and 
they  have  never  Involved  instructions  to 
cut  funds.  In  fact,  the  House  has  rarely 
made  cuts  in  the  foreign  aid  authoriza- 
tion bill  reported  by  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee  on  which  I  sit. 

It  Is  particularly  disturbing  that  the 
GOP  assault  on  foreign  aid  was  {timed  at 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  and  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program.  Republican 
strategy  did  not  permit  Members  to  vote 
on  the  Alliance  as  a  separate  measure. 
The  $150  million  slash  in  Alliance  funds 
was  lumped  into  the  overall  cut.  This 
prompted  one  Arizona  Congressman — 
who  believes  in  cutting  with  a  knife  in- 
stead of  an  ax — to  declare  in  a  floor 
speech;  "I  had  no  opportunity  to  sup- 
port a  reduction  in  foreign  aid  and  also 
cast  a  separate  vote  concerning  the  Al- 
liance for  Progress.  Had  I  been  able  to 
do  so,  I  would  have  opposed  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  authorization  cut.  This 
program  is  built  on  a  concept  of  self- 
help.  It  is  through  this  means  that  we 
will  best  be  able  to  fight  communism  in 
tlie  Western  Hemisphere.  It  is.  In  my 
opinion,  a  way  of  building  the  citadel 
of  democracy  within  the  members  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States.  It  Is 
the  one  avenue  to  stop  Fidel  Castro's 
regime  and  communism  In  our  part  of 
the  world."  This  view  Is  shared  by  many 
Congressmen — Republicans  and  Demo- 
crats— who  warn  that  to  cripple  our  ef- 
forts now,  when  the  program  is  begin- 
ning to  show  results,  is  not  in  our  best 
Interests. 

The  $225  million  cut  in  military  as- 
sistance funds  will  prevent  the  carrying 
out  of  military  plans  laid  out  by  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  to  aid  U.S.  allies. 
To  be  sure,  the  cost  of  freedom  Is  not 
cheap — but  there  are  Intelligent  wasrs  to 
maximize  the  benefits  of  our  dollars  In 
the  fight  against  communism.  Military 
assistance  to  our  allies  is  one  of  them. 
It  helps  keep  the  Communist  bloc  en- 
circled by  2.5  million  fighting  men  In 
such  nations  as  South  Vietnam,  Korea, 
Turkey,  and  Pakistan.  It  costs  10  times 
as  much  to  keep  a  U.S.  soldier  overseas — 
not  to  mention  the  potential  loss  of 


American  lives — as  it  does  to  keep  his 
allied  counterpart  in  the  field  with  ade- 
quate equipment.  In  my  judgment,  and 
in  the  Judgment  of  our  Nation's  top 
military  and  civilian  advisors,  the  mili- 
tary assistance  program  help>s  provide 
the  United  States  and  the  free  world 
with  maximum  strength  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost  to  American  taxpayers. 

I  do  not  believe  that  we  need  sacrifice 
security  for  economy.  I  believe  that 
with  sound  policy  decisions  and  efficient 
administrative  procedures,  this  Nation 
can  have  both  security  and  economy. 
And  because  our  country  needs  both.  I  am 
not  prepared  to  use  either  as  stakes  in 
a  political  crap  game  which,  according  to 
present  indicators,  may  fioat  its  way 
right  uo  to  the  1964  elections.  My  atti- 
tude is  apparently  not  shared  by  the  Re- 
publican leadership  In  the  House.  De- 
spite telephone  appeals  by  former  Presi- 
dent Eisenhower  and  his  Secretary  of 
State,  Christian  Herter,  Minority  Leader 
Halleck  would  not  call  off  his  partisan 
attack.  The  total  of  156  GOP  Members 
that  he  whipped  into  line  was  believed 
to  exceed  the  nimiber  of  Republicans 
who  actually  felt  strongly  for  deep  cuts 
in  foreign  aid.  It  is  against  this  back- 
ground that  I  stand  with  President  Ken- 
nedy in  calling  the  action  of  the  House 
GOP  leadership  "shortsighted,  irrespon- 
sible, and  dangerously  partisan." 

XOLLCALL  NOS.  156  AND  157 

President  Kennedy's  $11.1  billion  tax 
reduction  bill  passed  the  House  after  a 
Republican  attempt  to  recommit  the 
measure  was  defeated.  Only  1  GOP 
Member  voted  against  reconunittal, 
while  173  voted  for.  On  final  passage,  48 
Republicans  joined  223  Democrats  in 
securing  the  largest  tax  cut  in  the  Na- 
tion's history.  The  GOP  drive  to  tie  the 
tax  cut  to  reduced  Government  spend- 
ing fell  short  when  southern  Democrats, 
who  have  a  reputation  for  being  fiscal 
conservatives,  rejected  the  artificial 
GOP  thesis  that  by  putting  a  Presidential 
ceiling  on  spending  the  United  States 
would  earn  a  tax  reduction.  I>emocrats 
properly  pointed  out  that  Congress  is 
basically  responsible  for  reducing  ex- 
penditures because  It  is  the  branch 
of  government  that  appropriates  the 
money — the  legislative  branch  spends 
only  what  It  wants  to  spend,  not  what 
the  executive  branch  asks  it  to  spend. 
If  the  GOP  motion  had  passed,  I  doubt 
whether  any  Republicans  would  have 
voted  next  year  to  cut  spending  in  their 
congressional  districts.  The  move  was 
obviously  Republican  strategy  to  go  on 
record  for  economy  while  not  having  to 
vote  for  elimination  of  pet  projects.  As 
one  Florida  conservative  pointed  out,  the 
GOP  limited -spending  proposal  was 
"only  an  Image,  and  when  you  reach  for 
the  substance,  it  simply  is  not  there." 
The  wisdom  of  this  observation  was  re- 
flected by  the  majority  of  citizens  in  the 
25th  District  who  wrote  urging  that  I 
support  the  President's  tax  cut  proposal. 

Enthusiasm  for  the  bill  was  high  not 
only  among  Individual  voters,  but  among 
the  Nation's  business  conununity  as  well. 
The  2,400  members  of  the  Business  Com- 
mittee for  Tax  Reduction  in  1963,  for 
example,  advocated  a  tax  cut  and  re- 
duced Government  spending  but,  dis- 


playing sound  knowledge  of  the  tradi- 
tional roles  of  the  executive  and  legisla- 
tive branches,  did  not  endorse  making 
cuts  and  spending  dependent  on  each 
other.  Members  of  the  committee  in- 
clude Henry  Ford  III.  chairman  of  the 
Ford  Motor  Co.;  Roger  Blough,  chairman 
of  United  States  Ste^  Corp.;  Frederick 
Kappel.  chairman  of  American  Tele- 
phone It  Telegraph;  and  David  Rocke- 
feller, president  of  the  Chase  Manhat- 
tan Bank.  The  VS.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce said  the  bill  as  reported  by  the 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  "deserves 
the  support  of  every  businessman  when  it 
reaches  the  House  floor."  Subsequent 
GOP  action  punctured  another  political 
myth:  "Republicans  are  100  percent  pro- 
business,  while  Democrats  are  antL" 

The  aim  of  the  program  is  to  create 
jobs  by  lifting  the  repressive  weight  of 
tax  rates  imposed  in  wartime,  when  the 
demand  for  consumer  goods  must  neces- 
sarily be  restrained.  Today,  however, 
our  economy  needs  to  grow  more  rapidly 
and  produce  employment  opportunities. 
HH.  8363  is  designed  to  stimulate 
demand  and  Incentives  to  invest,  to 
narrow  the  gap  that  now  exists  be- 
tween what  we  produce  and  what  we 
could  produce,  and  to  help  reach  full  em- 
ployment. Simply  put,  it  gives  con- 
sumers more  money  to  spend.  And  be- 
cause they  have  more  to  spend,  they  de- 
mand more  goods  and  services.  As  con- 
sumer demand  increases,  business  hires 
more  workers  to  produce  more  good  and 
unemployment  decreases.  As  the  unem- 
ployed return  to  the  status  of  income- 
earners,  they  now  have  money  to  spoid, 
the  demand  for  goods  is  further  in- 
creased, more  workers  are  hired,  imem- 
ployment  is  again  cut,  and  so  forth. 

Under  the  bill,  virtually  every  Ameri- 
can taxpayer — whether  high  or  low  in- 
come, single  or  married — will  pay  less  in 
taxes  if  and  when  the  proposal  Is  passed 
by  the  Senate  and  put  Into  effect.  The 
largest  share  of  the  Individual  tax  cut 
will  go  to  those  with  incomes  of  $10,000 
and  less — the  people  who  need  it  most, 
who  account  for  nearly  85  percent  of  all 
taxable  returns,  and  who  are  most  likely 
to  put  a  large  part  of  their  tax  savings 
into  the  spending  stream. 

On  the  average,  families  with  incomes 
of  $3,000  and  less  will  have  their  taxes 
cut  by  nearly  40  percent.  Those  with 
incomes  in  the  $3,000  to  $5,000  range  will 
get  cuts  of  more  than  26  percent  Fami- 
lies with  Incomes  in  the  $5,000  to  $10,000 
range  will  get  tax  reductions  averaging 
about  20  percent.  Those  with  incomes 
of  more  than  $10,000  will  have  their 
taxes  cut  by  about  15  percent. 


Twenty-second  Amniversary  of  Pearl 
Harbor 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROMAN  C.  PUCINSKI 

or  nxurois 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Mamdmt.  December  $,  19€i 

Mr,    PUCINSKI    Mr.    Speaker.    De- 
cember marked  the  22d  anniversary  of 
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the  day  that  the  late  President  Roosevelt 
said  "shall  live  in  Infamy."  It  was  22 
years  ago  Saturday  that  the  Japanese 
attacked  Pearl  Harbor  and  plunged  this 
Nation  into  the  most  costly  war  in  the 
history  of  civilization,  not  only  in  the 
terms  of  dollars  but  in  terms  of  lives  lost. 

This  was  a  war  that  could  have  been 
avoided  had  mankind  heeded  the  warn- 
ings of  those  leaders  who  believed  in 
freedom  and  dignity.  Our  own  Ameri- 
can President,  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt,  as 
early  as  1937  warned  against  the  rise  of 
the  dictators  in  Europe  and  the  Far  East. 

But  the  world  was  in  no  mood  to  listen. 

The  seeds  of  World  War  II  were  again 
clearly  visible  at  Munich  when  Prime 
Minister  Chamberlain  agreed  to  capitu- 
late to  Hitler.  Again,  the  world  was  in 
no  mood  to  listen. 

The  years  Just  before  Pearl  Harbor  are 
replete  with  volumes  of  evidence  clearly 
showing  the  diabolical  intentions  of 
Hitler  and  his  storm  troopers.  But 
again,  the  world  was  In  no  mood  to  listen. 

On  September  1,  1939,  when  Hitler's 
storm  troopers  plowed  through  Poland, 
we  again  had  a  clear  and  concise  warning 
of  things  to  come.  But  even  at  this  late 
date,  the  world  was  in  no  mood  to  listen. 

The  thousands  of  American  boys  and 
fighters  for  freedom  from  all  nations  of 
the  world  could  have  been  spared  had  the 
world  been  willing  to  recognize  its  re- 
sponsibility with  courage. 


Here  on  Peimsylvanla  Avenue  In  front 
of  the  National  Archives  Building,  those 
two  imposing  monuments  constantly  re- 
mind us  that  "What  is  past  is  prolog. 
Study  the  past." 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  day  shall  pass  in 
vain  imless  we  Americans  can  pause  to 
reflect  upon  the  lessons  of  the  past. 

Our  late  and  beloved  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy,  tried  to  marshal  the  forces 
of  courage  In  America  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  only  through  strength  and 
preparedness  can  we  pave  the  way  to- 
ward a  lasting  peace. 

President  Kennedy  has  stated  so  mag- 
nificently his  principles  when  he  stated : 

Only  when  oxir  arms  are  sufflcient  beyond 
doubt  can  we  be  certain  beyond  doubt  that 
they  will  never  be  employed. 

President  Kennedy  well  knew  that 
World  War  n  was  the  result  of  a  world 
which  had  failed  and  reftised  to  prepare 
Itself  against  despotic  aggression.  He 
had  welded  our  Military  Establishment 
into  the  most  awesome  defense  complex 
in  the  world.  He  did  this  to  make  good 
on  his  magnificent  pledge: 

Let  us  never  negotiate  out  of  fear  but  let 
xu  never  fear  to  negotiate. 

We  can  find  comfort  on  this  22d  an- 
niversary of  Pearl  Harbor,  in  that  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  feels  the  same 
deep  imderstandlng  for  the  need  of  a 
strong  Military  Establishment. 


In  his  first  message  to  a  Joint  session 
of  the  Congress,  President  Johnson  has 
quite  properly  warned  our  would-be  ad- 
versaries not  to  test  our  patience. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  bow  our  heads  In 
reverence  to  those  who  gave  their  lives 
at  Pearl  Harbor  and  the  harrowing  years 
that  followed.  But  let  us  also  at  once, 
on  this  22d  anniversary  of  Pearl  Harbor] 
pay  our  respect  to  those  gallant  Ameri- 
cans, both  in  the  military  and  the 
civilian  sector,  whose  heroic  contribu- 
tion made  victory  ultimately  possible. 
Let  not  the  22  years  dull  our  memory. 

The  words  of  Franklin  Delano  Roose- 
velt are  as  vivid  today  as  they  were  on 
December  7,  1941.  when  he  said  that  day 
shall  live  In  infamy. 


Votinf    Record 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CALtroBiOA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9. 1963 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the 
RicoRD,  I  include  my  fifth  rollcall  report 
to  constituents,  covering  the  period  from 
October  22  through  December  4.  1963: 


RoQ- 
call 
No. 


177 
178 

170 
180 
181 
182 
183 

184 

185 
186 
187 
MB 
M 


IM 
101 
102 
103 
104 

106 

loe 

107 
206 

207 
206 

•aw 

no 

•211 
212 
213 

214 

31S 
210 
217 

218 
•210 

•220 


Date 


H.R.  No. 


Oct.  23 
—do--.. 

Oct.  33 
-do.--. 
Oct.  34 
Oct.  38 
-do-... 

..-do 

Oct.    20 
Oct.    80 
Oct.    31 
-do.-- 
..do 


Nov.  6 
—do.--. 
..-do..-. 
Not.  7 
—do--.. 

—do-... 

..do-... 

Not.  It 
Not.  19 

Not.  10 
Not.  X 

-do 

Dec.     3 

-do 

-do 

-do 


Vote 


RB.O. 


8831 


SMS 


783 
314 


0600 

8106 


6143 
8030 


Dec.    3 


..do 

-do 

Dec.     4 


..do 

-do-.... 

—do 


664 

8000 
8000 


Praeent . 

Not  voting. 


Praeent- 

Yea 

Praaent. 
—-do.. 
Yea 


—..do 

Pnaent 

do 

do 

Ye* 

Not  Toting. . 


Pneeot 

Yea 

do 

Pnaent 

Not  Toting- 


0140 
8."'777 


0134 

"io' 


6106 
6106 


Nay..- 

Yea...- 

Abacnt. 


Yea 


300 


330 


Nay 


44 


370 
110 


366 

173 


288 
288 


Yea 

Pnaent- 
Y«a..-. 
Pnaent. 
Nay.— 
Praeent. 
Yea 


Abeent. 


Praeent-. 
—..do... 
Abeent.. 


Praeent.. 
Yea 


Nay. 


212 
172 
187 


368 

"383" 


176 

"ioi" 


11 

164 


1 

168 


08 
08 


Not 
Totlng 


00 


43 
140 


76 
00 


Brief  description 


83 

rr 


149 

107 
170 


37 

"m 


164 

"is 


179 
310 


334 

183 


72 
63 
64 


48 
"47 

ioi' 
"m 


39 
39 


S"?"!?..'*."'*y.*^..°"**'J^P"*'"<*°'  '<»''»  (7»  Memben  abeent). 
L^^j.  t*^  rwtoratlon  to  Treasury  of  funds  made  available  to  SUtea  (or  unemployment  com- 
pensatlon  and  social  security  (ft.b.C.  on  radio  program  ra  SouUi  Vietnam  mliion). 
Quorum  «ll  by  .Mr.  \  ounger.  Republican.  California  (80  Member?  absent) 
To  eaUbllsh  procedure  tor  nrompt  settlement  of  Puerto  Rico's  political  sUtiM. 
Quorum  caj  by  Mr.  Kyi   Republican,  low*  (I52  Members  absent) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Ashhrook,  Republican,  Ohio  (138  Members  absent). 
agt^leT"  appropriations  tor  fiscal  1964  for  cerUIn  govermnentel  departments  and 

°Sr"Sfp±of '^VSlL'tavX^  ""'  ""^^  ''°°"""'«'  ""  '•»'-*  '  """^^  '''^ 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat.  Florida  (68  Members  abeent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oross,  RepubUcan.  Iowa  (60  Members  absent) 
Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Younger.  Republican,  Callfcmla  (66  Members  absent) 
On  paaaage  of  conference  report  for  1064  military  construction  authoriratlon 
^^^S:I^»J^Vf^^i^,°' iH^  Mexican  farm  labor  program  (6  Members  answered  present;  R.B.C.  en- 

Se  roUc^  No50)         wromimJ'y  workshop  program  El  Monte— would  have  voted  "nay". 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross.  RepubUcan,  Iowa  (06  Members  absent) 
S°  Pf?"*!?'  wwferenoe  report  on  higher  education  aid  bill.     (See  roUcall  No.  126) 
To  reTtoe  Dtatrlct  of  Columbia  AloohoUc  Beverage  Control  Act 
3°*"?^  **P  ^y  ^^'  ^*°  P^"'  Republican,  Wisconsin  (76  Members  absent) 

wtt  Me^'w^^T^'-Sr-T-    ^«^-C  '"o««  -*">  Pastor  Owen  Qeerof  East 

"^^SLS.^'ra.^'b^'l^^r'^jS^i^^^  *>'  "^  l«^motUH.  to  rr. 

On  paaaage  of  debt  celling  limit  (2  ^^embers  answered  "present") 

Pl^lJlL'*''*  PW'od  RB.C   WM  In  CaUfomla  conducting  •  series  of  Fe^leral-oommunlty  workshop 

I    SJmS^i?^ii?„'J^'P*°S"**^.^kV'"'^"""  •*»»!«<*■    There  were  6  quorum  calls  and4 
I    roUcalls,  all  on  measures  of  negligible  oontroveray 

Public  works  appropriations  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  I>evlne.  Republican,  Ohio  (86  Members  absent). 

To  amend  the  .Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Act 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Cohelan,  Democrat.  California  (100  .Members  abeent) 

To  revise  college  and  school  ROTC  programs. 

Quorum  okll  by  Mr.  Martin.  Republican,  California  (105  Members  absent). 

tta  '  ^""^  people  greater  opportunity  to  work  In  Washington  during  summer 

**mJnn  "*"  '*''  ^^  Arends,  Republican,  Ullnols  (64  Members  abwsnt;  R.B.C.  at  SUte  Depart- 

Qnorum  call  by  Mr.  Oubser.  Republican,  California  (71  Members  absent) 
Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Arends,  Republican.  Illinois  (»1  Members  absent) 
DMttMsT^  Hoeven,  Republican.  Iowa  (33  Members  abeent;  R.B.C.  attending  to  office 

Qoorum  caU  by  Mr.  Beermann,  Republican.  Nebraska  (41  Members  absent). 

Motion  to  recommit  Cooley  cotton  bill,  a  multlmUllon  dollar  subeidy  measure  (2  Members  an- 

(wered    present  ). 
On  passage  of  Cooley  cotton  bill  (7  Members  answered  "presenf). 


•IteM  M>  marked  are  eonatdere4  to  be  of  rreater  aicaiilcmnee  and  a  brief  ezplanatlon   is  included  bereta. 
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■OlttOALL   NO.    900 


Mr.  Speaker,  the  main  issue  on  this 
rollcall  was  whether  the  House  would  ac- 
cept the  $20  million  authorization  figure 
set  by  the  Senate  for  operating  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency  for 
1964  and  1965,  or  go  along  with  the  $30 
million  figure  recommended  by  the  House 
Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  evaluating  the  merits  of  this  legisla- 
tion. It  is  important  to  note  that  the 
ACDA  has  been  the  target  of  various  ex- 
tremist groups  throughout  the  Nation. 
Through  distortions,  half-truths  and  in- 
nuendos  many  Americans  have  been  led 
to  believe  that  the  ACDA  is  engaged  in  a 
direct  conspiracy  with  Moscow  to  weaken 
the  security  of  the  United  States.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth. 
ACDA  cannot,  nor  can  the  President,  ob- 
ligate our  Nation  to  reduce  its  armed 
forces  or  disarm  without  congressional 
consent.  This  safeguard  is  explicitly  pro- 
vided in  section  33  of  the  ACDA  Act — 
Public  Law  87-297. 

The  ACDA's  chief  function  Is  as  a  sup- 
port resource  for  U.S.  officials  in  their 
conduct  of  arms  control  and  disarma- 
ment negotiations.  ACDA,  for  example, 
was  useful  in  helping  bring  to  successful 
conclusion  negotiations  for  a  "hot  line" 
between  Moscow  and  Washington,  and 
the  limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

As  a  member  of  the  Foreign  Affairs 
Committee,  I  participated  in  extensive 
hearings  on  the  authorization  bill  and 
as  a  result  I  am  firmly  convinced,  as  was 
a  majority  of  the  committee,  that  ACDA's 
request  for  an  Increased  budget  was  jus- 
tified. As  was  pointed  out  during  floor 
debate,  ACDA  was  instrumental  in  de- 
veloping a  verification  system — through 
extensive  and  expensive  research— which 
permits  the  United  States  to  monitor 
Soviet  adherence  to  the  test  ban  treaty. 
In  my  opinion,  we  must  continue  to  base 
our  support  of  the  treaty  on  scientific 
Information  provided  by  effective  tech- 
nical devices.  We  cannot  leave  it  to  the 
belief  that  we  can  trust  the  Communists. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  ACDA 
strengthens  U.S.  security,  in  addition  to 
promoting  the  cause  of  peace.  Yet  dur- 
ing Its  first  2  years  the  Agency  operated 
oil  a  $20  million  budget,  less  than  the 
cost  of  two  B-52  bombers.  As  one  Con- 
gressman asked,  "Can  we  appropriate 
$50  bilUon  for  the  armaments  of  war.  and 
find  $30  million  too  much  to  pay  for  an 
Instrument  of  j>eace?"  It  was  unfortu- 
nate. In  my  Judgment,  that  during  fioor 
procedure  the  requested  increase  was  cut 
from  the  bill.  I  voted,  nevertheless,  to 
accept  the  $20  million  authorization 
figure— the  best  that  could  be  obtained 
during  this  session  of  Congress. 

ROLLCALL    NO.    311 

My  main  objection  to  HJl.  9124  was 
that  It  came  to  the  floor  under  suiH>en- 
sion  of  the  rules,  a  parliamentary  pro- 
cedure which  automatically  prevents  a 
measure  from  being  amended  In  any 
manner  whatsoever.  Suspension  of  the 
rules  is  normally  applied  to  noncontro- 
versial  legislation,  bills  of  limited  im- 
port upon  which  the  Congress,  although 
Informally,  Is  known  to  be  in  substantial 
agreement. 


Yet  the  measure  to  revise  college  and 
high  school  ROTC  programs  was  brought 
before  the  House  and  described  by  its 
floor  manager  as  "perhaps  one  of  the 
most  important,  if  not  the  most  impor- 
tant piece  of  legislation  that  this  body 
has  been  called  on  to  pass  judgment  up- 
on." It  seemed  incredible  to  me  that 
after  this  assertion  he  would  bring  the 
bill  up  under  a  rules  suspension.  If  the 
measure  was  indeed  of  such  great  con- 
sequence, it  certainly  should  have  been 
open  to  amendment  during  the  debate  on 
its  merits  and  demerits. 

In  his  recent  message  to  a  joint  ses- 
sion of  Congress,  President  Johnson  em- 
phasized the  Importance  of  getting  value 
earned  for  each  dollar  our  Government 
invests.  Without  an  opportunity  to 
amend  proposed  legislation,  the  chances 
of  getting  maximum  value  are  greatly 
diminished,  and  there  were  several  areas 
in  H.R.  9124  which  were  open  to  serious 
question  as  far  as  spending  and  subse- 
quent rewards  were  concerned. 

The  bill  calls  for  the  high  school  ROTC 
program,  which  is  a  good  one  as  pres- 
ently carried  out  In  some  250  schools 
across  the  land,  to  be  expanded  to  cover 
2,000  high  schools.  This  represents  a 
cost  increase  of  from  $5  million  annu- 
ally to  $25  million— a  hike  of  500  per- 
cent. And  this  for  a  program  for  which 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  has  said  there 
is  no  military  need.  The  committee  re- 
port on  the  bill  also  indicated  that  it  was 
opposed  by  other  top  civilians  at  the 
Pentagon. 

In  addition,  the  measure  provides  that 
the  Holloway  plan,  presently  used  by  only 
the  Navy,  be  extended  to  cover  other  mil- 
itary branches.  This  plan  permits  grad- 
uates of  civilian  colleges,  whose  4-year 
tuition  has  been  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment, to  become  regularly  commissioned 
officers  for  at  least  4  years  of  obligatory 
service.  There  Is  no  question  that  the 
plan  has  some  merit.  But  it  also  has 
drawbacks.  At  present,  only  62  percent 
of  Holloway  plan  graduates  stay  in  the 
Navy  beyond  the  minimum  number  of 
years  required,  and  only  38  percent  re- 
main for  a  prolonged  period  as  career 
officers.  These  figures  compare  to  an 
80 -percent  retention  rate  for  graduates 
of  the  Naval  Academy.  In  effect,  the 
Holloway  plan  gives  a  $1  return  for  every 
$3  Invested.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
I  question  the  economic  wisdom  of  shift- 
ing the  Holloway  plan  to  areas  where  our 
officer  recruitment  needs  are  being  met 
by  OCS  programs  and  others. 

If  nothing  else,  the  bill  should  have 
been  sunended  to  require  that  obligatory 
service  under  the  Holloway  plan  be  In- 
creased from  4  to  5  years,  as  was  done 
for  graduates  of  our  military  academies 
under  legislation  passed  by  the  House 
earlier  this  year.  Under  suspension  of 
the  rules,  such  an  amendment  was  not 
possible.  It  Is  for  these  reasons  that  I 
voted  against  the  bill. 

BOLLCALLS    N08.    310    AKD    330 

The  Cooley  cotton  bill.  In  my  judg- 
ment. Is  about  the  poorest  piece  of  legis- 
lation passed  during  this  session  of  Con- 
gress. It  was  also  the  most  lobbied  bill 
of  the  year.    Bombardment  supporting 


the  measure  came  from  many  quarters, 
including  heavy  salvos  from  the  House's 
biggest  guns.  All  this  for  a  bill  which,  in 
effect,  is  nothing  more  than  a  multi- 
million-dollar subsidy  for  the  cotton  tex- 
tile industry. 

A  vote  for  the  Cooley  cotton  bill  was 
certainly  not  a  vote  for  economy.  It  pro- 
poses a  triple  subsidy  for  cotton:  One  for 
producers,  one  for  exporters,  and  now 
one  for  the  mills.  It  is  estimated  that 
the  proposal  will  cost  the  American  peo- 
ple more  than  $635  million — over  and 
above  the  present  cotton  program — dur- 
ing a  3-year  period.  Such  a  measure  is 
certainly  not  in  keeping  with  President 
Johnson's  recent  call  for  increased  thrift 
and  frugality  in  government. 

The  bill  provides  that  the  country's  34 
leading  textile  mills,  which  already  domi- 
nate 70  percent  of  the  industry,  will  get 
about  $350  million  of  the  subsidy.  Bur- 
lington Mills,  the  largest  firm,  will  reap 
some  $28  million.  This  handout  repre- 
sents about  80  percent  of  the  firm's  oper- 
ating income  in  1951.  Statistics  show 
that  another  will  get  a  subsidy  repre- 
senting a  370-percent  increase  in  its  in- 
come. Other  income  hikes  via  the  sub- 
sidy route  hit  270,  200,  185  percent,  and 
so  on. 

Provisions  of  the  Cooley  bill  were  car- 
ried to  such  outrageous  extremes  that  it 
was  fought  by  both  the  Farmers  Union 
and  the  Farm  Bureau,  probably  the  first 
legislative  alliance  in  the  history  of  these 
two  opposing  groups. 

If  signed  into  law,  this  bill  will  permit 
domestic  mills  to  buy  American  cotton 
at  the  same  subsidized  low  price  as  for- 
eign competitors.  Since  1956  foreign 
buyers  have  been  able  to  purchase  U.S. 
cotton  at  world  price  levels.  Recently 
these  have  been  about  24  cents  a  pound, 
or  roughly  81/2  cents  below  the  supported 
domestic  price.  The  argument  used  by 
the  textile  mills  is  that  foreign  competi- 
tion is  driving  them  out  of  business. 
This  is  absurd  since  only  8  percent  of 
the  textiles  in  the  United  States  are  im- 
ported and  92  percent  are  domestic. 

The  competition  which  concerns  cot- 
ton textile  mills  does  not  come  from 
abroad.  It  comes  from  America's  own 
synthetic  textile  mills.  And  even  this 
domestic  competition  Is  not  as  extreme 
as  the  cotton  mills  would  have  consum- 
ers believe.  Prom  1947  to  1961.  although 
employment  in  the  textile  industry 
dropped  25  percent,  actual  fiber  produc- 
tion fell  only  2  percent.  The  unemploy- 
ment drop  Is  chiefly  attributable  not  to 
foreign  competition,  but  to  automation, 
technical  improvements  and  the  wide- 
spread use  of  synthetic  materials. 

If  the  Cooley  cotton  bill  becomes  law, 
we  will  have  opened  a  Pandora's  box  of 
subsidies.  All  Industries  which  are  hav- 
ing difficulty  keeping  up  with  techno- 
logical and  economic  change  will  begin 
arriving  at  the  public  trough  for  a  hand- 
out And  American  consumers  and  tax- 
payers will  pay  the  feed  biU.  This  is  not 
my  Idea  of  sound  economics,  and  I  will 
continue,  regardless  of  pressures,  to  cast 
my  vote  against  this  type  of  leglslaUon. 
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ComaussioBiBf  •!  tli«  U.S^.  **3i 
Moaroe  (SSB(N)-«22),''  Newport 
N«ws,  Va^  I>cc«ab«r  7,  196S— A^ 
dress  by  Hon.  J.  Vasfhaa  Cmtj,  of 
Virfiau 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMAS  N.  DOWNING 

OF  vamKXA 
IN  THB  HOUSE  OF  REPBE8KNTATIVBS 

Monday.  December  ».  1963 

Mr.  DOWNING.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  a 
source  of  great  pride  for  me  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
House  a  superlative  address  given  by  an 
outstanding  Member  of  this  body  at 
commissioning  services  for  this  Nation's 
14th  Polaris  submarine,  the  UJSJS.  James 
Monroe. 

Oiu-  colleague.  J.  Vaughan  Gaby,  of 
Richmond.  Va.,  who  has  served  the  capi- 
tal city  of  Virginia  with  great  ability  and 
great  Integrity  for  20  years,  is  known  to 
all  of  us  as  an  extremely  effective  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  AiHiropriatlons  Com- 
mittee with  a  deep  understanding  of  our 
Nation's  security  needs. 

His  remarks  on  any  occasion  would  be 
deserving  of  our  attention,  but  I  l)elieve 
his  address  at  the  Newport  News  Ship- 
building It  Dry  Dock  Co.  this  past  Satur- 
day contains  a  number  of  points  of  very 
great  significance  to  all  of  us. 

I  would  like  with  your  permission,  Mr, 
Speaker,  to  give  our  colleagues  an  oppor- 
tunity to  read  Vaughan  Gaby's  outstand- 
ing address,  and  under  unanimous  con- 
sent I  would  like  to  include  his  address 
in  the  Rzcobd. 

The  text  follows: 

Admlrml  SmlUi.  AdmlnU  Orenfell,  Admiral 

Taylor,  Capt&in  Sandeford,  Captain  Ck}bean. 
dlatinguished  guests,  and  friend*  of  the  Navy, 
aa  we  gather  here  today  to  celebrate  the 
commissioning  of  our  14th  Polaris  submarine, 
tba  \JB£.  James  Monroe,  I  hope  you  will 
not  acciua  me  of  faUliig  back  on  an  (AA 
cliche  in  saying  what  a  high  prlvUege  It  Is 
for  me  to  be  aboard  and  have  a  part  In  these 
memorable  ceremonies.  Since  late  simimer 
I  have  cherished  the  InTltatlon  extended 
me  by  the  Sicretary  of  the  Navy.  And  now 
that  thU  exceptional  ship  has  been  officially 
delivered  to  the  Navy  and  turned  over  to  the 
care  of  Its  two  gallant  crews,  my  pride  In  the 
U.S.  Navy,  Its  ofllcere,  men,  and  Ite  fleet 
runneth  over.  ParticxUarly  at  this  time  I 
also  share  your  pride  in  Roger  Statibach, 
whom  I  hope  to  see  perform  in  characteristic 
Navy  fashion  against  the  Army  this  after- 
noon. And  last  but  by  no  means  least.  It  is 
also  a  pleasure  for  me  to  apenk  In  the  home- 
town of  my  friend,  Tom  Dowwimg.  who  so 
ably  represents  this  district  In  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

I  had  Just  completed  the  preparation  of 
my  remarks  for  this  occasion  when  the 
shocking  announcement  of  the  heinous  crime 
which  took  the  life  of  our  great  President 
and  your  Commander  in  Chief  exploded  like 
a  bombshell  over  the  air.  The  entire  world 
was  first  startled  then  stunned.  We  share  a 
profound  grief  over  the  tragic  passing  of 
former  President  John  F.  Kennedy  at  the 
prime  of  his  life,  when  he  had  so  much  to 
offer  his  country.  But  we  cannot  stop  the 
world  in  Its  orhlt.    It  murt  go  on. 


If  President  Kennedy  were  Uvlng  today  I 
know  that  he,  as  one  of  your  valiant  naval 
heroes,  would  applaud  the  progress  you  are 
making  In  assuring  the  peace  of  the  world 
through  the  deployment  of  Polaris  sub- 
marines In  every  strategic  sea.  His  order 
to  you  would  be:  "Carry  on." 

One  thing  that  makes  this  Nation  great  is 
the  continuity  of  the  Oovemment  it  Is  our 
.|n-lvllege  to  enjoy.  The  Polaris  submarine 
program  In  the  last  10  years  has  progressed 
under  two  Commanders  In  Chief  and  we  can 
rejoice  that  It  will  continue  with  the  same 
vigor  under  our  new  Commander  In  Chief. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

As  a  Virginian.  I  take  pride  in  the  fact  that 
this  ship  was  built  by  Virginians  working  for 
one  of  our  great  defense  corporations,  the 
Newport  News  Shipbuilding  ft  E>rydock  Co, 
headed  by  my  good  friend.  Mr.  WUIIam 
Blewett.  who  is  on  board  with  us  today.  This 
great  enterprise  has  built  many  of  our  most 
seaworthy  and  best  warships  and  has  thereby 
contributed  Immeasurably  to  the  Industrial 
life  of  Virginia  and  to  the  fighting  power  of 
the  UJ3.  Navy.  We  In  Virginia  are  extremely 
proud  of  its  record. 

I  had  the  privilege  of  visiting  one  of  the 
outstanding  products  of  Its  handiwork  a  year 
or  two  ago  when  I  cruised  on  OuanUnamo 
Bay  on  the  mammoth  nuclear-propelled  air- 
craft carrier,  the  EnterpTiae.  As  she  flexed 
her  muscles  amid  the  deafening  roar  of  Jets 
being  catapulted  from  and  landing  on  her 
decks,  I  was  amazed  at  her  maneuverability, 
speed,  and  i>ower.  My  heart  filled  with  pride, 
as  a  Virginian  and  as  an  American,  and  I 
returned  to  Washington  with  a  far  greater 
feeling  of  security  than  I  had  enjoyed  before. 
I  also  share  the  pride  of  the  citizens  of 
Virginia  In  the  fact  that  the  ship  we  com- 
mission today  Is  named  after  an  Illustrious 
son  of  Virginia.  At  relatively  the  same  place 
and  relatively  the  same  time,  flve  men  were 
bom  In  Vlr^nla.  the  counterpart  of  which 
cannot  be  found  In  any  other  nation  In  all 
history.  These  men — Washington.  Jefferson. 
Monroe,  Madison  and  Marshall — not  only 
rocked  the  cradle  that  nurtiued  our  great 
Republic,  but  their  Influence  Is  still  felt 
throughout  the  entire  world  today. 

This  newest  addlUon  to  the  Navy  fleet 
bears  the  name  of  James  Monroe,  one  of 
those  Inunortal  patriots. 

James  Monroe,  the  fifth  President  of  the 
United  States,  was  bom  April  28.  1768.  In 
Westmoreland  County,  Va.  He  attended  the 
College  of  William  and  Mary,  fought  In  the 
Third  Virginia  Regiment,  at  White  Plains. 
Brandywlne,  Monmouth,  and  Trenton.  He 
studied  law  with  Thomas  JefTereon,  was  a 
member  of  the  Virginia  House  of  Delegates 
and  of  the  Hoiise  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  a  \3B.  Senator.  Min- 
ister to  Prance,  and  foxir  times  Governor  of 
Virginia.  Jefferson  sent  him  to  France  as 
Minister  In  1803  to  conduct  negotiations  for 
the  ptirchase  of  the  Isle  of  New  Orleans  from 
France  and  east  and  west  Florida  from  Spain. 
Exceeding  instructions,  he  signed  a  treaty 
for  all  of  Louisiana,  a  venture  for  which 
we  Americans  of  today  should  call  him 
blessed. 

He  served  as  Secretary  of  State  and  Sec- 
retary of  War.  In  1816  Monroe  was  elected 
President  and  In  1820  he  was  reelected  with 
all  but  one  vote,  this  being  cast  for  John 
Qalncy  Adams,  so  that  only  Washington 
might  have  the  distinction  of  a  unanimous 
election  to  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States.  After  his  term  as  President,  eschew- 
ing complete  retirement  from  political  life, 
he  accepted  the  ofllce  of  Justice  of  the  peace 
In  his  native  Commonwealth  of  Virginia. 
What  a  man.     What  a  career. 

It  appears  that  James  Monroe  served 
everywhere  except  In  the  Navy,  but  he 
crossed  the  Delaware  River  with  Washington 


for  the  attack  on  Trenton,  where  he  was 
wounded  during  the  American  Revolution, 
and  as  President  he  was  given  credit  for 
opening  the  Mississippi  River  to  navigation 
for  the  United  SUtes. 

As  President  of  a  young  and  struggling 
republic.  James  Monroe  exhibited  the  same 
determination  and  courage  which  had  char- 
acterized his  actions  when  he  served  with 
Washington  at  Valley  Forge.  In  his  mes- 
sage to  the  Congress  on  December  3,  1823, 
he  made  a  statement  with  reference  to  oiur 
international  relations  that  came  to  be 
known  as  the  Monroe  Doctrine  and  this 
doctrine  has  remained,  through  the  years,  as 
one  of  the  tenets  of  our  foreign  policy.  In 
that  pronouncement,  he  stated  that  we  woxUd 
not  Interfere  In  the  Internal  concerns  of 
any  European  power  but  that  we  would  view 
any  encroachnaent  by  such  powers  on  the 
independent  nations  of  this  hemisphere  "as 
the  manifestation  of  an  unfriendly  disposi- 
tion to  the  United  States." 

There  are  those,  including  Mr.  Khrushchev, 
who  assert  today  that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
no  longer  exists  but  the  falacy  of  that  as- 
sertion was  clearly  demonstrated  last  year 
when  the  Soviet  Union  attempted  to  estab- 
lish offensive  tnlssUe  bases  In  Cuba.  The 
action  of  President  Kennedy  at  that  time 
was  prompt  and  firm. 

And  the  response  will  continue  to  be  the 
same  whenever  any  foreign  power  conimlts 
an  act  of  aggression  against  this  hemisphere. 
When  the  Monroe  Doctrine  was  stated,  our 
Nation  was  weak  but  the  expansive  oceans 
which  almost  lurround  us  were  bulwarks  of 
defense  to  our  safety.  Today,  In  the  event 
of  hoetUltles,  these  oceans  will  serve  as  ave- 
nues of  attack.  Therefore,  In  view  of  our 
extensive  coastlines,  our  conunltments 
throughout  the  world,  and  particularly  our 
adherence  to  the  Monroe  Doctrine,  we  must 
not  only  maintain  the  strongest  and  beet 
Navy  In  the  world  but  It  must  be  the  most 
modern. 

I  am  glad  to  know  that  this  conviction 
permeates  the  Navy  even  to  the  young  mid- 
shipmen. It  was  my  privilege  to  vUlt  the 
Naval  Academy  a  short  time  ago.  While  I 
was  being  escorted  around  the  grounds  by 
several  of  my  appointees,  we  were  discussing 
the  rapid  changes  In  weapons  and  tech- 
niques. "Yes,"  one  of  the  boys  remarked, 
"we  have  a  saying  here  at  the  Academy — if 
It  works,  it's  obsolete."  To  keep  up  with 
modem  progress  in  technology  we  must  be 
certain  that  our  country  does  not  lag  In  the 
fields  of  science  and  education. 

The  U-S.S.  Jamea  Monroe  is  evidence  of  the 
Navy's  belief  In  modernization.  This  last 
word  In  striking  force  has  been  added  to  the 
Navy  not  for  the  purpoee  of  aggression.  We 
will  never  wage  a  war  of  aggression.  Our 
cherished  desire  with  respect  to  other  nations 
Is  that  they  may  enjoy  the  opportunity  of 
freedom  with  us  and  that  we  may  enjoy  the 
opportunity  of  living  In  petMse  and  harmony 
with  them. 

Therefore,  we  must  seek  every  available 
avenue  of  peace  and  take  every  advantage, 
though  it  may  be  slight,  to  advance  the  cause 
of  better  understanding  among  nations,  but 
we  must  approach  this  objective  with  the 
full  realization  that  we  are  dealing  with  one 
regime  that  has  no  integrity  and  cannot  be 
trusted.  This  was  the  course  pursued  by 
President  Kennedy  In  successfully  negotiat- 
ing a  nuclear  test  ben  treaty,  which,  we  hope, 
wlil  prove  to  be  one  of  his  chief  accomplish- 
ments. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  visit  Europe  In  1947. 
I  well  remember  that  upon  my  return  to  the 
United  States.  I  made  the  statement  that  the 
one  thing  which  impressed  me  most  during 
my  trip  was  the  fact  that  regardless  of  what 
country  we  were  In  there  were  unnUstakable 
evidences  of  the  fact  that  the  rulers  of  the 
Soviet  Union  bad  embarked  upon  a  course 
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of  world  domination  and  that  nothing  short 
of  that  accomplishment  would  satisfy  them. 
The  events  which  have  transpired  since 
have  confirmed  that  opinion. 

As  I  utter  these  remarks,  my  thoughts 
wander  back  22  years  to  that  black  day  In 
history — December  7.  1941 — when  a  deceit- 
ful, treacherous  and  double-dealing  enemy 
made  its  Infamous  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 
A  monument  erected  over  the  sunken  grave 
of  the  battleship  Arizona  today  memorializes 
the  1.102  brave  men  who  lie  biu-Ied  In  Its 
bull.  This  catastrophe  would  not  have  hap. 
pened  If  we  had  been  alert  and  prepared. 
The  monument,  therefore,  should  also  be  a 
constant  reminder  to  us  that  we  must  never 
let  it  happen  again. 

It  Is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  TJ.&S.  James 
Monroe  will  serve  as  a  deterrent  to  war  and 
that  any  nation  which  Is  l>ent  upon  aggres- 
sion will  know  that  she  and  her  sister  ships 
will  be  lurking  In  the  depths  of  the  seas  ready 
at  all  times  and  at  a  moment's  notice  In  the 
event  of  attack  to  unleash  from  their  hidden 
recesses  the  most  devasting  force  of  destruc- 
tion ever  heaped  upon  an  enemy. 

Sir  Alex  Douglas-Home,  the  new  Prime 
Minister  of  Britain,  In  a  major  review  of 
the  world  situation,  said  recently  In  London: 
"I  believe  we  may  be  over  the  watershed  of 
danger  with  the  Soviet  Union,  but  If  so  It  is 
liecause  the  deterrent  has  deterred  and,  above 
all,  because  the  Polaris  submarine,  as  a 
■econd-strlke  weapon,  has  convinced  the 
Soviet  Union   that    war   Is  too  dangerous." 

In  concliislon,  may  I  say  to  Captain  Co- 
ttean.  Captain  Sandeford  and  their  gold  and 
blue  crews  that  this  ship  Is  delivered  Into 
your  hands  with  the  full  confidence  that 
you  will  operate  It  In  the  true  tradition  of 
the  U.S.  Navy. 

I  hope  the  life  of  Monroe  will  be  an  in- 
splration  to  you.  Tou  will  be  crossing  greater 
Delawares,  of  course,  but  there  may  be  Valley 
Forges  in  your  future  when  the  great  capacity 
of  your  ship  will  test  your  endurance  to  the 
limit. 

Like  Monroe — President  and  Justice  of  the 
peace — yo\ir  tasks  will  be  both  great  and 
small  but  remember,  there  Is  no  greater 
reward  than  the  satisfaction  of  a  Job  well 
done. 

You  have  a  great  ship  and  with  it  you  stand 
as  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people.  May  the  Ck)d  of  our  fathers  In  whom 
we  trust  guide  your  destinies,  for  freedom 
must  not  and  shall  not  perish  from  the 
earth. 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

OP  CALirOBNXA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  9, 1963 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
past  I  have  often  foimd  it  difficult  to  se- 
cure information  on  the  voting  records 
of  legislators  who  have  represented  me. 
Recognizing  that  citizens  in  my  congres- 
sional district  have  probably  experienced 
the  same  problem,  my  periodic  reports 
from  Washington  are  a  complete  tabu- 
laUon  of  all  rollcall  votes,  including 
quorum  calls.  On  measures  which  are 
considered  to  be  of  greatest  significance, 
I  endeavor  to  give  a  brief  explanation 
of  the  reasoning  behind  my  vote. 


Under  leave  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks,  I  Include  my  first  report  cover- 


ing the  period  from  January  9  through 
AprUSO,  1963: 


RoU- 
call 
No. 


•1 

2 

•3 

•4 

5 

•6 

7 

8 

0 

10 

U 

•12 

•13 

•14 
16 

16 
17 

18 

•1« 

•» 

21 

23 

•23 

•24 
25 

26 
27 

28 
20 

ao 

81 
S2 

ss 

34 


Date 


Jan.  9 

...do 

...do 


—do 

Feb.  27 

—do..... 

Mar.  11 
—do 

Mar.  12 
...do 

Mar.  13 

—do 

—do. 

—do 

Mar.  14 

Apr.  4 
Apr.  9 

Apr.  10 

...do..... 

...do 

Apr.  21 

Apr.  2t 

...do..... 

...do 

Apr.  25 

...do 

...do... 


H.R. 

No. 


5 
284 

249 


2438 
4374 


Vote 


R.B.C. 


Present... 
McCormack. 
Yea 


3440 
2440 
2440 


5366 


6517 
5617 


..do 

..do 

-do 

Apr,  29 

...do 

...do 

Apr.  30 


12 


12 


do 

..-do 

do 

Present 

Yea 

do 

Present 

do 

Nay... 

do 

Yea. 

Absent 


Yea 


249 


235 
254 


Nay 


183 


196 
154 

30 


Not 
voting 


378 


Yea 

Present. 

—do... 


Yea 

....do... 
Present. 
....do... 
Nay 


Yea.... 
Absent. 


4997 
4997 


1762 


226 
140 
374 


386 


338 
351 


3 
21 


179 

268 

33 


17 


184 
122 


2 
27 

30 


44 

86 


Brief  description 


29 
27 
28 


32 


21 

60 


171 


288 


Present. 
Absent.. 


Present. 
Nay 


Yea.... 

Absent. 


Present. 
Yea 


Absent. 


196 
308 


292 


289 


123 


906 
196 


80 


24 


24 


S2 
29 


91 


Quorum  call  on  original  organisation  o(  the 

Congress. 
Election  of  Speaker— strai^t   partisan   vote 

McCormack,  266;  Halleck,  175. 
MoUon  to  cut  off  debate  on  permanent  enlarge- 
ment o(   Rules   Committee   (rom   12  to   15 

members. 
Final  passage  of  the  enlarged  Rules  Committee 
Final  passage  of  supplemental  appropriation  for 

the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
Final  passage  of  appropriation  to  continue  the 

work  of  the  HUAC. 
Quorum  call   by   Mr.   Gross,   Republican,   of 

Iowa  (51  Memljcrs  absent). 
Final  passage  of  4-year  extension  of  existing 

draft  law.  ^ 

Ftoal  passage  of  Winston  Churchill  cItUaiship 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Haley,  Democrat,  of 
Florida  (36  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Vinson,  Democrat  of 
Georgia  (31  Meml)ers  absent). 

Amendment  to  military  appropriations  increas- 
ing same  by  $363,000,000. 

Motion  to  recommit  military  appropriation  bill 
by  Mr.  Curtis,  Republican,  of  Missouri. 

Final  passage  of  military  authorization  bill. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Passman,  Democrat,  of 
Louisiana  (38  absent)  (R.B.C.  at  Africa  Sub- 
committee hearing). 

Final  passage  of  Post  Oflftoe  appropriation  bill 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Halleck,  Republican,  of 
Indiana  (39  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Arends,  Republican,  of 
Illinois  (23  Members  absent). 

Amendment  of  public  works  appropriation  bill 
to  reston  money  cut  in  committee. 

Fii^passage  of  accelerated  public  works  appro- 
Quorum   call   by    Mr.    Hall,    Republican,   of 
Missouri  (38  Members  absent). 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Devine,  Republican,  of 
Ohio  (80  Members  absent). 

Motion  to  recommit  bill  authoriiing  loans  to 
students  In  medical,  dental  and  nursing  edu- 
cation and  grants  to  schools  in  health  fields  by 
Mr.  Devine,  Republican  of  Ohio. 

Final  passage  of  Health  Professions  Educational 
Act. 

Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Derounlan,  Republican,  of 
New  York  (37  Members  abeent)(B.B.C.  In 
conference  at  office). 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Jensen,  RepuUkan,  of 
Iowa  (38  Members  absent). 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Michel,  RepubUcan,  of 
Illinois  (65  Members  absent)  (R.B.C.  In  con- 
ference in  Speaker's  dining  room) 

Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Ashbrook,  Republican,  of 
Ohio  (42  Members  absent). 

Motion  to  recommit  feed  grain  bin  by  Mr 
Harvey,  Republican,  of  Indiana. 

Final  passage  of  ieed  grain  bill. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Qroas,  Republican,  of  Iowa 
(112  Members  absent)  (R.B.C.  at    conference 
re  right-wing  movements). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  SUnson    Republican,  of 

Washington  (97  Members  absent). 
Final  passage  of  an  act  to  promote  Um  ooordina- 
Oon  and  development  of  effective  programs 
relating  to  outdoor  recreation. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Cederberg,  RepubUcan,  of 
Michigan  (48  Members  absent)  (R.B.C.  at 
cold  war  hearings.  Foreign  Affairs  Ck>mmlttee). 


•  Items  so  marked  are  considered  to  be  of  greater  significance  and  a  brief  explanation  is  included  hmrin. 


KOIXCAtX    NO.    1 

This  quorum  call  was  the  first  re- 
corded vote  of  the  session  and  provides 
an  opportunity  to  explain  the  purpose 
of  a  quorum  call.  Any  Member  can  re- 
quest a  quorum  call  at  any  time.  The 
presiding  officer  then  counts  the  number 
of  Members  in  the  Chamber.  If  there 
is  less  than  a  majority  of  the  Members 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  or  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on 
the  State  of  the  Union  present,  the  pre- 
siding officer  will  notice  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  the  Clerk  will  be  directed 


to  call  the  names  of  the  Members. 
When  the  Clerk  starts  to  call  the  names, 
three  bells  ring  throughout  Capitol  Hill 
to  notify  Members  that  a  quonun  call 
has  been  asked  for.  If  Members  are 
sitting  as  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union — vir- 
tually all  debate  is  carried  on  when 
Members  are  sitting  as  the  Committee — 
100  Members  constitute  a  quorum.  It 
takes  approximately  40  minutes  to  call 
the  names  of  all  the  Members  and. 
therefore,  the  device  of  a  quorum  call  is 
frequently  used  as   a  delaying  tactic. 
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This  tactic  U  frequently  used  by  the  ini> 
nority  party  to  give  them  time  to  round 
up  votes.  Of  the  first  18  quonun  calls 
thla  session,  12  were  called  by  Republi- 
cans. j[,  by  Democrats,  and  1  was  orga- 
nizational 

The  record  Indicates  that  membem 
of  the  Rules,  Ways  and  Means,  and  For- 
eign Affairs  Committees,  as  well  as  each 
of  the  joint  House-Senate  committees, 
tend  to  miss  more  quorum  calls  than  the 
balance  of  the  Members.  This  is  be- 
cause each  of  these  committees  has  a 
continuous  authorization  from  the 
House  to  meet  while  the  House  is  in 
session.  The  tremendous  volume  of 
work  of  these  committees  and  the  nature 
of  the  witnesses  who  appear  before  them 
has  prompted  the  House  to  give  extra 
consideration  to  these  committees. 

Procedure  on  my  committee — Foreign 
Affairs — is  for  general  committee  meet- 
ings to  be  called  at  10  a.m.  every  morn- 
ing, Monday  through  Thursday,  with 
subcommittee  meetings  most  afternoons 
at  2.  The  House  goes  into  session  at 
12  noon  every  Monday  throxigh  Thurs- 
day and  frequently  on  Friday.  The 
House  stays  in  session  generally  until 
after  4  p.m.  and  frequently  xmtil  after 
6  pm.  There  Is  no  time  out  for  lunch, 
coffee  breaks,  et  cetera.  Thus,  office 
work  must  be  fitted  In  before  10  a.m. 
or  after  adjoximment.  and  on  Friday, 
Saturday,  and  Sunday,  and  unfortu- 
nately some  of  It  must  be  done  while 
either  the  House,  the  committee,  or  both, 
are  in  session. 

ROLLCALXa    N06.    8    ANO    4 

Under  the  Rules  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, proposed  legislation  is  re- 
ferred by  the  Speaker  to  the  committee 
of  original  Jurisdiction.  This  is  the 
committee  that  makes  the  policy  deci- 
sion as  to  whether  the  proposal  is  one 
that  should  be  submitted  to  the  entire 
membership  for  consideration.  When 
the  committee  of  orlgliud  Jurisdiction 
gives  its  blessing  to  a  bill,  under  the 
riiles  the  chairman  of  the  committee  re- 
fers the  bill  to  the  Rules  Committee. 
Rules'  function  is  to  decide  how  much 
time  should  be  devoted  to  the  debate  on 
each  proposal  and  to  schedule  that  time 
so  that  there  will  be  adequate  time  for 
each  proposal.  Rules  may  not  amend 
a  bill;  its  function  is  piu'ely  housekeep- 
ing. However,  if  a  majority  of  Mem- 
bers happen  to  be  opposed  to  a  particu- 
lar bill,  although  they  have  no  power  to 
change  it,  they  can  refuse  to  give  a  nile 
which  means  they  refuse  to  assign  time 
for  debate  to  that  matter.  In  effect, 
they  kill  the  bill  by  denying  the  mem- 
bership of  the  House  an  opportunity  to 
debate  the  Issue. 

IXuring  the  87th  Congress  when  Sam 
Raybum  was  the  Speaker,  Mr.  Sam  de- 
termined that  It  would  not  be  possible 
to  get  many  proposals  assigned  time  for 
floor  debate  because  of  the  nature  of  the 
composition  of  the  committee.  The 
chairman  was  Judge  Smfth  from  Vir- 
ginia. With  his  southern  colleagues  on 
the  committee,  and  the  Republicans,  they 
were  In  a  position  to  thwart  the  will  of 
Congress  by  making  an  "unholy  alli- 
ance."   To  assure  that  this  did  not  hap- 
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pen,  Mr.  Sam  proposed  that  the  Rules 
Committee  be  expanded  from  12  to  15 
members.  This  would  give  an  opportu- 
nity to  appoint  three  new  members  who, 
hopefully,  would  not  use  the  power  of  the 
committee  in  a  manner  adverse  to  the 
interest  of  the  entire  House.  Mr.  Sam's 
proposal  was  adopted  by  the  87th  Con- 
gress, for  that  Congress  only.  It  proved 
to  be  a  great  help  in  restoring  the  Rules 
Committee  to  its  proper  role  in  the  legis- 
lative process. 

RoUcalls  3  and  4  had  to  do  with  mak- 
ing this  provision  a  permanent  feature  of 
the  rules  for  the  88th  and  all  subsequent 
Congresses.  I  voted  on  both  of  these 
rollcalls  to  keep  the  committee  at  Its  ex- 
panded membership  of  15  and  thus  as- 
sure that  when  the  committee  of  original 
jurisdiction  makes  a  policy  decision  on  a 
bill,  the  will  of  the  435  Members  of  Con- 
gress will  not  be  frustrated  by  6  persons 
who  are  operating  under  an  "unholy  al- 
bance." 

BOLLCAtX  NO.  • 

This  was  to  provide  the  funds  neces- 
sary to  continue  the  work  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Un-American  Activities. 
A  controversy  developed  early  in  the  ses- 
sion In  an  effort  to  abolish  this  commit- 
tee. Many  persons  believe,  and  with 
much  reason,  that  the  committee  at 
times  has  acted  in  true  "McCarthy" 
fashion  in  denying  due  process  and  con- 
demning innocent  persons  by  innuendo. 
At  the  time  of  this  controversy,  I  clearly 
stated  that  I  was  concerned  over  past 
acts  of  the  committee  and  would  there- 
fore su]H>ort  a  move  to  transfer  the  area 
of  inquiry  handled  by  this  committee  to 
the  Judiciary  Committee.  I  was  hope- 
ful that  the  work  of  the  House  Un- 
American  Activities  Committee  could  be 
conducted  In  a  manner  similar  to  the 
Senate  Internal  Security  Committee, 
which  Is  a  subcommittee  of  Senate  Ju- 
diciary. 

As  a  result  of  parliamentary  maneu- 
vers in  securing  permanent  enlargement 
of  the  Rules  Committee,  the  88th  session 
of  Congress  unanimously  adopted  the 
resolution  by  a  voice  vote  creating  the 
House  Un-American  Activities  Commit- 
tee along  with  all  other  standing  com- 
mittees for  the  88th  Congress.  Although 
I  would  have  preferred  to  see  jurisdiction 
of  the  committee  transferred.  I  could  not 
support  a  motion  to  deny  Congress  the 
right  to  investigate  in  the  area  of  xm- 
Amerlcan  activities,  which  would  have 
been  the  case  had  the  appropriation  for 
the  committee  been  denied. 

BOLLCALL    MO*.    IS,    IS,    14 

All  three  of  these  rollcalls  dealt  with 
military  cor,struction  appropriations  for 
fiscal  1963-64.  My  vote  in  each  instance 
was  In  support  of  the  administration  po- 
sition to  provide  adequate  funds  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  planes.  shiiM,  guns,  and 
so  forth  needed  to  maintain  oiir  superior 
Military  Establishment.  The  Republi- 
cans, almost  to  a  man,  voted  to  increase 
the  President's  requested  budget  by  $363 
million  to  build  three  additional  RS-70 
planes.  I  voted  against  this  proposal  al- 
though It  passed.  There  is  no  indication 
that  the  three  prototjrpe  RS-70'8  cur- 
rently under  construction  will  be  success- 


ful military  aircaft.  There  Is  need  for  a 
substantial  breakthrough  in  the  technol- 
ogy of  weapons  systems  on  these  planes 
that  does  not  appear  on  the  horizon.  At 
present  they  would  have  to  be  equipped 
with  a  weapon  system  similar  to  the  B- 
52.  It  does  not  seem  logical  to  build  an 
aircraft  that  costs  $100  million  and  have 
It  no  more  effective  than  our  existing 
B-52'8  which  cost  about  $5  million  each. 
It  Is  very  doubtful  that  this  money,  al- 
though authorized,  wiU  ever  be  spent. 

BOLLCAIXS    NOe.    l»-20 

During  the  87th  Congress  a  program 
called  the  Accelerated  Public  Works 
Construction  Program  was  developed  to 
provide  in  depressed  areas  much  needed 
employment  in  the  form  of  necessary 
public  works;  work  which  was  scheduled 
to  be  done  soon,  however,  was  to  be  ac- 
celerated because  of  the  employment 
problem.  It  was  the  feeling  of  the  87th 
Congress  that  it  would  be  more  beneficial 
to  provide  a  Public  Works  program  with 
tax  dollars  than  to  use  the  same  dollars 
for  public  welfare.  To  qualify  for  this 
program  It  was  necessary  for  the  local 
agency  to  submit  a  plan  which  called  for 
the  maximum  number  of  man-hours  of 
labor,  the  minimum  amount  of  material 
cost,  and  a  project  that  could  be  com- 
pleted within  12  months  from  the  start. 
The  original  program  called  for  a  total 
Investment  of  $900  million,  plus  local 
matching  funds,  to  be  spent  in  a  24- 
month  period.  The  87th  Congress  ap- 
proved the  program  in  principle,  appro- 
priated the  $450  million  for  the  first  12 
months  and  left  the  obligation  to  the  88th 
Congress  to  appropriate  the  balance. 
Many  communities  throughout  the  coun- 
try, acting  upon  the  program  started  In 
the  87th  Congress,  had  Incurred  sub- 
stantial costs  in  connection  with  this 
program  in  preparing  plans,  submitting 
applications,  and  arranging  flnEmcing  for 
local  participation.  During  debate  on 
this  bill,  it  was  interesting  to  note  that 
many  Members  who  voted  against  the 
appropriation  argued  In  favor  of  the 
projects  In  their  districts.  There  is  no 
project  in  the  25th  Congressional  Dis- 
trict which  comes  under  this  legislation 
since,  thankfully,  we  are  not  a  depressed 
area  with  chronic  unemplosmient.  How- 
ever, I  believe  that  Congress  had  the 
obligation  not  to  "welch"  on  its  previous 
commitment  to  these  communities  which 
had  projects  underway  and  I  voted  to 
fulfill  oiur  obligation. 

mOiyAT.L   NO.    14 

The  Health  Professions  Educational 
Act  provides  a  system  of  matching  fund 
grants  to  accredited  medical,  osteo- 
pathic, dental,  and  nursing  schools.  The 
Federal  Government  will  provide  50  per- 
cent of  the  f\mds  necessary  for  new  con- 
struction of  educational  facilities  when 
the  facilities  are  directly  related  to  In- 
creased enrollment.  The  bill  provided  75 
percent  of  construction  funds  to  public 
health  and  paramedical  school  facilities, 
also  predicated  on  Increased  enrollment. 
The  bill  also  provides  a  system  or  Inter- 
est-bearing loans  to  students  who  have 
completed  their  first  year  in  these 
schools,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the 
school  and  administered  by  the  school. 
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The  loans,  together  with  the  accrued 
interest,  are  to  be  repaid  after  gradua- 
tion. In  the  interest  of  attempting  to 
provide  an  Incentive  for  physicians  to 
practice  in  rural  areas,  there  is  a  for- 
giveness featiire  of  up  to  50  percent  of 
the  loan  to  an  individual  physician  if 
he  establishes  a  practice  in  certain  desig- 
nated rural  areas  where  there  is  an  ex- 
treme shortage  of  medical  personnel. 

All  of  the  medical  and  dental  schools 
in  California  contacted  me  in  favor  of 
this  legislation.  They  pointed  out  in 
detail  that  California  must  license  2,500 
physicians  a  year  to  maintain  our  in- 
adequate physician-patient  ratio  and  yet 
our  schools  are  capable  of  graduating 
only  700  doctors  a  year;  that  there  are 
only  5  of  our  50  States  which  graduate 
enough  phsrsicians  to  meet  these  needs, 
and  the  plight  of  dentistry  and  nursing 
is  nearly  as  bad.  The  schools  pointed 
out  that  many  persons  with  the  desire 
and  ability  for  a  medical  education  are 
unable  to  secure  it  because  of  their  par- 
ents' limited  financial  abUIty.  All  in  all, 
I  believe  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the 
bill  were  overwhelming  and  I  supported 
It 


Discharfe  Petitioa 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  B.  ANDERSON 

or  nxXNOXa 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OP  RSPRBSENTATIVBS 

Monday,  December  9. 1963 

Mr.  ANDERSON.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  a 
number  of  days  now,  I  have  received  im- 
passioned pleas  from  friends  and  con- 
stituents to  sign  the  discharge  petition 
which  was  placed  at  the  Clerk's  desk  to- 
day by  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
(Mr.  Ckller],  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary.    Many  of  these 
communications  have  stated  the  opinion 
that  it  is  absolutely  vital  and  necessary 
that  I  sign  this  petition  \n  order  to  dem- 
onstrate my  fealty  to  the  cause  of  civil 
rights.    All  of  these  opinions,  I  realize, 
are  sincerely  expressed.    I  respect  the 
authors  of  those  opinions  as  men  and 
women  of  courage  and  conviction.  How- 
ever, I  want  to  takic  this  opportunity  to 
explain  why  I  cannot  in  good  conscience 
be  swept  along  with  the  tide  of  public 
opinion  that  is  currently  calling  for  sig- 
natures on  this  peUUon.    It  is  my  honest 
feeling  that  the  various  media  of  com- 
munication in  this  country  have  done  a 
real  disservice  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights 
by  Improperly  conveying  the  Impression 
that  the  issue  is  now  whether  or  not  a 
Member  will  sign  the  discharge  petition. 
I  had  been  under  the  impression,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  cause  for  which  we  ar* 
all  striving  Is  the  far  larger  and  more 
noble  cause  of  civil  rights  in  the  broadeet 
sense    of    fanplementlng    constitutional 
guarantees  with  respect  to  voting  right* 
and  all  of  the  prlvllegea  and  iinTqunttlw 
of  first-class  citlzenahlp  without  regard 
to  race  or  color. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  that  a  brief 
chronology  of  the  events  which  have  led 
up  to  the  present  confilct  of  civil  rights 
legislation  is  in  order.  Mr.  CxLLxa,  who 
is  sponsoring  the  petition,  has  for  many 
years  been  chairman  of  the  House  Judi- 
ciary Committee  which  he  controls  with 
a  comfortable  21  to  14  Democratic  ma- 
jority. He  Introduced  a  civil  rights  bill 
In  the  87th  Congress  back  in  1961,  but 
he  did  not  even  begin  to  hold  hearings 
until  May  of  this  year  although  40  Re- 
publican bills  were  introduced  in  Jan- 
uary. He  did  nothing  to  produce  a  bill 
for  floor  action  in  the  87  th  Congress. 
Where  was  his  sense  of  urgency  then? 
And  it  was  not  until  October  29,  1963, 
that  Mr.  Celler  finally  had  a  bill  re- 
ported out  of  his  committee.  I  think  it 
is  important  to  point  this  out  because  it 
clearly  shows  where  the  responsibility  for 
delay  should  really  rest.  It  was  not  until 
December  4,  1963,  a  date  which  was 
reached  only  last  Wednesday,  that  addi- 
tional views  accompanying  the  report  on 
this  legislation  were  finally  filed  with  the 
House.  Therefore,  for  the  mass  media 
of  communications  to  mislead  the  Amer- 
ican people  as  it  has  in  this  instance  by 
ascribing  the  delay  to  a  bottling  up  with- 
in the  Rules  Committee  is  nothing  but 
gross  misrepresentation. 

Further,  it  was  not  until  after  the  sor- 
did events  hi  Birmingham  that  the  Pres- 
ident sent  a  civil  rights  message  to  Con- 
gress on  June  19,  1963,  attaching  great 
urgency  to  this  matter.  Thereafter, 
when  the  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Robert 
Kennedy,  testified  before  the  Senate  Ju- 
diciary Committee,  he  admitted  that  he 
had  not  even  taken  the  time  to  read  any 
of  the  more  than  40  Republican  bills  that 
had  been  offered  and  which  I  referred  to 
atwve.  If  you  will  look  at  the  record  you 
wiU  find  that  there  were  only  two  civil 
rights  bills  passed  in  the  last  80  years — 
in  1957  and  in  1960.  These  bills  received 
overwhelming  support  from  the  Repub- 
hcan  membership  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Even  more  signifipant  than 
this  fact  is  the  fact  that  It  was  Congress- 
man Claekmcs  BaowH,  who  is  now  the 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the  Rules 
Committee,  who  saw  to  it  that  these  bills 
were  not  tmnecessaiily  delayed  within 
the  Rules  Committee.  Mr.  BaowN  is  still 
on  the  committee,  and  I  have  his  assur- 
ance plus  the  assurance  of  the  other  four 
Republicans  that  they  expect  to  vote 
out  a  civil  rights  bilL  Furthermore,  they 
do  not  expect  to  countenance  any  imdue 
delay  when  hearings  are  held  in  Janu- 
ary. When  you  couple  these  facts  with 
the  fact  that  a  successful  discharge  pe- 
tition would  still  require  the  bill  to  lay 
over  until  mid-January  at  the  very  earli- 
est, I  am  unconvinced  of  the  merit  of 
this  procedure. 

It  Is  my  conviction  that  the  poUtlcal 
maneuvering  on  the  part  of  aome  people 
who  are  civil  righteous  either  in  whole 
or  in  part  because  of  political  advantages 
that  they  see  therein,  is  doing  real  dam- 
age to  the  cause  of  civU  rights  and  Jeop- 
ardising the  passage  of  the  civil  rights 
bui. 

I  made  It  clear  many  months  ago  that 
I  was  In  wholehearted  support  of  a  civil 


rights  bill,  and  would  vote  for  It.  This 
I  fully  intend  to  do.  I  will  do  it  even 
though  I  do  not  expect  any  political  ad- 
vantage therefrom;  Indeed.  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  many  of  those 
who  are  most  vocal  in  this  regard  are 
completely  opposed  to  me  in  most  of  the 
stands  that  I  take.  Nevertheless,  it  is 
a  matter  of  conscience  with  me,  and  I 
am  proud  and  happy  that  I  have  an  op- 
portunity to  cast  an  affirmative  vote. 
At  the  same  time,  I  feel  deeply  on  the 
matter  of  some  of  the  pressures  that  are 
being  exerted  with  respect  to  the  dis- 
charge petition.  To  those  of  us  here  in 
the  Capitol  In  Washington,  It  Is  quite 
clear  that  the  sponsor  of  the  petition 
and  others  are  seeking  to  use  this  as  a 
political  ploy  to  obtain  some  small  parti- 
san advantage  and  gain.  They  seek 
thereby  to  obscure  tiie  facts  of  their  own 
negligence  and  imtoward  delay  in  bring- 
ing about  the  passage  of  this  legislation. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  it  is 
difficult  to  disagree  with  our  friends  on 
this  issue,  particularly  when  we  are  not 
an  enemy  to  the  cause  of  civil  rights,  but 
have  every  intention  of  supporting  the 
bill  when  it  comes  to  the  fioor  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  However,  for 
the  reasons  already  set  forth  we  simply 
cannot  in  good  conscience  lend  ourselves 
to  what  we  honestly  feel  Is  nothing  more 
or  less  than  political  chicanery. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  further 
that  many  persons  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  once  a  Member  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  signs  a  discharge  peti- 
tion on  this  particular  bill,  he  is  abso- 
lutely defenseless  before  the  onslaught 
of  demands  that  he  act  similarly  wlth^ 
respect  to  the  other  pieces  of  legislation 
for  which  discharge  petitions  have  al- 
ready been  filed  or  will  be  filed,  some  of 
which  bills  should  never  see  the  light  of 
day.  If  we  were  to  adopt  the  use  of  the 
petition  with  respect  to  this  legislation, 
it  Is  almost  certain  that  some  of  these 
other  bills  would  find  their  way  to  the 
fioor.  I  think  It  is  significant  that  our 
ranking  Republican  member  on  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee,  Mr.  McCm,- 
LOCH,  of  Ohio,  has  absolutely  Identical 
views  with  mine  with  respect  to  the  use 
of  the  discharge  petition  for  any  pur- 
pose. Yet  without  the  work  of  Mr.  Mc- 
CmxocH,  a  civil  rights  bill  would  never 
have  been  reported  out  of  the  House  Ju- 
diciary Committee  in  a  form  so  that  It 
could  pass  the  House  of  Representatives. 


VotBf  Record 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  RONALD  BROOKS  CAMERON 

or  CAUroairu 
IN  THE  HOUSK  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  9. 1963 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  R«c- 
ORD,  I  Include  my  second  rollcall  report  to 
constituents,  covering  the  period  Irom 
MayltoJunel2. 1963. 
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38 

99 
•40 

41 

42 

•48 

44 

46 
•U 

47 

48 


D»t« 


80 

•51 

•«2 
SS 

M 

U 

S6 

67 


•6» 

60 
••1 

*n-«6 

•M 

••7-08 
70 
71 
72 
73 

74 
78 
76 
77 


May    1 

-do.... 

May  6 
—do.... 

May  7 
...do.... 

May  8 
May    9 

-do.... 

May  13 

May  14 

..do.... 
...do... 
do... 


H.R. 
No. 


40 


246 


6617 


R.B.C. 


Pntant. 
.-.do.. 


May  16 

..do. 

...do 

-.do. 

May  10 

May  28 

May  28 

-.do 

May  29 

...do 


960 

4274 

6617 
6617 

840 


....do.. 

Yea 

Praaent. 
Nay 


Ym       Nay 


274 


—.do.. 
Preaent. 
Nay 


Yea. 


do 

-..do 

Present 

Not  voting. 


884 

207 


Not 
TOtinc 


BOLLCAU.    NO.    40 


80 


2 

190 


Absent. 


0000 
6009 


78 


..do 

June    4 
..do. 

...do. 

...do 

...do 

JUIM     6 

Jane    6 

..do 

June  11 


...do 

...do. 

Jane  12 
...do. 

June  12 


6000 


868 

6497 


Present. 
Nay 


Yea.-.. 

Present. 


Yea...- 

Absent.. 

Present, 
.-.do... 


840 


278 

241 
168 


183 


40 


63 

130 
207 


217 


196 
213 


80S 


222 
204 


Yea.- 


8496 


6764 


Nay 

Present.. 
Nay 


Preaent. 


Nay.... 

PreHot. 

do... 

do... 

Yea 

Absent.. 


277 
168 


227 


63 


62 
174 


174 


277 


6868 


Yea..... 
Present. 
..do. 


Absent. 


Present. 


288 


271 


79 


122 


120 


47 


36 


Brief  description 


64 


102 


62 
68 


64 


15 
17 


64 


104 


100 


31 


103 


66 


39 


Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Oroas,  Republican,  of 

Iowa  (87  Members  absent). 
Quorum   call   by    Mr.    Mills.    Democrat,  of 

Arkansas   (49  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call   by   Mr.  Rogers,  Democrat,  of 

Colorado  (133  Members  absent). 
Final  passage  of  assistance  to  SUtes  re  agri- 
cultural expertmertt  stations. 
Quorum  call  by   Mr.   Albert,   Democrat    of 

Oklahoma  (64  Members  absrnt). 
Final  pawsfB  of  measure  purported  to  limit 
travel  expenses  for  eongr«ssional  staff  mem- 
bers and  Members  of  Congress. 
Motion   to  recommit  a  Senate-House  confer 
ence  report  on  supplemental  appropriations 
Quorum   caU   by   Mr.  Albert,   l^mocrat.  of 

Oklahoma  (4*  Members  absent). 
Final  passage  of  measure  denying  employees 
right  of  appeal  or  hearing  In  the  event  that 
the   Secretary   of   Defense   made   a   ruling 
that  they  were  a  security  risk  (1  Member 
voted  present). 
Final  passage  of  meastire  authoritlng  super- 
vised corporal  punishment  in  Washington . 
D.C..  s«hool  districts. 
Pinal  passage  of  conlerenoe  report  recommitted 

by  roUcall  41. 
House-Senate  conference  report  r«  Philippine 

war  damage  claims,  to  amend. 
Quorum   call    by    Mr.    Bass,    Democrat,   of 

Tennessee  (62  Mem>>ers  absent). 
Final  possace  of  measure  to  send  representa- 
tives to  International  Labor  Organization 
Conference  at  Geneva  (R.B.C.  in  committee 
hearing    with    Roger   Hilsman,   Assistant 
Secretary  of  SUte  for  Far  Eastern  Affairs: 
had    I   been   present    I  would  have  voted 
'  sye")  (1  Member  voted  present).    (See  also 
vote  No.  68.) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Albert,   Democrat,  of 
Oklahoma  (43  Members  absent)  (R.B  C  In 
committee  meeting  with  Edwin  M.  Martin, 
Assistant    Secretary    of    State    for    Inter- 
American  Affairs). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross,  RepubUcan,  of 

Iowa  (38  Members  absent). 
Motion  to  recommit  Increai*  in  national  debt 

celling  (1  Member  voted  present). 
Final  passage  of  national  debt  ceiling  bill. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr,  Johansen,  Republican, 

of  Michigan  (83  Members  absent). 
Automatic  roUcall  on  question  of  whether  to 

debate  the  equal  pay  for  equal  work  bill 
Quonun  call  by  Mr.  Hays,  Democrat,  of  Ohio 
(184  Members  absent)  (R.B.C.  In  conference 
with  ofBcials  of  United  Aircraft  Corp  ) 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Harris.  Democrat,  of 

Arkansas  (164  Members  absent). 
Quonun  call  by  .Mrs.  St.  Oeorgc.  Republican, 

of  New  York  (04  Members  absent). 
Appointment  by  Speaker  of  2  Members  to 
attend    International    Labor    Conference, 
Geneva.    (See  vote  No.  48  above  ) 
Bill  to  extend  Public  Law  78  (bracero  pro- 
gram) for  2  years  (I  Member  voted  present). 
Qoonun  call  by  Mr.  Devlne,  Republican,  of 

Ohio  (46  Members  absent). 
Motion  to  amend  Reorganization  Act  of  1M9 
to  prohibit  Executive  creation  of  any  new 
executive  department. 
Quonun  calls  by  Mr.  WUllams,  Democrat,  of 
Mississippi  (average  of  00  Members  absent 
per  call)  to  block  discussion  of  civil  rights 
under  a  special  order. 
Motion  to  adjourn  by  Mr.  Roosevelt,  Demo- 
crat, of  Califomia. 
Quorum  calls  by  Mr.  Williams,  Democrat,  of 

Mississippi  (130  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Derwlnski,  Republican. 

of  Illinois  (51  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Derwlnski,  Republican, 

of  minois  (64  Members  absent). 
Final  passage  of  Department  of  Agriculture 

appropriation  bill. 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Baldwin,  Republican, 
of  California  (62  Members  absent)  (R.B.C. 
in  conference  with  Mr.  James  P.  Grant, 
Deputy  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  ibr 
Near  East  and  South  Asian  Affairs). 
Legislative    branch    appropriations    bill    for 

fiscal  1064. 
Qoanun  call  by  Mr.  Bromwell,  Republican. 

of  Iowa    (82  Members  absent). 
Quorum  caU  by  Mr.  Qule,  Republican,  of 

Minnesota  (28  Members  absent). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Gross.  Republican,  of 
Iowa  (64  Members  absent)  (R.B.C.  at  Far 
East  and  Pacific  Subcommittee  lor  testi- 
mony of  Mr.  John  Everton,  U.S.  Ambas- 
sador to  Burma). 
Quorum  call  by  Mr.  Eilbum,  RepubUcan.  of 
New  York  (48  Members  absent). 


Items  so  marked  are  oonstdered  to  be  of  greater  slgniflcanoe  and  a  brief  explanation  Is  Included  herein. 


House  Joint  Resolution  245  purport- 
edly limits  travel  expenses   abroad  for 
Congressmen    and    congressional    staff 
members  to  a  per  diem  allowance  and 
transportation  costs.     In  my  Judgment 
adverse  publicity  early  in  the  session  on 
the  Junketing  practices  of  certain  Mem- 
bers stampeded  Congress  into  adopting 
House  Joint  Resolution  245.    At  present 
there  are  adequate  rules  of  the  Congress 
which,  if  rigidly  enforced,  would  protect 
the  public  from  any  would-be  malefac- 
tors.   House  Joint  Resolution  245  is  not 
foolproof.    Its  provisions  can  be  circum- 
vented  Just   as    existing    rules   can    be 
thwarted.    I  considered  my  vote  against 
the  resolution  to  be  a  small  exercise  of 
protest  in  contrast  to  a  large  exercise 
of  pacification.    I  also  consider  the  pro- 
posal to  be  discriminatory,  in  that  Con- 
gressmen on  official  business  overseas  will 
not  be  reimbursed  for  such  necessary  ex- 
penses as  phone  calls,  cables,  interpret- 
ers, and  so  forth.    Executives  In  the  pri- 
vate sector  are  reimbursed  for  all  neces- 
sary expenses  relaUve  to  their  work,  and 
I  see  no  reason  why  Members  of  Congress 
should  not  be  accorded  the  same  consid- 
eraUon.    It  is  significant  that  the  House 
failed  to  include  travel  within  the  United 
States  in  the  proposal.    If  the  resolution 
Is  Indeed  aimed  at  accomplishing  great 
reforms.  I  would  think  its  applicability 
should  not  be  limited  to  travel  abroad 

KOU.CALL    NO.    43 

Sections  302(a)  and  302(b)  of  this  bill 
provide  for  a  full  field  examinaUon  be- 
fore a  new  employee  of  the  National  Se- 
curity Agency  is  cleared,  and  establishes 
a  board  of  appraisal  to  review  each  case. 
I.  of  course,  subscribe  to  these  provisions. 
Section  303,  however,  vests  the  Secretary 
of  Defense  with  the  summary  and  un- 
reviewable power  to  discharge  as  a  se- 
curity risk  any  employee  of  the  NSA.    No 
hearing  whatever  is  to  be  granted  to  the 
employee.    No  matter  how  many  years  he 
may  have  been  employed,  he  is  not  en- 
titled  to   know  what  the   charges   are 
against  him,  nor  who  made  them.    It  was 
because  of^his  section  that  I  opposed  the 
bill.    It  not  only  exposes  individuals  to 
possible  Injustice,  It  exposes  the  Agency 
itself  to  a  risk  that  it  will  lose  valuable 
personnel  because  some  slanderer  sub- 
jects them  to  suspicion.     Hearings  and 
appeal  procedures  are  an  asset,  not  a 
liability,  because  they  strengthen  morale 
and  diminish  the  chances  of  mistaken 
identity,  prejudice,  and  other  errors  of 
Judgment.    They   grow   out   of   a   long 
Anglo-American  experience  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice — out  of  a  knowl- 
edge that  confrontation  and  cross-exam- 
ination are  Invaluable  tools  for  the  dis- 
covery of  truth. 

ROLXCALL   NO.    46 

At  Issue  on  this  vote  was  whether  the 
United  States  should  pay  $73  million  in 
war  damage  claims  directly  to  the  Phil- 
ippine Crovemment,  or  disburse  this 
sum— through  the  Foreign  Claims  Set- 
tlement Commission — to  the  individual 
damage  claimants.  The  amendment 
which  I  supported  called  for  the  latter 
method,  with  the  stipulation  that  claim- 
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ants  certify  they  would  not  pay  fees  to 
former  Philippine  War  Damage  Com- 
mission personnel.  This  would  preclude 
payments  to  lobbyists  who,  while  mem- 
bers of  the  War  Damage  Commission. 
had  also  been  on  the  payroll  of  various 
corporations  entitled  to  reimbursement 
under  the  Philippine  Rehabilitation  Act 
of  1946.  The  purpose  of  the  act  was  to 
provide  public  rehabilitation  of  the  Phil- 
ippine economy  through  payments  to 
Individuals  and  private  corporations  and 
organizations.  The  act  explicitly  stated 
that  "Compensation  shall  be  payable 
only  to  qualified  persons."  Members 
who  voted  against  the  amendment  on 
this  rollcall  advocated  payment  of  claims 
to  the  Philippine  Government  and  not  to 
the  qualified  persons  as  cited  in  the  1946 
law.  In  my  judgment  it  was  not  proper 
to  bring  a  third  party — the  Philippine 
Government — into  negotiations  between 
the  United  States  and  private  parties 
with  financial  claims  against  our  (gov- 
ernment. The  United  States  has  no 
guarantee  that  the  Philippine  Crovem- 
ment will  pay  the  $73  million  to  qualified 
persons  under  the  1946  act.  I  found  no 
justification  to  circumvent  existing  law 
once  the  loophole  allowing  payment  of 
fees  to  lobbyists  had  been  closed. 

BOLLCAIXS    NOB.    Bl    AND    Sa 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that  on  final 
passage  of  the  national  debt  celling  bill, 
only  one  Republican    (former  Speaker 
JoaiPH  Martin)  voted  for  the  increase. 
The  GOP  undoubtedly  analjrzed  the  bill 
in  political  terms — a  means  of  financially 
cnppling  the  Kennedy  administration — 
rather  than  in  terms  of  national  welfare. 
HR.  6009  increasea  the  temporary  na- 
tional debt  limit  by  $2  bUlion  for  the 
remainder  of  fiscal  1963,  and  by  an  ad- 
ditional  $2   billion   during   the   first   2 
months  of   fiscal    1964.     The   bill   was 
passed  after  the  House  rejected   (roll- 
call  51)  a  GOP  motion  to  recommit  the 
measure  to  Ways  and  Means  with  In- 
structions to  amend  It  to  continue  the 
temporary  $305  billion  debt  celling.    In 
rebutting  arguments  that  increasing  the 
debt  ceiling   was  a  signal  for  greater 
spending,  I  pointed  out  that  congres- 
sional restraint  In  passing  new  programs 
Is  the  only  effective  way  to  control  Gov- 
ernment spending  since  the  celling  is  a 
measure  of  what  the  Government  must 
borrow  to  pay  for  the  programs  that 
Congress  authorizes.    Various  emergency 
actions  which  the  Treasury  might  take  in 
nianaging  the  debt  If  the  ceiling  were  not 
raised  Included :  Drawing  down  Treasxiry 
cash  balances  and  endangering  current 
PoUcles  that  limit  the  flow  of  dollars 
abroad;    halting    the    sale    of    savings 
bonds;  disposing  of  Federal  properties 
such  as  mortgages  and  stockpiled  metals 
on  a  crash  basis  which  would  limit  credit 
for  home  buyers  and  hurt  the  mining 
industry;  and  slowing  down  existhig  de- 
fense   and    space    commitments.      Ap- 
parently the  OOP  felt  these  consequences 
to  be  In  the  national  Interest.    I  did  not. 
During  debate  a  conservative  southern 
Democrat  told  Republicans  that: 

The  greatest  disservice  that  any  of  us  who 
Claim  to  be  conservatlyes  can  do  U.  under 


the  gulM  of  consenratiem,  follow  policies 
which  are  not  sound  or  give  the  public  an 
erroneoxu  impression  of  the  Nation's  fiscal 
position. 

It  is  also  important  to  recall  that  dur- 
ing the  Eisenhower  years  the  debt  ceiling 
was  raised  periodically  and  substantially 
with  the  strong  support  of  Republicans 
and  Democrats.  As  one  Member  pointed 
out  to  the  GOP: 

I  hope  my  Republican  colleagues  will  re- 
read their  old  speecbes  and  again  reach  their 
conclusion  of  yesteryear,  because — 

"Nor  all  their  piety  nor  wit 
Can  cancel  half  a  line 
Nor  all  their  tears 
Wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

aOLLCAU.  NO.  St 

This  year  the  administration  proposed 
a  1-year  extension  of  the  bracero  pro- 
gram plus  an  amendment  designed  to 
strengthen  the  protection  for  domestic 
farm  labor.  The  House  Agricult\ire 
Committee,  however,  reported  a  2-year 
extension  without  the  amendment  sought 
by  the  Department  of  Labor.  Contrary 
to  popular  misconceptions  about  the 
bracero  program.  It  is  not  administered 
without  cost  to  American  taxpayers.  In 
fiscal  1963  an  estimated  $1.4  million  In 
Labor  Department  funds  was  spent  to 
insure  that  American  taxmers  complied 
with  wage  and  other  regulations  appli- 
cable to  braceros.  Farmers,  however,  are 
not  required  to  offer  American  workers 
equivalent  workmen's  compensation  or 
cx;cupational  insurance  coverage,  hous- 
ing or  transportation  expenses.  In  1962 
there  were  226,948  braceros  imported  to 
the  United  States  for  farm  Jobs,  this  in 
the  face  of  about  5.5  million  Americans 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed.  The 
record  indicates  that  the  bracero  pro- 
gram depressed  the  wages  and  working 
conditions  of  American  migrant  farm 
laborers,  who  had  no  systematic  pro- 
gram of  recruitment  and  work  contracts 
to  assist  them  in  competing  with  bracero 
labor,  and  who  were  not  offered  the  same 
fringe  l>eneflts  as  Mexican  laborers. 
With  the  termination  of  Public  Law  78, 
I  believe  that  a  similar  recruitment  pro- 
gram should  be  provided  for  domestic 
migrant  laborers.  I  am  also  confident 
that  with  abolishment  of  the  bracero 
program  an  adequate  supply  of  American 
workers  can  be  found  to  do  stoop  labor  if 
offered  decent  wages  and  working  con- 
ditions. 

ROLLCALL   NO.    61 

H.R.  3496,  a  biU  to  extend  the  Reor- 
ganization Act  of  1949  with  an  amend- 
ment prohibiting  the  President  from  rec- 
ommending establishment  of  any  new 
executive  department,  was  passed  by  a 
conservative  coalition.  On  this  rollcall 
158  Republicans  Joined  with  65  southern 
Democrats  to  give  President  Kennedy 
what,  in  effect,  was  an  undeserved  re- 
buke. Onlj-  three  Republicans  voted 
against  the  measure.  The  act  grants 
authority  to  the  President  to  transmit 
to  the  Congress  for  its  approval  or  its 
disapproval  reorganization  plans  In  the 
executive  branch.  It  was  under  this  au- 
thority that  President  Eisenhower  rec- 
ommended a  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 


cation, and  Welfare.  The  President's 
recommendations  are  sent  to  the  House 
Committee  on  Government  Operations. 
Extensive  hearings  are  held  on  the  pro- 
posal. If  any  Member  of  Congress  files 
a  resolution  of  disapproval  of  the  plan, 
and  the  resolution  is  approved  by  the 
Congress,  the  Presi<3ent's  plan  to  reor- 
ganize is  dead.  This  is  standard  legisla- 
tive procedure:  The  Executive  proposes 
and  the  Congress  disposes — it  either  ac- 
cepts or  rejects.  With  the  amendment 
embodied  in  H.R.  3496  Congress  with- 
drew the  power  of  the  President  to  pro- 
pose. Those  who  voted  for  the  amended 
bill  voted  to  turn  the  clock  back,  not 
just  back  of  Presidents  Kennedy,  Eisen- 
hower. Truman,  and  Roosevelt,  but  back 
of  President  Hoover,  who  first  suggested 
the  legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  in  1953,  when  a  bill  to  renew  the 
authority  of  President  Eisenhower  to  Ini- 
tiate reorganization  plans  (including  the 
authority  to  set  up  new  departments) 
came  before  the  House,  it  was  passed  by 
a  vote  of  389  to  5.  Democrats  supported 
the  proposal  184  to  2.  Republicans  were 
for  it  205  to  3.  Democrats  gave  a  Repub- 
lican President  similar  support  In  1955, 
1957,  and  1959.  In  1963,  with  a  Demo- 
crat In  the  White  House.  Democrats 
asked  Republicans  to  give  a  Democratic 
President  the  same  powers  and  respon- 
sibilities— no  more,  but  no  less — than 
Democrats  gave  to  a  Republican  Presi- 
dent. It  is  unfortunate  that  when  the 
vote  was  taken  the  GOP  had  Its  eye  only 
on  partisan  politics  and  the  1964  cam- 
paign, not  on  efflclency  and  economy  In 
Government. 

EOLLCALUB  KOS.   n-f 

Under  House  rxiles  it  is  Impossible  to 
conduct  a  filibuster  of  the  Senate  variety. 
However,  repeated  quorum  calls  can  be 
used  to  stall  speeches  on  controversial 
issues  when  they  are  being  discussed  im- 
der  a  special  order.  It  is  this  tactic  which 
southerners  may  use  to  temporarily 
block  northern  discussion  of  civil  rights. 
After  regular  business  had  been  trans- 
acted on  June  4,  Representative  Lindsat, 
of  New  York,  took  the  floor  to  discuss  the 
civil  rights  crisis  imder  a  special  order. 
The  southern  bloc,  led  by  Representative 
Williams,  of  Mississippi,  walked  off  the 
floor,  leaving  Mr.  Lindsay  without  a 
quorum.  Mr.  Williams  then  made  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  was  not 
present  and  asked  for  a  rollcall.  Mr. 
LmDSAT  was  precluded  from  speaking 
while  this  procedure  was  in  progress, 
about  one-half  hour.  As  you  will  re- 
member from  our  discussion  on  rollcall 
No.  1,  it  takes  about  40  minutes  to  com- 
plete a  quorum  call.  When  a  quorum 
had  assembled,  Mr.  Williams  again 
walked  out,  and  with  him  went  the  num- 
ber of  southern  Members  necessary  to 
make  up  the  quorum.  Then  Mr.  Wil- 
liams came  back,  noticed  the  absence  of 
a  quorum  and  again  the  process  was  re- 
peated several  times.  I  remained  on  the 
fl(X)r  until  late  in  the  evening,  giving 
Mr.  Ldtdsay.  a  Republican,  my  support. 
At  one  point,  a  moti<m  was  made  to  ad- 
journ, a  move  which,  if  successful,  would 
have  given  token  victory  to  the  southern 
coalition.    I  voted  against  adjournment 
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on  the  principle  that  all  Members,  re- 
gardless of  party  or  philosophy,  have  a 
right  to  present  their  views  in  the  Con- 
gress. I  was  gratified  when  southerners 
finally  gave  up  their  obstructionist  fight 
and  permitted  Mr.  Lindsat  to  proceed 
with  his  speech  on  civil  rights. 


December  9 


WaskiBftoB  Report 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9, 1963 

Mr.  ALOER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  include  the  following  Newsletter  of 
December  7. 1963: 

Washington  Rkpokt:    Lrr's  Kxkp  the 

RxcoBO   Stkaight 

(By  Congre«aman  Bbuck  AiMEt,  Fifth  District. 

Texas) 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  It  Is  vital  to  the  security 
of  the  United  States  that  we  keep  the  record 
straight.  Now,  more  than  ever,  Americans 
must  remember  the  words  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln: "As  freemen  we  must  live  through  all 
time  or  die  by  suicide."  Only  Americans 
can  destroy  America. 

What  are  many  coliminlsts,  commentators, 
and  editorial  writers  doing  today?  They  are 
blaming  the  people  of  the  United  States  for 
a  foul  deed  done  by  a  self-avowed  Conunu- 
nlst.  Too  many  Americans  are  parroting  the 
line  laid  down  by  the  Conununlsts  in  Tass 
and  Pravda.  "Beware  the  extremists  of  the 
right  and  left  wing,"  we  are  being  told. 
"Americans  are  filled  with  hate,"  we  hear 
over  and  over  again.  Ignored  completely  Is 
the  basic  American  character  of  compassion, 
kindness,  sympathy  so  dramatically  exhibited 
In  the  unity  of  the  entire  Nation  following 
the  tragedy;  the  outpouring  of  sympathy  and 
love  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  children;  a 
quarter  of  a  million  Americans  standing  all 
through  the  cold  night  outside  the  Capitol 
in  silent  tribute;  the  Immediate  and  magni- 
ficent response  of  giving  concrete  help  to  the 
widow  and  children  of  the  slain  Dallas  police 
officer,  J.  D.  Tippit;  even  the  contributions, 
out  of  our  sense  of  sympathy,  to  the  widow 
and  children  of  the  alleged  assassin,  Oswald. 
Now,  what  are  the  facts? 

1.  The  President  was  killed  by  a  Com- 
munist. The  hate  was  in  the  heart  of  the 
killer — hate  of  America,  hate  for  what  is  our 
national  purpose,  hate  for  any  type  of  au- 
thwity. 

2.  Prior  to  the  moment  of  the  killing. 
President  Kennedy  and  his  party  were  being 
honored  with  enthusiasm,  respect  and  love 
by  thousands  of  Dallas  citizens. 

3.  The  Cofxununlsts  are  the  purveyors  of 
hate  in  today's  world.  It  is  they  who  en- 
courage lying,  deceit  and  murder  to  accom- 
plish their  goals. 

Of  course,  there  are  extremists — there  have 
always  been  since  the  dawn  of  history.  If, 
by  extremists,  we  mean  any  who  would  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands  by  violence 
or  killing,  we  abj\xre  such  action.  We  hate 
the  deed,  but  in  Christian  charity  try  not 
to  hate  the  individuals.  It  is  Important 
that  we  make  a  clear  distinction,  short  of 
those  who  advocate  murder,  between  the  so- 
called  rightwlng  and  leftwing  extremists. 

1.  The  rightwlng  belief  is  based  on 
preservation  of  the  Constitution,  to  keep 
America  free,  to  protect  the  security  of  the 
Nation. 


3.  The  extremist  on  the  left  (and  this  does 
not  include  the  sincere  liberal  who  seeks 
the  common  good  and  believes  it  can  be 
accomplished  only  through  big  government) 
but  the  far-out  leftist  whose  goal  Is  com- 
munism, the  abrogation  of  our  Constitution, 
and  the  destruction  of  America. 

3.  The  great  bulk  of  the  American  people 
belong  to  neither  extreme,  but  are  dedicated 
to  this  Nation  and  its  free  institutions,  in- 
cluding the  freedom  of  debate  and  opposi- 
tion. 

THE  OANCn 

Once  we  have  made  this  clear  distinction, 
we  ask  ourselves,  what  is  the  real  danger? 
The  threat  to  America  is  getting  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  fall  into  the  Communist  trap 
and  ending  our  will  to  resist.    How? 

1.  By  carrying  out  the  policy  of  the  1960 
Communist  manifesto  to  eliminate  the  anti- 
Conununists. 

2.  Oct  the  American  people  to  condemn 
themselves  as  bigots,  breeders  of  hate,  assas- 
slns.  degenerates.  Entice  their  own  writers, 
clergymen,  educators,  politicians,  any  who 
can  be  duped  into  emphasizing  American 
faults,  drown  va  in  self-criticism  and  self- 
guilt,  ready  to  accept  socialism  which  by 
definition  escalates  into  communism. 

Our  danger  comes  from  the  extremist  on 
the  left  who  is  dedicated  to  the  Communist 
conspiracy  to  conquer  the  world  and  destroy 
the  United  States.  We  can  handle  the  ex- 
tremist on  the  right,  short  of  those  advocat- 
ing violence  (and  there  are  some  and  always 
will  be  as  long  as  man  is  man)  because  we 
can  reach  him  through  reason  and  debate 
because  the  objective  of  the  right  is  the 
preservation  of  our  limited  Government 
under  the  Constitution. 

THS   ANSWKBS 

What  do  we  do  about  the  danger? 

1.  We  adhere  to  American  principles. 

2.  We  do  our  best  to  preserve  the  spirit 
and  the  letter  of  the  DeclaraUon  of  Inde- 
pendence and  the  Constitution. 

3.  We  recognize  the  Issues  which  divide 
our  people,  we  debate  them  freely,  and  we 
compromise  our  views  to  arrive  at  solutions 
which  will  strengthen  our  country  and  the 
freedoms  of  our  people. 

4.  We  encourage,  not  stifle  opposition.  To 
Intimidate,  by  calling  them  "hate  mongers" 
any  who  disagree,  wUl  only  play  Into  the 
hands  of  the  enemies  of  our  system. 

6.  We  do  aU  possible  to  keep  oiu-  people 
informed,  wipe  out  Ignorance,  end  blind 
prejudice  for  any  reason. 

We  maintain  uninhibited  faith  In  the  col- 
lecUve  Judgment  and  wisdom  of  the  people. 
Under  our  system  of  government,  divinely 
inspired,  it  is  a  natural  law  that,  given  all 
the  facts,  the  people,  in  theU-  final  Judgment, 
will  not  be  wrong. 


Estes  Kefaover 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  JOHN  J.  ROONEY 

or  Nxw  roue 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9, 1963 

Mr.  R(X)NEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  unexpected  passing  of  my 
long-time  colleague  and  friend,  the 
Honorable  Estes  Kefauver,  is  not  only 
a  great  personal  loss,  but  a  loss  to  the 
State  of  Tennessee  and  the  entire  Nation 
as  well. 

I  first  came  to  know  Estes  Kefauver 
when  I  was  elected  to  this  House  in  the 
78th  Congress.    We  served  here  together 


until  the  fall  of  1948  when  he  was  first 
elected  to  the  other  body.  He  was  a 
hard-working  and  devoted  Member  of 
the  U.S.  Congress,  and  I  am  sure  many 
will  agree  that  this  country  is  a  better 
place  today  because  of  his  continuous 
cnisade  against  crime  and  corruption 
racketeering  and  monopolistic  practices 
in  industry.  Estes  had  a  genuine  con- 
cern for  the  welfare  of  his  fellow  men 
and  because  of  his  unyielding  dedication 
to  duty  and  service,  he  will  long  be  re- 
membered and  missed  by  millions  of 
Americans. 

I  greatly  admired  and  respected  Estes 
for  his  honesty,  his  ability  and  for  his 
courage,  and  I  am  deeply  saddened  by 
his  passing.  Mrs.  Kefauver  and  the 
children  have  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  prayers  in  their  great  loss. 
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Television  OyercommercializatioB 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  EMANUEL  CELLER 

or  mw  Tone 
IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  9, 1963 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record,  I  Include  a  statement 
I  made  on  "Congressional  Conference," 
broadcast  over  station  WOR-TV,  chan- 
nel 9.  New  York,  on  Simday,  December 
8,  1963. 

The  statement  follows: 

Permit  me  to  offer  praise  to  the  broad- 
casting industry  (both  radio  and  television) 
for  Its  reporting  of  the  events  of  the  frightful 
and  frightening  days,  commencing  with  the 
firing  of  the  fateful  bullet  that  laid  low  our 
late,  martyred  President. 

The  Industry  measiu-ed  up  to  highest 
standards.  The  achievement  is  worthy  of 
proud  commendation. 

The  television  and  radio  stations  and  net- 
works themselves  have  presented  a  shining 
contrast  to  their  ordinary  course  of  businesi 
as  usual  with  their  comprehensive  noncom- 
mercial news  coverage  of  the  assassination 
and  burial  of  our  late,  beloved  President 
Kennedy  and  the  succession  of  President 
Johnson. 

Advertising  revenues,  of  course,  make  such 
a  public  service  possible  but  broadcasters 
must  recognize,  as  their  audience  does,  the 
difference  between  enough  and  too  much. 

The  mad,  almost  weird,  scramble  of  TV 
and  radio  stations  to  push  as  many  com- 
mercials as  possible  at  the  audience  has  be- 
come a  national  scandal.  The  air  Is  sat- 
lu-ated  with  such  commercials  and  the 
public  Is  surfeited  and  suffocated. 

The  airwaves  are  a  public  resource.  Oper- 
ates of  radio  and  TV  stations  are  licensees 
of  the  U.S.  Government  through  the  agency 
of  the  Federal  Communications  Conunlsslon. 
Hence,  it  Is  clear  that  any  abuse  of  the 
license  granted  by  PCC  must  be  examined 
by  It.  And  It  Is  an  abuse.  I  maintain,  when 
many  TV  and  radio  stations  thrust  30  min- 
utes of  commercials  on  the  air  for  every  hour 
of  program.  A  public  franchise,  giving  each 
broadcaster  a  limited  monopoly  of  the  pub- 
lic airwaves,  should  not  become  a  license  to 
bombard  the  public  with  inane  advertising 
for  nearly  half  the  broadcast  day. 

Obviously,  then,  the  Industry  has  failed 
to  regulate  lUelf.  The  NaUonal  Association 
of  Broadcasters  in  1948  proposed  a  limit  of 


12  minutes  of  conunercials  for  every  broad- 
cast hour — or  1  minute  for  commercials  out 
of  every  5.  Many  broadcasters,  however,  do 
not  belong  to  NAB.  and  many  of  those  who 
do  failed  to  live  up  to  Its  code.  The  NAB, 
instead  of  enforcing  its  own  code,  relaxed  it 
this  year  so  that  now  18  minutes  of  oom- 
mercials  to  every  hour  of  broadcast — ^roughly 
1  minute  out  of  every  3 — Is  deemed  reason- 
able. But,  as  I  stated  before,  many  stations 
go  far  beyond  even  that  l-to-3  ratio. 

The  viewing  and  listening  public  is  virtu- 
ally a  captive  audience.  Unlike  the  news- 
paper reader  who  can  skip  past  the  adver- 
tisements to  the  story  which  attracts  his  in- 
terest and  read  It  through  from  beginning  to 
end,  you.  the  television  viewer,  cannot  escape 
the  IntrviBlve  Interruption  of  conunercials  if 
you  &re  to  watch  the  program  erf  your  choice. 

Certainly  the  Industry  Is  entitled  to  a 
reasonable  profit  on  its  investment,  but  It  ts 
equally  reasonable  that  In  the  public  domain 
a  balance  be  struck  between  the  public  In- 
terest and  the  private  Interest  of  the  licensee. 

Broadcasters  have  enjoyed  phenomenal 
profits  In  many  cases.  Radio  and  TV  stations 
are  changing  hands  for  $3,  $4,  t7.  even  $10 
million  these  days.  Recently,  $8  million  was 
offered  f <»■  a  TV  station  which  was  worth  only 
•3  million  in  1960.  A  $6  million  capital  gain 
on  a  13  million  Investment  over  3  years  repre- 
senU  a  pretty  fair  profit  by  any  standards. 

The  networks  and  their  affiliated  stations 
too  are  enjoying  record  profits  and  sales,  with 
sensational  advances  reported  in  some  in- 
stances. How  can  such  broadcasters  Justly 
complain  about  a  more  reasonable  balance 
between  the  public  and  private  Interest? 

While  the  Federal  Communications  Com- 
mission has  sought  information  as  to  the 
number  of  commercials  and  licensee  uses,  it 
has  not  sought  information  as  to  the  amount 
of  time  devoted  to  commercials  in  each  hour 
of  the  broadcast  day.  Without  such  infor- 
mation it  cannot   get  a  true  picture. 

There  are  those  who  oppose  any  FCC  regu- 
lation of  commercials  but  Its  public  duty  is 
plain.  The  overuse  of  conunercials  is  self- 
evident.  The  victims  of  such  overuse,  the 
viewers  and  listeners  of  TV  and  radio,  agree. 
I  am  sure,  that  the  Insistent,  intrusive,  in- 
cessant, Inescapable  cries  of  vendors  and 
pitchmen  over  the  air  must,  in  a  measvu^, 
be  inhibited. 
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Effect  of  Meat  Imports  on  Cattle  Prices 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  THOMIAS  G.  MORRIS 

or    NEW    MEXICO 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9, 1963 

Mr.  MORRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
time  I  have  been  watching  the  livestock 
and  meat  situation  in  the  United  States 
and  I  must  say  that  it  has  been  with  a 
great  deal  of  concern.  The  cattle  mar- 
ket is  always  somewhat  erratic,  but  since 
November  of  last  year,  cattle  prices  be- 
gan an  unusual  decline,  and  as  always, 
stockmen  and  others  in  the  trade 
searched  for  a  reason.  Attention  was 
focused  on  cattle  and  veal  imports 
which  recently  have  increased  in  large 
amounts.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  spe- 
cial report  on  the  Uvestock  situation 
Where  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
f^  no  evidence  justifying  the  citing 
Of  beef  imports  as  a  cause  of  the  price 
break  for  fed  cattle.  They  point  out 
mat  although  total  beef  and  veal  im- 
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ports  are  at  record  levels,  most  of  that 
imported  was  manufacturing  beef.  Very 
little  high  quality  fed  beef  was  imported. 
It  is  pointed  out  that  during  the  in- 
crease in  imports,  fed  cattle  prices  were 
also  rising.  However,  as  we  look  at  the 
present  market,  the  question  comes  to 
mind:  imports  are  increasing,  then  why 
are  prices  falling?  For  example,  last 
November  the  average  price  for  choice 
steers  in  Chicago  rose  to  a  high  of  $30.13 
a  hundred,  and  thereafter  began  a  fall 
which  ended  at  a  disastrous  low  of 
$22.61  a  hundred  in  May  of  this  year — a 
decline  of  almost  25  percent.  Average 
prices  in  the  following  2  months  rose 
to  $24.11  in  September.  $5.74  a  hundred 
below  September  1962.  Choice  slaugh- 
ter steer  prices  in  the  first  half  of  this 
year  were  9  percent  below  the  first  half 
of  1962.  Declines  have  occurred  in  other 
classes  of  cattle;  prices  of  stocker  and 
feeder  steers  at  Kansas  City  in  the  first 
6  months  of  this  year  were  4  percent 
below  the  same  period  a  year  earlier. 
Chicago  prices  of  commercial  cows  were 
down  3  percent,  cutters  and  canners 
were  down  3  percent  and  the  wholesale 
price  of  fresh  choice  beef  carcasses  in 
New  York  down  from  $0,502  per  pound  in 
September  1962  to  $0,426  in  September 
1963. 

A  considerable  census  of  opinion  at- 
tributes the  price   declines   to  the  in- 
creased  volume  of  meat   imports  into 
the  United  States  over  the  past  few  years. 
Imports  of  beef  and  veal  in  1962  were 
more  than  twice  the  1956-60  average,  and 
more  than  four  times  the  1951-55  aver- 
age.   Moreover,  beef  imports  in  the  first 
half  of  1963  outpaced  those  for  the  first 
half  of  1962  by  more  than  20  percent. 
Simple  logic  would  indicate  that  these 
increased  imports  do,  indeed,  bear  down 
on  the  price  our  cattlemen  are  receiving 
for  livestock,  especially  when  one  con- 
siders  that  such  imports  in    1962  ac- 
counted for  almost  11  percent  of  total 
domestic  production  as  compared  with 
only   4  percent  in   1957.     The   United 
States  has  increased  its  share  of  the  total 
world  meat  imports  to  over  25  percent  in 
1962 — 1,850.4  million  pounds — compared 
with       14.8       percent — 889,1       million 
pounds — for   the    1956-60   average.     In 
fact,  the  United  States  exported  29  per- 
cent— 103.2   million  pounds — less  meat 
in  1962  than  the  1956-60  average — 145.3 
million  pounds — while  for  the  same  pe- 
riod of  comparison  our  total  imports  rose 
an  astounding  108  percent.    In  1962  ex- 
ports further  decreased  approximately 
8  percent  while  imports  rose  another  39 
percent.    Even  more  important,  examine 
the  figures  for  the  first  6  months  of  1963. 
Nearly  all  types  of  red  meat  imports 
were  higher  than  during  the  same  period 
in  1962.     Beef  and  veal  imports  at  491 
million  pounds  were  21  percent  above 
the  first  half  of  last  year,  with  the  major 
beef  item — boneless — 20  percent  above 
the  previous  year  at  407  million  pounds. 
About  96  percent  of  U.S.  manufactur- 
ing meat  imports  came  from  8  countries 
in  1962,  Australia  and  New  Zealand  sup- 
plsrlng   56   or   20   percent,   respectively. 
Last  year  the  United  States  was  the  lead- 
ing market  for  Australian  meats,  and 
has  been  the  major  market  for  New  Zea- 


land's boneless  beef  exports  for  the  past 
3  years,  taking  over  90  percent  of  their 
production.  All  of  this  is  particularly 
interesting  in  view  of  the  study  of  non- 
tariflf  agricultural  protectionism  by  the 
Department  of  Agriculture.  This  study 
shows  that  all  our  major  trading  part- 
ners practice  a  higher  degree  of  agri- 
cultural protectionism  than  the  United 
States  through  nontariff  barriers.  These 
nontariff  import  controls  involve  such 
things  as  import  quotas,  embargoes,  var- 
iable levies,  monopolies,  preferential 
treatment,  import  licensing,  bilateral 
agreements,  and  so  forth.  Using  such 
nontariff  import  controls  as  the  criteria, 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  found 
that  the  following  percentages  of  a  coun- 
try's domestic  agricultural  production 
was  protected  from  outside  competition: 
Australia,  41  percent;  New  Zealand.  100 
percent;  Denmark,  100  percent;  France. 
95  percent;  and  West  Germany,  95  per- 
cent. The  study  indicates  that  the 
United  States  is  among  the  most  liberal 
in  the  world  In  its  agricultural  import 
policies. 

Statements  credited  to  officials  in  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  minimize 
the  impact  of  imports  on  domestic  meat- 
animal  prices.  They  point  out  that  im- 
ports, two-thirds  of  which  are  coming 
from  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  consti- 
tute lower  quality  beef  used  in  making 
manufactured  and  processed  products, 
such  as  frankfurters  and  limcheon  meat. 
However,  representatives  of  the  Ameri- 
can National  Cattlemen's  Association 
maintain  that  such  imports  have  a  direct 
impact  on  cattle  prices.  The  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association  has 
pointed  out  a  possible  fallacy  of  the 
Agriculture  Department  theory : 

Processed  products  constitute  very  real 
competition  in  the  sale  of  fresh  beef  and 
veal.  The  availability  of  large  quantities  of 
imported  manufactured  boneless  beef  and 
veal  has  resulted  In  a  continuously  larger 
proportion  of  processed  products  being  of- 
fered consiimers.  in  comparison  to  the  voltune 
of  fresh  cuts  which  come  principally  from 
carcasses  grading  USDA  Good  and  Choice. 
Boning  beef  comes  principally  from  old  bulla 
and  cows  and  from  low  grade  steers  and 
heifers.  Without  the  very  large  volume  of 
Imports,  there  would  be  a  substantial  down- 
ward substitution  of  the  cheaper  cuts  from 
carcasses  of  higher  grades  for  use  as  bone- 
less beef.  This  provides  price  and  supply 
movement  stimuli  to  the  fresh  beef  market. 

We  hear  quite  a  bit  about  the  United 
States  not  being  able  to  supply  the  can- 
ner  and  cutter  quality  of  animals  and 
that  most  of  the  imports  are  of  that  type; 
however,  one  must  remember  that  the 
average  age  of  a  cow  herd  is  Increasing, ' 
and  that  when  a  rancher  has  an  area  of 
good  grass,  a  cow  will  be  kept  for  another 
winter  if  there  is  a  possibility  she  will 
survive  and  produce  another  calf.  Be- 
cause the  cow  will  still  have  the  same 
slaughter  value  the  following  year,  many 
ranchers  are  optimistic  about  returns 
from  feeder  calves  and  will  carry  through 
the  winter  many  aged  cows  not  barren. 
Obviously,  the  time  will  occur  when  it  is 
no  longer  of  benefit  to  return  her.  how- 
ever, with  foreign  beef  consistently 
underselling  domestic  by  some  5  cents  a 
poimd  the  processor  who  buys  domestic 
beef  has  no  choice  but  to  pay  the  farmer 
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less.  This  depressing  effect  of  cheap 
foreign  meat  cannot  help  but  cause  havoc 
in  the  cattle  indiistry. 

These  rarlous  iwlnts  of  vtew.  It  seems 
to  me.  though  they  come  froia  highly 
authoritative  sources,  are  so  dfrergent 
as  to  prompt  Congress  to  concern  Itself 
with  a  thorough  study  of  the  question. 
In  glancing  through  USDA  statistics.  I 
note  that  steer  and  heifer  slaughter 
under  Federal  Inspection  in  the  first  fl 
months  of  this  year  was  about  9  percent 
above  a  year  earlier.  Such  Increased 
slaughter  would  seem  to  support  the  UJ3. 
Department  of  Agriculture  position  that 
Increased  slaughter — and  not  imports — 
was  the  cause  of  the  price  decline. 

But  let  us  look  at  the  facts  a  little 
farther,  red  meat  production  Is  continu- 
ing at  a  high  rate,  up  4.S  percent  from 
the  fliBt  half  of  1962.  and  we  are  told  that 
a  per  capita  consumption  will  reach 
167  pounds  for  1963,  a  3-pound  Increase 
orer  1962.  With  an  expansion  in  de- 
mand for  beef  from  the  Increased  popu- 
lation, higher  Incomes,  and  continua- 
tion in  consumer's  preference  for  beef, 
one  would  think  that  cattle  prices  would 
also  remain  at  a  high  level.  At  the  same 
time,  one  cannot  escape  the  Inherent 
logic  in  the  Cattlemen's  Association  and 
Feeder's  Association  statements  that  siz- 
able Imports  of  beef  directly  affect  the 
price  which  producers  in  this  country  re- 
ccive. 

I  should  also  can  attention  to  the  fact 
that  prices  received  for  farm  products  In 
the  first  8  months  aversiged  about  the 
tame  as  last  y^ar.  with  lower  prices  for 
livestock  nearly  offsetting  higher  prices 
for  crops.  On  the  surface,  this  may  ap- 
pear to  be  economically  sound;  however, 
while  farm  Income  has  remained  the 
same,  the  rest  of  the  economy  has  moved 
ahead.  Indeed,  in  the  June  quarter  the 
farmer's  share  of  the  food  dollar  fell  to 
36  cents,  the  lowest  quarterly  average  in 
30  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  livestock  segment  of 
our  agricultural  economy  Is  extremely 
Important.  Last  year,  sales  of  nearly  $20 
binion  of  livestock  products  accounted 
for  almost  56  percent  of  total  farm  in- 
come while  sales  of  nearly  $12  billion  of 
meat  animals  tdone  made  up  about  a 
third  of  total  farm  Income. 

We  are  both  the  world's  largest  ex- 
porter of  agricultural  products  and  be- 
caoae  of  our  high  purchasing  power  and 
liberal  policies,  the  world's  second  largest 
Importer  of  agricultural  products,  ex- 
ceeded only  by  the  United  Kingdom. 
Over  half  our  agricultural  imports  are 
products  that  compete  with  our  own  farm 
production. 

But  as  re&Usts  we  are  not  seeking  com- 
pletely free  trade,  for  many  reasons — 
eeonomies,  political,  and  social,  no  coun- 
try is  either  prepared  or  willing  to  re- 
move tdl  protections  from  its  agricul- 
ture. The  ba^c  question  has  to  do  with 
the  degree  of  mti^tion.  Nations  must 
participate  in  active  two-way  trade.  Tlie 
two-way  trade  in  agricultural  products 
practiced  by  the  United  States  is  of  « 
vlgoroiu  healthful  nature.  More  coun- 
tries should  tcSiom  our  lead. 


I  am  not  sore  what  would  be  the  proper 
approach  to  our  meat  Import  problem, 
and  of  course,  I  do  not  think  anyone 
would  demand  total  exclusion  of  foreign 
meats  since  some  is  necessary  to  meet  the 
demand  for  processed  and  manufac- 
turing products.    However,  Imports  are 


Jeopardizing  one  of  the  most  Important 
segments  of  agriculture,  and  I  believe  it 
would  be  proper  to  put  into  effact  import 
quotas  or  increase  the  duty  on  live  cattle 
and  meat  products.  I  strongly  lu-ge  that 
we  give  this  problem  our  serious  atten- 
tion. 
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iDdependence  Day  of  Tanfaayika 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or  1»«W    TOEK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday,  December  9. 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 9, 1961,  Tanganyika  achieved  her 
independence.  We  wish  to  take  this  op- 
portunity to  send  warm  felicitations  to 
His  Excellency  the  President  of  Tangan- 
yika, Julius  K.  Nyerere,  on  the  occasion 
of  the  second  anniversary  of  Tangan- 
yika's independence. 

Two  years  have  now  passed  since  the 
new  green,  black,  and  gold  flag  of  Tan- 
ganyika was  nrst  raised  in  the  Dar-es- 
Salaam  and  rockets  rose  300  miles  to  the 
north  from  Mount  Kilimanjaro's  ley 
summit  in  celebration  of  Tanganyika's 
independence.  Many  changes  have  taken 
place  in  these  2  years,  but  few  of  them 
have  been  in  the  news.  The  changes 
have  been  peaceful — the  gradual  pro- 
gressive political  and  economic  develop- 
ment of  a  stable  nation  toward  well-de- 
fined objectives — ^not  the  shocking, 
disrupting  stories  of  violence  that  make 
interesting  newspaper  copy. 

Still,  one  of  the  changes  in  particular 
was  so  momentous  that  it  received  wide 
coverage  in  the  foreign  press.  On  De- 
cember 9,  1962,  Tanganyika  ceased  to  be 
a  legal  part  of  the  British  monarchical 
system,  a  dominion,  and  declared  itself  a 
Republic.  Tanganyika  reteined  mem- 
bership in  the  British  Commonwealth, 
but  the  institution  of  the  British  Gover- 
nor-General was  jettisoned  forever.  Dr. 
Julius  K.  Nyerere  was  chosen  President 
of  the  new  Republic  in  an  election  In 
which  he  received  more  than  98  percent 
of  the  total  votes  cast. 

The  country  of  which  Dr.  Nyerere  Is 
President  on  Africa's  east  coast  is  a  land 
of  natural  beauty,  of  ancient  legend,  but 
yet  of  modem  outlook.  Tanganyika  is 
four  times  the  size  of  Its  former  colonial 
master.  Great  Britain.  On  its  northern 
ironUer  Mt.  Kilimanjaro  rises  in  a  giant 
floating  sugarloaf .  To  the  east  Ues  the 
Indian  Ocean  where  colorful  Arab  and 
naUve  craft  plow  the  coral -reefed  sea. 
To  the  west  is  Lake  Victoria  and  the 
source  of  the  Nile. 

In  northern  Tanganyika  archeolo- 
Slsts  have  discovered  what  are  probably 
the  oldest  traces  of  man  on  earth;  deep 
valleys  and  gorges  reveal  the  fossils  of 
prehistoric  ages.  The  coast  of  the  coun- 
try has  been  known  to  voyagers  for  near- 
[y  2.000  years;  in  contrast,  the  interior 
has  been  known  to  the  outside  world  for 
utUe  more  than  100  years.  Tanganyika 
was  the  object  of  several  waves  of  coloni- 
zation. The  Arabs  came  in  the  8th  cen- 
tury; the  Portuguese  in  the  14th.  Both 
^ese  people  were  interested  in  Tangan- 
yika chiefly  as  a  stopping  place  on  their 
fJ!"°"^able  trading  voyages  to  India  and 
the  Par  East.  British  explorers  pene- 
trated the  interior  In  the  nUddle  19th 
century;  by  the  end  of  the  century  Ger- 
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man  hegemony  had  be«i  established, 
only  to  be  ceded  to  Britain  under  a 
League  of  Nations  mandate  at  the  end 
of  World  War  I. 

But  the  Tanganyika  of  today  is  very 
different  from  the  Tanganyika  of  the 
past.  Under  the  skillful  leadership  of 
President  Nyerere  and  his  party,  the 
Tanganyika  African  National  Union 
(TANU) ,  the  economy  is  gradually  being 
developed  in  spite  of  a  low  potential  of 
natural  resources.  Increased  produc- 
tion of  sisal,  cotton,  and  coffee — the 
country's  three  most  Important  commer- 
cial products — Is  being  encouraged.  The 
transportation  network  is  being  Im- 
proved. The  Government  has  accepted 
aid  from  international  agencies,  Britain, 
West  Germany,  and  the  United  States. 
Peace  Corps  volunteers — roadbuilders, 
geologists,  secondary  school  teachers — 
have  been  welcomed. 

On  the  second  anniversary  of  your 
Independence  we  congratulate  you.  Presi- 
dent Nyerere,  and  the  people  of  Tan- 
ganyika, for  skillfully  putting  your  re- 
sources to  the  most  profitable  use  and  for 
working  cooperatively  with  friendly 
coimtrles  who  desire  to  assist  Tanganjrika 
to  reach  its  development  goals. 


Gettysborff  1863-1963 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  GEORGE  A.  GOODLING 

or  PSNNSTLVAirIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Monday.  December  9. 1963 

Mr.  GOODLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  his- 
tory was  made  in  Gettysburg  100  years 
ago. 

One  himdred  years  later,  November  16, 
17,  18,  19,  1963,  that  history  was  rather 
thoroughly  reviewed  by  men  in  various 
professions. 

The  following  is  another  In  that  series 
of  lectures  this  one  delivered  by  Con- 
gressman Fred  Schwincil,  First  Dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  before  the  Sons  of  the 
Union  Veterans  and  other  patriotic 
groups : 

Thk  LrrtRATUMt  or  Oetttsbuko 
(By  Hon.  Pbkd  Bchwxngxl,  Ck>ngressman 
from  First  District  of  Iowa) 
Those  of  us  who  are  here  today  know  that 
we  are  here  again  trying  to  evaluate  an  ele- 
mental force  in  hxmian  nature  beyond  any- 
thing In  the  whole  spectnim  of  biographical 
literature  from  Plutarch  to  Carl  Sandburg. 

We  are  in  the  community  where  one  of  the 
noblest  utterances  ever  delivered  on  this  soU 
was  made. 

It  was  spoken  a  century  ago. 

Next  Tuesday  we  share  with  each  other  a 
profound  emotion  of  reverence  toward  the 
author  like  that  felt  by  participants  in  some 
devout,  even  mystical,  ceremony  of  worship. 

The  whole  world  and  all  of  time  will  little 
note  nor  long  remember  what  we  say  here 
today. 

But  historians  and  Interested  citizens  will 
note  this  commemoration  as  a  reflection 
on  and  an  extension  of  what  was  said  on 
this  now  sacred  spot  in  that  imperishable 
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2  minutes  or  so  after  one  of  the  most  deci- 
sive battles  In  the  history  of  mankind. 

Somehow  our  emotions  are  keyed  to  the 
brooding  genius  who.  even  as  I  speak,  hovers 
over  this  hallowed  place. 

And  whose  voice,  like  eternity  itself,  can 
almost  be  felt  whispering  to  us  out  trf  the 
infinite. 

It  does  our  hearts  good  and  it  enriches 
the  soul  to  discuss,  to  evaluate,  to  reflect 
upon,  to  adulate  this  Infinitesimal  fragment 
of  the  world's  literature  we  call  the  Oettys- 
biu^  Address. 

It  is  ovu-  Uterature  because  It  is  inspired 
by  Lincoln. 

It  is  American  In  every  breath  and  syllable, 
every  punctuation  mark. 

And  it  was  given  to  manltlnd  by  one  of 
otir  own. 

anxnta    nou    oum    son. — th«    bkdsock    of 

rWEKOOM 

It   is   as   universal   aa   the   Lord's  Prayer 

with   which   It   bears — In  my   judgment a 

measure  of  divine  resemblances. 

The  literature  of  Gettysburg  and  the  ad- 
dress which  we  commemorate  today  has  in 
It,  not  only  for  us  but  for  the  whole  human 
race  everywhere  on  this  planet,  something  of 
a   quality   that   touches  all   of  tis. 

In  whatever  condition.  It  touchea  us  at 
the  noblest  side  of  our  nature. 

It  Is  my  belief  that  this  U  its  eesenUal 
secret. 

I  dare — with  reverence  and  bumUity to 

equate  it  with  the  tone,  the  style,  the  in- 
ner nattire  and  the  all -encompassing  com- 
passion of  the  Lord's  Prayer. 

Is  not  this  the  reason  that  from  the  very 
moment  of  Its  utterance  these  brief,  utterly 
sincere  10  sentences,  spoken  at  a  moment 
of  overwhelming  naUonal  bereavement,  cap- 
tured the  imagination  of  the  contemoorarv 
world?  ' 

There  were,  as  you  know,  those  who  passed 
the  Gettysburg  Address  by  on  the  day  that 
It  appeared  In  the  public  prints  and  for  some- 
time after. 

Like  the  Lord's  Prayer  it  failed  In  lU  own 
day  to  receive  total  recognition. 

But  there  were  those  on  the  pubUc  level 
who  caught  its  meaning  and  Its  Impact  at 
once:  Surviving  soldiers,  poets,  editors,  re- 
porters, publlcUU,  clergymen,  and  orators  of 
the  day  ln<duding  the  remarkable  Edward 
Everett. 

This  of  course  was  not  a  speech  dashed 
off  on  the  back  of  an  envelope,  but  a  q>eech, 
which  had  behind  it  48  years  of  learning 
and  deep  experience  that  produced  soms 
powerful  thinking. 

Maybe  this  Is  the  reason  that  all  that  I 
say  here  today — which  is  without  value  ex- 
cept for  what  It  commemorates — is  a  sort 
of  irreducible  minimtun,  the  tiniest  morsel, 
of  what  is  yet  to  be  said  and  written  about 
this  Gettysburg  Address  for  generations  and 
thousands  of  years  to  come. 

We  have  the  evidence  that  the  words 
moved  men  in  the  hour  in  whl^  they  were 
spoken. 

The  most  obvioxis  observations  made 
about  the  phrases  of  Lincoln  scattered  over 
this  blood-drenched  field  a  century  ago  is 
their  affinity  with  Holy  Writ:  "these  hon- 
ored dead,"  "the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion," "shall  not  have  died  in  vain,"  "shall 
not  perish  from  the  earth." 

I  ask,  with  ail  the  reverence  I  can  bring 
to  bear  upon  this  hvmiibly  offered  compari- 
son, do  not  these  words.  In  their  rhythm, 
their  sublime  simj^iclty,  their  compactness, 
their  ineffable  music,  the  richness  of  their 
meaning,  and  their  solace  and  dedication, 
have  a  kinship  that  is  mystical  and  endur- 
ing with  the  most  prayerfvQ  lines  in  Bibli- 
cal Uterature:  "Hallowed  be  Thy  name." 
"give  us  this  day  our  daUy  bread,"  "forgive 
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riM  oiur  tTMpMMA  M  we  tortiv  thoM  who 
trespsM  against  ua"  "dallvar  ua  from  avU." 

The  timar  mainlng  of  both  plac«a  of  liter- 
ature bring  tha  loftiaat  emoUona  of  the  hu- 
man soul  Into  adjuatmeat  with  the  facta  of 
our  dalij  Uvea. 

"It  U  for  ua  tha  living,  rather,  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unflnlahed  work  which  they 
who  fought  hare  have  thiM  far  ao  aoblv  ad- 
vanced. 

•It  U  ratlier  f or  ua  to  be  here  dedicated  .to 
the  great  taak  remaining  before  ua. " 

The  highest  aaplratlona  to  which  man  can 
reach  touch  handa  with  the  needs  of  the 
moment:  spiritual  striving  on  the  moat  Ideal- 
latlc  acale  wwlded  with  what  needa  to  be 
done  In  this  hour  of  neceasity  and  travail. 

It  la  in  thla  wlae.  It  seema  to  me  preclaely, 
that  the  Lord  s  Prayer  unites  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  with  the  hunger  for  one's  dally  bread. 
Something  of  the  Immediacy  of  the  Impact 
of  Lincolns  words  on  Lincoln's  world  la 
oonveyed  In  an  article  that  appeared  Mon- 
day morning.  November  28,  1M3.  In  the  Dally 
Ohio  State  Journal ,  of  Columbus. 

Let  me  read  you  thla  revealing  and  mov- 
ing Uterattu-e.    It  appeared  under  the  head- 
line:  "Dedication   Day  at  Gettysburv  " 
It  goes  like  this: 

•Jhuraday,    the    19th    day    of    November, 
18«8.   wlU    long   be   remembered   as   the  day 
when  the  Presidents  calm  but  earnest  ut- 
terance of  this  brief  and  beautiful  address 
stirred  the  deepest  fountains  of  feeling  and 
emoUon  In  the  hearta  of  the  vast  throng  be- 
fore him.  and  when  he  had  concluded,  scarce- 
ly oould    an  untearful   eye   be  seen,   while 
BObs  of  smothered  emotion   were   heard  on 
every  hand.    At  oor  side  stood  a  stout,  stal- 
wart officer,  bearing  the  Insignia  of  a  cap- 
tain's  rank,    the   empty   sleeve  of   his  coat 
Indlcattng   that  he  had   stood   where   death 
was  revelling,  and  as  the  Prealdent.  speaking 
of    our    Oettsyburg    soldiers,    uttered    that 
P^*"ttf^^y    touching   sentence,    so    sublime 
and  pregnant  of  meaning — The  world  will 
Uttle  BOU.  Bcr  long  remember  what  we  here 
■ay.  but  It  can  never  forget  what  they  here 
^iA:'—tbm    gallant    soldier's    feeling    burst 
over  aU  restraint;  and   burying  his  face  In 
his  handkerchief,  he  aobbed  aloud  while  his 
manly  frame  shook  with  no  unmanly  emo- 
tion, and  after  a  stnigj^e  to  master  his  emo- 
tlona.   he  lifted  his  still -streaming   eyea   to 
heaven,  and   in  low  and  solemn  tones  ex- 
claimed : 

"'Ood  Almighty  blesa  Abraham  Lincoln.' 
And  to  thla  spontaneous  Invocation  a  thou- 
•and  hearts  around  him  aUently  reeponded 
'Anken.' 

There  may  be  a  touch  of  rqaortorlal  hyper- 
bole In  some  of  the  nuances  of  this  news- 
paper story. 

Yet  It  Is  indicative  of  the  effect  of  the  War 
Preaidentl  worda  on  tiie  reporter  who  heard 
them  and  on  tha  audience  that  was  on  the 

^Klt. 

I  am  much  less  concerned  with  the  report- 
er^ slightly  Inaccurate  quotation  than  I  am 
with  the  plainly  stirring  emoUon  that  the 
short  speech  created  and  the  feeling  it 
•Uclted  of  love  and  veneration  for  the 
speaker. 

Moreover  this  very  love  and  this  very  ven- 
ation seems  to  be  timeless  and  grips  the 
hearts  and  soaU  of  generations  of  Ameri- 
cans—and people  the  world  over— in  every 
climate,  almost  as  much  aa  It  did  those  who 
■tood  beside  the  living  President  and  In 
front  of  him  a  hundred  years  ago. 

There  were  of  course  editorials  that  gave 
praise  to  the  Lincoln  utterance  on  this  sou 
and  there  were  the  encomiums  from  the  pul- 
pit. 

eat  pulpit  orators  of  his  day. 

Suh«„  «  '  ^«  Holy  Trinity  In  Philadelphia. 
Bishop  Brooks  left  us  a  literary  gem 
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^*l>— fc'ag  from  the  Utle,  "The  L^e  and 
Death  of  Abraham  Lincoln."  this  Protestant 
Et>l>copal  bishop  said  In  part; 

"He  (Lincoln)  once  stood  on  the  battlefield 
of  our  own  State,  and  said  of  the  brave  men 
who  had  saved  It  words  as  noble  aa  any 
countryman  of  ovrs  ever  spoke. 

"Let  us  stand  in  the  country  he  has  saved 

and  which  Is  to  be  his  grave  and  monument. 

»nd  say  of  Abraham  Lincoln  wliat  he  aald 

of  the  soldiers  who  had  died  at  Gettysburg." 

"He  stood  there  with  their  graves  before 

him.  and  these  are  the  words  he  said " 

Here  Phillips  Brooks  quoted  the  Gettys- 
burg Address. 

Then  he  added  the  hope  and  prayer-  "May 
God  mak^e  us  worthy  of  the  memory  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln." 

It  seems  to  me  there  were  few  more  profi- 
cient authorities  on  what  were  and  what  were 
not  "words  as  noble  as  any  countryman  of 
ours  ever  spoke"  than  this  enormously  re- 
■pected  and  famoua  clergyman — contempo- 
rary of  Abraham  Lincoln. 

Then  for  me  there  Is  the  subUe  appeal  and 
a  most  penetrating  insight  with  literary 
beauty  and  some  prophecy  In  the  llnea  on 
Abraham  Lincoln  In  "The  Man  of  the  People," 
by  Bdwln  Markham.  Markham  was  about 
11  years  old  when  the  Gettysburg  Address 
was  delivered. 

In  fact,  among  the  American  poets  he  is 
one  of  the  greatest. 

We    hear    the    prophecy    and    note    great 
literature  In:  "His  word  were  oaks  In  acorns" 
and   his    thoughts    were   roots   that  firmly 
gript  the  granite  earth." 

This,  of  course,  is  testifying  In  the  com- 
pactly concentrated  language  of  poetry  to 
the  Inmiortallty  of  Uncolns  speech. 
"His  words  were  oaks  In  acorns." 
Still  another  poet,  more  our  contemporary 
than  Lincoln's,  was  James  Oppenhelm,  who 
was  inspired  to  write  in  this  touching  de- 
scrlpUve  poem:  "The  Lincoln  ChUd '' 
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"And  lo.  as  he  grew  ugly,  gaunt. 
And  gnarled  his  way  Into  a  man. 
What  wisdom  came  to  feed  hU  want 
What  worlds  came  near  to  let  him  scan 
And  as  he  fathomed  through  and  through 
Our  dark  and  sorry  human  scheme 
He  knew  what  Shakespeare  never  knew 
What  Dante  never  dared  to  dream- 
That  men  are  one 
***neRth  the  sun. 

And  before  God  are  equal  souls— 
This  truth  was  his. 
And  this  It  is. 
That  round  him  such  a  glory  roHs." 

What  Oppenhelm  makes  poetically  dramat- 
ic bere  Is  an  element  basic  to  the  Lincoln 
character. 

This  element  Is  the  element  of  godliness 
of  splrltuauty  as  something  separate  from 
denominational  religion. 

The  profound  Biblical  precept:  -That  men 
are  one"  permeates  the  phUosophy  of  Abra- 
ham  Lincoln. 

(My.  how  that  needs  thinking  on  and  re- 
sponse to  today.) 

It  Is  embedded  In  Lincoln's  character  like 
the  cornerstone  of  a  great  and  magnificent 
piece  of  architecture. 

We  might  ask.  Is  It  anywhere  more  mani- 
fest than  in  the  Gettysburg  Address? 

*vilJ*  *^'®"  **»  ™*  «^t  UncQln  never 
thought  of  the  North  and  the  South,  or  Sast 
and  West,  rather  he  thought  of  aU  sections 
a»  one  Nation. 

He  found  and  tried  to  apply  In  his  time 
the  fundamental  tenet  that  "all  men  are 
created  equal." 

And  Isn't  this  the  very  essence  of  the  Amer- 
ican dream? 

Even  here,  at  Gettysburg,  where  tiie  two 
sections  confronted  each  other  on  the  level 
of  the  highest  order  of  human  drama  Lin- 
coln still  thought  of  one  nation,  and  could 
not  bring  himself  to  deliver  his  funeral  ora- 


tion In  honor  of  one  part  of  the  country  and 
in  derogation  of  the  other. 

For  him.  even  in  this  high  moment  of  in- 
tense  crisis  and  antagonism,  there  were  no 
soldiers  of  the  Union  and  no  soldiers  of  tha 
Confederacy. 

Thare  were  only  Just  soldiers. 

There  was  about  this  awful  carnage  only 
the  brave  men,  living  and  dead,  who  strug- 
gled   here"   not   enemies    and    not    antago- 

The  magnificent  Carl  Sandbiirg  makes  mv 
point  far  better  than  I  can  make  it. 

Speaking  before  the  Joint  session  of  Con 
greas.  February  12,  1969,  to  commemorate  the 
160th    anniveraary    of    Abraham    Lincoln's 
birth,  Mr.  Sandburg  said: 

"His  words  at  Oettyburg  were  aacred  yet 
strange  with  a  color  of  the  familiar: 

"We  cannot  consecrate— w«  cannot  hal- 
low—this ground.  The  brave  men.  llviai 
and  dead,  who  struggled  here,  have  con- 
secrated it,  far  beyond  our  poor  power  to  add 
or  detract." 

Sandburg  dramatlcaUy  continues  as  be 
obeerves : 

•'He  could  have  said  'the  brave  Union  men  ' 
Did  he  have  a  purpose  in  omitting  the  wort 
Union*? 

•Was  he  keeping  himself  and  his  utter- 
ance clear  of  the  pasalon  that  woiUd  not  be 
good  to  look  back  on  when  the  time  came 
for  peace  and  reconciliation? 
"Did  he  mean  to  leave  an  implication  that 
there  were  brave  Union  men  and  brave  Con- 
federate men,  livlnj  and  dead,  who  had 
struggled  there? 

"We  do  not  know,  of  a  certainty. 
"Was  he  thinking  of  the  Kentucky  father 
whose  two  sons  died  In  batUe.  one  in  Union 
blue,  the  other  in  Confederate  gray  the 
father  Inscribing  on  the  stone  over  their 
double  grave,  'God  knows  which  was  rlrht?' 
We  do  not  know." 

It  can  be  said  with  some  confidence  that 
Unooln  U  the  most  quoted  of  our  Presidents, 
and  he  Inspired  more  quotes  and  noble  Ut- 
terature  than  any  other  President. 

TTiere  are  sublime  passages  in  Lincoln  that 
derive  an  Immensely  dramatic  Impact  from 
the  facts  of  his  life  and  the  majesty  thst 
accrues  to  his  career  from  having  been 
President.  "    ^^ 

The  greatness  and  thoroughness  that  Is 
Lincoln  can  be  found  in  the  Cooper  Union 
speech. 

Research,  study  and  respect  for  history  Is 
evident  in  the  capacity  for  clear  reasoning 
which  la  shown  in  the  debates  with  Donglaa 
And  they  achieve  a  certain  posture  of  valid- 
ity  and  responsibility  when  he  speaks  as 
President  of  the  United  States. 

In  uttering  the  words  in  the  first  inau- 
gural: "We  are  not  enemies,  but  friends 
We  must  not  be  enemies.  Though  passion 
may  have  strained.  It  must  not  break  our 
bonds  of  affection-  The  greatest  of  our 
Presidents  launched  himself  into  the  rare- 
fled  altitudes  where  only  the  world's  im- 
mortals are  to  be  found. 

This  Is  also  evident  In  that  greatest  utter- 
ance of  compassion  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
the  whole  history  of  statesmanship  and 
leadership:  the  Biblical  paragraphs  in  the 
second  Inaugural. 

The  words  "with  malice  toward  none  with 
charity  for  all"  are  like  some  indestructlblt 
light  leading  Into  a  new  horizon  for  the 
whole  of  the  human  race. 

The  Impact  of  these  words — and  the  other 
In  large  part — would  not  have  been  so  great 
had  he  not  been  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  upon  whose  fabulously  competent 
shoulders  rested  a  burden  almost  beyond  hu- 
man endurance. 

And  it  is  this  unearthly  responsibility  that 
gives  his  words  a  fiame.  a  meaning  an  im- 
mortality, that  they  might  not  otherwise 
have  had. 

For  the  drama  of  his  life  Is  Inescapably  in- 
tertwined with  the  grandeur  of  his  words. 
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and  their  transparently  sincere,  soul-search- 
ing, decency,  and  conviction,  their  unassail- 
able logic. 

They  were  simple  words,  of  course,  but 
that's  only  a  fraction  of  their  virtue  for 
their  simplicity  was  arrived  at  through  im- 
mense complexities  and  confusion. 

It  Is  their  clarity  and  their  humanity 
which  thrust  whole  shafts  of  light  where 
there  was  only  darkness  and  bedlam. 

Shafts  of  light  not  only  for  the  young 
Nation  known  as  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica in  the  middle  of  the  19th  century  but 
shafts  of  light  that  is  dazzling  today  and  will 
brighten  the  paths  of  men  on  their  march 
to  freedom  to  the  end  of  time  everywhere  on 
this  planet. 

We  here  find  abundant  testimony  to  the 
admonition  that  It  is  our  buslnesss  as  a 
nation  and  as  Individuals  to  make  other  men 
wise  and  better  as  we  can  find  or  make  op- 
portunity to  do  so. 

Like  him  then  let  us  try  to  find  the  right 
way.  the  right  place  and  the  right  time  to 
do  what  is  right.  1 1 
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Th«  AsiaMiBataon  of  President  Jolw 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  HALE  BOGGS 

or  LOTTISIAWA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  RKPRESENTATTVES 

Monday,  December  9, 1963 

Mr.  BOGOS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  con- 
nection with  the  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States.  I  include 
In  the  Congressional  Record  newspaper 
and  other  articles  which  were  published 
subsequent  thereto: 

IFrom  the  Washington  DaUy  News.  Nov.  27, 

1»63] 
This  Was  Ma.  KcmrxoT's  TBAWKaGzvzNO 

IfaSSAOB 

President  Johnson  yesterday  urged  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy's  November  S 
Thanksgiving  Day  proclamation  be  read  In 
bouses  of  worship  as  a  memorial  tomor- 
row. He  also  aaked  the  press  to  "make  It 
available  to  all  the  American  people."  It 
follows: 

"Over  three  centuries  ago.  our  forefathers 
tn  Virginia  and  in  Massachusetts,  far  from 
home  on  a  lonely  wilderness,  set  aside  a  time 
of  thanksgiving.  On  the  appointed  day.  they 
gave  reverent  thanks  for  their  safety,  for 
the  health  of  their  children,  for  the  fertility 
of  their  fields,  for  the  love  which  bound  them 
together  and  for  the  faith  which  united  them 
with  their  God. 

"So  too  when  the  colonies  achieved  their 
hidependenoe.  our  first  President  In  the  first 
year  of  his  first  administration  proclaimed 
November  26.  1780,  as  'a  day  of  public 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  to  be  observed  by 
acknowledging  with  grateful  hearts  the  many 
signal  favors  of  almighty  Ood'  and  called 
npon  the  people  of  the  new  republic  to  'be- 
seech Him  to  pardon  our  national  and  other 
winsgresalons  •  •  to  promote  the  knowl- 
edge and  practice  of  true  religion  and  virtue 

•  •  and  generally  to  grant  unto  an  man- 
kind such  a  degree  of  temporal  prosperity 
»s  He  alone  knows  to  be  best.' 

"And  so  too,  in  the  midst  of  America's  trag- 
ic CivU  War.  President  Lincoln  proclalmad 
the  last  Thursday  ot  Novemhar  18«1  as  ths 
«y  to  renew  our  graUtuds  for  America's 
miltful  fields,  for  our  national  strength  and 
''•».  and  for  all  ov»  singular  daliverances 
uid  blessings. 


"liCueh  time  has  passed  since  the  first 
colonists  came  to  rocky  shores  and  dark 
forests  of  an  unknown  continent,  much  time 
since  President  Washington  led  a  young 
people  into  the  experience  of  nationhood, 
much  time  since  President  Lincoln  saw  the 
American  Nation  through  the  ordeal  of  fra- 
ternal war — and  in  these  years  our  p<^nila- 
tlon,  our  plenty,  and  our  power  have  all 
grown  apace.  Today  we  are  a  nation  of 
nearly  200  million  souls  stretching  from  coast 
to  coast,  on  into  the  Pacific  and  north  toward 
the  Arctic,  a  nation  enjoying  the  fruits  of  an 
ever -expanding  agriculture  and  industry  and 
achieving  standards  of  living  unknown  in 
previous  history.  We  give  our  himible  thanks 
for  this. 

"Yet.  as  our  power  has  grown,  so  has  oxir 
peril.  Today  we  give  our  thanks,  most  of  all, 
for  the  ideals  of  honor  and  faith  we  inherit 
from  our  forefathers — for  the  decency  of 
purpose,  steadfastness  of  resolve  and  strength 
of  will,  for  the  courage  and  the  himfiility. 
which  they  possessed  and  which  we  must  seek 
every  day  to  emulate.  As  we  express  our 
gratitude,  we  must  never  forget  that  the 
highest  appreciation  is  not  to  utter  words 
but  to  live  by  them. 

"Let  us  therefore  proclaim  our  gratitude  to 
providence  for  manifold  blessings — let  us 
be  humbly  thankful  for  Inherited  Ideals — 
and  let  us  resolve  to  share  those  blessings  and 
those  Ideals  with  oxu'  fellow  himum  beings 
throughout  the  world. 

"Now.  therefore.  I.  John  P.  Kennedy. 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
In  consonance  with  the  joint  resolution  of 
the  Congress  approved  December  26,  1941. 
designating  the  fourth  Thursday  In  Novem- 
ber in  each  year  as  Thanksgiving  Day,  do 
hereby  proclaim  Thursday.  November  28. 
1963.  as  a  day  of  national  thanksgiving. 

"On  that  day  let  us  gather  in  sanctuaries 
dedicated  to  worship  and  In  homes  blessed 
by  family  affection  to  express  our  gratitude 
for  the  glorious  gifts  of  Ood;  and  let  us 
earnestly  and  humbly  pray  that  He  will  con- 
tinue to  guide  and  sustain  us  in  the  great 
unfinished  tasks  of  achieving  peace,  justice, 
and  understanding  pmong  all  men  and  na- 
tion", and  of  ending  misery  and  suffering, 
wherever  they  exist." 

(From  the  Denver  (Colo.)   Register.  Dec.  8. 
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Dallas    Psixst    Relives    Prbsu^kt's    Final 

Houso— Pathes  Hobex  Pourrs  to  Outbosst 

or  Love  xar  Citt  Where  J.F£.  Itam 
(By  Very  Rev.  Oscar  L.  Huber.  CM.) 

The  great  day  set  for  the  visit  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States,  John  FltEgerald 
Kennedy,  had  arrived.  Dallas  had  worked 
feverishly  to  make  this  the  most  enthusiastic 
welcome  ever  to  be  given  a  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  TV  at  11:35  ajn..  I  saw 
his  arrival  at  Love  Field  and  heard  the  en- 
thusiastic welcome  given  him.  Then  I  walked 
down  to  Lemmon  and  Regan  Streets,  about 
three  blocks  from  Holy  Trinity  Church,  to 
await  the  motorcade  that  would  bring  the 
President  along  the  planned  route  that  would 
end  at  the  Dallas  Trade  Mart,  where  a  sump- 
tuous luncheon  and  a  spendldly  arranged 
program  were  to  highlight  his  visit. 

There  both  sides  of  the  street  were  lined 
with  people  eagerly  awaiting  the  Prealdent — 
there  also  were  ttie  children  of  Holy  Trinity 
school,  their  teachers,  the  Daughters  o^  Char- 
ity, and  ley  teachers.  Soon  the  car  carrying 
the  members  of  the  Presidential  party  passed 
by.  The  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  were 
waving  and  smiling  to  everyone  and  these 
gestures  of  good  will  were  enthusiastically 
returned  by  the  happy  onlookers  along  the 
way.  It  was  a  thriiiing  nioment  for  me  as 
I  had  never  before  seen  a  Prealdent  of  tlM 
United  Stotes. 

I  retsmad  to  the  rectory  ata  a  brtef 
Itmeh — had  )\ist  finished  when  Father  (James 
K.)  Thompson,  Clf..  one  <rf  my  assistants. 


who  had  finished  his  lunch  previously  and 
was  watching  the  motorcade  on  TV — came  to 
the  refectory  and  annoiinced  that  the  Pres- 
ident had  been  shot.  We  went  to  the  recrea- 
tion room  where  we  heard,  over  TV.  the  Pres- 
ident had  been  taken  to  Parkland  Hospital — 
this  hospital  Is  within  the  confines  of  Holy 
Trinity  parish.  Within  a  short  time  we  were 
on  our  way  to  the  hospital.  Shortly  after 
we  left  the  rectory,  a  telephone  call  came 
from  someone  at  Parkland  saying  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy was  requesting  a  priest  to  administer 
to  the  spiritual  needs  of  the  President.  With- 
in 10  or  15  minutes  we  were  at  the  hospital. 
Father  Thompson  parked  the  car  while  I  was 
escorted  by  a  policeman  to  an  emergency 
room  where  I  found  the  fataUy  wounded 
President  lying  on  a  portable  table.  He  was 
covered  with  a  sheet  that  I  removed  from 
over  his  forehead  before  administering  the 
last  rights  of  the  church. 

Because  of  the  President's  condition,  I  ad- 
ministered conditionally  the  Sacraments  of 
Penance  and  Extreme  Unction,  followed  by 
the  Apostolic  Blessing.     After  this  I  recited 
for  the  President,  from  the  ritual,  prayers  for 
the  dying  and  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  to 
which  was  added:  "Eternal  rest  grant  tinto 
him.  O.  Lord,  and  let  perpetual  light  diine 
upon  him.    May  he  rest  in  peace.    Amen." 
During   these   ceremonies.    Mrs.   Kennedy 
was  standing  beside  the  President.     She  and 
others  in  the  emergency  room  answered  the 
prayers    with     which    they    were    familiar. 
Mrs.  Kennedy  bent  and  seemed  to  kiss  the 
President  and  then.  I  beUeve.  placed  on  his 
finger  her  wedding  ring.    This.  I  have  been 
told,  signifies:  '"Together  In  life,  together  In 
death."    Soon   after  this.   foUowed  by  Mrs. 
Kennedy,   and  others  who   were  present.  I 
walked  from  the  emergency  room  to  the  ad- 
joinlng  corridor.    Sorrow  and  consternation 
bowed  the  heads  of  everyone  preeent.    The 
sUence  that  pervaded  the  corridor  was  mute 
evidence  that  another  President  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  died  at  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 
Yes,  It  was  evident— the  President  was  dead. 
During  this  most  trying  ordeal,  the  perfect 
composure  maintained  by  Mrs.  Kennedy  was 
beyond  comprehension.    I  will  never  forget 
the  blank  stare  in  her  eyes  and  the  signs  of 
agony  on  her  face.     I  extended  my  heartfelt 
sympathy   and  that   of  my   parishioners  to 
her.     In  a  low  tone  of  voice  she  thanked  me 
graciously   and  aaked   me   to  pray  for  the 
President.     I   assured    her   I   would   do   so. 
Shortly  after  this  Father  Thompeon  and  I 
retiuned  to  Holy  Trinity  rectory. 

At  5:30  the  same  afternoon  of  his  death. 
I  offered  a  Reqtilem  Mass  for  the  repose  of 
the  President's  soul.  Sunday  morning  at 
9:30  a  Requiem  High  Mass  was  offered  for 
the  President.  On  Monday,  the  NaUonal 
Day  of  Mourning,  a  Requiem  High  Mass  was 
offered  at  8:45  with  Holy  Trinity  schoolchil- 
dren in  attendance.  In  the  evening  at  5:30. 
a  Solemn  Requiem  Mass  was  crfTered  In  the 
presence  of  an  overflowing  crowd. 

I  believe  that  in  every  place  of  woraMp  la 
Dallas,  Catholic,  Protestant,  and  JewMi. 
services,  attended  by  unprecedented  crowds, 
were  held  for  the  President  on  the  National 
Day  of  Mourning.  To  me  this  was  a  mar- 
veloTis  expression  of  love,  devotion,  and  deep- 
seated  respect  for  the  President  of  tbe  United 
States.  The  fantastic  Interest  oC  the  people 
shown  by  the  raetleulons  preparations  made 
for  the  visit  of  the  President,  merits  for  them 
a  lasting  place  in  the  haU  of  loyalty.  A 
striking  demonstration  of  sorrow  can  be  ssen 
by  the  great  number  of  wreaths  that  dec- 
orate the  spot  where  the  President  was  sasss- 
slnated. 

The  people  of  Dallas,  along  with  the  wh<^ 
world,  deeply  motnu  the  loss  of  otir  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  SUtes,  John  FItEgerald 
Kennedy.  May  Ood  grant  him  eternal  rest. 
Ukewlse,  may  Ood  lead  tlM  new  President  of 
the  UBitod  States.  Lyndon  Balnss  Johnson, 
safely  along  tiM  artfoous  paths  that  Us  ahead 
of  him. 
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(From  the  New  OrlMne  States-Item. 
Nov.  33.  1963) 
OmwRXLlONO   TftAGKDT:    Amassin's   Bttllxt 
Claims  Pbcsidznt 
What  can  be  aald  that  would  paM  aa  ade- 
quate comment  on  the  tragedy  of  Prealdent 
Kennedy's  assaaslnatlon? 

So  overwhelming  U  the  impact  of  hU 
•laying  at  Dallae  that  full  realization  of  what 
the  aasassln'B  bullet  wrought  cannot  be  ex- 
pected to  be  grasped  Immediately. 

But  shock,  rejection  of  the  deed,  grief,  and 
a  sense  of  shame  that  this  sort  of  thing  hap- 
pens In  the  United  SUtes  today  are  reactions 
•hared  by  everyone — and  properly  so. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  recoil  from  acts 
of  violence.  Their  disapproval  of  such  meth- 
ods as  a  means  to  eliminate  an  official  from 
office  Is  paramount  to  any  feeling  they  may 
have  about  th    official's  policies. 

We  grieve  that  John  P.  Kennedy  has  Joined 
the  ranks  of  the  martyred  Presidents.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln.  James  A.  Oarfleld.  and  William 
McKlnley. 

In  so  doing,  he  gave  his  lUe  for  what  he 
believed. 

And  such  strength  of  conviction  must  be 
respected,  even  by  those  whose  beliefs  may 
differ  in  great  degree  and  whose  convictions 
are  also  unwavering. 

Mr.  Kennedy  injected  into  the  Presidency 
a  winning  type  of  personal  diplomacy  that 
comprised  a  new  formula  for  solidifying 
Western  relations  on  the  grassroots  level. 

The  young  and  dynamic  head  of  an  at- 
tractive young  family,  the  Chief  ExecuUve 
brought  to  the  White  House  a  vitality  and 
an  atmoephere  of  family  life  that  hadn't 
been  known  there  since  the  dawning  years 
of  the  30th  century. 

And  he  died  as  surely  in  the  service  of  his 
country  as  had  he  fallen  In  military  service. 
All  but  those  whose  gnawing  rancor  has 
overpowered  Judeo-Chrlstlan  ethic  will  sav 
as  much. 

Out  of  this  senseless  bloodshed  comes  a 
burning  truth  which  Americans  cannot  es- 
cape: Hate  breeds  more  hate  and,  un- 
stenuned.  it  and  blood  spill  over  into  the 
streets. 

For  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  posi- 
tion suddently  thrust  upon  him  is  neces- 
sarily even  more  complex  than  It  was  for 
his  predecessor.  May  the  prayers  of  a  na- 
tion, brought  together  by  bonds  of  sympathy, 
rest  with  him  as  they  rest  with  the  family 
of  the  late  President. 

The  scar  of  yesterday's  tragedy  can  never 
be  erased  but  Americans  of  good  will  can 
see  to  it  that  American  principle  is  again 
enshrined. 


places.  This  time  the  target  was  President 
Kennedy,  Just  as  thrice  before  Presidents  of 
the  United  States  had  died  upon  the  evil 
impulses  of  such  njum^ins 

People  everywhere  shiver  and  grteve  at  the 
President's  death.  It  is  a  very  personal  loss 
for  most,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  a  leader. 
While  the  Nation  mourns,  the  greatest  grief 
as  always,  overwhelms  the  Presidents  family' 
whoM  members  all  of  us  wish  we  could 
console. 

Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
sworn  In  as  President  a  couple  of  hours  after 
the  tragedy  Friday.  How  the  change  wiU 
affect  the  affairs  of  State  or  U.S.  policies 
alMxwd.  one  can  only  surmise.  History  tells 
us  that  the  Jitters  will  wear  off  soon  and 
orderly  processes  will  resxime. 

Meantime,  the  horror  of  Friday.  November 
32,  1963,  holds  the  Nation  In  a  vise  that  will 
not  loosen  Immediately— not  in  these 
troubled  days  when  we  suffer  for  the  crime 
that  has  been  perpetrated  among  us 
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OUT  common  faith.    There  was  far  too  much 
to  moiirn  as  it  was. 
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[From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Tlmes- 
Plcayune,  Nov.  23, 19«3J 
A  PacsmKNT  Dkao — All  Must  Suitd 
A  few  rifle  shots  rang  out  near  a  Dallas 
underpass  around  midday  Friday.     But  the 
sound  moved  'round  the  world  with  the  im- 
pact of  a  nuclear  bomb. 

The  President  of  the  United  SUtes  had 
been  assassinated.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
was  dead. 

With  the  suddenness  of  the  rifle  shots,  200 
milUon  people  were  Immersed  in  a  great  sor- 
row. At  home  and  almost  equally  abroad, 
people  were  eng\ilfed  in  perplexity.  Who 
would  want  upon  him  the  blood  of  John 
Kennedy,  kindly  man,  humanitarian;  the 
blood  of  a  President  and  statesman,  the  most 
influential  spokesman  for  the  Western 
World?  A  crime  so  useless,  so  futUe  so 
destructive  to  the  peace  of  mind  of  countless 
millions— how  could  a  thing  Uke  that  happen 
in  a  country  like  the  United  SUtes? 

But  after  aU.  there's  no  real  mystery  For 
among  humankind  there  are  always  men  of 
Imbalance,  of  twisted  mind,  warped  concepts 
^w  *^J??*  *^"^'  •°°^*  ^^^  a  deep  and 
Often  their  hate  centers  upon  those  in  high 


I  From  the  New  Orleans  (La.)  Times- 
Picayune.  Nov.  26.  1963) 
A  DAT  or  Mourning 
A  national  day  of  moxu-ning  proclaimed  by 
President    Lyndon    B.    Johnson,    coincident 
with  formal  funeral  services  in  Washington 
for  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  wlU  And  citi- 
zens of  the  United  States  somewhat  recov- 
ered   and    ready   to    pay   their   respecU   to- 
day in  a  thousand  ways  to  the  memory  of  a 
dynamic   Chief   Executive   brought    to    un- 
timely end. 

In  bis  successor,  they  have  a  man  quali- 
fied by  long  years  of  active  dealing  with 
the  affairs  of  the  country  in  legislative  halls 
at  Washington;  the  personal  choice  of  the 
late  President  for  second  position  In  the  ex- 
ecutive branch;  a  Vice  Preeldent  who,  thanks 
to  the  enlightened  policy  instituted  by  Mr. 
Elsenhower,  and  Its  adoption  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, became  so  conversant  with  affairs  of 
state  and  world  conditions  that  he  can  take 
the  reins  with  far  greater  assxu-ance  than 
ordinarily  would  be  the  case. 

But  as  if  to  pile  outrage  on  outrage  and 
shock  on  shock,  an  assassin  came  forward  on 
the  Sabbath  to  murder  the  alleged  assassin 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  depriving  the  law  of  its 
proper  course.  The  same  police  department 
that  so  promptly  corralled  the  prime  suspect 
and  with  other  enforcement  agencies  built  a 
circumstantial  case  that  at  least  saved  the 
Nation  from  a  period  of  imcer  tain  ties,  wild 
accusations  and  unfounded  suspicions:  The 
same  police  failed  somehow  to  shield  it  and 
its  Fwlsoner  from  a  second  unforgivable 
crime. 

The  accxised  individual  never  admitted 
guilt.  If  this  was  brutality  against  brutal- 
ity, coldbloodedness  against  coldblooded- 
ness, stupidity  against  stupidity,  with  no 
more  chance  given  one  victim  than  an- 
other, it  nevertheless  grievously  affronted 
Justice;  and  it  may  very  well  have  circum- 
vented it,  in  that  otherwise  the  full  truth 
of  the  primary  crime  might  more  readily  be 
established. 

Needless  to  say.  pursuit  of  all  facts  and 
possibilities  remains  imperative  in  this  con- 
nection, as  It  does  with  regard  to  the  second 
slaying.  Judgments,  meanwhile,  must  re- 
main in  sixspense. 

New  Orleans  is  as  unhappy  to  be  asso- 
ciated in  nativity  with  the  late  suspect  as 
Dallas  U  to  have  been  the  scene  of  trag- 
edy; as  our  new  President  must  be,  that 
it  occtured  in  his  own  State.  But  there  U. 
of  course,  nothing  but  unhapplness  con- 
nected with  the  entire,  ghastly  event  The 
wound  that  was  fatal  to  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  a  wounding  of  the  sensibility 
of  all  Americans,  wedded  to  the  principle  of 
a  Chief  Executive  serving  and  representing 
aU  the  people,  and  thus  Identifled  with  his 
safety  and  security.  The  wound  fatal  to  his 
alleged    killer  scars   another   foundaXion  o€ 


(From     the     New     Orleans     (La.)     Tlmes- 

Plcajrune,  Nov.  36,  1963) 
Kknnkot's  Spkcchss  Put  Him  Among 
Handful  or  Pkxsidents 
During  the  dramatic  unfolding  of  the  great 
tragedy  in  which  the  American  people  have 
shared,  one  of  the  commenUtors  observed 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  most  articu- 
late President  since  Abraham  Uncoln 

He  overlooked,  to  be  true,  Woodrow  Wil- 
son, a  profound  scholar,  and  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt,  a  fluent  phrasemaker,  but  he  was 
on  solid  ground. 

For  John  F.  Kennedy  indeed  brought  intel- 
lectual brilliance,  wide  knowledge,  and  sound 
scholarship  to  the  White  House,  as  was  often 
noted. 

Carl  Sandburg,  the  poet  and  biographer  of 
Lincoln,  expressed  it  beauUfully  and  ably  In 
a  foreword  to  a  collection  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's speeches,  published  in  1962  under  the 
title,  "To  Turn  the  Tide."  Said  Sandburg: 
"Not  often  has  a  President  of  our  country 
had.  besides  content  and  substance  to  hU 
speeches,  the  further  merit  of  style  as  such. 
We  recur  to  Jefferson,  Lincoln,  Wilson  the 
two  Roosevelts,  and  we  are  near  the  end  of 
the  list.  In  the  opinion  of  many,  Kennedy 
belongs  among  those  always  having  good 
solid  content,  often  color  and  cadence  In 
style,  and  there  are  moments  In  the  cause 
of  human  freedom  when  his  words  move  with 
a  measured  passion." 

A  few  quoutlons  from  John  F.  Kennedy's 
early  speeches  In  office  may  remind  us  that 
his  words  did  Indeed  "move  with  a  measured 
passion." 

Eleven  days  before  assuming,  as  he  called 
It,  "that  high  and  lonely  office,"  President- 
elect Kennedy  addressed  the  Legislature  of 
hU  native  Massachusetts  and  pledged  to 
characterize  his  administration  with  "cour- 
age. Judgment,   integrity,  dedication." 

The  courage  of  which  he  spoke  was  "to 
stand    up    to    one's   enemies,    and  •   •   •  to 
stand  up,  when  necessary,  to  one's  associates, 
the  courage  to  resist  public  pressure  as  well 
as    private    greed  "     His    idea    of   Judgment 
concerned,    "the    future    as    well    as    the 
past  •   •   •  our  own  mistakes  as  well  as  the 
mistakes  of  others,  with  enough  wisdom  to 
know  what  we  did  not  know,  and  enough 
candor  to  admit  it."     His  concept  of  integ- 
rity envisaged  "men  who  never  ran  out  on 
either  the  principles  In  which  we  believed 
or  the  people,  who  believed  in  us,  men  whom 
neither  financial  gain  nor  political  ambition 
could  ever  divert  from  the  fulfillment  of  our 
sacred  trust."     Dedication  consisted  of  "an 
honor  mortgaged  to  no  single  individual  or 
group,  and  compromised  by  no  private  obli- 
gation or  aim.  but  devoted  solely  to  serving 
the  public  good  and  the  national  Interest." 
In  President  Kennedy's  inaugxiral  address, 
undoubtedly    one    of    the    great    inaugiu-al 
speeches,    he    reaffirmed    the    faith    of    the 
Foxmdlng  Fathers    "that  the  rights  of  man 
come  not  from  the  generosity  of  the  state 
but  from  the  hand  of  God." 

And  then  President  Kennedy  directed  his 
words  across  the  Iron  Curtain  and  there 
could  be  no  doubt  in  friendly  chancelleries 
as  well  as  in  the  Kremlin  as  to  what  they 
meant : 

"Let  every  nation  know,  whether  it  wishes 
us  well  or  Ul.  that  we  shall  pay  any  price, 
bear  any  burden,  meet  any  hardship,  sup- 
port any  friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the 
survival  and  the  success  of  liberty." 

He  caUed  for  an  end  to  the  deadly  atomic 
race  "to  alter  that  imcertain  balance  of  ter- 
ror that  stays  the  hand  of  mankind's  final 
war."  He  called  for  "a  beachhead  of  coop- 
eration" to  "push  back  the  Jungle  of  suspi- 
cion." He  lu-ged:  "Let  \is  never  negotute 
out  of  fear,  but  let  us  never  fear  to  nego- 
tiate."   And  the  keynote  of  his  speedx  la 


as  valid  today  as  it  was  yesterday  and  will 
be  for  endless  tomorrows : 

"And  BO,  my  fellow  Anoerlcans.  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  oountry." 

In  the  light  of  events,  this  Is  a  call  for 
all  factions  in  American  life  to  rally  behind 
the  successor  of  John  F.  Kennedy — President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

(From  the  New  Orleans   (La.)    Times-Pica- 
yune, Nov.  2fi,  19681 
Pbesident's  Slatinq  Thkows  Pall  Ovxa  eisr 

TTTLANK-LSU  Oamk 

The  senseless,  brutal  killing  of  President 
Kennedy  cast  a  pall  over  the  6l8t  football 
game  between  Tulane  and  LSU. 

As  far  as  I'm  concerned,  the  game  should 
have  been  postponed  until  next  Saturday. 
Apparently  close  to  10.000  ticket  holders  felt 
the  same  way.  for  although  64.000  seats  were 
•old  for  the  game,  the  attendance  was  esti- 
mated at  65,000  over  the  loudspeaker.  I'd 
like  to  bet  It  didn't  exceed  60.000.  Threaten- 
ing weather  may  have  kept  some  at  home, 
but  ttw  likelihood  ts  that  they  didnt  have 
any  stomach  for  football  in  such  a  ixKsment 
ot  national  tragedy. 

And  for  those  who  were  there-— or  so  It 
seemed  to  me.  because  that'^  how  I  felt — It 
was  Just  another  football  game,  not  the 
Tulane-LSU  game. 

One  may  rationalize  until  he's  blue  In  the 
face  that  the  late  John  P.  Kennedy,  himself, 
a  lover  of  sporU,  would  have  wanted  the 
game  to  go  on.  Most  of  the  other,  but  not 
all.  self-respecting  universities  in  the  coim- 
try  dldnt  feel  that  way  and  why  Tulane  and 
l£XJ  cho£e  not  to  line  up  with  the  vast 
majority  of  these  schools  is  anybody's  guess. 

I  said  it  was  Just  another  game.  As  a 
Tulane  fan,  who  hasn't  seen  his  team  beat 
LBU  Elnce  1948,  It  really  didn't  make  much 
difference  how  It  came  out.  As  Tulane  lost 
•gain.  20  to  0,  I  foimd  little  or  no  cause  to 
grieve  In  the  face  oif  national  grief.  What 
1«  a  lost  game  when  we've  lost  a  Presldentt 
Had  Tulane  pulled  the  virtually  Impossible, 
an  upset,  I  doubt  If  the  long  denied  victory 
would  have  brought  any  feeling  of  exalta- 
tion to  me.  Does  one.  can  one,  feel  personal 
Joy  while  experiencing  the  Impact  of  an  tm- 
bellevable  national  catastrophe? 

Normally.  I  would  have  devoted  this  space 
to  the  Tulane-LSU  game.  I  will  stop  here 
after  saying  that  LSU  was  a  bigger  and  better 
and  faster  team  than  Tulane  and  demon- 
strated It  ably  and  that  Tulane,  although 
outmatched,  was  not  outclassed  nor  out- 
fought. 

N«ws  of  Prealdent  Kennedy's  death  came 
ortr  my  car  radio  Friday  as  I  was  driving  up 
to  Baton  Rouge  for  a  meeting.  As  the  air- 
port slipped  by,  the  first  flash  came  and  then, 
mile  by  mile,  the  dreadful  story  unfolded. 
Everyone  to  whom  I  spoke  at  Baton  Rouge 
or  when  I  got  home  had  the  same  reaction. 
This  was  a  monstrous  thing,  cruel  to  a  na- 
tion, and  to  a  family.  And  anyone  with  an 
honest  heart,  whether  he  be  pro-Kennedy  or 
anti-Kennedy,  liberal  or  conservative.  Demo- 
crat or  Republican,  must  have  done  some 
•oul  searching  since  the  fatal  shots  were 
fired. 

There  are  those  who  hated  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy with  a  blind  hatred,  because  they  op- 
posed his  policies.  Can't  one  have  an  honest 
opposition  without  hatred  and  venom? 

There  are  those  who  encoiiraged  disrespect 
for  the  law  because  they  didn't  like  the  law 
any  more  than  they  liked  Kennedy. 
J^°^  tbe  other  hand,  there  are  those  who 
Idolized  Kennedy  and  were  perhaps  as  blind 
in  their  Idolatry  aa  the  Kennedy  haters  were 
bUnd  in  their  hatred. 

But  the  true  stature  of  the  man  who  was 
^e  youngest  elected  President  of  the  United 
States  is  shown  by  th«  worldwide  shock  and 
^i«n*y  over  the  news  c*  his  asaaaslnatlon 
*nd  by  the  glowing  tributes  of  world  leaders. 


most  of  whom  had  flown  Into  Washington 
for  today'a  funeraL 

The  consequences  of  aa  irresponsible,  cruel 
act — the  aim  of  a  gun,  the  pressure  of  a  trig- 
ger finger — were  far  reaching,  for  not  only 
a  nation,  but  the  free  world  mourns.  And. 
more  intimately,  three  families  have  been 
shattered  by  the  gunfire  by  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald. 

First  It  was  the  Kennedy  family — suddenly 
bereft  of  a  son,  a  husband,  and  a  father. 

Then,  when  Oswald  was  trying  to  get  away, 
he  killed  Policeman  Tlpplt,  bringing  shat- 
tering grief  to  the  officer's  family. 

And  when  Jack  Ruby  kUIed  Oswald  In  a 
bizarre  development  in  this  tragic  story,  he 
brought  extra  grief  to  the  already  grief 
stricken  mother,  wife,  and  children  of  the 
President's  assassin. 

From  Oswald's  Initial  shot  stemmed  a 
chain  of  grief  which  circled  the  world,  start- 
ing from  the  Kennedy  family  and  ending 
with  his  own. 

(From  the  Washington  (D.C.)  Poet, 
Nov.  26,  1968 J 

TODAT    AND    TOMORBOW:     MUSDXS    MOST    POUL 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
The  first  need  of  the  country  is  to  take  to 
heart  the  nature  of  this  unspeakable  crime. 
There  is  no  public  crisis  at  home  or  abroad 
which  demands  such  instant  attention  that 
it  cannot  wait  until  we  have  collected  our- 
selves and  can  proceed  deliberately.  But 
there  is  a  searing  internal  crisis  within  the 
American  spirit  which  we  have  first  to  real- 
ize and  then  resolve. 

The  American  future  depends  upon  it.  and 
our  capacity  to  govern  ourselves.  What  we 
have  to  realize  is  that,  though  speech  and 
gossip  and  rumor  are  free,  the  aafety  of  the 
Republic  is  at  stake  when  extremists  go  un- 
restrained. Extremists  may  profess  any  Ide- 
ology. But  what  they  all  have  In  common  is 
that  they  treat  opponents  as  enemies,  as  out- 
side the  laws  and  the  community  of  their 
fellow  men. 

What  happened  in  Dallas  could,  to  be 
sxire,  have  happened  in  another  city.  But 
it  must  be  said  that  the  miutler  of  the 
President  was  not  the  first  act  of  political 
violence  in  that  city  but  one  In  a  series. 
The  man  who  is  now  the  President  ot  the 
United  States  was  manhandled  by  his  fel- 
low Texans.  The  man  who  represents  the 
United  States  at  the  United  Nations  was 
spat  upon. 

In  this  atmosphere  of  political  violence 
lived  the  President's  murderer,  himself  ad- 
dicted to  the  fascination  of  violence  in  his 
futile  and  lonely  and  brooding  existence. 
The  salient  fact  about  him  Was  his  aliena- 
tion from  hiunanity,  from  country,  family, 
and  friends.  Nothing  within  him,  it  would 
seem,  bound  him  to  the  President  or  to  the 
Governor  as  human  beings.  No  himian  feel- 
ing stayed  his  hand. 

In  his  alienation  Oswald  turned  to  the 
left.  But  that  was  Incidental.  Those  who 
assaulted  Ljmdon  Johnson  and  Adlal  Steven- 
son had  tximed  to  the  right.  The  common 
characteristic  of  all  of  them  was  their  alien- 
ation, the  loss  of  their  ties,  the  rupture  of 
the  community. 

An  extremist  is  an  outsider.  For  him  the 
Ooverament  In  Washington  is  a  hated  for- 
eign power  and  the  President  in  Washington 
is  an  invading  conqueror.  There  is  no  limit, 
therefore,  to  his  hatred  which  feeds  upon 
the  venom  of  malice,  slander,  and  hallucina- 
tion. In  Dallas  today  there  is  much  search- 
ing of  conscience,  and  well  there  ahould  be. 
For  Dallas  has  long  been  conspicuous  for  its 
tolerance  of  extremists,  and  for  the  inabil- 
ity of  its  decent  citizens,  undoubtedly  the 
great  majority,  to  restrain  the  extremists 
and  restore  a  condition  of  honest  and  tem- 
perate amd  reasonable  discussion. 

It  was  comforting,  therefore,  to  read  on 
Sunday    that   the   mayor   of   Dallas.   Barls 


CabeU.  had  said  that  "each  of  xis,  in  prayer- 
ful reflection,  must  search  his  heart  and 
determine  if  through  Intemperate  word  or 
deed  we  might  have  contributed  In  some 
faahlon  to  the  movement  of  this  mind  across 
the  brink  of  insanity." 

We  must  all  follow  the  mayor  of  Dallas  In 
that  prayerful  reflection.  For  it  Is  only  too 
easy  to  forget  that  In  a  free  country  there 
mxist  be  not  only  liberty  and  eqxiality  but 
also  fraternity. 

The  only  solace  for  the  Nation's  shame  and 
grief  can  come  from  a  pxirge,  or  at  least  the 
reduction  of,  the  hatred  and  venom  which 
lie  so  close  to  the  surface  of  our  national 
life.  We  have  allowed  the  commxinity  of  the 
American  people  to  be  rent  with  enmity. 
Only  if  and  as  we  can  find  our  way  back  Into 
the  American  community  will  we  find  our 
way  back  to  confidence  in  the  American 
destiny. 

We  must  stop  the  flow  of  the  poison  that 
when  men  differ,  say  about  taxes  or  civil 
rights  or  Russia,  they  cannot  be  reconciled 
by  persuasion  and  debate,  and  that  those 
who  take  the  other  view  are  implacable  ene- 
mies. In  the  light  of  this  monstrous  crime, 
we  can  see  that  in  a  free  country,  which  we 
are  and  intend  to  be,  unrestrained  speech 
and  thought  are  inherently  subversive. 
Democracy  can  be  made  to  work  only  when 
the  bonds  of  the  community  are  inviolate, 
and  stronger  than  all  the  parties  and  factions 
and  interests  and  sects. 

I  wish  I  felt  certain  that  the  self-realiza- 
tion into  which  grtef  has  shocked  us  will 
endure  when  we  go  back  about  our  business. 
The  divisive  forces  of  hatred  and  ungovern- 
ability are  strong  among  us.  and  the  habit  of 
Intemperate  speech  and  thought  has  becoms 
deeply  ingrained.  It  is  deepened  by  the 
strains  of  war  and  the  frustrations  of  this 
revolutionary  age.  by  the  exploitation  of  vio- 
lence and  cruelty  in  the  mass  media,  by  the 
profusion  of  weapons  and  by  the  presence  of 
so  many  n^o  know  how  to  use  them. 

But  I  do  have  much  hope  in  the  healing 
arts  of  Lyndon  Johnson.  We  can  txum  to 
him  with  confidence.  For  his  great  gift  Ls  in 
finding  the  consensus  without  which  the 
American  system  of  government,  with  Its 
States  and  regions,  its  checks  and  balaneas, 
is  unworkable. 

To  find  the  consensus  among  our  divided 
and  angry  people  is  his  historic  opportunity. 
To  restore  the  internal  peace  of  the  United 
States  is  his  unique  mission. 

That  done.  aU  else  will  be  manageable. 

[From  the  Washington  Post,  Nov.  36.  1963] 
KzNNXDT  Slumped  Ovzk  and  Said  NorHixc: 

Connallt  DxscaxBss  Assassin axion  :  "Fsom 

Okkat  Jot  to  Gekat  Teacxdt" 

Dallas.  November  27.— Texas  Got.  John 
Connally,  wounded  during  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  said  today  that  after 
being  shot  the  President  "slumped  over  and 
said  nothing." 

"As  I  turned  to  the  left.  I  was  hit.  I  knew 
I  was  hit  badly.  I  said,  'My  God.  they  ara 
going  to  kill  us  all.'  " 

"Then  there  was  a  tlilrd  shot  and  the 
President  was  hit  again.  Mrs.  Kennedy  said 
*Oh,  my  God.  They  kUled  my  husband 
Jack,  Jack.' 

"In  the  space  of  a  few  seconds,  great  Joy 
and  anticipation  was  tiuned  to  great 
tragedy." 

Connally,  In  an  interview  from  his  hos- 
pital bed — the  first  since  he  was  shot  while 
riding  with  Mr.  Kennedy  last  Friday— aald 
he  has  had  many  thoughts  since  the  tragedy 
and  one  of  the  most  Important  was  why 
Mr.  Kennedy's  life  was  taken  and  his  was 
q>ared. 

Connally  recalled: 

"It  was  a  great  morning.  The  crowds  were 
great  In  Fort  Worth.  There  were  huge 
throngs  In  Dallas. 

"Dallas  was  real  warm,  real  understanding, 
and  real  appredatlTe. 
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"The  ovation  for  Kennedy  wm  tremendoua. 

"The  President  and  hla  wife  both  remarked 
•bout  how  warm  It  was. 

"Not  30  seconds  before  the  President  wm 
shot.  NelUe  (Mrs.  Connally)  had  said  to  th« 
President  that  no  one  could  say  that  Dallas 
did  not  love  and  appreciate  him. 

"Kennedy  answered  her.  'You  sure  can't'." 

Then  Connally  described  the  actual  shoot- 
ing. 

ConnaUy  said  he  did  not  think  the  assassin 
us  after  him  only. 

"The  man  did  what  he  intended  to  do— he 
shot  both  of  us,"  the  Oovemor  added. 

Connally  said  that  perhaps  the  President, 
through  his  death,  was  asked  to  do  some- 
thing tiiat  is  hard  to  do  in  life,  and  that  U: 

"To  shock  and  stun  a  nation  and  Its  people 
and  the  world  to  what  is  happening  to  us 
through  this  cancerous  growth  of  extrem- 
ism." 

"This  is  the  only  answer  I  can  give  you 
on  why  he  U  gone  and  I  am  not,"  he  added. 

He  said  the  world  should  avoid  the  type 
of  extremism  that  breeds  hatred. 

"The  genesis  of  oiir  self-destruction if  we 

are  going  to  be  destroyed — comes  from  this 
extremism,"  he  added. 

Connally  wept  and  dried  his  eyes  with  a 
towel  during  a  pause  in  the  interview,  the 
flpst  portion  of  which  lasted  6  minutes. 
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"We  were  asked  not  to  reveal  the  location 
of  the  bed  in  the  room  or  the  other  security 
measures  that  had  been  taken."  a  photog- 
rapher said. 
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NOT    TOLD   OF    DEATH 

The  Oovemor  said  he  was  not  told  that 
the  President  was  dead  until  Saturday  the 
day  after  the  assassination. 

"But  it  was  no  news.  I  was  almost  sure 
he  would  be  after  those  two  shots." 

"My  first  conscious  thoughts  were.  'My 
God.  what  a  horrible  tragedy  In  a  space  of  a 
few  minutes.'  It  makes  you  ponder  and 
wonder  If  you  are  making  the  contribution 
you  should  make  to  society  because  you 
never  know  when  a  thing  like  this  can 
happen." 

Connally  said  a  monument  should  be  buUt 
to  President  Kennedy,  "but  I  hope  that  the 
people  build  not  In  the  sense  of  absolving 
themselves.  The  monument  should  be 
through  patience,  tolerance,  knowledge,  hu- 
man understanding,  and  dignity." 

The  Oovemor  said  he  had  been  very  close 
to  the  new  President,  Lyndon  Johnson,  serv- 
ing with  him  In  the  Navy  during  World  War 

"I  thought  how  Ironic  it  was  that  the  man 
who  defeated  him  (for  the  Democratic  nom- 
ination )  named  me  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and 
on  the  day  of  the  tragedy  Johnson  became 
President  of  the  United  States." 

Asked  to  give  his  opinion  of  President 
Johnson.  Connally  said  he  was  a  person  "of 
many  complexities." 

He  said  that  President  Johnson  had  a  great 
understanding  of  human  nature,  was  a  man 
of  hU  convictions  and  was  forever  working 
for  perfection. 

"No  man  ever  assumed  office  better 
equipped  to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  OfHce 
of  President." 

Connally  said  Mr.  Johnson  was  born  of 
hard  times  and  his  days  of  school  were 
arduous. 

"But  he  walked  with  many  people  of  many 
natlonaliUes  and  he  understands  the  heart- 
beat of  this  Nation  as  no  other  man  In  this 
position  has."  Connally  said. 

NEWSMEN    SXAXCBXD 

Connally's  Interview  late  this  afternoon  in 
Parkland  Hospital  was  conducted  by  Martin 
Agronsky  of  the  National  Broadcasting  Co., 
picked  by  Connally  as  a  pool  reporter! 
Other  reporters  watched  the  Interview  on  a 
closed  television  circuit  as  a  part  of  the 
interview  plan. 

Prior  to  the  actual  news  conference  two 
still  photographers  and  one  silent  movie 
cameraman  were  allowed  In  Connally's  room. 
Newsmen  were  checked  thoroughly  and 
searched  before  being  allowed  near  the  door 


(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Journal,  Nov.  26,  19631 
No  Tncz  Fot  CoLLEcnvs  Ouilt 
In  the  shock  of  these  past  few  days  It  la 
understandable  that  Americans  should  find 
their  grief  mingled  with  some  shame  that 
these  evenU  should  happen  In  their  coun- 
try. We  all  stand  a  little  less  tall  than  we 
did  last  Friday  morning. 

Yet,  for  our  own  part,  we  find  past  under- 
sUndlng  the  remarks  of  some  otherwise 
thoughtful  men  who.  In  their  moment  of 
shock,  would  Indict  a  whole  Nation  with  a 
collective  guUt.  It  seems  to  us  that  they 
themselves  have  yielded  to  the  hysteria  they 
would  charge  to  others,  and  In  so  doing 
show  that  their  own  country  Is  past  their 
understanding. 

Any  one  who  has  been  reading  the  news- 
papers, listening  to  the  radio  or  watching 
television  has  heard  these  men;  they  Include 
public  commentators.  Members  of  our  Con- 
gress and  men  of  Ood.  And  the  substance 
of  what  they  charge  Is  that  the  whole  of  the 
American  people — and  by  Inclusion,  the  ways 
of  the  American  society — are  wrapped  In  a 
collective  guilt  for  the  murder  of  a  President 
and  the  murder  of  a  murderer. 

A  Senator  said  that  the  responsibility 
lay  on  "the  people  of  Dallas"  because  this 
Is  where  the  events  took  place.  A  spokesman 
for  one  group  of  our  people  said  the  Nation 
was  "reaping  the  whirlwind  of  hatred."  One 
of  our  highest  Judges  said  Uie  President's 
murder  was  stimulated  by  the  "hatred  and 
malevolence"  that  are  "eating  their  way  into 
the  bloodstream  of  American  life."  A  news- 
paper of  great  renown  passed  Judgment  that 
"none  of  us  can  escape  a  share  of  the  fault 
for  the  spiral  of  violence."  And  these  were 
but  a  few  among  many. 

Such  statements  can  only  come  from  men 
who  have  not  been  broad  In  the  land, 
neither  paused  to  reflect  how  the  events 
came  about  nor  observed  In  what  manner  the 
whole  American  people  have  responded  to 
tragedy. 

A  President  lies  dead  because  he  moved 
freely  among  the  people.  He  did  so  because 
he  was  beloved  by  many  people,  respected 
by  all.  and  because  eve^rwhere  people  turned 
out  In  great  numbers  to  pay  him  honor.  In 
a  society  of  tyranny  the  heads  of  state  move 
In  constant  fear  of  murder,  cordoned  behind 
an  army  of  policemen.  It  Is  the  funda- 
mental orderliness  of  the  American  society 
that  leads  Presidents  to  move  exposed  to  all 
the  people,  making  possible  the  act  of  a 
madman. 

In  the  tragedy  there  is  blame,  surely,  for 
negligence.  In  retrospect,  perhaps.  It  was 
negligent  of  a  President  himself  not  to  be 
aware  that  there  are  ever  madmen  In  the 
world;  yet  It  Is  a  negligence  born  of  courage 
and  confidence.  It  was  negligent  of  the  po- 
lice authorities,  perhaps,  not  to  search  and 
cover  every  corner,  every  window,  which 
might  shield  a  madman;  yet  it  was  a  negli- 
gence born  of  years  of  proven  trust  in  the 
crowds  of  Americans  through  which  Presi- 
dents have  safely  moved. 

It  was  most  certainly  a  terrible  negligence 
on  the  part  of  the  local  police  authorities 
which  permitted  one  man  to  take  vengeance 
Into  his  own  hands.  It  was  an  outrageous 
breach  of  responsibility  for  them  to  have 
moved  a  man  accused  of  so  heinous  a  crime 
In  so  careless  a  fashion.  It  was  outrageous 
precisely  because  all  the  American  people 
were  themselves  so  outraged  by  the  crime  of 
assassination  that  anyone  who  knew  these 
people  ought  to  have  known  that  one  among 
them  might  be  deranged  enough  to  do  ex- 
actly what  was  done. 

Yet  the  opportunity  for  negligence  came 
because  here  the  accused  was  being  treated 
as  any  other  accused,  his  detention  in  the 


hands  of  local  police,  the  procedures  those 
followed  for  the  ordinary  of  murders  In 
another  land  he  would  have  been  efficiently 
burled  by  a  secret  police  In  a  Lubylanka 
prison,  never  again  to  be  seen  or  heard  of 
until  his  execution. 

One  might  say,  we  suppose,  that  some  of 
this  negligence  could  be  laid  to  all  of  us 
It  Is,  after  all,  the  eager  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  persons  of  their  leaders  that 
brings  them  into  open  caravans,  and  It  Is 
the  desire  of  the  people  to  follow  the  normal 
ways  even  In  murders  of  State  that  left  the 
accused  to  bungling  local  police. 

In  sum,  there  U  In  all  of  this— let  there 
be  no  mistake — much  to  grieve,  to  regret,  to 
blame.  We  can't  escape  remorse  that  there 
are  madmen  In  our  midst,  that  a  President 
Is  dead,  that  we  have  been  denied  the  right 
to  show  In  open  court  the  virtue  of  a  free 
society.  Now  we  pay  the  price  of  all  sorts 
of  negligence. 

But  this  U  something  different  from  the 
charge  In  the  Indictment.  It  Is  more  than 
nonsense  to  say  that  the  good  people  of 
Dallas,  crowding  the  streets  to  honor  a  Presi- 
dent, share  a  murderous  guilt;  or  that  the 
tragic  acta  of  madmen  cast  a  shadow  on  the 
whole  of  America.  Such  an  Indictment  Is 
vicious. 

Of  reasons  for  shame  we  have  enough  this 
day  without  adding  to  them  a  shameful  In- 
justice to  a  mourning  people. 

(Prom  the  Wall  Street  Joximal, 
Nov.  26,  1963) 
Sociologists  Doubt  Daixas  KnxiNcs  Indi- 
cate National  Moral  Sluicf — Bxrr  Thet 
Wa«n  That  Economic  Tension,  Family 
Tkoxtble  Stie  Incexase  in  Violence  bt  a 
Pew 

(By  Herbert  G.  Lawson) 
A  crowd  outside  the  Dallas  city  Jail  cheers 
the  news  that  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  accused 
slayer  of  the  President,  has  been  fatally 
shot.  A  Sioux  City.  Iowa,  man  stabs  his 
stepfather  to  death  In  an  argument  over  the 
late  President.  A  Negro  on  a  Staten  Island, 
N.Y.,  bus  accuses  a  white  passenger  of  being 
a  party  to  the  Presidential  assassination, 
and  a  fight  Is  narrowly  averted. 

For  4  days  the  Nation  has  witnessed  vio- 
lence that  has  appeared  almost  incredible. 
Countless  Americans  are  asking  themselves 
how  thU  explosive  Impulse  arises  and 
whether  the  entire  public  perhaps  must 
shoulder  the  burden  of  guilt. 

Soclologlste  and  other  students  of  be- 
havior offer  some  tentative  answers.  They 
argue  that  such  violence  Is  not  part  of  our 
fundamenUl  character.  But  they  warn  that 
pressures  In  American  life  have  generated 
an  Increase  In  violent  crime  by  the  demented 
and  the  dispossessed. 

"Crimes  of  violence  have  been  Increasing 
In  the  last  4  or  6  years,"  says  Oresham 
Sykes,  execuUve  officer  of  the  American  So- 
ciological Association  and  former  head  of 
the  sociology  department  at  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege. "It  seems  to  spring  from  a  derange- 
ment of  the  family.  A  person  like  Jack 
Ruby  (Oswald's  accused  killer)  la  more  likely 
to  come  forward  to  commit  such  an  act  In 
our  society." 

MOKE  ASSATTLT   CASX8 

Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  figures 
confirm  the  recent  Increase  In  violent  crime. 
Ironically,  murders  last  year  declined  3  per- 
cent from  the  1958-60  average.  But  all  re- 
ported crimes  rose  four  times  as  fast  as 
population  in  the  past  5  years.  Aggravated 
assault  cases  last  year  soared  14  percent 
above  the  195»-60  average,  while  forcible 
robbery  climbed  17  percent. 

But  the  prevalence  of  violent  crime,  In- 
cluding the  tragedies  of  recent  days,  Is  not  a 
sign  that  violence  U  a  national  trait,  accord- 
ing to  Richard  James,  a  New  York  psycholo- 
gist. "The  average  clUzen  couldnt  do  these 
things,"  he  says.     "The  whole  tenor  of  the 


country's  reaction  has  been  admirable.  A 
friend  of  mine  at  the  United  Nations  pointed 
out  that  In  almost  any  other  country  In  the 
world  such  an  assassination  would  be  fol- 
lowed by  riots  and  civil  dlatvirbance." 
-  Others  note  that  the  United  States  Is  not 
the  only  nation  where  violence  or  the  threat 
of  It  is  directed  against  the  head  of  state. 
Following  the  Kennedy  murder,  Swedish 
Premier  Tage  Erlander  was  threatened  with 
death  by  an  anonymous  caller,  and  8p>eclal 
security  guarda  were  posted.  French  Presi- 
dent Charles  de  Oaulle  has  been  a  target  for 
assassins'  bullets. 

high  MUaOEE  katc 
But  a  critical  look  at  American  society 
would  have  to  concede  that  destructive  Im- 
pulses are  widespread.  Murder  rat«s  are  sev- 
eral times  higher  In  this  country  than  In 
most.  If  not  all,  other  Industrial  nations. 

Even  while  dismissing  the  likelihood  of  a 
basic  streak  of  violence  in  the  national  char- 
acter, the  experts  concede  the  high  U.S.  mur- 
der rate  may  be  due,  to  some  extent,  to 
habits  of  thought  and  action  that  have  their 
roots  deep  in  American  history. 

"We  have  a  frontier  tradition  in  which 
there  Is  a  tendency  to  take  the  law  into  oxir 
own  hands,"  notes  Lewis  A.  Coeer.  professor 
of  sociology  and  an  expert  on  homicide  at 
Brandels  University,  Waltham,  Mass. 

The  funeral  of  William  McKlnley,  26th 
President  and  victim  of  an  anarchist's  bul- 
let in  1901.  provides  evidence  that  such  a 
vigUante  attitude  has  long  existed.  Accord- 
ing to  one  account  of  the  funeral,  the  min- 
ister presiding  at  the  Washington  services 
said  that  if  he  "had  been  present  at  the 
shooting  he  would  have  provided  the  leader- 
ship the  crowd  needed  for  an  on-the-spot 
hanging."  Actually,  the  assassin,  Leon 
CEolgosz,  was  tried,  convicted,  and  electro- 
cuted by  New  York  State. 

But  sociologists  who  have  studied  the 
urges  that  have  led  to  violent  crimes  say 
other  factors  are  more  Important  than  the 
vigilante  tradition.  One  clear-cut  conclu- 
sion of  their  Investigations  Ls  that  geography, 
economic  status,  and  the  quality  of  law  en- 
forcement locally  have  much  to  do  with 
crime  rates. 

For  instance,  the  murder  rate  is  nearly 
eight  times  as  high  In  the  South  as  in  New 
England,  notes  Mr.  Coeer.  Homicide  Is  far 
more  frequent  among  people  at  the  bottom 
of  the  economic  ladder.  Negroes  have  the 
highest  rate. 

Cities  vary  greatly  In  their  crime  rates, 
•uggestlng  that  the  quaUty  of  police  action 
has  considerable  tmp<Ki*nce.  Milwaukee 
has  only  about  S  percent  as  many  robberies 
u  Chicago  and  fewer  than  one-tenth  as 
many  assaults,  on  a  per  capita  basis.  Dallas 
f*nks  well  down  the  list  of  per  capita  crime 
rates  among  the  20  largest  U.S.  cities.  It  is 
•Ixteenth  in  robberies  and  eleventh  In  as- 
•»ulta,   according   to  FBI   flg\irea. 

Mr  Sykes  of  the  eociologlcal  association 
•uggests  that  the  rise  in  violent  crimes  In 
the  past  few  years  "springs  from  derange- 
ment of  the  family."  He  cites  trends  to 
increased  urbanization,  crowded  housing, 
»nd  the  absence  of  strong  father  flgiu^  In 
many  lower-class  families,  which  means  that 
children  often  obtain  their  values  on  the 
•treet  rather  than  In  the  home. 

The  loud  and  often  violent  propaganda  of 
•ome  fringe  groups,  such  as  racists  In  the 
South,  may  trigger  violence,  he  says.  "Any- 
thing that  declares  the  world  Is  divided  Into 
the  goods'  and  the  leads'  can  lead  to  vio- 
lence." observes  Mr.  Sykes.  In  JuvenUe 
gangs  and  among  some  racUt  groups,  he  says, 
we  tendency  U  to  excuse  violence  against 
outsiders. 

-  Was  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  a  victim  of  famUy 
pressures  that  turned  him  against  all  so- 
ciety? Did  the  message  of  a  "hate  group" 
wrn  hla  inward  frustration  into  violent 
•cHon?    The  answer  is  unclear.     "The  un- 
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fortunate  thing  about  this  U  that  well  never 
understand  Oswald  as  an  Individual."  says 
Mr.  James. 


(From  the   Claiimi  Herald,  Not.  28,   1968] 
The  Last  Full  Measubx 
"Every  day  is  a  good  day  to  be  born  and 
every  day  is  a  good  day  to  die." 

With  serene  faith.  Pope  John  "Xtcttj  ac- 
cepted the  illness  that  on  Jime  3  of  this 
year  terminated  his  brief  but  brilliant  term 
as  Supreme  Pontiff. 

His  words  are  a  consolation  as  all  mourn 
the  tragic  death  of  another  world  leader  on 
November  22 — John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of 
the  United  States. 

It  IB  a  consolation  sadly  needed,  for, 
humanly  speaking,  the  passing  of  President 
Kennedy  seems  far  more  untimely. 

The  Holy  Father  died  at  82.  In  his  short 
reign  he  achieved  a  greatness  that  few  men 
in  history  have  reached  in  decades.  In  his 
"Pacem  in  Tenis,"  completed  not  long  be- 
fore his  death,  he  left  a  heritage  of  hope  for 
world  brotherhood  and  peace.  In  his  con- 
voking of  the  Second  Vatican  Coimcll  he 
challenged  not  only  the  church  but  the  world 
to  a  renewal  of  faith,  to  a  refashioning  of 
spiritual  forces  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  world 
In  tvirmoll,  to  a  uniting  of  all  men  in  the 
brotherhood  of  Christ  and  the  fatherhood 
of  God. 

President  Kennedy  died  of  an  assassin's 
bvillet  at  46.  He  achieved  greatness  In  the 
service  of  his  coxmtry  as  a  naval  officer  In 
World  War  n.  foUowed  by  distinguished  per- 
formance as  U.S.  Representative  and  Senator, 
and  by  truly  notable  service  as  President  and 
world  leader.  Yet  his  work  had  only  begim. 
As  experience  ripened  into  greater  wisdom 
his  native  gifts  of  Intelligence,  courage,  and 
leadership,  how  much  more  could  he  have 
wrought  for  America  and  for  the  world. 

Upon  the  strong  shoulders  of  Pope  Paul 
VI  fell  the  mantle  of  Pope  John.  Ably  has 
he  carried  on  the  mission  of  the  church  and 
especially  the  concern  to  complete  the  ecu- 
menical council. 

To  Vice  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
are  committed  the  responsibilities  of  Mr. 
Kennedy.  With  his  training  and  experience 
there  Is  no  doubt  that  President  Johnson 
will  prove  an  able  leader.  But  Kennedy's 
genius  will  be  sorely  missed,  particularly  tn 
the  struggle  to  make  completely  effective  the 
American  democratic  Ideal  of  full  eoualltr 
for  all.  1         J 

This  struggle  began  a  centvu^  ago  with 
the  efforts  of  another  President,  Abraham 
Lincoln,  who  also  was  prevented  from  com- 
pleting his  mission  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 
Just  100  years  ago  this  month  Lincoln  made 
his  Immortal  address  at  Gettysburg,  con- 
cluding with  this  charge  to  the  Nation: 

"It  is  for  us  the  Uvlng  rather  to  be  dedi- 
cated here  to  the  unfinished  woric  which 
they  who  fought  here  have  thus  far  so  nobly 
advanced.  It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remaining  before 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 

they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion 

that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain,  that  this  Nation 
under  God  shaU  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom, and  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  few  the  people,  shall  not  perish 
from  the  earth." 

The  "last  fmi  measvu^  of  devotion"  given 
to  America  by  these  two  great  PresidenU  to- 
day Is  a  charge  upon  the  conscience  of  all 
Americans  that  they  shall  not  have  died  In 
vain. 


[Trom  the  Washington  (DC.)  Evening  Star. 

Nov.  29,  1963] 

Text    of    MxsaAOB— Snb    Hateed.    Johnson 

Asks 

(Note— Following  U  the  text  of  President 

Johnson's  personal  Thanksgiving  Day  mes- 


sage to  the  American  people,  delivered  over 
natlonvTlde  television  and  radio  networks.) 
My  fellow  Americans,  on  yesterday,  I 
went  before  the  Congress  to  speak  for  the 
first  time  as  President  of  the  United  States. 
Tonight,  on  this  Thanksgiving.  I  come  be- 
fore you  to  ask  your  help,  to  ask  your 
strength,  to  ask  your  prayers  that  God  may 
guard  this  RepubUc  and  guide  my  every 
labor. 

All  of  us  have  Uved  through  7  days  that 
none  of  ub  will  ever  forget.  We  are  not 
given  the  divine  wisdom  to  answer  why  this 
has  been,  but  we  are  given  the  human  duty 
of  determining  what  Is  to  be,  what  Is  to  be 
for  America,  for  the  world,  for  the  cause  we 
lead,  for  all  the  hopes  that  live  In  oiu'  hearts. 
A  great  leader  Is  dead;  a  great  Nation  must 
move  on.  Yesterday  is  not  ours  to  recover, 
but  tomorrow  is  ours  to  win  or  to  lose.  I  am 
resolved  that  we  shall  win  the  tomorrows  be- 
fore us.  So  I  ask  you  to  Join  me  In  that  re- 
solve, determined  that  from  this  midnight  of 
tragedy,  we  shall  move  toward  a  new  Amer- 
ican greatness. 

More  than  any  generation  before  us,  we 
have  cause  to  be  thankful  on  this  Thanks- 
giving I>ay.  Our  harvests  are  bountiful,  our 
factories  flourish,  our  homes  are  safe,  our 
defenses  are  secure. 

We  live  In  peace.  The  good  will  of  the 
world  pours  out  for  us,  but  more  than  these 
blessings,  we  know  tonight  that  our  system  Is 
strong,  strong  and  secxu-e.  A  deed  that  was 
meant  to  tear  us  apcu^  has  bound  us  to- 
gether. Our  system  has  passed.  You  have 
passed  a  great  test.  You  have  shown  what 
John  F.  Kennedy  called  upon  xu  to  show  In 
his  proclamation  of  this  Thanksgiving:  That 
decency  of  purpose,  that  steadfastness  of  re- 
solve, and  that  strength  of  will  which  we  in- 
herit from  our  forefathers. 

What  better  conveys  what  Is  best  for  Amer- 
ica than  this.  On  Saturday  when  these  great^ 
burdens  had  been  mine  only  hours,  the  first 
two  citizens  to  call  upon  and  to  offer  their 
whole  support  were  Dwlght  D.  Elsenhower 
and  Harry  S.  Truman. 

Since  last  Friday,  Americans  have  turned 
to  the  good,  to  the  decent  values  of  our  life. 
These  have  served  us.  Tea;  these  have  saved 
us.  The  service  of  our  public  institution 
and  oiu-  public  men  is  the  salvation  of  us  all 
from  the  Supreme  Court  to  the  States.  And 
how  much  better  It  wotild  be,  how  much 
more  sane  It  would  be.  and  how  much 
inert  decent  and  American  It  would  be  if  all 
Americans  could  spend  their  fortune*  and 
could  give  their  time  and  spend  their  ener- 
gies helping  our  system  and  Its  servants  to 
solve  your  problems  Instead  of  jwurlng  out 
the  venom  and  the  hate  that  stalemate  us  In 
progress. 

I  have  served  In  Washington  32  years— 32 
years  yesterday.  I  have  seen  five  Presidents 
fill  this  awesome  office.  I  have  known  them 
well  and  I  have  counted  them  all  as  friends: 
President  Herbert  Hoover,  President  Franklin 
Roosevelt,  President  Harry  Tniman.  Presi- 
dent Dwlght  Elsenhoww,  and  President  John 
Kennedy. 

In  each  administration,  the  greatest  bur- 
den that  the  President  had  to  bear  has  been 
the  burden  of  his  own  countrymen's  unthink- 
ing and  unreasoning  hate  and  division.  So 
in  these  days,  the  fate  of  this  office  is  the  fate 
of  us  aU.  I  would  ask  all  Americans  on  this 
day  of  prayer  and  reverence  to  think  on  these 
things.  I*t  all  who  speak  and  all  who  teach 
and  all  who  preach  and  all  who  publish  and 

all  who  broadcast  and  all  who  read  or  listen 

let  them  reflect  upon  their  responsibilities  to 
bind  our  wounds,  to  heal  our  sores,  to  ma^^ 
our  society  well  and  whole  for  the  tasks 
ahead  of  us.  It  is  this  work  that  I  most  want 
us  to  do,  to  banish  rancor  from  out  words 
and  malice  from  our  hearta.  to  close  down 
the  poison  spring  o*  hatred  and  Intolerance 
and  fanaticism;  to  protect  our  unity  North 
and  South,  East  and  West;  to  hasten  the  day 
when  bias  of  race,  religion  and  region  Is  no 
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Bore;  ftnd  to  muk»  th«  day  wben  our  gr—t 
flnerglM  and  daccodM  and  ^Hrlt  wUI  be  tnm 
•t  tbe  bordcna  ttiak  w«  hav*  bom*  too  loag. 
Our  Tlcw  la  outward.  Our  tbruat  Lb  fcx-- 
ward,  but  wa  ramembar  tn  our  baarta  t>M^ 
laave  young  man  who  Uvea  Iq  tiooored 
ateraai  rast  acroaa  the  Potomac  Wa  remem- 
Bar  him;  wa  raaamber  his  wonderful  and 
aouragaouB  widow  that  w«  all  lova.  Wa  i«> 
member  Caroline  and  John  and  all  the  graat 
^■dly  who  gnva  the  Nation  thla  aon  and 
•vothar. 

And  to  honor  hla  masiory  and  the  future 
•£  the  works  ha  started,  I  have  today  deter- 
■ilned  that  Station  No.  I  at  the  Atlantic 
IBaalle  Range  and  a  If  ASA  I>aunch  Operation 
Center  tn  Florida  Bhall  hereafter  be  known 
■■  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Space  Cantar. 

X  have  alao  acted  today  with  the  ua<ler- 
Mandlag  and  the  support  of  my  friend,  tha 
CkMremor  at  Florida,  Fama  Bryant,  to  change 
tta  nama  at  Cape  Canaveral.  It  shall  be 
kkown  haraaftar  aa  Capa  Kennedy. 

m  ttote  Thankagtvlag  Day,  a«  we  gather 
in  the  warmth  of  our  families,  in  tha  mutual 
^wa  and  raapaet  that  we  have  for  one 
'"  and  aa  we  tjow  our  beada  in  rub- 
to  Oivlaa  Providence.  let  ua  alao 
<Sod  for  tha  yaara  that  He  gava  ua 
inspiration    through   His   aarvant,   John   F. 


December  ^ 


Vhtlon.  and  indeed  for  the  world,  and  would 
W,f  that  out  of  this  shoektng  experience. 
Ood  win  recaU  \is  to  HlxuMlf."  flb*  fctohnn 
concluded. 

Other  clargycnan  who  partlcipatad  tn  tha 
service  war*  tha  Reveaand  Or.  O.  Avery  Lee. 
pastor  of  St.  Charlas  Avenue  Baptist  Church' 
the  Reverend  Dr.  Alex  W.  Hunter,  minister 
of  tha  First  Presbyterian  Church;  tha  Rev- 
arend  Hartiert  L.  Pollnard.  minister  of  the 
St.  Charlea  Av«nue  Christian  Church,  and 
the  Reverend  George  Wilson,  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Oreater  New  Orleans  S^deraOon 
of  Churchaa. 

Tha  Bevarend  W.  K.  Bisk,  Jr..  minister  of 
the  Elysian  Fields  BaptUt  Church,  prealded. 
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Lat  ua  todBT  ranew  our  dedication  to  tha 
^•■1*  thati  ara  American.  Let  us  imray  for 
Bto  dlvttia  wladonx  tn  iMnlahtng  from  our 
!■■<&  anF  t&justiev  or  tntoiaraDce  or  oppres- 
ttmmtmmmj  at  oar  feikuw  Americana  whatever 
Ihalr  opteton,  whafeaver  the  color  of  their 
Alaa — for  Gkxl  made  aU  of  ua,  not  aome  of 
VK.  tn  Hla  Image.  AU  of  oa,  not  juat  sooae  ot 
«■(  aae  «♦«  children. 

Azul.  AnaUy.  to  yo«  aa  your  Praaldent,  I 
ask  that  you  remember  your  country  and 
Muaamtaar  ma  each  day  tn  your  prayers, 
wmA  I  pledge  to  you  the  beat  within  me  to 
milL  fbr  a  new  American  greatneaa,  a  nav 
May  when  peaoa  la  naorv  secure,  when  justice 
te  aaore  onlvenai.  when  freedom  is  mora 
strong  In  every  home  of  all  mwnltind- 

pnom     the    New     Orleaaa     (la.)     Tlmea- 

Pteayune.  Hot.  3iC  DOS) 

Bis  HUP    Scosxs    Eatx    Clikati — Csiis    mm 

AaatacAjts   To  Racoeinza   Oxnxa 

The  Kplscopal  bishop  of  Lonislana  calletf 
uooo.  Americans  to  recognize  their  gollt  Frt- 
4a^  niflfit  at  a  service  of  prayer  ami  medita- 
tion occasioned  by  the  asaasalnaClan  of  Pres- 
ident Sauady. 

The  Rlg^t  Reverend  Glrault  M.  Jones  told 
worahlpeza  at  the  Chiutzh  Honae  on  St. 
Chaxlea  Avenue.  "We  have  so  completely  for- 
saken the  Biblical  precepts  of  charity  and  of 
beotherhood  that  what  was  once  a  cloee-lcnfl 
aadetj  la  coming  apart  at  the  seams." 

"We  know  that  hatred  leads  to  Tiolenaa; 
and  yet  we  bave  been  wClIng  to  risk  such 
cansequences.  We  have  Identified  political 
policies  with  one  man.  we  have  personalized 
worldwide  social  unrest  by  thia  m^n's  Image, 
we  have  shared  In  gossip.  In  offccrfor  jokea. 
and  In  deliberate  misrepresentation  •  •  • 
an  In  such  a  way  aa  to  phmt  the  seeda  of 
personal  ttstretf,  and  to  nurae  them  tnta 
flbwer.'*  Bishop  Jones  said. 

"America  has  created  a  climate  of  sus- 
picion and  of  hatred  In  which  no  man  Is 
permitted  to  Be  himself."  he  told  wocship- 
pers  at  the  service,  held  by  Oie  Oreater  New 
Orleans  ^deration  of  Churchea  and  the  Mew 
Orleana  Ministerial  Uhlon. 

Stating  the  "American  way  of  Mf«~  can- 
not "stand  the  test  of  world  scrutiny,-  Btahop 
Jonea  contlmied,  "and  now  we  nnist  admit 
what  can  happen  in  the  CoDgo,  or  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  or  in  Vietnam  •  •  • 
can  also  happen  here." 

"This  U  a  tragic  day.  We  grieve  the  low 
of  a  President,  and  we  would  honor  hie 
memory.  We  grieve  for  his  family,  and  we 
would  offer  sympathy.    We  grieve  for  this 
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AaBAaaDfATiON  Plwb  Sogbtt  Auo  SxmraKD 
Two    GsssT   Wooaas 
(By  Roecoe  Drunxnond) 
Everyone    who    has   spoken    and   written 
about  the  mlsahapen  events  that  liave  en- 
gulfed  us — aaaaaslnatlon   and  then  nrurder 
on  top  of  assassination — have  avowed  and 
prayed  and  predicted  that»  as  a  people  and  as 
a  nation,  we  would  emergfe  from  the  shock 
and  shame  of  these  events  a  l}etter  people 
and  a  better  nation. 

I  beneve  this  win  prove  to  be  true.  But 
neither  words  of  wrath  nor  words  of  expia- 
tion nor  wor<ft  pious  and  wtshftil  tntwirfng 
will  make  it  as.  Words  win  do  nttl*  and 
words  without  deeds  will  do  nothing. 

Jesus  tatight  that  man  mxist  be  ^ldged  by 
his  frulta.  not  by  hts  protestations.  And 
^ul.  m  hie  letter  to  the  Phillpplans,  after 
commending  us  to  Chink  on  whatsoever 
things  are  pure  and  honeat  and  Jmrt  and  of 
good  report.  Instantly  added  the  higher 
command: 

"These  things,  which  ye  have  Iwth  learned 
and  received,  and  heard,  and  seen  in  Me.  do. 
and  the  God  of  peace  shall  be  with  you  " 
(PhlUppIan*  <;  9) 

If  we  are  te  leam  some  good  from  these 
horrible  events,  we  must  fix  clearly  in  mind 
the  exact  wound*  that  have  been  Inflicted 
upon  our  society  and  upon  our  Ifatlon. 

The  murder  of  the  President  is  grievous 
enough.  But  great  woimds  were  inflicted 
upon  our  whole  democracy. 

1.  The  assaasln'B  bullet  struck  f^om  the 
hands  of  the  88.83«,3e5  dtliena  who  went  to 
the  polls  in  IWO  thctr  precious  right  to  have 
a  President  of  their  own  chooeing  and  an 
administration  by  ttie  consent  of  the  ad- 
ministered. 

2.  The  murderer's  buHet  sti  uck  from  the 
handk  of  Oie  accused  assaastn  the  most 
precious  guarantee,  of  a  ttte  society,  an  open 
Olal  tn  open  court  by  a  Jury  of  his  peers. 

These  are  two  gilevuus  wounds  to  the 
fiber  and  fabric  o*  what  most  Americans 
cfaertsh  as  the  pillars  of  our  social  ctMnpact: 
a  knife  wound  at  our  process  of  democracy, 
a  kntSe  wound  at  the  procces  of  justice. 

After  Jack  Ruby  shot  Lee  Harvey  Oswanx 
as  he  was  surrounded  by  Dallas  police  tn  the 
basement  of  the  ctty  Jan,  you  no  doubt  lis- 
tened to  the  many  Interviewi  In  the  street 
wlilch  televIUon  recorded.  Ifot  a  few  of  them 
expressed  their  praise  and  plcasxire  at  the 
murder  ot  the  accused  aasuBsin.  In  almoat 
the  same  words,  each  said,  "T  believe  in  an 
eye  for  an  eye.  a  tooth  for  a  tooth;  rta  glad 
he  got  it." 

Are  they,  when  they  ttiink  It  orer?  Our 
crlmlnar  law  Is  based,  in  part,  on  the  OM 
Testament  moral  law  of  an  eye  fbr  an  eye, 
the  doctrine  that  punishment  must  fit  the 
crime.  But  who  shall  determine  the  guilty? 
An  enemy,  an  avenger,  a  crackpot— or  a  court 
ot  law?  Butiy  acted  to  sentence  Oswald  be>- 
fore  he  was  tried — and  the  American  social 
compact  was  torn  asunder  aa  it  >"»t  t)eea 
torn  too  often  in  recent  years. 

I  l>elieve  that  the  point  of  beginning  Is 
to  be  a  little  leas  sure  that  we  alone  are 


right  and  that  those  wlxo  disagree  are  auto- 
matlcaUy  wrong.  I  ahare  tha  view  that  the 
words  and  actk»a  of  the  extremist  right  and 
the  extraanlst  left  have  sown  seeds  of  hatred 
and  violence  in  the  land.  But  even  here  I 
would  draw  with  great  care  the  lessons  from 
the  acu  of  hldeouanaBs  we  have  recently  ex- 
perienced. 

There  Is  no  evidence  that  the  aaaasslna- 
Uon  waa  the  act  of  a  raciat.  There  U  no 
evidence  that  the  aaaaasln  waa  influenced 
to  eommlt  his  act  by  the  seeds  of  liatred 
which  extreme  racists  have  sown  and  which 
have  come  to  fruition  In  the  miuder  of 
Medgar  Evers  and  the  Negro  schoolchUdren 
in  Birmingham. 

We  dont  know  what  went  on  in  Oswalds 
twisted  mind  and,  becaiise  Ruby  took  the 
law  In  his  hands,  we  never  vrlll  know. 

But  we  do  know  that  the  words  of  Presi- 
dent Johnson  need  to  be  taken  to  lieart  by 
all  of  us:  "Let  us  put  an  end  to  the  teaclilng 
and  preaching  of  hate  and  evil  and  violence. 
Let  us  turn  away  f>om  the  flanatles  of  the 
far  left  and  the  far  right,  from  the  apostles 
of  Irtttemess  and  bigotry,  from  those  defiant 
of  law  and  thoae  who  poxir  venom  into  our 
Nation's  btoodstream." 

Why  shouldn't  we? 

[Prom  the  Baltimore  (Md.)   Bun,  Nov    3^ 

IM3{ 

Trx  PtZBioKirr 

•>Qhn  Ft  tug  er  aid  Kennedy  la  deaA,  and  the 

Nation  mouraa  him.    Yaateiday's  flzst  sliock 

of  Ijorror  glvea  way  Uiia  morning  to  a  depth 

of  aorrow  tMyond  expression.    We  oan.  at  thla 

moment  only  look  back  larlefly.  and.  try  to 

loflk.  forward  hrleOly.  and  Look  into  our  own 

hearts  as  individuals  and  as  a  people. 

President  Kennedy  loved  the  life  that  has 
been  taken  h-om  tilm.  That  is  what  we  think 
of  first,  remembering  him.  The  pictures  that 
come  back  are  the  lively  ones:  the  candidate 
flghUng  with  a  kind  of  cheerful  Seroelty  for 
the  great  effloa  in  tha  perf  onaanca  of  whoae 
duties  he  died;  the  President  Wnghing^  «nn- 
ing.  throwing  tilmaelf  into  a  speech.  Joking 
with  his  children,  reveling  la  a  world  full  of 
things  to  see  and  hear  and  think  about  and 
above  all,  do.  Life  and  color  and,  tause  his 
favorite  word,  vigor,  went  with  hiiw  every- 
where. He  waa  greatly  endowed  by  fortune 
and.  unlike  many  men  sa  endowed,  knew  it. 
Complaint  and  repining  were  no  part  of  h^rn 
Lethargj  waa  no  part  of  kla.  Thia  quality 
of  vividness,  which  captivated  firat  the  coun- 
try and  than  much  of  the  world,  makce  It 
seem  an.  the  more  Incredible  Uiat  ha  ahoxild 
have  iMen  struck  down,  at  t2ie  peak  of  his 
alxllltiea,  gone  at  an  age  wlien  mf»t  men  of 
tils  stature  are  still  bat  on  their  way  toward 
high  achievement. 

UU  death  is  a  tragedy  with  many  faceta 
The  country'a  first  thoughts  go  to  his  family, 
his  gentle  wlA  and  his  young  children,  ooly 
Just  old  enough  to  understand  that  their 
father  and  companion  is  gone;  his  close-knit 
band  of  trrothers  and  alstecs,  hie  parent*. 
who  now  lose  «  third  chUd  dead  too  yonnfc 
That  for  aU  of  us  la  the  personal  aaoect;  ta 
loss,  ail  mankind  Is  kin. 

There  ia  the  tragedy  too  of  great  tasks 
unfinished,  af  the  plow  stopped  part  way 
down  the  furrow,  the  house  left  standing  in 
framework,  the  story  checked  mldsentence. 
No  one  now  can  say  what  Ml-.  Kennedy's 
accomplishments  would  liave  been  had  he 
lived.  We  do  know  that  he  was  a  strong 
man  in  a  crisis,  and  the  graver  the  crisis  ths 
stronger  the  man.  Berlin  in  1901  and  Cuba 
last  year  are  the  memorable  examplea.  writ- 
ten forever  In  our  history:  at  those  breath- 
less momenta  President  Kennedy  held  the 
Nation's  fate  in  his  hands,  and  the  hands 
were  firm.  We  do  know  that  In  shocking 
national  fallnre,  aa  with  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  Mr. 
Kennedy  could  take  upon  hitnself  the  fufl 
tmrden  of  responsibility.  We  do  know  that 
he  left  his  country  stronger  in  the  world 
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than  he  tiad  found  it,  and  more  confident  of 
its  destiny.  We  do  know  that  wtien  internal 
discord  aroae  to  threaten  our  tranquillity, 
because  of  wrongs  left  too  long  unrighted,  he 
faced  the  issue  gravely,  squarely,  and  hon- 
estly, leading  the  country  in  another  crisis, 
a  crisis  this  time  of  the  national  conscience. 
Thus  the  record  so  far.  What  the  rest  might 
have  been  we  stuill  never  know. 

Regret  for  a  life*  work  cruelly  cut  off,  and 
honor  at  the  way  Mr.  Kennedy  died,  and 
grief  over  personal  loss,  are  not  enough. 
We  must  resolve  as  a  nation  that  the  story 
in  which  Mr.  Kennedy  was  for  aU  too  abort 
a  time  the  chief  actor  shaU  continue,  and 
grow  brighter  and  more  honorable,  until  the 
blots  of  bitterness  and  hatred  no  longer  stain 
Its  pages. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States 
continues;  that  Government  of  which  a 
President  is  at  once  master  and  servant. 
Any  one  man's  passing  is,  in  the  long  life  of 
this  democracy,  but  a  missed  heartbeat.  Mr. 
Kennedy,  who  had  looked  death  In  the  face 
oftener  than  moat,  who  was  a  scholar  of  the 
Constitution  and  a  pragmatic  politician, 
knew  that  as  well  as  anyone.  To  every 
President  the  existence  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency is  a  constant  reminder  of  the  conti- 
nuity of  the  Republic,  though  men  are 
mwtal.  It  must  have  crossed  Mr.  Kennedy's 
mind,  from  that  moment  more  than  3  years 
ago  when  he  asked  Lyndon  Johnson  to  run 
for  office  with  him.  that  his  old  Senate  col- 
league, his  political  rival  and  friend,  might 
through  an  accident  of  history  t>e  hU  sue- 
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Upon  President  Johnson  now  falls  this 
weight  of  office.  Only  one  other  man  in 
tlie  United  States  knows  how  heavy  the 
mantle  is  when  it  falls  suddenly  upon  the 
shoulders.  Harry  Truman,  In  1946,  spoke  for 
Lyndon  Johnson  today  when  he  asked  his 
hearers,  if  they  ever  prayed,  to  pray  for  him 
now. 

[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Nov.  27. 19«3I 

KXNKIDT'S   GaXAT  WoSK— 1X8  IMPACT   ABXOAD 

(By  Joseph  C.  Harsch) 
LOKDON. — John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  have 
time  to  achieve  everything  he  hoped  to 
achieve.  The  biggest  single  waste  in  terms 
of  statecraft  is  that  he  wUl  not  have  the 
chance  to  use  in  What  might  liave  been  tils 
second  term  the  influence  and  prestige  which 
he  had  gained  during  his  first. 

The  immediate  damage  is  minor,  since,  In 
effect,  a  recess  had  been  caUed  in  diplomatic 
affairs.  The  week  of  the  assassination  opened 
with  a  restatement  of  the  world  balance  of 
power  by  Secretary  of  Defense  Robert  S. 
McNamara  which  had  the  effect  of  closing 
the  season.  The  Soviets  would  hardly  be 
expected  to  negotiate  In  the  wake  of  an  an- 
nouncement of  decUlve  Western  superiority 
in  l)oth  conventional  and  nuclear  weapons. 

Even  without  the  McNamara  speech  the 
chances  of  useful  or  constructive  diplomacy 
aurlng  the  balance  of  this  year  and  1964  were 
uncertain.  Great  nations  do  not  often  ne- 
KOtUte  over  major  issues  when  elections  are 
m  the  offing.  Had  Mr.  Kennedy  been  spared 
he  might  have  been  able  to  do  lltUe  more 
juitu  after  the  November  elections  next  year 
than  others  apparently  can  do  now.  It  ap- 
peared  probable  to  be  a  period  of  waiting. 

But  had  he  won  his  reelecUon  subatan- 
iiwiy.  he  would  have  possessed  such  Influence 
and  prestige  as  few  staesmen  in  hUtory  ever 
have  achieved.  It  would  have  been  an  ad- 
vantage to  himself  and  his  country  of  signifi- 
cant value— a  credit  to  be  spent  for  the 
greater  security  of  his  country,  of  his  aUles 
and  of  the  world. 

An  English  workman  who  knew  me  to  be 
an  American  stopped  me  on  the  street  and 
onered  me  his  sympathy  on  my  loss  and  told 
me  that  when  he  heard  the  news  he  wept 
1  asked  him  why,  and  he  said,  "He  was  one 


of  us.  He  was  a  good  man.  And  I  felt  safe 
while  he  was  there." 

Many  "felt  safe  while  he  was  there." 

That  feeling  of  safety  was  not  an  old 
condition;  it  was  a  very  recent  condition. 
It  can  be  dated  from  the  Cul>an  crisis  of 
October  a  year  ago.  Until  Cuba,  the  duel 
between  Soviet  Premier  Nlklta  8.  Khrushchev 
and  Mr.  Kennedy  was  tinresolved  and  relent- 
less. At  some  point  there  had  to  t>e  the 
decisive  confrontation,  the  final  test  of 
strength. 

Ttiat  moment  of  the  Cuban  crisis  grows 
larger  In  perspecUve  as  it  recedes  into  the 
past.  It  stands  out  on  the  record  of  the 
past  as  the  watershed  between  the  period 
when  the  possibility  of  nuclear  war  ever 
was  present  in  our  lives  and  the  period 
when  the  danger  seems  itself  to  be  a  major 
deterrent. 

Mr.  Kennedy  gave  the  West,  Indeed  all 
the  world,  the  priceless  gain  of  release  from 
fear  of  Inevitable  nuclear  war.  He  gave  us 
all  a  chance  to  look  and  think  and  plan 
ahead  in  an  atmosphere  of  confidence  and 
relief. 

Perhaps  not  everyone  realized  the  achieve- 
ment until  the  man  who  had  gained  it  was 
gone.  Surely  the  workman  on  the  street  did 
not  realize  until  the  blinding  moment  of 
tragedy  that  he  Indeed  had  felt  more  safe 
and  secure  over  a  whole  year  for  the  first 
time  since  the  last  great  war  ended.  When 
the  climactic  moment  came,  he  understood 
it  and  could  articulate  it. 

In  one  sense  that  achievement  remains 
for  the  greater  safety  of  all.  The  clock  can 
scarcely  be  turned  back  entirely  to  the  dark 
and  dangerous  times  before  the  Cuban  con- 
frontation. The  essential  facts  of  these  new 
times  remain  unaltered  and  vmdanuiged.  It 
is  reasonable  to  assume  that  diplomacy  can 
resume  its  work  once  the  various  political 
uncertainties  of  the  next  year  are  resolved. 

But  there  already  will  have  l>een  two  Presi- 
dents In  the  White  House  in  Washington 
during  a  span  of  2  years  and  10  months  and 
there  Is  now  a  poaslbUlty  of  three  In  3  years. 
The  chance  of  much  achievement  iintil  this 
time  of  change  is  over  is  not  large. 

The  evil  work  In  Dallas  has  taken  from 
us  all  the  opportunity  Mr.  Kennedy  had 
earned  for  himself  and  the  hiiman  race  to 
use  a  longer  period.  None  other  can  use 
it  for  him  as  he  coxild  tiave  used  it.  It  takee 
the  t>etter  part  of  4  years  to  make  a  President. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  only  Just  emerged  in  his 
full  stature  as  the  leading  statesman  of  the 
world  when  hatred  struck  him  down.  This 
is  the  heaviest  loss  to  the  world. 

[From  the  Washington   (D.C.)   Poet. 
Nov.  26.  1963] 

Go,   STaAMCKB 

(By  Joseph  Alsop) 

Of  all  the  men  In  public  life  In  his  time. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  the  most 
Ideally  formed  to  lead  the  United  States  of 
America. 

Such,  at  any  rate,  is  this  reporter's  Judg- 
ment, perhaps  biased,  but  at  any  rate  based 
on  long  experience  and  cloee  obeervatlon. 
and  no  longer  poeaible  to  suspect  as  self- 
serving.  To  l>e  sure.  Judging  Kennedy  was 
never  easy,  for  he  was  no  common  man,  to 
be  Judged  by  common  standards. 

Courage.  Intelligence,  and  practicality;  a 
passion  for  excellence  and  a  longing  to  ex- 
cel; atx>ve  all.  a  deep  love  of  tills  country, 
a  burning  pride  in  its  past,  and  imremitting 
confidence  in  the  American  future — these 
were  the  qualities  which  acted,  so  to  say,  as 
the  mainsprings  of  Kennedy  the  President. 

Kennedy  the  man,  Kennedy  the  private 
face,  was  half  the  enemy  and  half  the  rein- 
forcement of  Kennedy  the  President.  He 
had  an  enviable  grace  of  manner  and  per- 
son. He  enjoyed  pleasure.  After  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  he  was  the  first  American  Presi- 
dent to  care  for  learning  for  its  own  sake. 


After  Abraham  Lincoln,  he  was  the  first 
American  President  with  a  rich  vein  of  per- 
sonal humor — which  Is  a  very  different  thing 
from  the  capacity  to  make  Jokae. 

This  strange,  dry,  detached,  eelf-mocking 
humor  no  doubt  aided  him  to  asaeas  men 
and  events:  but  in  his  public  role,  It  was  a 
handicap.  Certainly  it  was  not  the  same 
sort  of  handicap  as  Lincoln's  himior.  which 
actxially  prevented  great  nxmibers  of  other- 
wise intelligent  persons  from  taking  Lincoln 
seriously. 

President  Kennedy's  humor  instead  inhll>- 
Ited  him  from  showing  the  depth  of  his 
feelings.  Any  public  exhibition  of  emotion 
gave  him  goosefiesh.  So  foolish  people  said 
he  was  a  cold,  imfeellng  man,  although  few 
men  in  oiu-  time  have  had  stronger  feeUngs 
alwut  those  things  tliat  mattered  to  him. 

After  his  country,  what  mattered  most  to 
him  was  to  Uve  Intensely,  vrtth  purpoee  and 
effect.  He  was  in  sc«ne  sense  the  ultimate 
personification  of  the  observation  of  Jus- 
tice Holmes:  "Man  U  bcwTi  to  act;  to  act  U 
to  affirm  the  worth  of  an  end;  and  to  affirm 
the  worth  of  an  end  is  to  create  an  Ideal." 
The  ideal  that  Mr.  Kennedy  affirmed  In  ac- 
tion was  singularly  simple:  for  no  m^n  was 
ever  more  contemptous  of  the  theological 
complexities  of  ideology.  (It  was  hard  to 
know,  indeed,  whether  he  held  a  more  sov- 
ereign contempt  for  the  doctrinaire  mushi- 
nees  erf  the  extreme  American  left  or  for  the 
doctrinaire  hate-preaching  of  the  extreme 
American  right.  He  was  slow  to  anger,  but 
these  made  his  gorge  rise. ) 

His  Ideal  could  t>e  completely  summed 
up  In  only  a  score  of  so  of  words — a  nation 
conceived  in  Uberty  and  dedicated  to  the 
proposition  that  aU  men  are  created  equal 
the  proud  stronghold  of  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom; and  the  standing  promise  to  all  men 
Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  shaU  not  perish  from  the 
earth.  The  noble,  ancient  ptiraaes.  the 
pieced -together  tags  from  the  finest  of  all 
American  utterances,  are  as  weU  worn  by 
now  as  antique  coins,  whose  legend  Is  Illegi- 
ble. But.  he  could  read  the  legend  stlU 
He  stiU  took  this  definition  of  our  Nation's 
purpose  with  perfect  Uteralness  and  this 
was  the  ideal  that  his  actions  sought  to 
affirm. 

Whereas.  Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  took 
office  when  the  Nation  was  clamoring  for 
leaderstilp  and  crying  out  to  be  shown  a 
new  course.  Jotm  Fltxgerald  Kennedy  took 
office  in  a  time  of  vlcdent — yet  hardly  com- 
prehensible, change. 

Too  many,  then  as  now.  confronted  the 
vast  revolutionary  proceeses  of  our  time 
either  with  fatty  complacency  or  with  shrill, 
embittered  Indignation.  His  tack  was  there- 
fore a  hard  task,  and  he  was  untimely  cut 
off  before  his  task  could  be  haU  done. 

Yet  if  we  look  at  our  coxmtry  and  the 
world  in  which  we  live— if  we  honestly  com- 
I>are  the  prospects  now  op>enlng  l>efore  us 
with  the  prospects  &s  they  seemed  when  Mr. 
Kennedy's  I»resldency  began — we  can  see  that 
there  has  l>een  a  new  birth  of  hope. 

It  is  perhaps  pardonable,  at  this  moment, 
to  be  personal.  Speaking  lor  myself,  I  have 
not  dared  to  hope  as  I  do  now  since  thoee 
first  months  of  the  Korean  war,  when  such 
overly  high  hopes  were  bom  from  a  strong 
sense  that  America  was  grandly  accompllah- 
Ing  a  high,  historic  service.  That  service 
had  its  heavy  price. 

I  stUl  remember  watching  the  wolfhound 
regiment  through  a  long,  liard  fight,  and 
how  the  l>odies  of  the  faUen  were  carried 
in  when  the  fight  was  won,  and  how  I  sud- 
denly could  think  only  of  Slmonldes'  epitaph 
that  was  inscrilied.  for  all  to  read,  on  the 
tomb  of  the  dead  Spartans  at  Thermopylae: 

"Go  stranger,  and  in  I^kcedaemon  tell 
That  here  o)>edient  to  the  laws  we  feU." 

But  the  Preaident  who  Is  lost  to  tia.  Ilka 
those  men  who  were  loet  so  many  years  ago. 
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wax  no  drtllwl.  nntbiaklng  Spartlatc  R* 
WM  the  worthy  dtizan  ctf  a  nation  great  and 
ftM— A  naUon.  aa  b*  llkad  to  thln^  that  ta 
great  b«caua«  It  la  tt—  and  tiUa  was  t2ia 
ttiou^t  that  afwaya  tnaplred  hts  too  iHrlef 
teadarahip  of  thla  mapuMta. 

(Prom   tha   Shravapcrt^Bosaler   City    (La.) 

Journal,  Nov.  2&,   1963] 

MscKLa  Ateackb  HamcotMKaa 

"The  stage  had  been  set  for  someone  to 
mtirder  President  John  P.  Kennedy  some- 
where.    It  could  have  happened  to  Shrere- 

port." 

So  spoke  Dr.  Joe  J.  Mlekle,  president  of 
Centenary  CoUege.  thla  morning.  In  addresa- 
tog  a  memorial  service  at  the  college  for  the 
aaaaaslnated  Chief  BwcutlTe. 

"I  make  these  statements."  aald  the  educa- 
•ar.  "beeanse  John  P.  Kennedy  was  much 
hated — hated  both  by  the  Communists  and 
the  professional  haters  of  Communists. 

"Judging  by  certain  edltortala.  letters  to 
the  editor,  an  avalanche  of  filthy  printed  ma- 
terial, certain  radio  and  television  programs 
and  political  speeches  by  any  number  of  can- 
«date8  for  offices  in  our  States.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy wva  the  personification  at  almost  all 
erll. 

"Thua  tt  la  that  onr  thinking  has  been 
warped  by  an  almost  endless  stream  of  worda 
c*  suspicion  and  hatred.  Hatred  and  vlo- 
tonce  have  ridden  unchecked  across  our  land. 
Bventually  thla  constant  stream  of  destruc- 
tive criticism,  suspicion,  hatred,  and  vio- 
lence begins  to  take  its  toll;  and  faith  In  our 
Cover nment,  our  churches,  our  schools,  and 
our  tntematlonal  organizations  so  vital  to 
world  peace  and  security  Is  undermined. 
Tlma,  a  cnmate  has  been  created  In  which 
atoost  any  person  of  warped  mind  or  emo- 
IBooalTy  dlstiirbed  may  feel  that  he  Is  ren- 
*rtng  a  great  service  by  sending  a  bullet 
craahtag  through  the  brain  of  a  Government 
official. 

"We  can  honor  a  great  American,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  only  if  we  Individually  and  aa  a 
nation  bow  our  heads  In  mtroepectlon,  hu- 
mility, and  repentence  before  Almlehtv  Ood  " 
Mlekle  said.  ^^     ' 

Elsewhere  In  Shreveport  and  Bossier  City, 
residents  Joined  with  the  fellow  Amertcans 
hi  the  national  day  of  moumlnr  for  the  late 
PresWent. 

Prom  11  ajn.  to  I  pjn.,  the  business  life 
of  the  comnrantty  came  to  a  virtual  stand- 
nm.  The  Shreveport  Civic  Center,  Bossier 
City  Hall,  and  many  stores  and  business  es- 
teWlshmenta  were  cloeed  dtnring  the  period 
out  of  respect  to  the  slain  Chief  Executive. 

Banks.  Pederal  and  State  offices  were  closed 
for  the  day.  So  were  Caddo  Parish  public 
and  parochial  schools.  Bossier  Parish  schools 
wlU  be  cloeed  throughout  the  week  because 
or  a  previously  announced  teachers'  meeting 
and  the  Thanksgiving  holiday. 
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grief  and  to  redeem  la  personal  dignity 

part  of  the  shfune  and  Ignominy  the  xatw^t^. 
felt. 

▼kaT  DrraaicTiTEo  chowd 
The  atory  of  the  da^  can  never  ouite  be 
dupUcatad  la  thU  reatleea  QapitaL  Scene 
after  scene  uBfoldad.  then  blurred  Into  one 
another,  and  flnaUy  ended  with  the  evening 
atatllngs  nyln«  In  as  usual  from  across  the 
Potomac  against  a  fiery  sunset. 

Sometime  during  the  day  the  White  Hoiise 
announced  the  President  Johnson,  aa  one 
of  his  first  acta  In  office,  had  sent  to  Nlklta. 
8.  Khruahchev,  Soviet  Premier,  a  message 
pledging  to  continue  the  eflorta  for  peace  of 
his  predeceasojr,  John  P.  Kenned;. 

The  Johnson  meaaage  replied  to  one  of  con- 
dolence and  sjtmpathy  from  Moscow. 

Long  before  this  annoimcement  of  state, 
however,  the  patient  crowds  had  collected 
and  waited  and  shuffled  In  the  freezing 
weather  all  night  long  for  a  chance  to  file 
past  the  bier  of  Prealdent  Kennedy.  It 
was  placed  on  the  Lincoln  catafalque  In  the 
great  echoing  rotunda  of  the  hushed  Caoi- 
tol.  *^ 

<'^<Hrlala  were  awed  at  the  queue  which,  by 
midnight,  extended  t>ack  30  blocks.  At  2 
ajn.,  and  3.  at  4,  and  again  at  5,  the  police 
warned  the  shuffling  throng  that  there  waa 
Uttle  chance  of  getting  In  before  the  great 
bronze  doors  shut  at  9  ajn.  But  stiU  they 
came  and  came. 

At  the  end.  with  the  grotesqueneas  that 
"''"8>''"  with  tragedy,  the  line  waa  hurried 
past  the  casket  In  a  kind  of  lope. 

Ail  during  Sunday  dignitaries  from  four 
quarters  of  the  globe  had  been  gathering  in 
Washington;  so  many,  so  varied,  and  so  sub- 
dued that  often  they  went  to  their  embaaslea 
virtually  unrecognized:  23  presidents  or 
prime  ministers,  3  reigning  kings,  and  the 
princes  and  princesses  of  S  countries. 
aovTST  nussaaT 
There  was  stately  President  de  Gaulle  of 
Prance,  rotund  Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  of 
West  Germany,  and  wUy  Anaatas  Mlkoyan. 
Soviet  Plrst  Deputy  Premier,  who  came  on  a 
special  flight  from  Moscow  as  Premier  Khru- 
shchev's personal  emissary. 

Prom  Britain  there  was  Prince  Philip, 
Prime  Minister  Alec  Douglas-Home,  and  op- 
position leader  Harold  Wilson.  There  was 
beautiful  Queen  Prederika  of  Oraeee,  pic- 
turesque Emperor  HaUe  Selasale.  and  Pnmlcr 
Hayato  Dceda  from  Japan. 

Then  somewhat  before  noon,  down  hlataric 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  came  the  roU  of  drums, 
and  the  crowds,  Uned  10  to  ao  deep,  crane<l 
to  see  the  military  procession  and  cortege, 
moving  from  the  Capitol  to  the  White  House, 
from  whence  It  would  go  on  to  St.  Matthew's 
Roman  Catholic  Cathedral. 

The  grief  was  genuine  but  Is  was  different 
from  that  which  greeted  the  bier  of  Franklin 
D.  Rooeevelt  on  hla  final  ride. 


only  the  clatter  mt  the  horses,  the  cadenced 
aeaa  at  soldlen*  feet,  and  the  Ah-  Force  band 
P>ayliiV  "America,  the  Beautiful." 

At  mea^  times  at  the  cathedral  and  later 
M™.  Kamsedy  atood  with  her  two  Ijrothers. 
la-law.  Bobert  Keanedy  an«t  Btfwanl  Ken- 
nedy. 

Carolina  and  John  Jr.,  wearing  blue  coats 
arrived  in  a  car  and  Joined  their  mother! 
^^  thoughts  ware  toward  her  ahlldren;  she 
oomf  ortad  John  who  cried  at  one  point. 

A    BOT'S    BALXm 

At  another  time  she  bent  over  aa  ^he  band 
played,  and  he  stepped  forward,  holding  a 
pretended  salute. 

She  seemed  composed  as  she  emerged  after 
the  sonorous  Latin  service  and  waited  while 
the  coffin  waa  placed  back  on  the  caisson  for 
Its  final  ride  to  Arlington.  She  held  the 
hands  of  her  two  children,  Caroline  sobhlng. 
Bells  pealed  softly. 

Two  former  Presidents  and  old  opponents. 
Dwight  D.  Elaenliower  and  Harry  S.  Ttuman, 
chatted  on  the  cathedral  steps.  They  were 
asked  by  Senator  Kxnnedt  to  speak  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  came  forward  briefly  to  say  a 
few  quiet  words  of  comfort.  Then  they 
entered  the  same  car  for  the  ride  to  the 
cemetery. 

CKNTEX    or    SCZVK 

It  was  around  Mrs.  Kennedy  that  the  scene 
turned.  It  waa  she  that  the  huahed  and  al- 
moet  awe-struck  crowd  followed  with  its 
eyea. 

In  the  solemn  serenity  of  Arlington  ceme- 
tery the  simple  headstones  of  soldiers  from 
all  America 'a  battles  lie  In  ordered  sequence. 

The  sky  waa  ao  dear  that  vapor  trails  of 
airplanes  were  like  sweeping  chaUunarks  on 
a  blue  board. 

So  on  a  brilliant  htovember  afternoon,  in 
which  shadows  graduaUy  lengthened.  John 
P.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts,  oacne  to  rest 
at  last,  some  of  his  work  done,  most  undone. 
In  a  career  cut  short  in  senseless  tragedy. 

Shortly  before  mltlnlght,  Mrs.  Kennedy 
slipped  out  of  the  White  House  and  rode  to 
Arlington  National  Cemetery  to  place  flowera 
on  her  husband's  grave.  A  perpetual  flame 
on  the  grave  was  burning  through  Its  first 
nl«ht. 

The  only  meaning  to  all  the  ahock  and  hor- 
ror at  the  end  came  from  the  poature  of  hla 
wife.  Jacqueline,  a  woman  long  considered 
beautiful,  but  who  came  through  the  ordeal 
with  ennobling  dignity. 


(Prom  the  Chrlatlan  Science  Monitor. 
Nov.  37. 1963] 

A  SCXMK  UmmPLJCATBI 

(By  Richard  L.  Strout) 

Washdjcton.— Pictures  and  sounds  and 
music  told  the  story  better  than  words. 

The  Nation,  emotionally  depleted,  went 
back  to  everyday  life— to  routine  Jobs  to 
holiday  shopping,  and  to  television  commer- 
cials, but  with  a  new  President  and  ache 
when  It  thought  of  a  former  one  and  with 
a  sense  of  guilt  that  tt  could  not  quUe  de- 
fine but  cotild  not  eliminate. 

Above  all,  the  IfaUon  had  watched  a  brave 
woman,  ttn.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  repre- 
senting It  among  visiting  kings,  presidents, 
and  dignitaries — a  woman  who  had  seen  her 
young  husband  slain  at  her  side  only  3  days 
before  but  who  somehow  managed  flom  an 
inner  spring  of  strength  and  self-control  to 
put  her  sense  of  duty  above  her  personal 


DDTEmnfC    EMOTIONS 


For  Roosevelt,  the  crowd  made  no  effort  to 
hide  Ita  sobs,  as  though  for  a  father  or  pro- 
tector. For  President  Kennedy,  It  was 
poignant  rather  than  overwhelming.  The 
feeling  toward  this  gay,  graceful  young  man 
evidently  did  not  go  so  deep  as  to  the  wartime 
President;  it  was  the  tragedy  of  a  broken 
home  and  lost  opportunity  rather  than  the 
vivid  personal  Identlflcatlon  to  the  President 
of  12  years.  Above  all,  It  was  crowd  eager 
to  see  Mtt.  Kennedy. 

Soldiers,  sailors,  airmen,  marines,  and  spe- 
cial service  detachments  moved  precisely, 
with  black-draped  drums.  The  Journey  was 
In  two  parts.  The  procession  came  to  the 
White  House  that  seemed  to  be  keeping  a 
kind  of  silent  vlgtl  of  Its  own.  And  there 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  family  and  the  vteltlng^ 
dignitaries  left  cars  and  walked  behlntt  ia» 
procession  to  the  cathedral. 

Crowds  were  so  dense  along  the  streeta  tltatt 
those  In  the  rear  could  not  see.    Many  heanf 


A  PaOCUUCATBOlT 

(Miayor  Victor  H.  Schlro  Issued  the  follow- 
ing proclamation  today  designating  Monday. 
November  25.  190S,  as  a  day  of  sorrow  in  New 
Orleans  In  memory  of  the  late  President  John 
P.  Kennedy.) 

Whereas  the  sxidden  and  untimely  death 
of  Jotm  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  t*e  39th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America,  has 
cast  the  dark  pall  of  sorrow  and  regret  over 
the  city  of  New  Orleans;  and 

Whereas  the  assassination  of  our  Chief 
Esecutlve  ranks  with  the  vilest  crimes  of 
this  generation  and  as  such  brings  down  the 
resentment  of  law-abiding  people  every- 
where; and 

Whereas  citizens  of  this  community  abhor 
and  do  condemn  this  truly  un-American  act 
which  snuffed  out  the  very  Hfe  of  the  man 
chosen  by  Uils  great  Nation  to  be  Its  duly 
elected  President  and  Commander  la  Chief; 
and 

Whereas  law-abiding  citizens  are  outraged 
at  this  dastardly  crime  which  removes  from 
ftla  place  of  high  esteem  the  leader  of  this 
Nation,  a  man  who  not  yet  attained  his  true 
and  ultimate  mark  In  life: 

Now,  tlierefore,  I,  Victor  H.  Schtro,  by  the 
powers  vested  In  me  as  maycH-  of  the  city  of 
New  Orleans,  do  hereby  proclaim  the  day  of 
President  Kennedy's  funeral  service,  Mon- 
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day,  November  35,  1968,  to  be  a  day  ot  sor- 
row, and  urge  all  citizens  to  publicly  and 
private  mourn  tlie  passing  of  o\ir  Chief  Ex- 
ecutive. 

On  this  sad^  oeeaalon.  and  In  tribute  to  our 
late  President.  I  have  ordered  that  elty  hall 
and  all  municipal  offices  be  cloeed  and  I  re- 
quest that  all  American  flags,  displayed  on 
public  and  private  buildings,  homes.  Insti- 
tutions, etc.,  be  Bowa  at  half-mast  dtirtng 
the  period  of  local  and  national  mourning. 

I  urge  all  municipal  employees,  as  well  as 
all  citizens,  to  observe  Monday,  November  26, 
as  a  day  of  prayer  and  reverence  so  that  Ood, 
tn  His  tnflnlte  wisdom  and  goodneaa,  might: 
bring  peace  and  eternal  rest  to  the  soul  of 
President  Kennedy;  that  the  Preoident's  wife, 
B4r8.  Kennedy,  and  his  family  ml^t  be  sus- 
tained In  this  hour  of  bereavement;  that  our 
new  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  might 
be  given  strength  and  guidance  In  this  hour 
of  crisis;  that  our  Nation  might  be  greater 
united  to  meet  the  challenges  that  face  us 
today  and  in  the  days  to  come. 

In  addition,  I  reoommend  that  an  places 
of  amusement  aod  business  be  cdoeed  on 
Monday.  November  25.  Where  It  is  not  pos- 
sible to  close  certain  business  establishments 
because  of  undue  hardship  on  employers  or 
employees.  I  request  that  at  11  a.m..  c.s.t., 
on  the  above  date  that  a  8-mlnute  period  of 
•ilent  prayex  be  observed. 

I  I       ViCXOB  H.  SCHSO, 

I I  Mayor. 

[From  the  New  Orleans  (Ia.)  Tlmea- 
Plcay\me.  Nov.  25. 1963  J 
Bocos  DxscKiBES  Shock,  Sadness  in  Wash- 
ington— Says   ntEEMEN   Everywhere  Lost 
FamvB 

(By  U.S.  Representative  Hale  Booos.  House 
majority  whip) 

Washihgton,  D.C. — This  Is  a  day  I  never 
thought  I  would  see.  I  shall  always  remem- 
ber each  sad  detail. 

I  had  had  a  busy  week.  On  Sunday, 
Speaker    (Joaa    W.)    McCokmackb    brother 
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had  died  in  Boston,  and  Gongressman  (Cau) 
Albert  spent  the  week  aa  Speaker  pro  tem- 
pore, and  r  was  acting  majority  leader.  This 
meant  eenstsnt  attention  to  IToor  details. 

Today,  however,  the  House  war  not  In 
session,  and  I  thought  I  would  take  care  of 
several  of  my  rnaay  requests  flroia  con- 
stituents. 

I  got  the  news  (of  the  President's  death) 
in  a  Government  a^ncy  office  downtown. 
Immediately,  the  Capltol  switchboard  was 
swamped,  and  the  streets  of  Washington 
ahnost  instently  were  Jaauned  with  people. 

I  hurried  to  Speaker  McCormack's  office. 
He  had  Just  returned  today  from  his 
brother's  funeral  in  Boston.  Already,  the 
Secret  Service  had  quietly  moved  in  to' pro- 
tect hla  person.  (He  is  now  next  la  Ibie  of 
succession  to  President  Johnson.) 

vLooe  or  aiuifORs 

Already,  he  waa  complaining  about  the 
Secret  Service  agents.  I  told  him  that  they 
would  be  with  him  from  now  on  whether  he 
liked  It  or  not. 

We  were  flooded  with  rumors.  One  was 
that  the  Vice  President,  now  President  John- 
son, had  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack.  This 
visibly  shook  the  Speaker  and  caused  grave 
alarm  among  all  of  us.  Fortunately,  this 
dreadftd  rumor  was  unfounded. 

Soon  the  word  came  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's body  would  arrive  at  Andrews  Air 
ToTCK  Base  in  nearliy  Maryland  at  6:06  pan. 
Congressman  Cari.  Vinson,  of  Georgia,  the 
dean  of  the  House;  Speaker  McCorkack  and 
I  went  out  to  the  base  together.  Other  cars 
brought  the  other  congressional  leaders. 

Soon,  out  of  a  dear  and  crisp  autumn 
night,  came  the  beautiful  Air  Force  red- 
whlte-and-blue  Jet  No.  1.  Awaiting  it  were 
the  dignitaries  of  the  world,  who  represent 
their  Governments  in  Washington;  Repre- 
sentative Charlie  Halleck  and  Senator 
Everett  Disksen.  the  Republican  leaders  of 
the  House  and  the  Senate,  were  standing 
right  next  to  me. 
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As  the  brown  casket  carrying  tbe  body 
of  our  young  President  was  moved  from  the 
plane,  the  great  and  the  near  great  wept 
openly  for  the  brave  Mrs.  Kennedy,  who  fol- 
lowed behind  the  casket,,  and  for  the  TT^^n 
who  had  given  his  rife  for  America. 

The  President's  body  was  then  taken  to 
the  Bethesda  (Md.)   Naval  Hospital. 

The  congressional  leaders  then  went  to 
the  White  House  for  a  meettng  with  a  grave 
and  saddened  Texan  who  now  becomes  the 
loneliest  man  on  earth.  Present  from  the 
Senate  were  Senator  (MiXEjr  MAirsnzLD,  the 
majority  leader;  Senator  Dirksin.  the  mi- 
nority leader;  Senator  (Httbkrt)  Httjcphret, 
<*«  majority  whip;  Senator  (Tbdkas) 
KucHEL,  the  mtnortty  whip;  and  Senator 
(George)  SacATHSRa,  ttie  Senate  deputy  whip. 

And  from  the  Rouse,  there  were  Speaker 
McCOBiCACK,  Majority  Leader  Carl  Albert. 
Minority  Leader  Halleck,  and  myself. 


The  new  Prealdent  aske<l  ftv  ew  help. 
He  asked  for  a  united  country.  He  said  he 
had  been  in  touch  with  former  PresidenU 
Elsenhower  and  Truman  and  they  had  said 
they  would  come  to  Washington. 

We  pledged  our  help.  and.  each  of  ua.  on 
leaving  President  Johnson,  said,  •'God  bless 
you,  Mr.  President." 

As  I  left,  the  White  House  was  dark  except 
for  a  U«ht  In  the  nursery.  Tike  recking 
chair  In  the  PresWenrs  office  was  now  empty, 
aiMl  a  lump  came  Into  my  ttirea*.  I  remem- 
bered on  Wednesday.  Just  tlM  day  before 
yesterday,  at  our  usual  weekly  breakfast, 
the  vibrant  health  of  our  Ptealdent.  I  re- 
membered his  Interest,  as  arways,  tn  every 
detail  of  the  legtslatlve  program;  his  quiet 
comment  on  his  warm  reeeptioa  the  day 
before  in  Florida,  and  »»«#  canaam  tat  the 
Speaker  and  the  loas  of  his  brother. 

As  I  drove  away,  I  said  to  myaelf.  I  hare 
lost  a  friend.  The  Nation  has  Umt  a  peerless 
leader.  And  freemen  eevrywhexa  have  lost 
Iilm  too. 
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Tuesday,  December  10, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 
The  (Thaplaln.  Rev.  Bernard  Braskamp, 
D.D.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

ProTerbe  3:5:  Trust  in  the  Lord  with 
all  thine  heart  and  lean  not  upon  thine 
own  understanding. 

Almi«hty  God,  we  thank  Thee  for  the 
many  opportunities  we  daily  have  of 
bringing  our  human  life  into  a  more  loyal 
obedience  and  closer  harmony  with  the 
enduring  principles  of  truth  and  right- 
eousness. 

May  we  strive  earnestly  to  make  a 
worthy  contribution  to  the  high  adven- 
ture and  lofty  aspiration  of  establish- 
ing a  social  order  in  our  Republic  that 
has  in  it  the  splrtt  of  love  and  good  will. 

Inspire  us  with  a  sincere  longing  to 
emulate  and  manifest  those  spiritual  vir- 
tues of  faith  and  courage  which  were  the 
secret  of  the  greatness  and  strength  of 
the  Pounding  Fathers. 

Make  us  more  sensitive  to  the  guidance 
of  Thy  holy  spirit  as  we  seek  to  deter- 
mine what  kind  of  legislaUon  wUl  be 
most  helpful  in  lUting  our  beloved  coun- 
try and  aU  mankind  to  higher  levels  of 
blessedness  and  the  more  abundant  life 

Hear  ujb  in  Chriafs  name.    Amen. 
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THE  JOURNAL 
The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESmENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  communi- 
cated to  the  House  by  Mr.  Ratchford,  one 
of  his  secretaries,  who  also  informed 
the  House  t^lat  on  the  following  date 
the  President  approved  and  signed  bills 
of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 
On  December  S.  1963 : 

H.R.  3190.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  3,  1901,  relating  to  devisee  and  be- 
quests by  will; 

H.R.  3191.  An  act  to  exempt  life  Insurance 
companies  from  the  act  of  February  3.  1»13, 
regulating  loaning  of  money  on  securltiea  In 
the  District  of  Coliunbla;  and 

HJl.  7497.  An  act  to  amend  the  Life  In- 
surance Act  for  the  District  of  Columbia  re- 
lating to  annual  statements  and  for  other 
purposes. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 
A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Mc- 
Gown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced  that 
the  Senate  had  passed  without  amend- 
ment bills  of  the  House  of  the  foltowiac 
tiUes: 

HJL.  6*08.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  Shel- 
bume  Harbor  Ship  and  Marine  Constmotlon 
Co.,  Inc.;  and 


HJL  6874.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Glriseppe 
Malda.  his  wife.  Caterlna  BJalda,  and  their 
children.  Antonio,  and  Vlttorla  Malda. 

The  message  also  announced  tha.t  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  ol  the  fol- 
lowing title: 

HJl.  5M5.  An  act  to  '»«*^>»"t*'  a  procedure 
for  the  inrompt  settlement,  in  a  democratic 
manner,   of   ttie  political   etatta  of  Puerto 

Bico. 

The  message  also  announeed  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amefHtaents  In 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  Is  re- 
quested, a  Mil  of  the  House  of  the  foUow- 
tog  title: 

H.R.  9139.  An  act  making  appropriations 
for  mlUtary  construction  for  the  Department 
of  Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  endtog  Joae  SO, 
1964,  and  for  other  pxirposes. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  Insists  upon  Its  amendments  to 
the  foregoing  bill,  requests  a  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  disagreeing  votes 
of  the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  appoints 
Mr.  SiiNNis,  Mr.  Russell,  Mr.  Bxblx,  Mr. 
Byrd  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Kuchkl,  and  Mr, 
Saltonstall  to  be  the  conferees  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Stfiate  had  passed  bills  anrt  a  joint  reso- 
lutkNi  of  the  foUovlnc  tl4tes,  lo  which 
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the  concurrence   of  the  House   Is  re< 
quested: 

S.  776.  An  met  to  enoourftge  the  oreation 
of  crlgln«l  onuunental  deslgna  of  um(u1  »• 
tlclee  by  protecting  the  auttaon  of  mdi  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  ag&lnst  unauthorized 
copying: 

8.  1833.  An  act  granUng  the  conaent  of 
CongreM  to  a  further  supplemental  compact 
or  agreement  between  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Ckxnmonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
concerning  the  Delaware  River  Port  Author- 
ity, formerly  the  Delaware  River  Joint  Com- 
mlMton,  and  for  other  purpoeee; 

8. 2230.  An  act  to  encourage  physiclana 
and  dentuta  who  have  received  student  loans 
xuider  programs  established  pursuant  to 
tlUe  Vn  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to 
practice  their  profeaaions  In  areas  having  a 
shortage  of  physicians  and  dentists:  and 

8.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Commission  eetabllshed  to  report  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  wltnesaes  and  the  production  of 
evidence. 


December  10 


tee  on  Indian  Affairs  have  permission  to 
sit  diulng  general  debate  today. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Colo- 
rado? 

There  was  no  objection. 


fundamental,  and  necessary  freedom.   It 
must  be  preserved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  this  amendment 
will  be  adopted  by  this  Congress  and 
States  so  our  religious  freedom  can  be 
guaranteed  to  all  generations  to  come. 


1963 
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BflLITARy  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION8   BILL— 1964 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  speak- 
ing for  the  dlstingiilshed  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Shxppako],  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  take  from  the  Speaker's 
table  the  bill  (HJl.  9139)  making  appro- 
priations for  military  construction  for 
the  Department  of  Defense  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  disagree  to  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, and  agree  to  the  conference  re- 
quested by  the  Senate. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees:  Messrs.  Shxp- 
PAKD.  SzKKS,  Cannon,  Jonas,  and  Cioxr- 

BKRG. 


PUBLIC   WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  Uble  the  bill  (HJl.  9140)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Tennessee 
Valley  Authority,  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964.  and  for  other  purposes, 
with  Senate  amendments  thereto,  dis- 
agree to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
and  agree  to  the  conference  asked  by  the 
Senate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

The  Chair  hears  none,  and  appoints 
the  following  conferees :  Messrs.  Cannon. 
KiRWAN.  PoGARTY.  Jensin.  and  Pillion. 


SUBCOMMITTEE   ON   INDIAN 
AFFAIRS 
Mr.  ASPINALL.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 


PRAYER    AND    BIBLE    READING    IN 
OUR  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 
Mr.  DORN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DORN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today  I  Join 
many  of  my  colleagues  in  Introducing  a 
resolution  which  will  amend  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  SUtes  to  permit 
prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our  public 
schools. 

This  Congress  represents  the  Ameri- 
can people.  If  freedom  of  worship 
guaranteed  in  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  needs  clarifying  or 
amending,  then  we  should  do  so  in  the 
form  of  this  amendment.  I  greatly  fear 
that  if  we  do  not  amend  the  Constitu- 
tion permitting  freedom  of  religion  in 
our  schools  and  State  insUtutions.  this 
ban  on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  could 
spread  to  the  Armed  Forces  of  the  United 
States  with  their  bases  throughout  the 
world.  I  fear  it  could  spread  to  every 
department  of  the  Federal  Government, 
State  government,  and  local  government! 
I  shudder  to  think  of  what  will  happen 
to  our  freedom  of  religion  and  freedom 
to  worship  if  our  State  courts,  State  legis- 
latures, city  coimcils,  and  even  Congress 
is  not  permitted  to  call  on  Almighty 
God  In  our  activities  and  call  on  Him  to 
guide  us  In  leading  our  people. 

If  this  constitutional  amendment  is  not 
adopted,  I  can  foresee  the  day  when  some 
atheist  or  Communist  could  remove  from 
our  coins  or  even  the  floor  of  this  House 
the  words  "In  God  We  Trust."  I  can 
foresee  the  time  when  a  new  President 
being  sworn  In  is  not  permitted  to  place 
his  hand  upon  the  Holy  Bible.  I  can 
see  the  day  when  our  great  songs,  "Amer- 
ica." "America  the  Beautiful,"  "God 
Bless  America,"  and  "The  Star-Spangled 
Banner"  could  be  banished  from  our  pub- 
lic schools  and  governmental  meetings. 

Of   course.   Mr.    Speaker,   we   should 
read  the  Bible  and  have  prayer  in  our 
homes.    We  cannot  delegate  this  privi- 
lege   and    responsibility    solely    to    the 
church  or  the  public  school;  but  I  firmly 
believe.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  father  of 
five  children,  four  of  whom  are  in  the 
public  schools,  children  whom  I  do  not 
see  many  hours  of  each  week,  that  they 
should  have  the  freedom,  if  they  so  de- 
sire, to  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  Bible 
and  hear  a  word  of  prayer  asking  God's 
guidance  in  their  educational  endeavors. 
Our    teachers   are   dedicated    to    the 
American  way  of  life.     They  know  that 
the  Pounding  Fathers  of  this  country 
never   intended   for   prayer   and   Bible 
reading  to  be  banished  from  our  schools. 
I  have  never  visited  a  public  school  as 
a  speaker  without  having  the  Bible  read 
and   prayer   offered.     This   Is   a   basic. 


PROVIDING    SOLUTION    TO    PRESI- 
DENTIAL INABILITY 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  Hampshire? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  com- 
mend to  the  renewed  attention  of  my 
colleagues  the  provisions  of  H.R.  1164, 
introduced  by  me  on  January  9.  1963. 
providing  a  solution  to  the  difflcult  prob- 
lems of  Presidential  inability.  This  pro- 
posal would  provide  a  statutory  solution 
that  would  put  on  the  country's  lawbooks 
an  answer  that  would  chart  our  course 
should  an  emergency  arise.  It  would 
govern  imtil  and  throughout  the  long 
waiting  period  for  a  constitutional 
amendment  resolving  the  dispute  among 
lawyers  as  to  whether  an  amendment  is 
or  is  not  needed  to  permit  Congress  to 
legislate  in  this  matter. 

While  many  prominent  attorneys  sin- 
cerely differ  as  to  the  need  for  such  a 
constitutional    amendment,    it    is    lltUe 
short  of  a  national  scandal  that  Con- 
gress has  not  enacted  both  such  a  statu- 
tory solution  as  that  set  forth  in  H.R. 
1164  and  also  proposed  the  constitutional 
amendment  to  resolve  any  uncertainties. 
Our  present  President  in  years  past  has 
suffered  at  least  one  heart  attack.    Other 
Presidents,   including   President    Eisen- 
hower, have  also  had  periods  of  tempo- 
rary inability.    Our  Government  should 
not  face  the  danger  of  paralysis  for  lack 
of  enabling  directives  from  the  Congress. 
Executive  agreements  between  a  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  are  not  a  satis- 
factory answer.    Neither  is  a  statute  that 
does  not  include  the  means  for  reliably 
and  quickly  issuing  a  directive  to  a  per- 
son in  the  position  of  Vice  President  to 
assume  the  powers  and  duties  of  the 
office  of  President  during  a  Presidential 
inability  as  well  as  the  means  for  declar- 
ing termination  of  an  inability. 

This  bill.  H.R.  1164.  was  unanimously 
endorsed  by  the  American  Bar  Associa- 
tion's house  of  delegates  in  February  of 
1962.  It  should  be  enacted  without 
further  delay. 


BOJOWLES  DAM  PROJECT.  MONTANA 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  House 
may  have  an  opportunity  tomorrow  or 
Thursday  to  assist  President  Johnson  in 
his  new  drive  for  economy  in  Govern- 


ment, and  to  redeem  our  {Hedges  for 
economy  that  were  made  during  the 
debate  on  the  tax  reduction  bill,  by  sus- 
taining the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
In  its  steadfast  refusal  to  authorfee  con- 
struction of  the  Knowlcs  Dam  project 
in  Montana. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a  $257  million 
project  at  the  very  least,  and  testimcmy 
was  given  that  the  legitimate  claims  of 
the  Salish  Indians,  whose  tribal  lands 
would  be  taken  bi  violation  ot  treaty, 
and  the  added  costs  of  relocating  the 
transcontinental  railroad  in  the  area 
will  add  another  $100  million  to  the  final 
bill. 

Further,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  State  of 
Montana,  through  five  of  its  Governors, 
including  the  Incumbent,  opposed  this 
project  as  unneeded  and  wasteful. 

I  repeat,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  will  have  an 
unusual  opportunity  to  save  the  tax- 
payers a  tremendous  sum  of  money,  to 
uphold  the  intentions  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, and  to  redeem  our  own  pledges  if 
we  vote  against  the  authorization  of  the 
Knowles  Dam  project  and  support  our 
colleagues  on  the  PubBc  Works 
Committee. 
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Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reaervatioix  of  dajection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objeciioii  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  concurred 
in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


REAR  ADM.   WALTER  B.  DAVIDSON 

Mr.  ASHMORB.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  table  the  bill  (HJl.  1395) .  an 
act  for  the  relief  of  Rear  Adm.  Walter 
B.  Davidson,  with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  tiUe  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amendment, 
as  follows: 

Page  2.  lines  17  and  18,  strike  out  "In  ex- 
cess of  10  per  centum  thereof". 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  cmoss.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  nature  of  relief  for  the  admiral?  Is 
it  an  overpayment  or  an  underpayment. 
or  does  it  deal  with  something  else? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yMd? 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yeo. 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  Is  to  reHeve  the 
admiral  of  the  Uabillty  to  pay  to  the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $21,475.17, 
which  amount  represents  the  total  of 
overpaymente  in  retired  pay  during  the 
period  of  November  195ft  and  ending 
August  1961. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Has  this  bill  been  before 
the  House  previously? 
Mr.  ASHMORB.  It  has :  yes. 
Mr.  GROSS.  Is  It  a  part  of  some  other 
payment,  or  what  Is  the  history  of  it? 
Was  it  an  individual  claims  bill  or  ■  part 
of  another  bill? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  was  due  to  his 
employment.  He  was  employed  by  the 
Western  Contracting  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco when  that  concern  was  engaged  in 
certain  contract  work  for  the  United 
States. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Then,  it  Is  a  dual-com- 
pensation proposition? 

Mr.  ASHMORE.  It  comes  under  that 
provision;  yes. 


AUTHORIZING     THE     COMMISSION 
ESTABLISHED  TO  REPORT  UPON 
THE    ASSASSINATION    OF    PRESI- 
DENT JOHN  F.  KENNEDY  TO  COM- 
PEL      THE       ATTENDANCE       AND 
TESTIMONY  OF  WITNESSES  AND 
THE  PRODUCTION  OP  EVIDENCE 
Mr.    CELLER.     Mr.    Speaker.    I    ask 
unanimous   consent   to   take   from    the 
Speaker's  table  for  immediate  considera- 
tion Senate  Joint  Resolution  137  author- 
izing the  Commission  established  to  re- 
port upon  the  assassination  of  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence. 
The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 
The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  present  consideration  of  the  bill? 

Mr.  MCCULLOCH.  Mr.  Speaker,  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  but  not  in- 
tending to  object,  I  am  pleased  to  say  to 
the  House  that  this  proposal  came  out  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  this 
forenoon,  only  a  half  hour  ago,  by  a 
imanimoos  vote.  I  am  sure  it  will  be  so 
received  by  the  Members  of  the  House. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  lequest  of  the  goitleman  frwn  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 
The  Clerk  read  the  jomt  resolution,  as 
follows: 

Reaoived  hy  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
reaentativea  of  the  United  States  of  America 
in  Congress  assembled,  That  (a)  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  joint  resolution,  the  term  'Com- 
mission" means  the  Commission  iqjpotnted 
by  the  President  by  Szeeotlv*  Order  11130, 
dated  I<iov«mbcr  39.  i963. 

(h>  The  Commisstotu  or  any  member  of 
the  Commflnn  wlien  so  authorised  l^  the 
Commlwlon.  sh&U  have  i>ower  to  Ws^v  sub- 
penas  requiring  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
any  evidence  that  reiates  to  any  matter  un- 
der Investigation  by  the  Commission.  The 
Commission,  or  any  member  at  tte  Oon- 
misslon  cw  any  agent  or  agency  designated 
by  the  Commission  for  such  purpose,  may 
administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  examine 
witnesaea,  and  receive  cTidence.  Such  at- 
tendance of  wltneases  and  the  productton  of 
such  evldenca  may  be  required  from  aaj- 
place  within  the  United  States  at  any  des- 
ignated, place  of  hearing. 

(c)  In  ease  of  contumacy  or  reftnal  to  obey 
a  lubpoia  issued  to  any  penon  under  sub- 
•ection  (b).  any  court  of  the  United  States 
within  the  Jurladlction  of  which  tha  inquiry 
is  carried  on  or  within  the  jurisdiction  of 
wliich  said  pemn  guilty  of  contumacy  or 
refusal  to  obey  la  found  or  re^dea  or  trans- 
acts business,  upon  application  by  the  Cc«n- 
BklMloD  ahall  have  jurls<ttctl(Mi  to  issvic  to 
such  person  an  order  requiring  such  person 
to  appear  before  the  Commission,  Its  member, 
agent,  or  agency,  there  to  protfnce  evtdence 
if  so  ordarM.  or  tbare  to  glva  taattmony 
touching  the  matter  under  investigation  or 
In  question;   and  any  failure  to  ol>ey  such 


order  of  the  court  may  be  punished  by  said 
court  as  a  contempt  thereof. 

(d)  Process  and  p^wrs  of  the  Commls- 
"lon^ts  members,  agent,  or  agency,  may  be 
jwrved  etther  ui>on  the  witness  to  person  or 
by  registered  maU  or  by  telegraph  or  by 
leaving  a  oopy  thereof  at  «1M  vesl4enee  or 
prtncipBl  oflkce  or  place  of  boatneaa  of  the 
person  required  to  be  served.  The  verified 
return  by  Uie  individual  so  serving  the  same, 
setting  forth  the  manner  of  such  service,' 
shall  be  proof  of  the  same,  and  the  return 
post  office  receipt  or  telegraph  receipt  there- 
for  when  registered  and  mailed  or  tele- 
graphed as  aforesaid  shall  lie  proof  at  serv- 
ice of  the  same.  Wltneases  snmnaoned  before 
the  Commission,  its  members,  agrat.  or 
agency.  shaU  be  paid  the  same  lees  and  mile- 
age that  are  paid  witnesses  in  the  courts  of 
the  United  States,  and  witnesses  whose  depo- 
sitions are  talcen  and  the  persons  taking  the 
same  shaD  severally  be  entitled  to  the  same 
fees  as  are  paid  for  like  services  ta  the  eourts 
of  tlie  United  States. 

(e)  No  person  stiall  be  ezcuaetf  trom  at- 
tending and  testifying  or  from  producing 
books,  records,  correspondence,  documents. 
or  other  evidence  In  obedience  to  a  subpena, 
on  the  grotmd  that  the  testimony  or  evidence 
required  of  hbn  may  tend  to  incriminate  hiat 
or  subject  him  to  a  penalty  or  forfetturs;  but 
no  Individual  shall  be  proaecuted  or  sub- 
jected to  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  (except 
demoUon  or  remo>val  from  oOca)  tor  or  on 
account  of  any  transaction,  matter,  or  thing 
concerning  which  he  la  compened.  after  hav- 
ing claimed  his  privilege  against  srtf-lncrlmi- 
nation,  to  testify  or  produce  evidence,  except 
that  such  Individual  so  testifying  shaU  not 
be  exempt  from  proeeeution  and  puniahiaent 
for  perjin7  committed  In  so  testifying. 

(f )  All  process  of  any  court  to  which  ap- 
plication may  be  made  under  this  Act  may 
be  served  In  the  Judicial  district  wherein 
the  persoa  rcqulrsd  to  bs  strvwl  xeeWes  or 
may  be  Cound. 

The  joint  resolution  was  ordered  to 
be  read  a  third  time,  was  read  the  third 
time,  and  passed,  and  a  motion  to  re- 
consider was  laid  on  ttre  taWe 

Mr.  MEAT^R.  Bfr.  Speaker.  I  also  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 
for  the  purpose  of  making  legislatfve  his- 
tory with  respect  to  Senate  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 137,  passed  by  unaninwus  consent 
earlier  this  afternoon,  and  ask  TmaaS 
mous  consent  that  these  remarks  may 
follow  immediately  the  paasate  9t  that 
measure. 

The  SPEAKER.  WIthoBt  objectton.  It 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Rkcokd  and  Include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  otabectkm 
to  the  request  ol  the  KoUIcsBan  tram 
Michigan? 

There  was  no  objecUcc. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  the  attention  of  the  cbafaman  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  [Mr. 
CxLLER] ,  the  gentlemaa  from  New  York. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  June  »,  1M2.  the 
House  had  before  it  S.  1658  to  prohibit 
the  transportation  of  gamMlar  derleea  in 
interstate  and  foreign  commerce.  This 
bill  eontakied  a  clause  provfafing  Tor  the 
granting  of  Immimity  to  witnesses  from 
proaecufcioB  with  respect  to  any  trans- 
action^ matter,  or  thine  «aekMd  aa  a 
reaidt  of  evidence  givtsk  by  auch  witness 
after  asserting  his  privilege  against  self- 
incrimination. 
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This  bill  had  been  reported  from  the 
Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com- 
mittee and  was  adopted  by  the  House  by 
a  vote  of  348  to  1.  When  the  attention 
of  members  of  the  Judiciary  Committee 
was  called  to  the  immunity  provision, 
they  in  turn  made  representations  to 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate  as  a  result  of  which  the  im- 
munity provision  was  stricken  and  did 
not  become  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  very  similar  immunity 
provision  is  contained  in  Senate  Joint 
Resolution  137  granting  the  subpena 
power  to  the  Commission  established  by 
Executive  Order  No.  11130  dated  Novem- 
ber 29,  1963.  to  report  upon  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
137  was  acted  upon  by  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  this  morning.  I  was  im- 
aware  that  it  would  be  brought  up  so 
early  this  afternoon  and  I  understood  the 
resolution  would  be  accompanied  by  a 
report  In  which  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  agreed  It  would  issue  a  caveat 
particularly  with  respect  to  the  power 
contained  on  page  3,  lines  13  and  follow- 
ing, of  the  Joint  resolution  in  which  im- 
munity can  be  granted  to  witnesses  and 
thereby  compel  them  to  waive  their 
rights  under  the  fifth  amendment  and 
to  testify  notwithstanding  the  fifth 
amendment 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  on 
page  2  of  the  measure,  the  following  is 
to  be  found  commencing  at  the  end  of 
line  2: 

The  Commission  or  any  member  of  the 
Commission  or  any  agent  or  agency  desig- 
nated by  the  Commission  for  such  purpose, 
may  administer  oaths  and  affirmations,  ex- 
amine witnesses,  and  receive  evidence. 

That  language,  in  my  judgment,  would 
authorize  not  the  entire  Commission  but 
any  member  taking  testimony  from  wit- 
nesses to  grant  the  immunity.  Such 
power  would  not  even  be  restricted  to  a 
member  of  the  Commission  since  the 
language  reads:  "any  agent  or  agency 
designated  by  the  Commission." 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  first,  if  it 
has  not  been  the  longstanding  policy 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  not  to 
adopt  legislation  authorizing  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  grant  immunity  to  wit- 
nesses; and.  second,  if  this  immunity 
to  witnesses  is  exercised  by  the  Commis- 
sion, that  it  is  the  hope  of  our  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  that  it  will  be  exer- 
cised wholly  as  Commission  action  and 
not  by  any  one  member  of  the  Commis- 
sion or  any  agent  designated  by  the 
Commission. 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  CELLER.  That  is  correct;  and  it 
is  in  the  report  we  filed  today. 

Mr.  MEADER.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  aak 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Wyman]  may 
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extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  theT«  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WYMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  today, 
without  advance  notice,  and  in  the  ab- 
sence of  a  great  many  Members  of  the 
House,  including  myself,  many  of  whom 
were  engaged  in  other  appropriate  legis- 
laUve  acUvlUes,  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
137,  authorizing  subpena  powers  to  the 
Presidential  Commission  To  Investigate 
the  AssassinaUon  of  President  Kennedy 
was  passed  on  unanimous  consent  re- 
quest. I  have  just  examined  the  lan- 
guage of  Senate  Joint  ResoluUon  137 
and  compared  it  with  House  Joint  Reso- 
lution 838,  which  I  introduced  in  this 
House  on  Tuesday.  December  4. 

Senate  Joint  Resolution  137  amazingly 
contains  no  declaration  of  legislative 
purpose.  It  fails  to  require  the  Commis- 
sion to  submit  to  Congress  its  recommen- 
dations for  legislation,  if  any,  arising 
from  the  investigation. 

This  omission  is  critical  and  may  even 
be  fatal  to  executive  use  of  the  subpena 
power,  for  much  has  been  written  in  the 
law  indicating  that  subpena  powers  may 
not  constitutionally  attend  other  than 
legislative  functions  or  judicial  proc- 
esses. Provision  for  judicial  reference 
does  not  cure  absence  of  legislative  pur- 
pose. 

In  this  situation,  there  is  more  than 
reasonable  cause  to  be  concerned  lest 
recalcitrant  and  hostile  witnesses,  should 
they  be  encountered  by  the  Commission, 
may  prevail  in  refusals  to  answer  for 
reasons  of  unconstitutionality. 

I  would  hope  and  trust  that  this  un- 
necessary risk  in  Senate  Joint  Resolution 
137  will  be  remedied  by  immediate  enact- 
ment under  suspension  of  the  rules  of  an 
amendment  thereto  whidh  will  provide 
essentially  as  does  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 833.  that: 

The  Commission  shall  report  to  the  Con- 
gress not  later  than  the  Ist  day  of  the 
1st  session  of  the  89th  Congress  the  re- 
8\ilt«  of  its  Investigation,  together  with  its 
recommendations.  If  any.  for  necessary  legis- 
lation. 
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INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL— 1964 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
8747)  making  appropriations  for  sundry 
independent  executive  bureaus,  boards, 
commissions,  corporations,  agencies,  and 
offlces,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement  of 
the  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  UUe  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 


The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNFxasMcs  RxrosT  (H.  Ript.  No.  1004) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dls- 
•greelng  votes  of  the  two  Hoxises  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HH. 
8747)  making  appropriations  for  sundry  In- 
dependent executive  bureaus,  boards,  com- 
missions, corporations,  agencies,  and  offlces 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964.  and 
for  other  purposes,  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Houses 
as  follows : 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  lU  amend- 
ments numbered  7,  10.  23,  27,  67,  68.  69  70 
71.  72.  73.  and  74. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendmenu  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 3,  8,  18,  76,  78,  79,  80.  86.  87,  and  89, 
and  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
insert  ••♦4,696,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  4.  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  •'•880.000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same 

Amendment  numbered  5:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  6,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•70.319,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  nximbered  6:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  8,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•16.000,000";  and  the  Senate  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  nimibered  9:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9,  and  agree  to 
the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows:  In 
lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amendment 
Insert  "•41.a50,000-;  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  nxmibered  1 1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  11.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•27.600.000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•10.240.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  13 :  That  the  Houae 
recede  from  lu  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  13,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  •••79,000,000';  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  14:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  14,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»4,300,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  18 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
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ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  IS,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•21,806,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  16:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  16,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•628,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  17:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  17,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows* 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  stricken  and  Inserted' 
insert  the  following:  ":  Provided,  That  total 
costs  of  aviation  medicine.  Including  equip- 
ment, for  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency 
whether  provided  in  the  foregoing  approprla-' 
V  tlon  or  elsewhere  In  this  Act,  shall  not  exceed 
•6,073.600  or  Include  In  excess  of  406  posi- 
tions"; and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  19 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  19,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•40.000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  20 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  20,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "sa.SSl.SOO ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  21 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  21  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend! 
ment  Insert  "•3,985,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  22,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•16.600.000 ";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows- 
in  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•11,850,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same.  '^"»hj 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
m  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•12,214.760";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  26:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  26.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•210,875.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  28:  That  the  Hoxise 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  28,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•157,800,800";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  29 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ita  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  29,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 


ment insert  "$319,900";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  30 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  30,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  simi  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•2,144,600";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nimabered  31:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  31,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows - 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•4,902,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  32:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nxmibered  32,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  • 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•1,023.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  33 :  That  the  Hoiise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  33.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  - 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "»6,841.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  34:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  34.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»1.023.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment.^^as  follows - 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•838.900";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  36 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  36,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•288.300";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  37:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  37,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows - 
In  Ueu  of  the  svun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•3,298,700";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  38:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  38,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•12,612,200";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  39:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  39.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows - 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•3.710.700";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  40:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  40,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•1,634,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  41 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  41,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•1,468.600";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  42 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  42,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows - 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•2.018.100";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  43 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  43.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows - 
In  lieu  of  the  svun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•319.000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  44 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvmibered  44,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows - 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•1,484.300";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows  - 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•4,325,400";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  the  same. 

Amendment  nvmibered  46 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  ntunbered  46,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•320,900";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  47:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amende 
ment  of  the  Senate  numbered  47,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows - 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•2.147.400";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  48:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  48.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  s\im  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•328.300";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvmibered  49:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  49.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•771.900";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  tBe  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvimbered  50,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  svun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•1,422,900";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  nvunbered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  dUagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvmibered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•37.860.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  52 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•739,400";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  Hovise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nvimbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•2,614,200";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  54:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  dUagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  54,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  ae  toUown: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoMd  by  aald  amend- 
ment inaert  "•»7.a00-;  aiMl  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  55 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  55,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  aa  followB- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ~»627300";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  56:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  56,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows- 
In  lieu  of  tfae  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "$14,383,000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  57:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
nwnt  of  the  Senate  numbered  57,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  ttoe  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "»969,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  58:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUowe- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment InMTt  -$37».000-:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  50 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  58,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  aald  amend- 
ment Ineert  •'•802300-:  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  60:  That  the  House 
woede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  60.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  sa  foUows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposad  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$298,900";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntmibered  61 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  61,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foHows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment inaert  "•11.815,700";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  ntmibered  62:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  62,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•33.666,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  63 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  63,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•46.000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

/Amendment  numbered  64 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  64,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows - 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•9.387.500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  65:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  68.  and  agree 
to  t^Bame  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
in  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment inaert  "•4.860.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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Amendment  numbered  66:  That  the  Hovise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment erf  the  Senate  numbered  66.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows - 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  ••2.812,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  75:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  75,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows- 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•15,525.000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  77:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  77,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows - 
In  lieu  <rf  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment inaert  "•34.670.000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  83 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  nxmibered  83.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment inaert  "•358,300.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  saoM. 

Amendment  numbered  86:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  88.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•18.937.500":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  88:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  88.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  anoendment,  as  follows* 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•33.742.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  90:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  90.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•76.796.000-;  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  93 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  9S.  and  agive 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
Restore  the  matto-  stricken,  amended  to  read 
aa  follows:  "but  not  to  exceed  •300.000.000."; 
and  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  94:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  94,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  foUows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•885,000";  and  the  Senate  agree 
to  the  same. 

Amendment  niunbered  96:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ito  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  96,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  Bxim  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•9,600,000":  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  96:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  96,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  Ueu  of  the  smn  propoeed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•76.565.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  97:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Ite  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  97.  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follow*: 
In  Ueu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  •'•1.420.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 
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The  committee  of  conference  report  In  dis- 
agreement amendmente  numbered  2,  81    82 

AranT  Troicas. 

JOK  L.  BVINS. 

CL^axMCK  Gammon, 

Ha«OIJ)  C.  OSTOITAa, 

Chaeixs  R.  Jonas. 
Manageri  on  the  Part  o/  the  Hotue. 
Wasbkn  O.  Macntjson, 
Alixn  J.  EXlxnokb, 
LismHnx. 

UXKM  MONBONBT. 

Richard  B.  Rusbkll. 
CUWTON  P.  Anokisoh. 
LsTsarrr   SAL-rorerAij., 

MU.TOM  R.  YOUMO. 
00«DOK  Ajulott, 
With  Reservation  on  If  ohoto 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Se»ate. 
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STATZICKIfT 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
Uie  two  Houses  on  the  amendmente  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (HJl.  8747)  making  ap- 
proprUtlons  for  sundry  independent  tTxecn- 
t  ve  bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corpora- 
tions, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1964.  and  for  other  purposes 
submit  the  following  sUtement  In  explana- 
Uon  of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
and  recommended  In  the  accompanying  con- 
ference report  aa  to  each  of  such  amend - 
niente,  namely: 

TTTLai 

Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Office    of   Emergency    Planning 

Amendment  No.  l :  ApproprUtes  •4.695.000 

for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  •4.046  000 

aa  propoeed  by  the  House  and  •6J»65.0o6  as 

propoeed  by  the  Sr  iate. 

Amendment  No.  3:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. " 

Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  •4.190.000 
for  civU  defense  and  defense  moblUzatlon 
funcUons  of  Federal  agencies  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate  Instead  of  •6,190.000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Office  of  Science  and  Ttechnology 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  •880.000 
Tor  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  8780  000 
as  propoeed   by  the  Hotise  and  •980,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Department  o/  Defense 
Civil  Defense 

Amendment  No.  5:  Appropriates  870  819- 
000  for  operaUon  and  maintenance  Instead  of 
•70.000.000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
•70.638.000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  6:  Authorizes  •le.OOOOOO 
for  matching  grante  for  personnel  and  ad- 
ministrative expenses  of  Stete  and  local  civil 
defense  organlzaUona  Instead  of  •13.500  000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  •W.OOO  000 
as  prc^xMed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  7:  Restores  House  lan- 
guage authorliilng  •14.078,000  and  not  to 
exceed  1.062  poaitlona  for  management  of 
civil  defense  programs. 

Amendmente  Nos.  8  and  9:  Delete  Unguage 
propoeed  by  the  House  and  Insert  language 
propoeed  by  the  Senate  relating  to  shelter 
Burveys.  marking,  and  stocking;  and  appro- 
prtate  841,250.000  for  research,  shelter  sur- 
vey, and  marking  Instead  of  •17.800.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  864.700,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  The  conferees  are 
agreed  that  no  further  funds  are  to  be  pro- 
vided  for  shelter  survey  and  stocking 

Amendment  No.  lO:  Restorea  lan^uaae 
proposed  by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the 
Senate  reUting  to  construcUon  of  faUout 
shelters. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 

Welfare 
Amendment  No.  11:  Appropriates  •27.600,- 
000  for  emergency  health  activities  of  the 
Public  Health  Service  Instead  of  •26,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •30,000,000  as 
proposied  by  the  Senate. 

Independent  offices 
Civil  Aeronautics  Bocu'd 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  •lO,- 
240,000  ^or  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
•  10.115.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•10.365.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendmente  Noe.  13  and  14:  Appropriates 
•79.000.000  for  peymente  to  air  carriers  In- 
stead of  •76.000.000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  •81.000.000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate;  and  authorize  •4.300,000  for  subsidy 
for  helicopter  operations  Instead  of  •3,000.000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  •6,000,000  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Civil  Service  Commission 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  •21,805,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  •21,- 
680,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  •21,- 
930,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Federal  Aviation  Agency 
Amendment   No.    16:    Appropriates  •528.- 
000,000  for  operations  instead  of  •516,776,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •536,000,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  17:  Restores  language  pro- 
poeed by  the  House  and  stricken  by  the  Sen- 
ate amended  to  limit  totel  coste  of  aviation 
medicine,  including  employee  health  serv- 
ices, to  •6,073,600  and  406  positions  Instead 
of  •6.100.000.  and  315  positions  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  •6.600.000  and  408  posi- 
tions, excluding  employee  health  services,  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Appropriates  8100.- 
250.000  for  faculties  and  equipment  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate  instead  of  •!  10,000.000 
as  propoeed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  19:  Appropriates  •40,000.- 
000  for  research  and  development  Instead  of 
•35.000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
•45.000,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  •3.681.- 
500  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  Wash- 
ington National  Airport  Instead  of  83.500,000 
as  proposed  by  the  Hovise  and  •3,663,000  as 
pr(^osed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Appropriates  •3.986.- 
000  for  operation  and  maintenance  of  Dulles 
International  Airport  instead  of  •3.810  000 
a«  proposed  by  the  House  and  ^4, 046, 000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate.  The  conferees 
adopt  the  language  of  the  Senate  report  re- 
Uting to  complalnte  about  the  Uxl  service 
now  provided  at  National  Capital  Airport 
and  recommend  that  consideration  be  given 
to  alternative  systems  to  the  present  single- 
contracting  company  plan.  Specifically,  the 
conferees  recommend  that  consideration  be 
given  to  allowing  independent  taxis  to  freely 
provide  service  from,  as  weU  as  to,  the 
airport. 

Federal  Communications  Commission 
Amendment  No,  23:  Appropriates  •15,600,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  •IS.- 
800,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and  •16.'- 
*00,000  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

federal  Power  Commission 
Amendment  No.  33:   Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage authorizing  not  to  exceed  •I, 000  for 
official    reception    and    representetion    ex- 
penses. 

Amendment  No.  94:  Appropriates  •11,850,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of  811,- 
750,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  •ll!- 
950,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 


Federal  Trade  Commission 
Amendment  No.  35:  Approprlatee  •12.214,- 
760  for  salaries  and  expenses  instead  of  •12!- 
100,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and  •12,- 
329,600  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

General  Services  Administration 
Amendment  No.  26:  Appropriates  •210,- 
876,000  for  operating  expenses.  Public  Build- 
ings Service.  Instead  of  •200,876,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  8214,875,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  27:  Deletes  Senate  lan- 
guage relative  to  fallout  shelters. 

Amendment  No.  28:  Appropriates  •167,- 
600,800  for  construction,  public  buildings 
projecte,  instead  of  •152,640,700  as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  •163,623,160  as  propoeed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  29:  Provides  8319.900  for 
border  patrol  sector  headquarters,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  instead  of  •309,600  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  •326,800  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  30:  Provides  •2,144,600 
for  post  office  and  covirthouse.  Pine  Bluff 
Ark.,  instead  of  •2,076,400  as  propoeed 
by  the  House  and  •2.271.450  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  31:  Provides  ^4.902,000  for 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  building 
Fresno.  Calif.,  instead  of  •4,743.900  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  •6,130,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  32:  Provides  •1,023.000  for 
post    office    and    courthouse.    Newnan     Oa 
instead  of  •990,000  as  propoeed  by  the  House 
and  •1.097.250  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  33:  Provides  •6,841,000  for 
courthouse  and  Federal  ofllce  building.  Boise 
Idaho,  Instead  of  86,620,400  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  •7.129,750  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  34:  Provides  •I  ,023 ,000  for 
Federal  office  building,  Oary,  Ind..  instead 
of  •goo.OOO  as  propoeed  by  the  House  and 
•  1,098,200  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  35:  Provides  8838.900  few- 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  buUdlng,  New 
Albany,  Ind.,  Instead  of  8811,800  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  8902,500  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  86:  Provides  •288,300  for 
courthouse  and  Federal  office  building,  Lon- 
don, Ky..  Instead  of  •279.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  •294,600  as  propoeed 
by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  37:  Provides  •3.298.700  for 
post  office  and  courthouse,  Bangor,  Maine,  In- 
stead of  •3.192,300  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •3,470.350  as  propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  38:  Provides  812,612.200 
for  Federal  office  building,  Baltimore. 
Md.,  instead  of  •12.108.600  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  813,030,700  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  39:  Provides  •3,710,700  for 
post  office  and  coiu^house,  Detroit,  Mich., 
instead  of  •3,591,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  •3,790,600  as  propoeed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment    No.    40:  Provides    •1,634,000 
for    post    office    and    courthouse,    Hannibal 
Mo.,     Instead     of     •1,681,800     as     proposed 
by  the  House  and  •1,740,400  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  ' 

Amendment  No.  41:  Provides  •1,468,500 
for  poet  office  and  Federal  office  building.  In- 
dependence. Mo.,  instead  of  81,431,100  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  •1,564,650  as  pro- 
poeed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Provides  ^3,018,100 
for  post  office  and  Federal  office  building, 
Bozeman.  Mont.,  Instead  of  81.953.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  82.142,350  as 
propoeed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  43:  Provides  8319,000  for 
border   patrol   sector   headquarters,    Havre, 
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Mont.,  Instead  of  •308,700  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  8336,850  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment   No.    44:  Provides    •1,484.300 
for  post  office  and  courthouse,  Helena  Mont 
Instead   of    •1,486,400    as    proposed    by   the 
House   and   •1,516.300  as   proposed   by   the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Provides  •4.325,400 
for  courthouse  and  Federal  office  building. 
Las  Vegas.  Nev..  Instead  of  •4,186,900  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  84,633.400  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  46:  Provides  •320.900  for 
Federal  office  buUding,  Laconia,  N.H., 
instead  of  ^3 10,500  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •349,600  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  47:  Provides  •2,147,400 
for  post  office  and  Federal  office  building, 
Portemouth.  N.H..  Instead  of  •2,078,100  as 
propoeed  by  the  House  and  83,376,300  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  48:  Provides  8328,300  for. 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building,  Carls- 
bad,  N.    Mex.,    instead    of   8317.700    as    pro- 
poeed by   the  House   and  •335,350  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  49:  Provides  ^771,900  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building,  Clovis, 
N.  Mex.,  instead  of  ^747,000  as  propoeed  by 
the  House  and  •788,600  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  50:  Provides  81,422,900 
for  coiu-thouse  and  Federal  office  building, 
RosweU.  N.  Mex.,  instead  of  81377,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  81,515.360  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  61:  Provides  837360,000 
for  Federal  office  buUdlng.  Cleveland.  Ohio, 
Instead  of  836.639,000  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  •39.161360  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  62:  Provides  •739,400  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  building.  Provi- 
dence, R.I.,  instead  of  •715,600  as  proposed  by 
the  Hoiise  and  •756,260  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  53:  Provides  •2,614.300  for 
Federal  office  buUding,  Charleston,  B.C.,  In- 
stead of  •2,529.900  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  •2,767,850  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  64:  Provides  •297.600  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  bvilldlng.  Alamo, 
Tenn.,  Instead  of  •288,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  8319,200  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  56:  Provides  •527300  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  buUding,  AUce, 
Tex.,  instead  of  ^610300  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •670,950  as  proposed  by  the  Sen- 
ate. 

Amendment  No.  66:  Provides  •14362,000 
for  Federal  office  building.  Fort  Worth.  Tex., 
instead  of  •13,898.700  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •14,880,800  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  57:  Provides  8969.000  for 
post  office  and  Federal  office  buUding,  Pasa- 
dena, Tex.,  instead  of  8937.800  as  prc^xwed  by 
the  House  and  81,039300  as  propoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  58:   Provides  8279.000  for 
border  patrol  sector  headquarters,  Swanton. 
Vt.,  Instead  of  ^270.000  as  proposed  by  the' 
House    and    •285,000    as    proposed    by    the     ~ 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  59:  Provides  8302300  for 
border  patrol  sector  headquarters,  Blaine, 
Wash.,  instead  of  ^292,500  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  •308.750  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  60:  Provides  8293.900  for 
border  patrol  sector  headquarters.  Spokane, 
Wash.,  Instead  of  •284.400  as  propoeed  by  the 
House  and  •300,900  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate. 
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Amendment  No.  81:  PtovUm  $11,816,700 
for  OcnanU  Servloea  Ar1mtnl«tr»tton  Federal 
Records  Center.  District  of  Columbia.  inTt^.n4 
of  811.4S4.fiOO  M  propoaed  by  th»  Houn  and 
8ia.000.750  as  proposed  l»y  ttie  Senate. 

Amendmant  Mo.  83;  Prorldss  833.ea8iM0 
(or  Fedaral  alBee  biilkUng  No.  6.  District 
of  Coliunbia.  Instead  of  833.680.000  as 
proposed  hj  the  Hooae  and  884,823.300  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates  848.000.- 
000  for  operating  expenses.  Federal  Supply 
Service,  Instead  of  845.600.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Honae  and  848.500.000  as  prtwoeed  by  the 
Senate. 

Amendment  No.  84:  Appropriates  19387,600 
for  operaUng  expenses.  Utilisation  and  Dto- 
posal  Service.  Instead  of  80^75,000  as  piT>- 
poeed  by  the  House  and  80.500,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Appropriates  84.860,000 
for  operating  expenses.  Transportation  and 
Communication  Service.  Instead  of  84.725,000 
•a  proposed  by  the  House  and  84,876.000  as 
propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  68:  Authorises  83J13.000 
for  operating  expenses,  strategic  and  critical 
materials.  Instead  of  $2,713,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House,  and  $3,113,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendnoent  No.  67:  Kllmlnates  Senate  lan- 
guage for  transfer  "In  kind"  of  excess  mate- 
rials tn  the  national  stockpile. 

Amendments  Nos.  88-72:  Eliminate  Senate 
language  relative  to  relmbuTBable  servlcsa 
of  the  administrative  operations  fund. 

Amendment  No.  73:  Uinlts  amount  which 
may  be  deposited  Into  administrative  opera- 
tions funds  to  $18,150,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Ho\ise,  instead  of  813,580.000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  74:  EUmlnates  Senate  lan- 
guage excluding  reimbursements  for  auto- 
matic data  processing  services. 

Housing  and  Home  tinance  Agency 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates  815,535,- 
000  for  salaries  and  expenses.  Office  of  the 
Administrator,  Instead  of  816335,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House,  and  815,726,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  76:  Appropriates  8100.000,- 
000  for  the  housing  for  the  elderly  revolving 
fund  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
875,000.000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

InterrtmU  Commerce  Commiteitm 
Amendment  No.  77:  Appropriates  834,870.- 
000    for    salaries    and    expenses    Instead    at 
$34300.000   as  proposed  by   the  House  and 
$34,840,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Provides  $1318.000  for 
railroad  safety  activities  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  instead  of  $1310,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House. 

Amendment  No.  78:  Provides  $1376,000  for 
locomoUve  Inspection  activities  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $1370.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration 
Amendment  No.  80:  Inserts  language  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  authorizing  purchase 
of  aircraft  for  experimental  purposes.  The 
committee  of  conference  Is  agreed  that  the 
academic  grant  program  be  carried  out  wlth- 
tm  funds  approprtatad  and  under  good  ad- 
mlnlatrattv*  pnurtlcas;  UuU  NASA  employ- 
ment should  be  held  to  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  the  expanded  program;  and  the 
number  of  employees  Is  to  be  governed  by  the 
ftmds  allowed. 

Amendment  Ho.  U :  Beported  In 
ment. 
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82:  Beported  In  dlsagree- 


Amendment  No. 
ment. 

Motional  Science  Foundation 
Amendment  No.  83:  Appropriates  $353,- 
200.000  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$323,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  and 
$373300.000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate.  The 
committee  of  conference  Is  agreed  that  funds 
are  provided  for  Project  Mohole  and  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  and  the  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  shall  use  good  Judgment  and 
work  out  a  senslbls  proposition. 

Amendment  No.  84 :  Beported  Ln  disagree- 
ment. 

SecuHtiee  and  Exchange  Commission 
Amendment    No.    86:   Appropriates    $13.- 
837,500  for  salaries  and  expenses  Instead  of 
$13,775,000  as   proposed   by   the   House   and 
814,100,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Selective  Service  System 
Amendment    No.    86:    Appropriates    $87.- 
940,000  for  salaries  and  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate  instead  of  887340.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House. 

Veterans'  Administration 

Amendment  No.  87:  Appropriates  814,- 
800,000  for  medical  administration  and  mis- 
cellaneous operating  expenses  as  proposed 
by  the  Soiate  Instead  of  814310300  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Houee. 

Amendment  No.  88:  Appropriates  $33,742,- 
000  for  medical  and  prostheUc  research  In- 
stead of  $81,720,000  as  proposed  by  the  House 
and  $36,720,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  89:  Appropriates  81.061,- 
186,000  for  medical  care  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate  Instead  of  $1,075,186,000  as  proposed 
by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  90:  Appropriates  $76,796.- 
000  for  oonstmctlon  of  hospital  »n<^  domi- 
ciliary facilities  Instead  of  $72,754,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  House  and  $76,877,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  01 :  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Reported  In  disagree- 
ment. 

Amendment  No.  93:  Restores  House  limi- 
tation on  funds  for  property  acquisitions  and 
other  loan  guarantee  and  Insurance  opera- 
tions and  authorlaes  $300300300  Instead  of 
$246340,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 
miM  n — coaroBAnoNa 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 
Amendment  No.  94:    Authorlaes   $885,000 
for  administrative  and  nonadmlnlstratlve  ex- 
penses for  Office  of  the  Administrator.  Hous- 
ing for  the  Elderly.  Instead  of  8770.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  81300.000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  95:  Authorizes  $9,500,000 
for  admlnlstraUve  expenses.  Federal  Hou»- 
Ing  Administration,  Instead  of  $9300.000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  and  $9,600,000  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  96:  Authorizes  $76,565,000 
for  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  of  the  Fed- 
eral Housing  AdmlnlatraUon  Instead  of  $76.- 
065,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  ^nd  $77i- 
065300  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  97:  Authorlaes  $1,420,000 
for  nonadmlnlstratlve  expenses  oi  the  Public 
Housing  Administration  Inatirad  of  $1340.000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  and  $1300,000  as 
propoaed  by  the  Senate. 

Aunan  TaoMaa. 
Job  L.  Bvimi, 
CiJUBMoa  Cairiroir. 
Habou  O.  OmBTM. 
CsAxuBS  Rapxb  JoMaa. 
Mmnmgera  on  the  Fart  of  the  Mourn. 


Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Recoiid  and  Include 
extraneous  matter  and  certain  tables. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Texas? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  we 
bring  back  to  the  House  the  conference 
report  on  the  independent  ofUces  appro- 
priation bill.  May  I  explain  briefly  what 
IS  involved?  As  far  as  I  know  we  are 
unanimous  in  this  report.  There  is  one 
item  in  true  disagreement  outside  of  the 
report. 

When  this  bill  was  considered  by  the 
House  it  carried  in  round  figures  about 
$14.6  bllUon.  The  House  reduced  this 
about  $1.5  billion.  We  aDowed  an  in- 
crease in  employment  of  less  than  100 
There  are  about  297.000  employees  In  the 
bill.  There  was  a  request  for  an  in- 
crease. In  round  figures,  of  about  9  500 
to  10,000  employees.  The  House  allowed 
an  Increase  of  less  than  100. 

When  we  went  to  conference,  we  had 
about  97  amendments  In  dlsa^eement 
We  bring  back  to  you  the  conference  re- 
port with  six  items  in  disagreement  that 
will  require  separate  acUon.  In  fact 
there  Is  only  one  item  in  disagreement 
The  other  five  are  technical,  and  they  are 
actually  agreed  to. 

Here  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  the 
efforts  of  your  conferees.  I  think  I  be- 
speak the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the 
conferees  of  the  House  on  both  sides  of 
the  aisle  when  I  say  that  the  other  body 
did  the  best  it  has  ever  done  on  an  ap- 
propriaUon  bill  I  am  sure  the  gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle,  the 
genUeman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Jonas]  and  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber, the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Ostmtag]  will  agree  with 
that  statement.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  they 
only  raised  the  House  about  $19?' mil- 
lion. I  want  to  go  out  of  my  way  and 
compliment  Senator  Magnxtson  and  the 
ranking  minority  member.  Senator  Ax,- 
LOTT  of  Colorado.  They  really  did  a  good 
job.  and  we  are  proud  of  them.  So  when 
we  went  to  conference  we  let  the  other 
body  restore  about  $120  million  of  that 
$200  million,  and  we  kept  the  House 
language.  We  think  the  langiiage  is 
worth  more  than  the  money,  and  may  I 
point  out  one  or  two  items  in  the  lan- 
guage. 

Tliere  was  a  sizable  reduction  through- 
out the  bill  in  travel  and  in  printing  and 
binding.  Those  two  items  have  been 
getting  out  of  hand. 

We  have  some  language  that  is  worth 
repetition  on  what  we  call  year-end  an- 
nualizing of  employment,  but  the  way 
the  bills  have  been  handled  this  year,  cer- 
tainly tlirough  no  fault  of  the  Appropri- 
ations Committee  of  the  House,  this  an- 
nualizatlon  maybe  has  fed  upon  that 
unfortunate  situation;  but  the  language 
is  still  worth  millions. 

With  that.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
inchKte  in  the  R«coai)  a  summary  table 
of  the  bilL  I  do  hope  that  the  confer- 
ence report  will  be  adopted. 
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Agency 


National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Council 

OfBci'  of  Emergency  Flannlnf -— — llllIIIIIIIII""" 

Ofllir  of  Science  ami  Technology.  "™2..r-_ir       II""" 

I )lsa!iter  relief , .I..""*I 

Civil  defense.  Department  of  DefeiuielV       II 

Civil  defense.   Department  ot  Health'.'Ediicationrand 

Welfare 

Civil  Aeronautics  Board ... IIIIIIIII..IIIIIIIII 

Civil  Service  Commla«ioo.. -IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII"""""* 

Federal  Aviation  Xgaicy "..111*1"* 

Fe<leral  CommnnleaUons  CommissioD..  * 

Fuleral  Home  LoanVsnli  Board I  

Federal  I'ower  Comnilssion . IIIIIIII 

Federal  Trade  Commission "IIIIIIII 

General  Accounting;  UfHoe IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

General  8<'rvices  Admiuislrallon..IIIIIIII.„III„IIII 
Ilousineand  Ilonir  I'lnanee  .'^pency.III"""    """ 

Fe<leral  National  MorHratre  A.ssociationllllll II 

Federal  Hoo^img  A>lmlnistratlon II 

Public  Housing  Administration II..II 

Interstate  Commerce  Commission IIII        

National  Aeronaotio  and  Space  Admlnlstratlon'II 

National  Capital  UoUBlng  Authority 

Natloniil  Science  Foundation. 11... 

BaneKotlalion  Board IIIIIIII'III 

Beeurltles  and  Exchange  Cominl88ioa.II I 

Selective  Service  System ...'"  * 

Veteran*'  Administration Ill "' "" 


Budget 

estimates 


TotaL. 


tS25.000 

17,  MO,  000 

1,026.000 

ao,  000. 000 

346,U0U,  UOO 

41,361,000 

•4,675,000 

111.128,000 

815,100.000 

1«S,500.000 

(16,404,000) 

12. 675. 000 

13,028,000 

46,850,000 

658, 106. 000 

430,260,000 

(fl.  125. 000) 

(88,050,000) 

221.150,000 

25.450,000 

&,  712, 000. 000 

43,000 

580,000.000 

2,650,000 

14,  400,  000 

38, 140, 000 

6, 428, 772, 000 


Passed  House 


14,658,588,000 


$635,000 

1«,  730, 000 

780,000 

20,000,000 

87,800,000 

25,000.000 

86.115,000 

110.380,000 

750.610.000 

15.800.000 

(16.230,000) 

11.750,000 

12,100,000 

45.700,000 

604,539,300 

235. 062. 400 

(8, 750, 000) 

(86.266,000) 

211484,000 

24,900.000 

6,ioaooo.ooo 

43,000 

323.20a000 

2.550,000 

13.775,000 

37,840,000 

5,372,430,000 


Passed  Senate 


18.102.718,706 


NoTK.— Indeflnit*  appropriations  are  Included  in  the  foregoing  table. 


$526,000 

10,956,000 

860,000 

20,000,000 

135,338,000 

30,000,000 

01,366,000 

110,630,000 

77a  483. 000 

15,400,000 

(16, 23a  000) 

ll,ftfi«,000 

12,329,600 

46, 700, 000 

631,096,750 

26a  462, 400 

(8,750,000) 

(86.665,000) 

212,484.000 

24, 840, 000 

5. 100, 000. 000 

43,000 

373, 200, 000 

2,560.000 

14,100,000 

37,940,000 

6,387,843.000 


Conference 
actlOD 


$626,000 

la  K6, 000 

880,000 

2a  000. 000 

111,009,000 

27,500,000 
89,240,000 

na8«5,ooo 

768.341,500 
16,600.000 

(16,230,000) 
11,860,000 
12,214,750 
46, 700, 000 

620,336,900 

260,262,400 
(8,760,000) 

(86,006.000) 

212,484,000 

24,  670.  000 

6,  100, 000,  000 

43,000 

353,200,000 

2,550.000 

13,937,600 

37.940,000 

5,384,784,000 


Conierence  action  compared  with— 


Budget 
estimates 


13,800,214,650     13,224,518,050 
I 


-$7,886,088 
-14$.  000 

"-ailssrooo" 

-13,861,000 

-6,335,000 

—623,000 

-66, 758,  SOO 

-900,000 

(-17i000) 

-825,000 

-813, 250 

-1,150,000 

-37, 788, 100 

-168,097,600 

(-378.000) 

(-1,986,000) 

-8.666,000 

-780,000 

-612,  000. 000 


Boaa* 


Seaata 


— $$86^flOQ 

-fioaooa 


+a,  -m.  eoe 

+2.600.000 
+4,126,069 

+138.  on 

+7,731.500 
-200.000 


+100,000 
+114,760 


-$«7a000 

-loaooo 


-28, 769, 000 

-2,500,000 
-2, 125, 000 

-125,000 
-12.141,500 

+200,000 


+16,797,600 
+25. 200, 000 


-235. 800, 000 

-loaooo 

-4S3,i00 

-aoaooo 

-44.988,000 


-1,434,069,950 


(+800.000) 

'"+1701,666 


+30,000.600 


+162,500 

+100,000 

+12,864,000 


+121,799,360 


-106,000 
-114,750 


-10, 780, 850 

-aoaooo 


(-60a000) 

""-i76,"66e' 


-20. 000. 000 
""-162,566" 


-8,060,000 


-75,686,600 


I  see  my  able  and  distinguished  friend 
from  Iowa  on  his  feet,  and  I  will  be  glad 
to  yield  to  him.  Then  I  want  to  yield 
10  minutes  to  my  friend  from  New  York, 
the  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
committee,  and  then  I  will  move  the 
previous  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding  to  me. 

How  does  this  bill  compare  with  last 
year's  independent  olBces  appropriation 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  me  see  if  I  have 
that  information  available.  If  I  do  not, 
I  will  put  it  in  the  Record.  That  is 
boimd  to  be  more,  because  you  have  two 
or  three  items  where  you  have  a  sizable 
Increase.  The  main  one  is  the  Space 
Agency. 

Mr.  GROSS.  We  were  spending  for 
the  Space  Agency  last  year,  too.  were  we 
not? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Yes.  There  Is  a  siz- 
able increase.  It  is  in  the  neighborhood 
of  $1,355  billion  more  than  last  year 

Mr.  GROSS.  One  billion  three  hun- 
dred and  fifty-flve  million  dollars  more 
than  last  year? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Due  to  one  agency 
alone. 

Mr.  GROSS.  This  bill  then  does  not 
provide  the  thrift  and  frugaUty  which 
our  new  President  has  called  for,  does  it? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Let  us  be  accurate 
about  it.  The  House  approved  the  in- 
crease in  the  Space  Agency,  and  you  can- 
not go  ahead  with  a  program  of  that 
magnitude  and  not  implement  it  with 
money.  Therefore,  this  bill  is  larger 
compared  with  last  year.  It  is  largely 
due  to  the  increase  in  that  one  agency 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  in  that  connecUon' 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Yes. 


Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  should  like  to  re- 
spond to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  by 
pointing  out  to  him  that  the  House  in 
our  original  appropriation  bill  carried 
with  it  $5,100  million  for  the  Space 
Agency.  Ironically  enough,  the  other 
body  adopted  the  same  figure,  so  that 
the  appropriation  for  the  Space  Agency 
was  not  in  dispute,  nor  was  any  issue 
involved  because  the  funds  were  identical 
as  adopted  in  the  appropriation  bills  of 
the  two  bodies. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  distinguished  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ostertag]. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  Join  and  agree  with  the  chairman  of 
our  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas],  that  we  bring  back 
to  you  what  might  be  termed  a  unani- 
mous report  as  a  result  of  the  conference 
with  the  other  body.  As  he  indicated, 
there  is  only  one  item  in  dispute. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  point  out  that,  gen- 
erally speaking,  when  the  independent 
offices  appropriation  bill  passed  the 
House  we  actually  reduced  this  appro- 
priation below  the  budget  by  $1,555  mil- 
lion. The  other  body  increased  the  ap- 
propriation for  independent  of&ces  by 
$197  million. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  other  body  adopted 
a  bill  totaling  $13,300  million  which  is 
$197  million  over  that  of  the  House. 

In  conference  we  finally  arrived  at  a 
figure  totaling  $13,224  mUlion  which  is 
$1,434  million  under  the  budget.  It  is 
$121  million  over  the  amount  originally 
adopted  by  the  House  and  $75  million  un- 
der that  of  the  other  body. 

First  of  all,  I  should  like  to  take  this 
opportunity.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  distinguished  chairman  of  our 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Texas  [Mr.  Thomas].  The  gentleman 
from  Texas,  as  chairman  of  your  con- 


ferees or  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House,  I  believe,  did  an  outstanding  job 
in  representing  the  House  and  in  holding 
the  position  of  the  House  in  regard  to  the 
many  items  and  appropriations  involved 
in  this  bill. 

It  can  be  said  that  he  knows  the  sub- 
ject, and  he  knows  the  agencies.  He  is 
familiar  with  the  programs,  and  he  cer- 
tainly has  brought  credit  upon  himself 
and  to  the  Hotise  of  Representatives  by 
his  leadership  and  representation  in  this 
all-important  matter.  I  join  with  the 
gentleman,  too.  in  paying  tribute  to  the 
job  performed  by  the  managers  on  the 
part  of  the  other  body.  This  year,  above 
all  other  years,  an  exceptional  job  was 
done  on  the  part  of  the  other  body  and 
by  the  Independent  Offices  Subcommit- 
tee of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

There  are  many  items  in  tills  bill  of 
varied  and  sundry  interests  on  the  part 
of  many  Members.  But  I  believe  all  in  all 
that  we  are  adopting  a  report  which  is 
sound  and  equitable  and  will  in  and  of 
itself  lend  Its  support  toward  retrench- 
ment in  spending.  If  you  take  Into  ac- 
count the  fact  that  this  Independent  of- 
fices appropriation  bill  embraces  some 
$14  million,  we  cannot  underestimate  the 
importance  of  a  reduction  of  $1,434  mil- 
lion, which  is  substantial  and  meaning- 
ful. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  with  regard 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  appropriation,  I  should 
like  to  make  a  comment.  This  agency, 
as  the  Members  of  the  House  know,  has 
been  operating  imder  the  continuing  res- 
olution covering  current  expenditures. 

Yesterday  I  received  a  letter  from  the 
Comptroller  General  of  the  United  States 
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whom  I  had  written  uklng  for  an  opin- 
ion u  to  the  legality  of  the  formula  un- 
der which  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  has  been  operat- 
ing and  to  ascertain  if  its  exi>enditure8 
have  been  within  the  limitation  of  the 
Joint  resolution. 

The  Comptroller  General.  Mr.  Joseph 
Campbell,  advised  me  that  in  hi^  opinion 
the  formula  adopted  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  is 
not  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
the  continuing  resolution  although,  he 
said,  the  reported  direct  obligations  ac- 
tually incurred  during  the  first  4  months 
of  fiscal  year  1964  appeared  to  be  within 
the  limitation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  mention  this  because 
I  think  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 
should  know  that  under  the  formula 
adopted  by  the  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration  the  budget  esti- 
mate is  used  as  the  limiting  factor.  This 
was  in  excess  of  the  fiscal  year  1963  ap- 
propriation and  therefore  violated  the 
continuing  resolution,  subsection  101(b) 
of  which  limited  the  rate  of  operation  to 
the  lower  of  the  two. 

Certainly,  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  with  its  ex- 
panding program,  has  been  under  diffl- 
culty,  but  I  would  think  the  Committtee 
on  Appropriations  would  want  to  look 
into  this.  If  an  agency's  formula  is  not 
correct  it  could  well  lead  to  illegal  and 
improper  exp>enditures. 

I  include  at  this  point  a  letter  from 
the  Comptroller  General  dated  December 
6, 1963.  which  contained  the  information 
I  had  requested : 

Washington.  D.C, 

December  6,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  M.  Pillt, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dkas  Mb.  Psllt  :  Further  reference  Is  made 
to  your  letter  of  September  20,  1963,  con- 
cerning the  expenditures  of  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration 
(NASA)  under  the  Joint  reeolutlon  making 
continuing  appropriations  for  the  fiscal  year 
1964,  approved  June  39.  1963,  Public  Law 
88-66,  77  SUt.  74,  as  amended.  You  request 
to  be  informed  as  to  the  legality  of  the 
formvUa  under  which  the  agency  Is  operat- 
ing and  if  its  expenditures  are  within  the 
limitations  of  the  Joint  resolution. 

We  are  advised  that  the  formula  adopted 
by  NASA  provides  that  projects  or  activities 
conducted  during  fiscal  year  1963  are  to  be 
continued  imder  the  scope  and  schedules 
approved  prior  to  the  end  of  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  No  approval  Is  to  be  granted  for  the 
Initiation  of  new  projects  or  activities.  Con- 
cerning fiscal  year  1964,  the  additional  in- 
crement of  effort  on  continuing  projects 
which  U  expected  to  be  funded  from  1964 
appropriations  will  proceed  in  accordance 
with  the  overall  program  plan  reflected  In 
the  fiscal  year  1964  budget  estimates  except 
where  there  are  indications  that  planned 
programs  will  be  modified  by  congressional 
action. 

The  budget  estimates  for  fiscal  year  1964 
reflect  the  expanding  program  now  In  prog- 
ress at  NASA  as  such  estimates  exceed  the 
appropriations  available  to  NASA  for  the 
fiscal  year  1963. 

Subsection  101(b)  of  the  Joint  resolution, 
the  provision  pertinent  to  yoxir  inquiry,  pro- 
vides In  part,  as  follows : 

"(b)  Such  amounts  as  may  be  necessary 
for  continuing  projects  or  activities  which 
were  conducted  In  the  fiscal  year  1963  and 
are  listed  In  this  subsection  at  a  rate  for 
operations  not  In  excess  of  the  current  rate 


1963 


or  the  rate  provided  tot  in  the  budget  esti- 
mate, whichever  la  lowsr.  and  imder  the 
more  restrictive  authority: 

*  •  •  •  • 

"Agencies  for  which  provision  was  made 
in  the  Independent  Offices  Appropriation 
Act,  1963." 

"Rate"    has   been    defined   as    a   price   or 
amount  stated   or   fixed  on   anything   with 
relation  to  a  standard,  a  fixed  ratio,  a  settled 
proporUon.    Cit^  of  Chicago  v.  lUinoia  Com- 
merce  Commision    (160   VX.  3d   776).     The 
language  "current  rate,"  as  used  In  subsec- 
tion 101(b),  might  at  first  glance  be  viewed 
to  mean  the  rate  of  operations  for  the  corre- 
sponding month  of  fiscal  year   1963,  or  as 
one-twelfth  of  the  appropriations  for   1963. 
or  the  month  of  June   1963,  or  some  other 
portion  of  the  appropriations  for  1963.    The 
only  standard,  fixed  ratio,  or  settled  propor- 
tion  provided  for   therein   with  which   the 
current  rate   Is.  to  be  related   Is  "the  rate 
provided  for  In  the  budget  estimate."    Since 
the  budget  estimate  Is  for  a  full  fiscal  year 
It  follows  that  the  current  rate  may  have 
been  Intended  to  mean  the  rate  of  operations 
which  was  carried  on  within  the  appropria- 
tions for  the  entire  fiscal  year  1963.     There 
Is  some  legislative  history  of  the  Instant  joint 
resolution  to  support  thU  view.     Therefore, 
while  obligations  incurred  by  an  agency  dur- 
ing any  particular  month  may  exceed  the 
June   1963   obligations,   one-twelfth   of  ob- 
ligations  Incurred    for   fiscal    year    1963.   or 
obligations  Incurred  during  some  other  por- 
tion of  fiscal  year  1963,  It  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  there  has  been  a  violation  of  sub- 
section  101(b).     Variations  In  the  monthly 
or  quarterly  obligations  are  recognized  in  the 
apportionment  procedures  authorized  by  the 
Antldeficlency  Act.  section  3679.  Revised  SUt- 
utes,  as  amended  (31  UJ3.C.  666) .     Any  math- 
ematical formula  not  recognizing  such  varia- 
tions  in   the   many   complex    governmental 
programs  would  not  seem  practicable.    While 
the  legislative  intent  of  the  term  "current 
rate"  Is  not  clefu*.  we  are  inclined  to  the  view 
that  the  requirements  of  subsection  101(b) 
have  been  met  where  an  agency  can  establish 
that  It  Is  operating  under  a  flexible  plan  that 
would    enable     continuation    of     activities 
throxighout  the  fiscal  year  1964  within  the 
level  of  the  appropriations  available  during 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  or  as  provided  In 
the    budget    estimate,    whichever    Is    lower. 
The  gxilde  for  agencies  restricted  to  the  cur- 
rent  rate   generally    should    be   the   pattern 
of  obligations  Incurred  during  the  fiscal  year 
1963.     Once  the  appropriation  act  has  been 
enacted,  expenditures   must  be  charged   to 
the  applicable  appropriation,  as  required  by 
section  103  of  Public  Law  88-65. 

TJnder  the  formula  adopted  by  NASA,  the 
budget  estimate  Is  used  as  the  limiting  fac- 
tor. Since  this  amount  Is  In  excess  of  the 
"current  rate."  I.e.,  above  the  amount  of  the 
appropriations  available  for  the  fiscal  year 
1963.  the  formula  Is  not  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  subsection  101(b)  limiting 
the  rate  of  operations  to  the  lower  of  the 
two.  However,  we  found  the  rate  of  opera- 
tions, as  indicated  by  direct  obligations  of 
•1,107,150,000  lnc\irred  in  the  first  4  months 
of  fiscal  year  1964  to  be  only  slightly  In 
excess  of  one-third  of  the  total  funds  avail- 
able for  obligations  during  fiscal  year  1963 
(•1.031,679.000).  We  cannot  say  that  this 
rate  of  operations  would  preclude  the  con- 
tinuation of  activities  throughout  the  fiscal 
year  1964  within  the  appropriations  of 
•3.096.039,000  which  were  available  for  fiscal 
year  1963  operations.  The  foregoing  obli- 
gations relate  only  to  the  no-year  appropria- 
tion "Research,  Development,  and  Opera- 
tions," since  NASA  Is  not  obligating  "Cton- 
structlon  of  Facilities"  funds  under  Public 
Law  88-55. 

Tou  are  therefore  advised  that  while,  in  our 
opinion,  the  formula  adopted  by  NASA  Is 
not  In  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the 
continuing   resolution,    the    reported   direct 


obligations  actually  incurred  during  the 
first  4  months  of  fiscal  year  1964  appear  to 
be  within  the  llmlUtlon  of  the  conUnuln« 
resolution. 

Sincerely  yours. 

JOSXPH  Campbkix. 
ComptroUer     Oenerol     of     the     United 
States. 

Mr    GROSS.     Mr.   Speaker.   wiU   the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  note  on  pages  20  21 
22,  and  23  of  the  biU  funds  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  niunber  of  Federal  build- 
ings, and  in  each  Instance— I  find  no 
exception — In  each  instance  the  appro- 
priation has  been  increased  over  the 
House  figure.  Why  would  all  of  them  be 
increased?    What  was  the  reason' 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  believe  that  I  can 
explain  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa  ex- 
acUy  what  happened,  as  it  applies  to  each 
and  every  item  Involving  public  build- 
ings under  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration. You  may  remember  that  our 
committee  and  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives took  an  arbitrary  10  percent  reduc- 
tion across  the  board  in  funds  for  public 
buildings  and  that,  of  course,  was  re- 
vealed in  our  House  bill.  The  other  body 
restored  5  percent  of  the  10  percent 
reduced  by  the  House. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  this  a  10  percent  cut 
on  the  Senate  figures  on  the  expenditures 
for  each  building,  each  project,  or  was 
it  10  percent  on  the  total  number? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  Ten  percent  of  the 
construction  costs  and  the  appropriation 
for  the  construction  of  these  buildings 
across  the  board  and  applicable  to  each 
project.  In  order  to  complete  the  pic- 
ture may  I  say  to  you  that  the  conferees 
finally  agreed  on  a  7  percent  reduction 
across  the  board,  which  was  almost  half- 
way between  the  5  percent  that  the  Sen- 
ate applied  and  the  10  percent  that  the 
House  applied. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  was  the  reason  for 
this  increase  over  the  House  figures,  if 
I  may  ask? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.    Do  you  mean  the 
Increase  on  the  part  of  the  other  body' 
Mr.  GROSS.    Yes. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.  I  beUeve  the  in- 
crease on  the  part  of  the  other  body  or 
the  restoration  of  5  percent  was  based 
on  their  belief  that  it  was  too  deep  a  cut. 
As  you  know  it  is  applicable  to  construc- 
tion costs.  But  finally  we  prevailed  upon 
the  representatives  of  the  other  body  to 
compromise  the  reduction  at  7  percent. 
The  point  is  and  the  fact  remains  that 
there  will  be  a  7  percent  reduction  in 
funds  across  the  board  on  all  public 
building  construction  costs  and  as  I 
stated  earlier  this  percentage  applies  on 
each  and  every  project  included  in  this 
independent  ofQces  appropriation  bill 
for  fiscal  1964. 

Mr.  WICKERSHAM.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
certainly  want  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion to  my  colleague.  Representative 
Thomas,  for  his  work  on  this  bill.  It 
contains  appropriations  for  the  Elk  City, 
Okla..  Post  Office,  which  is  a  very 
worthwhile  project. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
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The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  conference  report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  announced  that  the  ayes  ap- 
peared to  have  It. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to 
the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quortim 
is  not  present.  The  Doorkeeper  will 
close  the  doors,  the  Sergeant  at  Arms 
will  notify  absent  Members,  and  the 
Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  356,  nays  22.  not  voting  5«. 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  227) 
YEAS — 356 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Anderson 

Andrews,  Ala. 


N.Dak. 
Ashley 
Ashmore 
Asplnall 
Auchincloes 
Avery 
Baker 
Baldwin 
Baring 
Barrett 
Banry 


Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beck  worth 

Belcher 

Bell 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich 

Berry 

Belts 

Boggs 

Boland 

Bolton, 
Prances  P. 

Bonner 

Bow 

Brademas 

Bray 

Brock 

Bromwell 
Broomfleid 
Brotaman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
Broyhin.  N.C. 
BroyhlU.  Va. 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Burleson 
Byrne.  Pa. 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Cabin 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 
Casey 
Cederberg 
CeUer 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clark 
Clausen. 
DonH. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Oag\ie 
Daniels 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 
Denton 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 


Dole 

Doaohue 

Dam 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Xdmondson 

■dwards 

Elliott 

Kllsworth 

Kverett 

Svins 

Parbsteln 

PaseeU 

Felighan 

Plndley 

Plnnegan 

Pino 

Plsher 

Plood 

Piynt 

Pogarty 

Ponrester 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prelinghuysen 

Pntdel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oarmats 

Gary 

Olalmo 

Oibbons 

OUbcrt 

Qleun 

Oonsalez 

Goodllng 

Orabowskl 

Gray 

Oreen,  Greg. 

Orlflln 

Ortfthhs 

OPover 

Oubser 

Gumey 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagcn,  Calif. 

Haley 

HaUack 

Halpern 

Harding 

Hardy 

Hams 

Harrison 

Harsba 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Hwlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hollfleld 

Holland 

Horma 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jenafu 

Jotmax 

Johnson,  CaMf 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wla. 


Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  ICo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

ICee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Laird 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankford 

LatU 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leainskl 

LlbonaU 

LJndsay 

Upsoomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCxilloch 

McDade 

ItcDoweU 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

MacQregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Nebr. 

Math  las 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MUler.  Calif. 

Miller.  N.Y. 

Mills 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Mofiher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natch  er 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

Norblad 

OBrlen,  N.T. 

OHara.  ni. 

O-Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

O-Nein 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 


Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbin 

Pike 

Pllcher 

PUlion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Quie 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Randall 

Reid,  Ul. 

Reld.  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reufis 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Riehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers.  Pla. 

Rogers.  Tex. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Bosenthal 

Bostenkowskl 
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Roudebusb 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rxuasfeid 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St.  George 

8t  Germain 

8t.  Ongs 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Sickles 

Slier 

SlBk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

SUfford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

NAYS — 23 

Devine 
.  Foreman 
Gathings 
GoodeU 
Gross 
Hall 

Hutchinson 
Johansen 


Teague,  Oallf. 

Teague.  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Thombeny 

Toll 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tuten 

UdaU 

Ullman 

Van  Deertln 

Vanik 

Van  Pelt 

Waggonner 

Wallhauaer 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weitner 

Westland 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Whltten 

Wlckersham 

Wldnall 

Williams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Inxi. 

Wlnstead 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablcckl 


with  Mr. 


Kllbom 
King.  N.Y. 

Kyi 
O'Konskl 

Rich 
Snyder 


NOT  VOTING — 66 


Gallagher 

GIU 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hubert 

Kelly 

McPan 

MaUllard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

Mllliken 

Moorhead 

Morrison 

O'Brien,  ni. 

PutxxU 

Rivers.  B.C. 

Rodlno 


Schwengel 
Bbeiler 
Sheppard 
Slkes 
Staebler 
Stephens 
SUnson 
Stubblefleld 
Thompson.  La. 
'Hiompson,  nj. 
Thompson.  Tex. 
Trimble 
Utt 

Vinson 
White 
WUson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


Abels 

Alger 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Beermann 

Bruce 

Clancy 

Curtis 


Ayres 
Blatnik 
Boiling 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Brooks 
Buckley 
Burton 
ClawBon,  Del 
Cohelan 
Corman 
Daddarlo 
Davis.  Oa. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dlggs 
DingeU 
Downing 
Duncan 
PaUon 
Ford 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed 
to. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  oni  with  Mr.  MaUllard. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Schwengel 

Mr.  Hebert  with  Mr.  OUver  P.  Bolton 

Mr.  Buckley  with  Mr.  Utt. 

Mrs.  KeUy  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr  Del 
Clawson. 

Mr.  Slkes  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Moorhead  with  BCr.  Martin  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. 

Mr.  Fallon  with  Ayres. 

Mr.  Rodlno  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Stlnson. 

Mr.  CoheUn  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Daddarlo  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  McPWl  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr    Dlngell  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Iinnols. 

Mr   Brooks  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.   Rivers    of   South    Carolina   with   Mr 
Shelley. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Orant. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  "nuxniMoa  cC  ZiOulal- 
oa. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  t^'^tnlfc 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Thompson  of  TWtta. 


Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Wanw 
Mr.   Thompson   of  New  Jener 
Staebler. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia,  with  Mr.  Charles  H 
Wilson. 

Mr.  Gallagher  with  Mr.  PurceU. 

Mr.  Downing  with  Mr.  Stephens. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  first  amendment  in  disagreement. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  J:  Page  3,  line  2.  in- 
»nt:  "Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  »1 ,000,000 
Of  the  foregoliig  amount  shall  remain  avail- 
able imtil  expended  for  studies  and  re- 
search to  develop  measures  and   plans  for 

enaergency  preparedness  and   telecommuni- 
cations." ...*-»«i«lu*il 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer  a 


Mr.  THOMAS, 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  o< 
the  Senate  numbered  2  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  In  lieu  of 
the  sum  of  $1,000,000  set  forth  In  said 
amendment  Insert  "SBSCOOO". 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  81:  Page  38,  hne 
9,  insert: 

"No  part  of  any  appropriation  made  avaU- 
able  to  the  NaUonal  AeronauUcs  and  Space 
Administration  by  this  Act  for  'Research  and 
Development'  may  be  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  any  major  facility,  the  estimated  cost 
of  which.  Including  collateral  equipment 
exceeds  $260,000.  unless  (l)  a  period  of 
thirty  days  has  passed  after  the  receipt  by 
the  Committee  on  Science  and  AstronauU(» 
of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  the 
Committee  on  Aeronautical  and  Space  Sci- 
ences  of  the  Senate  of  notice  of  the  nature 
location,  and  estimated  cost  of  such  faculty' 
«r  (2)  each  such  committee  tmton  the  ex-' 
plraUon  of  such  period  has  transmitted  to 
the  AdnUnlstrator  written  notice  to  the  effect 
that  such  conunlttee  has  no  objection  to  the 
construction  of  such  facility." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  recede 
mm  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  81  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  next  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  foUows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  83:  Page  39.  line 
10:  Strike  out  lines  10  through  10  and  In- 
sert: 

"No  part  ot  any  appropriation  made  a'  all- 
•ble  to  the  NaUonal  AeronauUcs  and  Space 
Administration  by  this  Act  shall  be  used  for 
expenses  of  parUcipating  In  a  manned  lunar 
landing  to  be  carried  out  Jolntty  by  tlM 
nnitol  States  and  any  other  country  with- 
out consent  of  the  Congress." 


Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer 


Mr.  THOMAS. 

a  motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Tbomas  moves  that  tiM  Hooae  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  82  and  concur  ther**" 
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Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  extend  my  remarks  at 

this  point  in  the  Rscord. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
ment would  delete  the  language  of  the 
bill  which  was  Included  through  adop- 
tion of  my  amendment  by  the  House  dur- 
ing consideration  of  the  bill  The 
House  voted  125  to  115.  as  I  recaU.  to 
provide  a  limitaUon  so  that  funds  ap- 
propriated to  the  National  AeronauUcs 
and  Space  AdministraUon  could  not  be 
used  in  a  Joint  venture  with  any  Com- 
munist or  Oommunist-dominated  coun- 
try to  land  men  on  the  moon  without  the 
consent  of  Congress. 

In  the  other  body  my  language  was 
changed  so  as  to  provide  that  no  such 
cooperaUve  lunar  landing  venture  could 
be  undertaken  with  any  other  nation 
without  the  consent  of  the  Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  beUeve  the  Senate 
language  is  an  improvement.  In  fact 
I  urged  the  House  conferees  to  adopt  the 
Senate  version.  I  think  it  is  an  improve- 
ment and  that  no  good  purpose  would 
be  served  by  singling  out  any  particular 
nations.  It  is  my  beUef  that  this  mo- 
Uon  to  recede  and  accept  the  Senate 
language  should  be  adopted.  As  author 
of  the  amendment  I  fully  support  the  ac- 
Uon  of  the  conferees.  I  am  very  happy 
at  this  recommendation. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  Is  on  the 
motion  ofTered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Texas. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  import 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 
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Senate  amendment  No.  84 :  Page  41  line  7 
strike  out:  "Provided  further.  That  no  part 
of  the  foregoing  appropriation  may  be  trana- 
ferred  to  any  other  agency  of  the  Gkivem- 
ment  for  research." 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  movee  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  84  and  concur  therein 
with  an  amendment,  as  foUows:  Insert  the 
matter  stricken  amended  to  read  as  follows 
•' :  Provtded  further.  That  no  part  of  the  fore- 
going appropriation  may  be  transferred  to 
any  other  agency  of  the  Oovernment  for  re- 
search without  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget." 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  91 :  Page  46  Une  14 
insert:  "Provided.  That  the  limitation  unde^ 
the  head  •hospttai,  ai«>  domiciija«t  faciu- 
TTM'  m  the  Independent  Offices  Approprta- 
tJon  Act.  1966.  on  the  amount  available  for 
technical  services  for  rehabilitation  of  the 
neuropsychlatrlc  hospital  at  Downey.  DllnoU 
Is  reduced  from  $2,083,226  to  $1,575,000." 

Mr.  THOMAS.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

fromiU  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  01  and  concur  therein 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Senate  amendment  No.  92 :  Page  48.  line  19 
insert:  "Provided  further.  That  $1722  000 
shall  be  used  for  the  sites  and  planning  ex- 
penses  Involved  In  the  construction  of  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  hospital  at  Bay  Pines 
Florida.". 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  Thomas  moves  that  the  House  insist 
upon  ita  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  nimibered  92. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  offer 
a  preferential  motion. 

The  derk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  OsTXBTAG  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  niunbered  92  and  conciir  therein. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  order 
to  save  everybody's  time  I  am  going  to 
address  myself  to  this  proposition  and 
then  yield  5  or  10  minutes  to  my  beloved 
friend  from  New  York  [Mr.  OstxrtacI 
so  that  he  may  present  his  side  of  the 
case. 

Briefly,  here  is  what  Is  Involved.    The 
other  body  wrote  into  the  bill  the  direc- 
tion In  so  many  words  that  a  Veterans' 
Administration   hospital   be   started   in 
Bay  Pines,  Fla.     We  take  the  position 
that  we  know  that  the  patient  load  In 
Florida  Is  growing  by  leaps  and  bounds, 
but  the  Administration  is  enlarging  and 
expanding  the  bed  capacity  in  its  four  or 
five  hospitals  throughout  the  State  of 
Florida  to  meet  that  need.    But  we  go 
deeper.    We  think  that  the  Veterans' Ad- 
ministrator should  not  lose  control  over 
his  program,  that  he  should  be  able  to 
allocate  these  beds  and  build  these  hos- 
pitals, along  with  the  advice  and  con- 
sent and  the  help  of  the  regularly  con- 
stituted Veterans'  Affairs  Committee  and 
its  counterpart  in  the  other  body.    It  Is 
my  understanding  that  the  able  and  dis- 
tinguished chairman  of  the  Committee 
on  Veterans'  Affairs,  headed  by  my  col- 
league from  Texas  [Mr.  Tkagxtk]  and  the 
distinguished  gentlemen  on  the  other  side 
of  the  aisle,  the  ranking  minority  mem- 
ber,   the    gentleman    from    Ohio    [Mr. 
Ayrxs]  are  all  agreed  that  that  proposi- 
tion is  sound.    If  I  am  in  error  in  that 
respect,  I  will  stand  corrected,  but  I  do 
not  think  so.    I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity  to  talk  to  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  [Mr.  Ayrxs],  but  I  have  talked  with 
the  gentleman  from  Texas  [Mr.  Teaguk] 
and  some  of  the  other  members  of  that 
committee  on  this  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Indiana. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  I  would  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Texas  that  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs  have 
been  aware  of  this  situation  In  Florida 
now  for  a  very  long  time.  I  shall  not 
presume  to  speak  for  all  of  the  members 
of  the  committee,  but  I  will  say  that  It 
was  this  member's  understanding  and 
hAs  been  for  2  or  3  years,  that  the  amount 
of  money  about  which  we  are  speaking 
was  to  be  made  available  for  Improving 
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the  faculties  at  Bay  Pines  Hospital     I 
am  speaking  for  myself  In  this  regard. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  at  no  time  will  dis- 
agree with  my  able  friend,  the  genUeman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Adadi].  I  think  the 
genUeman  is  one  of  the  ablest  and  one 
of  the  finest  Members  on  this  floor. 

Is  there  any  disagreement  between  us 
may  I  ask  the  genUeman?  I  mean  is 
there  any  conflict  in  the  statement  which 
I  made  originally? 

♦K^i.'^^^  ^^"'  °^y  perhaps,  sir. 
that  It  might  be  construed  that  the  gen- 
Ueman Is  speaking  to  the  effect  that  all 
of  the  members  of  the  Committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  were  in  opposition  to  the 
position  taken  by  the  Senate.  This  mem- 
ber  Is  in  accord  with  the  position  of  the 
other  body. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  stand  corrected. 
That  is  what  I  meant.  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  to  talk  to  the  genUeman. 
I  should  have  talked  with  the  genUeman. 
I  beg  the  pardon  of  the  gentleman.  He 
is  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  know  what  is  involved 
in  this  thing.  Personally,  I  am  not  go- 
ing—if I  can  prevent  It-to  let  this 
House  get  embroiled  In  another  fight. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  a  letter  In  my 
hand  that  was  written  during  the  mld- 
part  of  the  year,  June  30.  1963,  to  the 
Honorable  John  S.  Gleason,  the  Admin- 
istrator of  the  Veterans'  Administration 
a  very  able  and  fine  genUeman.  I  have 
worked  with  a  good  many  administra- 
tors, as  I  am  sure  you  have,  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration.  Certainly  Mr 
Gleason  Is  one  of  the  most  outstanding' 
He  is  a  wonderful  man  and  a  great  vet- 
eran. 

Mr  Speaker.  I  am  not  going  to  read 
this  long  letter,  but  I  shall  read  this 
sentence : 

We  are  grateful  to  you.  Mr.  Gleason.  for 
the  program  which  has  been  developed  and 
we  concur  in  what  has  been  proposed 
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Meaning,  what  Mr.  Gleason  has  pro- 
posed.   It  is  signed  by  our  able  and  dis- 
tinguished friend,  the  senior  Member  of 
the  Florida  delegation.  Mr.  Bob  Sikks- 
my  beloved  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Florida.    Mr.    Charles    Bennett-     our 
very  lovable  friend,  the  genUeman  from 
Flonda    [Mr.    HerlongI;    certainly    no 
finer  Congressman  than  the  genUeman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Haley];  our  beloved 
and  inimitable  colleague,  the  genUeman 
from  Florida,  Mr.  Billy  Matthews-  my 
warm  and  close  personal  friend,  the  gen- 
Ueman from  Florida,   Mr.   Dante   Fas- 
CELL,  with  whom  I  spent  quite  a  bit  of 
time  in  the  other  committee;  the  genUe- 
man from  Florida.  Mr.  Paul  G.  Rogers 
one  of  the  able  and  distinguished  Mem- 
bers of  that  great  delegation;  and  cer- 
tainly our  beloved  friend.  Uie  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  Pepper],  who  is  well 
and  favorably  known  to  every  man  on 
this  floor.    Also,  the  gentleman  has  a 
very  distinguished  junior  Member  here  to 
whom  we  are  all  attracted,  the  genUeman 
from  Florida.  Mr.  Sam  Gibbons,  as  weU 
as  one  of  our  other  distinguished  genUe- 
men,  one  of  the  fine  junior  Members  of 
the  Congress  of  whom  we  see  quite  a  bit 
in  the  other  committee,  the  gentleman 
from  Florida  [Mr.  PdquaI. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  these  genUemen 
signed  this  letter. 


Mr.  HAL£y^.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  for  just  one  statement? 
Mr.  THOMAS.  I  yield  briefly  to  my 
friend,  because  I  do  not  want  this  to  get 
out  of  control.  I  am  going  to  try  to  avoid 
it.  I  yield  to  my  able  friend  from 
Florida  (Mr.  Haley]. 

Mr.  HALEY.  May  I  say  to  the  dis- 
tinguished genUeman  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Thomas  ] .  who  is  now  speaking  and  who  is 
in  charge  of  this  bill,  as  you  note,  the 
entire  Democratic  congressional  delega- 
tion of  Florida  has  signed  this  letter,  and 
we  feel  that  Mr.  Gleason  has  done  an 
excellent  job. 

And  It  does  not  mean  that  Florida  is 
not  going  to  receive  its  proper  proportion 
of  beds.  I  think  that  the  program  that 
he  has  will  take  care  of  the  situation  in 
Florida.  Furthermore,  as  a  member  of 
the  Committee  on  Veterans  Affairs,  these 
matters  after  thorough  investigation 
should  be  left  to  the  discretion,  which  is 
the  law  now,  as  I  understand  It.  to  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans  Affairs 

Mr.  THOMAS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
from  Florida.  I  now  yield  to  my  beloved 
friend,  the  ranking  Member  on  the  other 
side  of  the  aisle,  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ostertag]  ,  10  minutes.  When 
he  finishes,  if  I  may,  I  am  going  to  move 
the  previous  question. 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.     Mr.  Speaker,  first  of 
all  may  I  say  that  this  item  in  dispute 
at  this  time  does  not  involve  a  single 
dollar  insofar  as  this  bill  is  concerned. 
Actually,  and  as  a  matter  of  record,  a 
number  of  years  ago  the  Congress  ap- 
propriated and  made  available  $1,722,000 
for  planning  and  technical  services  and 
improvements  of  the  Bay  Pines  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Florida.    For  some  unknown 
reason  the  Veterans'  Administration  has 
year  after  year  failed  to  adhere  to  the 
Intent  and  purpose  of  this  appropriation 
by  not  going  forward  with  this  Improve- 
msnt.    The  point  is  that  there  is   no 
money  in  this  bill  for  this  item.    The 
money  has   been   appropriated   several 
years    ago.    Year    after   year    and    for 
several  years  in  the  past  your  committee 
has  included  in  its  report  wording  which 
indicates  our  desire  to  have  the  Veterans' 
Administration  go  forward  with  the  im- 
provement of  the   Bay  Pines  Veterans 
Hospital  in  Florida.    As  a  matter  of  fact 
this  year  in  the  very  bill  that  passed  the 
House  or  rather  In  our  report  associated 
with  it  the  committee  recommended  that 
the   $1,722,000    previously   appropriated 
for  technical  services  at  the  Bay  Pines 
Veterans  Hospital  remain  earmarked  for 
this  project  if  and  when  the  Adminis- 
trator deems  It  in  the  pubUc  interest. 

The  other  body  in  its  wisdom  wrote 
into  the  bill  which  is  a  part  and  parcel  of 
tills  conference  report,  language  which 
IS  in  the  Senate  bill  and  states 
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ProDided  further.  That  tl. 722,000  shaU— 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
other  body  said  "shall"— 
be  used  for  sites  and  plans  and  expenses  In- 
volved In   the   construction   of   a  Veterans- 
Administration  hospital  at  Bay  Pines,  Pla. 

The  veterans  of  Florida  are  extremely 
concerned  and  endorse  this  improvement 
Bay  Pines  already  exists  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  veterans'  hospitals  in  our 
country.    For  the  Ufe  of  me  I  cannot 


tmderstand  why  anyone  would  resist  the 
Improvement  of  this  very  fine  institution. 
It  will  in  no  sense  take  from  any  other 
area  of  Florida,  as  far  as  I  can  see.  It 
would  only  be  a  part  and  parcel  of  an 
overall  plan  for  improved  veterans' 
facilities  in  the  great  State  of  Florida. 

I  might  say,  too,  that  the  veteran 
population  of  Florida  is  very  rapidly  and 
substantially  increasing,  far  above  the 
national  average.  Therefore,  it  seems 
to  me  that  It  Is  only  proper  and  in  line 
with  language  we  have  written  into  our 
report  year  after  year  that  we  concur 
with  the  Senate  in  providing  a  meaning- 
ful intent  in  this  bill  which  directs  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  go  forward 
with  the  planning  and  improvement  of 
Bay  Pines  Veterans  Hospital.  Funds 
have  been  available  and  awaited  this  ad- 
ministrative action  for  several  years  and 
now  is  the  time  to  act. 

Mr.  CRAMER.    Mr.  Speaker.  wIU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAG.    I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  Florida. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  a 
very  simple  issue.  The  question  is.  Is 
the  mandate  and  instruction  of  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  going  to  be  ig- 
nored by  the  executive  branch,  or  are 
they  going  to  conform  to  the  language 
written  into  the  committee  report  this 
year  and  written  into  the  committee  re- 
port last  year  by  the  House  instructing 
Mr.  Gleason  to  go  ahead  with  that  proj- 
ect? As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  other  body 
last  year  wrote  language  into  the  report 
instructing  Mr.  Gleason  to  go  forward 
with  it  during  this  calendar  year.— 

There  is  no  additional  money  in- 
volved—$1,722,000  was  appropriated  in 
the  fiscal  year  1958.  It  has  been  held 
by  orders  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tees ever  since  then  for  the  construction 
of  this  hospital.  The  Appropriations 
Committees  on  both  the  House  and  Sen- 
ate sides  have  found  this  hospital  is 
justified  on  the  merits.  It  is  needed 
This  is  a  veteran-impacted  area.  To  hold 
up  the  construction  of  this  facility  would 
be  a  disservice  to  the  veterans  of  Florida 
and  of  the  United  Stetes. 

So  the  issue  is  very  simple,  whether 
the  mandate  of  the  Congress  written  into 
the  committee  reports  previously  should 
now  be  written  into  the  law.  which  the 
Senate  did.     There  is  nothing  partisan 
about  this  thing.    The  distinguished  sen- 
ior Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland] 
is  the  one  who  successfully  offered  the 
amendment  calling  for  Mr.  Gleason  to  go 
ahead  and  spend  this  money.    The  mo- 
tion offered  by  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ostertag]  to  recede  and  con- 
cur is  to  maintain  the  Senate  language. 
I  think  it  is  about  time  that  the  execu- 
tive branch  of  the  Government  accede 
to  the  mandate  of  Congress  when  the 
Congress  instructs  it  to  go  ahead.    There 
is  no  doubt  about  this  being  the  issue. 
Both  the  House  and  Senate  committees 
approved  similar  language  in  the  reports 
both  last  year  and  this  year.    The  Sen- 
ate language  was  put  In  the  legislation 
this  year. 

Let  me  tell  you  what  this  is  about. 
This  Bay  Pines  hospltiU  in  Florida  Is 
located  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  sites 
in  the  entire  United  SUtes  of  America. 
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Bay  Pines  is  on  a  peninsula,  over  500 
acres  of  Government  property  on  the 
waterfront,  that  has  been  a  hospital  for 
over  30  years.    Can  you  imagine  a  finer, 
better  location  in  the  United  States  than 
right  here  on  Boca  Ciega  Bay  for  the 
location  of  a  veterans  hospital?    Are  we 
or  are  we  not  going  to  insist  that  Mr 
Gleason  do  what  Congress  twice  asked 
him  to  do.  and  mandatorily  wrote  into 
the  Senate  bUl?    If  you  believe  so.  and 
I  think  you  should,  then  you  will  vote 
for  the  Ostertag  motion  to  go  ahead  and 
construct  these  much-needed  beds  in  this 
area,  where  you  have  260,000  veterans  in 
the   service   area,   and  expect   to   have 
nearly  340,000  by  1970.     So  let  us  put 
this  issue  at  rest  and  the  bUl  at  rest  by 
voting  for   the  motion  offered  by   the 
gentleman  from  New  York  and  instruct 
Mr.  Gleason  to  do  this  work. 

To  exhibit  the  support  this  project  has 
received,  I  am  including  in  the  Record 
the  language  adopted  by  the  Appropria- 
tions Committee  of  both  the  House  and 
Senate  over  the  past  2  years. 

I  am  including  as  weU,  a  statement 
made  in  a  letter  dated  September  18 
1963,  to  the  late  President  Kennedy  by 
Raleigh  W.  Greene,  Jr.,  chairman  of  the 
Florida  Council  of  100,  on  behalf  of  Bay 
Pines. 

REPORT   ON    THE    SENATE    INIWPENDENT    OITICE8 
APPEOPRIATION    BOX,     19e3 

The  committee  approves  the  recommenda- 
tlon  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee 
relative  to  the  earmarking  of  funds  hereto- 
fore appropriated  for  the  veterans  hospital 
at  Bay  Pines,  Fla.  The  committee  further 
recommends  to  the  Administrator  of  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  that  technical  services 
contracts  for  the  new  construction  at  Bay 
Pines  be  let  no  later  than  during  calendar 
year  1963  because  of  the  critical  shortage  of 
beds  In  Florida  Veterans'  Admlnlstxatlon 
hoepltals.  as  shown  by  the  long  waiting  lists 
at  Bay  Pines  and  other  Florida  hospitals 
and  the  fact  that  approximately  900  Florida 
neuropsychlatrlc  veterans  are  hospitalized 
outside  of  Florida  and  remote  tram  their 
homes. 

aEPOBT  m  HOUSE  OF  REPHESENTATIVES  ON  THE 
INDEPENDENT  OmCES  APPEOPKIATION  BOX 
ISeS   AND   lftS4 

The  committee  again  recommends  that  the 
tl, 722.000  previously  appropriated  for  tech- 
nical services  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla..  remain  ear- 
marked  for  this  project  If  and  when  the 
Administrator  deems  It  In  the  pubUc  In- 
terest to  begin  such  construction  at  that 
place. 

LANGUAGE  IN  THE  SENATE  INDEPENDENT  OFFICB 
APPROPRIATION  BILL,  lBe4.  TO  BE  RETAIND 
BT  THE  OSTERTAG  MOTION 

":  Provided  further.  That  $1,722,000  shall  be 
used  for  the  sites  and  planning  expenses  in- 
volved In  the  construction  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla." 

Statement  made  in  a  letter  to  the  late 
President  Kennedy  by  Raleigh  W. 
Greene.  Jr..  chairman  of  the  Florida 
Council  of  100: 

Third,  some  50.000  veterans  In  the  Tampa- 
St.  Petersburg  area  placed  their  signatures 
on  a  petition  protesting  the  postponement 
of  the  Bay  Pines  program  and  asltlng  for  the 
retention  of  scheduled  programing  for  this 
project  which  has  enjoyed  unanimous  sup- 
port and  backing  for  many  years.  This  peti- 
tion was  delivered  to  the  White  House  and 
forwarded  to  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon. 

To  reiterate,  the  Bay  Pines  program  has 
enjoyed  the  bipartisan  support  of  the  Florida 
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(l«l«gatlon  In  th«  Congroaa.  of  the  eatlr* 
vetenm-lmpacted  we«t  coa^t  of  Florida  and 
all  veterans'  organlzatlona  In  Flortda.  to- 
gether with  every  report  and  complete  study 
of  aU  bearings  held  by  the  Veterans'  Affairs 
Ooounlttae  of  the  Houw  indicating  thAt  the 
Immediate  area  served  by  the  Bay  Ptnea 
Hospital  !•  the  primary  need  area  of  the 
United  States  as  to  bed  requirements. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman from  North  Carolina. 

Mr.  JONAS.  Will  the  gentleman 
tell  the  Uoiise  what  is  the  waiting  list  at 
Bay  Pines  now? 

Mr.  CRAMER.  The  waiting  list  at 
Bay  Pines  now  is  over  800.  There  is  no 
question  about  the  need  for  this  con- 
struction. Last  year  when  this  matter 
was  up  for  debate  in  the  House  I  asked 
the  chairman  of  the  committee,  Mr. 
Thomas,  for  whom  I  have  the  greatest 
regard,  to  tell  the  House  why  his  subcom- 
mittee put  this  language  in  the  bill  in- 
stnjcting  Mr.  Gleason  to  go  ahead.  He 
replied  that  'it  was  the  opinion  of  both 
sides  that  they  were  unanimous"  in  in- 
structing Mr.  Gleason  to  go  ahead  and 
construct  this  facility.  So  I  think  we  in 
the  House  should  vote  to  adopt  this 
language  instructing  him  to  do  it  as  did 
the  Senate,  by  adopting  the  Senate 
language  by  voting  for  the  Ostertag 
motion. 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  I  yield  to  the  gcnUe- 
man  from  Indiana 

Mr.  ADAIR.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  position  that  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  with  the 
Senate  amendment  No.  92  and  urge  that 
the  House  do  support  this  Senate  amend- 
ment. The  Senate  amendment  merely 
earmarks  $1,722,000  of  the  hospital  and 
domiciliary  facilities  construction  funds 
to  be  used  specifically  for  site  and  plan- 
ning expenses  for  the  construction  of  a 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  at 
Bay  Pines.  Fla. 

The    Appropriations    Committees    of 

both  Houses  of  Congress  have  repeatedly 
included  in  the  independent  ofBces  ap- 
propriations bills  fimds  for  this  purpose. 
Just  last  year  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  In  its  report  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  approximately  $1%  mil- 
lion had  been  appropriated  for  the  en- 
gineering and  advance  planning  of  Bay 
Pines  and  directed  that  It  be  earmarked 
for  the  engineering  and  advance  plan- 
ning at  that  site.  The  Senate  Appro- 
priations Committee  in  Its  report  stated: 
Tha  committee  approves  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  House  ApproprlaUoiM  Commit- 
tee relative  to  the  earmarking  of  funds 
heretofore  appropriated  for  the  Veterans* 
Administration  Hospital  at  Bay  Pines.  Fla. 
The  committee  further  recommends  to  the 
Administration  of  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion that  technical  services  contracts  for 
the  new  construction  at  Bay  Pines  be  let 
no  later  than  drirtng  calendar  year  1903 
because  of  the  critical  shortage  of  beds  in 
Plorida  Veterans*  Administration  hospitals, 
as  shown  by  the  long  waiting  lists  at  Bay 
Pines  and  other  Florida  boepltals.  and  th« 
fact  that  approximately  900  Florida  neuro- 
psychUtrlc  veterans  sre  hospltaUssd  outsld* 
of  Florida  and  remote  fztan  their  ho: 
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Despite  this  clear  indication  of  con- 
gressional intent,  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration has  taken  no  action  to  effect  the 
construction  of  additional  facilities  at 
Bay  Pines,  Fla, 

At  first,  the  reasons  advanced  by  the 
Veterans*  Administration  for  failure  to 
move  ahead  with  the  construction  at  Bay 
Pines  was  that  they  were  awaiting  the 
establishment  of  a  medical  school  in  the 
St.  Petersburg-Tampa  area.  After  it 
was  determined  that  no  additional  med- 
ical school  facilities  expansion  would 
take  place  for  some  time  to  come,  the 
reasons  advanced  for  failure  to  move 
ahead  with  the  construction  at  Bay  Pines 
were  then  attributed  to  population 
shifts  dictating  the  need  for  additional 
Veterans'  Administration  hospital  facil- 
ities "somewhere  in  central  Florida" 
rather  than  at  Bay  Pines. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  early  1959  the  Admin- 
istrator of  Veterans'  Affairs,  after  re- 
peated urgings  by  the  Committee  on 
Veterans'  Affairs,  of  which  I  am  a  mem- 
ber, obtained  Presidential  approval  for 
an  authorized  level  of  126,000  beds.  At 
the  same  time,  the  President  approved 
a  revision  of  the  authorized  bed  capacity 
at  each  of  the  Veteran's  Administration 
hospitals.  President  Eisenhower's  letter 
of  transmittal  to  the  Administration  of 
Veterans'  Affairs  read  in  part: 

For  these  reasons  I  agree  with  your  recom- 
mendation aiul  am  returning  as  of  this  date 
with  my  approval  your  proposed  revision  of 
the  anthorlzed  bed  capacity  of  each  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  hospitals.  These 
revised  authorisations  total  125.000  beds  for 
the  Veterans'  Administration  hospital  sys- 
tem. They  are  baaed  on  yoiir  determlnaUon 
of  the  present  structural  capacity  of  each 
of  the  hospitals  with  adjustments  for  ap- 
proved hospltel  replacement  and  moderniza- 
tion projects. 

Additional  facilities  at  Bay  Pines  were 
included  in  the  list  approved  by  the  Pres- 
ident. I  would  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  need  for  expansion  at  Bay  Pines, 
Pla..  was  determined  as  a  part  of  the 
overall  study  of  the  Veterans'  Admin- 
istration howital  needs  throughout  the 
United  States.  This  need  has  been  cor- 
roborated in  succeeding  years  by  the 
actions  of  the  administration  and  the 
Congress.  I  fail  to  see  any  reason  for  a 
change  at  this  time  I  am  reliably  in- 
formed that  the  population  increase  in 
the  area  served  by  the  Bay  Pines  hos- 
pital urgently  requires  the  additional 
hospital  facilities  which  have  heretofore 
been  planned.  I  therefore  urge  the 
House  to  recede  from  its  disagreement 
with  the  Senate  and  approve  the  ear- 
marking of  these  funds  to  begin  the  ad- 
vance planning  necessary  for  hospital 
construction  at  Bay  Pines,  Fla. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  respectfully  request  my 
colleagues  to  vote  down  the  preferential 
motion. 

Mr.  OSTERTAO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  questicm  is  on 
the  preferential  motion  ofTered  by  the 


gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Ostka- 

TACl. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Ostkrtao) 
there  were— ayes  102,  noes  102. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
tellers. 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  for 
the  yeas  and  najrs. 

PAaUAMKNTABT    INQUOtT 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  a  par- 
liamentary inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  will 
state  the  parliamentary  Inquiry. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  were 
standing  for  a  teller  vote.  Can  we  not 
insist  on  the  teller  vote? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  demand  for  the 
yeas  sjid  nays  is  a  constitutional  right 
and,  therefore,  would  supersede  the  re- 
quest for  tellers. 

The  gentleman  from  Tfexas  has  de- 
manded the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  171,  nays  204,  not  voting  59. 
asfc^ows: 
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Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

AndT^'irs, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Auchlncloss 

Avery 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Battln 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

BeU 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  MWi 

Berry 

BetU 

Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bow 

Bray 

Brock 
Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotsman 
Brown,  Ohio 
BroyhlU.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burke 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahUI 
Cederberg 
Chant  ber  lain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Collier 
Conu 
Corbett 
Cramer 
Cxinningbam 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derounlan 
Derwinskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Dwyer 


KUsworth 

Fallon 

Plndley 

Flno 

Foreman 

Forrester 

Frellngbuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Olenn 

OoodeU 

Ooodllng 

Oriffln 

Oroas 

Orover 

Qubeer 

Ourney 

Hall 

HaUeck 

HUpem 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 
Holland 
Horan 
Horton 

Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

Kllbum 

King.  If  .T. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

lAngen 

Latu 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Uoyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

Mclntlrs 

McLo&key 

MacOregor 

MarUn,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

May 

Meader 

Miller.  N.T. 

MlnshaU 
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Moore 
Morse 
Morton 

Mosher 

Nelsen 

Iforblad 

OKonskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

PeUy 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poff 

Quia 

Qulllen 

Held.  ni. 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Roblaon 

Roudefoush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  Oeorge 

Baylor 

Bchadeberg 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Sch  walker 

Schwengel 

Short 

Shrtver 

Stbal 

SUer 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Snyder 

Sprlncar 

Stafford 

Taft 

Talcoct 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

TollefBon 

Tuek 

Tupper 

Van  Pelt 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Westiand 

Whalley 

Wharton 

WidnaU 

WUson,Ind. 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


Abbltt 

Abemethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andr 


Ashley 
Ash  mora 
AsplnaU 
Baring 
Bairatt 


Bass 

Back  worth 
Boggs 


Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Chelf 

Clark 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Donohue 

Dom 

Dowdy 

Dulski 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Bvlns 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Ptsber 

Flood 

Pogarty 

Fountain 

Eraser 

Prledel 

Fulton.  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Oarmatz 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Olalmo 

Olbbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Oreen,  Oreg. 

Orlfflths 

Hagan,  Oa. 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Holifleld 

Huddleston 
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hMi 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King.  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Lajidrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mellon 

Marsh 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller.  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedal 

Nix 

OBrlen,  NY. 

O'Hara,  ni. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONeUl 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 


Pike 

Pilcher 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 
.  Puclnskl 

Rains 

Randall 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Scott 

Sec rest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 
Slsk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith.  Va. 

SUebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Toll 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanik 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watts 

Weltner 

Whltener 

Wlckersham 

Williams 

Wiliu 

Winstead 

Wright 

Young 

Zablocki 
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Ayres 
Blatnlk 
Boiling 
Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brooks 
Buckley 
Burton 
Cameron 
Clawson.  Del 
Cohelan 
Corman 
Davis,  Oa. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Diggs 
Dlngell 
Downing 
Duncan 
Plynt 
Ford 
Gallagher 


Olll 

Orant 

Gray 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Kelly 

McMillan 

MaiUiard 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

MlUUcen 

Morrison 

O'Brien,  m. 

Poage 

Puree  11 

Rivers,  B.C. 


Rogers.  Tex. 
Shelley 
Sheppard 
Bikes 
Stephens 
Stlnson 
Stubblefleld 
Thompson.  La. 
Thompson,  N.J. 
Thompson,  Tex. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
Utt 

Vinson 
White 
Whltten 
Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  preferential  motion  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Stlnson. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Gray  with  Mt.  Utt. 

Mr   Hubert  with  Mr.  B4allllard. 

Mr.  Henderson  with  Mr.  Bxirton. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey  with  Mr.  Bob 
Wilson. 


Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Martin  of  California. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South 
Carolina. 

IAt.  Downing  with  Mr.  McMillan. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mr.  OaUagher  with  Mr.  Plynt. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mrs.  Hansen. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Diggs. 

Mr.  Purcell  with  Mr.  White. 

Mr.  Stubbleneld  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Stephens. 

Mr.  Whltten  with  Mr.  Cameron. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  lii.  Duncan. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Thornberry 

Mr.  HOLIFIELD  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay". 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  changed  his 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay". 

Mr.  ABERNETHY  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay". 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEABZER.  The  question  is  on 
the  motion  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Texas  [Mr.  Thomas]. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  confer- 
ence report  and  on  the  several  motions 
was  laid  on  the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  THOMAS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  4  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection,  it 
is  so  ordered. 

There  was  no  objection. 


-J 


FIFTY-CENT  COIN  WITH  LIKENESS 
OF  THE  LATE  JOHN  FITZGERALD 
KENNEDY— MESSAGE    PROM   THE 
PRESIDENT      OF      THE      UNITED 
STATES  (H.  DOC.  NO.  181) 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  message  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  which  was 
read,  and,  together  with  accompanjring 
papers,  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency  and  ordered 
to  be  printed : 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  which  would  pro- 
vide for  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces 
with  the  likeness  of  the  late  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  With  the  adopUon  of 
this  proposal  each  of  the  five  denomina- 
tions now  being  produced  by  the  mint; 
that  is,  1-cent  through  50-cent  pieces, 
would  have  the  likeness  of  a  President 
on  the  obverse  of  the  coin. 

The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  make  this  change  in  view  of 
the  provisions  of  section  3510  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended — 31  XJJ3.C. 
276— which  provides  that  no  change  in 
the  design  of  a  coin  shall  be  made 
oftener  than  once  in  25  years.  The 
present  design  was  adopted  In  1948. 

If  the  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Treas- 
xiry  Department  plans  to  use  the  like- 
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ness  of  the  late  President  Kennedy 
which  Is  being  used  on  a  "Presidential 
series"  medal  now  being  manufactured 
and  sold  at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The 
design  of  this  medal  was  approved  per- 
sonally by  the  late  President.  Mint 
artists  would  prepare  an  appropriate 
reverse  for  the  coin. 

I  strongly  recommend  the  enactment 
of  this  proposed  legislation  at  the 
earliest  possible  date  in  order  that  the 
likeness  of  President  Kennedy  will  ap- 
pear on  the  50-cent  coins  issued  at  the 
beginning  of  the  calendar  year  1964. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  WnrrE  House. 


RESIGNATIONS  FROM  COMMITTEES 
The  SPEAKER  laid  before  the  House 
the  following  resignation  from  a  com- 
mittee: 

Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Repeesentatives, 
Washington,  D.C.,  December  9, 1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCormack, 
The  Speaker,  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear    Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby    tender   my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  House  Com- 
mittee on  Rules. 
Warm  regards. 
Respectfully, 

Homer  Thornberry^. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objection, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  resignation  from  a  committee: 
Congress  or  the  UNrrED  States, 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  10. 1963. 
Hon.  John  W.  McCoruack. 
The  Speaker.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I  Tiereby   tender  my 
resignation  as  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Public  Works. 
With  vrarm  personal  regards,  I  remain. 
Respectfully  yours, 

John  Young. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objecUon, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  resignation  from  a  committee : 
Congress  of  the  United  States, 

House  or  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C..  December  9. 1963. 
The  Honorable  John  McCoriicack, 
The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
The  Capitol. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear   Mr.   Speaker:    I   hereby    tender   my 
resignation  from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations of  the  House  of  Representatives  as 
of  the  close  of  business  today.  I>ecember  9. 
Sincerely  yours, 

John  F.   Shellet. 
Member  of  Congress. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objecUon, 
the  resignation  will  be  accepted. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Speaker  laid  before  the  House  the 
following  resignation  from  a  committee: 

Congress  of  the  United  States. 

House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C,  December  10. 19€3. 
The  Speaker. 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Speaker:  I  herewith  respectfully 
submit  my  resignation  from  the  Committee 
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on  Publte   Worla  and   th*  CommtttM  on 
Houae  Admlnlatntlon.  effectlv*  limm«clUt«lT 
Sincerely  jrouw. 

JOBM  J.  McPaix. 

Member  of  Oonfrem. 

The  SPEAKER.     Without  objectlaa. 
the  re&ignatioQ  will  be  accepted. 
There  was  no  objection. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RBCORD  —  HOUSE 


ELECTION  TO  COMMITTEES 
Mr.  MILU3.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
privileged  resoluUon.  House  Resolution 
581.   and   ask   for  its   immediate   con- 
sideration. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resolution,  as 
follows: 

HonaK  BxsoLDTioM  681 

Resolved,  That  the  roUowlng  named  Mem- 
ben  be.  and  they  are  hereby,  elected  mem- 

«??*,°L"**  '°"o'^°«  etandlng  committees 
Of  the  Houae  of  RepreaentaUyee : 

C^immlttee  on  ApproprlaUona :  John  J. 
UcFaix.  of  CJallfornla. 

COTomlttae   on   Rule*:    Johk    Tottko.   of 

The  resolution  was  agreed  ta 
A  moUon  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


1017).  which  was  referred  to  the  House 
Calendar  and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Rejolved.  That  upon  the  adopUon  of  this 
reeonrtlon  !t  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
tho  Houae  naolye  Iteelf  Into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  bill  (HJl  8730) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 

I^.^k'^  ^.''1°'  ^^  ^^^  8«°«"^  «««bate. 
Which  shaU  be  confined  to  the  Wll  and  shaU 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
V^^IV^***  °°  *<»uca«on  and  Labor,  the  blU 
anaii  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  flve- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  blU  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill 
and  amendments  thereto  to  flnal  pessaM 
without  intervening  moUon  except  onTmo- 
tlon  to  recommit. 


December  10 


By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  caU  were  dispensed 
with. 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PLANS  FOB. 
CERTAIN  RIVER  BASINS 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Datis]  have  untU 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference  re- 
port on  HR.  8667. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mary- 
land? 

TTiere  was  no  objection. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  ACT 

OF  1963 
Mr.   POWELL.     Mr.   Speaker    I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  House  con- 
ferees on  HR.  4955  have  untU  midnight 
tonight  to  file  a  report.  "^^u* 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
xork? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CLEAN  AIR  ACT 
Mr  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HR 
6518)  to  Improve,  strengthen,  and  ac- 
celerate programs  for  the  prevention  and 
abatement  of  air  pollution,  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  statement 
of  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  be  read  in  lieu  of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill! 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Arkansas  (Mr.  HarrisI? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 


PREVAILINa  WAGE  SECTION  OF 

DAVIS-BACON  ACT 
Mr.   SISK,   from   the   Committee   on 
Rules,  submitted  the  foUowlng  privileged 
resolution  (H.  Res.  582.  Rept.  No.  1016) 
which  was  referred  to  the  House  Calen- 
dar and  ordered  to  be  printed: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thla 
resoluUon  It  shall  be  In  order  to  move  that 
the  Hooae  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of   the   Whole  Houae   on   the   Stote   of   the 
Union  for  the  conalderaUon  of  the  bUl  (HJl 
8041)  to  amend  the  prevailing  wage  section 
of  the  Davis-Bacon   Act,  as  amended-    and 
related  sections  of  the  Federal  Airport  Act. 
as  amended;  and  the  NaUonal  Houaing  Act, 
as   amended.     After   general   debate,   which 
ahall  be  confined  to  the  hlU  and  shall  con- 
tinue not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy 
divided  and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and 
ranking  minority  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor,  the  blU  shall  be 
read  for  amendment  under  the  five-minute 
rule.    At  the  conclusion  of  the  conalderaUon 
of  the  bill  for  amendment,  the  Committee 
■hall  Time  and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House 
with  such  amendments  as  may  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  previous  question  ahaU  be 
considered  as  ordered  on  the  bill  and  amend- 
menu  thereto  to  flnal  passage  without  Inter- 
vening    motion     except     one     motion     to 
recommit. 


COMMITTEE  ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr  FEIGHAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  1  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
may  be  permitted  to  sit  tomorrow  after- 
noon while  the  House  is  in  session  during 
general  debate. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  genUeman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection 

Mr.  DEROUNLAN.  Mr.  Speaker  I 
make  a  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is 
not  present.  «*«  « 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 

■raT>.    EvidenUy  a  quorum  l8  not  pres- 
cue. 


MANPOWER      DEVELOPMENT      AND 
TRAINING  ACT  OF  19(13 

Mr.  ai^  from  the  Committee  on 
Rule*,  submitted  the  following  prW- 
leged  resolution  (H.  Res.  583.  RepTlJo. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

.Jf^:^^^^-    Mr- Speaker.  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  caDed  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Rou  Na  2a»] 

^^^  SHL,,  Bchadeber, 

wnfSiv  OoodUng  SheUey 

S)5^  S""**  Sheppiid 

Boiling  oreen.  Pa.  Stte. 

Boiton.  Banna  Smith.  CWtf. 

OU  ver  P.  Hanwm  SprlnaaT^ 

awta  Harsha  Steph^ 

g"°^«y  Harvey,  ICeh.  Stlnsoo 

B«rton  Hubert  Stutoblafleld 

Cl»w«on.  Del  KeUy  Taloott 

S^'^  King.  Calif.  Thompson.!*. 

Gorman  Klrwmn  TKn>rtnIX^  il^ 

Davis.  Oa.  SuSud  JS^bS^^" 

D.^.Tenn.  SmStoss.  SSlT' 

Dlggs  Michel  mt 

Downing  M*»»«iri  Whlta 

Duaoja  Morrtaon  WwSm 

m^  o;yy»m'  Wilson.  Bob 

JWher  Powell  Wilson, 

jpro  Rivera  s.a  Charles  H 

Fulton.  Tsnn.  aogei».Tex.  '''-«"■«- 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr  At- 
M*.)  On  this  roUcall.  372  Memben 
have  answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum 


OoNnaxiro  Rkpobt  (H.  IUpt.  No.  1009) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.B 
0618)  to  improve,  strengthen,  and  accelerate 
programs  for  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  air  polluMon.  having  met.  after  full  and 
free  conference,  have  agreed  to  recommend 
and  do  recommend  to  their  respective  Housce 
as  follows:  ^^ 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  and 
agree  to  the  same  with  an  ainendment  as 
follows:  In  Ueu  of  the  matter  propoeed  to  be 
nserted  by  the  Senate  umena^S^^ 
the  following:  "That  the  Act  of  July  14  lass 
as  amended  (42  U.S.C.  1867-1867g).  Is'henS- 
by  amended  to  read  as  foUows: 

**  'riMulMOa  AMB  PT7KPOSX 

"  |S»crxoM  1.  (a)  The  Congress  finds— 
"•(1)  that  the  predominant  part  of  the 
Nation  s  population  Is  located  in  lu  rapldlv 
expanding  metropolitan  and  other  urban 
areas,  which  generally  cross  the  boundary 
Ines  of  local  jurisdictions  and  often  extend 
Into  two  or  more  States; 

"  '(S)  that  the  growth  In  the  amount  and 
complexity  of  air  pollution  brought  about 
by  urbanlaaUon.  industrial  development,  and 
the  increaaiiig  use  of  motor  vehicle*,  has 
resulted  in  mounting  dangers  to  the  publto 
health  and  welfare.  Including  Injury  to  agri- 
cultural crops  and  livestock,  damage  to  and 
the  deterioration  of  property,  and  haaards 
to  air  and  ground  transportation; 

-'(»)  that  the  preventioa  and  control  of 
air  polhitlon  at  lu  source  U  the  primary 
reeponalbUlty  of  States  and  local  govern- 
ments;   and 

'"(4)  that  Federal  financial  assUtanee  and 
leaderahip  la  essential  for  the  development 
of  cooperaUve  Federal.  State,  regional,  and 
local  programs  to  prevent  and  control  air 
poUuUon. 

"  '(b)  The  purpoees  of  this  Act  are— 
•"(1)   to  protect  the  Nation's  air  resources 
•o  a*  to  promote  the  public  health  and  wel- 
fare and  the  productive  capacity  of  Its  dod- 
ulatlon;  *^*^ 

•"(2)  to  Initiate  and  accelerate  a  national 
research  and  development  program  to  achieve 
the  prevention  and  control  of  air  poUuUon; 

"'(3)  to  provide  teclinlcal  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  govexnmenU 
In  connection  with  the  development  and 
execution  of  their  air  poUution  prevention 
and  control  programs;  and 

"'(4)  to  encourage  and  asslat  the  devel- 
opment and  operation  of  regional  air  poUw- 
tlon  control  program^. 
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"  'COOPEaATtVE    ACriVlTUS    AND    TTlflPOKlC    LAWS 

"  'Sxc.  a.  (a)  The  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age cooperative  activities  by  the  States  and 
local  governments  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution;  encourage  the  en- 
actment of  Improved  and,  so  far  as  practi- 
cable in  the  light  of  varying  conditions  and 
needs,  uniform  State  and  local  laws  relating 
to  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion; and  encourage  the  making  of  agree- 
ments and  compacts  between  States  for  the 
prevention  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

•"(b)  Tlie  Secretary  shall  cooperate  with 
and  encotirage  cooperative  activities  by  all 
Federal  departments  and  agencies  having 
funcUons  relating  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution,  so  as  to  assiire  the 
utilization  in  the  Federal  air  poUuUon  con- 
trol program  of  all  appropriate  and  available 
facilities  and  resources  within  the  Federal 
Government. 

'"(c)  The  consent  of  the  Congress  U  here- 
by given  to  two  or  more  SUtes  to  negotiate 
and  enter  into  agreements  or  compacts,  not 
in  conflict  with  any  law  or  treaty  of  the 
United  Stetes.  for  ( 1 )  cooperative  effort  and 
mutual  assistance  for  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution  and  the  enforcement 
of  their  respective  laws  relating  thereto,  and 
(3)  the  establishment  of  such  agenclea.  Joint 
or  otherwise,  as  they  may  deem  desirable 
for  making  effective  such  agreements  or 
compacts.  No  such  s^eement  or  compact 
•hall  be  binding  or  obligatory  upon  any 
State  a  party  thereto  unless  and  until  it  has 
been  approved  by  Congress. 

"XXSZABCR.     INVISTIGATIONS.     TRAINING,     AND 

OTHTX  Acnvrrixa 
-  'Sxc.  3.  (a)  The  Secretary  shaU  establish 
t  naUonal  research  and   development  pro- 
gram for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
poUutlon    and    as    part    of    such    program 

*"  ( 1 )  conduct,  and  promote  the  coordina- 
tion, and  acceleration  of,  research.  Inveetl- 
gaUons,  experiments,  training,  demonstra- 
Uons,  surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the 
causes,  effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution;  and 

"'(a)  encourage,  cooperate  with,  and  ren- 
der technical  services  and  provide  financial 
AMUUnce  to  air  poUuUon  control  agencies 
and  other  approprUte  public  or  private  agen- 
cies. InsUtutlons,  and  organlzatlona.  and  in- 
dividuals In  the  conduct  of  such  acUvltles- 
•Qd 

"'(3)  conduct  Investigations  and  research 
and  make  surveys  concerning  any  specific 
problem  of  air  pollution  In  cooperation  with 
Aoy  air  pollution  control  agency  with  a  view 
to  recommending  a  solution  of  such  prob- 
lem. If  he  U  requeeted  to  do  so  by  such 
agency  or  if.  In  his  Judgment,  such  problem 
jnay  affect  any  community  or  communities 
la  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the 
«ource  of  the  matter  causing  or  contributing 
to  the  pollution  is  located;  and 

"'(4)  Initiate  and  conduct  a  program  of 
research  directed  toward  the  development 
or  improved,  low-cost  techniques  for  ex- 
tracting sulfur  from  fuels. 

•"(b)  In  carrying  out  the  provisions  of 
toe  preceding  subsection  the  Secretary  is 
authorized  to — 

""'(l)  collect  and  make  avaUable.  through 
publications  and  other  appropriate  means 
"le  results  of  and  other  information.  In- 
cluding appropriate  rooommendatlons  by 
him  in  connection  therewith.  perUlnlng  to 
8uch  research  and  other  activities; 

'"(2)  cooperate  with  other  Federal  de- 
partments and  agencies,  with  air  pollution 
control  agencies,  with  other  public  and  pri- 
vate agencies.  Institutions,  and  organlza- 
"ons,  and  with  any  Industries  Involved,  in 
tne  preparation  and  conduct  of  such  research 
and  other  activities; 

'"(3)   make  grants  to  air  pollution  control 
agencies,  to  other  public  or  nonprofit  prl 
rate    agencies.    lnstltutl<^^.    and   organlza 
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tlons.  and  to  Individuals,  for  purposes  stated 
in  subsection  (a)  (1)  of  this  section; 

•"(4)  contract  with  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations,  and 
with  individuals,  without  regard  to  sections 
3648  and  3709  of  the  Revised  Statutes  (31 
use  529;  41  U.S.C.  5); 

"'(5)  provide  training  for,  and  make 
training  grants  to,  personnel  of  air  pollution 
control  agencies  and  other  persons  with  suit- 
able qualifications; 

•"(6)  establish  and  maintain  research  fel- 
lowships, in  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  and  at  pubUc  or  non- 
profit private  educational  institutions  or 
research  organizations; 

"  '(7)  coUect  and  disseminate.  In  cooper- 
ation with  other  Federal  departments  and 
agencies,  and  with  other  public  or  private 
agencies,  institutions,  and  organizations 
having  related  responslblUtles.  basic  data  on 
chemical,  physical,  and  biological  effects  of 
varying  air  quality  and  other  Information 
pertaining  to  air  pollution  and  the  preven- 
tion and  control  thereof;  and 

"  '(8)  develop  effective  and  practical  proc- 
esses, methods,  and  prototyi>e  devices  for 
the  prevention  or  control  of  air  pollution. 

■"(c)  (1)  In  aarrylng  out  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section  the  Secretary 
shall  conduct  research  on,  and  survey  the 
results  of  other  scientific  studies  on.  the 
harmful  effects  on  the  health  or  welfare  of 
persons  by  the  various  known  air  poUutlon 
agents  (or  combinations  of  agents). 

•"(2)   Whenever  he  determines  that  there 
is  a  particular  air  pollution  agent  (or  com- 
bination of  agents) .  present  In  the  air  In  cer- 
tain quantities,  producing  effects  harmful  to 
the  health  or  welfare  of  persons,  the  Secre- 
tary shall  compile  and  publish  criteria  re- 
flecting accurately  the  latest  scientific  knowl- 
edge useful  In  Indicating  the  kind  and  extent 
of  such  effects  which  may  be  expected  from 
the  presence  of  such  air  poUutlon  agent  (or 
combination  of  agents)  in  tlu  air  in  varying 
quantities.    Any  such  criteria  shall  be  pub- 
lished for  Informational  purpoees  and  made 
available  to  municipal.  State,  and  Interstate 
air  poUutlon  control  agencies.     He  shall  re- 
yi*g  and  add  to  such  criteria  whenever  nec- 
ewary  to  reflect  accvu-ately  developing  sclen- 
tlflc  knowledge. 

"'(3)  The  Secretary  may  recommend  to 
euch  air  pollution  control  agencies  and  to 
other  appropriate  organizations  such  criteria 
of  air  quality  as  In  his  Judgment  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare. 
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Secretary  shall,  ao  f ar  as  practicable,  give  due 
consideration  to  (1)  the  population  (2)  the 
extent  of  the  actual  or  potential  air  pollu- 
tion problem,  and  (8)  the  financial  need  of 
the  respective  agencies.  No  agency  shall  re- 
ceive any  grant  under  this  section  during 
any  fiscal  year  when  Ito  expenditures  of  non- 
Federal  fimds  for  air  polluUon  programs  wlU 
be  less  than  Its  expenditures  were  for  such 
programs  during  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
No  grant  shall  be  made  under  this  section 
until  the  Secretary  has  consulted  with  the 
appropriate  official  as  designated  by  the  Gov- 
ernor or  Governors  of  the  State  or  States 
affected. 

"•(c)  Not  more  than  13%  per  centum  o^ 
the  grant  funds  available  under  subeectlon 
(a)  of  this  sectlcm  ahaU  be  expended  in  any 
one  State.  ' 

"  'abatxuxnt  or  as  poixutiom 
Sec.  5.  (a)  The  poUution  of  the  air  In 


"  'caANTs  roa   suppobt  of  ais  Pou.irnoN 
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"  'S»c  4.  (a)  From  the  sums  appropriated 
annually  for  the  purpoees  of  this  Act  but  not 
to  exceed  20  per  centum  of  any  such  appro- 
priaUon,  the  Secretary  is  authorteed  to  make 
grants  to  air  pollution  control  agenclea  In  an 
amount  up  to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  de- 
velc^lng,    establishing,    or    improving    pro- 
grams for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air 
polluUon:    Provided.   That   the   Secretary   u 
authorized  to  make  grants  to  Intermunlclpal 
or  Interstate  air  pollution  control  agenciee 
(described  Ln  section  9(b)    (2)    and  (4))    in 
an  amount  up  to  three-fourths  of  the  coat  of 
developing,   establishing,   or   Improving,  re- 
gional air  p>oUutlon  programs.     As  used  in 
this  subsecUon,  the  term  "regional  air  pol- 
luU(»  control   program"  means  a  program 
for  tlie  prevenuon  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
Uon In  an  area  that  includes  the  areas  ot 
two  or  more  municipalities,  whether  In  the 
aame  or  different  States. 

•"(b)  From  the  sums  available  under  sub- 
secUon (a)  of  this  section  for  any  fiscal 
year,  the  Secretary  ahall  from  time  to  time 
make  grants  to  air  p<rtluUon  control  agencies 
upon  such  terms  and  condlUons  as  the  Sec- 
retary may  find  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
purpoee  of  this  section.  In  establishing  reg- 
ulations tor  the  granting  of  such  fimds  the 


any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons,  ahaU  be 
subject  to  abatement  as  provided  in  thia 
section. 

'"(b)  Consistent  with  the  poUcy  declara- 
Uon  of  this  Act,  municipal.  Bute,  and  Inter- 
state action  to  abate  air  pollution  shall  be 
encouraged  and  shall  not  be  displaced  by 
Federal  enforcement  action  except  as  other- 
wise provided  by  or  ptirsuant  to  a  court  order 
under  subeectlon  (g). 

•"(c)(1)(A)   Whenever  requested  by  the 
Governor  of  any  State,  a  SUte  air  pollution 
control  agency,  or  (with  the  concxirrence  of 
the   Governor  and   the  State   air  poUutlon 
control  agency  for  the  State  in  which  the 
municipality  is  sltvuted)  the  governing  body 
of  any  municipality,  the  Secretary  ahaU.  If 
such  request  refers  to  air  polluUon  which  is 
alleged  to  endanger  the  heatlh  or  welfare  of 
persons  in  a  State  other  than  that  in  which 
the  discharge  or  dischargee  (causing  or  con- 
tributing to  such  poUution)   originate,  give 
formal  noUflcaUon  thereof  to  the  air  poUu- 
Uon   control    agency    of    the    municipality 
where  such  discharge  «■  discharges  originate 
to  the  air  poUuUon  control  agency  of   the 
State  in  which  such  municipality  la  located, 
and  to  the  Interstate  air  polluUon  control 
agency.  If  any.  In  whose  Jurisdictional  area 
such  municipality  la  located,  and  shall  caU 
promptly   a  conference   of   suoh   agency   or 
agencies   and   of   Uie   air   poUuUon    control 
agencies  of  the  municipalities  which  may  be 
adversely  affected  by  such  poUutlon,  and  the 
air  poUutlon  control  agency.  If  any,  of  each 
State,  or  for  each  area.  In  which  any  such 
munlcli>allty  is  located. 

"  '(B)  Whenever  requested  by  the  Oovemor 
of  any  State,  a  State  air  poUutlon  control 
agency,  or  (with  the  eoncurrenee  of  the  Gov- 
ernor and  the  State  air  poUirtlon  control 
agency  for  the  State  in  which  the  munic- 
ipality Is  situated)  the  governing  body  of  any 
municipality,   the   Secretary   shaU.    If  such 
request  refers  to  aUeged  air  poUuUon  which 
Is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  In  the  State  In  which  the  discharge 
or   discharges    (catislng   or    contributing    to 
such  pollution)    originate  and  If  a  munld- 
pallty  affected  by  sxich  air  poUuUon,  or  the 
municipality  In  which  such  poUutlon  orig- 
inates, has  either  made  or  concurred  In  such 
request,  give  formal  notification  thereof  to 
the  State  air  poUuUon  control   agency,  to 
the   air   pollution   control   agencies   of   the 
municlpaUty  where  such  discharge  or  dis- 
charges  originate  and  of  the  municlpaUty 
or    munldpallUes    aUeged    to    be   adversely 
affected  thereby,  and  to  any  interstate  air 
poUuUon  control  agency,  whose  Jin-lsdicUon- 
al  area  incliides  any  such  municipality  and 
shall    promptly   call   a    conference   of   such 
agency  or  agencies,  unless,  in  the  Judgment 
of  the  Secretary,  the  effect  of  such  polluUon 
is  not  of  such  significance  as  to  warrant  ex- 
ercise of  Federal  Jurlsdlctton  under  this  sec- 
tion. 

"•(C)  The  Secretary  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  State  offlcUls  of  all  affected  States.     , 
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*lao  call  such  a  conference  whenever,  on  the 
basis  of  reports,  surveys,  or  studlec,  he  has 
reason  to  believe  that  any  pollution  referred 
to  In  subsection  (a)  Is  occurring  and  is  en- 
dangrerlng  the  health  and  welfare  of  persons 
In  a  State  other  than  that  in  which  the  dis- 
charge or  discharges  originate.  The  Secretary 
■hall  invite  the  cooperation  of  any  municipal, 
State,  or  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  having  Jurisdiction  in  the  affected 
area  on  any  siirveys  or  studies  forming  the 
basis  of  conference  action. 

"'(2)  The  agencies  called  to  attend  such 
conference  may  bring  such  persons  as  they 
desire  to  the  conference.  Not  less  than  three 
weeks'  prior  notice  of  the  conference  date 
shall  be  given  to  such  agencies. 

"'(3)  Following  this  conference,  the  Sec- 
retary shall  prepare  and  forward  to  all  air 
pollution  control  agencies  attending  the  con- 
ference a  summary  of  conference  discussions 
Including  (A)  occurrence  of  air  pollution 
subject  to  abatement  under  this  Act:  (B) 
adequacy  of  measures  taken  toward  abate- 
ment of  the  pollution:  and  (O  nature  of 
delays,  if  any.  being  encountered  in  abatins 
the  poUution. 

•"(d)  If  the  Secretary  believes,  upon  the 
conclusion  of  the  conference  or  thereafter, 
that  elTective  progress  toward  abatement  of 
such  poUution  is  not  being  made  and  that 
the  health  or  welfare  of  any  persons  is  being 
endangered,  he  shall  recommend  to  the  ap- 
propriate State,  interstate,  or  mimicipal  air 
pollution  control  agency  (or  to  all  such  agen- 
cies) that  the  necessary  remedial  action  be 
taken.  The  Secretary  shall  allow  at  least  six 
months  from  the  date  he  makes  such  rec- 
(xnmendations  for  the  taking  of  such  rec- 
onunended  action. 

"'(e)(1)  If,    at    the    conclusion    of    the 
pertod  so  allowed,  such  remedial  action  or 
other  action  which  in  the  Judgment  of  the 
Secretary  is  reasonably  calculated  to  secure 
abatement  of  such  pollution  has  not  been 
taken,  the  Secretary  shall  call  a  public  hear- 
ing, to  be  held  In  or  near  one  or  more  of  the 
places    where    the   discharge   or   discharges 
causing  or  contributing  to  such  pollution 
originated,  before  a  hearing  board  of  five  or 
,     more  persons   appointed  by  the   Secretary 
Bach  Stote  in  which  any  discharge  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  pollution  originates  and 
each  State  claiming  to  be  adversely  affected 
by  such  pollution  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  one  member  of  such  hearing 
board  and  each  Federal  department  agency 
or  instrxmientallty  having  a  substantial  in-' 
terest  m  the  subject  matter  as  determined 
by  the  Secretary  shall  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  select  one  mnnber  of  such  hearing 
board,  and  one  member  shaU  be  a  representa- 
tive of  the  appropriate  Interstate  air  pol- 
lution agency  If  one  exists,  and  not  less  than 
a  majority  of  such  hearing  board  shall  be  per- 
sons other  than  officers  or  employees  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Bducation,  and  Wel- 
fare.    At  least  three  weeks'  prior  notice  of 
such  hearing  shall  be  given  to  the  State 
Interstate,  and  municipal  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies  called  to  attend  such  hearing 
"^5.  ^  *^°  sieged  poUuter  or  poUuters. 

•"(3)  On  the  basis  of  evidence  presented 
at  such  hearing,  the  hearing  board  shall 
make  findings  as  to  whether  pollution  re- 
fored  to  in  subsection  (a)  is  occurring  and 
whether  effective  progress  toward  abate- 
ment thereof  is  being  made.  If  the  hearing 
board  finds  such  pollution  is  occurring  and 
effective  progress  toward  abatement  thereof 
is  not  being  made  it  shall  make  recommen- 
dations to  the  Secretary  concerning  the 
measures.  If  any,  which  It  finds  to  be  rea- 
sonable and  suitable  to  secure  abatement 
of  such  pollution. 

"  '(3)  The  Secretary  shall  send  such  find- 
ings and  recommendations  to  the  person  or 
person,  discharging  any  matter  causing  or 
contributing  to  such  poUution;  to  air  pollu- 

fn^  T*^'  **"'*^"  °'  ^^  8*»t«  or  States 
and  of  the  munldpaUty  or  municipalities 
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where  such  discharge  or  discharges  origi- 
nate; and  to  any  Interstate  air  poUution  con- 
trol agency  whose  Jurisdictional  area  in- 
cludes any  such  municipality,  together  with 
a  notice  specifying  a  reasonable  time  (not 
leas  than  six  months)  to  secure  abatement 
of  such  pollution. 

"'(f)  If  action  reasonably  calciUated  to 
secxire  abatement  of  the  poUution  within 
the  time  specified  in  the  notice  following 
the  public  hearing  is  not  taken,  the  Secre- 
tary— 

"  '(1)  In  the  case  of  poUution  of  air  which 
U  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons in  a  SUte  other  than  that  in  which  the 
discharge  or  dUcharges  (causing  or  contrib- 
uting to  such  pollution)  originate,  may  re- 
quest the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a  suit 
on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  pollution,  and 

"  '(2)  in  the  case  of  pollution  of  air  which 
is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare  of  per- 
sons only  in  the  State  in  which  the  discharge 
or  discharges  (caiislng  or  contributing  to 
such  pollution)  originate,  at  the  request  of 
the  Governor  of  such  State,  shall  provide 
such  technical  and  other  assistance  as  In  his 
Judgment  is  necessary  to  assist  the  State  In 
Judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  poUution  under  State  or  local  law  or,  at 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  such  State, 
shall  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement  of  the  pollution. 

"'(g)  The  court  shall  receive  in  evidence 
In  any  suit  brought  in  a  United  States  court 
under  subsection  (f)  of  this  section  a  tran- 
script of  the  proceedings  before  the  board 
and  a  copy  of  the  board's  recommendations 
and  shall  receive  such  fxirther  evidence  as 
the  court  In  its  discretion  deems  proper. 
The  court  giving  due  consideration  to  the 
practicabUity  of  complying  with  such  stand- 
ards as  may  be  appUcable  and  to  the  physi- 
cal and  economic  feasibility  of  securing 
abatement  of  any  poUution  proved,  shall 
have  Jurisdiction  to  enter  such  Judgment 
and  orders  enforcing  such  Judgment,  as  the 
pubUc  interest  and  the  equities  of  the  case 
may  require. 

"'(h)   Members  of  any  hearing  board  ap- 
pointed pursuant  to  subsection  (e)  who  are 
not  ngul&r   full-time  officers  or  employees 
of  the  United  States  shaU,  while  participat- 
ing in  the  hearing  conducted  by  such  board 
or  otherwise  engaged  on  the  work  of  such 
board,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation  at 
a  rate  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding 950  per  diem.  Including  travel  time 
and  while  away  from  their  homes  or  regu- 
lar places  of  business  they  may  be  allowed 
travel  expenses,  including  per  d»em  in  lieu  of 
subsistence,  as  authorized  by  law  (6  USC 
73b-2)  for  persons  In  the  Government  serv- 
ice employed  intermittently. 

"'(1)(1)   In  connection  with  any  confer- 
ence called  under  this  section,  the  Secretary 
U  authorized  to  require  any  person  whose 
activities  result  in  the  emission  of  air  pollut- 
ants causing  OT  contributing  to  air  poUution 
to  file  with  him,  in  such  form  as  he  may  pre- 
scribe, a  report  based  on  existing  date    fiu-- 
nlshlng  to  the  Secretary  such   Information 
as    may    reasonably    be    required  as    to   the 
character,  kind,  and  quantity  of  pollutants 
discharged  and  the  use  of  devices  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emission  of 
pollutants  by  the  person   filing  such   a  re- 
port.    After  a  conference  has  been  held  with 
respect  to  any  such  pollution  the  Secretary 
shall  require  such  reports  from  the  person 
whose  activities  result  in  such  pollution  only 
to  the  extent  recommended  by  such  confer- 
ence.    Such  report  shall  be  made  under  oath 
or  otherwise,  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe 
and  shall  be  filed  with  the  Secretary  within 
such  reasonable  period  as  the  Secretary  may 
prescribe,  unless  additional  time  be  granted 
by  the  Secretary.    No  person   shall  be  re- 
quired in  such  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets 
or  secret  processes  and  aU  information  r«- 
ported  ShaU  be  considered  confidential  for 
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the  purposes  of  section   1906  of  UUe  18  of 
the  United  SUtes  Ckjde. 

"'(2)   If  any  person  required  to  file  an? 
report  under  this  subsection  shaU  fall  to  do 
so  within  the  time  fixed  by  the  Secretary  for 
filing  the  same,  and  such  failure  shall  con- 
tinue  for   thirty  days  after  notice  of  such 
default,    such    person    shaU    forfeit    to    the 
United  States  the  sum  of  $100  for  each  and 
every  day  of  the  continuance  of  such  failure 
which  forfeiture  shall  be  payable  Into  the 
Treasury  of  the  United  States,  and  shall  be 
recoverable  In  a  civil  suit  in  the  name  of  the 
United  SUtes  brought  in  the  district  where 
such  person  has  hU  principal  office  or  in  any 
district  in  which  he  does  business:  Provided 
^at  the   Secretary   may   upon   application 
therefor    remit    or    mitigate    any    forfeiture 
provided  for  under  this  subsection  and  he 
shall  have  authority  to  determine  the  facU 
upon  all  such  applications. 

"'(3)  It  ShaU  be  the  duty  of  the  various 
United  States  attorneys,  under  the  direction 
of  the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  States 
to  prosecute  for  the  recovery  of  such  for-' 
feitures. 

"  'AtrroMonvx  vxhiclz  and  rxnx  pollution 
"  •Sac.  6.  (a)   The  Secretary  shall  encour- 
age  the  continued  efforts  on  the  part  of  the 
automotive  and  fuel   industries  to  develop 
devices  and  fuels  to  prevent  poUutents  from 
being  discharged  from  the  exhaust  of  auto- 
motive vehicles,  and  to  this  end  shall  main- 
tain liaison  with  automotive  vehicle,  exhaust 
control  device,  and  fuel  manufacturers     Per 
this  purpose,  he  shall  appoint  a  technical 
committee,  whose  membership  shall  consist 
of  an  equal  number  of  representatives  of  the 
Department  and  of  automotive  vehicle    ex- 
haust    control    device,    and    fuel    manufac- 
turers.    The  committee  shall  meet  from  time 
to    time    at    the    call    of    the    Secretary    to 
evaluate  progress  in  the  development  of  such 
devices  and  fuels  and  to  develop  and  recom- 
mend research   programs  which  could  lead 
to  the  development  of  such  devices  and  fuels. 
"•(b)  One  year  aft<a  enactment  of  this 
section,    and    semlaMKiaUy    thereafter,    the 
Secretary  shall   report   to  the   Congress  on 
measures  taken  toward  the  resolution  of  the 
vehicle  exhaust  pollution  problem  and  efforts 
to  improve   fuels   including    (A)    occurrence 
of  pollution  as  a  result  of  discharge  of  pollu- 
tants from  automotive  exhaust;  (B)  progress 
of  research  into  development  of  devices  and 
fuels  to  reduce  pollution  from  exhaust  of 
automotive  vehicles:   (C)   criteria  on  degree 
of  poUutant  matter  discharged  from  auto- 
motive exhausts;  (D)  efforts  to  improve  fuels 
■o  as  to  reduce  emission  of  exhaust  pollut- 
ants;  and  (E)  his  recommendations  for  ad- 
ditional legislation,  if  necessary,  to  regulate 
the  discharge  of  pollutants  from  automotive 
exhausts. 

"  'COOPEXATION  BT  FIDKaAL  ACKNCIXS  TO  COW- 
T«OL  AIB  POLLtmON  FSOM  fTOXBAL  PACUJ- 
TIZ8 

"  'Sec.  7.  (a)   It  U  hereby  declared  to  be 
the  Intent  of  Congress  that  any  Federal  de- 
partment or  agency  having  Jurisdiction  over 
any  building.  Installation,  or  other  property 
shall,    to    the   extent   practicable   and   con- 
sistent with  the  interests  of  the  United  SUtes 
and  within  any  avaUable  appropriations,  co- 
operate   with    the    Department    of    Health, 
Bducatlon.    and    Welfare   and   with    any  air 
pollution  control  agency  In  preventing  and 
controlling  the  pollution  of  the  air  in  any 
area  insofar  as  the  discharge  of  any  matter 
from   or  by  such   building,   installation,  or 
other  property  may  cause  or  contribute  to 
pollution  of  the  air  in  such  area. 

"'(b)  In  order  to  control  air  pollution 
which  may  endanger  the  health  or  welfare 
of  any  persons,  the  Secretary  may  establUh 
classes  of  potential  pollution  sources  for 
which  any  Federal  department  or  agency  hav- 
ing Jurisdiction  over  any  buUdlng.  InstalU- 
tion,  or  other  property  shaU.  before  discharg- 
ing any  matter  Into  the  air  of  the  United 
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states,  obUtn  a  pennlt  from  the  Secretary 
for  such  discharge,  such  permits  to  be  Is- 
sued for  a  specified  period  of  time  to  be  deter- 
mined by  the  SecreUry  and  subject  to  rev- 
ocation if  the  SecreUry  finds  pollution  Is 
endangering  the  health  and  welfare  of  any 
persons.  In  connection  with  the  Issuance  of 
such  permits,  there  shall  be  submitted  to  the 
Secretary  such  plans,  speclflcatlons.  and 
other  Information  as  he  deems  relevant 
thereto  and  under  such  conditions  as  he  may 
prescribe.  The  Secretary  shall  report  each 
January  to  the  Congress  the  sUtus  of  such 
permits  and  compliance  therewith. 

"  'AOICINISTRATION 

"  Sec.  8.  (a)  The  Secretary  Is  authorized 
to  prescribe  such  regulations  as  are  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this 
Act.  The  Secretary  may  delegate  to  any  offi- 
cer or  employee  of  the  Department  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  such  of  his  powers 
and  duties  under  this  Act.  except  the  making 
of  regulations,  as  he  may  deem  necessary  or 
expedient. 

"'(b)  Upon  the  request  of  an  air  poUu- 
tion control  agency,  personnel  of  the  Public 
Health  Service  may  be  detaUed  to  such 
agency  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provislona  of  this  Act.  The  provisions  of 
section  214(d)  of  the  Public  Health  Service 
Act  shall  be  applicable  with  respect  to  any 
personnel  so  deUUed  to  the  same  extent  as  If 
•uch  personnel  had  been  deteUed  under  sec- 
tion 214(b)  of  that  Act. 

"'(c)   Payments  under  grants  made  under 

this  Act  may  be  made  in  Installments    and 

in  advance  or  by  way  of  reimbursement    as 

may  be  determined  by  the  Secretary. 

"  'DirmtrioNs 

"^  'Sec.  9.  When  used  In  this  Act— 

"'(a)  "The  term  "SecreUry"  means  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare 

"(b)  The  term  "air  poUution  control 
■gency"  means  any  of  the  foUowlng: 

•"(1)  A  single  SUte  agency  designated  by 
the  Governor  of  that  SUte  as  the  official  SUte 
•It  pouutioa  control  B«ency  for  purposes  of 
iuls  Act; 

"'(2)  An  agency  esUbllshed  by  two  or 
more  SUtes  and  having  substantial  powers 
or  duties  perUining  to  the  prevention  and 
control  of  air  pollution; 

"  '(3)  A  city,  county,  or  other  local  govern- 
ment healtii  authority,  or,  in  the  case  of 
any  city,  county,  or  other  local  government 

h-uK  »*w  *"■*  ^  ""  *K*°^y  °^^  t»^an  the 
n«U«i  authority  charged  with  responsibility 
for  enforcing  ordinances  or  laws  relating  to 

mch''J^K*°"°°  *°**  "^^°^  °'  '^  poUution. 
«uch  other  agency:  or 

n.iJ**,^°  agency  of  two  or  more  munici- 
palities located  m  the  same  SUte  or  In  differ- 
ent sutes  and  having  substantial  powers  or 
duties  perUinlng  to  tiie  preventlon^md  con- 
trol  of  air  pollution. 

eon^o!  "^^  **"°  "intersute  air  poUution 
control  agency"  means— 


"  'OTHER  ATTTROBITT  NOT  APFXCTED 

"'Sec.  10.  (a)  Except  as  provided  In  sub- 
section (b)  Of  this  section,  this  Act  shall  not 
be  construed  as  superseding  or  limiting  the 
authorities  and  responslbUltles,  under  any 
other  provision  of  law.  of  the  SecreUry  or 
any  other  Federal  officer,  department  or 
agency. 

"■(b)  No  appropriation  ShaU  be  authorized 
or  made  xmder  section  301,  311,  or  314(c) 
Of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  for  any 
fiscal  year  after  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964.  for  any  purpose  for  which  ap- 
propriations may  be  made  imder  authority 
of  this  Act. 

"  'EECOaOS    AND    AUDFr 

"  'Sec.  II.  (a)  Each  recipient  of  assistance 
under  this  Act  shall  keep  such  records  as  the 
Secretary  shaU  prescribe.  Including  records 
which  fully  disclose  the  amount  and  dif posi- 
tion by  such  recipient  of  the  proceeds  of  such 
asslsunce.  the  total  cost  of  the  project  or 
undertaking  in  connection  with  which  such 
assistance  U  given  or  used,  and  the  amovmt 
of  that  portion  of  the  cost  of  the  project  or 
underuking  supplied  by  other  soiirces.  and 
such  other  records  as  wiU  faciUUU  an  effec- 
tive audit. 

"  '(b)  The  Secretary  of  Health.  Education 
and  Welfare  and  the  ComptroUer  General  of 
the  United  SUtes.  or  any  of  their  duly  au- 
thorized represenutlves.  shall  have  access 
for  the  purpose  of  audit  and  examinations  to 
any  books,  documents,  papers,  and  records 
of  the  reclplenu  that  are  pertinent  to  the 
grante  received  vmder  this  Act. 


uwiIk  ^  '^  poUution  control  agency  es- 
t^Ushed  by  two  or  more  States,  or 

"'(2)   an  air  poUution  control  agency  of 
Mt  sTaJL""  °''^'^*P^'"«'  located  ^  differ- 

♦K  Xf*  ^"**  **""  "SUte"  means  a  SUU 
the  District  of  Columbia,  the  Commonwealth 
Of  Puerto  Blco.  Uie  Virgin  Islands.  Guam,  and 
American  Samoa. 

divldnii  ^*  **™  "pen»n'  Includes  an  in- 
tlon  sit*'°'"*'°'^''°°'  P^tnershlp,  assocla- 
Si?n'"o*f'aSuu:^'P^^'''  '"'*  ^""^'^  »"^- 
riiJ^V  "^^  ^"^  "municipality"  means  • 
or  c;tw'n'  S?""^?^'  *=°^ty'  H^^'  district, 
to  ISS  l*Lw       ^°^  ""^"^  ""^  °^  pursuant 

te^fJ'2   ^^^  l^Kuage  referring  to  adverse  cf- 

llmit*^  ,  *fWare   shaU    Include   but   not  be 

llvelSir    H  ^^""^  ^  agricultural  crop,  and 

or  Pr^;t^*°^l  ^  ''"*  '^*  deterlo^^ation 
"J  property,  and  hazards  to  tiiinaporUtlon. 


"  'SEPARABiLrrr 
"  'Sec.  12.  If  any  provision  of  this  Act,  or 
the  appUcatlon  of  any  provision  of  this  Act 
to  any  person  or  circumstance.  Is  held  in- 
vaUd.  the  appUcatlon  of  such  provision  to 
other  persons  or  circumstances,  and  the  re- 
inalnder  of  this  Act.  shall  not  be  affected 
thereby. 

"  'appropuations 

"  'S»c.  IS.  (a)   There  U  hereby  authorized 
to  be  appropriated  to  carry  out  section  4  of 
this  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1964,  not  to  exceed  $5,000,000. 

"'(b)  There  Is  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  to  carry  out  this  Act  not  to 
exceed  WS.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1965.  not  to  exceed  $30,000  000  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and 
not  to  exceed  $35,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1967. 

"  'SROKT   TTrLE 

"  'Sec.  14.  Thta  Act  may  be  cited  as  the 
"Clean  Air  Act".' " 

"Sec.  2.  The  tiUe  of  such  Act  of  July  14 
1955,  Is  amended  to  read  'An  Act  to  provide 
for  air  poUution  prevention  and  control  ac- 
tivities of  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  and  for  other  purposes  '  " 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
Orin  Harxis. 
Kenneth    A.    Robebw, 
<".  George  M.  Rhodes, 

Lb3  W.  O'Brien. 
Paul  G.  Rogers, 
John  B.  Bennett, 
Paxtl  F.  Schenck, 
f  Ancher  Nelsen, 

Donald    G.    Brotzman, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Edstdnd  S.  Mttskik. 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Frank  e.  Moss, 
Lee  Mettcalt, 
(^  J.  Caleb  Bocos. 
James  B.  Pearson. 
Managers  on  the  Part  o/  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  House*  on  the  amendment  of  the 
SenaU  to  the  blU    (H.R.  6618)    to  Improve 
strengthen,  and  accelerau  programs  for  the 
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prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pollution, 
submit  the  foUowlng  sutement  In  explana- 
tion of  the  effect  of  the  action  agreed  upon 
by  the  conferees  and  recommended  In  the 
accompcmylng  conference  report: 
oxirauki.  statement 
The  House  bUl  amended  the  entire  act  of 
July  14,  1955,  the  existing  sUtute  on  air 
poUution. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all 
after  the  enacting  clause  of  the  House  biU 
and  Inserted  a  complete  revision  ot  such  act 
of  July  14.  1955. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  la  also 
a  complete  revision  of  the  act  of  July  14 
1966,  and.  except  for  minor  clerical,  techni- 
cal, and  conforming  amendmente  the  dif- 
ferences between  the  House  bUl  and  the  pro- 
posed conference  substitute  are  as  foUows: 
Investigations,  research,  and  surveys 

Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section 
3  of  the  act  as  revised  by  the  House  bUl 
auuiorlzed  the  Secretary  to  conduct  Inves- 
tigations and  research  and  to  make  surveys 
concerning  any  specific  problem  of  air  pol- 
lution confronting  any  air  poUution  control 
agency. 

The  Senate  amendment  authorized  these 
Investigations,  research,  and  surveys  to  be 
made  in  cooperation  with  air  pollution  con- 
trol agencies. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  adopte 
the  language  of  the  Senate  amendment 

Paragraph  (3)  further  authorized  these 
Investigations,  research,  and  surveys  to  be 
made  if  In  the  Judgment  of  the  Secretary 
the  problem  might  affect  or  be  of  concern 
to  communities  in  various  parte  of  the 
Nation. 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  thU  nro- 
vlslon.  *^ 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment  In  this  re- 
gard and  does  not  contain  this  provlston  of 
the  House  hlU. 

Automotive  vehicle  and  fuel  poUution 
As  It  would  have  been  rewritten  by  the 
House  passed  bUl.  section  3  of  the  act  would 
have  required  the  Secretary  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare,  as  a  part  of  a  national 
research  and  development  program  for  Qie 
control  and  prevention  of  air  pollution  to 
conduct  specified  studies  with  respect*  to 
motor   vehicle  exhaust  fumes. 

These  provisions  were  deleted  In  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  and  are  not  in  the  confer- 
ence    substitute.       However,     the     Senate 
am^dment  added  a  new  section  6  to  the  act 
requiring   the   Secretary    to   encourage   con- 
tinued efforu  on  the  part  of  the  automotive 
and  fuel  Industries  to  develop  devices  and 
fuels  to  prevent  pollutanu  from  being  dis- 
charged from  the  exhaust  of  automotive  ve- 
hicles.     For    this    pvupose.    the    Secretary 
would  be  required  to  maintain  Uaison  with 
automotive    manufactxirers    and    fuel    pro- 
ducers and  to  appoint  a  technical  commiU 
tee  consUting  of  an  equal  number  of  rep- 
resenUtives  of   the  Department  of  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  and  of  such  manu- 
facturers   and     producers.       This    technical 
committee  would  meet  at  the  caU  of  the  Sec- 
retory in  order  to  evaluate  progress  In  the 
development  of  such  devices  and  fueU  and 
to   develop    and   recommend   research    pro- 
grams which  could  lead  to  the  development 
of  such  devices   and   fuels.     The  Secretary 
would  report  to  the  Congrets  on  measures 
taken  toward  the  resolution  of  the  vehicle 
exhaust  poUution  problem  and  eBorU  to  Im- 
prove fuels.  Including,  among  other  thlnga. 
his  recommendations  for  additional  legisla- 
tion, if  necessary,  to  regulate  the  discharge 
of    poUutante    from    automotive     exhaust*. 
Such  a  report  would  be  made  to  the  Con- 
gress 1  year  after  enactment  of  this  leglsla. 
tion  and  semiannually  thereafter. 

The  House  passed  bUl  had  no  provision* 
comparable   to  section   6  of  the  act  a*  It 
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would  be  rewritten  In  the  Senate  amend- 
ment. These  provUiona  are  Included  In  the 
conference  substitute  with  a  modiflcaUon 
so  that  the  Secretarj  would  also  be  required 
to  maintain  liaison  with,  and  hare  repre- 
senuUves  on  the  technical  committee  from, 
exhaust  control  device  manufacturers. 


December  lo 


Sulfur  research 

As  it  would  be  rewritten  in  the  Senate 
amendment,  section  3  of  the  act  would  re- 
quire the  Secretary,  as  a  part  of  the  national 
research  and  development  program  for  the 
control  and  prevention  of  air  pollution,  to 
initiate,  and  conduct  a  program  of  research 
directed  toward  the  development  of  im- 
proved, low-cost  techniques  for  extracting 
sulfur  ftom  fuels. 

The  House  passed  bUl  had  no  comparable 
provisions. 

In  this  respect,  the  conference  substitute 
Is  the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment.  The 
conferee*  wish  to  point  out  that  these  pro- 
visions do  not  emphasize  an  area  of  air 
pollution  research  foe  which  authority  ap- 
pears elsewhere  in  this  legislation,  but 
rather  gives  specific  authority  for  a  pro- 
gram of  research  directed  toward  the  de- 
velopment of  Improved,  low-cost  techniques 
for  extracting  s\ilfur  from  all  fuels  on  the 
aaeumi>tlon  that  sulfur  and  its  byproducts 
resulting  from  the  combustion  of  fuels  con- 
stitute some  of  the  major  i>ollutanta  of  the 
atmosphere. 

i»urpo«e*  for  which  grants  may  be  made 
Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (b)  of  section 
3  of  the  act  as  revised  by  the  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  make  grants  to  air 
pollution  control  agencies  whether  public  or 
nonprofit  private  agencies,  institutions,  and 
organizaUons,  and  to  individuals  for  re- 
search, training  projects,  and  demonstra- 
tions. 

The  Senate  amendment  permitted  these 
grants  to  be  made  to  the  same  agencies,  in- 
stitutions, organizations,  and  Individuals  as 
the  House  bill  but  for  the  purposes  stated  in 
paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  3. 
Paragraph  (1)  of  subsection  (a)  of  section  3 
of  the  revised  act  provides  that  the  Secre- 
tary shall  conduct  and  promote  the  coordi- 
nation and  acceleration  of  research.  Investi- 
gations, experiments,  training,  demonstra- 
tions, surveys,  and  studies  relating  to  the 
caxisee,  effects,  extent,  prevention,  and  con- 
trol of  air  pollution. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment  in  this 
respect. 

Beaearch  and  publication  of  criteria 
Both  the  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment provide  that  the  Secretary  shall  con- 
duct and  promote  the  coordination  and  ac- 
celeration of,  research,  investigations,  experi- 
ments, training  demonstrations,  surveys,  and 
studies  relating  to  the  causes,  effects,  extent, 
prevention,  and  control  of  air  pollution. 

In  addition,  section  3(c)(1)  of  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  in  carrying  out 
his  duties  under  the  aforementioned  author- 
ity, the  Secretary  shall  conduct  research  on, 
and  survey  the  resulte  of  other  scientific 
studies  on  the  harmful  effects  on  the  health 
or  welfare  of  persons  by  the  various  known 
air  pollution  agents  (or  ccmibination  of 
agents).  The  Hoiise  biU  contained  no  com- 
parable provisions.  The  conference  substi- 
tute la,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Section  3(c)  (3)  of  the  Senate  amendment 
provided  that  whenever  the  Secretary  deter- 
mines that  there  Is  a  particular  air  pollution 
agent  (or  combination  of  agents)  present  in 
the  air  in  certain  quantities,  producing  ef- 
fects harmful  to  the  health  or  welfare  ofc 
persons,  he  shall  compUe  and  publish  criteria 
reflecting  accurately  the  latest  scientific 
knowledge  useful  in  indicating  the  kind 
and  extent  of  such  effects  which  may  be  ex- 
pected from  the  presence  of  such  air  pollu- 
tion agent  (or  combination  of  agents)  in  the 


air  in  varying  quantlUes.  The  Senate 
amendment  further  required  that  such  cri- 
teria be  published  for  informaUonal  pur- 
poses only  and  made  available  to  municipal. 
State,  and  Interstate  air  pollution  control 
agencies  and  required  the  Secretary  to  revise 
such  criteria  whenever  necessary  to  reflect 
accurately  developing  scientific  knowledge. 

"ITie  House  bill  contained  no  comparable 
provisions  and  the  conference  substitute  is, 
in    this    respect,    the    same    as    the    Senate 
amendment  with  the  exception  that  the  re- 
quirement that  this  criteria  be  published  for 
informational  purposes  only  has  been  modi- 
fied to  eliminate  the  requirement  that  It  be 
published  only  for  informational  purposes. 
Grants  for  support  of  air  poUution  control 
programs 
Section  4  of  the  act  as  revised  by  the  House 
bill  provided  that  not  more  than  $5,(XX),000 
of  the  total  amount  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated by  section  12  of  the  revised  act  for 
any  fiscal  year  should  be  available  to  make 
grants   to  air  pollution   control   agencies   to 
help  meet  the  cost  of  establishing  and  main- 
taining   programs    for    the    prevention    and 
control  of  air  pollution.     These  sums  were 
to  be  allocated  to  the  several  States  on  the 
basU  o<  population,  the  extent  of  the  air 
pollution   problem,   and   the   financial   need 
of  the  State.     From  each  SUte's  allotment 
the  Secretary  is  authorized  to  make  grants 
to    air    poUuUon    control    agencies    In    an 
amount  not  to  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  cost 
of    establishing   and   maintaining   programs 
for  the  prevention  and  control  of  air  pollu- 
tion.    Those    allotments    not   obligated    be- 
cause of  InsuflJclent  approvable  applications 
were  to  be  reallocated  by  the  Secretary. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
section  4  as  revised  by  the  House  bill  and 
Inserted  in  lieu  thereof  an  authorization  that 
not  to  exceed  20  percent  of  the  total  of  all 
sums  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for  this 
act   could   be   lised   to   make    grants   to   air 
pollution    control   agencies   for    developing, 
establishing,  or  improving  programs  for  the 
prevention    and    control    of    air    pollution. 
These  grants  would  be  made  in  amounts  up 
to  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  such  programs 
except  in  the  case  of  developing,  establish- 
ing, or  Improving  regional  air  polluUon  pro- 
grams In  which  case  the  grant  may  not  exceed 
three-fourths  of  the  cost  of  such  program. 
The  grants  were  to  be  made  in  accordance 
with    such    terms    and    conditions    as    the 
Secretary  finds  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
section  and  he  is  required,  as  far  as  prac- 
ticable, to  give  due  consideration  to  popula- 
tion, the  extent  of  the  actual  or  potential 
air  pollution  problem,  and  the  financial  need 
of  the  respective  air  pollution  control  agen- 
cies.    It  fxirther  provided  that  any  agency 
receiving  such  grant  shall  not  have  reduced 
Its  non-Pederal  funds  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  during  the  fiscal  year  in  which  it  re- 
ceives such  grant.     It  also  required  that  no 
grant  be  made  until  the  Secretary  has  con- 
sulted  with  appropriate  officials  designated 
by  the  Governor  or  Governors  of  the  State 
or   States  affected.     In   addition,   it   limited 
the  amoxmt  to  be  expended  in  any  one  State 
to  not  more  than  12 '^  percent  of  the  grant 
funds  appropriated  for  purposes  of  the  act. 
The  proposed  conference  substitute  Is  sub- 
stantially identical  with  the  provisions  of  the 
Senate    amendment    except    for    clarifying 
amendments  designed  to  Insure  ( 1 )  that  not 
more  than  20  percent  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation made  to  carry  out  the  act  shall  be 
available  for  grants  and  (2)  that  no  agency 
whose  expenditures  of  non-Pederal  funds  for 
air  pollution  programs  during  a  fiscal  year 
will  be  less  than  its  expenditures  for  such 
programs  during  the  preceding  year  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  any  grant  during  that  fiscal 
year. 

Conferences  on  abatement  of  air  poUution 

Under  both  the  House-passed  bill  and  the 

Senate  amendment  thereto,  one  of  the  prin- 


cipal means  of  bringing  about  abatement  of 
air  polluUon  in  a  State  or  States  which  en- 
dangers the  health  or  welfare  of  any  per- 
■ons  U  by  the  calling  of  a  conference.  The 
conferees  at  any  such  conference  would  be 
representatives  of  air  polluUon  control  agen- 
cles  for  the  place  where  such  pollution  orlgl- 
natea  and  for  the  place  affected  by  such  pol- 
luUon. 

The  House-passed  bill  would  have  per- 
mitted the  Secretary  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare  to  call  such  a  conference  when- 
ever he  had  reason  to  beUeve,  on  the  basis  of 
reports,  surveys,  or  studies,  that  any  air  pol- 
lutlon  is  endangering  the  health  or  welfare 
of  persons  In  a  State  other  than  in  which 
the  pollutants  originate. 

The  Senate  amendment  requires  the  Sec- 
retary (1)  to  consult  with  State  officials  of 
aU  affected  SUtes  before  calling  a  conference 
in  such  a  case  and  (2)  to  invite  the  coopera- 
tlon  of  any  municipal.  State,  or  Interstate 
air  poUuUon  control  agencies  having  Jurla- 
dicUon  in  the  affected  area  on  any  surveys 
or  studies  forming  the  basis  of  conference 
acUon. 

The  conference  subsUtute  is  the  same  In 
this  respect  as  the  Senate  amendment. 
Membership  of  hearing  board 

SecUon  6(e)  (1)  of  the  act,  as  revUed  by  the 
House  biU,<provided  that  the  hearing  board 
convened  for  the  purpose  of  conducting  a 
public  hearing  on  an  air  polluUon  problem 
shall  consist,  in  part,  of  at  least  one  repre- 
senUUve  of  the  Department  of  Commerce 
and  one  member  of  the  Department  of  In- 
terior. 

The  Senate  amendment  substituted  a  pro- 
vision requiring  that  each  Pederal  agency 
having  a  substantial  Interest  in  the  subject 
matter  as  determined  by  the  Secretary  be 
given  an  opportunity  to  select  one  member 
of  the  hearing  board,  and.  stipulated  that 
one  member  shall  be  a  representaUve  of  the 
appropriate  interstote  air  poUution  agency 
(if  one  exists). 

The  conference  substitute  retains  the  Sen- 
ate provision,  with  a  modification  that  not 
only  each  Pederal  agency  but  each  Pederal 
department  or  instrumentality  which  has  s 
substantial  interest  in  the  subject  matter 
shall  be  given  such  opportunity. 

Abatement  of  air  pollution 
Section  6(f)   of  the  act.  as  revised  by  ths 
House  bill,  provided  that  if,  after  the  explra- 
Uon  of  the  time  set  by  the  Secretary  to  se- 
cure abatement,  such  abatement  measures 
have  not  been  taken,  the  Secretary,  in  the 
case  of  intrastate  pollution,  shall  send  the 
findings  and  record  of  the  hearing  together 
with  bis  finding  that  action  reasonably  cal- 
culated  to  secure   abatement  has  not  been 
taken,  to  the  Governor  and  the  attorney  gen- 
eral of  the  State,  and  at  their  request,  may 
provide  technical  and  other  assistance  to  as- 
sist the  State  in  judicial  proceedings  to  se- 
cure abatement.     In  the  case  of  Interstate 
air  polluUon  the  Secretary  was  authorized 
to  request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  a 
suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to  secure 
abatement.     He  was  prohibited  from  making 
such  a  request  until  he  received  a  cerllflca- 
Uon  from  the  Governor  of  each  State  where- 
in the  health  and  welfare  of  Individuals  are 
being   endangered    by    air    pollution    (other 
than   the  State  in  which  the  discharge  or 
discharges  causing  or  contributing  to  such 
pollution  originate)  that  such  Governor  has 
made  a  good  faith  effort  to  enter  into  an 
agreement  or  compact  with  the  State  causing 
the  pollution   to  secure  abatement  thereof 
and  has  been  unable  to  seciu-e  such  agree- 
ment or  compact. 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  these 
provisions  of  the  House  bill  and  Inserted  in 
lieu  thereof  the  requirement  that  if  action 
reasonably  calculated  to  secure  abatement 
within  the  specified  Ume  is  not  taken,  the 
Secretary,  in  the  case  of  interstate  air  pollu- 
Uon, may  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
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bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  abatement,  and  in  the  case  of  intra- 
sUte  air  pollution  shall,  at  the  request  of  the 
Governor  of  such  State,  provide  technical 
and  other  assistance  necessary  to  assist  the 
SUte  in  Judicial  proceedings  to  secure  abate- 
ment under  SUte  or  local  law  or.  if  requested 
by  the  Governor  of  the  State,  authorizes  the 
Secretary  to  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  suit  on  behalf  of  the  United  States  to 
secure  abatement  of  the  pollution. 

The  propoeed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment  except  for 
certain  clarifying  amendments  to  insure  that 
the  request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
must  be  obtained  before  the  Secretary  can 
request  the  Attorney  General  to  bring  suit 
to  secxu-e  abatement  of  intrastate  pollution 
and  a  clarifying  amendment  to  provide  that 
BUbsecUon  (g)  relating  to  evidence  In  court 
in  a  suit  be  restricted  to  those  suits  brought 
In  U.S.  courts. 

Meports 
The  House  bill  contained  a  provision  au- 
thorizing the  Secretary  to  require  certain  re- 
ports from  any  person  whose  activities  result 
in  the  emission  of  air  pollutants  causing  or 
contributing  to  an  air  poUution  problem 
which  has  been  the  subject  of  a  conference. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  such 
reports  may  be  required  in  connection  with 
any  such  conference. 

The  conference  substitute  is.  In  this  re- 
spect, the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 
The  House  blU  and  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized the  Secretary  to  prescribe  the  form 
of  the  report,  furnishing  such  Information 
as  may  reasonably  be  required  as  to  the  char- 
acter, kind  and  quanUty  of  poUutants  dis- 
charged and  the  uae  of  devices  or  other 
means  to  prevent  or  reduce  the  emission  of 
poUutants  by  the  person  filing  such  report. 
The  Senate  amendment  further  provided 
that  such  report  is  to  be  based  on  exlsUng 
data  and  that  after  a  conference  has  been 
held,  the  Secretary  shall  require  such  reports 
only  to  the  extent  reoommended  by  such  con- 
ference. 

The  conference  substitute  retains  these 
modifications. 

In  addition,  the  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided that  no  person  shaU  be  required  in 
•uch  report  to  divulge  trade  secrets  or  secret 
processes,  and  this  language  has  been  re- 
tained in  the  conference  subsUtute. 
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Permits    for   Federal    departments    and 
agencies 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  in  sub- 
•ectlon  (d)  of  section  7  of  the  revised  act  that 
the  Secretary  may  establish  classes  of  poten- 
tial pollution  sources  for  which  Pederal  de- 
partments or  agencies  shaU  before  discharg- 
ing any  matter  into  the  air  in  the  United 
States  obtain   a   permit  prior  to  such  dts- 
cnarge.    These  permits  would  be  issued  only 
»t  specified  periods  of  time  and  subject  to 
revocation  if  the  Secretary  finds  the  polluUon 
u  endangering  the  health  and  welfare  of  any 
persons.    Plans,  specifications,  and  other  in- 
formation which  the  Secretary  deems  rele- 
vant must  be  submitted  to  him  in  connec- 
uon  with  the  Issuance  of  these  permits  and 
ne  is  requested  to  report  to  Congress  each 
January  the  status  of  such  permits  and  the 
compliance  therewith. 
yJ[J^  House  biU  conUlned  no  similar  pro- 

The  proposed  conference  subsUtute  adopts 
the^  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment  In 

Administration 

DrISt!i°"*'  **"'  authorized  the  Secretary  to 
prescribe  such  procedural  regulations  as  are 
needed  to  carry  out  hU  funcUons  under  the 

ftCv. 

»Z^*..^'^***  amendment  eliminated  the 
u,^  ^  P«««»u«l"  a.  being  too  restrictive 
upon  the  authority  which  the  Secretary  needs 
to  carry  out  the  act. 


The  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
•ame  as  the  Senate  amendment  in  this 
regard. 

Definition* 
The  Senate  amendment  Included  American 
Samoa   within   the  definlUon  of  the   term. 

The  House  bUl  did  not  include  American 
Samoa. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  added  a  subsec- 
tion (g)  to  section  9  of  the  revised  act  to 
provide  that  all  language  referring  to  ad- 
verse affects  on  welfare  shaU  Include  but  not 
be  limited  to  injury  to  agriculture  crops  and 
livestock,  damage  to  and  the  deterioration  of 
property,  and  hazards  to  transportation 

J^Jj  House   bUl  contained   no  equlv^ent 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  Senate  amendment  In  this 
regard. 

Records  and  audits 
The  Senate  amendment  provides  in  sub- 
section  (a)   of  section  11  of  Uie  revised  act 
that  every  recipient  of  assistance  wUl  keen 
T^ru,^^"^j^  the  Secretary  shall  prescrlbi 
including    those    which    fuUy    disclose    the 
amount  and  disposition  by  tiie  recipient  of 
the  proceeds  of  assistance,  the  total  cost  of 
the   project    or    undertaking    in    which    the 
assistant  la  given  or  used,  the  amount  of 
that  portion  of  the  cost  supplied  by  other 
sources  and  such  other  records  which  will 
facilitate  an  effective  audit.     Subsection  (b) 
?.f  ^  ,.!**''i^°  provides  Uiat  the  Secretary 
Of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare  and  the 
Comptroller   General  or  their   agents   shaU 
have  access,   for  the  purpose  of  audit  and 
examination,   to   books,   documents,   papers 
and  records  of  Uie  recipient  that  arTpir- 
tlnent  to  the  grants  received  under  this  act 
The  House   bill   contained  no  equivalent 
provision. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  adopU 
the  provisions  of  the  Senate  amendment 
Appropriations 
Subsection  (b)  of  section  13  of  the  act  as 
revised  by  the  House  bUl  provides  authoriza- 
tion of  not  to  exceed  $20,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1966.  not  to  exceed  •30,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  1966,  and  not  to  exceed  $36,000  - 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30    1967 
The  Senate  amendment  to  this  provision 
increased  the  authorization  from  $20  000  000 
to  $25,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1965,  adopted 'the 
amounts  provided  in  the  House  bill  for  the 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967  and  added  author- 
izations of  not  to  exceed  $42,000,000  for  fiscal 
year  1968,  and  $60,000,000  for  fiscal  year  1969. 
The  proposed  conference  substitute  is  the 
same  as  the  provisions  of  the  House  biU  with 
the  exception  of  the  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1965  which  was  increased  from  not  to 
exceed  $20,000,000  to  not  to  exceed  $25  000  - 
000  as  provided  by  the  Senate  amendment 
It  is  the  understanding  of  the  conferees  that 
limiting  the  program  to  3   fiscal  years  wUl 
permit  legislative  committees  In  both  Houses 
of  Congress  to  reexamine  this  program  within 
a  relatively  short  period  of  time  and,  assum- 
ing  the   expectations   for   the  program   are 
realized,  will  permit  the  Congress  to  provide 
necessary  Increases  in  authorizations  for  fu- 
ture  fiscal   years.     The   conferees  recognize 
that   air  poUution   constitutes   one   of  our 
national  problems  and  that  as  our  popula- 
tion grows  and  as  urbanization  expands  this 
may  require  Increased  fiscal  support  of  air 
poUution  programs. 

OuarHAKRis. 
Kknkith  a.  RosniTS, 
GxoBGK  M.  Rhodes. 
L«o  W.  CBkzkn, 
Paul  O.  Rookbs, 
JOHM  B.  BENNnr. 

PAtTL  P.  SCHENCK. 

Ancrxi  Nelskn, 
DoNAU)    o.    BaonicAH, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House 
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Mr.  HARRIS  (during  the  reading 
of  Uie  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House).  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  further 
reading  of  the  statement  of  the  man- 
agers on  the  part  of  the  House  be  dis- 
pensed with  since  the  report  and  state- 
ment have  already  been  printed  in  the 
Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  dlstingiiished  genUe- 
man  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  who  has 
given  so  much  time  and  study  to  this 
problem  and  who  has  done  such  an  out- 
standing job  In  developing  It.  The  gen- 
tleman will  describe  the  conference  re- 
port to  the  House. 

Mr.     ROBERTS     of    Alabama.    Mr 
Speaker  and  Members  of  the  House,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  thank  the  members 
of  the  subcommittee  who  participated  In 
the  conference  and  who  have  been  very 
active  in  bringing  about  this  legislation 
Mr.   Speaker,   the  legislaOon   that   is 
contained  in  the  conference  report  rep- 
resents, in  my  opinion,  a  vindication  or 
approval  of  the  position  of  the  House  in 
most  respects.     This  legislation  Is  not 
new  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
We  have  been  in  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol field  now  for  several  years.     The 
first    permanent-type    legislation    was 
adopted  In  1955.    Last  year  we  adopted 
a  sort  of  stopgap  program  to  keep  the 
legislation  in  effect.    The  legislation  now 
before  you  in  this  conference  report  rep- 
resents about  the  fourth  or  fifth  time 
that  legislation  of  this  kind  has  been 
before  this  body. 

The  House  passed  the  original  bill  my 
bUl,  H.R.  6518,  In  July.     The  bill  then 
went  to  the  Senate  where  it  passed  with 
overwhelming  support.    We  met  in  con- 
ference with  them  last  week  and  worked 
out  what  I  think  is  a  bill  that  should 
have  wide  bipartisan  support  as  this  leg- 
islation has  had  down  through  the  years. 
During  the  Eisenhower  administration 
legislation    was    recommended    to    the 
House.     Legislation    was    recommended 
under  the  Kennedy  administration,  al- 
though they  did  not  send  up  an  admin- 
istration bill.    Our  bill  was  pretty  much 
worked    out   by    the   subcommittee    on 
which  I  have  the  honor  to  serve  as  chair- 
man.   Some  changes  were  made  in  the 
House  bill  which  I  will  briefiy  caU  to 
your  attention,  but  most  of  the  program 
as  envisioned  by  the  House  committee 
both  the  Subcommittee  on  Health  and' 
Safety  and  the  full  Committee  on  Inter- 
state and  Foreign  Commerce  Is  pretty 
well  carried  out  in  the  Senate  bill.    They 
have  tightened  up  one  or  two  important 
aspects  of  the  bill.    The  conferees  on  the 
House  side  went  along  with  these  pro- 
cedures.   We  have  found  that  In  air  pol- 
lution we  have  a  considerably  different 
problem  from  that  of  water  pollution  and 
it  must  be  approached  In  a  different  way. 
We  have   recognized   that   there   are 
about  100  million  of  our  people,  or  about 
90  percent  of  our  population  now  living 
on  about  10  percent  of  the  land  space. 
Unfortunately  no  new  air  is  pumped  Into 
these  spaces.   This  is  getting  to  be  a  con- 
siderable  problem    in    cities    of    50,000 
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population  or  more.  It  Is  a  problem 
which  haa  seen  legislation  adopted  In 
some  30-odd  SUtes. 

We  know  that  perhaps  10  minion  of 
our  people  suffer  from  the  dread  disease 
known  as  emphysema.    We  are  spend- 
ing about  165  million  a  year  in  social 
security  payments  to  people  who  are  af- 
fected by  this  disease.    We  know  that  it 
affects  and  is  associated.  I  might  say,  as 
a  factor,  with  some  cases  of  lung  can- 
cer.   It  is  an  aggravating  cause  in  cases 
of  any  type  of  lung  disease,  particularly 
in  cases  of  tuberculosis.    We  know  that 
a  growing  number  of  trucks  and  vehicles 
on  our  highways,  parUcularly  in  our 
cities,  aggravate  this  problem.     It  has 
been  estimated  to  cost  some  $10  billion  a 
year.    It  is  a  grave  problem  in  the  lleld 
of  agriculture. 

In  the  food  and  drug  field  we  have  had 
legislation  for  50  years.  We  are  a  litUe 
bit  late  in  attacking  this  problem  but  I 
think  that  the  attack  we  make  In  this 
legislation  is  going  to  bear  results.  It  is 
a  cooperative  type  of  atUck.  We  have 
specifically.  I  think,  allowed  this  to  be 
seed  money  and  to  serve  as  a  catalyst  and 
not  to  discourage  the  actions  of  the 
States  and  municipalities  and  some 
county  organizations  in  this  field. 

I  might  say  that  the  Senate  wanted  a 
5-year  program  costing  some  $182  mil- 
lion.  The  House  conferees  stood  firmly 
/  and  we  came  up  with  a  $95  million  pro- 
gram. We  had  originally  passed  a  pro- 
gram of  $92  million,  which  means  we  did 
not  give  in  to  the  Senate.  We  have 
what  is  substantially  a  3-year  program. 
We  are  almost  through  1964,  with  7 
months  of  it  to  go.  We  retained  the  $5 
million  for  fiscal  1964  and  put  in  $25 
miUion  for  1965,  $30  million  for  1966 
and  $35  million  for  1967  at  which  time  we 
cut  off  the  program. 

We  set  up  in  the  automotive  and  fuel 
producing  fields  a  technical  committee 
which  will  follow  this  problem  of  photo- 
chemical smog  and  other  types  of  smog 
that  onanate  from  unburned  hydro- 
carbons. We  have  already  had  some 
great  effect  <m  the  automotive  industry 
which  la  equipping  most  of  its  new 
models  with  smog  devices.  This  was  an 
outgrowth  of  the  intense  effort  and  inter- 
est of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio   [Blr 

SCHKHCKJ. 

We  passed  the  Schenck  Act  3  years  ago 
which  provided  for  some  intensive  re- 
search in  this  field. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jaeld? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  3rield  to  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman from  Arkansas,  the  chairman  of 
our  committee. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
been  wanting  to  say  this  to  the  House  for 
swne  time;  It  is  long  overdue.  I  think 
the  membership  of  the  House  should  re- 
alize fuUy  that  the  genUeman's  subcom- 
mittee, and  particularly  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  RobirtsI.  and  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Schenck] 
have  done  more  for  the  health  and  wel- 
fare of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
than  any  other  two  Individuals,  in  the 
field  of  safety,  in  the  operation  of  auto- 
mobiles, and  in  the  field  of  air  poUutlon 
I  think  I  can  say  without  fear  of  suc- 
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cessf  ul  contradiction  that  the  unflagging 
determination  on  the  part  of  these  two 
gentlemen  was  the  principal  reason  for 
bringing  seat  belts  or  attachments  to  the 
automobiles  of  this  country.  A  good 
many  years  ago  the  gentleman  headed  a 
subcommittee  In  this  field.  There  were 
a  lot  of  people  in  this  country  opposed  to 
seat  belts:  the  automobile  Industry  op- 
posed it  as  an  industry.  But  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  kept  working  In 
cooperaUon  with  them  and  through  pa- 
tience and  determination  over  the  years 
the  automobile  industry  came  to  see  the 
advisability  of  providing  seat  belts  as  a 
piece  of  standard  equipment. 

So  It  was  in  the  field  of  air  poUutlon. 
The  gentleman  and  his  committee  were 
determined  to  do  something  about  air 
pollution.     I   want  to   compliment   the 
gentleman  and  his  committee  and  the 
members  of  the  conference  conmilttee  on 
the  part  of  the  House  for  the  outstanding 
work  they  have  done  In  bringing  this 
conference  report  back  to  the  House     It 
Is  In  keeping  with  what  the  gentleman's 
committee  did  as  well  as  with  what  the 
Committee  on   Interstate   and  Foreign 
Commerce  did.  which  was  approved  by 
the  House.    This  conference  report  de- 
serves the  approval  of  the  House  and  I 
urge  the  House  to  approve  It  by  way  of 
showing  our  appreciation  to  the  gentle- 
man and  his  committee  of  the  splendid 
job  that  they  have  done. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  Mr 
Speaker.  I  thank  the  distinguished  gen- 
tleman for  his  fine  compliments.  I  think 
his  fine  leadership  and  help  have  been  a 
source  of  inspiration  to  us. 

Mr.  Speaker.  In  the  conference  the 
other  body  brought  in  the  idea  of  Initi- 
ating a  continuing  program  of  research 
directed  toward  development  of  improved 
low-cost  techniques  for  extracting  sulfur 
from  fuels  which  the  House  was  agree- 
able to. 

There  has  been  some  testimony  in  our 
hearings  to  the  effect  that  the  burning 
of  sulfur  In  some  types  of  fuels  has  some 
aggravating  effects  and  Is,  perhaps,  a 
cause  of  the  common  cold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  page  7  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  print  we  Included  lan- 
guage which  would  allow  the  Secretary 
to  compile  and  to  publish  criteria  which 
reflect  the  latest  scientific  knowledge 
useful  In  IndicaUng  the  kind  and  extent 
of  the  effects  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  presence  of  such  air  pollution 
agents  or  combination  of  agents  in  the 
air.  in  varying  quantities.  This  criteria 
may  be  made  available  to  the  municipal. 
State  and  Interstate  Air  Pollution  Con- 
trol Agencies. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  kept  the  House 
language  which  allows  the  Secretary  to 
make  recommendations  to  these  control 
agencies,  in  the  light  of  this  criteria. 

Over  in  section  4(a) ,  page  11.  the  Sen- 
ate held  to  the  idea  which  we  had  of 
providing  Federal  grants  to  the  local  and 
State  agencies  in  an  amount  up  to  two- 
thirds  of  the  cost  of  estebllshing,  devel- 
oping or  improving  air  pollution  preven- 
tion and  control  programs.  One-third 
of  the  cost  would  be  paid  by  the  States. 
In  the  case  of  the  regional  agencies, 
the  Federal  Government  would  pay  up 
to  three-fourths  of  the  amount;    this 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  becomes  an 
interstate  matter,  and  we  felt  that  that 
distincUon  should  be  made.  The  House 
conferees  did  provide,  however,  and  go 
^ong  with  the  language  which  provides 
«iat  the  agency  which  applies  for  these 
funds  would  assure  that  it  would  not 
reduce  its  non -Federal  funds  from  the 
preceding  fiscal  year,  which  would  mean 
that  this  would  keep  the  SUtes  and  lo- 
cal agencies  from  diminishing  their  sup- 
port. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  abatement 
features  of  the  bill,  when  It  Is  an  intra- 
state matter,  the  acUon  must  be  entirely 
triggered  by  the  chief  magistrate  of  that 
State,  the  Governor. 

We  recognize  that  in  the  local  situa- 
tion he  may  call  upon  the  Secretary  for 
the  use  of  technical  data  to  be  used  in 
an  abatement  suit.  But  the  Governor 
is  in  control  of  the  local  situation. 

Now.  in  the  intersUte  situations  we 
provide,  first  of  aU.  for  a  conference  to 
which  the  municipal.  State,  or  interstate 
Air  Pollution  Control  Agencies  must  be 
mvited.  Following  the  conference— and 
that  conference  is  not  to  be  called  until 
after  consultaUon  with  the  State 
groups— after  the  conference  is  held,  a 
simimary  of  the  conference  Is  to  be  made 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Alabama  has 
again  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  yield 
the  gentleman  3  additional  minutes 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.     Recom- 
mendaUons  are  also  to  be  made  and  a 
period  of  6  months  allowed  for  the  rec- 
ommendations  to   be  placed   in   effect. 
If,  at  the  conclusion  of  that  period— and 
this  language   was   also   in   the  House 
bill — no  remedial  measures  have  been 
taken,  a  public  hearing  must  be  called. 
The  Governor  of  the  aggrieved  SUte 
the  Governor  of  the  polluting  State,  or 
whomever  the  Governor  of  each  of  those 
particular  States  may  designate  as  his 
representative  must  be  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  on  the  hearing  board 
and.  also,  each  Federal  agency  which 
has  a  substantial  Interest  in  the  subject 
matter   must    be    invited.     However,   a 
majority  of  the  people  serving  on  this 
hearing  board  must  be  other  than  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,    and    Welfare.     They.    then, 
have  6  more  months  in  which  to  take 
some  action  toward  abatement.    If  no 
action  is  taken  at  that  time,  then  the 
Secretary  may  proceed  to  ask  the  Attor- 
ney General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of 
the  United  States  to  secure  abatement  of 
the  pollution. 

This  about  concludes  the  discussion 
other  than  the  section  on  the  automotive 
and  fuel  industry  section.  We  took  the 
Senate  language  on  that  section  which 
sets  up  a  techrUcal  committee  which  must 
have  an  equal  number  of  representatives 
of  the  Department  and  of  the  automo- 
tive and  fuel  manufacturing  industries. 
They  can  meet  from  time  to  time  to 
evaluate  progress  in  the  development 
of  devices  and  fuels  which  would  be  In 
keeping  with  Improving  the  situation  as 
far  as  air  pollution  control  is  concerned. 
I  repeat  again.  I  think  the  House  con- 
ferees stayed  with  the  position  of  the 
House.    We  have  the  program  down  to 
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what  we  think  Is  the  minimum  amount 
of  money  that  should  be  spent  in  this 
important  field.  This  Is  coming  to  be 
more  and  more  of  a  problem  In  some  261 
cities  of  the  counti^r  and  we  feel  that 
this  is  the  minimum  that  the  Federal 
Government  ought  to  do  in  this  field. 

I  hope  the  House  will  unanimously 
adopt  the  conference  repwrt. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

IMr.  SCHENCKl. 

Mr.  SCHENCK.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
would  like  to  express  my  sincere  appre- 
ciation to  our  distinguished  chairman, 
the  gentleman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Har- 
RKl  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce  for  his  very  fine  and 
complimentary  words  of  commendation 
of  the  work  of  our  committee,  myself, 
and  our  colleagues.  It  has  been  a  very 
real  privilege  to  serve  on  the  Committee 
on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
with  our  distinguished  chairman,  the 
gentieman  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  Harris] 
and  on  our  Subcommittee  of  Health  and 
Safety  all  these  years  with  my  distin- 
guished colleague  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
RoBKRTsl.  It  has  been  a  deeply  reward- 
ing experience  the  memory  of  which  I 
shall  cherish  so  long  as  I  shall  live. 

It  was  also  a  very  real  privilege  to 
serve  on  the  conference  committee  which 
report  we  are  considering  here  today.  We 
had  two  meetings  and  there  was  an  un- 
usually fine  spirit  of  give  and  take  dur- 
ing the  friendly  yet  completely  thorough 
discussion  on  this  important  bill.     We 
are  understandably  proud  of  the  fact 
that  we  maintained  the  position  of  the 
House  and  we  are  pleased  with  changes 
in  the  language  that  was  developed  in 
the  other  body.    We  think  this  confer- 
ence report  is  real  good,  and  the  result- 
ing changes.  I  feel  personally  make  it 
even  better,  stronger  and  more  workable 
than  the  original  House  measure  which  I 
fully  supported,  and  I  now  express  the 
completely  sincere  hope  this  conference 
report  will  be  overwhelmingly  approved. 
We  have  heard  it  stated  authentically 
many  times  that  air  pollution  costs  each 
and  every  person  in  the  United  States  $65 
a  year.    So  It  is  tremendously  important 
from  the  economic  point  of  view.    We 
must  continue  to  research  and  examine 
the  source  and  causes  of  air  poUutlon 
so  that  it  can  be  better  controlled  even 
though  it  Is  now  being  controlled  to  a 
remarkable  degree.     A  very  good   pro- 
gram in  researeh  as  to  the  effects  of  au- 
tomotive exhaust  gases  on  human  health 
has  been  conducted  by  the  Air  Pollution 
Division  of  the  Public  Health  Service. 
An  excellent  report  was  issued  on  this 
by  the  Surgeon  General  on  this  question 
in  June  of  last  year.    More  research  and 
work  is  being  done  constantly  by  all  seg- 
ments of  the  automotive  manufacturers, 
the  fuel  manufacturers,  and  the  exhaust 
gas  device  manufacturers.    The  industry 
has  spent  large  and  substantial  sums  of 
money  on  this  program  each  year. 

Just  recently  the  General  Motors 
Corp.  announced  that  it  was  contribut- 
ing another  $100,000  to  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Institute  for  Cancer  Research 
w  study  further  the  effects  of  automotive 
Kases  in  the  atmosphere.  Economical 
and  workable  devices  will  be  developed 


to  improve  the  abatement  of  the  pollu- 
tion of  the  air  we  breathe  from  auto- 
mobile exhaust  gases  and  to  encourage 
the  proper  maintenance  of  the  vehicle; 
but  much  also  depends  on  the  driver  and 
the  manner  In  which  he  drives  the 
vehicle. 

The  entire  problem  is  one  of  personal 
concern  to  everyone  in  order  to  assure 
that  each  of  us  has  the  kind  of  clean  air 
to  breathe  that  promotes  good  health. 
So  it  will  require  continuous  research 
and  effort  on  the  part  of  everyone. 

There  is  no  person  or  area  in  the  Na- 
tion that  can  escape  the  dangers  of  air 
pollution. 

Again,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
recommend  and  urge  overwhelming  ap- 
proval of  this  conference  report  by  all 
of  our  colleagues.  I  think  it  is  extremely 
well  done.  I  would  like  to  express  my 
personal  appreciation  to  my  colleagues 
on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  for  the  fine 
cooperation  they  have  given  on  this  legis- 
lation and  on  all  other  questions  con- 
sidered by  our  committee  on  this  and  all 
related  fields  since  I  have  been  serving 
on  this  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  Include  as  part  of  my 
remarks  a  release  by  General  Motors 
Corp.  as  follows: 

DKT«orT. — General  Motors  Corp.  recently 
announced  a  reeearch  grant  of  $100,000  to 
the  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute  for  Cancer  Re- 
search. New  York,  for  conUnued  study  of 
effects  of  automotive  exhaxist  gases  In  the 
atmoephere. 

The  grant  will  support  research  over  a  2- 
year  period,  and  wlU  double  the  amount  of 
OM's  support  of  the  program  In  the  6th  and 
7th  years  of  the  corporation's  contributions 
to  It. 

The  Sloan-Ketterlng  Institute's  continuing 
research  program  includes  analyses  of 
samples  of  tars  coUected  from  automotive 
exhaust  gases  under  a  variety  of  operating 
conditions  and  from  representative  city  at- 
mospheres, in  an  effort  to  Identify  the  effect 
of  automotive  exhaust  gases  In  relation  to 
other  sources  of  air  pollution. 
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Mr.   HARRIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consiune 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Nebraska. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  notice  in  the  re- 
port on  page  10.  regarding  appropria- 
tions, section  13.  that  there  is  an  author- 
ization of  $5  million  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1964,  and  then  for  the 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $25  million, 
$30  million  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  and  $35  million  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967.  Would 
it  not  be  just  as  well  to  save  this  $95 
million  in  the  light  of  the  Federal  Budg- 
et? Why  is  this  expanded  amount 
asked  for  at  this  time? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  gentieman  does 
propound  a  most  appropriate  question 
insofar  as  our  desire  to  do  something 
about  budgetary  matters  is  concerned. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  House  has 
already  passed  on  the  $90  million  and 
here  we  are  dealing  only  with  an  addi- 
tional sum  of  $5  million  in  the  4-year 
period.  So  at  this  time  we  do  not  have 
before  us  the  question  of  whether  the 
program  should  be  adopted.  Of  course, 
the  conference  report  could  be  refused 
and  the  House  could  refuse  to  do  any- 


thing, but  in  dealing  with  the  conference 
report  our  problem  is  the  differences  be- 
tween the  House  and  the  Senate,  and 
that  Is  what  we  have  under  discussion 
here  today. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  It  seems  to  me 
that  there  are  private  agencies  in  opera- 
tion that  could  take  care  of  this 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
such  time  as  he  may  desire  to  the  gen- 
tieman from  Ohio  [Mr.  Vaicik] 

Mr  VANIK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  take  this  opportunity  to  commend  the 
conferees  and  the  subcommittee  on  the 
conference  report  which  is  now  before 
the  House.  Although  the  House  ver- 
sion of  the  bill  was  better  legislation,  I 
recognize  the  practical  alternatives 
which  were  crystallized  in  conference. 

In  my  Cleveland  community,  the  air 
pollution  problem  seems  to  be  getting 
progressively  worse.  There  are  certain 
days  when  atmospheric  conditions  cast 
a  complete  cloud  blanket  over  the  en- 
tire metropolitan  area,  sealing  in  the 
effluent  of  all  of  the  industrial  plants  of 
the  industrial  valley.  In  this  atmos- 
phere of  contamination,  which  periodi- 
cally occurs,  respiratory  ailments  and 
deaths  are  multiplied. 

Over  25  years  ago.  when  I  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Cleveland  City  Council,  we 
organized  a  community  committee  to 
protest  the  air  pollution  problem.  At 
that  time,  we  retained  the  services  of  a 
doctor  with  the  school  of  experimental 
medicine  of  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
who  made  a  very  comprehensive  study 
of  death  records  which  showed  that  In 
the  so-called  dirtier  areas  of  the  city 
there  were  240  more  deaths  annually 
resulting  from  lung  cancer  than  there 
were  in  the  cleaner  sections  of  the  com- 
munity. 

It  seems  to  me  that  a  similar  study 
conducted  today  of  the  death  records 
of  a  conununity  could  be  made  to  de- 
termine the  relationship  between  air 
pollution  and  the  respiratory  illnesses 
which  result  in  death.  Such  a  study 
would  be  very  helpful  in  determining 
the  urgency  for  constructive  steps  to 
meet  this  tremendous  problem. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentianan  from  Florida 
[Mr.RocERsl. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  rise  in  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  KM.  6518.  the  clean-air  bill. 
The  case  for  the  enactment  of  legisla- 
tion for  the  prevention  and  abatement 
of  air  pollution  has  been  made  very  clear 
by  the  statements  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House. 

I  have  Indicated  to  the  House  before 
that  air  pollution  costs  some  $11  billion 
a  year  in  damages,  which  Include  dam- 
ages to  crops,  animals,  and  human  be- 
ings as  well,  and  it  is  estimated  by  the 
XJJB.  Public  Health  Service  that  by  1970, 
two-thirds  of  our  population  will  be 
breathing  only  the  air  over  10  percent 
of  our  land  mass  due  to  our  peculation 
density.  Certainly  if  we  do  not  take 
steps  to  purify  the  air,  then  the  incidence 
of  disease  and  damage  caused  by  air  pol- 
lution will  rs4)ldly  become  a  grave  na- 
tional health  problem. 

The  clean-air  bill  before  lis  today  la 
a  carefully  thought  out  and  researched 
IM'ogram  to  combat  the  problem  of  air 
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poUuUan.  The  conference  committee 
w«a  Able  to  a«Tee  for  all  practical  pur- 
poaes  to  a  3-year  $65  million  program 
that  Is  2  years  shorter  and  $87  million 
less  than  the  original  Senate  proposal. 
We  members  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee feel  that  we  can  make  an  effective 
beginning  with  a  shorter  and  less  expen- 
sive program,  and  still  obtahi  the  needed 
result  of  restraining  air  pollution  and 
eventually  eliminating  a  major  portion 
of  this  problem. 

We  must  act  now.  With  the  contin- 
uous reports  of  the  probability  of  lung 
cancer  being  caused  by  the  toxic  matter 
in  the  atmosphere  we  breathe,  we  cannot 
afford  to  wait  any  longer  to  combat  this 
problem  of  air  pollution.  We  often  look 
back  when  we  are  confronted  by  the 
effects  of  inaction  and  say  that  we  should 
have  acted  sooner,  but  hindsight  is  more 
otien  than  not,  a  poor  excuse  for  fore- 
sight.   We  must  attack  the  problem  of 

air  pollution  Immediately today. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  answer  to  the 
question  that  has  been  brought  up  about 
the  money,  the  appropriations  author- 
ised by  this  bUl.  I  think  it  is  well  to  point 
out  a  number  of  facts.    First  of  all.  the 
air  pollution  program  was  authorized  be- 
fore the  passage  of  this  law  by  general 
provisions  of  law.    In  fact,  there  was  no 
limit  as  to  the  amoimt  of  money  that 
could  be  appropriated  for  air  pollution 
programs    under    the    law    heretofore 
passed.    This  Is  the  first  effort  by  this 
committee  and  this  Congress  to  begin  to 
set  some  limitations  on  this  program.    If 
the  gentleman,  and  I  can  furnish  these 
facts  to  him,  will  go  into  It,  he  will  find 
that  we  have  Just  about  cut  In  half  the 
proposed  carrying  out  of  this  program 
over  the  years  for  what  many  feel  needs 
to  be  done.    Presently  the  House  has  al- 
ready  appropriated   $13  million.     This 
ftcUon  was  taken  not  in  this  legislation 
but  In  an  actual  appropriaUon  biU.    This 
additional  $5  million  is  authorized  for 
this  one  phase  of  the  program,  that  Is 
a  new  program.    We  simply  placed  the 
$5  minion  In  this  legislation  to  cover  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  1964,  so  that  we 
co-old  begin  to  tie  in  aU  of  these  programs 
under  one  bflL    So  as  to  what  I  think 
uie  gentleman  Is  concerned  about,  where 
it  perhaps   looks  as  if  the  program  is 
Jtmiplng  from  $5  million  up  to  $25  mil- 
lion, that  actually  is  not  the  case    be- 
cause you  actually  have  $13  million  ap- 
pnH>rlated  and  this  $5  million  takes  it 
up  to  $18  million.     We  cut  down  from 
the    amount    the    Department   wanted 
When  the  House  went  to  conference  we 
had  passed  a  bUl  of  $90  million.    Do  'you 
know    what    the    Senate    had    passed? 
They  had  passed  a  bill  of  $182  million 
for  a  5-year  program.     If  you  go  over 
this  report.  I  think  you  will  be  proud 
of  the  action  of  the  House  conferees  be- 
cause we  held  the  program  for  $95  mil- 
lion for  3  years. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Who  hi  the  world 
authorized  or  passed  a  law  that  said  they 
could  dip  Into  the  Federal  Treasury  and 
spend  as  much  money  as  they  want  to' 
Who  authorized  a  law  with  no 
restriction? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  This  Con- 
8:reas  passed  a  Uw.  the  Public  Health 
Service  Act.  secUon  304,  311  and  314,  the 


general  law  states  the  responsibility  for 
carrying  on  this  program  is  In  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  EducaUon,  and 
Welfare. 

Mr.     BEERMANN.     With     unlimited 

funds? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  With  no 
limitation  on  the  amount  that  they  may 
request.  Then  they  go  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  and  whatever  they 
can  justify  before  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations, the  Congress  can  appropri- 
ate. But  here  we  are  changing  that. 
Therefore,  the  gentleman  should  be 
strongly  in  favor  of  this  because  we  are 
cutting  down  on  what  they  can  come  to 
the  committee  on  Appropriations  and 
ask  for. 

Mr.  BEERMANN."  Will  the  gentleman 
answer  me  this  question? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  will  be 
glad  to  try  to  answer  the  gentleman's 
question. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Is  there  any  chance 
that  a  law  like  this  was  passed  under 
unanimous  consent  and  nobody  knew 
what  was  happening  some  several  years 
ago? 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  No.  no.  I 
would  think  not  and  I  am  sure  that  is 
not  the  case. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  I  would  like  to 
know  when  it  was  passed. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  If  the 
gentleman  will  check,  he  will  find  that 
there  are  many  laws  such  as  this.  There 
is  provided  a  general  authorization  and 
they  simply  go  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. Here  we  are  changing  this 
posiUon  because,  fortunately,  I  feel  the 
House  is  beginning  to  want  to  take  more 
control.  Here  we  are  begiiming  to  tie 
it  down  more  and  more.  In  fact,  the 
research  program  that  we  are  investigat- 
ing now,  the  whole  program  of  research 
is  in  line  with  this  trend,  I  think  in  the 
hope  of  trying  to  tie  down  authorizations 
more  tightly.  That  is  exactly  what  this 
does.  I  am  sure  when  the  gentleman 
goes  over  this  report,  he  will  strongly 
support  the  committee's  action. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  yielding  me  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  I  have  taken 
this  time  today  is  to  comment  upon  one 
change,  certainly,  which  has  been  made 
in  the  bill  as  it  has  come  from  the  con- 
ference committee.  This  change  relates 
to  an  amendment  which  I  advocated  and 
succeeded  in  having  passed  in  the  House 
on  the  floor.  My  amendment  had  the 
effect  of  changing  the  general  rule  and 
limiting  the  powers  which  had  been  given 
to  the  Secretary  under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  by  inserting  the  word  "proce- 
dural" before  the  type  of  regulaUons 
which  the  Secretary  could  promulgate. 
At  that  time  the  gentleman  from  Ala- 
bama IMr.  Roberts]  and  I  had  a  col- 
loquy reported  In  the  Congressional  Rec- 
oaD  which  read  in  part  as  follows.  I 
stated  at  that  time : 
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ir  we  are  referring  only  to  procedural  reg- 
iilationa  within  hla  own  department  this 
(thta  proTlalon,  that  U)  would  be  proper. 
But  I  see  no  reaaon  why  he  ahoiUd  hare  gen- 
eral regulatory  powers  under  the  provisions 
ot  thU  bUl. 


Ur.  RoBBTS.     WUl  the  gentleman  yield? 
Mr.  Tatt.    I  would  be  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  RoBrars.     I  think  the  gentleman  has 
■tated  what  was  In  the  minds  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  In  writing  this  bill. 

Now.  apparenUy.  when  the  House  con- 
ferees, however,  got  to  the  conference 
committee  they  were  prevailed  upon  and 
we  find  in  the  report  of  the  conference 
committee  the  statement  that  the  Sec- 
retary himself  apparently  had  indicated 
to  some  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  he  did  not  feel  this  llmita- 
tion  would  be  proper  and  that  he  felt 
any  such  limitation  would  cut  Into  his 
authority  and  his  ability  to  administer 
the  act. 

If  that  was  true,  I  do  not  know  why 
It  was  true.  There  had  been  no  testi- 
mony before,  so  far  as  I  can  find  out 
hidl<»ting  why  he  needed  general  rule- 
making power.  I  think  this  general  rule- 
making power,  as  all  of  us  know,  in  many 
programs  has  been  abused.  I  think  there 
Is  a  chance  it  will  be  abused  again  here. 
I  think.  If  we  are  to  take  out  the  word 
procedural"  as  a  limitation  on  the  pow- 
ers, the  very  least  we  can  do  is  to  pre- 
scribe  some  standards. 

I  would  call  to  your  attention  that 
there  are  nowhere  so  far  as  I  can  see  any 
standards  prescribed  for  regulations 
..While  we  are  talking  about  that    I 
tWnk  we  ought  to  understand  what  I 
would    caU    a    procedural    monstrosity 
which  really  does  exist  in  this  bill  and 
which  I  think  goes  to  show  the  broad 
powers  the  SecreUry  has,  not  only  under 
the  rulemaking  power  but  even  further 
than  that.    I  would  call  to  your  atten- 
Uon  secUon  5(1)  of  the  bill,  subsection 
(2).    This  Is  a  provision  under  which  a 
person  who  is  asked  to  file  a  report  as  to 
the  cause  of  any  pollution  which  he  may 
be  Involved  in.  must  report  on  the  de- 
tails of  it,  a  provision  which  I  believe 
violates     the     constitutional     privilege 
against     self-tacrlmination.     This     has 
been  in  the  bill  aU  the  time.     We  also 
find  here  that  if  this  happens  the  Secre- 
tary can  mitigate  the  fines  and  penalties, 
if  he  wishes  to,  for  faUing  to  file  these 
reports,  but  In  doing  so  the  Secretary 
determines  what  the  facts  are  and  his 
determination  shall  be  final.     There  Is 
no  court  of  appeal  and  no  review  of  any 
kind.    It  is  an  absolute  discretion  given 
to  an  administrative  authority. 

I  think  excessive  power  is  given  in  thia 
bill,  regardless  whether  It  may  be  a  good 
or  a  poor  bill.  We  all  recognize  the  need 
for  some  acUon.  Hopefully  it  can  be 
State  and  local  action  that  will  be  ef- 
fective in  this  field,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
cuse for  passing  a  bill  of  this  type  at 
this  time. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Florida. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Is  the  gen- 
tleman concerned  about  rulemaking, 
perhaps  to  do  with  abatement? 

Mr.  TAPT.  The  genUeman  is  con- 
cerned with  rulemaking  In  any  way.  I 
do  not  think  there  Is  any  limitation 
other  than  the  general  scope  of  this  leg- 
islation that  could  be  invoked  here. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Certainly 
the  gentleman  would  expect  to  set  cer- 
tain rules  as  to  the  agencies,  as  to  what 
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agencies  can  qualify,  and  the  time  ele- 
ments, and  that  sort  of  thing,  would  he 
not? 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  gentlanan  certainly 
would,  and  the  gentleman's  amendment, 
as  offered  and  passed  by  the  House  be- 
fore, permitting  procedural  regulations 
would.  I  think,  have  covered  that  point. 

Mr.  ROGE31S  of  Florida.  May  I  say 
this:  As  far  as  abatement  is  concerned, 
I  am  sure  the  genU«nan  knows  that  be- 
fore any  regulations  are  put  into  effect 
on  abatement  the  court  is  the  one  that 
will  decide  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  hope  that  Is  true. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  It  is  writ- 
ten in  the  bill.  I  wanted  to  assure  the 
gentleman  of  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  wiU  say  this:  It  has  been 
written  into  many  other  bills,  but  at  the 
same  time  if  the  rulemaking  power  is 
there  and  the  rules  are  prescribed  by  the 
Secretary  and  established  under  the  Ad- 
ministrative Procedures  Act.  the  court 
has  no  alternative  but  to  accept  that  as 
law. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Ala- 
bama I  Mr.  Roberts]  to  reply  to  some 
of  the  questions  raised  by  the  genUeman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield  to  me  for 
1  second? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  genUeman. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  I  want  to 
«ay  there  that,  of  course,  there  is  no  way 
for  the  Secretary  to  enforce  it  except 
through  the  courts.  So  the  fears  the 
gentleman  raised  are  groundless. 

Mr.  TAFT.  The  court  would  have  no 
alternative  but  to  take  the  law  as  pre- 
scribed under  the  rulemaking  power 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  There  is  no 
rulemaking  power  for  abatement  If  the 
gentleman  will  read  the  law. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  do  not  agree  with  the 
gentleman  In  this  respect.  There  are 
certain  limitations.  It  is  true,  in  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  act.  but  only  in  the  gen- 
eral scope  of  the  act. 

Mr.    ROBERTS     of     Alabama.    Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  shared  the  gentleman's 
concern  as  to  this  matter  and  we  dis- 
cussed It,  we  thought,  quite  thoroughly 
in  the  conference.   There  were  some  peo- 
ple in  the  conference  who  felt  the  mean- 
ing of  the  word  ♦'procedural"  is  very 
▼ague  as  far  as  the  law  is  concerned. 
When  we  try  to  ascribe  meaning  to  words 
mch  as  "substantive"  and  "procedural," 
It  can  be  vague.    The  fear  was  expressed 
jr  we  went  along  with  the  change  which 
the  gentleman  put  into  the  bill  on  the 
noor  of  the  House  that  it  would  probably 
run  us  Into  the  Administrative  Procedur« 
Act  and  In  the  end  would  not  accomplish 
^hat  we  thought  the  gentleman  wanted, 
it  was  with  great  rehictance   that  we 
could  not  prevail  on  the  Senate  conferees 
on  this  particular  point.     I  do  think, 
however,  that  the  power  of  the  Secretary 
»  very  adequately  tied  down  in  this  bill 
^f ,  ,^^^t  he  can  do  and  as  to  what  kind 
or  information  he  must  act  upon,  and  the 
extent  of  the  data  upon  which  he  may 

JI^?r^-    ^  ^^^"^  't  ^»3  taken  care  of  the 
gentleman's  objections. 


Mr.  TAFT.  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman 
is  saying  In  effect  that  in  his  opinion 
under  the  act  the  only  type  of  regula- 
tions the  Secretary  may  prescribe  are,  in 
effect,  procedural,  whether  we  so  define 
them  or  not. 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  would 
say  this;  I  think  there  are  oaough  re- 
strictions written  into  this  act  to  assure 
local  protection  and  protection  of  indus- 
try. I  think  that  has  been  the  Intent  of 
this  committee  throughout  this  entire 
act. 

I  think  we  came  out  of  conference  with 
a  bill  which  does  that. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Does  the  genUeman  feel 
that  the  Secretary  would  not  have  power 
to  issue  substantive  regulations? 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  ROBERTS  of  Alabama.  I  yield 
to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  The  question  that  both- 
ered the  conferees,  and  rightfully  so,  is 
what  is  procedural  and  what  is  substan- 
tive. We  have  had  that  question,  that 
problem.  In  connection  with  regulatory 
procedures  over  the  years.  As  I  see  it, 
the  question  is  not  whether  It  is  proce- 
dural or  substantive  with  reference  to 
rulemaking.  It  Is  the  authority  that  is 
contained  In  the  act  Itself  and  the  re- 
strictions which  the  act  Itself  provides 
or  the  limitations  which  the  act  Itself 
places  on  the  administrator  who  Is  in 
this  case  the  Secretary.  Those  are  the 
guidelhies,  and  I  have  thought  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  Congress  to  set  out  the 
standards  in  the  language  of  the  act  it- 
self and  not  get  Into  this  broad,  general, 
rulemaking  procedure  where  the  courts 
win  construe  on  the  one  hand  and  have 
difficulty  In  construing  the  same  ques- 
tion on  the  other  hand. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  agree  with 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  That  Is  the  problem 
that  the  conferees  had  in  the  matter  of 
trying  to  accept  the  genUem&n's  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Subsection  bd)  violates 
the  privilege  against  self-lncrlmhaatlon 
since  the  reports  required  to  be  filed  im- 
der  penalty  of  fines  will  be  included  In 
the  transcript  under  subsection  5(g)  and 
must  be  received  in  evidence  in  any  «iiit 
brought  under  subsection  5(f}. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas 
has  again  expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Indiana 
[Mr.  MaddekI. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  commend  the  committee  on  bringing 
this  anti-air-pollution  legislation  to  the 
floor  of  the  House  and  also  the  conferees 
for  their  work  in  behalf  of  this  legisla- 
tion. I  do  not  know  of  any  piece  of  leg- 
islation that  we  have  had  before  the 
House  that  is  as  necessary  as  some  kind 
of  action  by  our  Federal  Government  to 
regulate  the  Inexcusable,  unregulated  air 
pollution,  especially  in  the  larger  cities 
and  industrial  areas  throughout  the 
Nation. 

In  my  home  district,  the  industrial 
Calumet  region  of  Indiana  needs  rehef 
from  smoke,  smog,  and  polluted  air.  We 
have   three   major  steel   mills;    United 
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states  Steel,  Inland,  Youngstown.  and 
several  smaller  steel  manufacturing 
niills;  most  of  the  major  oil  companies 
have  refineries  in  my  congressiotxal  dis- 
trict. We  have  two  or  three  hundred 
other  hidustries.  Across  the  State  Une, 
in  Chicago,  there  are  the  South  Chicago 
Steel  Works  and  dozens  and  doeens  of 
minor  and  major  industries.  Those  are 
across  the  State  line,  and  if  k>caJ  regu- 
lations were  ail  that  applied  possibly  we 
might  be  able  to  do  something  on  out  side 
of  the  State  line  but  nothing  would  be 
done  on  the  other  side,  or  vice  versa. 

I  remember  a  few  years  ago  when  I 
was  in  Los  Angeles.  The  newspapers 
had  headlines  condemning  the  mayca- 
and  city  officials  about  the  epidemic  of 
smog  which  was  especially  thick  for  sev- 
eral days.  Our  old  friend  and  former 
colleague,  Norris  Poulson,  was  mayor  of 
Los  Angeles  at  that  time.  I  called  him 
up  to  sympathize  with  him.  I  told  htni 
about  the  troubles  we  were  having  in 
my  area.  I  said  to  him  that  the  only 
difference  between  our  area  and  his  area 
was  that  they  called  it  smog  out  there 
while  we  just  called  it  plain  smoke  In 
the  Chicago  area.  I  said  to  him  that  you 
can  fly  over  New  York.  Pittsbui^h,  or 
Buffalo,  or  any  of  our  major  cities  and 
most  smaller  towns,  and  if  a  strong  wind 
is  not  blowing,  they  all  are  victims  of 
devastating  health  hasards  from  smoke 
or  air  pollution.  There  is  no  question 
that  air  pollution  is  undermining  the 
health  of  milliotis  of  our  people,  not  only 
the  people  who  live  there  in  the  commu- 
nity but  the  people  who  are  called  upon 
to  go  into  these  areas  that  have  major 
air  pollution. 

Mayor  Poulson  invited  me  to  a  meeting 
they  were  having  on  air  pollution  ttw 
next  day.  They  had  the  Southern  C*li- 
fomia  Anti-Air  PoUution  Department, 
members  of  the  council,  business,  and 
labor  represented  at  that  hmcbeon.  Of 
course,  they  had  no  solutkxn  to  it  but 
they  did  agree  that  no  one  dty  or  locai 
community  oould  solve  it.  The  Inderal 
Govermncnt  must  undertake  a  program 
to  solve  this  health  menace. 

I  thought  that  if  we  can  solve  the 
problem  of  flying  a  man  through  space 
23  times  hi  a  few  hours,  tte  Goremment 
oi^ht  to  have  enough  technique  in  re- 
search to  be  able  to  solve  the  air  pollu- 
tion problem  In  this  country. 

This  legislation  will  be  a  great  step 
forward  because  our  industrial  district 
has  been  fighting  the  air  pollution  or 
smoke  problem  for  years.  It  Is  too  com- 
plex a  problem  for  Chicago.  Los  Angeies. 
Pittsburgh,  the  Calumet  region,  or  any 
other  local  area  to  free  its  citiaens  of  the 
health  menace  of  air  pollution. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  genUeman  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRia  I  yield  the  gentleman 
1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  again 
want  to  commend  the  committee  for  pre- 
sMiting  this  legislation  onto  the  floor  of 
the  House.  I  hope  this  antiair  pollution 
bill  passes  unanimously.  I  do  think  that 
this  great  health  problem  will  be  solved 
eventually. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana I  Mr.  Harvey], 
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Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, when  this  piece  of  legislation  was  be- 
fore the  House  a  few  weeks  ago,  I  took 
exception  to  the  principle  upon  which  it 
was  being  enacted,  and  still  do. 

At  that  time  I  offered  a  motion  to 
recommit,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  have  a 
roUcall  vote  on  this  conference  report. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  do  not 
want  to  be  in  the  position  of  one  chal- 
lenging the  motives  of  the  members  of 
this  very  fine  committee.  I  think  they 
certainly  operated  in  the  best  of  good 
faith. 

I  also  would  not  like  to  be  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  for  pollution.  I  think  just 
about  anyone  would  agree  that  this  Is  a 
problem  and  we  hope  ultimately  to  deal 
with  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  address 
myself  here  primarily  to  the  basic  phi- 
losophy nor  to  the  mechanics  of  it.  My 
colleague,  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Tatt],  has  already  touched  upon  what,  I 
think,  are  some  of  the  defects  in  the 
structure  of  the  bill.  My  colleague,  the 
gentleman  from  Illinois  (Mr.  McClory], 
will  address  himself  to  the  basic  philos- 
ophy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  want  to  touch 
upon  here,  and  I  hope  I  might  have  the 
attention  of  the  members  of  the  commit- 
tee particularly  in  this  respect,  because 
I  am  going  to  humbly  siiggest  that  even 
If  this  report  is  passed  and  becomes  a 
law,  you  will  not  have  concluded  dealing 
with  it.  I  think,  as  my  good  friend,  the 
gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Madden]. 
pointed  out,  you  have  a  situation  which 
does  exist  in  his  comer  of  oiu*  State 
which  is  typical  of  the  sltiiatlon  that 
exists  all  over  the  country  in  which  we 
find  large  cities  located  near  State  lines. 

Now.  Bir.  Speaker,  it  sounds  like  a 
good  idea  on  the  surface  if  one  State 
feels  aggrieved  to  be  able  to  haul  the 
other  one  into  court,  so  to  speak,  and  to 
deal  with  them.  But  I  think  you  are 
going  to  find,  before  this  Is  concluded, 
that  you  have  sort  of  opened  up  the  bee- 
hive and  it  is  going  to  be  pretty  hard 
to  get  the  bees  back  Into  the  hives 
again. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  honestly  and  sincerely 
believe  that  this  is  not  good  legislation. 

First  of  all  I  want  to  say  that  if  we 
had  some  actual,  definite,  concrete  rem- 
edy for  smog  and  that  this  was  the  con- 
ceded method  of  dealing  with  It,  Just  as 
as  you  have  a  specific  remedy  for  a  given 
disease,  then  I  would  be  for  it.  But  you 
are  simply  legislating  in  this  instance  in 
the  unknown. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
time  of  the  gentleman  from  Indiana  has 
expired. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  1  additional  minute. 

Mr.  HARVEY  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  Just  want  to  say.  In  conclusion,  that 
we  have  gone  in  my  opinion  pretty  far 
afield  a  great  many  times  in  this  House 
in  tnring  to  remedy  everything  by  legis- 
lative action.  I  feel  very  definitely  and 
sincerely  in  this  case  that  that  is  what  we 
are  about  to  do.  I  feel  we  are  making 
a  mistake  in  passing  this  specific  legis- 
lation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  tnist  and  hope 
that  this  conference  report  will  not  be 
approved  by  the  House. 


Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
Yoric  [Mr.  OBiuxNl. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  was  not  aware  the  merits  of 
this  legislation  were  being  dlsciissed.  As 
I  recall,  the  bill  passed  the  House  origi- 
nally by  a  nearly  3-to-l  vote.  I  feel 
this  conference  report  brings  back  a 
bill  which  is  even  superior  to  the  one 
which  obtained  overwhelming  sup[>ort 
in  the  House. 

I  have  sat  occasionally  on  conferences 
and  I  can  recall  no  instance  where  there 
was  more  solid  support  on  the  part  of 
the  conferees  for  the  ultimate  package 
than  there  was  in  this  Instance  and, 
speaking  of  packages,  if  we  had  accepted 
the  Senate  package  with  the  5  years  we 
would  have  here  a  bill  $87  million  more 
exr>ensive  than  the  one  we  have  now. 

I  feel  that  the  House  acted  wisely  in  Its 
overwhelming  support  of  the  original  bill 
and  I  think  it  is  wlsdcmi  that  it  should 
approve  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  3 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illinois 
[Mr.  McClory] . 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  cer- 
tainly want  to  commend  the  gentlemen 
who  worked  on  this  bill  (HJR.  6518)  for 
their  efforts.  I  do  not  want  to  question 
their  Interest  in  public  health,  nor  do  I 
question  the  interest  of  the  rest  of  the 
Members  of  the  House  on  the  subject  of 
public  health.  I  have  had  some  interest 
in  this  subject  myself.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  my  standing  here  today  emanates 
from  the  privilege  I  have  had  of  serving 
on  the  Subcommittee  on  Natural  Re- 
sources and  Power  of  the  Government 
Operations  Committee  of  the  House  in- 
vestigating into  the  subject  of  water  pol- 
lution. The  subcommittee  headed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  has  come  to  be 
known  as  the  Jones  committee.  It  Is 
my  strong  feeling  this  was  not  good  legis- 
lation. 

It  is  my  firm  beUef  that  the  bill  re- 
ported by  the  conference  committee  is 
not  good  legislation.  I  might  say  that 
when  the  bill  went  to  the  Senate  there 
were  a  great  many  changes  made  there. 
When  it  is  suggested  that  the  House  held 
its  own  with  regard  to  the  conference 
report  I  suggest  a  reading  of  the  confer- 
ence committee  report.  It  is  plain  to  see 
that  in  most  Instances  the  House  receded 
and  the  Senate  version  of  the  bill  was 
recommended.  I  must  say  that  the  Sen- 
ate amendments  to  the  bill  make  It  less 
objectionable  than  It  was  originally. 

It  is  suggested  that  perhaps  we  are 
late  in  bringing  forth  this  bill.  There  is 
no  question  about  that,  because  local 
communities  have  all  Initiated  programs 
of  air  pollution  abatement  in  their  own 
areas  where  they  have  their  individual 
local  problems  of  polluted  air. 

The  mayor  of  Chicago  came  down  here 
and  testified  that  during  the  last  30 
years  that  city  had  reduced  the  amount 
of  dust  per  square  mile  from  350  tons 
to  43  tons,  and  he  expects  Chicago  to 
make  further  progress  on  its  own.  I 
know  that  Pittsburgh  and  other  cities 
have  also  imdertaken  to  tackle  this 
problem  locally.  It  is  reported  that  there 
are  only  17  States  which  have  programs 
for  air  pollution  abatement.  This  is 
understandable  since  the  problem  is  not 


a  serious  one  in  many  States.  We  heard 
yesterday  from  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  BurkhalterI  who  stated 
that  California  has  done  a  great  deal 
to  try  to  get  rid  of  the  smog.  Whether 
this  smog  results  from  the  locating  of 
industries  in  the  wrong  place,  or  from 
natural  conditions  of  terrain  and  wind 
currents  there  is  no  question  but  that 
the  Californlans  have  put  forth  a  great 
deal  of  effort.  However,  neither  this 
local  condition  nor  the  various  magazine 
articles  on  air  pollution  should  persuade 
the  Congress  to  initiate  a  vast  new  Fed- 
eral program,  as  is  done  by  this  bill.  If 
we  enact  this  legislation  I  think  the 
Congress  is  making  a  mistake. 

In  regard  to  grants-in-aid.  These  are 
held  out  as  bait  so  that  local  areas  will 
want  this  legislation.  If  there  were  no 
Federal  fimds  I  am  quite  siire  they 
would  not  want  it,  but  with  Federal 
funds  they  do. 

What  effect  does  this  have  on  the  local 
areas?  We  had  some  testimony  before 
the  Jones  committee  that  it  reduced  the 
local  initiative  with  respect  to  water  pol- 
lution abatement.  I  am  not  surprised 
that  the  conference  committee  report 
recommends  a  provision  that  notwith- 
standing the  provisions  of  this  legisla- 
tion no  grants-in-aid  to  local  areas 
should  be  made  where  local  appropria- 
tions have  been  reduced.  This  is  almost 
a  telltale  admission  as  to  what  this  leg- 
islation Is  going  to  do. 

While  the  Senate  version  of  this  leg- 
islation, which  Is  adopted  substantially  in 
this  report.  Is  an  Improvement  over  the 
original  House  bill,  I  am  sure  that  by 
rejecting  the  conference  committee  re- 
port a  much  better  bill  could  be  pro- 
duced. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  1 
minute  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Halpern]. 

Mr.  HALPERN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  enthusiastic  support  of  the  conference 
report  on  this  legislation.  Hil.  6518.  and 
recommend  it  wholeheartedly  to  my  col- 
leagues for  approval. 

I  also  wish  to  commend  the  conferees 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  Their  con- 
ference report,  in  my  opinion,  repre- 
sents a  great  de£il  of  study  and  work,  and 
they  have  cc«ne  up  with  an  excellent  bill. 
In  particular,  I  wish  to  compliment  the 
gentleman  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Roberts] 
for  his  excellent  leadership  In  this  effort 

I  have  long  advocated  an  effective  bill 
to  clean  up  air  pollution,  and  have 
deemed  It  a  privilege  to  be  identified  with 
those  who  recognize  air  pollution  for  the 
dangerous  problem  it  is.  and  who  have 
worked  for  a  truly  effective  program  to 
eradicate  this  problem.  I  cosponsored 
the  original  legislation  at  this  session, 
my  bill  being  HJl.  4750,  and  was  also  a 
cosponsor  of  last  year's  bill  which  was 
enacted  as  Public  Law  87-761.  Great 
strides  have  been  taken  since  that  legis- 
lation was  approved,  culminating  in  this 
superb  conference  report  which  offers  a 
broad  and  excellent  program  to  attack 
this  scourge  of  our  metropolitan  areas. 

The  dangers  facing  us  in  this  area  are 
clear,  and  the  responsibility  should  not 
be  shirked.  Unless  action  is  taken  to 
eliminate  the  air  pollution  that  is  chok- 
ing our  cities  we  face  not  only  monetary 
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losses,  but  serloui  threats  to  the  health 
and  even  the  lives  of  our  people. 

This  legislation  strikes  at  the  heart 
of  the  problem  by  a  comprehensive  pro- 
gram Involving  uniform  laws,  research, 
investigation,  and  training,  grants  for 
control  programs,  abatement  of  ai^  pol- 
lution by  Judicial  proceedings  a^  nu- 
merous prof  rams  of  Federal-State  co- 
operation. This  is  just  what  we  need, 
Mr.  Speaker  and  that  is  just  what  this 
bill  offers. 

Last  July  the  Members  of  this  body 
approved  HJl.  6518  by  a  substantial  vote. 
Now  the  conference  report  even  improves 
on  that  WU,  good  as  it  was.  Accordingly, 
I  trust  that  today  we  will  give  It  an 
overwhelming  vote  of  approval. 

Mr.  DADDARIO.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  urge 
adoption  of  the  conference  report  on 
H.R.  6518.  the  Clean  Air  Act,  Houae 
Report  1003. 

I  want  to  commend  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  for  their 
efforts  and  particularly  for  seeing  that 
restrictive  language  with  respect  to  pat- 
ents and  other  proprietary  rights  was 
eliminated  from  the  bill. 

This  action  is  in  keeping  with  the 
decision  of  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  in  rejecting  pat- 
ent language  Included  in  the  draft  leg- 
IslaUon  received  from  the  executive 
branch.  The  committee  apparently  felt 
as  do  I.  that  legislation  in  the  pat- 
ents and  proprietary  rights  area  must 
be  subject  to  comprehensive  hearings 
and  investigation,  and  should  be  consid- 
ered for  its  impact  on  overall  Govern- 
ment research  contracUng,  rather  than 
as  an  amendment  or  provision  of  every 
bill  authorising  public  expenditures  for 
research  and  development. 

On  October  10,  our  late  President  is- 
sued a  far-reaching  and  important 
statement  of  Government  patent  policy 
in  the  form  of  a  memorandum  of  under- 
standing to  sundry  Government  depart- 
ments and  agencies.  I  commented  on 
President  Kennedy's  policy  on  the  fioor 
of  the  House  that  same  day— page  19281 
of  the  Congressional  R«cord— stating 
that  I  was  favorably  Impressed  with  the 
overall  tone  and  objectives  of  the  Presi- 
dent's statement. 

My  comments  were  based  on  the  fact 
that  I  understood  that  the  President  did 
not  intend  his  patent  policy  to  be  an 
excuse  for  further  restrlcUng  the  rights 
of  parUes  to  Government  research  con- 
tracting. The  President's  policy  was 
designed  to  provide  the  flexibility  nec- 
essary to  the  successful  completion  of 
Government  research  objectives,  while 
at  the  same  time,  protecting  the  rights  of 
the  pubUc  and  the  equities  of  the  in- 
Qustrial  community  under  Government 
contracts. 

Moreover,  as  I  stated  at  the  tune,  it 
provides  for  a  llcensmg  policy  with  nec- 
essary exceptions,  which  should  be  im- 
plemented by  executive  agencies  with- 
out delay. 

In  direct  contradiction  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  President  Kennedy's  realistic 
approach,  we  have  a  concerted  effort 
on  the  part  of  some  to  amend  every 
Piece  of  legislation  calling  for  Federal 

u .^^u'^?  •^*^'  so  as  to  add  provisions 
wnich,  in  my  opinion,  not  only  drive  the 
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most  competent  organisations  away 
from  such  vital  research  effort,  but  make 
the  job  of  re^x)nsible  Federal  agwicles 
doubly  difficult. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee  on 
Science  and  Astronautics,  which  has 
twice  report»d  legislation  to  amend  the 
title  provisions  of  the  1958  Space  Act 
that  such  provisions  as  the  one  originally 
added  to  the  clear  air  bill  on  the  Senate 
floor,  "damage  small  business,  cost  the 
taxpayer  money,  dilute  the  national 
research  effort,  and  waste  the  products 
of  scientific  research." 

I  am  pleased  to  see  the  clean  air  bill 
emerged  from  conference  \^nthout  re- 
strictive patent  language.  This  is  a 
matter  which  should,  and  must  even- 
tuaUy  be  faced  by  committees  'of  the 
House  and  Senate,  having  jurisdiction 
over  patent  matters.  It  is  not  one  to 
be  taken  lightly  or  to  be  included  In 
legislation  without  full  and  complete 
hearings. 

Other  bills,  calling  for  Federal  re- 
search effort,  are  still  In  committee  I 
would  commend  the  President's  patent 
policy  to  these  groups,  and  ask  that  It 
be  considered  as  providing  necessary 
flexibility  In  Government  research  con- 
tracting and  as  an  extension  of  the 
license  policy  not  as  justification  for 
more  restrictive  and  unworkable  provi- 
sions. 

Mr  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Speaker,  air 
pollution  is  a  development  of  our  modem 
civilization.  Fumes  from  motor  vehicles 
are  a  large  part  of  the  problem.  Due  to 
the  splendid  efforts  of  the  auto  manufac- 
turers, a  solution  or  partial  solution  has 
been  developed. 

Today  in  Los  Angeles  plans  are  being 
perfected  to  equip  every  motor  vehicle  in 
our  city  and  county  of  nearly  6  minion 
people  with  a  control  device  of  some  so  t. 
The  fact  that  there  Is  a  control  device— 
that  the  problem  has  been  analyzed  and 
a  preventative  in  part  developed  Is  due 
to  the  cooperation  of  the  motor  vehicle 
manufacturers. 

But  there  are  new  dangers  as  the  num- 
bers of  automobUes  Increase.  And  I  am 
advised  that  the  production  of  motor  cars 
now  exceeds  the  growth  of  population 
TTiere  are  more  cars  being  produced  in 
this  country  than  there  are  births  every 
day.  If  my  information  is  correct  there 
will  be  produced  for  the  1963  model  year 
approximately  7,343,000  cars.  And  there 
will  be,  for  the  same  time,  approximately 
4,167,000  human  births. 

Today  I  want  to  point  out  to  the  best 
of  my  ability  the  very  real  danger  to  the 
lives  of  milhons  of  people  living  in  our 
metropolitan  areas.   That  problem  Is  still 
air  pollution,  in  spite  of  all  that  has  been 
done.    It  is  insidious  and  invisible.    It 
deals  death  and  disease  to  our  people    It 
destroys  vegetation.    It  Interferes  seri- 
ously with  our  economic  life.    Its  preven- 
tion or  abatement  is  tremendously  ex- 
pensive.   It    can    be    combated    only 
through  Govwnment  control,  since  smog 
or  smaze  knows  no  poUtical  boundaries. 
It  has  seriously  Interfered  with  the 
growth  of  our  metropolitan  areas  and  I 
have  heard  that  some  Industrial  plants, 
namely  the  alfalfa  compacting  plants  are 
spreading    anog    over   the   prairies    of 
Nebraska. 
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Long  plumes  of  smoke  from  Indnstrial 
installations,  the  oil  refineries,  the  steel 
mills,  Industrial  plants  of  all  kinds,  power 
stations,  and  others  attracted  attention 
to  what  later  became  known  as  station- 
ary   offenders.    These    were    offenders 
that  were  stationary  because  of  their 
nature.    Gasoline  fumes,  generated  when 
gasoline  tanks  were  filled  at  filling  sta- 
tions, came  under  public  survey  and  a 
citywide  campaign  to  keep  oU  and  gaso- 
hne  fumes  out  of  the  air  was  launched 
Fumes  from  the  open  ladles  in  steel  mills 
and  brass  foundries  were  brought  under 
control. 

Real  hysteria  developed  in  1952  when 
a  mystery  fog  in  London  kiUed  4.000  peo- 
ple. The  steady  progress  report  of  the 
legislative  committee  was  of  little  help 
in  the  face  of  tragedies  like  this.  One 
reason  for  my  great  concern  with  this 
problem  at  this  time  is  the  very  real  pos- 
sibility that  a  repetition  of  the  London 
tragedy  or  the  Donora,  Pa.,  tragedy,  or 
the  tragedy  in  Belgium  may  occur  some 
day  soon  in  this  country  because  of  the 
failure  of  our  Natitmal  Government  to 
give  proper  impetus  to  research  and  ap- 
propriate coordination  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  scientific  knowledge  already 
gained  of  this  great  evil. 

Crop  damage  from  the  polluted  air  be- 
came evident  in  the  lush  gardens  and 
fields  of  Los  Angeles   County  in    1850. 
The  first  damage  was  found  on  a  deposit 
on  the  leaves  of  certain  garden  plants, 
another  source  of  damage  was  pollutants 
such    as   sulfur    dioxide    which    caused 
vegetation  to  wither  and  die;  and  a  third 
source  was  a  dehydration  of  vegetation 
from  within  caused  by  unki»wn  gas  re- 
spired by  the  leaves.    As  a  result  of  these 
discoveries  the  APCD  entered  into  a  re- 
search contract  with  our  old  friends  at 
the  California  Institute  of  Technology 
In  this  same  year.  Dr.  McCabe,  who  had 
returned  to  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, set  up  a  UJS.  Technical  Confer- 
ence on  Smog  which  was  to  have  far- 
reaching  effects. 

In  September  1953.  County  Counsel 
Kennedy  issued  an  opinion  that  the 
California  SUte  law  on  air  polhition  was 
flexible  enough  to  forbid  the  burning  of 
rubbish  If  it  was  found  by  the  APCD  that 
such  burning  caused  discomfort  or 
property  damage  to  a  substantial  num- 
ber of  Inhabitants  and  that  the  prohibi- 
tion would  reduce  the  amount  of  air  pol- 
lution. 

The  full  importance  of  the  opinion  was 
not  realized  untU  4  years  later  when  on 
October  1,  1957,  some  1,500.000  domestic 
incinerators  were  banned  from  further 
use. 

In  some  Instances  equipment  Installa- 
tions to  eliminate  pollutants  cost  as  much 
as  $1  million  for  an  instaflatlon.  It 
should  be  stated  here  that  whUe  indus- 
try as  a  whole  was  rehictant  to  accept 
the  permit  system  of  control,  when  it 
was  demonstrated  that  enforcement  was 
to  be  fair  but  strict,  that  Industrial  lead- 
ers throughout  the  area  gave  their  ut- 
most cooperation.  The  enforcement 
task  would  have  been  impossible  without 
this  cooperation. 

When  it  is  remembered  that  nearly 
30  percent  of  the  entire  populatkm  of  this 
Nation  live  in  cities  of  more  than  50,000 
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Ix>pulation  and  that  there  are  323  cities 
in  this  Nation  in  that  class,  the  problem 
can  be  seen  in  true  perspective  as  of 
national  importance  and  responsibility. 
Great  strides  have  been  made  in  re- 
search in  the  Department  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare.  However,  the 
Federal  part  of  the  program  Is  not  what 
it  should  be  in  light  of  the  scope  of  the 
problem.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
the  city  and  county  of  Los  Angeles  alone 
has  spent  more  than  $34  million  on  this 
problem.  It  should  be  rememi>ered  that 
this  much  more  has  been  spent  by  pri- 
vate industry  to  meet  the  rigid  reqxiire- 
ments  of  the  control  district. 

With  these  figures  in  mind,  the  need 
for  new  energy  at  the  Federal  level,  and 
for  coordination  and  cooperation  be- 
tween Federal.  State,  and  community 
Sov«7unent  is  brought  into  proper  focus. 
Under  these  circtmistances  a  brief  look 
at  the  11-year  history  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion program  in  the  Los  Angeles  area 
Is  in  order.  Since  I  lived  with  this  prob- 
lem, first  in  the  State  assembly  and  later 
in  the  City  Council  of  Los  Angeles,  I  think 
its  recital  here  Important. 

Although  some  60  persons  died  in  the 
Meuse  Valley  in  Belgium  in  1930  as  vic- 
tims of  a  mysterious  "fog."  polluted  air 
did  not  become  a  real  problem  imtil 
about  1940.  At  that  time,  the  city  of 
Los  Angeles  began  a  study  of  the  prob- 
lem and  immediately  ran  into  the  fact 
that  smog  knew  no  political  boundaries 
and  that  city  control  or  attempts  at  city 
control  were  futile. 

The  problem  was  passed  over  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Los  Angeles 
County  in  1942  and  3  years  later  after 
considerable  study,  the  first  countywide 
ordinance  was  passed  in  1945. 

A  Citizens  Committee  of  Smog  Control 
was  formed  of  public-spirited  citizens 
and  this  committee  Immediately  recog- 
nized that  the  problem  was  bigger  than 
countrywide.  They  sponsored  and  se- 
cured passage  of  assembly  bill  No.  1 
through  the  California  Legislature  in 
1947,  and  imder  its  terms  the  first  air 
pollution  control  district  was  established 
in  Los  Angeles  County.  A  comprehensive 
study  program  was  launched  in  coopera- 
tion with  the  California  Institute  of 
Technology.  We  were  fortunate  to  have 
a  nimiber  (rf  internationally  known  ex- 
perts in  the  field  of  air  pollution  In  our 
area.  One  who  has  done  a  great  deal  at 
all  levels  of  control  was  Dr.  A.  O. 
Haagen-Smith.  Another  man  who  made 
a  great  contribution  in  the  field  about 
this  time  was  Dr.  Louis  McCabe  of  the 
Bureau  of  Mines  in  the  Department  of 
the  Interior.  He  became  the  first  Los 
Angeles  director  in  1947. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  great  quan- 
tities of  poUutants,  1,000  tons  a  day,  were 
caused  by  the  2  million  motor  vehicles 
in  Los  Angeles  County,  but  there  was  no 
device  available  on  the  market  which 
could  control  or  eliminate  the  pollutants 
caused  by  gasoline  combustion.  In  fact, 
there  was  no  general  agreement  as  to 
what  type  of  control  should  be  devel- 
oped and  while  there  were  many  "cure- 
alls,"  none  had  been  proved  to  be  com- 
pletely effective.  The  opinion  of  the 
county  counsel  pointed  up  this  need  for  a 
device  and  stated  that  control  of  motor 


vehicles  could  be  exercised  only  when 
"such  a  device  is  perfected,  shown  to  be 
effective,  available  on  the  market,  and 
the  requirement  of  its  use  is  found  to  be 
reasonable."  Industrial  location  is 
greatly  influenced  by  air  pollution.  Air 
pollution  today  is  the  bogey  man  of  city 
planners  and  legislators  at  all  political 
levels. 

New  interest  was  generated  in  the 
problem  when  20  people  died  and  some 
estimated  6,000  become  ill  as  the  result 
of  a  deadly  "fog"  in  Donora,  Pa.  Med- 
ical science  is  beginning  to  discover  new 
dangers  from  the  invisible  enemy.  Res- 
piratory diseases  are  definitely  affected 
by  smog.  How  much,  authorities  are 
reluctant  to  state  at  this  time. 

While  49  States  are  stUl  without  com- 
prehensive smog  or  air  pollution  laws, 
while  our  problem  in  Los  Angeles  is 
partly  solved — we  have  come  as  far  as  we 
can  at  this  time.  We  cannot  wait  for 
the  rest  of  the  Nation  to  catch  up — we 
cannot  wait — we  must  continue  our  fight 
with  renewed  vigor — to  slow  up  now  will 
be  to  betray  those  people  who  helped 
us  so  valiantly  in  the  early  fight. 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  repeat. 
I  am  convinced  that  this  is  a  very  good 
bill.  I  think  the  approach  to  it  is  to  be 
commended.  I  believe  the  conference 
report  should  be  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  move  the  previous  ques- 
tion on  the  conference  report. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Albirt)  .  The  question  is  on  the  confer- 
ence report. 

The  question  was  taken,  and  the 
Speaker  pro  tempore  announced  that 
the  ayes  appeared  to  have  it. 

Mr.  BEERMANN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quonmi  Is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Evident- 
ly a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergesmt  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the 
roU. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  273,  nays  109,  not  voting  53, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  230] 
YKAS— 273 


Oray 
Oreen,  Or«c. 

Orlflln 

Orifflths 

Oubser 

Hagan,  On. 

Haven,  Calif. 

Haley 

HaUock 

Hal  pern 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harrla 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hocmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Laird 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Latta 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

UbonaU 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Long.  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McCuUoch 

McDade 

McDoweU 


McFUl 

Mcnitlre 

Maodonald 

liiacOregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

liathlas 

liatsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Miller.  NT. 

MUls 

Mlnlsh 

MlnshaU 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

MorrU 

Morse 

Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nelsen 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.T. 

CHara,  ni. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

OTJelU 

Osmers 

Oetertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

PUe 

PUcher 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Rains 

Randall 

Reld.  N.T. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

NATS— 109 


Abbltt 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews,  Ala. 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

AspinaU 

Aucblncloes 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

Beck  worth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 


Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahiU 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

CeUer 

Chelf 

Chenoweth 

Clark 

Cleveland 

Cohelan 

Cooley 

Corbett 


Bennett.  Mich.  Daddarlo 


Berry 


Boland 
Bolton, 

Prances  P. 
Bonner 
Brademas 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Broyhin,  N.C. 
Broyhlll,  Va. 


Daniels 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Derounlan 

Donohue 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

■dmondson 


Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evins 

FaUon 

FU-bstein 

PasoeU 

Pelghan 

Flno 

Plood 

Plynt 

FcHjarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Praser 

Prellnghuysen 

Prledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gannats 

Gary 

Olalmo 

Gibbons 

OUbert 

Olenn 

Gonzales 

Grabowskl 


Abele 

Abernethy 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ash  brook 

Avery 

Baring 

Battin 

Becker 

Beermann 

Belcher 

Betts 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brown,  Ohio 

Bruce 
Casey 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Collier 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Curtis 
Dague 


Derwlnskl 

Devine 

Dole 

Dorn 

Dowdy 

Ellsworth 

Pindley 

Plsher 

Foreman 

Oa  things 

Ooodell 

Ooodling 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

HaU 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

KUburn 

King,  N.T. 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Langen 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McLoskey 

McMillan 

Martin,  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 


Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Rooney,  N.T. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowskl 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

8t  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Schenck 

Schweiker 

Scott 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Sisk 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  HJ. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToU 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Wallbauser 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Whitener 

Wickeraham 

WidnaU 

WUlis 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wright 

Wydier 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Morton 

Mosher 

Norblad 

O'Konskl 

PeUy 

Pillion 

Poff 

Pool 

QiUe 

QuUlen 

Reid.  m. 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Short 

Shrlver 

SUer 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith,  Va. 

Snyder 

Stafford 

Taft 

Teague,  Calif. 

Toll  ef son 

Tuck 

Van  Pelt 

Watson 

WesUand 

WhaUey 

Wharton 

WUliama 

Wlnstead 


NOT  VOnNO— 68 


Ay  res 

Blatnlk 

BoUlng 


Bolton, 

OUverP. 
Brooks 


Buckley 
Burton 
Clawson,  Del 


1963 


Gorman 

Davis.  Ga. 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Diggs 

Dingell 

Duncan 

Flnnegan 

Ford 

Olll 

Grant 

Green,  Pa. 

Hinna 

Hansen 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 
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KeUy 

MaUUard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin,  Mass. 

Micbel 

MUUken 

Morrison 

Multer 

Murphy,  N.Y. 

OBrlen,  m. 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roosevelt 

Shelley 

Sbeppard 

Slkea 


Stlnson 
Stubblefleld 
Taloott 
Thomas 
Thompson,  La. 
Thompson.  Tez. 
Thornberry 
Trimble 
Utt 

Vinson 
White 
Whitten 
Wilson,  Bob 
WUson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk  announced  the   following 
pairs :  1 1 

On  this  vote :    1 1 

Mr.   Oliver   P.   Bolton    for,    with   Mr.   Utt 

against. 

Mr.  Bob  Wllaoa  for,  with  Mr.  Stlnson 
against. 

Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  for,  with  Mr 
Talcott  against.       1 1 

Until  further  notice  : 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  H*bert  with  Mr.  Ford. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson 

Mr.  Whitten  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Roowvelt  with  Mr.  lidarttn  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr.  Bvir- 
ton. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massachu- 
setts. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Thcnnas. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Ui.  O'Brien  of  Illln<^. 

Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Carolina  with  Mr 
Duncan. 

Mr.  Dingell  with  Mr.  Etevls  of  Tennessee 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Thornberry 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Corman  with  Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York 

Mr.  Davis  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Buckley 

Mr.  Flnnegan  with  Ui.  Diggs. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Grant 

Mr.  Sikes  with  Mr,  Hanna. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE   TO   EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  HARRIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  aU  Members 
who  wish  to  do  so  may  extend  their  re- 
marks in  the  Record  during  the  debate 
in  connection  with  the  conference  report 
Just  adopted,  and  that  all  Members  may 
nave  5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  in  the  Record  on  that  con- 
ference report. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ar- 
kansas? 

There  was  no  objection. 


CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  BUSINESS 
Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  business  in 
order  under  the  Calendar  Wednesday 
niie  may  be  dispensed  with  on  Wednes- 
day of  this  week. 

The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objecUon  to 
ho  '■^uest  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 

obw;^2^-    Reserving  the  right  to 
oDJect.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  wish  first  to  thank 


the  gentleman  for  his  courtesy  In  not 
bringing  this  matter  up  without  talking 
to  me  ahead  of  time  about  it  as  he  had 
promised  he  would,  in  view  of  the  fact 
I  had  stated  I  would  object. 

The  point  I  have  been  seeking  to  make 
I  think  has  been  made,  that  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  available  for  the  piupose 
of  bringing  matters  that  have  been  voted 
out  of  the  leglslaUve  committees  onto  the 
floor  of  the  House  for  debate  and  pas- 
sage. The  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  was 
placed  in  the  rules  50  years  ago  for  that 
very  purpose.  It  is  an  unusual  proce- 
dure, and  it  should  be  used  only  when  a 
situation  develops  where  other  proce- 
dures cannot  be  followed. 

It  is  my  understanding,  however,  that 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Calendar  Wed- 
nesday has  been  available  any  Wednes- 
day that  any  committee  wanted  to  avail 
itself  of  that  privilege,  one  of  the  com- 
mittees that  precedes  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  in  the  alphabetical  call  of 
committees,  the  Committee  on  Agricul- 
ture, has  stated  that  it  will  bring  up  mat- 
ters  tomorrow.  I  will  say  that  it  is  very 
obvious  that  that  committee,  in  my  judg- 
ment, is  abusing  in  that  way  the  proce- 
dures of  Calendar  Wednesday.  As  I  said 
last  night,  the  majority  of  that  commit- 
tee could  instruct  the  chairman  of  that 
committee  not  to  so  use  the  rule. 

But  under  these  circumstances  and 
it  being  very  clear  that  the  majority 
party,  if  it  wanted  to  and  had  a  will  to 
use  this  procedure,  the  bill  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary  could  be  brought 
on  the  floor  tomorrow  for  debate  and 
vote.  Under  these  circumstances,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation  of 
objection. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Of  course,  the  major- 
ity party  is  interested  in  bringing  up  the 
civil  rights  bill  in  a  manner  that  will 
enable  it  to  be  enacted  expediUously  if 
it  is  possible  to  do  so.  The  genUeman 
knows  the  one  way  to  beat  a  bill  of  such 
dimensions  would  be  to  bring  it  up  on 
Calendar  Wednesday. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  must  say  to  the  gen- 
tleman, if  we  want  to  get  into  a  chal- 
lenge on  this,  I  would  say  I  fully  dis- 
agree. Calendar  Wednesday  provides 
the  usual  kind  of  rule  in  the  House  un- 
der which  most  of  the  bills  are  debated 
an  open  rule  and  the  5-minute  rule.  As 
everyone  knows,  you  cannot  filibuster  in 
the  House  because  by  majority  vote  at 
any  time,  we  can  close  off  debate. 

Furthermore.  I  would  observe  that  if 
It  is  necessary  to  continue  on  beyond 
midnight  and  into  the  next  day  as  long 
as  we  simply  recess,  in  fact  as  long  as  we 
do  not  adjourn,  we  can  continue  that 
legislative  day  as  long  as  Is  necessary  to 
complete  the  business.  I  would  a«ree 
with  the  gentleman  that  the  most  orderly 
procedure,  of  course,  is  under  a  rule  de- 
signed for  that  purpose.  But  I  do  point 
out  this  remedy  is  avaUable  and  was 
placed  in  the  rules  of  the  House  for  that 
very  purpose,  and  it  has  been  used  in  the 
past  successfully  and  it  is  available  to- 
morrow, tomorrow  being  Wednesday 

Mr.  HALLECK.    Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
genUeman  yield? 
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Mr.  CURTIS.    I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  HALLECK.    I  announced  some- 
time ago  that  I  would  not  sign  the  dis- 
charge   petition.    Before    that    I    had 
learned  that  aU  of  the  RepubUcan  mem- 
bers on  the  Committee  on  Rules  would 
vote  to  report  a  rule  in  due  time  on  the 
civil  rights  bill.    In  my  opinion,  as  I  have 
said  before,  it  is  legislaUvely  impossible 
to  act  on  that  bill  before  the  adjourn- 
ment of  this  session  of  the  Congress 
However,  it  should  be  acted  upon  expe- 
ditiously early  in  the  upcoming  second 
session.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  will 
say  to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri  that 
in  my  opinion  while  It  certainly  is  evident 
that  Calendar   Wednesday  is  available 
under  the  rules  of  the  House  to  bring 
measures  to  the  floor  for  consideration 
under  the  circvunstances  it  does  seem  to 
me  that  the  better  approach  in  view  of 
the  request  of  the  majority  leader  and 
the  obvious  determination  to  abandon 
the  Calendar  Wednesday  procedure  and 
obviously  from  what  has  developed  here 
yesterday  and  today,  that  we  might  as 
well  dispense  with  Calendar  Wednesday 
and  proceed  to  the  conclusion  of  the 
business  of  this  session  of  the  Congress 
and  then  early— and  I  say  early— in  the 
next  session  of  the  Congress,  with  ade- 
quate time  for  consideration,  call  up  the 
civil  rights  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ob- 
ject. 

The  SPEAKER.     ObjecUon  is  heard. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
uon  of  the  Committee  on  Rules.  I  call 
up  the  resolution  (H.  Res.  579)  provid- 
ing for  the  consideration  of  H.R.  7457  a 
bill  to  provide  legal  assistance  for  in- 
digent defendants  in  criminal  cases  in 
U5.  courts,  and  ask  for  its  Immediate 
conslderaUon. 

The  Clerk  read  the  resoluUon,  as  fol- 
lows: 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  thte 
resoluUon  it  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  House  resolve  Itself  Into  the  Committee 
of  the   Whole  House  on   the   State   of   the 
Union  for  the  consideration  of  the  bUI  (B.S. 
7467)  to  provide  legal  assistance  for  Indigent 
defendants  in  criminal  cases  in  United  States 
courts.    After  general  debate,  which  shaU  be 
confined  to  the  bUl  and  shaU  continue  not 
to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be  equaUy  divided 
and  controUed  by  the  chairman  and  ranking 
minority  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  the  bUl  shall  be  read  for  amend- 
ment under  the  five-minute  rule      At  the 
conclusion  of  the  consideration  of  the  bUl 
for   amendment,   the   Committee   shaU   rise 
and  report  the  bUl  to  the  House  with  such 
amendments  as  may  have  been  adopted  and 
the   previous   question   shall   be   considered 
as    ordered    on    the    bUl    and    amendments 
thereto  to  final  passage  without  IntervenlnR 
motion    except    one    moUon    to    recommit 
After  passage  of  H.R.  7467.  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  shaU  be  discharged  from 
the  further  conslderaUon  of  the  bill  S   1067 
and  it  ShaU  then  be  in  order  In  the  Houm 
to  move  to  strike  out  all  after  the  enacUna 
clause  of  said  Senate  bill  and  Insert  In  lieu 
thereof    the    provisions    contained    In   US. 
7467  as  passed. 
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Mr.  IkiADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  grentleman  from  Kansa* 
(Mr.  AfVBT},  and  I  reserre  the  balance 
of  mytbne. 

Mr.  Speaker,  House  ResohiUon  579 
provMes  for  consideration  of  H.R.  74S7. 
a  bill  to  provide  le^l  asristance  for  In- 
digrent  defendants  In  criminal  cases  in 
U.S.  courts.  The  resolution  provides  an 
open  role  with  2  hours  of  general  debate. 

The  bill  as  amended  would  require  that 
counsel  be  appointed  by  the  U.S.  commis- 
sioner or  the  court.  It  would  make  it 
unnecessary  to  foHow  strict  rotation  In 
f  the  appointment  of  counsel  from  a  panel 
•nd  thus  makes  it  possible  for  the  com- 
missioner or  the  court  to  take  into  con- 
sideratton  the  experience  of  counsel. 
Where  a  defendant  urtio  has  personally 
retained  counsel  finds  himself  no  longer 
financially  able  to  pay  counsel,  the  court 
Ib  empowered  to  provide  counsel. 

The  cost  of  H.R.  7457  can  be  only  es- 
timated on  the  basis  of  the  assumption 
that  nearly  10,000  persons,  more  than 
30  percent  of  the  total  defendants  in  Fed- 
eral criminal  cases,  annually  require  the 
appointment  of  attorneys  because  of 
indigency. 

Mr.  Weaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resohition  579. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  explained  the  purpose 
of  the  resolution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  proceeding  I  would 
Mke  to  refer  back  just  briefly  to  the  col- 
loquy that  took  place  between  the  major- 
ity leader,  the  gentleman  from  Oklahoma 
LMr.  Albert],  and  the  minority  leader, 
ihe  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Hal- 

LZCKl. 

I  concluded  from  the  colloquy  that 
took  place,  just  referred  to.  that  the 
House,  and  particularly  the  majority  side 
now  is  In  fxUl  support  of  orderly  pro- 
cedure. If  I  could  have  the  attention  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr 
Ckllm  ] .  I  wonder  if  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  would  give  me  the  indulgence 
of  his  attention. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  Mr. 
Speaker,  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  his  point  of  order. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  gen- 
tleman is  not  speaking  on  the  matter 
before  the  House.  The  question  is  on 
the  rule. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  assumes 
that  the  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  pro- 
ceeding, and  will  proceed  In  order. 

Mr.  AVERY.  This  is  a  fair  assump- 
tion, Mr.  Speaker,  and  there  has  been 
so  much  confusion  in  the  House  that 
nobody  could  tell,  I  am  afraid.  Mr. 
Speaker,  whether  I  was  speaking  to  the 
question  or  not.  Before  I  think  I  coxild 
explain  with  any  degree  of  persuasion 
the  resolution  that  we  are  about  to  con- 
sider I  should  have  this  information  from 
the  gentleman  from  New  York.  So  this 
I  would  consider  to  be  in  order. 

Since  It  has  been  agreed  npon  here 
BOW  that  we  are  going  to  proceed  to  con- 
sider the  civil  rights  bill  under  the  regu- 
lar legislative  procedure,  does  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  York 
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Mr.  ROGERS  oi  CoIonKlo.  Mr. 
^)eaker  a  point  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wDl 
stote  It 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Colorado.  The  point 
of  order  Is  we  are  now  considering  the 
rule  on  the  indigent  defendants  bill 
The  gentleman  from  Kansas  is  talking 
•bout  the  ctvfl  rights  bUl,  and  te  out  of 
order. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  I^waker,  may  I  be 
heard  on  the  point  of  order? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  should 
hke  to  be  heard  on  the  point  of  order. 

Mr.  AVERY.  The  gentleman  In  the 
well  would  like  to  be  heard  on  the  point 
of  order,  too. 

The  SPEAKER  The  Chair  is  pre- 
pared to  rule. 

The  Chair  takes  a  lenient  attitude  to- 
ward debate  in  the  House.  If  the  gentle- 
man from  Kansas  feels  that  there  is 
anything  involved  in  this  bDl  that  might 
be  connected  with  legislation  concerning 
civil  rights,  the  Chair  feels  that  the 
gentleman,  who  is  ccHiversant  with  the 
rules,  is  proceeding  and  will  proceed  in 
order. 

The  gentleman  from  Kansas  may 
proceed. 

Mr.  GROSSw  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  AVERY.  Yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
jrield  to  the  gentleman  from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Kansas  have  permission  to  speak 
out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Without  objection.  It 
is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa,  if  his  assist- 
ance was  needed,  and  I  presimie  it  may 
have  been. 

May  I  again  request  the  indulgence  of 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CxLLKKl  and  invite  the  attention  of  the 
gentleman  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Rogers]. 
Since  it  has  been  concluded,  I  repeat  for 
the  third  or  foiulh  time  now,  that  we 
are  going  to  consider  the  civil  rights  bill 
under  the  usual  legislative  procedure, 
and  not  going  to  dispense  with  Calendar 
Wednesday,  is  it  the  intention  of  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  to  announce 
that  he  Is  no  longer  seeking  signatiu-es 
to  the  discharge  petition,  so  that  we  will 
proceed  in  the  regular  legislative 
manner? 

Mr.  CELLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  cannot 
accede  to  that  request  and  I  cannot  in- 
dicate that  I  will  cease  from  seeking 
signatures  to  the  discharge  petition.  I 
will  say  to  the  gentleman,  however,  that 
I  will  not  seek  any  recognition  tomorrow, 
on  Calendar  Wednesday,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  bringing  up  the  civil  rights  bill, 
nor  will  I  authorire  anybody  to  seek  rec- 
ognition for  that  purpose. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  little 
difficult  to  understand  the  gentleman's 
reasoning  on  this.  If  Calendar  Wednes- 
day was  written  into  the  rules  to  over- 
come any  obstacles  that  might  be  placed 
in  the  path  of  the  will  of  the  House  by 
the  Rules  Committee,  certainly  this 
would  be  a  very  convenient  and  ear^ 


opportunity  to  call  up  the  civil  rights 
bill.  I  aun  surprised  at  the  chairman's 
announcement  not  to  employ  all  legis- 
Utive  remedies. 


CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  ABENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  make 
the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll,  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

[Roll  No.  2311 

AbblU  Orant  Riven,  a.C. 

Ashley  Gray  BoberU.  Ala 

Ayreo  Oreen.  Pa.  Shelley 

Boiling  Hanna  ShepiMiitf 

Bolton.  Hansen  Slkea 

Oliver  P.  Hanha  BrntUi,  Calif. 

Broolu  Harvey,  Mlcti.  Steed 

Buckley  Hawkins  BtUuoa 

Burton  Healey  StubtileAeld 

CSahlll  Hubert  TlUooCt 

<^rry  Kelly  Thompson,  ra. 

Clawson.  Del  Kluczynskl  Thompson.  Tern. 

Cooler  Lindsay  Thorn  berry 

Corman  MaUllard  Trtmble 

Davis,  Ga.  Martin.  CallT.  Ullman 

Ekavis.  Tenn.  Martin,  llau^  Utt 

Dawson  Michel  Van  Pelt 

Dlggs  MUllken  Vinson 

Dlngell  Morrtaon  White 

Dom  liulter  Whltten 

Doncan  O'Brien.  lU.  WUHasie 

Finnegan  Pepper  Wilson,  Bob 

Pord  PoweU  Wilson. 

Gin  Bains  Charles  H. 

OoodMng  Reld.  N.T. 

The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcall  359 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names, 
•  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  whether  I  was  speaking  in  or  out 
of  order  at  that  point.  It  had  never  been 
clarified,  as  I  recall  it.  However.  Just 
previous  to  the  quorum  call  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
CellctI.  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  just  an- 
nounced— and  I  think  for  the  Members 
who  were  not  here  before  the  quorum 
call  it  should  be  brought  to  their  atten- 
tion— he  was  not  going  to  call  up  the 
civil  rights  bill  on  Wednesday  under  Cal- 
endar Wednesday,  and  would  not  author- 
ize anybody  else  to  do  iL  So  we  presume 
that  we  will  now  proceed  in  the  regular 
legislative  manner. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to  continue  to 
address  myself  to  the  business  before 
the  House  just  as  I  had  been  doing  since 
I  have  been  occupying  the  well.  This,  of 
course,  was  for  the  further  consideration 
of  House  Resolution  579,  making  in  order 
the  consideration  of  the  bill  described  as 
the  indigent  defendants  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  quite  sure  why 
I  should  be  handling  this  nile  today. 
This  is  a  lawyers'  bill  and  actually  a 
mennbers  of  the  Rules  Committee  who 


belongs  to  that  exclusive  profession 
should  more  properly  be  presenting  this 
rule.  I  can  only  construe  my  being  In 
the  well  this  afternoon  as  a  farmer 
speaking  for  the  legal  profession  and 
seeking  and  requesting  the  support  of 
those  of  us  In  the  House,  those  few  of 
us  who  are  nonlawyers,  for  this  so-called 
indigent  defendants  bill.  I  would  hasten 
on  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  a  minority  report; 
but  contrary  to  the  situation  in  most 
cases  this  minority  report  does  not  es- 
tablish the  minority  by  the  center  aisle. 
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privileges  for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvier 
Kennedy,  to  authorize  appropriations  for 
the  payment  of  expenses  Incident  to  the 
death  and  burial  of  former  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and  for  other 
purposes." 
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REPRESENTATION  OF  INDIGENT 
DEFENDANTS 


CALL   OF  THE   HOUSE        *^ 
Mr.  HAYS.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  a 
call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered 

The  Clerk  called  the  roll  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(RoU  No.  233] 

Rivers,  8.C 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Shipley 

Slkes 

Smith.  Calif. 

Steed 

Stlnson 

StubbleOeld 

Talcott 

Teague,  Tex 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Thorn  berry 

Trimble 

Utt 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

White 

Whltten 

Williams 

Wilson,  Bob 

Wilson, 

Charles  H. 
Wlnstead 


Abbltt 

Ayres 

Belcher 

BlatDlk 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif 
Buckley 
Burton 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Clawson.  Del 
Gorman 
Davis,  Ga. 
Davis,  Tenn. 
Dawson 
Dlggs 
Dlngell 
Dim  can 
Plnnegan 
Flood 
Pord 

Oallagfaer 
QUI 


OoodUng 

Grant 

Gray 

Green.  Pa. 

Grlffln 

Hanna 

Hansen 

Harris 

Harsha 

Harvey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hubert 

Ree   1 1 

Kellyl  I 

Long.  Md. 

MaUllard 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Michel 

MlUikan 

Morrison 

OBrlen.  ni. 

ONeUl 

PoweU 

Rains 

Reld.  N.T. 


The  SPEAKER.  On  this  rollcaU,  350 
Members  have  answered  to  their  names 
a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  FROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  had  passed 
without  amendment  bills  of  the  House 
of  the  following  titles: 

H.R.  1233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
■latement  and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and  gas 
lease  numbered  Sacramento  037662-C  and 
lor  other  purposes,  and 

jun?  "^^'  ^  **^' '?[  ^*  *■*"*'  °'  ^y  ^°^ 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
senate  agrees  to  the  amendment  of  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  to  the  amend- 
SJo'?^  °r"je  Senate  to  the  biU  (H.R. 
yj9\)  enUUed  "An  act  to  provide  office 
space.  suppUes,  equipment,  and  franking 


The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  Kansas  [Mr 

AVKRY]. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  let  me 
hasten  to  reassure  the  House,  if  I  may 
be  permitted  to  proceed  for  2  minutes, 
I  will  have  completed  my  participation  in 
the  consideration  of  this  rule. 

I  think  It  should  be  said  that  probably 
the  ramifications  of  this  are  not  as  broad 
as  might  otherwise  be  considered.  Most 
cases,  as  was  pointed  out  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules,  are  not  within  Federal 
Jurisdiction  but  are  within  the  State  ju- 
risdiction. This  bill  would  not  provide 
legal  representation  for  persons  who  are 
charged  with  State  crimes.  It  would 
largely  be  appUcable,  we  are  told,  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  and  in  Guam  and 
the  Virgin  Islands. 

One  of  the  principal  objections,  I 
think,  that  was  brought  up  before  the 
Committee  on  Rules  was  that  the  selec- 
tion of  counsel  rested  purely  within  the 
discretion  of  the  Federal  judge  and  the 
available  counsel  would  not  be  rotated  on 
an  established  panel  or  roster.  But  other 
than  that,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
no  great  dissent  from  the  bill.  The  only 
dissent,  as  I  was  about  to  say  when  the 
quorum  call  was  made,  does  not  come 
from  the  minority  as  I  view  the  commit- 
tee report,  but  it  comes  from  a  portion  of 
the  majority  or  a  few  members  of  the 
majority  who  prefer  that  counsel  not  be 
appointed  by  the  Federal  judge  but  be  re- 
tained on  a  continuing  basis  by  the  ap- 
propriate ^Federal  jurisdiction. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  urge  the 
adoption  of  the  nUe  and  hasten  now  to 
consider  the  bill  Itself. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  genUeman  from  Missouri 
[Mr.  JoNKs]. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Mr.  Speaker 
I  do  not  know  a  whole  lot  about  this  bill 
we  are  trying  to  consider  here  today  but 
I  do  not  think  it  is  of  such  importance 
that  it  could  not  wait  over  until  after 
the  first  of  the  year.    Personally,  I  have 
adopted  a  policy  that  from  now  on  until 
the  first  of  the  year,  I  am  going  to  vote 
against  any  rule  that  proposes  to  bring 
any  new  legislation  to  this  floor  other 
than  appropriation  bills.    This  bill  was 
introduced  pn  July  29  and  was  reported 
on  by   the   committee   on   October  24 
They  had  a  rule  for  it  last  week  and  it 
could  have  been  heard  last  Friday  or  it 
could  have  been   heard   last  Saturday 
when  we  met  with  no  business  being 
scheduled.     There  is  no  urgency  about 
it.   I  think  incidents  of  the  past  few  days 
have  nnphasized  the  fact  that  the  at- 
mosphere in  this  House  is  not  conducive 


to  sound  legislation.  I  know  many  peo- 
ple agree  with  me  that  it  would  be  in  the 
interest  of  this  Nation  if  we  should  pass 
the  appropriation  bills;  adjourn  this 
session  sine  die,  after  adopting  a  resolu- 
tion for  the  second  session  to  convene 
about  January  7  or  8.  The  quicker  this 
session  is  adjourned,  the  better  off  all  the 
Members  will  be,  and  certainly  the  public 
should  not  suffer  when  Congress  U  in 
recess.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  I  ex- 
pect to  vote  against  this  rule  and  every 
other  rule  that  proposes  to  bring  new 
legislation  to  this  floor  until  the  second 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  convenes 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  Yoric 
[Mr.  Becker]. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York?  ■ 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BECKER.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
I  was  at  home  for  reasons  expressed  in 

the  Congressional  Record illness      I 

was  shocked  beyond  my  belief  when  I 
learned  that  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  introduced 
a  discharge  petition  on  his  civU  rights 
legislation.  NoUilng  shocked  me  more 
in  20  years  as  a  legislator  to  find  that  a 
chairman  of  a  committee,  who  has  all 
the  means  at  his  command  to  bring 
a  bill  before  the  House,  had  introduced 
a  discharge  petition  a  few  days  after 
the  blU  had  gone  to  the  Rules  Commit- 
tee, not  giving  the  Rules  Committee  a 
chance  to  consider  the  bill  by  putting  a 
discharge  petition  here  at  the  desk  He 
knew  the  civil  rights  bill  would  come  up 
in  January  and  that  is  the  earUest  time 
possible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  do  I  make  a  point 
?L^^'     ^  °^^®  "  simply  because  in 
1960^  our  late  lamented  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  in  his  own  statement,  in 
his  own  words,  said  that  the  first  order 
of  business  when  he  was  elected  presi- 
dent would  be  a  civil  rights  bill,  that  he 
woiild    ask    the    genUeman    from    New 
York.  Congressman  Celler.  and  Sena- 
tor Clark  to  introduce  such  legislation 
in  the  first  session  in  1961.    It  was  not 
until  June  of  1963.  after  the  explosions 
in  Birmingham  and  the  demonstrations 
in  other  places,  that  any  civU  rights  bill 
was  considered  by  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee headed  by  the  distinguished  gen- 
Ueman from  New  York,  my  colleague 

[l&r.  CXLLKR]. 

But  what  has  happened  besides  that? 
CivU  rights  legislation  is  important  and 
it  is  going  to  come  up  in  January     We 
know   it.     We   had   the  experience   of 
1967  and  we  had  the  experience  of  1960 
Civil  rights  will  come  before  this  House 
in  an  orderly  and  proper  way.  as  it  prop- 
erly should.    But  in  June  of  1962.  on 
June  26.  the  day  after  the  Supreme  Court 
handed  down  a  decision  to  bar  prayers 
and     Bible     reading     in     the     public 
schools— and  a^aln  in  June  l»63-4>ut 
on  June  17,  I.  together  with  almost  100 
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e4her  Members  of  this  House,  intro- 
duced resolutions  to  amend  the  Consti- 
tvUon.  And  where  did  those  resolutions 
go?  To  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
And  they  rested  there  for  18  months. 
There  has  not  been  a  bit  of  considera- 
tion given  to  those  100  resolutions. 

I  aay  to  my  good  chairman — and  I 
told  him  this  last  night  and  I  have  told 
tiim  this  on  other  occasions — there  Js 
nothing  more  unportant  on  Gkxl's  green 
earth  for  the  salvation  of  this  Nation 
than  Almighty  Ood'i  presence  in  our 
business  and  public  life  and  the  tradi- 
tion of  God  in  our  schools  Is  more  im- 
portant than  anything  else  that  can 
come  before  this  Congress.  I  think  th«»t 
the  people  should  have  the  right  to 
vote  on  such  a  constitutional  amend- 
ment 

I  say  to  my  colleagues  here  that  I  feel 
somewhat  disgraced  today  as  a  legislator, 
because  of  his  action.  I  know  that  I  am 
going  very  deep  with  my  words  when  I 
say  that  we  are  supposed  to  have  a  period 
of  30  days  of  mourning  for  our  late  Presi- 
dent. John  P.  Kennedy.  I  wanted  to 
respect  the  request  that  was  made  that 
we  set  aside  politics  during  that  period 
of  30  days  of  mourning.  Nobody  wanted 
to  respect  It  more  than  L  But  I  have 
found  out  In  my  experience  that  when 
the  Democrats  ask  for  a  moratoriima  on 
politics  it  is  only  to  gag  the  Republicans 
but  not  themselves.  This,  to  me — and  I 
hope  that  my  words  are  in  order — is  po- 
litical demagoguery  at  its  lowest  level,  to 
Introduce  a  discharge  petition  within  1 
week  after  a  bill  goes  to  the  Committee 
on  Rules. 

I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  my 
good  chairman  and  I  have  a  great  deal  of 
friendly  feeling  for  him,  but  for  18 
montlis  there  have  been  no  hearings  on 
those  almost  100  resolutions  to  amend 
the  Constitution.  He  has  prevented  this 
That  discharge  petition  of  mine  has  been 
there  since  July  9.  There  are  120  slgna- 
tares  on  it  today.  I  had  hopes  that  long 
before  this  218  Members  would  have 
marched  up  this  aisle  and  signed  that 
discharge  petition.  No.  3.  I  say  that  there 
fa  not  a  man  in  this  House  who  would 
disagree  that  it  is  a  fundamental  right 
of  the  people  to  amend  the  Constitution 
bi  an  orderly  way.  and  they  should  be 
given  that  opportunity  by  a  vote  hi  this 
House. 

I  say  right  now  that  we  are  all  inter- 
ested in  the  civil  rights  bill.  Jus«,  is  much 
as  our  good  chairman  or  any  othei  Mem- 
ber in  this  House.  But  let  it  come  up  as 
we  know  It  will  In  the  proper,  orderly 
manner. 

The  only  way  I  can  get  my  amendment 
up  is  by  that  discharge  petition.  It  is  the 
only  one  that  I  have  signed  in  20  years 
and  it  will  be  the  only  one  that  I  will 
sign  as  long  as  I  am  a  Member  of  this 
House  unless  It  is  one  that  has  to  do  with 
the  spiritual  life  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  2 
minutes  to  the  minority  whip,  the  gen- 
tleman from  nilnois  [Mr.  AreitosI. 

Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 


December  10 


Mr.  ARENDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  61  of 
our  jet  trainhig  planes  should  be 
sabotaged  at  the  Williams  Air  Ptww  Base 
in  Arizona  tg  shocking  beyond  belief. 
The  sabotage  was  disclosed  today  by  the 
Defense  Department. 

I  Intend  to  ask  our  Armed  Services 
Committee  to  make  an  Immediate  in- 
quiry not  only  into  this  incident  but  also 
into  the  security  system  and  practices  at 
all  our  air  bases. 

To  have  any  military  plane  sabotaged, 
particularly  when  stationed  at  one  of  our 
US.  bases,  is  diffloilt  enough  to  under- 
stand. To  have  61  sabotaged  is  incom- 
prehensible and  inexcusable  If  the  proper 
security  precautions  are  followed. 

That  the  sabotage  would  have  been 
discovered  in  the  regular  inspection  be- 
fore taking  off  and  that  no  major  damage 
was  done  to  the  planes  Is  immaterial. 

There  is  a  grave  laxity  in  our  military 
security  and  It  behooves  us  to  make  cer- 
tain that  effective  procedures  are  rigidly 
followed  at  all  oar  military  Installations. 
Mr.  AVERY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is  with 
regret  that  I  advise  the  House  I  have  no 
further  request  for  time. 

Mr.  MADDEN.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER.     The  question  Is  on 
the  resolution. 

The  question  was  taken ;  and  on  a  divi- 
sion (demanded  by  Mr.  Jones  of  Mis- 
souri) there  were — ayes  146.  noes  6. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that 
a  quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  345.  nays  12.  answered 
"present"  1.  not  vothig  76.  as  follows: 


[Boll  No.  333] 
YEAS — 346 


▲bel« 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Alger 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  DtUt. 
Arends 
Adiley 
Aithmorc 
AxplnaU 
Auchlncloas 
At«t 
Balitwln 
Baring 
Barry 
Beas 
Bates 
Battln 
Becker 
Beckworth 
Beermann 
Beld^r 
Ben 

Bennett.  Fla. 
Bennett,  llicli. 
Berry 
Betts 


Bound 
BoUlBg 
Bolton. 

Ftuncw  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 
Brademaa 


Bray 

Brock 

Bromwell 

Broomfleld 

Brotzman 

Brown.  Ohio 

BroyhUl.  N.C. 

Broybill.  Va. 

Bruce 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  WU. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Cederberg 
Celler 

diamberlain 
Chelt 

Chenowetb 
Clancy 
Clark 
Clausen. 
Don  H. 
Cleveland 
Coltelan 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cooley 
Corb«U 
CunniBgham 
CurUn 
Curtis 
Daddario 
Dague 
Daniels 


Delanej 

Dent 

Denton 

D^rounian 

r-erwlnskl 

Devlne 

Dole 

Donobue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Dwyer 

■dmondson 

Kd  wards 

Elliott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evlns 

Farbeteln 

FasceU 

Feigban 

Plndley 

Fhio 

Plsher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Foreman 

Forreeter 

Fountain 

Fraser 

FreUxtgbuysen 

Fulton.  Pa. 

Fulton.  TenxL 

Puqua 

Oallagber 

Gary 

Oa  things 


Olalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Oonxales 

Qrabowaki 

Gr»y 

Oreen,  Or««. 

Grtffln 

QrlfflUis 

Gross 

OroTer 

Oubser 

Gurxxcy 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

HaUeck 

Hali>ern 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Haraha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Rays 

Hechler 

BemphUl 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

HoUfleld 

Holland 

Roran 

Horton 

Hoemer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karstsn 

Kastenmeler 

Keith 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King.  CalU. 

King.  NT. 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Korncgay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

L.alrd 

Landrum 

Langen 

Lankford 

Latta 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Ubonatl 

Lindsay 

Lilpscomb 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

McClory  , 

McCuIlodt 


IfcDade 

licDoweU 

McFkU 

Mclntlre 

McLostoy 

liacdonald 

MacGregor 

Madden 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

MUler.Caitt. 

MUier.  N.T. 

MUIs 

Mlnahan 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 


Abernethy 
Ash  brook 
Burleson 
GoodeU 


Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy.  N.T. 

Mnrray 

Natcbsr 

Nedsl 

Nelsen 

NU 

Norblad 

OBrlen.  N.T. 

O'Hara,  m. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson.  Minn. 

Oemers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Pike 

PUcher 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poaga 

I*off 

Powell 

Price 

Puclnskl 

PurceU 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Randall 

Reld.  m. 

Relfel 

ReusB 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers.  Alaska 

Roberts,  Tex. 

RoblBon 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Ragera.na. 

NAYS— la 

Jones.  Mo. 
Kllburn 
McMillan 
O'Konskl 


Rogers.  Ttt. 

Booney.  N.T. 

Rx)ney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

RostaokowsU 

Roudebush 

Ronsh 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan.  Mich. 

Ryan,  NY. 

St.  George 

8i  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Scbenck 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Schwengel 

Scott 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Skublts 

Black 

Smith,  Calif. 

Smltii.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thomas 

Thompson.  M.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

Tutan 

Udall 

iniman 

Van  Deerlln 

Van  Ik 

Waggonner 

Wallhauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Westland 

Whalley 

Whltener 

Wtckersham 

WldnaU 

Winiams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wright 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Younger 

Zablockl 


Pool 
Secrest 
Stler 
Wlnstcad 


ANSWERED  "PRESENT"—! 
Hall 


Abbltt 

Ay  res 

Baker 

Barrett 

Blatnlk 

Bolton, 

Oliver  P. 
Brooks 
Brown.  Calif. 
Buckley 
Burton 
Cahm 

ClawBon.  Del 
CotUer 
Corman 
Cramer 
Davis,  Ga. 


NOT  VOTING — 76 


DavU.  Tenn. 

Dawson 

Dlggs 

DlngeU 

Dorn 

Duncan 

Fallon 

Flnnegan 

Ford 

Frledel 

Garmata 

GIU 

GoodUng 

Grant 

Green,  Pa. 

Btanna 

Hansen 


Hanrey.  Mich. 

Hawkins 

Healsy 

H«bert 

Karth 

Kee 

K  lly 

Leggett 

Long.  Md. 

MaUUard 

Martin,  Calif. 

Martin.  Mass. 

Michel 

MlltlKen 

Morrison 

Multer 

O'Brien,  ni. 
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CNain 
PhUbin 
Rains 
Reld,  NY. 
Rivers.  8.0. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
SheUey 
Sheppard 
Bikes 
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Smith,  Va. 

Stmson 

Stubblefleld 

Tal«ott 

Thompaon,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex 

Thornberry 

Trimble 


Utt 
VanP^ 

Vinson 
Wharton 
White 
Whlttoi 
.Wilson,  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


So  the  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

The   Clerk   announced   the   following 
pairs  : 

Mr.  Hubert  with  MV.  Tt>Tfi. 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Ayres. 

Mr.  Morrison  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Del  Clawson. 

Mr.  White  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Hanna. 

Mr.  Dtngell  with  Mr.  Buckley. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Stubblefleld  with  Mr.  Multer. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Georgia. 

Mr.  Sikes  with  BCr.  Corman. 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Dlggs. 

Mr.    Thompson    of    Louisiana    with    Mt. 
Mallllard. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Rivers  of  South  Caro- 
lina. 

Mr.  Philbln  with  Mr  Goodling. 

Mr.  Oarmatz  with  Mr.  Baker. 
Mr.  Fallon  with  Mr.  Held  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Brown  of  California  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  California. 
Mr.  Hawkins  with  Mr.  Bob  Wilson. 
Mr.  Frledel  with  Mr.  Stlnsoti. 
Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Oliver  P.  Bolton. 
Mr.  Flnnegan  vrtth  Mr.  Colher. 
Mr.  Barrett  with  Mr.  Utt. 
Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 
Mr.  O'Neill  with  Mr.  Cahlll. 
Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Talcott. 
Mr.  Steed  with  Mr.  Cramer. 
Mr.  Leggett  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia. 
Mr.  Thompson  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Dorn. 
Mr.  DavU  of  Tennessee  with  Mrs.  Kee. 
Mr.  Duncan  with  Mr.  Long  ol  Maryland. 
Mr.  Thornberry  with  Mr.  Vinson. 
Mr.  Karth  with  Mr.  Dawson. 
Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  ANDREWS  of  Alabama  changed 

his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


CONSIDERATION  OP  THE  FOREIGN 
AID  APPROPRIATION  BILL  ON 
MONDAY  NEXT 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may 
have  the  attention  of  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jknskm]  or  the  genUe- 
man  from  Indiana.  [Mr.  Halleck],  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  be  in  order 
on  Monday  next  to  take  up  for  immedi- 
ate consideration  the  last  appropriation 
bill,  the  foreign  aid  appropriaUon  bill. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserv- 
mg  the  right  to  object,  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen]  Is  here,  the 
ranking  Republican  member  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations.  I  assume  the 
gentleman  understands  what  this  re- 
quest is. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
genUeman  will  jrield.  I  undersUnd  it 
thoroughly  and  I  agree  with  the  request 
niade  by  the  gentleman  from  Missouri 
LMr.  Cannon]. 
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PHASEDOWN  OP  CERTAIN  DE- 
FENSE INSTALLATIONS 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my  re- 
maiiEs,  and  to  include  a  letter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Virginia? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  HARDY.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Oc- 
tober 28,  as  chairman  of  the  Subcom- 
mittee for  Special  Investigations  of  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services  and  at  the 
direction  of  the  subcommittee,  I  trans- 
mitted to  our  chairman,  the  gentleman 
fKMn  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson],  a  classified 
report  of  an  Investigation  of  the  phase- 
down  of  certain  SAGE  and  radar  instal- 
lations in  our  defense  system.  In  my 
letter  of  transmittal,  which  was  only  re- 
leased to  the  press  after  clearance  by 
the  Department  of  Defense,  there  was 
one  statement  which  apparently  touched 
a  sensitive  nerve.  Let  me  quote  that 
statement: 

Without  suggesting  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Hamara  intended  to  do  so.  the  conclxision 
Is  Inescapable  that  he  incorrectly  Informed 
ths  President  as  to  the  manner  In  which 
the  proposed  changes  would  be  carried  out. 

This  statement  was  considerably  am- 
plified in  the  classified  report  and  is 
cwnpletely  supported  by  documentation 
In  the  hearing  record.  It  is  a  factual 
statement. 

I  was  amazed  to  see  in  the  press  on 
November  2,  a  denial  of  the  accuracy  of 
this  statement,  and  first  thought  that 
surely  there  had  been  a  misquotation. 
Subsequently.  I  requested  and  received 
a  copy  of  the  Department  of  Defense 
news  release  No.  144«-63  which  contains 
this  statement: 

The  charge  that  the  Secretary  misinformed 
the  President,  even  Inadvertently,  is  simply 
not  true,  as  the  White  House  wUl  be  glad  to 
eonilnn. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  statement  in  the 
news  release  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense is  false.  I  understand  it  was  issued 
by  Mr.  Sylvester.  Assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  Public  Affairs,  who  obviously 
did  not  know  the  facts.  According  to  the 
newspapers  this  false  statement  was  con- 
cluded in  by  the  White  House — presum- 
ably Mr.  Pierre  Salinger.  Maybe  he  did 
not  know  any  better  either. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  the  House  should 
know  the  facts.  The  statement  which 
I  made  in  my  letter  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson]  is  correct 
The  information  which  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  gave  the  President  was  incor- 
rect, as  a  classified  document  dated  De- 
cember 3, 1962.  clearly  establishes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  subcommittee  was  reluc- 
tant to  m&ke  the  conclusion  that  the 
President  had  been  misinformed,  and  be- 
cause we  realized  its  significance  unusual 
steps  were  taken  to  make  certain — not 
only  that  the  documentation  was  ac- 
curate— but  that  it  was  complete  and 
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that  no  eontradfct(HT  or  mfttgating  evi- 
dence existed. 

To  accompHsh  ttils  I  instructed  the 
staff  of  the  subcommittee  to  confer  with 
the  liaison  personnel  assigned  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense  to  provide  the  sub- 
committee with  doctimentatkm  and  wit- 
nesses. Notes  in  our  files  show  that  such 
a  meeting  was  held  on  September  6  and 
that  the  Department  of  Defense  person- 
nel were  advised  that,  based  on  the  rec- 
ord, such  a  finding  would  have  to  be 
made.  They  were  asked  to  search  out 
and  present  to  the  subcommittee  any  ad- 
ditional data  or  informa.tion  bearing  on 
the  subject  and  the  documentation  which 
was  already  in  the  record.  Nothing  was 
produced  which  could  alter  ttie  subcom- 
mittee's conclusion. 

None  of  us  is  immune  to  making  oeea- 
sional  mistakes,  and  this  tkne  I  feel  cer- 
tain that  Secretary  McNaiBara  mf^^  qtk. 
In  order  that  tJie  House  may  be  ftdly  in- 
formed, at  the  conclusion  of  these  re- 
marics  I  have  asked  leave  to  print  my 
letter  of  October  28  to  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  [Mr.  Vinson!.  As  It  in- 
dicated, I  would  certainly  not  suggest 
that  the  Secretary  of  Defense  was  aware 
that  any  of  the  information  he  sent  to 
the  President  was  incorrect.  Neverthe- 
less, the  fact  remains. 

Because  this  finding  of  the  subcom- 
mittee has  been  characterized  by  Mr.  Syl- 
vester as  "untrue",  and  because,  de^ite 
the  fact  that  he  must  now  know  it  was 
true,  he  has  not  acknowledged  his  error, 
it  seems  appropriate  for  me  to  advise  the 
House  that  the  subcommittee  has  care- 
fully reviewed  the  record  and  reafttrmed 
its  original  finding.  The  record  is  clear, 
and  we  regret  that  because  of  security 
considerations  it  cannot  be  released  so 
tiiat  the  public  can  determine  the  truth 
for  Itself. 

House  of  Repeesemtativxs. 

SuBcoiucrrrxz  fob 
Spicial  Ijjvestications. 
Waahington,  D.C.,  Octo6er  28, 1963. 
Bon.  Cael  Vinson, 
Chairman,   Committee   on   Armed    Services, 

House  of  Representatives,  Washingtori. 

DjO. 
Dkas  Mb.  Chazbman  :  At  yotir  direction,  the 
Subcommittee  for  Special  Investigations,  on 
May  8.  1963.  began  an  investigation  of  all 
aspects  of  the  Department  of  Defense  April 
announcement  of  planned  changes  in  the 
XI.S.  air  defense  system  relating  to  the  phase- 
down  of  6  semiautomatic  ground  environ- 
ment (SAGE)  direction  centers  and  17  long- 
range  radars.  The  investigation  has  now 
been  completed  and  the  subcommittee's 
unanimous  report  Is  attached  hereto.  The 
investigation  entailed  the  review  and  analysis 
of  several  thousand  pages  of  Department  of 
Defense.  North  American  Air  Defense  Com- 
mand (NORAD)  and  Air  Defense  Command 
(ADC)  documents,  the  Interview  of  numer- 
ous military  and  l>epartment  of  Defense  per- 
sonnel, and  3  days  of  hearings  to  receive  testi- 
mony from  16  witnesses,  including  Charles  J. 
HI  tell.  Assistant  Secretary  (comptroller).  De- 
partment of  Defense:  Joseph  S.  Imlrle.  Assist- 
ant Secretary  (materiel).  Department  of  the 
Alx  Force;  Gen.  Maxwell  D.  Taylor.  Chairman 
of  the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff;  and  Gen.  Curtis- 
E.  LeMay.  Chief  of  Staff  of  the  Air  Force. 

Because  of  the  nature  of  the  aectirlty  In- 
formation it  contains,  the  subcommittee's  re- 
port is  Glaaslfled.  However,  certain  of  the 
subcommittee'^  findings  and  eond'oslona. 
particularly  with  reference  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  public  annoujaeeaaent.  are 
not  classified  and  will  be  dlscusaed  below. 
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On  April  36,  IMS.  the  Department  oX  De- 
fen«e  Office  of  Public  Affairs  announced: 

"A«  a  result  of  continuing  atudles  by  the 
Department  of  Defenae  In  coordlnaUon  with 
the  American  Defenae  Command,  a  reallne- 
ment  of  the  U^.  air  defenee  forces  U 
planned. 

"The  reallnement  U  aimed  at  achieving  the 
beet  means  of  affording  an  effective  defense 
against  the  long-range  bomber  threat  It 
will  provide  the  best  possible  ground  envi- 
ronment operating  capabUlty  and  wlU  as- 
axxre  maximum  aurvlvablUty  of  air  defense 
forces  In  event  of  an  Initial  large-scale  bal- 
Ustlc  missile  atUck. 

"SAQK  faciuues  In  an  adjacent  at«a  to 
thoee  being  closed  wUl  expand  their  control 
responalbUlty  In  order  to  maintain  necessary 
air  defense  capability." 

The  announcement  then  Identified  by  lo- 
caUon  the  8AOE  centers  and  the  long-range 
radars  to  be  closed.  *^ 

This  announcement  was  both  misleading 
and  inaccxirate.  It  was  misleading  because 
It  Inferred  that  the  proposed  changee  were 
made  at  the  recommendation  of  or  with  the 
full  concvurence  of  ADC.  whereas  In  truth 
and  In  fact  the  changes  as  proposed  by  the 
Secretary  were  exposed  strenuously  by  that 
Command.  It  was  Inaccurate  In  that  It 
stated  that  the  propoeed  changes  would 
provide  the  beet  possible  ground  environ- 
ment <^)eratlng  capability."  whereas  In  truth 
and  In  fact  the  changes  have  resulted  In  a 
degradaUon  of  this  capability  and  the  De- 
partment is  chargeable  with  knowledge  that 
this  would  be  the  natural  and  probable  con- 
sequence of  the  changee. 

Without  auggeetlng  that  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara  Intended  to  do  so.  the  conclusion  U 
inescapable  that  he  Incorrectly  Informed  the 
President  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
propoeed  changes  woiUd  be  carried  out  (See 
pp.    28-35   of   classified   report.) 

•nie  phaseout  was  ordered  by  Secretary 
McNamara  without  the  concurrence  of  the 
Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff,  the  Chief  of  Staff  of 
the  Air  Force.  ADC.  or  NORAD. 

The  Air  Force  document  formalizing  Its 
opposition  to  Secretary  McNamara's  pro- 
posal was  briefly  evaluated  by  a  28-year-old 
employee  on  a  60-day  detaU  to  Department 
Of  Defense  from  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
His  conclusion  that  the  objection  contained 
nothing  new  worth  considering,  although 
unsupported  by  the  record,  was  forwarded  to 
Secretary  McNamara  as  a  cover  sheet  for  the 
Air  Force  document.  The  Secretary  over- 
niled  the  Air  Force  objection. 

Although  this  case  Illustrates  the  basic 
cleavage  between  Department  of  Defense  and 
the  military  services.  It  U  reasonable  to  con- 
clude from  expressed  military  Judgment  that 
our  air  defenses  have  been  weakened  in  order 

^,^^P*^  ^^  *  Department  of  Defense 
budgetary  decision  calculated  to  save  $35  mll- 
Uon  In  fiscal  year  1964.  Although  the  sub- 
committee made  no  detaUed  study  of  the 
economy  aspect  of  the  matter,  data  developed 
col  aterally  Indicate  that  the  decision  may 
ultimately  result  In  no  dollar  savings  at  all 
Sincerely  yours, 

PwTn  HaaoT,  Jr.. 

<^         Chcirman. 
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TO  ELIMINATE  THE  PROBLEMS 
CREATED  BY  OVERLAPPINO  AU- 
THORITY AND  DUPLICATE  REGU- 
LATION 

Mr  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
ror  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
niy  remiarks. 

t^*^^   SPEAKER.     Is   there  objection 
norida?^''"'  of  the  gentleman  from 
There  was  no  objection. 


Mr.  PASCELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  June 
1»,  1963.  in  House  Report  No.  429,  the 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
approved  a  report  enUUed  "Common 
Trust  Funds— Overlapping  Responsi- 
bility and  Conflict  In  Regulations." 
That  report  was  based  upon  a  study 
made  by  the  Legal  and  Monetary  AlTairs 
Subcommittee,  of  which  I  have  the  honor 
of  being  chairman. 

In  February  of  this  year  the  Comp- 
troller of  the  Currency  announced  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  the  regulations  which 
govern  the  trust  activiUes  of  naUonal 
banks.    Under  the  proposal  trust  depart- 
ments of  national  banks  were  to  be  per- 
mitted to  collectively  Invest  In  common 
trust  fxmds  moneys  deposited  with  them 
In  managing  agency  accounts  and  under 
self-employed    retirement    plans    under 
the  Smathers-Keogh  Act.    Soon  there- 
after the  Securities  and  Exchange  Com- 
mission publicly  asserted  that  such  col- 
lective investment  funds  were  so  similar 
to  mutual  funds  that  they  would  be  sub- 
ject to  regulaUon  by  the  SEC  under  the 
Securities  Act  of  1933  and  the  Invest- 
ment Company  Act  of  1940. 

The  Comptroller  of  the  Currency 
strongly  denied  that  the  Federal  securi- 
ties laws  would  apply  to  collective  In- 
vestment funds.  It  was  the  Comp- 
troller s  view  that  the  pooling  of  the 
Smathers-Keogh  trusts  and  managing 
agency  accounts  would  not  put  bank 
trust  departments  into  the  mutual  fund 
business,  and  that  what  the  proposed 
regulaUon  purported  to  do  was  merely 
to  extend  to  such  funds  the  privUege  of 
coUective  Investment  which  for  a  quar- 
ter century  naUonal  banks  had  been  per- 
mitted to  make  through  the  pooUng  of 
funds  by  banks  acting  as  trustees,  execu- 
tors, administrators,  or  guardians 

On  April  5.  1963.  while  this  conflict  of 
views  between  the  agencies  remained  un- 
resolved the  Comptroller  put  the  revised 
regulation  into  effect. 

My  subcommittee  is  charged  with  ex- 
amining and  evaluating  the  efflclency 
and  economy  of  the  operations  of  cer- 
tain executive  branch  departments  and 
agencies,    including    the    Ofllce   of    the 
Comptroller  of  the  Currency  and   the 
Securities   and   Exchange   Commission 
inasmuch  as  overlapping  authority  and 
duplicate  regulation   by   administrative 
agencies  lessens  the  efficiency  of  the  op- 
erations of  the  executive  branch  and  is 
wasteful  of  taxpayers'  dollars,  my  sub- 
committee  undertook    an   InvesUgatlon 
into  the  conflict. 

*i.^^32^  ^^®  findings  was  that  if  both 
the  SEC  and  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency regulated  the  operation  of  com- 
mon trust  funds  such  dupUcation  of 
regulaUon  would  Impose  hardships  on 
banks  through  the  necessity  of  comply- 
ing with  separate  registration,  reporting 
and  other  requirements  and  the  addi- 
tional legal,  operating,  and  other  costs 

1?«'[?,J^-  K  ?1'*'^  duplicate  regulation 
woiUd  probably  make  It  uneconomic  for 
banks  to  handle  managing  agency  ac- 
counts in  modest  amounts  or  to  receive 
deposits  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Smathers-Keogh  Act. 

We  concluded  that  the  coUective  in- 
vestment of  smaU  managing  agency  ac- 
counts Is  a  logical  and  reasonable  exten- 
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slon  to  such  accounts  of  the  common 
trust  fimd  investment  advantages  en- 
Joyed  by  smaU  estates  and  trusts,  and 
that  if  the  Congress  exempted  the  col- 
lective Investment  funds  here  considered 
from  the  provisions  of  the  1933  and  1940 
acts,  savings  of  up  to  $250,000  per  year 
could  be  expected  through  elimination 
of  SEC  supervision. 
Accordingly  we  recommended  that: 
In  order  to  ellmlnata  the  problems  created 
by     overlapping    authority    and    duplicate 
regulation.  It  Is  recommended  : 

To  the  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
that  It  direct  its  attention  to  the  considera- 
tion of  legislation  which  would  speclflcally 
exempt  common  trust  funds  of  managlnff 
agency  accounta  and  Smathers-Keogh  plans 
maintained  by  national  banks  from  the  Fed- 
eral securlUes  Uws,  and  provide  for  such 
protections  for  Investors  therein  as  may  be 
deemed  necessary. 

My  bUl  would  carry  out  this  recom- 
mendation. The  flrst  part  would  specif- 
ically exempt  coUective  Investment  funds 
of  managing  agency  accounts  and 
Smathers-Keogh  plans  from  the  Federal 
securities  laws. 

The  bUl  also  provides  for  protections 
for  Investors  In  such  common  trust 
funds  which  are  substantiaUy  Uke— and 
some  claim  are  greater  than— those  con- 
tained in  the  Federal  securities  laws 

I  am  pleased  to  Introduce  this  bUl  and 
I  hope  that  it  wUl  soon  receive  the  fa- 
vorable consideration  of  the  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee 
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THE  ROLE  OF  FOREIGN  AID  IN 
U.S.  NATIONAL  SECURITY 

Mr  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  re- 
marks at  this  point  in  the  Ricord  and 
include  a  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.      ROSENTHAL.    Mr.      Speaker 
some  people  do  not  realize  that  one  of 
the  many  purposes  served  by  the  for- 
elCTi  aid  program  is  the  achievement  of 
U.S.  national  security.    This  Is  not  the 
only   purpose   of    foreign   aid.     It    also 
helps  to  advance  our  political  relation- 
ships   with    key    countries    around    the 
world.    It  helps  to  provide  new  outlets 
for    American    business.    It    helps    to 
stimulate  U.S.  exports  and  the  develop- 
ment of  new  markets  for  American  goods 
and     services     overseas.    But     besides 
serving  aU  of  these  purposes  the  foreign 
aid  program  also  plays  a  vital  role  in 
the  defense  of  the  free  world   against 
not  only  communism  but   the  possible 
opposition  of  other  groups  and  doctrines 
as  well. 

,.  ^/1<1  BeU,  the  distinguished  head  of 
the  foreign  aid  program,  recently  ad- 
dressed himself  to  this  subject  in  an 
appearance  before  the  Society  for  Inter- 
national Development  in  New  York      Mr 

S^o '^i^-.?""^^;  ^"titled  'Foreign  Aid  and 
U.S.  National  Security,"  is  one  of  the 
best  statements  on  this  aspect  of  our 
foreign  aid  program  that  has  been  made 
I  know  my  coUeagues  wiU  want  to  read 


what  Mr.  BeU  has  to  say.  The  text  of 
the  statement  follows; 
PoaziGN  Am  mkw  XJJO.  HsnowAL  Szcvurr 
(By  David  B.  BeH) 
Ouz  subject  is  foreign  aid  and  national 
security.  During  recent  weeks  It  has  bsen 
often  said— by  the  Clay  Committee,  by  Sec- 
retary of  State  Dean  Rusk,  and  by  myself— 
that  the  essential  reason  why  the  United 
States  is  putting  resources  into  programs 
of  economic  and  military  assistance  Is  be- 
cause they  contribute  to  the  naUonal  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States.  Such  a  statement 
Is  often  mlsimderstood  because  It  Is  assumed 
that  It  means  that  the  United  States  has 
an  Interest  only  In  aiding  those  countries 
which  are  contributing  to  the  military  secu- 
rity of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free 
world.  We  do  Indeed  help  support  military 
forces  in  many  countries  around  the  world 
which  have  added  substantiany  to  the  secu- 
rity of  o\ir  country  and  of  the  free  world 
In  the  narrow  military  sense.  We  need  make 
no  apologies  for  that. 

But  when  we  say  that  the  UJ3.  foreign 
aid  program  beneflts  the  U.S.  national  secu- 
rity we  mean  a  great  deal  more  than  that  It 
helps  defend  us  In  a  military  sense.  This  is 
tnie  because  the  United  States  has  com- 
mitted lUelf  to  the  proposition  that  our 
national  security  Is  promoted  by  the  devel- 
opment of  Independent,  self-supporting  na- 
tions achieving  economic  and  social  progress 
through  free  institutions. 

This  broader  ooncept  of  U.S.  national 
security  is  not  new.  Since  the  end  of  World 
War  n.  we  have  supported  very  important 
countries  whose  views  on  International 
political  matters  were  quite  different  from 
ours.  India  until  recently  has  been  the 
most  prominent  Dlxistration.  We  did  not 
assist  India  because  it  contributed  substan- 
Ual  military  strength  to  the  defense  of  the 
free  world;  we  aided  her  because  India  was 
endeavoring  to  become  an  Independent,  self- 
supporting  naUon  basing  ita  economic  and 
social  development  on  free  institutions. 
Both  our  political  jjartles — Republicans  and 
Democrata  alike — have  agreed  that  such  aid 
has  been  In  the  national  Interest. 

Now  let  me  make  a  few  comments  which 
stem  from  this  conception.  First  I  would 
call  to  your  attention  how  this  view  har- 
monizes the  U.S.  Interest  with  the  Interest 
of  the  coxintrles  we  are  assisting.  We  want 
for  them  the  same  thing  they  want  for  them- 
selves. They  too  want  to  become  Independ- 
ent and  self-supporting  and  to  achieve  eco- 
nomic and  social  progress  through  free  In- 
•tituUons.  We  and  they  have  a  natioral, 
coirblned.  harmonized  interest  in  the  process 
by  which  their  resources  plus  those  that  we 
contribute  are  applied  to  this  common  ob- 
JecUve.  The  fact  tiuit  we  want  what  the 
countries  we  are  working  with  want  is  a  great 
asset  of  U.S.  foreign  poUcy  and  stands  In 
strong  contrast  to  the  general  objective  of 
the  countries  in  the  CommunUt  bloc  who  by 
and  large  seek  satellites  rather  than  inde- 
pendent partners. 

A  second  comment  is  that  the  security  ob- 
JecUve  I  have  expressed,  that  of  assisting  oth- 
er countries  to  become  Independent  and  self- 
supporting,  establishes  a  target  for  terminat- 
ing outside  assistance.  In  this  country,  in 
recent  months,  we  have  faced  the  question 
or  whether  the  U.S.  foreign  aid  program  is 
endless.  Does  it  have  any  termination  or 
does  it  simply  go  on  and  on  without  any  end 
m  sight  or,  aa  the  Clay  Committee  put  it, 
even  without  any  end  In  mind? 

The  fact  U  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
ooes  have  an  end  to  sight  and  an  end  In 
mind  and  It  is  to  assist  countrtes  to  estab- 
lish conditions  under  which  aid  Is  not  nec- 
esEary.  This  Is  what  we  sought  through  the 
?*a«h*ll  pUn  and  this  Is  what  happened  In 
^ope.  It  took  about  6  years  of  economic 
assistance  and  It  has  since  taken  about  10 
years  more  of  mllltaxy  assistance,  but  today 


th«  countries  of  Europe  are  virtually  all  of 
them  Independent  and  self-supporting  in  the 
sense  I  have  used  the  words.  Fifteen  years  of 
assistance  to  Europe  Is  now  coming  to  an 
end, 

What  win  be  the  time  span  to  achieve  the 
same  objective  with  respect  to  other  coun- 
tries? So  far  we  do  not  have  enough  knowl- 
edge about  the  development  process  to  have 
a  clear  and  precise  answer  to  that  question. 
We  can  see,  however,  some  less  developed 
countries  which  today  are  approaching  the 
end  of  the  need  for  economic  aid.  Greece  is 
an  Illustration.  Israel  U  an  illustration,  the 
Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  is  another  11- 
lustraUon.  An  of  these  and  others  should 
within  the  next  S  yean  be  quite  capable  of 
moving  into  an  economically  self-sustaining 
situation  In  which  progress  can  be  achieved 
with  no  more  than  the  normal  access  to 
world  trade  markets  and  the  world  ci^>ltal 
markets.  (Military  aid  where  it  Is  neces- 
sary—and  In  Greece  and  free  China  It  would 
be  necessary— may  very  well  need  to  go  on 
a  good  deal  longer  as  It  did  in  Europe.) 

Other  countries  whom  we  are  assisting 
have  no  such  immediate  proepecta  of  eco- 
nomic self-support.  When  you  look  at  the 
situation  in  Korea,  India.  Pakistan.  Bolivia 
and  many  other  countries,  you  necessarily 
must  expect  a  substantial  period  of  time 
diirlng  which  outside  resources  will  be  re- 
quired on  what  the  technicians  call  con- 
cessionary terms,  meaning  by  gift  or  by  very 
soft  loan.  But  our  goal  remains  the  same: 
to  work  toward  the  termination  of  foreign 
aid  by  achieving  Independence  and  self- 
support. 
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A  third  comment,  and  this  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  lesson  we  have  all  learned 
in  the  last  16  years  of  the  aid  business.  Is 
that  success  in  achieving  Independence  and 
economic  self-support  rest*,  prlmarUy  on  the 
people,  the  governmenta.  and  the  Institu- 
tions of  the  developing  countries,  and  not 
on  what  Is  done  for  them  from  outalde. 

This  again  is  not  a  new  idea.  I  was  re- 
minded by  Paul  Hoffman  within  the  last 
a  or  a  months  that  when  the  Marshall 
plan  began  there  was  a  body  of  distin- 
guished American  dtlaena  appointed  by 
President  Triiman  to  make  a  report  on  it 
to  him.  Paul  Hoffman  ttrfd  me  he  wrote 
only  the  opening  sentence  In  that  report, 
but  he  thought  today  that  it  was  the  most 
important  sentence.  It  ran,  "Only  the  Eu- 
ropeans can  say  Europe." 

This  is  the  element  of  wisdom  I  think  we 
are  aU  prepared  to  accept  today  as  applying, 
not  only  to  Europe,  but  to  every  country 
around  the  world.  Most  of  the  resources  al- 
most invariably  will  come  from  inside  the 
developing  country.  More  important,  the 
policies  and  legislaUon  and  spirit  and  lead- 
ership to  mobilize  those  resources  and  to 
apply  them  properly,  whether  they  are  trom 
inside  or  outside,  must  come,  indeed  can 
only  come,  from  the  people  and  the  insti- 
tutions and  the  govenunenU  of  the  develop- 
ing countries. 

It  is  worth  recalling  also  that  in  assisting 
countries  to  reach  conditions  of  self-sus- 
taining growth,  we  are  not  talking  simply 
about  a  level  of  material  weUare.  We're 
talking  Instead  about  the  achievement  of 
institutional  arrangements  with  respect  to 
the  pattern  of  savings  and  Investment  or  to 
the  method  by  which  skills  and  technology 
are  acquired  and  transmitted— the  building 
of  InsUtutlons.  in  short,  which  estabUsh  tha 
Incentives  and  attitudes  which  wUl  make 
development  happen. 

These  Institutional  achlevementa  un- 
doubtedly wUl  result  In  a  steady  rise  la 
Income  and  frequently  In  an  Improved  dis- 
tribution of  income,  but  they  are  not  de- 
pendent upon  any  parUcular  level  of  ma- 
terial well-be  ng.  The  Japanese  are  certain- 
ly moving  forward  through  their  own  energy 
and  initiative,  but  the  per  capita  Income  In 


Japan  Is  still,  I  believe,  $800  or  less.  De- 
velopment therefore  ta  not  to  be  measured 
solely  by  levels  of  income,  btrt  try  ttie  achieve- 
ment of  self-generating  processes  which  en- 
able a  country  to  move  forward  mider  Its 
own  power.  Outside  resources  can  help  If 
the  inside  win,  energies  and  policies  are 
present. 

This  Is  why.  it  seems  to  me.  an  outside  as- 
sistance, whether  through  an  toternatlonal 
organization  or  bilaterally,  should  be  made 
available  on  conditions.  Not  "pottttcal 
strings. "Vbut  conditions  such  that  the  receiv- 
ing coo^itrles  do  In  fact  tmdertake  the  meas- 
ures whkh  are  essential  to  achieve  the  ob- 
jectives which  both  they  and  we  seek. 

All  of  you  know  very  well,  of  course,  that 
there  are  great  dilTerences  among  countries 
as  to  the  degree  to  which  they  are  able  er 
willing  to  apply  appropriate  and  necessary 
self-help  standards  and  measures.  One  of 
the  flrst  things  we  learn  when  ve  enter  the 
development  business  is  that  w«  most  start 
trom  where  things  are.  not  from  where  we 
wish  they  were.  We  must  work  with  coun- 
tries in  a  wide  variety  of  clrcumstaaccs  and 
with  a  wide  variety  of  degrees  of  understand- 
Ing  of  their  own  situations  and  of  willing- 
ness to  embark  on  the  hard  measures  which 
will  be  necessary  for  success.  Consequently 
any  program  of  foreign  aid,  whether  It  be 
bilateral  or  multilateral,  is  going  to  be  dif- 
ferent in  different  oountries  and  miist  be 
adapted  to  local  circumstances. 

Having  regard  to  this  fact»  it  ta  still  our 
role  to  ezert  such  Influence  aa  Is  possible. 
Sometimes  it  can  be  done  most  effectively 
through  IntematiMial  channels  and  some- 
times through  bilateral  channels.  However 
it  Is  done — by  persuasion,  cajolery,  bargain- 
ing— our  objective  is  to  bring  about  as  much 
improvement  as  possible  In  the  policies  ot 
the  recipient  countries,  to  Instet  upon  a 
reasonable  degree  of  local  oontributlons  to 
the  projecta  and  programs  which  are  being 
undertaken,  to  work  with  and  hrip  the  local 
leaders  to  face  up  to  the  problems  that  con- 
front them.  It  cannot  and  must  not  be  our 
purpose  to  help  developing  countries  avoid 
their  problems;  it  must  be  our  purpose  to 
help  them  meet  their  problems. 

My  fotirth  comment  Is  that  the  develop- 
ment of  Independent  and  self-supporting  na- 
tions is  obviottsly  not  only  a  XJM.  Interest; 
it  is  an  Interest  equally  of  other  ad- 
vanced countries.  There  has  been  in  the 
last  2  or  8  years  a  very  ImpresslTe  In- 
crease In  the  volume  of  resources  made  avail- 
able through  various  types  of  foreign  aid 
programs  by  the  cotmtrtes  of  Europe  and  by 
Japan.  These  countries  a  few  years  ago  were 
themselves  recipients  of  assistance.  Today 
they  are  donors.  Tills  is  a  process  which  we 
welcome  and  which  we  hope  will  be  followed 
by  many  other  countries  over  the  years  to 
come. 

The  United  States  has  had  some  concern 
that  the  terms  on  which  such  assistance  was 
being  made  available  were  not  as  compara- 
ble as  they  might  be.     Par  the  last  several 
months  a  special  working  party  imder  the 
Development   Assistance   Committee   of   the 
OECD     has     been     considering     approj»^ate 
terms  of  aid  among  the  different  DAC  coun- 
tries.    I  was  earlier  this  week  in  Paris  at  a 
meeUng  of  the  Development  Assistance  Com- 
mittee which  considered  that  working  p«uty 
report  and  I  was  very  glad  to  find  that  there 
was  agreement  on  the  foUowlng  propositions: 
First,  that  the  terms  on  which  aid  should 
be  made  available  ought  to  be  adjusted  and 
adapted  to  the  particular  clnnimstancea  of 
the  recipient  countries.     Thus  a  country  like 
Greece  or  free  China  or  Mexico,  which  is  rel- 
atively close  to  achieving  economic  self-sup- 
port, might  well  receive   outside  assistance 
on  quite  different  terms  from  Korea,  or  Paki- 
stan where  the  balaac*  ot  payments  for  some 
years  to  coma  does  not  look  overly  promis- 
ing. 
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Second,  hAriiig  regard  to  the  recent  temu 
on  whicta  aid  has  In  fact  been  made  avail- 
able, that  It  la  desirable  to  achieve  a  larger 
degree  at  oomparablllty  than  ha«  l^een  true 
In  the  la^t  year  or  so.  ) 

And  flmallj,  that  In  practice  this  mesna,  at 
the  present  time,  that  some  of  the  "harder" 
lenders,  to  use  the  colloquial  phrase,  some 
of  those  who  have  made  their  aid  avaUable  on 
relatively  short  maturities  and  at  high  inter- 
est rates,  will  need  to  move  In  the  direction 
at  softening  those  terms. 

-  These  agreements,  reached  at  the  Paris 
meeting,  will  obviously  have  to  be  applied 
to  the  different  circumstances  of  e^h  donor 
nation,  each  of  which  has  Its  own  legislative 
and  budgetary  situation  to  work  with.  Nev- 
ertheless. I  think  a  considerable  g&ln  in  the 
spirit  of  understanding  among  the  advanced 
countries  has  been  brought  about. 

TH>  LQcrrs  or  roasoN  sis 

Lastly,  I  would  like  to  make  one  more  com- 
ment related  to  my  major  theme — the  rela- 
tionship of  foreign  aid  to  national  security — 
and  this  Is  to  stress  the  limits  of  foreign 
aid  as  a  means  for  achieving  the  objective 
of  which  I've  been  speaking. 

For  one  thing,  the  Improvement  of  eco- 
nomic conditions  In  less  developed  countries 
and  their  achievement  of  independence  and 
economic  self-support  Is  only  one  measure 
and  In  many  Instances  not  the  most  Impor- 
tant measiire  by  which  to  build  the  security 
of  the  United  States  and  of  the  free  world 
in  general.  We  have  many  other  instru- 
ments through  which  U.S.  resources  must  be 
applied.  The  direct  military  activities  of  the 
Uxilted  States,  our  Information  programs,  our 
diplomatic  negoUatlcms — all  of  these  are 
clearly  related  to  United  States  and  free 
world  secxirlty.  The  foreign  aid  program  does 
not  stand  alone;  It  stands  as  one  element  in 
the  effort  to  achieve  U.S.  world  security. 

Secondly,  as  I've  Indicated,  economic 
growth  Is  plainly  a  mutual  process.  The 
United  States  cannot  achieve  It  by  Itself.  It 
must  be  achieved  primarily  by  the  countries 
that  we  are  trying  to  help.  In  consequence, 
and  by,  I  think.  Irrefutable  logic,  the  XJS. 
national  Interest  In  this  field  Is  something 
that  depends  not  only  on  ourselves,  but  on 
what  others  do.  In  the  future,  therefore,  as 
in  the  past,  we  shall  undoubtedly  encounter 
a  great  many  situations  which  will  lead  to 
considerable  frustration  among  those  In  the 
United  States  who  have  not  been  able  to  dis- 
engage themselves  from  what  Dennis  Brogan 
used  to  call  "the  illusion  of  American  omnip- 
otence." 

Finally,  it  Is,  I  ttilnk.  very  Important  tat 
MM  to  recognize  that  what  we  are  trying  to 
achieve  cannot  be  achieved  by  govemmiNrtr^ 
resoiirces  alone,  either  in  the  recipient 
country  or  in  the  United  States.  There's 
been  a  great  deal  of  argument  and  there  will 
be,  I'm  sure,  a  great  deal  more  argument 
over  the  relative  merits  and  demerits  of  this 
oi*  that  line  being  drawn  between  the  public     tbese    people 


clal  concern  because  you  represent  so  many 
resources,  private  as  well  as  public,  both  In 
the  United  States  and  abroad.  If  you  can 
contribute  to  a  better  understanding  of  how 
the  development  process  takes  place  and 
what  can  and  should  be  done.  In  particular 
environments,  with  particular  cultural  back- 
grounds, to  achieve  economic  self-support 
and  the  development  of  free  Institutions 
you  will  be  making  a  distinct  contribution 
to  the  national  security  of  the  United  States 
and  to  the  International  security  of  the  en- 
tire world. 


Ic      tjjei 
Is/'rno 


THE  LATE  HONORABLE  HERBERT  H. 
LEHMAN. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  In  the  Rkcoro  and 
Include  an  article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RYAN  o!  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Sunday,  December  8,  some  3,700  peo- 
ple gathered  at  Temple  Emanu-El  to  bid 
/arewell  to  Herbert  H.  Lehman— Oov- 
Vnor.  Senator,  philanthropist,  political 
reformer,  and  humanitarian,  liils  out- 
pouring of  grief  was  evidence  of  the  love 
and  affection  and  high  esteem  which 
people  everywhere  had  for  Governor 
Lehman. 

James  A.  Wechsler,  of  the  Kew  York 
Post,  in  his  column  for  December  9.  1963. 
described  eloquently  the  public  siffection 
which  Governor  Lehman  enjoyed.  I  In- 
clude his  columjj.  at  this  point  In  the 
R«poRD : 

Thk  Tbxbuts 
(By  James  A.  Wechsler) 

Now  it  was  about  9  o'clock  on  Saturday 
evening,  and  soon  the  chapel  where  Herbert 
Lehman's  body  rested  would  finally  close  Its 
doors.  Still  there  were  those  arriving  to 
pause  reverently  and  to  glance  at  what 
seemed  to  be  his  serene  countenance;  the 
procession  had  been  going  on  fdr  2  dajrs — 
not  merely  relatives,  friends,  acquaintances 
and  celebrities  but  anonymous  people  who 
had  ridden  many  tedious  subway  miles  to 
say  this  farewell  to  a  man  they  had  never 
met. 

In  an  anteroom  Edith  Lehman,  whose  64- 
year  marriage  and  conu^deshlp  with  Herbert 
Lebm^  had  ended  with  such  stunning  swift- 
ness on  Thursday  morning,  was  seated  white- 
faced  but  controlled,  and  saying  somberly 
to  those  who  gathered  around  her: 

I  only  wish  that  he  could  have  seen  all 
I    only    wish    he    could 


and  private  sectors.     I  don't  think  there  IsXTtnow  that  so  many  people  cared." 
any  disagreement,  however,  that  the  private^     It   had   always   been   that   way.     He   was 

forever  being  startled  by  manifestations  of 
public  affection,  most  tangibly  reflected  in 
his  remarkable  success  at  the  polls  but  also 
expressed  in  many  other  tributes.  He  always 
seemed  unable  to  believe  that  he  was  the 
object  of  such  esteem  and  he  frankly  rejoiced 
almos{~boyishly  at  each  implausible  recogni- 
tion. 

On  that  last  Thursday  morning,  be  was 
preparing  to  leave  for  Washington  to  receive 
the  climatic  award — the  national  medal  of 
honor  for  which  John  F.  Kennedy  had  desig- 
nated him  last  July. 

^jpien,  in  a  blessedly  brief  instant,  without 
outcry  of  anguish,  his  life  was  over.  For 
Edith  Lehman  there  came  a  vast  emptiness, 
and  now  she  wa«^Baylng.  "I  know  everything 
has  to  end  •  •  •  but  if  only  he  could  have 
seen  all  those  people." 

The  same  thought  must  have  recurred  to 
Mrs.  Lehman  yesterday  as  President  J6hnson 


sector  must  play  a  major  role  In  any  country 
in  achieving  effective  growth.  And  the 
agency  that  I  head  should  be  conceived  in 
large  part  as  an  organization  which  seeks  to 
mobUlze  private  U.S.  resources  to  contribute 
to  the  growth  process  abroad — resources  in 
business,  labor,  cooperatives,  saving  and 
loan  associations,  iinlverslties,  in  all  the 
varied  and  diversified  institutions  that  exist 
in  otir  pluralistic  society. 

The  same  thing  sho\ild  be  true  of  a  de- 
velopment program  in  any  less-developed 
country  although  most  of  vis  would  agree 
that  it's  not  easy  to  bring  about.  The  stim; 
ulatlon  and  use  of  private  initiative  and  pri- 
vate energy  in  a  developing  country  should 
be  a  major  preoccupation  of  those  who  are 
attempting  to  bring  about  a  sustained  and 
lasting  forward  movement. 

For  youiln  the  Society  for  International 
Development  this  shoufd  be  a  matter  of  spe- 


entered  Temple  Emanu-El,  leading  a  parade 
of  dignitaries  that  included  Chief  Justice 
Warren  and  other  members  of  the  High  Court, 
gaimt.  grief-scarred  Bobby  Kennedy,  num- 
erous Members  of  the  Senate  and  House,  the 
leading  political  figures  of  the  State  and  city. 
There  were  those  who  had  fought  Herbert 
Lehman  In  life  as  well  as  those  who  had  been 
his  allies,  and  perhaps  either  cynicism  or 
protocol  brought  some  of  them  to  the  scene. 
But  the  percentage  who  came  out  of  authen- 
tic emotion  was  infinitely  higher  than  on 
most  such  occasions. 

Herlaert  Lehman  had  a  capacity  for  evok- 
ing the  res];>ect  of  his  adversaries  as  well  as 
his  adherents  perhaps  because,  apart  from 
the  visible  sincerity  of  his  convictions,  he 
never  lost  a  quality  now  sometimes  deemed 
old  fashioned:  he  was  a  gentleman  in  the 
classic  sense.  No  one  ever  accused  him  of 
striking  a  low  blow.  The  miracle  was  that 
he  prevailed  so  often  in  the  roiigh  political 
arena  without  being  faithless  to  himself. 

Tiwhman  was  born  to  privilege,  and  walked 
in  the  highest  places.  Yet  It  would  have 
gratified  him  to  know  that,  a  few  moments 
before  the  services  began  and,  as  so  many 
men  of  influence  and  affluence  gathered.  Mrs. 
Lehman  asked  to  see  ILOWU  president  David 
Dublnsky.  the  Russian-born  Immigrant  with 
whom  Wall  Street  graduate  Lehman  had 
formed  so  deep  and  lasting  a  friendship. 
She  wanted  Dublnsky  to  know  that  she  had 
been  thinking  of  how  much  these  two  men 
had  meant  to  each  other. 

In  his  soft-spoken,  gracious  euology.  Judge 
Edward  Weinfleld  remarked  that  "even  as 
we  are  gathered  here,"  many  children  were 
paying  their  oirn  tribute  to  Herbert  and 
Edith  Lehman  "Just  across  the  street  by  en- 
joying the  chUdren's  zoo  that  he  and  Edith 
had  so  wonderfully  provided  for  them." 

The  sad  thing  was  that,  as  the  chUdren 
played,  the  area  in  and  around  the  temple 
was  an  armed  camp.  The  President's  pres- 
ence had  provoked  unprecedented  security 
measures;  one  almost  felt  under  suspicion 
the  moment  one  arrived.  When  I  took  a 
handkerchief  from  my  pocket  during  the 
rites,  I  had  a  sense  that  the  eyes  of  a  score 
of  Secret  Service  men  were  on  me. 

The  precautions  were  obviously  warranted. 
But  there  also  seemed  a  morose  symbolism 
in  the  gap  between  the  joy  pervading  the 
zoo  the  Lehmans  had  built  and  the  atmos- 
phere of  apprehension  and  vigilance  in 
which  the  funeral  was  being  conducted. 

It  was  almost  as  if.  across  this  Fifth  Ave- 
nue divide,  we  were  glimpsing  a  world  of 
laughter,  spontaneity,  and  freedom  for 
which  Herbert  Lehman  fought  so  long,  and 
the  world  of  terror  and  anxiety  that  Is  still 
too  much  for  us. 

Let  there  be  one  comment  about  the  fu- 
ture. One  already  hefirs  the  cry  that  Leh- 
man's death — 1  year  after  Mrs.  Roosevelt's — 
means  the  doom  of  political  reform  In  this 
city.  This  was  his  last  great  cause,  and  one 
about  which  he  felt  a  special  passion.  The 
least  those  of  us  who  seriously  honor  his 
^memory  can  do  is  to  rededlcate  ourselves  to 
that  effort,  as  to  the  national  and  interna- 
tional battles  for  equality  and  justice  In 
which  he  invested  so  much  of  his  magnifi- 
cent spirit. 
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WASTE  IN  THE  AIR  FORCE 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, in  a  few  short  minutes  today,  I  am 
going  to  prove   that  the  Air  Force  is 


y 


wasting  up  to  $3.5  million  in  the  pur- 
chase of  a  radar  altimeter  and  can  only 
excuse  its  actions  by  explaining,  in  effect, 
that  it  is  bailing  out  a  contractor  who  is 
losing  money  on  an  earlier  contract. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force,  after  con- 
ducting a  procurement  designed  to  sup- 
ply it  with  a  dependable  producer, 
turned  around  a  year  later  and  doubled 
the  sole-source  unit  price  for  the  equip- 
ment, with  both  contracts  going  to  the 
same  company. 

In  1961.  the  Air  Force  decided  it  need- 
ed a  quantity  of  radar  altimeters  identi- 
fied as  the  AN/APN  150.  To  buy  them, 
it  chose  to  adopt  what  it  calls  a  two- 
step  procurement  method. 

Interested  manufacturers  were  re- 
quired to  prepare,  at  their  own  consider- 
able expense,  a  technical  proposal  to 
show  what  equipment  they  intended  to 
supply.  Those  adjudged  technically 
competent  were  then  allowed  to  bid  for 
the  contract. 

These  bids  were  opened  January  10, 
1962.  and  the  low  bidder  quoted  an  aver- 
age price  per  system  of  about  $4,671 
The  total  bid  was  $195,977.64.  The  next 
two  lowest  bidders  asked  total  prices  of 
1750,000  and  $987,535.  A  contract  was 
signed  January  19,  1962,  with  the  low 
bidder. 

Thus,  a  fully  open  and  competitive 
I>rocurement.  which  required  that  all 
bidders  prove  their  skill,  was  finalized 
at  a  low  price  to  the  taxpayers. 

Imagine  my  shock,  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  learned  that  in  mid- 1962  the  Air  Force 
moved  to  buy  another  705  of  these  jets, 
but  this  time  awarded  a  sole  source  con- 
tract to  the  previous  low  bidder,  and 
doubled  the  former  price  paid  under 
competitive  conditions. 

I  inquired  as  to  this  and  was  told  by 
the  Air  Force,  in  effect,  that  the  low 
bidder  had  lost  his  shirt  on  the  two- 
step  procurement  and  was  given  a  sole 
source  contract  to  ball  him  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Air  Force  has  no 
business  bailing  out  any  contractor.  If 
an  industry  underbids.  It  must  live  with 
the  consequences.  There  are  remedies 
for  this  sort  of  thing  built  right  into  pro- 
.curement  law,  but  they  were  not  used. 
The  Air  Force  simply  tried  to  cover  up 
one  error  by  giving  away  more  taxpay- 
ers' dollars  on  a  sole  source  purchase. 

Sloppy  administration  and  sloppier 
bidding  is  thus  covered  up  under  an  ava- 
lanche of  tax  dollars.  Or.  it  would  have 
been,  but  for  the  fact  that  one  lone  Con- 
gressman has  been  looking  behind  the 
redtape. 

Is  it  any  wonder  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment does  not  want  me  to  get  advance 
notification  of  procurements?  This  se- 
ries of  two  procurements  speaks  for  it- 
self and  further  proves  my  overall  point 
that  a  complete  revamping  Is  mandatory 
in  military  purchasing  departments. 
This  kind  of  waste  must  not  be  allowed 
to  continue.  Congress  must  act  to  bring 
these  spenders  back  into  line. 


QUESTION  BOEINO   707   ABILITIES 

IN  SEVERE   STORM 

Mr   PUCINSKI.     Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

lor  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extend  my 


remarks,  and  to  include  a  newsiMmer 
article. 

The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   PUCINSKI.     Mr,   Speaker,   this 
morning  Mr.  Wajme  Thomis.  aviation 
editor  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  one 
of  the  truly  outstanding  authorities  in 
this  Nation  on  aviation  matters,  wrote  an 
excellent  article  which  is  entitled  "Ques- 
tion 707  AbiliUes  in  Severe  Storm."    Mr. 
Thomis  is  himself  a  distinguished  pilot. 
My  congressional  district  lies  just  east 
of  OUare  Field  which  is  the  world's 
largest  airfield.    About  200  commercial 
jets  fly  In  and  out  of  O'Hare  Field  every 
day.    I  think  this  article  is  very  timely. 
I  should  like  to  suggest  to  the  FAA  that 
it  give  serious  consideration  to  setting  up 
procedures  which  would  permit  ground- 
ing a  707  whenever  there  is  reason  to  be- 
Ueve  the  Boeing  707  will  encounter  se- 
verely turbulent  weather  along  its  route 
and  keep  the  Boeing  707  grounded  until 
the  weather  has  cleared  sufBciently  to 
resume  operations. 

Such  FAA  regulations  would  remain  in 
effect  until  such  time  as  proper  authori- 
ties have  completed  an  intensive  inves- 
tigation to  determine  if  Boeing  707  jets 
can  tolerate  severe   turbulence   and   if 
their  present  structural  characteristics 
constitute  a  hazard  not  only  to  passen- 
gers who  fiy  in  this  type  of  aircraft  but 
to  the  thousands  upon  thousands,  and 
even  millions,  of  people  who  live  in  the 
vicinity  of  major  airfields.  Including  my 
own  constituents  who  live  just  east  of 
O'Hare  Field.    There  have  been  quite  a 
few  of  these  Boeing  707 's  that  have  gone 
down  and  we  have  watched  these  trag- 
edies with   mounting  concera     There 
have  also  been  other  jets  that  have  gone 
down  in  inclement  weather.    Mr.  Speak- 
er, the  death  toll  from  this  latest  tragedy 
would  have  been  even  greater  than  it  was 
had  this  jet  exploded  over  a  highly  popu- 
lated area.     I  have  a  responsibility  to 
my  constituents  who  see  these  jets  fiying 
over  their  homes  all  day  long.     I  am 
aware  that  my  suggestion  could  mean 
serious  financial  losses  to  the  airlines  but 
this  latest  jet  tragedy  culminates  a  long 
series  of  similar  tragedies.    How  long  do 
we  have  to  wait  before  we  give  both  pas- 
sengers and  those  on  the  ground  ade- 
quate protection? 

My  own  theory  is  that  these  jets,  fiying 
at  treq^dously  high  altitudes  and  near 
supersom*  speeds,  experience  a  greater 
degree  of  atmospheric  friction  than  con- 
ventional aircraft  and  therefore  are  sub- 
ject to  metal  fatigue  at  a  faster  rate  than 
conventional  aircraft.  I  have  reason  to 
believe  this  metal  fatigue  makes  them 
less  capable  to  withstand  turbulence  than 
conventional  aircraft.  We  need  a  great 
deal  more  study  on  the  entire  subject 
and  that  is  why  I  hope  the  FAA  will  not 
jeopardize  any  more  lives. 

I  hope  the  FAA  will  apply  special  "tur- 
bulent weather"  standards  to  all  com- 
mercial jets  until  we  learn  more  about 
their  fiight  characteristics  in  bad 
weather. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  Mr.  Thomis'  sug- 
gestion in  questioning  the  safety  of  this 
aircraft  is  perfectly  timely  and  proper. 
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I  should  like  to  include  it  at  this  point 
IntheRicoRD.    The  arUcle  follows: 

Qttcstxon  707  ABXLzrzn  xh  Sxvku  Sroaic 
(By  Wayne  Thomis) 

With  the  fatal  crash  of  the  Pan-Amertcan 
World  Airways  Boeing  707  jet  at  Elkton,  Md  . 
Sunday  night,  the  question  must  be  asked: 
"Are  the  Boeings  deficient  either  in  struc- 
tural integrity  or  control  or  both  when  sub- 
jected to  heavy  turbulence?" 

This  newest  Incident,  with  Its  81  dead 
must  be  added  to  a  list  of  earUer  incidents 
and  an  accident  involving  a  Northwest  Orient 
Airlines  Boeing  720-B  jet  near  Miami  Pla 
in  mid-February  in  which  43  persons'  were 
laued.  All  these  Involve  handling  of  the  big 
Jets  in  thunderstorms  with  up  and  down  air 
currents  of  great  violence. 


NO  POSmVX  AMSWXS  FOUND 

In  no  instance  has  a  positive  answer  been 
found,  but  It  now  is  clear,  with  this  Utest 
crash,  that  such  answers  absolutelv  are 
required.  ' 

XSS.  domestic  and  oversea  airlines  are  fly- 
ing more  than  300  Boeing  jets  of  varying  sizes 
and  weights  and  with  varying  powerplants 
At  least  »2.6  bUllon  are  invested  in  them 
and  t^ey  are  lifting  a  high  percentage  of  the 
traveling  public.  ^  --»         "« 

Nearly  24  hours  after  the  Ekton  accident 
positive  evidence  in  hand  is  meager  It 
Bhows,  largely,  that  the  plane  encountered  a 
catastrophic  in-flight  situation  whUe  "hold- 
ff  ^  =!.M  \  thunderstorm  only  SO  miles  from 
Its  Philadelphia  destination. 

an  plames  cncuMo 

This  flight— Pan-Am  CUpper  214— was 
only  one  of  six  airliners  circling  and  waiting 
for  a  thunderstorm  and  high  winds  to  pa^ 
beyond  the  Philadelphia  airfield. 

•The  Pan-Am  crew.  Capt.  George  Knuth 
and  First  Officer  John  R.  Dale,  did  not  com- 
plain to  the  Philadelphia  approach  control 
«iat  there  was  severe  txu-bulence  at  their 
holding  height  of  6,000  feet.  Others,  how- 
ever, did,  and  there  Is  no  question  that  vio- 
lent winds,  rain,  and  a  good  deal  of 
lightning  [  positively  determined  thxinder- 
storms  in  the  area]  were  occtirring  where 
they  were  fiying. 

Suddeness  of  the  tragedy  and  the  transi- 
tion from  a  safe,  waiting  "hold"  to  a  final 
flaming  plunge,  was  Indicated  by  radio  trans- 
missions recorded  between  the  plane  and  the 
approach  control. 

naST   DISASTER    BDfT 

After  reporting  establishment  on  the  hold- 
Ing  fix  of  the  New  Castie,  Del.,  ground  station 
Clipper  214  called  once,  a  Uttie  Impatiently 
saying  It  was  ready  to  accept  approach  Ap- 
proach control  said,  in  effect,  in  a  few  min- 
utes more.  Clipper  214  replied:  "Roger  No 
hurry." 

Not  2  minutes  later,  however,  came  the 
message,  emotionless  in  its  mechanical  re- 
productions on  a  tape  recording:  "Clipper 
214  out  of  control.'' 

Then:  "Mayday,  mayday  •  •  •  down  we 
go." 

Approach  Controller  Paul  Alexy.  hearing 
this  amid  a  jumble  of  other  radio  calls  an- 
swered immediately  saying:  "214  did' vou 
call?"  «  jryu 

The  same  emotionless  voice  repUed- 
"Cllpper  214  going  down  in  flames." 

WOSOS    OF     SIGKIFICANCX 

These  words  are  of  enormous  significance. 
They  say  that  a  mechanical  or  structural 
failure  occurred  in  flight  which  destroyed  the 
pilot's  capacity  to  maneuver,  and  which  also 
set  the  plane  afire.  The  questions  which 
inunediately  are  suggested : 

Did  a  wing,  with  its  internal  fuel  tanks, 
break,  or  did  the  skin  crack  permitting  a 
cascade  of  Jet  fuel  on  the  flaming  Jet  en- 
glnes? 

Did  an  engine  "explode"  in  flight,  causing 
wing  punctiu^s,  loss  of  control,  and  fire? 
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Whatever  did  occur,  the  plane  plunged 
burning — a  great  many  wltneeeee  agree  to 
this  point — througk  tbe  ctouds  and  Into  a 
swamp  area.  Destruction  was  complete, 
fragment*  being  so  snudl  that  cItU  aeronau* 
tics  board  Inspectors  doubt  any  mockup  can 
be  rigged. 

Also,  and  the  significance  Is  great,  the 
wreckage  Is  spread  over  a  square  mile  or 
more,  pointing  toward  ln-fll(^t  structural 
breakups. 

The  Investigators  must  determine  the  or- 
der in  which  these  events  transpired.  Such 
tragedies  always  are  progressive. 

A  failure  to  discover  the  Initial  or  originat- 
ing cause  can  conceal  the  real  motivating 
failure  and  the  CAB's  expert  teams  are  com- 
pletely aware  of  this  fact. 

VLTnfO    TRXOTTGH     STOaXS 

The  Northwest  Orient  Airlines  craah  at 
Miami  also  was  In  a  thunderstorm.  In  fact 
the  plane  was  attempting  to  work  Its  way 
through  violent,  cold  frontal  line  of  thunder- 
storms. Off  Miami  only  17  minutes  earlier, 
the  730-B  Jet  reached  19,000  feet  but  then 
plunged  almost  straight  down  (flight  re- 
corders subsequently  Indicated)  to  dash  It- 
self to  bits  In  the  Everglades. 

In  this  case.  too.  there  was  sufflclent  In- 
flight breakup  of  structure  to  cause  the  plane 
to  bum  during  the  fall. 

Incidents  Involving  Boeings  have  been 
numerous.  One  which  seems  to  relate  to  this 
latest  tragedy  being  the  United  Airlines  Boe- 
ing 720  Jet  which  encountered  turbu'ence  at 
39.000  feet  over  central  Nebraska  on  July  14, 
finally  stalled  and  nosed  over  to  plunge 
downward  for  25.000  feet  before  the  crew  re- 
gained control. 

len-LioN  TO  om  shot 

Afterward  several  hypotheses  were  ad- 
vanced, but  none  really  explained  what  hap- 
pened. 

Experts  agreed  last  night  on  one  aspect  of 
the  Maryland  accident.  Lightning  may  have 
struck  Pan  America's  Clipper  214.  but  It  Is  a 
million  to  one  shot  that  It  had  anything  to 
do  with  the  crash.  Planes  In  flight  are  struck 
by  lightning  frequently,  but  since  they  are 
not  grounded  very  little  damage  ever  Is  s\ia- 
talned. 

CAB  has  said  that  never  In  the  history  of 
accident  Investigation  have  Its  experts  deter- 
mined that  a  lightning  strike  downed  an  air- 
liner. 


EXPRESSION  OP  HEARTFELT  SYM- 
PATHY OP  THE  BRITISH  GROUP 
OP  THE  INTERPARLIAMENTARY 
UNION  ON  THE  TRAGIC  DEATH  OP 
OUR  LATE  PRESIDENT,  JOHN 
FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  York  [Mrs. St.  George] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  ST.  GEORGE.  Mr,  Speaker,  the 
following  letter  and  cable  have  just  been 
received  by  me  as  President  of  the  US. 
national  group  of  the  Interparliamentary 
Union. 

The  letter  is  from  General  Dimoline, 
secretary  of  the  British  group,  and  ex- 
presses their  heartfelt  sympathy  to  us 
over  the  tragic  death  of  our  late  Pres- 
ident, John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

The  cable  is  also  a  message  of  sym- 
pathy from  Senator  de  Baeck.  expressing 
the  feelings  of  the  Belgian  group. 


Mr.  Speaker,  under  xmanlmous  con- 
sent. I  include  the  letter  and  cable  at 
this  point  in  the  body  of  the  Record: 
Intxr-Pabliamxntakt  XJmov, 

Palacx  o*-  Wkstmikstih. 
London,  Deceniber  4,  1963. 
Dr.  GcoacK  B.  Oaixowat. 
Sxecutive  Secretary  o/  the  U.S.  /nterporlte- 
mentary    Oroup,    Library    of    Congreae, 
Washington,  D.C. 
Mt  Dxas  Gaixowat:  At  the  first  meeting 
of  the   executive  committee  of  the  British 
group,  on  behalf  of  all  members  of  the  group, 
I  was  instructed  to  write  and  convey  to  the 
American  group  our  deepest  sympathy  In  the 
tragic  death  of  your  late  President. 

We  send  you  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  ths 
peoples  of  the  United  States,  whom  you  rep- 
resent, our  heartfelt  sympathy  In  this  sense- 
less outrage  against  the  cause  of  hunianity 
which  the  President  did  so  much  to  uphold. 
His  death  is  not  only  a  severe  blow  to  his 
own  countrymen  but  to  all  who  watched 
with  admiration  his  noble  efforts  for  peace. 

He  was  a  great  and  human  man  and  his 
loss  wUl  be  felt  by  the  world  for  a  long  time. 
Yours  sincerely, 

W.  A.  DncoLurs. 

Palais  de  ui  NATioif , 
Bruxelles.  noverhber  24,  1983. 
Chaibicait    or    tkk    Gaoup    or    thx    Umrxo 

StATKS   of    AmEUCA    of   the   iNTEEFAaUA- 
MXNTAET   UWIOW.  »" 

State  Department,  Washington,  D.C- 

It  U  with  a  feeling  of  real  affliction  that 
we  heard  of  the  tragic  and  Irreparable  loss 
of  President  Kennedy.  This  terrible  mis- 
fortune that  has  Just  come  upon  the  United 
States  of  America,  and  all  the  countries  of 
the  world,  must  have  been  the  more  cruel 
as  it  was  unexp«.cted.  Be  ass\ired  that  we 
feel  most  sincerely  for  the  member  of  your 
group,  and  also  for  the  American  citizens  In 
their  affliction. 

Carlos  or  Baxck, 
Chairman  of  Belgian  Croup,  Interparlia- 
mentary Union. 


WHO  IS  TO  BLAME? 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  ccmsent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bray]  may  extend 
his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Rxcors 
and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  patriotic 
Americans  instinctively  recoiled  with 
horror  at  the  assassination  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  It  is  only 
natural  and  understandable  that  we 
should  undergo  a  soul  searching  as  to 
what  was  responsible  for  this  horrible 
deed  and  what  might  be  done  to  prevent 
the  recurrence  of  such  an  act. 

It  is  also  understandable  that  in  times 
of  such  emotional  stress  we  may  not 
think  clearly.  I  fear  that  such  unclear 
thinking  may  be  responsible  for  some 
blame  being  attached  to  the  strong  pa- 
triotism and  nationalism  to  which  many 
Americans  subscribe.  It  is  proper  and 
necessary  that  patriotic  Americans 
should  strongly  protect  and  defend  our 
coimtry.  its  institutions,  and  its  heritage 
from  the  constant  attacks,  direct  and 
by  subversion,  from  the  Communists, 
parlor  pinks,  and  fellow  travelers.  We 
must  not  allow  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  in  any  way  slow  down 
or  deter  our  battle  to  preserve  the  free- 
dom and  dignity  of  the  individual  from 


the  onslaught  on  Communist  slavery.  I 
am  certain  that  this  is  the  last  thing 
President  Kennedy  would  have  desired. 

We  must  keep  In  mind  that  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  not  a  super  American  pa- 
triot. He  was  not  a  patriot  at  all;  he  was 
exactly  the  opposite.  He  was  un-Ameri- 
can to  extreme:  he  was  a  Communist. 
He  would  destroy  America's  greatness, 
our  heritage,  our  institutions,  and  to  ac- 
complish this  he  murdered  the  President 
of  the  United  States. 

We  may  never  know  for  certain  if  Os- 
wald was  a  Khrushchev  Communist,  a 
Castro  Communist,  or  a  Mao  Tse-tung 
Communist;  whether  he  worked  alone  or 
In  a  conspiracy  to  carry  out  his  evil  deed. 
We  can  know  that  he  was  motivated  by 
hate — hate  of  our  American  freedom,  our 
American  greatness. 

Oswald  was  not  trained  to  hate  by 
American  patriots,  regardless  of  how 
intemperate  some  of  their  statements 
might  have  been.  Oswald's  hatred  was 
nurtured  In  Russia — the  very  cradle  of 
communism. 

Hatred  and  murder  are  dominant 
parts  of  the  Communist  heritage.  The 
Communists  have  never  achieved  their 
goals  by  the  ballot,  by  the  will  of  the 
people.  Murder  has  always  been  a  way 
of  life  with  the  Communist  hierarchy. 
From  Alexander  II  to  Trotsky,  from  the 
savage  murder  of  millions  of  freedom- 
loving  Ukrainians  to  the  slaughter  of 
15.000  Polish  officers  in  the  Katyn  Forest, 
the  commissars — be  they  great  or  small — 
have  been  climbing  to  power  over  the 
assassinated  bodies  of  their  rivals. 

The  road  to  every  Communist  take- 
over has  been  soaked  by  the  blood  of 
freedom-loving  patriots  who  have  re- 
sisted slavery.  Castro's  climb  to  glory 
was  pimctuated  with  the  daily  firing 
squads.  The  world  will  never  know  the 
millions  murdered  to  keep  Mao  Tse-tung 
in  power.  Only  recently  the  Castro 
Communists  of  Venezuela  were  murder- 
ing the  citizens  of  that  country  in  a 
reign  of  terror  to  prevent  them  from 
exercising  their  right  to  vote.  Oswald 
was  merely  following  in  his  own  mis- 
guided way  what  has  for  almost  half  a 
century  been  a  way  of  life  in  the  Com- 
munist hierarchy. 

We  hear  much  of  the  virtue  of  toler- 
ance. We  should  be  tolerant  for  the 
rights  of  all  to  their  own  beliefs  and 
the  right  to  live  their  own  lives.  Such 
tolerance  is  a  virtue,  but  tolerance  ceases 
to  be  a  virtue  If  that  tolerance  would 
allow  the  enemies  of  our  country  at  home 
or  abroad  to  destroy  the  freedom  and 
greatness  that  is  America,  which  was 
forged  from  the  very  blood  and  sacrifices 
of  our  freedom-loving  ancestors  and 
freedom-loving  people  all  over  the  world. 

When  we  become  tolerant  of  evil, 
tolerance  ceases  to  be  a  virtue  and  be- 
comes cowardice  and  laziness.  America 
showed  great  tolerance  toward  Oswald. 
He  repudiated  his  countiT,  repudiated 
his  citizenship  and  left  his  country  to 
live  in  Russia,  yet  when  he  desired  to  re- 
turn to  America  not  only  did  we  allow 
him  to  do  so,  but  our  Government  loaned 
him  money  for  his  return. 

Catullus  said  that  "tolerance  is  the 
weakness  of  the  strong."  Let  us  beware 
that  this  cannot  be  spoken  of  America. 
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Let  us  be  reminded  our  country's  toler- 
ance in  allowing  Lee  Oswald  to  return 
to  America  allowed  him  his  opportunity 
to  murder  our  President. 

We  must  vigorously  fight  to  preserve 
our  American  Ideals  and  way  of  life  from 
enemies  at  home  and  abroad  and  at  the 
same  time  we  must  not  allow  hatred  to 
sear  our  mind  and  soul.  Hatred  weakens 
us  and  our  mind  and  may  make  us  im- 
potent to  effectually  combat  our  enemies. 
But  it  would  be  worse  than  stupid  to 
allow  a  misguided  tolerance  to  cause 
us  for  one  moment  to  weaken  our  resist- 
ance to  the  forces  of  evil  that  would 
destroy  our  American  heritage,  our  reli- 
gious beliefs,  our  freedom,  and  our  great- 
ness. Such  action  would  be  exactly 
what  the  Communists,  parlor  pinks,  and 
fellow  travelers  would  want. 
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REPRESENTATIVE    LINDSAY    AD- 
VANCES ATLANTIC    UNITY 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  Morse]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  I  have 
taken  a  special  interest  in  the  work  that 
our  colleague,  the  gentleman  from  New 
York,  Representative  John  V.  Lwdsay, 
has  been  doing  to  strengthen  the  Atlan- 
tic Alliance. 

Por  a  long  time  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Lindsay]  has  been  de- 
veloping a  program  for  the  creation  of  an 
Atlantic  Consultative  Assembly  consist- 
ing of  parliamentary  representatives  of 
the  15  NATO  nations  and  the  20-natlon 
Organization  for  Economic  Cooperation 
and  Development. 

In  the  Senate,  the  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  the 
Honorable  J.  William  Pulbright,  has 
been  working  toward  the  same  end.  He 
and  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
LiWDSAY]  together  have  provided  the  im- 
petus for  some  productive  steps  forward 
in  this  area.  They  have  had  the  encour- 
aging and  enthusiastic  support  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Dean  Rusk. 

Two  years  ago  our  colleague,  John 
Lindsay,  was  elected  rapporteur  of  the 
15-natlon  PoUtical  Committee  of  the 
NATO  Parliamentarians.  In  this  capac- 
ity, working  with  the  Chairman  of  the 
Political  Committee,  a  distinguished  Eng- 
lishman, long  a  member  of  Commons 
and  now  a  member  of  Lords  and  the  pres- 
ident of  the  Liberal  Party  in  Great 
Britain,  Lord  Ogmore,  he  has  prepared 
position  papers  and  recommendations 
designed  to  persuade  Eiiropean  and 
American  legislators  of  the  Importance 
of  strengthening  AUantlc  institutions  in 
general  and  specifically  advancing  the 
cause  of  Atlantic  unity  by  establishing 
an  Atlantic  Parliament  consisting  of 
delegates  from  the  free  coimtries  of  the 
Atlantic  community. 

The  New  York  Times  on  Tuesday, 
December  10, 1963.  published  an  editorial 
commenting  on  the  work  that  the  gentle- 


man from  New  York  [Mr,  Lindsay]  and 
Senator  Pulbright  have  been  doing 
toward  the  creation  of  an  Atlantic 
Assembly.  The  New  York  Times  edi- 
torial correctly  pointed  out  that  the 
"Lindsay-Pulbright  proposal  has  aroused 
interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic."  I 
know  from  my  own  contacts  in  Europe 
and  my  work  on  the  House  Foreign 
Affairs  Committee  the  extent  of  this  in- 
terest and  I  hope  that  the  many  years  of 
work  that  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Lindsay]  and  Senator  Pulbright 
have  put  into  this  proposal  will  receive 
additional  support  of  Members  of  the 
UJS.  Congress  and  the  public.  There  is 
growing  support  in  Europe,  and  key  par- 
liamentarians in  European  countries 
take  encouragement  from  this  proi)osal. 
We  in  the  United  States  equally  can  be 
encouraged  by  these  developments.  The 
New  York  Times  editorial  follows: 
Atlantic  Assembly 

The  useful  debate  on  Atlantic  political  and 
military  issues  just  concluded  In  the  assem- 
bly of  the  Western  European  Union  caUs 
attention  to  a  serious  gap  In  the  Western 
system  of  consultation. 

Legislators  of  the  six  Common  Market 
countries,  selected  by  their  national  parlia- 
ments, meet  as  the  European  Parliament, 
They  also  meet  regularly  with  British  parlia- 
mentarians in  the  Western  Eiu-opean  Union 
Assembly  and  with  parliamentarians  of  eight 
other  European  countries  In  the  Consultative 
Assembly  of  the  Council  of  Eiirope. 

These  three  assemblies  are  all  official  bodies 
and  the  six-nation  Biiropean  Parliament 
even  has  some  real  powers:  It  must  debate 
the  Common  Market  budget  and  It  can 
force  the  resignation  of  the  Common  lifarket 
Conamlssion. 

Unfortunately,  there  Is  no  official  assembly 
that  brings  European  and  American  legisla- 
tors together.  In  their  present  state  of  dis- 
array, the  Atlantic  governments  badly  need 
the  kind  of  stlmvilus  and  support  for  com- 
mon policies  that — as  European  experience 
shows — an  assembly  of  elected  legislators 
could  provide. 

Representative  Lindsay  and  Senator  Pul- 
bright have  seen  this  need  for  some  time 
and  have  proposed  an  Atlantic  Parliamentary 
Assembly.  It  would  replace  the  Informal 
meetings  In  recent  years  of  NATO  parliamen- 
tarians and  could  serve,  as  well,  as  the  as- 
sembly few  the  20-natlon  Organisation  for 
Economic  Cooperation  and  Development. 

The  Llndsay-Fulbrlght  proposal  has 
aroused  Interest  on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic, 
but  no  action  has  yet  resulted.  What  is 
needed  now  is  an  Informal  meeting  of  key 
American  and  European  legislators  to  prepare 
a  draft  charter  for  submission  to  all  the 
Parliaments  of  the  Atlantic  countries. 


BEEP  AND  BRANDY 

Mr.   MOSHER.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  [Mr.  Nklsen]  msiy  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  NELSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  two  re- 
cent actions  of  the  Government  involv- 
ing our  Nation's  tariff  policies  which 
have  come  to  my  attention  are  worthy  of 
comment. 

The  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  filed 
notice  in  the  December  3  Issue  of  the 
Federal  Register  of  its  plans  to  hold  a 


public  hearing  in  April  of  next  year  as 
part  of  its  investigation  of  the  "condi- 
tions of  competition  in  the  United  States 
between  beef  and  beef  products  produced 
in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign  coim- 
tries." 

Also  last  week.  President  Johnson 
issued  a  proclamation  raising  tariffs  on 
the  imports  of  brandy  from  Common 
Market  nations  from  $1  and  $1.25  per 
gallon  up  to  $5  per  gallon.  The  Presi- 
dent's action  was  tsiken  as  another  step 
in  the  so-called  chicken  war  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Common  Market. 
Import  duties  on  brandy  and  certain 
other  selected  commodities  were  in- 
creased in  retaliation  for  the  action 
taken  by  the  Common  Market  in  1962 
increasing  their  import  di-ties  on  poultry 
imported  from  the  United  States. 

These  tariff  policy  actions  are  of  in- 
terest to  me  since  I  have  watched  closely 
during  the  course  of  the  past  year  the 
continuing  increase  in  beef  imports  and 
the  apparent  effect  that  these  imports 
have  on  domestic  beef  prices.  As  long 
ago  as  February  of  1963,  I  brought  my 
concern  over  beef  imports  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  and 
have  repeatedly  urged  that  the  Secretary 
take  Mtion  to  restrict  the  price-depress- 
ing volumes  of  beef  imports. 

Up  to  this  point,  the  Secretary  has 
not  advised  me  of  any  plans  to  do  any- 
thing about  this  situation.  In  fact,  the 
Secretary  in  a  recent  speech  to  the 
California  Cattlemen's  Association  stated 
that  the  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
given  the  matter  careful  study  and  has 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  increased 
imports  of  beef  have  had  only  a  small 
effect  on  cattle  prices  during  the  past 
year.    The  Secretary  went  on  to  state: 

I  suggest  that  those  who  think  that  the 
Government  should  do  something  immedi- 
ately about  holding  down  the  Imports  of 
beef  take  a  longer  look,  study  some  of  the 
analyses  that  have  been  published,  and  work 
together  with  the  rest  of  our  domestic  beef 
Industry  to  formulate  plans  that  wlU  move 
our  domestic  supply  through  the  markets 
In  good  order  In  the  months  ahead. 

Undoubtedly  this  Ls  good  advice,  but 
apparently  the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission 
feels  that  more  has  to  be  done  than 
simply  keeping  close  watch  on  the  im- 
port situation.  The  Finance  Committee 
of  the  VS.  Senate  must  also  be  con- 
cerned since  the  Tariff  Commission  in- 
vestigation is  being  instituted  pursuant 
to  a  resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate 
Finance  Committee  last  month. 

An  article  which  appeared  in  the  cur- 
rent issue  of  U.S.  News  k  World  Report 
entitled  "A  Farm  Problem  That  Closely 
Concerns  the  New  President,"  comments 
on  President  Johnson's  interest  in  the 
beef  industry.  Under  unanimous  con- 
sent, I  include  the  text  of  this  article  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks: 
Af  ARM  Problsm  That  Closkly  Concxrits  thb 
New  Paxsmxirr 

(Note. — Farm  troubles — declining  cattle 
prices,  wheat  surpluses,  cotton  subsidies — 
may  get  more  attention  now.  That's  the 
hope  of  cattlemen  and  other  farmers.  Pres- 
ident Johnson  Is  a  rancher  and  cattleman 
himself.  He  knows  personally  what  It's  like 
to  sell  cattle  at  low  prices.  One  of  ths 
hottest  Issues:  rising  imports  of  forelga 
beef.) 
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Omaha,  Nch — TTiere  Is  one  ImportAnt  U.S. 
iHiiinaw  tbat  now  U  depreMod — tbe  catU* 
buslnaa*. 

It  jUAt  happen*  that  cattle  raUlng  U  the 
buelneM  In  which  Preeldent  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son 1a  engaged  on  hlA  ranch  In  Texas.  The 
President  Is  reported  recently  to  have  used 
strong  language  about  the  price  he  recelred 
for  a  batch  of  cattle. 

Here  In  Omaha,  on  the  Nation's  largest 
cattle  market,  prices  are  down  as  much  as 
25  percent  from  a  year  ago  for  the  kind  of 
choice  fat  cattle  that  provide  the  most  pop- 
\ilar  cuts  of  beef. 

There  Is  trouble,  too.  for  the  cattlemen 
on  the  ranges  of  the  Weet  and  Southwest 
who  raise  the  calves  that  go  Into  feedloU 
on  their  way  to  dinner  tables. 

Cattlemen  In  the  past  have  shied  away 
from  controls  and  subsidies.  They  are  ask- 
ing none  now. 

What  cattlemen  do  want  is  a  curb  on  the 
flood  of  Imported  beef  that  they  hold  Is  help- 
ing drive  down  prices  they  receive. 


satlon.    Fanner  after  farmer  told  of  heavy 


December  10 


1963 
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nSSATISniD   COKSTTMZSS 

Cattlemen  are  Irrluted.  too.  because  con- 
sumers are  compUlning  about  the  high  cost 
of  beef,  despite  the  sharply  lower  prices 
for  cattle.  Latest  official  figures  show  that 
while  the  average  retail  price  of  a  pound  of 
beef  has  dropped  6  cents  In  the  past  year, 
the  fanner's  share  of  that  price  has  dropped 
nearly  10  cents. 

UntU  now,  the  men  who  raise  cattle  on  the 
range  and  those  who  fatten  them  In  feed  lots 
have  received  short  shrift  In  Washington. 
Officials  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
have  brushed  off  complaints  about  tlslng  beef 
Imports. 

The  feeling  now  Is  that  President  Johnaon. 
M  one  who  understands  the  cattle  business 
will  be  more  IncUned  to  listen  to  catUemen'a 
complaints. 

Other  segments  of  the  farming  Industry. 
too.  are  watching  Washington  for  signs  of 
the  new  President's  attitude  toward  aerl- 
eultnre.  ^ 

Throughout  the  Wheat  Belt  and  the  Cot- 
ton Belt,  there  Is  strong  sentiment  for  new 
farm  prog;rams. 

A  GLUT  or  WHXATT 

Wheatgrowers.  last  May.  voted  down  a  plan 
advanced  by  Agriculture  Secretary  Orvllle  L. 
Fteeman  to  apply  rigid  Government  controls 
over  all  phases  of  their  bxwlness  from  plant- 
ing to  marketing.  Had  the  plan  been  ac- 
cepted, the  wheat  price  would  have  been 
supported  at  a  relaUvely  high  level. 

Mr.  Freeman  accepted  the  farmers'  verdict. 
Now.  with  no  compulsory  production  control 
the  result  could  be  a  huge  wheat  crop  and 
much  lower  prices  unless  the  present  drought 
In  parts  of  the  winter-wheat  belt  persists 
and  spreads.  Many  growers  of  wheat  hope 
that  President  Johnson  wUl  ask  Congress  to 
provide  a  voluntary  control  plan  for  wheat 
In  1964.  as  well  as  reasonably  good  price  sup- 
port for  those  who  wish  to  cooperate. 

A  SUBSIST  FLAK 

As  for  cotton,  the  House,  on  December  4. 
approved  a  new  plan.  This  plan  provides 
a  subsidy  payment  to  enable  U.S.  textile  mills 
to  buy  American  cotton  at  a  price  competi- 
tive with  that  at  which  It  Is  now  sold  to 
foreign  teztUe  mills  In  the  world  market 

Many  In  the  Senate  favor  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent approach  to  the  cotton  problem.  It 
will  be  President  Johnson's  aim  to  find  a  com- 
promise that  is  acceptable  to  both  the  Sen- 
ate and  the  House. 

At  the  moment,  however,  cattlemen  feel 
that  it  Is  their  Industry  that  most  urnntlT 
needs  attention. 

Early  In  December,  cattle  prices  were  stUl 
dropping,  and  latest  available  figures  showed 

»i^  °^°'  imported  beef  rising  to  an  all- 
ume  nigh. 

In  the  Omaha  stockyards,  low  prices  and 
beef  imports  were  the  prime  topic  of  conver- 


rOB   A    TBAa'8   WOBX:    A    LOSS 

A  Nebraska  farmer  related  this  experience, 
which  stockyard  oOclals  said  was  typical-  A 
year  ago.  In  November  1962.  he  bought  76 
beef  calves  that  weighed  an  average  of  400 
pounds  apiece.  After  feeding  them  a  year, 
he  sold  them  on  November  17  weighing  an 
average  of  l,U7  pounds  apiece.  These  fat 
cattle  topped  the  market  that  day  at  $23  50  a 
hundredweight.  The  farmer  lost  $35  a  head, 
and  that  figure  included  no  allowance  for  his 
labor. 

Over  all.  prices  for  fattened  catUe  have 
dropped  steadily  for  a  year.  The  kind  of 
choice  cattle  that  brought  $29  a  hundred- 
weight In  Omaha  a  year  ago  brought  barely 
$23  early  In  December  of  this  year. 

The  price  decline  for  fattened  cattle  has 
been  reflected  on  the  ranges  where  calves  are 
raised  and  sold  to  cattle  feeders  for  fatten- 
ing. On  the  average,  prices  for  these  "feed- 
ers" have  been  down  by  $2  to  $4  a  hundred- 
weight. 

In  Denver,  an  official  of  the  American  Na- 
tional CatUemens  AssocUUon  reporto  that 
ranchers  who  got  from  $30  to  $32  a  hxmdred- 
welght  for  calves  in  1962.  have  been  selling 
calves  for  $24  to  $26  a  hundredweight  in 
1963. 

Secretary  Freeman  holds  that  the  major 
factor  depressing  prices  has  been  the  large 
number  of  catUe  coming  to  market.  He  says 
that  90  percent  of  the  Imported  beef  U  of 
lower  grades  used  for  hamburger  and  low- 
priced  cuu.  and  that  there  has  been  lltUe  or 
no  price  decline  for  "cull"  beef  cows  and 
other  kinds  of  catOe  that  supply  the  cheaper 
grades  of  beef  in  the  United  States. 

KxperU  in  the  catUe  business  agree  that 
heavy  marketings  of  cattle  have  been  a  major 
factor  In  price  declines.  They  disagree,  how- 
ever, with  Mr.  Freeman's  view  that  beef  Im- 
ports have  not  been  a  factor.  They  are  \xrg- 
ing  that  quotas  be  set  for  imported  beef 
which  now  are  subject  to  only  a  small  tariff! 

Fred  W.  Gllmore.  president  of  the  Omaha 
stockyards,  points  out  that  an  estimated  30 
percent  of  meat  from  U-S.  cattle  winds  up  as 
ground  beef  or  hamburger.  Thus,  in  his 
opinion,  beef  imported  In  the  volume  now 
coming  into  the  United  States  does  compete 
directly  with  American  beef. 

"rau.  cuT"T 
Says  B&.  Gllmore:  "if  we  expect  to  sell 
abroad,  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  their 
produce  in  return.  My  only  point  Is-  Why 
should  the  livestock  producer  be  the  faU 
guy?  For  every  dollar  of  beef  or  veal  we 
export,  beef  and  veal  Imports  equal  $26." 

Cushman  S.  Radebau^,  president  of  the 
Cattlemen's  Association,  states:  "Foreign 
beef  shipped  here  during  the  past  year  liter- 
ally displaced  more  than  S  million  animals 
which  could  have  grazed  American  grassM 
and  eaten  well  Into  the  huge  grain  surplus." 
Offlclal  figures  show  that  In  1957  total  im- 
ports of  beef  and  veal  came  to  616  million 
pounds  and  equaled  4  percent  of  total  US 
production.  This  year,  it's  estimated  that 
total  Imports  will  be  close  to  2  billion  pounds 
or  more  than  three  times  the  1967  level,  and 
equal  to  11  percent  of  TJB.  producUon. 

In  Australia,  where  exports  of  beef  to  the 
United  SUtes  Jumped  from  17  million  pounds 
in  1958  to  445  million  pounds  In  1962.  a  farm 
paper  noted  that  a  delegation  of  American 
cattlemen  had  asked  the  Australian  Govern- 
ment to  cut  down  on  the  flow  of  beef  to  the 
United  States. 
Commented  tiie  Australian  paper: 
"Contrast  this  with  what  would  happen 
In  Australia  if  our  markeU  were  depressed 
and  we  suspected  that  ImporU  were  the 
reason.  •  •  •  More  than  likely  we  would  have 
a  delegation  on  the  first  plane  to  Canberra 
(the  capital)  and  down  would  go  the  chopper 
In  the  form  of  a  prohibitive  tariff  or  aa 
arbitrary  control  o*  importa." 


In  the  view  of  U.S.  cattlemen.  It's  time  for 
their  Government  to  do  something  They 
are  looking  to  the  catUeman  in  the  White 
House  to  lend  an  ear  to  their  story. 
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THE  LATE  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 
Mr.   MOSHER.     Mr.  Speaker.   I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  genUeman 
rrom  New  York  fMr.  Lindsay]  may  ex- 
tend hla  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
RicoRD  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.    LINDSAY.     Mr.    Speaker,    it    is 
hard  to  realize  that  Herbert  H.  Lehman 
Governor.  Senator,  and  world  statesman 
is  no  longer  with  us.     His  death  is  felt 
the  world  over;  testimonials  to  his  life 
and  character  have  poured  in  from  every 
country,  from  heads  of  state,  and  from 
the  people  everywhere.    Herbert   Leh- 
man stood  for  excellence  in  everything 
he  did.     He  fought  for  justice  for  every 
man.    He  would  not  compromise  with 
moral  principles  and  he  Insisted  on  the 
same  high  standards  for  all  public  ofUce 
holders.     His  death  leaves  a  void  in  New 
York   and  in  the  country.    Americans 
and  most  especially  New  Yorkers  from 
every  walk  of  life  feel  they  have  lost  a 
champion  and  a  friend.    He  gave  his 
party  standards  and  brought  honor  and 
distinction  to  public  office,  as  Governor 
of  New  York,  as  Senator,  and  as  a  fighter 
for  political  reform. 

There  was  a  great  outpouring  of 
mourners  at  Governor  Lehman's  funeral 
in  New  York.  It  was  a  deeply  moving 
service  and  I  was  honored,  as  the  Rep- 
resentative in  Congress  of  the  late  Gov- 
ernor and  his  family,  to  have  been  in- 
cluded in  President  Johnson's  party  that 
flew  to  New  York  from  Washington  in 
order  to  pay  tribute.  Gathered  at 
Temple  Emmanuel  on  Fifth  Avenue  in 
Manhattan  was  a  great  assemblage  of 
people  who  came  to  pay  their  respects 
and  say  "thank  you"  to  this  unusual 
man.  I  would  like  to  add  my  voice  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  the  many  who  have  saluted  the  name 
and  life  of  Herbert  H.  Lehman  and  to 
extend  to  Mrs.  Lehman,  her  children 
and  grandchildren  my  deepest  sympathy. 


SELECT  COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERN- 
MENT RESEARCH 

Mr.  ROONEY  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  Select  Committee  on  Government 
Research  be  permitted  to  sit  during  gen- 
eral debate  for  the  balance  of  the  week. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PANAMA  CANAL  PICTURE:  THE  REAL 
"UGLY   AMERICANS"   AND   THEIR 
JOURNALISTIC  BOOMERANG 
Mr.  ROONEY.     Mr.    Speaker.  I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Flood]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FLOOD.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  stu- 
dent of  Panama  Canal  problems  for 
many  years.  I  long  ago  observed  a  sharp 
difference  between  the  extensive  coverage 
of  Important  Isthmian  news  by  Panama 
papers  and  its  Inadequate  treatment  by 
the  press  in  the  United  States.  This  has 
resulted  in  our  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone 
being  extremely  well  informed  on  specific 
canal  questions  and  those  in  the  United 
States  often  being  misinformed  and  mis- 
led. 

Moreover,  on  occasions  when  some  pa- 
pers have  sought  to  correct  the  news 
situation  by  sending  their  reporters  to 
the  isthmus,  such  efforts  have  often 
failed.  Too  many  of  our  writers  have 
visited  tbe  Canal  Zone  for  a  stay  of  some 
hours,  ridden  across  the  Isthmus  on  a 
train,  received  some  impressions  from  a 
car  window,  talked  to  a  few  Isthmian 
gossips  hanging  around  hotels  in  rocking 
chair  brigades,  obtained  questionable  in- 
formation from  radical  elements,  and. 
without  checking  on  the  competence  of 
sources,  have  filed  pontifical  stories  of 
harmful  natiire  with  their  papers  for 
publication  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States. 

A  recent  example  of  misleading  re- 
porting from  Panama  by  Rowland  Evans 
and  Robert  Novak  was  published  in  the 
November  1,  1963.  issue  of  the  Washing- 
ton Post  In  what  was  a  vicious  libel 
against  our  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone 
under  the  title  of  "Ugly  Americans." 

In  an  obvious  effort  well  calculated  to 
support  the  views  of  radical  elements  in 
Panama  and  their  abetters  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  to  disparage  the 
position  of  the  United  States  and  prestige 
of  our  citizens  in  the  Canal  Zone,  these 
two  reporters  fell  far  short  of  the  objec- 
tive performance  expected  of  persons 
writing  on  a  subject  of  the  Importance  of 
the  Panama  Canal.  Arranged  topically, 
their  article  did  the  following : 

First.  Minimized  the  effectiveness  of 
Communist  propaganda  as  "only  partly 
to  blame"  for  anti-American  sentiment 
among  Panamanians. 

Second.  Asserted  that  the  "real  cul- 
prits" are  "strange  American  policies" 
and  the  'unknown  ugly  Americans  who 
shaped  them." 

Third.  Repeated  the  statement  of  an 
unnamed  U.S.  diplomat  to  the  effect  that 
99  out  of  every  100  Panamanians  believe 
that  U.S.  canal  policy  is  "grossly  un- 
fair." 

Fourth.  Commended  Panamanians  as 
having  displayed  "remarkable  self-re- 
straint" in  their  attitude  toward  the 
United  States.     | 

Fifth.  Charged  our  Government  with 
reverting  to  "big  city  Imperialism"  at 
Panama  mainly  because  of  "inordinate 
influence  wielded  by  some  civilian  em- 
ployees of  the  canal,  who  must  be  In- 
cluded among  the  ugliest  Americans  any- 
where." 

Sixth.  Attributed  the  difficulties  in 
Panama-United  States  relations  as  stem- 
ming from  the  1903  Canal  Treaty,  wliich 
they  criUclzed  as  a  "triumph  of  Yankee 
trading  comparable  to  the  purchase  of 


Manhattan  Island"  and  as  having  been 
"engineered  by  Teddy  Roosevelt." 

Seventh.  Belittled  the  $1,930,000  an- 
nuity paid  Panama  as  "chicken  feed- 
when  compared  to  last  year's  $60  million 
in  gross  toll  revenue. 

Eighth.  Approved  Panama's  "unique 
geograirtiical  position"  as  justifying  its 
resentments  against  the  United  States. 

Ninth.  Claimed  that,  "except  for  anti- 
Panama  sentiment  in  Congress"  the  De- 
partment of  State  would  gladly  grant 
additional  concessions  such  as  a  "token 
time  limit"  on  the  treaty. 

Tenth.  Charged  that  this  "congres- 
sional intransigence  is  the  handiwork  of 
the  Zonians"  and  that  they  operate  one 
of  the  "most  effective  lobbies"  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Eleventh.  Condemned  our  Canal  Zone 
citizens  as  "bad-will  ambassadors,  more 
irritating  to  Panamanians  than  official 
U.S.  policy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  such  charges  as  the  above 
are  not  only  gross  misstatements  of  facts 
and  cruel  slanders  of  our  citizens  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  but  also  are  impugning  of 
the  integrity  of  the  leadership  of  the 
Congress,  which  has  been  opposing  fur- 
ther paralyzing  surrenders  of  U.S.  sov- 
ereignty over  the  Panama  Canal  enter- 
prise. Because  of  their  malicious  and 
misleading  character.  It  is  important  for 
the  Congress  and  the  Nation  to  have  facts 
essential  for  sound  judgment  and  a 
realistic  appraisal  of  the  situation. 

Among  the  historical  facts  that  the  two 
reporters  failed  to  disclose  are : 

First.  That  the  grant  of  complete  sov- 
ereignty and  jurisdiction  over  the  Canal 
Zone  and  other  indispensable  provisions 
In  the  1903  treaty  were  parts  of  the  in- 
ducement to  construct  the  Isthmian 
Canal  at  Panama  rather  than  at  Nica- 
ragua. 

Second.  That  the  United  States,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  grant  of  sovereignty,  ob- 
tained legal  title  to  all  privately  owned 
property  in  the  Canal  Zone  through  pur- 
chase from  its  owners. 

Third.  That,  were  it  not  for  the  grant- 
ing of  such  exclusive  sovereign  rights, 
powers,  and  authority  over  the  Canal 
25one  and  its  ownership,  the  United  States 
would  never  have  undertaken  the  task  of 
constructing  the  proposed  canal  at 
Panama. 

Fourth.  That  the  perpetuity  provision 
was  included  in  the  treaty  because  the 
Spooner  Act  of  1902  authorized  the  ac- 
quisition of  the  perpetual  control  of  the 
Canal  Zone  for  the  construction  and 
perpetual  operation  of  the  Panama 
Canal. 

Fifth.  That  the  total  revenue  of  the 
canal  in  1962,  including  tolls,  was  $100,- 
083,205  and  that,  under  law.  the  enter- 
prise is  required  to  operate  on  a  self- 
sustaining  basis. 

Sixth.  That  the  net  revenue  of  the 
canal  operation  in  1962  was  $7,345,986. 

Seventh.  That  the  $1,930,000  annuity 
to  Panama  is  a  substantial  part  of  the 
net  profit  and  that  $1,500.00  of  this  an- 
nuity is  borne  by  Department  of  State 
appropriations  as  a  matter  of  good  will 
toward  Panama  and  Is  not  justified  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  net  profit  from  the 
operation. 


Eighth.  That,  in  addition  to  various 
forms  of  aid.  U.S.  Government  sources 
in  the  Canal  Zone  inject  around  $75 
million  annually  into  the  economy  of 
Panama,  which  Is  about  the  total  of  the 
annual  Panamanian  national  budget. 

Ninth.  That  the  United  States,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  own  vital  interests,  has 
tresUy  obligations  to  maintain  and  oper- 
ate the  Panama  Canal  for  vessels  of  all 
nations  on  terms  that  are  equitable  and 
just. 

Tenth.  That  the  framers  of  the  1903 
treaty  foresaw  the  possibility  that  the 
Republic  of  Panama  might  disappear 
and  guarded  against  impairment  of  our 
treaty  rights  in  such  eventuality — see 
article  XXTV  of  the   1903  treaty. 

Eleventh.  That  our  Government, 
through  Executive  actions  in  1960  and 
again  in  1962,  authorized  the  formal  dis- 
play of  Panama  flags  at  civil  government 
installations  in  the  Canal  Zone  on  an 
equal  basis  with  the  flags  of  the  United 
States. 

Nor  did  the  two  reporters  explain  the 
magnitude  of  the  benefits  derived  by 
Panama  from  the  1936-39  and  1955 
treaties  that  weakened  our  juridical 
position  on  the  isthmus  through  ill-ad- 
vised concessions  to  Panamanian  de- 
mands.   Among  them  are: 

First.  Revocation  of  the  guarantee  of 
Panamanian  independence. 

Second.  Rescission  of  U.S.  right  of  emi- 
nent domain  in  the  Republic  of  Panaixia 
for  canal  purposes. 

Third.  Construction  of  a  translsth- 
mian  highway  between  the  cities  of 
Panama  and  Colon  at  high  cost  and  its 
maintenance. 

Fourth.  Revocation  of  the  right  to 
maintain  public  order  in  the  terminal 
cities  and  areas  adjacent  thereto. 

Fifth.  Donation  to  Panama  of  valu- 
able real  estate  In  the  terminal  cities,  in- 
cluding lots  worth  $28  million,  a  modem 
school  building,  and  the  Hotel  Wash- 
ington in  Colon  built  by  the  United 
States  at  high  cost. 

Sixth.  Giving  to  Panama  of  the  termi- 
nal yards  and  passenger  stations  of  the 
Panama  Railroad  worth  many  millions 
with  no  provision  for  replacements  in 
the  Republic  of  Panama  which  required 
the  United  States  to  build  new  terminals 
in  the  Canal  Zone  that  are  far  less  con- 
venient. 

Seventh.  Abrogation  of  the  right  to 
supervise  the  health  and  sanitation  of 
the  terminal  cities. 

Eighth.  Construction  at  Balboa  of  a 
$20  million  bridge  to  replace  ferries. 

While  for  piuposes  of  reply  to  the 
Evans-Novak  newsstory  the  facts  men- 
tioned are  adequate,  there  have  been 
many  other  large  gifts  and  benefits  be- 
stowed by  our  country  on  Panama  that 
could  be  pointed  out,  including  the  bene- 
fits tmder  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  these  connections.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  stress  that  all  of  the  foregoing 
concessions  and  benefits  were  made 
without  either  compenaation  <»-  worth- 
while accommodation  on  the  part  of  Pan- 
ama. Did  they  satisfy  the  voracious  ap- 
petites of  the  radical  leadership  of  Pan- 
ama? The  answer  is  a  resounding  "No." 
Invariably  they  were  followed  by  greater 
demands      and      greater      concessions. 
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Moreover.  Mu;h  concession  has  been 
taken  as  a  slfim  of  weakness  Inviting  fur- 
ther aggressions.  So  successfiU  have 
Panamanian  negotiators  been  that  the 
conclusion  cannot  be  avoided  that  our 
negotiators  have  been  either  downright 
incompetent  or  subversive. 

The  two  writers  evidently  did  not  know 
the  facts  that  I  have  presented  or  did 
not  care  about  the  facts.  Doubtless  they 
were  wined  and  dined  in  Panama  and 
developed  a  frame  of  mind  Induced  by 
the  hospitality  accorded.  Not  the  least 
consideration  was  given  by  them  to  the 
major  fact  that,  under  the  1950  act  of 
the  Congress,  the  Canal  is  required  to 
be  operated  without  loss  to  the  United 
States,  that  Is  to  say.  to  the  taxpayers. 

Underlying  the  Panamanian  demands 
for  greater  benefits  has  been  the  idea  of 
increased  tolls  to  provide  Increased  an- 
nuities to  Panama.  Such  Increase  no 
doubt  would  drive  U.S.  shipping  from 
the  seas  because  our  shipping  costs  more 
to  operate  than  that  of  any  other  nation. 
Mr.  Speaker,  these  two  propagandists 
either  knew  nothing  about  this  angle  or 
cared  nothing  for  it.  So  they  went  the 
whole  hog  in  support  of  the  radical  de- 
mands of  Panama  and  have  given  an 
utterly  false  picture  to  the  American 
people.  Not  only  that  they  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  United  States,  in  providing 
for  the  protection  and  defense  of  the 
Canal,  has  built  costly  Installations  and 
maintained  land,  sea,  and  air  forces  to 
guard  the  canal  through  half  a  century 
of  operation  at  a  cost  nmning  into  hun- 
dreds of  millions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  not  charge  either 
of  these  two  reporters  with  having  been 
paid  by  the  Republic  of  Panama  or  of 
being  subversive,  but  what  they  wrote 
could  not  be  better  calculated  to  serve 
the  interests  of  radical  elements  in 
Panama  or  the  world  conspiratorial 
force  that  aims  to  wrest  control  of  the 
canal  from  the  United  States. 

The  term  "Ugly  American."  as  ap- 
plied by  these  two  propagandists,  is 
mallcioiis  slander  against  loyal  and 
efficient  citizens  of  the  United  States 
charged  with  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  the  Panama  Canal.  The 
use  of  this  term  as  they  did  should  prove 
a  boomerang  because  they  and  others 
of  their  ilk  are  the  real  "ugly  Americans" 
in  the  canal  picture. 

I  quote  the  indicated  news  story  for 
the  benefit  of  the  cognizant  committees 
of  the  Congress  and  agencies  of  the 
executive  as  well  as  all  others  who  may 
be  interested  in  the  canal  question : 
(Prom  the  Waahington  Post.  Nov.   1,   1963] 

UOLT    AlCXEICANS 

(By  Rowland  Evans  and  Robert  Novak) 

Pamajca  Crrr. — If  anti-American  senti- 
ment In  Panama  ever  reaches  the  point 
where  It  menaces  the  Panama  Canal.  Com- 
munist propaganda  would  be  only  jMrtlj  to 
blame.  The  real  culprits  would  be  some 
strange  American  policies  and  the  unknown 
ugly  Americans  who  shaiMd  them. 

By  the  count  of  one  U.S.  diplomat.  09  out 
of  every  100  Panamanians  believe  U.S.  canal 
policy  Is  grossly  iinfalr.  Qlven  that  begin- 
ning, a  competent  demagog  could  some- 
day build  animosity  to  the  danger  point. 

Actually.  Panamanians  have  displayed  re- 
markable self-restraint  so  far.  considering 
the  way  ITncle  Sam  forgets  about  the  Al- 
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Hance  for  Progress  and  reverts  to  big  city 
Imperialism  here. 

Why?  Mainly  because  of  inordinate  in- 
fluence wielded  by  some  clvlllac  employees 
of  the  canal,  who  must  be  ranked  among  the 
ugliest  Americans  anywhere. 

The  trouble  stems  fix>m  the  1908  treaty 
that  gave  the  United  State*  the  10-mlle-wlde 
Canal  Zone  under  terms  so  favorable  that 
It  seemed  a  triumph  of  Yankee  trading  com- 
parable to  the  purchase  of  Manhattan  Island. 
In  fact,  it  Is  no  such  thing.  The  Pana- 
manian Oovernment  of  1903,  newly  inde- 
pendent from  Colombia  after  a  revolution 
engineered  by  Teddy  Roosevelt,  was  under 
Washington's  thumb.  It's  imderstandable 
that  Panamanians  want  substantial  treaty 
revision. 

Their  biggest  complaint  concerns  money. 
In  view  of  nearly  »60  million  revenue  pro- 
duced by  the  Canal  Zone  last  year  and  the 
U.S.  defense  Installations  jammed  Into  the 
Canal  Zone.  Panama's  11,930,000  annual 
share  of  canal  toiU  Is  ciiickenfeed.  Pana- 
manians rightly  regard  their  coxmtry's 
unique  geographical  position  as  ita  one  great 
national  resource  and  resent  getting  short- 
changed for  It. 

Questions  of  prestige  are  more  subtle.  Al- 
though a  sovereign  country  seldom  signs 
perpetual  agreements,  the  1903  treaty  gives 
away  the  Canal  Zone  forever.  Panamanians 
want  a  token  time  limit,  perhaps  50  or  even 
99  years.  By  then,  the  canal  probably  would 
be  abandoned. 

The  State  Department  would  gladly  grant 
such  concessions  except  for  anti-Panama 
sentiment  In  Congress.  For  instance,  con- 
gressional opposlUon  scuttled  a  modest  con- 
cession to  let  Panama  handle  ita  own  canal 
freight. 

This  congressional  intransigence  is  the 
handiwork  of  the  Zonlans:  U.S.  resldenta  of 
the  Canal  Zone,  all  canal  employees,  who 
operate  one  of  Washington's  most  effective 
lobbies  by  playing  on  Justifiable  congres- 
sional fears  about  this  vital  waterway's  se- 
curity. 

Moreover,  the  Zonlans  themselves  are  bad- 
will  ambassadors,  more  Irritating  to  Pana- 
manians than  official  U.S.  policy.  At  his 
worst,  the  Zonlan  brags  about  not  under- 
standing a  word  of  Spanish  and  not  crossing 
into  the  Republic  of  Panama  for  years  on 
end. 

That's  not  all.  A  U.S.  employee  of  the 
canal  receives  25  percent  more  pay  than  a 
Panamanian  in  the  same  Job.  Because  of 
"security."  such  high-paying  Jobs  as  canal 
pilot  ($19,000  a  year)  are  limited  to  U.S. 
citizens,  and  a  UJ3.  employee  gets  10  days 
more  vacations  annually  than  a  Panamanian . 
Apart  from  canal  problems,  'nere's  plenty 
to  worry  about  here.  Panama  has  Latin 
America's  typical  headaches — shantytown 
slxuns  (called  "Hollywood"  In  Panama  City), 
an  undeveloped  interior,  a  ruling  oligarchy 
wrapped  up  in  moneymaking  and  petty 
politics.  Topping  this  off  is  dependence  on 
one  "crop" — the  canal. 

Furthermore.  Communlsta  recently  won 
student  elections  at  the  University  of  Pan- 
ama and  Communist-Infiltrated  labor  unions 
are  causing  trouble  on  the  banana  planta- 
tions. U.S.  intelligence  sources  estimate 
that  200  trained  Reds  have  slipped  In  from 
Cuba.  If  they  ever  launch  a  concentrated 
terror  campaign,  Panama's  3,000-man  na- 
tional guard  would  be  hard  put  to  contain  It. 
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INDEPENDENCE  OP  ZANZIBAR 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Powkll]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.  la  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 


There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POWELIx  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 10,  1963.  Zanzibar,  isle  of  cloves, 
will  become  Independent.  On  this  oc- 
casion, we  wish  to  send  warm  felicita- 
tions to  His  Majesty,  the  SulUn  of  Zan- 
zibar, Seyyld  Jamshld  bin  AbduUa. 

This  romantically  cast  and  exotic 
soimding  Island  off  the  east  coast  of 
Africa,  which  has  been  under  British 
protection  since  1890,  will  then  join  the 
conmiunity  of  independent  nation 
states.  We  congratulate  His  Highness 
Seyyld  Jamshid  bin  Abdulla.  the  Sultan 
of  Zanzibar,  and  all  the  citizens  of  the 
new  nation  on  their  approaching  in- 
dependence. 

The  new  state  of  Zanzibar  will  ac- 
tually consist  of  two  islands,  Zanzibar 
and  Pemba.  Zanzibar  comprises  640 
square  miles  of  gently  rolling  land  sepa- 
rated from  the  mainland  by  a  22  Va -mile 
channel.  It  Is  a  coral  Island— the  larg- 
est off  east  Africa — which  has  been  pic- 
turesquely described  as  "a  small  green 
island  that  smells  of  cloves."  Its  sister 
Island,  Pemba.  which  is  somewhat  small- 
er— 380  square  miles — and  lies  25  miles 
to  the  northeast  of  Zanzibar,  is  called 
in  Arabic  El  Huthera,  'the  Green  One." 
Both  islands  are  low  lying,  and  on  the 
west  are  studded  with  bays  and  Inlets. 
The  east  coasts  are  a  beachcomber's 
paradise  of  long  stretches  of  sand  and 
palm  trees  facing  the  Indian  Ocean. 
Inland  the  vegetation  is  a  lavish  and 
brilliant  mixture  of  coconut  palms, 
mango  trees,  shiny  cloves,  and  flower- 
ing shrubs. 

Zanzibar  has  long  been  known  to  the 
outside  world,  for  it  lies  astride  one  of 
the  most  Important  of  the  world's  sea 
routes.  Prom  the  seventh  century  Arab 
dhows  have  sailed  along  its  coast,  and 
Vasco  da  Oama  visited  the  island  in  1498 
on  his  voyage  from  Portugal  to  India. 
Ita  heterogeneous  population  of  Afri- 
cans, Arabs,  and  Indians  tells  the  story 
of  its  crossroads  location. 

"Isle  of  Cloves"  is  a  fitting  epithet  for 
Zanzibar  since  Zanzibar  and  Pemba  sup- 
ply 75  percent  of  the  world's  supply  of 
cloves.  There  are  about  4  million  clove 
trees  on  the  islands,  and  cloves  are  Zan- 
zibar's chief  export  earner.  Realizing 
that  agricultural  diversification  is  nec- 
essary for  future  economic  development, 
however,  the  government  Is  now  taking 
steps  to  encourage  increased  production 
of  other  crops.  Coconuts  are  Zanzi- 
bar's second  product.  Cocoa  is  viewed 
as  a  promising  ne\i  earner  of  foreign  ex- 
change. Also,  the  government  has 
formed,  in  partnership  with  a  Greek 
company^  a  Zanzibar  Fisheries  Develop- 
ment Co.*  to  Increase  sardine  catches. 

Expenditure  for  education  has  trebled 
in  Zanzibar  in  the  last  10  years  and  is 
currently  some  14  percent  of  the  govern- 
ment's total  budget.  Primary  school  en- 
rollment has  increased  22  percent  since 
1958.  One  of  the  chief  alms  of  the  coun- 
try's development  plan  is  to  expand  sec- 
ondary education. 

Zanzibar's  relations  with  its  neigh- 
boring countries  in  East  Africa  are 
friendly.  Membership  in  an  East  Afri- 
can federation  of  Kenya,  Tanganyika. 
Uganda,  and  Zanzibar  Is  being  seriously 
considered,  and  certain  services  such  as 
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postal  service,  railway  transportation, 
and  customs  collection  are  already  han- 
dled in  common. 

As  the  'Isle  of  Cloves"  stands  on  the 
threshold  of  Independence  Its  future 
looks  promising.  There  are  many  prob- 
lems to  be  resolved— budget  deficits,  a 
still  Inadequate  educational  system,  po- 
litical competition — but  we  have  confi- 
dence that  2^n2ibar  will  be  able  to  solve 
these  problems  as  an  Independent  na- 
tion. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL   LINE   OP 
SUCCESSION 

Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  O'Nnix]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  \^e  gentleman  from  New 
York?  *     II 

There  was  no!  objection. 

Mr.  O'NEILL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  these 
sad  days  when  the  Nation  must  move 
forward  under  a  new  leader  there  has 
been  much  conjecture  in  the  press  re- 
garding the  Presidential  line  of  succes- 
sion. We  are  Indeed  fortunate,  as  we 
here  In  the  House  realize  so  well,  to  have 
our  distinguished  and  beloved  Speaker 
first  in  line  of  succession.  None  of  us 
here  or  outside  of  these  Halls  would  but 
hope  that  our  great  President,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  will  continue  to  give  us  the 
leadership  which  will  lead  our  Nation  to 
Its  deserved  greatness.  However,  it  is 
well  to  know  a  man  of  the  capabilities 
and  dedication  of  John  W.  McCormack 
is  in  the  high  position  of  the  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  permission 
granted,  I  Include  in  the  Record  two 
columns,  one  written  by  Gould  Lincoln 
and  one  written  by  William  S.  White 
which  recently  appeared  in  the  Wash- 
ington Evening  Star: 

ThI   PUCSmCNTIAL    SUCCCSSION 

(By  Gould  Unooln) 
No  Vice  President  of  the  United  State* 
who  has  stepped  Into  the  White  House  be- 
cause of  the  death  of  a  President  has  died  in 
the  Presidential  Office.  This  record  should 
perhaps  quiet  the  fears  of  those  who  are 
today  proclaiming  themselves  exercised  over 
a  successor  to  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
the  latest  Vice  President  to  fall  heir  to  the 
Presidency.  In  all.  eight  Presldente  have 
aied  in  office.  Including  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy.  Pour  of  these  died  of 
natural  causes,  and  four  were  the  victims  of 
assassins. 

Of  the  seven  Vice  Presidents  who  preceded 
"esldent  Johnson  In  succession  to  the 
Presidency,  three  lived  to  be  elected  Presl- 
aent  and  four  passed  out  of  the  White  House 
at  the  close  of  the  term  to  which  they  had 
succeeded.  Those  who  won  presidential 
terms  m  their  own  right  were  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  Calvin  Coolldge.  and  Harry  S 
Truman.  President  Johnson  appears  entirely 
"Keiy  to  become  the  fourth  elected  to  the 
Presidency  in  his  own  right. 

UCSICNaTION   URGED 

fy7^^  '*'*"'  suggestion  emanating  from 
wiose  who  profess  to  have  misgivings  about 
a  successor  to  the  Presidency  If  anything 
happens  to  President  Johnson  between  now 
Pr«iH*°i'"y  ^°'  ^*^-  ^^^^  a  newly  elected 
offlo*  T'^L*''**  ^**^  President  are  sworn  Into 
omce.  is  that  Speaker  John  W.  McCormack, 


Massachusette  Democrat,  shoiild  resign  his 
high  office  and  permit  the  elecUon  of  a 
"younger,  stronger,  and  wiser"  man  to  *^^f 
over  the  speakership.  It  comes  from  Editor 
James  A.  Hardman  of  the  North  Adama 
(Mass.)  Transcript.  It  Is  a  ridiculous  sug- 
gesUon.  Under  the  law  passed  by  Congress 
in  1947,  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives Is  in  line  for  succession  to  the 
Presidency  should  both  the  President  and 
Vice  President  die  or  become  Incapacitated 
Prom  a  strictly  political  view  It  is  unthink- 
able that  Speaker  McCormack  would  take 
such  a  step.  And.  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  good  of  country,  there  is  no  other  Demo- 
crat In  the  House  who  would  make  a 
stronger  and  wiser"  President  If  promoted 
to  the  White  House. 

Speaker  McCormack  1b.  Indeed.  72  years 
old— but  he  Is  a  hale  and  hearty  72.  He  has 
been  a  Member  of  the  House  for  35  years 
His  record  In  that  period  has  shown  him' 
progressive,  a  leader,  a  strong  supporter  al- 
ways of  national  defense  and  an  early  and 
determined  opponent  of  commimlsm  nazl- 
Ism.  fascism,  and  of  bigotry  and  racUl  dis- 
crimination. He  has  been  Democratic  whip 
of  the  House,  majority  leader,  and  Speaker 
and  has  given  a  good  account  of  himself  In 
all  these  offices.  It  was  as  chairman  of  the 
Un-American    Activities    Committee    of    the 

House  that  he  submitted  a  report  in  1935 

28  years  ago — In  which  conununlsm  was  de- 
nounced as  an  International  conspiracy  not 
merely  a  political  party.  Hla  committee  also 
investigated  and  attacked  the  Nazis  who 
were  trying  to  gain  a  foothold  in  this  coim- 
try.  He  has  sponsored  important  legisla- 
tion, has  worked  with  both  Republican  and 
Democratic  Presidents  in  support  of  foreign 
policies  and  national  defense.  A  man  does 
not  become  Speaker  of  the  House  without 
showing  qualities  of  leadership — as  the  rec- 
ord shows. 

Further.  Speaker  McCormack  has  been  a 
strong  supporter  of  the  poUcles  and  programs 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy.  The  Speaker 
kept  his  hands  off  in  the  election  campaign 
in  1962  for  the  nomination  for  XJB.  Senator 
when  the  President's  youngest  brother,  now 
Senator  Edward  M.  Kinnkdt,  was  opposed 
by  the  Speaker's  nephew.  When  that  battle 
was  over,  the  Speaker  moved  in  to  help  bind 
up  pollUcal  wounds  and  help  unite  the  pcuty. 
Nor  did  President  Kennedy  oppose  Mr.  Mc- 
Cormack's  election  to  the  speakership  after 
the  late  Speaker  Sam  Rayburn  died  In  1961 
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PR(M>06AL  or  TWO 

Senator  Kiatino.  New  York  RepubUcan. 
recently  came  up  with  a  proposal  that  the 
country  elect  two  Vice  Presidents,  one  to 
preside  over  the  Senate,  and  the  other  to  be 
used  by  the  President  on  foreign  missions 
and  other  administrative  tasks.  It  would 
also  provide  an  immediate  successor  to  the 
White  House  should  the  President  and  Vice 
President  die.  This  proposal  would  neces- 
sitate a  constitutional  amendment,  a  rather 
long  process.  It  might  have  merit,  however, 
since  it  would  provide  a  constant,  day-ln 
and  day-out.  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate, 
which  h&s  been  impossible  in  the  cases  of 
former  Vice  President  Nixon  and  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  who  have  been  handed  many  tasks 
by  former  President  Elsenhower  and  by  the 
late  President  Kennedy.  As  things  are  today 
the  duty  of  presiding  over  the  Senate  is  par- 
celed out  to  Senators  who  are  not  always 
familiar  with  the  rules  and  precedente  of 
the  Senate,  sometimes  creating  awkward 
situations. 

Proper  Liaison  With  McCormack 
(By  WlUlam  8.  White) 
President  Johnsons  action  to  bring  the 
next  man  in  line  for  the  Presidency.  Repre- 
sentative John  W.  McCormack.  of  Maaoa- 
chusette.  Into  the  highly  secret  National 
Security  OouncU  puts  a  Speaker  of  tbe 
House  for  the  first  time  Into  the  most  inti- 


mate  war-and-peace   deUberaUons   of    this 
Government. 

It  will  do  a  great  deal  more,  however,  than 
ttls.  It  will  enormously  increase  Speaker 
McCoRMACK'B  real  power  base  outside  Con- 
gress and  most  notebly  within  it.  There  a 
quleUy  gathering  •'revolt"  by  a  handful 'of 
ultrallberal  Democrate  against  McCormack'*- 
authority  had  been  signaled,  by  some  of 
those  directly  involved,  several  weeks  ago. 

This  whispered  coming  palace  revolution— 
or  more  exactly  this  potential  putech  of  good 
Intentions  and  disorderly  implications  for  re- 
sponsible operation  of  the  House— may  now 
be  said  to  be  doubly  dead  before  it  started. 
Ite  chances  had  in  any  event  been  thin  in 
the  extreme,  since  a  very  consldo-able  num- 
ber of  those  counted  upon  to  be  eager  to 
'go  out  against  John"  were  in  fact  always 
loyal  to  his  elected  leadership  and  meant  to 
remain  so. 

CERTAINTT   ABSOLOTK 

Now.  however,  the  substantial  certainty 
that  the  Speaker  could  not  be  effectively 
challenged  by  small  r\imp  movements  within 
his  own  party  has  become  an  absolute  cer- 
tainty. For  power  Is  power,  and  while  Mc- 
Cormack is  In  no  way  short  of  that  com- 
modity simply  as  Speaker  of  the  House,  he  Is 
now  freshly  and  most  amply  rearmed  by  the 
fact  that  In  human  truth  as  well  as  in  law 
he  is  the  next  man  to  the  President  of  the 
United  Stetes. 

That  official  who  Is  truly  next  to  the  Presi- 
dent—this or  any  President— is  not  lightly 
rebelled  against.  Even  less  is  he  suoceasfullv 
rebelled  against. 

All  this  aborted  and  minor  cloak-and- 
dagger  stuff  is  only  accidental  and  inciden- 
tal, however,  to  the  true  meaning  of  Speak- 
er McCoRMACK's  elevaUon  into  a  second 
hierarchy,  that  of  the  executive  branch  The 
genuine  and  lasting  slgnlflcanoe  of  what  has 
been  done  Is  this:  The  United  States  has 
made  certain  befwe  history  that  there 
cannot  again  be  such  a  situation  as  occurred 
when  Prankim  Rooeevelt  died  In  1S45  and 
left  his  succeasor  without  any  real  knowl- 
edge of  what  had  been  going  on  in  the 
White  House.  •    -»  •-«= 

Of  course,  there  was  then  an  elected  and 
sitting  Vice  President,  Harry  S.  Truman.  •  But 
Mr.  Truman  had  to  assume  the  Presidency 
at  a  moment's  noUce  in  almost  total  Ignor- 
ance of  what  his  late  chief  had  been  doing 
and  thinking  and  planning  and  promising 
Because  he  had  not  been  taken  into  Mr 
Roosevelt's  confidence— perhaps  because  of 
the  cruel  pressures  of  a  two-front  war- 
Harry  Truman  had  not  even  been  aware  that 
something  called  an  atomic  bomb  had  been 
made. 

The  failure  here  was  one  of  liaison.  All 
the  same,  It  could  have  been  catastrophlcaUy 
costly  to  this  NaUon  had  not  Mr.  TTuman 
shown  an  almost  incredible  capacity  to  bring 
himself  abreast  of  the  state  of  affairs  all 
around  the  world.  He  soon  pointed  out  that 
he  had  no  Vice  President  at  his  side  and  that 
as  matters  then  stood  the  Presidency  would 
pass  to  a  nonelected  official,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  should  he  himself  sxiddenly  become 
incapacitated. 

Congress  responded  with  a  bill  to  mAW  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  the  next  in  line  of 
succession  for  the  Presidency  in  such  circum- 
stances. Today.  Mr.  Johnson,  too.  has  no 
Vice  President.  Today.  Speaker  McCormack 
is  by  law  his  appointed  successor,  shoiild 
tragedy  strike.  Thus,  one  of  the  first  acte 
of  the  new  President  Is  to  make  sure  not 
simply  that  he  has  a  successor  qualified  by 
law  but  a  successor  qualified  also  to  act,  not 
simply  after  boning  up  on  the  fact*  Init  in 
concurrent  possession  of  the  facts  aU  along. 

HAPPT   AaSOCIATIOM 

As  It  happens,  too.  the  close  assodaUon  Is 
not  only  a  clearly  necessary  one.  In  tbe  high- 
est of  national  Intwest.  but  also  a  happy  and 
relaxed  one.     Speaker  McCormack  and  the 
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President  have  been  for  nearly  two  decade. 

a  time  going  back  to  Mr.  Johnacn's  a«rvtc« 
In  the  Hoxue — on  a  "John  and  Lyndon"  baala. 
The  Speaker,  moreover,  though  an  early 
backer  of  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  for  the 
1960  presidential  nomination,  was  an  equally 
early  backer  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  for  Vice 
President.  Mr.  McCobicack  was  one  of  the 
few  who  believed  from  the  beginning— 
rlghUy,  as  It  turned  out — that  Mr.  Johnson 
would  accept  second  place  If  this  became 
necessary  to  promote  Democratic  fortunes. 
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CONVERTINa  DEFENSE  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  ROONEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  ConnecUcut  tBlr.  Monagan]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter 
The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAGAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  vital  considerations  in  the  back- 
ground of  any  possible  trend  toward 
settled  world  conditions  is  the  capacity 
of  defense  industry  to  convert  to  peaceful 
activity. 

This  problem  has  been  the  source  of 
study  in  the  Arms  Control  Agency  which 
published  a  significant  study  of  this  mat- 
ter and  is  currently  continuing  its  work 
In  this  area. 

Needless  to  say,  the  atUtude  of  man- 
agers of  our  great  defense  industry  is 
vitally  important,  and  It  was  gratifying 
to  me  to  discover  the  degree  to  which 
one  of  our  great  national  industries 
principally  located  in  Connecticut,  had 
been  actively  examining  this  problem. 

I  believe  that  the  statement  which  Mr. 
H.  M.  Homer,  chairman  of  the  board  of 
the  United  Aircraft  Corp.,  East  Hartford 
Conn.,  made  recently  before  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power, is  worthy  of  wider  distribution 
and  the  practices  described  are  worthy  of 
widespread  emulation. 

For  this  reason.  I  include  Mr.  Homer's 
statement  following  my  remarks  : 
arATKMMrr    or    H.    M.    Hobnd,    CHAnu<AN. 
BtroMX  Tmx  Sknatk  SuBcoMMrrrEK  on  Em- 

rLOTMDfT  AND  MaWPOWKR,  SENATOR  JOSEPH 

8.  Clakk.  Chaihman.  Novembe*  18,  1963 
Senator  Cla«k,  members  of  the  Senate 
Subcommittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power. I  am  H.  M.  Horner,  chairman  of 
United  Aircraft  Ctorp.  I  welcome  this  op- 
POTtunlty  to  appear  before  you.  We  at 
United  are  extremely  Interested  In  the  com- 
mittee's investigations  Into  the  proper  uti- 
lization of  defense  Industry  manpower  and 
resources.  We  are  equally  concerned  with 
the  effect  on  our  communities,  manpower 
and  enterprise  of  the  Nation's  possible  or 
sudden  transition  from  cold  war  to  peace 
As  the  Arms  CJontrol  and  Disarmament 
Agency  has  clearly  Indicated.  Connecticut 
is  likely  to  experience  a  relatively  heavy 
economic  Impact  from  disarmament. 

Let  me  say  at  the  outset  that  United 
endorses  the  bUl  Introduced  by  Senator  Habt 
to  establish  a  Commission  on  the  Appllca- 
bUlty  of  New  Technology  to  Community  and 
Manpower  Needs.  ThougL  United  Aircraft 
like  other  companies  in  the  defense  Industry 
has  fuUy  demonstrated  In  the  past  Its  abUlty 
to  respond  rapidly  to  the  Government's 
changing  requirements,  it  would  be  next  to 
Impossible  over  the  short  term  to  convert 
our  plants'  specialized  manufacturing  capa- 
blllUea  and  labor  force  skills  from  defense 
to  whoUy  commercial  and  consxmier  prod- 


ucts without  severe  dislocations.     It  would 
necessitate  laying  off  personnel,  terminating 
work  with  vendors  and  shutting  down  facul- 
ties  to  the  point  where   we  could  support 
reduced    operations    on    a    profitable    basis. 
The    situation    today    U    entirely    different 
from    that    prior    to    and    following    World 
War    n.    Then,    production    of    commercial 
products  was  drastically  curtailed  and  man- 
power converted  on  a  priority  basis  to  de- 
fense    production.     Pent-up     demand     for 
consumer  goods  following  the  war  permitted 
the  sudden  contraction  of  defense  with  only 
temporary  dUlocatlons  to  the  economy.     To- 
day,  there  Is  ample  capacity   In  being  and 
manned    for    both   swords    and    plowshares. 
It  Is  essential,  therefore,  to  evaluate  fully 
how   our  considerable   technical   skllU  and 
specialized    capabUltles    can    be    channeled 
proflUbly  Into  serving  new  and  worthwhUe 
commercial  needs.     Perhaps  a  brief  review  of 
Unlted's  present  position  and  approach  to 
this  problem   of  conversion  may  be  useful 
to  this  subcommittee. 

As  you  know.  United  Aircraft  ranks  2fith 
based  on  number  of  employees,  of  the  600 
largest    Industrial     corporaUons    and    39th 
based  on  total  sales.     It  is  the  7th  largest  de- 
fense contractor  In  the  country  accounting 
for    approximately   2.6    percent   of   the   de- 
fense procurement  business.     Including  our 
unconsolidated     Canadian     subsidiary,     we 
have  somewhat  over  66.000  employees  work- 
ing In  25  plants,  most  of  which  are  com- 
pany owned.    The  major  portion  of  Its  oper- 
ations    are     concentrated     In     Connecticut 
where  our  Pratt  &  Whitney  Aircraft,  Hamil- 
ton   Standard,    Sikorsky    Aircraft,    Norden 
Corporate  Systems  Center  divisions,  CANEL 
and    research    laboratories   are    located,    ac- 
counUng  for  approximately  65,000  employees. 
In   addition,   we   have   a   research    and   de- 
velopment   center    In    Florida    and    United 
Technology  Center  In  California  which  are 
concerned   with   advanced  liquid   and   solid 
rocket    propulsion   engines    for   the   missile 
and  space  markets.     Unlted's  employment  In 
Its   Connecticut  plants  represents   approxl- 
mately  13  percent  of  Connecticut  manufac- 
turing employment.     In  addition.  It  Is  esti- 
mated   that    there    are    more    than    16,000 
employees  In  subcontractors'  plants  in  Con- 
necticut and  60,000  throughout  the  Nation 
whose  employment  Is  supported  by  UAC  sub- 
contracts.    United    has    consistently    main- 
tained a  policy  of  procuring  from  vendors 
a  significant  amount  of  Ita  product  manu- 
facturing In  order  to  benefit  from  vendors' 
special  skills,   to  contrlbue  to  cost  control 
and  to  make  possible  more  rapid  and  orderly 
expansion  in  times  of  emergency.     Approxi- 
mately 80  percent  of  our  business  Is  under 
contract   with   the  Ooveriunent  principally 
for  the  design,  development,  and  manufac- 
ture of  such  major  aerospace   products  as 
gas    tm-blne   powerplants,   liquid   and   solid 
rocket    engines,   environmental   and   engine 
controls,   helicopters,  electronic  devices  for 
navigation,      radar     and     communications 
These  require  the  technical  skills  of  close  to 
7.500  graduate  engineers  and  scientists  and 
more  than  19.000  others  working  m  our  vari- 
ous research  and  engineering  departments. 
In  order  to  reduce  our  dependence  on  de- 
fense business.  United  has  spent  an  average 
of  more  than  $30  million  (3.5  percent  sales) 
out  of  profits  each  year  for  the  past  5  years 
for  research  and  development  largely  aimed 
at  exploiting  current  producta  and  develop- 
ing new  products  for  commercial  and  Indus- 
trial markets. 

United  Aircraft  has  maintained  over  the 
years  a  preeminent  position  in  domestic  and 
foreign  commercial  aircraft  markets  which 
today  accounts  for  approximately  20  percent 
of  our  business.  It  Is  of  Interest  to  nota 
that  we  have  more  than  doubled  the  commer- 
clal  share  of  our  business  In  the  past  decade 
With  greater  utilization  of  air  transport  both 
passenger  and  freight,  we  foresee  an  hiipor- 
tant  increase  of  better  than  40  percent  in 
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this  business  over  the  next  decade  in 
order  to  maintain  our  position  In  thU  mar- 
ket  we  have  developed  out  of  profits  a  new 
turbofan  engine  which  Is  being  used  to  power 
the  highly  successful  Boeing  727  commercial 
aircraft  now  going  into  service  and  will  be 
used  to  power  the  Douglas  DC-e.  We  have 
also  developed  modifications  of  our  standard 
line  of  gas  turbine  engines  for  other  Indus- 
trial and  marine  applications.  Por  example 
these  engines  burning  natural  gas  are  being 
used  for  gasUne  pumping;  equipped  wnth 
free  turbines  and  generating  equipment,  they 
are  being  used  by  several  utility  companies 
as  peaking  power  unlU.  They  are  also  being 
tested  for  several  marine  applications  We 
believe  that  this  gas  turbine  technology 
originally  developed  for  aircraft  purposes  has 
many  broad  indiastrlal  and  marine  applica- 
tions, and  we  are  working  diligently  to  ex- 
ploit this  market. 

Tliree  of  the  four  domestic  commercial 
helicopter  airlines  are  using  Sikorsky  equip- 
ment, and  these  newer  aircraft  are  able  to 
operate  economlcaUy  enough  to  offer  a 
needed  transportation  convenience  to  the 
traveling  pubUc.  We  expect  an  expanded 
use  of  commercial  helicopters  as  transport 
vehicles  and  also  for  other  commercial  and 
Industrial  roles  such  as  servicing  off-shore 
oil  rigs,  as  a  lifting  crane  for  construction 
purposes  as  well  as  continued  use  as  a 
rescue  vehicle. 

Several  years  ago  we  started  the  Intensive 
development  of  fuel  cells,  as  we  feel  that  thU 
energy  conversion  device  offers  great  promise 
for  commercial  and  Industrial  applications. 
The  fuel  cell  converts  chemical  energy  direct- 
ly to  electricity  without  the  use  of  rotating 
machinery  and  at  a  considerably  higher  effi- 
ciency than  the  more  familiar,  conventional, 
energy  conversion  systems. 

Within  the  past  few  years  we  have  ac- 
quired rights  from  the  Zeiss  Co.  In  Germany, 
and  we  have  developed  and  marketed  world- 
wide an  electron-beam  cutting  and  welding 
machine  which  offers  manufacturers  a  new 
and  better  solution  to  many  manufacturing 
problems. 

Another  extremely  important  area  In  our 
opinion  Is  our  development  of  microminia- 
turized and  molecular  circuitry  for  use  In 
hospitals  and  health  Institutes.  Utilizing 
our  growing  technical  skills  In  the  bloscl- 
ences,  we  are  working  with  the  Nation's 
hospitals  to  develop  products  for  the  remote, 
continuous  monitoring  of  various  physiologi- 
cal conditions  with  no  wires  and  little  Incon- 
venience to  the  patient,  and  to  partially 
automate  postoperative  wards,  outpatient 
clinics  and  special  medical  equipment.  Such 
telemetry  devices  will  be  of  considerable  as- 
sistance to  the  medical  practitioner  and  re- 
search scientist. 

These  are  a  few  examples  of  the  efforts 
which  we  have  made  within  the  limitations 
of  oiur  financial  resources  to  expand  our  base 
Into  the  commercial  and  Industrial  markets, 
so  that  we  will  be  leas  dependent  upon  the 
defense  Industry.  While  we  are  making 
progress  In  this  direction.  It  wUl  take  many, 
many  years  to  supplant  with  commercial 
business  the  plant  capacity  and  employment 
now  utilized  by  Government  business.  If 
we  had  been  allowed  to  earn  a  normal  profit 
rate  on  our  military  business,  we  could  have 
progressed  further  and  faster  In  this  en- 
deavor. In  this  connection,  it  Is  significant 
to  note  that,  although  United  ranks  39th 
among  the  500  largest  companies  based  on 
total  sales.  It  holds  the  position  of  380th 
baaed  on  profit  as  a  percent  of  invested  capi- 
tal and  441st  based  on  profit  as  a  percent  of 
sales. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  like  to  say  that  a 
thorough  study  of  the  application  of  the  new 
technologies  to  clvU  and  social  problems  as 
proposed  by  the  bill  Introduced  by  Senator 
Haet  should  be  helpful  in  enabling  the  na- 
tional economy  to  adjust  Itself  to  disarma- 
ment.   I  believe  the  Government  can  Initiate 
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certain  actions  in  the  near  term  which  can 
be  constructive.  For  example,  I  believe  the 
Government  could  provide  more  extensive 
support  of  basic  research,  develop  expanded 
programs  In  the  blosclences  and  those  re- 
lated to  the  Improvement  of  the  clvUlan 
economy.  Investigate  new  sources  of  food, 
and  study  the  further  requirements  and 
consequences  of  automation  in  business  and 
Industry.  In  the  area  of  aerospace  Itself, 
consideration  could  well  be  given  to  the  full 
funding  of  an  accelerated  supersonic  trans- 
port program,  the  logistic  support  for  a  per- 
manent base  on  the  moon,  and  the  require- 
ments for  successful  outer  space  exploration. 
Thank  you. 


THE  LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  FITZ- 
GERALD  KENNEDY   WAS   FRIEND 
OF  PROVIDENCE  COLLEGE 
Mr.   ROONEY.     Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Fogarty]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER.    Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FOGARTY.    Mr.  Speaker,  our  late 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
a  good  friend  of  Providence  College  In 
my  State  of  Rhode  Island,  which  is  so 
ably  administered  by  its  president,  the 
Very  Reverend  Vincent  C.  Dore,  OP., 
and  in  all  of  the  words  of  eulogy  that 
have  been  expressed  following  the  un- 
timely death  of  the  President.  I  am  par- 
ticularly proud  of  the  high  tribute  that 
has  been  accorded  him  by  the  college. 
On  Monday,  November  25.  Providence 
College  honored  the  memory  of  our  late 
President  by  a  solemn  mass  of  requiem 
which  was  attended  by  the  entire  stu- 
dent body,  faculty,  college  personnel  and 
many  friends  and  relatives  of  the  college. 
On  that  occasion  the  Very  Reverend  Vin- 
cent C.  Dore,  O.P.,  celebrated  the  mass 
and  delivered  the  eulogy  for  President 
Kennedy  which  I  believe  ranks  as  one  of 
the  finest  tributes  of  the  many  that  have 
been  made.    Under  leave  to  extend  my 
remarks  I  would  like  to  Include  a  copy 
of  the  student  newspaper  of  Providence 
College,  the  Cowl,  which  contains  the 
eulogy: 

(From  the  Providence  (RJ.)   Cowl] 
PaKsttxNT  Kkwnxdt  AssAasmATB),  BuuxD  m 

AaUNOTON   YXSTXEOAY NATION   AND  WORLO 

Saddenkd — PRovmsNCK     Coixzox     Mourns 
Loss 

Following  a  pontifical  requiem  mass  offered 
by  His  Eminence  Richard  Cardinal  Cushlng, 
archbishop  of  Boston,  In  St.  Matthew's 
Cathedral  In  Washington,  D.C.,  the  casket 
containing  the  body  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  laid  to  rest  in  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  yesterday  afternoon. 

The  President  was  assassinated  last  Friday 
afternoon  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  dvu-lng  a  motor- 
cade through  the  downtown  area  of  that 
city.  He  succumbed  to  his  wounds  within  an 
hour  of  being  shot. 

The  alleged  assassin,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
was  murdered  on  Sunday  by  a  Dallas  night- 
club owner.  Jack  Rubensteln,  whUe  the  Dal- 
las police  were  transferring  him  to  another 
Jail. 

WhUe  the  casket  lay  on  a  catafalque  In  the 
East  Room  of  the  White  House  during  Satur- 
day, two  prleste  knelt  beside  It  In  sUent 
prayer.  Earlier  In  the  day,  mass  had  been 
offered  In  the  East  Room  for  the  famUy  and 
close  friends  of  the  President. 


From  Sunday  afternoon  at  2  pjn.  until 
yesterday  morning  at  10  ajn..  over  100,000 
people  filed  through  the  rotunda  of  the 
Capitol  to  view  the  casket  placed  on  the 
Lincoln  catafalque. 

At  times,  the  line  of  people  waiting  to  en- 
ter the  Capitol  and  view  the  solemn  scene 
extended  over  a  30-block-long  area.  Thcee 
waiting  In  the  chill  Washington  air  on  Sun- 
day evening  were  numbered  at  approximately 

300,000. 

At  Providence  College,  the  students  began 
their  weekend-long  observance  of  the  Presi- 
dent's assassination  with  an  all-night  vlgU 
in  the  Chapel  of  Aquinas  Hall  on  Friday. 

Starting  at  10  pjn.  on  that  evening,  mem- 
bers of  the  Providence  College  student  com- 
munity said  the  rosary  continuously  through 
the  night  until  7  ajn.  on  Satiu-day  morning 
when  mass  was  then  offered  for  the  repose 
of  President  Kennedy's  soul.  Masses  were 
also  offered  at  8  and  10  ajn. 

Yesterday  morning  at  9:30  aJn.,  a  solemn 
high  requiem  mass  was  offered  for  the  late 
Chief  Executive  in  Alumni  Hall.  The  cele- 
brant of  the  Mass  was  Very  Rev.  Vincent 
C.  Dore,  OP.,  president  of  the  college.  Pol- 
lowing  the  Gospel,  Father  Dore  delivered  a 
eulogy  for  the  assassinated  President. 

[From  the  Providence  (R.I.)  Cowl] 
PREsroxNT  or  Pbovtoinci  Colucgx  Exjlocizb 

PEESmXNT 

(The  following  Is  the  eulogy  for  President 
Kennedy  which  was  delivered  by  the  Very 
Reverend  Vincent  C.  Dore,  OP.,  president  of 
the  college,  at  yesterday's  requiem  mass  In 
Alumni  Hall.) 

On  this  sad  day  In  our  Nation's  history, 
you  are  assembled  to  assist  me  In  offering 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  mass,  in  solemn 
requiem,  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Providence  College  momiis  with  deepest 
sorrow  the  death  by  an  assassin's  bullets  o* 
our  Commander  In  Chief,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  on  Friday,  November  22. 

Our  martyred  President  was  a  courageous 
leader  of  our  people  who  ennobled  our  Na- 
tion as  a  virtuous  Individual;  as  a  devout 
man  who  loved  his  family;  and  as  a  scholar, 
author,  and  world  statesman  of  high  Ideals, 
lofty  aspirations,  and  noble  deeds. 

He  ennobled  our  Nation  and  the  world  by 
his  constant  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
Uberty,  Justice,  and  equality  and  their  ap- 
plication to  all  men  and  nations. 

May  the  blood  of  his  martyrdom  on  the 
altar  of  patriotism  be  the  seed  from  which 
will  spring  a  greater  xinlversal  understanding, 
a  higher  moral  social  order,  and  wider  hori- 
zons and  brighter  frontiers  of  peace  and  Jus- 
tice and  freedom  throughout  the  world. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  Indeed  one  of 
God's  great  noblemen.  May  his  memory  ever 
be  held  In  benediction  and  may  his  Inunortal 
soul  rest  In  peace. 

As  we  bow  our  heads  In  sorrow,  let  us  lift 
up  our  hearts  to  the  glory  of  the  resurrection 
and  ask  almighty  Ood  to  sustain  and  com- 
fort In  their  great  loee — his  young  widowed 
wife,  his  little  children,  his  parents,  and 
their  entire  family.  Let  us  also  include  in 
our  prayers  the  famUy  of  the  valiant  Dallas 
police  officer  who  lost  his  life  In  dedication 
to  his  line  of  duty  on  that  tragic  day. 

With  our  fellow  Americans  and  with  all 
men  and  nations  of  good  wUl  throughout  the 
world  we  unite  through  prayerful  petition 
and  supplication  to  almighty  God  that  He 
may  bless  our  new  President,  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  grant  him  health  and  strength 
and  wisdom  to  bear  the  heavy  burdens  placed 
upon  him  and  to  carry  forward  under  God 
and  with  God's  help  and  grace,  the  destiny 
of  our  beloved  America. 
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[From  the  Providence  (RJ.)  Cowl] 
Mnfo  FftOK  TBx  Eorroa 

America's  light  of  Uberty  to  the  world 
shone,  and  It  was  extinguished.  The  symbol 
of  freedom  to  the  Nation  and  the  peoples  of 
the  world  was,  and  then  It  waa  no  more. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  our  President,  had 
been  taken  from  us. 

Unbelieving,  we  sat  before  our  radios  and 
televisions  and  hoped  against  hope  that 
what  we  had  heard  was  no  more  than  a 
terrible  dream.  Could  this  man,  so  unlver- 
saUy  respected  and  loved,  have  been  so  sud- 
denly and  crueUy  removed  from  our  midst? 

Words  failed  us  as  we  sat  stunned  and  in- 
credulous. This,  we  said,  could  not  have 
happened  here,  today. 

Difficult  indeed  U  It  for  me,  as  It  Is  for  so 
many,  to  find  words  to  express  so  great  a 
loss.  The  loss  U  not  so  great,  so  shocking,  so 
\mbeUevable,  because  a  man  died.  Neither 
Is  It  such  because  a  President  died.  Rather, 
It  Is  because  this  man,  this  President,  died. 

The  spirit  of  our  late  President  is  such 
that  It  will  not  soon  fade.  For,  President 
Kennedy  was.  In  death  as  In  life,  so  much 
a  part  of  our  generation,  so  much  a  part 
of  us. 

F«ank  Dkvun. 


FOREIGN  AID  *'      '-, 

Mr.  PASSMAN.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  tojfuldress  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentlonan  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  like  to  mention  at  this  time  that 
It  Is  not  the  fault  of  the  Foreign  Opera- 
tions Subcommittee  of  ttie  Committee 
on  Appropriations  that  we  cannot  bring 
the  foreign  aid  bill  to  the  floor.  We  do 
not  have  an  authorization  as  yet.  My 
understanding  Is  that  the  other  body 
will  delay  taking  up  the  conference  re- 
port. In  addition  to  that  we  must  have 
a  Peace  Corps  authorization  and  an  In- 
ter-American Bank  Corporation  author- 
ization. 

I  am  anxious  to  get  rid  of  this  bill. 
We  had  800  hours  of  hearings;  some 
4.000  pages  of  testimony.  I  have  been 
sitting  on  a  hot  stove  waiting  for  an 
authorization.  The  quicker  I  get  It  the 
better  I  will  like  It,  so  do  not  blame  me 
for  the  delay,  please. 


PERSONAL  STATEMENT 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roll- 
call  No.  233  on  the  rule  covering  the 
indigent  defendants  bill  I  was  imavoid- 
ably  absent.  Had  I  been  present  I  would 
have  voted  "yea." 


THE    15TH    ANNIVERSARY    OP   THE 
ADOPTION    OF    THE    UNIVERSAL 
DECLARATION  ON  HUMAN  RIGHTS 
SHOWS    CONTINUED    DENIAL    OF 
FREEDOM  BEHIND  IRON  CURTAIN 
The  SPEAKER.    Under  previous  or- 
der of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois  [Mr.  PuciNSKi]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker.  De- 
cember 10  has  been  set  aside  to  observe 
the  15th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of 
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the  Universal  Declaration  on  Human 
Rights.  It  was  15  years  ago  this  month 
that  the  United  Nations  adopted  this 
charter;  this  document,  which  was  to 
testily  once  again  that  the  inalienable 
dignity  of  man  muat  be  respected  in  all 
of  its  aspects  and  that  the  United  Na- 
tions must  use  all  means  within  its 
power  to  insure  that  this  is  done. 

In  paying  tribute  to  the  15th  anniver- 
sary of  the  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights,  the  President  of  the  General  As- 
sembly. Carlos  Sosa  Rodriguez,  stated 
in  part: 


December  10 


The  AfMmbly  has  on  several  occasions 
asked  the  Secretary  to  disseminate  certain 
decisions  and  documents  as  widely  as  pos- 
sible. Today  we  can  express  our  satisfac- 
tion that  through  the  information  centers 
and  other  offlcea  of  the  United  Nations,  and 
with  the  cooperation  of  many  of  the  state 
members.  6.000  copies  of  the  adoption  of  the 
Universal  E>eclaration  on  Human  Rights  has 
been  distributed  (In  54  languages  this  year) , 
and  read  by  millions  of  persons  In  the  world. 

He  said  further: 

We  can  rejoice,  too.  that  those  copies  have 
reached  the  national  libraries  of  many 
member  States,  schools,  professional  associa- 
tions, and  centers  of  study  and  culture  and 
many  homes  In  aM  parts  of  the  world. 

Prom  this  statement  one  would  gather 
that,  indeed,  great  progress  has  been 
made  since  the  adoption  of  this  very  im- 
portant document  spelling  out  the  hu- 
man rights  of  people  throughout  the 
world.  It  would  appear  that  substan- 
tial progress  has  been  made  in  human 
digmty  until  one  is  reminded  that  none 
of  this  material  which  the  President  of 
the  General  Assembly  referred  to  in  his 
remarks  of  December  4.  is  available  to 
the  people  of  the  captive  nations,  nor  is 
it  being  distributed  in  any  of  the  captive 
nations  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly,  indeed,  has  a 
responsibility  to  ascertain  whether  it  is 
in  fact,  true  that  any  of  this  material 
in  freedom  and  human  dignity,  spelled 
out  in  the  human  rights  declaration 
which  is  being  distributed  by  the  United 
Nations  in  54  languages,  is  being  denied 
distribution  to  the  people  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain. 

On  this  15th  anniversary  we  should 
reflect  on  the  true  conditions  which  ex- 
ist today  in  the  captive  nations.  Surely 
no  one  can  deny  that  when  the  United 
Nations  General  Assembly  adopted  this 
very  important  document  15  years  ago. 
It  had  reason  to  hope  and  Insist  that  the 
provisions  of  the  charter  calling  for  free- 
,  dom  and  human  dignity  would  be  ap- 
f  plied  in  all  the  nations  which  want  to  be 
respected  and  regarded  by  the  rest  of  the 
world  as  civilized  nations. 

And  yet  we  And  that  today  in  one  of 
the  signatory  countries.  Poland,  the  same 
suppression  of  complete  freedom  con- 
tlJiues  that  existed  before  the  adopUon 
of  this  document.  There  has  been  some 
improvement  since  1956  but  on  basic 
freedoms,  very  lltUe.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  reports  most  recenUy  emanating 
out  of  Poland,  indicate  recently  there 
nave  been  some  very  severe  attacks  on 
the  freedom  of  reUglon  in  that   great 

?^H7'  "^^^^  ^  1^8«'  ^^  observe  its 
1.000th  anniversary  of  Christianity 


When  Is  this  document  given  any  real 
meaning  within  the  Soviet  Union  itself, 
when  we  hear  reports  of  political  perse- 
cutions of  people  of  the  Jewish  faith  who 
are  being  accused  and  sentenced  to  death 
or  long  prisons  terms  for  so-called  eco- 
nomic crimes  against  the  state,  when  in 
reality  their  only  crime  Is  a  deep  and 
abiding  belief  in  their  religious  teachings. 
How  much  longer  can  the  conscience 
of  the  free  world  remain  silent  in  the 
wake  of  these  mass  executions  of  Jewish 
people  within  the  Soviet  Union?  How 
much  meaning  can  we  attach  to  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
which  we  are  observing  today  In  the  face 
of  this  mass  persecution  of  Jewish  people 
in  the  Soviet  Union? 

So  it  would  appear  to  me.  Mr.  Speaker. 
that  on  this  15th  anniversary,  the  United 
Nations  ought  to  take  a  hard  look  and 
sec  just  how  well  is  this  Declaration 
of  Human  Rights  being  carried  out 
throughout  the  world  and  particularly, 
it  appears  to  me.  the  United  Nations  has 
a  responsibility  to  see  how  this  docu- 
ment is  being  carried  out  in  the  captive 
nations  of  Europe. 

The  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations,  a  highly  respected  organization 
of  men  and  women  who  has  been  victims 
of  both  Nazi  and  Communist  aggression 
and  who  have  gallant  records  of  service 
to  the  cause  of  freedom  and  dignity,  has 
prepared  a  most  impressive  analysis  of 
the  situation  that  now  exists  in  the  cap- 
tive nations  of  Europe;  the  situation  that 
exists  today.  15  years  after  the  adoption 
of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights. 

At  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks,  I 
shall  include  this  excellent  analysis  of 
the  situation  that  today  exists  in  each 
of  these  captive  nations,  because  I  think 
this  should  serve  as  an  impressive  basis 
for  the  United  Nations  to  Indeed  study 
the  real  conditions  and  how  the  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights  is  being  imple- 
mented In  these  captive  nations. 

I  shall  also  include  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  several  excerpts  of  reliable 
reports  emanating  out  of  Poland  which 
clearly  demonstrate  the  persecution  of 
the    Catholic   Church    in    that   nation. 
Certainly  one  cannot  deny  the  fact  that 
Poland  is  overwhelmingly  Roman  Cath- 
olic.   It  has  been  so  for  centuries.    It  Is 
not  my  purpose  nor  anyone  else's  pur- 
pose, as  far  as  I  know,  to  impose  any 
particular  religion  upon  any  particular 
nation.    But  the  fact  remains  that  Po- 
land had  been  a  Catholic  nation  long 
before  the  Communists  took  this  country 
over  by  fraud  and  deceit.    Today,  under 
Communist   rule,   every   effort   is   being 
made,  although  extremely  subtle,  to  de- 
stroy the  very  roots  of  these  religious 
peoples'  belief  in  God. 

It  would  appear  to  me  that  on  this 
15th  anniversary  of  the  adoption  of  the 
declaration  of  human  rights  the  United 
Nations  has  a  responsibility  to  investi- 
gate these  charges.  The  United  Nations 
did  not  hesitate  to  use  the  provisions  of 
article  18  of  the  universal  declaration  to 
send  an  inspection  team  Into  Vietnam  to 
see  whether  charges  of  religious  persecu- 
tion in  that  nation  were  true.  The  UJ^. 
Commission  was  sent  to  Vietnam  with 
dispatch.    It  appears  to  me  that  if  we  are 


to  give  real  credence  and  real  meaning 
if  we  are  going  to  have  sustained  and' 
continued  respect  for  the  integrity  of  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly,  the 
United  Nations  General  Assembly  ought 
to    dispatch   similar   InspecUon    teams 
forthwith,  yes.   Into   the   Soviet   Union 
Itself,  to  see  what  are  the  real  facts  be- 
hind the  religious  persecution  of  thou- 
sands of  people  of  Jewish  faith  in  that 
country.     I   think   the   United   Nations 
ought  to  also  send  a  special  inspection 
team  into  Poland  to  see  what  Is  happen- 
ing to  religious  freedom  in  that  country. 
I  believe  the  United  Nations  ought  to 
send  Inspection  teams  into  every  other 
country  where  there  are  reports  of  vio- 
lations of  the  universal  declaration  of 
human  rights  and  where  no  tuition  is  be- 
ing taken  by  such  nation  to  correct  these 
abuses.    Only  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we 
as  Americans  look  upon  this  declaration 
as  being  fully  meaningful  and  only  then 
can  we  look  upon  the  United  Nations  as 
being  dedicated  and  sincere  in  holding 
up  those  lofty  principles  adopted  in  1948. 
It  is  my  hope  this  General  Assembly  Is 
going  to  move  decisively  to  investigate 
the  charges  of  violations  of  this  declara- 
tion which  are  so  excellently  spelled  out 
in  the  document  that  has  been  prepared 
by  the  Assembly  of  Captive  European 
Nations  In  New  York.    Unless  the  UN 
moves  with  dispatch.  Mr.  Speaker    we 
will  have  to  conclude  that  the  UJJ.  has  a 
double  standard;  one  for  the  free  world 
where  U.N.  investigations  are  frequent! 
and  one  for  that  part  of  the  world  domi- 
nated by  Communists,  where  U.N.  In- 
vestigations are  nonexistent.    Once  we 
reach  such  a  regrettable  conclusion,  then 
how  much  longer  can  we  in  the  United 
States  continue  to  support  the  U.N.? 

I  submit  the  charges  contained  in  this 
document  which  I  will  include  in  the 
Record  today  at  the  conclusion  of  my 
remarks,  certainly  give  all  of  us  cause 
for  concern.    Yes.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are 
looking  for  a  world  that  we  can  all  live 
in;   but  we  seek  a  world  in  which  all 
mankind  can  live  in  peace,  in  freedom 
and  with  dignity.    We  are  not  looking 
for  a  world  that  closes  its  eyes  and  turns 
its  cheek  on  the  fact  that  180  million 
people  today  are  living  in  Communist 
bondage  within  the  orbit  of  the  Soviet 
Union  in  the  captive  nations  of  Europe. 
Nor  are  we  looking  toward  a  world  whose 
security  Is   being   threatened   with  de- 
struction through  subversion  and  denial 
of  human  dignity. 

Certainly,  we  are  not  trying  to  Impose 
any  political  philosophies  on  any  of  these 
naUons.  But  I  submit  if  the  United  Na- 
tlMis  is  going  to  give  any  meaning  at  all 
to  the  universal  declaration  on  human 
rights,  or  even  to  its  own  basic  charter. 
It  has  the  responsibility  to  the  people  of 
this  world  to  investigate  with  the  same 
vigor  and  the  same  thoroughness  in  these 
captive  nations,  charges  of  persecution, 
as  it  investigated  similar  charges  In 
Vietnam  within  the  provisions  of  article 
XVni  in  the  universal  declaration  of  the 
United  Nations  Charter  itself. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  should  like  at  this  point 
to  include  in  the  Record  the  complete 
statement  of  the  Assembly  of  Captive 
European  Nations  and  their  analysis  of 
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denial  of  human  Hghts  in  Eastern  Eu- 
rope. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Lib- 
oNATi).  Without  objection.  It  Is  so  or- 
dered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  this  \a 
a  historic  document  and,  in  my  Judg- 
ment, I  think  It  should  serve  as  a  guide- 
post  for  those  who  throughout  the  world 
are  concerned  about  retaining  freedom 
and  dignity  for  man.  I  also  include  at 
the  conclusion  of  this  document  ex- 
cerpts from  the  Inter-Catholic  Press 
Agency  about  present  conditions  in  Po- 
land regarding  freedom  of  religion. 
These  also  should  be  thoroughly  checked 
by  the  United  Nations  if  it  Is  serious 
about  the  universal  declaration  of  hu- 
man rights. 

The  matter  referred  to  follows: 
Denial  or  Hitman  Rights  in  Eastehn  Eu- 
rope— 16  Ykass  Arrxa  the  Adoption  or  the 
UNivxasAi.  Declaration 

This  sxirvey  was  prepared  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Boleslaw  Blega,  Poland,  chairman  of 
the  Economic-Social  Committee  of  ACEN. 
The  national  contributors  were:  Rexhep 
Krasnlqi,  Albania;  Dlmitar  Petkoff,  Bulgaria; 
L«onhard  Vahter,  Estonia;  Vllls  Hazners, 
Latvia;  Vytautaa  Vaitlekunas,  Lithuania; 
lancu  Zlssu.  Rumania. 

GEMESAL  COMMrrmC   (lOTH  SESSION) 

Chairman:  Aleksander  Kutt,  Estonia. 

Vice  chairman:  Perenc  Nagy,  Hungary. 

Members:  Vasll  Germenjl,  Albania;  George 
M.  Dlmltrov,  Bulgaria;  Jozef  Lettrich. 
Czechoslovakia;  Vllls  Masens,  Latvia;  Va- 
clovas  Sidzlkauskas,  Lithuania;  Stefan  Kor- 
bonski,  Poland;  Constantln  Vlsolanu,  Ru- 
mania. 

Secretary  General :  Brutus  Coste,  Rumania. 

Deputy  Secretary  General:  Edmund  Gas- 
par,  Hungary. 

Observers:  Adolf  Prochazka,  Christian 
Democratic  Union  of  Central  Europe;  Wlady- 
Blaw  Michalak.  International  Center  of  Free 
Trade  UnlonlsU  In  Exile;  Henrlkas  Blazas. 
International  Peasant  Union;  Raoul  Bossy. 
Liberal  Democratic  Union  of  Central  Exirope; 
George  Petkoff,  Socialist  Union  of  Central 
Eastern  Europe. 

CHAISMEN   OF  THE  WOKKINO  COMMITTEXS 

Political-legal:  Antanas  Trlmakas,  Lith- 
uania. 

Economic-social:   Boleslaw  Blega,  Poland. 

Cultural-information:  Augustin  Popa.  Ru- 
mania. 

iNTRootrenoN 
"Recognition  of  the  Inherent  dignity,  and 
of  the  equal  and  Inalienable  rights  of  all 
members  of  the  human  family  is  the  founda- 
tion of  freedom.  Justice,  and  peace  in  the 
world." 

Thus  opens  the  preamble  to  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights,  whose  16th 
anniversary  is  being  celebrated  by  the 
civilized  world  during  thU  month  of  Decem- 
ber 1963.  Indeed,  justice  and  peace  In  the 
world  cannot  be  assured  If  the  freedom  of  the 
Individual,  and  through  him  of  communities 
and  nations,  is  denied.  The  principle  that 
freedom  is  Indivisible  and  that  a  divided 
world  cannot  live  at  peace,  are  universally 
accepted.  Yet  the  European  continent,  the 
cradle  of  western  civilization,  remains  artifi- 
cially divided  by  the  Iron  Curtain.  On  the 
one  side  are  the  free  nations,  living  under 
governments  of  their  own  choosing,  and  on 
the  other— nations  subjected  to  regimes  im- 
posed by  the  ConununUts  directed  from  Mos- 
cow and  supported  by  the  mlllUry  might  of 
tne  Soviet  Union  and  its  political  agenta. 
T^ese  regimes  style  themselves  officially  as 
dictatorships,  and  their  philosophy  of  govern- 
ment Is  based  on  tyranny  and  aggression. 


The  Assembly  of  Captive  European  Nations, 
the  free  voice  of  the  silenced  peoples  of  Al- 
bania, Bulgaria,  Czechoslovakia.  Estonia, 
Hungary,  Latvia.  Lithuania.  Poland,  and 
Rumania,  takes  this  occasion  of  the  celebra- 
tion of  the  16th  anniversary  of  the  proclama- 
tion of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  to  present  briefly  the  special  plight 
of  the  captive  nations  in  this  respect. 
Throughout  all  east-central  Europe,  now 
under  the  Communist  rule — as  In  other  areas 
subject  to  Soviet  domination — there  exists 
a  constant  violation  or  a  flat  denial  of  funda- 
mental human  rights  and  freedoms,  despite 
the  recent  slight  trends  toward  eliminating, 
as  unnecessary,  some  of  the  ugliest  featxires 
of  a  system  of  terror  and  oppression. 

The  denials  and  violations  of  human  rights 
In  the  countries  of  east-central  Euirope, 
which  are  so  manifest  and  unquestionable! 
are  of  concern  not  only  to  the  nations  af- 
fected by  them;  they  should  be  of  equal  con- 
cern to  all  other  nations  of  the  free  world. 
To  free  peoples  It  Is  a  matter  of  simple  moral 
obligation  to  support  and  comfort  the  op- 
pressed. There  are  also  legal  International 
obligations  res\ilUng  from  International 
agreements  and  treaties  concluded  during 
and  after  World  War  II  between  the  Western 
Powers  and  the  present  violators  of  these 
contracted  obligations. 

The  provisions  of  these  agreements  and 
treaties  give  the  Western  powers  the  means 
and  authority  to  demand  of  the  U.S3JI.  and 
the  regimes  In  power  In  east-central  Europe 
that  they  cease  to  violate  human  rights  In 
these  covmtrles  and  that  they  fully  restore 
them  to  the  peoples  concerned. 

I.  HUMAN  SIGHTS  IN  CAPTIVE  EXTSOPE 

The  primary  and  most  serloxis  denial  of 
human  rights  In  the  east-central  European 
countries    stems    from    the    suppression    of 
their  Independence  and  sovereignty.    In  the 
course  of  World  War  U,  and  since  the  ces- 
sation of  hostilities,  the  Government  of  the 
Union    of   Soviet   Socialist   Republics    com- 
mitted the  following  aggressive  acts  against 
the  sovereign  states  of  central  and  eastern 
Europe:    (a)    Entered  Into,  and  carried  out. 
secret  agreemente  with  Hitler's  Germany  to 
destroy  the  political  Independence  and  ter- 
ritorial Integrity  of  Estonia.  Latvia.  Lithu- 
ania,  Poland,   and   Rumania;    (b)    Invaded, 
with  Its  armed  forces,  the  territories  of  Lith- 
uania,  Latvia,   and   Estonia.   Imposed  upon 
them  governments   subservient  of  Moscow, 
and  forcibly  Incorporated  these  sUtes  Into 
the  Soviet  Union;   (c)  by  means  of  mUltary 
force,  fraud,  and  terror.  Imposed   Commu- 
nist regimes  subservient  to  Moscow  on  Po- 
land. Rumania,  Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  Al- 
bania;    (d)     by    subversion    and    threat    of 
force,  staged  a  coup  d'etat  in  Czechoslovakia 
and  enforced  upon  that  country  a  Commu- 
nist regime  servile  to  Moscow,  and  a  Soviet 
system.     The  subjugation  of  the  nine  sov- 
ereign nations  and   theU-  ruthless  colonial 
exploitation   by   the   Soviets   has  created   a 
situation  In  Europe  which  Is  rejected  by  the 
respective  peoples,  and  which  precludes  the 
establUhment  of  a  Just  and  durable  peace. 
Baltic  States 
The  case  of  the  three  Baltic  States  of  Es- 
tonia, Latvia,  and  Lithuania  being  of  some- 
what different  character  than  the  others,  let 
tis  examine  It  first. 

Profiting  by  the  political  confusion  at  the 
outset  of  World  War  n,  the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment, which  signed  with  each  a  separate 
treaty  of  nonaggresslon  and  peaceful  settle- 
ment of  disputes  In  1926  and  1932.  now 
forced  these  states  to  sign  the  so-called 
pacts  of  mutual  assistance — providing  for  the 
establishment  of  Soviet  military  bases.  On 
June  1*-16,  1840,  the  Kremlin  presented  an 
ultimatum  to  the  Governments  of  Lithu- 
ania, Latvia,  and  Estonia,  and  2  days  later 
Soviet  mlUtary  troop*  Invaded  and  occupied 
these  countries. 
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The  legal  Governments  of  Estonia.  Latvia, 
and  Lithuania  were  forced  to  resign  and 
were  replaced  by  puppet  regimes  faithful  to 
Moscow.  Soviet-supervised  bogus  elections 
were  held  In  July  1940.  The  Incorporation 
of  the  Baltic  States  in  the  U.8.S.R.  was  com- 
pleted on  August  3,  6,  and  6,  1940,  when  the 
Supreme  Soviet  of  the  U3.SJI.  granted  a 
petition  to  that  effect  by  the  puppet  parlia- 
ments. A  political,  economic,  cultural,  and 
social  system  patterned  on  that  of  Soviet 
Russia  was  forcibly  Imposed  upon  the  peo- 
ples of  the  subjugated  Baltic  countries. 

The  forcible  Incorporation  of  the  Baltic 
States,  however,  has  not  been  recognized  by 
most  of  the  free  nations,  and  the  diplomatic 
representations  of  these  states  are  still  rec- 
ognized as  the  true  representatives  of  the 
Baltic  countries. 

Under  the  Imposed  Soviet  regimes  In  the 
Soviet-occupied  Baltic  States  most  of  the 
basic  freedoms  and  rights  of  the  Individual 
are  suppressed.  Free  expression  of  opinion 
for  Instance,  Is  completely  Impossible  as  all 
the  media  of  commimlcations  have  become 
Instruments  of  Communist  Indoctrination. 
As  A.  Vlshlnsky.  who  directed  Latvia's  en- 
slavement, bluntly  admitted,  "In  our  state 
naturally  there  Is  •  •  •  no  place  for  freel 
dom  of  speech,  press,  and  so  on  for  the  foes 
of  socialism." 

The  concept  of  class  warfare,  coupled  with 
the  Ideal  of  building  the  new  socialist  order, 
have  served  as  a  Justification  to  deprive 
them  of  the  right  to  equality  of  opportunity, 
freedom  of  movement,  the  rtght  to  hold  pri- 
vate property,  freedom  of  enterprise,  the 
right  to  choose  and  change  Jobs,  and  other 
political,  economic,  and  social  rights  and 
prlvUeges. 

The  laws  of  once-Independent  states  were 
annulled  and  replaced  by  Soviet  laws  and 
the  constitutions  on  the  Soviet  pattern  were 
thrust  upon  them. 

Personal  security  Is  nonexistent.  The  fate 
of  people  Is  at  the  discretion  of  the  Soviet 
security  police.  The  Moscow-dominated  re- 
gimes have  constantly  used  terror  to  main- 
tain themselves  In  power.  The  most  self- 
Indlctlng  actions  of  the  Soviets  and  their 
Communist  agents  have  been  the  mass  de- 
pOTtatlons  aimed  at  terrorizing  the  popula- 
tion Into  obedience  and  eliminating  any 
sign  of  opposition.  Between  1941  and  1960. 
almost  a  mUllon  persons  were  deported  to 
Siberia  and  other  Par  Eastern  regions  of  the 
Soviet  Union. 

Deportations  are  now  carried  out  under 
various  other  disguises,  such  as  the  transfer 
of  young  people  for  preunlverslty  practice  to 
the  virgin  lands  of  Siberia,  or  by  voluntary 
applications  of  a  prescribed  number  of  peo- 
ple to  complete  the  Estonian.  Latvian,  and 
Lithuanian  quoU  of  persona  to  be  sent  to 
study  socialism. 

The  disruption  of  the  Juridical  system  by 
the  CommunisU  deprived  the  peoples  of  aU 
personal  security.  The  Soviet  Codes  of  ClvU 
and  Criminal  Procedures  were  Introduced. 
The  Ill-famed  people's  courts  were  estab- 
lished, with  Judges  appointed  by  the  Com- 
munist Party. 

The  predominantly  agricultural  Baltic 
countries  were  forcibly  collectivized  and  the 
resistance  of  peasants  and  farmers  against 
collectivization  was  broken  by  the  most  ruth- 
less measures,  Including  deportations.  The 
ConsUtutlons  "guarantee"  freedom  of  re- 
ligious worship  as  well  as  of  antireliglous 
propaganda.  In  practice,  however,  only  the 
latter  part  of  the  provision  Is  applied — with 
all  available  means — while  the  regime  prac- 
tices active  Intolerance  toward  all  the 
churches  and  creeds.  The  church  hierarchy 
and  administration  has  been  subjected  to 
strict  state  controls  and  pressures. 

Since  Lithuania  is  predominantly  Roman 
Catholic,  the  main  blows  against  religion 
were  directed  against  the  clergy  and  laymen 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Out  of  14 
Roman  Catholic  bishops  and  auxiliaries,  only 
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4  »n  l«ft  In  th«  country,  and  only  2  of  tbem 
»r«  authorized  to  perform  their  funcUoo*. 
All  others  hav«  been  murdered.  Jailed  d*- 
port«l  or  exiled.  Or  1.64«  pn««to.  only  741 
are  left  free  and  alive.  Ail  monaaterta*  have 
b—a  doeed  and  all  church  property  conils- 
eatod.  Other  churches  aiKl  denomlnaUona 
have  auffered  equally  at  the  hands  of  the 
Communist  authorlUes.  Bellgloua  Instruc- 
tion has  been  forbidden. 

Unlversltlea  and  colleges  are  closed  to  those 
who  cannot  procxire  a  cerUflcate  of  pollUcal 
reliability.  A  minimum  condition  of  ad- 
mission to  Institutions  of  higher  learning  la 
the  fulfUlment  of  2  years  of  apprenticeship 
in  industry,  mines  or  agriculture. 

Free  choice  of  work  does  not  exist  Any 
change  of  employment  is  under  strict  reeu- 
laUon  by  the  state.  It  Is  practically  impos- 
sible for  an  agricultural  worker  to  get  per- 
mission to  move  Into  the  city.  PracUcally 
all  private  property  rights  have  been  elimi- 
nated. Land,  foreet,  waters,  private  Industry 
commerce,  banks,  and  other  economic  enter- 
prises were  naUonallzed  without  compensa- 
tion. 

Albania 
After  Albania  was  Inraded  by  fascist  Italy 
In  AprU  1939.  the  Albanian  resistance  move- 
ment split  into  three  major  branches  one  of 
which  was  Infiltrated  by  the  Communists, 
who  set  up  a  "movement  of  national  llbera- 
Uon."       Subsequently      Communist      Party 
leader  Inver  Hoxha  was  named  Premier  o* 
the  Communist-sponsored  provisional  Demo- 
craUc  Government  of  Albania,  established  In 
October  1944.     The  fraudulent  elections  of 
December  1946.  resulted  In  the  proclamaUon 
of  a  People's  Republic  on  January  12.  1946 
A   new   Constitution,    patterned   on   that   of 
Soviet  Russia,  was  adopted  In  March   1946 
All  the  non-Communist  leaders  of  the  "dem- 
ocraUc  front"  were  liquidated  and  aU  gov- 
ernmental poets  placed  in  the  hands  of  the 
only  party  (Communist). 

The  common  laws,  both  civil  and  penal 
and  the  new  Constitution  of  1950  are  based 
on  Soviet  models.  The  penal  code,  adopted 
in  May  1954.  even  exceeds  In  severity  the  So- 
viet code  for  crimes  committed  against  the 
state  OT  the  party.  The  most  elementary 
human  rights  of  the  Albanian  people  are 
flagrantly  violated  and  very  often  the  regime 
does  not  even  pretend  to  observe  them 

All  authortty  and  politleal  power  rests  In 
tte  hands  of  the  Politburo  of  the  Albanian 
Workers  (Communist)  Party.  The  People's 
Council  (Soviet.)  which  are  described  to 
article  S  or  the  Constitution  as  the  basis  of 
political  power,  are  merely  tools  of  the  Com- 

mi't^\'^  ^  ^"  inadvertenuy  ad- 
mitted by  the  official  organ  of  the  party  the 
newspaper  Bashklml  on  August  28,  1962'  the 
ite^ubllc  is  actually  a  private  preserve  of  the 

#.^f..P?'*""^  equality  of  all  citizens  be- 
fore the  law  under  article  14  of  the  Constl- 
tutton  U  contradicted  by  article  21  which 
asrtgn.  a  specUl  place  to  "the  most  active 
and  politically  conscious  citizens"  le  to 
the  party  members.  ' 

In  practice  a  mere  decree  can  reverse  a 
basic  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

The  Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  of  1953 
of^i?^-^  l^^  constitutional  guarantee 
./  !^       ?^'  '''  defense  to  the  extent  that 

l?,^***l*.K*°  ^  ^°  *»^«  »o«  -rfous 
«*e  without  the  participation  of  legal  coun- 
sel for  the  defense.  Special  provisions  of  the 
code  (sees.  342-346)  dealing  with  the  trial 
of  counterrevolutionary  terrorists  In  a  sum- 
t?.^ot?"'*^'°^  expressly  exclude  the  par- 
ticipation of  counsel  for  the  defense 

One  of  the  most  striking  violations  of  the 
Principles  Of  legality  and  Justice,  recognized 
SUc^lS  i?  "1  "^"^'"^  countries,  TlS 
?^oir.o°' ,'**'°*^**^*y  »"  crtalnal  cases. 

1964  Virtually  consecrates  the  prtnclole  of 
defined  by  Minister  of  Justice  Bllbll  Kloit 
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before  the  National  Assembly  on  May  aa, 
1962:  "We  have  elaborated  arUcle  83  so  that 
it  provides  penalUes  for  the  acUvlUes  of  war 
criminals  who  escaped  and  served  American 
Imperialism  previous  to  AlbanU's  Uberation 
by  the  forces  of  the  prseent  r««lme." 

Prewar  Albania  respected  all  faiths,  and 
the   Uberty    to   practice   them   was  assured. 
Under  the  Communlau  all  religious  bodies 
have  been  brought  completely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Government,    in  November  1949 
a  Uw  was  enacted  requiring  that  the  heads 
of  the  religious  communlUes,  as  well  as  the 
chiefs  of  the  various  sects,  be  approved  by 
the  Council  of  MinUters.    According  to  this 
law  every  church  Is  obligated  to  develop  In 
Its  adherenu  a  sense  of  loyalty  to  the  regime. 
Bulgaria 
At  the  end  of  World  War  II— In  September 
^^** — ^^    Soviet    army    occupied    Bulgaria 
Thanks  to  Its  Intervention,  the  Communists 
became,    by    1948.    the    full    masters   of   the 
country.    The  democratic  opposition  parties 
were  banned.    Their  leaders  were  Imprisoned 
or  even  condemned  to  death.     All  pollUcal 
and  human  rights  were  suppressed. 

One  of  the  longest  chapters  of  the  Con- 
stltuuon  of  December  1947  Is  that  dealing 
with  the  "basic  rights  and  obligations  of 
citizens."  As  in  the  Soviet  Constitution  a 
wide  range  of  civil  liberties  and  economic 
and  social  rights  la  expUcltly  guaranteed. 
However,  the  provisions  for  the  'basic  rights 
and  obligations'  of  Bulgarian  citizens  are 
no  more  than  a  travesty  of  JusUce.  Com- 
munist theory  in  Itself  repudiates  any  claim 
to  natural  or  vested  rights  of  Individuals. 

The  application  of  Communist  civil  rights 
shows  that  "equality  before  the  law"  means 
prlvUege  for  the  ruling  circles  and  discrim- 
ination against  "unreliable"  elements; 
"equality  between  men  and  women"  means 
equal  exploitation  of  women;  "separation  of 
the  church  from  the  state"  means  the  elimi- 
nation of  any  spiritual  force  from  public  life 
Art  and  science,  as  weU  as  education  and 
health,  are  "cared  for"  by  the  state.  The 
clauses  of  the  Constitution  pertaining  to 
"the  right  and  duty"  to  engage  In  "socially 
useful  work"  are  particularly  flexible-  the 
Government  determines  which  work  Is  "so- 
cially useful"  and  binds  all  citizens  to  Jobs 
without  freedom  of  choice  or  movement. 

The  constitutional  gimrantees  of  the  In- 
vlolabuity  o;  individual  liberty,  domicile, 
correspondence,  and  freedom  of  the  press, 
speech,  assembly  and  association  are  the 
most  eloquent  examples  of  Communist  hy- 
pocrisy, being  countermanded  In  law  and  In 
administrative  regulations.  The  very  essence 
of  a  democratic  form  of  government  Is  re- 
futed by  the  clear  denial  of  the  fundamental 
right  of  freedom  of  poUtlcal  opinion. 

The  Constitution  openly  prohibits  and 
punishes  the  formaUon  of,  and  participation 
in,  any  organization  whose  aim  might  de- 
viate from  the  official  Ideology  of  the  kov- 
ernment.  ~, 

The   Communist  Judicial   system   Is^,  cen- 
tralized under  the  Ministry  of  Justice     Al- 
though   the    Constitution     (art.-  54)\pro- 
vldes   for   the  Independence  of  Juages/Hbe 
Rules  of  Penal  Procedure  and  Court  OrSr 
nizatlon  of   1960  nullify  that  provision  bi 
stating  that  such  Independence   "does   not 
place  Judges   above  the  working  class    the 
party,  or  the  political  policy  of  the  p^irtT- 
Thepresent  Bulgarian  Code  of  Criminal  Pro- 
cetfm^asslgns  the  function  of  police  Investi- 
gation to  the  People's  PoUce  (militia)     the 
Office  of   State  Security  and   other   admin- 
istrative agencies  (sec.  131);  the  pretrial  In- 
yestlgaUon    of    poUtlcal    or    counterrevolu- 
tionary  crimes   U  carried   out  only  by   the 
Secret    Police    (sec.    143).     Since    both    the 
police  Inquiry  and  the  Judicial  Investigation 
are  supervised  by  the  government  attorney. 
the  obJecUvlty  of  these  procedures  Is  Justi- 
fiably doubtful.    Lawyers  represent  the  In- 
terest of  the  regime  rather  than  that  of  their 
clients.     The  example  of  the  defense  during 
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the  weU-known  trial  of  Tralcho  Rostov  In 
1949  demonstrates  this  point. 

EducaUon  in  present-day  Bulgaria  amoimts 
to  a  ruthless  Communist  IndoctrinaUon 
aimed  at  the  SovletlzaUon  and  Russlfica- 
tlon  of  the  Bulgarian  people.  ImlUtlon  of 
Soviet  culture,  arts,  and  sciences  U  the  only 
guiding  principle. 

Evidence    of    the    suppression    of    human 
rlghU  by   the  Government  of  Bulgaria  has 
been  gathered  by  the  United  Nations  orga- 
nization.    After  being  presented  by  the  Al- 
lied   Powers    with    incriminating    evidence 
accusing  the  Government  of  Bulgaria   (to- 
gether with  those  of  Hungary  and  Romania) 
of  vlolaUng  the  provisions  of  articles  2  and 
36  of  the  peace  treaty,  the  General  Assem- 
bly dealt  with  this  matter  in  Its  resoluUons 
Nos.  272   (in)   and  294  (IV).     The  case  was 
brought   to   the  attention   of  the   Interna- 
tional  Court  of  Justice,  which   ruled   that 
the   peace    treaty   disputes   did    exist.     The 
accused    governments,    however,    backed   by 
the  Soviet  Union,  have  consistently  refused 
even  to  entertain  any  discussion  of  this  U- 
sue.     As  a  consequence,  the  General  Assem- 
bly,  In  resolution  No.  386    (V),  condemned 
the  GovemmenU  of  Bulgaria.  Hungary   and 
Romania  for  the  wilful  refusal  to  f ulfiU  their 
obligations  under  the  provisions  of  the  peace 
treaty. 

Chechoslovakia 
At  the  end  of  the  Second  World  War  a 
large  part  of  Czechoslovakia  was  "liberated" 
by  the  Red  Army.  The  C»choslovak  Com- 
munist leaders,  who  had  spent  the  war  years 
In  Moscow,  returned  to  Czechoslovakia  on 
the  heels  of  the  Red  Army  and  exacted  a 
share  in  the  government  out  of  proportion 
to  the  pollUcal  poslUons  they  had  occupied 
prior  to  the  war. 

The  presence  of  the  Soviet  armed  forces 
created  condlUons  favorable  to  the  Commu- 
nist minority,  a  political  struggle  between 
the  Communists  and  the  non-Communists 
broke  out  even  before  the  whole  of  th  ^  coun- 
try was  free,  and  lasted  throughout  1946-48 
In  their  successful  attempt  to  break  the 
resistance  of  their  opponents,  the  Commu- 
nists used  the  Uniform  Trade  Union  which 
they  controlled.  The  "revoluUonary"  work- 
ers' councils  In  the  factories  and  mines— 
consisting  almost  exclusively  of  Commu- 
nists—the  Workers'  Militias,  the  centralized 
police  force— all  controlled  by  the  machinery 
of  the  Communist  Party— and  the  notorious 
acUon  committees"  were  trained  and  pre- 
pared for  decisive  action. 

Soviet  Deputy  Foreign  Minister  V  A  Zorln 
arrived  In  Prague  at  the  peak  of  the  Com- 
munist-provoked governmental  crisis  of 
February  1948.  to  help  and  guide  the  devel- 
opments. Threatened  by  civil  war  and  the 
Intervention  of  the  Red  Army.  President 
Benes  yielded  to  the  Communists. 

The  new  parliament  enacted  various  laws 
desUned  to  safeguard  and  strengthen  the 
position  of  the  Communist  regime 

Communist  "JusUce"  Is  characterized  by 
the  penal  code  which  provides  that  "enemies 
of  the  people "  should  be  more  severely  pun- 
ished than  Communists  for  the  same  offenses. 
and  that  sabotage  of  any  kind  consUtutes 
an  act  of  treason. 

..  J'^lf  "°w  °'  personal  freedom  is  made  pos- 
sible by  the  legislation  on  forced  labor  and 
by  the  practices  of  the  naUonal  security 
organs.  ' 

The  function  of  the  courts  as  the  last  re- 
course of  an  Individual  against  the  Infrlnge- 
'^°'  °L^^  liberties  by  the  state  does  not 
ejosi:  The  question  as  to  who  la  guilty  and 
who  U  innocent  will  in  the  end  be  decided 
by  the  party,  with  the  help  of  the  naUonal 
security  organs."  declared  Rude  Pravo  on 
December  18.  1952.  The  Communist  noUon 
Of  Independence  of  the  Judiciary  Is  simi- 
larly perverted:  under  secUon  143  of  the 
Communist  ConsUtutlon  of  1948,  the  Judges 
are  bound  not  only  by  the  laws,  ordinances 
and  decrees  of  the  admlnlstraUon,  but  also 
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by  "the  principles  of  the  people's  demoeratla 
order."  which  are  determined  by  the  Party. 
Freedom  of  expression  Is  restricted  to  opin- 
ions and  creaUons  which  are  approved  by 
the  Conununlst  Party  leadership.  Czecho- 
slovak penal  law  provides  the  basis  for  • 
system  of  forced  labor  employed  as  a  means 
of  political  coercion  or  punishment  for  hold- 
ing or  expressing  political  views  (UJ».-1X,.0, 
Report  of  the  Ad  Hoc  Committee  on  Forced 
Ubor,  M). 

The  regulations  on  freedom  of  the  press 
restrict  the  right  to  publish  newspapers  to 
organlsaUons  controlled  by  the  regUne. 

The  Inclusion  of  the  concept  of  the  "right 
to  work"  In  the  Constitution  provided  the 
Communists  with  a  legal  basis  for  the  coer- 
cion of  labor.  Enforced  assignments  of  la- 
bor, which  take  many  forms,  also  deny  free- 
dom of  residence.  Section  1  of  decree  No. 
138  of  1951  on  the  organlzaUon  of  labor  re- 
cruitment states  that  "manpower  mxist  be 
■scored  by  recruitment."  Forced  labor  Is 
widely  used  In  CEechoslovakla.  even  though 
an  amendment  of  October  30,  1952  (Act,  No, 
67,  1952.  art.  Ill,  sec.  3)  changed  the  term 
"forced  labor  camps"  (as  used  In  the  Crimi- 
nal Codes  of  1950)  to  "translUonal  establish- 
ments of  the  Ministry  of  NaUonal  Security." 
A  new  element  at  discrimination  In  the 
sphere  of  social  aecurlty  was  Introdxiced  by 
an  act  of  July  3,  1968.  No.  48.  Article  III  of 
this  act  reads:  "The  Social  Security  Com- 
missions of  the  councils  of  the  District  Na- 
tional Committee  may  reduce  the  social  se- 
curity benefits  of  persons  who  were  notable 
representatives  of  the  former  pollUcal  and 
economic  order  •  •  •  ^nd  also  of  persons 
who,  before  becoming  employees,  were  self- 
employed." 

Discrimination  In  education  Is  quite  ram- 
pant and  the  class  viewpoint  is  the  only  cri- 
terion. "The  Socialist  school  demands  from 
the  teacher  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of 
■odalism.  class  consciousness,  pugnacious 
materialism,"  declared  Pravda,  the  ofllcial 
organ  of  the  Slovak  Communist  Party,  on 
January  8,  1968. 

Although  sections  16  and  17  of  the  Con- 
stitution guarantee  freedom  of  belief  and 
religious  faith,  the  regime  is  acUvely  hostile 
to  religion,  and  the  schools  are  used  to  bring 
up  a  generation  of  atheists.  "We  beUeve 
that  we  shall  succeed  la  freeing  our  students 
from  the  fetters  of  religious  concepts  and  in 
educating  them  as  conscious  atheists,"  de- 
clared Ucltelske  Novlny.  the  ofllcial  organ 
of  the  Ministry  of  Education  and  Cultiu*, 
on  July  18.  1967.  As  in  the  other  capUve 
countries,  the  various  churches  and  faiths 
have  suffered  several  ways  of  persecuUon  at 
the  hands  of  the  state. 

Hungary 

Iver  since  the  Communist  Party  came  to 
power  In  Hungary  under  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion In  1945,  the  exercise  and  defense  of 
human  rights  has  been  Increasingly  unbear- 
able. The  Hungarian  revolution  In  1988. 
forcibly  put  down  by  Soviet  troops,  was  a 
natural  consequence  and  dramatic  proof  to 
the  world  of  the  true  situation. 

The  government  elected  on  November  4. 
1945.  granted  all  citizens  the  basic  human 
nghts  under  Act  1,  1946.  Subsequentlv.  on 
August  20,  1949.  the  government  enacted 
the  present  Constitution,  which  solemnly 
promised  and  granted,  without  discrimina- 
tion, the  human  rights  set  forth  In  Act  1. 
W6.  The  governmental  pledges  In  thU  basle 
«|t  and  In  the  Constitution  have  been  de- 
"•^tely  and  systematically  broken. 

The  Communist  Government  of  Hungary 
DM  similarly  flouted  the  human  rights  obli- 
vions It  had  itself  assumed  under  the 
»*eace  Treaty  of  1947  (referred  to  on  previ- 
ous pages).  *^ 

The  Communist  regime  has  violated  every 
o^estlc  and  international  obligation  with 
™8ard  to  human  rights  In  Hungary.  Free- 
^n»  of  speech  does  no*  and  cannot  exist 
'Hien  the  official  Interpretation  of  the  act  on 
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defense  of  the  state  reads.  In  part:  "Incite- 
ment also  means  a  sutement  by  somebody 
that  he/ahe  dislikes  the  present  regin^e,  and 
tliat  the  present  state  of  affairs  will  not 
last." 

The  persistent  denial  of  all  baalc  freedoms 
became  so  unbearable  to  the  Hungarian  peo- 
ple that  they  spontaneously  revolted,  and  the 
Hungarian  nation  regained  its  freedom  and 
independence  In  October  1966.  The  facto 
and  significance  of  that  successful  revolu- 
tion are  too  well-known  throughout  the 
world  to  require  repeUUon  here,  as  Is  the 
brutality  with  which  Soviet  troops  overthrew 
the  new  government  led  by  Imre  Nagy. 

Despite  the  most  solemn  pledges  given  by 
the  Soviet  forces  of  occupation  and  their 
puppet  Kadar  government  to  respect  the 
right  of  asylimi.  Premier  Imre  Nagy  was 
seized  by  officers  of  the  Red  army  as  he  left 
the  Yugoslav  Embassy  In  Budapest  on  No- 
vember 22.  1956,  was  immediately  taken  to 
Rimianla  and  subsequently,  as  was  an- 
nounced Jointly  from  Budapest  and  Moscow 
on  June  16-17,  1958,  executed. 

Ever  since  the  Red  army  invaded  and  sub- 
jugated Hungary  on  November  4,  1966.  Soviet 
military  intervention  in  Hungary  has  con- 
tinued unabated  and  Is  the  prime  element 
In  the  conUnued  denial  of  fundamental  hu- 
man rlghU  and  freedoms  to  the  Hungarian 
people. 

Competent  estimates  of  the  number  of 
those  Imprisoned  after  the  revoluUon  or  In 
concentration  camps  In  Hungary  range  from 
50.000  to  60.000.  Estimates  of  the  number 
of  those  executed  since  the  revoluUon  range 
from  a  low  of  2,1(X)  to  more  than  2.600. 

DeportaUons  to  the  Soviet  Union  are  be- 
lieved to  exceed  2.000.  In  addlUon,  "public 
security  detention"  and  "Internal  deporta- 
tion" were  made  arbitrarily  applicable  to  all 
those  who.  in  the  eyes  of  the  police  author- 
lUes, "were  dangerous  to  the  state  and  pub- 
lic security,  or  to  Socialist  coexistence,  or  for 
economic  reasons,  or  who  cause  concern  from 
the  point  of  view  of  other  important  state 
Interests."  Ten  thousand  Hungarians  have 
reportedly  been  the  victims  of  Internal  de- 
portation, and  these  deportations  conUnue 
at  a  subetantlal  rate.  During  Augxist  1968, 
some  300  families  were  deported  from  Buda- 
pest. 

To  give  the  Kadar  reign  of  terror  a  pre- 
tense of  legality,  a  series  of  decree  laws  was 
promulgated  which,  for  their  ruthlessness, 
are  without  parallel  in  modem  Jurispru- 
dence. Summary  JurlsdicUon  waa  estab- 
lished fOT  a  long  list  of  crimes.  Legal  re- 
dress against  the  decisions  of  the  summary 
courts  was  excluded.  The  duration  of  the 
trial  was  limited  to  3  times  24  hours.  Un- 
less there  was  a  court  recommendaUon  of 
clemency,  death  sentences  were  ordered  to  be 
carried  out  within  2  hours  of  the  pronounce- 
ment. 

On  November  3,  1967.  with  much  fanfare, 
the  Communist  authorities  promulgated  De- 
cree law  No.  82,  which  ostensibly  abolished 
summary  Jurisdiction.  But  the  change  was 
confined  to  paper.  The  UN.  Special  Com- 
mittee on  the  Problem  of  Hungary,  In  Ito  re- 
p<wt  of  July  14,  1968.  declared  flaUy:  "No 
real  alleviations  have  been  Introduced  by  the 
Decree  Laws  of  June  16  and  November  8, 1967, 
as  to  the  sentences  to  be  Imposed  or  the 
summary  procedures  to  be  followed. - 

Since  the  revoluUon  the  puppet  regime 
has  been  attempting  an  Impossible  feat.  On 
the  one  hand.  It  has  striven  to  restore  the 
country's  shattered  economy;  on  the  other. 
It  has  felt  obliged  to  resort  to  terror  as  the 
chief  Instrument  of  control  over  the  workers 
In  factories  and  mines.  It  has  Introduced  by 
Act  IV/1967  the  death  penalty  for  attempts 
to  strike. 

The  Oovemment  of  the  UjB.SR.  and  Its 
puppet  regime  In  Hungary  have  flouted  and 
rejected  every  one  of  more  than  12  resolu- 
Uons on  Hungary  adopted  by  the  General 
Assembly  of  tbe  United  NaUons.    To  date. 


there  has  not  been  on*  lota  of  evidence  to 
contradict  the  finding  of  the  General  Assem- 
bly, in  Plenary  Meeting  on  September  14. 
1967.  that: 

"The  Union  of  Soviet  Socialist  Republics. 
In  violation  of  the  Charter  of  the  United  Na- 
tions, has  deprived  Hungary  of  Ito  liberty  and 
political  independence  and  the  Hungarian 
people  of  the  exercise  of  their  fundamental 
human  rlg;hto." 

The  recent  moves  of  the  Kadar  regime  In 
the  direction  of  relaxation  of  restrictions  ^M 
liberalization  of  the  system  of  controls  does 
not  basically  change  the  situation.  The 
Hungarian  people  do  not  enjoy  any  of  the 
basic  human  righto. 

Poland 
The  present  sltuaUon  In  Poland  has  Its 
rooto  In  the  parUUon  of  Poland  by  the  Molo- 
tov-Rlbbentrop  Pact  of  August  25,  1939.  In 
collusion  with  Nazi  Germany,  the  Soviet 
Union  Invaded  Poland  on  September  17,  1939. 
and  on  September  28,  1939,  the  Soviet  Union 
and  Germany  signed  an  agreement  In  which 
they  proclaimed  the  dissolution  of  the  Polish 
State  and  the  partttlon  of  Its  territories  be- 
tween themselves,  the  Soviet  Union  annexlztg 
the  northeastern  part  of  Poland.  These  acto 
violated  both  the  Treaty  of  Riga  and  the 
Polish-Russian  Nonaggresslon  Pact. 

Except  for  the  partitloners  and  the  allies 
of  Nazi  Germany,  the  world  continued  to  rec- 
ognize the  legal  Polish  Government,  which 
moved  to  London.  On  July  SO,  1941,  the 
Soviet  Government  concluded  a  pact  wttli 
the  Pirilsh  Government  In  London  (the 
Slkorskl-Malskl  Agreement) ,  by  which  It  rec- 
ognized "that  the  Soviet-German  treaties 
relative  to  the  territorial  changes  In  Poland 
have  lost  their  vaUdlty."  On  December  4. 
1941,  the  Soviet  Union  concluded  a  "Decl*- 
ratlon  of  Friendship  and  Mutual  Assistance" 
with  the  London  Government. 

However,  under  the  pretext  of  being  "in- 
sulted" by  the  suspicion  that  It  might  have 
been  gxiilty  of  the  "Katyn  Forest"  massacre 
(the  murder  of  over  11,000  noncommissioned 
and  commissioned  ofltcers,  prisoners  of  war 
taken  In  September  19S9)  which  the  Ger- 
mans revealed  In  1943,  the  Soviet  Union 
broke  off  relaUons  with  tbe  London  Govern- 
ment in  April  1943— though  It  never  actually 
withdrew  Its  recognition  of  that  government. 
In  the  latter  part  of  World  War  n,  whe«  the 
Red  Army  entered  Polish  territory  on  July  22. 
1944,  ito  pollUcal  commissar.  General  Bul- 
ganln.  Issued  a  proclamaUon  to  the  Polish 
people  declaring  the  liberation  of  Poland  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Polish  Committee 
of  National  LlberaUon  as  the  temporary  ex- 
ecuttve  authority.  The  particlpaUon  of  the 
London  Government  was  made  virtually  im- 
possible. This  committee,  under  the  chair- 
manship of  Boleslaw  Blerut,  a  Rxisslan  cltt- 
Ben,  was  transformed,  on  December  31,  1944, 
Into  a  provisional  Polish  Government.  Bie-' 
rut  assumed  the  post  of  Chief  of  State. 

At  Yalta  (February  1945).  Soviet  Russia 
faced  the  other  Great  Powers  with  a  tatt 
accompli,  and  they  had  to  approve  the  Soviet 
plan  for  a  provisional  government  of  national 
unity,  which  was  created  In  June  1946,  with 
an  overwhelming  majority  of  Communlsta. 
This  government  was  recognized  by  the  Al- 
lied Powers  on  the  condition  that  It  hold 
"free,  unfettered  elections  at  the  earliest  pos- 
sible time."  This  essenUal  condition  was 
never  met.  The  elections  were  postponed  so 
that  the  new  administration  could  have  time 
to  lay  a  heavy  hand  on  the  life  of  the  coun- 
try. Finally,  in  January  1947.  elecUons  took 
place  imder  ooodiUons  of  fraud  and  terror. 
Backed  by  the  presence  of  Soviet  troops,  the 
Polish  Workers'  (Communist)  Party  organl- 
zaUon exerted  pressttre  to  Induce  vottnc  'or 
the  government  list  of  candidates,  and  al- 
though another  Independent  list  of  the 
Polish  Peasant  Party  was  permitted,  there 
was  no  public  control  over  the  counting  of 
votes,  and  the  declared  leaulto  were  grossly 
falsified. 
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Th«  Commxmlat-  and  Moscow-dominated 
regime  of  a  dictatorial  poUc«  state  was  thiia 
Installed. 

Suboequent  elections,  held  In  1963,  1986. 
and  1900,  were  eoadueted  on  the  Sortot 
pattern,  with  one  list  of  candidates,  depriv- 
ing the  people  of  poUUcal  influence  and  of 
control  of  the  government. 

The  provisions  of  the  constitution  of  1963 
appeared  to  guarant««  to  the  Polish  people 
many  of  the  fundamental  rlghu  and  free- 
doms, but  In  practice  they  have  been  Ignored 
and  even  countermanded  by  the  Commu- 
nist legislation.  The  Communist  Party's 
First  Secretary  Oomulka  publicly  stated  at 
the  eighth  Plenimi  (October  1966)  that  the 
methods  used  by  the  Communist  govern- 
ment before  October  1966  consisted  of  vio- 
lence, the  breaking  down  of  human  charac- 
ter and  human  conscience,  of  cheating, 
lying,  provocation,  lawlessness,  and  physi- 
cal as  well  as  moral  torture  (Nowe  Drogl  No. 
10.1966). 

The  political  and  moral  oppression  and  the 
economic  misrule  and  exploitation  by  the 
reglm«,  deary  subservient  to  Moscow,  re- 
sulted in  the  Poznan  revolt  of  June  1956. 
It  forced  the  Communists  to  make  conces- 
sions and  to  liberalize  the  regime  beaded  by 
Wladyslaw  Gomulka,  the  new  first  secretary 
of  the  party.  Moscow,  fearing  repercussions 
in  the  other  captive  nations,  protested  vio- 
lently but  in  the  showdown  in  Warsaw  in 
October  1956.  Khrushchev,  who  had  person- 
ally flown  in  to  stem  the  tide,  had  to  give 
way  lest  an  attempt  at  brutal  oppression 
lead  to  disastrous  results. 

Anumg  the  gains  won  by  the  Polish  peo- 
ple were  the  regime's  new  policy  toward 
the  church,  which  again  permitted  religious 
teaching  In  schools  and  made  other  con- 
cessions which  led  to  the  liquidation  of  the 
collective  farms  so  detested  by  the  peasants: 
the  relaxation  of  censorship  which  permitted 
greatsr  freedom  of  the  press — though  criti- 
cism was  tempered  by  the  conunon  knowl- 
edge that  Soviet  Russia  would  not  permit 
the  installation  of  a  non-Communist  re- 
gime: and  the  cessation  of  terror  by  the 
security  police.  Although  these  achieve- 
ments by  no  means  restored  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  human  rights,  they  were  Important. 
As  the  Communist  Party  regained  control 
of  the  situation,  the  improvement  was  short- 
lived. Developments  in  subsequent  years 
have  been  marked  by  intensified  repression 
of  the  people,  retrog  esslng  toward  the  con- 
ditions in  force  before  October  1956.  This 
retreat  from  the  gains  of  the  Polish  October 
Is  particularly  evident  with  regard  to  the 
freedom  of  Intellectuals,  to  workers'  rights 
and  church-state  relations.  There  are  many 
signs  that  the  gains  of  October  are  to  be 
further  reduced. 

The  repressive  laws  of  the  pre-1939  era 
have  never  been  repealed,  their  enforcement 
being  merely  held  in  abeyance.  Increasingly, 
the  regime  in  power  Is  resuming  the  tradi- 
tional Communist  pattern  of  violating  and 
denying  the  , basic  hunuin  rights  and  free- 
doms. 

Many  examples  llluBtratlng  the  violations 
of  hunum  rights  by  the  Polish  regime  are 
cited  on  other  pages  of  this  report. 

Rumania 

On  April  3.  1944,  Soviet  Foreign  Minister 
Molotov  declared  that  "the  Soviet  Govern- 
ment does  not  pursue  the  aim  of  acquiring 
any  part  of  Rumanian  territory  or  of  chang- 
ing the  existing  social  order  In  Rumania." 

After  the  coup  d'etat  of  August  1944,  car- 
ried out  by  the  democratic  parties  and  the 
King,  the  Rumanian  armed  forces  succeeded 
in  driving  the  German  troops  from  Rumanian 
terrttory.  Joining  the  Allies,  Rumania  con- 
tinued the  fight  against  the  Germans,  thus 
making  possible  the  subsequent  entry  of  the 
Soviet  troops. 

On  September  13.  1944.  Rumania  concluded 
an  armistice  with  the  Allies,  Including  the 
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Soviet  Union,  which  provided  for  the  res- 
toration of  Riimania*!  independence.  How- 
ever, notwithstanding  the  explicit  assurances 
of  territorial  integrity,  the  Red  Army  and 
the  Soviet  authorities  penetrated  all  Ru- 
manian territory  and  initiated  the  gradual 
destruction  of  Rumania's  national  Institu- 
tions. 

With  the  help  of  the  Soviet  occupation 
authorities  the  minuscule  Rumanian  Com- 
munist Party  was  able  to  carry  out  Moscow's 
orders  to  provoke  confusion  and  anarchy. 
ThU  campaign  developed  rapidly  from  in- 
timidation to  terror.  When  even  this  failed 
to  install  the  Conununlsts  in  power,  the 
Russians  resorted  to  overt  action.  In  March 
1948,  the  Kremlin  Imposed  the  Soviet-con- 
trolled government  of  Premier  Oroza.  Sub- 
sequently all  the  democratic  political  parties 
were  suppressed  and  the  Rumanian  Workers' 
(Conuninist)  Party  took  over  sole  control  of 
the  country. 

Following  the  seizure  of  power,  Soviet 
agents  proceeded  rapidly  with  the  oommu- 
nlzatton  of  the  whole  country.  On  December 
30,  1947.  King  Michael  was  forced  to  abdicate. 
A  "people's  republic"  was  proclaimed  the 
next  day.  Soon  afterward,  In  April  1946,  a 
new  basic  law  on  the  pattern  of  the  Soviet 
Constitution  was  voted  and  put  Into  force. 

Operating  through  the  Conununlst  Gov- 
ernment, Soviet  Russia  was  able  to  exploit 
Rumania,  economically,  while  subjugating 
the  nation  politically. 

Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  the  Soviet 
authorities  was  the  suppression  of  freedom 
of  the  press  and  of  all  other  media  of  mass 
communication  Soon  all  factories,  banks, 
transportation  units  and  key  industries  were 
nationalized.  A  new  constitution,  even  more 
closely  patterned  on  the  Soviet  model  than 
that  of  1948,  was  voted  on  September  34 
1983. 

The  Rumanian  Judicial  system  Is  charac- 
terized by  article  1  of  Decree  No.  187  of  1949, 
which  declares  that  any  actions  which  vio- 
late the  political,  economic  or  social  struc- 
ture of  the  Rumanian  People's  Republic,  or 
which  "disturb  the  legal  order  established 
by  the  people  under  the  leadership  of  the 
working  class,  shall  be  considered  as  acts 
dangerous  to  society."  As  such,  these  acts 
are  punishable  "even  If  they  are  not  spe- 
cifically mentioned  as  offenses  In  a  leeal 
provision." 

Article  187  of  the  Code  of  Penal  Procedure, 
as  amended  in  1953  and  1966,  provides  the 
death  penalty  for  those  "who  by  their  state- 
ments should  Involve  the  Rumanian  SUte  in 
a  position  of  neutrality."  Article  237  of  the 
same  code  Imposes  severe  penalties  for 
"crimes"  against  other  Communist  States  or 
against  the  interesU  of  the  workers  of  other 
countries. 

Decree  No.  103,  published  in  the  Official 
Bulletin  of  March  6,  1958,  while  ruling  on 
the  organization  of  the  bar,  abolishes  pro- 
fessional secrecy.  According  to  article  29, 
lawyers,  are  required  to  report  to  the  De- 
partment of  Justice  the  contenu  of  the  docu- 
ments confided  to  them  by  their  clients,  to- 
gether with  the  subject  of  the  consultation 
and  any  facts  which  would  affect  "security 
and  peace." 

Discrimination  in  education  is  established 
by  law  on  the  basis  of  "class."  Resolution 
No.  217-363/613  of  September  8,  1948,  pro- 
claims in  article  1  that  "In  granting  a  schol- 
arship, the  social  origin  of  the  student  must 
be  taken  Into  consideration."  Section  13  of 
the  same  document  excludes  from  eUglbUlty 
for  scholarships  any  students  "whose  parenU 
have  been  or  who  have  themselves  been  in- 
dustrialists, merchants,  or  professional  men." 
The  sons  of  farmers  who  owned  more  than 
12  hectares  of  land  are  also  disqualified. 

The  right  to  vote  Is  regulated  by  the  Law 
on  Elections  (January  31,  1948),  which  stip- 
ulates that  "all  Rvimanlan  citizens  guilty 
of  antidemocratic  attitudes  shall  be  de- 
prived of  electoral  rights."    The  interpreta- 


tion of  an  "antidemocratic  attitude"  is  all- 
encompassing  and  affects  not  only  the  right 
to  vote  but  Is  also  the  basis  of  discrimina- 
tion in  employment,  since  section  8  of  Decree 
No.  39  of  1948  declares:  "To  be  appointed 
to  a  position,  the  employee  must  enjoy  civil 
and  political  righU." 

The  Communist  regime  has  Issued  a  num- 
ber of  regulations  restricting  chxu-ches  and 
religions.  By  Decree  No.  176,  published  la 
the  Ofltcial  BulleUn  of  August  3,  1948,  the 
State  took  over  all  school  property  belong- 
ing  to  churches.  congregaUons,  commimlUes 
or  private  persons.  Decree  No.  368,  published 
in  the  Official  Bulletin  of  December  3,  1946, 
empowers  the  Government  to  confiscate  all 
property  belonging  to  the  Greek -Catholic 
Church.  A  similar  move  against  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  was  made  by  Decree  No 
BlOof  August  1.  1949. 

The  Communist  Government  of  Rumania 
has  systematically  violated  articles  3  and  8« 
of  the  Peace  Treaty  of  1947  dealing  wltfc 
fxmdamental  rights  and  freedoms  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

CONCXT78IONS 

This  Short  review  endeavors  to  show  the 
meaning  of  human  rights  and  their  impor- 
tance for  the  development  of  a  free,  open 
society  as  against  the  closed  one  represented 
by  any  kind  of  totalitarianism,  left  (Com- 
munist) or  right  (FascUt).  It  also  seeks  to 
show  the  Importance  of  these  rights  as  bul- 
warks against  tyranny  and  oppression,  and 
their  essential  valtie  in  creating  an  atmos- 
phere of  mutual  understanding,  toleranos, 
and  community  of  purpose  between  the  na- 
tions, on  which  the  stable  and  Just  peaet 
of  the  world  depends.  It  attempts  to  depict 
the  misery  and  tragedy  of  the  nations 
behind  the  Iron  Curtain  in  east-central 
Europe— nations  now  deprived  of  those  basic 
rights  and  freedoms,  as  well  as  the  dangen 
this  situation  presents  for  the  future  of  fm 
nations,  threatened  with  destruction  of  their 
national  life  as  estebllshed  by  a  centuries- 
old  history  of  Independence  and  free  develop- 
ment of  their  spiritual  and  economic  life. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  is  a  charter  of  great  significance  and 
value  for  humanity.  Yet,  In  Its  present  form, 
it  does  not  fulfill  the  role  which  the  Inltlaton 
of  that  charter  had  In  mind:  to  see  the 
principles  embodied  in  the  declaration  ap- 
plied and  Implemented  by  the  civilized  world. 
The  principles  of  the  declaration  lack  meani 
of  implementation.  The  need  for  the  ma- 
chinery of  such  implementation  is  recog- 
nized, and  Its  slow  creation  is  in  progress  In 
the  U.N.  Commission  on  Human  Rights, 
where  the  texts  for  two  covenants — or  con- 
ventions— are  being  prepared.  The  task  to 
difficult  but  the  progress  is  too  slow— too 
slow.  In  any  case,  for  those  who  suffer  the 
lack  of  human  rights. 

Drastic,  energetic  and  efficient  action  Is  re- 
quired in  order  to  restore  the  enjoyment  of 
human  rights  to  the  peoples  deprived  of 
them  today. 

Only  an  effective  political  democracy  can 
guarantee  to  the  individual  his  natiu-al  rlghU 
and  freedoms.  Yet,  at  the  same  Ume,  no 
democratic  and  Independent  government  can 
be  established  without  free  Individuals.  The 
universal  declaration  has  already  had  a  pro- 
found Impact  on  the  entire  world — on  lU 
laws,  constitutions  and  everyday  life.  In- 
evitably, the  constant  debates  on  human 
righU  have  enlightened  public  opinion  not 
only  in  the  free  world,  but  beyond  its  bound- 
aries; they  have  made  it  increasingly  aware 
of  the  goals  to  be  sought  and  the  failure  In 
reaching  them.  As  a  result,  world  public 
opinion  continuously  presses  for  more  ac- 
complishments in  the  realm  of  human 
rights. 

The  greatest  progress  in  this  field  has  been 
made  in  Europe  by  the  member  states  of  the 
Coimcll  of  Evtfope  which,  by  adopting  the 
European  Convention  on  Human  Rights  on 
November  4,   1960.   have   not  only  solemnly 
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reaflirmed  those  rights  but  have  also 
guaraaiteed  to  their  peoples  strict  observance 
and  collective  enforcement.  All  Europeans, 
who  hSve  a  conunon  heritage  of  political 
traditions,  ideals  of  freedom  and  the  rule 
of  law.  are  proud  of  this  historic  achieve- 
ment. Yet,  In  tragic  contrast,  over  a  hun- 
dred million  Europeans  of  central  and  east- 
em  Europe  continue  to  be  deprived  of  their 
human  rights  by  the  Communist  regimes. 

Neither  the  Soviet  Unioo  nor  the  govern- 
ments (rf  the  captive  nations  have  accepted 
the  European  convention,  though  they  did 
subscribe  to  the  United  Nations  Charter  and 
did  not  vote  against  the  Universal  Declara- 
tion of  Human  Rights,  every  article  of  which 
they  cynically  violate.  In  definite  contrast 
to  the  Soviet-rule  portion  of  Europe  behind 
the  Iron  Curtain,  the  peoples  of  Western 
Europe  enjoy  their  rlghU  and  freedoms  in 
fact  and  are  protected  by  the  European  Con- 
vention on  Human  Rights.  It  is  the  exist- 
ence of  safeguards  and  protections  written 
into  the  European  Convention  that  causes 
the  governments  of  Eastern  Europe  and  the 
Soviet  Union  to  heap  abuse  upon  It,  in  con- 
tradistinction to  their  profeeelons  of  sup- 
port of  the  universal  declaraUon.  which  is 
devoid  of  enforcement  powers.  Its  very  cas- 
tlgatlon  by  the  constant  and  notorious  vio- 
lators of  all  human  rights  and  fundamental 
freedoms  points  the  way  and  underscores  th« 
need  for  further  action  by  the  members  of 
the  United  NaUona. 

The  division  of  Bvu-ope,  created  and  forci- 
bly malnUlned  by  tiie  Soviet  Union,  is  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  the  world  tension 
which  endangers  world  peace.  'Various  plans 
are  being  envisaged  and  discussed  to  bring 
EOTope  back  to  normal  conditions.  It  is  the 
eaeence  of  democratic  liberty  of  opinion  that 
men  are  free  to  advocate,  and  through  con- 
stltntional  means  to  seek,  changes  not  only 
In  the  policies  but  in  the  very  character  of 
their  government.  The  restoration  of  hu- 
man rights  to  the  peoples  of  capUve  Exirope 
ii  one  of  the  essential  prerequlsitea  for  such 
conditions. 

It  la  high  time,  after  an  entire  decade  of 
drawncot  diecusBlans,  which  amount  almost 
to  Inaction,  that  the  United  Nations  proceed 
to  Implement  the  universal  declaration  which 
•*nns  that  "recognition  of  the  inherent  dig- 
nity and  of  equal  and  inalienable  rlghU  of  aU 
members  of  the  human  family  Is  the  founda- 
Uon  of  freedom,  Jxistlce.  and  peace  In  the 
world."  and  that  "It  Is  essential,  if  man  is 
not  to  be  compelled  to  have  recourse,  as  a 
iMt  resort,  to  rebellion  against  tyranny  and 
opiWBSBlon.  that  human  rights  should  be 
Protected  by  the  law." 

The  cpeedy  creation  of  pracUcal  working 
machinery  capable  of  ImplementeUon  in  real 
Ufe  of  the  principles  and  rights  contained 
m  the  universal  declaration  is  urgently 
needed  for  the  sake  of  the  oppressed  and  for 
the  sake  of  a  Just  and  stable  peace  in  the 
world. 


(Froin  the  Inter-Cathollc  Press  Agency.  Inc., 
Dec.  2,  19631 

Aj^^f^TttSAST    OF   THE   UnTVZBSAL   DECLARATION 

o»  HtncAif  RioKTs— Tr«  Rm.«  or  Law  nr 
Poland 

Waksaw,  December  2.  1968— December  10 
marks  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  adoption 
oy  the  United  NaUons  of  the  Universal  Dec- 
or ?k«^  Human  Rights.  The  Government 
01  the  People's  Republic  of  Poland  was  a 
signatory  to  that  declaration,  adopted  In 
Tmh  k"  .^<*™ber  10,  1948.  and  promised  to 
abide  by  its  resolutions. 

Article  18  of  the  declaration  guarantees 
ireeaom  of  conscience  and  religion,  the  right 
w  practice  and  manifest  one's  religion,  both 
Pf|»ately  and  in  public,  aither  alone  or  in 
•community  with  others.    ' 

The  message  of  the  PoUsh  spUcopate  to 

-TMif,,  ^P  °''  August  28.  said  that  although 

restrictive  and  oppressive  laws  are  not  en- 


acted  by  the  parliament,"  yet  it  is  a  fact  that, 
as  a  result  of  confldenUal  InstrucUons  from 
the  Government,  administrative  reprisals 
against  Catholics  and  church  Institutions  are 
Bystematically  applied.  -On  ortlers  from  the 
Conununlst  Party  authorlUes,  the  chtirch  in 
Poland  is  being  ruled  by  functionaries  of  the 
office  of  worship  and  the  provincial  depart- 
menU  of  WOTahlp — and  also  by  the  secret 
mUltia.  They  rule  ruthlessly  and  without 
appeal."  the  bishops'  message  said. 

There  is  no  general  prohibition  of  religious 
practices  in  Poland  and  the  average  citizen 
can  freely  go  to  church.  But  It  is  known 
that  large  groups  of  citizens  ci.nnot  do  it 
without  risking  reprisals.  Army  officers 
members  of  the  citizen's  mUltla.  and  allied 
services,  as  well  as  members  of  some  politi- 
cal organteatlons,  are  formally  forbidden 
under  penalty  of  disciplinary  sections  to 
openly  practice  their  religion.  Many  people 
have  been  dismissed  from  their  Jobs  becatise 
they  had  taken  part  In  public  religiotis  mani- 
festations. Catholic  children  in  stimmer 
camps  are  forbidden  to  go  to  church  on 
Sundays.  This  certainly  Is  not  the  kind  of 
religious  freedom  which  the  declaration  on 
human  rights  envisaged. 

Contrary  to  article  33  of  the  declaration, 
hundreds  of  Polish  women,  professional 
nurses  with  State-approved  diplomas,  were 
banned  during  the  past  year  from  work  in 
hospiui*— many  of  which  had  at  one  time 
been  their  property— only  because,  by  wear- 
ing their  religious  garb,  they  expressed  their 
reUglous  convictions.  Scores  of  convents 
and  minor  semlnartes  have  been  seized  by 
t4»«  Government,  even  in  violation  of  Poliah 
law. 

A  glaring  example  of  the  dlscrimlnaUon 
against  church  institutions  is  the  fact  that 
Government  bureaus  get  orders  from  above 
not  to  act  positively  upon  any  matter  con- 
cerning bishops,  priests,  or  religious  without 
the  agreement  o*  officials  of  the  offloe  of 
worship  and  the  secret  police.  As  a  result, 
church  Institutions  frequently  get  no  allot- 
ment of  coal,  or,  in  order  to  keep  up  appear- 
ances, receive  allotments  which  are  below 
the  mlnimiun  necessary,  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  winters  In  Poland  are  severe,  this 
is  a  Draconian  punishment  for  the  public 
confession  of  religion. 

Taxes  on  church  Institutions  and  priests 
and  religious  are  imposed  under  special  reg- 
ulations. These  taxes  are  out  of  all  pro- 
portion to  real  Income.  The  Catholic 
University  ot  Lublin  has  more  than  30  mll- 
Uon  zlotys  in  tax  arrears,  which  it  could  not 
pay  even  if  it  gave  aU  lU  income  to  the 
state.  Diocesan  seminaries  and  chanceries 
are  in  similar  situation. 

Contrary  to  article  26  of  the  declaration  of 
human  rtghts.  the  religious  education  of  the 
children,  demanded  by  the  great  majortty  of 
Polish  parents,  constantly  meets  with  the 
greatest  of  obstacles  and  restricUons  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  As  for  the  freedom 
of  association,  It  practlcaUy  does  not  exist 
for  Catholics  in  Poland. 

Commemorating  the  anniversary  of  the 
adoption  of  that  humanitarian  declaration, 
one  most  unfortunately  sUta  that  many 
governmenU  which  signed  it  make  greater 
eflorU  to  violate  its  provisions  than  to  im- 
plement them. 
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neas.  It  is  a  sadness  caused  by  the  loss 
of  a  great  leader.  In  a  lesser  sense,  it  is 
a  sadness  brought  about  by  the  reaUra- 
tion  that  his  thousand  days  in  the  Presi- 
dency were  too  few  to  allow  the  success- 
ful completion  of  what  he  sought  to 
accomplish  for  his  fellow  Americans. 

No  goal  was  closer  to  his  heart  than 
that  of  jobs  for  all.  and  an  expanded 
rate  of  national  growth.  Yet  attaining 
these  goals  is  blocked  as  long  as  meas- 
ures such  as  the  tax  cut.  the  youth  em- 
ployment bill,  the  area  redevelopment 
program,  and  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  are  not  enacted  by  the 
Congress,  Other  measures  cannot  even 
be  proposed  while  these  remain  only  pro- 
posals. 

We  take  the  floor  this  afternoon  to 
affirm  our  faith  in  President  Kennedy's 
economic  program,  and  our  determlna- 
^n  to  work  for  its  fulflllment  under 
President  Johnson.  For  it  is  the  Con- 
gress which  has  failed  to  act  and  has 
prevented  the  accomplishment  of  the 
Kennedy  program.  We  intend  to  do  our 
best  to  obtain  such  action. 

THE  CDSUMT  BOOWOMIC  WCTO«E:   SCHSTa- 
KDfTS  AND  Dl 


TOWARD  FULL  EaCPLOYMENT  AND 
MEETINO       AMERICA'S       NEEDS' 
WHA-r        PRESIDENT        KENNEDY 
STARTED  WE  MUST  CONTINUE 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 
NAn).     Under    previous    order   of    the 
House,  the  gentleman  from  Wisconsin 
[Mr.  Rruss]  Is  recognized  for  60  min- 
utes. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  the  first 
session  of  the  88th  Congress  draws  to  a 
close,  we  are  all  gripped  by  a  deep  sad- 


What  is  America's  current  economic 
picture?  We  have  much  about  which  to 
be  thankful.  We  have  avoided  the 
scourge  of  depression.  Our  national  pro- 
duction of  goods  and  services,  our  indi- 
vidual incomes,  our  standard  of  living, 
are  at  an  alltime  high.  For  almost  3 
years  our  economy  has  been  expanding. 
Our  gross  national  product  of  nearly 
$600  billion  a  year  Is  up  20  percent  over 
1960.  Prices  have  remained  steady 
wholesale  prices  have  actually  declined! 
We  are  better  educated,  healthier,  better 
housed,  and  enjoy  more  recreation  than 
at  any  time  In  our  history. 

But  we  would  not  be  true  to  the  Amer- 
ican spirit  of  progress  if,  in  noting  these 
achievements,   we  failed   to  note   also 
where  we  must  do  better,  and  to  search 
for  ways  to  do  it. 
What  are  some  of  these  shortcomings? 
The  poor  are  still  with  us — some  40 
million    of    them.      Franklin    Delano 
Roosevelt  aroused  us  to  an  attack  on 
mass   poverty   in   the    1930s   when   be 
pointed  out  that  "one-third  of  the  Na- 
tion" was  ill  housed,  ill   clad,  and  ill 
nourished."    Today,  in  1963.  more  than 
one-fifth  of  the  Nation  still  lacks  the 
income  to  provide  decent  levels  of  hous- 
ing, food,  medical  care,  and  other  essen- 
tials of  life,    "nie  poor  are  not  just  the 
sick,  the  aged,  and  the  long-tenn  un- 
employed.   Millions  of  workeis  in  such 
industries  as  textiles,  clothing,  leather, 
in  retail  stores,  in  laundries  and  motelsi 
receive  wages  inadequate  to  support  an 
American  family.   Nor  have  we  been  able 
to  reduce  materially  the  numbers  of  our 
poor  in  the  last  10  years. 

Unemployment — deadening  and  de- 
moralizing as  ever— is  stUl  with  us.  too. 
Though  a  record-breaking  70  million 
Americans  have  Jobs,  since  1957  our  un- 
employment rate  has  averaged  6  percent. 
We  can  be  thankful  that,  in  part  due 
to  meaningful  legislation  passed  since 
1961,  70  million  Americans  now  have 
jobs,  and  that  our  current  rate  of  un- 
employment is  no  higher  than  SJ>  per- 
cent.   But  what  we  must  see  clearly  Is 
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that  in  each  period  of  prosperity  since 
1953.  the  overall  rate  of  unemployment 
in  this  country  has  risen — from  2.9  per- 
cent in  1953;  to  4^  percent  in  1956-57; 
to  5.6  percoit  in  1959-60;  and  to  between 
5.5  and  6  percent  in  1963.  Millions  more 
are  either  partially  unemployed,  or  fall 
to  enter  the  unemployment  statistics  at 
all  because  they  have  become  hopeless 
in  their  search  for  Jobs.  Our  failure  to 
solve  our  unemployment  program  con- 
trasts sharply  with  the  substantially  full 
emplojrment  that  prevails  in  countries 
like  Prance  and  Sweden,  Germany  and 
Japan. 

I  do  not  believe  the  American  people 
are  ready  to  accept  a  world  in  which 
millions  of  us  are  condemned  to  perma- 
nent xmemployment.  A  job  is  the  talis- 
man by  which  we  earn  respect  in  the 
eyes  of  others,  and  in  our  own  eyes.  It 
provides  the  avenue  to  an  honorable  life 
for  our  young  people  as  they  finish  their 
education.  It  is  a  central  way  to  over- 
come discrimination  based  on  race  or  on 
any  other  un-American  distinction.  If 
we  deprive  people  of  Jobs,  we  read  them 
out  of  the  free  and  open  society  that 
Thomas  Jefferson  and  the  Founding 
Fathers  envisaged. 

Oiir  failure  to  use  our  human  and 
material  resources  for  the  common  good 
has  brought  about  a  third  great  short- 
coming of  the  modem  age.  Every  year, 
we  lose  what  I  estimate  to  be  $60  bil- 
lion of  goods  and  services  because  we  let 
part  of  our  manpower  and  our  plant  lie 
idle. 

Think  of  what  America  could  do  with 
this  $60  billion  that  is  now  lost  each  year. 
Tlilnk  of  the  better  homes  and  cloth- 
ing and  appliances  and  medical  serv- 
ices which  our  private  economy  could 
provide  not  only  for  those  presently  poor 
but  for  vast  numbers  of  those  who. 
though  employed,  want  but  are  iinable 
to  afford  the  good  things  in  life  which 
you  and  I  enjoy. 

Think  of  the  public  goods  and  serv- 
ices which  our  local.  State,  and  Federal 
Oovemments  coxild  supply  with  part  of 
this  added  ou^iut — from  slum  clearance. 
cleaner  air,  safer  drinking  water,  finer 
schools  and  universities,  more  broadly 
available  health  care,  to  better  street 
and  highway  systems,  parks  and  recrea- 
tional areas,  and  cultural  institutions. 
Think  of  the  relative  ease  with  which 
we  could  allocate  a  part  of  this  added 
output  to  the  great  task  of  helping  the 
people  of  the  developing  nations  build 
free  and  progressive  societies. 

We  have  split  the  atom,  we  have  en- 
tered outer  space,  and  we  are  working  to 
put  a  man  on  the  moon.  To  end  mass 
poverty,  to  provide  Jobs  for  all  able  to 
work,  and  to  make  our  economy  grow  as 
it  Is  capable  of  growing — surely  we  can 
master  these  tasks  els  we  have  mastered 
the  Immense  challenges  of  science. 

TRX    rOTTB    XLMMXtm    OF    A    PSOGKAM    rOS 
P«081»nUTT 

Cannot  Americans  of  good  will  agree 
that  what  is  required  is  not  less,  but 
more,  effort  to  make  o\ir  economy  pros- 
per? I  think  of  a  program  with  foiu- 
main  elements — first,  to  give  specific  at- 
tention to  the  people  and  areas  where 
unemployment  and  poverty  have  be- 
come built  in  and  persistent;  second,  to 


purge  from  our  Federal  tax  system  its 
present  tendency  to  overtax  and  thus 
prevent  consumer  demand  from  increas- 
ing to  the  point  where  it  can  call  our 
unemployed  back  to  work;  third,  to  con- 
duct our  monetary  policy  so  as  to  pro- 
vide a  money  supply  adequate  to  keep 
our  machinery  nmning;  and  fourth,  to 
bring  about  Joint  action  by  local,  State, 
and  Federal  Grovernments  to  fulfill  the 
great  public  needs. 

Let  us  turn  to  each  of  these  four  lines 
of  attack. 

1.    TAILOBMADK    JOB-CKKATING    PSOGRAICB 

In  the  last  3  years,  we  have  evolved 
many  useful  tailormade  solutions  to 
built-in  and  persistent  unemployment — 
"structiuml."  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 
We  have  been  addressing  ourselves  to 
the  problems  of  the  depressed  coal  min- 
ing communities  of  Pennsylvania  and 
West  Virginia  and  Illinois;  the  cutover 
areas  of  the  lake  States;  the  pockets  of 
riu^a  poverty  in  the  southern  Appalach- 
ians and  the  Ozarks.  Our  area  rede- 
velopment program,  our  accelerated 
public  works  program,  our  manpower 
development  and  training  legislation, 
are  designed  to  substitute  hope  for  de- 
spair in  these  areas.  Congress  must  not 
abandon  them  now.  Area  unemploy- 
ment and  poverty  have  become  more 
intractable  because  we  have  tolerated 
underemployment  and  underproduction 
throughout  the  entire  economy.  Had 
we  enjoyed  a  more  vigorous  growth  rate 
In  the  last  10  years,  our  problems  of  area 
unemployment  today  would  be  much 
closer  to  a  solution.  So  we  must  pay  for 
neglect  of  the  past  by  continuing  these 
special  programs  for  the  present. 

Since,  in  addition,  the  children  bom 
during  the  World  War  n  "baby  boom" 
are  about  to  enter  the  labor  market  in 
tidal  wave  proportions,  we  urgently  need 
to  create  many  more  Job  opportunities 
for  our  young  people.  We  need  to  im- 
dertake  a  youth  employment  program. 

a.    TBX  TAX  CXJT 

The  second,  and  most  important,  ele- 
ment in  our  program  for  Jobs  and  growth 
is  a  tax  cut.  As  President  Johnson  has 
said: 

The  tax  cut  bill  now  languishing  In  Ck)n- 
greaa  1b  the  most  m^^ve  single  attack  we 
can  make  on  this  problem  of  unemploy- 
ment. 

The  administration's  proposed  tax  cut, 
passed  here  last  September  and  now  be- 
fore the  other  body,  attempts  to  leave 
in  consumers'  pockets  simos  which,  on 
the  basis  of  past  experience,  will  be  spent 
for  the  goods  and  services  which  the 
economy  can  produce.  In  my  opinion, 
the  tax  cut  Is  late  by  several  years.  It 
Is  too  little,  in  that  the  approximately 
$9  billion  reduction  In  individual  taxes 
Is  not  likely  to  result  In  more  than 
$18  to  $20  biUion  in  increased  private 
spending,  which  seems  inadequate  In 
view  of  the  gap  of  $60-odd  billion  be- 
tween our  present  performance  and  a 
fxiU-emplojrment.  full-production  econ- 
omy. It  may  also  be  too  diffused,  and 
Improvident  of  tax  revenues.  But  these 
are  criticisms  of  details.  If  anything.  It 
Is  more  imperative  than  ever  that  the 
Congress  pass  the  tax  cut  bill.  This  is 
];>artlc\ilarly  true  because  automation— 


whether  at  a  faster  rate  than  produc- 
tivity Increases  In  the  past.  I  cannot 
tell — and  the  entry  of  millions  of  young 
people  into  the  labor  force  require  that 
we  expand  overall  demand  massively  and 
quickly. 

8.  AM  AOEQUATZ  MONXTAXT  SUPPLT 

A  third  requirement  of  a  program  to 
meet  America's  goals  is  a  nonrestrlctlve 
monetary  policy.  I  am  not  suggesting 
that  a  policy  of  adequate  additions  to 
the  money  supply,  and  reasonable  inter- 
est rates,  will  by  itself  bring  about  fun 
employment  and  sufficient  economic 
growth.  But  to  deny  the  extreme  clalnu 
of  the  proponents  of  an  easy  monetary 
policy  is  emphatically  not  to  say  that 
we  can  now  proceed  to  cut  down  on  biuik 
credit  and  to  raise  interest  rates.  When 
the  tax  cut  injects  a  stimulus  into  the 
economy,  readily  available  credit  at  rea- 
sonable cost  is  absolutely  essential  to 
keep  the  stimulus  going. 

4.  mzmfO  THB  PSOPLB'S  NXBM 

The  fourth  element  in  a  forward-look- 
ing economic  program  is  to  meet  the 
great  priorities  of  national  need,  such  h 
education,  health,  housing,  city  renewal, 
conservation,  and  culture.  These  re- 
quire the  best  efforts  and  cooperation  of 
State  and  local  governments,  and  of  the 
Federal  Government  as  well. 

How  are  we  to  pay  for  the  public  gooda 
that  need  to  be  provided — the  schools 
and  clinics  and  buildings  and  parks? 
Mainly,  they  are  to  be  paid  for  by  the  in- 
creased tax  revenues  which  will  accrue 
to  all  levels  of  government  from  an  ex- 
panded economy.  Adequate  attentioo 
to  the  public  sector  contributes  to  the 
growth  of  the  economy,  by  putting  idle 
men  and  machinery  to  work.  This  very 
growth  In  the  economy  provides  reve- 
nues needed  to  pay  for  what  is  done  in 
the  public  sector. 

An  expanded  national  economy  can 
finance  the  great  priorities  of  public  need 
even  if  our  present  swollen  defense  ex- 
penditures have  to  be  continued.  But 
some  hope  exists  that  our  defense  ex- 
penditures can  taper  off.  If  they  do. 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  and  neces- 
sity for  transferring  the  emphasis  to  the 
peaceful  side  of  the  public  sector. 

K  the  Federal  Government  cuts  its  in- 
come tax  rates,  and  at  the  same  time 
maintains  its  expenditure  level  at  what 
the  national  interest  requires,  what  hap- 
pens to  the  Federal  budget?  I  say  that 
the  best  way  to  balance  the  budget  is  to 
expand  economic  growth  and  employ- 
ment. From  an  expanded  gross  national 
product  we  can  soon  obtain  the  revenue* 
that  are  needed  to  match  our  expendi- 
tures. What  we  need  is  a  balanced 
budget  that  comes  from  equating  income 
and  outflow  at  full  employment. 

This  is  a  better  method  of  balancing 
the  budget  than  that  tried  in  1959  of 
tightening  the  money  supply,  and  main- 
taining the  tax  burden  unrelieved  by  a 
tax  cut.  It  resulted  in  a  serious  reces* 
sion.  and  in  the  greatest  peacetime 
budget  deficit  in  history,  some  $13  Wl- 
Uon. 

The  part  to  be  played  by  the  Federal 
Government,  as  contrasted  with  State 
and  local  governments,  should  be  decided 
in  each  case  by  commonsense  rather  than 
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by  dogma.  But  we  should  be  aware  that 
It  is  the  Federal  Government,  not  State 
and  local  governments,  which  has  econ- 
omized on  expenditures  in  recent  years. 
The  Federal  Government  has  fewer 
employees  today  than  it  had  10  years 
ago.  In  September  1963.  the  number  of 
civilian  F^eral  employees  was  actually 
242  less  than  the  year  before.  During 
this  same  period.  State  and  local  gov- 
ernmental employees  increased  by  about 
300,000. 

State  and  local  governments  employ 
some  7  million  Americans,  as  opposed  to 
the  Federal  Government's  2.5  million 
employees.  And  almost  half  of  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  2.5  million  employees 
work  in  the  area  of  defense. 

The  national  debt  is  very  little  higher 
today  in  dollars  than  it  was  after  World 
War  n.  State  and  local  debt  is  more 
than  six  times  as  large. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  martjred  President 
Kennedy  made  a  magnificent  start  to 
the  attack  on  unemployment  and  slow 
growth.    President  Johnson  has  said : 

No.  1  in  prtorlty  today  and  tomorrow  Is 
more  Jobe.  Thla  is  oiu  dominant,  relentless, 
domestic  problem  and  we  have  to  face  It 
beadon. 

It  is  up  to  US  in  the  Congress  to  carry 
on  the  Job. 

THl  TAX  CUT   18   NEEDED  TO   COMBAT   ALL   TYPES 
or  UNEMPLOTICENT,  XHCLTTDINO  BTBUCTUBAL 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr.  Speaker,  It  has 
been  fashionable  in  recent  years  to  blame 
our  Nation's  persistently  high  unemploy- 
ment on  structural  difficulties  within  our 
economy.  In  support  of  this  argument 
some  proponents  of  the  "structural 
school"  cite  a  faster  than  usual  shift  of 
demand  from  blue-collar  to  white-collar 
workers;  a  faster  than  usual  rate  of  tech- 
nological change;  and  a  lessened  willing- 
ness of  workers  to  change  their  occupa- 
tions or  to  move  to  areas  where  their 
skills  are  more  in  demand. 

Of  course,  this  \a  an  oversimplified 
statement  of  their  case  but  does  contain 
the  substantive  points  made  by  advo- 
cates of  this  point  of  view.  In  my  opin- 
ion and  that  of  many  outstanding  econ- 
omists of  our  country,  this  argument 
does  not  explain  the  forces  within  our 
economy  that  are  shaping  the  course  of 
employment  trends.  Nor  does  it  offer  a 
solution  to  the  problem  of  our  high  un- 
employment rate  despite  significant  ad- 
vances in  the  economy  as  a  whole. 

Our  unemployment  rate  has  been  5 
percent  or  more  for  72  consecutive 
months.  It  has  averaged  6  percent  dur- 
ing the  past  6  years.  The  Labor  Depart- 
ment has  Just  announced  that  the 
November  unemployment  rate  rose  to  5.9 
percent.  This  is  despite  the  fact  that 
our  annual  Increase  in  gross  national 
product  has  been  about  $30  billion.  Al- 
though the  projected  increase  in  gross 
national  product  from  early  1961  to  early 
1964  is  expected  to  be  about  $100  billion, 
an  Increase  of  15  percent  in  constant 
dollars,  the  unemployment  rate  will  have 
decreased  by  only  some  IVi  percentage 
points  during  the  3-yea:-  period. 

Some  critics  of  the  proposed  $11  billion 
tax  cut  passed  by  the  House  in  Septem- 
ber and  now  before  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  argue  that  because  of  the 
structural  unemployment  difficulties  it 


would  have  little  effect  on  reducing  the 
high  rate  of  imemployment.  However. 
In  testimony  presented  6  weeks  ago  l^ 
Chairman  Walter  Heller  of  the  Covmcil 
of  Economic  Advisers  to  the  Senate  Sub- 
coQunittee  on  Employment  and  Man- 
power a  dramatic  case  has  been  made  to 
show  that  demand  for  goods  and  services 
that  would  be  generated  by  the  tax  cut 
is  the  key  to  reducing  the  rate  of  unem- 
plo3Tnent  to  4  percent  or  better. 

Mr.  Heller  stated  ; 

The  tax  cut  would  thus  Increase  demand 
to  levels  consistent  with  a  4-percent  rate  of 
unemployment.  It  would  ease  our  most 
pressing  unemployment  problems. 

Of  course,  he  readily  admitted  that  it 
would  not  completely  solve  the  unem- 
ployment problem.  Unemployment  rates 
of  individual  groups  and  economically 
depressed  areas  of  the  coimtry  require 
additional  assistance  because  of  abnor- 
mally difficult  or  unusual  conditions. 

However.  Chairman  Heller  pointed 
out: 

To  be  sure,  tax  reduction  wlU  create  new 
Jobs  In  every  community  across  the  Nation 
and  expand  employment  in  every  Industry. 
The  overwhelming  majority  of  American 
famUIes  wUl  benefit  directly  from  the  income 
tax  cuts  that  will  accrue  to  60  mUlIon  tax- 
paying  individuals  and  600,000  taxpaylng  cot- 
poraUons.  Their  direct  rise  In  after-tax  In- 
come will  soon  be  translated,  through  the 
marketplace,  Into  stronger  markets  for  aU 
kinds  of  goods  and  services  and  a  quickening 
of  the  business  pulse  In  all  communities. 
With  average  working  hours  already  at  a  high 
level,  this  added  demand  and  activity  will 
In  large  part  be  translated.  In  ttirn.  Into  ad- 
ditional Jobs,  and  Income  for  the  imemployed. 
Thus,  the  nontaxpaylng  minority  wUl,  In  a 
very  real  sense,  be  the  greatest  beneficiaries 
of  the  tax  program. 

Experience  clearly  shows  (1)  that  the 
unemployment  rate  wlU  decline  for  every 
major  category  of  workers  and  (2)  that  the 
sharpest  declines  will  occur  where  the  Inci- 
dence of  unemployment  1b  the  highest: 
among  teenagers,  the  Negroes,  the  less  skilled, 
the  blue-collar  groups  generaUy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unemployed  workers  In 
our  Nation  represent  waste  of  potential 
productivity,  himian  suffering,  depriva- 
tion,  and   want.     The  continued   high 
level  of  unemployment  is  a  blot  on  our 
society  and  evidence  of  serious  short- 
comings in  our  economic  system.    Un- 
employment is  a  human  problem  as  well 
as  a  social  and  economic  problem.    We 
have  struggled  with  various  aspects  of 
this  problem  for  a  number  of  years.    We 
have  enacted  measures  to  assist  the  im- 
employed  who  have  exhausted  their  un- 
employment insurance  benefits,  we  have 
provided  aid  for  the  dependent  children 
of  unemployed  workers.     We  have  en- 
acted an  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram and  the  area  redevelopment  pro- 
gram to  assist  those  areas  most  hard  hit 
by   chronic   unemployment.     We  have 
provided  a  manpower   retraining   pro- 
gram to  help  unemployed  workers  learn 
new  skills.    We  enacted  a  tax  measure 
to  stimulate  new  plant  investment  to 
modernize  productive  facilities,  we  acted 
to  increase  our  foreign  trade  capabili- 
ties.   We  are  considering  legislation  to 
provide    increased    vocational    training 
opportunities,    to    help    find    Jobs    for 
young  people  who  are  out  of  school  and 
unemployed  through  conservation  and 
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xirban  service  corps.  We  have  sought  to 
end  discrimination  in  Job  opportunities 
because  of  race,  color,  or  creed.  Finally, 
as  I  mentioned  earlier,  we  are  consider- 
ing the  $11  billion  tax  reduction  pro- 
gram designed  to  create  the  kind  of 
demand  in  the  private  sector  of  our 
economy  that  will  stimulate  production 
and  create  new  Jobs. 

All  of  these  programs  that  have  been 
initiated   by   the   Democratic   adminis- 
tration and  are  the  subject  of  continu- 
ing support  by  President  Johnson.    His 
concem  over  the  vast  implications  of  this 
problem  have  already  been  clearly  ex- 
pressed by  his  call  for  prompt  action  on 
the  tax  reduction  bill  and  other  pro- 
grams and  policies  to  make  possible  the 
goal  of  75  million  Jobs  for  Americans. 
In  his  statement  to  the  Senate  Man- 
power Subcommittee,  Mr.  HeUer  offers 
valid  evidence  to  show  that  the  problwn 
of  structural  unemployment  has  not  in- 
creased significantly  since  1957— the  last 
time  unemployment  was  near  4  percent. 
This  evidence  bears  out  the  fact  that 
the  high  level  of  unemployment  since 
then   can   be   more   directly   traced   to 
other  factors  in  oiu-  economy  such  as 
the  decline  in  consumer  demand. 
Heller  points  out  that: 

The  most  notable  difference  between  the 
pre-1957  and  po8t-1967  periods  Is  foxmd  In 
the  strength  of  market  demand.  In  the 
first  postwar  decade,  markets  were  strong. 
Backlogs  of  consvmier  demand  had  to  be 
worked  off.  The  demands  of  the  Korean 
conflict  had  to  be  met.  Outmoded  plants 
and  equipment  had  to  be  replaced  or  mod- 
ernized, and  capacity  had  to  be  enlarged. 
DeflclencleB  In  housing,  office  faculties,  and 
public  works  had  to  be  made  up. 

But  1957  marked  a  watershed.  In  the  en- 
suing period,  d«nand  has  slackened  at  a 
time  when  our  labor  force  growth  has  been 
accelerating  In  response  to  the  [>oetwar  jump 
In  the  birth  rate.  Business  fixed  Investment 
dropped  off  from  10  to  11  percent  of  the  groas 
national  product  to  only  9  percent — Indeed, 
the  level  at  such  Investment  In  1962  barely 
struggled  back  to  Its  level  In  1956,  whUe 
gross  national  product  was  rising  by  nearly 
one-fifth  (both  In  constant  prices) . 

Thus  the  clearest  and  most  striking  change 
since  1957  Is  the  weakening  of  demand.  So 
the  clearest  and  most  ivgent  need  today  Is 
to  remove  the  overburden  of  taxation  which 
Is  retarding  the  growth  In  demand  to  fuU 
employment  levels.  Incocne  tax  rates  en- 
acted to  finance  war  and  fight  inflation — 
though  reduced  In  1954 — are  sUll  bo  high 
that  they  would  yield  a  large  surplus  of 
revenues  over  expenditures  If  we  were  at  fuU 
employment  today.  They  are,  in  short,  re- 
pressing demand  and  Incentives  In  an  econ- 
omy operating  weU  short  of  Its  capacity. 

Mr.  Speaker,  to  sununarize  the  points 
I  have  made  in  my  remarks,  the  evidence 
Is  clear  that  the  proposed  tax  cut  to 
stimulate  demand  in  the  marketplace 
Is  essential  if  we  are  to  make  any  sig- 
nificant reduction  In  the  persistently 
high  level  of  unemployment  that  has 
plagued  us  since  1957.  Tlie  problem  of 
structural  unemployment,  while  severe, 
does  not  explain  the  present  high  unem- 
ployment. It  can,  and  must,  be  met  by 
a  series  of  tailormade  programs  de- 
signed for  the  unusual  problems  of  teen- 
age unemployment.  unemployment 
among  nonwhlte  segments  of  the  labor 
force,  the  imskiUed.  or  those  displaced 
by  automation. 
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Tbe  Oemoenttic  admtnlatrattoci  umier 
the  leftderahlp  at  our  hUe  bcAo^ed  rrnt 
dent  Kennedy  and  now  under  PrMtdent 
Johnaon  will  conUiwe  to  mtm  forward 
toward  the  aoliitfam  of  ttaeM  proUcma  en 

which  the  l trOli^th  Ol  ova  ^f^nnetmy  MBd 

our  Natkm  depends. 


TTWKlKPLOTmMT  MB  IT 

CBOups  AND  Toyw  rwortM. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
word  "unempkiTCd"  eoahires  for  me  vtrkl 
scenes  of  1932;  people  sleeping  under 
bridges  in  Chieaso:  cardboard  houses  on 
the  flats  between  New  York  and  Mew 
Jersey;  the  hannttns  specter  of  despair 
whtdi  embraced  men  by  the  multitudes, 
and  let  not  one  soul  escape  its  heart- 
rending touch,  light  though  that  touch 
might  be. 

Bat  never  again  will  such  tabieaiis  ap- 
pear on  the  landscape  of  America:  never- 
man  will  our  cltiaens  be  strijMxd  of 
a^-^rtspect  and  rendered  hopeless  sup- 
IdtrantB  of  society.  ThanJu  to  enlight- 
ened programs  oX  social  welfare,  we  are 
now  better  orgaxiized  and  equipped  to 
dispel  the  horrors  of  those  days  which 
can  be  so  clearly  recalled  by  many  of 
us. 

Nevertheless,  though  we  are  known 
throughout  the  world  as  the  richest  na- 
tion on  earth,  our  Department  of  Labor 
continues  to  issue  at  intervals  with  time- 
clock  regularity  reports  on  the  total  num- 
ber of  our  great  labor  force  which  is  idle 
at  •  given  time.  Percentagewise,  the 
figure  is  appalling,  and  gives  rise  to  con- 
tlnaal  grave  concern  by  those  who  are 
charged  with  maintaining  the  e<iuiUb- 
rlum  of  our  economic  system. 

Frustration  and  gloom  inevitably  en- 
gulf the  ranks  of  the  jobless  as  each  of 
Its  members  gradually  becomes  Just  an- 
other digit  in  the  Department's  continu- 
ing serial  on  what  it  terms  "hard  core" 
unemployed.  While  we  continue  to  strive 
to  reduce  JoUessness  in  all  groups  which 
comprlae  aur  labor  force,  the  most  ser- 
ious and  perslstex^  problems  are  encoun- 
tered among  our  yourkg  people,  older 
workers,  members  of  minority  groups, 
the  unskilled,  and  workers  in  industries 
which  are  declining  or  seasonal  or  other- 
wise unstable.  There  are  those  who  fall 
fai  more  than  one  of  these  groups,  and 
the  problems  they  face  are  Intensified. 
The  burden  is  a  particularly  heavy  one 
for  young  people  and  members  of  mi- 
nority groups,  and  it  is  on  this  subject  I 
should  like  to  comment. 

Minority  groups,  nine-tenths  of  whom 
are  Negroes,  Include  Mexican  and  other 
Latin  Americans,  Japanese  and  those  of 
other  Asian  descent.  Nonwhites  last 
year  made  up  11  percent  of  the  civilian 
labor  force,  but  22  percent  of  these  peo- 
ple were  unemployed. 

E>«rtng  1962  there  were,  on  the  aver- 
age, 900.000  nonwhitc  workers  without 
jobs.  This  unemployment  rate  of  11  per- 
cent Is  more  than  twice  that  for  wliite 
workers.  Even  more  startling  are  the 
white-nonwhlte  diflerenoM  among  adult 
men;  in  this  group,  the  nonwhlte 
porkers'  unemployment  rate  was  2^ 
^mes  higher  than  that  of  the  white 
worker. 

It  is  true  that  the  ecozKmilc  status  of 
Negroes  and  other  ZM>nwhlte8  has  Im- 


proved considermbly  In  recent  years. 
Nevertheless,  these  people  are  sim  espe- 
daUy  vulnerable  to  unemployment  due 
in  part  to  their  beanry  concentration  tn 
occupations  partlcolariy  suaeeptifale  to 
mmnployment,  >\ich  as  nnskilled  labor 
and  semiskilled  production  jobs. 
Though  difBeult  to  assess  precteely.  dia- 
crimination  against  nonwtiites  is  an  ob- 
vious factor  and  accounts  in  great  part 
for  the  limited  access  of  nonwhlte 
workers  to  the  skilled  and  professional 
occupations,  and  for  the  restriction  of 
their  advancement  even  within  the  oc- 
cupations groups  in  which  they  are  em- 
ployed. Because  of  their  limited  oppor- 
tunities for  education  and  training,  many 
nonwhlte  workers  have  been  unable  to 
prepare  for  skilled  or  professional  oc- 
cupations and  thus  could  not  quall^ 
even  if  the  doors  of  employment  were 
opened.  One  of  our  greatest  resources 
Is  therefore  wasted  by  the  failure  of  In- 
dustry to  put  to  use  the  skills  and  talents 
of  nonwhites.  merely  on  a  basis  of  race 
discrimination. 

I  need  hardly  point  out  to  my  col- 
leagues that  my  legislative  endeavors 
during  this  Congress  have  been  espe- 
cially directed  toward  enactment  of  an 
Equal  Employment  Opportunity  Act. 
Following  encompassing  hearings  by  thie 
General  Subcommittee  on  Labor,  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  re- 
ported a  bill  with  strong  bipartisan  sup- 
port. With  little  prospect  of  further 
legislative  action  on  the  committee's  bill, 
I  reconunended  the  inclusion  of  fair  em- 
plojrment  practices  provisions  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Act.  I  am  proud  that  my  sugges- 
tion was  favorably  considered  by  the 
Judiciary  Committee,  and  although  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  language  of  the  bill 
reported  Is  not  as  strong  as  that  to  which 
I  was  originally  committed.  It  represents 
a  good  beginning  and  provides  a  firm 
foundation  on  which  to  build  an  effective 
law. 

For  a  number  of  readily  understand- 
able reasons,  young  people  always  ex- 
perience a  higher  rate  of  unemployment 
than  adults.  These  new  entrants  to  the 
labor  market  include  a  high  proportion 
of  job  changers  seeking  a  satisfactory 
working  career.  Because  of  their  lack  of 
seniority  and  relative  inexperience,  these 
youths  are  also  the  frequent  subjects  of 
layoffs.  Though  a  high  rate  of  unem- 
ployment among  young  people  has  often 
been  considered  acceptable,  it  has 
reached  alarming  proportl<HM  and  shows 
no  signs  of  abatement. 

Ncmwhite  teenagers  have  one  of  the 
highest  jobless  rates  of  any  age-sex-color 
group.  Last  year  the  unemployment 
rate  for  nonwhlte  boys,  that  is,  14  to 
19  years,  stood  at  21  percent;  for  non- 
whlte girls  In  the  same  age  group,  tbe 
rate  is  28  percent  But  the  comparaWe 
figure  for  white  boys  and  girls  was  12 
percent. 

In  his  recent  address  to  the  Cungress. 
our  President  clearly  and  with  firmness 
dedicated  htm-gpif  to  the  continuation 
of  our  national  work.  He  emphasized 
the  need  for  immediate,  strong,  forward- 
looking  action,  and  asked  for  our  help, 
This  Congress  has  pending  before  it  a 


wealth  of  measures  effectively  designed 
to  ameliorate  the  gnawing  problems  of 
unemployment.  Let  us  becd  the  words 
o<  our  Presidents  and  act  now. 


IXrOVTAMCK    or    THS    BCONOKIC     HSALTH 
Of    OUK     CITtBS 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  shall 
we  continue  to  have  cities  In  the  United 
States  o(  America?  This  is  the  basic 
question  which  we  face. 

Now,  it  may  be  that  the  future  of 
America  lies  in  a  total  dispersion  of  peo- 
I^  Into  small  towns  across  the  country. 
If  that  is  the  future,  then,  instead  about 
nostrums  for  our  cities  we  should  be 
making  plans  for  their  orderly  decline 
and  disappearance. 

However,  I  believe  that  this  Is  not 
wily  barbarous,  but  unrealistic.  I  believe 
that  our  cities  must  continue  to  serve 
their  function  of  being  the  economic  and 
cultural  centers  of  our  Nation. 
Throughout  history  cities  have  served 
this  function.  Civilisations  are  almost 
alwasrs  city  based.  From  Babylon, 
Athens,  and  Rome  of  the  ancient  worU 
to  Venice  and  Florence  of  the  Renais- 
sance, to  Paris.  London,  and  New  Y<at 
of  the  modem  world,  cities  have  always 
been  the  focus  of  civilizations. 

The  reasons  are  obvious.  It  takes  a 
large  concentration  of  people  to  support 
art  galleries,  symphony  orchestras,  the 
opera,  and  the  theater. 

There  are  economic  reasons,  too.  In 
our  complex  economy  a  particular  busi- 
ness transaction  may  wen  require  the 
bringing  together  of  businessmen,  bank- 
ers, lawyers,  accountants,  engineers,  and 
persons  of  other  specialties.  Only  In  a 
city  can  such  a  group  be  readily  and 
conveniently  brought  together.  America 
needs  and  will  continue  to  need  its  grest 
cities. 

Yet.  Bir.  Speaker,  despite  this  need  our 
cities  are  declining.  My  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh Is  a  perfect  case  history  of  the 
reasons  why  cities  decline.  After  the 
devastating  flood  of  1938  Pittsburgh  was 
a  dying  city.  The  advent  of  World  War 
n  conceals!  this  fact  from  most  i>eople. 
A  few  farsighted  public  and  private 
leaders  recognized  the  problem  and  took 
action. 

Flood  control  was  first  because  upon 
It  depended  the  very  existence  of  the 
city.  Smoke  control  was  next  because, 
without  It.  few  people  would  choose  to 
live  and  work  In  the  dty.  Our  third 
problem  was  urban  blight  and  slums. 
Through  the  process  of  urban  renewal  we 
have  the  means  of  solving  this  problem. 
We  have  now  come  face  to  face  with  oar 
fourth  major  problem — traffic  strangula- 
tion. The  city  which  we  have  saved  from 
drowning  by  floods,  made  llvaWe 
through  smoke  control,  and  attractive 
and  economically  sound  through  urban 
renewal  may  yet  strangle  to  death  be- 
cause of  traffic  congestion. 

In  an  article  which  I  wrote  for  the 
Metropolitan  Transportation  magazine 
in  August  1961.  I  asked  what  transpor- 
tation progress  had  been  made  in  our 
dtles  since  the  "horse  and  buggy"  days? 
My  answer  was  to  quote  from  a  New 
York  Times  article  which  reported  that, 
because  of  traffic  congestion,  during  most 
of  the  day.  it  takes  a  motorist  behind  a 
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300  horsepower  engine  longer  to  cross 
Manhattan  Island  in  midtown  than  it 
took  a  horse  and  wagon  a  hundred  years 
ago.  James  Gaynor,  New  York  State 
housing  commissioner,  was  quoted  as 
saying  : 

The  trip  trom  the  Newark  airport  to  tlie 
center  of  Manhattan,  a  distance  of  13.6 
miles,  can  be  made  by  public  transportation 
at  the  rush  hour  la  l  hour  and  30  min- 
utes— a  hundred  yeare  ago  a  horse  and  buggy 
could  travel  the  same  distance  In  1  hour 
and  17  minutes,  or  Just  a  Uttle  faster.  So 
much  for  progress,  j 

In  my  opinion,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  people 
of  the  ciUes  are  getting  a  little  sick  of 
this  situation  and  their  frame  of  mind 
is  not  made  any  easier  when  they  find 
their  smallest  request  for  Federal  aid 
being  frustrated  by  rural -dominated 
committees  in  Congress.  Billions  and 
billions  of  dollars  have  been  spent  by  the 
Federal  Government  in  our  history  for 
such  programs  as  farm  commodity  sup- 
ports, reclamation  projects,  land-grant 
college  and  extension  education,  rural 
electrification,  agricultural  experiment 
stations,  land  conservation,  crop  statis- 
tics service,  marketing  and  storage  of 
cooimodlties,  and  regulation  of  diseases, 
to  name  but  a  few.  Representatives 
from  urban  areas  voted  for  these  pro- 
grams along  with  the  Representatives 
whose  districts  would  most  benefit,  be- 
cause we  felt  that  such  programs  were 
of  benefit  to  the  society  as  a  whole. 

Now  we  who  live  in  the  cities  are  ask- 
ing our  colleagues  to  support  urban  pro- 
grams for  the  same  reason — ^it  will 
benefit  our  society  as  a  whole,  if  the 
problems  of  poverty,  congestion,  illiter- 
acy, obsolescence,  blight,  and  disease  are 
eradicated  from  our  cities. 

Only  then.  Mr.  Speaker,  can  we  ful- 
fill the  prophecy  of  Isaiah  when  he  said 
"And  they  shall  build  the  old  wastes,  they 
shall  raise  up  the  former  desolations, 
and  they  shall  repair  the  waste  cities,  the 
desolations  of  many  generations." 

•TSUCTT^AL  UNEMPLOTMINT  AND  TH«  NEED  TO 
tJPGHABI  OUa  HOUAN  EXSOUacXS 

Mr.  LONG  of  Maryland.  Mr.  Speaker, 
a  great  debate  has  been  underway  for 
some  time  concerning  the  nature  of  and 
the  remedies  for  vmemployment  In  the 
United  States. 

On  the  one  hand  is  the  insistence  that 
there  Is  much  more  unemployment  than 
the  statistics  show,  that  the  unemployed 
we  pretty  much  the  same  people  as  the 
employed,  and  that  the  proper  medicine 
«  greater  purchasing  power— through 
wage  increases,  tax  cuts,  pubUc  works 
acceleration,  and  Oovemment  spending 
generally. 

tJ^  ^^6  ot^her  hand  is  the  argument 
tnat  unemployment  Is  exaggerated  by 
the  statistics,  that  what  unemployment 
there  is  is  mainly  due  to  the  lack  of  skill 
lack  of  mobility,  or  lack  of  willingness  to 
work,  and  that  such  unemployment- 
structural  as  it  is  caUed— will  yield  only 
temporarily,  if  at  aU,  to  Government 
spending. 

cf«T?*.  ^*^^"^*<^y  °'  *^e  unemployment 
statistics  needs  no  discussion  here.  Sug- 
gestions that  unemployment  is  higher  or 
u^*?^  w^*"  ^^^^  *s  shown  by  the  sta- 
tistics have  been  refuted  by  responsible 
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and  disinterested  authorities.  Nothing 
is  to  be  gained  either  by  sweeping  imem- 
ployment  under  a  statistical  rug,  or  by 
exaggerating  it  as  an  even  worse  problem 
than  it  actually  is. 

On  the  thesis,  however,  that  unem- 
ployment is  mainly  due  to  the  inability  of 
Idle  workers  to  qualify  for  the  types  of 
jobs  that  are  vacant,  there  Is  much  to  be 
said.    The  question  .whether  structural 

unemployment    has  l)een    Increasing 

apart  from  changes  in  total  unemploy- 
ment— can  be  settled  by  comparing  the 
unemployment  rates  of  various  classes 
of  workers  between  years  in  which  both 
the  total  unemployment  rates  and  the 
labor  force  participation  rates  were  the 
same.  Such  a  comparison  can  be  made 
between  1949-50,  when  the  imemploy- 
ment  rate  averaged  5.6  percent  and  the 
labor  force  participation  rate  58.2  per- 
cent, and  1959-60,  when  the  average 
imemployment  rate  was  also  5.6  percent 
and  the  labor  force  participation  rate 
58.3  percent.  The  comparison  yields  the 
following  results: 

Unemployment  rates  rose  for  Negroes, 
for  the  average  of  manual,  unskilled,  and 
domestic  service  occupations,  and  for  the 
poorly  educated  males;  while  they  fell 
for  whites,  for  the  average  of  profes- 
sional, skilled,  clerical,  sales,  and  non- 
domestic  service  occupations,  and  for 
better  educated  males. 

The  average  duration  of  unemploy- 
ment lengthened  from  11  to  13.7  weeks, 
and  the  proportion  of  persons  whose  im- 
employment had  lasted  longer  than  26 
weeks  rose,  while  the  share  of  the  short- 
duration  imemployed  fell. 

The  occupational  composition  of  em- 
ployment altered  drastically.  While 
total  employment  in  the  manual,  un- 
skilled, and  domestic  service  occupations 
fell  by  over  1  million,  the  total  in  the 
professional,  white  collar,  skilled  sales, 
service,  and  clerical  occupations  rose  by 
8^  million. 

The  not-in-labor-force  rates  of  Ne- 
groes and  of  poorly  educated  persons  rose 
substantially ;  while  those  of  whites  and 
the  well-educated  rose  Uttle,  remained 
the  same,  or  fell.  Thus,  there  have  been 
marked  changes  in  the  structure  of  un- 
employment, and  labor  force,  independ- 
ent of  the  total  level  of  unemployment. 

The  fact  that  the  unemployment  Is 
mainly  structural  is  also  borne  out  in  miy 
own  experiences  as  a  Congressman. 
Every  Friday  and  Saturday  I  hold  office 
hours  for  the  constituents  In  my  district 
who  seek  help  in  their  personal  problems, 
of  which  a  substantial  portion  concern 
need  for  jobs.  These  interviews,  many 
of  them  heartbreaking,  lead  me  to  three 
conclusions. 

First  The  problem  of  unemployment  Is 
mainly  one  of  lack  of  education  and  skill, 
mental  retardation,  and  brain  damage', 
emotional  instability,  and  alcoholism. 

Second.  The  problem  cannot  be  solved 
satisfactorily  by  mere  spending  on  ex- 
tended employment  benefits  or  public 
works.  On  this  I  agree  with  many  of  my 
Republican  friends. 

Third.  The  problem  can  only  be  met 
by  an  all-out  and  enduring  effort  to  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  labor  supply. 
On  this  I  disagree  with  those  Republi- 


cans who  seem  to  feel  that  any  conclu- 
sion that  imemployment  is  structural 
justifies  the  Federal  Government  in  get- 
ting out  of  the  problem  and  leaving  It  up 
to  bushiess  or  ignoring  it  altogether.  On 
the  contrary,  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that 
the  upgrading  of  such  a  substantial 
part— at  least  a  third— of  the  labor  force 
requires  not  just  vocational  retraining, 
but  massive  and  expensive  effort  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  our  human  resources. 
Thus  the  upgrading  of  workers  rests 
mainly  on  the  upgrading  of  human 
beings.  This  upgrading  can  be  done 
most  cheaply  and  most  effectively  by 
general  education  of  the  young  in  the 
schools. 

I  emphasize  general  education  for  the 
young,  because,  as  our  brief  experience 
with  the  manpower  retraining  program 
suggests,  once  the  person  has  reached 
adulthood  It  becomes  extremely  difficult 
to  do  much  to  make  him  available  for 
the  kind  of  jobs  that  our  economy  is 
opening  up. 

First.  The  adult— especially  the  poorly 
educated  adult — seems  to  lack  the  moti- 
vation or  the  confidence  to  adapt  him- 
self to  new  skills,  new  employers,  or  new 
areas. 

Second.  The  adult  usually  has  family 
responsibilities  which  make  it  very  ex- 
pensive for  him  to  take  up  educational 
training  programs. 

Third.  The  worker  who  cannot  read  or 
write,  or  who  has  less  than  a  high  school 
education,  usually  lacks  the  foimdatlon 
on  which  to  build  skills  of  any  kind,  es- 
pecially the  technical  skills  that  are  most 
in  demand. 

Fourth.  The  poorly  educated  worker 
who  Is  able  to  acquire  a  skill  tends  to 
acquire  one  that  is  easily  put  out  of  ex- 
istence by  a  new  machine  or  process. 
The  best  hedge  against  unemployment 
is  possession  of  skills  which  permit  flex- 
ibility in  their  application. 

Fifth.  Poorly  educated  adults  provide 
an  unsatisfactory  background  for  the 
rearing  and  motivation  of  the  next  gen- 
eration, so  that  the  problem  of  poor  qual- 
ity labor  supply  perpetuates  itself. 

Sixth.  Much  of  the  structural  unem- 
ployment consists  of  boys  and  girls  In 
their  teens  and  early  twenties  who  have 
dropped  out  of  school  without  acquiring 
an  adequate  foundation  for  gainful  work. 
What  should  an  all-out  effort  of  up- 
grading our  human  resources  consist  of? 
Certainly,  improvement  is  called  for  in 
our    general    educational    system.    The 
last  half  century  has  seen  a  great  quan- 
titative expansion  in  American  educa- 
tion.   The  recent  decade  has  also  seen 
considerable    qualitative    consolidation. 
But  much  room  for  improvement  still  re- 
mains in  both  the  quantity  and  quality 
of  our  educational  effort — In  our  rural 
areas.  In  the  slum  areas  of  oiu-  cities, 
and  even  In  our  middle-class  suburbs. 
Especial  improvement  is  needed  in  the 
first  to  sixth  grades,  to  make  sure  that 
children  get  off  to  a  good  start  by  learn- 
ing to  read  and  write,  that  they  get  a 
solid  foundation  In  arithmetic  and  math- 
ematics, and  early  start  in  languages, 
and  above  all  that  they  acquire  a  knowl- 
edge of  how  to  study,  take  notes,  and 
pass  examinations. 
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Tbere  Is  sdao  need  of  a  tremendous 
stepi9  In  the  foUowinc  sheets  of  kczv- 
eral  education:  Better  people  In  teaeh- 
Ing    and    better   metbods    of    teaehinc 
readlnc.   mathematics,   and   languaccs. 
More  attentlofi  to  the  child  with  q^eclal 
problems — retarded  and  braln-dama<ed 
children,  who  together  constitute  3  per- 
cent of  the  child  population:  the  un- 
happy or  disturbed  child;  the  product  of 
homes  where  parents  are  dead,  divorced, 
alcoholic,  or  delinquent:  the  child  of  sub- 
stantial but  unbalanced  ability — brlsht 
in  mathematics  but  poor  in  reading,  food 
in   laocuaces   but   deficient  in   mathe- 
matics.    These  aspects  of  the  problem 
require  that  education  be  tailored  to  the 
child.     We  are  already   undertaking  a 
great  stepping  up  of  the  average  pace  of 
the  education,  with  the  unfortunate  side 
result  that  the  improvement  in  the  aver- 
age quality  of  education  Is  also  currently 
responsible  for  a  great  number  of  drop- 
outs. 

Still  another  need  Is  for  a  revitaliza- 
Uon  of  oar  educational  system.  Teachers 
need  to  go  back  to  school  and  study  con- 
tinuously to  learn  the  latest  ideas  and 
methods.  New  revolutions  in  education 
are  taking  place  In  every  decade;  under- 
paid teachers  who  moonlight  as  ac- 
countants or  real  estate  agents  cannot 
keep  up  with  these  advances  and  neces- 
sarily pass  on  to  their  students  obsolete 
techniques  and  ideas. 

Also  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  problem 
of  alcohcrfism  and  its  attendant  emo- 
tional disorders:  so  many  that  private 
Industry  is  beginning  to  concern  Itself 
with  this  problem.  There  are  6  million 
alcoholics  in  the  United  States.  Many 
of  these  are  employed,  but  precariously. 
As  they  lose  their  jobs,  for  one  reason  or 
another,  they  remain  chronically  unem- 
ployed, to  say  nothing  of  presenting 
problems  of  crime  and  auto  deaths.  Even 
worse,  every  alcoholic  has  one  or  more 
relatives,  many  of  them  children,  who 
are  damaged  !n  thetr  own  emotional  out- 
looks by  the  environments  In  which  they 
find  themselves. 

Stm  another  problem  is  that  of  Incen- 
tlve  imd  guidance  in  going  to  college. 
Questions  most  often  asked  me,  i^art 
from  those  concerning  Jobs  are  "How 
can  I  get  my  son  Into  college?"  "What  Is 
a  good  college  for  him  to  go  to?**  "Where 
can  I  get  the  money  to  send  him?"  The 
mere  fact  that  so  many  people  have  to 
ask  their  Congressman  indicates  the  lack 
<rf  a  satisfactory  system  of  providing  such 
Information. 

Finally  there  Is  a  great  need  for  knowl- 
edge  of  what  skills  are  needed  and  what 
sj^sare  available.  I  »e  Congressman 
CuKtis'  suggestion.  In  his  very  useful 
mtle  book  on  87  mUMon  jobs,  that  we  set 
up  a  national  skin  clearinghouse. 

These  are  the  needs  we  face  In  dealing 
Witt  the  problem  at  structural  unemploy- 
ment. To  provide  for  these  needs  win  be 
expensive— so  expensive  that  It  is  almost 
sffly  to  think  that  they  can  or  win  be 
dealt  with  by  private  Industry  or  by  the 
local  community.  Even  with  all-out  ef- 
fort, the  problem  of  structural  unemploy- 
°^rt  wffl  be  with  us  for  at  least  another 
oenOe.  But  expensive  as  these  needs 
are.  it  Is  far  cheaper  to  deal  with  them 
on  the  educational  level  than  on  the  un- 
employment  level— with   all   *he   asso- 
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dated  wastes  of  lost  production  and  In- 
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Mr.  McFALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  fu- 
ture as  In  the  past,  our  economic  progress 
and  prosperity  will  be  dependent  upon 
the  accumulation  of  capital,  private  and 
public.  A  vital  part  of  our  capital  con- 
sists of  our  natural  resources  which  are 
the  base  for  the  great  economy  we  have 
built  In  this  country.  Our  land,  water, 
mineral,  vegetation,  and  wildlife  make 
up  an  Incomparable  natural  endowment 
that  we  must  conserve  and  develop. 

Too  often  during  our  history  we  have 
squandered  o\ir  natural  resources  or 
failed  to  take  full  advantage  of  oiir  as- 
sets. But  with  the  rapid  Increase  of 
pop\ilation  and  the  ever-growing  demand 
of  industry  for  raw  material  and  power, 
the  need  for  conserving  and  developing 
o\ir  natural  resources  Is  greater  than 
ever  before. 

Considered  only  from  the  viewpoint  of 
hardheaded  economics,  conservation  is 
one  of  our  great  national  needs.  The 
famed  conservationist.  Carl  Schurz.  long 
ago  put  it  this  way: 

Deatructlckn  of  the  forests  of  tiiU  coiintry 
wUl  be  the  murder  of  lu  future  proeperlty 
and  progress. 


That  statement  has  redoubled  validity 
today.  And  we  can  rightly  add  many 
more  items  to  the  list  of  resources  that 
we  must  conserve.  Conservation  of  our 
resources  naturally  includes  a  constant 
search  for  ways  to  use  them  most  ef- 
ficiently, to  harness  economically  re- 
sources not  uaed  before  and  to  find  Im- 
proved uses  for  others. 

Whether  in  regulating  the  exploita- 
tion of  natural  materials,  conducting  re- 
search, or  building  dams,  canals,  and 
roads,  the  Federal  Government  has  had 
a  major  role  in  the  building  of  this  type 
of  public  capital.  And  it  must  play  Its 
part  even  more  vigorously  and  effectively 
today  if  our  continuing  national  need  is 
to  be  met. 

For  instance,  the  changing  pattern  of 
o»ur  sources  of  energy  dicUtes  a  vigorous, 
unaginative  proer^m  of  research  and  ex- 
perimentation with  our  power  sources. 
Use  of  ultra-higii-voltage  powerlines  to 
Unk  hydroelectric  sources  and  mine  i^t- 
head  thermo-power  plants  with  urban 
areas  and  to  pool  the  power  generating 
capacities  of  areas  with  different  peak 
periods  could  be  expanded  greatly.    For 
coal,  the  high  voltage  trarismission  lines 
and  methods  of  moving  finrfy  powdered 
coal  or  coal  and  water  in  pipes  promise 
more  use  of  that  material.     Research 
also  offers  prospecU  for  better  usage  of 
natural   gas    and    petroleum   products, 
which  now  dominate  our  energy  market. 
In  all  these  areas,  the  Federal  Oovern- 
ment  has  a  role  to  play  together  with 
private  Industries  or  State  and  local  gov- 
ernments.   The  national  interest  in  de- 
veloping the  greatest  efficiency  in  power 
production    thereby   reducing   coats,   is 
obvloiis. 

Our  water  resources,  although  ample 
nationally,  are  already  In  short  supply 
in  some  areas  and  regions.  And  in  the 
compact  metropolitan  areas.  It  Is  becom- 
ing more  and  more  necessary  to  reuse 


water  several  times.  The  priority  needs 
In  thia  area  are  step*  to  provide  water 
to  dry  regions  through  reservoir  con- 
struction. deaaUnzation  or  other  meas- 
ures, and  new  actkm  to  reduce  the  pol- 
lution of  our  streams  and  ground  water 
The  legislation  amending  the  Federal 
Water  PoUutton  Control  Act,  which  has 
passed  the  other  body,  win  be  valuable 
In  strengthening  these  efforts. 

Land  conservation,  not  only  for  agrt- 
culture,  lumbering,  grazing,  and  other 
uses  directly  related  to  the  economy  but 
also  for  recreation  and  sport  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  good  Kf e  we  want  for  all 
Americans.  Preservation  of  open  space 
in  and  near  cities.  Improvement  of  oar 
park  system,  and  maintenance  of  un- 
spoiled wilderness  will  contribute  sig- 
niflcantly  to  American  sodal  values 
Measures  such  as  the  land  and  water 
conservation  bill,  now  before  the  Rules 
Committee,  the  public  land  law  review 
and  a  wlldemess  blD,  should  be  enacted 
The  accelerated  Public  Works  Act  is  s 
key  instrument  for  developing  and  pre- 
serving our  natural  wealth. 

A  close  look  at  all  these  conservation 
projects  reveals  how  they  will  contribute 
to  the  national  wealth.  And  we  recog- 
nize, in  g«ieral.  that  capital  Investment 
is  one  of  the  main  forces  that  drives  our 
economy  forward  and  raises  our  stand- 
ards of  bving.  But,  amaaingly.  there 
are  advocates  of  "economy"  and  so- 
called  financial  responsibility  who  op- 
pose Government  outlays  for  conserva- 
tion and  resource  development  projects. 
Uninformed  observers  classify  all  sueb 
projects  as  ••pork." 

In  part,  this  Is  the  result  of  our  fallurt 
to  present  these  projects  clearly  as  in- 
vestments   in    the    future.    They    tut 
usually    mixed   with    current   expendi- 
tures in  the  Federal  budget.    The  con- 
siderable   portion    of   Federal    spending 
that  goes  for   investment   is   thus  not 
fully    recognised.    If    we    dissect    that 
budget  of  the  Interior  Department,  the 
Federal    agency    most   concerned    with 
conservation,  we  find  that  SO  to  40  per- 
cent of  its  spending  in  the  last  2  years 
has  in  fact  been  for  adding  to  the  capi- 
tal base  of  our  economy.    The  fact  that 
we  have  been  so  investing  in  the  past  as 
well  is  reflected  In  the  cash  returns  from 
previous  Investments,  which  amount  to 
60  percent  of  the  Department's  budget 
Even  more  important,  however,  are  the 
benefit*  that  are  widely  diffused  througb 
our  society  and  our  economy  where  they 
provide  an  indirect  return  to  the  people. 
In  emphasizing  that  coxiservation  and 
development  are  an  investment  in  the 
future,  we  recognize,  of  course,  that  there 
Is  a  competition  for  funds  for  Govern- 
ment activities.     There  Is  a  clash  be- 
tween alternative  uses  of  our  present  re- 
sources.   In  his  Introduction  to  Interior 
Secretary  Stewart  Udall's  book,  our  late 
President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  told  us  how 
we  must  resolve  these  conflicts: 

Eacii  generation  must  deal  anew  with  ths 
tendency  to  prefer  shortrun  profits  to  long- 
run  necessities.  The  Nation's  battle  to  pre- 
■erve  the  common  estate  Is  far  from  won. 
The  erlsls  may  be  qDlet,  but  It  U  urgent.  We 
must  do  In  our  day  what  Theodore  Rooeerett 
did  60  years  ago  and  F^anMln  RooseveH  80 
years  a^:  We  must  expand  the  concept  d 
conservation  to  meet  the  Imperious  problems 
of  the  new  age. 
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We  must  provide  the  future  jobs  and 
economic  growth  that  are  the  basis  of  a 
good  life  for  Americans  by  comprehen- 
sive measures  now  to  conserve  and  de- 
velop our  natxiral  resources.  Such  public 
Investment  Is  as  old  as  the  Republic 
We  owe  much  of  our  economic  success  to 
the  Investments  In  waterways,  roads,  and 
harbors  that  began  with  the  First  Con- 
gress, 

Now  public  investments  In  resource 
conservation  and  development  must  con- 
tinue hand  In  hand  with  private  Invest- 
ment If  the  economy  is  to  grow  and  our 
people  to  prosper. 

KDICAEZ    INDtaPKNSUSLK    TO    FtTTtTH*    WCLTAEX 
or   NATIOK 

Mr.  ULLMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  Is 
perhaps  no  issue  presently  facing  the 
U£.  Congress  and  the  American  people 
that  has  received  more  misinformation 
than  the  subject  of  medical  care  for  the 
aged.  Leaders  of  special  Interest  groups 
Including  both  the  well-meaning  and 
those  who  know  better,  have  with  some 
success  built  a  strawman  before  the 
American  people,  and  by  attacking  It 
with  great  gusto,  have  blurred  the  basic 
Issue  that  is  before  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  issue  Is  very  simple: 
Arc  we  going  to  provide  adequate  med- 
ical and  nursing  facilities  for  Americans 
In  older  age  groups,  or  are  we  not?  And, 
If  we  are.  are  we  going  to  provide  med- 
ical care  in  a  way  that  preserves  the 
self-respect,  or  are  we  going  to  require 
the  aged  to  become  charity  cases  on  the 
public  dole? 

I  would  like  to  begin,  Mr.  Speaker,  by 
discussing  the  strawman  which  has  been 
erected  so  frequently  by  opponents  of  the 
King-Anderson  bill.     That  strawman  is 
the  shadowy  specter  of  socialized  medi- 
cine.    Mr.   Speaker,  If   the   world  "so- 
cialism" is  to  have  a  definitive  meaning, 
so  as  to  be  a  useful  term  In  the  Ameri- 
can lexicon.  It  must  mean  Government 
ownership  or  control  of  a  resource,  of  a 
method  of  production,  or  of  a  service. 
In  the  case  of  medklne.  It  would  mean 
Government  operation  of  medical  facili- 
ties and  Government  direction  of  those 
Involved  in  the  healing  processes.     No 
program  could  be  farther  from  this  than 
we  program  envisaged  imder  the  King- 
Anderson  hospital  Insurance  bill.    This 
program  Is  simply  designed  to  do  the 
same  thing  for  people  over  65  that  pri- 
vately operated  insurance  plans  are  do- 
ing for  those  under  65.    Most  of  us  can 
remember  when  the  first  privately  op- 
erated hospital  and  medical  hisurance 
program  was  brought  forth.    Leaders  of 
the  same  groups  which  are  today  op- 
Posed  to  the  King-Anderson  bill  spread 
ail  over  the  country  the  alarm  that  this 
]jas  going  to  mean  socialized  medicine. 
^°5,same  people  who  had  opposed  the 
original  concept  of  social  security  again 
waved  the  red  shirt  of  socialism  and 
made  dh-e  predlcUons  of  communisms 
"  suggestions  of  a  reasonable  and  dem- 
ocratic alternative  to  the  tragedy  of  In- 
adequate medical  care. 

cr^^'^^^^^'  ^-  Speaker.  30  years  have 
jone  by  and  the  American  democracy  is 
even  stronger  than  It  was  then.  It  has 
pecome  stronger  because  every  American 

S?;froi^  *??''*"  *  '*"«'•  opportunity  to 
Sn^  ^  ^®  abundance  that  this  land 
can  produce.    One  great  area  of  neglect. 


however,  has  been  medical  care  for  peo- 
ple over  65.  Up  untU  very  recently,  most 
private  Insurance  programs  would  not 
enroll  a  person  over  65.  Although  some 
companies  have  tried  to  develop  a  pro- 
gram for  the  aged,  the  expense,  particu- 
larly for  retired  people  on  a  low,  fixed 
Income,  has  been  prohibitive.  More  than 
one-half  have  dollar  limits  on  hospital 
room  costs.  All  the  King-Anderson  bill 
Intends  to  do  Is  to  Insure  that  any  older 
person  who  needs  hospitalization  or 
nursing  care  will  receive  It,  without  be- 
ing publicly  branded  as  a  pauper. 

Care  will  still  be  given  at  private.  State, 
and  community  hospitals;  care  will  stili 
be  under  the  direction  and  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  personal  physician.  De- 
cisions related  to  the  patient's  health 
will  still  be  made  by  the  family  doctor. 
In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Is  not,  nor  Is 
it  Intended  to  be.  any  kind  of  socialized 
medicine. 

Next,  Mr.   Speaker.   I  would  like  to 
point  out  how  great  the  present  need  is. 
The  skyrocketing  costs  of  hospitalization 
make  sickness  an  economically  unpleas- 
ant prospect  at  any  time.    But.  for  the 
aged,    the    bitter    combination   of    In- 
creased medical  expense  and  decreased 
Income  can  make  the  outlook  bleak  in- 
deed.   People  over  65  already  use  three 
times  as  much  hospital  care  as  those 
under  65,  and  they  need  even  more  than 
they  are  receiving.    After  the  age  of  65, 
9  out  of  10  people  are  hospitalized  at 
least  once,  and  2  out  of  3  enter  the  hos- 
pital 2  or  more  times.    For  those  over  65, 
the  average  hospital  stay  is  twice  as  long 
as  for  those  under  65.    When  one  realizes 
that  the  average  daily  cost  of  hospi- 
tal care  has  increased  from  $9.39  In  1946 
to  $34.98  In  1961,  one  can  begin  to  un- 
derstand what  a  dreaded  thing  sickness 
in  old  age  csm  be. 

Furthermore,  we  all  know  that  the 
average  income  for  people  over  65  is  far 
less  than  that  for  younger  people.  In 
fact,  the  American  median  income  Is 
$2,530  for  two-person  families  over  65 
as  compared  to  $5,314  In  the  below- 
retirement-age  brackets. 

Mr.  Speaker,  much  Is  said  about  the 
good  that  the  Kerr-Mills  program  is 
doing,  and  some  say  that  this  is  the 
means  whereby  the  poverty  stricken  and 
the  destitute  can  have  their  medical 
needs  taken  care  of,  but,  Mr.  Speaker, 
It  is  not  Just  the  poverty  stricken  and  the 
destitute  about  whom  we  must  be  con- 
cerned. It  is  the  average  American  who 
has  worked  aU  his  life,  who  has  con- 
tributed to  social  security,  who  has  paid 
for  a  modest  home,  and  has  laid  aside  a 
small  nest  egg  to  supplement  his  old-age 
Insurance.  It  is  that  man  whose  wife 
becomes  ill  and  has  to  be  hospitalized, 
and  who  himself  may  become  ill  and 
have  to  be  hospitalized,  who  soon  finds 
his  savings  gone,  his  house  mortgaged, 
and  his  security  wiped  out  because  of  the 
terribly  high  costs  of  medical  care. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  can  If  we  wish 
require  aged  Americans  to  continue  to  get 
by  on  substandard  health  care.  Some 
have  pointed  out  that  older  people  are  as 
well,  and  perhaps  better,  taken  care  of 
than  they  have  ever  been.  If  we  are  will- 
ing to  let  our  parents  and  grandparents 
get  by  on  care  that  was  considered  nor- 
mal or  satisfactory  30  or  40  years  ago.  If 
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we  are  willing  to  have  them  f  oixo  the 
benefits  of  modem  scieaoe  and  all  of  the 
great  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
medicine,  there  is  no  need  for  action. 
But,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  do  not  believe  the 
American  people  are  willing  to  do  this. 

The  last  question,  then,  is.  How  are  we 
going  to  fill  the  need?  I  would  suggest 
as  a  basic  premise  that  the  American  an- 
swer is  not  welfare  medicine.  Welfare 
medicine  for  the  destitute,  for  the  pauper 
who  has  made  no  effort  to  provide  for 
himself,  may  be  necessary.  But  for  the 
average  American  citizen  who  has  to  re- 
tire at  66,  charity  is  not  the  proper  way. 
The  private  insurance  companies  have 
not  been  able  to  take  care  of  the  need  In 
their  testimony  before  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  they  were  unable  to 
supply  any  meaningful  assurance  that 
present  programs  would  adequately  take 
care  of  our  older  citizens.  By  adopting  a 
program  of  social  Insurance  to  which 
Americans  can  contribute  during  their 
working  careers,  we  will  avoid  placing  an 
economic  burden  on  any  single  segment 
of  society,  while  safeguarding  basic  hu- 
man self-respect. 

Under  the  King -Anderson  Mil.  the  tax- 
able earnings  base  would  be  raised  $400 
and  social  security  and  railroad  retire- 
ment contribution  rates  would  be  In- 
creased by  one-fourth  of  1  percent  for 
employees  and  employers,  and  four- 
tenths  of  1  percent  for  self-employed 
persons.  This  Is  a  small  price  to  pay  for 
the  assurance  of  adequate  medical  care 
after  retirement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  remarks  on  this  vital 
program  are  complete  without  some  allu- 
sion to  the  leadership  given  by  our  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Hospitali- 
zation Insurance  under  social  security 
was  proposed  as  one  of  the  basic  goals  of 
his  administration.  President  Kennedy 
had  the  vision  to  realize  Americans  cao 
solve  any  problem  to  which  they  are  will- 
ing to  apply  themselves.  There  can  be 
no  question  that  America,  the  richest 
nation  the  world  has  ever  known,  can  af- 
ford fiill  care  for  its  aged;  the  only  ques- 
tion Is.  Does  America  have  the  will?  I 
for  one,  Mr.  Sijeaker,  believe  that  we 
have  the  will,  and  I  urge  my  colleagues 
In  the  weeks  ahead  to  support  this  pro- 
gram as  a  reasonable  and  intelligent  an- 
swer to  a  vital  problem  of  our  day. 


MEETING  OUR  NATIONAL  NEEDS: 
THE  ACCELERATED  PUBLIC 
WORKS  PROGRAM  AND  AREA  RE- 
DEVELOPMENT PROVIDE  JOBS, 
STIMULATE  GROWTH.  AND  PRO-' 
VIDE  NECESSARY  PUBUC  FACILI- 
TIES 


Mr.  BLATNIK.  Mr.  Speaker,  nearly 
15  months  ago  the  accelerated  public 
works  program  came  Into  existence 
when  on  September  14. 1962.  our  beloved 
late  President  Kennedy  gave  his  signa- 
ture to  Public  Law  87-658.  One  month 
later  on  October  14.  1962.  the  Congress 
approved  and  President  Kennedy  signed 
the  bill  appropriating  the  first  funds  for 
the  Implementation  of  this  program. 

Since  then  some  8.000  pubUc  works 
projects  In  more  than  3.000  communities 
throughout  the  United  States  have  been 
approved.    As    of    September    1,    1963 
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3,320  of  these  projects  had  actuaUy  been 
started  and  1,200  had  already  been  com- 
pleted. 

By  the  end  of  August.  26,000  man 
months  of  labor  had  actually  been 
worked  on  the  site  of  these  projects 
When  we  consider  that  each  on-site  Job 
creates  another  off-site  Job  In  the  way 
of  materials  and  services  required  for 
the  project,  this  means  that  in  the  Initial 
10  months  of  the  program  34,000  man- 
years  of  work  were  generated. 

In  my  own  hard-hit  eighth  Congres- 
sional District  In  northeast  Minnesota 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  has 
had  a  tremendously  popular  recepUon 
and  has  been  most  effective  In  reducing 
unemployment  and  giving  new  hope  to 
a  sorely  distressed  area. 

In  needy  communities,  projects  have 
been  approved  to  construct  hospital  ad- 
ditions,  nursing   homes,  sewage  treat- 
ment   plants,    waterworks,    and    other 
vital    sanltaUon    facilities.      Moreover 
during    the    hard    and    bleak    winter 
months  of  1W2-63,  when  unemployment 
reached  depths  that  have  not  been  seen 
since  the  depression  days  of  the  1930's 
accelerated    pubUc    works    funds    kept 
hundreds  of  men  off  the  welfare  and 
relief  rolls  by  giving  them  usefvU  and 
productive  Jobs  In  the  forests  of  north- 
eastern Minnesota. 

The  response  by  the  general  public 
not  only  In  my  district,  but  In  hard-hit 
areas  throughout  the  United  States,  to 
this  program  of  necessary,  useful  pub- 
lic works  has  been  most  Impressive.  The 
unemployed  men  are  grateful  for  this 
opportunity  for  construcUve,  gainful 
employment,  and  the  communities  are 
grateful  for  the  new,  long-needed,  and 
long-awaited  public  facilities,  the  con- 
struction of  which  was  made  possible 
through  the  accelerated  public  works 
program. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  before  me  an  ex- 
cellent,     comprehensive.      painstaking 
summary  of  the  operation  of  the  accele- 
rated pubUc  works  program  prepared  by 
Dr.  Johannes  U.  Hoeber.  Acting  Deputy 
Administrator    for    Public    Works    Ac- 
celeration.   This  statement  was  deliv- 
ered   at    hearings    conducted    by    the 
House  Committee  on  Public  Works  on 
the  accelerated  public  works  program  on 
October  15,  1963.     I  Include  in  my  re- 
marks Dr.  Hoeber's  splendid  statement: 
The   PubUc   Works   Acceleration  Act  wm 
designed  to  brtng  the  great  economic  poten- 
tial of  public  work,  to  bear  upon  the  per- 
plexing problems  of  those  areas  of  the  counv, 
try  which  have  lagged  behind  In  the  Nation's 
recovery  from  the  recession  of  1960-61     These 
•re  the  areas  of  substantial  unemployment 
or  underemployment,  or  economic  underde- 
velopment, the  areas  of  economic  distress  In 
the  midst  of  the  affluent  society. 

Participation  In  the  public  works  accel- 
eration program  Is  limited,  therefore,  to  the 
approximately  l.lOO  areas  of  substantial  and 
persistent  unemployment  or  low  family  In- 
come designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Com- 
merce as  -redevelopment  areas"  and  addl- 
^o^JPPTOxlm^telj  200  labor  market*  des- 
ignated by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  -areas 
of  substantial  unemployment."  in  the  aggre- 
gate, these  areas  cover  about  one-third  of 
the  country,  comprise  about  one-third  of  the 

balf  of  the  total  number  of  unemployed  or 
underemployed  pen«ns  In  the  la^r  f^^  ^ 
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The  public  works  aooeleraUon  program  has 
two  principal  purposes: 
1.  To  provide  immediate  lueful  work  for 
o  'iPf^Ploy^l  ia  the  eUglble  areas,  and 
2    To   help   these   areas   to   become  more 
conducive  to  industrial  and  commercial  de- 
velopment through  the  improvement  of  their 
public  faculties. 

APW  projects  are  designed  to  crwite  Jobs 
for  the  unemployed,  but  they  must  also  aervs 
an  essential  public  need. 

.  7?*  ^'^"c  Woj-ka  Acceleration  Act  author- 
laed  the  approprUtlon  of  up  to  tOOO  mlUlon- 
Confess  appropriated  the  first  $400  milUon 
on  October  24,  1962,  and  another  $450  mil- 

iluUlo°n  ^    "■   ^^'  '"^   •   tot*!   Of  $860 

The  funds  are  appropriated  to  the  Presi- 
dent, to  be  allocated  by  him  to  the  Federal 
agencies  responsible — 

(a)  for  the  construcUon  of  Federal  pubUc 
works  projects,  referred  to  as  direct  P-edsral 
projects,  and  '^^mi 

(b)  for  programs  authorizing  Federal  n- 
nancUl  asslstonce  to  State  and  local  public 
works  projects,  referred  to  as  grant-in-aid 
projects. 

*K^*  act  Imposes  certain  UmltaUons  upon 
the  avallablUty  of  funds: 

1.  Public  works  project»-both  direct  Fed- 
ena  and  grant-in-aid  must  be  located  In  eU- 
glble areas. 

« J:^^^*  Federal  projects  must  have  been 
ft^^v^  authorized  by  Ck,ngress,  either  by 
Item  or  by  class. 

3.  States  and  local  govemmento  must  In- 
cr«ise  their  total  pubUc  works  expenditures 

fn't^fJ^*  °**^  y*"  '°  Which VproJe^U 
loltUted  or  accelerated  by  at  least  as  much 
as  they  are  required  to  contribute  to  the  cost 
of  the  project. 

4.  No  more  than  10  percent  of  the  funds 
may  be  made  available  to  any  one  State 

8.  At  least  one-third  of  the  funds  must 

be  allocated  to  the  rural   areas  dertgnated 

^f^  ^Z  "^  R«»«velopment  Act  «  sS 
called  8(b)  areas. 

h.*';„^^f!!?'  "^  *"«**''*  «>oly  «  "ley  can 
Slv^w*r*  °';  »f<^l«"t^  within  a  r4son- 
ably  short  period  of  time  and  substanUaUy 

s^Sli      ^^"^  *  ^^  '^**'  *^«y  ^ 

T.  Projects  must  meet  an  essential  public 
need  and  contribute  slgnlflcanUy  to  the  re- 
ducUon  of  local  unemployment. 

,.J  ,7^*^  '""■'  °°*  ^  Inconsistent  with 
locally  approved  comprehensive  plana  for  the 
physical  and  economic  development  of  the 

9.  No  funds  may  be  used  for  any  planning 
c^^Mtructlon  of  any  school  or  ^ucaUonsJ 

For  grants-in-aid  to  States  and  local  com- 
munities the  act  provides  a  sliding  scale 
of  Federal  contributions  geared  towards  the 

nte  and  duration  of  unemployment  and  the 
^^^^^^^^"^  '*™"y  income,  the  higher 

the  total  Of  Federal  contributions  may  not 
exceed  60  percent  of  the  toUl  project  cost 
but  in  areas  of  special  economic  need  the 
Federal  contrlbuUon  may  go  as  high  as  78 
percent.  ^  " 

♦K^'^2^]***'y  following  passage  of  the  act 
the  President,  by  Executive  Order  11049  des- 
ignated  the  Secretary  of  Commerce  to  iisslst 
him  In  carrying  out  the  act.  The  Secretary 
of  Commerce,  m  turn,  assigned  to  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration  responslblUty 
for  coordlnaung  the  pubUc  works  accelera- 
tlon  program. 

On  September  24,  10  days  after  the  act 
was  signed,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admln- 
tetrator  Issued  to  the  Federal  agencies  with 
public  works  programs  Instructions  for  re- 
quesung  and   utilizing  pubUc  works  aocel- 

«f!t  .°°h"^°.*^-  ^*"  instructions  spelled 
out  In  deUll  the  procedures  to  be  followed 
by   the  participating  agencies  In  selecting 
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^1,^.^!^°«  ^  "»•  ^»  Redevelopment 
Administration  projects  fulfllUng  all  re^ul^: 
ments  of  the  act.  They  emphasized  thii 
^0   responslbUlty    for   tte   seltcSS    and 

J^"*"°"  °'  .*"  P™J*<=*-  ""t-  with  tSj 
Federal  agencies  normally  responslbUe  f^ 
the  reepecUve  programs  and  projects.  The* 
requested  submission  of  three  types  of  pt^l 
ects:  (a)  direct  Federal  works  Jl^mi  a  . 
rej^y  authorl«Kl  by  Congre«,:  (bf  project 
eligible  under  existing  Federal  grant-in-aid 
programs  like  the  HUl-Burton  Act  and  th« 
Water  PoUuUon  Control  Act;  and  (c)  pnU 
ects  previously  eligible  for  public  faclUtv 
loans  under  the  Housing  Act  of  1984  w 
amended,  and  now  made  eUglble  for  Fed- 
eral grants  under  the  new  act. 

The  Instructions  were  accompanied  by  a 
wLw.  ^'^^  economically  distressed  areas 
eligible  as  of  September  8.  1962.  for  assist- 
ance under  the  act.  Since  then  68  areas 
have  become  IneUglble  because  of  Improve- 
ment in  their  economic  conditions  and  283 
areas  have  been  newly  designated,  brlnglnt 
the  toUl  to  1.297.  ThU  total  consists  of  141 
6(a)  areas  and  937  5(b)  areas  (Including  64 
Indian  reservations) .  designated  by  ths 
Secretary  of  Commerce  under  the  Area  Re- 
development Act  and  219  labor  market  areas 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  Labor  as  labor 
surplus  areas. 

The  6(a)  areas  are  those  with  substantial 
and  persistent  unemployment.  mosUy  small, 
or  medium-sized  xirban  areas. 

The  6(b)  areas  are  those  with  low  Income, 
low  farm  Income,  very  small  areas  of  sub- 
stantial and  persistent  unemployment  and 
the  Indian  reservations.  The  8(b)  areas  art 
mostly  rural  areas. 

The  labor  siuplus  areas  are  mostly  larger 
metropolitan  labor  markets  with  6  percent  or 
more  of  the  work  force  unemployed  for  at 
least  9  out  of  the  last  12  months. 

Up-to-date  lists  of  eligible  areas  are  pub- 
Ushed  periodically  by  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment Administration. 

By  Executive  Order  No.  11049.  the  Presi- 
dent has  also  delegated  to  the  Secretary  cf 
Commerce  the  authority  to  issue  rules  regu- 
lations, and  procedures  to  carry  out  secUon 
3  of  the  act. 

After  consulUUon  with  the  participating 
agencies,  such  rules  and  regulations  wert 
^ued  on  October  24,  and  published  in  ths 
Federal  Register  on  November  14. 

The  following  are  the  most  Important  pro- 
visions contained  In  these  rules  and  regula- 
tlons :  " 

^  Acceleration  or  InltUUon  of  a  project 
within  a  reasonably  short  period  of  tUne- 
was  Interpreted  to  mean  that  preference  wUl 
be  given  to  those  projects  which  can  be  un- 
dertaken lnmiedlat<ly.  and  that  with  regard 
to  all  projects  there  must  be  reasonable  as- 
surance that  on-site  work  will  start  within 
120  days  after  funds  are  obligated. 

The  requirement  of  the  act  that  "a  sub- 
etantlal  portion"  of  a  project  must  be  com- 
pleted within  12  months  was  interpreted  to 
mean  that  more  than  one-half  of  It  must  be 
completed  within  12  months  from  the  nnt 
employment  of  on-site  labor. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  given  by 
the    President,    the    regulations    prescribed 
that  contractors  and  subcontractors  for  these 
projects    are    required    to    employ   quaimed 
persons  residing  regularly  In  the  area    ex- 
cept where  such  persons  are  not  available,  or 
where  a  Uwful  coUective  bargaining  contract 
requires  the  contractor  to  offer  employment 
to  present  or  former  employees.     However, 
the    number    of    employees    in    the    latter 
category  may  In  no  event  exceed  20  percent. 
The   act   provides   that,   notwithstanding 
any  provision  In  existing  grant-in-aid  pro- 
grams limiting  grants  to  less  than  80  per- 
cent   grants  may  be  made  under  the  PubUc 
works  Acceleration  Act  which  wUl  bring  the 
total  of  Federal  contributions  up  to  60  per- 
cent of  the  cost  of  the  project,  or  up  to  M 
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much  as  75  percent  If  the  applicant  does  not 
have  economic  and  financial  capacity  to  as- 
stime  all  of  the  additional  financial  obliga- 
tions required. 

The  regulations  established  firm  and  ob- 
jective criteria  for  relating  grants  above  60 
percent  to  "economic  and  financial  capacity.** 
Areas  with  median  family  incomes  between 
$1,700  and  91.800  or  twice  the  national  un- 
employment rate  for  3  of  the  last  4  years 
are  eligible  for  58  percent  grants.    There  are 
now  72  such  areas. 
Areas    with    median    family    Incomes    be- 
'^  tween   $1,600   and   •1.700   or  twice   the   na- 
tional unemployment  rate  for  all  of  the  last 
4  years  are  eligible  for  66  percent  grants. 
There  are  now  1 12  sue*  areas. 

Areas  with  median  family  Incomes  under 
11,600  or  three  times  the  national  unemploy- 
ment rate  for  all  of  the  last  4  years  are  eli- 
gible for  75  percent  grants.  There  are  now 
161  such  areas,  Including  the  64  Indian  Res- 
ervations. 

An  up-to-date  list  of  "Maximum  grants- 
in-aid  for  eligible  areas"  Is  also  published 
periodically  by  ARA. 

Finally,  the  regulations  prescribed  that  no 
grsnts  may  be  made  for  projects  underUken 
principally  for  the  purpose  of  relocating  a 
commercial  or  industrial  plant  from  one  area 
to  another. 

These  are  the  most  Important  provisions 
of  the  rules  and  regulations. 

In  accordance  with  the  directions  con- 
tained In  the  conference  report  on  the  ap- 
propriation bin,  all  participating  agencies 
were  advised  that  no  funds  would  be  made 
STSllable  for  all -Federal  projects  with  costs 
In  excess  of  $400,000,  and  that  preference 
would  be  given  to  grant-in-aid  projects  of 
States  and  local  communities. 

Llste  of  direct  Federal  projects  eligible  for 
Accelerated  PubUc  Works  funds  are  prepared 
by  the  participating  agencies  which  have 
programs  and  projects  previously  authorized 
by  Congress. 

Applications  for  gratit-ln-ald  projects  are 
filed  with  and  reviewed  by  the  Federal  agen- 
cies which  administer  the  program  under 
which  the  project  U  authorized  like,  for 
"ample,  the  HlU-Burton  and  water  pollu- 
tion control  programs  of  the  Public  Health 
Service  and  the  community  facilities  loan 
program  of  the  Housing  and  Home  Finance 
Agency.  Theirs  Is  the  primary  responslblUty 
for  determining  whether  the  project  Is  tech- 
nically feasible  and  legaUy  eUglble.  This 
Includes  the  all-lmportiant  responsibility  for 
reviewing  the  cost  estimates  on  which  the 
granta  are  based.  They  are  also  responsible 
for  taking  all  necessary  steps  to  assure  that 
ail  projects  adhere  carefully  to  the  requlre- 
mente  of  the  act. 

Both  the  direct  Federal  projects  and  the 
Fant-ln-ald  projects  are  then  submitted  to 
"»e  Area  Redevelopment  Administration  for 
final  clearance. 

The  act  provides  that  adequate  consldera- 
Inilw?"^'  ^  ^^"  ^  the  relative  needs  of 
of  »K  "*"  "^  «»^  o"t  this  prwlskm 
w  the  act.  ARA  developed  a  "fair  share  for- 

S^ln"'^'^  "~"^'  ^y  •'°<*  »»^«-  the  al- 
n^^  °f  '"^**"  ^  '^^•'^^t  proportion  to  the 
°«naber  of  unemployed  in  the  eligible  area. 
f,m!!  ,^^  fonnula— distribution  of  tiis 
i^os  In  proportion  to  ths  number  of  un- 
employed— was  adjusted  to  comply  with  the 
"atutory  provisions  that  no  State  may  re- 
vive more  tiian  10  percent  of  aU  funds' and 
^'f,  °°  '«"  than  $300  mllUon  of  the  $»>0 
mil  Hon  authoHzed  must  be  allocated  to  the 
o'O)  areas. 

aDnS,,^W°*   Congress  passed   the   second 
appropriation,   the   Housing  and   Home   Fl- 

hSS.     1^°*^     *°^     *»»•     Department     of 
«ealth.    Education,    and    Welfare,    the   two 

d?;^  ««nt-ln-.ld  .«enclee.  hak  on  haS 

couM^*!^^"''  ^^'  ^  "««  ot  the  amount  UuU 


ARA  advised,  therefore,  these  two  agencies 
to  select  projects  In  accordance  with  the 
foUowlng  guidelines: 

1.  Applications  received  before  January  24, 
1968.  the  date  on  which  these  agencies  dis- 
continued processing  of  further  applications 
would  receive  first  consideration. 

2.  Applications  filed  after  January  34 
would  receive  consideration: 

(a)  if  they  were  from  areas  which  are 
eligible  for  grants-in-aid  of  over  60  percent; 

(b)  if  they  were  from  areas  which  had  re- 
ceived no  projects  from  the  original  $400 
mllUon  appropriation; 

(c)  If  the  applications  were  from  areas 
newly  designated  as  eligible; 

(d)  If  they  were  from  areas  where  applica- 
tions filed  before  January  24  were  not  suffl- 
clent  to  balance  the  program  both  geographi- 
cally and  functionally;  and 

(e)  If  they  would  meet  an  essential  public 
need  of  the  area  better  than  applications 
which  had  been  filed  earlier. 

ARA  publishes  monthly  a  directory  of  an 
approved  projects.  This  record  wUl  show 
that  the  relative  needs  of  the  eUglble  areas 
have  been  given  every  possible  considera- 
tion, and  that  every  effort  has  been  made  to 
balance  the  program  both  functionally  and 
geographically. 

The  $850  million  appropriated  by  the  Con- 
gress In  October  1962  and  May  1968  have  been 
allocated  by  the  President  to  12  participating 
agencies.  In  order  to  get  the  program  un- 
derway quickly,  approximately  25  percent  of 
the  first  appropriation  of  $400  million  was 
allocated  for  direct  Federal  projects  of  such 
agencies  as  the  Forest  Service,  the  Soil  Con- 
servation Servloe.  the  National  Park  Service 
the  Bureaus  of  Indian  Affairs.  Sport  Fish- 
eries and  Wildlife  In  the  Interior  Depart- 
ment, the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  and  the 
Bureau  of  Public  Roads  In  the  Commerce  De- 
partment. These  are  the  agencies  which  had 
hundreds  of  projects  on  the  shelf  ready  to 
go  Immediately,  and  suitable  for  construction 
during  the  winter  months. 

When  the  Congren  acted  In  May  on  the 
second  appropriation  of  $450  miUlon,  it  lim- 
ited the  direct  Federal  project*  to  those  deal- 
ing with  the  preservation  of  forests  xinder 
the  Jurisdiction  of  the  Departments  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Interior.  Consequentiy  the 
President  aUocated  only  10  percent  of  this 
second  appropriation  to  direct  Federal  nrol- 
ecu.  ' 

In  aoccrdance  with  the  wiahee  expressed 
by  the  Congress  In  both  ApprojMlation  Acts, 
that  preference  be  given  to  projects  requiring 
local  matching  funds,  the  bulk  of  the  funds, 
almost  $700  million  or  80  percent  of  the  $850 
mUUon  was  allocated  to  the  Community  Fa- 
cilities Administration  of  the  Houaing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency  and  the  PubUc  Health 
Service  in  the  Department  of  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  for  grants-in-aid  to  States 
and  local  communities. 

As  directed  by  the  Congress,  the  cost  of 
administering  this  program  has  been  held  to 
the  barest  minimum.  Out  of  the  $850  mil- 
lion appropriated,  the  President  allocated 
only  $6.8  million  for  administrative  expenses. 
This  Is  Icfs  than  1  percent  of  the  funds  ap- 
propriated so  far. 

Except  for  relatively  small  amounU  re- 
tained by  the  agencies  as  reserves  against 
such  inevitable  contingencies  as  overrvms  on 
bids,  virtually  aU  of  the  $850  mUUon  have 
now  been  committed  to  specific  projects. 

Funds  have  now  been  committed  to  about 
8.000  projects  In  more  than  3,000  communi- 
ties In  over  1,100  of  the  1.300  eligible  areas. 
Projects  have  been  approved  In  1.343  of  the 
1.576  eligible  counties. 

The  largest  amount,  about  48  percent,  has 
been  aUocated  to  water  and  sewer  proj- 
ecu.  Hospitals  and  health  facilities  wtU 
receive  13  percent,  street  and  road  Improve- 
menU  is  percent,  public  buildings  9  percent 
conservation  measures  7  percent,  recreational 
faculties  4  percent. 
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Ckjsts  per  man-year  vary  from  $5,000  for 
such  relatively  simple  projects  as  the  Im- 
provement of  forest  timber  stands  to  $3S  000 
for  heavy  construction  projects  requiring  a 
great  deal  in  materials  and  equipment 

What  aU  the  projects  have  in  common  U 
that  they  could  not  have  been  undertaken 
this  year,  or  next  year,  or,  not  at  ail  without 
the  Accelerated  PubUc  Works  program 

Now  that  the  first  year  of  PubUc  Works 
Acceleration  Is  drawing  to  a  close,  these  are 
the  results  achieved  so  far,  the  goals  which 
are  clearly  within  reach,  and  the  problems 
which  stUl  remain:  ^^ 

1.  At  the  end  of  August  8320  different 
projects  had  actuaUy  been  started  and  1  195 
of  them  had  already  been  completed. 

2.  During  the  first  10  months  of  the  pro- 
gram—and these  include  the  months  when  it 
was  Just  getting  undM^ay— an  average  of 
more  than  80.600  people  per  month  were  em- 
ployed on  the  sites  of  these  proJecU.  and  it 
may  be  safely  estimated  that  at  least  the 
same  number,  another  20.600.  were  employed 
off-site  producing  the  materials  and  sup- 
plies and  providing  the  services  which  go 
into  these  projects.  This  adds  up  to  a  toUl 
average  monthly  employment  for  the  first  10 
months  of  41,000  people. 

8.  During  August,  the  last  month  for  which 
figures  are  available,  on-site  employment 
reached  over  44^)00.    Including  off-site  em- 

A  °^r''  "^^  ******  "**  ^  ®®'^^  ^°*'*  <iyxha% 

^v*"  f  ^°f®  °^^y  °'  ^^  projects  financed  from 
the  first  appropriation  wUl  stUl  be  under 
construction  early  next  year,  when  most  of 
the  second  appropriation  projects  wlU  eet 
underway,  on-site  employment  may  be  ex- 
pected to  reach  a  peak  of  over  100.000  an4 
on-site  and  off-site  employment  combined 
wiu  reach  a  peak  of  over  aoo.OOO. 

6.  Careful  estimates  Indicate  that  over  the 
period  of  2  to  2y,  years  it  wlU  take  to  com- 
plete aU  8.000  projects  the  program  wUl  nen- 
erate  more  than  220.000  man-years  of  on-site 
and  off-Elte  employment.    This  Is  the  equlva- 

^^1^^  "  percent  of  the  unemployed  to  the 
eligible  areas. 

6.  Together  with  local  matching  funds  the 
program  wUl  channel  over  $lVi  billion  Into 
the  acceleration  of  pubUc  improvements  in 
economically  distressed  areas  of  the  country 
This  WlU  make  an  appreciable  dent  into  the 
large  backlog  of  urgentiy  needed  faciUties 
Which  has  accumulated  over  the  years. 


To  continue  on  a  directly  related  sub- 
ject, on  May  1.  1961.  our  late  beloved 
President  Kennedy  signed  into  law  uie 
Area   Redevelopment   Act,   Public   L«w 
87-27,  one  of  the  first  pieces  of  major 
legislaUon  acted  on  by  the  87th  Congress 
and  one  of  the  first  stepe  of  the  New 
Frontier  to  reduce  unemployment  and 
Improve  the  Nation's  general  economy. 
That  law  established  the  Area  Redevel- 
opment Administration  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce,  armed  with  authority 
to  provide  industrial  loans  to  both  urban 
and  rural  areas,  public  facilities  loana 
and  grants,  funds  for  technical  assist- 
ance grants,  and  worker  retraining  ben- 
efits in  areas  of  persistently  high  un- 
employment.    Later    that    same    year 
appropriations  were  made  to  enable  the 
agency  to  get  underway. 

For  more  than  a  decade  hundreds  of 
urban  and  rural  communities  through- 
out the  United  States  had  been  experi- 
encing persistent  and  substantial  unem- 
ployment and  underemployment.  Those 
serious  conditions  prevailed  even  during 
general  economic  improvement  m  ihe 
NaUoo.  The  fact  that  certain  arvas  of 
the  country  remained  in  a  distressed 
condition  even  while  other  parts  of  the 
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Nation  enjoyed  relative  prosperity,  em- 
phasized the  need  for  a  program  to  go 
beyond  a  general  attack  on  unemploy- 
ment and  slow  economic  growth.  The 
Nation  needed  the  ARA  program  of  pin- 
pointed economic  relief.  The  new  pro- 
gram aimed  directly  at  those  specific 
areas  of  economic  distress  to  provide  re- 
lief and  hope  to  the  specific  case  of 
economic  decline  and  to  provide  such  re- 
lief in  a  manner  that  would  fully  utilize 
all  the  human  and  material  resources 
available  in  the  area. 

In  enacting  the  area  redevelopment 
program,  the  Congress  rejected  the  view 
that  local  economic  decline  should  be  of 
concern  only  to  those  local  areas.  Con- 
gress accepted  the  position  that  the  en- 
tire national  community  must  rally  to 
the  support  and  rehabilitation  of  any  one 
of  its  members  distressed  by  persistent 
and  substantial  economic  depression. 
Congress  accepted  the  view  that  sus- 
tained high  unemployment  rates  in 
urban  areas  and  serious  rural  poverty 
are  in  themselves  detrimental  and  costly 
to  the  entire  national  welfare. 

In  my  own  hard-hit  area  of  north- 
eastern Minnesota,  where  in  some  places 
unemployment  nins  as  high  as  30  per- 
cent and  In  one  community  up  to  48 
percent,  the  ARA  program  is  working 
effectively  to  help  communities  find  a 
solution   to   their  economic   ills.     New 
industries  have  been  created  from  a  sim- 
ple sawmill  operation  to  a  highly  complex 
precision  machine  tool  industry.    Tech- 
nical assistance  grants  have  made  pos- 
sible more  effective  and  comprehensive 
studies  of  our  material  resources  and 
potentialiUes.    Worker  retraining  funds 
have  paved  the  way  for  new  jobs  for  men 
dislocated   by   technological   unemploy- 
ment.   In  the  Duluth  area  alone.  ARA 
retraining  programs  have  generated  new 
Jobs  for  men  once  hopelessly  unemployed, 
creating  an  annual  payroll  of  $2  million. 
There  Is  much  yet  to  be  accomplished 
but  the  goals  are  clearly  defined  and  the 
methods  have  been  carefully  worked  out. 
Because  of  ARA  many  people  can  now 
look  forward  to  a  brighter  future  and 
new  hope. 

Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  point  I  include 
with  my  remarks  an  excellent  and  thor- 
ough discussion  of  the  need  for  the  Area 
Development  Act  presented  to  the  House 
by  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency,  that  able  and 
distinguished  legislator  and  my  dear 
friend,  the  gentleman  from  Texas, 
Wright  Patman .  I  also  include  with  my 
remarks  a  series  of  specific  answers  to  the 
various  criticisms  of  ARA  that  have  been 
made  from  time  to  time: 

Wrt  ARA  Is  Nezded 
The  Area  Redevelopment  Act  was  the  first 
major  piece  of  legislation  ever  passed  by  the 
Congress  as  an  attempt  to  meet  head-on  the 
problem  of  pockets  of  chronic  unemploy- 
ment. And  imless  the  application  for  a  rule 
for  8.  1183  now  pending  before  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules  Is  favorably  considered,  and 
unless  this  bUl  Is  then  passed  by  this  House, 
this  first  attempt  at  legislation  dealing  di- 
rectly with  the  problems  of  structural  xin- 
employment.  which  took  the  form  of  Public 
Law  87-27,  will  have  been  largely  In  vain. 
for  it  wm  not  have  b««n  given  the  full  op- 
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portiinlty  for  trial  which  the  Congress  in- 
tended at  the  time  of  Its  passage. 

The  reasons  for  the  economically  depressed 
conditions  of  these  areas  are  by  now  weU 
known.     They  include  changes  in  demand 
for  products,  new  and  improved  methods  of 
producUon  which  reduce  the  need  for  man- 
power, changes  in  the  location  of  industrial 
and  commercial  operations  because  of  merg- 
ers, market  conditions,  relocations,  and  the 
like,  and  the  depletion  of,  or  changes  In  the 
demand     for.     certain     natural     resoiirces. 
These  primary  changes  have  been  accompa- 
nied by  resulting  condlUons  which  further 
hamper   economic    development,   such   as   a 
reduced  availability  of  local  capital  for  in- 
vestment or  expansion,  and  increasing  defi- 
ciencies in  manpower  skills,  including  those 
necessary  for  new  operatloiis  and  the  attrac- 
tion of  new  industry.     The  most  obvious  ex- 
ample Is.  of  course,  the  coal  mining  areas  of 
the  Appalachian  region,  where  In  many  cases 
increasing    demand    and    Increasing    output 
per  man-day  have  decreased  employment  in 
that  industry  by  90  percent  or  more.     It  Is 
not  the  fault  of  the  workers  who  have  been 
thrown  out  of  work  that  other  fuels  have 
been  substituted  for  coal  or  that  more  efll- 
clent    methods    of    production    have    been 
devised,  but  the  outcome  is  nevertheless  that 
they  are  without  Jobs  and  without  hoj>e  of 
ever  regaining  them. 

In  other  geographic  areas,  primary  natiual 
resources  have  been  exhausted,  and  the  in- 
dustry has  simply  moved  out,  leaving  the 
population  without  work.  Kxamples  of  this 
plight  can  be  seen  in  northern  Minnesota, 
Wisconsin.  Michigan,  and  in  secUons  of  New 
Hampshire  and  Maine,  where  huge  timber 
companies  have  cut  down  existing  trees  and 
moved  out,  leaving  the  land  desolate  and 
the  population  stranded. 

In  other  cases  unforeseen  changes  have 
been  the  cause  of  an  area's  economic  down- 
fall. For  example,  an  increase  in  the  tem- 
perature of  the  AtlanUc  Ocean  caused  a  de- 
terioration in  the  fishing  industry  on  the 
east  coast,  from  which  these  areas  have  not 
yet  recovered.  And  the  hat  and  glove  and 
woolen  indtistrles  have  all  sxiflered  because 
of  changes  In  fashion,  new  synthetic  fabrics, 
and  better  methods  of  heating.  Carpeting 
Is  also  going  out  of  fashion;  waxed,  nat- 
ural wood  fiooring  is  now  the  thing  to  have. 
The  result  is  that  the  garment  and  woolen 
and  rug  industries  of  New  York,  Massachu- 
setts, New  Jersey.  Connecticut,  New  Hamp- 
Bhlre.  and  of  most  of  the  other  textile  re- 
gions of  the  country,  have  been  severelv  af- 
fected. 

But  while  the  mining  and  textile  indus- 
tries may  have  been  the  hardest  hit.  the  spec- 
ter of  automation,  and  more  recently  of  cy- 
bemaUon,  continues  to  haunt  almost  every 
industry,  and  even  more  the  farming  occu- 
pations which  have  traditionally  employed 
so  much  of  the  unskilled  labor  force.  Fewer 
people  each  year  are  needed  to  produce  and 
harvest  crops. 

VTTDMMXMrUiTUtXrT  IN  XUKAL  AUA8  IS  HO  t  Mff 
A  PBOBLXM  THAN  X7NUCPLOTMKNT  IN  INDUS- 
TUAI.  AKZAS 
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Some  of  those  who  critlciied  and  con- 
demned the  ARA  program  have  done  so  for 
the  reason  that  this  program  is  available 
to  the  people  of  small  towns  and  rural  areas 
of  the  United  States.  Por  some  strange  rea- 
son, these  critics  seem  to  think  the  rxiral 
areas  really  do  not  have  an  economic  prob- 
lem and  in  any  case  the  people  In  these  areas 
somehow  dont  count.  Let  them  move,  they 
say. 

Well.  mlUions  of  fanmies  in  the  farm  and 
•mall  town  areas  have  been  moving.  Over 
the  past  20  years  an  average  of  1  million  peo- 
ple a  year  have  migrated  from  these  areas 
into  the  cities  and  the  suburbs  of  the  clUas. 


This  migraUon  brings  about  some  partial 
soluUon  to  the  fuel  problems  of  these  areas 
of  course.  But  migraUon  Is  far  from  a  com ' 
plete  solution. 

Senator  Douglas  has  quoted  Adam  Smith 
as  saying  that  'man  of  all  conunodltles  U 
the  most  difficult  to  be  tran^Kirted."  This 
1«  Just  as  true  today  as  it  was  in  Adam 
Smith's  day.  People  have  strong  ties  to  the 
local  communities  which  they  cannot  easily 
break.  No  matter  how  strong  the  economic 
pressures,  a  great  many  famUles  are  going  to 
sUy  home  and  try  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
To  a  certain  extent,  we  have  got  to  bring 
economic  opportunlUes  to  the  people  or  they 
will  not  have  economic  opportunities. 

With  the  resultant  reduction  in  the  num- 
ber  of  people  living  on  farms,  employment 
opportunities  have  likewise  shrunk  in  the 
unall  towns  and  vlUages  where  economic  ac- 
tivity has  been  organised  on  services  to  tbs 
farm  families. 

In  those  areas  where  migration  is  high  and 
prolonged,  Inevlubly  large  percentages  of  un- 
employed  and  substantially  underemployed 
workers  remain  in  the  community  despite 
extremes  of  economic  pressures.  Family  and 
other  ties  to  the  local  community  are  not 
eaaUy  broken.  Thus,  the  proposal  sometimes 
made  that  the  rural  counties  should  be  elimi- 
nated from  the  ARA  program  simply  because 
they  are  "rural"  overlooks  one  of  the  most 
serious  economic  problems  of  our  times.  It 
B9«mB  evident  that  more  problems  would  be 
created  than  solved  if  substantially  all  of  the 
populaUon  of  the  Nation  piled  up  in  ttas 
great  ciUes.  In  terms  of  total  cost  to  the 
NaUon,  It  is  frequently  a  more  efllclent  use  of 
material  and  human  resources  to  help  de- 
velop new  sconomic  activity  in  the  distressed 
community  than  it  is  to  have  the  population 
move  into  the  great  urban  areas. 

The  costs  of  moving  are  high,  and  there 
is   no  certainty,  especially  for  those  whoss 
skills  are  no  longer  required,  of  finding  em- 
ployment. ^Those  who  did  move  often  did 
not  find  Jobs,  and  crime,  delinquency,  and 
frustration  were  freqiiently  the  result.    Mi- 
graUon to  the  ciUes  U  also  costly  from  a 
national  point  of  view  becaxise  of  the  tre- 
mendous  social  and  economic   investmenu 
which  have  already  been  made  in  the  rural 
communities.     In    these   communities   such 
faclllUes  as  water  and  sewer  systems,  elec- 
trUlcatlon,  telephone  service,  schools,  public 
•afety  buUdlngs.  parks  and  recreation  cen- 
ters,   and    similar    facUlUes    already    exist 
These  faclllUes  would  have  to  be  duplicated 
if  the  population  moves  elsewhere.     Henos 
these  communities,  and  particularly  the  rural 
communities  which  long  have  suffered  from 
underemployment,     conUnue     to     struggle 
along.     But  the  situation  In  the  lOSO's  wss 
becoming  worse,  and  more  and  more  people 
within    these   areas    were   becoming   unem- 
ployed;   and  the  economic   blight  of   thess 
communities   was   beginning   to   act    like  s 
cancer  on  the  whole  economy. 

TH«  KBAL  NATSONAI.  BCANOAZ,  IS  TrNXMPLOTMKirr 

If  there  was  any  naUonal  scandal  in- 
volved, it  was  in  the  fact  that  these  com- 
muniUes  were  left  to  conUnue  to  struggle 
alone  for  more  than  6  years  after  the  prob- 
lem was  fully  recognised  before  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of  1»«1, 
despite  two  previous  attempts  by  the  Con- 
gress to  pass  the  bill.  Diiring  these  0  or 
more  years.  American  workmen  were  unabls 
to  find  work,  and  whole  conununltlee  had  to 
eke  out  their  subsistence  through  inadequate 
part-Ume  employment  emd  public  welfare 
assistance.  FamUy  savings  were  used  up,  tbs  < 
tax  base  was  depressed,  community  facilities 
deteriorated,  and  hope  for  the  future  within 
these  communities  In  this  land  of  opportu- 
nl^  dwindled  to  nothingneas. 


TWO  HUNOaXD   PXaCKNT   PSOriT   TO   UNITKD 
STATES    ON     "SKKD    COSN"    MONXT 

Lone  Star  Steel  at  Lone  Star,  Tex.,  cotild 

not  have  been  biUlt  without  a  Federal  loan 

RFC.  Now  the  company  has  been  refinanced 
with  private  caplUl,  after  paying  back  most 
of  the  loan,  and  the  Government  has  Its 
money  back  plus  Interest.  Furthermore,  the 
company,  its  employees,  contractors  and 
dealers,  have  paid  twice  as  much  In  Federal 
taxes  as  the  original  loan  to  Lone  Star  Steel, 
so  that  the  Government  has  gotten  a  200  per- 
cent profit  in  taxes  and  all  its  money  back. 
What  Is  more  important.  Texas  and  the  Na- 
tion have  had  more  productive  Jobs,  more 
profit  opportunities  for  both  the  company 
and  thousands  of  suppliers  and  contractors 
in  and  out  of  Texas.  The  Nation  has  pro- 
duced more  and  thus  enjoyed  a  higher  stand- 
ard of  living. 

BUllons  of  dollars  were  spent,  and  are  be- 
ing spent,  by  our  six  International  agencies, 
three  of  which  operate  entirely  on  money 
provided  by  American  taxpayers.  And  in  the 
other  three,  we  are  the  major  contributor. 
They  made  loans  for  industrial  and  com- 
mercial expansion  all  over  the  globe,  except 
in  the  Iron  Curtain  countries,  but  not  a 
single  dollar  was  available  for  our  American 
citizens.  Now  I  am  not  against  foreign  aid, 
and  I  have  voted  for  It  on  many  an  occasion. 
But  dxirlng  these  years  some  of  us  began  to 
wonder  why  we  should  not  be  doing  at  least 
a  fraction  as  much  for  the  economically 
depressed  urban  centers  and  rural  commu- 
nities of  our  Nation  as  we  were  doing  for 
the  naUons  abroad. 

THX    AXA    PaovmxS    "SEED    CORN"    LOANS 

The  result  was  the  Area  Redevelopment 
Act,  which   provided   essentiaUy  a    business 
loan  program  to  help  our  areas  of  substan- 
tial  and    persistent    unemployment    obtain 
their  fair  share  of  the  Nation's  future  eco- 
nomic growth.     No  other  program  was  spe- 
cifically set  up  to  operate  on  the  basis  of  im- 
employment  criteria  or  to  make  loans  prl- 
marUy  on  employment  effect.    The  program 
provided  that  more  than  $3  out  of  every  $4 
would  be  repaid  with  interest,  and  that  these 
funds  would  not  be  provided  where  private 
funds  were  available.    For  the  most  part,  this 
program  would  not  "cost"  anything,  since 
the  loans  would  be  repaid,  and  It  was  far 
cheaper  than  doing  nothing.    We  recognized 
at  the  time  the  act  was  passed  that  It  was 
Inadequate,  even  as  far  as  It  went;  and  no 
one  who  was  acquainted  with  the  problems 
of  structural  unemployment  ever  thought  It 
would  provide  the  whole  solution.     But  it 
was  a  beginning,  and  It  had  to  be  done     The 
choice  was  really  between  pouring  more  and 
more  dollars  into  unemployment  compensa- 
uon  and  welfare  payments  without  any  re- 
turn and  without  ever  getting  at  the  root 
of  the  problem— and  thus  allowing  our  com- 
munities to  further  deteriorate— or  of  pro- 
viding a  means  for  them  to  help  themselvea 
get  back  on  the  road  to  economic  recovery. 
«»  the  Federal  Government  to  do  nothins 
WM  unthinkable. 

The  function  of  ARA  is  to  provide  seed  com 
money  to  economically  disadvantaged  areas 
to  enable  them  to  have  a  share  In  the  growth 
wtilch  we  all  confldenUy  predict.  Let  me 
reiterate  a  personal  example  which   I  have 

r^!!!"."^  "^  *°  "'^  P"*  Years  ago  I  sue 
ceeded  In  getUng  a  steel  mill  constructed  in 
my  area  of  the  country.  The  ReconstrucUon 
rinance  CorporaUon,  or  RFC,  put  up  $76  mU- 
»on  or  more  in  order  to  construct  the  mill 
ine  big  steel  mills  did  not  want  it.  They 
!h«  '""",1  devastating  thing  about  it  that 
^y  could  think  Of  and  tried  to  discourage 

mTJ^^LI^"  """'^f  ^^'^  »*>d  t^at  it  was 
wi  rtght.  They  put  up  the  money,  and  the 
Government  got  every  dollar  of  lis  money 


back  with  interest,  along  with  taxes  and 
other  benefits  which  exceeded  many  times 
the  cost  of  the  project. 

ARA.  like  RFC,  Is  not  a  matter  of  the  Gov- 
ernment taking  over  Industry  or  of  Interfer- 
ing in  private  enterprises.  Each  project  Is 
begun  by  local  Initiative,  and  the  Govern- 
ment Just  provides  some  of  the  money  to  help 
It  get  off  the  ground.  That  is  what  seed  corn 
money  is  for.  It  is  giving  the  people  an 
opportunity  to  do  something  for  their  own 
conununlty  which  they  could  not  do  other- 
wise, in  order  to  help  the  community  get 
back  on  its  feet  socially  and  economically. 

The  Area  Redevelopment  Administration 
I  am  told,  is  reliving  the  experiences  of  RFC 
days.  It  is  receiving  applicaUons,  for  ex- 
ample, for  the  construction  of  steel  mills 
and  similar  projects  in  other  highly  compeU- 
tlve  industries.  And  many  of  these  appli- 
cations  are  being  bitterly  opposed  by  ex- 
iBtlng  businesses.  I  hope,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
those  who  were  assisted  during  the  war  by 
defense  contracts  and  after  the  war  by  RFC 
and  at  various  other  Umes  by  various  other 
Government  programs,  will  not  want  to  deny 
to  others  the  benefits  they  were  able  to  ob- 
tain for  themselves.  Our  Nation  is  too  great 
and  our  economy  too  prosperous  for  those 
who  have  attained  wealth  to  attempt  to 
oppose  those  who  are  only  trying  to  get 
■tarted.  If  ARA  is  a  moral  issue.  I  think 
the  people  of  this  country  will  readily  rec- 
ognize where  the  morality  lies. 

COXTNTHT     NKXD8     ASA 

In   summary,   li4r.    Speaker,    this   country 
needs  the  area  redevelopment  program  be- 
cause the  people   of  this  country  need  it 
especially  the  miUions  of  people  in  our  re- 
development   areas    who    had    all    but   lost 
hope  before  ARA  appeared  on  the  scene.    It 
Is  up  to  this  Congress  to  give  the  people  of 
this  country  what  they  need  and  are  en- 
tlUed  to  by  giving  them  a  means  to  help 
themselves  obtain  a  decent  standard  of  liv- 
ing.    It  is  up  to  this  Congress  to  give  the 
area  redevelopment  program  a  fair  chance 
to  show  what  it  can  do,  rather  than  to  kill 
it  almost  before  it  gets  off  the  ground.    We 
cannot  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  we  are 
talking  about  a  program  to  help  American 
workers,  and  that  ARA  Is  the  only  program 
they  have  got  to  help  them  solve  their  prob- 
lems.    I  hope.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  Rules 
Committee  wlU  give  the  ARA  biU  the  rule 
it  needs   before    too   much   more   time  has 
elapsed  and  the  program  has  begrm  to  falter 
In  view  of  the  billions  of  doUars  we  spend 
on    foreign    aid.   Justice   and   morality   de- 
mand  that   we   do   a   little   something— *t 
least — ^for  the  people  at  home. 

But  mOTe  than  this,  putting  our  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  back  to  work  is 
good  economics.  It  Is  good  for  the  whole 
country. 
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projects,  and  cannot  accept  for  processing 
any  additional  proJecU  for  industrial  or 
commercial  faclllUes. 

CHAJUS 

ARA  doesn't  relieve  imemployment.  Out 
of  a  total  naUonal  unemployment  of  4  mil- 
lion, ARA  only  claims  to  have  created  40  000 
Vd!'.  "^^^  *■  **^y  ^  percent  of  the  total. 
ARA  is  a  drop  in  the  bucket  and  doesn't  help 
relieve  unemployment. 

ANSWKS 

ARA  is  not  designed  to  relieve  national 
unemployment  except  IndirecUy.  It  is  much 
fairer  to  compare  ARA's  employment  record 
with  unemployment  in  ARA  designated  areas 
For  Instance,  it  is  estimated  that  700  000 
Jobs  are  needed  to  reduce  the  1.3  million 
unemployment  figure  in  ARA  areas  down  to 
4  percent.  Therefore,  the  700,000  Job  figure 
ought  to  be  the  ARA  goel. 

ARA  projects  are  not  quickly  put  together 
^I.  /*?  ^*"  planned  and  thoroughly 
studied  before  approval.  Therefore,  it  Is 
only  In  the  last  few  months  that  projects 
have  started  coming  out  of  the  pipeline,  and 
it  takes  several  months  afterwards— while 
plants  are  being  constructed— before  people 
go  to  work.  Therefore,  it  is  much  f a£er  to 
use  the  figure  of  almost  70,000  direct  and 
indirect  Jobs  to  be  created  by  ARA-approved 

Measured  by  this  criteria,  ARA  is  already 
10  percent  toward  Its  goal.  ' 

If  you  put  together  the  136,000  direct  and 
indirect  Jobs  to  be  created  under  the  present 
authorization  with  the  260.000  direct  and  in- 
direct Jobs  possible  under  the  proposed  in- 
creases, the  total  oomes  to  388,000,  more  than 
half  the  700.000  needed  to  bring  dlsti^asS 
area  unemployment  down  to  4  percent 

^.3!^;T*^^  *"^*  i°^  produces  0.«  In- 
uirect  Job. 

CRASOB 

ARA  Isn't  very  important.  The  wav  to 
cure  unemployment  is  to  cut  taxes  Area 
redevelopment  is  of  minimal  economic  im- 
portance, especially  when  total  economic  ac- 
tivity is  lagging.  The  way  to  get  Jobs  in  re- 
development areas  is  to  cut  taxes,  help  busi- 
ness expand,  and  prevent  deficiU. 


CHABGI 

ARA  hasn't  used  up  iu  current  authorisa- 
tions. Why  appropriate  m(»-e  money  for  ARA 
when  it  hasn't  used  up  more  than  26  percent 
of  its  present  authorizations?  They  don't 
need  more  money  and  can  get  along  without 
additional  funds. 

ANSVnB 

Pot  Industrial  and  commercial  loans  ARA 
has  already  approved  or  has  on  hand  ap- 
provable  projects  toUling  $69  mUllon  more 
than  authorized. 

Por  pubUc  facility  grants.  Congress  has  al- 
ready appropriated  the  full  amount  author- 
ized and  cannot  appropriate  additional 
amounu  until  additional  authorisations  are 
provided. 

Therefore,  imless  Congress  approves  these 
additional  authcMiaationa,  ARA  cannot  ap- 
prove any   additional  pubUc  faculty   grant 


ANSWm 

-nT'fo^^lfl*''  ^"^  program  is  important 
and  ARA  will  be  able  to  do  more  when  the 
^.°?«?.**  moving  forward  axon  rapidly. 
But  ARA  has  already  approved  projects  which 
wui  De  responsible  tar  close  to  70,000  direct 
and  indirect  new  jobs.  Anticipated  direct 
and  indirect  new  Jobs  from  the  balance  of 
the  present  authorization  and  from  the  pro- 
posed new  authorization  will  bring  this  total 
to  886,000.  Why  delay  a  program  which  wUl 
create  a  considerable  number  of  Jobs  pays 
for  Itself,  and  relieves  human  distress? 

Even  when  the  economy  is  moving  forward 
rapidly,  pockets  fall  behind.  This  happened 
during  the  fifties's.  Rapid  economic  change 
produces  dislocations  and  it  U  importantto 
have  machinery  working  to  reUeve  the  ef- 
fects of  such  dislocations. 

caAsaa 
Duplication  of  existing  programs  We 
don't  need  ARA.  CPA  and  HEW  make  loans 
and  grants  for  water  and  sewer.  APW  pro- 
vides grants  for  many  types  of  community 
facilities.  8BA  makes  smaU  business  loans 
This  program  Just  duplicates  existing  pro- 
grams. 

ANSWn 

Legally,  ARA  may  not  approve  projects 
which  can  be  handled  imder  existing  pro- 
grams. Therefore,  ARA  U  not  a  duplication, 
but  a  place  where  conununltlee  who  desper- 
ately need  help  can  come  to  get  help  whlcb 
is  not  available  anywhere  else. 
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It  supplemenU  ezl«Uiic  pubUe  md4  prlTAtv 

yrcczmma.  "^ 

It  doM  not  duplicate  then. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 


Under  th«  terms  of  the  act  there  are  a 
Dumter  of  preHmlnary  condtttons  that  have 
to  be  fuiniled  before  any  l»edenil  financial 
aMlatance  can  be  extended  to  a  dlstreeaed 
Area.     The  ooiKliUona  are: 

Krat.  Other  Federal  and  State  agencies 
&uaC  provide  the  unemploTment  and  Income 
data  which  the  Area  Redevelopment  Admin- 
istration will  use  In  designating  areas  eligible 
lor  Fedoal  assistance.  Although  unemplor- 
ment  data  were  available  for  many  urbwi 
•«aa,  special  studies  were  required  to  estab- 
U«h  the  ellglbllUy  of  many  other  areas  par- 
tkjularly  the  niral  areas,  for  assistance. 

Second.  After  an  area  has  been  designated. 

tt^local  eoommnlty  must  establish  a  broadly 

■■••*  local  organlzatton  representing  a  croas 

tlon  of  all  elements  at  the  community  to 

■■B  the  economic  conditions  of  that  area 

^ .•"  ■«*  •«  the  local  coordinator  for  re- 

tfevslopment  activities. 

TWrd.  The  local  development  group  must 
V^P^rm  an  overaH  economic  development 
program  (OEDP)  for  that  area;  that  Is,  a  local 
r"  J!f  ***"  '**  creating  new  jobe  In  that 
!il*~t«°^^  describes  threconomlc 
wractensttes  of  the  area,  asseiwes  the  prob- 
JJ»whlch  the  area  faces  In  generating  new 
2f»«»^  "d  commercial  activity,  states 
UK  potentUI  for  economic  growth  in  that 
tna,  and  on  the  basis  of  that  information 
««^  <mt  a  program  to  regenerate  economic 

^IV^*^^  "•***  °*^  employment  oppor- 
*»Binies  in  the  local  community 

Fourth.  The  OEDP  must   be  approved  by 
the  appropriate  State  redevelopment  agency 

.J2'"L.'^  °*^'*  ™^*  **  reviewed   and 
approved   by   the   Area  Bedevrtopment   Ad- 

P«>»«»  lor  raderal  assistance  m  that  an^ 

Shcth.  An  application  for  assistance  for  a 

^?«ane  project  must  receive  State  or  local 

approval  prior  to  Its  submission  to  the  Area 

Redevelopment  Administration 

Seventh.  A  SUte  or  local  agency  must 
agre«Jo  snpply  the  local   lo  percent  prol- 

Bgtitli.  The  Area  Redevelopment  Admln- 
to^on  must  review  the  ptt>)ect  applica- 
«on  for  general  compUance  with  the  act 
prior  to  its  aubmlsElon  to  a  "delegate"  Fed- 
eral agency  for  InvesUgatlon. 

Ninth.  After  receipt  by  ABA  of  the  dele- 
8Jte  agency's  reoommendaUoos  In  reeard  to 
the  particular  project.  AHA  must  mISe  the 
final  determination  either  by  approving  or 
<n»approTlng  the  assisUnce  requested. 

Tenth.  If  approved,  the  terms  of  the  loan 
or  grant  agreement  must  be  complied  with 
heifcM-e  any  ARA  funds  can  be  disbursed  For 
Instance,  any  local  fiind-raislng  drives,  bond 
issue  referendums,  or  stock  subecrlption  ef- 
forts must  have  been  completed,  and  in  the 
case  o<  busaiess  loans,  adequate  working 
capital  must  have  been  secured. 

Before  receiving  a  loan  application.  ARA 
requires  local  bank  participation  and  (wm! 
munlty  Investment,  as  well  as  the  individual 
businessman's  own  investment. 

After  that,  other  agencies,  including  a 
State  government  office  must  pass  on  "the 
appUcaUon.  before  submltUng  to  ARA. 

Then  ARA  Itself  examines  the  appllcaUon 
and  solicits  the  expert  advice  of'i^S.TcS 
and  economic  authorities,  such  as  the  other 
P*rtB  Of  the  Department  of  Commerce,  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Interior.  *-«»- 

In   most  cases,  ARA  will   request  soeclal 


After  all  tltls  aorwnlng,  ARA  then  for- 
WMds  the  appttcatton  with  pertinent  docu- 
ments to  SBA  for  a  vlrtuaUy  ttnal  mlenseop- 
te  financial,  •schnlcal.  and  legal  de^dled 
lBv«etica«km    (OFA    in    the    caaa    <M    pohttc 

«»«*ilty   projects),   which   then   Is  the   ■ -^ 

lor  a  recommendatloo  to  ARA  to  SBprore  or 
«leeline  the  project. 

If  ARA  were  as  poorly  admlniataretf  as  bM 
heen  alleged  by  opponents  of  the  bill  It 
would  not  proceed  as  described  above 

Second,  and  equaUy  Important,  It  would 
not  have  a  record  of  nearly  400  applicatlona 
turned  down  for  one  reaKW  or  another: 

ae 


December  lo 


1963 


Projects  transferred  to  other  agencies 
Projects  withdrawn  or  removed   as  In 

active 202 

Projects  denied  as  un*»i.>vrt  or  not  eli- 
gible imder  the  act i^ 

Total  (asof  JuxM  13.  1963) "jts 


is  going  to  non- 


Tbo  much  ARA  money 
tu-ban  areas. 

answai 

Plrat,  the  ARA  Act  seta  Umlts— ceUin»— 
on  how  much  loan  money  can  be  madeto 
both  nonorban  (5b)  areas  and  urban  (Sa.\ 
areas:  *     ' 

Present  celling:  JTOZton 

Nonurban  areas ^^inn 

Urban  areas 11111111111     100 

As  of  June  13, 1068.  ARA  hMl  approved  and 
pending  nonurban  industrial-commercial 
loans  totaling  $178  miinr^n, 

MiUUm 

Already  approved __       »^  > 

Being  processed IlIL-II  ui.B 

As  of  June  13.  19«3.  urban  loans  approved 
and  being  proccsKd  total  »iai  minion. 

MiUUm 

Already    approved __      g^T 

Being  processed """ll.Jil     94 

A  J^**^u  \.!*?*'***^  "^  "«■•  applications, 
ARA  will  be  forced  to  cancel— if  the  bill  Is 
not  passed— 978  million  in  nonurban  loans 
(about  96.000  direct  Jobs),  and  Wi  mlUlon 
to  urban  loans  (about  7,000  direct  Jota) 

If  the  WIl  Is  passed,  rural  areas  wlU  stm 
have  a  celling  of  $360  minion  In  Industrlal- 
oommercial  loans— the  same  as  urban  areas 

The  fact  that  at  the  present  time,  rural 
areas  have  approved  and  pending  projects 
amounting  to  more  than  tooee  VurtS 
areas  only  means  that  rural  areas  have  been 
qul<^er  to  respond  and  more  able  to  stimu- 
late Interest  and  action  to  use  ARA's  program 
mh  of  It  to  a  result  of  pre-existing  edu- 
cation programs  by  UHDA. 

.J^J"'  ^^  '"^"-  °"  ^^  *««*»  <*  appM- 
cations  and  approvals  from  these  areasW 

ifL'?,"^  ™°"^*^8-  ARA  has  estimated  that 
it  will  have  received  a  total  of  $396  million 
^,J^?  30  1965^f  Which  it  conservative!? 
e^^imates  final  approval  of  $214  million 
Which  is  stlU  $114  minion  more  than  toe' 
present  ceiling  would  allow  for.    In  Jobe.  this 

!i„l»f^  °  ™**'"  ^^°^  <**'"«^  Job*  (not 
counting  construction  and  indirect  employ- 
ment). "^    ' 

CRAKOK 

ARA  adds  to  deficits.    We  cant  spend  our 
way  into  prosperity.    We  have  to  cut  Oovem- 

^i.;^™*'*'^  ARA  Is  lust  another 
spending  program.  It  takes  money  out  of 
the  economy  by  forcing  an  Increaae  in  taxes. 

AKSWXK 

ARA  represents  not  spending,  but  an  In- 
vestment. Every  dollar  disbursed  by  ABA 
comes  back  many  times  in  the  form  o*  In- 
creased taxes  on  the  proflU  of  the  buslnanea 
helped,  increased  taxes  on  the  incomes  of 
those  who  get  Jobs,  and  reduced  unemploy- 
ment  compensation  and  welfare  benefits  to 
addition.  75  percent  of  ARA  disbursements 
are  loans  repayable  with  Interest 


CRaasB 
Since  ARA's  share  In  all  Its  projects 
amounu  to  only  47  percent  of  all  the  doK 
tavested  in  those  projects,  it  should  cliS 
only  47  percent  of  an  the  Jobs  it  claim,  that 
the  agency  has  helped  to  er«ate. 

AMSWXa 

«?^  ^  "••  *«^«»*  axample  of  sophism 
yet  dlspUyed  in  the  attack  on  ARA. 

ARA  Is  In  existence  to  make  possible  Joh- 
creatlng  bustoesse.  which  otherwise  cannot 
obtain  all  the  Investment  capital  required  to 
make  a  business  idea  become  real 

Each  appucant  for  an  ABA  loanmust  nro- 
vlde  documentary  proof  of  his  InablUtv  to 
obtain  sufficient  loan  funds  from  appronri- 
ate  private  lending  soxirces.  -»'i~-»«* 

ARA  would  be  glad  to  provide  evidence 
from  the  191  companies  with  already  ao- 
proved  loans  and  from  the  313  compaaiei 
Whose  loans  are  being  processed,  to  the  effect 
that  without  ARA  particlpaUon  (maximum 
of  65  percent  of  the  total  project  costs)  thev 
would  not  have  any  new  or  expanded  busl' 
nesses. 

♦kL'  ^J'^^  "»*t  «uc»»  enterprises  cannot 
thrive  by  ARA  alone,  but  could  ther  exl«t 
without  It?  '^ 

CRAXGX 

ABA  U  in  conflict  with  free  enterprise  sys- 

ARA  lures  businesses  azul  Industrtea  into 
redevelopment  areas,  finances  private  inef- 
nclent  businessmen  to  compete  with  tax- 
paying  businesses,  and  U  in  conflict  with  the 
time-honored  characteristtc  of  a  free  socieU 
which  promotes  vigor  and  InittaUve. 

ANSWXa 

ABA  is  based  on  the  private  enterprise 
profltmaklng  system.  It  helps  develop  effi- 
cient and  capable  businessmen  In  arcM 
where  they  did  not  exist  before.  The  busi- 
nesses It  helps  finance  pay  taxes  It  Insists 
on  local  InlUaUve.  Nothing  happens  unlw 
local  people  get  together  and  decide  they 
want  help  and  unless  a  business  can  be  es- 
tablished or  expanded. 

In  short.  ARA  promotes  and  strengthens 
the  free  enterprise  system  and  local  inltlaUve 
It  prevenu  concentrations  of  pc^ulatton  and 
economic  power  by  making  it  possible  to  dis- 
perse eccmomlc  expansion. 

CHAaca 
ARA  si)ends  too  much  per  Job.    Some  of 
these  ARA  projects  cost  $277,000  per  new  Job. 
Others  cost  $30,000  or  $40,000  per  new  Job 
Tills  is   too  much.     8BA  only  costs  about 
$2,500  per  new  Job. 

AMswaa 
The  average  Federal  Investment  per  Job 
fOT  aU  ARA  projects  Is  only  about  $2  700 
This  includes  only  direct  Jobs  and  U  a  con- 
•ervattve  estimate  based  only  on  Jobe  di- 
rectly related  to  the  projects.  In  many  cases, 
there  are  a  considerable  number  of  indirect 
Jobe  resulting  from  increased  supplies  of 
raw  materials,  such  ss  coal,  timber  etc  in- 
creased transportation  Jobs.  etc. 

This  U  not  truly  a  cost  since  most  of  this 
^disbursed  In  the  form  of  loans  repayable 
with  interest. 

The  SBA  figures  are  for  their  developm«it 
loan  company  program  only,  since  this  pro- 
gram U  limited  to  financing  of  buildings  only, 
it  should  be  expected  to  have  a  lower  cost 
per  Job  ratio  than  ARA. 

CRAaOB 

ARA  makes  weak  loans.  Secretary  Hodges 
admitted  In  his  testimony  that  ARA  makes 
loans  which  other  agencies  wouldn't  even 
handle.  That  Is  because  ARA  operated  with- 
out a  knowledge  of  -basic  business  eco- 
nomlcsr  Its  cheap  loans  make  It  possible 
for  Inefficient  producers  to  get  Into  the  mar- 

ANBWn 

Of  course.  ARA  takes  greater  risks  than 
other   private   or   public   lending   agencies. 
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If  loans  are  approvable  by  banks  or  Govern- 
ment lending  agencies,  they  are  not  eligible 
for  ARA  consideration. 

Someone  has  to  take  the  risks  to  help  dis- 
tressed areas. 

A  frequent  complaint  about  many  Oovem- 
ment  lending  programs  is  "Tou  have  to  prove 
you  don't  need  the  money  before  they'U  lend 
it  to  you."  The  whole  point  of  the  ARA 
program  is  to  lend  the  money  to  people  who 
need  it. 

ARA  was  created  to  flU  a  void  for  inter- 
mediate financing— that  is.  long-term,  non- 
equity financing.  Unless  ARA  U  willing  to 
take  risks,  it  wlU  not  be  able  to  do  the  Job 
it  was  created  to  do. 


OBAaOK 

ARA  is  making  no  significant  effort  to  ini- 
Uate  and  support  a  comprehensive  iHt>gram 
to  redevelop  the  economy  of  chronically  dis- 
tressed areas. 

AMswxa 

1.  ARA  Is  not  a  central  planning  agency, 
Imposing  Washington -concocted  blueprints 
on  local  communlUes  and  regions.  Usually, 
leftwlng  extremists  have  criticized  ARA  for 
not  trying  to  be  such  a  bureau,  so  it  seems 
strange  for  conservative  critics  to  raise  the 
same  attack. 

Instead,  as  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the 

act   requires,    each    designated    area   may 

may— choose  to  participate  In  the  ARA  wo- 
gram  by: 

(a)  Organizing  a  local  committee  of  peo- 
ple representing  significant  economic  and 
civic  groupings  In  the  local  area  Interested  In 
bettering  the  economic  conditions  of  that 
area; 

(b)  Writing  up  a  local  "overall  economic 
development  program"  (OEDP),  conslsUng 
of  the  reasons  for  the  area's  decline,  lU 
potentials  re  natural  and  human  resources 
and  a  program  of  action  to  Improve  the  area; 
and 

(c)  Drawing  upon  the  technical  and  pro- 
fessional resources  of  the  State  government 
chambers  of  commerce,  ete..  including  uni- 
versities, to  help  them  draw  up  a  truly  locally 
conceived  comprehensive  economic  develop- 
ment program. 

a.  In  one  case,  however,  the  local  areas  and 
the  several  States  encompassing  what  is 
defined  as  the  "Appalachian"  region  have 
banded  together  and  have  esteblUhed  an 
intimate  working  relationship  with  ARA  and 
other  Federal  agencies  to  Jointly  design  a 
bold  and  imaginative  "total "  program  of 
economic  redevelopment  for  that  extensive 
region  (Including  all  of  West  Virginia,  and 
parte  of  Pennsylvania.  Maryland.  Kentucky 
Virginia.  North  Carolina,  and  Tennessee' 
p^marUy).  By  January  1,  1964.  this  Stete- 
redenU  team  effort  Is  expected  to  present 
the  President  with  a  detailed  program  state- 
ment of  practical  approaches  to  private  and 
pubUc  actions  to  stimulate  the  more  rapid 
economic  development  of  the  Appalachian 
region. 

But  this  Is  being  done  only  because  the 
local  citizens  and  authorities,  after  more 
«ian  18  months  of  preparation,  have  re- 
quested ARA  to  coordinate  such  effort 


IS  NATO  BREAKING  UP? 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia  I  Mr.  Staggers] 
IS  recognized  for  5  minutes. 
cJSi-  STAGGERS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
spirit  of  history  broods  over  Western 
Europe  and  calls  up  from  the  tomb  of 
we  past  an  awesome  specter.  It  is  the 
wraith  of  naUonalism  which,  it  had  been 
.^Z'  ^**  propitiated  by  the  human 
saciiflces  of  two  universal  wars  and  laid 
10  eternal  rest.  Consider  the  record  In 
AD.  843  the  world  state  established  by 


Charlemagne  was  divided  into  parts 
which  formed  the  nuclei  of  modem  Eu- 
ropean states.  Since  that  date  there 
has  scarcely  been  an  hour  which  was  not 
shadowed  by  wars  or  rumors  of  wars. 
They  were  wars  of  dynastic  ambition, 
wars  of  religious  antagonism,  wars  of 
colonial  aggression,  or,  in  more  recent 
times,  wars  of  industrial  rivalry.  They 
nearly  wrecked  Western  civilization  time 
after  time,  and  the  last  time  they  pushed 
civilization  well  over  the  brink  of  chaos. 
An  intense  nationalism  is  widely  accused 
as  the  motivating  cause  of  it  all.  The 
remedy  proposed  for  the  task  of  revitaliz- 
ing and  unifying  Europe  was  NATO. 
Today  new  discords  break  out  over  the 
Continent,  and  the  United  States,  in  par- 
ticular, is  haunted  by  the  fear  that  they 
are  but  the  preludes  to  new  contentions 
escalating  eventually  into  new  wars. 

But  before  we  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  history  justifies  the  fears,  let  us 
look  a  little  further  into  the  record.    Way 
back  before  the  Christian  era,  history 
moved  across  the  Hellespont,  and  estab- 
lished a  home  in  Europe.     The  Greeks 
developed  the  theory  that  freemen  op- 
erating free  institutions  offered  the  best 
promise  of  human  progress.    The  prom- 
ise was  fulfilled.    Since  that  date,  prog- 
ress in  Europe  has  been  steady  and  per- 
sistent,  while   Asia   and   Africa,    where 
civilization  seems  to  have  been  bom.  have 
either   stagnated    or   declined.    History 
can  find  little  to  note  or  to  remember 
except  the  contributions  of  Westerners. 
In  free  societies  learning  has  advanced 
apace,  and  out  of  it  has  branched  the 
codes  of  public  morality,  the  systems  of 
government,  and  the  technical  compe- 
tence which  satisfies  the  needs  of  men. 
No  competing  theory  of  the  organization 
of  human  relationships,  ranging  all  the 
way  from  absolutism  to  anarchy,   has 
been  able  to  match  it.     The  East  re- 
mained the  spawning  ground  of  life  in 
the  semblance  of  the  human.    Out  of  the 
East,  from  time  to  time,  millions  have 
erupted,  led  on  by  misery  and  by  envy 
of  the  West.    Their  attacks  have  failed. 
The  last  serious  threat  was  beaten  back 
on  the  plains  of  Tours  in  the  century 
before  Charlemagne. 

Today  it  is  evident  that  only  free  so- 
cieties can  solve  the  economic  and  social 
problems  whose  solution  furnishes  the 
key  to  political  stability.  Competing  sys- 
tems have  not  even  been  able  to  feed 
themselves,  much  less  to  build  up  the  me- 
chanical superiority  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful aggression. 

This  is  a  long  Introduction  to  what  I 
want  to  say.  but  not  needless,  in  view  of 
my  reasons  for  saying  it.  I  have  a  grow- 
ing conviction  regarding  conditions  In 
Western  Europe,  and  that  conviction  is 
based  partly  on  the  facts  which  I  have 
just  recited.  The  occasion  for  trying  to 
put  the  conviction  into  words  which  are 
understandable  and  possibly  credible  has 
been  opened  up  by  some  recent  incidents 
such  as  these. 

I  have  recently  attended  several  meet- 
ings in  which  the  State  Department  has 
just  completed  a  series  of  representa- 
tions regarding  the  European  situation 
to  Members  of  Congress.  These  repre- 
sentations were  presented  by  experts  in 
various  sectors  of  the  field,  men  in  close 
touch  with  economic,  military,  and  po- 
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lltlcal  developments  in  the  areas  which 
they  discussed.  It  was  their  purpose  to 
present  a  candid  camera  image,  a  picture 
produced  by  the  unflltered  photographic 
lens,  and  not  by  some  impressionistic 
painter.  The  substance  of  their  disclo- 
sures is  as  follows: 

There  Is  much  political  ferment  In 
Europe.      Control    of    government    has 
passed  from  one  poUtical  party  to  an- 
other, or  from  one  head  of  state  to  an- 
other, on  a  rather  dismaying  number  of 
occasions.    Other  changes  are  imminent. 
The  systems  of  political  parties  In  Eu- 
rope is  for  the  most  part  incomprehensi- 
ble, that  Is.  to  citizens  of  the  United 
States.    Even  the  names  of  the  parties 
are   confusing.     The  objectives  of  the 
various  groups  relate  to  methods  of  deal- 
ing with  internal  problems,  and  not  to 
broad  foreign  policies.     It  would  be  quite 
erroneous  to  beUeve  that  any  of  these 
groups  minimize  the  necessity  of  a  com- 
mon front  against  external  aggression 
or  of  concerted  acUon  to  solve  economic 
problems,  or  of  continued   dependence 
on   the   nuclear   shield   of   the    United 
States.    The  recovery  of  Western  Europe 
has  advanced  so  far  that  they  feel  able  to 
focus  their  attention  on  peculiar  local 
conditions.    It  is  not  a  question  of  what 
to  do,  but  of  how  to  do  It.    The  econo- 
mies of  all  these  countries  are  thriving 
and  prosperous.    For  the  first  time  in  a 
good  many   years  they  are  producing 
more  than  they  can  consume.    Many  of 
their  local  problems  rise  from  attempts 
to  dispose   of  their  surplus   profitably. 
Changes  in  government  occur,  but  they 
mean  as  much,  or  as  lltUe.  as  do  changes 
in  the  American  Presidency.    There  Is  a 
keen  awareness  of  the  existence  of  vari- 
ous conflicting  interests,  and  an  equal 
awareness  that  the  conflicts  must  be  re- 
solved.   A  number  of  groups  are  working 
on  means  of  accommodating  antagonis- 
tic aspirations.    These  groups  are  work- 
ing without  unnecessary  publicity,  and 
they  are  hopefully  drawing  the  Conti- 
nent closer  together.    Pull  consideration 
is  given  to  the  legitimate  claims  of  tlie 
various  groups.    The  Common  Market  is 
an  objective  toward  which  most  nations 
and  most  parties  look  with  hope.     Co- 
operation, and  not  strife,  is  the  universal 
aim. 

The   details  of  this  picture  are  the 
more  credible  to  me  for  the  very  simple 
reason  that  they  confirm  my  impressions 
received  from  personal  observation  last 
September.    A  number  of  the  Members 
of  Congress  toured  Europe  from  Turkey 
In  the  south  to  the  far  northem  reaches 
of  Norway.    The  principal  purpose  of 
the  tour  was  to  inspect  military  instal- 
lations of  the  United  States  and  their  al- 
lies.   As  it  turned  out,  there  was  oppor- 
tunity  to   meet    and   talk   to   not   only 
military  personnel,  that  of  the  United 
States  and  of  the  Allied  Nations,  but  also 
to  a  large  number  of  leaders  in  Govern- 
ment and  in  business,  and  to  the  man 
in  the  street.    It  was  amazing  how  sel- 
dom an  Interpreter  was  needed.    More 
amazing  were  the  signs  we  saw,  signs  of 
bursting   energy,  enthusiastic   coopera- 
tion, confident  assurance  of  a  bright  fu- 
ture.   We  could  not  have  been  deluded 
purposely.    Too  many  of  the  people  we 
talked  to  were  met  by  chance.    They 
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could  not  have  been  planted  where  they 
were  for  pxirposes  of  propaganda.  Ad- 
mittedly, we  had  neither  the  profession- 
al skill  nor  the  time  to  take  a  full 
sampling  of  pubUc  opinion  in  Europe, 
but  it  Is  not  necessary  to  eat  the  whole 
cake  to  find  out  what  Is  In  It.  A  small 
slice  will  generally  show  what  It  Is  made 
of.  Consequently  I  do  not  find  It  hard 
to  glTe  full  credit  to  the  appraisals  made 
by  the  State  Department  for  our  Infor- 
mation. 

Still  another  matter  adds  some  con- 
firmation to  my  rlews.  As  the  funeral 
cortege  of  our  late  President  Kennedy 
moved  through  the  streets  of  Washing- 
ton a  few  days  ago,  it  was  graced  by  the 
presence  of  high  representatives  of  more 
than  a  hundred  nations.    Nothing  like  It 
has  ever  been  seen  on  the  North  Ameri- 
can continent  before;  so  far  as  I  know, 
no  such  outpouring  has  ever  been  seen 
anywhere.    Much  of  It  was  a  tribute  to 
a  leader  who  was  admired  and  respected 
by  more  people  than  we  had  previously 
believed.     It  was  he  on  whom  they  had 
depended  to  translate  their  fondest  hopes 
Into  reality,  and  his  loss  was  an  anguish- 
ing blow.    But  it  now  appears  that  part 
of  their  reasons  for  dropping  their  own 
affairs  and  speeding  thousands  of  miles 
on  a  day's  notice  was  concern  for  their 
own  future.    Here  was  a  change  In  gov- 
ernment more  hasty  and  more  violent 
than  any  that  had  occurred  In  Europe 
in  recent  years.    Did  it  mean  a  radical 
change   in    the   foreign    policy    of   the 
United  States?    Our  visitors  had  to  see 
for  themselves,  and  each  sought  a  mo- 
ment with  the  new  President  in  the  hope 
that  he  could  gain  some  reassiirance. 

If  we  worry  about  the  adherence  of 
European  nations  to  the  Western  alli- 
ance. It  Is  somewhat  of  a  shock  to  us  to 
realize  that  they  worry  even  more  about 
our  adherence  to  It.  After  all,  they  can 
read  history  too.  Ever  since  1776  we 
have  gloried  in  our  Isolation.  Once, 
during  the  confused  years,  we  found  it 
expedient  to  go  to  the  defense  of  what 
we  considered  to  be  our  interests,  and 
we  intruded  In  the  affairs  of  Europe. 
Th«i,  on  slight  excuse,  we  washed  our 
hands  of  the  whole  affair,  and  retired 
into  our  splendid  isolation.  In  a  sense, 
we  betrayed  them  In  their  hour  of  need, 
and  contributed  to  the  confusion  which 
brought  on  a  second  world  conflict.  At 
least,  this  view  of  the  matter  might  be 
pardoned  In  Exu-opeans.  Was  our  at- 
tachment to  the  alliance  any  less  strong 
than  theirs?    History  says,  "yes." 

When  we  judge  the  motives  of  others, 
we  should.  If  possible,  look  at  things 
through  their  eyes.  A  European  look- 
ing across  the  Atlantic  at  America  la  al- 
most bound  to  be  confused.  He  sees 
Texans  fighting  for  oil,  Califomlans 
fighting  for  water.  New  Yorters  fighting 
for  finance,  and  everybody  fighting  over 
tax  cuts  and  civil  rights.  How  soon  will 
the  big  explosion  come,  he  ponders. 
Some  180  years  ago.  13  "sov«-elgn" 
States  set  up  a  Nation  which  they  called 
these  United  Statea.  In  the  Interval.  37 
more  sovereign  States  have  been  added. 
And  we  are  still  "these"  UrUted  States, 
for  many  practical  purposes.  We  be- 
come one  united  Nation  at  specific  times 
for  specific  purposes.  A  few  unwary  peo- 
ple who  doubted  our  ability  to  effect  that 
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transformation  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye 
have  had  their  doubts  settled  at  their 
own  cost  What  is  valid  for  America 
may  be  valid  for  Europe.  We  are  all  of 
one  stock.  We  think  alike,  we  act  alike. 
I  should  like  to  sum  up  my  argument 
In  a  few  short  sentences.  The  rise  of 
nationalism  in  Europe  Is  unavoidable,  In 
the  nature  of  things.  It  may  even  be 
desirable,  since  It  promotes  the  clash  of 
Ideas,  from  which  truth  arises.  Western 
civilization  has  advanced  too  far  to  give 
up  its  place  to  any  competing  civiliza- 
tion. It  has  brought  too  many  blessings 
to  humanity  to  sacrifice  willingly.  At 
the  same  time.  It  has  achieved  too  much 
power  and  wealth  to  jrield  to  aggression 
from  the  less  advanced.  We  have  had 
ova  differences  among  ourselves.  Just  like 
the  members  of  any  human  family. 
Some  of  them  we  have  scrapped  about. 
More  of  them  we  have  settled  by  mutual 
respect  and  consideration  for  each  oth- 
er's viewpoints.  In  the  future,  coopera- 
tion and  essential  unity  are  likely  to  In- 
crease rather  than  decrease.  These 
united  nations  of  the  Western  alliance 
are  as  dependably  one  imlted  nation  In 
the  fact  of  a  comon  peril  as  are  the 
50  sovereign  States  which  comprise  the 
American  Union. 
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PRESIDENT     JOHNSON      SAYS     TO 
BUSINESSMEN.      "BANISH      YOUR 
PEAR   AND   SHED   YOUR   DOUBTS 
AND     RENEW     YOUR     HOPE— WE 
HAVE   MUCH   WORK  TO   DO   TO- 
GETHER^ WE  WAITT  YOU  TO  ROLL 
UP  YOUR  SLEEVES  AND  LET'S  GET 
ABOUT  DOING  IT" 
Mr.    PATMAN.    Mr.    Speaker,   I   ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  to  in- 
clude a  speech  delivered   by  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  the  Business  Ad- 
visory Council. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Texas? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  PATMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  last  week 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  delivered 
an  address  before  the  Business  Advisory 
Coimcil.  It  contains  fighting  words  and 
discloses  a  determination  on  the  part  of 
the  President  to  get  the  coimtry  moving 
and  moving  quickly.  He  wants  all  Amer- 
icans who  are  anxious  and  willing  to  work 
to  have  a  Job.  He  Is  for  eliminating  pov- 
erty. Ignorance,  disease,  and  crime — for 
encouraging  family  life  in  America— for 
giving  the  breadwinner  a  Job— and  for 
encoiiraging  and  supporting  through  the 
Government  in  any  way  that  it  is  proper 
for  the  Government,  the  home,  the 
church,  and  the  school. 

The  President's  program  is  built  upon 
cooperation  of  all  of  us,  a  good  economic 
climate,  jobs  for  all  deserving,  and  the 
elimination  of  all  special  privllegea. 
His  speech  follows: 

RCMABJCS  OF  THE  PsXSIDENT  BkFOSZ  m  BUSI- 
NESS Advisost  Couiicn.,  DccncBn  4. 1903 
Mr.  P.  R.  Kapfbl  (chairmao.  BiwineflB  Ad- 
vlaary  OouncU) .  Gentlemen,  it  Is  a  very  gi«at 
honor  to  present  to  this  dlstingulabMl  graop 
the  distinguished  President  or  the  Ualtad 
States.  Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson. 

President  Johnson.  Mr.  Kappel,  Mr.  Sec- 
retary,  my   fellow   Americans,   here  In   thU 


room  U  an  accomnlatlon  of  bratits  and 
achievement  and  enterprise  that  yo^^r  Oov- 
ernment  and  your  Preeldent  needs  for  advice 
for  Ideas,  for  a  cooperative  spirit  whoae  total 
aim  la  to  move  this  great  cotintry  of  ourt 
ahead. 

When  we  take  stock  of  the  American  In- 
ventory for  the  futtn^,  we  find  this  land  and 
Its  people  are  strong,  are  secure,  are  una. 
frald. 

Let  me  cite  for  you  the  cheering  record  of 
economic  gains  today  and  the  promise  for 
the  future. 

We  are  now  as  we  meet  here  In  the  S4th 
month  of  unbroken  economic  expansion. 

The  gross  national  product  will  cross  the 
$600  billion  mark  In  a  matter  of  weelts.     ThU 
U  a  record  rise  In  gross  national  product  of 
•  100  bUlion  or  20  percent  in  3  years. 
Since  January  1961: 

Corporate  proflto,  after  taxes,  are  up  43 
percent.  These  proflu  are  running  at  an 
alltlme  high  of  »27.4  bUllon  compared  with 
•19.a  billion  in  early  19ei. 

Industrial  production  is  up  23  percent. 
ConstrucUon  activity  Is  up  19  percent. 
Personal  Income  Is  up  |6S  billion,  or  Ifl 
percent. 

Civilian  employment  Is  up  2»^  million,  and 

labor  Income  Is  up  $49  bUllon,  or  17  percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  In  manufacturing 

are  up  13  percent,  or  over  $100  a  week  for 

70  million  people  working. 

Prices  have  been  the  steadiest  In  the  entire 
postwar  period.  The  wholesale  price  Index 
today  Is  still  below  early  1961.  Consumer 
prices  have  rUen  only  about  1.2  percent  per 
year,  mostly  In  services. 

Although  unemployment  amo\int«  to 
4  mUllon  persons.  5^4  percent  of  our  labor 
force,  there  are  more  pet^le  at  work  today 
than  at  any  other  time  In  our  history.  As 
I  said,  more  than  70  million  are  earning  good 
wages. 

Continued  expansion  of  the  business  com- 
munlty  seems  assured  at  least  through  the 
first  half  of  1964. 

This  will  be  the  longest  peacetime  expan- 
sion In  the  history  of  this  Republic  except 
for  the  anemic  one  In  the  1930's. 

These  are  the  visible  garments  of  economic 
success.  They  are  all  substantial  evidence 
that  the  State  of  the  Nation  is  good;  that  the 
health  of  the  Nation  Is  strong.  80  If  we  are 
to  be  worthy  of  this  sticcess,  we  must  flnt 
respond  to  Its  challenge. 

Languishing  before  the  Congress  Is  the  tax 
cut  bill  that  was  sent  there  11  months  ago. 
Many  of  you  In  this  room  have  enlisted  to 
the  flght  to  win  thU  tax  exit.  It  U  uncer- 
tainty that  deters  business.  It  Is  the  one  six- 
gle  decision  that  could  put  us  firmly  on  the 
path  to  fuU  employment  and  put  the  motive 
power  In  our  expansion  to  keep  It  golnR  after 
mld-1964. 

This  tax  cut  could  boost  our  gross  na- 
tional product  by  an  extra  $12  billion  In 
1964  and.  when  fully  effective,  by  an  extra 
$30  billion  a  year.  It  is  needed:  It  Is  neces- 
eary:  It  demands  the  support  of  all  enlight- 
ened AmeHcans.  It  is  both  your  defense 
against  a  sagging  economy  and  It  Is  a  breath 
of  freah  air  for  our  free  enterprise  system 
which  is  the  envy  of  the  world.  We  can- 
not hesitate. 

As  my  counselor.  Ted  Sorensen,  wrote  In 
his  new  book:  "In  the  White  House,  the 
future  rapidly  becomes  the  past,  and  delsy 
U  in  ItseU  a  decision." 

I  need  your  cooperation.  X  need  It  now. 
I  need  it  for  tomorrow,  next  week,  next 
month  to  win  the  tax  cut.  to  help  you  widen 
your  opportunity  for  your  company's  ex- 
pansion: to  help  you  provide  more  employ- 
ment: to  help  you  give  your  workers  and 
your  stockholders  Incentlv*  for  the  future. 

This  administration  wants  to  help  you 
and  to  work  with  you.  We  are  not  protebor: 
we  are  not  probuslnass;  we  are  not  pro  any 
special  sector.  We  are  pro  what  is  best  for 
your  country. 


I  happen  to  believe  that  a  strong,  vibrant 
economy  Is  as  essential  to  our  leadership  In 
the  free  world  as  the  military  hardware.  I 
challenge  this  assemblage  of  the  finest  busi- 
ness brains  In  all  the  world  to  take  up  arms 
against  stagnation  and  delay. 

I  challenge  this  group  of  business  leaders 
to  assault  the  persistent  problems  of  our 
generation  and  to  arouse  yourselves  to  help 
me  put  an  end  to  them.  I  Join  you  In  taking 
up  this  challenge.  Let  us  together  destroy 
for  all  time  the  numbing  attrition  of  dis- 
crimination in  emplojrment. 

You  men  In  Industry  have  led  the  way 
In  plans  for  progress.  I  am  proud  to  report 
that  100  of  the  tdp  corporations  In  America 
for  the  last  quarter  employed  60,000  new 
people  for  jobs,  and.  of  those  60,000  new 
employees.  16.000  of  them  were  Negroes,  or 
25  percent  compared  to  the  11  percent  they 
have  in  the  population. 

And  I  would  say  to  you  men  who  may  be- 
long to  the  party  of  Lincoln — at  least  some 
of  you  here  today — ^that  we  have  a  clvU  rights 
bill  that  was  sent  to  the  Congress  last  May 
In  order  to  take  people  out  of  the  streets  and 
pass  a  law  that  we  thought  would  give  them 
JusUce.  That  bill  has  been  there  since  May 
and  this  Is  Etecember.  It  has  been  reported 
by  a  committee.  The  Speaker  of  the  House 
went  to  the  committee  and  asked  for  a  hear- 
ing, something  that  every  American  Is  ordi- 
narily entitled  to.  He  was  told  to  come  back 
next  January. 

I  would  not  think  that  any  group  of  Ameri- 
cana would  be  against  a  hearing  or  a  chance 
to  vote  up  or  down  a  bill  that  a  committee 
of  the  Congress  had  reported,  so  I  appeal 
to  you  for  your  support  of  legislation  that 
will  help  to  destroy  discrimination,  that  wUl 
help  to  promote  equality,  that  wUl  help  to 
give  opportunity  to  all  American  citizens, 
regardless  of  their  race,  regardless  of  their 
reUglon.  regardless  of  the  region  in  which 
they  may  live. 

80  let  us  all.  working  together,  enlarge  our 
economy  by  also  persuading  Congress  to  cut 
taxes. 

Men  In  the  Government  are  going  to  be 
recognised  In  this  administration  by  not  how 
much  they  spend,  but  by  how  much  they 
•ave.  The  venal  and  the  self-seeking  need 
not  knock  on  our  door,  but  the  honorable 
and  the  energetic  are  always  welcome.  We 
win  not  harass  or  persecute  you.  We  want 
to  help  you.  I  am  the  only  President  that 
you  have.  If  you  have  me  fall,  then  you  faU, 
for  this  NaUon  of  yours  falls.  If  you  would 
have  me  succeed,  then  you  benefit  and  the 
country  benefits.  We  wiU  do  aU  that  needs 
to  be  done  and  we  will  try  to  do  it  with 
thrift  and  frugality.  We  will  try  our  dead- 
leve.  beet  to  get  a  dollar's  worth  of  value  for 
•very  dollar  we  spend. 

This  Nation  and  yoiu-  President  needs  your 
energy,  and  needs  your  ingenuity,  and  needs 
your  confidence,  and  needs  your  support.  We 
need  the  can-do  spirit  of  the  American  busl- 
newman.  so  I  ask  you.  banish  your  fears; 
and  I  remember  Mr.  Rayburn  told  me  that  In 
his  M  years  here,  he  believed  the  most 
mghtened  man  that  he  ran  Into  was  the 
average  American  businessman.  He  said  al- 
though he  can  go  to  bed  at  night,  one  of  the 
lew  businessmen  In  the  world,  and  wake  up 
T,«!  ^**  morning  knowing  his  property  has 
not  Been  confiscated  out  from  under  his  pil- 
low, he  is  still  frightened,  and  If  he  can't 
^\"L  It."''  enough,  he  will  go  hire  a  lawyer 
or  a  public  relations  man  to  keep  him  scared 
.K^'  ^""^raen.  I  «fty  banish  your  fear  and 
wied  your  doubU  and  re.-^ew  your  hopes    We 

vo,7t^°l"n*'  ^°^^  ^  '*°  together.  We  want 
dSi^lt      "**  ^"^  "^**''*"  ""**  ''^*'  ***  ***°"* 

thl?*.?'^*^  ^°'°°  *"""  "'^'"'^  population 
SJnvTnuhV"-  *''*  ^'^  ""^"^^  3  times  as 
Sfwuf  !^*  "^^^  "  ^»  *»»'«•  She  has  us 
SL!^,^^"*^  *"  potential  of  power  and  oil 
[Tn^r  *"'.^"*  *^*  °°*  ^»>'°»  BhVdoesnt  have 
»*  our  system  of   government,   and   If  oi 
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phUosophy  finally  prevails.  It  Is  going  to  be 
prlmartly  because  of  the  system  that  o\» 
forefathers  left  us.  the  system  that  says  to 
the  capitalists.  "Send  your  dollar  out  and  we 
will  try  to  help  you  get  a  fair  return  on  It"; 
that  says  to  the  management.  "Get  up  at 
daylight  and  work  at  midnight  and  develop 
stomach  ulcers  like  Frank  Stanton  has  and 
we  wUl  give  you  a  profit-sharing  plan  and  a 
bonus  If  you  are  successful":  that  says  to 
the  worker  that  "We  believe  you  are  worthy 
of  your  hire  and  we  will  give  you  a  mlnlmimi 
wage,  and  the  highest  weekly  wage  In  all  the 
world."  and  these  three  working  together,  the 
capitalist  and  the  manager  and  the  worker, 
have  brought  to  iis  a  prosperity  that  no 
civil  tzatlon  has  ever  known.  We  have  much 
to  preserve  and  much  to  protect,  and  I  ask 
you  to  come  here  to  help  me  do  It. 

Thank  you. 

Mr.  Kappix.  Mr.  President,  you  are  looking 
at  one  businessman  who  has  no  fears  of  the 
kind  you  are  talking  about,  really,  and  I 
think  you  are  looking  at  89  of  them  in  this 
room. 

We  have,  together  by  telephone,  every 
member  of  the  65  active  members,  talked 
about  this  and  have  put  together  a  letter 
to  you.  Mr.  President,  which  I  would  like  to 
read.  It  does  not  express  the  warmth  and 
the  other  things  that  I  say  simply  because 
you  can't  do  that  In  words  or  letters,  but 
It  Is  my  privilege  as  chairman  of  the  Busi- 
ness Council  to  assure  you  on  behalf  of  this 
covmcU  that  we  have  undiminished  confi- 
dence In  the  economic  and  moral  strength 
of  our  coxxntry  imdn-  your  leadership.  We 
are  proceeding  in  the  planning  and  the  man- 
agement of  our  respective  businesses  with 
this  as  the  basis  of  our  judgment. 

Now.  the  Business  Council  has  had  an 
active,  and  I  am  sure  and  we  are  sxire,  con- 
structive and  cooperative  relationship  with 
each  administration  since  1933,  and  I  am 
sure  you  know  that  the  council  provides  a 
medium  for  better  understanding  of  Gov- 
ernment problems  by  business,  and  this  we 
need  to  know  In  order  to  be  cooperative. 
It  Is  glad  to  respond  to  requests  by  Gov- 
ernment for  counsel  and  assistance  and  It 
endeavors  to  submit  to  any  briuich  of  gov- 
ernment a  constructive  point  of  view  on 
matters  of  public  policy  that  affect  the  busi- 
ness Interests  of  the  country. 

Please  be  assured  that  we  In  the  Business 
CouncU  will  continue  to  be  of  service  to  you 
and  to  all  of  the  branches  of  this  govern- 
ment In  any  way  that  we  can.  within  our 
capabilities,  and  as  an  organization,  within 
the  boundaries  we  have  set  for  ourselves. 

I  would  like  personally,  as  chairman  of 
this  council,  to  say  to  you  in  this  contacting 
that  I  have  done,  you  would  be  plef^ed  in- 
deed at  the  responses  that  I  have  gotten,  and 
you  have  my  very  personal  good  wish. 

President  Johnson.  Gentlemen.  I  asked 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasxiry  and  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  and  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  the  Sec- 
retary of  Defense,  whom  a  great  many  of  you 
have  been  associated  with  through  the  years, 
and  who  now  work  closely  with  you  In  many 
fields,  to  come  here  and  be  at  your  disposal 
and  be  available  to  visit  with  you  and  talk 
to  you. 

We  expect  great  things  of  you  and  we  have 
already  received  great  things,  but  the  next 
hour  we  want  to  exchange  thoughts  with  you 
and  give  you  an  opportunity  to  speak  Indi- 
vidually and  not  Jxist  be  called  In  here  and 
listen  to  our  speeches,  so  we  are  going  to  the 
Cabinet  room.  It  wlU  be  a  little  crowded 
because  notwithstanding  all  this  $100  billion 
we  are  spending,  we  don't  have  commodious 
quarters,  but  if  you  can  endure  It.  we  would 
like  you  to  indtOge  us  and  we  can  exchange 
viewpoints  and  you  can  give  your  opinions 
and  ask  any  questions  you  want  of  your 
President.  We  have  no  cutoff  period.  We 
can  stay  there  at  leest  until  after  5  o'clock. 


If  you  ooukt  before  you  leave.  I  think 
that  In  tribute  to  one  of  the  greatest  be- 
lievers in  our  free  enterprise  system  and  one 
of  the  greatest  exponents  of  It.  and  one  of 
the  greatest  Presidents  we  ever  had.  I  would 
like  to  ask  you  to  bow  your  head  In  a  minute 
of  silent  prayer  to  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Thank  you  very  much. 


REMARKS  OP  PRESIDENT  JOHNSON 
BEFORE    THE    EXECUTIVE    COM- 
MITTEE OP  THE  APLr<:nO 
Mr.  PUCINSKI.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts  [Mr.  McCoemack] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  pomt 
in  the  Record  and  include  eztraneotis 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection, 

Mr.  McCORMACK.  Mr.  Speaker  on 
December  4.  19«3.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  met  with  the  members  of  the 
executive  committee  of  the  APLr-dO  In 
the  White  House  garden,  during  which 
meeting  the  President  made  appropriate 
and  pertinent  observations. 

The  President  paid  proper  tribute  to 
this  great  American  organization  when 
he  said : 

In  every  area  of  human  concern,  the  AFL- 
CIO  can  take  pride  In  tteelf  as  an  Instrument 
to  bring  a  better  life  to  more  people. 

I  herewith  Include  the  remarks  made 
by  President  Johnson  on  that  occasion 
containing  facts  and  information  of  In- 
terest to  all  of  our  people: 

RKM*rKs  aw  thx  Prxsu>ewt 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  say  again  to  you 
now :  I  regard  an  achievement  of  the  fun  po- 
tential of  our  own  resources — physical,  hu- 
man, and  otherwise — to  be  the  highest' pur- 
pose of  Government.  In  every  area  of  human 
concern,  the  AFL-CIO  can  take  pride  in  It- 
self as  an  instrument  to  bring  a  better  life 
to  more  people. 

Since  Jtmuary  1961  the  economic  and  leg- 
IslaUve  gains  by  labor  have  been  cheering  and 
substantial.  Let  me  recite  this  afternoon 
for  you  a  record,  and  to  each  of  you  here, 
what  I  think  you  can  take  Justifiable  pride 
In: 

Gross  national  product  is  up  $100  billion 
since  January  1961. 

Civilian  employment  Is  up  2^4  million. 

Total  labor  Income  Is  up  nearly  $50  bll- 
Mon,  or  17  percent. 

Average  weekly  earnings  in  manxifactur- 
Ing  are  up  to  $100.53  i)er  week,  or  18  per- 
cent. 

Average  hourly  earnings  of  production 
workers  In  manufacturing  are  up  8  percent 
to  $2.47.  •^ 

These  are  real  gains,  not  IHuslons.  They 
have  not  been  wiped  out  by  inflft^pn.  Whole- 
sale prices  are  stUl  below  those  of  early 
198L  Consttmer  prices,  mostly  of  services. 
are  up  only  1 2  percent  per  year. 

Tour  legislative  gains  have  also  been 
solid  and  visible : 

There  Is  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act  of 
1961.  Over  1,100  projects  have  been  started, 
costing  $200  million  and  creating  58.000  new 
Jobs.  Over  24.000  workers  have  been  helped 
by  training  programs  under  this  act. 

There  Is  the  Public  Works  Acceleration  Act 
of  1982,  where  more  than  $717  million  has 
been  conunltted  for  projects  that  will  create 
1 ,028,000  man-months  of  work. 

There  Is  the  Manpower  Developcnsnt  ft*^ 
Training  Act  of  1962,  where  more  than  140,- 
000  workers  win  have  received  training  or 
retraining  in  this  fiscal  year. 
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Then  U  the  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
mento  of  1961,  which  waa  extended  to  oorer 
8.6  million  additional  workera.  The  mini- 
mum wage  waa  railed  to  $1.36. 

I  know  aomethlng  about  minimum  wages. 
When  I  waa  a  young  Congressman,  I  voted 
In  1938  tor  a  26-cent  minimum  wage  per 
hour.  Only  two  other  Congressmen  from 
my  State  supported  in  the  caucus  the  signing 
of  the  petition  to  bring  up  the  bill  In  the 
House  of  Representatives,  and  both  of  those 
Congressmen  were  defeated  in  the  next  elec- 
tion. 

There  are  the  social  security  amendments 
of  1961.  These  amendments  lowered  the  re- 
tirement age  for  men  from  68  to  63.  It  also 
Increased  minimum  benefits  and  broadened 
coverage.  I  remember  so  well  worlclng  with 
you  some  years  ago  to  lower  the  women's  age 
for  social  secvu-lty  to  66. 

There  Is  the  temporary  extended  unem- 
ployment compensation  program.  It  gave 
3.8  million  vmemployed  workers  additional 
benefits  in  1961  and  additional  benefits  In 
1963. 

These  are  gains  and  advances  you  know 
about  and  that  you  men  standing  here  on  the 
platform  with  me  here  today  helped  to  bring 
about  through  your  leaderahlp. 

But  what  you  and  I  are  most  concerned 
about  is  not  yesterday.  What  concerns  us  is 
tomorrow.  No.  1  In  priority  tomorrow  is 
more  Jobs,  and  the  goal  of  this  administra- 
tion is  75  million  Jobs  in  America.  This  is 
our  dominant,  relentless  domestic  problem, 
and  we  have  to  face  it  bead  on  with  all  o\ir 
resources. 
vThe  tax  cut  bill  now  pending  In  Congress 
te  the  moat  massive  single  attack  we  can 
make  on  this  problem.  This  bill  hxw  been 
frvistrated  In  the  Congress.  It  has  lain  un- 
enacted  when  it  ought  to  be  alive  and  work- 
ing. It  can  pour  an  additional  $11  billion 
into  our  gross  national  product. 

Desalt*  the  continuing  economic  growth.  I 
am  dlasatlffied  with  the  persistence  of  high 
unemployment.  That  the  ancient  enemy  of 
poverty  should  thrive  and  fatten  In  this 
abundant  land  is  a  vile  and  ahamef  ul  thing. 
The  tax  cut  is  our  modem  weapon  today 
against  unemployment,  which  breeds  pov- 
erty and  Ignorance,  the  inconsiderate  allies 
of  apathy  and  neglect. 

I  dont  Intend  to  stand  idly  by  while  this 
problem  of  unemployment  swells  and 
coarsens.     This  tax  bill  must  pass. 

Before  the  Congress  also  is  a  civil  rights 
bill  that  Is  denied  a  hearing  In  the  Rules 
C<»nmlttee.  The  endless  abrasions  of  delay, 
neglect,  and  indifference  have  rubbed  raw 
the  national  conscience.  We  have  talked  too 
long.  We  have  done  too  little.  And  aU  of  It 
has  come  too  late.  You  must  help  me  make 
civil  rights  In  America  a  reality. 

I  commend  this  labor  leadership  for  the 
enlightenment  you  have  shown  in  moving 
to  abolish  discrimination  In  labor's  ranks. 
Even  as  I  compliment  you  for  your  action,  I 
ask  you  to  hurry  even  faster. 

Before  the  Congress  Is  a  medicare  bill  that 
cries  out  for  enactment.  The  cost  of  per- 
sonal health  care  has  taken  off  on  a  straight 
line  upward.  In  1950  the  annual  cost  of 
personal  health  care  was  $10.6  billion.  Today 
it  is  $38.6  billion.  So  the  peril  must  be  plain. 
Unless  we  can  enact  an  adequate  medicare 
program,  a  large  segment  of  our  population 
will  be  denuded  financially  by  severe  Illness. 

Is  It  too  much  to  ask  the  national  com- 
munity to  agree  to  a  simple,  low-cost  pro- 
gram in  which  a  worker  puts  in  $1  a  month 
of  his  own  money,  and  his  employer  puts  in 
$1  a  month  of  his  company's  money  that 
is  tax  deductible,  and  the  Government  puts 
in  nothing,  so  that  the  worker  can  solve 
his  medical  coat  problems  with  dignity  and 
not  disaster?  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
pass  a  medicare  program  before  this  Con- 
gress adjourns. 

This  Government  is  committed  to  stimu- 
lating the  economy  with  a  tax  cut;  to  re- 


moving injustices,  too  long  sustained,  with 
a  civil  rights  bill;  to  a  compassionate  pro- 
gram to  help  those  In  our  society  who  can- 
not take  full  part  in  the  competitive  race— 
the  aged,  the  handicapped,  the  mentally 
retarded,  the  illiterates,  the  dropouts,  the 
unemployed  and  their  dependent  children; 
the  \ineducated. 

But  we  can  do  none  of  this,  or  only  a 
tiny  part  of  it,  unless  you  here  on  this  plat- 
form with  me  today  rise  up,  roll  up  your 
Bleeves,  stick  out  your  chin,  and  let  it  be 
known  you  are  in  this  fight,  that  you  are  In 
it  for  keeps,  to  the  finish,  without  doubt 
or  without  reservation. 

I  am  the  President,  but  I  can  do  nothing 
without  the  people.  You  represent  the  peo- 
ple. I  need  you.  I  want  you.  I  believe  you 
should  be  standing  by  my  side  in  the  fight 
ahead  as  you  are  this  evening.  This  Nation 
will  be  grateful  to  you,  and  so  will  I. 

Thank   you   very   much. 


FURTHER  MESSAGE  PROM  THE 
SENATE 

A  further  message  from  the  Senate  by 
Mr.  McGown,  one  of  its  clerks,  an- 
nounced that  the  Senate  agrees  to  the 
report  of  the  committee  of  conference  on 
the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two  Houses 
on  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the 
bill  (H.R.  6143)  entiUed  "An  act  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  financing  the  construction,  re- 
habilitation, or  Improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  institutions." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R. 
6518)  entitled  "An  act  to  improve, 
strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee of  conference  on  the  disagreeing 
votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the  sunend- 
ments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8747)  entitled  "An  act  making  appro- 
priations for  sundry  independent  execu- 
tive bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  cor- 
porations, agencies,  and  offices,  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes." 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  agrees  to  the  amendments  of  the 
House  to  Senate  amendments  numbered 
2  and  84  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  recedes  from  its  amendment 
numbered  92  to  the  above-entitled  bill. 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mr.  Blatnik  (at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Bradkmas),  for  today 
through  December  12.  on  account  of  offi- 
cial business. 


SPECIAL  ORDER  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to  Mr. 
Stagoers,  for  5  minutes,  today. 


December  10 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congrkssional 
Rbcord,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Karsten  and  to  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

Mr.  EoMONDsoN  and  to  include  a  state- 
ment by  Senator  Mikx  Monronky. 

Mr.  Johnson  of  Pennsylvania. 

Mr.  Dent. 

Mr.  Wharton. 

Mr.  Miller  of  California. 

Mr.  Cramer  and  to  include  extraneous 
matter  relating  to  discussion  of  the  Os- 
tertag  motion  to  recede  and  concur  and 
relating  to  the  independent  offices  ap. 
propriatlons  conference  report  today. 

(The  following  Member  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MosHSR)  and  to  include 
extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Dole. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  RooNEY  of  New  York)  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter : ) 

Mr.  Leggett. 

Mr.  Hawkins. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  New  Jersey. 


SENATE  BILU3  REFERRED 

Bills  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
titles  were  taken  from  the  Speaker's 
table  and,  under  the  rule,  referred  as 
follows: 

S.  776.  An  act  to  encourage  the  creation 
of  original  ornamental  designs  of  useful  arti- 
cles by  protecting  the  authors  of  such  de- 
signs for  a  limited  time  against  unauthor- 
ized copying;  to  the  Committee  on  Mm 
Judiciary. 

8.  1833.  An  act  granting  the  consent  of 
Congress  to  a  further  supplemental  compact 
or  agreement  between  the  State  of  New  Jer- 
sey and  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania 
concerning  the  Delaware  River  Pwt  Au- 
thority, formerly  the  Delaware  River  Joint 
Commission,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works. 

8.  2320.  An  act  to  encourage  physicians  and 
dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VII  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  In  areas  having  a  short- 
age of  physicians  and  dentists;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJi.  1331.  An  act  for  the,  relief  of  Nick 
Masonicb; 

HJl.  1371.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae 
H.  Yang; 

HJl.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Smal   (nee  Dworzanski); 

HJl.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pusquale 
Marreila; 

HJl.  1475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
William  Horllng; 

H  R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ching 
Heing  Yen  and  Ching  Chiao  Hoang  Yen; 

HJl.  1543.  An  act  fw  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  Bank  Murphy; 

HJl.  1646.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  and  former  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  Force; 
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HJl.  1666.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annie  Zambelli  Stiletto; 

H.R  3388.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Srwln 
A.  Suehs; 

H.R.  3306.  An  act  tor  the  relief  of  Zottaa 
Frledmann; 

HJl.  3944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hurley 
Construction  Co.; 

H.R.S366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Ferenc 
Molnar; 

H.R.  3662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett; 

H.R.  3908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeung 
Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng  and  Rafael 
Shang  Sing: 

H.R.4141.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Smith 
L.  Parratt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Parratt, 
his  parents; 

H  R  4288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M. 
Orta  Worden; 

H.R.  4807.  An  act  tor  the  reUef  of  Angellkl 
Devarls; 

HJl.  4760.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Martin; 

H.R.  4862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tricla 
Kim: 

H.R.  5289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Zara  M.  Schreiber; 

HJl.  6463.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Denisc  Jeaime  Escobar  (nee  Amouz); 

H.R.  6496.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Blnghamton,  N.Y.; 

H.R.  5703.  An  act  granting  an  extension 
of  patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy; 

H.R.  6763.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualiflcatlon  of  the  Steamship 
Trade  AasoclaUon  of  Baltimore-Waterfront 
Guard  Association  pension  fxind  as  a  quali- 
fied trust  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1964; 

H.R.  5902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eric 
Voegelln  and  Lulse  Betty  Onken  Voegelln; 

H.R.  6(X)1.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  Waukegan  Port  District,  Illinois, 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States; 

H  R  6038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Carrese  and  Vincenzlna  Ciavattinl  Restuccia; 

H.R.  6316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Gene- 
roso  Buccl  Cammlsa; 

H.R.  6624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Foto  Napoll,  Salvatore  Napoll,  An- 
tonlna  NapoU,  and  Mlchela  Napoll; 

H.R.  6808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Shelbume  Harbor  Ship  it  Marine  Construc- 
tion Co..  Inc.; 

H.R.  6975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Malda.  his  wife,  Catcrina  Maida,  and  their 
children.  Antonio  and  Vlttorla  Malda; 

H.R.  7268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  In- 
grld  Gudrun  Schroder  Brown;  and 

H.R.  7601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Winslow.  Aria. 
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SENATE  ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  enroUed  bills  of  the  Senate  of  the 
following  titles : 

8.  1633.  An  act  to  amend  the  Act  of  July 
24,  1966,  granting  a  fi'anchlse  to  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.;  and 

8.3064.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  ths  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounU  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 


ADJOURNMENT        "^ 

Mr.  PUCINSKI.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  accordingly 
(at  6  o'clock  and  5  minutes  pjn.)  the 
Hoi^  adjourned  until  tomorrow. 
Wednesday,  December  11,  1963.  at  12 
0  clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXIV,  executive 
communications  were  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  follows: 

1424.  A  letter  frtmi  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Chairman,  Migratory  Bird  Conserva- 
tion Conunisslon,  transmitting  the  report  of 
the  Migratory  Bird  Conservation  Commlselon 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30.  1963,  pxir- 
suant  to  45  Stat.  1222,  18  U.S.C.  715b;  to  the 
Committee  on  Agriculture. 

1436.  A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  proposed 
biU  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of 
August  31,  1958  (73  SUt.  700) ,  reUting  to  the 
exploration  program  for  discovery  of  new 
minerals,  and  for  other  purposes";  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  InsxUar  Affairs. 

1426.  A  letter  from  the  Assistant  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  a  pro- 
posed bill  entitled  "A  bill  to  amend  section 
701  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  make  In- 
dian reservations  eligible  for  assistance  there- 
under"; to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Ciirrency. 

1437.  A  communicatloB  from  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  trananutting  proposed 
supplemental  appropriations  to  pay  claims 
and  Judgments  rendered  against  the  United 
States,  as  provided  by  various  laws.  In  the 
amount  of  $12,982,096,  together  with  such 
amounts  as  may  be  necessary  to  pay  Indefi- 
nite Interest  and  costs;  and  claims  against 
the  District  of  Ooltunbla  in  the  amount  of 
•22,238  (H.  Doc.  No.  183) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


REPORTS  OP  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xin,  reports 
of  committees  were  delivered  to  the  Cleric 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows : 

Mr.  CELLER:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
House  Joint  Resolution  853.  Joint  resolu- 
tion authorizing  the  Commission  established 
to  report  upon  the  assassination  of  Preeldent 
John  P.  Kennedy  to  compel  the  attendance 
and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the  produc- 
tion of  evidence:  without  amendment  (Rept. 
No.  1018).  Referred  to  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
S.  1319.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of  title 
18,  United  SUtea  Code,  with  respect  to  the 
escape  or  attempted  escape  of  Juvenile  de- 
linquents; with  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1014). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIS:  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
HJl.  7508.  A  bin  to  amend  title  28,  United 
States  Code,  to  establish  Jurisdiction  and 
venue  for  appeals  from  orders  of  the  Inter- 
state Commerce  Commission  in  Judicial  ref  - 
erence  cases;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1015).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  SISK:  Committee  on  Rules.  House 
Resolution  582.  Reaolutlon  for  considera- 
tion of  H.R.  6041,  a  bill  to  amend  the  pre- 
vailing wage  section  of  the  Davis-Bacon  Act, 
as  amended:  and  related  sections  of  the  Fed- 
eral Airport  Act,  as  amended;  and  the  Na- 
tional Housing  Act,  as  amended;  without 
amendment  (Rept.  1016).  Referred  to  the 
House  CtUendar. 

Mr.  DELANEY:  Committee  on  Rules. 
House  Refolution  583.  Resolution  for  con- 
sideration of  HJl.  8720,  a  bUl  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1017). 
Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  ASHMORE:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. H.R.  9341.  A  bill  to  provide  that  the 
Cwnmlasion  on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz 
Island  shall  have  6  months  after  \Xa  forma- 
tion In  which  to  make  its  report  to  Congress; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1018).     Re- 


ferred to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  DAVIS  of  Tenneaseet  Oommlttec  of 
conference.  H.R.  8697.  A  bin  authorizing 
additional  appropriations  for  the  prosecu- 
tion of  comprehensive  plans  for  certain  river 
l>aslns  (Rept.  No.  16»).  Odered  to  l>e 
printed. 

B*r.  PCMIRKSTER:  Conmilttee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  4733.  A  bill  to  change  the 
name  of  the  United  Stotes  dympie  Asso- 
ciation to  the  United  States  Olympic  Com- 
mittee; without  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1020).     Referred  to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER  r  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. HJl.  9234.  A  bill  to  Incorporate  the 
Little  League  Baseball,  Inc.;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1021).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. House  Joint  Resolution  668.  Joint 
resolution  authorizing  and  requesting  the 
President  to  proclaim  1964  as  ••See  America 
Year,"  and  for  other  ptuposee;  with  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1022).  Referred  to  the 
House  Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary. Hoxise  Joint  ResoluUon  880.  Joint 
resolution  requesting  the  President  to  desig- 
nate 1964  as  "U.S.  Customs  Year";  without 
amendment  (Rept.  No.  1028).  Referred  to 
the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  PATMAN:  Committee  on  Banking  and 
Currency.  H.R.  8469.  A  bill  to  amend  the 
Federal  Credit  Union  Act  to  allow  Federal 
credit  unions  greater  flexibOtty  In  their  or- 
ganization and  operations;  without  amend- 
ment (Rept.  No.  1024).  Referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whcrfe  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  POWELL:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.4955.  A  bill  to  Strengthen  and  improve 
the  quality  of  vocational  education  and  to 
expand  the  vocational  education  opportuni- 
ties in  the  NaUon  (Rept.  No.  1028).  Cfrdered 
to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXII,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BECKWORTH: 
HJl.  9407.  A  blU  to  establish  certain  pe- 
qulremento  with  respect  to  notice  and  exam- 
inations in  connection  with  appolntznents  to 
poslUons  in  the  competitive  civil  service;  to 
the  Committee  on  Post  Office  aryl  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  BLATNnC: 
H.R.  9408.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  payments  to 
reestablish  the  purchasing  power  al  Ameri- 
can fishermen  suffering  temporary  economic 
dislocation;  to  the  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 

By  Mr.  CUEVISLAKD: 
HJl.  9409.  A  bill   to  encourage  physicians 
and  dentists  who  have  received  student  loans 
under  programs  established  pursuant  to  title 
VU  of  the  Public  Health  Service  Act  to  prac- 
tice their  professions  in  areas  having  a  short- 
age of  physicians  or  dentists;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce 
By  Mr.  FASCELL; 
HJl.  9410.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Securities 
Act  of  1933.  as  amended,  the  Securities  Ex- 
change Act  of  1934,  as  amended,  and  the  In- 
vestment Company  Act  of  1940.  as  amended, 
to  provide  for  the  regulaUon  of  collective 
Investment  funds  maintained  by  banks,  and 
for  other  purposes;  to  the  Committee  on  In- 
terstate and  Foreign  Commerce. 
By  Mr.  FLOOD: 
H£.  9411.  A  bUl  to  amend  tlUe  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  permit  the  payment 
of  dUablllty  insurance  benefits,  to  an  indi- 
vidual otherwise  qualified  therefor,  ttom  the 
beginning  of  such  individual's  disability;  to 
the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
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By  Ur.  HORAN: 
H.R.  9413.  A  blU  to  amend  th«  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  Impoee  additional  duti««  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  Imported  each  year  In  excess 
of  annual  quotas;  to  the  Conunltt««  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Ur.  PATMAN: 
HJl.  9413.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  coinage 
of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  likeness  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy:    to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Ciirrency. 

By  Ui.  RTAN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  9414.  A  bUl  to  amend  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  of  1954  to  provide  that  hearings 
on  applications  for  construction  permits  for 
certain  facilities  must  be  held  at  or  near 
the  places  where  such  facilities  are  to  be 
located;  to  the  Joint  Ck)mmlttee  on  Atomic 
Knergy. 

By  Mr.  WTCKERSHAM: 
HJl.  9418.     A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age of  60-cent  pieces  bearing  the  likeness  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Ctommlttee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  BROCK: 
HJl.  9416.  A  bill  to  authorise  the  coinage 
of  SO-cent  pieces  In  commemoration  of  the 
100th   anniversary    of   the    founding   of   the 
Knights  of  Pythias;    to   the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 

By  Mr.  BRADEMAS : 
H H.  9417.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  likeness  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  KORNEOAT: 
HJl.  9418.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  likeness  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Committee 
on  Banking  and  Ciirrency. 
By  Mr.  SPRINGER: 
HJl.  9419.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  regu- 
lation  of  selling  securities   in   the  District 
of  Columbia  and  for  the  licensing  of  persons 
engaged  therein,  and  for  other  piuposes;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  District  of  Coliimbla. 
ByMr.CORMAN: 
H.J.  Res.  855.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and    directing    the    National    Institutes    of 
Health  to  \mdertake  a  fair,  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Kreblozen;   and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold   action   on   any  new  drug   application 
before  it  on  Kreblozen  until  the  completion 
of  such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  the  B\im  of  $250,000;  to 
the  Committee   on   Interstate  and  Foreign 
Commerce. 

By  Mr.  DENT: 
H.J.  Res.  856.  Joint  resolution  Imposing  an 
embargo  on  articles  manufactured   outside 
the  United  States  by  the  Studebaker  Corp.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means. 
By  Mr.  DORN: 
H.J.  Res.  857.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United    States;    to   the    Committee   on    the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  GARY: 
H.J.  Res.  858.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  providing  that  Congress  shall 
fill  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  office  of  the 
Vice  President;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  B<r.  KEOGH: 
H.J.  Res.  869.  Joint  resolution  to  direct  the 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt  Memorial  Com- 
mission to  consider  possible  changes  in  the 
winning  design  for  the  proposed  memorial  or 
the  selection  of  a  new  design  for  such 
memorial;  to  the  Conunlttee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 

By  Mr.  R08TENK0 W8KI : 
H.J.  Res.  860.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
and  directing  the  National  Institutes  of 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair,  impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Kreblozen;  and  directing 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  drug  application  be- 
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fore  it  on  Kreblozen  until  the  completion  of 
such  test;  and  authorizing  to  be  appropri- 
ated to  the  Department  of  Health,  education, 
and  Welfare  the  mum  of  9250.000;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Mr.  SNTDER : 
H.J.  Ree.  861.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment    to    the    Constitution    of    the 
United  States  to  preserve  and  protect  refer- 
ences to  reliance  upon  God  In  governmental 
matters;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  PRICE : 
H  Con.  Res.  244.  Concurrent  resolution  ex- 
pressing the  sense  of  the  Congress  that  the 
President  should  Instruct  the  VS.  mission 
to  the  United  Nations  to  bring  the  Baltic 
States  question  before  that  body  with  a  view 
to  obtaining  the  withdrawal  of  Soviet  troops 
from  Uthuanla,  Latvia,  and  Estonia;  the  re- 
turn of  exiles  from  these  nations  from  slave- 
labor  camps   In  the   Soviet  Union;   and  the 
conduct  of  free  elections  In   these  nations; 
to  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs. 
By   Mr.   FARBSTEIN: 
H.   Res.  584.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Intarstata  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
of  the  sale  of  lethal   firearms  In  Interstate 
and  foreign  commerce;  to  the  Committee  on 
Rules. 

By  Mr.  GUBSER: 
H.  Res.  686.  Resolution  to  authorize  the 
Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce to  conduct  an  Investigation  and  study 
with  respect  to  the  "fairness  doctrine,"  ap- 
plicable to  radio  and  television  broadcast 
licensees,  of  the  Federal  Communications 
Commission;  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  1  of  nile  XXU,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  CRAMER: 
H  R.  9420.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  Joyce 
Marjorle  Howell  (nee  Chin);  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  DADDARIO: 
HJl.  9421.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dorota 
Zytka;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
By  Mr.  YOUNGER: 
H.R.  9422.  A  bill   for  the  relief  of  Bruna 
Venturl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII. 

606.  Mrs.  FRANCES  P.  BOLTON  presented 
a  petition  of  Rabbi  Jacob  Shtull,  spiritual 
leader.  Men's  Club  of  the  Mayfleld  Temple, 
Cleveland  Helghta.  Ohio,  relative  to  the  per- 
secution of  the  JewUh  people  in  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  was  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 
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SENATE 

Tuesday,  December  10,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridian, 
and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore,  Hoa  Lu  Mrr- 
CALF,  a  Senator  from  the  State  of  Mon- 
tana. 

Hon.  Wallaci  p.  Bennett,  a  Senator 
from  the  State  of  Utah,  and  a  member 
of  the  General  Board  of  Sunday  Schools, 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

Our  Father  in  heaven,  my  colleagues 
and  I  approach  Thee,  carrying  the  re- 
sponslblbtles  for  making  laws  for  the 


people  we  serve.  In  our  capacity  as  law- 
makers, we  realize  that  Thou  hast  set 
for  us  the  perfect  example,  because  Thou 
art  the  source  of  all  perfect  law.  We 
pray  that  we  may  never  forget  our  re- 
sponsibility to  make  the  laws  we  frame 
here  conform  with  the  spirit  of  the  laws 
which  have  underlain  all  human  prog- 
ress and  all  human  values  since  the  day 
of  creation. 

Since  Thou  didst  create  the  earth  first 
spiritually,  before  it  was  made  physi- 
cally, help  us  to  realize  that  before  we 
can  make  laws  In  actuality,  we  must  first 
create  them  spiritually,  and  that  the 
laws  we  make  must  be  built  upon  the 
sound  principles  of  truth  and  justice  of 
which  Thou  art  the  Author  and  Creator. 

Be  with  us  in  our  deliberations  and 
enable  us  to  meet  these  responsibilities, 
we  pray.  In  the  name  of  Thy  Son,  Jesus 
Christ.     Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Monday 
December  9,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


MESSAGES  PROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  commu- 
nicated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one 
of  his  secretaries. 


COINAGE  OP  50-CENT  PIECES  WITH 
THE  LIKENESS  OP  THE  LATE 
JOHN  FTTZOERALD  KENNEDY- 
MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 
(H.  DOC.  NO.   181) 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  the  following 
message  from  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  which,  with  the  accom- 
panying bill,  was  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Banking  and  Currency: 

To  the  Congress  of  the  United  States: 

I  hereby  submit  to  the  Congress  a 
draft  of  a  proposed  bill  which  would 
provide  for  the  coinage  of  50-cent  pieces 
with  the  likeness  of  the  late  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  With  the  adoption  of 
this  proposal  each  of  the  five  denomina- 
tions now  being  produced  by  the  mint; 
that  Is,  1-  through  50-cent  pieces,  would 
have  the  likeness  of  a  President  on  the 
obverse  of  the  coin. 

The  consent  of  the  Congress  is  re- 
quired to  make  this  change  in  view  of 
the  provisions  of  section  3510  of  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  as  amended  (31  U.8.C. 
276) ,  which  provides  that  no  change  in 
the  design  of  a  coin  shall  be  made  often- 
er  than  once  In  25  years.  The  present 
design  was  adopted  in  1948. 

If  the  legislation  is  enacted,  the  Treas- 
ury Department  plans  to  use  the  likeness 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  which  Is 
being  used  on  a  "Presidential  series" 
medal  now  being  manufactured  and  sold 
at  the  Philadelphia  Mint.  The  design 
of  this  medal  was  approved  personally 
by  the  late  President.  Mint  artists 
would  prepare  an  appropriate  reverse  for 
the  coin. 
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I  strongly  recommend  the  enactment 
of  this  proposed  legislation  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date  in  order  that  the  like- 
ness of  President  Kennedy  will  appear 
on  the  50-cent  coins  Issued  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  calendar  year  1964. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnsow. 

The  White  House. 


EXECUTIVE   MESSAGES   REFERRED 

As  in  executive  session. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  messages 
from  the  President  of  the  United  States 
submitting  sundry  nominations,  which 
were  refen^  to  the  appropriate  com- 
mittees. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9291)  to  provide 
office  space,  supplies,  equipment,  and 
franking  privileges  for  Mrs.  Jacqueline 
Bouvler  Kennedy,  to  authorize  appropri- 
ations for  the  payment  of  expenses  Inci- 
dent to  the  death  and  burial  of  former 
President  John  Pit«gerald  Kennedy,  and 
for  other  purposes,  with  an  amendment. 
In  which  It  requested  the  concurrence  of 
the  Senate. 


TRANSACmON  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

On  the  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and 
by  unanimous  consent.  It  was  ordered 
that  there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments therein  limited  to  3  minutes. 


COMMITTEE  MEETINQS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  Committee  on 
Rules  and  Administration  was  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Internal  Security  of  the  Ckunmlt- 
tee  on  the  Judiciary  be  authorized  to 
meet  during  the  session  of  the  Senate 
today. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objecUon,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


Amxndmknt  of  Housing  Act  of  1954,  To 
Makz  Indian  Rxsesvations  Eligiblk  for 
ASSISTANCZ  THxaxuNDza 

A  letter  frc»u  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
the  Interior,  transmitting  a  draft  of  pro- 
posed legislation  to  amend  section  701  of 
the  Housing  Act  of  1954  to  c&ake  Indian 
reservations  eligible  for  assistance  there- 
\mder  (with  an  accompanying  paper) ;  to  the 
(Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency. 
Reports  on  Tort  Claims  Paid  bt  Dxfart- 

MENT    of    THR    ARMT    AND    CLAIMS    SrTTLKD 

Under  Militart  Personnel  Claims  Act 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Army, 
transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  a  report  on 
tort  claims  paid  by  that  Department,  during 
fiscal  year  1963,  and  a  report  on  claims  settled 
under  the  Military  Personnel  Claims  Act, 
during  Oscal  year  1963  (with  acccHnpanylng 
reports) ;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

Adjustment  of  Immigration  Status  of 
Certain  Aliens 
A  letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  Department 
of  Justice,  transmitting,  piirsuant  to  law, 
copies  of  orders  entered  In  behalf  of  certain 
aliens  relating  to  adjiistment  of  their  In^ni- 
gration  status  (with  accompanying  papers); 
to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITION 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore laid  before  the  Senate  a  resolution 
adopted  by  the  East  Cleveland,  Ohio,  City 
Commission,  favoring  the  enactment  of 
civil  rights  legislation,  which  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  committees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  MONRONEY,  from  the  (Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service,  without 
amendment: 

H.R.  6179.  An  act  to  authorize  the  Poet- 
master  General  to  enter  into  agreements 
for  the  transportation  of  mall  by  passenger 
common  carriers  by  motor  vehicle,  and  for 
other  purposes    (Rept.  No.  756);   and 

H.R.  6778.  An  act  to  amend  tiUe  89,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  10  to  20  mUes 
the  area  within  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  establish  stations,  substations,  or 
branches  of  post  offices,  and  for  other  pxir- 
poses  (Rept.  No.  757) . 

By  Mr.  ANDERSON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs,  with  an 
amendment : 

8. 1634.  A  bill  to  protect  the  domestic  econ- 
omy, to  promote  the  general  welfare,  and  to 
assist  in  the  national  defense  by  stabilizing 
the  domestic  lead  and  zinc  Industry,  and  for 
other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  758) . 

Under  the  order  of  the  Senate  of  May  14, 
1963,  the  above  bill  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

By  Mr.  PULBRIGHT,  from  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  without  amendment: 

HJl.  9(X>9.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  c:k>rps  Act,  as  amended  (Rept.  No.  759) . 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 
BTC. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem-  *»y  sar.  jukuam  or  worth  Carolina,  from 
pore  laid  before  the  Senate  the  toUowing^^*  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
letters,   which   were   referred   as   Indl-     without  amendment: 

S.  2311.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  prepara- 
tion and  printing  of  ccMnpilatlons  of  mate- 
rials relating  to  annual  national  high  school 
and  college  debate  topics  (Rept.  No.  763); 

HJl.  8751.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1931,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  AMVET8  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II) ,  shaU  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  and  for  other  piirpoees  (Rept.  No. 
787): 


cated 
Report    of 


Conservation 


Mioratobt  Bird 
Commission 
A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  Migratory 
Bird  Conservation  Commission,  transmitting, 
pursuant  to  law,  a  report  of  that  Commission,' 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  June  30,  1963  (with 
an  accompanying  report) ;  to  the  Committee 
on  Commerce. 


8.  Con.  Res.  67.  Concurrent  resolution  to 
print  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on  Public 
Works  certain  information  on  water  pollu- 
tion control  (Rept.  No.  762) ; 

H.  Con.  Res.  230.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
study,  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Chari- 
table Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our  Econ- 
omy— Second  Installment,"  for  the  use  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business  (Rent 
No.  764) ;  v      k  • 

H.  Con.  Res.  231.  Ckincurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  5.000  copies  of  the 
study,  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Chart- 
table  Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our  Econ- 
omy," for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business  (Rept.  No.  765); 

H.  Con.  Res.  237.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  certain  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  cases  Involving 
the  offering  of  prayers  and  reading  from  the 
Bible  in  public  schools  (Rept.  No.  766) ;  and 

S.  Res.  230.  Resolution  authorizing  the 
printing  as  a  Senate  document  of  the  eulogies 
to  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy  deliv- 
ered in  the  rotxmda  of  the  Capitol  on  Novem- 
ber 24,  1963  (Rept.  No.  761). 

By  Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Ck>mmlttee  on  Rules  and  Administration, 
with  an  additional  amendment: 

S.  Res.  217.  Resolution  to  authorize  a  study 
of  a  national  system  of  scenic  highways 
(Rept.  No.  760).  ^^        ^ 


SAMUEL  T.  MOORE— REPORT  OP  A 
COMMTTTEE 
Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  233) ;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Ls  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
frc«n  the  contingent  fimd  of  the  Senate,  to 
Samuel  T.  Moore,  father  of  Harmon  A.  Moore, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Bxilld- 
Ings  at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive 
of  funeral  expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


KAITE    L.    DISNEY— REPORT    OP    A 
COMMITTEE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration, reported  an  original  resolution 
(S.  Res.  234) ;  which  was  placed  on  the 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Katie  L.  Disney,  widow  of  Francis  L.  Disney, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of 
his  death,  a  sum  eqvtal  to  seven  months' 
compensation  at  the  rate  he  was  receiving 
by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum 
to  be  considered  inclusive  of  fimeral  ex- 
penses and  all  other  allowances. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP  A 
COMMITTEE 
Aa  in  executive  session. 
The   following   favorable   reports   ol 
nominations  were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  JOHHSTON,  from  the  Committee 
on  Post  Office  and  Civil  Service: 
Fifty-three   postmaster   ncKnlnatlona. 
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BILLS  INTRODUCED 


Bills  were  introduced,  read  the  first 
time,  and,  by  unanimous  consent,  the 
second  time,  and  referred  as  follows: 
By  Mr.  METCALP: 

S.  2373.  A  bin  to  amend  the  Federal  Prop- 
erty and  AdmlnUtratlve  Services  Act  of  1940 
to  permit  the  donation  oT  sxirplus  personal 
property  to  State  Institutions  charged  with 
the  care,  training,  and  education  of  minor 
children:  to  the  Committee  on  Government 
Operations. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Mxtcai^  when  he 
Introduced    the    above    bill,    which    appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 
By  Mr.  CANNON: 

S.  2374.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mllagros 
Aragon  Nert;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  MOSS: 

S.  2375.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  acquisi- 
tion of  certain  land  In  advance  of  construc- 
tion of  the  Jordanelle  Dam  and  Eeservolr  por- 
tion of  the  Central  Utah  project;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 


RESOLUTIONS 

SAMUEL  T.  MOORE 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina,  from 
the  Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion, reported  an  original  resolution  (S. 
Res.  233)  to  pay  a  gratuity  to  Samuel  T. 
Moore,  which  was  placed  on  the  calendar. 


KATIE  L.  DISNEY 

Mr.  JORDAN,  from  the  Coounittee  on 
Rules  and  Administration,  reported  an 
original  resolution  cS.  Res.  234)  to  pay 
a  gratuity  to  Katie  L.  Disney,  which  was 
placed  on  the  calendar. 


DONATION  OF  FEDERAL  SURPLUS 
PROPE3iTY  TO  STATE  INSTITU- 
TIONS CHARGED  WITH  THE  CARE 
AND  EDUCATION  OP  MINOR  CHIL- 
DREN 

Mr.  METCALP.  Mr.  President,  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  the  Federal  Property  and  Ad- 
ministrative Senrlces  Act  of  1949  to  per- 
mit the  donation  of  Federal  surplus  proi>- 
erty  to  State  institutions  charged  with 
the  care,  training,  and  education  of 
minor  children. 

The  need  for  this  legislation  was 
brought  to  my  attention  by  the  Montana 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruc- 
tion. It  appears  that  until  recently  the 
surplus  property  section  of  the  State 
superintendent's  office  was  making  sur- 
plus property  available  without  any 
restrictions  to  the  Montana  Children's 
Center,  an  Institution  established  for  the 
support  and  care  of  orphans,  foundlings, 
and  destitute  children  resident  within 
the  State  of  Montana. 

In  October  of  this  year,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 
informed  the  State  superintendent  of 
public  instruction  that  since  the  Mon- 
tana Children's  Center  was  not  set  up 
and  established  primarily  as  a  school, 
all  future  donations  to  the  children's 
center  shall  be  limited  strictly  to  Items 
for  the  exclusive  use  In  classrooms,  shops, 
and  laboratories  of  the  achool.  This 
ruling  precludes  the  donation  of  equip- 
ment for  the  domiciliary  care  of  children 


and  prevents  the  donation  of  grounds 
equipment  and  other  maintenance  Items. 

My  bill  would  permit  the  donation  of 
surplus  property  to  the  Montana  Chil- 
dren's Center,  and  the  similar  Institu- 
tions across  the  country,  for  any  pur- 
pose connected  with  the  operation  of 
the  institution. 

Bills  similar  to  this  have  been  intro- 
duced in  the  past.  One  of  the  objections 
of  the  Gavernment  agencies  which  stud- 
led  these  bills  was  that  extending  the 
available  surplus  property  to  other  in- 
stitutions, and  other  areas  of  operation 
within  eligible  institutions,  would  divert 
what  property  is  available  from  the  al- 
ready included  agencies  of  education, 
health  and  civil  defense,  and  result  In  the 
reestablishment  of  a  priority  system  as 
existed  under  the  Surplus  Property  Act 
of  1944. 

Why  this  segregation?  Back  In  our 
country,  if  you  have  a  bam  full  of  hay 
and  starving  cattle,  you  feed  the  hay. 
We  have  millions  of  dollars  worth  of 
idle  surplus  property  lying  around  in 
Government  warehouses.  Why  not  util- 
ize this  property  in  any  way  and  every 
way  we  can,  rather  than  sell  it  for  a 
fraction  of  its  original  cost  to  dealers 
in  surplus  property.  I  believe  that  we 
should  consider  all  those  groups  or  uses 
which  are  worthy  to  receive  aid,  rather 
than  only  some  of  them.  If  priorities 
must  be  established,  let  them  be  estab- 
lished. At  least  then  we  will  be  making 
the  best  possible  utilization  of  a  usable 
and  needed  resource. 

State  institutions  charged  with  the 
care  of  minor  children  are  an  important 
part  of  our  social  and  educational  sys- 
tem. But  they  are  all  seriously  affected 
by  the  increa^ng  costs  of  equipment  and 
operation.  The  receipt  of  Federal  surplus 
property  would  permit  them  to  devote 
more  of  their  overall  budget  to  more  im- 
portant and  pressing  needs. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent that  the  bill  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair).  The  bill  will  be 
received  and  appropriately  referred;  and, 
without  objection,  the  bill  will  be  printed 
in  the  Record. 

The  bill  (8.  2373)  to  amend  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Serv- 
ices Act  of  1949  to  permit  the  dcmation 
of  surplus  personal  property  to  State 
institutions  charged  with  the  care, 
training,  and  education  of  minor  chil- 
dren, introduced  by  Mr.  Metcalt,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Government  Opera- 
tions, and  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recobd,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  (a) 
paragraph  (S)  of  section  203(J)  of  the  Fed- 
eral Property  and  Administrative  Services 
Act  ot  1849,  as  amended  (40  VB.C.  484(J)). 
Is  amended  by  Inserting  in  clause  (A) 
thereof.  Immediately  after  the  words 
"schools  for  the  physically  handicapped,", 
the  words  "agendee  or  Inatitutlona  for  the 
custodial  care,  training,  and  education  of 
minor  children.". 

(b)  Section  203(J)  of  each  Act  Is  amended 
by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following 
new  paragraph : 


"(8)  The  term  'pxirpoaea  of  educaUon*. 
as  iised  in  this  subsection,  includes  the 
operation  and  maintenance  of  any  tax-sup- 
ported agency  or  Institution  of  any  State 
charged  by  the  law  of  such  Stete  with  the 
duty  of  providing  custodial  care,  training, 
and  education  for  minor  children." 

(c)  The  amendmenu  made  by  this  Act 
shall  take  effect  on  the  first  day  of  the  sec- 
ond month  beginning  after  the  date  of  en- 
actment of  this  Act. 
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REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
CORPORATE  INCOME  TAXES- 
AMENDMENTS 

Mr.  SMATHERS  submitted  eight 
amendments  (Nos.  351,  352,  353.  354,  355. 
356,  357.  and  358).  intended  to  be  pro- 
posed by  liim,  to  the  bill  (HJi.  8363)  to 
amend  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954  to  reduce  individual  and  corporate 
income  taxes,  to  make  certain  structural 
changes  with  respect  to  the  income  tax, 
and  for  other  purposes,  which  were  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Finance  and 
ordered  to  be  printed. 


AMENDMENT  OF  SOCIAL  SECURITY 
ACT  RELATING  TO  THE  BLIND 

Mr.HARTKK  Mr.  President,  the  next 
time  it  is  printed,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sult that  the  name  of  the  junior  Senator 
from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  McIntyrb]  be 
added  as  a  cosponsor  of  S.  2181,  a  bill  I 
introduced  on  September  25,  1963,  to 
amend  the  Social  Security  Act  relating 
to  aid  to  the  blind. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  KENNEDY 
CULTURAL  CENTER  IN  WASHING- 
TON. DC— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SOR  OF  BILL 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  at  its  next 
printing,  my  name  may  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor  of  the  bill,  S.  2341,  to  authorize 
the  appropriation  of  $5  million  to  carry 
out  the  purposes  of  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  Act  and  to  designate  the 
National  Cultural  Center  authorized  to 
be  constructed  by  such  act.  as  the  John 
TOzgerald  Kennedy  Memorial  Center. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 


RENAMING  OF  NATIONAL  CULTUR- 
AL CENTER  AS  THE  JOHN  FITZ- 
GERALD     KENNEDY      MEMORIAL 
CENTER— ADDITIONAL      COSPON- 
SORS  OF  JOINT  RESOLU-nON 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  names 
of    the   senior  Senator  from   Arkansas 
[Mr,  McClxllam]  and  the  Junior  Senator 
from  Mississippi  IMr.  StennisI  be  add- 
ed as  cosponsors  of  Senate  Joint  Reso- 
lution 136,  to  provide  for  renaming  the 
National  Cultural  Center  as  the  John 
Fitzgerald   Kennedy   Memorial   Center, 
and  authorizing  an  appropriation  there- 
for, at  the  next  printing  of  the  joint 
resolution. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


>l 


LIKENESS  OF  THE  LATE  PRESIDENT, 
JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY,  ON 
FUTURE  MTNTING  OP  SILVER 
DOLLARS— ADDITIONAL  COSPON- 
SORS OF  BILL 

Under  authority  of  the  order  of  the 
Senate  of  December  3. 1963,  the  names  of 
Mr.  Church  and  Mr.  Pill  were  added  as 
additional  cosponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2355) 
to  provide  that  standard  silver  dollars 
shall  hereafter  l)ear  on  one  side  a  like- 
ness of  our  late  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  introduced  by  Mr.  Can- 
MON  on  December  3,  1963. 
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INCREASED  IMPORTS  OF  LIVE- 
STOCK, MEAT,  AND  MEAT 
PRODUCTS 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  a  very 
aerious  situation  now  existing  in  Ameri- 
can agriculture.  One  of  the  major  fac- 
tors causing  distress  and  loss  of  income 
to  the  Amei^can  agricultural  commu- 
nity Is  the  enormous  amount  of  livestock, 
meat,  and  meat  products  imported  from 
abroad.  The  adverse  effects  of  these 
imports  are  not  confined  to  the  farmers, 
although  they,  of  course,  are  most  di- 
rectly concerned.  The  effects  are  felt 
as  well  by  other,  nonagrlcultural  areas, 
and  have  their  impact  upon  the  national 
economy. 

Importation  of  these  products  has  In- 
creased tremendously  year  after  year 
since  about  1957.  It  has  reached  pro- 
portions where  the  imports  are  determin- 
ing the  market  price  paid  to  our  farmers 
for  their  cattle  and  hogs  and  sheep. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  that  today 
approximately  11  percent  of  the  beef 
consumed  in  the  United  States  is  im- 
ported. This  Is  an  astounding  fact 
when  we  consider  all  of  the  agricultiu-e 
surpluses  we  have  in  this  country.  The 
taxpayers  are  paying  huge  sums  in  the 
Interest  of  agriculture.  Farmers  are 
cutting  down  production;  yet  imports 
flow  into  this  country,  apparently  with- 
out any  really  effective  restriction. 

Press  reports  Indicate  that  from  Jan- 
uary through  August  of  this  year,  more 
than  1  billion  pounds  of  beef  and  veal 
were  sold  in  the  United  States  by  foreign 
Interests.  This  was  an  Increase  of  22 
percent  over  the  imports  in  the  previous 
year. 

The  imports  are  not  limited  to  beef. 
They  include  tOso  pork,  pork  products, 
and  lamb.  We  also  import  far  too  many 
live  animals  Into  this  country. 

This  Import  situation  is  against  the 
best  interests  of  the  individual  farmer, 
of  our  economy  In  general,  and  of  the 
U.S.  Government.  We  should  not  be  en- 
couraging Imports  of  commodities  of 
which  we  have  a  stirplus. 

It  has  been  conservatively  estimated 
that  In  1962  our  Imports  of  these  prod- 
ucts displaced  the  production  of  approxi- 
mately 55  million  acres  of  farmland  in 
the  United  States.  In  1963  the  figure 
Will  be  much  higher.  It  is  unthinkable 
that  at  a  time  when  we  are  comj)elllng 
the  farmers  of  America  to  reduce  pro- 
auction,  production  on  millions  and  mil- 
lions  of    acres    is    being    displaced    by 


reason  of  enormous  purchases  of  tar- 
eign  livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products. 
I  am  told  that  choice-fed  cattle  bring 
about  25  percent  less  than  they  did  a 
year  ago  In  the  livestock  markets  of 
OmeOia,  Kansas  City,  and  Chicago. 
Many  individual  farmer-feeders  report 
they  are  losing  from  $80  to  $85  per  head 
on  cattle  they  have  been  feeding. 

The  losses  are  not  confined  to  farmers 
engaged  in  raising  and  feeding  cattle, 
hogs,  and  sheep.  They  are  felt  as  well 
by  producers  of  grains,  hay,  sorghums, 
and  other  feeds. 

The  question  has  been  raised  as  to 
whether  favoritism  and  influence  may 
have  been  used  in  our  import  programs, 
perhaps  aggravating  an  already  difficult 
situation.  The  little  nation  of  Haiti,  for 
example,  which  cannot  feed  its  own  peo- 
ple adequately,  exported  to  the  United 
States  last  year  some  2.7  million  pounds 
of  meat. 

As  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Finance,  I  was  pleased,  Mr.  President, 
that  the  committee  reported  a  resolu- 
tion requesting  the  Tariff  Commission  to 
make  a  study  of  the  meat  Imports  ques- 
tion and  to  report  to  the  committee  not 
later  than  next  June  30.  I  favored  that 
resolution,  but  It  is  not  enough.  We 
need  action,  and  we  need  It  now. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  should 
use  all  the  power  vested  In  It  to  lessen 
the  Importation  of  livestock  and  meat. 
In  addition,  Congress  should  enact  re- 
medial legislation.  I  have  a  bill  de- 
signed to  curb  these  imports. 

I  urge  immediate  and  favorable  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  I  have  introduced, 
S.  1126.  I  introduced  It  on  March  19, 
1963.  This  bill  would  place  an  addi- 
tional duty  or  tariff  of  25  percent  ad 
valorem  upon  imports  of  livestock,  meat, 
and  meat  products  that  are  in  excess 
of  the  1957  level. 

This  Is  a  reasonable  proposal.  We 
are  not  suggesting  that  all  trade  be 
shut  off.  Imports  were  sufficient  in  1957 ; 
but  since  that  time  the  Imports  have 
gone  up  and  up  and  up.  Ilie  situation 
has  become  grave,  and  demands  im- 
mediate attention. 

The  economic  effects  of  unreasonable 
Importations  of  livestock,  meat,  and 
meat  products  are  having  their  impact 
upon  farmers  in  every  State  of  the 
Union.  They  are  not  only  causing  farm- 
ers to  suffer  losses;  they  are  also 
stifling  the  economy  of  every  sigricul- 
tural  cwnmunlty  and  every  city  and 
town  which  depends  upon  agriculture 
for  any  part  of  its  business  life.  Most 
of  them  in  my  part  of  the  country  de- 
pend upon  agriculture  very  heavily, 
some  of  them  almost  entirely.  Action 
by  the  UJ3.  Government  to  curb  these 
excessive  imports  would  be  of  great  as- 
sistance to  the  farmers  of  America,  to 
whom  we  all  look  to  provide  the  very 
stuff  of  life  itself. 

When  those  producers  of  food  and 
fiber  suffer,  we  all  suffer  In  one  way  or 
another.  In  the  industrial  sections  of 
the  Nation,  the  farmers'  economic  pinch 
also  can  be  sensed  when  we  realize  that 
those  farmers  are  foregoing  purchases 
of  trucks  and  machinery  used  on  the 
farms.    They  simply  cannot  afford  to 


replace  womout  machines  or  invest  in 
additional  equipment  when  they  know 
they  are  going  to  lose  money  on  their 
productlOTi.  This  contributes  to  tm- 
employment  in  the  Industrial  centers, 
and  does  nothing  to  relieve  the  problems 
in  the  so-called  economically  depressed 
areas.  It  may  be  noted  in  passing  that 
not  all  of  the  econ(Hnic  depression  exists 
in  the  urban  sections;  we  have  such 
experiences  in  the  rural  sections  of  the 
country,  too,  and  excessive  meat  im- 
ports are  one  of  the  reasons. 

I  urge  the  Congress  to  act  without 
further  delay. 


STATE  RIGHT-TO-WORK  LAWS 

Mr.  CURHS.  Mr.  President,  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  made  a  ruling  concern- 
ing the  State  right-to-woric  laws. 
Regardless  of  whether  we  agree  or  dis- 
agree with  right-to-work  laws,  this  de- 
cision must  be  regarded  as  of  great  im- 
portance, because  it  declares  that  the 
States  have  a  right  to  act  in  this  area; 
it  validates  State  right-to-work  laws. 

I  wish  to  have  printed  in  the  Recotd, 
in  connection  with  my  remarks,  an  edi- 
torial on  this  decision,  from  the  Arizona 
Republic,  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  dated  Sep- 
tember 20,  1963;  also  an  editorial  from 
the  New  York  Daily  News  of  December 
3,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows  : 

(Prom  the  Arizona  Republic,  Sept.  20,  1963] 
PaoirrABLx  Prxedok 
One  of  the  false  arguments  against  free- 
dom of  choice  for  the  wage  earner,  as  exem- 
plified In  rlght-to-work  laws  now  In  force 
in  20  States,  long  has  been  that  such  freedom 
xmdermlnes  the  wage  structvire  to  the  ex- 
tent that  the  worker,  unprotected  by  en- 
forced \inlon  membership,  invariably  winds 
up  malting  less  money  than  If  he  ptald  for  his 
Job  by  paying  union  dues. 

This  Is  a  fallacy  long  maintained  by  pro- 
fessional unionists  and  those  of  their  ideo- 
logical ilk  who  fight  Hght-to-work  legisUUon 
of  any  variety  in  a  determined  effort  to  give 
the  worker  no  choice  whatsoever  between 
\memployment  and  subjection  to  member- 
ship or  whatever  else  the  luiion  In  his  place 
of  employment  demands.  That  it  is  a  fallacy 
has  b-»en  demonstrated  time  and  ftgoin  in 
those  States  where  rlght-to-work  laws  make 
it  possible  for  freedom  of  choice  to  coexist 
peacefully  right  alongside  strongly  organized 
unions.  The  current  issue  of  U.S.  News  & 
World  Report  for  Instance,  shows  how  the 
Nation's  job  and  wage  pattern  is  shifting 
in  a  way  to  confound  arguments  advanced 
by  those  who  see  nothing  but  ruination  in 
States  where  workers  have  freedom  of  choice. 
Industrially  new  Arizona,  for  one,  offers 
an  example  in  proof.  For  Arizona,  one  of  the 
first  rlght-to-w(s-k  States,  last  year  enjoyed 
an  average  hoxirly  wage  scale  of  $2.67,  ex- 
actly 37  cents  an  hour  more  than  neighbor- 
ing New  Mexico,  a  non-rlght-to-work  State 
that  has  floxirl^ed  more  or  less  compara- 
tively with  Arizona  in  recent  years.  Ari- 
zona's average  hourly  wage  Is  33  cents  more 
than  that  in  Massachusetts,  one  of  those 
"hlgh-'pay"  Eastern  States  which  always  has 
fought  rlght-to-work.  And  in  Arizona,  fac- 
tory employment  has  grown  86.3  percent  In 
10  years  as  compared  to  Massachusetts  6.5- 
percent  loss  In  such  employment. 

Take,  for  Instance,  Texas  and  Oklahoma, 
two  States  that  In  oil  and  agrlcxilture  are 
somewhat  alike,  and  there  you  find  rlght-to- 
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work  Turns  with  a  tS^a  av«r*e«  wage  aeal« 
aa  compared  to  $a.lft  for  Oklahoma.  Or. 
while  la  tbe  Weet  take  relaUvely  undevel- 
oped Utah  which,  despite  the  alleged  haodl- 
capa  oX  rlght-to-work  freedoma,  itm  payi  S 
cent*  an  hour  more  than  neighboring  Oolo- 
rado. 

Consider  how  IniKmtrlal  doom  and  starva- 
tion far  the  worker  was  predletad  In  Indiana 
In  1M7  when  rlght-to-work  legislation  was 
passed.  Biit  5  jrears  later,  the  average  hourly 
wage  was  $3.66,  a  matter  of  24  cenU  an  hour 
above  LndustrUl  Peaasylvania.  and  41  cents 
above  Massachusetts,  the  State  that  so  fears 
rlght-to-work  because  It  will  bring  down 
wages.  Indiana  ranks,  too,  a  matter  of  5 
cents  an  hour  above  neighboring  nunrtiM 
generally  considered  more  prosperous. 

And  so  It  goes  down  the  line.  Nevada,  long 
a  rlgfaVto-work  stronghold.  last  year  paid  an 
average  hoxirly  wage  of  $3.02,  the  highest  of 
any  State  la  the  Unton.  Ksntaff.  with  a 
rlght-to-work  legtslaUon  In  forc«  4  yean, 
paid  $2.6a.  while  over  the  Une  In  Missouri, 
where  workers  join  unions  or  else,  the  aver- 
age was  $2.38. 

Those  who  oppose  rlght-to-work  point  al- 
ways to  that  solid  bloc  of  Southeastern  States 
as  the  horrible  example  of  an  underpaid  area 
to  which  northem  industry  has  fled.  But 
rlght-to-work  Is  credited  by  most  authorities 
with  bringing  tha  Carolinas  and  all  the 
Southeast  to  a  promising  new  industrial  life. 
Tnoe.  the  average  hourly  wage  there  Is  well 
below  that  of  most  other  States  as  It  always 
has  been  tn  that  area.  But  It  gets  higher 
every  year  as  Industry  competes  for  labor 
In  what  was  once  a  workers'  wasteland. 

All  in  all  It  adds  up  thusly:  The  30  rlght- 
to-work  States  by  1MB  had  an  oreraU  aver- 
age hourly  wage  Increase  of  slightly  more 
than  3  percent  above  the  overall  average  for 
the  other  28  States  (figures  for  Alaska  and 
HawaU  are  not  available)  without  rlght-to- 
work  legislation.  So.  does  It  look  as  though 
the  workers  in  those  20  States  are  being 
ground  into  poverty  by  ogrelike  management 
because  they  are  not  forced  one  way  or  an- 
other Into  union  allegiance  in  order  to  hold 
their  Jobs?  Indeed.  It  looks  as  though  those 
who  predict  fiscal  calamity  for  both  labor 
and  Industry  in  the  rlght-to-work  SUtes  had 
better  rerun  their  flgurea. 

It  all  goes  to  prove.  If  you  want  to  be 
down  to  earth  about  It.  that  freedcsn  In  the 
long  run  can  profit  the  pocketbook  as  moclk 
as  the  mind. 

(Prom  the  New  York  Herald  Trlbuna, 

Oct.  20.  10631 

RancoKD  Molkt  Rxrorrs 

The  moet  uniisual,  not  to  say  Incredible, 
phenomenon  in  American  politics  In  more 
than  one  generation  is  the  widespread  de- 
mand this  far  before  the  Republican  con- 
Tention  that  Senator  Baert  OourwATza  be 
chosen  as  the  Republican  nominee  In  1964. 

When  there  Is  an  Incumbent  President  eli- 
gible for  another  term,  the  choice  Is  fore- 
ordained. But  In  the  party  out  of  power 
many  drciimstances  have  determined  the 
choice  other  than  popiUar  denaand  for  a 
single  Individual.  Some  have  been  nomi- 
nated because  their  managers  effectlTelj 
solicited  the  pledges  of  delegates.  Some  have 
been  selected  because  of  deadlocks.  Others 
have  been  compromises  when  parties  have 
been  divided.  But  the  demand  for  Gou>- 
WAT^  has  come  from  the  general  public 
sentiment  that  there  should  be  an  authentic 
alternative  to  President  Kennedy  and  that 
the  Arizona  Senator  represents  that  sort  of 
opposition. 

There  are  some  GoLDWAxia  supporters  who 
are  deeply  concerned  because  in  some  State* 
the  Republican  organlzaUons  seem  unwill- 
ing to  commit  themselves  this  early.  Certain 
Individuals  in  New  York,  who  helped  to 
create  a  conservattve  party  In  1962  as  a  pro- 
test   against    the    reelection    of    Governor 


Rockefeller  and  Senator  JAvrrs.  have  been 
talking  about  pushing  Into  Ohio  and.  de- 
spile  the  responsible  RepubUcan  organiza- 
tion thera,  oapturlng  lU  dciagaUon  for  Oolb- 


In  Ohio  tnere  Is  some  talk  about  offering 
Its  Republican  Governor,  James  A.  Rhodes, 
as  a  favorite-son  candidate.  But  there  Is 
no  such  plan  now  In  the  minds  of  Ohio's 
responsible  Republican  leaders. 

The  reasons  for  the  reluctance  of  Repub- 
lican leaders  in  Ohio  to  commit  themselves 
lie  In  certain  very  practical  political  con- 
siderations which  amateur  enthusiasts  In 
other  States  should.  In  their  own  Interest, 
heed  and  respect. 

1  use  Ohio  to  Illustrate  the  practical  facts 
because  my  Information  about  the  situation 
there  comes  from  unimpeachable  sources. 
Ohio  has  probably  the  most  efficient  Stat* 
Republican  organizaUon  In  the  entire  Na- 
tion. Ray  C.  Bliss,  chairman  of  the  State 
central  committee.  Is  largely  responsible  for 
that  organization.  In  1960,  Ohio  gave  the 
Nlzon-Lodge  ticket  the  largest  majority 
which  It  received  anywhere.  In  1963,  the  Re- 
pubUcana  swept  the  State,  electing  the  Oov- 
ernor,  a  majority  of  the  State  legUlature.  and 
18  of  the  State's  34  Members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  This  efficient  organization 
Is  prepared  to  win  the  State  for  the  Repub- 
lican ticket  In  1964.  But  it  wants  no  pre- 
conventlon  contest. 

Its  reason  for  this  Is  that  U  Oo(j>WATn  U 
entered  in  the  primary,  there  may  be  other 
contestants,  perhaps  Gov.  Nelson  RockefeUer. 
This  would  Involve  an  intraparty  fight.  Such 
a  fight  would  consimie  money  and  resources 
badly  needed  to  win  In  the  election  Itself. 
It  would  also  engender  differences  within  the 
party.  Since  Cleveland  and  some  other 
cities  are  Democratic,  the  Kennedy  ticket  win 
be  very  hard  to  beat.  II  the  State  Is  lost  to 
President  Kennedy,  at  least  three  or  four  In- 
cumbent Republican  Members  of  the  House 
of  RepresenUUves  wUl  be  defeated.  Henoe 
a  contest  for  the  convention  delegations 
would  be  a  prelude  to  disaster. 

Noting  this  reluctance  of  Ohio  leaders  to 
commit  themselves  to  Goldwatkr.  former 
Vice  President  Richard  M.  NUon  In  a  maga- 
zine interview  recently  said  that  the  fear  of 
a  GoLDWATsa  candidacy  in  Ohio  Is  becaiise 
the  State  is  opposed  to  a  right-to-work  law. 
and  that  while  Gou>WATKa  Is  a^nst  a  Fed- 
eral rlght-to-work  law,  he  does  tfhpport  such 
action  In  States. 

This  Interpretation  of  the  attitude  of  Ohio 
Republican  leaders  by  Nixon  Is  not  correct 
The  rlght-to-work  Issue  Is  not  tt»elr  motive 
at  alL  In  1868,  when  the  Republicans  lost 
the  Ohio  election,  rlght-to-work  was  on  the 
ballot  and  organized  labor  spent  $4.6  million 
to  defeat  it.  This  time.  If  OourwATn  runs 
for  President,  It  would  not  be  a  serious  Issue 
there.  The  reason  for  withholding  a  com- 
mitment to  OouwAT^  la  as  I  have  e:qUalned 
abova. 

But  my  Information  Is  positive  that  Gold- 
WATXB  Is  the  preference  of  an  overwhelming 
majority  of  Republicans  in  Ohio.  The  most 
powerful  leaders  In  the  party  there  favor 
OoLDWATEB,  and  when  the  showdown  comes 
next  summer  the  Ohio  delegation  will  In  all 
probability  be  for  him. 

Above  all.  Ohio  people  want  no  interfer- 
ence In  their  political  affairs,  from  New  York 
or  any  other  State.  They  have  done  very 
well  by  themselves  and  for  the  Republican 
party  In  the  past. 

IProm  the  New  Tork  Dally  Hews,  Dec  3. 
1063] 

Tarr-HABTLBT  Wnn  AoAiir 
Florida,  like  10  other  States,  has  a  rlght- 
to-work    law — a   statute    forbidding    agree- 
ments that  workers  must   belong   to  labor 
unions  In  order  to  keep  their  jobs. 

Unions  in  such  States  often  try  to  gat 
around  these  laws  via  so-caUed  agency  shop 


agreements,  under  whleh  nontmlon  em- 
ployees  must  pay  the  union  the  amount  of 
money  It  charges  Ite  members  as  dues. 

Florida's  rlght-to-work  law  bans  agency 
shop  agreements;  and  the  Taft-H.artley 
Labor  Relations  Act  permits  the  States  to 
have  rlght-to-work  laws. 

Yesterday,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
that  the  Florida  coxirts  may  enforce  the  pro- 
hibition against  agency  shops,  and  that  the 
National  Labor  Relations  Board  does  not 
have  Jurisdiction  over  such  cases. 

This  is  a  conaiderable  victory  for  States 
rights,  whether  you  approve  or  disapprove 
rlght-to-work  laws;  and  we're  glad  to  note 
that  the  Supreme  Court  hasn't  entirely  for- 
gotten that  the  States  do  have  some  rights. 
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OUR  POLICY  TOWARD   CUBA 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  those 
of  us  who  beUeve  that  Castro's  Cuba  pre- 
sents this  Nation  today  with  Its  most  Im- 
mediate and  Important  International 
problem  were  encouraged  and  gratified 
to  learn  tliat  President  Johnscm  has 
ordered  a  review  and  reevaluatlon  of  out 
policy  toward  the  tragic  and  unhappy 
Cuban  sltuatlorL  I  sincerely  hope  thla 
review  will  result  In  a  hard,  firm,  and  de- 
termined policy  which  will  oust  thli 
Conununlst  menace  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere  and  will  assure  the  freedom- 
loving  people  of  Cuba  their  Ood-glven 
right  of  self-determination. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  Prepared- 
ness Investigating  Subcommittee,  of 
which  I  am  privilefed  to  be  chairman, 
earlier  this  year  conducted  an  extensive 
inquiry  into  the  Cuban  situation.  In  a 
report  which  we  Issued  on  May  9.  it  was 
stated  that  the  "entire  Cuban  problem, 
both  military  and  political,  should  be  ac- 
corded the  highest  possible  priority  by 
our  governmental  officials  to  the  end  that 
the  evil  threat  which  the  Soviet  occupa- 
tion of  Cuba  represents  will  be  elimi- 
nated at  an  early  date." 

The  same  report,  in  enumerating  the 
threats  and  potential  threats  which  the 
Soviet  presence  in  Cuba  presented  to  the 
Americas,  listed  the  first  as  follows: 

Cuba  is  an  advanced  base  for  subversive. 
revolutionary  and  agltaUonal  activities  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere  and  affords  the  oppor- 
tunity to  export  agents,  funds,  arms,  ammu- 
nition, and  propaganda  throughout  Latin 
America. 

In  discussing  that  report  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.  I  said: 

The  invasion  of  the  Western  Hemisphere 
by  the  forces  of  godless  communism  Is  the 
gravest  and  most  serious  of  aU  the  challenges 
and  threats  confronting  the  United  States. 

I  went  on  to  say  that  one  conclusion 
was  certain,  and  that  was  that  Fidel 
Castro — aided,  support,  and  bolstered  by 
his  Soviet  masters  and  their  military 
n^ght — Is  in  every  way  possible  spurring, 
supporting,  and  abetting  the  efforts  of 
the  Communists  and  other  revolutionary 
elements  to  subvert,  overthrow,  and  seize 
control  of  the  governments  of  i-fttJ" 
America. 

While  the  accuracy  and  validity  of 
these  statements  were  really  beyond  chal- 
lenge at  the  time  when  they  were  made, 
any  lingering  doubt  that  may  have  ex- 
isted as  to  their  truth  has  certainly  been 
laid  to  rest  hy  recent  events  in  Veneauela 
and  elsewhere  In  Latin  America.    It  is 


now  clear  beyond  all  question  that — by 
covert  aggression,  infiltration,  guerrilla 
warfare,  and  agitatioii — Castro,  with 
Soviet  support,  Is  mounting  a  coordi- 
nated and  stepped-up  effort  to  subvert 
and  overthrow  existing  governments  In 
this  hemisphere  and  to  replace  them 
with  dictatorial  regimes  modeled  in  the 
Soviet  image. 

It  takes  only  a  casual  glance  about  to 
convince  us  that,  with  respect  to  subver- 
sive, revolutionary,  and  agitational  ac- 
tivities stemming  from  Cuba,  the  situa- 
tion in  Latin  America  has  worsened, 
rather  than  improved,  since  the  subcom- 
mittee issued  its  report. 

During  November,  the  pro-Castro  ter- 
rorists in  Venezuela  raised  their  cam- 
paign of  violence  to  a  fever  pitch  in  their 
unsuccessful  attempt  to  sabotage  the  De- 
cember 1  election.  TTils  campaign  in- 
cluded numerous  attacks  on  United 
States-owned  properties:  the  kidnaping 
of  Col.  James  K.  Chenault.  deputy  chief 
of  the  U.S.  Army  mission;  and  the  send- 
ing of  packaged  bombs  to  the  chief  pres- 
idential candidates  and  a  U.S.  Embassy 
offlcial.  On  November  28,  a  3-ton  cache 
of  terrorist  arms,  valued  at  about  $350,- 
000,  was  found  on  a  Venezuelan  beach. 
Incontrovertible  evidence  has  established 
that  these  arms  were  of  Cuban  origin. 

On  Saturday  of  last  week,  we  all  read 
that  the  Communists  in  Bolivia  had  cap- 
tured, and  were  holding  as  hostages, 
three  U.S.  officials  and  a  Peace  Corps 
volunteer.  These  American  nationals 
have  not  yet  been  released. 

It  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  recite  ad- 
ditional instances.  The  occurrences  In 
Venezuela  and  elsewhere  make  it  very 
clear  that  our  Latin  American  neigh- 
bors face  an  unrelenting  Communist-in- 
fljlred  campaign  of  organized  terror. 
Under  these  circumstances,  a  mild  reac- 
tion from  us  will  be  of  little  avail.  Mere 
words  will  be  worse  than  useless.  Posi- 
tive action  is  required,  to  halt  this  vio- 
lence and  subversion.  This  can  best  be 
done  by  choking  it  off  at  its  source- 
Castro's  Cuba. 

Por  all  of  these  reasons.  Mr.  President. 
I  applaud  and  endorse  President  John- 
son's action  in  directing  that  our  policy 
toward  Cuba  be  reviewed.  I  hope  this 
review  will  result  In  an  effective  and 
vigorous  policy  to  rid  this  hemisphere 
of  the  menace  of  communism.  We  have 
given  repeated  pledges  to  our  neighbors 
to  the  south  that  they  will  be  protected 
against  overt  or  covert  aggression  and 
arm  d  intervention  from  Cuba.  Now  is 
the  time  to  honor  and  redeem  these 
pledges.  I 

I  believe,  Mr.  President,  that  President 
Johnson  now  has  an  opportunity  to  strike 
a  decisive  blow  for  liberty  and  represent- 
ati^  e  government  in  the  Americas.  The 
action  of  tbe  Organization  of  American 
States  on  December  3  in  voting  to  con- 
duct an  investigation  of  Venezuela's 
charges  perhaps  opens  the  door  for  the 
first  time  for  collective  action  against 
Castro. 

As  I  have  said,  there  is  now  hard  and 
incontrovertible  evidence  of  Castro's  in- 
volvement in  the  revolutionary  activities 
in  Venezuela.  This  and  other  evidence 
would  more  than  Justify  strong  and  dras- 


tic action  against  Castro  by  the  Organi- 
zation of  American  States. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Under  the  morning  hour  limHa- 
Uon,  the  time  available  to  the  Senator 
from  Mississippi  has  expired. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  conswit  that  I  may  proceed 
for  1  additional  minute. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President.  I  hope 
the  full  weight  of  the  United  States  will 
be  marshaled  in  support  of  Venezuela  in 
the  OAS,  and  that  the  Organization,  act- 
ing under  the  various  treaties  which  are 
involved,  will  take  vigorous  and  prompt 
action  to  secure  and  insure  the  peace 
of  this  hemisphere.  If  economic  and 
diplomatic  sanctions  are  adequate  for 
this  purpose,  then  well  and  good.  If  they 
are  not,  then  harder  and  sterner  meas- 
ures must  be  appUed. 

I  support  the  principle  of  collective 
action;  but,  whether  we  act  collectively 
or  are  forced  to  go  it  alone  or  almost 
alone,  the  President  will  have  my  com- 
plete and  wholehearted  support  in  any 
positive,  determined,  and  resolute  action 
which  he  may  take  to  face  up  to  the  cold, 
hard,  and  unpleasant  facts  and  to  make 
clear  that  we  will  not  countenance,  either 
in  Cuba  or  elsewhere  in  the  Americas,  the 
creation  or  use  of  any  externally  sup- 
ported military  capability  which  endan- 
gers our  security  or  that  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 


COMMUNITY  ACTION  BY  AMERICAN 
LEGION  IN  HEMPSTEAD 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  some 
time  ago.  I  inserted  in  the  Record  an  in- 
spiring story  about  the  generosity  of 
Long  Island  labor  unions.  Construction 
workers  in  and  around  Hempstead,  N.Y., 
had  offered  their  time  and  their  energies 
to  build  a  cancer  research  center  and  a 
cerebral  palsy  clinic. 

It  has  just  come  to  my  attention  that 
another  organization  whose  work  for  the 
welfare  of  the  community  is  well 
known — the  American  Legion — has 
made  a  generous  contribution  to  the  very 
same  cerebral  palsy  patients  now  using 
the  new  clinic.  For  3  years  before  the 
new  building  was  erected,  the  Hemp- 
stead Post  No.  390  of  the  Legion  provided 
the  facilities  for  the  care  and  treatment 
of  cerebral  palsy  victims.  They  built  a 
new  wing  on  their  $250,000  clubhouse 
and  turned  It  over  to  the  Cerebral  Palsy 
Society  rent  free  for  3  years  while  the 
new  home  was  being  built.  The  Legion- 
naires even  paid  for  the  gas  and  elec- 
tricity used.  At  their  own  expense  they 
built  a  ramp  so  that  children  could  be 
moved  with  greater  ease,  and  they  paid 
the  exenses  of  round-trip  transportation 
for  a  stricken  patient  from  Hempstead  to 
the  new  clinic  at  Roosevelt 

It  is  indeed  edifying  to  see  so  many 
citizens  of  this  area  giving  of  their  time, 
energies,  and  resources  with  their  only 
reward — as  one  Legionnaire  put  It — "the 
smile  of  some  child  we  were  helping." 
This  is  the  kind  of  community  sg^iiX,  that 
built  America.  I  am  proud  that  Ameri- 
can Legion  Post  No.  390  is  in  my  State. 
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NEW  YORK  PAT.Tfl  TO  FOURTH 
PLACE  IN  DEaiTENSB  W<MIK 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  Preaident.  the 
latest  figures  released  by  the  Department 
of  Defense  reveal  that  New  York's  share 
of  defense  procurement  is  decUJolng  with 
every  quarter  of  the  fiscal  year.  For  the 
first  quarter  of  1964;  that  is  the  period 
from  July  to  September  1963.  ,New 
York  has  drow>ed  from  second  -  to 
fourth  place.  That  is  a  drop  of  17  per- 
cent from  the  same  time  last  year. 

The  top  10  States  and  the,_ 
of   total   defense   dollars  they   received^ 
from  July  through  September  1963  are- 

California:  $1,346  million— 21.1  i)er- 
cent. 

WashingtOTi:  $693  million — 10.9  per- 
cent. 

Missouri:  $497  million— 7.8  percent. 

New  York:   $416  million — 6.5  percent. 

Texas:  $352  million— 5.5  percent, 

Ohio:  $331  million — 5 J  percent 

Florida:  $306  million — 4.8  percent. 

Connecticut:  $285  million — 4.5  percent. 

Massachusetts;  $187  million — 2A  per- 
cent. 

Virginia:  $164  million— 2.6  percent 

Never  before  in  my  memory  has  New 
York  received  a  smaller  share  of  defense 
work.  Last  year,  for  the  san^  quarter, 
New  York  received  7.8  percent  as  against 
6.5  percent  now.  For  the  whole  fiscal 
year  1963  New  York  received  9.9  percent. 
This  compares  with  10.7  percent  in  fiscal 
1962  and  12  percent  In  fiscal  1961. 

Moreover,  this  quarter  that  I  refer  to 
shows  a  larger  dollar  volume  of  pro- 
cur«nent  than  any  other  quarter  since 
1951.  The  month  of  September  alone 
set  a  monthly  record.  Thus  even  though 
we  can  expect  this  figure  to  increase 
and  average  out  somewhat  higher  in  fu- 
ture months,  the  outlook  is  not  good. 

What  is  more,  statistics  released  by 
the  Defense  Department  show  that  the 
concentration  of  defense  work  each  year 
goes  more  and  more  to  large  firms. 
Small  firms,  those  technically  defined 
as  small  businesses,  are  more  numerous 
in  New  York  than  in  any  other  State. 
Yet  small  businesses  throughout  the 
country  also  received  a  declining  share 
of  defense  work— oiily  27.8  percent  so 
far  this  year,  as  cc«npared  with  34.5  per- 
cent for  the  first  quarter  of  last  fiscal 
year.  And  only  15,8  percent  of  prime 
contracts  compared  with  17  J  percent  for 
the  same  period  last  year. 

The  explanation  given  by  the  Defense 
Department  for  these  figures  is  that 
many  of  these  contracts,  awarded  early 
in  the  fiscal  year,  went  to  airframe,  en- 
gine, missile,  &nd  space  systems  produc- 
ers. These  are  fields  in  which  the  De- 
fense Department  claims  that  small  busi- 
ness has  only  limited  possibilities.  But 
that  explanation  is  not  satisfactory  be- 
cause many  of  us  believe  that  small  firms 
should  have  a  larger  and  more  direct  part 
In  this  work;  in  many  instances,  this  be- 
lief is  supported  by  the  lndQ>endent  re- 
porting of  the  Comptroller  General. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  jKtJ  tem- 
pore. The  time  of  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  expired. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  Mr.  President  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  proceed 
for  2  additional  minutes. 
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The  ACTTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  New  York  is 
recoenlzed  for  2  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  we 
have  recently  heard  a  lot  of  talk  about 
cutting  defense  costs,  "paring  military 
expenses  to  the  bone,"  as  it  has  been  put. 
Yet  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  the 
massive  trend  for  closing  down  installa- 
tions— a  good  many  of  which  seem  to  be 
In  New  York — and  centralizing  opera- 
tions Is  not  having  that  effect  at  all  of 
saving  money.  A  report  just  issued  by 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  point- 
ed out  a  good  many  economies  can  be 
realized  through  decentralization. 
through  letting  each  facility  buy  the 
simple  common  equipment  like  nuts  and 
bolts  that  it  needs,  instead  of  operating 
through  centralized  procurement  cen- 
ters. This  is  the  exact  opposite  of  the 
present  trend. 

Incidentally.  I  was  pleased  to  note 
that  the  smallest  of  these  supply  costs 
were  accrued  at  the  Rome  Air  Materiel 
Area  in  Rome.  N.Y..  which  is  responsible 
for  procuring  electronic  parts.  Also 
Roama  had  the  lowest  average  annual 
management  cost  per  supply  item  of  any 
procurement  center  studied. 

In  short,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  type 
of  centralization  which  is  taking  place 
more  and  more  in  defense  work  is  of 
dubious  value.  It  does  not  always  pro- 
duce the  desired  economies,  as  the 
Comptroller  General  has  ably  pointed 
out.  It  puts  small  business  at  a  serious 
disadvantage.  And  it  gives  rise  again 
and  again  to  questions  of  political  in- 
fluence that,  whether  proven  or  not — 
and  I  am  not  making  any  such  charge — 
but  nevertheless  questions  arise  that  are 
damaging  to  the  morale  of  all  concerned. 
In  my  view.  Mr.  President,  the  real 
source  of  economy,  the  real  place  to  start 
In  cutting  defense  costs  is  not  by  setting 
up  new  monopolistic  centers  that  con- 
centrate on  negotiated  prociirements 
with  large  firms,  but  rather  by  increas- 
ing the  overall  competition  for  defense 
dollars.  The  last  available  figures  still 
show  that  only  about  13  percent  of  de- 
fense work  is  freely  and  openly  bid  on. 
Although  many  contracts  are  negotiated 
with  more  than  one  firm,  about  one-half 
of  the  dollar  amount  is  completely  non- 
competitive. Report  after  report  from 
the  General  Accounting  Office  has  called 
for  more  competition.  That  is  the  di- 
rection for  genuine  savings,  as  well  as 
fair  treatment  for  all  States  and 
businesses. 


BAY  KOW  JUNG 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  No.  685.  House 
biU  1273. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  Lboislativz  Clcrk.  A  bill  (HH. 
1273)  for  the  relief  of  Bay  Kow  Jung. 

The  ACTTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  Is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to:  aiul  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 


REINSTATEMENT  AND  VALIDATION 
OP  CERTAIN  U.S.  OIL  AND  GAS 
LEASE 

Mr.   MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President.  I 
move  that   the  Senate  proceed  to  the 
consideration    of     Calendar    No.     731 
House  biU  1233. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  wUl  be  stated  by  Utle  for 
the  Information  of  the  Senate. 

The  LzciSLATrvi  Clkrk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
1233)  to  provide  for  the  reinstatement 
and  validation  of  XS3.  oil  and  gas  lease 
No.  Sacramento  037552-C.  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  question  is  on  agreeing  to 
the  motion  of  the  Senator  from  Mon- 
tana. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the  bill, 
which  was  ordered  to  a  third  reading.' 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  RscoRO  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  751) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcord. 
as  follows: 

PUKPOSK  or  ana. 

The  purpose  of  HJl.  1233,  whlcb  waa  spon- 
sored by  the  Honorable  B.  P.  Sisk,  represent- 
ing the  17th  California  District,  is  to  do 
equity  to  a  private  citizen  who  In  reliance 
upon  erroneous  Information  from  Federal 
oflDclals,  Invested  his  money,  time,  and  effort 
In  developing  a  Federal  oil  lease  which  had 
in  fact  been  previously  terminated  by  opera- 
tion of  law.  Specifically,  the  measure  rein- 
states U.S.  oU  and  gas  lease  Sacramento 
037552-C.  extends  the  time  thereof  for  2 
years  from  the  date  of  enactment  of  the  bill 
and  for  so  long  thereafter  as  oU  or  gas  Is 
produced  In  paying  quantities,  and  directs 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  approve  the 
assignment  of  the  lease  subject  to  statutory 
requirements  for  qualification  of  the 
assignee.  The  asslgrnee  would  be  required 
to  pay  accrued  rental  and  post  proper  drilling 
bond  in  the  amount  required  by  regulations. 
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oil  and  gas  lease  Sacramento  037562-C 
covering  a  tract  of  Federal  public  lands  in 
the  vicinity  of  Fresno.  Calif.,  was  Issued 
effective  May  1,  1948.  for  6  years,  after  which 
It  was  extended  for  6  years  to  April  30,  1968, 
and  so  long  thereafter  as  oil  or  gas  is  pro- 
duced In  paying  quantities. 

There  were  some  Intervening  partial 
assignments  after  which  on  April  30,  1968.  a 
cbmmerclal  oil  well  was  completed  In  one 
area.  As  a  result  of  a  misunderstanding  of 
a  recent  amendment  to  the  Mineral  Leasing 
Act  local  representatives  of  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  held  Incorrectly  that  oil  and 
gas  lease  Sacramento  037652-C  was  consid- 
ered to  be  extended  for  2  years  from  AprU  30. 
1968.  instead  of  the  period  Indicated  above: 
i.e.,  for  the  duration  of  the  production  of  oil 
or  gas  In  paying  quantities. 

On  April  7,  1960,  the  lease  was  assigned 
to  James  P.  Psaltls  who  filed  It  with  a  request 
for  approval  of  the  assignment.  In  the 
meantime,  Mr  Psaltls  initiated  drilling  oper- 
aUons  and  expended  in  excess  of  $7,000.    He 


continued  these  drilling  operations  unUl 
May  9.  1960,  when  he  was  Informed  by  the 
Geological  Survey  that  the  lease  had  expired 
because  production  had  actually  ceased  In 
July  1959.  and  reworking  or  further  opera- 
tions had  not  been  started  again  within  60 
days  of  cessation  of  production  as  required 
by  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act  (30  U.8.C.  226 (f ) ) 

Mr.  Psaltls  claimed,  and  during  commit- 
tee hearings  In  the  House  the  Department 
verified,  that  he  had  been  Informed  by  em- 
ployees of  the  Geological  Survey  at  Taft. 
Calif.,  and  employees  of  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  at  Sacramento.  Calif.,  that  the 
termination  date  of  oil  and  gas  lease  Sacra- 
mento 037562-C  was  April  30,  1960.  Relying 
on  this,  he  believed  that  when  he  obtained 
an  assignment  of  the  lease,  on  April  7.  I960, 
he  was  obtolnlng  the  assignment  of  a  valid 
existing  lease.  Nonetheless,  In  view  of  the 
statutory  provisions  cited  above,  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  Is  without  authority  to 
recognize  the  assignment  because  the  lease 
had  terminated  prior  thereto. 

Inasmuch  as  Mr.  Psaltls  In  good  faith  ob- 
tained an  asslgimient  and  expended  consid- 
erable money  in  drilling  operations,  the 
committee  Is  of  the  opinion  that  oil  and  gas 
lease  Sacramento  037662-C  should  be  reln- 
steted  and  Mr.  PsaltU'  assignment  recognized 
if  he  qualifies  to  hold  a  lease  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Mineral  Leasing  Act. 

Enactment  of  H.R.  1233  will  authorize  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  said  oil  and  gas 
lease  and  permit  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior 
to  process  the  assignment  In  accordance  with 
existing  laws  and  regulations. 

COSTS 

No  appropriations  are  authorized  nor  con- 
templated by  HJl.  1233. 

Mr.  MANSllrELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  tn  these  instances  and  in 
other  instiinc^B  which  may  develop  to- 
day. I  may.  at  an  appropriate  point  in 
the  Rkcoro.  insert  reports  and  other  rea- 
sons justifying  the  various  legislative 
proposals. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  faU 
1963  issue  of  the  North  Carolina  Law  Re- 
view carries  a  symposium  entitled  "Civil 
Rights  and  the  South."  Included  in  this 
symposium  is  an  article  written  by  me, 
entitled  "The  UJ3.  Congress  and  Civil 
Rights  Legislation." 

While  this  article  analyzes  the  spe- 
cific provisions  of  S.  1731.  which  was  in- 
troduced in  the  Senate  on  June  19,  1963, 
it  contains  many  observations  which  are 
relevant  to  the  provisions  of  H.R.  7152. 
which  was  reported  to  the  House  by  the 
House  Committee  on  the  Judiciary  on 
November  20,  1963.  and  which  is  now 
pending  before  the  House  Committee  on 
Rules.  As  indicated  by  my  article,  S. 
1731.  HJR.  7152.  and  all  other  so-called 
civil  rights  bills  of  modern  vintage  are 
subject  to  the  following  objections: 

First.  They  are  wholly  unnecessary  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  sections  241, 
242,  and  371  of  title  18  of  the  United 
States  Code  and  sections  1983  and  1985 
of  title  42  of  the  United  States  Code  are 
sufficient  to  secure  to  all  Americans  of 
all  races  every  right  given  them  by  the 
Constitution  and  laws  of  the  United 
States. 
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Second.  Many  of  their  provisions  are 
Incompatible  with  speetflc  provisions  <rf 
the  Constitution,  such  as  article  I.  sec- 
tion 2,  article  II.  section  1,  and  the  17th 
amendment,  vesting  in  the  legislatures  of 
the  several  States  the  power  to  prescribe 
the  qualifications  for  voters;  article  I, 
section  1.  vesting  In  Congress  all  the  leg- 
islative powers  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment; the  5th  amendment  prohibiting 
the  Federal  Government  from  depriving 
any  person  of  life,  liberty,  or  property 
without  due  process  of  law;  and  the  14th 
amendment  restricting  the  power  of 
Congress  to  legislate  in  respect  to  State 
action  only  in  the  particulars  enumer- 
ated. 

Third.  Virtually  aU  of  their  provisions 
are  Incompatible  with  the  Federal  sys- 
tem of  government  established  by  the 
Constitution.  As  the  Supreme  Court  so 
well  declared  in  Texas  against  White, 
the  Constitution  in  all  its  provisions 
•looks  to  an  Indestructible  Union  com- 
posed of  indestructible  States." 

Fourth.  Many  of  their  provisions  are 
inconsistent  with  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  justice  which  decrees  that  all 
laws  should  apply  in  like  maimer  to  all 
men  in  like  circumstances. 

FVth.  Many  of  their  provisions  vest 
uncontrolled  and  uncontrollable  discre- 
tionary power  In  Federal  officials  and. 
for  that  reason,  are  irreconcilable  with 
the  principle  that  we  have  a  government 
of  laws  rather  than  a  government  of 
men. 

Sixth.  Many  of  their  provisions  under- 
take to  rob  all  Americans  of  basic  eco- 
nomic, legal,  personal,  and  property 
rights  for  the  supposed  benefit  of  only 
one  segment  of  our  population  and.  for 
that  reason,  conflict  with  the  principle 
that  all  men  are  entitled  to  stand  equal 
before  the  law. 

Seventh.  They  attempt  to  solve,  by  the 
coercive  power  of  Federal  law,  problems 
which  can  only  be  solved  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  by  cooperaUon.  good  will,  and 
tolerance  on  the  part  of  the  people  in 
local  communities. 

Eighth.  They  are  based  upon  the  fal- 
lacy that  men  can  achieve  economic  and 
social  satisfaction  by  the  coercive  power 
of  law  rather  than  by  their  personal 
exertions. 

When  all  is  said,  those  of  us  who  op- 
pose civil  rights  proposals  of  this  nature 
are  seeking  to  preserve  the  system  of  gov- 
ernment ordained  by  the  Constitution, 
and  the  basic  economic,  legal,  personal, 
and  property  rights  of  individuals  for 
the  benefit  of  all  Americans  of  all  races 
and  all  generations.  As  one  of  the 
greatest  students  of  American  govern- 
ment. Woodrow  Wilson,  declared: 

The  history  of  liberty  is  a  history  of  the 
limitation  of  governmenUl  power,  not  the 
increase  of  It.  When  we  resist,  therefore  the 
concentration  of  power,  we  are  resisting  the 
processes  of  death,  because  concentration  of 
power  la  what  always  precedes  the  destruc- 
tion of  human  llberttaa. 
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There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 

Thx  U.S.  Coinaucss  Am  Civn.  Rights 

LBGXSL.ATIOMr 

(By  Sam  J.  Ekvin.  Jr.) 
Becent  years  have  seen  a  spate  of  legisla- 
tion proposed  and  enacted  allegedly  designed 
to  protect  the  clvU  rights  of  American  cltl- 
sens.  In  the  next  few  pages.  I  should  like  to 
analyse  some  of  the  attitudes  and  philos- 
ophies behind  this  leglslaUon,  and  to  show 
why  I  consider  them  constitutionally  defec- 
tive. 


Since  my  arUcle  in  the  fall  1963  issue 
of  the  North  Carolina  Law  Review  points 
out  some  of  the  defects  in  the  pending 
civU  righte  proposals.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  it  may  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Recokoi. 


At  the  very  beginning  I  must  declare  my 
opposition  to  those  who  bold  that  a  Sena- 
tor should  pay  little  heed  to  constitutional 
questions:  instead,  seems  the  attitude,  a 
Senator  should  concern  himself  coaly  with 
policy,  relying  on  the  Supreme  Court  to  sup- 
ply the  Jijdgment  as  to  the  constitutionality 
or  unconstitutionality  of  the  legislation. 
There  are  several  answers  to  such  an  argu- 
ment. 

First,  I  as  a  Senator  take  my  oath  of  of- 
fice by  swearing  fealty  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States.  Just  as  Chief  Justice 
John  Marshall  found  the  source  of  Judicial 
review  In  this  oath  taken  by  him,  so  can  a 
Senator  honestly  repeat  the  always  timely 
message  that  it  Is  the  Constitution  he  Is  ex- 
pounding. Moreover,  the  Supreme  Court 
gives  a  presumption  of  constitutionality  to 
any  law  passed  by  the  Congress.  Especially, 
since  1»38  this  Is  true  of  legUlatlon  passed 
imder  the  commerce  clause,  a  clause  now  be- 
ing discovered  allegedly  to  have  application 
to  the  racial  problem.  For  a  Senator  to  deny 
himself  the  responsibUlty  of  consideration  of 
the  consUtutlonaUty  of  legisUtlon  would  be 
to  deny  the  very  premise  of  constitutional 
presumption — that  the  Court  can  presume 
consUtutlonallty  because  the  Congress  Itself 
has  fully  considered  the  constitutional  issues 
Involved. 

Moreover,  even  If  one  admits  that  certain 
proposals  would  be  constituUonal  In  the  nar- 
row sense  that  they  would  be  upheld  by  a 
contemporary  Supreme  Court,  "constltutlon- 
aUty"  carries  with  it  a  broader  meaning  than 
that.       Cynics    are     fond    of     quoting    Mr. 
Hughes"  comment  that  the  Constitution  Is 
what  the  courts  say  It  is.    To  say  this,  which 
Is  only  half-true,  and  st<^,  is  to  distort  the 
meaning  of  the  American  experience,  which 
attempts,  insofar  as  hiunanly  possible  to  in- 
stitute a  government  of  unvarying  principles. 
Alexander   Blckel  put   the   issue   well  In  an 
article  in  the  New  Republic  on  tiUe  II  of  the 
ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1963  (S.  1731 ),»  when  he 
said  "what  the  Court  will  establish  as  a  mat- 
ter of  constitutional  power  under  the  Com- 
merce Clause  does  not  necessarUy  dispose  of 
all  Issues  of  principle,  either  for  the  Court  or 
for  Congress.    There  may  be  reasons  of  prin- 
ciple that  should  cause  Congress  not  to  ex- 
ercise Its  commerce  power  at  aU.  or  to  the 
full."»     Thus,  even  though  I  question  ser- 
iously even  the  "technical"  constitutionality 
of     the    proposed    civil    rights    legislation, 
should  I  admit  that  the  Court  would  uphold 
them,  ad  arguendo.  I  woiukl  still  insist  that 
the  "higher  meaning"  of  "constitutionality" 
would  then  come  Into  play  and  would  serve 
to  defeat  the  legislation. 

The  central,  overwhelming  defect  of  pro- 
posed civil  rights  leglslaUon  Is  the  abroga- 
tion of  the  principle  of  federalism  Involved 
in  all  of  the  proposals.  And,  it  is  sadly  true 
that  the  Supreme  Court  Itself  has  been  one 
of  the  chief  agents  of  taking  away  traditional 
righu  from  the  States  and  investing  them 


'  S.  1731,  88th  Cong.,  1st  sess.  (IMS)  (h« 
Inafter  cited  as  S.  1731 ) . 

•Blckel,  "Civil  Rights  and  the  Congress." 
the  New  Republic,  Aug.  S,  19«3,  p.  14. 


in  an  ever  more  powerful  centrmllsAd  Federal 
Government.  Thus,  It  is  up  to  the  Congress 
as  a  whole  and  to  each  IndivMual  Represent- 
ative and  Senator  to  remember  his  oath  and 
to  protect  the  original  meaning  at  tfae  Con- 
stitution. 

The  men  wlu>  composed  the  Constitutional 
ConventKm  in  1787  comprehended  In  full 
measure  the  everlasting  p<«itical  truth  that 
no  man  or  set  of  men  can  be  safely  trusted 
with  governmental  power  of  an  unlimited 
nature.  In  ccoisequence.  they  were  deter- 
mined, above  all  things,  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment of  laws  and  not  of  men.  To  pre- 
vent the  exercise  of  arbitrary  power  by  the 
Federal  Government,  they  Inserted  in  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  the  doc- 
trine of  the  separation  of  governmental  pow- 
ers. 

They  delegated  to  the  Federal  Government 
the  power  necessary  to  enable  It  to  discharge 
Its  limited  functions  as  a  central  govern- 
ment and  left  to  the  States  all  other  powers. 
It  was  this  use  of  the  doctrine  of  the  sepa- 
ration of  powers  which  prompted  Chief  Jxis- 
Uce  Salmon  P.  Chase  to  make  these  mem- 
orable remarks  In  his  opinion  in  Texa*  v 
White* 

"Not  only,  therefore,  can  there  be  no  loss 
of  separate  and  independent  autontany  to 
the  States,  through  their  union  under  the 
Constitution,  but  it  may  be  not  unreason- 
ably said  that  the  preservation  of  the  States, 
and  the  maintenance  of  their  govemmente 
are  as  much  within  the  design  and  care  of 
the  Constitution  as  the  preservation  of  the 
Union  and  the  maintenance  of  the  National 
Government.  The  Constitution,  in  aU  lu 
provisions,  looks  to  an  indestructible  Union, 
composed  of  Indestructible  States."  ♦ 

The  proponents  of  current  dvU  rights  leg- 
islation, many  of  them  undoubted  men  of 
good  will,  woxild,  in  an  attempt  to  meet  a 
genuine  problem  concerning  the  inflamed 
nature  of  relations  between  the  races  in  this 
country,  poxmce  upon  an  even  more  pressing 
need — the  need  to  preserve  limited,  constitu- 
tional government  In  an  age  of  mass  bureauc- 
racy and  centralization. 

Much   of   the   proposed   legislation  would 
obliterate  our  Pederal  system.    For  example 
the   so-called    literacy    bills    wotUd    contra- 
vene the  specmc  constitutional  assignment 
to   the  States  to  set  the  qualifications  for 
their  voters,  limited  only  by  the  command  of 
the  15th  amendment  that  racial  qualifica- 
tions are  unconstitutional.  Instead,  the  pro- 
ponents of  such  measures  would  have  the 
U.S.  Congress  arbitrarily  impose  Its  own  defi- 
nition of  literacy  upon  the  States.    In  addi- 
tion, the  196S  version  of  the  blU,  incorpo- 
rated as  title  I  of  8.  1731,*  wotild  even  allow 
the   Federal   Government  to   take  over  the 
registration  machinery  from  a  locality  if  a 
J^tlge  found  that  less  than  15  percent  of  the 
members  of  one  race  were  registered  to  vote. 
Everyone  qualified   shotild  be   allowed   to 
register  and  vote  or  else  our  democratic  herit- 
age   is    trampled    In    the   ground.      Prosecu- 
tion, by  the  State  or  Federal  agencies  with 
Jurisdiction,  of  Individuals,  who  under  color 
of    law    discriminate,    should    be    vigorous 
There  are  laws  already  on  the  books  to  ac- 
complish this.    Federal  proeecottcn  Is  guar- 
anteed under  provisions  of  18  UJ3  C  34a  •  18 
U.8.C.  241, »  and  18  X3B.C.  371.*    In  addition 
there  are  the  ClvU  Rights  Acts  of  1967*  and 
i960"  which   put  f\irther  laws   at   the   dis- 
posal of  the  Attorney  General  and  his  staff. 

»74  XJS.  (7  Wall.)  700  (ISai. 

« Id.  at  725. 

•S.  1731.  i  101. 

•18  U.S.C.  I  242  (1048). 

'18U.S.C.  i  241  (1948).  » 

•18U.S.C.  I  371  (1948). 

•  71  Stat.  634  (codified  In  scattered  wctlona 
of  6.  28,  42  U.8.C.). 

'•  74  Stat.  86  (codified  In  scattered  Motions 
of  18,20,  42UJ3.C.). 
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Unfortunately,  from  the  standpoint  of  some 
people,  theae  laws  all  preserve  such  time- 
consuming  and  inconrenient  procedures  as 
the  necessity  for  full  and  convincing  proof 
in  individual  cases,  and  the  guarantees  of 
trial  by  Jury.  Thus.  In  their  haste  to  achieve 
the  end  to  any  discrimination  In  voting  any- 
where, these  Eealots  are  willing  to  trample 
on  traditional  Judicial  guarantees  and  to 
destroy  the  Federal  system. 

The  entire  "ClvU  Rights  Act  of  1963"  can 
be  used  as  illustration  of  this  theme,  for 
every  title  has  the  Federal  Government  fur- 
ther Intnidlng  Into  State  and  local  affairs. 
It  would  be  well  for  our  country  if  the  ad- 
vocates of  such  legislation  would  pause  and 
ponder  these  wise  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Suth- 
erland : 

"Every  Journey  to  a  forbidden  end  begins 
with  the  first  step;  and  the  danger  of  such  a 
step  by  the  Federal  Government  in  the  direc- 
tion of  taking  over  the  powers  of  the  States 
is  that  the  end  of  the  Journey  may  find  the 
States  so  despoiled  of  their  powers,  or — 
what  may  amount  to  the  same  thing — so  re- 
lieved of  the  responsibilities  which  posses- 
sion of  the  powers  necessarily  enjoins,  as  to 
reduce  them  to  little  more  than  geographical 
subdivisions  of  the  national  domain.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  if.  when  the  Constitution 
was  under  consideration,  it  had  been 
thotight  that  any  such  danger  lurked  behind 
its  plain  words,  it  would  never  have  been 
ratified."  " 

The  most  obvious  example  of  such  at- 
tempts to  reduce  the  States  to  meaningless 
zeroes  on  the  Nation's  map  is,  of  course,  the 
public  acconunodations  section  of  the  act, 
title  n."  Hopefully.  Congress  will  correctly 
recognize  that  few  more  blatantly  unconsti- 
tutional and  unwise  pieces  of  legislation  have 
ever  been  proposed.  But.  whatever  the  leg- 
islative fate  of  title  n.  it  Is  stUl  profitable 
to  examine  the  philosophies  behind  it. 

We  do  well  to  look  to  the  words  of  an 
eminent  Jurist,  Mr.  Justice  Frankfurter,  in 
regard  to  the  Interstate  commerce  clause: 

"The  Interpenetratlons  of  modern  society 
have  not  wiped  out  State  lines.  It  Is  not  for 
us  to  make  inroads  upon  our  Federal  system 
either  by  Indifference  to  Its  maintenance  or 
excessive  regard  for  the  unifying  forces  of 
modern  technology.  Scholastic  reasoning 
may  prove  that  no  activity  Is  isolated  within 
the  boundaries  of  a  single  State,  but  that 
cannot  Justify  absorption  of  legislative  power 
by  the  United  States  over  every  activity."  " 

Now  It  is  true  that  this  same  Jurist  also 
preached  that  the  Judgment  regarding  the 
balance  between  the  State  and  Federal  Gov- 
ernment, especially  In  regard  to  the  com- 
merce clause,  was  to  be  left  to  the  legisla- 
tive bodies  themselves.  This  [>olnts  out  once 
again,  I  believe,  the  overwhelming  impor- 
tance of  the  necessity  of  a  Senator  or  Rep- 
sentatlve  to  consider  fully  the  constitutional 
implications  of  legislative  proposals. 

The  enactment  of  title  n  would  open  the 
door  for  Federal  supervision  over  any  and 
every  facet  of  an  Individual's  life.  Once  we 
begin  using  the  commerce  clause  to  affect 
matters  that  have  no  rational  connection 
with  the  free  flow  of  goods,  then  we  have 
fatally  dropped  the  bar  to  governmental 
tyranny  that  was  the  purpose  of  the  original 
framers  of  the  Constitution,  who  were  so 
careful  to  construct  safegiiards  against  an 
all-encompassing  Federal  Government. 
Again,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  the  end  served. 
Progress  in  voluntary  desegregation  of  places 
of  public  accommodations  is  to  be  applauded. 
But  law,  and  e8p>ecially  law  emanating  from 
the  impersonal  Federal  Government,  cannot 
change  social  customs;  only  local  men  of 
good  will  of  both  races,  meeting,  and  talking 


^^  Carter  v.  Corfer  Coal  Co.,  298  Uj3.  238, 
205-06  (1936). 

"S.  1731,  {{  201-205. 

'^PolUh  Nafl  AUiance  v.  NLRB,  822  UJ3. 
643,650  (194S). 


frankly   together,  can  solve  those  problems 
which  exist  between  the  races. 

The  attempts  being  naade  to  erase  State 
lines  are  not  only  manifestly  unwise,  but 
also  clearly  unconstitutional.  I  might  refer 
my  readers  to  the  hearings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary  of  the  Senate  on  S. 
1731  "  held  in  July,  August,  and  September 
of  this  year  for  a  full  discussion  of  the  un- 
constitutionality of  the  legislation.  But 
even  a  cursory  glance  at  Judicial  precedent 
will  Indicate  the  constitutional  unworthlness 
of  the  blU.  It  Is  enough  to  refer  to  the 
civil  rights  cases "  of  1883,  to  dismiss  the 
claim  that  the  13th  or  14th  amendments 
offer  sustenance  to  the  provision.  One  need 
only  quote  from  Mr.  Jxistice  Bradley's  ma- 
jority opinion  where  he  stated:  "It  Is  State 
action  of  a  particular  character  that  Is  pro- 
hibited. Individual  Invasion  of  individual 
rights  Is  not  the  subject-matter  of  the 
amendment."  "  Even  those  decUlons  which 
have  extended,  and  In  my  opinion,  unwar- 
rantably, the  concept  of  State  action,  have 
always  been  careful  to  point  out  the  inter- 
relationship between  the  State  and  the  oper- 
ation regulated.  Thus,  for  example,  two 
controversial  decisions  "  both  reaffirmed  the 
traditional  understanding  of  the  14th 
amendment.  As  stated  in  Shelley  v.  Krae- 
mer:  '» 

"Since  the  decision  of  this  Coxirt  In  the 
civil  righto  cases  *  *  *.  the  principle  has 
become  firmly  embedded  In  our  constitu- 
tional law  that  the  acUon  Inhibited  by  the 
first  section  of  the  14th  amendment  is  only 
such  action  as  may  fairly  be  said  to  be  that 
of  the  States.  That  amendment  erecto  no 
shield  against  merely  private  conduct,  how- 
ever discriminatory  or  wrongful." 

Justice  Clark,  writing  for  the  Court  In 
Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority" 
fxirther  stated  that  "private  conduct  abridg- 
ing individual  rights  does  no  violence  to  the 
Equal  Protection  Clause  unless  to  some  sig- 
nificant extent  the  State  in  any  of  its  mani- 
festations has  been  found  to  have  become 
Involved    In    lt."» 

The  Interstate  commerce  clause  Is  also  a 
dubioiis  peg  on  which  to  hang  the  public 
accommodations  bill.  Never  before  has  the 
clause  been  iised  to  regulate  that  which  has 
absolutely  no  connection  with  ^e  manufac- 
ture, labeling,  or  shipment  of  goods.  Here, 
too,  those  decisions  which  apparently  go 
farthest  In  the  opposite  direction  actually 
support  this  view.  For  example,  Wickard  v. 
Filbum,^  which  the  proponents  of  title  n 
cite  as  authority  for  their  position,  actually 
supporto  my  view,  In  that  the  decision  did 
nothing  more  thxm  carry  to  ito  logical,  If  ab- 
siu-d.  conclusion  the  concept  that  goods 
which  affect  other  goods  in  their  fiow 
through  interstate  commerce  are  covered  by 
the  terms  of  the  commerce  clause.  Thus, 
poor  farmer  Filburn's  wheat  was  held  to 
affect  the  status  in  interstate  commerce  of 
all  other  wheat.  How  one  can  derive  from 
this  case  any  conclusion  that  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause  could  be  used  to  compel 
whom  Mr.  Fllburn  must  hire  or  to  whom  he 
must  sell,  is  beyond  my  understanding.  To 
destroy  the  Federal  sjrstem  and  the  liberties 
guaranteed  by  that  system,  with  its  preven- 
tion of  centralized  tyranny,  in  order  to  legis- 
late  alleged   equality,   would   be  to  destroy 


'*  Hearings  on  S.  1731  before  the  Senate 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary.  88th  Cong.,  1st 
sees.  (1963). 

»109  U.S.  3  (1883). 

'•Id.  at  11. 

"  Burton  v.  Wilmington  Parking  Authority, 
366  U.S.  716  (1961);  Shelley  v.  Kraemer,  334 
U.S.  1  (1947). 

>■  Supra  note  17. 

»  334  U.S.  at  18. 

»366U.S.  715  (1961). 

» Id.  at  722. 

"817  U.8.  111  (IMS). 


constitutional  government.  We  should 
hearken  to  the  words  of  Mr.  Justice  Harlan, 
speaking  to  the  American  Bar  Association! 

"Our  Federal  system,  though  born  of  the 
necessity  of  achieving  union,  has  proved  to 
be  a  bulwark  of  freedom  as  well.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
and  the  14th  amendment  as  the  principal 
guarantees  of  personal  liberty.  Yet  it  would 
surely  be  shallow  not  to  recognize  that  the 
structiu-e  of  our  political  system  accounto  no 
less  for  the  free  society  we  have.  Indeed, 
it  was  upon  the  structure  of  government  that 
the  founders  primarily  focused  In  writing 
the  Constitution.  Out  of  bitter  experience 
they  were  suspicious  of  every  form  of  all- 
powerful  central  authority  and  they  sought 
to  assiuv  that  such  a  government  would 
never  exist  in  this  country  by  structuring 
the  Federal  Establishment  so  as  to  diffuse 
power  between  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
Judicial  branches.  The  diffusion  of  power 
between  Federal  and  State  authority  serves 
the  same  ends,  and  takes  on  added  signifi- 
cance as  the  size  of  the  Federal  bureaucracy 
continues  to  grow. 

A  federal  system  Is  of  course  difficult  to 
operate,  demanding  political  genius  of  the 
highest  order.  It  requires  accommodations 
being  made  that  may  often  seem  irksome  or 
inefllclent.  But  out  of  that  very  necessity 
usually  comes  pragmatic  solutions  of  more 
lasting  value  than  those  emanating  from  the 
pens  of  the  best  of  theoretical  planners. 
Unless  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the  diver- 
sified development  of  the  United  States  as 
having  run  iU  course  and  to  envisage  the 
future  of  the  country  largely  as  that  of  a 
welfare  society  we  will  do  well  to  keep  what 
has  been  called  the  delicate  balance  of  Fed- 
eral-State relations  in  good  working  order."  " 

As  Justice  Harlan  says,  the  reason  for  the 
preservation  of  the  federal  system  Is  that 
that  system  Is  the  best  guarantor  of  our 
fundamental  liberties.  I  concur  whole- 
heartedly in  the  mordant  analysis  of  Robert 
Bock  of  Yale  University's  Law  School,  when 
he  says: 

"Instead  of  a  discussion  of  the  merits  of 
legislation,  of  which  the  proposed  Interstate 
Public  Accommodations  Act  outlawing  dis- 
crimination in  business  facilities  serving  the 
public  may  be  taken  as  the  prototype,  we 
are  treated  to  debate  whether  it  la  more  or 
less  cynical  to  pass  the  law  under  the  com- 
merce power  or  the  14th  amendment,  and 
whether  the  Supreme  Court  is  more  likely 
to  hold  it  constitutional  one  way  or  the 
other  •  •  •.  The  discussion  we  ought  to 
hear  is  the  cost  of  freedom  that  must  be  paid 
for  such  legUlatlon.  the  morality  of  enforc- 
ing morals  through  law.  and  the  likely  con- 
sequences for  law  enforcement  of  trying  to 
do  so."  »• 

Truly,  in  the  midst  of  the  cynical  debate 
on  how  best  can  sections  of  the  Constitu- 
tion be  stretched  beyond  their  traditional 
understanding  to  encompass  the  aims  of  cer- 
tain social  theoristo.  there  is  all  too  little 
discussion  of  the  inunense  price  in  personal 
liberty  and  freedom  that  will  be  the  cost 
of  such  so-called  reform.  Once  again  we 
are  well  advised  by  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  who 
when  writing  In  Peterson  v.  City  of  Green- 
ville* stated: 

"Underlying  the  cases  involving  an  alleged 
denial  of  equal  protection  by  ostensibly  pri- 
vate action  is  a  clash  of  competing  consti- 
tutional claims  of  a  high  order:  liberty  and 
equality.  Freedom  of  the  individual  to 
choose  his  associates  or  his  neighbors,  to  use 
and  dispose  of  his  property  as  he  seee  fit, 
to  be  Irrational,  arbitrary,  capricious,  even 
unjust  in  his  personal  relations  are  things 
all  entitled  to  a  large  measure  of  protection 
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from  governmental  Interference.  This  lib- 
erty would  be  overridden,  in  the  name  of 
equality.  If  the  atrlctxires  of  the  [14th] 
amendment  were  applied  to  governmental 
and  private  action  without  distinction.  Also 
Inherent  in  the  concept  of  State  action  are 
values  of  federalism,  a  recognition  that  there 
are  areas  of  private  rights  upon  which  Fed- 
eral power  should  not  lay  a  heavy  hand  and 
which  should  properly  be  left  to  the  more 
precise  Instruments  of  local  authority."  *■ 

Thus,  in  summary,  the  main  substantive 
constitutional  defect  of  proposed  civil  righto 
legislation  Is  the  abrogation  of  the  Federal 
system  that  woiild  come  In  the  aftermath  of 
choosing  equality  over  liberty  and  freedom. 
I  have  spoken  briefly  only  of  two  particular 
Itoms  of  legislaUon.  the  litoracy  biU  and  the 
Public  Accommodations  Act,  but  both  stand 
for  the  entire  range  of  proposed  legislation, 
all  revoluUonlzing  our  traditional  under- 
standing of  the  meaning  of  liberty  within  the 
American  federal  system. 

n 
The  first  section  of  this  article  was  in- 
tended to  expose  briefiy  the  chief  substantive 
demerit  of  proposed  civil  righto  legislation — 
the  loss  of  the  traditional  liberty  guaranteed 
by.  among  other  things,  the  federal  system, 
in  an  attempt  to  legislate  equality.  In  this 
section,  however,  I  should  like  to  consider 
the  chief  procedural  defect  of  this  proposed 
legislation,  a  defect  so  great  in  itself  as  to 
raise  serious  constitutional  questions.  I  am 
speaking  of  the  vast  amount  of  discretionary 
power  that  would  be  lodged  in  various  parto 
of  the  executive  department  by  the  proposed 
biU.  ^^ 

Our  ancestors  appraised  at  ito  full  value 
the  everlasting  truth  embodied  In  Daniel 
Webster's  as£ertion  that  "whatever  govern- 
ment is  not  a  government  of  laws  is  a  des- 
potism, let  it  be  called  what  it  may."  Con- 
sequently they  priised  very  highly  the  fol- 
lowing concept:  that  our  coxirto  should  ad- 
minister equal  and  exact  Justice  according 
certain  and  xmlform  laws  applying  in  like 
manner  to  all  men  in  like  situations. 

•nues  I."  n."  and  HI"  of  S.  1731  all  give 
the  Attorney  General  of  the  United  Stotes 
the  power  to  intervene  In  disputes  between 
the  Individual  and  the  allegedly  discriminat- 
ing officials  or  Individuals.  In  the  case  of 
tiUe  I,  dealing  with  voting  righto,  the  new 
grant  of  power  merely  conUnues  the  unwise 
precedento  estoblished  in  the  Civil  Righto 
Acta  of  1967  »  and  1960.«  But  the  remaining 
two  titles  feature  entirely  new  granto  of 
power.    Thus,  section  204  (a)  and  (b)  read: 

"Sic.  204.  (a)  Whenever  any  person  has 
engaged  or  there  are  reasonable  grounds 
to  believe  that  any  person  is  about  to  en- 
gage In  any  act  or  practice  prohibited  by 
section  203  (discrimination  in  public  ac- 
commodations], a  civil  action  for  preventive 
relief  •  •  •  may  !>«  instituted  (1)  by  the 
person  aggrieved,  or  (2)  by  the  Attorney 
General  for  or  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  if  he  certiflas  that  he  has  received 
a  wrltton  complaint  from  the  person  ag- 
grieved and  that  in  his  Judgment  (1)  the 
person  aggrieved  is  unable  to  Initiate  and 
maintain  appropriate  legal  proceedings  and 
(U)  the  purposes  of  thU  title  wUl  be  mate- 
rially furthered  by  the  filing  of  an  action. 

"(b)  In  any  action  commenced  pursuant 
to  this  title  by  the  person  aggrieved,  he 
shall  if  he  prevails  be  allowed  a  reasonable 
attorney's  fee  as  part  of  the  costo."" 


"Id.  at  260  (separate  opinion). 

"S.  1731.  I  101. 

"  S.  1731.  H  201-08. 

"S.  1731. 1 J  301-10. 

"  71  Stot.  634  (codified  in  scattered  sections 
of  6.  28,  42UB.C.). 

"  74  Stot.  86  (codified  in  scattered  sections 
of  18,  20,  42  U.S.C  ) 

"8.  1731.  if  204(8).  (b). 


Likewise,  title  m  gives  the  Attorney  Gen- 
eral the  discretionary  power  to  institute 
suite  In  behalf  of  school  desegregation.** 
By  these  provisions,  the  bill  proposes  to 
do  these  two  things:  (1)  to  estebllsh  a  new 
procediu-e  for  the  enforcement  or  vindica- 
tion of  certain  supposed  civil  righto  of  pri- 
vate persons  at  the  expense  of  the  taxpayers; 
and  (2)  to  confer  upon  one  fallible  human 
being;  namely,  the  temporary  occupant  of 
the  Office  of  the  Attorney  General,  whoever 
he  may  be,  the  despotic  power  to  grant  the 
benefit  of  the  procedure  to  some  persons 
and  withhold  it  from  others. 

The  proposed  law  is  scarcely  operative  at 
all  tmless  the  Attorney  General,  acting  ei- 
ther with  or  without  reason,  so  wills.  This 
is  not  government  by  law.  It  is  government 
by  the  whim  of  the  Attorney  General. 

It  is  to  be  noted,  moreover,  that  the  new 
procedure  to  be  authorized  by  the  bill  Is  to 
be  used  for  and  against  such  persons  only 
as  the  Attorney  General  may  select.  This 
being  true,  the  bill  is  utterly  repugnant  to 
the  fundamental  concept  that  com1:s  are 
created  to  administer  equal  and  exact  Jus- 
tice in  compliance  with  certain  and  \inlform 
laws  applying  In  like  manner  to  all  men  in 
like  situations.  Moreover,  section  204(b)  ** 
requires  a  succeesfxilly  prosecuted  defendant 
to  pay  the  cos  to  of  his  prosecution,  whereas 
If  he  successfully  defends  himself,  there  U 
no  like  payment  of  his  costo  by  the  plaintiff. 
This  goes  against  every  canon  of  equal  Jus- 
tice and  equal  protection  and  is  a  ptu-tlcularly 
glaring  example  of  the  fundamental  corners 
some  are  willing  to  cut  in  order  to  reach 
allegedly  worthwhile  goals. 

There  is  always  danger  that  discretionary 
governmentol  power  may  permit  the  public 
officer  in  whom  it  is  reposed  to  rule  arbi- 
trarily without  the  restraint  of  law.  As  a 
consequence,  no  legislative  body  should  ever 
adopt  any  stotute  conferring  discretionary 
governmental  power  upon  any  public  officer 
unless  such  statutes  satisfies  the  only  valid 
test  of  the  advisability  of  legislation  of  this 
nat\ire.  The  test  is  to  measure  the  evil  a 
bad  public  officer  may  do  under  the  proposed 
law  rather  than  the  good  a  good  public  officer 
may  do  under  it. 

The  above-mentioned  titles.  In  addition  to 
title  VI,"  which  would  grant  the  President 
the  uncontrolled  power  to  cut  off  Federal  aid 
to  any  projecto  which  he,  for  whatever 
reason,  deemed  to  be  "discriminatory,"  can- 
not satisfy  this  test.  If  they  were  enacted, 
they  would  vest  in  the  temporary  occupant 
of  the  office  of  Attorney  General,  regardless 
of  his  character  or  qualifications,  absolute 
power  to  act  or  refrain  from  acting  in  the 
premises  at  his  uncontrollable  discretion. 
Thus  the  proposed  laws,  especially  the  one 
allowing  for  the  arbitrary  cutoff  of  federal 
aid,  would  constitute  a  political  weapon  of 
the  first  magnitude  which  any  administra- 
tion which  happens  to  believe  in  pragmatic 
politics  could  pervert  from  their  avowed  pur- 
poses to  curry  favor  with  some  groups  or  to 
browbeat  stote  officials  into  submission  to  ito 
will.  This  is  especially  true  where,  as  in  the 
case  of  these  bills,  the  words  central  to  the 
bills,  such  as  "discrimination"  or  "racial  im- 
balance," or  "substantial,"  ete.,  are  not  de- 
fined so  as  to  give  anyone  a  reasonable 
assurance  as  to  when  he  might  be  covered. 
This  is  a  despotic  j>ower  which  no  good 
Attorney  General  or  President  ought  to  want 
and  no  bad  Attorney  General  or  President 
ought  to  have. 

I  happen  to  adhere  to  the  old-fashioned 
belief  that  it  is  Congress  which  is  responsi- 
ble for  legislating  and  not  the  executive 
department  or  so-called  independent  agen- 
cies. A  major  defect  of  most  proposed  civil 
right  legislation,  is  that  Congress  is  asked 


»S.  1731,  I  807. 
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to  make  vague  declarations  of  policy  and 
then  to  cede  effective  legislative  power  to 
administrators  or  officials  within  the  body 
of  the  executive  itself. 

Title  VI  is  simply  the  most  glaring  in- 
stance of  this.  Here  the  President  would 
have  the  absolute,  arbitrary  right  to  cripple 
an  entire  Stote  or  even  region  should  he  in- 
voke the  in  fact  legislative  power  delegated 
to  him  by  Congress.  Title  Vn»  is  a  like 
piece  of  both  iinconstitutional  and  unwise 
delegation  of  legislative  power  to  the  Execu- 
tive: 

"The  President  is  authorized  to  establlBh 
a  Commission  to  be  known  as  the  'Commis- 
sion on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity,' 
hereinafter  referred  to  as  the  Commission. 
It  shall  be  the  fimctlon  of  the  Commission 
to  prevent  discrimination  against  employees 
or  appUcanto  for  employment  becaxise  of 
race,  color,  religion,  or  national  origin  by 
Government  contractors  and  subcontractors, 
and  by  contractors  and  subcontractors  par- 
ticipating In  programs  or  activities  in  which 
direct  or  Indirect  financial  assistance  by  the 
U.S.  Government  is  provided  by  way  of  grant, 
contract,  loan,  insurance,  guaranty,  or  other- 
wise. The  Commission  shall  have  such  pow- 
ers to  effectuate  the  purposes  of  this  title  as 
may  be  conferred  upon  It  by  the  President. 
The  President  may  also  confer  upon  the 
Commission  such  powers  he  deems  appro- 
priate to  prevent  discrimination  on  the 
grounds  of  race,  color,  religion,  or  national 
origin   in  Government   employment." " 

Thus,  Congress  is  asked  for  a  vague  man- 
date— the  prevention  of  discrimination.  But 
"The  Commission  shall  have  such  powers 
•  •  •  as  may  be  conferred  Uf>on  it  by  the 
President."  If  this  is  not  recognized  as  an 
unconstitutional  delegation  of  power,  then 
our  view  of  the  alleged  separation  of  powers 
must  tindergo  a  radical  change. 

In  sxmimation  then,  to  effect  a  good  end 

the  ending  of  arbitrary  discrimination 
against  any  American,  regardless  of  his  race 
or  color — advocates  of  civil  righto  legislation 
are  willing  to  trample  on  traditional  pro- 
cedxiral  liberties,  among  them  the  freedom 
from  arbitrary  discretionary  power  vested 
in  a  powerful  Central  Government.  I  might 
say  that,  should  such  legislation  continue  to 
be  introduced  and  passed,  then  several  years 
from  now  we  will  need  new  civil  righto  legis- 
lation to  protect  all  of  us  from  the  abuses 
of  an  arbitrary  Federal  Government.  Then 
those  of  us  who  had  fought  to  preserve  the 
Constitution  from  the  beginning  may  have 
a  rueful  last  laugh,  as  the  truth  of  the  old 
maxims  that  "the  end  does  not  Justify  the 
means"  and  "power  ccwrupto;  and  absolute 
power  corrupto  abaolutely"  will  be  recog- 
nized. 

m 
Substantively  and  procedurally,  then,  the 
proposed  civil  righto  legislation  suffers  from 
fatol  defecto,  manifesting  not  only  the  un- 
wisdom of  the  bills,  but  also  their  uncon- 
stitutionality. When  all  is  said,  certain  pro- 
visions of  S.  1731  would  confer  upon  officers 
within  the  executive  branch  autocratic  pow- 
ers which  may  befit  the  office  of  conunissar 
of  Justice  in  a  totolitorlan  country,  but 
which  are  Incompatible  with  the  oflkce  of 
chief  law  enforcement  division  of  a  republic 
having  a  government  of  laws  rather  than 
a  government  of  men. 

Undoubtedly,  Daniel  Webster  had  such 
governmental  actions  in  mind  as  those  pro- 
posed by  S.  1731  when  he  uttered  these  elo- 
quent words : 

"Other  misfortunes  may  be  borne,  or  their 
effecto  overcome.  If  dlsastrotis  wars  should 
sweep  our  commerce  from  the  ocean,  an- 
other generation  may  renew  it;  if  it  exhaust 
our  treasury,  future  Industry  may  replenish 
It;  if  it  desolate  and  lay  waste  o\ir  fields, 

"S.  1781,  H701-<». 
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itUl.  under  a  new  cultivation,  they  will  grow 
green  again,  and  ripen  to  future  harvesta. 

"It  were  but  a  trifle  e»en  If  tbe  walU  of 
yonder  Capitol  were  to  crumble.  If  Its  lofty 
pillars  (feould  fall,  and  Its  gorgeous  decora- 
tions be  all  covered  by  the  dust  of  the  valley. 
All  these  may  be  rebuilt. 

"But  who  shaU  reconstruct  th*  fabric  of 
demolished  goremment? 

-Who  shall  rear  again  the  well-propor- 
tioned columns  of  constitutional  liberty? 

"Who  shall  frame  together  the  skillful 
architecture  which  unites  national  sovereign- 
ty with  State  rights.  Individual  security,  and 
public  profperlty? 

"No.  If  these  columns  fall,  they  will  be 
raised  not  again.  Like  the  Colosseum  and 
the  Parthenon,  they  will  be  destined  to  a 
mournful  and  melancholy  Inunortallty.  Bit- 
terer tears,  however,  will  flow  over  them  than 
ever  were  shed  over  the  monuments  of 
Roman  or  Grecian  art;  for  they  will  be  the 
monuments  of  a  more  glorious  edifice  than 
Greece  or  Rome  ever  saw — the  edifice  of  con- 
stitutional American  liberty."  *• 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  rolL         

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanlmoua  consent  that  the  order 
for  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTINa  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  despite  the 
3-minute  limitation  during  the  morning 
hour.  10  minutes  be  allotted  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  New  York  [Mr.  b:j:atdig]. 

The  ACrriNO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. 


December  10 


APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  JUSTICE  DE- 
PARTMENT CIVIL  RIGHTS  DIVISION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
grateful  to  the  majority  leader.  I  do  not 
believe  I  shall  require  that  much  time, 
but  I  do  wish  to  clear  up  something  which 
occurred  yesterday.  Yesterday  I  gave 
notice  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  of  my 
intention  to  propose  an  amendment  to 
the  State,  Justice.  Commerce,  tbe  Judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  appropria- 
tions bill  (HJl.  7063)  which  would  re- 
store to  the  item,  "salaries  and  expenses, 
general  legal  activities."  the  full  budget 
request  for  personnel  in  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 

At  that  time,  as  I  stated,  I  had  made 
only  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
relevant  facts  and  figures.  I  had  relied 
to  some  extent  upon  an  article  published 
In  yesterday  mornings  New  York  Times 
for  some  of  the  details  surrounding  the 
item  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 

I  have  since  had  the  chance  to  explore 
the  matter  at  greater  length  and  would 
like  to  keep  the  record  straight  on  whit 
the  situation  is  and  what  the*  t>roposed 
amendment  is  intended  to  accomplish. 

First.  In  both  fiscal  year  1962  and 
1963.  and  at  the  present  time,  there  were 
and  are  81  fuU-tlme  positions  in  the 
Civn  R'ghts  Division.    Right  now.  they 

**  Address  by  Daniel  Webster  at  public 
dinner  celebrating  Washington's  birthday  In 
Washington,  D.C.,  Feb.  22,  18S2 


are  all  filled ;  there  are  no  vacancies.  Of 
these  81  positions,  40  are  lawyers,  and 
41  are  clerical  personnel. 

Second.  The  Justice  Department  has 
said — and  those  fully  conversant  with  Its 
enforcement  functions  under  the  civil 
rights  laws  have  concurred — that  it  can- 
not  properly    perform    its   Increasingly 
heavy  caseload  duties  without  additional 
personnel.    The  present  staff  is  tremen- 
dously  overburdened   with    Its   current 
litigation  and  other  Important  activities 
in   voting,   school  desegregation,  police 
brutality,  and  other  principal  categories 
of  cases.    Some  measure  of  the  insuper- 
able burdens  placed  on  the  present  staff 
lies  in  the  overtime  that  has  been  logged. 
In  fiscal  year  1962,  the  clerical  staff,  41 
in  number,   had  under  2.500  hours   of 
compensated  overtime;  In  fiscal  1963.  It 
has  logged  more  than  double  the  over- 
time for  the  previous  year — 5,069  paid 
overtime  hours   for   clerical   personnel. 
The  lawyers'  overtime  is  more  difficult 
to  calculate,  because  many  in  the  legal 
staff— for  example,  those  in  the  appel- 
late section  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division — 
handle  In  addition  to  strictly  civil  rights 
cases  a  large  number  of  appeals  In  mat- 
ters of  Federal  parole  and  custody  aris- 
ing out  of   the   administration  of   the 
Federal  prisons.    Right  now.  however.  20 
to  35  lawyers  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
who  concentrate  on  civil  rights  assign- 
ments  are   carrying   the   brunt   of   the 
average  of  525  hours  per  week  of  uncom- 
pensated overtime  for  the  legal  staff  as  a 
whole.    That  is  an  average,  and  applica- 
ble to  the  entire  legal  staff.     I  repeat, 
however,   that   those   lawyers   who   are 
handling  civil  .ights  cases  proper  are 
carrying  the  brunt  of  the  overtime  bur- 
dens.   They   su-e   logging   the   overtime 
gratis,  and  they  are  tremendously  over- 
worked. 

Third.  The  work  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  is  steadily  increasing,  and.  if  the 
civil  rights  bill  is  enacted,  as  it  surely  will 
be,  the  burdens  will  be  staggering.  But 
confining  Its  enforcement  responsibilities 
as  they  stack  up  under  existing  law,  the 
budget  request  this  year  was  for  38  addi- 
tional positions,  of  which  half  or  19  were 
provided  for  in  the  House  bill,  leaving 
19  positions  short  of  the  original  esti- 
mate. These  19  positions  would  require 
the  additional  sum  of  $167,000  to  be 
added  In  the  Senate  to  the  Item  "Salaries 
and  expenses,  general  legal  activities." 

Fourth.  The  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions restored  the  sum  of  $84,000  to  the 
item  in  question.  However,  at  page  9  of 
the  committee  report,  it  is  indicated  that 
the  $84,000  over  and  above  the  House  al- 
lowance Is  Intended  to  provide  funding 
for  about  10  additional  positions  In  the 
Tax  and  Civil  Divisions  of  the  Depart- 
ment to  assist  with  increased  workloads 
in  those  Divisions.  While  this  statement 
in  the  committee  report,  as  a  legal  mat- 
ter, does  not  technically  bind  the  Depart- 
ment to  use  the  funds  for  the  purposes 
indicated,  everyone  knows  that  as  a  prac- 
tical matter,  these  sums  cannot  be  di- 
verted to,  say.  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
to  help  it  meet  Its  increasing  burdens. 
Therefore,  the  CivU  Rights  Division  Is.  at 
this  time,  still  19  positions  short  of  the 
budget  estimate. 

Fifth.  The  19  positions,  at  a  cost  of 
$167,000,  is  a  modest  request.    Of  these 


19  positions.  11  are  for  clerical  person- 
nel. The  remaining  8  would  be  for  law- 
yers. 2  at  G8-12,  which  has  a  salary  of 
$9,475:  2  at  GS-U.  which  has  a  salary 
of  $8,045;  and  4  at  GS-9.  which  Is  $6,675. 
These  legal  positions,  at  the  salaries  in- 
dicated, are  not  exactly  ones  which  would 
inevitably  attract  leading  members  of  the 
bar.  They  are  modest  salaries,  and  for 
the  work  that  is  put  in  by  lawyers  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Division,  they  are  probably 
less  than  what  in  all  fairness  should  be 
provided. 

Therefore.  Mr.  President.  I  sent  to  the 
desk  yesterday  an  amendment  which 
would  add  to  the  amount  recommended 
by  the  committee  the  sum  of  $167,000 
for  the  additional  19  positions  in  the 
Civil  Rights  Division.  My  colleague  from 
New  York  fMr.  Javits]  Is  a  cosponsor  of 
that  amendment.  Therefore,  unless  the 
Justice  Department  feels  it  can  perform 
its  assigned  tasks  in  this  Important  field 
with  fewer  personnel  than  originally  re- 
quested, it  is  my  Intention  to  call  up  the 
amendment  when  the  Justice  appropria- 
tions measure  is  reached  for  considera- 
tion this  week. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  wiU  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Is  there  further  morning  business? 


FURTHER  INSTANCES  OF  IRRE- 
SPONSIBLE SPENDING  BY  PRO- 
CUREMENT OFFICERS  IN  DEFENSE 
DEPARTMENT 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mi-. 
President,  once  again  I  call  attention  to 
two  Comptroller  General  reports,  both 
of  which  deal  with  the  same  old  story — 
unnecessary  waste  and  irresponsible 
spending  by  the  procurement  officers  In 
the  Defense  Department. 

The  first  report,  dated  November  13, 
1963— B-146732— discloses  that  over  a 
2% -year  period  the  Government  paid 
In  leasing  costs  a  total  of  $2,468,492  on 
two  IBM  704  computer  systems  which 
could  have  been  bought  as  new  equips 
ment  for  only  $87 1 .182. 

The  Comptroller  General  estimated 
that  had  these  two  machines  been  pur- 
chased outright  the  total  maintenance 
costs  over  the  entire  period  would  have 
been  $298,034. 

Thus,  had  the  Government  bought 
these  two  IBM  computers  outright,  in- 
stead of  leasing  them  at  these  exhorbi- 
tant  rates,  they  could  have  saved  $1,299,- 
276  in  actual  cash  and  owned  two  ma- 
chines at  the  end  of  the  period. 

In  the  second  report,  dated  November 
29.  1963— B-146823— the  Comptroller 
General  calls  our  attention  to  an  Air 
Force  Department  fixed-price  Incentive 
contract,  AF  01  (601) -31042.  awarded  to 
Grumman  Aviation  Engineering   Corp. 

This  contract  was  for  the  modification 
of  SA-16  aircraft,  and  Grumman  was 
authorized  by  the  Mobile  Air  Materiel 
Area  to  procure  the  needed  equipment. 
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The  Comptroller  General  stated  that 
the  prices  obtained  by  Grumman,  which 
totaled  about  $2,300,000,  were  about 
$872,000.  or  61  percent,  higher  than 
prices  that  were  currently  being  obtained 
by  the  Air  Force  and  the  Navy  for  like 
equipment 

In  addition  Onmiman  was  awarded  a 
profit  of  about  $278,000  on  Its  purchases 
of  this  equipment  on  which  it  was  paying 
61  percent  more  than  normal  prices. 

Thus,  the  cost  to  the  U.S.  Government 
on  this  $2,300,000  contract  was  $1,150,000 
more  than  was  necessary,  or  nearly 
double  what  the  cost  should  have  been. 

I  quote  one  paragraph  from  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report  which  outlines  a 
specific  example  of  these  excessive  over- 
payments under  the  Grumman  Aviation 
contract: 

In  June  1960  tbe  Navy  piu-chased  61  AN/ 
APS-88  radar  sets  at  a  unit  price  of  $26,971. 
Three  and  one-half  months  later,  dxirlng  Oc- 
tober 1960,  the  Navy  purchased  67  addlUonal 
sets  at  a  unit  price  of  »16,974  and.  during 
October  1961,  purchased  addlUonal  sets  at 
a  slightly  lower  price.  However,  In  Septem- 
ber 1960  Grumman  purchased  nine  sets  at  a 
unit  price  of  $30,289  and  In  AprU  1961  pur- 
chased nine  additional  sets  plus  spare  com- 
ponents at  a  unit  price  of  $32,275  which  wa^ 
nearly  double  the  most  recent  Navy  price. 

I  repeat  what  I  have  said  on  numerous 
occasions  heretofore;  and  that  is,  that 
the  only  manner  in  which  the  Defense 
Department  will  ever  stop  this  Indefen- 
sible waste  is  to  fire  the  procurement 
ofBcers  who  are  responsible.  Had  this 
happened  in  private  industry,  they  would 
have  been  gone  long  ago. 

At  this  point  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  have  incorporated  in  the  Rkcobo  pages 
8  and  9  of  the  Comptroller  General's  Re- 
port No.  B-146732.  This  insertion  gives 
a  more  detailed  breakdown  of  the  exces- 
sive expenditures  \inder  the  leasing  ar- 
rangements and  the  two  IBM  704  com- 
puters. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extracts 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows:  h 

Data  reduction  computer  system 
Cost  of  leasing  system   (IBM  704 
and  supporting  equipment) : 
1961 — rental      plus      overtime 

^       ,„^!J""K«* $379,938 

1902-rental      plus      overtime 

charges 406,502 

1963 — January  through  Au- 
gust— rental  coat  plus  over- 
*^"*« * 210,240 
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tTJOHT      SnCVLATION      LABORATOBT      AT      WRTTX 
BANDS    MI88TLM    KANOC 

The  IBM  704  system  Installed  at  the  Plight 
Simulation  Laboratory  In  October  1969  was 
also  leased  from  IBM  under  08A  contract. 
The  contract  provided  for  a  monthly  rental 
rate  of  approximately  $66,000  for  primary 
shift  utilisation  (8  hours  per  day,  6  days  a 
week)  plus  an  additional  charge  for  extra 
shift  utilization. 

Although  WSMR  could  have  piurchased  this 
equipment  from  IBM  at  reduced  prices  which 
would  have  been  advantageous  to  the  Gov- 
ernment, we  could  And  no  evidence  that  any 
consideration  was  given  to  procuring  the 
needed  equipment  from  IBM.  Inasmuch  as 
WSMR  continued  to  lease  this  equipment 
from  IBM,  rather  than  to  procure  It.  unnec- 
essary coets  of  $794,000  were  inctured  from 
January  1961  through  June  1963.  This 
equipment  was  replaced  by  more  modern 
equipment  In  July  1963. 

The  average  monthly  rental  charge  for  the 
equipment  which  would  have  been  more  eco- 
nomical to  pxirchase  than  to  lease  was  $47,223. 
The  summary  of  our  computation  of  unnec- 
essary costs  Inctirred  by  leasing  the  704  sys- 
tem is  as  follows : 

Laboratory  computer  system 
Cost  of  leasing  system   (IBM  704 
and  supporting  equipment) : 
1961 — rental       plus       overtime 

charges ^jg.  427 

1962— rental       plus       overtime 

charges-- 667,814 

1963 — January     through    June, 
rental  plus  overtime  charges 230,468 


Leasing    cost    for    3    years, 

6   months 1,416.709 

Add  Interest  on  lease  cost 81  408 


Total  leasing  cost 1,448,207 

Cost  of  IBM  704  system,  new 1,674,670 

Less   reduction i,  173]  199 


Cost  to  purchase  Dec.  31,  1960..  502,371 
Add: 

Maintenance,  29  months  ^ 121,248 

Interest  on  purchase  cost 28,432 

Interest  on  maintenance  cost-  2,  614 


Total  cost  to  purchase 664,666 

Bxc<!ss  cost  Incurred  by  leas- 
ing laboratory  computer.       793,  642 

*  1 -month  maintenance  in  purchase  price. 


LONELY  SOULS— THE  PROBLEM  OF 
THE  NEGRO  IN  A  WHITE  COMMU- 
NITY 


Leasing    cost    for    2    years,    8 

.....^°"*^*^'--- 996.680 

Add  Interest  on  lease  cost 23,  606 

Total  leasing  cost 1 ,  020,  286 

Cost  of  IBM  704  system,  new 1,229  370 

4*88  reduction — |^ 860,669 


r 


Cost  to  purchase  Dec.  31,  1960.  368. 811 
Add: 

Maintenance.  31   months'..  121,034 

Interest  on  purchase  coat..  21,932 
Interest      on      maintenance 

<=°"' t— 2,784 


Total  coat  tt>  purchase..        614,  661 

Excess  cost  Incurred  by 
leasing  data  reduction 
computer.... 606,  734 

nH-*'™?.""^  maintenance  Included  In  pur- 
vaase  price. 


Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President.  In 
the  Miami  Daily  News  of  December  9 
there  appeared  a  particularly  poignant 
and  persuasive  article  by  one  of  the 
South's  great  writers  and  editors.  Bill 
Baggs,  entitled  "Lonely  Souls." 

It  is  a  touching  description  of  the 
problem  of  the  Negro  and  his  feelings 
as  he  endeavors  to  live  In  what  is  pre- 
dominantly a  white  man's  community. 

It  is  not  too  often  on  this  particular 
subject  that  I  find  myself  in  agreement 
with  Mr.  Baggs.  but  In  this  instance  I 
could  not  help  but  agree  and  be  moved 
by  some  of  the  things  he  had  to  say.  par- 
ticularly with  respect  to  the  indefensi- 
bility of  intolerance,  bigotry,  ignorance, 
and  discrimination. 

However,  the  thrust  of  the  article  was 
that  the  matter  is  one  of  the  soul  and 
that  all  souls  are  alike,  irrespective  of 
the  color  of  the  skin.    Bill  Baggs  then 


went  on  to  say,  In  quoting  one  of  Flori- 
da's former  Governors : 

The  soul  of  man  is  beyond  the  reach  of  a 
court  order.  A  court  by  its  orders  can  end 
racial  dlscrlmlnaUon,  but  it  cannot  end 
racial  prejudice.  That  is.  hxunan  conduct 
can  be  influenced  by  laws,  but  not  the  soul 
And  when  you  get  through  aU  the  noise 
and  all  the  argxmients  which  have  swirled  up 
In  the  clvU  rights  debate,  you  are  talklnjj 
about  souls. 

This  is  the  approach,  Mr.  President, 
that  I  have  been  seeking  to  take  and  the 
reason  why  I  have  repeatedly  said  I  do 
not  think  we  need  any  additional  laws 
In  order  to  move  forward  In  the  solution 
to  this  problem  which  has  plagued  us  for 
over  100  years. 

I  have  stated  In  the  past,  and  still 
firmly  believe,  that  the  core  of  the  issue 
is  one  of  the  heart,  the  mind,  and  as  Mr 
Baggs  has  said  "the  soul,"  and  that  all 
of  us  would  be  better  off  and  the  prob- 
lem would  come  nearer  to  being  met  if 
we  candidly  and  frankly  examined  into 
our  own  souls,  remembering  that  in 
God's  eyes  we  are  all  God's  chUdren  mith 
no  color  difference  in  the  souls  of  any 
of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
article  printed  at  this  point  In  the  Rec- 
ord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

LONELT   SOTTLa 

(By  BUI  Baggs) 

He  Is  a  Negro,  bom  in  Florida,  a  minister 
whose  work  beyond  the  church  door  has  been 
a  hard  mixture  of  preaching  to  the  black 
man  that  he  must  learn  more  to  become  a 
good  citizen  and  preaching  to  the  white 
man  that  our  democracy  shaU  not  be  com- 
plete  untU  the  Negro  gets  his  clvU  rights. 

In  all  the  noise  and  fury,  the  simple  reason 
for  the  Negro  to  petition  for  hU  rights  has 
been  shrouded. 

A  question  was  put  to  the  minister.  What 
does  the  Negro  in  America  want? 

"He  wishes  to  become  a  part  of  America  " 
said  the  minister. 

This  Is  a  fact  not  xmderstood  by  many 
men  with  white  skins  In  o\ir  country,  since 
Colonial  days  In  America,  the  Negro  has  been 
separate  from  the  other  people  In  the  so- 
ciety. An  almost  historic  loneliness  dwells 
Inside  the  Negro  who  thinks  of  this  fact. 

THE  WALL  STANDS 

It  Is  a  painful  loneliness  for  the  Negro 
who  has  learned  the  wisdom  of  what  Booker 
T.  Washington  wrote:  "No  race  can  prosper 
tUl  It  learns  that  there  Is  as  much  dignity  In 
tUllng  a  field  as  In  writing  a  poem." 

Every  race  has  Its  lazy  ones,  and  surely 
the  Negro  race  has  Its  share,  but  the  edu- 
cated Negro  suffers  horribly.  He  has  learned 
the  dignity  in  the  field  and  the  dignity  of  a 
poem,  and  yet  the  wall  stands  there,  separat- 
ing him  from  the  rest  of  America. 

This  is  true  In  Birmingham  and  It  Is  true 
in  Philadelphia.  It  is  true  across  the  Re- 
public. 

NOaiCAL    80UXBOOT 

"I  wish  to  become  a  normal  somebody"  a 
Negro  leader  said. 

He  did  not  wish  to  have  any  edge  In  so- 
ciety, any  special  rights,  any  prlvUegea. 

"What  I  wish  Is  to  walk  a  street  and  not 
be  looked  at,  or  enter  a  store  and  buy  what 
I  can  afford  without  a  feeling  of  discomfort. 
or  have  the  children  of  my  race  go  to  the 
nearest  school." 

This  la  what  the  man  meant  in  saying  he 
wished  to  become  "a  normal  somebody." 
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Am  Oovemor  CoUlju  remarked  la  a  «tw^ 
ipe«ch  last  week,  the  aoul  of  man  la  beyood 
the  reach  of  a  court  order.  A  court  by  its 
order*  can  end  racial  dlaerlmlnaUon.  but  It 
cannot  end  racial  prejudice.  That  la.  hunum 
conduct  can  be  Influenced  by  law*,  but  not 
the  soul. 

And  when  you  get  through  all  the  notse, 
and  all  the  ar^nnents  which  have  rwMed  up 
In  the  clTll  rlfhts  debate,  you  are  talking 
aboQt  sou]*. 

SOTTI.   or   ICAlf 

It  la  atranf*  that  In  our  modem  society, 
with  a  treasury  of  knowied^  not  before 
known  In  history,  we  are  embarrassed  to  titik 
aloud  about  souls.  It  nearly  appears  that  a 
person  might  fear  other  people  think  Mtti  « 
nut  If  be  dtocuases  the  soul  of  man. 

And  yet.  It  Is  the  soul  which  la  at  the 
bottom  of  all  this  struggle.  The  lonely  soul 
of  the  Negro  In  America,  and  the  souls  which 
too  many  white  Americans  have  not  ezam« 
Ined.    Their  own  souls. 


December  10 


EDITORIAL  TRIBUTES  TO  THE  LATE 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  RIBICOFP."  Mr.  President,  the 
State  of  Connecticut  knew  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  well.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  include  in  the 
RxcoRo  various  editorials  from  Connec- 
ticut newspapers  which  pay  tribute  to 
our  late  President.  These  editorials 
truly  reflect  the  love  and  respect  all  the 
people  of  Connecticut  had  for  President 
Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Time*. 
Nov.  23.  1063] 
JoHM  P.  KamnoT 
The  young  President  of  the  United  States, 
John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy,    was    murdered 
from   ambush    by   a   hate-tortured   misan- 
thrope. 

The  backwash  of  thU  crime  is  sobering  the 
American  people  who,  In  recent  years,  have 
been  more  and  more  expressing  their  anxie- 
ties and  fears  about  public  policy  in  recklsee. 
even  sick.  poUUcal  behavior. 

The  prime  suspect  appears  to  be  a  ion- 
fused  and  paranoiac  promoter  of  Pair  Play 
for  Cuba.  This  organisation  has  been 
known  to  attract  persons  of  far-left  affilia- 
tions and  was.  at  one  time,  partially 
financed  from  Cuba  proper.  The  suspected 
■JMssln  was  reportedly  active  in  the  Cuban 
sympathy  movement  after  having  been 
denied  Russian  citizenship. 

But  this  aberration  had  been  preceded  by 
others,  suggesting  a  dangerous  and  pathetic 
instability  of  mind  and  emotion.  That  a 
President  of  the  United  States  should  die  at 
such  hands  deepens  our  humiliation  and 
heightens  our  grief. 

Between  the  extremists  of  the  right  and 
of  the  left  In  this  country  the  late  President 
tried  nobly  to  illuminate  and  to  explain  the 
realities  or  modern  problems;  to  hold  the 
majority  on  a  course  of  reason;  to  isolate 
and  to  shame  those  who  would  employ  spit- 
tle, and  sickening  slogans,  and  riotous  con- 
duct as  political  weapons. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  inaugural  proclamation 
that  we  must  never  negotiate  from  fear 
but  also  never  fear  to  negotiate  was  turned 
against  him  by  Jingoes  who  sUll  believe  that 
they  can  blow  down  the  Communist  mono- 
lith with  hot  air. 

His  steely  and  deadly  earnest  response 
to  the  Soviet  missile  biilldup  in  Cuba  and 
his  contempt  for  the  perfidious  Castro  en- 
raged the  self-ezUed  minority  In  American 
society  who  cUng  to  the  deception  that  Cas- 
tro's revolution  was  genuine,  wholesome,  and 
necessary. 


"Hm  President's  eloquent  appeal  for  prac- 
tical brotherhood  as  a  first  fundamental  In 
dvli  rights  and  equal  justice  before  the  law 
won  him  the  contempt  of  Dixie. 

The  humiliaUon  at  the  Bay  of  Pigs.  The 
detestable  wall  across  Europe.  The  throb- 
bing carbimcle  of  Cuba.  The  indissoluble 
power  of  the  r\iling  class  and  moneyed  In- 
UresU  of  Latin  America.  The  worsening 
(Jomestlc  economic  future  charted  for  the 
United  States.  These  challenges  were  faced 
by  the  late  Mr.  Kennedy  with  patience,  with 
reason,  with  firmness  sind  with  programs. 

But  he  was  finding  himself  more  and  more 
whlpsawed  between  extremes.  He  was  hob- 
bled by  equivocation  and  Indecision  In  Con- 
gress and  within  large  areas  of  public 
opinion.  And  he  was  being  abandoned  by 
faithless  colleagues  who  started  drifting  from 
the  President's  side  to  save  their  own  hide*. 

It  is  only  now,  when  this  young  man  is 
lifeless  and  mourned,  that  some  shocked 
Americans  will  cool  down  and  listen  to  what 
he  had  to  say. 

Now  the  vicious  gossip  about  the  Ken- 
nedy dynasty  will  not  evoke  such  cruel 
laughter. 

Now  the  hope  and  the  commonsense,  the 
himior  and  the  Idealism,  the  courage  and  the 
insights  of  what  Senator  Rttssku.  called  this 
brilliant  and  dedicated  young  statesnum 
will  get  the  hearing,  posthumously,  that  they 
have  always  deserved. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  first  3  years  In  the  White 
House  were  Interpreted  as  disappointing  by 
some  of  his  friends.  He  was  damned  for 
moving  too  slowly  In  civil  rights.  Then  when 
he  moved,  after  the  violence  at  Oxford  and 
Birmingham,  he  was  ciirsed  for  precipitating 
tensions  with  no  plans  for  allaying  them. 

The  President  was  on  the  right  side  in 
the  great  debate  over  the  moral  challenge 
inherent  in  the  race  crisis — and  no  man  of 
conscience,  of  ethical  awareness,  of  scien- 
tific recMoning  or  religious  conviction  could 
deny  It. 

But  the  rlghtness  of  his  cause  became  lost 
In  the  fierce  and  cynical  maneuvers  of  spe- 
cial and  regional  interests;  In  the  muck  of 
political  contention:  in  the  howling  tribalism 
of  party  factions — stirred  to  a  kind  of  seman- 
tic madness  by  the  narcotic  of  unreasoning 
dissent. 

Well,  John  F.  Kennedy  did  not  live  beyond 
the  age  of  46.  He  was  not  allowed  the  grace 
of  even  one  full  term  In  the  office  he  had 
won,  and  which  he  had  enriched  and  en- 
livened with  great  intellectual  and  cultural 
attentlvenesa. 

Although  personally  popular  for  his  mas- 
culine charm  and  the  exciting  glow  cast  by 
his  beautiful  wife  and  their  utterly  normal 
famUy.  John  Kennedy  was  denied  the  full 
attention  and  the  respect  that  his  ideas,  his 
modem  idealism,  and  his  vastly  researched 
plans  warranted.  Too  many  people  were 
searching  for  too  easy  answers — and  they 
still  are. 

Perhaps  as  we  review  the  tragically  short- 
ened career  of  this  young  man,  we  can  think 
more  objectively  about  the  real  content  and 
portent  of  the  Issues  upon  which  he  dis- 
coursed so  solemnly  and,  at  times,  so  futilely. 
That  would  seem  to  be  the  least  measure  of 
gratitude  and  devotion  that  we  can  pay  to 
John  Fitzgerlald  Kennedy,  the  S6th  President 
of  the  Uzxlted  SUtes,  whose  life  was  yielded 
to  a  fanatic's  gun  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  Novem- 
ber aa,  1963. 

RoBXBT  W.  Lucas. 

(From  the  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant. 

Nov.  23, 1963] 

DsATH  or  A  PaxsmxNT 

Not  since   the  assassination  of   Abraham 

Lincoln  has  the  lightning  of  fate  struck  down 

a  President  with  such  swift  unexpectedness 

as  yesterday  In  the  streets  of  Dallas.     This 

senseless  murder  leaves  one  awed  and  numb. 

Here  la  a  change  in  the  leadership  of  the 


country  that  no  one  expected  and  that  no  one 
can  have  wanted — surely  not  even  that 
twisted,  malignant  spirit  in  human  form  that 
caiised  It. 

What  does  this  portend?  What  effect  win 
this  tragedy  have  on  that  surging  tide  of 
racial  change  whose  sweep  will  still,  inevita- 
bly,  make  real  for  America's  Negroes  as  well 
as  whites  that  historic  Rfflrmatlon  that  all 
men  are  created  equal?  What  effect  will  this 
blow  have  an  leglaUUon?  What  on  the  presi- 
dential elecUon  that  is  less  than  a  year 
away?  Still  more,  what  new  directions  will  it 
give  to  that  titanic  struggle  that  dominates 
the  last  half  of  our  century — the  cold  war? 

The  answers  to  these  questions,  and  many 
more  like  them,  are  unknown.  At  the  mo- 
ment one  comes  back  only  to  the  blow  Itself. 
There  looms  the  human  drama.  At  one  mo- 
ment President  Kennedy  was  enjoying  the 
accustomed,  carefree  routine  of  being  a 
visitor  among  some  part  of  the  American 
people.  And  those  people,  no  matter  what 
their  party,  always  find  their  hearts  quick- 
ening at  the  sight  of  the  President.  In  the 
next  Instant  the  hand  of  death  struck,  from 
nowhere.  Half  an  hour  later  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  be  elected  President  of  the 
United  States  lay  dead.  Almost  surely  he  had 
ahead  of  him  5  more  years  In  office,  and  that 
fuU  pUce  In  history,  reserved  for  those  who 
are  two-time  Presidents.  We  remember  the 
confident  young  man  of  the  Inaugural,  on 
that  frosty  day  less  than  3  years  ago  deliver- 
ing to  a  listening,  watching  Nation,  what  may 
weU  be  that  one  of  his  speeches  to  Uve  In 
history.  There  foUowed  the  familiar  course 
of  partisan  poUUcal  battles— a  tripartite 
battle  it  was.  what  vrtth  the  backward  tug 
of  the  southern  wing  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  own 
party. 

Now  all  that  has  fallen  away,  and  there  is 
only  awe  and  stillness. 

There  remains  the  bereaved  family— two 
young,  fatherless  children.  Even  both  of  the 
President's  parents  remain  to  moxn-n.  And 
there  was  the  Presidents  wife,  one  moment 
gay  with  life,  the  next  sheltering  the  bleeding 
head  of  her  husband  in  her  arms. 

For  a  moment  the  turbulent  stream  of 
hlsttMT  Is  stilled.  This  event  calls  to  mind 
our  earUer  President  Johnson.  Andrew,  who 
likewise  came  in  office  by  the  accident  of  a 
madman's  bullet.  We  think  of  the  new 
President,  Lyndon  Johnson.  suddeiUy  con- 
fronted with  uncotmted  responsibUiUea, 
He  U  an  older  man  than  hU  predecessor,  and 
he  has  known  Illness.  But  then  President 
Eisenhower,  too,  has  had  a  heart  attack,  and 
he  Uves. 

Such  an  event  as  thU  highlights  the  al- 
most casual  way  we  choose  our  Vice  Precl- 
denU.  Yet  this  country  has  lived  through 
such  swift,  sharp  turns  In  Its  course  before 
In  the  century  and  three-quarters  of  the 
ConsUtutlon.  Today  the  future  U  a  ques- 
tion mark.  AH  we  can  do  Is  say,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  peoples  of  old  when  death 
brought  them  the  uncertainty  of  a  new 
ruler:  Long  live  the  king. 

There  are  two  schools  of  thought  as  to 
what  shapes  history.  One  holds  that  men 
make  events,  the  other  the  reverse.  This 
last  view  was  written  by  Tolstoi  In  his  "War 
and  Peace."  The  tide  in  human  affairs  is 
what  shapes  the  future,  he  argues,  and  it 
inevitably  caUs  up  leaders  who  ride  Its 
crest.  Probably  the  truth  lies  halfway  be- 
tween this  view  and  the  other,  that  great 
men  bend  our  course  to  their  will.  We  can 
be  sure  that  the  next  half  decade,  at  least, 
wm  be  different  from  what  It  would  have 
been  if  yesterday's  blow  had  not  struck.  Yet 
there  are  clearly  also  great  historical  forces 
at  work,  in  this  country  and  in  the  world. 
They  are  forces  that  will  not  be  denied,  no 
matter  who  is  in  office. 

This  is  a  time  for  all  of  us  to  open  our 
hearts  and  our  minds,  to  be  generous  to  the 
new   President,    as   he   faces   the   darkness 
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ahead.  We  are  a  peopU  who  do  not  seem  to 
feel  ourselves  called  to  greatness.  We  are 
given  to  seizing  the  main  chance,  to  letting 
George  do  it.  to  not  wanting  to  be  Involved. 
Perhaps  now  we  shaU  be  shocked  into  a  mar* 
sober  awareness  of  our  duties  as  cltlzena. 
Paced  with  this  tragedy,  let  us  for  the  mo- 
ment at  least  push  hate  and  fear  aside.  Let 
us  mourn  him  who  has  left  us.  Let  us  up- 
hold him  who  succeeds  him.  Indeed,  let  us 
0iake  a  quiet  resolve  to  do  our  part  to  see 
that,  in  those  famUiar  words  whose  cente- 
nary we  have  just  observed,  this  Nation  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedom.  And,  we  might 
sdd.  of  courage,  and  devotion,  and  strength. 

(From   the   New   Rav«h    (Conn.)    Register 

Nov.  26.  1963] 

A  Nation  Mousms  Isb  Slaot  Psxsxdxmt 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  85th  President  of 

the  United  States,  is  dead,  kUled  by  an  assas- 

iln's  biUlet  In  Texas.     The  entire  free  world, 

of  which  he  was  the  leader,  mourns  a  man 

whose  sincerity,   convictions,   integrity,  and 

courage  were  never  challenged. 

The  assas&ln  struck  at  more  than  the  Presl- 
dent.  He  aimed  his  fatal  buUets  at  every 
American.  President  Kennedy  was  shot  be- 
cause he  represented  you  and  me.  He  was 
our  President.  Becauee  he  was.  he  died. 
Ha  was  not  slain  becanas  be  was  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  the  Individual.  He  was 
murdered  because  he  was  our  President,  our 
personal  representaUve  In  national  and  world 
sffairs.  It  Is  because  of  this  that  the  tragedy 
strikes  into  every  horns  and  heart  in  the 
United  States  and  outside  the  Nation  where 
freedom  bums. 

It  Is  Ironic  that  Mr.  Kennedy  shotUd  sur- 
vive enemy  attacks  as  commander  of  PT-109 
to  World  War  n  only  to  be  slain  by  a  mad- 
man In  his  own  land. 

Mr.  Kennedy    died   as   be   lived— dramat- 
ically.   Fate,  so   kind   to  him   for  46  years. 
suddenly  turned  cruel.     He  did  not  seek  to 
be  dramatic,  the  role  was  desUned  for  him. 
He  ailed  the  role  nobly  with  distinction  to 
nlinself.  his  famUy,  hU  NaUon,  and  his  God. 
Mr.  Kennedy's  brief  but  active  career  was 
COS  of  public  eenrlce.     Had  he  so  elected  he 
«rold  have  followed  a  life  of  complete  leisure 
Bat  be  loved  his  NaUon  and  his  fellow  man. 
He  served  them  In  the  House  of  Representa- 
OTes.  the  Senate,   and  the  Presidency,  the 
peatest  honor  any  nation  can  confer  upon 
one  of  lu  cltiaens. 
In  a  world  that  U  mad.  It  must  be  expected 
v!  *°"*  °'  '^  madness  will  rub  off  upon 
whers.    It   was  such   aa   Individual   whose 
Bullet  snuffed  out  the  life  of  a  truly  great 
man  and  added  his  name  to  those  of  Abra- 
nam  Lincoln,  James  A.  Oarfleld.  and  WUllam 
McKlnley  as  assaselnated  Presidents. 

\^en  a  man  of  the  stature  and  character 
M  President  Kennedy  suddenly  leaves  this 
world  he  loved,  there  is  Uttle  that  can  be 
St  Kennedy  wrote  hU  own  eplUph  in 

•i^^'l,*"®"**  chapter  Is  written  in  "Pro- 
ves In  Courage,"  It  Will  be  about  John  Flta- 
f™  Kennedy,  public  eervant,  statesman. 
»w  hero,  and  father.  ' 


of  lips  and  weUtng  from  mlUlozu  o*  hearts 
this  nu)rnlng. 

Joim  Fltagerald  Kennedy  In  the  46  years 
of  his  American  boyhood,  youth,  and  man- 
hood was  one  of  thoae  marked  by  deetlny 
for  a  role  In  history,  not  alone  of  his  own 
United  States  but  in  the  annals  of  the  free 
world  and  of  free  men.  His  fellow  Amer- 
icans, the  great  and  the  humble  everywhere, 
find  It  incredible  that  the  nitsnnnto  bullet 
from  a  sniper's  gim  would  close  so  abruptly, 
so  dreadfully,  the  final  chapter  of  this  too 
brief  biography— would  make  of  him  the 
fourth  of  our  martyred  Presidents. 

In  an  eventful  and  dramatic  life  of  public 
prominence  and  service  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy has  been  no  stranger  to  the  plaudits 
of  the  crowds,  the  accolades  accorded  our  na- 
tional heroes,  the  distinctions  deslgnaUng 
the  famous.  In  death,  he  has  received  the 
most  honest,  the  most  sincere,  and  the  most 
heartfelt  of  tributes,  an  outpouring  of  a  Na- 
tion's love  and  affection,  esteem,  and  recog- 
nition. The  eulogies  of  personal  friends 
and  admirers,  of  poUUcal  supporters  and  po- 
litical adversaries,  have  been  one  in  their  mu- 
tual  expression. 

Today  the  martyred  President  lies  In  a 
flag-draped  casket  In  the  Nation's  CapltoL 
The  burdens  and  responslbUlUes  of  his  office 
have  been  thru£t  upon  a  new  and  sorrowing 
President.  Governor  Dempsey  has  pro- 
claimed this  a  day  of  mourning  In  Connecti- 
cut. 

The  sympathies  of  oiu-  people.  Individually, 
and  coUecUvely.  for  the  family  of  the  slain 
president,  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  his  young 
daughter  and  son,  his  parenu,  and  all  who 
survive  him.  are  echoed  in  this  proclama- 
tion. Let  this  day  be  observed  in  our  State 
as  the  Governor  requests  us. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Post,  Nov.  23, 

1863  J 

Thx  Nation's  Tragedt 


[»Vom   the    New   Haven    (Conn.)    Journal- 
Courier,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
A  Marttkxd  PtxsmxNT 

Udt  S^°°  placidly  going  about  Its  noon- 
Hde  affairs  until  the  dark  hour  of  last  Frl- 
^y  8  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
\o-^^^'  *'^'^<*»  upon  W«  funeral  today  fol- 
lowing a  weekend  of  shocked  bereavement. 
woi,m''k  '°  ^^^ch.  Americans  normally 
aS^fl,t.».tf*^°f^«  "**  ^^^  solemnity 
bUKh^^^i"*'  °'  Thanksgiving  Day  has  been 
whTciTl^  ^k'  ">"«*«••  •  monstrous  crime 
^ch  touches  upon   the  Uves,  the  homes, 

Sf^i'lL?''"     The  prayers  for  the  dea<i 
■««  'or  a  beloved  President  are  on  mUUons 

cnc iBia 


Tragedy  stalked  nakedly  In  Texas  yeeterday 
when  an  assassin's  bullet  took  the  life  of 
President  Kennedy,  as  he  pressed  his  pre- 
viously triumphant  speaking  tour  in  the 
Lone  Star  State. 

But  this  grim  tragedy  concerned  not  only 
Its  noted  victim,  aixl  the  Governor  erf  l^xas 
who  was  woimded  by  the  same  rifle  burst,  but 
extended  to  ever-widening  circles  through- 
out this  country  and  the  free  world— yes, 
even  to  Communist  nations. 

The  tragic  event  also  ptlaced  an  overwhelm- 
ing burden  \ipon  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who 
yesterday  took  the  oath  as  President,  aa 
domestic  and  woiid  problems  have  moved 
toward  croasroads  In  which  vital  poUdes 
must  be  developed  and  decisive  acUons  taken. 
The  current  Issues  are  too  weU  known  to 
be  enumerated  here,  but  some  of  them  are 
taxes,  medlcsire.  Cuba.  Vietnam.  Cambodia, 
Berlin,  and  myriad  others.  The  new  Presi- 
dent, even  though  he  may  have  been  in  cloee 
confidence  with  the  martyred  President,  and 
U  famlUar  with  pending  situations,  mtist 
shoulder  the  task  ahead  and  maint^tn  the 
fine  balance  that  has  kept  us,  thus  far,  out 
of  direct  conflict  on  the  international  front 
and  out  of  recessionary  trends  at  home. 

Thus  the  sudden  and  ghastly  death  at 
President  Kennedy  cast  a  paU  over  the  world. 
In  world  chancelleries  lights  burned  fltfuUy. 
In  the  churches,  prayers  were  offered  for  the 
assassinated  Chief  Executive,  and  In  the 
hearts  of  his  countrymen,  rcgardleas  of  poU- 
tlcs,  there  was  sorrow. 

This  sorrow  was  not  only  for  the  imtlmely 
passing  of  a  yoimg  and  vigorous  President. 
It  contained  also  a  somber  feeling  of  worry 
over  what  portends  despite  the  normal  Amer- 
ican optimism  that  everything  wiU  work  out 
satisfactorily. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  President  Ken- 
nedy enunciated  a  major  precept  of  j;>atrlot- 
ism. 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you.  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  oowatry." 
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.   ^  ^*^  «!»»■  "go  fonner  President  Klaen- 
howw  added  this  sentextce  to  that  precept: 
Tlo  Uva  for  your  coimtry  is  a  duty  as  de- 
manding as  is  the  readiness  to  die  for  it " 

On  both  counts.  President  Kennedy  has' set 
the  example.  None  can  gainsay  that  he  Uved 
and  performed  his  duties  faithfuUy  as  he 
saw  them,  and  at  the  end,  he  gave  his  life. 

(From  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)    Telegram 
Nov.   as,   1963] 

Ma«TTXID    PaXBUtXHT 

A  tragedy  beyond  words  struck  our  Na- 
tion yesterday  when  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  assassinated.  Beyond  words.  In- 
deed, for  there  are  no  words  to  describe  the 
unconscionable  deed,  or  the  overwhelming 
grief  of  mllUons  of  Americans. 

The  facts  are  so  stark,  and  so  wretched, 
they  strike  aU  of  us  In  a  shocking  manner 
deeper  and  more  poignant  than  any  other 
type  of  sorrow.  The  President  of  the  United 
States,  young,  vigorous,  IntelUgent,  person- 
able—assassinated by  the  hand  of  a  wanton 
pitiless,  secret  foe. 

This  awftU  death,  which  Unka  Vbit  Presi- 
dent to  the  ranks  of  our  martyred  dead  Is  a 
profound  personal  and  woeful  lose  to  all 
of  us. 

Yesterday.  mllUona  of  Americans  differed 
which  Is  their  political  right,  in  the  natxire 
of  oiu-  democratic  government.  And  mo- 
ments after  President  Kennedy  had  con- 
cluded a  powerful  poUtical  address  and  began 
a  motorcade  procession  in  Dallas,  he  slumped. 
vlrtuaUy  in  the  arms  of  his  young  wile  a 
maniac's  victim.  ' 

A  hush  spread  from  Dallas  over  the  Na- 
tion as  the  tragic  message  reached  city  and 
hamlet  and  tears  welled  spontaneously. 
There  were  then  no  differences  of  poUUcal 
opinion,  no  Democrats,  no  EepubUcans  Ml 
Americans  were  awed  by  that  mysterious 
sense  of  loss  that  comes  with  death,  but  more 
especially  such  a  cruel  death. 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy,  on  her  first  trip  with  the 
President  after  her  own  personal  suffering 
and  to  their  lovely,  now  fatherless  chUdren— 
our  hearts  go  out— we  can  say  no  more. 

I  From     the     Bridgeport     (Conn.)     Stmdar 
Herald,  Nov.  24.  1968] 
A  Gbeat  Man  Dm  and  Yxt  Livn  ok 
"For  all  flesh  Is  as  graas.  and  aU  the  glory 

of  man  as  the  fiower  of  grass.     The  gnse 

withereth   and   the   fiower    thereof   faUeth 

away." 

Thus  does  the  scripture  oa  which  Joha 
Kennedy's  chiu-ch  and  faith  were  founded 
counsel  us  regarding  the  fleetlngly  transient 
character  of  human  life,  and  warn  us  that 

even  In  the  f uUest  flower  of  min^  and  body 

even  in  the  prime  of  life— the  grass  and  the 
flower  may  die  with  cruel  abruptness. 

But  the  same  scripture  and  the  same 
church  that  warn  of  fear  and  pestilence, 
agony  and  death,  teach  also  that  life  U 
eternal.  The  seed  Uvos  on;  the  seed  of  John 
Kennedy's  greatness  was  his  immortal  souL 

And  the  flower  lives  on  in  our  mind's  eye. 
The  flower  that  is  noble  and  beautiful  may 
perish  as  does  the  flesh,  but  its  Image  Uvea 
on  from  generation  unto  generation,  as  long 
as  men  have  memcwles  of  the  great  %nd  the 
good. 

The  flower  Ilres  on  as  the  remembrance  of 
a  President  with  courage  to  face  a  revolution 
whose  proportions  were  as  cataclysmic  In 
their  way  as  the  other  great  revolutionary 
chapters  In  American  history  were  In  theirs. 

Nor  was  tt  just  courage,  but  a  determina- 
tion to  vouchsafe  equality  and  opportimlty 
to  the  Negro  as  no  President  other  than  Lin- 
coln had  done  before. 

The  flower  of  a  great  nfe  Uves  on,  too.  in 
other  Images  of  courage  which  men  will  Iden- 
tify with  John  Kennedy  as  long  as  history 
l»  read— the  courage  to  stand  up  firmly  to  an 
aggressive  totalitarian  power  when  doing  so 
could  hare  meant  immt-n»T^f  nnclaar  annlhl- 
latton. 
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And  the  courage,  too,  to  stand  up  to  cor- 
porate tntranslgnence  -vhen  Its  demands  for 
greater  profits  could  have  had  catastrophic 
effects  on  the  economy. 

His  coxirage  we  shall  remember,  and  his 
nobility  of  character,  and  the  strength  of 
his  patience  with  men  and  circumstances 
that  often  made  the  Presidency  a  painful 
ordeal. 

And  the  flower  of  a  great  life  lives  on  In  th^ 
Image  of  a  man  of  great  compassion.  Never 
has  any  administration.  Indeed,  any  head  of 
any  government  anywhere,  exerted  so  much 
leadership  in  behalf  of  the  physically  and 
mentally  and  cultiirally  disadvantaged. 

More  than  any  President,  John  Kennedy 
viewed  as  one  of  the  key  roles  of  Government 
that  of  an  agent  of  a  humanitarian  society 
lending  its  encouragement  and  support  to 
those  unable  to  fend  for  themselves. 

Those  who  were  dearest  to  President  Ken- 
nedy have  from  childhood  been  8teep>ed  in  an 
unshakable  faith  that  the  souls  of  the  good 
live  on  eternally.  And  Americans  of  every 
faith  who  know  of  John  Kennedy's  works 
know  that  the  flower  of  this  noble  spirit  can- 
not really  die,  for  its  roots  are  grounded  In 
enduring  greatness. 


(Prom  the  Water  bury   (Conn.)   Republican. 
Nov.  23,  1963) 

JOHM  P.  KBfWZDT 

*lEtemal  rest  grant  tmto  him  •  •  •  and  let 
perpetual  light  shine  upon  him." 

The  shock  and  horror  at  the  death  by 
Msnwilnntion  of  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy, 
3«th  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  confounds  this  Nation  and  the 
world  of  nations. 

His  death  has  struck  profound  tragedy 
in  the  soul  of  America.  Stunned  as  must 
be  every  feeling  human,  sympathy  flows  to 
the  members  cA  the  Kennedy  family  In  their 
most  excruciating  hoxir. 

Yesterday's  cruel  history  has  enervated 
Americans  and  made  awful  pause  in  the 
lives  of  citlaens  bereaved  of  their  President. 
The  Nation  mourns  and  wonders,  and  mixed 
with  sorrow  Is  the  pulse  of  outrage  at  so 
despicable  an  act.  a  deed  aU  the  more  chUl- 
ing  because  of  the  pathos  of  Its  context. 
No  one  can  visualise  Mrs.  Kennedy  cradling 
her  husband's  head  and  not  feel  emotion 
physically. 

As  of  this  writing  the  man  who  com- 
mitted the  murder  of  John  P.  Kennedy  Is  not 
positively  IdenUfled,  but  he  will  be  the  ob- 
ject of  this  !fatlon'8  wrath  as  he  has  been 
the  agent  of  Its  terrlUe  lose. 

Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson,  because  at  the 
murder  In  his  native  Ttexas,  which  could 
have  claimed  his  life  too,  has  been  sworn 
in  as  the  new  President  of  the  United  States 
In  solemnity  and  grief,  and  to  him  devolve 
the  awesome  duties  of  Chief  Executive  in  an 
hour  of  po-sonal  and  national  distress. 

What  can  and  will  be  said  and  written 
about  John  P.  Kennedy  the  man  and  John 
P.  Kennedy  the  President  will  be  here  left 
to  less  trying  hours.  His  death  has  Jolted 
the  fabric  of  all  contemj>orary  affairs  and 
few  things  in  our  national  and  international 
life  will  be  unaffected. 

At  this  hour,  while  our  country  absorbs 
the  shock  and  the  body  of  President  Kennedy 
lies  in  state,  grief  holds  dominion.  The 
President  held  a  special  place  In  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Waterbury,  a  place  now 
darkened  by  his  death.  He  promised,  at  his 
second  electrifying  appearance  on  the  green 
Just  over  a  year  ago,  that  he  would  come 
back  to  Waterbxiry  at  3  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing—to  speak  to  the  people  of  a  city  he 
had  identified  with  his  presidential  victory 
and  whose  enthusiasm  had  evidently  touched 
him.  The  crowd  roared  and  there  was  no 
doubt  In  any  observer's  min/i  that  Water- 
bury  would  have  been  there  again  in  No- 
vember 19«4.  IX  It  had  to  brave  a  firestorm. 


Perhaps,  a  year  from  now.  there  wlU  be 

somebody  on  the  green  in  symbolic  waiting. 

John  P.  Kennedy  is  dead.    Lei  ui  moiun. 

(Prom  the  Waterbury  (Conn.)  American, 
Nov.  as,  1963] 

JOHM    P.    KZNMXDT 

Why? 

Persistently,  hour  after  hour,  this  question 
pushes  Itself  to  the  forefront. 
Why? 

The  shocking  news  of  the  assassination  of 
the  35th  President  of  the  United  States. 
John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy.  Is  almost  unbe- 
lievable. The  rational  mind  tries  futilely 
to  tell  Itself  that  this  has  not  really  hap- 
pened— not  in  the  year  1963  in  a  nation 
which  considers  Itself  civilized  and  a  leader 
in  the  fight  for  human  freedom. 

Yet  the  facts  are  there — cold  and  harsh 
and  Inescapable. 

John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy,  aged  46,  a  citi- 
zen, a  veteran,  and  a  statesman  is  dead. 

The  yotmgest  man  ever  to  be  elected  to 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  the  first 
President  to  profess  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith,  a  man  of  courage,  conviction,  and 
ideals;  a  man  with  a  warm  smile,  a  strong 
handclasp,  and  an  overwhelming  personality 
has  suddenly  been  taken  from  us  by  the  act 
of  a  maniac — and  the  whole  world  shudders. 
Why? 

We  wish  we  knew. 

But,  falling  to  iinderstand,  we  must  neces- 
sarily turn  to  what  lies  ahead.  Presently 
we  are  confronted  with  tragedy  and  sorrow 
and  grief — and  they  will  be  with  us  for  many 
months  to  come. 

Even  as  we  individually  experience  a  sense 
of  physical  illness — an  experience  multiplied 
millions  of  XXrcyu  over  in  homes  all  across  the 
Nation — we  must  be  aware  that  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  such  a  man  as  to  point  a 
friendly  finger  toward  his  countrymen  and 
say,  in  effect  : 

"Keep  punching." 

The  causes  for  which  he  fought  and 
pleaded  are  still  with  us.  TTiey  will  not  dis- 
appear because  he  has  passed,  nor  will  they 
be  relegated  to  oblivion  because  his  hand 
has  lost  its  strength. 

Ideas  and  Ideals  live  on  long  after  the  men 
who  conceive  and  support  them  leave  these 
mortal  shores.  Even  out  of  the  present 
tragedy  there  is  hope  extant — and  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  nothing  if  not  a  man  of  hope 
for  the  future,  for  the  Improvement  of  the 
lot  of  his  fellows,  for  peace  and  brotherhood 
among  men. 

We  must  mourn  his  passing — but  we  vavrnt 
not  let  our  sorrow  obscure  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  man  of  faith,  a  man  who  did  not  be- 
lieve that  he  had  all  the  answers,  but  only 
that  he  had  an  opportunity  to  lead  in  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  right  direction;  to 
set  a  course  which  others  could  follow,  lead- 
ing toward  a  better  and  brighter  world. 

We  are  stricken — but  we  would  be  letting 
him  down  if  we  failed  to  pursue  the  objec- 
tives which  he  so  fervently  and  conscien- 
tiously sought. 

We  grieve  for  his  family  and  his  close 
friends — yet  all  the  while  knowing  that  they 
must  hold  close  to  their  hearts  a  special 
share  of  the  gratitude  of  a  nation  for  his 
stalwart  and  courageous  leadership  in  times 
that  tried  men's  soqLb. 

(Pr(»n      the     Ansonla      (Conn.)      Evening 

Sentinel.  Nov.  23,  1968] 

John  Pitzoxxalo  Kknnkdt 

When  the  fact  of  the  President's  death  had 

penetrated  the  shock  most  of  us  experienced 

yesterday,  there  followed  a  sickening  feeling 

as   we  contemplated   the  hiunan  depravity 

that  could  coldly  undertake  so  cowardly  a 

deed. 

The  dreadful  news  that  an  assassin's  bullet 
had  slain  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy,  36th 
President  of  the  United  SUtee,  in  his  46th 


year,  stunned  his  fellow  citizens  and  the 
civUlaed  world  almost  to  disbelief.  The 
lethal  attack  from  a  cowardly  ambush  struck 
down  a  leader  whose  approach  to  the  difflcul- 
Ues  that  beset  o\ir  times  often  invited  con- 
troversy, yet  his  high  courage,  sharp  IntelU- 
gence.  dedicated  devotion  to  the  good  of  his 
country  as  he  saw  it.  and  decent  family  lue 
ecuTied  almost  universal  respect  from  his 
fellow  Americans. 

The  President's  triumphal  cavalcade  had 
moved  through  DaUas  streets  lined  with  tens 
of  thousands  cheering  him  and  his  good  and 
loyal  wife.  Moments  later  he  was  dying  in 
her  arms.  The  sympathy  of  Americans  goes 
out  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  in  her  sudden  sorrow 
that  is  almost  beyond  comprehension. 

Those  who  saw  what  was  happening  in 
that  Dallas  street  could  hardly  believe  their 
eyes.  None  was  more  stunned  than  Vice 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  native 
Texan,  who  had  sought  the  Presidency  in 
vain  in  1960  and  was  now  to  have  It  thrust 
upon  him  through  a  national  tragedy.  A« 
he  undertook  the  onerous  obligations  of  the 
Presidency,  the  Nation's  new  Chief  ExecuUve 
spoke  with  sadness  and  humility.  The  coun- 
try he  said,  had  suffered  a  sad  loss  and  he  s 
personal  one.  The  world  shares  Uie  loss,  hi 
said,  with  Mrs.  Kennedy. 

"I  will  do  my  best — that  Is  all  I  can  da 
I  ask  yoxir  help  and  God's,"  the  new  Presi- 
dent said. 

The  youth,  vigor,  and  buoyancy  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  had  commanded  wide  admlis- 
tlon.  His  self-possession  In  the  face  of  crlsli 
had  rallied  the  NaUon  in  the  eyeball  con- 
frontation over  the  Cuban  missiles.  He  hsd 
given  far  more  than  lipservlce  to  the  prin- 
ciple that  American  liberties  are  the  right  of 
all  Americans  regardless  of  race. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  first  of  Romsa 
Catholic  faith  to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency, 
Only  a  weeks  ago  he  had  been  recognized  by 
a  representaUve  body  of  the  Protestant 
churches  of  the  country  with  an  award  thst 
testified  to  their  sincere  respect  for  him. 

The  news  of  his  assassination  was  received 
around  the  world  with  deep  sense  of  shock. 
No  one  ever  knows  the  full  extent  to  which 
a  bullet  directed  by  malice  may  alter  history. 
As  the  world  mourns  John  P.  Kennedyi 
tragic  death,  and  recommends  him  to  Ood 
in  its  prayers,  men  of  good  wlU  everywben 
will  also  pray  earnestly  that  his  successor, 
President  Johnson,  may  find  strength,  cour- 
age and  divine  help  to  guide  our  ship  of 
destiny  on  tomorrow's  troubled  seas. 

I  Prom  the  Bristol  (Conn.)  Press, 

Nov.  23,  1963] 

Thx  Nation  Moukns 

John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy,  46,  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States  is  dead. 

A  saddened  nation  Is  still  in  a  state  of 
shock  at  the  tragedy  in  Dallas  which  shook 
the  entire  civilized  world.  The  bullet  of  s 
psychopathic  sniper  sped  from  an  upper 
floor  of  a  warehouse  overlooking  the  presi- 
dential motorcade,  and  in  a  fraction  of 
time  dealt  the  lethal  blow  which  snuffed 
out  the  life  of  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
greatest  free  nation  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

Two  hours  earlier  at  his  home  in  Uvalde, 
Ttex..  former  Vice  President  John  Nance 
Gamer,  giving  a  press  interview  on  the 
occasion  of  his  95th  birthday,  had  said  that 
he  believed  that  John  Kennedy  would  prove 
to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  thli 
Nation  ever  had. 

Trxily,  in  the  midst  of  life  we  all  face 
death. 

Disbelief,  shock,  grief  and  anger  that 
such  a  terrible  thing  could  happen  In  this 
land  of  ours  were  the  sensations  which 
swept  the  Nation  in  that  order. 

Although  the  predominant  feelings  of  the 
people  are  of  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  popiilar 
President  and  sympathy  for  the  bereaved 
family,  it  would  most  certainly  be  the  fer- 
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vent  wish  of  the  UM  President  that  the 
Nation's  business  Is  paramount  and  must  be 
carried  on  regardless. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  deserving 
of  the  consideration  and  support  of  the  entire 
Nation  as  be  uxulertakes  the  tremendous 
burden  vhlch  we  place  on  our  highest  gov- 
ernment official. 

Yet  time  is  not  so  fleeting  that  we  cannot 
take  a  moment  to  cherish  the  memory  of 
a  vigorous  leader,  a  great  himianltarlan,  a 
Christian  gentleman  who  loved  his  fellow 
n»"  and  was  dedicated  to  promoting  the 
best  interests  of  the  Nation  which  he  served 
go  well  for  far  too  short  a  time. 

For  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy  was  all  of 
these. 

A  courageous  young  chief  of  state  has  died 
In  the  service  of  his  country. 

May  he  rest  In  peace. 

(Prom   the   Danbxn7    (Conn.)    News-Times. 
Nov.  23,  1963] 
Thc  Woblo  Mouxhs 

Many  an  American  awakened  this  morn- 
ing with  a  vague  hope  that  this  had  all  been 
%  bad  dream,  that  the  tragic  events  of  Fri- 
day, November  22.  1963,  had  not  really  taken 
place. 

But  the  disbelief  so  evident  yesterday  with 
the  first  reports  that  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  had  been  shot  in  Dallas  had  long 
gi»en  way  to  worldwide  sorrow  and  to  horror 
U  s  monstrous  deed. 

Sorrow  with  and  sympathy  for  Mrs.  Jacque- 
line Kennedy  and  her  two  young  children, 
now  fatherless  for  thetr  third  and  sixth 
birthdays  next  week.  And  for  the  grieving 
parenu  and  other  merahers  of  the  closely 
knit  Kennedy  family.  Indeed,  sorrow  for  the 
Nation  itself. 

And  horror  at  the  Infamous  act  which 
muffed  out  the  life  of  a  young,  vigoroios  and 
popular  President  In  the  prime  of  his  life. 

This  was  the  fourth  assassination  of  an 
American  President  in  a  Uttle  more  than  98 
years.  As  a  world  tragedy  it  ranks  with  the 
national  tragedy  of  the  first  aasasslnaUon. 
that  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 

It  la  Ironic  that  John  Pltogerald  Kennedy, 
who  had  worked  so  hard,  and  with  such 
P«EMverance,  to  avert  world  violence,  which 
ooold  culminate  only  In  nuclear  war,  was 
Wmself  the  victim  of  violence. 

Yet,  as  we  look  back  over  events  of  the 
psst  few  years,  this  in  a  way  is  not  sur- 
Prtaiag.  In  far  too  many  Instances,  in  this 
country  and  in  this  hemisphere.  extremisU 
of  the  right  and  of  the  left  have  found  per- 
•ustion  unavailing  and  have  turned  to  vio- 
lent means. 

The  attack  on  Ambassador  Stevenson,  also 
In  Dallas,  was  one  recent  Instance.  Bomb- 
log*  and  shootings  elsewhere — most  note- 
worthy the  murder  of  four  Sunday  school 
tots  In  a  Negro  chiuxh  In  Birmingham — was 
another. 

■^e  national  horror  alt  the  assassination 
or  President  Kennedy  should  have  the  salu- 
tary effect  of  tximing  aU  from  the  path  of 
«olence  and  toward  the  path  of  peace  which 
ne  unfailingly  pursued. 

Genuine  sorrow  surged  through  the  nation 
yesterday  and  continued  to  sweU  today, 
"ew.  as  elsewhere,  people  felt  as  if  they  had 
wet  a  member  of  their  own  family.  Events 
off^r    '^^°'^®^®**'     ***"*     UAlt<!i    and    prayer* 

President  Kennedy  will  be  rememberwl  for 
mml  ^^M'^K^— 'or  »^  heroism  as  a  PT  boat 
comxnander  in  World  War  U,  for  his  Intel- 
^tual  and  literary  qualities,  for  his  servic. 
♦7.  ,  ^'^te.  for  his  poUtlcal  "savvy"  and 
"Teieas  campaigning. 

hi?««*'I'  ^  '^^  remembered,  of  course,  for 

C^.\?  ^  y**"  "  President,  his  champion- 

Sf  L^^^^^-  ^^  ""Ivocacy  of  human  rights. 

Sion^"^*  "^»^^  '°'  '^orld  peace  and 
nauonal  prosperity  *— >~ 

of"Sl.''nn*.^o'^**  Kennedy.  S5th  President 
01  the  United  SUtes,  died  Friday  in  the  Une 
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ct  duty.  The  world  mourns  a  great  leader, 
the  country  a  truly  great  American  and  New 
England  one  who  was  outstaoding  among  Its 
many  famous  sons. 


(From  the  Greenwich  (Corm.)  Time.  Nov.  25 

1963] 

A  Nation  MouaNa 

The  United  States  has  passed  through  the 

saddest,  most  grief -stricken  weekend  in  its 

entire   history.     The   85th   President  of  the 

United  States,  John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy,  was 

bTirted  this  afternoon  In  Arlington  National 

Cemetery. 

John  P.  Kennedy  died  on  Friday  afternoon 
in  Dallas,  Tex.,  a  half  hour  after  a  sniper's 
bullet  hit  him  as  he  rode  alongside  his  wife 
in  a  happy  motorcade.  As  the  news  quickly 
spread  throughout  the  Nation,  Americans 
were  stunned.  Heads  shook  in  disbelief. 
It  was  difficult  to  understand.  How  could 
such  a  thing  happen  in  the  UxUted  States? 

A  deep,  dark  sorrow  and  despair  descended 
on  the  land.  The  loss  of  the  President  Is  a 
personal  thing  to  each  and  every  American. 
The  relationship  of  a  President  and  his 
countrymen  cuU  across  all  lines  of  parties 
and  creeds.  The  assassin's  bullet  brought 
a  personal,  heartfelt  grief. 

Words  cannot  describe  the  national  hor- 
ror. John  P.  Kennedy,  who  was  dedicated 
to  and  worked  ao  hard  for  peace,  for  the 
avoidance  of  world  violence,  for  tolerance, 
became  the  victim  of  hate  and  violence. 

John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy  typified  the 
emergence  of  the  world  Into  a  new  era,  the 
space  age.  Young,  fiery,  courageous,  deter- 
mined, and  able,  he  was  a  man  who  perse- 
vered in  standing  for  what  he  thought  was 
right.  His  youthful  exuberance  coupled  with 
high  intelligence  and  with  deep  devotion  to 
his  country,  caii^t  the  fancy  and  imagina- 
tion of  America  and  the  world. 

We  will  never  know  the  dimensions  of 
greatness  that  John  P.  Kennedy  might  have 
reached  in  the  coming  years.  The  effects  of 
his  loss  on  the  Nation  and  the  world  in 
the  Immediate  future  cannot  be  assessed  at 
thU  time. 

His  comparatively  brief  career  was  one  of 
public  service — In  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, the  U.8.  Senate,  and  the  Presidency. 
He  easily  could  have  chosen  a  life  of  leisure 
Instead.  But  as  his  career  and  stature  grew, 
his  dedication  centered  on  human  rights 
and  the  equality  of  men. 

(Ftom  the  Manchester  (Conn.)  Evening 

Herald,  Nov  23.  1963] 

John  P.  Kznnkdt 

The  youth  of  him  and  the  gallantry  of 
him  are  tied  in  together. 

They  made  a  beautiful  human  combina- 
tion to  be  mined  by  one  mad  bullet  plow- 
ing Its  way  through  his  bone  and  flesh. 

He  was  young,  and  he  was  gallant,  and 
he  was  full  of  a  dry  sophisticated  human. 

Perhaps  the  humor  helped  make  him  seem 
the  most  Intelligent  President  of  oiu-  times. 

He  could  usually  see  himself,  and  one  who 
sees  himself  can  see  others  well,  including 
his  opponents. 

There  was  a  time  when  some  of  us  were 
a  little  frightened  of  his  youth.  We  thought 
that,  when  he  actually  got  into  the  cold  war 
battle  he  had  talked  about  so  much,  he  was 
at  first  nervous  and  uncertain.  But  when 
we  saw  him  settle  down,  and  blood  himself, 
until  he  got  to  be  able  to  fight  with  mag- 
nanimity and  tolerance  toward  his  enemy  as 
well  as  considerable  mastery. 

But  even  when  that  Judgment  he  was  al- 
ways talking  about  may  have  been  a  little 
uncertain,  he  never  lacked  for  courage.  He 
had  the  best  kind — the  courage  to  be  gentle, 
the  courage  to  go  calmly  against  an  hysteri- 
cal general  trend  of  surface  nonsense,  the 
courage  to  take  the  full  and  single  respon- 


slbiuty  for  a  mistake  which  may  have 
created  by  many. 
He  had  the  oouraga  always  to  be  hiawelf . 

He  had  the  supreme  oourage  to  make  him- 
self the  leader  In  the  direct  and  neoanary 
assault  on  one  of  the  great  barriers  unworth- 
ily stirvlvlng  In  this  democracy  at  ouzs. 

When  he  had  dared  to  fight  that  battle, 
and  had  won,  the  main  domestic  effort  of 
his  ad  uinistraUon  pressed  on  towazvt  a  sec- 
on    great  battle  of  the  same  naturv. 

These  domestic  batUes.  the  other  great 
battle  being  fought  in  the  whole  world,  were 
such  as  to  breed  extremist  emoUons  in  the 
minds  of  men.  or  to  enlist  the  partisanship 
of  sick  men  in  search  of  extremist  emotions. 

Yesterday  some  of  this  irrational  ugUnesa 
took  the  shape  and  concentrated  power  of  a 
bullet. 

When  a  culprit  is  found  guilty,  then  wlU 
also  be  some  guUt  for  the  climate  which  pro- 
duced and  Inspired  him. 

Let  us  try  to  cleanse  ourselves,  not  merely 
by  condemnation  and  punishment,  but  by 
trying  to  make  some  of  our  own  Uvlng  a 
tribute  to  the  nxemory  of  this  clean,  gallant, 
literate,  humor-gifted,  excellence-dedicated 
young  leader. 

All  the  qualities  in  John  P.  Kennedy 
seemed  to  add  up  to  one  final  denominator. 

He  was  a  civilized  man,  who  fought  against 
barbarism  at  home  and  abroad. 

This  was  in  his  character  as  well  as  In  Us 
action.  His  hope  for  and  belief  In  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  world  In  which  men  treated  each 
other  as  dvUiaed  human  beings  was  the  dom- 
inant theme  of  his  living. 

The  degree  to  which  our  living  still  falls 
short  of  that  civilized  state  became  the  mark 
of  his  dying. 

The  hcH-ror  of  the  sacrifice  to  which  he 
headed,  combined  with  the  nobility  with 
which  hei"  followed  his  path  at  duty  f»nd 
principle  toward  whatever  the  danger  might 
be,  made  the  imperfect  torch  of  civilization 
flame  higher  as  he  passed  it  on. 

[Prom  the  Merlden  (Conn.)  Journal  Nov  28 
1963] 

Tm     ASSASSINATIOK    OF   A   PaXSOSNT 

John  F.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States,  has  been  cut  off  in  his  prime  by  th« 
bullet  of  a  vile  »MaT«rH 

The  whole  Nation  sorrows  today  for  tha 
loss  of  this  vital  young  leader  who,  like  other 
martyred  Presidents,  has  given  his  life  for 
his  country. 

The  office  of  President  Is  one  of  great  risk. 
The  man  who  fills  It  U  always  in  danger. 
Security  precauUons,  as  it  has  been  demon- 
strated again  and  again,  are  never  an  abso- 
lute safeguard-  A  high-powered  rifle,  with 
telescopic  slghU.  in  the  hands  of  a  sharp- 
shooter with  the'wiU  and  the  desire  to  kill, 
can  penetrate  the  screen  of  safeguards  set  up 
by  ttie  Secret  Service. 

When  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
and  Senator  Maloney.  with  Gov.  WUbur  Cross 
drove  into  Crown  Street  Square  In  an  open 
car.  all  oi  the  surrounding  buildings  were 
searched  for  their  protecUon.  Again  when 
President  Harry  S.  Tnmian  spoke  from  a 
platform  in  front  of  the  Record -Journal 
building,  the  President's  guards  surveyed 
every  spot  from  which  a  rifle  might  have 
been  trained  upon  him.  Yet  those  who 
occupied  the  platform  remarked  that  It  would 
have  been  easy  for  an  assassin,  mingling  with 
the  crowd,  to  have  plunged  a  knife  into  his 
back  or  to  have  shot  him  at  close  range.  A 
President  takes  such  risks  everywhere  he 
goes.  He  lives  in  constant  danger,  and  knows 
It.  If  he  thought  of  his  own  safety  at  all 
times,  he  would  be  a  craven  unfitted  to  be  the 
Chief  Executive  of  a  great  nation.  President 
Kennedy,  a  World  War  n  hero,  was  a  brave 
man— as  brave  as  any  President  we  have 
ever  known. 

All  Americans,  regardless  of  thetr  political 
afBliaUons,  hav*  a  deep  sens*  of  peraonal 
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loM  In  this  tnic«d7.  They  mourn  for  a  cr«at 
num  who  stood  by  his  beliefs  and  proclaimed 
them  to  the  world.  They  mourn  that  he  can 
never  achieve  the  goals  for  which  be  had 
fought.  They  sympathlae  with  hU  bereaved 
wife,  his  fatherless  children,  his  parents,  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  the  whole  closely  united 
Kennedy  family. 

Now  comes  the  turning  of  the  page,  the 
beginning  of  a  new  chapter.  Lyndon  9. 
Johnson  has  been  sworn  in  as  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  It  Is  a  matter  of  rec- 
ord that  the  new  President  aspired  to  the 
ofDce  which  he  now  occupies  when  be  con- 
tested with  John  P.  Kennedy  for  the  Demo- 
cratic Presidential  nomination.  It  Is  a  mat- 
ter of  record  that,  despite  the  keen  compe- 
tition between  these  able  men,  prior  to  and  at 
the  convention,  it  was  Kennedy  who  chose 
Johnson  as  his  running  mate.  Whatever 
their  differences  had  been,  the  pair  achieved 
close  harmony  in  their  relationship  as  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President. 

The  Nation  should  close  ranks  behind 
President  Johnson  at  this  critical  moment  of 
history.  He  Is  a  man  of  proven  ability  and 
long  experience  in  government.  We  feel  sure 
that  he  will  acq\ilt  himself  well  In  the  posi- 
tion which  has  been  thrust  upon  him. 

[Prom  the  Merlden  (Conn.)  Morning  Record. 

Nov.  23.   19631 

Ths  Nation   Moxtuns 

We  In  the  United  States  of  America  are 
completely  stunned.  So  catastrophic  is  the 
assassination  of  the  President  that  we  are 
unable  as  yet  to  assess  the  measure  of  oiir 
loss.     The  suddenness  of  It  all  is  appalling. 

Nearly  a  century  ago  Lincoln  was  assassi- 
nated as  he  sat  in  the  theater.  The  next 
morning  he  was  dead.  Some  years  later 
President  Garfield  was  shot  soon  after  tak- 
ing office.  He  lingered  for  some  months  but 
died  as  a  result  of  the  attack.  Just  after  the 
turn  of  the  century.  President  McKinley  fell 
at  the  hands  of  eni  assassin.  Again  there  was 
a  gap  between  the  crime  Itself  and  resiiltant 
death — time  In  which  to  condition  a  coun- 
try's reflexes  to  the  tragedy.  This  unhappy 
Friday  noon  the  end  came  almost  at  once 
with  dreadful  finality. 

How  tragic  is  such  a  death.  How  waste- 
ful of  the  youth,  vigor,  talent,  experience. 
and  capability  for  growth  in  leadership  of 
this  man  who  has  served  us  diligently  and 
faithfully  for  nearly  3  years  In  the  highest 
office  of  the  land. 

Few  of  us  either  In  his  own  party  or  of  the 
opposition  have  agreed  with  John  Kennedy 
on  every  one  of  his  policies  and  activities 
as  Chief  Executive.  Americans  are  independ- 
ent thinkers.  There  seldom  is  unanimity 
and  there  hasn't  been  during  this  adminis- 
tration. But,  as  our  President,  Mr.  Kennedy 
has  had  our  full  allegiance.  He  won  our 
admiration  as  a  hard  worker,  quick  thinker, 
and  coiirageous  official.  We  quickened  with 
pride  in  him  for  the  speedlness  of  his  rise 
as  a  world  figure.  We  have  loved  his  Image 
as  an  adored  amd  adoring  parent,  as  a  hus- 
band Jiistiflably  proud  of  his  lovely  and 
talented  wife,  as  a  man  of  personal  charm 
and  brilliant  Intellect. 

The  loss  cannot  be  measured.  Our  hearts 
ache  for  Mrs.  Kennedy  who  has  graced  the 
White  House  these  past  2  years  and  10 
months.  We  grieve  for  the  two  yoxmg  Ken- 
nedys who  had  to  share  their  daddy  with 
the  public  and  who  will  have  only  childish 
memories  of  hie  glowing  flgxire  to  carry  with 
them  through  the  years.  Our  sympathy  goes 
to  President  Kennedy's  parents  and  to  his 
devoted  brothers  and  sisters.  Everybody 
shares  in  their  bereavement.  And  we  are 
sorry  for  our  United  States  that  is  meeUng 
a  naUonal  tragedy  of  great  proportions,  as 
we  pay  our  last  respects  to  a  man  whose  life 
has  been  snuffed  out  by  a  dastardly  deed. 
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{From  the  Middletown  (Oonn.)  Press.  Nov. 
23.  1963] 

John  KonneoT 
John  Fltcgerald  Kennedy,  the  3fith  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  Is  dead  of  an 
assassin's  bullet.  He  died  with  the  quest 
of  reason  In  his  mind,  with  the  vision  of 
peace  In  his  eyes,  and  with  the  hope  of  a 
more  perfect  union  for  all  Americans  In  his 
heart. 

All  this  he  sought  for  us  with  gallantry 
and  grace,  with  charm  and  wit.  with  energy 
and  purpose,  and  with  the  unwavering 
knowledge  that  this  Republic,  aa  he  once 
said.  Is  "unwilling  to  witness  or  permit  the 
slow  undoing  of  those  human  rights  to  which 
this  Nation  has  always  been  committed,  and 
to  which  we  are  committed  today  at  home 
and  around  the  world."  May  it  be  so,  as 
we  try  to  orient  ourselves  in  this  overpower- 
ing hour,  that  this  should  be  his  remem- 
brance. 

Our  citizens  are  still  stunned  beyond  all 
belief;  as  Adlal  Stevenson  said,  an  event 
such  as  this  Is  beyond  Instant  comprehen- 
sion. Here  in  our  land  of  great  civilization 
the  fires  of  hate  have  burned  so  Intensely 
that  our  President  is  dead.  WUly  Brandt 
in  Berlin  said  It  first:  A  light  has  gone  out. 
This  Is  the  sad  truth.  There  will  be  many 
men  in  the  future  of  our  country  who  can 
fulfill  the  constitutional  role  of  the  Presi- 
dency with  reason,  Intelligence,  and  good 
heart:  certainly  there  have  been  such  In  the 
past.  But  few  men  could  articulate  and 
personify  all  that  is  the  best  about  this 
country,  and  refresh  for  all  disbelievers,  the 
truth  that  this  Is  a  youthful,  vigorous  coun- 
try whose  destiny  lies  not  In  the  past  but  in 
the  great  years  to  come. 

That  is  why,  perhaps,  his  death  means  so 
much  to  us  all.  His  work  was  unfinished. 
His  hopes  had  been  defined,  but  only  a  few 
had  been  culminated.  Even  those  who  dis- 
agreed with  his  methods,  often  agreed  with 
his  alms. 

At  his  inaugiiral  he  touched  upon  the 
dilemma  of  the  man  of  the  20th  century  in 
a  world  beset  by  the  cold  war.  "Let  us 
never  negotiate  out  of  fear,"  he  said.  "But 
let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate."  To  a  world 
struggling  in  misery,  he  described  the  prag- 
matic reasons  for  oiur  help:  "If  a  free  society 
cannot  help  the  many  who  are  poor,  it  can- 
not save  the  few  who  are  rich." 

In  office,  he  tried  to  give  national  reality 
to  the  challenge  as  he  saw  it:  "Since  this 
country  was  foimded.  each  generation  of 
Americans  has  been  sununoned  to  give  testi- 
mony to  Its  national  loyalty.  The  graves 
of  young  Americans  who  answered  the  call 
to  service  sxirround  the  globe."  In  peace  he 
tried  to  approach  this  higher  testimony. 
Now  that  globe  has  one  more  grave. 
When  the  tragedy  slammed  into  the  con- 
sciousness of  America  yeeterday.  the  reac- 
tion of  most  people  was  that  the  deed  must 
have  been  done  by  a  John  Blrcher  or  a  zealot 
In  the  cause  of  segregation.  It  now  appears 
that  this  was  not  the  case,  and  that  there 
U  a  strong  possibility  that  the  lunacy  of  the 
left,  and  not  the  right,  was  responsible.  In 
one  sense  It  makes  little  difference,  because 
assassinations  are  always  the  child  of  ex- 
tremism. There  is  no  radical  cause  for  which 
an  American  President  should  die,  because 
It  Is  our  national  Judgment  that  he  should 
live  to  fight  the  fight  for  which  he  was 
elected. 

Walt  Whitman,  writing  in  1866  upon  the 
death  of  Lincoln,  said  It  rightly  in:  "O  Cap- 
tain! My  Captain!" 

"My  Captain  does  not  answer,  his  lips  are  pale 

and  still. 
My  father  does  not  feel  my  arm,  he  has  no 

pulse  nor  will. 
The  ship  is  anchored  safe  and  sound,  its 

voyage  closed  and  done. 
From  fearful  trip  the  victor  ship  comes  in 

with  object  won; 


Exult  O  shores,  and  ring  O  Bellsl 
But  I  with  mournful  tread. 
Walk  the  deck  my  Captain  Ilea, 
Fallen  cold  and  dead." 

As  If  to  Insure  that  ova  ship  of  state  does 
not  falter.  Democrats  and  Republicans.  Prot- 
estants and  Catholics  and  Jews,  southemeri 
and  northerners,  easterners  and  westerners 
white  and  Negro,  all  were  united  yesterday 
In  grief  and  silent  pledge  to  the  Republic 
while  around  the  world,  queens  and  pontifli 
expressed  their  bereavement.  In  Berlin  la 
that  separated  enclave  of  freedom,  the  (in- 
dies are  to  be  lit  at  night  in  memory,  and 
even  also  In  Moecow,  the  captain  of  the  guard 
who  stands  over  Lenin's  tomb,  expressed 
sorrow  at  the  death  of  the  man  who  had 
tried,  with  principle,  to  bring  peace  to  all 
men. 

President  Kennedy  yesterday  was  In  Texas, 
a  land  that  shelters  many  who  felt  little 
comity  with  his  views.  He  beUeved  he  should 
go  there  and  he  had  prepared  a  short  speech 
that  will  rank  with  his  best.  But  Instead 
of  giving  It,  he  was  shot  down,  falling  un- 
conscious Into  the  arms  of  his  wife.  For  b« 
preeence.  we  shoxild  not  grieve,  she  would 
have  wanted  It  no  other  way.  her  heart  would 
only  have  been  heavier  if  she  had  not  ben 
there.  Nor  shotild  we  think  thoughts  of 
vengeance,  nor  have  misguided  regreu  as  to 
why  it  happened.  Unooln  died  because  ol 
his  oompaaslon,  it  would  have  advanced  no 
cause  to  have  President  Kennedy  martyrwl 
In  the  service  of  clvU  rights  or  constitu- 
tionalism or  even  antlcommunlsm. 

Now.  as  well,  we  have  to  countenance  Ute 
ugly  fact  that  the  Individual  accused  of  the 
murder  of  the  President  was  a  self-avowed 
Marxist,  an  ex-patrlot  resident  o*  the  Soviet 
Union,  and  the  local  chairman  of  the  Pair 
Play  for  Cuba  Committee,  an  organization 
which  was  purportedly  originated  In  the 
country  by  a  gift  of  W.OOC  from  Raul  Castro, 
the  brother  of  Fidel  Castro.  Nations  have 
gone  to  war  for  as  much;  the  comparison  of 
the  assassination  of  Archduke  Francis  Fer- 
dinand in  Sarajevo,  the  fiashpolnt  of  World 
War  I.  is  not  Inexact.  But  we  think  we  know 
what  the  President  would  have  wished,  and  it 
is  not  the  easiest  way  to  purge  our  sorrow. 

It  is  a  time,  we  say,  to  recall  what  is  prob- 
ably the  best  known  passage  of  any  In- 
augural address,  given  as  Lincoln  reached  the 
pinnacle  of  his  eloquence  at  his  second  In- 
augural: "With  malice  toward  none,  with 
charity  for  aU,  with  firmness  in  the  right 
as  God  gives  us  to  see  the  rtght,  let  us  strive 
to  finish  the  work  we  are  in,  to  bind  up 
the  Nation's  wounds  •  •  •  to  do  all  whleb 
may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just  and  lastlnf 
peace  among  ourselves  and  with  all  nation*." 

For  now  we  have  a  new  President,  even 
if  our  struggle  be  constant.  May  God  pro- 
tect him. 

[From  the  Naugatuck  (Conn  )  Dally  Newi, 
Nov.  23.  1963] 
Dat  or  Infamt 
Yesterday  will  forever  be  remembered  as  s 
day  of  infamy.  It  was  a  moment  of  reckon- 
ing for  the  assassins  because  they  will  be 
punished  for  the  murderous  attack  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  tears  of  the  Nation  fall 
heavily  today  and  each  will  imbed  In  the  soul 
of  the  Nation.  President  Kennedy  was  the 
image  of  o\ir  country.  Whatever  he  said, 
whatever  he  did,  so  said  and  did  the  Nation. 
Yeeterday  time  stood  still.  A  nation  wu 
shocked  mute  for  a  period  of  horror,  and 
when  It  realized  the  Impact  of  what  had  hap- 
pened. It  wept.  The  blaUnt  response  of  a 
people  to  what  is  a  calamitous  Incidence  rose 
above  the  aweful  din  of  an  energetic  world, 
and  a  black  page  in  history  was  recorded. 
We  cannot  know  the  ordeal  of  a  President 
but  there  must  have  been  many  hours  of 
fretful  sleep;  many  hours  of  fears  and  appre- 
hension. But  like  every  other  President  be- 
fore him,  Mr.  Kennedy  waded  through  tbe 


mire  of  criticism,  censure,  and  festoons  of 
Executive  duties.     His  reward  was  death  at 
the  hands  of  assassins.     We  do  not  pretend 
to   understand   the  motive   nor  the  reason 
therefor,  but  we  do  know  that  we  have  lost 
a  leader  of  the  highest  caliber.     No  matter 
what  our  political  affiliation  may  be,  what- 
ever we  have  felt  In  our  hearts  toward  him 
when  he  acted  according  to  his  Judgment, 
such   acts  perhaps  contrary  to  our  beliefs, 
we  have  now  Just  cause  to  lament  our  loss. 
There  Is  no  eulogy  more  fitting  than  to  say 
of  him:   that  he  mastered  our  ship  of  state 
to  the  best  of  his  ability,  and  if  he  erred,  it 
was  because  we,  the  followers,  strayed  per- 
haps too  far  from  the  path  which  he  took, 
believing  always  that  the  path   would  lead 
to  more  fertile  pastures.     Though  he  walked 
alone  at  times,  he  walked  In  the  light  of  pxer- 
severence.     Though  he  may  have  faltered  at 
times,  he  was  but  himaan.     Though  he  be 
dead,  he  lives,  for  the  beacon  of  his  char- 
acter, his  strength,  and  his  wisdom,  shines 
forever  to  light  our  paths  as  we  go  on  with- 
out him.     Truly  this  Nation  is  impoverished 
by  his  untimely  death.     But  we.  who  believe 
that  God  so  made  man  that  he  would  re- 
quire servitude,   and   in   that  servitude  all 
must  resolve    in   the   ultimate   good    to   be 
weighed   in   the  great   balance,   are  solaced 
nevertheless  by  the  knowledge  that  President 
Kennedy  was  needed  elsewhere  to  fulfill  a 
destiny  that  was  marked  for  a  brief  period 
here  on  earth.     He  Is  gone,  but  his  works 
live  on.  I , 

TT" 

[Prom  the  New  Britain  (Conn.)  Herald.  Nov 

23. 1963) 

A  Martyr  to  Democracy 

Grief  hangs  heavy  over  America  today. 

We  mourn  the  death  of  a  great  man,  a  re- 
spected man,  a  prince  among  men. 

Just  as  another  great  President  fell  before 
the  assassin's  sinful  shot  some  98  years  ago. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  died  yesterday. 

He  was  slain  while  In  the  full  flower  of  his 
life.  In  a  moment  of  Joyfulness.  at  a  time 
when  his  leadership  had  won  him  the  love 
and  friendship  of  \mcounted  millions  around 
the  globe. 

It  was  an  inconceivable  deed.  It  was  a 
gross,  shocking,  horrible  moment  that  spun 
this  NaUon  cyclonlcally  into  disbelieving  hor- 
ror. It  was  an  act  of  hate,  all  the  more  vio- 
lent because  ovirs  Is  a  land  of  reason,  of  love 
and  understanding.  Yet.  because  we  have 
believed  so  strongly  In  democracy,  because  we 
bave  recognized  the  right  of  men  not  to 
agree,  we  have  allowed  the  haters  to  exist 
In  our  land. 

Our  dead  President  Kennedy  Is  a  martyr 
to  democracy. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  believed  In  peace 
and  freedom.  He  dedicated  his  stewardship 
to  those  ends,  bearing  on  hU  own  shoulders 
the  massive  weight  of  attempting  to  achieve 
Justice  for  mankind  even  while  under  the 
Shadow  of  the  possibUity  of  a  nuclear  holo- 
caust. Yet  he  bore  the  burden  with  dedica- 
tion, with  a  savor  for  the  Job,  with  a  growing 
command  of  the  complexities  of  the  world. 
Mr.  Kennedy  was  for  the  little  man.  He 
lought  hardest  for  thoae  programs  and  poli- 
cies which  would  have  taken  the  burdens  of 
lire,  insofar  as  was  possible,  off  the  shoulders 
or  the  oppressed  and  the  poor.  This  sense 
or  Christian  charity  permeated  his  verv 
being.  ' 

At  this  moment,  we  are  aU  Americans  first. 
«ot  Democrats  or  Republicans  or  northerners 
or  liberals  or  conservatives.  We  are  simply 
Americans,  the  children  of  God.  mourning  a 
lost  leader.  It  is  as  though  we  have  lost  a 
member  of  our  own  family:  a  father,  a 
brother,  a  son. 

.  ^^^'^  Ood  'or  the  wisdom  of  our  Republic 
ihat  our  leadership,  even  imder  such  terrible 
crisis,  can  pass  smoothly  and  without  panic, 

Ba.nl'^VI^    "*°-      '^^    P^»y    '<»    Lfndon 
oaines  Johnson,  our  n«w  President. 
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And  we  iK-ay,  too,  that  the  Ideals  for  which 
John  F.  Keimedy  gave  his  life  did  not  die 
with  the  firing  of  that  bullet. 

[From  the  New  London    (Conn.)    Day, 

Nov.  23,  19631 

John  F.  Kxnkxdt 

The   grief,  the  sense   of   outrage,   at   the 

assassination  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

are  universal  in  this  country  today. 

The  tragic  circumstances  were  appalling. 
They  sttmned  millions,  first  hearing  the 
news  and  unable  to  believe  it.  It  seemed 
incredible,  devastating— that  a  young  man 
in  the  prime  of  life,  who  had  been  vigorously 
touring  numerous  parts  of  the  country  and 
recently  Texas,  could  now  lie  dead,  the  victim 
of  a  sniper.  The  apparent  ease  with  which 
It  w^s  done,  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Kennedy 
was  in  the  car,  the  wounding  of  the  Texas 
Governor — all  these  make  the  shock  more 
staggering. 

Almost  without  a  single  exception  Amer- 
icans  react    with   unbelieving    wonder    and 

helpless  anger  to  such   a  thing  as  this a 

rarity  in  their  more  or  less  orderly  lives. 
In  this  Nation's  long  history  there  have 
been  other  attacks  upon  Presidents,  but  none 
with  the  immediate  deadly  effectiveness  of 
this  one.  In  other  shootings  the  i>eople 
have  had  a  little  time  to  absorb  the  shock, 
before  the  death  of  the  Chief  Executive. 

Political  divisions  and  partisan  Ideas  are 
forgotten  by  the  people  at  a  time  like  this, 
as  they  try  Inadequately  to  express  their 
deep  sympathy  for  the  family,  their  grief 
over  this  Incomprehensible  tragedy.  They 
wUl,  also,  loyally  pledge  their  cooperaUon 
in  this  Nation's  time  of  crisis — the  transi- 
tion from  the  administration  of  John  Ken- 
nedy to  Lyndon  Johnson,  which  under  the 
best  of  circumstances  will  present  problems. 
They  will  grieve  also.  It  seems  likely,  over 
the  needless  sacrifice  of  a  young  man,  rep- 
resenting a  dedicated  and  highly  intelligent 
effort  to  lead  his  country  to  peace  and 
prosperity. 

The  needless  angle  Is,  as  a  former  Chief 
of  the  Secret  Service  recently  said,  that 
any  determined  crank,  with  real  ability  as 
a  marksman,  could  assassinate  any  Presi- 
dent we  have  had  in  modern  times.  This 
follows  because  of  the  way  in  which  the 
Chief  Executive  appears,  relatively  unpro- 
tected. In  the  midst  of  large  crowds.  The 
tragic  circumstances  suggest  an  earnest 
appraisal  of  this  situation. 

There  is  incalculable  loss  to  the  world, 
not  Just  to  the  narrow  confines  of  this 
Nation.  Freedom-loving  people  everywhere 
had  reason  for  faith  and  hope  in  a  bright- 
ening Ideal  of  real,  democratic  government 
under  the  inspiration  of  a  hardworking 
American  leader.  The  intelligence,  the 
qualities  of  leadership,  the  inspiration,  of- 
fered by  this  dynamic  young  Executive  had 
a  profound  bearing  upon  their  lives. 

However  much  the  American  citizen  feels 
the  loss,  his  thoughts  must  turn  to  the 
personal  tragedy  Infilcted  on  Jacqueline 
Kennedy  and  the  two  young  Kennedy  chil- 
dren. Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  devoted  husband 
and  father,  a  model  of  parenthood  In  the 
way  he  found  time,  despite  the  demands  of 
a  busy  life,  to  meet  the  needs  of  his  family. 
Indeed,  Mrs.  Kennedy  herself  set  an 
example  of  covirage  and  reliance  in  a  higher 
authority  during  the  terrible  experience  in 
Dallas  and  the  subsequent  retvim  with  the 
President's  remains  to  the  White  House. 
Perhaps  there  is  a  lesson  here  for  all 
Americans. 

In  truth,  life  goes  on,  the  man's  ideas 
and  Ideals  live  beyond  the  shadow  of  death. 
Mr.  Kennedy,  born  to  wealth  and  with  no 
need  for  fxirther  material  advantages,  con- 
centrated on  service  to  his  Nation.  The 
memory  of  him  can  only  serve  to  strengthen 
America's  resolve  to  face  its  problems  with 
courage. 


[From  the  Norwalk  (Conn.)  Hour,  Nov  23 
1963] 

PRESmXNT  KZNNKDY 

A  Shocked  and  sorrowful  Nation  today 
mourns  the  tragic  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
36th  President  of  the  United  States,  who 
was  fatally  shot  by  a  cowardly,  hidden  as- 
sassin Friday  afternoon  in  Dallas,  Tex. 

President  Kennedy  Joins  the  other  mar- 
tyred Chief  Executives  who  fell  from  assas- 
sins' bullets — Lincoln,  Garfield,  and  Mc- 
Kinley. 

In  Norwalk,  like  elsewhere  all  over  the 
world,  news  of  President  Kennedy's  death 
cast  a  pall  of  sorrow  and  brought  tears  to  the 
eyes  of  hundreds. 

President  Kennedy,  46,  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  elected  to  the  Presidency,  and  was 
the  first  Roman  Catholic  ever  to  hold  that 
Office. 

Few  wUl  ever  forget  him  at  his  inaugura- 
tion when  he  dedicated  himself  to  two  shin- 
ing goals — survival  of  liberty  at  home  and 
peace  in  a  world  shivering  in  an  "uncertain 
balance  of  terror." 

Many  Important  events  occurred  during 
his  administration:  His  pledge  to  fight  if 
necessary  to  maintain  American's  rights  of 
access  to  Red-stirrounded  Berlin;  manned 
flights  into  outer  space;  and  abortive  inva- 
sion of  Cuba  by  U.S.-alded  refugees;  increase 
in  the  minimum  wage  from  $1  an  hour  to 
•1.25;  social  security  benefits  Increased;  or- 
ganization of  the  Peace  Corps;  moratorium 
with  Russia  on  nuclear  bomb  testing;  his 
showdown  with  Khrushchev  to  force  Russia 
to  remove  nuclear  weapons  from  Cuba. 

In  the  present  session  of  Congress,  many 
of  President  Kennedy's  proposals — income 
tax  reduction,  foreign  aid,  etc.,  met  with  a 
rough  reception. 

These  and  the  other  proposals  of  his  pro- 
gram— what  will  happen  to  them  now?  And 
how  will  this  affect  the  delicate  balance  of 

the   chiefs   of   state   in   the   cold    war De 

Gaulle,  Erhardt,  Home  and  Khrushchev — In 
their  almost  endless  negotiations? 

But  these  are,  as  of  the  moment,  minor 
considerations  compared  to  the  fact  that  the 
democratic  world  not  the  United  States 
alone,  has  lost  a  leader  who  proved  himself 
fearless  in  the  Russian  crisis,  a  man  of  in- 
tense feeling  for  the  underdog,  and  a  man 
with  the  Intelligence,  Imagination  and  force 
to  flght  his  way  toward  all  his  objectives. 

Political  friends  and  foes  aUke  agree  on 
President  Kennedy's  patriotism  and  sin- 
cerity. His  shocking  death  will  never  be  for- 
gotten. His  love  of  country  should  be  a 
shining  example  lo  all  of  the  youth  of  our 
Nation. 


[From  the  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bulletto, 

Nov.  23,  1963] 

A  Nation's  Sorrow 

A  sniper's  bullet,  flred  from  ambush, 
plunged  the  Nation  and  the  world  into  sor- 
row as  It  cut  down  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
President  of  the  United  States,  while  he 
rode  with  his  wife  and  Gov.  John  B.  Con- 
nally  of  Texas  in  a  motorcade  at  Dallas.  Ttex., 
early  Friday  afternoon.  Mortally  wounded 
In  the  head,  B«r.  Kennedy  was  taken  to  a 
Dallas  hospital  where  he  died  some  20  min- 
utes later.  Governor  Connally  was  gravely 
wounded  in  the  chest  by  the  assassin. 

The  Nation  in  Its  deep  mourning  at  the 
tragic  death  of  Its  young  President  stands 
appalled  and  stunned  to  think  that  such  a 
thing  could  happen  in  a  Nation  as  civilized 
as  ours.  Despotic  rulers  have  fallen  at  the 
hands  of  the  assassin  since  the  world  be- 
gan, but  no  one  could  conceive  that  it  could 
happen  here.  There  must  have  been  deep 
hatred  in  the  heart  of  the  man  who  so 
ruthlessly  fired  the  shot  that  took  the  life 
of  the  President.  It  is  unthinkable  that 
anyone,  unless  mentally  111,  could  conunlt 
such  a  despicable  act. 
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The  aMosstnatloh  of  President  Kennedy 
wa«  one  of  the  moat  tragic  In  the  hlatory  of 
the  Nation,  lar^ly  because  of  the  sudden- 
nan  that  death  came.  Other  Presidents 
hare  died  at  the  hand  of  an  aaeassln  but  they 
did  not  die  until  some  time  after  they  had 
been  abot,  and  the  people  were  prepared 
for  the  news  of  their  death.  Teeterday,  It 
was  only  a  sfiace  at  minutes  after  the  news 
spread  that  tb«  President  had  been  shot 
that  word  at  his  death  was  flashed  across  the- 
Nation  and  to  the  world. 

A  yoang  num  in  the  prime  of  manhood 
John  P.  Kennedy  had  achieved  the  ulti- 
mate In  the  field  of  politics — the  head  of 
the  greatest  Nation  on  esirth.  He  had 
achieved  this  highest  a<Boe  In  the  Nation  by 
aarmoiintlng  obstacles  tliat  had  defeated 
many  who  aspired  to  the  offlce  before  hhn. 
He  was  bom  of  a  wealthy  background;  be 
was  eoosldered  of  the  IntelllgentBla  because 
of  his  Harvard  background;  be  was  the  son 
of  a  man  of  great  political  Influence  and  he 
was  a  Catholic.  It  was  his  simplicity,  his 
youthfulness  and  his  charming  personality 
that  carried  him  to  the  helghu. 

Prestdeat  Kennedy,  although  severely  crit- 
icised both  by  members  of  his  own  party 
and  by  the  Republicans,  was  dedicated  to 
the  Interests  of  the  Nation.  In  fact,  his 
dedication  extended  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  America.  He  thought  In  terms  of  world 
harmony;  he  strove  to  help  the  faltering 
econocny  of  lesser  nations,  he  was  dedicated 
to  the  advancement  of  world  peace.  But 
there  were  times  when  he  could  be  firm  In 
world  crisis,  not  to  say  tough.  When  elected 
there  were  cries  that  he  was  too  young  for 
the  duties  of  President,  but  he  proved  his 
critics  wrong.  He  performed  with  the  ef- 
'  flclency  of  an  older  man;  he  was  a  student 
,      of  national  and  International  politics. 

John  P.  Kennedy  has  gone  and  the  Nation 
-  aiouras;  the  world  mourns  and  there  Is  sad- 
ness everjrwhere.  Even  In  Soviet  Russia 
tbere  is  reepect  for  the  memory  of  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy; Preeldent  de  Oeulle  of  Prance  with 
whom  he  differed  Is  saddened:  In  other  na- 
ttona.  In  Latin  America  where  ICr.  Kennedy 
visited  there  are  expresalons  of  grief  and 
sympathy.  Seldom  has  a  President  of  the 
United  States  met  and  made  friends  with  the 
leaders  of  other  nations  as  the  late  President. 
To  say  that  he  was  not  loved  by  all  the  inter- 
national leaders  may  be  putting  it  mildly  but 
there  Is  certainty  that  he  was  respected. 

Here  in  America  be  was  beloved  by  many 
and  respected  by  an.  JCveryone  la  shocked 
at  the  sudden  termination  of  his  life  and  the 
sympathy  of  the  Nation  goes  to  his  wife  and 
children  and  to  his  parents.  We  add  our 
small  tribute  to  a  man  who  has  given  his 
all  to  our  Nation  and  our  sympathy  to  those 
who  were  near  and  dear  to  him. 

[Prcun  the  Stamford  (Conn.)  Advocate, 

Nov.  23,  1963] 

John   P.  Kknnzdt 

John  P.  Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States,  died  yesterday  by  an  assassin's  bullet. 
At  the  £ige  of  46,  he  was  a  man  of  vigor,  good 
health,  and  Joy  of  life.  His  death  brought 
dlsbell^,  shock,  dismay,  and  natlcmal  sorrow. 

He  was  born  to  great  wealth.  With  his 
joyous  disposition,  he  could  have  spent  his 
life  In  self-pleasure  without  criticism.  In- 
stead, after  an  outstanding  war  record,  he 
entered  the  field  of  politics,  in  which  for 
generations  his  family  had  been  prominent. 
He  achieved  Immediate  success.  He  became 
the  youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected  to  the 
highest  oAoe  In  our  Nation. 

AkMig  with  his  poUtlcal  New  Prontler.  be 
brought  to  Washington  a  new,  youthful 
spirit  which  the  whole  Natton,  regardless  of 
poUUcal  persuasion,  took  to  Its  heart.  His 
devotion  to  his  wife,  his  affection  for  his 
children  gave  the  Nation  assurance  that  all 
the  old  values  were  not  dead.  His  sorrow 
over  the  death  of  an  Infant  son  became  a 
national  sorrow. 


He  was  the  first  Oathotlc  elected  to  the 
Presidency.  Por  all  time,  he  put  an  end  to 
the  false  fear  that  a  Catholic  in  the  White 
House  would  be  controlled  by  a  Pope  from 
Rome  in  secular  affairs. 

John  P.  Kennedy  came  to  high  ofllce  In 
trying  times.  The  free  world  was  tiring  of 
the  effort  demanded  of  it  to  fight  the  cold 
war.  This  caused  a  weakening  of  needed 
ties.  New  states  emerged,  with  loud  votoes, 
little  power,  and  no  economic  viability. 
Their  people  needed  help  if  they  were  to  rise 
from  poverty  which  was  destructive  to  hu- 
man dignity.  Twenty  million  Negro  Ameri- 
cans determined  that  now  was  the  time  to 
Join  their  white  fellow  citizens  as  full 
partners. 

These  waves  for  change  placed  complex 
burdens  on  the  youthful  shoulders  of  the 
President.  He  shouldered  them  with  cour- 
age and  deep,  human  sympathy. 

Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  said  that  on 
learning  of  the  former  President's  death,  a 
small  part  of  him  died  with  him.  All  Ameri- 
cans, In  sympathy  with  the  closely  knit 
Kennedy  family,  feel  with  the  General  the 
loss  of  the  personification  of  youthfiil  vitality 
that  John  P.  Kennedy  had  made  part  of  the 
national  way  of  life. 


JProm    the    Torrlngton     (Conn.)     Register, 
Nov.  23.  1963] 

A  Nation  Moukns 

John  P.  Kennedy's  career  as  President 
of  the  United  States  ended  yesterday,  when 
a  senseless  murderer  assassinated  him  In 
Dallas,  Tex. 

The  slaying  of  our  Chief  Executive  struck 
the  Nation  with  horror,  leaving  all  of  us 
shocked  and  saddened. 

President  Kennedy  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
President  with  dignity  and  distinction.  His 
youth  and  vigor  Indicated  he  could  continue 
to  serve  his  Nation  In  distinguished  manner 
for  years  to  come. 

It  seems  unbeUevable  that.  In  a  free  so- 
ciety such  as  ours,  the  career  of  the  head  of 
our  Nation  could  be  ended  In  such  a  manner. 
We  all  regret  the  occurrence,  and  angrily 
hope  that  the  person  responsible  will  be 
brought  to  Justice  quickly  and  properly. 

We  Join  peo^  everywhere  In  mourning 
the  death  ht  John  P.  Kennedy.  Ow  sln- 
cerest  sympathy  goes  to  his  wife,  his  chil- 
dren and  other  members  of  his  family. 

And.  as  we  mourn  this  death,  we  also  ex- 
press sincere  hopes  for  success  to  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  succeeded  to  the  Presidency 
because  of  the  despicable  act  in  Dallas. 

President  Johnson's  task  Is  a  difficult  one. 
May  he  have  the  ability  atxl  strength  to 
cope  with  It.  and  may  all  Americans  give 
him  the  support  he  needs  to  giilde  the  United 
States  to  new  and  greater  heights. 

[Prom  the  Wllllmantlc  (Conn.)  Daily  Chron- 
icle, Not.  23,  1963] 

LXOACT    or    A    PRESmENT 

"Are  you  sxire?  I'm  shaking.  Is  It  pos- 
sible?" 

lliat  Is  the  way  one  woman  responded  to 
the  news  of  President  Kennedy's  death.  The 
President  who  had  mingled  with  crowds  In 
Berlin,  Cologne.  Paris,  Dublin,  London,  and 
San  Jose  with  fearless  abandon,  was  killed 
by  an  assassin's  bullet  In  Dallas.  Tex. 

Adlal  Stevenson,  U.S.  Ambassador  to  the 
United  Nations,  can  count  himself  lucky. 
When  he  was  In  Dallas  recently  he  only  got 
hit  on  the  head  with  a  poster  carried  by  an 
angry  picket.  But  who  envisioned  a  sniper's 
bullet  for  the  President? 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  President  of  the  United  Statas. 
He  brought  to  this  Nation  a  symbol  of  a 
new  generation.  He  came  to  office  at  a  time 
when  the  new  age  of  technology  ""^  space 
was  breaking  over  the  civlllxed  world.  His 
phrase  "The  New  Prontler"  stirred  the  Imag- 
ination of  his  people. 


President  Kennedy  was  a  war  hero  In  the 
greatest  tradition.  It  was  not  that  he  won 
greet  battles,  but  that  he  risked  his  life  for 
a  member  of  his  crew  in  the  South  Pacific 
That  regard  for  the  individual  Is  a  hall- 
mark of  American  tradition  and  President 
Kennedy  not  only  preached  It,  he  knew 
whereof  he  spoke. 

It  Lb  Ironic  that  Abraham  Lincoln  who 
freed  the  slaves  was  shot  and  so  was  Presi- 
dent Kermedy  who  almost  went  down  In 
history  as  the  President  who  gave  the  Negroes 
equal  opportunity. 

President  Kennedy  will  not  leave  behind 
him  any  great  program  which  he  pushed 
through  Congress.  He  was  cut  down  before 
his  potential  could  be  realized.  He  will  be 
remembered  in  history  for  his  dramatic 
Cuban  stand  that  forced  the  Russians  to  take 
their  missiles  home.  The  Peace  Corps  wss 
a  startling  Innovation  and  a  tremendous  suc- 
cess. The  Alliance  for  Progress  Is  on  a  rocky 
road  but  the  new  emphasis  on  Latin  America 
was  a  change  In  foreign  policy. 

There  were  contrasting  symbols  associated 
with  President  Kennedy.  His  famous  word 
"vigah"  became  common  wherever  Ameri- 
cans gathered.  His  liking  for  a  rocking 
chair  started  a  new  trend  In  home  furnish- 
ings. President  Kennedy  touched  a  nerve 
deep  within  his  people. 

John  Pltzgerald  Kennedy  brought  to  the 
Presidency  a  sense  of  history,  a  love  for  the 
arts  and  sciences  and  a  respect  for  Intelli- 
gence. It  seems  to  us  that  a  whole  genera- 
tion has  been  Inspired  by  these  Kennedy 
Ideals.  Perhaps  there  is  no  bill  In  Congress, 
no  monument  to  point  to.  but  Kennedy's  in- 
tangible Ideals  Impressed  the  young  and  old 
alike.  "Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do 
for  you.  but  what  you  can  do  for  your  coun- 
try." These  few  words  from  President  Ken- 
nedy's inaugural  address  gave  the  Nation 
renewed  Inspiration. 

There  is  a  new  respect  for  Intellectual 
achievement  In  the  Nation,  a  reverence  for 
art  and  a  new  optimism  about  the  future. 
The  oold  war  will  be  long  and  burdensomt, 
but  President  Kennedy  seemed  to  give  the 
Nation  confidence  we  can  win  It. 

Our  Nation  will  go  on.  But  the  Natfaa 
vrlll  not  soon  forget  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Prontler.  May  Its  momentum  carry  mm  far- 
ward  In  the  generation  ahead. 

We  J<4n  with  the  world  In  offering  our 
sympathy  to  the  President's  wife  and  her 
two  small  children.  The  world  will  mlsi 
him — how  much,  only  the  future  will  tell. 

(Prom  the  Wlnsted  (Conn.)  Kvening  Cltlan, 
Nov.    23,    1963] 

To  HoNOK  His  Mzmokt 
When  a  leader  of  great  pwwer  and  presence 
and  capacity  for  good  dies  in  office,  the  cause 
to  which  he  gave  leadership  suffers  grievous 
loss.  President  John  P.  Kennedy  was  such  a 
man.  The  cause  he  served,  and  so  eloquently 
led.  was  the  threefold  cause  of  human  dig- 
nity and  equality  and  freedom. 

Though  President  Kennedy  is  dead,  struck 
down  most  foully  by  an  assassin's  hand,  the 
cause  he  championed  as  acknowledged  leader 
of  the  free  world  lives  on.  We  who  survive 
him  can  best  honor  his  memory  by  doing  all 
In  our  power  to  advance  that  cause,  which 
Is  the  very  cause  for  which  this  Nation  was 
founded. 

Guidance  for  the  difficult  time  ahead  msy 
be  taken  from  the  immortal  words  spoken  by 
Abraham  Lincoln  on  that  solemn  occasion  at 
Gettysburg  almost  exactly  a  century  ago. 
Por  President  Kennedy  died  In  defense  of 
freedom  as  truly  as  did  those  who  fell  oo 
that  hUtoric  field  of  battle.  In  these  days 
of  profound  national  sorrow  it  is  appropriate 
to  reflect  on  Lincoln's  exhortation  to  his 
fallow  Americans  "that  from  these  honored 
dead  we  take  Increased  devotion  to  that  cause 
for  which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion— that  we  here  highly  resolve  that 
these  dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain." 
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To  resolve  thus  and  to  act  thus — that  Is 
the  task  to  which  we  must  now  turn  our 
minds.  This  is  so  even  though  grief  and  a 
deep  sense  of  loss  will  far  outlast  the  Initial 
period  of  outraged  shock  at  the  murderous 
act  in  Dallas.  We  cannot  permit  ourselves 
the  luxury  of  needless  sorrow.  The  forces 
that  work  against  the  realization  of  man's 
highest  dreams  remain  strong  and  malig- 
nant. Those  forces  must  now  be  countered 
with  new  dedication,  so  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's martyrdom  In  the  fullness  of  life 
shall  indeed  not  have  been  In  vain. 

The  heaviest  burden  falls  upon  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  who  became  President  the  moment 
John  P.  Kennedy  succumbed  to  the  assassin's 
bullets.  But  all  citizens  must  in  some  meas- 
ure share  that  burden.  In  his  first  public 
utterance  as  Chief  Executive,  President 
Johnson  said  this  to  the  American  people: 
"I  will  do  my  best.  That  Is  all  I  can  do.  I 
ask  your  help — and  God's."  It  is  a  commit- 
ment, and  a  challenge,  worthy  of  the  best 
that  is  In  all  of  us.        | 

CUSTOMS  GUIDE  POR  TRAVELERS 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  in  1964, 
the  U.S.  customs  service  will  observe 
the  175th  anniversary  of  its  establish- 
ment. On  the  eve  of  this  notable  mile- 
stone in  the  life  of  a  vital  Government 
agency,  I  am  pleased  to  note  that  a  con- 
stituent of  mine,  Mr.  E.  Grant  Wing,  of 
Honolulu,  has  authored  a  book  titled 
'Customs  Guide  for  Travelers."  The 
guide  fills  a  great  need  in  explaining,  in 
layman's  language,  the  often  compli- 
cated story  of  the  cu;5toms  rights  and  re- 
sponsibilities of  all  travelers  entering  the 
United  States.  It  provides  useful,  ac- 
curate information  for  the  benent  of  both 
the  citizen  and  foreign  visitor.  In  the 
words  of  Mr.  Phillip  Nichols.  Jr..  the  VS. 
Commissioner  of  Customs,  who  wrote  the 
preface: 

Because  this  book  provides  a  signal  service 
to  the  travel  and  transportation  Industry,  Its 
early  acceptance  and  widespread  tise  seem 
virtually  assured. 

The  author  of  this  valuable  book— the 
first  of  its  kind  written — is  a  veteran 
customs  officer,  a  World  War  II  veteran, 
and  a  long-time  resident  of  Hawaii.  Mr. 
Wing  has  served  as  a  customs  inspector 
in  the  port  of  Honolulu  for  the  past  quar- 
ter century.  He  is  also  president  of  the 
National  Customs  Service  Association. 
Hawaii  branch.  In  1961  Mr.  Wing  met 
with  the  Secretary  of  Treasury's  Citi- 
zens' Task  Force  Committee  and  dis- 
cussed ways  and  means  of  improving 
customs  procedures  for  incoming  tourists 
and  returning  residents.  He  came  away 
from  the  meeting  convinced  of  the  need 
for  an  improved  public  infonnation  pro- 
gram by  the  customs  service.  With  this 
in  mind,  he  wrote  the  "Customs  Guide  for 
Travelers,"  published  last  month  by  T  S. 
Denison  &  Co..  of  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

I  commend  this  book  to  all  who  want 
and  need  to  know  about  the  customs 
ngnts  and  responsibUities  of  travelers. 
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SECRETARY  FREEMAN'S  REPORT  ON 
HELP  TO  THE  LUMBER  INDUSTRY 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  on  No- 
vember 19 1  spoke  in  the  Senate  in  praise 
or  Secretary  Freeman's  discussion  of 
timber  problems  at  a  November  6,  1963, 
oreakfast  meeting  in  Washington.  D.C. 


When  I  commented  in  the  Senate  on 
Secretary  Freeman's  remarks,  I  indi- 
cated I  would  like  very  much  to  have  a 
copy  of  Secretary  Freeman's  remarks  of 
November  6  as  well  as  the  remarks  of 
others  who  attended  the  breakfast  meet- 
ing. 

The  November  6  meeting,  at  which 
Secretary  Freeman  was  the  honored 
guest,  was  attended  by  more  than  100 
leaders  of  the  lumber  industry,  10  Sena- 
tors, 29  House  Members,  and  16  staff 
members  of  the  House  and  Senate  for  an 
across-the-table  discussion  of  matters 
vital  to  the  lumber  industry. 

Secretary  Freeman  was  able  to  report 
progress,  substantial  forward  steps,  and 
great  improvements  in  the  capacity  of 
the  Forest  Service  to  provide  the  eco- 
nomic progress  essential  for  this  indus- 
try's continuing  advancement. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  pub- 
lic service  Secretary  Freeman  and  the 
Forest  Service  are  rendering  to  the  lum- 
ber industry  is  being  performed  in  a 
manner  fully  consistent  with  the  policies 
of  multiple-use  and  sustained -yield 
management  of  our  forests.  Secretary 
Freeman  is  mindful  of  and  attentive  to 
his  responsibilities  to  wilderness,  outdoor 
recreation,  mineral  production,  livestock 
use,  and  wildlife,  including  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Secretary  Freeman,  Assistant  Secre- 
tary Baker,  Chief  Forester  Cliff,  and  As- 
sistant Chiefs  Greeley  and  Nelson  are  to 
be  congratulated  for  their  accomplish- 
ments. Also,  through  them  I  extend  my 
congratulations  to  all  of  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice employees  for  their  part  in  carrying 
out  the  improved  policies  that  stem  from 
the  outstanding  leadership  that  has 
emanated  from  Secretary  Freeman  and 
his  associates. 

Three  years  ago,  when  Secretary  Free- 
man came  to  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, a  small  group  from  the  Senate  met 
with  him  to  discuss  Forest  Service 
policies.  Many  improvements  were 
needed.  We  told  the  Secretary  that  we 
wanted  him  to  make  the  Forest  Service  a 
part — not  only  in  name,  but  in  fact— of 
his  Department  of  Agriculture.  We 
urged  him  to  look  its  policies  over,  to 
consider  its  budget  and  to  review  per- 
sonally the  controversial  issues  that  were 
then  the  sources  of  much  difficulty.  He, 
in  turn,  told  us  that  this  was  just  what 
he  expected  to  do.  He  pointed  out  that 
as  Governor  of  Minnesota,  he  took  a 
special  interest  in  the  problems  of  each 
agency  and  he  expressed  surprise  that 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  had  not  had  close 
secretarial  interest  and  support  since  the 
days  when  Clinton  Anderson  served  as 
Secretary. 

Secretary  Fieeman  has  kept  his  word. 
He  started  to  work  on  Forest  Service 
policies  at  once.  The  Improvements 
have  been  many  and  I  am  confident  that 
the  Forest  Service  knows  that  because  of 
his  genuine,  strong,  and  constructive  in- 
terest, today  it  is  better  able  to  meet  its 
responsibilities. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  com- 
plete report  on  the  November  6  meeting, 
along  with  a  letter  from  the  National 
Lumber  Manufacturers  Association,  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks.    The  Secretary's  remarks 


are  of  particular  importance  to  those  who 
are  Interested  in  the  proper  administra- 
tion of  our  Federal  forests. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  report  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 

National  Lttmbex 

MAKirrACTTJRERS  ASSOCIATION, 

Washington,  D.C,  November  27, 1983. 
The  Honorable  Watnk  Morsb, 
U.S.  Senate,  Washington,  D.C. 

Deab  Senator  Morse  :  I  am  enclosing  a  copy 
of  a  brochure  containing  a  report  on  our 
November  6  breakfast  meeting  with  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  the  Honorable 
OrvUle  Freeman.  Since  you  were  present 
for  this  Important  meeting  I  thought  you 
would  be  Interested  in  having  this  report. 

You  will  note  that  the  brochure  contains 
the  full  text  of  the  Secretary's  remarks,  as 
well  as  comments  from  the  Industry  by  way 
of  presenting  the  problems  as  we  see  them. 

There  is  a  good  pictorial  report  on  the  back 
of  the  brochure  which  shows  Members  of 
Congress  mingled  with  Industry  representa- 
tives In  attendance  for  the  breakfast. 

Again,  may  I  say  we  are  most  grateful  for 
your  participation  In  this  Important  meet- 
ing, and  we  hope  that  we  can  continue  to 
enjoy  your  assistance  In  the  future  as  we 
seek  solutions  to  problems  confronting  the 
forest  products  Industry. 

Kindest  personal  regards  and  best  wishes. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Donald  Baldwin, 
Director,  Legislative  Relations. 

National  Forest  Management  Progress — 
AN  Exchange  of  Views  on  the  Poitr-Point 
Program  Between  Secretary  of  AoRictrL- 
TUHE  Orville  L.  Freeman  and  Producois 
OF  American  Forest  Products 

(Statements  of  forest  products  Industry  rep- 
resentatives on  the  four-point  program, 
Washington,  D.C,  Nov.  6,  1963) 

M.     B.     DOTLE,     national     LUMBER     MANT7FAC- 

turer's  association 
This  Is  a  historic  moment  for  the  lumber 
Industry.  We  are  participating  once  again 
In  the  highest  form  of  democracy  where  peo- 
ple from  the  executive  branch  of  Govern- 
ment discuss  mutual  problems  with  lnd\istry 
and  with  Members  of  Congress.  I  know  Sec- 
retary Freeman  personally  and  professionally 
as  do  many  others  who  are  here.  No  one  In 
Government  works  more  assiduously  to  bring 
Government  and  Industry  together.  We 
are  well  aware  that  he  has  ntmierous  prob- 
lems In  addition  to  these  which  concern  us. 
The  pvu-pose  here,  nevertheless,  is  to  set  our 
problems  out  on  the  table  so  that  the  re- 
sponsible elements  in  our  country  can  better 
understand  them  and  make  sound  decisions 
for  resolving  them  together.  We  sincerely 
thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  your  staff,  and  the 
Members  of  Congress  for  participating  In 
this  discussion. 

B.  L.  ORKLL,  WEYERHAEUSER   CO. 

Joining  us  here  today  are  many  organi- 
zations not  affiliated  with  NLMA  showing 
that  discussion  of  the  four-point  program  Is 
In  behalf  of  the  entire  forest  Industry  rather 
than  any  particular  association.  We  are 
greatly  honored  by  the  number  of  dignitaries 
that  are  here. 

To  place  the  problem  In  perspective,  the 
NLMA  Forest  Management  Committee  works 
on  national  administrative  and  legislative 
problems  for  the  forest  Industry.  In  addi- 
tion to  national  forest  timber  management 
problems  we  work  on  many  Issues  which  are 
of  concern  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture. 
These  Include  access  roads,  Federal  land  ac- 
quisition, pesticides,  and  timber  surreys. 

Our  purpose  this  mcu-nlng,  Mr.  Secretary, 
Is  to  tell  you  our  Impression  of  progress  on 
the  four -point  program  for  national  forest 
timber  sales  policy  Improvement  presented  to 
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rou  In  Fefaruftry  l»«a.  By  way  of  back- 
ground we  have  •  high  r^ard  for  the  Poraat 
Service  and  Its  profiwatonal  staff.  We  have 
many  areas  of  common  interwt.  and  we 
appreciate  their  cooperation  on  such  lasues 
as  taxation,  fundamental  reaearch,  forest 
protection  against  flre,  Insects,  and  diseases. 
Our  differences  are  serious,  however,  and  in- 
volve matters  of  extretne  economic  Impor- 
tance. 

The  chairman  at  our  Federal  Umber  policy 
committee  la  Mr.  J.  J.  Pltngerald,  executive 
vice  prealdent  of  the  Edward  Hlnes  Lumber 
Co.,  who  wUl  review  the  situation  as  we 
see  It.  He  will  be  foUowed  by  others  from 
the  principal  forest  regions  across  the  United 
8tat«s— the  west  coast,  western  pine,  the 
South,  and  the  AiH>alachlans.  Although  we 
will  not  have  specific  comments  from  the 
lAke  States  or  Mew  England  or  from  the 
pulpwood  Industry,  their  problems  are  simi- 
lar and  they  support  the  four-point  program. 


December  lo 


'•  '•  yi'iws>fj>,  BBwaao  ulncb  iajism»  oo. 

Tou  will  recall  that  on  February  21,  1962, 
at  a  meeting  with  the  Secretary  and  many 
Members  of  Congress,  we  presented  the  fol- 
lowing four  points : 

Point  I  suggested  a  new  regulation  eetab- 
Ushlng  the  regular  sale  of  the  allowable  cut 
as  a  prime  objective  and  requiring  an  annual 
performance  report  on  national  forest  timber 
■ales.  Included  would  be  plans  for  allowable 
cut  performance  and  potential  so  that  com- 
munities dependent  on  national  forest  tim- 
ber could  plan  for  a  stable  fut\ure.  The  Sec- 
retary has  responded  to  this  proposal  and 
the  Industry  Is  appreciative  of  the  progress 
made  so  far  In  Implementing  Point  I. 

Point  II  requested  revision  of  national 
Xorest  timber  appraisal  methods.  It  asked 
^MdfleaUy  that  the  Forest  Service  avoid 
taking  advantage  of  Its  monopoly  In  pricing 
timber  where  there  Is  no  alternative  source 
of  supply.  Following  discussion  last  year 
the  Secretary  announced,  at  the  Western  Pine 
Association  meeting,  that  he  would  ask  the 
Forest  Service  "to  set  up  an  advisory  com- 
mittee of  people  who  are  knowledgeable 
about  valuation  problems  and  who  have  no 
obligation  to  the  Forest  Service  or  to  the 
Industry." 

The  Forest  Service  appointed  an  eminently 
qualified  Committee  consisting  of  Yale  for- 
est economics  professor.  Dr.  Worrell,  A.  N. 
U>ckwood.  past  president  of  the  American 
UistltDte  of  Eeal  Estate  Appraisers,  and  In- 
ternal Revenue  Service  forect  valuation  en- 
glneer.  M.  L.  Laurldsen. 

After  nationwide  examination  of  the  facts, 
that  Committee  submitted  a  comprehensive 
report  last  June.  This  report  substantiated 
the  recommendations  we  made  to  you.  Mr. 
Secretary.  The  Committee  recommended,  for 
example,  that  the  role  of  the  Foreat  Service 
Is  broader  than  that  of  a  mere  custodian, 
and  that  the  sale  of  national  forest  timber 
must  be  considered  In  perspective  with  the 
whole  economy.  Further,  the  Committee 
supported  our  concern  over  the  appraisal, 
profit  allowance,  the  handling  of  road  costs, 
and  the  need  for  more  accurate  appraisal 
data. 

The  Worrell  Committee  recommendations 
have  received  overwhelming  nationwide  en- 
dorsement. We  are  concerned,  however, 
that  we  have  not  heard  of  steps  being  taken 
by  the  Government  to  convert  these  recom- 
mendations into  actions. 

Point  in  requested  a  new  appeals  proce- 
dure which  would  make  the  Forest  Service 
a  party  to.  rather  than  a  Judge  of,  a  dispute 
After  your  request.  Mr.  Secretary,  to  clarify 
o\a  proposal,  we  submitted  a  new  appeals 
procedure  In  June  1963.  along  with  an  anaJ- 
ysls  of  the  ahartcomlngs  of  the  eilsUng  pro- 
cedures. Our  procedure,  as  proposed,  would 
tend  to  be  In  line  with  procedures  of  other 
Federal  agencies.  DUputes  would  be  re- 
solved at  the  regional  or  local  level  by  ex- 
perienced personnel  appointed  by  the  Secre- 
tary.   Once  more,  we  are  concerned  that  we 


have  had  no  reaction  to  tbe  merits  of  the 
proposal. 

Out  fourth  point  requested  a  rerlalon  of 
the  timber  sale  contract  form  to  eliminate 
the  one-sided  nature  of  the  contract  and  al- 
low a  normal  buyer -and -seller  relationship. 
We  prepared  such  a  contract  and  submitted 
it  to  you,  Mr.  Secretary,  last  month.  Mr. 
Oreehsy  has  reported  that  review  of  Utm  con- 
tract will  be  undertaken  sfaortiy  by  the 
Forest  Service  and  that  a  meeting  with  In- 
dustry will  follow. 

Since  our  Industry  Is  so  essential  to  the 
economy  of  hundreds  of  communities  and 
the  people  living  In  them  and  is  one  of  the 
largest  employers  of  manufacturing  labor  In 
the  United  States,  the  need  for  prompt 
actlcm  on  this  program  is  essential. 
E.  M.  rrowuas.  sawtooth  luicxcr  co. 
At  the  February  IMS  meeting,  the  west- 
ern pine  Industry  spokesman  stated  that 
inequities  in  Forest  Service  timber  sale 
policies  and  contract  provisions  were  '>ln 
urgent  need  of  attention.  We  had  hoped 
that,  by  offering  the  Industrywide  four-point 
program,  constructive  policy  changes  would 
be  made. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we  appreciate  your  efforts  to 
assure  the  sale  of  the  allowable  cut  of  timber 
on  natiooal  forests.  Tour  willingness  to 
travel  to  Portland,  Oreg.,  to  discuss  timber 
policy  questions  with  the  Indxistry  was  most 
encouraging.  We  greatly  appreciated  your 
directing  the  appointment  of  the  Umber 
Appraisal  Review  Committee  and  requesting 
review  of  the  Forest  Service  appeals  proce- 
dure and  timber  sale  contract.  With  your 
personal  attention  we  look  forward  to  the 
equitable  solution  to  these  problems. 

It  is  essential  now  that  the  Government 
Implement  the  recommendations  of  the 
Timber  Appraisal  Review  Committee.  In 
addition,  we  hope  that  yon  can  find  ways  to 
accelerate  the  review  and  adoption  of  the 
Industry's  prcq>osals  for  a  new  appeals  pro- 
cedure and  timber  sale  contract.  You  may 
be  assured,  Mr.  Secretary,  of  our  Industry's 
full  cooperation  to  that  end. 

It  Is  our  sincere  belief  that  adoption  of 
the  measiu-es  now  before  you  will  have  bene- 
ficial Impact  on  the  development  and  sta- 
bility of  the  many  communities  dependent 
on  the  national  forests.  This  is  partJcxilarly 
true  in  the  12-8tate  western  pine  producing 
area  where  two-thirds  of  the  timber  resource 
is  Government  owned. 

The  grim  reality  of  these  matters  is  fur- 
ther magnified  when  you  consldCT  its  effect 
upon  Jobs  and  payrolls,  businesses,  and  the 
tax  base.  We  hope  we  can  soon  expect  satis- 
factory solutions  to  these  matters. 

L.  L.  STTWAIT,  BOHKICIA  LUICBEX  OO. 

Mr.  Secretary,  we.  the  representatives  of 
the  Douglas-fir  region  of  western  Oregon, 
Washington,  and  California,  are  here  today 
In  behalf  of  the  140.000  people  employed  in 
our  part  of  the  forest  Industry.  National 
forest  timber  provides  a  substantial  portion 
of  our  annual  timber  needs.  Half  of  our 
regldn-s  communlUes  are  largely  dependent 
on  national  forest  timber. 

Two  years  ago  the  forest  industry  co- 
operated on  a  nationwide  basis  in  developing 
a  program  to  Improve  the  management  of 
our  national  forests,  the  results  were  pre- 
sented to  you.  Mr.  Secretary,  as  the  four- 
point  program,  20  months  ago. 

We  have  previously  given  written  endorse- 
ment to  the  recommendations  of  your  Worrell 
Committee  on  timber  appraisal  procedures. 
It  Is  of  the  utmost  Importance  that  these 
recommendations  for  improving  the  busi- 
ness practices  of  the  national  forests  be 
promptly  translated  Into  action. 

We  also  need  early  consideration  by  you 
on  two  other  pdnU:  (l>  We  need  action 
OD  our  proposed  appeals  procedure;  and  (2) 
we  need  action  on  a  revised  timber  sale  con- 
tract. We  understand  that  In  the  last  several 
days  arrangemenU  have  been  made  to  move 
ahead  on  the  contract  revision. 


We  are  extremely  appreciative.  Mr.  Secre 
tary.    of   the    personal    attention    you   have 
given  In  helping  the  natiocial  forests  con- 
tribute mere  to  our  Hatlon'a  annual  timber 

In  conclusion,  we  hope  you  wlU  \u«  yo^^ 
oOces  to  secure  prompt  action  on  these 
several  problems.  The  forest-dependent 
oommimitles  ws  represent  are  alert  to  the 
problems  and  the  developmenu  in  the  whole 
field  of  timber  selling  policies  because  of  the 
welfare  of  the  people  U  dlrecUy  affected. 

JOHN  B.  VKACH,   HAXOWOOD  COXP.  OF  AMXaiCA 

The  Appalachian  Mountain  region  coven 
paru  of  10  States— iu  foresU  are  princi- 
pally hardwoods  and  lU  national  forest* 
offer  a  valuable  opportunity  for  creating 
many  addlUonal  man-days  of  work  to  bolMsr 
lU  economy.  The  four-point  program  U 
aimed  at  bringing  thU  about.  Two  ol  these 
polnu  are  of  parUcular  importance  to  this 
Appalachian  region. 

First,  we  need  the  completion,  at  the  ear- 
liest possible  date,  of  the  new  timber  in- 
ventory  and  growth  survey  now  being  made 
on  the  national  fores  u  to  form  a  basis  t« 
establishing  a  realistic  allowable  annual  cut. 
Second,  we  need  the  greatly  accelerated 
development  of  the  timber  access  road  sys- 
tem in  these  national  forests. 

Also,  we  need  to  recognize  the  great  poteo- 
tlal  of  these  forests  to  provide  a  sizable  nua- 
her  of  man -days  of  work  In  timber  harvest- 
ing and  access  road  construction. 

Thanks  to  your  leadership.  Mr.  Secretaiy 
a  start  has  been  made  In  our  area  toward 
Increasing  the  annual  harvest  to  equal  the 
full  allowable  cut  on  the  naUonal  forests 
For  example,  on  these  national  foresU,  about 
3  years  ago  only  S5  percent  of  the  allowable 
cut  was  harvested  while  this  year  it  will 
reach  75  percent.  However,  the  new  forest 
surveys  being  made  indicate  that  the  allow- 
able cut  may  be  doubled.  The  harvest  of 
this  timber  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
proper  access  road  construction — at  the  pres- 
ent, funds  approprUted  and  allocated  to  the 
area  are  building  only  one-third  of  the  mile- 
age needed  to  pracUoe  good  forestry  and  at- 
tain maximum  mtiltlple  use. 

Our  forestry  problems  In  this  area  an 
quite  similar  to  those  of  my  friends  in  ttc 
South  and  the  West.  This  was  very  clearly 
shown  when  our  group  appeared  before  the 
Worrell  Committee.  We  are  quite  different, 
however,  when  It  comes  to  the  problem  of 
man-days  of  work  which  is  now  so  important 
to  us.  To  emphaslae  the  importance  of  oer 
eastern  naUonal  forests,  it  takes  10  Umes  s« 
many  man-hours  of  work  to  produce  1.000 
feet  of  hardwood  lumber  as  it  does  to  pro- 
tace  1,000  feet  of  western  softwood  lum- 
ber—this is  due  to  slae  of  trees,  the  rough 
terrain  and  the  amotmt  of  manufacturing 
required.  Our  area  needs  to  put  men  to  wcrk. 
Through  the  establishment  of  policies  per- 
mitting a  full  allowable  annual  cut  and  the 
development  of  access  roads  necessary  to 
harvest  It,  the  national  forests  In  the  Ap- 
palachian region  can  be  brought  up  to  the 
level  where  they  will  carry  their  share  of 
the  economy  of  the  region. 

Dcvxxx  Dmuca,  jx.,  diekks  roxxsr,  inc. 

Mr.  Secretary,  the  proportion  of  timber 
furnished  by  the  national  forests  In  the  13 
Southern  States  is  not  as  large  as  In  other 
sections  of  the  Nation.  However,  they  do 
provide  a  significant  amount,  and  can  make 
a  real  contribution  to  industry  and  com- 
munity stability.  Although  few  southern 
lumbermen  depend  on  the  national  forests 
for  either  all  or  a  major  part  of  their  timber 
requirements,  nruiny  need  to  supplement  their 
own  or  other  purehaaed  stumpaga. 

The  southern  pine  lumber  Industry  will 
sup])ort  your  efforts,  Mr.  Secretary,  to  assure 
the  orderly  sale  of  the  allowable  cut  so  that 
timber  purchasers  will  be  able  to  better  plan 
their  future  operations. 
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Members  of  our  sonthem  pine  Industry 
participated  in  developing  both  the  proposed 
appeals  procedure  and  the  timber  sale  con- 
tract revision  which  have  been  presented  for 
your  review  and  adoption.  The  Timber  Ap- 
praisal Review  Committee  visited  our  region 
and  we  agree  with  its  suggestions  for  im- 
proving national  forest  timber  appraisal. 
We  urge  your  adoption  of  its  recommenda- 
tions. 


AOOaXBS  BT  SXCKKTART  6«VnxX  FXEEMAN  TO  A 

NovxscBES  8,  1963,  Bxxaktast  MsxTUfo, 
National  Lumbxe  MANurAcruxzas  Associa- 
tion 

Gathered  aroimd  this  hall  are  leaders  of 
the  great  and  vital  and  Important  timber  in- 
dustry. This  Is  indeed  a  good  example  of 
American  democracy  in  action.  I  hope  you 
will  tolerate  me — two  opening  stories.  The 
first  one  is  about  the  fellow  who  held  public 
offlce.  This  guy  had  a  tough  question  and 
he  was  wiggling  and  wangling  because  there 
wasn't  any  clear-cut  answer,  and  finally  he 
came  up  with  the  beet  way  to  answer  It 
when  they  got  him  in  a  corner  and  nailed 
him  good.  He  said,  "Well,  111  tell  you,"  he 
said,  "some  of  my  friends  are  against  it, 
gome  of  my  friends  are  for  It,  and  I'm  for 
my  friends." 

The  same  fellow,  I  suppose  I  should  say. 
1>  the  one  that  changed  a  long-held  position 
that  he  felt  Tery  strongly,  and  one  of  his 
constituents  who  had  vigorously  tirged  the 
change  approached  him  In  a  very  generous 
and  expansive  mood  and  said,  "Joe.  we're 
very  happy  that  you're  with  us  and  that 
you  really  see  the  light  on  this  and  we're 
very  grateful."  And  he  looked  at  htm  and 
said,  "Hell,  I  didn't  see  the  light.  I  Just  felt 
the  heat." 

I  say  this  In  not  anything  but  good  fxm. 
Tou  have  put  me  on  the  hot  seat,  and  that's 
the  way  we  do  business,  and  It  is  a  good 
way.  I'm  glad  to  be  here.  I'm  glad  to  be 
on  the  hot  seat.  I  believe  that  If  you  cant 
stand  the  heat,  you  should  get  out  of  the 
kitchen,  and  in  case  you  are  Interested.  I 
have  no  Intentions  of  resigning,  either  now 
or  In  the  foreseeable  future. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  Is  a  won- 
derful Department.  Fm  not  going  to  give 
you  a  chamber  of  conomerce  speech,  but  the 
more  I'm  with  the  USDA  the  more  I  am  Im- 
pressed with  It.  I  have  never  seen  such  a 
broad  field  of  human  knowledge  which  I 
can  draw  upon,  nor  have  I  ever  known  more 
devoted  and  able  people.  I  won't  take  the 
time  this  morning  to  spell  out  all  the  things 
that  this  Department  of  Agriculture  does  for 
the  people  of  this  Nation— that  Is,  the  activ- 
ities other  than  those  people  think  about 
the  USDA  in  terms  of,  corn  and  wheat  or 
cows  and  pigs. 

I  want  to  make  It  clear  that  I  dont  have 
favorites  among  the  agencies.  I  couldnt 
afford  to  have  favorites.  Even  IX  I  had  some 
I  wouldn't  say  so.  But  I  want  you  to  know 
that  forestry  and  all  its  relations  with  our 
peat  national  forests  and  with  our  multi- 
ple-use phUoeophles  to  an  area  that  to  very 
near  and  dear  to  me.  I  have  a  deep  per- 
gonal Interest  and  concern,  and  I  have  given 
•  great  deal  of  time  and  attention  to  all 
"pects  of  forestry.  I  can  assure  you  that  I 
am  deeply  concerned  with  and  conscious  of 
your  problem— whether  you  can  show  a 
profit,  or  pay  us  good  healthy  taxes  for  us 
to  spend  down  here  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
or  provide  Jobs  and  sustenance  for  your  com- 
munities. And  John  Baker,  the  AssUtant 
Secretary,  who  cuU  acroas  the  whole  field  of 
natural  resources,  atoo  gives  a  great  deal  of 
attention  to  forestry.  And  I  want  you  to 
Know  that  we're  going  to  continue  thto  In- 
west. 

Let  me  say  I  appreciate  the  improved  com- 
munications that  we  have.  I  appreciate  the 
lorthrlghtness.  directness— Fll  stop  a  little 
•hort  of  saying  bluntnew— with  which  you 
put  me  on  the  spot  heaie  thto  morning.    I 


am  going  to  give  you  the  answers.  That's 
what  you  want.  We've  been  working  on 
them.  You've  been  a  little  impatient.  I 
think  some  of  you  figured  that  we  were  Just 
trying  to  play  hard  to  get  and  to  shift  and 
shuflle  our  feet  around.  But  we  haven't. 
We've  been  working  on  thto,  carefully  and 
diligently  for  a  long  time,  even  before  the 
meeUng  we  had  on  February  21.  1962.  in  my 
olfice. 

Most  of  you  were  there  at  that  meeting. 
We  were  working  on  them  even  before  the 
meeting  with  the  Western  Pine  Association 
in  Portland  where  you  were  so  very  gracioiis 
and  helpful  to  me  and  received  so  thought- 
fully the  remarks  that  I  tried  to  make  there 
In  answer  to  your  questions. 

Art  Temple,  you  were  president  then;  I 
want  to  thank  you  for  your  graclousness  and 
helpfulness.  I  want  to  thank  you  for  setting 
a  new  tone  of  mutual  relationships  which 
has  been  close.  But.  let  me  get  to  the 
speclflcs.  When  we  first  started  talking  we 
were  both  hurting  and  bleeding  economically. 
The  years  of  1961  and  early  1962  were  tough, 
hard  years  for  your  Industry.  They  were 
tough  economic  years  In  terms  of  our  coun- 
try. We  were  concerned  about  it.  and  your 
meeting  with  me  In  February  of  1962  helped 
to  dramatize  the  situation. 

The  first  thing  you  said  to  us  was,  "We 
need  to  cut  timber;  we  need  to  go  to  work; 
we  need  to  put  people  to  work;  we've  got 
communities  depending  upon  us.  Let's  go. 
"Lefs  cut  timber — that's  No.  1,"  you  said. 
That  means  making  it  available;  that  means 
selling  It,  and  making  It  possible  for  you  to 
cut  it;  and,  as  you  put  it  very  gently,  that 
means  getting  off  our  backsides  admlntotra- 
tively  and  making  it  possible  for  you  to  get 
the  work  done.  That's  about  the  way  you 
put  it.  So  we  tried  to  get  off  our  backsides, 
as  the  saying  goes.     I  think  we  did. 

We  went  to  work,  and  1962  was  a  better 
year  than  1961,  and  1963  to  going  to  l>e  a 
Letter  year  than  1962,  as  you  well  know.  One 
reason  to  that  we  in  the  Department  went 
to  work  and  made  timber  available  for  sale. 
We  sold  4  7  billion  board  feet  in  the  quarter 
ending  June  30,  1962.  The  heavy  emphasto 
on  Increased  sales  continued  for  the  entire 
fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1963,  with  the 
sale  of  125  bUUon  board  feet.  Now  that  was 
1.9  billion  board  feet  more  than  the  preced- 
ing year  and  400  mUUon  feet  higher  than  the 
volume  we  actually  had  set  as  a  goal  when 
we  went  to  the  Congress  for  financing.  For 
the  most  recent  quarter,  which  ended  Sep- 
tember 30,  1963,  we  had  sales  of  400  mUlion 
feet  more  than  the  correspyondlng  period  of 
a  year  ago. 

We  made  timber  available  and  you  went 
to  work.  May  I  compliment  you  on  a  dog- 
gone efllclent  and  effective  operation.  Tou 
went  out  and  you  Increased  the  volume  ac- 
tually cut.  In  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1963,  a  new  all-time  record  timber  cut  of  10 
billion  board  feet  was  established. 

The  cut  of  the  most  recent  quarter,  end- 
ing September  30,  1963,  was  the  highest 
amount  ever  obtained  In  a  single  quarter, 
the  hlgheat  In  htotory.  It  totaled  almost 
3V4  billion  feet,  or  an  Increase  of  400  million 
feet  over  the  cut  for  the  corresponding  quar- 
ter last  year. 

So  working  together,  we've  been  selling  it. 
you've  been  cutting  it.  and  I  think  It's  a  rec- 
ord that  we  can  mutusJly  take  some  pride 
In.  I  can  honestly  say  to  you  that  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  really  moving  efficiently. 

The  Congress,  too,  has  acted  favorably  in 
response  to  your  requests  In  thto  field.  The 
Congress,  for  fiscal  1964  approprtotlon,  raised 
$5  million  above  the  appropriations  of  the 
previous  year  for  timber  sale  admlntotratlon. 
It  takes  people  to  do  thto  sales  Job  «>nd  to 
admlntoter  It — ^Ifs  not  like  falling  off  a  log; 
it's  complicated  business.  Congress  also  has 
appropriated  $17%  inlUlon  more  for  roads 
In  fiscal  1904  than  in  1963.  Over  65  percent 
of  that  Increase  to  scheduled  for  timber  ac- 


cess roads  and  road  development.  Now  that 
Isn't  aU  you  asked,  that  tont  i.:i  I  asked,  that 
lant  what  most  of  the  congressional  people 
here  asked,  but  It^  a  pretty  substantial 
increase. 

Now  you  ask  about  the  four  points  and  I 
want  to  go  through  them  with  you.  But  be- 
fore I  do,  let  me  put  you  on  the  spot  »n4j  be 
equally  bltmt  with  you.  as  you've  been  with 
me  this  morning.  One  of  the  things  that  haa 
helped  us  make  more  timber  sales  has  been 
the  accelerated  public  works  program.  Now 
that  to  a  part  of  ARA.  if  you  will.  Through 
thto  we've  been  abto  to  do  scsne  work  In  the 
forests.  We've  been  able  to  build  a  lot  ct 
roads;  we've  been  able  to  accompllah  tree 
planting;  we've  been  able  to  do  a  lot  of  tim- 
ber stand  improvement  work. 

Mr.  Gutotina,  if  I  may  be  very  blunt  with 
you.  I  haven't  seen  many  people  from  thto 
industry  up  there  lobbying  for  APW.  I'd  like 
to  see  your  people  up  there  because  APW  la 
for  the  industry,  and  It's  for  the  people  that 
you  are  interested  In,  and  for  the  communi- 
ties that  you  are  worried  about.  The  money 
spent  for  forestry  measures  to  money  well 
spent. 

Now,  you'll  find — maybe  even  In  some  of 
your  organizations — where  you  could  be  a 
little  more  efficient — ^where  you  make  a  mis- 
take  now  and  then.  But  III  tell  you  where 
forests  are  concerned  on  APW  and  a  good 
share  of  thto  money  has  gone  into  forest 
work — we're  ready  to  go  on  24  hours'  notice  to 
build  roads,  to  make  timber  stand  improve- 
ment, to  start  tree  planting,  and  to  develop 
the  whole  range  of  multiple-iise  programs  to 
provide  Jobs  for  people  and  to  help  fortify 
and  expand  the  whole  economic  base  of  the 
communities  that  you're  fighting  for,  talking 
about,  and  worrying  about.  And  I  hope  that 
you'll  discuss  before  you  leave  here  the  APW 
program  and  decide  to  get  tip  to  thto  Con- 
gress and  help  pass  it  and  get  us  some  money 
BO  that  we  can  do  some  of  the  things  you're 
naking  us  to  do.  And  may  I  say  to  you  that 
thto  to  a  doggone  good  Investment  in  the 
.future  of  thto  country. 

Oh.  yes.  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to 
thank  you  for.  and  to  say  that  I  think  that 
the  Forest  Service  can  properly  accept  some 
accolades  for.  and  that  to  the  work  that  waa 
done  In  Oregon  and  Washington  following 
the  effects  of  the  hurricane.  We  have  moved 
a  lot  of  that  timber  that  was  down,  as  a 
matter  of  fact  most  of  it.  On  October  1  out 
of  total  of  about  2  bUllon  feet,  a  billion  and 
one-half  of  the  total  has  been  sold  and  74S 
million  has  been  cut.  I  think  that's  a  pretty 
good  record.  You  are  a  fine,  efflclent  group  of 
operators  and  I  thank  you  for  it. 

Now  let  me  get  to  the  four  points  bfxrsM'W 
I'm  prepared  to  give  you  some  answers  on 
them,  and  here  they  are: 

No.  1.  and  I  t^a^if  you  for  acknowledging 
thto.  the  allowable  cut  situation  under  point 
1. 1  think,  has  been  taken  care  of. 

The  request  regarding  Appalachia  which 
was  raised  thto  morning  to  one  I  hadn't 
heard  of  before  thto  morning.  I'll  ask  Art 
Greeley  to  make  a  check  on  this.  I  want  to 
be  familiar  with  the  situation  In  Appalachia 
for  a  whole  lot  of  reasons. 
Now,  what  have  we  done? 
In  January  1963  the  regulations  were  re- 
vised to  clarify  objectives,  specifically  S3 
and  S6.  Atoo.  in  March  of  1963  a  state- 
ment on  "National  Forest  Timber  Sale  Ac- 
tivities" was  Issued.  This  to  Important  in 
connection  with  allowable  cuts,  so  you  wiU 
have  thto  information.  Thto  Is  a  proper  re- 
quest. It  to  a  measuring  of  accomplishment 
against  criteria,  where  we  set  down  In  depth 
and  detail  exactly  where  we  are  so  you  can 
evaluate  it.  and  can  give  to  the  people  who 

make  the  decision  in  the  final  analysis the 

Congress  of  the  United  SUtea.  They  will 
have  betto-  knowledge  of  what  these  oi>era- 
tions  are  about.  So.  Wo.  1  to.  basically,  an- 
swered. 

All  right,  now  let  me  Jump  down  to  point 
4.  which  to  the  timber  sale  contract.    I  do 
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tlut  t>«cAUM  Of  Its  high  priority  In  r«l«Uoii 
to  your  very  prop«r  oonoem.  and  ours,  which 
wma:  'Xet's  get  busy  and  cut  soma  timber 
•o  we  can  make  a  profit  and  lo  we  can  create 
Jobe  for  people."  Now  I've  looked  at  this 
contract  and  it  has  gotten  kind  of  old  and 
It's  had  a  lot  or  thln^  tacked  on  to  It  over 
the  years,  and  I've  read  It  very  carefully  my- 
self and  there  are  some  changes  that  are 
needed  In  It. 

Tou  know,  and  I  know,  that  dealing  with 
the  Oovemment  under  a  contract  Is  not  like 
dealing  with  each  other  under  a  contract. 
It's  not  quite  as  bad  as  that  old  saying 
"heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose".  But  basically, 
when  you  deal  with  the  Ooyernment,  you 
deal  on  a  prescribed  basis,  because  the  Oov- 
emment Is  the  custodian  of  the  overall  pub- 
lic welfare,  and  as  such  this  Is  not  the  »a.tn^ 
as  contracts  between  Individuals.  Oovern- 
ment  contracts  which  deal  with  the  public 
domain  have  got  to  be  "tough"  contracU 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  private  side  of 
that  contract.  And  If  the  Congress  had  not 
written  It  that  way,  the  OAO  would  have 
told    them   that  they  should. 

We  do  not  want  the  contract  to  be  a  one- 
sided affair.  I  emphasized  before  that  this 
contract  needs  a  lot  of  work.  But  you  know, 
and  I  know,  that  regarding  the  public  do- 
main. Oovemment,  In  Its  relationship  with 
the  totality  of  the  taxpayer  Interest,  cannot 
enter  a  contract  relationship  as  two  modem 
buslneas  institutions  would  deal  with  each 
other.  In  a  private  contract  you  can  amend, 
or  change,  or  adjust  it  bilaterally,  as  the 
ooeaslon  may  require;  In  private  transac- 
tions you  can  get  two  lawyers  around  the 
table  and  decide  how  you  are  going  to  make 
particular  kinds  erf  changes.  Now  you  dont 
do  that  In  dealing  with  the  Oovemment.  I 
don't  go  Into  a  contract  and  change  It  to 
the  disadvantage  of  the  American  taxpayer 
and  the  American  public.  I  don't  change  It 
because  under  law  I  cannot  do  so.  Certain 
procedures  on  occasion  are  set  up  for  doing 
this.  I  think  the  point  Is  generally  under- 
stood.    I  don't  need   to  belabor  It. 

This  contract  of  ours  has  grown,  and  has 
been  added  to  nnUl  It  Is  a  very  dlfflcult  In- 
strument. And  It  does  tend  to  be,  and  will 
always  tend  to  be,  loaded  on  the  side  of  Oov- 
emment because  of  the  vwy  nat\ire  of  things. 
But  there  Is  a  lot  that  can  be  done  about 
it.  This  need  at  first  was  related  to  the 
immediate  goal  of  getting  out  and  getUng 
the  timber  cut  and  the  Job  done — and  so  it 
had  and  still  has  a  high  priority. 

We  went  to  work  on  It  right  away.    And 
Art  Oreeley  headed  up  a  team  which  met 
with  some  representatives  from  your  indiis- 
try,  and  worked  out  some  contract  change*, 
and    turned    them    over    to    your    indxistry.' 
Those  changes  were  not  considered  by  you 
to  be  adequate.     You  proceeded  to  make  a 
substantial  investment  of  time,   and  effort, 
and  know-how  to  come  back  with  what  you 
considered   an   adequately   revised   contract. 
I  understand  you  spent  a  great  deal  of  money 
In  doing  It.    I  have  looked  at  this,  but  we 
have  had  It  lea  than  a  month.    And  yet  our 
material  was  sent  to  you  about  a  year  ago. 
But,  it  Is  going  to  take  some  work  and  we  are 
prepared  now  to  sit  down  and  go  over  It  step 
by  step   and  piece  by  piece.    And   we  will 
revise  this  contract  and  it  oxight  to  be  im- 
proved and  sharpened  and  cleared  up.     I  am 
confident  this  can  be  done.     I  can  assure  you 
that  we  are  going  to  be  more  than  cooperative 
in  getting  it  done.    And  so  that  one  point  Is 
well   underway.    And   I  am  very   confident 
that  contract  can  be  subetantially  improved. 
It  took  you  a   year   to  decide  what   you 
wanted,  and  we  will  try  to  act  a  little  bit 
faster  than  that.    It  Isn't  easy,  but  we  will 
be  digging  in  and  working  at  it.     We  ought 
to  have  a  better  contract.    And  we  will  try. 
Now  point  No.  8.    That  Is  the  timber  ap- 
praisal  committee  and  the  Worrell  report. 
As  has  already  been  outlined,  and  as  I  said 
la  Portland,  we  appointed  a  committee.     I 
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•aid  it  would  oome  from  neither  the  Forest 
Service,  nor  would  it  oosna  from  the  industry 
proper.  This  was  done.  The  committee 
worked  very  hard.  And  they  made  some 
recommendations.  They  made  37  recooxmen- 
datlona.  Of  the  87  recommendations  which 
the  committee  made.  84  of  them,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  Forest  Service  and 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  welcomed,  as 
you  welcomed  them.  Of  those,  and  I  am  not 
going  Into  detail  on  them  here,  there  are 
seven  which  are  going  to  require  some  work- 
ing out  in  practical  application.  There  will 
be  some  modifications  or  adjustments  that 
we  think  that  the  committee  might  not  have 
foreseen  In  their  review.  But  in  substance, 
we  agree.  So  out  of  37  recommendations  in 
this  Advisory  Committee  report,  we  agree 
with  34. 

Now  there  are  three  that  have  given  some 
trouble.  I  want  to  talk  to  you  about  those 
three.  We  have  needed  some  decisions  on 
them  and  I  am  prepared  to  give  them.  In 
this  connection,  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
has  a  lot  of  advisory  committees  and  they  are 
advisory  committees.  They  are  appointed  to 
advise  or  reoommend,  and  not  to  dictate.  I 
happen  to  be  responsible  for  what  goes  on 
in  the  Department  of  Agricxiltxire,  and  in  the 
Purest  Service,  and  I  make  the  decisions.  I 
appreciate  and  profit  from  advisory  commit- 
tee reports.  But  the  fact  that  I  appoint  one 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  I  am  going 
to  agree  with  it,  or  accept  verbatim  every- 
thing it  says.  And  of  course  you  realize  this 
without  my  saying. 

Now  the  three  recommendations  we  have 
problems  with  are  the  ones  that  run  to  the 
quesUon  of  profit.  What  do  we  do  to  try 
to  handle  this  so  that  we  will  do  our  beet 
to  meet  joxxr  need  for  profit  in  the  opera- 
tion that  you  carry  on  In  any  particular 
logging  operaUon?  Now  this  is  a  tough. 
compUcated,  and  highly  Involved  technical 
question.  I  will  have  to  say  that  though  I 
have  spent  a  good  many  hour*  at  It  I  do 
not  completely  understand  all  of  its  rami- 
fications.    But  I  have  done  my  beat. 

First  of  £01,  I  want  you  to  know  that  we 
are  concerned  about  this  problem.  We  are 
certain  that  you  cant  operate  as  a  normal 
American  business  operation  without  mak- 
ing a  profit.  So  we  want  you  to  make  It. 
And  to  this  end  we  are  going  to  do  every- 
thing we  can  within  the  law  and  within 
proper  procedures  and  protection  of  the 
pubUc  Interest,  and  acting  in  the  proper 
way.  Tou  would  not  want  us  to  act  in  any 
other  way. 

These  three  recommendations,  parts  of  the 
Worrell  Committee  report,  go  to  the  ques- 
tion of  profit.  You  know  that  we  put  Into 
effect  in  mid- 1962  the  "sale-as-a-whole" 
appraisal  approach,  under  which  appraised 
prices  for  high  values  species  are  reduced  to 
make  up  for  less  than  normal  profit  oppor- 
timltles  in  low  value  species.  And  we  think 
this  is  working  out  quite  well.  Now  the 
appraisal  review  committee  did  make  some 
comments  on  this  and  on  the  profit  ratio 
levels  used  and  raised  questions  about  the 
published  reports  of  profit  and  of  profit  ra- 
tios. We  are  prepared  to  make  further  care- 
ful studies  of  published  profit  data.  So  at 
this  time  we  are  "marrying  up",  as  it  were, 
the  high  value  species  and  the  low  value 
species  in  a  sensible  and  workable  way  that 
win  make  the  potential  profit  that  Is  nec- 
essary— assuming  efficient  operations  on 
yoxir  part.  It's  related  to  the  Worrell  com- 
mittee report  but  not  directly  In  It. 

Now  there  are  two  recommendations  in 
the  report  that  create  some  problem  and 
which,  at  this  point,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
accept.  I  want  to  share  my  reasons  with 
you.  First,  we  get  into  the  question  of  the 
definition  of  what  constitutes  adequate 
stumpage  prices  in  connection  with  the 
whole  question  of  "fair  market  value"  and 
the  "objective  of  appraisals."  What  It  gets 
down  to  in  this  whole  complicated  problem. 


which  U  a  legal  problem  in  part,  is  a  matter 
of  definition.  The  law  says,  "appraised 
value."  The  Department  has  always  con- 
sldered  appraised  value  aa  "fair  market 
value."  Now  this  geU  down  to  a  question 
of  how  do  you  handle  this  appraised  value 
quesUon  and  what  is  the  deflnlUon  of  "fair 
market  value"  in  its  appllcaUon  to  ap- 
praisals? The  committee  came  out  with 
something  called  "acceptable  price."  I've 
read  this  part  of  the  report.  It  is  a  lltUe 
rough  to  understand  how  acceptable  price 
concept  exactly  Is  going  to  work.  I  am  con- 
cerned also  about  its  legal  ImpUcatlons  and 
lU  relaUon  to  the  clearly  established  goal  of 
fair  market  value.  Now  this  whole  busi- 
ness applies  to  only  a  relatively  small  num- 
ber of  cases,  a  relaUvely  limited  number  ot 
caae*.  and  I  am,  at  this  point,  unwUllng 
without  some  further  guidance  from  the  VB 
Congress,  to  rock  the  boat  in  connecUou 
with  the  definition  of  fair  nuu-ket  value  to 
encompass  the  small  number  of  cases  in- 
volved in  this  whole  matter. 

Now  whether  we  want  to  seek  legislation 
to  establlah  some  basis  other  than  fair  mar- 
ket value  to  appraise  national  forest  timber 
for  sale  Is  a  question  that  I  hope  that  you 
will  consider  and  that  you  are  considering. 
On  balance,  at  this  point,  after  careful  con- 
sideration it  seems  to  me  that  the  handicaps, 
that  the  losses,  and  the  complications,  and 
the  potential  misunderstandings,  and  ques- 
tionable legal  poslUon— that  considering  all 
these  things,  the  transfer  from  fair  market 
value  to  something  called  accepUble  price, 
which  about  defies  any  kind  of  sharp  and 
clear  definlUon.  is  a  highly  questionable 
course  of  action  for  both  of  us.  It  U  one 
that,  at  this  point,  I  am  not  prepared  to 
propose. 

On  the  second  recommendation,  we  come 
to  the  situation  where  the  average  appraised 
price  for  timber  in  a  proposed  sale  Is  ICM 
than  the  average  mlnimtun  stumpage  ratea 
In  this  instance,  timber  comes  up  for  sals 
as  a  part  of  allowable  cut  and  you  can't  cut 
and  make  a  profit  on  It.  What  are  we  going 
to  do  so  that  you  can  make  a  profit  on  it? 

The  committee  in  this  instance  says,  in 
effect,  subsidlae  It.  Make  some  change  In 
relaUon  to  what  is  required  now  within  the 
working  circle  which  has  been  agreed  upon 
by  all  concerned — the  Industry  and  the  Ptor- 
est  Service  and  the  Congress.  Do  something 
Involving  proper  practices,  such  as  sllvlcul- 
tural  practices  to  safeguard  naUonal  forest 
values,  or  slash  dl^xMal,  or  snag  disposal, 
or  erosion  control  and  the  measures  needed 
to  take  care  of  debris.  These  have  always 
been  considered  a  part  ot  the  logging  Job. 
This  U  work  that  has  to  be  done. 

The  recommendation  of  the  committee  is 
that  the  cost  for  cleanup  be  absorbed  by 
someone  else.  That  means  that  the  USDA 
does  It.  That  means  that  we  subsidize  It. 
That  means  that  we  go  to  Congress  for  ap- 
proprlaUons  to  do  It  because  we  don't  have 
the  funds  to  do  It  now.  Now.  again,  this 
problem  nms  to  a  relatively  small  portion  of 
the  sales,  and  there  Is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
but  what  this  will  be  clearly  characterized 
as  a  subsidy.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  U 
sick  and  tired  of  the  word  "subsidy."  I  don't 
know  whether  you  want  that  label  on  your 
back,  but  I  don't  think  you  do.  Speaking  for 
myself.  I  dont. 

You  have  to  continue  to  operate.  Some 
of  you  are  going  to  be  under  pressure  to 
operate  In  logging  that  presents  a  tough, 
knotty  problem.  But  you  and  the  Forest 
Service  are  going  to  be  in  a  whole  peck  of 
trouble,  including  concern  by  some  of  the 
deeply  public  spirited  and  knowledgeable 
congressional  leaders  In  this  room  this 
morning.  If  we  start  fooling  arotind  with 
sound  practices  of  forestry,  and  of  proper 
handling  of  forestry,  and  of  proper  proce- 
dures for  operating  Jointly  in  oiu-  business.  ' 
You  know  that.  I  know  that.  It's  not  a 
course  that  I  think  is  sound  Judgment.    It's 
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not  sound  Judgment  tor  tu  to  break  away 
from  present  practices  on  this,  for  reasons 
that  I  think  we  both  understand. 

8o  on  these  two  points,  and  only  theee 
two  at  this  time,  the  answer  frcxn^hs  Sec- 
retary of  Agriculture  is:  We  are  concerned, 
and  we  know  this  is  a  problem,  but  to  the 
indicated  extent,  the  answer  to  these  two 
recomendatlons  in  the  Worrell  Committee 
report  Is  very  definitely  "No." 

Now.  also,  there  Is  a  third  recommenda- 
tion on  the  'equal  escalation"  issue.  You've 
got  a  point  here,  for  if  the  price  can  go  down 
so  far.  It  ought  to  be  able  to  go  up  so  far,  as 
well.  And  it  looks  like  it's  tuaother  "hetuls 
I  win,  tails  you  lose"  situation.  There  Is  a 
problem  here,  and  a  lot  of  related  complica- 
tions, too.  We  are  flexible  on  this,  and  as 
we  negotiate  these  contract  Issues  I  think 
we  can  do  something  to  make  this  a  bit  more 
effective,  fair  and  workable  to  you  who  are 
conscious  of  this  problem. 

To  conclude,  on  ths  WorreU  Committee 
report  there  are  only  two  things  in  those 
recommendations  wher«  at  this  point  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  says  "No."  I  have 
outlined  them.  And  they  are  cases  which,  in 
effect,  involve  subsidization  In  order  to  give 
an  ass\ired  profit.  I  don't  think  you  want 
that  any  more  than  when  you  responded. 
when  I  aaked  you  In  Portland,  whether  you 
wanted  to  have  allotments  of  timber,  rather 
than  to  have  compeUUve  bidding. 

You  dont  want  allotmento.  You  want  to 
be  competitive  and  you  want  to  continue  on 
your  operaUons.  I  think  you  should.  I 
would  not  recommend  a  subsidy  type  of  ac- 
tion although  the  problem  the  committee 
points  out  Is  vital  and  critical.  We  want  to 
go  as  far  as  we  can,  but  I  don't  think  that 
you  want  to  get  r  subsidy  label  on  your  back 
In  relaUon  to  this.  And  these  two  things 
la  the  Worrell  Committee  report  end  up,  I 
think,  here.  On  that  basia.  the  decision  on 
these  two  points  has  been  made. 

Now.  finally,  we  get  to  appeals.  This  is  one 
that  I've  given  a  lot  of  attention  and  thought 
to.  not  only  as  secretary  and  as  a  former  gov- 
emor.  but  also  as  one  who  likes  to  think 
that  he  has  a  little  extra  interest  and  back- 
ground  In  the  pure  matter  of  political  philos- 
ophy of  government  and  how  It  works.  This 
concern  Is  with  big  government,  and  how  it 
should  be  responsive  to  the  needs  of  the  tn- 
dlrldtial.  This  is  a  tough  question  and  I 
liave  seen  the  problem  from  both  sides.  I 
l»»ve  represented  private  industry.  I  have 
brought  cases  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  And  I  have  been  Just  as  frustrated 
»t  times  as  you  have  in  dealing  with  govern- 
ment. And  I  have  been  on  the  other  side 
of  the  table,  so  I  assure  you  that  this  has 
concerned  me.  as  a  political  scientist  as  well 
M  an  administrator,  and,  I  hope,  a  reason- 
able poUcymolder. 

I  have  given  this  question  of  appeals  a 
»t  of  thought.  One  of  the  things  It  comes 
tlown  to  Is  the  dividing  line  in  separating 
out  a  properly  appalable  question  at  fact 
Where  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion,  and 
where  Judgment  on  the  facts  ought  to  be 
made.  This  should  be  separate  from  a  basic 
policy  question  where  the  administrative 
Official  Is  responsible  for  overall  policy.  On 
the  question  of  fact,  an  appeal  procedure  Is 
essential.  On  the  question  of  policy  there 
cannot  be  any  appeal  procedure  as  there  is 
on  a  question  of  fact.  I  cannot  delegate  to 
an  appeal  committee  the  power  to  make  pol- 
^  decisions  within  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
^iture,  unless  the  Congress  of  the  United 
ataiea  says  that  they  want  a  committee  from 
your  Industry  to  run  th«  Department.  The 
i^ngress  hasnt  said  that:  they  want  the  Sec- 
An^  °'  Agriculture  to  run  the  Department 
^a  BO,  basic  policy  questions  are  my 
responsibility.  ' 

whl°'  5w^*  questions  are  another  thing;  and 
in\L^ ,  .  *  "■™*  persona  are  Judge  and  Jury 
in  making  the  decision  t.  a  problem,  wi 
oave  given  a  lot  of  thought  to  this,  for  quite 
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a  while.    And  here  Is  the  conclusion  that  we 
have  oome  up  with. 

There  are  three  things  Involved  here. 
That  \B  three  categories  of  questions.  I  think. 
First,  a  determination  of  contract  relief 
which  involves  issues  of  fact  or  law  arising 
under  a  contract.    That's  No.  1. 

No.  2,  a  decision  under  reg\ilatlons  gov- 
erning the  permitted  use  of  the  national  for- 
ests having  a  direct  effect  on  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  use,  but  where  the  private 
party  has  no  contractual  right  to  relief. 
That's  area  No.  2.  No  contract,  but  a  history 
of  use.  And  a  right,  or  a  relationship  that 
does  not  Involve  overall  policy. 

And  third,  a  decision  having  a  broad  pol- 
icy Impact  on  forest  administration  and 
management  not  primarily  identifiable  vrtth 
Individual  private  enjoyment.  Now  the  third 
one  involves  basic  policy  questions.  And  on 
that  one  I  have  to  say  "No,"  in  connection 
with  appeals.  That's  my  responsibility  and 
I  could  not  dissolve  it  legally  If  I  wanted  to. 
It  otherwise  would  be  Impossible  to  operate 
the  Department  of  Agriculture.  And  so  on 
that  one  the  answer  is  "No." 

On  the  other  two  we  are  proposing  an  ap- 
peal procedwe.  It  would  work  like  this. 
First  of  all,  the  present  procedure  will  be 
continued  through  the  regional  forester.  At 
this  point,  if  we  were  to  set  up  with  every 
regional  forester  an  independent  appeal 
board  on  every  question  in  every  region 
around  this  country,  I  think,  gentlemen,  we 
would  have  an  absolutely  administrative 
monster.  I  think  you  would  find  that  you 
would  get  so  piled  up  In  operations  that  it 
would  be  literally  impossible  to  do  what  we 
Jointly  want  to  do.  At  least  that  is  my  Judg- 
ment. 

So  the  same  procedure  through  the  re- 
gional forester,  at  this  point,  I  would  say 
would  continue.  We  would,  however,  estab- 
lish a  5-member  board  of  appeals  to  consider 
appeals  from  decisions  of  the  regional  for- 
ester. Three  members  would  be  regular  em- 
ployees of  the  Department  outside  of  the 
Forest  Service,  and  '.wo  would  be  persons  not 
now  employed  by  the  U.S.  Government.  This 
board  would  be  authorized,  first,  to  hold 
hearings  anywhere  In  the  Dnlted  States. 
They  would  also  render  final  decisions  in 
appeals  on  questions  of  facts  under  con- 
tracts, which  covers  90  percent  or  more  of  the 
points  of  which  you  are  concerned.  The 
board  would  also  make  advisory  recommen- 
dations under  jxjint  No.  2,  which  are  quasi- 
poUcy  questions,  together  with  supporting 
determinations  of  fact  to  the  Chief  of  the 
Forest  Service. 

The  decisions  of  the  Chief,  based  upon 
recommendations  which  come  from  the  ap- 
peal board  In  category  No.  2.  would  then  be 
appealable  to  the  Secretary,  with  the  record 
of  both,  namely,  the  recommendation  of  the 
independent  appeals  board  and  action  of  the 
Chief  on  that  recommendation  of  the  appeal 
board.  These  will  be  referred  to  the  Secre- 
tary for  his  action.  This  is  the  marginal 
policy  area,  but  In  it  there  would  be  a  finding 
bv  an  Independent  board,  which  would  be 
highly  influential. 

I  have  mentioned  that  action  in  connec- 
tion with  the  third  class  of  case  would  re- 
main outside  the  responsiblUty  of  the  board. 
In  conectlon  with  this  one.  speaking  of  broad 
policy  determinations,  you  know  that  I  have 
established  a  policy  in  the  Department  which 
did  not  always  exist  for  broad  public  hear- 
l^^K" — 'or  example,  on  land  exchanges.  Sen- 
ator Maonttson  and  I  have  had  long  talks 
about  problems  involved  in  exchanges.  I 
think  we  have  the  same  experience  here  on 
land  exchanges  that  I  had  as  Governor  of  the 
State  of  Minnesota.  As  long  as  we  had 
something  that  we  were  doing  behind  closed 
doors  everybody  thought  we  were  going  about 
trying  to  cheat  somebody.  And  as  soon  a*  we 
opened  the  doors,  and  had  the  press  come  in 
and  let  everybody  know  all  about  this  ex- 
change, then  nobody  even  bothered  to  come 


to  the  meetings  becatise  then  they  figured 
nobody  was  cheating  anybody,  and  w«  got 
along  pretty  weU.  And  so  this  is  what  we've 
been  doing.  And  today  there  are,  on  land 
exchanges,  public  hearings.  Senator  Chubch 
Is  one  that  I  have  talked  with  about  this.' 
Senator  Jackson ,  and  I  could  mention  Sen- 
ator NxTTBERGER,  and  Senator  Moxse,  and  I 
could  mention  some  others.  Including  some 
over  on  the  House  side. 

8o.  on  these  policy  questions,  we  come 
down  to  a  matter  of  public  hearings  and 
every  opportunlt/  Is  glveif  f*  a  group  that 
has  a  particular  interest  to  have  their  say. 
When  they  have  had  their  say,  and  when 
they  have  been  heard,  then  the  Congress  has 
its  say.  If  you  think  that  the  Secretary  of 
Agriculture,  or  the  Chief  of  the  Forest  Service, 
can  be  an  Independent  operator,  you  dont 
know  the  UJ8.  Congress.  I  can  tell  you  that, 
for  when  people  get  excited,  then  their  Con- 
gressmen get  excited,  for  that  is  their  busi- 
ness. And  when  they  get  excited,  believe 
me,  I  hear  about  It. 

So,  in  this  one,  why  there  is  this  kind  of 
check.  And  we  are,  In  addition,  proposing 
appeals  procedxu^.  We  think  that  It  will  be 
workable,  and  meet  your  very  proper  and 
legitimate  protest  that  in  a  sense  the  Forest 
Service  has  been  prosecutor.  Judge,  trial 
J1U7,  defendant,  and  decisionmaker,  and  ap- 
peal court.  In  a  sense  there  was  some  truth 
In  that,  on  the  question  of  facts  as  there  was 
also  on  a  question  of  contract. 

If  I  may  summarize,  I  have  kept  you  here 
a  long  time,  but  I  have  tried  to  go  Into  these 
things  a  little  bit,  and  as  I  have  E&ld  we  will 
summarize  these  things,  some  of  them  more 
fully. 

I  appreciate  your  cooperation,  communica- 
tion, the  help,  the  frankness,  and.  if  I  may 
say  so.  the  bluntness.  I  hope  I  have  not 
been  too  blunt  this  morning.  But  you 
wanted  some  answers.  You  suggested  this 
morning  that  we  were  delaying.  We  have 
not  been  delaying.  We  have  been  working 
and  thinking  and  making  decisions  and  now 
I  have  announced  some  of  them.  And  now 
you  have  them.  And  that's  It.  Now.  let's 
see  how  theee  things  work. 

Let's  keep  up  the  spirit  of  cooperation, 
because  we  have  gotten  results.  We  have  In- 
creased the  allowable  cut.  We  have  sold 
more  and  cut  more  timtier  than  at  any  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country.  And  this  is 
a  fine  record,  a  record  on  which  I  think  we 
both  can  take  some  real  pride.  On  the  ai>- 
pralsal  thing.  90  percent  of  the  recommen- 
dations we've  met,  we  reserve  on  one  for 
more  negotiations.  On  two,  at  this  point, 
the  answer  Is  "No"  for  reasons  I  have  given! 
In  connection  with  the  contract,  wc  are  go- 
ing to  make  a  lot  more  progress  and  I  am 
confident  that  we  can  iron  out  a  lot  of  things. 
And  I  believe  that  99  percent  of  our  problems 
come  down  to  trying  to  do  something  about 
that  contract. 

On  the  appeal  thing,  you  had  a  legitimate 
point  In  my  Judgment.  It  worries  me.  The 
appeals  board.  I  think,  is  a  workable  pro- 
cedure, and  it  will  meet  your  problems  and  it 
will  also  meet  mine,  which  is  the  eventual 
responsibility. 

So,  ladles  and  gentlemen.  I  thank  you  for 
your  time,  and  I  thank  you  for  your  courtesy, 
and  I  thank  you  for,  I  hope,  your  friendship. 
Again,  may  I  say  I  have  tried  to  give  you 
answers.  I  suppose  they  are  not  everything 
that  you  would  have  liked.  I  think  we  have 
made  a  lot  of  progress.  These  are  some  ter- 
ribly important  Issues,  and  I  am  deeply  con- 
cerned. It  is  important  to  this  country  for 
its  community  life.  We  are  all  deeply  con- 
cerned. The  Forest  Service  is  concerned.  I 
think  it  has  been  more  responsive  and  It  will 
seek  to  be  more  responsive,  but  we  first  rep- 
resent the  American  people  as  a  whole. 

We  apply  the  law  of  Congress  In  terms  of 
multiple  use.  That  standard  and  that  prin- 
ciple is  one  that  you  support.  I  will  only 
say  to  you  that  you  are  not  the  low  man  on 
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the  totem  pole.  Some  of  you.  I  know,  feel 
70U  are.  We  are  aeeklnc  to  administer  tble 
on  an  equitable  and  fair  basis  In  the  light 
of  present  and  future  needs  of  the  economy — 
of  your  Industry,  of  your  profits,  of  your  em- 
ployees, of  your  toiras,  of  your  people,  and 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of  this 
country.  We  are  doing  the  very,  very  best 
we  can.  We  are  going  to  be  responsive  to 
you  In  every  way  that  we  properly  can.  Tou 
have  the  answers  and  the  decisions  that  I 
have  made.  I  am  privileged  to  have  this  kind 
of  company,  and  to  make  this  report  to  you 
personally  and  to  meet  with  you  In  this  One 
way. 

PaSTICIPANTS    at    THS    BaZAKTAST    DiBCtrSSION 

WrrH  THB  SxcazTAST  or  Aoaicuixuai 

SBCBKTABT'S  OmCB 

Hon.  Orvllle  L.  Freeman,  Secretary  of  Ag- 
rlcultxire:  Hon.  John  A.  Baker,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Agriculture;  and  Kenneth  M. 
Blrkhead,  assistant  to  the  Secretary. 

TTJi.  SXMATX 

Senator  OoaooN  Aux>tt,  of  Colorado;  Sena- 
tor Pbank  Church,  of  Idaho;  Senator  Hxkst 
M.  Jackson,  of  Washington;  Senator  Wab- 
axN  O.  Macnttson,  of  Washington;  Senator 
Edwin  L.  Mxchkm,  of  New  Mexico;  Senates' 
Ln  MxTCAi.^,  of  Montana;  Senator  Watnx 
MoBsx,  of  Oregon;  Senator  Mauxinx  B.  Nsu- 
BKscxB,  of  Oregon;  Senator  Jennings  Ran- 
dolph, of  West  Virginia;  and.  Senator  Ralph 
W.  Yaxbokouoh.  at  Texas. 

n.s.  Housx  or  kxpxxsxntativxs 
Representative  Oxoxgx  W.  Andkkws,  of  Ala- 
bama; Representative  Jakxs  F.  Battik,  of 
Montana;  Representative  Jack  Bkooks,  of 
Texas;  Representative  Donald  H.  Clausxm, 
of  California;  Representative  John  Dowdt, 
of  Texas;  Representative  Robert  B.  Dttncan, 
of  Oregon;  Representative  Oeorge  M.  Grant, 
of  Alabama;  Representative  EnrrH  Orxkn,  of 
Oregon;  Representative  Harlan  Hagen,  of 
California;  Representative  Jxtua  Btttlxx  Hah- 
8XN,  of  Washington;  Representative  WnxiAK 
HxNXT  Harrison,  of  Wyoming;  Representa- 
tive Harold  T.  Johnson,  of  CcUlfomla;  Rep- 
resentative Alton  Lknnon,  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Representative  CLirroBD  O.  McInttrx, 
of  Maine;  Representative  John  O.  Marsh,  Jr., 
of  VlrglnU;  RepresenUtlve  D.  R.  (Billt) 
MATTHXwa.  of  Florida;  Representative 
Arnold  Olsxn,  of  Montana;  Representative 
Thomas  M.  Pxllt,  of  Washington;  Repre- 
sentative W.  R.  PoAGx,  of  Texas;  Representa- 
tive Jox  R.  Pool,  of  Texas;  Representative 
Ben  Rkitel,  of  South  Dakota;  Representative 
Walter  Rogers,  of  Texas;  Representative 
OxoROE  F.  SxNNXx,  Jx.,  of  Arlzona;  Represent- 
ative Don  L.  Short,  of  North  Dakota;  Rep- 
resentative B.  F.  SiSK,  of  California;  Repre- 
sentaUve  K.  W.  Stinson,  erf  Washington; 
Representative  Rot  A.  Tatlor.  of  North  Caro- 
lina; Representative  Thor  C.  Toixxpson,  of 
Washington;  and  Representative  William  K. 
Van  Pxlt,  of  Wisconsin. 

CONGRESSIONAL   STATT  ASSISTANTS 

Buehl  J.  Berentson,  admlniatrative  assist- 
ant to  Representative  Westland,  of  Wash- 
ington; Lynn  Broadhead,  staff  assistant  to 
Representative  Harding,  of  Idaho;  Donald  M. 
Brown,  assistant  to  Representative  Jxilla 
Butler  Hansen,  of  Washington;  Brian  Cor- 
coran, press  secretary  to  Senator  Jackson,  of 
Washington;  Ewlng  Hass,  administrative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Euchel,  of  California; 
Thomas  HoUey,  administrative  assistant  to 
Representative  Horan,  of  Washington;  Ted 
Kaiy,  administrative  assistant  to  Senator 
Goldwater.  of  Arizona;  L.  Stanley  Kemp,  ad- 
ministrative assistant  to  Representative  Nor- 
blad.  of  Oregon;  Walt  Klngham,  adminis- 
trative assistant  to  Senator  Simpson,  of 
Wyoming;  John  A.  Knlevel.  administrative 
assistant  to  RepresentaUve  Catherine  May. 
of  Washington;  Ed  H.  Munden.  administra- 
tive assistant  to  Senator  Tower,  of  Texas; 


Teddy  Roe,  stsiT  assistant  to  Senator  Mans- 
field, of  Montana;  Richard  B.  Royoe,  staff, 
Senate  Public  Works  Committee;  Joe  Smith, 
administrative  assistant  to  Repreaentatlve 
Ullman,  of  Oregon;  John  B.  Tacke.  legislative 
assistant  to  Representative  White,  of  Idaho: 
and  Edward  T.  Wooxley.  admlnlstraUve  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Jordan  of  Idabo. 

othxx  govxxnmxnt  omciALa 
Arthur  W.  Greeley,  I>puty  Chief,  Forest 
Service;  Ira  J.  Mason,  Forest  Service;  M.  M. 
Nelson,  Deputy  Chief,  Forest  Service;  B.  H. 
Payne,  Forest  Service;  Hamilton  K.  Pyles, 
Deputy  Chief,  Forest  Service;  Charles  Lewis, 
BDSA,  Department  of  Commerce;  and 
Thomas  C.  Mason,  BD6A,  Department  of 
Commerce. 

rOKXST    INDUSTXT    RXFXXSXNTATIVXS 

A.  J.  Agather,  St.  Regis  Paper  Co..  J.  Nells 
Division,  Llbby,  Mont.;  Sam  K.  Amess.  Hum- 
boldt Fir,  Inc.,  Hoopa.  Calif.;   Donald  Bald- 
win, National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Asso- 
ciation, Washington,   D.C.;    Gerhart  Bendlx. 
Hl-Rldge   Lumber   Co.,   Seiad    Valley.   Califs 
H.  D.  Bennett,  Appalachian  Hardware  Manu- 
facturers, Inc.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio;    Raymond 
H.  Berry,   Scott  Lumber  Co.,  Inc..  Biurney. 
Calif.;  J.  B.  Bishop,  Weyerhaeuser  Co..  Kla- 
math  Falls,   Oreg.;    James   M.   Boyd.   8.   W. 
Forest  Industries,  Inc.,  Phoenix,  Aiiz.;  Gene 
C.  Brewer,   U.S.  Plywood  Corp.,  New  York, 
N.Y.;    R.    E.    Broderick,    Northeast    Limiber 
Manufacturers  Association,  Inc..  New  York, 
N.Y.;  W.  S.  Bromley,  American  Pulpwood  As- 
sociation, New  York,  N.Y.;  James  D.  Bronson, 
Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Yakima,  Wash.;  Eugene 
F.  BuniU.  E.  F.  BurrUl  Lumber  Co..  White 
City.    Oreg.;    Thomas    F.    BuUer.    National 
Lumber   Manufacturers   Association,    Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  John  Callaghan,  California  For- 
est   Protective    Association.    San    Francisco, 
Calif.;  Thomas  L.  Carter,  W.  T.  Carter  &  Bro, 
Camden,  Tex.;  Julian  N.  Cheatham,  Georgia- 
Pacific  Corp.,  Portland,  Oreg.;  Randolph  Col- 
lier. California  State  senator,  Yreka.  Calif.; 
L.   M.   Cooley,   Commercial   Bank   of    Twlsp, 
TwUp,  Wash.;  V.  W.  Cothren,  Southern  Pine 
Association,    New    Orleans,    La.;    Oeorge    A, 
Craig,  Western  Lvunber  Manufacturers,  Inc., 
San  Francisco,  Calif.;  8.  A.  Ouddebach,  Cud- 
debach  Lumber  Co.,  Exigene,  Oreg.;  Stanley 
P.    Deas,    Southern    Pine    Association.    New 
Orleans.    La.;    John    B.    DeMott,    Passama- 
quoddy  Lumber  Co.,  Princeton,  Maine;  De- 
Vere   Dlerks,    Jr.,   Dlerks   Forests,   Inc.,    Hot 
Springs.  Ark.;   C.  D.  Dosker,  Gamble  Bros.. 
Inc.,  Louisville,  Ky.;  John  Druckenbrod,  Na- 
tional   Lumber    Manufacturers    Association, 
Washington,    D.C.;     M.    B.    Doyle,    National 
Lxmaber    Manufacturers   Association,   Wash- 
ington, D.C.;  Paul  M.  Dunn.  St.  Regis  Paper 
Co..  New  York,  N.Y.;  Robert  F.  Dwyer,  Dwyer 
Lumber    &    Plywood    Co.,    Portland,    Oreg.; 
J.  B.  Edens.  S.  W.  Forest  Industries,  Inc., 
Phoenix.    Ariz.;    G.    C.    Edgett,    West   Coast 
Lumberman's    Association.   Portland,    Oreg.; 
Stewart  Ferguson,  Aloha  Shake  Co..  Aloha. 
Wash.;  Joseph  J.  Fitzgerald,  E.  Hinee  Lumber 
Co.,  Chicago,  111.;    George  C.  Flanagan,  Elk 
Lumber   Co.,   Medford.  Oreg.;    L.   K.   Floan. 
Potlatch     Forests.     Inc..     Lewlston.     Idahd: 
Harold  J.   Ford.   American  Forest   Produ<ns 
Corp..  San  Francisco.  Calif.;   D.  B.   Framp- 
ton.  D.  B.  Frampton  &  Co.,  Columbus,  Ohio; 
Phillip  E.  Frankfort,  S.  W.  Forest  Industries, 
Inc.,  Phoenix,  Ariz.;  Frank  R.  Gilchrist,  Gil- 
christ  Timber   Co.,   Gilchrist,    Oreg.;    N.   B. 
Glustina,  Giustlna  Bros.  Lumber  Co.,  Eugene. 
Oreg.;    Charles    T.    Gray.    American    Forest 
Products  Corp..  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  W.  E. 
Griffee,  Western  Pine  Association.  Portland, 
Oreg.;  W.  D.  Hagensteln,  Industrial  Forestry 
Association,  Portland,  Oreg.;    John  F.  Hall, 
National  Lumber  Manufacturers  Association, 
Washington,  D.C.;  Robert  Heldlng,  St.  Regis 
Paper   Co.,  J.   Nells  Division,   Llbby,  Mont.; 
Michael  Hennessy,   attorney  at  law,  Yreka, 
Calif.;    A.   T.   Hlldman.  Michigan-California 
Lumber  Co.,  Camlno,  Calif.;  Charles  M.  Hinee, 


K.  mnea  Lumber  Co..  Chicago.  HI.;   George 
V.  HJort,  Boise  Cascade  Corp.,  Boise,  Idaho. 
Ralph    D.    Hodges.    Jr.,    NaUonal    Lumber 
Manxifacturers      AsaodaUon.      Washington 
D.C.:  Nils  B.  Hult.  Hult  Lumber  &  Plywood 
Co.,  JxineUon  City.  Oreg.;  Lacy  H.  Hunt,  L.  H 
Hunt  Lumber  Co.,  Nacogdoches.  Tex.;  E   N 
W.  Himter,  Pope  h  Talbot.  Inc..  Portland. 
Oreg.;    Dave    James,    Simpson    Timber    Co' 
Seattle,  Wash.;  WlUiam  T.  Jobe,  Jr..  NaUonaif 
Lumber   Manufacturers   Association.    Wash- 
ington. D.C.;  Ray  E.  Johnson,  West  Tacoma 
Newsprint    Co.,    Steilacoom,    Wash.;    Rae   L. 
Johnson,    Georgia-Pacific    Co  p..    Portland^ 
Oreg.;     Richard    Jordan,    National    Lumber 
Manufacturers  Association,  Washington,  D.C.; 
Robert  C.  Keck,  attorney  at  law,   Chicago, 
111.;  W.  H.  Kellogg.  T.  S.  Foster  Estate,  HunU-' 
▼iUe.  Tex.:   Baxter  B.  Kelly,   WUliams  Sales 
Co.,  Sumter,  S.C;  Glen  M.  Klttrell,  Wagner 
Lumber   Products   Co.,   Twlsp,   Wash.;    K.  L. 
Kolbe,  Western   Pine  AseociaUon.  Portland. 
Oreg.;  Jim  Larson,  National  Lumber  Manu- 
facturers    Association.     Washington,     D.C.; 
Shane  MacCarthy.  National  Limaber  Manu- 
facturers Association,  Washington,  D.C.;  Mar- 
shall McGrath,  International  Paper  Co.,  New 
York,  N.Y.:  Herbert  B.  McKean.  Potlatch  For- 
ests.  Inc.,  Lewlston,  Idaho;  H.  S.  Mersereau, 
Georgia-Pacific    Corp..    Augusta,    Ga.;    J.   F. 
Muller,    L.   *   M.   Lumber   Co.,   Willis,   Tex.; 
Oeorge  Neff,  Anaconda  Forest  Products,  Bon- 
ner,   Mont.;     Harold    P.    Newson,    National 
Lumber   Manufacturers   Association,   Wash- 
ington. DC;  T.  K.  OUver.  Timber  Products 
Co.,  Division  Cyprxis  Mines  Corp..  Medford. 
Oreg.;    Bernard  L.  Orell.  Weyerhaexiser  Co, 
Tacoma,  Wash.;  Leonard  E.  Pasek,  Kimberly- 
Clark  Corp.,  Neenah.  Wis.;  Paul  D.  Plumly, 
P.  W.  Plumly  Corp.,  Winchester.  Vs.;   Peter 
F.    Pope,    Pope    &    Talbot,    Inc..    Portland. 
Oreg,;   Starr  W.  Reed,  Simpson  Timber  Co, 
Seattle,  Wash.;  E.  C.  Rettig,  Potlatch  Forests. 
Inc.,    Lewlston.    Idaho;    John    S.    Richards, 
Atlas  Tie  Co.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho;    H.  A. 
Roberts,  Western  Pine  Association,  Portland, 
Oreg.;  George  C.  Romelser,  Southern  Hard- 
ware   Lxmaber     Manufacturers     Association. 
Memphis,     Tenn.;     Mark     Schoknecht,     St. 
RegU   Paper   Co.,   J.   Neils   Division,   Llbby, 
Mont.;    W.   Scott    Shepherd.   Lumber   River 
Manufactiiring  Co.,   Inc..  Lumberton,   N.C.; 
A.   Robert   Smith,   correspondent.    Washing- 
ton.   D.C.;    R.    E.    Stermitz,    Intermountaln 
Liunber  Co..  Missoula,  Mont.;  W.  E.  Steven- 
son, S.  D.  S.  Lumber   Co.,  Blngen,   Wash.; 
L.   L.   Stewart.   Bohemia   Lumber   Oo.,   Ine.. 
Culp  Creek.  Oreg.;  E.  M.  Stoddard.  Sawtooth 
Lumber  Co..  Mountain  Home,   Idaho;    Wil- 
liam  Swindells,   Willamette   Valley   Lumbar 
Co..    Portland,    Oreg.;    Arthur    Temple,    Jr, 
Southern    Pine    Lumber    Co.,    Diboll.    Tex.; 
Latane  Temple,  Temple  Liunber  Co.,  Houston. 
Tex.;  Mark  Townsend,  Townsend  Lumber  Co.. 
Stuttgart,   Ark.;    John   B.   Veach.   Hardware 
Corp.    of    America,    Ashevllle.    N.C;     Ken- 
neth R.  Walker.  Paul  Bunyan  Lumber  Co.. 
Atherton,  Calif.;  W.  R.  Warner.  Potlatch  For- 
ests. Inc..  Warren,  Ark.;  L.  W.  Wilson.  Bemls 
Hardware    Lumber    Co..    Robbinsvllle.    N.C: 
Steve    Wilson,    Steve    Wilson    Co.,    Medford. 
Oreg.;    and  Gene  Wortsman,  Rocky  Moun- 
tain News,  Denver,  Colo. 
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LUMBER  STANDARDS  WARNING  TO 
THE  WEST 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  there  be  printed 
at  this  point  in  my  remarks  an  article 
from  the  October  issue  of  Western  Tim- 
ber Industry.  This  sets  forth  action 
taken  in  Florida  by  its  State  legislature 
to  make  it  illegal  to  Install  lumber  ex- 
ceeding a  19 -percent  moisture  content 
in  any  structure  or  building  used  for 
human  habitation. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Drt  Lumber  Advocates  Pttt  Over  Quickie 
Bill  To  Outlaw  Green 
Tallahassee,  Fla. — The  Florida  legisla- 
ture has  passed  a  law  making  it  Illegal  to 
Install  lumber  exceeding  19  percent  in  mois- 
ture content  into  any  "structure  or  build- 
ing used  for  human  habitation." 

The  Southern  pine  Interests   (who  must 
dry  to  19  percent  maximum  to  prevent  stain 
and  damage  to  their  wood)  have  apparently 
out-sllckered    the    Douglas    flr    region    pro- 
ducers who  hadn't  an  inkling  that  the  legis- 
lation  was   pending  imtU   it  was  too  late. 
The  South  generally,  and  Florida  partic- 
ularly, have  been  longtime  excellent  markets 
for    green    Douglas    flr    dimension    lumber 
which  has  competed  on  even   (and  better) 
terms  with  dry  pine. 
We  print  the  Florida  statute  below: 
"Chapter  63-359;  House  Bill  No.  1078 
"An  act  relating  to  the  use  of  lumber  few 
construction;     amending    section     536.22, 
Florida  statutes,  making  certain  uses   of 
certain   types   of   lumber   unlawful;    pro- 
viding  for  enforcement;    providing  effec- 
,tlve  date 

"Be  it  enacted  bp  the  Legislature  0/  the 
State  0/  Florida. • 

"Section  1.  Section  836.22,  Florida  statutes, 
la  amended  to  read: 

"  "536.22   Lumber,   moisture   content;    en- 
forcement: 

"i.  All  lumber  2  inches  or  less  In  thick- 
ness shall  contain  not  more  than  19  per- 
cent moisture  content  at  the  time  such 
lumber  is  permanently  Installed  into  a  struc- 
ture or  building  used  for  human  habita- 
tion. Such  lumber  shall  at  no  time  be  less 
than  American  lumber  standard  sizes  when 
such  lumber  Is  at  19  percent  moisture  con- 
tent. 

"  '2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  every  State 
and  county  attorney,  sheriff,  constable,  the 
commissioner  of  agriculture  or  his  duly  au- 
thorized representative,  and  any  other  ap- 
propriate State  and  county  official  to  en- 
force the  provisions  of  this  section.  The 
aforementioned  officials  are  authorized  to 
make  application  for  Injunction  to  the 
proper  circuit  court  and  the  Judge  of  said 
court  shall  have  jurisdiction  upon  hearing 
and  for  cause  shown  to  grant  a  temporary  or 
permanent  injunction  or  b^th  restraining 
*ny  person  from  violating  or  continuing  to 
violate  any  of  the  provisions  of  this  section 
or  from  falling  or  refusing  to  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  this  section,  said  in- 
junction to  issue  without  bond. 

"  *3.  The  installation  of  any  lumber  which 
does  not  conform  to  the  provisions  con- 
tained In  subsection  (1)  shall  be  prohibited 
and  any  person  InstaUlng  such  lumber  In  a 
structure  or  building  for  himian  habitation 
shall,  upon  conviction,  be  guUty  of  a  misde- 
meanor.' 

"Sec.  2.  This  act  shliU  take  effect  Septem- 
ber 1,  1963. 

'Became   a   law   wl^IOut   the   Governor's 

approval.  I 

"Filed  In  Office,  Secretary  of  State  June  11, 
1963." 

Mr.  MORSE.  For  some  time,  op- 
ponents and  proponents  of  the  proposal 
w  change  lumber  standards  have  been 
presenting  their  points  of  view  to  me. 
Therefore.  I  was  gratified  when  the  Sec- 
retary of  Commerce  decided  to  have  the 
entire  matter  reviewed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Standards. 

One  of  the  views  expressed  to  me  by 
the  opponents  of  the  proposed  standard 
Change  was  tfiat  it  would  be  followed  by 
efforts  to   eliminate   green  Douglas-fir 
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dimension  lumber  from  the  marketplace. 
The  action  recently  taken  by  the  Florida 
Legislature  appears  to  conform  to  the 
views  expressed  on  this  score. 

It  is  not  for  me  to  judge  the  action 
taken  by  the  legislature  of  a  sovereign 
State  in  our  Union,  but  certainly  the 
producers   of  Douglas-fir   lvunber   have 
every  right  to  be  concerned  about  an 
arbitrary   statute,    whether   Federal    or 
State  in  origin,  which  in  its  operation 
works  a  hardship  on  an  industry  and 
a  region  without  showing  that  it  is  essen- 
tial for  protection  of  the  public  interest. 
It    may    well    be    that    the    Western 
Douglas-flr  industry  will  want  to  exam- 
ine this  Florida  act  carefully  to  deter- 
mine whether  it  should  be  tested  in  the 
courts,    but    certainly    the    Douglas-flr 
areas  of  our  Nation  should  recognize  that 
legislation  such  as  this,  if  enacted  in  a 
number  of  States  where  Douglas-fir  en- 
joys a  good  market,  will  seriously  curtail 
sales  of  Douglas-flr  lumber.    In  my  view, 
those  who  urged  the  Florida  Legislature 
to  enact  this  bill  are  not  serving  the  in- 
terests of  the  lumber  industry — an  in- 
dustry which  is  engaged  in  a  commend- 
able program  to  expand  the  use  of  wood. 
The  National  Lumber  Manufacturers 
Association  has  urged  the  approval  of 
revised  lumber  standards.     The  Secre- 
tary of  Commerce  has  the  responsibility 
to  determine  whether  the  approval  of 
these  revised  standards  could  have  the 
economic  effect  of  outlawing  green  lum- 
ber, crippling  the  Douglas-flr  lumber  in- 
dustry, and  preventing  the  use  of  green 
lumber,  even  where  it  can  meet  the  pub- 
lic interest  test  for  utilization  and  serv- 
ice. 

Finally.  I  think  that  this  Is  a  matter 
which  concerned  citizens  of  the  State  of 
Oregon  and  other  Douglas-flr  States 
should  take  up  with  their  Governors. 
They  should  express  their  views  to  the 
Governors  of  the  great  lumber-using 
States  so  that  this  legislation  will  not  be 
repeated  elsewhere.  They  might  find  it 
helpful  to  confer  on  this  matter  with 
the  Governor  of  Florida. 

The  cause  of  internal  trade  is  not  aided 
by  actions  which  limit  the  sale  of  useful 
products  among  our  several  States.  In 
my  judgment  If  this  legislation  is  not 
needed  to  protect  the  public  interest.  It 
is  similar,  in  effect,  to  a  confiscatory 
tariff.  Legislation  such  as  that  adopted 
by  Florida  constitutes  an  Invitation  for 
retaliatory  legislation  by  other  States. 
In  the  long  run,  this  will  do  a  disservice 
to  our  Nation  and  the  affected  States. 


A  PRIVATE  U.S.  PEACE  CORPS 
IN  VENEZUELA 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  a  pri- 
vately organized  group  of  volunteers. 
mostly  Americans,  is  helping  690  Vene- 
zuelan families  to  help  themselves  raise 
their  living  standards  and  improve  their 
material  circumstances.  Calling  itself 
ACCION,  which  stands  for  Americans 
for  Community  Cooperation  in  Other 
Nations,  this  group  has  sent  35  field- 
workers  into  Venezuela  not  only  to  spark 
self-help  projects  to  improve  housing, 
set  up  cooperative  Industries,  Install  sani- 
tary facilities  and  other  community  ad- 
vantages but  most  Importantly  to  orga- 


nize counterpart  ACCION  groups  among 
the  Venezuelans  themselves.  Fxmds  for 
ACCION's  operations  are  obtained 
largely  through  contributions  by  Ameri- 
can and  Venezuelan  business  firms  with 
some  help  also  from  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress fimds. 

The  entire  enterprise  is  a  tribute  to 
U.S.  private  iniUative  outside  of  the 
Government  and  it  contains  the  poten- 
tial of  a  tremendous  movement  by 
Americans  to  help  our  Latin  American 
neighbors  In  a  distinctly  American  way. 
It  differs  from  the  Peace  Corps  mainly 
in  having  voluntary  assignments  and 
personnel  preferring  a  voluntary  orga- 
nizational framework;  and  in  phasing 
the  whole  program  for  indigenous  per- 
sonnel to  take  over.  ACCION's  1964  pro- 
gram is: 

First.  Continuation  of  work  in  30  bar- 
rios InitIate<i-or  continued  in  1963. 

Second.  Recruitment  and  selection  of 
50  North  American  and  European  work- 
ers through  ACCION's  U.S.   recruiting    '• 
oflflces. 

Third.  Ten-day  retraining  course  for 
field-workers  and  a  2-month  training 
course  for  the  new  workers. 

Fourth.  Recruitment  and  selection  of 
100  Venezuelan  workers— 70  full-time 
workers  and  30  university  students. 

Fifth.  Initiation  of  projects  in  ap- 
proximately 75  new  barrios  for  an  in- 
tensified campaign  in  the  5  areas  men- 
tioned above. 

Sixth.  Work  toward  greater  imifica- 
tlon  of  agencies  and  services  dealing  in 
community  problems  in  order  to  keep 
alive  community  responsibility  on  a 
long-term  basis. 

In  order  to  distinguish  itself  ^rom 
other  similar  programs  ACCION  stresses 
the  following  characteristics: 

First.  The  full-time  trained  commu- 
nity action  worker  from  outside  the 
barrio. 

Second.  Living  in  the  barrio  in  order 
to  have  continuous  involvement  in  barrio 
life  and  problems  and  be  able  to  best 
stimulate  and  guide  barrio  community 
action  and  assure  followthrough. 

Third.  The  role  of  the  worker  as  a 
catalytic  agent,  stimulating  self-help 
projects  within  the  barrio,  multiplying 
the  effect  of  change  by  channeling  out- 
side aid  Into  projects. 

I  ask  imanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  the  report  in  the 
New  York  Times  of  December  1,  1963, 
headlined  "Venezuela  Town  Honors  Ken- 
nedy," and  the  article  by  James  Daniel 
entitled  "ACCION  Speaks  Louder  Than 
Words,"  which  appeared  in  Reader's 
Digest,  September  1962. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

VzNizxTKLA  Town  Honoes  Kznnedt — ^Ex- 
SLTTM  DwKixxas  Renamk  Nkw  Settxkmxnt 
rosHnc 

Caracas,  Venezxtela.  November  28. — Some- 
thing of  what  President  Kennedy  meant  to 
Latin  America  became  evident  Tuesday  night 
on  a  hilltop  15  miles  southwest  of  Caracas. 

Six  hundred  and  ninety  families  dislodged 
from  sewerside  slums  of  the  Venezuelan  capi- 
tal, are  building  homes  on  the  hill.  The  set- 
tlement Is  being  constructed  with  tlie  help 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds.  When  the 
settlers  heard  of  President  Kennedy's  death. 
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they  petitioned  the  Qovemor  to  change  their 
settlement's  name  from  Corral  de  Pledra  to 
Presldente   Kennedy. 

On  Tuesday  night  so  ofllclal  motorcade 
drove  up  the  dirt  road.  TlM  settlers  gathered 
In  the  muddy  square  In  front  of  the  school, 
lit  by  new  electric  lights.  The  Oovernor  an- 
nounced the  new  name.  The  UJ3.  Ambas- 
sador, C.  Allan  Stewart,  a  stocky,  clgar-chew- 
Ing  man  who  looks  as  tf  he  came  from  the 
stepe  of  a  eountry  eocrthouee.  said  In  Span- 
ish: 

'The  best  monument  to  President  Ken- 
nedy wUl  be  the  homes." 

MOUaifTVI.  VOICBS 

The  residents  of  the  settlement  spoke 
mournfully  of   President  Kennedy. 

"He  was  a  beautiful  President,  a  humani- 
tarian man,  that  was  the  main  thing,"  18- 
year-okl  Esperanza  Valdes  said. 

"When  the  news  came  you  couldn't  hear 
a  thing  here  but  the  radios."  Pablo  OUvlctt. 
an  electrician,  recalled. 

"He  knew  how  the  poor  felt."  a  laborer 
•aid  ot  President  Kennedy. 

The  settlement  of  Preddente  Kennedy  Is 
not  an  Impressive  sight.  The  hill  Is  a  scar 
of  raw  earth  and  the  houses — temporary 
structure*  that  the  residents  will  replace 
with  permanent  ones — stand  In  drab  white 
rows.  Brightly  painted  huts  on  nearby  hlUa. 
overgrown  with  green  foliage,  are  almost 
beautiful  by  contrast — but  they  are  slums. 

President  Kennedy  dlscloees  progress  as  It 
generally  looks  In  this  part  of  the  world: 
painful,  unnatural  azKl  ugly.  But  It  la  not 
a  slum. 

"For  the  first  time  the  Venezuelan  Oov- 
ernment  and  the  United  States  Government 
have  done  the  right  thing."  Mr.  OUvlctt  said, 
gesturtng  toward  the  valley.  "They  have 
given  the  land  of  the  rich  to  the  poor  to  live." 
Mies  Vaklee  said :  "We  used  to  live  In  Bella 
TLsta,  12  of  ua  In  a  l-room  shack.  Now  we 
have  three  rooms  and  our  own  land  and  It 
to  clean  here." 

Some  residents  expressed  worry  over 
whether  the  project  would  continue  to  prog- 
Tesa.  One  complained  that  building  mate- 
rlalfl  were  slow  In  coming  and  another  that 
there  were  few  stores  and  poor  transporta- 
tion. 

Water,  Ught,  sew«ge  and  the  temporary 
houses  have  been  provided  by  the  Oovem- 
ment.  It  will  also  provide  building  materials 
aa  a  loan  and  the  resldenU  will  build  their 
own  permanent  bouses. 

Walking  through  chilly  dark  alleys  be- 
tween temporary  beaverboard  walls.  Arcemlr 
Mlllan.  a  young  clerk,  said: 

"Most  of  Us  are  young  here.  We  are  look- 
ing at  the  future  and  we  hope  things  will  be 
better." 

He  helped  a  vlaltor  over  a  pUe  ot  splintered 
Uimber  and  added: 

"We  may  look  bad  but  we  are  not  stuck. 
That's  what  U  Important.  I  wish  that  every 
25  years  a  Kennedy  cotild  be  bom  In  the 
United  States." 

To  the  visitor  this  seemed  not  only  a  trib- 
ute to  President  Kennedy  but  a  cogent  de- 
scription of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  program 
of  aid  to  Latin  America. 

oxmmous  hzlp  ooicMmrrmts 
The  2,500  people  of  Barrio  la  Unea.  Vene^ 
sucla.  still  llvs  In  tin-roofed  houses  of  wood 
and  cardbo€u^.  But  they  now  have  a  sani- 
tary sewer  that  they  Installed  themselves,  a 
community  center  tot  adult  classes  that  they 
built  themselves  and  some  other  comforts  of 
modern  living. 

The  hamlet,  near  Caracas,  Is  one  of  30 
tommunltles  In  Venezuela  where  self-help 
projecu  sparked  by  outsiders  are  bringing  la 
cooperative  Industries.  Improving  the  hous- 
ing, paving  the  streets,  setting  up  community 
Institutions,  and  building  a  community 
spirit.  ^ 

In  Barrio  la  Llnea  the  outsiders  were  two 
Callfomlans.  Miss  Winifred  Marlch  and  Miss 
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Suzy  Navarrete,  the  latter  of  Colombian  an- 
cestry. They  went  to  Barrio  la  Unea  as 
volunteer*  from  ACCIOW  (Action).  Ameri- 
cans for  Community  Coopcratlaa  In  Other 
Nations. 

ACCION  has  organised  •  counterpart  In 
Venezuela,  Orgaulzadores  de  Acci6n  Commu- 
nal (Organizers  of  Community  Action),  and 
the  program  has  entered  its  second  phase. 
Wbw  the  SO  demonstration  projects  are  car- 
rted  on  by  two-member  teams.  One  member 
ta  a  Venezuelan  university  student  or  full- 
time  volunteer  and  the  other  Is  a  foreigner 
from  the  United  States.  Canada,  Guatemala, 
the  Netherlands.  Prance.  Sweden,  or  Trini- 
dad. 

Currently  at  work  In  Venezuela  are  35  for- 
eign volunteers,  most  of  them  from  the 
United  States,  and  30  Venesuelans. 

In  the  next  phase  of  the  program,  starting 
next  year,  the  Veneziielans  will  take  over  the 
projects  and  Initiate  and  carry  out  new  ones, 
with  the  foreign  volunteers  working  along- 
side them.  In  the  final  phase  the  Venezue- 
lans will  take  over  the  whole  program  and 
the  North  Americans  and  Europeans  will  de- 
part. The  foreign  contingent  will  start  over 
again  In  one  or  more  of  five  countries  from 
which  ACCION  has  received  requMts  from 
lesdlng  citizens,  private  agencies,  and  con- 
cerns interested  In  developing  community 
action  in  their  own  lands. 

[Prom  Latin  American  Report] 

AccioN  Speaks  Loubex  Thait  Words 

(By  James  Daniel) 

Just  4  years  ago,  in  Venezuela,  ugly  Com- 

munlst-led  mobs  came  within  a  hairbreadth 

of  murdering   U.S.   Vice   President   Richard 

Nixon.     With  that  mood  still  lingering,  there 

could  hardly  be  a  riskier  country  for  Ideal- 

Utlc  young  U.S.  men  and  women  to  venture 

into  in  the  hope  of  promoting  self-help  and 

IntemaUonal   good   wUl.     Yet  the  seething, 

restless  slums  of  this  oil-producing   South 

American   country   are   today   the  scene   of 

a  unique  and  effective  adventure — a  private 

Peace  Corps. 

On  the  outskirts  of   the   Capital   City  of 
Caracas  Is  a  dingy  slum  where  cabbies  often 
refuse  to  go  because  of  Communist  brigands 
who  waylay  cars,  rob  gasoUne  stations  and 
set  them  afire  with  the  attendanU   locked 
Inalde.    Yet  in  this  same  slum  two  young 
North   American   girls — Suzy   Navarrete,   28, 
and   Winifred    Marlch,   26 — now    conduct    a 
thriving  community  center  where  local  vol- 
unteers teach  reading,  wriUng,  sewing,  cook- 
ing, auto  mechanics.     So   successf\il   Is  the 
center  that  the  local  Communist  leader  has 
twice  tried  to  get  himself  listed  as  a  sponsor. 
Veneztiela's  Central  University,  with  20,000 
students.  Is  a  hotbed  of  radicalism  where  ex- 
tremists regtUarly  sweep  the  student  elec- 
tions.    Here   Rodmar   PuUey,   26.    who    had 
2  years  of   previous  Latin  American  exper- 
ience as  a  Mormon  missionary  In  Otiatemala. 
now    attends    classes.      To    his    Venezuelan 
roommate,  prone  to  emotional  denunciations 
of   "capitalism,"    Rod    suggested    that   they 
pool   their   money,  buy  an  electric   blender 
and   go    Into   business    mAking   milkshakes. 
Each    night    after    the   campxis    snack    bar 
closed,  their  room  became  a  mecca  for  thirsty 
students,  and  soon  the  two  young  men  were 
flush    with    spending    money.      Wherexipon 
Rod  generously  sold  his  interest  to  the  room- 
mate at  cost.     "Now  you  are  the  capitalist." 
he  said. 

Taken  aback,  the  Venezuelan  student 
thought  a  moment.  "I  guess."  he  said,  "your 
view  of  capitalism  depends  on  who  Is  the 
capitalist." 

In  the  farming  comratmlty  of  Magdalena 
a  suburb  o*  the  city  of  Maracay.  Rnssell  8ca- 
r«to,  27.  a  former  engineer  at  Lawrence  Radl- 
atktt  Laboratory  at  the  University  of  Call- 
lornla.  persuaded  the  Inhabitants  to  open 
up  an  abandoned  factory  and  make  rugs  and 
furniture  from  wild  rushes.  The  factory  now 
has  10  men  working  full  time  and  in  addi- 


tion provides  cash  Income  to  70  women  who 
braid  rushes  at  home.  The  products  are  sold 
through  department  stores.  Profits  are  be- 
Ing  plowed  back  to  develop  a  trade  school. 

The  prime  movers  in  these  and  a  dozen 
similar  ventures  are  young  VS.  volunteer 
members  of  ACCION  (Americana  for  Com- 
munity CoopcraUon  in  Other  Nations)  in 
Venezuela.  Recruited  mostly  from  Cali- 
fornia campuses,  their  group  differs  from  the 
taxpayer  supported  Peace  Corps  in  financing 
(enUrely  voluntary  contributions)  and  in 
freedom  from  Government  control.  Also,  as 
a  private  group.  lU  carefully  screened  par- 
ticipants are  able  to  go  into  the  politically 
explosive  areas.  Including  the  universities, 
with  greater  independence  in  their  work. 

In  operation  for  only  1  year,  the  move- 
ment has  racked  up  some  gratifying  suc- 
cesses. Take,  for  example,  the  raw  frontier 
town  of  San  Pfllx  on  the  Orinoco  River. 
Since  the  discovery  of  a  nearby  mountain  of 
Iron  ore,  a  combination  Plttsburgh-TVA  has 
been  fast  taking  shape  here,  making  It  a  po- 
tentially dangerous  area  politically.  On  the 
edge  of  town  Is  an  area  called  Barrio  La  Laja. 
Six  months  ago  La  LaJa  was  as  dejected 
an  accumulation  of  mud-and-wattw  houses, 
naked  children,  rooting  hogs  and  pecking 
hens  as  could  be  found  anywhere  in  Latin 
America. 

Then  Talton  Ray.  22.  and  IDavld  Smith.  20. 
rented  a  tiny  house  and  moved  in.  Noting 
that  La  LaJa  needed  some  sort  of  recreation 
facilities,  they  suggested  a  court  for  play- 
ing bolas  crlollas,  Venezuela's  favorite  bowl- 
ing game.  Catching  the  Interest  of  the  peo- 
ple by  demonstrating  a  CINVA-Ram — a  port- 
able, hand-operated  machine  for  making 
building  blocks  out  of  earth  and  a  tiny 
amount  of  cement — they  soon  had  a  dozen 
eager  teenage  boys  at  work.  After  the  bowl- 
ing court  was  completed,  the  men  of  the 
community  joined  in  to  bnlht  a  volleyball 
court.  Next.  La  Lajat  menfolk  straightened 
and  leveled  the  dirt  streets,  calclmlned  the 
house  fronts,  planted  flowertng  trees. 

Water  for  La  LaJa  had  to  be  bought  from 
vendors  or  carried  from  the  river  in  the 
ubiquitous  oil  drum.  But  Tal  and  Dave  dis- 
covered enough  salvageable  pipe  In  an  aban- 
doned sptir  line  to  connect  La  LaJa  with  s 
water  main  that  ran  fltmi  Ehm  Wllx  to  an 
outlying  factory.  Thtrty-flve  men  of  Ls 
LaJa  volunteered  to  spend  their  weekends 
digging  trenches  and  laying  the  pipe.  One 
month  later,  the  people  of  the  barrio,  who 
had  been  spending  up  to  a  fifth  of  their 
meager  Incomes  to  have  drinking  water 
trucked  In  at  22  cents  a  barrel,  could  turn 
the  tap  at  any  of  13  public  fountains  and  get 
all  the  water  they  wanted  free. 

To  the  two  Acclon  volunteers,  the  climax 
of  the  story  came  when  a  delegation  from 
an  adjoining  barrio  demanded  of  a  man  of 
La  LaJa.  "Why  Is  the  Government  doing  this 
for  you  and  not  for  us7"  The  weekend 
worker  spat  and  said,  "Amlgos,  weTe  doing 
this  by  ourselves  for  ourselves." 

The  guiding  light  behind  Acclon  Is  a  28- 
year-old.  square-Jawed  Califomlan.  Joseph  H. 
Blatchford.  He  worked  his  way  through  the 
University  of  California  at  Berkeley,  where  he 
was  class  president  and  a  top  tennis  player — 
good  enough  to  play  at  Wimbledon  in  1857. 
A  growing  Interest  In  public  affairs  led  him 
to  a  4-month  Job  In  Washington,  D.C..  as 
administrative  assistant  to  a  Congressman, 
before  he  returned  to  California  and  entered 
law  school. 

A  big  topic  at  the  time  was  the  anti- 
American  student  riots  abroad,  particularly 
In  Latin  America.  In  1968-59,  Joe  and  a 
team  of  seven  other  collegians  studied  up  on 
Spanish  and  toured  30  Latin  American  cities 
In  a  youth-to-youth  good  wUl  effort.  At  each 
stop  Joe  put  on  an  exhibition  match  with  the 
local  tennis  champ,  and  ths  other  fellows 
gave  impromptu  Jaaz  sessions.  **Th«  Swing- 
ing Ambassadors."  the  boys  were  frequently 
called. 
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One  important  reason  for  Latin  animosity 
toward  the  United  States,  the  group  foxxnd. 
was  the  lack  of  common  purpose  at  the  fam- 
ily and  community  level.  "It's  because  they 
have  never  had  a  tradition  of  local  responsi- 
bility." Joe  Blatchford  decided.  "They 
evolved  under  the  patrbn  system  of  always 
looking  to  somebody  above  you  to  get  things 
for  you.  In  the  course  of  postwar  events  the 
United  States  became,  for  them,  the  ultimate 
father  image.  And  since  we  couldn't  possibly 
satisfy  all  the  economic  demands  made  on  us. 
the  result  was  Latin  American  frustration 
and  rebellious  antl-Amerlcanlsm." 

If  this  thinking  was  correct,  then  the 
answer  to  the  animosity  was  to  help  Latin 
Americans  rely  upon  themselves. 

During  his  second  year  of  law  school  Joe 
Blatchford  came  across  the  famous  essay 
"A  Moral  Equivalent  for  War,"  by  William 
James.  In  this  50-yBar-old  essay  the  philos- 
opher proposed  that  modern  youth  be  con- 
scripted not  for  war  but  to  help  the  have- 
nots  of  the  world  lift  themselves. 

As  he  read  the  essay,  Joe  recalls,  "every 
nerve  came  alive."  He  dashed  to  a  type- 
writer and  banged  out  the  original  pros- 
pectus for  Acclon.  He  visualized  It  as  a 
movement,  like  a  sports  league,  in  which 
teams  of  U.S.  coll^lans  from  each  State 
would  compete  to  see  which  could  do  most 
to  stimulate  and  transform  an  underde- 
veloped country.  Working  off  the  kitchen 
table  of  his  student  apartment,  with  the 
help  of  fellow  law  students  Jerry  Brady  and 
Gary  Glenn,  Joe  devoted  his  spare  time  to 
canvassing  California  campuses  for  student 
support  and  faculty  advisers. 

In  June  1960,  with  a  »1,000  contribution 
from  a  businessman  and  his  own  total  sav- 
ings of  $300,  Joe  made  a  survey  trip  to  Peru. 
Ecuador,  and  Colombia.  He  decided  on  Co- 
lombia as  the  place  in  which  to  begin  Ac- 
clon, and  started  recruiting  volunteers. 
Then  unexpected  competition  reared  its 
head:  Presidential  candidate  John  Kennedy 
in  a  San  Francisco  speech  electrlfylngly 
called  for  a  national  Peace  Corps. 

Kennedy's  victory  In  the  election  almost 
killed  Joe's  plan.  Businessmen  who  had 
been  encouraging  now  said.  "Why  should 
I  give  to  Acclon  when  I'm  going  to  be  taxed 
lor  the  Peace  Corps?"  Also.  Peace  Corps 
officials  came  up  with  their  own  proposal 
for  a  project  in  Colombia. 

Unwilling  to  see  his  years  of  hard  work 
go  down  the  drain.  Joe  Blatchford  made  a 
risky  decision.  On  his  svu-vey  trip  he  had 
avoided  Venezuela,  figuring  that  country 
was  still  too  incendiary  for  the  program  he 
envisioned.  Now.  with  Colombia  out.  he 
decided  to  take  Acclon  into  the  lion's  den. 
With  an  encouraging  letter  from  US.  Am- 
bassador Teodoro  Moscoso  •  (since  put  .in 
charge  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Wash- 
ington). Joe  flew  back  and  forth  between 
Caracas  and  New  York,  got  pledges  of  400.- 
000  bollvares  (about  $90,000)  for  the  first 
year's  operation. 

A  year  ago  the  first  band  of  30  Acclon 
volunteers  arrived  in  Venezuela.  They  had 
had  2  weeks  of  orientation  at  the  Hispanic- 
American  Institute  of  Stanford  University; 
in  Caracas  they  underwent  2  months  of 
Intensive  Spanish  Instruction,  supplemented 
by  lectures  on  Veneeruelan  history,  politics, 
and  economics.  Then  they  fanned  out  into 
the  barrios. 

"Starry-eyed  kids  out  for  a  lark,"  some 
Ufl.  businessmen  in  Caracas  considered  them, 
likely  to  get  Involved  in  an  incident  and 
damage  already  shaky  U.S.  prestige.  Today 
these  businessmen,  plus  rich  and  poor  Vene- 
zuelans—who ordinarily  don't  see  things 
alike — agree  on  the  value  of  Acclon.  In 
Maracalbo's  Barrio  Cafiada  Honda,  the  presi- 
dent of  a  newly  elected  community  council 
showed  me  a  tlle-and-plaster  community 
center  nearlng  completion  with  space  for 
classes,  films,  and  an  office,  and  pointed  to 
land  where  the  council  plans  a  children's  and 


nursing  mothers'  dispensary.  Said  Acevedo 
Zerpa.  a  laborer,  "First  we  awaken  the  spirit 
of  the  barrio,  then  we  educate  the  people  to 
help  themselves.  Everybody  will  come  to 
find  out  how  Cafiada  Honda  did  this." 

Gustavo  VoUmer,  who  heads  one  of  Vene- 
zuela's largest  Industrial  complexes  and  also 
serves  on  Acclon's  Venezuelan  board  of  ad- 
visers, told  me.  "What  these  kids  have  is 
something  like  religion." 

Certainly.  Acclon  exhibits  a  kind  of  self- 
sacrifice  which  only  a  powerful  motivating 
force  can  elicit.  In  a  country  with  the  high- 
est cost  of  living  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
(Caracas  Is  50  percent  more  expensive  than 
New  York)  the  average  Acclon  allowance  Is 
only  $140  a  month — which  must  cover  per- 
sonal living  expenses,  plus  local  official  travel, 
many  Incidental  working  expenses.  Money 
earned  by  moonlighting  (volunteers  trans- 
late English  publications  into  Spanish, 
coach  Venezuelan  diplomats  in  English,  give 
guitar  lessons,  demonstrate  tractor  mainte- 
nance)  goes  into  the  common  treasury. 

A  typical  feeling  among  the  volunteers  (all 
of  whom  sign  up  for  15  months)  is  that  of 
Dorothy  Brlnkman,  30.  Says  Dorothy,  a 
graduate  sociologist  who  once  worked  in  a 
New  York  advertising  agency  analyzing  Perry 
Como's  fan  mail,  and  who  has  now  helped 
the  women  of  the  oil  camp  town  of  Anaco 
open  a  cooperative  to  manufacture  preserves 
to  sell.  "This  is  the  first  thing  in  my  life  that 
I  felt  was  really  for  the  future." 

Pour  other  Latin  American  countries  have 
inquired  about  the  possibility  of  obtaining 
Acclon  missions.  Jerry  Brady,  who  now  di- 
rects Acclon's  stateside  correspondence  and 
public  Information,'  has  recently  made  ar- 
rangements to  recruit  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  (as  well  as  in  California)  and  has 
opened  an  eastern  beachhead  at  Yale  Univer- 
sity. Apart  from  possible  new  missions  to 
other  countries,  more  volunteers  are  needed 
now  in  Venezuela.  This  winter,  if  sufficient 
dollars  can  be  raised  for  their  passage  50  new 
U.S.  volunteers  will  Join  50  local  trainees, 
who  represent  a  step  toward  eventually  con- 
verting the  Venezuela  program  Into  a  wholly 
Venezuelan  effort. 

Acclon's  ultimate  test,  of  course,  will  be 
how  successful  the  volunteers  are  in  incul- 
cating the  Ideals  of  individual  and  local 
responslbUlty.  In  Venezuela,  there  is  reason 
to  hope  the  lesson  Is  being  learned.  Dr. 
Manuel  P6rez  Guerrera,  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Coordination,  told  me: 

"Dtirlng  the  next  few  years  you  will  see 
a  revolution  in  the  relationship  between  our 
people  and  their  government.  They  have 
been  too  dependent  on  help  from  above  and 
from  the  center.  There  must  be  more  re- 
sponsibility below  and  at  the  perimeter." 

To  this,  C.  Allan  Stewart.  UJB.  Ambassador 
in  Caracas,  adds:  "These  Acclon  youngsters 
are  transforming  the  image  of  the  United 
States  here  in  Venezuela.  If  I  were  the  local 
Communist  chief.  I  would  consider  Acclon 
a  defeat." 


PRESIDENTIAL  COMMISSION  ON 
AUTOMATION 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Manpower  Subcommittee  of  the  Senate 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare  C(Hnmlttee  has 
recently  completed  exhaustive  hearings 
on  the  manpower  problems  confronting 
the  Nation  and  has  given  specific  atten- 
tion to  Senate  Joint  Resolution  105.  to 
create  a  Presidential  Commission  on 
Automation,  which  I.  along  with  Sena- 
tors Morse,  Clark,  Cooper,  Douglas. 
FoNG.  Inouye,  Long  of  Missouri,  and 
Randolph  introduced  following  President 
Kennedy's  recommendation  at  the  time 


of  the  railroad  labor  dispute  this  year. 
A  recent  editorial  in  the  Washington 
Star  highlights  the  excellent  testimony 
of  Albert  J,  Hayes,  president  of  the 
International  Association  of  Machinists, 
whose  position  is  a  most  farsighted  one, 
and  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
editorial  be  printed  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

[Prom  the  Washington  (D.C.)   Star, 
Dec.  7,  1963] 
Atttomatiom 

One  of  labor's  ablest  leaders  has  given 
Congress  an  honest  and  articulate  appraisal 
of  the  effects  of  automation  which  merit  the 
prompt  and  sympathetic  attention  of  that 
body.  The  views  of  Albert  J.  Hayes,  presi- 
dent of  the  International  Association  of 
Machinists,  strike  us  as  the  most  Intelligent 
and  reasonable  yet  enunciated  on  behalf  of 
labor. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  In  his  remarks  to 
the  Senate  Employment  and  Manpyower  Sub- 
committee. Mr.  Hayes  tacitly  accepts  the 
fact  that  the  expansion  of  automation  not 
only  is  Inevitable,  but  Is  necessary  If  this 
country  is  to  maintain  Its  competitive  posi- 
tion in  the  WOTld  market.  Rather  than  call- 
ing for  a  futile  rollback  in  the  tide  of  tech- 
nology, Mr.  Hayes  emphasizes  the  vu-gent 
need  for  governmental  guidance  to  help  dis- 
placed workers  cross  the  shocds  of  unemploy- 
ment and  Insecvirity. 

On  the  strength  of  his  own  figvu-es — that 
automation  Is  destroying  about  5  Jobs  for 
every  one  It  creates  and  that  200,000  factory 
Jobs  are  being  blotted  out  each  year — Mr. 
Hayes  is  Jxistifled  in  calling  technological 
change  the  No.  1  problem  facing  the  Nation. 
He  also  is  Justified  in  suggesting  that  the 
threat  of  from  8  to  15  million  unemployed 
within  a  few  years  "is  a  fact  that  Congress 
cannot  Ignore  or  overlook  much  longer." 

As  one  who  is  close  to  millions  living  "in 
a  suspended  state  of  insecurity,  fearful  that 
loss  of  their  Jobs  will  be  followed  by  in- 
ability to  find  another."  the  Machinists  pres- 
ident is  putting  in  a  strong  word  for  the 
Presidential  Commission  on  Automation 
tirged  by  the  late  President  Kennedy.  The 
commission  is  needed,  be  says,  not  only  to 
find  ways  of  reducing  the  Impact  on  the  work 
force  but  to  "truly  pioneer  In  the  new  con- 
cepts that  must  inevitably  follow  upon  the 
further  application  of  automation  In  our 
economy."    Mr.  Hayes  concluded: 

"As  I  have  tried  to  make  clear,  organized 
labor  in  America  welcomes  automation.  Un- 
like the  desperate  and"  unhai^y  men  who 
roamed  the  English  countryside,  more  than 
a  century  ago,  smashing  the  machines  that 
were  destroying  their  Jobs.  American  labor 
has  no  desire  to  slow  the  Nation's  techno- 
logical progress.  However,  we  also  do  not 
want  the  machines  to  smash  our  society. 
And.  as  many  studies  of  recent  trends  have 
Indicated,  such  a  result  is  not  impossible  un- 
less we  take  steps  now  to  prevent  It." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Hayes  that  "the  time  is 
long  overdue  for  Congress  to  take  cognizance 
of  a  fact  that  is  already  so  plainly  and  pain- 
fully apparent  to  so  many  American 
families."  The  establishment  of  the  Presi- 
dential Conunission  on  Automation  would  be 
a  start  in  the  right  direction. 


'Address:    Acclon,    Poet    Ofllce    Box    908, 
Berkeley  1.  Calif. 


RENAMING  NATIONAL  CULTURAL 
CENTER  IN  MEMORY  OP  JOHN  F. 
KENNEDY 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  the  re- 
sponse of  the  Congress  and  the  country 
to  the  suggestion  that  the  National  Cul- 
tural Center  be  named  in  memory  of 
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President  Kennedy  has  been  vast  and 
spontaneous.  There  has  been  an  end- 
less procession  of  Ideas  as  to  how  our 
great,  martyred  President  should  be  hon- 
ored, but  almost  everyone  a^ees  that  It 
Is  eminently  fitting  and  right  that  the 
Cultural  Center,  to  which  both  he  and 
his  lady  have  given  such  devoted  sup- 
port, should  bear  the  Kennedy  name. 
It  would  be  the  memorial  which,  I  be- 
lieve, would  give  him  the  greatest  pos- 
sible satisfaction  could  he  somehow  make 
his  wishes  known  to  us. 

Porty-six  Members  of  the  Senate — al- 
most half  of  us — have  cosponsored  the 
resolution  to  establish  the  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Center,  the  Johnson  ad- 
ministration measure.  It  is  as  practical 
as  is  our  new  President  In  that  it  pro- 
vides for  Federal  matching  of  public 
funds,  dollar  for  dollar,  to  build  and 
equip  the  Center.  It  has  been  referred 
to  the  Senate  Public  Works  Committee. 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  which  is 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Michigan  [Mr.  McN.^maraJ.  I  am 
confident  that  the  chairman  will  see  that 
the  Memorial  Center  measure  is  given 
prompt  attention,  and  I  am  sure  It  will 
be  just  as  promptly  reported.  I  believe 
the  House  Ctxnmlttee  will  act  quickly, 
too. 

This  is  unquestionably  one  measure 
that  can,  and  should,  be  public  law  be- 
fore the  Clirlstmas  recess. 

There  are  millions  of  people  through- 
out the  country  who  loved  and  respected 
President  Kennedy,  and  who  are  search- 
ing for  some  way  to  assuage  their  grief 
by  contributing  to  a  lasting  memorial  to 
him.  The  John  P.  Kennedy  Memorial 
Center  would  give  them  a  way  to  do  so. 

One  letter  I  recently  received  reads 
this  way: 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennredy,  who  wlU  b« 
known  to  future  generatiouA  aa  one  of  our 
finest  Presidents,  has  been  tragically  taJcen 
frcon  us.  and  in  this  hour  of  sadness  we  can 
only  thank  God  that  for  a  short  period  of 
time  at  least,  we  were  permitted  to  have 
this  great  man  as  leader  of  our  country. 

I  \irge  you  to  do  all  within  your  power  to 
aid  passage  of  the  bm.  now  before  the  Sen- 
ate, to  rename  the  proposed  National  Cul- 
tural Center  the  John  Fltagerald  Kennedy 
Cultural  Center. 

Enclosed  please  find.  In  memory  of  our  be- 
loved President,  a  check  for  $5  which  I  ask 
you  to  turn  over  to  the  public  fimd  for  the 
proposed  Center. 


December  10 


tickets  can  be  kept  within  the  price  reach 
of  all,  so  that  this  Center  can  become 
both  a  lasting  and  living  memorial  to 
President  Kennedy. 


COMMUNISM  IS  THE  REAL  ENEMY 


I  am  sure  all  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  have  received  similar  contribu- 
tions. 

We  should  not  overlook  the  school- 
children in  any  campaign  for  funds  for 
the  Memorittl  Center,  Pennies  from 
schoolchildren  helped  us  pay  for  the 
Statue  of  Liberty,  and  I  am  siu^  that 
every  adult  who  ever  contributed  to  this 
statue  now  feels  a  pride  in  this  great 
beacon  of  Uberty.  Children  who  put 
pennies  or  nickels  or  dimes  into  the  Ken- 
nedy Memorial  Center  will  always  feel 
that  they  have  a  stake  In  the  cultural 
advancement  of  the  Nation,  and  in  keep- 
ing alive  literature,  music,  and  art  to 
strengthen  our  democracy, 

I  think  we  may  also  want  to  recon- 
sider the  site  chosen  for  the  memorial 
to  be  sure  it  will  be  eaaHy  accessible  to 
alL  I  likewise  hope  enough  money  can 
be  raised  to  provide  a  subsidy  so  that 


Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Wheeling.  W.  Va..  News-Register  calls 
attention  to  the  way  in  which  the  atten- 
tion of  this  Nation  has  been  diverted 
from  our  significant  and  dangerously 
potent  political  enemies  of  the  left  and 
directed  instead  toward  a  smattering  of 
noisy  rightists. 

I  believe  that  the  real  danger  this 
Nation  faces  now  is  the  danger  of  let- 
ting ourselves  become  blind  to  the  great- 
est enemy  our  way  of  life  has  ever  known: 
communism.  The  editorial  in  the  News- 
Register  recalls  to  mind  the  active  and 
sinister  role  that  communism  has  played 
in  the  events  of  recent  years;  in  par- 
ticular, from  the  outbreak  of  the  Korean 
war  to  the  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy.  These  are  facts  which  we  can- 
not afford  to  forget  in  these  perilous 
times. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  in  the  News- 
Register  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Tm  RxAi.  Bi'TKiCT 

So  much  attention  has  been  focused  on 
the  far  right  extremist  groups  and  their  ac- 
tlviUes  In  the  United  States  over  the  last 
couple  of  years  that  at  times  we  have  all  but 
lost  sight  of  the  ever-present  danger  caused 
by  the  militant,  subversive  far  left. 

Almost  in  an  instant  after  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination  there  arose  national 
suspicion  wanUng  to  link  the  crime  with  the 
radical  rightwing.  This,  in  our  way  of  think- 
ing, is  the  most  revealing  aspect  to  come  out 
of  the  tragedy  which  upset  the  entire  Nation. 
Unknowingly,  we  as  a  people  in  these  United 
States,  had  become  blinded  to  the  greatest 
enemy  our  way  of  life  has  ever  known.  We 
are  referring  to  conununlsm  and  all  Its  leftist 
affiliates,  the  cause  for  worldwide  Insecurity 
for  so  many  years. 

Isn't  It  so  that  It  was  communism  which 
divided  the  world  Into  the  free  and  the  slave 
nations? 

Isn't  It  true  that  there  would  be  no  cold 
war  If  It  were  not  for  communism? 

Isn't  It  a  fact  that  communism  mtirdered 
thousands  of  persona  In  Hungary  because 
they  wanted  to  Uve  as  freemen? 

Did  we  not  Hght  a  strange  war  In  Korea 
costing  thousands  of  American  lives  becaiise 
of  communism? 

Did  we  not  hear  the  leader  of  Communist 
Russia  boasUully  sUte  that  he  would  "bxiry 
us"? 

Is  our  memory  so  short  as  to  forget  the 
conspiracy  between  Soviet  Russia  and  Cas- 
tro's Cuba  which  placed  threatening  weapons 
of  destruction  only  »o  mUes  off  the  shores  of 
the  United  States? 

Repeatedly  have  we  not  found  enemy 
agents  working  In  our  very  midst  attempting 
to  undermine  this  country's  security? 

Is  It  not  so  that  millions  and  millions  of 
dollars  are  being  drained  from  the  American 
people  In  order  to  provide  a  deterrent  against 
aggression  threatened  by  the  Red  forces? 

The  list  could  be  continued  almost  end- 
iMBly.  However,  the  most  compelling  reason 
why  we  should  come  back  to  oui  ^^tn  can 
be  found  In  the  most  shociLlng  r«c«nt  event 
which  has  caused  this  national  concern.  The 
man  who  was  charged  with  the  slaying  of 


President  Kennedy  had  his  sympathies  not 
with  the  rightwing  extrendsts  but  Instead 
with  coDununlsm,  according  to  the  evidence 
revealed  to  date.  He  had  gone  so  far  as  to 
write  In  19S9:  "l  affirm  that  my  allegiance  Is 
to  the  Soviet  Socialist  Republic." 

We  hold  no  brief  whatsoever  for  the  right- 
wing  fanatics  and  their  stirring  up  of 
hatreds,  but  at  the  same  time  our  most  seri- 
ous cause  for  alarm  Is  found  in  the  way  the 
American  people  have  become  lulled  Into  a 
false  sense  of  security  by  their  dlmlnlshtng 
alertness  to  the  threat  of  communism. 

There  are  among  us  in  this  country,  even 
in  communities  the  size  of  Wheeling,  those 
dangerous  elements  who  sympathize  with  the 
Communist  conspiracy.  At  all  times  they  are 
scheming  and  plotting  ways  of  extending 
their  sphere  of  Influence.  They  have  had  an 
easier  time  of  late  because  their  devious 
movements  have  all  but  been  overshadowed 
by  the  Indignation  against  the  acttvlUes  of 
the  rlghtwlngers. 

The  real  harm  done  by  the  rightist  ex- 
tremlsts  now  can  be  seen.  Theh-  fanatical 
ravings  against  the  left.  Instead  of  spotlight- 
ing the  menace  of  communism,  only  did  the 
reverse.  It  Is  high  time  that  we  got  our  feet 
back  on  the  ground  in  this  country,  both  In 
high  and  low  places,  and  recognize  once  more 
the  true  enemies  of  oxir  great  Republic. 
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ASSASSINATING  THE  PACTS 
Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr. 
President,  a  recent  editorial  in  the  White 
Sulphur  Springs,  W.  Va..  Sentinel  points 
out  the  fact  that  communism  is  trying 
to  turn  a  national  tragedy  into  a  na- 
tional neurosis  in  our  country.  The 
shock  of  a  Presidential  assassination  has 
set  off  a  wave  of  emotionalism  which,  the 
Sentinel  declares,  is  being  deliberately 
built  up  by  the  Communists  in  order  to 
weaken  our  resistance  against  them. 

Mr.  President,  we  must  not  allow  our 
loss  to  become  commtmism's  gain.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  edi- 
torial be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

AssAsaiMATiNa  THx  Facts 
Our  country  Is  shrouded  with  the  tragedy 
of  Jc^n  F.  Kennedy.  The  personal  disaster 
to  the  Kennedy  family,  the  violent  disrup- 
tion of  the  processes  of  Government,  the 
dread  Intrusion  of  assassination  Into  omr 
life,  above  all,  the  emotional  aftermath— 
these  specters  all  march  across  the  main 
8tag«  of  national,  and  Indeed,  International 
life.  We  are  a  troubled  nation,  experiencing 
a  sobering  crisis. 

The  facts  of  the  assassination  themselves 
are  comprehensible.  The  motive,  however, 
Is  still  obscxire.  A  second  assassination  has 
deprived  us  of  the  official  verdict  that  we 
needed  so  badly.  But,  In  their  most  author- 
itative form,  these  facts  must  be  preserved 
and  held  high  for  all  to  see.  Without  them, 
we  would  be  experiencing  an  emotional  reign 
of  terror  spawning  sweeping  and  unfounded 
accusations. 

Lee  Oswald  was  a  man  of  the  Conununlst 
left.  He  had  publicly  proclaimed  his  love  of 
the  Soviet  Union  and  his  hatred  of  what 
he  called  "the  prison"  United  States.  He 
was  a  follower  of  Castro.  He  was  an  agitator 
for  the  cause  of  Soviet  aggression.  Whether 
or  not  he  acted  officially  as  a  Communist 
In  perpetrating  the  dastardly  act  has  not 
been  established. 

The  evidence  that  Oswald  committed  the 
heinous  crime  is  mountainous.  His  palm 
prints  were  on  the  box  at  the  sniper's  post. 
Paraffin  tests  established  that  he  had  Just 
fired  a  rifle.  He  was  ptaotop«phed  with  such 
a  rifle  as  fired  the  lethal  bullets.    He  went 


to  the  building  whence  the  shots  were  fired 
with  an  elongated  package  he  described  as 
"window  shades."  In  his  living  quarters 
there  was  a  found  a  diagram  of  the  trajec- 
tory of  the  bullets  that  klUed  the  President. 
Oswald  was  placed  at  the  scene  of  the  firing. 
He  was  seen  killing  the  policeman  who  sought 
to  arrest  him. 

When  these  facts  began  to  reach  the  grief- 
stricken  Nation,  the  Communists  found  It 
imperative  that  they  be  Impeached.  The 
Communists,  and  others,  needed  to  obscure 
or,  at  least  to  fu^  over,  the  verdict.  Onto 
this  scene  came  Jack  Ruby.  What  was  his 
role? 

The  whole  Communist  apparatus  has  gone 
to  work  at  Impugning  the  assembled  facts. 
The  campaign  Is  well  orchestrated.  It  Is 
helped  by  powerful  voices  thundering  that 
the  killing  was  the  work  of  "bigots"  and 
"rightists."  Communist  street  pamphleteers 
are  passing  out  thousands  of  leaflets  which 
say  that  the  assasBlnatlon  of  the  President 
was  the  work  of  the  "Blrchltes." 

This  Is  the  framework  of  the  struggle 
ahead.  The  Commuzilsta,  and  those  who 
\maecountably  side  vrlth  them,  will  be  ix-ess- 
Ihg  hard  to  deflect  the  great  emotional  surge 
that  swirls  around  the  tragedy  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  into  a  national  neurosis  against 
further  resistance  to  the  growing  Soviet  tide. 

It  Is  appalling  even  to  contemplate  the 
emotional  frenzy  that  would  have  been  un- 
leashed against  the  dty  of  Dallas  and  the 
lo-called  poUUcal  right  If  Police  Chief  Jess 
Cvirry's  men  had  not  apprehended  an  out- 
of-town  Marxist  as  the  assassin  of  the  Pres- 
ident In  the  first  hours  after  the  deed.  It 
Is  becoming  more  and  more  apparent  that 
Dallas  Is  being  designated  by  the  Commu- 
nists as  a  symbol  In  the  chess  game  they  are 
playing  with  our  destiny. 

It  is  particularly  lamentable  that  the  man 
who  should  be  the  most  Judicial-minded  In 
the  land,  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  U.S.  Su- 
preme Court,  Is  being  less  than  carefully  Ju- 
dicial about  his  emotional  assessments  of  the 
evidence,  and  hurls  his  own  emotional  charge 
over  the  land. 


PROPOSED  REDUCTIONS  IN  TAR- 
IFFS ON  CATTLE  AND  BEEF 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  yester- 
day at  my  re<iuest  there  were  inserted  In 
the  Rscou)  two  statements  in  opposition 
to  the  proposed  reductions  in  tariffs  on 
cattle  and  beef— by  Robert  M.  Howard, 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  Nebraska 
Stock  Growers  Association,  represent- 
ing the  cattle  raisers  of  my  State,  and 
by  C.  W.  McMillan,  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  American  National  Cattle- 
men's Association,  which  represents 
cattlemen  from  all  over  the  country. 

Today,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  to 
have  inserted  in  the  Record  the  state- 
ment against  these  reductions  which  was 
submitted  to  the  Tariff  Commission  by 
the  National  Livestock  Feeders  Associa- 
tion of  which  Don  P.  Magdanz  is  execu- 
tive secretary-treasurer  and  B.  H.  Jones, 
associate  secretary-treasurer.  In  this 
matter,  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion 
between  the  cattle  raisers  and  the  cattle 
feeders;  all  segments  of  the  cattle  In- 
dustry recognize  that  they  suffer  from 
the  excessive  volume  of  imports  experi- 
enced during  recent  years. 

There  being  objection,  the  statement 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

^*J*r  nt  OpposmoN  to  Takiit  Dcckkasks 
(Submitted   by  National   Livestock   Feeders 
AsaoclaUoQ,  800  Uv««tock  exchange  BuUd- 
ing,  Omaha.  Mebr.) 
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X.  MKICBERS  or  THE  NATIONAL  LIVSSTOCX  rXED- 
KKS  ASSOCIATION  ARX  tTNZQUIVOCALLT  OPPOSXD 
TO  PTTKTHZS  TAaUT  CONCESSIONS  <M«  LIVE- 
STOCK, MSAT,  AND/OK  LIVEflTOCK  AMD  MEAT 
PKODUCTB  XMPOETEO  INTO  THE  VNITXD  STATES  ^ 

A.  Statement  of  poMtlon  arui  interest 
The  National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
Is  a  voluntary,  nonprofit,  nonpolitlcal  trade 
organization  of  domestic  livestock  farmers 
engaged  In  the  business  of  feeding  and  fin- 
ishing livestock — cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep — 
for  the  slaughter  market.  The  association 
is  sustcUned  by  membership  dues.  Member- 
ship exists  In  22  States,  and  there  are  100 
State  and  local  livestock  feeders  aseoclations 
affiliated  with  the  national  association. 

Almost  a  third  of  the  total  cash  receipts 
from  farming  oome  trota  the  sale  of  meat 
animals.*  Typically,  members  of  the  National 
Livestock  Feeders  Association  own  the  live- 
stock they  grow  and  finish  In  the  production 
phase  of  preparing  meats  (beef,  pork,  lamb, 
and  mutton)  for  the  American  consumer. 
They  buy  feedlot  replacement  animals  In  the 
framework  of  a  competitive  market  and  sell 
the  finished  cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  under 
the  same  market  situation,  In  which  supply 
(domestic  production.  Imports,  and  supplies 
of  competing — substitute — ^products)  is  the 
most  important  determinant  of  price.  The 
business  risks  inherent  in  such  an  operation 
are  assumed  by  the  livestock  farmer  himself 
(National  Livestock  Feeders  Association 
member).  This  means  that  he  is  vitally  in- 
terested, in  fact  his  financial  well-being  de- 
pends upon  maintaining  a  balance  between 
meat  suppUes  and  consumer  demand  in  the 
United  States.  Of  primary  concern  In  this 
connection  are  foreign  trade  agreements  ( in- 
cluding tariff  and  nontarlff  protection) 
which  In  effect  force  domestic  producers  to 
compete  with  unlimited  volumes  of  imports, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  they  face  serious 
obstacles  In  the  exportation  of  domestically 
produced  meat  and  meat  and  livestock  prod- 
ucts. 

B.  Commodities  and  products  of  intereat 

Tariff  schedules  of  the  United  States 

Schedule  1 — Animal  and  vegetable  products 

Item  and  product  name 

Part  1.  Live  animals — live  animals  other 
than  birds — cattle: 

100.40    Weighing  under  200  pounds  each. 
100.43     Other. 
100.46    Weighing  200  poimds  or  more  but 

under  700  (Munds. 
100.50    Weighing  700  pounds  or  more  each. 
100.63     Other  (than  for  dairy  purposes). 
100.65     Other. 
100.81     Sheep. 
100.86     Swine. 

Part    2.  Meats,    subpart    B — Meats    other 
than  bird  meat;  meats  (except  meat  offal), 
fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen,  of  all  animals,  ex- 
cept birds: 
106.10     Cattle. 
109.20     Ooats  and  sheep    (except  lambs)  — 

mutton  and  goat  meat. 
106.30    Lambs. 
106.40    Swine— fresh  or  chilled,  frown. 

Edible  meat  offal,  fresh,  chilled,  or  froeen, 
of  all  animals  (except  birds) : 
106.80    Valued  not  over  20  cents  per  pound. 
106.86    Valued  over  20  cents  per  pound. 

Sausages,  whether  or  not  in  airtight  con- 
tainers: 

107.10    Pork,  fresh. 
107.16    Pork,  other. 
107.20     Beef,  In  airtight  containers. 
107.26     Beef,  other. 


'  "Meat(s)''  as  used  In  this  brief  refers  to 
red  meat(s)  only,  that  which  is  derived  from 
cattle,  hogs,  and  sheep  (beef,  pork,  lamb,  and 
mutton ) . 

*"Meat  Consumption  Trends  and  Pat- 
terns," Agriculture  Handbook  No.  187,  July 
1900,  U.8.  Department  of  Agriculture,  p.  1. 


Pork,  prepared  or  preserved  (except  sau- 

«ige): 

107.30    Not  boned  and  cooked  and  packed  in 
airtight  containers. 

107.36    Boned  and  cooked  and  packed  in  air- 
tight containers. 
Beef  and  veal,  prepared  or  preserved  (ex- 
cept sausage )  — beef  or  veal,  cured  or  pickled : 

107.40    Valued  not  over  30  cents  per  pound. 

107.46     Valued  over  30  cents  per  poimd. 

107.60    Beef  In  airtight  containers. 
Other: 

107.56     Other,  valued  not  over  80  cents  per 
pound. 

107.60    Other,    valued    over    30    cents    per 
pound. 

107.80    Extract  of  meat,  including  fliiid. 

n.  TARirrs  on  livestock,  meat,  and  livestock 

AND  BCXAT  PRODUCTS  SHOULD  NOT  BE  SEDUCED 

1.  Virtually  no  reciprocity  exists  now  for 
the  United  States  in  Uvestock  and  meats, 
with  the  exception  of  trade  with  Canada. 

2.  UJ3.  tariffs  on  Uvestock  and  meats  are 
quite  simUar  to  those  of  Canada,  the  only 
coimtry  with  which  any  appreciable  degree 
of  reciprocity  exists,  except  for  Canadian  ad 
valorem  rates  on  canned  products  which  are 
substantially  higher  than  UJB.  rates  for  cor- 
responding products. 

Table   1.— Trade   toith   Canada  in   livestock 
and  meats  ^ 


U.8.  Imports 

U  J.  exports 

ifleo. „ 

1861 

we2 : 

$72,888,000 
96.208.000 
06, 484. 000 

«27.7fi0,000 
87.718,000 
28,M2.000 

>  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  U.fl.  DsDartmeat  of 
Agriculture. 

8.  Every  nation  with  which  the  United 
States  now  trades  in  any  volume  of  live- 
stock and/or  meats,  except  Canada,  pro- 
vides substantial  and  very  effective  non- 
tariff  protection  for  domestic  producers. 

4.  The  very  large  growth  In  meat  imports 
in  recent  years  is  indisputable  proof  that 
UjS.  tariffs  are  not  at  a  level  to  seriously 
impede  the  flow  of  these  products  into  this 
eoiutry.  In  fact,  the  opposite  is  true; 
namely,  that  tariffs  are  not  now  suiBclently 
iilgh  to  provide  the  necessary  protection  to 
domestic  producers  to  enable  them  to  com- 
pete on  an  equitable  basis  with  prod\icers 
in  other  nations. 

m.  THE  UNirXO  STATES  IS  AMONG  TRB  MOST 
LIBERAL  IN  THE  WORLD  IN  ITS  AGRICULTURAL 
IMPORTS  POLICIES.  ALL  MAJOR  COUNTRIES, 
WPTH  THE  POSSIBLE  EXCEPTION  OF  CANADA. 
PROVIDES  A  MUCH  HIGHER  DEGREE  OP  PROTBC- 
nON  FOB  DOMESTIC  LIVESTOCK  PBODVCSRS 
THAN  DOBS  THE  UNITED  STATES 

A.  Tariff  and  other  protection 
The  United  States  cut  tariffs  in  half  on 
most  all  livestock  and  meat  products  in  1948 
(fresh,  chilled,  or  frozen  beef  and  veal  from 
6  cents  per  pound  to  8  cents;  mutton  from 
6  to  2.6  cents;  lamb  from  7  to  8.6  cents; 
and  pork  from  2.5  to  1.26  cents  per  pound.) 
The  actual  effective  level,  however,  has 
been  reduced  much  more  than  thoee  per 
pound  fig\u-es  indicate,  due  to  the  faUure  of 
the  United  States  to  change  to  an  ad  valorem 
basis  during  the  inflationary  years  since  the 
thirties.  For  example,  6  cents  per  pound 
was  an  effective  deterrent  to  impm^  of  beef 
and  veal  pre-World  War  ZI  wtken  farmers 
were  receiving  from  3.73  to  8.78  cents  per 
pound  for  beef  cattle;  however,  a  3-cent- 
per-pound  tariff  Is  very  little  deterrent  under 
prevailing  prices  of  88  to  42  cents  per  pound 
for  imported  beef.*  On  an  ad  valorem  basis, 
this  is  only  7  percent.  Other  kinds  of  meat 
show  a  similar  relationship. 


•Prices  reported  in   the  National  Provt- 
sioner  for  imported  beef. 
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Compars  thla  «d  valorem  figure  to  the 
tariff  Btructure  of  other  countrlee  to  which 
the  United  States  may  export,  many  of  which 
have  gone  to  ad  valorem  baaee  and  have 
complex  eystema  at  high  tariffs,  fiexlble 
tariffs  and/or  quotas.  Import  Ucenses  and/or 
certificates,  gate  price  systems,  and  so  forth. 

The  Exircpean  Economic  Community  na- 
tions, to  which  the  United  SUtes  exported 
one-fourth  of  the  dollar  volume  of  U.S. 
livestock  and  meat  product  exports  In  196L 
and  24  percent  In  1962  (see  footnote  1  of 
Uble  2)  are  employing  Import  duties,  gate 
price  system.  Import  certificates  and  depos- 
its, quotas,  and  Intervention  measures  in 
developing  common  policy  on  livestock  and 
meat  Imports. 

Taslx  2. — Common  external  tariffs'^ 


December  10 


Cattle  and  calves 

fi«!«(  and  veal: 

Fresh  or  chilled.... 

Froten 

Vsrlety  meats  (offal).. 

Tsllow  (inedible) 

Canned  beef 

Beef  sausages,  et45 '. 

Hides  and  skins 

Casings 


Commoo 

external 

Import 

tarift 

Gate 

certifi- 

(peroeot 

price 

cates  and 

ad 

deposits 

valorem) 

16 

Yes 

No. 

20 

Yes 

No. 

20 

Yes 

Yes. 

20 

No 

Yes. 

2 

No 

No. 

26 

No 

Yes. 

21 

No 

Yes. 

0 

No 

No. 

0 

No 

No. 

'  Common  Market  Rejtulations  and  U.S.  Livestock 
snd  Meat  Products  Exports."  by  Martin  V.  Oerrlty 
Chief.  Commodity  Analysis  Branch,  ForeiKn  .\(jt1cu1- 
lu  ..  ^l?*?,  *"»""»  i-'Kue  of  Livestock  and  Meat 
Situation,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

Note  that  the  common  external  tariff  on 
beef  and  veal  Is  three  times  the  ad  valorem 
equivalent  of  U.S.  tariff,  two  times  the  U  S. 
level  on  canned  beef,  and  one  and  a  half 
times  the  U.S.  level  on  sausagss. 

Por  trade  with  non-EEC  countries,  the 
basic  levy  on  hog  carcasses  is  made  up  In- 
itially of  3  elemental  (1)  the  Intra-Com- 
munlty  levy  appUcable,  (2)  the  difference 
between  feed  grain  costs  for  pork  production 
In  Netherlands  and  feed  grain  cost  on  the 
world  market,  and  (3)  an  amount  equal  to 
3  percent  of  the  average  offer  prices  from 
third  countries  the  preceding  year. 

The  levy  on  Imports  of  hog  carcasses  from 
third  countries,  based  on  the  above  3  ele- 
ments during  January-March.  1963,  Is  as 
follows: 

Table  3. — Dollars  per  100  pounds  i 

?!18»^- 5.  85 

2!!™*"y 12.  95 

France-.^. 7  j2 

Italy...:.... _ :""    ^ }; 

Luxembourg jg'  gg 

Netherlands '""  2  86 

•Tables  and  statements  In  this  section. 
Ibid.,  footnote  1,  table  2. 

The  import  duty  on  hog  carcasses  Into  the 
United  States  is  $1.25  per  100  pounds.  Of 
the  EEC  countries,  the  Netherlands  Is  a 
major  exporter  of  pork  to  the  United  States 
In  addition  to  utilizing  the  variable  levy- 
gate  price  system  of  the  CAP  regulations 
this  country  "^ses  quantitative  import  con- 
trols and  minimum  Import  prices  as  Gov- 
ernment policy  tools  to  protect  domestic 
agrlciUtural  prices.* 

The  purpose  of  the  EEC  gate  prices  Is  to 
provide  additional  protection  against  the 
possibility  of  oversupply  If  there  la  a  tem- 
porary glut  In  Community  markets. 

In  addition.  If  Imports  under  the  Common 
Agricultural  PoUcy  cause  or  threaten  serious 
disruption  of  markets  of  one  or  more  EEC 


States,  these  Statw  are  free  to  Uke  any  safe- 
guard measure  rnoMnij  ' 

Australia,  the  largest  exporter  of  beef  and 
veal  and  mutton  to  the  United  States,  pro- 
hlbiu  imports  of  cattle  and  sheep  and  Im- 
ports of  hog  and  pork  products  from  the 
United  SUtes  under  a  health  restriction. 
Also,  the  Oovemment's  Tariff  Board  has  the 
authority  to  Impose  emergency  tariffs  or 
other  types  of  Import  controU  whenever  It 
Is  deemed  necessary  to  protect  domestic  pro- 
ducers against  competition  from  Imports. 
In  addition,  commodity  boards  exercise  con- 
siderable marketing  control  over  many  Aus- 
tralian agricultural  commodities,  including 
meats.  This  control  Is  particularly  appli- 
cable to  exports,  but  In  many  Instance*  the 
boards  operate  as  monopolies  and  tend  to 
restrict.  If  not  prohibit.  Imports.* 

New  Zealand,  the  largest  exporter  of  lamb 
and  second  largest  exporter  of  beef  and  veal 
to  the  United  States,  prohibits  Imports  of 
most  meat  and  other  packinghouse  prod- 
ucts.* 

Ireland,  the  third  largest  exporter  of  beef 
and  veal  to  the  United  States,  generally  re- 
stricts all  livestock  and  meat  products  by  re- 
quiring Import  licenses.  Tariffs  are  .*ilgh.* 
Trade  barriers  severely  restrict  U.S.  exports 
of  livestock  and  meat  products  to  Mexico. 
This  Is  one  of  the  two  large  exporting  coun- 
tries of  live  cattle  to  the  United  States.  If 
these  controU  were  lifted.  U.S.  exports  would 
rise  sharply.  Import  permits  from  the  Mln- 
Utry  of  Industry  and  Commerce  are  required 
for  most  products.  Imports  are  also  subject 
to  high  tariffs,  and  Imports  of  slaughter 
livestock  are  prohibited.  Canned  pork  duUes 
are  very  high:  2  pesos  per  net  kilogram  (7 
cents  per  pound)  plus  60  percent  of  the  In- 
voice value  or  a  valuation  of  14  pesos  per 
kilogram  (52  cents  per  pound),  whichever 
is  higher .T 

Dermiark,  one  of  the  largest  exporters  of 
pork  to  the  United  States,  prohibits  entry  of 
such  products  from  the  United  States  under 
a  health  restriction.  Also,  annual  "licens- 
ing budgets"  are  set  up  each  fiscal  year  de- 
noting global  Import  quotas  with  quantity 
value,  and  Items  specified.* 

B.  Nontariff  protection 
The  United  States  and  Canada  are  the  only 
two  major  countries  which  provide  no  non- 
tariff  protection  for  domestic  producers  of 
livestock  and  meat. 

Nontariff  protection  Is  Just  as  effective  as 
Is  tariff  protection  for  dcnnestlc  producers; 
therefore.  It  is  highly  Important  in  develop- 
ing national  policy  on  tariffs  to  consider 
nontarlffs  restrictions,  also. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  re- 
cently conducted  a  study  on  this  subject  for 
agricultural  products  and  commodities*  In 
announcing  the  results.  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture Orvllle  L.  Freeman  made  these  state- 
ments: "The  study  shows  that  all  our  major 
trading  partners  practice  a  higher  degree  of 
agricultural  protectionism  through  non- 
tariff  barriers  than  does  the  United  States. 
The  United  States  is  among  the  most  liberal 
In  the  world  in  its  agricultural  Import  poli- 
cies. The  farmers  of  the  United  States  carry 
out  their  production  operations  with  far  less 
protection  from  competitive  imports  than  do 
farmers  of  practically  all  other  countries." 

With  regard  to  livestock  and  meat  speci- 
fically, the  study  showed  that  the  United 
States  and  Canada  are  the  only  two  major 
nations  In  the  world  with  no  nontariff  pro- 
tection for  domestic  producers  (see  table  4) . 


Tablx  a— Livestock  and  meat:  Proportion  of 
the  value  0/  domestic  production  protected 
against  imports  by  nontaHff  trade  barriers 
selected  countries » 

[In  millions  of  dollars] 


Country 


France 

West  Oormany. 

Netherlands. 

Italy,.. 

li^lgium 

Greece 

Austria  . 

Denmark 

Norway 

PortuKHl 

Switzerland 

I'nittMi  Kingdom 
CaiiiKla . . 

Australia. 

New  Z^'alaod 

Japan 

United  States 


I  roN0Rx.<iMONAL  Recokd,  Sept.  24,  Ig63,  p  17830 
Sen»tor  Roman  L.  IIbi-sxa.  Coinpil.M  from  data  Ji^ 
i:.^'?'*^""^  rrotection  by  .Nontariff  Trade  Barriers  " 
EK8-Forelgn-eO,  Septemlw  ig63,  U.S.  Department  'at 
Agriculture. 

Note  particularly  the  complete  or  almost 
complete  protection  which  major  exporting 
nations  of  livestock  and /or  meat  products  to 
the  United  States  provide  for  their  own  pro- 
ducers: Australia.  72.1  percent:  New  Zea- 
land, 100  percent;  Netherlands,  95 
Denmark,  100  percent. 


percent; 


Tablx  6— All  meat:  Principal  exporters  and 
importers;  average,  1951-55  and   1956-60 
and  annual  1960,  1961,  and  1962  ' 

[Carcass  «-eight  in  millions  of  pounds] 


KXPORTI.VO  COV.VTRIES 


Australia 

Argentina 

Denmark 

New  Zealand. 

France 

Net  herlan  da- 
Yugoslavia 

Ireland 

Uruguay 

Mexico 


«471 

802 
7T2 
7M 
127 
271 
22 
158 
136 

,      68 

United  States 140 


Average 


1061- 
66 


1058- 
61 


1060 


Others. 


Total. 


IMPOBTINO  COUNTBIES 

United  Kingdom 

United  States 

Germany,  West 

luly 

u.s.s.R : 

Canada 

Spain 

Belgium- Luxembourg. 
Others 


677 


W6 
1,3«» 
013 
054 
163 
374 
127 
181 
103 
68 
145 
862 


4.338 


ToUl. 


4,643 


5,075 


2,743 

3,414 

462 

800 

120 

245 

84 

280 

644 

342 

54 

75 

12 

5 

42 

58 

573 

710 

501 

083 

1.032 

1.060 

266 

454 

106 

241 

153 

112 

115 

1,067 


1061 


6,028 


6.272 


3,512 

1,048 

2.^3 

360 

212 

00 

30 

60 

820 


6,524 


867 

080 

1.043 

1.043 

352 

382 

251 

300 

113 

9C2 

112 

080 


1082 


1,149 
1.107 
1.134 

l.OSi 
451 
373 
301 
2«2 
152 
107 
102 
016 


6,403 


3,200 

1.327 

284 

144 

130 

131 

26 

84 

1,052 


7,237 


6,477 


3,38i 
1,850 
367 
275 
160 
131 
127 
04 
048 


7,346 


♦'•Agricultural  Protection  by  Nontariff 
S^^  ifS^J!?'"  «»S-Porelgn-60.  September 
i»03,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


•Ibid.,  footnote  1.  table  3. 

*  Ibid.,  footnote  7,  and  "Prospects  for  For- 
eign Trade  In  Livestock  and  Meat."  January 
1963,  US.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

'"Foreign    Crops    and    Markets."    Oct     1 
1962,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture 

•Ibid.,  footnote  9. 

•"Agricultural  Protection  by  Nontariff 
Trade  Barriers,"  ERS-Poreign-60.  Septem- 
ber 1963,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 


'  CONr^ESSIONAI-  Recobp,  Sept.  24,    1063,  p.   17830, 
Senator  Roman  L.  Uri-.ska. 
'  Year  ending  June  30. 

Note.— All  meat  converted  to  carca.vs  weight  equiva- 
lent. Includes  be<'f  and  veal,  pork,  mutton,  and  lamb, 
goat  and  hors«  meat,  cxc'ei)t  live  aniniais;  edible  variety 
meat,  lard,  rabbit,  and  poultry  meat.  Figures  for  indi- 
vidual years  106O-62  are  preliminary. 

Source:  Publications  of  the  Fon'lgn  Agricultural 
Service,  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture. 

IV.  U.8.  MEAT  IMPORTS  HAVE  INCREASED  PHE- 
NOMXNALLT,  AND  THK  UNrrXD  STATES  IS  NOW 
A    NIT   IMPORTER   BT   A   SUBSTANTIAL   AMOUNT 

A.    General  status  of  V.S.  foreign  trade  in 
livestock  and  meats 
Prior  to  1968,  the  United  SUtes  was  a  net 
exporter  of  livestock,  meat,  and  livestock  and 


1963 
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meat  products;  however,  the  last  6  years  have 
Been  a  complete  reversal  In  the  balance  of 
trade  In  these  products.  The  dollar  volume 
of  exports  of  livestock  and  meats  by  this 
country  in  1962  amounted  to  approximately 
$320  million:  whereas,  our  imports  were 
around  $850  million.  In  other  words,  in  1962, 
the  United  States  Imported  3%  times  the 
dollar  volume  of  her  exports.^* 

Table  6. — VS.  balance  of  trade  in  meats ' 
(Carcass  wclg}it,  million  pounds] 


BEKFAND  VEAL 

Impnts 

Exports 

Net  Imports 

1080 ^ 

1961 

!   775 

1.037 

,446 

68 
68 
63 

710 
079 

1062 

1.892 

LAMB  AND  MUTTON 


TOTAL  MEATS 


loao. 

1961. 
1962. 


1,048 

1.^325 
1.1804 


852 
1.126 
1,606 


•  "Livestock  and  Meat  Slfaatlon,"  November  1968, 
U.S.  Department  of  Agiiiulture. 

B.  Imports  of  cattle  and  calves,  beef  and  veal 

Imports  of  beef  and  veal  have  increased  at 

an  alarming  rate  beginning  In   1958.     The 


"  "Cattle  and  Beef  Statistics,"  Oct.  29.  1968. 
and  U.S.  foreign  agricultural  trade  by  com- 
modities calendar  year  1962,  June  1963,  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture. 


volume  (Including  livestock,  meat  equiva- 
lent) has  reached  10.6  percent  of  domestle 
production. 

Imports  reached  a  record  of  1.46  billion 
pounds  (carcass  weight)  In  1962.  This  accel- 
erated rate  has  continued  Into  1963.  For  the 
first  6  months  of  this  year.  Import  tonnage 
was  1.09  billion  p>ounds  compared  to  .89  bil- 
lion pounds  during  the  same  period  of  1962, 
an  Increase  of  22  percent.'^ 

In  the  past  cattle  cycles,  the  voltime  of 
beef  and  veal  imports  has  tended  to  vary 
with  the  cycle:  relatively  large  when  cow 
slaughter  was  low  and  vice  versa  (cow 
slaughter  tends  to  decline  when  cattle  inven- 
tories are  Increasing  and  rise  when  herds  are 
being  reduced).  Our  people,  as  domestic 
producers,  have  not  objected  to  the  Importa- 
tion of  what  might  be  considered  a  stabiliz- 
ing volume  of  meat  and  meat  products;  how- 
ever, since  1958  major  exporting  countries  of 
beef  and  veal;  namely,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand,  have  no  longer  been  satisfied  to  ex- 
port this  level  to  the  United  States.  In  fact. 
It  Is  apparent  that  their  attitude  has  changed 
to  one  of  exploiting  the  American  market  to 
the  greatest  extent  possible. 

Pr^or  to  1958,  imports  of  beef  and  veal  from 
Australia  were  very  small  (see  table  7).  In 
late  1958.  the  United  Kingdom-Australian 
Meat  Agreement  was  modified.  This  agree- 
ment had  restricted  Australia  from  shipping 
other  than  very  small  quantities  of  meat  to 
other  countries.  Since  modification,  this 
country  has  Increased  both  Its  meat  produc- 
tion and  exports  and  has  concentrated  on  ex- 
porting to  the  United  States.  Of  the  total 
Australian  exports  of  beef  and  veal  In  1962, 
81  percent  (44.9  million  pounds,  product 
weight)  was  shipped  to  the  United  States. 
This  constituted  46  percent  of  U.S.  ImfKirts 
of  beef  and  veal. 

New  Zealand  contributed  22  percent  of  the 
total  beef  and  veal  Imported  into  this  coun- 
try In  1962,  ranking  as  the  second  largest 
supplier.  For  the  past  3  years,  the  United 
States  has  been  the  major  market  for  New 


Zealand  boneless  beef  exports,  taking  over  90 
percent  of  Its  e:q>orts. 

Tablx  7. — Imports  of  all  beef  and  veal » 

(Product  weight,  milllofi  pounds] 


Australia 

New 
Zealand 

Ireland 

Average: 

1951-65 

1.4 

16.0 
223.9 
144.7 
282.2 
444.7 

81,764.0 

18.0 
182.0 
160.0 
180.7 
164.3 
218.8 

1.643.0 

7.2 
23.7 
42.0 
43.6 
81.1 
7a  7 

9B2.0 

1S68 

1969 

1960 

1061 

1962 

1962  as  s   peroeot  of 
1951-55 „ 

11  Ibid.,  footnote  1,  taUe  6. 


1  Foreign  Agricultural  Service  figures,  U.S.  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  comparison  be- 
tween the  1951-56  average  and  the  1962  vol- 
lune:  1962  volume  is  31300  percent  of  the 
1951-55  tonnage  for  Australia  and  1,600  per- 
cent for  New  Zealand. 

Beef  and  veal  Imports  plus  the  meat  equiv- 
alent of  live  cattle  Imports  have  risen  at  a 
much  faster  rate  In  recent  years  than  domes- 
tic beef  and  veal  production.  The  addition- 
al supplies  provided  by  this  tonnage  has 
exerted  pressure  on  the  domestic  market  for 
both  fed  and  nonfed  cattle.  The  comparison 
between  imports  and  domestic  production 
vividly  points  up  the  substantially  larger 
proportion  which  Imports  now  make  up  of 
overall  sulfites,  and  the  magnanimous  In- 
crease In  beef  and  veal  imports  (meat)  from 
1958  to  date.  Unfortunately  for  domestic 
producers,  domestic  production  and  Import 
volume  have  trended  to  peak  together,  con- 
trary to  past  cattle  cycles  (see  table  8). 

C.  Imports  of  lambs  and  lamb  and  mutton 
Imp<u'ts  of  lambs  and  lamb  and  mutton 
are  now  at  a  level  almost  equal  to  one-fourth 
of  domestic  production. 

The  Imports  of  lamb  and  mutton  show  a 
pattern  similar  to  that  of  beef  and  real :  sub- 
stantial buildup  from  1968  on,  reaching  23 
percent  of  domestic  production  in  the  first  6 
months  of  1963.    (See  table  8.) 


Table 


8. —  U.S.  imports  of  cattle  and  beef,  lambs  and  lamb  and  mutton,  compared  with  production,  1950-6S  * 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES  AND  BEEF  AND  VEAL  ** 


Imports 


Live  animals 


Nt^Biber 


tfiOO 


438 

220 
138 
177 
71 
296 
141 
708 
1.136 


Meat 

equiv- 
alent* 


Millivn 

poundt 

157 

01 

47 

62 

86 

03 

43 

221 

340 


Meat 


\fimon 
ptundi 
848 
484 
429 
271 
232 
22U 
211 
806 
000 


Total  > 


MUlio* 
pound! 
605 
675 
476 
333 
267 
322 
264 
616 
1.349 


Meat 
produc- 
tion* 


Imports 
as  a  per- 
centage 
of  pro- 
duction 


Mmum 
poundt 
10.764 
9.806 
10,819 
13,953 
14, 610 
15. 147 
16.094 
1\728 
14.516 


4.7 
6.8 
4.4 

Z4 
1.8 
2.1 
1.6 
3.9 
8.6 


Year 


1959....^ 

1080 

1061 

1062. 

January  to  August 
1062 

January  to  August 
1063 


Imports 


Live  animals 


Number 


IjOOO 

head 

688 

646 

1.023 

1,282 

C63 

655 


Meat 

equiv- 
alent ' 


Afmitm 
pmindt 
101 
163 
250 
380 

132 

118 


Meat 


MUUoh 

pound* 

1,063 

776 

1,037 

1,446 


1,086 


Totel* 


MiOkm 

pound* 

1,254 

038 

1,287 

1,736 

1.086 

1,204 


Meat 

prodoo- 

tien« 


AfiCiM 
poufuf* 
14,688 
1^835 
16,341 
16,311 

10.806 

11,866 


Imports 
as  a  i^er- 
oentsge 
of  pro- 
duction 


&9 

5.6 

7.9 

10.6 

0.4 

10.6 


LAMBS  AND  LAMB  AND  MUTTON 


(?) 


•7 

8 

3 

8 

697 

1.0 

14 

(•) 

7 

7 

631 

1.3 

(•) 

6 

6 

64.S 

.9 

1 

(•) 

3 

3 

729 

.4 

1 

(•) 

2 

2 

734 

.3 

8 

(•) 

2 

2 

758 

.3 

3 

<•) 

1 

1 

741 

.1 

18 

1 

4 

5 

707 

.7 

40 

1 

41 

42 

688 

6.1 

1099 

1960 

1961 

1962 

January  to  Angnst 

1082 

January  to  August 

1983 , 


76 

2 

104 

106 

788 

60 

1 

87 

$8 

7K 

1 

e 

101 

101 

••a 

21 

1 

143 

144 

800 

8 

(0 

06 

•6 

683 

1 

(«) 

115 

116 

60S 

14.4 

11.5 
IZl 

17.8 

17.8 
22L0 


I  B.H.'****'*  *^  ^**'  Situation,"  .VoveJiiber  1«63,  U.S.  Denartment  of  Agriculture. 
Kstlmated  at  53  (>ercent  of  the  live  weight  of  all  dutiable  Imports  of  cattle  and  lor 
•anibs  an  average  30-poun«l  carcass. 
.„  V*"?"**^  ""^  *'*''<''■  Proctssed  meats  have  been  converted  to  their  csrcaas  weight 

eQUi  \  aieD  t. 


*  Total  production  (Ineludkig  an  estimate  far  farm  glauahter). 
>  Less  than  500  bead. 

•  Less  than  500,000  pounds. 
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»  .^,  *f?;."  .!^""°°  °'J^  percent  of  the  1963  to  May  1968.     Current  prices  are  only  period  cow   and  bull  beef   production   piua 

total  ofl44  million  pounda  (carcaas  weight)  $1.60  above  theMaylow."  Import,  increased   18  percent,  which  would 

of  import,  waa  mutton.    Mutton  U  used  in  The  seriousness  of  the  flnancUl  plight  of  result,  therefore,  in  a  downward  pressure  on 

this  country  along  with  boneless  beef  and  the  cattle  feeder  la  borne  out  by  a  study  Choice  steer  prices  of  6  4  percent     Tran« 

veal    primarily  In  the  manufacture  of  proc-  conducted  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrl-  lated  Into  actual  prices,  such  a  percenter 

essed  meat  products.    Imports  of  mutton  In  culture."    According  to  this  study,  consider-  decrease  would  be  IISS  per  hundredweleht 

1962   amounted   to  80  percent  of   domestic  ing  the  cost  of  feeder  cattle,  feed  costs,  and  on  a  $25  Choice  steer,  or  $14.85  per  head  for 

V3.  production."  marketing  and  transportation  expenses  only,  a  1,100  pound  animal 

Contrary  to  popular  belief,  total  domestic  the  feeder  has  operated  at  a  negative  margin  (c)   At  1962  levels    a  1  pound  per  caolta 

producUon  of  lamb  and  mutton  has  not  fol-  of  $  1 1 .86  per  head  during  the  feeding  season  change    In    cow    and"   bull    beef    DToductlon 

lowed  a  consUtent  downward  trend  in  recent  beginning  in  1962.     When  all  costs  are  con-  plus  Imports  would  affect  Choice  steer  prices 

years      Table  8  shows  domestic   producUon  sldered.  however,  operaUng  losses  have  been  by    15   to   20  cents  per   hundred welaht      In 

together  with  a  comparison  between  It  and  much  higher.    For  the  class  of  cattle  used  In  1962.  Imports  of  beef  and  veal  amounted  to 

imports.     Special  attention  Is  called  to  the  the   USDA   study,    the   Correspondent  Bank  9.4  pounds  per  capita.     Based  on  the  USDA 

fact  that  Imports  of  lambs  and  lamb  and  Department    of    the    First    National    Bank,  conclusion,  this  would  mean  $1  65  per  hun- 

mutton  are  now  at  a  level  almost  equal  to  Omaha.   Nebr..  estimated  cosu  not  consld-  dredwelght,  or  $18  per  head  on  1  100-pound 

one-fourth    of    domestic    production.      The  ered  In  the  study  to  total  $28.25  per  head;  steers                                                    .        k"     « 

Commission   can  take  Judicial  note  of  the  veterinary  fees.  $2;    power  and  fuel.  $2.50;  (d)   The    USDA    study   showed    that    the 

serious  Onanclal  condition  In  which  the  U.S.  taxes   and   insurance,    $4;    depreciation   and  amount  of  Influence  on  price  U  affected  bv 

r^,i2o"o^^       '^ '^'w  miscellaneous,  $2.25:  Interest.  $8:  death  loss,  the   level   of    imports   relative   to   domestic 

In  1962,  98  percent  of  the  mutton  Imported  $2.50.    and  labor.  $7.     This  means  that  the  production.     It    was    Indicated    that    when 
came  from  Australia  and  78  percent  of  the  feeder    has    actually    been    subjected    to    a  Imports  equal  about  10  percent  of  total  do- 
lamb  from  New  Zealand.  negative  operating  margin  of  $40  per  head,  mestlc    beef   production— as   they   have   re- 
D.  Imports  of  swine  and  pork  Imports  affect  domestic  prices  by  adding  cently-*n  Increase  of  10  percent  In  Imports 

The  value  of  swine  and  pork  Imported  Into  !^Ji^*  *f!?i  ""^^IL"!  ^     ^*"'*'-  ^^-  *°**  ''""'^  <*"»«•  °°  ^*»«  average,  a  drop  of  about 

the  united  States  In  1962  was  $128  million.  TmeS^lur.^tTlnX^'""''^''  ^"  ''''^''^  "^  1    percent    In    the    price    of   Choice    steers. 

The   initial    large   Jump   In   pork   Imports  ^."^  ""^^  ?" '"  ,^l®^-,       .         ,  .  ^^°*"   "*«*"    »"    ^»«2    (Chicago)    averaged 

Into  the  United  States  came  earuer  thahfor  >,  ^he  composition  of  beef  and  veal  Imports  $27.67  per  hundredweight,  and  for  the  flrst 

beef  and  veal,  and  lamb  and  mutton      The  ^a»  «^a^8ed  materially  since  the  mid-1950s.  8  months  of  1963  Imports   (carcass  weight) 

year  1963  saw  Import  tonnage  Increase  to  164  m         ^!^*  ^    ,°^      ,^  ^  ^®^'  ^^"'^^  *>««'  o^  »>««'  and  veal  were  up  21.6  percent.     Based 

mUllon  pounds  (carcass  weight)  from  71  mil-  '^'"Po^.^     mainly    from     South     American  on  the  USDA  conclusion,  then.  Imports  have 

lion  in  1952  and  33  million  pounds  In  1950  ^°^t'"'f  >  made  up  72  percent  of  the  total,  caused  a  2.16  percent  drop  In  fed  prices,  or 

an  increase  of  400  percent  from  1950  to  1953'  P^'^k^^^'  ^f?!^  ^  '^'^  ^eal  ^  l""Ke>y  60  cents  per  hundredweight  and  $6.60  per 

Pork  imports  have  continued  to  climb  since  It  ^^,^Z"f  °'  f!° w?^    """''^  product,  some  head  on  an  1.100-pound  steer  (first  8  months 

1953.   reaching   216  million    pounds   In    1962  ?l        '  "  '^  suitable  for  uses  other  than  In  of  1963  versus  flrst  8  months  of  1962).     In 

and  135  million  pounds  for  the  flrst  6  months  Sf„,?«t°.^^^^"L  ^^  processed     products,  the  words  of   the  study.   "If  Imports  are  a 

of  1963.     ( See  footnote  1   teble  9  )     In  other  ^^*" '" ''^J"*^.  based  on  carcass  weight,  81  larger  proportion  of  domestic  production,  the 

words,  shipments  of  pork  to  this  country  in  P!""*"?*  °L  **'  "^'^  '',**'   Imports  has  been  effect  on  prices  Is  greater." 

i''ic'rweLTb^)°'  "^^  ''''  ^^'^'^  ^°°  S^eT^'-fhufadS  cSgeln^m'^mon  S  ^    ''^^  ^''<^'  ^  ^^V.^  '"'"''  ''''''''  ""'* 

^                '■  Imports  has  changed   their  competitive   In-  proaucers 

Tablx  9. — Imports  of  pork.  1950-1963  '  fluence.  Imports  of  mutton  have  caused  the  same 

ICsrcass  weight-mllUon  pounds!  The  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  under-  ^^P?  °J  Pressure  on  domestic  prices  as  de- 

1950 33  took  to  determine  the  extent  of  the  Impact  scribed  for  beef  and  veal.     Downward  pres- 

}•" .-51  on  cattle  prices  In  a  recent  study  "    The  fol-  sure  on  domestic  lamb  prices  has  been  In  the 

iSa ,^  lowing  statements  are  based  on  the  Depart-  neighborhood  of  $1.72  or  more  per  head. 

1964 ;■■*"""" j^  ment  flndlngs:  In  1962,  Imports  of  lambs,  and  lamb  and 

l«65.IllII™I"i;iIIIIi:iI":"::."::.":"::"":     n.s  i.  imports  have  held  utmty  cow  prices  at  mutton  rose  to  144  million  pounds  (carcass 

}^  - 151  Chicago  down  to  a  straight  line  level  since  weight  and  Including  meat  equivalent  of  live 

ig^ \**  1959    despite    low    domestic    cow    slaughter;  animals  Imported ) ."    Of  this  tonnage. -nut- 

1960-'.'."'.'.'."'.'. 186  Imports  Increased  substantially  during  these  ton  made  up  65  mllllan  pounds."     The  mut- 

1«0 ::;:      is,-,  years.     UUllty    cows     at    Chicago    averaged  ^^n  imported  was  almost  100  percent  frozen 

JSi »«7  $15.68  In  1960.  $15.66  during  1961.  and  $15  50  *>oneles8  product.     In  actual  practice  this  U 

l«M('jiiGi^^'«ily) m  ^°  ^^62-  "****   ^  '"^^  *''^  '^*'  *"^   ^®*'  ^^^  °*'^" 

I  "T  i,«.»~.v  .„H  U"V'«"/rV,'"'.rVV"','„U        ".  2.  Imports  do  affect  the  fed  cattle  market:  manufacturing  meat  in  preparing  processed 

-L\^:^^^al:LTit^i^^-'^hy/^V^  '"''  <»)   Tt»«  '«<»  <=««le   market  and   the  cow  P"'^^'*-    ^^"f  »«•  l«»P°rti.  of  mutton  ex- 

wioc»  sua  weai  »uiiaiion.    ivovem  .r  19W.  market,    and    thus    Imports,    arc    related    In  ^^  '^«  «*™«  "^""^  °'  downward  price  pressure 

The  value  of  swine  and  pork  Imported  Into  that  there  Is  a  downward  substitution  of  cuts  °°  domestic  producers  as  has  Just  been  de- 

the  United  States  In  1962  was  $128  million.''  from   fed  beef  carcasses  for   use  In  manu-  "^Ibed  for  beef  and  veal.     Mutton  Imports 

Major    pork    exporting    countries     to    the  facturlng  processed  products-  and   also    the  increased  from  1.7  million  pounds  In   1957 

United    SUtes    are    Denmark.    Netherlands,  various  classes  of  products  do  compete  for  ^  ^^  million  pounds  In  1962,  an  Increase  of 

Poland,  and   Canada.     In   1962   the  United  the  consumers  dollar  3724  percent.-^ 

States    received     the    following    quantities  Definite  proof  of  the  above  Is  found  In  In  the  case  of  lambs  and  lamb  (meat).  Im- 

(product  weight)   of  pork  from  these  coun-  the  study  results  which  showed  that  at  1962  ^^  Increased  from  3.3  million  pounds  In 

tries:  Denmark.  63.8  million  pounds;  Nether-  levels,  a  1  pound  per  capita  change  In  either  ^^^"^   ^  "^^  million   pounds   In    1962.     These 

lands.  43.4  million  pounds;  Poland.  39.8  mil-  cow  beef  or  fed  beef  production  results  In  ^Ports  compete  directly  with  domestically 

lion     pounds;     and    Canada.    46.8    million  a  change  of  about  50  cents  In  the  price  of  Produced    lambs.      During    the    post-World 

pounds."  utility  cows.  War    II    period,    on    the    average,    for    each 

V.  ETFECT  or  IMPORTS  ON  DOMESTIC  PRODucras  (b)   A  Change  of  10  percent  In  domestic  change  In  total  supplies  of  lamb  of  a  magnl- 

Imports   of   livestock   and   meats   are   dl-  '=°''   ^^^  production  plus   Imports   for  the  *"^*  to  cause  a  1 -percent  change  In  annual 

rectly  competitive  with  domestic  production  Perlod  of    1948-62  caused   prices  of   Choice  P®""  capita  consumption,  there  has  been  an 

and   have   reached   a   level    which   adversely  steers  to  change  In  the  opposite  direction  by  average  change  In  the  opposite  direction  In 

affects  domestic  producers  3   percent.     Cow   and   bull    beef    production  '^™  '*™°  prices  of  1  percent." 

A    Th.  «*»^*  ^-  ^-♦♦i-  /  -^            ^        ^  'rom  1948  to  1962  declined  some  572  million  In  1957   (year  previous  to  the  large  lamb 

A.  The  effect  on  cattle  feeders  and  producers  pounds;     whereas.    Imports    Increased    1,369  'naport  Increase) ,  Imports  of  lambs  and  lamb 

Imports   have   caused   a   downward   pres-  million  pounds  (carcass  weight  and  Includ-  (excluding  mutton)    added  0.02  pound  per 

sure  on  Choice  fed  steer  prices  of  from  $6.60  Ing    meat    equivalent    of    live    animals    im-      

to  •18  per  head,  according  to  US.  Depart-  ported).    This    means,    then,    that    Imports  i.  ibid     footnote  23 

'"*r?'..'?' ^!I^*'""'tf'"'*"**y-    .  ''"^   ^""y   responsible   for   whatever   dSwn-  .« Foreign  Agricultural  Service  fleures   US 

Cattle  feeders  have  experienced,  and  are  ward   price   pressure  resulted.     During  this  DepartSient  of  Sculture 

still  experiencing,  serious  financial  losses  In      >^hiH    ?    t    ^J^"""'^*- 

X''S'c'ho"cTi^™'a?1hlc^%7o;3  ""C-"'«    -<»    Beef    SUtlstlcs."    Oct.    29.  « Lr.^R'T"^!.' Agricultural  Economist, 

$7  50   ^r    hundr^^Tlght    fJoS^  NovembS  ^9«3,    and    Market    News    Weekly    Summary  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  ad- 

per    nunoreaweignt    from    November  ^nd  Statistics,  Nov.  23,    1963.  U.S.   Depart-  dress   at   the    1960   Convention   of   National 

...  „  ,  .     -     ,      .    ,    .  w  ™*°*  °'  Agriculture.  Livestock  Feeders  Association.    Dr.  Doll  elab- 

,i^L   ;i.                 '  ^^^®  ®-  "Reported  In  August  1963  Issue  of  "Live-  orated  as  follows:  "It  also  should  be  pointed 

J::?  ^?^*'*^  Agricultural  Trade  by  Com-  stock  and  Meat  Situation,"  U.S.  Department  out  that  these  averages  were  relatively  good 

S.'^ri^.nt    '^'^f  7T.  ^^^-  '^"'''  ^^-  ^•®-  °'  Agriculture.  ones   because   the  relationships  were   maln- 

M  "tV^  ?    w   Ap-lculture.  >'  Report   In   the  November   1963   Issue  of  talned  at  fairly  close  to  average  rates  for  each 

K».    iQ«r  ?^  *?>    *'^**  Situation."  Novem-  "Livestock  and  Meat  Situation."  U.S.  Depart-  change  that  occurred  from  one  year  to  the 

Per    1963.   U.S.  Department   of   Agriculture,  ment  of  Agrlcultxire.  next." 
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capita  to  U.S.  supplies  (consxunptlon) ; 
whereas,  In  1962.  Imports  added  0.42  pound 
per  person.  Domestic  production  of  lamb 
(excluding  mutton)  for  1967  was  3.71  pounds 
per  capita  (171  million  population),  com- 
pared to  3.34  pounds  In  1962  (187  million 
population).  Therefore,  without  imports, 
lamb  supplies  would  have  dropped  10  per- 
cent and  there  would  have  been  a  corre- 
sponding Increase  In  the  price  paid  to  do- 
mestic producers.  With  the  addition  of 
Imports,  however,  per  capita  supplies  were 
about  the  same  for  both  years,  8.72  pounds 
In  1067,  and  8.76  pounds  In  1962.  This 
means,  based  on  the  Dr.  Doll  analysis,  that 
imports  were  responsible  for  depressing  prices 
paid  to  domestic  producers  by  10  percent  (1 
percent  change  In  per  capita  supplies  causes 
1  percent  Inverse  change  In  prices  paid  to 
farmers)." 

Based  on  a  97-poxind  lamb  (average  for 
sheep  and  lambs  slaughtered  In  1962) .  and  a 
price  of  $17.70  per  hundredweight  (price  re- 
ceived by  farmers  In  1962),  such  price  pres- 
sure would  result  In  a  drop  of  91.77  per  hun- 
dredweight, or  $1.72  per  head.  To  put  this 
amount  in  proper  perspective,  most  feeders 
consider  a  net  profit  margin  of  $1  per  head  a 
good  return. 

The  downward  pressure  on  domestic 
prices  described  here  Is  for  the  meat  only 
and  does  not  Include  the  very  substantial 
pressure  exerted  by  the  Imports  of  large 
quantities  of  wool.  We  shall  not  take  the 
Commission's  time  at  this  hearing  to  dis- 
cuss wool  Imports.  This  depressing  factor 
has  received  wide  attention  and  publicity,  as 
has  the  overall  plight  of  the  UjS.  sheep  indus- 
try which  has  been,  and  Is  now,  of  serious 
concern  to  the  U.8.  Government. 

C.  The  effect  on  stcine  producers 

In  1982  (year  prior  to  the  Initial  large  Jump 
In  pork  lm(>orts).  Imports  of  pork  stood  at 
71  million  pounds  (carcass  weight) .  By  1963, 
they  had  climbed  to  216  million  pounds." 

During  the  poet-World  War  II  period,  for 
each  change  In  total  supplies  of  pork  of  a 
magnitude  to  cause  a  1  percent  change  In 
annual  per  capital  consumption,  there  has 
been  an  average  change  In  the  opposite  direc- 
tion In  farm  hog  prices  of  2  percent.** 

During  the  period  1952  to  1962.  in  which 
Imports  have  continued  to  climb,  per  capita 
Imports  have  gone  from  0.45  pound  ( 167  mil- 
lion population)  to  1  pound  (187  million 
population).  During  the  same  period,  there 
has  been  a  decrease  of  16  percent  In  domestic 
production  per  capita  (73.42  versxis  62.67). 
With  the  additional  supplies  provided  by  Im- 
ports, per  c€^}lta  supplies  declined  14  percent. 
Thus,  Imports  have  been  responsible  for  a  1 
percent  change  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

Basedon  the  Dr.  Doll  analysis,  this  1  per- 
cent has  been  responsible  for  a  downward 
pressure  of  2  percent  on  prices  paid  to  farm- 
ers. Prices  paid  to  farmers  In  1962  averaged 
$16.30.  Based  on  this  figure,  2  percent  would 
be  $0.33  per  hundredweight,  or  $0.78  per  head 
(average  weight  of  all  hogs  slaughtered  In 
1962  was  239  pounds) . 

VI.  xmcT  or  cxrmnc  taxittb  on 
SXCTtON  32  rrNDS 

Section  32  of  Public  Law  74-320  earmarked 
30  per  centum  of  the  gross  receipts  from 
duties  collected  under  the  customs  laws  to 
be  used  by  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture  to 
(1)  encourage  exports  of  agricultural  com- 
modities and  products  thereof ;  (2)  encourage 
domestic  consumption  of  such  conunodltles 
and  products;  and  (3)  reestablUh  farmers' 
,        pxirchaslng  power. 


Jl 


"  Calculated  froiU  figures  In  November  1963 
Issue  of  "Uvestock  and  Meat  Situation," 
U5.  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  Foreign 
Agricultural  Service  (USETA)  breakdown  on 
lamb  and  mutton. 

°Ibld.,  footnote  21. 

"  Ibid.,  footnote  SO. 


Althoiigh  this  section  has  been  amended 
a  number  of  times,  the  purposes  have  re- 
mained basically  as  originally  enacted.  Sec- 
tion 32  funds  have  been  used  for  a  wide 
variety  of  expendltxires,  but  the  major  use 
after  amendments  In  the  1949  Agricultural 
Act  (Public  Law  81-439)  has  been  as  a 
flexible  authority  to  prevent  price  collapses 
for  non-prlce-supjHDrted  crops,  poultry,  live- 
stock products,  and  to  shore  up  milk  sales. 
With  section  32  funds,  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture can  move  into  a  marketing  area  and 
pick  off  surpluses  accimiulatlng  In  that  area, 
by  market  purchases,  before  price  breaks 
occvir.  The  foods  are  then  donated  to  school 
limch  programs,  the  needy  and  welfare  In- 
stitutions. 

The  cutting  of  tariffs  on  Imported  products 
Into  the  United  Stetes  will,  therefore,  reduce 
the  amount  of  funds  available  from  this 
source. 


SOCIAL  MEANING  OP  ASSASSINA- 
TION OF  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  the  lead 
editorial  in  the  December  6  edition  of  the 
Catholic  Transcript,  the  official  news- 
paper of  the  Archdiocese  of  Hartford, 
Conn.,  is  a  remarkable  analysis  of  the 
meaning  for  our  society  of  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy. 

It  throws  a  searching  light  upon  the 
life  of  Lee  Harvey  Oswald  and  the  re- 
flection which  that  life  casts  upon  Amer- 
ican society.  It  relates  how  Lee  Harvey 
Oswald  was  at  an  early  age  found  to  be 
emotionally  disturbed,  and  yet  without 
being  either  helped  or  hindered,  with- 
out being  cared  for  or  curbed,  was  al- 
lowed to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  a 
morass  of  despair,  disorder,  aggressive 
acts,  rebellion,  disloyalty,  subversive  af- 
filiations, and  who  finally  was  allowed 
free  access  to  a  deadly  weapon  with 
which  he  murdered  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  Catholic  Transcript, 
and  to  all  thoughtful  observers  "this  rec- 
ord adds  up  to  a  deadly  indictment  of 
our  society." 

I  would  like  to  quote  the  concluding 
lines  of  this  editorial : 

We  both  neglect  and  overindulge  the 
young,  not  giving  them  the  training  they 
need  while  giving  them  limitless  license 
which  spares  us  looking  after  them  as  we 
should.  We  are  Indifferent  about  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  mentally  and  emotlonaUy 
disturbed,  refusing  to  appropriate  sufficient 
funds  to  provide  It  on  the  massive  scale  now 
urgently  required,  and  falling  to  see  to  It  that 
oxir  courts  and  other  agencies  dealing  with 
the  young  are  staffed  with  people  cognizant 
of  this  acute  problem  and  alert  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  effective  referral  and  therapy.  We 
are  Indulgent  to  troublemakers,  partly  out 
of  fear,  partly  out  of  a  refusal  to  be  firm  In 
the  i>erformance  of  unpleasant  duty,  partly 
out  of  a  vast  Indifference.  We  are  embar- 
rassed by  the  ancient  virtue  of  patriotism. 
Interpret  freedom  to  cover  a  grave  fault  like 
repudiation  of  obligation  and  honor,  and 
are  too  puslUanlmovis  to  exact  respect  of  con- 
stituted authority.  We  do  nothing  to  curb 
the  virus  of  violence,  actively  communicated 
In  print.  In  pictures,  in  the  television  pro- 
grams carried  Into  every  living  room,  and 
any  cretin,  psychopath,  or  criminal  can  eas- 
ily acquire  Instruments  of  murder. 

The  killing  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  is  a  Judgment  on  us  for  oiu-  mental 
and  moral  disarray,  for  our  abdication  of  crit- 
ical Intelligence,  consclentlousneas,  ooiurage 
to  face  and  withstand  evU.  It  Is  a  warning 
of  the  fate  awaiting  our  society  and  oxirselves, 
literally  or  figuratively. 


Mr.  President,  the  assassination  of 
President  Blennedy  is  one  of  thoee  rare 
events  which  shocks  a  society  into  a 
searching  reevaluation  of  its  short- 
comings. 

This  editorial  from  the  Catholic 
Transcript  makes  a  valuable  contribu- 
tion to  this  reevaluation  and.  In  order 
that  it  may  receive  as  wide  a  circulation 
as  possible,  I  ask  that  it  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rkcoro, 
as  follows: 

SociAi.  Meaning  or  thx  Dkkd 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
already  seems  remote,  so  quickly  do  we  ac- 
commodate ourselves  to  a  radically  changed 
condition  and  press  on  with  the  buBlnea  of 
everyday  living.  We  regret  tlie  dark  deed, 
and  hope  that  steps  are  taken  to  Insure 
against  Its  repetition.  By  the  latter  we  mean 
no  more  than  that  President  Johnson  and 
his  successors  will  be  better  gxiarded.  The 
blame  for  the  crime  of  November  22  we  place 
solely  on  a  yoxing  man  fanatical  or  crazed: 
the  extreme  light  is  exculpated,  as  is  the 
extreme  left,  and  certainly  all  in  between 
can  In  no  way  be  blamed.  As  of  so  much 
else,  we  say,  "It  was  Just  one  of  those 
things."  worse  than  most  of  course,  but.  In 
the  final  analysis,  freakish,  unaccountable, 
and  not  to  be  morbidly  dwelt  upon. 

Such  an  attitude  is  a  shameful  evasion. 
We  should,  we  must,  take  a  long  look  at  the 
man  who  killed  President  Kennedy,  and  ask 
ourselves  what  he  says  of  our  society.  He 
has  escaped  trial,  but  we  are  Inescapably 
on  trial. 

He  was  a  child  of  a  broken  family  and 
hc«ne;  his  mother  has  been  three  times  mar- 
ried, twice  divorced.  His  lot  was  poverty, 
and  this  he  bitterly  resented,  no  doubt  in- 
fluenced by  what  appears  to  have  been  his 
mother's  habit  of  seeing  unfavorable  cir- 
cumstances as  always  someone  else's  fault. 
He  was  early  Identified  as  a  youngster  trou- 
bled and  troublesome,  as  "potentially 
dangerous"  and  requiring  detention  and  ex- 
pert care.  These  he  did  not  get,  partly 
because  his  mother  flatly  refused  to  see 
anjrthlng  wrong  In  him,  partly  because  she 
and  he  moved  about  In  a  rootless  sort  of  way. 
He  was  thereafter  always  difficult  and  In 
difllcuities.  Wherever  he  worked,  his  one 
connection  with  his  fellow  workers  was  In 
vexing  and  upsetting  them.  In  the  armed 
services,  he  was  a  rebel  against  order  and 
twice  had  to  be  courtmartialed.  Thus  he 
was,  unwittingly  but  deflnltely,  proclaiming 
the  distvu-bance  within  him  and  demanding 
aid.  Unaided,  he  went  on  to  more  spectacu- 
lar manifestations  of  derangement. 

When  he  chose  to  defect  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  he  was  let  go;  when  he  chose  to  re- 
turn, his  citizenship  was  restored  with  In- 
comparably greater  ease  and  speed  than 
characterize  the  normal  citizen's  normal 
dealings  with  the  Government  which  such 
a  citizen  undeviatlngly  supports;  Indeed,  the 
young  man's  fare  home  was  handed  to  him. 
He  became  identified  with  a  pro-Oastro  or- 
ganization which  in  fact  is  to  some  serious 
degree  doubtfully  loyal  to  the  United  States, 
and  with  other  young  pe<^Ie  who  have  been 
allowed,  in  the  name  of  freedom,  to  demon- 
strate frantically  on  Government  property 
and  to  express  outrageous  contempt  of  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States.  He  could  and 
did  obtain  with  the  utmost  ease  a  deadly 
weapon  and,  both  Immediately  before  and 
Immediately  after  murdering  the  President 
of  the  United  States  was  allowed  to  move  as 
he  liked,  without  sensible  challenge  or  re- 
straint, and,  ultimately,  without  due  pro- 
tection. 

TTils  record  adds  up  to  a  deadly  Indictment 
of  our  society.  What  It  says  Is  that  Irre- 
sponrtblllty  and  neglect  chargeable  to  all  of 
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m  and  h»btttial  led  directly  to  the  de«truc- 
tkni  of  the  common.  lawful  leader  of  all  of 
ua.  SymboUcaUy,  our  9001*17  was.  in  thla 
caae.  dastroylng  Itself,  glTlnf  apocalyptic  evi- 
dence of  what  we  are  doing  pleceiOfeai  all 
along,  of  wbM  our  present  course  la  In- 
evitably leading  to  M  not  reTcraed. 

We  are  complacent  about  divorce  and  Ita 
devaatatlngly  effect  on  society  and  people, 
especially  children.  We  both  neglect  and 
overlndidge  the  young,  not  giving  them  the 
training  they  need  while  giving  them  limit- 
leas  license  which  spares  us  looking  after 
them  as  we  should.  We  are  Indifferent  about 
the  proper  treatment  of  the  mentally  and 
emotionally  dlstiu-bed,  refusing  to  appropri- 
ate sufflclent  funds  to  provide  It  on  the 
nuMBlve  scale  now  urgently  required,  and 
falling  to  see  to  It  that  our  courts  and  other 
agencies  dealing  with  the  young  are  staffed 
with  people  cognisant  of  this  acute  problem 
and  alert  to  the  necessity  of  effective  referral 
and  therapy.  We  are  Indulgent  to  trouble- 
makers, partly  out  of  fear,  partly  out  of  a 
refusal  to  be  firm  In  the  performance  of  un- 
pleasant duty,  partly  out  of  a  vast  Indiffer- 
ence. We  are  embarrassed  by  the  ancient 
virtue  of  patriotism,  interpret  freedom  to 
cover  a  grave  fault  like  repudiation  of  obli- 
gation and  honor,  and  are  too  puslllanlmoua 
to  exact  respect  of  constituted  authority. 
We  do  nothing  to  curb  the  virus  of  violence, 
actively  communicated  In  print.  In  pictures. 
In  the  television  programs  carried  into  every 
living  room,  and  any  cretin,  psychopath,  or 
criminal  can  easily  acquire  instruments  of 
murder. 

The  killing  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States  Is  a  Jxidgment  on  us  for  our  mental 
and  moral  disarray,  for  our  abdication  of 
critical  Intelligence,  conscientiousness,  cour- 
age to  face  and  withstand  evil.  It  Is  a  warn- 
ing of  the  fate  awaiting  our  society  and  our- 
selves, literally  or  figuratively. 


MAIL-ORDER  QUNS 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  during  the 
months  of  October  and  November,  the 
Christian  Science  Monitor  published  a 
aeries  of  nine  articles  written  by  Jose- 
phine Ripley.  They  were  designed  to 
show  the  public  the  tragedies  that  result 
from  the  promiscuous  sale  of  guns  by 
mall  order,  as  well  as  for  the  need  for 
adequate  control  of  their  sale. 

The  articles  were  culminated  by  an 
editorial,  which  was  an  intelligent  plea 
for  new  legislation  to  control  the  sales  of 
mall-order  guns.  It  was  published  on 
November  19.  It  was  entitled  "Murder 
by  Mail  Order,"  and  it  appeared  only  3 
days  before  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
was  cut  down  by  bullets  from  a  mail- 
order gun. 

In  its  great  public  service  tradition, 
the  Monitor  was  seeking  public  support 
to  eliminate  an  evil  from  our  society. 
Mr.  President,  In  the  belief  that  the  ma- 
terial in  those  articles  will  be  helpful  and 
informative  to  the  public  and  to  this 
body  as  gun  legislation  is  being  con- 
sidered, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
they  be  printed  in  the  Record,  at  this 
point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(From     the     Chrlstlaji     Science     Monitor, 

Nov.  19.  1963] 

Muanxs  Br  Han.  Obosk 

Congress  has  been  handed  an  antlweapon 

weapon  with  which  to  crack  down  on  crime, 

crime  made  easy  throu^  the  wide-open  sale 

of  mall-order  handguna. 


This  weapon  Is  In  the  form  of  a  new  bill 
Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  J  Dodd,  Dem- 
ocrat, of  Connecticut,  and  now  before  the 
Senate  Commerce  Committee. 

The  committee  so  far  has  taken  no  action 
on  this  legislation  which  would  crack  down 
on  "Murder  by  mall  order,"  as  it  has  been 
caned,  through  an  amendment  to  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act. 

If  passed  and  enforced.  It  would  keep 
mall-order  guns  out  of  the  hands  of  trigger- 
happy  Juveniles,  criminals,  mental  defectives, 
and  others  who  use  the  anonymity  of  this 
type  of  purchase  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
firearms. 

To  the  extent  that  these  guns  have  con- 
tributed to  the  Nation's  crime  wave — and 
the  Monitor's  series  of  articles  on  mall-order 
guns  has  shown  they  have — enactment  of  the 
Dodd  bin  would  be  an  Important  crime  de- 
terrent. 

Not  that  guns  are  the  only  weapons  used 
by  the  criminal,  or  that  this  bill  pretends 
to  offer  a  complete  solution  to  the  firearms 
problem. 

But  It  would  help  by  requiring  all  purchas- 
ers of  mall-order  guns  to  furnish  a  sworn 
aflldavlt  as  to  age  and  criminal  record.  If 
any.  It  wo\ild  also  require  firearms  dealers 
and  manufacturers  to  notify  express  com- 
panies in  writing  whenever  theee  guns  are 
being   shipped    In    Interstate    conunerce. 

It  is  not  a  tough  bill,  probably  not  tough 
enough  to  suit  many. 

It  does  not  attempt  to  point  up  the  glar- 
ing Inadequacy  of  many  State  and  local 
laws  over  firearms  or  their  lack  of  uniform- 
ity. It  does  not  call  for  gun  registration  or 
for  the  fingerprinting  of  purchasers  of  guns. 

It  Is  minimum  legislation,  but  It  Is  real- 
istic legislation,  the  only  kind  which  stands 
any  chance  of  passage.  The  Federal  Firearms 
Act  has  been  amended  only  once  since  its 
passage  In  1939,  so  strong  is  the  opposition 
to  firearms  controls. 

The  Dodd  bill  avoids  this  opposition  by 
concentrating  only  on  unscrupulous  gun 
merchants.  It  would  Infringe  In  no  way 
on  the  right  of  law-abiding  citizens  to  pos- 
sess firearms  for  purposes  of  defense  or  what 
Is  called  sport. 

It  has  the  support  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association  of  America  and  other  Influential 
organizations,  as  well  as  law  enforcement 
authorities  across  the  Nation. 

The  legislation  Is  deserving  of — and 
needs — support,  encouragement  and  a  vig- 
orous public  push  to  spur  Congress  to  action. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  14. 

1963] 

Caim  Tkiggerkd  Probe  on  Gttns 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Senator  Thomas  J.  Dood.  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  who  presided  over  mall -order 
gun  crime  Investigations,  recalls  how  It  all 
began. 

"It  was  the  Increase  In  the  numbers  of 
crimes  of  violence,  particularly  assaults  with 
deadly  weapons  where  guns  were  Involved, 
as  well  as  the  mysterious  changes  In  Juve- 
nile gang  warfare,  which  flrst  aroused  my 
Interest  and  prompted  the  Investigation."  he 
told  this  correspondent  In  an  Interview. 

It  was  obvious  to  the  Senator,  chairman  of 
the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  JuvenUe  De- 
linquency which  conducted  the  probe,  that 
"a  new  source  was  supplying  weapons  by  the 
thousands  to  those  who  should  not  have 
them,  to  juveniles,  and  others  who  were 
using  them  Ln  crimes." 

BOtrscK  Discovxaxo 

This  source  was  soon  discovered  to  be  "the 
mall-order  outlet  which  has  mushroomed 
In  the  last  10  years.  Mall-order  gun  dealers, 
now  virtually  uncontrolled  becauce  of  loop- 
boles  In  the  present  law,  have  been  shipping 
untold  millions  of  guns  across  State  lines 
where  they  were  delivered  In  violation  of 
local  regulations,"  he  said. 


Because  the  common  carrier  delivers  the 
packaged  weapon,  freqxiently  unmarked,  di- 
rectly to  the  piuThaser,  local  police  have  no 
way  of  knowing  how  many  guns  are  being 
received  by  whom  until  they  show  up  In  a 
crime. 

The  investigation  Into  this  traffic  took 
more  than  3  years.  "We  moved  cautiously," 
Senator  Dodo  stild,  "and  had  the  support  of 
many  responsible  groups  and  gun  manufac- 
turers. In  particular,  such  organizations  as 
the  National  Rifle  Association  and  American 
manufacturers  of  arms  have  been  a  great 
help." 

CAUBX  roa  concbin 

The  subcommittee's  chief  cause  for  con- 
cern, however,  was  not  the  product  of  the 
American  gun  industry,  "but  cheap  foreign 
Imports,  which  were  the  ones  finding  their 
way  into  the  mail-order  gun  trade." 

Through  this  mall-order  traffic,  a  complete 
arsenal  of  weapons,  ranging  In  price  from  $S 
to  «20  Is  available  to  juvenUes  and  to  the 
underworld,  the   Investigation  disclosed. 

"Complicating  the  matter  for  law  enforce- 
ment officers  are  the  unscrupulous  dealers 
who  have  no  concern  for  the  use  the  guns 
are  put  to  after  they  are  sold,"  the  Senator 
stated. 

He  recalls  one  such  dealer  who,  when 
questioned  about  the  sale  of  a  gun  to  a 
Juvenile  who  subsequently  used  It  to  kill  his 
neighbor,  commented  that  If  he  did  not 
make  the  sale  someone  else  would. 

BnX    IMTBODUCXD 

These  Imported  weapons  are  poorly  de- 
signed and  engineered.  Senator  Dooo's  sub- 
committee was  informed  by  experts.  The 
military  siu-plus  Items  which  are  purchased 
In  Europe  and  sold  here  as  scrap  have  been 
reworked  to  the  point  where  they  are  even 
dangerous  to  discharge. 

On  August  a,  1963.  when  the  Investigation 
was  finally  completed,  the  Senator  intro- 
duced a  bill,  8.  1975,  which  wo\ild  amend 
the  Federal  Firearms  Act  to  make  It  more 
difficult  for  juveniles,  mental  defectives,  and 
other  Irresponslbles  to  come  into  the  pos- 
session of  flrecoms  and  which  would  provide 
traceable  records  on  those  who  purchased 
them. 

Emphasizing  that  "the  subcommittee  has 
never  thought  of  tampering  with  the  con- 
stitutional right  of  a  free  people  to  keep  and 
bear  arms,"  Senator  Doek)  described  the  leg- 
islation as  "Intended  primarily  to  bring  an 
added  measure  of  responsibility  Into  mall- 
order  transactions  In  handguns." 

PSOVI8IONS  IISTXO 

It  would : 

1.  Prevent  the  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  delivery  by  common  carrier  of 
mall-order  handguns  to  juveniles  under  the 
age  of  18  years. 

2.  Increase  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  deal- 
er's license  fee  from  $1  to  $10; 

3.  Require  that  an  applicant  for  a  Federal 
firearms  dealer's  license  be  21  years  or  over 
(there  is  no  age  limitation  under  present 
law); 

4.  Provide  for  the  marking  of  packages 
which  contain  handguns  being  shipped  In 
Interstate  commerce  to  Inclxide  number  and 
type  of  weapon; 

6.  Provide  that  a  purchaser  of  a  mall- 
order  handgun  enclose  a  sworn  affidavit  with 
his  purchase  order  to  establish  his  bona 
fide  age,  felony  convictions,  etc. 

paaxNTs  ON  Noncc 

While  Senator  Dodd  says  this  proposal  Is 
not  the  entire  solution  to  our  firearms  prob- 
lems, he  feels  Its  requirements  should  halt 
the  mail-order  sale  of  handguns  to  juveniles 
and  discourage  the  lurid  gun  advertisements 
In  the  pulp  magazines,  all  aimed  at  the  ju- 
venUe  trade. 

It  will  also  put  parents  on  notice  that  no 
juvenile  can  legally  acquire  a  handgun 
through  mall-order  and  express  shipments. 
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with  the  enactment  of  the  bill,  the  cou- 
pons signed  and  sent  by  juveniles  to  mail- 
order dealers  would  no  longer  be  taken  at 
face  value.  Express  company  employees  will 
know  what  the  packages  contain,  and  wlU 
have  to  make  sure  that  the  persons  who  re- 
ceive them  are  16  years  of  age  or  more. 

Senator  Dodd  said  the  subcommittee  has 
no  Intention  or  desire  to  deprive  mature  and 
responsible  citizens  of  their  right  to  pur- 
chase or  possess  firearms. 

"Its  objective  Is  only  to  protect  the  pub- 
lic by  providing  some  assurance  that  hand- 
guns are  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  youngsters, 
the  mentally  ill,  and  criminals,"  he  explained. 

"I  can  think,"  he  said,  "of  no  group  In 
America,  and  particularly  the  socially  con- 
scienUous  groups  of  gun  makers  and  own- 
ers, who  would  argue  otherwise." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  legislation  was 
thoroughly  discussed  with  the  Industry,  as 
well  as  with  the  common  carriers  to  whom 
It  will  give  additional  responsibilities. 

"To  the  credit  of  them  all,"  Senator  Dodd 
reported,  "they  have  approved  and  endorsed 
the  provisions  of  our  propxisal." 

The  Senate  investigator  said  he  feels  the 
series  of  articles  tn  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor  has  done  a  service  In  generating  a 
heightened  public  Interest  which  he  hopes 
will  prompt  many  to  write  to  their  Congress- 
men and  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Com- 
merce, which  now  has  the  bill  under  con- 
sideration, urging  action. 


[From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Nov.   12,  1963] 

Craos  in  Oxtn  Laws  Notcd 

(By  Josephine  Ripley,  staff  correspondent  of 

the  Christian  Science  Monitor) 

The  nationwide  hodgepodge  of  laws  with 
respect  to  the  possession  of  handguns  In  the 
United  States  has  contributed  directly  and 
substantially  to  the  Increase  of  crime  In  re- 
cent years. 

This  Is  the  word  of  law-enforcement  au- 
thorlUee  from  J.  Edgar  Hoover.  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  down 
to  the  policeman  on  the  beat. 

Urgent  ap[>eals  for  stronger,  more  effective, 
more  uniform  laws  have  been  made  to  Con- 
gress by  way  of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency  during  the  course  of  Its 
a-year  Investigation,  under  the  chalrman- 
•hlp  of  Thomas  J.  Dodd,  Democrat,  of  Con- 
necticut. Into  mall-order  gun  traffic. 

StravST    TAKZIf 

Sentiment  for  a  strengthening  of  the  Fed- 
eral Firearms  Act  of  1939,  which  now  does 
little  more  than  establish  procedures  for  U- 
censlng  dealers  In  firearms,  app(u«ntly  Is 
growing. 

A  Oallup  poll  m  1969  indicated  that  a  pre- 
ponderant majority  of  the  adults  surveyed 
around  the  country  favored  stricter  regula- 
tions of  handguns. 

Testimony  before  the  Dodd  subcommittee 
disclosed  the  almost  unlimited  extent  to 
which  handguns  are  constantly  being  boot- 
legged from  city  to  city  and  State  to  State, 
slipping  easily  through  the  inconsistencies  In 
the  laws. 

ntCONSISTCMCT   rOZZUNQ 

This  nationwide  lack  of  uniformity  In 
laws  governing  the  purchase,  sale,  and  pos- 
session of  handgiuis.  Is  hard  to  understand 
considering  the  crime  problem  with  which 
the   country   Is  confronted. 

In  41  States  and  the  District  of  Colimibla 
there  are  no  Ucense  requirements  for  the 
purchase  of  firearms. 

Only  21  States  and  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia require  dealers  to  obtain  licenses  to  sell 
handguns  at  retail. 

Only  7  States  require  a  permit  to  purchase 
a  gun.  Seven  States  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia require  a  waiting  period  between 
purchase  and  deUvery. 


Only  In  New  Tork  State  Is  a  Ucense  re- 
quired to  possess  a  handg^un.  Only  In  Ha- 
waii must  guns  be  registered,  and  only  In 
South  Carolina  Is  It  against  the  law  to  sell 
a  handgiui. 

Theee  restrictions  become  largely  Ineffec- 
tive, however,  when  a  person  can  cross  a 
border  Into  another  city  or  another  State, 
buy  the  gun  of  his  choice  and  ret\im  with 
It  concealed  In  his  pocket  or  where  mall- 
order  guns  can  be  shipped  In  freely  by  com- 
mon carrier. 

One  very  vocal  advocate  for  "stricter  con- 
trols on  handgun  sales"  is  James  V.  Bennett. 
Director  of  the  UJ3. .Bureau  of  Prisons. 

"We  already  have  controls  on  tobacco, 
alcohol,  narcotics,  poisons,  and,  of  course,  any 
food  or  drug  that  might  be  dangerous  for 
human  use,"  he  points  out. 

"In  my  opinion,  the  traffic  In  handguns 
must  also  be  similarly  supervised." 

XXERCISXS    IK    runLiTT 

Legislation  alone  will  not  put  an  end  to 
shootings,  but  many  law-enforcement  au- 
thorities beUeve  that  stronger  Federal  laws 
would  help  to  cvu-b  these  crimes  and  proba- 
bly stimulate  more  effective  local  efforts, 
"which  are  now  so  largely  exercises  In  fu- 
tility," as  Mr.  Bennett  put  It. 

Nor  Is  It  suggested  that  the  right  of  In- 
dividuals to  purchase  giins  for  defense,  or 
use  In  sports,  ot  for  gvm  collections  should 
be  Infringed. 

Mr.  Hoover  points  out  that  many  commu- 
nities already  have  local  crdlnancee  "which 
protect  the  rights  of  society  without  Infring- 
ing on  the  rights  of  Individuals  who  pur- 
chase guns  for  protection  or  legitimate  rec- 
reation and  pleasure." 

LOCAL   ACTION   XTUSKD 

It  is  his  feeling  that  the  answer  lies  In 
local  action.  "No  one  blanket  proposal  or 
universal  regiUation  wUl  meet  the  needs  and 
requirements  of  all  commxinlUes,"  he  has 
said. 

But  he  has  stated  his  conviction  that  "the 
spotlight  of  public  attention  should  be 
focxised  on  the  easy  accessibility  of  firearms 
and  Its  Influence  on  willful  killings. 

"Where  local  controls  and  regulations  exist, 
they  should  be  fuUy  implemented.  Where 
there  are  none,  measvu^s  should  be  taken  to 
protect  the  public's  Interest. 

"Loss  of  human  lives  cannot  be  rational- 
ized— certainly  not  imtU  all  possible  preven- 
tive action  has  been  exhausted,"  he  declared 
In  an  tmusually  vigorous  statement  for  the 
FBI  chief,  who  generally  confines  himself  to 
the  subject  of  law  enforcement,  not  law- 
making. 

In  New  York,  San  Francisco.  Philadelphia, 
and  other  cities  where  firearms  are  strictly 
regulated,  high  officials  have  urged  the  de- 
velopment of  more  uniform  laws  controlling 
the  sale  and  possession  of  handguns. 

New  York  Gov.  Nelson  A.  Rockefeller.  Po- 
lice Conunlasloner  Michael  J.  Murphy,  and 
Mayor  Robert  F.  Wagner  have  all  spoken 
out. 

Justice  John  E.  Cone  of  the  New  Yra-k 
State  Supreme  Court,  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee to  discourage  sales  of  weapons  to 
juveniles,  put  It  this  way: 

"Certainly  it  Is  of  no  value  If  the  weapons 
outlawed  within  the  borders  of  this  State  or 
city  are  advertised  In  numeroiu  magazines 
and  then  may  be  lawfully  shipped  from  some 
other  State  to  purchasers  Ir.  New  York." 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Nov.  9. 
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COMTBOL    or    FIBBABMS    OWNKSSHIP 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 
An   ailing  of  the   Nation's   flrearms  laws 
during  the  course  of  the  InvestlgaUon  of  the 
Senate   Subcommittee    on   JuvenUe   Delin- 
quency prodiioed  evidence   of  their  inade- 


quacy to  cope  with  the  concealable  weapons 
favored  by  today's  hoodlums  and  gangs. 

This  country  has  fewer  enforclble  re- 
strictions on  the  purchase  and  ownership  of 
handgxins  than  most  other  nations  of  the 
world,  the  subconamlttee  Investigators  were 
Informed. 

In  Australia,  the  Irish  Republic,  Israel. 
Great  Britain,  and  Sweden,  It  Is  necessary 
to  have  a  license  In  order  to  buy  a  pistol 
or  revolver.  In  Sweden,  a  person  must  show 
that  he  has  a  need  for  the  weapon  and  knows 
how  to  handle  It.  Japan  goes  so  far  as  to 
prohibit  entirely  the  private  ownership  of 
handguns. 

TWO   rXDERAL   LAWS 

The  United  States,  In  contrast,  has  only 
two  Federal  laws  governing  flreamu,  both 
passed  In  the  1980's — following  the  lawless 
1920's.  There  has  been  only  one  amendment 
since  that  time  and  it  has  proved  Ineffective 
In  keeping  concealable  weapons  out  of  the 
hands  of  criminals. 

The  flrst  of  these,  the  National  Firearms 
Act,  was  passed  In  1934.  Its  main  purpose 
was  the  control  of  machlneguns  and  sawed- 
off  shotguns,  the  principal  gangland  weap- 
ons of  that  day. 

Excluded  from  these  restrictions  were 
pistols,  revolvers  (a  favored  weapon  of  mod- 
ern gangsters),  weapons  with  barrel  lengths 
over  18  Inches  (most  rifles),  and  .22-caliber 
weapons  with  barrel  lengths  of  16  Inches  or 
more. 

OTRBI   WXAPONS   CRXCXZD 

A  reference  to  other  weapons  makes  It 
possible  to  control  weapons  such  as  tear  gas 
pen  guns,  which  are  capable  of  discharging 
a  standard  Inillet,  and  other  odd  Instrimients 
such  as  umbrellas,  which  are  sometimes  de- 
signed for  that  purpose. 

Weapons  under  this  act  must  be  registered 
with  the  Treastiry  Department. 

Five  years  later,  in  1939,  the  Federal  Fire- 
arms Act  was  passed.  Its  main  purpose  being 
to  control  the  transfer  of  all  flrearms  to  cer- 
tain designated  groups,  such  as  mental  de- 
fectives or  those  formerly  convicted  of  a 
crime  of  violence. 

noNic  SOLE  followed 

This  act  requires  that  all  manufacturers 
and  dealers  of  any  flrearms  shipped  in  In- 
terstate commerce  mxist  have  licenses  from 
the  Federal  Government. 

(This  provision,  years  later,  was  to  play 
an  Ironic  role  In  promoting  the  sale  of  "mall 
order  guns.") 

The  1939  law,  among  other  things,  re- 
quired that  dealers  and  manufacturers  of 
weapons  going  Interstate  must  maintain  rec- 
ords as  to  the  purchaser. 

Both  of  these  laws  are  enforced  by  the 
Alcohol  and  Tobacco  Tax  Division,  Firearms 
Section  of  the  Treasury  Department. 

OOMTBOL  LnOTSD 

They  have  proved  inadequate  to  control 
the  new-type  weapons  to  which  criminals 
have  turned  today,  mainly  the  concealable 
weapon,  such  as  the  pistol  and  revolver,  ac- 
cording to  the  testimony  of  law-enforcement 
officials. 

The  Treasury's  enforcement  division,  the 
subcommittee  was  Informed,  has  control 
over  pistols,  revolvers,  and  most  rifles  only 
in  a  limited  way  tmder  the  Fideral  P^earms 
Act. 

Thus  there  Is  no  way  accurately  to  check 
ownership  of  such  weapons.  The  manufac- 
turer, or  dealer,  must  keep  records  of  the 
original  recipient,  but  after  the  first  transfer 
(normally  to  a  retaUer)  there  are  no  further 
records  maintained. 

Also,  the  provision  of  the  act  which  re- 
quires the  recipient  to  show  a  license  when 
State  law  requires  a  license  is  ineffective. 
Senate  investigators  were  informed. 

LOCAL  LAWS  tQNOKID 

State  law  as  referred  to  tn  the  act  does 
not    include   city    and   ootmty   ordlnancaa. 
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"nierefore.  only  those  StetM  which  hav* 
laws  requiring  a  Ucena*  to  purchaae  a  flr«- 
arm  an  aflacted. 

Thla  maans  that  ciUca  and  communltlaa 
with  strong  flrearma  regulations  ar«  help- 
less to  control  th«  Influx  of  weapons  from 
other  States  or  even  from  another  county 
within  the  SUte. 

Firearms  Imports  are  under  tha  control 
of  the  State  Department,  through  the  Mu- 
tual Security  Agency.  Thla  control  la  exer- 
cised In  a  limited  manner.  All  that  Is  re- 
quired of  the  rorelgn  dealer  la  that  It  la  • 
bona  fide  transaction. 

arraoTAL  atttomatic 

If  the  weapons  do  not  come  under  the  Na- 
tional nrearms  Act — that  Is.  unless  they  are 
maehlneguns  or  sawed-off  shotguns — the  de- 
partment approves  the  Import. 

This  has  openad  the  gates  to  millions  of 
foreign-made  guns  of  the  maU  order  rarl- 
•ty,  many  of  which  come  in,  disassembled,  as 
pakTts  of  scrap  to  avoid  the  high  tariff  on  guns 
•■  such. 

The  dealer  license  to  trade  in  guns,  re- 
quired under  the  Federal  Firearms  Act,  Is 
only  $1  and  some  mall  order  firms  have 
stepped  up  sales  by  urging  buyers  to  become 
dealers  and  go  Into  business. 

It  hss  been  estimated  that  of  the  90.000 
dealer  lleensea  issued  a  year,  45,000  of  them 
are  not  to  bona  fide  dealers. 

NO   nMCKEPRDrrS  TAKXN 

The  applicant  Is  not  fingerprinted  or 
checked  for  criminal  record.  With  such  a 
license,  the  holder  can  avoid  police  clearance 
on  each  gun  purchased  In  cities  and  Statea 
which  require  such  clearanca. 

He  can  avoid  being  subject  to  arrest  for 
transporting  guns  In  his  private  car  (since  he 
la  a  dealer):  he  can  purchase  guns  at 
wholesale,  save  on  sales  tax,  and  ma^  bulk 
purchases. 

That's  a  lot  for  a  dollar,  aa  one  wUy  Indl- 
Tldxial  obvloualy  recognised  when  he  Inserted 
this  advertisement  In  Oun  Mews:  "For  Sale — 
Guns.  Buy  Wholesale.  Become  a  Dealer.  In 
structlons  $1." 

Whoever  responded  was,  of  course,  simply 
told  to  apply  for  a  Federal  license — for  an- 
other dollar. 

The  bill  Introduced  by  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DooD.  Democrat,  of  Connecticut,  would  In- 
crease this  fee  to  tlO  and  thus  discourage 
this  lOnd  of  thing.  It  would  also  call  for  a 
■worn  aSdavlt  that  any  purchaser  ot  a 
mall  order  handgun  Is  of  age,  eliminating 
juvenllca  from  these  fake  dealerships. 

[nnan  the  Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Nov.  7.  19081 

RiTLi  Group  Backs  MAn.-Gtnf  Cxtsbs 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Any  proposal  for  tightening  controls  over 
firearms  Is  critically  and  thoughtfully  scruti- 
nized by  the  National  Rifle  Association  of 
America  (NRA). 

The  association's  role  Is  that  of  a  defender 
of  law  and  order  and  of  the  constitutional 
right  of  American  citizens  to  bear  arms. 

It  has  a  Bhooter-sportaman  membership 
of  more  than  half  a  million  persona  and  rep- 
resents more  than  11,000  afllllated  clubs  and 
associations. 

It  is  a  formidable  opponent  to  any  legis- 
lation which  would  Impose  restrictions  on 
firearms  dealers,  sportsmen,  or  other  repu- 
table persons  who  wish  to  poesess  arms. 

But  when  It  comes  to  curbing  the  virtually 
unrestricted  sale  of  mall-order  guns,  the  as- 
sociation goes  along  with  the  Senate  Sub- 
conunlttee  on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

"The  association  agrees  that  steps  miist 
be  taken  to  curtail  the  traffic  of  mail-order 
guns  Into  unauthorized  hands,"  asserts 
Franklin  L.  Orth.  executive  vice  president  of 
the  association. 

This  does  not  mean  that  the  NRA  has 
changed  Its  policy  or  softened  Its  kmg-tlme 


stand  against  punishing  the  gun  Instead  of 
the  criminals,  as  It  Is  often  put. 

It  U  stUl  opposed  to  proposals  which  It 
feels  amount  only  to  enacting  another  gun 
law,  or  putting  more  teeth  Into  esiating 
lawa,  and  U  highly  crlUcal  ot  New  York's 
tough  Sxillivan  law. 

XXCZFTION  MADB 

But  It  makes  an  exception  In  the  case  of 
mail-order  guns  on  which  It  looks  with  dis- 
dain. "For  the  most  part,"  says  Mr.  Orth, 
"this  trafllc  Involves  the  relatively  Inexpen- 
sive Imported  pistols  and  revolvers  that  are 
advertised  In  many  cheap  pulp  magazines 
throughoirt  the  country." 

The  NRA  has  conducted  product  evalua- 
tion studies  on  many  of  these  handguns 
and  found  them  to  be  largely  worthless  for 
sporting  purjKMes. 

Frank  O.  Daniel,  secretary  of  the  associa- 
tion, said  In  an  Interview  that  "they  are  not 
C(ood  for  anything  except  to  get  someone  in 
trouble." 

The  National  Rifleman,  official  Journal  of 
the  association,  refuses  to  accept  their  adver- 
tising. In  a  strong  editorial  on  mail-order 
guns  several  months  ago.  It  referred  to  them 
as  "Junk  guns." 

The  NRA  Is  obviously  concerned  lest  the 
bad  name  of  these  guns  and  the  juvenile 
crime  to  which  they  have  contributed  re- 
flect on  the  American  Industry  and  create 
a  public  demand  for  more  gwx  laws. 
KNvoacEMXNT  uaoxo 

"Many  reputable  firearms  dealers  of  good 
repute  baaed  on  a  history  of  adherence  to 
existing  laws  on  all  levels,  could  suffer  finan- 
cial disastsr  If  the  tide  of  public  opinion  Is 
tinned  In  the  direction  of  all-enoompassing 
legislation."  said  Mr.  Orth  In  an  appearance 
before  the  Senate  Investigators. 

Instead  of  more  laws,  why  take  It  out 
on  the  gun.  Lb  his  attitude. 

After  eetabllahlng  Its  traditional  stance. 
the  association  which  worked  closely  with 
the  subcommittee  on  plugging  the  mail- 
order loopholes,  agreed  to  proposals  em- 
bodied in  the  bill  of  Senator  Thomas  J. 
DooB.  Democrat  of  Connecticut,  which 
would  : 

Prevent  the  shipment  In  Interstate  com- 
merce and  delivery  by  common  carrier  of 
mall-order  handguns  to  Juveniles  under  the 
age  of  18  years: 

Increase  the  Federal  Firearms  Act  dealer's 
license  fee  from  91  to  $10  In  an  effort  to  eli- 
minate the  fly-by-nlght  dealers,  the  unscru- 
pulous, and  Juveniles  from  the  flrearma 
trafllc; 

Provide  that  firearms  dealers  and  maniifae- 
turers  give  written  notice  to  common  car- 
riers of  handguns  being  transp>orted  In  Inter- 
state oommeroe: 

Provide  that  the  purchaser  of  a  mail-order 
handgun  enclose  a  sworn  affidavit  with  his 
purchase  order  to  establish  his  bona  fide 
age,  felony  convictions,  or  criminal  records. 

SOLUTION  tNCOMPLXn 

Senator  Dodo  admits  "this  is  not  the  en- 
tire solution  to  our  firearms  problem.  But 
Its  requirements  should  halt  the  mall-order 
sales  of  handguns  to  Juveniles." 

As  the  Rlfieman  editorial  put  It:  "Steps 
must  be  taken  to  stop  the  trafllc  of  mail- 
order guns  Into  unauthorized  hands.  At  the 
same  time,  due  caution  must  be  exercised  so 
that  law-abiding  citizens  are  not  severely 
penalized  or  deprived  of  their  Individual 
rights.  •  •  •  It  Is  reassuring  that  proposed 
solutions  to  this  particular  situation  are 
being  directed  at  Irrespona^ble  merchants  and 
purchasers." 

(From     the     Christian     Science     Monitor. 

Nov.  5.  IMS] 

Mail-Oxohi  Ouws  Sup  Trxough  Laws 

(By  Joeephine  Ripley) 
The    nukll -order    handg\in    came    on    the 
American  scene  like  a  mystaioue  thJef  fa 
the  night. 


It  began  making  Its  appearance  on  the 
streeta  around  1956.  This  U  the  story  of 
of  how  It  came  to  the  attention  of  the 
police  in  Pittsburgh. 

"While  an  Inspector  of  police  In  charge  of 
a  dlatrlct  atatloa  house,  I  was  traveling  down 
a  main  thoroughfare  In  my  city  when  I 
saw  a  man  with  a  gun  in  his  hands,"  As- 
alsUnt  Superintendent  WUUam  J.  Qllmore 
told  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dooo,  Democrat,  of 
Connecticut,  Chairman  of  the  Subconunittee 
on  Juvenile  Delinquency. 

"A  few  seconds  later  I  heard  ahots  being 
fired.  I  alighted  from  the  automobile  and 
placed  him  under  arrest.  He  stated  to  me 
that  be  was  only  firing  at  rodenU  behind  a 
display  advertising  board." 

MO    QUXSnONS   ASKXD 

"After  questioning  him  as  to  where  he  ob- 
tained this  gun,  he  stated  he  had  seen  an 
advertisement  in  a  printed  periodical;  that 
he  had  forwarded  a  money  order.  •  •  •  A 
short  period  of  time  later  he  received  the 
gun  without  answering  any  questions  or  fur- 
nishing fiu'ther  Information. 

"This  man,  prior  to  this  Incident,  was 
under  Investigation  for  armed  robbery  but 
was  released  because  of  lack  of  evidence. 
Since  that  Incident,  he  was  arrested  on  var- 
ious other  charges. 

"It  was  not  until  1900,  when  I  was  pro- 
moted to  assistant  superintendent  of  police, 
that  I  received  Information  as  to  how  these 
guns  were  arriving  In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh 
and  the  names  of  Individuals  to  whom  they 
were  being  forwarded." 

Pittsburgh  Police  Superintendent  James 
W.  Slusser  testified  that  "the  problem  of 
mail-order  handguns  being  shipped  Into  the 
city  of  Pittsburgh  has  been  of  serious  con- 
cern to  the  Bureau  of  Police  for  the  past 
several  years." 

BUTXa   CIUCKXB 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  operates  under 
the  Uniform  Firearms  Act  which  requires 
that  when  a  handgun  Is  purchased  within 
the  State,  copies  of  the  purchasing  agree- 
ment are  forwarded  to  the  State  and  local 
police. 

The  g\in  Is  then  held  for  a  period  of  time 
before  being  delivered  to  the  purchaser,  thus 
aUowlng  the  police  agency  time  to  ascertain 
Identity  of  the  purchaser  and  whether  he  Is 
competent  to  poesess  guns. 

The  mail-order  shipment  of  guns  Into 
Pennsylvania  "takea  away  this  legislated 
safeguard  and  delivers  handguna  to  Indi- 
viduals who  should  not  own  them,"  the 
superintendent  told  the  subcommittee. 

LACK  or  coNTaoL  crrxD 

It  was  not  untU  1900  that  the  police  were 
able  to  develop  a  source  of  Information  and 
compile  at  least  a  partial  list  of  handguns 
shipped  into  Pittsburgh  by  out-of-state 
dealers. 

From  Sgt.  Kenneth  Carpenter  and  Sgt. 
George  Carr  of  the  Los  Angeles  Police  De- 
partment, Senate  Investigators  heard  a  fan- 
tastic story  of  California's  mall-order  gun 
buainess.  The  State  Is  a  center  from  which 
some  of  the  most  notorious  dealers  In  the 
country  operate. 

"Our  Investigation  has  disclosed  the  mall- 
order  traffic  In  concealable  weapons  from  the 
Los  Angeles  area  Is  virtually  uncontrolled," 
the  report  stated. 

Existing  laws  prohibiting  the  sale  of  con- 
cealable firearms  within  the  States  are  cun- 
ningly circumvented  "by  unscrupulous 
dealers  who  operate  In  a  manner  which  re- 
spects neither  buainess  ethics  nor  public 
safety."  according  to  the  police. 

Sergeant  Carpenter  cited  the  eass  of 
dealer  A.  This  dealer  fills  California  mall 
orders  by  way  of  Phoenix,  Arts.,  to  get  around 
California  Uws. 

OPZXATIOM    OUTLnVSD 

It  works  this  way,  the  Senate  Investigators 
were  told:   Dealer  A.  on  receipt  of  a  mall 
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order  from  a  California  resident,  will  enclose 
a  form  letter  advising  this  purchaser  that, 
"since  California  State  law  prohibits  the 
mall-order  sale  of  concealable  weapons,  the 
purchase  order  has  been  forwarded  to  deal- 
er A's  out-of-state  store  In  Phoenix  for 
handling." 

"What  dealer  A  has  really  done  Is  to  ship 
the  gun  order  In  Los  Angeles  to  his  out-of- 
State  mall  drop,  have  It  rewrapped  and 
shipped  back  into  California  to  the  customer 
via  Railway  Express.  In  this  way,  dealer  A 
is  able  to  circumvent  the  California  State 
laws  covering  the  sale  of  mall-order  firearms," 
stated  the  police  sergeant. 

VAKIODS    NAMES    USXD 

Mail  drt^M  are  maintained  by  many  dealers 
within  the  city,  as  well  as  outalde  of  the 
State.  They  are  used.  It  was  explained,  by 
"nefarious  dealers  as  a  shield  from  dissatis- 
fied customers  who  wish  to  make  In-person 
complaints." 

The  maU  drop  Is  not  an  office,  but  only  a 
place  to  which  mall  orders  are  delivered  and 
at  which  the  dealer  picks  them  up. 

One  dealer  may  have  several  nuill  drops  us- 
ing different  names  at  each  one.  "A  cus- 
tomer, once  billed,  may  unknowingly  re- 
spond to  later  magazine  ads  placed  by  a  com- 
pany that  previously  cheated  him,"  explained 
Sergeant  Carpenter. 

He  added  that  a  "dealer  himself  admitted 
that  the  sale  of  most  commodities  and  par- 
ticularly firearms  through  the  mall-order 
business  was  Immoral,  unethical,  and  that 
laws  shoxild  be  passed  to  prevent  this  sort 
of  activity." 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monltcx-, 

Nov.  a,  1963 J 

Oun  Imports  Bld*  Past  Taritp  Bars 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

The  alarming  rate  at  which  the  United 
States  is  being  flooded  with  cheap,  foreign- 
made  guns  was  one  of  the  startling  discov- 
eries of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  Juvenile 
Delinquency  in  its  investigation  of  juvenile 
crime. 

More  than  5  million  of  these  Imports — 
and  possibly  as  many  as  7  million — have 
come  Into  this  country  during  the  past  S 
years,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Senator 
Thomas  J.  Dooo,  Democrat,  of  Connectteut, 
subcommittee  chairman. 

Theee  have  become  known  as  mall-order 
guns  because  they  are  sold  largely  by  mall- 
order  dealers.  They  are  Inexpensive,  adver- 
tised extensively  In  the  pulp  magazines,  and 
can  be  ordered  easily  by  mall  and  delivered 
almost  anywhere  to  anyone  by  express,  no 
questions  asked. 

LEGISLATtON     URGED 

They  have  oomc  Into  the  hands  of  thou- 
sands of  Juveniles,  adding  tragically  to  the 
Nation's  rapidly  rising  rate  of  crime. 

Senator  Dodd  Is  hopeful  that  Congress  will 
put  an  end  to  this  murder  by  mail  order,  as 
he  has  called  It.  by  passing  his  bill  which 
would  stop  this  free-for-all  type  of  gun  sale. 

The  manner  In  which  these  guns  have  been 
reaching  the  United  States  was  one  of  the 
sensational  disclosures  of  his  investigation. 

While  most  of  the  dealers  handling  these 
guns  are  probably  reputable  men,  some  were 
reported  to  have  highly  questionable  bCM:k- 
grounds. 

And  the  guns  themselves  are  barely  within 
the  law.  being  Imported  by  devious  means  to 
avoid  the  normal  gun  tariff. 

To  do  this,  foreign  exporters  dlssassemble 
the  weapons  and  ship  them  Into  the  United 
States  as  scrap  or  machine  parts,  at  a 
fraction  of  the  tariff  which  U  Imposed  on  a 
complete  weapon. 

CONVtRTIBLC    GUNS 

Another  gimmick  Is  the  starter  pistol.  If 
all  the  starter  pistols  which  are  Imported 
today  were  In  races  or  athletic  events  as  In- 


tended, the  country  would  be  one  big  sports 
arena. 

Starter  (or  blank)  pistols  come  in  at  a 
duty  of  about  12  percent  compared  to  62  per- 
cent on  firearms. 

But  they  can  be  c<Miverted  Into  shooting 
guns  ready  for  real  ammunition  within  a 
matter  of  minutes. 

They  are  the  hottest  Items  In  the  mall- 
order  g\in  business  today.  Some  are  even 
shipped  with  the  separate  gun  barrel,  bored 
for  a  real  cartridge,  ready  to  be  inserted  in 
seconds  In  place  of  the  original  barrel. 

These  guns  are  imi>orted  so  cheaply  they 
sell  for  as  little  as  $€.95.  They  are  small, 
light,  usually  have  an  imitation  pearl  handle. 
They  could  fit  easily  into  a  woman's  handbag, 
and  are  Indeed  favored  by  women,  the  sub- 
committee was  told. 

LAWS    BYPASSED 

Last  year  In  Brooklyn.  N.Y.,  a  14-year-old 
girl  was  accidentally  shot  by  her  17-year-old 
brother  who  was  playing  with  Just  such  a 
gun  In  their  hc«ne. 

Police  investigation  Into  the  shooting  led 
to  the  discovery  of  a  do-it-yourself  gunsmith 
who  was  bypassing  New  York  State's  tough 
gun  laws  by  ordering  the  guns  by  mall  from 
out  of  State  at  $5.80  each,  converting  them 
to  take  22  caliber  cartridges,  selling  them 
to  a  confederate  for  $15,  who  in  turn,  peddled 
them  to  youth  gangs  for  $20. 

"We  feel  this  and  other  cases  vividly  em- 
phasize the  need  for  Federal  action  to  re- 
strict the  ease  with  which  such  potential 
firearms  can  be  Imported  in  this  country  at 
nominal  cost,"  said  Deputy  Commissioner 
Lawrence  W.  Pierce  of  the  New  York  Police 
Department  In  strong  statement  to  Senate 
investigators. 

EUROPEAN    IMPORTS 

These  pistols  are  Imported  mainly  from 
West  Germany  which,  along  with  Italy,  pro- 
vides most  of  the  Imports  which  find  their 
way  into  the  mall-order  market  in  the  United 
States. 

War-surplus  guns  are  another  source  of 
cheap  Imports.  These  are  reconditioned  and 
sold  at  ridiculously  low  prices  in  comparison 
with  those  paid  by  dealers  In  domestic 
weapons. 

Many  of  them  are  guns  of  American  manu- 
facture supplied  to  Great  Britain  and  other 
Allies  during  the  war. 

Smith  &  Wesson,  manufacturer  of  girns  for 
the  U.S.  Government,  estimates  that  some 
2  million  of  these  American-made  guns  have 
found  their  way  back  Into  this  country 
where  they  are  being  rebored,  converted  to 
popular  calibers  and  sold  at  cut-rate  prices. 

GUNS   CALLRD    UNSAPK 

"Such  guns  are,  of  course,  unsafe,"  said 
the  mauTifacturer  in  a  letter  to  Sgt.  Keiuieth 
Carpenter,  an  Investigator  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  "and  a  detriment  to  our 
reputation,  since  they  carry  our  original 
trademark." 

There  Is  no  question  In  the  minds  o*  Sen- 
ate Investigators  or  the  p<^lce  that  mall- 
order  guns  have  contributed  substantially  to 
the  tremendous  rise  In  the  Nation's  crime 
rate. 

The  extent  to  which  they  have  done  so 
can  only  be  estimated  but,  as  Sergeant 
Carpenter  put  it.  "We  do  know  that  the  In- 
fiux  of  concealable  weapons  is  rising  at  a 
time  when  crime  is  increasing  five  times 
faster  than  the  population. 

"In  addition,  we  have  no  way  of  knowing 
how  many  of  these  weapons  are  being  col- 
lected to  form  the  secret  arsenal  of  some  sub- 
versive or  revolutionary  group." 

New  York's  Mr.  Pierce  reported  that  a 
survey  in  New  York  City  over  a  2-year  period. 
1960  and  1962,  showed  that  firearms,  particu- 
larly handguns,  were  used  In  70  percent  of 
the  arrests  of  persons  under  21  years  of  age 
In  which  dangerous  weapons,  felonious  as- 
sault, robbery,  and  hcuniclde  were  involved. 


During  that  same  period,  one  out  of  every 
four  victims  In  youth-gang  killings  was  killed 
by  a  handgun,  he  said. 

(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct. 

31.  1963] 

Mail  Guns  Blast  Road  to  Crimx 

(By  Joeephine  Ripley) 

There  are  few  grimly  awttsing  biddents  In 
the  grim  story  of  mall-order- gun-totlng 
Juveniles. 

But  this  one  Illustrates  the  ease  and 
legality  with  which  guns  may  be  purchased 
by  teenagers  today. 

A  13-year-old  San  Francisco  boy.  with  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  ordered  by  mall  for 
$9.95  what  he  thought  was  a  model  of  a 
Soviet  bazooka. 

He  wanted  it  to  add  to  his  plane  collection, 
and  from  the  advertisement  he  was  sure  this 
would  be  Just  like  the  real  thing. 

It  finally  arrived  In  a  4-foot  orate  with 
a  $22.60  freight  blU.  It  was.  Indeed,  the  real 
thing. 

CAST  TO  OBTAIK 

The  boy's  parents  refused  to  pay  the 
freight  hill.  The  compcmy  said  "keep  It." 
And  it  was  eventually  turned  over  to  the 
police. 

Another  youngster  who  purchased  a  mail- 
order bazooka  took  It  out  in  the  countryside 
and  began  shooting  transformers  off  utility 
posts.  The  repair  bill  came  to  several  thou- 
sand dollars. 

These  are  exceptions  to  the  tragic  run-of- 
the-mill  gim  stories,  as  disclosed  In  the  In- 
vestigation of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on 
Juvenile  Delinquency. 

The  freedom  with  which  guns  may  be  pur- 
chased in  many  States,  not  only  by  mall 
order  but  over  Uie  counter  by  criminals  and 
the  mentally  disturbed,  has  paved  the  way 
for  crime  after  crime. 

A  man  who  went  to  the  gallows  in  Iowa 
for  kidnaping  shot  and  killed  his  victim 
with  an  automatic  bought  openly  In  a  sport- 
ing goods  store  in  a  Milwaukee  suburb. 

This  man  had  a  long  record  of  crime  and 
delinquency  at  the  time  he  made  this  pur- 
chase. 

INTO  THX  PAWNSHOP 

An  ex-convlct  who  ran  out  of  money  in 
Las  Vegas  bought  a  .33  caliber  revolver  in 
a  local  pawnshop  and  robbed  a  bank  the 
next  day. 

A  19-year-old  youth  who  escaped  from  a 
mental  institution  in  the  State  of  Washing- 
ton, drew  some  savings  from  a  bank  In 
Seattle,  bought  a  .38  caliber  automatic  pistol 
In  a  Portland,  Oreg.,  pawnshop,  shot  and 
killed  a  traveling  businessman. 

He  used  the  same  gun  to  bludgeon  a  stu- 
dent nxuve. 

Another  man,  released  from  the  Nebraska 
State  Prison  traded  hU  wrlstwatch  S  days 
later  for  a  9  mm.  automatic  Luger  and  clip 
of  shells  in  a  Casper,  Wyo.,  pawnshop. 

He  kldnapted  a  car  salesman,  forcing  him 
at  gimpolnt  to  go  on  a  wild  rtde  through 
several  Western  States. 

These  are  case  histfHies  In  the  U.8.  Bureau 
of  Prisons. 

"All  of  these  young  men,  although  they 
had  sertous  records  of  imprisonment  and 
mental  Illness,  had  no  trouble  buying  guns 
at  a  moment's  notice,"  comments  Prison 
Director  James  V.  Bennett. 

In  Fairfax  County,  Va..  not  long  ago  a 
17-year-old  boy  walked  into  a  gun  shop, 
said  he  was  23,  gave  a  fictitious  name  and 
address,  paid  $65  for  a  gun,  and  walked  out 
with  the  weapon. 

The  gun  was  used  to  km  another  youth 
some  months  later. 

The  purchase  of  this  gun  was  a  legal  trans- 
action. Under  the  law  In  Fairfax  County  no 
registration  of  weapons  Is  required.  The 
only  requirement  is  that  the  seller  be  satis- 
fied that  the  buyer  is  at  least  1ft. 
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A  few  mllM  away.  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  peraon  must  be  at  least  31  and  of 
good  moral  character  to  buy  a  gun.  He  must 
have  a  police  check  of  his  application  and 
cannot  buy  a  gun  If  he  has  been  convicted 
of. any  crime  down  to  and  Including  petty 
larceny. 

LAW  CnCTTMVKNTXO 

strict  as  the  District  of  Cfolumbla  law  Ls. 
It  can  be  easily  clrcxunvented  by  anyone  who 
buys  a  gun  In  Fairfax  County,  slips  it  Into 
his  pocket,  and  enters  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. Also  guns  nuiy  be  ordered  by  mall 
from  outside  the  District  and  delivered  by 
express. 

In  the  District  of  Colimibla,  it  was  found 
that  out  of  about  200  recipients  of  mail- 
order weapons.  25  percent  had  criminal 
records. 

"The  highest  Incidences  of  mall -order  gun 
deliveries  are  in  those  police  precincts  of 
the  city  which  are  high  crime  areas,"  Sena- 
tor Thomas  J.  Dodd  reported. 

In  New  York  City,  despite  the  fact  that 
State  legislation  regulating  the  sale  and  pos- 
session of  firearms  Is  among  the  most  strin- 
gent in  the  country,  police  report  the  amount 
of  weapons  found  In  the  illegal  possession 
of  persons  In  the  city  Is  shocking. 

Of  most  concern,  say  police  authorities 
there,  are  the  illegal  weapons  which  come 
from  out  of  State,  either  by  direct  over-the- 
counter  purchase  or  mail-order  sales. 

"Quns  play  a  tremendous  and  Increasing 
role  in  the  overall  crime  plctiue  of  this 
country,"  Senate  investigators  have  been  told 
repeatedly  by  police  and  prison  officials. 


(From  the  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
Oct.  29.  1963] 
Senate   ExHiBrrs  Mail-Osoex  Gun  Cache — 
Showcase     or     Nationai.     Scandal     Col- 
lected IN  Dklinquxnct  Pkobz 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

Washington. — Even  the  n.S.  Senate  has 
a  gun  cache. 

These  firearms  are  stashed  away  in  filing 
cabinets  In  a  second-floor  room  In  the  Sen- 
ate Office  Building,  or  openly  exhibited  on 
enormous  squares  of  heavy  cardboard  where 
they  are  mounted,  like  venomous  insects. 

These  are  the  weapons  collected  by  the 
Senate  subcommittee  to  investigate  Juve- 
nile delinquency  during  the  course  of  its 
2-year  probe  Into  the  highly  questionable 
traffic  in  mail-order  guns. 

Thousands  of  the  Nation's  youth  have 
been  armed — many  of  them  secretly  without 
the  knowledge  of  parents  or  police — by  guns 
ordered  by  mall  and  delivered  by  express. 

This  gun  collection  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Senate  Is  not  a  pretty  one. 

SCANDAL   SEEN 

It  represents  a  national  scandal  of  grow- 
ing proportions,  according  to  sul>committee 
chairman.  Senator  Thomas  J.  Dooo.  Demo- 
crat, of  Connecticut. 

These  guns  have  been  used  by  Juveniles 
to  hold  up  banks,  gas  stations,  kill  police- 
men, murder  chiuns  and  even  members  of 
their  own  family. 

They  are  easily  obtainable.  All  a  young- 
ster has  to  do  Is  pay  his  money,  either  down 
or  cash  on  delivery,  fill  in  a  form  saying  he 
is  21  or  over,  has  not  been  convicted  of  a 
crime,  is  not  a  fugitive  from  Justice,  or  an 
alien. 

These  statements  do  not  have  to  be  made 
under  oath,  are  not  verified  in  any  way. 

So  guns — real  guns — come  into  the  hands 
of  teen-age  cowboys,  youthful  criminals, 
the  mentally  confused,  the  careless,  and  in- 
experienced. 

MORE  OtTNS  SKPOSTEO 

Police  In  many  parts  of  the  country  report 
there  are  "more  guns  on  the  street  today 
than  ever  before." 

"Three  policemen  are  shot  to  death  each 
month,  on  the  average,  by  persons  they  ar« 


trying  to  arrest,"  says  James  V.  Bennett, 
director  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

It  was  the  rising  rate  of  Juvenile  crime 
that  brought  the  Senate  investigating  sub- 
committee into  the  picture. 

How  do  Juveniles  find  out  about  mail-order 
guns?    Where  do  they  get  them? 

These  were  the  questions  investigators 
asked  themselves.  They  foxind  the  answer 
In  cheap,  sex-and-sensatlon  pulp  magazines. 

Here  they  found  advertisements  such  as 
these: 

"Enfield  Commando  revolvers — the  hand- 
gun bargain  of  all  time.  Genuine  ordnance- 
built,  time  tested,  Enfield  Commando  revol- 
vers at  less  than  the  price  of  a  BB  gun — or 
even  pop-gun.  Carried  in  World  War  II  by 
the  illustrious  battle-worn  commandos.  So 
dependable  it  fires  double  action.  Only 
•  14.95." 

"Webley  &  Scott  MK  VI  revolvers — the 
ultimate  Webley  &  Scott  revolver — the 
biggest  bore  for  the  least  cash  ever.  The 
Tommy's  World  War  n  favorite  sldearm — so 
potent  it  was  almost  barred  by  the  Geneva 
Convention.  Dependability  at  its  best  and 
plenty  of  ammo  in  stock.    Only  $14.95." 

"Colt  new  service  revolvers — back  again  at 
the  lowest  price  ever.  The  pride  of  the  Royal 
Mounted  Police,  yours  at  a  token  price.  The 
revolver  that  made  the  most  desperate  des- 
perado cringe  with  fear.    Only  $35.95." 

AD    EXAMINED 

An  advertisement  in  a  Los  Angles  news- 
paper: 

"Submachinegun  for  Father's  Day?" 

There  is  more  to  this  advertisement  than 
meets  a  quick  glance.  Since  it  is  illegal  to 
ship  out  submachine  guns,  this  one  is  de- 
scribed as  a  "collector's  item."  The  advertise- 
ment also  states  that  "bores  (are)  plugged 
in  accordance  with  Federal  law  covering  de- 
activated machineguns.  •   •  ••• 

However,  It  adds  that  the  gun  "can  be 
easily  disassembled  and  assembled  for  study 
of  all  design  features." 

The  Senate  subcommittee  staff  obtained 
one  of  these  guns  and  found  it  could  indeed 
be  "disassembled  and  assembled."  It  took 
only  2  minues  to  knock  out  a  small  plug 
about  the  size  of  a  fingertip,  making  the 
gun  capable  of  firing  a  .45  calit>er  shell,  and 
fully  automatic. 

"A  limited  quantity  of  brandnew,  hard- 
to-get,  U.S. -made  machineguns  now  avail- 
able. •  •  •  For  mail  orders,  send  check,  cash, 
or  money  order,  $49.96.  ($10  deposit  for  c.o.d.. 
California  residents  add  4-percent  State 
tax.)" 

Another  company  in  Holl3rwood,  Calif.,  had 
this  advertisement  In  a  numoer  of  pulp 
magazines : 

"Reach — for  greater  protection." 

"A  genuine  Enfield  revolver  •  •  •  de- 
signed for  quick  draw.  The  ideal  weapons  for 
the  plainclothes  detective  or  for  personal 
protection  •  •  •  send  only  $10  desposlt — 
balance  c.o.d.  $19.50." 

While  most  of  these  guns  are  advertised 
for  sport  or  recreation,  experts  told  the  Sen- 
ate subcommittee  that  these  guns  are  "use- 
less" for  such  occupations  and  "serve  no  pur- 
pose other  than  to  kill,  malm,  or  injure." 

WEAPONS    imported 

Reputable  gun  dealers  do  not  engage  in 
this  cheap,  exotic  type  of  advertising,  ac- 
cording to  Lt.  Manuel  Pena.  of  the  Los  An- 
geles  Police   Department. 

Nor  do  legitimate  firms  make  a  principal 
business  of  the  Importation  of  Junk  guns 
from  foreign  countries.  They  deal  with 
American  standard  conventional  weapons 
mainly.  They  also  keep  records  In  accord- 
ance with  local.  Federal,  and  State  laws, 
and  cooperate  with  the  police. 

As  a  matter  of  policy,  the  National  Rifle 
Association's  official  publication,  "The  Amer- 
ican Rifleman,"  refused  to  carry  advertising 
for  the  cheap,  foreign -type  guna. 


(From   the  Christian  Science  Monitor,  Oct 

26. 1963 1 

GUN  TaAFFic — Violence  Maeketeo 

(By  Josephine  Ripley) 

A  small,  easily  concealable  pistol  or  re- 
volver may  be  purchased  today  almost  as 
easily  as  a  tube  of  toothpaste,  so  lax,  in- 
effective, and  all  too  often  utterly  lacking  are 
laws  governing  the  sale  and  purchase  of  these 
weapons. 

The  traffic  in  mall-order  guns,  in  par- 
ticular— guns  ordered  by  mail  and  delivered 
by  express — is  virtually  uncontrolled  since 
it  circumvents  postal  laws  which  prohibit 
such  merchandise  in  the  mails. 

These  guns  are  known  to  be  pouring  into 
racial  trouble  spots  in  the  United  States.  A 
Birmingham  official  recently  warned  that  ex- 
tremists on  both  sides  have  been  arming 
themselves. 

Checking  into  this  report,  the  Senate  Sub- 
committee on  Juvenile  Delinquency  dis- 
covered that  180  shipments  of  firearms  were 
delivered  by  express  to  77  cities  in  Alabama 
over  a  2-month  period  this  summer. 

The  largest  number  went  to  Birmingham 
and  the  biggest  percentage  of  these  guns  were 
delivered  in  the  areas  where  the  racial 
troubles  have  flared,  the  subcommittee  staff 
was  Informed. 

ACTION  not  taken 

The  subcommittee  completed  a  2-year  in- 
vestigation into  the  mall-order  gun  traffic 
early  this  year,  following  which  Chairman 
Thomas  J.  Dood,  Democrat,  of  Connecticut. 
Introduced  a  bill  to  cuib  the  delivery  of  these 
guns  and  tighten  Federal  firearms  laws. 

No  action  has  been  taken  on  the  measure, 
now  in  the  hands  of  the  Senate  Interstate 
and    Foreign    Commerce    Committee. 

According  to  J.  Edgar  Hoover,  Director  of 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  "the 
easy  accessibility  of  firearms"  has  contributed 
significantly  to  the  Nation's  crime  problem. 

Amazing  to  many,  realized  by  compara- 
tively few,  is  the  fact  that  in  many  cities  any 
adult — be  he  even  a  criminal,  or  mentally 
ill — can  buy  a  gun  over  the  counter  in  a 
sporting  goods  store  or  a  pawnshop,  no  ques- 
tions asked. 

Even  more  shocking  is  the  ease  with  which 
children  may  buy  guns  today.  Any  child 
who  has  $5  in  his  piggy  bank  and  can  scrawl 
his  name  and  falsify  his  age  on  a  mall-order 
form  can  obtain  a  gun. 

Thousands  do.  as  police  records  show. 
Guns  are  lethal  "toys." 

wholesale  wax  pos  sale 

The  traffic  in  guns  today  has  become  so 

overwhelming  and  uncontrolled  that  some  of 

the  big,  unscrupulous  cutrate  dealers  could 

,  "sell  you  a  war.  wholesale."  as  someone  has 

put  it. 

The  appalling  fact  is  that  they  can  do  It 
legally. 

One  dealer,  who  operates  a  multimillion- 
dollar  business  in  weapons  and  has  often 
been  under  investigation  by  various  depart- 
ments of  the  Government,  insists,  "I  have 
never  done  anything  illegitimate  and  I  don't 
Intend  to." 

FBI  Director  Hoover  calls  the  question- 
able traffic  In  deadly  weapons  in  many  sec- 
tions of  our  country  a  disgrace. 

It  has  contributed  substantially,  FBI  rec- 
ords show,  to  the  thousands  of  murders  com- 
mitted annually  in  the  United  States  today. 

In  18  States  which  have  "bare  minimum 
control  laws  over  firearms.  65  percent  of  the 
murders  were  committed  with  guns."  Mr. 
Hoover  reported  in  a  special  message  to  law 
enforcement  officials. 

Guns  play  "a  tremendous  and  increasing 
role  In  the  overall  crime  picture  In  this 
country."  says  James  V.  Bennett,  Director  of 
the  UJS.  Bureau  of  Prisons. 

He  cites  case  after  case  In  which  young 
men  with  prison  records  as  well  as  mental 
defectives  have  had  no  trouble  buying  a  gun 
at  a  moment's  notice. 
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"Anyone."  he  has  testified,  "can  buy  a  gun 
In  this  country,  almost  anywhere.  All  that 
one  needs  Is  the  price." 

Nor  U  price  a  problem.  Mall-order  guns 
are  cheap.  Almost  anyone  can  scrape  up  the 
$5  or  $10  necessary  to  buy  one. 

They  bypass  the  postal  laws  which  ban 
guns  by  using  common  carriers,  express  that 
is,  as  a  means  of  delivery.  Thus,  they  can 
be  ordered  by  almost  anyone,  delivered  any- 
where. 

One  mall-cn-der  gun  dealer,  when  asked  to 
estimate  the  number  of  guns  sold  by  this 
means  every  year,  refused  to  commit  himself. 
He  admitted,  however,  that  sales  of  one  type 
gun  alone,  the  Webley  revolver,  were  In  the 
millions. 

They  are  among  the  most  dangerous  weap- 
ons In  the  coxmtry,  not  because  they  are  big, 
but  because  they  are  small — concealable. 

The  problem  distributors  are  not  the 
reputable  brand  name  houses  with  which  the 
Federal  Government  has  no  quarrel,  but  cer- 
tain military-surplus  dealers  who  now  manu- 
factiire  parts  abroad,  bring  them  In  at  mini- 
mum cost  as  machine  parts  or  scrap,  and 
assemble  them  here  under  their  own  trade- 
mark. 

Most  of  these  come  from  Italy  and  West 
Germany  at  the  rate  of  a  million  a  year.  It 
has  been  estimated. 

Some  are  small  as  toys,  but  spit  a  .22-call- 
ber  bullet.  Many  a  policeman  fighting  crime 
in  the  streets  has  been  felled  by  them. 

"Every  other  kid  has  a  gun,"  muttered  one 
District  of  Columbia  policeman  privately. 
He  had  Just  made  four  separate  arrests  on 
the  same  street  corner.  All  four  carried 
mall -order  guns. 

These  guns  are  widely,  luridly,  and  openly 
advertised  and  piotured  in  pulp  and  sporting 
magazines. 

Those  who  sell  them  have  no  moral  scru- 
ples. A  Los  Angeles  dealer,  when  told  by 
Senate  investigators  that  an  18-year-old  boy 
In  Fairfax.  Va..  had  accidentally"  killed  a  14- 
year-old  companion  with  a  gun  purchased 
from  his  California  firm,  shrugged: 

"I  dldnt  break  the  law,  did  IT  If  they've 
got  the  money,  I  sell  the  gun.  I'm  not  re- 
sponsible for  what  they  do  with  It." 


BPW  SUPPORTS  SENATOR  NEU- 
BERGER.  SEEKS  LIBERALIZATION 
OP  CHn.l1  CARE  DEDUCTION 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
am  indeed  pleased  by  the  strong  and 
active  support  the  National  Federation 
of  Business  and  Professional  Women's 
Clubs.  Inc..  has  given  to  my  amendment 
No.  209  to  the  pending  tax  bill,  H.R.  8363. 
which  would  liberalize  the  child  care  tax 
deduction  in  line  with  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  President's  Commission  on 
the  Status  of  Women. 

In  a  strong,  forthright,  able  statement 
Miss  Virginia  R.  Allan,  president  of  the 
Nationai  Federation  of  Business  and 
Professional  Women's  Clubs,  testified 
before  the  Senate  Finance  Committee 
in  support  of  my  amendment. 

As  Miss  Allan  states : 

The  present  House  bill  is  highly  unrealis- 
tic. The  Joint  husband-wife  lUnltatlon  Is 
BO  low  as  to  exclude  most  married  couples 
from  the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

It  is  a  truism,  as  Miss  Allan  points 
out: 

ChUd  care  is  hardly  a  luxury  item.  Nearly 
3  mllUon  mothers  of  children  under  6  are 
employed,  even  though  there  Is  a  husband  in 
the  family.  Most  of  them  work  because 
they  must — to  make  ends  meet.  In  order  to 
.^      do  their  Jobs  efficiently  these  mothers  need 


the  assurance  that  their  children  are  proper- 
ly cared  for  during  working  hours.  The  Na- 
tion, too.  needs  the  assurance  that  chUdren 
of  workhig  mothers  are  not  left  to  shift  for 
themselve  or  roam  the  streets  while  their 
parents  work.  We  can  have  such  assurance 
If  we  are  willing  to  open  the  way  for  their 
care  by  providing  tax  relief  to  their  parents. 
To  the  business  and  professional  women  In 
our  organization  this  seems  Like  good  busi- 
ness— an    Investment    In    the   future. 

Mr.  President,  the  Business  and  Pro- 
feslonal  Women's  Clubs  have  over  170,000 
members  nationally,  with  3.567  clubs  in 
every  State  of  the  Union  and  in  every 
congressional  district.  It  is  my  earnest 
hope  that  Congress  will  carefully  con- 
sider Miss  Allan's  statement  and  take  to 
heart  her  recommendation. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  include  at  this  point  in  my  re- 
marks the  testimony  by  Miss  Virginia  R. 
Allan,  president  of  the  National  Federa- 
tion of  Business  and  Professional  Wom- 
en's Clubs.  Inc..  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee,  December  6,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  testi- 
mony was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Mr.  Chairman  and  members  of  the  com- 
mittee, I  am  Virginia  R.  Allan,  president  of 
the  Nationai  Federation  of  Business  and  Pro- 
fessional Women's  Clubs,  Inc.,  the  largest 
organization  In  the  world  dedicated  to  the 
Interests  of  women  In  business  and  the  pro- 
fessions. 

I  wish  to  thank  you  and  members  of  your 
committee  most  sincerely  for  this  oppor- 
tunity to  present  the  views  of  our  federation 
members,  many  of  them  working  mothers, 
and  to  assure  you  of  their  support  of  the 
amendments  to  HJt.  8363  which  Senator 
Neu  SERGES  has  Introduced. 

The  federation  finds  that  the  tax  deduc- 
tion allowance  now  provided  under  the  law 
falls  far  short  of  achieving  Its  objective — 
to  give  real  tax  relief  to  those  who  need  it 
most. 

Nor  does  H  Jl.  8363,  as  passed  by  the  House, 
meet  the  needs  of  most  working  married 
couples.  The  $4,500  Income  limitation  for 
married  couples,  adopted  In  1954  is  retained, 
as  is  the  $600  limitation  on  deductions.  This, 
In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Incomes  and  the 
cost  of  living  have  advanced  considerably 
since  1954.  In  that  year,  the  median  In- 
come of  families  where  both  husband  and 
wife  were  In  the  labor  force  was  approxi- 
mately $5,336;  by  1961  it  had  risen  to  $7,188. 
Sxirely  It  Is  obvious,  in  the  Ught  of  these 
data,  that  the  present  House  bill  Is  highly 
unrealistic.  The  Joint  husband-wife  limita- 
tion Is  BO  low  as  to  exclude  most  married 
couples  from  the  benefits  of  the  bill. 

The  current  tax  law  recognizes  the  need 
tor  tax  deductions  for  many  expenses  essen- 
tial to  employment.  Cwtalnly  the  cost  of 
child  care  while  a  mother  works  Is  such  an 
expense  and  the  relief  provided  should  be 
adequate  to  meet  the  need. 

We  were  pleased  to  note  that  the  House 
Increased  the  allowable  deduction  to  $900 
for  two  or  more  dependents  for  widows,  wid- 
owers, and  single  women  but  we  protest  the 
exclusion  of  married  women  from  this  pro- 
vision. There  seems  to  be  little  logic  In  In- 
creasing benefits  for  some  categories  but  not 
for  all. 

The  amendments  suggested  by  Senator 
Nbubcxckx  would  correct  the  Inequities  and 
bring  the  bill  more  nearly  Into  line  with 
today's  needs.  For  this  reason  the  federa- 
tion gives  it  our  wholehearted  support. 

Child  care  Is  hardly  a  luxury  Item.  Nearly 
3  million  mothers  of  children  under  six  are 
employed,  even  though  there  Is  a  husband 
In  the  family.  Most  of  them  work  became 
they  must — to  make  ends  meet.     In  order 


to  do  their  Jobs  eflldently  these  mothers 
need  the  assurance  that  their  children  are 
propo-ly  cared  for  during  working  hours. 
The  Nation,  too,  needs  the  assurance  that 
children  of  working  mothers  are  not  left  to 
shift  for  themselves  or  roam  the  streets 
while  their  parents  work.  We  can  have  such 
assurance  If  we  are  wUUng  to  open  the. way 
for  their  care  by  providing  tax  relief  tb 
their  parenU.  To  the  business  and  profes- 
sional women  In  our  organization  this  seems 
like  good  business — an  Investment  In  the 
future. 


SENATOR  KEFAUVER 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  included 
in  the  Recoro  a  letter  published  In  the 
Washington  Post  on  November  25.  1963, 
concerning  the  late  Senator  Kefauver's 
stockholdings  In  drug  companies.  The 
letter  is  by  John  M.  Blair,  chief  econo- 
mist of  the  Senate  Subcommittee  on  An- 
titrust and  Monopoly.  It  is  in  the  form 
of  a  r^ly  to  an  article  by  Mr.  Philip 
Meyer,  of  the  Knight  newspapers,  which 
appeared  on  November  10  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post.  The  article  contended  that 
Senator  Kefauver's  ownership  of  drug 
stocks  "cast  a  shadow  on  the  respected 
Senator's  career." 

The  letter  shows  that  the  Senator 
owned  stock  in  only  two  firms  which 
are  properly  regarded  as  drug  compa- 
nies; one  of  the  holdings  was  purchased  6 
months  after  the  Kefauver-Harrls  drug 
bill  was  passed.  The  letter  goes  on  to 
demonstrate  that,  far  from  favoring  these 
two  companies.  Senator  Kefauver's  in- 
vestigative fervor  fell  with  greater  force 
on  these  particular  concerns  than  on 
any  of  the  major  drug  companies.  Any 
assertions  or  implication  that  the  Sena- 
tor in  any  way  favored  the  companies 
whose  stock  he  owned  is  thus  shown  to  be 
completely  without  foundation. 

I  also  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  this 
body  to  an  editorial  appearing  in  the 
Washington  Post  on  November  24.  The 
editorial  urges  that  the  pending  Ke- 
fauver-inspired  investigation  of  drug 
Industry  practices  in  South  America  go 
forward.  The  Washington  Post  exhibits 
its  concern  over  the  allegation  by  the 
head  of  the  world's  largest  wholesale 
drug  firm  that  "concerted  and  malicious 
practices"  have  been  engaged  In  to  pre- 
vent his  company  from  selling  low-price 
dnigs  in  South  America.  The  Post  is 
similarly  concerned  with  the  evidence 
which  has  developed  concerning  the  pos- 
sible existence  of  an  international  price- 
fixing  cartel  In  drugs.  The  editorial  says 
in  part : 

Last  summer  the  board  chairman  of  Mc- 
Kesson &  Robblns,  the  world's  largest  whole- 
saler of  drugs,  charged  that  several  American 
pharmaceutical  manufacturers  were  engaging 
In  "concerted  and  malicious  practices"  in  an 
effort  to  prevent  his  company  from  market- 
ing low-ooet  drugs  In  Latin  America  under 
generic  labels.  The  late  Senator  Estes  Ke- 
fauver,  before  whose  Antitrust  and  Monopoly 
Subcotnmlttee  the  complaint  was  lodged,  pro- 
posed to  ascertain  the  validity  of  these 
charges  by  subpenaing  the  relevant  records. 
But  a  division  of  opinion  within  the  sub- 
committee has  delayed  action. 

To  permit  doubts  to  linger  on  this  score 
can  only  play  Into  the  hands  of  the  enemies 
of  the  United  States  on  the  Latin  American 
continent  wtK>  never  fall  to  inflate  and  exploit 
issues  that  can  be  manipiilated  to  sustain  the 
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cbATge  of  "Imperialist  exploitation."  And  a 
failure  to  iQTestlgate  would  alao  create  fur- 
ther uncertainty  In  an  area  where  the  ap- 
pllcablUty  of  the  antitrust  has  never  been 
very  clear. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rccoro, 
as  follows: 

KXPAUVZa'S    MXSCOBT    Untaxnishkd 

I  And  it  dlfflcult  to  discern  In  Philip 
MeyOT's  article  concerning  Senator  Kefau- 
ver's  drug  stock  holdings  any  factual  basis 
for  his  charge  that  their  ownership  "casts 
a  shadow  on  the  respected  Senator's  career." 

Mr.  Meyer  notes  that  In  a  speech  of  August 
2.  1963.  Senator  Kefauver.  who  the  day 
earlier  had  acquired  75  shares  of  American 
Home  Products,  "denounced  four  of  that 
firm's  competitors  •  •  *  In  which  he  had  no 
interest." 

The  speech  of  August  2  was  simply  a  brief 
plea,  given  in  the  morning  hour  when  Sena- 
tors are  limited  to  short  speeches,  for  the 
Senate  leadership  to  bring  up  the  drug  bill 
for  action  on  the  floor.  In  a  speech  lasting 
about  3  minutes,  American  Home  was 
among  the  many  matters  which  the  Senator 
did  not  discuss. 

Moreover,  the  Immediate  occasion  of  the 
plea  was  President  Kennedy's  reference  on 
the  previous  day  to  the  shattering  tragedy  of 
thalidomide.  To  make  the  point  that  tha- 
lidomide was  not  alone,  the  Senator  cited 
examples  of  other  drugs  with  particularly 
dangerous  side  effects,  none  of  which  Is  a 
product  of  American  Home  for  the  simple 
reason  that  American  Home  has  not  put  out 
any  drugs  of  this  type. 

If  Senator  Kefauver's  omission  of  Ameri- 
can Home  from  his  August  2  speech  is  under- 
standable, the  same  cannot  be  said  of  Mr. 
Meyer's  failure  to  make  reference  to  the 
Senator's  speech  of  August  23.  In  this,  the 
Senator's  major  speech  on  behalf  of  his  drug 
bill,  he  excoriated  the  drug  Industry  In  gen- 
eral and.  among  others,  American  Home  and 
Pflzer  In  particular.  He  specifically  noted 
that  American  Home's  profits  had  been  suffi- 
cient to  repay  Its  entire  net  worth  In  Just 
a  few  years  and  that  Its  gross  profit  margin 
exceeded  that  of  any  of  a  representative  list 
of  leading  corporations  In  other  Industries. 

In  referring  to  the  Senator's  stockowner- 
shlp,  Mr.  Meyer  uses  the  artfully  contrived 
term  "six  dnigmaklng  companies." 

To  clear  away  some  of  the  underbr\ish, 
three  of  the  companies  cited  by  Mr.  Meyer — 
Monsanto.  Commercial  Solvents,  and  Rex- 
all — are  not  among  the  major  prescription 
drug  companies  and  were  not  subjects  of 
the  Investigation  by  the  Subcommittee  on 
Antitrxist  and  Monopoly  of  which  Senator 
Kefauver  was  chairman.  The  first  two  are 
primarily  chemical  firms  which,  as  a  minor 
part  of  their  operations,  supply  some  mate- 
rials to  the  drug  companies.  Although  own- 
ing a  small  drug-producing  subsidiary,  the 
third  Is  primarily  engaged  in  dlstrlbuton. 
To  the  question  of  what  effect  they  might 
have  had  on  Senator  Kefauver's  conduct  of 
the  drug  Investigation,  these  holdings  are 
simply  Irrelevant. 

The  same  observation  Is  true  of  OUn 
Mathleson  whose  drug  division.  Squibb,  has 
a  long-established  name  but  Is  not  a  lead- 
ings producer  of  any  of  the  major  classes  of 
prescription  drugs  and  accordingly  did  not 
figure  In  the  subcommittee's  hearings. 

This  leaves  American  Home  Products  and 
Chas.  Pfizer,  in  which  the  Senator's  holdings 
(75  shares  oi  the  former  and  100  shares  of 
the  latter)  have  a  combined  current  market 
value  of  $9,713.  It  is  ironic  that  these  two 
companies  have  been  more  directly  and  ad- 
versely affected  by  the  drug  investigation 
than  any  of  the  other  major  drug  compfinies. 

Basing  its  action  in  part  upon  evidence 
developed  by  the  subcommittee,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice  brought  an  antltnist  suit 


against  the  patent  owner.  Carter  Products, 
and  its  exclusive  licensee.  American  Home 
Products,  for  restricting  trade  In  meproba- 
mate,  more  familiarly  known  as  Mil  town 
(Carter)  and  Bquanll  (American  Home). 
The  Department  was  successful  in  securing 
a  consent  decree  under  which  the  exclusive 
control  by  Carter  and  American  Home  was 
ended,  licensing  of  other  drug  companies 
was  required,  and  today  the  product  la  avail- 
able to  druggists  at  2.5  to  3.5  cenU  a  pill  as 
compared  to  Carter  and  American  Home's 
previous  price  of  6.5  cents.  During  the  hear- 
ings It  was  demonstrated  that  profits  from 
meprobamate  exerted  a  clear  and  direct  In- 
fiuence  upon  American  Home's  overall  profit 
position. 

Senator  Kefauver's  Investigation  had  a 
similar  adverse  effect  on  Pfizer,  whose  stock 
he  purchased  on  May  16  of  this  year — 6 
months  after  the  Kefauver-Harris  drug  bill 
was  passed.  On  the  day  of  the  Senator's 
death  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  issued 
a  finding  that  Pfizer's  patent  on  the  Impor- 
tant antibiotic,  tetracycline,  had  been  ob- 
tained through  "misrepresentations''  to  the 
Patent  Office  and  that  Pfizer  had  engaged 
in  a  price-fixing  conspiracy,  and  ordered  the 
patent  monopoly  to  be   terminated. 

At  the  time  of  his  death  Senator  Kefauver, 
as  Mr.  Meyer  correctly  noted,  was  "moving 
heaven  and  earth"  to  Investigate  charges 
that  Pfizer  and  a  few  of  the  other  major 
drug  companies  had  engaged  In  "concerted 
and  malicious"  activities  to  prevent  McKes- 
son St  Robblns  from  selling  drugs  under 
generic  names  in  South  America.  The  re- 
sults of  this  investigation,  pliis  the  burgeon- 
ing competition  In  tetracycline  at  home, 
could  hardly  be  expected  to  enhance  the 
value  of  Pfizer's  stock,  which  at  the  time 
of  his  death  had  already  declined  2\\  points 
since  its  purchase  6  months  earlier. 

Finally,  to  support  his  charge  of  hypocrisy 
in  drugs  Mr.  Meyer  infers  that  the  Senator 
was  guilty  of  hypocrisy  on  the  whole  issue 
of  monopoly.  Against  this  opinion  must  be 
set  the  Celler-Kefauver  antimerger  amend- 
ment to  the  Clayton  Act,  unquestionably  the 
moet  Important  addition  to  the  antitrust 
laws  since  1914.  as  well  as  laws  making  final 
orders  Issued  under  the  Clayton  Act, 
strengthening  penalties  for  violation  of  the 
antitrust  laws,  giving  the  Department  of 
Justice  civil  demand  authority  to  secure 
documents  In  antitrust  proceedings,  and  the 
many  provisions  of  the  Kefauver-Harris  drug 
law  designed  to  promote  competition  and 
lower  drug  prices. 

John  M.  Blaib, 
Chief  Economist,  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Antitrust  and  Monopcly. 

La  Plata,  Md. 


TEXAS  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  CAT- 
TLE RAISERS'  ASSOCIATION 
WARN  OP  ADVERSE  ECONOMIC 
IMPACT  OP  EXCESSIVE  FOREIGN 
BEEP  IMPORTS 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President.  I 
am  deeply  concerned  by  the  serious  Im- 
pact on  the  domestic  beef  cattle  Indus- 
try of  the  current  beef  import  situation. 

The  feeder  committee  and  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  Texas  and  Southwestern 
Cattle  Raisers'  Association,  at  their  quar- 
terly director's  meeting  In  Fort  Worth. 
December  5,  1963,  passed  a  resolution  of 
national  significance.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  resolution  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  beef  cattle  Industry  is  of  ma- 
jor Importance  to  the  economy  of  Texas  and 
the  Southwest; 


Whereas  current  levels  of  foreign  beef  ship- 
ments to  the  United  States  are  causing  ad- 
verse economic  Impact  on  our  domestic  beef 
cattle  Industry  resulting  in  substantial 
monetary  losses  to  producers  and  to  the  Na- 
tion's general  economy; 

Whereas  this  situation  places  In  jeopardy 
the  economically  stable  and  efficient  do- 
mestic beef  cattle  Industry  and  the  Indus- 
try's ability  to  continue  to  supply  the  con- 
suming public  with  wholesome  beef  at  rea- 
sonable prices:  Therefore  be  it 

Resolved.  That  this  association  recom- 
mends that  no  tariff  concessions  be  granted 
on  livestock,  meat,  and  meat  products  at  the 
forthcoming  Geneva  trade  talks;  and  be  It 
fxirther 

Resolved.  That  both  the  legislative  and 
executive  branches  of  our  Government  be  re- 
quested to  take  note  of  the  serious  beef  Im- 
port situation  and  take  Immediate  action  to 
provide  reasonable  protection  for  the  do- 
mestic beef  cattle  Industry  through  adequate 
tariffs  and  the  establishment  of  a  beef  Im- 
port quota  system. 
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FEDERAL  EMPLOYEES  EXPRESS 
THEIR  ABIDING  LOYALTY.  AFFEC- 
TION,  AND  GRATITUDE  FOR  THE 
LATE  PRESIDENT.  JOHN  F.  KEN- 
NEDY 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers has  passed  a  resolution  in  eulogy 
to  the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
which  expresses  the  deep  sense  of  loss 
and  sorrow  shared  by  all  Federal  em- 
ployees. 

President  Kennedy,  with  his  encour- 
agement and  boundless  drive,  provided 
the  leadership  that  was  doing  more  to 
raise  the  status  o'  Federal  employees, 
more  to  get  for  them  a  fair  living  wage, 
more  to  bring  about  improved  Federal 
service  in  this  country,  than  had  ever 
been  done  before. 

As  a  member  of  the  Post  Office  and 
Civil  Service  Committee,  and  chairman 
of  the  Civil  Service  Subcommittee,  I  had 
many  occasions  to  learn  of  the  love  and 
loyalty  Federal  employees  had  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy — and  many  occasions  to 
witness  this  administration's  deep  con- 
cern for  members  of  the  Federal  service. 

I  a^M^  unanimous  consent  that  the  re- 
solution adopted  December.  2,  1963.  by 
the  National  Association  of  Letter  Car- 
riers be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
Record: 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  cowardly  and  senseless  assas- 
sination of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy has  spiritually  Impoverished  the  entire 
free  world,  and 

Whereas  the  cause  of  Intelligent  liberal- 
ism has  suffered  an  Irreparable  blow  through 
the  sudden  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and 

Whereas  the  National  Association  of  Letter 
Carriers,  iu  officers  and  its  165,000  members, 
feels  a  deeply  personal  loss  In  the  death  of  a 
man  whom  they  considered  a  very  great 
President  and  a  beloved  friend:  Be  It 

Resolved,  That  the  executive  councU  of  the 
National  Association  of  Letter  Carriers  con- 
vey to  the  widow  of  the  martyred  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  and  to  his  children,  the 
expression  of  their  deep  and  personal  grief, 
their  abiding  affection,  their  loyalty,  their 


gratitude   and   their   boundless   admiration 

and  sympathy. 

Jerome  J.  Keating,  President;  James  H. 
Rademacher.  Vice  President;  J.  Stanly 
Lewis,  8•ca:^etary-Treasurer;  Charles  N. 
Coyle.  Assistant  Secretary-Treasurer; 
George  A.  Bang.  Director.  Life  Insur- 
ance: James  P.  Deely.  Director.  Health 
Insurance;  Philip  Lepper,  Carl  J.  Sax- 
senmeler,  J.  Joseph  Vacca.  George  O. 
Morrow,  Jr.,  James  C.  Stocker.  Thomas 
M.  Flaherty,  Glenn  M.  Hodges,  Dean  E. 
Sovems,  Fred  Gadotti,  Bdward  P.  Ben- 
ning.  WllUam  T.  SuUlvan.  Tony  B. 
Huerta.  Austin  B.  Carlson. 


•nilBUTE   TO   NEVILLE   HOLCOMBE 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  the 
Klwanls  Club  of  Spartanburg.  8.C.,  has 
selected  the  former  mayor  of  Spartan- 
burg, Mr.  Neville  Holcombe.  to  receive 
its  citizenship  award  of  1963.  The  citi- 
zenship award  Is  made  annually  by  the 
club  to  that  citizen  who  has  given  out- 
standing civic  contributions  and  unself- 
ish service  to  our  community.  I  was  very 
pleased  to  learn,  Mr.  President,  that  the 
Kiwanis  Club  has  recognized  Mr.  Hol- 
combe's  distinguished  service  to  his  com- 
munity, both  as  an  individual  citizen  and 
as  mayor  of  Spartanburg  during  the  pe- 
riod 1953-61.  Mr.  Holcombe  is  noted  in 
South  Carolina  not  only  as  one  of  the 
most  capable  attorneys  in  our  State,  but 
also  as  a  gentlonan  of  impeccable  per- 
sonal integrity  and  as  one  who  made  par- 
ticularly important  contributions  to  the 
improvement  of  his  community  as  a  ded- 
icated and  forward-looking  public 
servant. 

Mr.  Holcombe  is  a  graduate  of  Wofford 
College  and  received  his  bachelor  of  law 
r  degree  from  Harvard  University.    Dur- 
I  ing  World  War  n  he  rendered  distin- 
!  guished  service  to  his  country  as  an  intel- 
ligence officer  attached  to  the  eastern  sea 
frontier.     In  addition  to  his  service  as 
vice  president  of  the  chamber  of  com- 
merce of  the  Greater  Spartanburg  area, 
Mr.  Holcombe  also  serves  as  director  of 
the  imited  fund,  chairman  of  the  city 
crime  prevention  council,  and  is  a  very 
active  and  loyal  member  of  the  Episcopal 
.  Church  of  the  Advent. 

Mr.  President,  the  Spartanburg  Herald 
has  made  particular  note  of  this  award 
being  given  to  Mr.  Holcombe,  pointing 
out  that  he  might  well  be  considered  the 
citizen  of  the  decade  for  Spartanburg, 
S.C,  in  view  of  the  outstanding  service 
he  has  rendered  to  his  community.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  this  editorial 
entiUed  "Man  Named  Neville  Blew  Into 
Town"  be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Man  Namkd  NyviLLE  Blcw  Into  Towh 

NevUle  Holcombe  would  \y)  among  perhaps 
three  or  four  people  considered  for  "CltlBen 
Of  the  Decade"  If  Spartanburg  were  bestow- 
ing such  an  honor. 

The  Kiwanis  Club  chose  well  to  name  him 
Its    Citizen  of  the  Tear." 

It  would  be  rufflclent  to  name  some  of  the 
major  Improvements  which  came  to  this 
community  during  Mr.  Holcombe's  8  years  as 
mayor,  accomplishments  which  required  the 
leadership  he  gave. 

City  limits  extension,  offstreet  parking, 
sliun  clearance,  downtown  renovation,  new 
city  hall,  major  traffic  and  street  improve- 
menta. 


But  the  story  would  be  only  partially  told 
If  you  continued  the  list  on  and  on. 

Neville  Holcombe  and  his  lovely  wife  rep- 
resented this  city  with  dignity  and  charm. 
They  became  personifications  of  ^>artan- 
burg's  wholesome  character  and  warm 
friendliness. 

He  left  the  office  of  mayor  In  May  1961. 
nearly  3  years  ago.  At  that  time,  word  of  his 
leadership  and  Spartanburg's  progress  had 
spread  throughout  the  State — and  people 
from  other  communities  were  asking  whether 
he  Intended  to  r\in  for  statewide  office. 

Whatever  he  planned  on  that,  an  extremely 
serious  Illness  Intervened. 

As  he  regained  his  strength,  Neville  Hol- 
combe again  offered  himself  to  his  commu- 
nity as  a  citizen.  He  Is  now  first  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  chamber  of  commerce,  among 
many  capacities  of  leadership. 

His  recognition  by  the  Kiwanis  Club  brings 
to  mind  Rudy  Rivers'  tribute  at  the  time  Mr. 
Holcombe  relinquished  his  office : 

"Once  a  man  named  Neville  blew  Into  town 
from  Woodruff  via  some  Yankee  school  and 
hung  out  a  shingle  as  a  counselor  at  law. 

"He  spent  some  years  at  this  and  picked  up 
enough  political  savvy  from  somewhere  to 
run  for  and  win  the  mayor's  poet.  That  was 
Spartanburg's  good  forttme. 

"It  is  probably  by  dint  of  personal  persua- 
sion on  his  pctft  and  careful  organization  of 
goals  and  resources  that  Spartanburg  has 
enjoyed  the  most  frvUtf ul  years  since  the  first 
railroad  hit  town. 

"To  the  outgoing  Mayor  Holcombe  and 
Councilman  L.  L.  Hyatt  and  Sam  Mize.  I 
believe  Spartans  owe  a  large  debt  of  grati- 
tude. 

"I  don't  know  how  to  clear  my  debt  except 
with  a  sincere,  thank  you  " 


PROTECTION  AGAINST  NUCLEAR 
ATTACK 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President,  I 
have  been  impressed  with  recent  testi- 
mony that  has  been  given  by  Assistant 
Defense  Secretary  Steuart  Pittman  be- 
fore the  special  Subcommittee  on  Civil 
Defense  of  the  Senate  Armed  Services 
Committee.  Mr.  Pittman  has  emphas- 
ized the  Importance  of  proceeding  ex- 
peditiously toward  making  adequate  pre- 
parations in  this  country  to  protect  our 
country  against  an  enemy  attack,  espe- 
cially under  conditions  of  nuclear  war- 
fare. 

I  have  noticed  in  reading  the  Decem- 
ber 1963,  issue  of  Army  magazine  that 
the  Association  of  the  UJB.  Army,  at  its 
9th  annual  meeting,  approved  a  number 
of  resolutions,  including  two  Important 
resolutions  which  support  concepts  which 
would  help  provide  our  Nation  with  a 
more  effective  defense  posture  in  the 
event  of  a  nuclear  exchange.  I  call  par- 
ticular attention.  Mr.  President,  to  Reso- 
lution No.  5  entitled  "Defense  Against 
Ballistic  Missiles"  and  Resolution  No.  12 
entitled  "Civil  Defense."  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  both  of  these  resolu- 
tions be  printed  in  the  Record  and  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Armed  Serv- 
ices. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tions were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Ricord.  as  follows: 
No.  6.  DxTEMsx  Against  Baixistic  MmaniH 

Whereas  an  effective  antlballlstlc  mlsaUe 
defense  at  the  earliest  practicable  time  la 
vital  to  the  security  of  the  United  States; 
and 

Whereas  the  Army  has  in  an  advanced 
state  of  development  the  Nlke-Ze\u,  which 
has  successfully  intercepted  ICBM  targvti. 


and  is  developing  an  even  more  effective 
system,  the  Nike  X:  Now.  therefore,  be  It 
Resolved,  That,  in  the  Interest  of  national 
security,  the  Association  of  the  UJ3.  Army 
urges  the  earUest  possible  production  and 
deployment  of  an  effective  defense  system 
against  ballistic  and  other  qmoe  environ- 
mental threats. 

No.  12.  CnriL  Dktemsx 

Whereas  the  threat  of  an  attack  against 
the  United  States  by  mass  destruction  weap- 
ons continues  to  be  an  ever-present  possi- 
bility despite  recent  Indications  of  decreas- 
ing cold  war  tensions;  and 

Whereas  the  President  has  declared  the 
need  for  a  greatly  accelerated  dvil  defense 
program,  Including  the  provision  of  effective 
fallout  protection  for  both  civilian  f^nd  mill- 
tary  personnel;  and 

Whereas  the  public  Is  manifestly  Inter- 
ested In  Its  own  active  and  passive  self- 
defense  against  mass  destruction  attack; 
and 

Whereas  the  protection  of  our  population 
requires  the  coordinated  effort  and  resources 
at  Federal.  State  and  local  levels:  Now,  there- 
fore, be  It 

Resolved,  That  adeq\iate  resources,  funds 
and  priorities  be  allocated  to  Insure  the  de- 
velopment of  a  reasonably  effective  civil 
defense  throughout  the  country  so  that  all 
citizens  wiU  be  better  informed  on  this  vital 
subject:  and  be  it  further 

Resolxxd,  That  since  the  Army  has  been 
given  certain  responsibilities  of  military  sup- 
port of  clvU  defense,  it  be  fximished  in- 
creased funds  and  personnel  commensurate 
with  the  tasks  assigned. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Bath 
in  the  chair).  The  clerk  will  caU  the 
roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


OBJECTION  TO  COMMITTEE  MEET- 
INO  DURING  SENATE  SESSION 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Ervin's 
address: 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to  me 
to  make  a  unanimous -consent  request, 
with  the  understanding  that  the  inter- 
ruption will  appear  elsewhere  in  the  Rec- 
ord, and  that  he  will  not  lose  his  right 
to  the  floor  for  so  yielding? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield  for 
that  purpose,  with  the  understanding 
that  I  will  not  lose  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Subcommit- 
tee on  Accelerated  Public  Works  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Works  be  per- 
mitted to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.ALLOTT.     I  object. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  ObJ^- 
tion  is  heard. 

Mr.  COOPER  Mr.  President,  may  I 
address  myself  to  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado? 
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Mr.  ERVIN.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  with  the  understanding 
thai  I  dM  not  k>6e  my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  Wlt^ 
out  objection,  it  is  so  oxxtered. 

Mr.  OOOPSR.  Mr.  President,  the 
hearing  is  upon  the  propoeed  extension 
of  the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
A  number  of  witnesses  are  In  the  city, 
harlng  come  here  from  other  States,  to 
testify.  It  would  be  a  hardship  on  them 
if  they  had  to  wait  over,  or  perhaps  go 
back  home.  I  wish  to  address  this  in- 
formation to  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
for  his  consideratioa. 

Mr.  ALIOTT.  Mr.  President.  If  I  may 
Teserre  my  objection  for  a  few  moments, 
until  after  I  have  an  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss the  matter  with  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky.  I  may  withdraw 
it.  If  I  must  state  it  at  this  time.  I  object 
May  I  do  that? 

The  PRESIDINO  OPnCER,  Objec- 
tion is  temporarily  entered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wfll 
renew  my  request  later. 

I  hope  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
understands  that  I  am  acting  under  in- 
structlans  in  making  the  reqiXBt. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    I  understand. 


December  10 


ASSBTANCE    TO    HIGHER    EDUCA- 
TION— CONFERENCE  REPORT 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  submit 
a  report  of  the  committee  of  conference 
on  the  disagreeing  rotes  of  the  two 
Houaes  on  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  the  biH  (H.R.  «143)  to  authorize 
assistance  to  public  and  other  nonprofH 
institutions  of  higher  education  In  fi- 
nancing the  construction,  rehabilitation, 
or  Improvement  of  needed  academic  and 
related  facilities  hi  midergradtiate  and 
graduate  Institutions.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Bath  in  the  chair) .  The  report  will  be 
read  for  the  Information  of  the  Senate. 
The  leglslatiTe  cierk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  November  6.  1M3  pp 
21123-21129.  Congressional  Record.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration 
of  the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  with- 
out losing  his  right  to  the  floor? 
Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    I  suggest  the  ab- 
sence of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
Clerk  will  call  the  rolL 

The  legislative  den^  proceeded  to  call 
therolL 

Mr.  MANSFIEIXJl  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  Preskient,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  if  the  Sen- 
ate is  still  considering  the  pending  lesis- 
lation  when  the  hour  of  2  o'clock  arrives, 
it  be  continued  as  the  pendinc  legisla- 
tion. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  members  of  the 
majorltjr  stalT  and  the  nilnority  staff  of 
the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public  Wel- 
fare be  granted  the  privilege  of  the  floor, 
to  assist  In  connection  with  the  debate  on 
the  higher  education  bill  conference  re- 
port. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  before 
explaining  the  conference  report  on  the 
higher  education  bill,  I  am  pleased  to  an- 
nounce that  a  few  minutes  ago  the  Sen- 
ate conferees  on  the  vocational  education 
hill  succeeded  In  reaching  an  agreement 
with  the  House  conferees.  The  confer- 
ence report  Is  signed;  and  I  thank  each 
of  the  Senate  conferees  for  the  great  as- 
sistance he  was  to  me  throughout  this 
very  difllcult  conference.  I  also  thank 
each  of  the  House  members  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  including  those  who 
finally  voted  against  the  conference  re- 
port, for  the  unfailing  courtesies  they  ex- 
tended to  me.  as  chairman  of  the  con- 
ference committee,  during  our  markup  of 
the  conference  report. 

At  another  time,  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  about  the  conference  report  on  the 
vocational  education  bill.  At  this  time, 
I  say  only  that  this  Is  a  great  day  for 
school  dropouts  to  America,  because  the 
conference  report  offers  them  some  hope 
of  getting  back  into  school  at  a  school 
level  at  which  they  can  succeed.  It 
offers  great  hope  also  for  the  many  thou- 
sands of  school  dropouts  between  the  ages 
of  18  and  21  who  are  fast  becoming  an 
Increasingly  large  part  of  the  pool  of  xm- 
employabUlty  In  the  United  States.  I 
have  been  heard  to  say.  and  I  repeat  It 
today,  that  In  my  Judgment  this  aspect  of 
the  educational  problem  Is  one  of  the 
most  serious  which  confronts  the  Re- 
public. Not  only  is  it  vital,  from  the 
standpoint  of  its  human  aspects,  It  is  also 
exceedingly  Important  from  the  stand- 
point of  its  economic  aspects. 

I  believe  that  all  the  conferees  are  de- 
serving of  many  thanks  from  the  Mem- 
bers of  both  Houses  of  Congress  for  what 
I — as  one  who  observed  the  conference 
eommittee  discussions — consider  the 
greatest  exhibition  of  educational  states- 
manship I  have  observed  at  any  time  In 
ray  many  years  of  service  In  the  Senate 
I  am  greatly  Indebted  to  them. 

The  Senator  from  New  Yoit  I  Mr. 
Javtts]  was  of  Inestimable  assistance  to 
me.  as  chairman  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee, when  yesterday  he  made  a  sug- 
gestion which  broke  the  most  difficult 
deadlock  which  confronted  us — a  dead- 
lock over  residential  schools  and  work- 
study  programs.  The  Senate  version  of 
the  bill  made  provision  for  both  resi- 
dential school  and  work-study  programs. 
Those  subjects  were  not  covered  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bin.  For  a  long 
time  It  seemed  that  it  might  not  be 
possible  to  obtain  a  conference  report. 
Because  of  this  difference  in  view  of  the 
testimony  taken  by  the  Senate  com- 
mittee, many  of  the  Senate  conferees 
were  of  the  opinion  that  the  work -study 
program  and  the  residential  school  pro- 
gram were  araoog  the  most  important 


aspects  of  the  entire  program,  those  two 
topics  deal  direcUy  with  the  problem  of 
school  dropouts  or  potential  school  drop- 
outs between  the  ages  of  18  and  21.  The 
Senator  from  New  York  [Mr.  JavitsI 
finally  suggested  that  the  two  programs 
be  combined  into  one  hmip-sum  pro- 
gram—which was  done;  and  on  the 
basis  of  that  suggestion,  an  agreement 
was  reached.  I  particularly  thank  the 
Senator  from  New  York  for  the  great 
assistance  he  was  to  me. 

Mr.  President.  I  believe  hi  giving  credit 
where  it  is  due.  In  my  judgment,  if  it 
had  not  been  for  the  never  falling 
shoulder-to-shoulder  sxyaport  I  received 
from  ttie  chairman  of  the  full  Senate 
eommittee,  the  Senator  from  Alabama 
fMr  Hn.Ll,  an  agreement  never  would 
have  been  reached  on  the  vocational 
education  Wll.  The  Senator  from  Ala- 
bama sat  next  to  me  throughout  the 
many  days  of  the  conference.  Never 
was  tiiere  a  thne,  after  we  had  listened 
to  the  objections  on  the  House  side  and 
the  suggestions  for  compromise,  when  I 
failed  to  receive  the  finest  support  from 
the  Senator  from  Alalmma.  after  he  and 
I  conducted  a  whispered  conversation  as 
to  what  we  thought  would  be  a  reason- 
able compromise  of  the  differences. 

One  of  our  very  difficult  problems  con- 
cerned the  definitions  In  the  Wn.  The 
Senator  from  Vermont  IMr.  ProitttI 
had  been  our  leader  In  regard  to  the  area 
vocational  school  definitions  problem. 
These  are  exceedingly  important  In  con- 
nection with  this  vocational  education 
bill  since  it  involves  a  broadening  of  the 
concept,  "nie  Senator  from  Vermont 
led  us  out  of  that  wlldemess,  and  was 
Instrumental  In  helping  tb  to  reach  an 
agreement  tn  this  area. 

Mr.  President,  before  taking  up  the 
conference  report  on  the  higher  educa- 
tion bm,  I  have  mentioned  the  voca- 
tional education  bill,  because  I  would 
have  Senators  remember  that  If  the  con- 
ference report  on  the  higher  education 
Wll  is  approved  by  the  Senate  and  iT. 
subsequently,  the  conference  report  on 
the  vocational  education  bill  is  approved 
by  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we  shall 
have  made  more  progress  in  the  field  of 
education  legislation  In  this  Congress 
than  has  been  made  In  this  field  In  the 
last  100  years. 

That  Is  not  an  original  thought  of 
mine  for  that  Is  what  the  late  President 
Kennedy  said  when  he  was  discussing 
the  challenges  of  education  which  faces 
Congress  at  this  session.  He  pointed 
out,  that  if  we  succeeded  in  having  these 
two  bins  passed  by  both  Houses  before 
the  adjournment  of  Congress  this  year, 
we  would  have  made  more  progress  In 
the  field  of  education  than  has  been 
made  in  the  last  century.  Unquestion- 
ably, he  was  correct  about  that. 

The  first  of  these  two  challenges — the 
conference  report  on  higher  educaUon— 
is  now  before  the  Senate.  ^ 

Senators  who  do  not  agree  with  me  on 
the  conference  report  know  the  great  re- 
spect I  have  for  them.  They  also  know 
that,  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  con- 
ferees on  higher  education,  I  have  done 
the  best  I  could  to  the  maximum  extent 
possible  to  carry  their  wishes.  I  shall 
have  more  to  say  about  that  whea  we 
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discuss  the  Ervln-Cooper  judicial  re- 
view amendment  adopted  by  the  Senate 
but  deleted  in  conference. 

I  wish  to  make  it  clear  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  debate  that  I  do  not  ques- 
tion the  sincerity  and  the  dedication  to 
education  of  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  nor  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  CoopkrI.  I 
say  to  them  most  respectfully,  that  the 
Senate  is  confronted  with  a  practical 
legislative  problem.  We  are  bringing  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  conference  report  on 
higher  education  that,  in  my  judgment, 
is  very  much  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
country,  in  the  best  interests  of  educa- 
tion, and  in  the  best  interests  of  the 
tens  of  thousands  of  yoimg  men  and 
women  who  will  be  the  beneficiaries  of 
the  program. 

Later,  if  it  is  sought  and  desired,  I 
shall  give  a  round-by-roimd  account,  as 
to  how  the  Ervin  amendment  was 
handled  In  conference;  but  I  wish  Sen- 
ators to  know  that  I  shall  keep  faith 
with  the  Senate — in  the  legislative  proc- 
ess as  I  did  in  conference — in  connec- 
tion with  the  provision  on  judicial  re- 
view. 

When  the  higher  education  bill  was 
before  the  Senate,  I  said  on  the  fioor  of 
the  Senate  that  In  my  judgment  the 
judicial  review  amendment  did  not  have 
a  proper  place  in  the  higher  education 
bill.  I  said  that  It  involved  a  subject 
which  should  be  considered  in  a  separate 
bill,  and  not  by  way  of  an  amendment 
written  Into  the  bill  at  that  time.  I 
said  there  should  be  hearings  on  the 
subject,  and  that  the  most  outstanding 
constitutional  lawyers  and  authorities 
in  the  country,  as  well  as  leading  edu- 
cators, should  be  called  before  the  com- 
mittee. I  said  then  that  in  due  course 
of  time  I  would  introduce  a  bill  along 
the  lines  of  S.  1482  the  Clark-Morse 
judicial  review  bill  of  the  87th  Congress 
which  was  Introduced  after  consultation 
with  the  present  Attorney  General  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Solicitor  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States. 

The  language  In  S.  2350  of  this  session, 
the  successor  bill  to  S.  1482,  is  substan- 
tially the  same  language  that  was  agreed 
upon  and  written  in  the  Office  of  the 
Solicitor  General  of  the  United  States  in 
consultation  with  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  myself.  I  believe  S. 
2350  will  stand  the  test  of  the  courts.  I 
believe  It  Is  an  Improved  bill.  I  believe 
that  S.  2350  is  a  much  better  legal  Instru- 
ment to  achieve  its  purpose  of  judicial 
review  than  the  Ervin-Cooper  amend- 
ment. In  my  judgment,  we  should 
agree  to  the  conference  report  on  higher 
education  and  then  proceed  with  early 
hearings  on  the  judicial  review  bill  that 
has  been  Introduced  on  behalf  of  myself 
and  a  group  of  cosponsors.  I  Invite 
other  Senators  to  join  us  as  cosponsors. 

As  I  said  during  the  October  debate  on 
higher  education  I  believe  that  Is  the  way 
to  handle  the  question.  This  issue  will 
be  brought  before  the  Supreme  Court 
anyway.  It  has  started  Its  climb  to  the 
Sypreme  Court  in  connection  with  the 
Maryland  case  brought  by  the  Horace 
Mann  League.  The  Maryland  case 
raises  points  under  both  the  1st  and  14th 
amendmenta. 


As  a  lawyer.  It  Is  my  opinion  that  the 
issue,  will  be  before  the  Court  in  due 
course  of  time,  and  that  it  will  not  be  a 
long  time. 

I  have  great  respect  for  lawyers,  In- 
cluding the  proponents  of  the  Ervto- 
Cooper  amendment  who  disagree  with 
me  In  this  matter.  However,  In  my 
opinion  they  are  in  error  and  that  my 
view  will  prevail.  If  the  Maryland  case 
does  not  reach  the  Supreme  Court,  there 
are  other  cases  that  will.  But  I  am  not 
for  delay.  I  advocate  going  ahead  and 
obtaining  early  action  on  S.  2350,  the 
Morse-Clark  judicial  review  bill. 

A  similar  bill  has  been  introduced  on 
the  House  side  by  my  able  colleague  from 
the  Third  Congressional  District  of  Ore- 
gon, Representative  Edfth  Green;  and  I 
have  been  given  assurance  that  It  will 
receive  prompt  consideration  In  the 
House. 

I  now  request  Senators  to  turn  to  page 
18  of  the  report  of  the  Higher  Education 
Facilities  Act  of  1963.  I  will  point  out 
the  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  Senate  bill  and  the  final  results 
of  the  conference.  I  shall  read  those 
differences  quickly: 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill 
and  the  substitute  agreed  upon  In  confer- 
ence are  described  in  this  statement,  except 
for  minor,  clarifying,  or  technical  dlffo'- 
ences. 

The  conference  substitute  contains  toui 
titles.  TlUes  II,  in.  and  IV  of  the  substitute 
are  subeUntlally  the  same  as  the  corr«spond- 
Ing  titles  of  the  House  bill.  In  most  respects, 
title  I  of  the  conference  substitute  Is  also 
the  same  as  title  I  of  the  House  bill.  There 
are,  however,  two  signlQcant  differences 
which  are  discussed  below. 

CATBGORIXS   OT  rACILJTtKS   ELIGIBLX 

The  Houae  bill  permitted  Federal  grants 
for  faciUties  so  long  as  they  were  "academic 
facilities"  within  the  meaning  of  the  act. 
The  term  "academic  facilities"  excluded,  spe- 
clflcaUy,  certain  athletic  faculties  and  facili- 
ties used  or  to  be  used  for  sectarian  instruc- 
tion or  as  a  place  for  religious  worship  ot 
used  or  to  be  used  in  connection  with  a 
divinity  school. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  Federal 
grants  for  "academic  facillUes"  (defined  as 
in  the  House  bill),  but  also  contained  an 
additional  limitation.  It  limited  construc- 
tion to  structiiree,  cm-  portions  thereof,  es- 
pecially designed,  and  to  be  used  only,  for 
instruction  or  research  In  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences  or  engineering  or  for  vae 
as  a  library. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
limits  construction  (except  in  the  case  ot 
public  conmiunity  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical InsUtutes)  to  structures,  or  portions 
thereof.  eq>eclaUy  designed  for  instruction  or 
research  in  the  natural  or  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  modern  foreign  languages,  or 
engineering,  or  for  xise  as  a  library. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  conferees 
added  to  the  categories,  eligible  for 
grants  "Modern  foreign  languages  and 
mathematics."  In  our  opinion,  mathe- 
matics as  a  subject  matter  discipline  was 
included  under  the  science  category.  All 
the  definitions  that  have  been  used  here- 
tofore In  connection  with  the  sciences 
include  mathematics.  But  It  was  sug- 
gested that  we  should  specifically  name 
mathematics  to  remove  any  doubt  on  the 
matter,  so  it  was  included.  We  also  in- 
cluded modem  foreign  languages,  be- 
cause modem  foreign  languages,  as  is 


true  also  of  mathematics,  Is  a  category 
covered  In  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act. 

I  stress  that  what  we  are  giving  the 
Senate  is  what  the  Senate  has  already 
approved  category-wise  In  the  national 
defense  education  program  and  a  Sen- 
ate passed  library  construction  bill. 

I  read  further  from  the  report: 

SPXCIAI,  FROVISIOM8  FOB  PUBLIC  COICMUNITT 
COIJL.EGES  AND  PTJBLIC  TECHKICAL  INSTI- 
TUTKS 

The  House  biU  provided  »p«cial  treatment 
for  junior  ooUeges  and  technical  Institutes 
by  requiring  that  22  percent  of  each  State's 
allotment  of  funds  for  conartruction  of  aca- 
demic facilities  could  be  used  only  for  these 
institutions.  In  all  other  respects  junior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes  were  treated 
the  same  as  other  types  of  institutions  of 
higher  education.  Since  the  House  bill  au- 
thorized the  appropriation  of  $230  million, 
the  result  would  be  to  earmark,  on  a  full 
appropriation.  »60,600,000  for  Jimior  coUeges 
and  technical  institutes. 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  contrast,  con- 
tained a  separate  title  providing  construction 
grants  for  public  community  colleges;  that 
is,  Junior  colleges  which  are  luider  public 
supervision  and  control.  It  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $60  million  for  this  pur- 
pose. This  title  differed  In  many  respects 
frwn  the  provisions  of  the  House  bUl  gov- 
erning grants  to  other  types  of  institutions 
of  higher  education.  Of  these,  the  five  listed 
below  are  of  the  greatest  slgxilficanee : 

1.  The  method  of  administration. 

2.  The  formula  for  allotting  the  funds 
among  the  States. 

3.  The  matching  reqiiirements. 

4.  The  differing  treatment  of  public  com- 
munity colleges  and  of  private  jumor  col- 
leges. 

5.  The  treatment  of  technical  institutes. 
These  differences,  and  the  conference  ac- 
tion on  efu;h,  are  discussed  below: 

1.  The  method  of  administration  In  the 
House  bill  is  to  have  a  State  agency,  broadly 
representative  of  the  pubUc  and  the  various 
types  of  Institutions  of  higher  education  In 
the  State,  be  re^x>nslble  for  carrying  out 
the  program  in  the  State.  Tlie  State  agency 
would  establish  the  relative  priority  to  be 
accorded  projects  for  construction,  and  would 
also  fix  for  projects  for  InstltuUons  of  higher 
education  other  than  public  community  col- 
leges and  public  technical  institutes  the  ex- 
tent of  Federal  participation  (the  Federal 
share)  within  the  prescribed  ceiling.  The 
grant  would  be  made  directly  to  the  institu- 
tion by  the  Commissioner  of  Education.  The 
Senate  amendment,  in  the  case  of  these 
grants  for  public  community  colleges,  pro- 
vided that  the  grant  should  be  made  to  a 
State  agency,  and  that  that  agency  would  In 
turn  make  the  grants  to  the  pubUc  com- 
munity colleges.  The  conference  substitute 
is  like  the  Hoxise  blU  In  that  pubUc  com- 
munity alleges  and  public  technical  Insti- 
tutes are  embraced  within  title  I  along  with 
all  other  types  of  institutions.  However, 
where  deemed  appropriate,  special  provisions 
applicable  only  to  these  institutions  are  in- 
cluded in  title  I. 

2.  The  formula  for  allotting  funds  among 
the  States  contained  In  the  House  bill  ap- 
plied to  public  community  colleges  and  pub- 
lic technical  institutes  in  the  same  manner 
it  applied  to  all  others. 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  the  title  deal- 
ing with  puMlc  community  coUeges,  con- 
tained a  formula  for  allotting  funds  among 
the  States  which  was  entirely  different  from 
the  formula  used  in  the  case  of  other  types 
of  institutions  of  higher  education.  This 
formula  provided  that  the  funds  wovild  be 
allotted  among  tiie  States  on  the  basts  of 
(a)  the  number  of  persons  graduating  fttMn 
high  school  in  the  respective  SUtes  In  the 
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most  recent  school  jtta  tar  which  MUsfao- 
torj  data  an  available,  and  (b)  the  relative 
Income  per  person  In  the  respective  States. 
The  formula  contained  special  provisions  to 
Insure  that  no  State  would  receive  more 
than  thi<e«  tlmee  as  much  as  any  other  State 
per  high  school  graduate  no  matter  what 
its  relative  per  capita  income,  and  to  provld« 
that  Pxierto  aioo.  the  Virgin  Islands.  Ameri- 
can Samoa,  and  Guam  would  receive  the 
same  amount  per  high  school  graduate  as 
the  Statea  with  the  lowest  per  capita  In- 
come. 

The  subetltute  agreed  upon  In  conference 
provides  2a  percent  at  each  year's  allotment 
shall  be  allotted  amon«  the  States  on  the 
baste  of  the  Senate  formula  Just  described 
(with  one  minor  modlflcatloQ)  and  that  the 
funds  so  allotted  may  be  used  only  by  publlo 
oommunlty  coUeges  and  public  technical  In- 
■tltutse.  The  minor  modiilcatloa  referred 
to  Is  to  reduce  the  maximum  spread  between 
the  States  with  the  lowest  per  capita  inoomea 
and  those  with  the  highest  from  3  to  1  to 
3  to  1.  The  result  U  that  under  the  con- 
ferenoa  substltuta  each  State  will  reoelve 
substantially  the  same  allotment  for  pubUo 
commiuilty  colleges  and  public  technical  In- 
stitutes as  It  would  have  received  under  tha 
Senate  amendment  for  public  community 
colleges. 

a.  The  matching  requirements  In  the  House 
bni  were  the  same  for  ail  types  of  Inatitu- 
tlons  of  higher  education;  that  is.  the  State 
commission  would  fix  the  amount  of  tha 
Federal  share,  which  could  not  exceed  one- 
third  of  the  cost  of  the  project.  The  Senate 
amendment  provided  for  variable  matching 
In  the  case  of  projecta  for  public  c(»nmunlty 
colleges.  The  conference  substitute  retains 
the  House  pattern  tnit  provides  that  in  the 
case  of  public  community  colleges  and  pub- 
lic technical  tnstttutes  the  Federal  share 
rtiall  be  40  percent  of  the  cost  of  the  project. 

4.  The  treatment  of  public  community 
colleges  and  private  Junior  colleges  differed 
between  the  House  bill  and  the  Senate 
amendment.  The  conference  substitute 
earmarks  22  percent  of  each  year's  appro- 
priation for  the  public  community  colleges 
(and  pubMe  technical  Institutes),  and,  cor- 
respondingly, does  not  permit  any  of  the 
funds  allotted  for  ottrer  Institutions  to  be 
used  for  these.  Private  Junior  colleges  will 
be  eligible  for  assistance,  but  m\ist  draw 
their  funds  from  the  remaining  78  percent 
of  the  annual  appropriations.  The  private 
Junior  colleges  will  t>e  able  to  \ne  their  funds 
only  for  the  categories  of  specially  designed 
facilities  refened  to  above.  The  sums  al- 
lotted for  puWtc  oommunlty  colleges  are 
not  limited  to  use  for  such  categories  of 
specially  designed  facilities,  and  may  be  used 
for  construction  of  any  faclltty  coming  with- 
in the  definition  of  "academic  facility." 

5.  The  Senate  amendment  treated  public 
and  private  technical  institutes  alike.  Tha 
conference  substitute  provides  that  public 
technical  Institutes  will  be  treated  like  pub- 
lic community  colleges  and  that  private 
technical  Institutes  will  be  treated  like  pri- 
vate Junior  colleges.  The  conference  sub- 
stitute Includes  the  provisions  of  the  House 
bin  providing  a  special  accreditation  pro- 
cedure for  technical  Institutes. 

Mr.  President,  on  one  other  technical 
aspect  of  the  WU,  I  should  like  to  reas- 
sure those  who  have  expressed  to  me 
their  concern  over  the  language  of  that 
part  of  section  403 fa)  which  reads:  "but, 
in  the  case  of  any  nonprofit  educational 
institution,  the  Commissioner  may  waive 
the  application  of  this  subsection  in 
cases  or  classes  of  cases  where  laborers 
or  mechanics,  not  otherwise  employed 
at  any  time  on  the  construction  of  the 
project,  voluntarily  donate  their  serv- 
ices for  the  purpose  of  lowering  the  costs 
of  construction." 


I  sbotdd  like  to  make  it  eryetal  clear 
tliat  it  is  the  intent  of  the  bill  that  vol- 
untarily donated  mrrices  means  those 
services  which  are  given  without  any 
compensation  at  alL  I  make  this  l^is- 
latlve  history  for  the  purpose  of  clarify- 
ing a  poesible  ambiguity. 

I  close  by  saying  that  there  are  many 
floe  features  of  the  higher  education 
facilities  bill,  but  I  suppose  the  thing 
of  which  I  am  most  proud — and  I  would 
not  be  surprised  if  most  of  my  colleagues 
share  that  pride — is  what  we  will  do  to 
help  community  and  junior  colleges. 

In  the  years  immediately  ahead  the 
great  need  in  higher  education  is  at  the 
community  level,  at  the  junior  college 
level.  So  many  young  men  and  women 
at  the  present  time  are  being  denied  a 
higher  education  only  because  the  facili- 
ties are  not  available. 

It  was  brought  out  in  our  hearings  on 
the  bill,  by  one  education  expert  after 
another,  that  within  the  next  10  years— 
the  demand  on  the  part  of  the  American 
people  for  Junior  and  community  col- 
leges will  be  so  great  that  there  will  be 
more  young  people  going  to  college  at 
the  community  and  junior  colleges  of 
this  country,  than  there  will  be  in  all  of 
the  standard  universities  and  colleges, 
public  and  private  combined  but  only  if 
we  do  our  job  In  this  Congress. 

We  must  provide  such  facilities  in  this 
age  of  automation. 

Let  us  never  forget  that  if  we  are  to 
meet  the  higher  education  needs  of  the 
yoimg  people  of  this  country  m  1980; 
that  if  we  are  to  respond  to  their  knocks 
on  the  doors  of  the  colleges  for  admis- 
sion; that  if  we  are  to  insure  to  them 
equal  opportunity  for  the  development 
of  their  potential  brainpower,  we  shall 
have  to  double  the  size  of  every  tmi- 
versity  and  college  In  America,  public 
and  private,  and  we  shall  have  to  build 
at  least  1,000  new  wies.  to  accommodate 
student  bodies  of  at  least  2,500  students 
each. 

Let  me  recall  again  to  you  the  basic 
reasons  for  this  bill.  They  are  set  forth 
In  an  ytlcle  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune  of  September  29  entitled,  "War 
Baby  Population  Boom  To  Hit  Colleges 
Next  FalL" 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  to  which  I  have 
all-uded  be  jHlnted  at  this  point  In  my 
remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Was  Baar  Popmanorr  Boom  To  Hrr  Collkjis 

Next  Fau. 

(By  Terry  Ferrer) 

It's  all  been  said.  How  It's  going  to  be 
done. 

For  almost  a  decade,  the  educational  seers 
have  been  warning  about  the  coming  col- 
lege boom,  the  tidal  wave  of  studente,  the 
need  to  build  more  and  more  college  class- 
rooms, the  Eoomlng  costa  for  which  parenta 
should  be  saving. 

Now  tha  deluge  to  beginning. 

ThU  year's  high  school  seniors — who  wlU 
be  headed  tor  college  next  fall — and  tha 
present  high  school  Juniors  are  going  to 
have  the  toughest  college  admlaalons  prob- 
lems of  any  young  studente  for  the  next  12 
years,  that  Is,  through  1975. 

Beginning  In  the  fall  of  1M4.  almost  one- 
half  of  tha  total  Increaae  in  colic^  traah- 


man  expected  by  lait  will  be  concentrated 
in  a  2-year  period. 

Between  now  and  the  fall  of  1965,  some 
309,000  more  freshmen  will  be  enrolled  across 
***•  o«»«ntry  (one  cant  even  consider  the 
boys  and  glrto  who  wont  make  It).  The 
total  Increaae  In  a  donen  years,  US.  OflUce  of 
BducatloB  flgtirea  ahow.  will  be  646,000 — or 
a  Jump  from  thU  faU'a  1J17  mUUon  fresh- 
men to  1.762  million. 

And  even  these  figures  may  be  too  low — 
they  hava  been  In  the  paat.  The  war  babies 
of  1946  and  the  continuing  population  boom 
will  Jump  the  high  school  senior  age  group 
from  Ita  present  2.9  mUllon  to  almost  4 
million  by  1970  alone.  As  a  higher  and 
higher  percentage  of  high  school  graduates 
go  to  college  each  year,  the  treahmen  flgorea 
may  well  rise  even  higher. 

And  adding  to  the  pressures  of  numbers 
are  the  strictures  of  space.  Not  only  do  more 
studente  go  to  college,  but  more  stay  In. 
For  example,  this  year's  4.4  million  college 

students — expected     to    double    by     1975 

number  900.000  more  than  they  did  last  year. 
But  the  estimated  number  of  f^vshmea  Is 
down  frora  lOSa.  Obviously,  11  more  stu- 
dente stay  In.  there  U  lass  room  for  thoee 
coming  In. 

How  weU  have  the  colleges — long  warned — 
prepared  for  the  deluge? 

Who  will  get  In— and  who  will  be  left  at 
the  post? 

How  expensive  will  It  be — and  how  about 
scholarships  r 

The  answers  are  uniformly  gloomy.  The 
country's  2.000  colleges  have  been  building — 
but  they  are  running  about  Si  billion  a  year 
behind  what  Is  needed.  Dr.  W.  Robert  Bokel- 
man.  Chief  of  Business  Administration  In  the 
Office  of  Education's  Higher  Education  Divi- 
sion, says  that  the  annual  construction  rate 
for  colleges  should  be  •3.3  bUllcn;  Instead 
It  Is  $1.3  bimon. 

"The  coUeges  can  probably  get  by  nest 
fall."  he  said,  "but  the  real  pinch  will  be  In 
1965.  Shortages  of  classrooms,  libraries,  and 
laboratories — right  In  the  heart,  that's  where 
the  pinch  will  be  felt." 

As  far  as  admissions  are  concerned,  more 
and  more  college  candidates  will  have  to  look 
to  the  pnblic  Institutloos  rather  than  the 
private  ooUeges.  The  present  ratio  erf  pnblls 
to  private  enrollment  is  60-40.  By  1985.  when 
there  will  be  123  million  studente  in  col- 
lege, the  ratio  will  be  public  80  percent,  pri- 
vate 20  percent. 

And  the  signs  are  already  going  up  at  the 
public  colleges  and  universities.  Dont  come 
looking  for  admission  In  September.  Rather, 
the  nanseiectlve  public  Instltutlona  are  be- 
ginning to  ^iiread  their  freShman  enrollmentB 
over  a  whole  year  instead  of  1  month. 

DXTKXSED 

Thus  Miami  University  In  Oxford,  Oblo. 
already  tells  Ito  weaker  appUcante  that  they 
must  wait  unUl  February  for  admission, 
rather  than  September.  By  February,  pre- 
sumably, first-semester  flunkoute  will  make 
a  little  room  available.  Students  can  take 
Jobs  while  they  wait. 

Both  Ohio  University  and  Ohio  State,  who 
by  law  must  admit  all  comers,  now  say  that 
studente  In  the  lower  third  of  their  high 
school  cAiLBM  cannot  enter  In  the  fall,  but 
must  begin  work  In  the  summer,  winter,  or 
spring   quarters. 

New  also  Is  the  "summer  tryout."  the 
catch  word  of  Dr.  Robert  E.  Iffert.  coordi- 
nator of  research  for  colleges  In  the  Offlce 
of  EducaUan.  The  University  of  Uaryland, 
for  example,  says  "we  will  admit  you  next 
Call  If  you  take  summer  work  now  and  do  It 
satisfactorily.  If  you  don't  do  weU  in  the 
cummer,  we  wont." 

In  similar  vein,  the  University  of  Illlnola 
has  a  "progressive  admissions  plan" — It  takes 
the  upper  half  of  each  class  in  the  regular 
fall  -term,  and  does  not  even  consider  the 
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lower  half  untU  after  May  31.  The  lower 
half  must  take  coUege-entraiace  testa,  and 
If  they  don't  do  well,  they  are  deferred  ad- 
mission for  a  term. 

Ctrr  orr 

The  University  of  Tennessee  Is  even  more 
brutal.  Beginning  next  fall,  any  student 
with  a  high  school  average  below  C  who 
scores  In  the  lower  fifth  of  the  American  col- 
lege testing  program  simply  will  not  be  ac- 
cepted. 

Does  this  mean  that  all  the  not-that-bright 
studente  will  never  get  out  of  the  starting 
gate?  Not  If  they  have  the  funds  to  pay  for 
an  education  at  one  of  the  smaller,  not-too- 
rselective  private  colleges. 
'  What  about  those  studente  who  dont  have 
the  money?  II  they  are  extra  bright,  they 
will  probably  make  It  Into  college,  with  help 
in  a  combination  of  scholarship,  loan,  and 
Job. 

The  problems  of  college  admission  will  be 
most  real  for  the  B-mlnus  or  C  and  C-pl\i8 
studente.  These  are  the  boys  and  girls  who 
will  suffer  the  most  in  the  crucial  2  years. 

As  for  the  cost  of  college,  there  Is  Just  one 
word — up.  College  coste  have  been  doubling 
every  12  years,  according  to  Dr.  Ernest  V. 
HoUls.  college  finance  expert  of  the  Office  of 
Education.  Tuition  fees  alone  are  Jumping 
7  percent  each  year,  and  living  and  other  ex- 
penses 3  to  6  percent. 

This  year's  average  cost  In  a  public  Insti- 
tution Is  11,775,  and  In  a  private  college 
12.375.  If  you  multply  that  by  4  years,  as- 
suming present  rates,  public  coste  for  a  col- 
lege education  would  be  $7,100  and  private 
•9,500.  Double  these  figures,  and,  by  1975, 
it  will  cost  $14,200  ftar  4  years  In  a  public  and 
•19.000  in  a  private  college. 

Win  there  be  any  help  In  paying  the  bill? 
By  next  fall,  there  eihould  be  about  $400  mil- 
lion available  to  college  undergraduates  In 
•cholarshlps.  Jobs,  and  loan  (exclusive  of 
commercial  loans) .  This  compares  with  $169 
million  available  In  1955-56.  says  Rexford  G. 
Moon,  head  of  the  College  Scholarship  Serv- 
ice of  the  College  Entrance  Examination 
Board. 

But.  as  coste  go  up,  this  $400  million  will 
be  nowhere  near  enough,  Mr.  Moon  predlcte. 
The  trend  Is  for  fewer  studente  to  be 
helped — more  In  actual  numbers  but  fewer  as 
a  percentage  of  the  whole. 

For  example,  the  total  number  of  scholar- 
ship, loan,  and  Job  awards  made  to  college 
studente  by  their  colleges  In  1955  amounted 
to  34  percent  of  the  college  enrollment.  But 
In  the  next  4  years,  the  awards  went  to  only 
27  percent  of  the  enrollment — a  drop  of  7 
percent. 

Higher  coste,  waves  of  studente,  not  enough 
classrooms^lfs  all  coming  true  right  now. 
Just  as  the  prophete  said  It  would. 

And  after  the  deluge,  more. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  that  is 
the  challenge  which  confronts  the 
American  people  In  the  field  of  higher 
education. 

It  Is  the  prayer  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee that  the  Senate  will  recognise 
tills  need  by  approving  the  conference 
report  this  afternoon,  postponing  for 
later  consideration  the  issue  of  Judicial 
review  We  believe  that  is  the  way  to 
face  this  issue. 

I  say  most  respectfully  to  my  friends, 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Ervin]  and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Cooper],  that  I  fully  respect  their 
position.  I  sincerely  hope,  however, 
that  they  will  see  their  way  clear  to  per- 
mit an  early  vote  on  the  conference  re- 
port. Further  I  hope  will  Join  me  next 
session  in  putting  through  the  Senate 
at  the  earliest  possible  date  the  Morse- 
Clark  bill  on  judicial  review. 
CIX 1614 


CANADA'S  AID  PRCX2RAMS 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  a  recent  statement  by  Mr. 
Paul  Martin.  Secretary  of  State  for  Ex- 
ternal Aflfairs  of  Canada,  which  con- 
cerns the  programs  of  the  Canadian  Gtov- 
emment  in  the  field  of  foreign  aid, 
following  one  paragraph  from  a  letter 
I  have  received  from  the  Ambassador, 
which  I  shall  read. 

While  the  expected  level  of  Canadian  eco- 
nomic aid  during  the  current  fiscal  year 
(Aprtl  1,  1963,  to  March  31,  1964)  Is  expected 
to  reach  about  $120  million,  this  amount 
will  be  increased  by  $70  million  (920  million 
In  grante  and  $60  million  in  a  new  loan  fund 
from  which  loans  will  be  available  on  terms 
of  50-year  maturity,  three-fourths  of  1  per- 
cent Interest  and  10- year  grace  period)  dur- 
ing the  1964-65  fiscal  year. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Canada's  Aid  Progsams 

( Statement  In  House  of  Commons,  Novem- 
ber 14,  1963,  by  Mr.  Paul  Martin,  Secretary 
of  State  for  External  Affairs) 

I  should  like  to  make  an  announcement 
on  a  subject  which  I  am  sure  will  be  of  con- 
siderable Interest  to  the  House  and  to  the 
Canadian  people — Canada's  programs  of  eco- 
nomic assistance  for  the  developing  countries 
of  the  world. 

The  record  demonstrates.  I  think,  that 
since  1950,  when  Canada  was  one  of  the 
founding  members  of  the  Colombo  plan, 
Canadian  governmente  have  regularly  re- 
viewed the  adequacy  of  their  aid  programs 
and  have  made  provision  for  Increases  when- 
ever national  circumstances  permit.  Last 
year  only  was  a  reduction  made  in  the  level 
of  our  assistance  as  part  of  a  general  pro- 
gram to  reduce  expenditures  In  every  area 
of  Government  activities. 

When  the  present  government  took  offlce 
it  became  Increaaingly  apparent  that  because 
of  the  changing  framework  of  international 
assistance  a  fresh  look  was  required  at  our 
International  aid  effort.  The  requiremente 
of  the  developing  countries  are  urgent  and 
growing  and  economic  assistance  for  them 
has  become  an  established  policy  of  all  of 
the  advanced  nations  of  the  free  world,  who 
have  recognized  the  need  to  cooperate  In 
assisting  to  the  beet  of  their  ability  thoee 
countries  In  the  process  of  economic  de- 
velopment. Accordingly,  our  Canadian  aid 
effort  cannot  be  viewed  In  isolation  but 
rather  as  part  of  a  broad  collective  effort. 
We  would  be  falling  In  otir  responsibilities 
both  to  the  developing  countries  and  to  other 
advanced  countries  with  which  we  are  as- 
sociated If  we  did  not  Insure  that  Canada 
played  Ite  proper  role  in  this  common  aid 
effort. 

As  an  Integral  part  of  our  foreign  policy, 
our  Canadian  aid  programs  have,  I  am  con- 
vinced, the  broad  support  of  the  Canadian 
people.  By  sharing  o\ir  resources,  skills,  and 
experiences,  we  not  only  benefit  others  but 
also  help  to  expand  and  enrich  oiu-  own  ex- 
periences. Incidentally,  our  aid  programs 
provide  a  stimulus  to  the  domestic  economy 
and  contribute  to  a  betterment  of  employ- 
ment conditions,  since  the  main  part  of  our 
aid  funds  is  spent  in  Canada  to  purchase 
Canadian  goods  and  services  required  In  the 
developing  countries.  Taking  all  these  fac- 
tors Into  account,  the  Canadian  Government 
has  now  formulated  general  plans  for  an 
expansion  of  Canada's  aid  programs  begin- 
ning in  the  fiscal  year  1964-65. 

The  main  proposed  area  of  expansion 
would  be  In  special  Canadian  lending  for 
development  purposes.  If  Canada  Is  to  be 
In  a  position  to  provide  assistance  on  terms 
commensxu^te  with  the  needs  of  recipient 


countries,  consistent  with  the  agreed  objec- 
tives of  international  bodies  of  which  Canada 
Is  a  member,  and  in  line  with  what  other 
major  donors  are  providing,  there  should  be 
available  for  Implementing  Canada's  bilateral 
assistance  programs  faciUUes  for  lending  of 
the  type  now  carried  out  by  the  International 
Development  Association,  Involving  such  fea- 
tiu-es  as  long  maturity  periods,  liberal  grace 
periods,  and  little  or  no  interest.  It  is  pro- 
posed, therefore,  that  a  lending  program  of 
this  type  should  be  commenced  In  the  fiscal 
year  1964-65  with  an  Initial  celling  for  oom- 
mltmente  of  $50  million. 

It  is  the  Government's  Intention  to  ask 
Parliament  to  znalte  separate  (H-ovlsion  be- 
ginning in  1964-66  for  a  food  aid  program, 
as  already  announced  by  the  Minister  of 
Trade  and  Commerce,  and  for  Canada's  con- 
tribution to  the  Indus  Basin  Development 
Fund,  which  was  set  up  In  an  effort  to  re- 
solve the  difficult  dispute  between  India  and 
Pakistan  over  the  Tise  of  the  waters  of  the 
Indus  Basin.  These  have  been  Included  In 
Canada's  bilateral  grant  aid  programs  which 
will  be  continued  In  1964-65  at  their  present 
level  of  about  $50  million,  but  which  will  In 
the  future  be  devoted  to  the  provision  of 
project  assistance,  the  supply  of  Industrial 
commodities  and  the  carrying  out  of  tech- 
nical assistance  only  for  the  developing 
countries.  The  result  wlU  be  a  significant 
Increase  La  our  grant  aid.  These  Improve- 
mente  In  our  aid  programs  would  of  course  be 
additional  to  Canada's  other  existing  pro- 
grams of  assistance,  including  our  long-term 
financing  arrangemente  under  section  21(A) 
of  the  Export  Credite  Insvu-ance  Act  and  our 
contributions  to  the  multilateral  programs  of 
the  United  Nations.  Recent  references  have 
been  made  In  the  House  to  the  Increased 
Canadian  contribution  to  the  UJI.  Special 
Fund  and  the  International  Development 
Association. 

In  the  ciurent  fiscal  year.  It  Is  expected 
that  the  overall  level  of  Canada's  expendl- 
txires  for  assistance  to  less-developed  coun- 
tries will  be  In  the  neighborhood  of  9120 
million.  It  Is  the  Government's  Intention 
to  seek  authority  to  make  available  an  addi- 
tional $70  million  In  1964-65.  It  is,  of  course, 
not  possible  at  this  stage  to  forecast  an 
actual  expenditure  level  lor  1964-65  but  It 
Is  expected  that  with  the  new  resovuces  avail- 
able, the  level  might  be  in  the  range  of  •180 
to  ^190  mUllon. 

The  overall  program  which  I  have  de- 
scribed will  be  a  fiexlble  one  designed  to 
place  Canada  In  a  position  to  make  an  ef- 
fective response  to  changing  national  and 
international  clrcimistances.  In  particular. 
It  win  provide  for: 

(a)  Aid  to  Colomtto  plan  cotmtries  of  Asia 
at  a  higher  level  than  was  provided  prior  to 
the  reduction  in  1962; 

(b)  A  more  comprehensive  and  slsable 
Canadian  program  for  the  Commonwealth 
countries  of  the  Caribbean; 

(c)  Larger  and  more  effective  programs 
for  Africa,  Including  the  French -speaking 
states; 

(d)  A  further  contribution  to  Latin  Amer- 
ican development.  In  close  cooperation  with 
the  Inter-American  Development  Bank, 
through  the  availability  of  new  and  addi- 
tional lending  resources. 

I  make  this  announcement  at  this  time 
In  view  of  the  OECD  ministerial  meeting  in 
Paris  next  week  at  which  the  subject  of  aid 
to  developing  countries  wUl  be  discussed. 


SPEECH  BY  CHANCELLOR  ERHARD 
ON  FOREIGN  AID  AND  ATLANTIC 
PARTNERSHIP 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President,  on 
October  27,  in  Frankfurt.  Germany,  the 
new  Chancellor  of  the  West  German 
Federal  RepubUc  delivered  one  of  the 
most  sensible  and  hopeful  speeches  that 
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It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  hear  in 
many  years.  His  speech  gives  us  encour- 
agement to  hope  that  the  concept  of  an 
Atlantic  partnership  and  close  coopera- 
tion is  still  being  seriously  and  hope- 
fully considered  by  the  people. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks  a 
copy  of  the  speech  delivered  by  Chan- 
cellor Erhard. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows; 

Spiech  bt  Chanceixor  Erharo,  Paulskirche, 
OCTOBKR  27,  1963 
The  following  U  an  unofficial  translation 
of  Chancellor  Erhard's  speech  delivered  In 
Prankfxirt.  CX:tober  27.  1963: 

"The  historically  short  period  of  16  years 
which  has  elapsed  since  the  Initiation  of  the 
greatest  aid  action  In  history  will,  neverthe- 
less, suffice  to  evaluate  properly  and  Judge 
the  almost  miraculous  developments  which 
have  taken  place  since  the  hostile  division  of 
the  world.  We  Germans  cannot  do  Justice  to 
the  significance  of  the  Marshall  plan  In  a 
better  way  than  by  remembering  this  accom- 
plishment at  the  present  time,  as  well  as  In 
the  future,  and  by  drawing  the  necessary 
conclusions. 

"It  seems  to  me  that  an  Interpretation  of 
the  Marshall  plan  would  be  particularly  use- 
ful at  the  present  time  when  many  problems 
are  demanding  solutions. 

"Our  thoughts  do  not  have  to  go  back 
very  far  to  find  some  parallels  between  the 
events  of  those  years  and  today's  tasks. 
Possibly  all  of  us  are  today  again  facing 
a  similar  decisive  turn  of  events.  When  In 
1947  the  United  States  assumed  the  respon- 
sibilities of  the  world's  leading  power  by 
announcing  the  Truman  doctrine  and  the 
Marshall  plan,  they  gave  to  the  world  much 
more  than  mere  dollars.  They  gave  hope 
to  discourage  people  and  nations.  They 
launched  the  idea  of  cooperation  and  gave 
aU  persons  of  good  will  a  tremendous  im- 
pulse toward  reconciliation  and  progress. 
The  concept  that  the  economic  life  of  the 
Western  World  requires  common  ground 
rules  which  In  the  meantime  has  become 
generally  accepted  is  the  fruit  and  the  result 
of  that  Impulse. 

"I  do  not  mean  any  disrespect  for  the 
merits  of  all  those  theoreticians  who  labored 
for  unification  and  reconciliation  of  Europe 
If  I  say  that  Europe  as  a  political  value  and 
concept  began  with  the  Marshall  plan.  This 
Is  a  historic  truth.  We  should  remember 
this  today  when  a  new  appeal  is  being  made 
to  Europe  for  an  enlarged  Atlantic  com- 
munity. And  there  is  something  else  which 
we  must  not  forget:  General  Marshall's  plan 
was  a  concept  of  peace  and  not  a  plan  to 
begin  a  separation  of  East  and  West.  It  Is 
Indeed  tragic  that  the  dangers  of  war  pre- 
sented by  the  Korean  crisis  Imposed  all  too 
soon  new  burdens  on  the  nations  of  the 
world.  Nevertheless,  the  success  of  the 
Marshall  plan  makes  me  hope  that  com- 
munism In  Europe  has  been  defeated  once 
and  for  all.  And  this  defeat  was  not  the 
result  of  military  or  police  action,  but  was 
brought  about  by  the  reestabllshment  of 
dignified  human  existence. 

"We  Germans  In  our  divided  country  feel 
clearly  the  value  of  this  success.  Not  be- 
cause of  the  Marshall  plan  but.  unfortu- 
nately. In  spite  of  It.  the  division  of  the  world 
by  an  Iron  Curtain  has  been  accentuated. 

"It  is  a  historical  fact  that  people  will 
only  reunite  for  genuine  cooperation  if  they 
can  affirm  a  common,  liberal,  social,  political, 
and  ecenomic  order  and  are  prepared  to  de- 
fend it.  This  truth  was  confirmed  by  the 
refusal  of  the  East  bloc  countries  to  partici- 
pate In  the  Marshall  plan.  The  Idea  of  the 
plan  was  based  on  understanding  and  recon- 
ciliation.     During    the    period    1947-62    the 
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United  States  has  given  more  than  $32  bil- 
lion in  economic  aid  to  the  countries  of 
Western  Europe.  Of  this  sum.  the  Federal 
Republic  has  received  not  less  than  #4.8 
billion.  Two-thirds  of  this  amount  was  an 
outright  gift  from  the  American  people,  that 
is,  from  the  American  taxpayer.  I  am  proud 
to  be  able  to  say  that  this  magnanimous  aid 
has  not  only  been  gratefully  received  In  the 
Federal  Republic  but  it  also  has  been  put  to 
good  use.  This  can  be  proven  not  only 
by  economic  statistics  but  even  more  by  the 
close  bond  which  has  existed  between  the 
United  States  and  the  German  people  since 
that  time. 

"I  have  often  emphasized  that  the  moral 
help  of  the  Marshall  plan  gave  us  Germans 
the  confidence  that  we  had  not  been  written 
off.  an  assurance  which.  In  retrospect,  seems 
particularly  valuable. 

"I  would  like  to  mention  two  things  which 
seem  to  me  particularly  Important  as  far  as 
the  solidarity  of  the  West  and  the  well- 
being  of  all  free  people  Is  concerned.  By 
taking  this  approach  I  will  explain  the  con- 
cept of  the  Marshall  plan  In  a  broader,  but  In 
my  opinion  logical,  fashion.  Everybody 
knows  that  the  political  face  of  the  future 
world  will  depend  essentially  on  the  long-run 
attitude  of  the  industrial  nations  of  the 
world  toward  the  problems  of  development 
aid. 

"Also,  we  In  Europe  now  have  a  possibly 
not  recurring  chance  to  apply  again  a  great 
deal  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  the  Mar- 
shall plan  for  the  benefit  of  the  young  Afro- 
Asian  countries.  We  must  help  these  nations 
to  become  self-supporting,  exactly  as  the 
United  States  assisted  a  hopelessly  prostrate 
Europe  in  those  16  years.  Indeed,  there  Is 
very  much  at  stake  and  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
not  just  everything  possible  but  actually  the 
very  best  possible. 

"By  our  own  experience  we  have  learned— 
and  the  developing  countries  will  have  to 
appreciate  this  too — that  assistance  from 
outside  must  "  e  accompanied  by  mutual 
confidence  and  by  a  determined  fruitful  co- 
operation. As  controversial  as  these  prob- 
lems may  appear  today,  the  Europeans  have 
not  forgotten  the  times  of  the  dollar  drive; 
and  the  developing  countries  will  do  well  In 
aiming  at  a  similar  Improvement  In  produc- 
tion and  in  Increased  and  Intensified  foreign 
trade.  A  healthy  growth  of  free  world  econ- 
omies offers  a  chance  to  the  emerging  coun- 
tries to  enter  usefully  Into  this  process  and 
at  the  same  time  to  strengthen  their  readi- 
ness to  recognize  the  principles  of  a  free 
democracy  as  their  own  obligations. 

"At  that  time  we  Europeans  did  not  hesi- 
tate to  take  advantage  of  the  technical 
knowledge  and  the  modern  methods  of  our 
American  friends.  Today  technical  aid  Is 
also  offered  by  ETiirope,  and  It  should  be  ac- 
cepted In  good  will,  even  If  It  is  offered  In 
the  form  of  social  and  economic  policy  and 
organization.  And  finally,  like  the  United 
States  which  at  that  time,  by  giving  approval 
to  the  founding  of  the  E^uropean  Economic 
Council,  agreed  to  a  discriminating  liberaliza- 
tion of  the  Europeans  among  themselves,  we 
should  temporarily  apply  the  same  principle 
to  the  developing  countries  In  order  to  en- 
courage their  free  cooperation.  As  far  as  the 
principle  of  reciprocity  Ls  concerned,  which 
appears  to  be  unimpeachable  for  future  tariff 
politicians.  I  should  like  to  mention  that 
with  the  first  tariff  reductions  in  GATT  the 
United  States  offered  a  unilateral  advantage  ■ 
to  the  Europeans  inasmuch  as  the  simulta- 
neous tariff  reductions  on  the  European  side 
were  only  of  very  low  material  value  due  to 
the  sharp  quantlUtive  llmlUtions  on  their 
Imports. 

"This  we  should  remember  when  shortly 
we  wlU  be  confronted  with  the  question  of 
whether  the  Industrialized  nations  will  be 
ready  to  give  preferential  treatment  In  the 
field  of  tariffs  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  I 
know  how  difficult  this  will  be.    In  examin- 


ing the  difficulties  which  we  are  challenged 
to  meet  on  our  side — especially  the  unifying 
political  formula  we  Europeans  have  not  yet 
found— it  appears  to  be  difficult  to  overcome 
national  egotisms.  But  precisely  this  prob- 
lem shows  the  Inseparable  association  be- 
tween politics  and  economy.  A  broad  spirit 
and  a  strong  moral  power  as  embodied  by 
George  Marshall  could  bring  hope  and  re- 
covery to  us  Europeans  in  our  entanglement. 
We  sin  against  him  If  we  Isolate  oxirselves  or 
even  split  up  In  Europe. 

"This  obligation  presupposes  that  Europe 
really  opens  Its  doors  to  the  world  and  does 
not  merely  pay  lip  service  to  this  Idea.  Aid 
through  trade  may  In  the  first  place  seem 
to  be  pure  altruism,  but  in  the  long  range 
and  in  reality  It  Is  a  kind  of  selfish  altruism. 
Trade  aid  will  be  of  advantage  not  only  to 
the  developing  countries  but  also  to  the  Im- 
porting Europe,  even  to  the  whole  world. 
If  this  thesis  were  false,  the  Idea  of  Inte- 
gration would  be  false  In  principle  and  as 
a  whole.  The  lessons  and  exi>erlences  of 
the  last  decade  would  be  false.  Who  would 
seriously  venture  to  state  that  the  division 
of  labor  would  not  be  beneficial  to  all?  it 
goes  without  saying  that  there  are  problems 
of  adjustment  and  losses  may  occur  here 
and  there.  But  I  consider  It  to  be  the  duty 
of  the  governments  of  the  Industrialized 
world  to  answer  for  these  consequences  de- 
spite Internal  political  difficulties.  Each  re- 
nunciation of  natural  production  advan- 
tages—whether It  be  effective  In  develop- 
ing countries.  In  the  United  States  or  In 
Europe — Is  expensive,  too  expensive,  to  allow 
protectionism. 

"What  Is  called  division  of  labor  In  eco- 
nomic terms  means  Integration  and  coopera- 
tion In  the  political  field.  This  endeavor 
emerges  from  the  Insight  that  nations  must 
have  to  unite  their  strengths  and  apply 
them  in  the  right  places.  We  gained  this 
Insight  when  the  Marshall  plan  began  to 
become  effective,  and  we  must  maintain  It. 
It  would  be  a  shameful  disgrace  for  the 
newly  strengthened  Europe  If  It  refused  to 
exercise  a  world-open  policy  to  the  advantage 
of  all.  We  know  that  we  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic  will  soon  be  called  to  trial  If 
the  so-called  Kennedy-Round  Is  to  be  suc- 
cessful. The  good  cooperation  between  you 
and  our  country  preceding  the  GATT  nego- 
tiations was  In  the  spirit  of  George  Mar- 
shall. During  those  16  years  supranational 
cooperation  was  Intensified  In  many  cases, 
but  as  yet  Europe  has  not  been  built  and 
therefore  the  Atlantic  partnership  Is  visible 
only  in  its  beginnings.  Let  us  turn  to  a 
significant  problem  that  will  have  to  be 
solved  Jointly  by  the  United  States  and 
Europe.  In  only  6  years  from  now.  the 
members  of  the  European  Economic  Com- 
munity will  speak  only  with  one  voice  in 
economic  policy,  and  in  the  last  analysis  the 
language  which  Europe  will  then  use  will 
depend  on  political  developments. 

It  seems  that  Europe  is  united — and  I 
hope  it  is — in  its  dedication  to  creating  a 
greater  Atlantic  community.  The  positive 
position  of  the  Federal  Government  Is  be- 
yond any  doubt,  but  It  will  take  much  good 
will  from  all  sides  to  lead  the  negotiations 
between  the  economic  areas  of  the  Common 
Market,  the  other  free  countries  of  Europe, 
the  United  States  and  the  rest  of  the  world 
to  the  desired  successful  end.  We  are  happy 
about  the  fact  that  hate  and  envy  among 
the  people  of  the  free  world  are  diminishing. 
We  must  work  and  see  that  no  new  rivalry 
will  emerge,  rivalry  concerning  the  leading 
role  In  continental  Europe  or  Just  rivalry 
concerning  the  first  place  among  equal 
partners.  There  Is  no  place  for  mistrust  of 
this  kind  when  we  reach  a  point  where  peo- 
ple come  together  and  governments  work 
together. 

It  was  a  fertile  idea  to  have  in  OEEC  all 
countries,  big  and  small,  rich  or  poor — even 
victors   and   losers    of   the   war — sitting   to- 
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gether  as  equals  among  equals  to  arraixge 
our  matters.     There  should  be  no  question 
of  who  was  a  bettor  friend  of  the  other.     It 
Is  an  unbearable  tbonght  to  anticipate  that 
today  the  favor  of  one  partner  can  be  paid 
for  antoiB&tlcaUy   only   by   the   dlsCavvn-  off 
another  partner.    The   Cammon    Market  Is 
very  well  aa.  Its  tray  to   becoming  a  weU- 
tMXofi  orgaulzaUou  of  states — mainly  in  the 
economic  field.     In  the  political  and  mili- 
tary field  there  is  at  least  a  conviction  which 
Is  held   In    common    In    Its   basic   features. 
This  Is  eo  far  a  benefiting  factor.     But  It 
wlU  last  only   If  the   pollUcal  structiire  oC 
Europe  vlU  mattire  at  the  same  time.     This 
structure  will  not  grow  automatically  out 
of  the  progress  of  economic  Integration;  it 
makes  necessary  aa  original  political  incli- 
nation.    Only  then  can  the  Common  Market 
get  free  from  the  reproach  that  It  discrimi- 
nates against  others.     It  will  not  and  should 
not  be  the  Idea  of  a  cloeer  cooperation  of 
some  countries  to  do  harm  to  other  coun- 
tries.   For    myself,    I    can    claim    to    have 
pointed  out  this  view  at  the  right  time,  es- 
pecially to  the  United  States.     Ttie  Common 
Market,  after  all,  will  be  more  than  just  a 
customs  union,  aa  claim  those  who  look  at 
It  as  just  an  enlaiiged  home  market.     It  is 
a  common  market  and  there  is  nothlog — 
really  nothing— which  could  justify  Its  sep- 
aration from  the  outside  In  the  long  rtm.     It 
would  be  bad  If  a  common  market  would 
degenerate  to  a  market  which    is   satisfied 
with  Itself.     It  Is  not  new — and  we  all  were 
aware  of  It — that  the  costoms  union  meant 
remarkable     preferences     to     Its    members. 
But  when  we  strive  toward  the  goal  of  In- 
tensifying the  world  economy,  ve  must  draw 
our  conclusions  as  early  as  possible;  namely, 
that  a  too  Individual  existence  of  a  partner- 
ship Is  basically  no  better  than  the  Isola- 
tionism   of   national   economic    areas.    T^ 
faster   the   eocmomlc    union    progresses,    the 
more  it  to  necessary  to  remove  the  pressure 
for  isolation  from  the  outside.     On  the  con- 
trary, the  Common  Market  shoxild  make  It  a 
point  to  use  every  occasion  to  measure  its 
own  power  and  potential  with  the  outside. 
Supranational  regionalism  Is  worse  than  a 
national  one,  because  It  comes  In  a  modem 
package  and  pretends  to  have  a  good  con- 
science.    When  I  ask  myself  which  altcma- 
tlves  we  have,  my  decision  Is  quickly  made. 
Let  us  take  a  look  at  today's  world. 

UMCLASSmXD 

"While  Europe's  poslUan  In  trade  aikl  fi- 
nancial policy  is  growing  stronger  all  ttes 
time,  tbe  United  States  Is  rendering  the  ma- 
jor portion  at  ecoiK>mlc  and  military  aid  to 
the  free  world.  Nslther  today  nor  in  the 
forssseable  future  wlU  Europe  be  able  to 
take  the  place  of  the  United  States  In  this 
reject.  If  we  were  aiming  at  a  compensa- 
tion between  Europe  and  the  United  States 
by  merely  financial  means,  thto  would — in  the 
best  poBslt>le  case — be  only  an  Interim  solu- 
tion. A  harmonic  and  organic  balance  of  a 
future  world  economy  could  not  be  guaran- 
teed in  this  manner.  Nothing,  therefore, 
«eems  more  appropriate  than  U>  aim  at  a 
solution  which  will  become  the  final  solution. 
We  must  see  to  It  that  the  Bow  of  trade  cor- 
responds to  the  flow  of  capital,  taiat  the  Eu- 
ropean governments  seriously  explore  all  pos- 
sibilities of  how  to  make  allowance  to  the 
desire  for  mutual  assistance  In  the  Atlantic 
cooperation  during  the  future  economic  pol- 
icy negotiations.  Even  though  In  connec- 
tion with  Marshall  plan  aid  economic  co- 
operation between  peoples  Is  asked  for.  we 
»re  not  as  shortsighted  as  to  forget  that  this 
l8  only  part  of  the  relations  between  states 
and  counti/les.  Politics  have  to  Include  all 
phases  of  }lfe.  And  the  better  politics  are 
able  to  take  care  of  this,  the  more  peacefully 
the  world  and  the  people  In  It  will  be  joined, 
our  future  decisions  will  have  to  be  borne  by 
the  Inner  obligation  to  assist  each  other, 
under  the  present  obligation  and  determlna- 
^tlon  for  solidarity  of  the  West,  politics  are 


a  continual  giving  and  receiving.  George 
Marshall  wanted  to  educate  us  toward  this 
approach. 

"During  our  tlarkest  honr  the  American 
nation  set  an  example  for  us  on  the  meaning 
of  ooUdarlty.  Let  me,  dear  Mrs.  Marshall 
thochverehrte).  add  a  personal  confession. 
I  am  standing  here  not  only  as  the  chief  of 
the  Federal  Government  but  even  more  as 
the  man,  the  politician,  who  was  particularly 
close  In  the  fateful  year  of  the  beginning  of 
the  Marshall  plan  to  your  husband — the  per- 
sonality who  has  so  well  deserved  of  his 
country  and  o*  the  whole  world,  and  his 
asBodates  (let  me  mention  only  Paul  Hof- 
mann  as  one  out  of  many ) . 

"I  am  proud  and  grateful  if  I  may  be  con- 
vinced to  have  done  justice  to  the  spirit, 
the  conceptions  and  the  alms  of  George  Mar- 
shall. If  we  do  not  want  to  perish  from 
history,  the  name  and  figure  of  George  Mar- 
shall must  remain  an  obligation  and  an  In- 
spiration for  the  free  world,  particularly 
for  us  Germans.    He  is  unforgotten." 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett,  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the  House 
had  passed,  without  amendment,  the 
joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  137)  author- 
izing the  Commission  established  to  re- 
port upon  the  assassination  of  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance and  testimony  of  witnesses  and  the 
production  of  evidence. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bUI  (HJl.  1395)  for 
the  relief  of  Rear  Adm.  Walter  B. 
Davidson. 

The  message  further  announced  that 
the  House  had  disagreed  to  the  amend- 
ments of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  CHJl. 
9139)  malring  appropriations  for  mili- 
tary construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  tor  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
SO,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes;  agreed 
to  the  conference  asked  by  the  Senate 
on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr.  Shkfpasd. 
Mr.  Sixes.  Mr.  Cahhoh.  Mr.  Johas,  and 
Mr.  Cn)ERBEBG  were  appointed  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  at  the  c<m- 
ference. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  disagreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  9140) 
mAking  aw>ropriatlons  for  certain  dvil 
functions  administered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  St  Lawrence 
Seaway  Development  Corporation,  the 
Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  certain 
river  basin  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other 
purposes:  agreed  to  the  confereiKe  asked 
by  the  Senate  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  thereon,  and  that  Mr. 
Cannon,  Mr.  Kir  wan.  Mr.  Pogabtt,  Mr. 
Jknsin.  and  Mr.  Piluon  were  appointed 
managers  on  the  part  of  the  House  at 
the  conference. 


HIGHER     EDUCATION     PACIUnES 
ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 


Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  author- 
ize assistance  to  public  and  other  non- 
profit institutions  of  higher  education 
in  financing  the  construction,  rehabili- 
tation, or  improvement  of  needed  aca- 
demic and  related  facilities  in  undergrad- 
uate and  graduate  institutions, 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  Mr.  President, 
while  I  have  the  floor,  I  should  like  to 
compliment  the  conferees  of  the  Senate 
on  the  bill  encompassed  in  the  pending 
conference  report.  As  I  understand  the 
conference  report  on  the  Higher  Educa- 
tion Pacilities  Act,  this  is  one  of  the 
many  education  proposal*  before  the 
Senate.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
important  activities  to  come  before  the 
Senate  and  before  the  country. 

I  was  quite  interested  this  morning,  in 
a  briefing  on  other  subjects,  to  hear 
mentioned  that  our  competitors  and  an- 
tagonists, the  Russians,  are  spending  al- 
most twice  as  much  of  their  gross 
national  product  on  education  as  this 
country  is. 

I  predict  that  history  will  show  that  it 
is  in  this  area  that  the  real  struggle 
will  be  determined — whether  or  not  we 
do  what  needs  to  be  done  for  the  youth 
of  this  country  in  training  and  prepu*- 
ing  them  for  the  kind  of  world  in  which 
we  live  and  shall  live. 

I  compliment  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon for  guiding  this,  iind  another  bill  in 
the  same  area,  to  what  appears  to  be 
completi<m  and  enactment.  I  shall  sup- 
port the  oonferenoe  report.  I  think  this 
is  a  very  good  start,  at  least,  and  a  good 
Christmas  present  for  a  period  when 
we  have  long  been  suffering  delay  in 
other  legislative  matters. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  very  much.  Senators 
have  just  listened  to  one  of  the  great 
educators  of  America,  who  not  only  is 
a  former  president  of  the  University  of 
Arkansas,  but  the  author  of  the  Pul- 
bright  program  in  the  field  of  education. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  program  passed  by 
the  Congress  in  our  generation  that  has 
meant  so  much  to  so  many  young  people 
in  ttiis  country  as  the  Fulbright  pro- 
gram. 

I  appreciate  very  much  his  support  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FULBRIGHT.  I  appreciate  the 
words  of  the  Senator.  I  realize  that  in 
this  field,  because  of  other  questions,  this 
is  an  especially  difficult  matter  to  get 
through  conference.  Not  because  of  the 
merits  of  the  bill,  but  for  what  I  could 
say  are  irrelevant  reasons,  although  they 
are  not  entirely  irrelevant,  it  has  been 
especially  difficult  to  move  forward.  I 
think  it  Is  a  great  accomplishment  to 
bring  two  bills  in  the  field  of  education 
to  completion  just  before  adjournment. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  rise  for 
the  purpose  of  urging  the  Senate  to  re- 
ject the  conference  report.  I  do  so  be- 
cause, under  the  parliamentary  situa- 
tion which  exists,  the  Senate  cannot  ask 
for  another  conference  with  the  House 
on  the  so-called  higher  education  bill 
and  Instruct  its  conferees  to  insist  upon 
the  retention  in  another  conference  of 
the  Cooper-Ervin  judicial  review  amend- 
ment until  this  is  done.    It  would  be  my 
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purpose  to  request  a  second  conference 
with  the  House  on  the  bill,  and  to  have 
the  Senate  instruct  its  conferees  to  Insist 
upon  the  inclusion  of  the  Judicial  review 
amendment,  if  the  Senate  should  reject 
the  conference  repKjrt. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  CoopiRl  and  I  are  deeply 
grateful  to  our  friend  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse! 
for  the  many  courtesies  which  he  has 
extended  to  us  in  connection  with  this 
matter,  and  for  giving  us  ample  opportu- 
nity to  advocate  the  wisdom  of  adopting 
our  judicial  review  amendment. 

I  also  appreciate  very  much  the  state- 
ment the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  made  with  reference  to  our  de- 
votion to  the  cause  of  education. 

As  a  member  of  the  school  board  in  my 
hometown,  as  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Legislature,  as  a  member  of 
the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  and  Davidson  College, 
and  as  a  Member  of  the  Congress,  I  have 
consistently  supported  all  programs  for 
education,  other  than  the  program  em- 
bodied in  the  higher  education  bill.  I 
have  opposed  this  program  because  I 
believe  that  this  bill,  as  it  was  phrased 
at  the  last  session  of  Congress,  and  as  it 
is  phrased  at  present,  gives  religious  de- 
nominations access  to  the  Federal  Treas- 
ury for  the  purpose  of  financing  schools 
owned  and  operated  by  them.  I  con- 
ceive this  to  be  a  violation  of  the  provi- 
sions of  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  which  de- 
clares that — 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  that  if  I 
were  not  convinced  that  the  House  would 
not  pass  a  judicial  review  bill  in  this 
field  without  some  pressure  being  ex- 
erted upon  its  Members  by  the  Senate, 
I  would  agree  with  him  that  it  would 
perhaps  be  a  better  way  to  handle  the 
problem  to  adopt  a  specific  law  in  the 
natiu-e  of  the  biU  introduced  by  him  and 
our  distinguished  colleague  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [  Mr.  Clark  ] .  How- 
ever, the  question  whether  authorization 
bills  of  this  nature,  and  appropriation 
bills  Implementing  such  authorization 
bills,  violate  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  has  arisen  every  time  one 
of  these  bills  has  been  presented  to  Con- 
gress. 

The  very  department  which  would 
administer  these  bills,  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 
has  stated  that  it  has  grave  doubts  as  to 
whether  a  judicial  review  of  this  question 
could  be  obtained  under  existing  law, 
because  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  In  the  case  of  Massachusetts 
against  Mellon,  which  is  reported  in  262 
U5.  447. 

When  this  bill  was  originally  pre- 
sented to  the  House  drafting  subcom- 
mittee, it  contained  a  provision  for  a 
judicial  review  of  the  constitutionality 
of  grants  and  loans  to  be  made  imder  the 
bill. 

The  proponents  of  the  bill  in  the  House 
waged  an  all-out  effort  to  remove  that 


provision  from  the  bill  in  its  original 
form,  and  were  successful  In  that  en- 
deavor. The  proponents  of  the  bill  have 
fought  on  every  occasion  to  make  it  as 
certain  as  they  possibly  can  that  there 
shall  be  no  judicial  review  of  grants  or 
loans  to  church-owned,  operated,  or 
controlled  colleges  and  universities  under 
the  provisions  of  the  bill. 

Therefore,  I  believe  the  only  chance 
that  the  American  taxpayers  have  to  de- 
termine whether  the  provisions  in  the 
bill  controvene  the  first  amendment,  in- 
sofar as  they  apply  to  church-owned, 
operated,  or  controlled  colleges  and  uni- 
versities, is  to  have  such  a  provision  writ- 
ten into  the  bill  Itself. 

I  am  convinced  that  if  a  judicial  re- 
view amendment  Is  not  written  into  the 
higher  education  bill,  the  American  tax- 
payers will  have  great  difficulty  in  ob- 
taining an  adjudication  from  any  court 
as  to  whether  or  not  the  provisions  of 
the  bill  authorizing  grants  and  loans  to 
church-owned,  operated,  or  controlled 
colleges  and  universities  are  constitu- 
tional imder  the  first  amendment  to  the 
Constitution. 

I  do  not  have  any  faith  that  the  case 
now  pending  in  the  Maryland  court,  in- 
volving grants  or  loans  of  State  funds  to 
religious  colleges  will  reach  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States.  The  reason 
why  I  have  no  faith  in  that  taking  place 
arises  from  the  fact  that  in  recent  years, 
namely,  since  the  Everson  decision  was 
handed  down.  State  courts  have  ordi- 
narily held  that  financial  aid  from  States 
to  religious  institutions  violates  State 
constitutions,  and  have  ordinarily  re- 
frained from  passihg  on  the  Federal 
question.  I  infer  this  to  be  so  because 
of  the  disapproval  by  State  courts  of 
the  obviously  incorrect  determination  of 
the  Everson  case  that  the  use  of  State 
tax  moneys  to  reimburse  parents  for  the 
cost  of  transporting  their  children  to 
church  schools  does  not  offend  the  first 
amendment. 

The  only  recent  State  court  decision 
which  passed  on  the  Federal  question  Is 
the  case  of  Swart  against  South  Burling- 
ton Town  School  District.  This  is  a 
decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ver- 
mont, which  is  reported  in  167  Atlantic, 
2d  series,  at  page  514. 

The  decision  in  the  Everson  case, 
which  upheld  the  State  law  authorizing 
reimbursement  to  parents  for  the  trans- 
portation costs  they  Incurred  in  trans- 
porting their  children  to  parochial 
schools,  was  a  5  to  4  decision.  The  ma- 
jority in  the  Everson  case  stated  that 
that  State  law  was  at  the  verge  of  the 
Constitution. 

If  that  statute  went  to  the  verge  of  the 
Constitution,  certainly  a  statute  which 
would  authorize  the  appropriation  of 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  con- 
struct buildings  for  church  owned  or  con- 
trolled or  operated  colleges  and  universi- 
ties would  go  far  beyond  the  verge  of  the 
Constitution. 

I  say  that  the  Senate  should  reject  the 
conference  report  so  that  a  request  may 
be  made  for  another  conference,  and  so 
that  the  Senate  conferees  may  be  In- 
structed to  insist  at  the  other  confer- 
ence upon  the  inclusion  of  the  judicial 


review  amendment  in  the  bUl.  if  that 
Is  done,  the  House  will  know  that  the 
Senate  wants  the  question  of  constitu- 
tionality settled,  and  settled  speedily,  it 
It  necessary  for  us  to  do  this  If  we  wish  to 
make  it  certain  that  congressional  ap- 
propriations for  educational  pm-poses 
are  consistent  with  the  first  amendment. 

The  great  cases  dealing  with  this  sub- 
ject were  discussed  by  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  and  myself  during  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  upon  its  merits.  I 
call  attention  at  this  time  to  only  one 
or  two  cases  dealing  with  the  merits  of 
the  situation.  I  wish  to  refer  briefly  to 
the  Everson  case.  330  U.S.  1,  as  follows: 

The  establishment  of  religion  clause  of  the 
first  amendment  means  at  least  this:  Neither 
a  State  nor  the  Federal  Government  can  set 
up  a  church.  Neither  can  pass  laws  which 
aid  one  religion,  aid  all  religions,  or  prefer 
one  religion  over  another.  •  •  •  No  tax  In 
any  amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to 
support  any  religious  activities  or  Institu- 
tions, whatever  they  may  be  called  or  what- 
ever form  they  may  adopt  to  teach  or  prac- 
tice religion.  Neither  a  State  nor  the  Fed- 
eral Government  can,  openly  or  secretly,  par- 
ticipate In  the  affairs  of  any  religious  orga- 
nizations or  groups  and  vice  versa.  In  the 
words  of  Jefferson,  the  clause  against  estab- 
lishment of  religion  by  law  was  Intended  to 
erect  "a  wall  of  separation  between  church 
and  state""  •  •  ♦. 

The  most  recent  case  dealing  with  the 
merits  of  this  subject  is  Abington  School 
District  against  Schempp,  which  was  de- 
cided on  June  19  of  this  year.  I  wish 
to  read  one  passage  from  that  decision. 

I  read  an  except  from  the  concurring 
opinion  of  Mr.  Justice  Douglas  In  the 
case  of  Abington  School  District  against 
Schempp : 

But  the  establishment  clause  Is  not  limited 
to  precluding  the  State  Itself  from  conduct- 
ing religious  exercises.  It  also  forbids  the 
State  to  employ  its  facilities  or  funds  in  a 
way  that  gives  any  church,  or  all  churches, 
greater  strength  In  our  society  than  It  would 
have  by  relying  on  its  members  alone.  Thus, 
the  present  regimes  must  fall  under  that 
clause  for  the  additional  reason  that  public 
funds,  though  small  in  amount,  are  being 
used  to  promote  a  religious  exercise. 
Through  the  mechanism  of  the  State,  all 
of  the  people  are  being  required  to  finance 
a  religious  exercise  that  only  some  of  the 
people  want  and  that  violates  the  sensibili- 
ties of  others. 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any 
institution  is  to  finance  it;  and  this  truth 
is  reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups 
for  public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Financing  a  church  either  In  its 
strictly  religious  activities  or  In  its  other 
activities  is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  establishment  clause.  Budg- 
ets for  one  activity  may  be  technically 
separable  from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
institution  is  an  inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  Is  strengthened  in  pros- 
elytizing when  it  Is  strengthened  in  any 
department  by  contributions  from  other 
than  Its  own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  public  funds  expended:  as 
this  case  illustrates,  it  Is  the  use  to  which 
public  funds  are  put  that  is  controlling.  For 
the  first  amendment  does  not  say  that  some 
forms  of  establishment  are  allowed:  it  says 
that  "no  law  respecting  an  esUbllshment  of 
religion"  shall  be  made.  What  may  not  be 
done  directly  may  not  be  done  indirectly  lest 
the  establishment  clause  become  a  mockery. 
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The  bill  Is  wholly  inconsistent  with 
the  declaration  made  by  Mr.  Justice 
Douglas  in  that  statement,  because  it 
attempts  to  divorce  the  supF>osed  secular 
activities  of  church  colleges  and  univer- 
sities from  their  religious  activities,  and 
to  provide  for  financial  support  from 
the  Federal  Treasury  only  for  their  secu- 
lar activities.  As  Mr.  Justice  Douglas 
said  In  the  Abington  case,  and  as  the 
Supreme  Court  said  in  the  case  of  Zor- 
ach  v.  Clauson.  343  U.S.  306,  and  Mc- 
Collum  V.  Board  of  Education.  333  U.S. 
203,  that  cannot  be  done. 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  the 
first  amendment  prohibits  either  the 
Pedeial  Government  or  the  State  gov- 
ernment from  assisting  institutions  of 
learning  which  blend  religious  and  secu- 
lar instruction.  This  being  true,  the 
proponents  of  this  bill  base  their  con- 
tention of  its  constitutionality  upon  the 
theory  that  Congress  can  separate  what 
it  calls  the  nonreligious,  irreligious,  or 
unreligious  activities  of  a  religious  in- 
stitution from  its  religious  activities  and 
finance  the  former  but  not  the  latter. 
This  is  exactly  what  the  Supreme  Court 
has  said  cannot  be  done.  The  constitu- 
tionality actually  rests  upon  the  question 
whether  the  grant  or  the  loan  is  made 
to  church-owned  or  controlled  or  oper- 
ated college  or  university. 

A  number  of  recent  decisions  on  this 
subject  have  been  handed  down  in  the 
State  coui-ts.  One  of  the  most  illuminat- 
ing of  them  Is  the  case  of  DIckman 
against  School  District  No.  62-C,  Oregon 
City.  This  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Oregon  is  reported  In  366  Pacif- 
ic 2d  series  533.  The  Constitution  of 
Oregon  provides  that  public  money  may 
not  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  any  reli- 
gious institution.  The  Supreme  Court  of 
Oregon  held  in  this  most  lucid  decision 
that  under  that  provision  it  was  uncon- 
stitutional for  the  State  of  Oregon  even 
to  furnish  secular  textbooks  to  be  used 
for  instruction  in  secular  subjects  in  a 
religious  school. 

In  the  Swart  case,  to  which  I  alluded 
a  moment  ago.  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Vermont  held  that  it  was  an  unconstitu- 
tional blending  of  secular  and  religious 
instruction  under  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
for  the  State  of  Vermont  to  pay  tax 
moneys  to  religious  schools  for  providing 
secular  Instruction  in  such  schools  to 
nigh  school  students.  These  things  being 
true,  it  is  manifest  that  the  bill  offends 
the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

I  believe  that  the  able  and  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse  1  puts  the  same  construction  on 
the  Mellon  case  that  I  do.  Some  persons 
construe  the  Mellon  case  to  reach  a 
ridiculous  conclusion.  They  assert  that 
those  who  drafted  and  ratified  the  Con- 
stitution provided  that  Congress  shall 
make  no  law  respecting  the  establish- 
ment of  religion,  but  decreed  that  the 
same  Constitution  disables  Congress 
irom  passing  any  law  which  would  con- 
fer upon  Federal  courts  the  power  to 
determine  whether  that  prohibition  of 
the  Constitution  Is  being  violated.  With 
all  due  respect  to  those  who  take  that 
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position,  I  must  say  that  such  assertion 
does  not  give  any  credit  to  the  intelli- 
gence of  those  who  drafted  and  ratified 
the  Constitution. 

The  reason  why  I  say  there  should  be 
a  judicial  review  amendment  written  into 
the  bill  is  the  uncertainty  that  has  been 
engendered  in  the  minds  of  many  per- 
sons concerning  the  interpretation  of 
Massachusetts  v.  Mellon,  262  U.S.  447. 
That  decision  Illustrates  the  fact  that 
sometimes  judges  emulate  the  example 
of  Senators  and  talk  too  much. 

The  only  point  in  this  case  which  has 
any  relevancy  for  us  is  the  portion  of  the 
decision  which  Involves  the  claim  set 
forth  by  Mrs.  Frothingham.  an  individ- 
ual plaintiff.  Mrs.  Frothingham  merely 
sued  as  an  individual  to  enjoin  the  execu- 
tion of  an  appropriation  of  Federal  funds 
for  grants  to  the  States  for  maternal 
benefits. 

She  did  not  sue  on  behalf  of  all  the 
taxpayers.  She  did  not  sue  on  behalf  of 
a  class  of  taxpayers.  She  sued  merely 
for  her  individual  benefit  and  asked  that 
the  appropriation  of  Congress  for  this 
purpose  be  adjudged  a  violation  of  the 
Constitution.  The  Coiut  held — and  I  be- 
lieve quite  properly  held— that,  under 
existing  laws,  applicable  to  a  plaintiff 
seeking  equitable  relief  in  the  form  of  an 
injunction,  she  failed  to  make  a  case  in 
her  complaint. 

The  relevant  portion  of  the  opinion, 
and  the  only  portion  which  is  not  obiter 
dicta,  is  to  be  found  on  page  487  of  the 
opinion,  as  follows: 

But  the  relation  of  a  taxpayer  of  the 
United  States  to  the  Federal  Government 
is  very  different.  His  interest  In  the  moneys 
or  the  Treasury— partly  realized  from  taxa- 
tion and  partly  from  other  sources — Is  shared 
with  mUllons  of  others;  is  comparatively 
minute  and  indeterminable;  and  the  effect 
upon  future  taxation,  of  any  payment  out  of 
the  funds,  so  remote,  fluctuating,  and  uncer- 
tain, that  no  basis  Is  afforded  for  an  appeal 
to  the  pi-eventlve  powers  of  a  court  of  equity. 

When  all  is  said,  this  decision  merely 
recognizes  and  enforces  the  well- 
established  proposition  that  under  exist- 
ing procedure  when  a  plaintiff  seeks 
injunctive  relief  in  a  Federal  court,  he 
must  show  that  it  is  necessary  for  the 
court  to  issue  an  injunction,  as  prayed 
by  him,  to  prevent  him  from  suffering 
liTeparable  injury.  That  is  as  far  as  the 
decision  of  the  Court  actually  goes. 

However,  the  Court  proceeded  further 
to  say,  by  way  of  dicta,  that  if  one  tax- 
payer could  sue  to  enjoin  the  execution 
of  one  appropriation,  other  taxpayers 
could  sue  to  enjoin  the  execution  of  all 
other  appropriations,  and  that  this  would 
make  it  dlflicult  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  operate.  When  the  Mellon  case 
is  properly  analyzed,  however,  It  simply 
holds  that  since  the  plaintiff  showed  no 
standing  to  sue  for  equitable  relief,  she 
failed  to  state  a  cause  of  action. 

The  argument  that  Congress  cannot 
enact  a  law  which  would  authorize  a 
taxpayer  to  sue  to  enjoin  the  consumma- 
tion of  a  specific  grant  or  specific  loan  is 
wholly  inconsistent  with  many  decisions 
of  the  Supreme  Court. 

Let  me  call  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate to  what  the  Supreme  Court  said  on 
this  point  in  the  case  of  Nashville.  C.  A 


St.  L.  Railway  v.  Wallace,  288  U.S.  249, 
I  read  from  page  259 : 

After  the  jurisdictional  statement  re- 
quired by  Rule  12  was  submitted,  this  Court. 
In  ordering  the  cause  set  down  for  argument. 
Invited  the  attention  of  counsel  to  the 
question  "whether  a  case  or  controversy  Is 
presented  In  view  of  the  nature  of  the  pro- 
ceedings In  the  State  court."  This  pre- 
liminary question,  which  has  been  elabo- 
rately briefed  and  argued,  must  first  be  con- 
sidered, for  the  Judicial  power  with  which 
this  Court  Is  Invested  by  arUcle  3,  section  1, 
of  the  Constitution,  extends  by  article  3. 
section  2,  only  to  "cases"  and  "controver- 
sies"; if  no  "case"  or  "controversy"  is  pre- 
sented for  decision,  we  are  without  power  to 
review  the  decree  of  the  court  below. 

Mr.  President,  under  this  statement 
a  suit  which  challenges  the  validity,  un- 
der the  first  amendment,  of  the  use  of 
State  funds  or  property  for  religious 
purposes  constitutes  a  case  or  contro- 
versy within  the  meaning  of  the  judi- 
ciary article  of  the  Constitution.  If  this 
were  not  so.  the  Supreme  Court  could 
not  have  reviewed,  as  it  did  the  State 
action  involved  in  Everson  v.  Board  of 
Education,  330  U.S.  1;  Zorach  v.  Clau- 
son. 343  U.S.  306;  McCollum  v.  Board  of 
Education,  333  U.S.  203;  Engel  v.  Vitale, 
370  U.S.  421;  and  Abington  School  Dis- 
trict V.  Schempp,  handed  down  on  June 
17,  1963. 

So  the  fact  that  the  Supreme  Court 
reviewed  these  five  cases  to  determine 
whether  the  use  of  the  State  fimds  or 
State  property  involved  in  them  violated 
the  first  amendment  shows  that  each 
of  them  constituted  a  case  or  contro- 
versy within  the  meaning  of  the  Judi- 
ciary article  of  the  Constitution;  that  Is, 
Article  3. 

It  Is  well  to  remember  that  the  lower 
Federal  courts  owe  their  existence  to 
Congress,  and  that  Congress  can  confer 
upon  them  jurisdiction  to  determine  any 
case  or  controversy  which  involves  the 
construction  of  a  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States.  I  could 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  read  a 
great  many  decisions  to  show  exactly 
what  a  case  or  controversy  is  within 
the  purview  of  the  judiciary  article  of 
the  Constitution.  A  case  or  controversy 
arises,  under  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States,  whenever  the  interpreta- 
tion of  a  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States  is  necessary  in  order 
to  determine  conflicting  claims  of  rights 
of  adverse  litigants. 

Those  who  deny  the  power  of  Congress 
to  provide  for  a  judicial  review  of  the 
constitutionality  of  grants  or  loans  to 
church-owned  or  church -operated  or 
church -controlled  colleges  or  universities 
base  their  claim  fundamentally  on  the 
proposition  that  no  one  has  standing  to 
sue. 

As  I  construe  the  statements  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr. 
Morse]  and  the  provisions  of  the  bill 
which  he  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  have  introduced, 
which  calls  for  such  judicial  review.  I 
infer  that  he  does  not  accept  this  con- 
clusion, but.  Instead,  accepts  the  con- 
clusion that  Congress  can  authorize  a 
suit  to  be  brought  to  determine  this  ques- 
tion. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  wlU  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  RiM- 
COFF  In  the  chair).  Does  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  jrleld  to  the  Senator 
from  Oregon? 

Mr.ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.   The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  correctly  states  my  position. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes;  that  is  what  I 
imderstood. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  why  I  think  the 
Morse-Clark  bill  should  be  passed. 

Mr.  HILL.       Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield  to 
me? 
Mr.ERVIN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  HILL.    TTien  why  not  put  that 
provision  in  this  bill? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  exactly  what  I 
say  should  be  done;  and  that  Is  where 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  and  I  disagree 
as  to  what  is  the  wise  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  wants  to  lock  the  door  before 
the  horse  gets  out;  is  that  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Yes.  whereas  the  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  wants  to  lasso  the  horse 
after  it  has  gotten  out  on  the  range — 
and  on  the  range  controlled  by  the  House 
of  Representatives,  rather  than  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  reason  why  I  am 
not  in  favor  of  putting  that  provision 
In  this  bill  is  that  I  try  to  be  an  apt 
student  of  my  great  parliamentary 
teacher,  the  Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr. 
Hnx].  I  know  very  well  what  would 
happen  to  this  proposed  legislation  if  we 
tried  to  proceed  In  that  way.  But  I 
think  in  due  course  of  time  we  will  pass 
the  Morse-Clark  bill. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  hope  so,  because  I  be- 
lieve it  is  a  well-phrased  bill.  But  I 
believe  we  would  have  to  convert  a  ma- 
jority of  the  435  Representatives  before 
we  could  secure  passage  of  the  bill.  I 
am  not  so  certain  that  they  are  susceptl- 
bie  to  conversion  on  this  specific  point 
Mr.  HTT.Ii.  When  the  Senator  says. 
"In  due  course  of  time,"  how  much  time 
Is  that?  Has  not  provision  been  in  the 
Constitution  since  1787? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  written  in  as  the 
first  amendment. 

Mr.   HILL.    Yes.  which  was  adopted 
very   shortly   after   ratification   of    the 
Constitution. 
Mr.  ERVIN.    In  1791. 
-     Mr.  HILL.    In  1791? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  was 
firawn  up  by  the  Congress  which  assem- 
bled in  1789. 

Mr.  HILL.  The  amendment  became 
effective  in  1791;  is  that  not  correct? 

Mr.  ERVIN.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HILL.    That  Is  172  years  ago. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  It  was  written  in  the 
first  amendment  because  the  people  of 
many  States — notably  the  States  of 
Maryland,  Massachusetts.  New  York, 
North  Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Georgia, 
and  Virginia— had  been  fighting  over 
that  very  question  before  and  after  the 
Revolutionary  War.  The  people  wrote 
the  amendment  into  the  Constitution  to 
put  an  end  to  that  fight.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  should  have  to  wage  that  same 
fight  in  the  year  1963,  since  the  question 
was  supposed  to  have  been  settled  in 
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1791.  when  the  first  amendment  was 
written  Into  the  Constitution.  But  we 
•hall  have  to  renew  and  repeat  the  con- 
troversy at  every  session  of  Congress 
unless  the  Federal  courts  place  an  au- 
thoritative interpretation  upon  the  es- 
tablishment of  religion  clause  of  the  first 
amendment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Action  was  taken  under 
the  leadership  of  Thomas  Jefferson  and 
James  Madison,  was  it  not? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Exactly.  James  Madi- 
son drew  the  first  amendment  in  order 
to  make  clear  that  what  the  people  of 
Virginia  had  written  into  the  Virginia 
Statute  for  Religious  Liberty  should  be 
a  part  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  namely,  that  people  should  not 
be  taxed  to  support  the  dissemination 
of  religious  opinions  which  they  did  not 
believe. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Does 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Alabama? 
Mr.  ERVIN.  I  am  glad  to  yield. 
Mr.  HELL.  James  Madison  carried 
forward  the  effort  to  a  successful  con- 
clusion and  victory.  He  got  into  a  battle 
which  Thomas  Jefferson  had  been  wag- 
ing prior  thereto,  is  that  not  true? 

Mr.  ERVIN.  That  is  true.  Thomas 
Jefferson  had  been  fighting  for  a  number 
of  years  to  have  the  Virginia  Statute  of 
Religious  Liberty  written  into  the  law 
of  Virginia.  It  was  a  long  fight,  which 
started  about  1776  when  Virginia  drew 
up  its  first  constitution — after  the  Revo- 
lutionary War  had  started.  Jefferson 
and  Madison  did  not  win  the  battle  until 
1784.  It  took  them  7  years  to  win.  We 
do  not  wish  to  spend  7  more  years  try- 
ing to  persuade  the  House  to  adopt  an 
amendment  which  would  bring  about  a 
determination  as  to  whether  the  House 
and  Senate  are  violating  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  in  passing  bills 
of  this  nature. 

Mr.  HELL.  The  Senator  will  recognize 
as  true,  I  am  sure,  that  if  the  Ervin 
Cooper  amendment  were  retained  in  the 
conference  report,  certain  persuasion 
in  behalf  of  the  amendment  would  re- 
sult which  would  not  perhaps  be  avail- 
able if  the  bill  to  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  referred  went  to  the  House 
by  Itself. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  The  amendment  would 
certainly  operate  both  as  a  carrot  and  as 
a  stick  to  persuade  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives to  act  in  what  I  consider  to 
be  a  righteous  manner.  There  is  nothing 
strange  in  the  Cooper -Ervin  amendment. 
As  a  matter  of  law.  the  amendment  is 
virtually  similar  in  all  respects  save  one 
to  a  rxile  of  procedure  which  has  pre- 
vailed in  Federal  courts  of  equity  from 
time  immemorial.  I  refer  to  the  pro- 
cedure permitting  class  suits  which  was 
originally  embodied  in  the  Federal  Equity 
Rules,  and  which  is  now  incorporated 
in  rule  XXni  of  the  Rules  of  CivU  Proce- 
dure prescribing  the  procedure  of  Federal 
district  courts. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  sub- 
section (a)  of  rule  XXm  of  the  Rules 
of  Civil  Procedure  governing  Federal 
district  courts  may  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 


There  being  no  obJecUon,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

BVLS    X3.    CI.A88    ACTIOnS 

(a)  Representation:  If  persona  consti- 
tuting a  class  are  so  numerous  as  to  make 
It  ImpracUcable  to  bring  them  all  before  the 
court,  such  of  them,  one  or  more,  as  will 
fairly  insure  the  adequate  repreaentetion 
of  aU  may.  on  behaU  of  all,  sue  or  be  sued 
when  the  character  of  the  right  sought  to 
be  enforced  for  or  against  the  class  Is 

(1)  Joint,  or  common,  or  secondary  In  the 
sense  that  the  owner  of  a  primary  right  re- 
fuses to  enforce  that  right  and  a  member  of 
tlie  class  thereby  becomes  entlUed  to  enforce 

(2)  several,  and  the  object  of  the  action 
Is  the  adjudication  of  claims  which  do  or 
may  affect  specific  property  Involved  In  the 
action;  or 

(3)  several,  and  there  Is  a  common  ques- 
Uon  of  law  or  fact  affecting  the  several  rlghu 
and  a  common  relief  Is  sought. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  the  only 
substantial  difference  between  that  rule 
which  permits  the  bringing  of  class 
actions  in  instances  when  all  the  mem- 
bers of  a  class  having  a  common  Interest 
in  the  same  question  of  law  are  too  nu- 
merous to  be  brought  into  court  and  the 
Cooper-Ervin  amendment  is  that  imder 
rule  XXin  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil 
Procedure,  the  Jurisdictional  amount  of 
$10,000  must  be  involved  between  each 
plaintiff  and  the  defendant.  Conse- 
quently the  Cooper-Ervin  amendment, 
for  all  practical  purposes,  would  merely 
amend  rule  XXin.  so  as  to  eliminate  the 
requirement  that  the  jurisdictional 
amount  must  be  shown  to  exist  between 
each  plaintiff  and  the  Federal  Commis- 
sioner of  Education. 

So  the  Cooper-Ervin  amendment  is 
entirely  in  harmony  with  rule  XXin. 
which  is  nothing  but  a  reembodlment  of 
the  previous  Federal  equity  rule  giving 
the  Federal  district  courts  jurisdiction 
of  class  actions. 

There  is  clearly  a  case  or  controversy 
within  the  meaning  of  the  judiciary  arti- 
cle of  the  Constitution  in  any  claim  by  a 
taxpayer  that  a  Federal  official,  whom 
he  seeks  to  sue.  Is  expending  tax  money 
in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  first 
amendment.  By  our  amendment  we 
merely  seek  to  make  certain  that  the 
taxpayer  suing  for  himself  and  all  other 
taxpayers  shall  have  what  we  call  stand- 
ing to  bring  suit. 

The  courts  have  held  in  a  number  of 
cases  that  if  a  controversy  between  ad- 
verse claimants  involves  the  inter- 
pretation of  a  provision  of  the  Federal 
Constitution,  a  provision  of  an  act  of 
Congress,  or  a  provision  of  a  treaty.  Con- 
gress has  the  power  to  confer  upon  the 
Federal  courts  jurisdiction  to  determine 
such  controversy. 

In  many  instances  Congress  has  au- 
thorized the  Federal  Government  to 
bring  suit  in  cases  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  has  no  pecuniary  interest, 
insofar  as  the  old  doctrines  of  equity  are 
concerned,  and  in  which  the  Federal 
Government  would  not  have  power  to 
bring  such  suit  except  for  the  act  of  Con- 
gress. 

I  wish  to  call  attention,  among  other 
things,  to  the  provisions  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act.  which  aUow  the  Attorney 
General  to  bring  a  suit  on  behalf  of  the 
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United  States  to  postpone  a  strike  which 
would  threaten  Injury  to  the  national 
health  or  safety. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  copy 
of  the  pertinent  part  of  this  statute  be 
printed  In  the  Rxcord  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

178.  strikes  subject  to  Injunction;  Inappli- 
cability of  sections  101-115  of  this 
title;    review. 

(a)  Upon  receiving  a  report  from  a  board 
of  Inquiry  the  President  may  direct  the  At- 
torney General  to  petition  any  district  court 
of  the  United  States  having  Jurisdiction  of 
the  parties  to  enjoin  such  strike  or  lock-out 
or  the  continuing  thereof,  and  If  the  court 
finds  that  such  threatened  or  actual  strike  or 
lock-out — 

(I)  affects  an  entire  Industry  or  a  substan- 
tial part  thereof  engaged  In  trade,  commerce. 
transfMDrtatlon,  transmission,  or  communica- 
tion among  the  several  States  or  with  foreign 
nations,  or  engaged  In  the  production  of 
goods  for  commerce:  and 

(II)  If  permitted  to  occur  or  to  continue, 
will  Imperil  the  national  health  or  safety.  It 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  enjoin  any  such 
strike  or  lockout,  or  the  continuing  thereof, 
and  to  make  such  other  orders  as  may  be  ap- 
propriate. 

(b)  In  any  case,  the  provisions  of  sections 
101-115  of  this  title,  shall  not  be  applicable. 

(c)  The  order  or  orders  of  the  court  sliall 
be  subject  to  review  by  the  appropriate 
United  States  court  of  appeals  and  by  the 
Supreme  Court  upon  writ  of  certiorari  or 
certification  as  provided  In  sections  346  and 
347  of  title  28.  (June  23.  1947.  3:17  pjn. 
EDT.  ch.  120,  title  n  208,  61  Stat.  165;  June 
25,  1948.  ch  646  32(a).  62  SUt.  991;  May  24. 
1949,  ch.  139.  127.  68  Stat.  107.) 

Mr.  ERVIN.  "Hie  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  held  that  that  statute 
is  valid;  that  the  citizens  of  the  United 
States  have  a  basic  interest  to  have  im- 
impeded  for  a  period  of  time  production 
in  industries  vital  to  the  national  health 
and  safety;  and  that  Congress  can  give 
the  Attorney  General  standing  to  sue  in 
the  name  of  the  United  States  to  pro- 
tect this  Interest  of  the  citizens.  The 
Supreme  Court  so  held  in  Steelworkers 
V.  United  States.  361  U.S.  39.  I  read 
from  page  43  of  the  opinion  in  that  case: 

But  the  statute  does  recognize  certain 
rights  In  the  public  to  have  unimpeded  for 
a  time  production  in  Industries  vlUl  to  the 
national  health  or  safety.  It  makes  the 
United  States  the  guardian  of  these  rights 
In  litigation. 

A  very  interesting  case  on  this  point 
Is  the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in 
United  States  v.  Raines.  362  U.S.  27, 
which  interprets  the  provision  of  the 
Civil  Rights  Act  of  1957  authorizing  the 
Attorney  General  to  sue  to  vindicate  the 
private  constitutional  rights  of  citizens 
who  are  denied  the  right  to  register  and 
vote.  I  caU  attention  to  this  statement 
by  the  Supreme  Court  in  that  case: 

It  Is  urged  that  it  Is  beyond  the  power  of 
Congress  to  authorize  the  United  States  to 
bring  this  action  In  support  of  private  con- 
stitutional rights,  but  there  Is  the  highest 
public  interest  In  the  due  observance  of  all 
the  constitutional  guarantees.  Including 
those  that  bear  the  most  directly  on  private 
"ghts.  and  we  think  It  perfectly  competent 
for  Congress  to  authorize  the  United  States 
to  be  the  guardian  of  that  public  Interest 
In  a  suit  for  Injunctive  relief. 
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There  Is  another  Interesting  case  on 
this  point  which  holds  that  Congress  can 
confer  upon  the  Federal  courts  juris- 
diction to  entertain  a  suit  in  which  a 
State  challenges  the  constitutionality  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Hatch  Act  insofar 
as  the  act  requires  the  reduction  of 
grants  to  the  States  for  highway  pur- 
poses for  violation  of  the  provisions  of 
that  act. 

I  refer  to  the  case  of  Oklahoma  v. 
Civil  Service  Commission.  330  U.S.  127. 
In  this  case  the  Court  held  that  Congress 
acted  within  its  constitutional  author- 
ity to  regulate  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
Federal  courts  when  It  enacted  section 
12(c)  of  the  Hatch  Act,  conferring  upon 
States  the  power  to  challenge  the  con- 
stitutionality of  provisions  of  the  Hatch 
Act  decreasing  grants  to  States  for  re- 
taining In  their  service  State  employees 
guilty  of  violating  the  Hatch  Act, 

Since  a  grant  is  something  in  which 
nobody  has  any  property  right  of  any 
character,  this  case  is  a  recognition  of 
the  constitutional  power  of  Congress  to 
confer  a  standing  to  sue  upon  a  legal  en- 
tity; namely,  a  State,  even  in  the  at>sence 
of  any  title  to  moneys  which  are  to  be 
covered  by  a  prospective  grant  out  of  the 
Federal  Treasury. 

We  find,  upon  consideration  of  recent 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  that  the  Court  has  recog- 
nized that  not  only  can  Congress  confer 
upon  the  Federal  Government  the  right 
to  sue  as  guardian  of  the  legal  rights  of 
citizens  of  the  United  States  and  upon 
the  State  the  legal  right  to  sue  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  the  full  amoimt  of  a 
prospective  grant  to  the  State,  but  also 
that  Congress  can  confer  such  a  right 
upon  individuals,  having  no  property 
right  in  the  subject  of  the  action.  One 
of  the  most  Interesting  cases  on  this 
point  is  Anti-Fascist  Committee  v.  Mc- 
Grath.  341  U.S..  123.  In  this  case  there 
is  a  very  Illuminating  concurring  opin- 
ion by  Justice  Frankfurter,  who  states 
on  page  151  that: 

Adverse  personal  Interest,  even  of  such  an 
Indirect  sort  as  arises  from  competition,  is 
ordinarily  sufficient  to  meet  constitutional 
standards  of  JustlclabUlty.  The  courts  may 
therefore  by  statute  be  given  Jurisdiction 
over  claims  based  on  such  interest. 

Justice  Frankfurter  said  further,  on 
page  152  of  his  concurring  opinion: 

A  litigant  ordinarily  has  standing  to  chal- 
lenge governmental  action  of  a  sort  that.  If 
taken  by  a  private  person,  would  create  a 
right  of  action  cognizable  by  the  courts.  Or 
standing  may  be  based  on  an  interest  created 
by  the  Constitution  or  a  statute. 

There  are  at  least  two  decisions  sus- 
taining the  power  of  Congress  to  confer 
upKjn  an  individual  who  has  no  property 
right  the  power  to  litigate  a  matter  in- 
volving Federal  law  in  the  Federal  courts. 
I  refer  to  Commission  against  Sanders 
Radio  Station,  reported  in  309  U.S.  470, 
and  Scrlpps-Howard  Radio  against  Com- 
mission, reported  in  316  U.S.  4.  I  wish 
to  read  two  extracts  from  the  second  of 
these  cases : 

The  Communications  Act  of  1934  did  not 
create  new  private  rights.  The  purpose  of 
the  act  was  to  protect  the  public  Interest 
In  communications.  By  section  402(b)  (3) 
Congress  gave  the  right  of  appeal  to  persons 


"aggrieved  or  whose  Interests  are  adversely 
affected"'  by  Commission  action.  But  these 
private  litigants  have  standing  only  as  rep- 
resentatives of  the  public  interest. 

That  a  court  Is  called  upon  to  enforce 
public  rlghU  and  not  the  interests  of  private 
property  does  not  dlmlnUh  Its  powers  to 
protect  such  rights. 

If  Congress  can  confer  upon  a  mere 
applicant  for  a  radio  license  or  a  pro- 
spective competitor  of  such  an  applicant 
statutory  standing  to  sue  as  representa- 
tives of  the  public  interest  as  it  did  in 
the  Communications  Act  of  1934,  it  cer- 
tainly can  confer  upon  taxpayers  the 
statutory  power  to  sue  to  prevent  the 
disbursement  of  tax  moneys  to  church 
owned,  operated,  or  controlled  colleges 
or  imiversities  in  violation  of  the  first 
amendment. 

I  respectfuUy  submit  that  the  deci- 
sions I  have  cited  sustain  the  pr(«x)si- 
tion  that  whenever  there  is  an  actual 
controversy  between  a  taxpayer  and  a 
Federal  ofDcer  that  the  Federal  officer 
is  disbursing  Federal  tax  moneys  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Constitution,  a  controversy 
exists  within  the  meaning  of  the  judi- 
ciary article,  and  Congress  has  the 
power  to  confer  a  statutory  power  to  sue 
the  Federal  officer  upon  any  one  individ- 
ual taxpayer  who  has  sufficient  interest 
to  apply  to  the  Federal  court  to  obtain 
an  interpretation  of  the  relevant  con- 
stitutional provision  and  to  prevent  the 
disbursement  of  Federal  tax  moneys 
contrary  to  such  provision. 

There  is  a  rather  intriguing  decision 
of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the 
second  circuit  In  the  case  of  Associated 
Industries  v.  Ickes,  134  Fed.  2d  694. 
This  case  involved  an  interpretation  of 
the  Bituminous  Coal  Act  of  1937,  and 
the  opinion  was  written  by  Circuit  Judge 
Frank.    He  says,  at  page  704: 

While  Congress  can  constitutionally  au- 
thorize no  one.  in  the  absence  of  an  actual 
Jiutlclable  controversy,  to  bring  a  suit  for 
the  Judicial  determination  either  of  the  con- 
stitutionality of  a  statute  or  the  scope  of 
powers  conferred  by  a  statute  upon  Oovem- 
ment  officers,  it  can  constltutlonaUy  author- 
ize one  of  Its  OW9  officials,  such  as  the  At- 
torney General,  to  bring  a  proceeding  to  pre- 
vent another  official  from  acting  In  violation 
of  his  statutory  powers;  for  then  an  actual 
controversy  exists,  and  the  Attorney  General 
can  properly  be  vested  with  authority.  In 
such  a  controversy,  to  vindicate  the  Interest 
of  the  public  or  the  Government.  Instead  of 
designating  the  Attorney  General,  or  some 
other  public  officer,  to  bring  such  proceed- 
ings. Congress  can  constitutionally  enact  a 
statute  conferring  on  any  nonofflclal  per- 
son, or  on  a  designated  group  of  nonofficlal 
persons,  authority  to  bring  a  suit  to  prevent 
action  by  an  officer  In  violation  of  his  statu- 
tory powers;  for  then.  In  like  manner,  there 
Is  an  actual  controversy,  and  there  Is  noth- 
ing constitutionally  prohibiting  Congress 
from  empowering  any  person,  official  or  not, 
to  Institute  a  proceeding  Involving  such  a 
controversy,  even  If  the  sole  purpose  la  to 
vindicate  the  public  Interest.  Such  persons, 
so  authorized,  are.  so  to  speak,  private  at- 
torney generals. 

It  Is  very  interesting  to  note  the  state- 
ments dealing  with  this  question  by  Dr. 
Bernard  Schwartz,  author  of  the  most  re- 
cent commentai-y  on  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  bearing  the  title  "The 
Powers  of  Government." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  por- 
tion of  Dr.  Schwartz'  book,  volume   1. 
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beginning  at  page  459,  and  ending  at 
page  462,  be  printed  at  this  point  in  the 
RzcoRD  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

SAICX:  STATX7TOBT  STANDIMO 

In  MoMochusetts  v.  Mellon,  we  saw.  a  Stat« 
waa  held  without  standing  to  challenge  the 
validity  of  a  Federal  statute  appropriating 
moneys  to  be  paid  to  the  States  for  maternity 
ben«fltB.  In  the  more  recent  case  of  Okla- 
Komia  ».  Civil  Service  Commission,  on  the 
other  hand,  a  State  was  ruled  to  possess 
standing  to  attack  the  constitutionality  of  a 
Federal  law  providing  for  the  withholding  of 
Federal  granu  from  States  which  refuaed  to 
remove  State  officers  who  took  an  active  part 
In  political  management  or  political  cam- 
paigns. The  relevant  Federal  agency  had 
found  that  a  member  of  the  Oklahoma  High- 
way CommlAlon  had  engaged  In  the  pro- 
scribed pollttcal  activities  and  Issued  an  or- 
der directing  his  removal.  This  order 
foreshadowed.  If  he  were  not  removed,  a 
further  order  that  Federal  highway  grants 
be  withheld  from  Oklahoma  In  an  amount 
equal  to  2  years'  compensation  of  the  State 
officer  concerned. 

C^lahoma  brought  an  action  In  the  Fed- 
eral courts  seeking  review  of  the  order  which 
had  been  issued,  asserting  the  unconstitu- 
tionality at  the  sUtute  tinder  which  it  had 
been  made.  Interestingly  enough,  the  con- 
stitutional claim  was  essentially  similar  to 
that  urged  In  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon — 
namely,  that  the  Federal  statute,  so  far  as 
it  attempted  to  regulate  the  internal  affairs 
of  a  State,  was  an  Invasion  at  the  rights  re- 
served to  the  States  under  the  Constitution. 
Yet,  as  already  stated,  Oklahoma,  unlike 
Massachusetts  in  the  earlier  case,  was  held  to 
have  standing  to  raise  thU  constitutional 
Issue. 

The  sharp  difference  In  result  as  between 
Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  and  Oklahoma  v. 
Civil  Service  Commission  may  be  explained 
by  the  fact  that  the  Federal  statute  In  the 
latter  case  contained  an  express  provision  au- 
thorizing Judicial  review  of  any  order  issued 
under  it  by  any  party  aggrieved.  The  Su- 
preme Court  ruled  that  a  SUte  like  Okla- 
homa was  such  a  party  within  the  congres- 
sional Intent  and  that,  xmder  the  statutory 
review  provision.  It  could  attack  the  consti- 
tutionality of  the  statute.  As  the  Court  put 
it,  "By  providing  for  Judicial  review  of  the 
orders  of  the  Civil  Service  Commission.  Con- 
gress made  Oklahoma's  right  to  receive 
fluids  a  matter  of  Judicial  cognizance. 
Oklahoma's  right  became  legally  enforce- 
able. Interference  with  the  payment  of  the 
full  allotment  of  Federal  highway  funds  to 
C^lahoma  made  the  statutory  proceeding  to 
set  aside  the  order  a  case  or  controversy  be- 
tween Oklahoma  and  the  Commission  whose 
order  Oldahoma  was  authorized  to  challenge. 

If  the  standing  of  the  party  initiating  a 
constitutional  action  is  essential  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  "Case"  or  "Controversy"  under  arti- 
cle ni,  how  can  a  statutory  provision  confer 
standing  where,  under  Massachusetts  v.  Mel- 
lon, none  woxild  otherwise  exist?  And  how 
can  the  Supreme  Court  say  that  the  statutory 
proceeding  makes  for  a  "Case"  or  "Contro- 
versy" over  which  the  Judicial  department 
has  Jurisdiction,  when  no  such  Jurisdiction 
could  constitutionally  be  exercised  in  the 
absence  of  the  statutory  standing  provision? 

In  a  suggestive  opinion.  Jiistice  Douglas 
has  implied  that  a  statutory  standing  provi- 
sion may  not  go  so  far  as  to  make  for  a 
"Case"  or  "Controversy,"  where  none  would 
otherwise  exist.  According  to  him,  unless 
one  seeking  to  challenge  a  governmental  act 
"can  show  that  his  individual  Interest  has 
been  unlawfully  invaded,  there  is  merely 
damnvun  absque  Injuria  and  no  cause  of  ac- 
tlon  on  the  merits.  •  •  •  On  that  assxmip- 


tlon  I  fall  to  see  how  an  appeal  statute  con- 
stitutionally could  authorize  a  person  who 
shows  no  case  or  controversy  to  call  on  the 
covirts  to  review  an  order  of  the  Commission." 

From  the  point  of  iriew  of  strict  logic,  it  is 
dlAcvIt  to  rebut  the  Douglas  position  on 
the  congressional  power  to  confer  standing 
where  none  would  otherwise  exist.  The  only 
answer  which  the  Supreme  Court  has  given 
to  such  position  was  expressed  in  the  major- 
ity opinion  in  Scripps- Howard  Radio  v.  Fed- 
eral Communications  Commission — the  case 
in  which  the  Douglas  opinion  quoted  from 
was  delivered  in  dissent.  Referring  there  to 
the  standing  conferred  by  the  Communica- 
Uons  Act  of  1934  to  seek  review  of  govern- 
mental action  taken  under  that  sUtute,  the 
Scripps-Howard  opinion  states  that  the  Act 
"did  not  create  new  private  rights.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  Act  was  to  protect  the  public 
interest  in  communications."  That  being 
the  case,  those  private  litigants  whom  the 
Comunlcations  Act  permitted  to  bring  review 
actions  "have  standing  only  as  representa- 
tives of  the  public  interest." 

What  the  High  Bench  is  saying  in  Scripps- 
Howard  Is  that.  In  an  action  brought  to 
challenge  the  validity  of  governmental  ac- 
tion, "the  rights  to  be  vindicated  are  those 
of  the  public  and  not  of  the  private  liti- 
gants." That  U  the  case  even  though.  In 
our  system,  the  public  Interest  In  mainte- 
nance of  the  rule  of  law  is  normally  vindi- 
cated In  an  ordinary  lawsuit  Instituted  by 
private  litigants.  "That  a  court  Is  called 
upon  to  enforce  public  rights  and  not  the 
Interests  of  private  property,"  said  the  Court. 
"does  not  diminish  Its  power  to  protect  such 
rights." 

If.  vmder  Scripps-Howard.  the  acUon  to 
secure  Judicial  review  of  the  validity  of  a 
governmental  act  vindicates  the  public  in- 
terest. It  should  follow  that  the  legislative 
department,  as  the  representative  of  the 
public,  can  delegate  the  task  of  vindicating 
such  public  interest  as  It  chooses.  If  It  sees 
fit.  It  can  confer  such  task  upon  some  public 
official,  such  as  the  Attorney  General,  or  even 
upon  some  private  litigant,  who  might  not 
otherwise  possess  standing. 

The  approach  Just  expressed  has  been  best 
articulated  Judicially  In  a  remarkable  opinion 
on  the  subject  by  Judge  Jerome  Frank.  As 
he  puts  It:  "While  Congress  can  constitu- 
tionally authorize  no  one.  In  the  absence  of 
an  actual  Justiciable  controversy,  to  bring 
a  suit  for  the  Judicial  determination  either 
of  the  constitutionality  of  a  statute  or  the 
scope  of  powers  conferred  by  a  statute  upon 
Government  officers.  It  can  constitutionally 
authorize  one  of  Its  own  officials,  such  as 
the  Attorney  General,  to  bring  a  proceeding 
to  prevent  another  official  from  acting  In 
violation  of  his  statutory  powers;  for  then 
an  actual  controversy  exists,  and  the  Attor- 
ney General  can  properly  be  vested  with 
authority.  In  such  a  controversy,  to  vindicate 
the  Interest  of  the  public  or  the  Government. 
Instead  of  designating  the  Attorney  General, 
or  some  other  public  officer,  to  bring  such 
proceedings.  Congress  can  constitutionally 
enact  a  statute  conferring  on  any  nonofflclal 
person,  or  on  a  designated  group  of  nonoffl- 
clal persons,  authority  to  bring  a  suit  to 
prevent  action  by  an  officer  In  violation  of 
his  statutory  powers;  for  then.  In  like  man- 
ner, there  Is  an  actual  controversy,  and  there 
Is  nothing  constitutionally  prohibiting  Con- 
gress from  empowering  any  person,  official 
or  not,  to  Institute  a  proceeding  involving 
such  a  controversy,  even  if  the  sole  purpose 
Is  to  vindicate  the  public  Interest.  Such 
persons,  so  authorized,  are,  so  to  speak,  pri- 
vate Attorneys  Greneral." 

As  seen  In  section  165,  the  United  States 
has  a  direct  Interest  In  Inspiring  compliance 
with  the  organic  Instrtmient.  That  being 
the  case,  an  action  seeking  to  insure  such 
compliance,  brought  by  a  Federal  official, 
such  as  the  Attorney  General,  who  is  duly 


authorized  by  the  Congress  to  Institute  such 
action,  presents  a  Justiciable  controversy. 
Following  the  Frank  view.  Congress  may,  in- 
stead of  designating  the  Attorney  General,  or 
some  other  public  officer,  to  bring  such  ac- 
tion, enact  a  statute  conferring  upon  some 
private  citizen  authority  to  bring  suit. 
When  such  a  suit  is  brought,  such  "private 
attorney  general"  is  vlndlcaUng,  not  his 
own  personal  Interest  (which  may  not  be 
affected  at  all  by  the  governmental  act  which 
Is  challenged),  but  that  of  the  public, 
asserted  in  accordance  with  the  governing 
provision  enacted  by  the  people's  representa- 
Uves.  If  that  U  true,  there  is  still  an  actual 
controversy  whenever  the  public  Interest  Is 
asserted  by  a  duly  authorized  congressional 
delegate. 

If  the  Prank  approach  Just  outlined  Is 
followed.  It  makes  for  a  different  result  In  a 
case  like  Muskrat  v.  United  States,  discussed 
In  section  166.  There  the  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  It  was  beyond  the  Judicial  power 
to  entertain  what  was  essentially  a  test  case 
framed  by  the  Congress.  The  legislative  de- 
partment was  held  without  authority  to 
create  a  "case"  or  "controversy"  by  statute 
merely  by  stating  a  constitutional  Issue  and 
designating  parties  who  might  raise  it.  Un- 
der the  Frank  approach  just  discussed,  such 
a  congressional  statute  could  be  sustained 
on  the  theory  that  those  designated  possess 
the  standing  of  "private  attorneys  general ' 
vindicating  the  congressional  interest  In 
insxu-lng  compliance  with  the  basic  docu- 
ment. 

Mr.  ERVTN.  Mr.  President,  I  invite 
attention  to  footnote  933,  which  is  ap- 
pended to  that  portion  of  Dr.  Schwartz' 
commentary  which  appears  at  page  382 
of  volume  2  of  his  most  illuminating 
work.    He  gives  this  footnote: 

Under  this  approach,  proposed  statutes 
authorizing  taxpayers  to  sue  to  challenge 
Federal  aid  to  education,  where,  under 
Massachusetts  v.  Mellon  and  Frothingham  v. 
Mellon,  no  one  would  otherwise  have  stand- 
ing, would  be  valid. 

The  judicial  review  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper]  and  myself  is  a 
simple  amendment.  It  would  make  cer- 
tain that  there  would  be  no  delay  in 
bringing  such  actions,  t>ecause  it  pro- 
vides that  before  making  a  specific  loan 
or  grant  under  the  bill,  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  must  pub- 
lish in  the  Federal  Register  a  notice  of 
his  intention  to  do  so. 

The  bill  provides  that  any  taxpayer 
who  desires  to  contest  the  constitu- 
tionality of  the  proposed  loan  or  grant 
may  sue  to  determine  its  constitutional- 
ity in  a  suit  which  must  be  brought  be- 
fore the  date  specified  by  the  Federal 
Commissioner  of  Education  in  the  notice 
which  he  publishes  in  the  Federal  Regis- 
ter. The  taxpayer  can  bring  the  suit 
in  behalf  of  himself  and  other  taxpayers 
against  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education  only,  and  he  must  bring  it  in 
the  District  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

This  provision  is  to  prevent  the  Fed- 
eral Commissioner  of  Education  from  be- 
ing harassed  by  suits  throughout  the 
United  States. 

The  amendment  undertakes  to  prevent 
a  miUtiplicity  of  suits  even  in  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  To  this  end,  it 
provides  that  if  two  or  more  suits  are 
brought  to  challenge  the  constitutional 
validity  of  the  same  proposed  grant  or 
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loan,  the  District  Court  can  consolidate 
all  such  suits  for  the  purpose  of  a  single 
trial  and  judgment. 

The  amendment  vould  take  care  of 
any  proposed  loan  or  grant  to  a  specific 
college  by  providing  that  when  the  suit 
is  brought,  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education  shall  hold  the  amount  of  the 
proposed  loan  or  grant  in  escrow  until 
the  suit  is  determined. 

Under  an  existing  statute,  any  deci- 
sion adverse  to  the  Federal  Commissioner 
of  Education  could  be  appealed  directly 
to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United 
States,  without  first  being  heard  by  the 
Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Such  direct  appeal  would  lie  from  a 
decision  adverse  to  the  Federal  Com- 
missioner of  Education  under  the  pro- 
visions of  section  1252  of  title  28  of  the 
United  States  Code. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  a 
copy  of  this  statute  inserted  at  this  point 
In  the  Record  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  section 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

United  States  Code,  title  28,  page  5012: 
libi.  Direct   appeals  from  decisions  Invali- 
dating acts  of  Congress 

Any  party  may  appeal  to  the  Supreme 
Court  from  an  Interlocutory  or  final  Judg- 
ment, decree  or  order  of  any  court  of  the 
United  SUtes,  the  VS.  District  Court  fc«- 
the  District  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  District 
Court  of  Guam,  and  the  District  Court  of  the 
Virgin  Islands  and  any  court  of  record  of 
Hawaii  and  Puerto  Rico,  holding  an  act  of 
Congress  unconstitutional  in  any  civil  actlcm, 
suit,  or  proceeding  to  which  the  United  States 
or  any  of  Its  agencies,  or  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee thereof,  as  such  officer  or  employee.  Is 
a  party. 

A  party  who  has  received  notice  oC  appeal 
under  this  section  shall  take  any  subsequent 
appeal  or  cross-appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
All  appeals  or  cross-appeals  taken  to  other 
courts  prior  to  such  notice  shaU  be  treated 
as  taken  directly  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  to  re- 
capitulate. In  my  considered  judgment, 
it  is  necessary  to  have  the  Cooper- Ervin 
amendment,  providing  for  judicial  re- 
view, inserted  in  the  higher  education 
bill  before  It  is  enacted  into  law.  I  say 
this  because  I  have  no  hope  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  obtain  enactment,  within  any 
reasonable  period  of  time,  of  a  separate 
bill  providing  for  judicial  review  of  the 
constitutionality  of  the  loans  or  grants 
authorized  by  the  bilL 

The  amendment  is  simple.  It  provides 
for  speedy  trial.  It  prevents  a  multi- 
plicity of  actions.  It  prevents  the  Fed- 
eral Commissioner  of  Education  from 
being  harassed  by  suits  all  over  the  coun- 
try. It  provides,  in  harmony  with  exist- 
ing law,  that  any  decision  which  is  ad- 
verse to  the  Federal  Commissioner  of 
Education  with  respect  to  any  particular 
proposed  loan  or  grant  can  be  reviewed 
directly  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  without  Intervention  by 
the  Court  of  Appeals  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

I  do  not  believe  a  more  simple,  direct, 
adequate,  or  speedy  method  of  obtaining 
a  Court  review  can  be  obtained  than  that 
set  forth  in  the  Cooper-Ervin  amend- 
ment. 
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Regardless  of  how  they  may  view  the 
question  of  whether  grants  or  loans 
should  be  authorized  by  the  bill  to 
church  owned,  controlled,  or  operated 
colleges  or  universities.  Senators  should 
join  in  voting  down  the  conference  re- 
port and  requesting  a  new  conference, 
and  insisting  on  the  insertion  of  the 
amendment  in  the  bill.  This  is  true  be- 
cause we  ought  not  to  legislate  in  con- 
stitutional darkness;  we  ought  to  legis- 
late in  constitutional  light.  Then  we 
shall  know  how  far  we  can  go,  and  what 
appropriations  are  valid,  and  what  ap- 
propriations, if  any,  are  invalid. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Senators,  who 
have  taken  an  oath  to  support  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  should 
favor  the  judicial  determination,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  amendment,  of  this  grave 
constitutional  question,  so  that  they  may 
not  have  to  argue  again  the  question 
that  Thomas  Jefferson  thought  had  been 
resolved  when  he  persuaded  the  Vir- 
ginia Legislature  to  adopt  the  Virginia 
statute  for  religious  liberty,  and  which 
James  Madison  thought  had  been  re- 
solved when  the  first  amendment  was 
written  into  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ERVIN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  First,  I  apologize  for 
having  left  the  Chamber  three  times 
when  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
was  speaking:  but  it  was  only  because 
I  had  to  answer  official  calls.  I  did  not 
want  to  miss  any  of  the  Senator's  legal 
views. 

With  reference  to  the  legal  argtmient 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina,  he 
does  not  find  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
in  disagreement. 

I  shall  do  the  best  I  can  to  see  to  It 
that  that  legal  argument  is  put  to  work 
when  the  hearings  are  held  on  the  Morse- 
Claric  Judicial  review  bill.  If  the  Senate 
votes  down  the  Senator's  motion  this 
afternoon — as  I  pray  It  will — I  wish  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  to  know 
that  I  believe  he  should  open  the  hear- 
ings as  the  first  witness  on  the  Morse- 
Clark  blU. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  thank  the  Senator.  I 
appreciate  his  remarlcs.  One  reason  why 
I  made  my  presentation  was  to  call  to 
the  attention  of  Senators  the  fact  that 
there  are  some  Members  of  the  Senate 
and  some  news  commentators  who  do 
not  agree  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
and  me  on  the  constitutional  power  of 
Congress  to  enact  a  statute  such  as  the 
judicial  review  amendment,  proposed  by 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  and  myself, 
or  a  statute  conforming  to  the  bill  In- 
troduced by  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
[Mr.  Morse]  and  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  the  dis- 
tinguished senior  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  has  very  generously  referred 
to  the  motion  under  discussion  as  the 
Cooper-Ervin  amendment.  In  truth,  the 
senior  Senator  from  North  Carolina  de- 
veloped the  amendment  to  the  bill  which 
I  cosponsored.  providing  for  Judicial  re- 
view, and  which  it  Is  hoped  will  be 
adopted  by  the  Senate  and  ty  the  con- 
ference. If  our  Initial  motion  to  reject 
the  conference  report  should  be  adopted. 


When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate 
in  October,  the  Senator  from  Nortli 
Carolina  and  I  discussed  at  great  length 
and  in  detail  the  history  and  background 
of  the  first  amendm«it.  which  led  him 
to  the  belief,  as  it  has  led  me,  that  the 
provision  of  general  aid  to  church  schools 
in  the  Wll  before  the  Senate  te  uncon- 
stitutiOTial.  We  gave  our  reascms  for  the 
support  of  the  amendments  which  had 
been  offered  by  us  smd  which  have  been 
referred  to  as  the  Ervin-Cooper  amend- 
ments. 

Therefore,  today  I  do  not  intend  to 
deal  at  great  length  with  the  same  sub- 
ject matter. 

Nevertheless.  I  believe  It  Is  Important 
to  provide  same  background  for  the  situ- 
ation which  faces  Senators  today. 

I  have  the  highest  regard  for  the  senior 
Senator  from  Oregon,  as  he  knows,  not 
only  for  his  devotion  to  education,  but 
also  for  his  great  legal  ability.  I  am  ap- 
preciative that  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  referred  so  kindly  to  my  Interest  and 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  education.  I 
had  the  honor  of  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  with  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
under  the  leadership  of  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hiij.1.  It  was  my  happv 
privilege  to  participate  in  the  develop- 
ment of  several  bills  in  aid  of  education 
which  were  enacted,  among  them,  nota- 
bly, the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 
In  1947,  I  joined  with  Senator  Taft  in 
sponsoring  one  of  the  first  bills  designed 
to  provide  assistance  to  States  for  ele- 
mentary schools  which  passed  the  Sen- 
ate. Again,  in  1953. 1  introduced  a  simi- 
lar bill,  which  was  accepted  by  the  com- 
mittee, but  was  not  acted  upon  by  the 
Senate. 

It  Is  difficult  for  me  to  oppose  an  edu- 
cation bill,  for  I  believe  that  education 
is  one  of  the  most  important  proUfems 
before  the  Nation. 

I  know  that  our  colleges  are  In  diffi- 
culty, whether  they  be  public,  or  private. 
or  religious.  They  need  additional 
funds  for  the  construction  of  facihties 
and  for  their  teachers.  Church  colleges 
contribute  to  the  richness  of  our  educa- 
tional system,  and  to  its  ^^rltual  values, 
and  without  them  om-  educational  sys- 
tem could  not  be  as  full,  as  rich,  and 
as  helpful  to  our  free  system,  and  to  our 
society. 

All  of  these  realities  make  H  dlfUcult 
to  oppose  this  bill,  as  one  thinks  of  the 
great  needs  of  our  educational  Institu- 
tions and  their  importance  to  our  coun- 
try. 

Nevertheless,  we  are  faced,  as  I  see  it. 
with  the  question — not  a  simple  ques- 
tion, but  certainly  a  direct  question^ 
whether  Congress  has  the  authority  to 
provide  tax  funds  to  church  schools. 

I  should  like  to  have  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  a  table  from  the 
Educational  Directory,  1962-63,  part  3, 
Higher  Education.  UJ3.  Department  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  page  13, 
providing  statistics  concerning  the  num- 
ber of  public  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing, and  denominational  institutions  of 
higher  learning  in  our  country  over  a  pe- 
riod of  years. 

The  figures  for  1962-63  indicate  that 
there  were  482  Protestant  schools.  43S 
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Roman  Catholic  schools,  and  25  others. 
A  footnote  states  that  the  25  include 
Greek  Orthodox,  Interdenominational, 
Jewish,  Latter-day  Saints,  Russian  Or- 
thodox, and  one  Unitarian.  I  believe  this 
table  will  show  that  the  problem  of  aid 
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to  church  schools  cuts  across  the  whole 
framework  of  all  our  denominations,  not 
merely  one  or  two. 

There  being  no  objecUon,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricoro, 
as  follows: 


Public  and  denominational  institutions  of  hit/her  education  in  the  United  States,  19S8-SS 


Year 


Tot  a 


PubUc 


1902-68. 
1W1-S2. 
1980-61. 
J0I»40. 
1968-«. 
1063-M. 
1948-M. 
1943-44. 
1938.... 


2,100 
2,040 
2,028 
3,011 
1.967 
1,861 
1,728 
1.702 
1,686 


State 


898 

aai 

889 

387 
386 
367 
3«2 
360 
852 


District 
or  City 


Private 


845 

328 
314 
311 
291 
•279 
206 
201 
196 


Inde- 
pendent 

of 
church 


AIS 
812 
520 
520 
500 
486 
466 
453 
445 


Denominational 


Protes- 
tant 


482 
475 
496 
494 
486 
471 
472 
480 
5Ui 


Roman 
CathoUc 


335 
308 
303 
2W 
280 
243 
217 
206 
190 


Jewish 


Other 


'25 
»24 


1  V^t^*  '  "'**''  Orthodox,  9  interdenominational,  8  Jewish,  6  Lalternlay  Saints,  2  Russian  Orthodox,  and 
J  Same  as  note  1  except  as  follows:  6  Jewish,  5  Latter-day  Saints. 


Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  all  of  us 
are  familiar  with  the  first  amendment 
to  the  Constitution,  which  provides: 

Congr««8  ahall  make  no  law  respecting 
an  establishment  of  religion,  or  {H-ohlbltlng 
the  free  exercise  thereof. 

The  first  amendment  was  directed 
against  the  Federal  Government,  and 
against  the  Congress.  The  14th  amend- 
ment has  made  the  1st  amendment  effec- 
tive against  the  States. 

One  cannot  find  many  decision  of  the 
Supreme  Court,  exc^t  in  recent  years, 
interpreting  the  first  amendment  as  it 
related  to  action  by  the  Congress,  or  by 
the  States.  As  I  said  when  I  spoke  in 
October.  I  believe  there  is  good  reason 
for  this. 

The  States  abandoned  the  early  prac- 
tice of  establishing  State  churches, 
which,  curiously  enough,  was  the  prac- 
tice of  some  of  the  original  colonies  in 
the  early  days  of  our  Republic.  Many 
States  adopted  constitutional  prohibi- 
tions against  aid  to  church  schools. 

The  question  of  Federal  aid  to  church 
schools  has  not  been  directly  before  the 
Court. 

I  believe  that  one  of  the  reasons  it  has 
not  reached  the  Supreme  Court  is  that 
Congress  has  respected  the  prohibition 
of  the  first  amendment  until  it  acted 
upon  this  bill,  which  provides  full  aid  to 
church  schools. 

A  second  reason  is  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  bringing  congressional  ac- 
tion before  the  Supreme  Court  for  a 
constitutional  decision— unless  the  Con- 
gress adopts  the  amendment  offered  by 
Senator  Ervin  and  myself. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  cover  the  entire 
judicial  history  of  the  Supreme  Court's 
interpretation  of  the  first  amendment, 
but  in  the  Everson  case,  which  brought 
in  Issue  the  constitutionality  of  the  use 
of  State  tax  funds,  the  Supreme  Court 
determined  the  basic  principle.  It  stated 
the  constitutional  principle  to  be  this: 

No  tax  in  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activities 
or  Institutions,  whatever  they  may  be  called 
or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt  to  teach 
or  practice  religion. 


The  Supreme  Court,  by  a  decision  of 
5  to  4  in  the  Everson  case,  upheld  the 
use  of  State  tax  funds  for  the  transpor- 
tation of  pupils  to  parochial  schools. 
The  Court  made  its  decision  upon  the 
ground  that  tax  f imds  were  not  provided 
for  the  general  use  of  church  schools,  but 
were  of  direct  benefit  to  the  child,  and 
only  incidentaUy  beneficial  to  the  school 
itself. 

In  a  number  of  cases  since  that  time, 
the  Supreme  Court  has  upheld  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Everson  case  again  and  again. 
In  the  recent  Prayer  cases — and  while 
many  may  disagree  with  that  decision  it 
is.  nevertheless,  the  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court — one  of  the  grounds  upon 
which  the  Court  held  that  religious  ex- 
ercises could  not  be  conducted  was  that 
the  school  building  was  constructed  by 
tax  funds  and,  therefore,  such  exercises 
fell  within  the  prohibition  of  the  first 
amendment.  If  religious  exercises  can- 
not be  held  in  a  school  building  con- 
structed by  taxes.  I  submit  It  is  incon- 
gruous for  the  Congress  to  provide  lit- 
erally hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to 
church  colleges  to  build  practically  any 
building,  even  to  start  a  church  college. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Was  there  not  another 
factor  present  in  that  decision,  besides 
the  recital  of  a  prayer  or  the  reading  of 
the  Bible  in  a  building  constructed  by 
public  funds?  Was  it  not  that  attend- 
ance in  that  building  by  the  students 
concerned  was  compulsory? 

Mr.  COOPER.  Yes,  I  appreciate  the 
Senator's  comment.  I  have  used  the 
prayer  decisions  as  an  illustration.  I  do 
not  wish  to  enter  into  a  discussion  of  the 
prayer  issue. 

Mr.  MILLER.  I  thought  I  should  point 
out  that  other  factors  were  present. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Actually,  the  Supreme 
Court  said  there  were  only  two  factors: 
First,  the  direction  of  a  prayer  by  a 
State:  and,  second,  the  use  of  a  school 
building  erected  by  tax  funds.  So  I 
should  have  to  disagree  with  the  Senator 
from  Iowa  to  the  extent  that  compulsory 


attendance  was  a  ground  of  the  decision 
I  have  Just  read  the  decision  again  for 
perhaps  the  50th  time. 

Mr.  MILLER.  When  the  Court  spoke 
about  a  school  constructed  by  public 
funds.  It  was  not  talking  about  a  school 
at  which  attendance  was  voluntary  it 
was  talking  about  a  school  at  which 
attendance  was  mandatory. 

Mr.  ERVIN.     Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion on  that  point? 
Mr.  COOPER.     I  yield. 
Mr.    ERVIN.     When   all   Is  said   and 
done,  does  not  this  question  come  down 
basically    to   taxation;    and   is   not   all 
taxation  compulsory? 
Mr.  COOPER.     The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  are  dealing  with  a  bill  which  pro- 
vides large  sums  for  grants  and  loans  for 
the  general  purposes  of  public  and  pri- 
vate colleges  and  universities,  including 
church  schools.    Without  question,  tax 
funds  are  to  be  used.    Without  question, 
if  the  bill  is  enacted,  and  if  no  means  are 
provided  to  determine  the  constitutional- 
ity of  the  use  of  such  funds,  they  will  be 
made  available  to  church-related  schools 
for  their  general  purposes. 

In  view  of  the  unbroken  line  of  deci- 
sions of  the  Supreme  Court  relating  to 
the  use  of  State  tax  funds.  I  believe  it 
would  be  only  right  and  proper  that 
Congress  adopt  this  necessary  amend- 
ment which  Senator  Ervin  and  I  propose 
to  permit  the  Supreme  Court,  if  there  is 
any  question,  to  determin^whether  the 
grant  or  loan  of  public  tax  funds  to 
church  colleges  is  constitutional. 

And  may  I  say:  We  are  not  facing 
this  question  without  landmarks,  with- 
out signposts,  held  up  for  us  to  see. 

I  shall  call  attention  to  some  of  these 
signposts.  They  have  been  provided  by 
the  Supreme  Court  during  the  past  16 
years.  I  start  with  the  Everson  case,  in 
which  the  question  presented  was  the 
use  of  State  tax  funds  for  a  very  limited 
purpose — to  pay  for  the  transportation 
of  students  to  parochial  schools.  The 
Court  laid  down  the  general  principle  In 
these  words : 

No  tax  In  any  amount,  large  or  small,  can 
be  levied  to  support  any  religious  activities 
or  Institutions,  whatever  they  may  be  called 
or  whatever  form  they  may  adopt,  to  teach 
or  practice  religion. 

In  that  case,  the  Court  itself  said,  in 
approving  the  use  of  tax  funds  for  the 
purpose  of  transportation  by  a  5  to  4  vote, 
that  it  went  to  the  verge  of  constitu- 
tionality. In  dealing  with  the  use  of 
State  tax  funds  cases  since  then,  the 
constitutional  principle  of  the  Everson 
case  has  been  affirmed. 

In  a  later  case.  Zorach  against  Clauson, 
Justice  Douglas  stated : 

The  Government  may  not  finance  religious 
groups,  nor  undertake  religious  Instruction, 
nor  blend  secular  sectarian  education,  nor 
use  secular  Institutions  to  force  one  or  some 
religion  on  any  person. 

The  provision  in  this  bill  which  at- 
tempts to  separate  the  use  of  tax  funds, 
prescribing  they  may  not  be  used  for  the 
construction  of  classrooms  where  reli- 
gious subjects  are  taught,  does  not  avoid 
the  language  I  have  just  quoted,  relating 
to  an  institution  in  which  there  is  a 
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blending  of  secular  and  nonsecular  In- 
struction. 

Now  I  come  to  the  case  of  School  Dis- 
trict of  Abington  Township,  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  others,  against  Edward  Lewis 
Schempp,  and  others,  and  William  J. 
Murray  ni,  and  so  forth,  and  others, 
petitioners,  against  John  N.  Curlett, 
president,  and  others,  individually  and 
constituting  the  Board  of  School  Com- 
missioners of  Baltimore  City,  decided 
June  17,  1963.  This  is  one  of  the  deci- 
sions concerning  religious  exercises  in 
public  tax-supported  schools.  I  do  not 
attempt  to  argue  the  substance  of  the 
prayer  cases;  but  In  this  case,  in  which 
the  decision  was  8  to  1,  the  opinion 
written  by  Mr.  Justice  Clark  has  this 
to  say: 

These  regimes  violate  the  establishment 
clause  in  two  different  ways.  In  each  case 
the  State  Is  conducting  a  religious  exercise; 
and,  as  the  Court  holds,  that  cannot  be  done 
without  TloUtlng  the  "neutraUty"  required 
of  the  State  by  the  balance  of  power  between 
individual,  church,  and  state  that  has  been 
struck  by  the  first  amendment.  But  the 
establishment  clause  La  not  limited  to  pre- 
cluding the  State  itself  from  conducting  reli- 
gious exercises.  It  also  forbids  the  State  to 
employ  lU  faclUtlM  or  fuixls  in  a  way  that 
gives  any  church,  or  all  churches,  greater 
strength  in  our  society  than  It  would  have 
by  relying  on  iU  memt>ers  alone.  Thus,  the 
present  regimes  must  fall  under  that  clause 
for  the  additional  reason  that  public  ftinds. 
though  small  in  amount,  are  being  used  to 
promote  a  religious  exercise.  Through  the 
mechanism  of  the  State,  all  the  people  are 
being  required  to  finance  a  religious  exer- 
cise that  only  some  of  the  people  want  and 
that  violates  the  sensibilities  of  others. 

The  most  effective  way  to  establlah  any 
Institution  is  to  finance  it;  and  this  truth  Is 
reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups  for 
public  funds  to  finance  their  religious 
schools.  Plnaneing  a  church  either  in  Its 
strictly  rellgtotis  activities  or  in  its  other 
activities  is  equally  unconstitutional,  as  I 
understand  the  establishment  clause.  Budg- 
ets for  one  activity  may  be  technically  sep- 
arable from  budgets  for  others.  But  the 
institution  is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living 
organism,  which  is  strengthened  in  proselyt- 
izing when  it  is  strengthened  in  any  depart- 
ment by  contributions  from  other  than  its 
own  members. 

Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  in  a  minor  degree  without 
violating  the  establishment  clause.  It  is  not 
the  amount  of  pubUc  funds  expended;  as 
this  case  illUBtratee.  It  is  the  use  to  which 
public  funds  are  put  that  is  controlling.  For 
the  first  amendment  does  not  say  that  some 
forms  of  establishment  are  aUowed;  it  says 
that  "no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion"  shall  be  made.  What  may  not  be 
done  directly  may  not  be  done  indirectly 
lest  the  establishment  clause  become  a 
mockery. 

This  language  Is  found  in  the  decision 
of  the  Court  on  June  7.  1963.  It  is  dic- 
tiun,  but  it  warns  the  Congress  as  well 
as  the  States. 

I  can  only  say  that  we  will  not  make 
our  decision  today  blindfolded.  We  have 
before  us  these  recent  decisions  of  the 
Supreme  Court. 

Today,  the  Senator  from  North  Caro- 
lina and  I  are  endeavoring  to  persuade 
the  Senate  to  vote  to  give  the  Supreme 
Court  a  chance  to  pass  upon  this  con- 
sUtuUonal  question.  That  Is  important, 
because  for  the  first  time  we  are  em- 
barking   upon    a   program    which    will 


lead  to  the  expenditure  of  blUioos  of 
dollars  to  assist  church  and  public 
schools,  ^^en  we  cannot  adequately  pro- 
vide for  public  schools. 

If  it  Is  constitutional,  I  would  haye 
no  opposition  to  this  proposal,  because  I 
realize  the  importance  of  education, 
which  has  been  one  of  my  great  inter- 
ests all  my  life  and  also  throughout  my 
service  in  Congress.  As  I  have  stated,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  to  serve  as  a 
member  of  the  board  of  trustees  of  a 
public  institution — the  University  of 
Kentucky;  and  as  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  a  church-related  college, 
which  I  attended  for  a  year;  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Yale  Council  Perhaps 
this  measure  would  affect  all  of  them. 
Certainly  this  principle  is  at  stake. 

With  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  available  to  us — ^prohibiting  the 
use  of  State  tax  funds  for  the  general 
purpose  of  church  schools — ^it  would  be 
a  travesty  if  Congress  were  to  permit  a 
bill  such  as  this  one.  which  would  pro- 
vide himdreds  of  millions  of  dollars,  to 
be  enacted  without  providing  the  Su- 
preme Court  authority  to  determine 
whether  Congress  can  constitutionally 
appropriate  funds  for  this  purpose. 

We  have  passed  bills  which  I  have 
helped  write,  and  I  have  supported,  prq^ 
Tiding  scholarships  regardless  of  the  col- 
leges or  imiversities  the  recipients  at- 
ated.  I  think  such  bills  are  constitu- 
tional, for  they  go  to  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  individual  who  makes  his  or  her 
free  choice  of  college  or  university. 

I  have  helped  write,  and  I  have  sup- 
ported, college  housing  bills,  because  I 
believe  they  provide  direct  benefits  to 
the  students.  I  believe  the  principle 
would  also  BLpplj  to  church  hospitals,  for 
their  first  purpose  is  the  benefit  of  their 
patients. 

But  this  bill  is  the  first  of  Its  kind.  It 
proposes  general  loans  and  grants  to 
church  colleges.  Under  all  the  declslois 
of  the  Supreme  Court.  I  do  not  see  how 
we  can  possibly  permit  this  measure  to 
be  passed  without  providing  the  Su- 
preme Court  authority  to  pass  upon  Its 
ccHistitutlonality. 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
EsvDr]  and  myself  will  be  agreed  to. 

If  It  is  not.  I  hope  the  Supreme  Court 
will  examine  the  issue  in  a  much  broader 
way  than  it  did  in  the  case  of  Massachu- 
setts against  Mellon.  In  wWch  the  Court 
decided  there  was  no  justiciable  issue  on 
which  it  could  decide  the  constitutional 
question.  As  the  Court  was  willing  to 
decide  the  prayer  cases  upon  the  con- 
stitutional question.  I  hope  very  much 
that  regardless  of  the  action  Congress 
may  take  upon  our  motion,  the  Issue  will 
come  before  the  Supreme  Court;  that 
the  Court  will  go  to  the  merits;  that  it 
will  take  the  position  that  a  justiciable 
issue  is  presented  under  the  first  amend- 
ment; and  that  it  will  determine  whether 
the  type  of  aid  provided  in  this  bill  is 
prohibited  by  this  first  amendment,  so 
that  the  Congress  cwill  know  the  path  to 
travel. 

I  am  sorry  the  opposition,  whether  In 
the  Senate  or  House,  are  not  willing  to 
open  up  this  path,  and  provide  the  Su- 
preme Court  with  the  express  authority 


to  pass  upon  this  issue  arising  under  the 
first  amendment. 

We  are  indebted  to  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ekyir ]  for  his  pres- 
entation of  this  matter;  and  I  believe 
that  the  people  of  the  country  are  like- 
wise indebted  to  him. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  yield? 

Mr.  COOPER.    I  yield. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  I  commend  the  Senator 
frcmi  Kentu<±y  for  his  fin^  argument, 
and  also  for  his  presentation  of  the  mer- 
its of  this  question  in  October.  In  my 
judgment,  he  merits  the  thanks  of  the 
American  people  for  his  endeavor  to  fight 
for  the  presentation  of  what  Mr.  Justice 
Jackson  said  is  one  of  the  most  basic 
rights;  namely,  the  right  not  to  be  taxed 
for  the  support  of  activities  which  con- 
travene the  first  ameixdment. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  I  regret  to 
find  myself  in  disagreement  with  my 
distinguished  friend,  the  Senator  fr«n 
Oregon  [  Mr.  Mossx  ] .  He  knows  the  hi^ 
regard  In  which  I  hold  him  and  his  work 
and  his  efforts  in  behalf  of  education. 
However,  I  feel  that  the  pending  confer- 
ence report  Is  directly  in  violation  of  the 
Constitution  and  is  a  complete  negation 
and  defeat  of  the  fundamental  priiud- 
ple  of  the  separation  of  church  and 
State. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
very  able  and  excellent  presentations 
made  this  afternoon  by  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  LMr. 
Ervin]  and  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  KMitucky  [Mr.  Cocpraj.  The  dte- 
tingulshed  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
is  one  of  the  ablest  lawyers  with  whom 
I  have  been  privileged  to  serve  in  my 
long  years  in  this  body.  Formerly,  be 
was  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
North  Carolina.  He  has  carefully  stud- 
ied this  question  and  has  given  to  It  his 
devoted  and  Indefatigable  efforts.  He 
has  presented  to  the  Senate  the  cases 
from  the  courts,  showing  how  clearly  the 
pending  conference  report  Is  contrary 
to,  and  in  violation  of,  the  first  amend- 
ment to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States. 

The  distinguished  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky has  ably  and  compelltngly  con- 
firmed and  ratified  all  that  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
had  to  say.  He  has  sustained  his  posi- 
tion with  pertinent  quotaticms  and  etta- 
tloiw  from  our  courts,  making  out  the 
case  so  clearly  against  the  conference 
report. 

Let  me  say  to  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Kentucky  that  I  have  served  for 
many  years  on  the  Committee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare,  azxl  that  the  cause 
of  education  has  no  better  friend  than 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky.  He  and  I 
have  been  associated  in  our  efforts  and 
In  the  battles  which  we  fought  to  pro- 
mote the  cause  of  education  to  help  the 
schools  of  this  country.  I  well  recaU 
that  he  and  I  worked  side  by  side  and 
fought  side  by  side  in  our  efforts  to  pro- 
vide Federal  aid  to  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary schools.  We  were  comrades  In 
arms  In  the  battle  for  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act  and  many  other 
acts  which  have  been  enacted  by  Con- 
gress to  promote  the  cause  of  education. 
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He  and  I  have  been  cooperating  and 
fighting  side  by  side. 

The  Senator  from  North  Carolina  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  have  cited 
many  cases.  They  have  covered  the 
subject  so  thoroughly  and  compellingly 
that  they  have  left  little  to  be  said. 

However,  I  wish  to  emphasize  two 
quotations  from  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  that  go  to  the  heart 
of  the  question  before  us. 

Pour  times  in  the  past  16  years;  name- 
ly. In  the  Everson  case,  the  McCollum 
case.  333  U.S.  203;  the  McGowan  case, 
366  U.S.  420;  and  the  Torcciso  case.  367 
U.S.  488;  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  has  expressly  declared  that 
the  first  amendment  means  at  least  these 
things  : 

Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment can  set  up  a  church.    Neither  can  pass 
lawB    which    aid    one    religion,    aid    all    re- 
llglona.  or  prefer  one  religion  over  another 
Neither  can  force  nor  Influence  a  person  to 
go  to  or  to  remain  away  from  chxirch  against 
his  will  or  force  him  to  profess  a  belief  or 
disbelief  in  any  religion.     No  person  can  be 
punished  for  entertaining  or  professing  re- 
ligious beliefs  or  disbeliefs,  for  church  at- 
tendance or  nonattendance.     No  tax  In  any 
amount,  large  or  small,  can  be  levied  to  sup- 
port any  reUglous  activities  or  InsUtutlons 
whatever  they  may   be  called,   or   whatever 
form   they  may  adopt   to   teach  or  practice 
religion.     Neither  a  State  nor  the  Federal 
Government  can,  openly  or  secretly,  partici- 
pate In  the  affairs  of  any  religious  organiza- 
tions or  groups  and  vice  versa.    In  the  words 
of  Jefferson,  the  clause  against  establlsliment 
of  religion  by  law  was  Intended  to  erect  "a 
wall    of    separation     between    church    and 
state." 
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This  was  well  emphasized  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  and  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky,  but  I  wish  to  re- 
emphasize  it  myself.  The  Court  in  the 
Abingdon  School  District  Case— we  find 
these  words : 

The  most  effective  way  to  establish  any  In- 
stitution Is  to  finance  It,  and  this  truth  Is 
reflected  in  the  appeals  by  church  groups  for 
public     funds    to    finance    their    religious 
schools.     Financing  a  church,  either  in  Its 
strictly  religious   activities  or   In   Its  other 
activities.   Is  equally   unconstitutional,   as   I 
understand  the  establishment  clause     Budg- 
ets for  activity  may  be  technically  separable 
from  budgets  for  others.    But  the  Institution 
Is  an  Inseparable  whole,  a  living  organism 
which  Is  strengthened  In  proselytizing  when 
It  Is  strengthened  In  any  department  by  con- 
tributions from  other  than  Its  own  members. 
Such  contributions  may  not  be  made  by 
the  State  even  In  a  minor  degree  without  vio- 
lating  the  establishment  clause.     It  Is  not 
the  amount  of  public  funds  expended,  as  this 
case  Illustrates.  It  Is  the  use  to  which  public 
funds  are  put  that  Is  controlling.     For  the 
first   amendment   does    not   say    that   some 
forms  of  establishment  are  allowed    It  says 
that  "no  law  respecting  an  establishment  of 
religion"  shall  be  made.     What  may  not  be 
done  directly  may  not  be  done  Indirectly  lest 
the  establishment  clause  become  a  mockery. 

Mr.  President,  when  we  read  the  lan- 
guage before  us  in  the  conference  report 
which  provides  that  these  funds  may  go 
for  "construction— except  in  the  case  of 
public  community  colleges  and  pubUc 
technical  institutes— to  structures,  or 
portions  thereof,  especially  designed  for 
instruction  or  research  in  the  natural  or 
physical  sciences,  mathematics,  modern 


foreign  languages,  or  engineering,  or  for 
use  as  a  library." 

We  see  how  broad  and  how  wide  Is  the 
authority  to  make  grants  and  how 
grants  can  be  made  without  any  ques- 
tion to  do  the  very  thing  that  the  Su- 
preme Court  has  declared  in  clear  and 
specific  language  cannot  be  done  under 
the  first  amendment  of  the  Constitution. 
To  make  these  grants  would  be  to  con- 
travene that  amendment.  It  would  be 
not  to  simply  impair  the  wall  of  separa- 
tion between  church  and  state  but  in- 
deed It  would  be  to  tear  down  that  wall 
between  church  and  state. 

As  both  the  Senators  from  North 
Carolina  and  Kentucky  have  said  this 
provision  of  the  first  amendment  does 
not  prohibit  funds  to  any  one  religion  or 
to  any  one  religious  controlled,  owned  or 
dominated  or  related  school.  It  applies 
to  all  schools,  all  colleges,  all  institutions 
of  learning  that  are  In  any  way  con- 
nected with,  related  to,  owned  or  con- 
trolled by  a  church  or  religious  orga- 
nization. It  applies  to  all  denomina- 
tions. 

That  which  we  plead  for  today  Is  to 
hold  fast  to  the  first  amendment,  which 
prohibits  grants  to  any  religious  con- 
trolled, dominated,  or  owned  institutions 
jpurely  the  least  we  can  do  is  to  stand 
fast   by  the   Ervin-Cooper  amendment 
and  take  this  matter  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  where  It  can 
be  tested  and  tried  under  the  decisions 
and  the  language  of  the  Court.     The 
Senate  by  a  substantial  majority  voted 
to  amend  the  bill,  with  the  Ervin-Cooper 
amendment  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Senate.    If  there  were  good  reason,  good 
logic,  and  good  compulsion  for  voting  it 
in  the  bill  at  that  time,  surely  there  Is 
all  the  more  logic,  all  the  more  reason, 
and  all  the  more  compulsion  for  insist- 
ing that  It  be  in  the  bill  now,  because 
the   proposed    grants   have    been    very 
much  increased  and  the  fields  In  which 
they    would    operate    have    been    very 
much  broadened. 

Under  the  language  of  the  bill  now  a 
grant  can  be  made  to  a  school  for  nearly 
any  purpose  because  these  buildings  can 
be  used  for  nearly  any  purpose.  In  the 
bill  as  considered  by  the  Senate  the  use 
of  those  buildings  was  Ihnited.  It  had 
the  language,  "to  be  used  only,"  but  that 
language  is  now  stricken  out  so  that  the 
buildings  can  be  used  for  nearly  any 
purpose  a  school  might  see  fit  to  use 
them. 

So,  Mr.  President,  standing  squarely 
with  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky,  I  urge  that  the 
conference  report  be  sent  back  to  con- 
ference with  an  insistence  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  that  the  Ervin-Cooper 
amendment  be  agreed  to  and  that  we  not 
be  in  the  position  of  passing  legislation 
which.  Is  In  contravention  of  and  strikes 
down  the  first  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution. It  strikes  down  the  wall  of 
separation  between  church  and  state 
Let  us  stand  squarely  by  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  we  have 
solemnly  sworn  to  do. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.    Mr.  President 

The     PRESIDING     OFFICER.       The 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  recognized. 
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Ut.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  pro- 
vided that  in  doing  so  he  does  not  lose 
the  right  to  the  floor? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent— and  I  do  so 
after  consultation  with  all  interested 
parties  with  whom  I  was  able  to  get  in 
touch— that  the  vote  on  the  conference 
report  on  higher  education  be  had  at  4 
o'clock. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
question  first  will  be  on  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  report. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing  the  right  to  object,  can  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader  assure  me  that 
I  will  have  at  least  15  minutes? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  understand  that 
a  few  Senators  wish  to  speak  on  this 
subject.  I  will  do  my  best,  if  need  be  to 
prolong  the  time. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  With  that  understand- 
ing, I  have  no  objection. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  for  the 
mformation  of  the  distinguished  major- 
ity leader.  I  do  not  intend  to  speak  for 
more  than  10  minutes.  As  I  told  the 
majority  leader.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  lim- 
ited, but  I  believe  I  can  cover  what  I  have 
to  say  in  that  time. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  may  i  ask  the 
Senator  what  was  the  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  the  vote  be 
taken  at  4  o'clock  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  has  the  distinguished 
majority  leader  consulted  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  North  Carolina 
(Mr.  Ervin]  about  this  request? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  HILL.  Is  it  perfectly  agreeable 
to  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina'' 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  It  is.  I  would  not 
think  of  doing  this  without  consulting 
both  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina 
and  the  Senator  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  HILL.  I  wished  to  be  certain  of 
that. 

Mr.  COOPER.  That  was  the  question 
I  had  in  mind— as  to  whether  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  had  been 
consulted. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
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ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  yield  briefly, 
so  that  the  Senator  from  South  Carolina 
may  present  a  House  amendment? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield  for  that 
purpose. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  from  South  Carolina  is  recog- 
nized. 


OFFICE  SPACE,  SUPPLIES.  EQUIP- 
MENT, AND  FRANKING  PRIVI- 
LEGES FOR  MRS.  JACQUELINE 
BOUVIER  KENNEDY 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  at  the  desk  a  House  amendment 
to  the  Senate  amendment  to  H.R.  9291. 
which  I  ask  the  Presiding  Officer  to  lay 
before  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  9291)  entitled  "An  act 
to  provide  office  space,  supplies,  equip- 
ment, and  franking  privileges  for  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy,  to  author- 
ize appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  incident  to  the  death  and  bur- 
ial of  former  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  and  for  other  purposes,"  which 
was.  In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  in 
the  Senate  amendment  insert  the  fol- 
lowing : 

That  all  mall  matter  sent  by  post  by  Mrs. 
Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy,  the  widow  of 
former  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
under  her  written  autograph  signature  or 
facsimile  thereof,  shall  be  conveyed  within 
the  United  States,  Its  possessions,  and  the 
Commonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico  free  of  post- 
age during  her  natural  life.  The  postal 
revenues  shall  be  reimbursed  each  fiscal 
year,  out  of  the  general  funds  of  the  Treas- 
ury. In  an  amount  equivalent  to  the  postage 
which  otherwise  would  be  payable  on  such 
mall  matter. 

Sec.  2.  For  a  period  of  twelve  months  fol- 
lowing the  enactment  of  this  Act.  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  General  Services  shall  furnish 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  suitable  office  space  appro- 
priately furnished,  supplied,  and  equipped, 
as  determined  by  the  Administrator,  at  such 
place  within  the  United  SUtes  as  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy shall  specify.     The  supplies  to  be  fur- 
nished shall  include  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
envelopes  marked  "Postage  and  Fees  Paid" 
to  be  used  for  International  mall.     For  the 
some  period,  the  Administrator  of  General 
Services  shall,  without  regard   to  the  civil 
service  and   classification  laws,   provide  for 
an  office  suff   for   Mrs.   Kennedy.     Persons 
employed  under  this  section  shall  be  selected 
by  Mrs.   Kennedy  and  shall  be  responsible 
only   to  her   for   the   performance   of   their 
duties.     Mrs.  Kennedy  shall  fix  basic  rates 
of   compensation  for   persons  employed    for 
her  under  this  section.     Such  compensation. 
In    the  aggregate,  shall  not  ^exceed  $50,000 
during  such  period.    The  rate  of  compensa- 
tion payable  to  any  such  person  shall  not 
exceed  the  maximum  aggregate  rate  of  com- 
pensation   payable   to    any    Individual    em- 
ployed in  the  office  of  a  Senator.     Each  per- 
son employed  under  this  section  In  a    posi- 
tion on  the  office  staff  of  Mrs.  Kennedy  shall 
be  held  and  considered  to  be  an  employee 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  SUtes  for 
the  purposes  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement 
Act,   the  Federal    Employees'   Compensation 
Act.  and  the  Federal  Employees'  Group  Life 
Insurance  Act  of  1954.  but  shall  not  be  held 
or  considered  to  be  an  officer  or  employee 
of  such  Government  for  any  other  purpose. 
Sec.    3.  The    Secretary    of    the    Treasury, 
through  the  United  States  Secret  Service.  Is 
authorized  to  protect  the  person  of  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy and  her  minor  children  for  such  period 
of  time,  not  In  excess  of  two  years,  Imme- 
diately following  the  enactment  of  this  Act 
as  she  may  request. 

Sec.  4.  There  Is  hereby  appropriated,  out 
of  any  money  in  the  Treasury  not  otherwise 
apiwoprlated,  to  carry  out  the  provisions  of 
section  a  of  this  Act  and  to  pay  not  to  exceed 
•15.000  toward  the  expenses  incident  to  the 
death  and  burial  of  former  President  John 
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Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  Including  undertakers' 
charges  and  the  expenses  of  transportation, 
the  sum  of  $65,000.  to  remain  available  until 
June  30.  1965.  No  payment  shall  be  made 
from  this  appropriation  to  any  officer  or  em- 
ployee of  the  Government  for  personal  or 
professional  services.  Appropriations  now  or 
hereafter  available  to  the  United  States  Se- 
cret Service  shall  be  avaUable  for  the  pur- 
poses of  section  3  of  this  Act. 

Mr.  JOHNSTON.  Mr.  President,  the 
House  amendment  would  amend  the  text 
of  H.R.  9291  by  striking  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  inserting  a  new  text. 
The  first  section  of  the  amendment 
adds  a  sentence  providing  reimburse- 
ment of  postal  revenues  for  franked  mail 
authorized  by  the  section,  in  order  to  cor- 
rect an  omission  from  the  bill  as  passed 
by  the  House  and  the  Senate.  This  is  a 
technical  amendment. 

Section  2  of  the  amendment  provides  a 
12-month  period  during  which  the  widow 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  will  be 
furnished  office  space,  equipment,  and 
staff,  as  in  the  Senate  enactment.  The 
amendment  retains  the  limitation  of 
$50,000  on  aggregate  staff  salaries  as 
passed  by  both  Houses,  but  adds  a  clause 
at  the  end  of  the  section  spelling  out 
that  no  person  employed  on  such 
staff  shall  be  considered  an  officer  or  .em- 
ployee of  the  Government,  except  as  to 
civil  service  retirement,  disability  com- 
pensation, and  Government  life  insur- 
ance coverage.  This  clause  is  a  clarify- 
ing amendment. 

Section  3  of  the  amendment  authorizes 
Secret  Service  protection  for  the  widow 
and  minor  children  for  not  over  2  years 
after  enactment,  in  lieu  of  the  1-year 
limitation  contained  in  the  bill  as  first 
passed  by  the  House  and  the  omission  of 
any  limitation  In  the  Senate  enactment. 

Section  4  of  the  amendment  appropri- 
ates $65,000  to  carry  out  the  purposes  of 
the  act,  of  which  not  in  excess  of  $15,000 
may  be  applied  to  expenses  incident  to 
the  death  and  burial  of  former  President 
Kennedy;  prohibits  any  payment  from 
such  appropriation  to  any  Government 
officer  or  employee  for  personal  or  pro- 
fessional service ;  and  makes  regular  ap- 
propriations of  the  U.S.  Secret  Service 
available  for  protection  of  the  widow  and 
minor  children  under  section  3.  The 
$15,000  maximum  for  funeral  expenses 
replaces  the  $5,000  provided  in  the  Sen- 
ate-passed bill. 

Advice  from  the  administration  is  to 
the  effect  that  the  estimate  of  $5,000  for 
funeral  expenses  previously  submitted  Is 
too  low  but  that  the  new  maximum  of 
$15,000  will  be  adequate. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  Sen- 
ate concur  in  the  amendment  of  the 
House  to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  by 
the  Senator  from  South  Carolina  chat 
the  Senate  concur  in  the  House  amend- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 


ing  votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(H.R.  8747)  making  appropriations  for 
sundry  independent  executive  bureaus, 
boards,  commissions,  corporations,  agen- 
cies, and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes; 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  81.  82.  and  91  to  the  bill  and 
concurred  therein,  and  thait  the  House 
receded  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  niunbered  2 
and  84  to  the  bill,  and  concurred  therein, 
each  with  an  amendment,  in  which  it  re- 
quested the  concurrence  of  the  Senate. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  annoimced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  kffixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills,  and  they  were 
signed  by  the  President  pro  tempore: 

H.R.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
Masonlch; 

HJl.  1271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae 
H.  Yang: 

H.R.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Smal  (nee  Dworzanskl); 

HJl.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Marrella; 

H.R.  1475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
WUllam  Horllng; 

H.R.  1495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Chlng 
Helng  Yen  and  Chlng  Chlao  Hoang  Yen; 

H.R.  1542.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs, 
Sandra  Bank  Murphy; 

H.R.  1545.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  and  former  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  FcM-ce; 

H.R.  1568.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mm. 
Annie  Zambelll  Stiletto; 

H.R.  2238.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Erwln  A. 
Suehs; 

H.R.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zolt»Ji 
Fried  mann; 

H.R.  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hurley 
Construction  Co.; 

H.R,  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Fereno 
Molnar; 

H.R.  3662.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett; 

H.R.  3908.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeung 
Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng  and  Rafael 
Chang  Sing: 

H.R.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Smith 
L.  Parratt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Parratt,  his 
parents; 

HJl.  4288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  M. 
Orta  Worden; 

H.R.  4507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellki 
Devarls; 

H.R.  4760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eliza- 
beth Mary  Martin; 

HJl.  4862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tricla 
Kim: 

H.R.  5289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mr*. 
Zara  M.  Schrelber; 

H.R.  6453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
DenUe  Jeanne  Escobar  (nee  Amoux)  • 

H.R.  5495.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  tiie  city 
of  Blnghamton,  K.Y.; 

H.R.  5703.  An  act  granting  an  extension 
of  patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy: 

HJl.  5753.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of  the  qualification  of  the  Steamship 
Trade  Association  of  Baltimore- Waterfront 
Guard  Association  pension  fund  as  a  quallflea 
tnist  under  section  401(a)  of  the  IntermJ. 
Revenue  Code  of  1954; 

H.R.  6902.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Eric; 
Voegelin  and  Lulse  Betty  Onken  Voegelln; 
H.R.  6001.  An  act  to  authorize  the  con- 
veyance to  the  Waxikegan  Port  District,  Il- 
linois, of  certain  real  property  of  the  United 
States; 
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H.R.  6038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
CarreM  and  Vlncendna  Clavattlnl  Restuc- 
cta; 

B.B..  63 1«.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Generoeo 
Buccl  Cammlaa; 

B.S..  6624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Poto  NapoU,  Salvatore  NapoU,  An- 
tonlna  NapoU,  and  Michela  NapoU; 

HJl.  6808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the 
Sbetburne  Harbor  Ship  k.  Marine  Ck>n8truc- 
tloa  Co..  Inc.; 

H.B.  697S.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Oluiep- 
p«  Maida,  his  wife,  Caterlna  Idalda,  and  their 
children.  Antonio  and  Vlttorla  Malda; 

H.R.  7268.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Ingrld  Oudrun  Schroder  Brown;  and 

H  R.  7601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Wlnslow,  Ariz. 


HIGHER      EDUCATION      PACnJTIES 
ACT  OP  1963 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  6143)  to  au- 
thorize assistance  to  public  and  other 
nonprofit  institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion in  financing  the  construction,  reha- 
bilitation, or  improvement  of  needed 
academic  and  related  facilities  in  under- 
graduate and  graduate  institutions. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
before  the  Senate  for  consideration  the 
question  of  the  adoption  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  bill  for  aid  to  higher 
education.  Basically,  though  not  en- 
tirely, it  comes  to  the  Senate  upwn  one 
issue.  That  issue  is  the  elimination  of 
the  Ervin-Cooper  amendment,  which 
was  adopted  in  the  Senate  by  a  substan- 
tial majority,  the  effect  of  which  would 
be  to  r>ermit  anyone  to  sue  in  order  to 
test  the  constitutionality  of  a  grant  to  a 
private  education  institution.  The  Sen- 
ate now  is  concerned  primarily  with  aid 
to  religious  institutions. 

I  believe  it  is  imjiortant  to  go  into  the 
background  of  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  and  why  it  exists. 

The  Constitution  provides: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  the 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 
dom of  speech,  or  of  the  press;  or  the  right 
of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to 
petition  the  Government  fOT  a  redress  of 
grievances. 

The  framers  of  that  language  had  in 
mind  the  sad  and  sorrowful  history  of 
the  world,  in  which  religions  of  all 
kinds — we  are  not  pointing  at  any  one 
religion — had  been  coupled  inextricably 
with  governments. 

I  am  sure  the  Jewish  people  of  this 
world  under  a  half  dozen — perhaps  un- 
der dozens — of  religions  have  good  cause 
to  remember  the  sad  effects  upon  their 
race  of  such  connections. 

When  our  forefathers  came  to  this 
cotmtry.  they  wished  to  establish  a  gov- 
ernment under  which  the  people  would 
have  freedom  of  religion.  The  issues 
finally  peaked  Into  the  makings  of  a 
revolutionary  war.  Then  followed  the 
adoption  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
first  10  amendments,  and  our  forefathers 
brought  the  issue  squarely  to  the  fore. 

In  the  first  amendment  they  said: 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
establishment  of  religion. 


My  colleagues,  the  Senator  from  North 
Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin],  the  Senator  from 
Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hn.L].  who  is  the 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Labor  and  Public  Welfare,  have 
expressed  the  question  far  more  elo- 
quently and  in  far  more  detail  than  I 
could  ever  hope  to  express  it. 

The  question  is  whether  we  believe  the 
principle  which  our  forefathers  adopted 
in  the  first  amendment  is  worth  keep- 
ing, or  whether  we  shall  squirm  and  ra- 
tionalize around  it,  and  ignore  its 
purposes. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  my  remarks  today,  and  of  remarks  I 
have  made  previously  in  the  Senate  with 
respect  to  this  question.  Anyone  who 
opposes  the  proposal  brings  down  upon 
himself  the  pressure  of  every  private 
school  and  every  religious  school  in  the 
country.  I  am  sure  that  Senators  who 
voted  and  spoke  in  behalf  of  the  Ervin- 
Cooper  amendment  have  found  this  to 
be  so. 

With  respect  to  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  I  personally  believe  it 
means  exactly  what  it  says.  I  invite  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  constitution  of 
the  State  of  Colorado,  because  it  is  only 
one  of  many  constitutions  which  contain 
similar  provisions.  Article  9,  section  7, 
relates  to  "Aid  to  private  schools, 
churches,  sectarian  purpose,  forbidden." 

It  states : 

Neither  the  general  assembly,  nor  any 
county,  city.  town,  township,  school  district 
or  other  public  corporation,  shall  ever  make 
any  appropriation,  or  pay  from  any  public 
fund  or  moneys  whatever,  anything  in  aid 
of  any  chvirch  or  sectarian  society,  or  for 
any  sectarian  ptirpoae.  or  to  help  support  or 
sustain  any  school,  academy,  seminary,  col- 
lege, university,  or  other  literary  or  scientific 
infitltutlon,  controlled  by  any  church  or  sec- 
tarian denomination  whatsoever;  nor  shall 
any  grant  or  donation  of  land,  money  or 
other  personal  property,  ever  be  made  by  the 
state,  or  any  such  public  corporation  to  any 
chiirch,  or  for  any  sectarian  pxirpose. 

So  far  as  any  moneys  which  come  to 
the  State  of  Colorado  are  concerned,  the 
purpose  of  this  section  is  clear.  The 
distribution  of  it  to  any  private  school, 
religious  or  not,  would  be  forbidden  un- 
equivocally by  the  State  of  Colorado, 
under  section  7  of  this  article. 

Many  other  States  have  similar 
clauses  in  their  constitutions. 

Today  we  are  trying  to  determine 
whether  or  not  we  would  absolutely  pre- 
clude— as  I  believe  we  would  under  this 
bill — assistance  to  the  colleges  in  a  given 
State,  while  we  would  inequitably  help 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  those 
few  States  which  do  not  have  such  a 
prohibition  in  their  constitutions. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  bill  as  it  is 
now  before  the  Senate.  There  is  a  very 
great  technical  deficiency  in  the  bill.  It 
states,  in  section  104(a) : 

Of  the  funds  to  be  allotted  for  any  fiscal 
year  for  use  in  providing  academic  facilities 
for  Institutions  of  higher  education  other 
than  public  community  colleges  and  public 
technical  institutes. 

Except  for  the  elimination  of  the  pub- 
lic community  colleges  and  public  tech- 
nical institutes,  this  provision  covers 
every  institution  of  higher  learning. 


Then  it  Is  stated,  in  subsection  (b)  of 
section  104: 

The  amount  of  each  allotment  to  a  State 
under  this  section  shaU  be  available.  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  this  title, 
for  payment  of  the  Federal  share. 

This  is  as  near  as  the  bill  comes  to 
saying  to  whom  the  Pederal  moneys 
shall  be  paid.  I  assume  it  means  the 
Federal  moneys  shall  be  paid  to  the 
States  for  reallotment.  who  in  turn,  will 
pay  them  to  their  schools  and  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning.  If  that  is  so, 
not  only  the  Colorado  constitution,  but 
the  constitutions  of  many  other  States, 
specifically  forbid  such  a  repayment. 

How  many  States  have  such  clauses? 
Ten?  Twenty?  Thirty?  Forty?  By 
this  bill,  shall  we  enact  a  law  to  support 
higher  educational  institutions  in  the  re- 
maining 10,  or  20.  or  whatever  the  num- 
ber may  be,  and  forbid  aid  to  all  other 
States  until  they  have  amended  their 
constitutions  so  that  the  States  can  sup- 
port religious  institutions,  and  in  effect 
coerce  them  into  changing  their  con- 
stitutions? 

Under  section  105,  the  bill  provides 
that  the  Commissioner  shall  approve  any 
such  plan  which: 

(1)  provides  that  it  shall  be  administered 
by  the  State  commission. 

It  is  brought  back  under  the  direct 
jurisdiction  of  the  State.  What  is  to  be 
done  with  States  that  have  in  their  con- 
stitutions provisions  similar  to  what 
Colorado  has?    There  are  many  of  them. 

Subsection  (5)  of  section  105  reads: 
"provides  for  affording  to  every  appli- 
cant, which  has  submitted  to  the  State 
commission  a  project,  an  opportunity  for 
a  fair  hearing  before  the  State  commis- 
sion as  to  the  priority  assigned  to  such 
project  or  as  to  any  other  determination 
of  the  State  commission  adversely  affect- 
ing such  applicant." 

Subsection  (6)  of  section  105  reads: 
"provides  (A)  for  such  fiscal  c<Hitrol  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement 
of  and  accounting  for  Federal  funds  paid 
to  the  State  commission  under  this  title." 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  the  funds 
which  the  Pederal  Government  would  or 
could  allot  under  the  bill  would  be  allot- 
ted to  a  State  or  State  commission  for 
disbursement.  Here  again,  we  are  at 
loggerheads  with  the  constitutional  pro- 
hibitions of  many  of  the  States. 

I  speak  now  of  a  different  facet  of  this 
question. 

Section  106  comes  under  the  title  "Eli- 
gibility for  Grants." 

It  reads: 

An  Institution  of  higher  education  shall 
be  eligible  for  a  grant  for  construction  of  an 
academic  facility  under  this  title  ( 1 )  in  the 
case  of  an  institution  of  higher  education 
other  than  a  public  community  college  or 
public  technical  institute,  only  if  such  con- 
struction is  llnilted  to  structures,  or  portions 
thereof,  especially  designed  for  Instruction 
or  research  in  the  natural  or  physical  sci- 
ences, mathematics,  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages, or  engineering,  or  for  use  as  a  library, 
and — 

Certain  other  qualifications  follow. 

The  key  to  this  particular  section  is 
the  word  "designed." 

It  does  not  provide  that  the  facilities 
must  be  used  only  for  this  purpose.    But 
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even  if  It  did,  I  would  be  opposed  to  the 
bill  as  written.  It  states  that  they  need 
only  be  especially  designed.  What  is  a 
school  building  "designed"  for  a  physics 
laboratory  or  a  chemistry  laboratory? 
It  is  merely  a  school  building;  it  is  not  a 
chemistry  or  physics  laboratoi-y  until  the 
scientific  equipment  has  been  brought 
into  the  room  or  rooms  to  make  it  a 
physics  or  chemistry  laboratory.  It  is 
not  a  place  to  study  computer  technology 
until  machines  have  been  installed. 

So,  the  word  "designed"  was  placed 
in  the  bill — whoever  the  original  author 
was — purposely  to  deceive  the  people  of 
this  country  and  to  make  them  believe 
that  we  were  creating  an  exception,  and 
that  this  was  to  apply  to  rooms  that 
would  be  used  for  the  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  so  on. 

Let  there  be  no  mistake  about  what 
the  Senate  will  do  if  it  adopts  the  confer- 
ence report.  Under  the  provisions  of 
the  bill,  Pederal  funds  can  be  had  for 
the  construction  of  a  building  which  is 
"designed"  for  scientific,  mathematics, 
and  similar  subjects.  The  day  after  the 
money  is  paid,  the  building  can  be  con- 
verted to  any  use  to  which  the  owners 
wish  it  to  be  converted. 

There  is  one  other  factor  involved. 
The  argument  Is  often  made,  "We  are 
just  doing  this  for  our  young  men  and 
women."  I  do  not  think  many  persons 
have  been  more  Interested  in  education 
than  has  the  senior  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado. The  foresight  of  our  forefathers 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  public 
educational  system  which  enabled  him 
to  get  an  education;  and  It  is  to  them 
that  he  owes  his  education.  Otherwise, 
it  would  not  have  l)een  possible  for  one 
such  as  I  to  have  obtained  one.  So  I 
have  a  deep  respect  for  education.  But 
one  cannot  avoid  the  ultimate  fact  that 
if  the  bill  passes  In  Its  present  form,  we 
shall  be  contributing  directly  to  the  sup- 
port of  religious  Institutions,  because  a 
building  constructed  under  the  bill  be- 
comes the  property  of  the  religious 
institution. 

I  have  just  pointed  out  that  the  in- 
stitution is  under  no  obUgation  to  con- 
tinue to  use  it  solely  as  a  scientific, 
mathematics,  or  foreign  language  fa- 
cility. I  again  point  out  that  it  would 
be  possible  to  build  an  ordinary  school 
building,  and  still  have  it  quahfy  under 
that  clause  with  respect  to  foreign 
languages.  Therefore,  the  entire  ques- 
tion of  design  for  physical  sciences, 
mathematics,  and  modern  foreign  lan- 
guages. Is  just  so  much  camoufiage.  It 
does  not  mean  that  the  buildings  will 
be  restricted  to  that  use. 

I  am  about  to  conclude,  but  I  wish  to 
add  one  further  thought.  When  I  sup- 
ported the  distinguished  Senator  from 
North  CaroUna  and  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Kentucky  on  their  amend- 
ment. I  told  the  distinguished  Senator 
rrom  Oregon,  when  he  was  criticizing  the 
particular  language  of  that  amend- 
ment—the Ervin-Cooper  amendment— 
tnat  I  could  see  weaknesses  in  the 
language,  but  that  the  conference  com- 
mittee would  have  adequate  opportunity 
to  rewrite  the  language.  I  told  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Oregon  that 
some  such  provision  in  the  bill  was 
necessary. 


S.  2350  has  been  Introduced  by  certain 
Senators  to  provide  for  a  review  of  this 
subject.  How  are  we  to  be  deceived? 
If  the  House  will  not  take  the  amend- 
ment to  the  bill  which  provides  for  ju- 
dicial review,  under  the  pressure  to  have 
a  bill  enacted,  how  are  we  ever  going 
to  enact  a  bill  like  this,  which  provides 
specifically  and  exclusively  for  judicial 
review?  How  are  we  going  to  get  such 
a  bill  through  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives when  we  seem  to  be  unable  to  get 
it  to  accept  a  single  amendment  applying 
to  only  one  aid  to  education  program? 
The  answer  is  that  we  will  not.  The 
sponsors  of  the  bill  know  we  will  not. 
They  know  as  well  as  we  that  the  oppor- 
tunities for  a  judicial  review  have  been 
reduced  to  almost  nothing. 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  the 
private  institutions  of  this  coimtry  and 
the  service  they  are  rendering.  Both 
of  my  sons  were  graduated  from  private 
schools — not  religious  schools,  but  pri- 
vate schools.  They  were  not  graduated 
from  public  colleges.  I  have  the  great- 
est respect  for  the  service  private  col- 
leges are  providing,  I  imderstand  the 
problems  they  face.  The  point  is  that  a 
bill  which  is  subject  to  judicial  scrutiny 
is  not  wanted. 

Upon  this  basis.  I  suggest  that  now  is 
the  time  to  raise  the  issue.  The  Senate 
conferees  could  have  brought  this  bill 
back  in  disagreement.  They  did  not. 
Now  is  the  time  for  the  Senate  to  declare 
in  a  loud  voice,  as  it  did  before,  that  we 
believe  we  should  not  go  into  the  field 
of  supporting  religious  institutions  at 
least  vmtil  we  give  the  Supreme  Court 
an  opportunity  to  examine  the  question. 
During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Allotfs 
address: 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  Piesident,  wUl  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  The  House  conferees 
made  it  clear  that  they  would  not  agree 
to  a  judicial  review  amendment  on  the 
present  bill,  because  in  the  House  such 
an  amendment  would  have  to  go  to  the 
Judiciary  Committee.  Such  a  bill  has 
been  introduced  in  the  House.  It  will 
go  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that  hearings  will  be  held 
on  it.  I  say  most  respectfully  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  is  jumping  to 
conclusions  if  he  thinks  the  House  will 
not  pass  the  judicial  review  bill.  How- 
ever. I  am  assmed  that  the  House  will 
not  pass  a  higher  education  bill  with  a 
judicial  review  amendment  added  to  it. 
I  am  even  more  confident  that  it  would 
not  adopt  an  amendment  not  considered 
by  the  appropriate  committee  of  the 
House  and  which  has  never  been  ap- 
proved after  hearings  in  the  House  by 
that  committee. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  happy  to  have 
the  benefit  of  the  Senator's  advice. 
However,  the  House  had  an  opportunity 
to  hold  hearings  since  this  matter  came 
up  in  the  Senate.  That  proves  the 
point  I  have  made,  that  such  a  bill 
would  not  pass  the  House.  I  predict 
that  it  will  not  pass  the  House. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  Pi-esident,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ALLOTT.     I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    The  Senator  made  one 
point  which  I  believe  needs  clarification. 


He  said  the  terms  of  the  Ervin-Cooper 
amendment  could  have  been  revised  by 
eliminating  the  provision  that  held  up 
all  payments  xmtil  there  was  a  court  test, 
to  which  there  was  considerable  excep- 
tion. In  fairness  to  my  colleagues  who 
are  very  much  interested  in  the  Ervin- 
Cooper  amendment,  let  me  say  that  I 
personally  proposed  exactly  that  change. 
All  the  Senate  conferees  supported  It. 
The  House  conferees,  however,  promptly 
voted  it  down.  That  was  the  end  of  it. 
We  really  tried  to  have  that  provision 
accepted.  This  was  not  a  cursory  mat- 
ter. It  was  argued  during  the  whole 
session  of  the  conference.  I  proposed 
that  change,  and  the  Senate  conferees 
went  soUdly  with  it.  However,  we  could 
not  get  anywhere  with  It  with  the  House 
conferees. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  am  appreciative  of 
what  the  Senator  has  said.  I  am  sure 
the  conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate 
did  everything  they  could.  The  House 
wants  this  bill,  but  it  is  said  that  it  will 
not  pass  the  bill  with  this  amendment. 
If  the  House  will  not  pass  it  with  the 
amendment,  it  will  not  pass  the  other 
bill  either,  because  the  cold  facts  are  that 
the  proponents  of  the  bill  do  not  want 
judicial  review. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MILLER,  Mr.  President,  I  wonder 
whether  the  Senator's  point  is  whether 
the  conferees,  if  they  ran  into  a  stone 
wall,  so  far  as  the  House  conferees  were 
concerned,  with  respect  to  this  provision, 
could  not  arrive  at  a  conclusion  by  elim- 
inating the  grants  part  of  the  program, 
so  that  the  problem  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  has  been  discussing  would  not 
artse.  I  should  like  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Oregon  that  ques- 
tion. The  Senator  from  Oregon  just 
said  that  the  House  conferees  were  ada- 
mant about  deleting  the  Cooper-Ervin 
amendment.  What  was  their  attitude  so 
far  as  taking  out  the  grant  part  of  the 
bill?  It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ervin- 
Cooper  amendment  has  this  main  appli- 
cation. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  yield  for 
the  Senator  to  address  that  question  to 
the  Senator  from  Oregon,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  I  will  not  lose  my  right 
to  the  fioor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  would  have  been  sub- 
ject to  a  point  of  order  in  the  House,  be- 
cause both  bills  contained  the  grant  pro- 
vision. Therefore,  if  we  had  followed 
that  course  of  action — and  we  did  not 
attempt  to  do  that.  I  am  frank  to  say — 
it  could  have  been  subject  to  a  point  of 
order. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Let  me  ask  a  further 
question.  Could  it  not  have  been 
changed  so  that  the  grant  part  of  the 
program  would  have  been  made  applica- 
ble only  to  public  higher  education? 

Mr.  MORSE.  We  would  not  have  been 
keeping  faith  with  the  Senate.  That 
would  have  made  it  a  very  bad  bill. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Were  the  House  con- 
ferees amenable  to  that  type  of  solution? 

Mr.  MORSE.  Not  at  aU.  They  said 
the  House  would  not  pass  this  bill  with 
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%  judicial  review  provision  In  it.  How* 
ever,  it  does  not  follow  that  it  would  not 
pass  a  Judicial  review  Wll.  The  Hous« 
conferees  said  that  as  a  matter  of  prac- 
tice they  would  not  support  an  amend- 
ment being  added  to  a  bill  with  respect 
to  which  there  was  no  opportunity  to 
hold  hearings  before  the  Judiciary  Com- 
mittee. 

Representative  EorrH  Gbzkk,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  conference  committee,  said  to 
the  Senate  conferees,  "We  are  going  to 
introduce  a  Judicial  review  bilL"  It  has 
been  introduced,  and  hearings,  according 
to  my  understanding,  are  to  be  held  on  it 
before  the  committee  which  has  Juris- 
diction over  that  subject  matter. 

We  cannot  change  the  practice  in  the 
House.  We  will  either  pass  this  bill,  or 
there  will  be  no  education  legislation. 
Not  only  will  there  be  no  higher  educa- 
tion bill.  In  my  Judgment,  neither  will 
there  be  a  vocational  education  bill. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
sorry,  but  the  Senator  will  have  an  op- 
portunity to  obtain  the  floor  in  his  own 
right.  I  have  consimied  more  time  than 
I  had  thought  I  would  use.  I  should  like 
to  conclude  my  remarks.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  this  colloquy  may  ap- 
pear at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though I  voted  against  the  Ervin -Cooper 
amendment  when  it  was  before  the  Sen- 
ate, I  felt  that  as  a  member  of  the  Senate 
conferees  I  had  a  responsibility  to  do  my 
utmost,  as  did  all  Senate  conferees,  to 
sustain  the  Senate's  position.  We  gave 
way  only  when  it  became  quite  clear  that 
the  House  conferees  were  adamant  in 
their  position  with  respect  to  the  ques- 
tion of  judicial  review,  and  that  we  would 
end  with  no  higher  education  bill  what- 
soever. 

The  Ervin-Cooper  amendment  wsis  ad- 
vertised as  being  a  device  by  which  the 
Individual  taxpayer  could  contest  the 
constitutionality  of  a  grant  to  a  private 
college  which  has  a  religious  affiliation. 
Its  provisions,  however,  when  read  from 
end  to  end  are  so  sweeping  in  scope,  so 
startling  in  their  ramifications,  as  to 
stagger  the  Imagination. 

The  Ervin-Cooper  amendment  does 
not  simply  specify  that  grants  to  colleges 
with  religious  affiliation  shall  be  subject 
to  Judicial  review.  It  states  in  bold  and 
clear  language  that  any  taxpayer,  who- 
ever he  may  be,  may  contest  any  grant 
or  loan  made  xmder  the  bill  by  simply 
alleging  that — 

The  proposed  grant  or  loan  Ib  inconsistent 
with  the  first  amendment,  fifth  amendment, 
or  any  other  provision  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States. 

I  ask  Senators  to  take  note  of  the  lan- 
guage "first  amendment,  fifth  amend- 
ment, or  any  other  provision  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States." 

This  language  is  so  broad  that  a  single 
individual  taxpayer  upon  filing  suit  could 
prevent  the  making  of  a  grant  necessary 
to  the  well-being  of  a  great  university. 
That  grant  could  be  held  up  until  the 
civil  action  Is  finally  determined.  This, 
of  course,  could  be  months,  or  even 
years,  later. 


In  filing  such  a  suit,  what  need  the 
taxpayer  allege?  Only  that  a  proposed 
grant  is  inconsistent  with  any  provision 
in  the  Constitution. 

The  Ervin-Cooper  amendment  is.  in 
short,  me  of  the  most  sweeping  civil 
rights  proposals  ever  brought  before  the 
Senate.    Let  us  examine  why  this  is  so. 

If  the  Ccxnmissioner  of  Education  pro- 
posed to  make  a  grant  to  a  private  col- 
lege, for  example,  in  North  Carolina  a 
single  taxpayer  could  hold  up  the  grant 
if  he  alleged  in  a  complaint  that  the  col- 
lege discriminated  in  its  admission  policy. 
He  could  be  a  crank,  he  might  be  barred 
for  academic  reasons,  but  his  complaint 
alone  would  hold  up  the  grant. 

I  firmly  believe  that  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment should  not  make  grants  to 
institutions  that  have  discriminatory 
poUcies,  but  I  believe  that  such  grants 
should  be  withheld  only  when  there  is  a 
substantial  factual  showing  that  such 
discrimination  does  take  place.  The 
Ervin-Cooper  amendment  goes  away 
beyond  that:  one  taxpayer  complaint 
could  hold  up  a  grant  indefinitely 
whether  Justified  or  not. 

In  attempting  to  reach  one  problem, 
the  Ervin-Cooper  amendment  creates  a 
thousand  others,  and  none  of  its  sup- 
porters can  deny  that  all  sorts  of  civil 
rights  suits  could  be  brought  under  its 
provisions. 

Thomas  Jefferson  once  said — I  do  not 
quote  him  verbatim — that  a  country 
cannot  be  Ignorant  and  remain  free;  It 
has  never  happened  in  the  past  and  will 
never  happen  in  the  future. 

During  the  1950's  the  population  18 
to  21  years  old  increased  only  358,000,  or 
4  percent.  During  the  1960's  it  is  ex- 
pected to  Jump  5.2  million,  or  over  56 
p>ercent. 

During  the  1950's  enrollment  in  the 
colleges  and  universities  increased  more 
than  50  percent.  It  will  be  double  during 
the  present  decade  and  reach  nearly  7 
milhon  by  1970. 

To  meet  this  tremendous  challenge  our 
Institutions  of  higher  learning  must  ex- 
pand their  physical  plants  at  a  rate  of 
$2.3  billion  a  year.  We  are  now  falling 
below  that  goal  to  the  extent  of  $1  billion. 

The  bill  before  us,  which  is  in  the  na- 
ture of  a  conference  report,  might  well 
be  called  the  "open  door"  bill,  because  it 
will  open  to  thousands  of  American 
youngsters  the  college  doors  that  might 
otherwise  be  closed  to  them. 

A  vote  for  the  bill  is  a  vote  to  create 
opportunity  for  the  Individual  and  to 
promote  the  future  of  the  country. 

The  Nation  needs  the  engineer  who 
will  build  its  bridges,  the  scientist  who 
will  design  its  weapons,  the  student  of 
politics  who  will  write  its  laws,  the  lan- 
guage scholar  who  will  make  effective  its 
diplomacy.  In  short,  the  Nation  needs 
the  enactment  of  a  higher  education  bill. 

1963  is  the  crucial  year.  It  is  the  year 
that  represents  our  last  chance  to  pro- 
vide new  buildings  to  accommodate  those 
who  will  want  to  study  and  for  whom 
there  is  no  room. 

If  we  delay  now — if  we  temporize — If 
we  put  this  conference  report  over  until 
another  day — we  will  pay  a  hard  and  bit- 
ter price.  We  will  have  turned  our  backs 
on  bright  and   eager  young  men   and 


women  who  have  the  talent  and  the  in- 
dustry to  make  this  country  a  model 
natlcm  beyond  our  wildest  hopes  and 
dreams. 

The  higher  education  bill  on  which  we 
are  about  to  vote  will,  if  approved,  go 
down  In  history  as  one  of  the  greatest 
achievements  since  the  Morrill  Act.  I 
am  happy  that  I  have  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  play  a  significant  role  in  its  ad- 
vancement to  this,  the  final  stage. 

The  final  version  of  the  bill  is  not 
everything  I  had  hoped  it  would  be.  It  is 
a  matter  of  record  that  I  favored  the 
House  bill,  which  would  have  permitted 
the  Federal  Government  to  aid  in  the 
financing  of  construction  of  academic 
facilities  for  both  the  arts  and  the  sci- 
ences. I  attempted  to  persuade  the  Sen- 
ate to  accept  the  House  bill  but  lost  in 
this  endeavor  by  a  fairly  close  margin. 
The  Senate  bill,  it  will  be  recalled,  pro- 
vided for  Federal  funds  to  be  used  only 
for  science,  engineering,  and  library 
buildings. 

It  was  difficult  indeed  to  compromise 
these  two  viewpoints,  but  compromise 
we  did.  Under  the  new  bill  the  eligible 
categories  were  broadened,  and  mathe- 
matics and  modem  foreign  languages 
became  entitled  to  assistance. 

Further  salutary  changes  were  made 
which  deleted  the  strict  Senate  require- 
ment that  these  facilities  could  be  used 
only  for  extremely  limited  purposes. 
The  changes  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  colleges  conduct  adult  education 
programs  and  would  be  hampered  in  the 
management  of  these  programs  if  they 
were  barred  from  using  certain  facilities. 

The  changes  take  into  account  the  fact 
that  when  renovation  or  remodeling  is 
underway  at  a  given  college,  space  is  at 
a  premium,  and  all  facilities  must  be 
available  for  the  education  of  young  men 
and  women. 

The  conference  report  removes  the  in- 
tervening hand  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  places  wide  discretion  In  the 
hands  of  the  school  administrator. 

We  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  there 
was  a  deadlock  in  conference  for  some 
time  concerning  the  question  of  how  fed- 
erally aided  facilities  would  be  used.  I 
offered  the  compromise  that  broke  that 
deadlock,  and  I  stand  100  percent  behind 
it. 

To  each  Member  of  the  Senate  I  say: 
Look  to  the  future.  Con.sider  the  needs 
that  must  be  met,  and  cast  your  lot  with 
the  young  men  and  women  of  tomorrow 
who  will  make  this  world  the  kind  of 
place  every  decent  human  being  wants  It 
to  be. 

This  is  not  legislation  designed  to  help 
any  individual  university  or  college;  it 
is  a  bill  to  further  higher  education, 
education  which  is  so  desperately  needed 
at  this  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
unanimous-consent  agreement  now  in 
effect  will  expire  at  4  o'clock.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  some  Senators  would 
not  have  an  opF>ortunity  to  be  heard  by 
4  o'clock,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  time  be  extended  15  minutes,  5  min- 
utes to  be  allotted  to  the  Senator  from 
New  York  fMr.  JavitsI,  5  minutes  to  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  I  Mr.  Mh-ler],  and  5 
minutes   to  the   Senator  from  Oregon 
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[Mr.  MoRSKl.  who  is  in  charge  of  the 
bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and  it 
is  so  ordered. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  Is  now  recog- 
nized. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Senator  from 
Oregon.  From  the  analysis  of  the  con- 
ference report  made  by  the  Senator 
from  Colorado  [Mr.  AllottI,  do  I  cor- 
rectly understand  that  if  a  State  has  a 
constitutional  prohibition  against  the 
use  of  public  funds  for  private  educa- 
tional facilities  or  for  church-related 
schools,  any  funds  which  might  come  to 
the  State  under  this  conference  report, 
under  the  grant  portion  of  the  program, 
could  not  be  used  in  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution of  that  State? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  completely  disagree 
with  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr. 
AllottI;  but  I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
time  or  the  occasion  to  discuss  that 
point.  I  believe  it  should  be  discussed 
in  connection  with  the  bill  which  has 
been  introduced.  S.  2350.  Briefiy,  how- 
ever, under  the  bill  the  funds  fiow  to  the 
institutions  from  the  commissioner  of 
education  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  State  plan  which  estab- 
lishes priority.        j  I 

There  ar*  some  'il  Federal  programs 
under  which  millions  of  dollars  of  Fed- 
eral funds  have  been  poured  out,  giving 
some  sort  of  assistance  to  private  and 
church-related  institutions.  Only  re- 
cently the  Senate  voted  for  the  hospital 
bill.  I  did  not  hear  any  Senator  argue 
then  in  favor  of  an  Ervin-Cooper 
amendment  or  argue  that  that  bill  was 
unconstitutional.  Neither  did  I  hear  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  (Mr.  HillI  argue 
that  there  should  not  be  a  distribution  of 
ftmds.  xmder  the  HUl-Burton  Act,  to  hos- 
pitals operated  by  Catholic  universities 
and  Presbyterian  universities. 

So  let  us  face  the  fact  that  the  way  to 
handle  this  matter  is  by  means  of  the 
separate  bill  we  have  introduced  and  get 
on  with  the  aid-to-education  program. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  available  to  the  Senator  from  Iowa 
has  expired. 

Under  the  order,  the  Senator  from 
New  York  is  now  recognized. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  first,  let 
me  say  that  I  can  testify— because  I  am 
most  sympathetic  with  what  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  (Mr.  Ervin]  and 
the  Senator  from  Kentucky  I  Mr. 
Cooper  ]  have  tried  to  effectuate — that  I 
am  mindful  of  the  duties  of  the  majority 
conferees  who  voted  on  the  Cooper 
amendment;  and  I  point  out  that  the 
factual  situation  confronting  us  reflects 
that  realization,  because  if  the  Senate 
were  to  reject  the  conference  report,  that 
would  mean  the  appointment  of  other 
conferees— at  least,  other  House  confer- 
ees, and  perhaps  it  would  mean  that  it 
would  be  necessary  to  obtain  in  the  other 
body  a  rule  for  that  purpose,  or  perhaps 
no  action  at  all  would  be  taken.  To 
judge  from  what  we  observed  in  the  con- 
ference committee  meetings,  I  would  say 
the  chances  are  no  better  than  50-50 
that  any  action  whatever  would  be  takea 
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There  is  no  question  about  the  need 
for  the  enactment  of  this  measure.  It  is 
much  later  than  we  think,  in  dealing  with 
higher  education;  and  we  axe  falling 
dangerously  behind  our  chief  competitor 
in  the  world,  the  Soviet  Union, 

Why  do  I  believe  the  Senate  should 
agree  to  the  conference  report,  in  the 
face  of  the  legal  doubts  which  have  been 
expressed  by  two  distinguished  lawyers? 
The  reason  is  that  the  Ervin-Cooper 
amendment  was  an  effort  to  shift  the 
responsibility  of  the  Senate  to  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States.  The 
Senate  could  choose  to  do  that  or  not  to 
do  it.  The  Senate  chose  to  do  it  But 
we  could  not  sustain  that  position  in 
deaUng  with  the  other  body,  which  did 
not  choose  to  do  it.  It  is  a  coordinate 
branch  of  the  National  Legislature. 
Therefore,  Mr.  President,  the  other  body, 
by  refusing  to  concur  with  us  in  the  effort 
to  shift  the  basis  of  the  responsibility 
for  the  Constitution  decision,  has  said  to 
the  Senate,  in  effect,  "We  are  sorry,  but 
the  Senate  will  have  to  decide  this  ques- 
Uon  for  itself." 

Let  us  understand  that  through  the 
yeais  the  tradition  and  precedent  of  the 
Senate  have  constantly  been  that  it  has 
not  hesitated  to  decide  constitutional 
questions.  Every  Senator  understands 
that  endemic  to  his  duties  is  his  respon- 
sibility to  decide  for  himself  whether  a 
given  proposal  is  constitutional.  So 
when  we  vote  now,  we  shall  be  voting 
to  express  our  convictions  as  to  whether 
we  believe  the  plan  established  by  the 
conference  report  is,  in  accordance  with 
our  judgment  as  Senators,  constitutional 
or  unconstitutional. 

In  my  judgment,  there  is  no  way  to 
shift  that  responsibility  if  the  other  body 
does  not  Join  with  us  in  the  effort  to 
shift  it.  That — and  nothing  else — is  the 
nub  of  this  debate. 

I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee; I  believe  there  is  a  good  prospect 
of  enacting  separate  generic  legislation 
on  this  subject,  covering  all  the  pro- 
grams involved.  That  is  the  correct  way 
to  proceed.  However,  there  must  be  con- 
currence by  both  Houses. 

The  question  before  the  Senate  is 
whether  it  wishes  to  have  a  higher  edu- 
cation bill  enacted  into  law,  despite  this 
argument;  or  whether  the  Senate  be- 
Ueves  the  plan  involved  in  the  bill  is  so 
unconstitutional  that  Senators  should 
vote  to  reject  the  conference  repwrt. 

As  to  the  constitutional  argument.  I 
have  read  the  decisions,  as  have  other 
Senators;  and  I  deeply  believe  that  al- 
though the  pending  measure  may  go  to 
the  outermost  limits  of  what  has  been 
decided  to  date,  I  believe  this  plan  is 
constitutional.  So,  Mr.  President,  when 
I  vote  on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the 
conference  report,  I  shal'  be  voting  in 
good  conscience  my  conviction  that  this 
proposal  Is  constitutional. 

Furthermore,  the  Supreme  Court  it- 
self, if  it  ever  gets  the  case,  will  have  to 
consider  the  fact  that  usage  and  prac- 
tice over  the  years  have  shown  accept- 
ance of  the  plan  incorporated  in  the 
bill — namely,  that  Congress  has  shown, 
by  its  usage  and  practice,  that  it  is  not 
endemic  in  the  constitutional  scheme 
that  every  grant  to  a  sectarian  institu- 


tion is  necessarily  unconstitutional. 
Instead,  that  will  depend  on  the  piu-- 
pose  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
time  made  available  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York  has  expired. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  [Mr.  MorskI  is  recognized. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  a^ 
imanimous  consent  that  at  ttiis  time 
there  may  be  a  quorum  call,  without 
charging  to  the  time  available  to  either 
side  the  time  required  for  the  quorum 
call— after  which  I  shall  divide  the  re- 
maining 5  minutes  between  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Ervin]  and 
myself. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered;  and  the  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  assure 
the  Senators  that  the  Senate  will  vote 
on  the  question  of  agreeing  to  the  con- 
ference report  within  a  few  minutes. 
The  vote  will  be  to  adopt  or  reject  the 
report  of  the  conference  committee  on 
the  higher  education  bill.  Under  the 
parliamentary  situation,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  reject  the  conference  report  be- 
fore I  can  move  to  request  that  a  new 
conference  be  held,  and  that  our  con- 
ferees be  instructed  to  insist  upon  in- 
clusion in  the  bill  of  the  CocHJer-Ervin 
amendment,  which  is  merely  designed  to 
authorize  a  judicial  review  by  the  Fed- 
eral courts  of  the  question  whether 
grants  and  loans  to  church  colleges  or 
universities  as  authorized  by  the  bill  vio- 
late the  first  amendment  to  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  For  that  rea- 
son the  vote  will  be  on  the  adoption  or  re- 
jection of  the  conference  report.  All  who 
agree  with  the  position  of  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky  and  myself  that  there 
should  be  a  judicial  review  of  that  ques- 
tion to  determine  whether  we  are  legis- 
lating in  accordance  with  the  first 
amendment  should  vote  "nay."  to  reject 
the  conference  report,  so  that  a  motion 
can  then  be  made  for  a  new  conference 
with  instructions  to  our  conferees  to  in- 
sist upon  inclusion  of  the  amendment  in 
the  bill. 

Many  millions  of  American  citizens  be- 
lieve that  the  appropriation  of  Federal 
tax  moneys  to  support  colleges  and  uni- 
versities operated  by  religious  denomina- 
tions violates  the  first  amendment  to 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  a  great  dispute  as  to  whether 
that  is  so  or  not.  For  that  reason,  I 
cannot  see  why  any  Senator  should  ob- 
ject to  having  the  question  determined 
by  judicial  decision  so  that  we  might  be 
certain  as  to  whether  we  are  legislating 
in  a  constitutions^  manner. 

If  we  wish  to  make  certain  that  we 
shall  obtain  a  judicial  review  of  the 
question,  we  must  get  it  by  this  process; 
this  is  so  because  the  House  has  rejected 
a  proposal  for  a  judicial  review  every 
time  it  has  had  an  opportimity  to  do 
so. 
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When  the  bill  was  originally  introduced 
In  the  House.  It  provided  for  a  judicial 
review — a  provision  which  the  House 
committee  eliminated. 

The  House  itself  refused  to  agree  to  a 
provision  for  judicial  review.  Moreover, 
the  conference  committee  removed  the 
Cooper-Ervin  amendment  from  the  bill 
at  the  insistence  of  the  House  conferees. 
I  ask  all  Senators  who  believe  there 
should  be  a  judicial  review  to  vote  "nay" 
and  reject  the  conference  report.  II  this 
is  done,  we  can  move  to  have  another 
conference  with  instructions  to  the  con- 
ferees to  insist  on  the  Inclusion  of  the 
amendment. 

The  PRESroiNQ  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ken- 
nedy in  the  chair).  The  time  of  the 
Senator  from  North  Carolina  has  ex- 
pired. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
before  the  Senate  the  question  of  wheth- 
er or  not  to  pass  a  higher  education  bill 
In  this  session  of  Congress.  In  my  judg- 
ment, there  is  before  the  Senate  the 
question  of  whether  there  will  be  any 
education  legislation  this  session. 

In  my  opinion,  the  passage  or  rejection 
of  the  conference  report  this  afternoon 
will  determine  the  fate  of  the  vocational 
education  l^. 

Next.  I  point  out  that  the  House  will 
never  agree  to  a  bill  containing  a  judicial 
review  provision.  Judicial  review  was 
voted  down  by  the  House  overwhelming- 
ly. The  House  will  not  agree  before  it 
has  gone  to  the  Judiciary  Committee  of 
the  House  for  hearings. 

We  are  trying  to  keep  faith.  We 
fought  for  the  amendment  in  conference. 
The  House  conferees  were  adamant. 

A  judicial  review  bill  has  been  intro- 
duced in  the  House  by  Representative 
Edith  Green,  and  in  the  Senate  by  my- 
self and  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark),  and  other  cosponsors. 
Early  hearings  will  be  held.  The  bUl  will 
cover  all  the  programs  in  which  the  same 
problem  exists. 

Not  long  ago,  millions  of  dollars  were 
voted  for  medical  school  facilities  in 
Catholic  and  Presbyterian  universities — 
for  medical  schools  in  other  parochial 
xmlversitles  as  well.  The  law  presently 
contains  provision  for  11  Federal  projects 
or  programs  in  which  religious  schools 
are  the  beneficiaries  under  the  same 
formula  as  is  the  conference  report.  Till 
now  the  constitutionality  of  these  pro- 
grams has  never  been  questioned. 

I  want  a  review.  I  agree  with  the 
Senator  from  Kentucky  and  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  that  there  should 
be  a  judicial  review.  I  always  have. 
Several  years  ago.  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment to  the  elementary  and  secondary 
school  bill  providing  for  judicial  review. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  jeopardize  educa- 
tional legislation  by  urging  that  the 
Senate  reject  the  conference  report;  to 
do  so  would  write  finis  to  the  program 
for  this  session  of  Congress. 

Behind  this  is  the  vocational  education 
bill,  with  all  the  impacted  area  funds 
and  national  defense  education  funds 
and  vocational  education  funds. 

Wisdom  calls  for  adopting  the  con- 
ference report  and  then  getting  on  with 
the  business  of  holding  hearings  on  the 
Morse-Clark  judicial  review  bill.     The 


House  will  do  the  same  thing.  We  can 
then  consider  the  question  of  judicial 
review  on  Its  merits. 

On  the  other  hand,  while  many  do  not 
agree  with  this  view,  there  is  a  substan- 
tial body  of  law  and  legal  opinion  to  the 
effect  that  the  amendment  of  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  is  itself  unconstitu- 
tional. Several  of  my  colleagues  on  the 
conference  were  concerned  lest  incor- 
poration of  this  amendment  in  the  bill  as 
finally  passed  would  jeopardize  the 
higher  education  program  for  public  as 
well  as  private  institutions. 

Article  m.  section  2.  of  our  Constitu- 
tion limits  the  jurisdiction  of  Federal 
courts  to  "cases  and  controversies."  To 
present  a  proper  case  or  controversy,  the 
individual  litigant  must  have  a  real  and 
substantial  interest  in  the  outcome  of  the 
issue. 

In  the  case  of  Massachusetts  v.  Mellon 
262  U.S.  447  (1923)  the  court  held  that 
the  interest  of  a  taxpayer  in  the  general 
funds  of  the  Federal  Treasury  is  InsufB- 
clent  to  give  him  a  standing  in  court  to 
contest  the  expenditure  of  public  funds 
on  the  grounds  that  his  interest  "is 
shared  with  millions  of  others;  is  com- 
paratively minute  and  indeterminable; 
and  the  effect  upon  future  taxation,  of 
any  payment  out  of  the  funds,  so  remote, 
fluctuating  and  uncertain  that  no  basis 
is  afforded  for  an  appeal  to  the  preven- 
tive powers  of  a  court  in  equity." 

In  other  words,  a  suit  by  a  taxpayer 
such  as  was  proposed  by  the  amendment 
of  the  Senator  from  North  Carolina  does 
not  pre^nt  a  "case  or  controversy"  and 
the  courte  are  powerless  to  entertain  such 
suits. 

In  Muskrat  v.  United  States.  219  U.S. 
346  (1911),  the  Supreme  Court  said  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  is  without 
power  to  Impose  jurisdiction  on  the  Fed- 
eral courts  which  was  not  given  them  by 
article  m.  section  2. 

Both  the  Mellon  and  the  Muskrat  de- 
cisions are  good  law  to  this  day,  and 
under  these  decisions  the  Erwin  amend- 
ment would  seek  to  impose  on  the  Fed- 
eral court  power  to  hear,  entertain,  and 
decide  matters  beyond  the  limits  of 
article  III.  section  2. 

If  the  Erwin  amendment  had  been  re- 
tained by  the  conferees  and  enacted  into 
law.  and  if  it  were,  as  it  may  be  uncon- 
stitutional, the  courts  might  well  declare 
the  entire  higher  education  act  uncon- 
stitutional. 

I  point  out  to  my  colleagues  that  this 
act  contains  no  separability  provisions. 
The  courta  might  well  say  that  the 
Erwin  amendment  was  unconstitutional 
but  it  was  the  sine  qua  non  of  passage  of 
the  measure  in  the  Senate  that  the 
measure  would  not  have  passed  had  it 
not  been  contained  in  the  bill.  And 
therefore  they  might  strike  down  the 
entire  program. 

They  would  not  do  so  because  they 
ever  got  to  the  real  constitutional  prob- 
lem but  because  of  the  presence  of  the 
judicial  review  provision  alone. 

I  think  I  can  assure  my  colleagues  that 
the  case  brought  by  the  Horace  Mann 
League  in  Maryland  will  test  the  con- 
stitutionality of  grants  to  private  and 
parochial  schools  for  secular  education 
purposes.  If  the  courts  rule  such  grants 
to  be  unconstitutional  surely  the  Presi- 


dent will  put  a  stop  to  them  under  our 
higher  education  bill  forthwith.  And  he 
can  do  so  without  interruption  of  the 
program,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  State 
and  public  colleges  and  universities. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania. 

The  PRESIDING  OFICER.     The  time 
of  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  expired. 
Mr.    MORSE.    My    time    is    up.      I 
apologize. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President.  I  ask  for  1 
minute. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  may  proceed  for  1 
minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered, 

Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  a  strong  supporter 
of  the  Ervin  amendment.  If  I  were  not 
convinced  that  we  would  get  no  higher 
education  bill  at  all  unless  we  jettisoned 
the  Ervin  amendment,  I  would  still  be 
fighting  for  it. 

I  sat  through  the  conference.  The 
choice  which  conf  ronta  the  Senate  on  the 
vote  to  be  taken  is.  Do  we  want  a  higher 
education  bill  this  year  or  not? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CLARK.  I  am  happy  to  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  fully  support 
what  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  and  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  have  said  about  the  con- 
ference report.  This  is  something  which, 
as  the  Senator  from  Vermont  stated,  is 
for  the  benefit  of  the  young  people  of  this 
country.  I  hope  most  sincerely  that  the 
conference  report  will  be  agreed  to. 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  allow  me  1  minute? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Kentucky 
may  have  1  minute. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  COOPER.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  spoke  of  11  other  programs. 
Many  of  those  programs  might  be  found 
to  fall  under  the  rule  of  the  Supreme 
Court;  I  do  not  know. 

This  proposal  goes  far  beyond  any 
educational  bill  ever  before  passed  with 
resp)ect  to  the  use  of  public  funds,  of  tax 
funds,  for  church  schools. 

I  say  to  my  good  friend  the  Senator 
from  Oregon  that  the  arguments  he  has 
made  to  press  the  Senate  into  taking 
this  action  today  in  order  to  get  an  edu- 
cation bill  could  be  used  as  directly  and 
clearly  against  the  House.  The  same 
pressures  which  direct  us  to  get  an  edu- 
cation bill  direct  the  House  to  do  the 
same. 

The  reasonable  provision  for  which  we 
speak  would  permit  a  scrutiny  of  the 
law.  the  first  of  Ite  kind,  by  the  Supreme 
Court.  I  think  that  ought  to  be  made 
available,  by  rejecting  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  ask  imanimous 
consent  that  the  Senator  from  Texas 
may  have  1  minute. 

CLASSKOOMS   FOR   HIGHES   EDUCATION 
NCZDZO     NOW 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President. 
I  support  the  conference  report  on  the 
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Higher  Education  Construction  bill,  be- 
cause it  seems  the  only  practical  answer 
to  the  critical  need  for  additional  college 
classrooms  in  the  next  few  years.  The 
mushrooming  college  enrollment  is  pour- 
ing into  Inadequate  and  overburdened 
classrooms. 

As  a  member  of  the  Senate  Education 
Subcommittee,  and  a  cosponsor  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958, 
I  share  some  of  the  misgivings  of  my 
colleagues  the  senior  Senator  from  Ken- 
tucky I  Mr.  Cooper]  and  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  North  Carolina  I  Mr.  Ervin]  as 
to  the  constitutionality  of  some  appli- 
cations of  the  proposed  program,  but 
these  questions  can  be  resolved  through 
the  passage  of  a  separate  judicial  review 
bill  which  I  am  oosponsoring.  The  im- 
portant thing  is  to  get  the  program 
passed  and  construction  started  on  proj- 
ects of  unquestioned  validity.  I  have 
worked  for  a  collie  classroom  construc- 
tion program  almost  as  long  as  I  have 
been  In  the  Senate;  I  have  coauthored  a 
number  of  bills  for  classrooms,  libraries, 
and  laboratories  for  colleges  to  help  meet 
the  unrequited  need  of  the  coming  gen- 
eration for  higher  education.  Therefore, 
I  shall  not  let  this  opportunity  pass  to 
take  another  great  step  toward  making 
the  American  educational  system  the 
glory  of  our  Nation. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  you 
for  the  yeas  and  nays  on  the  question 
of  adopting  the  conference  report. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  On  this  question  the  yeas  and 
nays  have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk 
will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON  (when  his  name 
was  called).  On  this  vote  I  have  a  pair 
with  the  senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Humphrey].  If  he  were  present 
and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  I 
were  at  liberty  to  vote.  I  would  vote 
"nay."    I  withhold  my  vote. 

The  rollcall  was  concluded. 

Mr.  CANNON.  On  this  vote  I  have  a 
pair  with  the  junior  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  McCarthy].  If  he  were 
present  and  voting,  he  would  vote  "yea." 
If  I  were  at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote 
"nay."   I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating].  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "yea."  If  i  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "nay." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MORTON.  On  this  vote  I  have 
a  pair  with  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
I  Mr.  DoMiNicK  1 .  If  he  were  present  and 
voting,  he  would  vote  "nay."  If  i  were 
at  liberty  to  vote,  I  would  vote  "yea." 
I  withhold  my  vote. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  North  Dakota  [Mr. 
BuRDicK],  the  Senator  from  Mississippi 
[Mr.  Eastland],  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota (Mr.  Hui«>hrey).  the  Senator 
from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan],  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  [Mr.  McCar- 
thy], the  Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr 
McClellan],  the  Senator  from  South 
Dakota  (Mr.  McGovern],  the  Senator 
from  Virginia  I  Mr.  Robertson],  the  Sen- 


ator from  Missouri  [Mr.  Symington], 
and  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey  [Mr. 
Williams]  are  absent  on  official  business! 

I  also  announce  that  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr,  Englb]  Is  absent  because 
of  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  New  Jersey 
[Mr.  Williams]  and  the  Senator  from 
California  [Mr.  Englk]  would  each  vote 
"yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Missis- 
sissippl  I  Mr.  Eastland]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  South  Dakota  [Mr. 
McGovern].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Mississippi  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota would  vote  "yea." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dominick] 
is  absent  on  official  duty. 

The  Senator  from  Iowa  [Mr.  Hicken- 
looper]  and  the  Senator  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Keating]  are  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Kansas  [Mr.  Pear- 
son] is  detained  on  official  business,  and 
if  present  and  voting,  would  vote  "yea." 

The  respective  pairs  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating]  and  that 
of  the  Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dom- 
inick] have  been  previously  announced. 

The  result  was  annoiinced— yeas  54, 
nays  27,  as  follows: 


Aiken 

Anderson 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Beall 

Boggs 

Brewster 

Byrd,  W.  Va. 

Carlson 

Case 

Church 

Clark 

Cotton 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Fong 

Fulbrlght 

Hart 


Allott 

Bennett 

Bible 

Byrd,  Va. 

Cooper 

Curtis 

Ellender 

Ervin 

Ooldwater 
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YEAS — 54 

Hartke 

Hayden 

Inouye 

Jackson 

Javits 

Johnston 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

Long,  Mo. 

Magnuson 

Mansfield 

McQee 

Mclntyre 

McNamara 

Miller 

Morse 

Moss 

Mundt 


Mnskie 

Nelson 

Neuberger 

Pas  tore 

Pell 

Prouty 

Proxmire 

Randolph 

Rlblcoff 

Saltonstall 

Scott 

Smatbers 

Smith 

Walters 

WUllams.  Del. 

Yar borough 

Young,  N.  Dak. 

Young,  Ohio 


NAYS— 27 

Gore 

Omening 

Hill 

Holland 

Hrxiska 

Jordan ,  Idaho 

Lauscbe 

Long,  La. 

Mecbem 


Metcalf 

Monroney 

Russell 

Simpson 

Sparkman 

Stennls 

Talmadge 

Thurmond 

Tower 


Pearson 
Robertson 
Symington 
Williams.  N.J. 


NOT  VOTING — 19 

Burdlck  Hlckenlooper      Morton 

Cannon  Humphrey 

Dlrksen  Jordan,  N.C. 

Dominick  Keating 

Eastland  McCarthy 

Edmondson  McClellan 

Engle  McGovern 

So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  I  move 

that  the  Senate  reconsider  the  vote  by 

which  the  conference  report  was  agreed 

to. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


THE  MAYTAG  CO.  OF  NEWTON.  IOWA 

Mr.   MILLER.     Mr.   President,  today 

the  Maytag  Co.  of  Newton,  Iowa,  pays 
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tribute  to  Its  worldwide  Independent 
dealer  organization,  and  Newton  honors 
both  Maytag  and  ite  dealers  at  cere- 
monies surrovmding  production  of  May- 
tag's  15-mIlllonth  home  laundry  appli- 
ance. 

Pour  dealers  have  been  selected  by 
Maytag  to  represent  their  thousands  of 
fellow  retailers  as  guests  of  honor  for 
the  day.  They  are  Vincent  Aitoro,  Ai- 
toro's  Applicance  Co.,  South  Norwalk, 
Conn.;  R.  H.  Hall,  R.  H.  Hall  Co.,  St. 
Petersburg,  Pla.;  James  A.  Bethanis, 
Bethanis  Appliance,  Burbank,  Calif., 
and  Sol  Polk,  Polk  Bros.,  Chicago. 

Special  guests  watched  this  morning 
as  the  15-millionth  appliance,  an  auto- 
matic washer,  was  completed  on  the 
assembly  line  at  Maytag's  Plant  No.  2. 

From  its  tiny  beginning  in  1893  as  a 
maker  of  farm  implements,  the  Maytag 
Co.,  through  the  soimd  and  progres- 
sive policies  of  its  officers  and  quality 
workmanship  and  loyalty  of  its  em- 
ployees, has  grown  to  where  today  It  is 
firmly  established  as  the  Nation's  lead- 
ing independent  manufacturer  of  home 
laundry  applicances. 

Located  in  Newton,  Iowa,  a  town  of 
15,381  people,  the  company  today  has 
some  3,500  employees,  more  than  10,000 
shareowners,  and  assets  of  well  over  $70 
million.  Maytag  expects  to  top  the  $100 
million  mark  in  net  sales  for  the  sixth 
consecutive  year  in  1963. 

The  first  Maytag  washer  was  built  in 
1907  as  a  sideline  to  farm  equipment  and 
and  was  a  wooden  tub  model  called  the 
"Pastime." 

The  15-millionth  Maytag  appliance 
produced  today  typifies  the  advance- 
ments made  by  the  company  in  just  the 
past  decade  with  such  features  as  cold 
water  wash,  an  automatic  bleach  dis- 
penser and  complete  flexibility  in  laun- 
dering any  of  the  multitude  of  modern 
fabrics  which  have  emerged  since  World 
Warn. 

Prom  the  30-  by  40-foot  building  which 
served  as  ite  first  plant,  the  company  has 
grown  to  two  manufacturing  plants  in 
Newton,  each  with  well  over  a  million 
square  feet  of  floor  space,  and  an  aux- 
iliary plant  at  Hampton. 

The  company's  philosophy  of  doing 
business  largely  stems  from  that  of  ite 
founder,  F.  L.  Maytag.  While  this  has 
been  broadened  and  strengthened,  ite 
basic  direction  has  not  changed.  It  was 
true  under  the  founder's  grandson,  Fred 
Maytag,  n,  who  headed  the  company 
during  the  postwar  spurt  and  it  Is  being 
continued  by  today's  management  team 
headed  by  George  M.  Umbreit,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  E.  G.  Higdon,  president. 

This  philosophy  is  dedicated  to  turn- 
ing out  dependable,  high  quality  prod- 
ucte  and  maintaining  "a  just  balance 
among  the  Intereste  of  customers,  em- 
ployees, shareowners,  and  the  public." 

The  company,  since  the  beginning,  has 
recognized  the  importance  of  the  inde- 
pendent retail  appliance  dealer  In  the 
distribution  of  ite  producte.  The  dealer 
represente  the  final,  vital  link  between 
the  manufacturer  and  the  consumer  and 
has  been  responsible  for  moving  the  mil- 
lions of  washers  and  dryers  from  May- 
tag's  assembly  lines  in  Newton  into 
homes  throughout  the  world. 
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Maytag's  heavy  reliance  on  Independ- 
ent dealers  stems  basically  from  the 
rather  unique  position  the  company  oc- 
cupies In  the  industry.  It  manufactures 
only  laundry  appliances — wringers  and 
automatic  washers,  clothes  dryers  and 
combination  washer-dryers — and  every 
product  it  makes  is  marketed  under  the 
Maytag  name. 

The  loyalty  of  these  independent  deal- 
ers and  their  ability  to  make  a  profit  in 
handling  the  Maytag  line  have  been  es- 
sential ingredients  in  the  successful  fi- 
nancial record  achieved  by  the  company 
through  the  years. 

Key  to  this  has  been  the  longstanding 
close  relationship  established  between 
the  company  and  its  dealers,  exemplified 
by  Maytag's  method  of  distributing  its 
products.  Rather  than  sell  its  products 
to  independent  distributors,  who  in  turn 
sell  to  retail  dealers,  which  has  been  the 
historic  practice  in  the  industry,  the 
Maytag  company  deals  directly  with  the 
retail  dealers. 

This  is  accomplished  through  19  ma- 
jor distribution  centers  under  which 
nearly  250  regional  managers  work  close- 
ly with  the  thousands  of  franchised 
Ma3^tag  appliance  dealers  located  across 
the  Nation. 

This  direct  contact  has  generated  an 
image  of  the  company,  su-stained  by  mil- 
lions of  satisfied  Maytag  owners,  which 
is  made  possible  only  through  the  inde- 
pendent dealer  who  has  the  inherent  ad- 
vantage of  knowing  his  market  and  is 
best  able  to  serve  it. 

Attesting  tu  the  mutual  benefit  of  the 
system  is  the  fact  that  many  dealers  have 
been  associated  with  Maytag  for  years, 
including  some  who  have  been  Maytag 
dealers  for  more  than  a  half  century. 

Further  evidence  of  the  pride  and 
loyalty  of  dealers  is  a  statement  by  Mr. 
Sol  Polk,  president  of  Polk  Bros.,  of  Chi- 
cago. Til.,  addressed  to  the  people  at  May- 
tag, which  appeared  in  today's  Chicago 
Tribune.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  statement  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

To    THE   PlOPLI    AT    MaYTAC    PROM    AN    AdMIK- 

iNa  Indkpxndknt  Retail  Meechant 

It  ian't  very  often  that  a  retailer  stands 
up  In  public  and  pays  tribute  to  a  manu- 
facturing organization  that  Is  one  of  his 
suppliers. 

However,  because  of  an  event  being  cele- 
brated yesterday  and  today  In  Newton,  a 
small  Iowa  city,  because  of  which  I  feel 
strongly  impelled  to  speak  up  for  myself 
and  for  aU  my  associates  in  Polk  Bros. 

This  marks  the  completion  of  15  million 
pieces  of  Maytag  home  laundry  equipment, 
and  your  start  into  your  16tb  million. 

Iowa  U  proud  of  its  tall  corn.  It  should 
be  equally  proud  of  what  has  grown  up  in 
a  central  Iowa  town  surrounded  by  corn 
flelda — the  Maytag  Co.  What  has  hap- 
pened there  is  a  good  deal  more  Important 
to  all  of  us — and  I  include  the  American 
public — than  most  people  realize.  It  is  some- 
thing that  could  happen  only  in  America. 

Fifty-seven  years  ago,  your  founder  started 
manufacturing  home  laundry  equipment  in 
Newton.  For  more  than  half  a  century,  your 
organization  has  grown,  has  employed  the 
young  men  and  women  of  your  town,  and 
has  helped  the  town,  and  the  people  of  the 
town,  to  grow  along  with  you. 


Tou  have  grown  because  of  the  honesty 
and  reliability  you  put  into  your  products. 
Because  you  sold  them  fairly.  Because  you 
were  Interested  in  the  after  sale  as  well 
as  the  sale. 

It  means  something  to  Polk  Bros,  when 
we  sell  a  Maytag  washer  or  dryer  to  a  family 
in  our  area  that  will  perform  reliably.  And 
to  know  that,  if  the  famUy  retires  in  Ocala, 
Fla.,  or  Apple  Valley,  Calif.,  or  anywhere  else, 
they  will  still  be  close  to  parts  and  service  on 
the  rare  occasions  when  attention  is  needed. 

Tou  are  a  splendid  example  of  the  kind  of 
company  that  can  grow  in  America,  and  help 
retail  businesses  to  grow  with  you,  because 
you  put  rock-ribbed  honesty  Into  your  prod- 
ucts and  all  your  dealings,  and  give  the 
American  people  values  that  they  can  depend 
on,  year  after  year. 

We  have  been  doing  business  with  you  for 
almost  30  years,  a  relationship  that  has  been 
delightful  and  stimulating  every  inch  of  the 
way.  I  am  sure  thousands  of  other  retailers 
can  say  the  same  thing.  They  have  helped 
you,  you  have  helped  them.  Together  we 
have  aU  performed  a  service  for  the  people 
of  our  country. 

I  wish  I  could  be  sure  that  the  American 
people  understand  what  they  have  In  organi- 
zations like  yours,  and  in  the  American  sys- 
tem which  makes  It  pKMslble  to  grow  up  to 
such  important  usefulness  to  the  Nation. 

This  message  is  a  small  attempt  to  help 
that  understanding. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  the 
Maytag  Co.  is  a  splendid  example  of  the 
success  of  the  American  capitalistic  eco- 
nomic system  sometimes  referred  to  as 
"people's  capitalism"  as  distingxiished 
from  the  monoix>ly  or  laissez-faire  capi- 
talism which  characterizes  some  Euro- 
pean countries.  A  recent  speech  by  Mr. 
E.  F.  Scoutten.  vice  president  of  the  com- 
pany, on  the  subject  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  merits  recogni- 
tion. I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  it 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 
The     American     Free     Enterprise     System 

Versus  the  WcLrASE  State 
(A   Speech    by   E.   F.   Scoutten.   vice    presi- 
dent, the  Maytag  Co..  at  Martburg  College 
convocation  series  on  "Comparative  Eco- 
nomic Systems,"  November  21,  1963) 
A  discussion  of  the  merits  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system  as  contrasted  with  the 
welfare  state  could  obviously  fill  several  vol- 
umes.    Since  I  have  only  a  limited  time,  and 
since  I  do  not  pose  as  an  economist,  I  sug- 
gest   that    It   la   essential   that    I   limit   my 
remarks  this  morning  to  the  basic  elements 
of  these  two  economic  systems.     It  Is  not 
really  important  that  we  consider  the  almost 
unlimited  fringe  areaa  of  these  two  Ideol- 
ogies.    If  we  understand  the  essential  dif- 
ferences, we  should  be  able  to  determine  the 
relative  merits. 

THE     FREE     ENTERPRISE     SYSTEM 

It  t>ehooves  us,  I  think,  to  take  a  moment 
in  a  brief  clarification  and  definition  of 
terminology.  When  I  speak  of  the  American 
free  enterprise  system,  I  am  referring  to  the 
economic  system  as  It  has  operated  in  this 
country,  subject  to  reasonable  regulations 
and  controls.  Many  of  the  critics  of  the 
American  sjrstem,  when  they  attack  it.  de- 
liberately define  it  as  it  existed  perhaps  100 
years  ago.  In  effect,  they  define  it  as  a 
lalssez  faire  economic  system  which  is  free 
from  governmental  control  or  regulation. 
There  has  been  no  lalssez  falre  system  In 
this  century.  To  attack  the  American  free 
enterprise  system  as  though  It  existed  today 
as  it  did  100  years  ago  is  as  meaningless,  un- 
fair and  inaccurate  as  It  is  to  criticize  busi- 


ness management  as  though  it  stUl  operated 
in  the  fashion  which  was  current  prior  to 
the  Civil  War. 

I  submit  that  It  Is  quite  proper  that 
reasonable  limitations,  regulations  and  con- 
trols should  be  impoeed  upon  the  functions 
of  our  free  enterprise  system.  There  can 
never  t>e  any  system  which  is  totally  free. 
There  must  always  be  limits.  The  limit  to 
your  right  to  swing  your  arm  ends  where 
another  person's  nose  begins.  The  right  to 
freedom  of  speech  does  not  entitle  you  to 
shout  "fire"  in  a  crowded  theatre.  I  know 
of  no  Intelligent  person  who  argues  that  our 
free  enterprise  system  should  be  totally  free 
and  without  restrictions.  The  various  gov- 
ernmental regulations  designed  to  prevent 
monopoly  control  of  a  commodity,  or  to 
protect  the  Individual  worker  against  possi- 
ble exploitation,  or  to  guarantee  the  con- 
sumers against  misrepresentation,  are  all 
desirable  limitations.  No  qualified  business- 
man Is  opposed  to  the  regulations  of  govern- 
ment which  provide  workmen's  compensa- 
tion for  Injured  employees,  or  which  require 
fair  and  ethical  procedures  in  the  labeling 
of  products  for  the  protection  of  the  cus- 
tomer, or  which  prohibit  the  formation  of 
cartels  for  artificially  maintaining  unrealis- 
tic price  levels.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  respon- 
sible businessmen  everywhere  would  insist 
upon  such  regulation,  even  if  it  were  not 
currently  available.  And  yet.  it  seems  to 
many  businessmen  today  that  what  began 
as  a  reasonable  limitation  upon  our  free 
enterprise  system  is  fast  turning  into  a  de- 
Ulcerate  attempt  to  destroy  our  free  enter- 
prise system  and  the  form  of  democratic 
republican  government  under  which  it  has 
existed,  and  to  produce,  in  its  stead,  a  welfare 
state  under  a  socialistic  form  of  government. 

Let's  be  sure  that  we  understand  what  we 
are  talking  about.  When  I  speak  of  free, 
I  have  reference  to  freedom  in  the  great 
Anglo-Saxon  tradition  as  meaning  independ- 
ence from  the  arbitrary  will  of  another  per- 
son or  another  group.  When  I  speak  of  our 
free  enterprise  system,  I  am  referring  to  the 
freedom  which  any  member  of  our  society 
enjoys  to  engage  in  business  enterprise  with 
the  privilege  of  making  a  profit  or  suffering 
a  loss.  Such  persons  have  frequently  been 
called  entrepreneurs.  Entrepreneurs,  hav- 
ing elected  to  exercise  their  talents  in  our 
free  enterprise  system,  usually  begin  by  as- 
sembling the  caplUl  necessary  to  create 
enterprise.  The  formation  of  this  capital 
occurs  either  by  their  having  saved  it  from 
their  earnings  or,  frequently,  by  joining 
with  others  so  as  to  accumulate  the  neces- 
sary funds.  Having  assembled  the  capital, 
they  then  usually  develop  the  product  or  the 
service  which  they  hope  will  find  some  sig- 
nificant need  In  the  marketplace.  They 
then  invest  it  In  the  buUdlng  of  a  plant  and 
the  purchase  of  machinery  and  equipment. 
They  hire  and  pay  a  labor  force  to  produce 
the  product.  They  seek  a  market  for  the 
product  so  that  the  plant  and  the  labor 
force  can  lie  kept  working.  They  attempt, 
in  the  face  of  competition,  to  sell  the  prod- 
uct at  a  price  that  will  yield  sufficient  profit 
to  enable  the  business  to  continue.  Some- 
times they  are  successful.  Frequently  they 
fall.  The  most  basic  and  significant  ele- 
ment of  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, however,  is  that  such  people  have  the 
freedom  to  embark  upon  such  a  venture. 

They  have  the  freedom  to  risk  their  sav- 
ings and  the  savings  of  other  like-minded 
persons  in  an  attempt,  through  the  provi- 
sion of  a  service  or  a  product,  to  earn  the 
favor  and  the  consequent  profits  which  re- 
sult from  their  filling  a  consumer  demand. 

The  most  drastic  shortage  In  this  coun- 
try today  is  a  shortage  of  able  people  who 
are  willing  to  accept  such  responsibility  and 
get  things  done  efficiently  and  effectively. 
Science  and  invention  are  progressing  at  an 
amazing  pace  and  will  probably  continue  to 
do  so,  but,  as  always,  the  work  of  trans- 
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latlng  the  dlscoverWs  of  the  scientists  and 
the  inventor  into  marketable  products  must 
wait  upon  people  with  talent  and  energy 
to  produce,  distribute  and  sell. 

There  is  probably  little  or  nothing  being 
done  In  American  business  today  that  can- 
not l)e  done  better.  American  business  and 
industry  and  the  American  consumer  are 
awaiting  anxiously  the  future  growth  and 
development  which  can  be  realized  if  our 
free  enterprise  system  is  permitted  to  flour- 
ish and  grow. 

One  of  the  great  needs  In  our  economic 
system  is  for  the  continuous  and  increasing 
availability  of  venture  capital.  Let's  ex- 
amine that  term. 

If  you  have  saved,  inherited,  or  otherwise 
acquired  91,000,  there  are  a  variety  of  things 
you  can  do  with  it.  You  can  put  it  in  a 
savings  bank  or  In  a  Government  bond  where 
it  will  l>e  readily  available,  but  where  it  will 
earn  comparatively  Uttle  interest. 

You  can  Invest  it  in  a  corporate  bond,  or 
a  secured  loan,  or  a  mortgage.  It  will  be 
perhaps  not  quite  as  safe,  and  it  will  not  be 
quite  as  readily  available  when  you  want  it, 
but  the  rate  of  return  will  be  a  bit  higher. 

Or,  you  can  buy  a  so-called  blue  chip 
stock,  which  is  even  a  little  more  risky  and 
sometimes  is  a  little  more  profitable. 

VENTURE  CAPITAL  ESSENTIAL 

Or,  finally,  you  can  use  the  money  to  go 
into  business  on  your  own  or  perhaps  buy 
stock  in  some  new  or  struggling  enterprise, 
the  future  of  which  is  stlU  in  doubt.  In 
such  a  case,  you  are  taking  a  very  real  risk  of 
losing  all  or  part  of  your  money.  In  return, 
however,  there  is  also  a  chance  for  maximum 
gain  or  profit  on  your  investment.  This  is 
venture  capital.  Such  capital  is  the  life- 
blood  of  our  free  enterprise  system.  With- 
out it — without  people  who  have  saved 
money  from  their  earnings  and  who  are  will- 
ing to  risk  it  on  now  ventures — free  enter- 
prise, as  we  know  It,  could  not  exist. 

Obviously,  the  prime  consideration  which 
motivates  a  man  to  Invest  his  savings  in 
the  form  of  venture  capital  is  the  possibility 
of  realizing  a  significant  profit.  There  are 
some  people  who  would  have  you  believe 
that  profits,  in  and  of  themselves,  are  ob- 
jectionable and  that  the  Individual  or  the 
business  enterprise  which  earns  a  profit  has 
somehow  or  other  done  so  at  the  cost  of 
the  sweat,  blood,  and  tears  of  other  human 
beings.  Actually,  profiu  are  the  llfeblood  of 
our  free  enterprUe  system,  which  has  given 
us  the  highest  standard  of  living  that  the 
world  has  ever  known.  Incidentally,  it 
should  be  noted  that  profits  are  also  the  life- 
blood  of  any  system  of  government  based  on 
taxation.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  such 
thing  as  an  excessive  profit.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  excessive  profit  because 
when  the  system  is  permitted  to  perform  its 
legitimate  function,  any  excess  profit  is  auto- 
matically self-correcting. 

ruNCTioK  OF  PRonr 

If  an  enterprise  in  a  new  venture  succeeds 
in  realizing  an  unusually  high  profit.  It  auto- 
matically has  the  effect  of  attracting  other 
capital  to  the  same  field,  to  the  same  activity 
and  to  the  same  market,  until  such  time  as 
the  profit  on  the  invested  capital,  through 
the  force  of  competition,  declines  below  the 
level  that  capital  is  earning  generally. 

In  this  fashion,  therefore,  the  so-called  ex- 
cessive profit  serves  a«  a  signal  to  direct  the 
fiow  of  capital  into  those  areas  where  addi- 
tional capital  Is  obviously  needed.  And.  by 
the  same  token,  the  level  of  the  profit,  when 
It  becomes  ordinary,  likewise  serves  as  a 
signal  to  direct  the  «ow  of  new  capital  to 
other  areas  or  activities. 

Let's  Illustrate  specifically:  When  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  In  the  early  part  of  this  century 
began  to  realize  unusually  high  profits,  re- 
sultlng'from  a  high  volume  and  a  standard- 
ized product,  there  was,  as  a  result,  a  tre- 
mendous fiow  of  capitnl  Into  the  automotive 
industry  to  help  supmly  the  demand  which 


Ford  had  unearthed.  Literally  hundreds  of 
corporations  were  established  and  competi- 
tion for  Ford  sprang  up  everywhere,  until 
such  time  as  the  profit  rate  In  the  automo- 
tive Industry  sank  back  to  normal  levels. 
During  this  development,  of  course,  hun- 
dreds of  different  automobiles  were  marketed, 
of  which  more  than  90  percent  failed  and 
ultimately  disappeared  from  the  market. 
Those  automobiles  which  remain  in  the 
market  today  are  there  and  available  only  be- 
cause they  have  successfully  weathered  the 
drastic  tests  of  competition  and  have  earned 
a  share  of  the  consumer's  dollar.  The  Ford 
profits  signaled  the  need  for  additional  cap- 
ital in  the  industry.  As  soon  as  this  need 
was  supplied  and  the  profits  returned  to  or 
below  a  normal  level,  the  capital  was  diverted 
to  other  fields. 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  level  of  profit 
which  Is  returned  on  the  capital  Investment 
serves  as  a  signal  In  directing  the  invest- 
ment of  additional  capital  by  other  Investors. 
The  level  of  profit,  however.  Is  merely  the 
signal.  The  effective  determinant  of  the 
level  of  profit  is  the  consumer — collectively 
called  the  marketplace. 

If  a  company's  product  and  service  meet  a 
need  of  the  consumer,  the  company  will  be 
rewarded  with  a  profit.  When  competi- 
tors fiock  to  supply  the  same  need,  the  com- 
petition which  is  created  forces  all  competi- 
tors to  refine  the  product,  improve  the  serv- 
ice and  better  satisfy  the  consumer's  need 
Those  enterprises  which  fail  to  keep  abreast 
of  competitive  developments  presently  faU 
entirely  and  disappear  from  the  scene.  It  is 
this  refining  effect  of  competition  which  has 
guaranteed  the  continuing  improvement  in 
the  standard  of  living  of  the  American 
people. 

THE  WELFARE  STATE 

Opposed  to  and  contrasted  with  this  sys- 
tem of  competition,  as  It  operates  under  the 
free  enterprise  system,  1$  the  concept  of  the 
welfare  state.  When  I  use  this  term,  I  am 
referring  to  the  elemental  notion  that  a 
central  government  should,  in  whatever  fash- 
Ion  may  be  required,  undertake  to  guarantee 
the  welfare  of  all  of  Its  citizens  in  all  aspects 
of  their  existence  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave.  This  concept  undertakes  to  guarantee 
the  citizens  with  employment,  with  medical 
care,  housing,  clothing,  food,  education,  and 
usually  a  great  many  nonessential  benefits 
ranging  without  limit  into  such  things  as 
cultural  activities.  This  concept  is  baaed 
upon  the  assumption  that  a  governmental 
bureaucracy,  directed  by  a  group  of  supposed 
expert*,  is  better  able  to  direct  the  activities 
of  the  people  than  are  the  people  themselves. 
It  assumes,  furthermore,  that  the  people  will 
prefer  this  absolute  and  benighted  direction 
and.  in  fact,  that  they  will  welcome  it  In 
preference  to  a  regulated  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem which  guarantees  the  citizen  a  right  to 
succeed  and  a  right  to  fall. 

You  will  note  that  in  this  definition  of  the 
welfare  state,  I  have  deliberately  made  no 
reference  to  the  political  form  of  government 
involved.  This  omission  Is  because  there  is 
only  one  kind  of  government  structure  un- 
der which  the  welfare  state  can  be  operated: 
This  is  a  strong  and  at>solute  central  govern- 
ment. It  makes  no  difference  whether  you 
call  such  a  government  fascist,  or  socialistic, 
or  communistic,  or  anything  else.  It  is  in- 
variably the  same  kind  of  government:  A 
dictatorial,  powerful,  central  direction  which 
reserves  unto  Itself  the  decisions  and  choices 
which,  under  a  representative  form  of  govern- 
ment, are  left  to  the  people.  It  reserves  to 
itself  the  regulation  and  control,  ultimately. 
of  all  aspecu  of  the  citizen's  existence.  It 
makes  all  the  decisions. 

If  through  regulation  and  control  of  profit, 
as  occurs  under  a  welfare  state,  it  becomes 
impossible  for  the  consumer  to  make  his 
wishes  decisive,  then  all  of  the  merits  of 
competition  and  the  free  enterprise  system 
disappear.     If   a   government   bureaucrat   is 
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entrusted  with  the  authority  of  determining 
what  products  are  to  be  produced  and  who 
is  to  produce  them;  and  when  they  are  to  be 
produced;  and  where  they  are  to  be  produced: 
and  what  their  selling  price  is  to  be,  then  we 
have  eliminated  the  consumer  judgment 
factor  and  have  entrusted  the  development 
of  the  economy  to  a  fallible  human  being  who 
cannot  conceivably  exercise  judgment  in 
these  matters  which  even  approaches  the 
quality  of  judgment  which  results  when  all 
of  the  populace  participate.  This  system  of 
state  control  and  state  direction  has  never 
succeeded  anywhere  in  the  history  of  the 
race,  and  it  is  not  succeeding  now  in  those 
countries  where  it  is  being  tried,  including 
those  relatively  limited  areas  of  our  economy 
where  it  is  being  applied  in  this  country. 

MONOPOLY   CONTBOL 

Under  the  laws  of  our  country,  which  for 
many  years  have  been  directed  toward  the 
reasonable  regulation  of  our  free  enterprise 
system,  it  is  impossible  to  acquire  or  sustain 
a  monopolistic  control  of  a  conunodity  or  of 
an  industry,  except  when  the  Oovernment, 
in  effect,  assumes,  creates  and  sustains  such  a 
monopoly.  In  every  instance  in  which  such 
Gk)vernment-supported  monopolies  have  been 
created,  they  have  proved  to  be  failures  and 
they  have  failed  to  accomplish  the  very  goals 
for  which  they  were  originally  created. 

Farmers'  organizations,  for  an  untold  num- 
ber of  years,  tried  to  maintain  farm  prices 
through  collusion.  They  had  no  appreciable 
success  until  the  Government  took  over. 
Labor  unions  tried  for  a  htmdred  years  to 
create  monopoly  control  In  individual  labor 
markets,  but  they  failed  miserably  until  the 
Government  came  to  their  aid  and  foisted  a 
monopoly  control  of  labor  on  the  American 
economy. 

How  long  has  the  Government  been  "help- 
ing the  farmer"?  It  has  been  going  on  for 
more  than  30  years.  Today  there  are  fewer 
farmers  and  there  Is  some  evidence  to  sug- 
gest that  those  who  are*  producing  crops  in 
the  Government  program  are  worse  off  than 
those  who  are  not  covered.  We  are  paying 
out  billions  of  dollars  a  year  to  maintain 
agricultural  prices  at  a  false  level,  yet  the 
subsidized  farmer's  Income  Is  still  falling. 
This  is  nationalization  of  farmers.  It  is  ex- 
pensive and  it  is  morally  wrong.  The  con- 
Bvunlng  public  pays  a  subsidy  through  taxes, 
and  then,  in  addition,  pays  the  higher  food 
prices  which  result  from  price  control.  Still, 
every  year  thousands  of  farmers  quit  the 
farm.  It  was  only  last  spring  that  the  wheat' 
farmers  In  this  country  came  to  their  senses 
and  voted  out  the  Government's  newest  pro- 
posal In  the  subsidization,  monopoly  con- 
trol and  nationalization  of  the  wheat  farmers. 
It  took  the  wheat  farmers  30  years  to  discover 
that  the  rewards  of  the  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem are  superior  to  the  results  produced  by 
the  welfare  state  controls. 

GOVERNMENT,   ECONOMIC   SYSTEM 

Our  type  of  Government,  as  created  in  this 
country,  took  the  form  of  a  republic.  So 
long  as  it  retained  the  elements  of  a  re- 
public, it  prospered  and  grew  in  a  fashion 
unprecedented  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
It  has  been  only  since  significant  attempts 
have  been  made  to  convert  it  into  a  dicta- 
torial welfare  state  that  many  of  the  prob- 
lems confronting  us  today  have  emerged  and 
that  our  progress  as  a  nation  is  becoming 
increasingly  reduced  and  even  stultified. 

The  success  of  our  form  of  Government 
dej>ended  upon  the  functioning  of  our  free 
enterprise  system.  The  two  systems  are  com- 
plementary and  mutually  Interdependent. 
Our  form  of  Government  could  not  exist 
In  the  absence  of  a  free  enterprise  system; 
nor  can  a  free  enterprise  system  exist  In 
the  absence  of  a  republic.  And  yet,  today, 
there  is  considerable  evidence  to  indicate 
that  we  are  trying  to  convert  both  our  form 
of  Government  and  our  economic  system  into 
a  dictatorial  welfare  state. 
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And  let's  recognize  another  fact  as  we 
proceed:  There  U  no  eaaentlal  difference  be- 
tween an  aheolute  monarchy,  a  dictatorship, 
a  FaecUt  form  of  government  and  a  welfare 
■tate.  It  makes  no  difference  how  tortured 
the  semantics  are — whenever  you  create  a 
form  of  government  which  makes  decisions 
for  the  people;  which  directs  their  economic 
activities;  which  limlU  their  choice  of  eco- 
nomic alternatives;  and  which  attempts  to 
provide  an  unlimited  security,  then  you  have 
created  a  dictatorship — and  you  may  call 
it  socialism,  communism,  or  fascism,  or  any- 
thing else  you  choose.  It  makes  no  differ- 
ence, because  there  is  no  difference. 

It  Is  important.  I  think,  to  examine  very 
carefully  these  great  and  tMslc  issues  which 
are  presently  being  debated  in  our  country. 
Millions  of  o\u  cltlBens.  without  adequate 
training  or  means  to  distinguish  among  the 
several  alternatives  available  to  them,  are 
being  deluded,  misled,  and  purchased  by 
demagogic  politicians  who.  either  Ignorantly 
or  deliberately,  are  attempting  to  destroy 
not  only  the  American  free  enterprise  sys- 
tem, but  our  form  of  government  and  our 
standard  of  living.  Let's  examine  briefly 
how  we  got  Into  this  situation. 

MONrTAXT      AMD      MOSAI.      ViXUXS 

Free  societies  have  always  been  those  in 
which  the  individual  has  been  required  to 
accept  responsibility  for  not  only  himself, 
but  for  his  immediate  family.  Sxich  societies 
have  accordingly  permitted  the  individual  a 
considerable  freedom  ot  choice  and  have 
likewise  permlttet*  him  to  enjoy  the  resulu 
which  he  was  able  to  achieve.  When  he 
occasionally  failed,  he  was  likewise  accorded 
the  privilege  of  failure. 

In  free  societies,  remuneration  to  the  indi- 
vidual has  always  been  made  In  accordance 
with  ths  value  of  his  services  and  contri- 
butions.    The   valiie   of   such   services  and 
oontrlbuUcms  has  been  determined  by  his 
fellows.     Very  often,  this  has  caused  some 
concern  among  the  society,  becavise  the  re- 
muneration to  many  people  seemed  to  be 
Inconsistent  with  their  opinion  of  the  indi- 
vidual's    nooral     merit.      There     has     fre- 
quenUy  been  noted  a  discrepancy  between 
moral  merit  and  the  individual's  remunera- 
tion.   It  must  be  noted,  therefore,  that  per- 
•onal  esteem  and  material  success  are  not 
necessarily    Identical.      The    free    enterprise 
system  is  the  only  kind  of  society  which  pro- 
vides us  with  ample  material  means,  and  still 
leaves  os  free  to  choose  between  material  and 
nonmaterlal    rewards.     Our   free    enterprise 
system  deals  only  with  economic  means.    We 
are  required,  as  indlvldAuls.   to  accept  the 
responsibility  at  making  what  we  choose  of 
our  freedom.    If  men  are  to  be  free  to  use 
their  taJenu.  we  must  remunerate  them  ac- 
cordingly, but  we  ought  to  esteem  them  in 
accordance  with  the  use  they  make  of  the 
means   which    they   thus   acquire   for   their 
disposal.    The  actress.  Elizabeth  Taylor,  pre- 
sents a  striking  example  of  this  conflict. 
MATTras  or  ■qdautt 
We  mtist  also  note  that  there  Is  in  our 
society  at  the  present  time  a  confusion  with 
respect  to  the  democratic  process,  the  free 
enterprise  system  and  equality.    No  political 
thinker  of  any  suture  in  all  hlst<M-y  has  ever 
Interpreted  democracy  as  necessarily  mean- 
ing equality  in  all  things.    When  the  Found- 
ing Fathers  Incorporated  Into  the  Declaration 
of   Independence   the   phrase.   "All   men   are 
created  equal,"  they  referred  only  to  equality 
before  the  law  and  equality  of  opportunity  to 
each    Individual    to   fulfill    his   highest   po- 
tential.   That  Is  the  American  ideal. 

In  recent  years,  however,  our  basic  con- 
cept of  government  has  begun  to  give  way 
to  the  sentimental  and  superficial  notion 
that  people  should  somehow  be  made  equal 
in  fact.  Our  public  education  system  during 
the  past  25  years  has  contributed  tremen- 
dously to  this  ridiculous  obJecUve.  Along 
with  this  attempt  has  come  an  unwarranted 


emphasis  upon  security.  As  Dr.  Felix  Morley 
has  said,  "The  desire  for  security  has  Nxv>me 
the  opium  of  the  people  in  Amolca." 
Whenever  a  society  dedicates  itself  to  ths 
totally  imposalhle  goal  of  making  all  Indi- 
viduals equal  and  to  the  equally  objection- 
able goal  of  providing  perfect  security  for  all 
members  of  the  group,  that  society  imme- 
diately loses  the  boldness,  the  dedlcaUon.  and 
the  responsible  cltlsenahlp  which,  otherwise, 
would  be  available  to  it;  Its  members  cease 
to  be  masters  of  the  state,  but.  rather,  they 
become  lu  wards.  When  the  dtiaen  accepts 
the  government  as  his  guardian,  our  form  of 
Government  will  decay. 

For  many  years,  our  pubUc  schools  wei» 
contaminated  by  what  was  known  as  the 
"progressive  education"  movement.  This 
highly  organized  and  publlclxed  mass  of 
fuxay  thinking  fostered  what  we  used  to 
call  the  "child-centered  school."  In  these 
schools,  we  placed  great  emphaaU  upon 
creaUvlty,  originality,  and  self-expression.  I 
submit  that  creativity  U  a  desirable  attribute 
of  the  human  peraonaUty;  but  I  also  suggest 
that  it  has  no  role  in  the  applicaUon  of  the 
multiplication  tables.  Nine  times  seven  has 
been  63  for  a  long  time  and  will  probably 
continue  so  for  a  long  time  In  the  future. 
Originality,  although  a  most  desirable  at- 
tribute, certainly  has  no  place  In  the  spell- 
ing of  the  KngllBh  language.  Having  two 
boys  who  came  through  this  school  system.  I 
have  seen  some  charming  Illustrations  of 
originality  in  spelUng.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, they  were  also  unintelligible. 

SXLF-KXPXXaSION    OBJSCTIVS 

The  emphasis  upon  self-expression  has  led 
us,  among  other  things,  to  perfectly  aslnlns 
and  ridiculous  results  In  many  phases  of  our 
cultural  actlvlUes.  As  someone  has  said. 
"Too  many  people  are  writing  books  who 
never  bothered  to  learn  to  write;  and  too 
many  people  are  painting  pictures  who  never 
bothered  to  learn  to  paint." 

By  way  of  iUustratlon.  I  refer  you  to  the 
current  sute  of  the  so-called  modem  art. 
Paintings  which  have  been  awarded  prizes 
have  been  found,  when  the  artist  appeared, 
to  be  hanging  upside  down.  I  submit  this  is 
patently  ridiculous,  since  there  is  no  con- 
ceivable way  of  telling  the  top  from  the  bot- 
tom. An  artist.  menUoned  In  Time  maga- 
zine recenUy,  developed  a  new  technique  for 
painting  nudes,  whereby  he  smeared  paint 
over  the  front  of  his  nude  model  and  dragged 
her  across  the  canvas.  Ultimately,  he  sold 
the  resulting  mess— the  canvas,  not  the 
model.  I  have  merely  to  remind  you  of  the 
painting  which  won  first  prlae  In  a  Chicago 
show  last  spring,  and  which  consisted  of  a 
piece  of  4-by-8  plywood  painted  black.  This 
sort  of  thing  is  alleged  to  be  self-expression. 
In  reality,  it  is  a  retreat  from  standards  of 
excellence  and  it  U,  in  fact,  a  fraud  and  a 
delusion.  If  there  are  no  standards,  then 
truly  anyone  can  paint;  but  the  sad  part  of 
this  is  that  it  Is  accepted  by  many  gulUble 
citizens  as  being  a  new  kind  of  art.  As  my 
friend  Jenkins  Jones  says.  "When  somebody 
welds  together  some  old  gears,  some  corset 
sUys  and  a  piece  of  sheetmetal,  and  says  It  is 
art.  we  may  conceiivably  ignore  him;  but 
when  he  contends  It  Is  more  beautiful  than 
Michelangelo's  David.'  then  we  should  say 
'It  looks  like  Junk,  and  it  probably  Is.* " 

This  retreat  from  standards  of  excellence 
has  been  an  outgrowth  of  the  child-centered 
school  which  for  many  years  consUtuted  the 
ultimate  in  the  so-called  progressive  educa- 
tion. Under  this  doctrine,  we  used  to  delay 
teaching  a  discipline  until  the  child  evi- 
denced a  readiness  for  the  learning.  I  recall 
a  school  in  Ohio  in  which,  for  6  long  years, 
we  failed  to  teach  the  children  to  read  be- 
cause they  failed  to  Indicate  a  readiness  for 
reading.  During  this  period,  they  built  bird- 
houses  and  footstools  beyond  belief.  We  pro- 
duced a  group  of  first-class,  little  carpenters 
Unfortunately,  they  were  also  illiterate. 


ruNcnoif  or  rAn.t7as 

The  naive  notion  that  children  in  school 
should  not  be  subjected  to  failure,  as  though 
failure  were  not  a  right  of  every  human  be- 
ing, has  led  us  to  dilute  the  curriculum,  to 
lower  the  standards  and  to  use  what  has 
been  called  noncompeUtlve  marking.  Little 
Willie,  the  near  genius,  achieves  a  report 
card  full  of  S-s,  indicating  that  he  is  working 
up  to  his  capacity.  Uttle  Ignatz,  the  near 
idiot,  in  the  same  class  achieves  an  Identical 
report  card  full  of  8's,  because  he  allegedly 
U  working  up  to  his  capacity.  This  engen- 
ders the  belief  that  all  men  are.  in  fact, 
equal:  or  if  they  are  not  equal,  they  ought 
to  be  made  equal.  Whenever  we  embrace 
that  doctrine,  we  are  automatically  accept- 
ing the  equally  false  notion  that  all  men  are 
entitled  to  Identical  beneflu  under  our  eco- 
nomic system.  This  means  that  If  one  man 
earns  more  than  another,  It  Is  wrong  and  he 
U  obviously  doing  so  at  the  expenss  of  hU 
fellows.  This  leads  us  to  the  acceptance  of 
the  welfare  state. 

The  lack  of  craftmanship  In  Industry,  the 
widespread  featherbeddlng  In  all  levels  of 
Industry,  the  emphasis  upon  what  somebody 
has  called  "togetherness."  are  all  symptoms 
of  this  general  decline  In  quality. 

From  this  fountalnhead  of  fuzzy  think- 
ing has  grown,  increasingly,  our  national 
trend  toward  the  welfare  state.  I  have  to 
remind  you  only  of  what  happened  in  a 
sizable  American  city  a  few  months  ago 
when  the  town  fathers,  confronted  with  a 
crushing  load  of  welfare  cases,  suggested  that 
ablebodled  men,  as  a  condition  of  receiving 
welfare  checlcs,  would  be  required  to  work  in 
various  ways  for  the  city.  They  also  served 
notice  that  unnuurled  mothers  who  persisted 
in  having  additional  llleglUmate  children 
would  be  disqualified  from  receiving  further 
welfare  assistance.  What  was  the  result? 
The  so-called  liberals  from  the  State  and 
National  capitals,  the  Oovernment  planners, 
swooped  down  upon  the  city  with  one  accord 
protesting  that  such  requirements  by  the 
city  officials  were  un-American,  and  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  Federal  money  unless  the  city 
fathers  withdrew  their  requirements.  Ap- 
parenUy.  the  right  to  continue  on  relief  rolls. 
Uteraily  from  one  generaUon  to  the  next.  Is 
now  regarded  as  an  acceptable  career  oppor- 
timity. 

CHAIJ.EWQKS   TO   DSMOCZACT 

If  the  American  people  will  permit  It.  our 
Federal  Government  will  be  glad  to  do  all  our 
thinking  and  planning  and  spending  for  us. 
The  theory  of  the  welfare  state,  which  pre- 
sumably protects  the  citizetu  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave — which  guarantees  them  a  living 
whether  it  be  in  the  form  of  living  on  the 
welfare  roils  or  working  as  assigned  by  a 
bureaucrat  in  Washington — Is  a  throwback 
to  the  old  feudal  system  under  which  the 
lord  of  the  manor  was  not  only  the  master  of 
the  people,  but  the  source  of  their  liveli- 
hood, as  long  as  they  acknowledged  his  au- 
thority and  obeyed  his  orders. 

Many  of  the  Innovations  of  the  welfare 
state  are,  in  fact,  throwbacks  to  former  social 
systems  which  men  now  regard  as  malevolent. 
They  are  systems  which  man  have  fought 
to  overthrow  over  hundreds  of  years.  The 
slave,  the  serf,  the  communal  peasant,  all 
had  ultimate  security.  It  seems  to  many 
people  that  this  alleged  progress  toward  the 
welfare  state  Is.  In  fact,  a  retrogression  to 
what  the  race  of  men  have  foimd  to  be  anath- 
ema In  generations  past. 

The  chief  elements  with  which  the  welfare 
state  concerns  itself  are  in  reality  local  mat- 
ters. They  can  and  should  be  solved  locally; 
but  when  the  Federal  Government  steps  into 
the  picture,  local  efforts  cease.  In  the  wel- 
fare state  in  the  Soviet  Union,  the  state  reg- 
ulates almost  every  aspect  of  life  and  there 
is  little  room  left  for  individual  initiative 
and  Uttle  need  for  individual  self-relUnce. 
From  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  the  Individual 
is  under  the  protective  custody  of  the  sUte, 
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which  has  the  auth<irlty  to  educate  him;  doc- 
tor him;  tell  him  where  he  is  to  work  and 
how  much  he  Is  to  make;  what  he  is  to  eat; 
what  he  is  to  wear,  and  for  how  long  a  time. 
We  cannot  blame  our  present  trend  toward 
the  horrors  of  the  welfare  state  upon  the 
change  which  has  occurred  from  a  simple  to 
a  complex  civilization.  If  this  were  the  case, 
we  would  be  yielding  grudgingly,  rather  than 
gladly,  to  the  blandishments  of  such  a  sys- 
tem. Many  people  would  be  ashamed  to  ac- 
cept social  security  payments  they  do  not 
really  need.  Fewer  women  would  complain 
as  one  did  recently  that,  because  his  unem- 
ployment compensation  was  delayed,  her 
husband  had  been  forced  to  take  a  Job.  More 
of  us  would  endorse  the  belief  affirmed  by 
President  Kennedy  in  his  inaugural  address 
that,  "The  rights  of  men  come  not  from  the 
generosity  of  the  state,  but  from  the  hand 
of  God." 

This  shift  toward  centralization  which  has 
been  going  on  in  our  country  for  more  than 
30  years  Is  a  very  gradual  thing.  Freedoms 
have  been  surrendered  little  by  little  in  pieces 
thought  to  be  too  small  to  be  worth  fighting 
for,  until  now  It  Is  necessary  to  look  back 
many  years  to  realize  the  tremendous  dis- 
tance we  have  traveled  toward  centralized, 
dictatorial  control.  In  1913,  a  31-word  Fed- 
eral personal  income  tax  law  was  enacted. 
It  limited  the  rate  to  1  percent  on  taxable 
Income  below  $20,000  and  a  maximum  top 
rate  of  2  percent.  Today,  this  31-word  law 
has  grown  to  over  460.000  words  and  It  takes 
23  cents  out  of  every  dollar  earned,  with  a 
minimum  rate  of  20  percent — 10  times  the 
maximum  rate  in  1»13— and  with  the  maxi- 
mum rate  of  91  percent. 

In  1930.  the  entire  budget  of  the  United 
States  was  $3  billion.  This  year,  the  budget 
win  approach  $100  billion.  In  1930.  there 
were  592.000  Government  civilian  employees. 
Today,  there  are  more  than  2  "/a  million. 
Our  national  debt  has  Increased  from  $16 
billion  in  1930  to  cover  $300  billion  at  the 
present  time.  If  you  add  the  unfunded 
pension  liabilities  to  Government  employees; 
contracts;  commitments  to  defense,  welfare 
and  Oovernment.  and  the  actuarial  deficit 
In  the  social  security  system,  the  national 
debt  today  Is  more  than  $1,000  billion — more 
than  a  trillion  dollars. 

If  you  have  difficulty  Imagining  what  a 
trillion  dollars  Is,  you  might  reflect  that  if 
with  the  birth  of  Christ  someone  had  start- 
ed to  save  at  the  rate  of  $1,000  a  minute,  or 
$60,000  an  hour,  or  443  million  a  month,  it 
would  require  such  a  saving  up  through  the 
end  of  1963  before  you  would  have  acquired 
the  trillion  dollars  necessary  to  put  the  U.S. 
Government  in  the  black. 

Years  ago.  the  socialist  leader  Norman 
Thomas  said.  "The  American  people  will 
never  knowingly  adopt  socialism,  but  under 
the  name  of  liberalism,  they  will  adopt  every 
fragment  of  the  socialistic  program,  until 
America  will  one  day  be  a  socialistic  nation 
without  knowing  how  It  happened."  We  are 
long  gone  down  that  road. 

There  Is  an  evident  assumption  that  Amer- 
icans should  be  coddled,  subsidized  and  regi- 
mented from  the  cradle  to  the  grave.  Con- 
currently, there  Is  a  naive  notion  that  when 
our  neighbor  departs  for  Washington  and 
moves  Into  an  office  In  some  Federal  bureau, 
he  somehow  or  other  magically  attains  an 
expertise  and  Is  thereby  qualified  as  an 
authority  on  matters  about  Which  he  never 
seemed  to  know  very  much  when  he  lived 
down  the  street. 

James  Madison  said,  "We  rest  all  our  polit- 
ical experiments  on  the  capacity  of  mankind 
for  self-government." 

The  free  enterprise  system,  which  has 
worked  so  well  for  us  for  so  many  years  is 
now  faced  with  its  ultimate  death,  because 
we  have  failed  to  realize  that  we  cannot  have 
the  superlfically  attractive  benefits  of  the 
welfare  state  and.  simultaneously,  continue 
to  maintain  and  expand  our  standard  of  liv- 


ing. If  we  are  to  destroy  our  free  enter- 
prise system,  we  must  recognize  that,  with 
it,  we  destroy  our  democratic  form  of  gov- 
ernment. Inferior  as  it  is,  the  welfare  state 
still  exacts  a  tremendous  price:  the  creation 
of  a  dictatorship  of  the  central  government. 


IMPENDING  STRIKE  AGAINST 
UNITED  AIRLINES 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President,  there  is 
a  threatened  strike  against  the  United 
Airlines  which,  if  it  goes  off  according  to 
schedule,  will  tie  up  transportation  on 
December  18  or  19. 

To  tie  up  transportation  at  any  time, 
but  more  especially  at  Christmas  time,  is 
a  strike  against  the  general  public. 

There  has  been  a  Presidential  fact- 
finding, or  emergency  board,  proceeding 
in  this  matter.  It  made  its  decision  or 
recommendations  on  November  18. 
Management  has  agreed  to  the  recom- 
mendations.   The  union  has  not. 

I  have  today  sent  a  telegram  to  the 
President  of  the  United  States  asking 
him,  in  behalf  of  many  Nebraska  mayors, 
civic  leaders,  educators,  students,  serv- 
icemen, airline  employees,  and  others,  to 
use  his  good  offices  to  appeal  to  the  union 
leaders  in  control  to  accept  the  findings 
of  the  Presidential  factfinding  or  emer- 
gency board. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  tele- 
gram appear  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  telegram 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Decembek  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson, 
President  of  the  United  States. 
White  House.  Washington,  D.C. 

Mt  Deab  Mk.  PassmzNT:  In  behalf  of  many 
Nebraska  mayors,  civic  leaders,  educators, 
students,  servicemen,  airline  employees,  and 
others.  I  appeal  to  you  to  use  your  good  offices 
to  prevent  the  threatened  strike  against  the 
United  Airlines.  Travel  at  Christmas  time  Is 
very  Important  to  many  Individuals  and  their 
families  as  well  as  to  those  economically  af- 
fected. I  urge  that  you  request  the  union 
leaders  in  control  to  accept  the  findings 
made  by  the  Presidential  factfinding  board 
on  November  18  and  thus  avoid  the  strike. 
Such  action  will  be  deeply  appreciated. 
Kindest  regards. 

Senator  Cabl  T.  Curtis. 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  this 
possible  strike  is  a  matter  of  direct  con- 
cern, I  am  sure,  to  all  the  Members  of  the 
Senate.  This  is  especially  true  because 
in  approximately  35  States  the  constitu- 
encies you  represent  are  served  by  this 
air  carrier  with  a  very  considerable  daily 
volume.  Perhaps  one-fourth  of  the 
scheduled  airlines  traffic  of  the  Christ- 
mas season  will  be  carried  by  United. 

In  West  Virginia  we  are  dependent  on 
the  services  of  United  Air  Lines,  as  we 
are  on  other  excellent  carriers.  I  have 
been  consulted  by  citizens  from  our  State 
capital  city  of  Charleston — among  them, 
Charles  E.  Hodges,  managing  director  of 
the  Charleston  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
I,  too,  have  consulted  with  the  White 
House  and  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board 
on  this  problem. 

It  is  not  so  much  a  question  of  whether 
management  is  right  or  wrong,  or 
whether  labor  is  at  fault  in  this  immedi- 
ate situation.  There  is  a  controversy, 
but  we  know  there  should  be  no  break- 


down of  air  transportation  for  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  passengers,  and  cargo 
shipments  and  the  handling  of  mail  in 
the  Christmas  season. 

West  Virginians  are  particularly  con- 
cerned about  possibilities  of  a  strike  since 
50  percent  of  all  traffic  moving  through 
Kanawha  Airport  in  Charleston  is  gen- 
erated by  United  Air  Lines.  The  dead- 
line being  just  a  week  before  Christmas, 
all  of  the  flights  moving  into  and  out  of 
our  capital  city  are  completely  booked, 
and  the  suspension  of  service  would  be 
little  short  of  calamity  for  citizens  who 
are  dependent  on  air  travel  to  or  through 
that  terminal. 

It  is  my  most  earnest  hope  that  rea- 
sonable attitudes  and  approaches  will 
prevail  in  meetings  between  representa- 
tives of  both  union  and  management  as 
they  seek  a  settlement.  It  is  a  matter 
of  public  concern  and  national  interest 
that  a  strike  be  averted  at  this  most  in- 
opportune time. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  I 
share  the  concern  expressed  by  the  Sen- 
ators from  Nebraska  and  West  Virginia. 
I  feel  that  the  threatened  strike  in 
United  Air  Lines  is  a  strike  against  the 
public  rather  than  against  the  airline. 
In  view  of  the  fact  that  findings  have 
been  made  by  the  factfinding  board,  and 
have  been  accepted  by  the  airline,  if  a 
strike  takes  place  it  will  be  in  defiance 
of  the  regular  procedures  in  trying  to 
secure  a  resolution  of  the  differences.  It 
could  spread  to  other  airlines.  It  could 
result  in  a  strike  that  would  cripple  the 
Nation  at  a  time  when  travel  is  at  its 
peak. 

I  commend  ttie  Senator  from  Ne- 
braska for  urging  that  more  time  be 
granted  for  settlement  of  the  dispute 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President.  wiU  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield.  If  I  may. 
Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  share 
the  deep  concern  of  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Nebraska  about  the  im- 
pending United  Airlines  strike.  United 
Airlines  which  carries  approximately  30 
percent  of  the  Nation's  air  passengers 
has  estimated  it  will  carry  800,000  air 
passengers  through  the  holiday  period 
between  December  18  and  January  8. 

All  these  people  will  be  discommoded, 
and  many  will  be  greatly  Injured  if  a 
strike  materializes.  We  in  Hawaii,  espe- 
cially, will  be  greatly  Injured.  At  the 
present  time  there  are  approximately 
7,000  Hawaiian  students  on  the  main- 
land United  States,  and  at  least  two- 
thirds  of  them  are  preparing  to  return  to 
the  islands  to  spend  the  Christmas  holi- 
days. We  know  that  if  the  strike  is 
called  on  the  19th  of  December  It  will 
cause  great  inconvenience  and  disap- 
pointment to  many  of  these  students, 
and  most  of  them  probably  will  not  get 
home  for  the  holidays. 

In  addition  to  upsetting  the  regular 
travel  of  our  people,  which  travel  is  con- 
siderable, there  is  also  a  great  fiow  of 
tourists  in  and  out  of  Hawaii,  especially 
during  the  holiday  season.  Tourist  ar- 
rivals in  Hawaii  last  month  were  79  per- 
cent more  than  last  year  in  November. 

Hawaii  expects  to  be  host  to  412,000 
tourists  for  1963.  A  strike  at  this  time 
will  cause  a  great  deal  of  inconvenience. 
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hardship,  suid  injury  to  our  students,  our 
people,  and  our  tourist  business. 

I  do  hope  that  the  Machinists  at  least 
will  agree  to  postpone  the  strike  until 
after  the  holiday  season,  so  that  our  stu- 
dents can  get  back  home  and  return  to 
the  mainland,  and  that  our  tourists  will 
be  able  to  spend  their  vacalioos  in  Hawaii 
during  the  Christmas  holiday  season. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  President  will 
use  his  good  offices  to  see  that  the  strike 
Is  at  least  postponed  until  after  the 
holidays. 

I  sincerely  hope  that  the  meetings 
which  are  now  underway  between  the 
Machinist  Union  and  the  United  Air 
Lines  officials  will  result  in  preventing  a 
walkout  during  this  holiday  period. 

I  have  communicated  with  all  parties 
concerned  and  have  expressed  the  feel- 
ings of  ail  Hawaii  toward  the  hope  that 
a  settlement  can  be  reached  and  that 
there  be  no  tieup  and  that  if  a  strike  is 
inevitable  that  it  be  at  least  postponed 
to  after  the  holidays. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
merely  wish  to  state  to  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska,  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma, 
and  other  Senators  that  the  Committee 
on  Commerce  has  been  very  conscious 
of  the  pending  strike.  We  have  been 
asked  not  only  our  opinion  about  it — 
and  without  going  into  the  merits  of  the 
matter— but  also  about  the  possibility 
of  having  a  delay  in  the  strike  until  some 
sensible  solution  is  arrived  at.  Also,  it 
has  been  urged  that  the  strike  not  occur 
during  the  holiday  season  when,  as  the 
Senator  from  Hawaii  has  pointed  out, 
there  Is  a  great  increase  ir  air  traffic  all 
over  the  country. 

Without  having  consulted  with  every 
other  member  of  the  Commerce  Commit- 
tee, we  have  agreed  to  prepare  a  letter 
in  the  form  of  some  expression  of  senti- 
ment, which  members  of  the  committee 
will  sign,  because  this  question  is  in  our 
jurisdiction.  Other  Senators  may  also 
sign.  Copies  of  the  letter  will  be  sent  not 
only  to  the  President  of  the  United  States 
but  also  to  the  Chairman  of  the  CAB, 
who  would  have  some  interest  in  this 
matter,  as  well  as  to  the  parties  involved. 
The  letter  will  be  prepared  today,  and 
Senators  who  wish  to  express  their  opin- 
ion may  join  in  signing  the  letter. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  was 
called  from  the  Chamber  just  as  this  sub- 
ject was  taken  up.  I  wish  to  make  my 
own  position  clear.  The  strike  is  sched- 
uled to  begin  on  the  18th  of  December, 
at  midnight.  The  economic  loss  and 
hardship  that  would  be  imposed  upon  our 
country  would  be  almost  beyond  compre- 
hension. I  hope  that  when  the  letter  is 
prepared,  I  shall  have  an  opportunity  to 
join  in  signing  it. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  We  thought  this 
should  be  done,  because  today  the  air- 
lines, particularly  the  large  alrUnes  such 
as  United,  are  almost  in  the  same  posi- 
tion, from  the  standpoint  of  public  ac- 
commodations, as  are  the  railroads, 
trucks,  the  merchant  marine,  and  the 
buslines.  The  public  interest  is  far  more 
important  than  any  argiunent  between 
the  parties. 

We  ought  to  realize  that  to  be  the  fact, 
because  Congress  does  not  want  to  go 
through  another  argument  like  the  one 
which  occurred  with  respect  to  the  rail- 


roAd  strike.  It  might  be  well  for  both 
management  and  labor  to  know  that  the 
public  interest  will  not  be  overridden  in 
this  case.  I  believe  most  Senators  will 
agree  with  me. 


ATOMS  FOR  PEACE 

Mr.  PASTORK.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday,  we  observed  the  10th  anniver- 
sary of  President  Elsenhower's  dramatic 
atoms-for-peace  speech  before  the 
United  Nations. 

Over  the  past  decade,  we  have  wit- 
nessed many  solid  accomplishments  in 
the  atoms-for-peace  program.  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower's  appeal  for  interna- 
tional cooperation  in  the  development  of 
the  atom  had  its  genesis  in  the  creative 
thought  of  President  Harry  Truman  and 
Senator  Brian  McMahon.  President 
Kennedy  shared  this  dream  and  affirmed 
our  continuing  support  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  atoms-for-peace  program. 

Mr.  President,  as  Chairman  of  the 
Joint  Committee  on  Atomic  Energy,  I 
would  like  to  express  my  support  for  the 
objectives  of  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency,  and  particularly  for  its 
fimction  in  providing  safeguards  against 
the  diversion  of  atomic  energy  materials 
to  military  uses.  The  safeguards  pro- 
gram recently  adopted  by  the  Agency  is 
a  modest  first  step  on  the  road  to  inter- 
national controls  over  the  possession  and 
use  of  these  tremendously  powerful  ma- 
terials. I  would  hope  that  the  Agency's 
safeguards  system  can  be  refined  and  ex- 
panded so  that  the  nations  of  the  world 
may  proceed  with  the  development  of 
the  peaceful  atom,  secure  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  the  materials  they  work  with 
will  never  be  instnunents  of  war. 

Yesterday,  in  a  statement  observing 
the  10th  anniversary  of  the  atoms-for- 
peace  program.  President  Johnson  reas- 
serted our  continuing  belief  in  the  im- 
portance of  cooperation  among  nations 
in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  our  belief  in  the  International 
Atomic  Energy  Agency  as  an  important 
instrument  in  carrying  out  this  coopera- 
tion. Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  to  insert  in  the  Record  at  this 
point  the  statement  by  President  John- 
son on  this  very  important  subject. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Ten  years  ago  today.  President  Elsenhower 
appeared  before  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
United  Natlona  and  made  the  following 
pi  edge: 

•The  coming  months  will  be  fraught  with 
fateful  decisions.  To  the  maUng  of  these 
fateful  decisions  the  United  States  pledges 
before  you — and  therefore  before  the 
world — Its  determination  to  help  solve  the 
fearfiil  atomic  dilemma,  to  devote  Its  entire 
heart  and  mind  to  find  the  way  by  which 
the  miraculotis  inventiveness  of  man  shall 
not  be  dedicated  to  his  death,  but  conse- 
crated  to  his  life." 

In  his  address.  President  Elsenhower  also 
proposed  the  establishment  of  an  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  which  would 
help  channel  into  peaceful  pxuvults  the  £cl- 
entlflc  and  material  resources  which  had 
been  created  primarily  for  military  purposes, 
and  noting  that  such  an  agency  could  serve 
as  a  vehicle  to  advance  the  use  of  the  atom 
for  the  peaceful  pxursults  of  mankind. 


The  International  Atomic  Energy  Agency 
has  assumed  an  essential  and  natural  role 
in  the  International  development  of  atomic 
energy.  In  each  year  of  his  administration 
President  Kennedy  supported  the  Interna- 
tional Atomic  Energy  Agency  and  on  three 
separate  occasions  sent  AEC  Chairman  Glenn 
T.  Seaborg  to  the  General  Conferences  In 
Vienna,  Axistrla.  as  his  personal  representa- 
tive. 

In  the  past  10  years,  the  use  of  atomic 
energy  for  peaceful  purposes  throughout  the 
world  has  grown  steadUy.  The  United  SUtes 
has  led  the  efforts  to  bring  the  beneflu  of 
atomic  energy  to  the  world— shared  Its 
knowledge.  Its  skills,  and  Its  materials  with 
other  nations  in  every  continent. 

^  Today,  I  reassert  our  continued  belief  in 
the  Importance  of  cooperation  among  na- 
tions in  the  peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy 
and  our  belief  in  the  International  Atomic 
Energy  Agency  as  an  Important  Instrument 
In  carrying  out  this  cooperation.  I  can 
think  of  no  more  appropriate  way  in  which 
to  convey  to  freemen  everywhere  our  luten- 
^tlon  to  bring  the  beneflu  of  the  peaceful 
atom  to  mankind  than  In  the  words  of  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  In  his  message  to  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Fifth  General  Conference  of  the 
International  Atomic  Energy  Agency  In  Vi- 
enna. Austria,  on  September  27.  1961: 

"The  General  Conference  of  the  Interna- 
Uonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  is  a  welcome 
event  to  all  peoples  who  value  peace.  Your 
meeUng  accentuates  the  enormous  potential 
of  the  atom  for  Improving  man's  well-being 
We  already  know  the  atom  can  help  place 
more  food  on  our  tables,  provide  more  light 
In  o»ir  homes,  fight  diseaee  and  better  our 
health,  and  give  us  new  techiUcal  and  scien- 
tific tools.  The  exploltaUon  of  this  force 
for  human  welfare  Is  Just  beginning.  The 
InternaUonal  Atomic  Energy  Agency  can  as- 
simie  a  position  of  leadership  in  bringing  the 
peaceful  uses  of  atomic  energy  to  the  people 
of  the  world. 

"Moreover,  the  Intangible  benefits  of  your 
work  are  no  less  than  the  material  rewards. 
When  people  from  different  countries  work 
together  In  a  conamon  cause,  they  help  to 
maintain  a  bridge  of  understanding  between 
naUons  during  times  of  tension  and  build 
firmer  foundations  for  a  more  stable  and 
peaceful  world  of  the  future.  I  applaud  your 
efforts  and  assure  you  that  they  have  the 
full  support  of  the  United  States. 

"JOHJf    P.    KnCMBT. 

"President.  United  StateM  of  America." 
Ltkdom    B.    Johnson. 
President  of  the  United  States. 
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MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  6518)  to  improve,  strengthen,  and 
accelerate  programs  for  the  prevention 
and  abatement  of  air  pollution. 


ENROLLED  BIL1£  SIGNED 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bills : 

S.  1533.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
24.  1966.  granting  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.;  and 

S.  2064.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  imelalmed  moneys  held 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


INDEPENDENT  OFFICES  APPROPRI- 
ATION BILL  1964— CONFERENCE 
REPORT         II 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill— H.R.  8747— making 
appropriations  for  sundry  independent 
executive  bureaus,  boards,  commissions, 
corporations,  agencies,  and  offices,  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  for  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 
The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 
(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  motion  of 
the  Senator  from  Washington. 
The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  make  a  brief  statement  about  the 
conference  report  and  about  the  bill 
itself. 

Only  one  amendment  is  in  disagree- 
ment with  the  House.  The  House  had  a 
rollcall  vote  on  the  amendment  about  2 
hours  ago,  and  sustained  the  House  con- 
ferees on  that  amendment. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  the  members 
of  my  committee  and  to  the  members  of 
the  House  committee  for  working  long 
and  hard  on  this  very  complex  bill,  which 
covers  29  agencies  of  government.  They 
are  all  important  agencies  of  govern- 
ment. 

I  point  out  again  to  the  Senate  that 
in  the  conference  report  a  bill  is  reported 
which  will  total  In  the  vicinity  of  $1,400 
million  under  the  budget  estimates. 

We  were  very  careful,  particularly  in 
the  Senate,  to  insist,  in  an  effort  to  do 
something  about  Government  spending 
and  for  the  economy  of  the  Nation,  that 
the  agencies  not  employ  any  new  em- 
ployees, with  one  or  two  exceptions, 
where  new  employees  were  allowed,  such 
as  in  the  case  of  PAA.  because  new  towers 
are  being  built  and  additional  men  are 
needed  to  man  those  towers. 

This  may  seem  a  little  harsh,  but  I 
have  come  to  the  conclusion,  after  many 
years  in  handling  matters  for  these 
agencies,  particularly  the  agencies  I 
have  in  mind— and  I  am  sure  the  Sena- 
tor from  Colorado  agrees  with  me — that 
a  great  deal  of  Government  spending  can 
be  eliminated  if  we  eliminate  tlie  hiring 
of  new  employees. 

It  seems  that  every  time  an  agency 
has  a  problem  of  some  kind,  the  only 
answer  is  to  hire  some  new  personnel  to 
solve  it.  After  that  particular  problem 
has  been  solved,  the  employees  run  out 
of  something  to  do.  and  the  Administra- 
tors sit  around  and  think  of  something 
else  for  the  employees  to  do.    They  con- 
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vince  themselves  and  then  they  convince 
the  Bureau  of  the  Budget,  and  pretty 
soon  they  are  adding  to  the  cost  of  the 
Government  year  by  year. 

Therefore.  I  believe  we  have  taken  a 
long  step  forward  in  the  direction  of  Gov- 
ernment economy  by  bringing  forth  a 
bill  which  is  close  to  $1,400  million  under 
the  budget  estimates,  involving,  with  one 
or  two  rare  exceptions — I  have  men- 
tioned one — no  new  employees.  The 
conference  report  covers  29  agencies  of 
Government. 

Representatives  frorp  various  agencies 
come  to  the  Senator  from  Colorado,  to 
me.  or  to  the  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts, and  complain.  They  say  they  need 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing. 

However.  I  am  sure  that  by  the  end  of 
next  fiscal  year  they  will  probably  be 
more  efficient,  and  they  will  not  know 
that  they  have  not  had  any  additional 
employees  given  them.  Someone  said  to 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  and  me  that 
if  we  could  make  this  principle  stick,  per- 
haps Parkinson  would  add  a  chapter  to 
his  book. 

I  hope  he  will  write  such  a  chapter; 
but  we  made  it  clear,  and  it  is  in  the  con- 
ference report.  So,  for  the  first  time  we 
have  taken  a  forward  step  in  controlling 
the  growth  of  Government  personnel.  I 
compliment  all  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, and  also  the  House  conferees, 
who  joined  with  us. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  ALLOTT.  It  is  the  chairman  of 
the  subcommittee,  in  this  instance,  who 
should  be  complimented,  because  from 
the  first  of  the  year  he  took  a  strong, 
adamant  stand  that  we  would  not  add 
employees.  We  provided  for  some  addi- 
tional employees  In  the  Federal  Aviation 
Agency.  The  specific  purpose  should  be 
stated.  It  was  to  enable  the  FAA  to  op- 
erate navigational  facilities  which  are  in 
the  process  of  construction  and  will  be 
completed  before  the  end  of  the  year.  It 
would  be  a  foolish  policy  not  to  provide 
the  necessary  additional  employees  for 
this  facility.  But  the  Senator  from 
Washington  is  correct. 

Moreover,  we  tried  to  prevent  some 
agencies  from  moving  into  areas  which 
were  outside  their  own  areas  of  responsi- 
bility, and  to  hold  them  until,  at  least, 
tlie  legislative  committees  concerned  had 
had  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  the  pro- 
posals. 

I  pay  my  personal  tribute  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Washington, 
because  he  was  adamant,  and  it  was  only 
because  of  his  stand  that  we  were  able 
to  bring  back  a  bill  in  an  amount  which 
is  far  below  the  budget  request. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield. 
Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  join  in  what 
the  Senator  from  Colorado  has  said.  As 
one  who  has  sat  as  a  member  of  the  sub- 
committee for  many  years,  I  believe  the 
results  of  the  bill  justify  the  actions  of 
the  chairman  and  the  senior  member 
of  the  minority,  the  Senator  from  Colo- 
rado [Mr.  Allott]. 


I  call  the  Senator's  attention  to  one 
item  in  the  conference  report,  at  the 
top  of  page  12.  in  which  the  conferees 
agreed  that  no  further  funds  could  be 
provided  for  shelter  survey  and  stocking. 
I  interpret  that  to  mean  for  this  year 
only.  The  Senate  conferees  did  not 
finally  agree  that  there  should  be  no 
further  stocking.    Am  I  correct? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  That  is  a  correct 
interpretation.  I  believe  that  is  the  un- 
derstanding of  the  conferees. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  thank  the 
Senator. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland. 

Mr.  BREWSTER.  My  brief  comment 
would  be  directed  to  the  Open  Space 
Land  Grants  portion  of  the  report.  The 
original  House  position  in  this  matter 
was  contained  In  language  to  the  effect 
that  this  program  should  not  be  utilized 
in  the  Washington  metropolitan  area. 
The  Senate  report  rejected  this  position. 
In  excellent  language  on  pages  18  and  19, 
the  Senate  report  states: 

The  committee  believes  it  is  unwise,  how- 
ever, to  single  out  any  one  area,  wherever 
located,  for  the  pxirpose  of  denying  to  them 
grants  for  which  they  have  qualified.  Title 
VII  of  the  Housing  Act  of  1961.  which  em- 
bodies the  open-sp{ice  land  provisions,  con- 
tains some  of  the  stlffest  requirements  for 
qualifying  for  Federal  assistance  of  any  law 
of  this  kind.  The  Congress  wisely  insisted 
that  communities  must  demonstrate  that 
the  land  purchased  with  Federal  assistance 
conform-  to  a  comprehensive  development 
plan,  that  an  active  program  of  comprehen- 
sive development  planning  for  the  entire  area 
is  being  actively  carried  on,  and  that  they 
are  already  taking  such  steps  as  they  can 
without  Federal  assistance  to  preserve  a 
maximum  of  open-space  land  at  a  mini- 
mum cost.  The  purpose  of  this  law  Is  to 
assist  urban  areas  to  curb  sprawl  and  prevent 
the  spread  of  blight  and  to  encourage  more 
economic  and  desirable  urban  development 
by  assisting  local  governing  bodies  in  acquir- 
ing fast-disappearing  undeveloped  land  for 
urgently  needed  park,  conservation,  and  his- 
toric purposes.  The  preservation  of  open 
space  and  parks  is  a  recognized  national 
need,  rather  than  one  tliat  is  restricted  to 
any  particular  region  or  locality.  How 
promptly  metropolitan  areas  move  to  acquire 
suitable  lands  is  conditioned  both  by  the 
funds  avaUable  and  by  the  recognition  and 
acceptance  of  local  responsibilities.  The 
committee  feels  that  no  area  should  be  penal- 
ized because  of  Its  ability  to  quickly  qualify 
for,  and  receive,  Federal  assistance  and  Its 
willingness  to  expend  substantial  sums  of  its 
own  money  for  necessary  open-space  lands. 

Tlie  Washington  Post  of  December  6, 
1963,  stated: 

Representative  Albebt  Tbomas,  Democrat, 
of  Texas,  chairman  of  the  House  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  that  adopted  the  ban, 
said  after  the  conference  session,  "The 
House  language  is  out. 

"We  wlU  let  the  suburbs  do  what  they 
want." 

So  I  note  with  some  degree  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  suburbs  of  Washington,  in 
Maryland  and  Virginia,  will  be  allowed 
now  to  utilize  the  open-space  land  grant 
program,  as  will  any  other  area  in  the 
Nation. 

I,  too,  commend  the  Senate  chairman 
and  his  fellow  members  of  the  conference 
for  seeing  to  it  that  the  Senate  position 
prevailed  in  this  case. 
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Mr.  MAONUSON.  I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator from  Maryland.  We  believe  we  did 
the  right  thing  in  not  «»nit<ng  this  pro- 
vision. 

The  Senator  from  Maryland  speaks 
about  open  spaces.  We  did  something 
else  this  year  which  we  hope  will  be 
carried  out:  We  informed  the  General 
Services  Administration  that  when  a  new 
building  Is  built— and  a  new  building  is 
being  constructed  for  the  Pentagon — a 
little  Pentagon — and  is  ready  for  occu- 
pancy, the  first  persons  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  to  move  in  should  be 
those  now  occupying  temporary  build- 
ings. Otherwise,  it  would  never  be  pos- 
sible to  get  rid  of  the  old  buildings.  So 
we  expect  to  provide  a  few  more  open 
spaces  in  areas  that  were  intended  to  be 
left  open  by  those  who  designed  this 
beautiful  city.  Some  of  the  old  build- 
ings have  existed  since  prior  to  World 
War  I.  Their  occupants  will  never  get 
out  unless  they  are  moved  out. 

I  am  sure  the  Senator  from  Maryland 
will  be  pleased  with  the  proposed  open- 
space  move.  I  hope  it  will  be  carried 
out. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
KxNNEDY  in  the  chair)  laid  before  the 
Senate  a  biessage  from  the  House  of 
Representatives  announcing  its  action  on 
certain  amendments  of  the  Senate  to 
House  bill  8747,  which  was  read  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Houm  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendments  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  81.  82,  and  91  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
8747)  entitled  "An  Act  making  appropria- 
tions for  sundry  Independent  executive 
bureaus,  boards,  commissions,  corporations, 
agencies,  and  offices,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1»«4,  and  for  other  purposes",  and 
concur  therein. 

Resolved,  That  the  House  recede  from  its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  2,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum 
of  »1, 000,000  set  forth  In  said  amendment  in- 
sert "$650,000". 

Resolved,  Tliat  the  House  recede  from  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  84,  and  concur  therein  with  an 
amendment,  as  follows:  Insert  the  matter 
stricken,  amended  to  read  as  follows:  ":  Pro- 
vided further.  That  no  part  of  the  foregoing 
appropriation  may  be  transferred  to  any 
other  agency  of  the  Government  for  research 
without  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget". 

Resolved.  That  the  House  Insist  upon  Its 
disagreement  to  the  amendment  of  the  Sen- 
ate numbered  92. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  concur  in  the 
amendments  of  the  House  to  Senate 
amendments  numbered  2  and  84. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAONUSON.  Mr.  President,  one 
amendment  remains  in  disagreement, 
amendment  No.  92,  relative  to  the  vet- 
erans' hospital  in  Bay  Pines,  Ra.  As  I 
have  already  said,  the  House  voted  on 
this  item  a  couple  of  hours  ago  and  sus- 
tained its  conferees  by  a  very  narrow 
vote.  I  am  hopeful  that  we  may  dis- 
cuss the  matter  in  the  Senate  and  prob- 
ably not  have  to  return  to  conference, 
because  I  fear  the  House  would  have  the 
same  vote,  and  the  Senate  would  then 
be  in  the  same  position  and  would  only 
delay  the  bill. 


However,  the  Senator  from  Florida  has 
felt  so  keenly  and  honestly  about  this 
matter  for  some  time  that  I  am  sure  the 
Senate  would  have  liked  to  have  the 
lang\iage  on  which  we  agreed  remain  in 
the  bill.  To  bring  the  matter  to  a  head. 
I  move  that  the  Senate  recede  from 
amendment  No.  92. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  do  I 
correctly  understand  that  the  amend- 
ment is  pending? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Senator  is  correct. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Florida. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  First,  I  express  my 
deep  appreciation  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington  I  Mr.  Magnxtson],  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado  [Mr.  Allott],  and  all 
the  other  members  of  the  Subcommittee 
of  the  Senate  Conunittee  on  Appropria- 
tions who  handled  this  matter  and  who 
unanimously  agreed  to  place  In  the  bill 
the  amendment  relating  to  Bay  Pines. 
I  believe  it  is  amendment  No.  92.  Am  I 
correct  in  my  assumption? 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  The  Senator  is 
correct. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  each  of  them 
for  their  attitude.  Furthermore,  I  de- 
sire to  have  the  record  show  that  I  am 
deeply  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Washington,  the  Senator  from  Colorado, 
and  other  members  of  our  committee  who 
were  conferees  upon  this  bill,  every  one 
of  whom  stood  by  the  Senate  position  and 
insisted  on  the  matter  being  carried  back 
to  the  House  in  disagreement  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  the  part  of  the 
House.  They  could  not  have  been  more 
loyal  to  the  objectives  which  I  had  in 
mind.     I  thank  them  for  it. 

This  bill  carries,  as  I  recall,  some  $14 
billion  of  appropriations,  and  is  more 
than  5  months  behind  time.  Many  agen- 
cies have  been  handicapped  in  connec- 
tion with  the  delay  in  enactment  of  the 
bill,  which  should  be  cleared  promptly 
at  this  time. 

I  have  discussed  this  matter  with  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington 
and  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Colorado,  as  well  as  with  other  Senators. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Senate  would 
again  stand  by  its  amendment.  There- 
fore, I  wish  to  take  to  myself  the  respon- 
sibility for  what  I  am  about  to  do:  It 
seems  to  me  that,  having  in  mind  the 
importance  of  this  entire  measure,  and 
having  in  mind  the  lateness  of  the  hour 
at  which  this  question  comes  before  us, 
and  also  the  fact  that  various  Senators 
involved  already  have  made  travel  reser- 
vations in  connection  with  returning  to 
their  homes,  and  also  having  in  mind  the 
fact  that  the  vote  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives has  clearly  substantiated  the 
feeling  of  many  of  the  good  people  in 
Florida  about  this  matter;  namely,  that 
the  line  being  drawn  in  this  case  is  a 
political  line,  rather  than  one  based  pri- 
marily on  the  welfare  of  the  veterans — 
it  seems  to  me  that  I  should  not  oppose 
the  motion  which  has  been  made  by  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Washington, 
the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  that 
the  Senate  recede,  but.  instead,  that  I 
should  let  the  Record  show  the  way  the 
House  has  voted  on  this  matter,  which  is 
as  follows:  In  the  House,  on  the  question 


of  accepting  the  Senate  amendment  on 
this  matter,  the  vote  was  170  in  favor  of 
accepting  the  Senate  amendment  and 
204  opposed  to  accepting  the  Senate 
amendment.  Of  the  170  who  voted  to 
accept  the  Senate  amendment,  164  were 
of  one  party  and  6  were  of  the  other 
party.  Of  the  204  who  voted  against  ac- 
ceptance of  the  Senate  amendment,  all 
were  of  one  party. 

I  hardly  think  a  stronger  showing 
could  be  made  to  the  effect  that — un- 
fortunately— a  political  issue  has  been 
allowed  to  creep  into  the  matter  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  ill  and  disabled  veterans 
of  the  Nation.  I  am  distressed  that  this 
is  the  case. 

I  recall  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
that  in  a  communication  from  a  most 
distinguished  group  of  citizens  in  the 
State  of  Florida — the  Florida  Council  of 
One  Hundred,  which  is  a  bipartisan 
body — to  the  late  beloved  President  of 
the  United  States.  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  dated  September  18,  1963,  a 
strong  case  was  made  for  the  amend- 
ment included  in  the  Senate  bill,  which 
would  have  insisted  that  the  Administra- 
tor proceed  to  use  the  funds,  appropri- 
ated at  the  request  of  the  Administrator 
in  1958,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  the 
advance  planning  and  the  engineering 
for  the  enlargement  of  the  Bay  Pines 
Hospital — the  hospital  which  the  Ad- 
ministrator himself  has  stated,  in  the 
record,  as  having,  in  his  opinion,  the 
finest  location  of  any  veterans  hospital 
in  the  Nation— 700  acres  facing  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway,  looking  out 
across  the  bay,  across  the  spit  of  land 
which  comprises  the  offshore  Islands  op- 
posite St.  Petersburg,  and  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  with  a  most  beautiful  view  from 
a  hill  crowned  by  virgin  pines.  There  is 
ample  room  for  the  construction  of  sev- 
eral hospitals  of  the  size  of  Bay  Pines 
which  has  been  there  since  World  War 
I— it  being  the  oldest  veterans'  hospital 
In  our  State,  and  the  most  popular  vet- 
erans' hospital,  and  the  one  which  most 
veterans'  organizations  want  to  see  re- 
tained and  enlarged. 

For  the  Administrator.  I  wish  to  say, 
first,  that  he  has  been  most  generous 
in  his  treatment  of  the  needs  of  the 
veterans  in  other  areas  of  our  State; 
and,  second,  that  he  has  revised  his  view 
as  to  Bay  Pines,  in  that  at  the  last 
hearing  he  told  our  committee  that  he 
no  longer  plans  to  abandon  the  hospital, 
but  assured  the  committee  that  it  would 
be  retained  at  its  present  size,  which  I 
believe  is  600-plus  beds — and  that  under 
no  circumstances  would  It  be  abandoned. 
I  believe  he  said  It  would  be  a  foolhardy 
act  to  abandon  the  hospital,  because  of 
the  great  need  shown  for  it  in  the  Tampa 
Bay  area,  where  there  are  IVi  million 
people,  and  where  veterans'  needs  are 
very,  very  great,  indeed. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
connection  with  the  statement  made  by 
the  Florida  Council  of  One  Hundred 
there  appears  the  following  sentence  in 
the  letter  written  to  the  late  President 
of  the  United  States;  which,  incidental^', 
appears  in  the  committee  hearings  at 
page  2191: 

I  have  taken  your  time  to  review  this  case 
in  some  detail  because  many  of  us  here  In 
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Pinellas  County  have  come  to  the  reluctant 
conclusion  that  the  real  reason  behind  Mr. 
Gleason's  refusal  to  act  is  a  political  one. 

Mr.  President.  I  regret  the  fact  that  a 
clear  political  division  is  shown  by  the 
action  taken  this  afternoon  in  the  other 
body. 

Mr.  President,  having  in  mind  the  fine 
treatment  which,  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
trator has  given  otherwise  to  our  vet- 
erans, and  also  having  in  mind  the  fact 
that  the  new  President  of  the  United 
Stktes,  himself  a  veteran,  will,  I  am  sure, 
be  unwilling  to  have  the  record  continue 
to  disclose  the  drawing  of  a  political 
issue  in  connection  with  a  matter  of  this 
kind,  I  am  content  to  let  the  record  stand 
because  I  think  perhaps  it  will  bring 
more  speedy  action  than  we  would  have 
if  we  forced  the  issue  and  returned  this 
amendment  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, In  disagreement. 

Mr.  President,  in  order  that  the  Record 
may  show  at  this  point  the  situation  with 
reference  to  the  veterans  in  our  State,  I 
ask  unahimous  consent  that  the  wording 
on  page  23  of  the  report  on  the  independ- 
ent offices  appropriations  bill  for  this 
year,  beginning  with  the  words  "the  rec- 
ord of  the  hearings."  and  continuing  to 
the  paragraph  headed  "Loan  Guarantee 
Revolving  Fund."  be  printed  at  this  point 
in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpts 
from  the  report  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

The  record  of  the  hearings  before  the  sub- 
committee Includes  correspondence  from  the 
Florida  Council  of  100  with  most  cogent  rea- 
sons for  proceeding  at  long  last  with  the 
architectural  and  engineering  work  relating 
to  the  expansion  of  the  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration Hospital  at  Bay  Pines.  Fla. 

Data  submitted  to  the  committee  from  the 
Sute  of  Florida.  Department  of  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs, reveals  that  aa  of  July  19.  1963.  there 
were  152  veterans  on  the  waiting  list  for  the 
VA  hospital  at  Lake  City,  Fla.;  587  veterans 
were  on  the  walUng  list  for  the  veterans  hos- 
plUl  at  Bay  Pines;  645  veterans  were  on  the 
waiting  list  of  the  VA  hospital  at  Coral 
Gables— In  all  a  total  of  1.384,  all  of  whom 
had  been  found  eligihle.  In  addition,  the  in- 
formation provided  reveals  that  1,098  Florida 
veterans  were  hospitelized  outside  the  State 
of  Florida  by  the  Veterans'  Administration 
and  that  a  totol  of  395  Florida  veterans  were 
awaiting  hospltallzaUon  outside  the  Stete  In 
VA  hospitals.  I  f 

The  Administrator's  testimony  before  the 
subcommittee  indicated  a  reluctance  to  pro- 
ceed with  site  and  planning  expenses  for  this 
project  even  though  it  was  authorized  and 
funded  some  years  ago  in  the  absence  of  a 
clear-cut  statement  In  the  form  of  appro- 
priate wording  In  the  bill.  The  committee 
has  therefore  recommended  the  following 
language  be  Included  In  the  bill : 

'•:  Provided  further.  That  $1,722,000  shall 
be  used  for  the  sites  and  planning  expenses 
Involved  in  the  construction  of  a  Veterans' 
Administration  hospital  at  Bay  Pines.  Fla  " 
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Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President.  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  report 
Shows  that  on  the  date  of  the  report 
by  the  Veterans'  Bureau  in  Florida  in 
July  of  this  year,  1.098  veterans  from 
Florida  were  being  hospitalized  in  hos- 
pitals outside  our  State,  some  of  them  as 
far  as  1,000  miles  away. 

I  know  something  of  the  sympathy 
Which  both  the  Senator  from  Washing- 
ton and  the  Senator  from  Colorado  have 
Shown  in  connection  with  this  matter- 


and  I  hope  they  will  feel— and  will  state 
for  the  record.  If  they  feel  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  do  so— that,  in  their  judgment, 
it  is  best  to  let  this  matter  remain  as 
It  is,  and  to  give  the  Administrator  a 
chance  to  move  ahead  with  the  con- 
struction and  enlargement  of  this  hos- 
pital, in  order  partially  to  meet  the  need 
which  has  been  shown  to  exist. 

With  that  brief  filtatement,  I  make  It 
very  clear  that  I  shall  not  oppose  the 
motion  made  by  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Washington,  the  chairman  of 
the  committee,  that  the  Senate  recede 
from  its  amendment  No.  92. 

At  this  time  I  yield  to  the  chairman 
of  the  committee. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President.  I 
think  the  Senator  from  Florida  has  made 
a  wise  decision,  although  we  of  the  com- 
mittee feel  very  strongly  about  this  pro- 
vision. We  thought  it  was  the  only  thing 
we  could  do  in  this  case,  in  order  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  matter. 

I  have  been  somewhat  at  a  loss  to  un- 
derstand why  the  Administrator— al- 
though I  have  never  asked  him  directly — 
did  not  go  ahead  with  this  hospital,  and 
then  also  proceed  with  whatever  plans 
he  may  have  had  for  another  one,  in  an- 
other area,  because  all  the  testimony  we 
receive  from  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion every  year  is  of  the  growing  need 
for  hospitalization  facilities  for  veterans. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    EspeciaUy  in  Florida. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Well,  all  over  the 
country,  but  more  so  in  Florida. 

It  seems  to  me  that  by  the  time  that 
is  done  and  by  the  time  they  obtain  the 
sites  and  the  funding — which  will  take 
4  or  5  years — both  of  these  hospitals  will 
be  needed. 

I  have  no  doubt  about  it.  The  need 
for  veterans  hospitals  all  over  the  coim- 
try  has  grown,  but  more  so  In  areas  such 
as  Florida  and  beautiful  places  like  Bay 
Pines  and  other  places  of  that  kind,  I 
am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  they  do 
not  proceed.  The  facility  has  been 
funded.  They  can  go  ahead  with  the 
other  hospital,  because  by  the  time  it  is 
completed  they  will  need  the  space  any- 
way. They  may  even  have  to  move 
other  veterans  down  there  because  the 
table  of  veterans  hospitalization  shows 
that  the  World  War  II  veterans  are 
reaching  the  age  at  which  they  need 
more  medical  care,  and  it  goes  higher. 

There  Is  in-  this  bill  $l,100-million- 
plus  for  inhospital  care  alone.  This  Is 
not  outhospital  care.  It  has  reached 
that  proportion. 

I  dislike  to  add  this  statement,  but  I 
believe  for  the  record  it  should  be  stated 
that  every  other  bed  Is  a  mental  case. 
This  is  startling,  but  it  is  true. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Administrator 
could  well  proceed  with  this  hospital.  It 
is  funded.  So  I  believe  he  should  go 
ahead  and  start  the  other  one.  too,  be- 
cause surely  the  number  of  veterans  in 
the  area  justifies  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Washington.  With  regard  to  his 
reference  to  mental  cases,  I  am  sorry  to 
have  to  say  that  of  nearly  1,100  Florida 
veterans  hospitalized  in  points  remote 
from  our  State — where  it  is  difficult  for 
their  families  to  reach  them  and  neces- 
sai-y  that  they  do  so — almost  all  or  a 


large  part  of  them  are  neuropsyehiatrio 
cases.  That  is  one  of  the  pitiful  features 
of  the  whole  picture. 

I  thank  the  Senator  for  his  sympa- 
thetic attitude  towards  this  problem 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Colorado. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  I  thank  the  Senator. 
The  chairman  of  the  committee  has  said 
many  of  the  things  I  wished  to  say. 

With  the  more  than  one  thousand 
cases  from  Florida  which  now  have  to  be 
hospitalized  outside  the  State,  it  sewns  to 
me  that  in  the  last  2  years  there  has 
been  an  adequate  record  made  as  to  the 
necessity  for  the  hospitals  in  Florida  with 
the  addition  of  the  Bay  Pines  Hospital. 
I  also  am  reminded  that  this  particular 
hospital  was  funded  by  the  Congress 
more  than  3  years  ago.  Is  that  not  cor- 
rect? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. The  funding  for  the  engineering 
plans  and  all  the  advance  planning 
necessary  to  build  the  proposed  addition 
to  the  hospital  was  provided  for  by  the 
Congress  some  5  years  ago  and  has 
been  carried  forward  every  year  in  the 
budget  but  no  action  has  been  taken  to 
proceed  with  the  project  despite  the  fact 
the  money  has  been  available  to  do  so 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield  further,  what  he  has  mentioned 
is  what  distresses  me  about  this  ques- 
tion. The  President  has  named  the  Ad- 
ministrator, but  I  believe  it  is  the  func- 
tion of  Congress  to  make  the  laws  of  the 
country  and  to  designate  the  locations 
where  hospitals  should  be  built  if  they 
are  believed  to  be  necessary.  The  fact 
that  the  hospital  has  been  funded  for 
more  than  3  years  can  only  lead  me  to 
believe— and  I  do  not  say  that  my  opin- 
ion is  the  viewpoint  of  the  Senator  from 
Florida— that  the  decision  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator in  that  case  is  an  arbitrary 
one. 

Another    provision    in    the    report 

which  I  will  not  discuss  at  this  time  but 
I  certainly  intend  to  do  so  later— leads 
me  to  believe  that  the  Administrator 
has  reached  another  arbitrary  decision. 
But  I  say  in  conclusion  to  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Florida  that  I 
am  convinced  after  listening  to  this  sub- 
ject for  3  years,  that  the  Senator  from 
Florida  is  entirely  correct  in  his  basic 
concept  for  this  hospital,  and  that  if  he 
had  made  a  different  decision  than  he 
has  now  made  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
I  would  have  been  ready  to  continue  to 
support  him  as  long  as  he  desired 
support. 

I  hope  that  what  has  occurred  will 
not  be  without  some  beneficial  effect 
upon  the  Administrator  in  starting  the 
hospital  at  Bay  Pines. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Colorado.  It  Is  true  that  before 
the  conference  report  came  before  the 
Senate,  the  Senator  from  Colorado 
stated  to  me  that  he  would  take  the  posi- 
tion he  has  mentioned.  I  deeply  ap- 
preciate it. 

However,  it  seems  to  me  that  to  allow 
what  apparently  In  the  other  body  has 
now  become  a  political  controversy  to 
continue  on  a  question  of  this  kind  is 
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not  the  wise  course.  I  have  consulted 
with  the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  chairman  of  the  full  committee,  and 
other  Senators  who  are  deeply  concerned 
with  this  matter.  We  all  feel  that  action 
probably  will  be  taken  when  it  Is  shown 
that  in  this  body  the  feeling  is  so  strong 
for  going  ahead  with  the  project — and 
the  Senate  has  remained  unanimous  on 
the  question — as  it  is  and  that  in  the 
other  body  the  lines  are  so  closely  drawn, 
if  I  may  use  that  expression,  as  they 
apiiear  to  be  from  the  vote  just  taken 
there. 

I  again  thank  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  and  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington.   I  hope  that  the  veterans'  pro- 


gram in  our  State  and  in  every  other 
part  of  the  Nation  will  move  ahead  in  a 
completely  nonpolitical  manner,  based 
wholly  upon  the  merits  of  the  program 
that  will  best  take  care  of  the  needs  of 
the  veterans  who  so  badly  need  added 
care;  and  who,  as  I  have  already  said — 
to  the  extent  of  1,098  of  them — are  hos- 
pitalized in  points  remote  from  our  State. 
That  kind  of  situation  should  not 
continue. 

In  addition,  between  1,000  and  2.000 
veterans  are  on  the  waiting  lists  of  the 
various  veterans  hospitals  in  Florida. 
Such  a  pitiful  situation  should  cry  out 
for  immediate  action.  I  hope  that  the 
Administrator  will  hear  that  cry. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Hart  in  the  chair).  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  motion  of  the  Senator 
from  Washington  [Mr.  MagntjsonI  to 
recede  from  amendment  No.  92. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  want  to  join  our  col- 
leagues in  also  commending  Mr.  Earl  W. 
Cooper  and  Mr.  Franklin  B.  Dryden.  the 
efHcient  members  of  the  staff. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  a  tabulation  show- 
ing the  action  taken  on  each  item  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tabula- 
tion was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the. 
Record,  as  follows: 


A 


I.NUEl'E.NDENT    OFFICES    .\ri'R(H'RIATIO\     UlU.,     1J»04     (H.U.    S747) 

Coniparatiic  ulatement  of  appropriations  for  1963  and  eatimalin  and  aclion  taken  on  iltiii.s  in  tin  bill  for  1064 


Item 


Civil  defense  and  defense  mobilisation  functions  of  Federal  agencies. 
State  and  local  preparedness 


Total,  Office  of  Emergency  Planning 

omc£  or  snExci  and  TECnxotooy 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Total,  Executive  Office  of  the  President 

Funds  Appsopriated  to  the  Presidkkt 


Disaster  relief. 


Dkpabtment  or  Defense 

nVU.  DirENSE 


Operation  and  maintenance. 

Researcb,  shelter  survey  and  marking 

Research  and  development,  shelter,  and  construction. 


Total,  Civil  Defense,  Department  of  Defense 

DxrASTiiENT  or  Health,  Edvcation,  and  WEtrARK 

PCBUC  HEALTH  SER^^CE 

Emergency  liealtb  activities 

INDEPE.NDENT  OrnCES 
ava.  AERONAUTICS  BOARD 

Salaries  and  exf)enaps  , 

Payments  to  air  carriers  (liquidation  of  contract  uuttwrization) 


Total,  Civil  Aeronautics  Boanl. A. 

ava  SERVICE  comulhsion 


Salaries  and  exfienses. 

Investigation  of  U.S.  citixens  for  employment  by  international  organizatioiiqi. 

Annuities  under  special  acts 

Oovemment  peyment  for  annuitant.s,  employees  health  benefits  fund 

Oovemment  contribution,  retired  employee.s  lieulth  benefits  flmd 

Payment  to  civil  service  retirement  iind  (lLs;kbility  fund 

Administrative  expenses  employees  life  insurance  fund  (limitation) 


Total,  Civil  Service  Coinmis.<iion 

nCDXILVL  AVUTION  ACBNCT 


0|)eralions- 

Facihtiesandequ^ment.. 

Orants-in-aid  for  auports  (liquidation  of  contract  authorization). 

Urants-lii-aid  for  airports. 

Research  and  development 

Operiit ions  and  maintenance.  National  Capital  airports 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Washington  National  Airport 

Operation  and  maintenance,  Dulles  International  Airport 

-Construction,  National  Capital  a iri>orts 

'"Construction,  Washington  National  AirjKjrt 

Con.st ruction,  Dulles  International  .\ir|)ort... . 

Civil  supersonic  aircraft  development 


Total,  Fe<leral  Aviation  Agency... 

rXDERAL  COMUIMTATIONS  COVKOaiOIf 

Salaries  and  expenses 


.Kpitroprintions, 

iyfi3 


Budget  esti- 

mtiU'S,  I9)'>4 


THLE  I 

ExBcvTivK  OrricK  or  the  President 

HATIONAL  AERONAUnrs  AND  SPACX  CONTROL 

Salaries  and  expenses 

omra  or  kmergenct  planning 
Salaries  and  expenses 


$630,000 


5.240,000 
&.  ISO,  000 


10.430.000 


764.150 


n,r.»4,iso 

23.000,000 


75.000.000 
53,000,000 


l.'8,000,000 


.000,000 


9.450.000 
£.',864.000 


91>.314,000 


23, 161.300 

600.000 

2.000.000 

5,160.000 

8.000.000 

30.000,000 

(263,550) 


67.lt27,300 


48fl.930.000 

125,000.000 

20.000,000 

75. 000. 000 

35,000,000 

"  3.'47S,'66b' 
3,276,600 

"2.666^000 

3.200,000 

20,000,000 


775,881,600 


14,»fi0,S50 


1626,000 


7,200,000 

7,780,000 
3,000,000 

17,950,000 


1,025.000 


19,300,000 
20,000.000 


82,200,000 
'264[766,666 


346.900.000 


41,361,000 


10,800,000 
83,775,000 


94.575,000 


22, 180. 000 

670.000 

1,888,000 

9.530.000 

14,860,000 

62,000.000 

(279,000) 


111.128,000 


645.500.000 

127,000,000 

20,000,000 

"'6o.666,"66b" 
8,000,000 


4,600,000 

'eo.'oooi'ooo" 


815,100,000 


16,600,000 


House  bill 


1525.000 


4.  l>4o,  (HMt 

A.  190. 000 
i,5UU,00U 

10,735,000 


780,000 


12,040,000 
20,000.000 


70. 000. 000 
17,800.000 


87.fi00.000 


25.  COO,  000 


10.  n.xooo 

75,UU0,0UU 


85.115,000 


21.6M).000 

fion.ooo 
i.Hno.ooii 

U.  ."OO.OOO 

14.  H(X).OQO 

62.000.000 

(270,000) 


110.380.000 


515.  775,  (KK) 

no.  OOU,  (100 

20,000,000 

35,66u,oob 
3.506,60b 

3.  HlO,  000 

2,075.666 

450.000 

60,000,000 


750,610.000 


15,800,000 


S<>nale  bill 


(525,000 


3,265,000 

4.190,000 
1,500,000 


10.955,000 


900,000 


12,460,000 
20,000,000 


70,618,000 
64,700.000 


135,338.000 


30.000.000 


10,365.000 
81,000,000 


91,365,000 


21.930.000 

WO.  ono 
i.wxi.on 

9,  .VM).  OfX) 

14.  MOO.  UN) 

62,000.000 

(270.000) 


110.610.000 


SS."!.  000.  000 

lUU,  250. 000 

20,000,000 

45,066.066 

'"3."««3.o66 
4.045,000 

2,"675,'666' 

450.000 
60,000,000 


770,483,000 


16,400,000 


Conference 
action 


$5-25,000 


4,605,000 

4,100,000 
1,500,000 


10, 385, 000 


880.000 


11,790,000 
20,000,000 


70,310.000 
41,250,000 


11I,5A9,000 


27,800.000 


10.240,000 
79,000,000 


89.240,000 


21.806.000 

ono.uui) 
1.81K).  (11)1) 

«.  500. 000 

14.800.000 

62,00O.0U) 

(270.000) 


110.806.000 


5'2S.  000. 00(1 

100. 250.  OOU 

20,000,000 

4o,666[6(N) 

"s.wi.  .v)6" 

3. 985, 000 

2,675.600 

450.000 

60,000,000 


758,341.500 


15,600,000 
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Independent  Offices  Appropriation  Bill,  1964  (H.R.  8747)— Continued 
Comparative  statement  of  appropriations  for  196S  and  estimates  and  action  taken  on  items  in  the  bill  for  1964— Continued 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Salaries  and  expenses. 


Item 


raniRAL  POWER  COMIUSSION 


rBDKRAL  TRADE  COUIUSSION 


GENERAL  ACCOUNTING  OmCK 


Appropriations, 
1963 


Budget  esti- 
mates, 1964 


QAnKRAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 


Olieratingexpenses,  Public  Buildings  Service 

Hepuirand  improvement  of  public  buildings 

Con.struction,  public  buildings  project '.", 

Sites  and  ex|>en.ses.  public  buildings  projects ""111.1.1 

Payments,  pubhc  buildings  purchase  contracts     .  . 

Ex|)en.ses,  U.S.  court  facilities 

.\<l(litional  court  facilities "" 

Improvements,  National  Industrial  Reserve  Plant  Noiiis 

Hospital  facilities  in  the  Dl.strlct  of  Columbia    .  

Ol)erutingex|>enses,  Federal  Supply  Service 

(leneral supply  fund... "  

()|)c rating  exi>enses,  Utlliiation  and  bispoMi Service  (tode'fi^^^^ 
receipts) ~ 

()|»erating  expenses,  NaitJonal  Archlvesand  Recoixls  8e^      

0|)erating  expen.ses.  Transportation  and  Communications  Service 

re<ieral  teU-comnHinicallons  fund " 

Strategic  and  critical  materials:  

(Indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts)    ... 

Salaries  and  expenses,  OfJlce  of  Administrator  

.MIowances  and  office  facilities  for  former  Presidente 

AdminlsUratlve  opcratloas  fund  (limitation)  


Total,  General  Sei^ices  Administration. 


11,060,000 
11,472,500 
43,900,000 


$1K4. 386. 500 

65,  000,  000 

IHO,  955, 600 

30.500,000 

5, 440, 000 


8,500,000 

1.100,000 

375, 000 

42. 212, 000 

38,54)0,000 

(8, 756,  500) 

14, 416, 100 

4, 287, 000 

9. 000, 000 

(18,095,000) 
1, 405. 100 
320,000 
(17,538,000) 


HtrsiNQ  AND  HOME  HKANCE  AGENCV 

Office  of  the  AdminUtraior: 

Salaries  and  expen.sts 

I'rban  planning  rritfits ""llllllllllllllVUll" 

I'rban  studies  :uid  housing  research IIIIIIII^IIII 

Mrtiis  transi)ortiition  demonstration  grants"""" 

A<lmlnLstratlve  expens«-s,  mass  transportation  activities 

Opt'n-space  land  grants 

Low-income  housing  demonstration  grants 

Public  works  plannlog  fund. 

I'rban  renewal  fund  (liquidation  of  contract '{uithorlzation) 
Housing  for  the  eldorly  fund 


Total,  Office  of  thf  Administrator. 

Public  Housing  AdniinHration: 

Annual  contr1butio)tl 

Administrative  exp« OSes ^ 


Total,  Public  Housing  Administration 

Total,  Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency 

uterstate  commerce  commission 

Ie 


£86, 397, 300 


12,675,000 
13,028,000 

46.850,000 


$216.  439.  000 

75.  000,  000 

171,965,000 

41.100,000 

5,200,000 

1, 587, 000 


SI.  000, 000 
35, 000, 000 

(10.000,000) 

15,000,000 

6,870,000 


House  biU 


11,750,000 
12,100,000 
45, 700, 000 


$200, 875, 000 

75, 000, 000 

152, 540,  700 

40, 000, 000 

5.  200. 000 

1,030,600 


45, 500, 000 
30, 000, 000 

(9,  275, 000) 

14,730,000 

4, 725, 000 


Senate  bill 


11,050,000 
12, 329, 500 
45,700,000 


Conference 
actioD 


11,850,000 
12, 214, 750 
45, 700.  (KIO 


(•28, 145, 000) 
1,500,000 
300,000 
(20,194,000) 

619, 961, 000 


14,  728,  000 

18.000,000 

375.000 

32,  500, 000 

(200, 000) 

15,000,000 

3,000,000 

12, 000, 000 

300,  000,  000 

70,  000,  000 


465,603,000 


180, 000, 000 
14, 881, 500 


194,881.500 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


NATIONAL 

Research,  development,  and  operation 

Re.s<>arch  and  developmttt 

Con.-it ruction  of  facilities.. I 

Administrative  operalioOB 


ERONAUnCB  AND  SPACE  ADMINISTRATION 


Total,  National  Aerona«Mps  and  Space  Administration. 

NATIONAL  fAPITAL  HOUSING  AUTHORITT 

Operation  and  maintenalnce  of  properties 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


National  soence  rouNDAtioH 


Salaries  and  expen.ies. 


Salaries  and  expenses. 
Salarl»'s  and  expenses. 


SXCI'UnES  AND  IICHANOE  COMinBSION 


KENEGOTLATION  BOARD 


660,484,500 


23,502,800 


16, 675, 000 

23,500,000 

2.  500, 000 

5,000,000 

195,000 

32. 325, 000 

5.  065, 000 

20,  000,  000 

200.  000,  000 

125, 000,  000 


43a  260, 000 


(•23,  925, 000) 
1,438,000 
300,000 
(18, 150, 000) 


571,339,300 


n 


15.  3'25.  000 

21,150,000 

387,400 

5. 000, 000 

(195,000) 

15,000,000 

1,200,000 

2,ooaooo 
ioo,ooaooo 

75,000,000 


205,000,000 
16,150,000 


221,150,000 


651,410,000 
25, 450, 000 


2,807,878.000 
'""776,237,666 


aCLEOTIVE  SERVICE  STSTEM 


VETKRAN8*  ADMINISTRATION 

Oeiicnd  oiH-rating  exjienses 

N  <-<lical  adminUtration  and  mis«llan«»usoperating"e"ipeMii' 

Me<lical  and  prosthetic  np»earch *i«"«»- 

•»le< Ileal  care " 

''ompensjition  and  pen'sioiis...""! ' 

KciMljusiment  iK'neflts.. ' 

\cfcrans  insiirimce  and  indemnities  ' 

<  onstruetion  of  lm.splt;il  mi<1  domiciliary  faCiUttes 

«traii(stotl)e  Republic  aft  lie  Philippines  ' 

i-oan  guarantee  revolvinf  fund  (limitation  on  obii"gallons)' 


3,674,115,000 

40,000 

322,500,000 

2, 450, 000 

13,261,700 
87,714.200 


4,012,000,000 

""  866,666,666" 


5,712,000,000 

43,000 

589, 000, 000 

2,650,000 

14,400,000 
38,140,000 


235,062.400 


197, 000, 000 
15,  484, 000 


$214, 875, 000 

75, 000, 000 

163, 623, 150 

40.000,000 

5,200,000 

1,030,600 


46,500,000 
30, 000, 000 

(9,  500, 000) 

14.730,000 

4,975,000 


(23, 925, 000) 
1,438,000 
M6r000 
(13,  580, 000) 


$210,875,000 

76, 000, 000 

157, 600, 800 

40,000,000 

5,200,000 

1,030,600 


46,000.000 
30,000,000 

(9, 387,  600) 

14,730,000 

4,850,000 


507, 671, 750 


15,  725, 000 

21,150,000 

387,400 

5.000,000 

(195,000) 

15,000,000 

i,2oaooo 

2,000,000 
100,000,000 
100,000,000 


1,438,000 

3oaooo 

(18, 150, 000) 


212,484.000 


447,  546, 400 


24..'iO0,000 


3,926,000,000 
680, 000, 000 
494,000,000 


Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

Total,  definite  a|>pr6priatlon 

Total,  indefinite  appropriation  ofncoipts  (proceeds  of  sales). 
Total  appropriatio|i$,  title  I 


161,129,950 

13,981,950 

30,500,000 

1,048,172,300 

3,874.000.000 

95, 800. 000 

32, 000,000 

77,000.000 

.500.000 

(311,603,000) 


^333.084,200 


11,842.799,800 


159,750,000 

14.H«2,000 

33,742,000 

1,087.  f)^8. 000 

3.921,000  000 

101,100,000 

30,^200,000 

81,000,000 

310,000 


5,429,772,000 
14,620.443,000 


5,100,000,000 

43,000 

323,200,000 

2,550,000 

13,775,000 
37.840,000 


260,462.400 


197,000,000 
15,484,000 


212,484,000 


587,024,400 


15,  5-25. 000 

21,150,000 

387,400 

5,000,000 

(195,000) 

i5,ooaooo 
i,2oaooo 

2,000,000 
100,000,000 
100, 000, 000 


260,262,400 


197,000,000 
15,484,000 


212.484,000 


472, 946, 40(L 
24,840,000 


3, 926, 000, 000 
680,000,000 
494,000,000 


159.750,000 

14.510,000 

31,r.'0,000 

1.07.5.186.000 

3.921,000.000 

67,000,000 

30,200,000 

72.754,000 

310,000 

(•246, 240, 000) 


5,100,000,000 

43,000 

373,200,000 

2,550,000 

14^101^  000 
37,940,000 


5,372,430.000 


•26.851,300 


38,145,000 


13.009.518.700 


33,200,000 


159,750,000 

14,800,000 

36,720,000 

1,081,186,000 

3,921.000,000 

67,000,000 

30,200,000 

76,877,000 

310,000 


472, 746, 400 
24,670,000 


3. 926, 000. 000 
680.000.000 
494. 000. 000 


5, 100, 000, 000 

43,000 

353,200,000 

2,550.000 

13, 937, 500 
37,940.000 


5,387,843,000 


IS,  386,789. 660 


33,425.000 


11,869,651,300 


14,658.588,000 


13,  !02.  718.  TOO    13. 390, 214, 650    13,  .'24. 518. 050 


150.750.000 

14.800.000 

33.742.000 

1.0»s  I,  186.000 

3.921,000.000 

67,000,000 

30.200.0(K) 

76.  796.000 

310,000 

(300.000.000) 


5.384.784.000 


13,191.206.580 


33, 312, 300 
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AdmiHiiUralue  and  nonadminiairative  expense* 
[Ltmltatlai  on  •moonts  of  oarporato  fvuli  t»  fe«  azpiadMiJ 


December  10 


Oirp«ntkia  or  ttmey 

Appreprtatlons, 
IMS 

Budget  esti- 
mates. 1904 

HouMbia 

Senate  bill 

Conference 
action 

Fedenl  Home  Loim  Bank  Board; 

AdinlBistratiT«  eipevHS 

NotudminlsUHtlve  expeiUM 

($2,037,500) 

(11.5»0,7.'iO) 

(1.1«0,900) 

(25.000) 

(1.S47.S00) 

(1.188.000) 

(744.000) 

(145.000) 

(8, 192. 500) 

(10.732.500) 
(69.105.000) 

(14.881.500) 
(1.333.750) 

($2,470,000) 

(12,034.000) 

(1,335.000) 

($2.  430. 000) 

(12.800.000) 

(1.315,000) 

($2.  4J0. 000) 

(12.800.000) 

(1,315,000) 

($2,430,000) 

Federal  SaTtngs  and  Loan  InsuranoB  Corporation.            "^                   

(12,800.000) 

Oen.Tal  8«rvl««  Adminlttmion:  Recoostmrtlon  Finanea  Coiporation  iiqaki*- 

(1,315.000) 

HousinK  and  Home  Finance  Agency: 

CoU*ge  housinit  lon> 

Public  facility  loaai.-      .       

(1,925.000) 
(I.2»(),000) 
(1.  250. 000) 
(140.000) 
(9,125,000) 

(9,900.000) 
(78.150.000) 

(16,150.000) 
(1,600,000) 

(1.903.000) 

(1.220.000) 

(770.  OW) 

(135.000) 

(8.7M.O00) 

(9,920.000) 
(76^  out,  000) 

(15,484.000) 
(1.240.000) 

0.  COS.  000) 
(1.220.000) 
(1.4M8.000 
(135.000) 
(8.7M,a00) 

(9,000,000) 
(77,00»,«00) 

(U,  404. 000) 
(1,800,000) 

(1.903.000) 

IIousinK  for  the  elderly ...„„ 

(1.220.00(1) 

Kevolvlne  fun<l  illquldatlng  proftrams). '  ""' 

Federal  Nfttiooal  Mortnxe  Assorlatioi. ,""                                   

i8>i,vno()) 

(135.  (KK)) 

Federal  UousiuK  AdmlnlMratlon:                                                                       — 

.KdminbitrBtlveexpeaMa _ 

NoBadmlnlstratlTc  expcBaes "II"" "    " " 

Public  Housing  Admintetration:                        "           '" 

Admlnistmiivp  Mpcoset .  . 

(8. 760. 000) 

(9.500.000) 
(7(i^W5.000) 

Nooadmlnistrative  expenses 

05,484.000) 

(1,420,000) 

(123.263,900) 

(130,259.000) 

(i3i,au,oso) 

(133,302. 000) 

(U2, 407, 000) 
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Kfr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  take  a  few  minutes  to  try  to  clear  up 
two  or  three  points  in  the  report.  The 
distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts called  the  attention  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee  to  the  language 
appearing  on  page  12  of  the  conference 
report,  which  reads  as  follows: 

The  conferees  are  agreed  that  no  further 
funds  are  to  be  provided  for  shelter  survey 
and  stocking. 

I  am  quite  sure — and  I  should  like  to 
have  the  assurance  of  the  Senator  from 
Washington — that  it  was  certainly  not 
our  Intention  when  we  approved  that 
particular  amendment  that  there  would 
be  no  further  funds  used  for  stocking. 
What  that  language  means  is  that  no 
further  fimds,  other  than  those  Included 
in  the  bill,  will  be  used  for  stocking  this 
particular  year. 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  As  I  understand, 
that  is  the  interpretation  of  the  confer- 
ees and  is  correct.   I  agree. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  under 
the  heading  of  "Space  Appropriations." 
in  tlie  Senate  report,  on  page  20,  the  fol- 
lowing language  appears: 

The  committee  fotind  that  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administration  has 
Initiated  an  academic  grant  program  which 
la  projected  to  cost  between  $21  and  028  mil- 
lion per  year  In  the  near  future.  Because 
of  the  overlap  with  other  governmental  grant 
education  programs,  the  committee  ques- 
tions the  propriety  of  such  a  program  admin- 
istered by  this  agency,  and  therefore  directs 
that  no  new  grants  be  made  without  specific 
authorization  and  appropriation. 

When  the  bill  was  before  the  Senate. 
it  was  agreed  by  the  distinguished  senior 
Saiator  from  New  Mexico  [Mr.  Ander- 
son], the  chairman  of  the  committee, 
by  me,  and  by  other  Senators  that  what 
this  meant  was  that  no  new  grants 
should  be  made  but  that  it  would  not 
forbid  the  continuance  of  those  under- 
way. 

I  find  In  the  language  of  the  confer- 
ence report,  written  by  the  House  con- 
ferees— and  this  matter  was  x>ot  dis- 
cussed at  all,  so  far  as  I  can  remember, 
in  the  conference  committee — on  page 
16: 

The  committee  of  conference  is  agreed  that 
the  academic  grant  program  be  carried  out 


within  funds  appropriated  and  under  good 
administrative  practices;  that  NASA  employ- 
ment should  be  held  to  the  minimum  re- 
quired for  the  expanded  program,  and  ti»e 
number  of  employees  Is  to  be  governed  by 
the  funds  allowed. 

How  to  interpret  that  language  is  a 
question. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  until  the  Aero- 
nautical and  Space  Sciences  Commit- 
tee, under  the  chairmanship  of  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  Mexico, 
has  an  opportunity  to  act  upon  such  leg- 
islation, this  matter  should  be  held  in 
abeyance  in  accordance  with  the  recent 
language  and  understanding  of  the  Sen- 
ate. 

We  did  not  discuss  this  particular  item, 
which  was  a  language  matter,  in  the  con- 
ference committee,  but  I  interpret  the 
language  to  mean  that  we  are  not  appro- 
priating any  funds  as  such  for  the  aca- 
demic program,  and  that  it  will  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  academic  program  is  carried 
on,  to  make  way  for  it  out  of  any  funds 
available.  My  own  feeling  is  that  the 
position  agreed  to  in  the  Senate,  when 
the  bill  passed  the  Senate  a  few  days 
ago.  is  the  one  which  should  be  sus- 
tained. 

I  should  like  to  speak  of  one  other 
matter;  namely,  the  National  Science 
Foundation.  It  is  quite  complicated.  I 
will  try  to  state  it  in  its  bare  essence.  It 
involves  a  program  under  the  National 
Science  Foundation  which  is  called  the 
Mohole  project. 

The  Senate  committee  put  this  lan- 
gua^^e  in  its  report: 

Such  a  diversity  of  scientific  and  engineer- 
ing opinion  has  been  presented  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Project  Mohole  that  It  Is  obrlotis 
that  construction  of  the  large  drilling  plat- 
form at  this  time  would  be  unwise.  The 
committee  therefore  directs  that  no  plan- 
ning, research,  or  construction  funds  leading 
to  such  platform  be  expended  until  more 
data  is  available  to  this  committee  upon 
which  It  can  base  a  more  Informed  Judgment. 
No  other  moneys  than  those  previously 
appropriated  for  this  purpose  shall  be  ex- 
pended. 

I  wish  to  follow  immediately  with  the 
language  of  the  House,  as  shown  on  page 
16  of  the  conference  report  on  this  same 
matter.    This  matter  was  discussed  in 


the  committee.    We  came  back  to  it  two 
or  three  times: 

The  committee  of  conference  is  agreed  that 
funds  are  provided  for  Project  Mohole  and 
that  the  National  Science  Foundation  and  the 
Bureau  of  the  Budget  ahaU  use  good  Judg- 
ment and  work  out  a  aensible  proposition. 

I  wish  to  make  it  perfecUy  clear  that 
we  cannot  control  what  the  House  puts 
in  its  reports,  but  I  shall  take  a  few  mo- 
ments to  state  what  It  is  all  about. 

Project  Mohole  is  a  basic  scientiilc 
project  to  go  through  the  first,  second, 
and  third  layers  of  the  crust  of  the  earth 
and  into  the  real  mantle  of  the  earth.  It 
is  a  fantastically  complicated  sdentiflc 
endeavor,  and  I  shall  not  go  Into  it  at 
length.  There  exists  at  this  time  nothing 
but  the  most  rudimentary  means  of  ati- 
tempting  such  a  grand  scientific  explora- 
tion. We  must  learn  evcrsrthlng  new 
about  it  as  we  go  along. 

The  large  vessel  which  has  been  re- 
ferred to  will  cost,  by  itself,  an  estimated 
$16  million.  I  believe  It  will  cost  more 
than  that  With  its  supporting  equip- 
ment, the  cost  of  the  vessel  will  be  $40 
million.  The  entire  Mohole  project,  it  is 
now  estimated,  will  cost  $70  miinon 

This  is  the  reason  for  my  great  con- 
cern. 

Numerous  scientists  appeared  and  tes- 
tified before  the  committee.  They  ap- 
peared and  testified  at  my  request,  be- 
cause I  knew  of  the  great  controversy 
which  exists  in  our  scientific  community 
as  to  how  we  should  proceed  with  the 
project.  When  we  are  talking  about  jug- 
gling $70  million,  I  believe  there  is  rea- 
son to  use  a  little  common  horse  sense 
and  precaution. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Record  ex- 
cerpts from  the  statements  of  Dr.  Hol- 
11s  D.  Hedberg;  of  Dr.  John  Brackett 
Hersey ;  of  Capt.  Lewis  Rupp;  and  of  Jack 
I.  McClelland;  and  letters  from  Dr. 
Roger  Revelle  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, and  from  Dr.  Walter  H.  Munk. 
of  the  Institute  of  Geophysics  and  Plane- 
tary Physics  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia; and  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  there  may  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoro 
immediately  prior  to  the  excerpts  from 
the  statements  by  these  men  short  bio- 
graphies of  these  men. 


The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  several  requests  by  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  are  agreed  to. 

The  excerpts  and  biographical 
sketches,  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  are  as  follows: 

Db.  Hollis  D.  HtDBERG,  Chauiman,  Amsoc 

OOMMrrTEE 

Professor  of  geology.  Princeton  University: 
vice  president  for  exploration.  Gulf  Oil  Corp. 
Previously,  petrographer.  Lago  Petroleum 
Corp.;  director,  Geological  Lab,  Mene  Grande 
Oil  Co.;  chief  geologist,  exploration  coordi- 
nator, Gulf  Oil  Corp. 

Geology:  Compaction  of  sediments,  micro- 
paleontology,  sedimentary  petrology:  use  of 
heavy  minerals  in  stratlgraphical  studies; 
geology  of  Caribbean  region  and  South 
America:  petroleum  geology  in  Africa;  strati- 
graphic  nomenclature. 

Ph.  D.  stratigraphy.  Stanford  University. 
1937.  Member.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences; president.  Geological  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. 1960;  recipient  of  Medalla  Honor.  Vene- 
zuela, 1941;  Sidney  Powers  Medal,  1963; 
Ph.  D.    (honorary),  Kansas  University.  1963. 

Commissioner  and  chairman.  American 
Commission  on  Stratigraphlc  Nomenclature; 
chairman  and  president.  International  Sub- 
committee on  Stratlgraphical  Terminology; 
chairman.  U.S.  conxxnlttee  (geology-geophys- 
ics) 6th  World  Petroleum  Congress,  1963;  di- 
rector. Cushman  Foundation  for  Poramlnif- 
eral  Research:  member.  U.S.  National  Com- 
mlttee.  International  Union  of  Geological 
Sciences;  U.S.  delegate.  ECAFE  Conference, 
Teheran.  Served  as  member  and  consultant 
on  committees,  panels  and  working  groups 
of  NASA  and  other  Government  agencies. 

Statement  or  Dr.  Hollis  D.  Heoberg,  Chair- 
man, Amsoc  Committee.  Division  of  Earth 

Sciences,  National  Academy  of  Sciences 

National     Research     (Council,    National 
Science  Foundation 

mohole  project 
This  project  can  readily  be  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  rewarding  scientific  ven- 
tures ever  carried  out.  I  must  say  also  that 
It  can  Just  as  readily  become  Instead  only  a 
foolish  and  unjustifiably  expensive  fiasco 
if  there  Is  not  insistence  that  it  be  carried 
out  within  a  proper  concept  and  in  a  well- 
planned,  rigorously  logical,  and  scientific 
manner.  There  must  be  Insistence  that  it 
not  be  allowed  to  degenerate  Into  merely  an- 
,  other  costly  publicity  stunt.  The  Amsoc 
Committee,  as  originator  of  the  project,  feels 
a  deep  public  responsibility  for  this  project, 
and  is  dedicated  to  keeping  this  pioneering 
effort  on  a  sound  and  rational  basis  which 
will  give  to  science  and  engineering  and  to 
this  country  a  maximum  return  in  value 
received  for  dollars  spent.  I  might  further 
add  that  personally  I  would  far  rather  see 
this  project  killed  where  It  now  stands  than 
to  see  It  carried  out  in  a  manner  not  worthy 
of  its  potentialities  or  In  any  way  which  will 
not  Insure  that  the  country  gets  Its  maxi- 
mum moneys  worth  In  scientific  and  engi- 
neering achievement  In  return  for  the  large 
expenditure  which  must  necessarily  be  in- 
volved. 

The  Amsoc  Committee  carried  out  directly 
the  first  phase  of  the  project — experimental 
oceanic  drilling  early  In  1961  at  La  Jolla  and 
at  Guadalupe  Island  sites  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  which  yielded  very  significant  results. 

The  need  for  an  Intermediate  stage  be- 
tween the  first  experimental  drilling  and  the 
ultimate  objective  of  the  project  was  clearly 
recognized  In  the  first  published  statement 
of  the  objectives  at  the  project  printed  in 
the  Scientific  American  of  April   1959. 

RECOMMENDATtON     OF    INTERMEDIATE     DRILLING 
PROGRAM 

In  June  of  1961,  at  the  time  of  the  deci- 
sion to  turn  operations  over  to  a  prime  con- 
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tractor,  the  Amsoc  Committee  had  recom- 
mended an  Intermediate  drilling  program 
and  had  even  Included  the  prompt  construc- 
tion and  operation  of  an  Intermediate  vessel 
In  their  budget  for  the  fiscal  year  1962. 

Specific  recommendations  for  an  Inter- 
mediate stage  and  an  Intermediate  vessel 
were  submitted  by  the  Amsoc  Committee  to 
NSF  several  times  before  NSF  signed  the 
contract  with  the  prime  contractor  and  these 
recommendations  have  subsequently  been 
repeated  by  the  Amsoc  Committee  many 
times  both  orally  and  In  written  communi- 
cations to  NSF. 

The  Amsoc  Committee  consists  of  some  20 
scientists  and  engineers  from  universities, 
research  institutions,  and  Industry,  selected 
for  their  competence  in  the  field  with  which 
the  project  is  concerned  and  for  their  Interest 
and  ability  to  aid  In  the  accomplishment  of 
the  objectives  of  the  project. 

In  addition,  the  Committee  has  established 
special  panels  to  give  attention  to  particular 
aspects  of  the  project  and  these  panels  In- 
clude not  only  Amsoc  members  but  also  draw 
on  the  experience  and  ability  of  some  25 
additional  scientists  and  engineers  selected 
from  research  and  industrial  organizations 
throughout  the  country  for  their  competence 
In  particular  fields. 

These  panels  are  those  of  site  selection, 
scientific  objectives  and  measurements, 
drilling  techniques,  naval  architecture,  and 
oceanic  sediments  drilling. 

Neither  Amsoc  Committee  members  nor 
Amsoc  panel  members  receive  any  remunera- 
tion for  their  services,  but  donate  these 
freely  In  the  Interests  of  science  and  engi- 
neering. 

COMMITTEE  CONCEPT  OF  PROJECT 

The  Amsoc  Committee  concept  of  the  proj- 
ect calls  for  a  progressive  and  orderly  ap- 
proach to  the  ultimate  drilling  Investigation 
of  the  earth's  mantle  by  investigating  first, 
with  a  vessel  of  moderate  drilling  depth 
capacity,  certain  aspects  of  the  oceanic  crust 
to  moderate  depths  below  the  ocean  floor, 
thus  achieving  some  of  the  more  readily  at- 
tainable, but  no  less  Important,  shallow  and 
moderate  depth  objectives,  while  at  the  same 
time  gaining  the  experience,  know-how,  and 
general  geologic  background  necessary  for  a 
more  assuredly  successful  attainment  of  the 
deeper  and  more  difficult  ultimate  goals. 

The  work  of  the  Intermediate  stage  Is  in 
Amsoc's  concept  a  natural  and  an  Integral 
part  of  the  Mohole  project.  It  is  also  an 
absolute  essential  to  the  Justification  of  the 
cost  of  this  project. 


RECOMMENDATION 

Now,  the  Amsoc  Committee  has  recom- 
mended this  approach  to  the  National 
Science  Foundation  for  reasons  Including  the 
following : 

1.  The  information  to  be  obtained  from 
a  number  of  strategically  located,  moderate 
depth,  oceanic  holes  Is  essential  to  the  prop- 
er choice  of  the  best  location  for  a  Mohole. 

2.  The  Information  from  such  holes  Is  es- 
sential background  for  adequate  interpreta- 
tion of  the  results  of  a  Mohole  when  drilled. 

3.  The  information  which  can  be  obtained 
from  any  one  of  the  moderate  depth  holes 
will  be,  at  this  stage  in  our  knowledge,  a 
contribution  to  science  and  national  prestige 
at  least  equally  as  great  as  may  be  expected 
from  penetration  of  the  Mohole.  and  can  be 
attained  much  earlier  and  much  more  cer- 
tainly. 

4.  The  drilling  of  moderate  depth  holes  In 
oceanic  waters  will  furnish  Invaluable  ex- 
perience In  vessel  design  and  drilling  tech- 
niques for  use  In  ultimate  Mohole  drilling, 
which  may  very  conceivably  mean  the  dif- 
ference between  success  and  failure  in  at- 
taining the  ultimate  objectives  of  the  proj- 
ect. 

5.  Experience  and  knowledge  gained  In 
preparatory  drilling  may  well  result  In  over- 


all   long-range    economy   and   reduction    in 
costs  for  the  project  as  a  whole. 

6.  The  more  easily  accomplished  initial 
moderate  depth  holes  will  provide  definite 
Instirance  for  the  success  of  the  project, 
regardless  of  success  or  failure  to  reach  the 
Mohole,  by  the  early  attainment  of  other 
goals  of  major  importance. 

7.  The  program  of  the  intermediate  stage 
approach  is  In  harmony  with  the  broful 
framework  of  the  project  as  previously  ap- 
proved by  Congress. 

ESSENTIALrry     of    INTEIMEDIATE    VESSEL 

The  use  of  a  special  vessel  of  moderate 
drilling  depth  capacity— the  Intermediate 
vessel— rather  than  the  ultimate  Mohole 
vessel  for  this  experimental-exploratory 
stage  Is  essential  because  of: 

1.  the  greater  mobility  of  such  a  smaUer 
vessel  and  Its  ability  to  move  re'adUy  from 
one  ocean  to  another; 

2.  the  lesser  delay  Involved  in  its  con- 
struction and  the  consequent  advantage  of 
earlier  returns  of  data; 

3.  the  need  for  experience  with  a  moder- 
ate-depth drilling  vessel  in  order  to  decide 
what  should  be  the  final  character  of  the 
ultimate  vessel; 

4.  the  advantage  of  having  further  ex- 
perience available  for  utilization  in  the  de- 
sign and  construction  of  drilling  equipment; 

5.  the  need  for  continuing  Investigation 
of  alternative  and  supplementary  sites  dur- 
ing the  long  Interval  in  which  the  ulti- 
mate vessel  will  be  tied  up  on  its  initial 
Mohole  effort,  estimated  at  maybe  2  or  3 
years; 

6.  the  overall  long-range  economy  to  the 
project  which  it  could  effect  in  terms  of 
results  obtained  for  money  expended;   and 

7.  the  fact  that  such  an  Intermediate  ves- 
sel would  find  Immense  and  continuing  serv- 
ice In  the  long-range  national  Investigation 
of  ocean  crustal  sediments  which  is  quite 
certainly  to  be  anticipated  after  the  im- 
mediate objectives  of  the  Mohole  project 
have  been  fulfilled. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  reiterate  what  has 
been  the  strong  recommendation  of  the 
Amsoc  Committee  to  NSF  for  at  least  the 
last  2  years. 


RECOM  MENDATIONS 

We  strongly  recommend  that  the  Mohole 
project  be  carried  forward  only  by  a  route 
which  involves,  as  an  initial  and  integral 
part  of  the  project,  an  adequate  preparatory 
stage  of  moderate -depth  experimental-ex- 
ploratory oceanic  drilling  (Intermediate 
stage)  carried  out  by  a  mobile  vessel  of  mod- 
erate drUllng  depth  capacity  (intermediate 
vessel ) . 

We  believe  this  is  the  sane,  logical,  and 
economical  approach  which  will  not  only 
provide  the  best  promise  of  an  eventual  suc- 
cessful sampling  of  the  deep  mantle  but  will 
also  provide  a  maximum  retvu-n  in  national 
scientific  prestige  through  its  early  contribu- 
tion of  numerous  discoveries  In  the  sub- 
oceanic  sediments  and  dee{>er  crust  of  equal 
or  even  greater  scientific  importance,  prior 
to  a  possible  eventual  Mohole  penetration. 

We  believe  that  this  approach  ©ffers  posi- 
tive assurance  of  a  successful  project, 
whether  or  not  the  Mohole  is  attainable  at 
greater  depths,  and  that  it  is  the  only  ap- 
proach which  Justifies  the  expenditure  of  the 
taxpayers'  dollars  and  which  will  have  the 
support  of  the  vast  majority  of  scientists, 
engineers,  and  the  Informed  public. 

Dr.  J.  Brackett  Hersxt,  Gbopbtsicist.  Woods 
Hole  Oceanocrapbic  Inbtitution 
Professor  of  oceanography,  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology:  previously  recorder, 
U.S.  Coast  and  Geodetic  Survey:  assistant 
observer,  Phillips  Petroleum  Co.;  instructor, 
Lehigh  University;  physicist.  Naval  Ord- 
nance Laboratory;  lieutenant,  U.8.  Naval 
Reserve. 
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Oeophyslcs:  Ooeanography;  reflection  and 
refraction  aelamlc  exploration  of  earth's 
oceanic  crust;  heat  conductlrltx;  magnetic 
and  gravity  exploration:  aound  transmlaslon 
In  the  aea;  aound  production  by  marine 
animals:  oil  exploration;  37  publications 
Blnoe  IMl. 

Ph.  D.  physics,  Lehigh  University.  IMl;  In- 
dlTidoal  dtaUon.  UJ3.  Navy.  1945;  John 
Vlemlng  Award,  1958. 

Statkmknt  or  E>«.   John  BaACKrrr  Rkxskt, 

CausMMM*.  Gbophtsks  Depaktmknt,  Woods 

Hols  OcxAMOcaAPuic  Institctiom 
lhutatiom  on  ntojxcr 

MSF  and  a  few  Amsoc  members  con- 
tinue to  prefer  to  restrict  the  scope  of  the 
Mohole  project  at  n\oet  to  the  limited 
but  worthwhile  objectives  I  outlined  to  you 
earlier. 

Senator  Ellznoek.  What  percentage  In  the 
Amaoc  holds  a  contrary  view?  I  mean  of  the 
membership. 

Dr.  HxxsxT.  I  am  perfectly  certain  of  three 
members  of  whatever  the  total  membership 
Is.    I  would  like  to  refer  to  someone  who 

Senator  Elixhdbk.  What  Is  the  member- 
ship? 

Dr.  HxKsrr.  The  membership  is  20. 

Senator  Elx^ kdex.  And  only  three  hold  as 
you  do? 

Dr.  Hekskt.  No.  Only  three  hold  the  con- 
trary. 

Senator  EixxHins.  Oh,  contrary. 

As  far  as  you  know,  only  three  hold  a  con- 
trary view  to  what  you  are  now  expressing. 

Dr.  HxmsST.  That  Is  correct.  Namely,  they 
hold  the  view  In  agreement  with  the  re- 
stricted definition  of  the  Mohole  project  as  a 
deliberate  restricted  program  to  penetrate  to 
the  mantle  without  talcing  Into  account  the 
broader  objectives. 

Da.  Maumci  EwiNtJ,  C?haixman.  Oceanic 
Sediments  Dbillikc  Panel 

Director,  Lament  Geological  Observatory; 
Hlgglns  professor  of  geology.  Columbia  Uni- 
versity; previously  associate  professor  of 
geology,  Lehigh  University;  research  associ- 
ate. Woods  Hole  Oceanographlc  Institution. 

Geophysics:  Author  (or  coauthor)  of  some 
174  scientific  papers  on  seismology  and 
marine  geology.  First  to  do  seismic  refrac- 
tion work  at  sea.  Developed  numerous 
oceanographlc  Instruments  Including  un- 
derwater camera  and  deep-sea  oorer. 

Ph.  D.  physics.  Rice  Institute  1931;  mem- 
ber. National  Academy  of  Sciences;  president, 
American  Geophysical  Union,  1956-59;  recip- 
ient of  numero\is  medals,  awards,  and  honor- 
ary degrees. 

Served  as  member  and  consultant  on 
committees  and  panels  of  Geological  Society 
of  America,  Research  and  Development 
Board,  International  Geophysical  Year,  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences-National  Re- 
search Council,  National  Aeronautics  and 
Space  Administration,  and  President's 
Science  Advisory  Committee. 


I^rns  PaoM  Mausicx  Bwino 
Senator*    Allott.  Are     you,     Doctor,     ac- 
quainted with  Maurice  Ewlng  of  the  Lamont 
Geological    Observatory    at    Columbia   Uni- 
versity? 
Dr.  Heksxt.  I  am. 

Senator  Allott.  In  a  letter  to  me  he  says: 
"I  note  you  have  also  Invited  Drs.  Revelle 
and  Hersey.    If  as  appears  likely.  I  am  at  sea 
at  the  time  of  the  hearings,  you  will  receive 
from  them  a  good  account  of  my  views  be- 
cause we  thoroughly  agree  on  this  subject." 
I  take  it.  then,  from  his  letter  to  me.  that 
he  U  In  accord  with  Dr.  Revelle*s  ideas  and 
yours    that    the    intermediate    work    should 
precede  the  all-out  construction  of  a  huge 
deep  large  vessel  for  the  primary  purpose  of 
making     one    penetration    of    the     earthy 
mantle. 
Dr.  Hexset.  I  believe  that  Is  correct,  sir. 


Senator  Aixorr.  And  you  know.  <k>  you, 
that  he  and  you  are  In  accord  on  your  views 
on  this  matter? 

Dr.  HxBSBT.  Tss. 


Capt.  Lewis  A.  Rttfp,  VS.  Navt,  RmXED, 
Chaixmam,  Naval  AacurrscTrrxx  Pankl^ 
AMSOC 

Executive  vice  president.  Ionics,  Inc.,  prevl- 
onsly  head.  Hydromechanics  Division,  David 
Taylor  Model  Basin,  U.S.  Navy:  Prop)eller  and 
Shafting  Division,  Bureau  of  Ships,  U.S. 
Navy;  design  superintendent.  Navy  Ship 
Yard.  Portsmouth.  N.H. 

Naval  architectxire:  Hydromechanics;  naval 
construction;  marine  engineering;  ship 
shafting;  metallurgy. 

B.S.,  U.8.  Naval  Academy  1937;  M.S..  naval 
construction  and  marine  engineering.  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  1943;  ad- 
vanced metallurgy.  University  of  Maryland. 

Statement  or  Capt.  Lewis  Rupp,  U.S.  Navt, 
Rxnaco 
The  Naval  Architecture  Panel  of  the 
Amsoc  Committee  was  formed  In  August 
1961  to  provide  advice  to  the  Amsoc  Com- 
mittee concerning  the  naval  archltectxu'e  and 
marine  engineering  problems  associated  with 
deep  drilling  from  a  floating  veseel  at  sea. 
The  panel  members  comprise  a  group  of  the 
most  eminently  qualified  naval  architects 
and  engineers  In  the  country  today. 

selection  or  pkime  contxactok 
Initially,  and  prior  to  the  selection  of  a 
prime  contractor  for  the  Mohole  project,  the 
panel  met  several  times  to  review  the  ctate 
of  the  art  in  deep  ocean  drilling  and  to  dis- 
cuss vessel  fp«clflcations  and  characteristics 
for  cai.-ying  out  a  logical  and  necessary  de- 
velopment program,  leading  ultimately  to  un- 
covering the  mysteries  of  the  earth's  crustal 
layers  and  penetration  of  the  mantle. 

From  these  studies  came  a  unanimous  rec- 
onunendatlon  for  a  two-ship  program.  We 
believed  that  this  approach  not  only  would 
minimize  the  risk  of  scientific  failure  but  also 
would  be  less  coetly,  overall.  An  Intermedi- 
ate-size ship,  with  cafMibillties  of  drilling  to 
20,000  to  25.000  feet,  with  low  initial  and 
operating  costs,  was  considered  the  most 
satisfactory  solution  to  carrying  out  the  ex- 
perimental drilling  program  necessary  for 
determining  suitable  site  selection  for  the 
ultimate  Mohole  'drilling,  for  developing  un- 
tried drilling  methods,  techniques,  and 
equipment,  for  evaluating  ship  positioning 
equipment  and  control  Instrumentation,  for 
developing  buoyancy  methods  for  the  riser 
casing  and  methods  of  attachment  to  the 
ship,  for  developing  hole  reentry  techniques, 
for  evaluating  down-hole  scientific  measur- 
ing Instruments,  and  p.  host  of  other  prob- 
lems. 

alternative  to  intxxmeoiate  vessel 
The  alternative  was  to  design  an  ultimate 
ves£el  and  equipment  at  once,  with  capability 
of  penetrating  to  the  mantle.  The  prime  con- 
tractor for  the  project  has  followed  the  lat- 
ter course,  which,  I  Relieve,  entails  the  route 
of  highest  cost  and  risk.  When  a  solution  of 
a  magnitude  of  new  design  problems  for  de- 
velopment of  tools,  techniques,  and  proce- 
dures are  required,  it  is  not  feasible.  In  my 
opinion,  to  attempt  to  solve  all  of  them  at 
one  time  by  paper  studies.  Certainly,  some 
of  the  problems  to  be  encountered  will  be 
satisfactorily  solved  by  such  an  approach, 
other  so-called  problems  for  which  great  ef- 
fort and  cost  has  been  expended,  will  not 
turn  out  to  be  problems  at  ail,  and  many  new 
problems  and  changes  In  developments, 
which  were  not  perceived  In  advance  will  be 
encountered  when  we  finally  get  on  with  the 
Job.  There  la  no  sub.stitute  for  an  orderly 
experience-gathering  approach  to  such  a 
complex  system  development. 

It  Is  an  extremely  costly  vehicle  both  In 
first  cost  and  operating  cost,  and  lacks  the 


mobility  for  economically  carrying  out  a 
thorough  exploratory  and  site  selection  pro- 
gram. 

Even  at  this  date,  I  firmly  believe  that 
the  public  and  the  scientific  community 
would  be  best  served  by  carrying  out  a  two- 
ship    program. 

Immediate  investment  in  a  modest  inter- 
mediate vessel,  with  deferral  of  construction 
of  the  ultimata  vehicle  until  some  of  the 
development  problems  are  better  defined, 
would  not  only  save  the  public  considerable 
dollars,  serve  the  scientific  community  more 
fully  with  earlier  concrete  results,  but  also 
minimize  the  risk  of  a  major  fiasco. 


Dr.  Jack  I.  McLelland.  Ph.  D.,  Vies  Pxxsi- 
DENT,  Ocean  Science  &  Enoinexximo,  Inc. 
Chief  engineer  for  National  Academy   of 
Sciences  on  Mohole  phase  I. 

Degrees:  Engineer  of  mines,  Colorado 
School  of  Mines.  1950;  geological  engineer, 
Colorado  School  of  Mines.  1953;  Ph.  D., 
mechanical  engineering,  Clausthall-Zeller- 
feld.  Berg  Akademie,  Germany,  1959;  was 
ship  engineer  In  merchant  marine,  1940-42 
and  1944-47;  with  AKC  on  the  Colorado 
Plateau,  1953-54;  with  a  private  company 
as  exploration  geologist,  mine  superintend- 
ent, and  chief  of  drilling  operations  for  oil 
and   minerals.    1954--56. 

Statement  or  Jack  I.  McLelland,  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Ocean  Science  &  Engineering,  Inc. 
OBJECT  or  project 

When  the  Mohole  proj^t  began  in  1958 
its  object  was  to  try  to  learn  about  the  na- 
ture and  history  of  the  layers  of  the  earth's 
crust  beneath  the  sea  by  drilling;  eventually 
we  hope  to  sample  the  earth's  mantle.  This 
progressive  concept  of  the  project  has  per- 
meated every  National  Academy  of  Sciences 
publication  on  the  subject  and  I  can  assure 
3rou  that  whatever  else  you  may  hear,  this 
Is  the  basis  upon  which  we  have  worked 
since  1958 — certainly  up  until  the  project 
was  taken  over  by  the  National  Science 
Foundation. 

plan  opfereo  roR  project 

In  keeping  with  that  idea  and  taking  Into 
consideration  the  things  learned  in  the  ex- 
perimental drilling  (which,  by  the  way,  did 
not  complete  phase  I  as  originally  conceived) 
in  Ocotober  1961.  the  Amsoc  staff,  under  Wll- 
lard  Bascom,  cet  forth  a  plan  for  the  future 
of   the   project. 

I  wtsh  now  to  quote  from  the  memorandxun 
of  October  1,  1961: 

''In  the  opinion  of  the  staff  and  its  prin- 
cipal consultants.  It  would  not  be  prudent  to 
begin  by  trying  to  design  and  build  the 
ultimate  deep-drilling  ship  in  final  form  with 
all  the  complications  that  are  entailed. 

•'0\ir  opinion  as  engineers  is  that  the  prop- 
er way  to  proceed  is  to  build  an  experi- 
mental drilling  ship  of  modest  proportions 
and  use  It  to  develop  ideas  and  equipment 
and  to  work  out  logistics  problems  at  a  rel- 
atively small  cost.  We  propose  that  this 
ship  Ije  equipped  to  reach  downward  20.000 
feet  with  a  drill  bit.  ( Note  that  thU  Is  half 
a  mile  deeper  than  the  Soviet  land  record; 
equal  to  the  U.S.  land  record  of  only  10  years 
ago;  deep  enough  to  reach  the  third  layer 
at  sea  In  many  places.) 

This  Is  the  Intermediate  ship  concept. 
It  Is  our  considered  opinion  that  It  Is 
necessary  to  have  an  experimental  (Inter- 
mediate) ship  on  which  new  devices  can  be 
tested.  We  believe  that  In  the  end  the  Moho 
will  be  reached  sooner  and  for  less  cost  If 
this  course  is  followed." 

In  December  1962,  our  company.  In  formal 
proposal  to  the  Amsoc  Committee  of  the 
National  Academy  of  Sciences,  offered  to 
design,  build,  and  operate  the  drilling  ship 
that  we  had  first  proposed  as  members  of 
the  NAS  staff.  In  that  proposal  (which 
would   not  change   substantially   If   we  re- 
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wrote  It  today)  w»  gave  detailed  charac- 
teristics, costs,  and  time  schedules.  The 
coat  of  building  that  ship  and  operating  It 
for  2  years  in  a  deep  sea  drilling  program 
will  bs  somewhat  less  than  $10  million  tf 
OSK  manages  the  work. 

On  the  other  hand,  assuming  that  the 
presently  proposed  six-column  platform  Is 
the  proper  route  to  the  Mohole,  it  means  an- 
other year  of  study,  2  years  of  design,  con- 
struction, and  testing,  and  2  to  3  years  of 
drilling.  At  that  time,  roughly  8  years  after 
the  successful  work  at  Guadalupe  Island,  all 
of  the  oceanic  crust  except  that  one  site 
will  remain  to  be  eoplored. 

Dt.  Roosa  Revelle,  Dirbctor,  Scripps  Insti- 
tution or  Oceanocrapbt,  and  Universitt 
Dean   or  Research.  Univexsttt  or  Cali- 

rORNIA 

Previously  commander,  UJ3.  Naval  Reserve, 
VS.  Naval  Electronics  Lab,  and  Bushlps; 
head,  geophysics  branch,  ONR;  with  Opera- 
tion Crossroads  and  resurvey;  science  ad- 
viser to  Secretary  of  Interior;  leader,  several 
Pacific  oceanographlc  expenditures. 

Oceanography;  Physical  oceanography  and 
geology  of  the  sea  fioor.  Author  of  some  59 
scientific  papers. 

Ph.  D.,  oceanography.  University  of  Cali- 
fornia, 1936;  member.  National  Academy  of 
Sciences,  1967;  several  distinguished  awards 
including  Albatross  Medal  of  Swedish  Royal 
Society  of  Science  and  Letters,  1954. 

President,  Special  Committee  on  Oceanic 
Research.  International  Council  of  Scientific 
Unions;  First  International  Oceanographlc 
Congress  at  the  United  Nations;  Chairman, 
Divisional  Committee  for  Mathematical, 
Physical,  and  Engineering  Sciences,  NSF; 
Oceanography  Panel,  Research  and  Develop- 
ment Board;  member,  several  congressional, 
Government  agency,  and  Academy  advisory 
committees  and  panels. 
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UNTVExarrT  or  Calitornia, 
Berkeley,  CaM/.,  October  19.  19€3. 
Hon.  Gordon  Allott. 
Committee  on  Appropriations, 
V.S.  Senate,  Wiuhington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Allott:  I  am  sorry  that  a 
reply  to  your  letter  of  September  4,  1963,  has 
been  so  long  delayed.  I  have  two  Jobs  in 
the  University  of  California,  one  as  dlrectcw 
of  the  Scripps  Institution  of  Oceanography 
in  La  Jolla,  and  the  other  as  university  dean 
of  research,  with  headquarters  in  Berkeley. 
In  addition,  I  have  been  spending  a  good 
deal  of  time  during  recent  weeks  In  Wash- 
ington. One  of  the  unfortunate  results  of 
this  complicated  business  is  that  yoiu-  letter 
did  not  catch  up  with  me  until  recently. 

I  am  well  aware  of  your  enlightened  in- 
terest In  Project  Mohole.  You  have  the  grat- 
itude and  respect  of  many  scientists  for  the 
concern  you  have  expressed  that  the  tre- 
mendous Fclentlflc  potenUal  of  the  project 
should  be  realized. 

If  you  think  a  useful  purpose  would  be 
■erved.  I  should  be  glad  to  testify  before 
the  Senate  Independent  Offices  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  at  a  suitable  time. 
However,  I  am  convinced  that  the  new  Di- 
rector of  the  National  Science  PoundaUon, 
Dr.  Leland  Haworth.  Is  giving  the  most  se- 
rious and  perceptive  attention  to  the  project, 
based  on  his  great  experience  in  handling 
large  scientific-engineering  ventures.  He  has 
been  consulting  many  knowledgeable  per- 
»ons  and  listening  carefully  to  their  views. 
Public  discussion  of  such  an  important  pub- 
lic matter  as  the  mohole  project  is  always 
desirable,  particularly  when  it  takes  place 
In  the  great  forum  of  a  Senate  subcommit- 
tee. But  in  the  changed  circumstances  of 
the  past  few  months,  such  discussion  might 
be  premature  untU  Director  Haworth  has  had 
a  chance  to  formulate  his  plans  and  to  pre- 
sent them  to  the  Congress. 
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Your  Judgment  on  this  matter  Is  far  better 
than  mine,  and  I  shall  await  word  as  to  your 
wishes. 

Very  truly  yours, 

RooxR  Revelle. 

Dr.    Walter   H.   Munk,   Propessor   or   Geo- 
physics AND  Associate  Director.  Instttuts 
or  GsoPHTSics.  Untvouitt  or  Calztornia 
Previously  with   University   of  California 
Division  of  War  Research;  meteorologist,  Di- 
rectorate of  Weather,  Army  Air  Force;  profes- 
sor   of    geophysics,    Scripps    InsUtutlon    oX 
Oceanography. 

Geophysics:  Author  of  some  86  scientific 
papers  on  ocean  waves,  wind  stress  and  ocean 
currents,  rotation  of  the  earth. 

Ph.  D.  oceanography.  University  of  Califor- 
nia, 1947;  member.  National  Academy  of  Sci- 
ences, 1956;  with  President's  Science  Advisory 
Committee,  1959  to  present;  Guggenheim 
Fellowships,  University  of  Oslo,  Norway,  and 
Churchill  College,  Cambridge,  England; 
member,  executive  conunlttee,  American 
Geophysical  Union;  Tsunami  Committee, 
and  the  International  Latitude  Service,  In- 
ternational Union  of  Geodesy  and  Geo- 
physics. 

Universitt  dv  Calitornia,  Insti- 
tute or  Geophtsics  and  Plane- 
tart  Physics,  La  Jolla  Labora- 
tories, 

La  JoUa,  Calif.,  October  24,  1963. 
Senator  Allott, 
U.S.  Seriate, 
Waahington.  D.C. 

Dear  Senator:  I  very  much  regret  that  I 
cannot  testify  before  the  National  Science 
Foundation  Appropriations  Committee  con- 
cerning Mohole.  For  about  4  months  I  have 
had  a  speaking  engagement  on  the  Riverside 
campus  of  the  University  of  California  on 
this  particular  day,  October  28.  It  would, 
perhaps,  be  helpful  if  I  would  put  down  my 
feelings  In  this  letter. 

In  our  meeting  with  Director  Haworth  on 
September  28,  he  stated  very  clearly  that  the 
National  Science  Foundation  will  relinquish 
the  scientific  supervision  of  the  Mohole  proj- 
ect to  a  university  or  a  group  of  universities. 
This  is  the  first  breath  of  fresh  air  after  a 
number  of  years  during  which  there  has 
been  mutual  distrust  and  lack  of  confidence. 
Dr.  Haworth  proposes  to  put  the  responsibil- 
ity and  authority  Into  the  hands  of  the 
people  who  are  most  concerned  to  see  the 
project  succeed,  those  who  are  Interested  in 
the  scientific  results.  This  is  how  it  should 
have  been  when  we  came  back  from  Guada- 
lupe Island  in  1961.  I  hope  we  can  put  Dr. 
Haworth's  proposal  Into  effect  at  once. 

A  study  by  Bascom  and  his  associates  3 
years  ago  convinced  me  of  the  wisdom  to  at- 
tack the  project  In  three  phases: 

1.  A  feasibility  study  (which  was  success- 
fully carried  out  during  the  work  off  Califor- 
nia and  near  Guadalupe  Island); 

a.  An  intermediary  program  to  explore  the 
upper  crust  (both  for  its  intrinsic  interest 
and  tor  determining  the  conditions  under 
which  mohole  will  be  drilled)  and  to  con- 
tinue the  study  of  technical  problems: 

3.  The  deep  holes. 

Most  of  Amsoc  favored  this  step-by-step 
approach.  There  has  been  opposition  from 
NSF  and  Brown  &  Root  concerning  step  2, 
but  by  now  I  think  everyone  is  agreed  on  ths 
intermediary  program.  There  U  disagree- 
ment as  to  whether  It  should  be  carried  out 
from  an  intermediary  vessel  or  the  ultimate 
platform.  I  favor  the  intermediary  vessel  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  We  could  get  started  more  quickly. 

2.  It  would  be  cheaper  and  less  cumber- 
some to  (^>erate  during  ths  intermediary  pro- 
gram (estimated  duration:  3  years). 

3.  At  the  end  of  the  3  years,  one  will  want 
to  radically  redesign  the  platform,  and  this 
might  Involve  half  Its  original  cost. 


4.  ThM-e  Is  a  chance,  ever  so  slight,  that 
mohole  Itself  can  be  drilled  from  the  Inter- 
mediary vessel  using  radically  new  tech- 
niques. 

5.  At  the  end  of  the  intermediary  program, 
a  vessel  would  be  available  for  continuing 
the  exploration  of  the  sediments  and  upper 
crust. 

I  think  that  the  two-ship  approach  will  be 
cheaper  by  more  than  $10  million.  Brown 
&  Root's  figure  fOT  the  differential  is  much 
smaller.  These  estimates  should  be  checked 
by  an  Independent  group.  In  all  events,  I 
would  urge  that  this  most  Impwrtant  deci- 
sion not  be  made  prior  to  the  time  a  univer- 
sity group  takes  over  the  management  of 
mohole.  The  judgment  of  this  university 
group  shoiad  not  be  foreclosed  by  prior  deci- 
sions on  the  part  of  NSF  or  Brown  &  Boot. 
It  would  also  seem  reasonable  that  this  uni- 
versity group  should  have  the  freedom  to 
make  its  own  choice  of  subcontractors,  such 
choice  being  dictated  solely  by  considerations 
of  competence. 

You  may  think,  Senator  Allott,  that  the 
gradual  approach  here  proposed  is  too  timid 
and  that  the  Immediate  construction  of  the 
ultimate  vessel  means  a  decisive  leap  forward 
to  get  the  Job  done.  I  have  never  yet  worked 
on  a  new  problem  in  oceanography  where 
the  equipment  we  developed  and  the  meth- 
ods we  used  were  not  ho|>elessly  outdated 
after  a  couple  of  srears.  The  oceans  do  not 
yield  readily  to  methods  of  brute  force.  I 
see  no  evidence  on  the  basis  of  performance 
to  date  that  Brown  &  Boot  can  hope  to  build 
a  platform  now  that  they  will  find  satisfac- 
tory 3  years  after  it  Is  completed. 

I  have  been  credited  by  some  as  one  of  the 
originators  of  mohole.  I  remain  convinced 
that  it  iB  a  feasible  and  rewarding  scientific 
venture.  I  hope  it  can  receive  support  on 
this  basis.  Its  success  should  be  measured 
on  its  scientific  merit  in  ail  phases.  It  is 
not  an  engineering  spectacular. 
Sincerely  yours. 

Walter  H.  Mttmk, 
Associate  Director. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  this 
may  seem  like  a  great  deal  of  infonna- 
tion  to  put  in  the  Record,  but  I  am  most 
anxious  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States  the  fact  that 
these  men  are  the  heads  of  the  3  largest 
oceanographlc  Institutions  in  the  United 
States.  Included  among  these  men  are 
the  people  who  did  phase  1  of  Operation 
Mohole,  who  know  what  is  involved  and 
how  it  can  best  be  accomplished. 

For  the  sake  of  the  Rbcobo,  I  wish  to 
make  it  clear  that  until  I  have  been  per- 
sonally assured  that  the  scientific  com- 
munity has  arrived  at  some  agreement 
as  to  how  this  project  should  proceed,  I 
shall  never  cease  trying  to  slow  it  down. 
I  wish  to  be  assured  that  it  is  on  a 
soimd  footing. 

When  the  great  majority  of  the  scien- 
tific personnel  in  this  country,  who  are 
knowledgeable  In  this  field,  say  that  pro- 
ceeding with  the  larger  vessel  Is  a  mis- 
take, I  think  any  cautious,  prudent,  or- 
dinary man  ought  to  stop  and  listen; 
and  I  am  stopping  and  listening  and  urg- 
ing my  colleagues  to  do  so. 

That  Is  all  I  have  to  say  about  this 
matter  now. 


THE  CLEAN  AIR  ACT— CONFERENCE 
REPORT 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President.  I  sub- 
mit a  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
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to  the  bill  (HJl.  6518)  to  Improve, 
strengthen,  and  accelerate  programs  for 
the  prevention  and  abatement  of  air  pol- 
lution. I  ask  unanimous  consent  for  the 
present  consideration  of  the  report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House  pro- 
ceedings of  today.) 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
pit)ceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  MUSKIE  Mr.  President.  I  urge 
the  adoption  of  the  conference  report, 
and  I  wish  to  discuss  it  briefly.  The  re- 
ix>rt  is  signed  by  all  of  the  conferees  on 
the  part  of  the  House  and  the  Senate, 
and  the  report  has  been  accepted  by  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

The  House  bill  amended  the  entire  act 
of  July  14,  1955,  the  existing  statute  on 
air  pollution.  The  Senate  amendment 
struck  out  all  after  the  enactment  clause 
of  the  House  bill  and  inserted  a  com- 
plete revision  of  such  act  of  July  14. 
1955. 

The  proposed  conference  substitute  is 
also  a  complete  revision  of  the  act  of 
July  14.  1955.  and  reflects  the  agreement 
which  was  reached  i>etween  the  con- 
ferees. 

The  Senate  conferees  pressed  strongly 
for  the  provisions  of  subsection  (d)  of 
section  3,  which  would  provide  that  all 
scientific  or  technological  research  or  de- 
velopment activity  contracted  for,  spon- 
sored, cosponsored,  or  authorized  under 
authority  of  the  act  which  involves  the 
expenditure  of  Government  funds  shall 
be  provided  for  in  such  manner  that  all 
information,  uses,  processes,  patents,  and 
other  developments  resulting  from  such 
activity,  with  certain  exceptions,  be 
available  to  the  general  public. 

The  House  conferees  insisted  that  It  be 
deleted  because  of  pending  general  leg- 
islation dealing  with  this  particular 
subject,  and  the  undesirability  of  dealing 
with  such  matters  on  a  partial  basis. 
The  Senate  conferees  argued  strongly 
for  its  retention,  but  finally  reluctantly 
accepted  the  deletion. 
DzrrzRZNcxs  betwxzn  thz  bill  as  passed  bt 

THK   SENATE  AND   THE   PROPOSED    CONFERENCE 
STTBSTXTOTE 

1.    INVESTIGATIONS,    RESEARCH    AND    SITRVZTS 

The  House  in  accepting  subsection  (c) 
(1)  of  section  3,  which  relates  to  the 
authority  for  the  Secretary  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  to  conduct  re- 
search, compile  and  publish  criteria  re- 
flecting the  latest  scientific  knowledge 
useful  in  indicating  the  kind  and  extent 
of  such  effects  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  presence  of  pollution  agent  or 
agents  in  the  air,  suggested  that  the 
language  in  the  House-passed  bill  which 
would  authorize  the  Secretary  to  make 
recommendations  to  appropriate  agen- 
cies with  resF>ect  to  air  quality  criteria 
be  restored. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  include  the  origi- 
nal House  language,  in  addition  to  the 
Senate  amendment,  so  that  the  Secre- 
tary would  not  only  be  called  upon  to 


conduct  research  and  compile  and  pub- 
lish criteria,  but  he  would  also  be  author- 
ized to  recommend  such  criteria  of  air 
quality  as  in  his  judgment  may  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  the  public  health  and 
welfare.  The  Senate  conferees  agreed 
to  the  deletion  of  the  word  "only"  in  sub- 
section (c)(1)  where  it  was  provided 
that  "any  such  criteria  shall  be  published 
for  informational  pxirposes  only."  This 
was  done  in  order  that  information  de- 
veloped by  departmental  sponsored  re- 
search could  be  used  by  the  Secretary 
in  making  recommendations  under  sec- 
tion 3(c)(1)  as  agreed  to  by  the  con- 
ferees. 

2.  GRANTS  FOR  SUPPORT  OP  AIR  POLLITTION  CON- 
TROL   PaOGRAMS 

The  House  accepted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion of  section  4  relating  to  grants  for 
air  pollution  programs  substantially  in 
the  form  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  except 
for  clarifying  amendments  designed  to 
insure,  first,  that  not  more  than  20  per- 
cent of  the  annual  appropriations  made 
to  carry  out  the  act  shall  be  available 
for  grants;  and  second,  that  no  agency 
whose  expenditures  of  non-Federal 
funds  for  air  pollution  programs  during 
a  fiscal  year  are  less  than  its  expendi- 
tures for  such  programs  during  the 
preceding  year  shall  be  eligible  to  re- 
ceive any  grant  during  that  fiscal  year. 

3.    CONFERENCE    ON    ABATEMENT    OF    AIR 
POLLUTION 

.  The  Senate-passed  version  provides 
that  the  Secretary  may,  after  consulta- 
tion with  State  officials,  also  call  a  con- 
ference whenever,  on  the  basis  of  reports, 
surveys,  and  studies,  he  has  reason  to 
believe  that  air  pollution  is  occurring  in 
any  State  or  States  which  endangers  the 
health  or  welfare  of  any  persons.  The 
conferees  agreed  that  the  language 
should  be  clarified  to  provide  that  State 
officials  of  all  affected  States  shall  be 
consulted  by  the  Secretary  before  he 
calls  a  conference. 

4.    MEMBERSHIP    OF    HEARING    BOARD 

The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate 
provisions  with  respect  to  Federal  mem- 
bership on  the  Hearing  Board.  They 
adopted  a  technical  amendment  to  make 
it  clear  that  each  Federal  department, 
agency  or  instrumentality  which  has  a 
substantial  interest  in  the  subject  mat- 
ter as  determined  by  the  Secretary  shall 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  select  one 
member  of  the  Hearing  Board. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that 
members  of  the  Hearing  Board  who  are 
not  regular,  full-time  officers  or  employ- 
ees of  the  United  States,  be  entitled  to 
receive  compensation  at  not  to  exceed 
$100  per  diem.  The  Senate  receded  and 
accepted  the  House  language  which  pro- 
vided $50  per  diem. 

S.    ABATEMENT   OF   AIR    POLLUTION 

The  prop>osed  conference  substitute  is 
the  same  as  the  Senate  amendment,  ex- 
cept for  certain  technical  amendments 
to  clarify  congressional  intent  that  the 
request  of  the  Governor  of  the  State 
must  be  obtained  before  the  Secretary 
can  request  the  Attorney  General  to 
bring  suit  to  secure  abatement  of  intra- 
state pollution,  and  a  technical  amend- 
ment to  show  that  subsection  (g)  relat- 


ing to  evidence  in  court  in  a  suit  is  re- 
stricted to  those  suits  brought  in  the  U.S. 
courts. 

e.    AXTTOMOTITS     VEHICLE     EXHAUST     AND     FUEL 
POLLUTION 

The  House  accepted  the  provisions  of 
this  section  (section  6.)  The  conferees 
included  certain  modifying  language  so 
that  the  Secretary  would  be  required  to 
maintain  and  have  liaison  with  and  have 
representatives  on  the  technical  com- 
mittee from  exhaust  control  device 
manufacturers  in  addition  to  automo- 
tive and  fuel  manufacturers.  The  Sen- 
ate amendment  had  not  included  this 
segment  of  the  industry  concerned  with 
the  automotive  exhaust  problem. 

7.    APPROPRIATIONS 

First.  The  Senate  receded  on  section 
13(a)  in  order  to  permit  a  $5  million 
grant  program  to  be  initiated  during  fis- 
cal year  1964  if  appropriations  are  made 
for  such  purpose. 

Second.  Section  13(b)  of  the  Senate 
bill  provided  for  authorizations  for  ap- 
propriations as  follows:  Fiscal  year  1965, 
$25  million:  fiscal  year  1966,  $30  mil- 
lion; fiscal  year  1967.  $35  million;  fiscal 
year  1968.  $42  million;  fiscal  year  1969. 
$50  million. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  the  appropri- 
ations as  contained  in  the  Senate  bill 
for  fiscal  years  1965-67,  and  the  Sen- 
ate receded  from  its  amendment  which 
provided  authorizations  for  fiscal  years 
1968  and  1969  with  the  understanding 
that  the  legislative  committees  in  both 
Houses  of  Congress  will  reexamine  the 
program  to  determine  progress  being 
made  and  the  need  for  authorizations  in 
those  and  subsequent  years.  The  con- 
ferees recognized  that  air  poUution  con- 
stitutes one  of  our  national  problems  and 
that  as  our  population  grows  and  as 
urbanization  expands,  increased  fiscal 
support  of  air  pollution  programs  may  be 
required. 

AREAS    OF    COMPLETE    AGREEMENT    WITH    SENATE 

AMENDMENTS 
A.   INVESTIGATIONS,  RESEARCH,  AND  SURVEYS 

First.  The  Senate  amendment  author- 
ized investigation,  research,  and  surveys 
to  be  made  in  coop>eration  with  air  pol- 
lution control  agencies.  The  conference 
adopted  the  Senate  language. 

Second.  Subsection  (a)  (4)  of  section 
3  of  the  House  bill  would  have  required 
the  Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare,  as  a  part  of  a  national  research 
and  development  program  for  the  control 
and  prevention  of  air  pollution,  to  con- 
duct specific  studies  with  respect  to  mo- 
tor vehicle  exhaust  fumes.  The  Senate 
deleted  this  provision  and  substituted 
section  6  which  dealt  with  the  problem 
more  specifically.  The  House  accepted 
this  approach. 

Third.  The  House  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate provisions  with  resp>ect  to  the  initia- 
tion and  conduct  of  a  program  of  re- 
search directed  toward  the  develop- 
ment of  improved  low  cost  techniques  to 
extract  sulfur  from  fuel. 

Fourth.  The  Senate  amendment  pro- 
vided broader  authority  for  the  Secretary 
to  make  grants  than  the  House  version. 
The  conferees  accepted  the  Senate  ver- 
sion. 
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B.  REQUnXMRNTS  OF  REPORTS 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  to  this  subsection. 

C.  COOPSRATXOM  BT  FEDERAL  AGBMOnS  TO  OOIf- 
TROL  AIR  POLLUnOH  FROM  FEDERAL  IN8TAL- 
LAXSON8 

The  House  conferees  accepted  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  which  provides  that  the 
Secretary  may  establish  classes  of  poten- 
tial pollution  sources  for  which  Federal 
departments  or  agencies  shall,  before 
discharging  any  matter  into  the  air  of 
Vie  United  States,  obtain  a  permit  prior 
to  stich  discharging.  These  permits 
would  be  subject  to  revocation  if  the 
Secretary  finds  the  poUuUon  is  endan- 
gering the  health  and  welfare  of  any  per- 
sons. 

O.    A0MINISTRATION 

The  Senate  amendment  deleted  the 
word  "procedural"  Immediately  preced- 
ing the  word  "requirements."  This  was 
accepted  by  the  House  conferees. 

E.    DEFINinONB 

Certain  amendments  were  made  In  the 
Senate  amendment  and  were  accepted 
by  the  House  conferees. 

r.    RECORDS   AND    AUDIT 

The  House  conferees  accepted  this  sec- 
tion In  its  entirety. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  teke  this  op- 
portunity to  congratulate  the  House  and 
Senate  conferees  who  worked  with  me  on 
HJl.  6518.  We  were  able  to  transact  our 
business  expeditiously  and  In  a  spirit  of 
cooperation.  My  special  thanks  go  to 
RepresentaUve  Roberts,  chairman  of 
the  House  conferees  and  to  my  col- 
leagues Mr.  Randolph.  Mr.  Metcalf,  Mr. 
BoGGs,  and  Mr.  Piarson. 

I  believe  the  product  of  our  endeavors 
represents  a  constructive  contribution  to 
the  soluUon  of  air  poUutlon  control 
problems.  This  was  a  case  where  com- 
promise moved  us  forward.  The  bill,  as 
now  written.  Is  an  improvement  over 
both  the  House  and  Senate  versions. 

Mr.  President,  the  report  is  signed  by 
every  member  of  the  conference  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  and  of  the  House. 
The  conference  report  was  accepted  iri 
the  House  of  Representatives  today. 

I  move  the  adoption  of  the  report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 


The  Organization  published  a  summary  of 
known  catises  of  cancer  together  with  advice 
on  how  to  prevent  It. 

The  Ust,  divided  Into  13  main  groups, 
was  drawn  up  by  a  comnUttee  of  cazvcer  spe- 
cialists from  7  countries,  convened  here 
by  WHO  last  month,  it  was  the  most  com- 
prehenslve  survey  of  the  causes  and  preven- 
tion of  cancer  ever  published  by  the  110- 
natlon  Organization. 

•nie  report  said:  "It  U  generally  accepted 
that  there  Is  a  causal  connection  between 
cigarette  smoking  and  lung  cancer,"  adding 
that  "studies  have  shown  that  there  Is  a  clear 
relationship  between  the  nimiber  of  ciga- 
rettes smoked  and  the  incidence  of  luni? 
cancer." 

The  eEperts  listed  air  pollution  as  an  Im- 
portant cause  of  cancer.  They  urged  the 
greatest  possible  use  of  electricity  and  natu- 
ral gas  and  control  of  the  fumes  of  coal  and 
oU  Installations  and  of  automobile  exhausts. 

Another  major  cause  of  cancer,  the  report 
said.  Is  radioactivity  In  all  Its  forms.  "Since 
the  size  of  the  doee  required  to  cause  (can- 
cer) is  not  yet  known,"  the  report  said,  "all 
radiation  received  by  the  Individual  •  •  • 
should  be  reduced  to  a  minimum." 

The  American  expert  on  the  committee 
was  Dr.  WUhelm  C.  Heuper  of  the  National 
Cancer  Institute,  Bethesda,  Md. 
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The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
(Thair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  considera- 
tion of  the  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  7885)  to 
amend  further  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


GOV.  RALPH  M.   PAIEWONSKY,   OF 
THE  VIRGIN  ISLANDS 


BILL  OP  RIGHTS  DAY  AND  HUMAN 
RIGHTS  DAY 


CAUSES  OF  CANCER 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  today's 
Washington  Post  carried  a  story  on  the 
report  of  the  World  Health  Organization 
on  the  causes  of  cancer.  The  report  calls 
attention  to  the  role  of  air  poUuUon  as  a 
cause  of  cancer. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
Washington  Post  story  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

WHO  Names  Excesses  That  Can 
Cause  Cancis 
Qeneva.  December  9.— Cancer  can  be 
cau»«l  in  human  beings  through  excessive 
•moklng,  eaUng.  drinking,  or  sunbathing, 
the  United  Nations  World  Health  Organtea- 
tlon  reported  today.  Lipstick  and  artindal 
«HH.?  *'^'*  flavors  la  food  were  listed  amons 
additional  cauaes.  «»"*«» 


Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  by  proc- 
lamation of  President  Johnson,  today  has 
been  designated  Human  Rights  Day,  De- 
cember 15.  1963  has  been  designated  Bill 
of  Rights  Day,  and  the  week  of  December 
10-17  has  been  designated  Human  Rights 
Week.  In  his  proclamation  the  President 
stated  that  today's  observance  coincides 
with  the  15th  anniversary  of  the  adop- 
tion by  the  United  Nations  of  the  Uni- 
versal Declaration  of  Human  Rights  and 
that  the  General  Assembly  has  called  for 
special  observance  of  this  anniversary 
"in  the  hope  that  it  may  mark  a  decisive 
step  forward  in  the  affirmation  of  these 
fundamental  freedoms." 

It  would  surely  be  a  step  forward  In  the 
affirmation  of  these  fundamental  free- 
doms if  the  United  States  could  by 
law  set  the  standard  for  nondiscrimina- 
tion on  grounds  of  race,  color  or  creed 
which  Is  in  good  part  embodied  in  the 
omnibus  civU  rights  bill  pending  in  the 
other  body.  On  this  day  an  attempt  Is 
being  made  to  further  progress  on  that 
bill  by  obtaining  signatures  on  a  dis- 
charge petition,  and  it  would  be  a  most 
fitting  celebration  of  the  event  if  the 
necessary  number  of  House  Members 
joined  in  the  petition,  which  In  my  view 
could  eventually  turn  out  to  be  one  of  the 
decisive  steps  in  ultimate  passage  of  that 
bill. 

No  one  provision  of  law  or  series  of 
provisions  of  law  wiU  itself  guarantee  the 
fundamental  human  rights  which  we  to- 
day honor,  but  it  is  Important  to  note  on 
this  day  that  It  is  the  rule  of  law  which 
underlies  those  rights.  With  law,  setting 
an  enforceable  standard  to  which  men 
may  repair  for  guidance  and  support, 
there  Is  greater  likelihood  of  achieving  in 
actuality  and.  soon  in  our  domestic  so- 
ciety, the  prec^ts  which  we  proclaim  to 
ourselves  and  to  the  rest  of  the  world. 


Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  In  1960. 
when  the  present  Governor  of  the  Vir- 
gin Islands  was  named,  it  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  senior  Senator  from  Ck)!©- 
rado  that  the  naming  of  Ralph  M.  Paie- 
wonsky  as  Governor  was  a  great  mistake. 
It  was  my  contention  then  that  the 
great  proliferation  of  his  own  business 
interests,  and  of  his  family's  business 
interests,  could  never  be  separated  from 
his  governorship,  no  matter  how  he 
tried,  or  if  he  tried;  and  it  was  the  per- 
sonal consideration  of  the  Senator  from 
Colorado  that  he  would  not  try. 

Numerous  things  have  come  to  my  at- 
tention since  then  which  have  only 
served  to  fortify  that  opinion.  Because 
I  believe  the  situation  in  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands is  becoming,  and  is,  a  political  cess- 
pool, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  an 
editorial  in  the  Daily  News,  published 
in  Charlotte  Amalle,  Virgin  Islands, 
touching  upon  the  financial  escapades  of 
the  Governor,  be  included  in  the  Rkcord 
at  this  point. 

There  being  no  obJecUon.  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Recoks, 
as  follows  : 

Fact«,  Not  Opinions 
In  using  such  words  as  "vendetta,"  "fan- 
tastic and  ridiculous  outburst."  "frustrated 
opposition,"  "insinuation  and  Innuendoes." 
and  "victim  of  his  own  frustratlona."  Gov. 
Ralph  M.  Palewonsky  made  a  public  reply 
to  facts  recently  disclosed  by  the  Dally  News 
regarding  sharp  real  eeute  practices  In  which 
he  was  directly  Involved  and  In  which  he 
used  his  high  office  to  the  direct  advantage 
of  a  company  In  which  he  was  (and  Is)  fi- 
nancially Interested. 

We  are  quite  certain  that  the  people  of 
the  Virgin  Islands  are  not  particularly  In- 
terested In  any  opinion  which  the  Governor 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  may  have  concerning 
the  editor  of  the' Dally  News,  or  vice  versa. 
In  fact,  we  regard  the  people  of  these 
Islands  as  of  such  maturity  that  we  believe 
they  are  not  Interested  In  insinuations,  in- 
nuendoes, or  fantastic  or  ridiculous  out- 
bursts. Nor  are  they  Interested  in  any 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  Governor  to  psy- 
choanalyze the  editor  of  the  Daily  News. 
We  do  believe,  however,  that  they  u-e  in- 
terested In  facts,  and.  as  a  newspaper,  our 
only  concern  Is  to  put  facts  before  the  peo- 
ple of  these  Islands. 

Briefly,  to  summarize  the  facts  which  we 
disclosed,  and  which  are.  of  course,  a  matter 
dt  public  record  In  legal  documents.  60  acres 
"bf  choice  land  in  St.  Croix,  formerly  occu- 
pied by  the  hospital  buUdlng  and  known  •• 
Peter's  Farm,  was  leased  to  a  non-existent 
real  estate  development  firm  in  1955.  Within 
a  month  the  firm  was  Incorporated  by  Ralph 
M.  Palewonsky  and  two  others,  who  agreed 
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to  Inrest  oert&ln  fun<l8  In  the  property  and 
to  develop  It  aa  a  housing  project,  an  agree- 
ment  which   was   never   kept. 

Is  this  true,  Oovemor? 

In  1960,  the  Government  of  the  Virgin  Is- 
lands, at  the  request  of  the  then-Oovernor 
Merwln.  Instituted  legal  proceedings  to  re- 
cover the  land  and  buildings  from  the  corpo- 
ration because  the  terms  of  the  lease  had  not 
been  adhered  to. 

Is  this  true,  Oovemor? 

In  1963,  an  agreement  was  signed  between 
the  Oovemment  of  the  Virgin  Islands,  rep- 
resented by  Gov.  Ralph  M.  Paiewonsky  and 
the  Arm,  of  which  Ralph  M.  Palewon^ky  had 
been  an  Incorporator,  to  sell  the  60  acres  and 
the  buildings  to  the  firm  which  had  failed  to 
honor  its  lease  agreement,  for  the  sum  of 
•30,000  down  and  the  balance  of  $80,000  to 
be  paid  over  a  10-year  period. 

Is  this  true.  Governor? 

The  nrm,  which  had  failed  In  Its  lease 
originally,  was  to  erect  hoxislng  units  and 
apartmenU  on  the  10  acres  of  land,  which 
units  were  to  be  rented  by  the  Government 
of  the  Virgin  Islands  for  a  siun  exceeding 
MOO.OOO  over  the  10-year  period.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  land  was  to  be  used  by  the 
real  estate  development  firm. 

Is  this  true,  Oovemor? 

A  deed  executing  this  agreement  and  con- 
veying the  proj)erty  to  the  real  estate  devel- 
opment firm  was  recorded  In  January  1963. 

Is  this  true.  Governor? 

Considering  the  source  from  which  the 
accusations  and  blasts  against  the  Dally 
News  came,  we  consider  It  a  compliment  to 
our  factual  reporting,  since  the  Governor 
made  no  attempt  to  repudiate  the  facts  of 
the  case,  but  merely  sought  recourse  In  per- 
sonal abuse  and  psuedo  clinical  terminology. 

We  reaiSrm  our  strong  belief  that  the  peo- 
ple ot  the  Virgin  Islands  are  not  Interested 
In  personal  opinions  or  psychoanalyses  of 
Individuals,  but  In  facts.  We  have  laid  the 
facts  before  the  public. 

K  Gov.  Ralph  M.  Palewonsky  wants  to,  or 
can,  refute  these  facts,  the  radio  waves  and 
television  channels  are  certainly  open  to 
him,  and  we  pledge  to  him  a  colimin  In  the 
Dally  News. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  sug- 
gest the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE    CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
consider  in  sequence  the  bills  on  the 
calendar  beginning  with  Calendar  No. 
732.  HJl>4479. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


MINERAL    RIGHTS    CONVEYED    TO 
STATE   OF   CALIFORNIA 

The  bill  (H.R.  4479)  to  provide  for 
the  conveyance  to  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia of  certain  mineral  rights  reserved 
to  the  United  States  in  certain  real 
property  in  California  was  considered, 
ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read  the 
third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  imanlmous  consent  to  have  printed 


In  the  RxcoRo  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  752).  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

puaposK  or  bxu. 

The  purpose  of  HH.  4479  is  to  authorise 
the  SecreUry  of  the  Interior  to  sell,  at  fair 
market  value  pliu  costs,  the  reserved  min- 
eral rights  of  the  Federal  Government  In  a 
certain  tract  of  land  in  California  to  the 
State  of  California,  which  owns  the  surface 
of  the  land. 

The  area  Is  dedicated  to  public  park  pur- 
poses, and  the  Federal  reservation  of  the 
mineral  rights  constitutes  a  cloud  upon  the 
title  of  the  State,  thus  hampering  develop- 
ment for  public  purposes. 

BACXOaOXTNO  OF  PROPOSXO  LZCISLATION 

The  lands  involved  were  patented  by  the 
United  States  on  July  24,  1928,  to  one  Aaron 
W.  Harlan  under  the  Stock  Raising  Home- 
stead Act  of  December  29,  1916  (39  Stat.  863; 
43  use.  301 ) .  In  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  that  act  all  minerals,  together 
with  the  right  to  prospect  for,  mine,  and  re- 
move them,  were  reserved  to  the  United 
States. 

By  deed  recorded  June  20,  1962,  the  lands 
were  conveyed  to  the  State  of  California  for 
use  as  FWirt  of  the  Julia  Pfelffer  Burns  State 
Park.  The  conveyance  was  made  subject  to 
the  outstanding  reservation  of  minerals  In 
the  United  States,  which  presents  a  possible 
Interference  with  the  use  of  the  pwoperty  for 
park  purposes.  The  lands  Involved  in  HJl. 
4479  are  considered  by  the  Geological  Survey 
to  be  without  mineral  values.  Nonetheless, 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  is  without 
authority  to  dispose  of  the  mineral  estate 
reserved  by  the  United  States. 

Because  the  outstanding  mineral  estate 
may  interfere  with  the  development  of  the 
lands  described  in  the  bUl  by  reason  of  the 
possibility,  even  though  remote,  that  explora- 
tion for  and  extraction  of  minerals  might 
be  xindertaken  and  thus  interfere  with  the 
surface  use  of  the  lands,  the  conunlttee  agrees 
that  disposal  of  the  mineral  estate  by  the 
United  SUtes  to  the  State  of  California,  the 
surface  owner,  should  be  effected  under  con- 
ditions that  will  assure  that  the  interests 
of  the  United  States  are  protected. 

COST 

There  is  no  increase  In  budgetary  require- 
ments involved  in  nor  contemplated  by  HJl. 
4479. 


EDUCATIONAL  ASSISTANCE  TO 
CHILDREN  OF  CERTAIN  VET- 
ERANS 

The  Senate  proceeded  to  consider  the 
bill  (HJl.  221)  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  to  provide 
educational  assistance  to  the  children  of 
veterans  who  are  permanently  and  total- 
ly disabled  from  a  disease  or  an  injury 
arising  out  of  active  military  service  dur- 
ing a  period  of  war,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Finance,  with  amendments,  on  page  3, 
line  1,  after  "Sec  3.",  to  insert  "(a)"; 
after  line  14,  to  insert: 

(b)  Section  1712  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  there- 
of a  new  subsection  as  follows : 

"(d)  Notwithstanding  the  provisions  of 
subsection  (a)  of  this  section,  an  eligible 
person  may  be  afforded  educational  assist- 
ance beyond  the  age  limitation  applicable  to 
him  under  such  subsection  by  a  period  of 
time  equivalent  to  any  period  of  time  which 
elapses  between  the  eighteenth  birthday  of 


such  eligible  person  or  the  date  on  which  an 
application  for  benefits  of  this  chapter  la 
filed  on  behalf  of  such  eligible  person,  which- 
ever is  later,  and  the  date  of  final  approval 
of  such  application  by  the  Administrator; 
but  in  no  event  shall  educational  assistance 
imder  this  chapter  be  afforded  an  eligible 
person  beyond  his  thirty-first  birthday  by 
reason  of  this  subsection." 

On  page  4,  line  8.  after  "S«c.  5.".  to  in- 
sert "(a)":  in  line  12,  after  the  word 
"years",  where  it  appears  the  nrst  time. 
to  strike  out  "and  below  the  age  of 
twenty- three  years";  in  line  16,  after 
the  word  "this",  to  strike  out  "Act."  and 
insert  "Act,  excluding  from  such  five- 
year  period  any  period  of  time  which  may 
elapse  between  the  date  on  which  appli- 
cation for  benefits  of  chapter  35,  United 
States  Code,  is  filed  on  behalf  of  an  eligi- 
ble person  and  the  date  of  final  approval 
of  such  application  by  the  Administrator 
of  Veterans'  Affairs;  but  in  no  event  shall 
educational  assistance  under  chapter  35. 
title  38.  United  States  Code,  be  afforded 
to  any  eligible  person  beyond  his  thirty- 
first  birthday  by  reason  of  this  section."; 
and.  at  the  top  of  page  5,  to  insert: 

(b)  Any  individual  who  is  an  "eligible  per- 
son" within  the  meaning  of  section  1701(a) 
(1)  of  title  38.  United  SUtes  Code,  due  to 
his  parent's  death  as  a  result  of  a  service- 
connected  disability  shall  be  considered  to  be 
an  "eligible  person"  solely  by  virtue  of  the 
amendments  made  by  this  Act  If  his  eligi- 
bility due  to  his  parent's  death  occurred 
after  the  age  limitation  applicable  to  him 
under  section  1712(a)  of  tlUe  38,  United 
States  Code,  and  if  he  is  an  "eligible  per- 
son" as  defined  in  the  amendments  made  by 
this  Act. 

->  The  amendments  were  agreed  to. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  was  read  the  third  time  and 
passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  733) .  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION    OF    THE    BILL 

Chapter  35,  Utle  38,  United  States  Code, 
provides  educational  assistance  for  the  chil- 
dren of  persons  who  die  as  a  result  of  serv- 
ice-connected disabilities  incurred  during 
the  Spanish-American  War,  World  War  I, 
World  War  II,  the  Korean  confiict,  or  the 
induction  period.  The  standards  and  criteria 
for  determining  whether  or  not  a  disability 
arising  out  of  service  during  a  period  of  war 
are  the  same  as  those  applicable  in  determin- 
ing disability  and  death  compensation  under 
chapter  11.  title  38,  United  States  Code.  The 
same  standards  and  criteria  are  used  for 
service  during  the  induction  period  if  the 
disability  arises  from  an  armed  confiict  or 
from  participation  in  extrahazardous  serv- 
ice. In  other  cases  the  causative  factor  of  a 
disability  arising  from  service  during  the  in- 
duction period  must  be  shown  to  have  arisen 
out  of  the  performance  of  active  military, 
naval,  or  air  service.  This  law  provides  edu- 
cation not  to  exceed  36  calendar  months 
generally  between  the  ages  of  18  and  23. 
with  an  educational  assistance  allowance  of 
$110  per  month  for  a  program  of  educa- 
tion pursued  on  a  full-time  basis,  $80  per 
month  for  a  program  pursued  on  a  three- 
quarter  time  basis,  and  $50  if  pursued  on  a 
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half-time  basis.    This  chapter  originated  as 
Public  Law  634  of  the  84th  Congress. 

HJl.  221  will  amend  the  War  Orphans' 
Educational  Assistance  Act,  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  Include  the 
children  of  veterans  who  are  permanently 
and  totally  disabled  as  a  result  of  service- 
connected  disabilities  or  who  were  at  the  time 
of  their  death  afflicted  with  a  permanent 
and  total  service-connected  disability. 

The  same  criteria  which  are  presenUy  used 
to  determine  whether  or  not  the  death  of 
an  orphan's  parent  was  service  connected 
will  be  used  to  determine  whether  or  not  the 
permanent  and  total  disability  of  a  child's 
parent  is  service  connected. 

Any  disability  rated  total  for  the  purposes 
of  disability  compensation  which  is  based 
on  impairment  reasonably  certain  to  con- 
tinue throughout  the  life  of  the  veteran 
would  meet  the  requlrementa  of  this  bill 

This  bill  would  apply  if  the  disability  is 
rated  100  percent  in  accordance  with  the 
regular  provisions  of  the  1945  rating  sched- 
ule.  providing  it  Is  based  on  an  impairment 
reasonably  certain  to  continue  throughout 
the  vetarans  lifetime.  Temporary  ratings  of 
100  percent  assigned  during  periods  of  hos- 
pitalization or  convalescence  under  para- 
graph 28.  29,  or  30  of  the  1945  rating  schedule 
could  not  serve  as  a  basis  for  the  grant  of 
benefits  under  this  law.  A  rating  protected 
under  the  1925  rating  schedule  or  a  rating 
protected  after  20  years  by  38  U.S.C.  HO 
would  meet  the  requlrementa  of  HJl  221 
Because  of  recent  advances  In  therapeutic 
methods,  a  rating  of  100  percent  for  tuber- 
culosis or  a  neuropsychiatric  disorder  would 
not  confer  entitlement  under  this  bill  unless 
the  disability  reached  a  static  level  as  deter- 

"w^"**L'''^  *  "^""^  ^^°f^^  RaUngs  In  which 
the  100-percent  evaluation  Is  based  on  un- 
employablllty.  and  extraschedular  ratings  of 
100  percent  assigned  under  authority  dele- 
gated by  the  Administrator,  are  within  the 
scope  of  this  bill.  If  the  disability  is  static. 

EXPLANATlbiN    OF    AMENDMENTS 

Section  1712  of  chapter  35  of  title  38 
United  States  Code,  seta  out  time  llmlta  or 
age  limits  within  which  the  educational  ben- 
eflta  of  the  chapter  must  be  used  by  the 
eligible  person.  One  series  of  amendments 
approved  by  the  committee  adds  a  new  sub- 
section to  section  1712  which  wiU  Insure  that 
the  time  available  to  the  eligible  person  shall 
not  be  reduced  as  a  resiUt  of  the  time  re- 
quired by  the  Veterans'  AdmlnUtratlon  to 
process  an  application  filed  on  behalf  of  the 
eligible  person,  with  the  proviso  that  no  edu- 
cational assistance  can  be  afforded  to  the 
eligible- person  beyond  his  31st  birthday  as  a 
result  of  this  new  subsection. 

Since  varying  lengths  of  time  are  required 
by  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  process 
an  application  under  chapter  35  of  tlUe  38 
United  States  Code,  especially  when  there  Is 
some  question  as  to  the  eligibility  of  the 
person  on  whose  behalf  an  application  has 
been  filed,  the  committee  did  not  feel  that 
the  time  required  for  this  processing  should 
be  counted  as  having  deceased  the  time  that 
would  otherwise  be  available  to  the  eligible 
person  to  use  the  benefita  of  the  chapter  If 
his  application  had  been  approved  on  the 
same  day  It  had  been  filed. 

Section  5  of  H.R.  221.  as  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  contained  a  pro- 
vision allowing  5  years  to  anyone  between 
the  ages  of  18  and  23  on  the  date  of  the  enact- 
ment  of  H.R.  221  to  use  the  benefits  of  chap- 
ter  35  of  title  38.  United  States  Code,  if  he 
was  made  eligible  for  the  benefita  of  the 
chapter  solely  by  the  passage  of  H.R.  221 
ine  committee  amended  this  section  by  de- 
leting the  requirement  that  the  eligible  per- 
son be  under  the  age  of  23  on  the  date  of 
enactment,  with  the  proviso  that  no  educa- 
tional assistance  can  be  afforded  to  the  eli- 
gible person  beyond  his  Slst  birthday  as  a 
result  of  thl«  section.     Section   5  was   also 
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amended^T^Tiddlng  a  provision  similar  to 
the  new  subsection  added  to  section  1712 
mentioned  above. 

The  rationale  of  a  saving  clause  such  as 
section  5  of  H.R.  221,  is  that  an  eligible  per- 
son should  not  have  his  rlghta  reduced  simply 
because  the  bill  had  not  been  enacted  at  an 
earlier  date.  In  this  Instance  the  committee 
decided  that  this  reasoning  had  equal 
validity  m  the  case  of  an  eligible  person 
who  was  23  or  over  on  the  date  of  enactment 
as  It  did  in  the  case  of  an  eligible  person 
under  the  age  of  23  on  the  date  of  enactment 
section  5.  as  amended,  applies  only  to  those 
persons  made  eligible  solely  by  the  enactment 
oi  this  act. 

•The  committee  also  adopted  amendmente 
adding  subsection   (b)    to  section  5  of  HR 
221  m  order  to  eliminate  the  possibility  that 
the   application   of  section   5.   as  amended, 
would  discriminate  agalnt  the  children  of  a 
parent  whose  death  was  service  connected 
Since  the  child  of  a  parent  who  had  died  as 
a    result   of    a    service-connected    disability 
would   be   an   "eligible  person"   within   the 
meaning  of   the  War  Orphans  Educational 
Assistance  Act  due  to  his  parent's  service- 
connected  death,  he  would  not  be  an  "eligi- 
ble person"  solely  as  a  result  of  the  amend- 
mente made  by  H.R.   221   even  though  his 
parent  had  been  aflllcted  with  a  permanent 
and  total  service-connected  disability  at  the 
time  of  his  death.     However,  the  chUd  In  the 
same  fact  situation  would  be  solely  eligible 
within  the  meaning  of  section  5  of  H.R  221  if 
his  parents  death  had  not  been  service  con- 
nected.    Therefore,    in    order   to  avoid   any 
unjust  discrimination  in  the  application  of 
section  5  against  the  children  of  a  parent 
who  died  as  result  of  his  service -connected 
disabilities,  the  committee  added  subsection 
(b)  to  section  5  of  H.R.  221. 

ThU  subsection  provides  that  In  those 
cases  where  a  child's  eligibility  due  to  his 
parent's  service-connected  death  occurred 
after  the  lapse  of  the  time  periods  and  age 
limitations  applicable  to  him  under  section 
1712.  he  shall  be  considered  to  be  an  eligible 
person  solely  as  a  result  of  the  amendmente 
made  by  H.R.  221  if  his  parent  was  aflllcted 
with  a  permanent  and  total  service-con- 
nected disability  at  the  time  of  his  death. 

Both  the  new  subsection  to  be  added  to 
Mctlon  1712  of  chapter  35.  title  38  United 
States  Code,  and  section  5  of  HJl  221  as 
amended,  contain  provisos  that  no  educa- 
tional assistance  shall  be  provided  to  an 
eligible  person  beyond  hU  Slst  birthday 
This  proviso  was  felt  to  be  advisable  for  two 
reasons:  (1)  Shnllar  provisos  are  present  la 
two  other  provisions  of  chapter  35.  which 
permit  educational  assistance  to  be  furnished 
beyond  the  23d  birthday  of  the  eligible  per- 
son. (2)  It  cannot  reasonably  be  expected 
tbat  a  parent,  assuming  he  were  financially 
capable,  would  be  furnishing  educational 
assistance  to  his  children  bevond  their  31st 
birthdays. 


RELIEF     OP      VETERANS'      ADMIN- 
ISTRATION   PROM    PAYMENT    OP 
CERTAIN    INTEREST 
The  bill  (S.  2064)  to  relieve  the  Vet- 
erans' Administration  from  paying  in- 
terest on  the  amount  of  capital  funds 
transferred  in  fiscal  year  1962  from  the 
direct  loan  revolving  fund  to  the  loan 
gxiarantee   revolving   fund   was  consid- 
ered, ordered  to  be  engrossed  for  a  third 
reading,  read  the  third  time,  and  passed 
as  follows: 
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shall  not  be  required  to  pay  Interest  on 
transfers  made  pursuant  to  the  Act  of  Feb- 
ruary 13.  1962  (76  Stat.  8).  from  the  capital 
of  the  'direct  loans  to  veterans  and  reserves 
revolving  fund*  to  the  'loan  guaranty  re- 
volving fund'  and  adjustmente  shaU  be  made 
for  paymente  of  interest  on  such  transfers 
before  the  date  of  enactment  of  this  sen- 
tence." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  754),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION  OF  THE  BILL 

The  purpose  of  thU  bUl  is  to  relieve  the 
Veterans'  Administration  from  paying  inter- 
est on  the  amount  of  capital  funds  trans- 
ferred m  fiscal  year  1962  from  the  direct 
loan  revolving  fund  to  the  loan  guarantee  re- 
volving fund. 

Section  1823(b)  of  title  38.  United  States 
Code,  requires  the  AdminUtrator  of  Veterans'  - 
Affairs  of  the  Veterans'  Administration  to  pay 
Interest  on  funds  advanced  by  the  Treasury 
to  the  Veterans'  Administration  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  direct  loans  to  veterans  to  buy 
or  build  homes  or  farmhouses.  The  interest 
paid  by  veterans  on  these  direct  loans  la 
used  to  make  the  Interest  paymente  to  the 
Treasury  on  the  borrowed  funds  and  to  cover 
the  losses  Incurred  by  the  direct  loan  pro- 
gram. ^ 

Public  Law  87-404  authorized  the  trans- 
fer of  funds  from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund 
during  the  fiscal  year  1962,  in  order  to  fi- 
nance the  increased  cost  of  claims  and  prop- 
erty acquisitions  resulting  from  defaulted 
guaranteed  or  Insured  loans.  Pursuant  to 
this  provision.  $105.7  million  was  transferred 
from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  to  the 
loan  guarantee  revolving  fund.  Under  pres- 
ent law.  the  Administrator  Is  required  to  pay 
approximately  $4  million  annually  In  Interest 
paymente  to  the  Treasury  on  these  trans- 
ferred funds  even  though  they  have  not  been 
used  In  making  direct  loans  and  do  not  pro- 
vide any  Income  with  which  to  meet  the 
Interest  paymente  owed  to  the  Treasiu^ 
Therefore,  the  Interest  Income  earned  by  the 
direct  loan  revolving  fund  has  been  used  to 
cover  the  Interest  due  on  the  transferred 
$105.7  million  which  does  not  Itself  produce 
any  Income  to  the  Veterans'  Administra- 
tion. 

The  effect  of  this  bUl  would  be  to  remove 
the  obligation  of  the  Administrator  of  the 
Veterans'  Administration  to  pay  Interest  to 
the  Treasury  on  the  funds  which  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  loan  guarantee  revolving  fund 
from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund  This 
revocation  would  be  retroactive  as  to  previous 
Interest  payments  which  have  ah-eady  been 
paid  to  the  Treasury. 


Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  sec- 
Uon  1823(b)  of  title  38,  United  States  Code, 
is  amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  sentence:  "The  Administrator 


DELEGATION  OP  CERTAIN  AUTHOR- 
ITY TO  CHIEF  MEDICAL  DIRECTOR 
IN    VETERANS'    ADMlNISTRA-nON 
The  bill  (HJl.  5691)  to  amend  title  38 
of  the  United  States  Code  to  allow  the 
Administrator    of    Veterans    Affairs    to 
delegate  to  the  Chief  Medical  Director 
in  the  Department  of  Medicine  and  Sur- 
gery, authority  to  act  on  the  recommen- 
dations of  disciplinary  boards  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
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(No.  755) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bUL 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rkcoko. 
as  follows: 

EXPLANATION     Or    THS     BILX 

This  bill  amencls  title  38  of  the  United 
States  Code  In  order  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  disciplinary 
boards  provided  by  section  4110  of  title  38. 
United  States  Code,  In  the  cases  Involving 
physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses. 

Present  law  provides  that  the  Chief  Medical 
Director  shall  appoint  disciplinary  boards  to 
determine,  after  notice  and  fair  hearing,  the 
corrections  of  charges  of  Ineptltade,  Ineffi- 
ciency, or  misconduct  of  physicians,  dentists, 
aad  nurses.  The  chairman  and  secretary, 
howerer,  are  appointed  directly  by  the  Ad- 
ministrator. Recommendations  are  made  by 
these  boards  to  the  Administrator  for  ap- 
proval and  action.  The  present  bill  would 
permit  the  Chief  Medical  Director  to  appoint 
the  entire  membership  of  the  board,  and  to 
receive  and  act  upon  the  recommendations 
of  such  board,  with  the  employee  facing 
disciplinary  action  afforded  the  right  of  ap- 
peal to  the  Administrator.  This  legislation 
Is  intended,  among  other  things,  to  correct, 
•s  an  example,  a  situation  wherein  a  staff 
nurse  who  has  been  found  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct and  is  slated  for  demotion,  sxispension, 
of  discharge,  must  have  such  action  person- 
ally approved  by  the  Administrator,  whereas 
authority  to  take  similar  disciplinary  action 
In  the  case  of  higher  ranking  employees  In 
the  competitive  service  can  be  taken  at  lower 
administrative  levels. 

It  ts  the  Intent  of  the  committee  that  the 
Administrator  of  Veterans'  Affairs  should 
have  the  authority  to  make  the  delegation 
of  authority  as  contemplated  by  the  bill, 
however,  he  should  not  feel  compelled  to  do 
so.  While  the  committee  realizes  that  the 
right  of  appeal  by  an  employee  from  a  deci- 
sion by  the  board,  under  the  bill,  to  the  Ad- 
ministrator Is  provided,  concern  was  ex- 
pressed ttiat  some  future  Chief  Medical 
Director  might  assume  dictatorial  powers 
under  this  delegation.  The  committee  feels 
that  the  Administrator  should  keep  a  con- 
stant watch  over  the  situation  In  order  to 
prevent  any  svtch.  abuse.  If  the  authority 
delegated  is  at  any  time  abused  the  Admin- 
istrator should,  and  he  has  the  authority  to, 
forthwith  withdraw  such  delegation  of 
authority. 

The  proposal  was  formally  submitted  by 
the  Veterans'  Administration,  Is  favored  by 
that  agency,  and  would  result  In  no  addi- 
tional cost  to  the  Government.  The  Bureau 
of  the  Budget  reported  favorably  on  the  bill. 
The  favorable  reports  of  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration and  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget 
follow: 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  reconsider  the  votes  by  which 
the  bills  Just  called  from  the  calendar 
were  passed. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  move  to  lay  that  mo- 
tion on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  PRESIDENT 
PRO  TEMPORE  OR  ACTITNO  PRESI- 
DENT PRO  TEMPORE  TO  SIGN  EN- 
ROLLED BILLS  DURINO  ADJOURN- 
MENT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore  or  the  Acting  President 


pro  tempore  be  authorized  to  sign,  after 
the  adjournment  today,  three  enrolled 
bills  that  have  duly  passed  the  two 
Houses. 

The  PRESmiNO  OFFICER  (Mr. 
Kennxdt  In  the  chair).  Without  objec- 
tion, it  is  so  ordered. 


TRIBUTE  TO  THE  MAJORITY 

LEADER 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
approach  the  end  of  the  1st  session  of  the 
88th  Congress,  I  wish  to  express  myself 
about  the  majority  leader,  the  senior 
Senator  from  Montana.  I  shall  speak 
very  briefly  because  I  do  not  think  that 
mere  words  can  do  him  Justice  or  ade- 
quately convey  the  great  respect  and 
deep  admiration  that  I  have  for  him  in 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  handled  the 
very  difUcult  job  that  is  his. 

He  is  a  man  of  great  wisdom — a  man 
of  deep  feeling — a  man  of  consummate 
consideration  of  the  feelings  of  others. 
But  he  is  yet  a  man  of  determination 
who  does  not  yield  to  political  expedi- 
ency— who  never  takes  his  eyes  off  the 
course  or  is  shaken  from  the  ideals  amd 
objectives  to  which  he  is  dedicated. 

I  think  that  such  greatness  on  his  part 
is  recognized  by  many.  But  there  is 
anotlier  greatness  of  which  very  few  are 
aware — that  is  very  few  outside  of  those 
who  have  been  the  beneficiaries  of  his 
kindnesses.  There  are  very  few  who 
know  of  this  attribute  of  the  true  great- 
ness of  MiKX  Mansfield — very  few  sim- 
ply because  he  does  not  want  people  to 
know  of  these  kindnesses.  For  that  is 
his  nature. 

For  example,  he  was  the  collaborator 
with  me  when  I  placed  the  single  red  rose 
on  the  desk  that  was  occupied  by  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy  when  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate.  In  collaborating  with 
me,  he  asked  that  I  not  reveal  that  he 
had  done  so  because  he  felt  that  it  would 
have  more  meaning  if  his  part  was  not 
known. 

I  disclose  this  now  because  It  is  an 
example  so  typical  of  him  and  is  only  one 
of  innumeral^  acts  of  kindness  which 
have  made  him  so  endeared  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though this  is  very  imexpected.  I  express 
my  deepest  thanks  to  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Maine  for  her  kind  words, 
and  to  assure  her  that  I  appreciate  them 
more  than  I  can  say. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  fully 
concur  In  all  the  expressions  about  the 
kindnesses  so  often  shown  by  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Montana.  He  de- 
serves every  one  of  these  encomiums. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  thank  the  minority 
leader  very  much.  He  has  been  most  co- 
operative with  the  majority  leader  and 
very  helpful  to  us  all. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINa  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963— 
CX)NFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (HJi.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961.  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  believe  this  has 
been  cleared  on  all  sides,  although  I  am 
not  absolutely  certain.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  not  later  than  3  o'clock 
pjn.  on  Thursday  next  there  be  a  vote  on 
the  pending  conference  report.  H.R.  7885, 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1963. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objecUon?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
It  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
permission  which  has  just  been  granted 
by  the  Senate  will  be  subject  to  rectifica- 
tion after  I  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
speak  personally  with  some  Senators 
who  are  vitally  interested  in  the  pro- 
posed legislation,  and  who  have  indi- 
cated that  they  are  not  averse  to  a 
reasonable  time  limitation,  but  whose 
final  approval  will  be  necessary  before 
the  consent  agreement  will  go  into  effect. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  If  the 
majority  leader  will  yield,  we  are  reach- 
ing the  end  of  the  long  furrow.  I  know, 
of  course,  that  Members  would  like  to 
have  the  business  of  the  Senate  sched- 
uled to  suit  their  convenience,  but  that 
can  be  allowed  only  up  to  a  point.  I  as- 
sure the  majority  leader  that  I  shall  co- 
operate with  him  in  every  possible  way. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
appreciate  the  remarks  of  the  distin- 
guished minority  leader.  The  Senators 
I  have  in  mind  have  been  most  co- 
operative and  helpful.  I  feel  certain  that 
a  reasonable  agreement  can  be  reached. 
It  is  one  of  those  things  that  need  final 
confirmation  before  we  can  be  definite 
as  to  what  our  action  will  be. 


LEGISLATIVE  PR<X>RAM 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  for 
the  information  of  the  Senate,  no  busi- 
ness will  be  transacted  tomorrow. 

Tomorrow  will  be  a  day  on  which  eulo- 
gies will  be  delivered  by  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  honor  of  our  former  colleague 
and  late  departed  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
no  morning  hour  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  Is  so  ordered. 


ADJOURNMENT 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  If  there  Is  no  fur- 
ther business  to  come  before  the  Senate, 
I  move  that  the  Senate  stand  in  adjourn- 
ment until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 
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The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  5 
o'clock  and  44  minutes  p.m.)  the  "enate 
adjourned  until  tomorrow,  Wednesday 
December  11, 1963,  at  12  o'clock  meridian'. 
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NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  10.  1963: 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  1, 
consuls  general,  und  secretaries  in  the  diplo- 
matic service  df  the  United  States  of 
America :  1 1 

Robert  J.  Francis,  of  Tennessee. 

Jack  B.  Kublsh,  of  Michigan. 

The  following -named  persons,  now  Foreign 
Service  officers  of  class  2  and  secretaries  in 
the  diplomatic  service,  to  be  also  consuls 
general  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

George  H.  Steuart.  Jr.,  of  Virginia. 

Paul  R.  Sweet,  of  Texas. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  3, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  In  the  diplomatic 
Service  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Philip  A.  Heller,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Daniel  J.  James,  of  Illinois. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  4, 
consuls,  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America: 

William  Dawson,  of  Maryland. 

Paxton  T.  Dunn,  of  Connecticut. 

Luclan  Helchler,  of  Virginia. 

Leonard  Sandman,  of  West  Virginia. 

G.  Michael  Bache,  of  New  Jersey,  for  re- 
appointment in  the  Foreign  Service  as  a  For- 
eign Service  officer  of  class  5,  a  consul,  and 
a  secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  section  520(a)  of  the  For- 
eign Service  Act  of  1946,  as  amended. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  5, 
consuls  and  secretaries  in  the  diplomatic 
service  of  the  United  States  of  America : 

Robert  J.  Bushnell,  of  Hawaii. 

Lloyd  Uvingston  Lee,  of  Hawaii. 

Anthony  G.  Barbieri,  of  New  York,  for  ap- 
pointment as  a  Foreign  Service  officer  of  class 
6,  a  vice  consul  of  career,  and  a  secretary  in 
the  diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  7, 
%!ce  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Edward  P.  Allen,  of  Massachusetts. 

Kenneth  H.  Bailey,  Jr..  of  New  York. 

William  G.  Barraclough.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Miss  Mary  Helen  Barrett,  of  California. 

Michael  J.  Danbury,  of  New  York. 

John  A.  Fowler,  of  Montana. 

Roger  R.  Gamble,  of  New  Mexico. 

John  D.  Hope,  of  California. 

Richard  B.  Johnson,  of  Connecticut. 

Arthur  D.  Levin,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Jack  W.  Mendelsohn,  of  Illinois. 

David  T.  Morrison,  of  Michigan. 

Edward  G.  Murphy,  of  Massachusetts. 

Jerrold  M.  North,  of  Illinois. 

Robert  Rackmales,  of  Maryland. 

Philip  J.  Rizlk,  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Edward  Michael  Sacchet.  of  Maryland. 

Archelaus  R.  Turrentine.  of  Arkansas. 

James  O  Westmoreland,  of  Tennessee. 

Tlie  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment as  Foreign  Service  officers  of  class  8, 
vice  consuls  of  career,  and  secretaries  in  the 
diplomatic  service  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Kenneth  W.  Bleakley,  of  New  York. 


Miss    Gwendolyn    Coronway,    of   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Miss  Yvonne  P.  Fonvlelle.  of  Illinois. 

Samuel  C.  Promowltz,  of  New  York. 

George  H.  Haines  III,  of  New  York. 

Peter  R.  Keller,  of  Connecticut. 

Miss  Gail  A.  Kelts,  of  New  York. 

Charles  E.  Lahiguera,  of  Rhode  Island. 

Miss  Sylvia  Manjarrez,  of  Illinois. 

Roger  B.  Merrick,  of  Colorado. 

Miss  Sarah  Louise  Nathness,  of  Ohio. 

Bruce  S.  Pansey,  of  Rhode  Island. 

John  P.  Riley,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  Ronald  Sykes,  of  Illinois. 

Paul  Daniel  Taylor,  of  New  York. 

Miss  Judith  D.  Trunzo,  of  Virginia. 

Miss  Theresa  A.  Tull,  of  New  Jersey. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers,  to  be  consuls  of  the  United 
States  of  America : 

Kenneth  Bache,  of  New  Jersey. 

Thomas  W.  Cormier,  of  Virginia. 

Fred  W.  Dickens,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
.  Columbia. 

Richard  D.  Drain,  of  Maryland. 

Paul  J.  Gartenmann,  of  Virginia. 

Jack  W.  Juergens,  of  Kansas. 

John  D.  McGrall,  of  Massachusetts. 

Donald  E.  McNertney,  of  Iowa. 

Herbert  Morales,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Gil  M.  Saudade,  of  Maryland 

Mar  till  Stahl.  of  California. 

Harold  M.  Young,  Jr.,  of  California. 

Winn  L.  Taplln,  of  Pennsylvania,  a  Foreign 
Service  Reserve  officer,  to  be  a  consul  and  a 
secretary  in  the  diplomatic  service  of  the 
United  States  of  America. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  vice  consuls  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  of  America : 

Jerry  E.  Kyle,  of  California. 

Robert  H.  Larson,  of  Virginia. 

Allen  R.  Phillips,  Jr..  of  Virginia. 

Rob  Roy  Ratliff,  of  Maryland. 

Joseph  A.  Relnstatler,  of  Virginia. 

Michael  J.  Walsh,  of  Virginia. 

The  following-named  Foreign  Service  Re- 
serve officers  to  be  secretaries  In  the  Dlplo-  ■ 
matic     Service     of    the    United    States    of 
America: 

Robert  C.  Amerson,  of  Minnesota. 
Paul  E.  Arnold,  of  Virginia. 
Edgar  M.  W.  Boyd,  of  New  York. 
James  L.  Carlin.  of  Minnesota. 
Robert  K.  Davis,  of  Florida. 
Alexander  de  Bllderling.  of  New  York 
Roland  E.  Dulin,  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

Roy  H.  Green,  Jr..  of  California. 

John  L.  Hadden,  of  New  York 

Peter  B.  Harrison,  of  Illinois. 

John  H.  Kenney,  of  Massachusetts. 

James  S.  Lanlgan,  of  New  York. 

Biu-ton  B.  Llfschultz,  of  California. 

Hugh  J.  McMillan,  of  Washington. 

Leon  A.  Shelnutt,  of  Alabama. 

Tliroop  M.  Wilder,  Jr.,  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

Leon  E.  Woods,  of  Maryland. 

The  foUowlng-named  Foreign  Service  staff 
officers  to  be  consuls  of  the  United  States  of 
America : 

Bernard  J.  Brogley,  of  Pennsylvania. 

Samuel  Karp.  of  Pennsylvania. 

Raymond  W.  T.  Pracht.  of  Illinois. 

Joseph  Radford,  Jr.,  of  New  Jersey. 

Charles  B.  Sebastian,  of  the  District  of 
Coliunbia. 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

The  Army  National  Guard  of  the  United 
States  officer  named  herein  for  promotion  as 
a  Reserve  commissioned  officer  of  the  Army, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United 
States  Code,  sections  593(a)  and  3386: 
To  be  brigadier  general 

Col.  Charles  Lutcher  Southward.  0329922, 
Infantry. 


In  the  REctTLAH  Abmt 
The  following-named  officer  for  promotion 
in  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United  States 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10.  United  States 
Code,  sections  3284  and  3299: 

To  be  major.  Chaplain 
Burnette,  Lester  E.,  079682. 
The  following-named  officers  for  promo- 
tion   In   the   Regular   Army    of   the  United 
States,    under    the    provisions    of    title    10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3284  and  3298:' 
To  be  first  lieutenants 
Aldrich,  Harold  B.,  3d,  097880. 
Bertelsen,  Geoffrey  H..  092326. 
Brandt,  Goetz  K.,  092280. 
Campbell,  John  C,  093137. 
Casto,  James  G.,  093141. 
Clawson,  Luclen  B.,  Jr..  097099. 
Cleveland,  Donald  L.,  092399. 
Elderd.  Raymond  K.,  Jr.,  095312. 
Ferguson,  Jack  W.,  094527. 
Ferrlng,  Theodore  J.  J.,  Jr.,  095318 
Fox,  James  H.,  093171. 
Hager,  Henry  F.,  3d,  094197. 
Hogan.  Thomas  P.,  091436. 
Hudson,  Richard  L..  096985. 
Hyde,  Thomas  A.,  3d,  097924. 
Jacobs,  Darrel  D.,  091282. 
Johnson,  Ben  A.,  097925. 
Johnson,  Lidge  O.  J.,  097927. 
Jones.  Robert  S.,  Jr.,  097142. 
Kawamoto,  Dennis  F.,  092595. 
Kazenski,  John  T.,  090898. 
King,  Thomas  R.,  097157. 
Labell,  Sinunln  N.,  090176. 
Mahr,  Walter  C,  097438. 
Mason,  Robert  W.,  089549. 
McCarthy,  WllUam  J..  097448. 
McClendon,  Miles  R.,  094217 
Miyamasu.  Paul  K.,  097333. 
Moody,  Robert  D.,  097951. 
Nartlsissov,  George,  097818. 
Orlov,  William  S.,  097549. 
Powers,  Gary  R.,  097959. 
Rlzer,  Gene  C,  098353. 
Scott,  Kenneth  G.,  097974. 
Shiner,  Clyde  R.,  Jr.,  092880. 
Stainback.  William  C,  094347. 
Stonehocker,  Herbert  P.,  Jr.,  092929. 
Sturdlvant,  Clifford  R..  097986. 
Taylor,  Benjamin  D.,  097363. 
Terry,  William  P.,  3d,  097047. 
Walker.  Larry  T.,  098261. 
Wenz.  Henry  P.,  097996. 
Wright.  Kenneth  E.,  097374. 
Zimmers,  Joe  L.,  096726. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Anderson.  Jon  D.,  094736. 
Blakemore.  Vaughan  A..  Jr..  097280. 
Constable,  Joseph  P.,  094920. 
Cundiff,  David  E.,  094744. 
Harman,  Richard  B.,  097349. 
Judy.  Richard  B..  094939. 
Kistler,  Thomas  E.,  Jr.,  096691. 
Lemmers.  Dean  P.,  097390. 
Murphy,  Thomas  W.,  094775. 
Sandifer,  Calvin  P.,  6th.  092780. 
Schafer,  Thomas  E..  095096. 
Shambora,  Robert  A.,  094788. 
Shelton,  Edward  J.,  095101. 
Spiker,  James  E.,  Jr.,  098199. 
Walker,  James  O.,  Jr..  095114. 
Ward.  John  R.,  097218. 


To  be  first  lieutenant.  Army  Nurse  Corps 
Coi>e,  Doris  A.,  N3056. 

To  be  first'lieutenant,  Army  Medical 
Specialist  Corps 
Sager,  Jane  P.,  R10184. 
The  following-named  person  for  reappoint- 
ment to  the  active  list  of  the  Regular  Army 
of  the  United  States,  from  the  temporary  dis- 
ability retired  list,  under  the  provisions  of 
title   10.  United  States  Code,  section   1211: 
To  be  colonel 
Sams,  Gerald  A.,  041931. 
The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  by  transfer  In  the 
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grade  specified,  under  the  provlalons  of  title 
10,  United  States  Code,  sections  3383.  3284. 
3285,  3286.  3287.  and  3288: 

To  l>e  flrat  lieutmant$ 

Boroskl,  Marvin  R.,  088727. 

Dlckaon.  Rlcbard  C.  (MSC),  082317. 

The  following-named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment In  the  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  In  the  grades  specified  under  the  pro- 
visions of  title  10.  United  States  Code,  sec- 
tions 3283.  3284.  3285,  3286.  3287,  and  3288: 

To  be  majors 
Darling,  Gregory.  01688813. 
McMahon,  Richard  A..  01341809. 
McManus,  Luther  M.,  Jr.,  0875625. 
Sexton,  Thomas  L.,  02014581. 

To  be  captains 
Adams,  Paul  M.,  Jr.,  04015888. 
Aheam,  John  P.,  04009741 . 
Ash  by,  Charles  C,  04031237. 
Austin,  Richard  K.,  04074442. 
Baker,  Ralph  H.,  Jr..  02289397. 
Bartlett,  Leslie  R.,  04026690. 
Blaker.  John  R.,  01932128. 
Bolduc.  Donald  A..O4006135. 
Bond,  James  A.,  04025668. 
Bournes.  William  V..  01936308. 
Brown.  Paul  M.,  O403I425. 
Casclo.  Charles  J.,  04069406. 
Ccwbett.  Cleveland.  01935009. 
Coetanzo,  Irving  E.,  04038632. 
Covert,  James  L.,  O4010707. 
Daniels,  Thomas  W.,  O203S988. 
England,  Marlon  F.,  Jr.,  01924732. 
Fleming.  Hewell  D..  01931245. 
Fromm,  Rudolph  W..  04083218. 
Puchlgami,  Hldeto.  04014617. 
Greenleaf,  Edward  T,  Jr.,  01935125. 
HoUowell,  William  E.,  Jr.,  01931464. 
Hottel,  David  T.,  04062484. 
Isaacson.  Roger  M.,  01936232. 
Jones,  Richard  B.,  02273918. 
Kowal,  Samuel  J.,  04057698. 
Kramer,  Gordon  L.,  04009704. 
Lang,  Marlln  C,  04074509. 
Leakey,  Robert  J..  O4074404. 
McPadden,  Louis  P.,  04034756. 
Noonan,  Richard  B.,  04016826. 
Olson,  Eugene  S.,  04010954. 
Phillips,  Edward  L.,  04005842. 
Reld,  James  W.,  04048558. 
Reynolds,  Leslie  D.,  04071936. 
Ridge  way,  James  H.,  04070376. 
Rohlflng,  Robert  E.,  04040287. 
Smart,  William  E..  04029625. 
Smith,  Osbin  E.,  04030948. 
Smith,  Loren  K.,  04010324. 
Thompson,  James  A.,  01702308. 
Tompkins,  Edward,  O407464I. 
Treadway.  James  D.,  04083658. 
Vlttorlnl,  Domenlc,  04006889. 
Walker,  Delbert  L.,  02285394. 
Wehrle,  Alfred  L.,  04066147. 
Westerman,  Ted  O.,  04031275. 
Wilson,  Roosevelt,  01925864. 
Woods,  James  R.,  04049657. 
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To  be  first  lieutenants 
Ackerman,  Donald  C.  04066842. 
Allen.  Richard  H.,  05000837. 
Bellsle,  Aldorien  E.,  Jr.,  05207222. 
Bendele.  James  C,  05403534. 
Benton,  Hubert  P..  05409530. 
Brunner,  Karl  R.,  Jr.,  05209690. 
Byrnes,  James  P.,  05511154. 
Cameron,  Carl  H.,  05303702. 
Coston,  James  O.,  05410068. 
Cressler,  Walter  L.,  Jr.,  05007423. 
Culbertson,  James  E.,  05405136. 
Donlon,  Roger  H.  C,  05307067. 
DrlBColl,  WlUiam  J.,  05006666. 
Duerre,  Chester  W.,  05509539. 
Dunham,  David  L.,  05502761. 
Bggerlchs,  James  M.,  06510424. 
Eisenbarth,  Roland  W.,  05700282. 
Elliott,  Thomas  H.,  OS511597. 
Elrod,  Baron  S..  06308927. 
Estes,  Jlmmle  L.,  05409049. 
Faubel,  Gordon  J.,  05511907. 


Faulkner,  Robert  S.,  05302501. 

Gaffney,  William  W..  04067160. 

George.  James  T..  06203880. 

Girard,  Valmore  J.,  05000684. 

Harris,  Lyman  B.,  Jr..  05306804. 

Heard.  Wayne  L.,  06410518. 

Heathman,  Jlmmle  J..  06611935. 

Hlgglnbotham.  Jerry  R.,  05308350. 

Hlgglns,  Glenn  E.,  05205143. 

Hughes.  William  L.,  05303797. 

Hungerford,  Dale,  05305487. 

Kelly.  Robert  H..  05607878. 

Kierstead,  Dana  S.,  06000787. 

Koreskl.  Rolland  A..  06701978. 

Kraft.  Thomas  J.,  05509268. 

Ladd.  Eddie  B..  05306480. 

Und.  Richard  W.,  05405441. 

Markofski,  Donald  R.,  02309819. 

Mattox,  James  I.,  05206922. 

Miller,  Andrew  J.,  Jr..  05301780. 

Minutoll,  John  R.,  06005175. 

Mirkovich.  Richard  S.,  06704803. 
Mohr.  Carl  E..  06702435. 
Polk,  Paul  G..  05302484. 
Potter,  Donald  C,  O6610162. 
Qulnn,  JohnT.,  06001111. 
Riley,  Wllmot  T.,  ni,  05307863. 
Roney,  Kenneth  D..  05310939. 
Schmld,  Thomas  W..  05207082. 
Shronta.  Alva  G.,  05203662. 
Stephens.  Donald  G.,  05402054. 
Stokke,  Edward  T..  05406328. 
Stronach,  Ronald  E.,  05304074. 
Stroud,  Lamar  A.,  Jr.,  05203907. 
Thompson,  William  E.,  02297844. 
Truumees,  Vallo,  05309969. 
Walker.  Byron  G.,  05508289. 
Ward,  Joseph  G..  II,  05406503. 
White,  Travis  W..  05309556. 
Williams,  James  E.,  Jr..  06406680. 
Willison.  Darryl  L.,  05509686. 
Wise,  George  W.,  05310711. 

To  be  second  lie-utenanta 


Adams,  Charles  W.,  05412957. 
Backley,  Donald  A..  05509660. 
Beeman,  Richard  C,  05009932. 
Bogden.  Joseph.  05207930. 

Bosserman,  David  C,  05405806. 

Cooper,  Nelson  J..  05405741. 

Craft,  Carroll  F.,  05010111. 

Danner,  Robert  F.,  05512638. 

Dill,  Paul  H.,  05211676. 

Duzenskl,  Thadeus  A.,  05218723. 

Dye.  Preston  C.  05314899. 

Elliott.  David  R.,  05216520. 

Gabelmann.  James  F.,  05406144. 

Grlndell,  Chelsey  V.,  05007206. 

Hansen,  David  G.,  02300357. 

Harrison,  David  A..  05514207. 

Henderson.  WlUlam  D.,  05706971. 

Holmes,  Larry  L.,  05516960. 

Jackson,  Jerry  E.,  05705986. 

Jarock,  Norman  F.,  05506259. 

Karrer,  Robert  J.,  Jr.,  05307607. 

Krebs,  Joseph  G.,  05514589. 

Labovich,  Walter,  05875175. 

LeFew,  Charles  P.,  05215755. 

Martin,  Rolaert  F.,  05410758. 

Massengale,  Thomas  H.,  05213841. 

Myer,  Allan  A.,  05405929. 

Payne,  Gilbert  M.,  Jr.,  05216570. 

Perry,  Stephen  M.,  05706357. 
Pryor.  Robert  W..  05311801. 
Randt,  Richard  C.  05000462. 
Ri  t  ter .  James  T. ,  O5009  702 . 
Scruggs,  James  T.,  Jr.,  053 14897. 
Simpyson,  Jerry  J.,  06215092. 
Smart,  Eric  E.,  05314271. 
Spaulding,  William  J.,  Sr.,  05515901. 
Staehler,  Joseph  C,  05512030. 
Taylor,  John  C.  Jr.,  06213161. 
Walker,  Charles  R.,  05410292. 
Walton,  Jamie  W.,  05311153. 
Watson,  Neal  C,  05313574. 
Zimmer,  Otho  B.,  Jr.,  05309956. 
The  following- named  persons  for  appoint- 
ment in   the   Regular   Army  of  the  United 
States,  In  the  grades  and  branches  specified, 
under    the    provisions    of    title    10,    United 
States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284,  3285,  3286. 


8287.  3288,  3289.  3290.  3291.  3282.  3293.  3294 
and  3311. 

To  be  major.  Medical  Corps 
Dwyre,  William.  R..  04071001, 

To  be  captain.  Army  Nurse  Corp$ 
Cotter,  Joan  K.,  N902601. 

To  be  captain.  Chaplain 
Dowd,  Theodore  J.,  02277101. 

7*0  be  captains.  Dental  Corps 
Noelke.  Donald  R.,  05501237. 
Nutter.  David  J..  04067340. 
Preston,  Jack  D..  05 70 1368. 
Russell,  &nery  A.,  Jr.,  05307031. 

To    be    captain.    Judge    Advocate    General's 
Corps 
Conboy,  Joseph  B.,  02021607. 

To  be  captains.  Medical  Corps 
Chesky,  Frank  H..  04066602. 
Cove.  Laurence  A..  06618010. 
DavU.  Charles  J.,  Jr..  06220012. 
Gunderson.  Finn  O.,  05703243. 
Murphy,  John  J.,  02298303. 
Sakaklnl,  Joseph,  Jr..  04036161. 
Thomas,  John  P.,  05214106. 

To  be  captain.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Garrett,  McLaln  O.,  Jr..  04076800. 
To  be  captain.  Veterinary  Corps 
Stolz.  Hal  F.,  02295487. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Dental  Corps 
Cohen,  Marvin  W..  06217236. 
Kaplan,  Martin.  05004907. 
Kazlusky.  Joseph  B.,  05518669. 
Wentz.  Clarence  E.,  04060296. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Judge  Advocate 
General's  Corps 
Belknap,  Hobart  D..  Jr.,  02307755. 
Crow,  Samuel  J..  02310072. 
Davis.  Franklin  G..  02309833. 
Rogers.  Jack  D..  02311799. 
Su-Brown,  James  C,  02306107. 
Wicker.  Raymond  K..  02307708. 
Wilson.  Norman  8..  02304471. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Medical  Service  Corps 
Drill,  John  C,  055 12323. 
Hanson,  Robert  L.,  02297608. 

Zell,  Matthew  N.,  02298307. 

To  be  first  lieutenants.  Veterinary  Corps 

Freel,  Marvin  E.,  02305797. 

Hilmas.  Duane  E.,  05519041. 

Keefe,  Thomas  J.,  02306782. 

Lawton,  Richard  R..  02307973. 

Morris,  James  M.,  02305093. 

Vandercook,  Richard  A.,  02309870. 
To  be  first  lieutenants.  Women's  Army  Corps 

Cascone,  Joan  C,  L2298052. 

Gross,  Dorothy  M..  L2304898. 

To  be  second  lieutenants,  Medical  Service 
Corps 

Huff.  Fred  V.,  05613950. 

Loblngler,  John  H.,  05412345. 

To  be  second  lieutenant.  Women's  Army 
'Corps 

Tate,  Alice  M.,  L2305151. 

The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  in  the  Judge 
Advocate  General's  Corps,  Regular  Army  of 
the  United  States.  In  the  grade  of  first  lieu- 
tenant, under  the  provisions  of  title  10. 
United  States  Code,  sections  3283,  3284  3285 
3286, 3287, 3288,  and  3292 : 

Shaw.  Richard  A.,  05704414. 
The  following-named  distinguished  mili- 
tary student  for  appointment  in  the  Medical 
Service  Corps,  Regular  Army  of  the  United 
States  in  the  grade  of  second  lieutenant, 
under  the  provisions  of  title  10,  United  States 
Code,  sections  3283.  3284.  3286,  3286.  3287. 
3288,  and  3290 : 

Spllle,  Robert  M.,  05631934. 
The  following-named   distinguished   mili- 
tary students  for  appointment  In  the  Regular 
Army  of  the  United  States  In  the  grade  of 
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■eoond  lieutenant,  under  the  provisions  of 
tiUe  W.  United  SUtes  Code,  sections  8283 
8284.  838S,  3286.  8287,  and  3288: 

Abel,  Gene  P. 

Andersen.  Foster. 

Bluhm,  Raymond  K..  Jr.,  05531728. 

Boyd.  Clinton  B.,  05320699. 

Burkheart.  George  W. 

Cepiel.  Edward  R. 

Cholak.  Paul  M. 

DeLlslo.  Paul  U. 

Dotson.  George  8..  06016090 

Eakln.  William  C. 

Emlgh.  Donald  B. 

Frltx.  Ronnie  K. 

Gregory,  Thomas  R.,  06319821. 
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Gressette,  Tatimi  W.,  Jr. 
Grose.  William  C.  05319532. 
Guln.  Jackie  B. 
Haack.  Duane  O. 
Han  kins.  Guy  L. 
Isaac,  William  T.,  Jr. 
Jensen,  Bruce  A. 
Johnson,  Julius  F. 
Klmenls,  Vlsvaldls. 
Koehler.  Albert  P. 
Landls,  George  A. 
Loher,  Eugene  P. 
Mason,  Edward  P. 
McPatter,  Arthur  L. 
McLean,  Donnle  B. 
Mehle,  F.  Douglas. 
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Morrison,  Ronald  E.,  Jr. 
Orslnl.  Fuldo  E. 
Peters,  Donald  O. 
Peters.  Joseph  P. 
Pfluger,  Addison  L. 
Reid.  Michael  J. 
Rhame.  Thomas  G. 
Bicketson,  Don  A. 
Satterlee,  Alan  K, 
Sonrlcker,  WlUlam  C. 
Stone.  Frank  D. 
Strecker,  WlUlam,  Jr. 
Taylor,  John  M.,  Jt. 
Wiener.  WUllam,  05018079. 
WlnmUI,  John  I.,  05017342. 
Zunkel,  Alan  D. 
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EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Sfaidebaker  and  Trade  Folly 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

HON.  JOHN  H.  DENT 

or    PENKSTLVANIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  10. 1963 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUowing 
release  was  given  to  the  press  today: 

Congressman  Dorr,  of  Pennsylvania,  calls 
Studebaker's  move  another  nail  In  the  coffln 
of  the  U.S.  economy. 

Dent  says  Studebaker  Joins  the  hundreds 
of  runaway  industries  In  lU  attempt  to  gain 
proflu  by  dodging  V3.  responslbUltles  and 
•hare  of  the  cost  of  the  U.S.  Oovemment. 

Congressman    Dknt,     longtime    critic    of 
what  he  calls  economic  suicide  trade  agree- 
ments said  the  Studebaker  decision  Is  noth- 
ing new.     Many  corporations  have  done  the 
same  thing  only  they  hid  their  movements 
behind    patriotic,    theoretic,    and    disarming 
slogans  of  free  trade,  peace,  underdeveloped 
nations,  and  in  many  cases,  false  and  mis- 
leading packaging,  advertising,  and  merchan- 
dising.    Diirr  repeated  his  warning  that  in 
today's  world  market  the  United  States  can 
only  participate  by  paying  subeidles  similar 
to  the  textile  mUl  subsidy  passed  by  Congress 
last  week,  and  by  monopolistic  domestic  pro- 
duction tied  Into  world  cartels.    This  is  al- 
ready true  In  our  export  programs  for  wheat, 
cotton,  and  other  subsidised  farm  products; 
it  will  soon  be  true  In  textiles.     It's  true  in 
our  Import  program  for  sugar  to  the  detri- 
ment of  our  domestic  sugar  Industry. 

Said  D«NT,  "No  matter  how  you  try  to  ex- 
plain It  or  cover  It  up,  the  theories  of  trade 
relations  put  into  practice  by  the  profiteer- 
ing Internationalist  trader,  have  been  the 
cause  of  the  major  portion  of  our  domestic 
unemployment,  our  negative  trade  balance 
m  goods  and  man-hours,  our  flight  of  gold 
and  the  mad  rush  of  US.  Industry  to  dU- 
place  man  with  automated  machines. 

"Ifs  long  been  my  belief  that  the  first 
duty  of  a  government  is  to  provide  work  and 
pay  opportunities  for  its  own  citizens;  not 
the  production  of  surplus  for  export.  Bverr 
nation  In  the  world  wants  to  export  moi4 
than  It  imports.  It  cant  be  done,  and  the 
unprotected  nation  In  this  econ<Mnlc  war  wUl 
die. 

♦K*'*.***^"  *°***^  warned  the  Congress  that 
the  time  Is  running  out  for  reconsideration 
Of  our  trade  policies,  our  foreign  Investment 
policies,  and  our  aid  policies.  I've  asked  Con- 
gress to  put  an  out-and-out,  embargo  on  all 
Studebaker  and  any  other  products  produced 
outside  U.S.  limits  by  American  capital  In 
competition  with  aomesUc  Industry 


"To  do  less.  Is  to  add  to  the  further  depre- 
claUon  of  our  Industrial,  agricultural,  and 
mining  complexes. 

•When  we  flnaUy  admit  to  ourselves  that 
Studebaker  is  not  leaving  the  automobUe 
manufacturing  business  but  Is  only  leaving 
this  country  because  of  three  very  norm.5 
pressures:  (1)  A  lower  cost  of  production  in 
a  foreign  country,  (2)  opportunity  to  make 
greater  profits  while  stlU  holding  onto  the 
U.S.  market,  and  (3)  the  threat  of  foreign 
govemmenu  against  U.S.  corporaUons  dolnjt 
business  in  their  markets  unlsM  the  UjB 
corporaUons  create  employment  and  profit 
for  their  peoples  and  nations. 

"The  pressure  from  Canada  on  Uj8.  Imports 
IB  no  secret.  The  Canadians.  Uke  every  other 
nation  except  the  United  States,  looks  to  its 
people's  welfare  first,  last,  and  always 

'Chasing  the  wlU-o'-the-wl^  of  forelm 
trade  U  like  a  dog  chasing  lu  taU;  after  he 
catches  It  he  has  to  let  go  because  he  cant 
go  anywhere  with  his  taU  in  his  mouth  and 
besidea,  it  hurU."  "^'um  aau 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  commend  the 
genUeman  from  Indiana,  the  Honorable 
John  Bradkhas,  for  his  early  and  im- 
tirlng  efforts  to  alleviate  the  harsh  con- 
ditions to  be  visited  upon  this  commu- 
nity its  peoples,  its  insUtutions,  and  par- 
ticu  arly  the  displaced  workers  and  their 
families  by  the  decision  of  the  Stude- 
baker Corp. 

The  attached  release  was  issued  by 
Congressman  Bradbmas  and  Senators 
Hartke  and  Bayh,  of  Indiana. 

A  review  of  the  record  shows  that 
under  the  provisions  of  our  iU-advised 
Trade  Expansion  Act  of  1962,  Members 
of  Congress  find  the  avenues  of  reUef 
in  situations  of  this  kind  restricted  to 
peUtion  and  relief. 

Nothing  can  be  done  to  save  these  jobs 
except  to  subsidize  Studebaker. 

Washincton.  December  10.  1963.— Sena- 
tors Vauce  Haktrx  and  BmcH  Bath  and  Con- 
gressman John  Brademas  said  today  that  in 
response  to  their  suggestion  to  Secretary 
of  Labor  W.  Wlllard  Wlrtz  and  Secretary  of 
Commerce  Luther  Hodges,  a  meeting  was 
held  here  this  morning  of  represenUtlves  of 
several  Federal  agencies  to  consider  the  man- 
^  power  implications  of  termlnaUon  of  auto- 
,.jai^le  and  truck  producUon  by  the  Stude- 
baker Corp.  In  South  Bend. 

In  addition  to  Brademas  and  aids  of 
H.^R'.KI  and  Bath,  present  at  the  meeting 
were  WUllam  Batt.  Administrator  of  the  Area 
Redevelopment  Administration;  Stanley 
Ruttenberg,  Economic  Advisor  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor;  representatives  of  the  Bureau 
of  Employment  Security  and  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  AdminlstraUon. 


both  In  the  Department  of  Labor;  representa- 
tives of  the  Department  of  Health,  Education 
and  Welfare:  Indiana  State  Labor  Commis- 
sioner Hobert  Butler  and  Dan  Bedell  of  the 
Washington  office  of  the  United  Auto  Work- 
ers. AFL-CIO. 

The  group  discussed  the  facts  In  the 
Studebaker  situation  and  considered  meas- 
ures, local.  State,  and  Federal,  which  might 
assist  Studebaker  workers  who  face  ImmMtl- 
ate  unemplo3maent. 

The  two  Senators  and  th«  Congressman 
emphasized  that  "the  primary  responslbUlty 
for  meeting  this  extremely  difficult  problem 
is  at  the  State  and  community  level."  They 
said,  however,  they  wanted  to  Insure  that  "an 
possible  Federal  resources"  would  be  matte 
available. 

They  said  that  they  have  been  in  touch 
with  Indiana  Gov.  Matthew  Welsh  to  be 
sure  of  coordinaUon  of  Federal  with  State 
efforts. 

Hartkx,  Bath,  and  Bsadcmas  also  an- 
nounced that  Dr.  Karoid  L.  Sbeppanl,  now 
with  the  Upjohn  Institute  for  anployment 
Research,  and  formerly  with  the  Area  Re- 
development AdmlniBtratl(m,  would  serve  on 
the  spot  in  South  Bend  to  insvire  that  re- 
sources of  the  DepartmenU  of  Labor  and 
Commerce  are  both  made  available  and  are 
coordinated  with  State  and  local  aetivltlea. 


Hob.  Leoi  H.  GaTa 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ALBERT  W.  JOHNSON 

OF  PKNK8TLVANX& 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  10. 1963 

Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  take  this  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  profound  sorrow  over  the  loss 
of  our  good  friend  and  your  colleague 
of  many  years.  Leon  H.  Oavin,  the  dean 
of  the  Pennsylvania  delegation. 

Leon,  a  man  of  strong  convictions  and 
sincerity  of  purpose,  served  his  district 
his  State,  and  his  Nation  faithfully  and 
welL 

Throughout  the  years  he  was  truly  a 
servant  of  the  people  in  the  Congress 
and  he  worked  hard  for  the  interests  of 
the  people  who  placed  their  faith  and 
confidence  in  him  by  returning  him  to 
Congress  so  many  times. 

Leon  was  an  outstanding  American, 
devoted  to  his  country,  and  he  was  con- 
tinually in  the  forefront  in  the  fight  to 
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preserve  our  wonderful  form  of  Govern- 
ment. 

His  work  in  the  field  of  conservation, 
for  the  armed  services  and  national  de- 
fense, for  veterans,  and  in  many  other 
areas,  will  not  soon  be  forgotten.  He 
left  the  Imprint  of  his  Interests  and 
efforts  upon  so  many  of  us. 

I  know  Leon  will  be  sorely  missed 
by  all  of  us  and  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
sympathy  to  his  wife  and  family. 


December  10 


Seaator  Mobtomj  mad  Oklahoma  Con- 
fressmen  Defend  Domettk  Cattle  In- 
dutry 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ED  EDMONDSON 

or  OKIjiHOMA  I- 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  10. 1963 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker 
during  the  last  2  days,  the  Oklahoma 
congressional  delegation  has  gone  on  rec- 
ord before  the  US.  Tariff  Commission 
and  the  Trade  Information  Committee 
to  protest  the  damage  to  the  domestic 
cattle  industry  resulting  from  imported 
beef  and  beef  products. 

This  morning,  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission, the  dean  of  our  delegation.  Sen- 
ator Mike  Monroney,  presented  an  ex- 
cellent statement  on  the  dangers  facing 
our  domestic  beef  producers. 

This  statement  is  supported  by  the  en- 
tire Oklahoma  congressional  delegation. 
I  feel  that  Senator  Monronet's  remarks 
.represent  a  very  thorough  study  of  the 
present  status  and  the  future  prospects 
of  the  U.S.  cattle  Industry. 

The  complete  text  of  Senator  Mon- 
RONEY's  remarks  follows: 
Statimbnt  Bktosz  the  U.S.  Takctt  Commis- 
sion Deczmbex  10.  1963.  bt  Senator  A.  S. 
Mock  Monhonet,  ro«  Himselt  and  the 
Oklahoma  Delegation  in  Congress.  Sen- 
ator J.  Howard  Edmondson.  Congressmen 
Carl  Albert.  Page  Belcher,  Ed  Edmondson. 
John    Jarman.    Tom    Steed,    and    Victor 

WiCKERSHAM 

The  serloxisness  of  the  Impact  of  importa- 
tion of  beef  and  beef  products  on  the  do- 
mestic cattle  biislness  cannot  be  denied. 
This  can  well  be  pointed  up  by  a  committee 
resolution  adopted  by  the  Senate  Finance 
Committee  on  November  20,  1963.  directing 
the  U.S.  Tariff  Commission  to  investigate  the 
competition  In  the  United  States  between 
beef  and  beef  products  produced  in  the 
United  States  and  In  foreign  countries.  To 
my  knowledge,  the  committee  has  never  re- 
quested such  an  investigation  except  upon 
obvious  occasions  of  critical  and  hurtful 
compeUtion  of  foreign  products  upon  a  do- 
mestic Industry. 

The  Importance  of  livestock  to  the  health 
of  agriculture  in  this  coimtry  is  axiomatic 
In  1962,  $20  out  of  every  $100  in  sales  of  agri- 
cultural production  was  derived  from  cattle 
and  calves.  Therefore,  any  action  taken  ot 
condoned  against  the  cattle  business  is  a 
shock  wave  throughout  the  agricultural 
economy  of  the  whole  Nation. 

Illustrating  further  the  Importance  of  the 
cattle  business,  Uve  weight  sales  of  beef  have 
grown  from  17.5  billion  pounds  In  1940  to 
about  38  billion  pounds  In  1962,  an  Increase 


In  32  years  of  more  than  217  percent,  while 
50  percent  of  the  harvested  crops  Is  fed  to 
beef  cattle  and  calves  and  over  1  billion  acres 
of  land  Is  used  for  pasture.  Sixty  percent 
of  the  total  farms  In  the  United  SUtes  have 
cattle  on  them. 

The  tariff  on  beef  and  veal  was  reduced  in 
1947  from  6  cents  to  3  cents  a  pound. 

By  the  very  fact  of  a  stable  3-cent-per- 
pound  tariff,  in  light  of  Increased  prices  the 
tariff  has  been  automatically  lowered.     For 
example,  in  1947  prices  received  by  farmers 
for  beef  cattle  were  about  $15  per  hundred 
weight,    In    1962    about    $22    per    hundred 
weight.     Therefore,  the  tariff  of  $3  per  hun- 
dred weight  was  20  percent  In  1947  but  was 
only  13.6  percent  in  1962.    This  Is  not  enough 
to  deter  Imports.    Imports  have  risen  stead- 
ily from  less  than  4  percent  of  production 
In  1967  to  almost  11  percent  today  In  spite 
of  Increased  per  capita  domestic  consumption 
of  beef  and  a  decided  population  increase. 
By  comparison,  the  United  States  has  among 
the  lowest  tariffs  on  beef  in  the  world  and 
among  the  highest  production  costs,  over- 
lapping about  twice  world  production  costs. 
By  the  very  nature  of  the  cattle  business. 
It  cannot  like  other  Industries  change  loca- 
tions, build  new  plants,  or  reduce  overhead. 
The  cost  ot  doing  business  Is  steadily  going 
up,   prices   for   finished   products   are   going 
down,  and  the  tariff  squeeze  makes  it  possible 
for  Importers  to  operate  at  a  high  profit  while 
the  domesUc  prices  are  being  depressed  by  $2 
to  $3  per  hundred  weight.    This  Is  the  differ- 
ence between  profit  and  loss. 

We  urge  adequate  tariffs  and  a  reasonable 
percentage  quota  be  fixed  to  protect  the  do- 
mestic livestock  Industry. 

It  Is  very  surprising  to  find  that  the  list 
of  products  which  are  to  be  considered  for 
further  tariff  reductions  Includes  beef  and 
beef  products. 

Here  Is  an  Industry  that  Is  so  vital  to  so 
many  families  in  the  United  States  and  one 
that  Is  so  depressed  at  the  present  time  be- 
cause of  excessive  imports  that  further  tariff 
cuts  and  further  damage  to  the  Industry  are 
unthinkable. 

It  is  proposed  here  to  demonstrate  that 
(1)  Imports  are  already  entering  In  such 
quantities  as  to  damage  seriously  the  U.S. 
cattle  Industry,  and  (2)  that  any  further 
tariff  reductions  would  be  disastrous. 

One  deduction  ctm  be  made  from  the  facts 
as  they  present  themselves — namely,  that  If 
the  present  low  tariffs  are  promoting  Imports 
at  the  record  rates  Indicated  by  the  statis- 
tics, then  further  tariff  cuts  would  cause  a 
still  greater  volume  of  Imports  and  would 
permanently  damage.  If  not  destroy,  the  cat- 
tle growing  and  fattening  Industry  of  the 
United  States. 

The  Industry  objected  strenuously  to  the 
tariff  reductions  of  the  past.  Indicating  that 
they  were  Ul-tlmed  and  too  deep.  What  was 
forecast  then  has  now  transpired.  Imports 
grew  and  grew  until  at  present  the  depressed 
prices  for  domestic  beef  can  be  traced  di- 
rectly to  the  huge  volume  coming  in  from 
foreign  countries. 

The  tariff  on  beef  Is  not  only  very  low,  It 
Is  a  specific  duty — one  that  Is  so  much  per 
pound.  It  Is  not  necessary  to  explain  to  the 
experts  that  as  time  passes  and  the  economy 
grows,  the  spiral  of  Inflation  reduces  the 
protection  afforded  by  a  specific  rate  of  duty 
When  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  was  adopted,  the 
price  of  beef  was  very  low  compared  with 
present  prices.  As  the  general  price  index 
climbed,  the  6-cents-per-pound  tariff  on  beef, 
fresh  chilled,  or  frozen,  gave  less  and  less 
protection.  Without  any  tariff  reductions 
per  se,  it  could  be  said  that  as  a  result  of 
the  Increasing  prices  of  beef  over  the  years 
corresponding  to  the  general  growth  of 
all  price  Indexes,  the  farmer  would  be  get- 
ting fractionally  less  protection  than  he 
formerly  had.  Whereas  many  ad  valorem 
duties  were  reduced  In  trade  agreemente  by 


60  percent,  or  In  some  Instances  by  more  than 
that,  the  producers  of  beef  have  had  a  dou- 
ble cut  and  It  has  proved  to  be  of  very  serious 
dimensions. 

The  average  value  of  Imports  of  boneless 
fresh  or  froaen  beef  In  1962  was  about  31 
cents  per  pound.  This  Is  boneless  only.  As 
the  general  price  spiral  continues,  the  price 
of  such  beef  may  reach  36  cents  and  then 
perhaps  40  cents  with,  of  course,  accom- 
panying increases  In  our  costs  of  producing 
competitive  beef.  However,  when  this  oc- 
curs, the  equivalent  ad  valorem  wUl  have 
dropped  by  a  proportionate  percentage,  and 
this  without  the  help  of  any  additional 
tariff  reductions. 

This  is  mentioned  to  lend  force  to  the 
claim  that  any  further  concessions  on  Im- 
ported meats  will  but  compound  what  Is 
already  a  serious  situation  and  one  that  can 
only  grow  steadily  worse  without  any 
Impetus  given  by  added  tariff  reductions 

Now  for  a  close  look  at  what  will  happen 
if  the  already  Inadequate  tariffs  are  cut 
still  further.  There  Is  not  a  major  cattle 
producing  coimtry  In  the  world  that  cannot 
grow  cattle  much  cheaper  than  It  can  be 
done  In  the  United  SUtes.  ThU  Is  not  to 
say  that  U.S.  producers  are  not  efficient 
U.S.  producers  are  the  most  efficient  cattle 
growers  In  the  world,  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  they  cannot  be  undersold  by  forelsn 
growers. 

A  day-old  calf  worth  $25  to  $50  In  the 
United  States  would  be  worth  about  $5  In 
Australia  or  New  Zealand.  The  feed  neces- 
sary to  bring  an  animal  to  market  condi- 
tion may  run  as  much  as  10  times  higher 
In  the  United  States.  The  labor  necessary 
in  the  caring  for  cattle,  bringing  them  to 
market,  and  reducing  them  to  boneless  beef 
would  cost  perhaps  five  times  as  much  In 
the  United  States.  It  U  not  Inefficiency  In 
the  United  States  that  makes  It  Impossible 
for  U5.  growers  to  compete.  No  matter  how 
much  costs  are  cut  and  prices  are  held. 
Imports  will  continue  to  underseU  the  US 
products. 

If  duties  were  further  reduced,  foreign 
beef  producers  in  a  niunber  of  countries 
would  take  it  as  a  direct  invitation  to  wage 
war  on  the  American  market.  Further  in- 
dications that  the  U.S.  market  Is  to  be 
opened  wider  and  wider  wUl  but  spur  world 
output  of  beef  until  the  cattle  of  Canada. 
Mexico.  Ireland,  Japan.  Australia,  and  New 
Zealand  start  competing  for  the  U.S.  market. 
No  longer  will  It  be  competition  between 
foreign  and  domestic  beef.  The  wide  open 
market  will  sound  the  death  knell  of  beef 
production  in  the  United  States.  When  these 
foreign  herds  have  grown  to  the  point  where 
they  must  be  sold  regardless,  then  no  farmer, 
no  cattle  grower  In  the  United  States  will 
have  a  chance. 

Judging  from  the  history  of  the  past,  and 
confirmed  by  the  president  of  the  American 
Hereford  Association,  for  every  1  percent  of 
the  U.S.  market  supplied  by  imports,  domes- 
tic producers  can  count  on  getting  $25  less 
for  a  steer  and  $10  less  for  a  calf. 

Now  to  turn  briefly  to  the  growth  In  im- 
ports. The  statistics  are  readily  available, 
and  It  will  not  be  necessary  to  dwell  upon 
them.  It  should  be  pointed  out.  however, 
that  the  relation  of  growing  imports  to  de- 
clining domestic  production  and  prices  Is 
plain  and  unescapable. 

Charts  have  been  prepared  to  Indicate  the 
trend  in  production  and  imports.  In  1957 
when  imports  began  their  sharp  upward 
climb,  domestic  production  took  an  even 
sharper  drop.  In  1959  when  foreign  growers 
of  cattle  had  oversold  and  depleted  their 
herds  in  an  endeavor  to  reap  the  reward  of 
a  lucrative  U.S.  market.  It  was  necessary  to 
curtail  ImporU  somewhat,  and  the  domestic 
production  reacted  slightly  upward. 

Beginning  In  1960  as  foreign  cattle  growers 
Increased  their  herds,  domestic  production 
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leveled  off  and  Imports  began  another  sharp 
Increase.  In  1961,  1962,  and  1963,  sales  of 
domestlcaUy  grown  cattle  leveled  off  and 
barely  held  their  own,  but  at  a  terrific  aac- 
nflce.     This  should  be  emphasized      Many 
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nod.  ItlsnocolncWencJ^t^^^  sS^^r^^  r^l'^tJi?  ""'"^^J^  "°^  «»*"''«°° 
during  a  sharp  upward  s^l  to  ^^  wien  S^seei  sSc^"";::?  '''"'  l^*  President. 
The  price  of  choice  steers  held  ftrrn^ foJ  «     ^' '-  »!J^-f^-^*'  *  *^^"'*  »^««t.  '^U  "ot 


thousands  of  farmers  In  the  United  SU^  ;^e^^^t  in  Tqw  It'S^^d'Sfd*^/"'  ^  ^''T..'^^  '"^*^"  tariff  T^ducurri  ^"l^f 

depend   on   sales   of  perhaps   2   or  S.   per-  and  the  sh^  Vi^tiL^        ^^  °°  ^°°8ter  and  Its  products.     An  adequate  tariff  and  a 

.nlma^  each  ye;,"^?^  t^e"*  auLpt^  JSi  t^eTne^^' t^J^  ^^  !f^"^^A«  P^^'^^tage  quSa  are^^g^t  tJ 

necessary  to  the  modera  heavy  lSJ?rts  *  ^"^  *^*  '^*  "^  L'^l^'i^^.^*  °??y  ^'^^  »°<»  equltaW*  solution 


haps  as  many  as  50  animals  each  y^^r  per     the  attemnTS  Sn^i  .1  ^f  accentuated  by     reasonable  percentage  quote  are  tooueht  to 
farm  for  the  cash  necessary  to  th^^Z^f "     ^^tvy  l^?rts  *  ^"^  *^*  '^*  "^     EJ^jJ'**  ^^*  ^'^'y  ^"^^^^  ^."Iv^^^lH^ 

There  Is  no  question  about  the  deslrabmty 
of  foreign  trade.     There  should  be 


American  way  of  life.    When  the  time  comes 
for  the  sale,  the  farmer  must  sell  and  accept 
the  price  offered.     DomesUc  sales   dropped 
and  dropped   until   they   hit   bottom— that 
point  at  which  sales  had  to  be  made  whether 
the  farmer  made  money,  broke  even,  or  lost 
money.      Most    of    them    have    been    losing 
money  In  the  last  couple  of  years      Prices 
have  dropped  on  choice  steers.  f.oi).  Chlcairo 
from  $28  58  per  hundred  In  1969.  to  Just^er 
•24  at  present;  prices  on  canners  and  cutters 
dropped  from  $16.30  In   1959  to  less  than 
$13.50  at  present.     At  the  very  time  when 
these  prices  wens  falling  sharply,  the  general 
price  index  was  going  up.     Feed  for  cattle 
ha*  a  great  bearing  on  whether  the  farmer 
gains  or  loses,  and  fe^  has  continued  to  cost 
more.    GasoUne.  fencing,  fertilizer.  materlaU 
for  barns,  seed,  labor,  and  all  the  other  farm 
essentials,  including  tractors,  planting  equip- 
ment  and  harvesting  equipment,  cost  more 
each  time  the  farmer  makes  a  purchase     At 
the  very  time  when  the  farmer  had  to  take 
less  and  less  for  this  cattle,  he  had  to  pay 
more  and  more  for  what  he  bought. 
The  lerellng  off  of  domestic  sales 


a  maxl- 

mum  of  beneficial  foreign  trade.  In  beef  as 
in  a  thousand  other  Items.  The  Trade  Ex- 
pansion Act  of  1962  does  not  contain  any 
directive  to  the  Tariff  Commission  to  find  the 
exact  point  at  which  the  domestic  Industry 
would  be  ImpeHled  by  Imports  resulting 
from  duty  reductions.  However.  It  wlU  make 
reports,  and  those  reports  should  make  It 
plain  that  there  cc«nes  a  point  when  maxl- 
mum  benefits  are  reached  and  where  damage 
outweighs  the  benefits.  ~"»Be 

The  fact  that  the  Tariff  Commission  has 
In  the  past,  kept  Ito  reports  obJecUve  and 
accurate  and  has  not  been  prone  to  let  un- 
tested theories  dilute  the  facU  Is  apprecl- 

i~!v'  V  "[^'^  ^"  ^^^  P^*-  *  lo'^K  and  careful 
look  should  be  given  what  U  already  happen- 

^l  ^w  l^'iu'tnes  affected  by  this  gieat 
influx  Of  beef  and  beef  products  and  the  pos- 
sible results  of  further  reductions  shouldbe 
weighed  carefully,  it  Is  felt  by  many  that  the 
costs  will  be  incalculable.  If  ^sales  of  domS! 
tic   cattle  fall  off  stm  further,  millions  of 


ManutactuHng  bee/;  V.S.  imports,  produc- 
tion, and  total  of  imports  plus  production 
for  use  in  processed-meat  products  in  the 
United  States,  19S4-S3 

iQuaulitlesrt'i'oriod  in  niiUion  pounds  carcass 
equlvaleijl 
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lions  now  Idle  because  of  surpluses.  Farm 
income  will  decline  below  the  already  shame- 
ful  low  level.  «~*«»iuc 

In  the  flnal  analysis,  however.  It  must  be 
emphasized  that  the  greatest  danger  In  fur- 

r^ZJJ^''°'".^^''^  ^°"^^  <^*"e  K'-owers  and 
processors  to  take  over  the  market  here  Is 
the  heavy  cost  to  the  farmers  and  cattle 
growers  of  the  United  States.  No  matter  who 
benefits.  It  would  be  dangerous  to  the  econ- 
omy  of  the  United  States  to  subject  Its 
farmers  to  a  still  lower  otandard  of  Uvlng 
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Tariff  Commission.  Imports^  b^  and  ^A     ^  .  ^•*^-     ^'  ^  ^°^  ""'  something  will      *^P°^-  ^^^  no  month  In  either  of  thes. 
«_    i/i««  ._   i  *       **'"*"»  "A  "eei  ana  veal      be  dnn*  t^  <mr>.^„.  *i.-._  ,_^  ^^  vears  as  low  »«  oifhar  t,,i., a x  _, 


be  done  to  Improve  their  lot  and  to  get  beef 
prices  back  to  normal,  rather  than  increase 
the  burden  they  find  so  heavy  at  present 
It  U  urged  that  the  Tariff  Commission  In" 
Its  report  to  the  President,  make  clear  the 
balance  sheet  of  gain  and  loss  Involved  in  a 


*"«  .«r.cuug  on  oi  oomestlc  sales  as  indl-  bushPin  nr  f«^,^  „,„rj^  7r,T  '  *"""""»  "i 
cated  by  the  chart  is  the  result  of  Oim.««nrf-  rL^wl  iL  .  ^^  ^^^^^^  '^"^  Increase  the  al- 
of  farmers  unloading  even  at  To£^T^  It  drS'lf  S"'"  ^,1"'*"^«  °^  thousands 
will  be  reflected  In  the  taxes  S^^tJ  toe  °^J^~~'.i?°*?  ""^^  ^  ^'*^*'»  ^  "^«  ^i- 
Pederal  Government. 

Statistics  prove  that  ImporU  are  supply- 
ing about  11  percent  of  the  beef  consumed 

K  nnf  ^"^^  ^**^-  *^*K°  suppliers  are 
building  up  their  herds  In  anticipation  of 
a  still  greater  share  of  the  American  mar- 

^f  Kw  *"  '^^  "  •'**^'  This  Is  a  matter 
of  chief  concern  at  the  present  time,  and 
It  does  not  seem  fitting  that  this  growth 
should  be  encouraged  and  assisted  when 
there  U  so  much  surplus  of  agricultural 
products  In  the  United  States. 

According  to  a  table  compUed  by  the 
.  ^I^^pon^mlsslon.  imports  of  beef  and  vea 
m  1963  In  terms  of  dressed  weight  equiva- 
lent amounted  to  1.762  million  pounds  It 
Is  assumed  that  before  theee  hearings'  are 
over  some  experts  will  translate  this  into 
the  number  of  acres  of  feed  which  have 
been  Idled  or  which  have  been  harvested 
and  put  Into  storage  by  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment as  absolute  surplus.  On  translat- 
ing this,  consideration  must  also  be  given 
the  thousands  of  our  unemployed  who  might 
otherwise  have  found  Jobs  producing  and 
processing  this  enormous  amount  of  beef 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  thousands 
of  acres  of  land  are  involved  and  many  thou- 
sands of  workers  as  well. 

This  U  not  a  case  of  shortage  In  the 
United  States,  nor  a  lack  of  abUlty  to  pro- 
duce stifflclent  for  our  consumpUon  It  Is 
the  direct  opposite  of  that.  For  many  years 
US  growers  not  only  supplied  this  coun- 
try  8    wants,    but    also    exported    to    many 

that  limited  amounts  of  Imported  manu- 
facturing beef,  which  Is  used  In  the  many 
Kinds  of  prepared  cooked  meaU  that  find 
Important  uses  In  the  kitchens  of  America 
might  be  Imported.  The  farmers  of  tha 
united  SUtes  are  not  complaining  about 
any  reasonable  amount  of  ImporU.  How- 
ever. It  Is  now  noted  that  ImporU  of  manu- 
lacturlng  beef  amount  to  about  40  percent 
or  our  consumption.  This  Is  entirely  too 
much— it  Is  a  ruinous  amount  and  U  very 
seriously  affecting  domesUc  prices  and  the 
whole  future  of  the  Industry. 

The    price    of    tanner    and    cutter    cows 
dropped  more  than  $4  per  hundred   since 


r,i!.j£f  ^^'"'"ll^^J^"*''^  '^'.  fresh.  Chilled,  or  froien 

PickW  and  cured  bopf  and  vesH  and  the  bonelessw^ 

teef  irnported  In  the  schedute  A  class  00^  m^"^ 

L«  fr"f  J"»«.<;fttaatH  a«  the  Increaswl  iropertTln  thh 

?Ll?  L'""'  ^°"^^  American  countries  in  WT^^ow  tlS 

li*5f-,%  averapp.    All  imports  were  coDv«rtedto  Sra2 

equivaUnt   ,>-nmltiplyinK  the  produrt^^bt  b^Ts^ 

« Lnpul.lislied  estimates  of  tlbe  U.S.  I>?p«rtiient  o* 

5prelimto^"  cow  and  bull  beef  produet^i^ 

*  1st  6  months  at  an  annual  rate. 

■d^If.*!^"  '^'J^*?,'*'o°  ??i°»«t".  compiled  from  ofBdal 
statLsties  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  AgriculUire^ta- 
ports,  compiled  from  ofBcial  statistics  of  tli  U£  De'pit- 
ment  of  Commerue.  -.  w^.i^ctj«>- 

ImporU  <rf  Uve  catUe  into  the  United 
States  have  steadily  declined  frwn  141,898 
head  In  January  1963  to  16,906  head  in 
August  1963.    Imports  in  1961  were  1022- 


years  as  low  as  either  July  or  August  of  1963. 

Beef  ImporU  (carcass  welghu  equivalent) 
were  175.5  million  pounds  In  Augiist  as  com- 
pared to  172  million  pounds  In  the  «*»i^» 
month  of  last  year. 

The  following  table  compares  U.S.  meat 
(beef)  production  with  ImporU: 


U.S.  imporU  of  catOe  and  beef,  compared  irilh  U.S.  production,  by  year,  m4-€i 

CATTLE  AND  CALVES  AND  BEEF  AND  VEAL 


Imports 


Live  V I  mala 


Number 


TkotlMlU 


1«54 

ISBIL I""" 

1966 

1967 

nm..„ 

ISM 

IMO 

1861- 

1964. 

January-Aogust: 

uw-iiiiii"; 


Meat 

eqnlva. 

leDt> 


n 

»$ 

141 

7D3 

1.1» 

08$ 

«<8 

I,  MB 

1.233 

583 

666 


Mmio% 
n 

43 
221 

340 

in 

101 
200 

an 

132 
118 


Meat 


AfiUion 

pound* 

TO 

229 

211 

SOS 

900 

1,063 

77fl 

1.037 

1.446 

893 
1.086 


Total* 


Milliom 

poundi 

207 

322 

254 

«M 

1.240 

1,2&4 

938 

I.aS7 

1.726 

1.025 
1.2M 


U.S.  meat 

prodnc- 

Uon* 


poujuU 
14.610 
15.147 
16,094 
1&728 
H&IS 
14.688 
15^835 
l^SU 
1^111 

lasee 

11.180 


Imports 
as  per- 
oentsReof 
produc- 
tion 


PtrctfU 
1.8 
21 
1.6 
3.0 
&0 
8.6 
&• 
7.0 

lao 

0.4 

lao 


Per  capita 

supply  of 

beef  and 

veal* 


01.3 

MlX 

008 
06.0 
00.1 
89.1 

n.9 

00.0 
00,7 


i  cS!J!!!d^M£?!SSL2'J?^  "^  '^•*«h»  »' »"  dutiable  imports  of  cattle 
Conunm>I !»,( ■iid  ™.i  t«o<loclloG  plus  l».I  mi  'oil  llipom  |»r  cvlu. 
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Szporta  of  live  cattle  have  materially 
decllnad  from  43 .945  bead  In  the  peak  year 
of  1967  to  19,313  head  In  19«a. 

Szporta  of  prooeoaed  beef  and  veal  are  a* 
foUoiwa: 

MiUion 
pound* 

16.5 

11. « 

14.7 

33.7 

33.8 

40.7 

88.3 

88.6 

- - 33.6 

• - ^    87.8 

41.7 

48.2 

- 40. » 


December  10 


Tear: 
I960. 
1961. 
196a. 
1968- 
1964. 
1955. 
1966. 
1957. 
1958. 
1959.. 
I960.. 
1961.. 
1963.. 


Production  and  conaiunptlon  of  beef  in 
the  United  States  have  shown  a  steady  In- 
creaee  in  both  total  amount  and  per  capiu 
consumption. 

Beef 


sociation  with  U8  and  attested  his  service 
to  the  Commission  and  to  the  Nation. 
The  resolution  reads: 

Whereaa  the  Honorable  Leon  H.  Oavin. 
RepresenUtive  in  Concreaa  from  Pennsyl- 
vania, served  this  Commission  for  more  than 
6  years  with  outstanding  loyalty  and  devo- 
tion: and 

Whereas  death  called  this  distinguished 
Member  on  September  16.  1963.  bringing  an 
end  to  his  service  and  depriving  us  of  hU 
wise  counsel,  advice,  and  leadership;  and 

Whereas  in  his  passing,  the  Migratory  Bird 
Conservation  Commission  feels  a  deep  and 
continuing  loss:   Now.  therefore,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  this  Commission  be  now 
adjourned  in  respect  to  his  memory,  and  be 
it  further 

Resolved.  That  this  resolution  be  made  a 
permanent  record  of  this  Commission,  and 
that  a  copy  be  furnished  to  his  family  as  an 
attesution  of  our  respect,  admiration,  and 
true  regard  for  this  trusted,  valued  member. 


Year 


Produe- 
tkm 


IWO 

1941 

1»42 

1!H3 

1044 

UH5 

1»4« 

1947 

1048 III"" 

1»40 

IMO '"' 

1951 

1952 

1M3 ■ 

1954 ■ 

1955 „ 

19ifi 

1957 

1958 

1050 '■ 


IM. 
1M3. 


MUlwn 
7,175 
8^083 
8^843 
8,571 
9^112 

10,278 
9t373 

10,432 
81075 
0,430 
0.584 
8.8S7 
0.6M 

12.407 

12,  on 

18.  U» 
14.462 
14.202 
18,830 
13.680 
14.727 
15.206 
15.296 


Consomption 


Total 


Per  capita 


MmUm 

Pwndt 

7.257 

54.0 

s^oai 

m.9 

8,040 

61.2 

6.860 

53.3 

7,146 

.VV6 

7.665 

59.4 

8,533 

61.6 

9.916 

69.6 

9,163 

63.1 

9,439 

«3.9 

0,529 

63.4 

8,472 

56.1 

0,548 

62.2 

12. 113 

77.6 

12,743 

80.1 

13,313 

82.0 

14, 121 

85.4 

14,242 

84.6 

13,786 

80.6 

14.202 

81.4 

16.121 

85.2 

15.871 

88.0 

16,303 

89.1 

Civil  Rif  hts 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  J.  ERNEST  WHARTON 

or    NEW    YORK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  10. 1963 

Mr.  WHARTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a 
supporter  of  many  of  the  more  desirable 
features  of  the  Kennedy  administration's 
legislative  recommendations  and  an  in- 
terested observer  of  the  effects  of  its 
intense  efforts  at  propaganda  upon  the 
public.  I  think  our  current  mail  on  the 
subject  of  civil  rights  is  worthy  of  com- 
ment.   Those  with  a  personal  interest  in 


think  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  this 
attempt  at  political  chicanery  should 
follow  the  most  extreme  and  tiring  lobby- 
ing effort  that  has  been  witnessed  in 
Washington  for  many  years.  I  doubt 
that  informed  friends  of  civU  rights 
would  recommend  such  precipitous  ac- 
Uon  were  they  to  review  the  results  of 
other  movements  of  this  nature.  Ac- 
tually, less  than  10  percent  of  the  bills 
brought  out  by  petition  have  been 
enacted  into  law.  and  many  legislators 
have  a  hard-and-fast  rule  Of  signing  no 
petitions  of  any  nature. 

Consistent  with  my  customary  sup- 
port of  CivU  rights  and  because  of  the 
acknowledged  imporUnce  of  a  reason- 
able bill  to  aU  of  our  citizenry,  I  think 
It  requires  the  most  sober  reflection  and 
careful  consideraUon  in  a  calmer  atmos- 
phere than  exists  at  present.  Should 
the  House  Rules  Committee  fail  to  act 
foUowing  the  holiday  recess.  I  feel  that 
I  would  be  favorably  inclined  to  add  my 
name  to  a  petition. 


Friends  of  Civil  Rights  Can  Act 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  AUGUSTUS  F.  HAWKINS 

or   CALIFORNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  10. 1963 

Mr.  HAWKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  earUer 
In  this  session  when  attempts  were  made 
to  Ue  civil  rights— antidiscrimination- 
amendments  to  vital  education  bills,  I 
raised    the   question 


course,  in  the  majority;   while  others, 
R*«/«I..K^.  ;-  M^  r  u        I  ■■      t*^rough  personal  experience  or  thought 

Kesolution  in  Memory  of  Hon.  Leon  H.     ful  individual  analysis   caution  Rirain.; 

Gavin 


whether  some   of 

lation  than  supporting  himian  rights.    I 

had  hoped,  and  still  do.  that  I  was  wrong. 

This    week    in    the    House    the    real 


impressed  by  the  public  media  are.  of 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


or 


HON.  FRANK  M.  KARSTEN 

OF    MISSOTmi 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  10, 1963 

Mr.  KARSTEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was 
my  privilege  to  serve  with  the  Honorable 
Leon  H.  Gavin,  former  Member  of  this 
body  from  the  23d  District  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, both  in  this  body  and  on  the 
Migratory  Bird  ConservaUon  Commis- 
sion. He  served  both  the  House  and  the 
Commission  with  great  distincUon  and 


analysis,  caution  against 
the  obvious  pitfalls  involved  in  hasty  leg- 
islation. Strangely  enough,  those  who 
express  great  haste,  in  some  instances, 
are  the  very  individuals  who  earlier  in 
the  present  session,  insisted  that  the 
Rules  Committee  be  packed  with  liberal 
thinkers  and  now  complain  of  their  own 
handiwork. 

To  anyone  who  is  under  the  impres- 
sion that  a  civil  rights  bill  has  been 
pending  before  the  House  during  the  3 
years  sentiment  has  been  whipped  to  a 
fever  pitch  for  its  enactment,  may  I  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first  bill 
of  this  nature  to  come  before  the  House 
Riiles  Committee  for  definite  action  has 
to  date  been  pending  but  7  legislative 
days.  During  that  week,  I  understand 
hearings  were  scheduled  by  the  House 


credit  

This  morning  the  Commission  held  its     ^"^^^  Committee,  a  fact  which  certain 
first  meeting  since  the  death  of  this  dis-     ^^   ^^^   "o'    bespeak    undue   delay    or 


tinguished  Member  and  when  it  ad- 
journed, it  adjourned  out  of  respect  to 
his  memory  and  in  appreciation  of  his 
fine  service. 

♦K^D  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  insert  hi 
the  Record  the  resolution  of  respect  that 
was  passed  by  that  Commission,  consist- 
ing  of   Senators  Metcalf   and   Hruska 


procrastination.  Unaccoimtably,  the 
friendly  Judiciary  Committee  had  al- 
ready taken  6  months  to  write  up  a  bill 
and  refer  it  to  the  Rules  Committee. 

Some  of  our  correspondence  and  press 
reports  carry  the  suggestion  that  any 
Member  who  does  not  sign  the  discharge 
petition    to    bring   the    bill    before    the 


friends  of  civil  rights  have  an  oppor- 
tunlty  to  sign  a  discharge  petition,  there- 
by speeding  up  a  vital  early  vote  on  civil 
rights  and  demonstrating  their  true 
colors. 

Now  is  the  time  for  those  who  are  re- 
sponsible and  conscientious  about  this 
cause  to  act.  Purther  speeches,  explana- 
tions, or  confessions  of  "love  for  man- 
kind" are  unnecessary. 

Weak  excuses  that  this  is  a  partisan 
Democratic  maneuver,  that  this  method 
is  wrong  and  some  other  is  the  right  way. 
or  that  it  is  an  Insult  to  our  chairmjui- 
ship  system— will  not  be  adequate  expla- 
nations to  those  who  in  personal  sacri- 
fices must  demonstrate  and  suffer  fur- 
ther humiliations  and  deprivations  in  at- 
tempts to  obtain  food,  shelter  and 
human  dignity. 

I  am  pleased  to  call  my  colleagues'  at- 
tention to  a  portion  of  an  editorial  in  the 
Washington  Post  of  December  8.  1963, 
which  summarizes  in  clear  and  unan- 
swerable logic  the  issue  now  presented 
by  the  pending  discharge  petition  before 
the  House. 

The  editorial  quotes  a  Member  of  the 
other  body  as  stating: 

Unless  a  rule  can  be  obtained  promptly,  I 


secretaries  Udall.  Hodges,  and  FYeeman.'     HousTa  day  or    wo^fore  ChH  ?mas  il     ^^-Ihat' signing"  r.^^^'-^T^.^ol^.i 
and  myself,  as  it  commemorated  his  as-     an  enemy  o'f  the  o.^'7f\Z''^S:  1     iTer^'^r  ^  ^^e'^^'T^.^^? ^.T^ 


1963 
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on  the  civil  rights  will  ultimately  be  in  the 
Senate  when  that  test  comes  here. 


The  editorial  continues: 
The  Senator  is  abundanUy  right.  And  no 
one  in  either  Chamber  should  have  any  illu- 
sion about  It.  Their  constituents  will  know 
that  the  crucial  test  of  civil  rights  support 
in  the  House  will  consist  in  signing  the  dis- 
charge petition  and  the  crucial  test  of  civil 
rights  support  In  the  Senate  wUl  consist  in 
voting  to  end  the  southern  filibuster.  And 
let  the  Members  of  the  House  make  no  mis- 
take about  it:  the  test  U  at  hand.  They  wUl 
determine  the  fate  of  the  civil  rights  bill  by 
their  willingness  to  sign  the  discharge  peti- 
tion before  they  go  home  for  Christmas. 

Anyone  who  wanto  to  know  what's  the 
hurry  need  only  look  at  the  calendar  The 
civil  rights  bill  was  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President  as  an  emergency  measure  last  June 
It  was  presumed  by  the  colored  people  of 
the  country,  who  have  long  and  patiently 
petitioned  Congress  for  a  redress  of  their 
grievances,  that  the  measure  would  be  passed 
by  the  House  and  under  consideration  by  the 
Senate  before  the  end  of  summer;  that  is 
why  they  scheduled  the  march  on  Washing- 
ton for  August  as.  Their  hopes  and  their 
confidence  in  the  orderly  processes  of  rep- 
resentative government  have  been  cruelly  dis- 
appointed. 

Plainly,  the  foes  of  civil  rights  mean  to 
use  delay  for  the  purpose  of  destruction. 
Do  they  mean  to  aggravate  the  tension  and 
stretch  the  endurance  of  Negroes  until  fresh 
demonstrations  in  the  streets  of  the  Nation's 
cities  erupt  under  the  provocation  of  police 
brutality  into  desperate  violence?  Then  will 
they  say  sanctimoniously  that  Congress  can- 
not act  under  this  kind  of  pressure  which  its 
own  paralysis  has  provoked? 

What's  the  hurry?  The  hurry  is  the  same 
as  the  hurry  felt  by  surgeons  who  see  a  malig- 
nant tumor  eating  away  at  human  Ufe.  For 
a  hundred  years  delay  has  been  piled  on 
delay  In  dealing  with  the  American  cancer  of 
discrimination  until  the  patient  is  In  des- 
perate straits.  The  test  is  now.  It  is  a  test 
which  wiU  tell  deftnltely  who  is  friend  and 
who  is  foe  of  civil  rights.  It  is  a  test  of  the 
capacity  of  Congress  to  meet  an  Inescapable 
and  historic  challenge. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  agree  wholeheartedly 
with  the  Washington  Post,  and  I  am 
honored  to  have  been  the  11th  person 
to  sign  the  discharge  petition. 


California  Alliance  for  Pro^rrets  Partner 

EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  L.  LEGGETT 

OF   CALXrOKNIA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  10. 1963 

Mr.  LEGGETT.  Mr.  Speakes^,  many 
Members  of  Congress  have  demanded  a 
new  face  on  our  foreign  aid  program  as 
was  evidenced  by  the  recent  aid  authori- 
zation debates. 

Now  is  not  the  time  for  partisanship 
in  international  relations.  None  of  us 
should  be  complacent  that  American  re- 
vitalized doUar  diplomacy  will  have  in- 
stantaneous worldwide  acceptance  un- 
less we  continue  to  strive  to  make  aid  ef- 
lective  in  reaching  people  and  substan- 
tially changing  standards  of  hving. 

A  monumental  acUon  was  taken  in 
this  area  last  Priday  when  a  tripartite 
atiieement  was  executed  between  AID, 


the  Republic  of  Chile  and  the  State  of 
California. 

As  was  evidenced  by  the  statement  of 
Gov.  Pat  Brown,  Preston  SUbaugh,  and 
Earl  Warren,  Jr.,  plain  Californians  do 
care  about  the  welfare  of  their  Latin 
brothers.  California  will  cooperate  in 
a  massive  effort  of  people-to-people  stim- 
ulating cultural,  educational  and  tech- 
nical exchange  of  advisers,  students  r,nd 
tourists  in  an  attempt  to  bring  California 
greatness  south  of  the  Equator.  The 
students  of  the  University  of  CaUfornia 
at  Davis  in  my  Fourth  Congressional  Dis- 
trict are  ah-eady  engaged  in  this  ex- 
change. 

At  the  State  Department  Priday,  Con- 
gressmen Harold  Johnson  and  Harlan 
Hagen  attended  with  myself  as  Califor- 
nia became  a  new  partner  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress.  The  press  announcement 
and  the  statements  of  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  and  Ambassador  Gutierrez- 
Olivos  follows: 

Statement  or  Pbesident  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son   Prepared    for    Ceremonies    Marking 
THE    Signing    or    Alliance   for    Progress 
Agreements  Between  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia AND  Republic  of  Chile 
I  have  asked  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso, 
to  convey  this  personal  message  of  greetings 
to  those,  both  here  and  in  California,  who 
are  participating  In  today's  transcontinental 
signing  ceremony: 

"Last  Pebr\iary,  President  Kennedy  and 
Governor  Brown  Inaugurated  a  new  dimen- 
sion in  the  Alliance  for  Progress:  the  enlist- 
ment of  the  resoiu-ces  of  one  of  our  great 
States— California— in  the  effort  to  speed  the 
development  of  one  of  our  alliance  part- 
ners— the  Republic  of  ChUe. 

"Since  then,  dedicated  and  imaginative 
men  from  the  State  of  CalifornU,  in  coop- 
eration with  the  Agency  for  InternaUonal 
Development,  have  worked  with  our  Chilean 
friends  to  convert  that  plan  into  a  concrete 
program.  They  have  succeeded.  The  docu- 
ments signed  today  open  the  way  for  Chile 
to  tap  the  superb  resources  of  men  and  ex- 
perience which  California's  private  and  pub- 
lic institutions  have  in  such  abundance. 
And  California  will  be  enriched  by  the  ex- 
perience. For  it  wUl  be  working  with  a  coim- 
try.  as  we  saw  recenUy  in  the  Image  of  Chile 
sertes.  with  a  great  cultural  and  InteUectual 
heritage. 

"President  Kennedy  called  this  California- 
Chile  plan  a  pioneering  effort  under  the 
Alliance.  I  certainly  agree.  It  is  the  first 
attempt  to  bring  the  fuU  range  of  resources 
■  of  one  of  ovu-  States  to  bear  on  the  develop- 
ment problems  of  another  nation.  It  is  also 
a  new  initiative  to  bring  the  Alliance  closer 
to  our  peoples.  For  under  it,  individuals 
and  institutions  within  our  two  countries 
can  now  develop  their  own  close  patterns  of 
cooperation  under  the  Alliance. 

"Last  week.  In  addressing  the  distinguished 
Latin  American  delegates  and  ambassadors 
who  had  come  to  Washington  to  pay  their 
last  respecU  to  our  late  President.  I  reaf- 
firmed this  Nation's  continuing  commitment 
to  the  goals  of  the  Alliance  for  Progrees  and 
called  upon  all  our  peoples  to  make '  this 
Alliance  a  living  memorial  to  John  F 
Kennedy. 

"Thanks  to  the  leadership  of  Governor 
Brown,  and  the  fine  cooperation  between  his 
representatives,  the  Republic  of  Chile  and 
our  AID  mission  in  Santiago,  we  are  today 
taking  this  significant  step  to  make  good  on 
this  pledge. 

"In  asking  the  Administrator  of  the  AID 
Agency.  Mr.  David  Bell,  to  execute  these 
documents.  I  want  to  express  my  sincere 
support  and  best  wishes  for  the  success  cf 
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the  program.  I  also  ask  Ambassador  Gutier- 
rez, who  has  done  so  much  to  help  us  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  country  he  repre- 
sents,  to  convey  to  the  Government  and  the 
people  of  ChUe  my  assurance  of  our  con- 
tinued cooperation  with  them  In  the  pursuit 
of  the  high  objectives  which  Chile  has  set 
for  Itaelf  under  te  Alliance  for  Progress."      - 

Joint  Ceremonies  Mark  California  Aid  to 
Chile 

California  today  became  an  active  partner 
of  Chile  in  furthering  the  Latin  American 
country's  economic  and  social  development 
under  the  Alliance  for  Progress. 

In  simultaneous  ceremonies  at  the  SUte 
Capitol  In  Sacramento,  and  at  the  State  De- 
partment in  Washington.  Gov.  Edmund  G. 
Brown,  Chilean  Ambassador  Sergio  Gutier- 
rez-Ollvos.  and  Administrator  of  the  Agency 
for  International  Development  David  Bell 
signed  documents  to  Inaugurate  the  Chile- 
California  program  of  technical  cooperatlcm 
in  the  fields  of  economic  planning,  agricul- 
ture, education,  transportation,  and  water 
resources  development.  U.S.  Coordinator  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  Teodoro  Moscoso 
Joined  in  the  Washington  ceremony. 

Early  this  year,  the  late  President  Kennedy 
and  President  Jorge  Alessandrl  of  Chile  re- 
quested that  the  idea  of  a  Chlle-Callfornla 
association  be  explored. 

California  responded  quickly  and  In  a 
Joint  announcement  at  the  White  House  on 
February  12.  1963.  President  Kennedy  and 
Governor  Brown  declared.  "This  Is  the  first 
time  a  State  has  been  caUed  upon  to  In- 
vestigate the  extent  to  which  aU  of  its  re- 
sources can  be  brought  to  bear  on  the 
development  of  another  country." 

Striking  similarities  between  the  South 
American  Republic  and  the  Golden  State  are 
expected  to  make  California's  development 
experience  useful  to  Chile. 

Their  first  European  settlements  were  of 
Spanish  origin.  Both  areas  have  long  Pa- 
cific coast  shorelines — ^2,900  miles  for  Chile 
and  1,200  mUes  for  California.  Both  pro- 
duce grapes  for  wine,  besides  cattle,  fruit, 
wheat,  and  alfalfa.  And  both  have  large 
mineral  deposits  as  well  as  extensive  desert, 
forest,  and  mountain  regions. 

The  acquaintance  of  Chile  and  California 
started  more  than  a  century  ago.  About 
40.000  Chileans  Joined  the  gold  msh  to  Oali- 
fomla  In  1848  and  1849.  Some  struck  gold. 
But  a  more  meaningful  aaeociatlon  came 
during  the  San  Francisco  fire  and  earthquake 
of  1906.  At  that  time,  ChUe  sent  immediate 
aid  to  California.  Fifty-four  years  later.  In 
1960,  when  an  earthquake  devastated  parts 
of  ChUe,  California  sent  relief  supplies  to 
her  southern  neighbor. 

California  has  adopted  a  community  called 
"California"  in  Chile,  where  the  States  Bear 
Flag  files  over  the  village  plaz^— 7,729  miles 
south  of  Sacramento. 

During  the  spring  and  simmier  months  of 
this  year  two  groups  of  Californians  made 
preliminary  survey  trips  to  Chile.  They  con- 
ferred with  Government  officials  and  with  the 
AID  Mission  In  Santiago.  On  the  basis  of 
these  discussions  it  was  decided  to  fociis 
California  s  technical  resources  in  the  areas 
of  economic  planning,  agriculture,  educa- 
tion, transportation,  and  water  resources 
development. 

A  field  office  has  been  opened  in  Sacra- 
mento and  an  headquarters  office  will  open 
early  next  year  in  Santiago.  ChUe.  Governor 
Brown  has  appointed  Preston  N.  SUbaugh, 
administrator  of  the  business  and  commerce 
agency  of  the  State  and  a  member  of  the 
Governor's  Cabinet,  as  Director  of  the  ChUe- 
Callfornla  program.        « 

Mr.  SUbaugh  has  named  Earl  Warren.  Jr  , 
as  the  deputy  in  charge  of  the  Sacramento 
field  office. 

The  program  Initiated  today  wlU  be  a  key 
part  of  the  substantial  U3.  contribution  to 
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Chile's  10-7ear  economic  development  plan 
and  U  expected  to  create  long-term  relation- 
ships between  public  and  private  Inatlttitlona 
la  Chile  and  California. 

A  nonproflt  or^nlzation.  the  California- 
Chile  Fund.  U  being  established  to  encourage 
private  support  and  participation  In  the 
program  as  a  supplement  to  AID'S  contribu- 
tion. 

STATncXNT    PaXPAJlXD    FOB    Dkljvxbt    bt    Am- 

BAasAOoa     Sxaozo     Ounxxazz-Ouros.     or 

CHZLX.     at     TBX     SiCIftMO     OF     THX     CHILZ- 

Calxfosnia    PaocxAM,    WAaHntoroM,    D.C., 
Fxn>AT,   Decxsuxx   6.    196S 


This  ceremony,  that  so  eloquently  sym- 
bolizes and  confirms  the  mutual  affection 
and  esteem  that  bind  California  and  Chile, 
has  an  added  slgnlflcance  for  us  today.  It 
is  a  tribute  and  memorial  to  the  wisdom 
and  farsightedness  of  your  great  leader — I 
should  say  of  our  own  great  leader  as  well, 
for  LAtln  America  looked  on  him  as  such — 
the  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  With- 
out his  profound  and  Intuitive  understand- 
ing of  Latin  America  and  its  needs,  without 
his  energetic  determination,  this  ceremony 
might  not  have  taken  place  in  our  lifetime. 

President  Kennedy  possessed  a  rare  appre- 
ciation of  the  important  role  of  Latin  Amer- 
ica in  the  destiny  of  the  free  world  at  large. 
and  of  the  United  States  in  particxilar.  He 
had  the  broad  vision  and  imagination  to  dis- 
cern the  road  to  be  traveled  if  we  were  to 
conquer  hunger,  Illiteracy  and  the  economic 
and  social  ills  that  Impede  progress  toward 
the  life  of  dignity,  hope  and  fullness  that 
should  b«  the  birthright  of  every  human 
Ixjm  into  this  world. 

He  was  a  leader  who  sought  the  most  di- 
rect route  in  all  that  pertained  to  reaching 
this  goal.  I  recall  a  courtesy  visit  I  made 
to  the  Department  of  State  shortly  after  my 
arrival  in  Washington,  and  before  I  had  pre- 
sented my  credentials  as  Ambassador.  There 
I  was  Introduced  to  a  group  of  Callfornian 
btislnesamen  and  specialists  who  were  meet- 
ing with  offlcials  to  discuss  the  type  of  pro- 
gram we  have  undertaken  today.  Later. 
wlMn  President  Kennedy  and  Governor 
Brown  were  about  to  announce  the  program, 
the  President  paid  me  the  great  honor  of 
Inviting  me  to  Join  him  and  the  Oovernor 
in  the  proceedings.  He  spoke,  the  Oovernor 
spoke,  both  looked  at  me,  and  I  spoke.  It 
did  not  matter  to  the  President  that  I  had 
not  yet  presented  my  credentials.  He  was 
determined  to  get  the  ball  rolling  In  the 
most  expeditious  manner,  and  that  was  all 
that  mattered. 

8oa\e  10  years  ago.  President  Johnson 
gathered  the  representatives  of  the  Latin 
American  republics  at  the  White  House  and 
told  us  of  his  Intention  to  carry  on  un- 
diminished the  noble  enterprise  begun  by  his 
illustrious  predecessor.  He  made  clear  to  us 
his  own  deep  and  heartfelt  concern  for  the 
prosperity  and  stability  of  the  nations  to 
the  south  and  the  well-being  of  their  peo- 
ples. His  words,  and  the  warmth  and  sin- 
cerity with  which  he  spoke  them,  gave  us 
great  comfort  and  reassurance. 

The  ceremony  in  which  we  have  Just  par- 
ticipated is  the  harbinger  of  a  new  and 
vital  era  in  California -Chilean  relations,  but 
above  all  it  is  the  renewed  confirmation  of 
a  cooperation,  born  of  mutual  esteem  and 
affection  and  a  myriad  similarities,  that  has 
Joined  us  for  many  years  In  a  sununer 
uniquely  intimate  and  complete. 

Cooperation  between  this  beautiful  land 
of  yours  and  my  own  no  less  beautiful  land — 
how  could  it  be  any  less  beautiful  when  it  so 
amazingly  resembles  yours? — is  by  no  means 
new.  It  has  been  almost  an  instinctive  part 
of  us  for  a  century  and  more.  California 
has  left  many  an  indelible  imprint  on  Chile, 
and  the  signs  of  oiur  presence  are  abundant 
among,  you. 


Thirty  thousand  Chileans — a  50th,  no  less, 
of  our  population  of  the  time — surged  Into 
California  in  1848  to  reach  for  the  fabled 
riches  of  your  Gold  Rush.  As  in  the  case  of 
most,  their  dreams  of  wealth  dissolved  into 
disappointment,  but  unlike  many,  they  found 
other  riches  In  this  land  so  like  their  own, 
the  splrlttial  riches  and  satisfactions  of  help- 
ing to  build  a  new,  dynamic  and  Inimitable 
society  in  this  world  of  promise  and  fulfLU- 
m«nt  that  Is  California. 

Many  thousands  of  these  Chileans  re- 
mained in  California  to  cast  their  roots  into 
its  fertile  soil  and  liecome  an  Inseparable 
part  of  its  destiny.  They  built  communi- 
ties, and  In  the  manner  of  exiles  the  world 
over,  gave  them  names  that  evoked  and 
perpetuated  cherished  memories  of  the 
homeland:  Chileclto — "Little  Chile" — Bue- 
naventura Sanchez,  J.  M.  Ramirez.  They 
built  streets  and  avenues,  and  called  them 
Matte.  Bulnes.  Ossa,  Alessandrl,  Valparaiso 
— names  that  vibrate  In  the  history  of 
Chile.  They  built  Sacramento's  first  hospi- 
tal and  they  published  California's  first  pe- 
riodical. 

They  are  still  with  you  and  shall  always 
be  with  you  I  hope,  and  among  the  many 
good  Callfomians  who  proudly  bear  the 
name  of  Gutierrez,  I  am  sure — with  all  due 
apologies  to  Sir  William  Gilbert — that  I 
number  cousins  by  the  dozens,  even  as  do 
so  many  of  my  countrjrmen. 

When  California  was  visited  by  catas- 
trophe In  1906.  it  was  to  be  expected  that 
Chile  should  stand  well  in  the  vanguard  of 
those  who  bore  aid  and  succor  to  your  af- 
flicted citizens.  In  a  like  manner,  when 
Chile  was  scourged  by  earthquakes  ir  1960, 
it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  Cali- 
fornia should  lead  in  extending  the  frater- 
nal hand  that  helped  raise  us  from  disaster. 

One  could  continue  Indefinitely  in  this 
vein,  for  the  many-faceted  cooperation  that 
so  spontaneously  unites  \ib  provides  a  wealth 
of  example  from  which  to  draw.  Let  it 
suffice  to  say  that  rarely,  if  ever,  has  sxich 
an  affinity  and  sympathy  existed  between 
any  two  peoples  as  exists  between  Call- 
fomians and  Chileans. 

We  may  ooofldently  await  great  things 
from  this  comfMtct  Into  which  we  have 
entered  today.  It  opens  to  us  the  wise  coun- 
sel and  technical  advice  of  those  who  have 
given  C«aifomla  its  truly  remarkable  growth 
and  made  it  a  byword  for  initiative  and  prog- 
ress the  world  over.  Because  it  is  the  first  of 
its  kind,  it  can  serve  as  an  incentive  and 
guide  to  other  countries  and  other  States  of 
this  great  Union  In  drawing  closer  the  ties 
of  understanding  and  assistance  that  are 
among  the  firmest  guarantees  of  peace  and 
progress. 

To  help  perpetuate  the  sympathy  and  un- 
derstanding that  for  so  long  has  Joined  us  to 
California,  we  are  arranging  for  an  exhibition 
of  Chilean  contemporary  art  and  of  photo- 
graphs depicting  the  land  and  people  and  life 
of  Chile  at  the  University  of  California  In 
February. 

To  bring  this  compact  and  others  like  It  to 
full  fruition  calls  for  a  realistic  and  objec- 
tive appraisal  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  of 
its  intent  and  accomplishments  and  present 
development,  so  that  we  may  pragmatically 
assess  and  adapt  to  our  needs  the  advantages 
and  olwtacles  which  it  presents. 

We  are  In  the  third  year  of  that  decade 
that  President  Kennedy  hoped  would  t>ecome 
for  our  hemisphere  "a  tribute  to  the  power 
of  the  creative  energies  of  free  men  and 
women,  an  example  to  all  the  world  that  lib- 
erty and  progress  walk  hatul  in  hand."  The 
instrument  of  that  evolution  was  to  be  the 
Alliance  for  Progress,  and  In  this  third  year 
of  Its  existence  Its  Impetus  fluctuates  and  it 
becomes  the  target  of  often  unjust  criticism 
and  unfounded  doubt. 

This  Is  a  far  cry  from  the  hope  and  ewn 
illusion  that  greeted  the  birth  of  the  AlU- 


anc«  3  short  yean  ago.  We  overreacted  then 
in  our  optimism.  Just  as  today  we  too  often 
tend  to  overreact  In  our  pessimism  and 
doubt. 

It  is  Just  as  unrealistic  to  shroud  the 
future  of  the  Alliance  In  gloom  as  it  Is  to 
chant  of  success.  Like  any  work  of  man.  the 
Alliance  has  defects  and  limitations,  but  for 
all  that  It  already  has  given  us  many  hearten- 
ing and  even  impressive  accomplishments. 
These  accomplishments  are  the  product  of 
faith.  Imagination,  and  drive  such  as  have 
produced  our  Chile-California  program.  The 
defects  will  be  corrected  and  we  already  are 
correcting  them,  as  has  been  demonstrated 
by  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Inter-American 
Economic  and  Social  Council  at  SAo  Paulo, 
where  action  was  taken  to  guarantee  the 
greater  efTectlveneas  of  the  Alliance  and 
broader  jMu-tlcipation  by  Latin  America  in  Its 
basic  decisions. 

My  good  friends,  the  AlUanoe  needs  us 
and  our  support,  if  for  no  other  reason  than 
that  the  alternatives  point  to  our  ^"'^vn**** 
destruction.  Let  us  see  in  this  ceremony  in 
which  we  have  participated  today  something 
of  the  true  promise  of  the  Alliance.  Let  us 
realistically  acknowledge  that,  while  time 
is  of  the  essence  in  forging  our  salvation, 
time  must  Inevitably  pass  before  we  are  safe 
on  the  way  to  that  salvation. 

Whether  that  time  Is  shortened  or  not  will 
depend  on  our  common  faith  In  the  Alliance 
and  our  will  to  give  it  of  our  best.  Let  us 
show  that  faith.  Just  as  we  show  faith  in 
our  action  of  today,  an  association  between 
California  and  Chile  that  is  but  a  part  of 
our  larger  Alliaoos. 


The  Aiii«ricaB  Ckaractcr 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

or 

HON.  FRANK  THOMPSON,  JR. 

or  NEW  Jnarr 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday,  December  10.  t9€3 

Mr.  THOMPSON  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
Speaker,  much  will  be  said  and  much  will 
be  written  In  time  to  come  of  the  recent 
event  which  shook  our  Neitlon  and  the 
world.  The  assassination  of  a  President 
Is  a  fearsome  thing,  a  deed  so  monstrous 
that  it  passes  understanding.  Yet  we 
must  make  an  effort  to  do  so.  I  am 
pleased  therefore  to  place  before  the 
House  a  remarkable  address  delivered 
Wednesday  last  in  this  city  by  the  Honor- 
able J.  William  Pulbright,  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations.  I  hope  and 
trust  his  commentary  will  receive  care- 
ful and  thoughtful  attention.  Senator 
FuLBRiGHT's  address  on  "The  American 
Character,"  delivered  before  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Awards  presenta- 
tion luncheon  is  as  follows: 

Thc   AicxxiCAif  CHAaAcm 

(Address  by  Senator  J.  W.  Folbxight,  chair- 
man, U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Rockefeller  Public  Service 
Awards  Presentation  Luncheon,  Shoreham 
Hotel,  Washington.  D.C..  December  5.  1903 ) 

It  is  an  honor  and  a  privilege  for  me  to 
participate  in  this  presentation  of  the  Rocke- 
feller Public  Service  Awards  for  1963.  These 
awards  are  the  highest  and  most  valued 
honor  accorded  by  a  private  source  for 
career  government  service.  The  recipients, 
both  pcwt  and  present,  are  outstanding  pub- 
lic servants  who  have  served  their  country 
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with  intelligence  and  dedication.  We  are  all 
Indebted  to  Mr.  John  D.  Rockefeller  III  for 
making  these  awards  possible  and  to  Prince- 
ton University  for  its  administration  of  the 
award  program  as  a  national  trust. 

I  am  indeed  pleased  to  Join  in  honoring 
the  five  distinguished  award  winners  for 
1963:  Mr.  Weber,  Mr.  Loomis,  Mr.  Marcy.  Mr. 
Wessenauer,  and  Mr.  Astln.  If  I  may  inject 
a  personal  note  I  should  like  to  express  my 
pride  and  pleasure — which  I  know  is  shared 
by  every  member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee — that  one  of  the  winners 
is  Mr.  Carl  Manc(y,  our  committee  chief  of 
staff. 

As  we  mourn  the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, it  is  fitting  that  we  reflect  on  the  char- 
acter of  our  society  and  ask  ourselves 
whether  the  assassination  of  the  President 
was  merely  a  tragic  accident  or  a  manlsfesta- 
tlon  of  some  deeper  falling  in  our  lives  and 
in  our  society. 

It  may  be  that  the  tragedy  was  one  which 
could  have  occurred  anywhere  at  any  time 
to  any  national  leader.  It  may  be  that  the 
cause  lies  wholly  In  the  tormented  brain  of 
the  assassin.  It  may  be  that  the  Nation  as 
a  whole  is  healthy  and  strong  and  entirely 
without  responsibility  for  the  great  misfor- 
tune which  has  befallen  it.  It  would  be 
comforting  to  think  so. 

I  for  one  do  not  think  so,  I  believe  that 
our  society,  though  in  most  respects  decent, 
civilized,  and  humane,  is  not,  and  has  never 
been,  entirely  so.  Our  national  life  both 
past  and  present,  has  also  been  marked  by 
a  baleful  and  Incongruous  strand  of  in- 
tolerance and  vioflence. 

It  is  in  evidence  all  around  ur.  It  is  in 
evidence  in  the  senseless  and  widespread 
crime  that  makes  the  streets  of  our  great 
cities  unsafe.  It  iB  In  evidence  In  the  malice 
and  hatred  of  extremist  political  movements. 
And  it  is  in  evidence  In  the  cruel  bigotry  of 
race  that  leads  to  such  tr.igedles  as  the 
killing  of  N^gro  children  in  a  church  in 
Alabama. 

We  must  ask  ourselves  many  questions 
about  this  element  of  barbarism  in  a  civil- 
ized society.  We  must  ask  ourselves  what  its 
sources  are.  in  history  and  in  human  nature. 
We  must  ask  ourselves  whether  it  is  the 
common  and  Inevitable  condition  of  man  or 
whether  it  can  be  overcome.  And  if  we  Judge 
that  It  can  be  overcome,  we  must  ask  our- 
selves why  we  Americans  have  not  made 
greater  progress  In  doing  so.  We  must  ask 
ourselves  what,  if  anything,  all  this  has  to 
do  with  the  death  of  our  President  Finally, 
and  most  imporUnt.  we  must  ask  ourselves 
what  we  must  do,  and  how  and  when,  to 
overcome  hatred  and  bigotry  and  to  make 
America  as  decent  and  humane  a  society 
as  we  would  like  It  to  be. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  answer  these 
questions.  I  do  suggest,  however,  that  the 
conditions  of  our  time  call  for  a  national 
self-examination  although  the  process  may 
be  a  long  and  dlfBcult  and  painful  one.  I 
further  suggest,  and  most  emphatically,  that 
If  such  a  national  self-examination  Is  to  be 
productive  It  muart;  be  conducted  in  a  spirit 
of  tolerance  rather  than  anger,  serenity 
rather  than  guilt,  and  Christian  charity 
rather  than  crusading  morallsm. 

We  might  begin  our  reflections  about  our- 
selves by  an  examination  of  the  effects  of 
crusading  self-righteousness,  in  the  hUtory 
of  Western  civilization  and  In  our  own  so- 
ciety. 

Moral  absolutism— righteous,  crusading 
and  Intolerant— has  been  a  major  force  in 
the  history  of  Western  civilization.  Whether 
religious  or  political  in  form,  movements  of 
crusading  moralUm  have  played  a  slgnlfl- 
cant  and  usually  destructive  role  in  the 
evolution  of  western  societies.  Such  move- 
ments, regardless  of  the  content  of  their 
doctrines,  have  all  been  marked  by  a  single 
characteristic:  The  absolute  certainty  of 
their  own  truth  sAd  virtue.     Each  has  re- 
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garded  Itself  as  having  an  exclusive  pipeline 
to  heaven,  to  God.  or  to  a  deified  concept  of 
history — or  whatever  is  regarded  as  the  ulti- 
mate soiu-ce  of  truth.  Each  has  regarded 
itself  as  the  chosen  repository  of  truth  and 
virtue  and  each  has  regarded  all  nonbelievers 
as  purveyors  of  falsehood  and  evil. 

Absolutist  movements  are  usually  crtisad- 
ing  movements.  Free  as  they  are  from  any 
element  of  doubt  as  to  their  own  truth  and 
virtue,  they  conceive  themselves  to  have  a 
mission  of  spreading  the  truth  and  destroy- 
ing evil.  They  consider  it  to  be  their  duty 
to  regenerate  mankind,  however  little  it  may 
wish  to  be  regenerated.  The  means  which 
are  used  for  this  purpose,  though  often  harsh 
and  sometimes  barbaric,  are  deemed  to  be 
wholly  Justified  by  the  nobility  of  the  end. 
They  are  Justified  because  the  end  is  abso- 
lute and  there  can  be  no  element  of  doubt 
as  to  its  virtue  and  its  truth. 

Thus  it  is  that  in  the  name  of  noble  pur- 
poses men  have  committed  unspeakable 
acts  of  cruelty  against  one  another.  The 
medieval  Christians  who  burned  heretics 
alive  did  not  do  so  because  they  were  cruel 
and  sadistic;  they  did  It  because  they  wished 
to  exorcise  evil  and  make  men  godly  and 
piu-e.  The  Catholic  and  Protestant  armies 
which  infilcted  upon  Europe  30  years  of 
death  and  destruction  in  the  religious  wars 
of  the  17th  century  did  not  do  so  because 
they  wished  anyone  harm;  on  the  contrary, 
they  did  it  for  the  purpose  of  saving  Chris- 
tendom from  sin  and  damnation. 

In  our  own  time  the  crusading  movements 
have  been  political  rather  than  religious, 
but  their  doctrines  have  been  marked  by  the 
same  conviction  of  absolute  truth  and  the 
same  zeal  to  perpetuate  it.  Thus  the  Ger- 
man Nazis,  with  their  fervent  belief  in  a 
primitive  racial  myth,  murdered  6  million 
Jews  in  their  zeal  to  elevate  mankind  by 
ridding  it  of  a  race  that  they  deemed  venal 
and  inferior.  Similarly,  the  Russian  Com- 
munists under  Stalin,  who  as  DJllas  writes 
was  a  man  capable  of  destroying  nine-tenths 
of  the  hiunau  race  to  make  happy  the  one- 
tenth — killed  millions  of  their  own  people 
and  consigned  countless  others  to  the  slave 
labor  camps  of  Siberia  In  order  to  pave  the 
way  lor  a  society  in  which  all  men  should 
be  equal  and  happy  and  free.  And  the 
Chinese  Communists  of  the  present  are  able 
to  contemplate  with  equanimity  a  nuclear 
war  in  which  hundreds  of  mUlions  would 
be  killed  because  of  their  conviction  that 
such  a  war  would  destroy  capitalism  and 
lead  to  a  higher  and  nobler  civilization. 

The  strand  of  fanaticism  and  violence  has 
been  a  major  one  in  Western  history.  But  it 
has  not  been  the  only  one.  nor  has  it  l>een 
the  dominant  one  in  most  Western  societies. 
The  other  strand  of  Western  civilization, 
conceived  in 'ancient  Greece  and  Rome  and 
revived  In  the  European  age  of  reason,  has 
been  one  of  tolerance  and  moderation,  of 
empiricism  and  practicality.  Its  doctrine 
has  been  democracy,  a  radically  different 
kind  of  doctrine  whose  one  absolute  is  the 
denial  of  absolutes  and  of  the  messianic 
spirit.  The  core  of  the  democratic  idea  is 
the  element  of  doubt  as  to  the  ability  of 
any  man  or  any  movement  to  perceive  ulti- 
mate Uuth.  Accordingly,  it  has  fostered 
societies  In  which  the  individual  is  left  free 
to  pursue  truth  and  virtue  as  he  imperfect- 
ly perceives  them,  with  due  regard  for  the 
right  of  every  other  Individual  to  pursue  a 
different,  and  quite  possibly  superior,  set 
of  values. 

Democratic  societies  have  by  no  means 
been  free  of  self-righteousness  and  the  cru- 
sading spirit.  On  the  contrary,  they  have 
at  times  engaged  in  great  crusades  to  spread 
the  gospel  of  their  own  Ideology.  Indeed,  no 
democratic  nation  has  been  more  susceptible 
to  this  tendency  than  the  United  States, 
which  in  the  past  generation  has  fought  one 
war  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 
another   to   achieve   nothing   less   than   the 


unconditional  surrender  of  its  enemies,  and 
even  now  finds  it  possible  to  consider  the 
plausibility  of  total  victory  over  communlsni 
In  a  thermonuclear  war. 

It  is  clear  that  democratic  nations  are  sus- 
ceptible to  dogmatism  and  the  crusading 
spirit.  The  point,  however,  is  that  this  sus- 
ceptibility is  not  an  expression  but  a  denial 
of  the  democratic  spirit.  When  a  free  nation 
embarks  upon  a  crusade  for  democracy,  it  Is 
caught  up  in  the  impossible  contradiction  of 
trying  to  use  force  to  make  men  free.  The 
dogmatic  and  crusading  spirit  In  free  societies 
is  an  antidemocratic  tendency,  a  lingering 
vestige  of  the  strand  of  dogmatism  and  vio- 
lence In  the  Western  heritage. 

Although  no  Western  nation  has  complete- 
ly dispelled  the  absolutist  spirit  of  the  cru- 
sades and  the  religious  wars,  some  have  been 
more  successful  than  others.  The  most  suc- 
cessful of  all.  I  believe — at  least  among  those 
nations  which  have  had  an  important  impact 
on  the  world  beyond  their  own  frontiers — has 
been  England.  For  a  number  of  complex 
historical  reasons,  while  most  of  Europe  re^ 
mained  under  absolute  monarchs  and  an 
absolute  church,  England  evolved  very  grad- 
ually into  a  pluralistic  society  under  a  con- 
stitutional government.  By  the  time  of  the 
establishment  of  the  English  colonies  in  the 
New  World,  the  evolution  toward  constitu- 
tional democracy  was  well  advanced.  The 
process  quickly  took  hold  in  the  North  Amer- 
ican colonies  and  their  evolution  toward 
democracy  outspaced  that  of  the  mother 
country.  This  was  the  basic  heritage  of 
America — a  heritage  of  tolerance,  modera- 
tion, and  individual  lilierty  that  was  im- 
planted from  the  very  beginnings  of  Exiro- 
pean  settlement  in  the  New  World.  America 
has  quite  rightly  been  called  a  nation  that 
was  born  free. 

There  came  also  to  the  New  World  the  Puri- 
tans, a  minor  group  in  England  who  became 
a  major  force  in  American  life.    Their  reli- 
gion was  Calvinism,  an  absolutist  faith  with 
a  stern  moral  code  promising  salvation  for 
the  few  and  damnation  for  the  many.    The 
intolerant,  witch-hunting  Piu-itanlsm  of  17th 
century  Massachusetts  was  not  a  major  re- 
ligious movement  in  America.    It  eventually 
became  modified  and  as  a  source  of  ethical 
standards   made   a   worthy   contribution   to 
American    life.      But    the    Pvu-itan    way    of 
thinking,   harsh   and   Intolerant,  permeated 
the  political  and  economic  life  of  the  country 
and  became  a  major  secular  force  in  America. 
Coexisting  uneasily  with  our  English  herit- 
age of  tolerance  and  moderation,  the  Puri- 
tan way  of  thinking  has  injected  an  abso- 
lutist   strand     into     American     thought — a 
strand  of  stern  morallsm  in  our  public  poli- 
cy and  In  our  standards  of  personal  behavior. 
The  Puritan  way  of  thinking  has  had  a 
powerful  impact  on  our  foreign  policy.     It 
is  reflected  in  our  traditional  vaciUation  be- 
tween self-righteous  isolation  and  total  in- 
volvement and  in  our  attitude  toward  foreign 
policy  as  a  series  of  idealistic  crusades  rather 
than  as  a  continuing  defense  of  the  national 
interest.     It  is  reflected  in  some  of  the  most 
notaUe  events  of   our  history:    in  the    un- 
necessary war  with  Spain,  which  was  spurred 
by  an  idealistic  fervor  to  liberate  Cuba  and 
ended  with  our  making  Cuba  an  American 
protectorate;  in  the  war  of  1917,  which  began 
with  a  national  commitment  to  "make  the 
world  sale  for  democracy"  and  ended  with 
our  repudiation  of  our  own  blueprint  for  a 
world  order  of  peace  and  law;  In  the  radical 
pacifism  of  the  Interwar  years  which  ended 
with  our  total  Involvement  in  a  conflict  in 
which  our  proclaimed  objective  of  "uncon- 
ditional surrender"  was  flnally  achieved  by 
dropping  atomic  bombs  on  Hiroshima  and 
Nagasaki. 

Throughout  the  20th  century  American 
foreign  policy  has  been  caught  up  in  the  in- 
herent contradiction  between  otir  English 
heritage   of    tolerance    and    accommodation 
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and  our  Purlt&n  heritage  of  crusading  right- 
eou«neM.  This  contradiction  Ls  strikingly 
Illustrated  by  the  policy  at  President  Wilson 
in  World  War  I.  In  1914  be  called  upon  the 
American  people  to  be  neutral  In  thought  as 
well  as  In  their  actions;  In  early  1917,  when 
the  United  States  was  still  neutral,  he  called 
upon  the  belligerents  to  compromise  their 
differences  and  accept  a  "peace  without  vic- 
tory;" but  In  the  spring  of  1918.  when  the 
United  States  had  been  Involved  In  the  war 
foe  a  year,  he  perceived  only  one  possible 
response  to  the  challenge  of  Germany  In  the 
wmr:  "Force,  force  to  the  ultmost,  force 
without  stint  or  limit,  the  righteous  and 
trlvunphant  force  which  shall  make  right 
the  law  of  the  world,  and  cast  every  selfish 
domlnlob  down  In  the  dust." 

The  danger  of  any  crusading  movement 
Issues  from  Its  presumption  of  absolute 
truth.  If  the  prenilse  Is  valid,  then  all  else 
follows.  If  we  know,  with  absolute  and  un- 
challengeable certainty,  that  a  political  lead- 
er is  traitorous,  or  that  he  Is  embarked  upon 
a  ootirse  of  certain  ruin  for  the  Nation,  then 
it  is  our  right,  indeed  our  duty,  to  carry  our 
opposition  beyond  constitutional  means  and 
to  remove  him  by  force  or  even  murder.  The 
premise,  however.  Is  not  valid.  We  do  not 
know,  nor  can  we  know,  with  absolute  cer- 
tainty that  those  who  disagree  with  Ma  are 
wrong.  We  are  human  and  therefore  fallible, 
and  being  fallible,  we  cannot  escape  the 
element  of  doubt  as  to  our  own  opinions  and 
convictions.  TTils.  I  believe,  is  the  core  of 
tiM  democratic  spirit.  When  we  acknowl- 
edge ova  own  fallibility,  tolerance,  and  com- 
promise become  possible  and  fanaticism 
becomes  absurd. 

Before  I  comment  on  recent  events.  It  is 
necessary  to  mention  another  major  factor 
in  the  shaping  of  the  American  national 
character.  That  factor  Is  the  experience 
of  the  frontier,  the  building  of  a  great  na- 
tion out  of  a  vast  wilderness  in  the  course  of 
a  single  century.  The  frontier  experience 
taught  us  the  great  value  of  individual  ini- 
tiative and  self-reliance  in  the  development 
of  our  resources  and  of  our  national  econ- 
omy. But  the  individualism  of  the  frontier, 
largely  vmtempered  by  social  and  legal  re- 
straints, has  also  had  an  important  influ- 
ence on  our  political  life  and  on  our  personal 
relations.  It  has  generated  impatience  with 
the  compex  and  tedious  procedures  of  law 
and  glorified  the  virtues  of  direct  individual 
action.  It  has  Instilled  In  us  an  easy  famil- 
iarity with  violence  and  vigilante  Justice. 
In  the  romanticized  form  in  which  it  per- 
meates the  television  and  other  mass  media, 
the  mythology  of  the  frontier  conveys  the 
message  that  killing  a  man  Is  not  bad  as 
long  as  you  don't  shoot  him  in  the  back,  that 
violence  is  only  reprehensible  when  Its  pur- 
pose Is  bad  and  that  In  fact  It  Is  commend- 
able and  glorious  when  It  is  perpetrated  by 
good  men  for  a  good  purpose. 

The  murder  of  the  accused  assassin  of 
President  Kennedy  is  a  shocking  example  of 
the  spirit  of  vigilante  Justice.  Compounding 
one  crime  with  another,  this  act  has  denied 
the  accused  individual  of  one  of  the  most 
basic  rights  of  a  civilized  society:  The  right 
to  a  fair  trial  under  established  procedures 
ot  law.  No  less  shocking  are  the  widespread 
expressions  of  sympathy  and  approval  for  the 
act  of  the  man  who  killed  the  accused  as- 
sassin. Underlying  these  expressions  of  ap- 
proval Is  an  assumption  that  it  is  not  killing 
that  is  bad  but  only  certain  kinds  of  killing, 
that  •■  is  proper  and  even  praiseworthy  for 
a  citizen  to  take  Justice  into  his  own  hands 
when  he  deems  his  purpose  to  be  a  Just  one 
or  a  righteous  act  of  vengeance.  This  at- 
titude is  a  prescription  for  anarchy.  Put 
into  general  practice,  it  would  do  far  more 
to  destroy  the  fabric  of  a  free  society  than 
the  evils  which  it  purports  to  redress. 

The  mythology  of  the  frontier,  the  moral 
absolutism  of  our  Puritan  heritage,  and  of 
course,  other  factors  which  I  have  not  men- 


tioned, have  injected  a  strand  of  intolerance 
and  violence  into  Anierlcan  life.  This  vio- 
lent tendency  lies  beneath  the  surface  of  an 
orderly,  law-abiding,  democratic  society,  but 
not  far  beneath  the  surface.  When  times 
are  normal,  when  the  country  Is  prosperoxis 
at  home  and  secure  in  Its  foreign  relations, 
our  violent  and  Intolerant  tendencies  re- 
main quiescent  and  we  are  able  to  conduct 
aui  affairs  in  a  rational  and  orderly  man- 
ner. But  in  times  of  crisis,  foreign  or  do- 
mestic, our  underlying  irrationality  breaks 
through  to  become  a  dangerous  and  disrup- 
tive force  in  our  national  life. 

Since  World  War  II  times  have  not  been 
normal;  they  are  not  normal  now.  nor  are 
they  likely  to  be  for  as  far  into  the  future  as 
we  can  see.  In  this  era  of  nuclear  weapons 
and  cold  war,  we  live  with  constant  crises 
and  the  continuing  and  Inunedlate  danger 
of  incineration  by  hydrogen  bombs.  We  are 
a  people  who  have  faced  dangers  before  but 
we  have  always  been  able  to  overcome  thMn 
by  direct  and  immediate  action.  Now  we 
are  confronted  with  dangers  vastly  greater 
than  we  or  any  other  nation  has  ever  before 
known  and  we  see  no  end  to  them  and  no 
solutions  to  them.  Nor  are  there  any  solu- 
tions. There  are  only  possibilities,  limited, 
intermittent,  and  ambiguous,  to  alleviate  the 
dangers  of  our  time.  For  the  rest,  we  have 
no  choice  but  to  try  to  live  with  the  un- 
solved problems  of  a  revolutionary  world. 

Under  these  conditions,  it  Is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising that  the  underlying  tendencies  to- 
ward violence  and  crusading  self-righteous- 
ness have  broken  through  the  surface  and 
become  a  virulent  force  in  the  life  and  poli- 
tics of  the  p>ostwar  era.  They  have  not  thus 
far  been  the  dominant  force  because  the 
Nation  has  been  able  to  draw  on  the  con- 
siderable resources  of  wisdom.  p«tlence,  and 
Judgment  which  are  the  core  of  our  national 
heritage  and  character.  The  dominance  of 
reason,  however,  has  been  tenuous  and  in- 
secure and  on  a  number  of  occasions  In  these 
years  of  crisis  we  have  come  close  to  letting 
our  passions  shape  critical  decisions  of  policy. 

American  politics  in  the  postwar  period  has 
been  characterized  by  a  vlriilent  debate  be- 
tween those  who  counsel  patience  and  reason 
and  those  who,  in  their  fear  and  passion, 
seem  ever  ready  to  plunge  the  Nation  into 
conflict  abroad  and  witch  bunts  at  home. 
As  the  years  of  crisis  have  gone  on,  the  poll- 
tics  of  the  Nation  have  been  poisoned  by  the 
increasingly  irresponsible  charges  of  those 
zealots  who,  as  President  Kennedy  would 
have  said  In  his  undelivered  Dallas  speech, 
assume  that  "words  will  suffice  without  weap- 
ons, that  vltup>eratlon  is  as  good  as  victory, 
and  that  peace  is  a  sign  of  weakness." 

The  voices  of  suspicion  and  hate  have  been 
heard  throughout  the  land.  They  were  heard 
a  decade  ago,  when  statesmen,  private  citi- 
zens, and  even  high-ranking  members  of  the 
Armed  Forces  were  charged  with  treason,  sub- 
version, and  communism,  because  they  had 
disagreed  with  or  somehow  displeased  the 
Senator  from  Wisconsin,  Mr.  McCarthy.  They 
are  heard  today  when  extremist  groups  do 
not  hesitate  to  call  a  former  President  or  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States  a  traitor 
and  a  Communist.  They  are  heard  In  the 
mall  which  U.S.  Senators  receive  almost 
dally  charging  them  with  communism  or 
treason  because  they  voted  for  the  foreign 
aid  bill  or  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 

If  I  may,  I  should  like  to  read  a  section 
of  a  letter  which  I  recently  received  from  a 
person  called  John  Haller  of  Greenville,  Pa., 
who  writes  on  stationery  carrying  the  letter- 
head. "In  Defense  of  the  Constitution."  The 
letter  Is  not  atypical.  It  reads,  in  part,  as 
follows : 

"Just  heard  on  the  ne<ps  that  you  are  de- 
fending the  wheat  sale  to  Russia  and  are  for 
giving  them  credit  at  the  American  tax- 
payers (')  expense. 

"For  some  time  now  I  have  been  check- 
ing your  record  and  find  that  you   would 


make  a  better  Communist  than  you  make 
an  American.  Any  proposals  that  would 
protect  America  or  our  free-enterprise  sys- 
tem are  opposed  by  you  and  any  proposals 
that  would  help  our  enemies  are  given  your 
wholehearted  support.  Tour  famous  mem- 
orandum is  a  disgrace  and  you  are  a  traitor 
to  the  Constitution." 

This  malice  and  hatred  which  have  become 
a  part  of  our  politics  cannot  be  dinniSMd 
as  the  normal  excesses  of  a  basically  healthy 
society.  They  have  become  far  too  com- 
mon. They  are  beyond  the  pcde  of  normal 
political  controversy  in  which  honest  men 
challenge  each  other's  Judgment  and  opin- 
ions but  not  each  other's  motives  and  integ- 
rity. The  excesses  of  the  extremists  in  our 
oountry  have  created  an  intolerable  situa- 
tion in  which  we  must  all  guard  our  words 
and  the  expression  of  an  unorthodox  point  of 
view  is  an  extraordinary  act  of  courage. 

It  was  in  this  prevailing  atmosphere  of 
suspicion  and  hate  that  the  murder  of  the 
President  was  spawned,  whatever  its  im'-< 
mediate  causes  may  have  been.  In  an  at- 
mosphere in  which  dissent  can  be  regarded 
as  treason,  in  which  violence  is  glorified  and 
romanticized,  in  which  direct  action  is 
widely  preferred  to  Judicial  action  as  a  means 
of  redressing  grievances,  assassination  is 
not  really  a  radical  departure  from  accept- 
able behavior.  As  Chief  Justice  Warren  said 
in  his  eulogy  of  President  Kennedy:  "What 
moved  some  misguided  wretch  to  do  this 
horrible  deed  may  never  be  known  to  us, 
but  we  do  know  that  such  acts  are  com- 
monly stimulated  by  the  forces  of  hatred  and 
malevolence,  such  as  today  are  eating  their 
way  into  the  bloodstream  of  American  life." 
What  is  to  be  done?  What  must  we  do 
to  overcome  hatred  and  bigotry  in  our  na- 
tional life? 

For  a  start,  we  can  call  forth  the  basic 
decency  of  America  in  the  wake  of  the 
tragedy  which  has  befallen  us.  Again,  in 
the  words  of  the  Chief  Justice : 

"If  we  really  love  this  country;  if  we  truly 
love  Justice  and  mercy;  If  we  fervently  want 
to  make  this  Nation  better  for  those  who  are 
to  follow  us,  we  can  at  least  abjure  the 
hatred  that  consumes  people,  the  false  accu- 
sations that  divide  us,  and  the  bitterness  that 
begets  violence. 

"Is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  the  martyr- 
dom of  our  beloved  President  might  even 
soften  the  hearts  of  those  who  would  them- 
selves recoil  from  assassination,  but  who  do 
not  shrink  from  spreading  the  venom  which 
kindles  thoughts  of  it  in  others?" 

It  is  to  t>e  hoped,  profoundly  to  be  hoped, 
that  there  will  be  some  redemption  for  the 
death  of  our  President.  That  redemption 
could  issue  from  a  national  revulsion  against 
extremism  and  violence,  from  a  calling  forth 
of  the  basic  decency  and  humanity  of  Amer- 
ica to  heal  the  wounds  of  divisiveness  and 
hate.  We  will,  and  should,  continue  to  have 
controversy  and  debate  in  our  public  life. 
But  we  can  reshape  the  character  of  our  con- 
troversies and  conduct  them  as  the  honest 
differences  of  honest  men  in  quest  of  a  con- 
sensus. We  can  come  to  recognize  that  those 
who  disagree  with  us  are  not  necessarily 
attacking  us  but  only  our  opinions  and  Ideas. 
Above  all,  we  must  maintain  the  element  of 
doubt  as  to  our  own  convictions,  recognizing 
that  it  was  not  given  to  any  man  to  per- 
ceive ultimate  truth  and  that,  however  un- 
likely it  may  seem,  there  may  in  fact  be 
truth  or  merit  in  the  views  of  those  who  dis- 
agree with  us. 

On  another  level,  we  must  do  more  than 
we  are  now  doing  in  the  way  of  organized 
public  effort  to  explore  the  depths  of  hu- 
man motivation.  We  must  learn  more  than 
we  now  know  about  the  pathological  roots 
and  the  therapeutic  treatment  of  violence 
and  unreasoning  passion  in  human  be- 
havior. "Passions,"  writes  Eric  Hoffer, 
"usually  have  their  roots  in  that  which  is 
blemished,  crippled.  Incomplete  and  Insecure 
within  us.    Tht  passionate  attitude  is  less 
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a  response  to  stimuli  from  without  than  an 
emanation  of  an  Inner  dissatisfaction."  »  We 
must  seek  the  means,  in  our  homes  and  in 
our  schools  and  in  ccKnmunlty  programs  of 
mental  health,  of  overcoming  that  which  is 
crippled.  Incomplete,  and  Insecure  within 
us  and  of  bringing  meaning,  fulfillment,  and 
dignity  Into  the  lives  of  all  Americans. 

Furthermore,  if  we  are  to  overcome  vio- 
lence aiKl  bigotry  in  our  national  life,  we 
must  alter  some  of  the  basic  assumptions  of 
American  life  and  politics.  We  must  rec- 
ognize that  the  secular  pxu-ltonlsm  which  we 
have  practiced,  with  its  principles  of  ab- 
solute good,  absolute  evil,  and  Intolerance  of 
dissent,  has  been  an  obstacle  to  the  practice 
of  democracy  at  home  and  the  conduct  of 
an  effective  foreign  policy.  We  must  rec- 
ognise that  the  romanticized  cult  of  the 
frontier,  with  Its  glorification  of  violence 
and  of  unrestrained  Individualism,  Is  a  child- 
ish and  dangerous  anachronism  in  a  nation 
which  carries  the  responsibUlty  of  the 
leadership  of  the  free  world  in  the  nuclear 
age. 

Finally,  we  must  revive  and  strengthen 
the  central  core  of  our  national  heritage, 
which  Is  the  legacy  of  liberty,  tolerance,  and 
moderation  that  came  to  us  from  the 
ancient  world  through  a  thousand  years  of 
English  history  and  three  centuries  of  dem- 
ocratic evolution  In  North  America.  It  Is 
this  historic  legacy  which  Is  the  best  and 
the  strongest  of  our  endowments.  It  Is  our 
projjer  task  to  atxengthen  and  cultivate  It 
in  the  years  ahead.  If  we  do  so.  patienUy 
and  faithfully,  we  may  arrive  before  too  long 
at  a  time  when  the  voices  of  hate  will  no 
longer  be  heard  In  our  land  and  the  death 
of  our  President  wlU  be  redeemed 
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EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  ROBERT  DOLE 

or    KANSAS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATTVES 

Tuesday.  December  10. 1963 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  foUow- 
Ing  Is  my  statement  before  the  U.S. 
Tariff  Commission,  December  10.  1963, 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  other  Mem- 
bers: 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  appearing  here  today 
on  behalf  of  the  livestock  Industry  generally, 
and  specifically  on  behalf  of  the  thousands 
of  Kansas  farmers  who  have  a  valid  "beef" 
concerning  our  present  beef  import  policy. 

Just  last  week  our  Government  raised 
tariffs  on  Imports  of  brandy,  trucks,  and  cer- 
tain starch  items:  for  example,  brandy  valued 
at  more  than  $9  a  gallon  in  containers  of 
not  more  than  1  gallon,  were  raised  from 
$1.25  a  gallon  to  |5.  The  tariff  on  trucks 
valued  at  $1,000  ot  more  was  raised  from  8'<, 
to  25  percent,  and  I  might  point  out  that 
more  trucks  are  used  by  farmers  than  any 
other  group  I  kno«r  of.  This  action  Is  to  be 
cwnmended  and  mentioned  primarily  to 
point  up  the  unfavorable  situation  the  cattle 
producer  Is  faced  with. 

During  1963  particularly,  the  American 
cattle  industry  has  suffered  drastically  be- 
cause of  reduced  prices,  particularly  involv- 
ing cattle  In  the  feedlots  of  the  farm  belt. 
To  a  large  extent  depressed  livestock  markets 
are  a  result  of  rising  foreign  imports  of  live 
cattle  and  finished  beef  products.  Farmers, 
livestock  organizations,  members  of  the  busi- 
ness community,  and  Members  of  Congress 
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representing  areas  of  the  Nation  where  live- 
stock Is  a  major  source  of  Income,  are  in- 
creasingly alarmed  over  this  situation,  which 
is  steadily  worsening. 

Kansas  ranks  fourth  in  the  Nation  in  cat- 
tle popxilation.  with  more  than  B  million  head 
of  cattle  as  of  January  1,  1963.  Farmers  in 
my  district,  as  in  other  areas,  have  gone  Into 
the  livestock  business  as  a  necessary  means 
of  bolstering  shrinking  incomes  from  the 
production  of  wheat  and  feed  grains.  West- 
ern Kansas,  particularly,  is  not  suited  to  a 
wide  diversity  In  producUon  of  crops,  and 
much  of  It  is  often  referred  to  as  a  "one  crop 
area"  due  to  a  lack  of  rainfaU  and  a  limited 
growing  season.  Forage  crops  can  be  suc- 
cessfully raised,  hence  many  farmers  have 
been  feeding  from  80  to  40  head,  to  as  many 
as  300  to  400  head,  of  cattle. 

Today  in  America  there  are  nearly  4  million 
farms,  and  2.6  million  of  them  have  livestock. 
Over  1  bUllon  acres  of  land  are  Involved  in 
pasture,  either  permanent  or  temporary. 
The  growing  cattle  industry  has  made  a  sub- 
stantial contribution  toward  holding  down 
the  surpluses  in  feed  grains,  as  millions  of 
bushels  are  consumed  on  farms  where  grown. 
The  seriousness  of  depressed  cattle  prices 
on  the  farm  economy,  and  in  fact  the  econ- 
omy generally,  can  be  inunediately  seen  when 
the  loss  i>er  head  is  estimated  to  be  as  hlKh 
as  $30. 

Cattle  prices  have  continued  to  drop  stead- 
ily for  a  year  now.  Choice  cattle  that  were 
commanding  a  price  of  $30  per  hundred- 
weight a  year  ago  brought  $22  during  the 
current  month  of  December.  These  declines 
In  fat  cattle  prices  have  been  refiected  also  in 
the  prices  of  "feeders "  which  have  dropped 
from  $3  to  $4  per  hundredweight  over  the 
same  time.  In  the  E)ecember  7  issue  of  the 
Drovers  Telegram  it  was  stated: 

"Local  prices  of  $21.20  past  week  is  lowest 
since  May  1957.  and  $4.54  below  the  1963 
high.  Slumping  fat  cattle  markets  the  past 
week  dropped  the  average  price  on  slaughter 
steers  at  Kansas  City  to  the  lowest  level  in 
more  than  6  years.  Losses  of  $1.00  or  more 
suffered  in  the  local  trade  the  past  5  days 
tiunbled  the  average  price  on  beef  steers  to 
$21.20  a  hundred  pounds,  lowest  weekly 
figure  here  since  May  of  1967.  The  price 
compared  with  $22.01  last  week  and  $26.98 
the  corresponding  week  in  1962." 

Some  officials  in  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture have  attributed  reduced  prices  pri- 
martly  to  heavy  markeUngs,  but  we  cannot 
disregard  unprecedented  beef  imports  the 
last  3  years  have  been  a  major  factor.  In 
1961  imports  totaled  nearly  1.3  billion 
pounds,  in  1962  nearly  1.5  bUlion  pounds, 
and  it  is  estimated  they  will  reach 
almost  2  billion  pounds  in  1963.  Today 
nearly  11  percent  of  the  beef  consumed  in 
the  United  States  is  imported  from  Australia, 
New  Zealand,  ArgenUna,  and  other  countries! 
On  November  18,  1963,  I  introduced  HJR. 
9145  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to  per- 
mit imposition  of  Increased  duties  on  cattle, 
beef,  and  veal  Imported  In  excess  of  realistic 
and  reasonable  annual  quotas.  In  recent - 
years  duties  on  beef  have  been  reduced  about 
50  percent,  and  prompt  steps  must  be  taken 
to  avoid  chaotic  conditions  in  a  vital  indus- 
try. As  stated  by  A.  G.  Pickett,  secretary. 
Kansas  Uvestock  Commission,  in  a  letter  to 
the  Office  of  the  Special  RepresenUtlve  for 
Trade  NegotiaUons : 

"In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  UJ3.  tariffs 
offer  little  or  no  protection  to  the  live- 
stock and  meat  industry,  records  show 
that  other  countries  have  not  only  main- 
tained but  have  Increased  their  import 
duties,  as  well  as  using  other  import  con- 
trols. 

"The  American  livestock  producer  is  will- 
ing to  compete  on  a  fair  and  equitable 
basis  but  with  the  VS.  cost  of  production 
much  higher  than  costs  in  our  importing  na- 
tions, and  with  these  nations  maintaining 
relatively  high  Import  controls,  he  realizes 


that  he  is  at  a  disadvantege.  Producers  In 
this  country  feel  that  our  tariffs  and  trade 
policies  are  permitting  this  country  to  be- 
come a  dumping  ground  for  world  suppUes 
of  meat,  and  particularly  beef." 

USDA  officials  now  recognize  Imports  are 
having  an  adverse  effect  on  cattle  prices, 
thoxigh  they  seek  to  minimize  the  sltuaUon 
by  stating  the  numbers  of  Uve  catUe  coming 
into  the  country  are  not  significant,  but 
admit  most  1963  imports  have  been  in  the 
form  of  frozen  and  canned  beef;  in  fact,  81 
percent  was  boneless  frozen  beef,  and  14  per- 
cent canned  beef.  It  Is  difficult  for  farmers, 
or  anyone  else,  to  understand  how  imported 
live  cattle  compete  with  our  cattle  producers, 
but  that  the  finished  meat  products  do  not. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  by  USDA  officials 
that  cows  imported  and  used  for  beef  used  in 
hamburger  and  hot  dogs  do  not  significantly 
affect  domestic  prices. 

The  livestock  Industry  Is  known  through- 
out the  history  of  our  coxmtry  for  its  inde- 
pendent spirit.  Cattlemen  prtde  themselves 
on  being  rugged  Individualists  and  fear  Gov- 
ernment programs  which  could  ultimately 
encompass  them,  and  because  of  this  spirit 
they  have  remained  free  from  governmental 
control  or  direction. 

Now  that  cattlemen  ask  their  Government 
to  protect  their  Industry  against  unwarranted 
imports  of  beef,  some  are  saying  the  Indtistry 
is  asking  for  a  subsidy,  a  form  of  price  sup- 
port, or  even  an  indirect  Government  pay- 
ment. This  attitude  "begs"  the  question  and 
is  an  insult  to  the  Intfegrity  of  this  great 
industry. 

Tariffs  are  as  old  as  our  country  and  have 
played  a  major  role  in  our  industrial  develop- 
ment. Tariffs  are.  In  many  cases,  a  necessary 
facet  of  oiM-  way  of  life  and  our  economy 
would  suffer  without  them.  Is  It  un-Amer- 
ican to  protect  this  American  industry  rather 
than  uae  it  as  a  pawn  in  foreign  decisions? 

Something  must  be  done  inunediately  to 
avert  disaster  to  thousands  of  our  farmers. 
The  lu'gency  cannot  be  overemphasized,  and 
I  respectfully  request  prompt  action  to  raise 
tariffs  to  the  level  necessary  to  protect  a  great 
American  Indtistry.  The  Kansas  Livestock 
Association  very  properly  suggests  "a  system 
of  quotas  be  established  based  on  average 
imports  over  a  long  period  of  time.  This 
system  of  quotas  should  be  accompanied  by 
substantial  increases  in  oiu:  import  duties. 
We  feel  It  is  only  fair  to  the  livestock  in- 
dustry that  our  import  duties  at  least  equal 
those  of  our  competitive  Importing  nations. 
This  plan  would  give  importing  countries 
access  to  our  markets  on  a  competitive  basis." 

Thank  you,  Mr.  Chairman. 


Nuclear  Ship  ""President  Kennedy^:  Sym- 
bol of  America  of  the  Fature 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  GEORGE  P.  MILLER 

or    CALlrORNlA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Tuesday.  December  10. 1963 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  some  3  weeks  ago  an  outstand- 
ing, dedicated,  and  I  must  say,  much  too 
modest  Member  of  this  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, presented  an  important  ad- 
dress before  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Society  of  Naval  Architects  and  Marine 
Engineers  in  New  York  on  November  15 
1963. 

At  that  time  our  distinguished  col- 
league from  North  Carolina.  Hkrbert  C. 
Bonner,  delivered  a  message  that  should 
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be  read  and  taken  to  heart  by  all  Ameri- 
cans. As  he  gave  a  balanced  and  reason- 
able analysis  of  our  present  depressed 
maritime  situation,  he  called  for  con- 
structive action  and  reappraisal  by  all 
concerned. 

Even  as  he  was  critical  of  the  lagging 
pace  of  our  liner  replacement  program, 
the  lack  of  constructive  developments  in 
tramp  and  domestic  shipping,  our  nu- 
clear ship  project  and  our  treatment  of 
superliner  legislation,  he  was  calling  for 
more  appreciation  of  our  needs  and  the 
actions  to  satisfy  them. 

I  applaud  and  heartily  endorse  his 
criticism  and  his  call  for  action.  The 
surest  way  for  us  to  become  second-rate 
in  this  world  Is  to  continue  to  allow  our 
decline  at  sea. 

Herb  Bonner  has  fought  the  odds  of 
ignorance  over  the  years  of  his  chair- 
manship of  an  important,  but  little  ap- 
preciated, committee  since  January  of 
^  1955.  Indeed,  his  influence  has  been  ap- 
plied in  all  the  years  since  he  became  a 
member  of  the  committee  upon  his  ar- 
rival in  Congress  in  1940.  He  knows 
whereof  he  speaks. 

I  have  had  the  honor  of  serving  on  the 
Merchant  Marine  Conmiittee  with  its 
distinguished  chairman.  I  have  also 
served  on  the  Armed  Services  Committee. 
Prom  those  vantage  points  one  learns 
the  essentiality  of  national  seapower — 
the  vital  importance  of  strength  at  sea 
in  all  its  aspects.  Military,  commercial, 
and  scientific— these  are  fields  in  which 
we  must  be  able  to  stand  on  our  own 
without  dependence  upon  others.  Su- 
premacy at  sea  is  as  important  as  su- 
premacy in  space. 

So  I  earnestly  commend  to  this  House 
a  careful  reading  of  his  thoughtful  re- 
marks on  the  state  of  our  merchant 
marine  today,  his  criticism,  and  his  sug- 
gestions for  future,  but  careful  action. 

In  his  well-reasoned  speech  to  the  dis- 
tinguished group  of  maritime  techni- 
cians, he  expressed  his  belief  that  there 
is  a  continuing  need  for  large  passenger 
ships  under  the  American  flag.  He 
called  for  review  of  our  need  for  ships 
that  will  express  the  American  ideal 
around  the  world— ships  that  would 
serve  the  practical  purposes  of  being 
available  for  use  if  we  should  ever  again 
•  have  need  for  dependable,  massive  mili- 
tary support  to  follow  initial  airlift  to 

any  of  the  trouble  spots  of  the  future 

ships  capable  of  efficiently  maintaining 
the  flow  of  fighting  men  to  the  beach- 
heads in  a  continuous  pipeline  of 
strength. 

I  agree.  i 

And  I  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  urge  that  the  superliner  legislation 
that  passed  the  Congress  so  overwhelm- 
ingly in  the  previous  administration  be 
reveiwed,  and  reenacted  if  necessary,  to 
provide  for  a  few  outstanding  passenger 
vessels  imder  the  American  flag  for 
operation  in  those  ocean  services  where 
there  is  a  great  and  growing  demand  for 
sea  travel. 

In  the  vanguard  of  such  a  program  I 
urge  the  immediate  study  of  the  design 
of  a  ship  which  would  know  no  peer  for 
the  foreseeable  future,  powered  by  nu- 
clear energy,  economically  feasible  for 
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regular  service  in  the  transpacific  and 
capable  of  round-the-world  operation. 

I  would  name  this  ship  Nuclear  Ship 
President  Kennedy. 

I  can  think  of  no  more  fitting  tribute 
to  the  man  who  has  left  us  with  such 
tragic  suddenness,  who,  despite  his 
youthful  years,  has  been  called  the  First 
Citizen  of  the  World. 

Congressman  Bonner's  careful  analy- 
sis of  where  we  stand,  why,  and  where 
we  should  go  to  strengthen  our  seaborne 
posture  follows: 

RzMACKs  or  Hon.  Herbert  C.  Bonner, 
Democrat,  of  North  Caxouna,  Chairjcam! 
Committee  on  Merchant  Marine  and 
Fisheries,  House  or  Representatives,  Be- 
fore Annual  Meeting  or  Society  or  Naval 
Architects  and  Marine  Engineers  at 
Waldorf-Astoria  Hotel,  New  York,  Fri- 
day, November  16,  1963 

Admiral  James,  members  of  the  Society  of 
Naval  Architects  and  Marine  Engineers,  hon- 
ored guests,  ladles,  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
highly  honored  to  be  your  guest  speaker  here 
tonight  at  the  high  point  of  the  Vlst  annual 
meeting  of  this  outstanding  society,  com- 
posed of  the  leading  representatives  of  all 
the  segments  which.  In  combination,  create 
the  hard  core  of  total  American  seapower. 
I  am  tremendously  impressed  by  the  attend- 
ance, knowing  that  here  on  the  speakers 
stand  and  In  the  audience  are  so  many  of 
the  great  names  and  personalities  In  our 
American  shipping,  shipbuilding,  ship  repair, 
and  ship  equipment  Industries,  the  U.S. 
Navy,  and  the  other  Government  agen- 
cies concerned  with  our  seaborne  posture. 

Those  among  you  who  are  professional 
naval  architects  and  marine  engineers  com- 
prise the  elite  group  who  have  the  know-how 
to  point  the  way  to  technical  progress  in 
our  seagoing  enterprises  and  to  translate  Into 
workable  terms  sound  concepts  of  those  less 
skilled  In  the  finer  aspects  of  your  art. 

Back  In  the  early  spring,  when  your  presi- 
dent. Admiral  James,  extended  to  me  his 
flattering  invitation  to  be  your  speaker  to- 
night, I  felt  I  had  plenty  of  time  to  bone  up 
on  some  of  the  details  of  your  specialty  so 
that  I  could  talk  to  you  with  the  fullest 
sense  of  confidence.  However,  as  this  date 
approached  and  I  received  a  copy  of  your 
program  listing  the  11  technical  papers  pre- 
sented during  this  session,  my  earlier  self- 
assurance  was  shattered.  I  have  to  confess 
that  I  can't  even  say  some  of  the  words  you 
use — much  less  understand  their  meaning. 
So,  It  Is  with  a  considerable  senr.e  of  hu- 
mility that  I  appear  here  tonight  to  discuss 
a  few  of  the  very  many  problems  that  beset 
us  m  our  exploitation  of  the  world's  oceans 
for  our  security  and  economy. 

In  any  discussion  of  American  seapower  it 
Is  essential  to  outline  briefly  where  we  stand 
at  the  present  before  we  attempt  to  chart  a 
course  for  the  future.  We  know  that  our 
well-established  goals  are  to  have  an  Ameri- 
can merchant  marine  adequate  to  meet  the 
requirements  of  national  security  and  the 
economic  welfare  of  the  United  States.    But 

where  are  we  In  relation  to   those  goals 

what  obstacles  stand    In   the  way  of   their 
achievement? 

I  will  not  go  into  much  detell,  because  I 
am  sure  most  of  you  are  familiar  with  the 
flgures  that  show  we  are  far  short  of  having 
the  merchant  marine  required  by  our  na- 
tional maritime   policy. 

Yes,  there  Is  a  merchant  ship  replacement 
program  underway,  producing  slightly  over 
a  dozen  new  cargo  ships  per  year.  These 
new  ships  are  larger  and  faster  than  the  pre- 
war and  war-buUt  ships  they  replace.  But, 
there  are  only  about  300  of  them  In  prospect 
under  present  planning.  Since  the  long- 
delayed  replacement  program  was  Initiated 


in  1958,  only  76  vessels  have  been  delivered 
and  entered  Into  service.  Present  plans  call 
for  completing  replacement  of  the  subsi- 
dized fleet  no  sooner  than  1976.  There  are 
no  known  plans  for  enlarging  the  fleets  of 
the  present  subsidized  operators. 

There  are  no  plans  for  replacement  of  most 
of  the  680  obsolescent,  aging  American-flag 
ships  owned  by  the  unsubsldlzed  operators 
In  January  1964,  the  active  US.  seagoing 
merchant  fleet  consisted  of  1,249  ships.  As 
of  January  1.  1963.  this  number  was  985 
ships— a  drop  of  264.  or  at  the  rate  of  24 
ships  per  year.  Of  the  dry  cargo  ships  still 
active.  90  percent  are  over  15  years  of  age. 
Note — in  connection  with  these  depressing 
flgures— that  the  U.S.-flag  participation  In 
our  foreign  commerce  as  recently  as  1961 
has  been  as  low  as  8.8  percent.  Today,  I 
believe  It  hovers  around  10  percent. 

WhUe  our  merchant  fleet  has  been  rapidly 
diminishing,  our  foreign  commerce  has  been 
rapidly  Increasing— from  143  million  tons  In 
1950  to  about  308  million  tons  currently.  Re- 
liable estimates  Indicate  that  continued 
steady  Increase  In  our  waterborne  foreign 
commerce  will  reach  370  million  tons  or  more 
by  1970.  Obviously,  we  are  falling  Increas- 
ingly behind  In  our  merchant  shlPDlne 
position. 

While  we  are  deteriorating,  most  of  our 
free  world  foreign  competitors  are  carrying 
their  own  commerce  at  percentage  rate» 
ranging  from  38  percent  In  Sweden;  41  per- 
cent In  West  Germany;  50  percent  In  Japan: 
and  53  percent  In  the  United  Kingdom. 
Relative  weakness  In  relation  to  our  foreign 
competitors  will  Inevitably  leave  us  at  their 
mercy  in  world  trading. 

When  the  amazing  buildup  of  merchant 
shipping  In  the  Soviet  Union  and  the  Com- 
munist bloc  is  Uken  into  account,  our  posi- 
tion becomes  even  more  alarming. 

As  I  have  Indicated,  the  downward  trend 
In  the  American  merchant  marine  has  been 
going  on  for  a  number  of  years.  It  has  been 
clear  over  these  years  that  the  rising  costs  of 
Government  aid  to  maintain  our  merchant 
fleet  on  a  parity  with  those  of  competing  for- 
eign-flag fleets  have  played  a  material  part 
In  the  reluctance  of  both  the  executive 
branch  and  the  Congress  to  broaden  In  num- 
bers and  categories  those  eligible  to  receive 
assistance.  In  fact,  seeking  means  to 
minimize  assistance  to  those  already  receiv- 
ing it,  the  Government  has  urged,  and  is  us- 
ing, such  devices  as  restraints  on  the  number 
of  subsidized  voyages;  Increasing  the  statu- 
tory life  of  vessels  from  20  to  25  years;  hold- 
ing to  a  minimum  budget  requests  for  the 
numbers  of  new  ships  to  be  constructed  for 
the  replacement  program  each  year;  and 
failure  to  request  authorized  appropriations, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  superllners. 

Thus,  while  our  national  policy  and  our 
clear  national  Interest  calls  for  many  more— 
and  more  modern— vessels  than  we  have  In 
our  oceangoing  merchant  marine,  fiscal  re- 
straints—rather than  national  need — dictate 
the  size,  scope,  and  pace  of  our  program. 

Considering  the  outstanding  contractual 
obligations  between  the  Government  and  the 
existing  subsidized  operators,  it  can  readily 
be  seen  that  under  current  fiscal  policies 
there  Is  not  much  leeway  for  expansion  of 
the  fleet.  There  is  no  balanced  or  concerted 
national  program  with  regard  to  tramps  ore 
carriers,  or  tankers.  They  must  scramble  for 
what  they  can  get  in  the  way  of  Govern- 
ment-sponsored cargoes  under  the  Cargo 
Preference  Act — or  mlliUry  cargoes.  Present 
administrative  policies  force  all  oversea  , 
tanker  and  ore-carrying  vessels  to  foreign  xj 
flags.  " 

It  seems  that  this  scramble  for  participa- 
tion In  the  limited  available  forms  of  Gov- 
ernment support  Is  also  a  major  contributing 
factor  in  the  frequently  fierce  Intcrunlon 
rivalries  which  create  so  much  of  the  insta- 
bility In  our  merchant  shipping. 
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And  the  eflbrn  of  the  seagoing  unions  to 
maintain  their  memberships  through  various 
devices  exacted  at  the  bargaining  table  have 
contributed  to  exceaslve  wages  and  overtime 
and  excessive  manning. 

These  elements  have  been  apparent  tor  a 
number  of  years. 

In  1965  and  1866.  my  committee  inquired 
extensively  into  labor -management  problems. 
Hopefully.  «e  thought  that  the  thorough 
airing  of  the  problems  before  a  sympathetic 
and  friendly  forum  would  lead  to  voluntary 
settlement  of  dlflerences  in  Una  with  our 
oonoepU  of  free  coUectlve  bargaining,  and 
would  make  more  restrictive  action,  such  as 
legislation,  unneoeasary. 

Unfortunately  and  regretfully,  our  hopes 
were  not  realized.  Five  of  the  eight  times  in 
which  the  injunctive  procedures  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act  have  been  Invoked  have  occurred 
since  that  review  of  maritime  labor -manage- 
ment problems. 

The  aevae  seamen's  strikes  in  1961  and 
1962  and  the  long,  hardheaded,  and  fruitless 
longshore  strike  of  December  and  January, 
1962-63.  seemed  to  emphasize  the  need  for 
again  reviewing  maritime  labor -management 
relations.  Clearly,  something  needed  to  be 
done  which  would — after  complete  break- 
down of  collective  bargaining  processes — 
nevertheless  protect  the  third  party  inter- 
ests— the  public  interest — to  prevent  deep 
damage  to  the  health,  safety,  and  welfare 
of  this  country,  engaged  as  It  Is  in  a  world 
where  national  survival  Is  at  stake.  Public 
tolerance — or  was  It  apathy? — resulted  In  the 
recent  temporary  defeat  of  our  very  moderate 
legislation  on  the  piously  spoken  grounds 
that  it  would  destroy  free  collective  tyargain- 
Ing  and  strike  at  the  very  roots  of  the  Amer- 
ican system.  "Leave  It  up  to  tis,"  said  the 
opponents  to  the  bill,  "and  we  wlU  not  only 
work  out  our  problems  but  the  public  inter- 
est will  gain  thereby." 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on  we  were  be- 
ing confronted  with  the  unbelievable  non- 
sense which  has  tied  \ip  our  proud  syaibol  of 
peacetime  uses  ol  the  atom,  the  nuclear 
ship  Savannah;  the  fantastic  dispute  which 
arose  over  the  8S  Maximus',  and  the  utterly 
outrageous  tragi-comedy  which  has  retired 
the  S3  America  from  service  for  many 
months.  If  not  forerer. 

I  am  not  here  to  assess  particular  blame 
for  these  tisBue-destroying  illnesses.  The 
well  known  and  aft  repeated  facts  and  flg- 
lues  should  be  evidence  enough  that  we  have 
not  found  the  answers. 

Former  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  Hon. 
Fred  Korth,  summed  up  the  dtnatlan  well 
in  a  recent  article  aaying : 

"In  perspective,  our  merchant  marine  has 
not  been  reduced  to  its  present  state  due  to 
labor-management  difflcultles.  improper  leg- 
islation, or  unsound  shipping  practices. 
These  are  merely  symptoms  of  the  real  prob- 
lem, which  is  a  lack  of  understanding  as  to 
why  we  need  a  strong,  healthy  shipping  in- 
dustry and,  therefore  no  public  resolve  to  do 
something  about  It." 

This  public  resolve  must  be  stimulated 
without  further  delay  if  we  are  to  avoid  what 
Admiral  Mahan  called  "the  rude  awakening 
of  those  who  have  abandoned  their  share  of 
the  common  birthright  of  all  people — the 
sea." 

Subsidy    alone    Is    no    longer — If    It    ever 
was — the  only  answer  to   maintaining  and 
developing  a  competitive  merchant  marine. 
We  have  long  since  passed  the  point  where 
we  can  refuse  to  reduce  costs  through  mech- 
anization on  the  grounds  that  it  will  mean 
loss  of  Jobs.    On  the  contrary,  the  rapidly 
Increasing  use  of  mechanization,  or  so-called 
automation,  by  our  competitors — the  foreign 
merchant  fleets  of  Japan,  Sweden,  Union  of 
Soviet  Socialist  Republics,  Great  Britoln  and 
-other-Ta»»tms— make   it  eaaentlal  that  we. 
too,  follow  that  course  as  rapidly  as  possible. 
The  high  level  <^our  economy  and  our  way 
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of  life  has  grown  from  the  untrammeled 
freedom  to  invent  and  employ  labor-saving 
and  oost-savlng  devices  and  systems.  To 
carry  forward  with  the  concept  oT  parlty^-eo 
Inherent  In  otir  system  of  GKyvernment  aid 
to  flipping — ^we.  too.  must  automate  simply 
to  bold  our  own. 

Up  until  now,  shipping  management  for 
the  most  part  has  been  timid  or  complacent 
in  regard  to  crossing  the  frontiers  of  auto- 
mation. Labor  has  been  apprehensive  cr 
even  belligerent.  But  the  lines  are  drawn. 
As  one  outstanding  shipping  man  said  not 
too  long  ago.  "We  must  automate  or  stag- 
nate." This  la  the  very  minimum.  The 
alternative  could,  and  possibly  would,  be  in- 
stantaneous block  obsolescence  not  too  far 
in  the  future. 

Happily,  changes  in  these  attitudes  are 
occurring.  Management  and  labor  on  the 
Pacific  coast  have  recognized  the  problem  in 
the  longshore  industry  and  reached  agree- 
ment which  seems  to  be  going  well.  Today's 
technology  can  readily  provide  the  means  to 
bring  about  major  eoonomiea  in  ship  de- 
sign, construction,  and  operation.  Steps  are 
being  made  in  this  dlrecUon,  and  a  few — 
though  yet  a  very  few — ^American  shipping 
lines  are  incorporating  mechanized  systems 
in  groups  of  ahlpa  presently  under  contract 
or  oblifpation.  Maritime  labor  has  also  rec- 
ognized that  the  road  to  our  maritime  devel- 
opment, as  well  as  survival,  depends  upon 
our  taking  advantage  of  the  economies  of 
mechaniza  tlon. 

Here,  I  must  comment  upon  another  phase 
of  the  American  maritime  industry  where 
much  must  be  done. 

In  World  War  n,  with  an  effort  costing 
more  than  $12  bllUon,  our  shipyards  turned 
out  over  6,000  merchant-type  ships  in  a 
period  of  4  years.  This  entaUed  the  con- 
struction of  entirely  new  shipyards.  Workers 
had  to  be  trained,  many  of  whom  had  never 
seen  a  ship,  let  alone  had  any  experience  in 
their  construction.  This  was  possible  not 
only  through  three-shift,  round-the-clock 
operation,  but  through  the  development  and 
employment  of  new  techniques. 

By  the  «>d  trf  the  war,  with  an  oversupply 
of  ships  and  shipbuilding  facllltieB,  our  ex- 
isting yards  began  to  become  obsolete.  At 
the  same  time,  the  other  maritime  nations 
of  the  world — to  a  eonsiderable  extent  with 
our  help— borrowed  and  adopted  the  fruits 
of  our  wartime  experience  and  improved  upon 
them  to  the  point  where  the  United  States 
is  now  grievously  behind. 

We  have  the  hlgjiest  costs  In  the  world. 
We  pay  the  highest  wages.  We  have  a  prolif- 
eration of  shipyard  trades.  We  take  longer 
from  keel  laying  to  laxmchlng  than  several 
of  the  other  major  shipbuilding  nations.  Of 
all  the  leading  shipbuilding  nations  of  the 
world,  our  productivity  Is  the  lowest.  This 
Is  not  simply  due  to  labor  rates,  for  Sweden, 
whose  wages  are  the  highest  In  the  world 
next  to  the  United  States,  also  has  the  high- 
est productivity. 
As  a  shipbuilding  nation  we  now  rank  9th. 
Here  I  am  not  tr3rlng  to  say  that  anyone 
should  expect  the  American  worker  to  re- 
ceive less  than  his  brothers  in  other  Amer- 
ican industries,  nor  that  our  shipbuilding 
industry  should  voluntarily  make  the  invest- 
ments required  to  increase  productivity  «>^w«l 
lower  costs — without  ships  to  build.  I  do 
say,  however,  that  there  is  much  to  be  done 
in  this  area  which  can  and  mttst  be  done  in 
the  interest  of  our  national  safety.  We  can- 
not afford  to  be  behind  the  rest  of  the  world 
in  shipbuilding.  A  school  child  can  recog- 
nize that  we  will  not  have  the  lead  time  we 
enjoyed  at  the  outset  of  World  War  11.  Our 
shipbuilding  effort  was  our  salvation  in  that 
war,  and  It  might  well  be  again.  Therefore, 
as  an  Instrument  of  national  policy.  o\ir  pri- 
vate shipbuilding  industry  deserves  and 
needs  national  support. 


I  have  deplored  conditions  and  atUtudea  ta 
shipping  and  shipbuilding  and  labor.  Now 
I  want  to  deplore  attitudes  existing  In  the 
Ooverimi«it  itaeif . 

Since  the  end  of  World  War  H,  highly  au- 
thoritaUve  llpservlce  has  been  given  by  tha 
several  administrations  to  the  need  for  an 
adequate,  modem  American  merchant  ma- 
rine. Press  releases  and  speeches  from  chief 
execuUves  on  down  to  much  lesser  oOdais 
have  put  together  the  right  words  to  (^eer 
the  hearts  and  minds  of  those  who  appre- 
ciate the  meaning  ot  seapower.  Expensive 
studies  have  shown  the  deficiencies  in  our 
maritime  posture  and  made  recommenda- 
tions of  various  sorts  for  their  oorrectlon. 
But,  when  it  has  oome  to  implementing  the 
fine  words,  significant  results  have  not  been 
forthcoming. 

I  have  already  menUoned  some  of  the  de- 
vices used  to  slow  down  ova  maritime  pro- 
gram. *^ 

Now  listen  to  thU:  la  a  reeent  opinion 
rendered  in  connection  with  the  ease  of 
a  new  applicant  for  operaUon  in  our  for- 
eign trade,  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
maritime  agency  pointed  to  strong  foreign- 
flag  nmipetltlon  aa  a  reaaon  for  denying 
operating  rights.  I  found  this  aomewhat 
Bhocklng,  since  the  very  purpoae  of  the  1930 
act  Is  to  meet  foreign-flag  competitlan 

Mwe  reoenUy,  a  hi^  level  government- 
named  gronp,  i^pointed  to  study  our  mari- 
time resources  for  security  and  trade,  aerl- 
oualy  made  the  suggestion  that  "in  Tlew  of 
the  world  surpluaes  in  shipping  capacity,  the 
search  for  additional  practical  poasiMliaeB 
for  reliance  on  foreign-flag  tonnage  ahoald 
be  continued."  This  I  also  found  shocking. 
Let's  carry  the  idea  a  step  fiirther  ^nd  place 
our  reUanoe  upon  foreign-flag  navies. 

These  views  expressed  by  ra^nnalbie 
sources  high  in  the  oouncUs  of  the  Oovem- 
ment  remind  me  of  a  story: 

This  Is  the  story  of  a  iuvj  ship  which 
was  designed  as  a  ooouneroe  raider  during 
the  CivU  War.  She  was  carefuUy  «i— *gnti5 
to  prey  effectively  <»  British  commerce  If 
Britain  should  have  joined  the  Confederacy. 
Her  name  waa  the  Wmmponoag  (Wam-pon-o- 
og). 

As  a  commerce  raider,  hor  chief  zequire- 
ments  were  light  armao^pnt  and  extreme 
speed. 

Upon  completion,  the  shipping  world  waa 
astounded  when  this  new  ship  averaged  17 
knots  for  38  hours  In  a  North  Atlantic 
storm  during  her  trial  nm  In  February  1868. 
This  was  a  notable  event,  since  tht  City  o/ 
Paris  held  the  blue  ribbon  at  the  time  for 
crossing  the  Atlantic  at  maT<n,»iT»  mctA  of 
14  knote.  ^^ 

TiiB  Navy,  In  the  early  yeacs  of  the  transi- 
tion from  sail-  to  8team.-fa«md  itself  in  a 
predicament.  How  could  this  radical  Innova- 
tion of  a  ahip  be  ^tagrated  int^  t^  ^^^g)^_ 
lished,  traditional   program? 

The  account  goes  on  to  say  that  a  board 
of  admirals  was  convened  to  serve  as  a  panel 
to  decide  what  should  be  done  about  the 
Wsmponoo^. 

First,  the  experts  agreed  two  blades  of  the 
four-bladed  propeller  sho\ild  be  removed. 
Thus,  the  ship  would  perform  bettes'  under 
sail  because  of  reduction  of  drag,  with  the 
remaining  two  blades  hiding  verticaQy  be- 
hind the  stem  post. 

It  was  further  agreed  that  four  stacks  on 
such  a  ship  made  her  a  disgraceful -looking 
craft.  So  the  experts  decided  to  remove  two 
of  them,  nie  remaining  two,  of  course, 
wouM  be  telescoped  ao  the  ahip  would  look 
better  when  it  was  rigged,  and  under  sail. 
Of  course,  removing  two  of  the  stacks  ^im^ 
made  it  necessary  for  them  to  take  out  half 
the  boilers. 

Then,  this  distinguished  panel  decided  that 
it  was  of  utmost  importance  that  they  be 
able  to  step  a  proper  mainmast.  However, 
a  mainmast  could  not  be  stepped  without 
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th«  removal  of  the  reduction  gear*.  It 
was  decided  that  this  moye  should  be  made. 
And.  of  eovirse.  by  the  time  the  experts 
had  stirveyed  their  own  handiwork,  they  ar- 
rived at  a  decision  that  really  the  beat  thing 
to  do  to  solve  their  problem  would  be  to 
scrap  the  ship. 

That  was  the  end  of  the  Wamponoag. 
In  reporUng  Its  findings,  the  board  ob- 
served that  the  experience  "nevertheless  may 
serve  as  a  source  from  which  Important  les- 
sons may  be  drawn,  and  among  them  It  Im- 
presses the  expediency  of  consulting.  Instead 
of  Ignoring,  experienced  and  Intelligent  naval 
minds." 

It  was  20  years  Uter.  I  understand,  before 
the  U.S.  Navy  again  bad  a  17-knot  ship. 
I  think  this  story  points  a  moral. 
To  improve  the  performance  and  competi- 
tiveness of  our  merchant  fleet  and  Its  use- 
fulness as  a  naval  auxiliary  under  emergency 
conditions,  full  application  must  be  made  of 
all  new  technologies.  This  was  the  motiva- 
tion behind  the  legislation  authorizing  the 
construction  of  the  nuclear  ship.  Savannah, 
which  was  first  introduced  In  the  Congrees 
more  than  8  years  ago.  No  one  expected  the 
Savannah  to  be  economically  competitive. 
She  represented  that  essential  ftrst  step  in 
the  application  of  nuclear  power  to  a  siulace 
vessel  for  peaceful  purposes.  She  has  had 
her  problems — sometimes  technical — more 
recently  in  the  nontechnical  area.  If  the 
Savannah  had  not  been  built  we  would  prob- 
ably not  be  much  further  ahead  in  our 
knowledge  of  the  potentialities  of  nuclear 
ship  propulsion  than  we  were  8  years  ago. 

Whenever  the  subject  of  nuclear  propul- 
sion for  merchant  ships  Is  raised,  detractors 
still  bring  forth  the  argument  that  It  Is  not 
economical;  that  It  Is  too  complex;  that  Its 
safety  has  not  been  fully  demonstrated,  etc. 
What  this  really  means  Is  that  It  U  new  and 
will  force  a  change  In  established  concepts. 
The  Savannah  has  now  been  constructed 
and  has  provided  sufficient  operational  ex- 
perience to  demonstrate  that  she  Is  extremely 
safe,  and  that  the  propulsion  of  a  merchant 
ship  by  means  of  nuclear  power  is  practical. 
She  has  provided  a  testing  ground  for  social 
problems  which  wUl  have  to  be  solved  as  we 
apply  the  new  technologies  to  the  merhcant 
marine  of  the  futvre.  She  has  been  a  ground 
bre<Ucer  In  obtaining  acceptance  In  the  very 
Important  area  of  port  entry  approvals  here 
and  abroad.  I  would  not  be  so  bold  as  to 
attempt  to  detail  the  various  advantages 
offered  by  nuclear  surface  ship  propulsion. 
They  are  many,  as  you  know. 

When  considering  the  use  of  changed  con- 
cepts In  merchant  shipping  the  key  question 
always  bolls  down  to  one  of  economics,  so 
the  question  here  Is:  "Can  nuclear  systems 
be  used  profitably?" 
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A  new  technology  may  offer  unique  ad- 
vantages which,  if  properly  used,  could 
eventually  lead  to  the  replacement  of  a  more 
or  less  conventional  technology.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  new  technology  cannot  be 
forced  Into  the  straltjacket  of  the  conven- 
tional, nor  must  it  be  rejected  because  It 
does  not  provide  obvlotia  advantages  when 
used  In  accordance  with  conventional  ground 
piles.  Our  Wampanoag  story  \»  a  perfect 
lllustraUon  of  what  can  happen  with  such  a 
negative  approach. 

It  Is  necessary  to  utilize  the  advantages 
offered  by  a  new  technology,  first  in  those 
specl&c  areas  where  maximum  advantage  can 
be  taken,  and  then,  as  It  enters  useful  op- 
eratlcm.  to  improve  It  and  Its  utilization 
until  It  becomes  competitive  in  an  ever- 
increasing  area.  In  other  words,  use  It  where 
It  makes  the  most  sense. 

According  to  what  I  hear  from  leading 
naval  architects,  high  ranking  Navy  officers 
with  Intense  and  concentrated  experience  In 
nuclecu*  propulsion  for  naval  vessels,  both 
submarine  and  surface,  and  from  outstand- 
ing Industry  sources,  we  are  now  on  the 
threshold  of  a  breakthrough  In  nuclear  ship 
applications  which,  if  made  now  and  used 
where  they  make  the  most  sense,  will  produce 
economically  justifiable  reuslts. 

On  the  strength  of  these  authorities  I  take 
this  occasion  to  urge  that  this  country  move 
forward  to  Its  next  application  of  nuclear 
propulsion  to  a  peaceful  surface  ship — an 
application  whose  success  will  be  as  assured 
as  anything  can  be. 

Some  6  years  ago  I  Introduced  legislation 
to  autliorlze  the  construction  of  an  out- 
standing nuclear  powered  Icebreaker  for  op- 
eration by  the  U.S.  Coast  Guard,  capable  of 
carrying  out  multiple  missions  In  the  Arctic 
and  Antarctic  regions — both  areas  In  which 
we  have  great  stake.  I  felt  that  taking  all 
factors  into  account  the  construction  of  such 
a  vessel  made  sense  and  was  economically 
justifiable,  even  at  that  time.  The  legisla- 
tion passed  both  Houses  overwhelmingly,  but 
was  vetoed  by  President  Elsenhower. 

Our  need  for  new  Icebreakers  Increases 
dally  as  our  Interests  in  the  polar  regions 
expands.  This  need  Is  more  than  ever  a  na- 
tional need,  above  and  beyonc*  the  traditional 
roles  and  missions  of  the  Coast  Guard  In  the 
field  of  Icebreaklng.  Criticism  undoubtedly 
win  still  be  heard  concerning  the  coet  of  new 
Icebreakers  with  nuclear  propulsion.  But  I 
believe  the  truly  wasteful  and  extravagant 
course  would  be  to  proceed  with  the  con- 
struction of  conventional  ships  which  will  be 
obsolete  by  the  time  the  first  one  is  com- 
pleted several  years  from  now.  The  long 
range  course,  the  economical  coxirse  lies  In 


boldly  teklng  advanUge  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced technological  concepu  presenUy 
available  so  we  wUl  have  an  outstanding  ship 
which  may  well  remain  modern  over  much  If 
not  all,  of  Its  useful  life. 

Nuclear  power  In  an  outstaying  Ice- 
breaker, highly  mechanized,  wouW  pay  im- 
mediate returns  on  the  Investmj^,  plus  pro- 
viding a  testing  ground  of  Incafculable  value 
for  surface  shipping  of  the  future. 

Again,  to  advance  a  proposal  which  I  un- 
successfully espoused  before.  I  want  to  now 
seriously  urge  consideration  of  the  building 
of  another  and  outstanding  superllner 
passenger  ship  embodying  the  latest  con- 
cepts of  nuclear  power,  large  passenger  and 
troop  capacity,  high  speed  and  extensive 
mechanization. 

I  do  not  believe  that  large  passenger  ships 
have  become  obsolete,  but  rather  that  we  are 
In  a  transition  period  marking  an  Increas- 
ing demand  for  surface  ocean  travel.  Rising 
Income  levels  and  the  Increasing  lengths  of 
vacations,  both  here  and  abroad,  are  Indica- 
tors In  this  direction. 

I  do  not  believe  that  surface  transporta- 
tion for  emergency  troop  lift  has  become  ob- 
solete. Despite  the  great  utility  and  ad- 
vantages and  the  increasing  capacity  of  air- 
lift, I  do  not  believe  It  Is  safe  or  sound  for 
us  to  be  unable  to  balance  our  troop  trans- 
port capability  with  a  few  ships  designed 
with  troop  lift  in  mind.  Obviously  this  can 
be  done  most  economically  through  the  con- 
struction of  vessels  which  will  be  gainfully 
employed  during  peacetime  periods.  Here, 
again,  the  construction  of  such  an  out- 
standing ship  will  not  only  serve  maximum 
purposes  as  an  element  of  the  peacetime 
American  merchant  marine,  available  for  ef- 
fective use  In  time  of  war.  and.  Incidentally 
contributing  to  the  relief  of  our  balanoe-of- 
payments  problem,  but  It  will  serve  as  a 
practical  laboratory  for  the  continued  ad- 
vancement of  our  maritime  technology. 

I  know  that  research  and  development  pro- 
grams are  being  undertaken  by  the  Mari- 
time AdmlnUtratlon.  I  believe  they  are 
good  programs,  conducted  with  dedication. 
But  It  does  little  good  to  engage  In  research 
and  development  without  application  of  the 
concepts  being  studied.  Moreover,  unless  we 
follow  through  to  employ  on  a  broad  scale 
the  advanced  concepts  which  are  developed, 
we  will  be  hastening  the  digging  of  our  own 
grave  as  our  competitors  learn  of  and  adopt 
the  advances  we  conceive. 

I  conclude  with  these  wise  words  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh : 

"Whoever  commands  the  sea,  commands 
the  trade:  whoever  commands  the  trade  of 
the  world,  commands  the  riches  of  the  world, 
and  consequently  the  world  Itself." 
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SENATE 

Wednesd.w,  December  11,  1963 

The  Senate  met  at  12  o'clock  meridi- 
an, and  was  called  to  order  by  the  Acting 
President  pro  tempore. 

The  Chaplain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris,  DJ3.,  offered  the  following 
prayer: 

Our  Father,  God,  we  turn  to  Thee  with 
our  drained  lives  filled  with  tension  for 
the  present,  anxiety  for  the  future,  with 
deep  concern  about  ourselves,  our  Na- 
tion, and  our  world;  and  yet  with  a  radi- 
ant hope  that  sends  a  shining  ray  far 
down  the  future's  broadening  way. 

In  spite  of  all  the  diversities  of  gifts 
and  thought.  In  a  common  unity  help  us 
to  lay  aside  every  weight  of  prejudice. 


of  pride,  or  of  covetousness,  and  with 
glad  and  eager  feet  to  march  with  the 
army  that  goes  to  free,  not  to  bind;  to 
develop,  not  to  rule;  to  cooperate,  not 
to  dominate,  until  the  knowledge  of  the 
Lord,  who  is  no  respecter  of  persons, 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  now 
cover  the  sea. 

May  this  be  a  hallowed  session,  as  this 
day  in  this  Chamber,  where  he  served  the 
Nation,  there  is  honored  one  so  suddenly 
snatched  from  his  great  task  of  world 
leadership.  We  will  remember  him  al- 
ways as — 

"One  who  never  turned  his  back 
But  marched  breast  forward. 
Never  doubted  clouds  would  break. 
Never    dreamed,    though    right    were 
worsted. 


Wrong  would  triumph. 
Held  we  fall  to  rise. 
Are  baffled  to  fight  better. 
Sleep  to  wake." 

Now  at  noonday,  in  the  bustle  of  man's 
worktime.  he  has  greeted  the  unseen 
with  a  cheer. 

Gird  us  all  to  work  in  sunny  hours, 
knowing  that  the  night  is  coming  when 
man's  work  is  done. 

In  the  blessed  name  of  the  world's 
Redeemer,  who  accomplished  so  much 
in  so  short  a  span,  we  pray.    Amen. 


EULOGIES  OF  THE  LATE  JOHN 
FITZGERALD  KENNEDY.  PRESI- 
DENT OF -THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    In  ac- 
cordance with  the  order  of  the  Senate 


of  November  26  last,  supplemented  by 
the  order  of  yesterday,  the  Senate  will 
now  proceed  with  the  delivery  of  eulogies 
by  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the  life, 
character,  and  distinguished  public  serv- 
ice of  the  late  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  a  former  Representative  and 
Senator  from  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
the  Honorable  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  call  the 
roll. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quonmi  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr,  President, 
what  I  had  to  say  on  the  assassination 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  has  been 
said.  It  was  said  in  the  rotunda  when 
his  body  was  delivered  into  the  trust  of 
the  Congress  and  the  people  of  the  Na- 
tion for  a  day  and  a  night.  It  was  said 
when  It  fell  to  me  to  give  formal  notifica- 
tion of  his  death  to  the  Senate.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  both  of  those 
statements  be  included  as  though  read 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

Mr.  President,  a  flame  kindled  of  hu- 
man decency,  courage  and  dedication 
does  not  die.  The  light  which  was  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  not  fail.  We 
must  not  fail. 

It  rests  with  us  to  fashion  in  the  glow 
of  our  grief  a  renewed  sense  of  high 
national  purpose.  It  rests  with  us  to 
labor  with  humility  and  forbearance, 
with  dignity  and  with  hope  to  bring 
forth  a  new  decency  in  this  Nation  and, 
in  this  world,  a  reasoned  peace. 

The  ring  is  continuous.  There  Is  no 
end  except  that  there  is  a  beginning. 
There  is  an  hour  to  grieve  and  an  hour 
to  give  meaning  to  grief.  Tills  Is  the 
hour  for  those  Of  us  who  live.  This  is 
the  hour  to  end.  to  begin,  to  continue. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ments were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

rtTLOGT     BY     SENATOK     MANSFIELD     IN    THE     RO- 
TUNDA,   U.8.    CAKTOL,    NOVEMBER    24,     1983 

There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  in  a 
moment,  it  was  no  more.  And  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed 
it  In  his  hands. 

There  was  a  wit  In  a  man  neither 
young  nor  old,  but  a  wit  full  of  an  old 
man's  wisdom  and  of  a  child's  wisdom, 
and  then.  In  a  moment  it  wtis  no  more. 
And  so  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger 
and  placed  it  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  man  marked  with  the 
scars  of  his  love  of  country,  a  body  active 
with  the  surge  of  a  life  far,  far  from 
spent  and.  In  a  moment,  it  was  no  more. 
And  so  she  took  a  ring  from  her  finger 
and  placed  It  in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  father  with  a  little  boy  a 
little  girl  and  a  Joy  of  each  in  the  other. 
In  a  moment  it  was  no  more,  and  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It 
in  his  hands. 

There  was  a  husband  who  asked  much 
and  gave  much,  and  out  of  the  giving 
and  the  asking  wove  with  a  woman  what 
could  not  be  broken  In  life,  and  in  a 
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moment  It  was  no  more.  And  so  she 
took  a  ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  It 
in  his  hands,  and  kissed  him  and  closed 
the  lid  of  a  coffin. 

A  piece  of  each  of  us  died  at  that  mo- 
ment. Yet,  In  death  he  gave  of  himself 
to  us.  He  gave  us  of  a  good  heart  from 
which  the  laughter  came.  He  gave  us  of 
a  profound  wit,  from  which  a  great 
leadership  emerged.  He  gave  us  of  a 
kindness  and  a  strength  fused  Into  a  hu- 
man courage  to  seek  peace  without  fear. 

He  gave  us  of  his  love  that  we,  too.  In 
turn,  might  give.  He  gave  that  we  might 
give  of  ourselves,  that  we  might  give  to 
one  another  until  there  would  be  no 
room,  no  room  at  all.  for  the  bigotry,  the 
hatred,  prejudice  and  the  arrogance 
which  converged  in  that  moment  of 
horror  to  strike  him  down. 

In  leaving  us — these  gifts,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States,  leaves  with  us.  Will  we  take 
them,  Mr.  President?  Will  we  have, 
now.  the  sense  and  the  responsibility  and 
the  courage  to  take  them? 

I  pray  to  God  that  we  shall  and  under 
God  we  will. 

STATEMENT     BT     SENATOR     MANSFIELD     ON     NO- 
VEMBER   25,    1»S3 
DEATH    or    JOHN     fTTZGERAU)     KENNEDY,     36TH 
PRESIDENT  or  THE  UNITED  STATES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  has  assembled  today  to  remaric 
for  the  Record  the  death  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  President  of  the  United 
States. 

I  shall  be  brief,  for  his  life,  too  short, 
shut  off  too  soon,  speaks  for  him. 

In  these  last  hours,  a  profile  In  cour- 
age has  emerged  from  the  emulsion  of 
his  death.  And  the  tears  of  those  who 
knew  him  and  those  who  did  not  know 
him  will  fix  that  profile  forever  in  the 
experience  of  the  Nation  and  the  world. 

John  Rtzgerald  Kennedy's  courage 
was  the  human  courage,  the  courage 
which  all  must  have  merely  to  live  In  this 
world,  in  the  ever-present  shadow  of 
death.  It  was  the  speclsd  courage  to  defy 
the  cold  hand  of  death  when  it  reaches 
out  too  eagerly,  as  twice  it  did— In  the 
wounds  of  the  war  and  in  the  grave  ill- 
ness of  his  Senate  years.  It  was  the 
quiet  courage  to  accept  death's  finality 
when  it  would  be  denied  no  longer. 

And  his  was  an  extraordinary  courage 
It  was  the  courage  to  believe  In,  with  ali 
his  heart,  and  to  dedicate  himself  to 
the  attainment  of  the  proposition  that 
Americans — all  Americans— are  bom 
with  an  equal  right  to  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness. 

His  was  a  universal  courage.  It  was 
the  courage  of  one  who  had  bled  In  war 
to  seek,  unashamed,  a  peace  of  decency 
among  all  nations.  It  was  the  courage 
to  join,  before  all  else,  the  famUy  of  man 
and.  in  the  joining,  to  affirm,  before  all 
else,  the  integrity  of  human  life  in  the 
face  of  the  powers  of  violence  to  destroy 
and  desecrate  it. 

This  is  the  profile  of  the  man  who 
walked  among  us  not  long  ago  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate.  This  is  the  profile 
of  the  man  who  emerged  to  reawaken  the 
Nation  to  its  finest  meaning.  This  is 
the  man  who  struck  new  sparks  of  hope 
in  a  world  dark  with  unspeakable  fears. 


His  death,  Mr.  President,  has  fused  the 
many  faces  of  courage  into  a  single  pro- 
file of  courage  set  in  the  enduring  frame 
of  faith  and  reason.  This  Is  what  we 
have  of  him  now.  It  Is  so  little  to  have, 
and  yet  so  much. 

In  a  moment.  I  shaU  send  to  the  desk 
a  resolution  of  regret  on  the  death  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  But  that  will 
not  be  the  end.  It  will  not  be  the  end  of 
our  responsibility,  of  our  debt  to  this  de- 
cent man,  this  American  who  gave  of 
himself  imtll  there  was  no  more  to  give. 

We  will  find,  in  his  death,  the  strength 
to  do  what  must  be  done  to  bridle  the 
bigotry,  the  hatred,  the  arrogance,  the 
iniquities,  and  the  Inequities  which 
marched  in  the  boots  of  a  gathering 
tyranny  to  that  moment  of  horror. 

We  will  find,  in  his  death,  the  strength 
to  renew  our  faith  in  what  Is  good  in 
oiu-selves  and  in  one  another  throughout 
this  Nation. 

We  will  find.  In  his  death,  the  strength 
to  follow  the  paths  of  reason  on  which 
he  walked,  until  they  lead  us  out  of  the 
morass  of  an  all-consuming  and  cynical 
self -concern.  ^ 

We  will  find.  In  his  death,  some  of  his 
love  and  reverence  of  life,  some  of  his 
humiUty,  some  of  his  patience  and  for- 
bearance, some  of  his  wisdom,  and  some 
of  his  humor.  And,  so  strengthened,  we 
will  join  with  the  President  In  forging  a 
new  decency  at  home  and  a  reasoned 
peace  in  the  world. 

God  willing,  these  things  we  shall  find 
or  God  help  us  all. 

Mr.  President,  I  send  to  the  desk  a 
resolution  which  I  submit  on  behalf  of 
the  100  Members  of  the  Senate. 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  228)  was  read 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  has  learned  with 
profound  swrow  and  deep  regret  of  the  tragic' 
death  of  Hon.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  late 
the  President  of  the  United  States,  and  a  for- 
mer Representative  and  former  Senator  from 
the  State  of  Massachusetts. 

Resolved,  That  In  recognition  of  his  Ulus- 
trlous  statesmanship,  his  leadership  in  na- 
tional and  world  affairs,  and  his  distinguished  . 
public  service  to  his  State  and  the  Nation 
the  Presiding  Officer  of  the  Senate  appoint  a 
committee,  to  consist  of  all  the  Members  of 
the  Senate,  to  attend  the  funeral  of  the  late 
President  at  noon  today. 

Resolved,  That  the  Senate  hereby  tenders 
Its  deep  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the 
family  of  the  late  President  in  their  sad 
bereavement. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  communicate 
these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Represent- 
atives, and  transmit  an  enrolled  copy  thereof 
to  the  family  of  the  late  President. 

JOHN  r.  KENNEDY:   THE  MAN 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
time  was  a  few  days  before  the  vote  in 
this  body  on  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty. 
Senator  Mansfiklo  and  I  made  a  call  on 
the  President.  We  were  visiting  quite 
informally  In  the  Cabinet  room.  Sec- 
retary McNamara  went  by  the  window. 
The  President  asked  him  to  Join  us. 
When  the  discussion  was  over,  we  stood 
a  few  paces  from  the  others,  to  visit. 

"Mr.  President."  I  said,  "my  mind  is 
made  up.  I  shall  support  the  treaty; 
and  I  expect  some  castigation  for  my 
vote." 

He  flashed  a  broad  smile.  "EvBttrr." 
he  said,  "Have  you  read  "The  Man  and 
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the  Myth'?"  "No.  Mr.  Preeldent,  I  have 
aoL"  Then,  with  a  real  chuckle,  he  said, 
'•nrou  do  oa^  know  what  castigation  is," 

I  have  not  read  the  book.  The  John 
Kennedy  I  knew  was  not  a  myth. 

Theodore  Roosevelt  was  said  to  have 
remarked,  on  one  occasion,  that  most  of 
the  world's  work  Is  done  by  people  who 
do  not  feel  weD.  The  life  of  John  F, 
Kennedy  is  an  eloquent  lesson  to  mil- 
lions of  people  of  things  accomplished 
and  work  done  by  one  whose  life  was 
besieged  by  aUments  and  sometimes  crip- 
pling forces. 

Jaundice  dehiyed  his  college  education. 
Injuries  caused  his  rejection  by  the  Army. 
Through  montlis  of  strenuous  exercise  he 
qualified  for  the  Navy.  The  Japanese 
destroyer  which  smashed  his  PT  boat 
brought  back  the  injury  to  his  back. 
Malaria  complicated  his  problem.  The 
disk  operation  to  his  back  hi  1945  was 
another  event  in  his  struggle  for  health 
and  vitality.  His  long  hospitalization  in 
1954  and  1955  gave  his  family  and  friends 
real  concern. 

Despite  these  intruding  forces,  he  was 
elected  to  Congress  in  194«.  1948.  and 
1950,  and  to  the  Senate  in  1952  and  In 
1968.  Can  anything  more  eloquently 
proclaim  the  determination  and  stamina 
of  the  man? 

A  presidential  contest  is  a  gruelling 
challenge  to  the  mind  and  body  of  any 
man.    Yet  I  know  of  no  occasion  in  that 
contest  when  he  relented  in  his  vigorous 
pursuit  of  a  victory.    I  know  of  no  occa- 
sion when  he  whimpered  or  complained. 
I  know  of  no  occasion  when  he  felt  im- 
pelled to  lay  aside  the  burden  of  the 
campaign  because  of  pain  or  111  health. 
Day  after  day  he  coxu-sed  over  this  land 
from  ocean  to  ocean  and  from  dominion 
to  gulf.     This  Is  not  a  myth.     This  is 
not  fantasy.    This  is  the  unadorned  story 
of  a  man  who  with  unquenchable  zeal 
pursued  his  determination  to  render  pub- 
lic service  at  the  highest  attainable  level 
regardless  of  the  handicaps  which  were 
his  lot.    This  is  the  man  who  became  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
te  the  man  who  could  laugh  and  smile 
through  It  all.     This  Is  the  man  who 
fought  back  the  Ills  of  the  flesh,  only  to 
have    his    unconquerable    spirit    extin- 
guished by  a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  a 
fellow  man  with  an  evU  brain  and  a  black 
heart. 

It  brings  back  a  pictiur  of  a  smiling 
young  man.  at  age  25.  lying  on  a  hospital 
cot  In  an  Edinburgh,  Scotland,  hospital 
awaiting  perhaps  his  20th  operaUon  In 
as  many  months  as  physicians  and  sur- 
geons strove  to  save  his  foot.  The  other 
had  ah-eady  been  amputated.  He  had 
gone  through  illness,  pain,  suffering  and 
now  he  was  In  the  hands  of  the  great 
Scottish  physician.  Dr.  Joseph  Uster 
who  had  discovered  a  new  method  of 
treating  Infections.  It  was  then,  with 
courage  high,  with  faith  unimpaired, 
with  the  fortitude  of  a  saint,  that  Wil- 
liam Ernest  Henley  wrote  "Invictus."  a 
poem  of  force  and  power  which  has  in- 
spired millions  to  face  the  unkind  blows 
of  fate  and  trhmiph  over  their  handl- 
cat>s.    In  that  hour  when  William  Hen- 
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ley's  very  soul  waa  tried  In  the  crucible 
of  faith  this  is  what  he  wrote: 


1963 


Out  at  the  night  that  corws  m«. 

Black  as  the  pit  from  pola  to  pole, 
I  thank  whatever  goda  may  be 

For  my  unconquerable  soul. 
In  the  fell  clutch  of  circumatance 

I  have  not  winced  nor  cried  aloud. 
Under  the  bludgeonlngs  of  chance 

My  head  la  bloody,  but  unbowed. 
Beyond  thia  place  oX  wrath  and  tears 

Looms  but  the  horror  of  the  shade. 
And  yet  the  menace  of  the  years 

Pinda  and  shall  nnd  me  imafnid. 
It  matte's  not  how  strait  the  gate. 

How  charged  with  punlalunenu  the  scroU. 
I  am  the  master  of  my  fata  : 

I  am  the  captain  of  my  soul. 

The  student,  the  reporter,  the  Con- 
gressman, the  Senator,  the  President,  the 
PT-boat  commander,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  truly  the  master  of  his 
fate— he  was  the  captain  of  his  soul. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
on  Friday  afternoon,  November  22,  1963, 
a  horrible  tragedy  saddened  every  true 
American  citizen.  We  lost  our  Presi- 
dent, a  man  whom  we  respected,  one 
who  was  conducting  the  high  office  to 
which  we  had  elected  him  with  dignity, 
courage,  ability,  and  firmness.  This 
tragic  event  was  doubly  hard  to  bear 
because  It  happened  in  our  coimtry. 
Who  could  have  believed  that  such  an 
act  could  occur  in  the  United  States? 
We  can  only  be  thankful  that  it  was 
apparently  the  action  of  a  demented 
person  and  not  one  that  can  be  attrib- 
uted to  any  organized  group  or  to  any 
failure  of  our  way  of  life.  Thia  does 
not,  of  course,  lessen  our  grief  over  the 
loss  of  a  man  in  whom  the  country  had 
faith  and  reliance,  a  man  who  was  in  the 
prime  of  life. 

We  have  set  aside  this  afternoon  to 
pay  our  tribute  to  John  P.  Keruiedy. 
When  he  became  a  Senator  in  1952  I 
walked  up  the  center  aisle  with  him  and 
introduced  him  to  the  Vice  President. 
As   his   Massachusetts  colleague   for   8 
years  in  this  body,  I  came  to  have  a 
relaUonship  with  him  that  developed  in- 
to a  friendship  and  mutual  confidence 
in  each  other  that  lasted  through  the 
years.     The  late  President  was  "Jack" 
to  most  everyone,  but  he  was  always 
"John"   to  me  until   he   became   "Mr 
President."    We  early  agreed  to  work  to- 
gether on  problems   that  affected   our 
Commonwealth    and    we    often    talked 
about  these  matters.     I  believe  we  did 
help  our  State  by  supplemenUng  each 
other  before  committees  and  on  the  floor 
of  the  Senate.    We  knew  we  would  not 
always  agree  on  national  questions,  al- 
though we  often  discussed  them  prior 
to  a  vote.     On  international  problems 
such  as  foreign  aid.  NATO,  and  other 
understandings,  our  feelings  were  gen- 
erally the  same. 

Our  Massachusetts  people  have  a  long 
history  of  courage,  leadership,  dedica- 
tion to  public  service,  and  the  ability  to 
rise  to  the  challenge  of  the  times.  As  a 
student  of  history,  John  Kennedy  was 
aware  of  this  tradition  and  he  became 
part  of  It.  The  qualiUes  that  have  made 
Massachusetts  a  good  place  in  which  to 


do  business  and  to  bring  up  a  family 
formed  the  historic  background  and  tra- 
dlUon  which  so  influenced  John 
Kennedy. 

He  was  an  able  man  and  I  enjoyed 
the   opportunity   I  had   to  watch   him 
grow  and  develop  during  the  major  part 
of  his  political  career.     Our  ages  were 
different  and  so  to  some  our  relationship 
seemed  unusual,  but  fundamentally  we 
trusted  and  respected  one  another  and 
so  remained  on  good  terms  even  though 
our  partisan  politics  were  different.   Cer- 
tainly he  was  a  man  of  good  will,  a  man 
of  ideas,  and  yet  he  was  a  man  who  had 
his  feet  on   the   ground.     He   was   an 
attractive  person,  never  flustered,  quick 
to  understand  the  pros  and  cons  of  a 
problem,  a  good   administrator  of  his 
office,  a  person  who  demanded  and  ob- 
tained good  advice.    No  one  I  have  ever 
encountered  ip  public  life  could  size  up 
the  public  reaction  to  a  legislative  pro- 
posal more  quickly  or  more  accurately 
than  he.    One  of  his  greatest  assets  was 
his  ability  to  meet  a  person,  disarm  him 
by  quick  repartee,  and  persuade  him  to 
do  what  John  Kennedy  wanted  to  have 
done.     He   was   always   courteous   and 
straightforward,  and  could  be  counted  on 
to  live  up  to  his  agreements. 

Durhig  the  long  illness  which  he  had 
early  in  his  Senate  service,  I  tried  hard 
to  see  that  his  name  was  included  In 
all  that  affected  our  Commonwealth. 
This  I  think  he  appreciated.  It  helped 
to  strengthen  the  bonds  between  us.  to 
make  us  friends  and  It  increased  our 
determination  to  work  closely  together 
to  help  Massachusetts.  I  am  glad  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  him  as 
I  did. 

So  today  we  like  to  recall  our  associa- 
tion and  experiences  with  our  late  Presi- 
dent, our  respect  for  his  intellectual  and 
personal  character,  his  sense  of  humor— 
and,  above  aU,  his  patriotism  so  clearly 
evident  in  his  military  and  governmental 
actions,  his  firmness,  his  decision  and 
his  understanding. 

Certainly  the  loyalty  and  affection 
which  he  stimulated  In  his  own  im- 
mediate family— his  father  and  mother, 
his  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  vitai 
help  that  he  received  from  hia  good 
wife — helped  him  enormously.  And  they 
gave  him  this  loyalty  and  affection  be- 
cause they  admired  and  trmted  him. 
We  share  their  grief  and  sense  of  loss. 

We  who  knew  him  will  miss  him.  His 
fellow  citizens  will  miss  him  and  the 
leaders  of  the  free  world  and  even  those 
behind  the  Iron  Ciu-taln  will  miss  him.  - 
But  his  spirit  and  what  he  stood  for  will 
always  remain  with  us. 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  I 
was  too  near  the  one  we  mourn  to  at- 
tempt to  sum  up  his  career  and  contribu- 
tions. I  will  leave  that  to  others.  Poets 
win  raise  lamentations  for  him  as  Whit- 
man did  for  Lincoln.  Historians  will  fix 
his  place  in  the  pantheon  of  our  Nation's 
heroes. 

And  those  who  speak  or  write  the 
definitive  accounts  need  never  have 
known  him  personally,  for  great  men  and 
great  tragedies  touch  the  souls  of  people 
everywhere.     The  evidence  was  in  the 
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lines  which  moved  endlessly  past  the  bier 
in  the  Rotunda,  reverent  and  inconsol- 
able. 1 1 

The  tears  ^^hlch  were  shed  nearly  a 
century  ago  by  the  family  and  the  Na- 
tion for  Abraham  Lincoln  have  long 
since  dried.  But  the  power  of  his  ideals 
and  of  his  tragic  fate  have  remained  to 
inspire  the  living.  And  some,  reading 
his  words  and  remembering  his  hopes, 
reach  out  to  bigger  deeds  than  they 
might  otherwise  accomplish. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  likewise 
be  a  living  force  in  generations  unborn, 
through  his  idealism,  his  eloquence,  and 
the  terrible  circumstances  of  his  death. 
Because  he  was  wise  and  generous  in  the 
choice  of  his  successor,  he  may  even 
prove  to  have  been  a  greater  immediate 
influence  than  Lincoln  was  on  the  be- 
reaved Nation  which  he  left  behind. 

There  is  a  certain  consolation  in  this 
knowledge  that  the  causes  John  Ken- 
nedy believed  in,  will  be  served  eternally 
by  his  tragic  death.  More  than  anyone 
I  ever  knew,  John  F.  Kennedy  had  a  sense 
of  history's  vast  sweep,  and  an  insight 
into  his  own  special  role  as  an  active 
flgxire  on  history's  stage.  And  it  is  in 
history  that  his  full  measure  will  be 
known.  Great  men  are  always  so  far 
ahead  of  their  times  that  seldom  are  they 
recognized  for  their  greatness  while  liv- 
ing. Many  of  President  Kennedy's  pro- 
posals— much  of  his  program — were  re- 
ceived with  widespread  consternation. 
But  in  our  lifetime  we  shall  see  many  of^ 
them  receive  general  acceptance,  and 
many  of  us  will  wonder  why  we  could 
not  see  their  value  before. 

More  than  anyone  I  ever  knew,  John  F. 
Kennedy  desired  flercely  to  achieve  a 
greatness  which  would  be  remembered 
beyond  his  own  time  and  place.  His 
memory  will  be  perpetuated— but  not 
alone  in  the  monuments  and  memorials 
of  a  grateful  nation.  It  will  live  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  people  everjrwhere — 
who  saw  him  grasp  a  world  which  was 
on  the  brink  of  an  atomic  holocaust,  and 
-firmly  and  coolly  hold  the  line,  turning 
it  back  on  the  path  of  a  peace  with 
dignity. 

It  is  one  of  those  ironies  which  I  think 
John  Kennedy  would  have  appreciated, 
that  the  killer  who  struck  him  down  in 
the  high  noon  of  his  life,  also  immortal- 
ized him.  But  It  is  a  consolation  which 
provides  little  solace  to  those  of  us  who 
loved  him,  not  as  a  pubhc  person,  but 
as  a  man.  I  will  miss  the  inspired  leader- 
ship, the  cool  courage,  the  shining 
phrases,  as  shall  we  all.  But  the  void  in 
my  heart  was  left  by  the  loss  of  the  con- 
fident, smiling,  vigorous,  and  yet  always 
thoughtful  and  tender  young  man  with 
whom  I  shared  17  years  of  friendship.  I 
regret  I  do  not  have  the  words  for  the 
poignancy  of  the  loss  I  feel. 

He  was  just  46.  He  had  talents— and 
the  energy  to  serve  them.  He  had  im- 
portant things  left  to  do.  He  had  the 
Irish  gift  of  laughter  and  of  compassion. 
He  had  the  loyalty  and  the  love  of  a 
father  and  mother,  brothers  and  sisters, 
who  formed  as  oilose-knit  and  active 
family  as  any  man  could  wish.  He  had 
the  adoration  of  a  radiant  and  gracious 
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lady  and  of  two  beautiful,  budding  chil- 
dren— Caroline  and  John-John — whom 
he  adored  in  return.  In  brief,  he  was 
alive — in  a  sense  that  few  of  us  ever  were 
or  will  be.  And  now  he  is  dead.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  that  this  man  who  was  so 
rational,  so  forbearing,  so  forgiving 
should  have  been  struck  down  by  a  mad 
act  of  hate.  The  finality  of  it  is  still 
beyond  bearing. 

And  yet  I  know — we  all  know— that 
Jack  Kennedy  would  have  enjoined  us 
to  bear  his  death  bravely  and  to  carry 
on,  as  he  said,  "rejoicing  in  hope,  pa- 
tient In  tribulation."  Jack  Kennedy 
loved  Ufe  and  lived  it  exuberantly.  He 
had  everything  to  live  for.  But  he  never 
shrank  from  what  life  might  bring.  He 
understood  the  risks  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  living  at  the  vortex;  and  he 
accepted  them — not  with  bravado,  not 
with  resignation,  but  with  cahn  and  pur- 
poseful courage. 

For  he  believed,  without  being  a  reck- 
less person,  that  fear  or  self-pity  make 
a  man  the  prisoner  of  circumstance. 
And  so,  while  he  always  knew  the  odds, 
he  did  not  surrender  to  them. 

It  was  a  constant  of  his  personality. 
The  determined  frail  freshman  trying 
for  the  Harvard  football  team,  the  pain- 
wracked  swimmer  in  the  Pacific  night, 
the  Invalid  who  earned  a  Pulitzer,  the 
courageous  campaigner  on  a  thousand 
hostile  platforms — all  of  these  prefigured 
.^h©^  mettle  which  he  showed  as  President. 
We  live  in  a  world  of  danger,  he  told 
us  repeatedly,  "but  let  us  not  despair." 
And  he  never  did.  And  in  the  moments 
of  deepest  shock  and  sorrow,  his  own 
family  showed  us  how  to  bear  the  trag- 
edy of  his  loss  and  to  do  what  must  be 
done. 

My  wife,  Rosemary,  and  my  two  sons, 
John  and  Bruce — both  of  whom  dearly 
loved  President  Kennedy — jom  me  in  ex- 
tending our  deepest  sympathy  to  his 
parents,  his  brothers,  and  his  sisters. 
To  Jacqueline  and  her  two  precious  chil- 
dren, whose  loss  is  greatest  of  all,  go  our 
love  and  our  prayers. 

Though  the  empty  place  to  which  he 
gave  such  vividness,  such  grace,  such 
love,  can  never  be  filled,  may  they— and 
we — find  comfort  in  lifting  high  the 
torch  which  has  fallen  from  his  hand 
and  which  now  and  forever  will  light  his 
memory.  "And  the  glow  from  that  fire" 
will  indeed  "truly  light  the  world." 

We  shall  not  see  his  like  again  in  our 
generation. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  In  johi- 
ing  with  my  colleagues  In  paying  respect 
to  the  late  President  Kennedy,  I  do  so 
with  full  realization  that  eulogies  In 
themselves  may  be  a  weak  apology  for 
some  of  the  things  we  may  have  done  or 
have  left  undone. 

The  only  lasting  mark  of  affection 
and  respect  we  can  show  for  John  F. 
Kennedy  will  be  found  hi  the  work  we 
do  during  our  own  "little  day"  and  the 
contribution  which  that  work  may  make 
toward  the  betterment  of  mankind. 

If,  because  of  his  dedication  to  public 
service  and  as  a  result  of  his  death,  we 
dedicate   ourselves    to   greater   service. 
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then  we  will  have  paid  him  the  highest 
p>osslble  honor. 

During  his  first  weeks  In  office,  I  was 
not  too  sure  that  Jack  Kennedy  would  be 
a  good  President. 

The  excitement — the  glamour — ^the 
abandon  of  many  of  his  enthusiastic 
friends  and  supporters  seemed  to  Indi- 
cate that  we  might  be  in  for  a  "playboy 
administration." 

Then  came  the  episode  of  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

Although  he  was  not  called  upon  to  do 
so,  he  accepted  full  responsibility  for  the 
failure  of  that  venture. 

From  that  time  on  it  was  President 
Kennedy. 

From  that  time  on,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  weight  of  his  office  rested  more 
and  more  heavily  upon  his  shoulders. 

From  that  time  on,  he  put  forth  an 
ever-increasing  effort  to  insure  national 
prosperity,  human  Justice,  and  world 
peace  supported  by  the  necessary 
strength  of  our  Nation. 

He  was  called  upon  to  meet  crises  both 
at  home  and  in  the  international  field. 
With  each  new  challenge,  he  seemed 
to  gain  strength  and  wisdom  while  the 
burden  of  his  office  bore  down  with  an 
ever-Increasing  weight. 

It  may  be  said  that  many  of  his  ob- 
jectives were  not  achieved  during  his 
lifetime. 

Granting  that  this  is  true,  it  may  also 
be  said  that  through  his  thinking  and 
through  his  action  and  his  utterances  an 
untold  host  of  people  found  themselves 
viewing  theh:  feUow  man  and  the  world 
Itself  In  a  changing  light. 

I  am  content  to  leave  to  history  the 
record  of  John  P.  Kennedy,  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  hi  the  belief 
that  history  will  hold  his  finest  eulogy. 
Mr.  HILL.  Mr.  President,  as  we  dedi- 
cate this  day  to  the  memory  of  a  gallant 
American  who  graced  this  Chamber  by 
his  presence  during  8  years  of  his  and 
our  lives,  we  recall  to  one  another  the 
high  quaUties  and  splendid  accomplish- 
ments of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  our 
departed  friend  and  leader. 

No  quality  among  the  many  that  he 
possessed.  In  my  judgment,  and  no  ac- 
compUshment  among  the  many  that  he 
achieved,  can  equal  his  deeply  devoted 
love  of  peace  and  his  ceaseless  effort  to 
consolidate  the  peace  of  the  world. 

John    Kennedy    thoroughly   compre- 
hended the  nature  of  the  times  through 
which  we  pass.    He  had  prepared  him- 
self well  for  the  task  he  entered  upon 
less  than  3  short  years  ago.    As  he  grap- 
pled  with   all   the   manifold   problems, 
threats,  crises,  and  dangers  which  have 
confronted  this  Nation  during  his  brief 
Presidency,  he  broadened  and  deepened 
his  knowledge  and  his  understanding  of 
the  awesome  challenge  facing  mankind. 
Then,  just  14  months  ago,  he  stood 
alone  and  stared  more  deeply  than  any 
man  has  ever  stared  Into  what  he  de- 
scribed as  that  "dark  and  final  abyss." 
It  was  his  courage  and  his  genius  that 
drew  us  back  from  that  abyss. 
He  told  his  countrymen : 
Peace   and  freedom   do   not  come   cheap 
•  •     •  and  we  are  desUned  to  live  out  most. 
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1*  not  all,  of  our  llTe«  in  nnoertalnty  and 

chaUenge  and  perU. 


December  11 


He  told  us: 

Together  we  shall  save  our  planet  or  to- 
gether we  shaU  perlah  in  Its  flames. 

He  told  U8: 

It  U  our  IntAnUco  to  ehaUenge  the  Sorlet 
Union,  not  to  an  arms  rac«,  but  to  a  peace 
race;  to  advance,  step  by  step,  st««e  by  staee. 
until  general  and  complete  disarmament  has 

actually  been  achieved. 

John  Kennedy  conceived  it  to  be  the 
supreme  duty  of  hJ«  Presidency  to  pre- 
serve the  peace.  He  dedicated  hl«  full 
energies  to  binding  141  the  old  wounds 
of  our  world  and  to  preventing  Infliction 
of  new  ones. 

He  tried  by  every  means  at  his  com- 
mand to  create  an  atmo^here  of  mutual 
confidence  and  understanding  in  which 
agreements  designed  to  protect  human- 
ity from  the  holocaust  could  be  reached 
and  upheld. 

In  mounting  and  maintaining  for  our 
country  the  mightiest  military  force  any 
nation  has  ever  had.  It  was  his  solemn 
determination  that  this  force  shall  be 
used  only  to  keep  the  peace,  to  prevent 
war,  to  deter  any  adversary  from  attack- 
ing us  or  our  allies. 

Because  John  Kennedy  seldom  used 
the  word  "peace"  without  linking  It  to 
the  word  "freedom,"  the  peace  that  he 
was  seeking  was  not  that  of  surrender  to 
evU,  but  of  the  defense  of  freedom. 

The  treaty  which  the  Smate  rattfled 
only  a  few  weeks  ago,  ending  nuclear  ex- 
periments In  the  sky  above  us,  in  outer 
space  and  beneath  the  waters.  John  Ken- 
nedy Intended  to  be  only  the  first  step 
toward  the  abolition  of  war  as  an  instru- 
ment of  national  policy. 

When  the  foul  deed  that  struck  him 
down  was  committed,  he  was  alr«»dy 
•earching  ahead  for  new  ways  of  reduc- 
ing the  unbearable  tensions  which  grip 
•11  mankind. 

He  saw  ha  the  exploration  of  outer 
q>«ee  vast  implications  for  the  human 
9Pir\l — the  reactivation  ot  the  innate 
curiosity  of  the  mind  of  man — new  op- 
portimitles  for  the  exercise  of  maximum 
ingenuity— wholly  new,  unexplored  fron- 
tiers for  American  genius — an  end  to 
the  suffocating  atmosphere  of  com- 
placency and  frustration. 

He  knew  that  our  age.  the  age  of 
space,  demands  the  highest  order  of  initi- 
ative. Intellectual  cultivation,  and  attain- 
ment tliat  has  ever  been  required  In  any 
previous  day  in  the  history  of  this  planet. 
and  he  urged  us  to  foUow  the  course  of 
excellence  in  all  things. 

John  Kennedy  wanted  America  to  lead 
the  world  toward  peace,  toward  freedom, 
toward  Justice,  toward  a  renaissance  of 
civilization. 

He  wanted  America  to  lead  the  world 
In  unlocking  the  mysteries  of  the  uni- 
verse around  us. 

It  fell  to  him  to  be  our  President  at 
the  moment  when  the  revolution  in  mlh- 
tary  weaponry  Is  reaching  its  apogee 
when  people  everywhere  have  come  face 
to  face  with  the  nightmare  of  the  pos- 
sible extinction  of  the  human  race. 

Deriving  from  his  own  deep  religious 
sentiment,  carried  forward  by  his  lumi- 
nous intelligence,  expressed  in  scores  of 
eloquent  pronouncements,  and  sustained 


wlUi  ardor  and  bravery,  the  central  pur- 
poses of  the  life  of  John  F.  Kennedy.  I 
believe,  were  these: 

•R)  Impel  human  beings  everywhere  to 
understand  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
men,  to  oblige  every  person  who  loves 
Ood  to  give  of  himself  rather  than  to 
demand  of  others,  to  foUow  the  ancient 
Oreek  injunction,  "know  thyself,"  and 
the  ancient  Biblical  command,  "love  thy 
neighbor,"  to  practice  rather  than  to 
preach  the  Gospel  of  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
to  "remark  not  the  mote  in  thy  brother's 
eye  but  the  beam  in  thine  own." 

B4ay  God  grant  that  we  shall  have  the 
wisdom  and  the  humihty  to  follow  in  the 
path  of  peace  on  which  he  led  us, 

Mr.  CARUSON.  Mr.  President,  as  we 
meet  to  commemorate  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  famous  former  Members. 
John  F.  Kennedy,  our  thoughts  bring  to 
mind  many  facets  of  his  impressive 
career  of  public  service. 

Those  of  us  who  had  the  privilege  to 
serve  with  him  in  this  body  had  an  op- 
portunity to  observe  and  feel  his  keen 
interest  in  humankind,  his  dedication 
to  the  preservation  of  this  RepubUc  his 
Arm  and  abiding  faith  in  his  God.  and 
his  determination  to  devote  untiring 
effort  to  promote  peace  in  the  world. 

Much  will,  and  should,  be  said  about 
his  service  to  our  country  and  the  na- 
tions of  the  world,  but  I  want  to  direct 
my  remarks  to  the  spiritual  qualities  oP. 
this  great  man. 

For  many  years  I  have  been  president 
of  the  International  Council  for  Chris- 
tian leadership,  and  In  this  position 
presided  at  three  Presidential  prayer 
breakfasts  In  which  President  Kennedy 
participated. 

At  the  nrst  prayer  breakfast.  March  S, 
1961.  following  his  inauguration  as  Presi- 
dent, he  spoke  In  part  as  follows  : 

I   think   It   is   meet   appropriate   that  we 
■hotUd  be  gathered  together  for  this  morn- 
ing^ meeting.    This  country  was  founded  by 
men    and   women   who   were    dedicated,    or 
came  to  be  dedicated,  to  two  propoelUona; 
First,    a    strong    rcUgloua    convicUon,    and 
secondly,  a  recognlUon  that  this  convlcUon 
could  flourish  only  under  a  system  of  free- 
dom.    I  think  It  Is  approprtate  that  we  pay 
trlhut©  to  this  great  constitutional  principle 
which  le  cnahrtned  in  the  first  amendment 
of  the  Constitution,  the  principle  of  reUgious 
independence,  of  religious  Uberty,  of   reU- 
glous  freedom.    But  I  think  it's  also  impor- 
tant that  we  pay  tribute  and  acitnowledge 
another  great  principle  and  that  is  the  prin- 
dple  of  religious  conviction.     Rellgous  free- 
dom has  no  significance  unless  It  U  accom- 
panied   by    conviction,    and    therefore,    the 
Puritans  and  the  PUgrUns  in  my  own  section 
of  New  England,  the   Quakers  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  Catholics  of  Maryland,  the  Prea- 
byterians  of  North  CaroUna.  the  MethodlaU 
and  Baptists  who  came  later,  all  share  these 
two  great  traditions  which  like  silver  threads 
have  r\m  through  the  warp  and  the  woof  of 
American  history. 
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dilTerent  continenta.  who  are  united  by  a 
common  beUef  in  Ood.  and  therefore  united 
in  a  common  commitment  to  the  moral  order 
and  as  Governor  Daniel  said,  "a  relatlonahip 
of  the  individual  to  the  state."  •   •   • 

On  our  program  this  morning,  there  is  a 
quotation  from  Lincoln  which  I  think  is  par- 
ticularly applicable  today.  He  said  '7  be- 
lieve there  U  a  Ood.  I  see  the  storm  i»min« 
and  I  believe  He  has  a  hand  in  It.  If  He  hL 
a  part  and  a  place  for  me.  I  believe  that  I  am 

'•*?y- We  see   the  storm  comln« 

and  we  believe  He  has  a  hand  in  it.  Andlf 
He  has  a  place  and  a  part  for  us,  I  believe  that 
we  are  ready. 

This  year.  Febi-uary  11.  1963.  speaking 
at  the  11th  annual  Presidential  prayer 
breakfast.  President  Kennedy  spoke  in 
part  as  follows: 

We  cannot  depend  solely  on  our  material 
wealth,  on  our  military  might,  or  on  our  in- 
tellectual sklU  or  physical  courage  to  see 
us  safely  through  the  seas  that  we  must  sail 
In  the  months  and  years  to  come. 

Along  with  all  of  these  we  need  faith  We 
need  the  faith  with  which  our  first  setUers 
crossed  the  sea  to  carve  out  a  state  in  the 
wUderneaa,  a  miaelon  they  said  in  the  PU- 
grima'  Compact,  the  Mayflower  Compact 
undertaken  for  the  glory  of  God.  We  need 
the  faith  with  which  our  Founding  Fathers 
proudly  proclaimed  the  hidependence  of  this 
country  to  what  seemed  at  that  time  an  al- 
n»08t  hopeless  struggle,  pledging  their  Uvea, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honor  with  a 
firm  reliance  on  the  protecUon  of  divine 
providence.  We  need  the  faith  which  has  sus- 
tained and  guided  this  Nation  for  175  long 
and  short  years.  We  are  all  builders  of  the 
future,  and  whether  we  build  as  pirtjllc  serv- 
ant* or  i»lTate  cltlsens.  whether  we  build 
at  the  natlooal  or  local  level,  whether  we 
build  in  foreign  or  domestic  affairs,  we  know 
the  truth  of  the  ancient  Psalm.  "Szcept  the 
I^rd  build  the  house,  they  Ubor  in  vain 
that  build  it." 
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At  the  beginning  of  the  second  year 
of  his  administration,  speaking  at  the 
annual  PresidenUal  prayer  breakfast 
March  23,  1962.  he  spoke  In  part  as  fol- 
lows: 


I  want  to.  as  President,  express  my  ap- 
preciation to  all  those  whose  efforts  make 
thU  breakfast  possible.  This  Is  only  one  of 
a  worldwide  effort,  I  believe,  to  build  a  closer 
and  more  intimate  association  among  those 
of  different  faiths,  in  different  countries  lu 


"Hiese  quotations  from  President  Ken- 
nedy reveal  his  sublime  faith  in  his 
Creator  and  his  dependence  on  his  God 
to  guide  and  direct  him  as  he  led  this 
Nation  through  nearly  three  stable  and 
prosperous  years.  As  a  legacy  to  him,  we 
should  rededicate  ourselves  to  carry  on  in 
the  faith  that  helped  in  dark  and  trou- 
blesome periods  in  his  life  of  service. 

As  •  part  of  these  remarks,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  to  include  an  expression 
of  sympathy  adopted  by  the  All-Student 
Council  of  Kansas  University  on  Novem- 
ber 23,  1963. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  extract 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord, 
as  f  oDows : 

The  All-student  Council  of  the  University 
of  Kansas  acknowledges  with  grief  the  tragic 
aaaaaatnatlon  of  the  President  of  the  United 
8tat««.  John  F.  Kennedy.  The  very  founda- 
tion of  our  democratic  system  is  the  peace- 
ful settlement  of  dlqiutes  and  change  of 
governmenu.  Americans  and  foreign  stu- 
dents aUke  realUe  that  the  United  States 
of  America  has  lost  more  than  a  great  Pres- 
ident. The  world  has  lost  a  statesman  and 
mankind  has  lost  a  friend.  The  cause  for 
which  the  late  President  died  was  consistent 
with  the  causes  for  which  he  fought. 

The  country  must  move  on,  as  it  will  of 
course,  united  behind  a  new  President.  Yet 
the  Republic  will  never  be  the  same  without 
the  leadership  of  this  man  who  asked  of  the 
people  the  same  devotion  he  offered  them 
R«epectfully, 

John  E.  Stuckit,  Jr. 
Concurred  In  by: 

Reubkn  McCormack, 
Student  Body  President, 
The  University  of  Kansas. 


Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  on  rare 
occasions  in  history  figures  appear  on 
the  world  stage  to  capture  the  attention 
and  excite  the  imagination  of  all  man- 
kind. 

Such  a  figure  was  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  Around  him  was  the  aura  of 
the  age  of  chivalry.  The  world  saw  him 
as  the  young  knight  with  the  courage 
of  a  lion  and  the  soul  of  a  poet  who 
sprang  almost  from  virtual  oblivion  to 
world  leadership  and  dared  to  challenge 
the  dragons  of  war  and  human  misery. 
The  tragic  manner  of  his  passing 
brought  universal  grief. 

Nothing  that  I  might  say  about  his 
ability  and  statecraft  can  approach  in 
eloquence  the  lofty  tributes  paid  him  by 
the  leaders  of  the  nations  of  the  earth. 
No  mortal  words  can  reflect  greater  sin- 
cerity than  the  tears  of  millions  of  the 
humble  who  felt  that  they  had  lost  a 
great  and  good  friend. 

It  was  my  high  privilege  to  have  known 
this  man  personally  and  to  have  enjoyed 
several  years  of  association  with  him. 
Among  his  other  admirable  attributes, 
he  was  a  man  of  tolerance  and  under- 
standing. He  fought  hard  for  those 
things  in  which  he  beUeved.  but  he  well 
knew  that  all  men  would  not  see  the 
same  issue  in  the  same  light.  He  would 
have  been  the  last  to  have  expected  any- 
one to  stultify  conviction  merely  to  con- 
form to  his  opinions. 

This  world  Is  a  much  better  place  be- 
cause he  lived  and  passed  this  way. 
Some  of  his  ideas  and  ideals  will  for- 
ever encourage  and  assist  men  in  the 
quest  for  peace,  justice,  and  the  good 
life  for  all. 
May  he  rest  in  peace. 
Mr.  SPARKMAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
wish  to  join  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate 
in  pajring  tribute  to  the  memory  of  our 
late  President  and  former  colleague  in 
this  body. 

I  knew  Jack  Kennedy  when  he  first 
came  to  Congress.  Later,  of  course 
when  he  came  to  the  Senate  I  came  to 
know  him  even  better.  For  a  time  he 
was  a  member  of  the  Senate  Small  Busi- 
ness Committee  of  which  I  was  chairman. 
Still  later,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  on  which 
I  was  serving.  We  served  together  on 
that  committee  and  worked  together  un- 
til he  assumed  the  Presidency. 

I  often  think  of  Jack  Kennedy  as  a 
Member  of  the  Senate  standing  at  his 
desk  on  the  back  row  just  under  the 
clock.  I  have  watched  him  so  many 
times  in  presenting  issues  in  which  he 
was  interested  and  in  managing  bills 
here  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.  I  often 
watched  him  and  was  amazed  at  his 
tremendous  grasp  of  facts  in  connection 
with  any  measure  that  he  was  handling. 
I  was  intrigued  by  his  gentleness  in  de- 
bate, his  willingness  to  listen  with  pa- 
tience to  the  argxunents  that  others 
might  have  and  to  work  out  differences 
with  reference  to  legislation.  He  was  an 
able  and  effective  legislator— serious 
conscientious,  and  dedicated. 

So  many  times  do  I  remember  seeing 
him  hobbling  around  the  Senate  on 
crutches  or  with  a  cane  as  a  result  of 
injuries  received  In  the  crash  of  his 
famed  PT-109. 
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I  have  read  of  his  experiences  in  the 
South  Pacific  during  the  war  and  have 
been  impressed  with  the  thought:  Here 
was  a  man.  I  have  read  his  book  "Pror 
files  in  Courage"  written  from  a  hospital 
bed  recovering  from  surgery  that  carflW 
him  to  the  brink  of  death. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  be  closely  asso- 
ciated with  him  at  the  time  of  his  in- 
auguration. I  remember  those  friendly 
contacts  that  we  had  and  I  keep  with 
pride  on  my  office  walls  various  pictures 
and  mementos  that  he  gave  to  me  in  con- 
nection with  that  inauguration. 

While  he  was  serving  as  President  I 
was  often  in  his  office  at  the  White  House. 
I  have  seen  the  friendly  manner  in  which 
he  talked  to  adults  and  children  with 
equal  ease  from  his  rocking  chair. 

I  have  seen  him  out  on  trips  In  Ten- 
nessee, Alabama,  other  places  through- 
out the  country,  speaking  to  great  crowds 
and  then  going  among  the  people  to 
speak  to  them  and  to  talk  with  them. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  intellect  and 
sincerity  of  purpose.  He  was  a  man  of 
courage  as  was  amply  demonstrated  by 
his  confrontation  with  Premier  Khru- 
shchev. He  was  truly  a  leader  of  the 
free  world  who  built  steadily  a  greater 
strength  for  our  country  and  the  free 
world  to  the  end  that  Khrushchev  openly 
admitted  our  overwhelming  superiority. 
Through  this  strength  he  was  able  to 
push  steadily  for  an  advance  toward 
peace.  In  my  opinion  he  did  more  than 
than  any  other  person  in  our  time  toward 
getting  the  world  started  toward  peace— 
a  durable,  universal  and  dependable 
peace.  We  shall  remember  his  work,  and 
future  generations  will  learn  of  it.  in  the 
cause  of  world  peace  and  will,  because 
of  It.  call  him  blessed. 

He  has  been  taken  away  at  the  time 
that  his  free  world  leadership  was  recog- 
nized throughout  the  world — at  a  time 
when  he  was  still  a  young  man  with  great 
promise  ahead.  We  mourn  with  all  the 
world  his  untimely  death. 

Behind  him  he  left  his  devoted  wife 
and  two  precious  children.  Mrs.  Spark- 
man  and  I  extend  to  them  our  deepest 
sympathy.  May  God  watch  over  and 
keep  them. 

Mr.  ANDERSON.  Mr.  President,  in 
May  1962.  the  first  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Conservation  In  54  years  was 
convened  here  In  Washington.  The 
President  of  the  United  States,  who 
called  that  historic  meeting,  addressed 
the  closing  session  of  the  Conference. 
With  his  eyes  on  the  horizon,  his 
thoughts  on  the  future.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  declared: 

I  don't  think  there  U  anything  that  could 
occupy  our  attenUon  with  more  dlsUnctlon 
than  trying  to  preserve  for  those  who  come 
after  us  this  beautiful  coimtry  which  we 
have  inherited. 

In  his  first  message  on  natural  re- 
sources sent  to  the  Congress  in   1961 
President  Kennedy  declared : 

Prom  the  beginning  of  clvllliaUon.  every 
nation's  basic  wealth  and  progress  has 
stemmed  in  large  measure  from  its  natural 
resources.  This  Nation  has  been,  and  is  now. 
especially  fortunate  in  the  blessings  we  have 

inherited.     Outr  entire  society  rests  upon 

and  Is  dependent  upon— our  water,  our  land, 
our  forests,  and  our  minerals.     How  we  use 


these  resources  infiuences  our  health,  secu- 
rity, economy,  and  well-being. 

But  if  we  fall  to  chart  a  proper  course  of 
conservation  and  development — if  we  fail  to 
use  these  blessings  prudently — we  wlU  be  In 
trouble  within  a  short  t^me. 

There  are  many  accomplishments  In 
many  fields  which  can  be  attributed  to 
the  regrettably  brief  administration  of 
John  Kennedy.  Foremost  among  these 
are  the  achievements  in  the  wise  use  and 
protection  of  the  Nation's  endowment  of 
natural  resources.  And  under  this  head- 
ing a  distinguished  record  was  created 
in  adding  to  the  national  parks  system, 
new  areas  of  recreation,  historic  and 
scenic  value.  President  Kenn^  dram- 
atized and  articulated  the  fact  that  a 
rapidly  growing,  increasingly  mobile 
population  required  a  vigorous  program 
of  outdoor  recreation  planning  and  de- 
velopment by  government  at  all  levels. 
I  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  conservation  to- 
day only  because  It  is  a  subject  of  close 
personal  Interest. 

During  his  first  2  years  of  office,  13  new 
national  parks,  historic  sites,  memoiials 
and  monuments  were  authorized  by  Con- 
gress or  created  by  President  Kennedy  by 
Executive  order.  Some  time  ago  I  com- 
mented that  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion was  well  on  its  way  to  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  national  paries  rec- 
ords in  history. 

Midway  through  President  Kennedy's 
first  year  in  office,  he  signed  into  law  the 
act  creating  Cape  Cod  National  Sea- 
shore— the  first  major  addition  to  our 
national  park  system  In  16  years.  John 
Kennedy  had  a  long  and  Intimate  tie 
with  this  stretch  of  sea  and  sand  and 
marshland.  He  introduced  the  bill  to 
create  the  park  and  later,  as  President, 
put  his  signature  to  the  act.  In  another 
century,  another  distinguished  son  of 
Massachusetts,  Henry  Thoreau,  said  of 
the  great  stretch  at  Cape  Cod: 

A  man  may  stand  there  and  put  all  Amer- 
ica behind  him. 

Cape  Cod  blazed  the  traU  for  estab- 
lishment of  other  seashore  areas.  Thirty 
miles  north  of  San  Francisco.  Point 
Reyes  National  Seashore  was  created,  ac- 
cessible to  5  million  people  living  within 
100  miles.  That  was  In  early  September 
of  1962,  and  before  that  month  was  out 
the  President's  pen  again  had  signed  the 
act  of  Congress  creating  Padre  Island 
National  Seashore. 

So  from  the  Atlantic,  to  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico,  and  on  to  the  Pacific  shoreline, 
285  miles  of  unspoiled  seacoast  have  been 
protected  for  public  use. 

By  Executive  order.  President  Ken- 
nedy created  Buck  Island  Reef  National 
Memorial  in  the  Virgin  Islands,  thus  pro- 
tecting a  coral  barrier  reef. 

And  while  he  was  stimulating  the 
creation  of  recreation  areas  by  the  sea. 
President  Kennedy  also  urged  favorable 
congressional  action  to  bring  into  being 
new  parklands  in  Interior  America — in 
Nevada.  In  Missouri,  in  Arizona,  along 
the  Indiana  lakeshore.  in  Utah,  and  on 
the  dunes  of  Lake  Michigan. 

President  Kennedy  called  \>ur  atten- 
tion to  a  new  natural  resources  prob- 
lem, generally  unrecognized  30  years 
ago.  This  is  the  necessity  to  encourage 
preservation  of  open  space  in  and  near 
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our  urban  centers.  Increasingly  ours  is 
an  urban  population.  Even  modest 
projections  show  that  in  merely  7  years 
an  area  roughly  equal  to  the  combined 
size  of  Maryland  and  Delaware  wiU  be 
engulfed  by  advancing  urbanization. 
For  the  well-being  of  our  people,  the 
conservation  of  natural,  green  acres  In 
and  near  urban  centers  is  imperative. 

President  Kennedy  declared  in  1961 
that  "Land  is  the  most  precious  resource 
of  the  metropolitan  area."  Deploring 
the  present  pattern  of  haphazard  sub- 
urban sprawl,  he  won  inclusion  of  the 
open-space  land  program  in  the  1961 
Housing  Act.  Already,  in  26  States,  114 
grants  are  making  communities  more 
pleasant,  better  places  in  which  to  live. 

The  administration  program  for  urban 
renewal  demonstration  grants  Induced 
several  States  to  begin  evaluations  of 
their  open  space  needs.  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvania  are  studying  the  Philadel- 
phia metropolitan  region.  Wisconsin  is 
seeking  to  determine  the  best  use  of  Its 
waterfront  lands,  with  all  their  poten- 
tial for  outdoor  recreation. 

An  early  request  by  President  Ken- 
nedy to  Congress  was  for  legislative  pro- 
tection of  the  Nation's  remaining  wil- 
derness areas.  Preserved,  these  areas 
will  stand  as  living  reminders  of  the  nat- 
ural wilderness  from  which  this  Nation 
was  wrested,  and  as  a  timeless  gift  of 
immeasurable  value  to  future  Amer- 
icans. 

President  Kennedy  sought  the  crea- 
tion of  a  comprehensive  Federal  recrea- 
tion lands  program  and  the  fostering  of 
outdoor  recreation  programs  by  State 
and  local  governments.  This  is  under- 
way through  the  new  Bureau  of  Outdoor 
Recreation.  And  before  Congress  now 
is  a  Presidential  request  for  a  land  and 
water  conservation  fund.  This  fund 
would  provide  technical  and  financial 
assistance  to  State  and  local  agencies  in 
the  planning,  acquisition  and  develop- 
ment of  recreational  sites. 

When  visitors  go  to  Mount  Vernon 
to  view  George  Washington's  home  and 
look  across  the  Potomac  they  will  see 
much  the  same  view  that  Washington 
saw  because  President  Kennedy  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  took  a  personal  interest 
in  the  preservation  of  the  historic  Po- 
tomac shoreline  in  neighboring  Mary- 
land. 

Last  May,  Mr.  President,  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  accompanying  a  group  of 
people  very  much  Interested  in  the  cause 
of  conservation  to  the  White  House.  I 
brought  my  granddaughter,  Mary  Eliza- 
beth Roberts,  along.  I  mentioned  to  the 
President  that  she  was  with  me  because 
the  work  he  was  doing  for  her  generation 
is  going  to  count  in  the  future.  We 
stood  in  the  sunshine  with  President 
Kennedy  and  discussed  his  interest  in 
sound  resource  programs.  The  Presi- 
dent said  he  wanted  to  visit  some  of  the 
wilderness  and  other  key  conservation 
areas  of  the  Nation.  We  encouraged 
him  in  his  plans  and  in  the  autumn  he 
made  that  tour. 

Significantly,  it  began  with  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  Gifford  Pinchot  Institute 
for  Conservation  Studies  at  Milford.  Pa. 
There  President  Kennedy  said : 

Every  great  work  1b  In  the  shadow  of  man 
and  I  dont  think  many  Americans  can  point 
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to  such  a  dlsUnguished  record  as  can  Qlf- 
ford  Pinchot.  and  thU  Institute,  which  Is 
only  the  latest  manifestation  of  a  most  Im- 
pressive legacy,  I  think  can  Mrvt  as  a  wel- 
come reminder  of  how  much  we  still  have 
to  do  In  our  time. 


On  his  trip  the  President  was  pri- 
marily concerned  with  the  need  to  con- 
serve and  develop  our  natural  resources, 
but  he  saw  this  need  in  the  perspective 
of  the  long-term  national  Interest.    He 
saw  conservation  as  one  of  the   basic 
necessities  to  make  sure  that  America 
remained  both  the  land  of  the  free  and 
the  home  of  the  brave;  he  saw  the  emerg- 
ing requirement  in  what  he  called  the 
"third    wave    of    conservation    in    the 
United    States    to    make    science    the 
servant  of  conservation  as  we  devise  new 
programs    of    land    stewardship."    But 
beyond  this  he  saw  very  clearly  that  what 
we  did  in  the  field  of  conservation  might 
not  materially  alter  our  lives  In  the  next 
3  or  4  years,  but  it  certainly  would  in  the 
decades  that  lie  ahead. 

At  the  White  House  Conference  on 
Conservation.  President  Kennedy  closed 
his  remarks  with  a  story  about  the  dis- 
tinguished French  leader.  Marshal  Lyau- 
tey.  The  marshal,  as  President  Kennedy 
related  it.  told  his  gardener  to  plant  a 
tree.  The  gardener  replied  that  it  would 
not  flower  for  a  hundred  years.  'In  that 
case."  said  the  marshal,  'plant  it  this 
afternoon." 

The  new  parks,  the  new  national  sea- 
shores, the  natural  monuments  preserved 
will  stand  as  tribute  to  the  encourage- 
ment by  President  Kennedy  of  wise  use 
of  God's  bounty.  They  are  an  appro- 
priate inheritance  to  pass  on  to  genera- 
tions yet  unborn. 

I  have  stressed  natural  resources  be- 
cause his  work  in  that  field  was  typical 
of  his  work  in  many  fields.  Others,  I 
am  sure,  will  stress  those  accomplish- 
ments and  I  would  want  to  echo  every 
word  of  those  eulogies.  But  in  my  own 
heart  and  mind  I  cannot  fail  to  re- 
member first  the  great  leaderstiip  in  the 
effort  for  conservation,  which  centers 
substantially  if  not  primarily  in  the 
West,  of  this  son  of  New  England  whom 
we  so  reverently  remember  today. 

Mr.  JACKSON.  Mr.  President,  If  a 
man  is  fortunate  he  may  have  on  one  or 
two  occasions  in  a  lifetime,  the  chance  to 
work  in  a  cause  he  believes  in  completely 
in  company  with  men  whom  he  deeply 
admires.  I  had  that  supreme  privilege 
in  the  Government  service  with  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

I  had  the  good  fortune  to  serve  with 
him  when  he  first  came  to  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives  in  1947.  In  1952  we 
were  both  candidates  for  the  U.S.  Senate, 
and  were  elected  that  year.  During  the 
presidential  campaign  of  1960. 1  was  as- 
sociated with  him  as  his  chairman  of  the 
Democratic  National  Committee.  Then 
here  in  the  ranks  of  the  Senate  in  the 
last  3  years,  I  have  been  an  advocate  or 
sometimes  friendly  critic  of  his  policies 
and  programs. 

Words  do  not  come  easily  to  express 
the  sense  of  loss  at  the  death  of  this 
happy  warrior.  , 

The  whole  world  has  recognized  his 
special  gifts  dedicated  to  the  service  of 
his  country  and  to  a  just  peace.  His 
qualities  as  a  great  public  figure  have 


been  extolled  by  the  leaders  and  people 
of  every  country  who  have  paid  him  re- 
spect In  these  last  weeks. 

I  would  like  today  to  mention  a  special 
virtue  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  office 
of  Piesldent— he  deeply  understood  the 
supreme  problem  of  this  Nation  as  the 
wise  use  of  our  great  power. 

For  example,  consider  these  words  at 
the  University  of  Washington's  100th 
anniversary  program  in  November  1961 : 

Diplomacy  and  defense  are  not  substitutes 
for  one  another.  Either  alone  would  fall. 
A  willingness  to  resist  force,  unaccompanied 
by  a  willingness  to  talk,  could  provoke  bel- 
ligerence— while  a  willingness  to  talk,  unac- 
companied by  a  willingness  to  resist  force 
could  Invite  disaster. 

While  we  shall  negotiate  freely,  we  shall 
not  negotiate  freedom.  Our  answer  to  the 
classic  question  of  Patrick  Henry  Is  still  no—, 
life  Is  not  BO  dear,  and  peace  Is  not  so  pre-^ 
clous,  "as  to  be  purchased  at  the  price  of 
chains  and  slavery."  And  that  Is  our  answer 
even  though,  for  the  first  time  since  the  an- 
clent  battles  between  Greek  city-states,  war 
entails  the  threat  of  toUl  annihilation,  of 
everything  we  know,  of  society  Itself.  For 
to  save  mankind's  future  freedom,  we  must 
face  up  to  any  risk  that  Is  necessary.  We 
will  always  seek  peace— but  we  will  never 
surrender. 
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During  the  time  I  kiiew  Jack  Kennedy. 
I  came  to  especially  respect  his  deep  in- 
terest in  people.  He  sincerely  enjoyed 
people.  We  saw  this  on  a  recent  trip  to 
the  State  of  Washington  just  a  few  short 
weeks  ago.  He  went  out  of  his  way  to 
mingle  with  the  crowd,  to  shake  hands, 
to  autograph  pieces  of  paper.  It  was  a 
special  tragedy  that  it  would  be  on  an- 
other of  these  triumphal  tours  that  he 
would  be  cut  down  by  an  assassin's  bullet 

And  during  the  days  following  this 
tragedy  we  have  witnessed  the  magnifi- 
cent mettle  and  high  courage  of  Jacque- 
line Kennedy— and  all  the  Kennedy 
family.  We  are  profoundly  proud  of 
them. 

Clearly.  John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  and 
to  the  Presidency  a  very  special  luster 
that  we  will  not  soon  see  again. 

Mr.  RIBICOFP.  Mr.  President,  many 
words  of  mourning  and  of  eulogy  have 
echoed  eloquently  across  this  land.  The 
Nation's  leaders  and  its  humblest  clU- 
zens  have  poured  from  their  hearts  the 
testimony  of  their  grief,  their  horror  at 
a  tragedy  of  unimaginable  proportions, 
and  their  deep  sense  of  personal  and 
national  loss. 

I  share  that  grief,  that  horror,  and 
that  loss. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy— a  born  leader,  a  man  of  bril- 
liance, a  giant  among  men.  We  have 
lost  a  great  President  and  a  rare  human 
being.  He  was  a  man  of  knowledge  and 
of  vision— with  a  distinctive  style 
marked  by  charm — and  a  grace  tem- 
pered by  wonderful  wit.  He  brought  to 
the  Presidency  a  keenness  of  mind  un- 
matched by  all  who  served  before  him. 
His  strength  and  courage  were  nobly 
translated  into  love  of  country  and  de- 
votion to  a  world  of  peace  and  freedom. 
He  was  a  young  President  who  became 
for  us— as  for  men  and  women  and  chil- 
dren everywhere— the  symbol  of  a 
young,  a  free,  a  strong,  a  compassionate 
America. 


With  a  sense  of  profound  respect,  we 
mourn  our  loss,  and  are  himibly  thank- 
ful for  the  time  we  knew  him.  Yot  me 
it  began  in  1949.  We  were  both  young 
New  England  Congressmen.  I  sensed  in 
him  then  the  Inner  strength,  the  con- 
tained composure,  indeed,  the  spark  of 
greatness  that  so  many  would  come  to 
know.  In  days  that  followed  we  worked 
together,  endured  defeat  together,  re- 
joiced in  victory  together.  With  both  the 
challenges  of  politics  and  the  responsi- 
bilities of  Government,  I  was  proud  and 
privileged  to  have  had  a  part  in  helping 
him. 

What  is  lost  can  be  remembered  in  our 
minds,  recalled  in  our  words,  and  re- 
vered in  our  hearts.  But  what  has  not 
been  lost  will  endure  in  more  meaningful 
ways.  So  very  much  has  not  been  lost. 
So  very  much  remains. 

John  Kennedy  rallied  the  forces  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world,  and  those 
forces  and  that  spirit  of  freedom  remain 
strong  today.  He  led  the  world  in  a  new 
quest  for  an  honorable  peace.  He  let  our 
adversaries  know  that  hostility  meant 
disaster  and  that  common  understand- 
ing could  lead  to  a  decent  world  for  all. 
With  patience  and  persistence  he  worked 
to  achieve  the  test  ban  treaty.  Tlie 
world  felt  and  followed  his  leadership, 
and  continues  forward  today  on  the 
course  he  set, 

John  Kennedy  raised  the  sights  of  this 
Nation,  and  those  sights  are  high  today. 
He  bid  us  all  look  with  him  at  the  un- 
finished business  of  our  coimtry,  and 
those  matters  hold  our  attention  today. 
He  held  up  to  us  the  plight  of  the  unedu- 
cated, the  imemployed,  the  lU  and  the 
poor.  He  pointed  us  toward  the  future 
of  our  cities,  of  our  farms,  of  our  In- 
dustry, of  our  natural  resources.  The 
generation  he  Inspired  will  never  ignore 
these  problems;  we  will  never  lo<*  away 
from  that  future. 

John  Kennedy  set  for  our  people  a 
standard  of  excellence,  a  personal  chal- 
lenge to  do  our  best  in  everything  we  do, 
and  that  personal  challenge  still  lies  be- 
fore us  today.  He  had  the  ability  to  lift 
those  around  liim.  He  made  us  try  to 
think  more  clearly,  to  read  more  widely, 
and  weigh  the  facts  more  carefully — 
even  to  look  around  us  at  the  pictures  on 
our  walls  or  the  physical  exercise  we 
were  getting— and  ask  ourselves  If  we 
could  not  do  better.  iTie  generation  he 
challenged  will  never  cease  to  pursue  the 
goals  he  set. 

Most  of  all,  John  Kennedy  caught  the 
imagination  of  the  young  people  of 
America,  and  their  Imagination  remains 
fired  today.  He  called  upon  those  In 
their  thirties  to  serve  their  Government, 
he  bid  those  in  their  twenties  to  make 
the  Peace  Corps  a  reality,  and  he  urged 
the  teenagers  to  stay  in  school.  Our 
Nation's  youth  responded  to  him,  and  the 
response  is  alive  and  vigorous  today. 

John  Kennedy  led  us  all  to  new  fron- 
tiers and  bid  us  across  them  with  him. 
He  knew  the  frontiers  of  our  continent 
had  been  replaced  by  frontiers  of  our 
national  problems,  the  world  and  space. 
Those  frontiers  remain  today,  and  so 
does  his  challenge  to  cross  them. 

There  remains,  too,  the  spirit  of  toler- 
ance he  sought  by  personal  example  to 
encourage  throughout  the  land.    More 
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than  any  President  before  him,  he  com- 
mitted the  Presidency  to  achieving  full 
civil  rights  for  every  American.  He  op- 
posed prejudice  of  every  kind.  There 
was  no  trace  of  meanness  in  this  man. 
There  was  only  compassion  for  the  frail- 
ties of  others.  If  there  Is  a  supreme 
lesson  we  can  draw  from  the  life  of  John 
Kennedy,  it  Is  a  lesson  of  tolerance,  a 
lesson  of  conscience,  courage,  and  com- 
passion.   And  that  lesson  remains. 

For  me  there  ronain  many  memories 
from  a  long  association.  Among  the 
clearest  is  a  cold  and  windy  night  3  days 
before  the  1960  election. 

We  came  to  Waterbury,  Conn.,  a  litUe 
before  3  o'clock  in  the  morning  on  a 
Sunday  with  the  man  who — the  follow- 
ing Tuesday— was  to  be  elected  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  The  square 
In  front  of  the  hotel  where  we  were  stay- 
ing was  packed  with  people.  They  had 
been  waiting  for  many  hours  to  see  John 
Kennedy. 

We  came  out  on  the  balcony  together. 
The  candidate  spoke:  the  crowds  re- 
sponded ecstatically  shouting  and  cheer- 
ing and  showing  their  love  for  this  young 

leader.     Tliey     wanted     more — more 

more. 

But  he  had  had  a  long  day  and  he  was 
tired.  "Abe,  you  go  out  and  speak,"  he 
said,  and  I  did,  but  the  crowd  still 
shouted  for  "Jack." 

So.  responding  as  he  always  did.  he 
went  back  to  them,  and  spoke. 

"I  will  close."  he  said,  "by  telling  you  of 
the  letter  which  Lincoln  wrote  in  a  cam- 
paign very  much  like  this,  100  years  ago. 
when  the  issues  were  the  same.  He  wrote 
to  a  friend:  'I  know  there  Is  a  God  and  I 
know  He  hates  injustices.  I  see  the  storm 
C(Mning  and  I  know  His  hand  is  in  it.  But 
if  He  has  a  place  and  a  part  for  me,  I 
believe  that  I  am  ready.'  " 

"Now  100  years  later,"  John  Kennedy 
continued,  "when  the  issue  is  still  free- 
dom or  slavery,  we  know  there  is  a  God 
and  we  know  He  hates  injustice.  We  see 
the  storm  coming  and  we  know  His  hand 
is  In  It,  but  if  He  has  a  place  and  a  part 
for  me  I  believe  we  are  ready." 

The  last  "I,"  he  changed  to  "we." 
He  wanted  us  to  be  ready.  He  lived, 
wotted  and  died  to  make  his  country 
ready.  All  that  he  did.  aU  that  he  in- 
spired, all  that  he  stood  for  remsOns. 

As  we  mourn  our  loss,  let  us  dearly 
prize  what  is  not  lost  Now  37  years 
from  the  21st  century,  we  are  ready  for 
the  future  and  all  that  it  may  bring. 
President  Kennedy  made  us  ready,  and 
so  by  tile  grace  of  God  we  shall  remain. 
Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Nation  and  the  free  world  still  mourn 
the  death  of  our  late  President,  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  We  are  all  filled 
with  a  deep  sense  of  personal  loss. 

On  this  day  when  it  becomes  our  sad 
duty  to  honor  the  mem(»y  erf  President 
Kennedy  in  the  Halls  of  the  U.S.  Senate 
where  he  served  so  well  and  where  we 
first  came  to  know  him,  I  am  reminded 
of  a  splendid  October  morning  3  years 
ago  In  Warm  Springs,  Ga. 

The  then  Senator  Kennedy  was  vigor- 
ously campaigning  for  the  Presidency, 
and  I  joined  tens  of  thousands  of  other 
Georgians  in  welcoming  this  young  »tmI 
energetic  young  man  to  our  State,  and  to 
Warm  Springs,   the   site  erf  the  Little 


White  House,  where  the  great  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  was  taken  from 
our  midst  at  one  of  the  most  crucial 
times  in  the  history  of  our  Republic. 

John  Kennedy  capttured  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  huge  throng  assembled  there 
before  the  white  portico  of  Roosevelt's 
Georgia  retreat.  He  won  their  hearts 
and  their  support  of  his  pledge  to  get 
this  country  moving  again. 

His  visit  to  Georgia  is  now  legend,  and 
I  am  proud  to  have  been  a  part  of  it. 
And  Georgians  are  proud  that  he  was 
there. 

John  Kennedy  knew  that  he  was  ask-  ' 
Ing  for  the  most  awesome  and  burden- 
some job  in  the  world,  and  he  was  willing 
and  able  to  face  this  great  responsibility 
in  keeping  with  the  best  of  American 
tradition.  As  he  told  my  fellow  Geor- 
gians at  Warm  Springs : 

I  do  not  run  tat  the  Presidency  under  any 
expectation  that  life  wUl  be  easy  for  the  next 
President  of  the  United  States  or  easy  tot  the 
citizens  of  the  United  State*.  To  be  a  citi- 
zen of  this  country  is  to  live  with  great  re- 
sponsibility and  great  burdens. 

Life  was  not  easy  for  President  John 
F.  Kennedy,  and  he — perhaps  as  much 
as  any  other  of  oiu-  Cliief  Executives — 
lived  with  great  responsibilities  and  bur- 
dens. The  President  discharged  his 
duties  well,  and  though  the  dastardly 
assassin's  bullet  took  him  from  tis  in  the 
prime  of  life,  John  Kennedy  has  assured 
himself  of  a  prominent  and  respected 
place  in  American  history. 

He  died  a  hero's  death  in  the  service 
of  his  coimtry.  to  which  he  had  dedi- 
cated his  entire  life. 

Mr.  BURDICK.  Mr.  President,  most 
Americans,  following  the  events  of  No- 
vember 22,  felt  as  if  a  member  of  their 
Immediate  family  had  died. 

I  felt  that  way.  I  recalled  simple  per- 
sonal things  about  John  F.  Kennedy,  as 
I  had  known  him.  He  had  "paid  five 
visits  to  my  State  of  North  Dakota,  the 
final  time  as  President  of  the  United 
States  less  than  3  months  ago. 

In  1959,  when  I  was  a  freshman  Con- 
gressman, my  teenage  daughter.  Jen- 
nifer, went  over  to  Senator  Kennedy's 
office  to  get  his  autograph. 

More  than  a  year  later.  Senator  Ken- 
nedy, as  the  Democratic  nominee  for 
President,  arrived  at  the  Fargo.  N.  Dak., 
Airport.  Out  of  a  huge  throng,  he 
spotted  my  daughter  and  called,  "HI. 
Jenny."    She  was  ecstatic. 

This  little  story  may  seem  inconse- 
quential, but  I  partly  judged  John  F. ' 
Kennedy  by  his  kindness  to  my  young 
daughter.  It  is  only  human  to  remem- 
ber a  person  in  this  way,  even  when 
the  person  happens  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States. 

The  world  has  lost  a  tremendous  hu- 
man being.  He  was  warm  and  friendly. 
firm  and  determined.  His  quick  soind, 
his  wealth  of  knowledge  and  his  cliarm- 
ing  manner  are  no  more.  But  we  will 
never  forget  him. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  superbly 
qualified  for  the  Presidency.  He  had 
the  qualities  of  greatness — the  historical 
perspective,  the  wisdom,  the  sense  of 
purpose,  the  ability  to  Inspire  people. 
And  he  had  just  begun. 
I  am  appalled  by  the  waste.  Z  am 
numbed  by  the  magnitude  of  our  Iocs. 
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The  history  books  are  likely  to  record 
that  the  paramount  contribution  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  to  start  a  new  trend  in 
world  relationships — a  realistic  under- 
standing by  nations  of  the  necessity  for 
living  peaceably  with  one  another  in  the 
shadow  of  the  nuclear  bomb. 

The  turning  point  may  have  come  in 
October  1962.  when  we  learned  that  the 
Soviet  Union  was  emplacing  missiles  in 
Cuba. 

With  steady  nerves,  but  with  restraint 
John  P.  Kennedy  ordered  the  Soviet 
Union  to  remove  the  missiles.  The  Soviet 
Premier  backed  down.  The  missiles  were 
dismantled.  And  the  whole  world  had 
heightened  respect  for  American  deter- 
,  mination  to  protect  freedom  and  halt 
aggression. 

The  tension  of  that  crisis  had  a  sober- 
ing effect— the  stark  realization  that,  like 
it  or  not,  nations  will  have  to  coexist  or 
run  the  risk  of  a  nuclear  holocaust.  ' 

John  P.  Kennedy,  perceiving  this  re- 
action, pressed  for  a  further  relaxation 
of  world  tension.  In  July,  he  negotiated 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  which  he 
termed  *'an  important  first  step— a  step 
toward  peace— a  step  away  from  war  " 

It  was  at  this  point  that  he  was  taken 
from  us  so  abruptly. 

The  cool  judgment,  the  respect  John 
P.  Kexuiedy  commanded  among  other 
nations  will  be  sorely  missed,  as  we 
carry  forward  the  unfinished  work  of 
building  a  more  livable  world. 

Our  responsibilities  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  many  ways  since  November 
22.  We  have  heard  about  the  need  to 
purge  ourselves  of  bitterness,  hatred  and 
bigotry  and  about  the  hope  that  our 
common  sorrow  will  unite  us  and  up- 
lift us. 


December  11 


H.  A.  Swenson.  a  member  of  the  choir 
at  the  First  Lutheran  Church  at  Bis- 
marck, N.  Dak.,  was  inspired  to  write 
a  poem  after  hearing  the  sermon  the 
Sunday  following  President  Kennedy's 
death.  It  was  entitled  "The  Lamp  of 
Freedom": 

The    lamps    of    freedom    often    burn    from 

blood  by  heroes  shed. 
The  light  of  freedom  Is  a  gift  from  those 

who  now  are  dead. 
What  does  this  mean  to  you  and  me  w1k> 

share  this  common  good? 
Who  have  not  yet  been  called  upon  to  give 

this  precious  blood. 
We  too  must  share  in  lesser  ways  to  keen 

the  fire  bright. 
There  Is  so  much  that  needs  repair;    there 

Is  some  wrong  to  right. 

With  humble  spirit,  purpose  true  there  is  a 

work  to  do. 
When  we  can  clearly  see  our  call  and  carry 

through. 
Ours  may  not  be  dramatic  spots  that  shake 

the  very  earth. 
But  In  the  simple,  humble  tasks,  we  need  to 

prove  our  worth. 

Likewise,  the  pupils  in  a  small  school 
in  North  Dakota  caught  the  spirit  in  a 
resolution  the  day  after  the  President's 
funeral. 

An  accompanying  letter  read: 
PnuN  Ptblic  School, 
OsAoo  School  Dbsthict  No.  58. 

Pekin.N.DalcNovember  26. 1963. 

DEAR  Sknatoe  Bttbdick:  I  enclose  a  reaolu- 
tlon  from  our  school  (grades  1  to  13) 

Our  school  Just  wanted  to  do  something. 
Would  you  take  the  enclosed  letter  and  do 


with  It  what  you  see  nt?    Pwhap«  you  would 
care  to  file  It  with  your  other  papers.     We 
seek  no  publicity. 
Sinca«Iy, 

HxmiT  X.  Hanskn , 

Principal. 

The  resolution,  signed  by  all  76  pupils 
and  the  5  members  of  the  faculty 
follows : 

In  Muf  o«t  or  Ot;m  Belovxo  PaxsmKNT  John 
FrrzcuALO  Kknnkot 
We.  the  pupils  of  the  Pekin  public  school, 
dedicate  ourselves  to  one  special  act  of  kind- 
ness each  day  for  at  least  1  year. 

Mr.  PASTORE.  Mr.  President,  unbe- 
lievable— still  unbelievable — is  the  tragic 
passing  of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  In  this  Chamber  of  the  U.S. 
Senate  it  seems  only  yesterday  that  Jack 
Kennedy  moved  among  us — a  colleague 
of  the  finest,  friendliest  character;  an 
earnest  youth  but  a  statesman  by  every 
test;  an  ally  to  cherish;  an  opponent  to 
command  affection;  a  Senator  who 
moved  from  our  back  row  to  the  first 
seat  of  the  Republic — and  yet  remained 
close,  companionable  to  us  all. 

Our  States  were  neighbors — his  and 
mine— Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Is- 
land— with  no  boundary  visible  to  the 
naked  eye  or  open  heart. 

Through  all  his  years  John  Kennedy 
was  a  favorite  of  Rhode  Island.  He  could 
not  begin  to  accept  the  invitations  we 
poured  in  upon  him.  When  our  Newport 
became  the  scene  of  his  wedding,  the 
romance  seemed  part  of  each  Rhode  Is- 
landers  life.  When  he  favored  us  with 
his  summer  presence  as  a  man  of  family 
and  as  President,  an  enthusiastic  Rhode 
Island  had  to  be  restrained  from  giving 
him  a  summer  White  House. 

So  I  had  the  privilege  here  in  the 
Senate  to  work  often  with  him  on  meas- 
ures of  mutual  importance. 

At  the  close  of  a  day  of  taxing  debate 
on  the  Senate  fioor — there  would  come  a 
note  of  thanks  personally  penned  be- 
cause he  felt  you  had  helped  him.  Later, 
the  White  House  telephone  would  be 
personally  dialed— directly  and  delight- 
fully—as he  seemed  never  to  have  sepa- 
rated himself  from  our  midst.  On  oc- 
casion the  President  has  visited  this 
Capitol — and  homesickness  has  led  him 
to  this  very  door— to  peer  within — smile 
at  a  speaking  Senator— and  whisper,  "It 
is  just  as  I  left  it." 

And  when  we  visited  the  White  House, 
he  would  walk  outside  with  us  after  the 
meeting,  walk  to  the  gate— and  even  out 
on  the  public  street — to  our  dismay  and 

that  of  the  men  of  the  Secret  Service 

but  to  the  President's  delight. 

For  John  Kennedy  loved  people — 
loved  to  meet  them  face  to  face— hand 
clasping  hand — winning  the  hearts  of 
the  world  to  him. 

We  and  the  world  have  been  robbed 
of  all  this  by  the  senseless  savagery  of  a 
misfit  mind. 

But  out  of  the  colossal  cruelty  was 
bom  a  closeness  of  our  country.  A  life 
of  service  and  a  death  of  sacrifice  united 
a  nation,  revealing  the  true  Image  of 
America. 

Even  in  the  depths  of  the  tragedy  we 
saw  the  far-reaching  vision  of  a  leader 
who  sought  and.  saw  his  successor  in  a 
colleague  who  shared  this  Senate  Cham- 
ber with  him  and  with  us. 


Our  country  saw  the  John  Kennedy 
profile  of  courage  was  a  profile  of  good 
counsel,  commanding  the  confidence  of 
the  people  and  the  continuity  of  the  gov- 
ernment. Implicit  in  his  selection  of 
Ljmdon  B.  Johnson— guaranteed  by  his 
sharing  with  him  all  the  problems  and 
programs  and  potentials  of  administra- 
tion from  their  first  moment  as  a  team, 
to  their  last  moment  in  the  close  com- 
panionship of  that  day  of  happy  begin- 
ning and  finality  of  deepest  grief. 

If  we  speak  of  a  people's  grief  in  that 
hour,  words  have  not  yet  been  fashioned 
to  tell  the  torment  of  his  closest  of  com- 
panions—wife and  mother  of  the  little 
family  endeared  beyond  cavil  to  all  the 
world— to  tell  of  her  torment  or  of  her 
nobility,  as  womanhood  has  ever  risen 
to  nobility  in  the  tragic  trials  of  man. 

I  borrow  the  words  of  a  religious  editor 
of  another  faith  to  record: 

In  the  searing  and  exacting  duties  that  lie 
ahead,  a  qiilet.  slight  young  woman  has  given 
the  United  States  an  example  of  fortitude 
and  strength  that  will  not  soon,  if  ever,  be 
forgotten.  In  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  it  has 
seen  a  pattern  for  Its  own  devotion  to  the 
demands  of  the  future. 

All  men  bow  their  heads  to  the  sacri- 
fice and  service  of  woman — sweet  even  in 
its  sorrow— and  strongest  under  bitterest 
blows. 

When  any  of  us  in  the  Senate  speak 
of  those  November  hours  of  loss  and 
loneliness,  our  words  must  needs  be  pain- 
fully personal. 

What  have  we  left  of  John  Kennedy? 
Shall  we  count  a  photograph  together— 
a  flight  together— an  autographed  vol- 
ume—a family  portrait— intimate  letters 
with  a  signature  that  almost  smiled  as  he 
penned  it? 

Yes— in  our  innermost  hearts  we  shall 
cherish  them— and  as  Senators  and 
Americans  we  shall  treasure  aU  the  im- 
perishable words  and  all  the  unconquer- 
able hopes  of  an  American  who  shall 
possess  the  dreams  and  ideals  of  youth 
for  all  eternity. 

Time  shall  never  dim  nor  dull  the  ring- 
ing challenge  of  the  young  President  at 
the  very  doors  of  this  Capitol  on  the  sun- 
splendored  day  of  his  inauguraUon. 

Ask  not  what  your  couhtry  can  do  for 
you— ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  asked: 
What  can  I  do  for  my  country? 

He  lived  for  it. 
He  died  for  it. 
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IN      MEMORIAM 

Mr.  PROUTY.  Mr.  President,  some 
day  in  the  quiet  of  an  evening,  when  his 
toys  are  put  aside,  a  young  boy  will  ask- 
"What  was  Daddy  really  like?" 

In  that  fateful  moment,  when  time 
stands  still  and  all  the  world  descends 
upon  her.  may  she  who  bears  the  burden 
of  the  answer  tell  no  tale  of  office  gained, 
of  prize  attained,  of  battle  lost  or  won! 

But  speak  of  him  who  loved  the  Lord 
and  saw  in  the  least  of  us  the  traces  of 
His  majesty  and  in  this  land  the  gloi-y 
of  His  handiwork. 

Or  if  she  choose  another  way,  why 
then  just  say:  "Your  father.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy,  was  a  good  man." 

Mr.  MAGNUSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
loss  to  the  Nation,  the  free  world,  and 
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the  free  people  in  the  captive  world  is 
great.  No  mortal  man  in  the  elapsed 
time  created,  in  the  world,  a  greater  re- 
spect or  Image  for  what  decent  people 
want  the  world  to  be.  than  John  Ken- 
nedy. Can  we  but  build  on  his  founda- 
tions, we  can  look  forward  with  some 
hope  in  this  terrible  tense  world.  His 
decent  approach  to  these  should  be  a 
model  for  the  betterment  of  mankind. 
We  can  do  what  he  would  want  by  dedi- 
cating ourselves  to  this  great  cause. 

His  imderstanding  of  our  domestic 
matters  was  based  upon  a  simple  truth. 
That  we  were  a  growing  expanding  na- 
tion and  that  in  these  changing  times 
there  would  be  some  Americans  hurt  in 
the  process.  Their  needs  required  re- 
adjustment. He  believed  America  was 
strong  enough  morally  and  economically 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  people.  He 
knew  history.  He  knew  that  any  gov- 
ernment that  failed  to  keep  up  with  this 
responsibility  weakened  the  whole  fabric 
of  the  country. 

The  best  memorial  to  him  would  be  a 
dedication  to  this  basic  truth. 

His  contribution  to  tolerance  was 
enormous.  During  3  years  as  President, 
he  proved  a  Catholic  can  keep  his  re- 
ligion and  work  as  President,  separate 
and  independent  of  each  other.  He  was 
a  Christian  gentleman.  He  neither 
paraded  nor  preached  his  religion.  He 
respected  others'  beliefs  and  laid  no  ven- 
om or  intolerance  to  it. 

He  was  my  personal  friend  for  many 
years.  Even  after  he  assumed  the  high 
office  of  President,  he  and  I  never  lost 
that  personal  touch  and  on  many  oc- 
casions we  met  in  that  period,  not  on 
political  or  business  purposes,  but  just  to 
say  "Hello"  again  as  old  friends,  I  will 
miss  that. 

He  despised  pettiness  and  bigotry  in 
all  human  endeavor.  His  mind  was 
sharp,  keen,  imaginative,  but  yet  mellow 
as  great  scholars  are  wont  to  be.  This 
may  have  well  been  his  spark  of  great- 
ness. Even  in  his  relaxed  moments  It 
was  there.  History  will  make  that  great- 
ness indelible  in  its  appraisal. 

To  his  family  my  deepest  sympathy — 
but  words  are  so  futile — dedication  to 
what  he  stood  for  will  be  more  reward- 
ing to  me  and  to  them. 

But  the  ways  of  God  work  wonders. 
Maybe  the  country  and  the  world  needed 
a  martyr  to  tolerance — this  is  a  terrible 
price  to  pay.  But  God  does  reign  in  the 
heaven  and  thank  God.  the  Government 
at  Washington  still  lives. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  imanimous  con- 
sent to  Irwert  an  address  by  Mr.  Clar- 
ence C.  Dill,  of  Spokane.  Wash.,  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

John  F.  Kennedy  Memorial  Service 

(Address    of    Clarence    C.    Dill,    courthouse, 

Spokane,  Wash.,  November  26.   1963) 

Whenever  an  orator  of  ancient  Athens 
arose  to  address  the  free  assembly,  he  first 
offered  a  prayer  to  the  immortal  gods  that 
no  unworthy  word  would  escape  his  lips. 
So  today  in  the  shadow  of  the  terrible  trag- 
edy that  took  our  President,  I  pray  no  un- 
worthy word  shall  pass  my  lips. 

We  meet  in  this  memorial  service  for 
memory  and  inspiration.  John  P.  Kennedy 
*i»d  not  passed  on  life's  highway  the  stone 
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that  marks  the  highest  point.  As  an  Snf- 
llsh  playwright  said  yesterday:  "He  was  In 
the  summer  of  his  life."  The  fact  is  he  was 
pressing  forward  with  all  his  power,  the  pro- 
grams he  had  proposed. 

Although  the  President  Is  dead,  the  pro- 
gram of  help  for  the  underprlvUeged  of  our 
own  country  and  for  the  maintenance  of 
human  freedom  around  the  wcwld,  a  pro- 
gram to  which  he  had  dedicated  his  life, 
must  be  carried  on.  D\irlng  the  last  50 
years  our  Industrial,  commercial,  and  social 
life  has  enlarged  so  rapidly  and  so  enor- 
mously that  new  governmental  remedies 
have  been  necessary  for  new  national  Ills 
that  developed  from  time  to  time. 

Woodrow  Wilson  declared  his  proposed  na- 
tional remedies  to  establish  the  New  Free- 
dom. Twenty  years  later,  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt proposed  his  reforms  to  give  the  Ameri- 
can people  the  New  Deal.  Thirty  years  later, 
John  F.  Kennedy  named  his  remedial  pro- 
grams, the  New  Frontier. 

We  are  too  close  to  the  terrible  tragedy 
that  ended  his  career,  to  assess  what  the 
NaUon  and  the  world  have  lost,  but  through 
the  gloom  of  grief  we  can  discern  the 
principal  parts  of  the  program  he  proposed 
and  championed. 

When  Congress  shall  have  enacted  laws 
that  will  provide  fully  for  the  medical  and 
hospital  care  of  all  the  aged,  and  when  that 
reform  has  been  established  to  extend  those 
same  services  to  all  oxir  people,  of  whatever 
age,  we  shall  have  the  full  fruition  of  his 
dream  for  providing  national  medical  and 
hospital  service,  whether  it  be  by  social  secu- 
rity charges  or  some  other  method. 

When  Government  and  industry  are  able  to 
cooperate  so  as  to  distribute  the  benefits 
of  automation  to  aid  in  the  employment  of 
those  affected  by  new  machines,  that  will 
fulfill  another  of  President  Kennedy's 
dreams. 

When  all  Americans,  regardless  of  race, 
religion,  or  national  origin,  can  be  educated 
together,  work  together  and  have  equal 
rights  of  every  kind,  that  will  be  a  national 
achievement  of  civU  rights  for  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  strove  so  continuously. 

When  all  the  great  nations  of  the  world 
destroy  all  their  nuclear  war  weapons  and 
make  it  an  international  crime  for  any  na- 
tion to  produce  or  possess  nuclear  weapons 
of  war,  so  no  wild  man  in  control  of  any 
government  can  destroy  the  human  race, 
that  will  be  another  victory  for  world  peace 
which  President  Kennedy  so  much  desired. 
He  was  the  symbol  of  youth  to  all  the 
world.  His  Peace  Corps  has  proved  the  most 
helpful  organization  for  improving  Inter- 
national relations  devised  by  any  nation 
during  the  20th  century  for  that  purpose. 

In  addiUon  to  all  these  services  to  the 
Nation,  we  should  recognize  how  well  he 
protected  his  country  in  case  of  his  inabil- 
ity to  serve  as  President.  First,  he  chose 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  to  take  his  place,  be- 
cause he  was  a  statesman  with  broad  experi- 
ence as  a  leader  in  the  Congress,  and  second, 
he  acquainted  the  Vice  President  with  full 
knowledge  of  the  national  and  international 
problems  of  the  administration.  As  a  re- 
sult, despite  this  terrible  tragedy,  our  land 
is  bright  today.  The  Nation  knows  and  the 
world  knows  a  strong  man  stands  at  the 
helm  of  the  ship  of  state,  prepared  to  weather 
any  storm  that  may  develop. 

Turning  now  to  John  Fitegerald  Kennedy 
the  man:  He  was  born  in  New  England, 
graduated  from  Harvard,  cum  laude,  then 
studied  in  London  and  later  became  an 
itinerant  observer  and  writer  about  world 
events.  At  28  he  was  elected  to  the  House 
of  Representatives;  at  38  he  was  elected  to 
the  Senate.  He  soon  became  one  of  the 
small  number  of  Senators  who  are  known 
outside  their  own  States  because  of  their 
independence,  their  ability,  and  their  lead- 
ership. He  won  the  Presidency  at  the  age 
of  43  and  was  in  the  full  flower  of  his 
leadership  at  the  time  of  his  death. 


Television  and  radio  had  made  millions  of 
oommon  folks  feel  they  knew  this  man.  It 
will  not  be  easy  to  go  on  without  hearing 
and  seeing  him  from  time  to  time  by  tele- 
vision In  our  homes.  We  shall  miss  the 
Boston  accent  of  his  voice  that  seemed  a  part 
of  him.  We  shall  miss  too  that  eager,  for- 
ward-looking attitude  that  he  so  often 
showed  In  discussing  public  questions.  We 
shall  miss  his  wit  and  charm  In  parrying 
political  questions  or  his  laughing  at  his  own 
predicaments  In  his  numerous  press  con- 
ferences. His  friendly,  almost  neighborly 
style  of  discussing  weighty  subjects  of  legis- 
lation and  international  i>roblems  with  seem- 
ing mastery,  made  his  millions  of  listeners 
feel  confident  that  he  would  meet  all  chal- 
lenges with  courage,  intelligence,  and  a  high 
sense  of  patriotism.  He  had  won  the  respect 
of  the  leaders  of  the  NaUons  of  the  free 
world,  -niey  looked  to  him  for  leadership 
with  hope  and  confidence. 

Although  I  did  not  know  him  as  well  per- 
sonally as  had  I  served  with  him  in  Congress, 
I  recall  an  incident  In  the  1980  campaign 
when  he  spoke  at  the  Lincoln  Memorial  at 
the  corner  of  Monroe  and  Main  at  the  noon 
hour,  which  like  a  chip  of  wood,  shows  the 
quality  of  the  whole  block. 

At  the  close  of  his  speech  I  tried  to  pilot 
him  through  the  crowds  to  the  Spokane 
Club.  The  pressure  of  those  around  us 
Wishing  to  shake  his  hand  and  wish  him 
success,  was  so  great  at  times  we  could 
scarcely  move  at  all.  When  I  tried  to 
apologize  for  not  having  had  a  poUce  escort, 
he  laughed  and  said:  "Oh  that's  aU  right.  I 
wanted  this  nomination  and  this  is  all  a 
part  of  the  fight." 

During  3  years  as  President,  he  proved  a 
Catholic  can  keep  his  religion  and  his  work 
as  President,  separate  and  independent, 
each  of  the  other.  He  was  a  Christian 
gentleman.  He  neither  paraded  nor 
preached  his  religion.  On  Sunday  morning 
he  took  his  family  to  the  services  of  his 
church  and  seemed  to  enjoy  attending  serv- 
ices in  the  small,  unpretentious  chapels  of 
the  Virginia  countryside  as  much  as  In  the 
great  cathedrals. 

No  eulogy  should  omit  a  tribute  to  the 
woman  he  chose  for  his  wife.  Jacqueline. 
The  popularity  of  her  beauty,  her  style  of 
hair-do's  and  clothes  with  the  women,  were 
exceeded  with  the  people  only  by  her  charm- 
ing personality.  The  whole  Nation  gloried 
in  her  redecoration  of  the  White  House. 
She  was  a  first  lady  of  a  different  kind  from 
all  those  who  had  preceded  her,  and  with 
all  this,  she  devoted  herself  to  her  children, 
Caroline  and  John,  as  her  first  duty. 

Early  in  the  administration,  litUe  Caroline 
became  the  beloved  child  of  all  the  people. 
Republican  leaders  often  said  they  could  op- 
pose the  President  and  might  find  something 
to  criticize  about  Jackie,  but  freely  said: 
"There's  nothing  we  can  do  about  Caroline." 
Little  John,  who  came  as  a  kind  of  bonus 
son  to  the  winner  of  the  presidential  election, 
had  not  yet  reached  the  age  to  fascinate  the 
people,  but  photo  fiashes  show  boyish  activi- 
ties which  make  understandable  why  his 
doting  father  nicknamed  him  "John-John." 
But  it  was  following  the  crash  of  the  as- 
sassin's bullet  when  he  slimiped  upon  Jac- 
queline's lap  that  brought  forth  her  hidden 
strength  to  meet  such  a  tragedy.  She  pil- 
lowed his  head  in  her  arms  while  his  life- 
blood  oozed  away  as  the  automobile  rushed 
to  the  hospital.  There,  she  remained  at  his 
side  until  life  was  gone.  Then  she  rode  the 
casket  in  the  ambulance  to  the  airport.  In 
the  plane  she  sat  beside  the  coffin  all  the 
way  to  Washington.  Then  she  went  with  the 
body  to  the  fimeral  home.  She  remained 
there  until  4  o'clock  in  the  morning  when 
she  rode  with  him  to  the  White  House  for 
the  last  time.  Not  tmtll  then  did  she  cease 
her  vigil  of  Spartan-like  care. 

But  it  is  that  act  of  delicate,  almost  infi- 
nite tenderness  at  the  funeral  home  jiist  be- 
fore the  casket  was  to  be  flnaUy  sealed,  of 
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which  I  wl«h  to  speak  especially.  Alone,  she 
went  to  the  open  casket,  removed  her  wed- 
ding ring,  placed  It  In  his  hands,  and  kissed 
hU  lipe  tor  the  laat  time — a  symbol  of  her 
love  that  would  last  forever.  By  these  acts 
of  devotion,  she  wrote  a  new  and  different 
chapter  for  closing  the  "Proflle  of  Courage- 
After  this  she  turned  over  his  mortal  re- 
mains to  the  military  for  funeral  services 
and  burial  In  that  American  Valhalla  for 
heroes  who  have  served  In  time  of  war,  the 
Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

In  all  the  mythological  tales  of  the  love  of 
gods  and  goddesses.  In  all  the  love  stories  of 
the  kings  and  queens  of  history.  In  all  of 
Shakespeare's  creation  of  love  scenes,  you 
wUl  not  find  such  a  beautiful,  exquisitely  fine 
demonstration  of  wifely  love  as  Jacqueline 
Kennedy's  act  to  symbolize  her  everlasting 
devotion. 

In  conclusion  let  me  can  attention  to  the 
dramatic  phase  of  President  Kennedy's  tak- 
ing off.     It  was  near  the  close  of  a  highly 
enthusiastic  street  parade.     Just  as  his  car 
approached  the   underpass,  with  his  wife's 
words,  "Dallas  has  been  kind  to  you."  still 
echoing  In  his  ears  as  he  smiled  and  waved 
a  responding  salute  to  the  cheers  of  those  on 
the  sidewalks,  a  biillet  crashed  through  his 
brain.    While  the  automobile  rolled  on  Into 
the  imderpass,   his  spirit   at   that  moment 
must  have  leaped  Into  the  skies  to  his  heav- 
enly home  and  his  spirit,  even  now.  may  be 
exploring    the    space    world    to    which    he 
planned  the  astronauts  should  some  day  go. 
I  close  In  the  words  of  James  A.  Garfield 
to  a  street  crowd  In  New  York  City  the  night 
Abraham  Lincoln  was  shot:  "God  reigns  In 
His  heaven  and  the  Government  at  Wash- 
ington still  lives." 

Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President. 
November  22.  1963.  will  go  down  In 
American  history  as  a  day  of  national 
tragedy.  The  assassination  of  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States  on  that 
date  shocked  and  saddened  Americans 
of  all  political  persuasions.  That  act  of 
perfidy,  evidently  performed  by  a  man 
whose  mind  was  poisoned  with  the  Com- 
munist Ideology  which  thrives  on  the  to- 
talitarian idea  that  the  end  justifies  the 
means,  closed  a  brilliant  political  career 
of  one  of  the  most  personable  and  popu- 
lar Presidents  ever  to  serve  our  Nation. 
There  were  many  disagreements  with 
President  John  P.  Kennedy's  policies 
and  proposals;  but  his  personal  popular- 
ity, according  to  public  opinion  polls, 
continued  at  an  unusually  high  level  for 
a  man  who  was  continuously  in  the  na- 
tional spothght,  actively  seeking  ap- 
proval of  his  proposals  and  actions. 

I  had  the  pleasure.  Mr.  President,  of 
serving  with  the  late  President  Kennedy 
while  he  was  representing  the  State  of 
Massachusetts  In  this  great  body.  We 
were  both  members  of  the  Government 
Operations  and  the  Labor  and  Public 
Welfare  Committees.  I  particularly  re- 
member, Mr.  President,  the  outstanding 
service  which  the  then  Senator  Ken- 
nedy rendered  to  this  body  when  he  pro- 
posed, and  then  served  as  chairman  of 
a  special  committee  to  select  five  great 
Senators  of  all  time  from  among  de- 
ceased former  Members  of  the  Senate.  I 
was  impressed  with  the  selections  made 
by  his  committee  and  with  the  objective 
manner  in  which  he  and  his  committee 
members  performed  their  duties  in  car- 
rying out  this  assignment. 

I  have  always  had  a  high  regard  Mr 
Mr.  President,  for  the  late  President'^  ap- 
preciation of  history,  and  particularly 
tar    his    Pulitzer    Prize-winning    book 
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"Profiles  in  Cotirage."  This  book  placed 
before  each  of  us  serving  in  the  Congress 
and  in  public  life  excellent  examples  of 
some  weU-known  and.  until  then,  some 
little-known  pubUc  servants  who  put  Into 
practice  the  high  Ideal  of  wUlingness  to 
stand  by  the  courage  of  their  convictions 
in  seeking  to  fulfill  the  trust  reposed  In 
them  by  their  constituents. 

Our  country  owes  a  great  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  the  late  President  for  his  fore- 
sight and  vision  in  selecting  as  the  man 
to  succeed  him  in  oCBce.  In  the  event  of 
such  a  tragedy,  one  of  the  most  experi- 
enced and  capable  leaders  I  have  ever 
known.  President  Kennedy  made  certain 
that  hi*  Vice  President,  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, would  be  more  than  just  a  cere- 
monial officeholder  to  preside  over  the 
Senate.  He  helped  prepare  his  Vice 
President  for  the  awesome  responsibili- 
ties which  descended  on  his  shoulders  on 
November  22.  by  keeping  him  well  briefed 
on  natioiud  policies  and  decisions  and 
by  utilizing  his  talents,  not  only  to  serve 
our  Nation,  but  also  to  make  certain 
that  the  Vice  President  would  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  duties  of  the  Presidency 
with  the  least  possible  confusion  and 
loss  of  continuity. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  expressed  my 
deep  sympathy  to  the  members  of  the 
late  President's  family.  In  closing  my  re- 
marks here  today,  however.  I  wish  to  take 
this  opportunity  to  reiterate  my  con- 
dolences to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  children, 
and  the  other  members  of  the  Kennedy 
family,  and  also  the  heartfelt  sympathy 
of  the  people  of  the  State  which  I  have 
the  honor  to  represent  in  the  U.S. 
Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHKL.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States,  reflecting 
the  poignant  feelings  of  a  bereaved  Na- 
tion and  of  a  mournful  globe,  pays  trib- 
ute today  to  the  life  and  memory  of  a 
martyred  leader  of  America,  who  set  his 
sights  on  the  sublime  cause  of  peace  with 
honor  for  all  mankind. 

The  late,  great,  and  dear  John  Plts- 
gerald  Kennedy,  our  colleague  and  our 
friend,  emerged  from  this  Chamber  to 
become  our  Nation's  President:  and  from 
the  steps  of  this  Capitol  Building,  on 
Friday.  January  20.  1961.  taking  his  oath 
of  o£Bce,  he  cried  out  to  his  countrymen, 
in  moving  eloquence  and  ringing  phrases, 
to  unite  and  to  move  forward  "to  assure 
the  survival  and  the  success  of  hberty." 
His  was  the  same  solemn  charge  taken 
before  God  by  all  his  predecessors  back 
to  the  beginning  of  the  Republic. 
But — 


He  said — 

the  world  Is  very  different  now.  For  man 
holds  In  his  mortal  hands  the  power  to 
abolish  all  forms  of  hiunan  poverty  and  all 
forms  of  human  life.  And  yet  the  same 
revolutionary  beliefs  for  which  our  forebears 
fought  are  still  at  Issue  around  the  globe — 
the  belief  that  the  rights  of  man  come,  not 
from  the  generosity  of  the  state,  but  from 
the  hand  of  God. 

Thus  began  the  Kennedy  adminis- 
tration. 

The  intervening  months  saw  the  new 
Chief  Executive  set  about  to  move  to- 
ward America's  goals,  as  he  saw  the 
light,  In  a  whole  galaxy  of  Executive  de- 
cisions and  of  recommendations  for  new 


laws.  As  In  the  life  of  any  man,  there 
were  successes  and  failures,  triumphs 
and  tragedies,  as  this  patriot,  acting  al- 
ways as  he  believed  he  should,  guided 
our  country  through  days  of  peril  and 
also  through  day«  of  hope.  Here,  un- 
folding, was  an  exciting  chapter  in  the 
life  of  America,  where  every  conceivable 
passion,  good  and  bad,  where  every  con- 
ceivable feeling,  constructive  and  de- 
structive, made  themselves  heard  in 
every  area  across  our  land. 

And  then,  on  another  Friday,  Novem- 
ber 22.  1963.  with  an  appalling  sudden- 
ness, this  valiant  man  was  struck  down 
by  a  mad  assassin;  and  the  people  of  our 
country— indeed,  those  of  the  whole 
world— stumied  In  disbelief  and  In  dis- 
may, sought  to  take  hold  of  themselves, 
for  the  Government  of  our  Nation  must 
go  on  and  the  world  must  continue  to 
turn.  Our  hearts  poured  out  condolences 
to  his  widow  and  his  children,  to  all  his 
family,  and  to  the  Nation. 

The  late  President  was  my  friend. 
Courageous  and  IntelUgent,  dedicated  to 
his  responsibilities  and  to  bis  Ideals, 
surely  qualified  for  leadership.  ImpaUent 
at  Irrelevance  but  tolerant  in  disagree- 
ment with  any  of  us.  sustained  by  a 
sweet  sense  of  humor,  loved  by  a  devoted 
wife  and  children  and  family,  this 
grandson  of  immigrants  from  Ireland 
devoted  his  life  to  the  people,  and  then 
gave  that  very  life  to  the  ages. 

In  his  Inaugural,  the  late  President 
said: 

We  observe  •  •  •  not  a  victory  of  party, 
but  a  celebration  of  freedom. 

How  true.  Freedom  is  not  divisible. 
His  earnest  struggle  to  perpetuate  our 
freedom,  his  quest  for  equal  treatment 
under  law  for  all  citizens,  marked  no 
I>artisan  boundaries.  Rather  did  they, 
and  do  they,  and  shall  they,  stand  as 
banners  to  which  men  of  good  will  hope- 
fully may  always  repair. 

The  world  will  not  forget  John  Ken- 
nedy. The  Senate  will  remember  him. 
Perhaps,  somehow,  with  God's  good 
grace,  this  appalling  tragedy  may  shock 
the  American  conscience  into  an  earnest, 
prayerful  rededication  to  brotherhood, 
where  liberty  and  happiness  may  wash 
away  all  the  evils  which  man  has  done 
to  his  neighbor  too  many  times.  There. 
I  think,  is  the  path  which  this  lamented 
servant  of  the  people  would  want 
America  to  tread,  in  memory  of  the 
zealous  prayers  he  expressed  hi  his  all 
too  short  journey  through  this  life. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
.  sent  to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record,  in  connection  with  my  remarks, 
sundry  comments  by  the  press  of  my 
State  of  California. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
and  articles  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

(From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Union.  Nov. 
23.  1963] 
John  F.  Kknneot — In  Memosiau 
A  people  grieve  for  the  loss  of  their  Presi- 
dent. John  F.  Kennedy.    In  profoxind  shock, 
the  Nation  offers  Its  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
Mrs.    Kennedy,    the    children,    and    all    the 
family. 

Any  death  of  a  President  In  office  must 
have  terrific  and  personal  impact  upon  the 
citizens:  but  when  It  comes  so  abruptly  In 
the  horrible  form  of  assassination,  and  to  a 
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man  so  young  and  virile  as  was  our  President, 
then  words  cannot  voice  our  feelings  nor 
the  heart  contain  our  emotions. 

So  little  can  be  said  at  a  time  such  as  this. 
Whatever  Is  expressed  Is  incapable  of  con- 
veying adequately  confused  and  turbulent 
inner  passions. 

Nothing  we  write  can  alter  the  unalterable 
tragedy  of  the  untimely  death  of  our  Presi- 
dent. No  eulogy  can  restore  him  to  his 
family  and  his  people  from  whom  he  was  so 
suddenly  wrenched. 

Our  bereavement  is  profound,  affecting 
each  of  us  Individually.  We  offer  our  prayers 
for  John  F.  Kennedy,  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  pray  to  God  In  his  mem- 
ory and  for  our  Nation,  which  now  suffers 
the  blow  and  the  trial  occasioned  by  his 
tragic  loss. 

Vale,  Mr.  President. 
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(Prom     the     Sacramento     (Calif.)      Union, 
Nov.  23,  1963] 

A  PlOnUC  m  COTJKAGK 

Born  May  29,  1917.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, 36th  President  of  the  United  States, 
came  to  his  untimely  and  tragic  death  No- 
vember 22.  1963.  Only  46  years  old,  he  was 
cut  off  abruptly  with  the  promise  of  a  bril- 
liant and  dedicated  life  Incomplete. 

Only  history  can  Judge  the  merit  of  his 
brief  span  as  President,  but  we  already  have 
lasting  opinions  and  warm  memory  of  John 
F.  Kennedy,  the  man.  His  entire  career  was 
one  of  selfless  service  and  devotion  to  the 
public  welfare. 

Son  of  a  wealthy  family,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  ever  concerned  with  the  welfare 
of  those  less  fortunate.  He  was  sensitive  to 
the  problems  of  the  aged  and  sick,  the  needs 
of  the  unemployed,  the  Justified  aspirations 
of  our  Negro  clttsens,  and  to  all  whose  cause 
deserved  humanitarian  championing. 

Courage  as  well  as  compxasslon  was  an 
essential  Ingredient  of  his  character.  He 
sought  no  special  advantage  during  World 
War  II.  As  an  officer  In  command  of  a  patrol 
boat  In  the  Pacific  fighting,  he  distinguished 
himself. 

When  his  ship  was  sunk  in  1943.  he  saved 
the  life  of  his  seriously  burned  engineer 
despite  his  own  biidly  wrenched  back;  and 
when  the  wreckage  had  to  be  abandoned,  he 
swam  to  an  Island  3  miles  away  while  sav- 
ing another  of  his  crew  by  holding  the  straps 
of  a  sailor's  lifebelt  In  his  teeth. 

In  times  of  peace,  he  showed  equal  forti- 
tude and  determlnaUon.  It  took  both  to 
challenge  bigotry  by  running  for  President 
of  the  United  States. 

Courage  was  the  foundation  of  his  stand 
when,  little  more  than  a  year  ago.  he  defied 
Russia  and  Cuba  about  the  Communist 
buildup  m  the  Caribbean.  He  made  clear 
our  unretreatlng  resolve  to  uphold  our  com- 
mitments to  West  Berlin— even  as  he  did  to 
other  free  nations  on  various  occasions. 

John  Kennedy,  a  loyal  Catholic,  showed 
his  firm  moral  fiber  when  he  opposed  the 
Roman  Catholic  hierarchy  on  the  subject 
of  Federal  grants  to  parochial  and  private 
schools.  His  physical  courage  was  of  com- 
parable fiber;  he  underwent  a  spinal  opera- 
tion In  1964  which  nearly  cost  him  his  life 
and  he  conducted  the  heavy  burden  of  his 
office  despite  actual  pain  and  the  discomfort 
of  a  back  brace. 

At  the  age  of  29,  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress, and  after  twice  being  reelected  he 
won  a  Senate  seat  in  1952.  In  1960.  he  be- 
came the  youngest  President  In  the  Nation's 
history. 

And  now.  at  the  age  of  46.  he  Is  no  longer 
with  us.  No  man.  however,  left  a  greater 
heritage  of  pride  to  his  family,  of  unstint- 
ing service  to  his  Nation,  and  of  consistent 
dedication  to  the  IdeaU  of  peace  and  liberty. 

No  passage  of  time  nor  historical  verdict 
w  required  to  engrave  eternally  grateful 
memory    of    Johia    F.    Kennedy,    respected 


President,    upon   the   hearts   of   his   fellow 
citizens. 

(From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)   Bee 

Nov.  22,  1963] 

Thk  Nation  Moukns 

The  entire  Nation  has  been  plxuiged  Into 
deep  grief  and  shame — grief  for  Its  slain 
President.  John  F.  Kennedy,  and  shame  It 
could  have  bred  an  assassin  capable  of  so 
cowardly  an  ambush. 

He  came  to  the  Presidency,  did  Kennedy, 
In  an  hour  of  rising  extremism  and  in  an 
hour  when  the  preachers  of  hate  were  spread- 
ing their  gospels  of  fascism  across  the  land 
and  because  this  is  a  free  land  they  were 
permitted  to  speak. 

Now  Kennedy  Is  dead  and  a  piece  of 
America  died  with  him.  And  In  this  hour 
of  tragedy  we  think  of  another  President 
who  98  years  ago  was  felled  by  another  as- 
sassin who  had  listened  to  the  hate  mer- 
chants. 

Only  several  weeks  ago  another  figure  in 
American  life,  Adlal  Stevenson,  also  visited 
Dallas  and  there  was  spat  upon  and  hit  on 
the  head  with  a  sign  condemning  Stevenson 
and  the  principles  he  has  espoused  as  U.S. 
ambassador  to  the  United  Nations. 

These  were  people  who  had  listened,  too. 
to  the  preachers  of  hate  and  of  fear  and  who 
wanted  all  of  life  their  own  way. 

Another  went  further  today.  He  shot  and 
killed  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

(From  the  Sacramento  (Calif.)  Bee, 
Nov.  26,  1963] 
Here  Walked  a  Giant — If  Only  Beietlt 
Never  has  the  world  witnessed  a  more 
spontaneous  and  more  overwhelming  out- 
pouring of  affection  than  shown  here  In 
the  Nation  which  sired  him  and  abroad 
where  he  came  to  be  beloved,  for  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  In  his  brief 
years  he  had  come  to  touch  humanity,  we 
learn  In  his  hour  of  death,  as  few  men  have 
touched  humanity  and  though  he  died  with 
his  song  only  half  sung  his  place  in  history 
Is  abundantly  secure. 

In  London,  citadel  of  political  sophisti- 
cates, they  cried  openly  in  Trafalgar  Square. 
In  West  Berlin,  where  only  recently  the  late 
President  ignited  fire  in  a  crowd  of  more 
than  1  million  when  he  said:  "Ich  bin  eln 
Berliner,"  candles  dedicated  to  his  memory 
lit  the  night  like  a  ricocheting,  vagrant 
meteor.  In  Moscow  a  godless  state  gave  its 
permission  for  memorial  services  and  a 
stunned  Nlklta  Khrushchev,  with  all  the  rest 
of  Russia,  openly  grieved. 

Here  at  home  through  the  bitterly  cold 
night  hundreds  of  thousands  gathered  In  the 
Nation's  Capital  to  pass  by  the  late  Presi- 
dent's casket  which  rested  on  the  same 
catafalque  where  lay  another  martyred  Pres- 
ident, Abraham  Lincoln,  98  years  ago.  There 
in  their  many  ways,  they  paid  their  last 
respects.  They  felt  awkward  before  death, 
as  do  all  of  us,  but  they  wanted  to  say 
goodby,  and  so  they  came  and  they  came 
and  they  came. 

All  of  us  are  too  close  to  this  tragedy  to 
weigh  it.  History  will  make  its  own  assess- 
ment of  Kennedy,  man  and  President,  but 
when  It  comes  to  writing  the  chronicle  of 
his  brief  years  and  measuring  him  against 
his  hour,  well  may  It  write:  Here  walked  a 
giant  only  briefly. 
Now  may  he  rest. 


(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Chronicle. 

Nov.  25,  1963] 

Selt-Seahching  by  a  Sad  Pbople 

This   Is   not    America   the   beautiful,   but 

America  the  troubled,  upon  which  the  world 

has  looked  this  past  weekend,  and  to  which 

It  has  sent  Its  leaders  and  heads  of  state  for 

the  funeral  today  of  President  Kennedy. 


The  great  men  are  here  to  honor  the  late 
President's  great  qualities  of  mind  and  per- 
son, which  they  had  learned  to  know,  meas- 
MTe  and  respect.  Yet  may  we  not  believe 
alBo  that  they  are  here  to  show,  by  the  testi- 
mony of  their  presence,  how  much  the  exam- 
ple and  leadership  of  the  United  States  mean 
to  them  and  their  countries? 

In  the  somewhat  dreary  discussions  which 
we  conduct  In  this  country  on  our  foreign 
relations  and  how  much  they  are  costing  us 
and  how  little  gratitude  they  seem  to  earn 
us  and  how  weary  we  are  of  the  burden  of 
them,  we  tend  to  forget  the  force  and  power 
of  the  American   example   In  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  never  forgot.  He  never 
ceased  striving  to  represent  this  country  as 
strong,  determined  and  resolute.  From  his 
Inspiration  let  the  American  people  take  that 
renewed  devotion  of  which  Lincoln  spoke  at 
Gettysburg  a  hundred  years  ago  when  he 
said  It  was  "for  ua  the  living"  to  carry  on 
the  work  of  those  who  have  died  to  defend 
freedom. 

Over  this  sad  weekend,  the  people  of  this 
country,  confused  and  bereaved  by  the  loss 
of  their  President,  have  been  engaged  In  self- 
searching.  They  have  been  asking  them- 
selves what  forces  of  hatred  have  been  let 
loose  amongst  us  and  how  shall  our  free- 
dom be  preserved  from  the  threats  of  these 
forces. 

How  true  and  apt.  as  If  In  reply  to  these 
quesUons,  were  the  words  of  Chief  Justice 
Earl  Warren,  spoken  under  the  Capitol  dome 
yesterday,  when  he  said  that  If  we  are  to 
learn  from  the  tragedy.  If  we  are  truly  to  love 
Justice  and  mercy,  we  mxxst  "abjure  the  ha- 
tred that  consumes  people,  the  false  accusa- 
tions that  divide  us,  and  the  bitterness  that 
begets  violence." 

THE  HERn-AGE  LETT  BY  PRESmENT  KENNEDY 

The  Kennedy  years  in  the  American  Prea-' 
idency  have  profoundly  shaped  the  couiBe  of 
this  Nation.  As  time  passes,  and  as  some  of 
the  still  half-concealed  events  of  the  past  3 
years  come  to  light,  we  believe  that  the  late 
President's  style  and  Judgment  In  dealing 
with  International  affairs  wlU  earn  him  an 
ever  more  secure  fame. 

At  the  same  time.  It  seems  clear  that  his- 
tory will  give  him  no  very  high  score  for 
domestic  achievements — though  that  will 
not  be  seen  as  his  fault  altogether,  rather 
the  fault  of  an  unresponsive  and  dilatory 
congressional  system  which  can  cheat  a  vic- 
torious President  of  his  reasonable  legisla- 
tive hopes. 

The  Kennedy  years  began,  of  course,  on  a 
weU -remembered,  bright,  cold  day  In  Janu- 
ary 1961.  of  which  many  people  retain  two 
outstanding  memories:  The  sight  of  the 
greatest  of  American  poets  reading  a  spe- 
cially written  ode  to  the  occasion,  and  the 
sound  of  a  sharp,  clear.  New  England-ac- 
cented voice  saying.  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what  you  ctm  do 
for  your  country." 

This  was  a  happy,  propitious,  promising 
moment  of  taking  over  leadership  by  a  man 
of  the  20th  century,  a  man  who  In  the  vigor 
of  youth  but  with  the  authority  of  the 
oldest  of  republics  could  challenge  Khru- 
shchev and  Mao  and  Adenauer  and  De 
OauUe  and  masses  of  men  everywhere  to 
make  the  world  a  fairer  place  for  men  to 
Inhabit. 

Very  soon  after  this,  the  promise  which 
had  been  Invoked  by  the  confident  new 
President  was  blighted  by  the  Cuban  Inva- 
sion fiasco.  This  was  the  one  resounding 
error  of  Kennedy's  foreign  policy,  yet  out  of 
It  was  eventually  to  spring.  Ironically,  his 
most  Impressive  success :  The  showdown  over 
the  Soviet  arming  of  Cuba  and  the  with- 
drawal of  their  missiles. 

It  would  be  foolish  to  say  that  President 
Kennedy  alone  was  responsible  for  sparing 
the  world  from  nuclear  war  at  that  moment 
In  October  1962.  but  It  Is  surely  not  possible 
to  take  from  him  the  credit  for  having  safely 
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brought  the  Nation,  and  by  extension  the 
world,  through  the  moet  perilous  passage 
they    have    ever    been    through. 

Threats  and  alarms  oC  war  hav«  steadily 
receded  since  that  great  climactic  hour.  Tet 
It  is  sadly  true  that  the  cotintry  which  was 
behind  Mr.  Kennedy  to  the  man  In  staring 
down  his  adversary  In  the  Cuban  confron- 
tation, failed  to  give  him  the  same  backing 
In  reaching  a  solution  of  the  great  domestic 
crisis  of  Negro  rights.  For  coming  to  terms 
with  that  revolution,  we  shall  have  to  look 
to  the  new  President,  or  his  successors  In 
ofBce. 


{From  the  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

Nov.  25.  1963] 

(Bjr  Herb  Caen) 

Trm  LotracsT  Wkkkkkd 

It  Is  less  than  72  hours  since  the  shots  rang 
out  In  Dallas,  yet  It  seems  a  lifetime — a  life- 
time of  weeping  skies,  wet  eyes  and  streets, 
and  emotions  that  couldn't  always  be  kept 
In  check.  Americans  are  not.  by  nature,  an 
emotional  people;  the  San  Franciscan  prides 
himself  on  an  unflagging  gaiety.  And  yet, 
over  the  endless  weekend.  San  Francisco 
looked  like  a  city  that  was  only  slowly 
emerging  from  a  terrible  bombardment. 
Downtown,  on  what  would  normally  have 
been  a  bxistllng  Saturday,  the  people  wallLed 
slowly,  as  in  shock,  their  faces  pale  and 
drawn,  their  mood  as  somber  as  the  dark 
clothes  they  wore  imder  the  gray  skies. 

I  remember  a  famous  picture,  early  In 
World  War  n,  of  a  Frenchman  crying  uncon- 
trollably on  the  Champs  Elys^es  as  the  Ger- 
mans marched  into  Paris;  some  people  found 
the  photo  painfully  moving,  others  criticized 
him  for  not  keeping  a  stiff  upper  lip  in  the 
face  of  the  Hun.  A  grown  man  doesnt  cry 
In  public:  It  U  part  of  the  American  lexicon. 

Bat  we  are  affected  variously  by  various 
tragedies,  and  there  were  grown  men  crying 
In  San  Francisco — the  stinging  tears  of  sor- 
row and  frustration.  It  was  already  the  day 
After,  but  it  took  only  a  quick  reminder  to 
bring  the  grief  back  to  the  surface. 

A  man  walked  past  the  blacked-out  comer 
window  of  the  City  of  Paris,  with  Its  small 
white  card  of  tribute,  and  tears  rolled  down 
hla  cheeks.  At  Sixth  and  IClaslon,  an  old 
woman  In  black  passed  a  late  newspaper 
headline,  and  suddenly  sobbed.  At  the 
opera  house  Saturday  night.  Sir  Ualcolm 
Sargent  and  the  Royal  Philharmonic  at  Lon- 
don opened  the  concert  with  "The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  and  the  sense  of  loss  was 
felt  again;  all  over  the  house,  tears  glistened 
afresh. 

The  longest  weekend,  that  was  to  have 
been  the  big  game  weekend,  and  never  have 
perspectives  been  so  suddenly  shattered, 
never  have  day-to-day  values  come  In  for 
such  an  excruciating  reappraisal.  The  few 
people  In  the  downtown  bars  sat  hunched 
over  their  drinks,  staring  down  or  straight 
ahecMl.  For  once.  In  the  Nation  that  loves 
humor,  there  was  none.  All  at  once,  a  dty 
had  stopped  smiling. 

Gray  skies,  and  the  constant  gray  and 
black  of  the  TV  screen.  For  the  first  time. 
In  these  unprecedented  hours,  there  was 
total  television.  Tou  were  Irresistibly  drawn 
to  the  tiny  screen,  as  though  you  expected 
a  miracle.  But  there  were  no  miracles; 
only  the  minor  miracle  of  three  networks 
striving  valiantly,  and  with  commendable 
dignity,  to  transmit  hoiu*  after  hour  of 
unfolding  tragedy,  symbolized  by  a  flag  on 
a  coffin.  You  were  Immersed  In  a  fantasy 
world  of  honor  guards  standing  at  attention 
In  the  rain,  of  endless  streams  of  black 
limousines,  of  faces  that  suddenly  became 
part  of  your  life,  and  to  whose  familiar 
voice  and  manner  you  clung,  as  though 
seeking  reassurance. 

Over  the  weekend  that  lasted  a  lifetime — 
and  ended  a  lifetime — the  face*  on  the 
screen,  switching  from  Washington  to  New 


Tork  to  Dallas  and  back  again,  over  and 
over,  became  part  of  your  reality.  Their 
first  names  Joined  the  family:  Chet,  Walter, 
Frank.  David.  Frank.  Uartln.  The  harried 
face  of  the  police  chief  In  Dallas  became 
more  familiar  to  you  than  that  of  the  man 
next  door.  Tou  learned  more  about  Ljrndon 
Balnea  Johnson  than  you  had  ever  known, 
or  thought  you  would  care  to  know.  Strange 
and  unknown  orchestras  and  choirs  came 
and  went  before  yotur  swimming  eyes.  His- 
tory was  traced  and  retraced —  a  crash  course 
In  the  Presidency  few  millions  who  too  often 
take  too  much  for  granted. 

For  some  of  us,  who  spend  too  much  time 
at  our  Jobs  and  our  pleasures,  and  too  little 
exploring  the  manifestations  of  greatness, 
the  weekend  provided  an  awakening.  As 
always.  It  came  too  late.  For  those  of  us 
who  seldom  have  the  opportunity  to  watch 
TV.  John  F.  Kennedy  became  more  alive  In 
death  than  he  had  been  In  life.  For  hour 
after  hour,  through  the  marvel  ot  electronic*, 
we  saw  the  President  as  though  for  the  first 
time.  His  life,  compressed  onto  the  small 
screen,  passed  before  our  eyes,  and  we  mar- 
veled at  his  spirit,  his  warmth,  his  humor, 
his  brilliance.  He  seemed  vibrantly  alive, 
and  his  words  had  a  life  they  never  seemed 
to  possess  before.  We  drew  strength  from 
him.  and.  In  a  way  difficult  to  define,  hope. 
But  the  l\mip  In  the  throat  refused  to  be 
downed. 

As  you  watched  the  fine  young  man.  the 
utter  senselessness  of  the  tragedy  that  had 
snuffed  out  his  life  gnawed  at  you.  There 
was  not  even  a  mad  nobility  In  the  act.  no 
glimmer  of  even  an  Insane  purpose.  This 
had  not  been  a  madman  In  the  mold  of 
John  Wilkes  Booth,  leaping  onto  the  stage 
of  a  theater,  cnrlng  "Sic  semper  tyrannlsl" 
This  was  not  the  Inevitable  gloomy  grandeur 
from  which  Greek  tragedy  Is  forged,  nor 
the  uncontrollable  furies  of  Shakespeare. 
This  had  been  a  warped  young  man — "a 
loner"  they  called  him — who  kept  saying 
he  didn't  do  it.  In  the  confusion  of  his  own 
life,  he  symbolized  nothing.  Or  perhaps 
he  symbolized  nothing  but  confusion,  and 
that  itself  Is  a  symbol  of  the  times. 

And  so  today,  a  Nation  already  in  shock 
goes  Into  official  mourning,  and  Arlington 
prepares  to  receive  another  fallen  soldier. 
He  died  without  knowing  how  much  he  was 
loved — or  by  how  many. 

(From  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Nov.  23.  1963] 

Qua  ICaxttkxo  Totticc  PaxsmxNT 

Every  true  American,  regardless  of  his 
political  philosophy,  and  every  citizen  of  the 
world  who  holds  mankind's  good  In  his  soul, 
is  shocked  beyond  belief  by  the  murder  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  35th  and  youngest 
elected  President. 

More  than  Just  a  man  was  slain  In  the 
streets  of  Dallas  on  Friday  morning.  The 
assassin's  bullet  aimed  at  the  very  heart  of 
something  we  hold  moet  dear  as  a  free  peo- 
ple: the  majestic  office  of  the  Presidency, 
wherein  lies  our  best  hope  of  liberty  here 
and  abroad. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  at  48.  had  Just  crossed  the 
threshold  of  rich  maturity  as  the  prime  de- 
fender of  global  Integrity  against  commu> 
nlsm. 

He  had  demonstrated  statesmanlike  cour- 
age under  devastating  enemy  diplomatic  fire. 

And  he  had,  at  home,  sought  a  program 
which  In  principle.  If  not  Its  many  specifics, 
sought  Justice  for  our  myriad  population. 

When  the  stunned  shock  wears  off — as 
indeed  It  will,  leaving  only  shame  and  sor- 
row— the  American  people  must  find  new 
ways  to  put  aside  their  bitter  divisions,  new 
methods  to  achieve  noble  ends. 

Out  of  President  Kennedy's  martyrdom, 
let  us  all  pray,  will  emerge  new  strength  to 
drive  ahead,  to  persevere,  and  to  triumph 
over    the    awesome    problems    which    con- 


fronted this  young  man  Ian  than  3  ]reais 
ago. 

We  can  thank  our  Republic's  founders 
that  the  continuity  of  our  governmental  af- 
fairs continues  unabated,  owing  to  their 
wisdom  and  foresight. 

This  Is  where  the  assassin's  bullet  failed. 
It  might  wound  the  heart,  but  It  could  not 
still  the  Inexorable  beat  of  America's  destiny. 

To  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  two  fatherless 
children.  In  their  terrible  grief,  we  offer  our 
profoundest  sympathy. 

To  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  now 
assumes  the  monumental  burden  of  this 
office,  we  render  our  hopes  and  prayers  for 
strength  and  wisdom  at  a  bleak  and  critical 
time. 

I  Prom  the  Los  Angeles  (Calif)   Times,  Nov. 

25,1963] 

Epn,oo  TO  TKaokdt 

It  did   not  seem  possible   that  anything 

could  compound  the  terrible  ordeal  of  John 

Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  assassination. 

But  violence  has  begotten  violence.  And 
punishment  has  been  visited  upon  the  ac- 
cused assassin,  not  by  the  law  but  by  one 

man's  twisted  vengeance. 

The  murderer  of  the  President  deserved  to 
die.  although  no  penalty  could  be  Imposed 
that  would  be  commensurate  with  his  of- 
fense against  the  Nation  and  the  world.  Tet 
even  the  perpetrator  of  this  most  heinous 
crime  was  entitled  to  the  due  process  of  the 
law  for  If  this  right  is  abandoned  for  one. 
we  are  abandoning  It  for  all  of  loa. 

President  Kennedy  died  because  of  one 
man's  violent  hate,  victim  of  the  complete 
renunciation  of  law  and  order.  His  martyr- 
dom will  be  cruelly  diminished  If  his  death 
does  not  Inspire  In  all  Americans  a  greater 
sense  of  conmion  purpose  and  a  stronger 
belief  In  the  democratic  process  and  In 
Justice. 

His  murder  left  the  Nation  filled  with  not 
only  grief  but  shame.  No  one  man  or  group 
of  men,  however,  can  take  retribution  Into 
their  own  hands.  Nor  can  we  permit  blame 
for  the  assassination  to  be  extended  from 
one  man  to  whole  segments  of  American 
life. 

As  the  ultimate  manifestation  of  hatred 
and  violence,  the  slaying  of  the  President  Is 
a  tragic  warning  that  we  canot  tolerate 
the  bitter  dlvlsiveness  that  any  from  of  ex- 
tremism inflicts  upon  the  country. 

If  w*  would  honor  the  memory  of  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  redeem  his  sacrifice,  we  must 
emerge  stronger  and  more  united. 

(From  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)   Preas-Ttoie- 

gram.  Nov.  22.  1963] 

John  F.  Kxnnxdt 

The  President  Is  dead. 

We  cannot  write  words  sufficient  to  ex- 
press the  sickening  shock  of  Americans  at 
the  manner  of  his  death. 

Only  a  diseased  mind  could  conceive  and 
execute  such  a  deed. 

The  madness  of  one — or  a  few — has  robbed 
an  entire  Nation  of  Its  leader. 

As  he  fought  and  suffered  In  World  War 
II  In  the  service  of  his  country.  John  Ken- 
nedy has  died  In  that  service. 

The  heavy  responsibility  of  the  biggest 
Job  in  the  world  now  falls  on  the  shoulders  of 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Let  us  remain  calm  In  our  sadness  and  give 
the  new  President  the  support  he  now  must 
have  as  he  takes  up  where  the  efforts  of  a 
courageous  and  beloved  predecessor  laft  off. 

(From  the  San  Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 
Nov.  23,  1963] 

Jonm  F.  KxMNXoT 
The  assassination   of  President   Kennedy 
has  overwhelmed  the  Nation  with  grief.    In 
Dallas.  Tex.,  that  grief  must  be  almoet  In- 
tolerably compounded  with  shame. 
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As  now  Is  clML^  the  assassination  was  com- 
mitted by  a  Oomimunlst  fanatic  unaware  of 
the  depth  of  evil  to  which  such  dogma  could 
lead  him.  In  so  doing  he  served  the  Com- 
munist cause  its  worst  setback  In  the  46 
years  since  Its  baneful  Inception. 

And  certainly  the  President  was  the  victim 
of  Insensate  hatred — so  depraved  and  vldous 
as  to  be  beyond  normal  understanding. 

He  was  more  than  a  victim.  He  was  a 
martyr.  Not  a  marytr  of  the  Democratic 
Party,  but  one  who  exemplified  In  his  char- 
acter, In  his  acts,  the  decency,  the  reason, 
the  freedoms  o(  his  country  and  all  Its 
people. 

The  assassin  is  a  traitor  to  those  qualities 

to  Americanism  as  we  honor  It  and  live  It. 
That  is  one  of  the  reasons  why  the  murder 
of  President  Kennedy  Is  so  profoundly  shock- 
ing, so  incomprehensibly  perfidious. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  gave  his  life  for  his  country. 
Just  as  once  before.  In  World  War  n,  he  was 
willing  to  give  his  life,  and  nearly  did. 

Mr.  Kennedy  was  a  good,  courageous  Pres- 
ident.   He  was  a  good,  courageous  American. 
It  Is  a  tragedy  Uxat  his  career  had  thus  to 
•  end  with  an  assassin's  buUet  when  he  had  so 
much  more  to  give. 

To  President  Lyndon  Johnson  we  offer  our 
fervent  prayers  In  the  momentous  task  that 
now  lies  ahead,    i 

(From  the  Long  Beach  (Calif.)  Independent- 
Press-Telegram,  Nov.  24,  1963] 
A  MostKNT  or  Madnkss 
The  vast  majority  of  Americans  are  sane.  ' 
law-abiding  people  who  respect  their  Presi- 
dent even  when  disagreeing  with  him.    But 
the  Nation  has  its  maniacal  moments.    Such 
a   moment   transpired   Friday   as   President 
John  F.  Kennedy  rode  through  the  streets 
of  Dallas  enjoying  the  friendly  and  respectftil 
greetings  of  sane,  law-abiding  Texans.    The 
gun  of  the  exceptional  maniac  poked  through 
a  window  and  swerved  history  In  Its  course. 
A  man  has  been  arrested  and  charged  with 
the  murder.     It  is  not  surprising  that  the 
suspect   has   been   associated   with   the   fa- 
natical activities  of  the  extreme  left,  and  it 
would   not  have  been  surprising  if  he  had 
proven  to  be  a  member  of  the  fanatical  far 
right.     Extremes  of  all  kinds  are  capable  of 
inciting   weak-minded    or   emotionally    un- 
stable men  to  acU  of  hatred  and  violence. 

Now  that  the  consequences  of  extremism 
and  hate  have  been  so  stunningly  demon- 
strated, we  urge  those  Americans  who  are 
captives  of  extremist  groups  and  causes  to 
search  their  minds  and  hearts. 

It  is  too  early  and  the  moment  too  full  of 
stress  for  an  objective  and  fair  Judgment  of 
the  place  of  John  F.  Kennedy  in  history. 
But  certainly  he  was  one  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent, fair-minded,  and  friendly  men  ever  to 
hold  the  office  of  President.  He  had  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  and  firm  grasp  of  the  facts 
and  problems  of  government.  He  bore  criti- 
cism, of  which  there  is  always  more  than 
enough  for  every  President,  with  equanimity 
Despite  great  physical  discomfort,  he  served 
devotedly.  He  was  the  President,  and  con- 
sidering all  the  implications  of  that  state- 
ment, there  is  no  need  to  say  more. 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
deeply  concerned  with  the  issue  of  equal 
rights  under  the  Constitution  for  all  Ameri- 
cans. WhUe  at  this  time  there  appears  no 
indication  that  the  civil  rights  issue  was  in 
any  way  related  to  his  assassination,  his  dedi- 
cation to  this  cause  and  the  work  and  Isader- 
"bip  he  had  given  to  it  will  surely  be  a  fac- 
tor in  the  ultimate  achievemfsnt  of  the  hon- 
orable goals  he  sought.  It  U  an  important 
part  of  his  legacy  to  a  grateful  country. 

Of  Mrs.  John  KeniMdy  It  must  be  said  that 
With  the  death  of  a  husband  following  close 
upon  the  death  of  a  child,  she  has  had  more 
^lef  In  a  few  short  months  than  any  woman 
ahould  be  required  to  b—t.  The  sympathlM 
of  the  Nation  are  with  her 


Meanwhile,  as  the  Nation  recovera  from 
its  shock  and  goes  on  with  the  bualzMa*  of 
living,  Americans  can  be  grateful  for  the 
stability  and  continuity  of  government 
which  their  system  provides.  Two  hours 
aftw  Mr.  Kennedy  had  6lun4>ed  in  his  car, 
dead  of  an  assassin's  bullet,  a  new  Praddent 
was  receiving  the  oath  of  office  aad  pledges 
of  bipartisan  support.  Government  goes  on; 
a  President  has  died,  but  the  Presidency  and 
constitutional  government  survive. 

Eyes  tvam  now  to  the  future.  Fortiinately. 
the  new  President  has  had  extensive  and 
practical  experience  in  American  Govern- 
ment. As  a  former  Representative,  Senator, 
and  Vice  President.  Lyndon  Johnson  comes 
to  the  office  with  above-average  credentials. 
He  knows  Washington,  Its  officials  and  its 
processes,  as  weU  as  any  man  and  better  than 
most. 

Even  so.  the  new  President  will  need  the 
aid  and  good  will  of  aU  Americans  as  he 
adjusts  himself  to  the  responsibilities  and 
routines  of  his  new  and  awesome  office.  Both 
in  memory  of  the  fallen  President  and  in 
consideration  for  the  new  one.  let  there  be 
a  decent  period  without  the  raucous  and  dis- 
tracting noise  of  partisan  politics.  And  in 
our  hour  of  sorrow  and  change,  let  us  show 
to  the  world  a  countenance  of  dignity,  calm, 
unity,  and  strength— which  Is,  despite  that 
maniacal  moment  in  Dallas,  the  true  counte- 
nance of  America. 
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Thoxigh  he  servM  in  an  arena  where  deeds 
are  sometimes  sordid  and  principles  Ignored, 
this  was  a  man  demanded  by  his  times. 

Like  you  will  be  In  a  few  years,  young 
John,  the  world  today  U  awkward.  It  U  an 
adolescent  asked  to  grow  up  faster  than  it 
can.  It  needed  a  leader  with  intelligence  far 
above  the  average;  It  needed  a  youth  to  keep 
up  with  the  Jet-speed  times;  and  most  of 
all  it  needed  someone  with  stability  to  tem- 
per the  wild  currents  that  are  sweeping  acroes 
the  world  and  the  passions  Infiamlng  the 
hearts  of  men. 

He  helped  us  in  bewildering  times. 

You  do  not  understand  any  of  this  now. 
But  may  you  salute  your  father  all  through 
your  life.    May  you  do  more  than  that. 

Please  God,  may  you  resemble  him. 
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[From  the  San  Francisco   (Calif.)    Monitor, 
Nov.  29.  1963] 
To  A  Piixsn>Drr'8  Som 
Last   Monday,   young  John,   you  saluted 
your  father  on  the  way  to  his  btirial. 

It  was  yoiu-  third  birthday  and  you  coiUd 
not  understand.  But  you  did  well  to  salute 
him.  And  someday  you  will  understand 
why. 

Someday  you  will  understand  that  God 
gave  to  your  father  all  the  qualities  that 
other  men  admire. 

Tour  father  had  exceptional  intelligence. 
We  marveled  at  his  grasp  of  facta  and  his 
clarity  of  expression. 

He  seemed  to  have  a  natural  compassion 
for  all  people.  It  Just  wasn't  In  him  to  be 
small  in  dealing  with  others.  He  was  the 
kind  of  man  who  would  have  had  compas- 
sion even  for  his  assassin. 

Though  he  was  rich  he  was  one  of  us. 
Though  he  had  every  reason  to,  he  never 
took  himself  too  seriously. 

He  was  yoimg.  and  our  civilization  puta 
great  store  on  youth. 

God  had  given  him  handsome  features  and 
an  attractive  personality. 

He  was  a  man  of  stralghforward  religious 
faith.  He  attended  Mass  as  easily  and  vm- 
affectedly  as  he  did  everything. 

He  was  apparenUy  the  kind  erf  father  all 
fathers  want  to  be— loving  you  and  your 
sistar  and  loved  by  you. 

More  than  anyone  else  in  our  memory  your 
father  seemed  to  have  all  the  qualities  we 
expect  in  a  hero. 

And  with  it  aU  he  had  a  humility  which 
enhanced  everything  else. 

To  all  appearances  God  had  been  un- 
believably generous  to  yo\ir  father.  But  to 
whom  much  is  given,  much  is  asked. 

A  man  like  this  doesn't  Just  happen.  He 
is  forged  out  ot  suffering  and  sacrifice. 

God  had  asked  him  to  carry  many  crosses. 
He  had  suffered  the  loss  of  a  brother  and  a 
sister  in  the  prime  of  life.  He  had  seen 
another  sister  burdened  with  a  serious  afflic- 
tion. He  had  been  called  to  endure  heroic 
hardship  In  a  World  War.  In  Ulness  he  had 
come  so  close  to  death  he  was  anointed.  As 
a  father  he  had  suffered  the  leas  of  your 
brother  Patrick. 

In  his  eboaen  profession  he  had  assumed 
a  Job  at  a  tUne  in  history  when  the  burdens 
were  enough  to  break  the  back  of  any  man. 


Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  John  P. 
Kennedy,  our  friend,  our  colleafirue,  and 
our  President,  has  passed  into  history. 
His  image  need  no  longer  be  veiled  or 
shrouded  by  the  mists  of  partisanship  or 
contention. 

He  was  a  man  Ideally  equipped  by  na- 
ture and  by  training  for  the  leadership 
of  this  NaUon  and  of  the  free  world  in 
its  crisis  of  survival. 

He  was  bom  to  wealth.  He  could  have 
spent  his  days  in  idle  pleasure  and  lux- 
ury or  in  the  pursuit  of  some  worthy  but 
pleasant  endeavor.  Instead  he  chose  the 
most  difficult,  the  most  demanding  and 
the  most  burdensome  of  all  careers— the 
path  which  led  him  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  United  States  and  to  that  unforget- 
table November  afternoon  in  Dallas. 

Prom  an  early  age  he  dedicated  his  life 
to  the  service  of  his  country. 

He  was  a  complex  man  with  enormous 
talents  and  capacities  which  he  orga- 
nized and  developed  through  a  tronen- 
dous  exercise  of  self -discipline. 

There  was  a  marvelous  hftiflm»f  m^ij 
proportion  In  John  Kennedy  that  was 
not  a  product  of  our  age  but  rather  the 
result  of  a  supreme  lifetime  effort  to 
develop  the  qualities  necessary  to  rise 
to  the  problems  of  our  age. 

He  was  thoughtful  and  reflective,  yet 
he  was  a  man  of  decision  and  action. 
He  had  great  confidence  and  self-assur- 
ance, but  there  was  nothing  of  conceit 
or  arrogance  in  him.  He  was  serious 
and  solemn,  yet  he  possessed  a  deep  and 
rich  vein  of  humor,  which  always  flick- 
ered just  beneath  the  surface  and  occa- 
sionally came  Into  view,  lighting  up  his 
face  and  warming  all  around  ^tw^ 

He  was  always  in  the  center  of  action, 
yet  he  had  the  capacity  to  look  at  him- 
self objectively  and  dispassionately  as 
though  from  a  distance. 

He  was  a  man  of  strong  convictions, 
one  who  threw  almost  superhuman  ef- 
fort and  commitment  Into  the  struggle 
to  have  his  convictions  prevail;  but  he 
was  never  intolerant  of  the  views  of 
others,  never  dogmatic,  always  modest  tn 
victory  and  philosophic  in  defeat  He 
demanded  excellence  of  himself  and 
made  vast  sacrifices  to  achieve  It,  yet  he 
had  a  limitless  compassion  for  the  short- 
comings of  others. 

He  was  a  blend  of  the  idealist  and  the 
pragmatlst — Idealistic  in  the  goals  he  set 
for  American  society,  but  eminently 
practical  in  his  efforts  to  achieve  those 
goals. 

He  could  meet  almoet  any  man  on  his 
own  level  He  was  scholar  and  athlete, 
soldier  and  writer,  hero  and  intellectual. 
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statesman  and  politician,  a  family  man 
and  a  solitary  man.  Pew  American 
hearts  were  so  narrow  or  hardened  that 
John  Kennedy  could  not  join  them  on 
some  common  ground. 

He  had  a  fierce  love  of  country  which 
manifested  itself  not  in  hollow  diatribes 
but  in  a  total  commitment  of  mind, 
spirit  and  body  to  the  high  purpose  of 
malting  our  Nation  strong  and  secure  and 
of  making  our  society  conform  more 
closely  to  our  ancient  national  ideals. 

It  is  a  profound  tragedy  to  see  this 
beloved  man,  this  friendly  man.  this  hus- 
band, this  father,  brutally  cut  down  in 
the  flower  of  his  life. 

It  is  a  deeper  tragedy  to  see  a  great 
life,  a  unique  life,  destroyed,  wantonly 
and  senselessly,  in  the  midst  of  vast 
achievements,  and  on  the  threshold  of 
a  great  design  for  hiunan  betterment  to 
which  he  had  consciously  dedicated  and 
disciplined^his  life. 

The  depth  of  our  loss  can  be  meas- 
ured in  some  small  way  by  the  outpour- 
ing of  emotion  which  plunged  this  Na- 
tion and  most  of  the  world  into  grief. 
What  cannot  be  measured  is  the  full 
meaning  of  this  tragedy  for  our  country 
and  for  the  causes  we  uphold  in  the 
world. 

For  in  John  P.  Kennedy  as  President 
there  was  a  singular  Joining  of  the  man 
and  the  office.  He  had  the  intellect  to 
perceive  coolly  and  clearly  the  problems 
of  the  Nation;  the  ingenuity  to  evolve 
solutions  to  those  problems;  the  energy 
to  press  those  solutions  to  a  conclusion; 
the  outward  charm  to  win  the  hearts  of 
people  everywhere  and  the  inner  strength 
to  win  the  respect  of  leaders  of  men. 

He  had  3  years  of  experience  In  the 
most  powerful  and  demanding  position 
on  earth.  He  had  mastered  the  job. 
He  had  the  confidence  of  the  people,  the 
allegiance  of  our  friends,  the  respect  of 
oiu-  foes.  On  his  shoulders  rested  the 
hope  of  freemen  everywhere. 

All  this — laid  in  the  dust  by  the  bul- 
lets of  a  deranged  assassin.  The  deeper 
tragedy,  then,  is  the  loss  to  our  country 
and  to  the  world.  Every  man,  woman 
and  child  Is  woimded  and  harmed  by  this 
dreadful  act. 

The  supreme  irony  of  it  all  is  that  a 
John  P.  Kennedy  should  be  slain  by  a 
Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  for  no  man  devoted 
more  effort,  more  thought,  and  more 
care  to  the  afflictions  of  the  Oswalds  of 
the  world  than  John  P.  Kennedy. 

Oswald  was  a  twisted  and  pathetic 
product  of  the  worst  aspects  of  American 
life.  He  was  the  product  of  a  broken 
home  and  a  rootless  life;  Impoverished, 
mentally  disturbed,  emotionally  unstable, 
rejected  in  every  phase  of  life,  neglected 
by  society,  scorned  by  his  fellow  students 
and  fellow  workers  and  fellow  soldiers. 
There  were  several  occasions  when  he 
violently  forced  himself  upon  the  atten- 
tion of  our  various  institutions. 

He  was  not  helped  when  he  could  have 
been  helped.  He  was  not  curbed  when 
he  should  have  been  curbed.  He  was  al- 
lowed to  sink  deeper  and  deeper  into  pro- 
gressive stages  of  rebellion  and  violence 
and  finally  was  given  free  access  to  in- 
struments of  murder  with  which  he  killed 
the  President  of  the  United  States. 


Who  has  given  so  much  attention  and 
effort  to  the  problems  of  which  Oswald 
is  representative  than  our  fallen  Presi- 
dent? It  was  he  who  struggled  cease- 
lessly to  meet  the  legitimate  needs  of  the 
unfortunate  and  the  despairing— the 
under  privileged,  the  fatherless  children, 
the  juvenile  delinquents,  the  mentally  111, 
the  economically  impoverished,  the  un- 
employed, the  untrained,  the  imflt. 

It  was  President  Kennedy  who  strug- 
gled with  limitless  devotion  and  cease- 
less energy  to  create  a  new  American 
society  in  which  there  was  a  place  for 
everyone,  an  education  for  everyone,  a 
future  for  everyone,  a  job  for  everyone, 
and  equal  opportunity  for  everyone,  a 
society  in  which  there  was  adequate  med- 
ical care  for  the  sick  and  mental  care  for 
the  afflicted. 

Prom  all  sides  and  from  all  places 
there  are  reports  of  monuments  being 
raised  in  memory  of  President  Kennedy. 
It  is  appropriate  that  this  should  be  so. 
Let  memorials  be  raised  in  all  corners 
of  this  land  which  he  loved  so  well  and 
which  loved  him  in  return. 

But  I  suggest  that  it  is  in  pushing  for- 
ward these  great  causes  to  which  he  de- 
voted his  life  that  we  can  best  pay  tribute 
to  our  fallen  leader. 

In  the  midst  of  the  Civil  War,  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  said  something  that  I  think 
expresses  a  thought  in  all  of  our  hearts 
today.  He  was  grieving  over  the  loss  of 
his  beloved  friend  and  ally  Congressman 
Owen  Lovejoy  of  Illinois.  He  was  asked 
what  he  thought  of  a  proposal  to  raise 
a  statue  in  memory  of  his  friend.  Lin- 
coln replied,  "Let  him  have  the  marble 
monument,  along  with  the  well -assured 
and  more  enduring  one  in  the  hearts  of 
those  who  loved  liberty,  unselfishly,  for 
all  men." 

It  is  in  the  hearts  of  the  American  peo- 
ple and  grieving  millions  throughout  the 
world  that  the  truest  memorial  to  John 
P.  Kennedy  resides. 

Mr.  HAYDEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
many  words  of  praise,  sympathy,  and 
rededication  that  are  spoken  today  in 
memory  of  our  late  President  can  in  no 
way  lessen  the  tragic  loss  that  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  have  suffered. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  ways  in 
which  we  in  the  Senate  can  express  our 
deep  sense  of  loss  for  a  man  who  rose 
from  among  us  to  become  President  of 
the  United  States.  John  P.  Kennedy 
had  the  unique  quality  which  compelled 
men  to  follow  him,  to  listen  to  him,  and 
to  help  him  carry  the  awesome  burden 
of  the  Presidency.  He  possessed  the 
rare  insight  into  hiunan  affairs  that 
makes  a  man  want  to  serve  his  fellow 
men  in  any  way  he  can  and  devote  his 
very  life  to  that  service. 

We  knew  him  in  the  Senate  as  a  young 
man  of  exceptional  ability  and  great  de- 
sire, and  we  knew  him  in  the  Presidency 
as  a  young  man  of  vision  and  determi- 
nation, and  we  know  him  in  death  as  a 
man  who  left  his  great  dream  that  free- 
dom and  justice  would  be  the  destiny  of 
all  men  and  all  nations,  for  the  fulfill- 
ment of  those  who  knew  him  and  will 
always  remember  him.  We  will  not  for- 
get, nor  will  we  shy  from  the  task  before 
us.  We  will  carry  on,  for  such  is  the 
way  of  all  men  who  love  freedom. 


Mr.  FULBRIOHT.     Mr.  President- 


The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER  (Mr. 
RiBicoFF  in  the  chair).  The  Senator 
from  Arkansas  is  recognized. 

Mr.  FULBRIOHT.  Mr.  President,  it 
is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to  speak  in  trib- 
ute to  John  P.  Kennedy  without  reveal- 
ing the  sharp  anguish  which  time  has 
not  dulled.  The  national  consciousness 
is  heavy  with  fatigue  from  sustained  and 
genuine  grief.  "Just  like  losing  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family"  one  heard  people  say 
and.  indeed,  a  great  loss  it  was  to  the 
family  of  man. 

Even  as  the  Kennedy  family  drew  to- 
gether for  comfort  and  support,  so  each 
of  us  have  felt  a  greater  bond  with  one 
another — a  bond  formed  of  common  sor- 
row. In  that  time,  little  more  than  2 
weeks  ago  when  we  could  not  yet  com- 
prehend the  tragedy,  each  man  some- 
how  seemed  a  bit  more  valuable — a  bit 
more  worthy  of  our  respect  and  toler- 
ance. It  was  as  though  in  his  death  the 
message  of  reason,  tolerance,  and  peace, 
so  much  the  essence  of  him.  was  again 
proclaimed.  Death,  the  ultimate  mys- 
tery, always  turns  men  to  introspection, 
but  so  much  more  when  we  grieve  for 
one  who  was  so  much  to  all  of  us.  both 
in  person  and  philosophy. 

John  Keimedy  was  a  political  man  to 
whom  ideas  were  the  stuff  of  life — to  be 
sifted,  analyzed,  and  refined  with  the 
scholars  precision  of  thought,  the  his- 
torians  perspective,  but  finally  the  pol- 
itician's view  toward  accomplishment. 

And  he  was  a  public  man  who  gave 
himself  to  the  public's  business  with  zeal 
and  enthusiasm.  There  was  no  question 
of  his  desire  to  assume  the  burdens  of 
the  Nation's  highest  responsibility.  He 
sought  the  Presidency  purposely  and  de- 
voted himself  eagerly  to  the  tasks  of 
Government. 

He  came  to  authority  in  a  difficult  and 
perplexing  age.  filled  at  once  with  the 
possibility  of  total  destruction  and  pros- 
pects for  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the 
age-old  hiunan  enemies — poverty,  dis- 
ease, and  hunger.  He  sensed  these  chal- 
lenges and  with  his  great  faculty  for 
communication  he  sought  to  communi- 
cate them  to  his  Nation  and  to  the  world. 
The  frontispiece  of  his  book.  "The  Strat- 
egy of  Peace."  carries  this  quote  from 
Lincoln: 

The  dogmas  of  the  quiet  past  are  inade- 
quate to  the  stormy  present.  The  occasion 
is  piled  high  with  difficulty,  and  we  must 
rise  with  the  occasion.  As  our  case  Is  new, 
so  we  must  think  anew  and  act  anew.  We 
must  disenthrall  ourselves. 

It  is  not  by  chance  that  John  Kennedy 
would  choose  these  words  as  a  preface  to 
this  collection  of  his  thoughts  on  the 
Nations'  problems — present  and  future. 
As  Lincoln,  he  saw  the  newness  of  his 
time  and  the  need  for  new  thoughts,  new 
questions,  and  new  solutions. 

He  was  an  activist.  The  Presidency 
was  to  him  a  positive  force  in  our  Gov- 
ernment and  in  our  society  and  he  set 
about  to  be  President.  Many  of  his  cho- 
sen tasks  are  yet  undone  and  many  will 
never  be  fully  concluded,  but  true  to  his 
inaugural  address  he  began. 

He  set  out  to  conclude  the  association 
of  the  Western  democracies  perceiving 
that  strength  lies  in  unity  and  seeking 
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to  achieve  it  through  closer  political, 
commercial,  and  cultural  ties  with  our 
European  allies.  It  will  be  left  to  others 
to  conduct  the  trade  negotiations  and 
the  political  conferences  aimed  at  this 
objective,  but  those  who  do  will  be 
equipped  with  tools  he  forged.  Many 
frustrations  beset  him  in  this  effort,  but 
he  persisted  as  we  must  persist  to  work 
for  closer  unity  of  the  free  world. 

With  our  own  Nation  on  the  threshold 
of  maturity  he  reminded  us  of  our  re- 
sponsibilities to  the  emerging  nations  of 
Uie  world  in  Africa,  Asia,  and  especially 
Latin  America.  Many  of  our  policies  will 
long  bear  his  mark.  Each  new  Peace 
Corps  teacher  and  Alliance  for  Progreaa 
project  will  be  his  memorial. 

Above  all,  he  forced  our  Nation  and 
the  world  to  examine  the  precarious  posi- 
tion of  civilization  confronted  with  the 
awesome  power  of  modem  nuclear  weap- 
ons and  the  seemingly  insoluble  ideolog- 
ical divisions  which  threaten  to  trigger 
them.  Walter  Llppmann  said  it  well  in 
his  column  of  December  3 : 

He  achieved  cme  thing  brUllantly.  which 
is  changing  the  coiirse  of  events,  and  that 
haa  been  to  convince  the  Soviet  Union  that 
it  must  perforce  and  that  It  can  comfortably 
and  honorably  Uve  within  a  balance  of  power 
which  is  decidedly  In  our  favor.  For  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  will  long  be  remembered. 

The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty— the  his- 
toric "first  step"  with  the  Soviet  Union- 
was  his  treaty.  He  fostered  and  cham- 
pioned it.  While  treaties  have  not  the 
permanence  of  marble,  the  spirit  of  this 
one  is  the  spirit  of  John  Kennedy  and 
humanity  is  indebted  to  him  for  it. 

His  quest  for  a  peaceful  world  won  the 
affection  of  men  of  good  will  everywhere. 
Particularly  do  those  who  share  our 
Western  heritage  grieve  for  him.  At  the 
conclusion  of  my  remarks  I  will  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  a  resolution 
of  the  British  House  of  Commons  com- 
memorating hla  passing  printed  in  the 
Record. 

He  was  a  completely  reasonable  and 
human  man  whose  concern  for  p)eople  lay 
at  the  root  of  his  efforts  to  create  a  better 
life  for  all  Amjericans.  His  legislative 
proposals  centered  on  people — their  eco- 
nomic, social,  and  political  welfare.  We 
should  be  every  grateful  that  from  our 
society  arise  such  men  whose  own  secu- 
rity makes  more  acute  their  conscious- 
ness of  the  insecurity  of  others.  He  was 
endowed  with  this  great  concern  and 
the  people  of  America  loved  him  for  it 
with  a  love  not  yet  come  to  f  uU  f  ruiUon. 
We  do  not  expect  young  men  to  die  and 
we  do  not  expect  Presidents  to  die  at  all. 
The  editor  of  a  weekly  paper  In  Arkansas 
sensed  this  mood  weU.  Tom  Dearmore 
wrote  In  the  Baxter  Bulletin : 

The  shock  has  been  so  great  partially  be- 
cause the  President  of  the  United  SUtea  la 
a  great  embodiment.  In  hla  person  he  U  a 
symbol  of  the  will  of  the  people.  But  there 
was  more  than  that  In  thU  ang^tith  the 
Nation  has  undergone.  In  hU  death  the  peo- 
ple have  found  Mr.  Kennedy.  Many  never 
really  knew  him  untU  they  lost  him. 

When  ttie  history  of  our  time  is  writ- 
ten It  will  be  recorded  that  in  his  elec- 
tion and  service  our  democracy  reached 
a  new  maturity.  His  elecUon— as  our 
first  President  who  was  a  Roman  Cath- 


olic— evidenced  a  calming  of  the  reli- 
gious intolerance  which  has  been  too 
much  a  part  of  our  history.  His  fu- 
neral—as though  to  complete  the  effort 

brought  millions  through  television  into 
the  church  which  he  claimed  and  for 
which  he  was  criticized. 

And  yet  other  prejudices  plagued  him. 
The  fruition  of  our  Nation's  melancholy 
history  of  race  relations  fell  on  his  shoul- 
ders. One  could  sense  the  great  sorrow 
this  caused  him  and  one  must  respect 
the  great  courage  he  displayed  in  meet- 
ing this  domestic  crisis.  His  courage 
was  manifested.  In  part,  by  his  refusal 
to  vilify  the  South  for  what  is  truly  a 
national  problem. 

In  fact,  one  sensed  that  he  had  a  spe- 
cial affection  for  the  South  and  its  prob- 
lems. Only  2  months  ago  he  spoke  in 
my  State  of  the  new  South  and  con- 
cluded by  saying: 

Thla  great  new  South  contributes  to  a 
great  new  America,  and  you  particularly, 
those  of  you  who  are  young.  I  think,  can 
look  forward  to  a  day  when  we  shall  have 
no  South,  no  North,  no  East,  no  West,  but 
one  NaUon.  under  Ood.  Indivisible,  with  lib- 
erty and  Justice  for  all.  That  is  what  we 
are  buUding  in  this  country  today. 

It  is  our  tragic  loss  that  he  will  not  see 
this  dream  fulfilled,  as  fulfilled  it  must 
and  will  be. 

He  was  a  young  man  and  youth  re- 
sponded to  him.  The  student  paper  at 
the  University  of  Arkansas  said: 

And  youth  identified  themselves  with  him. 
They  admired  him.  because  they  understood 
his  txaste  and  boldnesa.  They  criticized 
him  because  they  felt  they  were  his  peera. 
entitled  to  judge  one  of  their  own.  And  ali 
the  while,  they  respected  him,  because  they 
saw  in  him  a  leader  who  belonged  to  them, 
maybe  even  more  than  to  the  others. 


Now  the  weight  of  responsibility  has 
been  lifted  from  him  and  others  are  left 
to  do  the  tasks  he  so  eagerly  and  consci- 
entiously set  out  to  do.  It  is  our  gain  to 
have  known  him,  the  country's  gain  to 
have  had  him  lead  us  for  awhile,  and  hu- 
manity's gain  that  such  a  fine  and  de- 
cent man  should  have  passed  through 
our  midst. 

Our  prayers  have  been  and  will  be  with 
his  family  and  his  successor. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  resolution  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  editorial  from  the  Aiican- 
sas  Traveler,  and  a  variety  of  other  com- 
munications which  were  addressed  pri- 
marily to  the  Senate  but  which  came  to 
me  through  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  from  many  respected 
leaders  of  the  world,  may  be  printed  In 
the  RxcoRo. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion, editorial,  and  communications  were 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord,  as 
follows: 

Hous*  or  CSOMMONS,  Monday.  Notxmbkb  36. 
1963 — Copt  of  UAtiVBCurr  AMXitDiaarr  To 
Bm  Movmd  bt  a  Mnnsm  of  th«  Csown 
(PanrncD    Umdke  ih«   Doubction   or   Ma. 

SPKAKXa) 

Aasasslnatlon  of  President  Kennedy:  That 
an  humble  address  be  presented  to  Her  Maj- 
esty praying  Her  Majesty  to  be  graciously 
pleased  to  express  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States  of  AmeHoa  the  shock  and  deep 
sorrow  with  which  this  House  has  learned 
of  the  death  of  President  Kennedy;  and  to 
convey  their  sense  of  the   loss  which  thia 
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country  and  the  Commonwealth  have  sus- 
tained, and  their  profound  sympathy  with 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  famUy  of  the  late 
President,  and  with  the  Government  and 
people  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

[From  the  Arkxmsas  Traveler.  Nov.  26,  1963] 
A  UNTvnumr  Rkacts 
The  university  campus  was  still  Friday 
afternoon.  People  whispered  as  they  walked 
Into  1  o'clock  classes.  Some  teachers  lec- 
tured jerkily,  briefly.  Others  dismissed 
classes  filled  with  tension.  Groups  of  people 
crowded  silently  around  those  with  radios, 
waiting  to  know  for  cwtaln.  When  the  short 
annoxincement  came,  "John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  dead."  people  turned  without 
speaking  and  slowly  drifted  away.  This  was 
the  unlversltys  first  reacUon  to  the  news 
It  was  one  of  disbelief,  then  of  revulsion. 
"No  It's  not  true.  It  couldnt  happen  in  our 
civilized  society."  Then  came  the  realization 
of  the  baseness  of  such  an  action,  the  anl- 
malllke  violence  which  shepherded  one  hu- 
man thing  into  taking  another's  life. 

As  the  weekend  went  on  and  the  primary 
murder  suspect  was  caught  then  killed  be- 
fore a  confession  was  obtained,  horror  and 
insensibility  seemed  to  pile  on  one  another. 
The  sequences  of  events  took  on  a  thicker 
coat  of  unreality.  The  consequences  of  theee 
events,  the  succession  of  a  new  President, 
are  so  widespread,  so  infinite  they  have  not 
been  grasped.  The  death  of  this  dynamic 
brilliant  man  has  not  reaUy  been  accepted, 
cannot  be  tinderstood. 

Perhaps  the  young  will  have  the  hardest 
time  making  any  sense  of  this  weekend.  Tlie 
youth  never  really  sees  death  in  relation  to 
himself.  How  can  he  with  a  whole  life  of 
desires  and  plans  before  him?  He  must  con- 
centrate on  fulfilling  these  plans;  he  must 
have  done  with  the  bothersome  blocks  in  his 
way.  He  never  dreams  he  might  suddenly 
be  stopped  in  the  middle  of  fulfilling  his 
goal.  Yet.  today  the  sense  of  death  is 
brought  home  to  him. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  young  man.  at  46. 
the  youngest  to  ever  hold  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  this  equally  young  Nation.  He  was 
like  a  character  from  a  romantic  novel.  He 
had  a  Ix-llllant  mind;  he  had  a  dynamic  warm 
personality;  he  had  a  true  sincerity  In  his 
beliefs,  and  most  symbolic  of  his  youth  he 
had  an  indomitable  will.  WUl  these  qualities 
he  attained  in  less  than  one  term  a  greatness 
matched  by  only  a  handful  of  his  predeces- 
sors. He  led  his  people  strongly  and  surely 
in  an  tinbalanced  world.  He  led  them  qxii<A- 
ly  with  the  haste  of  hla  youth. 

And  youth  Identified  themselves  with  him. 
They  admired  him.  because  they  understood 
his  haste  and  boldness.  They  criticised  him, 
because  they  felt  they  were  his  peers,  en- 
tiUed  to  Judge  one  erf  their  own.  And  an  the 
whUe,  they  respected  him.  because  they  saw 
in  him  a  leader  who  belonged  to  them,  maybe 
even  more  than  to  the  others. 


Dkk  PaXsTonrr 


Nation  AUUTES, 


November  2t,  1983. 
Hon.  PBxsmxNT  or  thi  Sknatx, 
Washinffton,  DC. 

DtAM  Ma.  Psxsidcnt:  The  National  Coun- 
cil of  the  Republic  of  Austria  has  mentioned 
by  a  manifestation  of  mourning  held  on 
November  26.  1963.  the  bereavement  the 
United  States  of  America  and  their  friendly 
nations  had  to  suffer  by  the  death  of  the 
honorable  President,  John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  have  the  honor  to  enclose  the  text  of  the 
speech  I  addressed  to  the  National  CoxincU 
on  this  occasion.  At  the  same  time  I  beg 
you.  dear  Mr.  President,  and  the  Members 
of  the  Senate  to  present  my  personal  con- 
dolences as  well  as  those  of  the  Austrian 
parliamentary  representation  on  this  tragical 
event. 
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with  the  assurance  of  my  highest  esteem 
I  remaia, 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Altszd  Malcta, 
Director,  Parliament  of  Austria.  Vienna, 
Austria. 

NovxMBKB  28.  1963. 
Mr.  CHAimiCAN :  Meeting  to<lay,  for  the  first 
time  since  the  staggering  events  of  Dallas, 
the  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  before  be- 
ginning Its  session,  said  a  few  words  In 
homage  to  the  memory  of  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

Its  members  have  unanimously  charged 
me  with  transmitting  to  you  their  expres- 
sion of  deep  condolences  and  to  Inform  you 
of  the  hopes  which  they  felt  with  the  speech 
of  President  Johnson  who  assumes  these 
highest  duties  In  the  most  tragic  circum- 
stances. 

In  reaffirming  to  you  the  personal  expres- 
sion of  my  emotion  and  of  my  sadness, 
please  accept   my  warmest   wishes. 

Mausicx  Schumann, 
President,  Foreign  Affairs   Commission, 
National      Assembly.      Republic      of 
France. 

TiH«»AN,  November  23, 1963. 
Hon.  RicHAKD  B.  RnssKLX, 
President  of  the  American  Senate. 
Washinffton,  D.C.: 

Deeply  distressed  by  learning  the  tragic 
news  of  the  death  of  the  President  John  P. 
Kennedy.  With  profound  sympathy  I  extend 
to  you  and  to  your  colleagues  of  the  Senate 
on  my  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  my 
colleagues  the  Iranian  Senators  our  slncerest 
condolences  in  this  deeply  painful  circum- 
stance through  which  the  American  Nation 
and  the  whole  world  suffer  the  loss  of  a 
highly  distinguished  and  peace-loving  per- 
sonality of  the  modern  history. 

Djaatax  Chaxit-Emami, 
President  of  the  Senate. 


Canberka,  November  23, 1963. 
Th«  President  pro  tempore  or  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Profoundly  shocked  to  hear  of  tragic  death 
of  President  Kennedy.  Please  accept  the 
deepest  sjrmpathy  of  all  Members  of  the 
Australian  Senate  in  the  great  loss  your 
coimtry  has  sustained. 

A.    M.    McMXTLLIN, 

President  of  the  Australian  Senate. 


Oslo,  November  23, 1963. 
The  Presioemt  op  the  Senate  or  the  UNriEO 

States  or  America, 
The  Capitol, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Norwegian  Storting  wishes  to  express 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Stetes  its  pro- 
foxind  sympathy  with  the  people  of  the 
United  States  in  their  grief  over  the  death 
of  President  Kennedy. 

Nils  Lanchellx, 
President  of  the  Storting. 


Brussels,  Belgium, 

November  23.  1963. 
To  the  President  or  the  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

The  Dallas  crime  has  plunged  the  entire 
people  of  Belgium  into  mourning  and  con- 
sternation. They  are  deeply  touched  and 
indignant  at  the  tragic  death  of  the  great 
American  President,  whose  eminent  role  in 
critical  moments  of  the  world's  history  and 
whose  firm  determination  that  peace  in  Jus- 
tice and  honor  should  prevail  they  will  never 
forget.  Belgium  recalls  with  gratitude  the 
loyal  friendship  of  the  late  President.  It  is 
with  deep  emotion  that  the  Chamber  of 
Representatives  of  Belgium  conveys  the 
feeling  of  the  Belgian  people  and  sends  to 
the  Representatives  of  the  American  Natioa 


its    heartfelt    sympathy    and    sincere    oon- 
dolences. 

A.  Van  Acker. 
President  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
of  Belgium. 

Warszawa. 
November  23,  1963. 
Senator  Carl  Hatden, 
President  pro  tempore  of  the  Senate, 
Capitol  Hill, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

Profoxmdly  shaken  with  the  horrifying 
news  of  the  assassination  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy, President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  distinguished  statesman.  I  am 
sending  you,  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  Sejm  of  the  Polish  Peoples  Republic 
and  in  my  own  name  expressions  of  the 
most  sincere  sympathy.  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  enjoyed  admiration  for  his  efforts 
aiming  at  the  consolidation  of  peace  and 
promoting  of  international  cooperation.  In 
the  person  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy  the 
American  Nation  has  lost  its  eminent 
leader  who  also  displayed  concern  in  the 
development  of  the  friendly  American- 
Polish  relations. 

CZXSLAW  Wtcech, 
President  of  the  Sejm  of  the 

Polish  Peoples  Republic. 


Buenos  Aires,  Argentina, 

November  22,  1963. 
The  President  or  the  Senate, 
Or  THE  Unted  States  or  America, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

In  the  name  of  the  Argentine  Senate  and 
in  my  own  name  I  express  to  you  the  deep 
feeling  of  regret  caused  by  the  death  of  the 
illustrious  President  of  your  Nation,  John 
P.  Kennedy,  whose  death  has  so  closely  af- 
fected the  free  citizens  of  the  world  who 
shared  the  Ideals  of  peace  and  brotherhood 
among  men. 

Carlos  H.  Perette, 
President  of  the  Senate  of  the  Argentine 
Nation. 

Claudio  a.  Maffi.  Secretary. 

TOKTO, 

November  28,  1963. 

Hon.  J.  W.  PULBRIOHT, 

Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C.: 
Deep  condolence  for  late  President. 
Kaneshicri  Masuda, 

Japanese    Diet. 

Washington,  D.C, 
November  22, 1963. 
Senator  J.  William  Pulbright, 
Washington,  D.C: 

1  wish  to  express  my  condolences  and 
sjonpathy  on  the  tragic  occasion  of  the 
death  of  President  Kennedy. 

Ali  Bencelloun, 
Ambassador  of  Morocco. 


It  is  with  profound  sorrow  that  we  have 
been  Informed  of  the  tragic  loss  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  The  entire  world,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  American  Nation,  movu-ns  for 
the  loss  of  the  greatest  protector  of  its  ideals, 
a  man  who  had  devoted  his  very  life  to  de- 
fend world  peace  and  the  prosperity  and 
happiness  of  peoples. 

On  behalf  of  the  Senate  of  the  Turkish 
Republic  and  In  my  own  behalf,  I  wish  to 
extend  to  you.  Mr.  President,  and  to  the 
Members  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
our  deep  feelings  of  sympathy  and  our  con- 
dolences. 

Envxr  Aka, 
President  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Turkish  Republic. 


British-Amxrican 
Parliamxntart  Group, 
London,  November  27,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  W.  Pulbright, 

U.S.  Senator  from  Arkansas,  Chairman  of  the 
Committee    on    Foreign    Relations,    the 
Senate  Wing  of  the  Capitol,  Washington, 
DC,  United  States  of  America. 
Mt  Drar  Senator  Pulbright:  The  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  the  British -American  Par- 
liamentary Group  at  their  meeting  held  yes- 
terday  (November  26)    in  Westminster  Hall, 
Houses  of  Parliament,   unanimously   passed 
the  following  resolution  which  It  was  directed 
should  be  sent  to  you.  as  chairman  of  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  of  the  Senate, 
and  to  Dr.  Thomas  E.  Morgan,   Member  of 
Congress,   chairman    of  the   Foreign   Affairs 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
namely: 

"The  British- American  Parliamentary 
Group  offer  to  their  congressional  colleagues 
their  deepest  sympathy  on  the  tragic  and 
untimely  death  of  President  Kennedy  whose 
work  for  those  high  ideals,  common  to  our 
two  assemblies,  they  so  greatly  appreciated 
and  respected.  We  share  in  the  great  sense 
of  loss  which  has  been  felt  throughout  the 
world." 

With  kindest  regard. 
Yours  sincerely. 

Sir  Howard  d'Ecville, 

Hon.  Secretary. 

Colombo, 
December  4.  1963. 
President,  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  Senate  of  Ceylon  has  nemlne  dls- 
setlente  resolved  as  follows  begins  this  house 
desires  to  convey  to  the  President  and  Mem- 
bers of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States  of 
America  an  expression  of  the  deep  sorrow 
with  which  this  house  has  learned  of  the 
assassination  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  the  late  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and 
to  express  their  sympathy  with  his  family 
and  with  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States. 

Thos.  Amarasurita, 

President. 

Rome. 
President    or   the   Senate   or  the   Untteo 

States, 
Washington,  D.C: 

The  death  of  President  Kennedy  is  an  irre- 
parable loss  not  only  to  the  United  States, 
but  to  the  entire  community  of  peoples,  for 
In  him  they  had  a  most  vigorous  defender  of 
the  ideals  of  liberty  and  peace  and  of  social 
Justice  m  the  world.  His  work  will  remain 
as  a  milestone  on  civilization's  road  and  from 
It  and  our  affectionate  memory  of  him,  man 
will  in  years  to  come  obtain  inspiration  and 
Instruction  on  the  way  to  achieve  progress 
and  on  the  exaltation  of  the  values  so  con- 
stantly affirmed  by  him.  The  Senate  of  the 
Republic  of  Italy,  which  remembers  with 
emotion  his  recent  visit  to  Italy,  unanimously 
Joints  in  the  grief  of  the  noble  American  Na- 
tion our  friend,  and  shares  the  loss  It  has 
suffered  today,  which  has  deprived  it  In  such 
a  tragic  manner  of  its  first  citizen. 

Cesare  Marzagora. 
President  of  the  Senate  of  Italy. 

The  President  or  the  Senate  or  the  United 

States, 
Washington,  D.C: 

In  the  name  of  the  Peruvian  Senate  and 
In  my  own  name,  I  convey  to  you  our  expres- 
sions of  profound  sadness  and  sincere  con- 
dolences of  the  Irreparable  loss  of  the  Illus- 
trious President  Kennedy,  and  at  the  same 
time,  our  condemnation  of  this  atrocious 
crime.  World  democracy  loses  an  outstand- 
ing champion,  the  United  States  an  esteemed 
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leader,  and  Latin  America  a  loyal  friend 
We  convey  our  deepest  sympathy  to  you  and 
to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States. 

I      Julio  de  la  Pbdra, 

I    President  of  the  Senate. 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  we  meet 
here  today  as  desolate  men  and  women 
who  have  come  together  to  eulogize  a 
fallen  leader,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 

We  would  extoll  his  many  virtues  in 
the  language  of  the  gods,  had  we  but 
that  gift,  but  as  T.  S.  EUot  once  wrote: 

Words  strain— crack  and  sometimes  break 
under  the  burden— under  the  tension  slip 
slide,  perish,  decay  with  imprecision. 

We  stand  here  bewildered  in  the  dark- 
ness of  a  grotesque  nightmare,  the 
shadows  illuminated  only  by  the  flicker- 
ing of  an  eternal  flame  on  the  hills  of 
Arlington.  Yet  in  the  inflnite  quality  of 
that  flame  lies  the  legacy  passed  on  to 
us  by  a  young  man  who  had  so  much 
more  to  give.  Thank  God  that  he  was 
able  to  give  enough. 

More  than  anything  else,  John  F 
Kennedy  taught  us  to  be  men  of  resolu- 
tion, but  also  men  of  reason.  This,  he 
told  us.  is  the  way  to  world  peace.  He 
could  leave  no  greater  gift  to  all  man- 
kind. 

John  F.  Kennedy  rekindled  within  us 
a  burning  sense  of  om-  national  mission, 
reminding  us  that  we  hold  within  our 
hands  the  future  of  the  entire  free  world. 

In  his  insistence  that  civil  rights  be 
extended  to  all,  he  mandated  us  to  be 
not  a  nation  of  words — but  a  nation  of 
deeds. 

Here  was  a  man,  a  product  of  our  Na- 
tion's finest  schools  of  learning;  a  man 
whose  character  was  forged  in  the  fire 
and  destruction  of  a  great  World  War. 

When  he  ascended  to  our  Nations 
highest  office,  an  entire  generation  was 
on  trial.  There  were  grave  doubts  in 
the  minds  of  many  of  our  people  that 
this  young  man — and  his  generation- 
would  be  equal  to  the  task. 

We  now  know  that  the  man — and  his 
generation— met  the  acid  test  of  history 
in  a  grave  national  crisis.  But  for  this 
man,  we  might  not  exist  as  a  nation 
today. 

I  would  like  to  close  with  a  few  words 
of  Vachel  Lindsay: 

Sleep  on,  O  brave  hearted.  O  wise  man 
that  kindled  the  flame.  To  live  in  mankind. 
Is  far  more  than  to  live  in  a  name,  to  live 
in  mankind,  far,  far  more  •  •  •  than  to  live 
In  a  name.  I 

May  his  soul  rest  in  peace. 

Mr.  MUSKIE.  Mr.  President,  the 
date  of  November  22  and  the  national 
tragedy  caused  by  the  wanton  and  sense- 
less act  of  an  assassin  has  been  seared 
into  our  memories  as  individuals  and 
as  a  nation.  On  that  day  we  lost  a  great 
leader.  Many  of  us  standing  in  tliis 
Chamber  lost  a  good  friend. 

In  the  days  since  Pi-esident  Kennedy's 
death  we  have  emerged  from  the  Initial 
shock  of  disbelief.  As  a  nation  we  have 
roused  ourselves  from  the  numbness  of 
despair  to  a  sense  of  resolution  under  a 
new  President.  In  the  depths  of  our 
grief  we  were  sustained  by  the  memory 
of  a  man  of  wisdom,  wit,  heart,  and 
grace.     We  achieved  new  dignity  as  a 


nation  through  the  inspiration  of  the 
President's  widow,  his  children,  and  his 
family.  We  have  been  challenged  by 
President  Johnson  to  take  up  our  tasks 
in  the  spirit  of  President  Kennedy. 

Today  we  pause  in  the  course  of  our 
work  to  eulogize  our  fallen  leader.    For 
me  this  brings  a  flood  of  memories — of  a 
young  Senator  speaking  out  courageous- 
ly for  a  free  Algeria— of  a  bright  and 
forceful  presidential  candidate  inspiring 
a  crowd  in  a  cold  and  snowy  Maine  park 
in  the  early  hours  of  a  November  morn- 
ing— of  a  new  President  issuing  a  chal- 
lenge and  a  call  to  the  Nation  and  the 
world  on  his  inauguiation — of  a  warm 
friend  reading  poetry  and  musing  on  the 
place  of  America  in  history  as  we  sailed 
off  the  coast  of  Maine — of  a  thoughtful 
President  wrestling  with   issues  which 
had  concerned  him  as  a  Senator  and 
now  confronted  him  in  the  new  context 
of  the  Presidency— of  a  seasoned  and 
vigorous  world  leader  talking  of  peace 
and   wisdom   and   understanding   at   a 
gathering  of  Maine  citizens  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maine  less  than  2  months 
ago— and,  finally,  of  a  man  whose  re- 
sponsibilities   encircled    the   globe,    yet 
whose  interests  involved  the  needs  of 
each  State  in  the  Union  and  the  rights 
of  each  citizen,  whatever  his  race,  creed, 
or  color,  or  economic  status. 

We  of  Maine  are  grateful  for  those 
golden  years  which  John  F.  Kennedy 
gave  us.  They  were  not  easy  years,  but 
they  carried,  with  them  the  light  of 
promise.  President  Kennedy,  the  man 
can  do  no  more  on  the  unfinished  tasks 
he  set  for  himself  and  the  Nation.  The 
legacy  and  the  promise  of  President 
Kennedy  rests  with  us. 
As  Norman  Cousins  has  written: 
The  ultimate  tragedy  of  a  man  is  repre- 
sented not  by  death  but  by  the  things  he 
tried  to  bring  to  life  that  are  burled  with 
him.  The  legacy  of  John  Kennedy  can  be 
a  large  one— if  that  is  the  way  the  American 
people  wish  It  to  be. 


We.  the  people,  will  determine  whether 
the  spirit  of  John  F.  Kennedy  lives  or 
dies;  we,  the  people,  will  determine 
whether  the  eternal  flame  which  burns 
on  a  Virginia  hillside  is  the  symbol  of 
continuing  hope  or  a  shattered  dream- 
we  the  people,  must  decide. 

Mr.  President,  many  tributes  have 
been  paid  to  President  Kennedy.  As  an 
IndlcaUon  of  the  respect  and  affection 
in  which  he  was  held  in  Maine.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  printed  in 
the  Record  at  this  time  a  group  of 
statements  and  editorials  which  have 
been  printed  in  Maine,  including  three 
of  my  own  comments  to  the  citizens  of 
Maine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  mate- 
rial was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 
Statement  bt  Senator  Edmund  S.  Muskie 

Upon    the    Assassination    or    President 

John  P.  Kennedy— Pridat,  November  22 

1963 

It  is  dlfflcult  to  adjust  to  the  shock  of  the 
news.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
motives  of  one  who  would  do  this  to  his 
country.  We  have  lost  a  great  leader  I 
have  lost  a  good  friend.  If  i  were  to  sug- 
gest what  President  Kennedy  would  say,  if  he 
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were  here,  It  would  be:  "ThU  is  a  time  to 
pray  for  our  country."  We  must  be  re- 
strained in  our  reactions;  we  must  sUod 
together — and,  I  repeat,  pray  for  our  coun- 
try. 


Report  to  Maine  Prom  Senator  Edmund  S. 

MUSKIE 

Hatred  and  virulence  reached  a  tragic 
climax  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  last  week.  As  I  said 
upon  learning  of  the  President's  death:  "It 
is  dlfflcult  to  adjust  to  the  shock  of  the 
news.  It  is  impossible  to  comprehend  the 
motives  of  one  who  would  do  this  to  his 
country.  We  have  lost  a  great  leader.  I  have 
lost  a  good  friend.  If  I  were  to  suggest 
what  President  Kennedy  would  say,  if  he 
were  here,  It  would  be:  'This  is  a  time  to 
pray  for  our  country.'  We  must  be  restrained 
in  our  reactions;  we  must  stand  together — 
and,  I  repeat,  pray  for  our  country." 

As  Americans,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  a 
great  President,  cut  down  in  his  prime.  As 
individuals,  our  hearts  go  out  to  the  Ken- 
nedy family.  In  the  space  of  a  few  short 
months,  Mrs.  Kennedy  lost  a  son  and  a  hus- 
band. May  God  grant  her  the  physical  and 
spiritual  resources  she  must  need  to  per- 
severe In  the  face  of  this  tragedy.  May 
God  care  for  her  two  children. 

Deep  as  may  be  our  grief,  we  must  Immedi- 
ately reaffirm  our  faith  in  our  system  of 
government,  designed  to  preserve  continuity 
even  In  the  face  of  such  trying  circum- 
stances. Our  Republic — although  its  head 
may  now  be  bowed  in  shame  that  this  could 
happen  here — wUl  survive.  America  will 
continue  to  grow  and  prosper.  Freedom  will 
be  maintained.  However  disastrous,  this  one 
Insane  act  cannot  stem  the  tide  of  free- 
dom. I  am  confident  that  Americans  of  all 
political  persuasion  will  unite  behind  Presi- 
dent Johnson  to  complete  the  unfinished 
business  which  President  Kennedy  so  capa- 
bly and  so  eloquently  set  before  us. 

We,  in  Maine,  will  long  remember  his  mov- 
ing plea  for  peace  and  understanding,  ex- 
pressed in  his  address  at  the  University  of 
Bialne  on  October  19. 

He  was  a  man  of  dignity;  yet  he  was 
humble.  He  was  a  man  of  great  intellect; 
yet  he  spoke  in  sUnple  terms.  He  was  born 
to  great  wealth;  yet  his  great  concern  was 
for  the  poor,  the  oppressed.  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's place  in  history  is  secure,  but  all 
mankind  is  immeasurably  poorer  without 
him. 


Letter  to  Maine  from  Senator  Ed  Muskix 

December  11,  1963. 

Dear  Friends:  None  of  us  virlU  ever  forget 
the  22d  day  of  this  past  November,  or  the 
sad  days  of  deepening,  yet  unbeUeving 
awareness  that  foUowed. 

The  memories,  though  shared  with  hxm- 
dreds  of  millions  around  the  globe,  will  al- 
ways be  as  personal  as  the  tears  which  stung 
our  eyes  and  the  ache  which  mied  our 
hearts. 

We  wiU  remember  a  President  who  loved 
our  country  deeply,  not  only  for  what  It  has 
been  and  Is,  but  also  because  he  believed 
that  it  is  America's  destiny  to  point  the  way 
to  a  better  world  for  all  mankind. 

We  win  remember  a  leader  who  dared  to 
lead  us  where  his  understanding  and  hU 
convictions  told  him  we  must  go. 

We  will  remember  the  voice  of  a  man  who 
found  unforgettable  words  to  remind  us  of 
our  heritage,  to  express  our  hopes,  and  to 
summon  vis  to  the  great  unfinished  work 
which  is  ours  to  do. 

We  will  remember  a  warm-hearted  friend 
whose  love  of  home  and  family  were  symbolic 
of  his  devotion  to  aU  those  who  labored  to 
serve. 
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We  will  remember  him  »s  one  who  loved 
life  and  lived  It  fully,  welcoming  the  chal- 
lenges ot  the  Presidency  and  thriving  on  Its 
burdens,  stimulated  by  the  wide-ranging  In- 
terests of  a  thoroughly  civilized  man.  appeal- 
ing In  the  simplicity  of  his  tastes  and  his 
clear-eyed  faith  In  the  essential  goodness  of 
his  fellow  man. 

He  believed  In  us  and  In  our  capacity  as  a 
people  to  help  build  a  world  where  compcks- 
slon,  understanding,  and  reason  will  rule. 

We  will  never  forget  him. 

As  we  remember  him,  we  should  bear  In 
mind  these  words  of  Norman  Cousins  "The 
ultimate  tragedy  of  a  man  is  represented  not 
by  death  but  by  the  things  he  tried  to  bring 
to  life  that  are  burled  with  him.  The  legacy 
of  John  Kennedy  can  be  a  large  one — if  that 
is  the  way  the  American  people  wish  It  to 
be." 

Sincerely, 

EoirtTND  S.  Muskh. 

(From  the  Lewiston  Daily  Sun.  Nov.  23,  1963) 
PaxsiDENT  Assassinated 

An  assassin's  bullets  have  destroyed  the 
life  of  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes, 
and  changed  the  course  of  history. 

The  rifle  shots  which  rang  out  as  the  offi- 
cial motorcade  rode  through  the  streets  of 
Dallas,  Tex.,  wrote  a  violent  end  to  the 
career  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  and 
plunged  the  Nation  and  the  world  into 
mourning. 

In  the  few  brief  moments  of  the  terrifying 
sound  of  gunfire,  the  President  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  lay  wounded.  America's  First 
Lady  had  flung  herself  in  front  of  her  hus- 
band in  a  brave  but  vain  attempt  to  shield 
him  from  the  bullets  which  already  had 
found  their  mark. 

President  Kennedy  was  In  Texas  as  part  of 
an  effort  to  strengthen  the  Democratic  Party 
there.  He  had  spoken  out  against  factional- 
ism and  strife  within  his  party.  He  did  not 
foresee  that  a  fanatical  assassin  would  take 
matters  into  his  own  hands  to  strike  a  blow 
against  life  Itself.  Even  the  extraordinary 
precautions  always  taken  to  protect  a  Presi- 
dent were  not  enough. 

Violence  is  common  to  the  politics  of 
many  countries.  It  is  unusual  and  all  the 
more  shocking  in  the  United  States.  That 
there  were  hotbeds  of  extremism  In  the  West 
and  Southwest  has  been  a  matter  of  common 
knowledge.  That  It  would  kindle  the  awful 
flames  of  assassination  was  unexpected. 

The  President's  assassination  cut  short  his 
brilliant  career  at  its  very  height.  He  was 
in  the  preliminary  stages  of  a  campaign  for 
another  4-year  term,  although  he  had  made 
no  ofllclal  announcement  of  his  candidacy. 
His  visit  to  Texas,  like  the  tours  into  other 
parts  of  the  country,  including  the  recent 
trip  to  the  University  of  Maine,  formed  part 
of  that  background  campaign. 

Every  American,  regardless  of  party,  has 
suffered  a  personal  loss.  America  has  lost 
an  outstanding  leader  whose  brave  program 
for  a  peaceful  world  was  the  hop*  of  all  man- 
kind. 

There  are  no  words  to  soothe  the  pain  of 
his  grief-stricken  wife  and  family.  But  an 
America  in  mourning  strives  to  share  that 
great  sorrow. 


[From    the   Daily   Kennebec   Joiirnal.   Nov. 
23.18631 

THK   PMESmXNT   PAS8SS 

Telephones  Jangled  in  every  newspaper 
office  In  the  land  Friday — as  anxious  Ameri- 
cans sought  to  learn:  "Is  it  true,  what  they 
say  about  the  President? " 

This  is  AX).  1963,  a  suf^KMedly  civlliBed 
era, 

Tet  dvinzation't  veneer  is  thin  indeed. 
Friday's  tragedy  in  Dallas  brings  America  up 
short,  in  the  realization  that — for  all  oxir 
devotion  to  the  rule  of  law,  there  still  are 
mad  dogs  among  us  who  obey  only  the  law 
of  the  Jungle. 


It  takes  a  brave  man  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States.  President  Truman's  tem- 
porary Washington  residence,  Blair  Ho\ise, 
was  shot  up  by  a  handful  of  fanatics  and 
Mr.  Trimian  himself  had  a  narrow  escape.  A 
shot  fired  at  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  in  19S2 
killed  Mayor  Anton  Czermak  of  Chicago. 
Theodore  Roosevelt  was  wounded  by  a  would- 
be  assassin.  President  James  Oarfleld  was 
mortally  wounded  by  gunshot.  President 
William  McKlnley  was  killed.  Abraham  Lin- 
coln lost  his  life  to  an  assassin's  bullet. 

Yet  in  this  day  and  age,  many  Americans 
had  hopefully  assumed  that  civilization  had 
advanced  to  a  point  at  which  law  and  rea- 
son— at  least  in  this  great  country — had 
everywhere  superseded  outlawry,  or  the 
taking  of  law  into  one's  own  hands.  The 
assumption  was  premature.  Anyone  who 
reads  the  grim  daily  grist  of  crime  news  from 
one  end  of  America  to  the  other  should  un- 
derstand how  utterly  uncivilized  a  large 
segment  of  the  population  still  is. 

The  terrible  news  from  Dallas  should  move 
every  good  American  not  only  to  demand  a 
restoration  of  law  and  order  everywhere  In 
this  country,  but  also  to  take  direct,  per- 
sonal responsibility — at  every  opportunity — 
to  support  and  assist  all  law  enforcement 
agencies. 

John  F.  Kennedy  served  his  country  coiur- 
ageously  and  to  the  best  of  his  ability 
throughout  his  tragically  short  term  of  of- 
fice. His  sudden  passing  shocks  and  saddens 
all  America. 

And — politics  or  no  politics — all  America 
knows  today  that  John  P.  Kennedy  laid 
down  his  life  for  his  country. 


[From  the  Watervllle  Morning  Sentinel,  Nov. 

23.  1963] 

Mainz  Grikvzs  roa  a  Neigrbok 

It  was  100  years  ago  that  a  gaunt  President 
of  the  United  States  was  shot  in  the  back  by 
an  assassin. 

He  was  President  of  a  country  torn  by  a 
civil  war  whose  gxins  had  only  recently  been 
stilled. 

There  is  no  evidence  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's life  was  taken  by  a  racist,  but  the  ten- 
sions in  the  land  today  bear  a  frightening 
parallel  to  those  which  beset  Abraham  Lin- 
coln. 

And  overlaying  the  civil  rights  issue  which 
again  divides  North  and  South  la  the  con- 
stant threat  at  nuclear  war  posed  by  the 
Ideological  differences  between  the  Commu- 
nist world  and  the  free  world. 

How  clear  is  the  parallel  between  the  times 
of  Lincoln  and  the  times  of  Kennedy  will  be 
visible  only  through  the  perspective  of  his- 
tory to  be  written  in  another  generation. 

But,  dim  though  they  now  may  be,  the  out- 
lines are  there. 

And  only  in  the  pages  of  history  yet  to 
be  written  can  there  be  an  evaluation  of 
President  Kennedy's  place  among  UJ3.  Presi- 
dents, even  as  Lincoln's  place  was  determined 
only  by  time. 

Few  have  faced  more  monumental  tasks 
than  did  the  young  man  from  Massachusetts. 
He  faced  them  with  courage  and  with  dedi- 
cation to  his  principles.  His  fateful  trip  to 
Texas  was  taken  to  support  those  principles. 

A  man  of  wealth,  he  might  well  have 
chosen  the  easy  life  of  a  moneyed  and  cul- 
tured gentleman.  He  did  not.  He  chose, 
rather,  a  career  of  service  to  the  country 
which  had  given  him  and  his  family  that 
wealth. 

That  career  has  now  been  ended  by  the 
xiseless  act  of  an  assassin.  The  nasal  New 
England  voice  through  which  his  quick,  well- 
trained  mind  was  articulated  will  be  heard 
no  longer. 

Maine  has  special  reasons  for  sadness. 
President  Kennedy  vacationed  on  our  coast 
and  only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  he  was  made 
on  honorary  alumnus  of  the  University  of 
Maine. 


As  a  man  of  Massachusetts  he  has  been, 
throughout  most  of  his  life,  our  close  neigh- 
bor and  during  his  career  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  he  personally  met  and  im- 
pressed many  Maine  (>eople  through  his 
visits. 

Every  American  today  mourns  the  death 
of  his  President.  Every  hetirt  goes  out  to  the 
family  which  mu^  bear  the  most  intimate 
of  griefs.  A  President  has  been  cvit  down  In 
the  prime  of  his  life,  but  so  also  has  a  hus- 
band, a  father  and  a  son. 

[From  the  Lewiston  Evening  Journal,  Nov. 
23,  1963) 

The   Blackest  Day 

Today  we,  the  American  people,  mourn  the 
death  of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
There  are  no  words  which  can  be  written  to 
describe  adequately  the  depth  of  emotion  we 
are  feeling  over  the  untimely,  brutal,  calcu- 
lated murder  of  our  youthful  President. 

His  near  3  years  as  leader  of  our  Nation 
were  marked  by  severe  international  crises, 
domestic  problems  that  featured  racial  bit- 
terness in  the  South  and  ;in  some  of  our 
larger  cities  and  problems  involving  a  Con- 
gress which  did  not  always  see  eye  to  eye  with 
him  insofar  as  certain  important  legislative 
matters  were  concerned.  Despite  the  com- 
plex and  often  irritating  Issues  which  faced 
President  Kennedy  these  past  3  years,  he 
maintained  a  basic  good  humor  and  a  sense 
of  purpose  that  made  his  political  opponents 
like  him  as  a  man  and  admire  him  for  his 
persistency. 

The  great  warmth  of  the  late  President 
was  exemplified  many  times  during  the 
course  of  his  press  conferences.  Many  Maine 
citizens  had  a  recent  opportunity  to  witness 
it  upon  his  visitation  to  the  University  of 
Maine  where  he  received  an  honorary  degree. 
And  most  remembered  of  all,  of  course,  were 
those  pictures  of  John  Kennedy  which  ap- 
peared in  the  press  and  on  the  television 
screen  to  show  him  the  uninhibited,  loving 
father  and  family  man. 

Friday,  November  22,  1963,  will  go  down  in 
American  history  as  one  of  the  blackest  days 
this  Nation  has  ever  faced.  It  definitely 
represents  the  most  tragic  single  event  since 
the  surprise  attack  upon  Pearl  Harbor.  It 
was  a  deed  most  obviously  undertaken  by 
one  imbued  with  the  stark,  deadly  hatred 
which  moves  only  within  those  who  have 
taken  up  the  cause  of  the  lunatic  left  or  the 
radical  right.  The  assassination  of  President 
Kennedy  carries  within  it  the  curse  of  Cain 
as  so  often  witnessed  to  by  those  who  are 
extremists.  May  his  death  bring  all  who 
have  veered  over  into  paths  of  Intolerance 
and  hatred  back  to  the  reality  demanded  of 
all  who  have  faith  In  God;  back  to  a  realiza- 
tion that  Intolerance  and  hatred  solve  noth- 
ing, and  that  only  love  of  one's  fellow  man 
possesses  the  virtue  to  bring  understanding. 

There  are  no  tears  shed  which  can  relieve 
us  of  a  terrible  sense  of  loneliness  and  lost- 
ness.  There  are  no  emotions  sufficient  to  dis- 
close the  measure  of  our  S3rmpathy  for  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  6-year-old  Caroline,  and  3-year- 
old  John.  Only  through  our  prayers  and  our 
faith  may  we  hope  to  walk  from  the  valley 
of  shadow  back  into  the  light. 

Today  the  world  shares  the  bereavement 
of  John  Kennedy's  family  and  friends.  May 
the  American  people  of  the  immediate  to- 
morrow assure  the  end  of  any  similar  future 
tragedy  by  dedicating  themselves  to  the 
sacred  task  of  building  and  preserving  peace 
for  our  time  at  home  and  abroad.  Then  and 
only  then  may  the  American  people  proclaim 
that  the  death  of  this  dedicated  American 
was  not  in  vain. 


[From  the  Dally  Kennebec  Journal,  Nov.  23, 
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The  Greatest  CAStiALTT 

Friday,  November  22,  1963,  was  a  sad  and 

a  critical  day  in  the  history  of  the  Republic. 
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A  century  after  k  great  President  had  laid 
down  his  life  in  the  cause  of  racial  equality 
another  President  appeared  to  have  suffered 
the  same  fate. 

It  had  not  been  determined  at  the  time 
of  this  writing  whether  President  Kennedy 
was  shot  by  a  fanatical  segregationist.  The 
point  is  that  the  war  hero  occupying 
the  world's  most  powerful  and  one  of  its 
most  uncomfortable  positions  of  leadership, 
believed  that  the  issues  of  the  day  called  for 
militancy,  whether  it  be  the  confiict  with 
world  conununlsm  abroad,  or  the  struggle 
for  civil  rights  at  home. 

A  century  ago  the  racial  struggle  divided 
the  Nation  and  nearly  brought  about  its 
extinction.  President  Lincoln  saved  the 
Republic,  but  in  doing  so  he  sacrificed  his 
own  life  to  the  most  despicable  of  all  adver- 
saries, an  assassin. 

President  Kennedy  realized,  as  many 
thoughtful  observers  have  confirmed,  that 
the  Nation  has  been  drifting  perilously  close 
to  another  internal  explosion.  He  com- 
bated this  drift  in  the  two  ways  he  knew 
best,  as  a  battle-scarred  soldier  openly  de- 
fying the  forces  of  reaction,  and  as  a  skilled 
politician,  carrying  his  case  to  the  masses, 
scorning  the  safety  of  Secret  Service  cordons 
and  bulletproof  bubble  tops. 

He  paid  the  supo^me  sacrifice  proving  his 

contention  that  every  American  must  take 

risks  to  protect  his  rights  and  his  freedoms. 

He    failed    to    provide    answers    available 

from  no  other  President,  living  or  dead 

why  does  hate  displace  charity  in  our  dif- 
ferences between  tfellow  Americans,  and  why 
does  our  generosity  abroad  generate  univer- 
sal suspicion  and  dislike? 

As  he  rocked  in  his  chair  to  ease  the  pain 
of  his  wounds.  President  Kennedy  knew 
there  was  no  soft  security  and  no  solace  be- 
yond an  appeal  for  men  of  good  will  to  search 
resolutely  and  prayerfully  for  a  common  so- 
lution to  their  differences. 

His  brutal  slaying  focuses  attention  on 
a  vacuum  in  leadership  that  will  mean  many 
sleepless  nights  for  Americans  unUl  it  is 
filled  by  a  statesman  equal  to  its  fearful 
demands. 

(From  the  Portland  Evening  Express, 

Nov,  23,  1963] 

An  Instant  in  Dallas 

The  United  States  is  a  nation  in  shock 
today.  j 

Millions  of  Amerieans  awoke  this  morning 
still  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  the  events  of 
yesterday;  it  remains  all  but  impossible  to 
accept  the  reality  of  that  terrible  moment  in 
which  was  destroyed  the  life  of  the  most 
popular  President  this  country  ever  knew 

But  reality  It  is;  sUrk  reality  bom  in  an 
instant  of  violence  In  the  Texas  city  known 
as  Dallas.  John  P.  Kennedy,  yesterday's 
President,  is  dead.  Today's  President  is 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  curiously  enough  a  son 
of  that  State  which  will  henceforth  be  re- 
membered for  this  deed  of  Infamy  as  much 
as  for  Its  claims  to  greatness. 

The  death  of  a  President  during  his  term 
of  office  brings  a  nation  to  its  knees.  The 
suddenness  and  malice  in  the  violence  of  as- 
sassination compounds  the  tragedy.  But  it 
seems  neither  extravagant  nor  emotional  to 
suggest  that  the  death  of  no  other  President 
In  our  history,  from  whatever  cause,  could 
have  caused  so  many  Americans  to  feel  so 
deep  a  sense  of  personal  loss.  No  President 
ever  has  shared  such  an  intimacy  with  his 
people  as  did  John  F  Kennedy. 

The  sympathy  of  the  entire  world  goes  out 
to  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  widow,  a  lovely  and 
Charming  lady  who  yesterday  as  the  viva- 
c  ous  and  elegant  Ftrst  Lady  was  the  envy  of 
»"  That  Instant  in  Dallas  has  plunged  her 
bereavement    in    the    most    crushing 


who  shared  the  family  circle  of  the  late 
President.  We  pray,  too,  for  Lynd<xi  B. 
Johnson,  a  man  who  thought  the  expendi- 
ture of  thousands  of  dollars  and  months  of 
energy  could  not  win  his  way  Into  the  Presi- 
dency but  who,  through  an  instant  of  bar- 
barism in  his  home  State,  is  thrust  Into  that 
high  office.  The  best  of  those  among  us  will 
pray  also  for  the  man  who  in  madness  or 
hate  has  so  lost  his  sense  of  balance  as  to 
commit  so  foul  a  deed. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  innate  friendliness  and  the 
very  qualities  which  have  so  endeared  him 
to  Americans  and  the  peoples  of  nations  he 
has  visited,  have  often  caused  concern  for 
his  safety.  At  home  and  abroad  he  mingled 
and  became  caught  up  in  crowds  as  none  of 
his  predecessors  had  done.  In  so  doing  he 
expcwed  himself  to  Innumerable  dangers. 

There  were  those,  we  are  told,  who  were 
apprehensive  about  his  Texas  tour  because 
it  has  become  an  area  known  for  its  reaction- 
aries and  displays  of  extremism.  In  Dallas 
only  a  few  short  weeks  ago  Adlal  E.  Steven- 
son, Ambassador  to  the  United  Nations  and 
once  a  presidential  aspirant  himself,  was  in- 
sulted and  molested  by  extremists  of  the 
street. 

But  it  was  felt  that  any  danger  that  might 
be  attached  to  the  Presidential  visit  would 
be  at  the  airport.  But  it  was  not  so.  When 
the  evil  thing  was  done  it  was  not  when  he 
was  caught  up  in  the  embrace  of  a  crowd  but 
at  a  moment  when  he  was  thought  to  be 
relatively  safe;  at  a  moment  when  all  the 
precauUons  and  security  in  the  world  could 
not  alter  things. 

The  ideals  and  principles  which  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy brought  to  hU  great  office  will  not  be 
lost  with  his  passing.  But  foremost  in  our 
tributes  to  him  should  be  a  firm  and  stead- 
fast resolve  to  bring  this  Nation  back  to  its 
proper  reliance  on  peaceful  processes,  to  re- 
nounce street  pressures  and  gutter  Uctics 
which  reach  their  most  despicable  example 
in  such  demonstrations  as  that  degrading 
and  terrifying  instant  in  Dallas.  If  we  do 
only  this  Mr.  Kennedy  will  not  have  died 
in  vain. 

We  bow  today  in  mourning  but  we  must 
not  bend  in  despair.  The  grief  which  has 
seized  this  Nation  must  not  be  coupled  with 
fear.  The  United  States  U  not,  nor  has  It 
ever  been,  one  man.  it  is  with  considerable 
difficulty  that  we  strive  for  objectivity  at 
such  a  moment,  but  we  must  cling  to  the 
cerUin  knowledge  that  oxir  country  has  not 
been  left  leaderless  nor  given  into  the  hands 
of  irresponsible  individuals.  The  changes 
precipitated  by  that  cruel  and  senseless  in- 
stant in  Dallas  may  be  less  than  those  occa- 
sioned by  an  election. 

The  Nation,  so  shaken  now,  will  go  on  not 
weakened   or   uncertain,    but   strengthened 
sustained,   and   rededlcated   by   the   service 
sacrifice,  and  martyrdom  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
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now,  than  the  stunning  realization  that  the 
President  Is  dead. 

So  the  Nation  grieves,  regardless  of  party, 
regardless  of  religion,  regardless  of  national 
origin,  with  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  his  lamily 
and  hers.  Yet  even  as  we  mourn,  we  take 
confidence  in  the  strength  of  the  American 
system  which  has  already  installed  his  suc- 
cessor, Mr.  Lyndon  Johnson,  imtil  yesterday 
the  Vice  President  and  President  of  the  UJ3 
Senate. 

It  is  the  very  strength  and  stability  of 
our  system  of  executive  succession  that 
makes  assassination  so  futUe,  at  least  in  this 
day  when  political  moderation  is  the  rule 
and  not  the  exception  in  American  poUtics. 
Of  coxu^e,  there  will  be  changes,  but  the 
Republic  will  go  on. 

That  Is  for  the  future  to  bring.  Today  we 
motim  the  death  of  the  President  of  all  the 
American  people,  struck  down  In  the  full 
flower  of  nuinhood,  his  potential  unrealized, 
his  ambitions  for  his  people  unfulfilled.  It 
is  a  desolate  day  that  finds  words  empty  to 
convey  the  full  tragedy  that  a  single  warped 
mind  has  heaped  upon  the  NaUon,  and  the 
world. 


all 
Into 

event  in  what  has  been  a  year  of  great  per- 
sonal tragedy  for  her. 

We  pray  now  for  Mr.  Kennedy,  for  Jackie 
and  Caroline  and  John.  Junior,  and  all  those 


[Prom   the  Portland    (Maine)    Evening  Ex- 
press. Nov. 23, 1963) 
A  Madman  Slats  The  President,  Plunging 
The  Nation  Into  Grief 

The  most  incredibly  tragic  news  that  can 
befall  a  country  such  as  ours  is  the  success- 
ful assassination  of  its  Chief  Executive. 

And  this  is  the  news  that  all  Americans 
stUl  numbed  by  shock,  are  trying  to  grasp 
today. 

The  youthful,  vigorous,  personable  John  F. 
Kennedy  who  rode  into  Texas  on  Thursday 
fell  victim  yesterday  to  the  dread  that  haunts 
every  President  and  his  family  and  his  asso- 
ciates— the  madman's  bullet. 

Ever  since  the  dawn  of  our  Nation's  his- 
tory it  has  been  fired  for  many  reasons,  or 
for  no  comprehensible  reason  at  all.  For 
every  attempt  made  on  a  President's  life, 
others  are  thwarted.  We  do  not  know  at 
this  writing  why  the  bullet  was  fired'  at 
Dallas.     That    is    far   less   important,   right 


[From  the  Bangor  Daily  News, 
Nov.  23-24,  1963] 

The   Nation   Moukns 

At  one  moment,  a  man  alive,  healthy  and 
smiling;  a  man  waving  to  well-wlaheiB  as 
he  rides  with  his  wife  in  broad  daylight  along 
the  street  of  an  American  city. 

The  next  moment,  a  man  felled  by  a  bul- 
let: inert  and  dying  in  his  wife's  lap  as 
stunned  witnesses  gasi>ed  in  disbelief. 

Thus  did  death  come  yesterday  to  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  at  the  prime  of  his  life 
and  of  his  brilliant  political  career — a  good 
man,  a  good  American,  dedicated  to  serving 
his  country  in  war  and  in  peace. 

There  was  peace,  in  Dallas  yesterday.  Or 
there  seemed  to  be.  Oh  yes,  the  President 
was  in  a  Stete  where  political  differences  were 
flaring. 

But  when  were  there  not  political  differ- 
ences, when  was  a  President  not  caught  up 
in  controversy?  He  might  be  heckled,  the 
target  of  a  critical  wisecrack — but  slain,  shot 
down  in  cold  blood  in  his  native,  civilised 
land? 

Unbelievable. 

But  it  has  to  be  believed.  It  happened. 
Hate  brooded  in  a  twisted  mind — brooded 
and  planned,  and  then  pulled  the  trigger 
of  the  assassin  gun. 

.And  so  today,  the  Nation  mourns  the  loss 
of  a  good  man,  a  good  American — a  man  who 
risked  his  life  in  battle  but  lost  it.  Ironically, 
in  peace.  A  man  slain  like  another  Presi- 
dent almost  100  years  ago — Abraham  Lin- 
coln— a  martyr  to  the  causes  he  championed. 

The  prayers  of  the  Nation  today  are  for 
the  Kennedy  family,  especially  Mrs.  Kennedy, 
who  has  lost  an  Infant  son  and  her  husband 
in  less  than  4  months'  time. 


(From  the  Portland   (Maine)    Sunday  Tele- 
gram. Nov.  24,  10631 

PuEsiDENT's  Death  Is  GRixr  Magniuxd 
(By  Len  Cohen) 

The  death  of  a  President  Is  the  shock  and 
sorrow  of  bereavement  magnifled.  It  Is  not 
so  intense  to  the  average  citizen  as  a  death 
In  his  own  family;  but  it  is  a  broader  kind 
of  shock  for  it  affects  the  whole  country, 
the  whole  structure  of  society  that  gives 
people  a  sense  of  security  in  their  govern- 
ment and  in  their  nation. 

Someone  who  had  visited  the  White  House 
several  times  and  dined  with  President  and 
Mrs.  Kennedy  said  Friday,  "I  can't  believe 
It" — a  phrase  that  undoubtedly  was  repeated 
many  times  that  day  by  those  to  whom  the 
late  President  was  a  warm  friend  as  well  as  a 
public  personality. 
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ThoM  who  an  no  longer  jroung  remember. 
still  with  vividness,  the  feeling  of  disbelief, 
the  sense  of  personal  loss  that  flooded  In  on 
millions  when  Frsnklln  D.  Roosevelt  died. 
There  was  more  reason  for  that  feeling  then. 
Roosevelt  had  been  President  12  years  and 
he  had  become  a  father  Image  to  multitudes 
of  cltlaens. 

I  remember,  too,  the  sense  of  unreality 
that  permeated  the  statehouse  in  Augusta 
only  a  few  years  ago  when  Oovernor  Clinton 
Clauson  died  suddenly  after  only  a  year  In 
olBoe. 

For  the  newsmen  who  were  covering  the 
statehouse  then,  there  was  the  same  stark 
quality  about  the  long  day  when  they  waited 
for  the  new  Oovernor,  John  H.  Reed,  to  ar- 
rive and  take  the  oath — the  same.  In  a 
■nailer  way.  that  those  on  the  scene  in 
Dallas  and  Washington  must  have  felt  on 
Friday. 

Together  with  the  personal  shock  and  the 
unreality,  there  was  the  whole  human  drama 
of  a  shift  In  power — the  shattering  of  a 
power  stmetvire  built  up  by  one  group,  the 
falling  of  the  scepter  into  new  hands,  eager 
to  grasp  It.  despite  the  restraint  Imposed  by 
grief  and  respect  for  the  fallen  Chief  Execu- 
tive. 

And  so  today,  my  thoughts  are  carried 
back  to  the  day  when  Oovernor  Clauson 's 
body  lay  In  state  In  the  hall  of  flags  and 
ciUaens  of  Maine,  great  and  small,  flled  by 
to  publicly  express  their  respect  and  their 
grief. 

My  thoughts  go  back  further  to  those  S 
days  of  mourning  that  were  observed  by  the 
Mat^n  when  President  Roosevelt  died.  All 
the  stores  In  Portland  were  closed  those  3 
days;  window  displays  gave  way  to  floral  ar- 
rangements, from  modest  wreaths  to  great 
basketful*  of  flowers. 

But  if  there  was  grtef  In  the  death  of 
Roosevelt,  who  had  worn  out  heart  and  brain 
In  the  great  flghts  against  depression  and 
foreign  enemies,  there  wsm  a  tragic  loss  In 
the  killing  of  John  Kennedy.  For  he  was 
not  the  father  Image.  He  was  the  image  of 
youth,  at  energy,  of  the  young  hero  who 
would  lead  us  not  only  against  the  foreign 
enemy  but  against  the  enemy  within  our 
own  country  in  the  form  of  prejudice  and 
bigotry — In  short,  the  enemy  within  our- 
selves. 

For  Maine  people  Kennedy  held  a  special 
place.  For  he  had  come  to  Maine  more  than 
any  President  in  modem  times.  I  remember 
his  first  visit  as  a  Senator,  when  he  spoke 
to  a  Democratic  dinner,  at  the  end  of  a  long 
evening,  reading  a  speech  perfunctorily, 
skipping  pages  to  shorten  it,  maybe  a  little 
irked  at  the  wearying  speakers  who  preceded 
him. 

I  remember  his  coming  back,  to  another 
party  dinner  In  Augusta,  as  a  candidate  for 
the  nomination,  this  time  purposeful,  In- 
cislve,  bold,  thoughtful. 

He  came  back  again,  during  the  election 
campaign,  radiating  the  confidence  of  the 
man  who  had  won  a  hard  fight  for  the  nom- 
ination. He  visited  again  in  the  summer 
of  1962,  this  time  for  a  weekend  of  relaxation, 
adding  little  to  the  gradually  building  image 
of  a  young  man  of  action  tempered  by 
thought.  His  testing  in  the  crucibles  of  Ox- 
ford. IiilBslsslppl,  and  Cuba  was  still  ahead. 
He  came  again,  in  full  vigor,  only  last  month 
to  receive  a  degree  at  the  University  of 
Maine. 

Now  he  will  come  no  more,  to  Maine  or 
any  other  earthly  place.  And  the  people 
mourn  him,  as  they  mourned  another  Pres- 
ident who  was  cut  down  by  an  assassin's 
bullet  almost  100  years  ago. 

Ws  are  never  prepared  fcv  death.  We  shall 
always  be  shocked  by  the  brutality  of  assas- 
sination. And  so  we  move  forward  un- 
wUllngly  Into  the  fut\ire,  like  chUdren  enter- 
ing a  dark  room. 


I  From  tile  Portland  Press  Herald, 
Nov.  26.  IM81 
Ktsbtwhob  MovaifiMG  Lkaoib  or 

XTlfBBAXJBS*  POTSJITUI. 

The  Nation  Is  still  too  close  to  the  shocking 
tragedy  enacted  in  Dallas  on  Friday  to  view 
very  clearly  what  will  happen  at  Washington, 
or  in  the  60  American  States,  or  In  the  world 
at  large,  as  the  res\ilt  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
murder,  and  the  process  that  transfers  Ex- 
ecutive power  to  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Today  everything  but  the  covmtry*8  heart- 
beat halts  as  we  bury  the  martyred  President. 
This  Is  not  a  fit  time  to  talk  about  politics, 
in  the  narrow  meaning  applied  to  partisan 
strife. 

The  prlnuuy  task  of  any  President  is  to 
execute  the  laws  and  take  appropriate  meas- 
ures for  national  security.  As  the  leader 
of  a  political  party  he  is  required  to  be  a 
politician.  As  the  Chief  Executive  of  the 
United  States,  he  Is  compelled  to  I>e  a  states- 
man. The  late  President  John  Kennedy  ex- 
celled as  a  politician,  in  contrast  with  the 
personality  of  his  predecessor.  Whether  he 
was  a  great  statesman  U  too  early  to  Judge. 
Twenty  years  from  now,  or  a  half  century 
hence,  it  may  be  possible,  putting  events  of 
the  1900-63  period  in  correct  perspective, 
to  say  that  the  man  whose  life  was  snuffed 
out  3  days  ago  was  a  great  statesman  as  well. 
It  may  be  discovered  that  while  he  made 
mistakes,  and  admitted  them,  he  had  an  in- 
tuition for  doing  the  right  thing,  based  upon 
the  information  available  at  the  time. 

Unlike  those  who  have  no  responsibility 
for  the  conduct  of  foreign  policy  in  the  in- 
terests of  national  survival.  Presidents  must 
take  the  long  view  of  history,  a  duty  ren- 
dered all  the  more  urgent  today  because  we 
must  accommodate  oxirselves  to  living  with 
other  nations  in  the  nuclear  age.  The  Ken- 
nedy policies  were  built  around  retention 
and  Improvement  of  an  immensely  powerful 
military  force,  economic  and  military  alli- 
ances with  other  free  nations,  programs  of 
assistance  to  emerging  countries  unsure  of 
their  future  destiny,  and  with  a  close  eye  to 
changes  of  a  beneficial  kind  felt  to  be  taking 
place  in  the  world's  second  most  powerful 
nation,  the  Soviet  XTnion. 

To  carry  out  these  policies,  the  late  Presi- 
dent called  to  his  side  exceptionally  able 
men,  among  them  Secretary  of  State  Dean 
Rusk  and  Defense  Secretary  Robert  McNa- 
mara.  And  merely  to  list  the  broad  elements 
of  the  American  foreign  policy  he  pursued 
shows  how  difficult  It  Is  to  evaluate  their 
worth  over  a  scant  8-year  period.  Profound 
changes  in  w(»'ld  history  are  not  made  that 
quickly,  and  when  one  adds  to  all  of  this 
political  duties  of  a  President,  among  them 
the  necessity  of  dealing  every  day  with  an 
often  rebellloxis  Congress,  there  is  a  tempta- 
tion to  agree  with  those  who  Insist  that 
being  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  United 
States  Is  simply  too  vast  a  task  for  a  single 
person. 

Yet  there  was  never  any  indication  that 
the  late  President  Kennedy  felt  he  could 
not  cope  with  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency. 
A  rich  man  who  loved  ordinary  people,  a 
fairly  uncommon  thing  in  Itself,  he  had  a 
great  love  for  life,  he  enjoyed  the  accom- 
paniments of  the  high  (^Bce  he  held,  he  had 
an  instinct  for  sensing  the  feelings  of  all 
sorts  of  minority  groups,  and  he  enjoyed 
playing  what  Prank  Kent  once  called  '"The 
Great  Game  of  Politics." 

What  kind  of  a  record  he  might  have  made, 
as  a  politician  and  statesman,  given  8  years 
In  the  White  House,  we  shall  never  know. 
Yet  while  we  mourn  oxur  own  loss,  his  death 
is  a  great  deprivation  for  the  free  world 
within  which  he  moved,  and  which  he  was 
determined  to  sustain  and  preserve  and  ex- 
pand against  the  evil  forces  that  have  as- 
sailed national  sovereignty  and  Individual 
freedom  from  time  inamemorlal. 


(Prom  the  Portland  (Maine)  Evening  Express, 
Nov.  25,  1963 ) 

POUCSMAW     AJVB     PKXSmKNT 

Two  men  were  carried  to  their  final  resting 
places  today,  a  policeman,  and  a  President. 

Each  man  died  In  violence,  each  man  died 
In  the  cotu-se  of  his  duty.  Tliey  died  but  a 
few  minutes  apart.  But  for  the  death  of  the 
President  the  policeman  would  not  have  died. 
But  for  the  death  of  the  policeman  the  man 
presumed  to  be  the  assassin  of  the  President 
might  not  have  been  apprehended — and  he 
might  not  have  died. 

Two  women,  in  stations  as  vastly  different 
as  those  of  the  men  they  moiirned,  made 
their  final  farewells  to  their  husbands  today. 

They  had  nothing  In  conunon,  these  men 
and  these  women,  but  they  had  everything 
In  conunon.  The  men,  each  in  his  own  way, 
were  keepers  of  the  peace,  protectors  of  the 
people,  symbols  of  the  law  and  order  by 
which  an  advanced  civilization  lives.  In 
those  roles  the  two  men  lived  and  in  them 
they  died. 

And  the  women,  strangers  3  days  ago  but 
Intlnuites  in  grief  today,  shared  the  duties 
of  wife,  mother,  companion.  One  performed 
her  duty  well  and  the  front  pages  of  the 
world's  newspapers  noted  it.  The  other, 
just  as  eqxial  to  her  responsibilities,  lived  In 
obsciu-lty  until  the  1  day  of  tragedy  that 
linked  them  in  the  heart  of  the  Nation  thrust 
her  unwillingly  into  the  headlines. 

So  it  has  been  wtlh  our  Nation.    To  create      (- 
it.  to  build  It,  to  preserve  it.  the  meek,  and 
the  mighty  have  stood  together  and  fallen 
together.    And  their  women  have  moiu'ned. 

The  policeman  and  the  President  stood  and 
fell  together.  The  widows  stand  apart  but 
together.  Let  those  women  lean  on  the  sym- 
pathy of  a  bereaved  Nation.  And  may  their 
children  find  proof  in  their  time  that  their 
Nation  became  stronger  and  better  because  of 
the  sacrifice  of  their  respective  fathers,  a  po- 
liceman and  a  President. 

(From  tile  Lewlston  Dally  Sxin,  Nov.  25,  1963] 
Nation  Bowxd  ot  MooaMUto 

This  day  a  sad  nation,  bowed  In  mourning 
and  prayer,  will  bury  the  youngest  President 
it  ever  had — a  President  It  lost  under  tragic 
circumstances. 

We  will  stop  our  normal  daily  activities  as 
a  solemn  requiem  Mass  is  sung  for  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  35th  President  of  the 
United  SUtes,  in  St.  Matthew's  Roman 
Catholic  Cathedral  at  Washington.  D.C. 
And  we  will  grieve  with  his  family  and 
friends  for  the  loss  all  of  us  feel. 

That  sense  of  loss  perhaps  can  be  ex- 
pressed in  how  a  young  girl  explained  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination  to  her  small 
playmate*.  "They  must  need  'doers'  awful 
bad  in  Heaven."  he  said. 

It  is  fitting,  too,  that  President  Kennedy 
will  be  burled  in  Arlington  National  Ceme- 
tery at  the  wish  of  his  family  and  probably 
at  the  wish  of  many,  many  Americans  who 
win  visit  his  grave  In  the  days,  and  weeks, 
and  years  to  come.  He  was  one  of  the  Na- 
tion's war  heroes  and  he  died  still  in  the 
service  of  his  country — a  vigorous  fighter  for 
freedom  and  the  dignity  of  man. 

Among  the  many  world  leaders,  statesmen 
from  foreign  lands  and  olDcials  of  our  own 
Oovertunent,  Joining  the  family  of  President 
Kennedy  for  the  state  funeral  today  will  be 
representatives  of  countries  not  counted 
-among  our  allies — even  among  our  friends. 
These  representatives,  here  to  express  the 
formal  solicitude  of  their  governments, 
should  be  accorded  respect  and  courteous 
treatment  during  their  stay.  They  came  on 
a  grave  and  somber  mission  and  we  should 
not  let  any  incident,  however  trivial,  mar 
thtir  visit. 

It  already  is  enough  that  President  Ken- 
nedy was  struck  down  by  an  assassin  in  a 
tirutal  barbarian  assault  which  does  not  re- 
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fleet  the  democratic  and  peaoefxil  proc< 

by  which  we  settle  our  intarnal  differences. 
We  want  the  world  to  know  our  orderly  and 
kindly  ways  and  not  picture  us  as  an  un- 
ruly ruffian.  The  fac*  the  United  Stat« 
shows  to  the  world  was  of  much  concern  to 
our  late  President. 

I  From  the  Liewlston  Evening  Journal    Nov. 
25.    1963] 
OoB   FiMaL   Pbatb 
On    this   national  day   of  mourning   ths 
thoughts  of  the  American  people  have  been 
and  remain  directed   upon  the  tragic,  un- 
timely death  of  President  John   Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.     Not  only  U  aU  America  concen- 
trating Its  attention  upon  the  funeral  and 
biu-ial  today  of  our  co\m try's  youngest  Chief 
of  State,  but  similar  consideration  is  t>eing 
given  tills  sad  day  throughout  much  of  the 
world. 

Chiefs  of  state  from  many  nations,  allied 
to  Uie  United  Stales  by  a  mutual  intei«st  in 
the  preservation  of  human  freedom,  arrived 
in  Waatiington  all  day  yesterday.  A  number 
of  important  dignitaries  from  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  also  were  In  attendance  today 
at  President  Kennedy's  funeraL 

There  is  no  question  but  wtiat  this  young 
leader  won  the  admiration  and  respect  of 
Americans  generally.  Bven  though  there 
naturally  was  disagreement  on  the  part  of 
various  segments  of  the  populace  with  some 
of  his  views,  the  vast  majority  of  those  who 
disagreed  with  Joihn  Kennedy  couldn't  help 
liking  him.    He  was  that  kind  of  man. 

This  same  attitude  prevailed  among  for- 
eign leaders  who  met  him  or  who  knew  him 
indirectly  through  InterpreUtlon  given  them 
by  thedr  own  diplomatic  corps.  Both  allied 
chiefs  of  state  and  those  heading  up  coun- 
tries generaUy  regarded  as  cold  war  foes 
felt  respect  for  the  American  President. 
There  is  no  question  but  what  Soviet  Pre- 
mier NlklU  S.  Khrushchev,  for  example,  ad- 
mired Kennedy's  firmness  and  determina- 
tion, even  though  he  naturally  would  have 
wished  for  our  country  to  be  headed  by  a 
1^    less  dedicated  man. 

Today  we  moiuu  our  late  President.  In 
doing  this  we  should  not  forget  our  obliga- 
tion to  give  of  oiur  best  as  citizens  In  sup- 
port of  our  new  leader.  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson.  Such  would  be  the  wish  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  who  never  placed  any- 
thing ahead  of  his  duty  to  his  country. 

Our  final  prayer  today  in  remembrance  of 
our  murdered  President  woxild  be  that  all 
Americans  might  emerge  from  this  tragedy 
possessed  with  the  same  desire  for  Interna- 
tional peace  and  domestic  tranquility  as  that 
which  prevailed  In  the  mind  and  heart  of 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

(From  the  Bangor  Daily  News.  Nov.  25.  1963] 
Fkom  thx  Foub  Coenkbs  of  thx  Eastb 

As  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Is  laid  to  his 
eternal  rest  today,  sorrowing  Americans  can 
find  comfort  and  raassuranoe  in  the  great 
outpouring  of  sympathy  that  has  come  from 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

The  formal  diplomatic  messages  were  to 
have  been  expected.  But  there  has  been 
niuch,  much  more. 

France's  Charles  de  OauUe  will  attend  to- 
<iay'8  services  In  Washington  to  bid  final 
farewell  to  the  man  who  was  leader  of  the 
free  world  as  well  as  President  of  the  United 
States.  Britain  will  be  represented  by  Prince 
Philip  and  Prime  Minister  Sir  Alec  Douglas 
Home.  Chancellor  Ludwig  Erhard  at  We*t 
Germany  will  be  a  moximer. 

Their  presence  is  a  tribute  to  the  late  Pres- 
ident and  to  the  Nation.  But  most  heart- 
warming of  aU  has  been  the  spontaneous 
response  of  the  world's  common  people 

In  West  Bertln,  80.000  free  world  men  and 
women  marched  in  a  solemn  torchlight  pa- 
rade demonstrating  their  grtef  over  the  loss 
or  the  young  and  vltorou*  free  world  leader. 
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Candles  were  burned  in  the  windows  of  Ber- 
lin homes. 

The  commander  of  the  Japanese  naval 
craft  that  sunk  Kennedy's  PT  boat  in  World 
War  II — and  thus  very  nearly  taking  Ken- 
nedy's life  at  that  time — sent  condolence* 
to  the  Kennedy  family.  The  camel  driver 
friend  of  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  sent 
his  personal  message  of  sympathy  from  Pak- 
istan.   A  Russian  woman — a  private  citizen 

brought  an  armful  of  roses  to  the  UjS.  Em- 
t>as8y  In  Moscow. 

And  so  It  went  after  the  news  of  the  late 
President's  assassination  was  flashed  to  the 
far  corners  of  the  earth.  The  plain  and  good 
people  of  the  world  were  shocked  and  grieved. 

More  than  that,  their  words  signified  en- 
couragement to  the  Nation  that  lias  the  task 
of  leading  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  Jus- 
tice for  all  men  everywhere.  They  were 
^leaking  from  their  hearts.  They  were  ex- 
pressing gratitude  for  what  this  NaUon  has 
done  for  them.  And  they  were  rallying  be- 
hind the  cause  which  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy symbolized  as  the  President  of  the 
United  States. 

Todays  sorrow  must  be  borne.  Life  must 
go  on.  The  struggle  must  go  on.  The  bur- 
den U  made  lighter  by  the  outpouring  of 
sympathy  Uuit  has  streamed  into  the  Na- 
tion's Capital  from  the  plain,  good  people  of 
the  world.  They  have  faith  in  America. 
This  strengthens  the  faith  of  Americans  in 
themselves. 

And  so  now  to  the  sad  task  of  saying  fare- 
weU  to  John  Fitssgerald  Kennedy— whose 
dedicated  service  to  his  country  was  cut  short 
by  an  assassin's  bullet. 

(From  the  Lewlston  DaUy  Sun.  Nov.  26,  1963] 
HaAVT  BnaosN  Changes  Hands 

Many  an  eye  shed  a  tear  in  sorrow  Monday 
as  the  United  SUtes  buried  its  S6th  Pres- 
ident and  Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  laid  to 
eternal  rest  her  htisband  and  the  father  of 
her  two  children. 

Leaders  from  many  parts  of  the  world 
came  to  pay  their  respects  and,  in  tribute, 
walked  behind  hU  casket  the  long  half  mile 
from  the  White  House  to  the  church— walked 
through  crowds  of  onlookers  in  a  display  to 
the  world  of  the  kind  of  freedom  that  this 
country  really  possesses.  Some  would  not 
have  dared  to  appear  so  openly  in  their  own 
lands. 

Among  the  leaders  of  our  NaUon  was  one 
with  a  new  Job— President  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son, already  burdened  by  the  heavy  respon- 
sibilities of  his  ofllce.  But  it  must  have  been 
apparent  to  those  representeUves  from  other 
countries  that  the  United  States  was  not 
without  leadership;  that  another  hand  was 
at  the  helm  of  state  even  as  one  loosened 
its  grip. 

•niat  this  was  so  is  d\ie  to  the  foresight 
of  our  Nation's  founders  who  established  the 
Vice  Presidency— some  with  misgivings  about 
its  usefulness— for  Just  such  a  dire  conUn- 
gency  as  did  occur  last  Friday. 

Within  hours  of  President  Kennedy's  death, 
his  office  was  assimied  by  the  Vice  President 
and  that  was  as  it  should  be  and  as  our 
forefathers  plarmed  it.  No  naUon  can  long 
drift  on  the  woridli  troubled  waters  and 
those  waters  were  turbulent  even  then. 

So  on  Monday  the  36th  President  of  the 
United  States  walked  in  the  solemn  funeral 
procession  for  the  35th  President  of  the 
United  Stetes— probably  acutely  aware  that 
he  must  now  take  up  the  immediate  tm- 
finlshed  chores  and  plot  our  course  for  the 
future,  aware  that  sorrow  must  t>e  put  aside 
for  the  good  of  a  nation. 


as  too  young,  too  freq\ienUy  plcttxred 
water  skUng,  and  too  much  inclined  toward 
high  fashion.  American  First  Ladles  can  ex- 
pect this  kind  of  criUclsm.  If  they  happen 
to  dress  conservatively  the  criticism  will  go 
along  another  direction.  Including  references 
to  dowdy  and  uninteresting. 

These  past  few  days  Jacqueline  Kennedy 
has  proved  herself  emlnenUy  worthy  as  First 
Lady.  She  has  displayed  the  sort  of  courage 
that  may  be  found  in  few  people.  Through- 
out these  days  from  the  moment  she  wit- 
nessed Uie  assassination  of  her  husband  in 
the  car  with  her,  thia  tronendously  brave 
young  wife  and  mother  has  held  her  head 
high  and  carried  through  a  multitude  of 
obllgaWons  which  do  not  confront  the  aver- 
age woman  foUowlng  the  death  of  a 
husband. 

Nowhere  along  the  way  did  JacqueUne 
Kennedy  falter.  It  was  she  who  told  her  two 
children  that  their  father  was  dead.  It  was 
she  who  trudged  the  sad  half  mile  from  the 
White  House  to  the  cathedral  where  the 
pontifical  mass  was  said.  It  was  she  who 
stood  In  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol  and 
Mstened  to  the  moving  words  of  Senator 
Mnu  Manstooj),  of  Montana.  It  was  she 
who  returned  to  the  rotunda  unannounced 
to  be  near  the  casket  htridlng  the  body  of 
her  husband  onoe  more.  It  was  she  who 
stayed  the  ni^t  with  her  husband's  body 
at  Betheeda  Naval  Ho^ltal  in  Maryland. 

Today  we  would  salute  as  brave  an  Amert- 
CMi  woman  as  any  who  have  been  written 
about  in  history.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  was 
First  Lady  In  the  noblest  sense  these  last 
«*d,  few  days.  The  heart  of  America  has 
gone  out  to  her,  but  it  was  clear  she  had 
within  herself  those  firm,  sustaining  foun- 
dations which  ever  are  found  In  people  of 
great  character. 


(From  the  Lewlston  Evening  Journal. 

Nov.  26,  1963] 

A  PoKTBAir  or  CotnuMa 

There  have  Ijeen  those  who  have  critlclced 

our  former  First  Lady,  Jacqueline  Kennedy, 


(From  the  Bangor  DaUy  News,  Nor.  26,  196S] 
A  Tncx  rot  Fatth  and  Aixsoxancs 
The  Nation's  elected  leader— John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy— has  f  aUen.  victim  of  a  mad- 
man's bullet.  Yesterday,  he  was  given  a 
hero's  burial  in  Arlington  NaUonal  Cemetery. 
Today.  America  moves  forward  under  a  new 
President — ^Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  Nation  must  move  forward  without 
faltering.    And  It  wlU. 

Even  as  the  shocked  American  populace 
was  mourning  the  death  of  the  Ute  Presi- 
dent Kennedy,  it  was  rallying  behind  John- 
son who,  as  Vice  President,  had  quickly  tak- 
en up  the  reins  of  Government. 

Really,  ths  people  were  rallying  behind 
more  than  a  man.  They  were  raUylng  be- 
hind the  Nation  and  what  the  Nation  stands 
for — ^freedom  and  Justice. 

The  new  Chief  Executive,  fortanately  Is  a 
man  of  proven  ability— and  by  f»r  better 
fitted  through  experience  to  step  Into  the 
White  House  than  any  Vice  President  before 
him  who  fotmd  himself  In  a  similar  posi- 
tion. Johnson  had  a  long  and  dlstlngxilshed 
career  in  Congress.  As  Vice  President,  he  has 
had  important  roles  in  decision  and  policy- 
making. The  late  President  entrusted  him 
also  with  important  assignments  In  foreljrn 
lands.  ^ 

StlU,  ia»ere  is  no  job  quite  like  the  Pres- 
idency. The  President  necessarily  is  leader 
of  the  free  world  as  well  as  of  the  Natlcm. 
It  Is  a  lonely  Job  and  one  of  awesome  bur- 
dens. The  President  Is  caUed  upon  time  and 
again  in  this  period  of  world  tiumoll  to 
make  momentous  decisions  and  to  assume 
full  responsibility  for  them. 

He  is  gcrtng  to  be  sorely  tested  to  the 
weeks  ahead.  The  Communist  world  especial- 
ly is  going  to  set  out  to  find  what  manner 
of  man  he  is.  And,  of  course,  there  are  vital 
issues  and  problems  at  home. 

And  so.  In  thl*  period  of  transition,  he 
Is  going  to  need  the  moral  support  of  the 
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American  people.  We  are  sure  he  can  count 
upon  It  from  the  vast  majority. 

It  la  a  time  for  faith  to  be  reborn  and 
allegiance  to  be  rouaed  and  Btutalned.  The 
struggle  against  communism  must  be  carried 
on  all  over  the  world.  At  home,  hate  and 
violence  must  be  purged  fnun  the  Nation's 
me. 

Today,  It  Is  essential  that  the  Nation  be 
united  and  move  forward  toward  Its  worthy 
goals.    We  are  confident  It  will. 

(From  the  Dally  Kennebec  Journal, 
Not. 26, 1963) 

What  Can  I  Do? 

The  words  just  won't  come. 

There's  the  awareness  that  words  aren't 
going  to  do  much  good,  anyway. 

This  Is  being  written  on  Monday,  the  day 
of  President  Kennedy's  funeral,  when  one 
would  prefer  to  be  writing  nothing. 

Augiista,  like  conununltles  large  and  small 
wherever  the  American  flag  flies,  Is  a  city 
In  mourning. 

The  erpresslon,  "with  a  heavy  heart,"  has 
a  literal,  physlcad  meaning,  one  knows  now. 

So  much  has  happened — so  much  that  Is 
so  terribly  wrong — since  last  Friday  noon  In 
Dallas.  Yet  this  country  must  learn  qxilckly 
to  live  with  Its  grief.  John  F.  Kennedy  cer- 
tainly wouldn't  have  wanted  us  all  to  sit 
around  with  long  faces,  leaving  America's 
work  undone. 

Let's  think  of  It  that  way,  and  roll  up 
our  sleeves  and  get  on  with  the  job.  then — 
the  job  each  of  us  has  to  do:  Keeping  the 
national  economy  ticking,  doing  our  part  In 
support  of  the  national  defense,  striving 
toward  better  citizenship  and.  In  conse- 
quence, better  government  at  every  level,  for 
our  country. 

When  he  said  It,  In  his  1960  Inaugural  ad- 
dress, It  soiinded  a  little  melodramatic — to 
his  critics,  at  least.  But  those  words  of 
President  Kennedy  have  taken  on  new  mean- 
ing now : 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you. 
Ask   what   you    can   do   for   your   country." 

All  right.  Let's  ask^very  Individual  one 
of  us:  "What  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 
And  flnd  an  answer.    And  work  at  It. 

If  all  will  do  that,  there  will  be  literally 
no  limit  to  the  greatness  America  can  achieve. 

John  F.  Kennedy  gave  his  life  for  this 
America  of  ours.  Keeping  that  In  mind,  let 
anyone  ask,  every  day  from  now  on:  "What 
can  I  do  for  my  country?" 

[From  the  Bangor  Dally  News,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
The  Latx  Pbesident's  Wish 

This  Thanksgiving  Day  will  be  a  sorrowful 
one  for  America.  The  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  prepared  a  proclamation  on 
the  occasion  of  this  traditional  American 
observance,  is  dead,  and  the  Nation  is  mourn- 
ing its  loss. 

Yet,  John  F.  Kennedy  noted  In  his  proc- 
lamation that  America  had  much  to  be 
thankful  for.  And  this  still  holds  true 
even  in  a  time  of  national  tragedy.  Here, 
using  the  late  President's  own  proclama- 
tion words,  are  reasons  why  all  Americans 
should  join  in  thanksgiving  today: 

Going  back  to  the  early  colonists,  noted 
the  late  President,  "they  gave  reverent 
thanks  for  their  safety,  for  the  health  of 
their  children,  for  the  fertility  of  their 
fields,  for  the  laws  which  bound  them 
together  and  for  the  faith  which  united 
them  under  God  •   •   *. 

"Today,  we  give  our  thanks,  most  of  all, 
for  the  ideals  of  honor  and  faith  we  Inherit 
from  our  forefathers — for  the  decency  of 
purpose,  steadfastness  of  resolve  and 
strength  of  will,  for  the  courage  and  humil- 
ity, which  we  must  seek  every  day  to  emu- 
late. As  we  express  oxxr  gratitude,  we  must 
never  forget  that  the  highest  appreciation  is 
not  to  utter  words  but  to  live  by  them  •  •  • . 


"Let  us  gather  in  sanctuaries  dedicated  to 
worship  and  in  homes  blessed  by  family 
affection  to  express  oxu-  gratitude  for  the 
glorious  gifts  of  God;  and  let  xis  earnestly 
and  hvunbly  pray  that  He  will  continue  to 
guide  and  sustain  us  in  the  great  unfinished 
tasks  of  achieving  peace,  justice  and  under- 
standing among  all  men  and  all  nations  and 
of  ending  misery  and  suffering  wherever  they 
exist." 

Let  these  words  from  the  dead  guide  to- 
day's observances.  Man  Is  mortal,  but  not  his 
principles.  Let  there  be  prayer  and  thanks- 
giving, though  sorrow  still  hovers  over  the 
Nation. 

A  BRAVE  AND  OEACIOUS  LADY 

In  the  aftermath  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
assassination,  the  world  has  been  given  a 
new  and  splendid  Insight  Into  the  character 
of  the  Nation's  and  President's  "First 
Lady" — Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy.  She 
resolutely  controlled  her  own  profound  grief 
and  faced  up  to  the  public  role  which  neces- 
sarily befell  her.  She  performed  the  role 
magnificently. 

The  Nation  first  came  to  know  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy as  "Jackie" — a  beautiful  young  woman 
born  to  wealth  and  elegance.  She  loved  to 
ride  horses,  to  promote  the  arts,  to  travel 
and  to  enjoy  gay  parties.  This,  In  the  main, 
was  the  way  the  Nation  thought  of  her. 

But  she's  "Jackie"  no  more.  This  happy 
phase  of  her  life  was  wiped  out  in  a  terrible 
twinkling  of  time  on  a  fateful  sunlit  day  in 
Dallas.  One  moment  a  happy  married  wom- 
an, the  first  lady  of  a  great  nation;  the 
next  a  young  widow  and  a  former  first 
lady — her  beloved  husband  of  only  10  years 
cruelly  taken  from  her  by  the  assassin's  gun. 

Under  the  circumstances,  she  might  well 
have  crumpled,  and  the  Nation  would  have 
understood.  But  duty  lay  before  her— duty 
to  the  memory  of  her  husband,  to  the  Na- 
tion and  to  her  children,  Caroline  and  John. 
She  did  not  falter.  Instead,  she  drew  upon 
what  must  have  been  a  vast  amount  of  spirit- 
ual strength  and  met  the  ordeallng  days 
head  on. 

The  President  had  been  dead  less  than 
2  hours  when  she  stood  beside  Vice  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  as  he  took  the  oath 
of  office  which  made  him  her  husband's  suc- 
cessor. She  added  several  thoughtful  touches 
to  the  funeral  arrangements,  including  the 
inviting  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  Irish  kin  to 
the  rites.  And  there  was  her  unannounced 
visitation  to  the  President's  casket  as  it  was 
being  viewed  by  the  public  in  the  Capitol 
rotunda.  There  was  the  silent  midnight 
visit  to  her  husband's  grave  on  Monday 
night  where  the  eternal  flame  was  burning. 
The  flame,  too,  was  her  idea. 

Throughout  the  4  painful  days,  Mrs. 
Kennedy  was  a  picture  of  grief,  but  of  com- 
posed grief;  a  grief  she  sought  to  shield  from 
her  children  and  from  the  watching  world. 
The  children  were  too  young  to  comprehend, 
yet  at  times  they  seemed  to  have  a  sense  of 
the  tragedy  and  when  they  did  she  was  quick 
to  console  them. 

Mrs.  Kenndey  won  the  heart  of  a  heart- 
sick world  in  her  last  role  as  First  Lady.  If 
her  dead  husband  could  speak,  we  think 
he  might  say  to  her  with  pride,  borrowing  a 
term  from  his  naval  days:  "Well  done." 


(From  the  Maine  Campus,  Dec.  S,  1963] 

He  Lived  So  Much 

"There  was  a  sound  of  laughter;  In  a  mo- 
ment it  was  no  more.  And  so,  she  took  a 
ring  from  her  finger  and  placed  it  In  his 
hand  •  •  *  and  kissed  him  and  closed  the 
lid  to  his  coffin."  The  words  of  U.S.  Senator 
Mike  Mansfield  will  long  be  remembered  by 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  witnessed  the 
tragic  death  of  a  beloved  leader,  a  brilliant 
statesman,  a  humorous  wit,  a  sincere  man, 
a  loving  father,  a  giving  husband  who  wanted 


that  there  be  no  room  in  our  hearts  for 
hatred  and  arrogance. 

A  stunned  campus  received  the  news  of 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy on  that  Friday  afternoon  2  weeks  ago 
with  shock  and  disbelief.  One  young  man, 
reluctant  to  turn  away  from  a  television  set 
late  that  Sunday  evening,  said,  "People  find 
It  hard  to  believe  that  he  is  really  dead  be- 
cause he  lived  so  much."  It  Is  true  that  he 
lived  a  lot.  He  lived  In  our  hearts  and  It  Is 
there  that  we  hope  his  spirit  will  continue 
to  live. 

The  dazed  University  of  Maine  mourned 
and  mourns  with  the  rest  of  the  world  at 
our  great  loss.  As  so  many  others  in  the 
world,  we  feel  that  we  have  lost  a  true 
friend.  The  perfect  American,  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  only  a  little  over 
a  month  ago  became  an  alumnus  of  the 
university  when  he  addressed  the  people  of 
Maine  here. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  gave  of  himself, 
"above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty"  to  bis 
country;  he  made  an  Indelible  mark  oA  prog- 
ress in  the  quest  for  world  peace;  he  achieved 
the  supreme  position  of  leadership  in  a 
modern,  dynamic,  powerful  country.  We, 
who  considered  ourselves  friends  of  the  late 
President,  will  never  forget  his  energetic 
youthfulness.  his  brilliance  of  perception,  his 
unfaltering  memory,  his  commanding  per- 
sonality, and  his  high  standards  for  himself 
and  his  country. 

We  extend  our  deepest  sympathy  to  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  and  to  the  family  of  our 
late  President. 


(Prom  the  Maine  Campus.  Dec.  6.  1963] 
Universitt  or  Maine, 

OfTICE  OF  THE  PRESIDENT, 

Orono,  Maine,  November  22,  1963. 

The  news  of  President  Kennedy's  assassi- 
nation comes  as  an  Incomprehensible  shock 
to  the  university  oonununlty.  Only  a  month 
ago  we  were  honored  by  his  presence  at  a 
special  convocation  on  our  annual  Home- 
coming Day. 

Let  us  learn,  however,  from  this  shatter- 
ing lesson  that  hatred  can  gain  control  of 
the  human  mind  and  override  justice  and 
truth.  We  are  prone  to  make  heroes  or  vil- 
lains of  our  public  figures  In  such  a  way  as 
to  cause  some  citizens  to  lose  sight  of  their 
humanity  as  individuals.  Our  civilization 
must  take  cognizance  of  the  creation  of  cir- 
cumstances which  have  led  to  such  a  ter- 
rible event  as  that  of  the  death  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  muster 
all  the  forces  of  reason  and  judgment  so 
that  such  an  event  cannot  possibly  happen 
again. 

Llotd  H.  Elliott, 

President. 


(From  the  Bates  News.  December  1963) 

Tribute  to  I^resioent  John  Fitzgerald 

Kennedy 

Brought  to  an  untimely  and  sudden  end 
by  an  assassin's  bullet  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  No- 
vember 22 — always  to  be  remembered  by 
this  and  future  generations  as  a  day  of  in- 
famy and  agonizing  grief,  but  also  as  a  day 
of  rededlcatlon.  by  all  Americans,  to  the 
ideals  and  principles  which  Inspired  and 
guided  our  late  leader  in  his  relentless  strug- 
gle for  unity  and  peace  for  mankind  here 
and  throughout  the  world.  Few  nations 
down  through  the  centuries  have  had  the 
privilege  and  honor  of  vesting  their  responsi- 
bilities of  high  government  office  in  a  man 
equal  to  his  brilliance,  courage,  loyalty,  and 
compassion.  It  is  most  fitting  that  the 
world  measures  him  as  a  statesman  of  great 
stature.  Truly,  if  a  man  is  to  be  inspired 
and  Influenced  in  his  pursuit  of  a  better  and 
constructive  way  of  life,  he  has  but  to  follow 
the  life  and  deeds  of  President  John  Fltz- 
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gerald  Kennedy.  For  they  provide  the  un- 
dimmlng  beacon  lights  for  that  ultimata 
goal.  History  shall  surely  record  that  society 
was  bettered  by  his  many  endeavors  In  pri- 
vate and  public  life. 

Tributb  to  Presisent  Kennedy  bt  the  Cum- 

BKRLANO       CoUMTT       WOKZN'S       DEaCOCRATIC 

Club,  Decembes  9,  1963 
To  be  thankful  for  the  time  he  spent  with  us, 

rather  than  to  be  sorrowful  for  his 
death: 
To  go  on  with  the  work  that  he  began, 

rather  than  to  stand  mutely  stricken, 

because  he  can't  finish  It  himself; 
To  keep  his  qualities  of  character  and 

personality  alive  within  ourselves. 
Rather  than  to  let  them  be  burled  in  a  grave 

In  Arlington; 
Let  this  be  our  tribute  to  John  Fitzgerald 

Kennedy.  |  { 

Mr.  COOPER.  Mr.  President.  It  Is  dif- 
ficult to  speak  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
One  must  be  careful  not  to  give  imdue 
slgniflcanoe  to  associations  and  experi- 
ences In  the  Senate,  or  elsewhere,  happy 
as  they  are  In  our  memories. 

The  outpouring  of  grief  and  concern 
which  attended  his  death  does  furnish 
Insights  Into  the  regard  with  which  he 
was  held  by  the  people  of  our  country 
and  the  world. 

There  Is  shock,  of  course,  because  of 
the  tragic  circumstances  of  his  death. 
We  can  believie  also  that  concern  Is 
caused  In  part  by  recognition  of  the 
Importance  of  the  office  of  the  Presi- 
dency. And  we  can  say  humbly  that 
It  reflects  the  importance  of  oiur  country 
to  countries  and  peoples  throughout  the 
worid. 

But  at  last  we  know  that  the  sense  of 
loss  and  concern  is  personal.  It  comes 
from    the    knowledge    that    President 

Kennedy  set  hifi:h  goals  for  our  country 

goals,  tbotigh  they  have  not  always  been 
realized,  which  have  given  hope  through- 
out our  history  to  the  people  of  the 
world — equality  of  citizenship,  the  pro- 
vision of  opportunity  for  all  our  people, 
and  companion  for  the  least  fortunate 
among  us. 

He  had  a  calmness  about  the  prob- 
lems of  the  world.  He  knew  they  could 
not  be  settled  by  some  swift,  clear  stroke ; 
and  his  calmness  gave  assurance  to  our 
people  and  to  the  other  peoples  of  the 
world. 

He  had  the  courage  to  set  in  motion 
measures  to  cut  through  the  cold  war, 
to  seek  solutions  of  its  Issues,  and  to 
move  toward  peace. 

The  standards  he  set  for  our  country 
were  noble.  They  expressed  more  truly 
than  our  wealth  and  power  the  essence. 
the  majesty,  and  the  promise  of  our  Re- 
public, those  goals  which  another  mar- 
tyred President  said  were  the  last  best 
hope  of  man. 

In  time,  because  of  his  work,  we  shall 
come  nearer  to  realization,  and  that,  I 
beheve,  will  be  bis  best  memorial 

He  was  an  idealist  and  a  realist,  a  man 
of  reason  and  a  man  of  heart,  a  man  of 
courage  and  a  man  of  peace. 

We  shall  remember  him  as  President. 
We  shall  remember  always  his  tolerance, 
hLi  essential  fairness,  his  courtesy,  his 
humor,  the  happy  qualities  of  youth,  and 
something  about  him  which  endeared 
him  to  us  and  made  us  love  him. 
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I  think  John  Mansneld's  tribute  is  ap- 
propriate: 

All  generous  hearts  lament  the  leader  killed. 
The  young  Chief  with  the  amlllng,  radiant 

face. 
The  winning  way  that  turned  a  wondrous 

race. 
Into  subllmer  pathways,  leading  on. 
Grant  to  us  life  that  though  the  man  be 

gone 
The  promise  of  his  spirit  be  fulfilled. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  in  the  Congbes- 
sioMAL  Recokd  a  newsletter  written  by 
my  wife.  Mrs.  John  Sherman  Cooper,  on 
the  late  President  John  P.  Kennedy, 
which  was  published  in  many  Kentucky 
newspapers. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  news- 
letter was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Rbcoro,  as  follows: 
Letter  From  Mrs.  John  Sherman  Cooper 

November  25,  1963. 
I  have  Just  come  from  the  President's 
funeral.  The  house  seems  very  still  after 
the  cathedral  crowded  with  the  mighty  of 
the  nations,  followed  by  the  long,  slow  pro- 
cession past  the  Lincoln  Memorial  over  the 
bridge  to  Arlington  Cemetery.  The  after- 
noon was  so  bright  and  fair  that  the  thou- 
sands of  baskets  of  flowers,  which  had  been 
sent  regardless  of  the  family's  wishes,  be- 
lled the  autumn  leaves  and  gave  the  Impres- 
sion of  springtime.  John  and  I  mourned  not 
only  for  our  President  but  also  for  our  friend. 
He  was  your  friend  too.  Because  It  Is  so  easy 
to  forget,  I  am  going  to  mention  some  of  the 
things  he  did  for  Kentucky. 

On  January  21.  1961.  Senator  Cooper, 
Republican,  of  Kentucky,  said  on  the  Senate 
floor: 

"I  am  glad  that  President  Kennedy  in  his 
first  Executive  order  acted  to  Improve  the 
amounts,  variety,  and  nutritional  quality  of 
food  distributed  to  needy  families.  For  3 
years,  I  have  iirged  this  action  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture.  •  •  •  I  think  it  hu- 
mane and  appropriate  that  the  first  act  of 
the  new  President  was  to  help  the  neediest 
people  of  the  Nation." 

Also,  in  the  beginning  of  1961  he  requested 
TVA  to  locate  a  steam  plant  In  Knox  and 
BeU  Counties,  on  the  Cumberland  River,  to 
stimulate  the  economy  of  southeastern 
Kentucky.  TVA,  however,  had  made  a  prior 
decision  to  locate  the  plant  In  Tennessee,  but 
the  President  wanted  It  for  Kentucky.  This 
year,  after  the  floods  In  eastern  Kentucky. 
John  and  I  went  to  visit  the  disaster  area. 
After  having  see  the  terrible  devastation, 
John  went  to  the  President,  who.  at  his  re- 
quest, gave  increases  in  funds  for  flood  pro- 
tection for  eastern  Kentucky.  As  you  know, 
one  of  President  Kennedy's  last  official  acts 
was  on  November  13.  when  he  said : 

"I  have  today  met  with  Gov.  Bert  Combs, 
of  Kentucky,  and  members  of  the  Kentucky 
congressional  delegation  to  discuss  a  crash 
program  designed  to  bring  special  attention 
to  the  especially  liard-hlt  area  of  eastern 
Kentucky — the  most  severely  distressed  area 
in  the  Nation." 

There  have  been  many  times  in  the  last 
3  years  that  I  have  asked  the  President  or 
airs.  Kennedy  to  give  our  State  special  con- 
sideration. I  am  sure  that  the  thousands 
who  heard  the  Lexington  Youth  Synyjhony 
or  saw  the  Berea  dancers  perform  on  the 
White  Bouse  lawn  will  never  forget  the 
honor  it  gave  our  State — an  honor  which 
every  other  State  In  the  Union  Is  trying  to 
attain  and  which  was  made  possible  be- 
cause I  asked  Mrs.  Kennedy  to  bring  It  to 
her  husband's  attention.  It  would  be  im- 
possible to  mention  the  endlees  special 
White  House  tours  and  other  marks  of  friend- 


ship and  consideration.  In  fact.  I  have 
never  had  "No"  for  an  answer  In  courtesies 
for  Kentucldans.  Although  we  belong  to 
different  political  parties,  John  Kennedy  was 
not  partisan  In  friendship.  Even  when  he 
e&me  to  Kentudcy  during  a  recent  senatoriai 
campaign  he  had  good  things  to  say  about 
my  husband,  both  at  the  airport  and  at  the 
dinner  In  LoulsvlUe,  which  is  most  unusual 
in  the  heat  of  a  campaign.  I  wish  all  of 
you  had  known  him.  This  poem  by  Molly 
Kazan  was  printed  In  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune,  gives  you  another  glimpse  of  him. 

"I  think  that  what  he  gave  us  moat  was 
pride. 

It  felt  good  to  have  a  President  like  that : 

Bright,  brave  and  funny  and  good  looking. 

I  saw  him  once  drive  down  Bast  Seventy- 
second  Street 

In  an  open  car.  In  the  autumn  sun 

(As  he  drove  yesterday  In  Dallas). 

His  thatch  of  brown  hair  looked  as  though 
It  had  grown  extra  thick 

The  way  our  wood  animals  In  Connecticut 

Grow  extra  fur  for  winter. 

And  he  looked  as  though  It  was  fun  to  be 
alive. 

To  be  a  politician. 

To  be  President. 

To  be  a  Kennedy, 

To  be  a  man. 

He  revived  our  pride. 

It  felt  good  to  have  a  President 

Who  read  his  mall. 

Who  read  the  papers. 

Who  read  books  and  played  touch  football. 

It  was  a  pleasure  and  a  cause  for  prfale 

To  watch  him  take  the  quladng  of  the  press 

With  cameras  grinding — 

To  take  It  in  his  stride. 

With  zest. 

We  were  privileged  to  see  him  on  the  worst 

day  (till yesterday). 
The  Bay  of  Pigs  day. 
And  we  marveled  at  his  coolth  and  style 
And  were  amazed  at  an  air   (that  plainly 

was  habitual)  of  modesty 
And  even  dlflldence. 
It  felt  good  to  have  a  President 
Who  said.  It  was  my  fault. 
.And  went  on  from  there. 
What  was  spoken 
Was  spoken  well. 
What  was  unspoken 
Needed  to  be  unspoken. 
It  was  none  of  our  businesi  if  his  back 

hurt. 
He  revived  our  pride.  ( 

He  gave  grist  to  our  pride. 
He  was  respectful  of  intellect; 
He  was  respectful  of  excellence; 
He  was  respecUul  of  accomplishment  and 

skill; 
He  was  respectful  of  the  clear  and  subtle 

use  of  our  language. 
And  all  theee  things  he  cidtlTated  In  him- 
self. 

He  was  respectful  of  our  heritage. 
He  Is  now  part  of  It." 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.  Mr. 
President.  I  Join  my  colleagues  In  the 
Senate  today  in  paying  tribute  to  a  most 
distingxiished  former  Member  of  this 
body,  the  late  President  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

There  Is  little  I  could  add  to  the  mil- 
lions of  words  of  wen-deserved  tribute  to 
this  great  young  President  of  the  United 
States  who  literally  gave  his  life  for  his 
country.  President  Kennedy  was  the 
youngest  man  to  ever  assume  the  Presi- 
dency of  the  United  States.  He  brought 
to  this  most  Important  office,  and  all  of 
the  world,  great  Intelligenoe,  vision,  and 
indcHnltable  courage.  More  than  any 
other  President  of  the  United  States  he 
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represented  the  hopes,  dreams,  and  aspi- 
rations of  the  young  people  of  this 
Nation. 

His  tremendous  popularity  here  In  the 
United  States  and  all  over  the  world  Is 
a  great  tribute  to  many  causes  he 
espoused  and  especially  his  efforts  to- 
ward peace  In  the  world.  His  hopes, 
dreams,  and  aspirations  for  a  better 
world  will  live  on.  He  left  a  spot  in  the 
hearts  of  untold  millions  of  people  that 
can  never  be  filled  by  anyone  else. 

I  will  always  cherish  the  memory  of 
the  warm  personal  friendship  I  enjoyed 
with  him  all  during  his  service  here  In 
the  UB.  Senate  and  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  He  was  an  exceptionally 
likeable  person,  and  a  friend  one  always 
felt  had  a  real  Interest  in  him.  Not  the 
least  among  the  fine  qualities  that  en- 
deared him  to  so  many  was  his  superb 
Irish  wit  and  himior. 

Mr.  President,  of  the  millions  of 
beautiful  and  appropriate  words  written 
about  the  late  President  Kennedy  and 
his  wonderful  wife,  Jacqueline,  the  arti- 
cle written  by  Mr.  Theodore  H.  White 
entitled  "For  President  Kennedy:  An 
Epilog — For  One  Brief  Shining  Moment, 
Camelot,"  seems  to  me  to  stand  out  above 
all  others. 

It  reads  as  follows: 

Fob    Przsidbnt    Kknnkdt    An    Epilog — For 
One  Beixf  Shining  Moicxnt,  Camklot 

(By  Theodore  H.  White) 

Htannis  Pokt. — She  remembers  how  hot 
the  Bun  waa  In  Dallas,  and  the  crowds — 
greater  and  wilder  than  the  crowds  in  Mexico 
or  In  Vienna.  The  sun  was  blinding,  stream- 
ing down;  yet  she  could  not  put  on  sun- 
glasses for  she  had  to  wave  to  the  crowd. 

And  up  ahead  she  remembers  seeing  a  tun- 
nel around  a  turn  and  thinking  that  there 
would  be  a  moment  of  coolness  under  the 
tunnel.  There  was  the  sound  of  the  motor- 
cycles, as  always  In  a  parade,  and  the  occa- 
sional backfire  of  a  motorcycle.  The  sound 
of  the  shot  came,  at  that  moment,  like  the 
sound  of  a  backfire  and  she  remembers  Con- 
nally  sasrlng,  "No,  no,  no,  no,  no." 

She  remembers  the  roses.  Three  times 
that  day  In  Texas  they  had  been  greeted 
with  the  bouquets  of  yellow  roses  of  Texas. 
Only.  In  Dallas  they  had  given  her  red  roses. 
She  remembers  thinking,  how  funny — red 
rosea  for  me;  and  then  the  car  was  full  of 
blood  and  red  roses. 

Much  later,  accompanying  the  body  from 
the  Dallas  hospital  to  the  airport,  she  was 
alone  with  Clint  Hill — the  first  Secret  Service 
man  to  come  to  their  rescue — and  with  Dr. 
Burkley,  the  White  House  physician.  Burk- 
ley  gave  her  two  roses  that  had  slipped  under 
the  President's  shirt  when  he  fell,  his  head 
In  her  lap. 

All  through  the  night  they  tried  to  sepa- 
rate him  from  her,  to  sedate  her,  and  take 
care  of  her — and  she  would  not  let  them. 
She  wanted  to  be  with  him.  She  remem- 
bered that  Jack  had  said  of  his  father,  when 
his  father  suffered  the  stroke,  that  he  could 
not  live  like  that.  Don't  let  that  happen  to 
me,  he  bad  said,  when  I  have  to  go. 

Now  in  her  hand  she  was  holding  a  gold 
St.  Chrlstoper's  medal.  She  had  given  him 
a  St.  Chrlstoper's  medal  when  they  were 
married;  but  when  Patrick  died  this  sum- 
mer, they  had  wanted  to  put  something  in 
the  coffin  with  Patrick  that  was  from  them 
both;  and  so  he  had  put  in  the  St.  Chris- 
topher's medal. 

Then  he  had  asked  her  to  give  him  a  new 
one  to  mark  their  10th  wedding  anniversary, 
a  month  after  Patricks'  death. 

He  was  carrying  It  when  he  died  and  she 
had  found  it.     But  it  belonged  to  him— so 


she  could  not  put  that  In  the  coffin  with 
him.  She  wanted  to  give  him  something 
that  was  hers,  something  that  she  loved.  So 
she  had  slipped  off  her  wedding  ring  and 
put  it  on  his  finger.  When  she  came  out 
of  the  room  In  the  hospital  in  Dallas,  she 
asked:  'Do  you  think  it  was  right?  Now  I 
have  nothing  left."  And  Kenny  CDonnell 
said.  "You  leave  it  where  it  Is." 

That  was  at  1 :30  p.m.  In  Texas. 

dut  then,  at  Bethesda  Hospital  in  Mary- 
land, at  3  a.m.  the  next  morning,  Kenny 
slipped  into  the  chamber  where  the  body  lay 
and  brought  her  back  the  ring,  which,  as 
she  talked  now,  she  twisted. 

On  her  little  finger  was  the  other  ring:  a 
slim,  gold  circlet  with  green  emerald  chips — 
the  one  he  had  given  her  In  memory  of 
Patrick. 

There  was  a  thought,  too,  that  was  always 
with  her. 

"When  Jack  quoted  something.  It  was  usu- 
ally classical,"  she  said,  "but  I'm  so  ashamed 
of  myself— all  I  keep  thinking  of  is  this  line 
from  a  musical  comedy. 

"At  night,  before  we'd  go  to  sleep,  Jack 
liked  to  play  some  records;  and  the  song  he 
loved  most  came  at  the  very  end  of  this  rec- 
ord. The  lines  he  loved  to  hear  were:  Don't 
let  it  be  forgot,  that  once  there  was  a  spot, 
for  one  brief  shining  moment  that  was  known 
as  Camelot." 

She  wanted  to  make  sure  that  the  point 
came  clear  and  went  on:  "There'll  be  great 
Presidents  again — and  the  Johnsons  are  won- 
derful, they've  been  wonderful  to  me — but 
therell  never  be  another  Camelot  again. 

"Once,  the  more  I  read  of  history  the  more 
bitter  I  got.  For  a  while  I  thought  history 
was  something  that  bitter  old  men  wrote. 
But  then  I  realized  history  made  Jack  what 
he  was.  You  must  think  of  him  as  this  little 
boy.  sick  so  much  of  the  time,  reading  in  bed. 
reading  history,  reading  the  Knights  of  the 
Round  Table,  reading  Marlborough.  For 
Jack,  history  was  full  of  heroes.  And  if  It 
made  him  this  way — if  it  made  him  see  the 
heroes — maybe  other  little  boys  will  see. 
Men  are  such  a  combination  of  good  and  bad. 
Jack  had  this  hero  idea  of  history,  the  idealis- 
tic  view." 

But  she  came  back  to  the  Idea  that  trans- 
fixed her:  "Don't  let  it  be  forgot,  that  once 
there  was  a  spot,  for  one  brief  shining  mo- 
ment that  was  known  as  Camelot — and  !t 
will  never  be  that  way  again." 

As  for  herself?  She  was  horrified  by  the 
stories  that  she  might  live  abroad.  "I'm 
never  going  to  live  In  ETurope.  I'm  not  going 
to  'travel  extensively  abroad.'  That's  a  dese- 
cration. I'm  going  to  live  in  the  places  I 
lived  with  Jack.  In  Georgetown,  and  with 
the  Kennedys  at  the  cape.  They're  my  fam- 
ily. I'm  going  to  bring  up  my  children.  I 
want  John  to  grow  up  to  be  a  good  boy." 

As  for  the  President's  memorial,  at  first  she 
remembered  that  in  every  speech  In  their 
last  days  In  Texas,  he  had  spoken  of  how  in 
December  this  Nation  would  loft  the  largest 
rocket  booster  yet  Into  the  sky.  making  \is 
first  In  space.  So  she  had  wanted  something 
of  his  there  when  it  went  up — perhaps  only 
his  initials  painted  on  a  tiny  corner  of  the 
great  Saturn,  where  no  one  need  even  notice 
it.  But  now  Americans  will  seek  the  moon 
from  "Cape  Kennedy."  The  new  name,  bom 
of  her  frail  hope,  came  as  a  surprise. 

The  only  thing  she  knew  she  must  have  for 
him  was  the  eternal  flame  over  his  grave  at 
Arlington. 

"Whenever  you  drive  across  the  bridge 
from  Washington  into  Virginia."  she  said, 
"you  see  the  Lee  mansion  on  the  side  of  the 
hill  In  the  distance.  When  Caroline  was  very 
little,  the  mansion  was  one  of  the  first  things 
she  learned  to  recognize.  Now,  at  night  you 
can  see  his  fiame  beneath  the  mansion  for 
miles  away." 

She  said  it  is  time  people  paid  attention  to 
the  new  President  and  the  new  First  Lady. 
But    she   does    not    want    them    to    forget 


John  F.   Kennedy  or  read   of  him  only  In 
dusty  or  bitter  histories: 

For  one  brief  shining  moment  there  was 
Camelot. 

I  join  all  other  Americans  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  all  of  the  family 
our  deepest  sympathy  in  their  great 
sorrow. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  great  sadness  and  deep  personal 
grief  that  I  join  in  memorializing  our 
former  colleague  and  the  35th  President 
of  the  United  States,  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  Our  sorrow  is  heightened  by 
the  tragic  circumstances  under  which  he 
was  so  suddenly  siunmonsed  to  his  eter- 
nal reward. 

The  horrible  and  cowardly  act  of  No- 
vember 22  shocked  and  stunned  the  peo- 
ples of  the  entire  globe — both  those  of 
the  free  world  and  of  the  Communist 
sphere  as  well.  That  such  an  act  of 
sudden  violence  and  Iniquitous  villainy 
could  happen  in  the  most  civilized  coun- 
try in  the  world  was  scarcely  believable, 
and  the  United  States  and  all  humanity 
have  suffered  incalculable  loss  by  reason 
of  this  heinoiis  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted in  our  generation. 

The  fact  that  John  F.  Kennedy  had  so 
much  to  hve  for  makes  his  loss  even 
harder  to  bear.  He  looked  forward  to 
long  years  of  rewarding  and  fruitful  serv- 
ice to  his  country,  and  the  American  peo- 
ple confidently  expected  many  more  con- 
tributions to  the  cause  of  peace  and  free- 
dom from  this  young,  vigorous,  and  dedi- 
cated leader.  To  have  these  expectations 
shattered  and  wrenched  from  us  so  sud- 
denly leaves  us  with  a  painful  emptiness 
and  grief. 

In  the  past  19  days,  literally  millions  of 
words  of  sorrow  and  condolence  have 
been  p>enned  and  spoken  in  memory  of 
our  late  President,  but  no  words  are  ade- 
quate to  depict  the  depth  and  breadth  of 
the  tremendous  void  which  his  death  has 
left.  We,  together  with  aliniivilized  peo- 
ple everywhere,  shall  long  mourn  the  loss 
of  our  great  leader — a  leader  who  cham- 
pioned the  cause  of  peace,  freedom,  and 
justice  for  all  mankind. 

For  8  years,  John  F.  Kennedy  served 
the  people  of  the  State  of  Massachusetts 
and  of  the  entire  United  States  in  this 
Chamber.  During  those  years  we  all 
came  to  know  him  well  as  a  hard  work- 
ing and  driving  Senator,  whose  full  time 
and  attention  was  devoted  to  his  duties 
and  to  the  welfare  of  all  Americans 
everywhere.  For  3  of  those  years, 
he  served  with  me  on  the  Senate  Select 
Committee  on  Improper  Activities  in  the 
Labor  or  Management  Field,  a  commit- 
tee on  which  his  brother  Robert,  now 
the  Attorney  General,  served  with 
marked  distinction  and  ability  as  chief 
counsel. 

E>ay  after  day  that  committee  met  for 
long  arduous  hours  in  meetings  which 
necessitated  equally  lengthy  and  difficult 
preparation.  Through  it  all,  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  dedicated  and  thorough — 
facing  with  Courage  and  conviction  the 
many  challenges  confronting  the  com- 
mittee. His  statesmanlike  conduct,  both 
on  that  committee  and  on  the  floor  of  the 
Senate,  won  for  him  the  admiration  of 
his  colleagues  and  the  good  will  and  sup- 
port of  the  people  of  the  United  States. 
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While  paying  tribute  to  our  late  Presi- 
dent, we  might  also  pause  to  thank  him 
for  his  astuteness  in  selecting  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  as  his  running  mate.  He  se- 
lected a  man  who  vigorously  opposed  him 
in  his  efforts  to  obtain  the  nomination  of 
his  party,  but  In  doing  so,  he  provided  the 
United  States  with  a  strong  and  capable 
successor. 

As  a  longtime  friend,  both  of  the 
former  President  and  of  his  family,  I  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  his  children  and 
his  bereaved  parents  my  heartfelt  sym- 
pathy in  this  dark  hour  of  national  sor- 
row. Mrs.  McClellan  joins  with  me  in 
paying  homage  to  the  greatness  of  our 
former  President  and  in  the  expression 
of  deepest  sadness  at  his  loss. 

At  this  moment  I  can  think  of  no  more 
fitting  words  of  tribute  than  those  of  the 
American  poet.  Edwin  Markham,  who 
said:  | 

He  held  his  placd-L 

Held  the  long  purpose  like  a  growing  tree — 

Held  on  through  blame  and  faltered  not  at 

praise. 
And  when  he  fell  In  whirlwind,  he  went  down 
As  when  a  lordly  cedar,  green  with  boughs. 
Goes  down  with  a  great  shout  upon  the  hills. 
And  leaves  a  lonesome  place  against  the  sky. 
"Lincoln,  the  Man  or  the  People." 
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Mr.    EASTLAND.    Mr.    President.    I 
join  my  colleagues  in  moui-ning  the  trag- 
ic death  of  our  late  President,  John  F 
Kennedy. 

No  single  event  in  my  lifetime  has  more 
profoundly  shaken  and  stunned  the  peo- 
ple of  this  country  and  the  world  than 
has  this  senseless  and  dastardly  assas- 
sination. People  everywhere  join  with 
the  wife  and  family  in  universally  shar- 
ing the  burden  of  grief  and  sorrow. 

For  those  of  us  who  have  so  long  known 
and  worked  with  Jack  Kennedy  there  is 
a  deeper  and  keener  sense  of  personal 
loss.  It  seems  that  only  yesterday  he 
was  sitting  here  with  us.  No  man  was 
ever  more  generally  liked  and  respected 
in  the  Halls  of  Congress  than  was  he. 
He  was  possessed   with   those   sterling 

traits  of  character  most  admired  by  all 

intelligence,   courage,   energy,   compas- 
sion, determination,  and  dedication. 

His  life  has  been  the  realization  of  the 
American  dream  in  its  noblest  and  high- 
est sense.  A  worthy  man  who  openly  as- 
pired to  achieve  the  highest  office  in  our 
Republic,  he  accomplished  the  dieam 
through  that  character  of  personal  drive, 
initiative,  and  industry  that  has  been  un- 
surpassed in  the  modem  history  of  this 
great  Nation. 

It  is  one  of  the  iionies  of  fate  that  the 
author  of  "Profiles  in  Courage"  should 
himself  end  as  a  shining  example  of  one 
who  gave  the  ultimate  to  his  own  coun- 
try—his life. 

Jack  Kennedy  was  the  rare  combina- 
tion of  both  a  scholar  and  a  man  of  ac- 
tion. The  style,  pristine  clarity,  and  force 
of  his  public  utterances  will  forever  form 
a  part  of  the  great  literature  of  this  cen- 
tury. President  Kennedy  was  one  of 
the  world's  leading  statesmen.  He  pos- 
sessed a  keen,  analytical  mind.  He  was 
honest  and  conscientious.  This,  cou- 
pled with  an  attractive  personality, 
made  him  an  outstanding  man  in  every 
sense  of  the  word. 

*Many  of  us  were  sometimes  in  disa- 
greement with  some  of  his  programs  and 


aims.  But  disagreements  did  not  blind 
us  to  the  fact  that  he  was  motivated  by 
Ideals  and  convictions  which  left  no 
doubt  in  his  mind  that  the  courses  of  ac- 
tion that  he  pursued  were  for  the  best 
interest  of  the  people.  Differences  of 
basic  public  issues  are  fundamental  in 
the  warp  and  woof  of  a  democratic  form 
of  government,  and  without  them  the 
Republic  itself  cannot  long  survive. 

Death  under  any  circumstances  is  a 
saddening  human  experience.  But  when 
a  young  man  is  struck  down  by  violence 
in  the  prime  of  life  it  becomes  doubly 
poignant,  and  when  that  young  man 
holds  the  highest  office  in  the  world's 
most  powerful  country  it  constitutes  a 
national  and  worldwide  catastrophe  of 
the  greatest  magnitude.  The  events  that 
have  transpired  since  the  fatal  moment 
on  Friday  afternoon,  November  22,  have 
again  demonstrated  the  awesome  maj- 
esty and  dignity  involved  in  maintain- 
ing the  continuity  of  government  in  these 
United  States.  The  beloved  wife  of  the 
deceased  President  played  a  brave  and 
courageous  role  in  this  solemn  and  heart- 
rending drama. 

If  good  is  to  come  out  of  such  great 
evil,  it  is  incumbent  upon  all  of  us  to  re- 
dedicate  ourselves  to  the  immortal  prin- 
ciples of  liberty,  justice,  and  freedom 
upon  which  this  Republic  was  founded. 

Again,  on  behalf  of  myself  and  all  the 
people  of  the  State  of  Mississippi.  I  ex- 
tend to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  all  of  the 
family  the  deepest  and  most  sincere  sym- 
pathy in  this  time  of  sorrow. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr  President 
the  date  of  November  22.  1963.  on  our 
calendar  has  been  circled  in  black  for- 
ever by  the  pencil  of  fate. 

We  will  never  forget  that  on  that  day 
our  courageous  President,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, gave  his  life  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  family, 
to  his  friends,  to  his  fellow  Americans, 
and  to  his  brothers  of  the  world. 

To  all,  I  can  say  I  am  convinced  that 
his  death  was  not  In  vain. 

I  doubt  that  any  member  of  the  Sen- 
ate has  seen  evidence  of  any  single  act 
of  providence  that  has  had  such  a  pro- 
found effect  on  Americans  as  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy. 

War  in  all  its  terrible  ugliness  many 
times  has  struck  us  with  concern  for  our 
lives  and  property. 

Depression  has  struck  us  with  fear  for 
our  economic  future. 

Disease  has  siruck  us  with  apprehen- 
sion for  those  we  cherish. 

John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination  has 
struck  us  with  interest  in  an  ailing 
American  spirit. 

The  reflection  on  what  happened  in 
Dallas,  Tex.,  has  been  healing. 

Let  us  hope  the  cure  will  be  perma- 
nent, for  the  cost  of  the  treatment  was  so 
high  that  we  must  never  pay  it  again. 

I  did  not  have  the  opportunity  to  serve 
with  John  F.  Kennedy  in  the  House  of 
Representatives  or  in  this  body,  as  many 
of  my  colleagues  did. 

I  did  have  the  honor  of  seconding  his 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  I 
value  that  act. 

I  marveled  at  his  grace,  his  dignity 
his  wit. 


I  trusted  his  words. 
His  deeds  projected  the  devotion  of 
a  man  endowed  with  rare  understand- 
ing—of himself,  of  his  family,  of  his 
Nation,  of  his  world,  which  is  a  better 
place  because  of  him. 

The  silence  his  passing  leaves  is  more 
deafening  than  all  the  applause  his  pres- 
ence brought. 

I  saw  a  letter  printed  in  one  of  our 
Oklahoma  newspapers.     A  woman  told 
of  moving  to  Oklahoma  from  another 
State.    Her  5 -year-old  son  came  to  her 
and  asked,  "Is  President  Kennedy  Presi- 
dent of  Oklahoma,  too?" 
"Oh,  yes,"  the  mother  replied. 
"Good,"  sighed  the  boy.    "I  would  miss 
President  Kennedy." 
Indeed,  I  miss  him,  too. 
Mr.  JOHNSTON.    Mr.  President,  it  is 
a  sad  occasion  for  anyone  when  he  rises 
to  eulogize  a  departed  friend,  but  when 
it  deals  with  one  so  young  and  one  with 
so  much  unfinished  in  their  Ufe  such 
as  our  late  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
then  the  occasion  takes  on  a  sadness  of 
double  proportions. 

I  doubt  if  any  leader  in  our  Nation's 
history  had  begun  so  much  and  en- 
visioned such  greatness  for  his  NaUon 
and  was  then  abruptly  departed  from 
the  Nation's  life.  In  one  fleeting  second 
an  irresponsible  maniac  murdered  John 
F.  Kennedy  and  robbed  our  Nation  of 
its  youngest  President  in  history.  How- 
ever terrible  as  this  tragedy  has  been 
for  our  Nation  as  a  whole,  no  grief  could 
possibly  surpass  that  of  his  widow,  his 
mother,  and  father,  and  that  of  his  two 
children;  for  John  F.  Kennedy  was  not 
only  a  brilliant  young  man  and  an  ex- 
tremely efficient  President,  but  he  was 
also  a  husband,  a  son,  and  a  father  who 
exemplified  the  family  unit. 

He  managed  to  accomplish  all  of  his 
official  acts  and  duties  and  still  be  hus- 
band, father,  and  son  in  a  tender  and 
homey  sort  of  way.  He  was  a  great 
example  setter  and  many  Americans 
patterned  some  part  of  their  life  after 
the  examples  set  by  our  late  President 
and  sometimes  the  members  of  his 
family. 

His  call  for  physical  fitness  probably 
affected  in  a  real,  personal  way  more 
American  lives  than  anjrthing.  His  ex- 
amples of  showing  interest  in  music, 
writing,  reading,  painting,  and  other  arts 
kindled  little  fires  of  the  finer  things  of 
life  in  the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  of 
his  countrymen.  He  and  his  lovely  wife 
taught  many  Americans  the  art  of  ap- 
preciation and  in  a  sense  created  the 
atmosphere  for  a  renaissance  of  the  arts. 
These  things  represented  one  side  of  the 
man  who  the  American  press  had  nick- 
named In  a  professional  manner  as 
•JJ'.K." 

Somehow,  though,  it  seems  most  un- 
fitting to  apply  an  initial  or  a  nickname 
to  the  late  President  any  more  as  we 
look  at  him  with  hind^ht.  It  seems 
rather  clumsy  or  misfitting  to  say  in  a 
news  story  now  that  "JJ'.K."  visited  the 
Art  GteUery  to  see  Leonardo  da  Vinci's 
Mona  Lisa,  or  that  "Mrs.  J  J'.K."  listened 
last  night  to  Pablo  Casals.  Certainly 
the  millions  of  Americans  who  have 
visited  the  White  House  and  seen  the 
priceless  treasures  collected  by  President 
Kennedy  and  his  widow  realiie  that  this 
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was  no  ordinary  President  or  an  ordinary 
couple  whom  they  had  elected  to  lead 
this  Nation  and  Indeed  the  free  world. 
He  was  "Mr.  President"  In  the  greatest 
tradition. 

These  fine  things  which  the  late  Presi- 
dent appreciated  so  much  and  which  he 
wanted  his  compatriots  to  appreciate 
was  but  a  reflection  of  one  part  of  this 
imlque  man.  He  was  a  courageous  man ; 
he  fought  without  fear  of  consequences 
for  what  he  felt  was  right.  He  was 
wise  enough  to  temper  courage  with 
restraint,  as  was  exemplified  in  his  ac- 
tions and  leadership  diu-ing  the  Cuban 
crises.  A  wrong  move  could  have  set 
off  a  nuclear  holocaust  for  the  world  or 
could  have  lost  our  Nation's  position  in 
world  leadership. 

In  domestic  affairs  this  courage  was 
shown  in  his  stand  for  legislative  mat- 
ters in  which  he  believed,  such  as  med- 
ical care  for  the  aged  and  civil  rights. 
Personally.  I  agreed  with  him  on  the 
medicare  issue,  as  in  many  issues,  and 
I  disagreed  with  him  on  civil  rights. 
However,  never  did  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion with  anyone  ever  deter  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy from  seeking  his  goal  or  from 
respecting  the  opposing  view  which  con- 
fronted him.  He  was  a  politician  in  the 
finest  sense  of  the  word  and  maintained 
his  principles  and  Integrity  throughout 
all  of  his  dealings. 

It  Is  terrible  to  realize  that  this  man 
is  no  longer  with  us  simply  because  some 
misguided  individual  took  it  upon  him- 
self to  eliminate  him  from  society. 

Our  official  30-day  period  of  mourning 
for  President  Kennedy  ends  on  Decem- 
ber 22,  but  I  do  not  believe  the  American 
people  and  the  American  Republic  will 
ever  cease  to  mourn  his  passing  or  fail 
to  remember  his  charm,  his  wit,  his  tre- 
mendous ability  to  converse  Intelligently 
on  practically  any  subject,  and  the  great 
sense  of  responsibility  which  he  drove 
home  to  all  of  us. 

If  we  In  oar  own  lives  and  In  our  own 
efforts  try  to  carry  on  these  things,  not 
the  political  or  social  efforts  on  which 
all  of  us  may  never  completely  agree, 
but  the  basic  principles  by  which  he 
lived,  then  we  will  do  much  to  carry  into 
the  future  these  eternal  fiames  for  our 
Nati(Hi. 

Mrs.  Johnston  joins  me  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  children,  and  others 
of  the  Immediate  family  our  heartfelt 
sympathy  on  their  great  loss. 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President,  all 
of  us  are  trying  to  find  ways  to  express 
our  devotion  and  admiration  for  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  I  turn  to  a  wonder- 
ful sermon  given  by  my  own  minister 
at  the  First  Unitarian  Church  of  Wash- 
ington almost  20  years  ago. 

The  late  A.  Powell  Davies  would  have 
found  John  P.  Kennedy  an  exemplary 
President  for  himself  personally  and  for 
the  ideals  he  expressed.  As  my  tribute 
to  our  late  President  I  would  like  to  quote 
from  that  sermon  entitled  "Christmas 
Always  Begins  at  Midnight": 

CHUSTMAa  Alwats  Bbgims  at  Midnigut 
(By  A.  Powell  Davies) 

UCBT  IK  THX  DAKKZST  HOUS 

It  Is  IntereeUng  to  noUce  that  In  legend 
upon  legend,  and  %Usrj  after  story.  Chrtstmaa 
always   begins,  not  wltli  dayteeak  and  the 


coming  of  the  morning — but  at  midnight. 
It  was  at  midnight  that  the  primitive  ob- 
servances began — or  as  near  it  as  their  reck- 
oning could  bring  them.  It  was  in  the  dark- 
est hour  of  the  night — not  in  the  glow  of 
morning — that  the  shepherds  of  the  legend 
heard  the  angels  sing.  And  of  course,  the 
three  wise  men  were  guided,  not  by  the  sun. 
but  by  a  star. 

It  kindles  a  light,  and  no  matter  how  little 
a  light  It  Is,  the  darkness  cannot  put  It  out. 
It  says,  "Be  not  afraid,  the  good  and  th»  true 
are  stronger  than  anything  that  stands 
against  them,  and  sooner  or  later,  will  pre- 
vail." If  you  doubt  It,  look  backward  and 
trace  the  path  by  which  we  have  come;  and 
look  around  you:  In  spite  of  everything,  we 
are  still  on  our  way.  The  darkness  Is  vast, 
truly,  but  across  It  there  Is  a  path  of  light — 
a  ftath  of  moving  light. 

It  tells  a  story — a  thousand  stories  gath- 
ered up  now  Into  the  Christmas  story.  Of 
an  empire  that  was  disdainful  and  arrogant. 
Of  the  privileged  and  mighty  who  had  sold 
their  souls  for  the  tinsel  of  a  moment's 
pomp.  Of  priests  and  temples  where  God 
was  a  commodity  and  truth  a  Joke  grown 
sUle.  They  did  not  see  that  the  very  ground 
beneath  their  feet  was  slipping;  so  much  of 
it  was  moving,  and  so  fast.  It  was  like  the 
turning  of  the  earth — unnoticed.  They  saw 
only  what  they  looked  for;  things  they  could 
measure  In  the  scales  of  power,  and  with  the 
reckoning  of  gain  and  loss. 

But  there  was  something  that  htimbler 
people  could  have  told  them;  both  of  the  old 
that  was  dying,  and  of  the  new  that  was 
newly  born.  For  something  had  sung  It  at 
midnight.  Something  had  shone  in  the 
darkest  hour.  A  dream  had  been  told  and 
the  hearts  of  men  were  kindling.  Gentle- 
ness and  brotherhood  were  waiting  for  the 
morning,  and  already  In  the  nighttime  were 
up  on  their  way. 

HOPE  IS  rrxRKAi, 
Brotherhood — we  betray  It,  but  we  cannot 
forsake  It.  Love — we  disown  It,  but  we  can- 
not renounce  It.  And  the  dream?— even  in 
tlie  hour  of  treason.  It  reclaims  us.  For 
we  know  that  sometime  there  shall  be  a 
world  In  which  man's  Inhumanity  to  man  Is 
ended.  A  world  of  gladness  from  which  all 
cruelty  is  gone.  In  which  the  Joy  of  each  Is 
the  Joy  of  everyone,  the  sorrow  of  each  the 
sorrow  of  all.  There  shall  be  such  a  world 
because  there  is  a  song  that  sings  it  at  mid- 
night, and  because  in  the  darkest  hour,  there 
comes  a  light  to  those  who  sit  In  the  dark- 
ness, and  new  hope  to  those  who,  In  the 
wilderness,  must  walk  beneath  the  shadow 
of  death. 

Mr.  CLARK.  Mr.  President,  the  world 
has  suddenly  lost  America's  leader:  a 
man  of  youth  and  vitality  and  strength; 
of  a  happy  mixture  of  idealism  and  prac- 
ticality; of  charm,  of  wit,  of  intelligence; 
a  friendly  man  committed  to  the  causes 
of  peace,  of  freedom,  of  equal  opportu- 
nity for  all. 

In  his  inaugural  address,  nearly  3  years 
ago,  President  Kennedy  said: 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  tliat  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americans — bom  In  this  century,  tempered 
by  war,  disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace, 
proud  of  our  ancient  heritage,  and  unwill- 
ing to  witness  or  permit  the  slow  undoing 
of  those  human  rights  to  which  this  Nation 
has  always  been  committed,  and  to  which 
we  are  committed  today  at  home  and  around 
the  world. 

No  madman's  bullet  can  be  permitted 
to  stop  this  memorable  march  of  Amer- 
ica as  a  part  of  the  human  race  toward 
peace  and  freedom,  compassion  and  Jus- 
tice under  the  law. 


The  brotherhood  of  man,  and  the  fa- 
therhood of  God,  call  upon  us  to  reach 
out  loving  hands  across  all  barriers  of 
race,  religion,  color,  bigotry,  and  bellig- 
erence to  all  who  feel  as  he  did. 

Let  us  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  keep  our  hands  outstretched. 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  since  that 
fateful  hour  on  November  22  last,  cer- 
tainly the  United  States,  if  not  the  world 
in  general,  has  witnessed  and  partici- 
pated In  the  greatest  and  deepest  out- 
pouring from  human  souls  in  modern 
history.  The  tragic  and  untimely  death 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  touched  the 
heartstrings  of  Americans  everywhere — 
men  and  women,  young  and  old.  rich 
and  poor,  the  mighty  and  the  humble, 
more  than  any  other  event  which  those 
of  us  here  today  can  recollect.  It  is  not 
my  purpose  today  to  attempt  to  add  to 
the  wonderful  words,  the  beautiful  pas- 
sages, and  the  sincere  pronouncements 
about  this  great  humanitarian.  How- 
ever, the  actual  realization  of  what  has 
come  to  pass  is  now  fully  upon  this  coun- 
try and  the  world. 

The  expressions  of  grief  and  a  great 
awareness  that  President  Kennedy  stood 
for,  and  fought  for.  the  things  which 
make  our  lives  more  worthwhile  came 
from  my  State  of  Nevada,  Just  as  they 
did  from  elsewhere  throughout  this 
country.  Illustrative  of  this  fact  Is  an 
expression  in  a  Nevada  high  school  news- 
paper which  I  believe  speaks  eloquently 
for  the  men,  women,  and  children  of  my 
State.  I  wish  to  add  to  this  memorial 
record  today  the  sincere  expression  of 
Principal  Grant  M.  Bowler,  of  the  Moapa 
Valley  High  School.  In  Overton,  Nev.  I 
believe  Mr.  Bowler's  words,  contained  In 
the  November  27  special  Issue  of  his 
school's  newspaper  points  up  excellently 
the  feeling  of  those  at  the  grassroots 
of  America,  those  who  make  up  the 
strength  and  the  sinew  and  the  great 
body  pontic  of  the  United  States.  I  shall 
not  take  time  to  read  this  memorial,  but 
I  ask  that  It  be  Included  In  the  Record 
following  my  remarks,  together  with  a 
eulogy,  in  the  same  publication,  written 
by  Mr.  J.  G.  Earl,  of  the  Moapa  Valley 
High  School.  I  commend  both  of  these 
expressions. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  these  ex- 
pressions were  sent  to  me  in  a  most  sin- 
cere letter  by  Vice  Principal  Charles  K. 
Pulsipher,  of  the  Moapa  Valley  Schools; 
and  I  ask  that  an  excerpt  from  his  letter, 
again  showing  the  depth  to  which  this 
great  sorrow  was  felt,  be  included  In  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  2.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  this  farm- 
ing community,  nestled  close  to  the  coun- 
try's greatest  manmade  lake  behind 
Hoover  Dam,  Is  far  in  miles  from  the 
Territory  of  Guam,  this  country's  far- 
thermost territory  in  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
However,  the  anguish  was  also  felt  In  this 
Island  by  other  Americans.  There.  Gov. 
Manuel  P.  L.  Guerrero.  Ltnmedlately  af- 
ter news  of  the  President's  assassination 
reached  that  island.  Issued  a  proclama- 
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tlon,  together  with  a  statement  mourn- 
ing the  passing  of  President  Kennedy. 
I  ask  that  this  proclamation  and  Gover- 
nor Guerrero's  statement  be  Included  In 
the  Record  as  a  part  of  these  remarks 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  It  is  so  ordered. 
tSee  exhibit  3.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  at  Solemn 
Pontifirii  Reqtuiem  Mass  at  the  Dulce 
Nombre  de  Maria  Cathedral,  in  Agana, 
Guam,  a  most  moving  eulogy  was  offered 
by  Chaplain  Joseph  P.  Trodd.  U.S.  Navy 
I  ask  that  it  be  printed  in  full  in  the 
Record,  as  a  part  of  my  remarks 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection.  It  is  so  ordered 
(See  exhibit  4.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President.  I  request 
that  several  particularly  fitting  tributes 
paid  to  President  Kennedy  by  editorial 
writers  in  the  State  of  Nevada  also  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
(SeeexhiWtS.) 

Mr.  BIBLE.  Mr.  President,  in  the 
tragic  death  of  John  Kennedy,  the  Sen- 
ate— in  fact,  each  and  every  one  of  us 

lost  one  of  our   own.    I   believe   each 
Member  of  the  Senate  has  felt  this  grief 
deeply,  not  only  because  he  was  our  col- 
league, but  also  l)ecause  he  went  from 
this  Chamber  to  the  highest  calling  in 
the  Government  of  this  land.    We  each 
felt,  irrespective  of  our  political  beliefs 
a  certain  prideful  warmth  in  his  accom- 
plishments and  a  certain  inward  grief 
in  his  defeats.     Mr.   President,   it   was 
my  good  fortune,  when  I  first  came  to 
the  Senate,  to  strike   up  a  friendship 
with  the  then  Senator  Kennedy.    Our 
desks  were  close  together  in  the  back 
row  in  this  Chamber.     We  saw  his  suf- 
fering, some  years  ago,  that  kept  him 
from  this  Chamber,  because  of  recurrent 
complications  from  injuries  he  sustained 
while  fighting  for  this  country  in  the 
South  Pacific  waters  during  World  War 
n.    We  marveled  at  the  energetic  cam- 
paign he  waged  across  this  land  for  the 
nomination  for  the  Presidency,  and  the 
great  vigor  he  displayed  in  winning  the 
office  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
It  was  my  pleasure  to  have  a  close, 
personal,  and  warm  friendship  with  Johii 
Kennedy,  and  I  believe  that  I  am  better 
for  it.     The  world  has  lost  one  of  its 
greatest    leaders,    humanity    a    noble 
champion,    and    the    United    States   of 
America  a  fearless,  courageous  President 
whose  name  will  be  enshrined  forever 
in  immortality. 

Mr.  President,  the  world  is  a  better 
place  for  men  everywhere  because  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  great  human 
understanding  and  his  dauntless  cour- 
age to  seek  for  humanity  more  of  God's 
great  benefits. 

BxHiBrr  1 

(Prom  the  Lakeside  Zephyr,   Moapa  Valley 

High  School,  Overton,  Nev.,  Nov.  27,  1963) 

(By  Mr.  Grant  M.  Bowler,  (>rlnclpal) 
Monday.  America  burled  the  35th  President 
of  these  United  SUtes.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. His  body  now  lies  entombed  In  the 
cemetery  at  Arlington,  Va..  the  final  resting 
Place  of  many  of  America's  sung  and  unsung 
military  heroes. 

Though  his  earthly  remains  return  to  the 
soil  from  Which  It  came,  his  thoughts,  his 
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Ideals,  the  things  he  stood  for,  will  stare  all 
Americans  In  the  face  for  generations  to 
come. 

Paraphrasing  the  words  of  the  immortal 
Abraham  Lincoln.  "Though  the  world  will 
little  remember  what  is  being  said  here,  the 
world  can  never  forget  what  he  attempted 
to  do  here." 

Despised  by  some,  loved  by  many,  and  re- 
spected by  all,  John  F.  Kennedy,  the  youngest 
President  of  the  34  who  preceded  him,  went 
to  his  untimely  death,  not  knowing  to  what 
extent  he  had  engraved  his  name  In  the 
annals  of  American  history. 

Never  In  history  has  one  man  been  so 
dedicated  to  the  universal  freedom  and  In- 
dividual rights  of  aU  mankind,  regardless  of 
race,  economics,  or  rellgloxis  preference. 

Never  In  history  has  one  man  been  so  fear- 
less In  his  belief  that  all  men  should  live  In 
freedom  and  enjoy  the  fruits  of  freedom 

When  the  bullets  last  Friday,  stopped  the 
heartbeat  of  this  dynamic  and  vigorous  lead- 
er. It  quickened  the  pulse  of  all  Americans 
and  many  millions  throughout  the  world.  It 
m  a  way  made  us  hang  our  head  In  shame 
that  something  like  this  could  happen  here 
in  our  democratic  society. 

This  dastardly  act  of  assassination  has 
brought  reality  Into  our  living  rooms 
Through  the  medltmri  of  television  and  radio 
the  entire  world  participated  with  the  first 
family  In  Its  mourning  the  loss  of  a  husband 
a  father,  and  a  President. 

Those  of  our  student  body  and  faculty 
that  saw  him.  In  his  recent  trip  to  Las  Vegas 
wlU  never  forget  him.  On  that  day  he  de- 
livered an  address.  To  all  that  heard.  It  en- 
shrined him  as  a  truly  great  and  humble 
American. 

Now  he  Is  gone,  he  belongs  to  the  ages,  his 
works  are  now  hUtory.  As  we  look  up  to 
observe  the  flag  at  half-mast  for  the  next  30 
days,  let  us  rededlcate  our  lives  to  the  build- 
ing of  the  America  we  all  want  and  need. 

As  we  bow  our  heads  in  respect  at  his  pass- 
ing let  us  pray  for  ourselves  and  our  leaders 
that  we  together,  may  maintain  the  magnifi- 
cence of  this  great  land  of  America,  a  land 
which  aU  Americans  feel  is  a  land  choice 
above  all  other  lands. 
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Presidknt  Kennedy  Uacro  Tooth  To  Stbtvi 

rOK    EZCXXXKNCK 

(By  J.  G.  Earl) 
At  this  time  of  national  mourning,  let  us 
look  back  briefly  at  the  other  U.S.  Presidents 
who  were  assassinated.  First,  Abraham 
Lincoln  was  shot  in  1866  whUe  attending  the 
theater.  Sixteen  years  later,  James  A.  Gar- 
field was  shot  whUe  entering  a  train  station 
^cJ^'^^?^^  Twenty  years  after  that.  In 
1901,  President  William  McKinley  was  shot 
in  Buffalo  while  greeting  citizens  at  the 
Pan-American  ExposlUon.  Now,  62  years 
late-,  and  less  than  a  week  after  his  murder 
the  name  of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy stUl  does  not  seem  to  fit  Into  thU  list 
of  martyrs. 

io?o"'^*^*  ™y  "^y  ^  Europe  from  1056  until 
1958,  I  met  citizens  from  ahnost  every  coun- 
try of  the  world.  Starting  with  the  unsuc- 
cessful Hungarian  revolution  in  1956  I  saw 
our  friends  in  foreign  countries  gr^ually 
lose  respect  and  admiration  for  America 
During  the  34  months  while  John  F  Ken- 
nedy was  our  President,  we  must  all  agree 
regardless  of  political  afBliaUon,  that  the 
prestige  and  respect  of  the  United  SUtes 
in  foreign  countries  again  started  on  an  uo- 
swlng.  ^ 

President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy  brought  great 
Intellect,  culture,  and  formal  education  into 
the  White  House.  Before  attending  and 
graduating  from  Harvard  University,  the  late 
President  attended  the  London  School  of 
Economics  for  1  year.  This  formal  study  in 
economics  was  supplemented  by  experience 
In  the  VB.  Congress  In  later  years.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  elected  to  the  House  In 
1946.   directly  following   the   Second   World 


War  He  served  In  the  House  and  Senate 
for  14  years  before  his  election  to  the  world's 
most  powerful  office.  He  then  made  It  clear 
to  the  American  people  that  our  economic 
system  needed  some  drastic  changes  to  keep 
U  up  to  date  with  our  modern  way  of  life 
T.iT*"  "n<*oubtedly  associate  the  initials 
^•'•^-  ^*^  certain  economic  changes  of  the 
future,  as  cur  parents  associated  the  Initials 
FX>J».  With  great  changes  In  this  field  in 
the  i>a8t. 

During  the  past  3  years.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  not  without  opponents,  but  no 
one  disagrees  that  he  was  an  educated  in- 
telligent, and  aggressive  leader.  What  he 
recommended  for  America's  young  people 
was  not  opposed  either.  First,  in  Las  Vegas 
recently  he  admonished  the  youth  of  our 
country  to  continue  In  school  and  advance 
educationally  as  far  as  possible,  in  order  to 
be  of  greater  benefit  to  our  country  This 
does  not  mean  Just  to  remain  in  school  and 
go  through  the  motions  of  being  a  student 
but  implies  a  striving  for  exceUence  and 
scholarship.  Secondly,  may  we  long  remem- 
ber President  Kennedy's  pleas  to  fight  com- 
munism, at  home  and  abroad.  StudenU,  it 
is  important  that  you  do  not  become  one  of 
the  growing  group  we  call  school  dropouU, 
but  equally  as  Important  that  you  apply  all 
of  your  abilities  in  preparing  for  yotir  fu- 
ture— as  your  future  is  America's  future  as 
well. 

EXHIBTT  2 

OvEiTON.  Nev.. 

Sovemher  26, 1963. 
Hon.  Alan  Bible, 
U.S.  Senator  of  Nevada, 
U.S.  Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deak  Senator  Bible:  Today  our  students 
of  the  Moapa  Valley  High  School  published 
a  paper  as  a  dedication  to  the  memory  of 
President    John    F.    Kennedy.      It    occurred 
to  me  that  you  might  be  interested  in  know- 
ing of  the  great  respect  our  students  have  for 
this  outstanding  President.    We  mourn  with 
you  at  his  death  and  although  we  did  not 
know  him  as  you  did  we  feel  that  we  share 
your  sorrow  because  of   the  closeness  that 
television  has  brought  him  Into  our  lives 
This    closeness    is    expressed    very    well    by 
faculty   and   students   as   you   can   read   In 
special  paper.    Especially  appropriate  are  the 
remarks  by  Mr.  Grant  Bowler,  our  principal 
who  read  these  same  remarks  to  the  students 
Tueday  in  a  devotional  program. 
Sincerely. 

Charles  K.  Pclsiphes. 

Vice  Principal, 
Moapa  Valley  Schools. 

BxRiBrr   3 
Government  or  Guam, 
OTOCE  or  THE  GovxaNOR. 

Agana,  Gtiam. 
Proclamation  No.  63-2&— The  Death  or 
President  John  F.  Kennedy 
Whereas  the  Nation  and  the  entire  free 
world  has  suffered  the  loss  of  a  great  and 
unselfish  leader  in  the  untimely  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy: 

Now.  therefore.  I.  Manuel  F.  L.  Guerrero 
Governor  of  Guam,  by  authority  vested  in 
me  by  the  Organic  Act  of  Guam,  do  hereby 
proclaim  a  period  of  mourning  in  the  terri- 
tory of  Guam,  such  to  last  unUl  sundown 
December  22,  1963,  and  I  ask  that  aU  flags' 
on  public  and  private  buUdings  be  flownat 
half  mast  during  that  period  and  I  call  upon 
all  residents  of  the  territory  to  pause  in  their 
dally  endeavors  to  pay  silent  tribute  to  a 
great  leader  who  died,  as  he  Uved,  that  our 
country  may  live  upi  to  its  democraUc  princi- 
ples of  equality,  opportunity  and  freedom- 
and  I  urge  all  residents  to  reflect  upon  the 
tremendous    contributions   made    by    Presi- 
dent Kennedy  during  his  short  and  useful 
life  and  to  gain  from  that  reflection  renewed 
determination  to  work  for  and  defend  the 
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tradition*  hj  which  he  lived;  and  I  urge  all 
resident*  of  the  territory  to  go  to  the  church 
ot  their  choosing  and  thank  Almighty  Ood  for 
having  bleeaed  the  world  with  such  a  person 
and  pray  to  Ahnlghtj  Qod  for  guidance  for 
President  Johnson  and  all  other  officials  of 
our  Nation  during  the  critical  days  ahead. 

In  witness  whereof.  I  have  hereunto  set 
my  hand  and  caused  the  great  seal  of  Guam 
to  be  aOzed  In  the  city  of  Agana,  this  aSd 
day  of  November  In  the  year  of  our  Lord 
nineteen  hundred  and  sixty- three. 

Mamxtel  r.  L.  OumaxRO, 

Governor  of  Guam. 

Countersigned : 

DXNTKB  DlCKXaSOK, 

Secretary  of  Guam. 

OovxKNoa's  Statuunt 

A  heartbreaking  tragedy  has  befallen  our 
land.    We  have  lost  a  great  leader. 

This  loss  extends  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  our  Nation  and  la  shared  by  every  person 
who   loves   freedom   throughout   the   world. 

The  leadership  of  President  Kennedy  and 
his  human  warmth  were  unsurpassed. 

The  people  of  Guam  have  loet  a  true 
friend  who.  despite  the  pressures  and  bur- 
dens or  his  position,  took  a  personal  and 
acUve  Interest  in  the  welfare  of  this  terri- 
tory at  all  times. 

No  human  effort  can  erase  this  disaster; 
no  hand  can  undo  this  wrong. 

To  all  of  \is  there  Is  left  only  one  course 
and  that  Is  to  redouble  our  efforts  under  the 
leadership  of  our  new  President  to  further 
the  causes  of  our  Nation  and  our  people  In 
the  manner  typined  by  the  life  of  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

BXHIBXT    4 

Xxn/xsT  ro«  Pkxsxsznt  John  P.  Kxnnkdt. 
NovzKBXB  25,  1063.  Caxuxdmal,  Agana,  Dz- 
uvxaxD  BT  Joseph  P.  Tkooo,  Chaplain,  U.S. 

IfAVT 

In  the  name  of  the  Father,  and  of  the  Son, 
and  of  the  Holy  Ghost.    Amen. 

"There  was  a  man,  one  sent  from  Ood, 
Whose  name  was  J<^in." 

"A  bad  man  killed  my  daddy." 

This  plalnUve  cry  of  a  3-year-old  echoes 
hollowly  through  the  White  House  halls. 
The  world  listens  and  grieves.  The  Nation 
is  shocked  and  bewildered.  A  widow  numb 
and  luibelleving. 

For  John  Fltagerald  Kennedy.  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  was  murdered  last 
Friday  aiftemoon  in  Dallas.  Tex.  We  heard 
this  stark  statement  uncomprehendingly, 
asked  why  this  senseless  crime  and  then 
paused  to  assay  our  loss  and  perhaps  shed 
a  tear. 

Who  was  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy?  A 
rich  young  man  who  might  have  wasted  his 
substance?  A  Harvard  undergraduate  who 
might  have  become  a  playboy  of  our  Western 
World?  No,  he  became  neither.  He  was  In- 
stead a  naval  officer  privileged  to  wear  the 
Silver  Star,  an  astute  politician,  a  more  than 
competent  author,  an  able  statesman,  and 
humanitarian.  His  intellect  was  keen.  His 
repartee  incisive  and  at  times  uproarious 
with  his  crackling  Irish  wit. 

Yet  our  Nation  has  produced  many  rich 
young  men.  many  college  graduates,  many 
decorated  officers.  Why  did  the  mantle  of 
greatness  descend  upon  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy? Twenty  years  ago  in  the  same  motor 
torpedo  boat  squadrons  in  which  he  served 
were  Larry  Green,  Larry  Kelly.  Paul  Lillls, 
Bemle  Crlmmlns,  Al  and  George  Vander- 
btlt.  Surely  these  were  men  as  competent 
and  as  dedicated  as  he.  Why  then  did  the 
finger  of  Ood  single  out  John  Kennedy? 

We  feel  this. 

That  within  him  there  smoldered  a  burn- 
ing compassion  for  his  fellow  man,  a  fiery 
conviction  that  true  peace  in  the  world  de- 
pends upon  the  peace  of  Christ  in  the  heart. 
Thla  compassion,  this  conviction  became  his 
mission.    He  toiled  Incessantly  to  teach  that 
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all  men  are  created  equal  and  that  each,  ir- 
respective of  the  colcnr  of  his  skin  is  an  Indi- 
vidual with  a  soul  precious  In  the  eyM  of 
Qod.  His  fldeUty  to  his  faith,  his  dedication 
to  his  country,  his  serTlce  to  all  marked  hitr^ 
plainly  as  a  doer  of  the  word  aa  well  as  a 
believer. 

To  a  Winston  Churchill  Is  It  given  to  Uve 
in  greatness.  To  a  martyr  to  die  in  great- 
ness. A  select  few  both  Uve  and  die  mag- 
nificently. Such  was  Abraham  Uncoln. 
And  such,  we  believe,  was  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

For  when  the  annals  of  time  are  weighed, 
history  wtU  agree,  that  in  the  manner  oC  his 
dying,  unwltUngly  he  Uught  his  greatest 
lesson.  Here  was  a  man.  in  the  fullness  of 
his  strength:  perhaps  the  most  powerful 
single  Individual  on  earth— whose  whim  or 
nod  could  make  a  statesman  or  break  a  gen- 
eral who  by  pressing  one  button,  could  bring 
death  and  destruction  to  most  of  the  civi- 
lized world. 

And  yet.  last  Friday  afternoon,  as  he  rode 
down  a  sun-drenched  Dallas  street  accepUng 
the  plaudiu  of  thousands  at  the  summit  of 
his  career,  a  finger  was  bent  and  a  shot 
sounded. 

Honor,  dignity,  and  power  faded.  And  in 
a  matter  of  minutes  a  soul,  naked  and  alone, 
stood  before  Its  maker. 
And  what  of  the  lesson? 
A  poet  would  say  "All  that  beauty,  all  that 
wealth  ere  gave,  await  alike  the  inevitable 
hour.  The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the 
grave."  But  the  Christian  mlndfxil  of  eter- 
nity asks  "What  doth  it  profit  a  man  if  he 
gain  the  whole  world  and  suffer  the  loss  of 
his  inunortal  soul." 

Our  prayer  today  Is  this:  May  you.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  hear  from  the  lips  of 
your  Savior.  "Well  done  thou  good  and  faith- 
ful servant.  Enter  Into  the  reward  which 
has  been  prepared  for  you  for  all  eternity." 
And  then  may  you  see  a  tiny  flg\ire  disen- 
gage itself  from  the  cK»lr  of  angels  and 
saints  and  feel  Its  baby  fingers  grasp  your 
hand  and  lead  you  to  the  throne  of  the 
Almighty  and  hear  your  son,  Patrick  Bouvler 
Kennedy  say,  "This  is  my  beloved  father  in 
whom  I  am  well  pleased.  For  here  was  In- 
deed, a  profile  in  courage." 

ExHiBTr  5 

[From  the  Hawthorne   (Nev.)   Independent- 
Hews] 

A  nation  grieves;  a  world  mourns. 

Millions  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  since  that  dark  moment  on  Friday 
morning  when  the  President  of  the  United 
States  became  the  victim  of  an  assassin's 
bullet.  Yet,  as  so  many  already  have  said 
and  written,  words  seem  so  empty  at  a  time 
like  this.  And  Just  as  "empty"  is  used  tn 
reference  to  Inadequate  words,  so  does  it 
aptly  describe  the  physical  and  mental  feel- 
ing of  millions  of  peace-loving  citizens  in  all 
parts  of  the  world. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  already  has  been 
eulogized  throughout  the  world  as  an  ex- 
ceptional man  who  gave  his  life  In  the  serv- 
ice of  his  coxmtry.  and  also  in  the  effort  to 
lead  all  nations  to  a  more  peacefiil  existence. 

Just  as  nations  which  differ  with  ours  In 
philosophy  gave  recognition  to  the  sincerity 
of  the  man,  so  have  those  citizens  within  our 
country  who  differed  with  President  Ken- 
nedy's political  philosophy  and  parts  of  his 
governmental  program.  That  he  was  a  great 
man  In  life,  few  will  dispute;  that  his  great- 
ness was  even  more  fully  revealed  in  death, 
none  will  deny. 

As  Chief  Executive  of  ovir  great  Nation 
President  Kennedy  was  a  symbol  of  leader- 
ship for  freedom-loving  nations  In  all  parts 
of  the  world.  That  he  should  be  taken  ao 
swiftly,  so  unjustly.  In  the  prime  of  life, 
added  to  the  sorrow  of  his  untimely  death. 
but  even  more,  that  he  was  struck  down  in 
his  homeland  by  a  cowardly  sniper  brought 


■hame  as  well  as  sorrow  to  the  Nation  he 
loved  and  served. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  recapitulate 
the  good  deeds  that  are  to  hla  credit.  The 
world  Is  well  aware  of  that  creditable  record; 
has  become  more  so  In  the  past  5  days;  and 
the  story  will  be  retold  for  generations  to 
come  by  the  historians  of  the  world. 

That  we  chose  not  to  agree  with  many  of 
his  political  beliefs  and  actions  is  a  priv- 
ilege that  we  in  the  United  States  cherish. 
And  John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  man  who  proved 
his  willingness  to  ever  protect  the  right  of 
Americans  to  so  differ. 

The  sympathy  of  a  sorrowing  world  has 
been  extended  to  his  grlef-strtcken  widow 
and  children,  his  parents,  and  other  family 
members.  We  can  only  repeat,  in  a  way  he 
would  understand,  the  words  intoned  at  his 
bier,  "Eternal  rest  grant  unto  him,  O  Lord, 
and  may  perpetual  light  shine  upon  him." 

Just  as  the  truly  united  spirit  of  this  great 
Nation  was  so  evident  following  the  tragic 
death  of  President  Kennedy,  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  same  united  spirit  and  ccmfidence 
will  be  displayed  toward  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  as  he  assumes  the  great  burden  of 
carrying  on  the  duties  of  the  Nation's  highest 
office. 

To  use  an  old  and  general  appraisal  of 
the  situation  in  which  the  new  President 
finds  himself:  "The  man  is  entitled  to  a 
chance." 

This  U  not  to  imply  that  the  traditional 
two-party  system  of  checks  and  balances 
must  falter  during  a  period  of  crisis,  but  in 
time  of  crisis  we  are  Americans  first,  ptu^- 
sans  after.  Thus,  until  the  new  President 
has  been  given  ample  opportunity  to  navi- 
gate his  own  course  for  our  ship  of  state,  let 
use  be  reasonable,  fair,  and  understanding. 

With  the  passing  of  time  there  wUl  be  occa- 
sions when  the  policies  of  President  Johnson 
must  be  subjected  to  honest  differences  of 
opinion,  not  only  those  contentions  of  the 
opposition  party,  but  quite  likely  from  the 
ranks  of  his  own  party. 

By  election  time  next  year  the  Issues  will 
be  more  clear-cut — or  maybe  more  con- 
fused— but  next  year  will  be  soon  enough  to 
debate  those  issues  in  the  tUne-honored  and 
successfully  tested  American  custom. 

For  the  present,  even  though  we  have  our 
reservations  about  continuance  of  some  poli- 
cies established  by  the  martyred  President, 
we  must  think  in  terms  of  what  the  world  is 
thinking  about  VS.  leadership,  and  world 
reaction  to  the  sudden  change  in  our  Gov- 
ernment leadership. 

This  we  can  best  do  by  remaining  calm  and 
confident — going  forward  with  vigor  and  not 
in  the  shadow  of  fear — tmd  constantly  re- 
minding ourselves  of  the  Immortal  words 
spoken  by  President  John  Kennedy  upon  the 
occasion   of  his  inauguration: 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
but  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

(From  the  Paradise  Press  (Las  Vegas)  Nev.] 

How  futile  and  feeble  are  words  when 
one  tires  to  understand  the  monstrous  events 
of  the  past  several  days. 

Thoughts  come  seeping  into  the  mind, 
and  you  try  to  push  them  away  for  they 
seem  so  insufficient  In  laboring  toward  com- 
prehension of  the  history  made  in  our  Nation 
and  the  world. 

The  full  force  of  the  acts  performed  be- 
fore the  eyes  of  millions  will  not  have  a 
lasting  effect  perhaps  for  years. 

But.  the  madness  which  was  displayed, 
the  motives  behind  a  twisted  mind,  the 
cracking  of  guns  and  the  barbarous,  ani- 
mal-like acts  of  so-called  human  beings  give 
rise  to  many  emotions.  Sadness,  disbelief, 
bewilderment,  and  anger  seem  to  rise  to  the' 
top  of  our  experience.  Of  all  these,  anger 
continues  to  prevail. 

Yes,  we  know  that  anger  Is  the  one  emo- 
tion which  must  be  drowned  by  common 
sense.    But,  reports  coming  In  from  all  over 
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America  and  the  nations  of  the  world  have 
as  an  underlying  current — anger. 

But  It  was  anger  coupled  with  Insanity 
which  produced  the  assassination  of  our 
President.  John  P.  Kennedy.  If  this  be  so. 
then  let  us  dispel  anger  from  our  minds  and' 
thoughts.  Let  anger  be  replaced  by  dedi- 
cation to  the  Idea  that  this  can  never  hap- 
pen again.  Let  us  also  bury,  once  and  for 
all  the  thoughts  of  hate.  For  hate  and 
anger  are  partners  in  crime. 

Let  us  condemn  these  two  criminals.  Let 
them  be  Judged  for  eternity  as  having  no 
place  In  the  American  way  of  life. 

To  those  who  sell  and  spread  the  contra- 
band of  hate,  let  Americans  issue  a  chal- 
lenge to  be  backed  with  action — this  Nation 
will  no  longer  tolerate  hate  groups  be  they 
right,  left,  or  In  the  middle.  Hate  Is  not 
choosy.  It  will  dwell  and  grow  like  a  cancer 
wherever  It  finds  the  right  festering  food. 

Science  and  reason  are  conquering  disease; 
let  democracy  eradicate  the  most  devastlng 
of  all  maladies — hate  and  anger. 

It  may  be  that  the  death  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy wUl  be  justified  If  It  brings  home  to 
every  man,  woman,  and  child,  that  our  Na- 
tion u  in  grave  danger  if  we  do  not  grind 
into  nothingness  the  elements  existing  in 
our  society  which  caused  the  death  of  John 
F.  Kennedy.  Let  us  hold  that  his  death 
may  not  have  been  in  vain. 

But,  we  must  not  let  the  tragic  events 
of  the  last  week  fade  away.  Let  not  time 
lessen  our  resolve. 

It  Is  certainty  that  the  sniveling  creature 
who  pulled  the  trigger  and  fired  the  fatal 
bullets  Into  our  President  was  insane.  But, 
that  should  not  lull  us  Into  Inaction.  For, 
there  are  thousands  of  people  In  this  Nation 
who  could  pass  a  sanity  test  and  be  con- 
sidered normal.  Yet,  they  are  fostering  hate 
between  people,  groups,  races,  creeds,  and 
religions. 

Herein  lies  the  danger  for  their  insane 
acts  and  programs  cannot  be  detected  until 
they  will  have  fired  a  faUl  bullet  In  democ- 
racy and  America. 

I*t  each  and  every  person,  each  and  every 
day  •  •  •  each  and  every  hour  stamp  out  hate 
and  prejudice.  Let  us  not  even  Joke  about 
it.  Let  snide  remarks  which  give  birth  to 
the  destruction  of  democracy  be  driven  from 
our  land. 

We  are  at  war.  0\u-  enemy  is  hate.  Let 
us  take  to  the  battlefield  now  and  never 
relinquish  the  day  to  our  enemy. 


ltt6  (Nev 


[From  the  Elk6  (Nev.)  Independent] 
^^  You  look  at  the  gray  skies  and  you  think, 
"even  nature  Is  In  mourning  in  keeping  with 
our  great  sorrow." 

And  the  sun  sets  red  and  fiery  angry  in 
the  west  at  eventide  on  this  day  of  great 
tragedy  and  the  thought  wanders  aimlessly 
through  your  numbed  mind  that  "Even  the 
elements  are  offended  at  the  dastardly  thing 
that  earth's  lowest  human  being  has  done  to 
one  of  our  finest  citizens." 

You  watch  a  widow  suffering  and  the  tears 
well  up  in  your  eyes.  A  press  camera  catches 
a  saluting  3-year-old  standing  erect  and  only 
half  knowing  the  tragedy— his  own  personal 
tragedy — of  the  occasion  and  an  ever-living 
photograph  Joins  hundreds  of  others  that 
have  been  taken  on  this  shocking  weekend 
in  America. 

And  again  your  mind  wanders  to  thoughts 
that  bear  no  logic  and  that  have  no  reality 
In  the  cold,  steely  facts  of  the  sltuaUon 
which  your  eyes  are  conveying  to  your  mind. 

Certainly  the  skies  are  gray  on  this  day 
but  they  would  have  been  gray  and  it  would 
have  stormed  had  not  a  cold,  calculating  as- 
sassin fired  a  faUl  shot  through  the  head 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

And  the  sunset  would  have  been  red  and 
nery  on  this  Friday  evening.  November  22, 
1963,  whether  the  President  had  been  shot 
or  whether  he  had  gone  home  to  the  White 
House  that  tragic  November  day  and  stepped 
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softly  into  the  nursery  late  at  night  to  whis- 
per a  fond  goodnight  to  little  "John  John." 

The  awful  shock  of  a  Presidential  assassi- 
nation, or  of  sudden  death  close  to  the  heart 
of  any  human  being,  nimibs  the  senses  and 
makes  us  prey  of  uncontrolled  emotions. 
Slowly  we  accept  the  truth  and  resign  our- 
selves to  the  world  of  logic  from  which  we 
have  been  removed  by  shock. 

When  the  great  men  have  said  their  eulo- 
gies, when  the  men  of  Ood  have  called  on 
their  deity  to  take  the  soul  from  man's 
mortal  remains,  when  the  mourning  family 
has  returned  home  and  has  been  removed 
from  the  public  gaze  and  let  to  the  care  of 
loved  ones,  then  the  grim  facts  return,  too, 
and  slowly  but  svu-ely  we  begin  to  face  up  to 
reality. 

And  so  it  Is  today.  A  great  American 
President  has  been  assassinated.  The  world 
has  reeled  in  shock  and  sorrow.  Violence 
has  erupted  in  the  wake  of  this  historic 
tragedy  to  add  further  shock  and  disbelief 
to  our  numbed  senses.  We  have  been  deeply 
emersed  in  sorrow  and  have  been  depressed 
and  saddened  beyond  anything  we  have 
known  and  shared  with  all  the  peoples  of 
earth  previously. 

But  the  ceremonies  are  over  and  the 
mourners  have  gone  home.  The  reeling  ef- 
fects of  time  have  already  begun  to  be  felt. 
Slowly  the  grinding  wheels  pick  up  speed 
and  a  busy  world  begins  to  go  its  way. 

Pew  of  us  who  die  will  ever  cause  such 
a  long  pause  In  the  normal  coiirse  of  hu- 
manity's dally  rouUne.  Perhaps  only  one 
or  more  deaths  in  a  century  will  so  affect 
the  peoples  of  the  world. 

But  the  passing  days  and  months  and  years 
win  close  the  yawning  gap  In  human  society 
and  the  world  wlU  go  on,  leaving  only  a 
deep  scar  on  the  history  of  the  nations  to 
mark  the  occurrence  of  this  tragic  series  of 
events. 

So  It  is  that  today  we  begin  to  look  with 
more  Interest  to  the  future  than  we  do 
to  the  past.  The  work-a-day  wm-ld  con- 
fronts us.  Our  brethren  are  anxious  to  be 
up  and  doing.  The  demands  of  the  present 
press  on  us  and  the  uncertainties  of  the 
futxu*  intrigue  us. 

Mr.  QRUENINO.  Mr.  President,  his- 
torians of  the  future  will  have  to  assess 
in  full  the  contribution  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  made  to  mankind.  One  may 
speculate  that  our  late  beloved  President 
would  have  preferred  this,  for  he  was  also 
a  historian  and  history  was  his  intimate 
companion.  "Why  England  Slept,"  and 
"Profiles  in  Ck>urage."  will  iDe  among  his 
monuments. 

He  utilized  the  lessons  of  the  past, 
kneading  them  with  events  of  the  pres- 
ent, to  create  for  the  future.  His  vigi- 
lance and  his  actions  made  certain  that 
the  United  States  did  not  sleep  in  the 
face  of  peril.  And  his  life  both  in  war 
and  in  peace  turned  a  profile  In  courage 
on  the  page  of  history. 

History  ws«  his  friend  and  we  are  the 
beneficiaries  of  this  friendship. 

For  him  the  words  engraved  on  the 
statutes  at  the  entrance  to  our  Natloiud 
Archives— "What  Is  Past  Is  Prologue" 
and  "Study  the  Past"— had  full  mean- 
ing. An  idealist,  but  also  a  realist,  with 
a  look  to  the  future  and  an  eye  to  the 
post,  he  lived  in  the  present.  Because  he 
was  a  man  of  vision,  he  looked  forward. 

Consider  his  remarks  in  Anchorage 
Alaska,  September  3.  1960: 

But  I  see  Alaska,  the  Alaska  of  the  fu- 
ture. I  see  an  Alaska  where  there  wUl  be 
more  than  1  mUllon  people.  I  see  a  giant 
electric  grid,  stretching  all  the  way  from 
Juneau  to  Anchorage  and  beyond.  I  see  the 
greatest  dam  in  the  free  world,  the  Rampart 
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Dam,  producing  twice  the  electricity  of  the 
TVA,  lighting  the  homes  and  mills  and  cities 
and  farms  of  the  great  State  of  Alaaka.  And 
I  see  highways  linking  all  sections  of  this 
great  State.  I  see  Alaska  as  the  destina- 
tion of  countless  Amertcans  who  come  here 
not  searching  merely  for  land  and  gold,  but 
coming  for  a  new  life  in  iww  cities  in  new 
markets.  I  see  an  Alaska  that  is  the  stOTe- 
house  o*  our  Nation,  a  great  depository  for 
minerals  and  lumber  and  flah,  rich  in  water- 
power  and  rich  in  the  things  that  make  life 
abxmdant  for  those  of  us  who  live  in  this 
great  Republic. 

I  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  Alaska  of 
1961  or  perhaps  even  of  1971.  I  do  not  say 
that  a  Democratic  administration  can  magl- 
caUy  bring  about  aU  of  these  things  by  it- 
self overnight.  The  work  must  be  the  work 
of  many,  and  the  bxu-den  must  be  the  burden 
of  many.  It  will  take  your  efforts  and  your 
help,  but  I  think  it  te  thne  we  got  started. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  articu- 
late, gallant,  and  courageous.  He  was 
witty,  gay  and  high  spirited.  He  was 
generous,  kind  and  compassionate.  And, 
when  our  friends  across  the  oceans  re- 
fer to  him  as  "princely"  they,  too,  are 
correct. 

Moreover,  he  was  stimulatliig  and  in- 
spiring. Consider  the  immortal  invoca- 
tl<m  in  his  inaugural  address: 

And  so  my  fellow  AmericazM,  ask  not  what 
yo\ir  country  can  do  for  you:  Ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country. 

My  feUow  citizens  of  the  world:  Ask  not 
what  America  can  do  for  you  but  what  we 
can  do  together  for  the  freedom  ol  man. 

This  was  his  salutatory  as  President. 
He  could  have  no  finer  valedictory. 

His  eloquent  words  he  sought  to  match 
with  deeds.  His  Indefatigable  quest  for 
peace  lighted  the  candle  of  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

His  fight  for  civil  rights  wffl  lift  our 
Nation  to  a  new  level  of  justice  and  racial 
equality. 

With  his  lovely  wife  Jacqueline  he 
made  the  White  House  the  cultural 
citadel  of  America:  art,  music,  poetry, 
creative  expression  and  intellectual 
achievement  found  a  new  warm  welcome 
there. 

His  conthiuing  Interest  In  the  develop- 
ment of  our  resources  is  best  noted  in  his 
own  words,  spoken  in  Anchorage,  Alaska, 
on  September  3,  1960,  when  he  said: 

The  untapped  energies  of  the  American 
people  which  are  more  powerful  than  the 
atom  Itself  mtist  once  again  be  committed  to 
great  national  objectives. 

Historian  Arthur  M.  Schlesinger,  Jr., 
writing  in  the  December  14,  1963,  issue 
of  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  observes: 

He  had  grown  all  his  life.  ax>d  he  grew 
even  more  in  the  Presidency. 

His  was  a  life  of  incalculable  and  now 
of  unfulfiUed  poeslbUity. 

StlU,  if  he  had  not  done  all  that  he  would 
have  hoped  to  do,  finished  all  that  he  had 
so  weU  begun,  he  had  given  the  Nation  a  new 
sense  of  Itself— a  new  spirit,  a  new  style,  a 
new  conception  of  Its  role  and  destiny.  He 
was  the  most  clvlllEed  President  we  have  had 
since  Jefferson,  and  his  wife  made  the  White 
House  tl»  most  civilized  houaafln  Amwlea. 
Statecraft  was  for  him  not  an  4nd  in  Itself; 
it  was  a  means  of  moving  forward  a  q>aciou8 
and  splendid  America. 

Statecraft  is  indeed  the  word.  He  was 
a  student  of  and  commentator  on  public 
affairs  early  in  life,  an  eager  volunteer  in 
his  coimtrys  war  service,  emerging  as 
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a  battle-scarred  warrior,  truly  a  hero; 
thereafter  a  distinguished  legislator  In 
House  and  Senate,  then  President  of  the 
United  States.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy's public  career  made  of  politics  what 
It  should  always  be,  a  noble  calling— the 
profession  of  public  service. 

Editorial*,  newspaper  columns,  mag- 
azine articles  by  the  thousands  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  and  books  have  re- 
corded and  will  continue  to  record 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  great  service 
to  his  countnrmen  and  to  the  larger  fam- 
ily of  mankind.  All  of  us  in  the  Senate 
have  lost  a  friend.  I.  for  one.  shall  never 
forget  his  kindness  In  coming  to  Alaska 
to  campaign  for  my  election  to  the  Sen- 
ate In  1958. 

America  Is  much,  much  richer  and 
much,  much  better  for  his  having  lived. 
It  Is  Incalculably  poorer  for  his  early  and 
untimely  departure  at  the  height  of  his 
prowess  and  on  the  road  to  greater  ful- 
fillment. 

Mrs.  Oruening  Joins  me  In  our  expres- 
sion of  deepest  sympathy  for  his  coura- 
geous Jacqueline,  for  his  two  dear  chil- 
dren. Ills  brothers,  sisters,  and  bereaved 
parents. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  prmted  in  the  Ricord 
editorials  published  in  the  Anchorage. 
Alaska  Daily  Times  of  November  22, 
1963;  Anchorage,  Alaska  Dally  News  of 
November  23,  1963;  the  Fairbanks  Daily- 
News  Miner  of  November  23,  1963,  and 
November  25,  1963;  Jessen's  Weekly  of 
Fairbanks.  Alaska,  November  27.  1963; 
Cook  Inlet  Courier  of  Homer,  Alaska.  No- 
vember 22.  1963;  the  Juneau.  Alaska 
Daily  Alaska  Empire.  November  24,  1963. 
and  the  Nome  Nugget.  Nome,  Alaska. 
November  25.  1963,  commenting  on  the 
service  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


December  11 


Two  yean  later  Kennedy  won  reelection  to 
the  Senate  by  a  record  margin. 

After  sweeping  the  1960  presidentlml  pri- 
maries, Kennedy  had  little  difficulty  winning 
the  Democratic  nomination  on  the  ttrst  bal- 
lot. That  November  he  defeated  then  Vice 
President  Richard  Nixon  for  the  Presidency. 

Kennedy  waa  not  one  to  shirk  his  personal 
or  political  reeponslbtlltles.  He  was  a  naval 
lieutenant  who  played  a  hero's  role  In  the 
south  Pacific  In  World  War  n.  He  won  the 
Navy  and  Marine  Corps  Medal  as  well  as  the 
Purple  Heart. 

As  Chief  Executive  he  was  the  first  Ameri- 
can to  face  possible  nuclear  war.  He  didn't 
hesitate  to  protect  American  Interests  with 
a  show  of  force.  Later  he  won  an  agreement 
from  the  Russians  which  limited  nuclear 
tests. 

The  President  also  quickly  made  known 
his  stand  on  civil  rights.  He  took  action  In 
trouble  spots  throughout  the  South  and  he 
brought  his  forces  to  bear  on  Congress  to 
enact  a  major  clvU  rights  bill  to  combat 
racial  discrimination  In  public  accommoda- 
tions, schools.  Jobs,  and  voting. 

Anchorage  and  the  rest  of  the  Nation  Join 
the  Kennedy  family  In  Its  time  of  grief  for 
the  President  who  died  for  his  country. 


steeled  by  the  tests  of  war  and  of  unremit- 
ting public  service— public  service  he  sought 
although  he  was  born  Into  a  life  where  he 
need  never  have  lifted  a  finger  to  exert  him- 
self. Through  all  of  this.  Mr.  Kennedy  re- 
tnalned   a   man   without   bitterness. 

If  his  death  could  contribute  to  the  ameli- 
oration of  some  bitterness,  some  of  the  di- 
visive violence  which  has  Invaded  American 
life  under  the  pressure  of  momentous  prob- 
lems  abroad  and  at  home.  It  is  a  contribu- 
tion Mr.  Kennedy  himself  would  have 
cherished . — R  j  c . 
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(From  the  Anchorage   (Alaska)    Dally  News 

Nov.  23.  19631 

PRESroENT    Kknnest's    Lkgact 


(Prom  the  Anchorage  (Alaska)  Dally  Times. 

Nov. 33. 1963] 

J  J  JC.  liATs  Down  Life  fob  His  Countxy 

Anchorage,  along  with  the  rest  of  the  world, 
was  shocked  anci^  grieved  at  the  stiuinlng 
news  that  an  assassin's  buUet  had  struck 
down  President  Kennedy  in  Texas.  The  35th 
President  of  the  United  States  died  within 
an  hour  of  the  gunman's  attack. 

First  word  of  the  shooting  brought  a  reac- 
tion of  disbelief  to  those  hearing  the  news 

It  was  too  stunning  to  be  true. 

The  President  was  in  Texas  on  a  3-day 
vlalt  which  had  taken  him  to  San  Antonio 
Hoiiston  and  Ptort  Worth  prior  to  the  trip  to 
DaUas.  where  the  sniper  struck. 

Kennedy  was  the  youngest  man,  and  the 
first  Catholic,  ever  elected  to  the  Presidency. 
His  term  had  been  filled  with  controversy  and 
therein  may  lie  the  key  to  the  assassination. 
To  this  writing  the  person  responsible  for 
the  President's  death  has  not  been  captvu'ed. 
He  U  the  fourth  President  to  die  at  the 
bands  of  an  assassin.  The  others  were  Lin- 
coln. Qarfield.  and  McKinley. 

He  began  his  political  career  in  1946  when 
he  first  won  election  to  the  US.  House,  rep- 
resenting the  Boston  district.  He  won  re- 
election In  1948  and  1960.  In  1952  he  moved 
to  the  US.  Senate  when  he  unseated  Inciun- 
bent  Senator  Henry  Catx>t  Lodge. 

At  the  1966  Democratic  National  Conven- 
tion. Kennedy  narrowly  lost  the  vice  presi- 
dential nomination  to  the  late  Senator  Estes 
Kefauver  after  presidential  nominee  Adlal 
Stevenson  threw  open  the  choice  to  the  con- 
vention. 


The  course  of  human  events  Is  often 
siiaped  by  violence,  and  mankind  is  long 
inured  to  the  experience  of  death  and  dis- 
aster. But  there  la  something  about  the 
assassination  of  Jolin  F.  Kennedy  so  irra- 
tional, so  senseless,  that  words  must  fall  to 
measure  the  deed,  or  the  mind  of  tlie  killer. 
Whether  he  was  a  lone  lunatic  or  the 
trlggerman  in  a  plot,  investigation  will  tell. 
Before  all  the  facU  are  disclosed,  It  wUI  be 
unwise  to  Jimip  at  conclusions.  Certainly 
no  hostile  government  worthy  of  the  name 
could  have  expected  to  profit  by  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's death:  First,  because  Mr.  Kennedy  was 
a  man  of  peace  and.  second,  because  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  American  system  U  such  that 
the  death  of  a  President,  however  calami- 
tous, leaves  the  essential  marrow  of  the 
Nation  undisturbed. 

That  Mr.  Kennedy  should  die  by  a  fanatic's 
hand  Is  peculiarly  Ironic,  for  Mr.  Kennedy 
himself  was  anything  but  fanatical.  He  was 
a  man  of  driving  intelligence,  considerable 
humor,  and  a  remarkable  capacity  for  cool 
detachment.  He  was  a  highly  skilled  politi- 
cian, but  he  could  view  his  role,  and  him- 
self. In  the  broad  perspectives  of  history — 
his  favorite  subject,  and  one  in  which  he 
was  widely  read. 

Uke  all  Presidents,  Mr.  Kennedy  aroused 
a  measure  of  oppoelUon  and  controversy,  and 
like  all  human  beings  he  made  mistakes. 
But  on  the  great  questions  confronting  the 
Nation  he  was  right.  He  took  his  stand 
firmly  on  the  moral  side  of  the  civil  rights 
issue,  and  he  stood  equally  firm  when  the 
Nation  was  threatened  by  Soviet  missiles  In 
Cuba.  By  facing  down  Nikita  Khrushchev 
at  that  time,  he  earned  the  lasting  gratitude 
of  America's  allies  and  the  lasting  respect  of 
Its  opponents. 

He  was  cut  down  at  the  age  of  46.  before 
the  full  fruition  of  his  career.  The  legacy 
he  leaves  to  the  Nation  is  his  cool,  even- 
tempered,  rational  approach  to  national  and 
world  affairs.  There  has  of  late  come  a  dis- 
temper over  American  politics,  an  extremism 
In  word  and  action  which  has  assumed  a 
disproportionate  Infiuence  on  the  NaUon's 
life.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  not  one  who  sub- 
scribed to  the  conspiratorial  view  of  history, 
to  the  Implacable  attitudes  which  has  given 
rise  to  much  of  this  contemporary  malaise. 
He  was.  as  has  often  been  said,  a  prac- 
titioner of  the  art  of  the  possible.  He 
could  disagree  without  necessarily  condemn- 
ing, and  oppose  without  questioning  the 
opponents'  motive.     He  was  a  tough  man, 


From  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)   Dally  News- 
Miner.  Nov.  23,  1963) 
PREsroxNT  Kennedy 
Strife  In  the  South. 
A  great  war  In  progress. 
An  empty  rocking  chair. 
A  Vice  President  named  Johnson  suddenly 
l>ecome8  President. 

The  body  of  a  great  man  lies  In  state  as 
the  Nation  mourns  his  passing. 

How  strange  it  seems  that  these  are  the 
facts  in  1963  Just  as  they  were  In  1866. 

Abraham  Lincoln,  the  Republican,  freed 
the  Negro  from  slavery. 

John   Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  Democrat 
attempted   to  free  the  Negro  from  bigotry 
Both  men  met  similar  fates. 
Lincoln   fought  the  ClvU  War.     Kennedy 
faced  the  war  against  communism. 

Lincoln  was  shot  in  the  head  while  sitting 
in  a  rocking  chair  at  Ford's  Theater  In  Wash- 
ington. Kennedy  too  left  his  famous  rock- 
ing chair  empty  In  Washington  when  an  as- 
sassin's buUeU  struck  him  In  the  head  and 
neck. 

Mrs.  Lincoln  was  with  the  President  when 
he  was  shot.  Mrs.  Kennedy  was  also  with 
her  husband  when  tragedy  struck. 

It  is  recorded  that  Mrs.  Lincoln  wept  and 
fainted  and  cried  "Oh.  that  dreadful  house" 
And  perhaps  now  the  words  of  President 
Kennedy's  lovely  and  beloved  Jacqueline  will 
go  down  in  history  expressing  the  grief  of 
all  Americans  when  she  cradled  the  Presi- 
dent's head  in  her  arms  and  cried  "Oh,  no." 
Both  men,  mortally  wounded,  lived  for  a 
period  of  time  after  being  shot. 

A  stunned  Nation,  caught  completely  un- 
aware, could  hardly  believe  the  news,  either 
in  the  case  of  Lincoln,  or  in  Kennedy's  death 
yesterday. 

Even  today  It  U  difficult  to  comprehend 
this  murder,  for  it  is  a  double  blow  to  the 
national  conscience— the  killing  of  John  F. 
Kennedy,  the  man;  the  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  our  Com- 
mander in  Chief. 

Yet  we  will  know  as  the  days  go  on  that 
no  madman's  bullet  can  stop  the  progress  of 
this  Nation.  The  rocking  chair  is  empty  as 
It  was  in  1866.  but  now  as  it  did  then,  the 
country  will  move  forward. 

President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  take 
charge,  and  the  assassin  wUl  have  succeeded 
only  In  destroying  a  man— not  the  American 
concept  of  freedom  and  self-determination 
Our  forefather*  planned  carefully  for  sucli 
tragedies  as  this. 

No  one  man  controls  our  destiny.  Perhaps 
it  is  at  times  like  this  that  we  realize  how 
much  "In  God  We  Trust." 

America  Is  much  like  a  large  family  We 
squabble  frequently  and  fight.  We  have 
differences  of  opinion  and  we  blast  each  other 
with  verbal  vehemence 

But  In  times  of  trouble  we  sUnd  like  steel. 
We  stand  united  now  in  our  anger  and  oxu' 
grief. 

Black  or  white.  Republican  or  Democrat 
Protestant  or  Catholic,  all  Americans  ate 
shocked. 

When  Lincoln  died,  the  course  of  history 
was  altered.  And  so  is  the  caae  with  Ken- 
nedy. No  one  can  predict  what  changes  this 
assassin's  bullet  may  bring  In  our  lives 

Kennedy  and  Lincoln  both  had  small  chil- 
dren. 


Kennedy's  two  charming  youngsters  have 
lost  a  father. 

America  has  lost  a  leader. 

Our  Nation  mourns  with  clenched  fist. 

But  as  it  was  In  1866.  the  war  will  be 
won.  all  citizens  will  enjoy  their  rights  and 
another  man  will  fiU  the  empty  rocking 
chair.  1 1 

[Prom  the  Fairbanks  (Alaska)  Daily-News 
Miner.  Nov.  26,  1963) 
A  Dimcm.T  AND  SoMsnt  Time 
On  this  day  we  pay  tribute  to  a  man  who 
believed  in  human  dignity  aa  the  source  of 
national   purpose,  liberty   as  the  source  of 
national   action,    the   human    heart   as    the 
source  of  national  compassion,  and  in  the  hu- 
man mind  as  the  source  of  our  invention  and 
our  Ideas. 

That  there  were  and  will  be  political  dis- 
putes on  the  methods  of  fuUUUng  oxir  na- 
tional purpose  does  not  take  away  from  the 
shared  feeling  of  a  great  destiny  for  this 
country.  Tills  national  day  of  mourning  is 
also,  in  the  words  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son, a  day  of  rededlcatlon.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy would  have  been  the  first  to  say  that  on 
such  a  day  our  ultimate  responsibUlty  is  to 
begin  looking  ahead. 

President  Kennedy  always  was  looking 
ai»«a«l.  He  l)elleved  we  stood  on  a  frontier  of 
unknown  opportunities  and  perUs  at  a  turn- 
ing point  in  history.  Never  was  such  a  state- 
ment more  valid  than  today.  He  believed  in 
Americans  as  all  lielng  partners  In  a  great  and 
historic  Journey.    This  Journey  continues. 

Our  feeling  for  the  loss  of  a  man  is  made 
worse  by  the  feeling  of  outrage  that  comes 
with  the  helpless  realization  that  a  worth- 
lees  character  with  a  sick  mind  has  mur- 
dered the  President  of  the  United  States. 
There  is  other  strong  emotion,  too.  as  many 
of  us  realize  that  perhaps  never  will  the 
White  House  t>e  occupied  by  a  family  of  more 
Intelligence,  vitality,  and  elegance. 

Here  was  a  man  who  fought  for  his  coun- 
try, who  almost  died  for  It  during  the  war;  a 
man  who  contributed  his  Presidential  salary 
to  charity;  who  kept  In  trim  doing  pushups, 
playing  touch  football,  golf,  and  sailing, 
while  deploring  the  thought  of  America  be- 
coming a  nation  of  spectators;  a  man  of  wit. 

"I  think  the  worst  news  for  the  Republi- 
cans this  week  was  that  Casey  Stengel  has 
been  fired."  said  Kennedy  during  the  presi- 
dential campaign.  "It  must  show  that  per- 
haps experience  does  not  count." 

"On  this  matter  of  experience,"  he  added, 
"I  bad  announced  earlier  this  year  that  if 
raoeeMful  I  would  not  consider  campaign 
contributions  as  a  substitute  for  experience 
in  appointing  ambassadors.  Ever  since  I 
made  that  statement  I  have  not  received  1 
single  cent  from  my  father  •   •   ••• 

Yes,  his  sense  of  humor  will  be  remem- 
bered. But  more  memorable  will  be  Jolin 
Kennedy's  strong  sense  of  purpose  and  iden- 
tification with  the  national  purpose. 

"In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  iiave  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  in  its  hour  of  maximum 
danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  responsi- 
bility," he  said.    "I  welcome  it." 

Thinking  today  about  the  man,  the  office 
our  future,  and  our  NaUon's  high  purpose, 
we  can  consider  these  words  carefully  as  ap- 
plying to  each  of  us. 

And  if  John  F.  Kennedy  could  speak  on 
this  day,  perhaps  he  would  repeat  the  words 
he  once  said: 

"I  hope  that  all  of  us  in  a  difficult  and 
somber  Ume  in  our  country's  history  may 
bring  candles  to  help  iUumli^ate  our  coun- 
try's way." 

(From   Jessen's   Weekly,   Fairbanks,   Alaska 
Nov.  27,  1963] 
Lite's  ImexoBABLx  Oonsc  ^ 
In  the  span  of  hardly  more  than  72  hours. 
America  Uved  through  3  days  of  fantastic 


events  that  made  the  weekend  appear,  in  ret- 
rospect, the  most  nightmarish  in  our  history. 
A  dynamic  young  President  was  cut  down 
by  a  sniper's  bullet,  the  aUeged  assassin  was 
slain  in  tiim,  and  a  state  funeral  was  held  to 
which  the  leaders  of  the  free  world  came. 

Americans  wept  unashamedly  and  their 
grief  was  shared  In  other  lands. 

Tlu-ough  the  ears  of  radio  and  the  eyes  of 
television,  the  Nation  observed  the  indescrib- 
able courage  of  the  President's  young  widow, 
who  saw  her  husband  die  and  stayed  tteslde 
him  virtually  to  the  end.  The  heart  of  the 
Nation  went  out  to  her,  as  she  slowly  climbed 
the  Capitol  steps  and  knelt  and  kissed  tiie 
flag-draped  casket  and  followed  on  foot  the 
funeral  cortege  that  took  Jolin  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  on  his  last  Journey  fron:!  the  White 
House. 

The  gathering  of  kings  and  princes.  Presi- 
dents and  Premiers  in  Washington  on  Mon- 
day was  a  tribute  not  only  to  the  fallen 
President,  but  to  the  unquestioned  place  of 
world  leadership  the  United  States  has  at- 
tained. 

Stunned  and  shocked  though  the  Nation  is. 
however  imponderable  the  fates,  life  follows 
its  inexorable  coxirse.  Fortxmate  it  is  that 
the  Presidential  burdens  were  assumed  im- 
mediately by  an  able  and  tested  leader. 
Americans  may  give  a  heartfelt  resp>onse  to 
the  promise,  the  plea,  and  the  prayer  of  Lyn. 
don  Balnea  Johnson: 

"I  shall  do  my  best.  I  ask  your  help — and 
God's." 

[Prom    the    Cook    Inlet    Courier,    Homer, 

Alaska,  Nov.  22,   1963] 

The  Shot  Heabd  Rotjnd  the  Woxld 

The  Nation,  even  the  world,  mourns  the 
death  of  a  great  man.  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Whatever  our  views,  our  beliefs,  the 
taking  of  a  life  is  wrong;  by  whatever  fashion, 
whatever  means,  for  whatever  reason.  The 
broad  road  our  Nation  has  been  traveling 
at  a  great  rate  of  speed  under  his  leadership 
may  not  have  been  the  one  we  thought  right, 
nevertheless  we  grieve  and  offer  a  prayer  for 
his  sorrowing  family.  That  President  Ken- 
nedy was  a  great  man.  none  can  deny. 

Now  may  President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
have  the  courage  and  strength  to  face  the 
challenge  of  the  Nation  and  the  world  with 
directness. 

In  the  less  than  2(X)  years  of  our  Nation's 
life  its  history  lias  l>een  marred  now  four 
times  by  the  assassination  of  the  Chief  Exec- 
utive; Abraiiam  Lincoln.  James  A.  Garfield. 
William  L.  McKlraey,  and  today,  Jolin  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

(From    the    Dally    Alaska    Empire,    Juneau, 
Alaska,  Nov.  34.  1963] 
Renewed   Dedication 

Suffering  a  tragedy  like  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy,  almost  all  persons 
want  to  do  something  to  show  their  sorrow 
and  respect  for  the  one  who  is  gone.  The 
first  thought  usually  is  of  a  vocal  expression 
of  sympathy,  followed  by  a  desire  to  malce  a 
public  gesttire  to  show  unity  of  feeling  with 
the  entire  people,  by  fiylng  the  flag  at  half 
staff,  or  by  closing  the  place  of  work,  or  by 
attending  a  prayer  service,  or  otherwise  by 
doing  something  different  from  normal 
which  will  show  respect. 

Beyond  all  the  gestures  and  ceremonies, 
however — after  all  the  expressions  of  respect 
and  regret — there  remains  a  feeling  that 
can  only  be  met  by  a  measure,  at  least,  of 
long-range  dedication  to  the  purposes, 
standards,  or  unfinished  work  of  the  de- 
parted one.  Facing  the  sudden,  tragic  loss 
of  President  Kennedy,  we  find  ourselves  seek- 
ing the  lasting  Ideals  which  he  was  trying 
to  establish  in  concrete  form  for  the  l>ene- 
fit  of  ills  people  and  the  world,  both  present 
and  to  come,  so  that  we  might  carry  these 
ideals  on  toward  the  goals  lie  might  have 
won  had  he  not  l>een  struck  down. 
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Seeking  tlie  meaning  and  momentum  of  his 
life,  we  find  he  was  the  first  human  leader 
entrusted  with  great  power  to  risk  with  clear 
and  steady  Judgment  a  confrontation  of 
nuclear  war  for  the  protection  of  his  Na- 
tion and  the  cause  of  freedom.  We  find  in 
review  that,  despite  disagreements  at  home 
and  abroad,  he  stood  firm  against  the  ad- 
vance of  communism,  yet  hopeful  that  the 
good  in  all  people  would  emerge,  and  anxious 
lest  blind  infiexiblllty  might  fail  to  perceive 
and  grasp  real  opportunities  to  advance 
human  unity  and  dignified  peace.  He  held 
the  line  against  communism,  yet  his  open 
mind  made  possible  the  first  big  step — the 
limited  nuclear  test  ban  treaty — in  guarding 
against  nuclear  contamination  and  destruc- 
tion of  mankind's  home. 

Mr.  Kennedy  saw  clearly  what  many  of  us. 
equally  sincexa  in  opp>o8tng  communlMn. 
failed  to  see — that  ultimate  victory  for  the 
dignity  of  man  cannot  be  won  by  liasty  or 
extreme  antagonism,  nor  by  disregard  for  the 
aspirations  of  confused  and  misguided  peo- 
ples seeking  in  desperaUon  a  fair  share  of 
the  world's  goods  and  reasonable  recogni- 
tion of  rights  long  withheld.  He  aided 
throughout  the  world  those  governments 
which  gave  consideration  to  the  ri^ts  and 
needs  of  their  people — and  worked  toward 
reform  of  those  governments  wWch,  wlille 
opposing  communism,  continued  to  oppress 
their  people  and  wltlihold  the  rights  and 
goods  to  wliich  any  human  l>elng  is  enUtled. 

He  stood  for  reasonable  rights  and  pros- 
perity for  all  the  people,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  regardless  of  race  or  creed  or  condi- 
tion of  birth.  He  sought  these  goals,  dis- 
tant though  they  were  in  many  situations, 
tlirough  the  principles  that  have  created 
American  greatness  and  the  greatness  of  hu- 
man freedom  everywhere,  tlirough  private 
initiative  when  possible  but.  if  not  accessible 
by  that  route,  thro\igh  initiative  of  enlight- 
ened government.  He  stood  for  vigorotis  liv- 
ing, for  moving  boldly  ahead  into  the  ad- 
venturous future  of  mankind,  on  earth  and 
in  space. 

In  deep  consideration  for  the  tragedy 
which  removed  liim  from  leadership  wliUe 
so  many  of  the  goals  were  not  reached,  we 
feel,  with  Alaskans  and  all  Americans,  a  deep 
renewal  and  strengthening  of  dedication  to 
the  work  he  was  forced  to  leave  unfinished. 

(From   the   Nome   Nugget    (Nome,   Alaska) 

Nov.  26,   1963] 

Or  John  F.  Kxnnxdt 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  started  his  ad- 
ministration as  the  36th  President  of  the 
United  States  by  dedicating  himself  to  two 
shining  goals— survival  of  Uberty  at  home, 
and  peace  in  a  world  shivering  in  an  "uncer- 
tain balance  of  terror." 

He  invited  the  Communist  world  to  Join 
in  a  new  l>eglnnlng  of  "the  quest  for  peace" 
before  the  dark  powers  of  destruction  un- 
leashed by  science  engulf  all  humanity  In 
planned  or  accidental  self-destruction. 

"Let  us  never  Viegotiate  out  of  fear,  but 
let  us  never  fear  to  negotiate."  he  said  in  his 
inaugural  address  that  was  devoted  almost 
entirely  to  foreign  policy  and  foreign  affairs. 

John  Kennedy  was  bom  in  Brooiaine. 
Mass  ,  May  29.  1917.  He  received  his  bachelor 
of  science  degree  cum  laude  from  Harvard  in 
1940  and  then  studied  at  the  London  School 
of  Economics.  He  entered  politics  at  the  age 
of  29.  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1946.  After  winning  reelection  twice,  he  ran 
for  the  Senate  in  1952  and  defeated  Senator 
lodge.  Winning  reelecUon  in  1068  by  the 
largest  plurality  ever  piled  up  for  a  Soiate 
seat  in  Massachusetts,  almost  900.000,  fxir- 
ther  eniianced  his  political  stock.  He  was 
sworn  in  as  President  of  the  United  States 
on  January  30.  1961. 

John  Kennedy  and  Mis*  Jacqueline  Lee 
Bouvier  were  married  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic 
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Church  In  1963.  A  daughter.  Caroline  Bou- 
Tler.  wa«  born  In  1967.  Three  years  later 
there  was  a  son,  John  P.,  Jr. 

John  F.  Kennedy  U  gone — murdered  by  the 
bullet  of  an  assassin.  Our  lives  and  the 
world  with  Its  seemingly  never-ending  series 
of  crlMB,  out  of  which  arose  his  death,  will 
go  on,  but  there  Is  now  an  emptiness  where 
he  once  stood.  All  sane  peoples  are  shocked 
by  the  manner  In  which  this  great  man  came 
to  his  end  •  •  •  and  all  are  silently  specu- 
lating on  their  own  futures. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the 
nightmarish  weekend  through  which 
America  recently  lived  will  scar  the 
memories  of  adult  citizens  for  the  rest  of 
our  days.  We  simply  do  not  have  the 
country  we  thought  we  had.  The  rest  of 
the  world  knows  this  now,  even  if  we 
may  be  reluctant  to  admit  it  to  ourselves. 

I  shared  the  assumption  of  many 
Americans  that  Presidential  assassina- 
tion was  a  thing  of  the  past.  The  fact 
that  our  political  and  moral  climate  still 
makes  this  heinous  crime  possible  will 
give  rise  to  much  national  soul  searching. 
So,  too.  will  the  equally  incredible 
sequel — the  lynching  of  the  accused  as- 
sassin. How  to  eradicate  political  mur- 
der and  lynch  law  from  our  country  will 
occupy  our  thoughts  for  many  years  to 
come,  even  as  we  go  on  about  the  other 
business  of  Government. 

For  me.  the  greatest  Inspiration  from 
the  life  and  death  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy  is  to  be  found  in  his  own  deep 
devotion  to  the  principles  and  ideals  of 
self-government.  The  tragedy  of  his 
passing  does  not  flow  from  those  princi- 
ples and  ideals,  but  from  our  failure  to 
realize  and  achieve  them. 

I  believe  that  like  Abraham  Lincoln 
before  him,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
would  say  that  It  is  for  the  living  to  be 
dedicated  to  the  unfinished  work  which 
both  these  great  men  so  nobly  advanced  ; 
and  that  from  their  deaths  we  should 
take  increased  devotion  to  the  cause  for 
which  they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion. 

For  as  long  as  this  Republic  survives, 
and  let  us  pray  it  will  survive  forever, 
the  American  people  will  be  the  bene- 
ficiaries of  the  statesmanship  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  He  has  carved  in 
the  tablets  of  American  history,  inspir- 
ing challenges  to  all  Americans  who  come 
after  liim  to  strengthen  and  preserve  our 
system  of  representative  self-govern- 
ment. 

His  Insight  and  foresight  in  respect  to 
the  obligations  of  citizen-statesmanship 
which  are  the  responsibilities  of  all 
Americans  who  come  after  him,  will  also 
be  a  perpetual  flame  that  will  bum 
throughout  history  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people. 

Of  all  the  monuments  that  will  be 
erected  to  his  memory,  none  can  ever  be 
as  symbolic  of  his  statesmanship  as  his 
eloquent,  literary  writings  which  record 
for  all  time  his  political  philosophy  which 
was  so  in  keeping  with  Jefferson  who 
wrote  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
and  with  Lincoln  who  permed  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation  and  emblazoned 
in  American  history  the  Gettysburg  Ad- 
dress. 

As  we  sat  in  St.  Matthew's  Cathedral 
on  that  sad  November  25,  1963,  there  was 
placed  in  our  hands  a  small  memorial 


card  containing  on  one  side  a  cherished 
picture  of  the  President  and  on  the  other, 
three  short  paragraphs  of  quotations  of 
challenges  to  the  American  people  se- 
lected from  his  historic  Inaugural  ad- 
dress. I  would  let  every  American  citi- 
zen honor  the  memory  of  John  Fitzger- 
ald Kennedy  by  way  of  rededication  to 
the  challenges  of  citizen-statesmanship 
called  for  in  these  three  noble  para- 
graphs : 

Now  the  trumpet  siunmons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we 
need— not  as  a  call  to  battle,  though  em- 
battled we  are — but  a  call  to  bear  the  bur- 
den of  a  long  twilight  struggle,  year  In  and 
ye^r  out,  "rejoicing  In  hope,  patient  In  tribu- 
lation"— a  struggle  against  the  common 
enemies  of  mnn:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease 
and  war  Itself  •   •    •. 

In  the  long  history  of  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  role 
of  defending  freedom  In  Us  hour  of  maxi- 
mum danger.  I  do  not  shrink  from  this  re- 
sponsibility -I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  believe 
that  any  of  us  would  exchange  places  with 
any  other  people  or  any  other  generation. 
The  energy,  the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we 
bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  our  country 
and  all  who  serve  It — and  the  glow  from  that 
Are  can  truly  light  the  world   •    •    •. 

With  a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  re- 
ward, with  history  the  final  Judge  of  our 
deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we 
love,  asking  His  blessing  and  His  help,  but 
knowing  that  here  on  earth  Cods  work  must 
truly  be  our  own. 

It  is  now  up  to  the  American  people 
of  his  generation  and  future  generations 
to  keep  faith  with  our  obligations  of 
citizen-statesmanship.  We  owe  it  to  our 
coimti-y  to  ascend  to  the  heights  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Idealism  and  statesman- 
ship and  thereby  prove  to  ourselves  and 
the  world  that  this  great  man  did  not 
live  and  die  in  vain. 

Mr.  PEARSON.  Mr.  President,  many 
Senators  who  have  spoken  today  in 
memory  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
do  so  as  former  colleagues  in  the  Con- 
gress and  as  personal  friends.  I  did  not 
have  an  opportunity  for  such  friendship. 
Thus  my  own  concept  and  memory  of  the 
man  and  his  work  perhaps  is  more  closely 
associated  with  that  of  the  general  pub- 
lic than  as  a  Member  of  the  Senate. 

My  first  thought  is  that  it  is  well,  in 
a  sense,  that  some  time  has  passed  be- 
tween the  date  of  death  and  this  solemn 
occasion.  The  full  meaning  of  John 
Kennedy's  life  and  work  was  difficult  to 
comprehend  in  the  period  of  shock 
caused  by  the  tragic  manner  of  death — 
assassination.  While  all  of  us  sought 
some  facility  to  believe  the  unbelievable, 
it  was  difficult  to  put  the  life  of  the  Pres- 
ident, his  impact  upon  our  Government, 
and  his  relationship  with  the  people.  In 
sensible  perspective. 

But  now  we  are  slowly  beginning  to 
imderstand  that  it  Is  not  how  long  but 
how  well  one  lives  that  counts.  It  is  not 
how  one  dies  but  how  one  lives  that  has 
meaning. 

I  have  often  thought  that  the  height 
of  a  man's  achievement  during  his  life 
ought  to  be  measured  not  only  by  his 
final  position  of  accomplishment  but  also 
by  his  point  of  beginning  with  due  con- 
sideration for  the  obstacles  which  the 
uncertainties  of  the  times  place  in  his 
path.  So  measured.  President  Kennedy's 
life  was  one  of  great  achievement. 


Many  others  today  have  spoken  of  his 
courage,  his  intellect,  his  love  of  family 
and  life,  his  appetite  for  work,  his  appre- 
ciation of  good  values,  his  sense  of  his- 
tory, and  his  dedication  to  the  American 
way  of  life,  and  our  system  of  Govern- 
ment. These  traits  of  character  and 
mind  he  did  possess. 

But  combined  with  these.  I  detected  a 
capacity  for  sustained  effort,  a  consist- 
ency of  application  of  all  those  talents 
and  abilities  described  so  ably  by  my  col- 
leagues. Was  this  not  his  finest  trait  of 
all? 

Many  across  tlie  Nation  have  now  been 
seeking  in  his  deeds  and  words  the  ele- 
ment in  his  philosophy,  religion,  life, 
work,  or  ambition  which  gave  him  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  strength  re- 
quired to  do  what  he  did.  I  would  sug- 
gest that  perhaps  it  was  the  admonition 
repeated  so  often  by  his  fellow  towns- 
man. Justice  Holmes,  who  told  us  all: 
"Have  faith  and  seek  the  unknown  end." 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  President,  neariy 
3  weeks  have  passed  since  the  death  of 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and 
the  Nation  has  not  yet  fully  recovered 
from  the  horror  and  indignation  which 
grew  from  the  most  heinous  crime  of 
the  century. 

In  almost  every  State  in  the  Nation, 
and,  indeed,  in  the  National  Capital. 
Americans  are  demonstrating  their  pro- 
found sense  of  loss  through  the  renam- 
ing of  schools,  streets,  airports,  and  other 
memorials. 

Certainly,  the  fact  that  a  brUliant 
young  President,  for  altogether  too  brief 
a  period,  led  this  Nation  and  gave  all 
Americans  a  glimpse  of  the  promises  of 
freedom  for  years  ahead  should  not  be 
erased  from  our  memory.  We  should 
properly  preserve  his  memory  for  as  long 
as  this  Nation  endures. 

My  thoughts  today  dwell  on  the  in- 
visible, yet  powerful,  memorials  which 
could  be  erected  to  the  great  leader  who 
has  been  taken  from  us.  We  will  be  a 
greater  nation,  and  his  legacy  will  be 
more  towering  than  any  edifice  of  steel 
and  concrete  if  John  P.  Kennedy  is  en- 
shrined in  the  national  conscience  as  a 
martyr  who  gave  his  life  in  the  enduring 
battle  against  hatred,  bigotry,  and  in- 
tolerance. 

Surely,  these  Insidious  forces  guided 
the  quick  and  brutal  hand  that  struck 
down  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States. 

The  greatest  memorial  that  we  can 
give  to  President  Kennedy  is  to  rid  our- 
selves, as  a  nation,  of  the  fanaticism 
and  insane  rage — turned  inward — which 
made  this  tragedy  possible.  I  cannot 
escape  the  conviction  that  such  a  living 
memorial  in  the  hearts  of  his  country- 
men would  have  been  most  earnestly  de- 
sired by  our  late  President. 

Our  Nation  is  made  up  of  Americans 
from  divergent  geographical  areas  whose 
regional  motives  and  national  origins  are 
more  diverse  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world.  Ours  is  a  young  nation  striv- 
ing, in  a  real  sense,  to  find  itself.  Our 
national  goals  and  our  heritage  can 
never  be  fully  achieved  unless  we  are 
tolerant  of  the  views  and  beliefs  of  our 
neighbors.  We  cannot  afford  to  set  our- 
selves upon  the  Devils  work  of  national 
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distrust,  accusations,  and  suspicions  of 
our  neighbors. 

These.  I  firmly  believe,  are  the  lessons 
of  Dallas.  We  already  have  suffered  an 
irreparable  loss.  Yet.  how  tragically 
compounded  that  loss  would  be  if  we  lost 
sight  of  the  true  meaning  and  true  cause 
of  this  tragedy. 

In  terms  of  Americanism,  humanity, 
compassion,  and  decency,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy has  left  this  Nation  a  great  legacy. 
We  are  now  at  a  turning  point.  Will  we 
accept  his  legacy  and  rid  ourselves  of 
the  poison  which  infects  the  national 
bloodstream?  Will  we  turn  from  hatred 
and  dedicate  ourselves  anew  to  the  chal- 
lenges— not  the  recrimination — that  lie 
before  us  now?  These  are  questions  for 
each  and  every  American  to  ask  himself. 

If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the 
affirmative;  if  this  Nation  rejects  hatred 
and  fanaticism  In  all  forms,  the  greatest 
memorial  man  Is  capable  of  construct- 
ing will  be  erected  and  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

On  behalf  of  myself  and  Mrs.  Cannon, 
and  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  Nevada 
whom  I  represent,  I  extend  our  deepest 
sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  her  chil- 
dren and  to  the  entire  Kennedy  family. 

A    FRIXND    OF   WEST    VIRGINIA 

Mr.  BYRD  of  West  Virginia.  Mr 
President,  the  United  States  of  America 
has  lost  a  gallant  leader;  West  Virginia 
has  lost  a  trusted  friend.  It  Is  no  secret 
that  John  F.  Kennedy  held  the  State 
of  West  Virginia  closest  to  his  heart 
after  his  own  native  State  of  Massachu- 
setts. The  path  that  led  him  to  the 
highest  office  In  the  land  can  be  said 
to  have  begun  for  John  F.  Kennedy  in 
the  coalpits  of  West  Virginia,  into  which 
he  plunged  boldly,  as  he  plunged  Into 
all  his  undertakings,  in  order  to  acquaint 
himself  at  firsthand  with  the  problems 
of  our  people.       1 1 

John  P.  Kennwiy  won  our  hearts  be- 
cause of  his  unmistakable  sincerity  and 
his  determination  that  the  way  of  life 
which  we  In  the  Mountain  State  cherish 
must  not  be  allowed  to  faU  Into  neglect 
or  suffer  needlessly  from  the  growing 
pains  of  a  swiftly  changing  economy 
His  unshakable  optimism  ignited  our 
own  hopes,  and  his  calm  confidence  in 
the  ability  of  reasonable  men  to  cope 
successfully  with  all  human  crises 
strengthened  our  own  resolution  em- 
bodied in  our  motto.  "Mountaineers  are 
always  free." 

John  R.  Kennedy  reaffirmed  our  belief 
In  the  American  way  as  the  way  In  which 
life  can  be  lived  bravely,  nobly,  and  in 
the  face  of  a  thousand  dangers,  hero- 
ically. He  had  no  patience  with  medi- 
ocrity, no  ear  for  the  prophets  of  doom 
no  concern  with  the  raucous  outcries  of 
the  radical  right  or  left  which  sought 
to  turn  aside  this  Nation  from  its  destiny 
as  the  world  leader  of  freemen,  com- 
mitted to  the  unavoidable  challenge  of 
enlarging  the  scope  of  human  freedom 
at  home  and  abroad. 

We  in  West  Virginia  could  feel  at  home 
with  John  F.  Kennedy  because  we  were 
keenly  aware  of  his  deep  and  essential 
sympathy  with  all  men.  We  were  drawn 
and  held  to  him  by  the  bonds  that  unite 
freemen  everywhere,  the  bonds  of  the 
spirit.  He  asked  for  our  support  and 
help,  and  we  gave  It.    He  promised  us 


that  he  would  give  himself  to  the  task 
at  hand  with  vigor,  without  reservation, 
without  hesitation.  No  man  can  say 
that  he  did  less. 

John  F.  Kennedy  the  man.  Is  gone 
from  our  midst.  Now  he  has  become  a 
legend  In  our  land,  a  memory  In  oiu- 
thoughts,  a  sadness  in  our  hearts.  His- 
torians will  etch  his  portrait  with  words 
upon  the  everlasting  stone  of  time.  And 
the  calendar  of  life  will  move  on. 

But  for  us  In  West  Virginia  the  shadow 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  will  linger  awhile, 
like  the  afterglow  of  a  sunset  on  our 
mountain  slopes.  In  West  Virginia  we 
will  remember  John  P.  Kennedy  as  a 
child  might  remember  a  special  Christ- 
mas joy,  as  a  young  man  might  remember 
an  ambitious  dream,  as  an  older  man 
might  remember  a  glorious  field  of  bat- 
tle. For  he  enkindled  amongst  us  all 
these  things:  Joyful  hope,  noble  ambi- 
tion, and  a  sense  of  honor.  We  are  truly 
grateful. 

Now  the  period  of  mourning  Is  draw- 
ing to  a  close,  and  the  happy  season  of 
Christmas  will  be  upon  us.  In  the  broad 
ellipse  at  the  foot  of  the  Washington 
Monument  there  stands  a  75-foot  Christ- 
mas tree  sent  from  the  mountain  forests 
of  West  Virginia.  I  like  to  think  that 
this  tree  is  symbolic  of  the  place  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  will  keep  In  our  hearts, 
a  place  forever  green  and  bright  with 
the  joy  of  the  spirit. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  each  of 
us  tends  to  remember.  In  a  personal 
fashion,  the  cataclysmic  occasions  of  a 
lifetime.  Why  else  is  the  question  so 
commonly  asked,  "Where  were  you  on 
Pearl  Harbor  Day?  or  V-day?  or  the  day 
F.D.R.  died?" 

In  such  a  fashion,  each  of  us  will  re- 
member the  22d  of  November  1963.  Each 
person  has  indelibly  imprinted  in  his  own 
mind  where  he  was,  and  what  he  was 
engaged  In  doing,  when  the  dread  news 
fiashed  that  John  P.  Kennedy  had  been 
struck  down  on  the  streets  of  Dallas,  by 
an  infamous  assassin. 

I  was  at  a  luncheon  In  the  State  De- 
partment In  honor  of  Senator  Mangla- 
pus,  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  Our  host 
was  Assistant  Secretary  Roger  HUsman. 
By  strange  coincidence,  I  was  engaged  in 
a  converatlon  with  Averell  Harrlman 
about  the  danger  of  extremism  In  Amer- 
ican politics,  when  an  attendant  whis- 
pered that  I  had  an  emergency  call  from 
my  office.  I  excused  myself,  placed  the 
call  back  from  an  adjoining  room,  en- 
countered difficulty  with  "busy  signals" 
at  the  Capitol,  wondered  why  the  wires 
were  so  crowded,  and  then,  suddenly,  I 
was  listening  to  the  choked  voice  of  my 
press  secretary.  Porter  Ward,  saying. 
"The  President  has  been  shot  in  Texas. 
He  is  believed  to  be  either  dead  or  dying." 
The  rest  is  a  dazed  memory  of  rushing 
back  mto  the  dining  room  to  convey  che 
sickening  news.  I  recall  how  the  table 
turned  to  turmoil,  how  the  air  was  sud- 
denly filled  with  urgent  questions  and 
protests  of  disbelief,  how  the  faces  in  the 
room  were  pale  and  shaken. 

Then,  in  the  company  of  my  colleague, 
John  Sparkman.  I  remember  our  hurried 
departure  and  return  to  the  Senate 
where  we  prayed  for  the  life  of  our  strick- 
en President,  not  knowing  he  was  already 
dead. 
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If  each  of  us  retains  a  memory  of  that 
black  day  in  terms  of  a  personal  Involve- 
ment, it  is  not  because  we  would  blur  the 
day  with  a  trivial  recollection,  but  be- 
cause no  one  of  us  can  fuUy  comprehend 
the  magnitude  of  our  common  loss. 

So  it  is  that  we  bear  our  grief,  as  in- 
dividuals. It  was  often  said  of  me  that 
I  was  a  "Kennedy  man,"  a  nameplate  I 
proudly  acknowledged  while  he  Uved.  and 
one  that  I  shall  cherish  now  that  he  Is 
dead.  I  took  joy  In  his  friendship,  and  I 
think  I  will  not  know  his  equal  again. 
Though  words  are  clumsy  to  express  one's ' 
feelings,  I  tried  to  capsule  my  reaction  to 
the  President's  martyrdom  in  a  short 
tribute  which  I  deUvered  at  memorial 
services  held  for  him  at  the  River  Road 
Unitarian  Church  in  Bethesda,  Md.,  on 
Sunday,  November  24.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  these  remarks  may  appear 
here  in  the  Record. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr  Mc- 
INTYRE  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  by  the  Senator  from 
Idaho? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  remarks 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 


It  Is  not  my  purpose  or  place  to  deliver  the 
sermon  this  mcM-nlng.  That  Is  properly  a 
service  for  your  own  pastOT  to  perform.  It  is, 
rather,  my  purpose  to  say  a  few  words  In 
tribute  to  our  fallen  President. 

I  hope  you  will  understand  If  I  speak  of 
him  in  somewhat  personal  terms,  for  this  is 
the  way  I  shall  remember  him. 

He  was  my  friend.  I  loved  and  honored 
him.  I  was  proud  for  my  country  that  he 
was  our  President. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  one  of  those 
rare  human  beings  about  whom  It  could  be 
truly  said:  "The  elements  so  mlx'd  In  him 
that  Nature  might  stand  up  and  say  to  all 
the  world  "This  was  a  man.'  " 

He  was  as  handsome  as  a  storied  prince; 
his  wife,  Jacqueline,  as  fair  as  any  princess 
of  song  OT  legend.  With  his  encouragement, 
she  made  the  Wlilte  House  a  place  of  Impxec- 
cable  beauty,  where  occasions  of  state  were 
conducted  In  the  style,  and  with  a  gracious- 
ness  and  gaiety  that  befits  a  great  nation. 
Whenever  I  was  present  on  these  occasions,  I 
never  failed  to  marvel  at  the  President's  com- 
posure. His  dignity  was  natural  to  him,  and 
his  friendliness  always  set  ills  guests  at  ease. 
How  unprepared  they  were  to  discover  in  him 
that  endearing  quality  of  self-effacement, 
which  he  often  revealed  through  some  light- 
hearted  witticism,  but  which  Invariably  dis- 
closed his  underlying  humility.  Once,  in  a 
toast  to  the  King  of  Afghanistan,  I  recall  how 
he  explained  why  the  Constitution  limited 
the  President  to  8  years  In  office.  The 
amendment  had  been  adopted,  he  said,  part- 
ly out  of  consideration  for  the  well-being  of 
the  President,  but  mainly,  he  added  with  a 
smile,  out  of  consideration  for  the  well-being 
of  the  country. 

Many  of  you  will  remember  the  celebrated 
comment  he  made  to  that  Illustrious  com- 
pany of  Nobel  Prlae  winners  who  came  to 
dine  with  him  at  the  White  House.  Never, 
he  remarked,  has  so  much  talent  been 
gathered  at  one  time  under  this  roof,  since 
Thomas  Jefferson  used  to  dine  here  alone. 

Such  was  the  brilliance  of  the  social  life 
which  John  and  Jacqueline  Kennedy  brought 
to  the  Presidential  mansion.  But  more  im- 
portant was  the  Jfind  of  family  life  they 
implanted  there.  Somehow  they  managed  to 
make  that  big  house  a  home.  Along  with 
other  playmates,  their  daughter,  Caroline, 
and  their  little  son,  whom  the  President  liked 
to  call  John-John,  used  to  gather  In  the 
play  yard,  within  easy  view  of  their  daddy's 
office.      He    was    seldom    too    busy    to    be 
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Interrupted  by  them;  h«  refuMd  to  permit 
the  taeavy  burdeaa  of  hi«  ofllce  to  iwvirp  hia 
Immilj  funcUon  as  «  loving  father.  The 
personal  attention  he  gave  to  his  children, 
and  to  the  needs  of  his  grlef-strlcken  wife, 
when  their  Infant  son.  Patrick,  died  soon 
after  birth  a  few  months  ago;  the  tender 
plccores  of  John -John  on  the  south  lawn 
•waiting  his  fathfer"s  arrival  by  helicopter, 
or  crawling  through  the  trapdoor  In  his  fa- 
ther's deck.  whUe  the  President  was  sitting 
there  absorbed  with  hU  evening's  work;  the 
familiar  sight  of  Caroline  clutching  her  fa- 
ther's hand  as  he  led  the  family  Into  church 
on  a  Sunday  morning — all  combined  to  pre- 
sent to  the  country  the  finest  example  of  a 
devout  and  affectionate  family,  setting  a 
moral  standard  of  the  highest  order. 

The  many  attributes  that  made  John  F. 
Kennedy  such  an  exceptional  person  cannot 
be  compresEed  into  the  short  tribute  I  pay 
him  this  morning.  Well  known  was  his 
bravery  in  battle:  his  literary  talents  which 
won  for  him  the  Pulltaer  Prize;  the  forti- 
tude with  which  he  bore  the  pain  in  his  in- 
jured back:  the  ceaceleas  energy  with  which 
he  pursued  his  quest  for  self-fulfillment 
through  17  years  of  honorable  service  in  the 
Bouse  of  Representatives,  the  Senate,  and 
finally,  the  White  House  Itself. 

History  will  judge  his  greatness  as  a  Pres- 
ident, but  already  it  U  clear  that  he  wiU  be 
remembered  for  the  strength  of  his  states- 
Bwnahip  which  saw  us  through  the  dread 
missile  crisis  In  Cuba  a  year  ago,  when  the 
world  trembled  on  the  brink  of  thermonu- 
clear war.  And  he  will  be  remembered  too 
for  the  Initiative  he  brought  to  the  search 
for  peace — for  the  first  step  along  that  road 
he  made  possible  through  the  nuclear  test 
ban  treaty.  Not  since  Lincoln  has  any  Presi- 
dent been  so  deeply  committed  to  the  cause 
of  equal  treatment  for  all  Americans. 

The  tragedy  of  his  death  la  heightened 
because  it  came  so  criielly  at  the  prime  of 
his  extraordinary  life.  It  came  as  he  was 
grappling  wltn  the  gigantic  problems  of  our 
times  with  the  skill  and  courage  of  a  young 
David — only  to  be  struck  down  by  an  a£sas- 
sln  in  his  own  country,  In  a  foxil  and  cow- 
ardly murder  which  crosses  xa  all  with 
shame. 

Once,  when  he  faced  a  crucial  primary  test, 
in  that  long,  arduous  trek  he  made  toward 
the  Presidency,  I  asked  him  whether  he  be- 
lieved in  prayer.  He  said  he  did.  and  he 
seemed  genuinely  moved  when  I  told  him 
I  would  pray  for  him.  Now,  I  think,  he  would 
want  us  all  to  pray  for  our  new  President, 
In  faith  that  a  national  reviilalon  against 
every  kind  of  fanaticism  will  waah  the  land 
clean,  so  that  the  hand  of  Lyndon  B.  John- 
son may  be  upheld  by  the  councils  of  reason 
and  decency  against  the  councils  of  igno- 
rance, bigotry,  and  hate. 

May  God  preserve  this  Republic  and  keep 
her  sensible,  strong  and  free. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  It  Is  too  soon  to  pass 
judgment  upon  the  Presidency  of  John 
P.  Kennedy.  But  we  sense  that  he  will 
loom  large,  more  so  than  we  fully  realized 
while  he  still  lived.  Time  alone  can  give 
us  a  more  definitive  measurement. 

Even  now,  there  are  those  who  are 
trying  to  Judge  his  statin-e  by  examining 
his  accomplishments  in  office.  If  this  Is 
where  we  should  look,  it  still  remains  for 
future  events  to  place  his  achievements 
as  President  In  proper  perspective.  I  am 
inclined  to  believe— though  tomorrow 
could  easily  prove  me  wrong — that  of  the 
work  he  finished,  during  his  brief  tenure, 
the  nuclear  weapons  test  ban  treaty  will 
stand  out  above  aU  other  accomplish- 

I^"iL*  ^°^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^"rn  out  to  be 
the  first  benchmark  on  the  path  to  peace 
During  the  Senate  debate  on  ratifica- 
tion of  the  test  ban  treaty.  I  attempted 
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to  recount  the  earlier  failures  to  obtain 
agreement,  and  to  point  up  the  stalwart 
role  of  our  late  President  during  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis,  which,  in  my  opin- 
ion, brought  about  the  agreement.  The 
words  I  used  then  somehow  seem  appro- 
priate now,  80  I  ask  that  the  pertinent 
paragraphs  from  that  address  be  re- 
printed at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  ex- 
tracts were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
RxcoRD.  as  follows: 

All    of   us   know   the   sorry   story   of   how 
the  stalemated  negotlatloiu  for  a  compre- 
hensive  nuclear   test   ban   treaty   ended   In 
dismal    failure;    we   recall    how    the    Soviet 
Union,    after   quiet    preparations,    suddenly 
resumed  testing  on  a  most  extensive  scale, 
forcing  the  United  SUtes  to  do  likewise.     We 
remember  too  how  the  testing  was  accom- 
panied by  a  new  round  of  bellicose  speech- 
making  In   the  Soviet  Union,  coupled  with 
a   hardening  of  Rusetan  attitudes  on  every 
cold  war  front.     And  we  shall  never  forget 
how  the  era  culminated  In  a  daring  thrust 
by   Khrushchev   to  install   missile  bases  in 
Cuba,  at  our  very  doorstep.     In  this  reck- 
less gambit.  Khrushchev  in  effect  was  ask- 
ing;   "If  her  vital  interesU  are  challenged,  U 
the  united  States  really  willing  to  risk  all  in 
a    nuclear    war?     Prealdent    Kennedy's    re- 
sponse, coming  swift  and  sure,  gave  Khru- 
shchev   his    answer.     The    world    watched 
breathietaly  as  Kennedy  ordered  the  Navy 
to  turn  back  Russian  ships  on  the  high  seas, 
even  as  he  laid  down  his  ultimatum   that 
the  Cuban  bases  must  be  dlsxnantled  and  the 
Russian    missiles    withdrawn.    Khrushchev 
had  his  answer,  and  he  backed  away  under 
dreumstances    which    surely    Inflicted    the 
most    serious    reversal    on    the    Communist 
cause  since  the  end  of  the  Second  War. 

I  suppose  Khrushchev's  question  had  to  be 
asked — and  answered — somewhere,  some- 
time, if  a  turning  jxilnt  In  the  nuclear  arms 
race  was  ever  to  be  reached.  The  Russians 
had  to  know  whether,  in  a  showdown  sit- 
uation, we  actually  stood  ready  to  suffer  a 
full-scale  nuclear  exchange — whether,  in  ef- 
fect, we  would  sooner  choose  to  be  dead  than 
Bed.  Had  Kennedy  allowed  the  Russian 
mi£sll«  bases  to  remain  in  Cuba,  then  Khru- 
shchev would  have  known  that  he  could 
win  hts  points,  one  by  one,  through  the 
threat  of  nuclear  war — that  he  could  bluff 
his  way  to  world  dominion.  Under  such 
circumstances,  the  Russian  nuclear  arsenal 
would  have  had  utility,  after  all.  in  advanc- 
ing the  objectives  of  Soviet  foreign  policy. 
The  Russians  would  doubtlessly  have  then 
intensified  the  nuclear  arms  race,  and  we 
would  have  no  test  ban  treaty  before  lis  to- 
day. 

So  the  tense  and  terrifying  days  of  last 
October  may  well  be  recorded  by  historUna 
of  the  future  as  a  time  of  destiny  for  the 
whole  hiunan  race,  when  the  fortitude  of  an 
American  President  won  for  us  another 
chance  to  harness  the  nuclear  monster,  or,  as 
Kennedy  himself  has  put  it,  to  stuff  the 
genie  back  in  the  bottle,  while  there  is  stiU 
time. 
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than  3  years  as  President,  it  was  Ken- 
nedy, the  man.  who  lifted  the  hearts  of 
the  htimble.  who  exacted  the  respect  of 
the  prominent  and  powerful,  whether 
friend  or  foe.  and  who  fired  the  hopes 
of  all  who  would  be  free. 

Every  land  felt  the  force  of  him.  and 
when  he  fell  the  whole  world  sorrowed. 
The  mighty  came  as  pilgrims  to  march 
In  grand  procession  behind  his  fiag- 
draped  coffln;  the  people,  whose  Presi- 
dent he  was,  filed  passed  him  in  an  end- 
less stream  through  the  Capitol  rotunda, 
where  he  rested  upon  Lincoln's  cata- 
falque. 

John  Masefleld,  poet  laureate  of  Eng- 
land, wrote: 

The  young  chief  with  the  smiling,  radiant 
face,  the  winning  way  that  turned  a  won- 
derous  race  Into  sublimer  pathways,  lead- 
ing on. 

And  10,000  torches  were  lifted  In  the 
night  by  the  silent  throng  that  gathered 
at  the  city  hall  In  West  Berlin,  filling  the 
great  square  which  now  bears  his  name. 

From  among  the  many  messages  of 
mourning  that  came  to  me  from  Idaho, 
I  have  excerpted  some  representative 
tributes.  I  have  also  selected  certain 
passages  from  editorials,  written  In  mem- 
ory of  the  late  President,  which  appeared 
In  the  newspapers  of  my  State. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  they  be 
included  at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 
as  follows: 
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Mr.  CHURCH.  I  am  not  so  sure,  how- 
ever, that  we  should  try  to  measure  John 
P.  Kennedy  by  the  work  he  finished,  or 
by  the  degree  he  did,  or  did  not,  succeed 
In  securing  the  enactment  of  his  stated 
program.  Lincoln  Is  not  remembered  for 
the  legislation  he  put  through  Congress, 
but  for  the  Inspiration  of  his  leadership. 

So  it  will  be  of  Kennedy.  What  a  rich 
literature  he  left  us.  For  generations  to 
come,  when  others  cannot  find  the  words 
that  will  do  justice  to  our  goals,  his  words 
will  be  quoted;  when  others  falter  under 
the  burden  of  their  duty,  his  example 
will  strengthen  their  resolve.     In  leas 


(nrom  letters  and  poems] 
"As  ttm  greatest  love  can  produce  the 
greatest  Joy  or  sorrow,  I  realize  that  your 
privilege  of  serving  with  President  Kennedy 
will  intensify  and  personalize  to  you  this 
thrust  to  the  heart  of  every  citizen.  Por 
this  reason,  1  extend  ray  heartfelt  sympathy 
to  you  personaUy  and  pledge  renewed  faith 
In  and  support  to  the  youthful  aspirations 
for  a  better  United  SUtes  and  a  better  world 
which  ware  yours  and  President  Kennedy's. 
He  Uved  his  life  in  honor,  manhood  and 
service.  In  these,  he  lived  out  several  life- 
times. He  can  only  die  if  we  refuse  the 
torch  which  he  carried  to  light  a  better  to- 
morrow." (E.  LeOrande  Nelson,  Twin  Falls. 
Idaho.) 

"They  who  glimpse  the  effabto  sadness  of 
beauty  In  depth — beyond  sound,  beyond 
form — knew,  from  the  fateful  words  of  the 
last  inaugural,  'Let  us  go  forth  •  •  •  itnow- 
ing  that  here  on  earth,  God's  work  must  be 
truly  our  own.'  That,  amongst  us,  was  an- 
other, who  in  the  full  magnificence  of  youth, 
had  chosen  the  way  that  leads  to  Calvary." 
(LUlian  Imler,  Pruitvale,  Idaho.) 

"It  cannot  be  true,  were  my  thoughts 
when  I  heard  that  awful  news.  Then — such 
a  wasts  of  manhood  and  abiUty."  (Mrs. 
John  B.  Harms.  Wendell.  Idaho.) 

"Words  faU  to  express  what  emotions  have 
shaken  me  in  the  paat  weekend.  What  sor- 
row you  have  felt  who  have  known  our 
President  Kennedy  so  personally.  We  can 
only  hope  that  hts  death  will  set  a  new  goal 
of  cltlsenshlp  for  all  •  •  •  and  a  new  mean- 
ing to  the  phrase,  sometimes  too  lightly 
used,  'We  are  our  brother's  keeper,'  for  his 
interests  were  a  living  memorial  to  that 
creed"  (Judge  Prances  Sleep.  Sandpolnt 
Idaho.) 

"I  do  not  know  how  to  write  this  Uttle 
letter.  I  am  so  hurt  over  the  death  of  as 
true  and  honest  friend  as  the  world  ever  had. 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Every  time  I 
watched  TV  it  was  just  tears  and  a  hurting 
inside  me."  (Herman  Welsenberger,  Kel- 
logg, Idaho.) 


Muffled  Dhvms  in  Washington 
(By  Colen  H.  Sweeten,  Jr..  Malad  City,  Idaho) 

There's  muffled  drums  in  Washington, 
Strange  stillness  o'er  the  street; 

Tear  stained  polished  brass  and  robes 
Mid  the  silent  rhythmed  feet. 

Horse  drawn,  the  fallen  leader  lies 
'Neath  the  fiag  he  held  so  dear. 

Princes  and  beggars  mourn  their  loss. 
While  thousands  pass  his  bier. 

Yes,  muffled  drums  in  Washington 

Half  masted  flags  at  dawn. 
Yet  God  is  In  His  heaven 

And  truth  still  marches  on. 

(From  the  Moscow  (Idaho)  Idahonian] 
President  Kennedy  will  be  remembered  as 
a  very  human  President.  A  very  likable 
President.  He  was  not  given  to  protocol. 
He  seldom  wore  a  hat.  When  he  strode  to 
-  meet  you  he  didn't  wait  for  the  formalities 
of  an  Introduction,  nor  stand  on  protocol 
that  the  visitor  should  be  Introduced  to  the 
President.  The  writer  of  this  comment 
knows,  for  he  waa  privUeged,  just  a  little 
more  than  a  year  uo,  to  be  surprised  by  this 
informality,  : 

All  of  us  have  knovtm  that  the  responsi- 
bilities of  being  President  have  come  to  be 
of  mankllllng  size.  What  most  of  us  do 
not  realize  Is  that  our  Presidents  also  put 
their  lives  in  the  lap  of  the  gods  every  day 
and  every  moment  they  occupy  this  high 
offlce. 

(From  the  Pocatello  (Idaho)  Sunday 
Jovu-nal  I 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  man,  was  a  young, 
vital,  courageous  leader,  vsrlse  beyond  his 
years,  a  loving  husband  and  father.  The 
human  tragedy  of  the  swift  and  ugly  assas- 
sination shames  th«  Nation,  and,  in  fact,  the 
human  race.  | 

Youth  and  charm  and  grace  characterized 
the  Kennedy  family  in  the  White  House. 
They  were  a  part  of  American  life,  not  aloof 
from  it. 

Youngest  of  our  Presidents,  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy fought  for  peace  with  justice,  for  true 
equality  of  hvunan  and  civil  rights.  What 
history's  verdict  may  be,  we  cannot  foresee 
But  as  a  person,  he  embodied  qualities  which 
attracted  admiration  of  millions,  the  enrv 
and  hate  of  few. 

[From  the  Idaho  Falls  (Idaho)  Post- 
Register) 
'This  young,  vigorous  and  Impressively  in- 
telligent leader  was  silenced  at  the  very  pin- 
nacle of  his  thrxist  for  an  always  emerging 
America.  He  was  a  President  who  could  stir 
his  followers,  excite  them  to  dreams  of  New 
Frontier. 

President  Kennedy  had  an  unusual 
warmth,  unusual  courage  and  patriotism. 
People  who  disagreed  strenuously  with  him 
as  President,  admired  him  as  a  man  as  well 
as  a  leader. 

(From  the  Lewlston  (Idaho)  Morning 
Tribune) 

The  martyred  President  must  be  judged  In 
h  story,  not  so  much  by  what  he  accom- 
plished as  by  what  he  attempted.  He  had 
so  tragically  little  time  and  so  many  massive 
barriers  before  him. 

Perhaps  no  other  American  President  pre- 
pared himself  so  consciously  and  so  com- 
pletely for  his  ofllce.  Mr.  Kennedy  was  a 
master  of  politics,  which  is  tiie  necessary 
prerequisite  for  statesmanship.  After  his 
election,  he  laid  before  his  country  and  its 

I!kV*^P*'  ^'^e"  »  program   for  progress 
Which  is  as  bold  as  it  is  comprehensive. 

He  submitted  to  his  countrymen  Imagi- 
native new  concepts  In  conservation  and  re- 
source development,  civil  rights,  education, 
public  health,  aid  for  the  aging,  employment. 
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international  trade  and  domestic  economic 
policy,  to  name  a  few  areas  of  his  interest 
and  competency.  He  demonstrated  in  his 
press  oonfM-ences  a  continuous  mastery  of 
the  varied  facets  of  his  bafllingly  complex 
offlce.  Many  of  the  domestic  programs  he 
advocated  doubtless  will  be  achieved  In  years 
still  to  come. 

In  foreign  policy  particularly  the  brtlUant 
vision  of  this  young  President  siuely  will 
help  guide  the  Nation  and  the  free  world 
long  after  his  tragic  death.  Siirely  the  world 
will  listen  to  him  anew,  as  it  listened  to  Lin- 
coln, now  that  he  is  gone : 

"Let  us  examine  our  attitude  toward  peace 
itself.  Too  many  of  us  think  It  is  Impos- 
sible. Too  many  think  It  unreal.  But  that 
Is  a  dango-ous,  defeatist  beUef.  It  leads  to 
the  conclusion  that  war  Is  Inevitable,  that 
mankind  Is  doomed,  that  we  are  gripped  by 
forces  we  cannot  control. 

We  need  not  accept  that  view.     Oxir  prob- 
lems are  marmiade;    therefore   they  can  be 
solved  by  man.     And  man  can  be  as  big  as 
he  wants." 
Or  again: 

"I  come  here  today  to  look  across  this 
world  of  threats  to  the  world  of  peace.  In 
that  search  we  cannot  expect  any  final  tri- 
imiph,  for  new  problems  will  always  arise. 
We  cannot  expect  that  all  nations  will  adopt 
like  systems,  for  conformity  is  the  jaUer  of 
freedom  and  the  enemy  of  growth.  Nor  can 
we  expect  to  rea(^  otu-  goal  by  contrivance, 
by  fiat,  or  even  by  the  wishes  of  all. 

"But  however  close  we  sometimes  seem  to 
that  dark  and  final  abyss,  let  no  man  of 
peace  and  freedom  despair.  For  he  does  not 
stand  alone.  If  we  all  can  persevere — If  we 
can  in  every  land  and  offlce  look  beyond  our 
own  shores  and  ambitions — then  surely  the 
age  will  dawn  In  which  the  strong  are  just 
and  the  weak  secure  and  the  p>eace  preserved. 
"Never  have  the  nations  of  the  world  had 
so  much  to  lose — or  so  much  to  gain.  1^- 
gether  we  shall  save  our  planet,  or  together 
we  shall  perish  In  ite  flames.  Save  it  we 
can — and  save  It  we  must — and  then  shall 
we  earn  the  eternal  thanks  of  mankind  and, 
as  peacemakers,  the  eternal  blessing  of  God." 
He  left  another  message  of  special  mean- 
ing this  day  for  his  grieving  oountrjrmen. 
He  was  speaking  of  Dag  Hammarskjold  and 
the  United  Nations,  but  he  could  as  well 
have  been  speaking  of  his  own  beloved  coun- 
try and  the  void  he  now  leaves  in  it: 

"The  problem  is  not  the  death  of  one  man; 
the  problem  is  the  life  of  this  organization. 
It  win  either  grow  to  meet  the  challenge  of 
our  age,  or  It  will  be  gone  with  the  wind, 
without  Influence,  without  force,  without  re- 
spect. Were  we  to  let  it  die,  to  enfeeble  lU 
vigor,  to  cripple  Its  powers,  we  would  con- 
demn the  future." 

The  unfinished  work  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
awaits  America.  May  this  Nation  grow  to 
meet  the  challenge  of  our  age. 

(From  the  Aberdeen   (Idaho)    Times] 
The  first  grief  was  at  the  loss  of  one  so 
close  to  each  of  us.    He  represented  each  of 
us  and  the  principles  we  st^ind  for.    He  was 
a  symbol  to  all  of  our  way  of  life. 

(From  the  Grangevllle  (Idaho)  Free  Press] 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  leader 
among  men,  yet  his  personal  appeal  brought 
him  closer  to  most  Americans  and  peoples 
of  the  world  than  many  of  his  predecessors  In 
the  offlce  of  Chief  Executive. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  ex- 
tended to  the  world  a  warm  handclasp  in 
the  name  of  peace.  To  those  in  need,  he 
befriended.  He  was  a  true  American,  and  it 
was  his  spirited  approach  to  the  problems  of 
humanity  which  meant  so  much  to  the  down- 
trodden, the  poverty  stricken.  His  Image 
shall  live  for  many  years  to  come. 

Americans  took  kindly  to  Mr.  Kennedy 
and  hU  family.  The  White  House  and  its 
residents  were  next  door  neighbors  to  every- 


one in  the  United  States.  The  affection 
shown  to  the  Kennedys  by  the  public  was  as 
real  as  any  devotion  of  family  life  in  an 
American  home. 

Mr.  Kennedy  met  major  problems  while  In 
offlce  with  a  view  always  toward  universal 
peace.  Nothing  would  sway  him  to  travel  a 
different  route.  He  would  hold  the  peace  to 
the  limit. 

Complicated  domestic  political  Issues  did 
not  meet  with  evasion  when  they  reached  Mr 
Kennedy's  desk.  His  proposals  for  the  Na- 
tion were  bold  and  vigorous.  There  was  no 
timidity  in  asking  for  major  legislation  and 
he  pressed  with  personal  sincerity. 

In  this  modern,  space  age  era  in  which 
often  It  appears  science  U  outdistancing  the 
real  purpose  of  man  and  swamping  mankind 
with  difflcult  social  problems,  often  appear- 
ing Insurmountable,  it  was  refreshing  to 
have  in  the  White  House  a  President  in 
tune  with  the  times. 

^  This  is  not  a  time  of  hopelessness.  This  Is 
a  time  for  a  reassessment  of  our  stewardship 
in  our  democracy.  And  this  is  the  time  for 
a  show  of  faith  and  thanksgiving  that  Mr 
Kennedy  left  the  Nation  strong  and  dedi- 
cated to  continue  his  deeds  toward  universal 
peace. 


(From  the  Boise  (Idaho)   Statesman] 

It  is  a  moment  in  which  attention  is  fo- 
cused upon  John  F.  Kennedy  as  an  individ- 
ual of  high  ideals,  of  dedication,  and  of 
courage. 

A  product  of  his  times,  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  called  to  national  leadership  in  a  period 
of  widely  prevaUlng  uncertainty  and  perhaps 
of  epochal  transition  involving  the  clash  of 
strongly  conflicting  forces.  He  has  fulfilled 
hU  part  stoutly,  conscientiously,  and  fairly. 

It  has  been  his  prime  purpose  to  minimize 
the  conflict  and  to  do  all  within  his  power 
to  make  this  country  and  the  world  a  better 
place  for  all  mankind  to  live. 

It  Is  perhaps  that  as  an  outstanding  hu- 
manitarian his  memory  wUl  be  enshrined. 
He  has  been  quick  to  respond  to  the  appeal 
of  human  wants  and  needs.  In  his  book  It  Is 
the  proper  function  of  government  to  provide 
the  remedy,  and  he  has  not  hesitated  to  call 
upon  the  resources  of  government  to  that 
end. 

In  reference  to  the  phrase  that  sounded 
like  a  clarion  In  his  Inaugiu-al  address,  John 
F.  Kennedy  never  asked  what  the  country 
could  give  him  personally;  Instead  it  has 
been  he  who  has  given  his  country  and  the 
world  the  last  full  measure  of  devotion. 

(From  the  Rexburg  (Idaho)  Standard) 
When  a  leader  of  great  power  and  presence 
and  capacity  for  good  dies  In  offlce,  the  cause 
to  which  he  gave  leadership  suffers  grievous 
loss.  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  such 
a  man.  "nie  cause  he  served,  and  so  elo- 
quently led,  was  the  threefold  cause  of 
himian  dignity  and  equality  and  freedom. 

The  cause  he  championed  as  acknowledged 
leader  of  the  free  world  lives  on.  We  who 
survive  him  can  best  honor  his  memory  by 
doing  all  In  our  power  to  advance  that  cause, 
which  Is  the  very  cause  for  which  this  Nation 
was  founded. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Sometimes,  even  in 
moments  of  solemn  bereavement,  a  child 
will  make  some  captivating  comment. 
When  we  took  our  boys,  Forrest  and 
Chase,  with  us  to  the  Capitol  rotunda,  to 
pay  our  last  respects  as  a  family  to  John 
P.  Kennedy,  our  little  boy,  sensing  his 
mother's  distress,  reached  up  for  her 
hand  and  said,  "Don't  cry,  Mommy.  The 
guards  will  protect  him.  If  these  guards 
fall,  others  will  come  to  take  their  place. 
They  can  never  take  President  Kennedy 
away  from  us." 
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They  nerer  can  take  President  Ken- 
nedy away  from  us.  His  memory  will  be 
guarded  by  erety  person  who  strives  for 
excellence,  by  every  mind  in  search  of 
truth,  by  every  eye  that  would  see  Justice 
done,  by  every  open  hand  outstretched 
for  peace,  and  by  every  heart  that  hoUs 
freedom  dear,  for  as  long  as  men  aspirv 
to  do  God's  work  on  earth. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  North  Carolina.  Mr. 
President,  we  have  not  been  able  to  bring 
ourselves  as  yet  to  realize  fiilly  that  the 
late  President  John  P.  Kennedy  Is  no 
longer  with  us. 

Never  before  In  the  history  of  our 
country  have  our  people  been  so  shocked 
and  saddened  as  we  were  on  November 
22,  1963. 

We  gather  now  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
human  being  who.  in  a  short  lifetime, 
came  to  mean  so  much  to  so  many  mil- 
lions of  peoples  throughout  the  world. 
In  spite  of  the  fact  he  was  still  a  young 
man,  John  P.  Kennedy  had  come  to  be  a 
living,  active,  forceful  symbol  for  free- 
dom throughout  the  world. 

It  is  Impossible  to  express  the  feelings 
all  of  us  have  had  since  his  tragic  and 
imnecessary  death.  We  are  saddened 
beyond  words. 

But  the  greatest  tribute  we  can  pay 
this  man  today  is  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  Nation  and  to  go  ahead  even 
while  we  mourn  his  passing. 

Above  all  else  he  would  want  us  to 
make  the  best  of  the  situation  at  hand 
and  prove  beyond  any  doubt  that  our 
system  of  democracy  is  unshakable  even 
at  a  time  such  as  this.  We  have  lost  a 
great  leader,  a  warm  friend,  and  a  cou- 
rageous man.  and  we  are  deep  in  our  sor- 
row, but  we  all  know  that  the  world  Is  a 
hetter  place  in  which  to  live  as  a  result 
of  his  unselfish  service  to  mankind. 

Mr.  ERVIN.  Mr.  President.  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  bul- 
warks, the  bright  spires,  the  strong 
places. 

Today  we  honor  one  of  our  own — one 
who  served  and  served  well — as  a  Mem- 
ber of  this  body.  It  was  while  he  served 
here  that  he  was  chosen  by  the  Ameri- 
can people  to  take  the  manUe  of  national 
leadership  during  an  awesome  period  of 
world  history. 

He  was  young,  and  vigorous,  and  wise, 
and  dedicated  to  public  service.  Virtu- 
ally all  of  his  adult  life  was  spent  in  the 
service  of  his  country. 

His  achievements  are  too  numerous 
to  attempt  listing;  as  Is  the  case  with 
any  man  so  deserving  of  a  eulogy,  he 
does  not  require  one. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  belonged  to 
each  of  us— to  every  American.  He  was 
our  President;  but  throughout  the  world 
he  belonged,  in  a  very  special  way.  to 
many  others— for  to  them  he  was  more 
than  the  leader  of  a  great  nation— he 
was  a  symbol  of  peace. 

Each  of  us  Is  acutely  aware  of  the 
tragedy  that  has  befallen  us,  and  in  such 
times  we  turn  to  oiu-  memories. 

I  remember  him  as  a  strong,  brave 
yormg  man— one  who  carried  to  his 
grave  injuries  received  during  World 
War  n  and  endured  through  the  years; 
one  who  offered  his  life  for  his  country 

Si!!*-  ♦^Z  .^**  *«**^  *°  P«««e.     It  to 
inmlc  that  the  fh^  offer  was  refused 
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and  the  second  accepted:  but  we  can  be 
thankful  for  those  years  between  the 
first  and  seccmd  offering  when  we  had 
the  benefit  of  his  wisdom,  his  Ideas,  and 
his  Ideals.  We  grieve  that  his  even 
greater  potential  for  the  years  ahead  has 
been  lost  to  us. 

I  remember  him  for  his  gallant  per- 
sonal victory  over  physical  disability,  and 
t  remember  the  standing  ovation  he  re- 
ceived from  his  colleagues  when  he  re- 
turned to  the  Senate  floor  on  crutches  in 
1956.  I  remember  his  vitality,  his  wit. 
and  his  fine  mind;  and  I  valued  his 
friendship. 

As  a  public  servant,  I  remember  him 
as  a  sophisticated,  polished  statesman 
who  could  nevertheless  communicate 
and  identify  with  people  of  every  station. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  eloquence,  strong 
conviction,  and  great  courage — a  diligent 
and  dedicated  colleague. 

As  President,  I  remember  him  not  only 
as  a  political  leader  who  met  the  great 
Issues  of  the  age,  but  also  as  one  who 
rekindled  interest  In  the  arts,  renewed 
concern  for  our  national  heritage,  and 
increased  respect  for  scholarship. 

And  with  the  connnnatlon  of  his 
death,  I  recalled  the  verse  from  Shake- 
speare: 

Now  cracks  a  noble  heart.    Good  night.  Sweet 

Prince. 
And  flights  of  Angels  sing  thee  to  thy  rest. 

His  was  indeed  a  noble  heart,  and  a 
noble  mind  and  a  noble  spirit  that  we 
shall  never  forget. 

But  perhaps  our  greatest  legacy  from 
President  Kennedy  was  his  dream.  He 
said: 

I  bellev*  in  an  America  that  is  on  the 
march— an  America  respected  by  aU  uaUons. 
triends  and  foes  aU^e — an  America  that  is 
moving,  choosing,  doing,  dreaming— a  strong 
America  in  a  world  of  peace. 

And  this  must  be  the  dream  of  all  of 

us. 

Our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the  coura- 
geous Kennedy  family;  indeed.  It  goes 
out  to  all  the  Nation,  for  he  belonged  to 
all  of  us.  and  he  was  the  President  of  all 
of  us — and  we  shall  miss  him. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  hiserted  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoiu)  the  following  articles  and  edi- 
torials from  the  North  Carolina  press 
and  other  news  media  as  evidence  of  the 
esteem  and  affection  the  people  of  my 
State  had  for  the  late  President. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles, 

and  editorials  were  oixlered  to  be  printed 

in  the  Recoro,  as  follows: 

[Prom  the  Stanly  News  &  Press,  Albemarle 

N.C..  Nov.  28,  1963] 

A  Nation  or  Sbock  Nexds  Pbates 

Three  shots  rang  out  about  12:30  cs-t., 
Friday,  in  Dallas,  Tex.,  and  the  effect  of  them' 
reverberated  aroxmd  the  world  within  Just 
a  few  minutes.  A  sniper,  armed  with  a  high- 
powered  rifle,  killed  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy and  seriously  wounded  Governor  John 
Connally.  of  Texas,  who  was  riding  in  the 
car  with  the  President. 

Tbe  flrst  reaction  throughout  this  Nation 
was  shock.  It  was  a  benxmibed  people  who 
sat  with  their  eyes  flxed  on  television  screens 
as  the  story  of  the  dastardly  crime  was  un- 
folded.   The  second  reaction  was  revulsion 

estreme  revulsion  that  such  a  thing  could 
have  happened  in  this  country. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  no  ordinary 
man.    Although  bom  to  wealth,  so  that  he 


could  have  Uved  In  ease  and  luxury,  he  chose 
a  path  of  service.  Bndowed  with  great  cour- 
age, an  excellent  Intellect,  and  a  high  sense 
of  duty.  Mr.  Kennedy  served  his  country  in 
World  War  n,  earning  a  heroes  acclaim 
Entering  poUtlcs  after  the  war.  he  distin- 
guished himself  as  Ck>ngressman  and  Sena- 
tor and  served  the  country  so  well  that  in 
1960  he  was  flrst-ballot  choice  of  the  Demo- 
crat Party  for  the  Presidency. 

History  wUl  record  that  he  served  as  lead- 
er of  his  country  and  of  the  free  world  dur- 
ing nearly  S  years  in  an  era  when  danger  of 
a  nuclear  holocaust  was  uppermost  in  the 
minds  of  men  around  the  globe.  Under  his 
leadership  *he  Nation  was  spared  the  horror 
of  hydrogen  war.  and  enjoyed  a  high  degree 
of  prosperity  and  progress.  Slgniflcant 
acIUevements  were  recorded,  both  at  home 
and  on  the  diplomatic  front. 

As  must  be  said  of  all  men  in  high  places, 
not  everyone  was  in  agreement  with  Presi- 
dent Kennedy.  But  even  his  severest  critic 
could  not  accuse  him  of  being  insincere. 
His  administration  was  dedicated  to  the 
cause  of  peace  and  sought  In  every  way  pos- 
sible to  further  the  cause  of  freedom. 

His  life  of  service  and  usefulness  was  cut 
short  at  48.  an  age  when  most  PresidenU 
have  not  even  thought  of  running  for  that 
high  office.  The  vouthrul  age  at  which  he 
attained  the  world's  most  responsible  office 
attests  the  ability  he  demonstrated  and  the 
faith  which  his  coUeagues  had  in  his  leader- 
ship. 

Reaction  from  around  the  world  was  tiiat 
of  disbelief,  of  shock  and  incredulity,  and 
this  soon  gave  way  to  uncertainty  about  the 
future,  for  a  new  President  was  sworn  in  a 
few  hours  after  Mr.  Kennedy  was  pro- 
nounced dead  at  Parkland  Hospital.  Dallas. 

Taking  over  the  reins  of  leadership  Is 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  a  stalwart  Texan  and 
a  man  well  experienced  in  the  tntrlcacles  of 
the  Federal  Oovemment.  This  Nation.  If 
it  has  to  experience  the  loss  of  a  President. 
Is  fortunate  in  having  as  his  suoceasor  a 
man  of  the  ability  and  experience  of  Lyndon 
Johnson. 

There  is  no  way  of  foretelling  what  the 
future  may  hold  as  thU  Nation  continues  to 
try  to  uphold  freedom  and  the  dignity  of 
man  around  the  globe. 

But  this  ws  can  say  that  Mr.  Johnson  is 
a  dedicated  Christian  leader  who  has  already 
In  thU  dark  hour,  invoked  the  guidance  of 
God  and  the  support  and  cooperation  of  the 
people  in  carrying  on  the  tremendous  task 
of  Government. 

Even  while  our  tears  drop  in  mourning 
for  our  fallen  leader.  It  behooves  us  as  a 
people  to  look  ahead,  gather  new  confidence, 
and  to  rally  our  forces  in  support  of  our  new 
leader.  His  path  may  not  be  the  same  as 
tliat  chosen  by  Mr.  Kennedy,  but  his  U  the 
responsibility  for  leadership.  Our  responsi- 
bility is  that  of  intelligent  cooperation  and 
faithful  support. 

And  may  we  pray,  as  did  Dr  Oemer  at 
Pfeiffer  on  Friday  afternoon,  that  the  enmity 
and  hatred  which  prompted  such  a  dastardly 
deed  may  give  way  to  the  spirit  of  Christian 
love  and  brotherhood  befitting  a  free  and 
democratic  nation. 

(From  the  Stanly  News  &  Press.  Albemarle, 

N.CNov.  29,  1963) 

Wht  Sttch  Tbaoic  Hats? 

A  self-styled  Communist,  hiding  behind  a 
sixth  floor  window,  sighted  down  the  barrel 
of  a  powerful  rifle  with  a  telescopic  lens, 
and  pulled  the  trigger  three  times.  The 
President  fell  Into  the  arms  of  his  lovely 
young  wife,  mortally  wounded,  and  the  Gov- 
ernor of  Texas  was  grievously  hurt. 

That  was  about  1:30  pjn.  Friday.  Novem- 
ber 22.  a  date  which  wtU  live  in  Infamy  and 
perhaps  be  known  as  "Black  Friday." 

Though  the  sound  of  the  three  shots  was 
not  audible  over  television  w  radio,  the  Im- 
pact reverberated  around  the  world  in  Just 
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a  few  hours.     Friend  and   foe,   alike,   sent 
words  of  regret,  of  condolence. 

The  American  people,  as  one  individual, 
reeled  with  the  incredulity  of  the  crime  and 
then  settled  themselves  in  front  of  televisiim 
screens,  their  minds  forming  one  bUr  ques- 
tion, "Why?" 

The  man  Dallas  police  say  definitely  killed 
President  Kennedy,  a  Dallas  pxiUceman,  and 
wounded  the  Texas  Governor  was  himself 
shot  fataUy  in  the  basement  of  the  Dallas 
city  hall  by  a  nightclub  operator.  He  died 
only  a  few  feet  frtMn  the  spot  where  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  breathed  his  last  about  48 
hours  earUer.  tn  Parkland  Hospital,  where 
Albemarle's  Jack  Price  is  administrator. 

There  are  so  many  loose  threads  of  the 
situation,  so  many  coincidences  and  unan- 
twered  questions,  that  one  cannot  help  won- 
dering if  the  assassin,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald, 
was  killed  because  of  what  he  might  have 
told  police  if  ha  had  lived.  We  may  never 
really  know. 

On  the  other  bend,  there  is  a  stark  realiza- 
tion in  the  hearts  of  people  everywhere  of 

what  hatred — cold  and  calculating  enmity 

can  do  to  hxunan  personality. 

Mr.  Kennedy  returned  to  Washington  and 
to  the  White  House,  where  the  people  of  this 
great  land  paid  him  high  tribute.  Perhaps 
a  quarter  of  a  million  men  and  women 
marched  sUently  by  his  bier  as  it  lay  in  state 
In  the  Capitol  rotunda. 

I  shaU  never  forget  the  sight  of  that  spir- 
ited, prancing  and  Impatient  black  horse, 
without  a  rider,  following  along  behind  the 
caisson  bearing  the  President's  body.  In 
that  horse  It  seemed  I  could  almost  see  and 
feel  the  zest,  the  will,  the  spirit  of  the  de- 
parted President,  chafing  at  the  bit  and  eager 
for  action,  for  living. 

The  skies  wept  over  Washington  the  day 
after  Mr.  Kennedy  was  killed,  but  the  sun 
shone  brigliUy  am.  the  crowds  gathered  to  nay 
him  Uibute. 

In  every  phase  of  the  observance,  from  the 
time  he  was  brought  back  to  the  White 
House  until  the  casket  was  lowered  into  the 
hallowed  earth  of  Arlington,  in  the  shadows 
of  majestic  Custls-Lee  Mansion,  there  was 
dignity  and  the  aura  of  tribute.  SymboUc  of 
the  President's  Influence,  his  widow  lighted  a 
perpetual  fire  at  the  head  of  his  grave,  which 
win  be  viewed  by  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
Americans  In  the  years  to  come. 

Heads  of  state,  kings,  queens,  princes, 
pr^M  ministers,  emperors — the  most  im- 
prewiTe  array  of  world  figures  I  can  recall— 
testified  to  the  esteem  in  which  our  President 
was  held. 

But,  during  it  all.  another  figure  emerged 
as  heroic,  an  example  for  American  woman- 
hood of  all  the  years  to  come.  Mrs.  Jacque- 
Une  Kennedy  cradled  the  head  of  her  dying 
husband  en  route  to  the  hospital,  rode  with 
his  body  In  the  plane  to  Washington,  re- 
mained near  him  all  through  the  night,  vis- 
ited him  In  repose  In  the  East  Room  of  the 
White  House,  maintained  dignity  and  sUtely 
composure  In  all  her  many  appearances  at 
the  Capitol,  the  flnal  rites,  and  the  reception 
afterward  at  which  the  heads  of  state  for- 
mally paid  their  respects  to  her. 

Poise  and  grace  were  evident  In  her  and 
her  chUdren,  and  "Jack,"  had  be  been  alive 
to  see  them,  would  have  been  proud  of  their 
demeanor.  "Jackie"  has  earned  the  praise 
of  Americans  everywhere  In  these  days  of 
mourning  and  loss. 

It  is  never  possible  to  put  into  words  aU 
the  things  one  feels  at  a  time  such  as  this. 
Hearts  and  minds  have  been  saddened  be- 
yond expression.  Such  sorrow  has  not 
gripped  the  Nation  in  many,  many  years,  and 
never  has  a  people  felt  so  personal  a  loss,  for 
John  Kennedy  had  come  Into  our  homes  and 
talked  with  us  aa  many  occasions.  It  was 
almoat  a«  if  a  very  dear  member  of  the 
family  bad  gone  beyond. 

Though  the  loss  of  one  so  young,  so  brave 
and  BO  handsome  must  be  met  with  deep 
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grieving,  the  Nation  and  the  work!  uuat 
carry  on.  We  arc  fortunate  to  hav*  %  v^r\ 
of  Lyndon  Johnsoo's  eiq>erlence  aiul  abUlty 
to  take  over  leadership. 

But  we  can  hope  that  the  wellsprlags  of 
hate,  which  beget  such  tragedies  may  be  re- 
placed by  the  Christian  spirit  of  bretberly 
love.     . 

(From  the  Stenly  News  &  Press.  Albermarle. 

N.CNov.  28,  1963] 

JORir  FrrzGxaAU)  KxifmcDT 

(By  George  B.  Weaver) 

By  birth  a  product  of  what  has  aptly  been 
described  as  "the  great  American  dream." 

In  early  manbood,  a  hero  through  his  cour- 
ageous actions  Willie  in  the  service  of  his 
country. 

By  inclination,  an  Intellectual,  with  rare 
gifU  of  expression  and  insight  Into  human 
personality. 

His  personality,  warm,  friendly,  almost  ra- 
diant, magnetic,  with  a  ready  smile  and  an 
engaging  wit. 

His  ambition,  to  serve  his  feUow  man,  to 
uphold  freedom  and  JusUce,  and  to  seek  peace 
cmong  all  men  everywhere. 

As  a  father,  exbJ biting  the  love  and  tender- 
ness of  a  fond  parent,  along  with  the  faith  of 
a  devout  Christian. 

In  middle  life,  elected  to  the  highest  office 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States  can  offer,  re- 
spected by  heads  of  state  around  the  world, 
and  with  a  growing  stature  of  leadership 
among  statesmen  of  the  world. 

In  death,  a  martyr  to  the  caxises  he  es- 
poused, and  perhaps  as  strong  a  testimony  for 
right  as  in  life.  He  died  in  the  service  of  his 
fellow  man  and  his  country. 

Significantly,  as  is  so  often  the  case,  the 
full  appreclaUon  of  what  be  was  did  not 
reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  people  in  this 
land  and  elsewhere  \uitU  the  impact  of  his 
loss  was  felt. 

{From  the  Benson  (N.C.)  Review,  Nov.  28. 

1963] 

In  MxicoaiAic 

(By  Dr.  Gay  lor  L.  Lehman) 

Our  hearts  are  saddened  today  because  of 
the  tragic  death  of  our  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  Last  Friday  afternoon  we 
lookad  at  eacb  other  in  sUent  shock  and 
stunned  dlsbeUef.  Today  our  eyas  hare  a 
glassy  stare  and  we  find  the  stark  fact  of 
his  death  still  incomprehensible.  As  a  Na- 
tion and  as  individuals  we  mourn  bis  un- 
timely passing  and  are  Inflamed  by  the  Inaane 
act  that  caused  It.  In  war  and  In  peace  John 
Kennedy  offered  his  life  to  his  country. 
Many  years  of  leadership  and  grcatnoB  lay 
before  him.  His  consuming  dasirs  was  the 
triumph  of  freedom  in  our  country  and  In 
the  world,  with  Its  Inherent  right  for  each 
petaon  to  develop  his  talent  and  ability  to 
the  maximum.  For  this  cause  he  lived  and 
died. 

The  miracle  of  television  made  the  name 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  a  household  word.  His 
2  years  and  10  months  In  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent brought  him  into  oxir  homes  on  news- 
casts almost  every  day.  It  seemed  as  if  we 
knew  him.  his  wife,  and  his  children  per- 
sonally. In  a  very  real  sense  it  makes  his 
passing  seem  not  only  that  of  a  President 
and  statesman  but  also  that  of  a  personal 
friend.  Whether  rich  cht  poor,  unlearned  or 
lettered,  Protestant  or  Catholic,  white  or  Ne- 
gro, we  mourn  his  passing.  He  was  our 
President  and  as  such  he  conunanded  our 
respect  and  our  loyalty. 

It  Is  almost  Inconceivable  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  could  be  shot  from 
ambush  and  murdered.  In  barbaric  Vietnam 
or  In  the  uncivilized  Congo,  yes;  In  America, 
no.  The  fact  that  It  has  happened  points 
up  the  venom  of  hatred  that  exists  among 
VIS — class,  racial,  ethnic,  even  ttilgioas.  It 
speaks  of  the  sickness  of  our  natlimal  moral- 
ity.   One  crazed  fanatic  fired  the  rifle.    But 


we  bav«  all  called  ea^  other  too  many 
names;  we  have  harbored  too  many  preju- 
**ce8;  w«  have  nurtured  too  many  suspicions, 
Aad  in  ao  daiag  w*  must  bear  our  g\iilt.  for 
it  was  out  of  this  attitade  that  the  shot  was 
^od.  We  have  been  unwilling  to  Miemplify 
the  spirit  ol  Jesus  Christ  who  talked  aboui 
walUag  tha  Moond  mil*  and  turning  the 
other  cheek,  and  who  aakad  that  we  love  our 
neighbor  aa  ourselves. 

Today  we  mourn  the  Iom  of  a  young  and 
great  leader,  brUUant  in  politics,  yet  human 
in  qualities.  It  is  not  that  we  agreed  witb 
everything  he  said  or  did.  It  is  rather  that 
he  was  ova  President  and  that  be  belonged 
to  each  of  us.  Today  our  hearts  go  out  and 
our  prayers  go  up  for  Mrs.  Kennedy,  her 
clilldren,  and  the  family,  that  they  may  find 
comfort  and  strength  anald  their  sorrow; 
for  Presidrat  Johnson,  that  he  may  seek  and 
find  divine  wisdom  and  guidance  to  lead  us 
In  the  future;  and  for  our  Nation,  that  in- 
dividually and  coUectlvely  we  may  find  in 
this  tragedy  a  new  respect  for  those  with 
whom  we  differ  and  a  new  love  for  God  and 
for  one  another. 

[From  the  Watauga  Democrat) 

JoHM    PrrzczaAU)    Kxknxdt — 1917-68 

(By  Rob  Rivers) 

The  parade  route  was  lined  with  friendly. 

cheering    people    as    the    President   of   the 

United  States,  the  First  Lady,  Governor  uid 

Mrs.    Connally    rode    along   a   Dallas   street. 

Things   appeared   to  be   going   weh    In   the 

turbulent  poliUcal  tides  which  have  ebbed 

and   flowed   in   the   Lone   Star   State.     But 

there  was  the  crack  of  a  rifle,  the   Chief 

Executive    sliunped    and    the    Nation    was 

plunged  into  deep  mourning. 

Even  those  who  liked  the  President  least 
foimd  a  common  ground  with  those  who 
loved  the  BxecuUve.  in  their  crushed  reacUon 
to  the  monstrously  evil  thing,  which  could 
well  affect  the  destinies  of  the  Nation  and 
even  of  the  world. 

Youthful,  vigorous,  and  Imaginative.  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  served  his  country  well  during 
the  agonies  of  the  late  great  war  ar^i  during 
the  frenzied  and  dangerous  age  of  the  shaky 
and  uneasy  peace.  He  had  served  less  than 
three-fourths  of  his  term  when  an  assassin's 
bullet  struck  with  Its  crashing,  searing 
lethality. 

President  Kennedy,  who  was  no  stranger 
to  trouble  and  to  sorrow  and  to  family 
tragedy,  carried  into  the  Nation's  top  office 
a  wealth  <rf  knowledge  and  of  eq»erlence  and 
a  rare  concern  for  the  rigbts  and  welfare  of 
the  peoples  of  the  country  and  of  tbe  world. 
ArUculate.  personable,  and  with  no  apparent 
quality  of  fear,  he  captured  the  imagination 
and  esteem  of  his  cotintrymen.  He  was 
thickskinned.  Impervious  to  critlciam,  and 
could  make  vital  decisions  wlUiout  disturb- 
ing iUs  sleep. 

The  President  was  not  doing  well  with  his 
programs  in  Congress.  Few  men  of  vtsion 
and  change  are  successful  right  from  the 
•tart  when  they  speak  freely  for  liberalism. 
and  who  espouse  the  righto  of  the  common 
man.  and  who've  beUeved  tbat  one  race  lias 
no  moral  or  legal  right  to  set  itself  up  as  the 
master  of  another  race  whose  skin  comes  In 
darker  hues. 

In  his  fight  for  civil  rights  and  for  the 
dignity  of  the  Federal  courto.  President  Ken- 
nedy waa  never  swerved  from  his  convic- 
tions, even  though  he  was  lodng  strength  in 
some  sections  of  the  country.  In  the  South, 
even  in  North  Carolina,  those  who've  wanted 
to  keep  the  stotus  quo  have  railed  out 
•gainst  the  President,  who  would  have  fared 
badly  in  some  of  the  SUtes  of  the  old  Con- 
federacy. 

But,  death  in  its  silent,  strange  finality, 
often  ooDMB  as  a  grim  padflcr.  as  a  sort  of 
cooamon  denominator  and  thoes  wlko  had 
fooi^t  the  President,  tootb  and  nail,  in  and 
out  of  the  Congress  are  now  imlted  in  a  com- 
mon grief,  the  extent  of  which  has  perhaps 
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never  been  equaled  In  the  Nation's  harrted 
history. 

The  mysterloua  onrtain  of  death  haa 
brought  an  amadng  degree  of  charity  and  of 
sadnees.  even  to  his  former  detractors.  Some 
of  the  debatable  policies  which  he  espoused 
with  youthful  vigor  and  without  regard  to 
personal  consequences,  somehow  don't  seem 
to  be  so  tremendously  wrong  now  that  heads 
are  bared  and  bowed  in  the  stillness  and 
hush  of  his  tragic  leavetoklng.  So.  In  the 
dispensation  of  the  Father  of  us  all,  it  could 
well  be  that  Mr.  Kennedy's  death  could  be 
the  means  of  reuniting  our  Nation  more 
solidly  than  beton  In  these  days  of  our  tragic 
sorrows,  and  of  our  common  dangers. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  sood  and  a  great 
man.  He  had  matured  In  his  position  of 
power  and  of  prestige  and  had  met  Issues  of 
monstrous  magnitude  with  firm  decisions 
and  with  courage  casehardened  in  the 
caldrons  of  world  conflict. 

It  is  fitting  that  the  President's  body, 
smashed  by  an  enemy  of  our  country.  Is 
lying  as  this  is  written  on  the  catafalque 
which  first  held  the  body  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, who  himself  met  death  as  an  indirect 
result  of  some  of  the  beliefs  which  President 
Kennedy  espoused  a  hundred  years  later. 
While  the  Kennedy  assassination  does  not 
Ue  in,  so  far  as  we  linow.  with  the  racial 
situation,  most  of  the  hatred  which  the  late 
President  acquired  was  in  his  efforts  to  im- 
plement and  expand  the  spirit  of  the  Eman- 
cipation Proclamation. 

The  sinews  of  a  great  nation  are  not  wealc- 
ened  when  watered  by  lu  tears,  and  out  of 
a  common  grief  should  come  a  more  purpose- 
ful perspective  and  a  renewal  of  our  spiritual 
and  physical  might.  In  otir  time  of  sorrow- 
ful refiectlon.  we  should  gain  strength  frc«n 
the  unchanging  purposes  and  high  courage 
of  our  faUen  President,  and  tranquillity  from 
Mrs.  Kennedy  who  knelt  by  the  catafalque 
which  once  held  the  body  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, kissed  the  flag  which  covered  the  coffin 
of  her  husband,  and  leading  her  children, 
Caroline  and  John-John,  one  with  each  hand, 
walked  resolutely  from  the  hushed  rotunda 
of  the  Capitol  Into  the  sunlight. 

LProm  the  Watauga  Democrat,  Nov.  28.  19631 
J.P.K. — Hi  Had  Oub  Estzxm 
(By  Bob  Rivers) 
When  the  white  horses  were  drawing  the 
caisson  which  held  the  coffin  of  President 
Kennedy  through  the  sunshine-laced  shad- 
ows erf  the  Avenue  of  Presidents,  our  tor- 
tured mind  turned  back  to  another  day  long 
ago.  when  President  Harding  died  in  San 
Pranclsoo's  Palace  Hotel.  The  Democrat, 
short-handed  and  fairly  111  equipped  In  those 
skimpy  days,  managed  a  special  edition  and 
distributed  it  freely,  far  and  wide,  as  a  public 
service  to  a  mourning  populace.  Some  years 
later  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  expired  in  Warm 
Springs,  but  the  radio  had  made  a  special 
edition  unneeded  In  a  time  of  change.  We 
recalled  the  long  train  trip  from  the  west 
coast  and  the  great  creped  engines  which 
headed  President  Harding's  funeral  train, 
and  when  the  steaming,  panting  moguls 
of  the  shiny  raUs  thundered  through 
town  and  city  and  hamlet  taking  PJJ.R. 
back  home.  There  was  grief,  it  seemed, 
aplenty  on  both  of  these  occasions  when  the 
leaders  of  our  country  had  fallen.  President 
Harding,  elected  in  a  landslide,  was  popular 
with  the  masses  of  the  people;  Roosevelt  was 
their  idol,  but  he  had  little  of  health  and 
vigor  left. 

With  President  Kennedy  It  was  different 
from  the  last  leavetaking  of  a  Chief  Execu- 
tive. The  youngest  man  to  hold  the  office  of 
crushing  responsibility  and  of  grim  dangers, 
he  perhaps  hadnt  yet  reached  the  apex  of 
hU  colorf\il  career.  He  was  not  aUowed  to 
die  naturally  but  from  the  tearing,  rending 
impact  Of  a  rifle  buUet.  This  made  hU  go- 
ing even  more  tragic.    His  youthfulness,  his 
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courageous   striving    for   what   he   believed 

right,  his  tremendous  mental  capacity,  would 
have  seemed  to  portend  a  long  tenure  In  the 
spotlight's  glare. 

We.  who  two-flnger  this  column,  liked  the 
President  ft-om  the  days  when  he  went  into 
the  political  wars  against  what  appeared 
overwhelming  forces  in  his  home  State  and 
won  for  himself  a  seat  In  the  Senate.  We 
were  present  when  the  thatch-haired  Bos- 
ton-trained politician  was  defeated  for  the 
Vice-Presidential  nomination  by  Estes  Ke- 
fauver  In  the  convention  of  1956  (which  per- 
haps saved  his  political  life),  and  took  the 
missus  on  a  hurried  trip  to  Los  Angeles  solely 
to  cast  a  delegate  vote  for  John  Kennedy  for 
the  Democratic  nomination  for  the  Presi- 
dency in  19«0.  thus  becoming  a  sort  of  moral 
heretic  to  the  vast  majority  of  the  Carolina 
delegation  who'd  gone  all  out  for  Lyndon 
Johnson.  Fact  Is  we  got  In  about  as  bad  a 
shape  as  we  did  in  1952  when  we  foresook 
Senator  Russell  and  went  along  with  Ken- 
Scott  for  Stevenson  against  the  wishes  of  the 
kingmakers  of  Carolina  politics.  Nobody 
asked  us  to  vote  for  Kennedy,  we  Just  liked 
the  guy,  and  thought  it  a  waste  of  political 
powder  to  nominate  a  man  whose  friends,  at 
the  time,  couldn't  have  entertained  a  seri- 
ous notion  of  his  inhabiting  the  White 
House. 

RECEPTION  mOSTT 

We  saw  Senator  Kennedy  at  a  breakfast 
given  for  the  delegation.  It  was  a  kind  of 
meet-the-candldates  event,  and  we  recall 
Governor  Holllngs.  of  South  Carolina,  being 
at  our  table  when  Stevenson  and  Symington 
were  proposed  to  the  delegates,  and  we  heard 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  make  a  homey  pitch  for 
the  support  he  had  in  his  vest  pocket  at 
the  time.  In  due  time  Senator  Kennedy 
strode  into  the  room,  his  bright  sorrel  hair 
standing  out  like  a  light.  He  walked  with 
what  someone  described  as  that  "llttle-lost- 
boy  look."  He  spoke  briefly,  said  he'd  enjoyed 
being  in  North  Carolina  previously,  expected 
to  be  there  again  If  nominated  "and,"  he  said, 
"If  I  fall  of  nomination,  I'll  still  come  to  see 
you.  If  you'll  let  me."  He  smiled  the  toothy 
good-natured  Irish  smile  and  moved  away. 
The  reception  he  received  was  not  downright 
discourteous,  or  anything  of  that  sort,  but 
chilly  like  a  November  morning.  It  looked 
like  the  hxindred  or  more  people  should  have 
fetched  out  to  the  Golden  State  more  warmth 
frcHn  Carolina's  bright  midsummer  sun.  But 
politicians  being  like  they  are,  many  can't 
abide  a  man  running  covmter  to  their  no- 
tions and  few  sought  to  shake  hands  with 
the  Presldent-ln-the-maklng,  Mrs.  Rivers 
and  we  being  notable  exceptions,  and  we 
liked  making  brief  talk  with  the  man  whose 
career  we  had  followed  with  such  great  per- 
sonal concern.  Winning  In  a  steamroller 
style  on  the  first  ballot,  the  Kennedy  ma- 
chine left  the  losers  figuratively  weeping  In 
their  beer. 

THE  OTHER  RIDE ON  THE  AVENITK 

We'd  been  present  on  the  bleak  January 
day  when  the  snow  had  been  taken  from 
Pennsylvania  Avenue,  so  that  the  gay  inau- 
gural parade  could  proceed  along  the  route 
so  lately  trod  by  the  teams  of  pale  horses. 
It  was  a  glad  time  for  all  and  sundry,  in 
spite  of  the  change  in  the  weather,  and 
there  were  tears  all  around  in  our  group 
when  a  vlgorovis  young  man  took  the  oath 
of  office  and  faced  up  to  his  massive  prob- 
lems In  an  Inaugural  address  without  prec- 
edent for  Its  eloquence  and  logic.  "Ask  not," 
he  had  shouted,  and  his  breath  was  like 
smoke  in  the  frigid  air,  "what  your  country 
can  do  for  you.  but  rather  what  you  can 
do  for  your  country."  Uttle  would  we  have 
thought  that  his  martyrdom  would  have 
been  his  supreme  gift  to  the  Nation. 

HUMAN    AND    DEMOCRATIC 

President  Kennedy  was  very  human  and 
democratic.    In  our  personal  reflections  we 


thought  of  having  written  him  some  time 
after  his  Inaugural,  offering  a  suggesUon  as 
to  the  broadening  of  the  base  of  his  press 
conferences.  Back  came  a  reply  to  a  coun- 
try editor  from  the  Executive,  with  apprecia- 
tion and  thanks  for  the  sxiggesUon  which 
he  said  "has  a  great  deal  of  merit."  And 
across  the  bottom.  In  the  Kennedy  scrawl. 
he  penned,  "would  like  to  see  you  when  next 
you  are  In  Washington. "  A  few  weeks  ago 
we  had  published  a  letter  from  President 
Kennedy  congratulaUng  us  on  the  76th  an- 
niversary of  the  Democrat  and  commend- 
ing us  and  our  family  on  our  efforts  down 
through  the  years.  At  home  with  all  seg- 
ments of  the  population,  concerned  over 
the  welfare  and  acUvitles  of  all  the  people, 
his  name  will  be  remembered  for  his  great- 
ness and  strength. 

These  personal  references  are  only  in- 
tended to  show  the  uncommon  stature  of 
the  man  whose  tragic  death  we  mourn. 
We've  had  a  hard  time  keeping  the  tears 
off  the  typewriter  these  last  days.  Some- 
how they  Just  keep  coming. 

I  From  the  Charlotte   (N.C.)    News.  Nov.  23, 

1963] 

John  Fttzckralo  Kennkot 

The  death  of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Is  a  boundless  tragedy.  A  man  is 
dead,  one  of  striking  gifts  of  heart  and  mind 
and  of  enormous  capacity  for  service.  And 
with  the  life  Is  lost  a  precious  distillation  of 
experience.  Judgment  and  wisdom  that  the 
Nation  can  possess  only  through  a  President 
acting  and  moving  in  full  stride. 

A  disaster  so  profound  cannot  be  com- 
passed; it  can  only  be  mourned.  And  the 
loss  cannot  be  made  up.  At  46,  the  Presi- 
dent had  decades  of  incalculable  promise 
unfolding  before  him.  Who  can  guess  the 
shining  acts  of  service  the  world  has  been 
deprived  of  by  a  psychotic  sniper?  One  evil 
moment  has   ended  a  life  of   striving. 

The  American  people  wait  to  follow  the 
new  President  with  that  spirit  of  unity  and 
loyalty  always  characterUtic  of  them  in 
times  of  crisis.  But  only  to  President  John- 
son, thrust  toward  new  and  hard  responsi- 
bilities, can  the  assassination  seem  fully 
credible.  The  gleam  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
bright  and  buoyant  spirit  lingers  and  will 
not  soon  fade. 

It  Is  difficult  even  now  to  comprehend  the 
swlftnes  of  his  rise  In  American  politics  and 
his  unyielding  determination  to  become  his 
Nation's  chief  executive.  Because  his  am- 
bition to  succeed  was  Inseparable  from  his 
desire  for  the  Nation  to  succeed,  he  came 
to  personify  for  millions  the  promise  and 
passion  of  a  nation  to  remain  supreme  In 
the  world. 

In  every  Kennedy  speech  there  always 
came  the  unquestioned  accents  of  a  patriot 
who  loved  his  country. 

There  was  a  driving  urgency  in  him.  re- 
flecting an  unshakeable  belief  that  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  could  throw  off  the  coils 
of  peril  with  unremitting  faith  and  work. 
Almost  from  the  moment  of  his  inauguration 
those  coils  closed  about  the  young  President; 
in  a  moving  speech  on  Berlin  he  admitted 
his  astonishment  at  learning  how  terrible 
and  awesome  were  the  responslblitles  he  had 
sought  with  such  unquenchable  zest.  Yet 
he  was  as  equal  to  them  as  any  man  could 
be. 

There  never  was  any  doubt,  and  certainly 
none  in  the  Kremlin,  that  a  threat  to  the 
freedom  of  America  would  be  met  with  force. 
The  President,  in  his  finest  moments, 
matched  wits  and  nerves  with  a  wily  tyrant 
and  he  passed  the  tests  with  flying  colors. 

In  the  good  heart  and  healthy  mind  of 
the  President  every  inhabitant  of  the  globe 
had  a  personal  stake.  In  some  measure  all 
life  was  linked  to  his  life  because  he  pos- 
sessed enough  power  to  unhinge  the  world; 
yet  neither  the  power  imm-  the  nightmarish 
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problems  that  created  it  warped  his  spirit 
On  the  day  he  lost  his  life  the  President  was 
still  carrying  his  gaiety  and  courage  and 
remarkably,  his  youth.  No  panic  of  mind 
or  hardness  of  heart  In  the  »6th  President 
of  the  United  States  ever  would  have  pushed 
mankind  into  the  abyss.  But  he  had  found 
the  strength  and  the  patience  to  stand  on 
the  brink,  and  the  Nation  stood  with  him 
wholeheartedly.  Americans  had  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  and  Judgment  of  John  Ken- 
nedy on  the  great  issues  of  war  or  peace. 
He  earned  that  confidence  In  trial  by  fire, 
and  he  deserved  It. 

No  American  can  glimpse  the  relentless 
pressures  and  cruel  choices  that  faced  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  from  his  inaugtiratlon  on.  To 
reflect  on  them  now  can  only  deepen  our 
grief  and  respect.  History  handed  him  a 
threatened  world  a  nation  divided  politi- 
cally and  a  people  split  along  racial  lines. 
Answers  of  any  sort  were  difficult;  answers 
that  would  please  were  Impossible.  It  was 
not  In  his  power  to  reconcile  world  or  na- 
tional tensions;  he  could  only  try  unceas- 
ingly, and  he  did. 

But  to  dwell  on  the  harshness  of  President 
Kennedy's  lot  would  be  to  miss  the  great- 
ness of  the  man.  Which  was  that  he  wel- 
comed trial,  gloried  in  struggle  and  kept  his 
faith  in  the  face  of  shattering  dlsapt>oint- 
ments. 

Those  inner  .qualities  remained  un- 
tarnished to  the  end,  and  they  are  a  large 
part  of  the  legacy  he  leaves  to  a  grieving 
nation.  But  not  alone  these.  For  all  her 
Internal  frustrations  and  agony.  America  is 
a  stronger  nation  than  John  Kennedy  found 
her  and  the  world,  perhaps.  U  a  Uttle  safer. 

No  President  is  indispensable;  in  the 
depth  of  its  tragedy,  the  Nation  wUl  find 
new  strength.  But  John  F.  Kennedy  is  ir- 
replaceable, and  we  will  tell  o\ir  children 
that  he  was  a  rare  and  radiant  man  who 
loved  his  country  flercely  and  was  a  martyr 
to  ito  service,  and  we  will  tell  them  the 
truth. 


Lyu>n    (1 


[From    the   Clayibn    (N.C.)    News,   Nov.   27 

1963) 

(By  Tom  Womble) 

We  come  in  this  hour  to  look  at  a  man  of 
courage — a  man  of  dedlcaUon — a  man  of 
forthrlghtness.  He  was  a  man  of  sensitivity, 
a  person  as  comfortable  in  the  presence  of 
pollUcal  leaders  t*  with  hU  two  children. 

President  Kennedy  offered  himself,  I  be- 
lieve, to  be  used  by  his  country  and  by  his 
God. 

He  gave  to  the  ^vorld  a  new  hope  for  peace 
on  the  International  horizon,  that  few  others 
dreamed  possible,  along  with  which  he  gave 
a  new  sense  of  pride  at  being  an  American. 

McGregor  Barnes,  historian,  quoted  John 
F.  Kennedy  as  having  said.  "It  wlU  take  more 
bravery  In  the  sixties  than  ever  to  continue." 
The  late  President  lived  these  words,  within 
his  Ufe  to  the  point  that  they  may  not  be 
considered  trivial.  A  back  ailment  proved 
to  be  only  one  "thorn  in  the  flesh.  "  of  which 
there  were  many,  which  perplexed  him 
throughout  his  46  years.  Continuous  opera- 
Uons  brought  him  near  deaths  gate  In  1954. 
This  operation  wm  for  the  removal  of  a  steel 
plate,  previously  Inserted,  in  his  back.  His 
chiu-ch  during  these  days  even  adminUtered 
the  last  rites. 

Years  before  he.  as  a  junior-grade  naval 
lieutanant  commanding  a  PT-boat,  had  cou- 
rageously saved  several  members  of  his  crew 
one  of  which  had  been  personally  towed  in 
hU  teeth,  having  clutched  In  his  teeth  the 
straps  of  the  sailor's  life  belt.  This  ordeal 
took  approximately  5  hours. 

The  bravery  of  which  he  spoke  can  easily 
be  identified  in  many  areas  as  being  desper- 
ately needed  in  our  own  land  today. 

John  F.  Kennedys  loyalty  and  devotion  to 
ms  country  U  typlfled  in  his  statement.  "Ask 


not,  what  can  my  country  do  for  me?  Ask. 
what  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 

This  question  Is  prominent  in  this  tragic 
hour:  "What  can  we  do  for  our  country  that 
this  great  man  need  not  have  died  In  vain?" 

First,  our  country  must  become  united; 
pettiness  cannot  have  a  place  among  us  in 
this  hour. 

Secondly,  we  must  live  in  faith  as  never 
before.  Faith  that  God  is  in  control  of  this 
world  and  from  out  of  these  momenta  of 
upheaval  and  transition  He  shall  continue 
to  reign. 

May  I  quota  from  William  G.  Ballentine's 
"God  Save  America"  as  our  final  thought  in 
this  eulogy  to  the  late  President  of  our 
United  States. 

"GOD    SAVE   AMERICA 

"God  save  America!  New  world  of  glory. 
Newborn  to  freedom  and  knowledge  and 
power.  Lifting  the  towers  of  her  lightning  lit 
cities  Where  the  flood  tides  of  humanity 
roar.  ' 

•God  save  America!  Here  may  all  races 
Mingle  together  as  chUdren  of  God,  Found- 
ing an  empire  on  brotherly  kindness,  Equal 
in  Liberty,  made  of  one  blood! 

"God  save  America!  Bearing  the  olive, 
Hers  be  the  blessing  the  peacemakers  prove 
Calling  the  nations  to  glad  federation,  Lead- 
ing the  world  in  the  trlimiphs  of  love! 

"God  save  America!  'Mid  all  her  splendors 
Save  her  from  pride  and  from  luxury;  Throne 
In  her  heart  the  Un-seen  and  Eternal  Right 
to  be  her  might  and  the  truth  made  her 
free!" 

[From  the  Sampson  Independent    Nov    28 
19631 

A  verse  for  today:  "Be  not  hlghmlnded, 
nor  trust  In  uncertain  riches  but  in  the  liv- 
ing God  who  glveth  us  richly  all  things  to 
enjoy."     (I  Timothy  6:   17.) 

President    John    FrrzcEHALo    Kennedy 

"May  God  rest  his  soul." 

Americans  of  all  faiths  and  all  races  were 
shocked  Into  a  prayer  for  the  soul  of  their 
assassinated  President  as  the  news  came  over 
the  airwaves  on  the  blackest  Friday  in  re- 
cent history. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  46.  In  the 
prime  of  life,  with  nearly  3  years  of  service 
as  Chief  Executive  of  the  United  States  be- 
hind him.  he  was  on  a  peacemaking  mission 
to  politically  embroiled  Texas,  when  a  long- 
range  rifle  was  thrust  from  a  window  and 
shota  rang  out. 

The  President  slumped  Into  the  arms  of 
his  wife.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  who  rode 
proudly  beside  him.  He  was  rushed  to  the 
hospital.  Speclallsta  worked  over  him 
Prlesta  gave  him  the  last  rites  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  He  died  within  an  hour 
of  the  attack. 

So  little  did  John  Kennedy  think  that 
he  was  in  any  danger,  that  he  sat  beside 
his  wife  on  his  last  ride. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  as  Vice  President 
succeeds  to  the  F^resldency.  was  indirectly 
the  victim  of  the  assassin.  For  it  was  in  his 
State  of  Texas  that  the  assassination  took 
place  which  vaulted  him  Into  the  White 
House.  He  was  to  be  the  host  to  the  Ken- 
nedy's at  his  ranch  for  the  weekend. 

It  is  too  early  to  render  Judgment  on  the 
35th  President.  He  had  brought  the  coun- 
try to  ita  greatest  peacetime  strength,  both 
In  nuclear  and  conventional  arms.  He  had 
recovered  much  of  the  loss  in  the  space  race. 
On  the  economic  front,  he  had  seen  the 
gross  national  Income  rise  flOO  billion  from 
•500  billion  to  an  expected  »600  billion  this 
year.  The  greatest  Wot  was  the  high  unem- 
ployment levrt.  that  did  not  fall  despite  the 
Nations  great  prosperity.  He  had  achieved 
a  certain  accommodation  with  the  Soviet 
Union,  which  somewhat  firmed  a  shaky 
peace. 

The   NaUon  echoes  the   anguished  cry  of 
Mrs.  Keanedy  as  the  President  fell  Into  her 
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arms.  "Oh.  no!  Oh.  no!"  To  her  and  their 
children,  to  the  bereaved  parenta  and  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  the  Nation's  heart  goes  out. 
Their  loss  Is  the  country's  loss.  May  God 
help  them,  and  help  the  country  that  nur- 
tured him  to  his  high  office.  And  may  He  bo 
with  his  successor.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  the 
36th  President  of  the  United  States,  as  he 
enters  with  heavy  heart  into  his  exalted 
office. 


(From  the  Concord  (NO.)  Tribxme,  Nov   24 
1963] 
In  Memoriam  or  President  John  P. 
Kennedy — 1917-63 
Words  can  scarcely  convey  the  sense   of 
horrcff,   shock,    and    Indignation   felt    when 
President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  as- 
sassinated Friday  afternoon. 

That  such  a  thing  could  haM)en  In  the 
United  States  of  America  in  this  day  and 
age  is  inconceivable,  and  even  now  more  than 
a  day  later,  remains  very  difficult  to  believe. 
A  bullet,  flred  l>y  a  cowardly  murderer,  cut 
short  the  life  of  the  youngest  man  ever 
elected  to  the  Nation's  highest  office.  The 
tragic  end  came  Jtut  at  a  time  when  It  ap- 
peared that  Kennedy's  peaceful  overtures  to 
the  Soviet  Union  might  at  long  last  bring 
relief  from  the  pressvu-es  of  the  cold  war. 

That  the  late  President  was  a  controversial 
figure  cannot  be  denied,  but  Americans,  re- 
gardless of  party  aflUiation,  mourn  him  as  a 
fallen  hero. 

Although  his  program — those  in  effect  and 
those  on  the  drawing  boards — drew  wrath 
on  one  side  and  bountiful  praise  on  the 
other,  his  acta  at  relieving  East-West  tensions 
should  serve  to  place  his  memory  deep  in 
the  hearta  of  all  Americans. 

In  situations  like  this,  we  are  prone  to 
forget  the  things  with  which  we  disagreed 
and  are  more  likely  to  remember  only  the 
fine  qualities  and  deeds  of  the  departed. 
Such  shotild  be  the  case  now. 

Filled  with  youthful  energy  and  plans  for 
reshaping  the  Nation,  Kennedy  took  office  in 
troubled  times.  And  troubles  he  had — the 
Bay  of  Pigs  disaster,  Berlin,  the  Cuban  mis- 
sile crisis.  civU  rlghta  struggles  at  home,  and 
others. 

The  office  matured  him  as  only  the  Intense 
pressures,  obligations,  and  responsibilities  of 
the  world's  highest  c^ce  can. 

Many  criticized  the  late  President  for  the 
high-powered  tactics  which  won  him  the 
Democratic  nomination  In  1960,  and  later, 
the  Presidency.  But  John  Kennedy,  the  pol- 
itician and  statesman,  like  Jack  Kennedy, 
the  naval  officer  and  hero,  knew  but  one  way 
to  wage  any  fight — to  win. 

He  had  his  successes  as  well  as  his  failures 
and  his  plaUorm  raised  howls  of  protesta 
In  many  quarters,  but  few  can  doubt  his 
personal  sincerity,  integrity,  and  courage. 

An  assassin's  bullet  killed  more  than  a 
man  In  Dallas  Friday  afternoon;  It  killed  the 
image  of  a  new  day  in  this  cantury,  for  Ken- 
nedy was  the  symbol  of  youth,  with  ita 
vigorous  and  unsullied  plans  for  reshaping 
the  order  of  things  In  a  Jumbled  world. 

How  his  death  will  alter  the  course  In 
history  is  purely  a  matter  of  conjecture. 
Howevw,  John  Kennedy  was  a  forceful,  popu- 
lar man  and  much  that  only  he  could  have 
accomplished  has  been  lost  to  a  world,  now 
much  poorer  by  his  loss. 

He  took  oOce  in  troubled  times,  but  died 
in  s  period  of  East-West  thaw,  for  which  he 
was  primarily  responsible.  As  the  peace- 
loving  Americans  that  we  are,  we  can  only 
pray  that  the  late  John  F.  Kennedy  set  the 
stage  for  true  world  peace  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Let  us  not  forget  the  human,  for  In  death 
he  is  not  only  a  former  President,  but  a 
loTlng  husband  and  adoring  fRl2ier.  taken 
from  his  family  at  the  height  of  his  success 
and  In  the  prime  of  life. 
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Jolin  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Is  dead— he  U  not 
forgotten— but  now  U  the  time  to  unite  be- 
hind President  Lyndon  B.  Johnaon.  for  try- 
ing days  await  the  new  Chief  Executive. 

(From  the  Concord  (N.C.)   Tribune,  Dec    1 

1963] 

Caxoa  tor  Unity 

Our  new  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
made  a  splendid  appeal  to  the  citizens  of 
the  Nation  Thanksgiving  night  for  them  to 
"banlah  the  rancor  from  our  words  and  the 
malice  from  our  hearts,"  so  a  united  nation 
can  face  the  days  ahead. 

It  was  a  simple  yet  great  personal  appeal 
from  the  President  for  unity  and  sincerity 
from  the  people  to  get  the  Job  done  at 
hand  in  tribute  to  the  martyred  President 
Kennedy. 

And  he  made  a  statement  that  all  of  us 
must  surely  take  to  heart.  He  pointed  out 
that  "our  homes  are  safe,  our  defenses  are 
secxu-e,"  adding  "we  know  our  system  Is 
•trong." 

Most  of  us  in  days  past  had  not  heard 
such  reassuring  news.  Simply  he  was  tell- 
ing the  people  that  America  is  strong  and 
ready  for  any  attack  which  might  be  mounted 
by  an  enemy. 

Moved  by  the  sudden  death  of  his  Im- 
mediate predecessor,  the  late  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, he  announced  that  Cape  Canaveral 
henceforth  will  be  known  as  Cape  Kennedy, 
a  great  tribute  to  a  young  man  who  put 
America  right  at  the  top  in  the  great  outer 
space  race. 

(From  the  Concord   (N.C.)   Tribune    Dec    3 
1963) 
The  Torch  Is  Passed 
It  will  be  remembered  that  President  Ken- 
nedy in  his  Inaugural  address,  made  a  point 
of  the  fact  that  he  was  accepting  the  torch 
of  leadership  for  a  new  generation,  born  in 
this  century  and  veteran  of  its  wars.     The 
torch  is  still  In  comparatively  young  hands. 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was  55  last  August  27. 
He  was  born  In  1908.     He,  too,  is  a  product 
of  this  century.     He  saw  active  duty  as  a 
commander   In   the   Naval   Reserve   in    1941 
and  1942.     He  is  in  tune  with  the  times. 

But  the  two  men  who  are  next  in  line,  now 
"a  heart  beat  away  from  the  Presidency," 
are  not  of  this  generation.  Speaker  John 
W.  McCoBMACK,  the  next  in  line,  will  be  72 
December  21  next.  He  was  born  in  1891. 
Senator  Caju,  Hatden  of  Arizona,  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  and  now  second 
in  line,  was  86  last  October  2.  He  was 
born  In  1877.  McCohmack  has  been  In  Con- 
gress 36  years,  Hatden  51.  They  reached 
their  positions  partly  on  seniority,  partly  on 
ability. 

The  act  of  succession  overlooked  the  fact 
that  normally  the  Speaker  and  President 
pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  are  old  men  who 
might  not  be  able  to  stand  the  rigors  of  the 
Presidency.  The  old  order,  which  made  the 
Cabinet  the  immediate  successors  in  order 
of  Cabinet  seniority  beginning  with  the  Sec- 
retary of  State,  had  its  advantages.  These 
men  share  the  burdens  of  Government  with 
the  President  and  they  are  usually  young 
men  picked  for  their  executive  ability.  Now 
they  come  after  the  two  legislative  leaders. 
The  Congress  Is  not  likely  to  relinquish  the 
succession  It  voted  its  presiding  officers  dur- 
ing the  serious  Illness  of  President  Elsen- 
hower. But  It  should  reconsider  Its  handi- 
work In  the  light  of  the  present  outlook 
should  any  other  Indiapoeltlon  occur. 


December  11 


[From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Nov.  23.  1963) 

A  Nation  Mousns 
Dynamic,  magnetic  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Thlrty-flfth  President  of  the  United  States' 
Young,  clean,  gracious,  intellectual,  articu- 
late. 
Is  lost  to  the  Nation  and  the  world. 


Victim  of  a  despicable  assassin's  bullet. 

It  was  a  madman's  act. 

To  his  fellow -Americans  ghastly  and  griev- 
ous. 

The  Republic,  scarcely  comprehending, 
weeps. 

It  Is  Ironical  that  a  courageous  man 

Who  walked  fearlessly 

Among  alien  peoples  In  safety. 

Walked  fearlessly  among  his  own  people 

AYid  was  slain. 

To  his  family,  especially  his  widow. 

Flow  sorrow,  and  love. 

From  the  hearu  of  all  the  world. 

None  put  it  better  than  an  average  citizen: 

"He  was  a  great  man— and  a  good  man." 

I  Prom  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Nov.  23,  1963 1 
A  BrrrsH,  Bitte«  Age 

"What,"  many  an  American  Is  asking  him- 
self and  his  neighbors  today,  "is  our  America 
coming  to?  How  could  so  cruel  and  bruUl 
a  horror  occur  in  the  enlightened  United 
States?" 

The  answer:  We  live  in  an  age  of  passion 
and  violence,  raw  passion  and  violence.  The 
Infection  has  spread  to  our  noble  democracy. 

Americans  will  variously  and  Instinctively, 
in  their  grief  and  rage  and  disappointment, 
seek  to  attach  the  stigma  to  someone  else, 
thrusting  away  the  guUt  which  presses  in 
upon  themselves.  Many  will  accusingly  as- 
sign the  culpability  for  the  frightful  crime  to 
this  allnement  or  that  attitude. 

That  will  not  do.  Nor  wUl  it  do  to  point 
the  defamatory  finger  at  any  Individual, 
even  the  miserable,  moronic  assassin. 

Every  human  t>elng  in  this  country  who 
has  pondered  i>asslon  and  violence  or  who 
has  yielded  to  passion  and  violence,  thus 
canonizing  passion  and  violence  In  our 
otherwise  compassionate  and  lovely  land, 
may  feel  himself  contributory  to  November's 
day  of  Infamy. 


(From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Nov   25 
1963 1 
Taps 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the  President, 
Has  been  laid  In  his  warrior's  grave; 
Sacred  American  ground  In  Arlington 
Which  he,  by  his  life  and  his  death. 
Dedicated,  consecrated  and  hallowed. 
By  his  own  example  he  Illuminated 
His  "Profiles  of  Courage." 
He  has,  in  his  unflinching  sacrifice. 
Presented  a  challenge  to  American's  youth 
In  which  he  had  such  faith; 
And  to  It  passed  a  torch. 

(From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Nov  25 

1963] 

Twice  a  Hexo 

Twice  John  Vltzgerald  Kennedy  went  to 
war  and  twice  he  won  his  country's  venera- 
tion. In  the  military  sphere,  he  won  his 
honors  in  the  South  Seas.  In  the  civilian 
domain,  he  laid  down  his  life. 

He  belongs  to  history  and  only  history  will 
comprehensively  appraise  his  contribution 
to  humanity.  The  Nation  and  the  world 
today  know  only  that  a  noble  soul  ha«  been 
cut  off  In  the  very  hour  of  his  opportunity. 

Worthy  and  understanding  Americans, 
lamenting,  place  a  flower  on  his  tomb. 


How    tragically,    cruel    savages    have    dealt 
with  the  life  of  Jacqueline  Kennedy. 

Gracious,  glowingly  beautiful,  marvelously 
composed  yet  Joyously  alive,  she  stood  proud- 
ly yet  humbly  and  captlvatlngly  at  his  side. 
How  sad  that  that  sparkle  should  be  dimmed. 

(From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Nov.  26,  19C3| 
The  World  Bows  Its  Head 

Heads  of  state,  ambassadors,  ministers, 
emissaries  variously  entitled,  converged  on 
Washington  today.  They  marched  with  the 
bereaved  family  behind  the  caisson  which 
bore  the  35th  President  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  appalling  evil  which  has  befallen  our 
people,   they  stood  uncovered   with  us. 

It  is  evidence,  undoubtedly,  that  a  com- 
mon humanity  and  a  shared  decency  lie 
basically  In  the  background  of  human  as- 
pirations and  endeavors.  For  the  moment, 
materialism  Is  put  aside  and  the  liearte  of 
a  great  part  of  the  world  know  communion. 

Men  being  men.  It  will  be  but  an  Inter- 
lude; and.  Indeed,  many  In  the  world,  and 
In  our  own  Nation,  continue  to  harden  their 
hearts,  even  barely  repress  fires  of  bitter- 
ness. 

Again  In  history,  for  history  has  many 
parallels  of  the  barbarism  of  man,  man  has 
been  shocked  at  the  vlclousness  of  which  he 
Is    capable. 

If  only  the  remorse  of  this  day  could  for- 
ever soften  and  temper  the  t>elngs  of  this 
universe. 


(From  the  Durham  (N.C.)  Sun,  Nov.  25,  1963) 
An  Equally  Brave  Woman 
No  heart,  American,  French,  Irish  or  other- 
wise oriented,  which  moxu-ns  the  lost  Presi- 
dent, aches  for  him  alone.  Equally  brave 
and  probably  more  deeply  loved,  is  the  en- 
chanting wife  who  survives  him. 

For  his  children,  too,  to  whom  he  was  so 
devoted  and  attentive  and  who,  even  at  their 
tender  ages,  gave  him  as  well  as  their  mother 
their  whole  trust  and  worship,  every  man's 
heart  contracts;  but  their  lives  are  unformed 


(From     the    Ellzabethtown     (N.C.)     Bladen 

Journal,  Nov.  28.  1963] 

Let  Us  Be  Thankettl  roH  a  Great  Life  Given 

roR  His  Country 

America  today  mourns  the  tragic  passing 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States  at  the 
hands  of  an  assassin.  Those  who  loved  him 
and  agreed  with  his  policies,  and  those  who 
opposed,  all  agree  that  the  Nation  has  suf- 
fered a  tremendous  blow  at  a  critical  period 
In  the  world's  history. 

President  Kennedy  had  a  passion  for  peace 
and  world  coexistence  and  he  used  every 
effort  at  his  command  to  bring  these  about. 
He  was  making  great  progress.  Many  of  us 
realize  that  we  probably  owe  our  very  lives 
during  the  past  3  years  to  the  courage, 
strength,  and  Intelligence  of  this  dead  chief- 
tain. 

On  this  day.  set  apart  for  national 
Thanksgiving,  let  us  lift  our  hearts  and 
voices  In  thanksgiving  to  the  most  high  for 
the  life  of  this  great  man  and  for  the  torch 
which  he  has  lighted  In  a  dark  era  In  the 
history  of  the  world. 

Let  us  give  thanks,  too,  for  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  now  the  36th  President 
of  the  United  States.  Since  he  became  Vice 
President  he  was  very  close  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent and  was  well  versed  In  the  Presidents 
plans  and  the  affairs  of  national  interest 
We  can  thank  God  that  we  have  such  a  man 
to  follow  In  the  footsteps  of  the  great  Presi- 
dent. 

One  hundred  years  ago  President  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  speaking  at  the  battlefield  at 
Gettysburg  said,  "It  is  rather  for  us  to  be  here 
dedicated  to  the  great  task  remalnlhg  before 
us — that  from  these  honored  dead  we  take 
Increased  devotion  to  that  cause  for  which 
they  gave  the  last  full  measure  of  devo- 
tion; that  we  here  highly  resolve  that  these 
dead  shall  not  have  died  In  vain;  that  this 
nation,  under  God,  shall  have  a  new  birth 
of  freedom;  and  that  government  of  the  peo- 
ple, by  the  people,  for  the  people,  shall  not 
perish  from  the  earth." 

President  Kennedy's  life  was  dedicated 
sincerely  as  were  those  honored  dead  at 
Gettysburg.  His  vision  was  peace  and  co- 
existence for  the  world.  Abraham  Lincoln's 
words  seem  exceedingly  fitting  to  be  re- 
membered at  this  tragic  time,  and  In  tribute 
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to  a  great  man  of  valor,  of  Christian  faith, 
vision,  and  courage,  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States.  On  this  Thanksgiving  Day 
let  us  one  and  all  be  grateful  for  his  life, 
given  for  his  oountry,  and  pray  that  his 
Ideals  for  world  peace  may  come  to  fruition. 

(From  the  Forest  City  (N.C.)  Courier, 

Nov.  28. 1963) 

Fatkkr,  Forgive  Them 

The  cortege  moved  slowly  up  Pennsylvania 

Avenue,  muffled  drums  echoing  against  huge 

buildings  and  across  tree-lined  parks.    Silent 

thousands  watched  as  the  flag-draped  coffin 

passed.     MllllonB  watched   over   the  Nation 

and  world  as  the  national  networks  carried 

the    complete    procession    from    the    White 

House  to  the  Capitol. 

Only  then,  nearly  48  hours  after  the  bullet 
crashed  Into  the  skull  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
did  most  viewers  really  believe  the  truth  of 
the  terrible  nightmare  that  had  gripped  the 
Nation. 

The  outpouring  of  national  and  world  sen- 
timent over  the  loss  of  this  young,  energetic, 
handsome  leader,  has  been  unprecedented 
In  the  history  of  man.  It  must  certainly  go 
down  as  one  of  the  three  most  terrible  losses 
In  history,  behind  Jesus  Christ  and  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

It  mattered  little  now  that  he  may  have 
been  of  another  political  party  or  of  another 
faith,  or  of  another  color.  It  mattered  not 
that  you  were  for  or  against  his  program. 
This  was  our  President,  struck  down  by  a 
hidden  assailant,  and  this  was  America,  the 
place  where  nothing  of  this  nature  could 
possibly  happen. 

And  yet  It  did  happen.  It  happened  In 
a  year  when  the  dignity  of  man  Is  supposed 
to  have  meaning.  It  happened  at  a  time 
when  America  was  really  beginning  to  take 
full  leadership  In  the  world  community. 

Fear  not  for  America  Is  In  the  hands  of 
Lyndon  Johnson.  He  Is  an  able  statesman 
and  experienced  leader.  But  It  Is  necessary 
that  all  Americans  rally  around  the  new  Pres- 
ident to  assure  him  of  the  complete  support 
of  the  entire  country.  President  Johnson, 
for  all  his  experience,  does  not  have  the  mag- 
netic personality  or  the  dynamic  electricity 
of  John  Kennedy.  And  the  peoples  of  the 
rest  of  the  world  do  not  know  him. 

However,  most  nations  have  enough  faith 
in  the  American  way  and  the  constitutional 
government  of  the  United  States  to  be  as- 
sured that  America  will  not  falter  In  this 
time  of  tragedy,  regardless  of  who  Is  Presi- 
dent or  which  political  party  happens  to  be 
In  power. 

The  death  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
Is  a  shame  that  all  Americans  will  have  to 
bear.  Seeds  of  hate  have  been  evident  all 
over  the  Nation.  Few  of  the  perpetrators 
Of  these  hate  seeds  would  have  been  willing 
to  pull  the  fatal  trigger  themselves.  Never- 
theless, their  leadership  provided  the  spark 
of  hate  that  touched  the  heart  of  a  crazed 
individual. 

What  lies  ahead  for  America?  This  may 
well  depend  upon  how  willing  Americans  are 
to  strive  for  continued  progress  at  a  time 
when  unity  is  needed  above  all.  For  Amer- 
ISlIit'lt^""^'""*  **"'^  «»o  far  as  the  people 

Pray  for  our  fallen  leader,  and  pray,  too,  for 
the  new  President.  We  might  also  say  a 
prayer   for   America   In   this   perilous   time. 

st^n!^°.  **  "^^  ^^"^  *^«  courage  and  the 
strength  to  carry  on,  continuing  to  show  the 
way  to  peace  for  the  rest  of  the  woild 


cause  you  to  always  remember  where  you 
were,  who  you  were  with  and  what  you  were 
doing.  There  are  now  three  Incidents  that 
are  Imbedded  In  this  reporter's  memory,  other 
than  personal  or  family.  These  would  be. 
In  order  of  occurrence.  Pearl  Harbor,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  death,  and  President  Ken- 
nedy's assassination. 

For  some  of  our  older  citizens,  they  could 
add  the  Wall  Street  crash  of  1929.  perhaps 
Lindbergh's  flight,  the  death  of  Woodrow 
Wilson.  World  War  I.  and  perhaps  the  as- 
sassination of  President  McKlnley  In  1901. 

Naturally,  almost  everyone  has  something 
personal  that  wUl  be  carried  to  his  grave. 
We're  speaking  here  of  events  of  a  national 
or  world  stature  that  was  felt  by  people  all 
over  the  country. 

On  the  afternoon  of  November  22.  I  hap- 
pened to  be  riding  In  my  car.  The  radio  had 
not  been  on,  but  for  some  unexplalnable 
reason,  at  1:45  p.m.,  I  reached  over  and 
flicked  It  on.  A  rep>orter  was  excitedly  giv- 
ing the  final  details  of  the  then  unconfirmed 
shooting.  The  Immediate  reaction  was— that 
crazy  South  America,  they're  always  killing 
a  president. 

It  took  a  moment  for  the  annoimcement 
to  sink  in.  Dallas — President  shot — Gover- 
nor also  believed  wounded.  This  was  Insane. 
President  Kennedy  was  to  be  In  Dallas  today. 
He  couldn't  have  been  serious.  S\ire  a  lot 
of  people  are  unhappy  about  some  of  the 
President's  programs  and  policies,  but  shoot 
the  President  of  the  United  States?  Impos- 
sible.    Not  m  1963. 

For  the  next  30  or  40  minutes,  the  networks 
frantically  scrambled  for  Information,  for  re- 
ports from  Dallas,  for  opinions  of  what  might 
result  should  the  President  die  from  the 
wounds. 

Then  came  the  pause  and  the  announce- 
ment that  spread  cold  chills  down  every  spine 
In  America:  "Ladles  and  gentlemen,  the 
President  of  the  United  States  Is  dead." 
There  was  another  instant  of  complete  si- 
lence, and  then  the  playing  of  the  national 
anthem. 

How  do  you  drive  with  tears  in  your  eyes? 
How  can  you  explain  to  God  the  prayer  In 
your  heart  one  moment,  and  the  curse  that 
automatically  followed  the  announcement? 
The  answer  Is,  you  don't.  You  pull  the  car 
to  the  side  of  the  road,  and  you  Just  sit  and 
shake  your  head,  and  ask.     "why"? 

There  are  those  who  are  not  really  un- 
happy over  the  passing  of  John  Kennedy,  and 
even  a  few  who  admit  they  are  glad  It  hap- 
pened. I  honestly  feel  sorry  for  these  peo- 
ple, for  they  make  up  a  part  of  the  hate 
that  Is  eating  at  the  very  heart  of  America. 

I  happen  to  have  been  a  supporter  of  John 
Kennedy  before  his  nomination.  I  am  proud 
to  have  had  the  opportunity  to  vote  for  him 
in  1960.  1  was  looking  forward  to  another 
chance  to  vote  for  him  In  1964.  This  black 
mark  on  America  hit  me  hard.  I  make  no 
excuses  for  the  way  I  feel.  There  was  a  little 
bit  of  me  that  died  too,  on  November  22  In 
Dallas. 


(From  the  Forest  City  (N.C.)  Courier,  Dec 

5, 1963] 

Where  Were  You  on  November  22? 

NrTi'^L* !r«  y°"  *****'^  °°  ">•  afternoon  of 

ft«r^    r.^^  "*"*"  y°"  *'~'"'»  *h«  news  of  the 

assassination  of  President  Kennedy?  Chances 

6  are,  the  shocking  impact  of  the  news  will 


(From  the  Greensboro  Times,  Nov.  28,  1063] 

IM  Memoriam.  John  Fitzcerald  Kennedy 

1917-1963 

Since  the  beginning  of  man,  death  has 
been  a  mystery.  It  steals  upon  us  like  a 
thief  In  the  night.  It  seemingly  takes  away 
the  greatest  jxtssesslons  man  has  ever 
claimed.  The  graduating  degrees  of  unbelief, 
shock,  and  distress  mount  into  a  crescendic 
cry  of  "why  should  such  a  tragedy  occur?  " 

Many  more  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  about  the  death  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  perhaps,  than  the  death  of  any 
other  man  in  history.  Modern  means  of 
communications  have  brought  this  terrible 
breach  of  morality  direct  Into  the  minds  and 
hearts  of  IndlvlduaU  In  all  parts  of  the  world 
In  an  unprecedented  dispatch  of  the  events* 
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that    prefaced,    embraced,    and    culminated 
such  a  savagery  by  a  human. 

Many  of  these  words  have  spoken  of  the 
causes  and  effects  of  such  a  crime  while 
many  have  portrayed  the  degree  of  man's 
failure  with  respect  to  his  fellow  men.  We 
completely  concur  in  the  stunned  citizenry's 
condemnation  of  such  barbarian  Incredulity 
that  has  blackened  and  saddened  this  Nation 
and  world. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  object  of  criti- 
cism many  times  in  these  pages,  Just  as  any 
public  figure  must  expect  as  he  leads  his  con- 
stituents in  controversial  paths.  His  course 
of  action  was  in  keeping  wife  his  personal 
convictions,  and  never  would  we  deny  the 
rights  of  an  Individual,  especially  those  of 
such  an  Intellect. 

Perhaps  we  seldom  consider  the  fact  but  a 
Presidents  life  Is  a  lonely  and  thankless 
task,  surrounded  by  vartous  actions  clamor- 
ing for  a  different  doctrine  and  better  In- 
ternal relations.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  the 
brunt  of  many  Jokes,  which  he  took  in  his 
stride. 

While  his  progression  from  U.S.  Represent- 
ative to  the  Presidency  was  sparked  with 
the  most  calculated  details,  he  was  not  clas- 
sified by  most  real  political  blg-wlgs  as  a 
politician."  By  anyone's  standards,  he  was 
a  wealthy  man,  who  never  cared  for  expan- 
sion In  this  direction.  By  the  standards  of 
the  most  educated  nations,  John  F  Kennedy 
was  an  Intellect,  with  a  never-ending  desire 
for  more  knowledge  and  wisdom.  While  his 
was  a  thankless  task,  never  did  he  show  signs 
of  weakness  or  self-confidence  in  his  respon- 
sibilities. Here  was  a  man  of  strong  con- 
victions, for  following  through  on  issues  that 
were  not  always  the  most  popular.  His  was 
a  vibrant  nature,  adding  greatly  to  his  lead- 
ership of  our  Nation,  and  bridging  breaches 
that  separated  the  United  States  from  many 
nations.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  at  the  prime 
of  his  potential  when  his  life  was  snuffed  out 
stealing  from  all  the  world  a  leadership  that 
is  so  desperately  needed  at  this  troubled 
time. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  appraise  the  historical 
significance  of  this  life.     But.  if  it  were   we 
would  have   to  say   that  this  man   will  go 
dovra  as  one  of  the  world's  great  leaders  of 
all  history.     Time  is  the  curer  of  historical 
evaluation.    We  believe  time  will  prove  John 
P.  Kennedy's  tenure  one  of  complete  success. 
Our  difference  of  evaluation  would  be  this- 
While  we  have  mourned  with  the  Kennedy 
family  and  other  loved  ones  over  this  assassi- 
nation, we  believe  that  this  tragedy  was  not 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Kennedy  family  so 
much  as  it  was  upon  the  American  people 
History  has  taught  us  to  look  for  the  good 
in  all  evil.    Perhaps  from  this  evil  deed  we 
shall  salvage  the  good.     If  we  do,  John  F 
Kennedy  will  not  have  died  In  vain.     There 
are  many  possible  goods  that  can  evolve  from 
such  a  cowardly  act.     Not  the  least  of  these 
U  the  need  for  our  Nation  to  look  into  the 
mirror  at  a  time  hke  this.     Look  long  and 
hard.     What  do  we  see?     We  see  wickedness 
and   hate,    love   for  self   and   pleasure    dis- 
respect for  others'  rights,  indifference  to  the 
problems  of  our  fellow  men.  a  consuming 
passion  for  the  evils  that  surround  us. 

This  Is  the  challenge  that  faces  each  of  us 
today.  If  we  sincerely  sorrow  in  the  midst  of 
this  tragedy.  If  we  are  sincere  In  our  plaints 
If  we're  really  looking  for  the  renewed 
destiny  that  lies  before  us.  It  Is  our  convic- 
tion that  John  F.  Kennedy  would  challenge 
each  of  us  to  clean  up  the  wickedness  that 
lies  within  our  midst,  dislodge  the  prejudice 
and  cruelty  that  inhabits  our  hearts,  and 
pursue  with  "vigor"  the  course  which  Ues 
ahead. 

It  Is  ironic  that  his  last  message  to  his 
beloved  country  contained  these  words  from 
Psalms,  -Bxcept  the  Lord  build  the  house, 
they  labour  In  vain  that  build  it:  except  the 
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Lord  keep  the  cltr.  the  watchman  waketh 
hut  In  rain." 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  waa  a  man  of 
vision  and  courage,  ms  dedication  remains 
with  us  to  challenge  our  actions. 

May  his  soul  rest  In  peace. 


1963 


(Prom  the  Oreensboro   (N.C.)    Times. 

Not.  28,  1063 1 

Thb  STaxKOTB  or  CoNvicnoif 

We  would  think  the  most  resounding  Im- 
pression from  the  world -shattering  event  that 
occurred  last  week.  Is  that  given  by  the 
former  First  Lady  and  her  children. 

Throughout  the  devastating  ordeal.  Jac- 
queline Kennedy  conducted  herself  with  the 
same  sense  of  courage  and  peace  of  mind  that 
had  surrounded  her  husband  for  so  many 
years.  This  was  the  supreme  test  for  a  lady. 
These  were  the  hours  of  greatest  need  by  a 
wife  and  mother.  The  steadfast  devotion  for 
her  husband  was  not  displaced  In  her  mourn- 
ing, but  was  magnified,  and  we  are  certain, 
had  her  husband  been  present  for  the  occa- 
sion, he  would  have  said.  "Well  done,  Jackie." 

This  is  the  same  type  of  strength  that  her 
husband  had  displayed  so  many  times.  This 
was  evidence  o^'  her  inner  strength,  her  oocn- 
plete  dependence  upon  Ckxl.  that  all  would 
be  right  for  her  husband.  This  was  her 
strength  of  character  even  in  her  deepest 
grief.  The  rigidness  with  which  she  con- 
tained her  emotions  must  surely  have  been 
In  tribute  to  her  late  husband,  and  witness 
for  her  son  and  daughter. 

We  would  not  fail  to  recognize,  also,  the 
other  members  of  the  Kennedy  family  for 
their  complete  composure  in  these  hours  of 
trial.  Indeed,  they  must  have  bad  the  reali- 
zation that  John  F.  Kennedy  had  given  his 
best  for  his  country,  and  would  live  on 
through  all  eternity  in  his  promised  reward. 

There  are  those  who  would  point  an  ac- 
cusing finger  at  this  clan,  saying  they  had 
failed  In  their  outpouring  of  affection  for 
their  loved  ones. 

Conversely,  we  believe  theirs  Is  the 
strength  of  conviction  contained  in  the  fu- 
neral service:  We  would  not  have  you  igno- 
rant concerning  those  who  are  asleep,  lest 
you  should  grieve  even  as  others  who  have 
no  hope.  •  •  •  I  am  the  resurrection  and 
the  life:  he  who  believes  in  Me,  even  If  he 
die.  shall  live. 

(From  the  Oreensboro    (N.C.)    Times,   Nov. 
38.  19631 

TBB  CAUSK  AKD  BfTBCT 

The  mystery  of  the  centxny  could  be  the 
"why"  In  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  while  not  con- 
sidered a  nut  or  maniac,  was,  nevertheless, 
deranged  in  his  appralsaf  of  values,  for  he 
snuffed  out  the  life  of  a  person  who  had  done 
him  no  personal  harm. 

The  cause  of  this  senseless  murder  may 
never  be  known  to  man.  That  he  was  a  loner 
and  resented  the  mlstreatapent  accorded  him 
while  serving  in  the  Marine  Corps,  were  ap- 
parently the  key  motivating  forces  behind 
his  action. 

With  rapidly  moving  contemporary  history, 
we  are  witnessing  durlDgi  o\ir  lifetime  the 
most  complex  assortment  of  incidents  than 
anytime  in  the  past.  Within  the  past  decade, 
the  transpiration  of  such  events  could  exceed 
that  of  any  hundred-year  span  during  our 
country's  entire  history. 

The  effects  of  Mr.  Kennedy's  death  could 
have  a  crushing  realization  of  Just  where  we 
as  a  civilized  nation  stand  in  the  eyes  Ol 
the  world,  with  a  reawakening  of  otir  Na- 
tion's nuiral  responsibility. 

The  soUdlfylng  effect  of  John  F.  Kennedy's 
murder  coxUd  exceed  that  of  all  expectations. 
In  causing  a  closer  relationship  between  all 
members  of  the  tree  world,  and  possibly  a 
goodly  segment  of  the  Communist  strong- 
holds. ^ 


Only  time  will  tell  the  true  scope  of  this 
deed. 

(From   ths  Hamlet   (N.C.)    News-Messenger. 
Nov.  36,  1963] 

OWLT  Hbtokt  Holds  Awswzsa  to  Oob 
DnruBUNO  QuxsnoMs 

The  President  Is  dead. 

A  grieving  wife  mourns  the  death  of  her 
hilSband.  Two  small  children  cry  In  the 
darkness  for  a  father  they  wUI  never  see 
again.  A  nation  weeps  In  silence  for  Its  be- 
loved leader.  The  world  bows  Its  head  for  a 
man,  a  friend. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy — the  man,  the 
husband,  the  father,  the  American,  the 
President,  the  friend — is  dead. 

Like  Americans  and  freemen  ever3rwhere, 
Hamlet  residents  are  searching  deeply  into 
the  darkened  pit  of  reality — and  even  per- 
haps into  our  own  disturbed  consciences — 
for  a  reason  on  which  to  base  this  horrible 
crime  against  humanity.  Many  of  us,  even 
a  half  week  after  a  sniper's  bullet  etched  its 
infamy  into  the  pages  of  history,  are  still 
hoping  the  dream  will  end.  We  are  reluc- 
tant, perhaps  afraid,  to  face  the  cold  reality 
of  this  insidious  deed. 

Our  sleepless  nights  are  filled  with  ques- 
tions. Why  did  It  happen?  Who  Is  to 
blame?    What  will  happen  now? 

Answers  to  thess  questions  lie.  no  doubt, 
somewhere  in  the  unwritten  pages  of  his- 
tory, the  same  history  that  was  Jolted  so 
violently  off  Its  course  by  the  assassination 
of  President  Kennedy.  We,  as  Americans, 
wUl  hold  the  pen  that  writes  that  Important 
chapter. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  died  by  an  act 
of  Ivmacy.    He  did  not  die  In  vain. 

Although  Friday.  November  22,  1963.  will 
always  be  known  as  one  of  the  blackest  days 
In  American  history,  it  will  also  be  known  as 
the  day  the  spirit  of  democracy  rose  to  face 
and  defeat  the  challenge  of  death.  It  will 
be  remembered  as  the  day  Americans  proved 
to  the  world  that  even  ths  ley  finger  of 
death  cannot  chill  the  Ood-loving  soul  of 
this  great  Nation. 

With  sjrmpathy  and  sadness  in  our  hearts, 
we  must  now  lift  the  mourning  veil  and  pre- 
pare for  the  future.  We  must  rededlcate  our 
lives  to  the  cause  of  peace  and  freedom  for 
all  men. 

The  President  Is  dead,  but  the  many  perils 
of  our  time  still  exist.  The  creeping  malig- 
nancy of  communism  spreads  like  wildfire 
through  the  poverty-stricken  nations  of  Asia 
and  Latin  America.  The  fight  for  freedom 
and  the  dignity  of  man  has  never  been  more 
demanding. 

In  his  first  statement  as  the  new  Presi- 
dent. Lyndon  B.  Johnson  asked  for  our  help 
in  this  fight,  and  for  Ood's.  Ood  will  aiuwer. 
We  must. 

[From  the  Henderson  (N.C.)  Dally  Dispatch. 

Not.  23. 1063] 

TftAOKDT  worn,  AMxarca 

All  America,  regardless  of  partisan  atti- 
tudes, was  shocked  and  stunned  by  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  in  Dallas, 
Tex.,  in  early  afternoon,  Friday.  In  such  a 
time  as  this,  we  are  all  Americans  first  before 
being  Democrats  and  Republicans.  The 
killer's  bullet  struck  down  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  not  merely  the  leader  of 
the  majority  party. 

Death  comes  to  all  men.  It  Is  no  respecter 
of  persons.  It  is  an  enemy  alike  of  the 
high  and  the  low  and  the  rich  and  the  poor. 
But  when  the  leader  of  the  greatest  nation 
on  earth  is  cut  down,  it  is  a  blow  to  all  the 
people — In  this  Instance  to  the  free  world 
and  Iron  Curtain  countries  as  well. 

In  such  an  emergency,  emotions  rise  to 
the  surface.  There  Is  grief  and  a  sense  of 
loss  as  if  a  member  of  one's  own  family  had 
been  taken.  First  Impressions  are  that  the 
tragedy  Is  hard  to  accept.    This  terrific  blow 


emphasises  the  fact  that  uneasy  lies  the  head 
that  wears  a  crown,  whether  he  be  King, 
Emperor,  or  President. 

However  much  one  may  have  differed  with 
President  Kennedy,  there  was  imlversal  rec- 
ognition of  his  vigor  of  youth,  his  intellec- 
tual capacity  In  the  grasp  of  problems,  and 
his  readiness  to  assume  responsibility.  He 
did  his  best  to  be  a  leader,  and  showed  many 
of  the  qualities  reqtilred  of  such  an  Individ- 
ual. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  rise  to  power  and  promi- 
nence was  little  short  of  meteoric.  As  a 
politician,  first  In  the  House,  then  the  Sen- 
ate and  afterward  the  Presidency,  he  stepped 
fron\  star  to  star  in  achieving  world  stature. 
Always  he  seemed  to  know  where  he  was  go- 
ing and  to  be  on  his  way.  His  choice  of 
words  in  getting  his  ideas  across,  his  fear- 
less pioneering,  especially  in  the  domestic  po- 
litical arena,  his  charm  and  personality,  and 
his  ability  to  mix  with  people,  despite  the 
pinnacle  of  great  wealth  which  he  Inherited, 
were  assets  as  he  moved  along  the  way.  His 
knowledge  of  events  and  procedures  was  little 
short  of  amazing.  The  combination  carried 
him  to  the  highest  office  in  the  land,  or,  for 
that  matter,  in  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  was  the  fourth  Ameri- 
can President  to  fall  victim  of  an  assassin. 
All  were  shot  to  death.  Mr.  Kennedy  with  a 
high  powered  rifle  from  a  distance  and  the 
others  with  a  revolver  at  close  range.  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  was  mortally  wounded  at  the 
hands  of  John  Wilkes  Booth  In  a  Washington 
theater  only  a  few  days  after  the  end  of  the 
Civil  War.  James  A.  Garfield  was  shot  in 
1881  and  William  McKinley  at  the  Interna- 
tional Exposition  in  Buffalo,  N.Y.,  In  1001. 
Others  have  died  in  office,  but  only  these  four 
were  the  victims  of  murderers. 

What  the  assssstn  of  a  President  thinks  be ' 
is  accomplishing  is  a  mystery.  All  such 
hitherto  have  been  executed  for  their  crime, 
and  this  one  almost  certainly  will  be.  About 
the  only  explanation  Is  that  these  killers  were 
fanatics.  Only  a  few  weeks  ago  the  Presi- 
dent of  South  Vietnam  and  his  brother  were 
assassinated.  Other  high  officials  have  been 
In  other  lands.  We  in  America  had  come  to 
believe  that  It  coiUdn't  happen  hers. 

What  occurred  In  Dallas  to  create  a  day  of 
such  tragedy  wUl  be  long  debated.  A  Secret 
Service  man  and  a  policeman  were  shot  to 
death  on  Friday  also. 

It  Is  a  tragedy  unspeakable  that  a  crime  of 
this  character  should  occur  anywhere  in  this 
country.  It  Is  doubly  so  that  the  President 
was  struck  down  in  a  southern  city.  How- 
ever imjiistly  the  accusation  may  be,  the 
South  will  be  hearing  from  this  for  months, 
possibly  years,  although  the  other  three 
Presidents  who  were  assassinated  were  done 
to  death  In  the  North.  In  no  imaginable 
sense  does  this  crime  represent  the  senti- 
ment of  the  people  of  the  southland,  who  be- 
lieve in  Justice  and  are  law  abiding.  No  sec- 
tion of  the  coiuitry  can  regret  the  tragedy 
more  than  this  people. 

Already  there  is  widespread  speculation 
as  to  the  political  effect  of  the  President's 
death.  He  was  advocating  and  pressing  In 
Congress  for  a  legislative  program  much  of 
which  was  opposed  by  millions  of  people  in 
all  parts  of  the  country.  Will  it  suffer  or 
will  it  be  advanced  as  a  result  of  this  na- 
tional tragedy?  Will  Khrushchev  become 
tougher  as  a  new  hand  takes  the  helm  In 
this  coxmtry?  Will  American  prestige  abroad 
suffer  generally  while  a  new  Chief  Executive 
Is  getting  his  feet  on  the  ground?  Will  there 
be  renewed  defiance  and  new  and  more  se- 
rious threats  to  American  rights  and  to  peace 
generally?  These  are  questions  which  can  be 
answered  only  In  the  weeks  and  months 
ahead. 

President  Johnson  is  a  veteran  of  many 
years  experience  In  the  legislative  halls. 
When  in  ths  Senate  he  waa  a  master  or- 
ganizer. He  knew  how  to  coax  his  colleagues 
to  his  way  of  thinking.     Albeit  with  some 
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changes  to  his  own  liking,  Johnson  may  be 
expected  to  follow  the  Kennedy  line,  for  at 
least  the  immediate  future.  The  extent  to 
which  he  does  or  does  not  will  be  a  factor 
in  his  efforts  to  appease  and  attract  the  sup- 
port of  the  South,  which  was  not  enthusiastic 
about  Mr.  Kennedy's  program,  especially  as 
to  civil  rights  legislation. 

Whether  Johnson  will  lend  his  influence 
toward  economy  In  Government,  toward  a 
balanced  budget,  and  for  or  against  fantas- 
tic spending  programs  will  become  evident 
as  he  grasps  more  firmly  the  reins  of  Gov- 
ernment. 

The  crushing  bxirdens  of  his  office  will 
bear  heavily  upon  him.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  he  suffered  a  severe  heart  attack 
a  dozen  years  ago.  His  3  years  as  Vice  Presi- 
dent have  acquainted  him  with  the  great  re- 
sponsibilities that  now  devolve  ufwn  him. 
But  he  is  no  novice  either  as  a  politician  or 
as  a  leader.  He  knows  his  way  around  in 
affairs  of  Government.  He  realizes  the  ne- 
cessity for  assistance  and  for  the  prayers  of 
the  American  people.  Without  these  he  can- 
not go  far  nor  be  entirely  effective  as  Chief 
Executive. 

For  the  present  while,  however,  the  coun- 
try mourns  at  the  bier  of  its  President.  The 
people  are  bowed  in  sorrow  in  the  face  of 
horrible  tragedy.  The  crUls  is  upon  us.  For- 
tunately, it  is  not  the  first  testing  of  the 
Nation's  stamina,  .  It  has  faced  crises  before 
and  has  found  a  way  through.  As  tears  are 
shed  and  as  hearts  are  sad  and  crmhed,  it  is 
possible  to  look  toward  the  future  with  cour- 
age, with  strength  and  with  hope.  In  that 
spirit  and  in  that  consciousness,  we  can 
move  ahead.  Out  of  respect  for  a  dead  but 
respected  leader.  Americans  can  recognize 
their  responsibilities  and  will  meet  them  in 
the  type  of  determination  which  has  brought 
them  along  thus  far.  God  being  our  helper 
and  guide,  we  sha|I  persevere. 

|1    — 
[Prom    the    HendersonviUe    (N.C.)     Times- 
News,  Nov.  23,  1963] 
PREsmENT  Kennedy's   Death 

When  President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  shot 
at  2  pjn.  Friday,  normaUy  the  time  when  the 
UPI  teletype  closes  in  the  Times-News  ofllce. 
page  1  had  been  made  up  and  only  the  wom- 
en's page  remained  to  be  closed  before  send- 
ing  them  to   the  stereotyping  department. 

In  the  interest  of  time,  only  one-half  of 
page  1  was  made  over  to  accommodate  a 
story  of  the  tragic  occurrence.  The  President 
waa  not  dead— or  at  least  it  was  difficult 
to  believe  that  he  had  gone  on.  The  wire 
services  had  not  conflrmed  the  fact.  And 
then  came  a  bulletin  that  he  had  succumbed 
foUowed  by  a  new  "lead"  and  a  story  of 
finality  that  everyone  in  this  office  hoped 
would  not  be  transmitted.   / 

The  news,  certainly  the  most  Important  of 
the  year  and,  as  world  events  develop,  per- 
haps the  most  significant  of  the  century, 
again  demonstrates  that  we  are  living  in  a 
hectic  age  in  which  tragedy  may  strike  at  any 
moment,  In  your  lives  and  ours,  at  almost 
any  time  or  place.  At  the  height  of  his  ca- 
reer, only  46  and  In  his  first  term  as  Presi- 
dent. John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  struck 
down  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  within  the 
sight  of  thousands.  It  now  appears  that  a 
mistake  was  made  in  leaving  down  the  "bub- 
ble top"  of  the  limousine  In  which  the  Presi- 
dent and  Governor  Connally  of  Texas  and 
their  wives  were  riding.  There  may  have 
been  other  oversights,  but  speculation  U 
futile  now. 

Although  President  Kennedy  had  many 
political  enemies,  it  is  difficult  to  compre- 
hend how  anyone  not  in  a  maniacal  frame 
of  mind  could  have  assassinated  him.  We 
are  extremely  hopeful,  even  confident,  that 
the  assassin  will  be  found.  Meanwhile,  the 
American  people,  almost  to  the  last  man, 
woman,  and  child  will  mourn  the  Presidents 
untimely    death.      He   had    led    us    through 
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many  crises;  and  while  his  program  ap- 
peared at  times  to  be  faxilty  and  his  methods 
questionable  in  the  light  of  established 
principles  of  American  government,  we  be- 
lieve he  was  a  great  American  and  that  his 
place  will  not  soon  be  as  adequately  filled 
or  his  infiuence  duplicated. 

It  is  not  given  to  many  men  that  they 
reach  this  exalted  office  or  that  they  be  cut 
down  at  the  zenith  of  a  career  already  dis- 
tinguished. Forceful  as  a  speaker,  logical  as 
a  thinker,  physically  and  mentally  brave, 
unmatched  as  a  tactician  in  politics  and  de- 
termined to  do  the  right  as  he  conceived 
it,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  giant  in 
world  affairs  and  at  home.  Add  to  these 
and  other  qualities  the  fact  that  he  was 
our  President  and  one  realizes  why  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world  are  in  moiirning  today. 

(Prom    the    HendersonviUe    (N.C.)    Western 

Carolina  Tribune,  Nov.  28,  1963] 
In    Memory    of   John    FrrzcEKALD   Kennedy 

Who  Died  in   Service  to  His  Country 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shall  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  He  down  in  green  pas- 
tures: He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul:  He  leadeth  me  in 
the  paths  of  righteousness  for  His  name's 
sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadbw  of  death,  I  will  fear  no  evil; 
for  Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  sUff 
they  comfort  me. 

Thou  preparest  a  table  before  me  in  the 
presence  of  mine  enemies:  Thou  anointest 
my  head  with  oil;  my  cup  rxmneth  over. 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow 
me  all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  will  dwell 
in  the  house  of  the  Lord  forever. — Psalm  23. 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

He  gave  his  all. 

[Prom   the   HendersonviUe    (N.C.)    Western 

Carolina  Tribune,  Dec.  5,  1963] 

One  Man  Looks  into  the  Future 

"Unforeseen  events  do  not  necessarily 
change  or  shape  the  course  of  man's  af- 
fairs."— Think  magazine. 

To  say  that  no  one  in  this  country  even 
from  the  earliest  approaches  to  adulthood 
will  ever  find  his  outlook  exactly  the  same 
after  12:30  p.m.  November  22  is  certainly  not 
denying  the  above  statement,  because  the 
author  meant  to  convey  that  free  man,  with 
the  right  of  self-determination,  is  master  of 
his  own  destiny  provided  he  is  strong. 

But  it  is  foregone  to  say  that  none  of  mb 
now  in  adult  pursuits  will  ever  be  quite  the 
same.  Everything  will  change,  has  changed 
in  shades  of  degree. 

Our  political  outlook  will  change.  Our 
ability  to  dream  with  open  eyes  will  change. 
Our  socioeconomic  concepts  will  change. 
Our  religion  will  change.  Our  pursuits  of 
daily  livelihood  will  change. 

"But  we  have  had  three  such  tragedies  be- 
fore," you  say.  True,  and  what  you  are  today 
is  in  some  degree  caused  by  those  same  three 
murders  because  they,  each  in  its  time,  dras- 
tically changed  the  destiny  of  a  nation,  even 
the  world  at  large,  and  in  so  doing  molded 
the  progeny  of  which  you  are  a  part. 

No  one  can  say.  even  reliably  conclude, 
what  those  fatal  shots  will  do  to  us.  We  can 
only  surmise: 

The  tax  bill:  It  will  pass  the  Congress  even 
quicker  than  it  would  have  done  before  be- 
cause a  nation  with  a  sense  of  mass  guilt  and 
the  crushing  burden  of  "getting  on  with  it" 
will  write  President  Kennedy's  favorite  proj- 
ect into  law. 

Civil  rights:  Contrary  to  some  opinion,  the 
evolution  begun  by  the  1954  Supreme  Court 
decision  was  and  is  proceeding  at  a  certain 
rate  and  was.  in  our  opinion,  neither  slowed 
or  facilitated,  by  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. It  was  merely  put  into  sharp  focus. 
The  Roosevelt,  Truman,  and  Elsenhower  eras 


contributed  far  more  to  the  movement  be- 
cause they  became  the  earlier,  more  cataclys- 
mic phases.  The  increasing  thunder  of  the 
Negro's  self-assertion  will  in  no  wise  be 
dampened  by  our  recent  tragedy.  Some  of 
the  outer,  more  visible  facets  will  change, 
certainly,  but  the  wave  itself  will  notice 
scarcely  the  tiniest  backlashlng  ripple. 

The  civil  rights  bill:  (This  Is  the  most 
hazardoxis  to  guess. )  In  o\ir  (pinion  it  would 
not  have  passed  this  session  had  President 
Kennedy  continued  in  his  dynamic  way.  It 
will  pass,  under  perhaps  other,  more  accept- 
able nomenclature,  during  the  next  three 
convenlngs.  Even  if  we're  wrong,  much  of 
the  essence  of  the  bill  will  pass  into  accepted 
national  behavior,  regardless. 

The  lowering  cloud  of  mass  guilt  which 
today  still  hangs  over  the  Nation  will  be 
partially  dispersed  by  manifestations,  par- 
ticularly in  the  South,  of  further  acceptance 
of  the  Negro  more  than  an3rthing  else  as 
tribute  to  our  dead  President  who,  after  all. 
died  championing  his  cause. 

True,  it  was  a  self-styled  Marxist  who 
pulled  the  fateful  trigger,  but  the  tempo  of 
hate  swirling  about  the  head  of  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  engendered  by  the  passionate 
struggle  between  the  races,  into  which  both 
the  amateur  and  professional  Communist 
is  eternally  dedicated  to  step. 

Cuba:  Ultimate  outcome  unaffected. 
Kennedy  was  determined.  Johnson  is  deter- 
mined. Neither  regard  overt  action  at  this 
stage  remotely  feasible. 

Prance:  President  de  Gaulle  had  a  strong, 
personal  affection  for  our  late  President,  but 
by  his  actions  showed  that  he  was  not  in 
agreement  with  much  of  administration  poli- 
cies. The  very  change,  coupled  with  De 
Gaulle's  Inscrutable,  bullheaded,  and  in- 
tensely nationalistic  concepts,  will  make  for 
Improved  French-American  relations. 

Britain:  The  tragedy  Itself  moved  the  two 
English-speaking  peoples  closer,  as  always 
during  times  of  great  national  crisis  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic. 

The  1964  elections:  President  Johnson  will 
get  the  nomination  with  merely  a  show  of  op- 
position, practically  by  acclamation.  "Some- 
how the  word  'Goldwater'  Just  seems  to  go 
flat  now,"  someone  said  last  week,  "like  say- 
ing 'Harold  Stassen,'  'John  Sparkman'  or 
Governor  Wallace.'  He's  a  candidate  who's 
lost  his  cause." 

No  one  on  the  scene  now  could  give  him 
a  run  worth  the  name.  Time  and  changing 
tides  may  make  it  a  real  contest  but  if  he 
chooses  to  run  L.B J.  will  succeed  himself. 

Robert  P.  Kennedy,  who's  made  no  state- 
ment other  than  call  his  new  Chief  Executive 
and  pledge  loyalty,  is  the  real  enigma  in  the 
wake  of  his  brother's  death.  Anathema  to 
the  South,  he  has  been  too  dogmatic  and 
strongly  committed  to  become  a  real  politi- 
cal contender,  even  if  he  wants  it.  But  It 
must  be  remembered  he  was  the  real  brains 
and  driving  force  behind  his  brother's  1960 
campaign.  His  prowess  in  this  respect  won't 
be  overlooked. 

Hoffa  and  unionism:  Quiet  for  a  while, 
smart  that  they  are.  Knowing  full  well  that 
the  Kennedy  brothers  were  closing  in  the 
Hoffa  gang  they  are  now  in  a  wait-and-see 
stage.  The  more  respectable  union  leaders, 
Meany  and  Reuther,  are  sincerely  behind 
the  President,  for  the  time  being.  Liberal - 
come-lately  that  he  Is,  Johnson  does  not  have 
the  confldence  of  labor  that  his  predecessor 
had  and  for  this  reason  labor  Is  one  of  the 
two  real  unknown  quantities  for  1964 — the 
other  being  the  South,  a  great  gray  area  of 
unwelghed  political  portent. 

Congress.  Literally  shaken  to  its  depths, 
in  a  wave  of  reaction  will  fall  in  behind  the 
new  President  in  unprecedented  demonstra- 
tion of  "getting  on  with  it."  passing  much 
legislation  they  would  have  stalled. 

The  new  generation:  President  Kennedy 
was  to  the  young  marrleds.  the  svelte,  smart- 
ly modern  set  and  to  the  maturing  teenagers 
as  well  the  epitome  of  what  they  are  trying 
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to  say  to  the  world.  H*  aald  It  for  them  by 
blB  appe&ranca,  nrannar.  nutnnertems,  *»m1 
utteranoM.  He  wae  their  Mol  whether  they 
admitted  It  or  not.  Now  that  he  la  gone  thelr 
Irrepreaslble  urge  for  self-aaaertlon  muat 
find  outlet  In  another  direction,  perhapa  even 
the  same  direction  but  with  more  extreme 
and  wayout  manifestations.  They  will,  on 
their  outer  frtngBB.  get  wUder.  more  bizarre 
and  even  weird  and  In  the  early  months  It 
will  hare  a  note  of  pathos  In  It.  A  ringing 
note  they  can  no  more  subdue  than  they  can 
send  thoM  fatal  shots  wining  back  Into  the 
muszle  of  the  $12  rifle. 

Christmas.  IMS:  The  soberest,  moat  dedi- 
cated obeerrance  of  the  birth  of  Christ  wit- 
nessed In  the  20th  century.  If  one  will  but 
turn  off  the  kids  and  the  TV  set  a  moment, 
walk  out  Into  the  chUl  December  air  during 
the  coming  weeks,  carol  and  hymn  singing 
may  be  faintly  or  clearly  discerned  from  every 
comer  of  the  land. 

(From  the  Hickory  (N.C.).DaUy  Record.  Nov. 
23.  1963) 

NOW«    DBD    nt    VAHf 

Four  American  Presidents  have  died  from 
awsiBBlns'  bullets.  Every  one  of  these  deaths 
represented  a  great  tragedy. 

Those  slain  prior  to  President  Kennedy 
Wttre:  Abraham  Lincoln,  James  Garfield,  and 
Wmiam  McKlnley. 

President  Lincoln  was  shot  in  Pbrd's  The- 
ater. Washington.  DC,  April  14  (Oood  Fri- 
day). 1865.  by  John  WHkes  Booth,  an  actor. 
The  President  died  the  following  day. 

Sixteen  years  later,  on  July  2,  1881,  Presi- 
dent Garfield  was  shot  by  Charles  J.  Oul- 
tcao — an  unbalanced  offlceseeker — as  Oar- 
field  was  entering  old  Baltimore  and  Potomac 
pcissenger  station  in  Washington.  D.C. 
President  Garfield  died  in  Elberon.  NJ 
September  19.  1881. 

Twenty  years  later.  September  8.  1901. 
President  McKlnley  was  shot  by  Leon 
Czolgoez,  an  anarchist  terrorist,  while  the 
Chief  Executive  was  welcoming  citizen*  to 
the  Pan-American  Exposition,  in  Buffalo, 
N.Y.     He  died  September  14,  1901. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy 
followed  that  of  President  McKlnley  by  82 
years. 

Lincoln  wa«  the  16th  President,  Garfield 
the  20th,  McKlnley  the  25th,  and  Kennedy 
the  3Sth. 

It  Is  our  studied  opinion  that  none  of  them 
died  In  vain,  inasmuch  as  the  great  causes 
for  which  they  fought  were  eventually  tri- 
\miphant.  The  assnmlns  who  murdered 
President  Kennedy  have  promoted,  rather 
than  impeded,  the  many  objectives  of  the 
New  Frontier  toward  which  JFJC.  was  re- 
lenUessly  driving  and  striving. 

I  From  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Daily  Record,  Nov. 
26.  1963] 
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Lsrx  Must  Go  On 

Not  that  we  would  change  our  system  for 
the  British,  but  their  system  of  governmental 
perpetuation  has  points  In  Its  favor.  With 
the  passing  of  a  monarch,  there  Is  the  heart- 
ening cry:  'The  king  U  dead.  Long  live  the 
king."  This  continuity  of  a  regime  give*  a 
stability  that  has  been  lacking  in  some  in- 
stances in  this  Nation. 

The  late  President  Kennedy's  entire  record 
emphasizes  his  realization  of  the  need  to 
face  the  future  not  the  past.  We  are  confi- 
dent that  It  would  be  his  virlsh  that  this 
Nation  move  towurd  the  New  Frontiers  which 
he  visualized  as  its  destiny.  Now  that  the 
obeisance  due  his  passing  has  been  observed. 
It  Is  fitting  that  the  Nation  reexime  Its 
normal  activity— life  mxaX  go  on. 

The  soul  searching  that  has  occupied  the 
Nation  during  these  days:  the  frankly  facing 
the  fact  that  all  share  reeponslblllty  for  the 
tragic  murder  in  the  fanning  of  hate  among 
various  groups,  are  bound  to  have  a  sober- 
tag  effect  on  all  and  to  encourage  tolerance 
toward  everything  except  intolerance 


We  believe  youths,  who  have  probably  beer» 
more  deeply  moved  by  the  assassination  th»n 
their  elders  due  to  their  empathy  with  the 
fallen  chief  who  was  possessed  of  similar 
vigor,  will  be  thoroughly  critical  of  any  de- 
veiopmenu  in  this  Nation  which  might  in- 
dicate that  John  Kennedy's  sacrifice  was  in 
vmln — that  his  guidelines  are  being  Ignored. 

fFrom  the  Hickory  (N.C.)  Dally  Record, 

Nov.  27,  1963) 

We  Shouu)  Bs  Thakkftti, 

On  this  Thanksgiving  Day — Thursday — 
let  MM  dwell  not  on  what  we  have  lost  with 
the  assassination  of  President  John  Flts- 
gerald  Kennedy.  Rather,  let  us  be  thankful 
for  what  we  have  gained  from  his  life. 

Even  while  we  deplore  the  way  he  died, 
we  can  be  grateful  for  the  example  he  set  in 
living.  HU  outspoken  courage  was  known 
to  all,  and  his  joy  of  living  was  a  family 
trademark. 

Everyone — those  who  shared  his  beliefs 
and  those  who  scorned  them — miist  be 
thankful  for  the  strength  of  his  convictions. 

John  Kennedy  did  not  choose  to  die.  He 
chose  to  live  for  his  principles.  He  fought  for 
these  principles — and  for  his  life — in  war- 
time. 

We  have  a  great  faith  in  what  he  termed 
"the  calm  determination  of  the  American 
people,"  and  no  greater  tribute  can  be  paid 
to  a  man  than  to  say  he  lived  up  to  his  faith. 

In  his  final  Thanksgiving  Day  proclama- 
tion, the  late  President  said:  "We  must  never 
forget  that  the  highest  appreciation  la  not 
to  utter  words  but  to  live  by  them." 

Urging  expressions  of  gratitude  to  God. 
he  begged:  "Let  us  eamesUy  and  humbly 
pray  that  He  will  continue  to  guide  and  sua-  - 
tain  us  in  the  great  unfinished  tasks  of 
achieving  peace,  justice,  and  understanding 
among  all  men  and  nations  and  of  ending 
misery  and  suffering  wherever  they  exist." 

(From  the  High  Point  (N.C.)  Enterprise,  Nov. 
24,  1963] 

John  F.  Kxnnxot 

Even  now  there  Is  still  a  numbness  of  feel- 
ing over  the  assassination  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  The  man  and  his  spirit  are  yet 
too  much  with  us  to  accept,  so  suddenly  and 
so  brutally,  the  realization  of  his  death.  The 
mind  records  the  words  and  the  pictures  that 
tell  of  what  happened  In  Emilas  Friday.  The 
heart  cries  out  In  an  anguish  of  disbelief. 

The  35th  President  of  the  United  States  Is 
dead,  slain  at  a  time  when,  tempered  by  his 
experience  in  office,  he  was  beginning  to 
realize  the  full  sweep  of  his  powers  and  the 
confidence  to  use  those  powers  well  for  the 
good  of  the  country.  Certainly,  his  endur- 
ing mark  as  President  was  yet  to  come  from 
John  F.  Kennedy.  From  the  Bay  of  Pigs 
and  from  Vienna  in  1961,  he  grew  to  face 
the  Russians  with  a  sxire  touch  in  Berlin  and 
In  Cuba,  achieving,  as  a  result,  a  new  balance 
of  respect  and  of  confidence  in  our  relations 
with  the  cold  war  adversary.  In  South  Viet- 
nam, the  United  States,  under  his  leadership, 
was  entering  a  more  hopeful  phase  In  the 
war  against  Communist  subversion. 

At  home,  the  Issues  were  economic  and 
human,  involving  relationships  between  Gov- 
ernment and  business,  and  concerning  the 
status  of  the  Negro  In  the  United  States.  In 
his  approach  to  both,  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
hardly  the  man  grasping  for  power  many 
pictured  him  to  be.  His  touch  was  prag- 
matic and,  in  the  nature  of  things,  political, 
but  his  principles  were  firm:  to  spur  Ameri- 
ca to  new  heights  of  freedom  and  of  achieve- 
ment. 

John  F.  Kennedy  brought  to  the  Presi- 
dency a  refreshing  zest  for  life  and  lU 
pleasures.  His  interests  were  widespread;  his 
Intellect  was  keen.  He  was  faithful  to  his 
church  and  devoted  to  his  family.  He  loved 
to  read;  he  enjoyed  and  appreciated  the  fine 
arts;  be  displayed  a  sharp  wit  and  a  love  tot 


humor.  There  was  nothing  that  escaped  his 
Interest.  His  vigor  was  noticeable,  with  re- 
warding Impact,  on  our  tastes  and  our  am- 
bitions. 

Now,  John  F.  Kennedy  Is  dead. 

Whyt  The  question  cries  for  an  answer. 
Perhaps  It  will  never  be  answered.  But  we 
do  well  to  ponder  it.  We  should  not  dismiss 
the  question  by  attributing  the  assassination 
to  the  frustrated  mind  of  a  crackpot.  Let  us 
look  closely  at  what  Is  happening  to  us.  Let 
us  examine  the  hate  and  the  venom,  the 
namecalllngs  and  the  reckless  accusations 
being  hurled  from  both  the  right  and  the  left 
into  our  body  politic.  Let  us  search  the 
fears  that  may  haunt  our  own  hearts.  Let  us 
replace  those  fears  In  this  moment  of  sadness 
and  shame  with  the  confidence  of  being 
Americans  again. 

{From    the    High    Point    (N.C.)     Enterprise. 

Not.  26,  1963] 

John  FrrsoaaALo  Kxnnxst 

John    Fitzgerald    Kennedy    came    to    the 

Presidency  of  the  United  States  as  the  bearer 

of    great    change.     He    was    the    symbol    of 

something  new,  but  he  died  by  something  as 

old  as  time — the  hand  of  the  fanatic. 

He  waa  the  first  man  bom  in  the  20th 
century  to  hold  the  office — and  the  second 
youngest  In  history.  He  was  the  first  Cath- 
olic in  the  White  House.  He  came  as  a 
naval  hero  of  World  War  n  who  narrowly 
had  missed  death  In  Pacific  waters,  and  sur- 
vived a  second  brush  with  death  in  a  grave 
illness  9  years  ago. 

To  the  Nation's  high  politics  he  thus 
brought  a  fresh  stamp.  The  well-remarked 
"Kennedy  style"  waa  a  blend  of  intellect, 
vigor,  wit.  charm,  and  a  clear  talent  for 
growth. 

On  the  always  shifting,  often  troubled 
world  scene,  he  sometimes  moved  with  more 
caution  than  expected  In  young  leadership. 
Soon  after  entering  the  White  House,  he 
gamely  took  full  blame  for  the  Cuban  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco  as  an  enterprise  sadly  lacking 
in  boldness. 

Yet  only  his  worst  enemies  withheld  from 
him  the  label  "courageous"  when  he  moved 
resolutely  against  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev in  the  great  Russian  missile  crisis  in 
Cuba  in  Uts  1962.  And  he  boldly  pressed 
for  an  Bast-West  test  ban  treaty  this  year 
in  the  face  of  heavy  charges  that  this  im- 
periled our  security. 

In  domestic  affairs  Kennedy  won  much 
of  his  program  In  beginning  1961.  gained 
far  less  the  following  year,  and  encountered 
a  major  stalemate  in  1963.  The  constant 
note  against  him  was  insufficient  leadership. 
But  again,  when  1963  brought  the  greatest 

racial   crisis   of    this   century.   Kennedy at 

acknowledged  heavy  political  cost — com- 
mitted himself  to  sweeping  civil  rights  pro- 
posals that  opened  a  vast  new  battleground. 
Amid  all  his  efforts  to  put  the  Imprint  of 
vlgoro\w,  imaginative  youth  upon  the  coun- 
try's affairs  In  the  1960's,  the  late  President 
found  himself  moving  against  a  deepening 
background  of  protest,  with  an  ugly  under- 
scoring of  violence  which  he  sought  with 
only  limited  success  to  wipe  away. 

Much  of  this  protest  went  to  the  steady 
encroachments  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  Its  rising  cost.  But  the  bitterest  re- 
action was  white  and  Negro  response  to  the 
enlarging  racial  straggle.  The  far  right  gave 
the  mood  Its  most  perilous  texture. 

With  the  calamity  in  Dallas  the  lesson  of 
the  danger  Inherent  In  violent  extremism 
now  may  be  deeply  Implanted  In  America's 
conscience. 

In  this  way,  Kennedy  In  death  may  achieve 
what  the  living  President  could  not  do  to 
curb  the  almost  ungovernable  rancor  that 
increasingly  discolored  the  politics  of  his 
brief  time  in  power. 

It  was  John  Kennedy's  good  fortune  to 
surmount  many  obstacles  to  rise  to  his  coun> 
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try's  highest  offloe  and  bring  with  him  the 
winds  of  a  new  era. 

It  was  his  final  tragedy  that  as  he  labored 
in  dUficult  time*  to  use  these  forces  for  the 
Nations  and  the  world's  gain,  they  were 
swlftiy  challenged  by  countering  winds  of 
bitter  reaction.  In  Dallas,  one  swift  rust 
struck  him  down. 

The  Nation  thus  loses  a  young  leader 
whose  great  promise  Uved  In  the  ahadow  of 
great  controversy.  The  way  he  died  must 
inescapably  cost  all  Americans  deeply  in  self- 
esteem  as  free  men  of  good  will. 

That  is  the  greater  tragedy. 

I  From  the  High  Point  (N.C.)   Enterprise] 

A   PSATm 

Our  Father,  we  praise  Thee  for  the  privi- 
lege of  prayer;  for  the  assurance  that  Thou 
dost  hear  not  only  what  we  express  with  our 
lips,  but  also  that  Thou  art  attentive  to  the 
unvoiced  desires  of  our  hearts,  and  the  long- 
ings that  are  known  but  to  Thee  and  to  u* 
We  thank  Thee  that  Thou  hast  assured  us 
in  Thy  Book  that  if  our  hearts  are  sincere 
and  If  we  desire  that  Thy  will  be  done.  Thou 
wilt  never  fail  to  answer  us  according  to  Thv 
pxirpoees.  •  ' 

We  acknowledge  Thee  to  be  the  sovereign 
God,  and  we  pray  that  in  this  hour,  as  weU 
a*  In  the  days  ahead,  that  Thou  wilt  help 
us  to  walk  by  Thy  guidance  and  to  do  the 
things  that  are  plebslng  In  Thy  sight.  Be 
T^ou  the  protector  of  our  Uvea;  keep  us 
from  wrongdoing;  seek  us  when  we  go  astray 
restore  our  souls,  and  read  us  in  right  pathi 
for  the  glory  of  Thy  name. 

Let  the  tragic  death  of  our  late  President 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  serve  to  remind  us 
that  Thou  hast  not  made  us  to  live  by  hatred 
and  revenge,  violence,  and  contemptuoua- 
ness.  Beget  within  us  now  a  deeper  love 
for  our  fellow  men  of  all  races,  and  a  more 
positive  concern  for  freedom  and  Justice 
Help  us  to  perceive  that  rightousness  exalteth 
a  nation  and  that  sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any 
person.  ^^ 

May  our  hearts  be  encouraged  in  this 
solemn  hour  that  Thou  art  always  present 
In  the  midst  of  the  shadows  of  life  to  keep 
a  faithful  watch  over  thine  own.  and  to 
release  thine  abounding  mercy  and  comfort 
upon  all  troubled  souls.  EspecUUy  do  we 
beseech  Thee  to  bestow  Thy  ministries  upon 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  chUdren.  the  other 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family,  and  aU 
loved  ones  of  the  late  President.  Mercifully 
bring  them  In  their  deep  sorrow  into  Thy 
healing  and  sxistalnlng  presence.  Enable 
them  to  translate  their  bereavement  whereby 
their  faith  may  be  strengthened  and  their 
spiritual  lives  enriched. 

We  beseech  Thee  to  give  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  the  desire  to  seek  Thy  will  and 
the  readiness  and  the  courage  to  do  it.  Be- 
stow Thy  guidance  upon  him  and  his  ad- 
visers, and  endow  him  with  an  understand- 
ing heart. 

Grant  that  Thy  benedictions  may  richly 
abide  with  the  famUy  of  the  man  who  was 
charged  with  the  late  President's  death  and 
with  the  family  of  the  lata  J.  D.  "Rppit,  the 
law  enforcement  officer  who  was  kUled  In 
Dallas  in  the  performance  of  his  duty  We 
would  also  pray  that  the  man  who  is  now 
accused  of  killing  Lee  Oswald  may  seek  to 
come  to  a  right  relationship  with  Thee. 

Move  us  aU  to  rededlcata  ourselves  to  Thee 
and  to  the  basic   principles  of  democracy' 
through  Jesus  Chrtst  our  Lord.     Amen. 
Dr.  Rot  B.  Watts. 
Minister.  First  Presbyterian  Church. 


profound  and  Immeasurable  Impact  on  his- 
tory. 

The  leader  who  became  the  85th  President 
of  the  United  States  at  the  age  of  43  was  a 
man  of  faith,  of  courage  and  was  dedicated  to 
keeping  the  peace  In  a  world  teetartng  dan- 
gerously close  to  nuclear  destruction.  His 
military  service  became  a  saga  of  courage  as 
he  stood  by  his  men  after  a  PT  boat  disaster 
in  the  Pacific  during  World  War  II.  Al- 
though bora  to  wealth  and  Infiuence,  he  had 
a  gift  for  understanding  and  loyalty  to  his 
friends  that  marked  his  entire  career. 

As  President  his  New  Frontier  adminis- 
tration suffered  a  serious  setback  in  the 
April  1961,  Bay  of  Pigs  invasion  failure  in 
Cuba.  But  he  did  not  shift  the  responslbU- 
Ity  to  others.  He  bore  It  courageously  and 
worked  to  overcome  it.  His  confrontation 
with  the  Soviet  Premier  over  the  Cuban 
missile  deal  18  months  ago  won  for  hiTn  the 
admiration  of  the  free  world,  and  the  respect 
of  the  Sovleta.  Khrushchev  backed  down  In 
the  face  of  possible  war  with  the  United 
States.  President  Kennedy  later  went  on  to 
negotiate  the  test  ban  treaty  with  the  So- 
viet Union  and  to  pave  the  way  for  a  lessen- 
ing of  cold  war  tensions. 

On  the  domestic  front  civil  righto  strag- 
gles marked  his  administration.  Those  who 
did  not  share  his  views  on  how  to  handle 
this  matter  never  doubted  his  courage  or 
his  determination  to  push  for  greater  righto 
for  all  under  the  Constitution.  His  medi- 
care, education  and  economic  proposals  for 
the  most  part  are  still  in  abeyance.  But  his 
enunciation  of  his  views  will  long  influence 
the  thinking  of  proponents  and  opponente 
on  aU  these  issues  as  well.  He  was  elected 
by  the  slenderest  margin  of  any  President  in 
modern  times;  but  his  personal  popularity 
remained  high  until  his  death. 

Perhaps  the  President's  most  remem- 
bered phrase  from  his  Inaugural  address  of 
January  20,  1961  Is  "Ask  not  what  your  coun- 
try can  do  for  you,  but  what  you  can  do  for 
your  country." 

He  loved  his  country  and  gave  his  life  In 
service  to  It.  He  loved  his  famUy  and  he 
sought  ever  to  give  each  member  a  sense 
of  belonging  and  an  appreciated  place.  He 
loved  his  church  end  as  the  first  Roman 
Catholic  ever  to  hold  the  office  of  President 
he  did  as  much  to  emphaslae  the  need  for 
keeping  chvu-ch  and  state  separate  as  anyone 
In  the  Natlonis  history. 

History  wlU  assess  his  proper  role  among 
American  and  world  leaders.  His  legacy  to 
each  American  today,  however,  is  a  ring- 
ing challenge  for  all  to  do  more  to  uphold 
and  advance  the  great  American  Ideals  for 
which  he  lived — and  died. 


(From  the  Klnston  (N.C.)  Daily  Free  Press 

Nov.  23,  1963] 

PassmENT  John  Fixzanau)  Kknnedt 

The  bratal  assassination  of  President  J<*n 

Fitzgerald   Kennedy  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  Friday 

has  shocked  and  stunned  the  American  peopli 

and  the  whole  civiliaed  world.    It  will  have  a 
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(From  the  Klnston  (N.C.)  Daily  Free  Press 

Nov.  26,  1963] 
Thx  Nation  Mouens  and  SBAKaaxs  Its  Hbakt 

In  Ito  hour  of  deepest  grief  and  anguish  In 
this  century,  the  Nation  Monday  Joined  the 
family  of  the  late  President  John  Flt^srald 
Kennedy  and  the  world  in  paying  tribute  to 
a  youthful  and  dedicated  leader  who  was  cut 
down  Friday  by  an  assassin's  bullet.  And  in 
that  tribute  there  was  deep  soul-searching 
and  anxiety  of  heart,  as  the  people  of  free 
America  pondered  the  shocking  and  bizarre 
evente  of  the  past  3  days. 

Tragedy  compounded  tragedy  Sunday  as 
the  suspect  In  the  bratal  slaying  of  the 
President  was  cut  down  by  a  nightclub  op- 
erator In  the  sick  and  disturbed  city  of  Dal- 
las, Ttex.  In  the  church  memorial  services  In 
every  conununlty  in  the  land,  in  schools,  col- 
leges, and  even  at  military  installations 
where  the  grim  work  of  keeping  the  peace 
never  ends,  men  soxight  divine  guidance  for 
this  hour  of  trial. 

As  the  enormity  of  the  loss  crystallized  in 
the  worldwide  tribute  of  those  who  trekked 
to  Washington  and  Arlington  Cemetery  for 
the  rites,  the  people  sobbed  In  unison  and 
asked  In  wounded  and  distraught  spirit,  why? 
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A  young  leader  with  promise,  intelllgenee 
and  magnanimity  erf  heart  and  spirit  had 
been  sacrificed  at  the  altar  of  hate  and  psy- 
chopathic cunning.  And  before  the  prime 
suspect,  who  was  also  charged  with  slaying 
a  Dallas  policeman,  could  be  tried  and  the 
full  record  unveUed  to  a  bewUdered  world 
this  voung  man,  also,  was  killed.  The  people 
of  Dallas  filled  the  churches  Sunday  in  their 
search  for  guidance  and  direction.  TTae  Na- 
tion in  essence  followed  suit,  because  all 
knew  in  their  haarto  that  such  evU  is  not 
confined  to  one  conununlty  or  to  one  nation 
in  this  troubled  world. 

Hence  the  message  of  the  Scriptures  oomes 
with  even  more  strllclng  force  to  one  and  all. 
In  another  day  and  another  age  God*  own 
Son  was  not  spared.  But  out  of  that  great 
example  came  the  beUever's  greatest  comfort 
of  alL  Perhaps  In  this  period  greater  re- 
pentance, hvimility.  and  unity  of  purpose  and 
direction  may  come  to  a  divided  world,  torn 
by  mistrust  and  violence. 

Surely  His  promise  to  heal  the  land  can 
and  will  oome  if  mankind  will  put  spiritual 
things  first  and  seek  His  guidance  in  these 
days  of  sorrow  and  uncertainty. 

(From  the  Leaksvllle  (N.C.)  News.  Nov   28 

1963] 

Lm  or  CovEAaz 

Within  the  short  span  of  a  few  tragic  daya. 
this  coimtry  witnessed  the  «i^a«-<.»,itifTn  of 
Ite  young  President  and  the  murder  at  the 
man  accused  of  President  Kennedys  sUylng. 

Both  acta  were  heinous  contradictions  ot 
this  country's  irfiUosophy  of  government  by 
law.  And  Lee  Harvey  Oswald's  murder,  de- 
spite the  enormity  of  the  crime  he  was  ac- 
cused of,  can  be  condoned  no  more  readUy 
than  John  P.  Kennedy'*  untimely  death. 

Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  the 
pedicles  Kennedy  carried  out,  we  must  agree 
that  Kennedy  was  a  living  example  of  the 
courage  of  which  he  wrote  tn  hi*  book.  "Pro- 
files in  Courage." 

His  words: 

"Today  the  duOlenge  of  poUUcal  courage 
loom*  larger  than  ever  before.  For  our  every- 
day life  Is  becoming  so  satiu^ated  with  the 
tremendous  power  of  mass  communication* 
that  any  unpopular  or  unorthodox  course 
arouse*  a  stcMTn  of  protesto  such  as  John 
Quincy  Adams — under  attack  In  1807— could 
never  have  environed  •  •  •  An^  thua.  In 
the  days  ahead,  only  the  very  courageous 
wiU  be  able  to  take  the  hard  and  impopular 
decisions  necessary  for  our  survlvaL" 

President  Kennedy  Is  dead.  His  poUtlcal 
career  U  history,  and  only  time  can  teU 
whether  the  course  he  charted  was  right  or 
wrong.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however  of 
the  courage  with  which  he  pursued  that 
course. 

President  Ketmedy  wrote  the  final  chanter 
of  his  book  with  his  own  blood. 

It  1*  for  u*  now  to  rally  behind  Piesideat 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  move  on,  deqxite  the 
shame  of  the  two  deaths  which  this  oountrr 
cannot  forget. 

I  From  the  Lenoir  (N.C.)    News-TV>plc.  Nov 

23.1963] 
World  Pats  TkaoTB  to  On»  or  Its  Qbbas> 
Tributes  from  people  In  aU  walks  at  lite 
and  from  aU  parte  of  ths  world  an  paylnc 
tribute  to  the  late  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. His  untinoely  death  on  Friday  after- 
noon simply  stunned  the  entire  Nation  and 
also  most  parte  of  the  world  when  It  became 
known  that  he  had  died  of  an  assassin's 
bullet. 

The  people  of  Lenoh*  and  elsewhere  were 
BO  saddened  and  so  stunned  by  the  news 
of  the  tragedy  that  for  a  long  time  they 
were  speechless.  Many  dW  not  believe  tt 
at  first  until  it  was  verified  from  a  Dumber 
of  different  soiux^es. 

Few  people  in  the  history  of  the  world 
have  done  so  much  In  the  niunber  of  years 
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which  John  P.  Kennedy  served  his  country. 
Bven  now  It  Is  hju-d  to  believe  that  one  so 
young  could  reach  the  world's  No.  1  post 
In  government.  Those  who  declared  that 
he  was  too  young  and  too  Inexperienced  for 
the  Presidency  did  not  have  to  wait  long 
until  their  fears  were  completely  dispelled. 
He  soon  demonstrated  that  be  had  all  of  the 
qualities  necessary  to  head  the  greatest  na- 
tton  on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

While  the  people  of  this  Nation  mourn  his 
passing  and  extend  heartfelt  sympathy  to 
his  loved  ones,  our  country  must  continue 
to  move  forward  and  to  seek  new  frontiers 
of  service  and  remain  the  world's  leader. 
Since  this  tragedy  did  take  place,  the  people 
of  the  United  States  realize  now.  even  if  they 
had  not  before,  that  in  the  new  President, 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  they  have  one  of  the 
most  capable  and  experienced  men  In  gov- 
ernment. He  will  carry  on  In  the  true  Amer- 
ican tradition  despite  the  great  loss  which 
he  feels  for  bis  Intimate  friend  of  many 
years. 

The  Nation's  newspapers  today  expressed 
the  people's  grief  at  the  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy,  and  said  the  mvirder  was 
"a  blemish  on  American  civilization." 

Sdltorlal  coounents  Included: 

Richmond  Tlmes-Dlspatch :  The  assassina- 
tion, "craning  as  It  does  as  the  latest  in  a 
series  of  violent  deaths  of  heads  of  state,  is 
a  disgrace  to  the  United  States  and  a  blot 
on  the  good  name  of  this  country." 

Indianapolis  Star:  "We  never  believed 
that  any  American  could  stoop  to  the  dirty 
]ob  of  murder  of  the  President.  John  F. 
Kennedy  always  stood  for  what  is  fine  and 
good  In  the  American  tradition." 

St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat:  The  President 
Is  "a  martyr  to  American  democracy.  His 
murder  is  a  blemish  on  American  civiliza- 
tion." 

St.  Louis  Poet-Dispatch:  The  assassina- 
tion is  "a  national  tragedy  of  Incalculable 
proportions.  What  is  wrong  with  the  Unit- 
ed States  that  It  can  provide  the  environ- 
ment for  such  an  act?  There  is  a  sickness 
In  the  Nation  when  political  differences  can- 
not be  accepted  and  settled  in  the  democratic 
way.     Out  democracy  Itself  is  in  hazard." 

Baltimore  Sun:  "Yesterday's  first  shock  of 
horror  gives  way  this  morning  to  a  depth  of 
•arrow  beyond  expression.  There  Is  the 
tragedy  of  great  tasks  unfinished,  of  the 
plow  stopped  part  way  down  the  furrow,  the 
house  left  standing  in  framework,  the  story 
checked  mid-sentence.  No  one  can  now  say 
what  Mr.  Kennedy's  accomplishments  would 
have   been   had   be    lived." 

New  Orleans  Times-Pica:  "With  the  sud- 
denness of  the  rifle  shots,  200  million  people 
were  Immersed  In  a  great  sorrow.  There's 
no  real  mystery.  For  among  h\imanklnd 
there  are  always  men  of  Imbalance,  of  twist- 
ed mind,  warped  concepts  and  strange  caxises. 
Some  with  a  deep  and  ugly  malice  toward 
their  fellow  beings.  Often  their  hate  centers 
upon  those  in  high  places." 

New  York  Times:  "All  of  us — from  the 
country's  highest  leaders  to  the  humblest 
citizen — all  of  us  are  still  in  a  state  of  shock 
from  this  stunning  blow,  that  even  now 
seems  iinreal  In  Its  grotesque  horror.  John 
F.  Kennedy  died  in  and  for  the  belief  of 
those  himian  rights  to  which  this  Nation 
has  always  been  committed.  No  madman's 
bullet  can  stop  this  inexorable  march  of 
human  rights;  no  murder,  however  tragic, 
can  make  it  falter.  In  death  as  In  life,  the 
words  and  spirit  of  this  our  most  newly 
martyred  President  will  lead  the  Nation  ever 
closer  toward  fvilflllment  of  the  Ideals  of 
domestic  brotherhood  and  International 
peace  by  which  his  administration  has  been 
guided  from  the  start." 


(From  the  Lincoln    (N.C.)    inmes,   Nov.  25, 

1963] 

JFK.,  Oua  36th  Psxsioxnt 

Numbness  of  mind  and  body,  utter  dis- 
belief, despair,  silent  moxu-nlng.  and  heart- 
ache prevail  among  Llncolntonlans  and  Lin- 
coln Countians  today  as  they  with  millions 
everywhere  In  the  United  States  and  the 
vorld  mourn  the  death  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  by  an  assassin's  bullets  In  Dallas, 
Tex.,  Friday. 

The  assassination  of  the  President  was  a 
sickening,  terrible,  and  despicable  thing.  As 
expressed  by  many,  for  such  a  dastardy  act 
to  occur  in  our  country  seemed  almost  un- 
believable— "In  other  countries  where  there 
are  dictators,  unstable  governments,  yes 
•  •  •  but.  no,  no,  not  ours.  The  United 
States  is  known  the  world  over  as  the  leader 
of  Democracy.  Now,  how  will  this  make  us, 
a  free  country,  look  to  the  rest  of  the  world?" 

John  F.  Kennedy,  although  he  met  opposi- 
tion to  his  views  and  programs,  even  within 
his  own  party  in  the  Senate  and  the  Con- 
gress, possessed  a  magnetic,  vigorous  per- 
sonality, high  Intellect,  charm  and  wit, 
knowledge  of  government,  that  made  him  a 
popular  figure  In  public  life.  He  drew  large 
and  enthusiastic  crowds  to  him  wherever  be 
went  in  the  United  States  or  other  countries 
of  the  world.  He  compelled  admiration  from 
foe  and  friend,  alike.  John  F.  Kennedy  gave 
dignity  to  the  Office  of  the  President  of  the 
United  States  and  presented  the  good  Image. 
He  was  admired  for  his  courage,  his  belief  In 
bis  ideals,  his  dedication  to  the  Job  of  the 
Presidency. 

This  newspaper  didn't  always  agree  with 
President  Kennedy's  views.  But.  we  admired 
blm  as  a  person  of  keen  intelligence,  charm- 
ing personality  and  courage.  He  fought  for 
what  he  felt  was  right,  even  when  It  was  the 
unpopular  view,  the  civil  rights  Issue,  as  one 
example. 

It  could  be  that  the  tragic  death  of  our 
President  will  bring  the  people  of  our  Nation 
closer  together,  in  a  spirit  of  real,  sincere 
unity  and  true  American  patriotism.  In  this 
hour  of  our  Nation's  great  sorrow  and  loss. 
It  Is  no  time  for  partisan  ix>litics.  There 
would  be  only  one  label,  American.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  Just  that — American,  our 
Fresldent,  a  symbol  of  our  dreams,  our  hopes, 
our  freedom. 

We  can  be  calm  in  this  time  of  great  shock 
and  sorrow  to  have  faith  in  America,  its 
people,  and  institutions.  We  can  thank  God 
for  our  blessings.  His  goodness  bestowed 
upon  our  Nation  in  so  many  ways  that  the 
other  nations  do  not  possess,  and  to  pray  for 
his  guidance  over  our  new  President,  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson,  as  he  assumes  the  awesome  re- 
sponsibilities of  our  Nation's  highest  office. 

[From   the   Lumberton    (N.C.)    Robesonlan, 
Nov.  26.  1963] 
Lm  TO  Oivx 

"Ask  not  what  yoxir  country  will  do  for 
you — ask  what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

These  words  were  spoken  to  the  people  of 
the  United  States  in  January  1961,  in  the 
Inaugural  address  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. They  are  the  words  most  often  re- 
called in  the  hours  of  sorrow  after  his  tragic 
death  In  November  1963. 

In  the  brief,  Intervening  years,  the  Presi- 
dent did  what  be  could  for  his  country,  with 
all  the  resourcefulness  at  his  conunand. 
What  be  asked  of  others,  he  demanded  of 
himself,  constantly  expending  his  energy 
and  vitality  in  the  service  of  the  Nation. 

An  exceptional  man,  John  Kennedy  had  a 
capacity  for  greatness.  It  was  fully  realized 
to  the  extent  possible  within  his  short  span 
of  life.  He  was  not  only  a  dynamic  political 
leader  and  statesman.    He  was  handsome  and 


heroic,  clever,  and  courageous — a  young  man 
to  capture  the  imagination  of  the  people  and 
inspire  the  youth  of  the  land. 

Reared  in  a  superior  environment,  John 
Kennedy  had  the  advantages  of  wealth  and 
education.  He  lived  in  a  way  that  showed  be 
knew  much  is  expected  from  those  to  whom 
much  is  given.  He  and  bis  wife  seemed  born 
to  fill  the  glamorous  roles  they  played.  They 
were  as  near  to  the  hetuts  of  the  people  as 
a  storybook  prince  and  princess  of  old.  In 
the  great  White  House  of  the  Presidents,  they 
kept  alive  the  love  of  the  arts,  the  humani- 
ties, and  the  home. 

To  the  highest  elective  office  on  earth, 
President  Kennedy  brought  youth  and 
strength  and  hope  and  purpose,  at  a  time 
when  much  of  the  world's  leadership  was 
aging.  The  land  of  opportunity  had  a  leader 
with  a  future.  The  image  of  America  was 
revitalized.  A  powerful  and  benevolent  Na- 
tion was  prepared  to  keep  pace  with  a  chang- 
ing world  in  which  new  nations  were  emerg- 
ing and  new  frontiers  were  opening  in  space. 

Then  suddenly,  a  sniper's  bullet  ended  the 
career  and  the  life  of  this  man,  whom  the 
free  world  had  come  to  know  as  a  friend 
and  champion,  and  the  other  world  of  bond- 
age had  learned  to  respect.  The  man  whose 
bravery  had  brought  survival  In  time  of 
crisis,  was  cut  down  by  a  shameful  shot 
from  ambush. 

There  was  not  even  a  semblance  of  mis- 
guided reason  for  this  deed.  It  was  a  case 
of  somebody  having  no  better  sense  than  to 
shoot  the  President.  It  was  as  though  the 
progress  of  maakind  had  been  halted  and 
the  machinery  of  civilization  had  been 
thrown  out  of  gear,  by  a  pebble  tossed  into 
the  works. 

The  slender  thread  of  one  man's  life  has 
been  broken,  and  millions  have  felt  the  im- 
pact of  his  fall.  The  world  has  aged  more 
than  the  days  on  the  calendar  since  his  death, 
for  a  part  of  its  hope  and  inspiration  go 
with  him  as  he  Is  laid  to  rest.  Yet  the  Nation 
he  served  and  the  people  who  survive  can 
face  the  challenge  of  the  future  with  a  sus- 
taining recollection  of  him.  and  of  the 
courage  he  showed  so  often.  In  the  face  of 
obstacles  and  reverses  and  crises  and  ever- 
growing responsibilities. 

Words  by  the  tens  of  thousands,  from  peo- 
ple throxigbout  the  earth,  have  expressed  the 
sorrow  of  this  tragic  experience,  so  sudden 
that  from  the  President  there  were  no  last 
words  for  remembrance.  But  his  own  in- 
augural address,  and  the  way  he  lived  and 
died,  revive  the  words  of  an  American  patriot 
at  an  earlier  time  of  crisis,  when  this  Nation 
was  struggling  to  be  bom.  His  only  regret 
was  that  he  had  but  one  life  to  give  for  his 
country. 

[From  the  Coastland  (N.C.)  Times.  Nov.  29, 
1963) 
A  MiGHTT  Man  Among  Men  Has  Fallen 
When  the  burden  of  the  heart  is  too  heavy, 
and  the  mind  is  thick  with  grief,  it  is  futile 
to  attempt  the  expression  of  sentiment 
worthy  of  recording.  In  this  hour  we  turn 
to  the  contemporary  press,  where  we  find 
some  passages  so  well  said  that  we  wish  to 
pass  them  on,  about  the  loss  of  oxu-  great 
leader — our  Commander  In  Chief.  At  this 
time  it  is  too  difficult  for  us  to  say  what 
should  be  said  about  so  tragic  and  senseless 
a  loss  in  leadership,  decency,  honesty,  ability, 
and  promise  for  the  service  of  mankind.  Let 
us  read  from  Shakespeare  in  King  Henry  IV: 

"Oh  God  I  that  one  might  read  the  book  of 
fate. 
And  see  the  revolution  of  the  times. 
Make  mountains  level,  and  the  continent, 
Weary  of  solid  firmness  melt  itsell 
Into  the  seat  and,  other  times,  to  see 
The  l>eachy  girdle  of  the  ocean 
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Too    wide    for    old    Neptune's    hips;    how 

chanoes  mock. 
And  changes  flU  the  cup  of  alteration 
With  divers  liquorst    Oh,  tf  this  were  seen. 
The  happiest  youth,  viewing  his  progress 

through. 
What  perils  past,  what  crosses  to  ensue 
Would  shut  the  book  and  sit  him  down  and 

die." 

Jonathan  Daniels,  editor  of  the  News  and 
Observer,  who  has  moved  much  among  the 
great  men  of  the  Nation,  had  this  to  say: 

"DAMKMar    nUDAT 

"Twenty  years  ago  the  courageous  young 
conunander  of  a  PT  boat  In  the  South  Pa- 
cific narrowly  escaped  death  in  the  service 
of  his  country.  Then  yesterday  in  Texas,  as 
the  youngest  American  President  ever  to  die, 
John  FltEgerald  Kennedy  fell  in  hU  country's 
•ervlce  at  the  hand  of  a  more  evU  enemy 
than  young  Americans  have  ever  met  In 
war. 

"Shocked  Amerloans  quickly  remembered 
the  death  in  the  Presidency  of  Franklin  D 
Roosevelt  18  years  ago.  But  no  equal  and 
slmUar  tragedy  has  occurred  In  the  history 
of  America  since  another  dark  Friday  nearly 
a  century  ago  when  Abraham  Lincoln  was 
■iSSSilDated.  And  not  even  Uncoln's  death 
^me  at  a  time  when  the  Nation  seemed  so 
besieged  by  problems  and  danger.  Lincoln 
lived  to  see  victory  and  peace.  John  Ken- 
nedy, when  he  died,  was  still  leading  in  a 
far  more  dangerous  time. 

"And  the  death  of  this  great,  young  Pres- 
ident emphasised  as  nothing  else  could  have 
done  that  the  dangers  around  him  and 
around  us  all  are  aot  merely  those  involving 
foreign  menace  but  home  malice  as  well. 

"The  death  of  the  young  and  brave  and 
beautiful  is  always  sad.  The  death  of  the 
chief  of  the  greatest  nation  on  earth  shocks 
men  and  shakes  history.  But  John  Ken- 
nedy's death  carried  with  It  not  only  grief 
but  an  element  of  terror,  too.  Here  in  a 
State  which  regards  itself  as  especially  strong 
In  Its  Americanism,  among  thousands  of  good 
people  who  were  cheering  their  pride  in  the 
Conunander  of  their  country,  malice  struck 
Its  shining  mark.  It  was  incredible.  It  hao- 
pened.  *^ 

"John  Kennedy  will  be  remembered  long 
The  sacrifice  of  his  death  needs  to  be  taken 
to  the  shaken  heart  of  the  Nation  now 
There  can  be  no  safety  In  a  nation  where 
bitterness  at  home  Impels  even  one  AJ.«i.«Tin 
to  his  horrid  crime.  America's  honor,  great- 
ness, and  glory  made  the  assassins  target  in 
Dallas  Friday. 

"The  young  President  is  dead.  The  old  na- 
Uon  Is  grievously  wounded.  Hope  lies  only 
In  the  unity  of  grief  and  outrage  which  rose 
In  the  whole  continent  about  John  Ken- 
nedy's bier.  The  young  man  died  in  the 
service  of  hU  country.  His  proper  mourning 
requires  the  solemn  understanding  of  the 
meaning  In  his  death  that  the  poison  of  hate 
cannot  only  kill  a  man  but  the  dream  too  of 
an  America  fit  to  lead  the  world." 

We  also  quote  from  the  Norfolk  Ledger- 
Dispatch,  whose  editor  Is  George  J.  Hebert 
In  an  editorial,  entitled. 
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Tulnerabillty  of  any  man  in  the  public  eye 
and  most  particularly  of  chiefs  of  state.  Oi» 
minds  at  least  are  famUlar  with  the  un- 
pleasant reality  that  a  madman  Is  capable  ot 
anything,  and  that  loose  among  us  are  the 
few — the  deranged,  the  misled,  the  fanatics— 
upon  whom  neither  society's  restraints  nor 
conscience  have  any  effect. 

"But  these  are  things  we  comprehend  with 
the  InteUect.  What  happened  yesterday,  at 
the  hands  of  an  assassin  deeply  Involved  In 
Communist  doctrine  and  phlloeophy.  Is  new 
and  fresh  and  raw  and  goes  deeper. 

"What  strikes  to  the  heart  is  the  contrast 
between  yesterday  afternoon's  black  head- 
lines, the  drumflre  of  grim  bulletins  by  radio 
and  television,  with  their  engulfing  grief  for 
a  whole  nation,  and  the  bright  scene  of  only 
a  few  hours  earlier  as  the  people  of  a  civil- 
ized country  went  about  their  free,  general- 
ly prosperous  affairs  In  the  sunshine,  read- 
ing In  the  early  newspaper  editions  of  their 
young  President  and  hU  smiling  wife  mov- 
ing easily  and  unafraid  among  them. 

"President  Kennedy  was  chosen  throu^ 
one  of  otu-  cherished  democratic  processes  to 
lead  all  of  us.  No  one  can  question  that 
he  led  with  all  the  energy  and  considerable 
talents  that  were  his.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  most  of  bis  coimtrymen  admired  him 
as  a  whole:  felt  a  deep  personal  attachment 
to  him  and  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Barring  the  un- 
foreseen. It  had  been  generally  acknowledged 
that  he  would  have  been  entrusted  with  his 
high  office  for  another  4  years  by  those  same 
people. 

"He  combined  InteUect  with  the  service- 
able realism  of  a  political  pragmatlst.  He 
carried  great  responsibilities  responsibly  and 
displayed  a  sense  of  moderation  that  steered 
the  country  away  from  many  of  the  extremes 
his  election  seemed  to  threaten  In  1960.  He 
had  a  warmth  and  humor  that  survived  all 
the  stress  and  strain  of  his  grueling  days. 
"As  the  Cuban  crisis  proved,  he  could  rise 
to  great  heights  of  leadership  when  the  chips 
were  down,  with  a  coolness  that  permitted 
Intelligent  planning  and  with  a  sure  In- 
sight that  the  kind  of  strength  the  Amer- 
ican people  had  put  in  his  hands. 

"He  was  the  President  of  us  all.     He  had 
our  allegiance  and  our  affection. 

"America  mourns  the  loss  of  a  President 
and  the  senseless  death  of  a  good  man." 


son,  by  another  leader  whcdly  committed  to 
the  noble  tasks  so  eloquently  outlined  by 
the  young  President  en  that  cold  January 
ao.  li»6I. 

We  have  full  confidence  In  Mr.  Johnson's 
leadership.  Bat  the  people  of  the  United 
States  should  remember  that  tiie  dead 
President  said,  In  words  that  move  us  even 
more  deeply  now:  "In  your  hands,  my  feUow 
citizens,  more  than  mine,  will  rest  the  flnal 
•uoceas  or  failure  of  our  course." 

Mr.  Kennedy  is  gone.  But  as  the  past 
week's  darkness  lightens,  there  is  great  com- 
fort In  this  thought:  the  people  of  the 
United  States  remain — to  heed,  if  they  will, 
the  stlll-echoing,  strong,  young  voloe  that 
placed  supreme  Importance  on  their  own 
efforts  In  setting  and  holding  the  Nation's 
future  course. 

Mindful  of  this.  President  Johnscm  and 
the  people  must  now,  together,  "go  forth 
to  lead  the  land  we  iove." 

THXT    CAMX   TO    HOMO*   Hni 

The  coming  here  of  national  leaders  from 
aU  over  the  world  to  attend  the  funeral  of 
President  Kennedy  Is  an  extraordinary  thing. 

The  young  American  President,  who  had 
fallen  so  tragically  under  an  assassin's  bullet, 
had  been  In  office  less  than  3  years.  He  had 
accomplished  a  few  things — and  a  few  great 
things;  he  was  cut  down  in  the  promise  of 
so  much  more. 

He  was  young,  his  full  powers  not  yet  come 
to  fruition,  his  brtllance,  his  energy,  his  de- 
votion even  not  yet  fully  tried.  And  still, 
from  lands  far  and  near,  allied  or  unfriendly 
stlU.  they  came,  the  leaders,  to  stand  beside 
the  young  leader's  grave. 


ruxsxDan  jqhn  r.  kxmnxdt 
"Even  today,  as  the  fuller  story  is  being 
pieced  together  of  yesterday's  ghastly  events 
in  Dallas,  death  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy is  almost  too  much  to  take  In  And 
that,  surely,  has  been  the  common  reaction 
of  heartsick  Americans  across  this  land  of 
ours. 

"The  shared  reaction  has  been  one  of  dis- 
belief, disbelief  that  It  could  happen,  and 
cold  anger  at  the  dark  thing  that  overtook 
this  country  on  Friday.  November  22,  1968. 
"History  is  no  stranger  to  assassinations, 
we  all  kiaow,  too,  of  the  mlnute-by-mlnute 


[Prom  the  Southern  Pines  (N.C.)  PUot, 

Nov.  28,  1963] 

Thx  Taumnrr  Summons  Us  Aoahv 

Now,  after  the  body  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  has  been  laid  to  rest,  the  Nation's 
dak  night  of  the  soul  Is  ending — the  night 
of  anguish  that  fell  upon  the  United  States 
with  the  firing  of  an  assassin's  rifle  last 
Friday. 

There  Is  no  wakening  from  the  past  week's 
nightmare,  for  it  was  no  dream.  The  lifting 
of  the  darkness.  Indeed,  makes  more  hideous 
the  reality  of  what  has  happened.  But  light 
Is  returning  and  Americans  must  live  in  the 
world  that  it  reveals. 

"Now,"  the  slain  President  has  asserted 
In  his  Inaugural  address,  "the  trumpet  sum- 
mons us  again  •  •  •  to  bear  the  burden  of  a 
long  twilight  struggle,  year  In  and  year 
out  •  •  •  a  struggle  against  the  common 
enemies  of  man:  tyranny,  poverty,  dUease, 
and  war  Itself."  The  words  ring  with  added 
grandeur  as  the  Nation  faces  a  new  begin- 
ning after  his  death. 

No  greater  tribute  can  be  paid  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy than  a  thoughtful,  fervent,  unremit- 
ting commitment  to  that  struggle.  Nor  Is 
there  now.  In  these  United  States,  a  more 
potent  power,  to  dispel  the  darkness  and 
rekindle  hope,  than  those  words. 

A  great  leader  has  fallen.  He  has  been 
replaced,  in  President  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 


AN    AMXKICAN    HZBODTE 

Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy  has  won 
the  undying  admiration  and  affection  of  the 
American  people  and  the  world. 

Gallant  and  brave  beyond  belief  in  the  or- 
deal of  her  husband's  sudden  assassination 
and  the  ensuing  series  of  evenu  and  cere- 
monies— aU  occxuTlng  in  the  public  eye— she 
was  at  once  so  strong  and  so  frail,  so  Imper. 
turable  and  so  touchlngly  and  ordinarily 
hxmmn.  that  she  Is  now.  without  question, 
the  most  loved  woman  in  the  land. 

Not  once  did  she  falter — and  It  was  a  per- 
formance of  Instinct,  not  conscious  dlrecUon 
She  rode  with  the  President's  body  oa  the 
plane  from  Texas,  and  when  the  body  came 
off  the  plane,  she  was  with  it.  touching  the 
casket  lightly,  as  though  reaelxing  out  for  a 
hand,  and  she  rode  with  It.  In  the  ambulance 
to  the  Naval  HospltaL 

Her  Sunday  night  return  to  the  Capitol 
rotunda,  where  the  body  lay  In  state,  was 
almost  anonymous  among  the  hundreds  filing 
by.  again  to  reach  out.  touch  and  kiss  the 
casket  like  a  chUd  seeking  reassurance-  a 
heartbreaking  incident.  Yet  one  marveled. 
with  vast  respect,  at  the  honest,  strong  com- 
pulsion that  sent  her  back  there,  when  lesser 
spirits  would  have  retired  under  sedation. 

A  British  observer  defined  her  quality 
throughout  as  "majesty."  Of  course,  she  was 
worthy  of  the  term,  but  to  us  It  seemed 
grandiose.  We  know  only  that  a  new  Ameri- 
can heroine  Is  on  the  scene. 

This  Is  a  tribute  to  hhn  and  to  our  country 
made  doubly  strong  by  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  came.  For  so  many  neces- 
sary. Important  persona  to  come  to  the 
United  States  at  thU  time  Is  another  ex- 
traordinary thing.  For— it  must  be  faced— 
In  doing  so  they  ran  a  serious  risk. 

General  De  Gaulle,  the  new  Prime  Minister 
of  Britain  and  Prince  Philip,  the  Germans 
the  Russians,  the  men  of  the  new  Africa,  all 
these  and  the  others  are  controversial  figures 
and  for  each  one  there  Is  an  "anU"  group 
in  the  mixed  population  of  the  United  States 
In  any  of  these  groups,  these  lunaUc  fringes 
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of  the  far  right  or  the  far  left,  there  are 
crackpot*.  Every  crowd,  vuch  aa  the  multi- 
tude that  lined  the  street*  of  Washington, 
may  contain  a  Lee  Oswald;  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, no  police  force,  even  one  far  lees 
negligent  than  that  of  Dallas,  can  assure 
protection. 

That  these  factors  were  well  understood  by 
the  visitors  goes  without  saying.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact  that  four  American  Presi- 
dents have  died  at  the  hands  of  assassins 
and  others  had  the  narrowest  of  escapes. 
This  coxmtry  is  a  violent,  dangerous  land, 
especially  right  now. 

The  leaders  who  came  risked  their  livee 
to  honor  this  young  man.  Why?  To  them, 
as  he  did  to  us.  Kennedy  may  have  stood  as 
a  sjrmbol  of  the  hope  of  peace,  the  hope  of 
goodness  that  persists  in  every  man's  heart. 
In  the  young  President's  flashing  energy,  his 
strong  faith  In  the  future  and  the  ability 
of  youth  to  rebuild  it  in  a  better  image,  they 
may  have  recognized  a  touch  of  greatness. 

These  leaders  from  foreign  lands  came  be- 
cause they  honored  him  and  they  came  be- 
cause of  the  Nation  that  he  represented. 
They  know  its  faults.  They  know,  and  Judge 
rightly,  while  they  scorn,  its  dangers,  but 
they  recognize  its  will  for  goodness,  its  gen- 
eroxis  heart,  its  steadfast  belief — despite 
much  seeming  evidence  to  the  contrary — in 
the  worth  of  the  hvunan  spirit. 

As  these  great  leaders  stood  by  the  grave 
of  John  P.  Kennedy  to  do  him  honor,  so  let 
us  honor  them:  for  their  faith  in  him  and 
in  the  United  States  which  he  served  so  well 
and  for  the  generous,  brave  spirit  that 
brought  them  here  to  share  our  grief,  to 
stand  by  us  in  our  hoiu-  of  trial. 

When  lilacs  last  in  the  dooryard  bloom 'd. 

And  the  great  star  early  droop'd  In  the  west- 
em  sky  in  the  night, 

I  mourn'd,  and  yet  shall  mourn  with  ever- 
returning  spring. 

O  powerful  western  fallen  star  I 

O  great  star  disappear 'd — O  the  black  murk 
that  bides  the  star! 

O  harsh  surrounding  cloud  that  will  not  free 
my  soul. 

— Walt  Whttman. 

(After     the     assassination    of    President 
Unooln.) 

[Prom  the  Montgomery  Herald,  Troy,  N.C., 
Nov.  28,  1963] 

Assassination  or  President  Reminds  Cm- 
zxNS  That  Spreading  Hatred  Coxtld  De- 
stroy Nation 

Perhaps  it  has  all  been  said  already. 

The  President  Is  dead  and  around  the 
world  millions  of  words  have  been  written 
and  spoken  about  the  man  who  was  the  35th 
President  of  the  United  States,  about  his 
contributions  to  mankind,  and  about  the 
dastardly  deed  which  took  his  life. 

The  shots  which  rang  out  on  a  crowded 
Dallas  street  last  Friday  were,  indeed,  heard 
around  the  world.  The  sounds  of  these  shots, 
and  what  they  mean,  will  reverberate  for 
time  to  come. 

EKirlng  the  long  hours  following  President 
John  P.  Kennedy's  assassination,  millions  of 
grieving  Americans  paused  for  moments  of 
self-examination. 

People  thought  serious  thoughts.  Many 
people  wondered  aloud  what  has  happened  to 
our  civilized  society.  Many  wondered  wheth- 
er they  themselves  have  allowed  seeds  of 
hate  to  become  sown  so  widely  and  deeply 
that  hatred  threatens  to  destroy  this  Na- 
tion's way  of  life. 

The  easiest  way  to  write  off  this  terrible 
thing,  of  course,  Is  to  say  that  the  act  of 
assassination  was  by  the  hand  of  a  warped 
individual.  But,  we  must  remember  that  the 
fires  of  hatred,  fanned  by  "sane"  individuals, 
help  to  warp  and  twist  other  men's  minds. 

Frtday  wasn't  the  first  time  that  there  have 
been  signs  of  hatred  in  Dallas.  J\i8t  a  few 
weeks  ago  United  Nations  Ambassador  Adlai 


Stevenson  was  besieged  by  an  angry  mob  In 
Dallas  and  spat  upon.  The  ugly  head  of 
hatred  has  reared  Itself  In  other  places  in 
the  land. 

And,  need  we  not  kid  ourselves,  Dallas  and 
other  "trouble  spots"  are  not  the  only  spawn- 
ing places  for  the  seeds  of  hatred.  Who 
among  us  has  not  been  guilty,  at  one  time 
or  another,  of  uttering  statements  about 
things  and  people — yes.  even  the  late  Presi- 
dent— which  would  tend  to  build  hatred  in 
our  own  minds  as  well  as  in  the  minds  of 
others? 

Freedom  of  speech  is  a  precious  heritage 
which  gives  all  Americans  the  right  to  dis- 
agree, but  we  must  not  use  this  freedom  to 
build  corruptive  hate  which  can  only  de- 
stroy the  every  things  we  hold  so  dear. 

It  may  well  be  that  the  events  of  the  past 
weekend,  as  tragic  as  they  were,  will  result 
in  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  memorial 
to  the  late  President.  Not  a  stone  and  con- 
crete memorial,  but  a  memorial  in  men's 
minds  to  remind  them  that  there  is  no  place 
for  hatred  and  malice  in  a  civilized  world. 

We've  a  feeling  that  this  great  American 
would  like  such  a  memorial. 

there's  still  much  for  which  to  be 

THANK7UL 

Still  mourning  the  loss  of  a  President,  and 
still  in  a  state  of  shock,  Americans  today 
pause  to  give  thanks  to  the  Almighty  for 
their  many  blessings.  It's  Thanlcsgivlng  Day, 
1963. 

On  the  heels  of  the  tragic  events  of  the 
past  few  days  many  people  may  be  Inclined 
to  feel  that  there  is  little  to  be  thankful  for 
this  year.    They  are  wrong. 

For  one  thing,  they  can  be  thankful  for 
the  form  of  government  under  which  we  live. 
Not  a  perfect  process,  to  be  sure,  it  is  still 
the  best  to  be  devised  by  mankind. 

And,  they  can  be  thankful  for  their  fore- 
bears who  built  the  framework  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. The  vivid  events  of  the  past  few 
days  demonstrate  that  they  took  their  work 
seriously  and  overlooked  no  detail  in  assur- 
ing this  Nation  of  leadership. 

A  President  can  die,  but  the  office  must 
continue.  Last  week,  within  minutes  after 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  was  slain  there 
was  a  new  President  and  the  wheels  of  gov- 
ernment continued  uninterrupted. 

Americans  were  brought  close  to  the  trag- 
edy through  the  medium  of  television,  and 
we  believe  all  Americana  felt  a  feeling  of 
thankfulness  for  our  Democracy. 

Americans,  too,  on  this  Thanksgiving  Day 
will  want  to  thank  God  that  the  Nation  has 
leadership  in  abundance.  While  we  mourn 
the  loss  of  President  Kennedy,  we  are  thank- 
ful that  a  man  with  the  capabilities  and  the 
courage  of  President  Johnson  was  standing 
in  the  wings  ready  to  assume  the  awesome 
burden  of  the  office. 

Each  citizen  of  course,  has  many  personal 
things  for  which  he  can  give  thanks.  It  is, 
Indeed,  a  dark  period  in  our  lives,  but  out  of 
the  clouds  of  darkness  there  comes  rays  of 
bright  hope  for  the  future. 

Let  us  all  pause  this  day  to  give  thanks 
for  the  great  blessings  we  are  privileged  to 
enjoy. 

(From  the  Washington   (N.C.)    Daily  News, 
November  1963] 

A  Nation's  Conscience  and  a  Bleeding 
Heart 

The  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
President  of  the  United  States,  is  at  this 
very  moment  touching  the  lives  of  people 
over  the  world  In  every  walk  of  life. 

There  are  no  mitigating  circumstances 
surrounding  his  death.  He  was  killed  in 
cold  blood,  and  a  Nation's  conscience  is  hurt- 
ing, and  it  will  continue  to  hurt  for  a  long 
time.  The  heart  of  the  entire  world  is  bleed- 
ing, and  with  every  drop  of  blood,  there  Is 
the  realization  that  a  friend  of  man  has 
given  his  life  in  the  causes  he  deemed  right 
and  Just. 


It  matters  little  the  name  of  the  assassin, 
or  his  age.  color,  political  beliefs,  or  why  he 
chose  to  pain  the  Nation's  conscience  or 
bleed  the  world's  heart  with  this  dastardly 
act. 

People  in  America  and  people  over  the 
world  often  disagreed  with  Ui.  Kennedy. 
But  in  America  particularly  we  live  In  a  land 
where  the  right  to  disagree  is  as  sacred  as 
the  right  to  agree.  Surely,  John  F.  Kennedy 
would  have  been  the  last  to  deny  that  prin- 
ciple and  the  first  to  hold  high  its  banner. 

America  has  lost  so  very  much,  but  this 
great  loss  is  not  America's  alone.  John  F. 
Kennedy  belonged  to  the  world.  Today 
wherever  one  lives,  and  regardless  of  what 
one  believes,  the  knowledge  is  general  that 
mankind  has  lost  a  great  friend  and  a  true 
leader. 

Mr.  Kennedy  died  fighting  for  the  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  believed.  When  we  begin 
to  think  of  how  much  greatness  this  Nation 
and  the  world  have  lost,  the  pain  of  shock 
becomes  so  much  greater.  What  a  brilliant 
young  man.  What  a  world  statesman  he 
could  have  been  when  his  term  of  office  was 
finished. 

Men  die  on  battlefields,  and  we  never  know 
what  measure  of  greatness  they  might  have 
given  the  world.  Somewhere  on  the  bloody 
beaches  of  Normandy  or  Anzio.  or  in  the 
barren  coldness  of  the  38th  parallel  might 
lie  the  remains  of  some  boy.  who  had  he 
lived,  might  have  given  us  the  cure  for 
cancer  or  the  key  that  would  unlock  the 
secret  of  world  peace  or  who  might  have 
provided  the  leadership  that  would  have 
brought  political  or  moral  or  spiritual  great- 
ness to  a  world  torn  asunder.  To  what  heights 
might  have  Mr.  Kennedy  gone?  We'll  never 
know,  but  If  we  could  Judge  the  future  by 
the  past,  we  might  conclude  that  the  op- 
portunities ahead  are  limitless. 

Yes.  Mr.  Kennedy,  friend  to  man,  cham- 
pion of  this  time  of  history,  and  fighter  to 
the  end.  lies  still  today.  But  the  seeds  he 
baa  grown  and  the  paths  he  has  explored 
■hall  one  day  bear  a  bountiful  harvest  of 
fruit. 

He  was  our  President.  He  died  with  his 
boots  on.  The  mortal  man  is  dead,  but  the 
impact  lives  on.  And  it  shall  live  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  men  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

America  movu-ns;  the  world  mourns;  we 
all  have  lost  more  than  we  realize. 

[From  the  Warren  Record.  Warrenton.  N.C. 

Nov.  29.  1963) 

John   P.   Kennedy 

Whether  John  F.  Kennedy  will  be  listed 
among  the  great  Preeidents  of  the  United 
States  history  can  only  tell;  that  he  was  a 
great  American  there  can  be  no  doubt;  but 
that  he  was  beloved  has  been  attested  to  by 
the  tears  of  a  moiu-ning  public,  and  the 
sense  of  depression  that  gripped  the  Nation 
for  days  following  his  assassination  in  Dallas 
last  Friday. 

Mixed  with  the  tears  and  with  the  sense 
of  loss  has  been  a  sense  of  national  shame 
that  such  a  thing  oould  have  happened  in 
America. 

The  great  and  the  mighty  of  this  Nation 
and  of  the  nations  of  the  world  have  paid 
their  tribute  to  the  man,  to  his  courage,  his 
love  of  his  country,  his  personal  warmth, 
and  his  compassion  tor  the  weak.  Now  there 
remains  little  to  say. 

We  think  that  in  his  death  a  little  of  us 
all  died.  We  had  watched  him  on  TV,  seen 
his  pictvu-es  on  magazine  covers,  heard  his 
cultured  voice  on  radio  and  TV  until  he  had 
become  almost  a  part  of  us.  Even  those 
who  did  not  care  for  his  views  on  domestic 
issues,  admired  the  man  as  an  individual, 
and  most  of  us  were  proud  that  a  family 
such  as  the  Kennedys  were  In  the  White 
House. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  man  is  part  of  all 
whom  he  has  known.     Certainly  the  mem- 
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ories  of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  his  too  few 
days  in  the  White  House  will  be  with  us  the 
days  of  our  life.  Memory  paints  a  picture  of 
a  young  man  in  1956  at  the  Democratic  Na- 
tional Convention  when  he  almost  won  the 
Democratic  nomination  for  Vice  President. 
We  remember  4  years  later  his  successfxil 
fight  for  the  nomination  of  his  party  for 
President,  how  we  were  early  won  to  his 
cause  and  pulled  for  him  as  the  fight  waged 
for  the  nomination.  We  remember  his  cam- 
paign, the  TV  debates,  hU  winning  the  elec- 
tion, and  his  great  inaugural  address  when 
he  pled  for  the  American  people  to  "ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

That  it  all  had  to  end  in  such  a  tragic 
manner  is  truly  heartbreaking. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  not  only  blessed 
with  courage,  stamina  and  an  excellent 
mind;  he  was  blessed  with  one  of  the  truly 
great  women  of  this  age  as  his  wife.  People 
who  did  not  like  the  President,  learned  to 
love  his  wife,  for  her  tact,  her  beauty,  her 
culture,  and  her  courage. 

Among   the  memories  of   the  ceremonies 
connected  with  the  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy,  we   think   we  shall   never  forget   the 
picture  of  sheer  courage  and  devotion  shown 
by  this  woman.     We  will  always  remember 
her  at   the  airport  entering  the   hearse   to 
ride  to  the  White  House  with  the  remains  of 
her  husband.    We  will  remember  her  stand- 
ing before  the  bier  of  her  husband  in  the 
rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  hiding  her  grief,  as 
she  held  the  hands  of  her  little  boy.  3.  Mon- 
day, and  girl.  6.  Wednesday;  and  how  leaving 
them  for  a  moment  she  approached  the  flag- 
covered  casket,  knelt  and  kissed  the  coffin 
that  contained  the  remains  of  her  husband. 
The  sympathy  of  the  Nation  not  only  goes 
out  to  Mrt.  Kennedy  and  her  children,  but 
to  his  old  father  and  to  his  mother,  who  had 
already  suffered  the  loss  of  one  son  in  World 
War  II,  the  loss  of  a  daughter  in  an  airplane 
crash  in  1948,  who  have  known  the  heart- 
aches of  a  retarded  child;  and  to  his  brothers 
and  sisters  making  up  one  of  America's  most 
devoted  families. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Nation  also  goes  to 
the  new  President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who 
not  only  lost  the  friendship  of  a  man  whom 
he  had  learned  to  love  but  had  the  great 
problems  of  the  world  dropped  into  his  lap 
with  the  firing  of  a  shot.  The  prayers  of 
America  will  be  with  him  in  his  ordeal  and, 
we  believe,  the  support  of  the  people. 

As   the  last   muffled   drumbeat   died",    and 
the  body  of  a  beloved  President  was  returned 
to  the  earth,  the  phrase  that  comes  to  us 
Is  from  Horatio's  farewell  to  Hamlet: 
"Goodnight,  Sweet  Prince." 
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In  other  countries  there  were  more  expres- 
sions of  grief  and  sympathy. 

President  Kennedy  championed  the  cause 
of  the  poor  and  the  less  fortunate,  but  kings, 
queens,  presidents,  and  other  world  leaders 
mourned  and  came  to  Washington  to  his 
funeral  to  pay  final  tribute  to  this  young 
leader  cut  down  in  the  prime  of  life. 

President  Kennedy  had  served  his  coun- 
try as  a  naval  officer  in  war.  but  he  was 
willing  and  ready  to  leave  nothing  vmdone 
to  keep  the  peace  of  the  world.  But  his 
peace   was  a  peace  of  dignity  and  respect. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  wealthy  man 
but  he  knew  and  understood  the  problems 
of  the  poor  and  worked  for  their  health 
and  welfare. 

He  was  an  educated  man  and  realized 
the  value  of  education   for  all   Americans. 

He  was  a  fearless  man  of  great  courage 
and  the  last  lines  of  his  book  "Profiles  in 
Courage  "  were  written  with  his  life's  blood 

He  was  Inaugurated  as  President  during 
a  blizzard  and  brought  to  this  Nation's 
Capital  a  real  breath  of  fresh  air  In  the 
short  period  he  served,  less  than  3  years 
he  has  thrown  out  many  challenges  How 
we  accept  them  from  his  fallen  hand  de- 
pends upon  our  sense  of  individual  responsi- 
bility. 

These  are  Indeed  trying  times,  but  they 
are  times  to  rally  behind  the  new  President 
Lyndon  Baines  Johnson,  and  give  him  the 
support  he  deserves  for  the  heavy  tasks  that 
have  been  thrust  upon  him 


(Prom   the   West   Jefferson    (NO    Skyland 
Post,  Nov.  28,  1963) 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
The  tragic  and  untimely  death  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  46.  at  the  hand  of 
an  assassin  in  Dallas.  Tex.,  Friday  brought 
shook  and  grief  to  this  Nation  and  the  world. 
This  35th  President  of  the  United  States, 
put  service  above  self.    He  was  a  leader  who 
had  accomplished  much  but  who  had  more 
plans  for  the  future.     For  this  reason  it  is 
too  soon  to  evaluate  his  real  worth  to  this 
Nation  and  the  world.     History  will  in  time 
record  this  and  we  believe  history  will  prove 
him  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  Presidents  of 
all  times. 

He  was  a  man  known  and  loved,  not  only 
by  Americans,  but  by  people  throughout  the 
world.  The  grief  over  his  tragic  death  at 
the  hands  of  a  sniper,  has  been  profound 
and  been  expressed  by  practically  all  coun- 
tries In  the  world  except  Communist  China 
In  West  Berlin  60.000  torchbearers  marched 
and  a  street  was  renamed  "John  F  Ken- 
nedy." In  England.  fundralslng  was 
started  to  erect  a  monument  for  him  and  a 
service    was    held    In    Westminster    Abbey 


(Prom  the  WhiteviUe  (N.C.)  News  Reporter 

Nov.  25.  19631 

Ask  What  You  Can  Do 

All  the  world  U  aware  now  of  the  atrocity 
committed  in  this  country  last  Friday  Free 
people  and  the  oppressed  everywhere  have 
lost  a  friend  and  this  Nation  has  lost  a  great 
President  and  a  dedicated  public  servant 

The  courageous  leader  of  this  land's  180 
million  has  been  struck  down  by  an  assassin's 
unerring  aim  was  a  shot  heard— and  felt- 
around  the  world. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  gave  his  life 
in  the  line  of  duty  and  now  rests  with  other 
heroes  In  the  National  Cemetery  at  Arllne- 
ton,  Va.  * 

Some  20  years  ago  he  was  spared,  prophet- 
ically, in  the  Pacific  fighting  for  a  cause  that 
this  Nation  and  Its  freedom-loving  allies 
might  live  m  peace  and  decency.  Now  he  has 
Joined  many  of  his  buddies  of  that  fright- 
ful war.  "* 

We  can  111  afford  the  loss  but  the  despicable 
deed  has  been  done.  The  great  promise  and 
brilliance  with  which  Mr.  Kennedy  was  en- 
dowed is  lost  for  all  Ume.  He  had  been 
honored  with  the  highest  office  this  Nation 
could  give  but,  relatively  youthful,  the  po- 
tential of  his  gift  for  leadership  and  wisdom 
gave    great    promise    of    strength    In   futxire 

There  were  those  who  disagreed  with  some 
of  the  principles  Mr.  Kennedy  espoused  and 
there  were  those  In  whose  hearts  some  phases 
of  his  domestic  program  created  resentment 
even  open  defiance,  but  true  Americans  bore 
him  no  hate  as  was  exemplified  last  Friday 
He  fought  for  what  he  thought  was  best  and 
proper  for  his  fellow  countrymen  and  not 
to  the  sacrifice  of  one  group  against  another 
but  for  all  people. 

This  outrageous  act  at  Dallas.  Tex.  last 
Friday  has  brought  shame  to  this  land- 
haven  for  the  depressed,  home  of  the  or- 
phaned, friend  of  all  who  love  liberty  and 
benefactor  of  mankind  In  many  lands  beyond 
our  shores.  No  nation,  near  or  remote  has 
been  denied  succor  when  that  nation,  great 
or  weak,  made  Its  plea  In  good  faith. 

The  memory  of  Mr.  Kennedy  wlU  live  for 
generations  and  many  of  his  prophetic  state- 
ments will  abide  forever.  So  it  Is  now,  in 
these  trying  hours,  a  time  to  rededlcate  our- 
selves to  that  soul-searching  appeal  he  ex- 


pressed m  his  Inaugural  address  almost  8 
years  ago: 

"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you  but  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

(From  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning 

Star,  Nov.  23, 1963) 

A  Nation  Mourns  Its  President 

"He's  dead." 

Those  words  shocked  a  great  nation  and 
much  of  the  remainder  of  the  world  Into 
cold  and  deep  silence  yesterday  afternoon. 
And  It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  numb- 
ness of  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy leaves  the  hearts  and  minds  of  mil- 
lions of  people. 

The  horror  of  the  tragedy  is  difficult  to 
appraise  and  put  into  words. 

In  one  moment,  a  happy  President  was 
enjoying  his  visit  to  one  of  the  Nation's 
fine  cities.  Minutes  later  he  entered  death's 
door.  Why?  Because  of  the  warped  deadly 
brain  of  a  single  person. 

President  Kennedy,  like  many  other  great 
men  stricken  down  at  their  heights,  now  be- 
longs to  the  ages.  His  supporters  and  his  crit- 
ics quietly  Join  hands  in  their  mutual  respect 
as  they  pay  homage  to  a  man  who  llteraUy 
gave  his  life  for  his  country.  This  sad  day 
transcends  party  lines  and  differences,  big 
and  smaU,  because  all  Americans  realize 
their  President,  dedicated  to  fulfilling  his 
big  and  demanding  role.  Is  gone.  One  of  the 
most  dastardly  acts  of  all  Ume  has  taken  oiu- 
leader,  in  the  prime  and  vigor  of  his  life 
away. 

Today  men  of  all  faiths  and  political  par- 
ties share  a  loss  that  has  brought  the  Nation 
to  a  standstill.  As  these  men  measure  their 
sadness,  they  are  aware  of  the.  challenge 
ahead.  That  challenge  is  to  act  for  the  bet- 
ter welfare  of  the  United  States  in  the  same 
spirit — placement  of  love  of  country  and 
devotion  to  duty  above  aU  else — that  mo- 
Uvated  the  life  of  President  Kennedy. 

The  Nation  is  offered  sound,  moderate 
leadership  in  the  new  President— Lyndon 
Johnson.  The  tasks  ahead  for  him  wUl  not 
be  easy.  He  wUl  need  the  people's  thought- 
ful, unwavering  support.  May  Americans 
resolve  to  fulfill  thU  need  as  they  offer  their 
deepest  sympathy  to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the 
family  In  their  darkest  hour. 

I  Prom  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning 

Star,  Nov.  24.  1963 J 

Welcome  the  New  Leader 

As  shock  ebbs  from  the  minds  of  Ameri- 
cans it  Is  replaced  with  profound  grief  In 
their  hearts  over  the  assas&lnaUon  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy. 

Untold  mUUons  feel  a  personal  loss  as  the 
details  of  one  of  the  most  dastardly  deeds 
in  history  are  unfolded.  Regardless  of 
whether  a  person  liked  or  disliked  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy. If  he  Is  a  true  patriot  his  sadness  is 
comparable  to  that  over  the  loss  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  famUy  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
his  reverence  for  the  Presidency.  As  the  deep 
meaning  of  this  awesome  tragedy  sweeps  over 
the  Nation,  good  people  ask  themselves: 
What  can  I  do.  other  than  through  my  pray- 
ers, in  memory  of  a  man  who  gave  his  life 
for  his  covmtry  and  in  behalf  of  hU  successor, 
President  Lyndon  B.  Johnson? 

As  that  quesUon  is  asked,  it  Is  likely  those 
famous  words  from  Mr.  Kennedy's  inaugural 
address  will  come  to  mind : 

"And  so,  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  what 
you  can  do  for  your  country." 

The  first  thing  to  do  Is  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  true  unity,  regardless  of  partisan 
politics  or  other  factors,  set  by  the  Nation's 
leaders  In  the  hours  following  the  murder  of 
Mr.  Kennedy.  History  has  proved,  time  and 
time  again,  that  when  bitterness  and  selfish- 
ness are  thrust  aside  the  beauty  of  America's 
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greatnea  In  her  dark  hotirs  Is  brilliant  to  be- 
hold. 

Next,  let  there  be  no  doubt  In  any  mind  as 
to  tbe  atolUty.  dealre  and  sptrlt  at  President 
Johnson  to  take  up  his  tremendous  responal- 
blllties.  Of  all  men  wIk>  have  stepped  from 
the  Vice  Presidency  to  the  White  House,  he 
Is  the  best  quallQed  frcHn  experience,  1eik>w1- 
edge  and  courage  for  the  new  and  larger  Job. 
His  many  yean  In  Oovemment  have  trained 
him  well  as  a  skilled  and  respected  leader. 
And  remember,  he  was  selected  for  his  role 
by  IA-.  Kannedy  hlmaelf. 

As  th«  Nation  turns  toward  Its  new  leader- 
ship. It  sbould  easily  And  spiritual  inspira- 
tion for  powerful  unity  and  eagerness  to  sup- 
port President  Johnson  In  the  demanding 
days  ahead.  Seldom  before  has  the  need  for 
solidarity  been  greater,  not  only  among  oxir- 
selves  but  in  demonstration  to  a  watchful 
world.  May  It  prevail  every  hour  In  behalf 
of  the  security  and  continued  welfare  of  the 
United  States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  people 
of  the  world. 

(nom  the  Wilmington  (N.C.)  Morning  Star. 
Nov.  36,  1963] 

Tks  MasaAGX  Hx  iMTt 

It  la  over. 

Hie  maaslTe  plctore.  drawn  for  endless 
hours  In  countless  scenes  and  words,  of  the 
martyrdom  of  President  John  F.  Kennedy  ts 
no  longer  before  the  misty  eyes  of  millions. 
But  much  of  this  tragic  panorama  is  burned 
deep  in  the  memory  of  Americans.  As  they 
look  back,  they  feel  weary  in  their  knowl- 
edge they  have  suffered  through  a  nightmare 
which  the  moet  fantastic  fiction  could  not 
match  in  Ite  tneredlblllty. 

The  bizarre  series  of  events  which  began 
with  a  nfle  Aiot  in  Dallas  last  Friday  is 
over — thank  Ood.  Its  final  and  total  evalua- 
tion Is  now  a  task  for  the  historians. 

But  one  thing  will  never  be  over. 

It  ts  the  message  in  the  untimely  death 
of  the  85th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Kennedy  jjerhaps  could  deliver  it  bet- 
ter than  anyone  else  through  application  of 
the  powerful  oratory  he  mastered  so  well. 
But  his  lips  are  cold  and  silent  as  the  world 
moiams  its  loss.  So  others  mxist  speak.  But 
that  Chould  not  be  dlfllcnlt — If  the  speaker 
helleves  In  Ood.  the  dignity  of  man,  and  the 
prevalence  of  law  and  order.  Why?  Be- 
cause the  message  Is  so  simple.    It  Is: 

Hate  Is  the  most  powerful  weapon  known 
to  man. 

Modem  man  fears  the  nuclear  bomb.  He 
Is  Just  as  much  afraid  of  Its  vehicles  of 
delivery.  He  knows  planes  and  rockets  can 
smash  the  bomb  down  on  him  and  millions 
of  his  countrymen  in  the  space  of  a  few  mln- 
utea.  So,  as  the  first  means  of  protection, 
masses  of  men  curb  their  hate  as  they  strive 
for  even  a  shread  of  genuine  hope  for  eternal 
peace. 

It  was  no  massive  nuclear  bomb  but  a 
simple  bullet,  fired  from  a  113.78  mall -order 
rllle,  that  ended  the  world  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy. The  bullet  was  sent  Into  Its  fatal 
flight  by  J\uit  one  thing — the  hate  of  one  man 
for  mankind. 

Seldom  does  the  Bible  Itself  match  the 
Irony  of  this  story  In  the  death  of  Lee  Har- 
vey Oswald  from  a  bullet  In  his  body  from 
another  gon,  only  hotirs  after  the  Kennedy 
murder. 

Thus,  a  second  merchant  of  hate,  a  man 
named  Jack  Ruby,  was  given  the  spotlight  In 
Dallas,  a  city  whose  damnation  seldom  has 
been  matched  In  history. 

Tbe  end  at  Oewald  was  as  certain  as  a 
direct  hit  by  a  nuclear  bomb. 

Once  again,  hate  sent  a  fatal  bullet  Into  Its 
deadly  flight.    It  was  a  chain  reaction. 

It  te  readily  admitted  Oswald  and  Ruby 
are  not  average  indlvldtials.  That  Is  true — 
but  they  certainly  are  not  tha  only  people 
with  hata-ftlled  heads  in  this  land. 

Are  tbe  dastardly  deeds  In  Dallas  to  be  ac- 
cepted as  a  mounting  trend  of  uncontroUed 


violence?  Are  we  to  believe  that  the  hoxior — 
and  life — of  the  Presidency  and  the  rights  of 
the  Constitution  are  worth  no  more  than 
mere  bullets?  Is  It  to  be  that  the  problems 
of  this  Nation  have  surpaaeed  the  civUlaed 
means  of  solution?     Is  hate  to  rule? 

Those  questions  are  aaked  for  the  thought 
they  may  provoke. 

Hate  can  kiU  nations  as  readily  and  as 
deadly  as  it  kills  men.  Never  before  has  It 
been  more  Important  for  Americans  to  re- 
member that — and  let  their  highest  Inter- 
pretations of  that  thought  g\ilde  them  In 
their  relations  with  each  other  and  the  world. 

That,  we  believe.  Is  the  message  President 
Kennedy  left. 

(From  the  Wilson  (N.C.)  DaUy  Times, 
November  1963] 

Thx  Nation  Moukks  vox  thi  Pkcstoknt 

Out  of  the  clear  of  everyday  living  came 
the  word  that  the  President  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  John  Pltsgerald  Kennedy, 
Is  dead.  He  was  killed  by  an  assassin's  bul- 
let. 

Smiling,  waving  and  happy  was  the  last 
picture  he  gave  the  people  of  Dallas,  Tex., 
as  he  rode  In  the  parade  In  his  honor.  In 
that  city.  This  was  the  picture  you  asso- 
ciate with  the  youngest  President  ever  to 
take  the  highest  office  In  the  land.  He  was 
young,  young  in  spirit,  often  young  In  ac- 
tions, but  always  vibrant,  and  thoughtful, 
and  brilliant. 

His  young  wife  and  their  two  children, 
bring  to  mind  the  picture  that  Is  truly  In- 
ternational, the  picture  of  a  happy  family, 
carrying  the  responsibility  of  the  biggest  Job 
on  earth,  with  a  relish  and  desire  to  carry 
forward  for  another  term.  For  the  President 
was  in  Texas  on  both  a  national  and  fence- 
mending  mission. 

The  people  of  this  Nation  were  stunned. 
Tou  read  over  and  again  the  words  "Incred- 
ible", "beyond  comprehension",  "unbeliev- 
able", and  "tragic."  While  this  NaUon  Is  try- 
ing to  recover  from  the  shock,  the  leaders  of 
the  world  send  words  of  condolence,  respect 
and  admiration  for  the  young,  but  forceful 
leader. 

It  Is  difficult  to  reconcile  the  President's 
assassination,  with  this  modern  age  in  which 
we  live.  Who  his  assassin  is,  has  not  been 
decided.  It  really  does  not  matter  because 
his  deed  so  outweighs  all  other  circum- 
stances. If  he  was  killed  by  a  fanatic,  by 
one  either  possessed  of  misguided  national 
aeal  or  by  one  whoee  twisted  mind  led  him 
to  believe  he  was  serving  some  cause.  Is  of 
little  conaequenoe. 

For  we,  of  this  age,  have  witnessed  an  event 
we  did  not  think  could  happen.  For  only 
three  Presidents  before  have  been  assassi- 
nated. The  first  was  Abraham  Lincoln,  the 
16th  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
President  during  the  Civil  War  who  was  shot 
by  John  Wilkes  Booth.  Today  he  Is  known 
as  the  Great  Emancipator.  And  we  predict 
that  President  Kennedy,  will  In  our  lifetime, 
be  called  by  many  a  second  Abraham  Lincoln, 
the  martyr  of  this  age. 

The  other  Presidents  assassinated  were 
James  Abram  Oarfield,  the  30th  President 
who  was  shot  In  the  station  in  Wasblngton. 
He  was  going  to  Williams  College,  WllUams- 
ton,  Mass.,  to  attend  commencement  ex- 
ercises. 

William  McKlnley,  the  35th  President  was 
shot  while  attending  a  reception  In  one  of 
the  public  buildings  of  the  Pan-American 
Exposition  in  Buffalo,  N.Y. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  great 
ability,  personality,  and  talent.  He  held 
the  admiration  of  many  and  the  respect  of 
all.  Whether  you  agreed  with  him  or  not, 
you  recognised  his  ability  and  you  respected 
his  Intentions.  He  will  go  down  in  history 
as  a  great  President,  and  his  tragic  death 
will  add  luster  to  an  already  brlltiant  career, 
as  a  patriot,  a  statesman,  and  as  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 


From  the  tragedy  we  must  come  to  grips 
with  the  fact  that  our  own  internal  prob- 
lems are  more  dire,  more  serious  than  those 
of  International  scope.  This  Nation  must 
heal  Its  differences.  And  the  tragic  death 
of  the  President  should  teach  us  that 
the  strength  of  a  Nation  ts  built  upon 
understanding  and  not  bitterness,  not  arms 
but  Oie  heart.  If  progress  Is  made  in  thia 
direction,  he  will  not  have  died  in  vain. 

(From  the  Bertie  Ledger- Advance. 

Windsor.  N.C,  November  196S  | 

OxKAT  Nations  Suxvivk 

The  President  Is  dead.  His  body  lies  hurled 
on  a  hillside  in  Arlington  Cemetery.  Life 
and  government  for  the  people  of  America 
goon. 

These  are  not  facts  that  the  people  of 
Bertie  County  do  not  know.  In  this  day  of 
continuous  on-the-spot  television  and  radio 
coverage  there  Is  little  that  is  not  known 
throughout  the  land.  Where  these  media 
have  stopped,  the  daily  newspapers  have 
provided  printed  coverage. 

What  is  there  left  for  a  weekly  newspaper 
editor  to  say?  Is  there  need  to  say  anything 
more?  In  ordinary  circumstances  a  news 
Item  so  far  away  from  the  coverage  area  of 
a   country   weekly    would   go   unnoticed. 

But  the  past  few  days  have  been  no  ordi- 
nary days.  The  world  has  been  affected  in 
a  moment  of  history  when  the  President  of 
the   United   States    was   mortally   wounded. 

Shocked,  saddened,  disgusted,  sickened, 
grief  stricken  •  •  •  these  are  expressions 
used  to  describe  feelings  yet  these  words 
seem  Inadequate  and  there  are  none  better 
to  describe  what  Americans  have  felt  since 
2  p.m.,  Friday. 

Washington,  New  York.  Los  Angeles,  Bos- 
ton, Dallas  have  no  monopoly  on  grief. 
People  wept  In  these  places.  People  wept  too 
In  Windsor  and  Colerain,  in  Aulander  and 
Lewiston  and  in  every  crossroad  and  hamlet 
where  this  great  leader  was  known. 

These  events  have  passed.  As  flags  con- 
tinue to  fly  at  half  mast,  tears  cease.  A 
leader  has  fallen — a  nation  still  stands.  The 
future  of  this  Nation  has  been  affected  but 
thank  God  there  Is  a  future  remaining. 
Great  leaders  are  mortal,  great  nations 
survive. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  Christian 
man.  Perhaps  In  his  death  he  accomplished 
something  that  would  never  have  been  ac- 
complished in  life.  He  caused  millions  of 
people  to  feel  a  need  to  return  to  God.  In 
churches,  cathedrals,  and  synagogues  they 
went  to  pray — in  tribute  to  his  asemory  and 
In  search  of  peace  In  their  hearts. 

It  takes  a  tragedy  to  bring  us  to  our  knees 
for  we  have  become  a  self-sufficient  people 
who  often  forget  The  One  who  makes  all 
things  possible. 

In  sorrow  we  were  united.  Perhaps  In  days 
to  come  we  will  be  united  in  Joy.  For  this 
is  America,  a  land  where  people  came  and 
still  do  to  escape  the  events  such  as  those 
of  the  past  weekend.  It  couldnt  happen 
here  we  were  sure. 

But  it  did.  It  happened  this  time  in  Dal- 
las. It  could  happen  in  Windsor.  It  could 
happen  anywhere  In  the  world  where  regard 
for  God's  laws  as  well  as  man's  laws  are 
forgotten. 

The  late  President  was  so  representative 
of  America's  basic  conception.  He  sought 
peace  yet  he  was  unafraid  to  face  danger 
to  fight  for  Ideals.  He  pressed  forward  to- 
ward accomplishment  with  determination 
and  In  so  doing  lost  personal  support  but 
gained  strength  for  the  Nation. 

No  more  appropriate  monument  can  be 
built  to  his  memory  than  the  eternal  flane 
lighted  at  his  grave  by  Mrs.  Kennedy,  ^e 
will  miss  him  but  names  and  personcuttles 
are  soon  erased. 

May  the  eternal  light  at  his  grave  be  the 
torch  to  kindle  a  spark  of  love  for  mankind, 
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peace,  and  good  will  that  will  continue  tWs 
Nation  on  Its  course  as: 

"America,  the  beautiful. 
The  land  at  the  free 
And  the  home  of  the  brave." 

— Lauxa  Harrell. 


(From   the   Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal, 

Nov.  23.  19631 

John   F.   Kxnnkdt 

The  proper  epitaph  for  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  might  well  be  an  American  variant 
of  a  royal  motto:  He  served. 

He  served  his  country  as  a  naval  officer 
In  conditions  of  brutal  trial  and  danger— a 
danger  which  called  for  a  test  of  loyalty  to 
his  fellow  man  and  all  but  cost  him  his 
life.  I 

He  served  his  State  as  a  Senator.  And 
though  his  political  beginnings  were  un- 
promising, he  achle\ed  by  hard  work  a  mas- 
tery of  national  and  world  affairs  that  few 
of  his  contemporaries  could  equal. 

He  served  the  Nation  again  as  President 
and  Commander  in  Chief.  In  the  span  of  less 
than  3  years  he  experienced  all  the  grandeur 
and  the  misery  of  the  Presidency,  and  he  ac- 
cepted both  with  equal  serenity. 

Now  he  has  been  struck  down  by  an  act  of 
hate. 

John  Kennedy,  bs  we  all  know,  had  the 
love  of  countless  Americans.  He  knew  In 
those  exciting  days  of  i960  and  the  years 
that  Immediately  followed  the  welcoming 
roar  of  the  crowd  In  the  streets,  the  frantic 
handclasp  of  the  well-wishers  who  slipped 
past  his  bodyguards,  and  the  "God  bless  you 
Jack"  that  came  from  an  unknown  voice  In 
the  crowd. 

He  also  knew— and  let  us  be  honest  with 
ourselves  In  this  moment  of  grief— the  hatred 
of  too  many  Americans.  These  unworthy 
ones  held  him  accountable,  as  Americans 
have  often  held  their  leaders  accountable  in 
the  past,  fr  the  very  problems  that  any 
man  In  the  residents  office  would  have  had 
to  face. 

Now  these  problems  are  waiting  for  the 
new  President.  They  are  familiar  enough— 
the  antagonUm  of  the  races,  the  malevolence 
of  the  Russians  and  all  those  they  have  In- 
fected with  the  Ctwrnnunlst  virus;  the  costs 
of  national  security,  and  all  the  strains  In 
our  society  and  the  world  at  large  brought 
on  by  the  new  nationalism,  the  Russian  and 
Chinese  revolutions,  and  the  concurrent  In- 
dustrlal,  electronic  and  atomic  revolutions 

There  they  are  waiting,  these  problems,  on 
the  desk  of  President  Lyndon  Balnes  John- 
son. 

To  meet  them  In  a  worthy  way,  he  will 
need  the  love  and  the  confidence  of  his  fellow 
Americans. 

So  let  there  be  a  truce  to  hate. 

And.  conscious  of  our  Incomparable  power 
and  all  that  depends  on  It.  let  us  unite  be- 
hind our  new  President,  raising  a  prayer 
that  he  wUl  prove  worthy  of  the  trust 


the  United  States,  whose  death  belonged  to 
the  people,  and  for  living  In  the  age  of 
technology  in  which  human  emotions,  like 
public  events,  can  be  viewed  by  mUllons. 
Longfellow  has  said  that  "there  is  no 
grief  like  the  grief  that  does  not  speak." 
And  the  lines  of  Mrs.  Kennedy's  silent  grief 
were  all  to  evident  behind  her  mournine 
veil.  ^ 

But  throughout  the  long  and  exhausting 
ritual,  she  bore  the  burden  of  her  position 
with  a  composure  which  we  could  not  have 
asked  but  which  has  made  her  country 
proud. 

There  Is  little  the  Nation  can  say  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  as  she  takes  off  the  mantle  of 
First  Lady  which  she  wore  so  well— except, 
perhaps,  to  borrow  the  words  that  Abraham 
Uncoln  once  wrote  to  a  woman  who  had 
lost  her  sons  In  battle: 

"I  pray  that  our  Heavenly  Father  may  as- 
suage the  anguish  of  your  bereavement,  and 
leave  you  only  the  cherished  memory  of  the 
loved  and  lost,  and  the  solemn  pride  that 
must  be  yours,  to  have  laid  so  costly  a  sacri- 
fice upon  the  altar  of  freedom." 


(From    the  Wlnston-Salem    (N.C.)    Journal 

Nov.  26,  1963) 

A  CorrRACEOus  Laot 

It  can  be  truly  said  that  nothing  became 
Mrs.  John  F.  Kennedy  as  First  Lady  so  much 
as  the  courage  and  simple  dignity  with 
which  she  shared  her  grief. 

Among  the  Indelible  memories  of  these 
past  few  days,  none  Is  etched  more  deeply 
than  the  sight  of  this  slender  young  woman 
In  black— bending  to  speak  to  her  young 
children,  kneeling  at  her  husband's  casket 
lighting   the   eternal   torch   at  his   grave 

Other  women  have  met  the  sudden  death 
of  their  husbands  a«  courageously.     But  no 
other    woman    In    history.    Including    Mrs 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  has  been  called 
on  to  suffer  thU  private  ordeal  so  publicly 

It  is  the  price  Mrs.  Kennedy  paid   both 
for  having  been  the  wife  of  the  President  of 


(Prom    the    Twin    City    Sentinel,    Wlnston- 
Salem,  N.C,  Nov.  23,  1963] 
A  Death  in  the  Family 
A  great  many  words  have  been  said  during 
the  past  24  hours— some  of  them  eloquent, 
but  most  In  the  simple,  halting  speech  of 
people  deeply  grieved. 

Few  of  us  knew  John  F.  Kennedy  as  a 
person.  Many  did  not  agree  with  his  pol- 
icies; some  openly  fought  him.  If  nearly 
half  the  voters  of  this  country  had  had  their 
way  3  years  ago,  he  would  not  have  been 
President  yesterday,  riding  in  ceremonial 
splendor  through  the  streets  of  Dallas. 

But  the  point  Is,  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the 
President  yesterday.  And  suddenly,  stun- 
ningly, the  President  was  dead. 

Never  mind  now  his  politics,  his  per- 
sonality, his  race,  or  his  religion.  All  over 
Wlnston-Salem,  as  In  every  town  in  every 
corner  of  the  Nation,  people  are  reacting  to 
his  death  as  though  he  had  been  a  member 
of  their  own  family. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  is  that 
close  to  the  people. 

In  a  book  written  for  children  a  few  years 
ago.  Gerald  W.  Johnson  touched  on  why  this 
Is  so.  "No  country."  he  said,  "and  most  cer- 
tainly no  democracy  can  last  long  without 
leadership.  But  In  a  democracy  the  people 
choose  the  leadership,  so  when  all  is  said  and 
done,  they  are  responsible  for  It.  whether  it 
is  good  or  bad." 

We  did  not  all  help  put  John  Kennedy 
Into  the  Presidency.  But  all  of  us  beUeve 
In.  live  by.  and  bear  responsibility  for  the 
system  that  put  him  there.  Thus  believing, 
we  hold  dear  both  the  office  and  the  life  of 
the  man  who  occupies  It,  whatever  his  name 
may  be. 

So  it  Is  that  the  bullet  which  killed  Mr. 
Kennedy  yesterday  has  grazed  the  lives  of  us 
all  and  left  Its  scar. 


(From  the  Caswell  Messenger,  Yancey- 
vlUe,  N.C,  Nov.  28,  1963  J 

CONnDKNTIAIXT 

(By  Erwin  B.  Stephens) 
As  this  Is  being  written  the  muffled  drum- 
beats In  the  funeral  cortege  of  President  John 
F.  Kennedy  can  be  heard  over  the  airwaves, 
bringing  a  sorrowful  sense  of  finality  to  one 
act  of  one  of  the  moet  tragic  dramas  In 
American  history. 

Why  did  It  have  to  happen?  Over  and  over 
again  the  question  repeats  Itself  In  the  minds 
of  millions  of  citizens.  Why?  A  sense  of 
shame  and  outrage  swelled  In  the  hearts  of 
many  that  a  shameful  Incident  should  occur 
in  a  great  ChrUtlan  nation.  We  had  read 
about  such  things  in  other  less  fortunate 
nations;  now  It  had  happened  to  us. 
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But  something  of  the  strength  and  great 
spirit  of  the  American  people  welled  up  to 
toe  surface  as  the  tragic  events  unfolded 
People  of  all  walks  of  life,  of  all  creeds  and 
colors,  came  forth  with  a  great  outpouring 
of  sympathy  and  expressions  of  tribute  to 
one  of  the  great  men  of  the  day. 

Out  of  the  whole  tragic  series  of  events 
over  the  weekend  one  can  gain  reassurance  as 
to  the  basic  strength  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation.  People  who  disagreed  in  part  or 
in  whole  with  the  political  philosophy  of  the 
President  felt  Just  as  deep  a  sense  of  outrage 
at  the  dastardly  crime  as  those  who  were  in 
accord  with  hU  programs  and  beliefs.  To 
everyone,  thU  was  not  Just  a  crime  against 
the  President  or  his  party;  it  was  a  crime 
against  all  the  people,  for  in  a  very  real 
sense  the  Presidency  Is  symbolic  of  the  Ideals 
and  spirit  of  the  American  people.  It  holds 
a  warm  place  In  their  hearts. 

The  people  of  America  are  a  people  at 
many  divergent  opinions,  of  many  creeds  and 
faiths,  of  divergent  political  philosophies 
•This  Is  their  strength;  this  is  the  strength 
of  the  Nation.  Even  the  lowliest  person  can 
voice  freely  his  disapproval  of  the  acts  of  a 
chief  executive  without  fear  of  retribution 
or  bodily  harm.  Such  is  the  freedom  we 
possess  and  cherish.  Such  Is  the  right  that 
more  than  half  the  people  of  the  world  do 
not  possess.  Yet.  despite  such  divergent 
opinions.  In  a  time  of  national  emergency 
or  crisis,  our  people  can  unite  as  one.  stand 
solid  as  a  rock  against  anyone  or  anythlne 
that  threatens  our  own. 

Totalitarian  subjects  and  rulers  cannot 
understand  Americans.  Standing  at  a  dis- 
tance and  viewing  the  American  scene  hear- 
ing of  our  domestic  and  political  squabbles 
they  might  get  the  Idea  that  the  Republic 
is  about  to  fall  apart,  that  the  plum  Is  ripe 
for  the  picking.  But  how  wrong  they  are 
They  cannot,  and  perhaps  never  wUl.  tmder- 
stand  how  Americans  can  tmite  under  stress 
and  throw  their  whole  resoiu-ces  into  a  com- 
mon cause  with  zest  and  enthusiasm,  and 
with  a  determination  that  cannot  be 
deterred. 

The  President's  death  at  the  hands  of  an 
assassin  brings  into  sharp  focus  one  phase 
of  American  life  which  should  be  the  con- 
cern of  every  rational  citizen:  The  increase 
in  crime  and  the  growing  trend  toward  viola- 
tions of  the  laws  of  our  land.     Time  and 
again  ministers,   leaders,   and   law  enforce- 
ment officers   have  pointed  out  thU  trend 
and  have  sought  to  arouse  the  public  to  Its 
dangers.    J.  Edgar  Hoover,  boss  of  the  FBI 
constantly  sends  out  bulletins   warning  of 
the    Inherent   dangers   of   Increasing   viola- 
tions of  the  law.    Our  country  was  founded 
by  Christian  people  on  the  foundation  stone 
of  law  and  order.     Every  violation  of  law. 
whether  It  be  for  speeding,  trespassing  on 
another's  property,  or  for  more  serious  of- 
fenses, chips  a  little  more  from  the  founda- 
tion of  ovir  Nation  and  contributes  to  the 
chaos  which  would   exist  If  law  and  order 
breaks  down.     No  chain  Is  sfa-onger  than  Its 
weakest  link,  and  any  person  who  violates 
any  law  weakens  the  system  which  provides 
him.  and  others,  with  safety  In  his  own  pur- 
suit of  his  goals. 

In  recent  years  we  have  read  the  state- 
ments of  those  who  proclaimed  that  they 
would  violate  what  they  called  bad  laws  In 
order  to  achieve  what  they  called  good  ends. 
Such  a  philosophy  is  absurd  and  Irrespon- 
sible and  has  no  place  In  American  life.  It 
U  a  foreign  phllorophy  which  should  never 
be  permitted  to  take  root  In  American  soci- 
ety. Good  cannot  be  achieved  by  violating 
the  laws  enacted  by  the  representaUves  of 
the  people  In  the  interest  of  aU  the  people. 
If  we  think  a  law  Is  wrong  or  harmfxil.  we 
have  the  rtght  and  duty  to  use  our  influence 
to  have  that  law  repealed  by  the  proper  au- 
thorities. That  Is  what  legislatures  are  for. 
and  the  process  of  changing,  repealing,  or 
amending  laws  goes  on  year  after  year  in  an 
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effort  to  achieve  greater  good  for  more  peo- 
ple. But  when  we  take  the  law  Into  our  own 
hands  and  violate  thoee  which  are  distaste- 
ful to  ua  we  take  the  wrong  stand  and  uait 
our  Influence  In  the  wrong  way.  Such  a 
stand  leads  only  to  chaos  and  destruction. 

I  Prom  station  WBT.  Charlotte,  N.C..  Nov.  23. 

19«3] 

Tax  PazsiDKMT's  Dsath 

For  the  foiu-th  time  in  the  history  of  this 
country,  a  President  of  the  United  States  has 
paid  with  his  Ufe  for  his  fidelity  to  the 
principle  that  the  Chief  Executive  of  this  free 
Nation  can  walk  among  his  jjeople  unafraid 
that  even  his  bitterest  enemy  wUl  lay  a  vio- 
lent hand  on  him. 

This  terrible  day  demonstrates  for  all  of 
us  the  failure,  and  the  succeas,  of  our  democ- 
racy. Assassination  is  detested  by  Americans 
of  all  parties  and  factions,  and  it  is  impos- 
sible for  any  of  us  to  believe  that  an  assassin 
is  a  man  of  sound  mind. 

Tet  the  President  is  dead — and  to  the  ex- 
tent that  even  one  man  in  this  Nation  was 
•o  deluded  as  to  imagine  that  taking  the 
life  of  another  would  solve  any  problem, 
personal  or  political,  our  building  of  a  civil- 
iced  society  has  failed. 

The  murderer  may  be  captured  and 
brought  to  Justice,  but  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  does  not  in  the  least  diminish  this  trag- 
edy which,  by  its  very  unexpectedness,  has 
reduced  the  country  to  a  state  of  shocked 
unbelief.  His  punishment  cannot  assuage 
the  grief  of  John  Kennedy's  family  and  chil- 
dren or  replace  the  shattered  Illusions  of  all 
of  us  who  Imagined  that  our  society's  con- 
duct was  Uving  up  to  its  ci^>acity  for  good. 

Our  success  Ues  In  the  fact  that  a  blow  of 
this  kind  does  not  upset  our  Government  or 
result  in  wild  disorder,  as  it  would  in  many 
countries.  Our  new  President,  chastened  as 
he  must  be  by  the  stopping  of  that  single 
heartbeat  that  separated  him  from  the  most 
awesome  responsibility  in  the  world,  will  re- 
ceive the  unstinted  support  and  encourage- 
ment of  the  whole  American  people  during 
his  difficult  period  of  adjustment. 

It  has  been  said  that  he  who  serves  his 
country  well  builds  his  own  monument. 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  brilliant  and  p)cr8on- 
able,  dedicated  and  courageous  young  man. 
He  inspired  the  Intense  loyalty  of  his  friends 
and  the  respect  of  his  political  opponents. 
He  had  a  certain  gentility  that  won  people 
cA  all  faiths,  an  earnestness  in  the  service  of 
his  country  that  could  not  be  denied,  and  a 
hucumnees  that  gave  him  that  most  en- 
gaging of  quallUes.  the  abUlty  to  laugh  at 
himself. 

There  were  many  who  disagreed  with  him 
violently  on  national  or  international  poli- 
cies, but  few  who  were  willing  to  credit  him 
with  any  other  than  the  highest  patriotic 
motives.  There  should  be  none  who  would 
have  denied  him  the  right  to  serve  as  this 
Nation's  elected  leader. 

The  atmosphere  of  freedom  allows  the 
fanatic  the  right  to  life  and  liberty,  too. 
But  the  man  who  turns  to  cowardly  violence 
has  denied  our  heritage,  our  ftride  as  a  Na- 
tion, and  the  God  who  has  led  us  to  greatness 
in  the  past. 


; 


[Prom  station  WBT.  Charlotte.  N.C., 

Dec.  4.  1863] 

Thz  Crallznge  or  thx  Pttturi: 


Yesterday's  headlines  are  growing  a  little 
more  dim  as  we  retreat  Into  everyday  reality. 
Let's  look  at  them  again  for  Just  a  moment: 
"The  President  of  the  United  States  died  of 
a  bead  wound  inflicted  by  en  assassin" — "His 
killer  was  not  brought  to  Justice,  but  died 
himself  by  violent  means" — "The  new  Presi- 
dent Is  a  man  named  Johnson,  from  a  South- 
em  State,  and  faces  the  difficult  task  of  rec- 
oncUlng  a  nation  at  odds  with  Itself.'' 

Thoee  Identical  headlines  might  be  a  week 
old  or  96  years  old.    All  of  them  apply  with 


equal  accuracy  to  the  assassinations  of  Abra- 
ham Lincoln  and  John  P.  Kennedy.  There  is 
perhaps  Uttle  in  the  string  of  coincidences, 
except  for  one  startling  reminder:  that  his- 
tory has  a  way  of  repeating  Itself  and  of 
serving  up  a  grim  notice  to  current  genera- 
tions of  the  fact  that  progress  has  not  been 
»o  great  as  we  imagine  It  to  be.  The  progress 
of  mechanical  civilization,  yes — the  progress 
of  human  comprehension,  no. 

We  live  in  a  very  different  world  from  Mr. 
Lincoln's  so  far  as  otir  external  lives  are  con- 
cerned, but  It  is  no  different  a  world  of  the 
mind  and  heart  and  spirit. 

The  main  change  those  98  years  have 
wrought  Is  In  the  personal  Involvement  of  all 
h\maanlty.  rather  than  Just  one  nation.  In 
such  a  tragic  event.  Mr.  Lincoln  never  left 
the  United  States,  met  no  other  heads  of 
state  or  peoples  of  the  world  personally.  His 
voice  was  never  heard  by  them,  his  decisions 
as  President  could  touch  them  only  Indirect- 
ly. Certainly,  tif  was  admired,  as  a  character 
In  a  book  might  be  admired,  and  his  death 
was  regretted,  but  it  was  a  personal  blow  to 
very  few  outside  his  own  Nation. 

He  said  be  lived  in  a  nation  half  sla^e  and 
half  free,  and  that  such  a  situation  could  not 
long  endure.  Now,  we  live  in  a  world  half 
slave  and  half  free,  and  there  Is  no  reason  to 
suppose  that  Mr.  Lincoln's  prediction  for 
the  Nation  does  not  now  apply  to  the  world. 

If  the  unprecedented  gathering  of  heads 
of  state  to  pray  together  leads  us  all  to  real- 
ize that  they  might  as  quickly  gather  to  con- 
fer together  with  compassion  in  their  hearta, 
rather  than  personal  gain,  then  perhaps  it 
might  be  said  that  our  President's  death 
was  a  sacrifice  he  would  have  been  willing  to 
make. 

Even  more  certainly.  If  the  people  of  this 
Nation  can  realize  the  tremendous  respon- 
sibility and  opportunity  we  have  been  of- 
fered, to  be  a  leader  in  daring  new  ways 
rather  than  the  hackneyed  techniques  of 
government  sparring  in  diplomacy,  the  world 
can  experience — under  God — a  new  birth  of 
freedom. 


(Prom  station  WSOC,  Charlotte.  N.C..  Nov. 

29, 1963) 

The  Lessons  We  Have  Leasneo 

Prom  the  tragic  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy, many  lessons  can  and  must  be  learned 
by  our  people. 

We  should  have  learned  by  now  that  the 
Office  of  the  Chief  Executive  Is  never  occu- 
pied by  a  superman,  but  by  a  person  of  the 
same  fiesh  and  bones  and  feelings  as  our- 
selves. The  President  can  be  injured  or  de- 
stroyed, not  merely  by  bullete.  but  by  hatred 
and  invective  and  abuse. 

We  have  seen  too  how  fragile  one  himian 
life  can  be.  and  how  It  can  be  snuffed  out 
in  a  moment  of  wild  madness,  and  how  the 
taking  of  that  life  can  be  a  frightening  loss 
to  countless  millions  of  men,  women,  and 
children  throughout  the  world. 

We  have  seen  how  a  happy  family — a 
courageous  husband,  a  dauntless  wife,  and 
two  marvelous  young  children,  can  be  ripped 
apart  by  the  blast  of  a  single  gun.  And  It 
should  remind  us  that  we  all  need  to  tie  our 
individual  families  together  more  closely  with 
sincere  love  and  trust  and  affectionate  con- 
cern. This  should  awaken  in  the  hearta  of 
all  partners  in  marriage  a  resolution  to 
cherish  one  another,  and  as  parenta  to  lavish 
the  warmth  of  real  devotion  and  understand- 
ing upon  our  children,  and  to  let  this  same 
love  and  understanding  spread  to  our  neigh- 
bors and  friends  and  to  all  mankind. 

Only  In  this  way  can  we  make  meaningful 
the  beauty  and  majesty  and  the  grand  de- 
sign of  our  democratic,  constitutional  sys- 
tem of  government. 

It  should  be  obvloTis  now  that  we  cannot 
laugh  or  curse  or  blaspheme  any  person  or 
any  office,  without  demeaning  oiu'selves  and 
our  Nation. 


For  this  Is  our  country,  and  It  will  stand 
or  fall  on  what  each  of  us  says  and  does  each 
day  of  his  life. 

As  we  assess  the  weakness  and  fear  that 
we  felt  when  our  President  was  so  abruptly 
taken  from  our  midst  there  should  be  a 
dawning  In  our  minds  the  part  that  we  must 
play  If  we  are  to  make  sure  that  such  vio- 
lence does  not  again  strike  our  country  or 
terror  stalk  o\ir  citizens  In  any  home,  any 
community  or  any  State. 

We  have  been  taught  a  costly  lesson  In 
citizenship  and  the  responsibilities  that  every 
person  is  born  to  inherit  in  our  democratic 
government: 

This  Nation  will  be  strong  and  healthy 
only  so  long  as  we  individually  give  It 
strength  through  unselfish  allegiance. 

This  land  will  be  peaceful  and  tranquil, 
only  so  long  as  we  Insure  ita  tranquillity 
through  law  and  order. 

We  must  learn  to  live  with  one  another, 
resisting  hatred  and  envy,  overcoming  the 
ugly  passions  of  arrogance  and  false  Judg- 
ment. We  must  not  attack  but  support,  we 
must  not  tear  down  but  build  up,  preserve, 
and  protect. 

These  are  lessons  we  can  learn.  These  are 
lessons  we  must  learn  If  we  are  to  keep  the 
soul  of  our  country  clean,  and  make  the  fu- 
ture of  our  Nation  secure. 
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(Prom  station  WSOC,  Charlotte.  N.C., 
November  1963) 

UMTrED     We     STAIfO 

Although  we  regret  that  It  took  the  death 
of  a  President  of  the  United  States  to  do  It. 
WSOC  radio  Is  encouraged  to  see  the  leaders 
of  the  world's  democratic  countries  set  aside 
disagreements  and  rally  together  in  a  time 
of  crisis. 

It  was  a  moving  experience  to  see  the  aus- 
tere Charles  de  Gaulle  of  France,  the  new 
Chancellor  Ludwlg  Erhard  of  West  Ger- 
many, Mayor  Willy  Brandt,  the  symbol  of  a 
free  Berlin  and  many,  many  more  of  the 
most  influential  leaders  of  the  world,  all 
gathered  together  in  Washington  to  pay  their 
last  respecta  to  this  country's  late  President. 

This  indicates  several  things.  It  shows  a 
basic  unity  among  all  of  the  free  people  of 
the  world.  It  proves  that  for  all  o\u:  petty 
argumenta  and  dlsagreemente,  when  the 
chips  are  down,  our  allies  can  be  depended 
on  to  stand  behind  us.  And  It  symbolizes 
this  country's  past — and  future — role  as  a 
global  leader. 

Our  new  President  can  now  move  forward 
In  his  demanding  Job  with  the  full  knowl- 
edge that  he  has  the  support  and  best  wishes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  free  world. 


[From  station  WHIT.  New  Bern.  N.C..  Nov. 
29.  1963) 
John  P.  Kennedy 
Just  one  short  week  ago  today  John  P. 
Kennedy  was  assassinated  In  a  terrible  drama 
that  goes  down  as  the  most  dastardly  act 
of  this  century.  The  aftermath  of  that  In- 
famous day  brought  many  heart-tugging 
episodes  that  will  long  be  remembered :  There 
was  the  secret  service  man  who  quickly  threw 
himself  upon  then  Vice  President  Johnson 
when  the  shooting  began,  at  the  risk  of 
the  former's  own  life.  There  was  the  "Pro- 
file In  Courage"  composiue  of  Jackie  Ken- 
nedy during  the  ordeal,  her  late  and  second 
visit  to  the  Capitol  rotunda  while  her  hus- 
band's body  lay  in  state.  Her  walk  in  the 
night  following  that  visit,  when  the  former 
First  Lady's  presence  among  thousands  of 
Washington  mourners  was  unknown.  Also  to 
be  remembered  with  a  tug  at  the  heart  was 
the  Irony  of  John-John's  birthday  falling 
on  the  day  of  his  father's  funeral  and  the 
military  salute  the  little  boy  bravely  gave 
at  the  sad  occasion.  The  beautiful  black 
horse  In  the  processions  to  the  rotunda,  St. 
Matthews  and  Arlington,  a  hlgh-splrlted  ani- 
mal  giving  his   handler   a   bad   time   every 


moment.  The  contrast  tn  height  between 
the  tall  and  stately  President  de  Gaulle  and 
ttny  Emperor  Halle  aelaaie,  standing  aide 
by  Bide.  There  was  aiao  the  seeming  cold- 
ness of  quick  remorval  frctn  the  White  HoiMe 
of  John  Kennedy's  personal  mementos, 
among  them  a  model  of  his  PT  boat  that 
was  cut  in  half  by  the  Japanese  and  the 
fanwiu  Kennedy  rocking  chair.  And,  as  a 
climax,  perhaps,  there  was  the  bugler  blow- 
ing tape  over  President  Kennedy's  grave.  He 
struck  Just  one  aowr  nota  and  you  knew  It 
was  because  he  couldn't  completely  eontrol 
the  quiver  of  his  Ups.  These  are  the  epi- 
sodes long  to  be  remembered  by  all  who 
wear  their  heart  on  their  sleeve. 

(From  Station  WRAL-TV,  Raleigh -Durham, 
N.C.,  Nov.  22.  1963J 
ViEWPorNT 
Anguish  alone  will  not  suffice  as  the  Na- 
tion's proper  reaction  to  the  news  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  assassination.     All   men   of 
sanity  and  humanity  feel  a  sense  of  revul- 
sion at  the  act  of  the  fanatical  coward  who 
hid  in  the  attic  of  a  building  and  fixed  down 
the  shots   that   extinguished   the   life  of  a 
young  man  who,  to  us.  seemed  to  possess  not 
merely  the  quality  of  unbounded  energy,  but 
a  sort  of  indestructibility  as  well. 

At  this  moment,  of  course,  all  Americans 
are  united  regardless  of  party,  or  philosophy, 
or  ideals.  Conservatism,  liberalism,  right 
wing,  left  wing— all  these  are  meaningless 
semantics,  no  longer  dividers,  cfertainly  not 
Important  unless  and  imtll  we  respond  to  the 
question  of  what  happened  to  civilization  In 
that  dark  moment  In  Dallas. 

So.  In  unity  there  Is  a  helplessness  that 
may  assist  us  in  groping  for  strength.  One 
insane  man  with  a  high-powered  rlfie  has 
exposed  the  incredible  weakness  of  a  nation. 
If  we  now  see  that  weakness.  If  we  now 
understand  it.  some  consolation  may  be 
found.  Men  may  have  differed  with  Mr. 
Kennedy  In  his  exviherant  Ideas  about  poli- 
tics, government,  and  the  quest  for  peace  in 
a  troubled  world.  But  as  he  lies  tonight  in 
death,  he  has  left  more  than  a  shocked  and 
stunned  nation.  The  manner  of  his  death 
leaves  America  standing  naked  as  a  symbol 
of  civilization  mocked. 

Every  clUzen  will  reflect  upon  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy's life,  and  his  death.  In  a  personal  way. 
Mr.  Kennedy  had  become  a  part  of  America 
In  a  personal  way.  His  harshest  critics  rec- 
ognized his  magnetism  and  persuasiveness 
which  had  drawn  him  into  the  Inner  circle  of 
American  life.  He  was  not  loved  by  every- 
one; still,  no  one  doubted  his  courage  or  his 
stamina.  He  fought  his  pollUcal  batUea 
with  every  ounce  of  hU  strength.  And  he 
did  It  oi>enly. 

And  this  serves  to  emphasize  the  dastardly 
nature  of  his  assassination.  Jack  Kennedy 
was  killed  by  a  coward. 

As  we  sat  alone  minutes  after  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  President's  death,  a  hun- 
dred Images  flowed  through  our  mind.  One 
little  Incident  that  we  personally  observed 
nearly  11  years  ago  came  to  mind  as  clearly 
as  If  It  were  yesterday.  It  was  a  cold.  crUp 
January  morning  in  1953  and  the  quorum 
bells  had  Just  rung  throughout  the  Capitol 
and  the  Senate  Office  Building  in  Washing- 
ton. Members  of  the  Senate,  the  old  ones 
and  the  new  ones,  were  scurrying  to  get  to 
the  Senate  Chamber.  It  was  oath-of-offlce 
day  for  10  or  12.  including  a  tousled-haired 
young  man  from  Massachusetu  who  had 
been  elected  to  the  SenaU  the  previous 
November, 

Senators  were  boarding  the  subway  cars 
which  connect  the  Capitol  with  the  Senate 
Ofllce  BuUding  by  an  undergroimd  route. 
Visitors  and  employees  of  the  Senata  were 
being  repeatedly  told  by  operators  of  the 
subway  cars  to  stand  aside  for  the  Senators 
They  had  priority. 


Jack  Kennedy  arrived  to  take  a  seat  on  the 
subway  car.  but  the  operator  waved  Mm 
back.  "Stand  aside  for  the  Senators,  son." 
he  said.  Jack  Kennedy  stood  aside  with  a 
grin — ^until  an  observer  whispered  to  the 
operator:  "He's  a  Senator,  too."  The  em- 
barrassed operator  got  only  a  pat  on  the  back 
and  a  reassurance  from  Senator  Kennedy. 

An  unimportant  incident?  Maybe.  But 
it  Is  one  that  we  will  remember  always.  No 
matter  how  much  we  might  have  disagreed 
with  certain  of  the  President's  views  and 
actions,  the  memory  of  that  incident  pro- 
vided a  sense  of  warmth  and  personal  affec- 
tion. 

MUlions  of  words  wUl  be  written  and 
spoken  about  this  dark  hour  In  America's 
history.  Many  days  wiU  pass  before  we  can 
stand  with  pride  and  confidence,  and  say 
to  the  world  that  we  are  civilized.  The  cause 
of  communism  has  been  served  well  by  this 
tragedy.    Freedom  has  suffered  a  telling  blow. 

As  for  our  new  President,  Lyndon  John- 
son, no  man  has  faced  a  sterner  challenge. 
He  needs — he  must  have — the  prayers  of  a 
Nation  of  people  who  see  the  need  of  renew- 
ing their  faith,  who  are  willing  to  proclaim 
honestly  and  sincerely  that  "In  God  we 
trust." 

(From  station  WTTN,  Tryon.  N.C.,  Nov.  2S 

1963] 

President  John  F.  Kennedt 

Ova    President.    President    K«uiedy.    the 

President    of    the    United    States.    Is    dead. 

Shockingly  and  coldbloodedly  shot  down  by 

an  assassin's  bullet. 

There  is  not  an  American  who  does  not 
know  that  this  Is  a  most  terrible  and  tragic 
thing  that  has  been  done  against  a  good 
man,  against  the  great  office,  and  against  this 
great  country,  nay  to  every  American. 

The  whole  world  will  feel  the  Impact  of 
this  foul  murder,  and.  yet.  at  this  time  It 
should  be  a  time  of  discipline  and  of  careful 
thought  to  the  future  of  our  United  States 
and  to  all  of  us  and  to  thoee  who  remam  in 
high  offices  to  do  their  best  to  serve  her  in 
this  hoiu-  of  sorrow  and  of  tragedy. 

Let  each  of  us.  citizens  of  this  great  Na- 
tion of  ours,  forgetting  the  prejudices,  the 
differences  between  us  of  philosophy,  of 
faith,  of  petty  politics,  take  stock  of  this 
ugly  and  horrible  situation.  Joining  together 
as  free  Americans  to  stand  by  thoee  who  in 
this  time  of  emergency  have  the  duty  and 
the  burden  of  keeping  our  Nation  on  a 
straight  course  of  freedom  and  Jtistlce  which 
has  been  handed  down  to  us  by  our  fcae- 
fathers. 

Let  us  not  allow  this  dastardly  and  cow- 
ardly act  of  a  madman,  so  to  unnerve  vm  as 
a  nation  that  we  become  bewildered  and 
easy  prey  to  outside  interests. 

L«t  us  continue  In  honor,  with  courage, 
and  In  disciplined  order,  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States,  to  stand  firm  in  the  heritage 
of  our  freedoms,  and  in  the  preserving  of 
our  Constitution  and  way  of  life,  with  calm- 
ness, forthright  oommonsense,  and  in  the 
unity  of  purpose  which,  as  citizens  of  this 
great  Nation,  is  our  common  ambition  and 
our  common  goal. 

Let  us  pray  for  those  whose  burden  It  is 
to  carry  on  In  the  face  of  our  tragic  loss. 
May  they  be  filled  with  the  wisdom  and  the 
strength  to  bring  oiu-  people  and  our  Nation 
through  these  troubled  times,  and  may  they 
have  the  knowledge  of  the  support  and 
understanding  and  cooperation  of  all  people 
everywhere. 
Let  us  pray. 

O  Lord,  our  governor  whose  glory  Is  In 
all  the  world,  we  commend  this  Nation  to 
Thy  merciful  care,  that  being  guided  by  Thy 
providence,  we  may  dwell  secure  in  Thy 
peace.  Grant  to  the  Prasiclent  of  the  United 
States  and  to  all  in  authority,  wisdom  and 
strength  to  do  Thy  will.  Fill  them  with 
the  love  of   truth  and   righteousness,  and 
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make  them  ever  mindful  of  their  eaUlng 
to  serve  this  people  in  Thy  fear,  through 
Jesus  Christ  our  Lord  who  liveth  and 
reigneth  with  Thee  and  the  Holy  Gboet.  one 
God.  world  without  end.    Amen. 

(From  the  Nashville  <N.C.)  Graphic 

Nov.  28.   1968] 

A  JouBNxrr  Ends  Saolt.  but  America's  Rosb 

Leads  On 

"And  so.  my  fellow  Americans,  ask  not 

what  your  country  can  do  for  you;  ask  ^rtiat 

you  can  do  for  yoiu*  country." 

— John  Fttzcbkau)  Kennedy 
The  President   is   dead,  and  a  sorrowful 
Nation  mourns  hla  passing. 
The  mourning  is  genuine  and  real. 
One  of  the  most  moving  aspecta  of  the 
tragedy  which  ended  the  life  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  was  that  hla  death  came  as 
a  personal  loss  to  the  lowly  and  the  humble, 
no  lees  than  to  the  great  and  the  near-great.' 
Grief  and  sorrow  were  wrlten  on  faces  that 
watched    televised    news   reporta   lor   hours 
after  the  first  announcement  of  his  brutal 
assassination  stunned  the  Nation  last  Friday 
afternoon. 

In  homes  across  the  land,  tears  fell  silently 
and  imashamedly  Monday  as  a  flag-draped 
caisson,  drawn  by  six  great  horses,  bore 
John  F.  Kennedy  to  his  final  resUng  plaoe 
on  a  sloping  hillside  in  Arlington  National 
Cemetery  acroes  the  Potomac  River  from 
the  Nation's  Capital. 

Part  of  the  feeUng  of  personal  loss  at  the 
President's  tragic  death  could  be  attributed 
to  the  untlmeliness  of  his  passing.    John  F 
Kennedy  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  at  the 
vigorous  peak  of  a  brilliant  political  career 
Part  of  it  could  be  attributed  to  the  bru- 
tality and  the  cold  vlciousness  at  his  —Tm 
Binatlon. 

But  there  is  more  than  this  to  account  for 
the  sense  of  penwnal  grief  that  so  many  felt 
in  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

He  held  the  admiration  and  reepeet  of 
the  Nation  because  he  embodied  the  princi- 
ples, the  ideals,  the  hopes  and  the  prcmtee 
of  America  In  the  youth  and  vigor  at  hte 
dynamic  leadership. 

Not  everyone  agreed  with  the  pouaeal 
views  of  John  F.  Kennedy,  to  be  mvtn.  This 
newspaper  has  expressed  <^poeitlon  on  sev- 
eral occasions  to  liberal  legtototlve  measures 
advocated  by  the  late  President. 

But  no  one  could  doubt  the  sincerity  of 
John  F.  Kennedy's  convictions. 

None  can  say  that  he  lacked  devotion  to 
the  Ideals  In  which  he  believed  or  was  un- 
wlUlng  to  expend  the  full  measure  of  his 
energies  in  the  effort  to  achieve  them. 

He  never  asked  what  the  country  he  loved 
so  well  could  do  for  hitw  He  atted  what 
John  Fitzgerald  Elennedy  could  do  for  Amer- 
ica. 

"Now  the  trumpet  siunmoos  xis  again." 
said  Kennedy  in  his  Inaugural  address, 
""->  bear  the  burden  of  a  long,  twilight 
struggle  against  the  common  enemlee  af 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease  and  war. 

"Can  we  forge  against  these  enemies  a 
grand  and  global  alliance  •  •  •  that  can 
assure  a  more  frultfiU  life  for  all  mankind? 
WUl  you  Join  In  that  historic  effortr" 

The  President  Is  dead.  Life's  brief  Joomey 
ended  sadly  and  tragically  for  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

Tet  the  Naticm  lives  on,  needing  now,  more 
than  ever,  the  devotion  and  the  dedicated 
service  of  free  people  who  know  In  their 
sorrow  that  the  road  America  mxist  travel 
leads  on  toward  a  destiny  as  bright  and 
shining  as  the  courage  and  faith  of  their 
fallen  leader. 

(From   the  Mewton    (If.C.)    Obeerver-News- 
Bnterprlse,  Nov.  35,  1063] 
John  FmBCEXAU)  "KxtnrsBt 
"Ask  not  what  the  country  can  do  for  jrou— 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  the  country.- 
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Thase  words  spoken  by  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  In  his  Inaugural  address  In  January 
IMl  gt»ve  the  people  of  America  a  clear  In- 
sight into  the  type  of  man  that  was  to  lead 
this  Nation.  And,  until  he  was  cut  down 
from  ambush  by  bullets  Friday  afternoon  In 
Dallas.  Tex.,  it  can  be  said  that  President 
Kennedy  asked  not  what  the  country  could 
do  for  him  but  rather,  he  gave  so  much — 
even  the  supreme  sacrifice — for  his  country. 

This  country  has  been  privileged  to  have 
had  a  President  of  the  caliber  man  such  as 
John  F.  Kennedy,  who  in  such  a  short  period 
of  time,  gained  respect  of  bis  enemies,  solid- 
ified his  poeltlon.  both  at  home,  and  abroad. 
brought  to  America  statesmanship  built  on 
a  foundation  of  intelligence  and  moral  In- 
tegrity. 

The  Washington  Star  said  of  him  Satur- 
day: "He  walked  as  a  prince  and  talked  as 
a  scholar."  These  few  words  siun  up  the 
type  man  that  was  leading  this  Nation  in 
a  time  of  world  and  domestic  unrest — who 
was  giving  to  his  country  and  asking  not 
what   the  coimtry  could  do  for  him. 

There  are  so  many  aspects  to  the  tragic 
death  of  the  35th  President  of  the  United 
States.  From  the  beginning  of  his  term  of 
office  imtll  his  tmtlmely  death,  he  was  faced 
with  one  major  problem  after  another.  In 
this  nuclear  age  when  man  attempte  with 
all  his  might  to  live  with  his  enemies  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  reaffirmed  to  the  whole  world 
that  this  Nation  was  Interested  in  the  free- 
dom of  nations  and  the  dignity  of  man. 
Prom  the  beginning  he  made  it  clear  that 
the  United  States  would  help  those  freedom- 
loving  nations  of  the  world  and  that  this  Na- 
tion would  not  back  down  from  the  fist- 
clinching,  table-top  poimding  of  those  Na- 
tions who  sought  to  destroy  freedom. 

And  at  home,  in  America,  decisions  in  do- 
mestic policy  were  constantly  affording  the 
President  many  hours  of  deep  consternation. 
Though  there  are  those  who  did  not  agree 
with  his  policies,  they  nevertheless  would 
have  to  hold  John  F.  Ketmedy  in  high  re- 
spect for  his  devotion  to  the  causes  he  felt 
right. 

Sometimes  it  takes  a  tragic  Incident  to 
bring  about  solidarity.  And  we  feel  that 
through  the  assassination  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy there  will  come  a  closer,  more  under- 
standing feeling  about  the  tremendous  Job 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States  re- 
gardless of  political  affiliation. 

[ftom  the  Raleigh   (N.C.)    Times,   Nov.  23, 
1963] 

In    RiASON,    TS    Ck>ITSAGZ 

It  has  come  to  us  now  to  turn  away  from 
the  body  of  a  friend  and  begin  again  In 
reason  and  in  courage  our  Journey  Into  what 
must  be  a  better  future  for  all  the  people 
of  our  Nation. 

The  grief  which  came  to  our  country  at 
President  Kennedy's  death  wUl  and  should 
remain  in  our  hearts  for  all  the  days  of 
our  lives.  Tlie  shock  and  the  terrw  which 
oame  to  us  at  that  first  ntimbing  news  now 
has  no  place  in  us  or  in  our  Nation.  Neither 
is  there  any  place  in  us  for  the  panic  and 
the  unreasoning  fear  which  inevitably  fol- 
lowed In  the  first  moments  after  the  death 
of  the  President. 

There  must  be  In  our  hearts  now  only  the 
strength  of  freemen  and  the  courage  of  free- 
men. There  m\i8t  be  the  faith  of  the  long 
centuries  of  oiur  reliance  on  the  Ood  who 
has  walked  with  His  people  In  all  their  hoiu-s 
of  fear  and  of  uncertainty.  There  can  be 
In  o\ir  hearts  no  hate  for  any  man  who  walks 
this  earth,  for  we  have  been  told  that  we 
shall  love  our  enemies. 

There  is  danger  for  all  of  us  today,  danger 
Just  as  sure  and  as  deadly  as  the  thing 
which  struck  down  President  Kennedy  yes- 
terday. The  man  who  fired  those  shots  must 
have  done  so  in  blind,  unreasoning  hatred 


and  fear.  We,  as  a  nation,  must  avoid  such 
unreasoning  hatred  and  fear  as  we  now  as- 
sess the  thing  which  has  alretuiy  happened, 
and  as  we  look  to  the  things  which  will 
come  to  tu  during  the  days  ahead.  Let 
there  be  no  mistake  about  the  fact  that  we 
will  have  much  to  do  with  what  does  come. 
If  we  act  in  panic  and  fear  and  hatred,  we 
will  produce  the  dark  and  evil  and  senseless 
things  which  men  do  in  unreasoning  mo- 
ments. 

We  need  only  look  back  to  those  days  al- 
most a  century  ago  when  another  President 
fell  victim  to  an  assassin's  bullet.  Abraham 
Lincoln  had  wondrous  plans  for  the  South 
and  Its  people.  He  spoke  of  "malice  toward 
none,  with  charity  for  all;  with  firmness  in 
the  right,  as  Qod  gives  us  to  see  the  right; 
let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the  work  we  are 
in;  to  bind  up  the  Nation's  wounds;  to  care 
few  him  who  shall  have  borne  the  battle, 
and  for  his  widow,  and  his  orphan — to  do 
all  which  may  achieve  and  cherish  a  Just 
and  lasting  peace  among  ourselves  and  with 
all  nations." 

Lincoln  did  not  live  to  nurture  that  char- 
ity for  all.  that  malice  for  none,  that  Urm- 
ness  in  the  right,  that  binding  up  of  a  na- 
tion's wounds.  Instead,  the  men  who  finally 
did  the  things  looking  toward  reuniting  the 
Nation  did  those  things  out  of  hatred  and 
fear  and  malice.  And  because  they  did,  we 
In  the  South  are  still  paying  terribly  the 
bill  which  has  come  down  to  us  every  bitter 
day  since  Reconstruction. 

We  cannot  now  permit  ourselves  to  be 
panicked  into  hasty  and  unreasoned  actions. 
The  events  of  yesterday  must  not  be  per- 
mitted to  strengthen  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  take  from  all  of  us  some  of  our  free- 
doms simply  becaiase  they  are  men  who  live 
by  fear  and  not  by  faith  In  the  ability  of 
freemen  to  live  their  lives  well  and  honestly 
and  patriotically  as  completely  freemen. 

What  happened  yesterday  must  not  be 
permitted  to  dim  the  shining  light  President 
Kennedy  held  out  to  all  men  that  they 
should  have  the  rights  and  the  privileges 
and  the  opportunities  their  Constitution  says 
they  shall  have.  Make  no  mistake  about  It, 
there  will  be  men  who  will  now  say  piously 
that  some  of  the  things  President  Kennedy 
did  to  help  men  have  their  Just  and  due 
rights  under  the  Constitution  helped  sttr 
up  the  unsettled  conditions  which  brought 
us  to  yesterday.  Of  course.  President  Ken- 
nedy's efforts  did  help  stir  the  anger  and 
the  conscience  of  this  country,  and  for  that 
stirring  we  can  thank  God  and  feel  that 
we  are  the  better  for  it. 

A  centviry  ago,  vengeful  men  and  fright- 
ened men  tied  the  hands  of  President  An- 
drew Johnson  as  he  tried  to  bring  his  South 
and  our  South  back  into  the  Nation  on  the 
terms  Lincoln  had  in  mind. 

Today,  a  century  after  that  tragedy  of  the 
tieing  of  a  President's  hands,  we  must  see 
to  It  that  the  hands  of  President  Lyndon 
Johnson  are  held  high.  We  can  do  no  less. 
If  we  do  less  we  will  regret  it  bitterly  and 
oiu-  children  and  our  grandchildren  will  re- 
gret it  even  more  bitterly  during  all  the 
days  of  their  lives. 

A  President  is  dead.  A  new  President  has 
come  Ln.  And  in  this  great  and  shaking 
change,  there  still  is  so  little  change.  The 
old  President  was  the  servant  of  all  the  peo- 
ple. The  new  President  is  the  servant  of  all 
the  people. 

President  Johnson  must  now  have  the 
prayers  and  the  active  support  of  all  Amer- 
icans as  he  seeks  truly  to  be  the  President 
of  all  Americans  and  the  servant  of  all 
Americans. 

(From  the  Oraham  Star.  Robblnivllle,  N.C. 

Not.  29.  1063] 

Natioital  Tragkot 

Never  in  time  of  i>eace  has  this  generation 

of  Americans  been  so  shocked  as  In  the  past 


week.  The  sorrow  was  nationwide  and  It 
was  genuine.  No  need  to  fill  this  space  with 
still  another  account  of  those  events.  No 
need  to  tell  the  miserable  story  again.  Every- 
one saw  it — some  of  it  over  and  over  again. 

The  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy  is 
gone.  And  it  is  unfair.  His  life  was  taken, 
but  he  deserved  to  live.  The  Nation's  chosen 
leader  was  Uken,  but  It  deserved  to  be  led 
by  him.  A  wonderful  lady's  husband  was 
taken,  but  she  deserved  to  live  with  him. 
The  little  children's  father  was  taken,  but 
they  deserved  to  have  him. 

Some  have  thoughtlessly  said  that  the 
American  people  are  responsible.  This  too 
is  unfair.  Was  there  opposition?  This  is 
the  way  of  freedom.  Were  there  those  who 
disagreed  with  him?  This  is  the  way  of  free 
men.  Was  there  strong  feeling  about  the 
Issues?  ThU  is  only  natural.  No,  if  the 
American  people  are  responsible,  it  is  be- 
cause we  are  clasping  to  our  bosom  a  godless 
breed  of  men  who  hold  to  an  alien  philosophy 
which  teaches  them  to  lle,'lmd  cheat,  and 
kill — if  necessary — to  overthrow  us.  if  we 
are  responsible  at  all.  this  is  the  reason. 

All  of  the  evidence  we  have  seen  points  to 
a  man  who  renounced  his  American  citizen- 
ship and  moved  to  Russia.  He  later  returned 
an  avowed  Marxist.  If  other  evidence  is 
brought  forward,  then  it  should  be  acknowl- 
edged, and  acted  upon. 

In  any  event,  faithful  Americans  every- 
where feel— not  guilty— but  terribly  sorry 
and  hurt  that  such  a  thing  happened. 

*  A  PAKT  or  THI  "WHT" 

A  46-year-old  man  was  murdered  Friday 
November  22.  1963.  in  E>allas.  Tex.  The 
man  was  John  P.  Kennedy.  President  of  the 
United  States. 

The  brutal  killing  shocked  the  Nation  and 
the  world,  having  a  numbing  paralyzing  effect 
on  nearly  everyone. 

The  President  was  a  popular  man.  Much 
of  the  grief  occurred  at  the  thought  of  the 
loss  of  this  capable,  young,  personable  lead- 
er, and  Americans  were  filled  with  sorrow 
for  his  beautiful  young  wife  and  children, 
ages  3  and  5. 

Possessed  of  great  wealth,  this  man  could 
have  turned  his  back  on  mankind's  problems 
of  poverty,  war,  universal  brotherhood,  and 
economic  growth.  He  could  have  remained 
aloof  from  all  Its  heartaches,  worries,  and 
cares.  Instead  he  thrust  himself  into  the 
middle  of  them  giving  of  his  Immeasurable 
talent  and  energy  to  work  for  the  freedom 
of  all  men,  regardless  of  their  economic 
status  In  life,  or  race,  for  peace  throughout 
the  world. 

He  was  truly  a  great  man  motivated  by 
Christian  Ideals — a  great  President. 

Much  of  the  grief  was  felt  solely  at  the 
thought  of  the  loss  of  this  man. 

But  that  seemingly  extra  numbing  chilling 
effect  was  created  by  the  knowledge  within 
that  we  all  had  a  hand  In  the  tragedy. 

We  have  stood  idly  by  while  a  climate 
of  hate  has  been  fostered  and  cultivated 
by  many. 

We  have  listened  and  cheered  while  self- 
seeking,  ambitious  demagogues  ranted  emo- 
tional speeches  filled  with  phrases  designed 
to  arouse  hate  and  set  race  against  race. 
We  have  been  amused  at  the  sight  of  bru- 
tality. We  have  Jeered  and  belittled  efforts 
of  people  to  help  fellow  human  beings.  We 
have  allowed  our  news  media  to  be  used  to 
promote  such  actions.  We  have  been  quick 
to  criticize  and  have  uttered  statements  not 
substantiated  by  facts  against  persons  in 
authority  for  their  crowd-pleasing  effects. 

Truly  part  of  the  ntmiblng  effect  caused 
by  the  death  of  President  Kennedy  was  each 
individual's  conscience  telling  him  that  we 
have  been  derelict  in  our  duty  to  constantly 
strive  for  the  true  brotherhood  of  men,  to 
uphold  love  and  denounce  hate,  to  practice 
tolerance  and  forgo  prejudice. 
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Americans  helpsd  nurture  the  seeds  of 
hate  in  the  brain  of  the  maniac  who  UPM 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

As  a  result  the  C3iristtan  forces  of  the  world 
lost  a  great  leader. 

It  hurts  and  hurts  deeply. 

BJ9. 

I  From  the  Rocky  Mount   (N.C.)    Telegram. 

Not.  28.  I9«S] 

Victim  or  an  AasAssiw 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  the  most 

odious  word  in  our  language  Is  assassin.     Ws 

become  acutely  aware  of  that  today  as  we 

contemplate  something  which  could  not  have 

happened,  yet   It  did:  the  aasassinaUon  at 

the  President  of  tht  United  States. 

Friday  In  DaUas.  Tex.,  where  President 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  gone  on  a  mission  to 
proclaim  his  ideas  for  the  operation  of  the 
American  Oovemment.  he  was  shot  down 
Just  as  a  thug  mlgtot  have  been  feUed  In  a 
gang  dUpute. 

Naturally  the  whole  Nation  immediately 
went  into  mourning.  Of  oouree.  you  may 
not  have  agreed  with  many  of  the  President's 
poUcles.  In  fact,  there  were  rumblings 
throughout  the  South  because  of  hU  clvU 
rights  stand.  But  he  sUU  was  the  President. 
the  duly  elected  leader  of  us  all  and  he  had 
a  right  to  complete  the  term  in  office,  or  as 
many  terms  in  office,  as  the  people  decided 
he  should  serve. 

Not  slnoe  the  turn  of  the  century  when 
President  William  McKinley  feU  a  victim  to 
an  assassin's  bullet  had  anything  so  awe- 
some happened.  The  deed  also  brought  back 
memories  of  Unooln.  Garfield— yet  those 
were  horrors  of  the  past.  Today,  there  is 
mute  evidence,  however,  at  the  Nation's 
Capital  because  thane  lies  the  body  of  the 
youngest  man  ever  chosen  to  preside  over 
the  deslny  of  thU  great  NaUon.  the  victim 
of  an  assassin's  bullet. 

While  permitted  to  hold  the  most  Impor- 
tant elective  office  in  the  world  for  only  such 
a  brief  span,  John  F.  Kennedy  still  accom- 
plished many  things  which  will  assure  him  a 
prominent  place  In  hUtory.  In  many  long 
years  to  come,  historians  will  recount  how 
he  faced  up  to  the  great  menace  of  the  age. 
Red  Russia,  and  caused  that  mighty  power 
to  pack  up  Its  belongings  and  get  out  of 
Cuba.  President  Kennedy  also  wUl  be  re- 
membered for  his  stand  on  civil  rights,  a 
subject  which  Is  a  tender  one  today  through- 
out the  Southland  and  which  wUl  have  to  be 
weighed  with  passing  years  before  its  final 
evaluation  Is  realized. 

Today,  however,  all  animosities  should  be 
set  aside  because  Jack  Kennedy  is  dead.  Let 
all  those  who  praised  him  as  well  as  those 
who  opposed  him  unite  in  common  sorrow 
over  the  passing  of  our  President. 

At  the  same  time,  let  there  be  a  universal 
backing  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  the  Vice 
President  who  has  assumed  the  Chief  Office 
of  the  land.  President  Johnson  has  a  task 
which  probably  surpasses  even  that  of  Harry 
Truman  when  he  became  President  upon  the 
death  In  oOce  of  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 
President  Johnson  also  merits  and  deserves 
our  united  support. 

This  country  could  become  a  shambles  as 
frequenUy  happens  in  other  countries  when 
leadership  is  changed  through  violence.  Yet 
we  hope  we  live  in  a  country  and  In  an  age 
which  will  see  that  proper  respect  wlU  be 
paid  to  our  new  President  as  he  assumes  the 
duties  of  the  highest  oOlce  In  the  land.  And 
let  us  never  forget  that  aasasslnaUona  go 
hand  In  hand  with  anarchy. 

(From   the   Roxboro    (N.C.)    Courier-Times 

Nov.  25,  1963  J 

New  Phisibbnt  Nkzm  BrrrroKT  ii»  OUsia 

What    makes   John  Fitzgerald   Kennedy's 

death  so  Incomprehensible  Ls  that  a  little 


and  sick  mind  can  snuff  out  the  life  of  great- 
ness. 

It  happened  Just  like  that. 

Ijlttle  do  nwrnsBlns  know,  or  care  to  know, 
that  the  one  aiBBBwInatied  will  likely  be  mar- 
tyrized and  that  those  things  for  which  the 
assassinated  stood  so  strongly  will  be  en^ha- 
slzed.  not  for  a  decade,  but  for  history. 

The  dastardly  hand  of  the  anassln.  how- 
ever, rarely  strikes  one  who  needs  martyr- 
dom. Stich  was  the  case  with  John  T 
Kennedy. 

He  was  the  personification  of  greatness 
and  he  wlU  likely  take  his  place  alongside 
Washington  and  Lincoln. 

The  assassin's  bullet  struck  down  not  only 
a  popular  personality;  it  struck  a  blow  at  the 
integrity  of  the  office.  The  office  continues- 
the  people  who  fill  thU  powwfiU  role  In  the 
free  world  :s  Intricate  complex  change. 

In  a  period  of  change  in  a  free  InsUtution. 
there  must  be  a  period  of  unity.  Nothing 
brings  unity  like  such  a  dastardly  deed. 

The  United  States  of  America  moves  on. 

The  oountry  is  Indeed  fortunate  that  it 
moves  on  in  the  capable  hands  of  Lyndon 
Johnson,  a  Vice  President  with  vast  knowl- 
edge of  grassroots  poUUcs  and  a  broad  under- 
standing of  domestic  and  International 
issues. 

We  pledge  to  President  Johnson  o\a  whole- 
hearted support  in  this  grave  and  tragic  pe- 
riod of  transition,  and  we  are  confident  that 
he  carries  with  him  the  support  of  every 
right-thinking  citizen  of  Person  County. 

Now  Is  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  come  to 
the  aid  of  their  country. 

"And  ask  not  what  your  coimtry  can  do 
for  you:  ask  what  you  can  do  for  your 
country." 

[From  the  Sanford  (N.C.)  Herald. 
Nov.  22.  1963) 
John  F.  Kxnnxdt 
An  assassin's  bullet  Friday  struck  down 
John  F.  Kennedy,  the  36th  President  of  the 
United   SUtas.     Mr.   Kennedy,   only   46     is 
mourned  by  all  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  no  doubt  most  of  the  world.    Cer- 
tainly, no  one  anywhere  feels  anything  but 
contempt  for  the  type  of  man  who  would 
strike  as  did  Mr.  Kennedy's  assassin. 

Mr.  Kennedy  ,^ntered  office  on  a  surge  of 
towering  personal  popxilarity.  The  new  Pres- 
ident, his  strikingly  attractive  wife,  and  their 
chUdren  made  one  of  the  most  appealing  and 
photogenic  families  ever  to  occupy  the  White 
House.  Not  since  the  early  days  of  Frank- 
lin D.  Roosevelt's  New  Deal  did  a  President 
and  those  around  him  become  such  an  object 
of  Interest  to  an  entire  nation. 

Undisputed  personal  popularity  did  not 
protect  Mr.  Kennedy,  however,  from  the  lash 
of  severe  criticism  that  accompanied  some 
of  the  efforts  of  his  administration.  Nor 
did  it  rub  off  on  Congress  to  the  extent  that 
the  lawmakers  feU  over  themselves  to  get  hU 
program  passed. 

In  fact,  his  New  Frontier  legislative  de- 
feats in  this  area  sometimes  were  impressive* 
his  victories  frequently  narrow. 

His  great  problems  at  the  start  were  for- 
eign policy  and  domestic  economy.  In  1968 
both  were  overshadowed  by  the  Negro  ques- 
tion which  confronted  the  Nation  with  one 
of  Its  gravest  domestic  crises  since  the  Civil 
War.  However,  the  constant  Soviet  threat 
remained,  and  the  President  had  trouble  In 
southeast  Asia  and  Cuba.  The  lU-fated  Bay 
of  Pigs  Invasion  tarnished  the  bright  young 
American  President. 

Today  both  friend  and  foe  mourn  him. 
His  was  a  bright  future,  and  he  had  many 
years  ahead  of  him  during  which  he  could 
have  served  his  country.  Catching  the  per- 
son or  persons  who  shot  him  to  death  can- 
not regain  the  loss  this  country  and  the 
world  suffered  Friday  in  his  needless  death. 

The  days  ahead  will  be  dark  ones  for  this 
Nation  as  it  mourns  for  John  F.  Kennedy. 
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{From  the  Sanford  (NX!.)  Kews  Leader  Nov 

27,  196S1 

John  FmocsAU)  Kkvittdt — 35th  Prisidknt 

OFTHX  Uifirn)  States 

The  midday  rays  of  a  bright  winter  sun 
sparkled  on  a  grand  motorcade  that  roUed 
majestically  through  Dallas.  A  crisp  breeze 
whipped  the  fiags  and  bimting  that  welcomed 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  the 
vast  Southwest.  He  responded  enthusi- 
astically to  the  warm  outpouring  of  the  love 
and  devotion  of  thousands  of  citizens  who 
came  to  cheer  him  along  the  route.  Again 
and  again  he  flashed  his  sincere  emlle.  again 
and  again  he  waved  to  the  throngs.  It  was 
clear  there  was  mutual  respect  and  admira- 
tion.   It  was  a  bright  day. 

High  above  the  street  the  warped  and 
troubled  mind  of  a  sick  man  focused  upon 
its  deadly  mission,  a  finger  curled  around 
the  cold  trigger  and  a  rifle  cracked  aharply 
then  again  and  again.  The  President 
slumped  into  the  arms  of  hU  wife,  the  Gover- 
nor of  Texas  cnxmpled  on  the  seat  of  the 
car. 

The  Nation  was  plunged  into  grief  and  a 
season  of  mourning  began. 

Word  of  the  tragic  event  was  flashed 
aroimd  the  world  by  radio  and  television, 
then  the  free  world  Joined  us  In  our  sorrow 

Then  came  the  reflections.  The  brave  and 
the  faint,  the  strong  and  the  weak,  we  were 
left  helpless  to  express  ourselves,  but  we 
tried.  "He  was  a  friend  of  all  mankind,"  we 
said.  And  we  said,  you  and  I.  "He  was  a 
peacemaker,  a  great  and  skillful  sUtesman." 
"He  was  a  youth  of  great  promise,  a  Pxfesl- 
dent  of  great  vision,  a  leader,  a  writer,  a 
himianltarian  and  a  servant  of  God."  JTes, 
we  said  these  things  you  and  I.  but  aa^we 
watched  that  sad  cortege  travel  slowly  ^)wn 
Pennsylvania  Avenue  we  knew  we  had  kald 
nothing  and  could  say  nothing  that  could 
match  his  sacrifice,  nor  cotild  we  atone  for 
the  loss. 

(From  the  Shelby  (N.C.)   Cleveland  Times. 

Nov.  26.  1963] 
John  F.  Kxnndt  Mr  m  Tmtb  or  Cousacb 

CleveUnders  were  not  unlike  free  people  aU 
over  the  world  who  were  stunned  and  sad- 
dened over  the  tmtlmely  death  Friday  of  thte 
Nation's  86th  President.  John  FltneraM 
Kennedy. 

In  a  weekend  of  mourning,  the  county  has 
been  at  a  virtual  standstill  out  of  respect  to 
a  great  leader.  Sanctuaries  were  fUled  to 
overflowing  In  churches  on  Sunday  and  hun- 
dreds more  retximed  yesterday  as  otn  people 
Instinctively  turned  to  worship  In  the  midst 
of  a  crisis  and  prayed  that  a  change  of  lead- 
ership in  the  Executive  Office  in  this  country 
will  reflect  that  of  a  person  broadly  ac- 
quainted with  the  affairs  of  this  vast  Nation 
and  one  who  Is  equipped  for  the  greatest 
responsibility  of  his  life. 

As  a  Senate  majority  leader  and  as  Vice 
President.  Lyndon  Johnson's  many  roles  in 
public  life  should  And  him  more  able  to 
smoothly  take  over  the  reins  of  our  Oovem- 
ment, but  he  WlU  need  as  never  before  the 
backing  of  American  people  and  renewed 
strength  to  use  his  talenu  and  his  skills  in 
the  leadership  he  has  already  demonstrated 
as  a  Senator  and  in  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tion. 

The  tragedy  of  President  Kennedy's  asMssl- 
natlon  and  a  bereaved  Nation  focuses  on  the 
death  of  a  man  of  quiet  and  true  courage 
who  charted  a  course  through  treacherous 
seas.  Many  thought  he  piished  too  hard  or 
drove  with  ruthless  power  •  •  •  while  as 
many  others  thought  his  views  were  mod- 
erate and  reasonable  with  logic.  Whatever 
one's  views,  there's  no  denying  that  he  car- 
ried on  his  shoulders  a  superhuman  burden 
that  was  marked  with  tenacity  and  determi- 
nation. He  was  a  fljfhter  for  Justice  and  an 
apostle  of  peace  •  •  •  few  can  argue  other- 
wise. 
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As  we  remain  stunned  and  perplexed  oyer 
this  tragic  event  we  think  of  the  price  we 
pay  for  the  fanaticism  of  the  misguided 
wretch  who  completed  his  dlstardly  deed. 
It  Is  unbelievable  that  any  person  who  has 
enjoyed  the  fruits  and  freedoms  of  America 
could  possibly  turn  to  such  an  act  that  for 
months  to  come  will  have  reverberations 
throughout  the  world.  To  have  cut  a  man 
down  In  his  prime  and  at  the  time  he  held 
the  key  to  so  many  problems  Is  indeed  the 
act  of  a  madman. 

While  we  express  slncerest  sympathy  to  the 
President's  widow  and  two  small  children,  his 
parents  and  other  members  of  his  family, 
we  believe  they  are  stronger  today  for  the 
very  reason  that  John  F.  Kennedy  made 
them  through  his  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
"Profiles  in  Courage",  which  we  believe 
actually  defines  Kennedy  the  man. 

In  the  book  about  courage  and  politics, 
politics  furnished  the  situations  and  cour- 
age provided  the  theme.  He  makes  clear 
that  a  man  does  what  he  must  In  spite  of 
personal  consequences,  he  tells  of  the  satis- 
factions and  burdens  of  a  Senator's  Job,  of 
the  pressures  and  of  the  standards  by  which 
a  man  of  principle  must  work  and  live. 

We  find  his  final  paragraphs  as  those 
which  exemplify  the  late  President:  "In  a 
democracy,  every  citizen,  regardless  of  his 
Interest  In  politics,  'holds  office';  every  one 
of  us  is  in  a  position  of  responsibility;  and, 
In  the  final  analysis,  the  kind  of  government 
we  get  depends  upon  how  we  fulfill  those 
reeponslbiiitles.  We.  the  people,  are  the 
boss,  and  we  will  get  the  kind  of  political 
leadership,  be  it  good  or  bad,  that  we  de- 
mand and  deserve. 

"These  problems  do  not  even  concern 
politics  alone — for  the  same  basic  choice 
of  courage  or  compliance  continually  faces 
us  all.  whether  we  fear  the  anger  of  con- 
stituents, friends,  a  board  of  directors  or 
our  union,  whenever  we  stand  against  the 
flow  of  opinion  on  strongly  contested  Is- 
sues. For  without  belittling  the  courage 
with  which  men  have  died,  we  should  not 
forget  those  acts  of  courage  with  which 
men  have  lived.  The  coiu-age  of  life  Is  often 
a  lees  dramatic  spectacle  than  the  cotirage 
of  a  final  moment;  but  it  is  no  less  a  mag- 
nificent mixtxire  of  triumph  and  tragedy. 
A  man  docs  what  he  must — In  spite  of  per- 
sonal consequences,  In  spite  of  obstacles  and 
dangers  and  pressures — and  that  is  the  basis 
of  all  himian  morality. 

"To  bo  courageoiu.  these  stories  make 
clear,  requires  no  exceptional  qualifications, 
no  magic  formula,  no  special  combination 
of  time,  place  and  circiimstance.  It  Is  an 
opportunity  that  sooner  or  later  Is  presented 
to  us  all.  Politics  merely  furnishes  one 
arena  which  imp>o8es  special  tests  of  courage. 
In  whatever  arena  of  life  one  may  meet  the 
challenge  of  courage,  whatever  may  be  the 
sacrifices  he  faces  If  he  follows  his  con- 
science— the  loss  of  his  friends,  his  fortune, 
his  contentment,  even  the  esteem  of  his 
fellow  men — each  man  must  decide  for  him- 
self the  course  he  will  follow.  The  stories 
of  past  courage  can  define  that  Ingredient — 
they  can  teach,  they  can  offer  hope,  they 
can  provide  inspiration.  But  they  cannot 
supply  courage  Itself.  For  this  each  man 
must  look  into  his  own  soul." 

(From  the  Shelby  (N.C.)  Dally  Star,  Nov.  23, 

1963) 

This  Is  a  Timx  for  Amekicans  To  Rally  To 

Amxkica 

Barely  2  hours  after  an  assassin's  bullet 
had  snuffed  out  the  life  of  John  F.  Kennedy, 
35th  President  of  the  United  States,  Ljm- 
don  B.  Johnson,  the  Vice  President,  was 
sworn  in  as  President. 

In  this  way.  the  chain  of  leadership  of 
the  United  States  was  continued,  almost 
uninterrupted.  In  a  moment  of  confxislon 
and  crisis.  It  Is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the 
American  system  of  government. 


The  country's  welfare  does  not  depend 
on  any  one  Individual.  It  Is  niled  by  many 
men,  primarily  the  men  of  Congress.  The 
President  carries  more  Influence  on  national 
and  international  affairs  than  any  other 
person  In  the  United  States  but  It  Is  the 
office  of  the  Presidency  which  lends  this 
prestige  and  Influence  to  the  individual. 

The  assassination  of  President  Kennedy  is 
a  despicable  thing.  One  bullet  killed  a  man 
whom  a  majority  of  the  voters  who  cast 
ballots  in  the  last  presidential  election  said 
they  preferred  as  President.  Not  only  did 
that  bullet  kill  the  most  important  man  In 
the  free  world,  it  assassinated  the  will  of 
a  majority  of  the  people  who  cared  enough  to 
vote.    It  Is  barbaric. 

We  seldom  agreed  with  President  Ken- 
nedy's views.  But  we  admired  him  as  a  per- 
son of  Intelligence  and  fortitude  and  sincer- 
ity. He  fought  for  what  he  felt  was  right 
and  he  fought  a  hard  battle. 

Because  this  Is  the  United  States  of  Amer- 
ica, when  we  disagreed  with  the  President, 
we  said  so.  And  we  had  no  reason  to  fear 
reprisals.  We  live  In  a  free  society  and  that, 
too.  Is  one  of  the  beauties  of  the  American 
system.  The  assassin's  bullet  was  also  a 
disgrace  to  that  freedom  of  our  society.  That 
bullet  does  not  fit  Into  a  way  of  life  In  which 
we  may  disagree  and  still  live  side-by-slde 
and  fight  for  the  overriding  conunon  cause 
of  building  a  greater  nation. 

Because  an  assassin  was  unable  to  have 
faith  In  the  American  system,  the  next  few 
weeks  and  months  will  be  a  delicate  time  In 
the  history  of  our  country. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson  will  be  grasping  the 
reins  of  the  Nation  and  it  will  take  a  short 
time  for  the  transition  to  be  fully  accom- 
plished. It  Is  true  that  this  Is  the  moment 
for  which  his  previous  office  has  prepared 
him,  but  no  man  can  be  totally  prepared 
for  such  a  transition. 

Therefore,  It  is  a  time  for  Americans  to  rally 
to  ^nerlca.  It  Is  a  time  when  partisan 
politics  should  be  laid  aside  in  an  effort  to 
speed  the  transition.  In  the  coming  weeks, 
the  labels  Democrat  and  Republican  should 
be  forgotten  and  there  shovild  be  only  one 
label — American. 

This  Is  a  time  when  we  can  all  contrlbuta 
to  America.  It  is  a  rare  opportunity  to  serve 
our  country  and  keep  her  on  an  even  keel. 

What  can  we  do  In  Cleveland  County? 

We  can  remain  calm  and  have  faith  In 
this  great  Nation  of  ours.  We  can  refuse 
to  be  panicked  into  selling  stock  In  our 
Nation's  Industries.  We  can  refuse  to  be 
carriers  of  rumors.  We  can  pray  to  God  to 
guide  our  leaders.  That,  too,  Is  one  of  the 
blessings  of  America. 

I  From  the  Marshall  (N.C.)  News-Record, 
Nov.  28,' 1963 1 

The  World  Wkpt — We  Must  Go  On 

A  gala  parade  started  In  Dallas,  Tex.,  last 
Friday.  Thousands  upon  thousands  waved 
and  cheered  as  President  John  F.  Kennedy, 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  Governor  John  Connally,  Vice 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  many  other 
dignitaries  rode  by.  And  then  it  happened — 
an  assassin  fired  three  shots  from  a  fifth  story 
of  a  building — one  shot  struck  and  fatally 
wounded  our  President,  another  shot  seri- 
ously wounded  Governor  Connally.  Hysteria 
reigned  throughout  Dallas  and  the  news 
swept  quickly  over  the  world.  Our  President 
Is  dead. 

A  suspect,  Lee  Harvey  Oswald,  was  ap- 
prehended In  a  theater.  He  pleaded  In- 
nocent but  evidence  mounted.  He  was  to 
have  been  arraigned  Sunday  afternoon.  A 
Dallas  policeman  was  also  slain,  said  to  have 
been  killed  by  a  bullet  from  Oswald's  gun. 
Oswald  said  "I  didn't  kill  anyone."  Evidence 
mounted. 

Oswald,  a  loner,  was  expected  to  break 
and  confess  but  his  life,  too,  was  ended 
Sunday   from    a   shot   of   a   pistol    held    by 


Jack  Ruby,  a  nightspot  owner  with  a  high 
temper.  He  slipped  through  all  security 
measures  to  fire  polntblank  from  a  few  feet, 
struck  Oswald  In  the  stomach — he  died 
shortly  thereafter  In  the  same  hospital  where 
President  Kennedy  died.  Three  murders  In 
Dallas  within  3  days,  another  charged  with 
murder,  all  this  In  Christian  America. 

The  skies  shed  tears  in  Washington  Satur- 
day as  the  world  pcUd  tribute  to  the  late 
John  F.  Kennedy.  It  was  a  stunned  world, 
sad,  yes,  tears  were  shed  everywhere.  Among 
the  bravest  were  Mrs.  Kennedy,  and  Attorney 
General  Bobby  Kennedy  who  remained  at 
the  side  of  Mrs.  Kennedy.  Television  cover- 
age brought  all  actions  of  excitement  and 
sadness  Into  millions  of  homes  In  America 
and  abroad.  Leaders  of  foreign  countries 
sent  messages  of  condolences.  Over  60  coun- 
tries sent  representatives  to  the  funeral  of 
Kennedy.  The  world  was  saddened  from 
Friday  afternoon  through  Monday  afternoon. 
Flags  at  half-mast,  banks  and  stores  closed, 
athletic  events  canceled  or  postponed. 

Four  days  seemed  like  4  weeks,  church  serv- 
ices Sunday  consisted  of  tributes.  Democrats 
and  Republicans,  alike,  paid  tributes  to  a 
young,  popular,  dynamic  President.  A  new 
President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  succeeds  the 
late  President.  Dallas  feels  terrible  about 
the  Incident  but  so  does  the  entire  world. 
It  U  a  sad  Thanksgiving,  but  still  much  for 
which  to  be  thankful — thankful  we  live  in 
a  country  like  America,  despite  the  crackpots, 
assassins,  and  outlaws.  The  challenge  grows, 
that  If  we  are  to  remain  a  Christian  nation, 
we  must  pick  up  the  pieces,  renew  our  al- 
legiance to  God  and  mankind,  and  march 
forward  together  to  a  more  peaceful  future. 

(From  the  Mebane   (N.C.)    Enterprise,  Nov. 

28, 1963 1 

CotTNTRT  Mourns  Kennedy 

That  wonderfully  brilliant  mind  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  has  been  stilled  for 
all  time.  The  spirit  which  undergirded  the 
heroic  outlook  of  his  dedicated  heart  will 
not  be  silenced.  He  challenged  the  Nation 
with  his  forthright  statement:  "Ask  not 
what  your  country  can  do  for  you.  Rather, 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  yoiu-  country." 

He  met  his  own  challenge.  He  paid  the 
price. 

Shame  has  enveloped  our  people  that  such 
fanatics,  who  have  the  freedoms  of  the  Na- 
tion, should  leave  the  power  of  the  ballot 
box  for  that  of  a  high-powered  rifle. 

Many  of  the  American  citizens  disagreed 
with  the  President  in  every  element.  There 
are  those  of  us  who  took  stanch  views 
opposed  to  his  political  philosophy.  Some 
of  us  feared  the  rapid  grovirth  of  the  religious 
system  he  represented.  In  all  of  us  was  the 
recognition  that  he  was  the  leader  of  the 
Nation.  He  was  our  President.  He  was  our 
Commander  In  Chief.  We  Join  in  with  the 
millions  of  mourners  at  his  passing. 

President  John  F.  Kennedy's  funeral  was 
held  yesterday  at  St.  Matthew's  Catholic 
Cathedral  in  the  Nation's  Capital,  Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In  the  midst  of  the  highest  honors  paid 
him  he  was  Joined  with  Alfred  Lord  Tenny- 
son in: 

"crossing  the  bar 
"Sunset  and  evening  star. 

And  one  clear  call  for  me! 
And  may  there  be  no  moaning  of  the  bar. 
When  I  put  out  to  sea. 

"But  such  a  tide  as  moving  seems  asleep. 

Too  full  for  sound  and  foam. 
When  that  which  drew  from  out  the  bound* 
less  deep 
Turns  again  home. 

"Twilight  and  evening  bell. 
And  after  that  the  dark  I 
And  may  there  be  no  sadness  of  farewell 
When  I  embark. 
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"For  though  out  our  bourn  of  Time  and 
Place 
The  flood  may  bear  me  far, 
I  hope  to  see  my  pilot  face  to  face 
When  I  have  crossed  the  bar," 


I  From    the   Morehead   City    (N.C.)    Carteret 

County  News-Times,  Nov.  26, 1963  J 

Lament  roa  the  Living 

November  22,  1063. 

This  Is  written  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
after  President  Kennedy,  struck  by  an  as- 
sassin's bullets,  died  In  a  Texas  hospital. 
This  tragedy  leaves  us  little  hope  for 
humanity. 

The  United  States  Is  supposed  to  be  a  civi- 
lized Nation.  But  the  actions  of  one  In- 
dividual can  drag  us  down  to  the  depths, 
can  make  us  feel  that  we  have  a  long  way 
to  go  before  we  are  worthy  of  the  many 
blessings   this   rich  land  has  been  heir  to. 

We  know  not  why  the  President's  murderer 
pulled  the  trigger.  If  it  was  because  of 
Kennedy's  attitude  toward  the  Negro,  It  Is 
Ironic  that  this  Is  the  week  of  the  100th  an- 
niversary of  the  Gettysburg  Address,  de- 
livered by  President  Lincoln,  the  man  known 
the  world  around  as  the  Great  Emancipator 
of  the  Negro  slaves  in  America. 

The  President's  assassination  does  not 
solve  the  problems  we  face.  HU  death  only 
Increases  the  burdens  the  living  must  now 
assume  "that  these  dead  shall  not  have  died 
in  vain." 

Government  of  the  people,  by  the  people 
and  for  the  people  stands  In  danger  of  per- 
ishing from  the  eartii,  for  we,  by  our  actions 
are  making  a  mockery  of  all  those  principles 
which  we  profess  to  hold  dear. 

The  Nation  should  mourn  not  only  for 
President  Kennedy  but  for  Itself. 

(Prom  the  Mount  Olive  (N.C.)  Tribune 

Nov.  26,  1963] 
Editorially  Speaking — A  Blow  at  the 

Whou  Nation 
Everything  has  been  said  and  resald  that 
could  describe  the  shock  and  horror  of  the 
American  people,  and  the  people  of  other 
nations,  at  the  unbelievable  act  of  last  Fri- 
day which  took  the  life  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  Even  so.  this  small 
voice  must  be  added  to  the  echo,  and  wring 
its  editorial  hands  at  such  a  senseless  and 
useless  tragedy. 

The  death  of  a  man  Is  always  something 
sad.  sometimes  tragic,  among  his  family  and 
friends.  But  thU  was  a  blow  struck  at  a 
whole  nation,  the  savage  destruction  of  the 
man  a  nation  had  chosen  to  its  highest  of- 
fice to  lead  it  through  what  has  proved  to 
be  at  once  the  most  trying  and  most  op- 
portune time  in  Ite  history.  There  can  be 
no  partisan  thought  of  feeling  at  the  as- 
sassination of  a  President  of  the  United 
States.  It  Is  a  shameful,  massive  blow  to 
every  American. 

Somehow,  the  action  of  the  man  who  2 
days  later  murdered  the  pitiful,  misguided 
wretch  who  was  charged  with  the  President's 
death,  has  a  little  of  the  same  repulslveness 
to  the  average  American. 

In  all  this,  one  can  feel  sympathy,  also 
for  the  people  of  Dallas  and  of  all  Texas, 
who  win  suffer  anguish  that  such  a  thing 
could  happen  in  their  midst.  It  will  be 
small  comfort,  but  it  not  only  happened  In 
Texas — It  happened  In  the  United  States. 

There  Is  some  comfort  for  all  of  us  and 
perhaps  a  warning  thought,  too,  that  this 
dark  plot  did  not  stem  from  domestic  strife 
and  differences,  but  was  hatched  in  a  weak, 
frustrated  mind,  contaminated  and  confused 
by  alien  beliefs.  | 

Out  of  this  dark  wisekeud,  above  the  trag- 
edy, shines  a  monumental  endorsement  of 
the  American  system  of  government,  for  all 
the  world  to  see.  How  many  other  nations 
could  undergo  such  a  crisis  without  public 
hysteria,  with  such  oalm  confidence  in  Ito 


governmental  processes,  seeing  iu  leader- 
ship change  with  a  few  minutes'  notice  Into 
hands  already  selected  by  the  people,  with- 
out a  question,  without  a  challenge?  In 
this  example  before  the  world  may  lie  the 
most  far-reaching  and  significant  effect  of 
these  sad  days.  e.b. 


(Prom  the  Mount  Olive  (N.C.)  Tribune] 

The  MotTTHPtBCE 
The  assassination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  last  Friday,  so  shocking  in  its  sud- 
denness, so  tragic  in  its  uselessness,  and  so 
widespread  in  its  impact,  makes  every  news- 
paperman yearn  for  the  inspiration  necessary 
to  write  Just  exactly  the  right  words.  But, 
for  some  reason  or  another,  words,  which  are 
our  stock  in  trade,  suddenly  become  empty, 
elusive,  and  hard  to  arrange  in  any  order 
which  would  bring  either  logic  or  pvuTxise  in 
analyzing  or  explaining  such  an  event. 

Who,  but  another  newspaperman,  can 
know  the  frustration  of  failing  his  readers 
In  this  respect,  at  a  time  when  he  feels  they 
should  use  him  most  to  say  for  them  what 
they  would  like  to  say?  The  dealers  in 
words  have  filled  untold  columns  of  t3rpe,  and 
thousands  of  minutes  on  radio  and  televi- 
sion since  Friday  afternoon,  and  In  a  meas- 
ure, they  have  failed,  too. 

So  a  fresh  deflating  of  the  ego  with  a  new 
realization  of  no  greatness  in  one's  own  life, 
no  real  rising  to  an  occasion,  no  worthy  con- 
tribution to  be  remembered  long  after  the 
contributor  has  left  the  scene.  And  there 
is  left,  after  all,  words  that  have  already 
been  written,  or  spoken,  hundreds  of  times 
over — and  yet.  what  newspaperman  in  the 
Nation  has  not  faced  our  dilemma  since 
Friday? 

In  addition  to  the  tragedy  of  the  Presi- 
dent's death  is  the  disturbing  realization 
that  our  society  embraces  even  one  Individ- 
ual who  would  choose  deliberate,  cold- 
blooded murder  of  a  complete  stranger,  sim- 
ply becavise  he  occupied  the  position  of 
President.  Many  disagreed  with  him;  many 
others  did  not  vote  for  him.  and  many  who 
voted  for  him  in  1960  would  not  have  done 
so  in   1964.     But  to  kill.  •   •   • 

As  has  so  often  been  stated,  the  President 
was  indeed  intelligent.  Brilliantly  so.  He 
was  born  with  no  shortage  of  the  opportuni- 
ties or  means  to  develop  his  capabilities  to 
the  utmost.  He  took  full  advantage  of  them 
all. 

Some  have  claimed  for  him  a  peculiar 
ability  for  deep  understanding  of  Americans 
and  their  problems;  yet  others,  while  he  lived, 
claimed  he  could  not  possibly  know  how  the 
"other  half"  lived  or  felt.  Only  eternity  will 
have  the  full  answer. 

Who  Is  wise  enough  to  know  if  fate  dealt 
unkindly  with  a  family  to  which  It  had  given 
immense  wealth,  determined  ambition,  and 
talented  offspring,  only  to  stalk  that  same 
family  with  tragedies  which  money  and  po- 
sition could  not  avert — even  seemed  to  at- 
tract? Or  does  personal  tragedy  become  a 
part  of  the  prlcetag  one  must  pay  for  great- 
ness, as  so  often  seems  the  case?  Again,  only 
eternity  can  answer. 

One  thing  we  cannot  deny:  with  no  need 
for  the  labor  which  produces  wealth,  the 
family's  sons  have  chosen  a  field  of  endeavor 
which,  presumably,  offers  the  heart  most 
complete  satisfaction:  service  to  the  public. 
Before  the  President's  death  many  of  their 
crlUcs  claimed  the  Kennedys  served  because 
they  sought  to  fill  a  need  for  recognition 
based  upon  something  other  than  the  fam- 
ily's wealth.  Nothing  short  of  eternity  knows 
for  swtt. 

Mrs.  Kennedy's  composure  during  the 
shock  of  this  national  tragedy  was  remark- 
able. One  might  say  that  all  her  life's  train- 
ing, stemming  as  it  did  frbm  wealth,  position, 
and  the  best  education,  was  to  develop  Just 
the  kind  of  person  who  would  always  do.  say 
and  be  the  right  thing.     One  could  say.  not 
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imklndly,  that  for  this  she  was  born,  and 
she  was  not  untrue  to  her  birth. 

Of  course  America's  heart  also  goes  out  to 
the  Kennedy  children.  Nothing  can  replace 
their  daddy.  As  one  Mount  Olive  woman  put 
It,  "I'd  rather  have  my  daddy  than  aU  the 
money  In  the  world."  And  so  woiUd  they, 
and  it  tugs  at  the  heart  to  realize  the  ex- 
periences ahead  of  them  when  this  truism 
will  come  home  to  them. 

Is  there  pity  for  the  tragic  figure  of  Lee 
Harvey  Oswald,  accused  of  perpetrating  a 
crime  which  will  never  be  erased  from  the 
human  conscience?  Will  anyone  ever  con- 
sider the  sadness  of  an  existence  so  hemmed 
in  with  the  incomprehensible  that  its  end 
would  be  packaged  in  assassination  of  the 
President  of  the  United  States? 

(Note. — This  was  written  before  Oswald's 
assassination  Sunday.) 

Ever-widening  ripples  of  the  rifle  bullet's 
Shockwaves  encompass  the  family  and  loved 
ones  of  the  Dallas  policeman  slain  shortly 
after  the  President.  And  the  people  of 
Dallas.  Yet,  no  one  can  truthfully  blame 
Dallas  for  this  historic  tragedy,  but  forever 
after  the  city  of  Dallas  wUl  be  remembered 
by  the  world  as  the  "Ford's  Theater"  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

Is  there  an  avenue  of  escape  provided  by 
the  Almighty  for  the  Kennedy  clan  from  the 
burden  of  hate  and  revenge?  We  truly  hope 
BO,  for  their  sake. 

Yes,  President  John  P.  Kennedy  had  a  flare 
for  greatness.  He  occupied  a  great  position 
as  Chief  Executive  of  a  great  country,  with 
a  great  birth,  a  great  heritage,  and  under  God 
a  great  future.  We  cannot  comprehend  It 
all.  nor  understand  it  much.  We  say  poorly 
what  probably  should  not  be  said  at  all,  but 
this  one  thing  we  do : 

We  sincerely  pray,  and  know  you  do,  too 
that  in  this  period  of  great  national  tragedy 
and  mourning  the  same  mantle  of  greatness 
worn  by  John  P.  Kennedy  will  transfer  with 
easy  grace  and  excellent  taUorlng  onto  the 
shoulders  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  now  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  of  America. 

In  this  Thanksgiving  week  let  us  remem- 
ber  to  be  grateful  for  a  country  which  does 
not  fall  with  the  fall  of  its  great  men,  but  one 
which,  from  its  boundless  resources  of  human 
spirit,  can  provide  Itself  with  other  leaders 
to  step  into  the  gftp  of  the  fallen.  Dear  Lord 
may  It  ever  be  so.     Amen. 

Mr.  McNAMArA.  Mr.  President,  as 
we  rise  on  this  melancholy  occasion  to 
eulogize  our  latt  Prfeldent.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, I  nnd  the  terflble  emotions  of  that 
dreadful  day  less  than  3  weeks  ago  are 
renewed.  i 

The  sense  of  Ihock  is  still  with  us,  and 
perhaps  it  nevet  will  be  dulled  much  by 
the  passage  of  time. 

How  often  since  has  some  comer  of 
our  mind  sought  to  trick  us  into  believ- 
ing that  it  did  not  happen,  that  it  was 
some  bad  dream  from  which  we  will 
awake. 

But.  of  course,  stark  reality  is  always 
with  us. 

We  have  lost  our  President.    We  have 
lost  him  under  circumstances  of  which 
however  ugly  they  may  be,  it  truly  can 
be  said  that  he  gave  his  life  to  his  coun- 
try. 

We,  the  people,  have  lost  a  President 
in  a  most  tragic  manner  that  is  an  out- 
rage against  civilization. 

Many  of  us  in  this  Senate  Chamber 
have  an  additional  loss.  We  have  lost 
a  friend. 

For  many  years  John  Kennedy  was 
our  colleague  in  the  Senate. 

Here  we  came  to  know  him  intimately 
as  a  warm  human  being,  yet  possessing 
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the  drive  and  Intelligence  that  ulti- 
mately carried  him  to  our  highest  office. 
We  watched  this  rise  to  the  Presi- 
dency. Some  of  us  did  what  we  could  to 
help  it  take  place.  Others,  carrying  out 
the  vital  traditions  of  our  political  sys- 
tem, sought  to  prevent  it. 

But  when  we  gathered  on  the  steps  of 
this  Capitol  on  January  20,  1961,  to  hear 
John  Kennedy  deliver  his  remarkable 
inaugural  address,  I  am  sure  that  all  of 
us,  all  the  American  people,  felt  the 
spark  and  the  promise  of  that  eloquent 
message. 

But  that  spark  and  that  promise  have 
been  cruelly  snuffed  out,  depriving  our 
country,  and.  Indeed,  the  world,  of  a 
leader  of  tremendous  ability  and  human 
understanding. 

I  do  not  pretend  to  know  how  the 
writers  of  the  future  will  treat  the  Ken- 
nedy administration  as  they  compress 
these  3  yesu^  into  the  unemotional  con- 
text of  history. 

But  I  do  sincerely  believe  that  our  Na- 
tion— and  the  world — are  the  stronger 
for  these  3  years.  The  cause  of  human 
freedom  and  dignity  has  been  protected 
and  advanced.  No  greater  legacy  can  be 
asked  of  any  leader. 

I  feel  privileged  to  have  been  a  par- 
ticipant In  the  Kennedy  administration, 
and  to  have  known  and  worked  with  John 
Kennedy  in  the  Senate. 

For  several  years  we  were  seatmates 
in  the  rear  row  of  this  Chamber,  and  we 
served  together  on  the  Committee  on 
Labor  and  Public  Welfare.  After  he  be- 
came President  we  cooperated  on  many 
matters  of  legislation  and  Government. 

These  associations  are  simply  mem- 
ories now,  but  they  are  good  memories 
and  ones  that  I  will  prize. 

In  paying  these  tributes  to  our  de- 
parted friend  and  President,  we  also  ex- 
tend our  heartfelt  sympathies  to  his 
courageous  widow,  his  two  children,  and 
other  members  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

Their  personal  loss  is  great.  But  if  it 
Is  possible  for  them  to  find  any  comfort 
In  this  tragic  situation.  It  Is  that  their 
grief  is  shared  by  millions  upon  millions 
of  citizens  of  our  world. 

BUT    TOU    SHALL    NOT    GO    OVER    THKRX 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  some 
32  centuries  ago  in  the  Sinai  Peninsula 
there  lived  and  died  a  great  and  beloved 
leader  of  his  people.  A  natural  leader, 
he  was  a  man  who  grew  up  in  wealth] 
amid  palace  splendor.  But  he  forsook 
Inherited  ease  for  a  thankless,  rugged 
life  as  champion  of  his  fellow  men.  He 
became  a  political  organizer,  a  lawgiver, 
a  man  with  a  vision  of  a  promised  land, 
one  who  walked  close  to  Crod  and  to  the 
common  people. 

At  the  close  of  his  life,  after  many 
trials  and  tribulations  suffered  for  the 
good  of  those  he  served,  he  stood  on  a 
mountain  and  looked  upon  the  better 
land  he  had  envisioned.  But  it  was  not 
his  destiny  to  lead  the  nation  further. 
To  Moses.  Scripture  says,  the  Lord  spoke 
on  Mount  Nebo,  saying : 

I  have  let  you  see  It  with  yoxir  own  eyes, 
but  you  shall  not  go  over  there. 

So  it  was  With  our  great  and  beloved 
leader. 
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The  story  continues : 

So  Mo«es  the  aerrant  of  the  Lord  died  there 
in  the  land  oX  Moab. 

But  it  also  sasrs  of  him: 

Hia  eye  was  not  dim,  nor  his  natural  fore* 
abated. 

And  It  tells  the  deep-felt  tribute  of  the 
people  whom  he  led : 

And  the  people  of  Israel  wept  for  Moses  in 
the  plains  of  Moab  30  days. 

Today  this  Nation  is  in  the  midst  of 
30  days  of  mourning,  even  as  were  the 
Israelites  of  old.  Like  them,  we  have 
wept  for  the  loss  of  our  leader.  To 
Americans  everywhere,  the  shocking 
news  was  so  deeply  felt,  the  tears  of  grief 
so  freely  flowing,  that  probably  nothing 
in  history  can  match  the  surge  of  na- 
tional, or  even  International,  sorrow.  It 
was  as  though  each  family  had  lost  a 
member  of  its  own.  someone  just  beyond 
the  intimacy  of  our  own  fireside.  We 
are  still  In  mourning,  and  It  will  not 
cease  at  the  end  of  30  days.  Thousands 
will  still  Journey  daily,  as  they  do  today, 
to  the  white  picketed  enclosure  on  the 
hill  in  Arlington,  where  the  eternal  flame 
continues  to  bum  as  It  keeps  his  memory 
alive. 

There  was  tragedy  in  Dallas.  The 
enormity  of  the  crime  enacted  there  be- 
comes still  greater  tragedy  in  the  realiza- 
tion that  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was 
one.  even  more  than  the  aged  Moses, 
whose  "eye  was  not  dim.  nor  his  natural 
force  abated."  His  was  the  vigor  of 
youthful  prime;  his  was  the  natural  force 
of  a  vital  personality;  his  was  the  bright 
eye  of  unflagging  interest  turning  to 
every  area  of  human  problems. 

We  who  were  his  colleagues  in  this 
legislative  body,  we  who  acknowledged 
his  leadership  as  President  in  a  very  spe- 
cial relationship,  knew  well  his  "natural 
force."  To  have  lost  the  qualities  of  his 
leadership  in  these  infinitely  complex 
times,  so  unimaginable  to  the  mourners 
for  the  leadership  of  Moses,  is  a  com- 
pounding of  our  loss.  For  who  knows, 
looking  upon  the  promise  of  these  3  years 
of  his  Presidency,  what  might  have  been 
the  incalculable  results  of  another  30 
years  of  life  as  a  President  and  public 
leader? 

There  is  another  verse  of  Scripture 
which  says: 

Their  young  men  shall  see  visions  and 
their  old  men  shall  dream  dreams. 

Not  yet  old  enough  to  dream  the  old 
man's  dreams  of  the  past,  John  Kennedy 
was  still  young  enough  to  have  fair 
visions  of  the  future.  Nor  were  they  the 
apparitions  of  a  deluded  visionary.  For 
he  had  looked  upon  the  future  with  the 
eyes  of  both  idealism  and  realism,  focus- 
ing them  together  in  a  rare  phenomenon 
of  prophetic  vision.  Standing  like  Moses 
on  the  lonely  eminence  whence  leader- 
ship had  taken  him.  he  looked  upon  that 
promised  land  of  a  future  better  America. 
Yet  he  was  denied  the  right  to  enter: 

I  have  let  you  see  It  with  your  eyes,  but 
you  shall  not  go  over  there. 

But  as  with  Moses,  the  dream,  the 
vision,  will  not  die.  The  promised  land 
became  to  the  Israelites  a  reality,  and 
they  forever  remembered  the  leader  they 


had  mourned  in  the  land  of  Moab  for 
30  days. 

The  Book  of  Deuteronomy  closes  with 
the  death  of  Moses.  It  is  followed  by 
the  Book  of  Joshua,  which  opens  with 
these  words: 

After  the  death  of  Moees,  the  servant  of 
the  Lord,  the  Lord  said  to  Joshua  the  son  of 
Nun.  Moses'  minister:  "Moses  my  servant  Is 
dead;  now  therefore  arise,  go  over  this  Jor- 
dan, you  and  all  this  people.  Into  the  land 
which  I  am  giving  to  them,  to  the  people  of 
Israel." 

Moses  had  long  since  chosen  Joshua 
to  be  his  successor,  and  the  continuation 
of  his  work  was  assured. 

Looking  out  upon  our  own  promised 
land.  President  Kennedy  saw  In  the  fu- 
ture a  nation  with  greater  justice  for  all 
Its  peoples,  white  and  black  alike.  He 
looked  upon  a  land  which  gave  hope  and 
promise  of  work  for  all  and  deprivation 
for  none.  He  saw  economic  security 
where  there  is  still  too  often  poverty  and 
uncertainty.  His  was  a  vision,  but  the 
vision  was  of  a  reality  attainable  in  the 
future. 

We  now  must  go  over  this  Jordan.  We 
must  leave  our  sorrowing  on  the  plains 
of  Moab  and  turn  to  Joshua,  Moses' 
minister  and  the  new  leader  of  all  the 
people,  for  guidance  In  his  stead.  The 
Israelites  turned  not  their  backs  on  the 
vision  their  Moses  had  set  before  them. 
They  wept,  as  we  weep,  but  they  also 
rallied  to  the  challenge  given  them. 
They  fulflUed  the  vision;  they  crossed 
"this  Jordan." 

Of  Moses  it  was  said: 

No  man  knows  the  place  of  his  burial  to 
this  day. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  know  as  does 
all  the  world  the  burial  place  of  John  F. 
Kennedy.  We  are  already  spontane- 
ously making  of  It  a  national  shrine  for 
the  homage  and  the  honor  demanded  by 
his  leadership  and  a  nation's  love,  min- 
gled in  these  days  of  mourning.  But  to 
the  Israelites.  Inspired  and  welded  into 
a  nation  by  their  leader's  vision,  the  im- 
portant thing  was  to  press  on  for  the 
goals  he  had  seen  with  his  eyes  but  been 
denied  in  the  flesh. 

We  mourn  a  great,  young,  vibrant 
leader : 

His  eye  was  not  dim.  nor  his  natural  force 
abated. 

The  Lord  let  him  stand  on  Mount 
Nebo  and  see  with  his  eyes,  but  In  His 
Inscrutable  way  said  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy, "You  shall  not  go  over  there." 

Through  Joshua,  his  minister,  the 
goals  of  Moses  lived  on  until  the  people 
were  moved  to  victorious  entry  into  the 
promised  land.  As  we  follow  President 
Johnson  across  "this  Jordan"  we  will  be 
treading  paths  untrod  before  but  clearly 
seen.  When  we  have  arrived,  we  will 
look  back  to  the  lonely  tragic  figure  on 
our  own  Mount  Nebo.  to  the  leader  who 
was  denied  his  own  entry  to  the  land 
he  sought.  Then  we  will  know  that  we 
are  as  fortunate  as  the  Israelites,  whose 
attainment  of  the  goal  owed  so  much 
to  the  Inspiration  of  their  dead  leader 
as  well  as  to  the  prowess  of  his  successor. 

Only  a  few  months  ago  President  Ken- 
nedy looked  out  from  very  near  the  spot 
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where  now  he  lies  beneath  the  eternal 
flame,  out  upon  the  memorial  to  Lincoln, 
the  monument  to  Washington,  and  the 
dome  of  this  building  where  he  himself 
once  sat. 

We  must  tak^  new  courage  for  the 
future,  we  must  gird  up  our  belts  and 
follow  after  the  vision,  as  his  successor 
leads  us  on.  President  Kennedy  saw  the 
promised  land;  he  could  not  enter.  We 
must  enter  for  him,  drive  out  the 
enemies  of  hatred  and  dlssldence,  and 
build  the  alabaster  cities  of  America  the 
beautiful.  In  his  memory,  we  will  do  so. 
Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  days  and  nights  of  national  mourn- 
ing and  personal  grief  since  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  our  minds  and  hearts  have 
turned  from  the  Initial  Incredulity  and 
shock,  to  sorrow,  and  finally  to  an  ap- 
praisal of  our  national  character  in 
response  to  this  tragic  event. 

Senators  today  have  approached  this 
time  of  memorial  by  commending  the 
achievements  of  the  late  President  who 
once  served  so  well  In  this  forum  and 
who  served  also  In  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. 

I  recall,  as  do  my  colleagues  and  those 
In  the  galleries,  the  period  of  national 
and  official  mourning  when  the  body  of 
President  John  P.  Kennedy  lay  in  state 
in  the  great  rotunda  of  the  Capitol,  ap- 
proximately  halfway   between  the   two 
legislative  Chambers  in  which  he  had 
labored.    If   there  was  one  significant 
fact  that  Impressed  me  during  the  period 
when  the  President  was  again  among  us 
in  the  Capitol  Building,  it  was  that  more 
than  one-third  of  the  persons  who  passed 
reverently  by  his  bier  were  boys  and  girls 
in   their  teens.    I   watched   them   per- 
sonally as  they  moved  .slowly  past,  and 
later  watched  them  also  by  television. 
Citizens  from  every  walk  of  life  were 
there,  expressing  their  sincere  admira- 
tion, their  genuine  love,  and  their  real 
affection  for  a  fallen  leader.    But  it  was 
the  large  numbers  of  young  mourners 
who  left  me  profoundly  moved.    Generals 
and    admirals,    accompanied    by    their 
small  children,  were  In  the  long  lines 
trudging  slowly  up  Capitol  Hill.    Citi- 
zens of  high  estate  and  low  stood  quietly, 
shoulder  to  shoulder,  awaiting  their  turn 
to  salute  the  slain  President.     And  with 
them  were  the  young  people. 

The  President  was  a  gallant  man. 
Gallantry  appeals  to  the  youth  of  the 
United  States  and  of  the  world.  Youth 
sensed  In  the  career  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
something  that  was  good  and  noble. 

I  remember  the  nine  young  men  who 
drove  400  miles  from  Huntington.  W.  Va., 
to  Washington,  DC,  that  they  might  ex- 
press their  reverent  respect — and  it  was 
that — for  the  President  of  the  United 
States  whom  they.  In  a  degree,  felt  they 
knew  and  understood. 

These  nine  youthful  Americans  were 
students  at  Marshall  University,  located 
at  Huntiiigton,  on  the  western  border  of 
our  State.  Yet,  they  felt  compelled  to 
make  the  long  trip  to  Washington. 

I  asked  those  young  men,  "Why  do  you 
come?" 

They  replied,  "We  came  because  we 
just  had  to  come." 


There  were  tears  in  their  eyes  as  they 
spoke. 

I  remember  five  other  young  men  who 
came  from  Fairmont  State  College,  at 
Fairmont,  W.  Va.  They  began  an  auto- 
mobile pilgrimage  to  Washington  at  ap- 
proximately 2:30  in  the  afternoon  and 
arrived  at  approximately  7:45  in  the 
evening.  They  parked  their  car  down- 
town and  joined  the  Une  of  grieving 
thousands.  Eight  and  one-half  hours 
later  those  five  young  men  from  the  hills 
of  West  Virginia  walked  by  the  bier  of 
the  late  President,  expressing  in  reverent 
silence  theli-  appreciation  for  his  life  and 
their  sorrow  at  his  death. 

I  asked  them  why  they  came. 

They  replied,  in  essence,  "He  was  our 
President,  and  we,  as  young  people,  felt 
that  he  was  concerned  with  our  future." 

In  reviewing  the  tragic  events  of  last 
month,  we  have,  In  almost  stupefaction 
asked  ourselves,  "What  manner  of  people 
are  we  that  such  violence  is  bred  in  our 
midst?"  This  question,  and  the  self- 
appraisals  which  it  engenders  may  help 
to  make  us  better  men  and  women.  But 
In  justice  to  the  American  character,  for 
which  John  F.  Kennedy  held  such  high 
hopes,  let  us  also  acknowledge  that  the 
same  Nation  which  fostered  his  assassin, 
and  the  assassin's  assassin,  gave  birth  to 
John  Kennedy  and  responded  to  his  call 
for  finer  ways  and  higher  deeds  for  hu- 
mans everywhere. 

Those  who  will  write  the  judgment  of 
this  era  will  not  appraise  us  on  the  basis 
of  that  Insane  moment  in  Dallas — but  on 
the  extent  to  which  we  as  a  nation  live 
up  to  the  Ideals  for  which  John  Kennedy 
labored. 

We  today  do  not  judge  Athens  on  the 
basis  of  the  bigotry  and  Intolerance 
which  sent  Socrates  to  his  death. 
Rather,  we  marvel  at  a  people  and  cul- 
ture which  could  produce  a  Socrates  and 
his  followers  who  nurtured  his  vision  of 
the  good  life. 

So,  too,  will  we  be  judged  by  our  com- 
mitment to  the  vision  which  our  late  and 
great  President  held  forth  for  America 
and  the  world.  His  sacrifice  will  not, 
unfortimately,  dispel  all  misunderstand- 
ing and  rancor  from  our  midst.  For 
another  Man,  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  died  al- 
most 2,000  years  ago  in  order  to  assume 
the  burden  of  man's  evil,  but  evil  is  still 
with  us. 

For  those  of  us  who  had  the  honor 
of  knowing  and  working  with  John  Ken- 
nedy, our  lives  have  already  been  in- 
creased by  this  cherished  experience. 
And  the  lives  of  all  Americans  will  be 
enhanced  If  they  truly  understand  the 
examples  of  the  martyred  President,  and 
of  the  gallant  lady  who  helped  support 
him  In  his  life  and  helped  sustain  a 
Nation  In  his  death. 

This  example  was  best  phrased  by 
President  Kennedy  himself,  shortly  be- 
fore his  tragic  earthly  ending,  when  he 
defined  his  concept  of  happiness  as  be- 
ing a  life  In  which  one  utilised  all  his 
capacities  In  the  achievement  of  per- 
sonal excellence  and  public  service. 
President  Kennedy  thus  becomes  Identi- 
fied with  another  American  President, 
the  author  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, who  declared  the   "pursuit  of 
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happiness"  to  be  among  the  unalienable 
rights  of  all. 

Therefore,  perhaps  the  most  meaning- 
ful tribute  to  President  Kennedy,  and 
one  which  would  create  a  living  memorial 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Americans,  would 
be  for  all  citizens  to  turn  aside  from 
the  more  shallow  pursuits  of  pleasure, 
and  to  seek  these  standards  of  spiritual, 
moral,  and  Intellectual  strength  which 
he  articulated  so  clearly  and  eloquently. 

And.  we  are  moved  today  by  an  ele- 
ment of  personal  as  well  as  official  loss 
which  millions  of  families  sense  in  the 
passing  of  President  Kennedy.  My  wife. 
Mary,  and  our  two  sons  join  me  in  ex- 
pressing our  remembrance  to  the  rela- 
tives of  the  late  President. 

Our  hearts  go  out  to  the  mother  and 
father  of  John  F.  Kennedy;  to  his  fine 
sisters;  to  his  brothers.  Attorney  General 
Robert  F.  Kennedy,  and  Senator  Edward 
M.  Kennedy,  of  Massachusetts.  And 
finally,  we  remember  his  courageous 
wife,  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  and  her  two 
lovely  children,  who  have  suffered  a  loss 
far  beyond  anything  we  ourselves  can 
know.  We  shall  be  often  in  prayer  for 
them. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  there 
arose  amongst  us  a  man  with  grace  and 
wit,  with  a  style  and  a  charm  given  to 
but  few  mortals.  The  admiration  he 
attracted  and  the  loyalty  he  won  were 
worldwide. 

Only  2  hours  ago,  at  a  luncheon  at 
which  I  was  the  host,  for  visiting  digni- 
taries from  Guinea,  word  was  given  to 
me  and  to  other  Members  of  this  body 
of  the  sorrow  and  the  grief  felt  by  the 
people  of  that  faraway  land.  Indeed, 
Mr.  President,  from  aroimd  the  world 
we  know  of  the  heavy  hearts  of  people 
who  believed  in  President  Kennedy,  who 
trusted  him,  and  who  held  him  to  be 
their  champion  for  what  is  right,  true, 
good,  and  brave. 

Other  generations  of  Americans  have 
suffered  the  exp«ience  of  the  assassi- 
nation of  their  leader.  It  is  our  burden 
to  have  seen  a  champion  and  a  leader 
amongst  all  men  stricken  down  in  the 
splendor  of  his  manhood,  and  now  im- 
mortalized in  the  minds  and  in  the 
hearts  of  all  mankind. 

Mr.  President,  one  must  wonder  why — 
with  all  the  agitation  and  the  disturb- 
ances of  our  times,  the  stress  and  the 
distress,  and  the  known  dangers  to  lead- 
ers in  such  times — young  men  aspire  to 
the  high  Office  of  President  of  the  United 
States.  I  believe  it  is  t>ecause  of  patri- 
otism, pride,  and  the  basic  desire  of  man 
to  win  the  approval  of  fellow  men.  that 
one  is  driven  on.  Beyond  that,  there  are 
those  who  are  Intensely  motivated  to 
achieve  and  to  do  good  In  their  time, 
to  accomplish,  and  to  give.  Except  for 
these  motivations — such  patriotism, 
pride,  and  desire — there  would  not  have 
been  a  George  Washington,  a  Lincoln,  a 
Roosevelt,  a  Kennedy,  or  a  President 
Johnson.  Men  thus  highly  and  intensely 
motivated  would,  I  believe,  prefer  to  live 
fruitfully  and  dangerously,  rather  than 
obscurely  in  longevity. 

The  death  of  President  Kennedy  was 
a  keen  personal  sorrow   for  me.     We 
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served  together  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives. We  were  seatmates  on  the 
Senate    Foreign    Relations    Committee. 

We  served  together  on  a  special  Sen- 
ate committee  where  we  Joined  in  writ- 
ing minority  views.  In  many  other  ways 
we  had  official  and  personal  associations 
which  I  treasure. 

There  were  other  moments  which  I 
shall  always  treasure.  On  one  unfor- 
gettable evening,  when  he  was  then  Rep- 
resentative Kennedy,  and  when  the 
present  senior  Senator,  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Coopek],  was  then 
n.S.  delegate  to  the  United  Nations, 
along  with  one  other  couple,  the  Ambas- 
sador and  Mrs.  Cooper,  my  wife  and  I 
were  present  at  a  little  party  at  which 
the  young  Representative  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy met  a  beautiful  young  lady.  Jacque- 
line Bouvler,  who  later  became  his  bride. 

Upon  that  occasion.  Representative 
Kennedy.  Ambassador  Cooper,  and  I  had 
each  recently  announced  our  candidacies 
for  the  U.S.  Senate.  We  compared  the 
manner  of  our  announcements,  engaged 
In  searching  discussion  of  political  tech- 
niques and  tactics  and,  of  course,  we 
jested  with  each  other  as  to  our  own 
foibles. 

It  so  happened  that  all  three  of  us 
were  elected,  and  there  was  a  reunion 
of  the  group  on  another  unforgettable 
evening  to  celebrate  our  victories. 

Ere  long,  the  beautiful  girl  became 
Mrs,  Kennedy.  Then  Caroline,  the 
Presidency,  and  John-John.  A  live,  vi- 
brant, glamorous,  beloved  family. 

Jacqueline  Keimedy  became  an  Ameri- 
can heroine  during  the  tragic  hours  fol- 
lowing the  horrible  assassination.  She 
bore  up  magnificently.  She  deported 
herself  with  the  courage  worthy  of  her 
gallant  but  fallen  husband. 

The  works  and  words  of  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy have  been  burned  into  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  men  and  will  last  so  long 
as  America  lasts. 

He  is  a  hero,  now  immortalized.  We 
cherish  his  eloquence,  his  lofty  Ideals, 
the  sentiments  he  expressed — and  ex- 
pressed in  a  manner  to  inspire  all  man- 
kind— these  are  now  a  precious  part  of 
the  heritage  of  our  land. 

To  his  widow,  and  to  the  little  chil- 
dren, who  may  someday  read  the  pro- 
ceedings of  today,  I  pour  out  all  the  sym- 
pathy of  which  my  being  is  capable. 

To  his  father  and  mother,  his 
brothers  and  sisters — all  of  them  I  call 
my  friends — I  extend  the  deepest  of 
sjTnpathy.  Theirs  has  been  a  great  loss, 
but  theirs  has  been  a  great  privilege  to 
have  had  the  companionship,  the  love, 
and  the  inspiration  of  a  truly  good  and 
great  man. 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  today 
Senators  will  nil  page  after  page  of  the 
Congressional  Record  with  words,  even 
though  we  are  all  acutely  aware  that 
words  are  hopelessly  inadequate. 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  millions  of  the 
world's  people  have  worn  a  look  of 
stuimed  despair.  Certainly,  nothing  I 
could  say  would  be  a  more  eloquent 
tribute  to  John  P.  Kennedy  than  the 
grief  on  those  faces.  It  is  folly  for  me 
to  try.  And  I  know  that  many  feel  as 
helplessly  inadequate  for  this  chore  as  I 
do. 

Why  do  we  try? 


Surely,  the  name  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy— like  the  dead  at  Gettysburg — has 
already  been  consecrated  far  beyond 
our  poor  power  to  add  or  detract. 

Yet,  we  feel  impelled  to  rise,  one  by 
one,  and  offer  a  few  words  in  praise  of 
his  vision,  courage,  and  human  under- 
standing. Why  do  we  do  this?  One 
reason.  I  think,  is  that  a  eulogy  day  gives 
us  a  chance  to  pour  our  grief  into  a 
common  pool  where  it  can  be  shared 
more  readily  and  therefore  borne  more 
easily. 

And  what  else?  Yes,  it  gives  us  a 
fonun  to  praise  those  attributes  we  most 
admire:  vision,  courage,  himian  under- 
standing. This  may  be  useful.  Praise 
provides  the  warmth  that  may  nxu-ture 
vision,  courage,  and  human  understand- 
ing among  others  in  our  Nation,  perhaps 
even  among  ourselves. 

Without  a  doubt,  these  attributes  de- 
serve and  need  all  the  encouragement 
they  can  get. 

But  vision,  courage,  and  human  imder- 
standing  are  easy  to  praise.  They  are 
abstractions.  There  is  no  lobby  against 
them.  No  pickets  will  appear  in  oppo- 
sition. 

So  perhaps  for  a  moment  we  should 
turn  our  attention  not  to  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy's attributes  but  rather  to  the 
products  of  those  attributes.  Civil 
rights.  Tax  reduction  and  reform.  Aid 
to  education — yes,  the  search  for  peace, 
the  concern  for  our  older  citizens,  and 
for  an  expanding  economy. 

President  Johnson  has  put  it  simply 
and  straightforwardly.  He  said  that 
the  enactment  of  President  Kennedy's 
major  programs  would  be  the  finest 
tribute  we  could  offer  to  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. Unlike  most  of  the  stunned  faces 
across  the  world,  we  c£m  deliver  on  that 
one.  Sometimes  we  feel  almost  sac- 
rilegious in  wishing  that  someone  who 
has  departed  this  life  could  tell  \is  what 
he  would  most  like  to  have  us  do  in 
acknowledgment  of  his  passing.  I  be- 
lieve, without  being  insensitive  or  cal- 
lous, that  we  can  ask  ourselves.  "What 
would  he  like  to  see  us  doing  at  this 
moment?"  I  have  a  suspicion  at  this 
moment  he  would  prefer  to  have  the 
Senate  debating  the  civil  rights  bill. 

After  all.  can  we  honestly  admire 
President  Kennedy's  vision  without  also 
admiring  his  plan  for  the  Nation's  chil- 
dren? Can  we  admire  his  courage 
without  admiring  his  departure  from  the 
"conventional  wisdom"  of  economics? 
Can  we  admire  his  human  understand- 
ing without  admiring  his  civil  rights 
bill? 

I  do  not  say  that  we  can  admire  only 
those  men  with  whom  we  are  in  full 
agreement.  But  President  Kennedy  was 
not  a  man  who  ever  demanded  absolute 
conformity. 

On  the  contrary.  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
a  strong  man — so  strong  that  he  under- 
stood fully  that  there  are  very  few  ques- 
tions that  can  be  given  absolute  an- 
swers. 

His  courage  and  vision  were  matched 
by  though tfulness  and  deep  insights. 
There  was  one  thread  of  continuity  in  all 
his  programs  and  I  think  it  can  be  brief- 
ly stated  like  this:  He  sought  to  allow 
each  man  to  fulfill  completely  the  po- 
tential granted  by  his  Creator. 


This  really  was  his  essential  goal,  and 
the  strength  he  showed  In  pursuing  it 
was  the  strength  of  flexibility.  This  is 
what  I  believe  history  will  record  about 
him.  This  is  what  I  like  to  believe  his- 
tory will  record  about  him. 

And  how  Incredible  will  historians  find 
the  fact  that  this  man's  record  in  Con- 
gress and  this  man's  goals  in  the  White 
House  were  thought  by  some  to  be  "soft 
on  the  Constitution." 

Many  have  said  that  John  Kennedy 
had  an  imderstanding  of  history.  In- 
deed he  did.  He  sensed,  I  believe,  those 
forces  which  affect  the  destiny  of  na- 
tions, not  merely  of  men. 

There  is  one  lesson  of  history  he  would 
hope  we  would  understand  and,  under- 
standing, react  to. 

There  have  been  other  great  nations 
on  the  center  of  the  world  stage  in  the 
centuries  which  precede  this,  and  his- 
torians indicate  that  not  all  of  them  had 
to  fail.  Not  all  of  them  needed  to  be- 
come footnotes  in  history,  except  that 
they  dilly-dallied  over  making  necessary 
reform  until  it  was  too  late. 

This  is  the  kind  of  responsibility  which 
happens  to  be  ours  In  the  Congress.  It 
is  for  that  reason,  I  suggest,  that  our  best 
tribute  would  be  to  move  on  in  the  pur- 
suit of  those  goals  which  he  so  dramatic- 
ally portrayed  for  us. 

Like  It  or  not,  be  it  fair  or  unfair, 
this  Congress  has  acquired  a  reputation 
for  inaction.  Whether  it  Is  fair  I  do  not 
propose  to  debate. 

But  the  unhappy  fact  remains  that  we 
have  the  Image  of  a  do-nothing  Con- 
gress. This  Is  not  so  much  because  we 
have  done  nothing.  It  is  more  because 
we  have  done  nothing  with  those  pieces 
of  legislation  on  which  the  Nation's  at- 
tention has  been  riveted — the  pieces  of 
legislation  that  events  and  the  late 
President  dramatized  before  the  coun- 
try. 

This  is  the  situation  and  we  cannot 
escape  it.  So.  essentially,  my  eulogy  of 
President  Kennedy  consists  largely  of  a 
pledge  of  support  to  President  Johnson. 

I  join  the  new  President  in  an  ap- 
peal for  legislation  that  will  be  a  true 
memorial  to  President  Kennedy — legisla- 
tion of  that  whole  litany  of  recommen- 
dations he  gave  us;  legislation  in  civil 
rights,  in  aid  to  secondary  and  elemen- 
tary schools.  In  youth  opportunities,  in 
tax  reform — legislation  that  will  be  as 
bright  and  lasting  as  the  flame  that  so 
many  earlier  mentioned,  which  burns 
now  on  that  hillside  in  Arlington. 

If  I  can  be  confident  of  anything.  It 
is  that  for  at  least  this  once  I  can  con- 
fidently speak  the  universal  voice  of  the 
people  of  Michigan.  Without  exception, 
they  would  have  me  express  to  the  Ken- 
nedy family  their  understanding  and 
sympathy.  For  my  own  family,  I  as- 
sure each  of  them  of  a  continual  re- 
membrance in  our  prayers. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
predominant  impression  which  I  and 
many  others  formed  of  President  Ken- 
nedy during  the  15  years  in  Washing- 
ton with  him  was  his  extraordinary  com- 
posure under  strain.  During  the  stren- 
uous and  critical  days  of  the  1960  cam- 
paign, when  I  was  frequently  with  him, 
I  never  noticed  the  slightest  sign  of  Irri- 
tability.   Sinularly.  in  the  hot  legislative 
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struggles  which  we  have  had  In  Congress 
when  the  President  was  sorely  tried,  he 
seemed  to  be  completely  free  from  ex- 
citement or  resentment,  nor  did  he  ever 
blame  those  who  differed  with  him  or 
who  bitterly  opposed  him. 

Some  people  thought  this  was  a  proof 
that  he  did  not  have  deep  emotions  and 
that  he  was  not  deeply  concerned  either 
with  people  or  with  issues.  To  my  mind 
this  was  not  so.  It  did  not  Indicate  an 
absence  of  emotions,  but  rather  a  mastery 
over  them.  The  Scottish  playwright, 
J.  M.  Barrie,  once  defined  courage  as 
"grace  under  pressure."  If  this  is  so — 
and  this  is  certainly  one  attribute  of 
courage — then  John  Kennedy  possessed 
courage  to  a  supreme  degree. 

This  quality  paid  off  to  the  greatest 
extent  in  the  Cuban  crisis  of  last  year. 
Under  that  tremendous  strain  the  Presi- 
dent might  well  have  been  pardoned  had 
he  lost  his  head.  He  was  determined  to 
prevent  any  danger  to  the  United  States 
and  to  take  the  responsibility  for  an 
attack  on  the  Cuban  missile  bases,  had 
that  been  necessary,  but  he  was  also 
anxious  to  prevent  a  nuclear  war,  if 
this  was  possible.  He  therefore  gave 
Khrushchev  an  opportunity  to  back  down 
without  too  great  a  loss  of  face.  By  fol- 
lowing this  course  he  skirted  the  preci- 
pice of  total  war  by  a  hair's  breadth.  He 
was  able  both  to  obtain  the  removal  of 
the  missiles  and  a  reduction  In  Russian 
forces — and  at  the  same  time  keep  tlie 
peace.  A  lesser  man  could  never  have 
done  this. 

The  second  impression  I  had  of  the 
President  was  his  extraordinary  Intelli- 
gence and  mental  ability.  This  was 
demonstrated  in  the  way  in  which  he 
handled  the  debate  on  the  puzzling  is- 
sue of  secondary  boycotts  in  1959.  This 
is  the  most  difficult  issue  in  the  whole 
field  of  labor  relations  and  the  President 
came  to  the  correct  conclusions  down  to 
100th  of  an  inch.  It  was  like  seeing  a 
skilled  surgeon  operate. 

Without  any  reflection  upon  other 
Presidents,  I  believe  that  he  ranks  along 
MTith  Wilson,  Lincoln,  and  Jefferson  as 
among  the  four  great  intellectuals  in  tne 
history  of  our  Presidency.  He  was  widely 
read  and  a  deep  student  of  history.  He 
was  broadly  versed  in  the  poetry  and  lit- 
erature of  the  Western  World.  He  was 
also  interested  in  the  arts  of  painting, 
sculpture,  architecture,  and  music.  He 
was  not  ashamed  to  be  interested  in  these 
things.  He  was.  instead,  proud  to  have 
these  broad  interests  and  to  be  a  practi- 
tioner of  some  of  them.  He  was  the 
one  public  figure  of  our  time  to  win  a 
Pulitzer  Prize  in  history.  He  honored 
those  who  had  surpassing  achievements 
in  their  fields  and  sought  to  make  the 
American  public  respect  them  more. 
He  raised,  indeed,  the  whole  level  of 
our  Intellectual  and  cultural  life. 

His  political  programs  were  designed 
for  the  good  of  America  and  the  world. 
It  is  well  to  create  tangible  monuments 
which  will  bear  hie  name  into  the  far 
future.  But  I  think  we  can  best  create 
a  memorial  for  him  by  our  devotion  to 
the  great  tasks  of  civil  rights,  the  aboli- 
tion of  unemployment,  and  a  more 
abundant  life  for  the  great  mass  of 
American  citizens, 
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Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Keimedy  had  the  sixth  shortest 
term  of  any  of  the  34  Presidents  who 
preceded  him.  He  was  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  hold  that  high  office.  Yet, 
history  may  well  show  that  he  did  more 
than  any  other  of  our  Presidents  to  raise 
the  sights  and  elevate  the  spirit  of  our 
National  Government  and  the  aspirations 
of  our  people,  not  just  in  our  own  United 
States  but  throughout  our  world  as  well. 
He  set  a  marveloiis  and  harmonious 
course  of  domestic  growth  and  fairness 
and  of  external  peace.  And,  now,  as  we 
think  and  talk  of  him  with  grief  In  our 
hearts,  we  find  ourselves  overwhelmed 
with  sadness  because  his  Inspiring  mind 
and  presence,  his  vigor  and  sparkling  life, 
have  been  taken  from  us  so  abruptly. 

Our  own  State  of  Rhode  Island  partic- 
ularly grieves  because  Rhode  Islanders 
knew  President  Kennedy  and  his  First 
Lady  as  friends  and  neighbors  of  long 
standing.  He  had  vacationed  in  Newport 
before  the  war.  He  had  received  his  PT 
boat  training  at  Melville  on  our  Narra- 
gansett  Bay.  He  had  visited  our  State 
In  the  years  following  the  war —  to  speak 
at  our  Democratic  dinner  In  1954  and  to 
court  his  future  bride,  whose  family  af- 
filiations with  Newport  are  deeply  rooted. 
I  remember  attending  his  marriage  in 
Newport  in  the  company  of  my  predeces- 
sor. Theodore  Francis  Green.  And,  ever 
since  that  time.  President  Kennedy's  af- 
fection for  Newport  and  Rhode  Island 
grew,  as  did  Rhode  Islanders'  esteem,  ad- 
miration, and  regard  for  him.  He  found 
in  Newport  privacy  and  relaxation,  the 
two  rarest  luxuries  that  ever  can  be  en- 
joyed by  a  President  of  the  United  States. 
And  only  a  few  weeks  ago.  he  asked  that 
arrangements  be  made  to  rent  a  house  in 
Newport  so  that  he  could  have  a  summer 
White  House  there  this  coming  year. 

John  Kennedy's  secure  place  In  his- 
tory has  been  won  because  he  raised  the 
sights  of  all  Americans.  The  goals  he 
set  for  his  administration  in  his  Inaugu- 
ral address  just  over  1,000  days  before 
his  death  and  only  a  few  yards  from  this 
very  Chamber  were  the  most  soaring 
goals  that  had  ever  been  set  by  an  Ameri- 
can President.  These  were  soaring  goals 
of  growth  for  our  country,  not  only  in 
physical  terms,  but  in  education  and  cul- 
ture. These  were  goals,  not  just  for  our 
country,  not  just  our  hemisphere,  but 
the  world.  Yes.  even  for  space  beyond. 
It  took  a  while  for  our  people  to  fully 
grasp  the  soaring  nature  of  these  goals. 
Because  he  changed  the  tempo  and 
raised  the  level  of  our  aspirations,  our 
people  through  our  Congress  hesitated  at 
first  about  rising  to  the  heights  his  vision 
made  clear. 

Most  Important,  President  Kennedy 
recognized  the  fact  that  whether  we  like 
it  or  not.  all  himian  beings  share  the 
same  planet  and  the  same  atmosphere. 
As  he  said  at  the  United  Nations,  there 
must  eventually  come  some  sort  of  inter- 
national control  of  the  nuclear  weapons 
of  death  and  destruction.  And  he  elo- 
quently laid  out  a  path  beyond  this 
achievement  to  the  even  higher  goal  of 
the  eventual  and  complete  disarmament 
of  the  nations  of  our  world. 

For  these  reasons,  and  in  this  manner, 
he  kept  first  things  first  in  his  mind. 


He  always  recognized  that  Important  as 
they  are,  economic  growth  and  integra- 
tion would  be  in  vain  if  the  hmnan  race 
were  to  suffer  Immolation.  As  a  student 
of  history,  he  took  the  long  view  when- 
ever he  could.  What  was  the  use  of 
thinking  only  in  terms  of  next  year  or 
the  year  after  when  we  should  be  plan- 
ning for  the  world  of  2000? 

To  my  mind,  the  greatest  service  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  rendered  was  that  he 
raised  our  sights. 

The  tragedy  of  his  assassination  is 
that  while  his  course  was  set.  his  path, 
his  trajectory,  was  cut  off  long  before  all 
his  goals  could  be  achieved. 

The  best  memorial  we  can  offer  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  is  to  keep  our  sights  high, 
our  heads  high,  to  follow  the  course  he 
set,  but  speed  our  t^npo  and  to  keep 
our  eyes  fixed  on  the  vision  he  gave  us. 
President  Johnson  has  eloquently  and 
magnificently  reaffirmed  these  principles. 
As  President  Johnson  stated.  "Let  us  con- 
tinue"— continue  to  bring  fairness,  edu- 
cation, and  a  decent  way  of  life,  not  just 
to  all  Americans,  but  to  all  men  every- 
where; continue  toward  a  world  of  com- 
plete and  total  disarmament,  a  world 
from  which  the  scourge  of  nuclear  weap- 
ons is  removed.  Then,  the  year  2000  will 
not  be  our  second  Dark  Age,  but  rather 
a  golden  age.  a  true  millenniimi. 

Finally,  and  speaking  jiersonally  and 
as  an  old  friend  of  President  and  Mrs. 
Kennedy,  I  extend  all  my  homage  to  Mni 
as  a  grand  gentleman  and  to  her  as  a 
valiant  and  gallant  lady.  May  the  tone 
and  sparkle  they  set  so  bravely  continue 
to  excite  our  national  life  for  many  years. 
And  may  she.  their  two  lovely  children, 
his  parents,  and  his  brothers  and  sisters 
all  accept  the  utter  sympathy  of  my 
wife  and  me  and  of  our  children. 

Mr.  CASE.  Mr.  President,  In  the 
amount  of  time  fairly  allocable  to  each 
of  us,  it  would  be  impossible  adequately 
to  express  even  our  present  Impressions 
of  the  late  President.  And  in  any  event. 
It  Is  unquestionably  too  early  for  a  defini- 
tive appraisal.  As  has  been  said  before, 
history  will  make  that  appraisal. 

One  thing  we  can  be  sure  of  is  that 
those  who  loved  the  President — and  all 
of  us  who  knew  him  did — ^need  have  no 
fear  that  the  final  judgment  of  history 
will  not  be  high  indeed. 

It  Is  appropriate  at  this  time.  I  think, 
to  express  merely  a  brief  personal  word. 
Like  every  other  American  family,  our 
family,  my  wife,  my  children,  and  I. 
were  deeply  moved,  were  incredulous 
at  first  when  we  heard  the  news,  and 
were  shaken,  as  we  have  not  often  been 
shaken,  by  the  news  of  the  disaster.  It 
was  not  merely  because — though  it  was 
partly  because — ^it  was  the  death  of  a 
President  of  the  United  States.  It  was 
not  just  because  of  horror  at  the  way  In 
which  the  death  occiu-red,  or  of  the  sad- 
ness that  always  exists  when  youth  is 
cut  off  In  Its  prime.  Beyond  all  those 
considerations — and  this,  I  know,  was 
the  experience  of  millions  and  millions 
of  Americans — there  was  a  very  direct 
sense  of  personal  involvement  in  the  life, 
and  then  In  the  loss,  of  this  wiftr) 

He  had  the  capacity,  though  he  was 
not  an  extrovert  as  many  politicians  are. 
of  giving  you  the  realization  that  he 
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understood  you;  that  he  saw  through 
what  might  be  barriers  to  understand- 
ing; that  he  understood  what  you  had 
In  your  mind.  Very  quickly  there  arose 
a  feeling  of  mutual  understanding  of 
the  sort  that  usually  exists  only  between 
those  who  are  most  Intimate  and  con- 
stantly In  contact  with  one  another. 
This  was  partly  a  matter  of  his  keen  in- 
tellect, and  partly  a  matter  of  his  sen- 
sitive reaction  to  the  feelings  of  other 
hiunan  beings. 

Comparable  to  the  almost  instinctive 
understanding  that  John  F.  Kennedy  had 
of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact 
was  his  appreciation  of  the  problems  we 
face  in  this  country  and  that  the  world 
faces. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  assert — and 
surely  he  would  not  have  been  one  to 
assert — that  he  had  advanced  us  far 
along  the  road  toward  a  final  solution 
of  these  problems.  Yet  his  understand- 
ing of  them,  with  this  fine  mind  of  his. 
and  his  sensibilities,  was,  in  itself,  an 
essential  step  toward  their  resolution. 

He  had  the  imderstanding  and  the 
courage  to  state  publicly  the  moral 
wrong  of  segregation.  He  did  not  limit 
his  affirmation  in  this  area  merely  to  his 
duty  to  uphold  the  laws  and  the  Con- 
stitution of  this  country.  He  recognized 
and  stated  that  he  was  making  this  effort 
to  cleanse  American  life  of  a  shame  and 
a  stain  and  an  evil  thing.  This  required 
real  courage,  because  he  knew  that,  in 
the  short  term,  he  would  not  gain  iwliti- 
cally  by  that  course;  that  in  the  short 
term  he  would  lose.  I  believe  he  could 
not  help  make  the  affirmation  because 
he  saw  its  truth  with  his  mind  and  felt 
it  with  his  heart. 

He  had  an  appreciation  of  the  great 
problems  of  the  times  in  the  field  of  the 
economy  and  In  the  field  of  employment, 
problems  that  no  man  yet  knows  all  the 
answers  to,  arising  from  automation  and 
our  new  technology. 

While  I  am  sure  he  would  be  the  first 
to  say  he  had  no  final  answers,  his 
awareness  of  these  problems  put  him  on 
the  path  of  vigoroiis  and  unrelenting 
search  for  ways  along  which  answers 
may  lie. 

In  the  field  of  foreign  policy,  perhaps, 
his  awareness  was  most  keen.  He  un- 
derstood, surely  as  well  as  any  man,  and 
better  than  most,  the  frustrations,  the 
dilemmas,  and  the  paradoxes  which  we 
face,  and  the  great  dangers  and  difficul- 
ties faced  by  a  world  in  which  man  can 
destroy  hiinself . 

While,  again,  he  would  be  the  last  to 
claim  he  had  any  final  answers,  the  very 
fact  that  we  knew  that  he  understood 
the  problems,  and  saw  them  clearly  and 
did  not  flinch  from  them,  but  had  the 
courage  to  carry  on  and  face  them  with 
gallantry  and  a  high  heart,  gave  this 
Nation,  and  all  of  us,  courage  to  carry 
on. 

Mr.  President,  Mrs.  Case  and  I  and  our 
children  and  all  of  our  family  join  with 
all  those  who  have  spoken,  and  for  whom 
statements  have  been  made,  in  extending 
to  Mrs.  Kennedy  and  the  children  and 
all  the  family,  Including  our  colleague  in 
the  Senate  from  Massachusetts,  our  most 
affectionate  sympathy. 


In  this,  Mr.  President,  I  am  Joined  by 
our  former  colleague.  H.  Alexander 
Smith,  of  New  Jersey,  who  this  morning 
phoned  me  to  ask  me,  on  his  behalf  and 
on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Smith,  to  express  the 
high  regard  and  respect  which  they  had 
for  John  P.  Kennedy,  and  the  warm  per- 
sonal relations  which  they  enjoyed,  and 
their  deep  sympathy  also. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  words  have  been  pub- 
lished and  hundreds  of  thousands  more 
have  ben  spoken  into  the  microphones  of 
the  world  since  John  P.  Kennedy  was 
struck  down  In  Dallas,  but  none  of  them 
were  really  adequate.  Words  never  are 
in  the  face  of  senseless  tragedy. 

Words  cannot  describe  how  the  Amer- 
ican people  felt  when  they  lost  their 
President.  Not  until  the  vacuimi  of  dis- 
belief was  filled  with  the  horror  of  com- 
prehension did  any  of  us  realize  how 
much  we  identified  ourselves,  even  apart 
from  personal  friendship,  with  the  Presi- 
dent— this  intellectual,  vigorous  young 
man — and  he  would  have  been  that  if 
he  were  80 — expressing  the  very  essence 
of  the  youthfulness  of  our  Nation.  It 
seems  of  little  consequence  now,  that 
there  were  political  differences  or  objec- 
tions to  this  or  that  legislative  proposal, 
though  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  there 
was  a  very  large  measure  of  agreement. 
What  matters  is  that  feeling  of  loss — 
that  personal  sense  of  emptiness — that 
all  Americans  feel  because  their  Presi- 
dent was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  As 
a  Nation,  we  have  lost  a  President  who 
understood  the  institution  of  the  Presi- 
dency, gloried  in  its  overwhelming  re- 
sponsibilities, and  discharged  his  duties 
with  dash  and  joy,  which  were  an  in- 
spiration to  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 

But  John  P.  Kennedy  was  more  than 
that.  He  was  a  man  filled  with  the  joy 
of  living,  he  was  a  husband,  a  father — 
and  my  friend. 

For  myself,  I  remember  coming  to  Con- 
gress the  same  day  he  did.  We  were 
sworn  in  together  on  the  same  January 
day  in  1947.  A  photograph  on  my  office 
wall  shows  that  we  two,  returning  vet- 
erans, looked  a  little  uncomfortable  at 
the  mcmient  in  our  civilian  clothes.  It 
shows  us  looking  at  the  Taft-Ellender- 
Wagner  housing  bill,  and  it  reflects  the 
first  Job  we  did  together  when  we  called 
on  the  National  Veterans  Housing  Con- 
ference of  1947,  which  we  had  organized, 
to  support  this  bill.  It  was  the  begin- 
ning of  an  association  which  extended 
throughout  our  careers  in  the  House  and 
Senate.  We  collaborated  in  many  bipar- 
tisan matters,  as  is  not  unusual  in  the 
Congress.  Indeed,  in  our  service  together 
in  the  Senate  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Pubbc  Welfare,  we  worked  closely — as 
did  Senator  Morse  and  others — on  the 
minimiun  wage  bill,  the  Labor-Manage- 
ment Disclosure  Act  and  other  similar 
measures  which  were  major  aspects  of 
Senator  Kennedy's  legislative  career. 

I  am  a  personal  witness  to  the  fact 
that  he  was  resourceful,  optimistic,  and 
creative.  He  became  and  was  my  friend, 
and  this  is  a  deep  source  of  gratification 
to  me  and  to  Mrs.  Javlts  and  our  family. 
Mrs.  Javlts,  also,  knew  President  Ken- 
nedy  well    and    admired    him    greatly. 


She  will.  I  know,  always  think  of  the 
President's  graciousness  and  the  warmth 
of  personal  friendship  which  he  exuded. 

Only  a  week  before  his  tragic  passing. 
I  saw  him  in  the  Oval  Room  at  the  White 
House  when  he  accepted  the  report  of 
the  Advisory  Committee  on  Medical  Care 
for  the  Aged.  In  which  Senator  Ander- 
son and  I  Joined,  and  issued  a  statement 
offering  encouragement  and  help. 

He  was  vigorous  and  healthy,  smiling 
and  friendly — a  complete  human  being, 
concerned  about  other  human  bemgs 
who  were  no  longer  as  vigorous  and  not 
quite  as  healthy  as  they  used  to  be. 

This  concern  for  the  unfortunate  by 
a  man  with  all  the  social  graces  and  all 
the  social  status  and  as  much  power  as 
America  allows  one  man.  was  what  made 
him  so  much  the  symbol  of  the  youth 
of  our  country.  His  wife.  Jacqueline, 
who  has  given  Americans  so  much  rea- 
son to  be  very  proud  of  her  and  of  all 
American  womanliood  as  she  reflected 
it.  in  these  last  mournful  weeks,  has  ex- 
pressed the  most  beautiful  tribute— that 
John  F.  Kennedy  had  the  "hero  idea  of 
history."  She  did  not  want  people  to 
forget  John  F.  Kennedy— the  man— and 
replace  him  with  a  shadowy  flgure  in 
the  history  books. 

She  need  not  fear  that.  There  are  al- 
ready thousands  upon  thousands  of  peo- 
ple in  the  world  working  to  keep  his 
memory  alive.  I  have  been  privileged 
to  join  with  many  others  in  this  body 
in  cosponsoring  a  bill  to  rename  the  Na- 
tional Cultural  Center  and  make  it  a  liv- 
ing, vibrant  memorial  to  this  vibrant 
man  who  loved  the  arts.  And  with  Sen- 
ator Humphrey,  I  have  joined  in  a  bill 
establishing  a  commission  to  insure  that 
only  the  most  appropriate  memorials  be 
created  in  his  honor. 

These  are  well-meaning,  deeply  sin- 
cere tokens  of  an  affection.  In  reality 
it  will  be  John  F.  Kennedy's  youthful 
freshness  in  his  aspirations  for  our  coun- 
try that  will  keep  his  memory  fresh. 

In  a  real  sense  we,  his  former  col- 
leagues in  the  Congress  are  the  only  ones 
with  the  power  to  write  words  which  can 
transform  these  aspirations  into  memori- 
als with  meaning.  We  can  write  legisla- 
tive acts,  like  a  meaningful  civil  rights 
law,  which  would  consecrate  and  perf)et- 
uate  John  P.  Kennedy's  love  for  personal 
and  national  dignity.  We  can  exorcise 
from  our  country — and  the  American 
people  are  doing  that  even  now — those 
extremes  of  hatred  and  disbelief  in  pub- 
lic affairs  which  create  a  climate  in  which 
terrible  acts  become  much  more  likely. 

Acts  such  as  these  will  be  his  flnal 
memorials.  It  is  within  our  power  to 
establish  them.  Perhaps  his  noblest 
memorial  is  that  he  would  have  wanted 
such  memorials  almost  as  no  others. 

So.  in  common  with  my  colleagues  in 
this  solemn  service — and  that  is  what 
this  is  today — I  bespeak  for  Mrs.  Javlts 
and  my  children.  Joy.  Joshua,  and  Carla. 
I  place  their  names  in  the  Record  so  that 
as  they  read  this  Record  when  they  grow 
up,  I  hope  they  will  read  their  names  in 
it  and  see  that  their  father  spoke  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  the  children  and  to  the 
President's  father  and  mother  and 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  families 
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en  this  terrible  bereavement  for  them, 
for  our  Nation,  and  for  all  mankind,  with 
deepest  sympathy  and  with  the  deep  ex- 
pectation that  flowers  will  grow  from  hU 
grave  for  the  benefit  of  man. 

Mr.  LAU8CHE.  Mr.  President,  it  seems 
so  futile  to  try  to  describe  with  words 
the  profound  loss  the  pe<H)le  of  our  coun- 
try and  of  the  world  suffered  In  the  death 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Each  one  of  us  wants  to  pay  tribute  to 
him,  but  how  helpless  are  our  words  com- 
pared to  the  great  tribute  that  came  to 
our  departed  President  through  the 
spontaneous  manifestation  of  grief  and 
sorrow  by  the  people — strong  and  weak, 
rich  and  poor. 

When  the  word  of  his  death  struck  at 
home  and  In  other  nations,  a  pall  fell 
over  the  people.  They  prayed,  wept, 
meditated  In  silence,  gathered  In  groups 
stunned  and  grieved.  No  deed  In  all  of 
history  brought  ao  much  grief  and  be- 
wilderment to  people  everywhere  as  did 
the  untimely  passing  of  the  man  whom 
we  mourn  today. 

His  dynamism,  affable  attitude,  and 
appealing  and  sincere  smile  became  an 
Integral  part  of  the  home  of  families 
everywhere,  especially  In  our  country. 
People  felt  as  though  they  knew  him  in- 
timately; that  he  was  their  personal 
friend. 

He  fought  for  his  country  In  time  of 
war  and  peace;  did  not  shirk  his  respon- 
sibility, and  was  ready  to  stand  In  the 
front  line  of  the  fight. 

In  his  service  as  a  Member  of  Congress, 
he  furthered  the  causes  In  which  he  be- 
lieved, never  harboring  any  rancor  about 
the  opposition  that  others  might  Inter- 
poee  against  what  he  advocated. 

In  his  occupancy  of  the  office  of  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  he  advocated 
action  which  he  sincerely  believed  would 
be  to  the  best  Interest  of  the  people  and 
the  security  of  our  Nation;  the  full  en- 
joyment of  constitutional  rights  for  the 
citizens  of  our  Nation  was  his  devoted 
objective. 

In  his  advocacy  of  favored  causes,  he 
encouraged  discussion  and  debates,  be- 
lieving that  out  of  the  exchange  of  views 
there  would  come  the  adoption  of  pro- 
grams that  would  richly  and  construc- 
tively serve  the  NaUon. 

It  was  not  to  be  his  lot  to  see  the  fight 
to  the  end.  The  grim  hand  of  an  assassin 
took  his  life  on  November  22.  Our  peo- 
ple are  still  stunned  and  bewildered. 

He  now  lies  in  his  lonely  and  narrow 
cell  in  Arlington  Cemetery  with  an  eter- 
nal light  burning  over  his  resting  place 
Mourners  are  wending  their  way  to  his 
grave,  there  to  weep  and  pray.  Loving 
tender  hands  are  placing  tear-moistened 
flowers  upon  the  ground  where  he  sleeps. 

With  the  dauntless  courage  of  a  leader 
he  carried  the  baton  on  high.  It  has 
fallen  from  his  hand,  but  It  wIU  be  picked 
up  by  the  people  of  our  country  and  car- 
ried with  honor  and  distinction  to  the 
lofty  goal  which  he  set  for  our  country 
and  the  world. 

Mrs.  Lausche  joins  me.  and  I  am  sure 
the  people  of  Ohio  do  likewise.  In  ex- 
pressing condolences  to  Mrs.  John  F 
Kennedy  and  the  Kennedy  family. 
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Beautifully  appropriate  to  the  life  and 
death  of  our  departed  President  are  the 
words  of  Letltla  Elizabeth  Landon,  Eng- 
lish poet  and  novelist: 
Can  that  man  be  dead 

Whoae  spiritual  Influence  Is  upon  his  kind? 
He  lives  in  glory;  an^  his  speaking  dust 
Has   more   of    life   than  half   Its   breathing 
moulds. 


PBiamKJJT    JOHK    F.    KWfNEDT    TOSt    IN    TH« 
HZAKTS  AND  TUX  HOPES  OV  THE  WOBLO 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
our  martyred  leader,  the  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy,  will  live  in  our 
hearts  forever  as  a  gallant  knight  who 
held  aloft  a  torch  of  hope  for  the 
freedom-loving  peoples  of  the  world  to 
follow.  From  these  legislative  Halls  of 
division  and  debate,  he  went  to  bold  ex- 
ecutive leadership  of  the  Nation,  then  to 
leadership  of  the  free  world  in  the  quest 
for  peace,  his  Holy  Grail.  Now,  after  his 
martyrdom,  he  belongs  to  all  mankind 
and  all  the  ages. 

President  Kennedy  becomes  the  only 
President  in  the  history  of  the  United 
States  to  achieve  immortality  in  the 
quest  for  peace  and  freedom,  without 
fighting  a  war.  When  we  think  of  im- 
mortal leaders  In  this  connection,  the 
names  of  George  Washington.  Abraham 
Lincoln.  Woodrow  Wilson,  and  Franklin 
Roosevelt  leap  to  our  hps.  But  each 
fought  a  war  to  achieve  greatness  as  a 
defender  of  peace  and  freedom.  How 
much  more  difficult  was  President  Ken- 
nedy's achievement — to  advance  the 
cause  of  peace  and  freedom  without 
fighting  a  war. 

At  the  end  of  his  tragically  brief  life- 
time, he  was  first  in  the  hearts  and  the 
hopes  of  the  world.  What  greater 
achievement  can  be  attained  by  any 
mortal? 

As  Christmas  time  approaches,  when 
our  thoughts  are  always  turned  to  family 
and  faith,  our  hearts  and  the  hearts  of 
the  world  go  out  to  the  family  of  our 
fallen  champion,  who  was  so  close  to  his 
faith  and  his  family.  And  yet  he  has 
left  to  his  children,  to  his  widow,  to  all 
his  family,  to  his  countrymen,  a  shining 
heritage  of  vision,  courage.  briUiance, 
dedication,  compassion,  strength — a 
magnificent  glow  to  illuminate  the  hopes 
of  his  fanxily.  the  NaUon,  and  all  the 
world,  for  generations  to  ccrnie. 

No  country  in  the  history  of  the  world 
ever  had  more  cause  to  reflect  upon  its 
course,  to  rededicate  itself  to  humani- 
tarian goals,  to  lay  aside  smallness,  to  try 
to  see  beyond  the  self-inflicted,  con- 
stricting boundaries  of  time  and  dis- 
tance, and  to  work  for  a  tomorrow  as 
bright  as  the  eternal  torch  in  Arlington 
Cemetery.  President  Kennedy's  un- 
timely death  "tore  a  hole  in  the  fabric 
of  our  society."  It  is  the  duty  of  all 
Americans  of  this  and  succeeding  gen- 
erations to  help  to  repair  it.  Our  task 
will  be  long  and  exacting. 

In  our  grief  we  ask  what  course  our 
NaUon  shall  foUow.  President  Kennedy 
though  the  most  intellectually  brilliant 
man  I  have  ever  known,  often  turned  to 
the  Bible  for  higher  guidance.  It  was  a 
source  of  strength  for  this  gallant  man 
as  it  was  and  is  to  the  brave  and  cou- 
rageous woman  who  was  at  his  side  In 


every  crisis  and  who  gave  the  Nation  a 
new  pride  in  woman's  couragre  in  the 
hour  of  the  cruel  taking  away. 

In  his  acceptance  of  the  nomination  to 
carry  the  banner  for  the  Democratic 
Party,  he  quoted  Isaiah: 

But  they  that  wait  upon  the  Lo(rd  shall 
renew  their  strength;  they  shall  mount  up 
with  wings  as  eagles;  they  shaU  run,  and  not 
be  weary. 

In  his  classic  Inaugural  Address  he 
looked  again  to  Isaiah  when  he  said: 

Let  both  sides  unite  to  heed  to  all  corners 

of   the   earth    the   command   of   Isaiah to 

"undo  the  heavy  burdens  and  to  let  the  op- 
pressed go  free." 

Never  have  the  American  people  been 
more  deeply  moved  than  by  witnessing 
the  little  son  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy touch  his  hand  to  his  forehead  m 
a  final  salute  to  his  father.  Never  has 
the  American  flag  had  a  prouder  mo- 
ment than  when  held  aloft  by  the  Presi- 
dent's little  son. 
Again  we  may  turn  to  Isaiah  who  said: 
And  a  little  child  shall  lead  them. 

Through  the  Bible  and  through  the 
innocence  of  the  President's  little  son, 

wc  flnd  the  Nation's  path  to  true  glory 

we  shall  salute  our  fallen  leader,  we 
shall  raise  up  the  flag  of  freedom  and 
Justice,  and  by  o\ir  actions  hereafter  we 
shall  honor  that  for  which  it  stands,  as 
President  Kennedy  honored  It  both  in 
life  and  in  death. 

In  the  last  sentence  of  his  last  pre- 
pared speech,  which  was  to  have  been 
delivered  at  Austin,  Tex.,  on  the  evening 
of  that  fateful  day  of  November  22,  our 
fallen  leader  gave  us  our  marching  orders 
of  the  future  In  these  words: 

Let  us  stand  together  with  renewed  con- 
fidence in  our  course — united  in  our  herit- 
age of  the  past  and  our  hopes  for  th« 
future — and  determined  that  this  land  we 
love  shall  lead  all  mankind  toto  new  fron- 
tiers of  peace  and  abundance. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    Mr.  President,  John 
P.  Kennedy  left  this  Nation  a  remarkable 
legacy.    His  achievements  In  civil  rights 
legislation    were    the    greatest    of    any 
American  President  since  Lincoln.    Also, 
he  took  us  the  Initial  tough  and  vital 
step  toward  peace  in  these  first,  infinitely 
dangerous  years  of  the  missile  and  nu- 
clear age,  in  which  we  confront  the  for- 
midable forces  of  international  commu- 
nism, including  a  nuclear  armed  Soviet 
Union,  for  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
was  a  Kennedy  accomplishment,  both  in 
conception  and  execution.    As  President 
Kennedy  said  early  this  year,  the  genie 
of  the  spread  of  nuclear  weapons  is  al- 
most out  of  the  bottle,  and  if  we  do  not 
get  it  back  this  year,  1963,  we  shaU  never 
get  it  back.    The  nuclear  test  ban  treaty 
begins  to  put  the  cork  on  the  bottle. 
Limited  as  it  is,  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty  does  give  us  a  chance  to  build  a 
peaceful  world  of  control  of  the  immense 
power  of  destruction  with  which  man- 
kmd  has  suddenly  found  itself.    If  lOO 
or  1.000  years  from  now  there  remains, 
in  the  nuclear  age,  a  civilized  world  that 
can  have  a  history,  that  history  will  rec- 
ognlEe  John  F.  Kermedy  as  being  high 
among  those  who  made  it  possible. 

President     Kennedy     left     two     less 
noticed    legacies:    23    days    before    he 
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died.  President  Kennedy  was  asked 
to  define  happiness.  He  called  It  "full 
use  of  your  powers  along  lines  of  excel- 
lence." And  he  added,  "I  find  therefore 
the  Presidency  provides  some  happiness." 

In  a  nation  In  which  the  pursuit  of 
pleasure,  fun,  and  easy  living  has  become 
so  often  the  accepted  happiness  goal  of 
life,  this  reminder  by  the  President  of 
the  solid  joys  of  hard  work,  of  discipline, 
and  of  determination  to  use  every  bit  of 
talent  each  of  us  has  to  make  us  better 
instriunents  of  God  and  country  is  a  solid 
legacy  that  could  make  this  a  stronger 
and  a  better  country. 

Finally,  with  all  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  words  spoken  off  the  cuff  by 
President  Kennedy  in  press  conferences 
and  in  television  interviews  before  mil- 
lions of  people,  it  is  astonishing  that  not 
once  did  he  utter  a  single  word,  so  far  as 
I  can  recall,  which  would  embarrass  or 
insult  any  person  or  in  the  slightest  de- 
gree would  demean  the  dignity  of  the  of- 
fice he  held.  This  is  not  just  a  tribute 
to  his  intelligence:  it  is  also  a  tribute, 
even  more,  to  his  sensitivity  to  other  hu- 
man beings,  to  his  understanding,  and 
to  his  sympathetic  heart.  This  Is  all  the 
more  remarkable  in  view  of  the  often 
hard-hitting  and  forceful  encoimters  of 
the  President,  as  In  the  clash  with  "Big 
Steel"  and  the  showdown  with  Khru- 
shchev and  Castro  over  missiles  in  Cuba. 

What  a  great  asset  this  sense  of  the 
right  word  at  the  right  time  was  in  a 
man  with  the  immense  power  of  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States. 

Basically,  the  Kennedy  legacy  is  a 
challenge  to  us  to  strive  to  live  up  to  the 
ideals  of  equal  rights  for  all  Americans, 
of  peace  and  freedom,  and  of  dedication 
to  personal  excellence,  to  which  he  so 
fully  dedicated  his  life. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President,  No- 
vember 22.  1963,  in  the  city  of  Washing- 
ton was  a  day  out  of  season.  It  was  a  day 
both  of  spring  and  of  fall,  both  of  be- 
ginnings and  of  endings,  and  of  endings 
and  of  beginnings.  Into  the  quiet  of  that 
day  came  the  word  of  the  death  of  the 
President. 

In  the  days  that  followed  immediately, 
grief  increased  in  depth  and  in  breadth, 
both  here  and  throughout  the  Nation 
and  the  world. 

President  Kennedy  was  not  merely  a 
Washington  President  or  a  political 
President.  He  was  a  President  in  every 
home,  every  town,  and  every  city — a 
President  to  everyone,  both  the  very 
young  and  the  very  old,  in  the  United 
States  and  in  other  countries  of  the 
world. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  attempt  to  measure 
or  assign  the  guilt  for  his  assassination 
and  death,  for  the  burden  of  that  act  is 
too  great  to  be  borne  by  any  one  man 
or  State  or  nation.  Instead,  that  act 
and  its  consequences  must  be  related  to 
all  our  actions,  and  the  burden  of  guilt 
must  be  shared  by  all  who  through  the 
years  have  excited  and  stirred  the  simple 
and  the  anxious,  who  have  raised  ques- 
tions and  turned  them  about  until  they 
became  suspicious,  who  have  nurtured 
doubt  until  it  bore  the  fruit  of  accusa- 
tion and  false  charges,  who  have  spread 
themselves  to  make  a  shade  for  fear  and 
to  save  it  from  the  light  of  truth  until  it 


grew  to  be  a  despairing  fear  of  fear;  by 
all  who  stood  in  silent  acquiescence  or 
who  protested  softly,  too  little,  and  too 
late:  by  all  who  envied  him  or  any  man 
or  wished  them  ill. 

We  cannot  rest  in  disillusionment  or  in 
grief.  Instead,  we  must  move  on  from 
these  harsh  realities,  and  must  seek  to 
accomplish  the  things  for  which  the 
President  stood — things  made  clearer  by 
his  death.  First,  to  accept  with  good 
heart  the  burden  and  responsibility  of 
citizenship,  and  to  bring  to  the  per- 
formance of  these  duties,  whether  in  the 
highest  office  of  the  land  or  in  the  sim- 
plest and  most  elementary  act  of  citizen- 
ship, the  spirit  described  by  John  Adams 
as  one  of  "public  happiness,"  which,  said 
Adams,  possessed  the  American  colonists 
and  won  the  Revolution  even  before  it 
was  fought,  a  spirit  which  is  reflected  in 
a  delight  in  participation  in  public  dis- 
cussion and  in  public  action,  a  joy  in 
citizenship,  in,  self-government,  in  self- 
control,  in  self -discipline,  and  in  dedica- 
tion. Second,  to  seek  to  understand,  and 
then  to  realize  in  some  measure,  his 
vision  of  the  unity  of  Western  civiliza- 
tion and,  beyond  that,  a  unity  among  all 
the  peoples  of  the  world.  Third,  to  seek 
to  realize  the  potential  for  use  in  service 
and  in  perfection  of  all  created  things,  an 
achievement  to  be  measured,  not  by 
arithmetic  or  by  geometry,  but  by  the 
infinity  of  human  aspirations,  of  human 
efforts,  in  developing  and  using  the  mate- 
rial resources  of  the  earth,  to  the  limits 
of  science.  Fourth,  to  seek  the  fullest 
possible  development  of  every  jierson — 
from  the  simple,  and  even  from  the  re- 
tarded, to  those  with  the  greatest 
talents — making  it  possible  for  every  one 
to  achieve  the  goal  which  President  Ken- 
nedy set  for  himself,  and  described  in  the 
words  "the  full  use  of  one's  powers  ac- 
cording to  the  idea  of  excellence." 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  demon- 
strated in  action  his  realization  that 
there  must  be  a  judgment  of  nations,  as 
well  as  of  persons.  He  demonstrated 
his  awareness  of  the  two  great  facts  of 
contempwrary  history — ^first,  that  the 
mass  or  the  volume  of  current  history, 
of  the  things  which  demand  some  judg- 
ment and  some  commitment  from  our 
Nation  and  from  us.  Is  greater  than  ever 
before;  second,  that  the  movement  of 
history  itself  is  now  at  a  rate  more  rapid 
than  ever  before  known.  In  the  face  of 
these  two  ultimate  facts,  we  are  called 
upon  to  exercise,  as  best  we  can,  and  to 
the  fullest  possible  measure  to  which  it 
may  be  applied,  the  power  of  human 
reason,  in  attempting  to  give  some  con- 
trol and  some  direction  to  life. 

John  F.  Kennedy's  entire  efforts  dem- 
onstrated a  confidence  in  the  future,  a 
hope  that  the  world  of  men  could  and 
would  be  improved,  a  belief  in  the  uni- 
versality of  mankind  and.  in  these  far- 
reaching  searches,  a  belief  that  there 
was  no  satisfaction  except  in  the  inten- 
sification and  perfection  of  the  life  of 
every  person. 

Empty  words  of  politicians  of  the  past 
are  echoed  again:  "The  country  will  sur- 
vive," and  "the  Government  will  stand." 
These  are  true  statements,  but  for  some 
days  Americans  will  not  walk  as  cer- 
tainly or  as  straight  as  they  did  in  the 


past.  The  quick  step  is  gone.  A  strong 
heart  has  stopped.  A  mind  that  sought 
the  truth,  a  will  ready  for  commitment, 
and  a  voice  to  challenge  and  to  move  are 
ended  for  this  age  and  time  of  ours. 

This  is,  therefore,  a  time  of  truth  for 
all,  a  time  for  resolution  and  for  strong 
hope  that  what  we  say  today  may  be  sup- 
plemented and  perfected  in  the  future  by 
honest  historians  who  will  trace  and 
define  the  public  service  of  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

In  addition,  we  hope  that  good  poets, 
who  speak — as  poets  must — for  each 
man  alone,  will  do  justice  to  the  memory 
of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.   Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Mc- 
GovKRN  in  the  chair) .  The  Senator  from 
New  Hampshire  is  recognized. 

Mr.  McINTYRE.  Mr.  President,  one 
of  New  Hampshire's  most  respected  edu- 
cators, who  is  a  historian  of  some  note, 
has  written  me  "that  President  Kennedy 
will  go  down  in  our  history  as  one  of 
the  finest  and  ablest  of  all  Chief  Execu- 
tives, and  we  who  lived  In  his  lifetime 
may  count  ourselves  fortunate." 

If  history  fastens  itself  upon  one  of  the 
many  facets  that  went  into  the  greatness 
of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  I  have  no 
doubt  that  it  will  be  his  courage.  As 
with  many  of  the  great,  a  thread  of 
tragedy  and  suffering  was  woven  through 
his  life. 

John  Kennedy  experienced  much  pain 
and  loss  in  his  brief  span.  And,  yet,  I 
believe  he  shall  be  remembered  as  a  smil- 
ing, happy,  self-assured  man — always 
seeming  to  be  in  motion,  a  man  to  stir  a 
nation  from  its  lethargy.  This  was  not 
an  elder  statesman  drawing  from  the  ex- 
perience of  a  previous  generation,  but  a 
young  and  energetic  leader  who  had  him- 
self grown  and  matured  with  the  mighty 
problems  of  the  day. 

The  Nation  and  the  world  watched  as 
the  young  leader  transformed  the  New 
Frontier  from  idea  to  action.  John 
Kennedy  was  called  upon  to  handle 
problems  as  new  as  space  and  as  old  as 
equal  rights.  His  concerns  ranged  from 
nuclear  test  bans  to  the  Peace  Corps; 
from  better  education  for  the  young  to 
better  life  for  the  old;  from  more  help 
for  the  mentally  retarded  to  brighter  op- 
portunities for  the  gifted;  from  firm 
insistence  on  strong  defense  to  an  un- 
compromising search  for  lasting  peace. 

The  tributes  which  have  been  paid  him 
in  death  are  but  a  small  indication  of 
the  affection  and  respect  in  which  John 
Kennedy  was  held  in  life.  The  lasting 
tragedy  is  that  the  flame  of  greatness 
that  burned  in  him  has  been  ex- 
tinguished from  this  mortal  world,  leav- 
ing us  to  wonder  forever  what  he  might 
have  wrought. 

But  a  flame  burns  still — beside  the 
simple  grave  that  has  already  become  a 
shrine.  A  hundred  years  ago  at  Gettys- 
burg Abraham  Lincoln  said  that  'it  is  be- 
yond our  pKJwer  to  consecrate  the  ground 
In  which  our  honored  dead  rest,  but  it 
is  for  us  to  take  up  the  great  unfinished 
tasks  before  us."  There  could  be  no 
more  fitting  memorial  to  John  Kennedy. 
And  so.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  New  Hampshire,  and  per- 
sonally on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Mclntyre  and 
our  daughter,  Martha,  I  extend  to  Mrs. 
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Kennedy,  the  children,  and  the  immedi- 
ate family  our  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  I  cannot 
add  anything  to  what  has  already  been 
said  this  afternoon  about  President  John 
F.  Kennedy.  I  join  other  Senators  in 
their  tributes  to  him. 

Mr.  BYRD  of  Virginia.  Mr.  President, 
the  death  of  President  John  P.  Kennedy 
is  a  national  tragedy.  The  Nation  and 
the  world  mourn  his  loss. 

As  I  reflect  upon  the  privilege  of  my 
friendship  and  association  with  him,  I 
flnd  myself  pondering  the  contradictions 
of  life.  It  creates  and  it  destroys.  It  af- 
flrms  and  it  denies.  It  exalts  and  it 
strikes  down. 

It  is  not,  of  course,  for  us  to  understand 
the  ways  of  Providence,  and  the  sequence 
of  events  often  is  beyond  human  compre- 
hension, particularly  when  the  soul  of 
one  so  prominent  among  us  is  taken. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  whose 
life  was  dedicated  to  the  service  of  his 
country.  Practically  all  of  his  adult 
years  were  spent  in  this  endeavor — in  war 
and  In  peace,  in  military  service,  in  Con- 
gress, and  as  President. 

He  was  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the 
highest  office  his  country  could  bestow 
upon  him  in  the  prime  of  his  life.  How 
deeply  we  regret  the  untimely  departure 
from  among  us  of  one  so  vigorous  and  so 
dedicated. 

He  was  a  man  with  a  remarkable  vari- 
ety of  knowledge  and  a  weU-governed 
mind.  He  was  persuasive  with  his  ideas 
and  pursued  them  with  tremendous  na- 
tive force  and  determination. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  know  his 
father,  and  to  have  served  in  the  Senate 
with  John  P.  Kennedy  when  he  was  a 
Senator.  I  have  enjoyed  his  company  in 
my  home.  He  possessed  one  of  the  most 
attractive  personalities  I  have  ever 
known. 

He  was  a  man  of  devotion  to  his  fam- 
ily, his  religion,  and  his  chosen  work. 
He  was  a  man  of  courage  and  independ- 
ence. He  was  a  man  of  bold  talent,  great 
enterprise,  and  infinite  skill.  He  was  a 
man  gifted  in  the  art  of  government. 

He  demonstrated  deep  concern  for 
what  he  believed  to  be  in  the  interest  of 
the  strength  and  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, and  proved  his  willingness  to  fight 
for  it.  His  acts  of  office  were  felt  around 
the  world. 

Mr.  HICKENLOOPER.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  believe  the  eulogies  which  have 
been  given  today  and  those  which  have 
been  given  continuously  since  the  tragic 
events  of  2  weeks  ago  are  ample  evidence 
of  the  great  affection  and  regard  which 
America  and  the  world  hold  for  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  do  not  know  whether  adequate  words 
can  be  found  to  express  the  sense  of 
universal  shock  and  grief,  not  only  in 
our  own  country,  but  throughout  the 
world,  that  resulted  from  the  tragedy. 

1  believe  that  most  of  us  still  feel  that 
it  is  unreal.  We  still  refuse  to  accept 
the  realities  of  the  situation.  Somehow 
it  has  seemed  to  be  a  great  myth. 

Of  course,  it  is  not. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  President  Ken- 
nedy, not  only  as  President,  but  as  a 
Member  of  Congress  in  this  body  and  in 
the  other  body  feel  a  special  sense  of 
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sadness  and  loss.  Part  of  that  deep 
feeling,  no  doubt,  comes  from  the  fact 
that  he  was  a  most  remarkable  and  al- 
most unique  young  man — and  I  say 
"young  man"  in  the  sense  of  comparison 
to  my  own  age.  He  possessed  clarity  of 
thought.  He  also  had  a  pristine  clarity 
of  expression  which  enabled  him  to  de- 
liver those  thoughts  in  a  maimer  and 
in  language  that  left  no  doubt  as  to  his 
views  and  his  purposes. 

He  had  a  driving  vigor  possessed  by 
few  individuals.  He  had  a  determina- 
tion in  political  combat  in  advancing 
the  goals  which  he  thought  best  for  his 
country  that  probably  has  seldom,  if 
ever,  been  equaled.  These  things  make 
the  tragedy  so  much  greater.  The  per- 
sonal acquaintance,  the  attractiveness  of 
his  own  attitude,  his  cordiality,  and  his 
utter  fairness  in  his  associations  with 
those  in  public  life  will  be  remembered 
and  treasured  as  long  ^  the  memories  of 
those  alive  will  Isist. 

I  never  saw  him  lose  his  temper.  I 
never  heard  him  make  an  extravagant 
or  unwarranted  expression.  I  have 
heard  him  many  times  vigorously  ad- 
vance his  views,  but  always  with  that 
degree  of  courtesy  and  consideration 
which  mark  the  man  who  has  no  need 
to  be  extravagant  in  his  statements. 

The  tragedy  is  further  pointed  up  by 
the  circumstances  imder  which  it 
occurred. 

While  he  had  an  outstanding  record 
as  a  Member  of  the  other  body  and  as 
a  Member  of  this  body,  he  was  going  full 
stride  into  the  fulfillment  of  the  greatest 
political  objective  any  man  can  have — 
that  of  President  of  the  United  States. 
He  undertook  the  responsibilities  of  that 
office  with  a  dedication  and  a  seriousness 
which  mark  him  as  one  of  the  great  men 
of  our  time. 

I  believe  it  is  only  objective  to  say 
that  3  years  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
full  development  of  his  programs  or  his 
ability.  No  one  can  say  what  the  future 
will  bring,  but  he  knew  the  pattern  which 
he  wished  to  follow,  and  he  was  imple- 
menting it  with  a  vigor  and  a  consistency 
which  were  commendable. 

In  political  offices  there  are  people  of 
divergent  views.  I  did  not  belong  to  his 
party.  With  some  of  his  views  I  could 
not  agree.  I  say  that  in  all  humility  and 
in  all  honesty.  But  I  had  unbounded 
respect  for  him. 

The  memories  I  have  are  based  upon 
respect  and  admiration  for  a  man  who, 
in  the  very  prime  of  his  life  and  vigor.' 
both  physically  and  politically,  had  to 
be  struck  down.  I  still  say  that  it  is 
unreal,  and  the  shock  of  that  tragedy 
has  not  left  the  American  people,  nor 
will  it  leave  the  American  people  for  an 
indefinite  and  unpredictable  period  in 
the  future. 

Unfortunately,  I  have  poignant  mem- 
ories of  the  assassinations  of  two  Presi- 
dents. I  recall  the  shock  when  I  was  a 
youngster  5  years  of  age,  when  the  word 
came  to  our  small  schoolroom  that 
President  McKinley  had  been  shot.  I  re- 
member the  sadness  that  universally 
gripped  the  American  people  at  that 
time,  a  sadness  not  only  for  the  indi- 
vidual, but  also  for  the  occurrence  In  our 
free  and  great  American  system. 


I  believe  the  frustrations  which  con- 
cern us  now— that  such  a  thing  could 
happen  or  would  happen  in  this  country 
of  ours — are  frustrations  we  cannot  ex- 
plain, nor  do  we  try  to  explain  them. 

President  Kennedy  wrote  an  enviable 
record  which  is  indeUbly  inscribed  in 
the  annals  of  our  country  and  of  our 
time. 

I  would  not  pretend  to  say  more  in 
eulogy  than  the  fine  and  articulate  state- 
ments made  with  heartfelt  motives  by 
Senators  who  have  previously  spoken. 
I  have  a  grief  and  a  sadness  that  I  can- 
not fully  express.  To  Mrs.  Kennedy,  to 
her  children,  and  to  John  F.  Kermedy's 
family.  I  extend  my  heartfelt  sympathy 
and  condolences,  and  make  the  request 
that  all  of  us  be  permitted  to  share  to 
the  utmost  of  our  capacity  in  the  grief 
which  they  suffer.  We  hope  that  grief 
can  in  some  way  be  alleviated  in  the 
course  of  time  and  in  the  course  of  the 
great  plan  which  we  are  all  attempting  to 
develop. 

Mr.  STENNIS.    Mr.  President 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Pell 
in  the  chair).  The  Senator  from  Mis- 
sissippi is  recognized. 

Mr.  STENNIS.  Mr.  President,  among 
the  many  virtftes  of  our  late  President 
John  Kennedy,  I  believe  the  most  out- 
standing, which  will  be  long  remembered 
and  from  which  fruits  will  grow,  was 
the  remarkable  quality  he  had  of' con- 
stant and  imyielding  courage. 

I  looked  up  some  remarks  I  previously 
made  with  reference  to  him  several  years 
ago,  in  which  I  referred  to  his  fine  and 
forceful  mind,  which  had  a  comprehen- 
sive grasp  of  all  the  problems  of  our 
Nation.  Placing  him  in  the  White  House 
brought  that  quality  to  finer  fruit,  be- 
cause the  opportunity  was  greater  than  I 
realized  and  greater  than  most  people 
realized  before  he  went  there. 

I  said  then,  "I  have  great  confidence  in 
his  ability,  his  character,  and  his  con- 
stant and  unyielding  courage."  That 
shows  the  trend  of  thought  which  ran 
through  my  mind  at  the  time,  as  it  does 
now,  and  as  it  runs  through  the  minds  of 
many  others  who  knew  him  well. 

He  wrote  a  book,  quite  well  known.  I 
hold  a  copy  of  that  book  in  my  hand.  It 
is  titled  "Profiles  in  Courage." 

With  his  very  clear  mind,  in  rare  style, 
he  brought  forcefully  to  the  attention  of 
the  reading  public  the  lives  of  seven  men, 
all  of  whom  had  served  in  the  Congress 
and  most  of  whom  had  served  in  this 
body.  To  him  they  personified  not  only 
personal  courage,  but  also  public  political 
courage. 

The  names  of  those  he  mentioned  were 
John  Quincy  Adams,  Daniel  Webster, 
Thomas  Hart  Benton.  Edmund  G.  Ross, 
Lucius  Quintus  Cincinnatus  Lamar,' 
George  Norris,  and  Robert  A.  Taft. 

I  found  one  sentence  from  his  own  pen 
In  this  book  that  was  of  particular  in- 
terest. Referring  to  all  these  men.  near 
the  close  of  this  remarkable  volume,  he 
said: 


Some  demonstrated  courage  through  their 
unyielding  devotion  to  absolute  principle. 
Others  demonstrated  courage  thro\igh  their 
acceptance  of  compromise,  through  their  ad- 
vocacy of  conciliation,  through  their  willing- 
ness   to   replace   conflict   with   cooperation. 
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Surely  their  courage  wm  of  equal  qa&llty. 
though  of  different  caliber. 

Moat  of  them,  daeptte  their  dlfferenoea. 
beld  much  in  common — the  breathtaking  tal< 
enta  of  the  orator,  the  hrllUanoe  of  the 
scholar,  the  breadth  of  the  man  abore  party 
and  section,  and.  above  an.  a  deep-seated 
belief  In  tbemMlvea.  their  Integrity  and  the 
rlghtness  of  their  eauee. 

I  have  been  proud  of  the  fact  that  one 
of  the  men  he  chose  from  the  seven 
around  which  he  built  the  book  was  L.  Q. 
C.  Lcunar,  of  Mississippi,  onetime  Mem- 
ber of  the  House  of  Representatives,  a 
lon^ime  Member  ot  the  UJS.  Senate,  a 
member  of  Grover  Cleveland's  Cabinet, 
and  a  longtime  Justice  of  the  TJB.  Su- 
preme Court. 

Our  late  President  developed  in  his 
book  his  qualities  and  character;  and 
the  part  I  iiave  quoted  was  with  ref- 
erence to  Laoiar  along  with  the  others. 

As  he  paid  tribute  to  that  statesman 
and  that  truly  great  Mississippian.  com- 
mending him  for  his  courage.  Missis- 
sippi in  turn  returns  the  compliment  to 
our  late  President,  who  is  capable  of 
standing  alongside  those  he  chose,  or 
alongside  those  anyone  else  would  choose, 
for  the  truly  great  and  fine  quality  of 
courage  which  he  demonstrated  on  the 
floor,  in  the  White  House,  in  the  field 
of  battle,  or  wherever  he  was. 

I  am  glad  to  be  one  of  the  mediums 
through  whom  my  State  could  pay  him 
that  compliment.  At  the  same  time,  I 
wish  to  express  personal  grief  and  great 
regret  on  behalf  of  myself  and  Mrs. 
Stennis,  as  we  have  already  done  to  Mrs. 
Kennedy  and  other  members  of  the  fam- 
ily. All  members  of  the  Mississippi  con- 
gressional delegation  have  expressed 
themselves  to  that  effect,  as  have  others 
In  official  life  in  Mississippi. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  copy  of  a  telegram 
sent  by  a  fine,  outstanding,  business  ex- 
ecutive, a  fine  citizen  of  Mississippi, 
which  came  to  my  attrition  through  the 
Clarion-Ledger,  a  Jackson  newspaper.  I 
taket^ej^rty  of  reading  that  telegram, 
whlcEexpress^  the  sentiments  of  many 
of  us.  It  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Kennedy 
and  was  sent  following  the  tragic  death: 
Mrs.  jACQUZLorx  Kknkxdt, 
White  House. 
Waahington,  D.C.: 

You  have  the  profound  and  sincere  sym- 
pathy of  all  MlaslBslpplans  in  this  time  of 
your  great  personal  loes  shared  by  every  loyal 
citizen  of  the  United  States. 

We  pray  tliat  Ood  wUl  guide  you  and  your 
loved  ones  in  His  own  way  and  by  His  wisdom 
use  even  this  tragedy  to  show  all  of  us  the 
way  to  build  and  preserve  a  greater  nation 
and  a  better  world  dedicated  to  His  glory. 

Jack  R.  Rnco. 
President,  Missiseippi  Economic  Coun- 
cil— Mississippi's  Sta^e  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

I  Join  In  those  sentiments,  along  with 
all  other  Misslssippians.  The  crown  of 
glory  based  on  courage — belongs  also  to 
the  wonderful  lady,  his  siirvtvlng  wife. 
I  think  her  name  should  be  mentioned 
in  the  Rkcoko  every  time.  She  meant  so 
much  to  him  in  Ufe,  and  means  so  much 
to  his  family  now,  as  well  as  to  the  Na- 
tion. 

May  Ood  give  eternal  rest  to  his  soul, 
and  may  that  same  Ood  sustain  his  wife 
and  children  and  enable  them  to  see  the 
wisdom  of  His  ways. 


Mr.  McOOVERN.  Mr.  President,  when 
OoT.  John  Connally  was  asked  by 
NBC  Commentator  Martin  Agronsky  for 
his  reflections  on  the  tragic  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy  he  replied 
from  his  hospital  bed  in  Dallas: 

Only  that  maybe,  Martin,  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  as  a  result  of  this  great 
tragedy,  has  been  asked  to  do  something 
In  death  that  he  oouldnt  do  in  life — and 
that  Is  to  so  shock  and  ao  stun  the  Nation, 
the  people,  and  the  world  of  what's  happen- 
ing to  ua — of  the  cancerous  growth  that's 
been  perxoltted  to  expand  and  enlarge  Itaelf 
upon  the  community  and  the  society  In 
which  we  live  that  breeds  the  hatred,  the 
bigotry,  the  Intolerance  and  indifference,  the 
lawlessness  that  is,  I  think,  an  outward  man- 
ifestation of  what  occurred  here  in  Dallas. 

If  President  Kennedy's  death  is  not  to 
be  in  vain,  every  American  should  think 
soberly  on  the  meaning  of  the  Texas 
Governor's  words. 

But  while  we  need  to  remember  the 
sad  circumstances  and  the  lessons  of 
President  Kennedy's  death,  we  also  want 
to  remember  his  stirring  words  of  hope 
and  courage. 

On  a  cold  morning,  January  20,  1981, 
I  sat  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol,  12  or 
15  feet  from  our  new  President,  and 
heard  these  words: 

Let  the  words  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  generation  of 
Americana. 

To  those  peoples  In  the  huts  and  villages 
of  half  the  globe  struggling  to  break  the 
bonds  of  mass  misery,  we  pledge  oar  best 
efforts  to  help  them  help  themselTes. 

I  do  not  shrink  from  this  reeponalbUlty — 
I  welcome  It.  I  do  not  believe  that  any  of 
ua  would  exchange  places  with  any  other 
people  or  any  other  generation.  The  energy, 
the  faith,  the  devotion  which  we  bring  to 
this  endeavor  will  light  our  country  and  all 
who  serve  It — and  the  glow  from  that  Are 
can  truly  light  the  world. 

And  so,  my  fellow  Americans :  Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country. 

Second  only  to  this  great  Inaugural,  I 
would  rate  President  Kennedy's  magnifi- 
cent speech  at  American  Univorslty  on 
June  10,  1963,  which  opened  th^way  for 
the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty — that  "first 
step  toward  peace." 
He  said  in  that  great  address: 
The  United  States,  as  the  world  knows,  will 
never  start  a  war.  We  do  not  want  a  war. 
We  do  not  now  expect  a  war.  This  genera- 
tion ot  Americana  has  already  had  enough, 
more  than  enough  of  war  and  hate  and  op- 
pression. We  shall  be  prepared  for  war  If 
others  wish  It.  We  shall  be  alert  to  try  to 
stop  It.  But  we  shall  also  do  our  part  to 
build  a  world  of  peace  where  the  weak  are 
safe  and  the  strong  are  Just.  We  are  not 
helpless  before  that  task  or  hopeless  of  Its 
success.  Confident  and  unafraid,  we  labor 
on,  not  toward  a  strategy  of  annihilation, 
but  toward  a  strategy  of  peace. 

I  will  remember  him  for  those  eloquent 
words,  his  grace  of  manner,  his  quiet 
courage,  and  his  consideration  of  others. 

One  personal  experience  partic\Uarly 
will  stay  In  my  mind  as  long  as  I  live. 
On  the  Saturday  night  following  my  de- 
feat In  the  Senate  race  of  1960.  my  wife 
and  I  were  having  dinner  with  some 
friends  In  Mitchell,  8.  E)ak.,  when  I  was 
called  to  the  phone  to  take  a  long  dis- 
tance can  from  Palm  Beach.     "Hello, 


George,  this  is  Jack  Kennedy.  I  am  sor- 
ry about  what  happened  to  you  on  Tues- 
day." he  said.  "Before  you  make  any 
plans,  I  would  like  to  talk  with  you." 

It  humbles  one  to  know  that  a  great 
man  was  not  so  absorbed  in  his  own  mo- 
ment of  triumph  that  he  forgot  his 
friends  who  had  stumbled. 

PoUowing  that  call  he  gave  me  the 
opportunity  to  serve  In  his  administra- 
tion as  Director  of  the  food-for-peace 
program. 

In  announcing  the  creation  of  the  Pood 
for  Peace  Office,  the  President  said: 

American  agricultural  abundance  offers  a 
great  opportunity  for  the  United  States  to 
promote  the  Interests  of  peace  In  a  signifi- 
cant way  and  to  play  an  Important  role  In 
helping  to  provide  a  more  adequate  diet  for 
peoples  aU  around  the  world.  We  must  make 
the  most  vigorous  and  constructive  use  pos- 
sible of  this  opportunity.  We  must  narrow 
the  gap  between  abundance  here  at  home  4 
and  near  starvation  abroad.  Humanity  and 
prudence,  alike,  counsel  a  major  effort  on  our 
part. 

In  a  modest,  self-effacing  manner. 
President  Kennedy  had  said  in  1957:  [ 

I  will  be  frank  with  you — I'm  a  city  boy 
who  has  never  plowed  a  furrow.  I  do  not 
pretend  to  be  an  expert  on  all  the  problems 
of  agriculture,  and  I  suppose  some  of  my 
constituents  are  opposed  to  letting  their  tax  ' 
dollars  aid  western  ranchers  and  farmers. 
But  I  will  say  this:  When  a  serloxis  decline 
In  farm  Income  takes  millions  of  dollars  out 
of  the  pockets  of  your  farmers  and  3?our 
towns,  that  is  a  national  problem. 

Actually,  Mr.  Keimedy  had  a  broad 
concept  of  the  role  of  agriculture  in  to- 
day's world.  Speaking  in  Mitchell, 
S.  Dak. — my  hometown — on  September 
22,  1960,  he  said: 

Fellow  Americans  facing  a  difficult  future. 
I  think  the  farmers  can  bring  more  credit, 
more  lasting  good  will,  more  chance  for  free- 
dom, more  chance  for  peace,  than  almost  any 
other  group  of  Americans  In  the  next  10 
years.  If  we  recognize  that  food  la  strength, 
and  food  Is  peace,  and  food  Is  freedom,  and 
food  Is  a  helping  hand  to  people  around  the 
world  whose  good  will  and  friendship  we 
want.  So  you  are  a  great  source  of  strength 
to  us  in  these  great  years  ahead,  and  I  come 
as  a  presidential  candidate  with  the  greatest 
possible  hope  for  the  future  and  ask  you  to 
Join  in  a  great  effort  on  behalf  of  our  country 
and  the  State  of  South  Dakota.  The  motto 
of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  Is  "Under  Ood 
the  People  Rule."  The  motto  of  the  United 
States  could  be  the  same.  I  hope  In  the  next 
10  or  20  years  when  historians  write  of  our 
times  that  they  will  write  that  the  cause  of 
the  people  ruling  under  Ood  spread  in  these 
years  and  became  stronger,  increased  in 
strength,  increased  in  substance. 

President  Kennedy's  last  visit  to  South 
Dakota  was  on  August  17.  1962,  when  he 
came  to  our  State  Capital,  Pierre,  to 
inaugurate  the  power  transmission  sys- 
tem at  the  Oahe  project  in  the  great 
Missouri  River  Basin  complex. 

In  Pierre,  the  President  said: 

I  want  to  tell  you,  first  of  all.  how  much  I 
am  enjoying  this  opportunity  to  get  away 
from  Washington — to  talk  with  local  farmers 
and  ranchers  and  merchants  and  find  out 
what  they  are  thinking.  Those  of  us  who 
serve  In  Washington  q>end  too  much  time 
talking  to  each  other,  repeating  the  same 
views  or  listening  to  the  same  pleaders  for 
special  interests.  That  Is  why  It  Is  good  to 
get  away  from  Washington  from  time  to 
time  and  to  get  a  better  and  fresher  perspec- 
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tlve  of  what  most  of  our  citizens  are  thinking 
and  doing. 

In  this  same  vein.  I  would  hope  that  those 
who  visit  our  country  from  abroad.  If  they 
want  to  learn  the  truth  about  America,  would 
not  confine  their  visits  to  Washington  and  to 
the  great  metropolitan  areas  of  the  east,  but 
would  visit  this  State  and  others  Uke  It. 
With  all  of  the  current  crop  failures  behind 
the  Iron  Curteln,  I  think  visitors  from 
abroad  should  see  the  abundance  of  our 
fields.  I  think  they  should  see  our  smaller 
towns,  which  show  the  democratic  system 
at  Its  best— for  we  started  as  a  nation  of 
small  towns. 

I  think  they  should  see  this  dam — the 
largest  rolled -earth  dam  In  the  world.  For 
this  dam  alone  will  produce  enough  electri- 
cal energy  every  year  to  meet  all  of  the 
power  needs  of  a  city  the  size  of  Edinburgh, 
Scotland.  This  dam  alone  will  supply 
enough  irrigation  to  etrve  an  area  larger 
than  the  entire  nation  of  Luxembourg.  This 
dam  alone  will  provide  a  magnificent  reser- 
voir lake— enriching  the  beauty  and  the 
recreational  opportunities  of  this  area — as 
long  as  Africa's  famous  Lake  Victoria. 

Above  all,  this  dam  provides  a  striking 
Illustration  of  how  a  free  society  can  make 
the  most  of  Its  Ood-glven  resources.  Water 
Is  our  most  precious  asset — and  Its  potential 
uses  are  so  many  and  so  vital  that  they  are 
sometimes  In  conflict:  Power  versus  Irriga- 
tion, irrigation  versus  navigation,  navigation 
versus  Industrial,  Industrial  versus  recrea- 
tional. Here  In  the  Missouri  Basin,  the  sup- 
ply of  water  cannot  meet  all  of  these  needs 
all  of  the  time.  Accommodations  are  essen- 
tial— and  In  1944.  under  the  administration 
of  Franklin  Roosevelt,  a  comprehensive  Mis- 
souri Basin  plan  was  authorized  to  fulfill  all 
of  these  objectives. 

This  is  the  fifth  of  six  great  dams  to  con- 
trol the  mainstream  of  the  Missouri  River 

and  I  can  assure  those  of  you  at  the  upper 
end  of  the  Missouri  and  our  good  friends  at 
the  lower  end  that  It  will  continue  to  be 
our  policy  to  regulate  the  storage  and  fiow 
of  water  in  these  reservoirs  In  the  most 
advantageous  manner  for  all  concerned  that 
the  most  creative  engineers  in  the  world  can 
possibly  devise. 
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Speaking  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.  Dak.,  at 
the  NaUonal  Plowing  Contest  on  Sep- 
tember 22,  1960,  as  a  candidate  for  the 
Presidency,  Mr.  Kennedy  drew  a  parallel 
to  the  election  of  100  years  earlier  which 
he  used  on  several  occasions  during  the 
1960  campaign. 

He  said  It  this  way : 

During  the  presidential  election  100  years 
ago,  Abraham  Lincoln  wrote  a  friend.  "I 
know  there  Is  a  Ood,  and  that  He  hates  in- 
justice. I  see  the  storm  coming,  but  If  He 
has  a  place  and  a  part  for  me.  I  bellevi  that  I 
am  ready."  Now  100  years  later,  when  the 
great  Issue  is  the  maintenance  of  freedom  all 
over  the  globe,  we  know  there  Is  a  God  and 
we  know  He  hates  Injustice,  and  we  see  the 
storm  coming.  But  If  He  has  a  place  and  a 
part  for  us.  I  believe  that  we  are  ready. 

Mr.  President,  these  and  many  other 
words  of  our  beloved  Piesident  will  live 
In  my  memory  for  years  to  come. 

The  life  and  death  of  President  Ken- 
nedy have  given  new  meaning  to  the  in- 
spired New  Testament  wordi:  "Whoso- 
ever shall  lose  his  Ufe  for  My  sake,  shall 
find  It." 

May  God  rest  his  gallant  soul  in  peace 
and  bring  comfort  to  the  remarkable 
family  who  loved  him  most  of  all. 

And  may  we  hear  again  his  sadly 
prophetic  words: 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more 
than  mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or  fail- 
ure of  our  course. 


My  wife.  Eleanor,  joins  me  In  express- 
ing our  sympathy  and  our  admiration  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy,  the  children  and  other 
members  of  his  family. 

Since  the  President's  death,  I  have 
received  numerous  expressions  from  the 
people  of  South  Dakota,  on  the  life  and 
death  of  our  fallen  leader.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  excerpts  from  the  let- 
ters and  messages  be  printed  at  this 
point  In  the  Record.  I  also  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  several  editorials  se- 
lected from  the  South  Dakota  press  be 
printed  in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

ExCEBPTs  FROM  Lettehs  to  Senator  George 

McOOVEBN 

Prom  Mr.  D.  C.  Walsh,  of  Miller.  S.  Dak.: 
'Certainly,  President  Kennedy  has  embla- 
zoned for  all  time  the  answer  to  his  own 
query — not  what  can  my  country  do  for  me 
but  what  can  I  do  for  my  country.  VThat 
have  we  come  to  in  this  Nation  that  bigotry 
and  personal  bitterness  can  give  rise  to  a 
disaster  of  this  caliber?  Tragic  as  was  the 
event  Itself,  it  seems  equally  calamitous 
that  anyone  in  this  country  would  even  seri- 
ously consider  the  perpetration  of  such  an 
act.  At  the  risk  of  appearing  blasphemous, 
I  wonder  if  at  times  even  our  Creator  may 
view  us  with  some  feeling  of  disbelief." 

Prom  Mr.  C.  A.  Sundstrom,  of  Alcester, 
S.  Dak.:  "I,  having  had  no  contact  with  this, 
the  greatest  man  of  oxir  time,  feel  a  great 
loss,  so  I  can  imagine  how  people  close  to 
him  must  feel." 
From  Mr.  John  Sauer,  of  Huron,  S.  Dak.: 
"I  do  not  mean  to  prolong  this  letter,  but 
I  read  an  excerpt  from  a  small  town  Journal- 
ist in  Minnesota  that  expressed  my  own  sen- 
timents so  well  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
passing  on  to  you  his  quotation : 

"  'John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  man  of 
grace— physical    grace,    mental    grace,    spir- 
itual and  moral  grace,  the  grace  of  breeding 
the  grace  of  quality,  the  grace  of  courage 
and  always  the  grace  of  reason." 

"To  my  mind,  a  very  fitting  and  true  vi- 
gnette of  our  late  President's  character  " 

Prom  Mr.  W.  Nell  Evans,  of  Watertown 
S.  Dak.:  "I  only  had  the  in-tvllege  of  meet- 
ing him  once  and  shaking  his  hand,  but  I 
will  always  remember  his  firm  handshake 
and  the  smile  on  his  face  as  he  told  us  we 
were  doing  a  good  Job  on  the  A8CS  com- 
mittees." 

Prom  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Magedanz  of 
Revlllo.  S.  Dak.:  "We  feel  that  the  whole 
world  Is  so  very  much  better  off  even  with 
this  great  man  gone,  than  before,  not  only 
for  what  he  has  done,  but  for  what  he  was 
trying  to  do." 

From  Mr.  Paul  H.  Redfleld.  Madison  S 
Dak.:  "Beyond  all  doubt,  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  one  of  America's  great-to  America  as 
well  as  to  the  freedom  loving  people  of  the 
world.  Already  this  has  been  demonstrated 
The  Ideals  and  principles  tor  which  he  stood 
and  fought  must  not  be  forgotten  The 
eternal  flame  must  never  flicker." 

Frcwn  Mr.  Kenneth  Knudsen  of  Irene  S 
Dak.:  'The  leadership  of  President  Kennedy 
will  long  be  remembered  by  every  citizen  of 
the  United  States  and  the  entire  world  We 
trust  this  great  InJusUce  wUl  be  a  lesson  to 
us  all.  not  to  let  hate  govern  our  thoughts 
and  deeds,  and  hereafter  be  constructive  In 
our  criticisms  of  others.  If  thU  can  be 
accomplished.  President  Kennedy's  fine  lead- 
ership wUl  still  live  with  us  In  spirit." 
^om  Mr.  Harley  Plekkola.  of  Newell,  S. 
Dak.:  "Somehow  If  you  could  convey  the 
message,  from  this  small  and  humble  orga- 
nlaatlon.  that  their  loss  Is  our  loss,  too.  It 
is  our  fervent  hope  that  the  light  of  truth 


and  friendship  that  the  Kennedys  lit  wlU 
forever  continue  to  grow." 

Prom  Mr.  Aimer  Steensland.  of  Beresford 
S.  Dak.:  "We  certainly  stand  hiunbled  be- 
fore the  world,  not  only  in  the  assassination 
of  the  President,  but  In  the  killing  of  the 
suspect  by  a  hoodliun  before  he  could  be 
brought  to  trial.    It  Is  simply  awful." 

Prom  Mr.  Sandy  O.  Graham.  Hot  Springs 
S.  Dak.:  "The  President  was  a  good  man  and 
a  good  husband.  May  he  now  rest  In  peace." 
From  Mr.  Maynard  Engelstad,  Astoria  S 
Dak.:  "One  lesson  I  hope  Kennedy's  mem- 
ory will  leave  us  Is  that  we  must  have  less 
hate  in  thU  country  and  that  we  must  grow 
up  and  live  up  to  the  principles  we  talk 
so  much  about." 

From  Eleanor  McManus,  Chamberlain,  S. 
Dak.:  "My  sympathy  goes  out  to  his  dear 
wife  and  children  and  I  hope  and  pray  Ood 
will  take  care  of  them.  Life  must  go  on 
as  he  always  said." 

From  Jerry  Gerdes,  Rapid  City,  S.  Dak.: 
"The  world  has  suffered  a  grievous  loss,  for 
seldom  does  greatness  touch  a  man-  It 
brushed  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  paiised, 
and  laid  Its  awesome  heavy  hand  upon  his 
shoulder,  then,  moved  on,  to  be  replaced  by 

the  hand  of  God,  his  life  work  not  yet  done 

or  was  It?  Was  his  courage,  his  leadership, 
his  greatness,  taken  from  us  to  bring  to  the' 
Nation,  to  the  world,  an  awareness  of  those 
things  of  which  he  spoke.  We  must  rededl- 
cate  ourselves  to  the  principles  for  which  he 
died— freedom  for  aU  men,  peace  for  a 
troubled  world,  fiUfillment  of  the  concepts 
expressed  In  the  Constitution  of  our  Nation." 
From  Miss  Lore  Pendo,  Sioux  Falls,  S 
Dak.:  "Although  I  am  only  20  years  old  and 
not  of  voting  age  yet,  I  am  nevertheless  an 
American  who  greatly  respected  President 
Kennedy  and  the  principles  he  stood  for. 
My  personal  tribute  to  him  will  be  my  own 
evergrowing  realization  of  his  greatness, 
but  more  than  that,  I  hope  to  someday  see 
the  fulfillment  of  the  honor  herein  pro- 
posed, which  John  F.  Kennedy  so  richly  de- 
serves (that  the  Peace  Corps  be  renamed  the 
Kennedy  Corps  for  peace) ." 

From  Prof.  Allen  Barnes,  of  Brookings,  S. 
Dak. :  "It  seems  that  at  a  time  of  crisis  such 
as  the  one  which  we  are  experiencing  that 
most  of  us  pledge  to  rededlcate  otu-selves 
primarily  to  the  service  of  our  fellow  man. 
•  •  •  Many  of  my  Spanish  specJtlng  friends 
have  told  me  both  vertially  and  in  lett«8 
that  the  United  States,  through  Mr.  Ken- 
nedy, has  a  President  who  fully  understands 
Latin  America." 

From  Mr.  Arvld  Carlson,  of  Stockholm.  S. 
Dak.:  "Today  I  have  done  a  lot  of  thinking 
as  no  doubt  we  all  have.  However,  the  more 
I  think  back  over  the  last  4  days,  and  yes- 
terday particularly,  the  more  I  realize  that 
John  P.  Kennedy  was  without  question  the 
greatest  President,  the  greatest  leader,  the 
greatest  man  this  country  has  known.  His 
loss  to  o\a  country  Is  a  promise  unfulfilled, 
a  victory  not  quite  reached." 

Prom  Mr.  John  Troth,  of  MitcheU,  S.  Dak.: 
"If  any  good  can  arise  from  such  an  un- 
speakable crime,  perhaps  It  wUl  be  the 
awakening  of  Americans  to  a  new  apprecia- 
tion of  their  citizenship  In  this  great  Nation, 
and  a  new  resolve  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bilities that  accompany  that  citizenship. 
Perhaps  they  will  now  realize  and  truly  know 
what  John  P.  Kennedy  meant  when  he  said : 
'We  would  not  exchange  this  time  or  place 
with  anyone  in  the  world." " 

From  Mr.  Leo  Roeum,  of  Sturgls,  S.  Dak.: 
"Not  since  our  son  Jim's  untimely  death, In 
I960  luts  anytiilng  touched  me  so  dee|)ly. 
Like  millions  ot  others  we  sat  literally  glued 
to  the  TV  and  radio  from  Friday  afternoon 
untU  the  close  of  ceremonies  at  Arlington 
National  Cemetery.  We  shared  with  these 
millions  a  deep  sincere  grief  althot^  cog- 
nizant that  Ood  m  his  wisdom  has  assigned 
to  each  mortal  an  appointed  hour." 
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(TBlegrmms  were  reo«lv«d  from  Maytjr 
Ch&rlea  E.  McClean  at  Hot  Bptinga,  S.  Dafeu 
and  Majot  Jotm  T.  Bantow  of  Vflrmllllon, 
S.  Dftk^  Mtlng  Uuit  Um  sympaUiy  and  giief 
of  Uiaa*  two  eooununltlea  be  oonreyvd  to 
Mrs.  Kennedy  and  tbe  membera  of  the 
family.) 

(Letter  from  Mrs.  Olive  Brlles,  sister  of  Sen- 
ator McOoTnut] 

NovKMBZs  27,  1063. 

DzAX  Okoscx:  To  you  the  loss  of  President 
Kennedy  must  seem  even  more  overwhelming 
than  It  does  to  the  rest  of  us  because  be  was 
your  personal  friend  as  well  as  your  Presi- 
dent, but  even  to  me  It  seems  as  if  one  of 
our  family  has  died. 

I  keep  asking  myself  over  and  over  how 
could  It  happen?  For  the  flret  time  In  our 
life  we  have  had  a  young  energetic,  highly 
respected  President  and  now  he  is  snatched 
away. 

Why?    Why?     Why? 

The  only  answer  that  I  can  find  is  that  the 
sins  of  the  masses  have  again  been  borne  by 
one.  Have  we  become  a  Nation  so  calloused 
and  so  dominated  by  hate  and  self-interest 
that  we  art  on  the  verge  of  destroying  o\ir- 
selves? 

George  Orwell  In  "1984"  shows  how  a  totaU- 
tarlaa  ruler  dominated  a  people  by  teaching 
them  to  hate  one  another.  The  keynote  of 
his  book  is  that  the  destruction  of  the  hu- 
manity within  a  man  is  easy  once  he  ceases 
to  love.  Is  that  what  we  are  allowing  to 
happen  to  us? 

We  have  had  repeated  warnings  that  had 
we  heeded  might  have  prevented  the  tragedy 
that  shocked  the  world  and  shamed  America 
with  overwhelming  remorse  and  grief. 

When  little  children  can  be  murdered  in 
Sunday  School  without  causing  a  national 
outcry,  when  a  brilliant  Negro  leader  can 
be  ruthlessly  shot  and  little  or  nothing  done 
to  bring  his  assassin  to  Justice,  can  we  be 
shocked  that  that  same  society  has  produced 
a  warped  and  twisted  Oswald  that  could  de- 
stroy the  man  who  was  laboring  tirelessly 
to  give  him  and  all  others  a  better  world  in 
vhich  to  Uve? 

President  Kennedy's  death  is  a  loss  that 
seems  greater  than  we  can  bear,  but  his  su- 
preme sacrifice  will  not  have  been  in  vain  if 
we  will  now  rise  up  and  Join  hands — all 
Americans,  regardless  of  color  and  creed — to 
reeolve  that  "This  Nation,  under  God,  shall 
have  a  new  birth  of  freedran" — not  only  free- 
dom of  worship,  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
from  fear,  and  freedom  from  want,  but  also 
freed<Mn  from  hate. 

In  life  President  Kennedy  was  so  domi- 
nated by  love — love  for  God,  love  for  family, 
and  love  for  his  fellowman — that  he  failed 
to  comprehend  the  power  of  hate.  I  do  not 
believe  that  the  world  will  soon  forget  the 
man  who  saw  the  best  in  everyone  and  who 
envisioned  the  potential  of  brotherly  love  to 
transform  the  world. 

Neither  wUl  the  world  forget  the  stately 
young  widow  whose  trust  in  God  and  In  man 
enabled  her  to  transcend  the  natural  human 
emotion  to  abhor  the  public  that  had  robbed 
her  of  what  she  held  most  dear  and  to  share 
with  them  her  grief  and  theirs  in  a  final 
tribute  to  her  husband. 

May  the  eternal  flame  that  she  lighted  on 
his  grave  be  an  eternal  flame  In  the  heart  of 
every  American  that  will  forever  bum  out 
selfishness  and  hatred  and  bum  deep  within 
every  conscience  the  commandment  of  that 
visionary,  young,  and  vigorous  man,  who 
decreed  '"Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  mind,  and  with  all  thy  strength: 
this  is  the  first  commandment.  And  the  sec- 
ond is  like,  namely  thla.  Thou  shalt  love 
thy  neighbor  am  thyself.  There  Is  none  other 
commandment  greater  than  these." 

We  stUl  have  much  to  be  thankful  for  in 
that  we  Uve  in  a  land  where  there  are  others 


to  take  up  the  torch  and  carry  on.  I  am  sure 
President  Johnson  will  do  as  he  said — The 
best  that  I  can. 

With  much  loT*. 

Guvs. 


PaoM  ScaitoN  DKumxo  at  thx 
OariisBUBO.  8.  Dak..  Kpiscopai.  Chusch  rr 
RxT.  CHaaLcs  OanDnc,  Pasroa.  ok  BimsAT. 
NovncBBB  M.  1968 

Socratea.  John  the  Baptist,  Jesus  Christ, 
Abraham  Lincoln,  Mahatma  G«ndhl.  and 
John  Kennedy  were  all  men  of  love. 

Their  devotion  to  truth,  to  reality,  to  God, 
and  to  men  carried  them  knowingly  to  the 
final  sacrifice. 

The  Nation  reels  under  the  swiftness  of  the 
tragedy.  The  world  is  shocked  and  appalled. 
All  mankind  mourns  the  death  of  the  man. 

A  man  of  courage,  dedication,  youth  and 
vigor  is  dead,  not  because  of  hate,  but  be- 
cause he  loved  his  Lord  and  his  people. 

Occasionally  a  great  man  emerges  to  as- 
8\une  the  reins  of  government,  and  we  who 
so  readily  criticized  should  more  properly 
give  thanks  to  God  for  raising  him  up. 

Today  John  P.  Kennedy  lies  in  state  be- 
cause he  loved  and  desired  to  serve  us.  Love, 
not  hate,  has  laid  our  President  low  •  •  • 
love  shown  in  deep  religious  devotion,  ex- 
emplary family  life,  sacrifice  of  personal 
fortune,  and  anxlotis  concern  for  all  men. 

It  is  love  which  struck  him  down  Just  as 
surely  as  it  Is  love  which  brings  pain  to  all 
who  dare  to  care.  And  It  is  that  very  love 
which  must  continue  long  after  his  mortal 
remains  have  gone,  if  his  life  is  not  to  have 
been  but  a  vain  Illusion. 

KxcKSPTS   FaoM   SaaxoN   Dixivistzo   at  t«% 
Memorial  Servick  in  Sisseton,  S.  Dak.,  by 
Rav.  EDwaao  A.  GiLBxarsoif ,  Pastob  or  the 
Ckace  LuTHXKAif  Chxtsch,  Soseton,  8.  Dak. 
This  is  not  only  a  day  of  sorrow  but  also 
of  repentence  that  we  have  allowed  condi- 
tions  to  exist   that   would   breed   assassins. 
Everyone  has  the  privilege  of  hoping  that  tha 
town  In  which  he  lives  may  be  the  birth- 
place of  a  future  President  of  the  United 
States.      We    need    also   to    remember    that 
assassins    are    bom    and    raised    someplace 
also.     This  is  a  day  for  self-evaluation,  not 
only  on  the  national  level,  but  also  on  the 
local  level  and  especially  the  personal  level. 

We  need  well  ask  Is  Sisseton  the  type  of 
town  likely  to  be  the  birthplace  of  a  future 
President,  or  rather  tha  birthplace  and  the 
training  grotmd  of  an  assaasin  of  a  fut\u<e 
President  of  the  United  States?  As  a  nation 
we  are  nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  In- 
dividual communities.  The  character  of  the 
community  will  be  the  character  of  the 
NaUon. 

In  his  Inaugural  address  President  Ken- 
nedy made  this  historic  statement:  "Ask 
not  what  can  my  country  do  for  me.  but 
rather  what  can  I  do  for  my  country."  Let 
us  look  at  Sisseton  In  the  light  of  President 
Kennedy's  thought-provoking  statement. 
What  have  we  done  for  our  community,  par- 
ticularly our  children  and  youth.  In  order 
that  we  may  produce  good  citizens.  Instead 
of  a  potential  assassin? 


Statement  bt  a  Sbcsktaet  in  ths  Omcx  or 
SxNATOa  McOovsaM 

The  triiuiph  of  a  noble  spirit — this  is 
President  Kennedy's  gift  to  America  and  a 
grieving  world  constituency.  He  was  a  spiri- 
tual man.     He  lived  life  well  and  he  loved  it. 

He  loved  God  and  his  family,  the  sea  and 
books,  children  and  animals,  the  theater  and 
sp>orU.  music  and  good  humor.  Most  of  all, 
he  loved  as.  his  people,  and  the  people  of 
the  world.    Ha  eared. 

An  active  participant  in  all  fields  of  human 
endeavor,  he  was  a  quiet  refiector  who  sought 
solace  and  g\ildance  In  the  written  word  and 
in  contemplative  venturaa  Into  history  and 


the  future  that  often  provided  the  subatance 
of  decision. 

His  deep  feeling  for  mankind,  his  intimate 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  his  search  for 
common  ground  in  a  world  arena  where  only 
a  partial  prise  can  ever  be  won — he,  above 
most  at  us.  knew  that  we  are  merely  mortal, 
that  we  are  prone  to  error,  that  our  spiritual 
Incompetence  can  be  laid  to  the  limitations 
of  our  humanity.     But  he  tested  those  limiU. 

And  he  longed  for  peace.  His  search  for 
peace  and  his  measxn-e  of  success  In  this 
ancient  quest  is  our  legacy.  Man  has  sought 
peace  for  some  2.000  years.  We  thank  God 
that  he  continued  our  pursuit.  So  hard  did 
he  try  that  his  very  murder  is  testimonial 
enou^. 

Prom  his  oval  olBce  window,  his  spirit 
looked  out  on  a  city,  a  nation,  and  a  world 
crying  for  peace,  longing  for  redemption. 
From  another  window,  one  looked  out  who 
deprived  that  world  of  a  heart  pulsing  for 
mankind,  of  leadership  that  may  never  be 
equaled,  of  vision  rarely  known,  and  of  a 
future  we  may  never  know. 

But  let  us  look  to  that  future,  leaning  as 
did  he  on  the  past,  a  past  which  now.  we  can 
confidently  know,  embraces  his  life  and  his 
spirit. 

(From  the  DaUy  Republic.  Mitchell.  S.  Dak.. 

Nov.  26.  1963 1 

PaoFiLB  IN  CSotnuox 

As  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  35th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  was  laid  to  rest 
in  Arlington  National  Cemetery  yesterday, 
a  shocked  and  grieving  nation  rededlcated  it- 
self to  the  tasks  that  He  before  it.  That 
these  tasks  will  be  accomplished  without 
further  violence — generated  by  hate  ,  and 
greed  and  malevolence  in  the  minds  of  mor- 
tal men — Is  the  hope  of  all  rational  persons. 

The  martyrdom  of  President  Kennedy, 
pray  God.  will  strengthen  the  forces  of  right- 
eoiisness  In  the  everlasting  battle  against 
those  of  fanatic  hatred.  His  death,  we  pray. 
will  not  have  been  in  vain,  but  will  move  us 
to  labor  long  and  hard  for  those  Ideals  which 
he  so  clearly  enunciated  in  his  brief  34 
months  as  our  Chief  Executive. 

For  those  who  loved  and  admired  the  late 
President,  the  characteristics  of  greatness 
were  apparent  early  in  his  administration. 
His  greatest  achievements  seemed  yet  to 
come;  in  his  brief  span  of  national  leader- 
ship he  had  laid  the  groundwork  for  con- 
quering the  new  frontiers  of  democracy 
about  which  he  spoke. 

For  the  American  people,  Mr.  Kennedy 
had  lighted  many  candles  to  guide  the  way. 
It  was  not  the  way  all  were  willing  to  fol- 
low, but  it  was  a  charted  course  designed  to 
elevate  this  civilization  to  new  heights.  It 
was  a  grand  design  to  attain  in  our  time  a 
free,  disarmed  world  moving  out  of  the  shad- 
ows of  a  threatened  nuclear  holocaust;  to 
attain  in  our  time  a  nation  In  which  bigotry 
had  no  place,  in  which  there  was  truly  a 
society  where  opportunities  were  equal  for 
all  without  respect  to  race,  creed  or  color; 
to  attain  in  ottr  time  great  advances  in  edu- 
cation, in  economic  strength,  in  scientific 
exploration,  and  to  attain  in  our  time  a 
guarantee  that  those  who  labored  to  help  us 
realize  our  alms  would,  in  their  sunset  years, 
be  spared  excessive  financial  burdens. 

History  will  note  that  President  Kennedy 
was  far  more  than  a  national  leader;  he  was 
the  outstanding  world  leader  of  his  time. 
The  book  "Profiles  in  Courage."  had  it  been 
written  at  a  later  time  by  a  writer  other  than 
himself,  would  certainly  have  Included  him. 
He  was  true  to  the  statement  he  made  in  his 
inaugxu'al  address  that  "we  must  never  nego- 
tiate out  of  fear,  but  we  must  never  fear 
to  negotiate."  He  faced  the  crises  of  Cuba, 
the  Berlin  wall.  South  Vietnam,  the  auto- 
bahn blockade  with  courage.     He  stood  firm 
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In  the  face  of  threat,  without  panic  that 
might  have  moved  lesser  men  to  calamitous 
action. 

Surmounting  each  crisis,  the  President 
waited  for  the  smoke  to  disperse,  then  moved 
into  the  clear  air  of  negotiation,  In  an  ef- 
fort to  establish,  as  he  said  also  in  his  in- 
augural address,  "a  beachhead  of  coopera- 
tion in  the  Jungles  of  suspicion." 

An  assassin's  bullet  has  cut  short  this 
beachhead  assault.  It  remains  for  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  those  who  fol- 
low him  to  issue  further  command.  It  is 
up  to  them  to  determine  whether  we  ad- 
vance or  retreat.  May  they  be  granted  the 
wisdom  and  courage  of  John  Fltsgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  the  great  Presidents  who  preceded 
him.  [l 

(From  the  Black  mils  Press,  Sturgls,  S.  Dak.. 
Nov.  23.  1963  J 
Time  ra%  Mouxninc 
The  President  is  dead. 

A  single  shot  has  sent  the  world  into 
moiUTiing.  Breathes  there  a  man  with  a 
soul  so  dead  anywhere  in  the  world  who 
does  not  lament  t^  tragedy  of  this  hor- 
rendous crime?     We  hope  not. 

The  first  reaction  Is  one  of  shock.  That 
such  a  horrible  tbing  covild  happen  in 
America  seems  almost  beyond  l>elief .  It  had 
happened  before,  byt  so  long  ago  that  an- 
other assassination  of  an  American  Presi- 
dent seemed  to  be  an  Impossibility.  That  it 
has  happened  again  adds  another  terrible 
chapter  to  the  disgraceful  story  of  man's 
inhumanity  to  man. 

Then  comes  the  stunning  realization  of 
the  dreadful  loss  of  service  to  God  and  coun- 
try which  will  result  from  the  assassin's 
bullet.  President  Kennedy  was  In  his  prime 
and  his  public  career  had  not  yet  reached 
its  zenith.  He  typified  the  youth,  vigor,  and 
imagination  of  his  beloved  country  and  he 
gave  great  promise  of  leading  It  to  new 
heights  of  world  prominence.  The  heart  of 
the  country  was  stUled  with  his  heart.  But 
the  Nation  will  live  and  survive  to  realize 
the  lofty  objectives  that  President  Kennedy 
espoused  during  his  short  but  useful  life. 

The    profound    sympathies   of   the   entire 
world    go    to    the    late    President's    family. 
Their  tears,  their  heartbreak,   their  sorrow 
are  shared  by  all  people  everywhere.     Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  a  family  man  In  the  truest 
sense,  and  all  of  America  was  part  of  his 
family.     He     was     father,     son,     husband, 
brother,  and  our  President.     The  loss  result- 
ing ffi>m  his  untimely  and  tragic  death  is 
virtually  unfathomable. 
What  of  the  future? 
Time  enough  for  that  later. 
This  is  a  time  of  mourning  for  America, 
and  the  free  world. 

Hurt,  angered,  shocked,  we  can  only  do 
what  another  assassinated  President  once 
said  he  did  when  he  had  nowhere  else  to  go 
in  times  of  trial — we  can  go  to  our  knees 
and  pray  for  the  Immortal  soul  of  our  lost 
President,  for  his  family  and  for  the  Nation 
he  served  with  dedication  and  devotion. 

[From  the  Exponent,  student  publication. 
Northern  Stote  Teachers  College.  Aber- 
deen,  S.   Dak..   Dec.   5.    1963) 

The  Nation  Wept 
As  have  all  other  Americans,  the  staff  of 
•the  Exponent  has  been  numbed  by  the  shat- 
tering Impact  of  the  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  No  tribute  the 
Exponent  could  print  in  this  column  could 
match  the  spirit  of  the  following  poem. 
It  was  written  by  the  Honorable  Robert  D. 
Orr,  State  representative  of  Brown  County, 
who  received  his  bachelor's  degree  from 
Northern  and  took  his  master's  degree  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota.  State  Repre- 
sentative Orr  wrote  the  poem  when  watching 
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telecasts  of  the  tragic  event  and  agreed  to 
the  Exponent's  request  to  publish  It. 

l«OVE — LAUbUTEK — RAFFINIBS 

H  OPE R  ATSED BIOOTKT 

TKACIC    VIOLENCE ^REDZOICATIOIf 


"The  Man  is  dead. 
His  immortal  spirit. 
Ideals. 
Humanity,  live  on. 

"In  the  minds,  hearts. 

Aspirations  of  fellow  Americans, 

Deeper  meanings  of  a  tragedy  emerge. 
"Disbelieving,  we  cried. 

We  prayed: 

We  bled. 

The  Nation  bleeds; 

It  suffers,  hangs  its  head — 

Unashamed. 

"It  Is  proud,  yet  grieved; 
Pained  that  law  and  order  failed. 
Monstrous    violence    to    the    restraints    of 

freedom  mitigated. 
Grieved  of  hate,  prejudice,  and  brutality, 
Grieved  for  the  Grlevancer. 

"Hurt  that  Man's  inhumanity  to  man  pre- 
vails; 
Proud  to  be  free,  grieved  to  have  felt  gviilt. 
Tragically  united  in   this  hour  of  sorrow. 

"He  Is  martyred  for  a  cause,  for  many  causes. 
Magnanimous : 
Love  for  Almighty  God, 
His  fellow  Americans. 
His  Country, 

His  ideals  of  equality,  freedom,  peace; 
His  passion  for  the  goodness  and  humanity 
of  all  men. 

"Paralysis  of  enterprise, 
The  Nation  wept. 
Self-examined, 
Reappraised. 

"Friends  about  the  world  eulogized  the  man, 
Prayed  for  the  NaUon, 
S3miphathized  our  htirt,  $ 

Were  themselves  hurt. 

"And  so  we  laid  to  rest  the  mortal. 
While  the  Spirit  and  memory  became  im- 
mortal. 
And  the  Republic  rededlcated  itself  to  its 
task." 

[From  the  Argiis  Leader,  Sioux  Falls 
(S.  Dak.).  Dec.  5.  1963] 
Herb  Bechtold's  Round  Robin 
How  did  the  average  9-  or  10-year-old  feel 
about  the  death  of  President  Kennedy?    We 
can  find  the  answer  in  some  of  the  composi- 
tions which  students  In  Mrs.  Judith  Evans' 
fourth-grade    English    class    at    Harrlsburg 
School  wrote. 

Here  are  some  excerpts  (with  the  original 
signing) : 

"Dear  John,  Junior,  I  heard  your  dad  was 
shot  last  Friday  when  he  was  at  a  parade. 
But  when  I  heard  he  was  shot  I  felt  like  a 
shok  hit  me.  My  dad  never  even  new  about 
it  until  my  brother  told  him.  He  was  very 
sad.  I  was  crying  when  he  was  buried.  I 
hope  you'll  grow  up  to  be  hke  your  daddy. 
But  do  not  get  shot  and  die  like  your  dad. 
A  frenld.  Dennis  Geraets". 

"Dear  Caroline,  when  the  light  was  shin- 
ing I  wondered  what  they  were  doing  that 
for.  Until  they  said  that  it  was  going 
to  shine  forever.  Say  'HI'  to  John  and  your 
mother.     Nadene  Oppold." 

"Dear  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  I  think  I  saw 
you  going  in  the  parade  to  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery  and  I  thought  it  was  amaz- 
ing the  way  the  soldiers  folded  the  fiag  that 
they  gave  to  you.  I  hope  that  you  find  a 
nice  headstone  for  yom-  husband's  grave. 
Pamela  Hanson." 

"Dear  Caroline,  "When  you  leave  the 
White  House  do  what  mother  tells  you  to  do. 


I  hope  you  grow  up  to  be  married  to  a  nice 
man  and  some  day  be  may  be  our  president. 
You  still  have  a  long  way  to  go  so  be  a  good 
citizen.    DxONNE  Axtell." 

"Deab  Caroline  :  You  were  very  brave  to  go 
up  and  kiss  his  casket  and  so  was  yoxir 
mother.     Cindy  Bernuaro." 

"To  Our  First  Lady:  I  hope  you  get  an- 
other smart  husband,  like  your  first  one. 
Paula  Allen." 

Patricia  Dirks  wrote:  "When  I  heard  that 
our  President  died.  I  was  shockt.  I  prayed 
a  couple  of  times  that  he  would  live.  Then 
when  I  heard  that  Lee  Oswald  was  found  I 
felt  good.  But  when  I  heard  Kennedy  died 
I  felt  shockt  again.    I  had  tears  on  my  face." 

[From  the  Pep-A-Oraph.  Lennox  High  School 
Paper,  Lennox,  S.  Dak.,  Nov.  38,  1963] 
Don't  Let  Our  Presidekt  Die 
(By  Donnis  Hoogestraar) 
The  halls  are  hushed.     Lockers  close  quiet- 
ly.    The  former  disbeUef  is  gone  from  the 
mind  and  only  shock  and  trembling  permeate 
the   atmosphere.     The  students   of   Lennox 
High  have  had  the  rumor  reaffirmed:    The 
President  has  been  shot. 

There  Is  no  disUnctlon  between  the  faUing 
and  the  honor  student,  between  the  popular 
and  the  disliked,  or  the  "rink"  and  refined. 
No,  in  Lennox  High  School  each  student  has 
a  tear  in  his  eye  and  solemnity  in  his  voice. 
All  are  praying,  "Dear  God,  dont  let  our 
President  die." 

As  classes  discontinue  their  regiilar  routine 
and  radios  beam  forth  the  mlnute-by-mlnute 
report,  everyone  thinks  and  remembers. 
They  can  see  the  smile  and  warmth  of  man- 
ner, hear  the  familiar  voice,  and  sense  the 
zeal  of  their  young  President.  The  new 
and  extensive  means  of  communication  had 
made  John  Kennedy  seem  a  warm  and  per- 
sonal friend.  And  as  the  students  remem- 
bered, their  prayer  became  more  fervent. 
"Don't  let  our  President  die." 

Then  came  the  announcement  so  terrible 
in  magnitude:  "President  John  Kennedy  is 
dead."  Tears  were  shed  but  they  did  not 
begin  to  express  the  sorrow  of  the  school. 
An  atmosphere  prevailed  that  cannot  be  ex- 
plained as  students  Just  stared,  thought,  and 
remembered. 

Now  Mr.  Kennedy  lies  cold  in  his  grave. 
The  smUe  is  gone;  the  voice  silent.  But  he 
need  not  die.  For  man's  body  is  Just  a 
fllmsUy  built  structure  that  houses  the  soul 
and  spirit  which  live  on  after  death.  We 
prayed  with  great  emotion,  "Don't  let  our 
President  die."  And  we  can  keep  him  alive 
by  carrying  forth  the  traits  which  made  him 
great. 

No  one  would  daresay  that  he  was  greater 
than  any  normal  man  for  this  would  mean 
he  was  supernatural.  No.  we  thought  of 
him  as  one  like  us:  young,  industrious,  and 
most  of  all.  common,  without  arrogance.  So 
let  us  pick  out  the  characteristics  that  made 
him  great  and  make  those  traits  live  In 
the  youth  of  America. 

First  is  equality  in  Justice.  We  cannot 
hope  to  solve  the  civil  rights  problem  simply 
by  making  everyone  treat  his  fellow  man  as 
an  equal.  This  question  was  started  cen- 
turies ago  by  people  who  lost  their  vision  of 
true  freedom  and  It  will  not  be  solved  by 
simply  enforcing  a  law.  President  Kennedy 
made  a  small  dent  by  alining  himself  with 
the  Negro.  So.  let  us  "let  oiu-  President  live" 
by  defending  equality. 

Probably  the  most  noticeable  of  his  traits 
vras  his  courage  to  stick  by  his  convictions. 
Congress  seldom  passed  his  proposals  to  their 
fullest  degree,  but  his  attitude  toward  these 
beliefs  did  not  change.  He  believed  strongly 
in  medicare.  Federal  aid  to  education,  and 
civil  rights — no  matter  what  the  political 
pressure.  If  we  would  only  study  the  Issues, 
decide  our  stand  and  then  live  by  our  deci- 
sions, the  spirit  of  our  President  will  Uve  on. 
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Most  of  all.  he  was  American:  enthu- 
siastic, friendly,  courteous,  pbyslcally,  men- 
tally, and  splrltxially  fit.  He  was  not  In- 
fallible, but  no  himum  Is.  In  fact,  there  was 
nothing  in  his  spirit  that  we  cannot  liave. 
Each  one  of  us  can  take  his  admirable  traits 
and  let  them  live  in  America.  Don't  let  our 
President  die. 

Amekica's  Loss 
(By  Christine  Olson) 
The  day  dawned  ominous  and  rainy 
And  half  of  It  passed  away. 
Crowds  lined  the  streets; 
The  air  was  charged  with  excitement; 
People  waited  to  see  their  President. 
Flags  snapped  In  the  breeze. 
And  down  the  street  a  band 
Struck  up  a  spirited  march. 
As  if  in  respect  to  the  guest  of  honor. 
The  clouds  rolled  back 
And  sunshine  illuminated  the  street. 
Then,  there  he  was  before  us: 
Our  President, 

Young,  laughing,  waving  to  the  people. 
Suddenly  from  nowhere  a  shot  split  the  air. 
Another  and  another, 
And  the  scene  was  changed  to  chaos. 

It  Is  another  city,  another  day. 
Crowds  line  Pennsylvania  Avenue 
Waiting  for  their  President. 
Down  the  street  muffled  drums 
Mark  off  a  hundred  paces  each  minute. 
Then,  there  he  is  before  us; 
The  man  who  was  our  President. 
Silent  forever  in  the  embrace  of  death. 
Seven  white  horses  draw  the  caisson 
On  which  the  flag-draped  casket  lays. 
Now  it  is  past  and  gone — 
And  so  is  a  great  man. 

Turn,  my  friend,  turn,  for  this  is  not  the  end. 
The  country  marches  on;   the  office  is  not 

void. 
Pray  now,  my  friend,  for  this  great  land. 
And  for  the  man  who  leads  it  forward. 

(From  the  Salem  (S.  Dak.)  Special, 

Nov.  28,  1963] 
John  F.  Kknnkdt — 35th  Pkcsident 

This  community,  this  Nation,  and  this 
world  literally  stopped  on  Monday,  Novem- 
ber 25,  1963,  to  pay  homage  and  honor  to  a 
great  American,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
35th  President  of  the  United  States,  who  lost 
his  life  in  the  service  of  his  country. 

Perhaps  never  in  all  of  history  have  so 
many  words  been  spoken,  so  many  lines  writ- 
ten, so  many  prayers  been  said  for  one  hu- 
man being.  It  almost  seems  futile,  and  yet 
so  compelling,  to  add  any  more  to  what  we 
have  already  seen  and  read  and  heard  and 
said. 

John  F.  Kennedy  lost  his  life  on  Friday, 
November  22,  1963,  at  the  hands  of  an  assas- 
sin's bullet.  While  he  has  now  departed 
from  the  scene  of  this  earth,  his  memory 
and  his  ideals  and  principles  will  live  with 
us  through  our  lives  and  with  the  lives  of 
our  future  generations.  For  truly,  this  out- 
standing young  man,  who  gave  all  he  had 
for  his  country,  will  be  recorded  as  a  great 
American  and  great  world  leader  for  gen- 
erations to  come. 

Your  publisher  and  his  family  feel,  as 
perhaps  every  American  and  world  citizen 
does  at  this  time,  a  very  personal  loss  and 
very  deep  grief,  both  for  the  family  of  this 
outstanding  man,  but  also  for  themselves 
and  for  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

For  us,  he  was  part  of  our  generation.  He 
was  young,  vital,  religious,  compassionate, 
understanding,  firm,  determined,  anxious,  pa- 
tient, sincere,  and  possessed  a  deep  feeling 
for  the  needs  of  all  the  people,  not  only  of 
this  country,  but  he  sensed  the  need  for  his 
leadership  and  guidance  In  the  world. 

He  was  a  husband  and  father  of  two  lovely 
children.  He  knew  the  trials  and  tribula- 
tions of   both   of  these   responsibilities — as 


husband  and  father.  He  was  real,  earnest, 
honest,  and  dedicated.  And  yet,  along  with 
all  these  attributes  were  his  youth  and  vigor. 

He  set  an  example  which  many  of  us,  of  his 
generation,  admired  and  followed.  And  yet. 
the  old  and  the  wise,  the  rich  and  the  poor, 
the  black  and  the  white,  all  revered  him  and 
gave  him  a  special  place  in  their  walks  of 
life  and  in  their  hearts. 

We  are  grieved  at  his  passing.  But,  as  so 
many  people  have  said,  we  are  so  fortunate 
to  have  lived  with  him  and  to  have  worked 
for  him  and  to  have  believed  In  him.  And 
as  General  MacArthur  said,  with  his  passing 
we  have  all  lost  a  little  of  ourselves. 

However,  the  evente  since  that  black  Fri- 
day have  proven  to  all  Americans  and  all 
world  citizens  that  ours  is  truly  a  great 
heritage.  For  even  with  the  dreadful  passing 
of  our  leader,  our  affairs  of  state  remain 
stable,  secure,  and  In  good  hands.  For  this 
is  our  democracy.  Now  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson  is  at  the  helm  of  the  ship  of  state. 
As  he  said  in  his  first  remarks  when  return- 
ing to  Washington,  "I'll  do  the  best  I  can, 
that's  all  I  can  do,  with  your  help  and  with 
God's."  With  this  sincerity  and  affirma- 
tion, we'll  continue  In  our  great  American 
tradition,  as  a  nation,  strong  and  free. 

President  John  P.  Kennedy,  In  his  passing, 
left  every  American  a  legacy  which  we  are 
obligated  to  remember,  repeat,  and  follow. 
He  gave  us  this  legacy  in  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress, in  January  1961.  when  he  said.  "Ask 
not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you,  but 
what  you  can  do  for  your  country." 

John  F.  Kennedy  paid  the  supreme  sacri- 
fice for  his  country.  From  his  example  and 
actions,  our  work  is  put  before  us,  to  do  the 
affairs  of  our  lives  as  he  did  his.  We  cer- 
tainly must  always  strive  for  that  goal,  Just 
as  he  died  for  It. 


[From  the  Lemmon  (S.  Dak.)   Tribune, 
Nov.  28,  19631 

United  We  Stand — In  Sokrow  and  in  Shame 

(By  F.  M.  Satter) 

With  reverberations  of  the  assassination 
of  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  echo- 
ing around  the  world,  Americans — still  reel- 
ing In  disbelief — are  attempting  to  regroup 
themselves  to  meet  the  challenges  of  a  coun- 
try which  has  lost  its  Commander  in  Chief. 

It  is  indeed  fitting  that  we  should  ponder 
this  ugly  act  of  coldblooded  mimier  in  all 
its  perspectives.  It  Is  also  proper  that  we 
should  attempt  to  mentally  probe  the  philo- 
sophical elements  which  bred.  Impregnated, 
and  gave  birth  to  the  type  of  hatred  which 
possessed  this  American-born  citizen  to  com- 
mit such  a  brutal  act  of  violence. 

John  P.  Kennedy,  as  dynamic  a  person- 
ality to  ever  assume  the  awesome  respon- 
sibilities of  the  Presidency,  was  a  man  who 
truly  loved  America.  Even  his  most  ardent 
political  opponents  respected  the  young  Pres- 
ident's dedication  to  the  causes  of  freedom 
and  his  efforts  to  build  a  stronger  United 
States.  Time  and  time  again  throughout 
J.  P.  K.'s  career  as  a  naval  commander  and 
later  as  a  statesman  he  openly  demonstrated 
his  willingness  to  give  everything — even  his 
life,  if  necessary — to  protect  America  from 
the  poisons  of  hatred,  violence,  and  dicta- 
torial factions  which  constantly  threaten 
our  shores. 

As  It  came  to  pass  It  was,  in  fact,  his  life 
that  the  mysterious  facets  of  fate  decreed  he 
lay  down  In  the  service  of  his  country.  Not 
In  the  heat  of  battle  however,  where  blood 
is  spilled  and  the  demands  of  courage  are 
momentous,  but  on  a  seemingly  placid  free- 
way In  Dallas.  Tex.,  where  he  was  conclud- 
ing a  triumphant  motorcade  sweep  through 
the  city  proper. 

The  bullet  that  winged  its  way  to  its  mark 
and  left  President  Kennedy  bleeding  and 
mortally  wounded  in  the  arms  of  his  wife 
profoundly  spelled  out  the  uncivilized  re- 
sults of  mankind's  perpetration  of  extrem- 
ism and  racial  Indifference. 


When  win  we  learn  that  to  wantonly 
abuse  our  precious  freedom  of  speech  is  Just 
as  grave  a  crime  against  humanity  as  to 
deny  a  man  the  right  to  speak? 

Let  it  be  known,  and  may  the  hatred  and 
bloodshed  of  those  fateful  November  days  in 
Dallas  ever  remind  us.  that  the  inadequacies 
of  man's  tempers  are  not  only  confined  to 
unfounded  dislike,  disrespect,  or  harmless 
words.  On  the  contrary,  idle  and  groundless 
accusations  against  top  level  Government 
leaders,  linking  them  to  all  sorts  of  trai- 
torous deeds,  can  only  lend  to  sway  sick 
minds  Into  action. 

Not  long  ago  an  eastern  publication  re- 
ported the  whole  Kennedy  family  should  be 
hung.  The  following  day  the  media  apolo- 
gized and  said  It  meant  it  only  in  Jest.  But 
who  knows  what  terrible  repercussions  those 
words  in  Jest  might  have  had  on  some  dis- 
turbed mind. 

This  great  country  of  ours,  with  all  Its 
freedoms  and  opportunities,  does  in  fact  have 
one  poignant  weakness. 

That  being  the  trait  of  loose-lipped  poli- 
ticians, editors,  and  citizens  in  general  to 
literally  talk  an  innocent,  dedicated  states- 
man into  the  crosshairs  of  some  faiuitlc 
sniper's  rifle  scope. 

There  was  nothing  partisan  about  the 
deadly  bullet  which  felled  J.  F.  K.  and  si- 
lenced forever  the  lips  of  a  great  American. 
Under  similar  foreign  and  domestic  tensions 
It  could  have  happened  to  any  of  his  prede- 
cessors. The  venom  of  hate  which  conquers 
and  consumes  men's  minds  is  Indeed  one  of 
the  great  pities  of  life.  Ofttlmes  these  poor 
misguided  souls,  perhaps  tormented  by  ex- 
periences known  only  to  themselves,  are 
prompted  to  commit  shocking,  heinous 
crimes  because  of  some  careless  utterance 
made  by  someone  In  anger. 

It  Is  therefore  particularly  Important  that 
we  as  Americans  make  a  self-examination  of 
our  own  hearts  and  ultimately  cast  out  these 
prejudices  and  petty  emotions. 

And  finally,  let  us  pray  to  God  that  this 
tragic  murder  of  our  President  will  teach  us 
the  true  meaning  of  human  dignity.  We 
might  use  the  theme  of  President  Kennedy's 
Dallas  speech  if  he  had  lived  to  deliver  It. 
when  he  said  In  part:  words  alone  are  not 
enough  to  win  victories  over  injustice;  we 
must  say  those  words  and  then  act  with  dis- 
patch. 

We  must,  as  a  nation,  accept  the  moral  re- 
sponsibilities which  our  late  President  has 
placed  upon  our  shoulders.  Then,  and  only 
then,  will  his  tragic  death  lose  some  of  Its 
sting  and  the  Indignation  and  shame  It  has 
brought  with  It. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  Is  dead  from  an 
assassin's  bullet.  Let  us  now  then  unite  be- 
hind his  successor,  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson,  and  work  unselfishly  as  a  massive 
team  to  rebuild  the  decayed  pillars  of  moral- 
ity. Justice,  and  decency  which  have  somehow 
slipped  away  from  our  proud  heritage. 

(From  the  Arlington   (S.  Dak.)    Sun] 

Tragedy  Strikes  the  Worls 

(By   Bonnie   Bennett,   student    at    Arlington 

High  School) 

The  flag  Is  flying  at  half  mast.  Why?  Be- 
cause our  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  has 
been  assassinated.  Usually  sitting  here  in 
my  study  hall  desk,  I  can't  see  the  flag.  Now 
as  I  look  at  it  and  know  the  reason  it  is  not 
flying  at  the  top  of  the  pole,  I  realize  the 
tragedy  of  this  event. 

Looking  first  at  our  country,  It  has  lost  a 
powerful  leader.  He  held  the  respect  of  per- 
sons all  over  the  world.  The  New  Frontier, 
"Ich  bin  eln  Berliner."  and  "Ask  not  what 
your  country  can  do  for  you  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country,"  are  but  a  few  of 
the  principles  which  have  been  left  to  our 
country  by  the  former  President. 

As  I  write  of  Mr.  Kennedy,  I  think  of  this: 

"And  I  heard  a  voice  from  heaven  saying 
unto  me.  Write,  Blessed  are  the  dead  which 
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die  in  the  Lord  imtn  henceforth:  Yea,  salth 
the  ^Irlt.  that  they  may  rest  from  their 
laborours;  and  their  works  do  follow  them" 
(Revelations  14 :  1^} . 

(From    the    TyndaU    (8.    Dak.)    Trtbune    ft 

Register] 

A  chapter  should  now  be  added  to  JJ'.K.'s 

famous  book,  "Profiles  In  Covu-age."  reoocd- 

c     Ing  the  story  of  himself— one  of  the  moet 

courageous  of  them  all. 

And  speaking  of  the  President's  public  ut- 
terances, one  that  he  never  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  actually  Tolce,  was  the  one  he  had 
written  for  delivery  in  Dallas  the  afternoon 
that  he  was  shot.  In  that  speech,  the  Presi- 
dent had  written,  in  part: 

"In  a  world  of  complex  aiul  continuing 
problems,  in  a  world  full  of  frustrations  and 
irritations,    America's    leadership    must    be 

guided  by  the  lights  of  learning  and  reason 

or  else  those  who  confuse  rhetoric  with 
reality  and  the  plausible  with  the  possible 
will  gain  the  ascendancy  with  their  seem- 
ingly swift  and  simple  solutions  to  every 
world  problem. 

There  wiU  always  be  dissident  voices 
heard  in  the  land,  expressing  opposition 
without  alternatives,  finding  fault  but  never 
favor,  perceiving  gloom  on  every  side  and 
seeking  Influence  without  responsibility. 
Their  voices  are  inevitable." 

Thus  did  the  President  bring  the  facts  of 
life  to  a  section  of  our  Nation  which  had 
reportedly  turned  against  him  because  of 
his  determination  that  all  Americans,  no 
matter  what  color  or  what  creed,  no  matter 
whether  rich  or  poor,  would  be  treated  as 
equals  under  the  ConstituUon. 
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[From  the  Freeman  (S.  Dak.)  Courier) 
(By  Glenn  Gering) 

The  evenU  of  the  past  week  Jolted  us  out 
of  our  common  tendency  to  think  that  things 
will  be  tomorrow  as  they  are  today.  It  is 
natural  to  expect  to  have  another  chance  at 
life  another  day.  We  assume  that  our  fam- 
ily, our  friends,  our  associates  will  be  there 
the  same  as  they  are  today.  This  Is  a  com- 
fortable assumption.  It  gives  us  an  excuse 
to  put  off  doing  the  things  we  ought  to  do. 
We  depend  on  having  another  chance  tomor- 
row, so  we  leave  a  word  of  encouragement, 
unspoken:  our  appreciation,  unexpressed;  a 
deed  of  kindness,  undone;  an  opportunity  to 
teach,  unused;  a  taeOi.  unfinished.  We  ought 
to  be  most  grateful  for  every  day  we  get  an- 
other chance.  For  some  the  opportunity  has 
been  lost  forever.  Some  day  the  opportunity 
will  also  be  lost  to  you  and  me. 

(Prom  the  Clark  County  (S.  Dak.)  Courier] 
But  his  death  has  even  a  greater  meaning 
to  the  p)eople  of  the  United  States  and  the 
world.  Perhaps  never  before  has  there  been 
such  a  uniting  of  people  as  In  the  past  few 
days.  Protestants.  Catholics,  and  Jews  have 
held  special  services,  and  churches  have  been 
packed  and  overflowing.  Republicans  and 
Democrats  have  forgotten  their  differences 
during  this  time  of  crisis.  People  have  be- 
come more  aware  of  the  loyalty  they  owe  the 
Government.  At  a  special  service  in  Clark, 
people  stood  Just  a  bit  straighter  and  were 
giving  more  thought  to  their  democracy  as 
the  national  anthem  was  played. 

Yes.  John  P.  Kennedy  leaves  unfinished 
business,  but  he  also  leaves  a  heritage.  He 
followed  a  path  that  he  hoped  would  bring 
peace  among  nations,  and  his  hope  was  for 
a  strong  democracy.  These  are  among  the 
unfinished  duties,  and  It  becomes  the  Job  of 
all  of  us  to  work  for  this  accomplishment. 

Mr.  McOEE.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  a  sad 
moment  Indeed  for  us  today  to  gather 
our  thoughts  to  pay  homage  to  a  man 
who  was  once  one  of  us  and  then  became 


a  leader  of  the  Nation  and.  Indeed,  of 
free  men  throughout  the  world. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  man 
of  true  greatness,  whose  pftjgfinE  has  left 
us  numb  with  dlsbeUef  and  horror.  In  a 
sense  we  are  now  struggling  to  Uve  with 
the  day-to-day  reality  of  his  absence. 
The  Nation  goes  on.  diminished,  yet  un- 
changed. Where  he  was  the  pilot,  he  is 
now  the  inspiration  and  example;  and 
those  now  entrusted  with  the  national 
destiny  have  clear  and  lasting  guideposts 
set  by  this  great  man. 

We  may  draw  strength  from  the  fact 
that  John  Kennedy  has  driven  these 
guideposts  firmly  and  wisely,  so  that  we 
have  provided  for  us  and  the  free  world, 
through  his  foresight,  new  purpose  and 
direction  to  our  lives  for  years  to  come. 

I  will  always  count  It  among  my  real 
honors  and  privileges  that  I  was  a  col- 
league and  friend  of  John  Kennedy.  It 
Is  difficult  to  add  to  the  deeply  felt  eulo- 
gies offered  by  the  many  friends  of  this 
remarkable  man.  He  was  a  man  of 
many  talents,  many  interests,  a  man  of 
deep  feelings  and  strongly  held  convic- 
tions. He  was  the  acme  of  all  the  values 
that  our  civilization  holds  dear. 

Rather  than  try  to  add  further  words 
on  his  greatness,  I  suggest  that  his  sacri- 
fice is  a  call  to  all  of  us  to  find  new  cour- 
age, new  hope,  and  new  conviction  to 
carry  on  the  job — perpetually  unfin- 
ished— of  maintaining  liberty  throughout 
the  world. 

We  may  take  hope  from  two  conspicu- 
ous facts  which  emerge  in  the  wake  of 
our  loss.  One  is  in  mankind  around  the 
world;  the  other  is  closer  at  home.  The 
first  has  to  do  with  the  high  esteem  in 
which  the  world  held  him,  and  in  which 
the  peoples  of  the  globe  hold  our  Nation, 
the  Nation  he  led. 

Many  times  it  has  been  stated  that 
somehow  the  American  image  was  a  neg- 
ative image,  that  our  national  faith  was 
darkened  by  disparagement  and  criti- 
cism. 

Whatever  else  our  great  President's 
passing  in  recent  days  has  brought  to 
light,  foremost  is  the  high  esteem  in 
which  his  coimtrymen,  through  his  lead- 
ership, are  held  throughout  the  world. 

This  fact  should  halt  those  allegations 
made  by  some  that  our  mission  to  try  to 
serve  mankind  and  freedom  in  the  world 
was  failing. 

Quite  in  contrast,  it  not  only  was 
succeeding  in  the  wake  of  a  glory  such 
as  no  modem  nation  in  the  world  had 
ever  enjoyed  before,  but  that  success  was 
galvanized  in  the  inspiration  and  ex- 
ample of  the  leader  who  has  now  gone 
from  us. 

In  addition  to  that  outward  look,  the 
passing  of  our  President  has  required 
that  we  take  a  new.  hard  look  at  our- 
selves. 

While  the  picture  has  not  always  been 
pleasant,  I  believe  it  leaves  us  with  a 
positive  note. 

It  has  been  easy  to  say  that  this  trag- 
edy is  the  work  of  a  fanatic,  a  madman. 
Yet  we  must  take  another  look  at  our 
public  attitudes,  at  the  outpourings  of 
hate  and  hostility  that  have  in  them- 
selves created  a  climate  of  intolerance 
and  have  produced  aberrations  which  in 


themselves  cannot  absolve  quickly  the 
rest  of  us. 

Regardless  of  what  compelled  this  hor- 
rible act,  we  must  move  towai-d  a  better 
restraint  of  our  emotions,  and  again 
pledge  our  allegiance  to  truth  and  toler- 
ance and  good  government. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  man  whose  life 
was  symbolized  by  a  dedication  to  truth 
and  adjustment  to  reality.  He  did  not 
expect  the  impossible,  but  neither  were 
his  goals  diminished  or  his  principles 
compromised  for  the  sake  of  expediency. 
We  can  learn  from  these  attitudes,  so 
that  sanity  may  prevail  In  a  world  now 
capable  of  self-destruction. 

President  Keimedy's  "pursuit  of  ex- 
cellance."  as  he  often  called  it.  has  en- 
abled us  to  mobilize  the  forces  of  good 
in  our  land.  Above  all,  it  is  time  to  call 
a  halt  to  the  reckless  downgrading  of 
the  Government  of  the  United  States 
ajid  of  its  leaders.  Without  any  ques- 
tion, the  activities  of  some  groups  in  our 
land  havejtostered  a  massive  climate  of 
disresp€e^!^r  democratic  government 
and  processes.  Reckless  assaults  on 
public  oflScials.  whatever  the  intentions 
may  have  been,  bring  to  the  surface  the 
kind  of  derelicts  who  perpetrate  the 
crime  that  has  been  visited  upoQ  us. 

To  speak  of  our  Federal  Government 
as  though  it  were  an  enemy  power;  to 
smear  the  American  image  by  casting 
around  it  a  shroud  of  suspicion;  to  poi- 
son the  public  mind  with  hate  and  ru- 
mors; to  foster  panic  through  planting 
false  fears  only  serve  to  create  an  at- 
mosphere which  breeds  lunatics  and  in- 
spires   fanatics.      The    anarchy   of    ir- 
responsibility can  destroy  a  free  society. 
Our  friend  and  leader,  John  Kennedy, 
new  sleeps  the  deep  sleep  of  history.    1 
have  no  doubt  that  that  same  history 
will  accord  to  him  the  respect  and  honor 
and  eternal  greatness  that  are  his  due. 
Even  though  this  tragedy  has  brought 
us  to  the  black  midnight  of  sorrow  and 
despair,  it  also  augurs  the  approach  of 
sunrise,  of  a  dawn  that  permits  us  to 
lift  our  heads  and  renew  our  resolution 
that  this  great  and  noble  man  may  now 
guide  us  to  the  new  tomorrow  in  which 
he  so  firmly  believed,  and  which  inspired 
his  every  act.    We  must  find,  in  his  ex- 
ample,   new    courage    to    continue    his 
work,  to  support  his  successor,  to  live 
his  ideals,  and  to  cherish  his  memory. 
Mr.    BARTLETT.     Mr.    President,    I 
ask    unanimous   consent   that  remarks 
about  our  late  beloved  President  by  the 
distinguished  junior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia  [Mr.  EngleI  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The   PRESIDING   OFFICER.     With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  ENGLE.  Mr.  President,  I  want 
to  join  my  ooUeagiies  today  on  this  sad 
occasion  in  memory  of  John  F  Kennedy. 
Words  are  inadequate  tools  to  express 
the  outrage  and  despair  we  all  felt  when 
President  Keimedy  was  struck  down  on 
November  22. 

We  have  lost  one  of  the  greatest  lead- 
ers of  our  time.  John  P.  Kennedy  had 
many  gifts.  His  presence  In  a  room 
filled  it  with  more  life  and  gave  it  more 
wit,  intellect,  and  charm.  His  presence 
in  the  political  world  made  many  things 
possible.    It   made   possible    a   greater 
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chance  for  international  peace.  It 
made  possible  a  greater  chance  of  ir- 
radlcating  poverty.  It  made  possible  a 
greater  chance  of  conquering  the  cata- 
strophic diseases. 

When  we  think  of  the  contribution  to 
humanity  that  John  Kennedy  was  des- 
tined to  make  in  the  years  ahead,  the 
tragedy  of  hla  untimely  death  is  incal- 
culably compounded. 

My  deepest  sympathies  go  to  Jack 
Kennedy's  Jacqueline  and  their  two 
children,  and  to  hi&  parents,  sisters,  and 
brothers. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.  Mr.  President,  al- 
though they  were  separated  by  a  century 
in  point  of  time,  yet  there  were  parallels, 
and  striking  ones,  between  John  Kennedy 
and  Abraham  Lincoln.  President  Ken- 
nedy brought  to  the  White  House  many 
of  the  qualities  of  leadership  held  by 
Lincoln.  He  had  a  full  sense  of  the  dig- 
nity of  his  office,  he  had  the  balance  and 
perspective  of  history,  he  had  a  natural 
taste  that  guided  his  every  action;  and 
the  vision  that  gave  purpose  and  direc- 
tion to  his  stewardship  was  tempered 
with  shrewd  realism  and  honest  evalua- 
tion. He  worked  for  the  possible  in  the 
direction  always  of  the  ideal.  'West- 
ward look,  the  land  lies  bright." 

John  Kennedy  was  unflinching  and 
honest,  "with  firmness  in  the  right,  as 
Ood  gives  us  to  see  the  right,"  said  Lin- 
coln. Kennedy  was  a  man  of  courage, 
with  courage  the  greater  because  he  un- 
derstood the  implications  of  his  acts  and 
because  he  understood  that  the  Presi- 
dent must  act  sometimes  when  the  full 
implications,  the  end  results  of  his  acts, 
cannot  be  foreseen.  The  President,  after 
all,  is  human,  the  information  supplied 
to  him  is  fallible,  and  yet  the  Constitu- 
tion requires  that  he  act,  that  he  decide, 
that  he  direct  and  lead  the  country.  As 
he  goes,  so  the  well-being  of  the  coun- 
try follows. 

This  great  responsibility  he  sought;  he 
understood  the  Presidency  and  he  sought 
it.  John  Kennedy  was  the  first  of  his 
generation  and  his  century  to  hold  the 
office.  With  his  inauguration  the  course 
of  the  United  States  was  given  over  to 
new  and  vigorous  hands.  The  wheel 
was  seized  gladly  with  new  enthusiasm, 
confidence,  and  courage. 

And,  again,  this  great  and  terrible 
office  has  taken  its  toll. 

Kennedy's  Presidency  was  shaped  by 
his  life.  Born  into  a  family  of  great 
wealth  with  greater  dedication  to  public 
service,  he  was  raised  to  seek  responsi- 
bility happily,  to  give  to  it  the  best  that 
he  was  able.  His  origins  and  his  faith 
gave  him  the  character  and  the  strength 
he  needed. 

His  career  was  shaped  by  four  great 
lessons  which  served  him  every  day  he 
was  in  the  White  House.  He  was  in 
England,  as  a  young  man,  to  see  the 
fateful  awakening  of  that  country  from 
its  long  slumber  of  appeasement.  The 
Prime  Ministries  of  Baldwin  and 
Chamberlain  taught  many  people  many 
things,  but  none  could  have  learned 
more  than  did  John  Kennedy.  The  story 
of  those  years  of  the  locust  is  found  in 
that  remarkable  book.  "WhUe  England 
Slept,"  a  book  as  useful  and  instructive 
now  as  ever  it  was,  made  more  signif- 


icant by  the  fact  that  it  was  written  by 
a  college  boy  who  was  to  become  our 
President.  That  Munich  was  avoided  in 
Cuba  may  have  been  because  the  Presi- 
dent knew  firsthand  the  awful  price 
which  Munichs  command. 

The  courage,  the  daring,  the  loyalty, 
the  hard  perseverance  In  the  face  of 
adversity  were  fired  in  the  South  Pacific 
during  World  War  H.  Had  John  Ken- 
nedy never  become  President  the  story 
of  his  command  of  PT-109  would  still 
and  always  be  a  part  of  the  record  of 
American  heroism.  He  did  become  Pres- 
ident, and  he  was  served  in  that  lonely 
office  during  the  long  agony  of  the  mis- 
sile crisis  by  his  wartime  experience. 

After  the  war,  as  a  young  Senator 
from  Massachusetts,  married  to  a  beau- 
tiful and  charming  girl,  with  the  prom- 
ise of  everything  before  him.  he  entered 
a  third  testing.  His  wartime  back  in- 
jury flared;  he  was  forced  to  spend  many 
months  on  his  back  in  a  body  cast.  His 
spine  was  fused,  a  most  difficult  and 
painful  operation,  and  he  was  close  to 
death  several  times  during  his  illness. 
This  experience  and  the  pain  which  was 
almost  always  with  him  thereafter  gave 
him  the  clarity  and  perspective  that  can 
come  from  a  close  acquaintance  with 
final  things. 

The  final  lessons  came  with  the  cam- 
paign for  the  Presidency  itself.  No  man 
comes  through  that  unchanged.  In  1958 
Kennedy  was  not  well  known  nationally; 
at  his  death  in  1963  he  was  grieved 
around  the  world  as  perhaps  no  man 
in  this  century  has  been  mourned.  In 
1958  the  people  did  not  know  him;  in 
1963  he  was  theirs.  These  ties  with  the 
people  were  made  during  the  campaign 
for  the  Presidency.  He  gave  to  the  cam- 
paign the  best  his  intellect  and  body 
were  capable  of.  The  people  responded 
as  they  always  do  to  honesty,  intelli- 
gence, and  leadership.  He  responded  to 
them.  They  gave  him  the  personal  sup- 
port which  sustains  a  man  in  the  re- 
moteness of  decisionmaking  in  this  nu- 
clear age. 

The  character  of  John  Kennedy, 
shaped  by  these  four  trials,  was  ready 
for  the  Presidency.  In  the  2  years,  10 
months  he  held  office,  in  this  short  time, 
he  framed  the  principles  and  the  poli- 
cies which  will  give  direction  to  our  Na- 
tion for  many  years  to  come.  During 
the  thousand  days  of  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration, it  was  easy  enough  to  criti- 
cize, to  complain  that  the  problems  al- 
though faced  were  not  solved,  that  the 
legislative  program  although  proposed 
was  not  enacted,  that  the  grand  design 
although  laid  out  was  not  yet  construct- 
ed. All  true.  The  people  and  the  Con- 
gress were  not  easily  convinced  of  the 
rightness  of  his  course;  the  President  was 
forced  to  convince  and  cajole,  to  call  and 
to  plead. 

It  is  perhaps  central  to  the  tragedy  of 
his  early  death  that  he  was  a  leader  not 
yet  truly  followed,  a  prophet  not  yet 
fully  honored.  The  Nation  and  the  world 
regret  they  had  not  listened  more  and 
followed. 

And  yet,  it  is  impressive  how  much 
John  Kennedy  managed  to  achieve  in 
this  thousand  days:  directions  were 
changed,  corners  were  turned  and  there 


Is  now  going  back:  the  Alianza  Para 
el  Progreso.  the  Declaration  of  Interde- 
pendence, the  Kennedy  round  of  tariff 
negotiations  and  the  new  trade  act,  ef- 
forts for  tax  revision  and  reform,  a  space 
effort  second  to  none,  and  the  all-out, 
flat-out  determination  to  achieve,  at  last, 
full  civil  rights  for  all  our  citizens.  His 
two  greatest  personal  triumphs  have 
literally  changed  the  course  of  history, 
and  for  this  the  world  will  long  have 
cause  to  remember  John  Kennedy:  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  and  the  test  ban 
treaty. 

Ultimately  what  John  Kennedy  gave 
to  his  country  is  greater  than  diplo- 
matic or  legislative  victories.  The  Eng- 
lish political  scientist.  Walter  Bagehot. 
once  said  that  a  nation  must  choose  its 
head  of  state  with  great  care  for  the 
personality  and  character  of  the  leader 
will  become  the  example  of  the  country 
The  country  In  time  will  Uke  on  the  at- 
tributes of  its  leader.  This  is  Kennedy's 
legacy  to  us.  By  his  example  in  these 
short  years  the  strength  and  character 
of  our  Nation  have  been  improved. 

We  are  the  better  for  having  been  ex- 
posed to  the  man.  He  refused  to  be  sen- 
timental. He  maintained  always  the  dig- 
nity of  great  power.  He  would  not  duck, 
he  would  not  flinch.  He  sought  responsi- 
bility joyfully.  His  idealism  was  tem- 
pered with  a  cool  view  of  the  possible  and 
the  perspective  of  history.  His  taste, 
enthusiasm,  optimism,  balance,  courage! 
and  vigor  cannot  soon  be  forgotten  by  a 
nation  that  drew  so  freely  upon  them. 

Kennedy  was  indeed  our  Arthur  and 
he  made  us,  for  a  short  moment,  Cam- 
elot. 

Mr.  MOSS.  Mr.  President,  few  events 
in  the  history  of  our  Nation  have  so 
shaken,  and  then  so  united,  our  people 
as  the  tragic  death  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  In  the  black  moment  when  he 
was  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet,  each 
of  us  lost  a  little  of  ourselves. 

I  know  that  I  also  lost  a  great  and 
good  friend  whom  I  intensely  admired, 
not  only  for  his  gift  of  leadership,  but 
also  because  he  was  a  fine,  warm,  human 
being. 

I  cherish  now  each  contact  I  had  with 
him,  first  as  a  colleague  here  in  the 
Senate,  and  then  as  a  Chief  Executive 
who  welcomed  me  again  and  again  to 
the  White  House.  I  watched  him  gain 
in  maturity  and  assurance,  and  saw  in 
him  the  stuff  of  which  the  world's  great- 
est leaders  are  made. 

The  people  saw  this  in  him  too.  and 
he  became  the  embodiment  of  their 
ideals.  Even  those  who  did  not  always 
agree  with  him  recognized  in  him  an 
apostle  for  the  equality  and  dignity  of 
men  and  a  leader  of  good  will,  dedi- 
cated to  the  cause  of  peace. 

He  seemed  never  to  have  any  private, 
selfish  motives  in  what  he  did,  but  to 
be  interested  only  in  what  would  ad- 
vance the  purposes  of  the  Nation.  There 
were  no  vindictive  or  mean  motives  be- 
hind any  move  he  made.  He  was  moti- 
vated by  the  question:  "What  is  in  the 
best  interest  of  America?" 

It  has  been  said  that  he  was  the  most 
"civilized"  of  our  Presidents  since 
Thomas  Jefferson,  and  I  think  this  is 
the  way  he  will  go  down  in  history. 
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Now  that  he  u  gone,  I  find  comfort  In 
the  assurance  that  John  Kennedy  en- 
Joyed  being  President  of  these  United 
States.  I  am  confident  that  though  he 
found  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency 
more  onerous  than  he  had  anticipated, 
he  also  foxmd  the  past  3  years  during 
which  he  carried  these  burdens  the  most 
exhilarating  and  challenging  of  his  life. 
He  was  able  to  use  his  sharp  and  ab- 
sorptive mind,  his  grace,  his  vigor,  his 
forceful  eloquence,  and  his  wit  and 
charm  to  best  advantage — and  he  used 
them  lavishly.  On  the  day  when  he  was 
shot,  he  stood  at  the  pinnacle  of  life,  In 
full  realization  of  his  great  powers,  and 
It  Is  one  of  the  tragedies  of  our  times 
that  he  was  not  allowed  to  complete  fully 
his  destiny. 

I  find  particular  comfort  In  the  warm 
reception  which  my  State  of  Utah  gave 
President  Kennedy  about  2  months  be- 
fore he  died,  and  his  evident  relish  of  it. 
I  have  never  seen  anyone  else  so  com- 
pletely conquer  a  State  and  so  thorough- 
ly take  over  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
thousands  of  people  In  it.  One  could  al- 
most feel  the  opposition  melt  under  the 
force  of  his  personality  and  the  bril- 
liance of  his  mind.  He  was  surrounded 
by  eager,  enthusiastic  crowds,  from  the 
moment  he  stepped  off  the  plane  that 
September  afternoon,  until  he  left,  the 
next  morning.  His  good  humor,  his  dig- 
nity, and  his  warm  friendliness  never 
left  him,  even  though  he  was  jostled  and 
pushed,  as  he  stretched  his  arm  again 
and  again  to  shake  the  last  hand.  He 
drew  the  largest  crowd  ever  gathered  at 
one  time  In  Utah,  and  there  was  not  a 
single  hostile  sign  or  outburst. 

He  spoke  that  night.  In  the  Mormon 
Tabernacle,  to  a  crowd  which  filled  that 
historic  structure,  and  flowed  out  Into 
the  temple  grounds  and  the  streets 
around,  and  grouped  themselves  before 
every  television  screen  in  our  State.  He 
never  spoke  with  more  persuasiveness  or 
wisdom.  I  felt  that  he  made  one  of  his 
finest  speeches  on  foreign  policy,  and  the 
crowd  he  held  spellbound  appreciated 
the  tribute  he  paid  to  them  by  discuss- 
ing with  them  our  Nation's  most  serious 
problems. 

The  rapport  between  President  Ken- 
nedy and  the  people  of  Utah  was  no- 
where more  clearly  demonstrated  than 
in    the   experience   of    the   Tabernacle 
choir.    When  the  choir  rose  in  back  of 
the  podium,   to   sing   for   their  distin- 
guished guest,  no  one  was  quite  prepared 
for  the  brilliance  of  their  performance. 
In  their  finale— "The  Battle  Hymn  of  the 
Republic."— the  choir  seemed  to  sing  as 
it  had  never  sung  before.    Everyone  was 
caught  up  in  the  glory  of  that  singing. 
The    President    was    obviously    deeply 
touched,  and  rose  to  acclaim  them.    He 
was  not  satisfled  with  clapping  his  ap- 
preciation   in    the   usual   manner,    but 
turned  again  and  again  to  continue  to 
applaud  and  to  bow  his  thanks  to  the 
choir.   A  common  response — love  of  great 
music  well  performed — seemed  to  bind 
the  President  at  that  moment  to  those 
who  had  sung  so  magniflcently  to  him. 
The  following  morning.  President  Ken- 
nedy was  the  breakfast  guest  of  Latter- 
day  Saints  Church  President  and  Mrs. 
David  O.  McKay,  in  their  apartment.    It 
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was  my  privilege  to  he  present.  Again, 
I  saw  in  full  play,  the  force  and  mag- 
netism of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  He 
charmed  his  hosts,  and  they  charmed 
him.  There  was  a  meeting  of  minds  on 
some  questions,  and  an  appreciation  of 
why  there  were  differences  of  opinion  on 
others.  There  were  sharp  exchanges  of 
wit.  and  a  discussion  filled  with  philoso- 
phy and  fact.  When  President  Kennedy 
departed,  he  left  behind  an  indelible 
impression  of  brilliance,  wit,  sincerity, 
ability,  independence,  and  strength. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  got  only  45 
percent  of  the  votes  in  my  State  when 
he  ran  for  the  Presidency  in  1960.  There 
were  many  who  were  chilly  to  the  in- 
tense young  man  from  New  Englsmd  who 
dressed  and  talked  with  such  under- 
stated elegance  and  who  seemed  so  far 
removed  from  our  open  Western  ways. 
But  after  his  3  years  as  our  President, 
and  especially  after  his  visit  to  Utah  2 
months  ago.  it  was  a  different  story.  I 
am  convinced  that  Utah  would  have 
voted  overwhelmingly  for  him  in  1964. 

In  Utah,  as  throughout  the  Nation, 
there  was  an  outpouring  of  grief  when 
his  death  was  announced.  After  the  first 
shock  passed,  stunned  people  in  all  walks 
of  life  began  to  try  to  put  their  grief  in 
words.  Some  used  the  most  eloquent  of 
language,  and  others  the  most  simple; 
but  all  of  it  came  from  the  heart. 

I  wish  to  place  at  this  point  in  the 
Congressional  Record  some  examples  of 
the  editorials  which  were  printed,  the 
resolutions  passed,  the  telegrams  sent, 
and  the  letters  written  in  the  State  of 
Utah  on  the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 

John  F.  Kennedy  lived  a  tough  life 
of  controversy.  He  stood  with  fortitude 
for  the  things  in  which  he  believed.  He 
told  us  many  times  that  the  fight  would 
last  beyond  his  lifetime.  How  prophetic 
were  those  words.  The  best  way  we  can 
honor  him  now  is  to  get  down  to  work 
and  consider  the  cornerstone  of  his  legis- 
lative policy— the  equal  rights  bill  and 
the  tax  bill.  I  think  he  would  want  us 
to  do  this  beyond  anything  else. 

But  we  must  do  more  than  that;  we 
must  make  this  country  stronger  and 
freer  than  It  was  when  John  Kennedy 
last  knew  it.  We  must  expunge  from  our 
national  life  the  bitterness  and  distor- 
tions which  seemed  to  have  engulfed  us. 
and  must  rededicate  ourselves  to  the 
values  of  decency  and  rationality  for 
which  President  Kennedy  stood  and  for 
which  he  gave  his  life.  Only  then  will 
he  not  have  died  in  vain. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editori- 
als, resolutions,  telegrams,  and  letters 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 

(Prom  the  Salt  Lake  City  (Utah)  Deseret 

News,  Nov.  23,  1963] 

OuB  Nation's  Tkaoic  Loss 

The  assassination  of  President  John  P. 
Kennedy — a  senselese.  stupid,  revolting  acfc— 
has  left  the  Nation  deeply  shocked  and  sad- 
dened beyond  the  f>ower  of  words  to  express. 

It  Is  still  hard  to  believe  that  It  actually 
happened,  still  harder  to  believe  we  won't 
wake  up  tomorrow  and  hear  his  familiar 
V'lce,  feel  his  customary  influence  in  so  many 
ways  we  have  come  to  take  for  granted. 

It  Is  also  dlfBcult  to  believe  that  in  this 
era  and,  more  particularly,  in  this  great 
country  there  still  exist  a  few  people  so  de- 


ranged, who  take  their  prejudices  so  seri- 
ously that  tiiey  would  stain  their  soiUs  with 
the  blood  of  murder  in  an  Insane  attempt  to 
achieve  their  own  ends. 

The  death  of  o\u  Chief  Ezecirtlve  can  be 
serious  for  our  NaUon.  But  now  It  Is  appro- 
priate to  remember  that  above  and  beyond 
aU  temporal  leaders,  we  are  a  Ood-fearlng 
people  and  our  Nation  Is  ruled  over  by  one 
Supreme  Being.  As  long  as  we  adhere  reli- 
giously to  His  commandments,  all  will  be 
well  with  us. 

Universally,  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
late  President's  charming  wife  and  attrac- 
tive children,  to  his  bereaved  parente  a&d 
friends  for  their  great  loss. 

Our  sympathy  Is  also  extended  to  the  Na- 
tion and.  In  fact,  to  the  entire  world — fcM-  the 
death  of  the  man  who,  by  virtue  of  his  posi- 
tion as  leader  of  this  country,  was  a  jHlme 
champion  of  freedom.  His  death  is  every- 
one's loss. 

In  our  sadness  and  sense  of  loss,  however, 
we  must  take  care  to  put  aside  our  former 
differences,  which  now  seem  so  petty,  and 
unite  as  never  before  behind  the  men  who 
lead  this  coimtry  In  these  troubled  times. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  succeeds  from 
the  Vice  Presidency  to  the  Presidency,  is 
particularly  deserving  of  ova  support  and  ovu- 
prayers.  The  Vice  Presidency  characteristi- 
cally has  not  provided  a  completely  satisfac- 
tory schooling  for  the  Presidency.  However, 
under  President  Kennedy,  Vice  President 
Johnson  was  given  unusual  opportunities  to 
keep  abreast  of  problems  and  developments 
both  internationally  and  throughout  the  Na- 
tion. The  Vice  President  traveled  widely 
throughout  the  world  and  through  special 
committee  assignments  was  constantly  kept 
In  close  touch  with  domestic  problems  and 
developments.  This  background  plus  his 
long  and  varied  experience  In  government 
eminently  qualifies  him  for  arduous  and 
complex  responslblUtles  which  he  now  faces. 
Moreover,  with  his  new,  enormous  reeponsi- 
bllities,  Lyndon  Johnson  will  grow  in  the 
office. 

Other  men  in  similar  circumstances  have 
stepped  into  the  Presidency  on  a  moment's 
notice,  as  he  now  does.  And  history  bears 
testimony  to  the  fact  they  have  grown  amaz- 
ingly In  mind  and  spirit  in  response  to  that 
challenge.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  gives  every 
evidence  of  being  such  a  man.  His  capacity 
for  leadership  Is  weU  attested  to  by  the  vigor 
of  his  activities  as  majority  leader  in  tJie  UJ3 
Senate. 

As  to  the  assassin,  he  deserves  only  our  pity 
and  our  scorn.  Our  pity  for  the  irreparable 
damage  he  has  done  himself  In  his  shedding 
of  Innocent  blood.  Our  scorn  because,  no 
matter  how  rational  he  may  appear  to  be 
outwardly,  his  is  a  deranged  mind,  and  he 
cannot  even  begin  to  realize  what  he  has 
done. 

No  man  can  know,  really,  the  full  conse- 
quences of  an  act  such  as  this  one.  The 
course  of  history  seems  bound  to  change  be- 
cause of  it.  to  be  sure.  But  who  can  say  how 
or  in  what  direction? 

The  rhan  who  committed  this  crime 
against  the  conscience  of  the  world  put  his 
Individual  will  above  the  will  of  the  majority 
that  elected  John  P.  Kennedy  as  President 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  process  he  put 
himself  above  both  law  and  morality,  which 
no  man  can  do  with  imptmity. 

The  deed  he  committed,  moreover,  vio- 
lates some  of  the  most  sacred  principles 
which  have  made  America  great.  It  violates 
the  fundamental  truth  that  In  a  democracy 
violence  Is  not  only  repugnant  but  also  un- 
necessary because  our  form  of  government 
provides  morally  acceptable,  effective  ways 
for  exiM-esslng  dissent — namely,  through  the 
courts,  through  petitioning  legislatures,  or 
at  the  ballot  boxes. 

In  choosing  "bullets  rather  than  ballots," 
the  assassin  went  against  the  very  tenets  of 
society  that  are  designed  to  protect  the  rights 
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not  only  oX  ordinary,  law-abiding  dtlzena 
but  alao  the  lighta  of  tbOM  who,  like  him- 
self, put  themselvee  outside  of  clvlUzad  so- 
ciety and  the  law.  It  is  a  stirring  testimony 
to  the  strength  of  this  country  that  even 
though  the  assassin  callously  violated  others' 
rights,  he  will  be  scrupulously  protected. 

John  P.  Kennedy  will  long  be  remembered 
for  many  things.  He  will  be  remembered  for 
the  fact  that  he  became  the  first  Catholic 
to  be  elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
thus  shattering — one  hopes  for  all  time — an 
ugly  bias  that  had  long  dishonored  our  coun- 
try. 

He  will  be  remembered  as  the  youngest 
man  to  be  elected  to  the  Presidency. 

He  will  be  remembered  for  certain  govern- 
mental achievements — such  as  winning  adop- 
tion of  a  Trade  Expansion  Act  that  la  a 
landmark  In  the  long  struggle  to  lower  trade 
barriers  between  nations  and  bring  men 
closer  together  as  the  brothers  that  they 
are.  Also,  for  working  out  a  nuclear  test 
ban  traaty  which.  If  observed  scrupulously 
by  all.  could  release  mankind  from  the  fear 
of  the  nuclear  shadow  that  has  been  hanging 
over  it. 

He  win  be  remembered  fighting  for  free- 
dom whenever  and  wherever  It  needed  a 
champion — whether  at  home  on  behalf  of 
minorities  being  deprived  of  rights  lawfully 
theirs,  or  abroad  on  behalf  of  peoples  who 
have  been  deprived  of  liberty  for  so  long  they 
have  forgotten  Its  Joys. 

He  was  kind.  He  was  decent.  The  Nation 
and  the  world  owe  him  a  lasting  debt. 

His  life  was  one  of  unremitting  service  to 
his  country — from  his  days  as  the  young 
commander  of  a  PT  boat  In  the  Pacific  dur- 
ing World  War  n  through  his  days  as  a 
freshman  Congressman  to  the  climax  of  a 
remarkable  career  that  took  him  to  the  high- 
est position  and  highest  honor  this  Nation 
has  in  its  power  to  bestow  upon  a  man. 

Part  of  the  tragedy  is  that  he  had  more 
to  offer  his  country  by  way  of  fut\ire  service. 
Even  after  his  duties  in  the  White  Hoxise. 
because  of  his  youth  he  would  still  have  had 
years  of  service  ahead  of  him  as  a  possible 
adviser  on  national  affairs  and  as  an  inter- 
national ambassador  of  good  will. 

Beyond  that.  John  P.  Kennedy  will  be  re- 
membered with  fondness  not  because  of  what 
he  was  as  an  elected  official  but  because  of 
what  he  was  as  a  person.  He  made  friends 
readily.  Even  those  who  disagreed  with  his 
views  almost  Invariably  liked  him  as  a  man. 
Now  he  Is  gone.  And  now  It  can  be  said 
of  John  P.  Kennedy,  as  It  was  of  Abraham 
Lincoln  when  he,  too,  was  felled  by  an  as- 
sassin's bullet:  "Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 

[Prom  the  Salt  Lake  Olty  (Utah)   Tribune 

Nov.  23.  1963] 

John  Fttzcerau)  Kknnidt — 1917-63 

America  is  swept  today  by  a  grief  that  cuts 

across  all  lines  of  race  or  faith  or  politics 

a  grief  that  struggles  without  success  to  ex- 
press Itself  In  words.  Shock,  dismay,  be- 
wilderment, anger — these  and  other  emo- 
tions stand  In  the  way. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  vital,  courageous 
young  man.  He  was  the  first  President  of 
the  United  States  to  be  bom  in  the  20th 
century.  He  brought  to  the  White  House 
the  spirit  of  youth.  He  set  his  slghU  on  a 
better  future. 

And  then  In  a  matter  of  minutes  he  is 
dead,  struck  down  without  warning  by  the 
bullets  of  a  dastardly  aesassln. 

What  was  the  reason?  Who  knows?  Per- 
haps there  was  no  reason  at  aU.  Hatred 
knows  no  rules;  fanaticism  createa  Its  own 
warped  logic. 

This  murder  was  carefully  plotted.  The 
man  who  pulled  the  trigger  did  not  act  on 
Impiilse.  We  hope  the  assassin  will  be  dealt 
with  as  he  deserves.  We  hope  that  those 
who  abetted  or  Inspired  him  do  not  escape. 
If  there  was  a  nest  where  the  crime  was 
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hatched,  then  trace  it  dSwn.    Ttieee  are  peo- 
ple bereft  of  honor  and  principle. 

Vengeance?      Na      Stem    Justice?      Te* 
This  Is  a  land  of  law. 

President  Kennedy  was  murdered  In  Dal- 
las. Gov.  Johi^  Connally  of  Texas,  riding  In 
the  same  car,  was  shot  down.  Vice  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  two  cars  to  the  rear, 
escaped.  Now  he  Is  President  Johnson,  heir 
to  the  many  problems  of  John  P.  Kennedy. 
Dallas,  In  recent  months,  has  had  unhappy 
experience  with  fanaticism  and  violence. 
National  figures  were  harassed  and  bodily 
attacked  by  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
them.  But  theae  IncldenU  were  no  more 
than  ripples,  llie  worst  was  still  to  come — 
the  death  of  the  Nation's  President. 

Yet  only  by  chance  did  this  horrible  crime 
blacken  the  name  of  Dallas.  It  could  have 
happened  almost  anywhere.  President  Ken- 
nedy, like  every  head  of  sUte,  walked  with 
death  as  a  constant  companion.  And  like 
Uncoln.  Garfield  and  McKlnley  before  him. 
he  was  struck  down  without  warning. 

How  will  history  assess  the  career  of 
John  P.  Kennedy?  History  will  take  its  time 
in  answering.  It  is  not  for  \a,  so  close  to 
the  events,  to  attempt  a  verdict. 

We  can  testify,  however,  to  his  courage, 
his  Ideals,  his  aspirations,  his  deep  love  of 
himianlty.  He  fought  valiantly  In  a  great 
war.  As  President  he  devoted  himself  to  the 
cause  of  peace.  He  sought  with  equal  de- 
votion to  give  dvll  righto  true  meaning  and 
full  scope. 

It  was  a  magnificent  vision,  though  he  was 
not  spared  to  turn  vision  Into  reality. 

Mr.  Kennedy  had  been  In  offlce  a  few 
months  less  than  3  years.    He  had  HimI  one 

historic  failure — the  Bay  of  Pigs  Invasion 

and  one  historic  success — the  Cuban  missile 
confrontation  with  Khrushchev.  But  his 
legislative  program  was  bogged  down  in  a 
lethargic  Congress.  "Walt  Ull  next  year" 
was  the  word  on  civil  righto  and  the  tax  cut. 
And  next  year,  the  Presidency  Is  at  stake  In 
a  national  election. 

The  political  pundlto  were  already  reading 
the  trends.  Now  everything  is  changed. 
There  is  a  new  President  in  the  White  House 
and  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  Is  his  own  man. 

But  matters  political  cannot  distract  us 
at  a  time  of  national  tragedy.  Loss  over- 
whelms us.     We  bow  our  heads  In  grief. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  the  youngest  man 
ever  elected  President.  HU  beautiful  gra- 
cious wife  was  with  him  when  an  assassin's 
bulleto  cut  him  down.  He  leaves  two  young 
children.  The  White  House  wlU  miss  their 
laughter. 

We  should  pray  for  the  President  for  his 
widow,  for  his  family. 

We  should  pray  for  the  state  of  the  Nation. 

We  should  pray  for  President  Johnson,  on 
whose  shoulders  rest  burdens  Indescribable 
and  unimaginable. 

God  reet  the  soul  oC  John  Pltzgerald 
Kennedy. 


A*  the  news  of  President  Kennedy's  death 
in  a  Dallas  hospital  flashed  around  the  globe 
the    question    "Why?"    was    repeated    from' 
thousands  of  lips. 

The  only  man  who  could  answer  the  ques- 
tion was  the  cowardly  assassin  who  hid  In  a 
Dallas  building  until  the  young  President, 
smiling  and  waving,  came  by  in  a  parade — 
then  pulled  the  trigger  of  his  rlfie. 

A  communism -em  bracing  chairman  at  the 
Dallas  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  C«nmtttee,  Lee  H. 
Oswald.  24.  U  being  held  as  the  prime  suspect 
in  the  murder.  But  If  he  did  kill  the  Presi- 
dent, he  has  not  yet  admitted  it. 

To  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  her  two  chil- 
dren, and  the  late  President's  parents,  broth- 
ers and  sisters,  we  Join  in  extending  sympa- 
thies that  their  beloved  "JJ'JC.-  should  be 
cut  down  in  the  prime  of  Ufe  and  at  the 
zenith  of  his  career. 

To  Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  catapulted  into  the 
White  House  as  the  36th  President  of  the 
United  States,  our  best  wishes  for  success  in 
keeping  the  Nation — and  the  world — on  an 
even  keel  during  theae  perlloua,  bewildering 
times. 

A«  he  returned  to  Washington  as  Preeldent. 
Mr.  Johnson  promised  "I  wUl  do  my  beet 
•   •   •  I  aak  for  your  help,  and  God's." 

The  country.  In  this  hour  of  deepest  grief, 
must  provide  the  new  Chief  executive  with 
Ito  help. 
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I  Prom  the  Ogden    (Utoh)    Standard-Exam- 
iner. Nov.  23.  1963] 
Woau)  MouaKs  John  P.  Kxnnkdt 

All  the  world  Joined  today  in  mourning  the 
brutal  assaaslnaUon  of  John  Pltzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 35th  President  of  the  United  States. 

Millions  were  stunned  by  what  Adlal  Ste- 
venson appropriately  termed  the  "tragedy 
of  a  deed  that  Is  beyond  Instant  comprehen- 
sion." 

All  felt  what  Dwlght  D.  Eisenhower  called 
"a  sense  of  ahock  and  dismay  over  this 
despicable  act." 

President  David  O.  McKay,  of  the  Church 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Salnte,  spoke 
not  only  for  his  2  million  followers  but  for 
men  and  women  all  over  the  the  U.S.A  when 
he  said: 

"The  entire  Nation  feels  a  sense  of  humili- 
ation that  such  a  tragedy  could  come  to  a 
President  of  t^  United  States." 


[Ptom  the  Provo  (Utah)  Dally  Herald,  Dec.  2. 

i»es] 

Mabttr  to  Cattsk  or  Brrm  Srart 
Many  Americans  already  are  saying  John 
Pltzgerald  Kennedy  la  our  martyred  Presi- 
dent.   But  they  differ  widely  on  the  nature 
of  his  martyrdom. 

Sven  historians  may  one  day  define  our 
late  President  as  a  martyr  and  perhaps  find 
many  reasons  for  doing  so. 

If  it  is  to  be  thus,  we  may  fairly  hope 
they  conclude  that,  among  other  things,  he 
was  martyred  to  the  cause  of  a  better  Ameri- 
can spirit.  That  spirit  today  is  sadly  flawed. 
The  day  Kennedy  was  assassinated,  a 
school  teacher  made  the  announcement  to 
her  class  of  10-year-olds.  The  children  did 
not  exclaim  In  shocking  disbelief.  They  ap- 
plauded his  death. 

It  matters  not  what  city  and  region  that 
school  is  in.  It  could  have  happened  in  a 
number  of  areas. 

That  it  occtirred  at  all  is  a  measure  of  the 
strain  on  the  American  q>lrlt  In  1963. 

Many  people  In  this  Nation  are  saying  that. 
as  a  result  of  John  Kennedy's  death,  we  must 
have  done  with  hating,  with  spewing  out 
poison,  with  turning  every  controversy  Into 
mental  civil  war. 

Whole  cities  are  being  nearly  engulfed  by 
these  p>olsons.  On  some  subjecto  and  in  some 
places,  the  legitimate  discussion  which 
marks  a  viable  democracy  Is  virtually  Im- 
possible. Argument  la  warped  out  of  all 
resemblance  to  reality. 

All  of  this  Is  utterly  foreign  to  the  true 
spirit  of  America.  This  democracy  lives  by 
the  free  choices  ito  people  make.  How  can 
they  make  them  without  discussion  of  alter- 
natives? How  can  democracy  breathe  sound- 
ly If  the  man  who  raises  an  alternative  is 
branded  Communist  or  Fascist? 

A  nation  that  has  no  room  for  choices 
cannot  have  a  democracy.  Ito  essence  Is 
discussion,  negotiation,  compromise. 

But  in  the  lexicon  of  the  111  in  spirit, 
negotiation  and  compromise  are  evil  words. 
They  are  seen  as  devices  for  the  yielding  of 
principle.  If  not  the  yielding  to  a  foreign 
power. 

In  the  internal  confilcto  which  flow  from 
this  rigid  outlook,  political  adversaries  are 
labeled  "foreign  agents"  or,  at  the  very  least, 
dupes  who  unwittingly  serve  an  enemy  cause. 
These  terrible  distortions  corrode  Ameri- 
can democracy  at  ita  vital  core.  It  u  a 
free -ranging  system.  It  is  not  meant  to  be 
constricted    by    argimient    founded   on    the 


"you're  either  fof  us  at  against  us"  philo- 
sophic theme. 

Patience  Is  beginning  to  run  thin  in  this 
country  with  the  haters,  the  distorters,  the 
cheap  dispensers  of  "enemy"  labels.  None 
has  anything  to  do  with  the  real  America. 

If  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  death  can 
etch  that  truth  deeply  In  the  now  greatly 
troubled  American  conscience,  then  perhaps 
we  shall  never  have  to  hear  again  of  school- 
children applauding  the  death  of  a  President. 

JProm  the  Salt  Lake  (Utah)  Tribune, 
Nov.  24.   1963] 

GaiET's  Heavy  Hand 

Grief  has  laid  ito  heavy  hand  upon  Jac- 
queline Bouvler  Kennedy.  First,  the  death 
of  a  newborn  son;  now,  only  a  few  weeks  later, 
the  assassination  of  her  husband,  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

She  is  so  young  and  beautiful,  so  fragile. 

Mrs.  Kennedy  accepted  tragedy  with  the 
resoluteness  of  a  Spartan  woman.  Her  hus- 
band, mortally  wounded,  slumped  beside  her 
in  the  car  in  Dallas.  She  rode  with  him  to 
the  hospital.  She  made  the  sad  Journey 
back  to  Washington.  She  bore  the  burden 
of  sorrow  in  silenoe  and  dignity. 

Our  hearto  go  out  to  her,  though  words 
will  not  heal  her  woe.  She  is  solaced  by  her 
faith  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave  and  she  is 
not  alone.  There  are  the  children.  There 
are  the  memories.  And  time  Is  the  great 
healer. 
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SAI.T  Lake  Crrv.  Utah.. 

December  4,  1963. 
Senator  Peank  E.  Moss. 
Washington,  D.C.: 

We.  the  Model  Congress  of  Highland  High 
School.  In  expressing  our  deepest  sympathy 
at  the  passing  of  President  Kennedy,  do  here- 
by pledge  our  loyalty  and  support  to  those 
Ideals  for  which  he  stood. 

Jack  Dobson, 

President. 


TBiNmr  Presbyterian  Church, 
Ogden,  Utah,  December  2.  1963. 
In  behalf  of  the  Presbytery  of  Utah,  which 
represento  all  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Churches  In  the  State  of  Utah,  we  extend 
our  heartfelt  condolence  and  sympathy  to  the 
bereaved  family  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy. 

The  bullet  that  struck  down  President 
Kennedy  has  Inspired  already  a  deluge  of 
unprecedented  tributes  across  both  the  Na- 
tion and  the  world,  seldom,  if  ever,  equaled 
at  any  other  time  since  the  assassination  of 
Abraham  Lincoln. 

The  tragic  manner  of  President  Kennedy's 
death  helps  to  account  for  the  unprecedented 
tributes  in  synagogue  and  church,  but  does 
not  wholly  explain  It.  As  citizens  of  our  be- 
loved Nation  we  all  share  In  the  guilt  of  the 
President's  death.  We  have  yet  to  learn  to 
disagree  without  being  disagreeable.  We 
have  yet  to  learn  to  disagree  but  resolve  to 
love.  We  have  yet  to  learn  that  the  innumer- 
able apostles  of  discord  ascend  higher  and 
higher  on  the  flaming  wings  of  so-called 
forums  upholding  either  the  radical  far 
right  or  the  radical  far  left.  This  Is  the  price 
we  pay.  however,  for  our  precious  freedom 
of  speech,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  other 
priceless  freedoms. 

So  long  as  love  and  forgiveness  exist  among 
us.  we  may  exclaim  with  Paul:  "I  am  svu^ 
that  neither  death,  nor  life,  nor  angels,  nor 
principalities,  nor  things  present,  nor  things 
to  come,  nor  powers,  nor  height,  nor  depth 
nor  anything  else  in  all  creation,  will  be  able 
to  separata  us  from  the  love  of  God  in  Christ 
Jesus  our  Lord." 

C.  SvMPTER  Logan. 

Jtfoderator. 
Presbytery  of  Utah. 


Salt  Lake  Ctty,  Utah, 

November  25, 1963. 
Hon.  Frank  E.  Moss, 
U.S.  Senate, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Mt  Dear  Senator  Moss:  On  this  day  of 
national  mourning  I  feel  the  desire  to  take 
a  few  minutes  to  wrlta  to  you.  There  are 
two  thoughts  which  I  wish  to  express.  First, 
my  deep  personal  grief  over  the  death  of 
President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Not  only  do  I 
concur  In  the  sentlmento  expressed  In  In- 
numerable articles  and  eulogies  across  the 
country,  but  I  also  feel  a  great  personal  loss. 
Although  I  came  to  this  country  early  In 
1952  during  the  Truman  administration, 
and  received  my  naturalization  papers  In 
1957.  It  was  not  until  1960  that  I  had  the 
great  privilege  of  voting  In  a  presidential 
election.  It  was  then,  that  after  much 
searching,  studying  and  earnest  prayer,  John 
F.  Kennedy  became  my  choice  and  he.  In 
most  Instances,  not  only  lived  up  to  my 
expectations,  but  often  exceeded  them.  The 
deed  of  that  dark  Friday  has  Jolted  my  fam- 
ily and  I  to  the  depth  of  our  souls  and  only 
the  sure  knowledge  of  a  resurrection  and  of 
the  working  of  a  Just  God  and  loving  Father 
has  eased  ovu*  sorrow. 

Our  hearto  have  gone  out  to  the  Presi- 
dent's young  widow,  her  children,  and  fam- 
ily. Today  I  have  taken  two  of  my  six  young 
sons,  born  as  free  Americans,  to  the  memo- 
rial services  at  the  tabernacle,  the  same 
building  In  which,  as  you  well  recall,  a  great 
man,  only  8  weeks  ago  found  friendly  and 
kind  words  for  a  group  of  Americans  once 
bitterly  persecuted  by  their  own  fellow  cit- 
izens because  of  their  religion. 

My  second  reason  for  vrrltlng  today  Is  to 
make  to  you  a  pledge.  The  past  few  days 
have  led  me  to  believe  that  America  may 
perhaps  never  be  quite  the  same.  But  lest 
I  myself  forget  this  tragic  hour,  let  me  has- 
ten to  put  in  writing  to  you,  my  Senator,  my 
Intentions  for  the  future: 

I,  an  American  citizen,  shall  henceforth 
more  fully  endeavor  to  love  and  to  pay  al- 
legiance to  this  my  country,  to  honor  ito 
divinely  Inspired  Constitution,  to  support 
ito  elected  officials  on  all  levels  of  govern- 
ment, to  exercise  my  franchise  In  this  free 
land,  to  respect  the  righto  of  all  people  and 
to  extend  a  hand  of  friendship  to  all  men, 
colored  or  white,  ChrlstUn  or  non-Chrlstlan[ 
to  ban  from  my  heart  all  Impulses  of  hatred, 
to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  understand  In- 
stead of  to  Judge,  to  love  Instead  of  con- 
demn, to  live  uprightly  before  God  and  men 
and  to  raUe  my  children  In  this  same  spirit. 
I  realize  that  I  could  have  made  this 
pledge  to  myself,  quietly  and  unobtnosively. 
Resolutions,  If  shouted  from  the  housetops 
are  generally  shallow  and  vain.  I  felt,  how- 
ever, that  In  this  Instance  I  should  share  this 
rededlcatlon  with  you.  my  duly  elected  Sen- 
ator, whose  duty  it  is  to  help  bear  the  bur- 
den of  government  and  whose  mandate  in- 
cludes me  as  a  part.  Having  expressed  my- 
self thusly,  that  burden  may  not  feel  quite 
as  heavy  to  you  and  to  me,  and  the  hour  of 
sacrifice  of  a  great  American  takes  on  a  new 
meaning. 

Sincerely   yours, 

HORST  A.  Reschkx. 

A  TRiBtmt  TO  John  Pitzgerald  Kennedy 
From  a  Schoolgirl 

Today  we  burled  the  man  who  will  prob- 
ably go  down  in  history  as  the  most  famous, 
the  most  wonderful,  and  the  most  spirited' 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  36th  President 
of  the  United  States,  fought  for  what  he 
knew  was  right.  To  the  Negroes,  he  was  a 
symbol  of  equal  rights.  To  the  Nation  he 
was  a  defender  of  the  Constitution.  To  the 
world  he  was  a  symbol  of  peace. 

The  following  words  are  taken  from  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  Inaugural  address.  He  will 
be  most  famous  for  them  because  they  are 


so  splrlt-llftlng  and  so  freedom-fighting: 
"Ask  not  what  your  country  can  do  for  you, 
ask  what  you  can  do  for  yoxir  coxmtry.'' 
These  words  made  the  whole  Nation  feel 
that  the  man  they  had  voted  Into  offlce 
would  be  a  good,  strong,  willing  worker. 

I  was  privileged  to  meet  President  John  P. 
Kennedy,  one  clear  September  night.  I  had 
listened  to  his  speech  In  the  tabernacle  In 
Salt  Lake  City,  and  afterward  I  went  across 
the  street  to  the  Hotel  Utah,  In  the  Skyroom. 
where  the  Presidential  reception  was  to  be 
held.  .It  was  so  crowded  that  when  the  Presi- 
dent entered  he  was  mobbed  from  all  sides. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  crowd  was  a  friendly 
one.  President  Kennedy  dldnt  like  orderly 
receiving  lines.  He  enjoyed  people  fiocklng 
around  him.  People  that  night  told  me  I 
was  lucky  to  have  met  the  President  because 
many  people  didn't.  He  was  smiling  that 
night.  When  I  shook  his  hand  he  grasped 
mine  and  held  it  tightly  for  that  wonderful 
moment.  As  I  dropped  a  curtey  and  said 
"How  do  you  do.  Mr.  President."  I  can  re- 
member the  twinkle  In  his  eyes.  I  will 
treasure  this  moment  forever. 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a 
close  family  man.  He  was  a  wonderful 
father  to  his  two  children.  Caroline  and 
John,  Jr.  He  and  his  Uttle  son  spent  many 
happy  moments  together.  One  of  the  first 
press  conferences  President  Kennedy  had, 
ended  up  in  laughter  because  Caroline  came 
out  In  her  pajamas  and  her  mommy's  high 

President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  will  al- 
ways be  remembered  for  his  courage  and 
willing  spirit  in  the  difficult  Job  of  being  the 
President  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Aaois  Beyers. 

November  25,  1963. 

Ted  Cannon's  Scene  Today 
The  tragic  evento  of  last  weekend  had  not 
yet  transpired  when  Mrs.  Beatrice  Bennett, 
750  Bryan  Avenue,  mailed  xis  the  following. 
Her  note  explains  that  she  became  a  citizen 
only  a  year  ago,  and  that  she  was  moved  to 
these  lines  as  she  sat  In  the  Tabernacle  on 
the  occasion  of  President  Kennedy's  recent 
visit : 

"Tonight  I  saw  the  President. 

The  Chief  of  aU  our  land. 
I  didn't  get  to  speak  to  him, 

Or  even  touch  his  hand. 
But  from  the  crowd  I  saw  him  smile, 

I  saw  him  standing  near, 
My  heart  was  filled  with  pride  and  Joy, 

And  In  my  eye,  a  tear. 

"Tonight  I  saw  the  President, 

This  man  of  strength  and  powers 
I  watehed  him  as  the  Choir  sang 

Of  this  fair  land  of  ours 
America!     America  I 

Oh,  how  my  heart  did  ring! 
On  all  this  land  so  wonderful 

What  Joy  this  man  did  bring! 

"Tonight  I  saw  the  President 

And  all  my  whole  life  through 
It's  something  I  can  dream  about 

And  tell  my  kinsmen,  too. 
I  love  this  land  so  beautiful. 

It  stands  for  all  that's  true. 
I'm  glad  that  for  oiu-  President 
We  chose  a  man  like  you." 

The  Death  of  the  Preshjent  or  the  United 

States,   1963 
The  great  plane  came  from  Washington, 

Then  returned  the  President  like  a  hymn 
Of  light  to  the  quietness  of  Arlington. 
Where  dark  repose  must  come  and  cherish 
him. 

Out  of  the  drift  of  air  the  great  plane  came. 
Glinting  the  chief  power  In  the  whitening 
stream. 
Bearing  the  letters  of  his  country's  name 
To  the  city  where  In  death  he  kept  his 
dream. 
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The  sunlight  gl««uned  among  the  thronging 
streets 
Where  he  turned  and  passed  to  And  a  s\id- 
den  way, 
The  pitching  storm  o<  aorroir.  the  floating 
sheets 
That  silenced  him  and  wrapt  him  from 
his  day. 

For  once  he  heard  the  silver  voice  that  came 
Above  the  solemn  air  of  his  felicity 

When,  before  the  Capitol  and  certain  fame. 
He  kept  the  burden  of  humility. 

We  start,  and  hear  tn  the  hum  of  coursing 
time 
What  time  will  not  dlsdoee,  except  brls- 
Ulng 
And  secret  In  a  rifle's  clipping  mine 
Of  death,  the  spurt  and  shot,  the  bullet 
whistling. 


Darkness,  and  all  ts  gone,  against  the  seat. 

Cradled  there.     The  wild  shock,  waving 
Away,  stills  us  as  If  yesterday  were  Deat 

And  prim  a  thousand  years  ago.  craving 

To  be  bom  again  and  live  again  a  better  way. 

We  cannot  hold  it  In  1  waning  hour. 
And  it  Is  gone,  slipping  from  us  where  be  lay 

Dying,    In    the   envy  of   time,    the   silent 
tower. 

Then    death.     And    now    to    Arlington    he 
comes. 
From  pUtne  and  city  and  from  the  sorrow 
dim 
And  still  that  brought  him  home  to  muffled 
drums 
And  to  the  Nation  that  will  cherish  him. 
— Cliktom  p.  Labson.  Provo,  Utah. 

Mr.    BREWSTER.    Mr.    President,    I 

rise  to  add  my  humble  tribute  to  our  late 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Seldom  have  words  seemed  so  inade- 
quate. A  reverent  silence — the  kind  of 
hush  which  enveloped  this  Hill  that 
tragic  weekend — might  best  express  our 
feelings. 

The  life  of  our  late  President  and  of  his 
family  will  always  ssmibolize  the  great 
traditions  of  a  nation  proud  of  its  herit- 
age— unwilling  to  permit  the  slow  un- 
doing of  human  rights  at  home  and 
abroad,  but  willing,  in  the  President's 
own  words,  to  "pay  any  price,  bear  any 
burden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  sur- 
vival and  success  of  liberty."  Our  late 
President  kept  his  pledge. 

He  bore  the  burdens  of  the  Presidency 
with  infinite  good  grace.  He  had  verve, 
vigor,  good  humor,  and  the  uncommon 
capacity  to  laugh  at  himself.  He  pos- 
sessed an  almost  fantastic  knowledge  of 
history — and,  more  Important,  he  fully 
imderstood  the  lessons  that  lie  therein 
for  all  those  who  will  but  search  for 
them.  He  was  confident  of  himself,  and 
rightly  so.  He  was  confident  and  mor- 
ally certain  that  the  things  he  believed 
in  and  the  programs  he  espoused  were 
right  for  our  country  and  for  our  people. 

He  knew  that  there  were  no  swift  and 
simple  solutions  to  today's  complex  prob- 
lems, and  he  rightly  warned  us  against 
confusing  rhetoric  with  reality  or  the 
plausible  with  the  possible.  He  was,  in  a 
very  real  sense,  the  ultimate  personifica- 
tion of  the  practical  idealist. 

He  never  shrank  from  responsibility. 
He  welcomed  it  The  energy,  the  faith, 
the  devotion  which  he  brought  to  this 
endeavor  did  light  our  country.  The 
tributes  from  aroimd  the  world  Indicate 
this  light  was  seen  from  afar. 

With  dedication,  courage,  and  sacri- 
fice, with  a  good  conscience  his  only  sure 


reward,  with  history  his  final  Judge,  he 
did  go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  love. 

The  now  famous  admonition  of  the 
inaugural  address:  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
CAn  do  for  your  country,"  was  a  chal- 
lenge new  to  many  Americans,  but  a  way 
of  life  to  John  Fitagerald  Kennedy. 

Near  the  close  of  this  address.  Pres- 
ident Kennedy  spoke  these  prophetic 
words: 

In  your  hands,  my  fellow  citizens,  more 
than  In  mine,  will  rest  the  final  success  or 
failure  of  our  course. 

In  that  same  address,  he  said: 
Now  the  trumi>et  summons  us  ag^in 

He  called  on  us  to  continue  the  strug- 
gle against  the  common  enemies  of  man- 
kind —  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and 
war.  More  than  any  of  us,  he  answered 
that  summons.  With  characteristic  vig- 
or, he  threw  himself  Into  the  fight  until 
finally  he  gave  his  all — his  life. 

The  sound  of  another  trumijet  echo- 
ing taps  over  his  final  resting  place  told 
us  our  leader  had  fallen.  Tet  the  strug- 
gle to  which  he  gave  his  life  continues 
unabated.  The  tasks  in  which  he  asked 
us  to  Join  him  were  not  finished  in  the 
first  1,000  days.  They  were  not  finished 
in  his  lifetime.  They  remain  a  challenge 
to  every  American  to  give  more  of  him- 
self to  finish  what  we  began  with  him. 

Since  the  afternoon  of  November  25, 
all  of  us  must  walk  in  the  shadow  of  the 
small,  but  incredibly  brave  3-year-old 
boy  who  stood  on  the  steps  of  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral  and  delivered  that 
heart-wrenching  last  salute  to  one  of 
the  truly  great  men  of  our  time — the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States — 
his  father. 

For  generations,  this  small  boy's  fam- 
ily has  served  this  Republic,  enriched  its 
history  and  all  humanity.  Its  members 
have  made  lasting  contributions  to  our 
national  life. 

Few  families  in  American  history  have 
better  symbolized  the  heritage,  the 
traditions,  the  opportunities,  the  strug- 
gles, the  courage,  the  achievements,  and 
the  meaning  of  our  great  country. 

Our  tribute,  then,  must  be  to  the  living 
as  well  as  to  the  dead — particularly  to 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  whose  rare 
courage  helped  sustain  us  all  in  that  ter- 
rible time. 

Few  of  us  fully  realized  how  this 
extraordinary  man  was  strengthened  by 
the  presence  at  his  side  of  a  truly  ex- 
traordinary young  woman.  Many  have 
paid  tribute  to  her,  but  my  good  friend 
and  former  colleague  in  the  House  of 
Representative  Otis  Pike,  of  New  York, 
said  what  I  should  have  wanted  to  say 
when  he  recently  wrote: 

At  a  time  when  America  should  have  been 
comforting  her.  she  comforted  America.  At 
a  time  when  she  should  have  leaned  on 
America  for  strength.  America  received 
strength  from  her.  By  her  coiirage.  her 
faith,  and  her  fortitude  she  set  a  standard 
for  the  bereaved  of  all  lands  for  all  times. 

By  every  aspect  of  her  conduct  and  her 
bearing,  a  alngle,  widowed  mother  poured 
strength  into  all  Americans,  and  from  the 
vast  majority  of  Americans,  respect  and  love 
were  returned. 

I  humbly  ask  Mrs.  Kennedy,  our  col- 
league, Senator  Ted  Kennedy,  the  Attor- 


ney General  of  the  United  States,  Bob 
Kennedy,  our  former  Ambassador  to  the 
Court  of  St.  James's,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  his  family,  to  allow  us  to  join  in 
their  prayer:  ,  r 

Dear  Ood.  please  take  care  of  your  servant, 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Let  US  be  grateful  for  his  life.  Let  us 
recognize  that  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  of 
his  children  and  of  mine,  have  been  en- 
riched. Let  us  weep  with  his  widow, 
salute  with  his  son,  and  continue,  as  his 
family  does,  to  serve  our  country 
through  responsible  leadership. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  New  Jersey.  Mr. 
President,  until  November  22  we  thought 
that  we  would  share  many  more  days 
with  John  F.  Kennedy.  We  thought  we 
could  continue  to  draw  strength  from  his 
strength,  wisdom  from  his  wisdom,  and 
inspiration  from  his  genius.  We  could 
not  know  that  the  thousand  or  so  days 
he  gave  to  us  as  President  were  to  be 
painfully  precious  because  they  were  to 
be  so  few.  He  had  not  yet  given  all  he 
had  to  give  us.  and  yet  he  was  taken 
from  us. 

Perhaps  it  was  this  that  made  the  news 
so  unbelievable  when  it  came.  John  F. 
Kennedy  had  met  many  crises  in  his  life, 
and  always  he  had  emerged  with  greater 
strength.  He  had  escaped  death  during 
wartime  combat.  He  had  survived  pain- 
ful personal  afflictions  and  had  overcome 
them.  He  had  calmed  our  Nation  when 
enemies  put  weapons  of  destruction  close 
to  our  shores. 

Time  and  time  again,  he  had  helped 
us  keep  our  own  frailties  in  check,  and 
we  thought  him  stronger  than  any  of  us. 
His  life,  his  leadership  seemed  to  be  se- 
cure to  us,  and  yet  both  were  taken  by 
two  bullets  from  an  assassin's  rifle. 

We  in  this  body  are  trying  today  to 
tell  what  that  loss  means  to  us.  We  are 
also  trying  to  describe,  I  believe,  the  gif  U 
that  John  Kennedy  gave  his  fellow  citi- 
aena  in  his  lifetime. 

These  gifts  are  all  that  make  our  sad- 
ness tolerable.    We  must  think  of  them. 

Few  of  us  will  forget  the  cold  Inaugu- 
ration E>ay  that  began  his  administra- 
tion. As  the  winds  whipped  about  him 
and  his  audience,  the  new  President 
spoke  of  our  national  mission.  Man.  he 
said,  now  has  the  power  to  abolish  all 
forms  of  life,  but  this  clear  danger  has 
toughened  the  will  of  those  who  believe 
that  only  democracy  can  create  a  world 
of  law.  The  President  invited  every  free- 
man to  find  his  own  way  of  making  free- 
dom stronger,  and  he  spoke  of  sacrifice 
and  danger.  But  sacrifice  and  danger, 
said  our  President,  would  make  our  ulti- 
mate triumph  more  inspiring  to  us  and 
to  those  in  nations  not  jret  free. 

John  F.  Kennedy  accepted  his  own  re- 
sponsibility more  completely  than  any 
of  us.  He  was  optimistic  enough  to  call 
for  a  Peace  Corps  and  an  Alliance  for 
Progress.  He  was  determined  enough  to 
build  new  military  strength  for  our  Na- 
tion, and  it  is  that  strength  that  has  led 
us  to  the  beginnings  of  disarmament. 
He  could  not  stand  waste  of  human  ener- 
gies, and  so  he  asked  new  programs  to 
combat  unemployment  and  waste  of 
talent.  He  could  not  tolerate  injustice, 
and  so  he  asked  for  the  broadest  action 
yet  taken  against  manmade  inequalities. 
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Many  men  for  many  years  will  study 
the  messages  he  sent  to  Congress,  and 
we  will  measure  our  accomplishments 
against  his  requests. 

Our  35th  President  will  be  remembered 
for  what  be  was.  as  well  as  for  what  he 
did.  We  here  In  this  Chamber  hare 
many  memories  of  the  days  we  spent 
here  with  him.  We  remember  the  book 
he  wrote  about  six  men  who  preceded  us 
here. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  an  authority  on 
courage  because  he  had  his  own  great 
share  of  it.  Each  of  the  men  he  wrote 
about  had  to  make  decisions  under  great 
pressure,  and  each  of  them  could  have 
found  reasons  to  take  the  less  danger- 
ous path.  But  not  one  of  them  did.  and 
the  Nation  was  stronger  because  they  did 
not.  In  the  White  House,  on  many  lonely 
occasions.  John  P.  Kennedy  made  other 
decisions,  and  the  world  could  be  grate- 
ful that  he  was  there  to  make  them. 
Disciplined  and  compassionate,  he  per- 
formed the  possible  while  he  yearned 
for  even  greater  accomplishment. 

Mr.  President,  each  one  of  us  will  re- 
member John  F.  Kennedy  In  many  dif- 
ferent ways.  We  will  remember  him  ad- 
dressing Congress  and  the  Nation;  we 
will  remember  him  at  press  conferences 
and  at  speaker's  podiums  in  Washington 
and  in  city  squares,  in  meeting  rooms 
with  chiefs  of  state,  and  on  the  White 
House  property,  his  hand  closed  fast  on 
his  daughter's  hand,  or  plashing  with  his 
delighted  young  son. 

We  were  interested  in  everything  he 
did  because  we  liked  him  as  much  as  we 
respected  him.  And  this,  perhaps,  is  the 
best  tribute  to  him. 

Our  loss  is  all  the  more  cruel  because 
we  lived  in  his  time.  Future  generations 
will  know  of  our  grief  and  they  may  un- 
derstand it,  but  only  we  can  say  that  we 
knew  John  Kennedy  as  a  President  and 
a  friend.  This  gives  us  comfort  as  we 
bid  him  goodbye,  and  we  need  comfort 
now. 

Mr.  President,  many  fine  editorials  and 
articles  about  the  late  President  appeared 
In  New  Jersey  newspapers  soon  after  his 
death.  I  will  limit  my  remarks  and  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  they  be  made 
part  of  the  Record.  I  would  like  to  draw 
attention  to  the  comments  about  the 
courage  of  Mrs.  Keimedy  during  her 
ordeal.  To  all  that  her  husband  gave 
her  Nation,  she  has  added  one  more  mag- 
nificent memory. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rbcoro, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Trenton  (N.J.)  Times] 

A  Okkat  LzAon  Is  Mou»n«d  Mairr  Wats,  »t 

Mawt  Pxoplx 

(By  William  J.  ODonnaU) 

President  John  F,  Kennedy  meant  many 
things  to  m&ny  people. 

To  the  uttle  man.  he  was  the  champion 
of  the  downtrodden. 

To  the  oppressed,  he  was  the  knight  who 
would  unshacUe  thetr  YtouOt. 

TO  the  youth  at  the  Nation,  he  was  the 
symbol  of  hope  and  coxirage. 

TO  the  statesman,  he  was  the  man  of  peace. 

TO  the  politician,  he  wm  the  tlreleas 
fighter. 

To  the  Oommualst  enemy,  he  was  the 
roadblock  to  their  aanbttlons  for  cooqtMst. 

To  the  average  American,  he  waa  a  loyal 
husband  and  kindly  father. 
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Row  this  man  of  achievement  belongs  to 
the  agca.  This  man  of  peace  has  been  de- 
stroyed by  violence.  This  man  of  klndneas 
has  been  taken  from  us  by  hate.  This  man 
of  thoughtfulness  has  been  slain  by  the  un- 
thinking. This  man  of  loyalty  has  been 
snatched  away  by  a  traitor. 

To  this  reporter,  John  P.  Kennedy  signified 
all  that  was  alive  and  vibrant  In  this  chal- 
lenging world.  He  was  a  man  to  InstUl  con- 
fidence. He  was  a  man  to  Instill  courage. 
He  was  a  man  to  InstUl  virtue  and  character. 
He  was  a  man. 

We  asked  others  what  John  F.  Kennedy 
meant  to  them.    This  is  what  they  said : 

A  Uj8.  Congressman,  Fkamk  Thompson, 
Jb.:  "He  was  first  a  personal  friend,  but  most 
Important  he  was  the  symbol  of  the  whole 
structvire  of  our  Oovermnent.  To  me  he  was 
all  the  American  people." 

A  Jewish  rabbi,  8.  Joshua  Kohn:  "The 
leader  of  this  yquthful  dynamic  country. 
One  who  looked  forward  to  a  better  world 
and  had  the  confidence  to  make  this  world 
a  reality  In  the  true  religious  spirit  of  all 
mankind." 

A  mayor  of  a  city,  Arthur  J.  Holland:  "A 
personification  of  the  confident  and  able 
leadership  needed  by  our  Nation  and  the 
world.  A  man  who  will  always  symbolise 
for  youth  a  call  to  the  pursuit  of  excellence. 
A  great  man  who  always  thought  of  the  Uttle 
man." 

A  Federal  Judge,  Arthur  S.  Lane:  "John  F. 
Kennedy  was  a  splendid  young  American, 
ixkssessed  of  great  courage.  Intelligence  and 
devotion  to  his  fellow  men." 

A  Catholic  priest,  Msgr.  John  E.  Grimes: 
"President  Kennedy  was  an  Inspiration  to 
me  and  a  moving  example  of  what  Is  ex- 
pected of  a  true  American  and  a  genuine 
Christian  gentleman.  He  loved  this  country. 
He  loved  his  fellow  human  beings.  He  dearly 
loved  his  family." 

A  housewife  and  mother.  tSn.  John  M. 
Smith  of  64  Smlthfield  Avenue :  "A  good  man 
is  gone.  He  would  have  been  a  great  Presi- 
dent.   His  death  is  a  great  tragedy  to  me.~ 

A  president  of  a  university,  Robert  F.  Go- 
heen:  "John  Kennedy  was  to  me.  above  all, 
a  man  who  combined  clearsighted  Intelli- 
gence and  steady  commitment  to  the  Ideals 
of  himaan  dignity,  freedom  and  Justice.  In 
the  face  of  tangled  and  often  highly  recal- 
citrant circumstances,  at  home  and  abroad. 
he  did  much  to  uphold  those  ideals  and  to 
advance  their  realization  In  concrete  terms," 
A  Negro  leader,  the  Reverend  8.  Howard 
Woodson.  Jr.:  "To  me  President  Kennedy  was 
the  herald  of  a  new  breed  of  political  leader- 
ship. His  forthright  acts  which  strengthened 
the  cause  of  hvunan  dignity,  freedom  and 
equality  the  world  over  translated  beautiful 
political  platitudes  Into  realities.  His  death 
Is  a  tragic  testimony  of  the  continuing  exist- 
ence of  man's  inhumanity  to  man." 

A  Republican  lawyer,  Irving  H.  Lewis: 
"Even  though  I  am  of  different  political 
faith,  it  Is  my  imalterable  conclusion  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  was  a  great  man — unselfish 
In  his  Ideal  for  the  betterment  c€  all  man- 
kind. His  years  of  pubUc  servlc*  wUl  make 
an  indelible  Imprint  on  human  affairs  as 
long  as  msm's  accomplishments  are  re- 
corded." 

A  Trenton  barber,  Peter  J.  Puk>ne,  806 
8tuyresant  Avenue:  "I  looked  upon  him  as 
my  Commander  In  Chief.  Whatever  he  said. 
I  believed  and  followed  It  as  an  onler.*' 

A  Protestant  minister,  the  Bererend  Aii^n 
R.  Winn:  "He  bore  the  Nation's  standard  for 
truth  and  sincerity,  for  purpoeef ul  progress 
in  all  human  relatlooahlpa.  As  Cotnmander 
tn  Chief  of  our  Armed  FMraa,  he  stood  ready 
to  commit  our  Natk>n  to  the  d^ffnee  oC  frea- 
dom  and  to  my  personal  freedom.  I  greatly 
admired  his  courage  and  bear  tribute  to  his 
Integrity." 

A  State  chairman  o(  the  Dcmocrattc  Party. 
Thorn  Lord:  "Tto  me  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy was  tha  symbol  of  kindness  and  toler- 


ance. I  knew  him  as  a  man  who  \inderstood 
the  essence  of  the  Presidency.  I  think  of  him 
as  the  light  of  our  times.  I  remember  hiir^ 
as  the  most  generous  person  I  have  ever 
known.  I  admire  him  as  the  most  tremen- 
dous driving  force  of  the  19801b.'' 

[From  the  Asbury  Park  (NJ.)  Evening  Prees] 
PassmofT  Keknkdt 

A  sorrowful  Nation  mourns  the  passing  of 
Its  President  and  senses  profound  shame  over 
his  assassination.  We  had  hoped  that  the 
entire  Nation  had  grown  so  clvlltied  that 
political  opposition  and  even  hatred  would 
express  Itself  only  In  the  ballotl>ox.  That, 
indeed.  Is  the  philosophy  to  which  the  great 
masses  of  people  in  this  aggrieved  Nation 
subscribe.     Only  maniacs  fall  to  comply. 

John  F.  Kennedy  served  as  President  for 
icsg  than  S  years,  and  during  that  brief 
term  he  fulfilled  his  responsibilities  with  de- 
votion. Even  those  who  quarreled  with  his 
policies  recognized  a  sincerity  and  fortitude 
that  evoked  admiration.  His  experience  In 
the  Senate  had  given  him  valuable  training 
for  the  Presidency  and  for  the  aggressive 
leadership  that  he  offered  In  his  campaign 
for  election. 

Seldom  has  a  Chief  Executive  been  encum- 
bered with  more  burdensome  responsibilities. 
International  tensions  were  coupled  with  do- 
mestic problems  to  challenge  his  wisdom  and 
test  his  courage.  Only  history  will  determine 
the  degree  of  success  that  his  administration 
achieved.  But  his  contemporaries  can  attest 
to  the  vigor  and  enuthsiasm  and  conscien- 
tious effort  that  delineated  his  record. 

The  death  at  a  President  Is  always  a  na- 
tional tragedy.  In  view  of  his  comparative 
youth  and  the  promise  of  future  achieve- 
ment, the  passing  of  President  Kennedy  be- 
comes an  esF>eclaUy  grievous  loss.  And  the 
fact  that  an  assassin's  bullet  should  have 
claimed  him  carries  the  Nation's  sorrow  to 
the  ultimate  depth. 

[From  the  Newark  (NJ.)  Star  Ledger] 
Or  Mawxtm  akb  RaoKDicanoai 
Today  has  been  proclaimed  a  day  of 
mourning.  Americans  everywhere  win  Join 
in  a  heartfelt,  sorrowfxil  tribute  to  the  Chief 
Executive  so  ruthlessly  and  vlclotMly  shot 
down  by  an  assassin. 

Now  that  the  Initial  shock  has  been  sotne- 
what  worn  away  by  the  lnexc»^ble  process  of 
time,  the  terrible  enormity  of  the  crime — 
with  all  its  farflung  ramifications — is  only 
beginning  to  dawn  on  the  American  people. 

And  they  are  realizing,  too,  that  the  deeper 
the  tragedy  the  more  difficult  it  Is  to  truly 
do  it  justice. 

The  Impact  of  the  tragedy  was  further 
brought  home  to  mUllons  of  Americans  via 
the  television  sets  in  their  Uvlng  roan. 
They  Miw  the  fiag-draped  casket  l>earlng  the 
remains  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  move 
slowly  on  a  horse-drawn  caisson  through  the 
streets  of  Washington  from  the  White  House 
to  the  Capitol  rotunda. 

They  heard  the  regular  beat  of  the  husbad 
dnmis — 100  steps  to  the  minute.  And  the 
mournful  rhythm  beat  a  tattoo  the  Ameri- 
can people  wUl  not  quickly  forget.  Than 
have  been  few,  If  any.  Instances  In  history 
where  so  many  people  participated  in  a  serv- 
ice marking  so  great  a  tragedy. 

In  many  a  living  room  yecterday  it  would 
have  been  hard  to  find  a  drj  eye.  The  sight 
or  Mrs.  Kennedy,  UUIe  CaroUne  at  her  side, 
bravely  kneeling  to  kiss  tl»e  casket  ot  her 
husband  will  be  etcbad  for  a  long  time  on 
the  mlnda  at  millions  of  Americana. 

The  toes  ICra.  Kennedy  suffered  Is.  at  eoune, 
a  great  one.  But  an  <tf  as  alao  hava  ■offaiad 
agraatloes. 

Ut.  Kennedy  aarred  kat  a  brief  period  In 
the  White  HoQsa.  Bat  It  waa  an  avantfol 
period,  mstorlans  may  be  relvetaat  to  pasa 
final  Judgment  at  this  early  date.  It  was 
clear,  bovaver.  aiaem  alkortly  aftar  bto  in- 
auguration that  tbe  Kannedy  admtnlstratkm 
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was  to  be  earmarked  by  youth,  vigor.  Intelli- 
gence, and  determination  to  make  a  fresh 
attack  on  accumulated  problems  at  home  and 
abroad. 

Seeing  their  young  President  In  action,  the 
American  people  had  a  growing  confidence  In 
his  ability.  Not  everyone  agreed  with  him. 
But  no  one — least  of  all  John  F.  Kennedy — 
would  have  expected  or  wanted  unanimity. 
The  American  Oovernment  provides  room  for 
disagreement  and  diversity.  This  is  one 
measiire  of  its  strength. 

But  there  Is  no  room  for  hatred  of  the 
type  displayed  by  the  assassin  who  ended 
the  President's  life.  When  it  comes  to 
hatred,  there  is  only  room  for  hatred  of  in- 
justice and  violence. 

In  his  few  years  in  the  White  House.  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  sought  to  end  injustice  and 
inequality  in  the  Nation  and  violence  from 
abroad.  And  millions  of  American  people 
are  undoubtedly  better  off  today  because  of 
his  efforts. 

By  proclamation,  today  Is  a  day  of  mourn- 
ing. It  Is  also,  by  proclamation,  a  day  of 
rededlcatlon.  In  their  mourning,  the  Ameri- 
can people  should  not  overlook  the  obliga- 
tion to  rededicate  their  efforts  to  help  make 
their  country  a  better  place  for  all  its  citi- 
zens— in  a  worid  secxu«  in  Justice  and  free- 
dom, removed  from  the  threat  of  violence. 

Perhaps  such  a  Utopia — of  which  man  has 
dreamed  for  centiiries — cannot  be  achieved 
on  this  earth.  But  this  was  the  aim  of  the 
Founding  Fathers  of  this  Nation.  And  it 
was  the  aim  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Kennedy's  tragic  death  may  have 
helped  sharpen  the  full  realization  of  funda- 
mentals to  which  Americans  are  accustomed 
to  give  lipeervice.  Now  is  the  time  for  all  to 
rededicate  themselves  to  giving  much  more 
tlian  lip  service  to  the  high  ideals  on  which 
this  Nation  was  founded. 

[From  the  Jewish  News) 
TiMI  TOB  Rkdedication 

The  lively  sense  of  history  and  national 
purpose  which  motivated  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  is  illustrated  by  an 
anecdote  of  which  he  was  fond.  As  he  re- 
lated the  story,  on  May  19,  1780,  the  noon- 
time skies  over  Hartford,  Conn.,  t\imed  from 
blue  to  gray  and  by  midaf  ternoon  had  black- 
ened so  densely  that  men  fell  on  their  knees 
and  begged  a  final  blessing  before  the  end 
came.  The  Connecticut  Hoxose  of  Represent- 
atives was  in  session.  And  as  some  men 
fell  down  in  the  darkened  chamber  and 
others  clamored  for  an  immediate  adjourn- 
ment, the  speaker  of  the  house,  one  Colonel 
Davenport,  came  to  his  feet,  and  he  silenced 
the  din  with  these  words: 

"The  day  of  Judgment  is  either  approach- 
ing or  it  is  not.  If  It  is  not,  there  is  no  cause 
for  adjournment.  If  it  is,  I  choose  to  be 
found  doing  my  duty.  I  wish,  therefore,  that 
candles  may  be  brought." 

In  this  spirit,  and  with  the  unerring  In- 
stinct of  a  people  profoundly  dedicated  to 
democracy,  let  us  do  as  President  Kennedy 
would  have  wished  and  stand  in  united  sup- 
port of  the  new  administration.  President 
Lyndon  Johnson  bears  a  heavy  burden,  one 
which  was  assumed  under  horrifyingly  tragic 
clrciunstances.  This  above  all  is  a  time  for 
each  American  to  respond  in  the  courageous 
Kennedy  tradition,  to  bring  candles  to  light 
the  darkness,  to  refuse  to  adjourn  despite  the 
staggering  loss  of  a  great  leader  in  the  parlia- 
ment of  mankind. 

Yet.  even  as  we  recognize  how  we  must  be- 
have at  this  critical  Junctvire,  In  our  pain  and 
mourning  we  grope  almost  blindly  for  an  an- 
swer to  the  agonizing  question :  Why  was  he 
taken  from  us?  We  search  as  weU  for  under- 
standing of  our  own  tears  and  we  find  a 
powerful  suggestion  of  an  answer  In  the  per- 
ceptive words  of  James  Reston  in  the  New 
York  Times: 

"America  wept  tonight,  not  alone  for  Its 
dead  young  President,  but  for  Itself.     The 


grief  was  general,  for  somehow  the  worst  in 
the  Nation  had  prevaUed  over  the  best.  The 
indictment  extended  beyond  the  assassin, 
for  something  in  the  Nation  itself,  some 
strain  of  madness  and  violence,  had  destroyed 
the  highest  sjrmbol  of  law  and  order." 

It  is  not  enough  merely  to  blame  the 
lunatic  fringe  elements  on  the  far  left  and 
far  right  as  the  bearers  of  this  "strain  of 
RUMlness  and  violence."  Out  of  expediency 
of  one  kind  or  another,  too  many  of  us  have 
come  to  disregard  clear-cut  moral  Issues. 
The  frenetic  climate  in  which  the  extremist 
of  any  sort  thrives  has  tainted  an  inordi- 
nately large  area  of  our  national  life. 

This  extremism  and  indifference  we  must 
purge  if  we  are  to  be  true  to  those  magnif- 
icent things  for  which  President  Kennedy 
stood.  In  his  memory,  and  in  the  name  of 
the  sacred  principles  which  he  personified, 
let  us  rededicate  ourselves  to  American 
democracy. 

[From  the  Jersey  Journal | 
John  F.  Kknnkot 

You  think  all  the  things  an  editorial 
writer  is  supposed  to  think,  the  awful  evil  of 
political  assassination,  the  terrible  wanton- 
ness of  it,  the  incomprehensible  fate  that 
lets  a  demented  marksman  obliterate  a 
President,  but  you  keep  go^g  back  to  a 
picture  of  a  young,  vital  American.  President, 
yes,  but  a  family  man  like  the  fellow  down 
the  block  having  fun  with^  the  children, 
weighed  down  with  great  affairs,  yes,  but 
not  so  much  as  to  miss  the  point  of  a  Joke 
and  have  a  good  laugh,  holder  of  the  most 
august  temporal  title,  yes,  but  a  man  you 
talk  with  as  easily  as  you  talk  to  the  fellow 
beside  you  in  the  coffee  bar. 

You  keep  thinking  of  when  first  you  met 
him.  before  his  nomination,  it  was  in  Wash- 
ington and  he  had  Just  finished  a  landmark 
speech  to  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors  in  which  he  closed  forever  the  ques- 
tion of  a  Catholic  in  the  White  House:  you 
Intercept  him  &s  he  gets  out  the  door  and 
tell  him:  "Senator,  I'm  from  the  place  that 
is  going  to  give  you  New  Jersey,  Hudson 
County."  His  eyes  light  and  he  says:  "Fine, 
Nell  Gallagher  has  been  telling  me  about  it. 
I'm  certainly  glad  to  meet  you."  His  hand- 
shake is  strong,  friendly  but  he  looks  so 
boyish  you  wonder  will  the  people  choose  him 
over  Dick  Nixon.  Then  he  moves  on  through 
the  crush.  You  have  had  the  seconds  he  can 
spare. 

You  see  him  that  fall  in  Journal  Square. 
A  crowd  has  waited  patiently  in  the  Novem- 
ber cold,  the  largest  ever  packed  into  the 
square,  they  say.  Finally  he  arrives,  hatless 
as  usual.  You  have  a  good  view  because 
Arthur  Knaster  lets  you  and  the  photograph- 
ers use  the  windows  of  his  law  office  on  the 
second  floor  of  the  Jersey  Journal  building. 
You  are  Just  above  and  behind  the  grand- 
stand and  you  see  him  come  up,  through 
the  crowd,  onto  the  stand  and  before  the 
microphone.  You  remember  how  that  wild 
hair  stands  up  on  the  back  of  his  head,  and 
think  bitterly  now:  "This  is  how  he  must 
have  looked  to  the  murderer  through  that 
telescope  sight"  but  that  night  who  could 
think  of  him  slain?  The  roar  of  that  crowd 
as  he  told  them  how  they  would  help  him 
win.  then  a  farewell  smile  and  he  is  away. 
This  was  the  final  rally  of  the  long  outdoor 
campaign,  the  votes  will  be  all  In  in  little 
more  than  48  hours,  when  he  comes  this  way 
again  he  will  be  President  of  the  United 
States. 

You  remember  the  telegram  Just  about  a 
year  later  Inviting  you  to  luncheon  at  the 
White  House  with  the  President.  He  is  host 
to  editors  from  New  Jersey.  The  guard 
checking  you  through,  the  walk  up  the  drive 
to  the  front  door,  noticing  some  peeled 
white  paint  along  the  driveway  wall,  then 
into  the  Blue  Room  to  wait.  A  few  minutes 
later  the  President  arrives  and  Joins  his 
guests  with  their  cocktails.     His  is  tomato 


Juice.  Through  luncheon  he  explains  how 
"this  Job"  keeps  him  too  far  from  the  people. 
In  effect  he  asked.  "What  do  you  hear?" 
The  luncheon  is  lively  with  questions  and 
answers.  Once  he  discusses  the  movie  "Ad- 
vise and  Consent."  his  tone  Implies  he  would 
not  have  cast  Pranchot  Tone  as  the  Presi- 
dent. You  lean  across  to  him  and  ask:  "Mr. 
President,  you  could  not  get  that  role?"  He 
laughs  and  snaps  back:  "I  was  too  busy." 
He  Ulks  about  fallout  shelters  and  world 
economics  and  Dick  Hughes'  chances  against 
Jim  Mitchell.  He  autographs  his  menu  be- 
cause Marty  Gately's  hero-worshiping  teen- 
ager has  asked  you  to  bring  back  a  souvenir 
for  her.  Leaving  and  shaking  his  hand,  you 
say:  "A  year  ago  you  were  fighting  hard  to 
get  this  Job.  Now  that  you  have  it,  what 
do  you  think?"  Suddenly  he  looks  much 
older,  then  half  whispers:  "The  weapons. 
The  weapons."  And  you  know  why  he  seems 
to  have  an  Invisible  weight  always  upon  him. 
And  only  a  few  months  ago,  at  another 
editors'  meeUng  in  Washington,  a  spring 
evening  and  cocktails  and  a  reception  at  the 
White  House.  He  has  a  light  word  for  every- 
one in  the  long  line.  A  handshake  and  a 
word  of  greeUng  passes  about  Hudson  and 
John  Kenny  and  Bill  Flanagan.  The  line 
moves  on.  Without  suspecting,  you  have 
seen  him  for  the  last  time.  Six  months 
later  all  that  vittdity  and  youth  will  be  ex- 
changed for  a  madman's  bullet  •  •  •  and  he 
will  be  a  Commander  in  Chief  slain  for  his 
country  as  truly  as  any  man  who  ever  died 
earning  the  Medal  of  Honor. 
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(From    the    Camden    (N.J.)    Catholic    Star- 
Herald) 
A  PREsroENT  Named  John 

Our  age  has  been  blessed  by  the  presence 
of  two  Johns:  Pope  John  XXIII  and  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy.  Both  were  loved 
and.  of  late,  mourned  bitterly  in  this  most 
unhappy  year  of  1963.  Yet  the  deeper  sor- 
row was  evoked  by  the  death  of  our  late 
President,  not  necessarily  because  he  was 
greater,  but  because  his  demise  was  so  un- 
timely, so  cruelly  inflicted,  so  incredibly 
sudden. 

What  can  we  say  of  one  whose  memory 
has  already  been  enshrined  so  fittingly  by 
so  many  loving  fellow  Americans  and  foreign 
leaders?  How  can  we  further  exalt  the  life 
of  a  President  whose  youth  belled  his  wis- 
dom, whose  charity  tempered  his  courage, 
whose  patience  often  camouflaged  his  pio- 
neering spirit?  Without  doubt  the  highest 
tribute  of  all  was  given  the  late  President 
by  the  Nation  itself  when,  spontaneously 
and  unanimously,  it  mourned  his  tragic 
passing. 

To  say  that  every  American  wept  that  day 
would  be  a  gross  understatement.  Rather 
say  that  everywhere  people  of  good  will  wept 
over  and  over  again  at  the  shocking  passage 
of  events  as  It  was  announced  and  explained 
to  them.  Before  the  sun  had  set  on  that 
horror-filled  day  of  November  22,  the  whole 
world  was  weeping. 

We  have  been  called  the  ugly  Americans, 
crass  materialists  bent  on  making  money;  a 
people  allegedly  oversexed,  overstuffed, 
overstlmulated.  But  on  the  day  John  F. 
Kennedy  died  our  people  displayed  their 
Innate  nobility:  their  generosity,  their 
tenderness,  their  love,  their  profound  good- 
ness. All  commerce  ceased.  The  TV  waste- 
land became  transformed  into  a  panorama 
of  a  nation  stricken  with  sorrow.  Sports 
and  social  events  were  canceled  precip- 
itously; in  the  very  hour  of  the  announce- 
ment of  the  President's  death,  dazed  citizens 
left  late  lunches  unfinished,  stopped  shop- 
ping, withdrew  from  their  labors,  prayed, 
and  wept.  Unabashedly,  America  showed 
its  sorrowing  heart  to  all  the  world  in  a 
manner  no  people  could  ever  excel.  It  was 
Good  Friday  again  on  a  colossal  scale. 

The  tribute  of  the  people  fit  the  man. 
Let  us  make  no  mistake  about  It;  Kennedy 
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was  a  great  President  whose  greatness  grew 
with  each  year.  Not  that  we  always  agreed 
with  him  (in  retrospect,  the  loss  was  ours), 
but  It  is  the  privilege  of  ordinary  men  to 
criticize  the  deeds  of  the  greatest  men.  Yet 
who  can  doubt  the  brilliant  range  of  his 
thouchU,  the  magnificent  blueprint  he  pre- 
sented to  America  to  explore  a  new  frontier? 
It  was  a  masterpiece  of  social  Justice  and 
peace  for  America  and  the  world.  In  so 
many  ways  it  heralded  Pope  John's  two 
great  encyclicals. 

Even  before  the  first  session  of  Vatican  n 
had  opened,  Kennedy  had  begun  a  dialog 
for  the  Catholic  Church  in  Amorlca  with  all 
other  religious  groups  that  few  of  us  ap- 
preciated, even  today.  In  our  brief  history 
as  a  nation,  no  member  of  the  Catholic 
hiearchy  did  so  much  to  make  Catholicism 
respected  in  America  as  he  did  in  his  few 
short  years  as  President.  It  is  •  special  debt 
American  Catholics  must  never  forget. 

Many  of  the  words  John  F.  Kennedy  spoke 
are  already  infimortallzed.  Often  they  were 
lightened  by  his  flashing  Irish  wit.  his  frank, 
winsome  smile.  He  was  politician  as  well 
as  Btateman.  knowing  the  practical  denaands 
of  political  patronage  could  never  be 
divorced  completely  from  the  noblest  states- 
manship. He  was  a  dreamer  but  not  starry- 
eyed  and  impractical.  He  was  an  independ- 
ent Catholic  layman,  who  differed  decisively 
with  the  Catholic  bishops  on  the  question 
of  Federal  aid  to  parochial  education,  aiut 
proved  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  that 
outside  the  realm  of  faith  and  morals  he 
was  the  keeper  of  his  own  coivscience. 
Thereby  he  did  more  for  the  ultimate  cause 
of  the  Catholic  church  than  any  favorable 
legislation  on  education  could  ever  ha.j 
reaped  for  it. 

Both  Johns  were  too  good  for  our  times. 
We  were  imworthy  of  them  as  we  were  of 
Christ  and  Lincoln,  For  Congress  repeatedly 
frustrated  John  F.  Kennedy  while  exuemisu 
of  the  left  and  the  right  hated  him.  A 
almllar  setting  could  be  said  to  have  sur- 
roiinded  Pope  John  XXUI.  Concerning 
Kennedy,  clever  writers  lampooned  him,  and 
Joked  about  the  Kecxnedy  clan  as  though  it 
were  unfitting  for  an  entire  family  to  be 
Imbued  with  nobUlty.  Both  were  sometimes 
despised  by  their  own.  by  those  who  should 
have  known  better.  The  measure,  however, 
of  the  full  stAture  of  the  man  was  the  love 
his  family  bore  toward  him  and  the  love  h« 
tendered  tbem.  We  recall  his  wife.  Jacque- 
line, embracing  him.  Caroline  walking  hand 
in  hand  with  him,  and  John-John  crouched 
under  his  desk.  Wo  recall  these  scenes  with 
pride  and  affection  because  they  portrayed 
the  great  heart  that  accompanied  the  great 
intellect.  Nor,  as  a  i>arallel.  can  we  forget 
Pope  John's  last  testament  wherein  he  spoke 
so  tenderly  of  children  and  the  love  he  too 
had  for  his  family  of  brothers  and  alsters. 

John  F.  Kennedy  was  the  first  Catholic 
President  but  one  for  whom  Catholics  can 
feel  Justly  proud  becauee  he  served  all  Amer- 
icans with  all  his  heart  and  mind  as  few 
Presidents  have  done.  Nor  can  we  devise 
any  better  way  to  oonclude  this  tribute  to 
him  than  to  say  it  Is  our  conviction  that  he 
fulfiUed  the  goal  he  set  forth  in  his  In- 
augural address:  "With  a  good  conscience 
our  only  sure  reward,  with  history  the  final 
Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us  go  forth  to  lead 
the  land  we  love  and  seek  His  blessing  and 
His  help  and  knowing  that  here  on  earth 
God's  work  must  truly  be  our  own." 

IFrom  the  Atlantic  City  (NJ.)   Free  Press) 
Nation  Takes  Lxatx  of  Slain  PaxsmzNT 
A    sorrowful    NatUin    took    leave    of    John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  as  the  body  of  the  slain 
President  was  laid  to  rest  In  ArUngton  Ceme- 
tery and  world  dignitaries  paid  final  tributes. 
As  citizens  turn  from  the  solemn  rites  to 
face  the  tasks  ahead,  they  should  rededicate 
themselves    to    the    American    Ideals    which 
President  Kennedy  symbolized.    It  is  a  time 
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for  the  country  to  unite  behind  the  leader- 
ship of  newly  sworn  President  Lyndon  B. 
Johnson. 

He  will  need  the  active  support  of  all  In 
this  trying  period  of  transition. 

By  striving  to  put  an  end  to  divisive  influ- 
ences, to  bigotry  and  hatred,  each  of  us  can 
help  assure  that  Mr.  Kennedy  shall  not  have 
died  in  vain. 

Bruce  Blossat.  Newspaper  Enterprise  Asso- 
ciation writer,  who  traveled  and  visited  with 
the  late  President  and  his  family  on  many 
occasions,  has  written  for  tis  the  following 
edltcwial: 

"John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  came  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  States  as  the  bearer 
of  great  change.  He  was  the  symbol  of  some- 
thing new,  but  he  died  by  something  as  old 
as  time — the  hand  of  the  fanatic. 

"He  was  the  first  man  born  In  the  20th 
century  to  hold  the  ofBce — and  the  second 
youngest  In  history.  He  was  the  first  Catho- 
lic in  the  White  House.  He  came  as  a  naval 
hero  of  World  War  II  who  narrowly  had 
missed  death  in  Pacific  waters,  and  survived 
a  second  brush  with  death  in  a  grave  illness 
9  years  ago. 

"To  the  Nation's  high  politics  he  thus 
brought  a  fresh  stamp.  The  well-remarked 
•Kennedy  style'  was  a  blend  of  Intellect,  vigor, 
wit,  charm,  and  a  clear  talent  for  growth. 

"On  the  always  shifting,  often  troubled 
world  scene,  he  sometimes  moved  with  more 
cauUon  than  expected  in  ]roung  leadership. 
Soon  after  entering  the  White  House,  he 
gamely  took  full  blame  for  the  Cuban  Bay 
of  Pigs  fiasco  as  an  enterprise  sadly  layk-ing 
in  boldness. 

"Yet  only  his  worst  enemies  withheld  from 
him  the  label  'coiu-ageous'  when  he  moved 
resolutely  against  Soviet  Premier  Khru- 
shchev in  the  great  Russian  missile  crisis  in 
Cuba  in  late  1962.  And  he  boldly  pressed  for 
an  East- West  test  ban  treaty  thU  year  in  the 
face  of  heavy  charges  that  this  imperiled  our 
security. 

-In  domestic  affairs  Kennedy  won  much 
of  his  program  In  beginning  1961,  gained  far 
leas  the  following  year,  and  encoxmtered  a 
major  stalemate  in  1963.  The  constant  not* 
against  him  was  insufficient  leadership. 

"But  again,  when  1963  brought  the  great- 
est racial  crisis  of  this  century,  Kennedy at 

acknowledged  heavy  political  cost— commit- 
ted himself  to  sweeping  clvU  rights  propoeaU 
that  opened  a  vast  new  battleground. 

"Amid  all  his  efforts  to  put  the  imprint  of 
vigorous,  imaginative  youth  upon  the  coun- 
try's affairs  in  the  iseo's.  the  late 
President  found  himself  moving  against  a 
deepening  background  of  protest,  with  an 
ugly  imdersconng  of  violence  which  he 
■ought  with  only  limited  success  to  wipe 
away. 

"Much  ot  this  im>test  went  to  the  steady 
encroachments  ot  the  F^ederal  Government 
and  its  rising  cost.  But  the  bitterest  reac- 
tion was  white  and  Negro  response  to  the 
enlarging  racial  struggle.  The  far  right  gave 
the  mood  its  most  perilous  texture. 

"With  the  calamity  in  Dallas  the  lesson  of 
the  danger  Inherent  In  violent  extremism 
now  may  be  deeply  implanted  in  America's 
eonscienee. 

"In  this  way.  Kennedy  In  death  may 
achieve  what  the  living  President  could  not 
do  to  curb  the  almost  ungovernable  rancor 
that  increasingly  discolored  the  politics  of 
his  brief  time  in  power. 

"It  was  John  Kennedy's  good  forttme  to 
surmount  many  obstacles  to  rise  to  his  coun- 
try's highest  office  and  bring  with  him  the 
winds  of  a  new  era. 

"It  was  his  final  tragedy  that  as  he  la- 
bored in  difficult  times  to  use  these  forces 
for  the  Nation's  and  the  world's  gain,  they 
were  swiftly  challenged  by  countering  winds 
of  bitter  reaction.  In  Dallas,  one  swift  gust 
struck  him  down. 

"The  Nation  thus  loses  a  young  leader 
whose  great  promise  lived  in  the  shadow  of 


great  controversy.     The  way  he  died  must 
inescapably    cost   all    Americans    deeply    ia 
self-esteem  as  free  men  of  good  will 
"That  is  the  greater  tragedy." 

Mr.  SYMINGTON.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  15.  1960.  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  it 
was  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  make  the 
following  observation: 

I  have  watched  the  American  people,  slowly 
at  first  and  then  with  ever  increasing  cre- 
scendo, take  to  their  minds  and  hearts  the 
leading  Democrat,  the  leading  American  of 
th«»  day.  John  F.  Kennedy  of  Massachusetts. 

People  say,  "How  did  he  do  lt?~  WeU.  I 
will  tell  you  how  he  did  it. 

He  did  It  because  be  has  Just  a  little  more 
courage.  Just  a  little  more  stamina,  just  a 
little  more  wisdom,  and  Just  a  little  more 
character  than  any  of  the  rest  of  us. 

Less  than  3  weeks  ago — Just  before 
Thanksgiving— a  woman  lit  an  eternal 
flame  to  a  well-known  warrior — her  hus- 
band, our  President — a  man  bom  e&rlj 
in  this  century,  but  destined,  as  perhaps 
no  other,  to  outlive  it. 

Some  may  have  envied  the  way  he 
li^ed.  Patriots  will  envy  the  way  he  died. 
The  gratitude  for  what  he  gave  ns,  in 
both  life  and  death,  is  what  we  an  most 
intimately  feeL  He  gave  us  much,  and 
his  gifts  will  unfold  for  generations  to 
come — and  be  opened  and  cherished  by 
our  children's  children. 

One  such  gift  is  the  reaffirmation  In 
our  time  of  a  truth  which  our  forefathers 
learned  from  Abraham  Lincoln,  It  Is 
the  truth  that  the  greatest  danger  to  our 
land  may  not  lie  abroad ;  but  here  in  our 
loss  of  confidence  in  one  another,  and 
here  in  our  loss  of  respect  for  laws  which 
rest  on  that  confidence  and  that  under- 
standing. 

The  young  Lincoln  put  it  this  way  In 
an  1838  address,  in  Springfield,  m.: 

At  what  point  shall  w  expect  ttos  ap- 
proach of  danger?  By  what  means  «hjiH  ^e 
fortify  against  it?  ShaU  we  expect  some 
transatlantic  military  giant,  to  step  the 
ocean,  and  crush  us  at  a  blow?     Never. 

All  the  armies  of  Europe.  Asia,  and  Africa 
combined,  with  all  the  treasure  oi  the  earth 
(our  own  excepted)  In  their  military  chest. 
with  a  Bonaparte  for  a  commander,  could 
not  by  force,  take  a  drink  from  the  Ohio. 
or  make  a  track  on  the  Blue  Bidge.  in  s 
trial  of  a  thousand  years. 

At  what  point  then  is  the  approach  ot 
danger  to  be  expectedt  The  answer.  If  it 
ever  reaches  us,  it  must  spring  up  amongst 
us.     It  cannot  come  from  abroad. 

If  destruction  be  our  lot.  ve  must  our- 
selves be  its  author  and  finisher.  As  a  na- 
tion of  freemen,  we  must  hve  through  all 
time,  or  die  by  suicide. 

What  John  Kennedy  by  word  and  by 
example,  in  life  and  in  death,  has  done 
for  us,  is  to  remind  us  that  Mr.  TJrK'x>ln 
was  quaking  in  1838  to  a  very  large  audi- 
ence; because  it  consisted  of  every  gen- 
eration of  Americans  bom  then  and  to 
be  bom  thereafter. 

Those  of  us  who  knew  him  well,  knew 
that  he  was  a  man  of  apecial  grace,  in 
action,  in  writing,  and  in  thought  He 
had  a  rare  humor,  which  often  covered 
the  depth  of  his  fine  mind.  Is  it  coin- 
cidence, or  perhaps  a  sense  of  predes- 
tination, and  that  the  last  stanza  of  his 
favorite  poem  read: 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep. 
But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 
And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
And  mUes  to  go  before  I  sleep. 
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Now.  he  has  traveled  those  miles,  and 
he  is  £^Ieep.  As  Cardinal  Gushing  said, 
"God  rest  his  noble  soul." 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  poem 
published  last  Thanksgiving  Day  in  the 
St.  Louis  Olobe-Democrat  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  poem 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

The  Young  Champion 

(The  following  tribute  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  was  written  by  James 
W.  Symington.  He  Is  a  son  of  Senator  Stuart 
Stmington  and  a  former  Deputy  Director  of 
the  food-for-peace  program.  Now  he  Is  prac- 
ticing law  In  Washington.) 

He  came  out  of  his  corner 

Like  the  young  champion 

He  was. 

With  practiced  eye  and  Irish  smile 

For  a  challenger 

He  knew, 

And  had  beaten  before. 

In  the  Pacific 

He  wrestled  him  under  a  wave. 

And  came  up  spitting 

Jokes.     His  face  shinunerlng 

With  destiny. 

(He  wouldn't  wear  a  hat 

To  shield  us  from  bis  sunlight. 

His  blazing  thought. 

And  the  radiant  challenge 

Of  his  spirit) 

They'd  been  locked 

Like  this.  too. 

Etherized,  but  straining. 

Till  the  challenger 

Was  shoved  away, 

Goodnaturedly, 

Like  a  dull-witted 

Sparring  partner 

When  the  young  champ 

Suddenly  remembered 

An  appointment. 

Still,  this  rematch 

Came  too  soon,  granted. 

The  Promoter  thought 

It  time.     The  Promoter 

Who  was  Trainer  besides. 

And  Referee. 

And  Timekeeper 

And  finally,  Announcer, 

That  this  was  a  dream. 

And  the  records  would  show 

That  the  title  really  passed 

A  generation  ago 

On  a  beach  near  Rendova 

Where  the  old  challenger 

Forever  lost. 

And  falling  to  pin  him  then. 

And  snuff  out  that  spark 

So  far  from  our  notice. 

Cannot  now.  or  ever 

Expect  the  mantel  of  years 

Or  any  other  shroud 

To  contain  the  radiance 

Much  less  the  flame. 

So  we  file  from  the  arena, 

Comforted. 

For  this  was  truly  a  dream. 

And  his  heart,  his  voice,  his  hatless  glory 

Are  the  reality. 

And  our  white  plume 

Of  victory. 

— James  W.  Symington. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy  lies  in  Arlington  Cemetery. 
A  stunned  Nation  tries  to  move  again 
into  the  routine  of  living.  Why?  That 
tragic  word,  whispered  in  bewilderment 
and  sorrow  by  every  thinking  American, 
is  slowly  fading  into  silence.  It  is  a 
"why"?  that  can  never  be  answered  be- 
cause the  event  is  beyond  credence,  to 
explain  it  beyond  the  scope  of  a  human 
mind. 


And  yet  it  happened.  The  flags  at 
half-mast  tell  us  that  John  P.  Kennedy 
is  dead. 

The  great  of  the  world  came  to  his 
funeral  and  bowed  their  heads  in  prayer. 
Heads  of  state  were  there — an  emperor — 
a  king — but  they  were  not  more  present 
than  his  fellow  countrymen  who  came 
in  spirit,  190  million  strong. 

Prom  the  day  of  his  election,  John  P. 
Kennedy  had  been  an  example  to  them — 
a  symbol  almost  of  their  beloved  coun- 
try. He  was  young  and  vigorous  and 
good  to  look  upon,  just  as  their  country 
was.  He  was  vital  and  smiling  and  as- 
sured. His  love  for  his  family,  his  pride 
in  his  family  was  like  a  glowing  banner 
swirling  around  him  through  all  his  years 
in  ofiBce.  Americans,  whatever  their  po- 
litical differences  with  him,  loved  him 
for  this.  They  admired,  beyond  words, 
that  warm  and  close-knit  family  group 
who  made  the  White  House  a  home  in- 
deed. 

There  was  laughter  in  the  White  House 
while  the  Kennedys  were  there.  There 
was  kindliness,  there  was  understanding, 
there  was  love. 

And  there  was  a  man. 

Americans  will  not  soon  forget  the  ded- 
icated service  that  John  Pitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy gave  them.  His  eloquence,  his  wit, 
his  charm  will  not  be  forgotten  in  this 
generation.  They  will  say  of  him — "He 
loved  his  country,  he  lived  for  his  coun- 
try, he  died  for  his  country.  He  was  our 
friend." 

What  greater  tribute  can  a  country 
pay,  than  to  mourn  him  as  a  friend  that 
is  lost?  And  that  is  how  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy is  mourned  today.  To  all  of  us,  his 
death  was  deeply  moving  because  his 
smile  reached  out  and  touched  our 
hearts. 

To  those  who  had  the  opportunity  to 
serve  with  him  in  both  the  House  and 
Senate,  the  loss  was  a  personal  one.  as 
well  as  a  national  one.  I  served  with 
him  for  many  years,  and  saw  him  many 
times,  in  many  different  circumstances. 
His  smile  and  his  friendship  were  not 
limited  to  the  members  of  his  own  party, 
which  he  led  with  such  vision  and  imag- 
ination, but  were  shared,  sometimes 
with  a  wry  grin,  with  many  members  of 
the  loyal  opp>osition. 

He  was  bom  for  leadership,  and  he 
achieved  it.  But  in  his  leadership  he 
never  forgot  that  he  was  a  father  too, 
a  husband,  a  soldier,  a  patriot — that  he 
was,  in  short,  an  American. 

President  Kennedy  was  truly  of  this 
era.  He  was  the  first  President  of  the 
United  States  to  be  born  in  this  cen- 
tury. He  was  the  youngest  citizen  to  be 
elected  to  that  exalted  oflBce.  We  are  all 
proud  of  his  tremendous  achievement. 

"Youth"  and  "Peace" — those  two  mag- 
nificent words  were  stamped  indelibly 
on  his  administration.  His  thousand 
days  were  made  splendid  by  his  efforts 
for  both.  In  the  Peace  Corps — which 
time  may  show  to  be  his  finest  inspira- 
tion— he  joined  them  hand  in  hand. 

He  sent  them  out  into  the  world  to- 
gether. Was  there  ever  before  such  a 
crusade — young  America  working  peace- 
fully for  peace?  Was  there  ever  before 
such  a  shining  example  for  the  world 
to  wonder  at? 


It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  when 
the  young  men  and  women  of  these 
United  States  flocked  to  the  banner  of 
public  service  and  went  out  into  the 
world  to  show  by  their  actions  "the  met- 
tle of  their  pastures."  it  was  John  P. 
Kennedy  who  inspired  them.  It  was 
John  P.  Kennedy  who  showed  them  the 
way. 

Let  us  therefore  build  for  him  a  spir- 
itual memorial  of  kindliness  and  under- 
standing and  peace,  a  testament  of  hu- 
man rights  and  equality. 

It  is  the  one  memorial  he  would  have 
wished,  who  was  our  good  neighbor  in 
the  White  House. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  received  a  num- 
ber of  requests,  from  clergymen  and 
others,  to  include  in  the  Congressional 
Record  expressions  of  their  tribute  and 
grief  over  the  death  of  the  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  include,  fol- 
lowing my  remarks  in  the  Record,  the 
text  of  these  eloquent  statements. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

He  Lett  the  World  Richer 

(Note. — From  the  program  and  medita- 
tions by  the  Reverend  Paul  R.  Hoover,  pastor 
of  Grace  Evangelical  Luthern  Church, 
Rochester,  N.Y..  In  memorlam.  John  F. 
Kennedy.  Nov.  24.  1963.) 

We  have  read  from  the  Old  Testament  In 
our  worship  memorial.  I  would  now  read 
words  from  the  Letter  of  James  (Phillips 
translation)  which  distill  in  essence  the  ex- 
ample of  President  John  F.  Kennedy: 

"Are  there  some  wise  and  understanding 
men  among  you?  Then  your  lives  will  be 
an  example  of  the  humility  that  is  born  of 
true  wisdom.  But  if  your  heart  is  full  of 
rivalry  and  bitter  Jealousy,  then  do  not  boast 
of  your  wisdom — don't  deny  the  truth  that 
you  must  recognize  In  your  inmost  heart. 
You  may  acquire  a  certain  superficial  wis- 
dom, but  it  does  not  come  from  God — It 
comes  from  this  world,  from  your  lower 
natiu-e,  even  from  the  devil.  For  wherever 
you  find  jealousy  and  rivalry  you  also  find 
disharmony  and  all  other  kinds  of  evil.  The 
wisdom  that  comes  from  God  is  first  utterly 
pure,  then  peace-loving,  gentle,  approach- 
able, full  of  tolerant  thoughts  and  kindly 
actions,  with  no  breath  of  favoritism  or  hint 
of  hypocrisy.  And  wise  are  peacemakers  who 
go  on  quietly  sowing  for  a  harvest  of  right- 
eousness— in  other  people  and  in  them- 
selves," (James  3,  beginning  at  verse  13) 

Of  no  man,  rich  or  poor,  high  or  low,  ruled 
or  ruler,  does  God  expect  more  to  be  said: 
He  left  the  world  richer. 

"Let  come  what  will,  I  mean  to  bear  it  out. 
And  either  live  with  glorious  victory 
Or  die  with  fame,  renowned  In  chivalry: 
He  Is  not  worthy  of  the  honeycomb 
That  shuns  the  hive  because  the  bees  have 
stings." 

Like  Biblical  characters,  his  strength  was 
in  his  purpose: 

Like  Abraham,  he  went  where  he  was  called 
and  was  faithful  in  all  things.  % 

Like  Moses,  he  led  the  people  from  doubts 
and  fears  to  confidence  in  the  face  of  Im- 
ponderable difficulties. 

Like  Joshua,  he  loved  his  country  and 
fought  and  suffered  for  its  success. 

He  knew  the  import  of  Malachl's  words: 
"Behold.  I  will  send  you  Elijah  the  prophet 
before  the  coming  of  the  great  and  dreadful 
day  of  the  Lord :  And  he  shall  turn  the  heart 
of  the  fathers  to  the  children,  and  the  heart 
of  the  children  to  their  fathers." 

Like  Jonathan,  he  met  many  a  discouraged 
brother  and  cheered  him  by  giving  him 
strength. 
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Uke  David,  he  had  the  poet's  way  with 
words  and  the  magic  of  music  in  them.  He 
sang  a  people  to  triumph  of  spirit  and 
shouted  on  the  batUe  of  blessed  triumph. 

Like  Isaiah,  he  had  the  mind  of  a  prophet 
who  consUnUy  pointed  the  world  to  brighter 
days   and  better  things  In  the  future. 

Like  Daniel,  he  was  true  through  life  to 
the  teachings  of  his  boyhood  days. 

Uke  John  the  Baptist,  his  desert  was  the 
loneliness  of  the  White  House  and  from 
that  desert  he  could  cry  like  John :  "Prepare 
ye  the  way  of  the  Lord,  make  his  paths 
straight." 

Uke  Paul,  he  could  be  pricked  by  phys- 
ical affliction.  Like  Paul,  from  affliction  he 
drew  from  the  deep  wells  of  life  to  let  the 
world  know  through  pen  and  song  and  serv- 
ice that  God  meets  men  in  the  voice  of  free  • 
dom. 

Like  Jesiis,  his  Master,  holding  the  key  to 
power  hitherto  unknown  to  men.  he  could 
preach  the  powerful  doctrine  that  God  does 
not  withhold  from  the  simplest  man  the  im- 
portance men  give  only  to  the  great. 

Like  Enoch,  "He  walked  with  God  and  he 
was  not,  for  God  took  him." 

History  will  in  time  through  the  crucible 
of  future  experience  refine  hU  image  of  his 
walk  on  earth.  He  loved  hU  country,  his 
heritage,  his  family.  hU  church,  his  fellow 
men.  And  to  the  last  he  sought  to  inspire 
others  to  share  his  enthusiasms  and  worked 
to  the  very  last  moment  of  his  busy  life  for 
the  Interests  of  the  unsaved,  confused  and 
brutish  wOTld. 

The  world  Is  richer  because  he  lived.  The 
world  is  richer  In  the  way  he  died.  For  even 
our  short  distance  from  his  fatel  scene,  this 
much  Is  clear:  he  lived  true  to  the  words  of 
Henry  Van  Dyke: 
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marked  this  lovely  life  so  brief  in  years  but 
BO  great  in  Influence. 


"Renew  the  courage  that  prevails. 
The  steady  faith  that  never  fails. 
And  makes  us  stand  in  every  fight 
Firm  as  a  fortress  to  defend  the  right" 

May  God  add  His  blessing  where  our  words 
fall.     Amen. 


Or  Blessed  Memory 

(Expression  of  sentiments  of  the  Roches- 
ter. N.Y..  Jewish  community  on  the  death 
of  John  F.  Kennedy.) 

With  hearts  b^uxlened  with  grief,  and  souls 
seared  by  tragedy,  we  have  come  to  this  sanc- 
tuary for  prayer  and  meditation. 

The  sxm  shines  brightly  without  but  our 
world  has  grown  darker  and  colder. 

The  assassin's  bullet  which  took  the  life 
of  this  great  and  good  man  sent  a  shudder 
of  shock,  sorrow,  and  outrage  through  our 
very  being. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  a  man  who  rose 
to  true  greatneaa  through  the  heights  of 
his  vision,  the  depth  of  his  compassion,  the 
strength  of  hia  commitments  and  the 
nobility  of  his  passions. 

We  are  all  diminished  in  having  sustained 
this  grievous  loss. 

We  now  ask  Gods  light  In  our  darkness, 
direction  in  our  groplngs,  guidance  In  our 
striving. 

A  martyred  President:  heroic  in  war,  gave 
his  life  for  peace;  gifted  with  youthful  vigor 
and  courage,  dedicated  his  energies  and  abU- 
Itles  for  the  growth  of  understanding  and 
amity  between  naUons;  to  the  manor  born 
his  concern  was  for  the  least  among  us  the 
disenfranchised,  the  dispossessed,  the'  de- 
spised. 

Seinessly,  he  gave  the  fullest  measure  of 
devotion  to  all  that  is  best  In  our  national 
heritage. 

He  gave  to  us  the  gift  of  enlightened 
sutesmanshlp.  courageous  leadership,  and 
heroic  example. 

It  U  now  given  to  us  to  grant  him  the 
gift  of  the  immortality  of  inspiration  by 
bringing  Into  our  lives,  into  our  communities 


Sermon  on  President  Kennedy's  Death 
(Preached  November  24. 1963,  by  Rev.  William 
A.  Sadler.  Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Dover  Plains,  M.Y.) 
The  darkest  hour  of  thU  generation  struck 
Friday  with  cruel  swiftness,  casting  a  pall 
of  stunned  grief  over  the  American  people, 
and  Indeed  over  the  whole  world.    The  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  was  dead.     The 
passing  of  any  man  is  sad.     The  passing  of 
any  President  Is  an  even  sadder  event.    Had 
the  President  been  an  elderly  man  who  died 
of  natural  causes,  we  would  mourn  deeply. 
Had  he  been  In  late  middle  age  killed  In  an 
accident  like  Dag  Hammarskjold.  our  grief 
would  reach  great  proportions.    He  was  not 
an  old  man.  nor  one  of  late  middle  age.    He 
was    a   young   man,    a   remarkable    man   of 
amazing   accomplishments   and    with   mag- 
nificent  potentialities  yet   to   be  expressed 
not  for  his  own  satisfaction  and  gain,  but 
for   the   benefit  of   his   fellow  citizens  and 
people  around  the  world.    He  was  cut  down 
in  mldstrlde.     It  was  not  an  accident,  but 
foul,  calculated  murder  that  took  his  life, 
and    took   from    us   an   outstanding    fellow 
American,  a  great  President,  a  strong  and 
courageous  leader,  and  a  magnificent  rep- 
resentative   of    the    highest    ideals    of    our 
country  and  mankind.    For  us  ChrUtlans  It 
Is  an  additional  loss;  for.  his  assassin  struck 
down  a  brother  In  Christ.     It  is  not   lust 
grief  we  suffer.    We  are  struck  dumb  by  this 
monstrous   atrocity    and    our   coloasal    loss 
"The  murder  of  the   late  President.  John 
F.    Kennedy,    hit   mb    Uke    a   death    In    the 
family.    It  was  In  fact  Just  that— a  death  In 
the  American  family.    John  F.  Kennedy  was 
not  merely  a  man— not  merely  a  young  man 
a  talented  man.  a  person  of  wealth,  a  Demo- 
crat.    He  was  the  President  of  our  country, 
and    as    such    he    was    our    representative 
chosen  by  the  people  to  stand  for  them  to 
the  world,  to  represent  their  Ideals  and  way 
of  life,  and  to  stand  by  them  as  their  chief 
leader.    Because  he  was  our  President   when 
«fx.  '^  attacked,    we.   too,   were   attacked. 
When  he  died,  a  part  of  us  died  with  him 
We    Americans    believe    that    each    man    Is 
created   with   certain    Inalienable   rights    to 
life,  Hberty.  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness 
The  Presidential  office  embodies  those  rights 
and  seeks   to  guarantee   them.     On  Friday 
those  rights  for  which  our  President   had 
fought  were  taken  from  him.     His  earthly 
life  was  concluded,   those   earthly  liberties 
canceled,  that   earthly   pursuit  ended      He 
did  not  freely  give  up  those  Hghts;  he  was 
savagely  robbed  of  them.     Because  of  the 
office  he  bore,  our  righto  also  were  threat- 
ened;  our  Ideals,  our  very  reason  for  exist- 
ence as  Americans,  were  attacked.     And  so 
we  suffered  a  double  blow. 

President  Kennedy  was  not  a  weak  man 
He  was   not  a  weak   President.     He  was   a 
person  of  extraordinary  moral  strength  cour- 
age.  wisdom,   and   foresight.     He   filled   the 
Office  of  the  Presidency  with  those  qualities 
and  by  so  doing  he  helped  to  make  our  coun- 
try morally  stronger,  more  courageous,  wiser 
and     more     farslghted     than     before.    His 
strength  and  Its  effecto  upon  the  American 
people  were  recognized   by  his  adversaries- 
and  numerous  people   who  are  marked   by 
weakness,  lack  of  foresight,  with  little  con- 
cern for  the  extension  of  real  Justice   have 
vigorously  opposed  hi«  principles  anApollcies 
revealing  to   those   who  observed   with   pa- 
tience and  conscience  not  only  their  lack  of 
character  but  the  greatness  of  his.     Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was— is  a  dedicated  believer 
a  believer  in  God  as  revealed  and  present  in 
Jesus  Christ.     He  was  also  a  dedicated  be- 
never  In  the  ideals  of  the  American  heritage 
and  way  of  life.    HU  Christian  conscience 
Inevitably   led   him   to   interpret   American 
Ideals  In  a  Christian  manner;  and  we  Chris 
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preted  that  way.  President  Kennedy  Uved 
and  gave  his  life  for  those  Ideals  and  for  us 
who  are  to  continue  to  be  led  by  them' 
What  are  they?  Certainly  they  are  numer- 
ous; but  I  want  at  this  time  to  emphasize 
three  of  them. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Ruselan  people 
and  in  particular  Niklte  Khrushchev    were 
saddened    and   alarmed    by    the   Preeldent's 
death;  for,  he  had  demonstrated  forcefully 
that  he  was  sincerely  dedicated  to  peacefiU 
existence.     The    Russian    people    desire    a 
peaceful  world,  as  they  have  emphasized  to 
the  dismay  of  warmongering  Chinese  Com- 
mimlBts.     The  Russian  people  recognize,  and 
we  know,  that  President  Kennedy  was  a  man 
of  peace.    His  consistent  efforts  as  President 
were  directed  toward  the  securing  of  peace 
around  the  world,  real  peace  and  not  merely 
a  lull  in  aggression  and  contention.     His  un- 
derstanding  of  peace   was   Informed   by  his 
Christian    faith    and    conscience.     At    least 
each  Sunday  he  worshipped  ovir  God  who  is 
the  giver  of  life  and  who  sends  to  His  children 
His  peace  which  passes  xmderstondlng.    This 
peace  is  no  passive  thing;  It  Is,  like  God  him- 
self, an  active  mode  of  being.     Tb  be  at  peace 
Is  not  to  sleep;  It  Is  to  exist  unhindered  from 
repressive  forces  that  stifle  and  distort  the 
soul,  the  life  of  man.  and  society.     To  be  at 
peace  Is  to  be  free  to  act  toward  the  fulfill- 
ment of  the  destiny  that  God  makes  and 
gives  to  each  of  His  children.     Peace  and 
freedom  are  inseparable.    Freedom  is  but  the 
expression  of  real  peace;  while  peace  Is  the 
condition  which  enables  true  freedom.    Pres- 
ident Kennedy  believed  in.  proclaimed,  and 
fostered  our   cherished   Ideal  of  peace   and 
freedom. 

It  was  not  by  any  means  easy  to  defend 
his  beUef ,  not  even  to  some  of  us  Americans 
who  supposedly  adhered  to  it.     During  the 
Bay  of  Pigs  catastrophe  he  refrained  from 
providing   outright    and    decisive   American 
support  to  the  invasion  forces,  because  such 
an  action,  he  estimated,  would  grossly  Jeop- 
ardize not  only  the  peace  o*  Cubans,  but  of  ' 
Americans  and  the  world  as  well.    In  his  firm 
stand   against   the    Communist   attempt   to 
seize  Berlin  and  to  divide  Germany  perma- 
nently, as  weU  as  his  resistance  to  the  C<Hn- 
munlst  endeavor  to  establish  missile  bases  in 
Cuba.  President  Kennedy  demonstrated  his 
aggressive,  vmswerving  aim  to  preserve  the 
peace  and  freedom  of  the  people  of  the  West- 
ern World,  when  they  were  seriously  threat- 
ened.    In  spite  of  the  outcry  of  some  na- 
Uonalistlc  isolatlonlste,  he  succeeded  In  his 
efforto  to  establUh  a  peace  treaty  to  prohibit 
nuclear  testUig  in  all  but  a  few  countries 
He   suffered  the  charge  of   hypocrisy  from 
those  who  accused  him  of  supporUng  war- 
fare In  other  countries;  yet  he  gave  Ameri- 
can support  to  actual  war,  such  as  in  Viet- 
nam, because  a  truce  there  would  not  effect 
a  meaningful  peace,  one  which  reepecto  and 
guarantees    the   freedom   of   individuals   to 
pursue  their  separate  as  weU  as  corporate 
destinies.     President  Kennedy   was   a   cru- 
sader for  peace;   and.  to  our  great  loss    he 
became  a  martyr  for  It. 

As  Americans  It  Is  our  role,  oxxr  duty  as 
citizens,  to  emulate  this  great  leader  who  so 
nobly  embodied  and  promoted  the  high  Ideal 
of  peace.     The  torcn  obetructing  peace  and 
freedom  in  ova  world,  and  what  Is  worse.  In 
our  land  are  gaining  momentum  to  a  fright- 
ening degree.    These  are  forces  which  are  fed 
by    self-oriented    fear    and    by    self-regard 
which  Is  disdainful  of  the  rights  of  others 
particularly  others  of  a  different  skin  color 
class,  or  origin.     They  are  forces  which  are 
armed  with  the  weapons  of  prejudice,  ha- 
tred, and  the  demonic  desire  to  be  superior. 
The  war  against  peace  Is  enkindled  by  hate; 
and   the   fires   of  hatred   bum   hot.     They 
scorched   the  sense  and  conscience   of  the 
President's  assassin,  so  that  he  committed 
a  crime  which  outrages  our  reason  and  sensi- 
tivity.   One  month  before  In  that  i»#me  fate- 
ful city  of  Dallas  the  hateful  prejudice  of 
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extremists  led  to  the  disgraceful  and  con- 
temptuous treatment  oT  another  peaceful 
man,  Adlal  Stevenson,  who  was  representing 
the  organization  designed  to  prosecute  and 
to  maintain  world  peace.  This  year  has  seen 
the  assassinations  of  other  peaceful  men  and 
little  children  and  the  bombing  of  churches. 
There  are  ugly,  warring,  murderous  forces 
In  our  midst:  prejudice,  bigotry,  smug  self- 
content  and  disdainful  superiority,  hatred, 
and  the  harboring  of  anger  that  leads  to  the 
shattering  of  relationships  and  human  lives. 
As  Americans  we  must  resist  them.  They  do 
exist  and  can  unleash  havoc.  It  can  happen 
here.  As  Christians  It  Is  our  responsibility 
to  wage  war  against  these  forces  that  Inhabit 
the  heart  of  man  and  do  evil  biasiness  In  our 
lives.  It  is  our  responsibility,  our  privilege, 
our  vocation  to  bless  and  not  to  cin^e,  to 
settle  and  not  to  entrench  our  divisive  dlf- 
lerences,  to  be  humble  and  not  to  humiliate, 
to  be  compassionate  and  not  to  condemn. 
to  love  and  not  to  hate,  to  seek  peace,  to 
make  it.  and  to  keep  it.  The  Lord  who 
taught  UB  to  love  also  taught  us:  "Blessed 
are  the  peacemakers,  for  they  shall  be  called 
the  children  of  God." 

A  second  classic  ideal  for  which  President 
Kennedy  lived  and  died  was  justice.     This, 
too.  was  an  ideal  interpreted  and  enforced 
by  his  Christian  conscience.    In  the  nume- 
rous policies  which  he  fathered  and  fostered, 
pcu-tlcularly  those  which  were  vigorously  dis- 
cussed by  politicians  and  often  vehemently 
resisted,   one   could    discern   the    President's 
deep-rooted    concern    for   real    Justice.     For 
him  Jiistlce  was  not  merely  an  abstract  Ideal; 
it  was  an  obtainable  goal,  and  he  endeavored 
that  our  land  and  our  world  might  attain  it. 
It  was  the  desire  to  extend  effective  Justice 
to  all  cltixens  regardless  of  color  that  lay 
behind  his  strong  civil  rights  policy.     It  was 
a  dedication  to  Justice  which  gave  Impetus 
and  strength  to  his  programs  of  medicare, 
education,  tax  reduction  and  reform,  foreign 
aid,  and  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  as  well  as 
his  vigorous  support  of  the  United  Nations. 
In  no  small  measure  theee  programs  aimed 
to  enable  individuals   and   nations  to  find 
decent  and  humane  treatment  to  which  they 
are  entitled  as  human  beings — a  right  which 
la  often  denied  them  because  of  lack  of  op- 
portxinlty  and  funds.     To  assure  prefer  med- 
ical care  for  the  poor  and  aged,  to  provide 
adequate    education    to    talented,    ordinary, 
as  well  as  deprived  young  people,  to  reduce 
Inequalities  in  our  economic  system,  to  give 
aid  to  people  and  nations  who  are  destitute 
of  privileges  we  Americans  take  for  granted, 
to  encourage  and  to  contribute  generously  to 
that  supemational  organization  which  was 
established  to  protect  the  rights  of  individual 
nations  and  insxire  fair  treatment  of  all — 
these  are  expressions  of  his  sense  of  Justice 
which  was  informed  by  his  Christian  avrare- 
ness  of  the  essential  command  to  love  our 
neighbors    as    ourselves.     "What    does    the 
Lord  require  of  you."  said  the  prophet  Mlcah, 
"but  to  do  Jxistice.  to  show  steadfast  love, 
and   to  walk  humbly  with  your  God?"     It 
was  his  responsibility  and  privilege,  and  It 
continues  to  be  ours  as  Christians  in  this 
world,  to  do  justice  which  to  Interpreted  by 
loTe.     There  have  been  countless  martyrs  for 
Jiistlce;  on  Friday  John  P.  Kennedy  Joined 
their  ranks.     We  shall  fall  them  and  our- 
selves, and  certainly  be  false  to  our  religion 
and  traitorous  to  Christ,  if  we  do  not  perse- 
vere In  the  piirsult  of  genuine  justice.     And 
do  we  not  also  believe  and  hope  that  blessed 
are  those  who  hunger  for  justice,  for  they 
shall  be  satisfied? 

A  final  characteristic  of  the  life  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  and  an  Ideal  embedded  in  the 
true  American  character  is  courage.  He 
demonstrated  courage  equal  to  our  forefath- 
ers and  pioneers  in  his  wartime  service.  He 
manifested  his  deep  appreciation  of  this  vir- 
tue in  his  famous  book  "Profllea  of  Courage." 


To  me.  however,  he  exhibited  the  highest 
form  of  this  virtue  while  President  as  he 
found  and  maintained  the  courage  of  his 
convictions,  the  courage  to  seek  j)eace  and  to 
promote  justice  in  the  face  of  stiff  resistance 
and  stinging  ridicule.  Several  of  his  pro- 
grams for  peace  and  justice  suffered  the  meet 
severe  attacks,  and  he  personally  was  abused 
and  slandered  by  some  of  his  fellow  Ameri- 
cans. What  did  he  personally  have  to  gain 
from  strong  support  of  social  security  pro- 
grams, from  his  occasional  resistance  to  big 
business  and  other  members  of  his  own  class, 
from  his  continued  conunltment  to  under- 
privileged naUons  and  groups?  Little  per- 
sonal gain,  and  considerable  loss  of  political 
support,  national  affection,  and  mental  tran- 
quillity. He  stood  forth  with  Arm  conviction 
that  he  was  serving  for  the  sake  of  right. 
Today  we  pray  that  he  finds  the  blessing 
promised  to  those  who  are  persecuted  for 
righteousness'  sake;  for  theirs  is  the  king- 
dom of  heaven. 

The  death  of  our  President  has  caused 
a  daikness  to  fall  upon  us;  yet  it  is  a  dark- 
ness that  will  pass.  The  Important  question 
to  ask  now  is:  What  kind  of  light  will  we 
discover  and  follow  when  the  darkness  lifts? 
We  know  that  men  are  confused  and  led 
astray  by  lights  of  security,  material  prosper- 
ity, temporal  happiness,  and  the  sense  of 
self-importance.  These  are  but  partial  guides 
to  behavior;  regarded  as  most  Important  they 
are  lights  beckoning  from  dead-end  lanes. 
There  are  better  beacons  to  lead  us,  such  as 
the  virtues  of  courage  and  the  search  for 
Justice  and  peace.  We  Christians  know  that 
there  is  one  true  light,  which  can  enlighten 
every  man  and  which  is  the  light  of  the 
world;  without  that  light  we  are  disastrously 
lost.  May  we  Christians  now  more  fervently 
than  before  seek  that  light;  and  grant  that 
no  clouds  of  this  mortal  life  may  hide  from  us 
the  light  of  that  love  which  Is  inunortal  and 
which  God  has  manifested  unto  us  in  Jesus 
Christ,  His  Son,  ovu'  Lord.  Being  thus  il- 
lumined with  the  light  of  Christ,  may  our 
lights  so  shine  before  men  that  they  may 
see  our  good  works,  our  Jtist  works,  our 
peacef\U  works,  our  courageous  works  and 
glorify  our  Father  who  is  in  Heaven. 

Finally,  this  death  has  brought  forth  fears 
that  have  long  lurked  in  our  hearts.  What 
is  to  become  of  \is?  What  does  the  future 
hold  for  us?  For  our  children?  Those  of  us 
who  have  found  the  truth  of  Gods  reality 
and  His  love  need  not  depend  upon  optimistic 
political  philosophers  for  our  ultimate  reas- 
surance. More  than  500  years  before  the 
birth  of  Christ  the  Jewish  people  lived  In 
exile  in  Babylon;  it  was  a  time  for  them  of 
darkness,  of  uncertainty  and  fear.  They  were 
tremendously  encouraged  by  God's  message 
to  them,  delivered  by  a  great  prophet.  It 
was  a  message  that  stilled  their  fears  by 
deepening  their  faith  In  the  reality  of  God's 
redeeming  power.  We  who  have  been 
touched  by  Chrtot's  redeeming  love  and  re- 
born in  His  risen  Ufe  will  find  that  message 
more  comforting  and  appropriate  today  than 
those  to  whom  it  was  first  addressed.  Here 
is  that  message:  "Fear  not,  for  I  have 
redeemed  you;  I  have  called  you  by  name,  you 
are  mine.  When  you  pass  through  the  waters 
I  will  be  with  you;  and  through  the  rivers, 
they  shall  not  overwhelm  you;  when  you 
walk  through  fire  you  shall  not  be  burned, 
and  the  flame  shall  not  consume  you.  For 
I  am  the  Lca-d  your  God,  the  Holy  One  of 
Israel,  your  Saviour"  (Isaiah  43:  1-3). 

In   Memokiajk:    John   FrrzcEXALD   Kxnneoy 

(By  David  A.  MacLennan,  at  the  Rochester 

Rotary  Club,  Nov.  2«,  1963) 

"The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep. 

But  I  have  promises  to  keep. 

And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep. 

And  miles  to  go  before  I  sleep." 
— Robert  Paoer  in   "Stopping  bt   Woods 
ON  A  Snowt  Evxninc." 


But  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  S5th  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  could  not  go  the 
miles  on  this  life's  road  he  longed  to  travel 
before  his  sleep.  Not  an  act  of  God,  but  an 
act  of  the  demonic  in  a  human  being  struck 
him  down  on  what  became  the  darkest  hour 
of  any  recent  year.  And  the  lines  by  Robert 
Frost  Mr.  Kennedy  loved  became  the  refrain 
of  an  unfinished  symphony. 

Yestenlay.  the  closing  act  of  the  drama  of 
his  death  was  witnessed  and  experienced  by 
millions.  The  world  saw  an  image  of  Amer- 
ica never  seen  before  in  history,  and  of  our 
celebration.  If  tragedy's  chief  purpooe  is  to 
purge  the  soul,  we  ought  to  be  cleansed  of 
bitterness,  of  much  that  defiles  and  degrades 
men  made  in  the  image  of  God: 

"Solemn  the  drums  thrill:  Death  august  and 

royal 

Sings  sorrow  up  Into  immortal  spheres. 

There  is  music  in  the  midst  of  desolation. 

And  a  glory  that  shines  upon  our  tears." 

Is  there  truly  "a  glory  that  shines  upon 
our  tears"  at  the  death  of  one  so  gifted,  so 
dedicated,  so  youthful?  Nothing  can  di- 
minish the  enormity  of  the  senseless,  cruel 
crime  which,  as  far  as  this  dimension  of  life 
is  concerned,  denied  him  "the  glory  of  going 
on.  and  still  to  be." 

Yet.  although  he  shall  grow  not  old.  as 
we  that  are  left  grow  old,  and  although 
age  shall  not  weary  him,  there  Is  a  glory,  a 
high  summons,  in  our  late  Chief's  life  and 
death. 

President  Kennedy,  like  his  brave,  regal 
wife,  was  marked  by  youthfulneas  not  only 
because  he  was  still  relatively  young  but 
because  he  had  an  intellectual  vigor  and  re- 
ceptlvenes  to  new  ideas.  His  sense  of  the 
past  was  keen,  he  was  proud  of  our  ancient 
heritage  and  sought  to  conserve  it;  but  he 
knew,  as  did  a  former  teacher  of  his  in  col- 
lege that: 

"New  occasions  teach  new  duties 
Time    makes    ancient    good    uncouth." 

With  patience  not  always  found  in  eager 
youth  he  sought  to  persuade  us  that  we 
must  move  onward  "who  would  keep  abreast 
of  truth."  President  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
came  into  our  national  life  as  a  kind  of 
springtime  in  the  winter  of  our  discontent. 

"Your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams. 
Your  young  men  shall  have  visions." 

He  not  only  quoted  but  helped  fulfill. 

Although  he  knew  by  cruel  personal  ex- 
perience in  the  Second  World  War  that  law, 
whether  civil  or  international,  must  have 
force  behind  it,  he  was  a  man  of  peace.  He 
knew  that  in  a  nuclear-fission  world,  if  any- 
thing goes  in  the  way  of  atomic  war.  every- 
thing goes.  One  of  the  tragic  Ironies  of  our 
time  is  that  this  man  who  knew  that  suc- 
cessfiil  government  requires  the  art  of  com- 
promise, this  leader  who  won  the  admiration 
and  affection  of  political  opponents,  should 
be  the  victim  of  hatred  and  violence. 

Closely  related  to  his  deep  concern  for 
peace  among  the  nations  was  his  outstand- 
ing ability  to  get  on  with  people.  He  was  a 
master  of  the  art  of  working  with  people, 
and  many  were  his  bipartisan  conferences 
and  programs.  Hto  Infectious  humor  and 
ready  wit.  his  charm,  and  vmfalling  courtesy 
toward  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  en- 
deared him  to  a  majority  of  Americans,  and 
to  citizens  of  every  nation  he  visited. 

Our  late  President  was  an  intellectual  who 
was  never  pedantic,  stuffy  or  remote  from 
the  common  people.  In  a  short  time,  he  and 
Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  did  more  for  the 
arts  and  for  artists  in  every  field  of  creative 
culture  than  most  Presidents  could.  In  a 
world  in  which  brains,  knowledge,  skill  are 
essential  to  civilized  living  and  a  future 
worth  working  for,  he  made  it  not  only  re- 
spectacle  but  praiseworthy  to  be  educated 
and  creative. 
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John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  a  fighter  for 
justice,  for  freedom,  for  the  chance  of  the 
least  and  lowest  In  our  Republic  to  walk  in 
dignity,  enjoy  equal  rights  and  to  make  the 
most  of  their  best.  As  you  watched  the  sad- 
dened faces  of  Negroes  both  in  Dallas  and  In 
Washington  during  the  funeral  march,  did 
you  think  of  another  martyred  President 
who  also  died  at  an  assassin's  hand  because 
he  believed  that  we  were  created  to  be  free? 
When  Abraham  Lincoln's  body  was  carried 
through  the  straeta  of  the  tSapital,  a  Negro 
mother  held  up  her  chUd  and  said,  "Take  a 
long  look  at  him,  honey,  he^rdied  for  you  " 
President  Kennedy  was  a  deeply  religious 
man.  He  knew  that  the  deep  sources  of 
social  justice,  and  personal  Integrity  reside 
in  God,  He  reverenced  the  reverences  of  oth- 
ers, because  he  reverenced  the  great  and  gra- 
cious God  In  whose  will  is  our  peace,  and  in 
whose  service  is  perfect  freedom. 

Much  more  could  be  said.  Much  more  has 
been  said,  and  will  be  said.  As  King  David 
said  long  ago  of  a  leader  who  died  in  battle, 
"Know  ye  not  that  a  prince  and  a  great 
man  was  fallen  this  day  In  Israel?" 

We  do  know.     But  commemoration  with- 
out emulaUon  stultifies  and  condemns      To 
praise    President    Kennedy's    character— his 
faith,   and   high   purpoees,   hU  devotion   to 
human  well-being,  as  he  upheld  our  Con- 
sututlon  and  the  higher  laws  of  God    and 
not  to  renew  our  own  dedication,  is  hollow. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  sacrificed  his  life 
for  his  country,  and  for  that  other  country 
which  Is  the  Kingdom  of  God.    Must  a  good 
and  great  man  die  because  most  of  us  lack 
Insight,  moral  fiber,  willingness  to  discipline 
ourselves  and  our  children  In  self-controP 
Are  we  so  self-centered  that  we  use  persons 
as  means  to  our  own  ends?    Are  we  only  aak- 
Ing-but  not  giving  a  worthy  answer  to  the 
question.  "What  can  I  do  for  my  country?" 
Jack    Kennedy    already    has  answered    the 
question   with    his  life.     We  must   respond 
with  the  service  of  our  lives.    President  John- 
son cannot  do  It  all.  new  can  he  do  what  we 
must  do. 

Are  we  men  and  women  conrmiltted  to 
peace,  not  only  among  nations,  but  among 
ourselves?  Have  we  repudiated  violence,  so 
that  we  ourselves  obey  and  uphold  law? 
Will  we  join  in  redirecting  the  energies  of 
our  young  people,  whether  in  our  privUeged 
suburbs  or  in  city  streets  into  constructive 
channels? 

When  we  praise  President  Kennedy  as  a 
champion  of  responsible  freedom  and  equal 
justice,  are  we  wllUng  to  follow  in  hU  train' 
Are  we  on  the  way  with  the  living  God  who 
dealree  that  we  do  justly,  love  mercy,  and 
walk  humbly  before  Him,  or  are  we  in  the 
way.  by  our  refusal  to  advance  the  best  hooes 
of  men?  ^^ 

Do  we  believe  In  the  living  God  of  whose 
grace  and  wisdom  we  have  had  rich  experl- 
ence  as  a  nation?  In  one  of  his  last  ad- 
dreaaee  in  Texas,  our  late  President  quoted 
the  Bible.  "Except  the  Lord  guard  the  city 
the  watchmen  guard  In  vain." 

Do  we  confide  ourselves  to  the  keeping  and 
guidance  of  the  Lord  of  life  and  history  the 
righteous  Father  of  all  mankind?  Do  we 
seek  to  give  Him  our  highest  loyalty  and  obe- 
dience? Do  we  love  America  enough  to 
pracUoe  our  religion  not  fitfully  but  falth- 
fuUy?  With  many  other  ProteetanU.  Jews, 
Orthodox,  I  salute  the  memory  of  President 
Kennedy  as  a  Christian  man,  who  was  scru- 
pulously fair  to  alt  religious  groups  and  un- 
ashamed  and  faithful  in  hto  own  religious 
duty. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  could  have  writ- 
ten the  lines  of  a  poem  wiltten  in  the  Wash- 
ington he  knew  bo  weU,  by  a  noble  patriot 
who  served  the  AlUed  cause  In  the  First 
world   War.     Belying   ufon  Almighty   God. 


who  alone  can  build  the  house  of  our  habi- 
tation and  guard  the  Nation  we  love,  let  us 
make  it  our  pledge  In  the  light  of  «xe  sacrl- 
flce  of  our  late  Presldeot: 

"I  Vow  To  This,  Mr  CotrnTET 
"1  vow  to  thee,  my  country,  aU  earthly  things 

above 
EnUre  and  whole  and  perfect,  the  service  of 

my  love. 
The  love  that  asks  no  questions:  the  love 

that  stands  the  test. 
That  lays  upon  the  altar  the  dearest  and  the 

best: 
The  love  that  never  falters,  the  love  that 

pays  the  price. 
The  love  that  makes  undaunted  the  final 

sacrifice. 
And  there's  another  coimtry,  I've  heard  of 

long  ago. 
Most  dear  to  them  that  love  her,  most  great 

to  them  that  know, 
We  may  not  count  her  armies;  we  may  not 

see  her  King; 
Her  fortress  to  a  faithful  heart,  her  pride  to 

suffering. 
And  soul  by  soul  and  silently  her  shining 

bounds  Increase, 
And  her  ways  are  ways  of  gentleness  and  all 
her  paths  are  peace. 
Amen." 

— Sa  CxciL  Spring -Rice. 

Mr.  MILLER.  Mr.  President,  one  could 
say  the  prayer.  "Dear  God.  please  take 
care  of  your  servant.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,"  and  the  most  important 
thoughts  would  have  been  expressed. 

However,  the  23d  Psalm  is.  to  me.  the 
most  consoling  expression  on  an  occasion 
of  bereavement;  and  I  shall  read  it: 

TWRNTT-THDU)   PSALIC 

The  Lord  is  my  shepherd;  I  shaU  not  want. 

He  maketh  me  to  lie  down  In  green  pas- 
tures :  he  leadeth  me  beside  the  stUl  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul:  he  leadeth  me  In  the 
paths  of  righteousness  for  hto  name's  sake. 

Yea.  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  of  death.  I  wUl  fear  no  evU  •  for 
Thou  art  with  me;  Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff 
they  comfort  me.  Thou  preparest  a  table 
before  me  In  the  presence  of  mine  enemies- 
Thou  anointest  my  head  with  oU:  my  cud 
runneth  over.  '       ^ 

Surely  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 
all  the  days  of  my  life:  and  I  wiU  dweU  m 
the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 
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Not  enjoyment,  and  not  sorrow. 

Is  our  destined  end  or  way; 
But  to  act,  that  each  tomorrow 

Plnds  us  farther  than  today. 

Art  to  long,  and  Time  to  fleeting, 
o*^**  °^  hearts,  though  stout  and  brave. 
Stiu.  like  muffled  drvuns,  are  beating 
Puneral  marches  to  the  grave. 

In  the  world's  broad  field  of  battle, 

In  the  bivouac  of  Life. 
Be  not  like  dumb,  driven  cattle! 

Be  a  hero  In  the  strife! 

Trust  no  Future,  howe'er  pleasant. 

Let  the  dead  Past  bury  lu  dead. 
Act, — act  In  the  living  Present. 

Heart  within,  and  God  o'erhead. 

Lives  of  great  men  all  remind  vis 

We  can  make  our  lives  sublime. 
And,  departing,  leave  behind  us 

Footprints  on  the  sands  of  time; 

Footprints,  that  perhaps  another. 

Sailing  o'er  life's  solemn  main, 
A  forlorn  and  shipwrecked  brother. 

Seeing,  shall  take  heart  again. 

Let  \i8.  then,  be  up  and  doing. 

With  a  heart  for  any  fate; 
StiU  achieving,  still  pursuing. 

Learn  to  labor  and  to  wait. 

Thomas  Wolfe,  in  his  immortal  "You 
Can't  Go  Home  Again,"  Rives  us  the  phi- 
losophy with  which  we  can  accept  the 
loss  of  our  President,  and  it  is  with  these 
thoughts  I  shall  close: 

To  lose  the  earth  you  know,  for  greater 
knowing; 

To  lose  a  life  you  have,  for  greater  life; 

To  leave  the  friends  you  love,  for  greater 
loving; 

To  find  a  Und  more  kind  than  home,  more 
large  than  earth — whereon  the  pillars 
of  thto  earth  are  foxinded,  toward 
which  the  conscience  of  the  wcvld  to 
tending — a  wind  to  rising,  and  the 
rivers  flow. 


Our  late  President  fired  the  hopes  and 
imagination  of  not  only  his  fellow  Amer- 
icans but  of  the  freedom-loving  people 
throughout  the  world.  I  was  in  Rome 
at  the  time  news  of  his  tragic  death  was 
received,  and  the  spontaneous  and  gen- 
uine outpouring  of  grief  on  the  part  of 
our  Italian  friends  was  something  to 
behold.  I  understand  that  similar  re- 
actions occurred  in  many  of  the  other 
world  capitals.  It  seemed  as  though  the 
lights  all  over  the  earth  had  been 
dimmed. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  lived  in  the 
spirit  of  the  poem,  "A  Psalm  of  Life"  by 
Longfellow: 

A  Psalm  or  Lirx 
(by  Henry  WadswcMth  Longfellow) 
TeU  me  not.  In  mournful  numbers. 

Life  to  but  an  empty  dream — 
For  the  soul  to  dead  that  slumbers. 

And  things  are  not  what  they  seem. 
Life  to  real!    Life  to  earnest! 

And  the  grave  to  not  Its  goal; 
Dust  thou  art,  to  dust  retumest. 

Was  not  spoken  of  the  soul. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  19 
days  ago,  a  man  of  reason  was  destroyed 
by  an  act  of  violence. 

Today,  we  carmot  judge  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  The  fact  of  this  assas- 
sination still  stuns  our  minds;  the  loss  of 
this  man  still  sorrows  our  hearts.  If  we 
seek  to  judge  his  life  and  work  now,  we 
must  fall.  Ovu-  thoughts  will  be  like 
rough  pebbles,  unpolished  by  the  tides  of 
time  and  wisdom.  Our  words  will  be 
like  hollow,  gaudy  ornaments,  attached 
to  a  man's  soul. 

Let  us  leave  judgment  to  history,  and 
to  God. 

Today,  we  can  hope  only  to  speak  of 
him  honestly,  and  to  remember  him  with 
respect. 

If  we  remember  his  own  words  which 
expressed  his  own  highest  cause,  we  per- 
haps do  best.  This  does  not  risk  trsrlng 
to  gUd  what  Is  already  gold.  For  to  me. 
at  least,  John  Kennedy  wrote  his  own 
epitaph:  a  man  dedicated  to  "the  strat- 
egy for  peace." 

He  sounded  this  keynote  In  his  first 
words  after  taking  the  oath  of  office  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  He  re- 
minded his  countrymen  and  the  world 
that  one  talon  of  the  American  eagle 
held  the  arrows  of  war,  but  the  other 
clutched  the  olive  branches  of  peace. 
"We  shall  not  negotiate  from  fear,  but  we 
shall  not  fear  to  negotiate."  These 
words  were  a  fresh  and  memorable  as- 
sertion to  the  world  that  the  power  of 
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the  United  States  was  not  to  be  feared. 
Peace  was  its  purpose. 

In  this  same  inaugiiral  address,  he 
called  us  to  the  responsibilities  of  leader- 
ship for  peace  and  Justice: 

Now  tbe  trumpet  summons  us  again — not 
as  a  call  to  bear  arms,  though  arms  we  need — 
not  as  a  cail  to  battie.  though  embattled  we 
are — but  a  cail  to  bear  the  burden  oX  a  long 
twilight  struggle  year  in  and  year  out.  "re- 
joicing In  hope,  patient  in  tribulation" — a 
struggle  against  the  common  enemies  of 
man:  tyranny,  poverty,  disease,  and  war  it- 
self. 

Deeds  followed  these  words.  The 
Peace  Corps  was  established.  The  food- 
for-peace  program  was  expanded.  The 
Arms  Control  and  Disarmament  Agency 
was  proposed  and  organized.  Negotia- 
tions with  our  adversaries  were  renewed. 
The  motive,  spirit,  and  accent  of  peace 
were  carried  to  the  far  places  of  the 
earth. 

John  Kennedy  met  supreme  crisis  at 
the  very  brink  of  disaster  when  nuclear 
aggression  threatened  this  hemisphere. 
The  courage  of  peace  was  tested  and 
not  found  wanting.  Could  courage  and 
peace  be  combined?  Could  peace  save 
its  life  by  risking  to  lose  it?  Men  must 
hope  so,  but  can  they  believe  it? 

They  can;  and  they  did  when  they 
witnessed  John  Kennedy's  devotion  to 
peace  matched  by  determined  action. 

That  breathless  moment  a  little  over  a 
year  ago  could  have  brought  the  ex- 
haustion of  hope,  or  the  fears  of  hostil- 
ity. It  did  neither.  John  Kennedy  con- 
tinued his  initiative  for  peace,  with  the 
pledge  that  the  United  States  would  sus- 
pend atomic  testing  in  the  atmosphere. 
Last  June,  at  the  American  Univer- 
sity In  Washington.  D.C.,  he  reminded 
all  peoples  once  more  "World  peace  is 
the  most  Important  topic  on  earth."  He 
continued  a  theme  of  his  inaugural  ad- 
dress: 

We  shall  do  our  part  to  b\illd  a  world  of 
peace  where  the  weak  are  safe  and  the 
strong  are  Just. 

And  he  clarified  our  goal  with  elo- 
quence: 

Wh*t  kind  of  peace  do  we  seek?  I  am 
talking  about  genuine  peace — the  kind  of 
peace  that  makes  life  on  earth  worth  liv- 
ing— and  the  kind  that  enables  men  and 
nations  to  grow  and  to  hope  and  to  build 
a  better  life  for  their  children — not  merely 
peace  for  Americans,  but  peace  for  all  men 
and  women — not  merely  peace  in  our  time, 
but  peace  for  all  time. 

He  pressed  his  "strategy  for  peace" 
to  the  conclusion  of  a  test  ban  treaty, 
stopping  the  testing  of  atomic  weapons 
on  the  earth  or  above  it.  More  than 
100  nations  have  Joined  with  us  in  this 
treaty. 

The  treaty  Is  a  frail  hope  as  yet — 
frail  as  the  dove  Noah  sent  forth  over 
the  waters  in  search  of  land.  Every 
day  that  treaty  stands;  however,  the 
hope  grows  that  the  waters  of  war's 
preparation  are  receding.  The  genie  of 
atomic  power  is  not  yet  back  in  the  bot- 
tle, to  use  one  of  John  Kennedy's  meta- 
phors. But  despair  has  lost  its  grip 
upon  us.  A  new  will  and  resolution  for 
peace  has  been  bom. 

He  again  continued  his  "strategy  for 
peace"  last   September,   in   addressing 
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the  United  Nations.  His  opening  words 
were:  "We  meet  again  in  the  quest  for 
peace."    He  concluded: 

My  fellow  inhabitants  of  this  planet,  let 
us  take  our  stand  here  in  this  assembly 
of  nations.  And  let  us  see  if  we.  In  our  time, 
can  move  the  world  toward  a  Just  and  last- 
ing peace. 

In  October,  speaking  to  an  audience 
of  young  people  in  Maine,  he  again  re- 
called the  American  eagle  and  the  two 
kinds  of  strength  it  clutches.  The  head 
of  the  eagle,  he  emphasized,  faces  to- 
ward the  olive  branches  of  peace.  He 
concluded: 

In  the  months  and  years  ahead,  we  intend 
to  build  both  kinds  of  strength — during  time 
of  detente  as  well  as  tension,  during  periods 
of  conflict  as  well  as  cooperation — untU  the 
world  we  pass  on  to  our  children  is  truly 
safe  for  diversity  and  the  rule  of  law  covers 
all. 

The  theme  of  peace  had  become  his 
hallmark.  We  came  to  expect  it.  His 
eloquence  of  phrase  served  to  keep  the 
passionate  sincerity  of  purpose  and  goal 
from  being  redundant.  If  any  scrip- 
ture is  ever  sifted  out  of  the  torrents 
of  the  words  of  these  years,  surely  his 
words  in  this  high  cause  will  survive. 

He  understood  well  the  meaning  of  the 
mordant  words  of  the  Prince  of  Peace: 
"Be  ye  wise  as  serpents  in  order  to  be 
as  harmless  as  doves."  When  John  Ken- 
nedy spoke  in  such  a  vein,  however,  it 
was  of  a  peace  strong,  not  strident  He 
communicated  a  sense  of  power  in  the 
service  of  gentility. 

In  his  address  to  the  Nation  on  the  nu- 
clear test  ban  treaty,  he  said: 

Let  us.  If  we  can.  step  back  from  the 
shadows  of  war  and  seek  out  the  way  of 
peace.  And  If  that  Jotirney  Is  1,000  miles  or 
even  more,  let  history  record  that  we,  in  this 
land,  at  this  time,  took  the  first  step. 

Each  of  us  lost  a  bit  of  ourselves  at  the 
death  of  the  man  who  spoke  these  words, 
but  our  steps  did  not  falter. 

In  remembering  John  Kennedy,  each 
of  us  must  recall  his  words;  we  must  also 
rely  on  our  personal  individual  memories 
of  him. 

I  remember  most  clearly  now  my  last 
meeting  with  him — on  the  Wednesday 
before  the  Friday  of  his  death. 

The  formal  meeting  of  congressional 
leaders  at  the  White  House  had  just 
ended.  In  that  clean,  precise,  earnest 
voice.  President  Kennedy  called  out: 

Httbkkt,  come  walk  with  me.  I  want  to 
talk  with  you. 

He  walked  confidently  and  smoothly 
past  the  White  House  rose  garden  and 
toward  his  private  office.  He  talked 
with  intelligence  and  curiosity  and  con- 
cern about  a  problem  facing  the  Nation 
and  the  people.  His  stride  and  his  voice 
reflected  the  basic  nature  of  the  man: 
strength,  grace,  eagerness. 

I  was  proud  to  walk  a  few  steps  with 
John  Kennedy. 

Today,  I  am  aware  that  he  never 
walked  alone.  Neither  his  distinctions 
as  an  Individual  nor  his  power  as  Presi- 
dent set  him  far  apart  from  the  people 
of  the  United  States.  He  was.  perhaps, 
a  step  or  two  ahead  of  the  people  at 
times.  But  as  an  American  who  under- 
stood America,  who  brought  form  to  its 


amorphous  yearnings,  who  gave  direc- 
tion to  its  efforts.  John  Kennedy  walked 
with  the  people. 

Nineteen  days  ago.  the  worst  of  Amer- 
ica struck  down  the  best  of  America. 
For  a  few  moments  of  time,  violence 
shattered  peace — fear  cracked  confi- 
dence— hate  stood  above  reason. 

But  the  worst  of  America  did  not  pre- 
vail after  those  ugly  moments.  The 
tragedy  of  that  day  in  November  will  not 
endure. 

Because  of  the  life  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy,  we  are  today  a  nation  more 
fully  committed  to  peace.  Because  of 
the  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
we  are  a  people  more  deeply  determined 
to  turn  from  hate  and  to  embrace  un- 
derstanding and  reason. 

One  simple  line,  from  the  book  of 
Isaiah  in  the  Bible,  best  expresses  the 
message  and  mission  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy : 

Come  now,  and  let  \is  reason  together. 

Our  fulfillment  of  that  plea  will  be 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy's  triumph. 

One  simple  paragraph,  from  his  book 
"Profiles  in  Courage."  t>est  descrtbes  the 
goodness  and  nobility  of  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy: 

The  courage  of  life  Is  often  a  less  dramatic 
spectacle  than  the  courage  of  a  final  mo- 
ment: but  it  is  no  less  Uian  a  magnificent 
mixture  of  triumph  and  tragedy.  A  man 
does  what  he  must — in  spite  of  personal 
consequences,  in  spite  of  obstacles  and  dan- 
gers and  pressures — and  that  is  the  basis 
of  all  human  morality. 

Yes.  Mr.  President.  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  is  gone. 

He  gave  us  strength,  and  the  strength 
remains  with  us. 

But  we  are  a  stronger  nation,  and  a 
better  people  today  because  of  him. 

Never  before  has  this  Nation  been  so 
moved.  Never  before  have  the  people  so 
revealed  themselves  and  their  hearts. 

We  mourn  the  loss  of  this  President. 
But  even  more,  we  mourn  the  loss  of  this 
man.  The  Nation's  outpouring  of  sorrow 
and  love  for  him  expresses  our  ultimate 
value — the  importance  of  the  individual 
human  being. 

Our  love  turns  toward  the  late  Presi- 
dent's family,  to  his  brothers  and  sisters, 
his  mother  and  his  father,  and,  of  course, 
to  his  dear,  wonderful  wife,  Mrs. 
Kennedy.  Her  beautiful  dignity,  her 
constant  courage,  and  her  enduring 
grace  strengthened  each  of  us. 

At  the  death  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, every  American  felt  as  if  he  had 
lost  a  loved  one. 

Never  before  has  there  been  such  a 
sense  of  total  involvement  by  all  the 
people.  Never  before  have  we  been  so 
united.  Never  before  have  we  been  so 
aware  of  our  national  identity. 

We  are,  truly,  "one  Nation,  under  God, 
indivisible." 

With  a  renewed  sense  of  unity,  forti- 
fied by  our  common  sorrow,  we  shall  re- 
dedicate  this  Nation  to  the  fulfillment  of 
the  hopes  and  the  commitments  of  our 
beloved,  martyred  President,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  our 
illustrious  colleague,  our  35th  President, 
was  not  a  product  of  the  log  cabin.    He 
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was  bom  rich,  and  In  spite  of  that  he 
became,  among  other  things,  a  vety 
^prominent  workl  figure,  an  eminent 
statesman,  a  bniUaat  Kholar,  and  • 
forceful  leader. 

Generally,  wealth  and  position  are  the 
enemies  of  genius,  and  the  destroyers  of 
talenL  It  is  difficult  for  the  wealthy  to 
resist  the  thousand  allurements  of 
pleasure.  So  I  repeat  that  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. In  spite  of  having  been  bom  to 
wealth  and  high  social  position,  became 
truly  great — a  man  of  the  people. 

Even  in  his  youth  he  was  a  student  of 
history.  While  other  boys  of  his  age 
were  indulging  in  play,  his  fertile  brain 
was  absorbing  the  works  of  philosophers 
historians,  and  great  thinkers,  both 
ancient  and  modem. 

He  made  a  fine  record  as  a  college 
student. 

He  was  Intensely  patriotic,  and  when 
the  time  came  to  serve  his  country  in 
war.  in  order  to  protect  and  preserve  our 
freedom,  he  was  not  found  wanting. 
He  showed  courage  and  bravery,  unex- 
celled by  any  of  those  who  fought  by 
his  side. 

As  a  world  leader  he  devoted  much 
of  his  time  to  the  pursuit  of  world  peace. 
He  was  well  on  his  way  toward  that  goal 
when  he  was  assassinated. 

Much  has  been  said  today,  as  well  as 
In  the  past,  about  lils  talents  and  accom- 
plishments. Much  will  be  said  of  him  in 
the  future.  Some  will  be  critical,  but  the 
good  will  so  far  outweigh  the  bad  that  he 
will  go  down  in  history  as  one  of  our 
great  Presidents.  It  is  tragic  that  an 
assassin's  bullet  deprived  us  of  his  lead- 
ership in  the  prime  of  his  life.  Our  coun- 
try and  the  whole  world  will  doubtless 
be  poorer  because  of  liis  untimely  death. 
If  to  love  your  country  more  than  self 
Is  goodness.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  good. 

If  to  be  In  advance  of  your  time to 

be  an  advocate  In  the  dlrecUon  of  right- 
is  greatness.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  great. 
£.  If  to  avow  your  principles  and  dis- 
charge your  duty  in  the  midst  of  hostile 
groups  is  herojip.  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
a  hero.  | 

At  the  age  6t  46  he  was  felled  by  an 
assassin's  bullet.  He  died  in  the  land 
he  loved  and  defended. 

His  critics  cannot  touch  him  now— 
hatred,  bias  and  prejudice  can  reach  him 
no  more.  He  sleeps  in  Arlington,  be- 
neath the  quiet  of  the  stars. 

I  extend  to  his  bereaved  wife  and  love- 
ly children.  Caroline  and  John-John  my 
deep  sympathy.  They  can  be  proud  of 
the  rich  heritage  of  love  and  affection 
bestowed  upon  them  when  he  lived,  and 
of  the  mark  his  life  will  leave  on  the  his- 
tory of  the  world. 
Mr.  BAYH.     Mr.  Presidents 


Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place,  to  friend  and  foe  alike,  that  the  torch 
toas  been  passed  to  a  new  generaUon  of 
Americans. 

The  echo  of  this  unparalleled  challenge 
still  rings  vividly  in  our  ears,  yet  he  is 
gone.  Tragic  a«  was  his  passing  more 
tragic  Indeed  would  be  the  hour'  if  we 
who  remain  were  content  to  let  this  sad 
f  -1?**'^  t»»e  end;  If  we  were  content 
to  sit  ak>ne  In  our  sorrow  and  sadness 
with  personal  memories  which,  on  each 


reflection,  renews  the  ache  in  our  hearts 
and  tears  in  our  eyes. 

I  will  always  remember  hin^  as  a  world 
leader  with  profound  wisdom  in  quest 
of  a  world  at  peace;  as  a  national  leader, 
determined  that  each  of  us  and  oiu- 
Nation  as  a  whole  should  not  forget  the 
principles  of  our  native  land,  nor  the 
price  paid  by  others  to  make  secure 
these  principles. 

I  remember  him  as  an  example  of 
devotion  to  his  family  and  to  his  God. 

I  remember  him  as  a  great  man  who 
would  always  recognize  a  face  In  a  dis- 
tant corner  of  the  room;  as  a  friend  who 
never  failed  to  recall  an  easily  forgotten 
event  of  some  consequence  in  the  life  of 
a  comrade. 

I  remember  the  pleasant  Individual 
conversation  in  a  caravan  and  the  en- 
thusiastic outpouring  of  admiration 
from  a  crowd. 

Some  will  say  that  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  more  severelb^  criticized 
by  his  opponents  and  more  dearly  loved 
by  his  allies  than  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors. 

Some  will  say  that  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  was  a  man  who  lived  before  his 
time. 

But  I  remember  a  man  who  saw 
America  as  it  Is  today.  I  remember  a 
man  who  saw  and  loved  a  great  country 
unparalleled  in  the  history  of  mankind. 
I  remember  a  man  who  refused  to  let 
national  pride,  political  expediency  or 
vitriolic  critcism  blind  him  to  the  short- 
comings of  the  land  he  loved. 

Few  of  us  have  the  Inclination  or  cour- 
age to  examine  ourselves  or  our  country 
to  see  ourselves  as  we  really  are;  to  p<rtnt 
out  our  shortcomings  as  well  as  ovir 
strengths;  to  urge  that  tomorrow's  labors 
surpass  today's  deeds. 

But  I  remember  a  man  who  refused 
to  be  content  and  complacent:  a  man 
who  Uved.  and  died.  Insisting  that 
America  should  and  could  be  a  better 
place  in  which  to  live;  a  man  who  reso- 
lutely refused  to  foUow  the  course  of 
least  resisUnce  but  Insisted  that  the 
building  of  the  United  States  of  America 
required  sacrifice  from  each  of  us a  sac- 
rifice which  he  so  willingly  made  himself. 
I  remember  a  man.  a  President,  and 
a  friend  who  asked  us  for  our  iielp;  help 
to  wage  the  struggle  against  mediocrity; 
help  to  guarantee  equality;  help  to  see 
our  land  as  it  really  is  today;  help  to  see 
that  we  build  on  our  strengths  and  re- 
move our  weaknesses. 

I  remember  a  man  whose  challenge  will 
continue  to  echo  throughout  this  Cham- 
ber and  in  the  ears  of  each  of  us — his 
colleagues — until  we  have  carried  the 
burden  and  completed  the  tasks  irtilch 
he  began. 

I*t  us  remember  the  challenge  as  he 
said: 
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history  the  final  Judge  of  our  deeds,  let  us 
go  forth  to  lead  the  land  we  lore,  asklnc 
His  blessing  and  His  help,  but  knowing  that 
here  on  earth  God's  work  must  truly  be  our 
own. 

My  colleagues,  In  the  name  of  God,  to 
the  name  of  America,  In  the  name  of 
John  F.  Kennedy,  let  us  hold  high  the 
torch. 

Mr.  OOLDWATER.  Mr.  President, 
there  is  nothing  that  any  of  us  on  this 
floor  can  say  that  would  add  to  the 
eulogy  paid  the  late  President  by  the 
universal  lament  over  his  passing.  So 
I  will  not  attempt  to  explain  my  per- 
sonal sorrow,  which  cannot  be  done. 

Instead  I  would  like  to  comment  very 
briefly  on  one  word  and  that  word  Is 
hate.  I  have  a  feeling  that  I  know  the 
American  people  as  well  as  any  living 
American,  and  I  have  never  detected 
hatred  as  one  of  their  facets.  Rather, 
I  know  them  to  be  a  loving  people.  Re- 
membering something  I  wrote  connected 
with  the  late  President  and  the  kind 
qualities  of  Americans.  I  quote  it  here: 
President  Kennedy  and  I  are  poles  apart 
on  many  issues  but  if  you  aaaiune  we  moat 
also  be  personal  enemies  as  well,  you're 
entirely  wrong.  The  fact  Is  that  while  the 
President  and  I  are  fully  aware  of  the  guK 
between  us,  neither  has  permitted  then 
differences  to  develop  Into  personal  antaso- 
nlsma. 


In  the  long  hiatory  at  the  world,  only  a 
few  generations  have  been  granted  the  rale 
of  defending  freedom  in  Its  hour  oT  fl»^^^»^»«^ 
danger.  I  do  not  ahrlnk  from  this  responcl- 
blllty:  I  wrioome  It.  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  of  us  wo«kl  exchange  places  with  any 
other  people  or  any  otter  genentton.  Ths 
energy,  the  faith,  the  deroUoo  which  w 
bring  to  this  endeavor  will  light  om-  ooua- 
trj  aad  aU  who  serve  It,  and  the  glow  frm 
that  fire  oan  trxttf  light  the  world.  With 
a  good  conscience  our  only  sure  reward,  with 


\Gght  I  suggest  on  this  day  of  remem- 
brance that  we  remember  that  great 
quality  of  his  which  was  based  on  love 
and  understanding,  and  all  of  us  promise 
in  our  professional,  personal,  and  daily 
lives  to  practice  more  love  and  more  un- 
derstanding, not  less.  We  must  recog- 
nize, as  he  did.  that  there  are  two  sides, 
sometimes  more,  to  every  question  and 
under  our  concept  of  life  everyone  is  al- 
lowed the  poi«ession  of  these  opinions, 
so  must  everyone  be  allowed  the  free  dl»- 
cusskHi  of  them. 

To  me  the  dedlcatimi  of  all  of  us  to 
those  quaUties  of  his  would  be  the  best 
eulogy  we  could  pay  him. 

Mr.  ROBERTSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
assasslnaUon  of  President  Kennedy  was 
the  greatest  national  tragedy  I  have  ex- 
perienced in  more  than  40  years  of  pab- 
Uc  service.  I  shared  with  miiHAw«  ot 
Americans  a  sense  of  shocked  sadness 
at  the  untimely  death  of  a  great  Pt«si- 
dent 

President  Keimedy  had  stot>ng  convic- 
tions and  expressed  them  w^.  He  was 
m  brilliant  son  of  Massachusetts  and  I 
am  remiaddd  of  what  another  sod  of 
that  great  Commonwealth.  John  Adams, 
said  many  years  ago  In  recommending 
that  a  young  Virginian.  Thomas  Jeffer- 
son, draft  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. Jefferson  had  a  "fdidCy  of  expres- 
sion." said  his  frimd  John  Adams.  The 
same  can  be  said  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 

I  enjoyed  a  warm  and  friendly  rela- 
Utmship  with  President  Kennedy  and 
wish  to  join  with  other  Members  of  the 
Senate  in  paying  tribute  to  a  truly  i«. 
markable  man  wliose  serrlees  to  his 
country  and  to  the  world  were  brought 
to  an  untimeiy  end  by  the  bullet  of  an 
assassin. 

To  his  parents,  who  lost  aa  oatst«&d- 
ing  son;  to  his  wife,  mho  k»t  a  cherlslied 
husband,  and  to  his  children,  who  lost 
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an  adoring  father.  I  extend  my  deepest 
sympathy. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  along 
with  all  Americans  I  deplore  the  das- 
Urdly  act  of  assassination  that  struck 
down  President  John  F.  Kennedy.  Along 
with  all  Americans  I  mourn  the  memory 
of  the  first  President  of  our  country  born 
in  this  exciting  and  challenging  20th 
century. 

John  P.  Kennedy  brought  to  the  Pres- 
idency the  vigor  of  youth,  a  broad  intel- 
lectual horizon,  and  a  dynamic  talent  for 
leadership.  He  had  the  capacity  for  put- 
ting to  maximum  use  the  strength  and 
the  energy,  the  mind  and  the  wit.  the 
charm  and  the  good  taste,  the  reverence 
and  the  dignity  with  which  he  was  so 
generoiisly  endowed. 

Let  us.  the  living,  dedicate  ourselves  to 
the  proposition  which  he  so  eloquently 
posed  on  the  steps  of  this  hallowed  Capi- 
tol less  than  3  years  ago. 

Aak  not  what  your  country  can  do  for 
you — aak  what  you  can  do  for  your  country. 

Mr.  WALTERS.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
with  humility  and  a  sense  of  inadequacy 
that  these  words  are  offered,  seeking  not 
so  much  to  give  some  sense  to  the  heinous 
crime  which  has  cost  us  the  life  of  oxu* 
Chief  Executive,  as  to  pay  him  earnest 
tribute.  For  we  have  been  taught:  "Be 
thy  brother's  keeper."  and  "Love  one  an- 
other as  I  have  loved  thee."  And  yet 
Cain  slew  Able,  and  one,  whose  love  is 
everlasting  and  all  encompassing,  was 
cruelly  murdered  on  the  cross  at  Calvary. 
Prom  these  paradoxical  tenets  of  scrip- 
ture we  see  that  man's  inhumanity  to 
man  is  a  perpetual  mystery  that  will 
remain  beyond  our  comprehension  until 
God  wills  differently. 

But.  as  we  draw  from  our  faith,  so 
must  we  gain  from  our  great  loss  in  the 
wanton  slaying  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. His  was  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar 
of  humanity,  for  he  sincerely  cared  for 
all  people  of  all  descriptions. 

One  who  loved  life  as  dearly  as  he. 
would  not  have  offered  his  so  willingly 
without  the  deepest  conviction  that  his 
example  would,  in  some  way.  benefit  his 
country.  In  retrospect,  it  is  clear  that 
he  was  not  unaware  of  the  dangers  he 
faced.  He  knew  the  personal  risks  in- 
volved as  he  fought  fervently,  ardently 
and  so  eloquently  for  the  things  in  which 
he  believed.  He  recognized  all  of  this  as 
he  cast  his  light  into  dark  corners  where 
bigotry,  malice  and  hatred  needed  to  be 
ferreted  out.  Yet  he  went  forward  bold- 
ly and  unafraid,  willing  to  meet  the  chal- 
lenge— his  life  as  the  pawn. 

In  this  brief,  yet  interminable  period, 
we  have  already  learned  one  bitter  and 
most  important  lesson:  that  when  poi- 
sonous thoughts  and  hatred  mate,  they 
give  birth  to  a  despicable  action.  It  Is 
to  our  everlasting  discredit  that  we  could 
have  spawned  in  our  environment  the 
twisted  menUlity  that  saw  fit  to  cancel 
out  the  pledge  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. 

One  who  loved  his  fellow  man  com- 
pletely, his  words  and  his  Ideals  were  a 
fountainhead  of  the  rivers  of  truth.  Jus- 
tice and  liberty  that  flowed  through  our 


land.  Yet,  he  was  struck  down,  and  as 
we  must  bear  the  loss,  and  the  shame 
for  his  assassination,  so  must  we  shoulder 
the  yoke  and  till  the  now  more  arid  soil 
of  our  democracy,  nourishing  It  with  the 
little  and  yet  so  much  we  have  left  of 
him — this  he  would  have  wanted. 

John  Kennedy  was  his  brother's  keep- 
er in  the  most  absolute  sense.  He  con- 
stantly sought  ways  to  care  for  the  aged, 
the  infirm,  the  mentally  ill,  the  unedu- 
cated, the  jobless,  and  the  hungry.  His 
concern  for  human  welfare  knew  no 
geographic  or  racial  confines  and  he 
utilized  all  of  his  youthful  vigor  to  re- 
store to  our  way  of  life  a  goodness  and 
wholesomeness  that  in  some  way  had 
gradually  diminished  through  the  years. 
John  Kennedy,  leader  of  a  great  na- 
tion, executor  of  a  priceless  legacy,  and 
skilled  architect  in  the  drafting  of  blue- 
prints for  a  better  life  for  all  mankind, 
was  recognized  for  his  greatness.  Yet 
none  of  this  recognition  will  ever  equal 
the  immeasurable  stature  he  had  at- 
tained in  the  eyes  of  his  wife,  his  daugh- 
ter, and  his  son  as  their  loving  and  de- 
voted husband  and  father. 

Their  sacrifice  is  monumental,  and 
their  grief  incalculable  in  human  terms. 
For  them,  a  glowing  eternal  memorial 
will  replace  the  vital  living  warmth  tl\ey 
knew.  For  them,  the  tears  and  homage 
of  millions  will  supplant  the  ready  wit 
and  the  easy  smile  For  them,  consola- 
tion will  be  sought  in  prayer  rather  than 
in  his  arms. 

The  inbred  strength  with  which  they 
were  endowed  has  been  sorely  tested  dur- 
ing these  terrible  days  of  tragedy.  Amer- 
ica will  do  well  to  proudly  follow  and 
justly  cherish  their  example. 

We  have  all  heard  reference  to  John 
Keimedy  leaving  his  mark  as  a  profile 
in  courage.  Is  it  not  appropriate  and 
equally  important  for  us  to  seek  to  emu- 
late him  and  thereby  leave  for  posterity 
our  own  profile  in  courage,  giving  some 
meaning  to  his  sacrifice?  And  so  we 
must  go  forward  as  he  would  have  de- 
manded of  us. 
We  will  sincerely  miss  him. 
It  is  fitting  at  this  time.  I  think,  to 
include  this  prayer,  written  by  Mrs.  Cora 
Taliaferro.  200  Porsythe  Street.  Chat- 
tanooga. Term.,  and  read  to  the  assem- 
bled church  women  of  St.  Peter's  Epis- 
copal Church.  Chattanooga.  Tenn..  on 
Monday.  November  25,  after  President 
Kennedy's  funeral: 

Almighty  God,  we  beseech  Thee  to  look 
with  mercy  upon  our  land  and  lU  grieving 
people.  Guide,  we  pray  Thee,  our  Presi- 
dent and  all  those  to  whom  has  been  com- 
mitted the  Government  of  this  Nation,  and 
grant  to  them  special  gifts  of  understand- 
ing, of  counsel  and  strength;  that  upholding 
what  Is  right  and  following  what  Is  true, 
they  may  obey  Thy  holy  will  and  fulfill  Thy 
divine  purpose.  Grant,  O  Lord,  that  the 
sound  of  the  shot  which  took  the  life  of 
the  President  of  the  United  States  may 
echo  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  this 
Nation  and  tear  away  the  pall  of  apathy 
and  Indifference  to  the  welfare  of  our  coun- 
try; and  may  awaken  anew  a  pledge  of 
allegiance  to  a  Republic  built  on  law  and 
order,  of  physical  safety,  of  mental  sanity, 
and  spiritual  sanctity;  that  we  may  be  one 
people,    under    God,    bound    together    with 


that  cord  of  love  which  is  a  lifeline  to  save 
those  weaker  than  ourselves;  with  liberty  to 
live  a  life  of  abstinence  from  evil,  a  life 
of  service  to  our  fellow  men,  and  with  Jus- 
tice to  all  men,  who  are  our  brothers.    Amen. 

Mr.  JORDAN  of  Idaho.  Mr.  Presi- 
dent. 46  short  years  ago.  on  May  29.  1917. 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  bom  in 
Brookline.  Mass. 

Since  that  day  he  has  belonged  to  the 
Kennedy  family. 

On  January  3,  1947.  he  took  his  oath 
of  ofBce  as  Congressman  from  the  11th 
District  of  Massachusetts. 

Since  that  day  he  has  belonged  to  the 
people  of  that  district. 

On  January  3,  1953,  he  took  his  seat 
in  the  U.S.  Senate  as  a  Senator  from 
Massachusetts. 

Since  that  day  he  has  belonged  to  all 
citizens  of  that  great  Commonwealth. 

On  January  20,  1961,  he  became  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States,  the 
youngest  man  ever  to  be  elected  to  that 
Office. 

Since  that  day  he  has  belonged  to  all 
the  people  of  our  great  Nation. 

On  November  22.  1963.  in  the  prime  of 
his  life  and  in  a  moment  of  personal  and 
political  happiness,  he  met  his  Maker. 

Since  that  day  he  has  belonged  to  the 
ages.     History  is  the  record  of  the  ages. 

Let  the  ages,  as  recorded  in  the  pages 
of  history,  reflect  the  judgment  of  the 
greatness  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
I  feel  that  he  who  loved  history  so  much 
would  have  wanted  It  thus. 

I  add  only  this  thought:  Even  though 
I  disagreed  with  some  of  his  policies  and 
programs.  I  found  his  idealism  Inspiring, 
his  objectives  admirable.  Peace  and 
prosi>erity  should  ever  be  our  goals. 

Mrs.  Jordan  and  the  people  of  Idaho 
join  with  me  in  extending  our  sympathy 
to  his  father  and  mother,  his  sisters  and 
brothers,  and  most  of  all  to  his  coura- 
geous young  widow  and  his  little  chil- 
dren. 

Mr.  BEALL.  Mr.  President,  I  appre- 
ciate having  the  opportunity  to  add  my 
voice  to  the  voices  of  my  distinguished 
colleagues  paying  tribute  to  our  late 
President,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 
The  many  tributes  here  to  the  late  Pres- 
ident will  be  sincerely  spoken  by  sad- 
dened men  who  were  closely  associated 
with  him. 

I  am  one  of  these.  It  is  perhaps  par- 
donable, at  this  moment,  to  be  personal. 
I  served  In  the  House  of  Representatives 
with  John  Kennedy  during  his  entire 
tenure  in  that  body.  Our  service  in  the 
House  covered  the  same  period.  We  were 
elected  to  the  Senate  on  the  same  day, 
and  were  first  sworn  in  as  U.S.  Senators 
at  the  same  time.  Six  years  later  we 
both  were  reelected. 

I  knew  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
well.  I  always  admired  his  keen  intellect, 
his  genial  personality,  his  practical  abil- 
ity as  a  legislator,  and  his  understand- 
ing of  and  unstinted  fairness  to  those 
who  on  occasion  opposed  him. 

President  Kennedy  was  faithful  to 
those  things  in  which  he  believed,  and 
he  respected  those  who  likewise  were 
faithful  to  their  own  beliefs,  even  though 
they  might  disagree  with  him.   This  trait 
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endeared  him  to  both  his  supporters  and 
his  opposition. 

An  assassin's  bullet  struck  down  John 
Kennedy.  The  United  States  has  lost 
its  President  and  a  great  leader.  The 
Nation  honors  him.    The  Nation  mourns. 

We  extend  oxir  deep  sympathy  and 
sincere  condolences,  first,  to  the  bereaved 
family  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  and, 
second,  to  our  bereaved  fellow  citizens 
throughout  the  land.  We  all  have  sus- 
tained a  great  loss. 

Mr.  MONRONEY.  Mr.  President,  the 
poet  Carl  Sandburg  said  in  his  poem, 
"Washington  Monument  by  Night": 

The  republic  Is  a  dream.  Nothing  happens 
unless  first  a  dream. 

The  man  we  honor  with  eulogies  today 
was  by  a  dream  possessed.  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  dreamed  of  a  brighter 
and  better  world  for  all  mankind.  His 
life  was  devoted  to  bringing  his  dream  to 
reality  and  to  making  his  dream  mean- 
ingful to  more  and  more  of  his  fellow 
men.  Another  poet,  Sheamus  CSheel, 
captured  in  musical  phrases  the  tremen- 
dous influence  of  such  a  dream.  Being, 
like  the  late  President,  an  American  of 
Irish  descent,  Mr.  O'Sheel  expressed  it 
this  way: 

He  whom  a  dream  hath  possessed  knoweth 
no  more  of  doubting. 
For  mist  and  the  blowing  of  winds  and  the 
mouthing  of  words  he  scorns. 
No  sinuous  speech  and  smooth  he  hears,  but 
a  knightly  shouting. 
And  never  comes  darkness  down,  yet  he 
greeteth  a  million  morns. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  frequently 
described  his  dream.  His  was  a  dream 
cherished  also  by  many  millions  of  peo- 
ple throughout  the  world. 

To  different  Individuals  his  dream  held 
different  meanings.  Here  in  our  own 
land,  and  in  many  far  away  places,  Pres- 
ident Kennedy's  dream  was  the  hope 
for  freedom.  To  uncounted  multitudes 
both  in  the  free  world  and  behind  the 
Iron  Curtain  the  dream  of  our  late  Pres- 
ident was  the  dream  of  peace  and  justice. 
But  to  aD  who  shared  it,  his  was  a  dream 
of  a  brighter  and  better  world. 

The  dream  of  an  American  President 
Is  always  important.  As  Editor  Norman 
Cousins  put  it  recently: 

An  American  President  U  something  spe- 
cial in  the  world  precisely  because  American 
history  has  been  someLhing  special. 


age.  He  went  for  the  touchdown  every 
time.  With  dignity  and  style,  he  trans- 
ferred the  spirited  gamesmanship  and 
«5>ort8manship  of  the  playing  field  to  the 
field  of  political  science.  MlDlons  and 
millions  of  Americans,  particularly  our 
younger  people,  lilced  the  way  he  played 
the  game  and  liked  the  goals  he  sought 
They  rallied  to  his  side  and  made  him 
President  of  the  United  States. 

Bom  to  a  position  of  wealth  and 
blessed  with  uncommon  talents  and  per- 
sonal attributes.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy strove  as  President  to  give  his  coun- 
try more  than  he  received.  In  view  of 
the  senseless  tragedy  that  cut  his  term 
short,  one  of  the  most  profound  contri- 
butions he  made  was  in  raising  the  Vice 
Presidency  to  a  position  of  unprecedented 
close  rapport  to  the  Presidency.  This 
was  a  typical  demonstration  of  his  cour- 
age, of  his  willingness  to  face  the  fact 
that,  being  mortal,  he  shoxild  prepare 
for  any  eventuality. 

In  so  doing,  he  left  as  a  legacy  to  his 
country  and  the  free  world  the  essential 
continuity  of  strong  leader^^lp. 

His  dream  is,  however,  the  inheritaiice 
we  will  cherish  most.  It  was  the  dream 
of  a  worid  free  of  ill  will,  ignorance,  pov- 
erty, and  disease.  Such  a  dream  can 
rekindle  our  spirits  In  these  days  of 
mourning  and  regret. 

Each  of  us  must  see  that  the  dream 
survives. 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President.  aU 
America  has  been  saddened  by  the  tragic 
death  of  our  young  President.  Our 
hearts  have  ached  for  his  lovely  young 
wife  and  the  two  precious  children.  Al- 
though   death— the    grim    reaper will 

claim  each  of  us  in  time,  it  is  the  seem- 
ing untimeliness  and  awful  brutality  of 
the  act  which  makes  the  President's 
passing  so  tragic  and  sad. 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  realize  that  the 
vibrancy  and  vitality  of  this  young  man 
are  stilled  forever— but  let  us  remember 
those  beautiful  and  consoling  lines  from 
Laurence  Binyon's  "For  the  Fallen": 
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They  shall  grow  not  old.  as 
we  that  are  left  grow  oW: 

Age  shaU  not  weary  them,  nor  the 
yean  cx>ndemn. 

At  the  going  fjown  of  the  ran  and 
to  the  morning 

We  wUl  remember  them. 


John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  moved  Into 
the  Presidency  of  the  United  States  from 
this  Senate  Chamber.  During  his  serv- 
ice in  the  Senate,  he  sat  here  In  the 
chair  next  to  me.  Having  him  as  a  seat 
mate  enriched  my  life. 

His  agile  and  perceptive  mind  enabled 
him  to  deal  decisively  with  issues  before 
the  Senate.  As  a  freshman  in  the  Con- 
gress he  did  his  homework,  and  his  rate 
of  learning  waa  phenomenal.  His  quick 
smile,  his  innate  modesty  and  friendli- 
ness enabled  him  to  gain  stature  among 
the  Members  of  the  Senate  very  rapidly. 

The  enthusiasm  which  John  Fltsgerald 
Keimedy  brought  to  the  causes  closest 
to  his  heart  proved  contagious.  In  ad- 
vocating and  promoting  leglslatioa  be 
seldom  launched  a  play  for  abort  yarxl- 


Mr.  LONG  of  Missouri.  Mr.  President, 
millions  of  words  have  been  written  and 
spoken  in  bringing  to  the  people  of  Amer- 
ica and  the  world  the  heartbreaking 
story  of  the  assassination  of  our  late 
President.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

For  the  first  time  in  history  citizens  of 
the  entire  Nation  were  eyewitnesses  to  an 
unfolding  national  tragedy  through  tele- 
vision coverage  for  which  even  the  word, 
"magnificent,"  is  inadequate.  News- 
papers kept  up  with  this  running  story 
in  spite  of  tight  deadlines.  suppUed  back- 
ground material,  and  printed  some  of  the 
most  touching  and  eloquent  material 
we  have  read  In  our  lifetime. 

Yet,  for  this  Nation  which  hung  onto 
every  word  and  picture  of  this  tragedy. 
Just  eight  words  torn  from  the  hearts  of 
four  people  tell  the  story  so  graphically 


that  none  of  us  here  wiU  ever  forget 
them. 

They  were  the  *'Oh,  no!"  which  was 
wrung  from  the  soul  of  Mrs.  Kennedy 
when  she  saw  her  husband  had  been 
Miot;  the  "My  God!"  uttered  by  the  first 
Secret  Service  man  to  realize  what  had 
happened;  the  words,  "He's  dead" 
which  shattered  hopes  that  the  Presi- 
dent might  survive:  and.  finally,  the  ut- 
terance. •T)ear  Jack  •  •  —,  nfted  from 
the  heart  <rf  Cardinal  Cushing  at  the 
funeral  service  at  St.  Matthew's. 

If  Presidwit  Kennedy  had  not  been  a 
man  of  wide-ranging  and  intense  but 
varied  interests,  we  might  well  now  be  at 
the  point  where  we  would  have  to  say 
"What  more  can  be  said." 

But  as  Chairman  of  the  Senate's  Sub- 
committee on  National  Penitentiaries  I 
had  Uie  opportunity  to  learn  that  this 
man's  great  compassion,  which  was  wen 
known,  extended  even  to  those  who  re- 
ceive UtUe  compassion,  the  men  and 
women  who  have  been  convicted  of  vio- 
lating the  Nation's  laws.  This  facet  a£ 
our  late  President  went  virtually  unmib- 
licized  and  little  noted. 

Mr.  Kennedy,  more  than  any  ottier 
President,  used  his  powers  of  clemency 
to  correct  inequities  and  to  relieve  hard- 
ships. During  the  3  years  of  his  ad- 
ministration, he  reduced  the  sentences  o* 
more  than  100  prisoners  and  gave  full 
and  unconditional  pardons  to  550  indi- 
viduals who  had  been  released  from 
prison  years  ago  and  thereafter  demon- 
strated good  citizenship.  Without  ex- 
ception, he  approved  every  clemencr 
action  recommended  to  him  by  the  UB 
Pardon  Attorney  Reed  Cozart,  Prison 
Director  Jim  Bennett,  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice. 

He  was  particularly  concerned  abotrt 
inJusUces  resulting  from  long  mandatory 
no-parole  penalties  of  the  Narootlcs  Con- 
trol Act.  Nearly  half  the  sentences  be 
reduced  Involved  drug  addlcU  and  in- 
cidental offenders  who  had  become^  in- 
volved In  relatively  minor  drug  or 
marijuana  violations  and  received  what 
in  some  instances  amounted  to  life  sen- 
tences for  their  transgressions.  He  cut 
to  20  years  the  life  sentence  given  a  teen- 
age epil^tic  addict  and  the  80-year  sen- 
tence  given  to  another  young  first  of- 
fender. 

He  did  not  like  to  see  anyone  die  in 
prison.  .  Whenever  Mr.  Coaart  sent  him 
an  informal  note  concerning  a  prisoner 
who  was  In  terminal  Illness  but  who  was 
not  eligible  for  parole.  President  Ken- 
nedy would  immediately  and  without  red- 
tape  cut  the  sentence  to  time  served  so 
that  the  prisoner  could  return  to  his 
home  and  family  right  away. 

In  other  instances,  where  the  prisoner 
was  serving  a  long  term  and  had  ap- 
parently rehabilitated  himself  although 
he  had  not  yet  reached  the  time  when 
he  would  be  eligible  for  parole.  President 
Kennedy  cut  the  sentence  enough  to  ad- 
vance the  parole  eligibility  date  and  make 
possible  an  immediate  hearing  by  the 
T33.  Board  of  Parole.  One  such  In- 
dlTldual  with  nine  chfidren  bad  been  in 
prison  several  years  when  the  mother  of 
the  children  abandoned  them  suddenly. 
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President  Kennedy  promptly  cut  the 
father's  sentence  so  that  the  Parole 
Board  could  take  up  his  case  and  ar- 
range his  return  to  his  children. 

Because  of  the  many  cases  which  came 
to  his  attention.  President  Kennedy  was 
vitally  aware  of  the  problems  of  wide- 
spread and  extreme  disparities  in  the 
sentences  Imposed  for  given  types  of  of- 
fenses from  one  judge  and  one  district 
court  to  another.  He  encouraged  the 
Judges  themselves  to  administer  justice 
in  a  more  fair  and  equitable  manner. 
When  more  than  100  Federal  judges  met 
at  Highland  Park,  111.,  in  the  fall  of 
1961,  to  examine  principles  and  proce- 
dures which  would  minimize  sentence 
disparities.  President  Kennedy  sent  them 
a  message  assuring  them  of  his  complete 
support.    He  said  also: 

Our  citizens,  high  and  low,  rich  and  f>oor. 
the  law  abiding  as  well  as  the  lawbreaker, 
rightfully  expect  the  Judge  to  exercise  wisely 
his  position  and  his  power  to  preserve  an 
orderly  and  Jxist  government  and  to  use 
this  authority  as  a  merciful  buffer  for  the 
unfortunates  and  the  underprivileged.  •  •  • 
Without  the  Judge,  our  Government  and  our 
civilization  would  be  without  the  vigor  It 
must  have  to  survive  the  present  critical 
competition  between  systems  of  government, 
political  philosophy,  and  social  Justice.  Per- 
haps more  than  most  elected  or  appointed 
officials  he  symbolizes  a  government  that  Is 
ruled  by  law,  a  government  that  today  seeks 
to  associate  with  all  nations  In  the  creation 
of  a  world  of  law. 

President  Kennedy,  in  his  actions  and 
in  his  words,  joined  with  another  great 
political  figure  of  the  Twentieth  Century 
Winston  Churchill,  in  the  belief  that  one 
measure  of  a  nation's  virtue  and  strength 
Is  Its  treatment  of  the  criminal.  Like 
ChurchiU.  he  beUeved  that  "there  is 
treasure,  if  you  can  only  nnd  it,  in  the 
heart  of  every  man." 

At  this  point,  Mr.  President,  I  had  in- 
tended to  ask  permission  to  insert  a  few 
editorials  from  Missouri  newspapers 
commenting  on  President  Kennedy's 
death  and  what  he  had  meant  to  this 
Nation.  However,  the  task  of  selection 
was  too  great.  Nearly  every  paper  in 
Missouri  responded  in  a  way  I  have  never, 
seen  equaled.  Editors  of  large  papers 
and  small  papers  composed  such  elo- 
quent, touching  and  excellent  editorials 
that  to  have  chosen  any  one,  or  a  few, 
would  have  been  an  Injustice  to  the 
others. 

I  did  find  a  commentary,  though,  that 
for  breadth  and  depth  as  well  as  feel- 
ing seemed  to  sum  up  the  expressions 
of  Missouri  newspapermen.  The  writer 
is  a  nationally  known  Republican,  Mr. 
Roy  A.  Roberts  of  the  Kansas  City  Star, 
one  of  the  great  editors  and  politicai 
writers  of  our  time. 

In  the  Sunday,  November  24,  edition 
of  the  Star,  he  wrote  a  moving  commen- 
tary on  the  death  of  President  Kennedy, 
and  the  legend  he  has  wlllfed  to  this  Na- 
tion and  the  world  that  will  see  his  pro- 
grams and  philosophy  live  as  a  shrine 
to  his  memory. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  Mr.  Robert's  article,  entitled 
"Legend  Will  Live  On."  be  printed  at  this 
point  in  the  Rbcord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Kansas  City  (Mo.)  Star,  Nov.  24 
1963) 

Legend  Will  Live  On — Memories  or  John  F. 
Kennxdt  Wnx  Be  Spue  Towaeo  His  Two 
Majok  Goals:  Woelo  Peace  and  Rights  of 
Mankind — Leo  the  Wat — Formes  Presi- 
dent Had  Awesome  RESPONSiBiLrriES  in 
THE  Space  Age — Time  To  Close  Ranks — 
Sobering  Tragedy  Mat  Ease  Ditterence  in 
American  Politics 

(By  Roy  A.  Roberts) 

I  am  confident  that  the  legend  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  living  after  the  man, 
will  drive  forcefully  toward  his  two  major 
goals:  The  peace  of  the  world  and  the  rights 
of  mankind. 

Even  In  the  sorrow  of  the  moment.  It  Is 
possible  to  see  that  In  the  long  course  of 
history  the  legend  may  prove  more  effective 
than  was  the  vibrant  national  and  world 
leadership  of  John  Kennedy. 

But  what  a  shocking  price  it  is  to  pay. 
What  a  pointless  sacrifice  of  a  human  life  at 
the  hands  of  an  assassin. 

honor  his  memory 

If  I  know  the  American  people — and  I  be- 
lieve I  do — they  are  sentimental  and  they  are 
fine.  They  cherish  the  memory  of  a  man 
and  oftentimes  In  their  midst,  the  honored 
legend  of  one  of  their  fallen  fellows  carries 
farther  than  did  his  voice,  however  eloquent 
and  powerful. 

We  can  know,  certelnly,  that  the  legend  of 
John  Kennedy  will  not  quickly  pass.  In 
these  few  terrible  hours  It  has  been  Inscribed 
on  the  Nation's  consciousness.  Both  the 
man  and  the  legend  have  their  place  In 
history  and  both  will  grow  with  the  decades. 
Violent  death,  pointless  death,  so  often  guar- 
antees that  It  will  be  so. 

And.  In  the  case  of  the  late  President,  it 
could  be  no  other  way.  He  was  first  In  so 
many  things. 

He  was  the  first  President  elected  to  the 
space  age. 

He  was  the  first  Roman  Catholic  President. 

He  was,  almost  unique  In  our  history,  a 
truly  urban  President. 

He  was  the  first  President  to  carry  for 
long — although  Dwlght  Elsenhower  knew  the 
burden  In  his  later  years — the  awesome  re- 
sponsibility of  the  finger  on  the  button.  He 
knew  that  the  moment  of  decision  could 
come  and  that  civilization.  In  the  push  of 
the  button,  could  be  reduced  to  chaos. 

Throughout  the  story  of  the  Republic, 
there  has  always  been  the  lonely  man  In  the 
White  House,  ordained  by  his  people  to 
make  the  decisions.  The  Presidency  has 
always  been  an  assignment  of  terrible  bur- 
den. But  from  the  other  day  henceforth, 
until  man  learns  to  control  these  nuclear 
forces,  the  burden  has  grown  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow.  It  Is  a  time  of  no  second- 
guessing  and  beyond  peace  lies  death. 

Thus  does  the  happenstance  of  time  en- 
noble and  enshrine  the  legend  of  the  young 
President  struck  down  because  of  some 
twisted  mind's  decision.  In  sorrow,  animosi- 
ties are  burled.  From  grief  grows  the  mem- 
ory that  works  on  for  the  cause. 

A    TIME    TO    rally 

Certainly  the  immediate  impact  of  the 
tragedy  has  sobered  the  Nation.  I  hope.  In- 
deed, that  It  win  erase  permanently  some 
of  the  fierce  antagonisms  of  the  forthcoming 
campaign.  I  do  know  that  the  American 
people,  as  they  have  always  done  in  momenU 
of  emergency  past,  will  close  ranks  in  this 
dark  time.  Because  It  has  always  been  thus, 
this  Nation  has  reached  Its  heights  of  free- 
dom and  democracy. 


But  to  foresee  the  future  we  must  know 
the  present.  And  this,  I  believe,  must  be 
acknowledged  as  a  factor  In  the  Nation's 
story  yet  to  be  told.  The  present  Congress 
had  made  a  shambles  of  President  Kennedy's 
domestic  program.  I  have  observed  these 
matters  for  half  a  century  and  I  can  recall 
no  Congress  that  has  placed  Its  stamp  of 
approval  on  so  little  that  a  President  wanted. 

Frankly,  you  could  describe  the  legislative 
situation  on  Capitol  Hill  only  as  an  awful 
mess.  There  are  many  reasons  and  on  a 
recent  10-day  swing  through  the  East.  I 
sought  them  out.  I  was  doing  so.  In  fact, 
when  this  awful  thing  happened.  I  had 
Intended  to  write — and  In  proper  time,  the 
story  can  still  be  written — of  the  whys  and 
wherefores  of  the  Impasse  between  the  White 
House  and  Congress. 

Yet  In  no  way  did  this  situation  discourage 
John  F.  Kennedy  or  lessen  his  ardor  for  his 
goals.  Undaunted,  but  possibly  a  bit  frus- 
trated, he  rode  off  to  the  political  wars, 
confident  that  next  year  his  program — built 
around  civil  rights  and  a  tax  reduction — 
would  win  congressional  approval. 

A  look  ahead 

It  Is  my  guess  now — and  it  is  only  a 
gxiess — that  this  confidence  will  be  justified, 
and  perhaps  sooner  than  expected.  But  not, 
of  course.  In  1963,  for  the  days  left  on  the 
calendar  simply  will  not  permit  it. 

I  suggest  this  for  two  reasons:  The  shock- 
ing end  of  John  Kennedy's  life  did  not  re- 
solve the  Issue  of  civil  rights,  for  example. 
But  it  most  certainly  will  remove  much  of 
the  extreme  bitterness  from  the  picture. 
In  a  sense,  the  Kennedy  name  had  become 
a  symbol  In  this  fight.  As  symbol  becomes 
legend,  we  may  see  a  greater  sense  of  rea- 
son, a  lessening  of  bitterness.  And  If  there 
Is  a  lesson  In  the  tragedy  of  Dallas,  it  Is  this: 
The  Nation  needs  more  reason,  less  emotion 
In  dealing  with  this  major  problem  of  the 
rights  of  all  citizens. 

Then,  another  and  very  practical  reason. 
Although  John  Kennedy  served  on  Capitol 
Hill,  had  many  friends  there  and  understood 
the  legislative  process.  It  must  be  said  that 
he  was  never  a  member  of  the  lodge,  so  to 
speak.  He  was  detached,  in  a  sense,  and 
certainly  outside  the  inner  circle. 

On  the  other  hand.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson, 
who  now  sits  In  the  White  House,  was  In 
a  similar  sense  the  grand  master  of  the 
lodge  during  his  later  years  on  the  Hill.  Not 
for  decades  has  there  been  a  more  adept  or 
subtle  leader  of  the  Senate  than  was  the 
Senator  from  Texas.  Perhaps  his  knowl- 
edge and  understanding  of  the  world  and 
of  its  global  economy  do  not  equal  the 
knowledge  of  his  predecessor.  But  Lyndon 
Johnson  knows  Congress  Inside  and  out. 
You  see  the  distinct  possibility  of  a  break- 
ing of  the  Impasse  which  had  become  so 
serious  that  thoughtful  observers  wondered 
whether  the  legislative  tnachlnery  could 
function  in  these  complex  times. 

experience  his  bulwark 
L.B.J,  and  Mr.  Sam — the  late  Speaker 
Sam  Rayburn — ran  a  Uut  congressional  ship 
for  so  many  years.  When  Mr.  Johnson 
moved  from  the  Senate  to  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency, one  fact  was  obvious:  Those  who  fol- 
lowed him  in  the  leadership  of  the  lodge 
would  not  permit  him  to  run  Capitol  Hill  by 
proxy.  No  one  realized  this  more  than  did 
Lyndon  Johnson  and  he  carefully  refrained 
from  Interferrlng  In  congressional  activities. 
Had  he  Interferred,  it  would  have  been  a  ter- 
rific tactical  error. 

As  President,  Lyndon  Johnson  assumes  the 
duty  of  leadership,  and  Congress  must  rec- 
ognise this  fact.  His  experience,  his  old  as- 
sociations may  ease  his  task.  In  the  area  of 
domestic  leglslaUon  at  least,  this  Is  a  sig- 
nificant fact  of  the  Johnson  administration. 


1963 


It  U  hvdly  ihe  time  to  discuss  politics  and 
It  would  not  be  In  good  taste.  But  there  are 
a  few  thoughts,  I  believe,  that  may  be  proper- 
ly expressed,  toward  the  end  of  better  under- 
standing John  Kennedy  and  his  successor 
and  in  preparation  for  the  difficult  months 
to  come. 

CerUlnly  all  preconceived  notions  of  both 
parties  must  now  go  by  the  boards  The 
dope-sheets  wUl  be  torn  up  and  a  new  picture 
will  develop  but  slowly. 

SXYMAN    ON    TEAM 

By  coincidence,  there  was  one  question  In 
my  mind  when  I  left  for  Washington  that 
once  answered,  sheds  light  on  the  capabili- 
ties of  our  new  President.  Did  the  President 
and  hU  advisers,  preparing  for  the  1964  cam- 
palgn,  really  want  L.B.J.  on  the  ticket,  or  was 
there  an  Intention  to  dump  him,  as  some 
have  Intimated?  I  talked  to  several  persons 
close  to  the  top.  and  this,  they  said,  was  cer- 
tain: John  F.  Kennedy  did  want  Lyndon 
JobORon  as  his  running  mate.  One  associate 
o'  President  Kennedy  told  me : 

"Of  course  we  want  Johnson.  He  has  been 
a  team  player.  He  has  given  the  admlnlstra- 
tlon  his  completely  loyalty  and  support  He 
has  been  self-effacing,  perhaps  too  self-effac- 
ing, feeling  that  the  President  should  always 
keep  in  the  spotlight." 

It  was  a  Judgment  of  the  man  Johnson  and 
a  Judgment  we  can  take  at  face  value 

.v,M°f!°'*'"'  ^  "*'°*  **  «=»'^  »>•  "'eiy  noted 
that  the  Kennedys  did  not  anticipate  defeat 
next  year.  The  President  and  those  around 
him  recognized  that  a  tough  battle  was 
ahead.  There  was  the  belief  that  John  F 
Kennedy  had  probably  reached  his  personal 
low  point  on  the  political  scale.  It  was  bet- 
ter, the  reasoning  went,  to  reach  the  low 
point  a  year  before  the  election,  than  either 
Just  before  or  Ju«t  after  the  convention 
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AT  HIS  BEST  IN  CAMPAIGN 

Another  point  might  be  cleared  up  Do 
not  carry  any  lUuslons  that  President  Ken- 
nedy  had  entered  the  political  wars  reluc- 
UnUy  or  with  faint  heart.  He  may  have 
been  frustrated  by  the  ebb  and  flow  of  world 
events  or  by  the  slow  progress  of  his  do- 
l.  mestic  program  and  the  Immobility  of  Con- 
gress. But  not  on  politics.  John  F.  Kennedy 
was  a  bom  campaigner  with  a  deep  fervor  of 
cause  and  dedication. 

I  might  recall  that  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
referred  to  Al  Smith  as  the  "Happy  Warrior  " 
The  tlUe  stuck  to  the  end.  But  Al  Smith  was 
not  a  happy  warrior.  He  was  a  hard  snarl- 
ing fighter  who  did  not  relish  the  political 
battle.  John  F.  Kennedy,  I  say  In  the  deep- 
est of  respect,  was  a  happy  warrior.  And  as 
the  buUet  flashed,  the  cheers  of  the  crowd 
were  ringing  in  bis  ears. 

I  mention  these  bits  and  pieces  of  politics 
now  not  because  they  may  point  to  the 
shape  of  things  to  come,  but  chiefly  because 
of  the  light  they  shed  on  the  spirit  and  char- 
acter of  the  President  who  gave  his  life  and 
of  the  President  who  has  succeeded  him 
There  will  be  time  enough,  later,  for  all  the 
politics  and  it  will  be  time  tinged  with  a 
deep  sorrow  that  will  linger. 

I  confess  freely  to  a  real  liking  for  John 
Kennedy.  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  been 
close  to  the  man  and  I  never  was.  But  he 
fascinated  me  as  few  Presidents  have  I  did 
not  buy  everything  he  had  to  sell  and  cer- 
tainly did  not  buy  the  philosophy  of  the 
Democratic  Party  on  which  he  ran  3  years 
ago. 

DURING    TIME     OF     CHANGE 

T  J^l^"/  ^'^^  °'^  *^°»«  3  yea™-  however, 
I  think  I  may  say  that  one  achievement  of 
nu  too-short  career  was  to  lead  his  party 
from  the  outmoded  ways  of  the  New  Deallnto 
the  global  economy  of  the  space  age  I 
doubt,  frankly,  that  most  businessmen  ever 
understood  this  President.  I  am  sure  I  did 
not,  for  he  was  not  an  easy  man  to  fathom. 


On  the  surface,  he  was  a  great  liberal.  Yet 
his  tax  bill  and  his  general  fiscal  program 
contained  more  of  the  moderate  OOP  phUoe- 
ophy  than  of  the  New  Deal.  Perhaps  here 
we  have  one  chief  difficulty  that  he  encoun- 
tered in  getting  hU  program  through  Con- 
gress. 

You  could  never  size  up  the  man  on  the 
basis  of  those  he  gathered  about  him.  He 
had  his  circle  from  Harvard,  llberaU  all 
Their  names  made  rlghtwlngers  foam  at  the 
mouth.  He  wanted  the  assistance  of  the 
liberals  but  he  did  not  necessarily  base  policy 
on  their  advice. 

'Then,  as  Secretary  of  Defense,   he   chose 
Robert  McNamara.     It  is  the  biggest  single 
Job  in  any  administration   (for  after  aU    a 
President  is,  in  a  real  sense,  his  own  Secre- 
tary of  State).     McNamara  Is  a  modern  in- 
dustrialist, a  nominal  Republican  and  one 
Of  the  strongest  figures  to  go  to  Washington 
in  decades.     Excepting  Robert  Kennedy,  Mc- 
Namara probably  carried  more  weight  In  the 
Kennedy  administration  than  any  other  man 
At  the  economically  sensitive  Federal  Re- 
serve, John  Kennedy  strongly  supported  Wil- 
liam McChesney  Martin,  and  no  one  could 
regard    Martin    as    anything    but    a   sound 
money  and  fiscal  man.    Douglas  Dillon,  an- 
other    nominal     Republican     who     became 
Treasury  Secretary,  is  a  man  who  also  knows 
money  and  is  by  no  means  a  liberal  in  his 
economic  opinions. 

In  matters  of  the  deepest  concern  to  labor 
John  Kennedy  was  sympathetic.  Yet  he  held 
out  a  restraining  demand  against  the  drive 
for  shorter  hours  and  too-sharp  wage  in- 
creases that  might  harm  the  Nation  in  world 
marketplaces. 

NOT  ONE-SIDED 

I  hesitate  to  label  any  man  yet  if  this  U  a 
picture  of  the  Uberal.  it  is  also  the  picture  of 
a  leader  firmly  oriented  In  a  philosophy  of 
real  conservatUm.  Where  John  Kennedy 
stood  m  the  Ideological  spectrum,  I  never 
could  say.  But  this  much  was  certain-  He 
knew  the  score  and  he  had  a  profound  in- 
stinct for  the  principles  and  processes  of 
government. 

Then,  too,  the  wwds  of  a  man  beccwne  a 
mark  of  his  leadership.  John  Kennedy  was 
one  of  our  most  articulate  Presidents,  one  of 
the  best  read  In  hUtory  and  literature  There 
was  an  element  of  majesty  in  some  of  his 
pronouncements  on  the  world  and  its  search 
for  peace.  I  suspect  that  many  of  his 
speeches  will  live  on.  They  were  moving 
and  if  some  of  hU  words  on  domesUc  prob- 
lems seemed  to  be  aimed  at  the  pocketbook 
his  words  on  peace  spoke  to  the  hearts  of 
men  with  a  real  warmth.  Of  course  his 
critics  said  he  was  better  at  words  than 
actions.     But,  I  wonder,  what  action? 

Excerpt  some  of  the  paragraptis  from  the 
speeches  he  made  and  was  to  have  made  on 
his  final  trip  to  Texas,  and  you  would  have  a 
moving  creed  for  the  Nation. 

History  may  rate  the  confrontation  of  Nl- 
kite  Khrushchev  in  the  showdown  of  nuclear 
decision  as  the  biggest  episode  In  the  Ken- 
nedy career.  But  1  wonder  if  more  impor- 
tance should  not  be  given  to  President  Ken- 
nedy's  whole  approach  to  world  affairs  than 
to  one  single  episode,  spectaciUar  turning 
point  that  It  was. 
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In  contrast,  Lyndon  Johnson  knows  thor- 
oughly the  Kennedy  program  and  the  men 
Who  are  charged  with  carrying  It  out  To 
«iat  extent,  this  transition  In  brief  U  easier 
But  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  President 
Johnson  has  one  liability  in  his  new  role 
Our  allies  and  our  foes  respect  power.  John 
F.  Kennedy  was  elected  Commander  In  Chief 
by  his  people.  However  strong  his  leader- 
ship may  be,  the  new  President  will  carry 
the  naark  of  a  man  who  succeeded  to  power 
only  by  the  accident  of  another  man's  death. 
It  WUl  be  thus  until  he  is  elected  in  his  own 
right  or  untU  there  is  a  new  man  in  the 
White  House.  EspeclaUy  is  this  a  factor  of 
Importance  against  the  backgroimd  of  forth- 
coming elections  In  other  nations  For 
times  of  balloting  are  times  of  uncertainty 

SlSomTcr**'"*^  '''^  "°^  "-^  -' 
And  there  U  always,  in  national  emergency 
or  national  change,  an  element  of  uncer- 
tamty  for  the  economy.  New  York  and 
Washington.  I  found,  were  thoroughly  op- 
tUnlstlc  over  the  future.  They  agreed  that 
these  good  times  would  be  prolonged  into  the 
new  year.  So  universal  was  the  optimism 
that  it  made  me  feel  somewhat  uneasy  for 
trouble  comes,  so  often,  when  everyone  is 
thinking  the  same  way.  Now,  we  must  won- 
der how  the  economy  wUl  withstand  this 
great  shock. 

MORALE    HAD    BEEN    LOW 

Yet  with  all  the  optimism,  there  has  been 
in  the  people,  a  sense  of  frustration.  Na- 
tional leaders  I  talked  to  in  this  last  week 
said  they  detected  a  letdown  feeling  on  the 
part  of  the  public.  People  are  weary  of 
crisis,  perhaps  tired  of  spending  money  on 
nations  that  hardly  can  And  their  own  place 
on  the  maps  of  the  world.  It  is  a  case  of  the 
Nation  s  morale  at  something  of  a  low  ebb 
and  It  has  been  reflected,  I  suggest.  In  the 
savage  attacks  on  foreign  aid  and  spendlnir 

In  times  of  frustration  there  is  a  search 
for  simple  answers  which  so  seldom  are  solu- 
tions. It  has  beeen  reflected,  I  fear,  in  the 
growth  of  extremist  groups  of  left  and  right 
in  the  manner  that  the  campaign,  full  of 
vituperation  and  name  caUing,  had  beeun 
It  has  been  disturbing.  We  need,  in  a  democ." 
racy,  our  differences  of  opinion  but  if  there 
is  a  leason  of  Dallas,  it  is  this:  We  do  not 
need  the  venom  spewed  by  the  hate  groups- 
we  n^  reasoned  argument  without  vlcloui 
hatred. 

And  perhaps  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy 
may  center  our  national  thinking  onoe 
more  on  these  principles  of  reason  and  mod 
eratlon  in  a  democracy.  If  so,  his  terrible 
death  wiU  not  have  beeen  in  vaUi.  But  again 
I  express  the  common  grief:  What  a  terrible 
price  to  pay. 

President  Johnson  deserves  and  will  get 

because  It  is  the  American  way— his  chance 
Technically,  he  enters  the  period  that  poll- 
tlcians  call  the  honeymoon.  For  him  it 
cannot  be  an  extended  honeymoon  for  'the 
hour  of  national  decision  at  the  polls  is  not 
too  far  off.  *^ 


FAMILIAR  WITH  STTUATION 

And  because  the  new  President,  Lyndon 
Johnson,  was  so  familiar  with  this  whole  ap- 
proach, there  Is  an  element  of  reassurance. 
He  sat  in  with  John  Kennedy  when  most  of 
the  major  decisions  were  made.  He  does  not 
face  the  impossible  task  that  Harry  S.  Tru- 
man faced  when  Franklin  Roosevelt  died 
Mr.  Truman,  to  put  it  bluntly,  was  thrust 
onto  the  world  stage  tmprepared,  through 
no  fault  of  his  own,  for  the  moments  ahead 


GOOD    BASIC    UNDER8TANDINO 

I  have  known  Lyndon  Johnson  much  long- 
er than  I  knew  John  Kennedy,  i  respect  hUn 
and  his  abiUty.  He,  too,  knows  and  grasps 
the  principles  of  government  and  of  democ- 
racy. He  has  the  understondlng  of  people 
that  is  so  essential.  I  doubt  that  any  new 
President  has  had  so  much  experience  in 
Washington  and  it  should  be  of  tremendous 
help  to  him  in  this  hour  of  sorrow  and  shock. 

Yet  It  is  the  stuff  of  a  man  that  counto, 
that  spells  the  difference  between  success  and 
failure  on  the  world  stage.  Certainly  Presi- 
dent Johnson  starts  with  the  good  wlsbes 
and  the  good  will  of  his  countrymen.  We 
can  hope  and  pray  that  he  will  measure  up  to 
his  awesome  task.   Yet  we  cannot  tJ^tct  thU 
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adminiatratlon  to  be  a  carbon  copy  of  the 
Kennedy  administration.  Lyndon  Johnson's 
roou  go  back  to  the  aoll.  not  to  the  city. 
He  has  lived  as  a  part  of  the  space  age:  yet, 
be  Is,  In  contrast  to  John  Kennedy,  more  In 
the  tradition  of  Presidents  past. 

And  now  he  must  carry  on  where  the 
jrounc  President  left  off  In  the  moment  of 
▼lolence.  On  this  middle-aged  Texan  falls 
the  reeponslblllty  of  world,  national,  and 
party  leadership.  It  Is  a  terrifying  respon- 
sibility but  I  know  that  his  Nation  will 
stand  united  behind  him  In  the  trying 
nx>ntbs  of  history's  ordeiU. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS  of  Delaware.  Mr. 
President.  I  wish  to  join  the  other  Mem- 
bers of  this  body  in  paying  tribute  to  our 
former  colleague,  the  late  President 
John  P.  Kennedy,  whose  life  was  so 
tragically  ended  by  a  coward's  bullet  last 
month. 

We  in  the  Senate  who  had  known  and 
worked  with  him  for  many  years  were 
especially  stunned  and  shocked  by  that 
almost  unbelievable  act,  not  only  because 
we  knew  the  man  well,  but  because  we 
immediately  recognized  this  vicious  act 
as  an  attack  on  both  our  form  of  gov- 
ernment and  the  highest  office  to  which 
we  can  elect  one  of  our  citizens. 

The  fact  that  we  may  have  differed 
with  some  of  the  policies  of  our  late  col- 
league does  not  in  the  least  diminish  our 
respect  for  his  determination  to  pursue 
the  goals  which  he  sought  and  in  which 
he  so  strongly  believed. 

November  22. 1963,  will  remain  a  tragic 
day  in  the  history  of  our  covmtry — a  day 
when  the  United  States  lost  its  young 
and  vigorous  leader  and  a  day  when  we 
in  the  Senate  lost  a  friend  and  colleague 
whom  we  had  grown  to  know  and  re- 
spect so  well. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  Ohio.  Mr.  President. 
President  John  P.  Kennedy,  only  46 
years  ol  age,  happily  married,  father  of 
two  children,  brilliant,  eager,  foremost 
leader  of  the  free  world,  died  a  martyr. 
He  will  no  longer  direct  the  destiny  of 
our  Nation  and  of  freedom-loving  people 
the  world  over. 

John  P.  Kennedy  was  a  great  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  Perhaps  it 
is  too  early  to  fix  his  place  in  history  be- 
cause so  much  of  what  he  initiated  was 
left  for  others  to  complete.  However, 
two  of  his  achievements  seem  likely  to 
take  root. 

For  the  first  time  in  this  century,  he 
placed  the  power  and  prestige  of  the 
Presidency  behind  a  downtrodden  race 
whose  second-class  status  demeaned  the 
dignity  of  all  Americans.  To  protect 
not  only  our  freedom  but  the  freedom  of 
all  mankind,  he  took  the  world  to  the 
precipice  of  a  war  during  the  Cuban 
crisis  in  1962.  Khrushchev's  with- 
drawal of  his  offensive  missiles  from 
Cuba  was  America's  greatest  cold  war 
triumph.  It  was  also  a  great  personal 
triumph  for  President  Kennedy.  A 
measure  of  his  greatness  lies  in  the  fact 
that  he  followed  up  this  triumph  by 
deeds  intended  to  eliminate  the  risk  of  a 
holocaust  through  madness  or  miscalcu- 
lation— his  speech  at  American  Univer- 
sity last  June,  the  nuclear  test  ban 
treaty,  and  his  other  efforts  toward 
peaceful  solutions  to  the  world's 
problems. 

Mr.  President,  something  else  was  ir- 
retrievably lost  in  the  death  of  John  F. 


Kennedy — the  brilliance  of  his  presence, 
the  glow  of  his  style.  He  brought  re- 
newed dignity  to  political  life.  His  liter- 
acy, his  wit.  his  physical  grace,  and  his 
sense  of  history  added  new  dimensions 
to  the  Presidency.  He  cherished  not  only 
learning  but  the  learned.  He  brought 
to  the  Presidency  a  new  brilliance  and 
hjster.  He  sparked  the  imagination  of 
all  Americans,  reawakening  in  them  an 
awareness  of  the  great  potential  of  our 
Nation. 

In  World  War  n  the  life  of  this  gal- 
lant young  man  was  saved  in  enemy  ac- 
tion. In  this  cold  war  he  lost  his  life. 
Why,  we  ask?  Perhaps  the  answer  is 
that  hate  for  fellow  Americans  has  been 
building  up,  stimulated  by  lunatic  fringe 
propagandists  of  the  radical  right  and 
radical  left.  There  has  been  too  much 
hate  built  up  by  unscrupulous  dem- 
agogs— hate  for  President  Kennedy; 
hate  for  his  administration :  hate  for  the 
Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States;  hate 
unbridled. 

Some  citizens  have  been  tolerant  of 
extremist  elements  among  us,  evidently, 
in  the  belief  they  were  crackbrains, 
loudmouths,  and  habitual  letter-to-edi- 
tor writers  who  would  disappear  of  their 
own  accord  in  due  time.  Since  the  witch 
hunts  of  the  early  1950's  a  climate  was 
created  which  encouraged  these  lunatic 
extremist  organizations  to  flourish  un- 
challenged. Perhaps  this  atmosphere, 
which  our  young  President  sought  so 
hard  to  combat,  contributed  to  his  death. 
If  these  limatic  fringe  extremists  of  the 
left  and  right  are  to  be  restrained,  they 
must  be  subject  to  constant  exp>osure  and 
relentless  publicity.  Unfortunately,  there 
are  too  many  of  these  patriots  for  profits. 
America  is  really  last  with  them.  The 
people  of  America  and  the  entire  world 
have  poured  out  their  grief,  shock,  and 
anger  over  the  assassination  of  our  Presi- 
dent. Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States, 
Earl  Warren,  expressed  the  feelings  of 
many  Americans  In  his  statement  on  that 
tragic  occasion.    He  said : 

A  great  and  good  President  has  suffered 
martyrdom  as  a  result  of  hatred  and  bitter- 
ness that  has  been  Injected  into  the  life  of 
our  Nation  by  bigots,  but  his  memory  will  al- 
ways be  an  Inspiration  to  Americans  of  good 
will  everywhere. 

Mr.  President,  it  was  my  privilege  to 
serve  with  John  F.  Kennedy  both  In  the 
House  of  Representatives  and  in  the 
U.S.  Senate.  His  death  meant  to 
me  not  only  the  loss  of  a  great  Presi- 
dent and  a  great  leader,  but  Jhe  passing 
of  a  close  personal  friend.  Let  us  hope 
that  his  otherwise  senseless  death  may 
become  meaningful  In  the  llghVof  history 
by  furnishing  the  Inspiration  needed  for 
completing  his  unfinished  tasks.  Let  us 
complete  that  which  he  began. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  on  this 
occasion  when  the  Senate  Is  honoring 
the  memory  of  our  late  beloved  President, 
John  F.  Kennedy,  I,  too,  wish  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  former  friend  and  col- 
league. His  tragic  and  untimely  death 
stunned  and  saddened  all  Americans, 
particularly  those  of  us  who  knew  him 
both  as  a  Member  of  Congress  and  as  our 
Nation's  Chief  Executive.  His  sudden 
passing  also  shocked  millions  of  persons 
around  the  globe  who  mourn  with  us. 


Even  now  it  Is  difficult  to  comprehend 
and  grasp  the  brutal  truth  that  he  is 
gone. 

As  others  have  thoroughly  chronicled 
his  remarkable  life  and  his  remarkable 
career,  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  biographi- 
cal detail  except  to  note  a  fact  which 
might  be  overlooked,  yet  which  endures 
to  his  eternal  credit:  Bom  to  material 
wealth,  John  F.  Kennedy  could  have 
existed  in  Indolent  ease;  but  instead  he 
chose  to  dedicate  his  life  to  serving  his 
country,  in  war  as  an  officer  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  and  in  peace  as  a  U.S.  Congress- 
man, as  a  U.S.  Senator,  and  finally  as 
elected  President  of  the  United  States, 
giving  at  each  station  the  fullest  measure 
of  devotion  to  the  people  he  loved  and 
the  Nation  he  revered.  It  was  a  mark  of 
his  ability  and  intellectual  capacity  that 
he  grew  in  stature  with  each  higher  re- 
sponsibility and  each  new  post. 

Then  suddenly,  when  he  was  at  the 
full  height  of  his  powers,  an  evil  hand, 
from  behind  without  warning,  fired  two 
mortal  shots,  depriving  a  wife  of  her 
husband,  depriving  two  young  children 
of  their  father,  depriving  our  Nation  of 
its  Chief,  and  depriving  the  world  of  one 
of  Its  great  humanitarians  and  one  of 
its  most  steadfast  friends. 

A  man  of  peace  was  struck  down  by 
a  villain  of  mispeakable  violence. 

A  man  of  great  and  good  will  was 
struck  down  by  a  disciple  of  hatred  and 
malevolence. 

A  brave  and  worthy  personage  was 
struck  down  by  a  craven  coward. 

And  so  the  horrible  news  fiashed 
forth :  John  F.  Kennedy,  age  46.  mortally 
wounded  on  active  duty  in  service  of  his 
country,  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullets. 

In  the  long  span  of  recorded  history, 
46  years  on  life's  stage  are  but  as  the 
twinkling  of  an  eye.  But  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy's 46  years  were  crammed  with 
action  and  good  works  which  will  leave 
their  mark  in  the  years  to  come. 

While  only  time  and  coming  events 
can  render  the  final  verdict  on  all  that 
John  F.  Kennedy  did.  we  his  contempo- 
raries know  now,  as  we  knew  Instantly 
at  the  time  of  his  passing,  that  someone 
vibrant  and  courageous  and  dynamic 
and  vigorous  and  Imaginative  and  ad- 
venturous and  enthusiastic  and  gregari- 
ous and  gay  and  warm  and  witty  and 
personable  and  cultured  and  likeable  and 
gallant  and  humane  and  decent  and 
idealistic  and  purposeful  and  resolute 
and  intellectual  and  devout — a  complete 
man — had  passed  from  our  midst. 

Though  as  President  he  occupied  our 
Nation's  highest  office  and  stood  In  the 
forefront  of  the  world's  leaders,  John  F. 
Kennedy  remained  a  human  being  with 
a  capacity  to  attend  to  little  courtesies 
and  endearing  acts  of  kindness.  I  recall 
with  pleasure  that  last  October,  preoc- 
cupied with  the  unbelievably  heavy  bur- 
dens of  office,  he  took  time  out  to  send 
birthday  felicitations  to  me  in  Hawaii. 
I  am  only  one  of  legions  of  people  who 
were  touched  by  his  thoughtfulness. 

These  many  personal  attributes  he 
crowned  with  a  profound  sense  of  na- 
tional destiny,  giving  eloquent  expression 
to  our  overriding  mission  as  a  people  and 
as  a  Nation;  to  work  unceasingly  for  a 
world  of  peace  and  justice  for  all  man- 
kind, r 
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Although  mid -20th  century  America 
had  become  an  affluent  society,  attaining 
the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  num- 
ber In  history.  John  F.  Kennedy  would 
not  let  us,  his  coimtrymen,  rest  on  our 
laurels,  but  kept  prodding  us  and  leading 
us  toward  higher  goals  and  new  frontiers 
of  endeavor— not  merely  the  obvious 
frontiers  of  our  land,  sea.  and  space  en- 
vironment, but  also  the  frontiers  of  the 
mind  and  spirit. 
So  it  was  that  John  F.  Kennedy,  per- 
^  sonifying  the  grandeur  and  beneficence 
of  America,  pressed  impatiently  on  to- 
ward a  better  world  where  all  its  people 
would  be  nourished,  clothed,  sheltered, 
schooled,  accepted,  and  accorded  the 
liberty,  equality,  and  dignity  due  them 
as  children  of  the  Creator. 

He  did  not  spare  himself  in  pursuit  of 
that  goal.  Last  June,  he  journeyed 
nearly  10,000  miles  from  Washington  to 
Hawaii  and  back  In  order  to  deliver 
a  major  civil  rights  plea  in  our  mulU- 
racial  island  State.  Had  he  given  his 
address  anywhere,  it  would  have  com- 
manded attention.  By  delivering  It  in 
Hawaii,  a  living  showcase  of  racial  toler- 
ance and  harmony,  before  a  conference 
of  U.S.  mayors,  John  F.  Kennedy  created 
a  stunning  impact.  It  was  a  strong  mes- 
sage delivered  personally  to  leaders  of 
local  communities  where  rests  so  much 
of  the  responsibility  for  attaining  equal- 
ity of  opportunity  for  all  races. 

We  of  Hawaii  were,  of  course,  highly 
pleased  and  very  proud  that  he  had 
selected  Honolulu  as  the  forum  for  his 
civil  rights  plea. 

Our  only  regret  was  that  he  could  not 
have  Ungered  in  Hawaii  for  a  visit  to  our 
neighbor  islands  and  a  rest  in  our  mid- 
Pacific  paradise.  Despite  his  very  Ught 
schedule  during  his  short  stay,  he  found 
time  to  visit  the  Arizona  Memorial  to  pay 
tribute  to  his  comrades  entombed  in  their 
batUeshlp  since  that  Infamous  enemy 
attack  on  December  7. 1941. 

It  Is  litUe  wonder  that,  from  the  mo- 
ment he  landed  untU  the  moment  he  de- 
parted, the  people  of  Hawaii  received  him 
warmly  and  enthusiastically  without  a 
single  sour  note  during  his  visit,  a  tribute 
not  only  to  his  high  office,  but  also  to  the 
man  himself  and  to  his  outgoing  and 
magnetic  personality. 

Yes,  John  F.  Kennedy  personified  the 
spirit  of  America,  giving  It  new  voice,  new 
meaning,  new  dimension,  and  new  focus 
for  Americans  and  for  the  3  billion  souls 
who  inhabit  this  earth. 

Although  his  person  was  struck  down 
his  splrlt^the  spirit  of  America— en- 
dures, as  It  did  before  him  and  as  it  wUl 
long  after  him  If  we,  as  he,  are  willing 
to  protect  and  preserve  that  spirit  and 
P^  »*-  on  to  our  children  and  to  their 
children  and  to  children  throughout  all 
generations,  emulating  in  the  process  his 
courage,  his  fideUty,  his  wlUlngness  to 
sacrifice  aU,  even  life  itself,  that  this 
spirit  illuminating  the  world  shaU  never 
be  extinguished. 

Now  It  Is  for  U8,  the  Uving,  to  dedicate 
ourselves  to  the  unfinished  business  be- 
fore us.  as  he  so  often  exhorted. 

No  eulogy  on  John  F.  Kennedy  would 
be  complete  without  tribute  to  Mrs  Ken- 
nedy, whose  grace,  gallantry,  and  forU- 
tude  wrote  an  unforgettable  and  alto- 


gether fitting  epilogue  to  his  Profiles  In 
Courage.  In  those  dark  days  of  supreme 
anguish  after  her  husband's  life  was  so 
treacherously  and  horribly  snuffed  out 
before  her  eyes.  Mrs.  Kennedy's  serene 
composure,  indomitable  courage,  and 
superb  dignity  attained  awesome  and 
heroic  proportions. 

She  who  most  needed  solace  gave  sol- 
ace to  others. 

In  this  time  of  mourning,  therefore,  we 
honor  not  only  a  distinguished  President 
but  also  his  magnificent  lady  and  from 
them  take  inspiration. 

To  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy,  to  Caro- 
line, to  John,  Jr.,  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
P.  Kennedy,  to  our  colleague  Edward 
Kennedy,  to  the  Attorney  General  Robert 
Kennedy,  and  to  all  the  Kennedy  family, 
Mrs.  Fong  and  I  extend  our  heartfelt 
condolences. 

May  you  find  comfort  In  this  expres- 
sion of  affection,  respect,  and  esteem  for 
the  memory  of  your  beloved  Jack. 

And  so,  one  last  farewell,  one  final 
Aloha,  to  our  fallen  leader  who  so  nobly 
personified  the  greatness  and  goodness  of 
America. 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  It  was 
a  bitter  cold  day,  less  than  3  years  ago 
when  Senator  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
President-elect  rode  up  Pennsylvania 
Avenue  in  the  inaugural  parade  and  took 
the  oath  of  office  as  President  of  the 
United  States.  It  was  not  an  auspicious 
start  for  a  new  administration  but  the 
ringing  words  of  his  inaugural  address 
warmed  the  hearts  and  lifted  up  the 
spirit  of  the  whole  world  : 

Let  the  word  go  forth  from  this  time  and 
place — to  friend  and  foe  alike — that  the  torch 
has  been  passed  to  a  new  gen«-aUon  of  Amer- 
icans— bom  In  thU  century,  tempered  by  war, 
disciplined  by  a  hard  and  bitter  peace,  proud 
of  our  ancient  heritage.  Let  every  nation 
know  that  we  shall  pay  any  price,  bear  any 
bxirden,  meet  any  hardship,  support  any 
friend,  oppose  any  foe  to  assure  the  survival 
and  success  of  liberty.  This  much  we 
pledge— and  more. 
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Less  than  3  years  after  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy made  that  pledge  to  our  Nation  at 
his  inaugural  as  our  36th  President,  he 
gave  more.  In  the  words  of  another 
President,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
Kennedy  gave  "the  last  full  measure  of 
devotion." 

I  was  in  Washington  when  the  Presi- 
dent left  for  his  last  trip— to  Texas  I 
was  here  when  his  body  was  returned. 
I  joined  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Ameri- 
cans In  paying  tribute  to  him  when  he 
lay  in  the  rotunda  of  the  Capitol— and 
when  he  was  burled  at  Arlington  Na- 
tional Cemetery.  Montanans.  who  spent 
hours  before  their  television  and  radio 
sets  and  read  thousands  of  words  about 
the  untimely  death  of  our  beloved  Presi- 
dent, are  as  well  informed  as  I  am  about 
the  loss  we  have  suffered.  Suffice  it  to 
say  that  President  Kennedy  was  a  spe- 
cial friend  of  Montana. 

Senator  Mansfkld  and  I  were  with 
President  Kennedy  on  his  recent  trip  to 
Montana.  He  was  interested  in  the  con- 
servation, orderly  development,  wise 
management,  and  highest  possible  use  of 
the  natural  resources  with  which  we  are 
especially  blessed.  He  never  forgot  the 
conservation  program  which,  as  a  presi- 


dential nominee,  he  laid  down  In  Bil- 
Ungs  in  the  fall  of  1960. 

President  Keimedy  was  interested  in 
Yellowtail  Dam,  Yellowstone  Park,  Cus- 
ter Battlefield  National  Monument.  He 
asked  about  them  on  the  airplane  as  we 
neared  Billings.  He  talked  about  them, 
and  about  other  key  parts  of  Montana 
development,  as  we  drove  through  Bil- 
lings. 

Because  of  the  interest  of  President 
Kermedy.  we  have  more  parks,  more  rec- 
reation facilities,  more  forest  access 
roads  than  ever  before.  He  reccMn- 
mended  to  Congress  many  other  pro- 
posals to  develop  our  resources — includ- 
ing the  greatest  resource  of  all,  our 
youngsters. 

But  when  he  spoke  to  the  people  of 
Montana  he  threw  away  his  prepared 
speeches  and  spoke  about  what  was  in 
his  heart.  He  talked  about  the  test  ban 
treaty,  about  peace  in  the  world.  He 
spoke  of  complicated  problems  which 
concern  all  citizens. 

"So  when  you  ask."  he  said,  "why  are 
we  in  Laos  or  Vietnam  or  the  Congo, 
or  why  do  we  support  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  in  Latin  America,  we  do  so  be- 
cause we  bellette  that  our  freedom  is  tied 
up  with  theirs,  and  if  we  can  develop  a 
world  in  which  all  the  countries  are  free, 
then  the  threat  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States  is  lessened. 

"So  we  have  to  stay  at  It.  We  must 
not  be  fatigued." 

President  Keimedy  was  a  special 
friend  of  Montanans,  many  of  whom 
knew  him  personally.  As  a  Senator,  he 
had  spoken  In  Butte  and  In  Helena.  As 
a  presidential  candidate,  he  had  made  a 
major  speech  in  Billings.  As  President, 
he  had  visited  with  and  qx^en  to  many 
groups.  Including  Indian  leaders.  His 
trip  to  Montana  this  fall,  with  speeches 
in  Billings  and  Great  Falls,  was  a  return 
to  friends.  John  F.  Kennedy  was  a 
friend  of  man,  a  leader  of  men,  which 
enriched  the  Uves  and  Inspired  the  spirit 
of  all  of  us. 

The  epitaph  of  President  Keimedy  will 
be  written  in  the  accomplishments  of  his 
administration,  in  the  courage  of  his 
leadership,  in  the  Initiative  of  his  domes- 
tic innovations,  in  his  boldness  as  an 
International  statesman.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy belongs  to  history  and  the  ages. 

A    MEMBEK    OF    THI   FAICILT    LOBT 

Mr.  BOGGS.  Mr.  President,  I  shared 
with  my  fellow  Americans  a  very  high 
regard  for  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
when  he  was  alive  and  along  with  my 
fellow  Americans  I  share  a  deep  sense 
of  personal  loss  now  that  he  has  been 
taken  from  us.  His  death  affected  me 
as  it  did  millions  of  others,  as  though  i 
had  lost  a  member  of  my  own  family. 

My  association  with  the  late  President, 
although  not  a  close  one,  dated  back  to 
the  swearing  in  of  Members  of  the  80th 
Congress  In  January  1947.  We  were  both 
freshmen  Members  of  the  House,  and  I 
came  to  know  him  as  a  colleague  In  that 
great  body  noted  for  Its  fellowship  and 
esprit  de  corps.  He  was  always  friendly 
My  contacts  with  him  were  always 
pleasant. 

I  was  privileged  to  become  a  Member 
of  the  Senate  in  January  IWl,  when 
President  Kennedy's  administration  took 
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office.  Although  I  am  a  member  of  the 
opposite  party,  I  never  failed  to  recog- 
nize President  Kennedy's  ability  and 
dedication  to  the  coarse  he  considered 
right  for  the  country.  He  had  my  high- 
est respect.  Although  he  was  in  office 
only  a  relatively  short  time,  his  youth 
and  vigor  and  personality  have  left  a 
lasting  imprint  on  our  country. 

His  memory  will  always  remain  bright. 

To  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Kennedy  and  her 
children,  and  to  all  of  the  other  members 
of  the  Kennedy  family,  I  extend  my 
profound  sjmipathy. 

Mr.  MECHEM.  Mr.  President,  the 
people  of  New  Mexico  Join  with  other 
Americans  in  paying  sincere  tribute  to 
our  late  President,  John  P.  Kennedy. 

We  were  stimned  beyond  description 
by  the  manner  in  which  he  was  taken 
from  us.  Such  a  deed  is  an  attack  on 
all  of  us  and  on  our  institutions  and 
way  of  life. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  con- 
viction and  principle,  who  fought  hard 
for  what  he  believed.  We  can  take 
comfort  in  the  way  our  fellow  Amer- 
icans have  withstood  this  devastating 
blow.  We  can  take  confidence  in  the 
steadiness  of  our  great  Nation  during 
this  trying  and  dangerous  period. 

Even  in  our  sorrow,  shared  by  all 
Americans  at  the  tragic  death  of  our 
President,  let  us  take  renewed  faith  in 
the  goodness  of  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  hximanity. 

I  extend  my  deepest  ssnnpathy  to  the 
members  of  the  Kennedy  family. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr,  President,  I  would 
like  to  say  of  the  late  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  that  I  k&ew  him  well,  and  I  ad- 
mired him. 

He  was  our  President,  and  for  that 
reason  the  Nation  is  In  deep  mourning. 
But  I  knew  him  also  as  a  man.  and  that 
was  why  I  cried,  as  all  America  cried, 
when  he  was  shot. 

John  Kennedy  was  young,  not  just  in 
age.  but  in  outlook.  I  suspect  if  he  had 
lived  to  the  fullness  of  man's  normal 
span,  he  would  still  have  the  vigor  tnat 
characterized  his  approach  to  public 
afTaii^. 

This  youth,  optimism,  and  vigor  per- 
meated everything  he  did  and,  as  many 
in  this  Senate  remember,  these  qualities 
seemed  to  accompany  him  through  the 
door  of  eveiT  room  he  entered. 

This  young  man  saw  new  frontiers  and 
was  convinced  that  they  were  just  beyond 
the  horizon.  He  strode  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  them,  with  determination  and 
style  that  carried  him  to  the  hearts  of 
many  Americans.  These  Americans 
elected  him  first  to  the  House,  then  the 
Senate,  finally  the  Presidency. 

But  his  impact  spread  well  beyond  our 
own  borders.  We  all  know  of  the  high 
regard  heads  of  state  all  over  the  world 
had  for  the  late  President.  However,  I 
received  a  letter  from  Axjstralla  Just  this 
morning  which  says,  in  simple  terms, 
what  many  persons  in  all  stations  of  life 
thought  of  our  late  President. 

My  correspondent  wrote: 

No  matter  whose  side  you  are  on  he  was  a 
good  guy  and  had  the  guta  to  say  and  do  what 
he  thought  was  right. 

No  one  knows  what  was  in  the  mind 
of  the  assassin,  because  he  also  Is  now 


dead.     But  all  evidence  Indicates  that 
he  was  deranged. 

And,  as  former  President  Eisenhower 
wrote  in  a  memorial  article  about  the 
late  President  Kennedy: 

Knowing  that  such  psychopaths  are  with 
us,  we  as  a  people  do  have  a  respooslblUty  for 
avoiding  fanaticism  and  overemotlonal  poiit- 
ICfU  extremes  that  may  tend  to  Incite  un- 
stable Individuals. 

That  should  give  us  some  suggestion 
for  a  fitting  memorial  for  President  Ken- 
nedy, not  the  only  one,  but  one  which  is 
certainly  in  order  in  this  Christmas  sea- 
son. Would  it  not  be  appropriate  to  call 
for  a  moratorium  on  hatred? 

We  are  all  aware  of  the  fact  that  stable 
men  are  able  to  handle  emotion,  includ- 
ing the  emotion  of  hatred,  degrading  as 
it  is,  but  which  can  be  handled  and  kept 
under  control  by  the  majority  Df  people. 
But  when  men  and  women  pass  on  ex- 
pressions of  hatred — of  the  kind  that  has 
swirled  around  our  land,  polluting  our 
politics  and  our  very  lives — sooner  or 
later  the  waves  go  on  and  reach  an  un- 
stable person. 

That  person  may  be  on  the  right  or  on 
the  left.  It  does  not  matter.  But  those 
unstable  men  and  women  are  capable  of 
horrible  violence  because  they  cannot 
control  hatred. 

Each  of  us  in  our  private  lives  can  do 
something  about  it.  The  next  time  any 
American  hears  an  expression  of  hatred 
or  vitriol  or  a  gangrenous  kind  of  re- 
mark, he  should  not  laugh  nor  snicker 
nor  should  lie  lightly  dismiss  evil  in  ac- 
tion. It  is  our  duty,  all  of  us,  to  condemn 
these  things. 

We  as  Individuals  and  we  as  a  nation 
have  an  obligation  to  condemn  extre- 
mism, the  kind  that  permits  of  no  free 
discussion,  that  admits  no  diversity,  that 
labels  persons  who  refuse  to  conform  to 
established  patterns  as  "traitors." 

This  I  o£Fer  as  a  part  of  my  personal 
memorial  to  the  fallen  President.  We 
will  alwaj^  cherish  his  memory. 

Mr.  NELSON.  Mr.  President,  perhaps 
now  that  it  is  all  over,  we  should  remem- 
ber the  happy  times  of  the  past  and  face 
the  sober  challenges  of  the  future. 

We  lived  through  the  assassination 
period,  numb  with  shock  and  inadequate 
in  our  grief,  and  then  we  had  our  spirit 
as  a  nation  restored  by  the  stately  fu- 
neral and  the  towering  courage  of  a  great 
First  Lady. 

Perhaps  now  the  man  whose  loss  we 
feel  so  much  would  want  most  of  all  for 
us  to  look  backward  with  a  fond  smile, 
and  look  forward  with  a  brave  heart. 

The  past  is  rich  in  memories.  One 
memory  which  eomes  back  vividly  to  me 
now  is  that  dramatic  scene  at  the  1956 
Democratic  National  Convention  when  a 
wonderfully  boyish  John  Kennedy,  look- 
ing like  a  college  freshman,  climaxed  an 
amazing  drive  for  the  vice  presidential 
liomination  by  urging  the  cheering  dele- 
gates to  unite  behind  Estes  Kefauver, 
who  had  just  defeated  him  in  a  close  race. 

The  electric  personality,  the  tremen- 
dous ability  to  radiate  charm  to  the 
throngs,  was  clearly  visible  on  that  occa- 
sion. Many  of  us  said  then  that  he  was 
a  man  of  the  future. 

Eventually,  we  in  Wisconsin  came  to 
know  him  almost  as  a  native  son.    All 


through  the  late  winter  and  the  cold,  wet 
spring  of  1960  he  stumped  our  State  in 
quest  of  the  presidential  nomination. 
The  wool-shlrted  woodsmen  in  the  towns 
of  our  far  north  got  to  know  him  over  a 
cup  of  coffee,  and  the  farmers  in  our  rich 
southern  counties  met  ^»rw  over  the 
fence. 

Everywhere  he  went  this  remarkable 
young  man  and  his  extraordinary  family 
won  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Wis- 
consin. That  is  why  his  death  leaves 
such  a  void  within  us.  That  Is  why. 
when  his  young  son  ssUutes  his  departing 
funeral  wagon,  we  salute  too. 

Since  coming  to  Washington  In  Jan- 
uary, I  was  able  to  visit  with  him  at  his 
home,  and  to  talk  with  him  in  his  of- 
fice. I  was  struck  by  the  same  charac- 
teristics which  the  whole  world  came  to 
appreciate:  The  open  and  friendly  man- 
ner, the  good  humor,  the  spirit  of  con- 
fidence in  the  face  of  grave  problems, 
and  most  of  all.  the  keen  mind,  with 
its  amazing  breadth  of  interest  and  its 
storehouse  of  detailed  knowledge. 

My  happiest  memory  of  all  will  al- 
ways be  of  his  trip  to  northern  Wiscon- 
sin on  September  24,  at  the  start  of  his 
nationwide  conservation  tour.  We  flew 
together  in  a  helicopter  over  Lake 
Superior  and  the  Apostle  Islands,  and  he 
peered  out  of  the  window  In  excitement. 
We  talked  about  the  disappearing  bald 
eagle  and  the  clear  blue  water  and  the 
beautiful  beaches,  which  reminded  him  of 
Cape  Cod,  and  I  was  struck  anew  at  this 
warm  feeling  for  the  world  of  nature  In 
a  sophisticated  young  man  from  Boston. 

John  Krtinedy  shared  the  sense  of  ur- 
gency many  Americans  have  come  to  feel 
about  preserving  the  beauty  of  the  land 
in  which  we  live.  His  leadership  in  this 
field  will  be  sorely  missed. 

As  the  Nation  binds  up  Its  wounds 
and  tries  to  return  to  the  tasks  before 
it,  we  are  all  struck  by  the  extent  to 
which  everything  we  do  must  now  be 
recast  in  the  light  of  his  tragic  death. 

We  cannot  face  up  to  any  of  the  great 
Issues  without  realizing  that  the  vigor- 
ous young  man  who  articulated  these 
Issues  and  gave  them  substance  is  gone. 

He  had  entered  all  of  our  lives,  to  an 
astonishing  degree.  He  had  completely 
filled  the  Image  we  have  In  our  minds 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
the  greatest  democratic  office  on  earth. 
Many  things  will  never  be  the  same  with- 
out him. 

But  the  tasks  remain. 

The  murder  of  the  man  who  articu- 
lated the  great  Issues  of  our  day  does  not 
remove  the  Issues.  It  simply  makes  them 
more  difficult  to  resolve. 

Some  of  the  great  burden  which  he 
carried  passes  on  to  each  of  us  who  re- 
main behind. 

The  only  way  we  can  begin  to  replace 
this  great  loss  of  courage  and  wisdom 
and  dedication  to  American  democracy 
Is  to  simimon  some  of  the  same  spirit 
from  within  ourselves. 

I  am  confident  that  that  spirit  is  there. 
It  must  be,  or  we  would  not  have  re- 
sponded as  we  did  to  these  very  qual- 
ities in  President  Kennedy. 

We  loved  his  wit  and  his  artlculate- 
ness,  we  admired  his  courage,  we  mar- 
veled at  his  knowledge,  we  were  moved 
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by  his  deep  comjnitment  to  America  and 
to  preserving  the  rights  of  men.  Well 
then,  let  us  live  on  in  his  tradition.  Let 
us  look  within  ourselves  and  find  all  we 
can  of  those  same  gifts  we  came  to  recog- 
nize in  John  Kennedy.  Let  each  of  us 
contribute  to  our  country  what  we  can 
of  these  gifts.  That  is  the  way  for  us  to 
remember  him.  That  Is  the  way  for  us 
to  face  the  futm^.  That  is  the  way  he 
would  have  wished  It. 

Mr.  BENNETT.  Mr.  President,  the 
fact  of  John  F.  Kennedy's  assassination 
remains  shrouded  in  an  aura  of  unbeliev- 
ability  despite  the  complete  news  cover- 
age, despite  the  funeral,  despite  the 
finality  of  his  burial.  We  know  it  oc- 
curred and  that  life  is  going  on  in  a  new 
pattern,  but  we  are  still  staggered  by  the 
awful  realization  that  this  thing  hap- 
pened in  our  midst. 

Perhaps  the  reason  for  this  lingering 
of  memory  stems  from  the  nature  of  the 
man  and  his  approach  to  national  prob- 
lems. John  Kennedy  concerned  himself 
with  every  facet  of  American  life.  With 
youthful  vitality  he  projected  himself 
into  every  controversy,  every  decision  of 
national  import,  every  issue  at  hand. 
Thus,  he  became  more  widely  known  than 
most  of  his  predecessors  and  his  sudden 
removal  from  the  scene  touches  all  of  our 
lives. 

It  is  inevitable  that  a  man  of  this 
nature  would  himself  become  a  storm 
center  of  controversy,  and  that  many 
would  rise  up  to  disagree  with  and  oppose 
him.  Such  opposition  has  often  been 
voiced  in  this  Chamber  by  Members  of 
the  Senate  including  members  of  his 
party. 

As  a  former  Senator.  President  Ken- 
nedy imderstood  this — indeed,  he  partici- 
pated in  the  process  of  criticism  and  op- 
position himself  when  he  was  among  us 
He  recognized  that  the  right  to  hold 
honest  differences  of  opinion  was  one  of 
the  privileges  of  freemen,  and  he  sought 
to  preserve  that  right  in  American  Ufe. 
Like  any  true  Irishman,  he  is  reported 
to  have  been  looking  toward  the  coming 
political  battle  in  1964  with  zest  and  was 
a  proven  master  in  political  strategy. 

This  Chamber  has  been  the  scene  of 
the  unfolding  of  some  of  his  strategy, 
and  served  as  an  effective  forum  for  him. 

It  is  fitting  now  that  this  Chamber 
should  witness  a  pause  in  the  processes 
of  controversy  and  strategy  to  see  SenA- 
tors  unite  in  their  determination  to  do 
honor  to  John  Kennedy's  memory.  All 
Senators,  whatever  section  of  the  coun- 
try they  represent  or  point  of  view  they 
advocate,  can  and  emphatically  do  sub- 
scribe bo  the  proposition  that  John  Ken- 
nedy was  an  extraordinary  person  whose 
service  to  his  country  requires  extraor- 
dinary tribute. 

Dwight  Eisenhower  once  said: 

To  live  for  your  country  u  a  duty  as  de- 
manding as  U  the  readiness  to  die  for  it. 

John  Kennedy  did  live  for  his  country, 
with  a  style  and  verve  that  enabled  him' 
to  overcome  serious  hurdles  which  fate 
placed  In  his  path. 

He  was  afflicted  with  physical  discom- 
forts severe  enough  to  take  him  to  the 
brink  of  death  and  prevent  him  from 
performing  his  duties  here  for  almost  a 
year.     Yet  he  fought  back  from  that 
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experience  to  wage  one  of  the  most  ex- 
hausting campaigns  in  American  his- 
tory. His  war  recooxl  is  well  known, 
and  underscores  his  personal  sense  of 
courage  and  dedication. 

He  suffered  personal  tragedy  in  a  meas- 
ure greater  than  most  of  us  have  known. 
A  brother  killed  in  war,  a  sister  dead, 
a  father  stricken,  two  children  lost  in  in- 
fancy—how many  others  do  we  know 
whose  lives  have  crumbled  in  the  face  of 
such  tragedies  In  the  immediate  family. 
John  Kennedy  remained  resolute  and 
carried  on  in  his  constitutional  duty. 

And  so,  indeed,  must  we.  An  extraor- 
dinary, impressive,  exciting  man  has 
passed  our  way,  and  we  are  all  richer  for 
the  experience  of  having  known  him.  He 
has  been  brutally  removed  from  us.  and 
we  are  all  poorer  for  the  loss.  Our  high- 
est tribute  to  him  will  be  to  carry  on  as 
he  would  have  done  were  he  in  our 
place— resolutely,  firmly  fighting  for 
highest  principles,  motivated  by  a  dedi- 
cation to  the  American  dream  of  liberty 
for  all  men. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  President.  milUons 
upon  millions  of  words  have  been  printed 
and  spoken  concerning  the  tragic  events 
of  Friday.  November  22.  1963.  More 
millions  of  words  have  been  printed  and 
spoken  expressing  the  Nation's— and  the 
world's— sense  of  loss,  and  extending 
heartfelt  sympathy  to  the  family  of  our 
late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy.  There 
is  little  that  I  can  add  here. 

Speaking  in  part  for  my  State  of 
Nebraska,  I  want  to  say  that  the  shock, 
grief  and  profound  sorrow  which  en- 
gulfed our  country  reached  the  same 
depths  in  Nebraska. 

It  Is  most  difficult  with  mere  words 
to  refiect  properly  the  esteem  and  affec- 
tion in  which  Americans  hold  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  He  Is  the 
supreme  symbol  of  a  governmental  sys- 
tem, a  system  dear  to  all  of  us.  for  Its 
institutions  and  principles  have  brought 
to  us  the  most  bountiful  blessings  ever 
enjoyed  by  any  society  In  all  of  man- 
kind's long  history.  Strike  down  that 
symbol,  let  tragedy  be  visited  upon  the 
man  who  tjTPifles  the  achievements  of 
America,  and  we  all  are  stricken. 

We  mourn  for  our  late  President.  We 
mourn  the  loss  suffered  by  his  family 
and  we  extend  to  them  our  sympathy. 
We  mourn  the  loss  to  our  Nation  and  the 
free  world  of  a  man  whose  own  accom- 
plishments bespeak  the  greatness  of  our 
country. 

We  must  not  falter  In  our  efforts  to 
guard  vigilantly  the  governmental  sys- 
tem of  which  the  President  is  the  su- 
preme symbol.  Our  late  President  would 
have  been  proud  of  the  swift  and  unerr- 
ing transition  of  leadership  following 
his  tragic  death.  Within  a  matter  of 
minutes,  the  mantle  of  leadership  passed 
to  President  Lyndon  Johnson  who  raised 
anew  the  torch  of  freedom  for  the  world 
to  see.  There  was  no  anarchy,  no  politi- 
cal junta  such  as  we  have  seen  elsewhere 
under  somewhat  similar  circumstances. 
There  was  no  seramble  for  position  and 
power. 

Our  forefathers  had  guaranteed  such 
an  orderly  transition  when  they  drafted 
our  Constitution;  and  we  today,  in  our 
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time  of  sorrow,  can  Uiank  our  Creator 
for  their  wisdom. 

Mr.  COTTON.  Mr.  President,  while 
the  Nation  mourns  a  President,  we  in 
the  Congress  mourn  an  associate  and  a 
friend.  The  Nation  thinks  of  him  on  the 
high  eminence  of  his  great  office.  Many 
of  us  who  served  with  him  both  in  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  and  the  Senate 
cherish  more  the  memory  of  those  ear- 
lier years.  Some  of  us  recaU  his  fight 
for  health.  Most  of  us  recall  his  rise 
in  this  great  body,  I  can  think  of  no 
one  who  did  not  respect  and  admire  him. 
A  voracious  reader,  a  master  of  lan- 
guage, a  tireless  worker,  a  fierce  fighter 
for  his  convictions,  he  had  a  warmth 
of  personality  and  a  zest  for  living  that 
endeared  him  to  his  close  friends  and 
attracted  us  all. 

His  death  was  imtimely  but  therein 
lies  one  small  kernel  of  comf  oil.  He  will 
never  grow  old.  I  have  always  remem- 
bered the  words  of  another  Massachu- 
setts President,  Calvin  Coolidge,  uttered 
Just  after  he  had  lost  his  3«>ung  son  to 
a  friend  who  had  suffered  a  similar  be- 
reavement : 


By  the  grace  of  God,  your  son  and  my  son 
wUl  havs  the  blessed  privilege  of  being  boys 

through  all  eternity. 

The  portrait  of  Jthn  P.  Kennedy  in 
the  gallery  of  histoid  will  never  show  an 
old  man.  Unlike  the  rest  of  us,  his  steps 
will  never  falter,  nor  his  eyes  grow  dim, 
nor  his  mind  lose  its  keenness.  He  will 
live  forever  in  the  memory  of  his  coim- 
trymen  in  the  full  bloom  and  vigor  of 
his  young  manhood  at  the  very  helglit 
of  his  powers. 

We  and  all  who  come  after  us  will  be 
better  servants  of  the  Republic  because 
he  lived. 

Mr.  TOWER.  Mr.  President,  I  would 
like  to  add  my  voice  to  the  many  that 
have  been  raised,  and  will  be  raised.  In 
tribute  to  our  fallen  leader,  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy. 

Our  Nation  has  much  to  learn  from  his 
brief  time  as  our  honored  President  As 
this  Senate  knows,  and  as  the  people  of 
our  great  and  beloved  land  knows,  I  was 
much  in  opposition  to  some  of  the  poli- 
cies of  our  late  President.  But  I  did  not 
doubt  the  sincerity  and  the  honesty  with 
which  he  pursued  what  he  thought  was 
best  for  our  country. 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  was  an  hon- 
orable advocate  and  a  worthy  leader. 
He  admired  and  respected  those  who 
did  not  fiinch  from  battle,  whether  it 
be  political  or  military.  These  are  quali- 
ties that  this  Nation  would  do  well  to 
remember  and  emulate. 

We  shall  all  miss  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  We  shall  miss  his  ready 
smile  and  his  human  warmth.  We  shall 
miss  his  youth  and  enthusiasm.  We 
shall  miss  his  devotion  to  duty. 

We  shall,  above  aH.  miss  that  leader- 
ship which  said  to  the  country  that  prin- 
ciples are  worth  fighting  for.  If  we  re- 
member this,  and  seek  to  practice  it.  we 
will  do  honor  to  the  memory  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy. 

Mr.  ALLOTT.  Mr.  President,  the 
Judgment  of  history,  more  than  any 
feeble  words  we  may  speak  here,  will 
provide  the  proper  eulogy  for  the  brave 
young  man  we  honor  today.    For.  In  3 
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short  years.  John  F.  Kennedy  left  his 
mark  on  time,  not  only  by  the  tragic 
circumstances  of  his  untimely  death,  but 
by  the  dedication  with  which  he  faced 
the  task  which  fate  had  decreed  should 
be  his. 

Many  of  us  who  speak  here  today,  by 
right  of  the  system  that  is  uniquely  ours, 
found  many  issues  on  which  we  felt  com- 
pelled to  disagree  with  this  brilliant 
young  leader.  Yet.  it  is  a  tribute  to  this 
man.  that  of  those  of  us  who  disagreed 
most  with  his  philosophy,  not  one  ques- 
tioned his  dedication  or  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose. 

Mr.  President,  as  we  honor  this  fallen 
leader,  stmck  down  in  the  midst  of  his 
unfinished  endeavors,  I  cannot  help  but 
be  reminded  of  the  words  of  Alfred  Lord 
Tennyson,  in  his  immortal  eulogy,  "In 
Memoriam,"  when  he  said: 

God's  Angers  touched  him  and  he  slept. 

For.  truly.  Qod's  fingers  touched  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  and  he  sleeps — far 
short  of  his  expected  lifespan.  To  those 
of  UB  who  carry  on.  this  tragic  event 
should  create  in  us  a  rededication  to  the 
principles  which  have  sustained  man 
through  the  ages  and  which  made  this 
great  country  possible. 

May  God  rest  him  and  keep  him.  and 
give  solace  and  comfort  to  his  family. 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  it  has 
been  said  that  history  will  be  the  true 
judge  of  a  man's  record,  a  man's  worth, 
and  that  history  will  appropriately  find 
the  perspective  in  which  a  man's  deeds 
are  to  be  chronicled.  That  well  may  be, 
Mr.  President,  but  can  history  even  at- 
tempt to  capture  in  the  cold  print  of 
tomorrow  the  warmth  of  yesterday's  fel- 
lowship and  association  that  a  man  has 
built  over  the  years? 

Perhaiw  not.  Perhaps  that  is  an  as- 
signment that  history  cannot  undertake 
any  more  than  it  could  recall  for  us  the 
vivid  and  excruciating  pain  that  must 
have  been  felt  by  those  footsore  Revolu- 
tionary heroes  of  Valley  Forge  or  the  de- 
spair and  relief  tliat  rode  as  dual  com- 
panions in  the  thoughts  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln in  a  day  when  brother  fought 
brother  but  men  were  made  free. 

But  whether  history  can  chronicle  this 
aspect  of  man's  life  for  future  genera- 
tions does  not  lessen  the  impact  that  such 
a  man  as  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  hsis 
had  upon  \ia,  his  contemporaries,  who 
served  with  him  and  worked  with  him  in 
the  common  cause  of  good  government  in 
this  Chamber  and  in  the  other  body. 

Elach  of  us  has  his  own  ];>ersonal  recol- 
lection of  John  Kennedy.  What  we  re- 
call about  this  man  is  perhaps  more  im- 
portant today  than  reciting  what  he 
accomplished  and  what  he  planned  to  ac- 
complish, for  these  are  matters  of  the 
public  record — what  we  feel  and  what  we 
think  about  the  man  are  not  necessarily 
a  part  of  that  record  and  I  think  it  is 
most  appropriate  that  such  become 
chronicled  for  perhaps  these  then  can 
make  history's  task  not  quite  so  impos- 
sible in  relating  something  of  the  man 
himself. 

Like  many  Members  of  the  House  and 
the  Senate,  I  first  met  John  Kennedy  in 


January  of  liM7  when  he  came  to  the 
House.  I  served  one  term  in  the  House 
with  him  and  then  came  to  the  Senate. 

In  1053  he  came  to  the  Senate  and  for 
7  years  was  a  colleague  of  all  of  us  serv- 
ing in  this  Chamber,  until  his  election  to 
the  Presidency  in  1960. 

For  some  years  he  and  I  were  on  the 
same  committee,  the  Select  Committee 
to  Investigate  Improper  Activities  in 
Labor-Management  Relations. 

What  is  the  one  characteristic  of  this 
man  that  stands  most  firm  in  my  mind? 

I  would  term  it  his  phenomenal  capac- 
ity for  growth. 

Even  though  Jack  Kennedy  was  a 
member  of  the  other  political  party,  and 
even  though  many  of  us  disagreed  with 
a  number  of  his  policies  and  positions, 
there  can  be  no  escaping  the  fact  that 
he  had  the  admiration  of  his  colleagues, 
for  his  career  represents  a  stirring  ex- 
ample of  the  success  of  our  American 
system  of  government. 

We  admired  him — I  admired  him — for 
the  fact  that  tliis  was  a  man  who  dedi- 
cated himself  to  serving  our  country  and 
in  each  of  the  assignments  of  ofBcial 
capacity  he  undertook,  he  grew  in  stat- 
ure, taking  unto  himself  the  fine  attri- 
butes of  increasing  oflBcial  responsibility 
but  yielding  in  return  something  of  him- 
self that  enhanced  the  office  he  held. 

I  was  not  one  of  John  Kennedy's  closest 
personal  friends.  Some  in  this  Chamber 
were,  and  it  is  they  who  can  best  speak 
about  the  very  personal  characteristics 
which  gave  a  unique  style  and  warmth  to 
our  35th  President. 

But  I  was  a  friend  in  the  sense  that 
all  who  serve  together  in  the  Senate  are 
friends — for  that  is  the  way — the  won- 
derful way — of  our  political  life.  We 
may  be  opponents,  but  we  are  friends. 
There  are  no  enemies  here,  for  our  polit- 
ical system  is  too  sound,  too  strong,  and 
so  good  that  enmity  has  no  room  here. 

The  enmity  that  is  found  in  our  polit- 
ical system  is  that  harboring  in  the 
hearts  of  those  who  do  not  understand 
the  fundamental  nature  of  our  Govern- 
ment and  therefore  really  are  not  par- 
ticipants. They  cannot  accept  nor  rec- 
ognize that  it  is  a  broad  foundation  upon 
which  our  two-party  system  has  been 
established  and  upon  which  it  thrives. 

And  in  this  friendship  of  association 
that  evolves  out  of  service  together  as 
Members  of  the  Senate,  I  have  many 
happy  recollections  of  Jack  Kennedy  and 
the  work  he  carried  on  here. 

He  demonstrated  early  that  he  was  a 
worthy  proponent  of  the  many  causes  he 
espoused  and  those  who  engaged  John 
Kermedy  in  debate  on  matters  before  the 
Senate  knew  full  well  that  they  were  not 
embarking  upon  some  light  skirmish. 
He  was  formidable  and  as  he  proceeded  to 
the  top  oflBce  in  our  Government  he  grew 
to  statiire  and  in  capacity,  but  even  in 
the  most  trying  of  circimistances.  he  met 
his  challenges  and  propounded  his  points 
without  rancor. 

Perhaps  that  is  one  of  the  heritages 
John  Kennedy  would  leave  to  us,  and  to 
all  Americans.  To  try  to  understand  a 
little  more  about  the  world  In  which  we 
live  and  the  people  about  us  and  to  lend 


a  little  more  understanding  to  others. 
He  helped  impress  upon  us  all  the  art 
and  the  necessity  of  disagreeing  without 
becoming  disagreeable. 

I  think  John  Kennedy  would  want  this 
as  much  as  he  would  want  us  to  continue 
to  promote  America's  interests  through 
the  forums  of  discussion  and  argument, 
but  to  do  it  without  compromise  of  prin- 
ciple or  resorting  to  the  weak  reeds  of 
vituperation  which  are  not  helpful  to 
either  cause  or  country. 

It  Is  indeed  a  tragedy  that  one  who 
learned  and  so  well  practiced  this  capac- 
ity of  being  persistent  without  ever  be- 
coming unpleasant  should  be  struck 
down  by  an  assassin  who  learned  only 
to  hate  our  system  of  government  and  its 
talented  and  accomplished  leader. 

Mr.  President,  on  this  day  of  tribute 
to  our  late  President,  Mrs.  Mundt  Joins 
me  in  extending  our  sympathies  to  the 
family  of  John  Kennedy,  a  family  which 
has  greatly  enriched  the  spirit  of 
America  through  Its  contributions  and 
sacrifices. 

Mr.  DOMINICK.  Mr.  President.  I 
should  like  to  add  my  voice  to  those  of 
my  distinguished  colleagues  In  paying 
tribute  to  our  late  President,  John  F. 
Kennedy. 

He  was  a  man  of  great  personal  abil- 
ity and  energy  whose  approach  to  the 
overwhelming  tasks  of  the  vast  executive 
branch  of  Government  created  In  the 
minds  of  his  administrators  a  spirit  of 
enthusiasm,  dedication,  and  teamwork  in 
administering  the  programs  and  causes 
in  which  he  believed  and  into  which  he 
put  much  of  himself. 

Both  in  his  life  as  President  of  the 
United  States  and  as  the  head  of  the 
Nation's  first  family,  he  added  much  to 
the  average  American's  concept  of  our 
Chief  Executive. 

History  will  record  his  contribution  to 
the  great  events  of  our  time. 

I  Join  with  my  fellow  Americans  in 
mourning  the  dark  deed  which  took  the 
life  of  our  Chief  Executive  and  in  ex- 
pressing to  his  widow  and  family  our 
sincerest  and  heartfelt  sympathy. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  all  of 
America  found  it  hard — almost  impos- 
sible— to  believe  that  their  energetic, 
youthful  President,  so  full  of  zest  for  life 
and  of  zeal  for  his  ofBcial  duties,  had 
been  so  suddenly  and  cruelly  struck 
down. 

Those  of  us  who  had  known  him  in  the 
years  before  he  moved  into  the  White 
House  were  even  more  stunned  by  this 
horrible  truth. 

Many  honors  and  privileges  have  come 
to  me  in  my  lifetime.  One  of  the  most 
highly  treasured  and  longest  remembered 
will  be  the  association  I  had  with  John 
F.  Kennedy  during  his  service  in  the 
UJS.  Senate  and  during  his  term  of 
ofllce — so  tragically  cut  short — as  the 
35th  President  of  the  United  States. 

For  6  years  we  served  together  In  the 
Senate.  Although  we  were  not  assigned 
to  the  same  committees,  where  there  is 
the  greatest  opportunity  for  frequent 
meetings  and  personal  consultations,  we 
nonetheless  enjoyed  a  cordial  relation- 
ship which  I  shsdl  always  value. 
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The  last  timig  we  visited  was  In  the 
White  House  in  the  spring  of  this  year. 
The  occasion  was  the  ceremony  of  his 
signing  the  congressional  resolution 
conferring  honorary  T3S.  citizenship 
on  Sir  Winston  Churchill.  The  Pres- 
ident greeted  our  small  delegation 
genuinely  and  chatted  warmly  with  us 
during  the  proceeding.  At  its  conclusion, 
he  thoughtfully  offered  me  one  of  the 
pens  which  he  had  used.  I  later  pre- 
sented it  to  the  Nebraska  Legislature  for 
its  historical  collection,  together  with  a 
copy  of  the  resolution.  After  the  cere- 
monies, we  stepped  outside  to  the  White 
House  garden  where  the  President  briefly 
addressed  the  assembled  group  of  diplo- 
mats. Members  of  the  Congress,  and 
other  dignitaries. 

During  our  years  in  the  Senate,  Mr. 
Kennedy  was  always  friendly  and  cordial. 
We  differed  from  time  to  time  in  issues 
which  arose,  but  this  did  not  prevent  a 
mutual  respect  for  each  other's  responsi- 
bility and  duty  to  judge  and  vote  on  bills 
according  to  the  best  of  our  knowledge 
and  ability.  Both  of  us  served  in  the 
Congress  long  enough  to  know  that  dedi- 
cation to  the  cause  of  our  Republic  did 
not  require  that  we  always  reach  the 
same  conclusions  on  national  Issues  and 
legislative  proposals.  Unity  does  not  re- 
quire uniformity.  Loyalty  means  more 
than  conformity. 

In  fact,  in  such  sincere  differences 
there  resides  'strength,  not  weaknesses; 
wisdom,  not  despair." 

This  idea  is  generally  recognized  and 
accepted  by  Americans.  That  they  ap- 
plied it  in  the  case  of  John  P.  Kennedy 
is  clear,  because  despite  the  slender  mar- 
gin by  which  he  prevailed  in  his  last 
election,  and  despite  the  differences  ex- 
pressed as  to  various  of  his*  views  and 
proposals,  he  was  nevertheless  accorded 
generous  and  wide  acclaim  a^  all  times. 
This  was  so  wherever  he  journeyed, 
even  unto  his  last,  fateful  and  tragic 
tour. 

The  warm  and  sincere  greetings  ex- 
pressed by  the  mlDions  of  people  in  all 
parts  of  America  were,  of  course,  due  in 
some  part  to  the  respect  of  the  high 
office  he  held.  But.  more  than  that,  they 
were  demonstrations  of  enthusiasm,  ad- 
miration, and  love  as  well  as  expressions 
of  best  wishes  to  him  in  his  efforts.  They 
were  an  outpouring  from  the  hearts  of 
the  citizenry  of  their  awareness  of  his 
bravery  in  war;  his  courage  in  peace;  his 
constant  and  dedicated  efforts  to  dis- 
charge his  official  duties  to  the  best  of 
his  abilities;  and  his  obvious  concern 
that  the  interests  of  America  be  ad- 
vanced. 

Such  a  memory  of  our  fallen  leader 
will  be  precious  to  all  of  us  in  the  years 
ahead.  Surely  in  his  life  and  works  he 
carried  on  nobly  and  to  even  more 
superior  heighte  the  splendid  traditions 
of  the  Presidency  and  its  greatness. 

So  it  is  that  the  Nation  mourns  so 
deeply  and  grieves  so  sorely.  Its  every 
sympathy  has  been  extended  to  the 
family  which  so  bravely  bore  loss  and  80 
bravely  carries  on. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  President,  the 
depth  of  shock  and  sorrow  which  the 


assassination  of  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy has  brought  to  the  Nation,  and  to 
us  who  served  with  him  in  this  body, 
cannot  be  meMured  in  words. 

To  the  sadness  which  we  feel  that  a 
life  so  full  of  brilliance,  courage,  strength, 
and  promise  has  been  ended  at  the  height 
of  its  youth  and  vigor  must  be  added 
the  deep  and  lasting  regret  of  our  Nation 
over  the  tragic  manner  in  which  its  end 
came. 

I  extend  for  myself,  and  for  the  peo- 
ple of  Florida,  my  deepest  sympathy  to 
the  sorrowing  family  of  our  late  Presi- 
dent.    ♦ 

Mr.  LONG  of  Louisiana.  To  one  who 
at  the  age  of  16  suffered  through  an  as- 
sassination 28  years  ago,  the  weight  of 
the  calamity  that  took  place  November 
22  fell  not  totally  unfamiliarly,  but  Just 
as  heavily. 

The  news  of  the  events  that  happened 
In  DaUas  that  fateful  Friday  last  month 
swept  back  all  the  crushing  memories  of 
another  day— in  1935— when  Baton 
Rouge  was  the  scene  of  murder  of  a  top 
Government  official.  The  Kennedy  fam- 
ily would  mourn  the  death  of  John  F. 
Kennedy  in  1963.  How  well  I  know  that 
special  grief.  I  experienced  it  in  1935  as 
a  member  of  the  Long  family  which 
mourned  the  passing  of  my  father,  Huey 
P.  Long. 

While  it  was  a  State — Louisiana— that 
suffered  the  loss  most  of  all  in  1935,  it 
was  a  nation,  perhaps  a  world,  that  bore 
the  brunt  of  the  loss  in  1963.  John  F. 
Kennedy,  who  began  his  tenure  in  Con- 
gress at  about  the  same  time  I  started 
mine,  had  risen  to  become  the  leader  of 
the  free  world,  the  respected  pilot  of  the 
most  powerful  Nation  in  that  world.  In 
less  than  3  short  years  as  President,  John 
F.  Kennedy  had  become  the  symbol  of 
this  Nation's  greatness,  its  firm  grasp  of 
the  present,  and  its  continued  leadership 
in  the  future.  John  F.  Kennedy's  youth, 
his  determination,  his  intellect  and.  yes, 
his  "vigor"  had  become  a  beacon  of  di- 
rection to  an  often  haphazard  world. 
And  suddenly,  John  F.  Kennedy  was 
taken  from  us. 

Most  of  us  in  our  disbelief  and  shock 
could  only  ask  why— why  was  he  so  sud- 
denly, so  prematurely,  so  tragically  taken. 
My  only  explanation  is  that  which  I  set 
down  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Kermedy,  which 
I  now  read: 

NovEiCBxs  23,  1963. 
Mrs.  John  P.  Kinnedt, 
The  White  House, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DtAR  Mbs.  Keknkot:  Twenty-eight  years 
ago  I  said  my  last  goodbye  to  my  father  who 
was  dying  from  an  assassin's  bullet.  The  In- 
tervening years  have  accorded  me  the  op- 
portunity to  meditate  about  the  sort  of 
tragedy  which  took  your  husband  on  Friday. 

There  Is  no  way  to  explain  such  a  thing 
unless  one  has  faith  in  Ood  and  believes  In 
the  teachings  of  Jesus.  If  It  Is  true  that 
there  Is  everlasting  life  beyond  this  place 
of  toU  and  tears,  then  we  can  take  aolace  In 
the  fact  that  Ood  called  a  good  man  to  a 
higher  reward.  It  is  hard  to  beUeve  that 
God  knows  about  aU  of  these  things  and 
that  He  planned  It  to  be  that  way;  yet  In 
time  we  may  come  to  see  that  all  of  this  Is 
part  of  a  master  plan.  In  that  case  we 
should   find   comfort   In   the   fact   that   He 
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chose   you   and   John   Kennedy   to   nlay  a 
significant  role.  h    j   » 

Mrs.  Long  joins  me  In  extending  our  com- 
plete sympathy  to  you  and  your  family. 
With  warmest  regards,  I  am. 
Sincerely  yours, 

RX788KLL  B.  Long. 

Mr.  President,  I  Join  my  colleagues  in 
paying  honor  to  a  great  leader,  a  good 
man,  an  outstanding  American.  John 
F.  Kennedy  symbolized  the  best  there  is 
in  man,  the  best  the  human  race  has  to 
offer.  The  legacy  he  leaves  behind  Is  to 
do  what  is  right,  to  reject  what  is  wrong 
because,  "here  on  earth  God's  work  must 
truly  be  our  own." 

Mr.  KENNEDY.  Mr.  President,  it  Is 
indeed  difficult  for  me  adequately  to  ex- 
press my  great  appreciation,  and  that  of 
my  family,  for  the  heartfelt  words  which 
have  been  uttered  this  afternoon  In  the 
U.S.  Senate  and  for  the  tributes  which 
were  paid  so  adequately  and  so  beauti- 
fully by  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives last  week. 

It  is  also  difficult  to  express  our  great 
appreciation  to  the  himdreds  of  thou- 
sands of  people  who  have  appeared  at 
Arlington  Cemetery  during  the  pcist  few 
days  and  weeks,  and  to  the  millions  of 
people  throughout  the  world  who,  during 
the  past  3  weeks,  have  offered  their  con- 
solation and  their  sympathy,  as  well  as 
their  prayers. 

Many  of  you  who  spoke  today  were  my 
brother's  colleagues  during  the  8  years  he 
was  here  In  the  Senate.  You  were  his 
teachers,  as  well;  and  his  career  bears 
your  Imprint. 

My  brother  loved  the  Senate.  He  re- 
spected Its  traditions.  He  read  de^ily 
of  its  history  and  the  great  men  who 
made  it.  It  was  In  this  Chamber  that 
he  championed  the^auses  which  you 
have  heard  explalne<«md  testified  to  to- 
day, and  about  which  he  felt  so  deeply. 
I  know  that  many  of  you  stood  by  his 
side  cm  this  floor  In  championing  these 
causes,  and  that  many  of  you.  as  well, 
stood  by  his  side  during  the  hard  and 
long  campaigns,  and  counseled  and 
guided  him  in  dischai^ng  the  burdens  of 
the  Presidency. 

The  Senate,  for  him,  as  it  is  for  me, 
is  the  symbol  of  how  Americans  can  re- 
solve their  differences  through  reason, 
instead  of  violence.  That  is  why  it  Is  so 
important  for  all  of  us  to  support  Presi- 
dent Johnson  In  the  burdens  he  has  as- 
sumed. And  If  the  sacrifice  of  life  can 
bind  the  Nation  togetiier,  this  sacrifice 
will  not  have  been  made  in  vain. 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.    Mr.  President,  be- 
fore the  Senate  takes  a  recess,  there  are  a 
few  announcements  which  I  must  make. 


ADDITIONS  TO  TODAY'S  RECORD 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  First,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consoit  that  the 
Rbcord  of  today's  proceedings  be  held 
open  for  any  addititmal  statements  by 
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Senators  on  the  death  of  the  late  and 
lamented  President  John  F.  Blennedy. 

The  PRESIDINO  OPPICKR.    Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 


STATE,  JUSTICE,  AND  COMMERCE 
DEPARTMENTS  APPROPRIATIONS, 
1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  temporarily  laid  aside, 
and  that  the  Senate  now  proceed  to  the 
consideration  of  Calendar  727,  House  blU 
7063.  and  that  it  be  made  the  pending 
business. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill  (H.R.  7063) 
making  appropriations  for  the  Depart- 
ments of  State,  Justice,  and  Commerce, 
the  Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1964.  and 
for  other  purposes,  which  had  been  re- 
ported from  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations, with  amendments. 


ORDER  FOR  RECESS  UNTIL  10  hM., 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  this  evening, 
it  take  a  recess  lintil  10  ajn.,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  ALL  SENATE 
COMMITTEES  TO  MEET  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION  UNTIL  NOON 
TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Senate  com- 
mittees be  authorized  to  meet,  tomorrow, 
imtil  12  o'clock  noon,  during  the  session 
of  the  Senate. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
Objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RESCINDINO  OF  UNANIMOUS -CON- 
SENT AGREEMENT  RELATIVE  TO 
FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  CON- 
FERENCE REPORT 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unani- 
mous-consent agreement  relative  to  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  conference  report 
be,  at  this  time,  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  do  this  in  the 
hope  that  on  Friday  it  will  be  possible  to 
arrive  at  a  somewhat  similar  agreement 
relative  to  the  disposal  of  this  measure. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
distinguished  majority  leader  yield? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  California,  the  acting  minority 
leader. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  For  the  information  of 
the  Senate,  I  wish  to  ask  whether  the 
distingiiished  majority  leader  contem- 
plates having  the  Senate  return  to  the 
consideration  of  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  conference  report  at  the  conclusion 
of  its  action  on  the  State.  Justice,  and 
Commerce  Departments  appropriation 
bill. 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  That  will  depend 
on  developments.  The  Senate  will  either 
return  to  the  consideration  of  that 
measure  or  will  proceed  to  the  consider- 
ation of  the  conference  report  on  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill  or  to  the 
consideration  of  some  other  measure 
which  may  be  available. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  In  any  event,  is  It  the 
hoi)e  of  the  majority  leader  that  by  Fri- 
day we  may  be  able  to  conclude  our  de- 
liberations? 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Yes. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Montana. 


RECESS  TO  10  A.M.  TOMORROW 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that,  as  a  further 
mark  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  the 
late  President  John  F.  Kennedy,  the 
Senate — and  I  believe  that  this  after- 
noon all  100  Members  of  the  Senate  have 
made  their  views  known — stand  in  re- 
cess until  10  a.m.,  tomorrow. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
(at  6  o'clock  and  7  minutes  p.m.)  took  a 
recess,  under  the  order  previously  en- 
tered, until  tomorrow,  Thursday,  De- 
cember 12, 1963,  at  10  o'clock  a.m. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesd.w,  December  11,  1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

The  Reverend  David  P.  Small,  Jr.,  pas- 
tor, Fair-Park  Baptist  Church,  Alexan- 
dria, Va.,  offered  the  following  prayer: 

From  the  Apostle  Paul  to  the  Church 
at  Rome:  The  authorities  are  in  God's 
service  and  to  these  duties  they  devote 
their  energies. — Romans  13 :   1-6. 

Eternal  God,  Thou  hast  taught  us  to 
call  Thee  our  Father.  We  believe  with 
all  of  our  mind  and  heart  that  Thou 
didst  lead  our  fathers  to  establish  in  our 
land  a  new  nation  conceived  in  liberty. 
Grant  that  we,  their  children,  may  ever 
be  mindful  of  Thee,  without  whom  no 
people  can  prosper  or  dwell  secure. 

We  p&use  now  to  offer  from  grateful 
hearts  our  gratitude  for  Thy  constant 
goodness  to  us.  our  families,  and  our 
Nation.  Pardon,  we  beseech  Thee,  our 
sins.  We  have  disobeyed  Thy  holy  laws, 
seeking  to  enrich  and  exalt  ourselves  at 
the  cost  of  privation  and  suffering  to 
others.  O  God,  turn  us  to  Thee  in 
hearty  repentance  and  true  humility 
that  we  may  learn  Thy  will,  in  which  is 
to  be  found  our  peace. 

Bless,  we  beseech  Thee,  our  President, 
and  all  who  are  associated  with  him  in 
their  awesome  duties.  May  their  per- 
formance be  such  as  to  bring  honor  and 
blessing  to  our  Nation  as  well  as  the  na- 
tions of  our  world.  Give  to  these  Thy 
servants  of  this  deliberative  body  the 
repose  of  mind,  born  of  our  unfaltering 
faith  in  Thee.  Enable  them  to  see  be- 
yond the  disconcerting  forces  and  prob- 
lems of  the  present  moment.  In  this 
moment  renew  their  vision  and  quest  of 
their  noblest  self  and  highest  ideals. 

As  these  Thy  servants  give  themselves 
to  their  respective  duties  of  the  day  may 


they  so  discharge  them  that  "this  gov- 
ernment of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and 
for  the  people  shall  not  perish  "  from  our 
beloved  America  and  that  from  their  de- 
liberations and  actions  of  this  session 
such  a  government  may  one  day  become 
the  reality  of  all  mankind  around  the 
world.  Through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord 
we  pray.    Amen. 


1963 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown.  one  of  its  clerks,  announced 
that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles: 

H.R,  4479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  State  of  California  of  certain 
mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States 
In  certain  real  property  In  California;  and 

H  Jl.  5691.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  disciplinary 
boards  provided  by  section  4110  of  title  38, 
United  SUtes  Code. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed,  with  amendments  in 
which  the  concurrence  of  the  House  is 
requested,  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title: 

H.R.  221.  An  act  to  amend  chapter  35  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  educa- 
tional assistance  to  the  children  of  veterans 
who  are  permanently  and  totally  disabled 
from  an  Injury  or  disease  arising  out  of  ac- 
tive military,  naval,  or  air  service  during  a 
period  of  war  or  the  Induction  period. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
Senate  had  passed  a  bill  of  the  following 
title,  in  which  the  concurrence  of  the 
House  is  requested : 

S.  2064.  An  act  to  relieve  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In  fiscal 
year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving  fund 
to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  f\ind. 


SUBCOMMirrEE  NO.  3  OF  THE  COM- 
MITTEE ON  THE  JUDICIARY 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Subcommittee 
No.  3  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary 
be  permitted  to  sit  during  general  debate, 
Thursday.  December  12. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa? 

There  was  no  objection. 


THE     FOREIGN     AID     APPROPRIA- 
TIONS   BILL 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Foreign  Operations  Subcom- 


mittee of  the  Committee  on  Appropria- 
tions, I  have  had  the  principal  responsi- 
bility for  the  foreign  aid  money  bill 
for  9  years.  It  is  a  most  difficult  bill  to 
deal  with,  but  during  that  9  years.  I 
have  never  made  a  commitment  that  I 
did  not  live  up  to,  which  is  a  statement  of 
fact  that  I  make  with  modesty  but  con- 
siderable personal  satisfaction. 

I  know  the  membership  is  anxious  to 
dispose  of  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions, but  it  must  be  understood  that  we 
do  not  yet  have  an  authorization  ap- 
proved either  on  the  mutual  security 
program,  the  Peace  Corps,  or  the  Inter- 
American  Bank,  all  of  which  must  be 
provided  for  in  this  money  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anxious  to  do  all 
that  I  can  to  expedite  the  handling  of 
this  bUl.  I  shall,  therefore,  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  we  may  have  until 
midnight  Saturday  to  file  the  report  to 
accompany  the  biU  so  that  our  subcom- 
mittee may  have  the  opportunity,  mean- 
time, to  mark  up  the  bill  and  then  go 
before  the  full  Committee  on  Appropri- 
ations, with  our  efforts  being  directed 
toward  trying  to  get  the  bill  to  the  floor 
of  the  House  on  Monday. 
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PERMISSION  TO  FILE  REPORT  ON 
THE  FOREIGN  AID  BILL 
Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  have  until  midnight 
Saturday,  December  14,  1963,  to  flle  a 
report  on  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tions bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 
siana? 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  like  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  who  just  had  the  floor 
that  I  do  not  know  anything  about  any 
meeting  on  this  biU.  I  am  a  member  of 
the  subcommittee  but  I  have  not  been 
Informed  as  yet  why  the  committee  can- 
not meet  this  afternoon  or  tomorrow 
morning  and  then  report  the  bill  to  the 
full  committee  Friday  and  then  this  mo- 
tion would  not  be  necessary. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  J  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  willing  to  do 
anything  that  I  can  in  order  to  expedite 
the  consideraUon  of  this  bill,  as  I  am 
sure  the  gentleman  knows.  However 
there  are  certain  members  of  the  sub- 
committee who  are  not  in  town,  but  who 
plan  to  be  here  within  a  day  or  two. 
Therefore,  in  planning  a  schedule.  I  am 
trying  to  take  into  account  that  fact  as 
it  is  certainly  desirable  to  have  all  of  the 
members  present  to  participate  in  the 
markup  of  the  bill.  As  for  myself,  per- 
sonally, I  am  ready  to  proceed  at  any 
time.  IT 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Arizona. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  I  am  sure 
the  gentleman  from  Louisiana  will  re- 
member that  the  date  upon  which  we 
agreed  to  mark  the  bill  was  today.  I 
came  back  from  my  district  expecting 


to  do  this  today.  The  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts.  I  happen  to  know,  has 
rearranged  his  schedule  to  be  here  today 
as  has  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr 
MiNSHALL].  Thus  far  I  have  not  had 
any  explanation  as  to  why  we  will  not 
mark  up  the  bill  today  and  proceed  in 
the  usual  order  to  bring  the  bill  to  the 
floor.  If  we  marked  up  today,  we  could 
take  the  bill  to  the  full  committee  on 
Friday,  flle  the  report,  and  take  the  bill 
to  the  floor  on  Monday  or  Tuesday,  giv- 
ing the  Members  time  to  look  at  the  re- 
port. I  have  not  seen  the  report  myself. 
I  may  want  to  flle  minority  views;  I  do 
not  know.  It  is  most  irregular  to  ask 
this  unanimous-consent  request  before 
the  subcommittee  has  even  marked  ud 
the  bill.  ^ 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  May  I  say  that,  as 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee,  it  has 
consistently  been  my  policy  to  adjust 
the  time  of  the  markup  of  the  bill,  as 
well  as  the  hearings,  to  accommodate 
members  of  the  subcommittee.  As  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Arizona 
recognizes,  we  had  planned  originally  to 
mark  up  the  bill  on  Monday,  December 
9.  However,  the  gentleman  said  he 
would  be  out  of  town,  so  we  moved  the 
markup  of  the  bill  to  Friday,  as  a  ten- 
tative arrangement.  The  distinguished 
gentleman  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Ford], 
was  one  of  the  members  of  the  subcom- 
mittee who  was  out  of  the  city,  and  I  do 
not  know  now  whether  he  has  returned 
or  not. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  I  un- 
derstood the  situation,  the  gentleman 
from  Louisiana  did  not  want  to  mark  up 
the  bill  on  Monday  because  of  the  fact 
that  there  had  been  an  election  in 
Louisiana  late  in  the  week  before.  The 
gentleman  from  Michigan  could  not  be 
in  town  Tuesday,  but  he  is  here  today.  I 
thought  today  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
date  for  the  markup  of  the  bUl  because 
everyone  would  be  here. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  desire  to 
propound  a  parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  gentleman  wiU 
state  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  In  the  absence  of  action 
by  the  other  body  on  authorizing  legis- 
lation pertaining  to  matters  that  would 
be  contained  in  the  foreign  aid  bill, 
would  the  subject  matter  such  as  the 
appropriation  for  the  Peace  Corps,  be 
subject  to  a  point  of  order  if  the  appro- 
priation bill  is  called  up  on  Monday? 

The  SPEAKER.  In  response  to  the 
gentleman's  parliamentary  inquiry,  all 
appropriation  bills  and  general  appro- 
priations are  dependent  upon  authoriza- 
tions. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Those  matters,  then 
would  be  subject  to  a  point  of  order? 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Chair,  in  answer 
to  the  parliamentary  inquiry,  would  say 
they  would  be  unless  authorized. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  an  election  in  Louisiana  on  Saturday, 
but  the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee 
arrived  back  in  Washington  on  Sunday 
and  would  have  been  available  for  a 
markup  on  Monday,  but  it  was  agreed 
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that  we  would  not  proceed  on  that  sched- 
ule.   I  am  personally  willing  to  proceed 
with  the  bill  at  any  time  the  members 
of   the  subcommittee   are  present   and 
prepared  to  participate  in  the  markup 
Mr.  CONTE.    I  would  like  to  know 
when  we  are  going  to  have  the  markup. 
I  understand  the  markup  was  to  be  on 
\yednesday,  and  that  was  postponed  un- 
til Friday.    I  do  not  know  whether  there 
is  going  to  be  a  markup  on  Friday  or 
Saturday.    The  gentleman  from  Arizona 
told  me  this  2  days  ago     I  think  we 
ought  to  be  notified  when  2hd  where  we 
are  going  to  have  a  markup  so  that  we 
can  plan  our  schedule  accordingly,    i 
want  the  House  to  know  we  completed 
hearings  on  this  bill  on  August  19    and 
we  have  been  sitting  idly  by  since  August 
19.    If    the    authorization    bill    is    not 
passed,  either  for  the  Peace  Corps  or  any 
other  part  of  the  aid  bill,  I  will  raise  a 
point  of  order  against  consideration  of 
the  foreign  aid. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  I  am  pleased  to  state 
to  the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
that  the  plan  is  to  mark  up  the  bill  on 
Friday,  December  13.  Notice  to  that 
effect  went  out  to  the  subcommittee 
members  today.  We  plan  to  go  to  the 
full  committee  on  Saturday,  and  to 
bring  the  bill  to  the  floor  of  the  House 
on  Monday. 

Mr.  CONTE.  First  of  aU  I  want  to 
inform  the  gentleman  from  Louisiana 
that  I  can  say  for  my  side  that  four  Re- 
publican members  are  here.  We  can 
meet  within  the  hour  called  by  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee.  I  can  speak  only 
for  the  Republicans. 

Second,  I  beUeve  it  would  be  tremen- 
dously unfair  to  the  Members  of  the 
House,  let  alone  a  committee  member,  to 
come  in  here  with  a  report  on  Monday 
morning  and  have  a  vote  on  the  bill  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  without  even  hav- 
ing the  opportunity  to  read  the  report 
before  you  vote  on  it  in  committee 
Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  object. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  If  the  gentleman  wiU 
yield  further,  let  me  say  that  I  am  pre- 
pared to  bring  the  biU  out  on  Christmas 
Eve  if  such  procedure  should  be  neces- 
sary. 

Mr.  CONTE.  The  gentleman  may 
have  a  bag  of  gifts,  and  his  Santa  Claus 
uniform  for  Christmas  Eve  as  he  states 
and  I  hope  he  has  the  civil  rights  biU  in 
that  bag  of  gifts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  object  to  the  request. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL,  1964 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  have  until  mid- 
night tonight  to  flle  a  conference  report 
and  statement  on  the  bill  HJl.  9140.  the 
public  works  appropriation  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PART  n,  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
CODE,  "JUDICIARY  AND  JUDICIAL 
PROCEDURE" 

Mr.  WILLIS.    Mr.  Speaker,  by  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
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I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  take  from 
the  SpeAker's  desk  the  bill  (HJl.  4157) 
to  enact  part  II  of  the  District  of  Cohmi- 
bia  Code.  enUUed  "Judklary  and  Judi- 
cial Procedure"  codifying  the  seneral 
and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
judiciary  and  Judicial  procedure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia,  with  Senate 
amendments  thereto,  and  concur  in  the 
Senate  amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  read 
the  Senate  amendments. 

Mr.  WILLIS.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of 
these  amendments  are  clerical  in  nature 
and.  therefore.  I  ask  tmanimous  consent 
that  they  be  considered  as  read. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  sentlem&n  from  Lou- 
isiana? 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker,  resenr- 
Ing  the  right  to  object.  I  ask  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana  if  this  is  the  matter 
which  he  brought  before  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  at  Its  meeting  yester- 
day and  relates  only  to  technical  amend- 
ments to  a  codification  bill? 

Mr.  WlliJS.  The  genUeman  is  cor- 
rect aad  the  committee  unanimously  di- 
rected me  to  bring  the  matter  up  this 
morning. 

Mr.  MEADER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection, 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  fmther  re- 
serving the  right  to  object,  may  I  ask 
the  gentleman  if  all  of  these  amend- 
ments, and  I  believe  the  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  41  amendments,  are  germane 
to  the  bill? 

Mr.  WILLIS.  The  amendments  are 
germane  to  the  bill  and  are  clerical  in 
nature. 

Mr.  QROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  reservation  of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Lou- 
isiana that  the  Senate  amendments  be 
considered  m  read? 

There  was  no  objectiac. 

The  Senate  amendments  are  as  fol- 
lows: 


_  T.  Hue  •.  strike  o\it  "September  1. 
I0«3"  aad  Ineert  "iAxxnurj  1.  1M4~. 

Page  19,  line  10,  after  "aa"  liuert  "other- 
wlae". 

Page  2C.  line  27,  after  "until"  Insert  "the 
removal  of  sncb  disability,  and". 

Pa^B  »8.  line  94,  after  "appomr*  Insert 
"front  the  eligible  Ust  of  the  Civil  Service 
Commission,". 

Page  39.  line  7.  strllte  out  '*or-. 

Page  29.  line  9.  strike  out  "or". 

Page  30,  strike  out  lines  34  to  27.  In- 
clusive. aiMl  inaert  "The  Juvenile  Court  has 
original  and  enduslve  Jurisdiction  of  pro- 
ceedings to  determine  paternity  of  any  cblld 
alleged  to  have  been  bom  out  of  wedlock  and 
to  provide  for  his  support  to  the  manner 
prorrlded  by  aubschaiiter  n  of  cbapter  S3 
or  Title  !•.". 

Page  S3,  line  14.  after  "dutifla."  Insert 
"upon  conviction  Uwreof.". 

Page  60,  Une  12.  strike  out  "persons"  and 
Inseit  "persons.". 

Page  «8,  line  80.  strike  out  "defendants," 
and  Insert  "defendant's". 

Page  66,  Itoe  1©.  •trUw  out  "<lebtor"  and 
Insert  "defendant". 

Page  66.  Une  38.  strike  <mU  "property"  aad 
Insert  "estate". 

Page  67,  line  31,  strike  out  "on"  and  Insert 
"or". 

Page  TS,  Une  27.  stdke  ooC  "action"  and 

Insert  "actloas". 


Page  »2.  line  25.  strike  o«t  "aflklaTits"  and 
Insert  "teetliaoBy". 

Page  93.  line  24.  strike  out  "any  intarest 
In". 

Page  101.  Une  40.  strike  out  "property 
where  It  appears  the  first  time  and  Insert 
"estate". 

Page  101.  llae  40.  strlkB  out  "property" 
where  It  appears  the  second  tlane  and  In— t 
"estate". 

Page  102.  line  2.  strllce  out  "property" 
and  Insert  "estate". 

Page  102,  line  7,  strike  out  "property" 
and  Insert  "estate". 

Paflp  101.  line  8.  strike  out  "property" 
and  insert  "estate". 

Page  110.  line  M.  strike  oat  "lS-710<b)  (2)  " 
and  insert  "16-709(b)<8)". 

Page  113.  Une  8.  strike  out  "on  intestate 
share". 

Page  114.  line  18.  strike  out  "for"  and 
Insert  "from". 

Page  1 16.  strike  out  lines  29  to  37,  Inclusive, 
and  insert  : 

"Sac.  16-412.  Permanent  alimony:  enforce- 
ment: retention  of  dower. 

"When  a  divorce  Is  granted  to  the  wife. 
the  court  aoay  decree  her  permanent  allmooy 
sufficient  for  her  support  and  that  of  any 
minor  children  whom  the  court  Mitlgns  to 
her  care,  and  seciu-e  and  enforce  the  payment 
of  the  alimony  In  the  manner  prescribed  by 
eectkm  16-911.  and  may,  If  It  seems  appro- 
priate, retain  to  the  wife  her  right  of  dower 
In  the  hti&band's  estate:  and  the  court  may. 
In  similar  clrcumstancee,  retain  to  the  hos- 
band  his  right  ot  dower  In  the  wlfe^  estate.". 

Page  116.  line  3.  strike  out  "granted"  and 
Insert  "granting". 

Page  142.  Une  17,  strike  out  "favor;"  and 
Insert  "favor.". 

Page  149.  line  40,  strike  out  "Is"  and  In- 
sert "are". 

Page  ISO.  line  S.  strike  out  "who  has  the" 
and  insert  "or  persons  who  have". 

Page  155.  line  26.  strike  out  "so  coxMtrued" 
and  Insert  "liberally  construed  so". 

Page  161.  lliie  8.  strike  out  all  after  "per- 
sons" down  to  and  Including  "twelve"  In 
Une  10. 

Page  164.  Bne  20,  after  "Widow"  tesert  "or 
widower". 

Pa0s  104.  Une  W,  after  "widow's"  taaart 
"or  widower's". 

Pa«s  16a.  line  39,  strike  out  "widowers ' 
and  Insert  "witnesses". 

Page  177,  line  86.  strike  oat  "aervlce  or 
publication,"  and  tnaert  "service,". 

Page  180.  lines  43  and  44.  strike  out  "All 
acttoos  filed  la  the  Branch  shaH  be  made 
returnable  therein."  and  Insert  "Where,  ta 
a  case  controUad  by  another  sUtnte,  a  greater 
or  lesser  time  for  hearing  is  specified  by  the 
other  statute,  that  specified  time  Is  control- 
ling. All  actions  filed  In  the  Branch  shall 
be  made  returnable  therein.". 

Page  Itl,  line  11,  etrfke  out "  Informa  pau- 
peris' ~  and  Insert  "  In  fonna  pooperta'  ". 

Page  191,  line  82.  strike  out  "Septranber  1, 
1963"  and  Insert  "January  1,  1964". 

Page  19«.  Une  1.  strike  out  "Septaaaber  1. 
1963"  and  Insert  "Jfanuary  1,  19M". 

Page  196.  Une  8.  strike  out  "Pabruary  1, 
1963"  and  Insert  "August  10, 1963  ". 

Page  205.  in  the  table  "Statutes  at  lArge" 
In  the  last  line  of  the  column  "Section"  where 
It  appears  tor  the  first  time,  strike  oat 
"5(b)(1),". 

Page  aoe.  at  the  end  of  the  table  and  as  a 
part  of  tbe  table  "Statotea  at  Large."  Ix 
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siana  to  concur  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ments? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 
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The  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Loui- 


SHOCKINQ  STOCKPILINa  OP  SUP- 
PLOES  BY  NAVY  PURCHASING 
OFTTCE 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  tmanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  mlnnte  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  obJecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ¥riLSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, it  b  common  knowledge  by  now  that 
the  procurement  people  in  the  Navy  De- 
partment make  enough  mistakes  dally 
to  fill  Mother  Hubbard's  biggest  cup- 
board, but  do  they  make  so  many  mis- 
times that  they  hare  to  be  Issued  a  new 
eraser  every  3  days  from  Miss  Wolfe's 
cupboard  at  the  Nary  Purchasing  Office? 

I  hardly  think  so.  but  that  is  Just  one 
of  several  shocking  exanipies  of  extrav- 
agant stockpiling  of  supplies  which  I 
have  uncovered  at  the  Navy  Purchasing 
Office  In  a  case  that  I  call  Miss  Wolfe's 
cupboard.  Tliis  case  would  be  laughable 
except  for  the  fact  that  !t  diaplays  shock- 
ing conduct  by  naval  personnel  In  regard 
to  expenditure  of  the  taxpayers'  dollar. 
This.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  most  flagrant 
example  of  waste  I  have  seen  In  my  22 
years  in  Washtngton. 

The  examples  I  shall  relate  on  the  floor 
today  were  provided  me  by  a  Navy  em- 
ployee. He  is  a  conscientious  man.  He 
tried  to  get  the  abuses  corrected.  Failing 
that,  he  came  to  me  and  asked  my  help. 
I  hare  checked  his  record  and  referred 
erery  Instance  I  shall  mention  here  today 
to  the  General  Accounting  Office  In  the 
hope  the  Comptroller  General  will  get  to 
the  bottom  of  this  mess. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  part  of  my  Appropri- 
ations Committee  work  I  am  ranking 
minority  member  on  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Subcommittee.  The  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  [Mr.  NatchkrI  is  our  very 
able  chairman.  Each  year  we  inter- 
rogate District  officials  as  to  their  needs. 
We  pta  them  down  on  one  specific  Item 
after  another,  even  down  to  one  type- 
writer or  one  new  duplicating  machine. 
We  ask  If  ttiey  cant  repair  the  equip- 
ment or  And  a  way  to  avoid  expense  be- 
fore we  give  them  approval  to  purchase 
new  equipment.  Compare  that  record 
with  the  profl«ate  way  in  which  the  Navy 
Purchasing  Office  a4  Independence  Ave- 
nue and  D  Street  SW.  cixidacts  Its  busi- 
ness. This  otBce  has  only  about  100  em- 
ployees. It  does  a  part  of  the  Navy's 
buying  of  various  materials,  but  it  stocks 
ollce  equipment  and  supp>Iie6  only  for  it- 
self and  keeps  them  in  a  storeroom  I  call 
Miss  Wolfe's  cupboard.  It  is  important 
that  this  be  kept  in  mind— that  NPO 
hires  about  160  people  and  buys  for  the 
Navy,  but  buys  oaily  its  own  office  sup- 
phea. 

Now.  how  does  the  Navy  Purchasing 
Office  conduct  its  bosiness?     I  think  I 


had  better  warn  you  to  get  a  good  grip 
on  your  seats.  Part  of  NPO's  funcUon 
is  to  send  out  so-called  bid  sets  to  indus- 
try. These  documents  are  stapled  to- 
gether before  being  maUed.  To  do  the 
job,  the  Navy  needs  electric  staplers.  It 
can  buy  them  from  the  Federal  Supply 
Schedule  for  between  $22  and  $24  each. 
In  1962.  NPO  said  it  needed  four  new 
stapling  machines.  The  person  charged 
with  responsibility  for  this  purchase,  ac- 
cording to  my  information,  was  office 
services  branch  head.  Miss  Estelle  Wolfe, 
the  keeper  of  the  cupboard. 

Instead  of  busdng  these  staplers  from 
the  Federal  Supply  Schedule,  Miss  Wolfe 
bought  them  from  a  private  jobber  with- 
out any  competitive  bidding  whatsoever. 
And  what  did  she  pay?  She  paid  not 
$22  nor  $24  each,  but  $44.75  each.  And 
she  bought  24  of  the  machines  instead  of 
the  4  that  were  allegedly  needed.  To 
make  matters  worse,  the  Navy  already 
had  15  of  the  machines  sitting  in  Miss 
Wolfe's  cupboard  not  being  used. 

Miss  Wolfe  bought  these  items  from  a 
company  identified  as  Visual  Systems, 
Inc.,  whose  president  Is  Edgerton  Smith. 
Mr.  Smith  and  Miss  Wolfe  have  an  in- 
teresting record  of  business  friendship 
at  NPO  dating  back  to  1957. 

My  records  show  that  in  1957  NPO 
dealt  with  the  Marsden  Co.  for  such  sup- 
plies. Mr.  Smith  was  employed  by  Mars- 
den. In  the  fall  of  1957,  Mr.  Smith  went 
to  Federal  Supply  Co.  On  September  20, 
1957,  NPO  started  buying  what  are  called 
in  "Navy-ese"  chart  materials  from  the 
Federal  Supply  Co. 

In  1960.  when  Mr.  Smith  entered  busi- 
ness on  his  own.  Miss  Wolfe  immediately 
placed  a  blanket  purchase  order  with 
Visual  Systems.  In  1961,  another  blan- 
ket purchase  agreement  was  made  with 
Federal  Supply  Co.,  but  a  note  was  put 
In  the  file  stating  that  no  business  was 
to  be  given  this  company  and  instructing 
that  all  future  business  be  done  with 
Visual  System. 

The  stapler  gouge  was  just  one  of  the 
deals.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  alone  cost  the 
Government  twice  as  much  as  necessary. 
But  there  are  others,  many  others,  and 
they  are  lulus.  They  show  just  how  in- 
efficiently and  improperly  the  Navy  pro- 
tects its  stewardship  of  our  tax  dollars. 

In  mid- 1962,  for  example.  Miss  Wolfe 
bought  four  brandnew  copying  machines 
They  cost  $895  each  and.  with  all  the 
copypaper  and  materials  she  bought,  the 
whole  purchase  came  to  about  $5,000. 
There  was  Just  one  hitch.  The  machines 
had  not  even  been  placed  on  the  market 
yet,  and  NPO  had  an  extreme  overstock 
of  copypaper  In  Miss  Wolfe's  cupboard 
made  especially  for  old  machines,  which 
could  serve  no  useful  purpose  whatsoever 
if  the  old  machines  were  junked. 

Thank  goodness,  one  of  Miss  Wolfe's 
fellow  employees  had  enough  backbone 
to  stop  this  waste  before  it  got  too  far 
He  took  action  to  have  the  company  take 
back  the  machines  and  saved  the  Gov- 
ernment several  thousands  of  doUars. 
But,  In  so  doing,  he  made  a  dedicated 
enemy  of  Miss  Wolfe. 

These  two  small  deals  are  indicative 
of  the  way  in  which  NPO's  purchase  of 
suppUes  has  been  carried  out.  I  think 
It  Is  fair  to  say  that  maybe  Miss  Wolfe 
and  her  100  or  so  fellow  employees  do 
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not  use  the  materials  too  fast,  but  Mr. 
Smith  and  assorted  salesmen  sure  sell 
supplies  fast  and  furiously. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  evidence  in  my 
possession  as  to  some  of  the  overstocked 
Items  that  a  Navy  employee  found  in 
Miss  Wolfe's  cupboard,  t  jun  not  going 
to  bore  you  with  a  recitation  of  all  of 
them.  I  have  picked  out  some  of  the 
outstanding  examples.  Keep  in  mind 
that  supplies  are  supposed  to  be  stocked 
for  3 -month  periods  and  that  NPO  em- 
ploys about  100  people. 

First,  how  about  those  erasers?  How 
can  we  calculate  that  NPO  employees 
make  so  many  mistakes  they  need  a  new 
eraser  every  3  days?  It  is  simple.  An 
overstock  of  246  dozen  erasers  was 
turned  in  to  the  General  Services  Admin- 
istration retail  store  by  Navy  em- 
ployees— none  of  them  Miss  Wolfe.  This 
works  out  to  an  overstock  of  2,952  eras- 
ers— enough  for  every  NPO  employee  to 
have  a  new  eraser  every  3  days.  I  know 
they  make  mistakes  down  there,  but  this 
taxes  even  my  powers  of  comprehension. 
Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  that 
the  Navy  makes  umpteen  copies  of  every- 
thing; therefore,  a  lot  of  carbon  paper  is 
needed.  Certainly,  however,  the  Navy 
does  not  need  enough  carbon  paper  so 
that  it  was  overstocked  by  5,000  boxes— 
or  500,000  sheets.  Keeping  in  mind  the 
3-month  supply  period,  that  works  out  to 
a  new  box  of  carbon  paper  every  other 
day  for  each  and  every  one  of  the  100 
people  who  work  at  NPO. 

Really.  Does  the  Navy  waste  that 
much  carbon  paper?  Or  do  NPO  em- 
ployees tear  the  paper  making  all  those 
ei*asures? 

One  of  the  favorite  hobbies  of  Navy 
people  is  to  staple  papers  together. 
When  these  papers  are  read,  they  must 
be  unstapled.  This  means  that  each 
desk  must  be  equipped  with  a  staple  re- 
mover. It  is  a  small  uncomplicated  item 
but  apparently  the  Navy  people  are  hard 
on  them  because  Miss  Wolfe's  cupboard 
showed  an  overstock  of  3,000  staple  re- 
movers for  an  office  of  100  people.  If 
that  is  not  an  overstock,  then  we  have  to 
believe  that  every  NPO  employee  re- 
quired a  new  staple  remover  every  3  days. 
Staple  removers  just  are  not  built  that 
flimsily. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  us  know  how  much 
the  military  loves  to  write.  Letters  from 
the  Pentagon  to  the  HiU  prove  this. 
Much  of  this  writing  is  transcribed  from 
handwritten  notes.  Even  used  actively 
a  ballpoint  pen  lasts  several  weeks.  Yet 
in  Miss  Wolfe's  cupboard,  there  was  an 
overstock  of  3,888  ballpoint  pens— more 
than  one  new  pen  every  3  days  for  each 
and  every  employee  at  NPO.  And,  just 
in  case  the  employees  recovered  from 
writer's  cramp  long  enough  to  slip  in  a 
refill  before  throwing  the  pen  away  for 
a  shiny  new  one.  there  was  an  overstock 
of  4,668  baUpoint  pen  refills  on  hand. 

Speaking  of  letters,  Mr.  Speaker,  there 
was  never  any  danger  that  NPO  would 
run  out  of  sUUonery.  Not  with  friendly 
Miss  Wolfe  doing  the  buying  and  with 
such  friendly  types  as  Mr.  Smith  doing 
the  selling. 

An  overstock  of  3  years'  supply  of  sta- 
tionery was  foimd  in  her  cupboard,  to- 
gether with  a  $5,000  extreme  overstock 


of  Verif  ax  and  Thermo-Fax  copying  ma- 
chine paper. 

I  know  you  will  be  Interested  to  know 
that  NPO  employees  evIdenUy  use  one 
box  of  100  paper  clips  per  employee  every 
3  days.  When  it  was  cleaned  out,  Miss 
Wolfe's  cupboard  had  an  overstock  of 
2,710  boxes  of  paper  clips  that  were 
turned  in  to  GSA. 

There  is  much  more,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
I  hope  you  are  getting  the  Idea  that  I 
got.  There  is  something  rotten  on  Inde- 
pendence Avenue  that  needs  looking  into. 
It  cannot  even  be  disguised  by  winding 
the  240,000  feet  of  scoteh  tape  that  was 
found  in  Miss  Wolfe's  overstocked  cup- 
board around  NPO.  Yes,  there  were 
2,358  rolls  of  cellophane  tape  in  excess 
supply — ahnost  a  roll  a  day  per  employee. 
What  a  sticky  mess  the  NPO  must  be 
with  all  the  scoteh  tape  on  eversrthing. 

I  know  the  Navy  likes  to  use  rubber 
stamps  of  all  varieties  on  documents  It 
sends  out.  What  I  did  not  know,  Mr. 
Speaker,  was  that  NPO  employees  were 
so  terribly  hard  on  the  pads  used  to  Ink 
the  stamps.  They  must  have  been,  be- 
cause there  was  an  excess  supply  of  395 
stamp  pads  in  Miss  Wolfe's  cupboard- 
enough  for  one  new  pad  per  employee 
per  month  with  some  left  over  for  the 
really  strong  armed  ones. 

There  was  also  an  overstock  of  540 
rolls  of  pressure-sensitive  tape — 5.4  rolls 
per  employee  every  3  months — and  88 
rolls  of  masking  tape.  Maybe  this  tape 
was  used  to  hide  the  snickers  of  NPO  em- 
ployees as  one  truck  after  another  backed 
up  to  unload  Miss  Wolfe's  latest  orders 
from  the  Mr.  Smiths  who  cultivated  her 
with  supersalesmanshlp  daily. 

The  picnics  at  NPO  must  have  been 
pretty  messy,  though.  Why  else  would 
Miss  Wolfe  feel  she  had  to  order  70  food- 
handling  aprons  to  cover  a  3-month  pe- 
riod? That  is  what  was  turned  back  in 
to  GSA.  Why  in  the  world  does  NPO 
need  food-handling  aprons? 

I  know  why  it  had  an  overstock  of  32 
whole  cartons  of  rubber  bands.  These 
rubber  bands  were  probably  used  as  cata- 
pults to  shoot  the  paper  clips  with  when 
the  NPO  had  maneuvers.  Or  maybe 
they  were  used  to  catapult  some  of  the 
overstock  of  23  gross  of  chalk  across  the 
room  when  "marker  shells "  were  fired 
during  the  NPO  war  games. 

Perhaps  the  excess  stock  of  16,000 
index  cards  was  used  to  keep  score  in 
these  games.  All  this  writing  meant  that 
a  lot  of  pencils  had  to  be  sharpened,  and 
that  Is  hard  on  pencil  sharpeners.  That 
is  why  Miss  Wolfe's  cupboard  bulged 
with  an  excess  of  91  pencil  sharpeners 
and  an  excess  supply  of  almost  100  dozen 
pencils. 

There  had  to  be  some  way  of  keeping 
track  of  all  of  the  piles  of  office  supplies 
that  were  at  NPO,  and  I  guess  the  Navy 
will  explain  that  is  why  140  boxes  of 
gummed  labels  were  overstocked  to- 
gether with  131  boxes  of  Index  tabs. 

And.  of  course,  keeping  track  of  this 
moimtain  of  supplies  came  to  be  an  im- 
portant job  and  required  lots  of  paper- 
work. This  meant  taking  work  home 
every  evening,  so  Miss  Wolfe  stocked  the 
cupboard  with  40  plastic  brief  cases  to 
accommodate  the  NPO  family.  Those 
who  had  tender  hands  could  use  (me  of 
the  30  pairs  of  gloves  Miss  Wolfe  bought 
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bui  whieb  were  Uter  turned  In  as  xm- 
needed. 

Then  te  Moeh,  much  mare.  Mr. 
Speater.  Ibavemoittaoed  Jiatimndofli 
samples.  nfinfiMhtir  thmt  ail  ttili  was 
done,  much  of  the  JMatertel  was  eitha- 
tiutnra  »way  or  used  elsewhere  tn  the 
Oorerament.  and  NPO  weni  right  on 
with  more  than  enough  sopjiUcs  to  fune- 
tloa  BanaaQy. 

And  aM  of  tills  went  unchallenged  here 
ontheHia.  The  Navy.  I  uadentand.  did 
hare  a  minor  iwaring  but  did  nothii^. 
and  Miss  Wolfe  is  baok  at  tte  oU  stand 
today. 

Mr.  apeater.  I  have  tiimed  over  my 
file  on  this  caae  to  the  ComptroUer  Gen- 
eral asking  for  a  complete  tnTesti£:ation 
and  report.  I  know  that  the  General 
Accounting  Office  will  get  to  the  bottom 
of  the  mess.  Certainly  it  will  have 
enough  office  suppUes  at  NPO  with  which 
todoitswoxk. 

This  is  nore  proof  ot  the  inefficiency 
suid  Jneoaujetency  which  is  rampant  in 
the  purchasing  d^psutments  of  our  mili- 
tary. It  Is  incidentB  siach  as  these,  multi- 
plied sometimes  a  hundredfold  and  some- 
times a  thousandfold,  which  cause  the 
cost  of  defense  to  go  up  each  year  and 
which  require  a  little  more  out  of  tlw 
worklngman's  paycheck  every  week. 

President  Johnson  recently  told  the 
Oiiefs  of  Staff  that  they  must  get  a  dol- 
lar's worth  cf  value  for  every  dollar  they 
spend.  Tliis  Is  exactly  what  I  have 
tcngtA  for  for  years.  The  Miss  Wolfee 
awl  the  Mi.  Smiths  throughout  our  De- 
fense Establishment  are  m^k^ng  this  goal 
harder  and  harder  to  reach. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  time  the  Miss  Wolf es 
aiul  the  Mr.  Smiths  are  exposed  and 
ande  to  pay  for  their  actions.  It  is  time 
the  Congress  acts  to  exercise  strong  new 
controlB  over  the  way  tn  which  the  mili- 
tary spends  the  funds  we  appropriate 
for  its  use. 

This  is  why  I  keep  coming  back  to  the 
floor  day  after  day.  warning  the  Mem- 
bers that  the  time  is  now  for  a  complete 
revamping  of  military  procurement.  Un- 
less this  is  done,  we  can  never  halt  the 
constantly  escalating  cost  of  national  de- 
fense. If  we  put  tight  reins  on  the 
spending  of  the  defense  dollar,  we  can 
get  just  as  effective  a  Defense  Establish- 
ment for  a  far  lower  cost. 


TRIBT3TES  TO  OUR  MARTYRED 
PRESIDENT 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Pwinsylvanla.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  oonaent  to  ex- 
tend my  remarks  at  this  point  in  tte 
Rscou)  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 

Tte  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  reqtiest  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennaylvaaia? 

There  was  no  objectloa. 

Mr.  RHODB8  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  from  an  comers  of  the  earUi, 
letters  ate  stm  pouring  Into  the  White 
House  expiesalug  sorrow  and  sympathy 
to  Mrs.  John  P.  Kennedy  and  to  the 
Nation  on  the  death  of  our  martTied 
President. 

Expiessions  of  sympathy  also  continue 
to  come  to  my  olBee  ftT>m  eonstltueMts 
who  are  saddened  by  the  toss  of  a  be- 
ioved  and  great  President. 


Following  is  a  copy  of  an  inspiring 
eulogy  which  was  read  over  the  public 

address  system  at  Mount  Perm  High 
GetiQtA,  Reading.  Pa.,  by  Mr.  Carl  F.  Con- 
stela,  superviiing  principal: 

Kdxjost  roa  J^wimih  Jokn  F.  KiMtumat 

(By  Om  T.  Constam.  Mot.  16.  1963) 

Ftar  EBOst  at  wm,  ttzn«  stood  1011  ovar  tb* 
last  kteam  veefevud.  It  la  always  bo  durlog 
Uaaa  of  graat  tragady.  It  ia  aUU  dlBeiUt 
for  ua  to  beUava  UuU  Pr«aUleiit  Kanuedy  ia 
dead.  Sven  though  we  may  not  have  tha 
heart  to  retnm  to  our  books,  we  must  do  so, 
as  all  people  must  return  to  thetr  work  aiMI 
Ufa  goaa  on.  It  ascma  Appropriate  In  a 
actkool.  wbere  Vbm  stody  oT  hlztoiy  la  so  tm- 
portant.  to  mark  this  monaent  in  hlatory  am 
we  take  up  our  separata  Uvea  again. 

Regardless  of  our  political  and  other  con- 
victions, we  Americans  xinlte  In  o\ir  shock 
that  this  deed  should  have  happened,  tn  gen- 
uine sympathy  for  the  Presidents  family, 
and  In  profound  grief  for  our  loaa.  Through 
tha  mlrada  ot  televlslan.  we  haw  coma  to 
know  Mx.  Kennedy  weU.  Hia  face,  hla  man- 
rMwlams,  his  parsonallty  were  familiar  to  ua 
alL  Because  of  this  familiarity,  we  feel  tha 
loss  more  keenly. 

What  qualities  did  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy poaaaas  that  drew  us  to  him?  I  believe 
courage  was  his  most  ouUtandlng  quality. 
FT- 109  telis  ot  hla  great  physical  coun^e  in 
World  War  IL  Sven  more  Important,  he  had 
the  kind  of  covuage  that  demands  patience 
and  restraint.  Be  demonstrated  this  forU- 
tude  tn  overcoming  a  sertoxis  back  aliment 
suffered  in  ttie  wvt.  to  fighting  hard  In  the 
Halls  of  Oon^resB,  and  a  little  more  than  a 
year  ago.  tn  atandlag  ttrm  la  the  Cuban 
crlals. 

History  was  hla  major  'nttrtrt:  writing 
was  an  ambition  of  his;  courage  was  his  con- 
viction. Out  of  this  combination  came  a 
very  readable  book  about  Americans  who 
faced  declslone  aquarely  and  without  lunch- 
ing.   The  book  U  called  "Profiles  In  Oouraga." 

But  courage  alone  lent  enough.  A  crimi- 
nal, even  an  aaaassln.  may  have  that.  Mr. 
Kennedy  had  a  tremendous  ambition  to  be  of 
public  service.  Bom  to  great  wealth,  ha 
could  have  ctioaen  any  number  of  leas  de- 
manding careers  and  lived  a  life  of  ea«e.  He 
cliaae  to  aerve  his  fellow  man,  openly  wal- 
comlng  the  awesoma  rBaponatbllltlBa  at  tha 
QJHoa  at  Praaident. 

One  of  tha  burdens  of  that  offloa  Is  making 
far-reaching  decisions  daily,  kfr.  Kennedy 
had  an  unquenchable  desire  for  detallad 
knowledge  of  an  tiie  operations  of  govern- 
ment. He  waa  an  avid  reikler  and  had  an 
intaUectoal  curtoatty  about  many  subjects. 
Tet  somahow  he  managed  to  leaeiie  a  plaoa 
for  wit  and  friendly  glve-and-taka  wltk 
reporters  and  aaaoclatee. 

In  spita  of  the  terrthle  problems  ezlsting 
everyi^ere  to  tlxe  world,  his  attitude  w«a 
optimistic,  even  Meanstie.  Be  would  Inve 
us  reach  for  the  stars  and  make  a  start  tn 
attacking  problems  which  might  take  a 
thousand  years  to  solve.  The  important 
thing  is  to  contlnua  U>«  struggle  and  to 
do  It  with  good   heart  and  co\irage. 

Thcsse  are  qualities  of  greatness  wtiich  da- 
serve  to  l>e  emulated.  Our  sorrow  ia  In- 
creased when  we  realize  that  he  waa  the 
yoongeat  Preeldent  ever  to  be  eleeted  and 
ever  to  die  In  ottoe.  Be  may  not  hava 
reached  tha  paak  of  hla  poCentlaL 

We  aak  ouraelvaa,  how  oouM  tiila  nonstrous 
deed  of  sssaaslnation  hava  happened?  Why 
would  anyone  Uks  such  daaparate  action?  A 
democracy  lias  an  inherent  problem  in  this 
regard,  for  a  Prealdent  nmst  be  available  to 
the  people.  ~Ia  truth.  It  la  not  poaaible  to 
prevent  attempts  &t  aasaaatnatUm.  We  can 
ooocluda  tlkat  tha  aaaaaain  waa  mad  and  dl»- 
mlss  it  at  that.  But  that  la  too  easy.  Wa 
all  share  Vb»  aocrow;  we  aiioukt  all  oonalder 
tha  guilt. 

There  waa  apparently  mnch  looae  talk 
about    tha    yoaaCbinty    oC    ■sswiilaatton    la 


Dallas.  Suppose,  then,  a  person  wix>  has 
had  this  evU  intent  reads  and  hears  tills  talk. 
Is  h»  not  encouraged  to  do  the  deed?  Where 
dc«a  ha  read  such  inflaznatory  words?  To 
our  ^aoae.  be  reads  them  In  those  magaalnee 
and  newwpapers  which  publish  the  unbridled 
words  of  hatred  coming  from  some  pens. 
Where  does  ha  iMar  such  Inflammatory 
wurds?  He  hears  them  In  the  street  and  in 
tlie  shops  from  people  who  go  too  far  in  their 
hatred.  It  may  take  the  form  of  alck  humor, 
or  smart  satire,  or  extreme  profanity. 

For  too  long  now  we  have  taken  the  atti- 
tude tlMt  anything  goea.  Modem  psychology 
trtls  as  to  get  rid  of  our  pent-up  feelings. 
All  of  us  see  value  in  this  advice  In  ovu-  per- 
aonal  relatloas.  But  there  is  a  limit  to  which 
we  can  go,  a  limit  far  short  of  physical  vio- 
lence. There  are  standards  to  t>a  followed 
and  all  of  ua  know  wliat  they  are.  All  of  us 
have  the  moral  law  withta.  We  dont  have 
to  be  told  what  Is  right  and  what  is  wrong. 
We  know  wtien  we  are  going  too  far  in  our 
thoughts,  oar  words,  and  our  deeds. 

Here  whlia  we  aulogiae  our  lata  President, 
Joim  F.  Kennedy,  let  us  reaolvc  no  loiter  to 
be  part  of  the  furUiering  of  hatred  of  the 
kind  that  caused  ills  death.  In  our  own  lives 
let  us  control  our  words  in  little  things  so 
that  they  dont  grow  into  mass  Intolerance 
*nd  hatred  resulting  in  big.  tragic  deeds 

On  Thursday  we  celebrate  Thanksgiving 
liay.  Our  observance  may  be  saail>er.  Tet 
there  la  much  for  which  to  thank  Ood.  We 
thank  him  for  our  syateia  of  government 
wiiich  makes  possible  a  smooth  translUon 
from  one  President  to  another.  We  thank 
him  for  the  preparation  and  experience  of 
our  new  President,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  Fi- 
nally, we  tluink  God  for  the  life  and  example 
of  President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  following  are  letters  sent 
from  oversea  business  leaders  to  Mr. 
David  Prankel.  president  of  American 
Safety  Table  Co.  of  Reading.  Pa.  ex- 
pressing deep  sorrow  and  sympathy  on 
the  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy; 
VLaAaourcKK.  NKTRXBLAjroa. 

Dkab  Sns:  ThU  weekend  in  the  Nether- 
lands was  overclouded  by  what  they  feel  as 
the  loaa  of  a  good  friend,  your  Prealdent,  Mr. 
J.  F.  Kennedy. 

Due  to  the  medium  television  and  aome 
relay  satellites  everybody  waa  confronted 
with  ttw  emotions  In  Waaiilngton. 

In  thla  iKmr  I  like  to  tranaait  my  fealiags 
of  sympathy  to  you  and  your  coworkers. 
Ood  hleaa  America. 

"Very  truly  yours. 

Bnx  ScHzppxsa. 

ArHKHS,   GSKBCX. 

Daas  Siaa:  I  would  l>eg  you  to  accept  my 
personal  sympathy  as  well  as  the  sympathy 
of  tlM  people  of  my  oflloa  for  the  unexpected 
death  of  the  President  at  tha  United  Stataa. 
John  Keiuiedy. 

Be  sure  that  the  news  of  the  end  of  his 
life  touched  ua  as  if  he  would  be  a  rviative 
of  ours. 

Tours  very  truly. 

awoacx  Tahnakocbas. 

AMsmDAM.    HOIXANB. 

Gkntlkkkm:  Tlie  whole  Dutch  nation,  and 
we  wtK)  feel  so  ctoae  to  the  people  ctf  the 
United  States  of  America.  In  particular,  were 
deeply  allocked  by  the  sudden  and  violent 
death  of  your  President.  Ht.  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy. 

We  ahare  Xht  sorrow  of  his  family  and  of 
all  American  people  and  we  shall  keep  htm 
long  la  oar  memory.    May  he  reat  in  peace. 
Very  truly  yoiua. 

I..  C.  Vnanx. 

aajrruao.  Cmilk. 
OniTLncxM:  Wa  wlah  to  axpraas  oav  fael- 
ingi  of  deep  sorrow  for  the  tragic  decease  at 
the  Pi aaldeu I  of  yuur  country,  Mr.  Joim  F. 
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Kennedy.  His  ttj tiring  efforta  on  behalf 
of  world  peace  and  progress  have  won  hUn 
the  respect  and  admlraUon  of  all  human 
beings.     His  passing  Is  a  loss  to  mankind. 

All  of  us  here  are  with  you  and  share  your 
mourning. 

Sincerely,  1 1 

'     LOWENSTXIN  &  STIWAKT. 

Mr.  Speaker,  running  through  all  of 
the  tributes  that  have  been  paid  to  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  since  his  tragic  death  has 
been  the  recognition  that  this  young  and 
brilliant  man  gave  a  new  sense  of  dignity, 
and  purpose  to  both  the  Presidency  and 
the  Nation. 

From  those  fcunous  words  in  his  in- 
augural address,  "Ask  not  what  your 
country  can  do  for  you,  but  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country,"  to  his  remarks 
calling  for  an  end  to  vituperation  and 
a  return  to  unity  prepared  for  delivery 
in  Dallas.  John  F.  Kennedy  gave  eloquent 
voice  to  his  country's  highest  Ideals. 

The  young  people  of  America  were 
quickest  to  respond  to  this  call  for  pub- 
lic dedication  and  public  service  and  the 
Peace  Corps  has  become  a  monument  to 
President  Kennedy's  success  in  translat- 
,  ing  American  idealism  Into  gifted  ac- 
tion, as  well  as  unto  words. 

Karl  Meyer,  staff  reporter  for  the 
Washington  Post,  captured  the  new  spirit 
of  eloquence  and  dignity  that  marked 
President  Kennedy's  administration  In 
an  article  written  shortly  after  the  tragic 
events  in  Dallas.  I  commend  it  to  my 
colleagues : 
A  Ptouisi  or  PowxR  Wisely  Usid:  John  F. 

Kknneot  Oavk  Us  ak  Exuilakatinc  Vision 

or   POLTnCAL  DlONITT 

(By  Karl  B.  Meyer) 

He  came  in  with  a  snowstorm  and  the  83ml- 
bolism  was  flawlessly  right  on  Inaugura- 
tion Day,  January  20,  1961.  There  was  no 
premonition  of  tragedy,  but  rather  a  sense 
of  rebirth  in  a  Capital  mantled  In  l>eauty  as 
the  oldest  Prealdent  yielded  ofllce  to  the 
youngest  man  ever  elected  Chief  Executive 
of  the  United  SUtea. 

It  was  much  m<M-e  than  a  change  of  ad- 
ministration. It  waa  also  a  change  of  gen- 
erations, a  change  of  ouUook — and,  most 
immediately  apparent,  a  change  of  style. 
When  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  became  36th 
President  of  the  United  States,  he  appeared 
to  fulflU  Robert  Frost's  augury  tliat  an  age 
of  poetry  and  power  was  commencing  In 
Washington. 

But  the  poetry  ia  now  hushed,  and  the 
promise  of  power  wisely  used  is  now  an  tm- 
flnlshed  cliapter  of  a  liistory  enUtled,  "Let 
Us  Begin."  We  are  left  with  memories  of  a 
aingular  and  gifted  man,  memories  that  sus- 
tain us  following  a  tragedy  as  unspeakable 
as  it  was  incomprehensible.  None  of  us  sus- 
pected that  in  retrospect  the  inaugiiral  snow 
would  seem  a  siux>ud. 

Every  President  la  a  bundle  of  men — the 
chief  of  state  who  admonishes  us  to  be  let- 
ter than  we  are;  the  taskmaster  of  a  bu- 
reaucracy; the  ciiamplon  of  a  party,  and,  not 
least,  in  tills  caae  the  father  of  a  famUy 
whose  every  trivial  habit  was  watched  and 
copied  by  the  Nation.  More  tlian  most. 
President  Kennedy  made  of  these  fragments 
of  official  functions  a  imrmonious  whole. 

This  swifUy  became  apparent  during  the 
first  100  days.  If  he  did  not  give  us  a  new 
deal,  he  did  provide  an  exhilarating  vision 
of  the  dignity  of  poUUcal  life.  In  every  as- 
pect of  government — small  and  large he  In- 
sisted on  trained  competence,  on  grace  and 
integrity,  on  Ideaiism  tempered  with  a 
shrewd  awareness  of  the  possible.  If  the 
substance  of  ills  program  did  not  differ 
dramatically  from  his  predeceaaor's.  it  surely 
oontraated  in  style. 


A  STANOAXO  OF  AXTtCULATENXSS 

The  most  obvious  element  of  that  style 
was  articuiateneas.  The  clipped  cadences  of 
tlie  inaxigural  address  set  the  standard  for 
his  other  great  utterances  as  President.  They 
also  reflected  the  man,  a  man  who  could  be 
ambiguous  but  who  was  seldom  diffuse  or 
banal. 

"He  brought  an  unsparing  Instinct  for 
reaUty  to  l>ear  on  the  piaUtudes  and  pieties 
of  society,"  Mr.  Kennedy  once  said  of  Robert 
Frost.  The  words  appUed  to  the  President 
at  his  best. 

Tet  more  fundamental  than  eloquence 
were  Mr.  Kennedy's  sense  of  history,  his 
courage,  hU  temperance,  his  belief  In  rea- 
son and  all  of  tliese  were  laced  with  a  po- 
tent dram  of  wit.  The  President  did  not  ex- 
cel at  slapstick  or  sarcasm;  Ixis  weapon  was 
irony,  which  he  used  lUte  a  rapier,  and  some- 
times so  deftly  that  the  victim  only  slowly 
l>ecame  aware  tiiat  tiis  head  had  been  figu- 
ratively separated  from  ills  neck. 

His  favorite  foU  was  the  press,  but.  un- 
like some  other  great  men,  his  sense  of  hu- 
mor extended  even  to  himself.  He  was  never 
more  memorably  engaging  than  at  the  White 
House  correspondents'  banquet  in  May  19«a, 
at  which  he  mockingly  protested  the  rise  in 
ticket  prices  for  the  dinner — this,  after  the 
press  had  parodied  his  own  attack  on  ble 
steel.  * 

Only  the  other  day,  though  it  feels  like  a 
chasm  of  time,  Mr.  Kennedy  deflated  Bakxt 
GouwATXB  by  remarking  that  the  Arizona 
Senator  had  spent  a  busy  week  in,  among 
other  things,  seUlng  the  TVA  and  Interfer- 
ing In  the  Greek  elecUon.  With  his  death. 
President  Kennedy  has  left  Washington  not 
only  a  sadder  but  also  a  colder  place. 

The  courage  in  office  was  untheatrical  and 
was  the  more  impressive  for  its  xmderstated 
quaUty.  Though  President  Kennedy  had  ills 
share  of  Irish  temper,  his  nature  was  not 
choleric  and  hla  anger  seldom  aoured  into 
rancor.  But  when  he  felt  personally  be- 
trayed, or  when  lie  l>elieved  tliat  a  deep 
principle  was  involved,  he  could  display  a 
spinal  fortitude  that  belled  his  need  for  a 
rocking  ciiair. 

As  a  presidential  candidate,  he  made 
what  was  probably  his  greatest  speech  be- 
fore an  audience  of  Protestant  clergymen. 
Tlie  subject  was  religious  bigotry;  his  deUr- 
ery  blended  passion  and  precision;  the  place, 
ironically,  was  Texas. 

As  President,  his  courage  was  twice  tested 
by  Cuba — first  in  failure,  then  in  succeaa. 
Perhaps  the  most  moraUy  Impressive  mo- 
ment waa  ills  acceptance  of  fxUi  responsibil- 
ity for  the  debacle  at  tlM  Bay  of  Plga — and 
his  refusal  to  redeem  a  flaeoo  at  the  risk  of 
American  blood  and  a  world  war.  An/i 
though  the  defeat  cut  cruelly  and  deeply  into 
ills  self-esteem,  he  disdained  malting  a  ritual 
scapegoat  of  any   adviser. 

In  what  waa  at  once  liis  greatest  and 
most  perilous  moment  as  Chief  Executive. 
Mr.  Kennedy  forced  Nlklta  Khmshchev  to 
pull  nuclear  missile  bases  out  of  Cuba  before 
the  eyes  of  the  world — but  he  did  not  push 
the  Soviet  leader  into  a  corner.  He  honored 
his  inaugiiral  commitment:  "Let  us  never 
negotiate  out  of  fear.  But  let  us  never  fear 
to  negotiate."  In  triumph,  he  showed  the 
same  restraint  tliat  earlier  iiad  marked  liis 
acceptance   of  bitter  defeat. 

Domestically,  the  strength  of  his  backbone 
was  demonstrated  during  a  summer  of  racial 
discontent.  Though  the  Prealdent  was 
aware  that  hia  support  of  a  strong  civU  rights 
program  could  rend  liis  party  and  cost  him 
popularity,  he  accepted  i>oth  risks  with 
calm — with  an  almost  awesome  equanimity. 
This  detachment  frequently  drained  the 
drama  from  his  gestures  and  gave  a  mislead- 
ing coldness  to  liis  Presidency.  Tet  that  was 
aiso  an  indispensable  element  of  the  Kennedy 
style — an  abhorrence  of  posturing.  As  Presi- 
dent, iM  placed  more  confidence  in  the  ver- 
dict of  history  tiian  in  Uie  clamor  of  the 
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crowd.     And  th»  awaat  of  history  was  per- 
liaps  the  secret  of  his  serenity. 

President  Kennedy  was  a  prodigious  reader 
wlio  was  steeped  in  tlie  records  of  the  past 
And  absorbed  by  the  literature  of  the  pres- 
ent. His  chief  military  aide,  Brig.  Gen.  Ches- 
ter V.  (Ted)  Clifton,  was  astonished  to  dis- 
cover that  Mr.  Kennedy  even  glanced  criU- 
caliy  over  the  monthly  list  of  books  recom- 
mended to  service  officers  and  that  he  read 
in  galley  proof,  books  like  Barbara  Tuch- 
man's  "Guns  of  August." 

From  his  reading,  the  President  acquired 
a  sense  of  detachment  about  himself  and 
about  the  limits  of  liis  power.  To  his  Uberal 
friends,  tills  trait  was  at  once  exasperating 
and  winning;  to  them,  he  sometimes  appeared 
more  a  Hamlet  tlian  a  Hotspur.  Like  Lin- 
coln, he  seemed  to  feel  that  he  was  as  much 
controlled  by  evente  as  controlling  events. 
In  death,  his  view  has  acquired  a  poignant 
authority. 

His  favorite  biography  was  Lord  David 
Cecil's  "Melbourne,"  a  lxx)k  al>out  the  ur- 
bane Whig  who  was  Queen  Victorta's  first 
Prime  Minister.  In  both  the  flattering  and 
unflattering  sense,  the  choice  disclosed  some- 
thing of  Mr.  Kennedy's  definition  of  himself 
For  the  Whig  aristocracy,  like  the  President's 
own  family,  blended  moderate  Uljerallam,  an 
attitude  of  noblesse  oblige,  a  conventional  if 
broad-ranging  Interest  in  the  arts  and  a  cool- 
ness about  excessive  commitments. 

Above  aU,  tlie  leaders  like  Melbourne  who 
dominated  British  politics  in  the  early  19th 
century  were  temperate  men.  They  wanted 
to  civilize  power  as  much  as  to  use  It.  They 
regarded  noisy  public  dispute  as  a  mark  of 
pcrtltical  failure,  not  as  a  device  for  eompel- 
iing  consent. 

STMPATHXTIC   POLXnCIAlT 

In  his  relations  with  fellow  politicians,  as 
well  as  with  the  j>ress.  Mr.  Kennedy  showed  a 
reluctance  for  turbulent  combat.  A  gifted 
craftsman  in  poUUcs  himaelf.  he  understood 
ttie  political  problems  of  othen. 

Wlien  a  President  of  Argentina  campaigned 
for  office  on  a  platform  calling  for  a  cancella- 
Uon  of  contracts  with  foreign  oU  producers, 
Mr.  Kennedys  restrained  reaction  testified 
to  his  fraternal  feeling  for  another  elective 
official's  need  to  keep  a  promise. 

The  same  tolerance  marked  hia  relations 
with  a  Congreaa  nominally  dominated  by  his 
own  party.  He  oould  be  tough  in  private, 
but  ilia  voice  was  soft  In  puhUc.  Through 
all  the  vicissitudes  of  political  life,  be  re- 
tained an  abiding  f  aUth  in  the  power  dt  rea- 
son to  affect  the  destiny  of  men.  It  was 
President  Kennedy  who  saw  to  it  that  a 
"hot  line"  waa  installed  In  the  White  House 
to  give  reason  a  chance  before  mankind 
plunged  over  a  brink. 

His  belief  in  human  intelligence  gave  a 
glow  to  his  style.  More,  perhapa,  tlian  any 
other  President  since  Thomas  Jefferson,  Mr. 
Kennedy  cherished  not  only  learning  but  the 
learned.  His  Ideal  of  government  seemed 
to  be  part  academy,  part  precinct  club.  His 
mind  was  open  to  fresh  ideas,  and  his  official 
residence  was  open  to  anybody— ftom  Nobel 
laureates  to  lowly  subordinates — who  oould 
impart  a  ferment. 

THX  dntlONO  HOCHTS 

It  may  be  that  when  he  took  the  oath  of 
office,  John  F.  Kennedy  was  still  the  carefree 
playboy  of  hoetUe  propaganda,  though  the 
evidence  ia  to  the  contrary.  Lincoln  was 
alao  more  ambltloua  poUtldan  than  a 
prophet  of  freedom  when  drcumatancea  con- 
trived to  make  him  President  on  the  eve  of 
civil  war. 

But  the  heights  chill  aa  weU  aa  elevate, 
and  l)efore  long  Mr.  Kennedy  comprehended 
the  reaponaibility  in  hla  hands.  In  two 
apeeehea— at  the  United  Nations  In  1©61  and 
at  American  University  only  a  few  months 
ago — the  President  dlscloaad  hla  tnNsbled  re- 
flecUons  about  a  world  that  mo4am  weapons 
could  turn  into  a  ^^irlng  pym. 
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In  privato  dlsctuslon*.  the  Preeldent  ttr«- 
leasly  Iterated  hU  feeling  tliat  mankind 
walks  a  nanxnr  ledge.  Howerer,  be  bad  to 
zlg  and  sag.  tbe  goal  be  sou^t  waa  peace, 
and  bis  methods  were  those  of  reason.  Thoae 
who  admired  blm  never  doubted  hU  earnest- 
ness, though  they  were  sometimes  Im- 
patient with  his  caution. 

He  now  belongs  to  history,  and  his  con- 
fidence that  time  would  soon  bear  bUn  out, 
bringing  tbe  country  to  where  the  land  was 
bright,  renuilns  an  imponderable.  So  does 
his  buoyant  faith  In  reason. 

For  the  most  savage  Irony  Is  that  this 
apostle  of  the  enlightenment,  this  advocate 
of  rational  dlscotirse.  was  cut  down  by  the 
very  fanaticism  that  as  President  he  sought 
to  cont&in. 

He  pcdd  with  his  life  in  a  cause  that  re- 
mains in  doubt.  The  last  page  of  his  biog- 
raphy must  be  written  with  what  Vergil 
called  the  tears  of  things. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  for  the  purpose 
of  making  a  personal  announcement. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall  No.  230  I  am 
recorded  as  not  voting.  It  was  necessary 
for  me  to  be  absent  from  the  Chamber  to 
accompany  Ambassador  Stevenson  in 
laying  a  wreath  on  the  grave  of  the  late 
President  Kennedy  on  behalf  of  the 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Memorial  FoundatlcHi. 

RollcalljNo.  230  was  on  the  Clean  Air 
Act,  a  subject  which,  of  course,  vitally 
concerns  my  constituents  In  the  Los 
Angeles  area.  It  has  been  proven  beyond 
doubt  that  unclean  air  contributes  to 
such  dread  diseases  as  cancer,  and  it 
would  seem  that  a  government  is  less 
than  responsive  to  the  needs  of  its  peo- 
ple if  it  fails  to  make  a  sincere  effort  to 
provide  clean  air  for  its  people  to  breathe. 
We  have  done  much  in  other  fields,  such 
as  to  remove  contamination  from  our 
food  and  from  the  water  which  we  drink, 
but  nothing  could  be  more  important 
than  the  air  which  we  breathe. 

I  am.  therefore,  most  happy  that  the 
bill  received  such  a  strong  supporting 
vote. 

If  I  had  been  present.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  have  voted  in  the  affirmative. 


MORE  MONET  FOR  CAMBODIA? 

Mr  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Connecticut? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MONAOAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  infor- 
mation has  come  to  me  that  there  is  a 
belief  in  the  high  level  of  the  State  De- 
partment that  further  funds  should  be 
expended  on  the  Cambodian  Port  High- 
way. This  is  the  highway  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  hearing  and  report  by  the 
Hardy  subcommittee  over  2  years  ago 
and  which  the  committee  found  to 
have  been  so  badly  bungled  as  to  injure 
our  prestige.  It  was  found  that  the  cost 
of  construction  was  $34  million.    Even  at 


that  time  at  least  one-third  of  the  high- 
way was  in  need  of  repair.  You  can  im- 
agine what  the  situation  is  today  after 
2  years  with  their  destructive  rainy  sea- 
sons having  expired. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  highway  was  foolish 
in  its  conception:  it  was  criminal  in  its 
construction.  In  view  of  the  present  sit- 
uation in  Cambodia,  it  is  my  belief  that 
It  would  be  the  height  of  folly  to  spend 
more  American  funds  on  this  construc- 
tion project.  I  sincerely  hope  It  will  go 
no  farther  than  it  has  at  the  present 
time  and  I  will  do  all  in  my  power  to 
prevent  such  expenditure. 


THE  DIMENSION  OF  LYNDON  BAINES 
JOHNSON,  MR.  PRESIDENT 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana .    Mr.  Speaker, 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  extend  my 
remarks  at  this  point  in  the  Record  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Montana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  received  a  copy  of  a 
speech  delivered  in  Jamaica  by  our  dis- 
tinguished Ambassador  to  that  country, 
the  Honorable  William  C.  Doherty.  He 
relates  the  sorrow  experienced  and  ex- 
pressed by  the  people  of  that  otherwise 
happy  country. 

Further.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  Ambassador 
answers  in  splendid  detail  the  questions 
of  Jamaicans  relating  to  the  succession 
and  policies  of  the  new  President,  the 
Honorable  Lyndon  Haines  Johnson.  The 
speech  is  an  excellent  description  of  the 
dimension  of  "Mr.  President." 

The  speech  is  as  follows: 
Addsxss  bt  Ambassaook  WnxuM  C.  Dohsbtt 

Bzroaz     thx     Kingston     Rotabt     Club, 

Dxcbmbeb  6.  1063 

November  33.  1963,  wUI  go  down  in  history 
as  a  dark  day  In  the  lives  of  all  Americans 
and  pefM;e-lovlng  people  throughout  the  en- 
tire world.  On  that  day  the  35th  President 
of  the  United  States.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, was  felled  by  an  assassin's  bullet  and 
he  Joined  with  Abraham  Lincoln  and  other 
martyrs  In  the  cause  of  human  rights  and 
the  dignity  of  man. 

Since  November  22,  Jamaicans  of  every 
walk  of  life,  by  word  and  by  deed,  have 
shared  America's  grief  at  the  loss  of  a  great 
leader.  Messages  have  come  from  people 
great  and  small.  The  Governor  General  and 
the  Prime  Minister  generously  took  the  lead. 

When  a  book  of  condolence  was  opened  at 
tbe  n.S.  Embassy,  nearly  1,000  people  signed 
diirlng  the  first  day.  They  climbed  sUirs  to 
get  to  the  book;  they  stood  in  a  long  line 
awaiting  their  turn.  A  great  number  of 
messages,  both  letters  and  telegrams,  have 
come  to  the  Embassy.  A  goodly  niunber  of 
friends  have  called  me  by  telephone.  For 
days,  this  generous  show  of  goodness  and 
kindness  has  continued.  I  want  to  acknowl- 
edge this  mark  of  sorrow,  and  to  thank  all, 
on  this  first  public  appearance  since  that 
sorrowful  day  in  November. 

This  spontaneous  and  unreserved  outpour- 
ing of  Jamaican  friendship  was  a  tremen- 
dously moving  tribute  to  our  late  President. 

I  should  thank  the  press  and  radio  and 
television  people  of  Jamaica  for  the  thought- 
ful and  thoroxigh  way  their  media  have 
brought  the  dreadful  story  to  the  Jamaican 
people.  They  wrote  and  they  spoke,  always 
with  an  eye  for  the  truth,  and  always  with 
a  consideration  for  the  sorrow  felt  In  the 
United  States  and  around  the  world. 


Jtist  as  the  assassination  of  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy  abruptly  rang  down  the  cur- 
tain and  removed  that  inspiring  young  leader 
from  the  world's  stage,  so  did  that  tragic 
event  simultaneously  thnist  the  mantle  of 
authority  on  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnson  as  36th 
President  of  the  United  SUtes. 

Divine  providence  must  have  moved  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  to  choose  his  running  mate 
so  wisely.  The  forces  of  evU  throughout  the 
world  will  soon  learn  that,  while  the  United 
States  lost  a  gallant  and  courageous  leader, 
one  of  equal  stature  has  succeeded  to  power. 

Permit  me.  If  you  please,  to  comment  on 
some  of  the  questions  most  frequently  asked 
during  this  period  of  deep  sorrow,  and.  In 
answering  them,  to  make  certain  observa- 
tions concerning  this  outstanding  sUtesman 
we  Americans  now  call  "Mr.  President." 

First.  I  should  perhaps  observe  that  one 
of  America's  newspapers  has  described  our 
new  President  in  this  fashion:  "Lyndon 
Haines  Johnson  is  in  fact  a  very  big  man,  not 
just  physically,  but  in  all  his  dimensions  as 
a  human  being."  That  comment  may  be  said 
to  be  representative  of  what  is  being  said  In 
many  parts  of  the  world  by  those  who  know 
Lyndon  Johnson  best,  and  I  commend  it  to 
you,  without  reservation. 

Probably  the  most  frequent  question  asked 
Is  the  broad  administrative  one:  "What  hap- 
pens in  the  U.S.  Government  when  the  Presi- 
dent dies  and  what  are  the  problems  of 
transition?" 

If  the  President  of  the  United  SUtes  dies 
in  office,  the^  rights  as  well  as  the  duties  of 
the  Presidency  Immediately  transfer  to  the 
Vice  President.  The  oath  of  office  is  admin- 
istered as  soon  as  feasible  to  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  he  Immediately  assumes  all  of  the 
powers  which  that  office  holds  under  the 
Constitution. 

Of  course,  it  must  be  recognized  that  the 
President  and  Vice  President  are  nominated 
on  the  same  political  party  ticket  and  hence 
campaigned  together  in  the  same  election. 
In  the  present  case,  Lyndon  Johnson  as  Vice 
President  strongly  and  most  effectively  sup- 
ported President  Kennedy's  policies  for  some 
34  months.  Thus,  it  Is  only  natural,  under 
these  clrcimutances.  that  the  new  Preeldent 
wUl  wish  to  carry  out  the  late '  President's 
program,  for.  Indeed.  It  was  his  program,  too. 

It  should  be  stated  that  President  Johnson- 
has  the  power  to  replace  his  Cabinet  as  well 
as  his  Ambassadors  abroad.  Undoubtedly  he 
wiU  make  certain  changes  in  due  course  of 
time.  For  the  immediate  future.  President 
Johnson  has  already  requested  that  the 
members  of  the  Cabinet  and  aU  American 
Ambassadors  remain  at  their  poets.  Many 
of  the  men  upon  whom  the  late  President 
greatly  relied  will  be  a  source  of  considerable 
strength   to  President  Johnson. 

In  such  a  time  of  national  tragedy,  both 
parties  in  the  United  States  traditionally  put 
aside,  at  least  for  a  while,  their  political  dif- 
ferences and  usually  make  every  possible  ef- 
fort to  rally  behind  the  new  President  while 
he  becomes  more  familiar  with  the  manifold 
problems  facing  him.  Republican  spokesmen 
have  already  announced  their  intention  to 
support  the  President  during  this  period  of 
transition. 

Next  there  is  the  specific  question,  "Who  is 
President  Lyndon  Johnson,  and  what  has 
been  his  record?" 

Otir  new  56-year-old  President  was  born  on 
August  27,  1906.  in  a  farmhouse  near  Stone- 
wall in  central  Texas.  His  grandfather  had 
been  a  pioneer  who  had  "homesteaded"  in 
Texas,  and  both  his  grandfather  and  his 
father  had  been  members  of  the  State  legis- 
lature. His  family  was  fxxjr  and  in  his  youth 
he  worked  on  farms  during  those  periods  in 
which  he  was  not  attending  high  school. 

After  finishing  high  school,  he  worked  for 
a  years  on  a  roadbulldlng  crew  and  then 
entered  Southwest  Texas  State  Teachers  Col- 
lege where  he  showed  particular  talent  for 
debating,  journalism,  and  politics.    Following 
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a  brief  period  of  teaching,  he  went  to  Wash- 
ington in  1931  and  became  an  assistant  to  a 
Member  of  Congress. 

Three  years  later,  he  was  named  by  Presi- 
dent Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  as  T^ras  State 
director  of  the  National  Youth  Administra- 
tion, and  2  years  after  that  he  entered  pollU- 
cal  life  as  a  candidate  and  defeated  nine 
opponents  In  his  campaign  for  a  seat  in  the 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives.  Thus,  when 
but  28  years  of  age,  Lyndon  Johnson  re- 
turned to  Washington  as  a  Congressman  in 
his  own  right. 

With  the  outbreak  of  World  War  n  he 
became  the  first  Member  of  Congress  to 
enter  active  military  service.  After  a  year 
in  combat  as  a  Navy  lieutenant  commander 
during  which  time  he  was  awarded  the 
Silver  Star  for  gallantry  in  action,  Lyndon 
Johnson  returned  to  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives when  President  Franklin  D  Roose- 
velt ordered  all  Members  of  Congress  then 
serving  in  the  Armed  Forces  to  return  to 
their  congressional  offices. 

After  five  sucocnslve  terms  in  the  House 
of  Represenutives.  Lyndon  Johnson  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  Senate  in  1946  by  a  very 
close  vote.  Six  years  later,  however,  he  was 
reelected  by  a  3-to-l  majority,  which  gives 
some  indication  of  how  the  people  oX  his 
home  State  felt  about  Lyndon  Johnson's 
capabilities   on   the   national    scene. 

In  1951,  he  gained  even  greater  national 
prominence,  for  that  was  the  occasion  of  his 
being  elected  by  bis  fellow  U£.  Senators  as 
Democratic  whip,  the  youngest  man  ever  to 
hold  a  position  of  Senate  leadership  Two 
years  later,  he  was  selected  Senate  minority 
leader,  and  in  1955  became  the  majority 
leader  of  the  Senate— again  the  youngest 
man  ever  to  hold  this  high  position  in  either 
political  party. 

Over  the  next  6  years,  he  gained  tre- 
mendous national  recognition  for  his  abUlty 
as  a  parliamentarian  and  for  his  success  in 
securing  support  from  Senate  coUeagues 
holding  widely  differtng  viewpoints  on  a 
number  of  extremely  controversial  issues 
Indeed,  it  was  during  this  period  that  he 
achieved  such  suture  and  admlraUon  as  to 
become  widely  acclaimed  the  second  most 
powerful  man  In  America,  second  only  to 
then  President  Elsenhower  in  naUonal  in- 
fluence. 

A  third  question  l>elng  asked  by  numerous 
persons  is,  "What  has  Lyndon  Johnson  done 
as  Vice  President?  • 

He  had.  of  course,  as  Vice  President  ful- 
filled his  formal  coostltuUonal  duty  of  pre- 
siding over  the  Senate.  In  addlUon.  Lyndon 
Johnson  performed  a  number  of  most  im- 
porUnt  tasks  for  the  President.  He  served 
as  the  Chairman  of  the  President's  Com- 
mittee on  Equal  Employment  Opportunity- 
Chairman  of  the  National  Space  Council' 
and  Chairman  of  the  Peace  Corps  AdvU 
sory  CouncU.  Moreover.  Lyndon  John- 
son undertook  a  number  of  foreign  assign- 
menu  for  the  President,  which  missions  have 
taken  him  to  the  Far  East  and  southeast 
Asia,  to  Europe  and  Scandinavia,  indeed  to 
numerous  countries  around  the  world.  lam 
sure  that  you  well  remember  his  visit  to 
Jamaica  in  August  1962,  at  the  time  of  vour 
independence  celebrations,  and  hte  very  great 
personal  Interest  in  the  peoples  of  this  beau- 
Uful  tropical  Island.  I  might  point  out  that 
a  number  of  Jamaican  studenu  will  soon 
participate  in  the  Lyndon  B.  Johnson 
scholarship  program  announced  during  hU 
visit.  • 

Lyndon  Johnson  sat  regularly  In  the  high- 
est «)uncils  of  Government.  parUcipated  in 
the  National  Security  CouncU  decisions  and 
the  weekly  meeUngs  which  the  President 
held  with  congressional  leaders.  Although 
the  late  President  Kennedy  used  formal  Cab- 
inet  meetings  less  than  other  Presidents 
Lyndon  Johnson  attended  these  as  well. 

Another  specific  question  being  asked  con- 

u1r'^iiS»^*'^  ^"  "'^^  "^  '''""*^  *" 
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As  his  first  public  act  In  personally  ad- 
dressing the  Congress,  President  Johnson 
asked  that  Joint  session  of  Congress  to  enact 
as  quickly  as  possible  Preeldent  Kennedy's 
legislative  iHx>gram,  and  has  stated  his  firm 
intention  of  malnUinlng  the  late  President's 
foreign  policy. 

Had  President  Johnson  been  opposed  to 
foreign  aid,  or  to  freer  foreign  trade,  or  to 
the  civil  righte  blU,  some  change  might  have 
been  expected,  but  he  was  committed  to  all 
these  Important  programs  and  It  Is  a  fore- 
gone conclusion  that  he  will  do  his  utmost 
to  accomplish  them. 

QulU  naturally,  there  will  be  changes  in 
style,  but  the  basic  poUcy  and  program  pre- 
viously esUbllshed  will  conUnue.  If  Presi- 
dent Lyndon  Johnson  decides  to  seek  reelec- 
tion in  1964,  and  if  he  is  returned  to  the 
highest  office  In  our  land,  there  may  well 
be  new  Issues  and  new  programs  which  the 
Democratic  Party  will  evolve  under  his  lead- 
ership. Let  me  remind  you,  my  friends, 
"Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is  In  fact  a  very 
big  man  In  all  his  dimensions  as  a  human 
being"  and,  as  he  said  In  his  address  to  the 
Joint  session  of  Congress,  and  to  the  world, 
"Those  who  test  our  courage  will  find  it 
honorable.  We  will  demonstrate  anew  that 
the  strong  can  be  Just  in  the  use  of  strength, 
and  the  Just  can  be  strong  in  the  defense 
of  Justice." 

Another  question  repeatedly  asked  me  Is 
"What  is  President  Johnson's  attitude  on 
civil  righte?" 

President  Johnson  has  been  a  sUnch  sup- 
porter of  civil  righte,  not  merely  in  words 
but  in  deeds.  It  should  not  be  forgotten 
that  from  his  early  days  In  Congress,  Lyn- 
don Johnson  was  a  strong  supporter  of  and 
Just  as  strongly  supported  by.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt. 

President  Johnson's  voting  record  has 
been  generally  liberal  and,  of  course,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  it  was  over  6  years  ago 
when  he  first  demonstrated  his  practical 
ability  in  promoting  civil  righte,  for  it  was 
then  that  he  piloted  through  the  Senate,  in 
1967,  the  first  civil  righte  bill  in  more  than 
80  years.  Three  years  later,  he  was  able  as 
majority  leader  of  the  U.S.  Senate,  to  secure 
the  enactment  of  additional  clvU  righte  lee- 
islatlon. 

It  was  last  May.  In  a  speech  at  Gettysburg 
battlefield,  in  PennsylvanU  that  Lyndon 
Johneon  uttered  these  memorable  words: 

"The  Negro  today  asks  JusUce.  We  do  not 
answer  him,  we  do  not  those  who  lie  beneath 
this  soil,  when  we  reply  to  the  Negro  by 
asking,  'patience'. 

"It  is  empty  to  plead  that  the  solution  to 
the  dUemmas  of  the  present  reste  on  the 
hands  of  the  clock.  The  solution  is  In  our 
hands.  Our  Nation  found  ite  soul  in  honor 
on  these  fields  of  Gettysburg  100  years  ago 
We  must  not  lose  that  soul  in  dishonor  now 
on  the  fields  of  hate. 

"We  as  a  Nation  have  failed  ourselves  by 
not  trusUng  the  law  and  by  not  using  the 
law  to  gain  sooner  the  ends  of  Justice  which 
law  alone  serves." 

In  his  address  to  the  Joint  session  of  Con- 
gress on  November  27.  President  Johnson 
asked  for  Immediate  passage  of  John  F. 
Kennedy's  civil  righte  program.  His  address 
has  been  weU  reported  In  the  "Gleaner," 
both  in  summary  and  full  text.  On  last 
Tuesday  night,  the  Jamaica  television  sU- 
tlon  broadcast  the  full  scene  of  President 
Johnson  addressing  the  U.S.  Congress.  I 
hope  you  have  had  the  opportunity  to  read 
or  hear  President  Johnson's  stirring  words 
His  message  on  clvU  righte  was  clear  and 
loud,  and  I  quote  his  solemn  words:  "No 
memorial  oration  or  eulogy  could  more  elo- 
quently honor  President  Kennedy's  memory 
than  the  earliest  possible  passage  of  the  civil 
righte  bill  for  which  he  fought.  We  have 
Ulked  long  enough  in  this  country  about 
equal  rtghte.  We  have  telked  fCM-  100  years 
or  more.     Yes.  it  U  time  now  to  write  the 


next  chapter— and  to  write  it  in  books  at 

law." 

President  Johnson  continued  his  recom- 
mendation to  Congress:  "I  urge  you  again 
as  I  did  In  1957,  and  again  In  1900,  to  enact 
a  clvU  righte  law  so  that  we  can  move  for- 
ward to  eliminate  from  this  NaUon  every 
trace  of  discrimination  and  oppression  based 
upon  race  or  color." 

I  believe  that  President  Johnson's  abUity 
and  experience  as  a  parliamentarian  wlU  be 
put  to  good  use  In  obteining  congressional 
assent  to  the  pending  civil  righte  legisUtion. 
And  the  final  question  I  will  attempt  to 
answer  U  one  which,  although  It  involves 
me  most  directly,  it  nevertheless  U  the  one 
most  frequently  asked.  For  that  reason.  I 
have  chosen  to  answer  It  directly  since  it  U 
usually  put  to  me  in  these  words,  "Do  you 
know  President  Johnson  personally?" 

Let  me  say  In  all  modesty  and  with  par- 
donable pride,  that  it  has  been  my  pleasure 
to  have  known  this  great  American  person- 
ally for  more  than  a  score  of  years. 

Indeed  it  was  in  May,  1960,  that  I,  as  a 
long-time  trade-union  leader  in  the  United 
States,  made  public  my  views  concerning 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson.  I  said  then  that  he 
was  the  most  qualified  and  experienced  man 
ever  to  be  considered  for  the  high  oOiot  of 
President  of  the  United  SUtes.  I  believe 
this  sUtement  Ls  triie  today. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  to  you.  my 
friends,  that  a  strong  and  fearless  leader 
now  holds  the  reins  of  Government  in  o^xr 
country.  Lyndon  Baines  Johnson  is  a  man 
of  great  vision  who,  with  the  help  erf  God 
wUl  guide  the  destiny  of  180  million  people 
in  the  United  SUtes  of  America. 

President  Johnson  has  asked  me  person- 
ally to  express  to  the  Government  and  peo- 
ple of  Jamaica  his  appreclaUon.  and  that 
of  all  Americans,  for  the  heartwarming  out- 
pouring of  sympathy  and  concern  on  the 
occasion  of  the  death  of  President  Kennedy. 
In  the  words  of  President  Johnson: 

"It  has  eased  our  own  sense  of  grief  and 
loss  to  know  that  In  the  hearU  of  millions, 
in  homes  and  streete  of  cities  and  villages 
throughout  the  world  our  sorrow  has  been  so 
deeply  shared.  This  knowledge  has  strength- 
ened our  resolve  as  Americans  and  as  ciU- 
zens  of  the  world  to  pursue  the  causes  of 
peace  and  of  freedom  from  want,  causes  to 
which  John  Fltsgerald  Kennedy  dedicated 
his  life.  We  find  in  your  sympathy  the  in- 
spiration to  rededlcate  oiu-selves  to  the  con- 
Unuation  and  the  success  of  President  Ken- 
nedy's poUcies.  The  American  people  are 
parUcularly  gratified  and  honored  by  the 
Resolution  erf  Condolence  passed  by  the  Ja- 
maican Senate  and  the  House  of  Renresenta- 
tives."  *^  «K^"w» 

May  I  close  by  quoting  lines  taken  from 
Henry     Wadsworth     LongfeUowls     beautiful 
poem,  "The  Lighthouse." 
"Sail  on.  saU  on  ye  sUtely  ship. 

And  with  your  floating  bridge  the  ocean 
span. 
Be  mine  to  guard  this  light  from  all  eclipse. 
Be  yours  to  bring  man  nearer  unto  man."* 


DREW  PEARSON 
Mr.  HAIXl    Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for  1 
minute  and   to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HAIiL  Mr.  Speaker,  a  number 
of  newspaper  columnists  including  one 
Drew  Pearson  have  made  the  charge 
that  the  assassination  of  President  Ken- 
nedy was  somehow  the  result  of  so- 
called  hate  spread  by  all  those  who  may 
have  oppoeed  the  PresWenfg  leflatatire 
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proposals.  Those  charges  hardly  dignify 
an  answer,  but  after  having  Mr.  Pear- 
son's article  on  December  10,  1963.  called 
to  my  attention  I  am  constrained  to  sug- 
gest to  this  House  and  to  the  Nation 
that  "the  pot  is  calling  the  kettle  black." 
and  that  the  worst  hatemonger  of  all  is 
the  same  Drew  Pearson  who  seems  so 
intent  on  placing  this  label  on  others. 

I  refer  to  the  vicious  despicable  im- 
plication by  Mr.  Pearson  in  the  Wash- 
ington Post  that  because  the  House 
Ways  and  Means  Committee  has  not 
given  its  approval  to  the  Fedic|ire  pro- 
ix>8al,  that  by  some  warped  sense  of  rea- 
soning the  members  of  that  committee. 
or  at  least  those  who  oppose  Fedicare.  are 
smeared  with  gxiilt  for  the  tragic  fire  in 
Pitchville.  Ohio,  last  month  which 
claimed  63  lives. 

Mr.  Speaker,  how  could  a  responsible 
member  of  the  fourth  estate  make  such 
a  despicable  statement?  How  could  re- 
sponsible newspapers  carry  such  a  slan- 
derous accusation? 

Who  but  a  hatemonger  could  sliir 
such  distinguished  Members  of  this 
body  as  the  gentleman  from  Arkansas. 
Representative  Wilbur  Mills,  and 
others  for  standing  by  their  beliefs,  and 
suggest  they  are  responsible  for  an  act 
of  nature?  Does  Mr.  Pearson  suggest 
that  if  the  Fedicare  were  now  the  law 
of  the  land  there  would  be  no  more  nurs- 
ing home  flres?  We  have  long  had  a 
Federal  Aviation  Agency,  but  are  there 
still  not  occasions  when  airplanes  crash 
with  tragic  loss  of  lives?  We  have  long 
had  highway  laws  and  dedicated  officers 
to  enforce  them,  but  do  we  not  still  have 
traffic  fatalities?  We  have  long  had 
housing  codes,  but  do  houses  still  not 
catch  Are  and  bum  with  loss  of  life? 
This  is  what  happened  years  ago  in  War- 
rentlon,  Mo. — and  I  am  proud  that  like 
the  ancient  Phoenix— from  this  disaster 
grew  the  model  law  for  all  State  nursing 
homes.  It  is  up  to  the  several  States 
to  enact  and  regulate  such  laws — not 
the  U.S.  Government. 

Each  of  us  here  knows,  and  Mr.  Pear- 
son also  knows,  that  no  member  of  the 
House  Ways  and  Means  Committee, 
whether  for  or  against  Fedicare.  shares 
any  blame  for  the  tragic  event  that  oc- 
curred in  Pitchville.  Ohio.  Each  Mem- 
ber knows  that  there  are  bills  which  have 
passed  this  House,  and  others  which  will 
pass  it,  which  will  result  in  the  establish- 
ment of  more  nursing  homes.  Indeed. 
Mr.  Pearson  himself  has  on  occasion  in 
the  past  called  for  such  legislation.  So 
long  as  there  are  matches,  lightning, 
defective  wiring,  and  a  thousand  other 
things,  there  will  always  be  fires,  in  nurs- 
ing homes  and  elsewhere.  Only  does  Mr. 
Pearson  suggest  that.  If  the  House  passed 
Fedicare.  we  would  do  away  with  nursing 
homes  and.  thereby,  with  nursing  home 
flres? 

To  use  hate.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  means 
to  lobby  for  passage  of  highly  con- 
troversial legislation  Is  the  foulest  deed 
that  can  be  committed  by  a  member  of 
the  press.  I  hope  Mr.  Pearson's  poison 
pen  will  not  Inspire  some  deranged  per- 
son to  fire  an  assassin's  bullet  at  a  mem- 
ber of  the  House  Ways  and  Means  Com- 
mittee in  the  misguided  beUef  that  he 


bears  any  responsibility  for  the  tragedy 
in  Ohio. 

I  hope  all  Members  of  this  House, 
regardless  of  party  and  regardless  of 
their  views  on  Fedicare,  will  come  to  the 
defense  of  the  distinguished  gentleman 
from  Aricansas.  and  the  members  of  his 
committee  in  the  face  of  such  slanderous 
accusations.  I  hope  the  House  will  con- 
sider a  resolution  publicly  condemning 
Mr.  Pearson  for  engaging  in  the  very  kind 
of  hate  spreading  he  presumes  to  attack. 

I  am  not  unaware.  Mr.  Speaker,  that, 
as  an  avowed  opponent  of  this  same  leg- 
islation. I.  too.  may  be  a  target  for  smear 
and  innuendo  from  his  poison  pen. 
especially  after  these  remarks.  If  that 
happens,  I  will  happily  join  the  company 
of  many  others  who  are  not  afraid  to 
stand  by  their  principles  and  God -given 
independent  judgment,  regardless  of 
what  the  haters  say. 


the  year  and  that  this  bill  might  have 
more  difficulty  In  another  body  of  the 
Congress.  Therefore.  I  follow  with  the 
other  suggestion  that  perhaps  some  of 
the  effort  which  is  now  being  directed  to 
Members  of  the  House  might  be  better 
sp)ent  in  other  quarters. 
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CALENDAR  WEDNESDAY  AND  THE 
CIVIL  RIGHTS  BILL 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Sp^ker.  I  took  this 
time  to  discuss  a  bit  of^procedure.  this 
being  Calendar  Wednesday.  If  any  com- 
mittee other  than  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary,  which  Is  the  one  which  said 
that  it  has  a  bill  ready  for  floor  action, 
seeks  to  bring  up  a  bill,  I  shall,  of  course, 
raise  the  question  of  consideration,  which 
is  then  subject  to  majority  vote.  The 
majority  can  vote  down  this  considera- 
tion. We  then  proceed  on  with  the 
calendar  until  we  reach  the  committee, 
the  Judiciary  Committee,  that  has  an- 
nounced It  has  a  bill  ready.  The  point 
is  this:  The  majority  can  work  Its  will  if 
the  majority  desires  to.  Calendar 
Wednesday  is  not  subject  to  filibuster  if 
the  majority  wishes  to  prohibit  It. 


CIVIL  RIGHTS  LEGISLATION 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objectioa 

Mr.  KYL.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  last 
several  days  each  Member  of  this  body 
has  received  a  great  number  of  commu- 
nications and  a  number  of  personal  visits 
concerning  civil  rights  legislation.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  might  be  Inter- 
ested, and  especially  for  those  who  are 
charged  with  the  duty  of  reporting  such 
matters  objectively.  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  all  of  this  furor  over  civil 
rights  in  general  and  the  discharge  peti- 
tion and  the  House  Rules  Committee, 
there  Is  no  rule  which  says  that  such 
legislation  has  to  originate  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  I  would  further 
note  it  is  my  belief  that  this  body  will 
pass  a  civil  rights  bill  after  the  first  of 


CALENDAR    WEDNESDAY   AND   THE 
CIVIL   RIGHTS    BILL 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Washington? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday 
it  was  pointed  out  in  a  colloquy  in  the 
House  that  Calendar  Wednesday — which 
is  today— is  a  day  established  by  the 
rules  of  the  House  so  that  bills  previ- 
ously voted  out  of  legislative  committees 
can  be  called  up  by  committee  chairmen 
for  House  consideration. 

This  Calendar  Wednesday  rule  was 
placed  In  the  rules  50  years  ago  for  the 
very  purpose  of  preventing  a  roadblock 
and  expediting  action  when  other  normal 
legislative  procedures  cannot  be  followed. 

Calendar  Wednesday  has  been  avail- 
able each  week  of  this  session  of  Con- 
gress when  any  committee  wanted  action 
on  legislation  where  the  Committee  on 
Rules  was  not  cooperating  and  sched- 
uling a  bill. 

Had  the  majority  leadership  of  the 
House  sincerely  wanted  immediate  con- 
sideration of  the  civil  rights  bill  it  could 
be  called  up  today  and  brought  to  a 
vote. 

As  stated  yesterday  by  our  colleague 
from  Missouri  rMr.  Curtis]  this  would 
have  provided  the  same  type  of  procedure 
as  with  most  bills  and  there  would  be  no 
chance  of  filibuster  because  In  the  House 
by  majority  vote  at  any  time  debate  can 
be  cut  off.  ^• 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  majority  leadership 
of  this  House  publicly  has  stated  it  is 
pressing  for  signatures  on  a  discharge 
petition.  The  Speaker  has  told  the  press 
he  wants  to  force  the  bill  to  the  floor  of 
the  House  in  spite  of  assurance  that  the 
Committee  on  Rules  will  take  up  the 
civil  rights  bin  early  in  January. 

If  the  Democratic  leadership  really 
wanted  the  civil  rights  bill  considered 
now.  it  could  have  the  bill  called  up  to- 
day under  the  Calendar  Wednesday  pro- 
cedure. Yet  yesterday  the  House  was 
informed  that  it  would  not  be  called  up, 
so  I  find  it  difficult  to  accept  Democratic 
assurances  that  the  leadership  really 
wants  immediate  consideration. 

Instead.  'I  am  inclined  to  share  the 
reaction  of  shock  so  forthrightly  ex- 
pressed by  our  colleague,  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  (Mr.  Becker]  yesterday 
when  he  criticized  a  chairman  of  a  com- 
mittee who  had  the  means  of  bringing  a 
bin  to  the  House  and  yet  not  doing  so 
but  rather  introducing  a  discharge  pe- 
tition Just  as  the  Rules  Committee 
receives  the  legislation  and  never  giving 
it  a  chance  to  consider  it. 

I  signed  the  discharge  petition.  In 
fact,  I  was  the  fourth  or  fifth  Member 
of  the  House  to  do  so.    My  signature  was 
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a  reaffirmation  of  years  of  support  for 
equality  for  all  citizens. 

However.  I  must  say  now  that  the  fil- 
ing of  this  petition  and  the  lipservlce 
support  of  the  Democratic  House  lead- 
ers— none  of  whom  have  signed  it  or  so 
I  understand — can  only  support  the 
statement  made  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Becker]  that  this  con- 
stituted political  demagoguery  at  its 
lowest  level. 

The  American  people  not  familiar  with 
legislative  rules  and  procedures  will  con- 
tinue, probably,  to  hold  the  Committee 
on  Rules  ^nd  its  chairman  as  obstruc- 
tionists. Meanwhile,  much  undeserved 
credit,  no  doubt.  wUl  be  given  to  those 
of  us  who  signed  the  discharge  petition. 

But  what  should  be  widely  known  Is 
that  today  the  House  could  be  consid- 
ering the  clvU  rights  bUl  except  that 
certain  individual  Democratic  leaders 
prefer  to  delay  that  consideration.  I 
can  only  say  I  have  minimum  high  re- 
gard for  the  sincerity  of  those  who  pub- 
licly have  professed  such  Interest  In 
expediting  a  vote  on  civil  rights  and  this 
during  a  supposed  30-day  moratorium  on 
partisan  politics.  To  me  this  is 
shameful.  | 


NO  SURPRIS 


Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Si 
unanimous  consent  to  address-wiFWWuse 
for  1  minute,  to  revise  and  extSn^^my 
remarks,  and  to  include  a  certain  news- 
paper article. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HOEVEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the 
defeat  of  the  wheat  referendum  on  May 
21.  1963.  administration  leaders,  includ- 
ing my  good  friend  the  majority  leader, 
and  others,  stated  quite  emphatically 
that  no  new  wheat  legislation  would  be 
forthcoming.  They  left  the  impression 
the  wheat  farmers  would  be  permitted  to 
stew  in  their  own  juice  because  they 
turned  down  the  referendum. 

In  view  of  the  administration's  atti- 
tude up  to  now  it  is  most  interesting  to 
note  that  the  new  Johnson  administra- 
tion is  becoming  more  astute  politically 
and  that  it  wants  new  wheat  legislation 
enacted  Into  law  before  the  1964  election. 
I  predicted  that  this  would  happen 
after  the  wheat  referendum  was  defeat- 
ed, and  therefore  am  somewhat  pleased 
that  my  earlier  prediction  Is  coming  true. 

I  include  herewith,  an  article  which 
appeared  in  the  Wall  Street  Journal  of 
December  11.  1963: 

Johnson  Plans  To  Offek  Wheat  Contbol 
Bill  Next  Week  Based  on  a  Voluntary 
Program 

Washington.— The  Johnson  admlnUtra- 
tlon  plans  to  submit  a  wheat  control  bill 
to  Congress  early  next  week  based  on  volun- 
tary, Instead  of  forced,  participation  by 
farmers. 

This  Is  the  meaning  of  a  brief  reference 
by  Agriculture  Secretary  Freeman  to  the 
wheat  problem  In  a  speech  drafted  for  deliv- 
ery In  St.  Paul  yesterday.  "I  talked  with 
President  Johnson  about  the  wheat  situa- 
tion." the  Secretary  told  a  convenUon  of  the 
Farmers  Union  Grain  Terminal  Association 
•and  he  indicated  then  his  strong  feelings 
that   a   wheat  program   wUl    be   necessary." 


Mr.  Freeman's  advisers  here  say  they  have 
been  ordered  to  prepare  a  wheat  proposal 
aimed  at  holding  down  Government  costs  In 
supporting  wheat  prices  and  at  reducing  the 
stubborn  wheat  surplus.  The  proposal 
would  replace  the  present  mandatory  con- 
trol law  enacted  in  1962  but  rejected  last 
May  by  farmers  in  a  nationwide  referendum. 

DEPARTtniE     FROM     KENNEDY    STRATEGY 

The  decision  to  send  up  an  administra- 
tion-backed bill  Is  a  departure  from  the 
strategy  of  the  late  President  Kennedy,  who 
planned  to  let  Congress  take  the  Initiative 
In  developing  a  new  wheat  plan  with  be- 
hind-the-scenes advice  from  Mr.  Freeman 
and    his   farm    planners. 

It's  understood  the  administration's  wheat 
plan  will  be  similar  to  a  voluntary  control 
proposal  introduced  after  the  referendum  by 
Senator  McGovern,  Democrat,  of  South 
Dakota.  This  plan  provides  that  all  wheat 
produced  within  Government-issued  acreage 
allotments  would  be  supported  at  about  $1.25 
a  bushel.  An  additional  payment  of  around 
70  cents  a  bushel  would  be  paid  to  coop- 
erating farmers  who  agreed  to  reduce  their 
wheat  plantings  by  a  specified  percentage 
below  their  allotments.  The  Agriculture 
Secretary  would  have  broad  power  to  set 
the  amount  of  acreage  reduction.  Farmers 
who  overplanted  their  allotments  wouldn't 
be  eligible  for  any  price  supports. 

This  proposal  follows  the  principles  of  the 
present  Federal  acreage-cutting  program  In 
effect  since  1961  on  livestock  feed  grains — 
corn,  grain  sorghums,  barley,  and  oats. 

CHANGE  IN  CONGRESS  NOTED 

Looking  to  next  years  elections,  the  ad- 
ministration Is  eager  to  escape  blame  for 
any  sharp  drop  In  wheat  prices  if  new  price- 
boosting  legislation  Isn't  enacted.  Under 
present  laws,  the  Government  wheat  price 
prop  will  go  down  to  around  $1.25  a  bushel 
on  1964  production  from  $1.82  on  this  year's. 
Mr.  Freeman's  policymakers  are  convinced 
farmers  would  again  reject  mandatory  con- 
trols If.  as  required  by  present  law,  a  refer- 
endum governing  the  1965  crop  Is  held  next 
year.  So  administration  strategists  want  to 
take  the  lead  with  a  voluntary  wheat  plan 
and  head  off  any  farmer  uprising. 

"It  is  cleans"  Mr.  Freeman  said  in  his 
speech,  "that  the  Congress  Is  more  receptive 
to  wheat  program  than  It  would  have  been 
last  spring."  Poth  Mr.  Kennedy  and  Mr. 
Freeman  had  warned  publicly  again  and 
again  that  Congress  wouldn't  enact  new 
wheat  legislation  this  year  If  farmers  re- 
jected the  tight  new  controls.  But  they 
carefully  refused  to  comment  on  the  legisla- 
tive prospects  for  next  year.  Now  admin- 
istration farm  planners  are  convinced  that 
If  wheat  prices  are  allowed  to  plummet  next 
year,  the  Democratic  Party  will  be  blamed 
for  not  balling  out  the  farmers,  even  though, 
In  the  White  House  view,  they  brought  it  on 
themselves  by  rejecting  mandatory  produc- 
tion controls. 

Mr.  Freeman's  advisers  also  are  hinting 
that,  rather  than  face  certain  defeat  In  a 
second  farmer  referendum  next  spring,  the 
Agriculture  Secretary  conceivably  might 
proclaim  that  wheat  stocks,  prices,  and  ex- 
pected domestic  demand  and  exports  are 
such  that  any  Government  controls  on  wheat 
would  be  unnecessary  next  year.  "After  all." 
a  key  adviser  says,  "the  law  doesn't  define 
what  a  surplus  Is.  This  U  left  up  to  the 
Secretary  himself." 

Government  controls  on  1964  wheat  pro- 
duction might  also  be  deemed  unnecessary 
if  the  present  drought  In  major  producing 
areas  remains  a  threat  to  the  winter  wheat 
crop  to  be  harvested  next  summer  and  If 
extra  big  export  demand  materializes  as 
expected  in  the  marketing  year  that  beean 
Julyl.  " 

The  Agriculture  Department  estimates 
wheat  stoclu  probably  will  drop  to  about 
725   million*  bushels   by   next   July   1    from 
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around  1.2  billion  a  year  earlier.  If  next 
year's  harvest  appears  likely  to  fall  so  short 
of  normal  that  carryover  stocks  couldn't  be 
maintained  at  that  level  through  the  en- 
suing marketing  year.  Mr.  Freeman  might 
not  have  to  worry  about  winning  congres- 
Blonal  approval  of  any  new  controls  for  at 
least  another  year. 


DREW  PEARSON  ALLEGATIONS 
Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.     Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address 
the  House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Arizona? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  was  prompted  to  take  the  floor  by 
the  1 -minute  speech  given  by  the  gentle- 
man from  Missouri  [Dr.  Hall].  I  read 
the  article  by  Mr.  Pearson,  which  Dr. 
Hall  mentioned,  in  which  he  blamed 
certain  members  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  for  the  death  of  elderly 
people  in  a  fire  in  an  Ohio  rest  home. 
The  allegation  Is  based  on  the  fact  that 
these  members  of  the  Ways  and  Means 
Committee  are  not  In  favor  of  a  medicare 
bin.  It  was  not  made  clear  as  to  how 
any  medicare  bill  could  have  made  this 
rest  home  fireproof,  or  saved  the  lives  of 
the  elderly  people.  The  whole  attack 
was  based  on  Mr.  Pearson's  usual  brand 
of  far-fetched  Innuendo. 

This  brought  my  memory  back  to 
about  1958  when  the  Republican  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  were  accused  by  the  same  writer 
of  being  guilty  of  the  death  of  school- 
children in  Chicago  at  the  time  that  a 
parochial  school  burned.  It  was  a  very 
tragic  fire  which  occurred  in  an  old 
school  building.  Many  children  lost 
their  lives. 

The  allegation  was  based  on  the  fact 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  had  not  brought  out  a  general  bill 
for  Federal  aid  to  schools.  It  ignored  the 
fact  that  the  majority  of  the  committee 
were  Democrats,  and  blamed  only  Re- 
publicans for  the  tragic  death  of  these 
children. 

Much  as  we  regretted  this  tragedy  we 
could  not  plead  guilty  to  it,  any  more 
than  should  the  members  of  the  Ways 
and  Means  Committee  In  this  case 
You  see.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  to  which 
Mr.  Pearson  referred  did  not  provide  for 
aid  to  parochial  schools;  therefore  pas- 
sage or  failure  of  passage  could  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  Chicago  tragedy. 

I  want  to  welcome  the  members  of 
the  Ways  and  Means  Committee  to  the 
"club"  previously  established  by  Mr. 
Pearson  for  Members  of  the  House  in 
such  instances. 

I  assure  them  they  will  not  be  hurt  by 
this.  In  fact,  their  constituents  will 
probably  love  them  for  the  enemy  they 
have  made. 


ACCELERATED  PUBLIC  WORKS  PRO- 
GRAM RESULTS  IN  UNCONSCION- 
ABLY HIGH  COST  PER  MAN- YEAR 
Mr.   CRAMER.     Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 

at  this  point  In  the  Record. 


f 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  Public 
Law  87-658  was  signed  into  law  on  Sep- 
tember 14.  1962,  and  Is  known  as  the 
Accelerated  Public  Works  Act,  which 
interestingly  enough  is  abbreviated  as 
APW  and  as  such  is  WPA  In  reverse,  and 
since  that  date  Congress  has  ai^roprl- 
ated  some  $850  million  of  the  $900  mil- 
lion authorized  in  the  legislation. 

This  program  was  proposed  as  a  shot- 
in-the-arm  noncontlnuing  broad  general 
authority  of  the  Executive  to  provide 
Federal  grants  for  unlimited  public 
works  programs  under  the  guise  of  pro- 


viding substantial  additional  employ- 
ment. 

The  facts  have  been  substantiated,  as 
were  suspected  by  myself  and  others  who 
opposed  this  legislation,  that  the  cost 
per  onsite  man-year  resulting  from  the 
program  has  been  \mccnscionably  high, 
proving  that  public  works  pump  priming 
is  not  the  long-range  answer  to  the  un- 
employment problem  and  that  the  tax- 
payers' burden  Is  far  too  great  when  com- 
pared with  the  resxilts  In  additional 
employment  achieved. 

As  proof  of  this.  I  submit  the  following 
table  of  a  partial  list  of  approved  accel- 
erated public  works  projects  taken  from 
the  list  made  available  by  the  Housing 
and  Home  Finance  Agency  which  admin- 


isters the  accelerated  public  works  pro- 
gram. The  last  column  of  this  table 
indicates  the  onsite  per  man-year  cost 
for  the  respective  projects  listed  and  an 
examination  of  those  costs  clearly  shows 
that  the  HHPA,  in  administering  the  act. 
has  ignored  the  mandate  of  the  Congress 
that,  in  administering  it,  one  of  the  pri- 
mary concerns  should  be  to  create  addi- 
tional new  employment  and  to  get  maxi- 
mum relief  for  unemployment  out  of  the 
dollars  spent. 

This  table  further  shows  conclusively 
that  a  continuation  of  this  program  is 
not  In  the  best  public  Interest  and  would 
be  a  continuation  of  one  of  the  worst 
public  works  boondoggles  since  WPA 
days. 


Localton  by  State,  category,  ana.  agency, 
and  bairau 


ALABAMA 

6-A.  Jaaper  city  (I>HBW-PH8) ^ 

•-B.  Bibh  (Arleutaire,  F8) 

»-B.  Hamlltoi;  (HHFA-CFA) 

6-B.  Plckei»-CajToUton    Town    (DHEW- 

PH3). 
A-B.  Sumter:  UTiocston   Town   (HHFA- 

CFA).  

»-B.  Winston:  Anniston     City     (UHPA- 

CFA). 

ALASKA 

6-A.  Anchorage  City  (HHFA-CF.O 

*-B.  Prince  ol  Wales  (Agriculture.  FS) 

•-B.  Cordova  City  (HHPA-CPA) 

6-B.  Seward  (nnFA-CFAJ 

6-B.  Kuskiskwlm:  Tukca-Koakaolrwtm  (Ib- 

tertor,  NPS). 
6-B.  Fairbanks:  Fairbanks  City  (HIIFA- 

CFA). 


6-B.  Nome:  Nome  City  (HHFA-CFA). ... 
6-B.  Nortoa  Soond  Reservation  (Interior. 
BIA). 

AUIOKA 

6-B.  Navajo  (Apicultnre,  F8) 

6-B.  Colorad*  Rlvar   Kaaerratlan:  Pvkar 
(HHFA-CFA). 

6-B.  Navajo  Reaervatloa: 

Apache  Coanty  (Interlar,  BIA)... 

Cfalaie  (DHKW-PHS) 

Kayenta  (DHEW-PH8) 


Partial  list  of  approved  accelerated  public  worka  projects 


Project 
noniber 


6-B.  AaUay: 


ARKANSAS 


Crtwett  City  (HHFA-CFA). 

WUmot  (HHFA-CFA) 

6-B.  Lorai  (AgriouUure,  FS) 

6-B.  Phto*: 

H«lena  (DHEW-PH8) 

West  Hetena  City: 

DH  E  W-PHS 

HHFA-CFA 


CAUrOUOA 

8-A.  Modesto:  Modesto  City  (08A) 

6-B.  Laaen:  Susanville  (HHFA-CFA) 

8-B.  Plnmas:  Quircy  (DHEW-PH8) 

6-B.  San  Benito  (Interior,  NP8) 

6-B.  Calplne  (HHFA-CFA) 

L8.  Fresno:  

Fresno  County  (HHFA-CFA) 

Fresno  City  (HHFA-CFA) 


L8 
L8 


Sanner  City  (DHEW-PH8)_ 

San  Bernardino.  Riverside:  Uverslde 
County  (InUa-ior,  NFS). 
San  Diego: 

El  Cajon  (HHFA-CFA) 

NaUonal  City  (HHFA-CFA) 

San  Diego  Cltj: 

Q8A 

T)HEW-PH8 

L8.  Stockton:  Stockton  dty   (DHSW- 
PH8). 

Reddlnr  SbasU    County    (Interlar. 
NPS). 

OOLOKAOO 

5-B.  Conejos  (Interior.  8FW) .      .. 

6-B.  Huerfano  (Interior.  8FW) II 


amo 

B-1287 

3045 

B-6M 

B^38 

W«4 


3016 

B-130 

B-131 

B-Si« 

B-U 

9006 

B-MI 

B-O 

aoM 

aui 

3012 
30N 

BB-ao 


B-rar 


I 


BR-26 
BR-W 
BR-88 


S02A 

B-1460 

B-1433 

B-I27* 

B-7?5 
B-IUO 


A-«t 

3019 

i^ioes 

B-B86 
30M 

L&-414 
3042 
L8-185 
LS-216 


L8-4M 
LS-104 

LS-138 
LS-188 
L8-876 

L8-»4 


B-lflBO 
B-MH 


Brier  de9Cri|>tioa 


Remodel  Jasper  Community  Hospital. 
Repair  buildings,  recreation  IkdUtles... 

Uanirar. 

Construct  Oordo  liealtta  Centw ..... 


County  Jail 

Water  taclUUes.. 


Esthnatad  project  eoet 
(In  tbouaauds) 


APW 


fVwer  facnitlw 

Constnict  buildings,  recreation  faciUtin.. 

do ^ 

Sewer  faeiUtiei 

Water  supply 

Klre  station... 

Mount  McKinley  Reereatiaa  FaefUty 

Water  supply 

Telephone  s>'stem-_„ 

Electrical  s>-stem 

Powershop  bulkltng.. 

Water  iacUlttaa 

Community  oeuters.. 


(TMistnict  buildings,  recTMtion  bciUUea.. 
Water  iaclllttes 


Road  constmetiott 

Water  and  sowar  Jafllttles 

do 


Street  unprovements— „.._. 

Water  system 

Road  oonstraotica . 


Helena  Hospital  oonstnictkm. 

Treatment  plant  tnteroeptor.. 
Sewer  (SciLties 


Public  bufldfnR  inrprovements 

Coort  and  library 

Cooatmct  Phimas  District  Hoaptt«d_. 

Piaaaolee  Recreation  Facility 

Water  lacOities 


Street  fanprovenients 

Sewer  improvements ... _.... 

Road  iniproveiuenta .i».._._ _. 

Treatment  plant  expanstofi__ I 

Recreational  facilities 


Sewer  improv( 
Sewer  facilities. 


Pablic  building  I 

Oatlall  sewer 

San  Joaquin  Hospital  addition.. 

RecrestioB  foeillties 


Fish  tacilltlra. 
do 


$188 
3 

n 

30 

70 

2M 


217 
94 
23 

383 

400 
87 
97 

736 
36 
3" 

ao 

778 
i>6 


lao 

138 


300 

260 
290 


280 
349 

m 

128 


8 

68 

U 
47 
60 

112 

M 
12 


10 

46 

H 

ao 

370 

us 


M 


other         Local 
Ftederal    matching 


6182 


$17« 


738 
15 

70 

300 

318 


Total 


329 
332 
106 


684 
35 
22 
15 

419 


146 


250 
260 


280 
NO 


176 

270 
088 


68 
21 


06 

112 

100 

12 

124 


12 

30 


ao 


t 

M 


1301 

3 

829 

45 

140 

S09 


433 

94 

23 

712 

732 

193 

97 

1,300 
70 
88 
35 

1.196 
96 


120 
283 


500 


500 

ao9 

0 

824 

640 
820 


8 

IM 
36 

47 
120 

224 
199 

24 
248 

68 


22 

76 

14 

40 

1.007 

168 


On-eU« 
insn- 
years 


II. 0 
.3 

11.0 
1.0 

1.7 

14.3 


12.0 

1.8 

.4 

12.5 

15.9 

5.0 

1.7 

3&8 

1.2 

.8 

.7 

16.0 

3.3 


.0 
7.3 


7.5 
1«.« 
10.0 


.5 

18 

.1 

16.0 

2.2 
16.5 


.2 
1.0 
1.0 

.1 
1.0 


Oa-s(te  per  man- 
year  cost 


APW 

fimds 


6.8 

6.5 

.0 

4.5 

1.4 


.5 
1.8 

.4 

.0 
15.0 

1.7 


.1 
.8 


$10,800 

30.000 

8.200 

32.700 

42,000 

20,900 


18,  am 

51,300 
66,200 

n.000 

38,800 
17,400 
6^400 

1^900 
38.000 
30,000 
30,000 
81,088 
43,300 


180,000 
19.000 


68,300 
15,000 


500,000 
8,408 

n,ooo 
a,  300 

40,800 
8.200 


48.000 
68.000 
15,000 
684.000 
00.000 

lo.aoo 

18,008 
1^000 
r7,6DO 
40,900 


20.000 
24.600 

33.000 
34.300 

24,700 

81,200 


KOOO 

1B»000 


ToUl 
funds 


$32,800 
36.  OU) 
74.700 
49,000 

84,000 

41,800 


36.300 
51.3U0 
65.200 
56,900 
48.800 
38.600 
65,400 

35.000 
16.000 
08.400 
C2,600 
47.800 
42.300 


180.000 
39,000 


63.200 
31.200 
31,200 


1,120,000 
36.8n0 

72,000 

34,900 

249,200 
63.300 


48.000 
116,000 

3^ooo 

604.000 
12&000 

38,400 
36,100 
30,000 
66,100 
40,900 


44,000 
40,900 

83.000 

08.000 
87,100 

60,100 


108,000 
66.000 
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Partial  list  of  approved  accelerated  public  works  projects— Continued 


Lociilioii  by  State,  category,  area,  agency, 
and  biiseau 


CONNEdBCUT 


5  A.  Ansoniii:  Ansonia 


City  (08A). 


pu>r|^a 

6-n.  LilH>rty  (Airriculture.  FS) 

LS.  Fort  Ljimhnlalo-Hollywood:  Broward 

rountv(llllFA-CFA). 
L8.  Miami:  >liami  C|ty  (DllEW-PIIS) 


6-B. 


GEORIOLV 


Biildwln: 
I'HS). 


Milleilgcvillc      (DREW 


6-B 


5-B 
6-B, 


5- A. 
5-A. 
6-A. 
6-A. 

5-B. 
5-B. 


Stewart:  Lumpkin  (HIFFA-CFA). 

West  Bonner  (DIIEW-PHS)... 
Idaho  cCommcrtv,  Bl'R) 


Ij. 


ILUN 


Ava(HHF.\-CFA)-.  . 
Johnson  County  (leterlor.  SFW). 
Pocahontas  (HHF.\-CFA) 
Mattoon  City  (DBEW-PH8).... 

Jersey  (Interlor-SFW)...    . 
Richland  (DHE W-PHS) '.[ 


8-A.  Evansville  (DHeJV-PHS) 

6-B.  Jo-sper  fAgricultur*.  FS) 

6-B.  LawTence  (A(friailtnre.  FS) 

6-B.  .«^hoaLs  (IIllFA-CFA) 

L-S.  t^outli  Bend  City  (UllF.i-CFA'). 


KENTl'<8T 

5-A.  Laurel  County  (CMinierw-BPR)  .. 
5-A.  Webster    County:    Dixon    (lllIFA- 

CFA). 
5-A.  Harlan  County  (Interior.  SFW) 
6-A.  PaUucah  City  (HHFA-CFA)     . 
5-A.  Jackson  County  (III1F.\-CFA) 

5-B.  Pulaski  (Commerce,  BPR) 

5-B.  Warren;  Bowling  Utivn  (QSA) 
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6-B.  Donaldiionvllle  (Interior,  SFW)  .  .. 
6-B.  Lafayette  City  (DHEW-PH8). 

L8.  New  Orleans  (Interior,  SFW). 

LS.  Qretna  (DHE W-PHS) 

LS.  Harahan  City,  (HHFA-CFA) 


MAINE 


5-A.  Biddeford  (DHEW-PHS). 

tjtt>' 


MABTLAi 


MASSACUrSCTTS 


5-.^.  North     Adams:  Berkshire     County, 

Adams  fln>  district  (HHFA-CFA) 
5-B.  Gloucester  City  (HHFA-CFA) 

L8.  Lawrence  (DHEW-PHS)  ' 

L8.  Holyoke  (HHFA-CFA)..  .      

LS.  Palmer  (HHFA-CFA)  

LS.  SprlngfU'ld  City  (H)IFA-CFA)..".".".".! 
LS.  Eastlmnipton  (1111  KA-CF.\) 

L8.  Iladley  (ilHFA-CFA) .."." 

LS.  South  Iladley  (HUpA-CFA) '."'. 


VA 
5-A 


MITHiaj  > 

Bay,„r'«y"  ^»y    J'Unty     anterior, 

oF  W ), 

Detroit: 

Mount  Clemens  (HHFA-CFA) 
St.  Clair  Shores  (HHFA-CFA) 
Oak  Park  (HHFA-CFA) 
Southfleld  (HHFA-CFA) 

Detroit  City:  "^ 

DHEW-PH8, 


nUFA-CFA_ 


„  ^  Oarilen  City  (DHEW-PHS) 

5-A.  8<hoolcraft  County  (Interior,  SFW)... 
5-B.  Dickinson:  Iron  Mountain  (HHFA- 

y.  r  A), 
5-B.  Huron  (Interior,  SFW) 


Project 
number 


A-904 


B-1862 
LS-t80 

LS-^77 


B-1280 

B-2250 
B-1134 


B-731 
B-675 


3044 
A-385 
3049 
A-1032 

B-2141 
B-2136 


A-546 

B-1306 

B-1254 

3019 

LS-42 


A-3,ie 
A-1095 

A-776 
A-444 

A-29 

B-803 

B-1832 


B-1976 

B-1281 

L8-593 

LS-9 

3024 


3002 


3017 

B-64 

L8-474 

3015 

L8-56 

L8-421 

LS-S9 

LS-420 

3030 


A-885 


A-984 
A-728 
A-449 
A-323 

3071 

3072 

A-52 

A-56 

A-S8 

A-«4 

A-65 

A-69 

3068 

3073 

A-949 

B-1619 

B-1807 


Brief  description 


Public  building  improvements. 


Construct  buildings,  recreation  faculties 
Disposal  facilities,  incinerator 


Variety  Children's  Hospital  addition. . .. . 


Baldwin  City  Hospital 

Milledgeville  State  Hosi}ita]. 
Water  supply 


Interceptor  sewer 

Highway  improvements. 


Sewer  facilities. 

Fish  and  wildlife  facilities...        ' 

Sewer  facilities. 

Construct    Memorial    Hospital ''nur»M' 
home. 

Fish  and  wildlife  facilities 

Richland  .Memorial  Hospital  addition 


Wellborn     Memorial     Baptist     Hospital 

addition. 
Construct  buildings,  recreation  facilities... 

Road  construction 

Sewer  facilities "[ 

Street  construction " 


Bridge  and  approaches. 
Water  facilities 


Fish  facilities . 

City  hall 

Counhou.se 

Bridge  and  approaches 

Public  building,  improve. 


Fish  facilities 

Lafayette  Memorial  Hospital. 

Fish  facilities 

Sewage  treatment 

Road  im  iirovements 


Webber  Hospital. 


Water  facilities 

do 

Lawrence  General  HospltalVaddTtion. 

Gas  distribution  system 

Water  supply 

Sewer  facihtles I.IIIIIIIII! 

Water  .supply ...I.III! 

Sewer  facilities I.IIIIIIIII! 

Street  improvcmenis ""'. 


Wildlifc-  facilities. 


Water  facilities 

Sewer  facilities 

Stonn  and  sewer  facilities. 
City  hall 


Womans  Hospital 

Crittenton  Hospital 

Water  supply , 

Repair  sewage  bdlitles. 

Water  supply 

do 

....do 

.-..do 

Water  facilities 

Gar<len  City  Hospital... 

Fish  facilities 

Water  facilities 


>  XOM. 


Wildlit'  facilities. 


Estimated  project  cost 
(in  thousands) 


APW 


$15 


11 

567 

755 


28 

330 
6 


6 
315 


71 

II 

124 

250 

20 
175 


960 

15 

48 

110 

160 


200 
63 

250 
580 
300 

200 
80 


5 

1,325 

19 

1,042 

268 


200 


112 

314 

1,783 

513 

81 

28 

70 


58 


22 


92 

163 

67 

879 

685 

162 

83 

30 

no 

489 
315 
205 
136 
717 
3 
68 


Other 
Federal 


Local 
matdiing 


$0 


1.000 


200 


$11 
914 

755 


27 

220 
6 


15 


71 

11 

124 

250 

20 
175 


961 
15 


120 
185 


63 

250 
824 
100 


2,530 

19 

1,042 

1.961 


400 


812 

1,773 

396 


Total 


$15 


22 
1,481 

1,510 


55 

550 
12 


30 
315 


142 

22 

248 

500 

40 
350 


1.921 

30 

48 

230 

345 


200 
126 

500 

1,404 

400 

2C0 

80 


10 
4,855 

38 
2,084 
2,229 


800 


195 
1,126 
3,556 

909 


28 

66 

76 

146 

86 

109 

50 

108 

22 

44 

153 

245 

186 

349 

66 

133 

879 

1,756 

735 

1,420 

163 

325 

83 

166 

31 

61 

109 

219 

489 

978 

404 

719 

204 

409 

136 

272 

717 

1,434 

3 

6 

56 

116 

2 

4I 

On-site 
man- 
years 


0.6 
45.0 

38.0 


1.8 
.3 


.8 
8.4 


3.0 

.6 

6.7 

2.1 

.4 

1.4 


46.0 

.4 
1.3 
&0 
5.0 


5.5 
.8 

10.0 

48.4 

10.4 

6.6 

1.2 


1.7 
107.0 

1.0 
41.7 
64.2 


10.0 


4.7 

33.3 

90.3 

24.6 

4.7 

1.4 

3.0 

4.6 

1.9 


.4 


7.2 

3.5 

3.7 

5L6 

34.0 

8.0 

4.6 

1.6 

6.5 

24.3 

1&6 

11.9 

6l8 

36.0 

.1 

2.3 

.1 


24209 


On-site  per  man- 
year  cost 


APW 
funds 


$60,000 


16,600 
12,000 

19,900 


33,600 

180,000 
24,000 


7,200 
37,400 


23,700 

16,500 

18,600 

120,000 

48.000 
123,500 


20.800 

36,000 
36,000 
22,000 
32,000 


36,400 
75,600 

25,000 
11,900 
28,800 
35.800 
64,000 


30,000 
12.300 
19i000 
26,000 
5,000 


20,000 


24,000 
9.400 
19,700 
20,900 
17,100 

ra.800 

23.300 
18.100 
30,300 


52.800 


12.800 
46,600 
17,900 
17,000 

20.100 
20,300 
18,100 
18,900 
16,900 
20,100 
16,900 

n.aoo 

19.000 
19.900 
36.000 
24.800 

24.000 


Total 
funds 


$60,000 


33,000 
32,900 

39,800 


66,000 

300.000 
48,000 


36.000 
37,400 


47.400 

33.000 

37.200 

240,000 

96.000 
247,  (100 


41.700 

72.000 
36,000 
46.000 
09,000 


36.400 
150,200 

50,000 
29,000 
38,400 
35,800 
64,000 


6ft<)00 
45,400 
38,000 
50,000 
41,100 


80.000 


41.800 
33.800 
39.400 
37.000 
34.100 
39.500 
48.600 
36.900 
56.300 


105.000 


34.200 
99.700 
35.500 
34,000 

41.700 
40,600 
36,200 
38.500 
33,700 
40.200 
38.700 
34,300 
10,800 
39,800 
72,000 
49,700 

48,000 


24210 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOUSE 

PartialUat  nf  approved  aeeeUraUd  public  toork*  project* — Continued 


December  11 


Locmtton  by  State,  eatacory.  uw, 
andbonwi 


McmoAN— «ontbiiMd 


8-B.  Lake  (AitiicoltniT.  KS) 

6-B.  Hoirell  City  (DHJEW-PH8). 


»-B.  Lon  dBtarior,  F8W) _ 

»-B.  Wedord  (Aitrlcultnre,  F8) 

L8.  Battle  Cirek:  Barry  County  (bterior, 

8FW). 
L8.  Jackson  Ctty  (DHKW-PH8) 

MEtMKSOTA 


8-A.  CiM  County  (Ajrlculture,  M). 

*-A-  Biff  Fork  (DHEW-PU8) 

t-K.  I>utath(nHFA-CFA) 

6-B.  Bemidll  CRy; 

DHEW-PR8 

HUFA-CFA 

LS.  Detrott  L*kes  (UUEW-PHS).. 


inaoaatm> 


Misaotmi 


^A.  Waahlnffton:  Franklin  County  (Agri- 
culture, FS). 

ft-B.  DaOaa  (Interior,  SFW) 

5-B.  Lexington  City  (DHEW-Pn8) 


nimber 


S-A.  Butte  (DHEW-PnS) 

VXBBAMIA  ■ 

KITAOA  > 

KXV  RAMPSHISK  > 

KXW  jxmsxT 

*-A.  PleaaantvUte  (HHFA-CFA) 

»-A.  Wlldwood-O««n  City:  MlddleTown- 
»hlp  (HHFA-CFA) 

5-A.  Somers  Point  (DHEW-PHS) 

A- A.  Sprlnc  Lake  Height*  Boroogb  (HHFA- 
CFA). 

LS.  Baywme  (HHFA-CFA) „ 

L8.  Jersey  City  (HHFA-CFA) 

LS.  Plscauway  (HHFA-CFA) 

LS.  Camden  County  (HHFA-CFA) 

KKV  MIXKO 

4-B.  SandoTal  (Agriculture.  F8) 

6-B.  San  Migaei  (Agriculture,  FS) 

6-B.  Moant«in*lr(HHFA-OFA) 

Niw  TO«ir 

LS.  Grand  Lsland  (HHFA-OFA) 

Lancaster  (HHFA-OFA) 

Bloan  fUHFA-OFA) 


NOKTH  CABOUNA 

6-A.  Vance  County  (Interior,  SFW) 

6-B.  Madison  (Agriculture,  F8) 

6-B.  MltcbeU  (Agriculture,  FS).. 

OHIO 

6-A.  Brown  County:  Georgetown  Village 

(HHFA-CFA). 
5-A.  Jackaon  County:  Wakefield  (DHEW- 

PH8). 
6-A.  Belmont  County:  Brookaide  (HRFA- 

CFA). 
L8.  Lorain  County:  Lorain  City  (DHEW- 

PH8). 
LS.  Mahoning   County:    Niles    (HHFA- 
CFA). 
L8.  Muskingum  (DHEW-PH8) 


OITLAaOMA 

5-B.  Panama  (HHF.A-C  FA) 

5-B.  Lincoln  (Agrlciiltore,  SCg) 

Iowa  Reservation  (Interior,  BIA). 

Klckapoo    Reservatton    (Interior, 
BIA). 
6-B.  Adair  (HHFA-CFA) 


OBXOOX 

LS.  Rospborf :  Dougtaa  County  (Agriad- 
ture,  F8). 

LS.  Head:  Desdiates  Comty  (Agrkid- 
ture.  FS).  '        •• 

L8.  Richland:  Baker  County  (HHFA- 
CFA). 

'NOM. 


B-9M 

B-70J 

B-I91t 

B-315 

1.3-500 

L8-175 


A-166 

3032 

3028 

B-708 

30og 

3031 


A-181 

B-1519 
B-1081 


3006 


3003 

3037 

3010 
3029 

3002 

LS-385 
L8-I27 
LS-234 


B-1361 
B-135e 
3004 


LS-239 

L8-M 

3010 


A-I043 
B-22aS 
B-48> 


A-86 
A-56« 

A-890 

L8-179 
L8-4a0 
L8-678 


B-a019 
B-IQB 
B-1446 
B-144« 

3013 


L&-I7I 
LS-(n6 
3008 


BrWdescrlpttoD 


Repair  buildings,  recreation  ftKHIities 

Addition,  McPberaen  Community  Health 
Center. 

Fish  fkcilltled 

Repair  buildings,  recreational  tedMttes 

WtldllJe  facilities 

Addition,  Footc  Memorial  Hospital 

Construct  buildings,  recreation  (Kfllttes... 

Northern  Itasca  Hospital 

Water  tocflltles 

Nursing  home,  BemidJI 

Water  facilities 

Detroit  Lakes  Retirement  Center 


Construct  buildings,  recreation  fttcilitiea.. 


Fish  and  wiUlUfe  tedUies.. 
Sewage  treutuient 


St.  James  Community  Hospital  addition. 


Kstlmated  project  eoot 
(in  thousands) 


APW 


Sewer  facilities 

Water  ticUities._ 

Shore  Memorial  Hospital 

Water  facilltics._ 

Sewer  racfllties 

Garage 

Street  improvement.™ 

Sewage  facilities. 

Road  ooiwtruction 

Repair  buildingi.  recreatloo  fMiUtjr. 
Road  improvements 

Sewage  rucilitles ... 

Water  .supply  and  road . . 

Fire  station 


Fish  lacilitlea 

Construct  buildings,  recreation  facilities. 
Road  construction 


Water  supply . 

Good  Shepherd  Manor,  remodel 

Sewer  laciUtles 

Addition,  Lorain  City  Health  Center. 

Water  system... 

Bethesda  Hospital,  ooiutructlon 


tecOitles 

Dam  oonstructtoa... 
Community  centers. 
do 


Sewer  ftrllities. 


Ceoatmct  builMngs,  recreation  keiiities. 

Road  ranstnictiaa 

Water  faclUties 


tl8 
78 

S 

10 

8 


38 
85 
114 

53 

33 

460 


34 

8 
MM) 


147 


Other 
Fedaral 


8181 


340 


Local 
matching 


$188 
6 


8 

98 


U7 
116 

293 

32 

460 


600 
46 

884 

SO 

1,588 

1,116 

180 

too 


38 

6 

100 


83 

385 
84 


100 

6 

22 

364 

281 


81 

108 

74 

74 


41 


1,091 


8 
100 


389 


Total 


818 

244 

12 
10 
1« 

197 


25 
•IU3 
229 

586 

900 


24 

M 
300 


410 


108 
47 

1,188 
00 

1,853 
1,114 

lao 

300 


198 

186 

71 


94 
189 

8 

36 

164 

3,862 

146 


1,188 
92 

1,800 

lao 

1388 

1339 

800 

800 


28 

6 

199 


375 
770 
166 


187 

389 

8 

47 

608 

6.634 


308 

106 
74 

74 

138 


41 
9 


On-sit« 
man- 
yean 


.3 

&1 

.1 
.3 
.4 

4.3 


.8 
4.0 
6.8 

4.4 

1.7 
22.0 


.6 

.4 

8.7 


11.0 


80. 8 
2.2 

48.0 
4.3 

80.0 

eao 

7.6 
16.7 


On-site  per  man- 
year  cost 


APW 
funds 


878,000 
14,900 

72,000 
88,000 
19,300 

38,300 


43,900 
21,800 
11600 

12,000 
11800 
20,600 


41000 

24.000 
27,800 


13,400 


11700 
30,800 

13.388 

21,800 

11880 
31388 
31000 
11000 


82,000 


.1 

10 

72,000 
31000 

IT 

31.6 

4.3 

1 

11300 
17,800 
30,300 

.1 
.1 
.1 

34,000 
41000 
71000 

10 

11800 

10 

31000 

.3 

81 000 

1.2 

17,000 

118 

11400 

21.4 

11 100 

1.0 
IS 

2.0 

A* 

8S.888 
41800 

r.ooo 

41800 

6.6 

1808 

.7 

81,800 

.S 

SI  000 

IS 

at.  888 

Total 
fimds 


$78,000 
48,000 

144.000 
00,000 
81400 

46.400 


42.900 

100. 8W) 

30,300 

132.700 
30.000 
40,900 


48,000 

48.000 
64,500 


37,800 


39.000 
42,500 

37,500 
41200 

40,500 
44.000 
4a  000 
31100 


52.000 
72.000 
31800 


41,300 
31700 
37,300 


41000 
48.000 
71000 


S7.400 
61.800 
41000 
37,000 
SI  700 
261100 


300.000 
45.000 
37.000 
40,400 

STsOOO 


61,600 
SI  000 
41400 


196S 


Q 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  — HOUSE 

Partial  list  of  approved  aeceUraUd  pubUe  works  ^as/ecte— Continued 


Locatton  by  State,  category,  area,  agency, 
and  buTMo 


Pn>)act 
nam  bar 


rimraTLTAMU 


6-A.  Altoona  City  (HHFA-CFA) 

6-A.  Pittsburgh: 

Ingram  borough  (HHFA-CFA).., 
Pittsburgh  city  <HHFA-CFA).... 


MunhaU  (HHFA-CFA). 
Conway  (HHFA-^JFA) 
8-A.  Schuylkill  County: 


OrwlgsburB(bHEW-PHS) 

Pottsvllle  Citv  (DHEW-PH8) 
6-A.  Lucerne  County:  Naatiootae  (HHFA- 

LS.  Bucks    County:    Flinadelphia    City 
(DUEW-PUS). 


EUODK  ULitlD 

6-A.  Bristol  CouBty: 

Warwick  City  (EHFA-CFAj 

Pawtucket  City  (I)nEW-PHS)„ 
ProTidsBoe  City  (I)HFW-PH8) 
Woonsocket  Ctty  (DHEW-PH8). 


SOUTH  CAKOUNA 

»-B.  Bamher*  anterior.  SFW). 
6-B.  Blaney  OIHFA-CFA)... 


TSKN-KSSKK 

6-B.  Marion;  Ja.sper  Town  (HUFA-CFA). 
6-B.  Rhen  (TVA) '. 

LS.  Chattanooga:  HamHtoo  County  (TVA) 


»-B.  Nacopdorties  City  OIHFA-CFA)... 
LS.  Ocan«e  County  (HHFA-CFA) 

LS.  Port  Arthur  Ctty  (nUFA-CFA) 

WASUNr<TO* 

6-B.  PortTownsend(DHBW-PH8). 

6-B.  Kittitas  (Agricnltura,  FS) _." 

LB.  Spokane  Ctty  (HHFA-CFA) '. 

WMT  TDtriitu 

6-A.  Raleigh  County:  Mabscott  (HHFA- 
CFA). 

6-A.  Harrison  Ooanty:  Lambernort  Town 
(HHFA-CFA). 

8-A.  Parterebiwg  CRy  (HHFA-CFA) 

6-A.  WinOcld  (HHFA-CFA) ... 

6-A.  Green  Brier  County  (Agriculture, 
FS). 

6-A.  Keystone  fHHFA-C FA). 

6-A.  MoondsvUle  (HHFA-CFA)  _I 

6-B.  Htnton  (HHFA-CFA) 

6-B.  Buokhannon  (HIIFA-CFA) IIIIII 

WISOOMSIX 

5-A.  La  Crosse  Ctty  (DHEW-PHS)  _ 
6-B.  Washburn  (Agrieultun,  FS) 

rucRTO  aioo 

6-B.  FaJardo  OIHFA-CFA) 

6-B.  Vega  B«|a  aUlFA-CFA) 

LS.  Bayamon  (HHFA-CFA) 


A-688 
A-681 

8118 

A-843 

A-444 

A-349 

S082 

A-848 

A-784 

1110 
A -550 
A-8I8 

LS-28 

8016 

3017 
LS-218 


A-94 

3000 

A-363 

A-668 


fi-ao80 

B-94 


B-IOS 
B-964 

L8-276 


B-lStt 
L8H97 
L&-408 
LS-109 


S094 
B-8M 

L8-111 


3051 

A-ioa 

8028 
S075 
3060 

A-801 
A-1138 
B-141S 
B-1413 


9023 
B-3066 


B-lS8r 
B-1666 

A-oes 


Brief  dascrlptlcB 


Sewer  HtctUties. 
do 


Street  Improvement. 

Water  faciUtles 

do 


do 

-—do 

Sewer  tacIlitieB 

Sewer  system 


Sewage  treatment  plant 

PottsviUe  Hospital,  replaouneot. 
Sewer  facilities 


Maternity   building,    Einstein    Medical 
Center. 

Mlscricordia  Hospital  addition. 

Skin  and  Cancer  Hospital . 

Sewage  facilitlee I. 


.do. 


Miriam  Hospital  additi«i....H  " 
Rhode  Lsland  Hospital  addlttoni" 
Woonsocket  Uoq>ital  addition. 


Fish  faculties 

Water  facilities 


Water  supply...?.. 

Reforestation 

....do. 


Water  and  sewer  improvement.. 
Street  improvements 

do •_ .       '"izri 

Sewage  lacilttiai II HI 


Construct  St.  Johns  Hospital 

Road  ooastruotkm I 

Street  Improvements I. 


do 

Water  supply. 


Reservoir  covers. . . 

Oourtbotne 

Road  construction. 


Water  tacBltlBS 

Storm  drainage 

OomBctlonal  Instltation. 
Sewer  facHtties 


La  Crosse  Lutheran  Hospital  addition 
Construct  buildings,  recreation  fscilitlesH 


Water  tKiMties 

Road  improvements 
Sewer  iaclUties 


Estimated  project  cost 
(in  thousands) 


APW 


Other 
Federal 


matcbioK 


$40 
111 

41 

125 

126 

100 

40 

12 

60 

152 

2,313 

65 

886 

600 

400 

42 


1,827 
346 

87 
138 


22 

75 


lU 

8 
8 


400 

88 
100 


$848 


$40 
118 

41 

126 

126 

100 

46 

82 

61 

163 

1,430 

68 

1,138 

600 

882 
43 


1,9m 

348 
309 
217 


Total 


876 



171 
11 

ITS 

743 



27 

140 



71 

46 

an 





S8 

388 

U 

26 





408 
39 





118 

89 
877 





22 
76 


lU 


46 
S65 

783 
804 


788 
'888 


880 
227 

82 
250 
260 
200 
85 
64 
101 

804 

1743 

111 

1033 

1.300 

1,838 

84 


1196 
491 
396 
346 


444 

160 


228 
3 
6 


180 

73 
47 


9 

560 

63 

26 


1S08 


188 
60 


446 

418 

833 

1,179 


l.llS 
11 

i,«e7 


soo 

14S 

9B 

too 

95 

1,326 
78 
61 


1710 
68 


164 

288 

LllO 


On-«it« 
man- 
years 


$0.8 
4.3 

.3 
6.0 
4.0 
4.2 
.6 
.7 
L6 

11 

70. 0 
.9 

«7.0 

4&0 

35.0 

L6 


SQ.0 

ILO 

13 

10 


LO 
L6 


L7 
.1 
.2 


4.7 

IS 

117 

IS 


319 

.1 

414 


".8 

7.S 

18 

.8 
13 

.7 
1.0 
L9 
L3 


810 
L6 


1.7 
13 

39.2 
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On-site  per  man- 
TMrooit 


APW 
funds 


$48,000 
21600 

246,000 
26,000 
81,300 
24,000 
61600 
11000 
30,000 

26.000 
33.000 
81080 

11900 

11300 
16,000 
28,300 


91500 

21800 

1800 

21.888 


31808 

60,000 


•4.600 
31000 
81000 


84.300 
1400 
1000 

88,900 


1600 

1X3.000 

17.UI0 


Total 
fimds 


S2.40O 

11100 

M.S0O 
87.800 
61708 

SB,  000 

766,000 

1800 

31800 


11,908 

11300 


88,680 
11.388 
11800 


$96,000 
81400 

492,000 
60,000 
62,600 
41000 

145.700 
85,300 
80,600 

50,000 

53.500 

121,100 

48,000 

21700 

•IWO 
61400 


61900 
44.600 

41200 
87,600 


44.800 

60,000 


180,800 
SI  000 
SI  000 


91700 

60,800 

48,900 

141,600 


42.800 

in  600 

87.600 


41200 

41100 

48,000 

188,880 

ilTOO 

83.800 

1.926,000 

89.700 

41800 


75.800 
Si  700 


PERSONAL  EXPLANATION 
Mr.  COHELAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
roUcaU  No.  227  I  wsis  absent  from  the 
city  on  official  business.  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  Record  show  that 
had  I  been  present  I  would  have  voted 
"yea." 

The   SPEAKER.    Without  obJecUoo. 
it  Is  so  ordered. 
There  was  no  objection. 
CIX lfi34 


LEAVE  OP  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  consent,  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to  Mrs.  SuLtivAw.  for 
week  of  December  16,  on  account  of  of- 
ficial business. 


lative  program  and  any  «)eclal  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to; 

Bfr.  Oboss,  for  10  minutes,  tomorrow. 

Mr.  Praser,  for  1  hour,  on  December 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  QRANTTD  EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  pennlssian  to       By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House.  foDowlng  the  legla-    extend  remarfa  In  the  CoMORrasioitAi 
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RicoRD,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  granted  to: 

Mr.  Alcsr. 

Mr.  Cramxs. 


SENATE  BILL  REFERRED 

A  bill  of  the  Senate  of  the  following 
title  was  taken  from  the  Speaker's  table 
and.  under  the  rule,  referred  as  follows: 

S.  2064.  An  act  to  relieve  the  Veterans'  Ad- 
ministration from  paying  Interest  on  the 
amount  of  capital  funds  transferred  In  fiscal 
year  1962  from  the  direct  loan  revolving 
fund  to  the  loan  guaranty  revolving  fund; 
to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Affairs. 


ENROLLED  BILU3  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  bills  of  the  House  of  the 
following  titles,  which  were  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJt.  1233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  rein- 
statement and  validation  of  U.S.  oU  and  gaa 
lease  nimibered  Sacramento  037652-C,  and 
for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  1273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bay  Kow 
Jung; 

HJl.  1385.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson; 

HJR.  4479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
vejrance  to  the  State  of  California  of  certain 
mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States 
in  certain  real  property  in  California; 

HJl.  6691.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code»to  allow  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  disciplinary 
boards  provided  by  section  4110  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code; 

HJl.  6143.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance  to 
public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate  institutions;  and 

HJl.  9291.  An  act  to  provide  office  space, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  franking  privileges 
for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  incident  to  the  death  and  burial  of 
tonaet  President  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
and  for  other  piuposes. 


SENATE  ENROLLED  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION SIGNED 

The  SPEAKER  announced  his  signa- 
ture to  an  enrolled  joint  resolution  of  the 
Senate  of  the  following  title: 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Commission  established  to  report  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence. 


UNIFORM  COMMERCIAL  CODE  FOR 
DISTRICT  OF  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  5338)  to 
enact  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes,  with  Senate  amendments 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendments. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 


The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  follows: 

Page  2,  in  the  eighth  line  following  line  2, 
strike  out  "Lakmo,"  and  insert  "Laoom". 

Page  2.  In  the  twelfth  line  following  line 
2,  strike  out  "Riohts,"  and  inserts  "Riohts". 

Page  10.  line  4.  strike  out  "(16)  "  and  In- 
sert "(14a)". 

Page  10.  line  6,  strtke  out  "(16)"  and  in- 
sert "(16)". 

Page  10.  line  16,  strike  out  "(17)"  and  in- 
sert "(16)". 

Page  10,  line  18,  strike  out  "(18)"  and  in- 
sert "(17)". 

Page  11.  line  1,  strike  out  "(19)"  and  in- 
sert "(18)". 

Page  11.  line  3,  strike  out    "(20)"  and  In- 
sert "(19)". 

Page  11.  line  5.  strike  out  "(21)"  and  in- 
sert "(20)". 

Page  11.  line  9,  strike  out  "(22)"  and  in- 
sert "(21)". 

Page  11.  line  12.  strike  out  "(23)"  and  in- 
sert "(22)". 

Page  11.  line  16.  strike  out  "(24)"  and  in- 
sert "(23)". 

Page  11.  line  20.  strike  out  "(26)"  and  in- 
sert "(24)". 

Page  11,  line  23,  strike  out  "(26)"  and  in- 
sert "(26)". 

Page  12,  Une  11.  strike  out  "(27)"  and  in- 
sert "(26)". 

Page  12.  line  21.  strike  out  "(28)"  and  In- 
sert "(27)". 

Page  13.  line  11.  strike  out  "(29)"  and  in- 
sert "(28)". 

Page  13.  line  16.  strike  out  "(30)"  and  in- 
sert "(29)". 

Page  13.  line  19.  strike  out  "(31)"  and  in- 
sert "(30)". 

Page  13,  line  21,  strike  out  "(32)"  and  in- 
sert "(31)". 

Page  13,  line  25,  strike  out  "(33)"  and  in- 
sert "(32)". 

Page  14,  line  4,  strike  out  "(34)"  and  in- 
sert "(33)". 

Page  14,  line  6,  strike  out  "(35)"  and  in- 
sert "(34)". 

Page  14,  line  9,  strike  out  "(36)"  and  in- 
sert "(35)". 

Page  14,  line  13,  strike  out  "(37)"  and  in- 
sert "(36)". 

Page  14.  line  14.  strike  out  "(38)"  and  in- 
sert "(37)". 

Page  16,  line  13,  strike  out  "(39)"  and  In- 
sert "(38)". 

Page  15,  line  22.  strike  out  "(40)"  and  in- 
sert "(39)". 

Page  16.  line  24.  strike  out  "41"  and  Insert 
"(40)". 

Page    15.   line  25.  strike  out   "(42)"   and 
insert  "(41)". 

Page    16.    line   3.   strike   out    "(43)"    and 
Insert  "(42)". 

Page    16,   line   5.   strike   out   "(44)"  and 
insert  "(43)". 

Page  16,  line  8,  strike  out  "(46)"  and 
insert  "(44)". 

Page  16,  line  23,  strike  out  "(46)"  and 
insert  "(45)". 

Page  17,  line  1,  strike  out  "(47)"  and 
Insert  "(46)". 

Page  24,  line  23,  strike  out  "2 — 106"  and 
insert  "2 — 105.". 

Page  49.  line  2.  strike  out  "28:— 719"  and 
insert  "28:2 — 719". 

Page  115,  line  14,  strike  out  "issued"  and 
Insert  "issued.". 

Page  115,  line  20,  strike  out  "section"  and 
insert  "section.". 

Page  118.  line  22.  strike  out  "indorsed." 
and  insert  "indorsed*.". 

Page  122,  line  24,  strike  out  "pay." "  and 
Insert  "pay".". 

Page  126,  line  20,  strike  out  "Any"  and 
insert  "Any". 

Page  132,  line  23,  strike  out  "unles"  and 
insert  "unless". 

Page  153,  line  1,  strike  out  "a  draft"  and 
insert  "A  draft". 


Page  204.  strike  out  lines  6  to  11,  inclusive, 
and  Insert  "  ( 1 )  This  article  applies". 

Page  220.  line  17,  strike  out  "this  sute" 
and  Insert  "the  District". 

Page  281,  line  1,  strike  out  "persons". 

Page  299.  strike  out  the  tenth  and  eleventh 
Unee  following  line  15.  and  insert  "28:9 — 106. 
Definitions:  'account';  'contract  right';  gen- 
eral intangibles'.". 

Page  309,  line  12,  strike  out  "right.'  "  and 
Insert  "right'.". 

Page  309,  line  14,  strike  out  "products.'  " 
and  Insert  "products'.". 

Page  362,  line  22,  strike  out  "Article  "  and 
insert  "article". 

Page  362.  line  24.  strike  out  "Article"  and 
insert  "article". 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendments  were  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
table. 

Mr.  McMHiLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
South  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
but  one  exception,  the  Senate  amend- 
ments, as  shown  in  the  Senate  report — 
Senate  Report  No.  649— are  technical 
and  clarifying  in  nature. 

The  one  exception  is  the  amendment  to 
article  V,  dealing  with  letters  of  credit. 
The  purpose  of  this  amendment  is  to 
make  the  language  of  the  bill  conform  to 
the  official  text  of  the  Uniform  Commer- 
cial Code.  This  amendment  was  recom- 
mended by  the  Commissioners  on  Uni- 
form State  Laws  for  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  adopted  by  the  Senate. 

These  amendments  to  the  House  bill 
are  supported  by  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Bar  Association,  who  requested  this 
legislation. 

The  bill  passed  the  House  without  ob- 
jection, and  the  House  Committee  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  concurs  in  the  Sen- 
ate amendments. 


HORIZONTAL  PROPERTY  REGIMES 
IN  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  McMillan.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  take  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4276)  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  horizontal 
property  regimes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  a  Senate  amendment 
thereto,  and  concur  in  the  Senate 
amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  amend- 
ment, as  follows: 

strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
insert:  "That  this  Act,  Including  the  follow- 
ing table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Horizontal  Property  Act  of  the  District  of 
Columbia'. 

"TABLX  OF  CONTENTS 

"Sec.  1.  Short  title. 

"Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  3.  Horizontal  property  regimes. 

"Sec.  4.  Status  of  condominium  units  within 
a  horizontal  property  regime. 

"Sec.  5.  Joint  tenancies,  tenancie*  in  com- 
mon, tenancies  by  the  entirety. 
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"Sec.  6.  Ownership  of  condominium  units,  of 
common     elements;     declaration; 
voting;  individual  unit  deeds. 
"Sec.  7.  Indlvlslbllltiy  of  common  elements; 

limitation  upon  partition. 
"Sec.  8.  Uee   of  elements    held   to   common, 
right  to  repair  common  elements. 
"Sec.  9.  Condominium  subdivision. 
"Sec.  10.  Reference  to  plat. 
"Sec.  11.  TerminatioQ  and  waiver  of  regime. 
"Sec.  12.  Merger  no  bar  to  reconstltutlon. 
"Sec.  18.  Bylaws,  availability  for  examination. 
"Sec.  14.  Necessary  contents  of  bylaws;  modi- 
fication off  system. 
"Sec.  15.  Books  of  receipts  and  expendltxxres; 

avallabUlty  for  examination. 
"Sec.  16.  Common  profits,  contributions  for 
payment  of  common  expenses  of 
administration  and  maintenance. 
"Sec.  17.  Priority  of  liens. 
"Sec.  18.  Joint  and  several  liability  of  pur- 
chaser  and   seller   for    amounts 
owing    under    section    16;     ptir- 
chaser^  recovery,  ptirchaser's  or 
lender's  right  to  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  amount  due. 
"Sec.  19.  Supplementary  method  of  enforce- 
ment of  lien. 
"Sec.  20.  Insuring  buUding  against  risks;  In- 
dividual rights  of  co-owners. 
"Sec.  21.  Application  of  insurance  proceeds 
to  reconstruction;   pro  rata  dis- 
tribution In  certain  cases;  rules 
governing, 
"Sec.  22.  Sharing  of  reconstruction  cost  where 
building  is  not  insured  or  insur- 
ance indemnity  is  insufficient 
||Sec.  28.  Separate  taxation. 
"Sec.  24.  Actions;  right  to  separate  release  of 

judgment. 
"Sec.  25.  Mechanics'  and  materialmen's  Hens, 
enforcement      thereof;      removal 
from  lien;  effect  of  part  payment. 
"Sec.  26.  Nonapplicatlon  of  nUe  against  per- 
petultiee  and  of  rule  against  un- 
reasonale  restraints  on  alienation 
to  horizontal  property  regimes. 
"Sec.  27.  Supplement  of  existing  code  provi- 
sions. 
"Sec.  28.  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
mlEsloners  and  the  zoning  com- 
mission. 
"See.  29.  Interpretation. 
"Sec.  so.  Supplemental  provisions  relating  to 

sewer  and  water  eervicea. 
"Sec.  81.  Authority  of  Board  of  Commisston- 
er«    under    Reorganization    Plan 
Numbered  S  of  1952. 
"Sec.  82.  Severability. 
"Sec.  33.  EfTectlve  date. 

"Sac.  2.  DxriNTnoNS.— Unless  It  is  plainly 
evident  from  the  context  that  a  different 

meaning  is  Intended,  as  used  herein 

"(a)  'UnlV  or  'condominium  unit"  means 
an  enclosed  Bp.««e.  consisting  of  one  or  more 
rooms,  occupying  all  or  part  of  a  floor  in 
buildings  of  one  or  more  floors  or  stories  re- 
gardless of  whether  it  be  designed  for  resi- 
dence, for  office,  for  the  operation  of  any  in- 
dustry or  business,  or  for  any  other  type  of 
independent  use.  and  shall  include  such  ac- 
ceMory  units  as  may  be  appended  thereto, 
■uch  as  garage  space,  storage  space,  balcony 
terrace  or  patio:  Provided,  That  said  unit  has 
a  direct  exit  to  a  thoroughfare  or  to  a  given 
common  space  leading  to  a  thoroughfare. 

"(b)  'Condominium'  means  the  ownership 
of  single  units  in  a  multlunlt  structure  with 
common  elements. 

"(c)  'Condominium  project'  means  a  nal 
estate  condominium  project;  a  plan  or  proj- 
ect whereby  five  or  more  apartments,  rooms 
office  spaces,  or  other  unite  In  exUtlng  or 
propowsd  buildings  or  structures  are  offered 
or  proposed  to  be  offered  for  sale. 

"(d)  'Co-owner*  means  a  perron .  persons 
corporation,  trust,  or  other  legal  entity  or 
any  combination  thereof,  that  owns  a  con- 
dOTninlum  unit  within  the  building. 

"(•)  'Council  of  co-ownera'  means  the  co- 
owners  as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
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section,  acting  as  a  group  in  accordance  with 
the  provlBlons  of  this  Act  and  the  bylaws 
and  declaration  established  thereunder;  and 
a  majority,  as  defined  in  subsection  (k)  at 
this  section,  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided In  this  Act,  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  adoption  of  decisions. 

"(f)  'Oeneral  common  element'  except  as 
otherwise  provided  In  the  plat  of  condomin- 
ium subdivision,  means  and  includes 

"(1)  the  land  on  which  the  building 
stands  in  fee  simple  or  leased  provided  that 
the  leasehold  Interest  of  each  unit  is  separa- 
ble from  the  leasehold  intereete  of  the  other 
unite; 

"(2)  the  foundations,  main  walls,  roofs, 
halls,  columns,  girders,  beams,  supports" 
corridors,  fire  escapes,  lobbies,  stairways,  and 
entrance  and  exit  or  communication  ways; 
"(3)  the  basements,  fiat  roofs,  yards,  and 
gardens  except  as  otherwise  provided  or  sUp- 
ulated;  "^ 

"(*)  the  premises  for  lodging  of  Janitors 
or  persons  in  charge  of  the  buUdlng.  except 
as  otherwise  provided  or  stipulated; 

"(6)  the  compartmente  or  installattons  of 
central  services  such  as  power,  light,  gas. 
cold  and  hot  water,  heating,  central  air  con- 
diUonlng  or  central  refrlgeraUon.  swimming 
pools,  reservoirs,  water  tanks  and  pumps,  and 
ths  like; 

"(6)  the  elevators,  garbage  and  trash  In- 
cinerators and.  In  general,  all  devices  or  in- 
stallations existing  for  common  use;  and 

"(7)  all  other  elemente  of  the  building 
rationally  of  common  use  or  necessary  to  Ite 
existence,    upkeep,    and   safety. 

"(g)  'Limited  ocxnmon  elemente'  means 
and  includes  those  common  elemente  which 
are  agreed  upon  by  aU  the  co-owners  to  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  a  certain  niunber  of 
condominium  units,  such  as  special  corri- 
dors, steirways,  and  elevators,  sanitary  serv- 
ices common  to  the  apartmente  of  a  partic- 
ular floor  and  the  like. 

"(h)  'Majority  of  co-owners',  'two-thirds 
of  the  co-owners',  and  'three-fourths  of  the 
co-owners'  mean,  respectively,  61.  66%.  and 
76  per  centum  or  more  of  the  votes  of  the 
co-owners  computed  in  accordance  with  their 
percentage  Intereste  as  esUblished  under  sec- 
Uon  6  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  'Plat  of  condofhinlum  subdivision' 
means  the  plat  of  the  surveyor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  establishing  the  condo- 
minlmum  unite,  accessory  imlte.  general 
common  elemente.  and  limited  common  ele- 
mente. 

"(J)  'Person'  means  a  natiiral  Individual 
corporaUon.  trustee,  or  other  legal  enUty  or 
any  combination  thereof. 

"(k)  'Developer'  means  a  person  that  un- 
dertakes to  develop  a  real  estate  condomin- 
ium project. 

"(1)  'Property  means  and  Includes  the 
lands  whether  leasehold,  if  separable  as  de- 
fined in  (f)(1)  of  this  secuon.  or  in  fee 
simple,  the  building,  all  improvemente  and 
structures  thereon,  and  all  easemente,  righte 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging. 

"(m)  'To  record'  means  to  record  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  secUon  499 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  esteblish  a 
code  of  law  for  the  DUtrlct  of  Columbia' 
approved  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1189,  1268). 

"(n)  'Common  expenses'  means  and  In- 
cludes— 

"  ( 1 )  aU  sums  lawfully  assessed  against  the 
unit  owners  by  the  councU  of  co-owners; 

"(2)  expenses  of  administration,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  or  replacement  of  the  com- 
mon areas  and  faclUUes.  including  repair  and 
replacement  funds  as  may  be  established; 

"(8)  expenses  agreed  upon  as  common  ex- 
penses by  the  councU  of  co-owners; 

"(4)  expenses  declared  common  expenses 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  by  the  by- 
laws. ' 

"(o)  •Common  proflte'  means  the  balance 
of  all  income,  rente,  profits,  and  revenues 
from  the  common  areas  and   facilities  re- 


maining after  ded\iction  of  the  common  ex- 
penses. 

"(p)  All  words  used  herein  Include  the 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  genders  and 
include  the  singular  or  pliiral  numbers  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"Sbc.  3.  Horizontal  PaopniTT  Regimxs. — 
Whenever  the  owners  or  the  co-cnmen  of 
any  square  or  lot  shall  subdivide  the  same 
Into  a  condominium  project  In  conformity 
with  section  9  of  this  Act  wltto  a  plat  of 
condominium  subdivision  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished a  horlBontal  property  regime. 

"Sbc.  4.  Status    or    Cokdoiunttm    Untts 

WlIHDf    A    HOBOONTAX.     PXOPERTT     RXGIMX. 

Once  the  property  is  subdivided  Into  the 
horizontal  property  regime,  a  condominlxim 
unit  In  the  building  may  be  individually 
conveyed,  leased,  and  encvunbered  and  may 
be  Inherited  or  devised  by  wUl,  as  If  It  were 
sole  and  entirely  independent  of  the  other 
condomlnlvun  unite  In  the  buUding  of  wtxich 
It  forms  a  part;  the  said  separate  unite  shall 
I^^ethe  same  Incldente  as  real  property  and 
the  corresponding  individual  titles  and  Inter- 
ests therein  shall  be  recordable. 

•*Sec.  6.  Joint  Tenancies,  Tenancies  in 
Common,  Tenancies  bt  the  ENnarrr. — ^Any 
condominium  unit  may  be  held  and  owned 
by  more  than  one  person  as  Joint  tenante,  as 
tenante  In  common,  as  tenante  by  the  en- 
tirety (In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife) ,  or 
In  any  other  real  property  tenancy  relatlon- 
Bhip  recognized  under  the  laws  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvmabla. 

"Sec.  6.  Owership  or  Condominttm  Untts, 
OF  Common  Elements;  Declaeation;  Voting- 
iNOTvnmAL  Untt  Deeds.— (a)  A  condominium 
unit  owner  shall  have  the  exclusive  fee 
simple  ownership  of  his  iznlt  and  shall  have 
a  common  right  to  a  share,  with  the  other 
co-owners,  of  an  undivided  fee  simple  Inter- 
est in  the  common  elemente  of  the  property, 
equivalent  to  the  percentage  representing 
the  value  of  the  unit  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  property. 

"(b)  Said  percentage  Interest  shall  not  be 
separated  from  the  unit  to  which  It  aooer- 
tains.  *^ 

"(c)  The  individual  percentages  shall  be 
established  at  the  time  the  horizontal  prop- 
erty regime  is  constituted  by  the  recording 
among  the  land  records  of  the  District  of 
Colxmibla.  of  a  declaration  setting  forth  said 
percenteges,  shall  have  a  permanent  char- 
acter, and  shall  not  be  changed  without  the 
acquiescence  of  the  co-owners  representing 
all  the  condominium  unite  In  the  building 
which  said  change  shall  be  evidenced  byMi 
appropriate  amendatory  declaration  to  such 
effect  recorded  among  the  land  records  of 
the  District  of  Columbia.    Said  share  Inter- 
est shall  be  set  forth  of  record.  In  the  InltUl 
Individual   condomlnxnn   unit   deeds.     Said 
share  Intereste  In  the  common  elemente  shall 
nevertheless,  be  subject  to  mutual  righte  of 
Ingress,  egress,  and  regress  of  use  and  enjoy- 
ment of  the  other  co-owners  and  a  right  of 
entry  to  officers,  agente,  and  employees  of  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  and  the 
government  of  the  District  of  Columbia  act- 
ing in  the  performance  of  their  official  duties 
"(d)  The  said  basic  value  of  said  undivided 
common  Interest  shall  be  fixed  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  Act  and  shall  not  fix  the  market 
value  of  the  individual  condominium  unite 
and  undivided  share  intereste  and  shall  not 
prevent  each  co-owner  from  fixing  a  different 
clrcumstentlal   value   to   his   condominlxim 
unit  and  undivided  share  interest  In  the  com- 
mon elemente.  In  all  types  of  acte  and  con- 
tracto. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  declaration  may  contoln  other  pro- 
visions and  attaohmente  relating  to  the  con- 
dominium and  to  the  unite  which  are  not 
InconsUtont  with  this  Act. 

"(f)  Voting  at  all  meetings  of  the  co- 
owners  shaU  be  on  a  percentage  basis,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  vote  to  which  each 
co-owner  Is  entitled  shall  be  the  individual 
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percentage  kaslgned  to  hla  unit  in  the  dec- 
laration. 

"(g)  Individual  condominium  unit  deeds 
may  nuike  reference  to  thlA  Act,  tbe  con- 
dominium BubdlTlalon  and  land  subdivision 
plaU  referred  to  in  section  10  hereof,  the 
declaration  provided  for  in  this  section,  the 
bylaws  of  the  council  of  oo-owners,  and  the 
deeds  may  incl\ide  any  further  details  which 
the  grantor  and  grantee  may  deem  desirable 
to  set  forth  consistent  with  the  declaration 
and  this  Act. 

"Sec.  7.  Imbivxbibiijtt  or  Common  Ei*- 
MXNTs:  Limitation  Upon  PAaTTriON. —  (a) 
The  common  elements,  both  general  and 
limited,  shall  remain  undivided.  No  unit 
owner,  or  any  other  person,  shall  bring  any 
action  for  partition  or  division  of  the  co- 
ownership  permitted  luder  section  93  and 
related  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3. 
1901  (31  Stat.  1308).  is  amended  by  the  Act 
of  June  30,  1903  (33  8Ut.  523,  ch.  1329). 
against  any  other  owner  or  owners  of  any 
interest  or  Interests  In  the  same  horizontal 
property  regime  so  as  to  terminate  the 
regime. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  a  limitation  on  partl- 
tKMi  by  the  owners  of  one  or  more  units 
in  a  regime  as  to  the  individual  ownership 
of  such  \init  or  units  without  terminating 
the  regime  or  as  to  the  ownership  of  prop- 
erty outside  the  regime ;  Provided,  That  upon 
partition  of  any  such  individual  unit  the 
same  shall  be  sold  as  an  entity  and  shall 
not  be  partitioned  In  kind. 

"Sec.  8.  UsK  or  Blemxnts  Held  im  Com- 
mon, RiOHT  To  RcPAB  Common  Elements. — 
(a)  Each  co-owner  may  use  the  elements 
held  in  otxnmon  in  accordance  with  the 
purposes  for  which  they  are  intended,  with- 
out hindering  or  encroaching  upon  the  law- 
ful rights  of  the  other  co-owners. 

"(b)  The  manager,  board  of  directors  or 
of  administration,  as  the  case  may  be.  shall 
have  an  irrevocable  right  and  an  easement 
to  enter  units  to  make  repairs  to  common 
elements  or  when  repairs  reasonably  ap- 
pear to  be  necessary  for  public  safety  or  to 
prevent  damage  to  property  other  than  the 
unit. 

"S«c.  9.  Condominium  Subdivision. —  (a) 
Whenever  the  owner  or  the  co-owners  of 
any  square  or  lot  duly  subdivided  in  con- 
formity with  section  1681  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1425),  or  other  ap- 
plicable laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  deem  It  necessary  to  subdivide  the  same 
into  a  condominium  project  of  convenient 
condominium  units  for  sale  and  occupancy 
and  means  of  access  for  their  accommoda- 
tion, he  may  cavise  a  plat  or  plats  to  be  made 
by  the  surveyor  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
on  which  said  plats,  together,  shall  be  ex- 
pressed— 

"(1)  the  ground  dimensions  as  set  forth 
under  such  section  1581  and  the  exterior 
lengths  of  all  lines  of  the  building; 

"(2)  for  each  floor  of  the  condominium 
subdivision,  the  niunber  or  letter,  dimen- 
sions, and  lengths  of  finished  interior  sur- 
faces of  unit  dividing  walls  of  the  individual 
condominium  units;  the  elevations  (or  aver- 
age elevation,  in  case  of  slight  variance) 
from  a  fixed  known  point,  of  finished  floors 
and  of  finished  ceilings  of  such  condominium 
units  sitvfate  upon  the  same  floor,  and  fur- 
ther expressing  the  area,  the  relationship  of 
each  unit  to  the  other  upon  the  same  floor 
and  their  relationship  to  the  common  ele- 
ments upon  said  floor; 

"(3)  the  dimensions  and  lengths  of  the 
interior  finished  s\irface  of  walls,  elevations, 
from  said  same  fixed  known  point,  of  the 
finished  floors  and  of  the  finished  ceilings  of 
the  general  common  elements  of  the  build- 
ing, and,  in  proper  case,  of  the  limited  com- 
mon elements  restricted  to  a  given  number 
of  condominium  units,  expressing  which  are 
those  units; 


"(4)  any  other  data  necessary  for  the  tden- 
tiflcation  of  the  individual  condominium 
units  and  the  general  and  limited  common 
elements. 

"(b)  And  said  owners  or  oo-owners  may 
certify  such  condominium  subdivisions  un- 
der their  hands  and  seals  in  the  presence  of 
two  credible  witnesses,  upon  the  same  plat 
or  on  a  paper  or  a  parchment  attached 
thereto.  And  the  same  shall  thereupon  be 
put  up.  labeled,  indexed,  and  preserved  for 
record  and  deposit  with  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  for  the  District  of  Columbia  In  like 
manner  as  land  subdivisions  have  been  here- 
tofore recorded  or  in  such  other  books  as 
the  said  surveyor  may  prescribe. 

"Sec.  10.  RxrsaxNCx  to  Plat. — When  a  plat 
of  a  condominium  project  and  subdivision 
shall  be  so  certified,  examined,  and  recorded, 
the  piu-chaser  of  any  condominium  unit 
thereof  or  any  person  Interested  therein,  may 
refer  to  the  plat  and  record  for  description 
in  the  same  manner  as  to  squares  and  lots 
divided  between  the  Commissioners  and  the 
original  proprietors  and  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  has  been  heretofore  the  practice  for 
land  subdivisions:  Provided,  That  said  pur- 
chaser or  other  person  interested  therein 
shall  also  make  reference  to  the  plat  of  land 
subdivision  appearing  prior  to  the  establish- 
ment of  the  condominium  subdivision  there- 
upon. Any  such  conveyance  of  an  individual 
condominium  unit  shall  be  deemed  to  also 
convey  the  undivided  interest  of  the  owner 
in  the  common  elements,  both  general  and 
limited,  and  of  any  accessory  units,  if  any, 
appertaining  to  said  condominium  unit  with- 
out specifically  or  particularly  referring  to 
the  same. 

"Sec.  11.  Termination  and  WAivxa  or 
Regime. —  (a)  All  the  co-owners  or  the  sole 
owner  of  a  building  constituted  into  a  hori- 
zontal property  regime  may  terminate  and 
waive  this  regime  and  regroup  or  merge  the 
individual  and  several  condominium  units 
with  the  principal  property;  such  termina- 
tion and  waiver  shall  be  by  certification  to 
such  effect  upon  the  plat  of  condominium 
subdivision  establishing  the  particular  hori- 
zontal property  regime  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  the  said  sole  owner  or  co-owners,  in 
the  presence  of  two  credible  witness,  upon 
the  same  plat  or  upon  a  paper  or  parchment 
attached  thereto:  Provided,  That  the  said 
Individual  condominium  units  are  unencum- 
bered, or  if  encumbered,  that  the  creditors 
in  whose  behalf  the  encumbrances  are  re- 
corded agree  to  accept  as  security  the  undi- 
vided Interest  in  the  property  of  the  debtor 
co-owner  and  said  creditors  or  trustees  under 
duly  recorded  deeds  of  trust,  shall  signify 
their  assent  to  such  termination  and  waiver 
upon  the  aforesaid  plat,  paper,  or  parchment: 
Provided  further.  That  should  the  buildings 
or  other  improvements  in  a  condominium 
project  be  more  than  two-thirds  destroyed  by 
fire  or  other  disaster,  the  co-owners  of  three- 
fourths  of  the  condominium  project  may 
waive  and  terminate  the  horizontal  property 
regime  and  may  certify  to  such  termination 
and  waiver :  Provided  further.  That  if  within 
ninety  days  of  the  date  of  such  damage  or 
destruction : 

"(1)  the  council  of  co-owners  does  not 
determine  to  repair,  reconstruct  or  rebuild 
as  provided  in  sections  21  and  22  of  this  Act, 
or, 

"(2)  the  insurance  Indemnity  is  delivered 
pro  rata  to  the  co-owners  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  section  21  of  this  Act  and 
if  the  co-owners  do  not  terminate  and  waive 
the  regime  in  conformity  with  this  section  of 
this  Act,  then  any  unit  owner  or  any  other 
person  aggrieved  thereby  may  file  a  petition 
in  the  United  States  District  CoiU't  for  the 
District  of  Columbia,  setting  forth  under 
oath  such  facts  as  may  be  necessary  to  en- 
title the  petitioner  to  tbe  relief  prayed  and 
praying  Judicial  termination  of  the  hori- 
zontal property  regime.    Said  petition  may  be 


served  as  provided  in  section  14(g)  of  this 
Act.  The  coiurt  may  thereupon  lay  a  rule 
upon  the  council  of  ^o-owners.  unless  they 
shall  voluntarily  appear  and  admit  the  alle- 
gations of  the  petition,  to  show  cause,  under 
oath,  on  or  before  the  tenth  day.  exclusive 
of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays,  after  service 
of  such  rule,  why  the  prayers  of  said  peti- 
tion should  not  be  granted.  If  no  cause  be 
shown  against  the  prayer  of  the  petition  by 
the  council  of  co-owners,  or  by  any  one  of 
the  co-owners,  the  court  may  determine  in 
a  sununary  way  whether  the  facts  warrant 
termination  and  thereupon  the  court  may 
decree  the  particular  horizontal  property 
regime  terminated. 

"(b)  In  the  event  a  horizontal  property 
regime  Is  terminated  or  waived,  the  property 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  owned  in  common  by 
the  co-owners,  and  the  undivided  Interest  In 
the  property  owned  in  common  which  shall 
appertain  to  each  co-owner  shall  be  the 
percentage  of  undivided  interest  previously 
owned  by  such  co-owner  In  the  common  ele- 
ments In  the  property  as  set  forth  in  the 
declaration  under  section  6  hereof. 

"(c4  Upon  such  termination  and  waiver 
the  provisions  of  section  10  of  this  Act  shall 
no  longer  be  applicable  and  reference  to  the 
principal  property  thereupon,  shall  be  to 
the  pUt  and  record  of  the  prior  land  sub- 
division and  thereupon  the  restraint  against 
partition  or  division  of  the  co-ownership 
imposed  by  section  7  of  this  Act  shall  no 
longer  apply.  In  the  event  of  such  partition 
suit  the  net  proceeds  shall  be  divided  among 
all  the  unit  owners.  In  proportion  to  their 
respective  undivided  ownership  of  the  com- 
mon elements,  after  first  paying  off,  out  of 
the  respective  shares  of  the  unit  owners,  all 
liens  on  the  unit  of  each  unit  owner.  To  be 
valid  such  termination  shall  be  recorded 
among  the  land  records  of  the  District  of 
Columblti. 

"Sec.  12.  Mesger  No  Bar  to  Reconstitu- 
TioN. — The  merger  provided  for  In  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  in  no  way  bar  the  sub- 
sequent constitution  of  the  property  into 
another  horizontal  property  regime  whenever 
so  desired  and  upon  observance  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act. 

"Sac.  13.  Bylaws.  Avaxlabilitt  for  Exami- 
nation.— (a)  The  administration  of  every 
building  constituted  Into  a  horizontal  prop- 
erty regime  shall  be  governed  by  the  by- 
laws as  the  council  of  co-owners  may  from 
time  to  time  adopt,  which  said  bylaws  to- 
gether with  the  declaration.  Including  Re- 
corded attachments  thereto,  referred  to  in 
section  6  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
examination  by  all  the  co-owners,  their  duly 
authorized  attorneys  or  agents,  at  convenient 
hours  on  working  days  that  shall  be  set  and 
announced  for  general  knowledge. 

"(b)  A  true  copy  of  said  bylaws  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  declaration  referred  to  In  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act  and  made  a  part  thereof. 
No  modification  of  or  amendment  to  the  by- 
laws shall  be  valid  unless  set  forth  in  an 
amendment  to  the  declaration  and  such 
amendment  is  duly  recorded. 

"(c)  Each  unit  owner  shall  comply  strictly 
with  the  bylaws  and  with  the  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  pvu^uant 
thereto,  as  either  of  the  same  may  be  law- 
fully amended  from  time  to  time.  Failure 
to  comply  with  any  of  the  same  shall  be 
ground  for  an  action  to  recover  sums  due, 
for  damages  or  injunctive  relief,  or  both, 
maintainable  by  the  manager,  the  adminis- 
trator, board  of  directors  or  of  administra- 
tion, or  as  specified  in  the  bylaws  or  in  proper 
case,  by  an  aggrieved  unit  owner. 

"Sec.  14.  Necessary  Contents  or  Bylaws; 
Modification  or  System. —  (a)  The  bylaws 
must  necessarily  provide  for  at  least  the 
following: 

"(1)  Form  of  administration,  indicating 
whether  this  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  admin- 
istrator, manager,  or  of  a  board  of  directors, 
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or  of  administration,  or  otherwise,  and  spec- 
ifying the  jxjwers,  manner  of  removal,  and, 
where  proper,  the  compensation  thereof. 

"(2)  Method  of  calling  or  siunmoning  the 
co-owners  to  assemble;  that  a  majority  of  co- 
owners  is  required  to  adopt  decisions,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  this  Act;  who  Is  to 
preside  over  the  meeting  and  who  will  keep 
the  minute  book  wherein  the  resolutions 
shall  be  recorded. 

"(3)  Care,  upkeep,  and  surveillance  of  the 
building  and  its  general  or  limited  common 
elements  and  services. 

"(4)  Manner  of  collecting  from  the  co- 
owners  for  the  payment  of  common  expenses. 
"(5)  Designation,  hiring,  and  dismissal 
of  the  personnel  necessary  for  the  good 
working  order  of  the  building  and  for  the 
proper  care  of  the  general  or  limited  common 
elements  and  to  provide  services  for  the 
building. 

"(6)  Such  restrictions  on  or  requirements 
respecting  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
units  and  the  use  of  the  common  elements 
as  are  designed  to  prevent  unreasonable  in- 
terference with  tbe  use  of  the  respective 
units  and  of  the  common  elements  by  the 
several  unit  owner*. 

"(7)  Designation  of  person  authorized  to 
accept  service  of  process  In  any  action  relat- 
ing to  two  or  more  units  or  to  the  common 
elements  as  authorized  under  section  24  of 
this  Act.  Such  person  must  be  a  resident 
of  and  maintain  an  office  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(8)  Notice  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  declaration  In  trust  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Hen  for  common  ex- 
penses permitted  under  sectl(*n  19  of  this 
Act. 

"(b)  The  sole  owner  of  the  building,  or  If 
there  be  more  than  one,  the  co-owners  rep- 
resenting two-thirds  of  the  votes  provided 
for  in  section  6  of  this  Act  may  at  any  time 
modify  the  system  of  administration,  but 
each  one  of  the  particulars  set  forth  in  this 
section  shall  always  be  embodied  In  the  by- 
lavkTs. 

"Sec.  15.  Books  or  Receipts  and  Expend- 
itures; Availabilfty  for  Examination. — 
The  manager,  administrator,  or  the  board  of 
directors,  or  of  administration,  or  other  form 
of  administration  specified  in  the  bylaws, 
shall  keep  books  with  detailed  accounts  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  receipts  and  of 
the  expendltiu-es  affecting  the  building  and 
Its  administration  and  specifiylng  the  main- 
tenance and  repair  expenses  of  the  common 
elements  and  any  other  expenses  Incurred. 
Both  said  books  and  the  vouchers  accredit- 
ing the  entries  made  thereupon  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  the  co-owners, 
their  duly  authorized  agents  or  attorneys,  at 
convenient  hours  on  working  days  that  shall 
be  set  and  announced  for  general  knowledge. 
All  books  and  records  shall  be  kept  in  ac- 
cordance with  good  accounting  practice  and 
shall  be  audited  at  least  once  a  year  by  an 
auditor  outside  the  organization. 

"Sec.  16.  Common  Profits.  Contributions 
FOR  Payment  of  Common  Expenses  of  Ad- 
ministration AND  Maintenance. —  (a)  The 
common  profits  of  the  property  shall  be  dis- 
tributed among  and  the  common  expenses 
shall  be  charged  to  the  unit  owners  accord- 
ing to  the  percenUges  established  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act:  Provided.  That  for  pxir- 
poses  of  the  application  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of 
1947  (61  Stat.  331).  as  amended,  the  councU 
of  co-owners  shall.  In  accordance  with  the 
provisions  of  said  Act.  be  regarded  as  con- 
stituting an  unincorporated  business  and 
shall  file  returns  and  pay  taxes  upon  the 
taxable  Income  derived  from  the  common 
areas  without  regard  to  the  'common  prof- 
Its'  as  defined  In  this  Act. 

"(b)  All  co-owneM  are  bound  to  contrib- 
ute In  accordance  with  the  said  percentages 
toward  the  expenses  of  administration  and 
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of  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  general 
common  elements,  and.  in  proper  case,  of  the 
limited  common  elements  of  the  building 
and  toward  any  other  expenses  lawfully 
agreed  upon  by  the  council  of  co-owners. 

"(c)  No  owner  shall  be  exempt  from  con- 
tributing toward  such  common  expenses  by 
waiver  of  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the  com- 
mon elements  both  general  and  limited,  or 
by  the  abandonment  of  the  condominixim 
unit  belonging  to  him. 

"(d)  Said  contribution  may  be  deter- 
mined, levied,  and  assessed  as  a  Hen  on  the 
first  day  of  each  calendar  or  fiscal  year,  and 
may  become  and  be  due  and  payable  in  such 
installments  as  the  bylaws  may  provide,  and 
said  bylaws  may  further  provide  that  upon 
default  In  the  payment  of  any  one  or  more 
of  such  installments,  the  balance  of  said  lien 
may  be  accelerated  at  the  option  of  the 
manager,  board  of  directors,  or  of  manage- 
ment and  be  declared  due  and  payable  in 
full. 

"Sec.  17.  Priorfty  of  Lien. — The  lien  de- 
termined, levied,  and  assessed  in  accordance 
with  section  16  of  this  Act  shall  have  prefer- 
ence over  any  other  assessments,  Hens,  Judg- 
ments, or  charges  of  whatever  nature,  except 
the  following: 

"(a)  Real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  the  ownership,  use. 
or  operation  of  the  common  areas,  special 
assessments,  including,  but  not  limited  to, 
special  assessments  for  sewer  mains,  water 
mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalk.  aUey's,  pav- 
ing of  streets,  roads,  and  avenues,  removal  or 
abatement  of  nuisances,  and  special  assess- 
ments levied  in  connection  with  condem- 
nation proceedings  Instituted  by  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  water  charges  and  sanitary 
sewer  service  charges  levied  on  the  condo- 
mlnlmum  unit,  and  Judgments,  Hens,  prefer- 
ences, and  priorities  for  any  tax  assessed 
against  a  coowner  by  the  United  States  or 
the  District  of  Columbia  or  due  from  or  pay- 
able by  a  co-owner  to  the  United  States  ot 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Judgments. 
Hens,  preferences,  and  priorities  in  favor  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  for  assessments  or 
charges  referred  to  in  this  subparagraph. 

"(b)  The  liens  of  any  deeds  of  trust, 
mortgage  instruments,  or  encumbrances 
duly  recorded  on  the  condominium  unit 
prior  to  the  assessment  of  the  Hen  thereon 
or  duly  recorded  on  said  unit  after  receipt  of 
a  written  statement  from  the  manager, 
board  of  directors,  or  of  management  reflect- 
ing that  payments  on  said  Hen  were  current 
as  of  the  date  of  recordation  of  said  deed  of 
trust,  mortgage  instrument,  or  encumbrance. 
"Upon  a  voluntary  sale  or  conveyance  of 
a  condominilun  imit  all  unpaid  assessments 
against  a  grantor  co-owner  for  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  expenses  to  which  section  16 
of  this  section  a  purchaser  thereunder  shall 
the  sales  price  or  by  the  grantee  in  the  order 
of  preference  set  forth  above.  Upon  an  In- 
volunUry  sale  through  foreclosure  of  a  deed 
of  trust,  mortgage,  or  encumbrance  having 
preference  as  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (b) 
of  this  section  a  purchaser  thereunder  shall 
not  be  liable  for  any  installments  of  such 
Hen  as  became  due  prior  to  his  acquisition 
of  title.  Such  arrears  shall  be  deemed  com- 
mon expenses,  collectible  from  all  co-owners, 
Including  such  purchaser. 

"Sec.  18.  Joint  and  Several  LiABn-rrY  or 
Purchaser  and  Seller  for  Amounts  Owing 
Under  Section  16;  Purchaser's  Recovery, 
Purchaser's  or  Lender's  Right  to  a  State- 
ment Setting  Forth  Amount  Due. — The 
purchaser  of  a  condominium  unit  in  a  volun- 
tary sale  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
with  the  seller  for  the  amounts  owing  by  the 
latter  under  section  16  of  this  Act  upon  his 
interest  in  the  condominium  unit  up  to  the 
time  of  conveyance;  without  prejudice  to  the 
purchaser's  right  to  recover  from  the  other 
party  the  amounts  paid  by  him  as  such  Joint 
debtor:  Provided,  That  any  such  purchaser. 


or  a  lender  under  a  deed  of  trust,  mcwtgage, 
or  encumbrance,  or  parties  designated  by 
them.  shaH  be  entitled  to  a  statement  from 
the  manager,  board  of  directors,  or  of  ad- 
ministration, as  the  case  may  be.  setting 
forth  the  amount  of  unpaid  assessments 
against  the  seller  or  borrower,  and  the  unit 
conveyed  or  encumbered  shall  not  be  subject 
to  a  Hen  for  any  unpaid  assessment  in  excess 
of  the  amount  set  forth. 

"Sec.  19.  Supplementary  Method  of  En- 
forcement OF  Lien. — (a)  In  addition  to  pro- 
ceedings available  at  law  or  equity  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  Hen  established  by  sec- 
tlon  16  of  this  Act,  all  the  owners  of  property 
constituted  Into  a  horizontal  property  regime 
may  execute  bonds  conditioned  upon  the 
faithful  performance  and  payment  of  the 
InstaUments  of  the  lien  permitted  by  section 
16  of  this  Act  and  may  secure  the  payment 
of  such  obligations  by  a  declaration  in  trust 
recorded  among  the  land  records  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  granting  vmto  a  trustee 
or  trustees  appropriate  powers  to  the  end 
that  upon  default  in  the  performance  of  such 
bond,  said  declaration  in  trust  may  be  fore- 
closed by  said  trustee  or  tnistees,  acting  at 
the  direction  of  the  manager,  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  of  management,  as  is  proper 
practice  in  the  District  of  Columbia  in  fore- 
closing a  deed  of  trust. 

"(b)   And  the  bylaws  may  require  in  the 
event  such  bonds  have  been  executed   and 
such  declaration  in  trust  is  recorded  that  any 
subsequent  purchaser  of  a  condominium  unit 
In  said  horizontal  property  regime  shall  take 
title  subject  thereto  and  shall  assume  such 
obligations:    Provided,   That   the   said   Hen, 
bond,  and  declaration  In  trust  shall  be  sub- 
ordinate to  and  a  Junior  Hen  to  liens  for  real 
estate  taxes  and  other  taxes  arising  out  of  or 
resulting  from  the  ownership,  use,  or  opera- 
tion of  the  common  areas,  IJens  for  special 
assessments.  Including,  but  not  limited  to, 
special  assessments  for  sewer  mains,  water 
mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  alleys,  pav- 
ing of  streets,  roads,  and  avenues,  removal 
or  abatement  ot  nuisances,  and  special  assess- 
ments levied  in  connection  with  condemna- 
tion proceedings  instituted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  and  liens  for  water  charges  and 
sanitary  sewer  service  charges  levied  on  the 
condominlxim  imlt,  and  to  Judgments,  Hens, 
preferences,  and   priorities  for  any  tax  as- 
sessed   against    a   co-owner    by    the   United 
States  or  the  District  of   Columbia  or  due 
from  or  payable  by  a  co-owner  to  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  to 
Judgments.  Hens,  preferences,  and  priorities 
in  favor  of  the  District  of  Colimibla  for  as- 
sessments   or    charges   referred    to    In    this 
section  then  or  thereafter  accruing  against 
the  unit  and  to  the  lien  of  any  duly  recorded 
deeds  of  trust,  mortgages,  or  encumbrances 
previously   placed   upon   the  unit  and   said 
Hen,  bond,  and  declaration  in  trust  shaU  be 
and  become  subordinate  to  any  subsequently 
recorded   deeds  of   trust,   mortgages,  at  en- 
cumbrances: Provided,  That  the  lender  there- 
imder  shall  flrst  obtain  from  the  manager, 
board  of  directors,   «•  of  administration  a 
written  statement  as  provided  in  section  18 
of   this    Act  reflecting    that   payments   due 
imder  this  lien  are  current  as  of  the  date  of 
recordation  of  such  subsequent  deed  of  trust, 
mortgage,  or  encumbrance. 

"Sec.  20.  Insuring  Building  Against  Risks; 
Individual  Rights  of  Co-owners. — The  man- 
ager or  the  board  of  directors,  if  required  by 
the  bylaws  or  by  a  majority  of  the  co-owners, 
or  at  the  request  of  a  mortgagee  having  a 
first  mortgage  of  record  covering  a  unit,  shall 
have  the  authority  to,  and  shall,  obtain  in- 
surance for  the  property  against  loes  or  dam- 
age by  fire  and  such  other  hazards  under 
such  terms  and  for  such  amounts  as  shall 
be  required  or  requested.  Such  insurance 
coverage  shall  be  written  on  the  property  in 
the  name  of  such  manager  or  of  the  board  of 
directors   of   the   council    ot   co-owners,    a« 
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Xrattf  for  aadi  of  tha  unit  ovncn  In  the 
percentages  eetabUahcd  In  the  declaration. 
Premiums  shall  be  cotnmon  expenses.  Pro- 
vision for  such  insurance  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  each  unit  owner  to 
Insure  his  own  unit  for  his  bene&t. 

"Sac.  21.  Aj>pucation  ov  Insokancs  Pao- 
cssDS  TO  RacoiWTBDcnoM:  Pmo  Rats  Distri- 
■onoN  Uf  Cbstain  Cssbs;  Rulss  Ootssm- 
iNG. — (a)  In  case  of  Ore  or  other  disaster  the 
insurance  indemnity  shall,  except  as  provided 
in  the  next  succeeding  paragraph  of  this  sec- 
tion, be  applied  to  reconstruct  the  building. 

"(b)  Beoonstruction  shall  not  be  compul- 
sory where  destruction  comprises  the  whole 
or  more  than  two- thirds  of  the  buildings  and 
other  improvements  in  a  condominium  proj- 
ect. In  such  cases,  and  unless  otherwise 
unanimously  agreed  upon  by  the  co-owners, 
the  Indemnity  shall  be  delivered  pro  rata  to 
the  co-owners  entitled  to  it  in  accordance 
with  iKovtslans  made  by  the  bylaws  or  in  ac- 
eordance  with  a  decision  of  three-fourths  of 
the  co-owners.  If  there  be  no  bylaw  provision. 
After  first  paying  off,  out  of  the  respective 
shares  of  the  unit  owners,  to  the  extent  suf- 
flclettt  for  the  purpose,  all  liens  on  the  unit 
of  each  co-owner.  Should  it  be  proper  to 
proeead  with  the  reconstruction,  the  provi- 
akxi  for  such  eventuality  made  In  the  bylaws 
shall  be  observed,  or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  de- 
cMoo.  oC  tba  eouneil  at  co-owners  shall  pre- 
vail, subject  to  all  provisions  of  law  and  reg- 
vlatlona  of  the  District  of  Columbia  then  In 
effect. 

"Sac.  23.  SsuaxKO  or  RacoKsrarrcTioir  Cost 
Whzxs  BviLDnta  Is  Nor  Iksttxed  oa  Insxtx- 
SMCK  IirBKMifiTT  Is  iNsumcxxNT. — WhCTC  the 
building  la  not  insured  or  where  the  insur- 
ance Indemnity  Is  Insufflclcnt  to  cover  the 
coat  ai  reeoostructioo  the  new  building  costs 
shall  be  paid  by  all  the  co-owners  In  the  same 
proportkHi  as  their  proportionate  ownership 
of  tha  mmmon  elements  of  the  condominium 
project,  and  if  any  one  or  more  of  those 
oompoaing  the  minority  shaU  ref xise  to  make 
BTich  payments,  the  majority  may  proceed 
with  the  reconstruction  at  the  expense  of  all 
the  co-owners  and  the  share  of  the  resulting 
common  expense  may  be  assessed  against  all 
the  co-owners  and  such  assessment  for  this 
aspenae  abaU  have  the  same  priority  as  pro- 
vided under  section  17  of  this  Act. 

"^c.  33.  Skpakstk  Taxation. — (a)  For  the 
purposes  of  aaaeeamoit  and  taxatlnn  of  pu-op- 
erty  constituted  Into  a  horizontal  property 
re^jne  and  to  conform  to  the  system  oC  ntmi- 
berlng  squares,  lots,  blocks,  and  parcels  for 
taxation  ptni>oses  in  effect  in  the  District  of 
Columbta,  each  oondominlum  unit  duly  situ- 
ate upon  a  subdivided  lot  and  square  shall 
bear  a  number  or  letter  that  will  distinguish 
It  from  every  other  condominium  unit  situ- 
ate in  said  lot  and  square. 

"(b)  Each  of  said  condominium  units  shall 
be  carried  on  the  records  of  the  District  of 
Colimibla  as  a  separate  and  distinct  entity 
and  all  real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  the  ownership,  use, 
or  operation  of  the  conunon  areas,  special 
assessments,  mcliiding,  but  not  limited  to, 
special  assessments  for  sewer  mains,  water 
mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  alleys,  pav- 
ing oi  streets,  roads,  and  avenues,  removal  or 
abatement  of  nuisances,  and  special  assess- 
ments levied  in  connection  with  condemna- 
tion proceedings  Instituted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  shall  be  assessed,  levied,  and  col- 
lected against  each  of  said  several  separate 
and  distinct  units  in  confcnroity  with  the 
percentages  of  co-ownership  established  by 
section  6  of  this  Act.  and  In  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  law  In  effect  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Colvnnbia  relating  to  assessment, 
levying,  and  collection  of  real  property  taxes. 

"(c)  The  council  of  co-owners  shall  be 
liable  for  the  filing  of  returns  and  payment 
of  the  tax  on  personal  {H-operty  located  In 
the  common  areas  and  held  for  use  or  used 
In  a  trade  or  business  or  held  for  sale  or 
rent. 


"(d)  Tha  Utle  to  an  individual  con- 
dominium unit  shall  not  ba  divested  or  in 
anywise  affected  by  the  forfeiture  or  sale  of 
any  or  all  of  the  other  condominium  units 
for  delinquent  real  eatate  taxes,  other  tazea 
arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  the  owner- 
ship, use,  or  operation  of  the  common  areaa, 
special  assessments,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to,  special  assessments  for  sewer  mains. 
water  mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  alleys, 
paving  of  streets,  roads  and  avenues,  renK>vaI 
or  abatement  of  nuisances,  special  assess- 
ments levied  in  connection  with  condemna- 
tion proceedings  instituted  by  the  District  of 
Columbia,  or  water  charges  and  sanitary 
sewer  service  charges :  ProoiAed,  That  the  real 
eatate  taxes,  the  duly  levied  share  of  such 
other  taxes  and  of  such  special  assessments, 
and  the  water  and  sanitary  sewer  service 
charges  on  or  against  said  individual  con- 
dominium unit  are  currently  paid. 

"Sac.  24.  AcnoMs;  RieHT  to  Sepaxatx  Ra- 
LXASK  or  Jxtdgmxnt. —  (a)  Without  limiting 
the  right  of  any  co-owner,  actions  may  be 
brought  on  behalf  of  two  or  more  of  the  unit 
owners,  as  their  respective  interests  may 
appear,  by  the  manager,  or  board  of  direc- 
tors, or  of  administration  with  respect  to  any 
cause  of  action  relating  to  the  common  ele- 
ments or  more  than  one  unit. 

"(b)  Servloe  of  process  on  two  or  more 
\inlt  ownera  in  any  action  relating  to  the 
common  elements  may  be  made  on  the  per- 
son designated  in  the  bylaws  In  conformity 
with  secUon  14(g)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  entry  of  a  final  judg- 
ment as  a  lien  against  two  or  more  unit 
owners,  the  unit  owners  of  the  separate  units 
may  remove  their  unit  and  their  percentage 
Interest  in  the  comnK>n  elements  from  the 
Hen  thereof  by  payment  of  the  fractional 
proportional  amounts  attributable  to  each  of 
the  units  affected.  Said  individual  pajrment 
shall  be  computed  by  reference  to  the  per- 
centage established  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act.  After  such  partial  payment,  partial 
discharge,  or  release  or  other  satisfaction, 
the  unit  and  its  percentage  interest  in  the 
common  elements  shall  thereafter  be  free  and 
clear  of  the  Hen  of  such  Judgment. 

"(d)  Such  partial  payment,  satisfaction, 
or  discharge  shall  not  prevent  such  a  Judg- 
ment credlttw  from  proceeding  to  enforce  his 
rights  against  any  unit  and  Its  percentage 
interest  in  the  common  elements  not  so 
paid,  satisfied,  or  discharged. 

"Sec.  25.  Mechanics'  and  Matekialmxn's 
Liens,  BNroitcEMENT  TRESxor;  Removal 
From  Lien;  Eftect  or  Pa«t  Payment,  (a) 
Subsequent  to  establishment  of  a  horizontal 
property  regime  as  provided  In  this  Act,  and 
while  the  property  remains  subject  to  this 
Act,  no  Hen  shall  thereafter  arise  or  be  effec- 
tive against  the  property.  During  such  pe- 
riod liens  or  encxunbrances  shall  arise  or  be 
created  and  enforced  only  against  each  unit 
and  the  percentage  of  undivided  interest  In 
the  common  areas  and  facilities  appurtenant 
to  such  unit  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  In  every  respect  as  Hens 
or  encumbrances  may  arise  or  be  created 
upon  or  against  any  other  separate  parcel  or 
real  property  subject  to  Individual  owner- 
ship: Provided.  That  no  labor  performed  or 
materials  furnished  with  the  consent  or  at 
the  request  of  a  unit  owner  or  his  agent  or 
his  contractor  or  subcontractor,  shall  be  the 
basis  for  the  filing  of  a  Hen  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1237  of  the  Act  of  March 
3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1384),  against  the  unit  or 
any  other  property  of  any  other  unit  owner 
not  expressly  consenting  to  or  requesting  the 
same,  except  that  such  express  consent  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  given  by  the  owner  of  any 
unit  In  the  ease  of  emergency  repairs  thereto. 
Labor  performed  or  materials  furnished  for 
the  common  areas  and  facilities.  If  duly  au- 
thorized by  the  council  of  co-owners,  the 
manager,  or  board  of  directors  In  accordance 
with  this  Act,  the  declaration  or  bylaws,  shall 
be  deemed  to  be  performed  or  furnished  with 


the  express  consent  of  each  unit  owner  and 
shall  be  the  basis  for  the  filing  of  a  Hen  pur- 
suant to  the  provisions  of  section  1237  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  SUt.  1384), 
against  each  of  the  units  and  shall  be  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subparagraph  (b)  here- 
under. Notice  of  said  lien  may  be  served  on 
tha  person  designated  in  conformity  with 
section  14(g)  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  In  the  event  of  filing  of  a  Uen  against 
two  or  more  units  and  their  respective  per- 
centage Interest  In  the  common  elements,  the 
unit  owners  of  the  separate  ixnits  may  re- 
move their  unit  and  their  percentage  interest 
in  the  common  elements  appurtenant  there- 
to from  the  said  lien  by  payment,  or  may  file 
a  written  undertaking  with  siU'ety  approved 
by  the  court  as  provided  in  section  1264  of 
the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1387),  of 
the  fractional  or  proportional  amounts  at- 
tributable to  each  of  the  imlta  affected.  Said 
individual  payment,  or  amount  of  bond, 
shall  be  computed  by  reference  to  the  per- 
centage established  pursuant  to  section  6  of 
this  Act.  After  such  partial  payment,  filing 
of  bond,  partial  discharge,  or  release,  or  other 
satisfaction,  the  unit  and  its  percentage  In- 
terest In  the  conunon  elements  shall  there- 
after be  free  and  clear  of  such  lien.  Such 
partial  payment.  Indemnity,  satisfaction,  or 
discharge  shall  not  prevent  the  lienor  from 
proceeding  to  enforce  his  rights  against  any 
unit  and  its  percentage  Interest  In  the  com- 
mon elements  not  so  paid.  Indemnified,  satis- 
fled,  or  discharged. 

"Sec.  26.  Non application  or  Rule  Against 

PXEPETUrriES  AND  OF  RULE  ACAINST  UN- 
REASONABLE Restraints  on  Alienation  to 
Horizontal  Propehtt  Regimes. — The  rule  of 
property  known  as  the  rule  against  perpetui- 
ties, and  the  rule  of  property  known  as  the 
rule  restricting  unreasonable  restraints  on 
alienation,  sections  1023  and  1025  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
laws  for  the  District  of  Columbia',  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1351,  ch.  854).  shall 
not  be  applied  to  defeat  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  this  Act,  or  of  any  declaration,  by- 
laws, or  other  document  executed  in  accord- 
ance with  this  Act  as  to  the  condominium 
project.  This  exemption  shall  not  apply  to 
estates  in  the  Individual  condominium  units. 

"Sec.  27.  Supplement  or  Existing  Code 
Provisions. — The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  in  addition  to  and  supplemental  to  all 
other  provisions  of  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  wheresoever  there  appears  In 
the  provisions  the  words  'square',  'lot',  'land', 
•ground",  'parcel',  'property',  'block',  or  other 
designation  denoting  a  unit  of  land,  where 
appropriate  to  Implement  this  Act.  after  such 
descriptive  terms,  there  shall  be  deemed  In- 
serted reference  to  a  condomlnlxun  unit,  con- 
domlnlimi  subdivision,  or  horizontal  prop- 
erty regime,  whichever  shall  be  appropriate 
to  effect  the  ends  and  purposes  of  this  Act: 
Provided,  That  wherever  the  application  of 
the  provisions  of  this  Act  conflict  with  the 
application  of  such  other  provisions,  the  pro- 
visions of  law  generally  applicable  to  build- 
ings in  like  use  In  the  District  of  Columbia 
shall  prevail. 

"Sec.  28.  Regitlations  or  the  Board  or 
Commissioners  and  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion.— In  order  to  bring  horizontal  property 
regimes  Into  compliance  with  the  laws  and 
regulations  in  effect  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  and  the  Zoning  Commis- 
sion of  the  District  of  Columbia  are  each 
hereby  authorized  to  adopt  and  enforce  such 
regulations  as  either  deems  proper,  within  Its 
respective  general  authority. 

"Sec.  29.  Interpretation. — (a)  This  Act 
shall  be  Interpreted  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
require  each  condominium  unit  and  each 
horizontal  property  regime  to  be  in  compli- 
ance with  all  District  of  O^Iumbia  laws  and 
regulations  relating  to  property  of  like  type, 
whether  it  be  designed  for  residence,  for  of- 
flce,  for  the  operation  of  any  Industry  or 
business,  or  for  any  other  use.    The  owner  of 
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each  condomlnluii  unit  shall  be  responsible 
for  the  compliance  of  his  unit  with  such 
laws  and  regulations,  said  the  council  of  co- 
owners  and  any  person  designated  by  them 
to  manage  the  regime  shall  be  Jointly  and 
severally  liable  for  compliance  with  all  such 
laws  and  regulations  In  all  matters  relating 
to  the  common  elements  of  the  regime. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  owner  of  each  condominium  unit 
shall  have  the  same  responsibility  for  the 
payment  of  all  taxes,  assessments,  and  other 
charges  due  to  the  District  of  (Columbia  as 
does  any  other  person  Or  property  owner 
similarly  situated. 

"(c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of  this 
Act,  the  method  of  enforcement  available  to 
the  District  of  Columbia  to  collect  any  tax 
or  assessment  or  any  charge  from  any  Indi- 
vidual property  owner  or  any  building  owner 
shall  be  available  to  collect  taxes,  assess- 
ments, and  charges  from  individual  condo- 
minium unit  owners  and  from  the  council  of 
co-owners. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall  in 
any  way  be  Construed  as  affecting  the  right 
to  Institute  and  mainUin  eminent  domain 
proceedings. 

"Sec.  30.  Supplemental  Provisions  Relat- 
ing TO  Sewer  and  Water  Services. — (a)  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  this  Act,  the 
developer  or  co-owners  of  any  horizontal 
property  regime  shall  have  the  right  to  have 
Installed  for  each  and  every  individual  unit 
a  separately  metered  water  service.  Such 
insuHatlons  shall  be  subject  to  aU  laws  and 
regulations  then  or  thereafter  in  effect  in 
the  District  of  Columbia.  Upon  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  separate  water  services  each 
unit  owner  and  his  successor  in  title  and  per- 
sons occupying  such  units  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  payment  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  of  all  water  and  sewer  charges  ren- 
dered and  the  Commissioners  of  the  District 
of  Columbia  are  authorized  to  enforce  any 
and  all  of  the  remedies  for  collection  of  such 
charges  as  are  authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  A  common  water  service  is  hereby 
expressly  authorized  for  any  horizontal 
property  regime  and  in  the  event  that  a 
horizontal  property  regime  is  provided  with  a 
conunon  water  service  to  the  charges  for 
sewer  and  water  service  shaU  be  billed  to  the 
person  designated  by  the  co-owners,  piu-suant 
to  the  bylaws,  to  manage  the  regime.  In  the 
event  that  the  entire  sewer  and  water  charges 
are  not  paid  within  the  time  speclfled  by 
law  for  the  payment  of  sewer  and  water 
charges,  the  (Commissioners  shall  be  author- 
ized to  enforce  payment  In  any  manner  au- 
thorized by  law.  Including,  but  not  limited 
to,  the  assessment  oif  an  additional  charge  for 
late  payment,  the  shutting  off  of  water  to 
the  regime  and  the  enforcement  of  the  Hens 
for  nonpayment  of  such  charges  against  the 
individual  unlU  in  conformity  with  the  per- 
centage of  co-ownership  established  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  thU  Act. 

"Sec.  31.  Authoritt  or  Board  or  Commis- 
sioners Under  Rdorganizion  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  or  1952.— Nothing  In  this  Act  or 
in  any  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall 
be  construed  so  as  to  affect  the  authority 
vested  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1958  (66  SUt.  824).  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In  any 
office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction  and 
control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners  may 
be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commission- 
ers In  accordance  with  section  3  of  such  plan. 
"Sec.  32.  Severabiutt— If  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  or  any  section,  sentence,  clause 
phrase,  or  word  or  the  application  thereof  In 
any  circumstances  U  held  Invalid,  the  valid- 
ity of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of  the 
applicaUon  of  any  such  provision,  section, 
sentence,  clause,  phrase,  or  word  In  any  other 
circumstances  shall  not  be  affected  thereby 
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and  to  this  end,  the  provisions  of  this  Act 
are  declared  severable. 

"Sec.  33.  Ejtective  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  twenty  days  after 
Its  enactment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 


CALL  OP  THE  HOUSE 

Mr.  DEROUNIAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
make  the  point  of  order  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Will  the  gentleman 
withhold  his  point  of  order  until  the 
Chair  can  obtain  a  unanimous -consent 
request? 

Mr.  DEROUNLAN.  I  insist  on  the 
point  of  order,  Mr.  Speaker. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision   (demanded    by   Mr.    Derounian 
and  Mr.  Conte)    there  were — ayes  60 
noes  63. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
object  to  the  vote  on  the  ground  that  a 
quorum  is  not  present  and  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  is  not 
present. 

The  SPEAKER.  Evidently  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  will  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas  214,  nays  166,  not  voting  54, 
as  follows : 

(Roll  No.  234) 
YEAS— 214 


Purcell 
Randall 
Rhodes.  Pa. 
Rivers,  Alaska 
Roberts,  Tex. 
Rodlno 
Rogers.  Colo. 
Rogers.  Pla. 
Rogers.  Tex. 
Rooney.  N.T. 
Rooney.  Pa. 
Roosevelt 
Rosenthal 
Rostenkowski 
Roush 
Roybal 
Ryan,  Mich. 
St  Oermaln 
St.  Onge 
Scott 


Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Sickles 

Slsk 

Slack 

Smith.  Iowa 

Smith.  V». 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stratton 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Toll 

Tuck 

NAYS — 166 


Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlln 

Waggonner 

Watson 

Watte 

Weltner 

White 

Whitener 

Whltten 

Wickersham 

Williams 

Willis 

Winstead 

Wright 

Young 

Zablocki 


Abernethy 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Andrews.  Ala. 

Ashley 

Aslimore 

Aspinall 

Baring 

Bass 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Boggs 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bonner 

Brademas 

Brown,  Calif. 

BroyhlU.  Va. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkhalter 

Burleson 

Byrne.  Pa. 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

Casey 

Celler 

Clark 

Cohelan 

Colmer 

Cooley 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Denton 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulskl 

Edmondson 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

FaUon 

Farbetein 

Faacell 

Felghan 


Flnnegan 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Fraser 

Friedel 

Pulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Oarinatz 

Gary 

Ga  things 

Giaimo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffiths 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Haley 

Harding 

Hardy 

Harris 

Hawkins 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphin 

Herlong 

Hollfleld 

HolUnd 

Huddles  ton 

Hull 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif. 

Johnson.  Wis. 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones.  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeier 

Keogh 

KUgore 

King,  Calif. 


Klrwan 

Kluczynskl 

Kornegay 

Landrura 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Long,  La. 

McDowell 

McFaU 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mar^ 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy,  ni. 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

CHara,  ni. 

CHara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

ONelll 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

Powell 

Price 

PuclnsU 


Abele 

Adair 

Alger 

Anderson 

Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 

Arends 

Ashbrook 

Auchincloss 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barry 

Bates 

Battin 

Becker 

Beermann 

Bell 

Bennett,  Mich. 

Berry 

Betts 

Bolton, 
Frances  P. 

Bolton, 
Oliver  P. 

Bow 

Bray 

Brock 

Bromwell 

Broomfield 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhlll.  NO. 

Byrnes.  Wis. 
CahUl 
Cederberg 
Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
Don  H. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Conte 
(Dorbett 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtin 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derounian 
Derwlnskl 
Devine 
Dole 
Ellsworth 


Flndley 

Flno 

Ford 

Foreman 

Frelinghuysen 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Glenn 

Ooodell 

Griffin 

Gross 

G rover 

Gubser 

Gurney 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hays 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 
Hosmer 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Keith 

KUburn 

King,  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Laird 

Langen 

Latu 

Lindsay 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCuUoch 

Mclntire 

McLoskey 

MacGregor 

Martin.  Calif. 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Mathias 

May 

Meader 

Miller,  N.Y. 

Mlnshall 

Moore 

Morse 

Morton 


Mosher 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Konskl 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Pimie 

Qule 

QuUlen 

Reid,  ni. 

Raid,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rich 

Biehlman 

Robison 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Schenck 

SchneebeU 

Schweiker 

Schwengel 

Short 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

Stlnson 

Taft 

Taloott 

Teague.  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToUefson 

Tupper 

Utt 

Vanlk 

Wallhauser 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Wldnall 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Younger 


NOT  VOTING — 64 


Abbltt 

Barrett 

Belcher 

Blatnik 

Brooks 

Bruce 

Burton 

CoUier 

Conn  an 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Diggs 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Duncan 

Dwver 

Gill 

Ooodling 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 


Hanna 

Hansen 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Henderson 

Kee 

Kelly 

I^nnon 

Long.  Md. 

McDade 

MaUliard 

Martin,  Mass. 

Michel 

MUliken 

Morrison 

O  Brlen,  lU. 

Pike 

PUcher 

Rains 


Reuss 
Rivers.  S.C. 
Roberts,  Ala. 
Shelley 
SbepiMTd 
Slkes 
Staebler 
Teague.  Tex. 
Thompson.  La. 
Thompson,  Tex 
Thomberry 
Trimble 
Van  Pelt 
Vinson 
WUson.  Bob 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 


So  the  ipotion  was  agreed  to. 
Mr.  SCftWENGEL  chan^  'his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  'nay." 
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December  11 


The  resiilt  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 
The  doors  were  opened. 


commissions,  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  otber  purposes  (Rept.  No. 
1027).    Ordered  to  be  printed. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Accordingly  (at  1  o'clock  and  6  min- 
utes pjn.).  the  House  adjourned  until 
tomorrow,  Thursday,  December  12,  1963, 
at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  CXJMMUNICA'HONS. 
ETC. 

1428.  Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV.  a 
letter  from  the  Commissioner,  Immigra- 
tion and  Naturalization  Service,  UJ3.  De- 
partment of  Justice,  transmitting  copies 
of  orders  entered  under  the  authority 
contained  in  section  13(b)  of  the  act  as 
well  as  a  list  of  the  persons  involved, 
pursuant  to  section  13(c)  of  the  act  of 
September  11,  1957,  was  taken  from  the 
Speaker's  table  and  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC RHJfi  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  Xni,  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana:  Committee  on 
Poet  Office  and  Civil  Serrlce.  S.  622.  An  act 
to  imprrrre  and  encourage  collective  bargain- 
ing between  the  management  of  the  Alaska 
Railroad  and  representatives  of  its  em- 
ployees, and  to  permit  to  the  extent  prac- 
ticable the  adoption  by  the  Alaska  Railroad 
of  the  personnel  policies  and  practices  of  the 
railroad  industry;  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1026) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  CANNON:  Conamtttee  of  conference. 
HJl.  9140.  A  bill  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  functions  administered  by  the 
Depextment  of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  basin 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXn,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 

severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  KINO  of  New  York : 

H.R.9423.  A  bill  to  amend  section  503  of 
title  38,  United  States  Code,  to  provide  that 
payments  for  Jury  duty  shall  be  disregarded 
in  the  computation  of  income  for  purposes 
of  payment  of  pensions,  and  for  other  pur- 
poeea;  to  the  Committee  on  Veterans'  Af- 
fairs. 

HJl.  9424.  A  blU  to  amend  title  n  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  to  increase  from  $1,200 
to  $1,800  the  amount  of  outside  earnings 
permitted  each  year  without  deductions  from 
benefits  thereunder;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means. 

By  Mr.  OLSEN  of  Montana: 

H  Jt.  9426.  A  bill  to  amend  Utle  13,  United 
States  Code,  to  authorize  reimbursement  of 
census  enumerators  for  certain  telephone 
tolls  and  charges;  to  the  Committee  on  Post 
Office  and  Civil  Service. 
By  Mr.  O'NEILL: 

H.R.  9428.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways 
and  Means. 

By  Mr.  ROUDEBUSH: 

HJl.  9427.  A  bUl  to  prescribe  the  size  of 
flags  furnished  by  the  Administrator  of  Vet- 
erans' Affairs  to  drape  the  caskets  of  de- 
ceased veterans;  to  the  committee  on  Vet- 
erans' Affairs. 

ByMr.  ROYBAL: 

HJt  9428.  A  bUl  to  provide  for  the  coin- 
age of  50-cent  pieces  bearing  the  likeness  of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy;  to  the  Comimlttee 
on  Banking  and  (Currency. 

ByMr.  WHITE:  ^ 

H.R.  9429.  A  bill  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  designate  the  Nez 
Perce  National  Historical  Park  in  the  State 
of  Idaho,  and  for  other  purposes;  to  the 
Committee  on  Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
ByMr.  CHELF: 

H.J.  Res.  862.  Joint  resolution  proposing  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
ByMr.  CARET: 

H.  Res.  586.  Resolution  creating  a  select 
committee  to  conduct  an  investigation  and 


study  with  resi>ect  to  the  adequacy  of  the 
system  of  security  for  protecting  the  Presi- 
dent. Vice  President,  and  other  Federal  of- 
ficials, and  with  respect  to  certain  other  mat- 
ters; to  the  Conunittee  on  Rules. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows : 
By  Mr.  AYRES: 
HJl.  9430.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Lt.  Col. 
James  P.  Hubbard,  U.S.  Army;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DANIELS: 
HJt.  9431.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Ovset  B. 
Teghararian;  to  the  OiDunlttee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

ByMr.  JOELSON: 
ajl.  9432.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Letizia 
Oeta;  to  the  CXMnmittee  on  the  Judiciary. 


PETITIONS,  ETC. 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXII,  petitions 
and  papers  were  laid  on  the  Clerk's  desk 
and  referred  as  follows : 

507.  By  the  SPEAKER:  Petition  of  Henry 
Stoner,  Avon  Park,  Fla..  to  restore  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  General  Accounting  Office 
to  the  legislative  branch  appropriation  bill; 
to  the  CTommlttee  on  Appropriations. 

508.  Also,  j>etitlon  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  naming  armed  service 
Installations  after  former  Presidents;  to  the 
Committee  on  Armed  Services. 

509.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  to  pass  legislation  strictly  con- 
struing what  is  specifically  meant,  by 
statute,  in  the  seventh  amendment  to  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  the 
rather  vague  term,  to  wit,  "common  law";  to 
the  Conmalttee  on  the  Judiciary. 

510.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  the  administering  of 
the  oath  of  office  for  President  as  adminis- 
tered by  U.S.  Judge  Saxah  T.  Hughes,  of  the 
U.S.  District  Court  for  the  Northern  District 
of  Texas;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

511.  Also,  petition  of  Henry  Stoner,  Avon 
Park,  Fla.,  relative  to  defining  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States  as  it  relates  to  the 
President  and  Vice  President;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  Judiciary. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


Special  WashingtoB  Report 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  BRUCE  ALGER 

aw  rmxMM 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  11,  1963 

Mr.  ALGER.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  in  the  Rec- 
ord. I  Include  the  following  newsletter  of 
December  11, 1963,  special  report: 

Washington  Rzfoht 

(By  Congressman  Brucx  Algex,  Fifth  District, 

Texas) 

REVrrALOES     THE     AMERICAN     COTTON     INDUSTRY 

Revitalizing  the  American  cotton  Industry 
was  the  subject  for  debate  In  the  House  last 
week  as  H.R.  619«.  the  cotton  bill,  paned 
21«  to  182.  There  is  little  hope  this  biU  will 
accomplish  its  stated  purpose.     It  does  not 


solve  the  basic  problem  which  has  caused 
cotton's  problem,  as  it  has  created  problems 
for  every  other  agricultural  commodity.  Gov- 
ernment interference,  subsidies  and  control. 
As  a  representative  of  Dallas,  a  major  cot- 
ton center,  I  recognize  the  problems  beset- 
ting the  ind\istry  and  am  concerned  about 
them.  My  Interest  in  the  c\irrent  cotton  leg- 
islation was  not  confined  to  debate  on  the 
floor.  I  worked  closely  with  Republican 
members  on  the  House  Agriculture  Commit- 
tee all  during  hearings  on  the  bill  in  an  effort 
to  get  a  measure  that  would  move  in  the  di- 
rection of  getting  cotton  back  on  its  feet. 
These  facts  were  clear  from  careful  study 
of  the  problem : 

1.  Cotton's  current  problem  has  been  ag- 
gravated rather  than  solved  by  Govern- 
ment action  in  the  past. 

2.  H.R.  6196  will  only  compound  the  prob- 
lem further. 

3.  More  equitable  legislation  would  have 
required  the  Secretary  of  Agricultiu-e  to  use 
the  statutory  authority  he  now  possesses 
under  the  1958  amendments  to  the  Agricul- 
tural Adjustment  Act  of  1938  and  the  Agri- 


cultural Act  of  1949  to  eliminate  the  present 
inequitable  two-price  cotton  S3rstem  while 
at  the  same  time  increasing  the  acreage  of 
cottongrowers  in  order  to  maintain  their 
income. 

4.  Taxpayer  costs  under  the  cotton  pro- 
gram continue  to  be  heavy.  Estimates  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  indicate  they 
will  be  $612  million  in  the  1962-«3  marketing 
year  and  $550.8  million  in  the  1963-64  mar- 
keting year  imder  current  legislation. 

Some  idea  of  the  cost  to  the  American  peo- 
ple Lb  contained  in  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  executive  council  of  the  Textile  Workers 
Union  of  America,  January  22,  1963: 

"The  American  people  are  paying  three  tax 
penalties  for  the  outmoded  cotton  price- 
support  program.  First,  they  have  to  foot 
the  bill  in  taxes  for  the  Federal  payments  to 
cotton  farmers  in  support  of  the  inflated 
price  of  cotton.  Second,  they  are  taxed  to 
provide  subsidies  amounting  to  $200  million 
a  jrear  to  exporters  of  cotton  product*.  Fi- 
nally, they  have  to  pay  at  least  $600  million 
a  year  more  In  prices  for  domestically  pro- 
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duced  cotton  products  than  would  be  neces- 
sary in  the  absence  of  high  8upp>ort  prices. 

H.R.  6196  now  proposes  a  triple  aubeidy 
program  for  cotton — one  for  producers,  an- 
other for  exporters,  and  finally  the  one  pro- 
posed In  this  bill  for  the  mills.  Total  anntial 
cost  of  HJl.  6196  will  be  at  least  $772.4  mil- 
lion or  an  additional  $221.6  million  over  the 
present  expenditure. 

TH»    WAT   OUT 

Cotton  farmers,  like  wheat  farmers,  want 
le»».  not  more.  Government  control  of  the 
cotton  industry.  The  soluUon  to  the  dilem- 
ma facing  cotton  will  not  be  an  easy  one. 

We  must  recognize  from  the  start: 

1.  It  is  virtually  impossible  to  meet  the 
conflicting  demands  of  all  segments  of  the 
cotton  Industry. 

2.  Meet  fiscal  responsibility  to  all  tax- 
payers. 

3.  Recognize  the  continued  inroads  of  syn- 
thetic fibers. 

4.  The  effect  of  foreign  competition. 

5.  The  loss  of  Jobs  in  the  textile  industry. 

6.  The  promotion  of  efficient  production 
area*  and  techniques,  while  at  the  same  time 
preserring  the  status  quo  for  Inefficient  pro- 
ducers and  areas. 

7.  Federal  programs  distort,  then  destroy 
private  market  forces  of  price,  demand,  sup- 
ply, and  sound  profitable  enterprise. 

Therefore,  a  better  solution  to  the  cotton 
problem  la  contained  in  these  recommenda- 
tions: 

1.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  be  required 
by  law  to  follow  the  mandate  and  the  au- 
thority which  he  has  failed  to  use  under  the 
present  law. 

2.  The  present  acts  be  amended  to  effect 
an  orderly  transition  over  a  period  of  years 
toward  lower  price  supports  for  cotton  which 
would  allow  increased  markets  and  the  rees- 
tablishment  of  a  one-price  cotton  system. 

Businessmen  who  ask  for  an  additional 
subsidy  as  a  means  of  eliminating  subsidise 
are  kidding  themselves.  Failure  to  proi>erly 
solve  cotton's  problem  will  mean  suicide  fo 
the  Industry.  It  is  imi>erative  that  we  stop 
patching  up,  by  piecemeal  legislaUon,  a  dis- 
credited and  unworkable  farm  poUey  which 
has  aggravated  America's  farm  problem  for 
more  than  30  years 

There  Is  only  one  real  solution  to  cotton's 
problem  as  well  as  the  entire  farm  problem. 
We've  got  to  get  the  Government  out  of  the 
farm  business  and  allow  our  free  farmers  to 
operate  In  a  free  market.  It  was  \uder  such 
a  S3rstem  we  built  the  greatest  agricultural 
plant  In  the  history  of  mankind.  The  failure 
of  Government-controlled  agriculture  is  clear 
ly  shown  in  the  inability  of  any  Communist 
country  to  produce  enough  food  and  fiber 
for  iu  people.  Only  free  farmers  can  meet 
Americas  needs.  Until  we  have  the  courage 
to  face  the  basic  problem  of  getting  the  Fed- 
eral Government  out  of  the  farm  business  we 
are  continuing  the  threat  and  increasing  the 


problems  of  cotton   and  every  other  farm 
commodity. 

The  cotton  lobby  was  most  effective.  The 
blU  passed  by  216  to  182.  I  voted  against 
refusing  to  help  cotton  Indiutry  commit 
suicide. 


Place  the  Fair  Play  for  Caba  Committee 
on  the  SnbTersive  List 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  WILLIAM  C.  CRAMER 

or   rLORIDA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Wednesday,  December  11.1963 

Mr.  CRAMER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  re- 
cent and  horrible  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  has  put  the  spotlight 
quickly  dimmed,  on  the  Pair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee  of  which  the  Presi- 
dent's assassin  was  a  member.  The  exist- 
ence of  the  Pair  Play  for  Cuba  Commit- 
tee is  no  news  to  many  of  us  who  have 
been  trying  desperately  to  alert  the 
American  people  to  Castro's  network  In 
the  United  States. 

The  committee,  a  pro-Castro,  Commu- 
nist-front group,  is  closely  tied  to  Cas- 
tro's growing  network  in  Latin  America 
as  well  as  in  this  country.  Another  Cas- 
troite  group  that  attempted  to  halt  the 
election  In  Venezuela,  and  which  con- 
tinues to  raise  havoc  in  that  country  as 
well  as  far  too  many  other  Latin  Amer- 
ican nations,  was  doing  and  continues  to 
do  the  bidding  of  Fidel  Castro. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  difference 
between  the  various  Castroite  groups  in 
Latin  America  and  the  Pair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee  in  this  country.  Their 
goals  are  the  same,  their  leaders  are 
Castro  and  Khrushchev,  their  methods 
are  violence  and  bloodshed.  Their  rela- 
tionships are  interlocked. 

And  yet,  despite  the  fact  that  President 
Kennedy's  assassin  was  an  Individual 
who  was  proven  to  be  a  member  of  this 
Communist-front  organization  which, 
according  to  Castro  himself  has  its  mem- 
bership files  in  Havana,  the  organization 
In  this  country  is  allowed  to  thrive  and 
to  continue  to  turn  out  literature  de- 
signed to  fertilize  the  minds  of  men  like 
Lee  Oswald. 
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The  abundance  of  pubUcity  and  prop- 
aganda protective  of  the  leftwlng  has 
provided  a  convenient  shield  behind 
which  this  abominable  organization  has 
hidden.  You  can  be  assured,  however, 
that  their  activities  have  not  ceased  and 
that  they  are  continuing  to  recruit  in- 
dividuals smd  are  continuing  to  turn  out 
the  real  hate  literature  in  our  society. 
An  example  is  found  in  the  literature 
of  V.  T.  Lee,  a  national  director  of  the 
Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  who,  in 
a  Castro-supporting  scandal  sheet  he 
printed  in  Tampa  (Fla.)  when  he  headed 
the  Tampa  chapter  of  the  Pair  Play  for 
Cuba  Committee,  accused  President  Ken- 
nedy and  Senator  Eastland  of  "withhold- 
ing diapers  from  Cuban  babies."  In 
this  issue,  the  Senator  is  labeled  a 
"hatchetman"  and  a  "loudmouth."  and 
reference  is  likewise  made  to  those  "jack- 
asses in  Washington." 

I  say  it's  time  we  woke  up  to  the  fact, 
too  long  overlooked,  that  groups  and 
organizations  that  advocate  bullets 
rather  than  ballots  and  who  urge  the 
replacement  of  our  form  of  government 
with  atheistic  communism  deserve  to  be 
treated  like  the  common  enemy  of  our 
freedoms  that  they  are  and  to  be  dealt 
with  accordingly. 

How  long  can  we  coimtenance  this 
cancer  in  our  system?  How  long  will  it 
take  to  get  action  against  this  group  of 
American-hating  U.S.  citizens  who  are, 
in  effect,  acting  as  foreign  agents? 

For  many  months  I  have  been  calling 
for  placing  the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Com- 
mittee on  the  Attorney  General's  sub- 
versive list.  See  Congressiohal  R«c- 
ORD,  March  15,  1962.  For  too  long  this 
request  has  been  ignored.  The  failure 
to  place  this  organization  on  the  At- 
torney General's  subversive  list  becomes 
increasingly  baffling  when  one  reviews 
the  anual  FBI  report  for  fiscal  year 
1961,  which  states  in  part; 

FBI  investigations  also  have  shown  that 
the  Fair  Play  for  Cuba  Committee  has  been 
heavily  Infiltrated  by  the  Communist  Party 
and  the  Socialist  Workers  Party,  and  these 
parties  have  actually  organized  some  chapten 
of  the  conunittee. 

I  shall  continue  to  request  that  this 
organization  be  placed  on  the  subversive 
list  and  request  it  now. 

Until  we  take  affirmative  action  against 
these  pro-Castro  organizations,  the  can- 
cer of  communism  will  grow  until  It  In- 
fects our  entire  system. 


HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  12, 1963 

The  House  met  at  12  o'clock  noon. 

Rabbi  Yaakov  Pollak,  of  Young 
Israel  of  Jackson  Heights,  N.Y.,  offered 
the  following  prayer; 

Master  of  the  universe.  Lord  of  all, 
who  Implants  into  the  soul  of  man  virtue 
and  reverence,  aspiration  and  will  to 
serve,  bless  Thou,  we  pray  Thee,  thla 
assembly,  the  House  of  Representatives 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

Grant  our  legislators  amply  from  Thy 
spirit  May  they  be  both  dreamers  of 
soaring  dreams  and  wise  interpreters 
thereof— and     implementers     for     the 


greater  good  of  our  land  and  all  lands 
that  look  to  our  great  country  for  succor. 
May  thfe  symbols  of  this,  the  anniver- 
sary of  the  Maccabean  victory,  stand 
ever  as  an  inspiration  to  this  Hall.  May 
the  light  of  its  lamp  be  fed  by  the  pure 
consecrated  oil  of  justice  and  truth 
alone;  may  it  ever  suffice  that  they  be 
not  tempted  to  borrow  for  It  the  con- 
taminated fuel  of  expediency.  Then 
Thou  in  Thy  abundant  mercy  stand  up 
for  our  beloved  country  in  her  times  of 
perplexity  and  need.  Plead  her  cause. 
Judge  her  suit,  ^  avenge  her  wrong. 
Cause  the  mighty  to  be  also  the  good, 
make  the  strong  take  thought  for  the 
weak,  the  many  for  the  few.    Let  evil 


make  way  to  righteousness  and  arro- 
gance to  humility  before  Thee. 

Grant  once  more  and  continuously  the 
miracle  of  the  never  failing  light  and 
may  the  lamp  in  the  hands  of  this  House 
light  up  the  road  which  leads  to  the 
Messianic  age  of  the  brotherhood  of  man 
and  the  fatherhood  of  Thee.    Amen. 


THE  JOURNAL 

The  Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  yes- 
terday was  read  and  approved. 


MESSAGE  PROM  THE  SENATE 

A  message  from  the  Senate  by  Mr. 
McGown,  one  of  Its  clerks,  announced 
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December  12 


that  the  Senate  had  passed  without 
amendment  bills  and  concurrent  resolu- 
tions of  the  House  of  the  following  titles: 

HR.  8751.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of 
March  2,  1931,  to  provide  that  certain  pro- 
ceedings of  the  AlCVETS  (American  Veterans 
of  World  War  II ) ,  shall  be  printed  as  a  House 
document,  and  for  other  purposes; 

H.R.9009.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corpe  Act,   as  amended; 

H.  Con.  Res.  230.  Concurrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  5.000  copies  of  the 
study,  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Char- 
itable Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our  Econ- 
omy— Second  Installment."  for  the  iise  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Small  Business: 

H.  Con.  Res.  331.  ConcAirrent  resolution  au- 
thorizing the  printing  of  5,000  copies  of  the 
study.  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and  Char- 
itable Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our  Econ- 
omy." for  the  use  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Small  Business;  and      ^ 

H.  Con.  Res.  237.  Concurrent  resolution 
providing  for  the  printing  of  additional 
copies  of  certain  opinions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States  In  cases  Involv- 
ing the  offering  of  prayers  and  reading  from 
the  Bible  in  public  schools. 


FOREIGN  AID 


Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

idx.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  Just 
what  kind  of  predicament  do  we  find 
ourselves  in  with  the  foreign  aid  bill? 
It  is  only  12  days  until  Christmas  and  we 
are  still  dillydallying  around  without 
an  authorization  bill.  I  am  told  that  the 
other  body  is  waiting  for  the  House  to 
mark  up  its  bill  before  they  proceed  with 
the  authorization  bill  conference  report, 
and  even  after  that,  they  will  hold  ad- 
ditional hearings  on  the  request  for  an 
appropriation. 

It  would  appear  that  members  of  my 
subcommittee  are  becoming  restless  and 
confused  because  I  have  delayed  the 
markup.  It  is  only  a  part  of  a  plan  to 
be  fair  to  the  overburdened  American 
taxpayer  with  respect  to  this  Santa  Claus 
bill  that  I  have  arranged  to  mark  up 
and  report  as  I  have. 

I  would  certainly  hate  to  think  that 
my  subcommittee's  800  hours  of  research 
and  hearings,  covering  13,000  pages  of 
transcript  and  3.900  pages  of  printed 
hearings  so  £is  to  pin  down  the  facts  and 
figures  as  they  are,  would  go  down  the 
drain.  I  hope  I  will  not  be  called  upon 
to  yield  to  those  who  have  not  had  time 
to  study  the  program.  If  I  should  yield, 
it  would  mean  that  I  would  have  to  sacri- 
fice principle  and  ignore  facts,  in  favor 
of  political  pressure  and  expediency. 
This,  I  will  not  do. 


PILING  OF  REPORT  ON  THE  FOR- 
EIGN   AID    APPROPRIATION  BILL 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  until  mid- 
night Saturday,  December  14,  to  file  a  re- 
port on  the  foreign  aid  appropriation 
bill. 


O 


The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Louisiana? 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Reserving 
the  right  to  object,  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana  defer  his  re- 
quest until  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts can  get  to  the  floor?  He  is  not 
on  the  floor  at  this  time  but  will  be  here 
later.  I  am  hopeful  that  the  gentleman's 
unanimous-consent  request  will  be 
granted,  but  at  this  time  I  shall  have  to 
object  unless  he  defers  it. 

Mr.  PASSMAN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  with- 
draw my  request. 


MENTAL  RETARDATION 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  it  may  be  in 
order  on  Thursday  next  for  the  House  to 
consider  a  Joint  resolution  making  ap- 
propriations for  certain  activities  of  the 
Department  of  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  related  to  mental  retardation. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FOGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations  may  have  imtil  mid- 
night Saturday.  December  14.  to  file  a 
report  on  a  House  Joint  resolution  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  certain  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  related  to  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Rhode 
Island? 

There  was  no  objection. 


SS   "HOPE"  ON  THE  JOB  IN 
ECUADOR 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and 
extend  my  remarks. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Oklahoma? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  to- 
day, solidly  at  anchor  in  the  swift  cur- 
rents of  the  Rio  Guayas,  Just  off  the  city 
of  Guayaquil,  Ecuador,  is  the  American 
hospital  ship  SS  Hope. 

It  arrived  there  December  2  to  con- 
duct a  medical  teaching-training  mis- 
sion. When  she  leaves  10  months  later 
she  will  be  sorely  missed.  It  has  been 
that  way  In  Indonesia,  South  Vietnam, 
and  Peru,  and  her  good  and  dedicated 
staff  will  make  it  so  once  again  in  Ecua- 
dor, for  the  SS  Hope  is  one  of  the  out- 
standing success  stories  in  our  country's 
oversea  aid  effort. 

Her  arrival  in  this  principal  port  of 
Ecuador  was  greeted  somewhat  differ- 
ently than  in  Peru  a  year  before.  Then 
she  had  been  greeted  by  a  dozen  silent 
people  and  her  coming  had  touched  off 
anti-American  demonstrations  through- 
out that  country. 

When  she  finally  departed  Peru  40.000 
people  covered  the  ship  with  garlands, 
concluding  a  2-day  tribute  to  the  medi- 


cal staff  in  appreciation  of  the  lives  these 
Americans  had  saved  and  the  pain  they 
had  alleviated. 

The  arrival  into  Guayaquil,  Ecuador, 
was  closer  to  that  kind  of  a  reception  for 
the  renown  of  this  ship  of  Hope  had  al- 
ready traveled  north.  Thousands  lined 
the  shore  waving  and  shouting  and  small 
craft  of  every  description  surrounded  the 
Hope  and  followed  her  up  the  Guayas 
to  meet  an  official  welcome  party  made 
up  of  Ecuador's  leading  government, 
military,  and  medical  leaders. 

Dr.  William  B.  Walsh,  founder  and 
president  of  Project  Hope  was  there  to 
acknowledge  this  heartening  welcome, 
and  to  pledge  that: 

We  are  so  proud  to  share  with  you  what 
we  are  so  fortunate  to  be  able  to  give,  and 
we  will  give  the  best  to  you  from  our  hearts 
and  minds. 

Within  48  hours  50  operations  had 
been  performed  aboard  the  ship  and  127 
trainees  had  started  to  learn  American 
techniques,  and  not  so  incidentally, 
American  good  will. 

Since  the  first  voyage  in  1961,  the  log 
of  the  good  ship  Hope  recounts  a  proud 
history:  4,000  major  operations — a  half 
million  people  examined  and  immu- 
nized— participation  by  600  members  of 
the  American  medical  profession,  most 
of  them  volunteers — and  over  2,000  local 
counterparts  trained  to  pass  on  a  legacy 
of  learning  to  their  owp  countrymen. 

On  the  eve  of  her  departure  to  Ecua- 
dor, Dr.  Walsh  announced  her  next  des- 
tination and  the  prospect  of  Hope  for 
still  another  continent;  this  time  Africa. 
In  the  fall  of  1964.  the  good  ship  Hope 
will  go  directly  from  Guayaquil  to 
Conakry,  West  Africa. 
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HEADQUARTERS  OF  THE  5TH 
ARMY,  HYDE  PARK,  ILL. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Dlinols.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  address  the 
House  for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Illinois? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Speaker, 
late  yesterday  afternoon  I  received  a 
telephone  call  from  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment that  the  headquarters  of  the  5th 
Army  were  to  be  moved  from  Hyde  Park 
in  the  district  that  I  have  the  honor  to 
represent.  I  was  informed  that  the  pub- 
lic announcement  was  to  be  made  at 
noon  today.  Why  the  holding  back  of 
this  information  to  the  very  late  hour 
of  late  yesterday  afternoon  is  beyond  my 
understanding.  No  one  outside  of  the 
Defense  Department  had  been  informed 
that  such  a  drastic  move  was  contem- 
plated. 

Some  years  ago  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment made  a  thorough  study  of  the  ad- 
visability of  this  move  and  I  was  assured 
that  on  the  basis  of  this  study  the  head- 
quarters of  the  5th  Army  would  remain 
in  Hyde  Park  and  not  be  removed  to  Fort 
Sheridan.  I  was  informed  at  that  time 
that  the  study  showed  conclusively  that 
the  removal  to  Fort  Sheridan  would  en- 
tail a  heavy  loss  on  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment and  would  greatly  increase  the  cost 
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of  operation  of  the  headquarters  of  the 
great  5th  Army.  I  cannot  accept  with 
complacency  this  sudden  decision  arrived 
at  without  any  consultation  with  anyone 
outside  of  the  Defense  Department. 
With  other  members  of  the  Illinois  dele- 
gation. I  am  demanding  an  explanation. 
Certainly  a  move  so  drastic  and  so  op- 
posed to  the  interest  of  efficiency  and 
economy  should  not  proceed  without  a 
further  study  that  due  regard  for  the 
public  welfare  would  seem  Indisputably 
to  require. 

A  MAN  OF  COURAGE 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
West  Virginia?     1 1 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HECHLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
Members  of  Congress  preach  economy 
in  Government,  but  when  those  econ- 
omies hit  -close  to  home  it  is  a  different 
story.  I  know  how  it  feels  and  I  guess 
I  protested  just  as  loud  as  anybody  else 
when  the  Secretary  of  Defense  an- 
nounced it  was  necessary  to  cancel  fur- 
ther progress  on  the  "Big  Dish"  which 
the  Navy  was  building  at  Sugar  Grove 
W.  Va. 

But  I  believe  that  the  NaUon  owes  a 
great  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  Honor- 
able Robert  S.  McNamara  for  his  great 
courage,  his  remarkable  ability  to  ar- 
rive at  difficult  decisions,  and  his  un- 
paralleled devotion  to  what  Is  good  for 
the  strength  of  America's  defenses  and 
the  interests  of  the  entire  Nation. 

There  may  be  individual  Instances 
where  people  may  not  agree  with  cer- 
tain decisions— and  that  is  the  Amer- 
ican way — but  I  salute  Secretary  Mc- 
Namara as  a  great  Secretary  of  Defense 
who  is  working  to  build  the  strength  of 
America  and  the  free  world. 
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come  some  of  the  most  able  and  dedi- 
cated leaders  that  Louisville  and  Jef- 
ferson County  has  ever  known— not  only 
fn  spiritual  and  religious  matters  but 
in  civic,  cultural,  and  charitable  en- 
deavors as  weU.  Not  the  least  note- 
worthy of  their  recent  contributions  to 
the  cultural  enlightenment  of  our  com- 
munity is  the  new  educational  building 
program  which  they  are  currently  un- 
dertaking. 

The  sound  judgment  of  the  congrega- 
tion of  Adath  Jeshurun  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that  they  have  chosen  to  dedi- 
cate this  edifice  to  the  honor  of  Rabbi 
Jacob  J.  Gittleman,  their  spiritual  lead- 
er for  the  past  47  years  and  a  man 
highly  esteemed  and  respected  through- 
out the  entire  community  by  Jews  and 
Christians  alike.  Almost  a  half  century 
ago,  Rabbi  Gittleman  c^ane  to  our  com- 
munity, a  young  man  and  a  recent  grad- 
uate of  the  Jewish  Theological  Seminary 
of  America.  Since  that  time,  he  has  de- 
voted himself  untiringly  to  the  spreading 
of  good  will  throughout  the  community. 
As  far  back  as  I  can  remember  this  dedi- 
cated man  has  stood  out  as  one  of  the 
most  valuable  members  of  our  commu- 
nity. While  shrines  are  built  of  bricks 
and  stones.  Rabbi  Gittleman's  greatness 
is  built  on  a  much  firmer  foundation — in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  many  people 
of  Louisville  and  Jefferson  County  whose 
lives  have  been  touched  by  the  numerous 
good  works  and  kind  deeds  of  this  out- 
standing spiritual  and  civic  leader. 

I  conamend  the  members  of  Adath 
Jeshurun  and  their  illustrious  and 
learned  leader.  May  the  spirit  of  truth 
and  knowledge  flourish  in  their  new  edu- 
cational building  and  stand  as  a  lasting 
testimony  of  the  enlightened  goals  of  the 
men  and  women  of  Congregation  Adath 
Jeshurun. 


BEST  WISHES  TO  CONGREGA'HON 
ADATH  JESHURUN  ON  THEIR 
EDUCATIONAL  BUILDINO  PROJ- 
ECT 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remaiks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  take  this  opportunity  to  con- 
gratulate the  congregation  of  Adath 
Jeshurun  In  Louisville.  Ky.,  and  to  ex- 
tend my  best  wishes  to  them  for  the 
success  of  their  new  educational  build- 
ing project.  The  congregation  of  Adath 
Jeshurun  has  never  been  content  to 
provide  outstanding  moral  and  spiritual 
guidance  alone.  Throughout  the  years, 
since  its  founding  110  years  ago.  the 
men  and  women  of  congregation  Adath 
Jeshurun  have  been  active  In  practically 
every  program  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  betterment  of  the  entire  commu- 
nity. It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that 
from  this  remarkable  congregation  have 


CIGARETTE  SMOKING 

Mr.  PINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unan- 
imous consent  to  address  the  House  for 
1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FINO.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  recent 
American  Cancer  Society  report  clearly 
and  unequivocally  reaffirms  what  has 
been  known  for  a  long  time — ^that  there 
Is  an  Intimate  connection  between  smok- 
ing and  cancer.  The  issue  no  longer  Is 
whether  cigarette  smoking  Is  a  health 
hazard  but  rather  what  can  we,  in  Con- 
gress, do  about  this  problem. 

Although  all  kinds  of  suggestions  have 
been  made  to  discourage  smoking  because 
of  Its  profoimd  harmful  effect  on  health, 
over  65  million  Americans  still  continue 
to  smoke.  It  is  estimated  that  Americans 
spend  over  $7^  billion  a  year  to  buy  25 
billion  packs  of  cigarettes.  This  multl- 
billion-dollar-a-year  Industry  which  pro- 
duces more  than  $3  billion  a  year  in 
taxes  has  not  suffered  one  iota  in  spite 
of  all  the  evidence  pointing  to  the  dan- 
gers of  smoking. 

It  should  be  crystal  clear  by  now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  urge  to  smoke  Is  no 
different  than  the  urge  to  drink  or  gam- 


ble. AH  that  is  required  to  cope  with  this 
serious  problem  is  eommonsense— Gov- 
ernment regulation  on  labeling  cigarettes 
in  the  same  manner  that  we  deal  with 
such  products  as  foods,  drugs,  and 
alcoholic  beverages. 

Serious  and  favorable  consideration  of 
my  biU  H.R.  4168  would  go  a  long  way  In 
benefiting  the  millions  of  cigarette  smok- 
ers throughout  the  country.  This  bill  re- 
quiring the  labeling  of  cigarettes  with  its 
nicotine  and  tar  contents  is  a  protec- 
tive measure  which  would  benefit  ciga- 
rette smokers  In  the  selection  of  a  brand 
less  Injurious  to  health. 

Since  It  has  been  established  that  a 
high  level  of  nicotine  and  tar  have  a 
deadly  and  poisonous  effect  on  the  hu- 
man body,  the  smokers  are  entitled  to 
know  what  quantity  their  brand  of  ciga- 
rettes contain. 

My  bill,  Mr.  Speaker,  win  serve  two 
purposes:  first,  It  wlU  provide  the  smoker 
with  a  guide  for  selecting  the  brand  less 
injurious  to  his  health;  and  second.  It 
will,  of  necessity,  stimulate  the  cigarette 
manufacturers  to  reduce  and  lower  the 
nicotine  and  tar  contents  of  their  product 
to  a  healthier  and  safer  level. 


FLOOD  CONTROL  LEGISLATION 
Mr.    HARSHA.    Mr.   Speaker.   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 

for  1  minute. 
The   SPEAKER.    Is    there   objecUon 

to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 

Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  ask  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader,  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma,  if  he  can  advise  me  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  conference  report 
on  the  River  Basin  and  Flood  Control 
Act  will  be  taken  up  today. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  if  the 
genUeman  will  yield,  of  course,  that  is 
a  matter  under  the  control  of  the  con- 
ferees and  under  the  chairmanship  of  the 
distinguished  gentleman  from  Tennessee. 
I  cannot  answer  the  genUeman's  Inquiry 
until  I  confer  with  the  genUeman  from 
Tennessee.  My  own  opinion  Is  that  it 
probably  will  not  be  taken  up  today. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  In  that  event,  would 
the  disUngxiished  gentleman  tell  me,  will 
the  matter  be  laid  over  until  the  follow- 
ing week? 

Mr.  ALBERT.  I  would  not  want  to 
make  any  commitment  with  reference  to 
the  matter  until  I  discuss  it  with  the  dis- 
tlngxiished  chairman  of  the  conference. 

Mr.  HARSHA.  I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  COMMISSION 
FOR  THE  PURPOSE  OP  ESTAB- 
LISHING A  MEMORIAL  FOR  THE 
LATE  PRESIDENT  JOHN  P.  KEN- 
NEDY. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute  and  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks. 

The  SPEAKER  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  genUeman  from 
Maryland? 

There  was  no  objection. 
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Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  If  we 
continue  to  use  snap  Judgment  and  In- 
haste  procedures  In  connection  with  the 
establishment  of  memorials  to  our  late 
President,  the  only  thing  that  the  people 
of  this  country  will  remember  of  him  Is 
the  fact  that  he  was  assassinated. 

To  me,  this  is  a  brutal  and  shameful 
fact. 

To  arbitrarily  change  the  name  of  im- 
portant American  landmarks  arousing 
local  exasp>eration  and  resentment,  to 
change  the  mint  of  one  of  our  coins  and 
make  of  it  in  this  coming  election  year  a 
campaign  button — seems  to  me  shabby 
treatment  for  the  memory  of  a  man  who 
gave  completely  and  finally  of  himself 
in  his  devotion  to  duty. 

If  we  establish  through  rapid-fire, 
fragmented  action  a  system  of  memo- 
rials, in  the  presence  of  which  many 
thousands  of  Americans  are  uncomfor- 
table, we  have  indeed  done  a  disservice 
to  the  man. 

John  Kennedy  was  a  man  of  my  time 
and  my  generation.  I  feel  that  I  have 
a  personal  stake  In  this  matter.  His 
vision  and  perception  extended  far  to- 
ward the  American  horizon.  The  extent 
of  his  reach  for  greatness  will  be  deter- 
mined by  the  objective  calibration  of  his- 
tory. His  mark  on  this  earth  will  not  be 
in  marble  and  bronze,  not  a  new  name  on 
the  map,  nor  In  his  likeness  on  a  silver 
coin,  but  rather  it  will  be  in  the  hearts 
of  men. 

Let  there  be  some  time  for  us  to  put 
this  matter  in  proper  perspective. 

Let  us  move  with  dignity  and  delib- 
eration. 

Let  us  pull  ourselves  out  of  the  smoke- 
fUled  rooms  of  politics.  Let  there  be 
established  a  coqunission  to  deal  with 
the  challenging  but  rewarding  task  of 
establishing  a  memorial  for  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy that  will  truly  be  the  prized  pos- 
session of  all  Americans  and  jieople 
everywhere. 


HORIZONTAL  PROPERTY   REGIMES 
IN  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  to  ts^e  from  the 
Speaker's  desk  the  bill  (H.R.  4276)  to 
provide  for  the  creation  of  horizontal 
property  regimes  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, with  a  Senate  amendment  there- 
to, and  concur  in  the  Senate  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  Clerk  read  the  Senate  sunendment, 
as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  bill  from  the  House 
of  Representatives  (HH.  4276)  entitled  "An 
Act  to  provide  for  the  creation  of  horizontal 
property  regimes  In  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia", do  pass  with  the  following  amend- 
ment: 

Strike  out  all  after  the  enacting  clavise 
and  insert:  "That  this  Act,  including  the 
following  table  of  contents,  may  be  cited  as 
the  'Horizontal  Property  Act  of  the  District 
of  Columbia*. 

"TABLE  or  CONTKNTS 

"Sic.  1.  Short  title. 

"Sec.  2.  Definitions. 

"Sec.  3.  Horizontal  property  regimes. 

"Sec.  4.  Status  of  condomlnl\mi  units  with- 
in a  horizontal  property  regime. 

"Sec.  5.  Joint  tenancies,  tenancies  In  com- 
mon, tenancies  by  the  entirety. 


"Sec.  6.  Ownership   of    condominium   units, 
of  common  elements;  declaration; 
voting;  individual  unit  deeds. 
"Sec    7.  Indivisibility  of  common  elements; 

limitation  upon  partition. 
"Sec.  8.  Use  of  elements  held   in  common, 
right  to  repair  common  elements. 
"Sec.  9.  Condominium    afubdivlsion. 
"Se<;.  10.  Reference  to  plat. 
"Sec.  11.  Termination  and  waiver  of  regime. 
"Sec.  12.  Merger  no  bar  to  reconstltutlon. 
"Sec.  13.  Bylaws,   availability    for    examina- 
tion. 
"Sec.  14.  Necessary  contents  of  bylaws;  mod- 
ification of  system. 
"Sec.  15.  Books  of  receipts  and  expenditures; 

availability  for  examination. 
"Sec.  18.  Common  profits,  contributions  for 
payment  of  common  expenses  of 
administration  and  maintenance. 
"Sec.  17.  Priority    of    liens. 
"Sec.  18.  Joint  and  several  liability  of  pur- 
chaser   and    seller    for    amounts 
owing    under    section    18;     pur- 
chaser's recovery,  purchaser's  or 
lender's  right  to  a  statement  set- 
ting forth  amount  due. 
"Sec.  10.  Supplementary  method  of  enforce- 
ment of  lien. 
"Sec.  20.  Insuring  building  against  risks;  in- 
dividual rights  of  co-owners. 
"Sec.  21.  Application  of  insurance  proceeds 
to  reconstruction;   pro  rata  dis- 
tribution in  certain  cases;  rules 
governing. 
"Sec.  22.  Sharing     of     reconstruction     cost 
where  building  is  not  insured  or 
Insurance    indemnity    is    Insuffl- 
clent. 
"Sec.  23.  Separate  taxation. 
"Sec.  24.  Actions;    right  to  separate  release 

of  Judgment. 
"Sec.  25.  Mechanics'       and       materialmen's 
liens,    enforcement    thereof;    re- 
moval  from  lien;    effect  of  part 
payment. 
"Sec.  28.  Nonappllcatlon  of  rule  against  per- 
petuities and  of  rule  against  un- 
reasonable restraints  on   aliena- 
tion  to   horizontal   property  re- 
gimes. 
"Sec.  27.  Supplemental  of  existing  code  pro- 
visions. 
"Sec.  28.  Regulations  of  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners and  the  zoning  com- 
mission. 
"Sec.  29.  Interpretation. 
"Sec.  29.  Supplemental    provisions    relating 

to  sewer  and  water  services. 
"Sec.  31.  Authority  of  Board  of  Commission- 
ers   under    Reorganization    Plan 
Numbered  5  of  1952. 
"Sec.  32.  Severability. 
"Sec.  33.  BlTective  date. 

"Skc.  2.  Definitions. — Unless  it  is  plainly 
evident  from  the  context  that  a  different 
meaning  is  intended,  as  used  herein — 

"(a)  'Unit'  or  'condominium  unit'  means 
an  enclosed  space,  consisting  of  one  or  more 
rooms,  occupying  all  or  part  of  a  floor  in 
buildings  of  one  or  more  floors  or  stories 
regardless  of  whether  it  be  designed  for 
residence,  for  office,  for  the  operation  of  any 
Industry  or  business,  or  for  any  other  type 
of  independent  use,  and  shall  include  such 
accessory  units  as  may  be  appended  thereto, 
such  as  garage  space,  storage  space,  balcony, 
terrace  or  patio:  Provided,  That  said  unit  has 
a  direct  exit  to  a  thoroughfare  or  to  a  given 
common  space  leading  to  a  thoroughfare. 

"(b)  'Condominium'  means  the  ownership 
of  single  units  in  a  multlunit  structure  with 
common  elements. 

"(c)  'Condominium  project'  means  a  real 
estate  condominium  project;  a  plan  or  proj- 
ect whereby  five  or  more  apartments,  rooms, 
office  spaces,  or  other  units  in  existing  or 
proposed  buildings  or  structures  are  offered 
or  proposed  to  be  offered  for  sale. 


"(c)  'Coowner'  means  a  i>erson,  persons, 
corporation,  trust,  or  other  legal  entity,  or 
any  combination  thereof,  that  owns  a  con- 
dominium unit  within  the  building. 

"(e)  'CouncU  o(  coowners'  means  the  co- 
owners  as  defined  in  subsection  (d)  of  this 
section,  acting  as  a  group  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  Act  and  the  bylaws  and 
declaration  established  thereunder;  and  a 
majority,  as  defined  in  subsection  (k)  of 
this  section,  shall,  except  as  otherwise  pro- 
vided in  this  Act,  constitute  a  quorum  for 
the  adoption  of  decisions. 

"(f)  "General  common  elements'  except 
as  otherwise  provided  in  the  plat  of  oondo- 
minixun  subdivision,  means  and  includes — 

"  ( 1 )  the  land  on  which  the  building  stands 
in  fee  simple  or  leased  provided  that  the 
leasehold  interest  of  each  unit  is  septu-able 
from  the  leasehold  Interests  of  the  other 
units; 

"(2)  the  foundations,  main  walls,  roofs, 
halls,  columns,  girders,  beams,  supports,  cor- 
ridors, fire  escapes,  lobbies,  stairways,  and 
entrance  and  exit  or  communication  ways; 

"(3)  the  basements,  flat  roofs,  yards,  and 
gardens  except  as  otherwise  provided  ex  stlp- 
vilated. 

"(4)  the  premiscis  for  lodging  of  Janitors 
or  persons  in  charge  of  the  building,  except 
as  otherwise  provided  or  stipulated; 

"(5)  the  compartments  or  Installations  of 
central  services  such  as  power,  light,  gas, 
cold  and  hot  water,  heating,  central  air 
conditioning  or  central  refrigeration,  swim- 
ming pools,  reservoirs,  water  tanks  and 
pumps,  and  the  like; 

"(8)  the  elevators,  garbage  and  trash  in- 
cinerators and,  in  general,  all  devices  or  in- 
stallations existing  for  common  use;  and 

"(7)  all  other  elements  of  the  building 
rationally  of  conunon  use  or  necessary  to 
its  existence,  upkeep,  and  safety. 

"(g)  'Limited  common  elements'  means 
and  Includes  those  common  elements  which 
are  agreed  upon  by  all  the  coowners  to  be 
reserved  for  the  use  of  a  certain  number  of 
condominium  units,  such  as  special  corri- 
dors, stairways,  and  elevators,  sanitary  serv- 
ices common  to  the  apartments  of  a  particu- 
lar floor,  and  the  like. 

"(h)  'Majority  of  co-owners',  'two-thirds 
of  the  co-owners',  and  'three-fourths  of  the 
co-owners'  means  respectively,  61,  86%,  and 
76  per  centum  or  more  of  the  votes  of  the  co- 
owners  computed  in  accordance  with  their 
percentage  Interests  as  established  under  sec- 
tion 6  of  this  Act. 

"(1)  'Plat  of  condominium  subdivision' 
means  the  plat  of  the  sTirveyor  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Oolimibia  establishing  the  condo- 
minium units,  accessory  units,  general  com- 
mon elements,  and  limited  common  elements. 

"(J)  'Person'  means  a  natural  individual, 
corporation,  trustee,  or  other  legal  entity  or 
any  combination  thereof. 

"(k)  'Developer'  means  a  person  that  un- 
dertakes to  develop  a  real  estate  condomin- 
ium project. 

"(1)  'Property  means  and  includes  the 
lands  whether  leasehold,  if  separable  as  de- 
fined in  (f)(1)  of  this  section,  or  in  fee 
simple,  the  building,  all  improvements  and 
structures  thereon,  and  all  easements,  rights, 
and  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging 

"(m)  'To  record'  means  to  reoM-d  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  section  499 
of  the  Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a 
code  of  law  for  the  District  of  Columbia*, 
approved  March  3.  1901  (31  Stat.  1189,  1288). 
"(n)  'Common  expenses'  means  and  In- 
cludes— 

"  ( 1 )  all  sxuns  lawfully  assessed  against  the 
unit  owners  by  the  council  of  co-owners; 

"(2)  expenses  of  administration,  mainte- 
nance, repair,  or  replacement  of  the  conunon 
areas  and  facilities,  including  repeOr  and  re- 
placement funds  as  may  be  established; 

"(3)  expenses  agreed  upon  as  common  ex- 
penses by  the  council  of  co-owners; 
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"(4)  expenses  declared  common  expenses 
by  the  provisions  of  this  Act  or  by  the  by- 
laws. 

"(o)  'Common  profits'  means  the  balance 
of  all  income,  rents,  profits,  and  revenues 
from  the  common  areas  and  facilities  re- 
maining after  deduction  of  the  common  ex- 
penses. 

"(p)  All  words  used  herein  include  the 
masculine,  feminine,  and  neuter  genders  and 
include  the  singular  or  plural  numbers,  as 
the  case  may  be. 

"Sec.  3.  Horizontal  Propebtt  Regimes.— 
Whenever  the  owners  or  the  coowners  of 
any  square  or  lot  shall  subdivide  the  same 
into  a  condominium  project  in  conformity 
with  section  9  of  this  Act  with  a  plat  of 
condominium  subdivision  there  shall  be  es- 
tablished a  horizontal  property  regime. 

"Sec.  4.  Status  of  Condominium  Units 
Within  a  Horizontal  Propeett  Regime. — 
Once  the  property  is  subdivided  into  the  hor- 
izontal property  regime,  a  condominium  unit 
In  the  building  may  be  individually  con- 
veyed, leased,  and  encumbered  and  may  be 
Inherited  or  devised  by  will,  as  If  it  were 
sole  and  entirely  Independent  of  the  other 
condominium  units  in  the  building  of  which 
it  forms  a  part;  the  said  separate  units  shall 
have  the  same  incidents  as  real  property 
and  the  corresponding  individual  titles  and 
interests  therein  shall  be  recordable. 

"Sec.  5.  Joint  Tenancies,  Tenancies  in 
Common.  Tenancies  bt  the  Entirety.— Any 
condominium  unit  may  be  held  and  owned 
by  more  than  one  person  as  Joint  tenants, 
as  tenants  in  common,  as  tenants  by  the  en- 
tirety (in  the  case  of  husband  and  wife),  or 
In  any  other  real  property  tenancy  relation- 
chip  recognized  under  the  lavre  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia. 

"Sec.  6.  OwNERanip  or  Condominium 
UNrrs.  of  Common  Xlements;  Dsclaration; 
Voting;  iNorvmuAL  Dnit  Deeds. — (a)  A  con- 
dominium unit  owner  shall  have  the  exclu- 
sive fee  simple  ownership  of  his  unit  and 
shall  have  a  conunon  right  to  a  share,  virlth 
the  other  co-owners,  of  an  undivided  fee 
simple  interest  in  the  common  elements  of 
the  propwty,  equivalent  to  the  percentage 
representing  the  value  of  the  unit  to  the 
value  of  the  whole  property. 

"(b)  Said  percentage  interest  shall  not  be 
separated  from  the  unit  to  which  it  ap- 
pertains. I 

"(c)  The  IndivldUtl  percentages  shall  be 
established  at  the  time  the  horizontal  prop- 
erty regime  is  constituted  by  the  recording 
among  the  land  records  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  of  a  declaration  setting  forth  said 
percentages,  shall  have  a  permanent  char- 
acter, and  shall  not  be  changed  without  the 
acquiescence  of  the  co-owners  representing 
all  the  condominium  units  in  the  building, 
which  said  change  shall  be  evidenced  by  an 
appropriate  amendatory  declaration  to  such 
effect  recorded  among  the  land  records  of  the 
District  of  ColumbU.  Said  share  interest 
shall  be  set  forth  of  record,  in  the  initial  in- 
dividual condominium  unit  deeds.  Said 
share  interests  in  the  common  elements 
shall,  nevertheless,  be  subject  to  mutual 
rights  of  ingress,  egress,  and  regress  of  use 
and  enjoyment  of  the  other  co-owners  and 
a  right  of  entry  to  officers,  agents,  and  em- 
ployees of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  acUng  in  the  jMrformance  of  tbelr 
official  duties. 

"(d)  The  said  basic  value  of  said  undi- 
vided common  interest  shall  be  fixed  for  the 
purposes  of  this  Act  and  shall  not  fix  the 
market  value  of  the  individual  condomin- 
ium units  and  undivided  share  Interests  and 
shall  not  prevent  each  co-owner  from  fixing 
a  different  circumstantial  value  to  his  con- 
dominium unit  and  undivided  share  interest 
in  the  common  elements,  in  all  types  of  acts 
and  contracts. 

"(e)  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  provi- 
sions, the  declaration  may  contain  other 
provisions  and  attachments  relating  to  the 
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condominium  and  to  the  units  which  are 
not  inconsistent  with  this  Act. 

"(f)  Voting  at  all  meetings  of  the  co- 
owners  shall  be  on  a  percentage  basis,  and 
the  percentage  of  the  vote  to  which  each  co- 
owner  is  entitled  shall  be  the  individual  per- 
centage assigned  to  his  unit  in  the  declara- 
tion. 

"(g)  Individual  condominium  unit  deeds 
may  make  reference  to  this  Act,  the  con- 
dominium subdivision  and  land  subdivision 
plate  referred  to  in  section  10  hereof,  the 
declaration  provided  for  in  this  section,  the 
bylaws  of  the  council  of  co-owners,  and 
the  deeds  may  include  any  further  details 
which  the  grantor  and  grantee  may  deem  de- 
sirable to  set  forth  consistent  with  the  de- 
claration and  this  Act. 

"Sec  7.  iNDivisraiLrrT  of  Common  Ele- 
ments; LiMrrATioN  Upon  Partition. — (a) 
The  common  elements,  both  general  and 
limited,  shall  remain  undivided.  No  unit 
owner,  or  any  other  person,  shall  bring  any 
action  for  partition  or  division  of  the  co- 
ownership  permitted  imder  section  93  and 
related  provisions  of  the  Act  of  March  3 
1901  (31  Stat.  1203),  as  amended  by  the  Act 
of  June  30.  1902  (32  Stat.  523,  ch.  1329), 
against  any  other  owner  or  owners  of  any  in- 
terest or  interests  in  the  same  horizontal 
property  regime  so  as  to  terminate  the  re- 
gime. 

"(b)  Nothing  contained  in  this  section 
shall  be  construed  as  a  limitation  on  parti- 
tion by  the  owners  of  one  or  more  unite  In 
a  regime  as  to  the  individual  ownership  of 
such  unit  or  unite  without  terminating  the 
regime  or  as  to  the  ownership  of  property 
outelde  the  regime:  Provided,  That  upon 
partition  of  any  such  individual  unit  the 
same  shall  be  sold  as  an  entity  and  shall  not 
be  partitioned  in  kind. 

"Sec.  8.  Use  of  Elements  Held  in  Com- 
mon, Right  To  Repair  Common  Elements.— 
(a)  Each  coowner  may  use  the  elemente 
held  in  common  in  accordance  with  the  pur- 
poses for  which  they  are  Intended,  without 
hindering  or  encroaching  upon  the  lawful 
righte  of  the  other  coowners. 

"(b)  The  manager,  boiu-d  of  directors  or  of 
administration,  as  the  case  may  be,  shall 
have  an  Irrevocable  rtght  and  an  easement 
to  enter  unite  to  make  repairs  to  common 
elemente  or  when  repairs  reasonably  appear 
to  be  necessary  for  public  safety  or  to  pre- 
vent damage  to  property  other  than  the 
unit. 

"Sec.  9.  Condominium  Subdivision. — (a) 
Whenever  the  owner  or  the  co-owners  of 
any  square  or  lot  duly  subdivided  in  con- 
formity with  section  1581  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1425),  or  other 
applicable  laws  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
shall  deem  It  necessary  to  subdivide  the 
same  into  a  condominium  project  of  con- 
venient condominium  unite  for  sale  and 
occupancy  and  means  of  access  for  their 
accommodation,  he  may  cause  a  plat  or  plats 
to  be  made  by  the  surveyor  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  on  which  said  plate,  together 
shall  be  expressed — 

"(1)  the  ground  dimensions  as  set  forth 
under  such  section  1681  and  the  exterior 
lengths  of  all  lines  of  the  building; 

"(2)  for  each  floor  of  the  condominium 
subdivision,  the  number  or  letter,  dimen- 
sions, and  lengths  of  finished  interior  sur- 
faces of  unit  dividing  walls  of  the  individ- 
ual condominium  unite;  the  elevations  (or 
average  elevation,  in  case  of  slight  variance) 
from  a  fixed  known  point,  of  finished  floors 
and  of  finished  ceilings  of  such  condomin- 
ium unite  situate  upon  the  same  floor,  and 
further  expressing  the  area,  the  relationship 
of  each  unit  to  the  other  upon  the  same 
floor  and  their  relationship  to  the  common 
elemente  upon  said  floor; 

"(3)  the  dimensions  and  lengths  of  the 
interior  flnished  surface  of  walls,  elevations, 
from  said  same  fixed  known  point,  of  the 
finished  floors  and  of  the  finUhed  ceilings 


of  the  general  common  elemente  of  the 
building,  and,  in  proper  case,  of  the  limited 
common  elemente  restricted  to  a  given  n\im- 
ber  of  condominium  unite,  expressing  which 
are  those  imite; 

"(4)  any  other  data  necessary  for  the 
identification  of  the  individual  condomin- 
ium unite  and  the  general  and  limited 
common  elemente. 

"(b)  And  said  owners  or  co-owners  may 
certify  such  condominium  subdivisions  un- 
der their  hands  and  seals  in  the  presence 
of  two  credible  witnesses,  upon  the  same 
plat  or  on  a  paper  or  a  parchment  attached 
thereto.  And  the  same  shall  thereupon 
be  put  up.  labeled,  indexed,  and  preserved 
for  record  and  deposit  with  the  office  of  the 
surveyor  for  the  District  of  Columbia  in 
like  manner  as  land  subdivisions  have  been 
heretofore  recorded  or  in  such  other  books 
as  the  said  surveyor  may  prescribe. 

"Sec.  10.  Reference  to  Plat. — When  a  plat 
of  a  condominium  project  and  subdlvUlon 
shall    be    so    certified,    examined,    and    re- 
corded, the  purchaser  of  any  condominium 
unit     thereof     or     any     person     Interested 
therein,  may  refer  to  the  plat  and  record 
for  description  In  the  same  manner  as  to 
squares  and  lote  divided  between  the  Com- 
missioners and  the  original  proprietors  and 
in  the  same  manner  as  has  been  heretofore 
the  practice  for  land  subdivisions:  Provided, 
That   said    purchaser   or   other   person    in- 
terested  therein  shall   also  make  reference 
to  the  plat  of  land  sabdi vision  appearing 
prior  to  the  estebllshment  of  the  condomin- 
ium    subdivision     thereupon.       Any     such 
conveyance  of  an  individual  condominium 
unit  shall  be  deemed  to  also  convey  the  un- 
divided interest  of  the  owner  In  the  com- 
mon  elemente,   both   general   and   limited, 
and  of  any  accessory  unite,  if  any.  appertain- 
ing to  said  condominium  unit  without  spe- 
cifically or  portlcularly  referring  to  the  same. 
"Sec.  11.  Termination  and  Waiver  of  Re- 
gime.— (a)    All   the    co-owners    or   the   sole 
owner  of  a  building  constituted  into  a  hori- 
zontal property  regime  may  terminate  and 
waive  this  regime  and  regroup  or  merge  the 
individual  and  sev«-al   oondominliun  unite 
with  the  principal  property;  such  termina- 
tion and  waivw  shall  be  by  certification  to 
such  effect  upon  the  plat  of  condominium 
subdivision  establishing  the  particular  hori- 
zontal property  regime  under  the  hands  and 
seals  of  the  said  sole  owner  at  co-owners, 
in  the  presence  of   two  credible  witnesses! 
upon   the  same  plat  or    upon   a   paper   or 
parchment  attached  thereto:  Prodded,  That 
the  said  individual  condominium  unite  are 
unencumbered,  »  if  encumbered,  that  the 
creditors  in  whose  behalf  the  encumbrances 
are  recorded  agree  to  accept  as  security  the 
undivided   interest   in  the  property   of   the 
debtor  co-owner  and  said  creditors  or  trus- 
tees under  duly  recorded  deeds  of  trust,  shall 
signify  their  assent  to  such  termination  and 
waiver   upon   the   afcwesald   plat,   paper,   or 
parchment:    Provided  further.  That  should 
the  buildings  or  other  improvementa  In  a 
condominium   project   be   more   than   two- 
thirds  destroyed  by  fire  or  other  disaster. 
the  co-owners  of  three -fourths  of  the  con- 
dominium project  may  waive  and  terminate 
the    horizontal    property    regime    and    may 
certify  to  such  termination  and  waiver:  Pro- 
vided further.  That  if   within  ninety  days 
of  the  date  of  such  damage  or  destruction: 
"(1)    the  councU  of  oo-owners  does  not 
determine  to  repcOr,  reconstruct  or  rebuild 
as  i»t>vided  In  sections  21  and  22  of  this 
Act,  CM-, 

"(2)  the  insurance  indenmity  Is  delivered 
pro  rata  to  the  oo-owners  in  conformity  with 
the  provisions  of  section  21  of  this  Act  and  if 
the  co-owners  do  not  terminate  and  waive 
the  regime  in  conformity  with  this  section 
of  this  Act.  then  any  unit  owner  or  any 
other  person  aggrieved  thereby  may  fUe  a 
petition  in  the  United  States  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia,  setting  forth 
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under  o«th  such  fact*  u  may  b«  necessary 
to  enUtle  the  petlUoner  to  the  relief  prayed 
and  praying  Judicial  termination  of  the  hor- 
iBontal  property  regime.  6eld  petition  may 
be  served  as  provided  In  section  14(g)  of 
this  Act.  The  court  may  thereupon  lay  a 
rule  upon  the  council  of  co-owners,  unless 
they  shall  roluntarUy  appear  and  admit  the 
allegations  of  the  petition,  to  show  cause, 
under  oath,  on  oe  before  the  tenth  day, 
excluslTe  of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays, 
alter  service  of  such  rule,  why  the  prayers  of 
said  petition  should  not  be  granted.  If  no 
cauae  be  shown  against  the  prayer  of  the 
petition  by  the  council  ot  co-owners,  or  by 
any  one  of  the  co-owners,  the  court  may 
determine  In  a  summary  way  whether  the 
facts  warrant  termination  and  thereupon  the 
covirt  may  decree  the  particular  horlaontal 
property  regime  terminated. 

"(b)  In  the  event  a  horlaontal  property 
regime  la  terminated  or  waived,  the  property 
shall  be  deemed  to  be  owned  In  common 
by  the  co-owners,  and  the  undivided  Interest 
In  the  property  owned  In  common  which 
shall  appertain  to  each  co-owner  shall  be  the 
percentage  of  undivided  Interest  previously 
owned  by  such  co-owner  In  the  common 
elements  in  the  property  as  set  forth  In  the 
declaration  under  section  6  hereof. 

"(c)  Upon  such  termination  and  waiver 
thfS  provisions  of  section  10  of  this  Act  shall 
no  Icmger  be  applicable  and  reference  to  the 
principal  property  thereupon,  shall  be  to  the 
plat  and  record  of  the  prior  land  subdivision 
and  thereupon  the  restraint  against  partition 
or  division  of  the  co-ownership  Imposed  by 
section  7  of  this  Act  shall  no  longer  apply. 
In  the  event  of  such  partition  suit  the  net 
proceeds  shall  be  divided  among  all  the  unit 
owners.  In  proportion  to  their  respecUve  un- 
divided ownership  of  the  common  elements, 
after  first  paying  off,  out  of  the  respective 
shares  of  the  unit  owners,  all  liens  on  the 
unit  of  each  unit  owner.  To  be  valid  such 
termination    shall    be    recorded    among    the 

land  records  of  the  District  of  Columbia. 

"S»c.  13.  H'^''-**  No  Ba«  to  RacoNSTiTU- 
noN. — The  merger  provided  for  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  shall  In  no  way  bar  the  sub- 
sequent conatltuUon  of  the  property  Into 
anoUier  horlaontal  property  regime  whenever 
•o  desired  and  upoo  observance  of  the  pro- 
Tialona  of  this  Act. 

"S«c.  13.  Btijiwb,  Avahabjutt  fob  Kx- 
ABcmaTiON — (a)  The  administration  c£ 
every  building  constituted  into  a  horizontal 
property  regime  shall  be  governed  by  the  by- 
lA^n  as  the  council  of  co-owners  may  from 
time  to  time  adopt,  which  said  bylaws  to- 
gether with  the  declaration.  Including  re- 
corded attachments  thereto,  referred  to  In 
section  6  of  this  Act  shall  be  available  for 
eatamlnatlon  by  all  the  co-owners,  their  duly 
authorized  attorneys  or  agents,  at  convenient 
hours  on  working  days  that  shall  be  set  and 
announced  for  general  knowledge. 

"(b)  A  trxie  copy  of  said  bylaws  shall  be 
annexed  to  the  declaration  referred  to  In 
section  6  of  this  Act  and  made  a  part  thereof. 
No  modification  of  or  amaendment  to  the  by- 
laws shall  be  valid  unless  set  forth  In  an 
amendment  to  the  declaration  and  such 
amendment  Is  duly  recorded. 

"(c)  Each  unit  owner  shall  comply  strictly 
with  the  bylaws  and  with  the  administrative 
rules  and  regulations  adopted  pursuant 
thereto,  as  either  of  the  same  may  be  law- 
fully amended  from  time  to  time.  Failure  to 
comply  with  any  of  the  same  shall  be  ground 
for  an  action  to  recover  sums  due,  for  dam- 
ages or  Injunctive  relief,  or  both,  maintain- 
able by  the  manager,  the  administrator, 
boaxd  of  directors  or  of  administration,  or  as 
specified  In  the  bylaws  or  In  proper  case,  by 
an  aggrieved  unit  owner. 

"Sxc.  14.  NacESSAST  Ck>NTKNTS  or  Bn^ws; 
Modification  of  Ststim. —  (a)  The  bylaws 
must  necessarily  provide  for  at  least  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"(1)  Form  of  administration.  Indicating 
whether  this  shall  be  in  charge  of  an  ad- 
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mlnlstrator,  manager,  or  of  a  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  of  administration,  or  otherwise, 
and  specifying  the  powers,  manner  of  re- 
moval, and,  where  proper,  the  compensation 
thereof. 


common  elements,  and.  in  proper  case,  of  the 
limited   common   elements   of   the   building 
and    toward    any    other    expenses    lawfully 
agreed  upon  by  the  council  of  co-owners. 
"(c)  No    owner    shall    be    exempt    from 


(2)   Method  of  calling  or  summoning  the  contributing  toward  such  common  expenses 

ooowners  to   assemble;    that  a  majority  of  by  waiver  of  the  use  or  enjoyment  of  the 

coowners  U  required  to  adopt  decisions,  ex-  common  elements  both  general  and  limited. 

oept  as  otherwise  provided  In  this  Act;  who  or  by  the  abandonment  of  the  condominium 

Is  to  preside  over  the  meeting  and  who  will  unit  belonging  to  him. 

keep  the  minute  book  wherein  the  resolu-  "(d)  Bald  contribution  may  be  determined, 

tlons  shall  be  recorded.  levied,  and  assessed  as  a  lien  on  the  first  day 


(S)  Care,  upkeep,  and  surveillance  of  the 
building  and  Its  general  or  limited  common- 
elements  and  services. 

"(4)  Manner  of  collecting  from  the  co- 
owners  for  the  payment  of  common  expenses. 

"(5)  Designation,  hiring,  and  dismissal  of 
the  personnel  necessary  for  the  good  work- 
ing order  of  the  building  and  for  the  proper 
care  of  the  general  or  limited  common  ele- 
ments and  to  provide  services  for  the  build- 
ing. 

"(6)  Such  restrictions  on  or  requirements 
respecting  the  use  and  maintenance  of  the 
units  and  the  use  of  the  cc«nmon  elements 
as  are  designed  to  prevent  unreasonable  in- 
terference with  the  use  of  the  respective 
units  and  of  the  common  elements  by  the 
several  unit  owners 


of  each  calendar  or  fiscal  year,  and  may 
become  and  be  due  and  payable  In  such  In- 
stallments as  the  bylaws  may  provide,  and 
said  bylaws  may  further  provide  that  upon 
default  in  the  payment  of  any  one  or  more 
of  such  Installments,  the  balance  of  said 
lien  may  be  accelerated  at  the  option  of  the 
manager,  board  of  directors,  or  of  manage- 
ment and  be  declared  due  and  payable  In 
full. 

"Stc.  17.  PBioarrr  of  Lmra. — The  lien 
determined,  levied  and  assessed  In  accord- 
ance with  section  18  of  this  Act  shall  have 
preference  over  any  other  assessments,  liens. 
Judgments,  or  charges  of  whatever  nature, 
except  the  following: 

"(a)  Real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes  arising 
out  of  or  resulting  from  the  ownership,  iise. 


"(7)   Designation  of  person  authorlaed  to     or  operaUon  of  the  common  areas,  special 


accept  service  of  process  in  any  action  relat- 
ing to  two  or  more  units  or  to  the  common 
elements  as  authcM-lzed  under  section  34  of 
this  Act.  Such  person  must  be  a  resident 
of  and  maintain  an  office  In  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

"(8)  Notice  as  to  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  a  declaration  in  trust  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  lien  for  common  expenses 
permitted  vmder  section  19  of  this  Act. 

"(b)  The  sole  owner  of  the  building,  or  If 
there  be  more  than  one.  the  co-owners  rep- 
resenting two-thirds  of  the  votes  provided 
for  In  section  8  of  this  Act  may  at  any  time 
modify  the  system  of  administration,  but 
each  one  of  the  particulars  set  forth  In  this 
section  shall  always  be  embodied  In  the 
bylaws. 

"Sac.  15.  Books  or  Rxcxhts  and  Expendi- 
Ttnus;  Availabiutt  fob  Examimatioh. — The 
manager,  administrator,  or  the  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  of  administration,  or  other  form 
of  administration  specified  In  the  bylaws. 
shall  keep  books  with  detailed  accounts  in 
chronological  order,  of  the  receipts  and  of 
the  expenditures  affecting  the  building  and 
its  administration  and  specifying  the  main- 
tenance and  repfUr  expenses  of  the  common 
elements  and  any  other  expenses  Incurred. 
Both  said  books  and  the  vouchers  accredit- 
ing the  entries  made  thereupon  shall  be 
available  for  examination  by  the  co-owners, 
their  duly  authorized  agents  or  attorneys,  at 
convenient  hours  on  working  days  that  shall 
be  set  and  announced  for  general  knowledge. 
All  books  and  records  shall  be  kept  In  accord- 
ance with  good  accounting  practice  and  shall 
be  audited  at  least  once  a  year  by  an  auditor 
outside  the  organization. 

"Sec.  16.  Ck)MMON  Pbofits.  CONraxBtmoNS 
Foa  Patxknt  or  Coumon  Expenses  of  Ad- 
ministration AND  Maintenance. — (a)  The 
common  profits  of  the  property  shall  be 
distributed  among  and  the  common  expenses 
shall  be  charged  to  the  unit  owners  accord- 
ing to  the  percentages  established  by  section 
6  of  this  Act :  Provided.  That  for  purposes  of 
the  application  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
Income  and  Franchise  Tax  Act  of  1947  (81 
Stat.  331).  as  amended,  the  council  of  co- 
owners  shall.  In  accordance  with  the  provi- 
sions of  said  Act.  be  regarded  as  constituting 
an  unincorporated  business  and  shall  file 
returns  and  pay  taxes  upon  the  taxable  In- 
come derived  from  the  common  areas  with- 
out regard  to  the  'common  profits'  as  de- 
fined in  this  Act. 

"(b)  All  coowners  are  bound  to  contrib- 
ute in  accordance  with  the  said  percentages 
toward  the  expenses  of  administration  and 
of  maintenance  and  repairs  of  the  general 


assessments,  including,  but  not  limited  to. 
special  assessments  for  sewer  mains,  water 
mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  alleys,  pav- 
ing of  streets,  roads  and  avenues,  removal 
or  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  special  as- 
sessments levied  In  connection  with  con- 
demnation proceedings  Instituted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  and  water  charges  and 
sanitary  sewer  service  charges  levied  on  the 
condominium  unit,  and  Judgments,  liens, 
preferences,  and  priorities  for  any  tax  as- 
sessed against  a  co-owner  by  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia  or  due 
from  or  payable  by  a  co-owner  to  the  United 
States  or  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  Judg- 
ments, Hens,  preferences,  and  priorities  In 
favor  of  the  District  of  Colxunbia  for  assess- 
ments or  charges  referred  to  in  this  sub- 
paragraph. 

•■  (b)  The  liens  of  any  deeds  of  trust,  mort- 
gage Instruments,  or  enc%iinbrances  duly  re- 
corded on  the  condominium  unit  prior  to  the 
gage  Instruments,  or  encumbrances  duly  re- 
corded on  said  unit  after  receipt  of  a  written 
statement  from  the  manager,  board  of  di- 
rectors, or  of  management  refiectlng  that 
payments  on  said  Hen  were  current  as  of  the 
date  of  recordation  of  said  deed  of  trust, 
mortgage  Instrument,  or  encumbrance. 

Upon  a  voluntary  sale  or  conveyance  of  a 
condominium  unit  all  unpaid  assessments 
against  a  grantor  co-owner  for  his  pro  rata 
share  of  the  expenses  to  which  section  16  of 
this  Act  refers  shall  first  be  paid  out  of  the 
sales  price  (x  by  the  grantee  in  the  order  of 
preference  set  forth  above.  Upon  an  Invol- 
untary sale  through  foreclosure  of  a  deed  of 
trust,  mortgage,  or  encvunbrance  having  pref- 
erence as  set  forth  in  subparagraph  (b)  of 
this  section  a  purchaser  thereunder  shall  not 
be  liable  for  any  installmenU  of  such  Hen  as 
became  due  prior  to  his  acqulaition  of  title. 
Such  arrears  shall  be  deeme<f  conunon  ex- 
penses collectible  from  all  co-owners.  Includ- 
ing such  piuchaser. 

"Sec.  18.  Joint  and  Seveeai.  Liabiutt  of 
puachasex  and  seller  for  amounts  owing 
Under  Section  16:  Purchaser's  Recotext. 
Purchaser's  oa  Lender's  Right  to  a  State- 
ment Setting  Forth  Amount  Due. — The  pur- 
chaser  of  a  condominium  unit  In  a  volun- 
tary sale  shall  be  Jointly  and  severally  liable 
with  the  seller  for  the  amounts  owing  by  the 
latter  under  section  16  of  this  Act  upon  his 
interest  in  the  condominium  unit  up  to  the 
time  of  conveyance;  without  prejudice  to  the 
purchaser's  right  to  recover  from  the  other 
party  the  amounts  paid  by  him  as  such  Joint 
debtor:  Provided.  That  any  such  purchaser, 
or  a  lender  under  a  deed  of  trust,  mortgage, 
or   encumbrance,   or   parties   designated   by 
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them,  shall  be  eniftled  to  a  statement  from 
the  manager,  board  of  directors,  or  of  ad- 
ministration, as  the  case  may  be,  setting 
forth  the  amount  of  unpaid  assessments 
against  the  seller  or  borrower,  and  the  unit 
conveyed  or  encumbered  shall  not  be  subject 
to  a  Hen  for  any  unpaid  assessment  in  excess 
of  the  amount  set  forth. 

"Sec.  19.  Supplementart  Method  of  En- 
forcement OF  Lien. — (a)  In  addition  to  pro- 
ceedings available  at  law  or  equity  for  the  en- 
forcement of  the  Hen  established  by  section 
16  of  this  Act,  aU  the  owners  of  property 
constituted  Into  a  horizontal  property  re- 
gime may  execute  bonds  conditioned  upon 
the  faithful  performance  and  payment  of 
the  Installmente  of  the  Hen  permitted  by 
section  16  of  this  Act  and  may  secure  the 
payment  of  such  obligations  by  a  declaration 
In  trust  recorded  among  the  land  records  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  granting  unto  a 
trustee  or  trustees  appropriate  powers  to  the 
end  that  upon  default  in  the  performance 
of  such  bond,  said  declaration  in  trust  may 
be  foreclosed  by  said  trustee  or  trustees,  act- 
ing at  the  direction  of  the  manager,  board 
of  directors,  or  of  management,  as  is  proper 
practice  In  the  District  of  Columbia  In  fore- 
closing a  deed  of  trust. 

"(b)    And  the  bylaws  may  require  in  the 
event  of  such  bonds  have  been  executed  and 
such  declaration  In  trust  Is  recorded  that  any 
subsequent  purchaser  of  a  condominium  unit 
In  said  horizontal  property  regime  shall  take 
title  subject  thereto  and  shall  assume  such 
obligations:    Prortded.    That    the    said    Hen, 
bond,  and  declaration  In  trust  shall  be  sub- 
ordinate to  and  a  Junior  Hen  to  liens  for  real 
estate  taxes  and  other  taxes  arising  out  of 
or    resulting    from    the    ownership,    use.    or 
operation    of   the   common   areas,   liens   for 
special     asscEsmenta.     including,     but     not 
limited    to,    special    asssessments   for    sewer 
mains,  water  mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks, 
alleys,  paving  of  sUeets,  roads,  and  avenues, 
removal    or    abatement    of    nuisances,    and 
special  assessments  levied  in  connection  with 
condemnation  proceedings  instituted  by  the 
District  of   Columbia,   and   liens   for   water 
charges  and  sanitary   sewer  service  charges 
levied   on    the    condominium   unit,   and    to 
Judgments,  liens,  preferences,  and  priorities 
for  any  tax  assessed  against  a  co-owner  by 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia or  due  from  or  payable  by  a  co-owner  to 
the  United  States  or  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia,   and    to   Judgmenu.    Hens,    preferences, 
and     priorities    In    favor    of    the     District 
of    Columbia    for    assessments    or    charges 
referred  to  In  this  section   then  or   there- 
after   accruing    against    the    unit    and    to 
the  Hen  of  any  duly  recorded  deeds  of  trust, 
mortgages,     or      encumbrances      previously 
placed  upon  the  unit  and  said  Hen,  bond,  and 
declaration   in   trust   shall    be   and   become 
subordinate    to    any    subsequently   recorded 
deeds  of  trust,  mortgages,  or  encumbrances- 
Provided.  That  the  lender  thereunder  shall 
first    obtain    from    the    manager,    board    of 
directors,    or    of    administration    a    written 
statement  as  provided  In  section  18  of  this 
Act  reflecting  that  payments  due  under  this 
Hen  are  current  as  of  the  date  of  recordation 
of  such  subsequent  deed  of  trust,  mortgage 
or  encumbrance. 

"Sec.  20.  Insuring  Building  Against  Risks; 
iNDivrouAL  Rights  or  Co-owners. — The  man- 
ager or  the  board  of  directors,  Jf  required  by 
the  bylaws  or  by  a  majority  of  the  co-owners, 
or  at  the  request  of  a  mortgagee  having  a 
first  mortgage  of  record  covering  a  unit 
shall  have  the  authority  to.  and  shall,  obtain 
insurance  for  the  property  against  loss  or 
damage  by  fire  and  such  other  hazards  under 
such  terms  and  for  such  amounts  as  shaU  be 
required  or  requested.  Such  Insurance  cov- 
erage shaH  be  written  on  the  property  In  the 
name  of  such  manager  or  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  councU  of  co-owners  as 
trustee  for  each  of  the  unit  owners  in  the 
percentages  esUbllshed  in  the  declaration. 
Premiums  shall  be  common  expenses.     Pro- 
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vision  for  such  insurance  shall  be  without 
prejudice  to  the  right  of  each  unit  owner  to 
Insure  his  own  unit  for  his  benefit. 

"Sec.  21.  Application  of  Insurance  Pro- 
ceeds TO  Reconstrxtction;  Pro  Rata  Distri- 
bution IN  Certain  Cases;  Rules  Oovebn- 
iNO. — (a)  In  case  of  fire  or  other  disaster  the 
Insurance  Indemnity  shall,  except  as  pro- 
vided In  the  next  succeeding  paragraph  of 
this  section,  be  applied  to  reconstruct  the 
building. 

"(b)  Reconstruction  shall  not  "be  com- 
pulsory where  destruction  comprises  the 
whole  or  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  build- 
ings and  other  improvements  In  a  con- 
dominium project.  In  such  cases,  and  un- 
less otherwise  unanimously  agreed  upon  by 
the  co-owners,  the  Indemnity  shall  be  de- 
livered pro  rata  to  the  co-owners  entitled  to 
it  in  accordance  with  provisions  made  by 
the  bylaws  or  In  accordance  with  a  de- 
cision of  three-fourths  of  the  co-owners, 
if  there  be  no  bylaw  provision,  after  first 
paying  off.  out  of  the  respective  shares  of 
the  unit  owners,  to  the  extent  sufficient  for 
the  purpose,  all  Hens  on  the  unit  of  each  co- 
owner.  Should  It  be  proper  to  proceed  with 
the  reconstruction,  the  provision  for  such 
eventuality  made  in  the  bylaws  shall  be  ob- 
served, or  in  lieu  thereof,  the  decision  of  the 
councU  of  co-owners  shaU  prevail,  subject 
to  all  provisions  of  law  and  regulations  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  then  In  effect. 

"Sec  22.  Sharing  of  Reconstruction  Cost 
Where  Building  Is  Not  Insured  or  Insur- 
ance INDEMNCTT  Is  INSUFFICIENT.— Where  the 
building  Is  not  Insured  or  where  the  Insur- 
ance Indemnity  Is  Insufficient  to  cover  the 
cost  of  reconstruction  the  new  building 
costs  shall  be  paid  by  all  the  co-owners  in 
the  same  proportion  as  their  proportionate 
ownership  of  the  common  elements  of  the 
condominium  project,  and  If  any  one  or 
more  of  those  composing  the  minority  shall 
refuse  to  make  such  paymMits.  the  majority 
may  proceed  with  the  reconstruction  at  the 
expense  of  all  the  co-owners  and  the  share  of 
the  resulting  common  expense  may  be  as- 
sessed against  all  the  co-owners  and  such 
assessment  for  this  expense  shall  have  the 
same  priority  as  provided  under  section  17 
of  this  Act. 

"Sec.  23.  (a)  Separate  Taxation. — ^For  the 
the  purposes  of  assessment  and  taxation  of 
property  constituted  Into  a  horlzonal  prop- 
erty regime  and  to  conform  to  the  system  of 
numbering  squares,  lots,  blocks,  and  parcels 
for  taxation  purposes  In  effect  In  the  Dis- 
trict of  CJolumbia,  each  condominium  unit 
duly  situate  upon  a  subdivided  lot  and 
square  shall  bear  a  number  or  letter  that  wUl 
distinguish  it  from  every  other  condomin- 
ium vmlt  situate  In  said  lot  and  square. 

"(b)  Each  of  said  condominium  units 
shall  be  carried  on  the  records  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  as  a  separate  and  distinct 
entity  and  all  real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes 
arising  out  of  or  resulting  from  the  owner- 
ship, use.  or  operation  of  the  common  areas, 
special  assessments,  including,  but  not  lim- 
ited to.  special  assessments  for  sewer  mains, 
water  mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks,  aUeys. 
paving  of  streets,  roads,  and  avenues,  re- 
moval or  abatement  of  nuisances,  and  special 
assessments  levied  in  connection  with  con- 
demnation proceedings  Instituted  by  the 
District  of  Columbia,  shall  be  assessed,  lev- 
led,  and  collected  against  each  of  said  sev- 
eral separate  and  distinct  units  in  conformity 
with  the  percentage  of  co-ownership  estab- 
lished by  section  8  of  this  Act.  and  In  ac- 
cordance with  the  provisions  of  law  in  effect 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  relating  to  as- 
sessment, levying,  and  collection  of  real 
property  taxes. 

"(c)  The  councU  of  co-owners  shall  be 
liable  for  the  filing  of  returns  and  payment 
of  the  tax  on  personal  property  located  In 
the  common  areas  and  held  for  use  or  used 
In  a  trade  or  business  or  held  for  sale  or  rent. 
"(d)  The  title  to  an  Individual  condomin- 
ium  unit  shall   not  be  divested  or   In   any 


wise  affected  by  the  forfeiture  or  sale  of  any 
or  all  of  the  other  condominium  units  for 
delinquent  real  estate  taxes,  other  taxes  aris- 
ing out  of  or  resulting  from  the  ownership, 
use.  or  operation  of  the  common  areas  spe- 
cial assessments,  including,  but  not  limited 
to,  special  assessments  for  sewer  mains 
water  mains,  curbs,  gutters,  sidewalks' 
alleys,  paving  of  streets,  roads  and  avenues! 
removal  or  abatement  of  nuisances,  special 
assessments  levied  In  connection  with  con- 
demnation proceedings  InsUtuted  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia,  or  water  charges  and  sani- 
tary sewer  service  charges:  Provided,  That 
the  real  estate  taxes,  the  duly  levied  share 
of  such  other  taxes  and  of  such  special  as- 
sessments, and  the  water  and  sanitary  sewer 
service  charges  on  or  against  said  Individual 
condominium  unit  are  currently  paid. 

"Sec  24.  Actions;  Right  To  Separate  Re- 
lease OF  Judgment.— (a)  Without  limiting 
the  right  of  any  co-owner,  actions  may  be 
brought  on  behalf  of  two  or  more  of  the  unit 
owners,  as  their  respective  Interests  may  ap- 
pear, by  the  manager,  or  board  of  directors, 
or  of  administration  with  respect  to  any 
cause  of  action  relating  to  the  common  ele- 
ments or  more  than  one  unit. 

"(b)  Service  of  process  on  two  or  more 
unit  owners  in  any  action  relating  to  the 
common  elements  may  be  made  on  the  per- 
son designated  In  the  bylaws  in  conformity 
with  section  14(g)  of  this  Act. 

"(c)  In  the  event  of  entry  of  a  final  Judg- 
ment as  a  Hen  against  two  or  more  unit  own- 
ers, the  unit  owners  of  the  separate  units 
may  remove  their  unit  and  their  precentage 
Interest  In  the  common  elements  from  the 
lien  thereof  by  payment  of  the  fractional 
proportional  amounts  attributable  to  each 
of  the  units  affected.  Said  Individual  pay- 
ment shall  be  computed  by  reference  to  the 
percentage  established  pursuant  to  section  6 
of  this  Act.  After  such  partial  payment, 
partial  discharge,  or  release  or  other  satis- 
faction, the  unit  and  its  percentage  interest 
In  the  common  elements  shaU  thereafter  be 
free  and  clear  of  the  Hen  of  such  Judgment. 
"(d)  Such  partial  payment,  satisfaction, 
or  discharge  shall  not  prevent  such  a  Judg- 
ment creditor  from  proceeding  to  enforce 
his  rights  against  any  unit  and  its  percentage 
Interest  in  the  conmion  elements  not  so  paid, 
satisfied,  or  discharged. 

"Sec.    25.  Mechanics'    and   Materialmen's 
Liens.      Enforcement     Thereof;      Removal 
Prom  Lien;   Effect  of  Part  Payment. — (a) 
Subsequent  to  establishment  of  a  horizontal 
property  regime  as  provided  In  this  Act,  and 
while  the  property  remains  subject  to  this 
Act.  no  Hen  shall  thereafter  arise  or  be  effec- 
tive against  the  property.    During  such  peri- 
od liens  or  encumbrances  shall  arise  or  be 
created  and  enforced  only  against  each  unit 
and  the  percentage  of  undivided  Interest  In 
the  common  areas  and  facilities  appurtenant 
to  such  unit  In  the  same  manner  and  under 
the  same  conditions  in  every  respect  as  liens 
or   encumbrances  may  arise   or   be   created 
upon  or  against  any  other  separate  parcel  or 
real  property  subject  to   individual  owner- 
ship: Provided,  That  no  lab<»  performed  or 
materials  fxirnished  with  the  consent  or  at 
the  request  of  a  imit  owner  or  his  agent  or 
his  contractor  or  subcontractor.  shaU  be  the 
basis  for  the  filing  of  a  Hen  pursuant  to  the 
provisions  of  section  1237  of  the  Act  of  March 
3.    1901    (31    SUt.    1384).    against    the    unit 
or  any  other  property  of  any  other  unit  owner 
not  expressly  consenting  to  or  requesting  the 
same,  except  that  such  express  consent  shaU 
be  deemed  to  be  given  by  the  owner  of  any 
unit  in  the  case  of  emergency  repairs  thereto. 
Labor  performed  or  materials  furnished  for 
the  common  areas  and  facilities.  If  duly  au- 
thorized  by   the  council  of   co-owners,   the 
manager,  or  board  of  directors  in  accordance 
with    this    Act.   the   declaration   or   bylaws, 
shall  be  deemed  to^be  performed  or  furnished 
with  the  express  consent  of  each  unit  owner 
and  shall  be  the  basis  for  the  filing  of  a  Hen 
pursuant  to  the  provisions  of  section   1237 
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or  the  Act  of  March  3,  1901  (31  SUt.  1384). 
acaiuBt  e*ch  of  the  units  and  shall  b«  subject 
to  the  provisions  of  subpara^aph  (b)  here- 
under. Notice  of  said  lien  may  be  served  on 
the  person  designated  In  conformity  with 
section  14(g)  of  this  Act. 

"(^  In  the  event  of  filing  of  a  lien 
agaliut  two  or  more  units  and  their  re- 
spective percentage  Interest  in  Um  common 
elements,  the  unit  owners  of  the  separate 
units  may  remove  their  unit  and  their  per- 
centage interest  in  the  conunon  elements 
appurtenant  thereto  from  the  said  lien  by 
payment,  or  may  file  a  written  undertaking 
with  surety  approved  by  the  court  as  pro- 
vided In  section  1254  of  the  Act  of  March  3, 
1901  (31  Stat.  1387),  of  the  fractional  or 
proportional  amounts  attributable  to  each 
of  the'  units  affected.  Said  individual  pay- 
ment, or  amount  of  bond,  shall  be  computed 
by  reference  to  the  percentage  established 
pursuant  to  section  6  of  this  Act.  After 
such  partial  payment,  filing  of  bond,  partial 
discharge,  or  release,  or  other  satisfaction, 
the  vmit  and  Its  percentage  Interest  in  the 
common  elements  shall  thereafter  be  free 
and  clear  of  such  lien.  Such  partial  pay- 
ment. Indemnity,  satisfaction,  or  discharge 
■hall  not  prevent  the  lienor  from  proceeding 
to  enforce  his  rights  against  any  unit  and 
its  percentage  Interest  in  the  common  ele- 
ments not  BO  paid,  indemnified,  satisfied,  or 
discharged. 

"SJDC.    28.    NONAPPLICATION  OF  RULI  AGAINST 

PHtFrrorriKS   and  or  Rulx   Against  Unria- 

SONABLK  RZSTKAINTS  ON  AlOXNATION  TO  HOU- 

aoNTAL  PaoPiBTT  Rbghces. — The  rule  of 
property  known  as  the  rule  against  per- 
petuiUes,  and  the  rule  of  property  known  as 
the  rule  restricting  unreasonable  restraints 
on  alienation,  sections  1023  and  1025  of  the 
Act  entitled  'An  Act  to  establish  a  code  of 
Uws  for  the  District  of  Columbia",  approved 
March  3,  1901  (31  Stat.  1351,  ch.  854),  shall 
not  be  applied  to  defeat  any  of  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  or  of  any  declaration, 
bylaws,  or  other  document  executed  in  ac- 
cordance with  this  Act  as  to  the  condomin- 
ium project.  This  exemption  shall  not  ap- 
ply to  estates  in  the  individual  condomin- 
ium units. 

"S»c.  27.  SuppLXMENT  or  Existing  Codk 
PROVISIONS. — The  provisions  of  this  Act  shall 
be  In  addition  to  and  supplemental  to  all 
other  provisions  of  law  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  and  wheresoever  there  appears  in 
the  provisions  the  words  'square',  'lot',  'land', 
'ground',  'parcel',  'property',  'block*,  or  other 
designation  denoting  a  vinlt  of  land,  where 
appropriate  to  Implement  this  Act,  after 
such  descriptive  terms,  there  shall  be  deemed 
inserted  reference  to  a  condominium  unit, 
oondomlnium  subdivision,  or  horizontal 
property  regime,  whichever  shall  be  appro- 
priate to  effect  the  ends  and  purposes  of  this 
Act:  Provided.  That  wherever  the  applica- 
tion of  the  provisions  of  this  Act  conflict 
with  the  application  of  such  other  pro- 
visions, the  provisions  of  law  generally  ap- 
plicable to  buildings  in  like  use  In  the 
District  of  Columbia  shall  prevail. 

"Sbc.  28.  RBGUUiTioNS    or   thi    Board    or 

CX)MMISSIONKRS     AND     THX     ZONING     CCMMIS- 

Bioif. — In  order  to  bring  horizontal  prop- 
erty regimes  Into  compliance  with  the  laws 
and  regulations  In  effect  in  the  District  of 
Colximbia,  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of 
the  District  of  Columbia  and  the  Zoning 
Commission  of  the  District  of  Columbia  are 
each  hereby  authorized  to  adopt  and  en- 
force such  regulations  as  either  deems 
proper,  within  Its  respective  general  au- 
thority. 

"Sac.  29.  Intrrpritations. — (a)  This  Act 
shall  be  interpreted  In  such  a  manner  as  to 
require  each  condominium  vmit  and  each 
horizontal  property  regime  to  be  In  com- 
pliance with  all  District  of  Columbia  laws 
and  regulations  relating  to  property  of  like 
type,  whether  it  be  designed  for  residence, 
for  office,  for  the  operation  of  any  Industry 


or  business,  or  for  any  other  use.  The  owner 
of  each  condominium  unit  shall  be  respon- 
sible for  the  compliance  of  his  unit  with 
such  laws  and  regulations,  and  the  council 
of  co-owners  and  any  person  designated  by 
them  to  manage  the  regime  shall  be  Jointly 
and  severally  liable  for  oompliance  with  all 
such  laws  and  regulations  In  all  matters  re- 
lating to  the  common  elements  of  the 
regime. 

"(b)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act,  the  owner  of  each  condominium 
unit  shall  have  the  same  responsibility  for 
the  payment  of  all  taxes,  assessments,  and 
other  charges  due  to  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia as  does  any  other  person  or  property 
owner  similarly  situated. 

"^c)  Notwithstanding  any  provision  of 
this  Act.  the  method  of  enforcement  avail- 
able to  the  District  of  Coliunhla  to  collect 
any  tax  or  assessment  or  any  charge  from 
any  individual  property  owner  or  any  build- 
ing owner  shall  be  available  to  collect  taxes, 
aasessments,  and  charges  from  individual 
condominium  unit  owners  and  from  the 
council  of  co-owners. 

"(d)  Nothing  contained  in  this  Act  shall 
In  any  way  be  construed  as  affecting  the 
right  to  institute  and  maintain  eminent  do- 
main proceedings. 

"SRC.  30.    SUPPLKMKNTAL  PROVISIONS  RXLAT- 

iNG  TO  SxwRR  AND  Watkr  Skrvicxs. —  (s)  Not- 
withstanding any  provision  of  this  Act.  the 
developer  or  co-owners  of  any  horizontal 
property  regime  shall  have  the  right  to  have 
installed  for  each  and  every  individual  vmit 
a  separately  metered  water  service.  Such  in- 
BtallaUons  shall  be  subject, to  all  laws  and 
regulations  then  or  thereafter  in  effect  in  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Upon  the  establish- 
ment of  such  separate  water  services  each 
luiit  owner  and  his  successor  in  title  and 
persons  occupying  such  units  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  pa3nnent  to  the  District 
of  Columbia  of  all  water  and  sewer  charges 
rendered  amd  the  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  are  authorized  to  enforce 
any  and  all  of  the  remedies  for  collection 
of  such  charges  as  are  authorized  by  law. 

"(b)  A  common  water  service  Is  hereby 
expressly  authorized  for  any  horizontal 
property  regime  and  in  the  event  that  a 
horizontal  property  regime  Is  provided  with 
a  common  water  service  to  the  charges  for 
sewer  and  water  service  shall  be  billed  to  the 
person  designated  by  the  co-owners,  pur- 
suant to  the  bylaws,  to  manage  the  regime. 
In  the  event  that  the  entire  sewer  and  water 
charges  are  not  paid  within  the  time  speci- 
fied by  law  for  the  payment  of  sewer  and 
water  charges,  the  Commissioners  shall  be 
authorized  to  enforce  payment  in  any  man- 
ner authorized  by  law,  Including,  but  not 
limited  to,  the  assessment  of  an  additional 
charge  for  late  payment,  the  shutting  off  of 
water  to  the  regime  and  the  enforcement  of 
the  liens  for  nonpayment  of  such  charges 
against  the  individual  units  in  conformity 
with  the  percentage  of  co-ownership  estab- 
lished by  section  6  of  this  Act. 

"SRC.  31.  Authorttt  or  Board  or  Commis- 
sioners Under  Reorganization  Plan  Num- 
bered 5  or  1952.— Nothing  in  this  Act  or  In 
any  amendments  made  by  this  Act  shall  be 
construed  so  as  to  affect  the  authority  vested 
In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  of  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  by  Reorganization  Plan 
Numbered  6  of  1952  (66  Stat.  824).  The 
performance  of  any  function  vested  by  this 
Act  In  the  Board  of  Commissioners  or  In 
any  office  or  agency  under  the  Jurisdiction 
and  control  of  said  Board  of  Commissioners 
may  be  delegated  by  said  Board  of  Commis- 
sioners in  accordance  with  section  3  of  such 
plan. 

"Sbc.  32.  Severabiutt. — ^If  any  provision 
of  this  Act,  or  any  section,  sentence,  clause, 
phrase,  or  word  or  the  application  thereof, 
in  any  circumstances  is  held  Invalid,  the 
validity  of  the  remainder  of  this  Act,  and  of 
the  application  of  any  such  provision,  sec- 


tion, sentence,  clause,  phrase,  or  word  in  any 
other  circumstances  shall  not  b«  affected 
thereby  and  to  this  end,  the  provisions  of 
this  Act  are  declared  severable. 

"Sbc.  3^.  SrrBcnvx  Date. — This  Act  shall 
take  effect  one  hundred  and  twenty  days 
after  its  enactment." 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  South 
Carolina? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  what  Ls  this  bill?  I 
was  unable  to  understand. 

Mr.  MCMILLAN.  It  Is  a  bill  the  House 
passed  several  months  ago  and  the  Sen- 
ate amended  it. 

Mr.  GROSS.  What  is  the  purpose  of 
the  bUl? 

Mr,  McMillan,  to  provide  for  the 
creation  of  horizontal  property  regimes 
In  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  GROSS.  And  the  amendments 
to  the  bill  made  by  the  Senate  are  all 
germane  to  the  bill? 

Mr.  McMillan.    They  are. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
and  withdraw  my  reservation. 

The  SPEIAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
SouUi  Carolina? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Senate  amendment  was  con- 
curred in. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 

MILITARY  CONSTRUCTION  APPRO- 
PRIATION BILL,  1964 

Mr.  cannon.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  may  have  until 
midnight  tonight  to  file  a  conference 
report  on  the  bill  HR.  9139,  making 
appropriations  for  military  construction 
for  the  Department  of  Defense  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30.  1964,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 


PUBLIC   WORKS   APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1964 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  caU  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (H.R. 
9140)  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  administered  by  the  De- 
partment of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of 
the  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the  St.  Law- 
rence Seaway  Development  Corporation, 
the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and  cer- 
tain river  basin  commissions  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for 
other  purposes,  and  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  statement  of  the  managers 
on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bill. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 
souri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

COWTERENCE  REPORT  (H.  RlPT.  NO.  1027) 

The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of   the  two  HoAises  on   the 
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amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (Hit. 
9140)  making  appropriations  for  certain 
civil  functions  adminlBtered  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  En- 
ergy Commission,  the  Saint  Lawrence  Sea- 
way Development  Corporation,  the  Tennes- 
see Valley  Authority  and  certain  river  basin 
commissions  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  having  met, 
after  full  and  free  conference,  have  agreed 
to  recommend  and  do  recommend  to  their 
respective  Houses  as  follows: 

That  the  Senate  recede  from  Its  amend- 
ments numbered  7,  9,  10.  and  14. 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate  num- 
bered 6,  8,  11.  13,  16,  17.  18,  20,  21,  28.  27,  28, 
29,  30,  31,  32,  33,  34,  and  35;  and  agree  to 
the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  1 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  1  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•19,115,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  2:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  2,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "$827,146,500";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  3 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  3,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•154,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  4:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numttered  4,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  svun  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•77,862,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  12:  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  12,  and  agree 
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to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows : 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  prop>osed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•10,294,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  15:  That  the  Ho\ise 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  15,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•185,431,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  22:  That  the 
House  recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  numbered  22, 
and  agree  to  the  same  with  an  amendment, 
as  follows:  In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by 
said  amendment  insert  "•2342,669,000";  and 
the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  23 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  23,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment insert  "•400,000,000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  24:  That  the  House 
recede  from  its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  niunbered  24,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  sum  proposed  by  said  amend- 
ment Insert  "•47,142.000";  and  the  Senate 
agree  to  the  same. 

Amendment  numbered  25 :  That  the  House 
recede  from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amend- 
ment of  the  Senate  numbered  25,  and  agree 
to  the  same  with  an  amendment,  as  follows: 
In  lieu  of  the  matter  proposed  by  said 
amendment  insert:        v.. 

"title  rv — ruNDS  app^^riateo  to  the 

president 

"Public  works  acceleration 

"For  an  tulditional  amount  for  expenses 
necessary  to  enable  the  President  to  provide 
for  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Public 
Works  Acceleration  Act,  including  services 
as  authorized  by  section  15  of  the  Act  of 
August  2,  1946  (5  U£.C.  55a),  but  at  rates 
for  individuals  not  to  exceed  ^75  per  diem 
•30,000.000." 

And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 


The  committee  of  conference  report  in  dis- 
agreement amendments  ntmibered  5.  and  19. 
Clarence  Cannom, 
Michael  J.  Kirwan, 
John  E.  Pogartt, 
Ben  p.  Jensen 

(I  reserve  on  No.  25) , 
John  R.  Pillion, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Allen  J.  Ellender, 
Carl  Hatden, 
Richard  B.  Russell, 
John  L.  McClellan, 
LiST^  Hill, 
Warren  G.  MACNrsoir, 
Spessaed  L.  Holland, 
Pat  McNamara, 
John  O.  Pastdrk, 
Roman  L.  Hruska, 
Milton  R.  Yoxjko, 
Karl  E.  Mxjndt, 
Margaret  Chase  Smith, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 
The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
at  the  conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bUl  (H.R.  9140)  making  ap- 
propriations for  certain  civil  fimctions  ad- 
ministered by  the  Department  of  Defense, 
certain  agencies  of  the  Depeirtment  of  the 
Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy  Commission,  the 
St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corpo- 
ration, the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority,  and 
certain  river  basin  commissions  for  the  fis- 
cal year  ending  June  30.  1964,  and  for  other 
pxirposes,  submit  the  foUowlng  statement  in 
explanation  of  the  effect  of  the  acUon  agreed 
upon  and  reccnnmended  in  the  accompany- 
ing conference  report  as  to  each  of  such 
amendments,  namely: 

TITLE  I DEPARTMENT  OP  DEPENSX— CIVIL 

Corps  of  Engineers — Civil 
General  Investigations 
Amendment  No.  1:  Appropriates  •19,115,- 
000  instead  of  •18,000,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  •20,600,000  as  proposed  b"  the 
Senate.  Funds  provided  are  to  be  distributed 
as  follows: 


It<'in 


Badget 

o.Miinate  lor 

fiscal  year 

ISM 


.     „  OENERAl.'lXVESTir.ATIOKS 

1.  Survpyji; 

(a)  N'avlpitton  stuflU-s 

(b)  Flood  control  s(a<lk>« .""I" 

(c)  B<>ac)i  pfoslon  0'io|x'raJiv«>  RUiLiH*"!!! 

(il)  ComprphcmivclKksiiistudk*  ■ 

Bifr  BUck  Riv.r,  Miss..    ■, 

Bi(f  Muddy  KIv.t,  III 

Bmros  River  Waain,  Tei.f... 

Colonwlo  Kivor,  T»'i ,;. 

Connect ipiit  Kivcr  Basin,  Cbnn.VMMs'."  VtV. 

and  N.ll, i' 

Fox  River,  M  Li "T".'. 

)  rtpnessco  RItit  Basin.  N.Y.  aiid  Pa 

Onuid  Rlvor  WM-in,  .Mich....  

Kaiiawhu  Hivor,  W.  Vs.,  Va.,  and  N.C 

MLssouri  River  Basin.. 

Nwlio.s  Rivij.  Tex II"I""IIII] 

.'  Ohio  River  Btkiin  n-viow.      

PascaRoiila  Hiver  Basin,  Mu« 

Tearl  River  Basin,  ML<w 

I'ujfet  .'^ound  area,  Washinifton.." 

Kcd  River  Ulow  Denimu  Dam,  LaL"*Ark." 

Okla.  andTex 

Sahinc  Rlvjir,  Tex 

St.  Kranci.s  River,  Kti.  and"M"oI"III 

St.  Johas  River  Basin,  .Maine 

St.  Jo^icph  HIver  Ba-^in,  Mich,  and'ind' 

Siuquehauiiu  River  Basin,  .V.Y.,  Pa.,  and 

A4o . .»-.-....... 

XTp{K>j  .M  is.<i|!»si|>|)l  River "iVasin.l 

W8»>ash  River.  Ind.  and  III  . 

White  Rivet  BiLsin,  .\rk.  and  .Mo... 

Willamette  Hiver  Basin,  Oreg... 
(e)  Sjiecial  studie,"!:  

Arkan.ias  River  pumped  storaRe.  .\rkansa8 

Arkansas-Ri'd  River  |>ollution  study.  Okla^ 
homa,  Teis.s,  KaiLSius,  .\rkan.sas,  and  Lou- 
isiana 


Coordination   studies   viith   other   agencies 
(rul)lic  L*»-  Mi\,  I'uiillc  Law  984,  etc.).... 


tl,  S35, 000 

4,440.000 

3M,000 

26.000 
118.000 
200.000 
215.000 

2M,000 
75,000 
ISO.  000 
200.000 
150.000 
250.000 
110.000 
775.000 
150,000 
100.000 
l.')U,000 

250,000 

115,000 

25,000 

H5,000 

100,000 

330,000 
325,000 
250.000 
■250,000 
350,000 

50,000 


50,000 
300,000 


ConJer- 
enoe 


CIX- 


-1525 


t2. 164. 000 

5.361,000 

400,000 

26.000 
115.000 
200.000 
215,000 

2.'i0.000 

75.000 

150.000 

aio.ooo 

150.000 
250. 000 
110.000 
775,000 
150,000 
100.000 
150,000 

250,000 

115.000 

25.000 

86.000 

100,000 

330.000 
32.5,000 
25(1, 000 
250,  (XW 
360,000 

50,000 


125,000 
300,000 


Item 


General  Investioatio.ns — Continued 

Surveys — Continued 

(e)    Special  Btudies — Continued 

Great  Lakes  water  levels 

Great  Lakes-Hudson  River  Waterway,  N.Y 

Hurricane  studies 

Jersey  Meadows,  N.Y.,  and  N./r"".""" 

I«ke  Erie-Ontario  Waterway,  N.Y.." 

RamiMirt  Canyon,  Alaska. 

San  Francisco  Bay  area  survey,  CaUfarnia 

Texas  coast 

UuiliMMi  River  siltalion  study..."""" 
General  reduction  applied  against  basin 


Budget 

e.stimate  for 

fiscal  year 

1W4 


$40,000 

200, eoo 

387,000 
150,000 
200,000 
197,000 
1»,000 
260,000 


surveys. 


Subtotal,  surveys. 


Collect  ion  .ind  study  o(  basic  data: 

SUeain  gaging  (U.S.  Geological  Survey).. 
Precipitation  studies  (U.S.  Weather  Bureau) 
FLsh  and  Wildlife  Coordination  Act  studies 

Fish  and  WUdlife  Service) 

International  water  studies 

Flood  plain  studies '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'" 


(U.S. 


Subtotal,  collection  and  study  of  basic  data. 


Research  and  development: 

Beach  erosi<»n  development  studies 

Hydrologic^tudles_ 

Engineering  studies "'"""""II!"IIII"I 

Plan  fonnulation  and  evaluation  studies. ."..I"IIII" 
Mississippi  Ba,sin  model:  

(1)  Construction 

(2)  Mississippi  River  comprehensive  study.. ri" 
Nuclear  explosives  studies  for  civil  constnictioo 


Sulrtotal,  research  and  development. 
General  reduction  due  to  slippage... 

Total,  general  investigations 


13,234,000 


280,000 
480,000 

210,000 

86,000 

716,000 


Confer- 
ence 


260,080 

387,000 
150,000 
260,000 
107,000 

90,000 
250,000 

66,000 

-1,500,000 


1,770,000 


820,000 

186,000 

1, 305,000 

100,000 

401,000 

210,000 

1,916,000 


6,060,000 


20,000,000 


13,564,000 


280,000 
480,000 

210,000 

86,000 

716,000 


1,770,000 


820,000 

186.000 

1,306.000 

100,000 

401,000 

210,000 

1.200.000 


4,341,000 
-650,000 


19,116,000 
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Flood  control  studies. — The  amount  pro- 
vided Includes  $25,000  for  the  Skunk  and 
Squaw  Creeks,  Iowa  surrey. 


Construction  General 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  •827,146,- 
600  instead  of  $798,282,700  as  proposed  by  the 


House  and  $849,856,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  The  funds  appropriated  under  this 
heading  are  to  be  allocated  as  shown  in  the 
following  tabulation: 


Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


Budget  estimate  (or  fl.<cul  year 
1064 


C'oiilerenco  allowance 


Construction 


PlanninK 


(N) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(FC) 

iFC) 
FC) 
MP) 
FC) 
FC) 
FC) 

ff,-' 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(See  LooJsiaiia.) 


Alabama; 

.\quatic  plant  control. 

Holt  lock  and  dam .... 

Jones  UlufT  lock  and  dam 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  (Lam 

Mobile  Harbor  40-/oot  dianiicl 

Paint  Rock  River - 

Walter  F.  George  (Fort  Gaines)  lock  and  dam  (national  wildlUc  refuge  lands.  Alabama  and 
Oeorela) - - • 

West  Point  Dam,  Ala.  and  Oa.    (See  Georgia.) 
Alaska: 

(N)      *     Sitka  Harbor— Crescent  Bay  Basin.. 

(MP)        Snettislian  power  project - -- ■- 

Ariiona: 

.Manio  Reservoir — 

Gila  River  downstream  from  Painted  Rock  Reservoir 

Tucson  diversion  channel 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkan.«as  and  Oklahoma: 

(a)  Bank  stabilization  and  channel  rectlflcation - 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  danu 

Beaver  Reservoir.. - - - .'-— --- 

Bull  Shoals  Reservoir,  additions  of  units  Xos.  7  and  8,  Arkansas  and  Missoori 

Danlanelle  lock  and  dam ..-■..» -- 

De  yueen  Reservoir - 

Degray  Restrvoir ..— - 

Pitrks  RtistTVoir 

Garland  City - ' 

GUlam  Reservoir '. 

Grecrs  Kerry  Reservoir... _ 

Maniece  Bayou,  upstream  extension 

McKinney  Bayou  upstrcanj  extension,  Arkansas  and  Texas 

Millwood  Reservoir 

Narrows  Dam,  addition  of  3d  power  unit , 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Ozurk  lock  and  dam .>. — 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  s^tabilizatlon  below  Denlson  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.. 

Village  Creek,  White  River,  and  Mayl)erry  Levee  Districts 

California: 


(FC)  Alameda  Creek 

(FC)  Bear  Creek 

(FC)  Buchanan  Reservoir - 

(FC)  Comanche  Reservoir — 

(FC)  Corte  Ma<lera  Creek 

(*)  Crescent  City  Harbor  (breakwater) 

(N)  Dana  Point  Harbor 

(FC)  Dry  Creek  Reservoir  and  channel  Improvement 

(FC)  Hidden  Reservoir 

(FC!)  Los  .\nReles  County  drainage  area 

(FC)  Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  tributaries.. 

(N)  Marina  Del  Rey  (Playa)  Harbor 

Martis  Oeek  Reservoir,  Calif,  and  Nev.  (See  Nevada.) 

(FC)  Merced  River  Reservoirs 

(FC)  Mormon  Slough 

(FC)  New  Hoean  Res<>rvoir - 

(MP)  New  Melones  Reservoir 

iN)  Noyo  River  and  Harbor... 

FC)  Oroville  Reservoir 

(N)  Retiondo  Beach  King  Harbor 

(N)  Redwood  City  Harbor 

(FC)  Re<iwoo«l  Creek 

(FC)  Russian  River  Basin  (Coyote  Valley  Dam) 

(FC)  Sacramento  River  bank  protection.. 

(FC)  Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributaries 

(FC)  Sacramento  River,  Chico  Landing  to  Red  Bluff 

(N)  Sacramento  River  deep  water  ship  channel ........... 

(FC)  Sacramento  River  flood  control  project 

(BE)  Santa  Cruz  County  (reimbursement) 

(N)  Santa  Crui  Harbor  (sand  bypas.sing  plant) 

(FC)  Tahchevah  Creek 

(BE)  Ventura  Plerpont  Area  (reimbursement) , 

(FC)  Walnut  Cnvk 

(FC)  West  Fork  Reservoir 

Colonulo: 

(FC)  Trlnida<l  Reservoir 

Connecticut: 

(FC)  Ansonia-Derby 

(FC)  Black  Rock  Reservoir 

(FC)  Colebrook  River  Reservoir 

(B)  Comiectinit  River  below  Hartlord  (revetmento) - ..-.~: 

(FC)  East  Branch  Reservoir 

(FC)  Hancock  Brook  Reservoir  : 

(FC)  Hop  Brook  Reservoir 

(FC)  New  London  Barrier 

(FC)  N'orthfleld  Brook  Reservoir 

(BE)  Silver  B«>ach  to  Cedar  Beach  (reimluirsement) 

(FC)  Stamford 

(FC)  Sucker  Brook  Reservoir 

(FC)  West  Thompson  Reservoir 

Delaware: 

Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea,  anchorages,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania. 
'  New  Jersey.) 

(R)  Delaware  River,  Philadelphia  to  sea  (dikes) 

(R)  Indian  River  Inlet  (bulkheads) : 

(N)  Inland  Waterway.  Delaw  are  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay  (Chesapeake  and  Delaware  Canal)  pt.  II, 

Delaware  and  Maryland- 


$7,  700, 000 

2.666,666' 
i.ooaooo 

231.000 
500,000 


2.500,000 

'i,"7a6,"666 


18.000.000 

11,000,000 

10.300,000 

567.000 

ao.  000, 000 


2,380,000 


1,000.000 
3.017,000 


l^  600. 000 

100.000 
1,000.000 

"366,066' 


12501000 


(See 


600,000 

'3,' 806^  666 
"366^666 


15,000,000 

610,000 

1,350,000 


2,2M,000 


8,000.000 
050,000 


335,000 

700.000 

1,500,000 

800,000 

3.V).000 

000.000 

50,000 

tl00,000 

"122' 666' 
100,000 


085,000 

i.ooaooo 


soaooo 

32,000 
300,000 

i,' 766, 666" 


500,000 
831,000 

11,000,000 


225,000 
'266.666' 


2501 000 

150,666 


285,000 
250,000 


Construction 


150.000 
100,000 


25,000 


100.000 
150,000 


«  50.000 


80,000 
86.000 

loaooo 
isanoo 

■2M.  000 
60,000 

'i66.'666 


00,000 


$7,700,000 

"2.006,666 

1.000,000 

231,000 

500,000 


021,000 

2,500,000 
'1,756,666 


18.000.000 
11,000,000 
10,300,000 
567.000 
20.000.000 


2,350.000 


230.000 
1,000.000 
2. 017. 000 

200,000 

i5,Mo,"666 

100.000 
1,000,000 

366,"  666 


Plamiing 


600,000 

3,866^666" 
""'a66,666 


15.000.000 

610.000 

1.350,000 


2,250,000 


4,55.'>.000 
050.000 
660,000 

"'"33.V666' 
700.000 
1,000,000 
800,000 
350,000 
840.000 
50.000 
100.000 
200.000 
122.000 
300,000 


685.  UOU 
1,600^000 


odaooo 

32.000 

soaooo 
i,"  766,"  666 


500,000 
831,000 

11,000,000 


$2saooo 


225,000 
'266,666 


38a  000 

150,666 

• — 

"44,'666 


385,000 

"37,"  500 

250,000 


125,000 

""261666 

200.0»»0 
100,000 


25,0(!0 
50,  (MH) 

166, 6»V» 

150,000 


5a  000 


80.000 
86.000 

101).  (iiio 

l.V).()llll 
2.'i().  (mo 

eaodu 
'  in6.'6(Vi 

50,0(11) 


oaoou 
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Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 


(N) 
(BE) 
(N) 
(N) 


(MP) 

(N) 

(N) 

(MP) 


Florida: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 
Apalachloola  River  channel  improvement..         „ 

Bakers  Haulovor  Inlet ..-IIIIIII 

Canaveral  H  arbor "r"m"" 

Central  and  southern  Florida "IIIII"! 

Cross  Florida  barge  canaL . ""III" 

Intcroosstal  Waterway:  "      "  -      -- 

(a)  Caloosatatchee  River  to  Anclote  Rlvar 

(b)  JaeksoDVUle  to  MlamL 

Miami  Harbor.. 

P^  iw^  llMbor^'  ^^^  "^^'wi^'iniet  t'o''8oath"Lakrw«th  iniir(rVlmb^^ 

Port  Everglades  Harbor '(lOMact)!!™!! 

Georgia: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Car»ers  Dam „ ,.„.._ 

Savannoli  Harbor,  Kings  Island  t'lirniny'hajiln  "77.'.  

Savannah  River  bi'low  Augusta,  Qa,  and  8  C        _  "" 

Walter  F.  Oeorgo  lock  aiul  dam,  Alabama  and 'Georgia 

West  Point  R«iS«voir,  Ala.  snd  Qa „ 

Hawaii: 


(See  Alabama.) 


Hllo  Harbor 

Kabulul  Harbor  (breakwater)., 
rbor 


8 


Kaunakakal  Hart 
(FC)        Walloa  Stream „  

Idaho: 

(FC)         Boise  Valley _         __ 

(MP)        Dworshak  (Bru««s  Eddy)  Reservoir    " 

(FC)         Rlrle  Reservoir 

Illinois: 

BA)         Calumet  River,  brl-lfrcs. 

N)  Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  lU.  and  lod".:      — 

(a)  27-foot  depth  in  river  channel  and  Lake  Calumet  (1062  act)     „ 

(b)  20-foot  approach  channel,  28-foot  outer  harbor 

Csu^lyle  Reservoir 

Chicago  Harbor  (breakwater)....' 

Chicago  Harbor— 1962  act  „ " 

Clear  Lake  Special  Drainage  District"!™  

East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity 

Freeiwrt 

Illlnote  Waterway  Calumet-S'ag"  "mod"lfl"ra"t"l'o"n","'p't"  'l,"il"lin"ote"^d'iidUni 

Indian  Grave  Drainage  District -r      ,  «         xxiuuius 

Island  levw,  Indiana  and  Illinois.    (See  Indiana  ) " 

Kaskaskla  River 

Levee  Unit  No.  «,  Wabash  R]ver'('defeiTedri"lI 

McGee  Creek  Drainage  and  I.«vee  District..  .  .    


(FC) 
(R) 

(FC 
(FC 
(FC 

(FC) 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1064 


Construction 


$500,000 
204,000 

1,  soaooo 

14, 00a  000 

1,000,000 

050,000 

2,085,000 

1,500,000 

0,000 

675,'666' 


2.200.000 
300,000 


800,000 

766,666" 

400,000 
6,000,000 

i,4oaooo 

500,000 
2,50a000 
6,70a000 

soaooo 


(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


-Mississippi  Riv.T  between  Ohio  and  MlaBoii'i*Ri"ver'8""m""^d'Mo"' 

(a)  Kopulatinc  works 

,      (b)  Chain  of  Rocks- "H 

Mount  Carmel 


1  and  Bay  Island  Leveeairf  Drainage  DlHriiillirril 


I,  minois  and  LQdiaii"""(See  nUnobT)' 


(See  Kentucky.) 


(FC)  Mount  Carmel 

(FC)  Oakley  Reseryoii,. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. " 

(FC)  Rend  Lake  Re«rvolr 

(FC)  Richland  Creek 

^19\  f^}^^^l  ^'i^  McClcarys  Blifl  LeveeV.'.IIIIIIIIIi; 

(*C)  Shelliyville  Reservoir_ 

SZ^l  S'*^  Simpson  flood  control  pro)ec"t'(Beairdstown)"."" 

(FC)  Sny  Island  Levee  DnOnagc  District 

(FC)  Subdlstrkt  No.  1  of  Drainage  Union  No 

(FC)  The  Sny  Basin....  "~u  i^o, 

(FC)  ^Tri-Poiid  levee...::::::::::::::;:::™: 

Indiana:  

(FC)         Brookvffle  Reservoir 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor.  61.  and'fndl    (See'llflno'ls.') 
(N)  Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

(FC)         Evansvllle .„ 

(FC)         Htmtlngton  Rcsnrvolr ::: ~ 

ntf^         Illinois  Waterway,  Caiume^8ag"modifl"(ai"loni"pt 
(FCl         Island  levee,  Indiana  and  Illinois         _       „_ 
(FC)         Levee  unit  6,  Wabash  River 

(FC)     Mason  J.  Nibiack  levee .":::::::::: 

_-_^         Mc.\lplne  lock  and  dam,  Indiana  and  KsaioAy 

(FCi         MLs.sisslztewa  Resorvolr 

(FC)  Monrr>e  Reservoir l'.'.""'.'.'.". 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  litdiuia'fuid'kenttM^y" 

Salamonle  Reservoir 

Unlonto«-n  locks  and  dam,  Indlima  and  KentuiV 
Iowa:  : 

Charlton  River,  Iowa  and  Missouri.    (See  Missouri ) 
Coralvllle  Reservoir,  Mebaffey  Bridge 

Dubuoue "" 

Floyd  River  and  tributaries,  -i: 

Indian  Creek  Dam  ...  

Iowa  RIver-Fllnt  Creek  Levee  District "No." it "*■ 

Little  Sioux  River 

m!'!^.^II  ul'"  "^''^^'ufal  >evces;"l"o'w"a;'iuiiii;"Misi"iiri:  Md":N>bia^^^^ 

'^r^J?''*;^r.^'^,"*''  sl"l>l»""on.  Io»«.  Kansas,  Mlssoiri.  and  NeSil 

(a)  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Omaha,  Nebr vui.om.1,. 

(b)  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Kansas  City  .  .  

.__.  -,    (c)  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth :: 

(Fc!        &S"Ri'i^-oit^''**  "'*'""' "•**  Muscattoe.Lo'Gi!i'c'o'iiiiy"i5r;ii;i"e"Di;iiia"NoVi3": 

(FC)    Red  Rock  Reserwir::::::::: 

(FC)         Saylorvllle  Reservoir :: 

Kansas:  

(FC)         Atchison .. 

Big  Hill  Rcservok...::::::: 

Clinton  Reservoir 

Council  Grove  Reservoir 

Dodge  City 

Elk  City  Rcst>rvair ::::: 

John  Redmond  (Strawn)  Raicrvoto' 

Kansas  City.  Kaa$..  and  Mo. 

Marlon  Reservoir 


3oaooo 
'6,"i66,"666' 


2,300.000 
400.000 
300,000 


1,000.000 
605,000 

"ir666:666' 

3.500,000 


$,871,000 

800,000 

2,000,000 


825.000 
660,000 

6,100,000 
2,600,000 

T«6,"666 


3,  soaooo 
"iTwooo" 

1,148.000 

^60a000 

aooo,ooo 

2,7Da000 
2,700.000 

soaooo 
"u."a66,"666" 


1,  soaooo 

*£,'tt6,'666' 

•,00a  000 

68a  000 

1,000,000 


Planning 


$350,000 
600.000 


375,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$600,000 

2taooo 

1,  MX),  000 

14, 78a  000 

1,00a  000 

i,3oaooe 

2,085,000 

1,600,000 

0,000 

290,000 

676,000 


2,200,000 
300,000 
27a  000 


$1,000 

'i66,'666' 

'i6Qi,'a66' 

soaooo 
10.000 
saooo 


20a  000 

601,000 
100,000 


loaooo 


soaooo 


soaooo 
7ii,"666' 

400,000 

aooaooo 

i,4oaooo 

8oaooo 
2,  soaooo 
CToaooo 

$oaooo 

'"aoTooo 
"6,166,066 


Planning 


$35a000 

eoaooo 
"ia6,~6Q$ 

"376:665 


26a  000 

"mooo' 


4$,  000 


2,300,000 
30a000 


uaooo 

1,00a  000 

'i.'a66:M6' 

3, 10$,  $00 

3oaooo 


$,$71,000 

800.000 

2,000,000 


83B,000 
66a  000 

6,100,000 

2,«oaooo 
T6a6,'ow 


100,000 

"fl6,'666' 
isi'ooo' 


3,722,000 

*'^:866:666 

1.148,000 

5,  eoaooo 
6, 00a  000 

2,700.000 
3, 00a  000 

20a  000 

4oaooo 

ii.aoaooo 

4oaooo 


j,$oaooo 

'6,"666,"666" 

aooaooo 

68a  000 

i,ooaooo 


27,000 
$1,000 

'i66,'666 

166,066 

soaooo 
laooo 

80,000 


200,000 
501,000 
100,000 


106,000 


3oaooo 


$a«o 


25a  000 

'266i'666 


isaooo 


35,000 
"46,666' 


100.000 
35,000 

oaooo 
"i86,*o66 
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C«nstructioo,  K«nerel,  State  and  project 


Kansaa— Continued 

(KC)         Melvem  Reservoir.- 

iKC)         Merrlam. 

(KC)         MiKord  Reservoir ..• 

Mi^isourl  River  agricultural  levees,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mlsttouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iow».) 
Missouri  River  channel  stabilization,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Neliraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

(FC)         UsuwatonUe - 

(KC)  Perry  Rpscrvoir 

(FC)         Pomona  Reserved 

(FC)         Topeka 

(FC)         Wilson  Reservoir 

Kentucky: 

(MP)        Barklpy  Dam,  Ky.  and  Tenn 

(FC)         Bamn  River  Reservoir 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiai^^  and  Kentucky.    (8ee  Indiana.) 

(X)  Capt.  Anthony  .Mfldahl  locks  and  dam,  Kentucky  and  Ohio , 

(FC)         Carr  Fork  Reservoir 

(FC)         Cave  Run  Reservoir „ 

IMP)        CeUna  Dam  (deferred) _ 

j(FC)         Corbln 7.....:. 

;FC)  Cumberland 
FC)  Eagle  Cr«ek  Reservoir 
FC)         Fishtrap  Reservoir 

(FC)         Orayson  Reeervoir ^ 

(FC)         Oreen  River  Reservoir 

(N)  McAlplne  locks  and  dam  (L<ouisvlUe),  Indiana  and  Ki^ntucky 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    (See  Indiana.) 

(FC)         Red  River  Reservoir 

Uniontown  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    (See  Indiana.) 
Louisiana: 
(N)  Aquatic  plant  control,  Alabama,  Florida,  (Georgia,  Louisiana,  M  bslsslppi.  North  Carolina,  South 

Ca^olint^  and  Texas 

(N)  Bayou  La(ourcl»e  and  Lafourche  Jump  waterway 

(N)  Calcasieu  River  and  Pass 

(N)  Calcasieu  River,  saltwater  barrier 

(FC)         Campti  Clarence  levee 

(N)  Freshwater  Bayou 

(N)  Mississippi  River  gulf  outlet 

(FC)         Nfw  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protectkin  (1082  act) 

Ouachita  and  Black  Rivers,  .\.rk.  and  La.     (See  Arkansas.) 

Red  River  levees  and  Ixuik  stabilization  below  Denisou  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.    (See 
Arkansas.) 

(FC)         Twelve  Mile  Bayou. 

Maine: 

(N)  Narragaugus  River 

(N)  Portland  Uarbor,  45-loot  channel - 

Portsmouth  Harbor  and  PIscataqua  River,  Maine  and  N.II.    (See  New  Hampshire.) 

CN)  Searsport  Uarbor  (1962  act)... 

Maryland: 

(N)  Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channel - 

(FC)         Bloomlngton  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va 

Inland  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Chesapeake  Bay,  Del.  and  Md.  (C.  it  D.  Canal)  part  IL 
(See  Delaware.) 
Massachusetts:  ' 

(N)  Boston  Harbor,  Chelsea  River ^ _ -. 

(R)  Cape  Cod  Canal,  Bourne  Bridge 

(FC)         Chloopee  FaUs 

(FC)         Conant  Brook  Reservoir 

(N)  Gloucester  Harbor 

(FC)         LlttlevUle  Reservoir 

(FC)         New  Bedford- Fair  haven  and  Acustinet  Barrier 

(N)  Plymouth  Harbor  (1962  act) 

(BE)         Plymouth  Town  Beach  (reimbursement) 

(FC)         Three  Rivers 4 

(FC)         Wareham-Markm 

(FC)         Westfleld 

Michigan: 

(R)  Cbartevolx  Harbor  (piers  and  revetments) 

(N)  Detroit  River,  enlarge  Trenton  Channel 

(N)  Gladstone  Harbor „ 

(N)  Great  Lakes  connecting  channels. ^ 

(R)  Ludlngton  Harbor  (north  revetment) 

(R)  ManistM  Harbor  (pier  and  revetment) , 

(R)  Menominee  Harbor,  Mich,  and  Wis.    (See  Wisconsin.) 

(N)  Muskegon  Harbor 

(R)  Muskecon  Harbor  (breakwaters,  piers,  and  revetments) , 

(FC)         Itouge  River 

(N)  St.  Marys  River:  New  Poe  lock 

(FC)         Saginaw  River  (flood  control) 

Minnesota: 
(N)  Duluth-Superior  Harbor,  Minn,  and  Wis.: 

(a)  Inner  harbor,  27-k)Ot  and  23-foot  channels 

(b)  Outer  harbor,  324Dot  to  27-foot  channels 

(FC)         Marshall,  Redwood  River 

(R)  Reservoirs  at  headwaters  of  Mississippi  River,  Winnibigoshish  Dam  (repair  apron  and  cutoff 

(FC)         St.  VAxiX&u'i'^^iiiBC'VMiiV.V.V.V.V.VS.V.^^^^^^ 

(FC)         Winona... 

Mississippi: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

(FC)         Jackson  and  East  Jackson.. 

(FC)         Natchez 

( FC )         OkaUbbee  Creek  Reservoir 

(N)  Pascagoula  Harbor... 

Tennessee- Tomblgbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Miss.    (See  Alabama.) 
Missouri: 

Bull  Shoals  Reservoir  (units  7  and  8),  Arkansas  and  Missouri.    (See  Arkansas.) 

(FC)        Canton 

(FC)         Chariton  River,  Iowa  and  Mo 

iFC)        CapeOirardcauand  vicinity,  reach  No.  2 only.., 

(FC )         Gregory  Drainage  District 

(FC)        Hannibal _ 

(MP)       Joanna  Reservoir .„.„. 

KansasCity,  Kans.  andMo.    (See  Kansas.) 

(MP)        Kayslnifer  Bluff  Reservoir. 

(MP)        KaysinRer  Bluff  Reservoir,  highway  construction 

MLssssippl  River  between  Otuo  and  Missouri  Rivers,  Dl.  and  Mo.    (See  IlUnoto.) 

See  footnote  at  end  of  tablo. 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  >'ear 
1064 


Coostnictloo 


tl4,(K2S,OOU 


3.000.U00 
1.887.000 
3,500.000 
«i,6UU,UU0 

27.000,000 
7, 067, 000 

9,200,000 


270,000 


S.  SOD.  000 

1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4.220,000 


1,000.000 

WX),  (MO 

4,,KU,000 


800,000 

9.  oa).  000 

100,000 


2,000,000 

718,000 

4.600,000 


Planning 


$280,000 


39,000 


320,000 

220.000 

75,000 


40,000 


60,000 


108,000 
23,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


400,000 

1,386,000 

360,000 


2.S00.000 
3,634,000 


7,000 
800,000 


1,485,000 


800,000 
190,000 
300,000 


242.000 
600.000 


1.000,000 

1.162,000 

696.000 

200,000 
900.000 
200,000 


1,300,000 


3,200,000 

300,000 

""e6o,'666" 


100,000 


100,000 
100,000 

90,000 


18.000 

30,000 

200,000 


100,000 


1,000,000 


60,000 
160,000 
300,000 

680,000 


$14,925,000 


3,000,000 
1,887,000 
3,600,000 
6,000,000 

27,000,000 
7,067,000 

9,200,000 


270,000 


9,«)0,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 
4,220.000 


1.000.000 
HUO.OOO 

4,200,000 

47,000 

100,000 

800,000 

9.000.000 
101),  000 


(298, 000)  k 


600,000 
1,500,000 

718,000 

4,600,000 


400, 

e  $80, 

800, 

2.900, 

3,634, 


000 
000 
000 

000 
000 
000 


7, 
600, 


000 
000 


I.48.V000 
200,000 
HOC.  000 
150.000 
300,000 

100,000 


500,000 
600,000 


1,000,000 

1,162,000 

696,000 

200,000 
900.000 
200,000 


1,300,000 
115,000 

2,' 200, '666' 


300,000 
400,000 
600,000 


Planning 


$260,000 
60,000 


39,000 


260,000 

220,000 

76,000 


40,000 
100,000 


80,000 


103,000 
23,000 


100,000 


40,000 


35,000 


100,000 
100,000 

30,000 


30,000 
200,000 


100,000 


80,000 
160,000 
380,000 

680,000 
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Coostnictkia,  general,  State  and  project 


M  Issouri— Con  tlnued 

Missouri  River  agriculture  levees,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa  ) 
Missouri  River  channel  stabilization,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa ) 

Perry  County  Drainage  and  Levee  Districts  1, 2.  and  3 

South  River  Drainage  District  "**  — — — — — - 

St.  Louis :::;: 

Stockton  Reiervolr.i-. IIII"!"™! *         

Montana:  "         ——"™"— ——.••.— ——.—... 

(MP)        Llbby  Reeerroir 

Nebraska:  "" " ■" 

Clarkson 

Oering  Valley .    "  ' 

Little  PapllUon  Creek "1™""'"""!"! 

w!?*'''!  ?'***■  ap-l<'"ltural  levees,  Iowa,  Kan8M,"Ml8sourl,"and"NebrMka."(etee^ 
&C)        Nwf^  Channel  sublliiatlon,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

(FC)        Salt  Creek  aodtribuVariee'IIirr"!!"" 

Nevada:  " "" 

Martls  Creek  Reservoir,  Calif,  and  Nev 
New  Hampshire:  

Portsmouth  Harbor  and  PIscataqua  River,  Maine  and  N.H 
New  Jersey: 

Cold  Spring  Inlet  (Jetties). 


(FC) 
(FCi 
(FC) 
(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 


Budfet  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1964 


Constractlon 


$330,000 

800,000 

8,000,000 

2,600,000 


680,000 


4,200,000 


(FC) 
(MP) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Delaware  Rlw,  Philadelphia  to  Ma' (anchorii^XD^laV^^^^ 

ManaSQUan  River  (bulkheads)  ' 

Newark  Bay,  Ha.  kensack  and  Passaic  RiveraV North  Reach  ChanMlV 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels  (Shooters  Island  dlkel.  New  Ym-k  anrt  Mi'w'i^i^i'. 


Rarltan  and  Sandy  Hook  ^a'y^"  ^'''"^  """^^  ^''^-  ""'^  ^"'^  aid  nVw  j^yl 
Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.,  and  N.J 
New  Mexico: 


(N) 

(N) 
(BE) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(n5 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 


(N) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Alamogordo  diversion  channel  (1962  act) 

CocWtl  Reservoir 

Gallsteo  Resarvoir 

Las  Ouces * " 

Socorro - -^■ 

New  York:  :■ 

AlUjiheny  Riwr  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N.Y. 
Buffalo  Harbor: 


(See  Pennsylvania.) 


(a)  Outer  harbor  (1962  modiflcation)- 

(b)  South  entrance,  28-,  29-,  and  30-K)ot  channels. 


(FC) 
(BE) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 
(MP) 
(FO)' 


Buttermilk  Ohaimel 

Fire  Island  Ink't,  I-ong  Island        

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Potat  

Flushing  Bay  and  Crwk  (1962  act)...  .        

Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway       

Herkimer " * 

Hudson  River.  New  York  City  to  Albany 

Ithaca,  Cayu|a  Inlet 

Lackawanna ""!"""  ' 

Lake  ChatauQua  and  Cbadakoin'RlVar' 

Little  Sodus  Buy  (piers) .' * 

'*"  iTew  JersT'l  ■^'^''  ^^^^  Channeb  (Shootere  uiand  dika)rNeVYOT^^ 

Oswego  Harbor  (1962  act) 

Rochester  Harbor "* *■ * "■ 

Rosendale VJiV.'.'.'.'.'..'. 

Salamanca..., *  

South  Amsterdam..  

North  Carolina:  

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 
Carolina  Beach,  hurricane  flood  protection 

Fort  Macon-AtUuitlc  Beach " * "" 

New  Hope  Reservoir  ...  """ 

Swift  Crwek ."" 

Wilmington  Harbor,  38r  and  io^foot  dVpth"(1062  act) 

North  Dakota:  " ** 


400,000 

2,200,000 

880,000 

"*366,'666' 

600,000 


1,235,000 


Planning 


$L  000, 000 

86,"666 

46^000 


Conference  allowance 


CTcostmctioo 


$330,000 

600.000 

8.000.000 

2.600,000 


707,000 
700,000 

soaooo 
2.ioaooo 

017,000 

38a  000 

286,000 

5.100,000 


300,000 


Bowman  Haley  Reservoir. 
Garrison  Reaerx'olr. 


M  issouri  River  bank  st abillzat Ion  be"t wmi  Garrison'and  OahV  Reservoir."  sViJak'.'aiid  n"  Dak' 
Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.    (See  South  Dakota.) 


(N) 
(N) 
(FC 
(FC 
(FC 

(N) 


(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(.VIP) 
(FC) 
(MP) 


(See  Kentucky.) 


Ohio 

Ashtabula  Harbor  27-30-foot  channels,  deepen  turning  area 
Belleville  lockB  and  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Vh^inla 

Big  Darby  Cri'fk  Hescjvolr.  

Buck  Creek  R«iervoir 

Caesar  Creek  Hcs«"rvoir. '".\ " 

Capt.  Anthony  Mcldalii  l<Hrksan'd"'d"a"m',"ken'tu'<iy"an'd""6w^^ 
Cleveland  Harbor: 

(a)  Bridge  r«^)lacement,  widening  Cuyahoga  and  Old  Rivers  (1958  act) 

(b)  Deepen  Ea-st  Ba.sln  to  27-28  feet  (1952  act) 

Conneaut  Harlwr  (breakwaters)  " "' 

Conneaut  Harlwr " 

Dwr  Creek  Kejirvoir I" ' 

East  Fork  Resarvoir  * — 

Fremont '". 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  "and  Wrat 'Virginia 

I»rain  Harbor,  ^^ 

.Miuichester  (deferred) """" ' 

North  Branch  Kokaslng  River  Reservoir ' 

Paint  Creek  R(^s.•rvoir ' 

Pike  Island  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  Wcit" Virginia 

Racine  locks  aiul  dam.  Ohio  and  West  Virginia        

Salt  Creek  Resarvoir  *"• 

Sandusky  Harbor lllllllllll 

Sandusky  Harbor  (east  Jetty).  " 

Shenango  River  Reservoir,  Oh'io'and''Pa!"'(8ee"Pe'nnsylv"aiiii) 

Toledo  Harbor 

West  Briuich  Re.srrvolr,  Maiioiiiiig  RlvVr 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam.  Ohio  and  w'eVt'Virginia '""' 

^     Youngstown,  Crab  Creek..  

Oklahoma:  

Wreh'^o.^rl^  fr*"'^  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Oklat)oma.    (See  Arkansas.) 

Broken  Bow  Reservoir.  11^111 " 

Copan  Reservoir " ~    " 

Eufaula  Reservoir 


L 025, 000 

""766,'6o6" 


260,000 

130,000 

308,000 

220.000 

50,000 


100,000 

2a  000 


1(206,000) 
68a  000 


4.300,000 


Looaooo 

400.000 

2,200.000 

360,000 

4oaooo 
3oaooo 

690.000 


1,235,000 


26a  000 
707.000 

7oaooo 

6oaooo 

2,ioaooo 

917,000 
38a  000 
286,000 

5,ioaooo 
aoaooo 

aoaooo 


700,000 


383,000 
7.000,000 


900,000 

'366.660 


80,000 


266,000 
150,000 


See  footnote  at  end  Af  table. 


4.100,000 


9,000.000 
1,500,000 

'i"53i'666' 

37a  000 

6,268,000 
3,700,000 


3.900.000 

'18,800,666 


216.000 

166^666" 

250,000 


75,000 
150.000 


1,025,000 
766,666 

'"54^666" 

""256^666' 


300,000 
700,000 
300,000 


383.000 
12,000,000 


90a000 


100,000 


50,000 

l2^ooo 


300,000 
225,000 


4,100,000 


9,000,000 
1.600.000 

'i,*63i^666' 
37a  000 

6,268,000 
3,700,000 


8.goaooo 
'is,' 566, 666 


Planning 


$1,000,000 


80,000 

48^000 

100,000 


26a  000 

13a  000 

308,000 

220,000 

60,000 


loaooo 
2a  000 


60,000 

'i66'666 
20,000 


80,000 

186^665 
'135^666 


-386,000 

150,000 

75,000 


27,000 


216.000 

75.000 

100,000 

250,000 

'8,666 

75,000 

15a  000 


100,000 


160,000 
5a  000 


125,000 

~i66,'666 
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r!«».^>..Mtn«i    r*"*^'.  "*»*^  '"'^  P'^lt*"* 


Budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
lOM 


Cofutmctlon 


Plannins 


Oklahoma— Continued 

(FC)         Hugo  Reserroir 

(FC)         Kaw  Kesenrolr 

( M  P)        KeyatOM  RaMrrolr. 

( FC)         OpUma  ReMrrc ' 

(FC)         Pima  Craek  Reaerroir 

(MP)        Robact  8.  Kerr  (Short  Mountain)  lock  and 

(FC)         Skiatook  Reservoir , 

(N)  Webber*  Falls  lock  and  dan _ 

Oregon: 

(FC)         aiue  River  R»>9ervolr - 

(N)  Columbia  Klver  and  Lower  Willamette  Rtvv,  S&-  and  40-foot  projects,  Oregon  ami  Washington.. 

(N)  Columbia  Uiver  at  the  moatb,  Oregon  and  Washington 

(R)  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  (south  jetty),  Oregon  and  Washington 

(MP)        Cougar  Re.vrvolr . 

(FC)         Fall  Creek  RtMervoir _ 

(MP)        Oreen  I'eter  Reservoir 

(MP)       John  Day  look  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington 

(MP)        Lost  Cre*k  Reservoir 

(FC)         LowtT  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  Oregon  and  Washington 

(R)  TUIamook  Bay  and  Harbor _ 

(FC)         Willamette  River  Basin  bank  protection 

(FC)         Willamette  Rtver  Da.sln,  channel  improvement  and  major  drainage:  SlMlton  Ditch — 

(N)  YaoiUna  Bay  and  Harbor _ - 

Pennsylvania: 

AlWgheny  Rirer  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N.Y 

BeluviUe  ReaerToir 

Bethlehem 

Blancbard  Reservoir.. 

Butler 

Curwensville  Reservoir 

I>am  4,  Monongabela  River.. - 

Delaware  River,  Pblladelpbla  to  sea,  ancboragea,  Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.    (See 
New  Jersey.) 

Maxwell  locks  and  dam,  Monongabela  River ' 

Raystown  Reservoir - 

ShenaiMe  River  Reservoir,  Ohio  and  Pa 

Tocks  IslBod  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N  J.    (8m  New  Jersey.) 

Turtlt  Creek 

Union  City  Reservoir 

Puerto  Rioo: 

San  Juan  Ilarbor 

Rhode  Island: 

Fox  Point  Banier 

Narragansett  pier— Hurricane  barrier 

Point  Judith  Harbor  (breakwaters) 

Point  Judith— HurricaDS  barrier „ 

South  Carolina: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 
South  Dakota: 

Big  Bend  Itaaervoir 

Fort  Randall  Reservoir 

Missouri  River  bank  stabllltattnn  between  Oarrison  and  Oabe  Reservoirs,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak. 
(See  North  Dakota.) 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak 

Tennessee: 

Barkley  Dam,  Ky.  and  Tenrn.    (See  Kentucky.) 

(MP)        Cordell  Hull  Dam _ 

(MP)       J.  Percy  Priest  Reservoir 

(BA)         Woodl««d  Street  Bridge,  Nashvilks.  Tenn. 

Texas: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

BardweM  Re— rvoir 

Big  Fossil  Creek „ 

Brasoa  Island  Harbor  (jetties) 

Brasoa  Island  Harbor  (bend  elimination  at  Brownsville  turning  basin  only)  (1000  act) 

Buffalo  Bayou  and  tributaries 

Canyon  Reservoir 

Fort  Worth  Kloodway,  Clear  Fork  extension 

Fort  Worth  Floodway,  West  Fork  citension 

Freeport  and  vldnity - .„.-......„.__._.....„..„„ . 

Galveston  Harbor  (jetties) * 

Oulf  Intraooastal  Waterway  channel  to  Palacios 

Oulf  Intracoastal  Waterway:  Ouadalupe  Klver  channel  to  Victoria. 

QuU  Intraooastal  Waterway.  Port  O'Onnor  dikes 

Houston  ship  channel  (40-Ioot  project) 

Lake  tCemp  Reservoir 

Lavon  Reservoir  modification  and  channel  improvement 

Matagorda  ship  chjjinel,  36-  and  38-root  channels. 

Pat  Mayae  Reservoir , 

Port  .^ransas-CorpiLs  Chrlstl  Waterway  (40-(oot  project),  QuUol  Mexico  to  Viola 

Port  Aransas-Corpus  Christ!  Waterway  (jettk*) 

Port  Arthur  and  vteinlty  (hurricane  flood  proteetion) . 

Proctor  Reservoir.. 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization,  below  Denison  Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.  (See  Arkaima.) 
Sablne-Neches  Waterway: 

(a)  4(Moot  project  and  channel  to  Echo 

(b)  RecCtflcatlon  and  widening  (lOM  act) 

Sam  Raybum  (McOce  Bend)  Dam 

San  Antonio  Channel 

SomervlOe  Reservoir 

Stillhouse  UoUow  Dam 

Texas  City 

Texas  Crtty  ehaanel  (dikes) 

Vlnce  and  Little  Vlnoe  Bayous . 

Waco  Reservoir 

WalllsvUle  Reservoir 

Vermont: 

Burlington  Harbor  (traakwatar) 

Victory  Reservoir  (defemd) 

Virginia: 

Atlantic  Intxaooastal  Waterway  (replace  lock  gates,  Great  Bridge,  Va.) 

John  W.  Flannagan  (Pound)  Reservoir.    ....  ... 

NorfcOk ; 

Noctb  Fork  of  Pound  Reservoir 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

ifg{ 

(N) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FCJ 

(FC) 

(R) 

(FC) 


(MP) 
(MP) 


(MP) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(R) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

<*^ 
(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(N 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

,(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(R) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


$U^MO,000 


3.ooaooo 
i,uo,uoo 


i.ooaooo 

1,000,000 

""ioaoab 
s.aoo.000 

;t.  74a  000 
ii.(isaooo 

67.000,000 
500^ 000 

i.ioaooo 

600.000 

"i,' 000.000' 

a.  237.  MO 

"""370.060' 
""756."666 

6.80a000 
2,300.000 

290.000 

"6.'66b.'6Q6 

'ia»b.'66b 
3.200,000 

4.633.000 
3,000.000 

i.4fiaooo 


470,000 


23.80a000 
2.700,000 


fi,  700, 000 


2,4oaooo 

3,700,000 

fioaooo 


3,700,000 

uaooo 


3,000.000 

a;aai:ooo 

""wo,"  66b 
'2,'u6,'666 


•XN^OOO 

"266,066 


40.000 
370.000 


ITDlOOO 


loaooo 


940,000 

'418,666 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$18,800,  on 


3.000.000 
3.300.000 


117,000 

166,' 666' 
"156,066 


1,600.000 

683.000 

S,  800. 000 


7,000,000 


1,300.000 
780.000 


2,000,000 


3. 138. 000 
12,460,000 
1.000.000 
8.100,000 
3. 400. 000 
3,000.000 
836,000 


8,600.000 


.SJ. 


666,000 


8Q0.000 

4.000,000 

•2.y).ooo 

2. 100, 000 


133.000 

601,' 666 


180,000 

166,066 


300,000 
300,000 


801000 
'266,666 


•6,000 


I.ooaooo 
I.ooaooo 

"m6."666 
s.8aaooo 

3. 74a  000 

II. MO.  000 

67,ooaooo 

"".w666 

1,10a  000 

eoaooo 

"i."M6.66o" 

31.227.000 

"""*»7a666 

756,066 
aaoaooo 
2,3oaooo 

25a  000 
6,0661666 

i6,'866,'666 

4.033,000 
3,00a  000 

i,4aaooo 


Planning 


«7aooo 


33,aoaooo 
i,7oaaoo 

5,  Toaooo 


4.  Boa  000 

4,800.000 

6oaooo 


3,700.000 
600.000 

8oaooo 
aoaooo 

3.w)aooo 

3,683,000 


600,000 

'2,"666,666 


i,6oaooo 

862.000 

3.8oaooo 


r.ooaooo 


1,300,000 
760,000 


3,000,000 


2,138.000 
12, 48a  000 

I.ooaooo 

8, 10a  000 

3.400,000 

3,000,000 

836,000 


$100,000 
200,000 


8,600,000 


686,000 


620.000 
4,000,000 

2S0.000 
2,100,000 


20a  000 


40.000 
37a  000 


17a  000 


10a  000 


laooe 


34a  000 

'438,666 


117.000 

'  ISO,  666 

100,000 


18a  000 


aaooe 
66,'66o 


132.000 

"66.666 
"36,066 


8a  000 
isaooo 


loaooo 
'a66.'666 
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Construction,  general,  State  and  project 


(FC) 


Waaliington: 


(FC) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(Ni 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


Coliax. 

Columbia  Rlv«  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and  Wadiirigton'"'(8ee"(^on")* 

?sTo!^gOTT  ""*  ^*'*''  ^^''"*™.«'^  ^'''er  35-  and  40-toot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
Cowliu  County  Consolidated  Diking  and  Improvement  District  No  2 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington.      (See  Oregon  )         

Little  Goose  took  and  dam 

lA)wer  Columbia  River  liank  protection,  Oregrai  and  Wasbingtwi 

Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam II"*"II 

Port  Townsi'nd "* ' 

Pullman "I""""" 

Saininainl.sh  River ^""^""1 

Swinonilsh  Slough IIIIIIIII 

Tacoma  Harl)or """'.'.'.".'. ' *" 

Washougal  area, " 

West  VirKinia:  


(See  Oregon.) 


Badget  estimate  for  fiscal  year 
1964 


CoDstroction 


$600,000 


11,000,000 


23,000.000 
596,000 

"""72o,"666" 


Planning 


$39,000 


884,000 

"'so'ooo 


Conference  allowance 


Constructiao 


$600,000 


(FC) 


Harbours  vl  lie- 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Oh[o"and'West'virginia.'''("8ee"6h"io')'"" 
Bloom  in Rt  on  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va.    (See  Marv-land  ) 

Buc'khannon 

East  Lynn  Reservoir r^JmiJI"" 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  Wert  Virginia'    (See  Ohio  )" 

Justice  Reservoir 

Pike  Island  lock  and  dam,  dh"io"and  We'rt'vGidnia"  '(See"6"h"io ")" 
Opekiska  lock  and  dam 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and'  West'virgiiiia 
Siunmersville  Reservoir. . 


(See  Ohio.) 


Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Oliio'aiid'We'rt'virBinia' 
Wisconsin- 


300,000 


aaooo 


200,000 


63,000 


(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(R) 

(R) 

(R) 


(BE) 


(R) 


(See  Ohio.) 
(See  Minnesota.) 


Duluth-Superlor  Harbors,  Minn,  and  Wis. 

Eau  Ualle  River,  Spring  Valley     

Grw'n  Bay  Harbor  (1962  act) 

Kenosha  Ilarbor '.I. "II 

Krwaunoo  Harbor  (breakwater  and" revetment)" 

KlclcaiKX)  River 

Menominee  Hartjor  (piers),  Mich,  and  Wis    " 

Milwaukee  Harbor ■. 

Milwaukee  Harbor  (breakwater) 11"""" "" 

Sheboygan  Harbor  (breakwater  and  pier) 

Sturgeon  Bay-L»kc  Michigan  ship  canal.     ...I. 
Wyomlng:  1 

(FC),       Jackson  Ilole.-U 

Miscellaneous:         ' 
(FCl 
(FCj 

{Sy  Small  navigation  projects  not  requiring  siiecific  legislation  coslungiip  Vo's'iOo'ooo" 

hmiall  b«>ach  erosion  control  projects  not  requiring  specific  legislation  costing  up  to 

I*rojects  deferre<l  for  restudy e    »- •^ 

Recreation  facilities,  completed  projects 

Small  authorized  f)roj«'cts 

Fish  and  wildlifo  studies  (C.S.  FLsh'^d'wildilfe'Servioe) 

Minor  rehabilitation  projects  (costing  up  to  $400,000)  

Employees  compensation * 

Reduction  for  anticipated  savings  and  slipiMig^ • 

General  reduction  In  esUmat4>s  for  recreation  facilities 


Small ^roject^s  fw  flood  control  and  related  purposes  not  requiring  specific  legislation 


$400,000. 


Grand  total,  oonstruction,  general. 


'  Eligible  for  selection  under  lumi>.sum  appropriation  for  small  authorized  projtits. 


5,058,000 
10, 900, 000 

200,000 
466,066' 

"""eoo.'ooo" 

188,000 
400,000 

479,000 

4,000,000 

"2,"666,"666' 
5a  000 


73,000 
28a  000 

300,000 


4.000,000 

2,128,000 

500,000 

2,30a  000 

72,000    ... 

-65,ooaooo 


30,000 

"46,"666' 


11,00a  000 


23,000,000 
506,000 

""729,"666' 

isaooo 

150,000 
100,000 

'  (isaooo) 


Planning 


$39,000 


(ISaOOO) 


80a471,00O  19,015.000 

(819,  486, 000) 


6,058,000 
10, 900, 000 

20a  000 
260,066' 

466,066" 

666,666' 

188,000 
400,000 

479,000 

4,6oaooo 

78a  000 

2, 00a  000 

50.000 

(158,000) 

4,00a  000 

2, 78a  000 

soaooo 

2,300.000 

72,000 

-75,000.000 

-3,00a  000 


884,000 

"'solooo 


73,000 
280,000 

soaooo 


6a  000 
"36,666 

saooo 
"46,666 


805,656.000  1  21,49a800 

(827. 146,  500) 


Central  and  southern  Florida.— The  in- 
crease above  the  House  figure  Includes  $500,- 
000  for  beginning  oonstruction  on  Canal 
C-111,  and  the  Cutler  Drain. 


Projects 


Operation  and  Maintenance,  General 
Amendment  No.  3:  Appropriates  $154,000,- 
000   instead   of  $150,000,000  as   proposed   by 
the  House  and  $157,368,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 


Flood  Control,  Mississippi  River  and  Tribu- 
taries 
Amendment  No.  4:  Appropriates  $77362  - 
000  Instead  of  $74,500,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House  and  $80,406,000  as  proposed  by  the 
Senate.  Funds  provided  are  to  be  distributed 
as  follows : 


General  invest igut ions: 

(a)  Examinations  and  surveys.. 

(b)  Collection     :in.l     ^tmly    of 

ba.sic  data  


Subtotal, 
vestigatioi 


k 


eral     hi- 


ll udget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1964 


Construc- 
tion 


Planning 


$:.>5.000 

I 
85.000 


2.  Con.itruction  and  plannlig: 
Mississippi  River  Icntes. 
Channel  improvem<ii}t 
Memphis  HarlKir.., 
Old  River  control... 
St.  Francis  Hasin... 
Lower  White  River 

Cache  River. 

West  Tenne.ssee  trilwitaries 
Wolf  River  and  tributaries 

I^wer  Arkansas U. 

Tensas  Basin: 

Boeuf  and  Tenjiis  Rivers, 
etc 


Conference  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 


Planning 


$25,000 

I 
85,000 


iiaooo 


•-'..180,000 

26,500,000 

l.'.>00,000 

1,226.000 

4,000,000 

850.000 

.W.OOO 

1,000.000 

395.000 

400,000 


1.500.000 


iiaooo 


2,700,000 
27,250.000 
1,200,000 
1,225,000 
4,000,000 
850,000 


1,000,000 
395,000 
400,000 


1,500,000 


Projects 


BudKet  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1964 


Construe-    Planning 
tion 


2.  Construction  and  planning— Con. 

Yazoo  Basin: 

Sardis  Reservoir.. 

Enid  Reservoir 

Arkabiitla  Reservoir.. 

Grenada  Reservoir , 

Greenwood , 

Main  stem . 

Tributaries 

Big  Sunflower  River,  etc. . .. 

Yazoo  backwater 

Bayou  Cocodrle  and  trilMitaries 

.Mchafalaya  Hasin.. 

Lake  PontchartrainJ 

Subtotal,    construction    and 
planning 

Re<luction  for  antidpaled  sav- 
ings and  slippages 

Total,  construction  and  plan- 
ning  

3.  Maintenance..... 

Grand  total 


$58, 

49, 

37. 

1.3)111, 
2.  2UII. 
1,000, 
1,100, 
1,700, 
50. 
7,000, 


000 
000 
000 
000 
QUO 
000 
000 
000 

uoo 

000 
000 


54,250,000 
-1,500,000 


52.  750,  Ono 
22.  (irv).  000 


Conference  allowance 


Construc- 
tion 


$58,000 
56.000 
49,000 
37.000 

1,300.000 
2,200,000 
1,000.000 
1, 100, 000 
1,700,000 
50.000 
7,500.000 
182.000 


Plannlns 


66,762,000 
-1,800,000 


74,860,000 


54,262,000 
23,60a000 


77,802,000 


o 


^ 
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December  12 


vs.  Section.  St.  Lawrence  River 
Joint  Board  of  Englnaen 
Amendment  No.  5:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Pmnsma  Canal 

Canal  Zone  OoTemment 

Operating  expensea 

Amendment  No.  6:  Appropriates  $25,735,- 

000  aa  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  ctf  $25,- 

000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Capital  outlay 
Amendment  No.  7:  Appropriates  $6,600,000 
as  proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $7,250,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate. 
Limitation    on    general   and   administrative 
expenses,  Panama  Canal  Companif 
Amendment  No.  8:    Limits  funds  for  ad- 
ministrative expenses  to  $9,285,000  as  pro- 


posed by  the  Senate  Instead  of  $9,000,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House. 

Anaendments  Nos.  9  and  10:  Provide  for  the 
purchase  of  16  passenger  motor  vehicles  for 
replacement  only  as  proposed  by  the  House 
instead  of  21  passenger  motor  vehicles  of 
which  16  are  for  replacement  only  as  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

Amendment  No.  11:  Limits  the  cost  of  one 

limousine  to  $7,800  as  i>roposed  by  the  Senate 

Instead  of  $6,300  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

TrrLB  u — DEPAsncxMT  or  THS  nmauoa 

Bureau  of  Reclamation 

General  investigations 

Amendment  No.  12:  Appropriates  $10,294.- 
000  instead  of  $9,804,000  as  proposed  by  the 
House   and  $10,442,000   as   proposed   by   the 


Senate.  The  funds  provided  above'uie  House 
figure  Include  all  of  the  specific  items  set 
forth  In  the  Senate  report.  Including  $200,000 
for  comprehensive  basin  surveys. 

Amendment  No.  13:  Provides  that  $8,902,- 
000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$8,621,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  shall  1)0 
derived  from  the  reclamation  fund. 

Amendment  No.  14:  Provides  $340,000  as 
proposed  by  the  House  Instead  of  $388,000  as 
proposed  by  the  Senate  for  transfer  to  the 
U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Construction  and  rehabilitation 
Amendment  No.  15:  Appropriates  $185,431,- 
000  Instead  of  $180,190,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $187,425,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  The  funds  provided  under  this 
heading  are  to  be  distributed  as  follows: 


State  and  project 


Budget  estimate,  flacal 
year  19M  (as  amended) 


Arixona: 

Colorado  River  front  work  and 

levee  system _ 

Oils  protect 

Parker- Da  vis  pcolect 

California: 

Central  Valley  prolect 

Cokndo  Klver  front  work  and 

leves  systom.    (See  Arizona.) 
Parker-Davia  project,    c^ee  Arl- 

lona.) 
Washoe    proiBet,    initial    phase. 
(See  Nevada.) 
Colorado: 

Dmivw  office  eompoter 

PrvtBfpsn-Arkanaas  project. 

TrtaUdad  project- 

Idaho:  Mann  Creek  project 

Kansas:  WichlU  pr«4act.  Cheiwy  di- 
vision  

Nevada: 

Parker-Davia  project.     (See  Arl- 
sona.) 

Washoe  project.  Initial  phase 

New    Mexico:    Rio   Qrande   project, 

recreational  fadUtiaB. 

Oklahoma: 

Arbuckle  project . 

Norman  project — 


x^aker  project,  opper  division 

Rogue  River  Basin  project.  Talent 
dtvMon,  Agate  Dam  and  Reser- 


Tbe  Dalles  project.  Western  divl- 
aioB 

Vale  project.  Bully  Crmk  extoi- 

Texas: 

CanadlsB  River  project... 

Lower  Rk>  Oraade  rehabOltattoa, 

La  Feria  division 

Lower  Rio  Orande  rehabilitation, 

Mercedes  division 

Utah: 

Weber  Basin  project 

Washington: 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project.  Greater 

Wenatcbee  division 

Chief  Joseph  Dam  project,  Oi^ 

vUte-Tonasket  unit 

Columbia  Basin  project 

Spokane  Valley  project 

Various: 

Drainage  and  minor  oonstracQon 

program 

RehabUltatton  and  betterment  of 

existing  projects 

Reclame tioB  office  bnlldlng.„^-_. 

Subtotal,  excluMve  of  Mlssoorl 
RlTW  Basin  projects . 


Conference 
allowance 


Construc- 
tion 


K3fiO.Q00 

2.852.000 

»73,000 

Sa  445, 000 


Advance 
pisnning 


1.300.000 
1.000,000 


3.800;aOO 


460,000 

i,8oaooo 

7,400^000 


soaooo 

3.  ISO,  000 
•42,000 

38,000,000 
1,600,000 
1,400,000 

11,309,000 

1,325,000 


3,900,000 
600^000 


2,433,000 
3,043.000 


138,484.000       002,000 


$7,000 

150,000 


110^000 


300,000 


235.000 


■ 


Construe-     -Kdvance 
tion         planning 


34.550,000 

3.855.000 

073.000 

48.295.000 


1.300.000 

i.floaooo 


3.800. 000 


300.000 

I.  soaooo 

7,400,000 


300,000 

3,  ISOiOOO 

642,000 

33,000^000 

1,500,000 

i,4oaooo 

11,300,000 
1,335,000 


4,050,000 
000,000 


2, 433;  000 

8.043,000 
SMKOOO 


$7,000 

15a  000 


iiaooo 


2oaooo 


235,000 


State  and  project 


127.474.000 


ODZOOO 


MISSOUKI  KIVKR  BASIN  PROJSCT 

Colorado: 

Narrows  unit.  South  Platte  dlvl- 
siao 

North  Republic  unit.  (See  Ne- 
braska.) 

Almena  unit 

Olen  Elder  unit 

Kanopolis  unit.  Smoky  Illll  di- 
vision  

Wilson  umt,' Smoky  Ulii'divlstoa! 
Montana: 

Chestnut  Valley  unit,  Helena- 
Great  Falls  di\-ision ,... 

Cracker  Box,  Marsh,  and  Stlpek 
units.  Yeiiowstuue  division 

Kast  Bench  unit 

Jeflerson  and  Whitehall  units. 
Three  Forks  division t... 

West  Branch  unit.  Three  Forks 
division 

YeUowtaU  unit 

Nebraska: 

Ainsworth  unit 

Cedar  I iapids  division.. 

Farwelluait. , 

Frenchman  Cainbridee  di vision.. . 

North  Republican  unit,  upper  Re- 
publican division 

North  Dakota: 

Oarrlaon  diversion  unit,  OarriaoD 

division 

Sooth  DakoU: 

Crazy  Ilorse,  Tower,  Greenwood, 
and  Yanktoo  units.  South 
Dakota  pumping  divl.sion 

Garrison  diversion  uult.  (See 
North  DakoU.) 

Joe  Cr««k,  Cnldesac/and  Rousseau 
units,  South  Dakota  pumping 
division 

Oahe  unit,  James  division 

Oahe  unit,  James  section 

Wyoming: 

Kaycee  unit.  Powder  division 

Yellowtail  unit.    (See  Moutaua.) 
Various: 

Transmission  division 

Drainage  and  minor  oonstrtictlon 
program 


Budget  estimate,  fiscal 
year  196t  (a5  amended) 


Conference 
aDowanoe 


Cofv^tmo- 
tion 


$5. 58a  000 

6,ooaooo 


4,400,000 


i9,ooaooo 
8.ioaooo 


6.ooaooo 

1, 787, 000 


Subtotal,    construction    and 
advance  planning  (MRB)... 

Investigations. 

Other  Deportment  agencies 


Total.    Missouri    River    Basin 
PioM — 


Subtotal,  construction  and  re- 

haMHtation 

Undistributed    redoctleo    haoed    on 
anticipated  delays 

Total,  eooitnctkm  sod  rehabUl- 
tsttoa 


305,000 


33,056,000 
2.358.000 


Advance 
planning 


$130,000 


laooo 
i»i$oo 


3,000 
51000 


07,700 

r.ooo 


406,000 


84.000 


54.000 


5,300 


02,000 
353,000 


Constnic- 
tton 


83.083.000 
5,000,000 


4.40a000 


lo.ooaooo 
8.ioaooo 


5.  ooaooo 

1. 787. 000 


200,000 


75.448,000 
1,834.000 
3.323.300 


sa  698. 300 


1,343.000 


1.343.000 


311,111,300 

I 
-16.351.000 


105,760,000 

I 


365,000 


23. 375, 000 
2,358.000 


73,168.000 
1, 717. 000 
3, 180. 000 


78,065,000 


Advance 
planning 


$139,000 


130,000 

3,  QUO 
61000 


07,700 
27,000 


106,000 


84.000 
54,000 

8,300 


03.0110 
180, 6U) 


133,  .VK) 


1,200.000 


1,300.000 


307,431.000 
I 

-22.  ooaooo 


U5, 431. 000 
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Central  Valley  pfi)Ject.— The  conferees  are 
In  agreement  that  none  of  the  available  funds 
shall  be  used  for  reimbursement  to  the 
Westlands  Water  District  for  preconstrucUon 
work  In  connection  with  the  proposed  water 
distribution  system  since  there  is  no  au- 
thority in  law  for  such  reimbursement. 
They  are  also  In  agreement  that  funds  budg- 
eted for  the  Trinity  River  division  should 
be  used  to  initiate  construction  on  both 
the  Cow  Creek  unit  and  the  Clear  Creek 
South  unit. 
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state  and  pre  ]  «t 


Reclamation  ofBce  building. — The  conferees 
are  in  agreement  that  a  new  building  is 
needed  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  at 
the  Denver  Pederal  Center,  and  have  pro- 
vided $350,000  for  preoonstructlcm  planning 
and  design.  However,  the  construction 
funds  for  such  a  building  should  be  budgeted 
under  the  Oeneral  Services  Administration. 
Loaji  Program 

Amendment  No.  16:  Appropriates  $12.- 
367,000  as  proposed  by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$12,217,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 


Upper  Colorado  River  storage  project 
Amendment    No.    17:    Appropriates    $97,- 
989,200  as  proposed  by  the  Senate,  Instead 
of  $97,846,700  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Amendment  No.  18:  Provides  that  $3,- 
952,500  as  propKJsed  by  the  Senate  instead 
of  $3,809,000  as  proposed  by  the  House  shall 
be  available  for  construction  of  recreational 
and  fish  and  wildlife  facilities. 

Funds  provided  imder  this  hecuilng  are  dis- 
tributed as  follows: 


.  COLORADO  BIVER  8TOa|«|OK  PBOJECT 

Arizona: 

Olen  Canyon  unit 
Colora«lo: 

Curocantl  unit 

Utah: 

Olen  Canyon  unit.    l(Pee  Arltona.) 

Flaming  Gorge  unit.. 

Wy  GUI  but: 

Flaming  Gorge  unit.    (See  Utah.) 
Transmission  division.. ,4 

PABTiaPATIXO  FIIOJECTS 

Colorado: 

Florida  project 

San  Juan-Chama  pnllk^ 

Silt  project 

New  Mexico: 

San  Juan-Chama   project. 
Colorado.) 
Utah: 

Centi«l  Utah  project,  Initial  phase. 

Kmery  County  projeJtt 

Lyman  jwojt-ct.    (See  Wyoming) 


Budget  estimate, 
fiscal  year  1964 
(as  amended) 


Construc- 
tion 


] 


(Se* 


$25,360,000 
18.822,000 

4, 639. 381 

37,670,000 


2.255,000 

1.000.000 

500,000 


Advance 
planning 


Confer«ncc  allowance 


(Construc- 
tion 


8,853,000 


$1,721,300 


$25, 360, 000 
18,822,000 

1630,381 

36,000,000 


2. 255. 000 
1.000.000 
■   500,000 


Advance 
planning 


3,853,000 


$1,400,000 


State  and  project 


FARTICirATING  FB0JECT8— COn. 

Wyoming: 

Lyman  project 

Scedskadi'o  project 

Drainage  and  minor  construction  pro- 
gram  

Quality  of  water  studies. 


Budget  estimate, 
fiscal  year  1964 
(as  amended) 


Construc- 
tion 


$600,000 
6,000,000 

61610 


Subtotal 

Undistribute<l    reduction 
anticipated  delays 


based    on 


Total,   Upper  Colorado   River 
Basin  fund.. 


RECREATIONAL  AND  FI.SH  AND 
WIU>UrB  PAOUTIES 

National  Park  Service 

Bureau  of  Sport  Fisheries  and  Wildlife. 

Total,  recreational  and  fish  and 
wildlife 


Total,   Upper   Colorado   River 
storage  project 


101,361000 


(Conference  allowance 


Advance     Construc- 
plannlng         tion 


$73,700 


1,705,000 


-6.181,000 


96,978,000 


3.000.000 
1,309.000 


1300.000 


$600,000 
6,000,000 

61610 


00,691000 


Advance 
planning 


$ri,700 


1,473,700 


-7, 131, 000 


94, 


700 


2,795,000 
1, 157. 500 


3,952,500 


101.287.000 

I 


97,989,300 


>    Administrative  Provisions 

Amendment  No.  19:  Reported  in  disagree- 
ment. 

Bonneville  Power  Administration 
Construction 
Amendment  No.  20:  Appropriates  $36,204,- 
000   as   proposed   by   the   Senate   instead  of 
$36,000,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

The  managers  on  the  part  of  the  House 
concur  in  the  Senate  report  language  con- 
cerning Pacific  Northwest-Pacific  Southwest 
interconnections. 


Operation  and  Maintenance 
Amendment  No.  21:  Appropriates  $13,500,- 
0(X)  as  proposed   by  the  Senate  Instead  of 
$13,200,000  as  proposed  by  the  House. 

Southwestern  Power  Administration 
Continuing  Fund 
The  conferees  direct  that  no  part  of  the 
continuing  fund  be  used  to  purchase  power 
or  lease   transmission   lines  which   are  not 
needed  for  the  proper  and  efficient  operation 
of  the  Southwestern  Power  Administration, 
nor  shall  the  Southwestern  Power  Admlnis-^ 
tratlon  promote  the  construction  of  steam 


generating  facilities  or  associated  transmis- 
sion lines  to  compete  with  private  enterprise 
in  areas  where  adequate  power  is  available  at 
reasonable  rates  to  cooperatives  and  public 
bodies. 

TITLE  m INDEPENDENT  OmCES 

Atomic  Energy  Commission 
Operating  Expenses 
Amendment  No.  22:  Appropriates  $2,342,- 
669,000  instead  of  $2,308,169,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Hoxise  and  $2,369,524,(X)0  as  proi>osed 
by  the  Senate.  The  fimds  appropriated 
under  this  heading  are  distributed  as  fol- 
lows: 


Itl^n 


Raw  materbtLs 

Special  nuclear  materials. 

Weapons. 

Reactor  development. . 

Physical  research 

Biology  and  nie<liclne.. 

Training,  education  and  i  iforiiiation 

LsotoiH-sdevflopineiit  (>n)gMni 

Civilian  applic.ttions  of  nucli'ar  explosives. 

Coniniunity  iiroerain 

l*rogr;ini  dirwlion  aud  adlUhiLstration 


Budget  esti. 

mate,  1964 

(as  amended) 


$321843.000 

480, 471, 000 

782. 969. 000 

530,548.000 

219, 077, 000 

76. 973. 000 

17.194.000 

9. 260. 000 

15. 100, 000 

lO.OM.OOO 

73, 415, 000 


Conference 
allowance 


$330,000,000 

475, 000, 000 

7W,  9fi9.  000 

.SOX,  500. 000 

197. 137.  000 

71  645.  000 

l.S.  S.M).000 

8.360,000 

13.500.000 

in.  OKI.  000 

Ti,  560. 000 


Item 


Security  investigation  program 

Cost  of  work  for  others 

Chanpc  in  sek^ted  re.-iources 

Resources  received  from  other  sources 

Unobligated  balana'  brought  forward 

Unobligated  balance  carried  forward  and  miscella. 

neousadju-stnients 

Transfer  in  1964 est iuiates 


Total. 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1064 
(as  amended) 


$6.05a000 

6.240.000 

53. 252. 000 

-32. 000. 000 

-150,873.000 


2, 423, 500, 000 


Conference 
allowance 


$6,060,000 

6.340.000 

36, 750, 000 

-32,000.000 

-150,873,000 


2,342,660,000 


Reactor  development. — The  Increase  above 
the  House  figure  Includes  $3,000,000  for  co- 
operative arrangements  with  utilities  and 
equipment  manufacturers  for  the  construc- 
tion of  civilian  power  reactors.  The  confer- 
ees agree  that  none  of  these  funds  are  to 
be  used  for  arr^gements  involving  light 
water  reactors  of  already  proven  types.  The 
Increase  also  Includes  $3,500,000  for  the 
"seed  and  blanket"  reactor  concept. 

Physical  research. — ^The  Increase  above  the 
House  figure  includes  $1,000,000  for  the  con- 
trolled thermonuclear  research  program. 

Change  in  selected  resources. — The  in- 
crease   above    the    House    figure    Includes 


$3,000,000  for  the  civilian  nuclear  power  co- 
operative program. 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 
Amendment   No.    23:    Appropriates    $400,- 
000.000  instead  of  $380,000,000   as  proposed 
by  the  House  and  $418,695,000  as  proposed 
by  the  Senate. 

The  increase  above  the  House  figure  in- 
cludes $17,945,000  for  12  weapons  con- 
struction projects  approved  by  supplemental 
authorization  in  connection  with  safeguards 
under  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  and 
$750,000  for  a  community  building  at  Los 
Alamos.  N.  Mex.  It  is  expected  that  normal 
replacement  and  maintenance  will  be  car- 
ried on  at  the  Puerto  Rico  Training  Center. 


Tennessee  Valley  Authority 
Payment  to  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  Fiud 
Amendment  No.  24:  Appropriates  $47,- 
142.000  instead  of  $46,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  House  and  $48,284,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate. 

TITLE    IV 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  President 
Pubyc  Works  Acceleration 
Amendment  No.  25:  Appropriates  $30,- 
0(X),000  instead  of  $45,000,000  as  proposed  by 
the  Senate.  Of  the  amoimt  provided  $2,- 
000,0(X)  Is  for  the  administration  of  the  going 
program  for  which  $850,000,000  has  already 
been  appropriated. 
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me?t't^af^r^'o^^«^uJ!^/nor!rnr*ift!^'    ^  ^^"^  Speakership  by  the  vote  of  the  perfect  It.    But  it  now  has  teeth  and  is 

««Jwi  Sl^oSiSSS^ESSiu^'    Represenutives  of  the  people  of  the  en-  effective  and  we  expect  it  to  be  enforced. 

shau  be  limited  to  community  facilities  type    ^^®  NaUon  and  during  his  occupancy  of  Formerly  the  departments  would  come 

project*.                                                           "^t  office  has  been  in  direct  association  before  the  Committee  on  Appropriations 

TiTLx  V                                 with  every  national  problem  and  is  un-  and  submit  testimony  indicating  that 

General  proviaiona                        questionably  the  second  most  influential  certain  simis  would  be  required  to  fi- 

Amendmenu  Noe.  26  tixrough  36:  Change     ^^^  ^  ^^^  Oovernment.  nance  them  through  the  coming  fiscal 

title  and  section  numbers.                                    There  should  be  no  change  whatever  year.     Of  course  they  always  allow  a 

CiJuucNCE  Camnon,                       in  the  present  order  of  succession  to  the  wide  mai-gin  for  contingencies.    And  of 

MicHAfiJ  J.  KimwAN.                    Presidency  of  the  United  States.  course  the  committee  always  reduced  the 

JohnE.  PocABTT.                            Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  third  place,  may  amount  with  that  in  view.    Thereupon 

a  reirve'^M  No  25»               ^  *^*^"  Comment  on  the  perennial  agita-  the  department  would  accept  the  money 

John  r  PnxioN                         ^^^  ^°^  *  modernization  of  the  rules  of  provided  and  proceed  to  dispense  it  in 

Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House.        the  House.    It  is  an  annual  occasion  for  accordance   with   their   own   ideas   and 

perfervid  oratory  which — like  the  poor —  when  the  appropriation  was  exhausted 
Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  pre-  we  have  with  us  always.  In  every  session  would  come  up  and  cheerfully  inform  the 
sent  the  conference  report  on  the  public  there  are  those  who  claim  the  rules  of  committee  that  their  money  was  ex- 
works  appropriation  bill.  There  is  no  ^^^  House  should  l>e  refashioned  and  hausted  and  they  would  have  to  have  a 
difference  or  controversy  on  the  bill  or  bix>ught  up  to  date.  They  take  the  posi-  supplementary  appropriation  or  close 
the  reyort.  I  shall  avail  myself  of  the  tior*  that  the  rules  of  the  House,  like  their  doors.  And  the  committee  had  no 
right  exercised  in  the  other  body  where  women's  hats,  should  change  with  the  choice  but  to  pass  a  supplementary  ap- 
the  rule  of  germaneness  is  not  observed  season.    It  brings  to  mind  the  comment  propriation  bill. 

to  diverge  for  the  time  being  to  other     of   "Uncle   Joe"   Cannon   who.   on   one  But  under  the  antldeflciency  law,  funds 

subjects.  occasion,     cried     from     the     Speaker's  provided  for  a  year's  operation  must  be 

May  I  in  the  first  place  felicitate  the  rostrum  that  Members  claimed  they  are  allocated  by  months  or  periods  and  if 

President  of  the  United  States  on  the  fettered   by   the   rules   who  would   not  more  than  the  allocation  Is  spent  for  any 

statement    released    in    this    morning's  know  the  rules  if  they  met  them  in  the  period  severe  penalties  are  prijvided  by 

newspapers  in  which  he  indicates  con-  Public  road.  the  law. 

clusively  that  he  proposes  to  carry  out        Parliamentary  procedure  is  as  exact  a  ^^  other  words  Congress  and  not  the 

to  the  letter  the  platform  adopted  by  his  science  as  mathematics  or  physics  or  departments  decides  what  shall  be  ap- 

party  at  the  1960  convention.  astronomy.    And  we  can  no  more  mod-  propriated  and  spent  and  no  supplemen- 

It  will  be  recalled  that  the  committee  ernize  the  basic  rules  of  parliamentary  tary  bills  are  necessary  except  for  money 

on   resolutions   which   formulated   that  procedure  than  we  can  modernize  the  required  by  laws  enacted  or  unforeseen 

platform    was    chaired    by    the    distin-  multiplication  table.  contingencies  arising  subsequent  to  the 

guished  gentleman  from  Massachusetts        It  was  said  that  the  French  Revolu-  enactment  of  the  original  appropriation. 

[Mr.  McCoRMACK]  who  gave  us  the  best  tion  was  due  to  lack  of  proper  parlia-  ^^  trust  that  all  will  keep  in  mind  the 

platform  ever  adopted  by  any  party.  mentai-y     procedure     in     the     French  PoUcy  of  the  committee  in  declining  to 

May  I  also  commend  the  distinguished  Chamber  of  Deputies.    Jefferson,  him-  entertain  supplementary   appropriation 

Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives  self,  who  compiled  the  first  parliamen-  ^^^^  where  the  antldeflciency  act  has 

and  the  equally  distlngmshed  President  tary  manual  in  the  history  of  the  Amer-  ^^^^  violated. 

pro  tempore  of  the  Senate  in  the  an-  lean  Congress,  based  on  600  years  of  ^'"  Speaker.  I  supplement  my  remarks 

nouncement  in  this  morning's  newspaper  experience  by  the  British  House  of  Com-  ^'^*'*^  tables  which  explain  the  principal 

to  the  effect  that  they  propose  to  give  no  mons,  quoted  authorities  to  the  effect  features  of  the  conference  report  now  be- 

consideration  whatever    to   the   absurd  that  a  departure  from  established  pro-  ^^^^  ^^'  ^"*^  ^^  unanimous  consent  that 

proposal  that  we  go  back  to  the  old  order  cedure    hampered    the    majority    and  ^^^^  ^  included  as  a  part  of  the  Record. 

of  succession  to  the  Presidency  under  destroyed   the   rights   of   the   minority.  ^^^  SPEAKER.     Is  there  objection  to 

which  a  member  of  the  Cabinet  sue-  And  I  myself  witnessed  an  instance  in  ^^^  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Mis- 

ceeded  the  President  and  Vice  President  which  failure  to  enforce  a  fundamental  ^°^^^  '^'*-  Cannon  1? 

in  event  of  a  recurring  vacancy  in  that  rule  of  procedure  at  a  national  conven-  There  was  no  objection, 

office.  tion  literally  changed  the  history  of  the  "^^^  matter  referred  to  follows: 

The    members    of    the    Cabinet    are  world.  Summary.  i964  pxtbUc  works  appropriations 

chosen  for  a  multiplicity  of  reasons,  none        of  course,  a  charge  that  the  rules  of  *"" 

of  which  necessarily  Include  their  experl-  the  House  are  Inadequate  and  a  proposal     Appropriation.  1963 $5. 534. 702.  eio 

ence  and  competency  to  administer  the  to  change  or  modify  or  rewrite  them  is     budget  estimate.  1964 4.  561.957.  ooo 

complex,  intricate  and  highly  specialized  always  an  interesting  and  exciting  morsel     ^^^f   ^l!l "-      *•  2^6.  ne,  400 

requirements  to  serve  as  Chief  Executive  for  the  reporters-  but  as  Mr   Deschler     ^"^'*  °'" 4. 500.963.  200 

Of  the  greatest  nation  in  the  world.  the  ParliaLnUrian  of^h^Ho^e"  wS  ^S:^"  SS^rcom-parVd"      *'*°«"^'^^ 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many^men  in  says  in  his  preface  to  the  House  Manual.  with                comparea 

the  Umted  States  capable  of  serving  in  the  parhamentary  practice  of  the  House        Appropriation.   1963 -1, 128.429  910 

the  Cabinet.    But  the  man  who  succeeds  is  a  system  of  procedure  that  ranks  sec-  Budget  estimate,  1964.-.      -155. 684. 300 

to   the    high    office   of   the   Presidency  ond  to  none  and  meets  every  need  House   bui +130,156.300 

should  be  a  man  who  is  qualified  by  ex-        in  the  fourth  place.  Mr.  Speaker,  may        Senate  bin -94. 690.  600 

perience  for  that  position.  I  caU  the  attention  of  all  concerned  to  O"  Pa^e  19  of  the  pamphlet  print  of  the 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre-  the  fact  that  the  House  and  its  Commit-  conference  report  it  is  indicated  that  «50.ooo 

sentaUves  is  not  only  here  because  of  tee  on  Appropriations  are  operating  un-  ^aij  been  providedfor  the  Cache  River  proj- 

the  approval  of  the  voters  of  his  own  der  a  Federal  statute,  known  generally  S  paj^  2^2^  o^the  R^o'i^^'t'h/Vtl^Si"? 

congre^ional  district  and  State  but  he  here  in  the  Congress  as  the  antidefi-  SeS^^rritfy.    No  fundT^Sve  been  pro 

IS  also  here  because  he  has  been  elected  ciency  nile.    It  took  us  several  years  to  vided  for  this  project. 

Public  works  appropriation  bill,  fiscal  year  1964 
SU.MMARY  TABLE 


Item 


Salaries  and  eipeoses 


TITLE  I-DEPARTMEN'T  OF  DEFEX.^iE-CIVIL 
Dctaktmknt  or  the  Asxt 

CKMCTUUL  KXFEXSXS 


Appropria- 
tion.<),  1983 


»10.333,000 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1904 
(as  amended) 


$10. 846, 000 


Iloll.S4' 

a  Ik)  wan  re 


$10, 800. 000 


Senate 
allowance 


$10,800,000 


Conferenee 
allowance 


$10,800,000 


1963 
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Item 


coftrs  or  engd<'ecrs— am. 


Oeneral  lnvestisatioiis.« . 

Core<trucUon,  Keneral...! I.1I_IZ I™ 

O|)onulon  anii  maintentiice,  gm>eral I— "I"! 

fifneral  ex(ion.<tea .1.111 

Flood  control,  .MUsisstppl  River  and  tribatariesir.  " 
U.S.  section,  St.  Lawrence  River  Joint  Board  of  Enftaeers. 


Total,  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control 

THE  PANAMA  CANAL 


Canal  Zone  aovemmen|t| 

Operating  expenses.  J.. 

Capital  outlay "".II"  "" 

Panama  Canal  Compaoy:  Umlttakm  on  irmeralMimbilstraH 


Total,  the  Panama  Canal 

Total,  UUeL J. „ 

TITLE  n— DEPARTMENT  OF  TUE  INTERIOR 

BUKEAU  or  KECLAMATION 


Oeneral  lnve9tlp»tlooa..j_. 

Construction  and  rehahliltatlon . 

Operation  aiid  malntenwiee 

Indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts 

Loan  proioram 

EmertEency  fund 

Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  Fund.. II 
General  administrative  tipenses 


Total,  Bureau  of  Rtclamat Ion 

_        .        „  BONSIVUXE  rOWXK  ADlUNIflTRAnOX 

Construction 4— 

Operation  and  malnteua^nje — -I-IIIIIIIini"""!""""! 

Total,  Bonneville  Tower  Administration. 

•OirrHEASTEKN  rOWBB  ADMIXISTBATION 

Operation  and  maintenance 


„        ,  •OCTUWESTEBN  FOWKB  ADMOnSTKATION 

Construction , 

Operation  and  niaintenanoe IIIIIIIIIIII  I 

Continuing  fund  (Indeflttltc  appropriation  of  recelpts)V.I,IIIIIIIIIII 


Total,  Soutbwesteva  Power  Administration. 

Total.  defUiUe  approprlaUons 

Total,  Indefinite  at)pro|>riatlons 

Total,  UUe  II 


T^LE  III— INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

ATOMIC  ENXECT  COMMISSION 


Indefinite  appropriation  of  receipts 
■  alt      • 


Operat  Inr  expensed . 

Indefinite  api)ro. . 

Plant  and  capital  equlpioent . 

Total,  Atomic  Eneffy  Commission 

St.  I^«Tence  Seaway  Development  Corperatlon: 
Limitation  on  adnilnd«tratlvc  expenses 


4. 


Tennessee  Valley  Autborlty 

Delaware  River  Ba.<in  C«mnil.sslon: 

Salariei!  and  expenses 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware  River  Ba^  CominiMion. 

Total,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

U.S.  Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins 


Total,  definite  appropriations... 
Total,  indefinite  ai>i»ropriatlons. 


ToUl,  Utle  III I 

TITLE  IV— FIJNDS  APPROPRIATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Public  works  acoelerationl^. 


Total,  title  IV I 

Grand  total/s: 

Total,  definite  appnnfiriatlons... 
Total,  indefinite  ap|roprlutlons. 


Omnd  total,  all  tltlM. 


'  Includes  $40,000  in  S.  Doc.  4ft. 

I  S*2"  •*  fnirease  of  $I.WJO,000  In  U.  Doc.  128,  and  $170,000  in  S.  Doc.  45 
'  Reflects  liicroa.s«'  of  SJHi.ooo  in  II.  Doc.  134. 

a.!.'*T'*^*".H*^'''"  *"  *«;."50  trom  "Operation  and  maintenance"  as  provided  by 
t^upplemenUI  Appropriation  .\ct,  1863. 
'  K.fliHUs  tr|iJisf.-r  of  $3«).()(io  from  "1-oan  propram"  an<l  $700,000  from  "Constnic- 


Appropria- 
tkms,  1903 


$18. 100. 000 

792, 870,  600 

14S,  850,  3J0 

14.105,200 

73,504,000 

20,000 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1964 
(as  amended) 


1,044.610,050 


23,405,(150 
3,120,000 
(8,284,000) 


26, 625, 650 


1.081.368,700 


«  8, 632. 750 

•  163. 518. 000 

•  35. 845. 530 

(3.525.000) 

•12,217.000 

1,000,000 

•111.806.000 

•$0,006,320 


1  $20. 060,  000 

>  819,  486.000 

157.368,000 

15.252.000 

74.860,000 


House 
allowanee 


$18,000,000 

798.282.700 

150.000,000 

15.000.000 

74,500,000 


Senate 
allowanoe 


1. 087, 026, 000 


26,465.000 
•7,250,000 
(9,550.000) 


33,715.000 


1.131.587.000 


11,361.000 

195,760.000 
38.588.000 
(4. 363, 000) 

'  13, 3O0, 000 


•101,287,000 
$10, 051, 000 


342,687.600 


29,800.000 
13, 120. 250 


42.926,250 


800,000 


870. 347, 000 


>•  56,  058. 000 
13,929,000 


r.  210, 000 

1, 479. 450 

(5,000,000) 


8.689.450 


395.103,300 
8,525,000 


403, 628.  WO 


2.872,221000 
(29, 000, 000) 
362,746.000 


8, 134. 909. 000 


(424,450) 


09,987,000 


1.000,000 


1, 056, 782, 700 


25.000.000 
6,500.000 
(9.000.000) 


31.500.000 


1.098.062.700 


9,894.000 

180.190.000 

38,000,000 

(4.863.000) 

12.217.000 


07.846,700 
$10, 000, 000 


348, 146, 700 


36.000.000 
13,200,000 


$20,600,000 

849.850.000 

167,368.000 

15,000.000 

Sa  406, 000 

10,000 


1, 123. 240, 000 


25,725,000 

7,250.000 

(9,285,000) 


32,975,000 


1.167,015.000 


10.442.000 
187.425.000 
38.000,000 
(4.303.000) 
12,367.000 


Conlerence 
allowance 


$19,115,000 

827. 146, 500 

164,000,000 

15.000,000 

77,862,000 

10,000 


1,003,133.600 


25,725,000 
6.500,000 
(9,285,000) 


82,225,000 


97. 969.200 
$10, 000, 000 


356,223,200 


1, 136. 158. 500 


10.294,000 
185.431.000 
38,000.000 
(4.363,000) 
12,367,000 


97,060,200 
10, 000, 000 


354,081.200 


$3,520,000 

1,568,000 

(4.500.000) 


5,088.000 


446.422.000 
8,863.000 


455.285.000 


•12.423,500,000 

(32, 000. 000) 

u  426, 145. 000 


2,849,645,000 


(420,000) 


S5, 071. 000        M  48. 284. 000 


$33,010 

80.000 


111.  610 


552,000 


3,170.706,610 

29,000,000 


3,1981705,610 


>«  850. 000, 000 


$99,000 
117,000 


49,200,000 


1,000,000 


$3,000,000 

1,500,000 

(4.800,000) 


4,500,000 


402,846,700 
8.863.000 


411,709.700 


2, 308, 169, 000 
(32. 000, 000) 
380.000.000 


2, 688. 160, 000 


96,204.000 
19,500,000 


49,704.000 


1.000.000 


$3,000,000 

1,500.000 
(4,500,000) 


4.500.000 


411.427,200 
8,863,000 


420,290,200 


2, 309. 624. 000 
(32, 000. 000) 
418.006.000 


38.201000 
13,600,000 


40,701000 


1.000.000 


$3,000,000 

1,500,000 

(1600.000) 


1600,000 


409,285,200 
8,863,000 


418. 148.200 


2. 788. 219. 000 


(429.000) 


46.000.000 


1».000 


2.808.086.000 
32.0001 000 


2, 930, 085, 000 


u    46,000.000 


850,000,000 

6.497,177,610 
37,S2^000 


6, 634,  702, 610 


46,000,000 

1521,094,000 
40.863,000 


$38,000 
117,000 


(429.000) 


2,342,609.000 
(32,000.000) 
400,000.000 


2.742.660.000 


(420.000) 


48.281000 


1&5.000 


2.731331000 
32,000.000 


2.706.334,000 


1235.253.400 
40.863,000 


1 661, 957. 000       1 276. 116, 400 


$38,000 

117.000 


155.000 


2,836,658.000 
32.UUU.000 


2.868,658,000 


45. 000. 000 


46,00^000 

4, 460. 100, 300 
40.863,000 


1600.963,300 


47. 14&  000 


$38,000 

117.000 


156.000 


2,7m.  066. 000 
32,090,000 


2.821,966,000 


90.000.000 


90,000.000 

190S.4fn.700 
4tL8a.O0O 


1406.272,700 


enoral 
1963. 


•  Reflects  $2,622,000  decreajie  in  H.  Doc  109  and  $500,000  ineresM  in  H.  Doc  125. 

•  Reflects  transfcr  of  $3e6,3J0  from  "Operation  and  maintenance"  as  prorMed  by 
Su])i)lenu'iit;il  .Appropriation  Act.  1963. 

••  Kpfli><-t,<!  decrea.<«e  of  $4,860,000  in  H.  Doc  124. 

"  Reflects  decrease  of  $40.3(10.000  In  H.  Doc.  105. 

"  Reflect.*  inirea.<e  of  $sS,»45.(i00  in  H.  Doc.  166. 

'•  Rofl«vt«  increase  of  $4,000,000  In  H.  Doc.  125. 

•«  Includes  $4.'i0,(«)0,000  api>roi)rlated  in  Supplemental  Appropriation  Act  1«6S. 

"  tJubniiit<>d  in  H.  Doc.  173.  r-   r-  ^ 
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Corps  of  Engineers — General  investigations 
studies  to  he  funded  voith  increase  above 
House  alUnoance  reflected  in  conference 
report 

t.  NAVIGATION    STUDaCS 

Study  '•f 

Alaska:  Amount 

Hydaburg    Harbor 910,000 

King    Cove   Harbor 10,000 

Caltiornla:  Sacramento  and  Feather 

Rivers  to  Colusa  and  Marysvllle.       25,  000 
^  Florida : 

Cedar  Keys  Harbor 7,000 

Crystal  River -..       10,000 

Georgia:  Chattahoocbe*  River.  Co- 
lumbus to  Atlanta 60,000 

Hawaii :         ,  ■ 

Explosives'  anchorage 10,000 

Hllo  Harbor  lava  barrier 10,000 

Indiana:    Michigan   City   Harbor..     -\-7.9fM 

Louisiana:   Plaquemlne  lock -f  12, 000 

Maine:    Saco  River 7,500 

Maryland : 

Tllghman  Island  Harbor 5,  000 

Cuckold  Creek,  Neale  Creek  and 
Neale  Sound  to  Wicomico 
River..^ 10,  000 

Massachusetts:  Pleasant  Bay  of  Or- 
leans           3,000 

New    Jersey:     New    Jersey    Intra - 
coastal  Waterway 30,000 

New  York:  Lake  Champlaln  Water- 
way   +30,000 

Oregon: 

,  Coos  Bay,  Charleston 3,000 

Herman  Creek 5,000 

South  Carolina:  Cooper  Rlver -f  40, 000 

Texas:   Ouadalupe-San  Antonio -{-10,000 

Washington :  Columbia  Rlver-Puget 

Sound  Intracoastal  Waterway 20,000 

Wisconsin : 

Door  County 10.000 

Oconto  River 10,000 

TLOOD  CONTROL    STUDIES 

Alabama:  Warrior  River  and  tribu- 
taries.        40, 000 

Alaska: 

Ketchlksm  Creek 20,000 

Nenana  River 20,000 

Arkansas:  Saline  River 30,700 

California: 

Sacramento  River,  Chester 10,000 

Wildcat  and  San  Pablo  Creeks...       16, 000 

Florida : 

Dade  County  Miami  area  B 10,000 

Waccasassa  River 20,000 

Georgia:     Peach  tree     and     Nancy 
Creeks 45,000 

Hawaii: 

Waimea    River 20,000 

Waipio  River 16,000 

Illinois:  Saline  River     20,000 

Indiana :  Crooked  Creek  Madison 10,  000 

Iowa:    Big  Sioux  River,  Klondike 
Reservoir +10,  000 

Kentucky: 

Big  Sandy  River +10,  000 

Licking  River -1-20,000 

Little      Sandy      River,      Tygarts 

Creek +20.000 

Louisiana:    Chefimcte 5.000 

Minnesota:   Red  River.  Mlnneaota 

and  North  Dakota. +16,000 

Missouri:    Spring    River,    Mlsaourl 
and'  Arkansas 20,000 

New    Jersey:    Passaic    River,    New 

Jersey  and  New  York 40,000 

North  Carolina: 

Tar  River 30,000 

Yadl^-Pee    Dee     River.    North 

Carolina  and  South  Carolina..       20,000 

North  Dakota : 
MlMouri    River.    Bismarck    and 

Mandan. 6,000 

James  River.  North  Dakota  and 
South  Dakota.-.. _       15,000 


Corps  of  Engineers — General  investigations 
studies  to  be  funded  with  increase  above 
House  alUnoance  reflected  in  conference 
report — Con  tlnued 

FLOOD  coNTXOL  STUOIX8 — Continued 

Study 

Oklahoma:  Amount 

Arkansas  River  Basin  Water  Sup- 

.  ply,  McAleeter  and  Yale $2,000 

Red  River  Sherwood  Reservoir. .    + 10,  000 

Oregon : 

Nestucca  River 5,000 

Tillamook  Bay  Streams 6,000 

South  Dakota:  Niobrara  River 
(Gavins  Point  Reservoir,  sedt- 
mentatlon  and  power) +20,000 

Texas:  Pey tons  Creek 10,000 

Utah:  Mill  and  Pack  Creeks .  +10,000 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  now 
yield  15  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
Iowa  [Mr.  Jensen],  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want  to 
say  at  the  outset  of  my  remarks  that  I 
agree  completely  with  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri,  our  chairman,  in  the  re- 
marks he  has  just  made  relative  to  the 
succession  to  the  Presidency,  and  also 
his  remarks  relative  to  the  rules  of  the 
House,  and  also  his  remarks  relative  to 
supplemental,  or  deficiencies,  which  they 
used  to  be  called. 

We  have  an  antideflciency  law  with 
teeth  in  it  and  even  jail  sentences  and 
dollar  penalties  for  any  agency  head  that 
expends  more  in  a  quarter  than  the  Con- 
gress had  appropriated  in  a  general  ap- 
propriation bill  for  that  agency  of  Gov- 
ernment. But  they  dreamed  up  this 
word  "supplemental"  which  they  use 
in  lieu  of  the  word  "deficiency,"  and  it 
has  been  terribly  abused  over  the  years. 

I  am  sure  that  the  gentleman  from 
Missouri  [Mr.  Cannon  1  will  remember 
when  Calvin  Coolidge  was  the  President 
of  the  United  States.  He  served  notice 
on  every  agency  of  Goverrunent  that  they 
had  to  get  their  appropriation  dollar 
needs  in  the  general  appropriation  bill 
because,  Mr.  Coolidge  said  emphatically 
that  he  would  veto  any  deficiency  bill 
that  came  to  his  desk  unless  the  condi- 
tion had  been  caused  by  an  act  of  God. 
There  were  no  deficiency  bills  presented 
during  his  Presidency  except  those 
which  had  been  caused  by  an  act  of 
God.  I  hope  President  Johnson  will  do 
likewise  for  it  would  save  millions,  even 
billions,  of  our  taxpayers'  dollars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  certainly  agree  that  the 
rules  of  this  House  have  proven  good  for 
the  people  of  America.  The  rules  under 
which  we  operate  are  very  stringent 
rules,  and  they  have  not  been  disobeyed 
by  the  House  of  Representatives.  The 
four  Speakers  of  the  House  imder  whom 
I  have  served  have  demanded  that  the 
rules  of  the  House  be  adhered  to  and  ad- 
hered to  strictly;  and  as  I  Just  said  it  has 
been  good  for  America;  that  I  know. 

Relative  to  the  succession  to  the  Presi- 
dency, the  facts  are  that  there  are  only 
537  Americans  that  are  elected  by  the 
people.  I  cannot  go  along  with  anyone 
who  says  that  an  appointed  official  who 
has  not  been  elected  either  by  the  people 
or  by  the  House  of  Representatives  or  by 


the  Senate  to  the  high  office  he  holds 
should  be  In  line  for  the  Presidency  of 
these  great  United  States  of  America. 

We  have  a  Speaker  that  is  well  able  to 
be  the  President  of  the  United  States. 
We  have  a  Senate  President  pro  tempore 
who,  even  though  he  is  quite  up  in  years, 
would  make  a  great  President  of  the 
United  States.  Of  course,  I  hope  that 
nothing  happeiis  that  will  demand  that 
such  a  condition  might  have  to  be  han- 
dled, but  God.  in  his  wisdom,  sometimes 
does  things  that  we  humans  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

Of  course,  I  hope  the  time  is  soon  here 
when  the  Republican  Party  will  be  in 
power,  when  the  American  people  will 
determine  that  the  great  Republican 
Party,  with  our  great  dedicated  Ameri- 
can principles,  are  the  F>eople  that  should 
head  the  Government  of  these  United 
States  and  should  control  the  House  of 
Representatives  and  the  Senate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  relative  to  this  bill,  you 
will  note  we  have  reduced  the  President's 
budget  to  the  tune  of  several  hundred 
million  dollars.  This  bill  comes  to  the 
floor  from  the  conference,  $1,128,439,910 
below  the  1963  appropriations. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  even  though  there  are 
some  items  which  I  and  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  I  Mr.  Pillion)  objected 
to  strenuously  In  the  conference  and 
which  should  not  be  in  this  bill,  the  facts 
are  the  cards  were  stacked  against  us. 
I  can  only  say  that  as  a  whole  this  is  a 
fair  to  good  bill. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the  gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  DOLE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  find  it 
necessary  to  address  the  House,  particu- 
larly you.  the  committee  chairman,  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Can- 
non] and  other  committee  members  to 
clarify  a  situation  with  additional  legis- 
lative history  at  this  time. 

When  the  House  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations Report  No.  902.  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  was  before  the 
House  on  November  19,  it  contained  cer- 
tain language  relative  to  the  Glen  Elder 
project  In  my  district  in  Kansas.  The 
language  was: 

None  of  the  funds  provided  for  the  Glen 
Elder  project  are  to  he  used  to  purchase  in 
fee  above  the  normal  maximum  reservoir 
water  level,  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes. 

As  you  may  recall,  I  discussed  this  mat- 
ter at  that  time.  My  remarks  included 
excerpts  from  the  hearings  before  your 
committee,  wherein  Bureau  officials 
testified  that  they  proposed  to  purchase 
additional  lands  in  fee  for  fish  and  wild- 
life purposes  amounting  to  9,167  acres 
above  those  required  under  the  Bureau's 
usual  acquisition  policy  and  in  fact  a 
total  increase  in  fee  of  13,527  acres. 

Recent  correspondence  from  the  Bu- 
reau of  Reclamation  discloses  it  is  now 
contended  fiood  control  OE>erating  pro- 
cedure has  laeen  revised  for  the  Glen 
Elder  Reservoir  so  as  to  claim  that  lands 
which  were  formerly  desired  in  fee  for 
fish  and  wildlife  purposes  are  now,  with 
the    exception    of    1,400    acres,    to    be 
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classed  as  flood  control  lands  and  to  be 
acquired  In  fee.  This  is  a  patent  attempt 
to  evade  the  congressional  restriction  on 
the  purchase  in  fee  of  lands  for  fish  and 
wildlife  purposes  simply  by  changing  the 
designation  of  land  use  and  all  done 
without  notice  to  anyone,  including  your 
committee. 

I  am  positive  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
prqpriations  will  not  sanction  such  an 
obvious  scheme  to  circumvent  the  re- 
striction imposed  by  the  committee. 

I  incorporate  herein,  by  reference,  the 
remarks  on  November  19.  a  letter  from 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  of  December 
5.  my  letter  to  Senator  Frank  Carlson 
and  his  remarks  which  appeared  in  the 
December  9  Congressional  Record,  fol- 
lowed by  another  letter  dated  December 
10,  from  Acting  Commissioner  William 
I.  Palmer,  and  finally  excerpts  of  com- 
ments provided  me  t^  a  Bureau  official 
earlier  this  year,  on  or  about  May  10. 
1963. 

U.S.  Dkpastment  of  the  Intxuor, 

BvBCAU  or  Rsclamation, 
Washington.  D.C.,  December  S.  1963. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

DzAM  Mr.  Dole:  This  will  confirm  and  am- 
plify the  telephone  conversations  of  Decem- 
ber 4,  1963,  between  members  of  our  respec- 
tive staffs,  concerning  the  Glen  Elder  unit. 
Missouri  River  Basin  project,  Kansas,  par- 
ticularly as  to  ho"»  the  unit  would  be  af- 
fected by  the  following  Item  appearing  on 
page  48  of  the  House  Appropriations  Com- 
nUttee  Report  No.  902,  dated  November  15, 
1963.  on  the  public  works  ai>proprlatlon  bill 
1964  (H.R.  9140): 

"Missouri  Basin  project,  Olen  Elder  unit, 
Kansas:  None  of  the  funds  provided  for  the 
Glen  Elder  project  are  to  be  used  to  purchase 
in  fee  above  the  normal  maximum  reservoir 
water  level,  for  fish  and  wildlife  purposes." 

A  question  has  been  raised  as  to  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  foregoing  langriage  In  terms 
of  acres  of  land  Involved  and  the  probable 
estimated  savings  to  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. We  Informally  advised  you  on  No- 
vember 20.  1963.  to  the  effect  that  current 
estimates  indicate  approximately  1.400  acres 
of  land  to  be  precluded  from  purchase  in 
fee  because  of  the  cited  language. 

It  has  since  been  celled  to  our  attention 
that  this  Is  a  considerably  smaller  amount 
than  you  had  previously  been  given  reason 
to  believe  would  be  the  case,  and  that  you 
have  publicly  cited  larger  acreage  amounts. 
We  regret  that  a  misunderstanding  has  oc- 
curred concerning  this  matter,  and  offer  the 
following  discussion  of  the  problem. 

On  a  number  of  occasions  within  the  past 
8  months  we  have  discussed  right-of-way 
Pequlremenu  for  the  Glen  Elder  unit  from 
the  standpoint  of  lands  needed  for  conserva- 
tion and  development  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
sources. You  were  fully  briefed  on  current 
Department  of  the  Interior  land  acquisition 
policies  which  generally  require  that  lands 
below  the  maximum  water  surface  elevation 
of  a  reservoir  be  acquired  In  fee  as  distinct 
from  purchase  of  easements  to  seep  and  flood. 
Application  of  this  procedure  had  the  effect 
of  Increasing  the  fee  acqulalUon  of  reservoir 
lands  by  several  thousand  acres — many  times 
the  above-cited  amount  of  1,400  acres. 

Such  misunderstanding  as  now  exists 
evolves  from  our  failure  to  acquaint  you  with 
a  change  In  the  flood  control  operating  con- 
cept for  the  Glen  Elder  unit  which  has  the 
pracUcal  elTect  of  requiring  that  the  lands  In 
the   flood   control  pool  of   the  reservoir   be 
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acquired  in  fee.  Briefly,  this  change  which 
occurred  late  this  summer  provides  that  Wa- 
conda  Lake,  the  reservoir  to  be  created  by 
Glen  Elder  Dam,  would  be  used  as  a  holdover 
reservoir  for  storage  of  flood  waters  pending 
evacuation  of  other  reservoirs  In  the  Kansas 
River  system.  This  change  In  operating  con- 
cept would  require  some  changes  in  engineer- 
ing design  of  levees  and  embankments,  the 
cost  of  which  Is  fully  covered  by  Increased 
flood  control  benefits  arising  from  the  re- 
vised operating  plan. 

As  this  plan  Involves  retention  of  flood- 
water  In  stonfie  for  extended  periods,  per- 
haps months  at  a  time,  It  seems  plausible  to 
assume  that  this  fact  alone  Justifies  and  re- 
quires that  the  lands  thus  Inundated  be  ac- 
quired In  fee.  Following  this  logic,  we  must 
conclude  that  the  reason  for  purchase  of  fee 
title  to  lands  within  the  flood  control  pool  Is 
no  longer  exclusively  for  flsh  and  wildlife 
conservation,  but  Is  more  accurately  de- 
scribed as  being  for  flood  control  purposes. 

In  sumnwiry,  only  1,400  acres  of  the  desig- 
nated taking  for  right-of-way  for  Waconda 
Lake  would  have  a  single-purpose  fish  and 
wlldjlfe  use  and  thus  be  clearly  precluded 
frcMn  acquisition  by  the  cited  acUon  of  the 
committee.  The  Increased  taking  over  pre- 
vious estimates  Is  occasioned  by  the  revised 
fiood  control  operating  criteria. 

We  are  pleased  to  submit  this  expUnatlon 
and  reiterate  our  regret  for  any  embarrass- 
ment you  may  have  felt  due  to  our  failure  to 
communicate  the  changing  situation  sur- 
rounding the  Glen  Elder  unit. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  I.  Palmer, 
Acting  Commissioner. 

Congress  or  the  United  fikrATES. 

HoxTSE  or  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C,  December  6,  1963. 
Re  Glen  Elder  unit. 
Hon.  Frank  Carlson, 
Senate  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Senator  Carlson  :  The  committee  re- 
port (p.  48)  accompanying  H.R.  9140,  the 
public  works  appropriations  bill  for  1964. 
contains  the  following  language:  "None  of 
the  funds  provided  for  the  Glen  Elder  project 
are  to  be  used  to  purchase  In  fee  above  the 
normal  maximum  reservoir  water  level,  for 
flsh  and  wildlife  purposes."  I  requested  this 
language,  as  there  were  plans  to  acquire  13,- 
627  acres  In  consideration  of  fish  and  wild- 
life resource  planning,  some  to  be  acquired 
In  fee  and  some  covered  by  fiowage  ease- 
ments. ThU  Is  attributed  to  a  revised  Inter- 
departmental policy  agreed  upon  by  the  Sec- 
retary of  Interior  and  Secretary  of  the  Army 
In  February  1962. 

Frankly,  I  could  see  no  reason  for  removing 
this  much  acreage  from  local  tax  rolls,  nor 
devoting  this  much  acreage  for  fish  and  wild- 
life purposes.  I  would  point  out  that  those 
persons  affected  are  not  opp>osed  to  nego- 
tiating an  easement  In  most  insUnces,  but 
do  opp>o«e  the  land  being  taken  In  fee. 

At  any  rate.  I  felt  inclusion  of  the  above 
language  in  the  report,  along  with  my  state- 
ment in  the  Congressional  Record,  page 
22263,  November  19,  1963,  would  clarify  any 
question  which  might  arise;  and  Just  as  an 
additional  precaution  I  directed  a  question  to 
Congressman  Cannon,  and  he  affirmed  my 
position  that  none  of  the  land  in  the  Glen 
Elder  project  would  be  taken  In  fee  for  fish 
and  wUdllfe  purposes. 

On  Tuesday  of  this  week  I  asked  Bill  Kats 
to  make  certain  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
was  In  accord  with  what  I  still  consider  to  be 
the  proper  Interpretation  of  the  legislative 
history.  In  his  dlscxisslons  with  Mr.  Casey 
and  Mr.  Palmer  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, he  was  advised  of  many  things.  Includ- 
ing a  statement  by  Mr.  Casey  that  stUl  an- 


other revUlon  In  policy  had  been  made  late 
this  summer;  hence,  aU  the  land  I  had  re- 
ferred to  except  1,400  acres  woiild  now  be 
needed  In  fee  for  flood  control.  In  other 
words,  simply  by  changing  the  designation 
of  what  the  acreage  would  be  used  for,  my 
efforts  had  been  completely  clrcmnvented. 

So  you  may  be  fully  Informed,  I  am  enclos- 
ing and  attaching  hereto  copy  of  a  statement 
prepared  earlier  this  year  which  contains  the 
following:  "Prom  the  foregoing,  it  can  be 
seen  that  considerations  of  fish  and  wildlife 
resource  planning  Involve  an  Increase  in 
lands  to  be  acquired  In  fee  title  by  18,527 
acres."  Also  attached  Is  a  copy  of  the  re- 
port containing  the  language  I  have  referred 
to  on  page  48rfi  copy  of  my  ccnunents  In  the 
Record,  and  a  letter  signed  by  William  I. 
Palmer,  Acting  Commissioner,  dated  Decem- 
ber 6,  which,  In  my  opinion,  is  a  weak  at- 
tempt to  avoid  the  clear  intent  ot  my  efforts. 

Let  me  make  it  clear  there  is  no  misunder- 
standing on  my  part,  but  becaxise  of  the  in- 
terpretation contained  In  Mr.  Palmer's  letter. 
It  would  be  appreciated  if  you  would  make 
additional  legislative  history  when  the  Sen- 
ate bin  Is  debated  on  the  floor.  If  this  is  not 
feasible,  I  certainly  Intend  to  do  whatever 
may  be  necessary  to  clarify  the  unwarranted 
interpretation  when  the  bill  goes  to  confer- 
ence. 

Sincerely  yours, 

Bob  Dole. 

Senator  Carlson.  On  page  48  of  the  report 
the  following  is  set  forth: 

"Missouri  Basin  project.  Glen  Elder  unit. 
Kansas:  None  of  the  fvmds  provided  for  the 
Glen  Elder  project  are  to  be  used  to  pur- 
chase In  fee  above  the  normal  maximum 
reservoir  water  level,  for  fish  and  wUdlife 
piirpoees." 

I  wish  to  comment  briefly  on  that  point, 
because  I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  from 
Representative  Robert  Dole,  who  represents 
that  district  in  the  House  of  R^resentatives. 
In  his  letter  he  expresses  some  concern  in 
regard  to  possible  changes  in  the  plans  in 
regard  to  the  fish  and  wildlife  area.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  letter  printed 
at  this  point  In  the  Record,  in  addition  to 
the  statement  I  have  read,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  committee  repeat,  because  I,  too, 
share  the  same  feeling  in  regard  to  the  land 
purchased  in  fee  simple  for  this  project. 

U.S.  Department  or  the  Interior, 

BuREAXT  or  Reclamation, 
Washington.  D.C.  December  10,  1963. 
Hon.  Bob  Dole. 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Mr.  Dole:  This  will  respond  to  your 
telephone  request  of  December  10,  1963,  in 
further  regard  to  the  following  language 
which  appears  In  the  report  from  the  House 
Committee  on  Appropriations  on  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill  f <»  fiscal  year  1964 : 

"Missouri  River  Basin  project.  Glen  Elder 
unit,  Kansas:  None  of  the  funds  provided 
for  the  Glen  Elder  project  are  to  be  used  to 
purchase  In  fee  above  the  normal  maximum 
reservoir  vrater  level,  tor  flsh  and  wildlife 
purposes." 

It  would  be  our  view  that  the  foregoing 
language  would  not  preclude  the  acquisition 
of  fee  title  to  lands  that  are  required  for 
other  water  resource  purposes  such  as  flood 
control.  Furthermore,  If  the  limitation  were 
amended  so  as  to  preclude  the  acquisition  of 
such  fee  title  for  lands  required  for  flood 
control  purposes,  it  possibly  would  have  the 
effect  of  preventing  construction  of  the  dam 
and  reservoir. 

As  further  pointed  out  in  our  conversa- 
tion, the  Bureau  of  Reclamatlcm  wlU  co- 
operate with  you  in  every  ^propriate  way  in 
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reducing  the  impact  of  fee  title  laiHl  aeqtttel- 
tlon  for  the  Olen  Elder  unit  on  the  local 
communttlee  surrounding  the  development. 
Sincerely  yours, 

WnxiAM  I.  Paucb. 
Acting  Commissioner. 

VHTO^MAl.  KKPOAT  rUENISHXD  CM  OB  ABOUT 
MAT     10,    1S«3 

In  aummary.  ttw  total  Impact  of  flah  and 
wildlife  land  acquisltlan  on  the  right-of-way 
raqulramsnts  for  this  develofMnsut  may  be 
iiluatrated  as  folknn: 


Ban 

Minimum 

Wildll<B 

nrat  > 

New 
policy 

Fastitto.„ 

Essement 

120,213 
14,«2S 

$24,573 
I2.ff)S 

$33,740 

7.470 

To«a4_ 

U^IM 

37,17* 

41.210 

>  Tbk  Is  tbs  ptftn  approved  by  tb«  Coniniissioiur  of 
BaeiunaUsa  and  wkicti  wit«  prearalcd  to  the  C'ongren 
in  support  (A  initial  ooaatfuetkm  lunUs. 

Prom  th«  fofre«x>ing.  It  can  be  seen  that 
considerations  of  fish  and  wildlife  re- 
source planning  involve  an  Increase  in 
lands  to  be  acquired  In  fee  title  by  13.527 
acres,  however,  7,465  acres  of  these  lands 
would  have  been  covered  by  flowage  or 
construction  easements. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  attempting  to  save 
taxpayers  between  $2  and  $3  million  and 
eliminate  some  of  the  land  to  be  pur- 
chased in  fee  for  no  apparent  good  rea- 
son. This  project  Is  in  my  district,  so 
no  other  Member  is  affected.  In  effect. 
Bureau  of  Reclamation  officials,  by 
changing  the  stated  use  or  designation  of 
this  acreage,  completely  circumvented 
the  intent  of  the  committee,  my  intent, 
shared  by  Senator  Caklson.  as  stated 
and.  tn  fact,  reverse  their  own  p>osition. 
Again,  let  me  state  I  am  positive  the 
Committee  on  Appropriations  will  not 
sanction  such  an  obvious  scheme  to  cir- 
cumvent the  restriction  imposed  by  the 
committee.  To  me  this  action  is  a  fla- 
grant disregard  of  efforts  of  the  legislatve 
branch.  What  does  one  need  to  do  to 
impress  upon  those  responsible  for  this 
attempt  to  completely  Ignore  specific 
language  In  a  committee  report  along 
with  extensive  legislative  history?  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  if  there  should  be 
further  misinterpretation  and  miscon- 
struction it  will  be  called  to  the  attention 
of  the  committee. 

I  would  add  a  note  of  disappointment 
that  funds  for  the  project  programed  for 
irrigation  features  in  the  Almena  unit, 
Norton  County,  Kans.,  were  eliminated  in 
the  conference.  It  is  hoped  this  can  be 
rectified  next  year  and  that  the  Com- 
missioner of  Reclamation  will  urge  ap- 
propriation of  the  funds  necessary  to 
conclude  this  project. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  commend  the  gentle- 
man for  his  remarks.  I  know  the  cards 
were  stacked  against  him  in  his  efforts 
to  hold  the  bill  to  the  original  House 
figures.  Is  it  not  true  that  this  bill  Is 
some  $260  million  more  than  was  ap- 
proved by  the  House  of  Representatives? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  No,  it  is  not  that  much. 
It  is  $130,156,300  more  than  was  approved 
by  the  House  originally. 


Mr.  GROSS.  It  Is  $130  million  and 
some  hundred  thousand  dollars  more? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  is  right  I  can 
assure  the  gentleman — the  increase  is 
not  the  fault  of  the  Republican  Members 
of  the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Is  there  an  increase  of 
some  $30  million  for  the  accelerated  pub- 
lic works  program? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  am  sorry  to  say  there 
Is.  I  vigorously  opposed  that  item  with 
all  the  power  at  my  command. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  As  a  mem- 
ber of  this  subcommittee,  I  wish  to  con- 
gratulate the  gentleman  from  Missouri, 
the  gentleman  from  Iowa  and  the  other 
conferees  on  what  I  would  regard  gen- 
erally as  a  good  job.  I  certainly  do  not 
agree  with  the  $30  million  for  accelerated 
public  works  nor  am  I  pleased  with  the 
fact  that  the  House  conferees  were  un- 
able to  uphold  the  position  of  the  House 
regarding  the  Northwest  Intertie.  The 
gentlanan  from  Iowa  will  recall  that 
the  position  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
lic Works  of  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations In  the  House  was  that  the  whole 
matter  needed  a  very  good  looking  Into 
and  the  language  that  we  had  in  the  re- 
port, indicated  to  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  that  it  was  our  preference  that 
real  bona  fide  negotiations  looking  to- 
ward possible  private  construction  of 
this  Intertie  be  entered  into,  and  be  en- 
tered into  in  good  faith.  The  language 
in  the  conference  report  adopts  criteria 
which  I  think  are  entirely  new  and  some- 
thing that  has  never  been  adopted  before, 
and  with  which  I  am  in  complete  and 
utter  disagreement  as  far  as  the  con- 
struction of  transmission  lines  is  con- 
cerned. It  seems  to  make  It  Impossible 
for  a  private  company  to  build  lines  to 
transport  power  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. I  feel  the  criteria  is  wrong  and 
the  results  will  be  disastrous  for  private 
enterprise.  I  serve  notice  on  my  col- 
leagues right  now  that  in  the  future,  I 
win  certainly  do  what  I  can  to  make  sure 
that  this  criteria  win  be  confined  to  this 
case  alone  and  will  not  be  any  prece- 
dent as  to  future  construction. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  read  at  this  point 
the  language  which  the  House  Republi- 
cans would  have  included  in  the  confer- 
ence report,  with  reference  to  the  inter- 
tie, had  we  been  able  to  do  so.  It  Is 
as  follows: 

BoNNKvnxa  Pownt  Administration — West 
Coast  Imtkhtix 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
atltm  of  $5  mllUon  (for  acquisition  of  land 
and  acquisition  and  Installation  of  equip- 
ment) and  $1,600,000  (for  preliminary  engl- 
ne«-lng)  to  Initiate  construction  of  two  ex- 
tra-high-voltage transmission  lines  for  the 
interconnection  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Ad- 
ministration's system  on  the  Columbia  River 
and  the  power  systems  in  Cailfomla  and  the 
Southwest.  At  least  one  of  them  may  con- 
nect with  a  non-Federal  power  system  at  the 
northern  California  border  and  be  terminated 
at  this  point.  Any  line  built  by  the  Federal 
Government  shall  be  self -liquidating,  as  shaU 
be  the  portion  of  the  line  outside  the  Bon- 
neville Power  Administration  area. 

The  committee  directs  that  construction 
of  these  lines  not  begin  until  there  has  been 


enacted  Into  law  3.  1007,  or  »itnii»T  legisla- 
tion guaranteeing  electric  consumers  in  the 
Pacific  Northwest  first  call  on  electric  energy 
generated  at  Federal  hydroeiectric  plants  in 
that  region  and  to  guarantee  electric  con- 
sumers In  other  regions  reciprocal  priority. 
In  addition,  construction  shall  not  begin 
unleas  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  finds, 
after  good  faith  negotiations  with  utilities 
and  other  entitles  Interested  in  constructing 
any  portion  of  the  linea  Involved  that  their 
proposals  will  not  result  in  beneflu  to  the 
national  Interest  at  least  equal  to  those  to  be 
derived  from  Federal  construction;  has  sub- 
mitted his  findings  to  the  committee;  and 
the  committee  has  had  an  opportunity  to 
review  them. 

BtTBEATT  Of  SZCUiMATION.  CKNTllAL  VALLKT  PaOJ- 
■CT.    PACinc    COAST    INTUIllS %%    MILLION 

The  committee  recommends  an  appropri- 
ation of  $2  million  for  land  acquisition,  en- 
gineering, design,  and  Initiation  of  construc- 
tion of  extra-high- voltage  transtnisaion  lines 
for  the  Interoonnection  of  the  power  systems 
in  California  and  the  Southwest  with  th« 
Bonneville  Power  Administration's  power 
system  on  the  Columbia  River. 

The  requirements  and  restriction  set  forth 
by  the  committee  as  applicable  to  the  extra- 
high-voltage  Interconnection  for  which  funds 
are  recommended  for  the  Bonneville  Power 
Administration  shall  govern  use  of  these 
funds. 

I  thank  the  gentleman  and  say  to  him 
that  he  can  depend  on  my  complete 
cooperation  and  by  so  doing  we  will  try 
our  best  to  save  at  least  $100  mllUon 
for  the  American  taxpayers. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Yes.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman   from  Washington. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  want  to  associate 
myself  with  the  remarks  of  the  gentle- 
man frooL-^rizona  (Mr.  RhodisI.  and 
first  of  all  ask  the  gentleman  from  Iowa 
if  he  can  give  me  the  reasons  why  the 
House  receded  from  the  language  In  the 
House  report  and  accepted  the  language 
In  the  Senate  report. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  may  say  I  made  an 
attempt  to  substitute  language  of  my 
own  for  the  language  in  the  Senate  re- 
port but  I  was  voted  down. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  There  was  a  rote 
on  this  question? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Well,  you  know.  In  our 
committee  we  hardly  ever  take  a  record 
vote.  When  the  powers  that  be  in  that 
committee  say,  "this  is  it,"  that  is  it,  gen- 
erally speaking.  The  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Pillion]  and  I  were  out- 
numbered. It  is  just  that  simple. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  That  was  my  tra- 
ders tanding. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  There  is  not  much  a 
minority  member  can  do  about  it.  We 
hope  the  day  will  soon  come  when  we 
Republicans  will  be  at  the  wheel. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Yes.  I  am  aware 
of  that.  Let  me  ask  the  gentleman  this; 
From  what  I  have  been  able  to  read  from 
the  Senate  language  and  the  conference 
report,  it  would  indicate  if  one  line  was 
to  be  built,  it  must  be  a  Federal  line. 
Is  that  correct? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  That  Is  right  accord- 
ing to  the  language  on  the  report. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  There  Is  no  op- 
portunity, then,  for  construction  by  a 
non-Federal  entity  If  only  one  line  is  to 
be  buUt? 
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Mr.  JENSEN.  That  is  what  I  read 
and  understand  by  the  report- 
Mr.  WESTLAND.  It  would  seem  to 
me  this  conference  report  is  In  direct 
confiict,  then,  with  the  position  that  the 
House  took  at  the  time  of  the  discussion 
on  this  bin. 

Mr.  JENSEN.    I  agree. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Yet  there  was  no 
debate  and  no  vote  and  this  matter  was 
not  battled,  you  might  say,  by  the  ma- 
jority side  of  the  conferees  Ui  favor  of 
the  House  position? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  The  Senate  language 
seemed  to  be  very  pleasing  to  the  major- 
ity members  of  the  managers  on  the  part 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  Is  it  correct  to  say 
that  the  majority  members  of  the  House 
conferees  did  not  try  to  uphold  the  House 
position  on  this  language? 

Mr.  JENSEN.  I  think  that  can  be 
said  honestly. 

Mr.  WESTLAND.  I  thank  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  JENSEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
imanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Weaver]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcoro  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  WEAVER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  in 
support  of  the  conference  report  on  H.R. 
9140,  the  civU  functions  appropriation 
bill. 

The  24th  Pennsylvania  Congressional 
District  has  an  Important  stake  in  this 
legislation. 

This  bin  includes  funds  for  much 
needed  flood  control  instaUation  now  be- 
ing constructed  on  the  Shenango  River 
near  Mercer,  Pa.  The  amount  ear- 
marked for  continuing  work  on  the 
Shenango  Reservoir  is  $10,800,000. 

Tlie  report  also  contains  $150,000  for 
planning  for  a  flood  control  Installation 
on  French  Creek  near  Union  City.  Pa. 

Both  projects  when  they  become  a 
reality  win  not  only  have  a  beneficial 
effect  in  the  24th  District,  but  on  the 
Ohio  River  Basin  which  encompasses  the 
Shenango  and  the  Alleghany  River 
Basin-French  Creek  waterways. 

The  people  in  Sharon,  Pa.,  along  the 
Shenango,  and  MeadviUe  along  French 
Creek,  have  suffered  devastating  fioods, 
disrupting  their  economies  and  creating 
personal  hardships  on  many  famines. 

As  long  as  a  flood  threat  remains,  these 
communities  are  handicapped  in  indus- 
trial development.  The  district  already 
suffers  from  severe  unemployment.  The 
elimination  of  the  flood  hazard  will  en- 
courage existing  Industry  to  expand  and 
new  industry  to  develop.  This  is  an  area 
with  a  labor  market  of  highly  skUled 
workers. 

These  flood  projects  are  vitally 
needed.  Any  delay  wiU  subject  the  res- 
idents in  those  communities  to  addi- 
tional hardships.  The  XJS.  Corps  of 
Engineers  has  set  a  timetable  of  con- 
struction for  both  projects.  So  that  this 
timetable  is  not  interrupted  I  respect- 


fully urge  the  support  of  the  House  for 
H.R.  9140. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Johnson]  may 
extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in  the 
Record  and  include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER,  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  JOHNSON  of  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  in  support  of  the  confer- 
ence report  on  H.R.  9140,  the  civU  func- 
tions appropriation  bin,  containing  funds 
for  two  very  important  flood  control 
projects  in  my  district:  The  Anegheny 
Reservoir  and  the  Curwensville  Reser- 
voir. 

The  appropriation  for  the  Allegheny 
Reservoir  win  permit  this  project  to  move 
ahead,  if — and  it  is  my  hope — this  House 
win  very  soon  act  on  the  conference  re- 
port on  H.R.  8667,  the  river  basin  and 
flood  control  project  authorizations  biU 
that  will  raise  the  ceilings  on  various 
river  basins  projects  and  allow  the  funds 
to  be  spent. 

It  is  vitaUy  important  that  work  con- 
tinue to  bring  this  project  to  completion. 
A  partially  finished  dam  carries  more 
potential  for  dangerous  floods  than  no 
dam  at  aU.  Therefore,  though  I  am  most 
pleased  that  this  regular  civil  functions 
appropriation  biU  is  close  to  final  enact- 
ment, I  take  this  opportunity  to  urge 
early  action  on  the  conference  report  on 
tho  river  basins  authorization  biU. 

The  $6,800,000  included  in  this  confer- 
ence report  for  the  CurwensvUle  Reser- 
voir is  also  encouraging.  Like  the  Alle- 
gheny, it  offers  two  chief  benefits — fiood 
control  and  recreation. 

Our  most  valuable  resource  is  water 
which  these  two  dams  will  conserve.  We 
are  in  need  of  water  for  domestic  con- 
sumption and  the  development  of  indus- 
try and  the  sooner  we  can  complete  these 
projects  the  closer  we  will  be  to  solving 
some  of  our  problems. 

Mr.  CANNON.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  move 
the  previous  question  on  the  conference 
report. 
The  previous  question  was  ordered. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
Rosenthal).  The  question  Is  on  the 
conference   report. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
vision (demanded  by  Mr.  Gross)  there 
were— ayes  86,  noes  18. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  object 
to  the  vote  on  the  groimd  that  a  quorum 
is  not  present  and  make  the  point  of 
order  that  a  quorum  is  not  present. 

The  SPEAKER.  EvidenUy  a  quorum 
is  not  present. 

The  Doorkeeper  will  close  the  doors, 
the  Sergeant  at  Arms  wlU  notify  absent 
Members,  and  the  Clerk  will  can  the  roU. 
The  question  was  taken;   and  there 
were— yeas     330.     nays     47,     answered 
"present"  1,  not  voting  57,  as  fonows: 
(Roll  No.  235) 
Yeas — 330 


Abernethy 
Adair 
Addabbo 
Albert 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 


Ashbrook 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Aspinall 

AuchinclosB 

Ay  res 

Baker 

Baldwin 


Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

BatUn 

Beckworth 

Beermann 


Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich 

Berry 

Boland 

Boiling 

Bolton, 
Frances  P. 

Bolton. 
Oliver  P. 

Brademas 

Bray 

Bromwell 

Brotzman 

Brown,  Calif. 

Brown,  Ohio 

Broyhill,  N.C. 

BroyhUl,  Va. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkbalter 

Burleson 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Byrnes,  Wis. 

CahUl 

Cameron 

Cannon 

Carey 

(3esey 

Chamberlain 

Chelf 

Chenowetb 

Clark 

Clausen, 
DonH. 

Cleveland 

Cobelan 

Colmer 

Conte 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Corman 
Cramer 

Cunningham 

Cvirtln 

Daddario 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dole 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Downing 

Dulski 

Dwyer 

Edmondson 

Eklwards 

EUUott 

Ellsworth 

Everett 

Evins 

Fallon 

Farbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Plndley 

Finnegan 

Fine 

Fisher 

Flood 

Flynt 

Pogarty 

Forrester 

Fountain 

Praser 

Frellnghuysen 

Frledel 

Fulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Fuqua 

Gallagher 

Gary 

Oatblngs 

Gialmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Glenn 

Gonzalez 

Grabowski 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Grlflln 

GrllBths 

Grover 

Gubser 

Hagen.  Calif. 

Haley 

Hall 

Halleck 

Halpem 

Hanna 

Harding 


Hardy 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

HemptilU 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Horan 

Horton 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Jensen 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones,  Ala. 

Jones,  Mo. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Keogh 

Kllgore 

King,  CaUf . 

Klrwan 

Kluczynski 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kunkei 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lank  ford 

Liggett         -, 

Lennon 

Leslnski 

UbonaU 

Lindsay 

Lloyd 

Long,  La. 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McDade 

McDoweU 

McFaU 

Mclntire 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

MarUn.  Nebr. 

Mathlas 

Matthews 

May 

Bliller.  Calif. 


,  ni. 


Mlnlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorbead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Multer 

Murphy, 

Murray 

Natch  er 

Nedzi 

Nelscn 

Nix 

Norblad 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  m. 

O'Hara,  Mich. 

O'Konski 

Olsen.  Mont. 

Olson,  Minn. 

O'NeiU 

Osmers 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PhUbln 

Plks 


Pillion 

Plmle 

Poage 

Pool 

PoweU 

I^ce 

Puclnski 

PurceU 

Qule 

Qulllen 

Randall 

Reld.  ni. 

Held,  N.T. 

Reifel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlelhman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodino 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Roetenkowski 

Roudebusb 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 
Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 
8t  Germain 
St.  Onge 

Schadeberg 

SchneebeU 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Secrest 

Selden 

Senner 

Shipley 

Short 

Shriver 

Slbal 

Sickles 

Slkee 

SUer 

Slsk 

Skubltz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Smith,  Va. 

Springer 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

StratKxi 

Stubblefield 

SxUllvan 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N  J. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

ToU 

ToUefson 

Tuck 

Tupper 

TUten 

Ddall 

UUman 

Dtt       «> 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanlk 

Waggonner 

Walihauser 

Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Wharton 

White 

Whltener 

Whitten 

Wickersham 

Wldnall 

WllUams 

Willis 

Wilson,  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 

Young 

Zablockl 
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NAYS— 47 


Abele 

OoodeU 

Marsh 

Alger 

Oroas 

Meadcr 

Ar«nds 

Ourney 

MlnsbaU 

Becker 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Pelly 

BetU 

Poff 

Bow 

Hutchlnaoa 

Rhodes,  Aria. 

Broomfleld 

Johanam 

Rumsfeld 

Clancy 

KUbum 

Baylor 

Clawson.  Del 

King.  N.T. 

Schenck 

CurtU 

Laird 

Smith,  Calif. 

Dague 

Langen 

Snyder 

DerounUn 

Latta 

Stlnson 

Derwlnakl 

Lipscomb 

Tart 

Oevlne 

McCuUoch 

Westland 

Fort 

McLoekey 

Wilson,  Bob 

Foreman 

MacOregor 

ANSWERRO  "PBKSENT"— 1 

Avery 

NOT  VOTINO— 57 

Abbltt 

am 

PUcher 

Belcber 

OoodUnc 

Ralna 

»  Blatnlk 

Grant 

Roberts,  Ala. 

Bogga 

Oreen.  Pa. 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Bonner 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Scott 

Brock 

Hanson 

Shelley 

Brooka 

Hama 

Sheppard 

Bnioe 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Staeblw 

Burton 

Hubert 

Teague.  Tex. 

Cederberg 

KeUy 

Thompaon,  La. 

Celler 

Mallll&rd 

Thompson,  Tex 

ColUer 

Martin,  Calif. 

D»Tl»,  Tenn. 

MarUn,  Uam. 

Trimble 

Denton 

liCatsuna«a 

Van  Pelt 

Dlggs 

Mlcbd 

Vinson 

DlngeU 

Miller,  N.T. 

Wilson. 

Dom 

Mllllkasi 

Charles  H. 

Dunoaa 

Murphy,  N.T. 

Wright 

OarmAts 

O'Brien,  m. 

Younger 

So  the  conference  rei>ort  was  agrreed  to. 
The   Clerk   announced  the  following 
pairs: 
On  this  vote : 
Mr.  Younger  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Oreen  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Mar- 
tin of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Hubert  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mr.  Cellar  with  Mr.  Bruce. 

Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  MUler  of  New  York. 

Mr.  Roberts  of  Alabama  with  Mr.  Michel. 

Mr.  Oannatc  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mrs.  KeUy  with  Mr.  Mailllard. 

Mr.  Thompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr. 
Belcher. 

Mr.  Hogera  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Martin  at 
California. 

Mr.  Staebler  with  Mr.  Brock. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  OUl  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Teague 
of  Texas. 

Mr.  Blatnik  with  Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee. 

Mr.  DlngeU  with  Mr.  PUcher. 

Mr.  Rains  with  "Ui.  Trimble. 

Mr.  Bonner  witlt  Mr.  Denton. 

Mr.   Abbltt   with   Mr.  Charles  H.  WUaon. 

Mr.  Brooks  with  Mr.  03rlen  of  UUnols. 

Mr.  EHggs  with  Mr.  Matarunaga. 

Mr.  Vinson  with  Mr.  Ehincan. 

Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Thomberry. 

Mr.  Harris  with  Mr.  Wright. 

Mr.  Hagan  of  Georgia  with  Mr.  Scott. 

Mr.  ARENDS  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  BROYHILL  of  North  CaroUnA 
changed  his  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  doors  were  opened. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  first  amendment  in  disagree- 
ment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate,  amendment  No.  8:  Page  6,  line  4, 
insert  the  following: 

"TIMTTXD    STATKS   SXCnON,   SAINT   LAWaXMCS 
aiVXX   JOINT    BOAXS  or    KMOINXXXS 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  the  United 
SUtes  sectloh  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River 


Joint  Board  of  Engineers,  established  by 
Executive  Order  10600,  dated  November  4, 
1953,  Including  services  as  authorized  by 
section  IS  of  the  Act  of  August  2,  1940  (B 
njB.C.  65a> ,  at  rates  not  to  exceed  9100  per 
day  for  Individuals;  (10,000:  Provided,  That 
no  part  of  these  funds  shall  be  obligated 
until  agreement  has  been  entered  Into,  by 
the  United  States  Government  and  the 
United  States  entity  authorized  to  construct 
the  power  works  In  the  International  Baplds 
section  of  the  Saint  Lawrence  River,  provid- 
ing for  the  reimbursement  of  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  United  States  section  of  this 
Board  by  the  construction  entity." 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CANifOM  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  Its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  6  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 
The  SPEAKER.    The  Clerk  will  report 
the  next  amendment  in  disagreement. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Senate  amendment  No.  10:  Page  16,  line 
23,  after  the  word  "law"  Insert  the  follow- 
ing: "Provided.  That  net  revenues  not  to 
exceed  9140,000  arising  from  the  lease  of 
grazing  and  agricultural  lands  within  the 
Tuie  Lake  and  Lower  Klamath  Lake  Divisions 
as  determined  by  the  Secretary  may  be  cred- 
ited to  the  cost  heretofore  and  hereafter 
incurred  for  the  Klamath  project  water 
rights  program,  notwithstanding  the  provi- 
sions of  section  2(c)  of  the  Act  of  June  of 
June  17,  1944.  and  sections  2(a),  2(b),  2(c) 
of  the  Act  of  August  1,  1960." 

Mr.  CANNON.    Mr.  Speaker.  I  offer  a 
motion. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Mr.  CaMNOH  moves  that  the  House  recede 
from  its  disagreement  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  numbered  19  and  concur  therein. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  the  votes  by 
which  action  was  taken  on  the  several 
motions  was  laid  on  the  table. 


MANPOWER   DEVELOPMENT   AND 
TRAININO  ACT  OP  1M2 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  I 
call  up  House  Resolution  583  and  ask  for 
its  immediate  consideration. 

The  Clo-k  read  as  follows : 

Resolved,  That  upon  the  adoption  of  this 
resolution  It  shall  be  in  order  to  move  that 
the  Hoxise  resolve  Itself  into  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the  Union 
for  the  consideration  of  the  biU  (HJl.  8720) 
to  amend  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Ttalnlng  Act  of  1963.  After  general  debate, 
which  shall  be  confined  to  the  bill  and  shall 
continue  not  to  exceed  two  hours,  to  be 
equally  divided  and  controlled  by  the  chair- 
man and  ranking  minority  member  of  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor,  the  bill 
shall  be  read  for  amendment  under  the  five- 
minute  rule.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  con- 
sideration of  the  blU  for  amendment,  the 
Committee  shall  rise  and  report  the  bill  to 
the  House  with  such  amendments  as  may 
have  been  adopted,  and  the  previous  ques- 
tion shall  be  considered  as  ordered  on  the 
bill  and  amendments  thereto  to  final  ptas- 
sage  without  intervening  motion  except  one 
motion  to  recommit. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
30  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Beown]  ;  and,  pending  that.  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  consume. 


Mr.  Speaker.  House  Resolution  583 
provides  for  consideration  of  HJl.  8720. 
a  bill  to  amend  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  of  ld62.  The 
i^GoluUon  provides  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate. 

The  record  for  the  first  12  months  of 
operation  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  is  an  unqualified  suc- 
cess. It  is  now  clear  that  the  target  set  by 
Congress  for  the  3-year  program  of  ap- 
proximately 400.000  unemployed  work- 
ers retrained  and  placed  in  productive 
employment  will  be  achieved.  This  suc- 
cess comes  at  a  time  when  the  need  for 
retraining  may  be  growing  far  beyond 
the  level  originally  expected. 

B.IL  8720  would  waive  the  State 
matching  requirement  for  fiscal  1965  and 
extend  the  act  for  2  additional  years 
with  the  requirement  that  States  match 
one-third  and  one-half,  respectively.  In 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967.  It  authorizes 
training  in  education  at  the  basic  level 
for  those  unable  to  qualify  for  occupa- 
tional training  provided  evidence  exists 
of  intention  to  undertake  such  training 
and  for  this  group  an  additional  20  weeks 
of  training  allowances  are  authorized. 
It  provides  for  the  expansion  of  the  youth 
training  program  by  lowering  the  age 
limit  for  youth  training  allowances  from 
19  to  17,  subject  to  a  restriction  of  a  1- 
year  waiting  period  for  school  dropouts. 
by  Increasing  the  proportion  of  youth 
receiving  training  allowances  to  25  per- 
cent of  those  receiving  allowances  and 
restricts  the  youth  training  allowances 
to  those  in  special  youth  training  proj- 
ects. For  these  changes  one-half  of  the 
President's  request  for  new  funds,  $50 
million.  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  1964  and 
the  full  request.  $100  million,  is  author- 
ized for  fiscal  1965. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  urge  the  adoption  of 
House  Resolution  58S. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from 
New  York  [Mr.  LiwdsayI. 

Mr.  UNDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  to  speak  out  of  order. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objecUon. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  for  yielding  me 
this  time.  I  take  the  time  to  ask  a  ques- 
tion of  the  majority  leadership,  if  the 
leadership  is  here  on  the  floor,  as  to 
what  happened  to  the  indigent  depend- 
ents bill.  This  is  a  most  important  piece 
of  legislation.  The  rule  was  approved 
yesterday  and  we  expected  to  debate  it 
today.  We  are  prepared  to  debate  it. 
I  do  not  mind  any  personal  Inconven- 
ience, although  I  canceled  some  engage- 
ments late  this  afternoon  because  of  this 
bill  and  the  length  of  the  calendar.  But 
it  is  an  inconvenience  to  the  country, 
to  the  courts,  and  to  the  American  bar. 

This  is  a  bill  that  I  advised  the  bar 
associations  in  my  community — and  I 
think  others  did  the  same — would  be  dis- 
cussed in  the  House  today  and  voted  on. 
I  wonder  whether  I,  as  a  member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary  who  was  not 
advised  that  the  biB  had  been  dropped 
from  today's  calendar,  may  expect  the 
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bill  on  the  floor  tomorrow,  or  next  week 
or  next  year,  or  when  it  will  come  up. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  hope  that  before  the 
day  is  over,  if  the  majority  leadership  Is 
not  presently  on  the  floor  and  if  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary is  not  around,  we  can  obtain  an 
answer  to  this  question. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr*  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa. 

Mr.  GROSS.  How  about  a  Saturday 
session  to  deal  with  the  bill  ?  The  gentle- 
man will  recall  there  was  a  session  last 
Saturday  and  for  a  lesser  reason. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  think  it  is  a  bill  that 
we  ought  to  proceed  with  as  fast  as  pos- 
sible. It  is  a  bill  that  Is  important  to 
the  entire  country.  It  has  to  do  with 
the  defense  of  indigents  who  are  rightly 
or  wrongly  accused  of  crime.  It  was  re- 
ported out  of  the  Judiciary  Committee  a 
long  time  ago.  We  expected  to  debate  it 
yesterday  or  today.  I  do  not  understand, 
nor  can  I  agree  to  the  delay. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  think  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  has  made  a  valid  inquiry. 
The  inquiry  should  be  answered.  There- 
fore we  should  bring  those  responsible  to 
the  floor. 

CALL  or  THX  HOtTSX 

Therefore.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  make  the 
point  of  order  that  a  quorum  Is  not  pres- 
ent. 

The  SPEAKER  Evidently  a  quorum 
Is  not  present. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  a  call  of  the  House. 

A  call  of  the  House  was  ordered. 

The  Clerk  called  the  roU.  and  the  fol- 
lowing Members  failed  to  answer  to  their 
names: 

(Roll  No.  230] 

Abbltt  Green.  Pa.  Powell 

Alger  Hanna  Rains 

Bass  Hansen  Rogers.  Tex. 

Belcher  Harris  Scott 

Blatnik  Harsba  Shelley 

Boggs  Harvey,  Mich.  Sheppard 

Boland  Hubert  Slbal 

Boiling  Kelly  I  sisk 

Bonner  KlIgoM  Smith.  Calif. 

Brock  LankAtfd  Springer 

Brown,  Calif.      Leggttt  Staebler 

Burton  McMlUan  Stratton 

Carey  Mainiard  Teague,  Calif. 

Cederberg  Martin,  Calif.  Teague,  Tex. 

CeUer  Martlo.  Mass.  Thompson.  La. 

Collier  Meader  Thompson.  Tex 

Cooley  Michel  Thomberry 

Denton  Miller,  N.T.  Trimble 

DlngeU  Mllllken  UUman 

Dorn  Murphy,  N.Y.  Van  Pelt 

Duncan  OBrlen.  ni.  Vinson 

Klllott  Olson,  Minn.  Wilson. 

OIU  O-Nem    -  Charles  H. 

Ooodling  Osmenn  Wright 

Orabowskl  Passman  Younger 

Grant  PUcher 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert) .  On  this  rollcall  354  Members  have 
answered  to  their  names,  a  quorum. 

By  unanimous  consent,  further  pro- 
ceedings under  the  call  were  dispensed 
with. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
yield  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Lindsay]  3  additional  minutes. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  call  of  the  House,  we  were  tnring  to 
discover  what  had  happened  to  the  In- 
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digent  defendants  bill.  We  are  prepared 
to  talk  on  that  bill  today  and  pass  on 
it.  It  was  originally  scheduled  for  floor 
debate  Tuesday.  Then  the  majority 
leader  forced  an  early  adoumjment 
yesterday,  Wednesday,  and  we  were  told 
that  we  would  debate  It  and  pass  upon 
it  today.  I  have  now  discovered  that 
none  of  the  minority  members  of  the 
House  Judiciary  Committee  were  told 
yesterday  by  the  chairman  of  the  Judici- 
ary Committee  that  he  would  not  call  the 
bill  up  today.  We  heard  about  it  through 
the  grapevine.  This  is  not  right.  The 
bill  is  an  important  one.  Neither  it 
nor  its  sponsors  should  be  treated  in  this 
fashion.    Let  us  get  on  with  our  job. 

Mr.  MOORE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  West  Virginia,  who  is  the  au- 
thor of  the  bill. 

Mr.  MOORE.  The  gentleman  is  ask- 
ing a  very  Important  question  with  re- 
spect to  the  indigent  defendants  bill.  On 
this  side  of  the  aisle  we  had  no  knowledge 
whatsoever  that  the  bill  would  not  be 
heard  today.  I  am  advised  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary has  indicated  he  will  not  call  the 
bill  up  this  week.  I  am  not  advised  as  to 
what  his  intentions  are  for  next  week.  I 
do  know,  as  the  gentleman  has  stated, 
that  there  Is  a  tremendous  amount  of  in- 
terest In  this  legislation.  If  I  might  by 
way  of  information  say  to  the  House  that 
this  bill  was  reported  by  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary  long  before  the  civil 
rights  bill  and  It  suffered  as  a  result  of 
the  hearings  on  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the 
extent  that  the  staff  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  was  completely  tied  up  with 
hearings  on  that  bill.  No  report  had 
been  filed  or  written  for  as  much  as  21/2 
months.  However.  In  consideration  of 
the  work  of  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary, I  dlc^  not  push  for  the  report  to 
be  filed.  I  am  extremely  disappointed 
that  the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary  has  not  called  the  bill  up, 
and  I  would  say  to  the  gentleman  as  far 
as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain  from  the 
ranking  member  of  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary  others  on  this  side.  Including 
myself,  who  are  Interested  In  the  legisla- 
tion, that  none  of  us  were  advised  of  the 
decision  by  the  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee to  delay  conslderatlwi  of  this  very 
Important  legislation. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man very  much.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  fMr.  Ashbrook]. 

Mr.  ASHBROOK.  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
gentleman  made  a  very  good  point  and 
I  commend  him  on  It.  I  think  he  made 
a  good  point  the  other  day,  and  I  was 
surprised  when  one  of  the  leaders  of  the 
House  said  that  they  do  not  tell  every 
Tom.  Ettck.  and  Harry  what  goes  on.  As 
I  took  a  look  around  the  House  during 
the  quorum  call.  It  appears  to  me  also 
that  they  do  not  tell  the  Glenns.  the  El- 
mers. Dels,  Sherms,  Earls.  Alexanders. 
Thors.  Hastings,  Ros,  Charlottes,  Arches, 
Franks,  Johns,  Bills,  Dons.  Harolds, 
Stewarts.  Brads.  Stans.  Charlies.  Mar- 
garets, Hermans,  Durwards,  Joels,  Irv- 
Ings,  Burts.  Clarks.  Ralphs,  Ogdens,  Meb, 
Als,  Daves.  Howards.  Bens,  Lous,  pilles. 
Freds.  Peters.  Pauls.  Jims.  Genes.  Kath- 


ryns,  Ogdens,  Gamers,  Anchers,  Odins, 
Clarences.  Eds.  Rosses.  Walters,  and  Joes. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.    I  thank  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  Ohio.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may  re- 
quire. 

The  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Delanky]  has  explained  this  rule.  This 
resolution  makes  in  order  the  consider- 
ation of  HJR,.  8720,  an  open  rule  with  2 
hours  of  general  debate. 

I  have  taken  this  time  because  I  think 
we  ought  to  discuss  for  just  a  moment  or 
two,  under  consideration  of  the  rule,  just 
what  this  bill  would  do  if  enacted  into 
law  and  also  talk  about  some  amend- 
ments that  may  be  offered  to  the  meas- 
ure when  we  get  into  the  Committee  of 
the  Whole. 

The  major  provisions  of  this  bill 
would:  First,  postpone  the  effective  date 
of  State  matching  requirements  and  ex- 
tend the  act. 

In  other  words.  It  would  not  require 
any  matching  on  the  part  of  the  States 
with  Federal  funds  during  the  fiscal  year 
1965,  when  It  starts  next  July  1,  as  pro- 
vided In  the  original  act. 

Second,  it  would  expand  the  youth 
training  program  and  would  reduce  the 
age  for  youth  training  allowances  from 
19  to  17,  with  a  1-year  waiting  period 
for  school  dropouts:  it  would  increase 
the  proportion  of  youth  receiving  allow- 
ances from  5  to  25  percent,  and  restrict 
the  youth  training  allowances  to  those  in 
special  youth  training  projects. 

TTie  training  of  our  youth  for  useful 
woric  is  important  and  appealing.  Al- 
though I  have  not  had  the  opportunity 
to  study  fully  the  impact  of  the  compro- 
mise measure  brought  out  as  part  of  the 
conference  report  on  the  vocational  edu- 
cation bill.  It  is  my  understanding  that 
the  vocational  education  bill  has  almost 
the  same  sort  of  provision  for  youth 
training.  In  fact  there  would  be  grave 
danger  that  two  different  governmental 
agencies  would  be  trying  to  do  the  same 
thing  with  Federal  funds.  This  might 
bring  about  a  conflict  and  great  misun- 
derstanding. I  believe  that  matter 
should  be  cleared  up  here  in  this  bill  or 
in  consideration  of  the  conference  report 
on  the  vocational  education  bill. 

Third,  the  bill  that  will  be  brought  be- 
fore us  also  provides  for  the  basic  edu- 
cation of  trainees.  This  is  a  new  section 
of  the  law.  It  was  not  in  the  previous 
act  that  is  being  amended.  This  bill 
would  extend  the  period  for  which  train- 
ing allowances  can  be  provided  for  an- 
other 20  weeks  for  those  who  cannot  en- 
ter any  occupational  training  because  of 
inadequate  education.  This  means  that 
we  are  going  to  provide  basic  education 
for  these  individuals  for  another  20  weeks 
so  they  can  absorb  this  training  pro- 
gram. 

Mr.  Speaker,  under  this  proposed  new 
section  of  the  act  the  extended  time  for 
the  education  of  trainees  is  expected  to 
provide  a  sufUcient  period  for  special 
training  in  the  area  of  reading,  writing, 
language  skills,  and  arithmetic. 

Fourth,  this  bill  also  increases  train- 
ing allowances.  The  Secretary  of  La- 
bor would  be  authorized  to  pay  a  train- 
ing bonus  of  up  to  $10  a  week  over  the 
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.  current  average  level  of  unemployment 
compensation  paid  in  the  State,  when 
he  determines  the  training  allowance  to 
be  too  low.   That  is  new  language. 

The'  bill  would  also  permit  trainees 
to  engage  in  part-time  work,  up  to  20 
hours  a  week,  without  any  reduction  in 
the  training  allowances  granted  them. 

Fifth,  the  bill  as  proposed  would  trans- 
fer authority  over  advisory  committees 
to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  and  give  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  more  power  than  he 
now  enjoys. 

Presently  the  National  Advisory  Com- 
mittee is  given  the  authority  to  encour- 
age and  to  assist  in  the  organization  of 
the  various  local  or  State  advisory  com- 
mittees. The  bill  would  transfer  this 
authority  to  the  Secretary  of  Labor,  and 
if  in  the  Secretary's  opinion  it  would 
not  be  appropriate  to  have  such  commit- 
tees, then  they  would  not  have  them; 
they  would  not  be  required.  In  other 
words,  the  Secretary  would  be  given  com- 
plete discretion  in  the  matter. 

Finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  would 
provide  for  labor  mobility  demonstra- 
tion projects.  That  is  a  new  section  and 
something  that  has  not  been  done  be- 
fore. It  would  authorize  grants  of  up  to 
50  percent,  or  loans  up  to  100  percent,  of 
relocation  costs  in  a  limited  number  of 
pilot  projects,  and  no  ceiling  is  placed 
thereon,  in  order  to  increase  the  mobil- 
ity of  unemployed  workers.  This  would 
permit  them  to  be  transferred  over  the 
country. 

Now,  in  the  three  titles  of  this  act.  or 
the  present  act.  based  upon  the  increases 
to  be  added,  one  can  see  that  there  will  be 
some  rather  hefty  increases. 

For  the  present  fiscal  year  of  1964. 
which  has  only  6  months  to  run,  the 
present  authorization  under  the  act 
is  $161  million,  but  it  would  be  in- 
creased to  $211  million,  or  $50  million 
more  than  under  the  present  law. 

For  1965,  the  present  law  would 
authorize  expenditures  of  $161  million, 
but  that  would  be  increased  to  $422  mil- 
lion, making  an  increase  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965  of  $261  million. 

Then,  for  fiscal  1966,  a  year  for  which 
there  are  no  existing  authorizations, 
there  would  be  $281,333,333  allocated 
which,  of  course,  is  an  increase  of  just 
that  amount. 

And.  in  fiscal  year  1967  there  would  be 
$211  million  of  new  money  authorized 
for  programs  which,  of  course,  would  be 
continued  through  that  fiscal  year. 

Now.  Mr.  Speaker,  some  of  these  in- 
creases will  undoubtedly  be  subject  to 
amendment.  I  understand  that  there 
will  be  amendments  offered,  perhaps 
from  the  minority  side,  to  meet  some  of 
the  objections  that  have  been  made  to 
the  provisions  of  this  act,  and.  perhaps, 
to  hold  down  to  a  certain  extent  some 
of  the  new  authorities  and  the  new  ex- 
penditures provided  for  in  this  bill. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  have  no  further  request 
for  time. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Indi- 
ana [Mr.  Madden  1. 

Mr.  MADDEN.  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
program  to  combat  job  displacement  by 
reason  of  automation  is  merely  in  its  in- 
fancy.   The   Committee   on    Education 


and  Labor  should  be  congratulated  for 
the  work  it  did  and  the  months  spent  on 
hearings  in  presenting  this  bill.  The 
legislation  started  in  February  1962.  In 
the  short  time  it  has  been  in  operation 
over  100,000  have  received  educational 
benefits  under  this  program.  Over  80 
percent  of  those  today  are  employed 
throughout  the  country  where  they 
otherwise  would  probably  be  on  relief 
had  this  program  not  been  in  force  and 
effect. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  reason  for  job  re- 
training is  that  as  time  marches  on  more 
and  more  educational  advantages  will 
have  to  be  given  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands of  unemployed  throughout  this 
Nation.  We  all  realize  what  automation 
has  done. 

Automation  in  my  district,  which  is  an 
industrial  area,  has  thrown  thousands 
out  of  work  or  reduced  them  to  part- 
time  jobs.  A  great  number  of  people 
who  have  been  thrown  out  of  work  are 
between  the  ages  of  25  and  45.  They  are 
heads  of  families.  They  are  not 
equipped  to  go  into  any  other  line  of 
endeavor  whatsoever.  If  a  program  of 
this  type  is  not  extended,  as  this  legis- 
lation calls  for,  possibly  hundreds  of 
thousands  will  be  on  the  relief  rolls  for 
years  and  years  to  come. 

It  is  estimated  that  every  person  who 
is  unemployed  costs  the  taxpayers  of 
this  country,  if  they  are  on  reUef,  about 
$1,000  a  year.  So  this  is  one  of  the  most 
economical  programs  that  the  Congress 
and  our  Government  can  enact. 

The  various  States  after  1965  will  pay 
50  percent  of  this  load.  The  Govern- 
ment will  pay  the  remaining  50  percent. 
But  considering  the  people  who  are  taken 
off  the  relief  rolls  and  in  relieving  the 
taxpayers  of  this  country  of  the  expense 
of  taking  care  of  them,  the  program  is 
economical,  and  it  should  be  expanded. 
This  is  nothing  more  than  a  project  to 
help  the  unemployed  take  care  of  them- 
selves. 

You  have  read  what  has  happened  to 
StudebEiker  in  the  last  week,  where  there 
will  probably  be  6,000  to  8,000  men 
thrown  out  of  work  in  South  Bend  alone. 
The  editor  of  the  South  Bend,  Ind., 
Tribune  said  in  his  testimony  before  the 
committee  that  large  numbers  of  me- 
chanics, craftworkers,  service  station  at- 
tendants and  so  forth,  who  have  taken 
this  course  are  working  today.  Most 
chambers  of  commerce  and  the  labor 
unions  in  Indiana.  Chicago,  Pittsburgh, 
and  elsewhere  endorse  this  program.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  I  do  not  know  of  any- 
body who  Is  opposed  to  it  if  they  have 
made  a  study  of  the  repercussions  of  mil- 
lions of  unemployed. 

Secretary  Wirtz  testified  before  the 
committee  that  there  are  300,000  unem- 
ployed people  today  who  have  had  only 
5  years  of  education. 

He  also  testified  that  in  this  decade, 
from  1960  to  1970.  there  will  be  26  million 
young  people  looking  for  work  in  this 
country.  Five  and  a  half  million  youths 
just  out  of  college  are  looking  for  work, 
and  2  million  of  the  5.5  million  young 
people  are  dropouts  from  the  schools. 
They  are  going  to  be  on  the  relief  rolls 
unless  the  Government  and  the  States 
expand  and  increase  this  great  program 


to  give  these  young  i>eople  an  opportu- 
nity to  get  jobs.  They  are  married,  a  lot 
of  them,  and  have  to  support  their 
families. 

The  public  school  corporations  in  In- 
diana are  gladly  working  along  with  the 
State  employment  service  to  make  this 
retraining  of  the  Jobless  a  success. 

These  amendments  set  out  in  the  pend- 
ing bill  provide  for  training  in  the 
fundamentals — reading,  writing,  and 
arithmetic — as  these  are  necessary  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  most  moderate 
skills. 

Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz  testified  be- 
fore the  committee  that  over  3  mil- 
lion jobless  today  have  less  than  5  years 
of  education.  Unless  this  program  is  ex- 
panded they  will  be  on  relief  or  in  the 
human  scrapheap. 

It  is  estimated  that  for  each  unem- 
ployed person  on  relief  it  costs  the  tax- 
payers $1,000  per  year.  If  many  of  these 
folks  can  be  returned  to  work  they  will 
be  paying  taxes  to  the  Treasury  instead 
of  creating  a  financial  burden.  This 
legislation  will  prove  to  be,  over  the 
years,  an  economy  measure. 

Edgar  Hoover  says  that  juv.enile  de- 
linquency costs  the  taxpayers  of  this 
country  about  $3 '72  billion  a  year.  A 
program  of  this  kind  will  be  a  help  in 
eliminating  a  great  deal  of  juvenile  de- 
linquency because  it  will  place  a  great 
number  of  these  young  people  in  school 
and  give  them  an  opportunity  to  go  to 
work. 

In  regard  to  the  dropouts,  I  think  that 
it  will  have  a  moral  effect  on  a  great 
number  of  these  young  chaps  that  drop 
out  of  high  school.  Finally  they  have 
passed  the  age  of  high  school  and  do  not 
want  to  go  back  to  school.  Then  if  they 
have  the  opportunity  to  take  advantage 
of  a  program  like  this  it  will  give  them 
employment  and  take  them  off  the  relief 
rolls. 

We  had  an  experience  in  my  district 
back  when  great  unemployment  existed 
30  years  ago  during  the  depression.  At 
that  time  the  Communist  agitators  had 
fertile  fields  to  work  on,  the  unemployed 
and  discontented. 

So  I  think  this  program  is  one  of  the 
best  steps  we  can  take,  not  only  to  com- 
bat commimism  but  to  give  jobs  to  our 
young  people  who  are  thrown  out  of 
work.  It  will  contribute  to  the  morale 
and  happiness  of  hundreds  of  thousands 
who  are  rendered  idle  by  automation  and 
other  causes. 

Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Vir- 
ginia (Mr.  Smith  1. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  Mr.  Speaker. 
I  have  very  little  to  say  here  this  morn- 
ing and  what  little  I  do  say  will  be  of  no 
avail.  Any  effort  to  stop  the  expenditure 
of  money  in  the  Congress  seems  to  be  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  few  words  about 
this  bill  as  it  exemplifies  the  pattern  that 
goes  on  about  all  of  these  welfare  pro- 
grams. This  program  was  enacted  2 
years  ago  and  went  into  effect  last  year. 
I  am  told  that  it  has  done  fairly  good 
work,  that  it  has  been  successful,  and  I 
am  glad  that  it  has.  This  is  an  educa- 
tional program,  to  educate  people  to  do 
other  jobs.    Of  course,  we  have  just  in 
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the  past  few  weeks  passed  another  bill, 
which  I  supported,  for  vocational  educa- 
tion, to  do  the  same  thing  to  the  younger 
generation  that  this  bill  is  doing  for  the 
older  generation. 

It  is  the  pattern  here  that  as  soon  as 
you  get  your  nose  under  the  tent  with  a 
new  program  you  go  on  from  there  and 
the  lid  is  off  and  the  costs  go  up  and  up 
year  after  year. 

It  does  seem  to  me  that  the  House 
ought  to  have  an  awareness  of  where  you 
are  heading  with  our  fiscal  affairs. 

Remember  that  three  times  this  year 
we  have  had  to  deal  with  the  ceiling  on 
our  national  debt.  Of  course,  if  this  tax 
bill  passes,  you  are  going  to  have  to  deal 
with  it  another  time.  You  are  already 
faced  with  a  deficit  for  this  year  of  some- 
thing like  $9  billion.  Yet,  we  keep  on 
putting  new  programs — programs  that 
call  for  the  authorization  and  expendi- 
tures of  money.  Then  you  say  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations  ought  to  stop 
it.  It  is  not  up  to  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations. It  Is  up  to  you  men  and 
women  sitting  in  this  room  to  stop  It — 
to  stop  the  authorization  because  the  au- 
thorization is  the  thing  that  does  it 
IniUally. 

My  chief  purpose  in  wanting  to  make 
these  remarks  to  you  is  just  to  bring  to 
your  attention  what  the  present  situation 
is  in  regard  to  new  and  additional  ex- 
penditures in  this  fiscal  year — provisions 
for  new  expenditures  that  have  already 
been  adopted  or  that  are  now  pending 
such  as  this  measure  that  is  now  before 
you. 

Now  as  to  the  subject  matter  of  this 
parUcular  bill,  it  is  working  fine,  but 
you  cannot  educate  everybody  in  the 
United  States  to  do  a  different  job.  In 
the  first  place,  it  is  not  the  business  of 
the  Federal  Government.  I  do  not  know 
of  any  authorization  for  it  under  the 
Constitution.  But  if  you  carry  this  on  out 
to  Its  extreme  limit,  you  do  not  know 
what  it  is  going  to  cost  you. 

Do  you  know  what  this  bill  authorizes? 
It  authorizes  the  expenditure  of  $783.- 
333,000  in  new  and  increased  appropria- 
tions. But  what  is  the  whole  picture  on 
new  expenditures  either  passed  in  this 
fiscal  year  or  now  pending  and  being 
urged  upon  you  people  to  pass?  We  hear 
a  lot  of  talk  about  economy.  It  looks 
mighty  good  In  print  and  it  looks  and 
sounds  mighty  nice  on  the  radio  and  tele- 
vision. We  rant  and  rave,  some  of  us. 
about,.  "Let's  have  economy."    But  you 


know  words  do  not  make  economy.  The 
thing  that  is  going  to  reduce  expendi- 
tures Is  going  to  be  the  action  of  the 
Members  of  this  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  the  floor  of  Congress.  We  have 
to  do  the  appropriating  and  we  have  to 
do  the  authorizing.  The  question  is — 
What  are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  Are 
you  going  to  keep  on?  I  think  you  are, 
but  nevertheless  I  am  going  to  tell  you 
what  you  have  facing  you. 

I  have  prepared  a  list  of  either  new 
programs  or  increasing  programs  pre- 
viously authorized.  I  will  not  take  the 
time  to  read  them.  But  I  have  a  tabula- 
tion of  the  bills  and  what  they  are  and 
what  the  total  amounts  to.  Remember 
you  have  a  projected  deficit  in  the  budget 
this  year  of  $9  billion,  I  beheve,  and  if  you 
have  a  tax  reduction  you  are  going  to 
reduce  your  receipts  of  Government  by 
$9  billion  more;  and  if  you  pass  this  bill 
as  you  did  the  rest  of  them,  you  are  going 
to  have  to  increase  yoiu-  authorizations 
for  new  or  increased  projects,  largely  of 
a  welfare  nature,  by  the  small  sum  of 
$11,191,934,333. 

Now  you  are  going  to  have  a  test  today 
on  this  bill.  I  think  we  ought  to  have 
a  rule  on  It  I  think  the  rule  ought  to  be 
adopted  and  I  think  the  House  ought 
to  be  put  on  a  roUcall  vote  on  it. 

But  let  us  see.  Here  is  a  program  that 
is  working  all  right  but  they  want  to 
double  it  or  triple  it.  What  I  am  trying 
to  emphasize  is  that  that  is  the  pattern 
of  every  one  of  these  new  programs: 
"Let's  get  our  nose  under  the  tent.  Let 
us  get  just  a  Uttle  authorization  that 
nobody  is  going  to  quarrel  about  very 
much." 

Get  that  first  step  and  the  next  step 
and  then  we  will  go  to  town  on  this  stuff. 
That  Is  what  you  are  doing,  and  every- 
body here  knows  It.  Everybody  here 
knows  it.  Now,  here  Is  a  good  oppor- 
tunity. Do  not  be  overcome  by  the 
Christmas  sph^t.  I  know  it  is  nice  to 
make  Christmas  presents  of  the  taxpay- 
ers' money.  It  Is  awfully  easy  for  us  to 
do  that  here. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri 

Mr.  JONES  of  »flssourI.  The  gentle- 
man mentioned  a  figure  a  few  moments 
ago  of  $700-odd  million.  If  my  figures 
are  correct,  it  seems  this  authorization 
is  for  4  years  in  title  n  and  it  makes 
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authorization  for  $1,125,335,337.  Are 
you  just  referring  to  the  Increased 
amount? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  refer- 
ring to  this  figure  that  is  gotten  up  for 
me,  I  might  say,  by  my  staff  in  the  Com- 
mittee on  Rules.  They  have  all  of  these 
figures  before  them.  The  new  authoriza- 
tion on  the  manpo\7er  bill,  which  is  what 
I  am  talking  about,  this  new  Christmas 
gift,  is  $783,333,000. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  the  total 
authorization  for  title  n  for  the  4  years 
would  be  $1,125  million? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  It  would. 
You  already  have  some  authorization 

Mr.  HORAN.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  genUeman  from  Washington. 
Mr.  HORAN.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Rules, 
the  gentieman  from  Virginia,  has  given 
us  this  counsel  this  afternoon.  I  voted 
for  this  measure  when  it  passed  the 
House.  I  believe  it  has  a  good  record. 
However.  I  do  not  believe  everyone  In 
this  House  knows  what  we  are  spending 
as  a  Nation,  in  total,  for  various  voca- 
tional education  and  manpower  retrain- 
ing and  educational  efforts.  In  Septem- 
ber, I  will  say  to  the  genUeman  in  the 
well,  I  had  the  Subconmiittee  on  Health 
Education,  and  Welfare  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Appropriations  compile  a  list  of 
those  figures,  and  if  the  gentleman  will 
permit,  I  would  like  to  Insert  in  the 
Record,  following  your  remarks,  that 
compilation.  It  is  not  large  and  does  iK>t 
go  into  details,  but  it  Is  a  compilation  of 
these  figures  and  it  amounts  to  $1.25 
billion  of  the  taxpayers'  funds  every  year 
for  existing  programs,  and  to  those  we 
are  adding  more  funds. 

Mr.  SMITH  of  Virginia.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  comments. 

Well,  that  is  the  story.  In  a  very  fine 
message  delivered  in  this  Chamber  in 
the  last  2  weeks  by  the  President  we  were 
urged  to  observe  economy  and  we  were 
promised  that  he  was  going  to  see  to  it 
that  we  did  observe  economy.  I  know 
everybody  wants  to  cooperate  as  far  as 
their  conscience  will  permit  with  the 
wishes  of  the  President.  We  all  want  to 
help  him  to  be  successf  uL  Now.  hae  is 
yovu-  first  opportunity  to  do  something 
to  carry  out  his  call  for  economy  In 
Government. 

The  matter  referred  to  by  Mr.  Horam 

follows: 


'ocationol  e<lucation  and  training  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  {compiled  Sept.  fS,  196S) 


(N'ot  intended  to  tw  100  prrwnt  complete) 


DKrABTMENT  OF  HKALri,  BDrCATION,  AND  WELFAU 

Office  of  Kducntion: 

Orants  for  vocational  edueatJon  under  the  Oeorce- 

Barden  Art 

Grants  for  vocutioiial  rducation  under  tb«  National 

Defrrwe  Kdricatton  Art 

Orauu  for  vocational  eduratron  tinder  other  "acts 
Ft- l.iwships  (National  nofcjuse  Education  Act) 
FellowshifM  (ex|>»n!«  Ml  of  teaching  in  education  of 

the  niniially  retard*!) 

Oranfs  for  InUiUng  teaoht'rs  of  the  d«»f 

Teacher  ImtltutM  (IVMtonal  Deferm  Ediiatton' 

Act). 


OblUations, 
1063 

(partlrtlly 
estlinatrn) 


$.34.  .S71.0no 

lA,  nm.  mo 

7.aOA.(XW 
24.21H.000 

0M.000 
1.49a  000 

I      11  VK).  000 


Estimated 

oblifrations, 

1904 


»4, 571,000 

is.om.nm 

7.346.000 
24. 33).  000 

i.ooaooo 

I.  S0O.OOO 
14.500.000 


Vocational  Rehabilitation  Administration: 

FeUowsUps „ 

Traiiiooships i.."rrrr"r„iir""i 

Teachlnir  (trants S.' ".'".'.."".'-" 

Inservlce  training... .  _ 

PuMlc  Health  StTvic*.-:  

FeHow^tj>s: 

Nursinc  serTJct.s  and  resources „. 

Water  .supply  ami  water  iiollutfa)ncoutroL... 

Oeneral  research  and  !tef>li»ii 

National  Cancer  Inatitate . 

Meatal  health  activities ..._.„.    _ 

Vatloiial  Heart  Institute..  .  . 

N'attonal  ln!«tilut<'  of  Dental  Re««rdi'.'."""! 


Oblteatioitf, 

19SS 

(partiaUT 

ecttmated) 


S1S4.000 

5.383,000 
8^7n.0(W 
1.7n.0M 


381000 

13,001.-000 

3.t7IVO00 

&Ma.ooo 

4.747.000 
1.302.000 


oblifrations. 
1064 


tUKOOO 
0.  US.  000 
0.900.000 
1, 008,000 


nOkOoo 
isaooo 

15,277.000 
M88,000 
S.6K000 

«.sn.ooo 

1.287. 000 
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Vocational  education  and  training  financed  by  the  Federal  Government  (.compiled  Sept.  SS,  1968) — Continued 

IN'ot  Intended  to  be  100  percent  oomplete] 


Public  Health  Service— Continued 
Fellowships— Continued 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  dlaeaae  actiylties , 

Allergy  and  Infectious  disease  activities 

Neurolofty  and  blindness  activities 

Tralneeshlps; 

Community  health  practice  and  research 

Dental  services  and  resources . ......... 

Nurslnif  a'rvlci'S  and  ri'sources .. . . 

Environmental  health  sciences... ... 

Air  pollution ...  . 

Radiological  health 

Water  supply  and  water  pollution  control 

Qeneral  research  and  services 

National  Cancer  Institute 

Mental  health  activities 

National  Heart  Institute 

National  Institute  of  Dental  Research 

Arthritis  and  metabolic  dl<)ease  activities 

Allergy  and  infectious  disease  activities 

Neurology  and  bindness  activities 

Other  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare: 

Fellows  hi  pa 

Trainee*  hi  pa 

Training    Health,    Education,    and    Welfore   em- 
ployees  

All  other 


Obligations, 
l«t3 

(partially 
estimated) 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1064 


$3,934,000 
2.487,000 
1,657.000 

6,788,000 


7,276,000 


453.000 
1.007.000 
1.100,000 

34.000.000 
7.418.000 

40.117.000 

12,334.000 
5,859.000 

11.966,000 
6,228.000 

11,351.000 


Total,  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare 


Army: 
Tr 


DErAKTMENT  Or  DErENSE 


raining  programs  for  military  personnel. 
Training  programs  for  civilian  personnel.. 
Navy  (indodinK  Marine  Corps) : 

Training  programs  for  military  personnel. 


Training  programs  for  civilian  personnel 

Air  Force:  Training  programs  for  military  personnel. 

Total,  Department  of  Defense 

DEPAKTMENT  Or  LABOK 

Manpower  development  and  training  activities 

Am*  radevelopment  training  activities 

Baltty  training  courses 

Training  Department  of  Labor  employees 

Total,  Department  of  Labor 

DEPABTMENT  Or  THE  INTERIOK 

Vocational  and  adult  education  of  Indians .. 

Training  in  fishery  research 

Training  Department  of  Interior  employees 


.Total,  Department  of  the  Interior.. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  JUSTKE 


Federal  prisoner  training 

Training  Department  of  Justice  employees 

Total,  Department  of  Justice . 

DEPARTMENT  OF  STATE 

Training  Department  of  State  employees 

DEPARTMENT  Of  COMMERCE 

Training  Department  of  Commerce  employees 

DEPARTMENT  OP  THE  TREAStntT 

Training  Department  of  the  Treasury  employees. 

DEPARTMENT  OP  AGRICVLTtntX 

Training  Department  of  Agriculture  employees  '.. 


1,554,000 

3.656,000 
3.666.000 


312.168.000 


118.300,000 
5,800,000 

40,300,000 

4,500.000 

68,400,000 


S7, 300,000 


64,000,000 

7,741,000 

219,000 

120,000 


72,0m.  000 


6,660.000 
470.000 
555.000 


>4. 019. 000 
3.058.000 
2,054,000 

8,005,000 

2,161,000 

7,612,000 

1,519,000 

1,000,000 

2.500.000 

2.000.000 

37,256.000 

12.520.000 

66.048.000 

15.179.000 

4.805.(1110 

14.420.000 

7.992,000 

14.382.000 

23.000 
2.774.000 

4. 325. 000 
5,430.000 


372.360.000 


133.600,000 
5,500,000 

39,000,000 

5,400,000 

83,300,000 


365,700,000 


164,500,000 

10,541,000 

228.000 

140,000 


165.409,000 


8. 073, 000 
724,000 
653,000 


7,685,000  I  9.450,000 


1,156,000 
1, 317, 000 


2,473,000 


4,896,000 

7,684,000 

3, 768, 000 

512,000 


1.450,000 
1,439.000 


2.889.000 


5,  iHO.  000 


8,812,000 


4.364,000 


512,000 


Obligations, 
1961 

(partlall 
estimate 


d) 


POST  OPTKE  DEPARTMENT 

Training  Post  Office  Department  employees 

AOENCT  rOR  IXTERNATIOXAL  DEVELOPMENT 

r.S.  employee  (under  economic  aid  program) 

I'.S.  employees  (under  military  aid  program) 

Foreign  nationiiLs  (under  economic  aid  jirogram)... 
Foreign  nationals  (under  military  aid  program)... 


Total,  .\gency  for  International  Development 

NATIONAL  SCIENCE  roV.NDATION 

Fellowships 

Institutes  for  teachers  of  science  and  mathematics 

Research    participation    and    scientific    activities    Ibr 

teachers 

Science  education  for  undergraduate  students 11"^! 

Science  education  for  secondary  school  students II." 

Advanced  science  seminars ..... 

Traineeships  for  gra<luate  education 1111111' 

Advanced  training  institutes  for  foreign  students II! 

Participation  of  foreign  scientists  In  I  .S.  programs 

Total,  National  Science  Foundation 

FEDERAL  AVUTION  AOENCT       "*" 

Training  Federal  Avlittion  Agency  personnel: 

Operations 

Procurement  of  aircraft  for  tralningllllllll 


Total,  Fetleal  .\vlation  Agency 

VETERANS'  ADMINISTRATION 


Readjustment  training 

Training  Veterans'  .Administration  emploj-eesi 


Total,  Veterans'  Administration 

ATOMIC  ENERGY   COMMISSION 


Courses  primarily  for  foreign  nationals 

Fellowships II. II'" 

Assistance  to  schools  (faculty  trajning,  tastlVutwIetc.) 

Contractors'  training  actlTlties 

Other  training  activities 


Total,  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


NATIONAL    AERONAVTICa    AND    SPACE    ADMINISTRATION 

Predoctoral  training  grant  program 

Training  Nattonol  Aeronautics  and  Space  A<imJni»' 
tration  employees 


Total,  National  Aeronauticcs  and  Space  Admin- 
istration  ; 


TENNESSEE  VALLET  Al'TBORITT 

Training  Tenressee  Valley  Authority  employe«s 

GENERAL  SERVICES  ADMINISTRATION 

Training  U.S.  Government  empIo$rees 

r.S.  CIVIL  SERVICE  COiMMUBIOM 

Interagency  training  courses 

Promotion  and  coordination  of  truining  under  piibUc 

Law  85-607 

Training  Civil  Service  Commission  empioyeesIIIIIIIIII 


Total,  Civil  Service  Commissfon. 
Orand  total 


1201.000 


1.550.000 

6.891.000 

34.152.000 

109.390.000 


151.983.000 


21.500,000 
41,500,000 

2,865,000 
4,e2fiv000 
3,460,000 
1,800,000 


100,000 
200,000 


76,780,000 


27,801,000 
1.002,000 


29.499.000 


62,704.000 
1.340,000 


64,044.000 


2.165.000 
1.530,000 
1,838,000 
1,800.000 
771,000 


7,801000 

14,072,000 
1.078,000 


1M50,000 


518,000 


323,000 


128,000 

108.000 
15,000 


251,000 


994,065,000 


Estimated 

obligations, 

1064 


$201,000 


1.900.000 

6,489.000 

36,596.000 

112,266.000 


157.250.000 


36.000.000 
50,000,000 

4.140.000 

6,020,000 

4,340.000 

1.65aOUO 

2^  000, 000 

200,000 

300,000 


127, 650, 000 


28,738,000 
5,841.000 


34,579.000 


28.875.000 
1,556,000 


30,431,000 


2,350.000 
2,318,000 
2,418,000 
1,800.000 
1,002.000 


9,888.000 

22,000,000 
1,292,000 


23,292,000 


518,000 


42.\000 


151,000 

112.000 
18,000 


281,000 


1,219,470,000 


»i,S£..KiiU'f .rffia.r„K'.'^°^',  '^^sis  &'t^&z  s.  daSnrs,;5f,''.f,?,n;p'°sro';?ipr»"  •""  •  "°^  ■«"'  »■' ' 


Mr.  DELANEY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
no  further  requests  for  time.  I  move  the 
previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  resolution  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  resolve  itself  into  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the 
State  of  the  Union  for  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  8720)  to  amend  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to. 

Accordingly,  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  H.R.  8720.  with  Mr. 
Price  in  the  chair. 

IN  THX  coicurrm  or  the  whole 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

By  unanimous  consent,  the  first  read- 
ing of  the  bill  was  dispensed  with. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
myself  such  time  as  I  may  desire. 


Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  before 
us,  as  has  been  indicated,  has  been  tested 
and  found  extremely  worth  while.  It 
was  the  first  answer  of  this  Congress  to 
the  challenge  of  automation.  It  was  the 
brainchild  of  the  distinguished  Member 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland],  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  and  the 
author  of  the  bill.  The  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland!  and  I  be- 
gan working  on  this  legislation  the  day 
after   the  elections   3   years   ago.     We 
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worked  here  in  Washington  during  No- 
vember and  December,  even  prior  to  the 
committee  being  organized.  I  cannot 
pay  too  much  tribute  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Holland]  and 
to  his  work  in  this  field. 

Also  I  would  like  to  say  that  this  comes 
from  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  with  almost  complete  bipartisan 
support.  I  should  like  to  commend  my 
colleagues  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle 
who  served  with  me  on  this  committee 
for  the  way  in  which  they  have  co- 
operated. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  dealing  today 
with  social  dynamite.  Five  hundred 
thousand  more  have  been  added  to  the 
unemployment  list  during  the  past  30 
days.  This  legislation  did  not  come  to 
us  from  the  administration,  but  it  is 
legislation  Initiated  here  by  the  legisla- 
tive branch.  The  brief  time  it  has  been 
in  operation  indicates  there  were  certain 
errors  and  the  amendments  which  you 
have  today  are  the  basis  for  the  effort 
to  correct  errors  In  the  experimental 
year  which  were  detected. 

The  question  of  cost  has  been  brought 
up.  According  to  the  figures  of  our  CJov- 
ernment  in  1962  the  unemployed  of  this 
Nation  cost  us  $4  7  billion.  That  is  in  1 
year.  This  program  in  4  years  will  cost 
$780  million.  It  will  affect  750,000  adults 
and  250.000  youths.  It  will  remove  some 
of  the  potential  social  dynamite  we  are 
faced  with.  It  will  save  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment money  by  reducing  the  cost  of 
the  unemployed.  It  will  save  the  States 
money.  We  do  not  have  an  estimate  of 
how  much  money  our  States  expend  on 
relief  pasonents  when  unemployment 
compensation  has  expired,  but  we  know 
that  it  is  considerable. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  suggest 
that  we  move  as  expeditiously  as  possible 
to  answer  this  challenge  of  what  I  call 
the  permanently  unemployed,  unless  this 
act  is  amended  to  Include  1  million  more. 
There  was  a  remarkable  consensus  on 
the  part  of  this  group  of  diverse  wit- 
nesses regarding  two  things.  First,  they 
were  agreed  that  the  program  has  been 
a  success  and  will  achieve  the  original 
objectives  Congress  had  in  mind  when 
the  act  was  passed.  This  means  that 
about  400,000  unemployed  workers  will 
be  trained  and  placed  in  productive  em- 
ployment during  the  3  years  provided 
by  the  program.  Second,  these  wit- 
nesses agreed  on  a  number  of  improve- 
ments which  they  considered  desirable 
and  possible  in  the  light  of  the  experi- 
ence thus  far. 

The  committee's  bill  was  responsive  to 
the  proposals  advanced  by  these  wit- 
nesses. In  particular,  efforts  were  made 
to  provide  for  those  changes  most 
strongly  urged  by  State  and  local  repre- 
sentatives. These  are  the  people  who 
bear  the  responsibility  for  making  the 
program  work  and  the  members  of  the 
committee  believe  that  every  effort  to 
provide  them  with  the  necessary  tools 
should  be  made.        I 

Manpower  is  America's  basic  resource. 
It  is  the  indispensable  means  of  convert- 
ing other  resources  to  mankind's  use  and 
benefit.  How  well  we  develop  and  em- 
Ploy  humane  skUla  is  fundamental  in 
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deciding  how  much  we  will  accomplish 
as  a  nation. 

We  in  America  have  come  far  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  free  ecomnny  that 
realizes  the  full  potential  of  each  in- 
dividual member  of  its  work  force. 
However,  as  attested  by  the  statistics 
from  our  Labor  Department  and  the 
testimony  given  at  the  hearing  of  our 
committee,  unemployment  is  our  num- 
ber one  economic  problem.  Our  con- 
tinued underuse  of  human  and  physical 
capacity  is  costing  us  some  $30  to  $40 
billions  of  additional  goods  and  services 
annually.  This  means  a  considerably 
lower  standard  of  living  than  we  would 
otherwise  enjoy.  It  means  further  that 
many  of  our  citizens  are  not  being  chal- 
lenged to  their  highest  level  of  accom- 
plishment. 

There  is  substantial  agreement  among 
all  who  have  studied  the  problem  that  a 
major  portion  of  our  unemployment 
exists  because  most  of  our  idle  workers 
do  not  possess  the  skills  necessary  to 
equip  them  for  jobs  that  are  available 
in  our  highly  industrialized  economy. 
The  more  rapidly  our  economy  advances, 
the  more  rapidly  do  skills  become  obso- 
lete— and  the  need  for  training  and  re- 
training and  for  a  continuing  appraisal 
of  skill  needs  and  resources  become  more 
pressing. 

The  record  of  the  first  12  months  of 
operation  of  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  5^ct  certainly  Justifies  the 
law,  and  encourages  support  of  the  mod- 
ifications now  before  us  which  will  give 
it  even  sharper  teeth  to  bite  into  the 
Nation's  most  pressing  domestic  problem 
of  proper  utilisation  of  our  manpower 
resources  and  alleviation  of  persistently 
high  levels  of  unemployment. 

The  figures  alone  do  not  tell  the  en- 
tire story.  For  this  we  must  go  to  the 
people  and  the  projects  behind  the  fig- 
ures. These  lend  even  more  support  tp 
the  serious  endeavor  and  commitment 
which  was  made  in  this  legislation. 

Let  us  look  first  at  the  scope  of  the 
training  program  already  undertaken. 
Almost  2,400  individual  training  projects 
had  been  approved  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. These  covered  a  broad  spectrum 
of  over  400  job  fields  throughout  the 
United  States— in  49  States,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  Puerto  Rico  and  the 
Virgin  Islands.  Let  us  refiect  on  this 
for  a  moment.  Unfilled  and  hard-to-fill 
job  needs  were  searched  out  and  a  rea- 
sonable expectation  of  employment  was 
found  to  exist  for  over  400  different  oc- 
cupations of  all  types:  Technical,  skilled 
and  semiskilled  Industrial  crafts,  clerical 
and  white  collar,  and  the  newly  emerg- 
ing service  occupations — maintenance 
and  repairmen,  automobile  mechanics, 
and  a  battery  of  health  occupations, 
among  others.  Training  programs  were 
developed,  many  of  which  have  already 
been  completed,  and  our  unemployed  and 
underemployed  citizens  selected,  to  fill 
these  needs.  This  represents  the  most 
Intensive  and  concerted  effort  thus  far 
experienced  in  balancing  labor  market 
factors. 

Even  more  heartwarming  is  the  story 
of  the  people  behind  this  training  pro- 
gram. The  central  fact  of  the  experi- 
ence gained  thus  far  under  the  Manpow- 
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er  Development  and  Training  Act  Is  that 
it  is  successful  in  reaching  the  long- 
term  unemployed — those  with  15  or  more 
weeks  of  unemployment.  About  half  of 
the  enrollees  in  training  projects  come 
from  this  cat^ory  of  jobless  workers. 
Nearly  -Dne  out  of  five  of  all  enrollees, 
moreover,  had  been  looking  for  a  job 
for  over  a  year.  Many  of  these  represent 
our  hard-core  unemployed  who  had  be- 
come obsolete  in  the  labor  market.  No 
emphasis  is  needed  to  underscore  the 
value  of  salvaging  these  people  by  re- 
storing them  to  productive  work  and  hu- 
man dignity. 

To  an  even  greater  extent,  training 
programs  are  reaching  adult  workers  of 
prime  working  age— 22  to  44  years— with 
strong  attachment  to  the  labor  force. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  trainees  are  in 
this  category,  which  Includes  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  heads  of  famiUes  of  our 
unemployed  population.  Directing  these 
people  into  occupations  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  is  not  only  a 
labor  market  need  but  a  vital  necessity 
for  our  national  health  and  stability. 

In  addition  to  the  prime  thrust  of 
dealing  with  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
xmemployed,  this  act  has  also  had  some 
salutary  effects  for  other  disadvantaged 
groups  inftur  society.  A  beginning  has 
been  made — which  must  be  expanded 
through  provision  of  broader  measures 

which  we  are  now  Mnsldering  here ^in 

coping  with  the  ever-deepening  social 
dynamite  of  our  youth  unemployment 
problems.  Older  workers,  the  "forgotten 
men"  of  our  economy,  have  profited  from 
this  program,  comprising  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  trainees.  Women  are  being 
trained  in  substantial  numbers  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  Increasing  respon- 
sibilities and  participation  in  the  work- 
ing world  In  this  modem  age.  And  our 
nonwhlte    citizens — ^probably    the   most 

disadvantaged  group  in  our  labor  force 

have  been  given  the  opportunity  long 
awaited  to  acquire  better  skills  and  em- 
ployment opportunities.  These  workers 
make  up  23  percent  of  all  enroUees, 
about  the  same  proportion  as  they  com- 
prise of  the  total  imemployed.  An  even 
greater  proportion  of  these  trainees  are 
drawn  from  the  long-term  unemployed. 
These  early  operating  results  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  act  is  reaching  out  in  all 
directions  of  need  and  opportunity  en- 
visaged at  the  time  of  Its  passage.  It  has 
more  than  paid  for  itself  in  terms  of  un- 
employment insurance,  public  welfare, 
and  other  dependency  costs  which  are 
the  alternatives.  More  than  this  are  the 
human  values  and  costs  served.  These 
cannot  be  expressed  in  cold  figures  and 
facts.  We  need  only  search  our  memo- 
ries and  hearts  for  this  unestimable  esti- 
mate. 

Let  me  refer  to  just  one  example — one 
of  many— of  what  has  been  and  can  be 
accomplished  under  this  act.  At  the 
Virginia  State  College  In  Norfolk,  a  pilot 
project  was  developed  to  retrain  hard- 
core imemployed,  unskilled  workers  to 
qualify  for  employment  in  skilled  and 
semiskilled  occupations  In  which  em- 
plosrment  opportunities  exist.  One  hun- 
dred men  past  the  age  of  25,  half  of  them 
unemployed  so  long  as  to  no  longer  be 
receiving  unemployment  compensation, 
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were  approved  for  a  1-year  training 
Course  which  coordinated  vocational 
education,  general  basic  education, 
counseling,  and  occupational  training. 
Their  inability  to  find  work  was  not  the 
result  of  their  not  wanting  to  work  or 
not  having  the  capacity  for  learning 
skills.  It  was  caused  by  their  not  hav- 
ing the  skills  or  sufficient  education  to 
qualify  for  available  Jobs.  TTie  training 
program  developed  enabled  them  to  ad- 
vance their  literacy  level  considerably, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  occujia- 
tlonal  training.  Ninety  of  these  men 
graduated  from  the  course  and  emerged 
with  skill  quallflcations  in  a  number 
of  occupations — electronics  technicians, 
brick  masons,  sheet  metal  workers,  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  and  building  mainte- 
nance workers.  For  these  men  there  is 
a  new  fulfillment  and  realization  of  their 
occupational  potential.  For  them  and 
their  families  they  have  been  salvaged 
for  a  life  of  productive  work  and  eco- 
nomic stability. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  what  is 
and  can  be  accomplished  under  this  act. 
Similar  opportunities  have  been  provided 
and  have  borne  results  under  hundreds 
of  other  training  projects  already  com- 
pleted—cmd  more  to  ccnne.  It  sxirely 
needs  no  repeating  that  we  here  are  both 
committed  and  dedicated  to  continuing 
this  program  and  to  strengthening  it 
wherever  we  find  a  loose  stone. 

Thus  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  of  1962  has  been  a  real  success,  the 
late  President  Kennedy,  in  his  message 
to  the  Congress  on  June  19,  1963.  recom- 
mended that  the  MaJipower  Development 
and  Training  Act  be  amended  to  "in- 
crease the  authorization  ceiling  and  to 
postpone  the  effective  date  of  State 
matching  requirements;  to  lower  the  age 
for  training  allowances  from  19  to  16, 
to  allocate  funds  for  literacy  training, 
and  to  permit  the  payment  of  a  higher 
proportion  of  the  program's  training 
aliowsuices  to  out-of-school  youth,  with 
provisions  to  assure  that  no  one  drops 
out  of  school  to  take  advantage  of  this 
program." 

HJL  8720  Incorporates  each  of  these 
proposals  In  modified  form: 

First.  The  State  matching  require- 
ments for  fiscal  1965  is  waived  and  the 
act  Is  extended  for  2  additional  years 
with  the  requirement  that  States  match 
one-third  and  one-half,  respectively,  in 
fiscal  years  1966  and  1967; 

Second.  It  authorizes  training  in  edu- 
cation at  the  basic  level  for  those  unable 
to  qualify  for  occupational  training  pro- 
vided evidence  exists  of  Intention  to 
undertake  such  training  and  for  this 
group  an  additional  20  weeks  of  train- 
ing allowances  are  authorized; 

Third.  It  provides  "tor  the  expansion 
of  the  youth  training  program  by  lower- 
ing the  age  limit  for  youth  training  al- 
lowances from  19  to  17,  subject  to  a  re- 
striction of  a  1-year  waiting  period  for 
school  dropouts,  by  increasing  the  pro- 
portion of  youth  receiving  training  al- 
lowances to  25  percent  of  those  receiving 
allowances  and  restricts  the  youth  train- 
ing allowances  to  those  in  special  youth 
training  projects;  and 


Fourth.  For  these  changes  one-half  of 
the  President's  request  for  new  funds, 
150  million,  Is  authorized  for  fiscal  1964 
and  the  full  request,  $100  million,  Is  au- 
thorized for  fiscal  1965. 

H.R.  8720  also  provides  for: 

First.  A  widening  of  the  eligibility  re- 
quirements for  those  who  can  receive 
training  allowances; 

Second.  A  shift  from  the  National  Ad- 
visory Committee  to  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  the  authority  to  require,  where 
appropriate,  the  establishment  of  local 
and  State  advisory  committees; 

Third.  A  training  incentive  of  up  to 
$10  a  week;  and 

Fourth.  A  pilot  program  for  labor  mo- 
bility demonstration  projects. 

Because  of  these  reasons,  I  urge  favor- 
able action  on  H.R.  8720. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  the  balance  of 
my  time  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
the  bill,  the  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  gentleman  from  Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr.  Holland]. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  again 
I  come  before  the  House  asking  for  the 
passage  of  this  legislation- 
Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ap- 
preciate the  gentleman's  yielding  as  he 
begins.  I  take  this  time  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  for  the  tireless  effort  he 
has  put  into  this  measure.  He  has  been 
trying  to  get  this  bill  to  the  fioor  for 
weeks.  He  has  been  devoted  to  the  ob- 
jectives of  this  legislation.  I  want  to 
commend  him  and  the  distinguished 
gentleman  from  New  York,  as  well  as  the 
Conunlttee  on  Education  and  Labor,  for 
the  effort  that  they  have  made. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  legislation 
is  timely.  We  have  arrived  at  that  place 
in  the  history  of  our  country  when  the 
problem  of  the  unemployed  is  the  prob- 
lem of  everyone.  I  do  not  think  any  of 
us  want  to  go  back  to  the  time  when 
the  Government  does  not  concern  itself 
with  the  problems  of  the  unemployed,  the 
farmers,  the  working  man.  or  any  other 
group  in  our  country. 

I  do  not  think  we  want  the  kind  of 
laws  we  had  in  the  1920s,  back  to  the 
dust  bowl  and  the  soup  lines.  I  do  not 
think  we  want  to  go  back  to  the  day  when 
we  had  no  minimum  wage  laws  or  unem- 
ployment compensation  benefits,  or  old 
age  security.  The  people  of  this  country 
want  to  move  forward,  not  backward. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  forward-looking, 
progressive  legislation.  I  commend  it  to 
the  Members  of  the  House  and  I  com- 
mend the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
I  Mr.  Holland]  for  the  initiative  which  he 
has  given  to  it. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  I  thank  the  disUn- 
gtiished  majority  leader. 

Mr.  Chairman,  again  I  come  before  the 
House  asking  for  the  passage  of  legisla- 
tion which  will  contribute  to  the  solu- 
tion of  our  xmemployment  problem. 

Today  we  have  H.R.  8720 — amend- 
ments to  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act — for  discussion  and 
passage. 


This  program  has  been  in  effect  since 
July  1962.  but  in  operation  only  since 
September  1962.  Although  there  was  an 
unavoidable  delay,  in  initiating  this  pro- 
gram the  year  has  seen  the  development 
of  programs  for  approximately  100,000 
unemployed  workers. 

Some  have  already  completed  their 
training,  and  80  percent  of  those  are 
now  working.  The  remainder  are  still- 
er will  be — attending  classes. 

There  are.  now,  many  more  applica- 
tions for  training  courses  awaiting  final 
approval  by  the  Department  of  Labor. 
These  will  help  thousands  of  other  un- 
employed, but  approval  cannot  be 
granted  until  we  here  In  Congress  pass 
these  amendments. 

This  problem  exists  because  of  the  de- 
layed start  of  the  program. 

Our  States  were  unable  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  money  they  should  appro- 
priate to  cover  their  share  of  the  cost  of 
future  programs.  Hence,  partial  action 
was  taken  by  only  four  States. 

This  means  that  in  46  States  any  pro- 
gram which  extends  beyond  next  June 
cannot  be  approved  by  the  Department 
of  Labor. 

We  must  remember  that  the  proce- 
dures and  methods  for  operating  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  program  had  to  be  established.  This 
was  an  entirely  new  approach  to  our 
nagging   unemployment  problem. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  Congress 
had  required  two  separate  departments 
of  the  National  Government  to  coop- 
erate in  the  administration  of  a  Federal 
program.  We  also  required  the  coopera- 
tion of  two  departments  in  State  gov- 
ernment— and  we  carried  this  require- 
ment to  local  government  level  also. 

These  organization  problems  have 
been  solved  and  all  the  various  levels 
of  government  are  now  In  accord  and 
operating  with  apparent  eflQclency. 

The  Manpower  Development  smd 
Training  Act  program  has  gotten  off  the 
ground  and  the  preliminary  results  are 
most  encouraging. 

Forty-nine  of  our  States  now  want  the 
Federal  Government  to  underwrite  the 
cost  of  this  program  for  1  more  year. 
The  Governors  of  those  States  made  this 
request  This  will  give  them  time  to 
prepare  necessary  legislation  upon  which 
their  legislatures  can  act. 

Because  of  this  request,  we  are  recom- 
mending the  extension  of  Federal  cover- 
age for  fiscal  year  1965.  the  lowering  of 
State's  responsibility  for  fiscal  year  1966 
to  one-third  the  cost,  but  reestablishing 
for  fiscal  1967  the  original  State  share  of 
one-half  the  cost. 

In  HJR.  8720  we  also  recommend  the 
training  of  more  of  our  unemployed 
youth,  the  teaching  of  basic  education  for 
those  who.  without  it.  cannot  qualify  for 
occupational  training  you  have  provided, 
permitting  trainees  to  work  part  time  to 
augment  their  subsistence  allow- 
ances, the  granting  of  Incentive  pay- 
ments, permitting  additional  use  of  pri- 
vate technical  schools  imder  certain  con- 
ditions, the  formation  of  advisory  com- 
mittees at  State  and  local  levels,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  pilot  program  for  the  mobility 
of    workers,    and    some    minor    word 
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changes.    Other  Members   wUl   discuss 
these  more  fully. 

Last  year  in  this  House  I  stated  this 
program  would  not  be  the  final  solution 
to  the  imemployment  problem.  Rather, 
it  would  be  the  first  of  many  steps  we 
must  take. 

During  1963  we  have  seen  an  Increase 
in  the  gross  national  product,  an  increase 
in  sales  and  profits,  an  Increase  in  pro- 
ductivity and  output,  but  unemployment 
has  not  decreased.  In  fact,  it  is  almost 
6  percent  today.  Testimony  has  been 
given  that  we  can  expect  thousands  of 
jobs  to  evapwrate. 

In  the  past  10  days  we  heard  that 
Studebaker  auto  division  is  closing.  Five 
thousand  jobs  are  eliminated.  The  De- 
fense Department  is  cutting  25,000  jobs. 
Steel  is  laying  off  additional  workers. 
Office  jobs  are  being  eliminated  by  the 
closing  of  district  offices  of  United  States 
Steel.  Railroad  workers  write  me  that 
maintenance  shops  are  being  closed.  In 
fact,  official  reports  show  that  unemploy- 
ment increased  by  500,000  in  November. 
What  will  December  s  figures  show? 

The  New  York  Times  said  the  first 
week  of  December  should  be  known  as 
computer  week,  for  IBM,  Minneapolis- 
Honeywell,  General  Telephone  &  Elec- 
tronics, and  General  Electric  all  an- 
nounced "newer,  faster,  smaller,  and 
more  versatile  data  systems  are  going  on 
the  market." 

We  can  guess  the  results. 

This  is  not  the  tUne  to  let  the  man- 
power training  slow  down— let  alone  stop. 

We  know  we  cannot  help  everyone  who 
is  unemployed,  but  we  must  help  those  we 
can. 

We  expect  that  from  1962  to  1967  over 
a  million  unemployed  can  be  helped 
through  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  However,  that  leaves 
quite  a  few  more  million  for  local.  State, 
and  private  groups  to  assist. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  program  will  act  as  an  ex- 
ample for  these  groups  to  supplement. 
The  magnitude  of  this  problem  requires 
the  cooperation  of  all  America,  for  no 
one  separate  group  can  do  this  alone. 

Do  you  realize  that  for  1962  over  $4 
billion  was  spent  by  public  and  private 
funds  just  to  pay  the  direct  costs  of  un- 
employment? We  have  no  record  of  the 
Indirect  costs.  Nor  do  we  have  a  record 
of  the  public  assistance  money  used  for 
those  unemployed,  whose  benefits  expired 
and  they  were  forced  on  relief.  The 
States  handle  this  with  no  report  to  the 
Federal  Government. 

Briefly,  here  are  the  known  costs-  Un- 
employment compensation,  $3  billion; 
aid  to  dependent  children  whose  parents 
are  unemployed.  $100  milUon;  extension 
of  surplus  food  program,  $140  million- 
State  employment  offices,  in  handling 
claims,  over  $400  million;  railroad  in- 
surance for  unemployment,  $100  mil- 
lion; State  unemployment  benefit  pay- 
ments in  certain  industries,  over  $100 
niillion;  social  security  pensions  for  those 
62  who  cannot  secure  work.  $880  million. 

Shall  we  continue  to  waste  money 

both  pubUc  and  private— just  to  feed, 
house,  and  clothe  our  people?  Or  are  you 
willing  to  invest  less  than  10  percent  of 


that  $4.7  billion  and  educate  and  train 
our  unemployed  workers? 

Do  we  want  to  see  our  relief  rolls  in- 
crease or  do  we  want  our  pe<«)le  to  be- 
come self-sustaining? 

I  feel — and  I  am  sure  you  agree — that 
the  future  of  this  Nation  depends  upon 
the  Intelligence  and  capabUity  of  its  cit- 
izens. Our  manpower  is  our  most  pre- 
cious natural  resource. 

Therefore  I  ask  you  to  help  our  people, 
our  economy,  and  our  Nation  by  support^ 
ing  this  bUl.  ;  * 

The  majority  of,  the  Members — on  both 
sides  of  this  House — supported  this  pro- 
gram last  year. 

This  was  a  bipartisan  effort  to  solve  a 
bipartisan  problem. 

Machines  and  computers  are  not  in- 
terested in  whether  the  worker  is  Dem- 
ocrat or  Republican.  Our  unemployed 
want  us— who  represent  them  now— to 
help  them  help  themselves  now. 

Machines  move  in,  the  workers  move 
out. 

Let  us  think  of  the  Nation  today,  not 
party  politics. 

Let  us  conquer  imemployment  to- 
gether. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  myself  such  time  as  I  may 
desire. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  the  ranking  minor- 
ity member  of  the  Education  and  Labor 
Committee,  I  wish  to  make  clear  at  the 
outset  my  general  approval  of,  and  sup- 
port for,  the  pending  bill. 

When  the  original  proposals  authoriz- 
ing a  manpower  training  program  were 
submitted  to  the  previous  Congress  the 
minority  members  of  the  Education'  and 
Labor  Committee  worked  diligently  to 
bring  to  fruition  a  sound  and  workable 
program.  Actually  RepubUcans  advo- 
cated the  principle  and  importance  of 
retraining  before  President  Kennedy 
did.  The  bill  as  finally  approved  had 
strong  bipartisan  support. 

Experience  has  demonstrated  the  basic 
soundness  of  this  approach  In  identify- 
ing and  coping  with  a  number  of  the 
more  difficult  facets  of  our  continuing 
unemployment  problem.  Notwithstand- 
ing the  basic  soundness  and  effectiveness 
of  the  original  act.  experience  has 
brought  to  light  a  number  of  areas  in 
which  that  act  left  something  to  be  de- 
sired. We  recognize  now  a  nimiber  of 
areas  in  which  minor  adjustments  can 
bring  about  improved  results. 

The  bill  before  the  House  is,  of  course 
fully  explained  in  the  report  which  has 
been  submitted  by  our  committee  i 
shall,  therefore,  confine  my  remarks  to 
those  areas  of  the  bill  which  I  deem  to 
be  the  most  significant  and  the  most 
necessary. 

BASIC  EDUCATION  TKAININO 

Very  early  in  the  retraining  program 
it  became  apparent  that  great  numbers 
of  our  chronically  unemployed  citizens 
did  not  possess  even  that  modicum  of 
Uteracy  necessary  to  permit  them  to  ac- 
quire and  hold  a  routine  job  in  our 
modem  economy.  Due  to  the  changing 
times  and  the  upgrading  of  the  economy 
generally,  almost  all  gainful  employment 
today  requires  at  least  some  mastery  of 
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the  common  skills  of  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic.  The  old-type  jobs  that 
require  only  physical  endurance  are  fast 
fading  from  the  scene.  As  the  macliine 
continues  to  move  to  a  position  of  greater 
and  greater  prominence  in  almost  every 
area  of  endeavor,  it  goes  without  saying 
that  those  who  undertake  to  work  in  this 
new  environment  must  be  equipped  to 
function  effectively  within  it. 

Unfortunately,  Mr.  Chairman,  wheth- 
er we  like  to  admit  it  or  not.  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  our  people,  young  and 
old,  do  not  possess  the  basic  learning 
necessary  to  permit  them  to  survive  and 
go  forward  in  this  new  and  ever-chang- 
ing economy.  If  they  are  ever  to  be  re- 
trained, if  they  are  ever  to  be  returned 
to  the  productive  work  force,  they  must 
be  given  supporting  or  concomitant, 
training  in  basic  literacy— in  the  three 
R's,  if  you  will. 

This  bill  seeks  to  meet  that  problem 
to  the  extent  it  can  be  met  in  this  type 
of  program.  It  authorizes  basic  educa- 
tion training  when  it  is  needed,  and  ex- 
tends the  period  during  which  training 
allowances  may  be  paid  to  trainees  in 
order  to  encourage  and  facilitate  Such 
training.  In  my  opinion  this  provision 
of  the  bill  is  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are  effectively  to  meet  and  overcome  per- 
sistent hardcore  unemployment. 

EXPANDED    YOUTH    TKAIKXNC 

Another    important    and    worthwhile 
feature  of  this  bill  is  that  which  provides 
for   a   substantially   increased   training 
program  for  the  youth  of  our  Nation. 
One  of  the  most  tenacious,  and  at  the 
same    time    appaUing,    aspects    of    the 
American  unemployment  problem  is  that 
it  engulfs  and  stifles  such  great  numbers 
of  our  young  people.    Above  aU  else,  we 
as  a  naUon  must  find  an  effective  method 
to  deal  with  this  problem  at  this  level 
We  simply  cannot  let  it  be  said  that  we 
are  unable  to  create  an  opportunity  for 
this  generation  of  youth  to  move  forward 
and    play    a    full,    effective,    and   self- 
sustaining  role  In  our  society.    Yet  the 
facts  are  alarming:  While  youth  between 
the  ages  of  16  and  21— out  of  school- 
comprise  only  7  percent  of  the  available 
labor  force,  this  same  group  accounts  for 
upward  of  20  percent  of  the  unemployed 
And  the  projected  trend  for  future  years 
serves  only  to  indicate  that  the  employ- 
ment outlook  for  this  age  group  will  be- 
come even  less  inviting  in  the  years  im- 
mediately ahead. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  confident  that  we 
in  this  Chamber  feel,  and  feel  strongly 
that  every  boy  and  girl  in  America  should 
complete  at  least  a  high  school  education. 
We  cannot,  however,  ignore  the  fact  that 
notwithstanding  the  best  efforts  of  all 
concerned,  millions  of  our  young  people 
have  abandoned  formal  educational  pur- 
suits without  completing  high  school,  and 
that  millions  more  are  destined  to  do  so. 
Those  who  drop  out  of  school  are  for 
the  most  part  the  least  employable,  and 
the  most  in  need  of  training.  This  legis- 
lation faces  up  to  this  problem.  While 
making  every  reasonable  provision  to  see 
to  it  that  these  young  people  do  not  need- 
lessly drop  out  of  school,  this  legislation 
nevertheless  imdertakes  to  provide  train- 
ing for  these  young  people,  in  order  to 
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equip  them  for  employment  and  for  a 
productive  economic  UXe.  Thla  effort 
simply  must  be  made,  if  the  Nation  la  to 
be  spared  a  veritable  generation  bom  In 
poverty,  reared  on  charity,  and  sustained 
on  welfare.  We  have  no  choice  but  to 
make  this  Investment  In  the  futiire  of 
America. 

STATS  MATcanfa 

I  shall  conclude  my  comments  by  dis- 
cussing the  principle  of  the  State  match- 
ing of  funds  which  is  carried  In  this  pro- 
posal. At  the  time  the  original  act  was 
adopted,  it  contained  a  provision  that, 
beginning  with  the  fiscal  year  1965,  the 
funds  to  sustain  this  program  were  to  be 
provided  equally  by  the  States  and  the 
Federal  Government.  However,  due  to 
the  delays  in  appropriations  and  the  in- 
evitable administrative  delays  in  getting 
"  the  program  xmderway.  most  States  had 
.  little  or  no  opportunity  to  appraise  the 
i  program  nor  could  they  make  the  legis- 
lative and  budgetary  preparations  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  1965  matching  require- 
ments. 

In  recognition  of  this  fact,  the  pending 
bill  does  not  require  the  States  to  put 
forth  any  funds  for  fiscal  1965.  This 
fact,  however,  should  not  be  taken  to  in- 
dicate any  abcmdonment  by  this  commit- 
tee of  the  State  matching  principle.  In- 
deed, the  bill  specifically  requires  that 
the  States  miost  provide  one-third  of  the 
funds  for  this  program  in  the  1966  fiscal 
year  and  one-lialf  the  funds  in  each  fis- 
cal year  thereafter. 

Mr.  Chairman,  my  colleagues  and  I 
are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  State 
matching  is  a  sine  qua  non  of  this  pro- 
gram. Every  State  and  every  commu- 
nity has  an  undeniable  interest  in,  and 
an  unavoidable  responsibility  for,  meet- 
ing and  resolving  the  grave  problems  at 
which  this  legislation  is  directed.  Each 
and  every  State  must  contribute  its  ut- 
most in  these  endeavors.  The  entire  re- 
«?onsibility  cannot  and  should  not  be 
left  to  the  Federal  Government  alone.  I 
am  confident  that  the  States  will  respond 
to  this  legislation.  I  know  they  will  meet 
their  responsibilities  in  full  measure,  for 
upon  that  response  the  fate  of  this  entire 
program  will  undoubtedly  depend. 

COMCI.USIOM' 

As  I  have  Indicated,  much  worthwhile 
progress  has  been  realized  under  this 
program.  I  should  like  to  recount  only 
a  few  of  the  facts  and  figures.  They  in- 
dicate not  only  what  this  program  has 
done,  but  the  great  promise  which  this 
program  holds  for  the  future. 

In  the  brief  15-month  period  since  this 
operation  began,  training  programs  for 
more  than  100,000  persons  have  been 
established,  and  another  30,000  persons 
have  been  approved  for  training.  Train- 
ing is  now  being  offered  in  more  than  300 
different  occupations,  at  least  half  of 
which  are  in  white-collar  and  so-called 
skilled  Jobs.  More  than  one-half  of  those 
engaged  in  these  training  programs  have 
been  drawn  from  the  hard-core,  long- 
term  unemployed — the  area  in  which 
continuing  and  effective  work  must  be 
done  If  the  problem  of  unemplo3rment  Is 
to  be  successfully  overcome. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  support  this  legisla- 
tion. Its  pTirposes  are  worthwhile;  its 
objectives     mandatory.      During      the 


course  of  this  discussion,  however,  a 
number  of  amendments  will  be  offered, 
particularly  In  the  area  of  the  authori- 
zation of  funds. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Rules,  the  gentle- 
man from  Virginia  [Mr.  SMrrnl  has  ex- 
pressed the  belief  that  any  effort  to  stop 
Federal  expenditures  is  what  he  describes 
as  an  exercise  in  futility.  I  agree 
strongly  that  we  must  use  restraint. 
However,  in  this  retraining  area  I  think 
it  essential  that  we  do  not  stop  spending 
money,  because  I  think  It  is  money  well 
spent.  Of  course,  however,  we  should  be 
wise  in  how  rapidly  we  expand.  We 
should  hold  down  these  proposed  expend- 
itures as  much  as  seems  consistent  with 
what  we  are  trying  to  attain. 

Such  amendments  should  be  con- 
sidered on  their  merits.  We  should  sup- 
port amendments  which  will  protect  the 
interests  of  the  public  while  at  the  same 
time  insuring  the  proper  iwlministration 
of  the  essential  programs  which  this 
legislation  embodies. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
5  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Ken- 
tucky [Mr.  Perkins]. 

Mr.  PE31KINS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
cannot  overemphasize  my  interest  in  the 
Manpower  Act.  The  single  most  signifi- 
cant, concerted,  and  broad  step  taken  to 
combat  unemployment  has  been  taken 
under  this  act.  In  little  more  than  1 
short  year  of  operation,  training  projects 
involving  almost  90.000  trainees  have 
been  approved.  Many  thousands  have 
airesidy  completed  training  and  have 
been  placed  in  training-related  jobs. 
They  have  been  able  to  complete  training 
by  having  the  assurance  of  a  steady  but 
modest  income.  For  thousands  of  peo- 
ple it  has  meant  renewed  hope,  renewed 
opportunity,  and  renewed  dignity;  and 
our  Nation  is  that  much  richer  in  its 
human  values. 

In  my  own  State  of  Kentucky  this  act 
has  been  significant.  The  amendments 
are  essential  if  we  will  give  to  the  pro- 
gram the  provision  necessary  for  it  to 
reach  the  "hard  core"  of  our  unemploy- 
ment. We  in  Kentucky  have  suffered 
from  economic  blight  and  the  suffering 
brought  in  its  wake.  Large  areas  have 
been  chronically  depressed  because  of  the 
automation  and  changed  economic  cir- 
cumstances in  the  coal  industry.  These 
communities  have  unemployment  rates 
far  in  excess  of  the  national  average, 
ranging  as  high  as  20  to  30  and  even 
at  times  50  percent.  Thousands  of  these 
citizens  must  be  given  an  opportunity  to 
return  to  productive  work,  and  our  youth 
must  be  given  greater  opportunities  for 
training.  Many  of  our  people  have  been 
set  adrift  without  skills  to  seek  jobs  in  a 
labor  market  which  increasingly  requires 
high  skill  levels  and  technical  know-how. 
Under  the  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act.  by  the  end  of  Novem- 
ber 1.204  people  in  my  State  had  already 
been  enrolled — with  several  more  hun- 
dreds already  approved  for  training  pro- 
grams yet  to  commence — for  training  in 
76  occupational  training  projects.  Fed- 
eral assistance  In  the  amount  of  $3,574.- 
154  had  been  committed  for  this  training. 
About  half  of  this  effort  Is  devoted  to 
the   areas   of   eastern   Kentucky.     The 


projects  provide  training  in  a  broad  array 
of  occupations  where  Jobs  are  available — 
a  variety  of  skilled  and  semiskilled  crafts, 
such  as  welding,  draftsmen,  machine 
operators,  auto  renalrmen,  mine  me- 
chanics, appliance  repairmen — in  office 
and  clerical  occupations — and  in  health 
occupations  such  as  nursing,  so  needed 
in  our  communities.  Extension  and  im- 
provement of  this  law  wUl  enable  our 
vocational  schools  to  do  a  more  effective 
Job  in  furnishing  the  broadest  tsrpe  of 
program  so  necessary  to  meet  all  train- 
ing needs.  We  are  also  optimistic  that 
additional  new  economic  opixjrtunities 
will  develop,  bringing  with  them  new 
training  needs.  For  example,  the  wood- 
use  industries  are  now  beginning  to  gain 
a  foothold  in  the  mountains  and  will  need 
hundreds  of  trained  industrial  workers 
Automated  coal  mining  machinery  re- 
quires significant  numbers  of  highly 
trained  workers.  Recreational  and  re- 
lated commercial  enterprises  can  be  de- 
veloped and  require  special  training 
needs.  Expanded  health  facilities  are 
needed  which  require  trained  workers. 
If  this  bill  is  enacted  it  will  result  in  pro- 
viding over  $6  million  available  for  Ken- 
tucky programs  each  year. 

The  bridge  of  opportunity  lies  In  ful- 
filling this  national  commitment  to  see 
that  our  labor  force  is  equipped  to  fill  our 
labor  market  needs.  It  is  evident  that 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  has  provided  the  foundation 
for  meeting  our  difficult  unemployment 
problem  and  it  is  our  duty  to  strengthen 

With  respect  to  immediate  plans  for 
eastern  Kentucky  under  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  I  can  re- 
port the  Departments  of  Labor,  and 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare  have 
made  joint  plans  with  the  Kentucky 
State  and  local  ofiBcials  to  Increase  train- 
ing opportunities  for  unemployed  per- 
sons. The  Department  of  Commerce  also 
is  supporting  the  program.  Several  pro j  - 
ects  have  been  written,  and  others  are 
being  planned,  for  training  In  auto 
mechanics,  welding,  carpentry  and  other 
construction  skills,  cooking  and  baking, 
and  many  other  occupations.  Trainees 
will  receive  allowances  while  they  are  en- 
rolled in  the  courses. 

A  team  of  Federal  and  State  personnel 
will  meet  in  Kentucky  on  December  19  to 
review  and  approve  13  or  more  specific 
training  projects.  These  projects  have 
been  developed  with  advice  and  assist- 
ance from  directors  of  five  area  voca- 
tional schools  in  eastern  Kentucky. 
These  are  the  area  vocational-technical 
schools  in  Ashland,  Harlan,  Hazard, 
Somerset,  and  Palntsville. 

The  first  meetings  with  instructors  will 
be  held  during  the  first  week  of  January 
1964.  Classes  will  begin  about  the  mid- 
dle of  January. 

About  1,000  students  will  be  enrolled 
during  the  first  few  weeks.  Fall  enroll- 
ment will  be  approximately  3,000 
trainees. 

The  estimated  cost  of  the  proposed  30 
to  40  training  programs  is  $3  million. 
As  of  November  30,  $109,000  In  ARA  and 
manpower  development  and  training 
funds  had  been  allocated  for  265  trainees. 
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Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  10  minutes  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  I  Mr.  Tarrl. 

Mr.  TAFT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise  to 
support  H.R  8720.  the  amendments  to 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  of  1962.    May  I  say  at  the  out- 
set I  would  like  to  commend  the  chair- 
man   of    the    subcommittee    and    the 
members  of  the  subcommittee  for  the 
careful  study  and  attention  to.  and  the 
very  thorough  hearings  that  were  held 
upon,  this  biU.    It  is  designed  to  deal 
with  what  is  certainly  one  of  the  most 
Important    single    problemis    upon    the 
domestic    scene   in    the    United    States 
today.    Its  importance.  I  am  sure,  from 
the  point  of  view  of  economic  problems, 
is  exceeded,  if  by  any  other  problem, 
only  by  the  problem  of  restoring  fiscal 
responsibility,  about  which  the  distin- 
guished gentleman  from  Virginia  talked 
to  the  House  some  little  time  ago.    Yet 
I  feel  that  while  I  am  certainly  concerned 
with  the  area  of  fiscal  responsibility  and 
our  spending  and  deficit  levels  and  the 
amount  of  our  national  debt,  I  feel  that 
this  measure  certainly  does  not  run  in 
any  way  in  conflict  with  those  feelings 
if  we  can  keep  the  authorizations  down 
to  realistic  flgiuies  and  continue  to  make 
the  very  solid  progress  that  has  been 
made  in  the  program  in  the  past  without 
a  waste  of  Federal  funds  in  any  way.    I 
feel  it  Is  a  problem  of  Federal  concern 
as  well  as  of  State  concern,  because  un- 
employment  Is  certainly   a  nationwide 
problem  to  a  very  considerable  extent. 
While  the  cost  is  high,  running  some- 
where, on  the  basis  of  present  experience, 
between  $1,200  and  $1,400  per  trainee, 
although  it  is  aimed  ultimately  at  get- 
ting down  to  somewhere  around  $800 
and  $1,000  per  trainee.  I  think  all  of  us 
should  realize  that  the  cost  we  have  here 
may  well  be  recouped,  and  fairly  quickly 
be  recouped,  if  the  program  is  success- 
ful, not  only  in  the  reduction  in  unem- 
ployment compensation  payments,  not 
only  in  the  reduction  in  welfare  pay- 
ments and  in  the  elimination  of  welfare 
payments  by  making  those  on  the  wel- 
fare  rolls   In  some   instances   at  least 
gainful  producers  again,  but  also  in  the 
increased  taxes  that  will  be  brought  in, 
particularly   the  social   security   taxes, 
and  In  the  general  additional  produc- 
tion that  would  be  created  by  rehabilitat- 
ing and  putting  more  men  to  work  who 
cannot  otherwise  find  Jobs  and  will  not 
be  able  to  find  Jobs. 

I  think  we  should  recognize  that  this 
is  a  serious  problem.  It  is  a  problem 
which  is  not  getting  any  better  daily 
From  May  1962  to  May  1963  the  total 
number  of  persons  coming  into  our  labor 
force  was  1.2  million.  The  total  number 
of  Jobs  Increase  In  that  period  was  only 
900,000.  leaving  a  red  deficit  figure  of 
300,000  jobs.  We  hear  varying  flg\u-es  on 
account  of  automation  and  other  causes, 
as  to  the  large  number  of  jobs  that  we 
are  continually  losing,  which  is  a  matter 
that  I  think  should  be  of  great  concern 
to  all  of  us.  Yet  at  the  same  time  that  we 
have  over  4  million  unonployed  in  thte 
country  today  It  is  not  certain— there  are 
no  reliable  figures  on  which  we  can  draw 
for  the  specific  proof,  bat  It  Is  pretty  con- 
clusive today  just  from  looking  at  the 


want  ads  around  the  coimtry — that  there 
exist  somewhere  between  1.5  million  and 
2  million  Job  possibilities,  in  this  coun- 
try, for  which  there  are  no  persons 
trained  to  fill  the  bill. 

I  think  that  this  measure  takes  the 
right  approach  toward  this  problem.  It 
takes^  the  approach  of  pinpointing  a 
rightful  attack  on  the  problem  of  the  im- 
employed.  It  is  not  a  welfare  program. 
It  was  never  designed  to  be_a,wclfare  pro- 
gram. Its  limitation  ,-4n  general  is  to 
heads  of  families.  Tliere  are  other  lim- 
itations on  availability  of  the  program 
that  indicate  this. 

As  to  the  specific  amendments  let  me 
comment  briefly  upon  some  of  them.  You 
have  heard  some  comments  already  upon 
them,  ijut  I  think  perhaps  something  a 
little  more  can  be  said  with  regard  to 
them.     As   to   the   matching   principle 
which  is  continued  by  this  bill,  I  might 
say  that  it  is  not  continued  by  the  Senate 
bill ;  and  perhaps  before  w j  start  on  these 
amendments  we  ought  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  the  two 
Senate  measures.  S.  1716  and  S.   1831, 
are  far  more  limited  in  principle  than 
this  one.  They  do  only  four  things.  They 
extend   the  program   for   training  for 
youth  down  to  the  age  of  16.    They  in- 
crease the  amount  of  the  appropriation 
at  a  rate  of  approximately  $100  million 
a  year.    They  provide  another  year  with- 
out any  matching.     Also  they  provide 
that  the  basic  education  courses  which 
may  be  had  under  that  authorization 
and  also  imder  the  authorization  of  this 
bill  would  be  limited  to  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic. 

Mr.  GOODELL.     Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  On  the  question  of 
basic  education  I  think  it  should  be  em- 
phasized as  a  matter  of  legislative  his- 
tory that  we  discussed  the  types  of  ba- 
sic education  that  would  conform  to  the 
standards  of  this  bill.  It  Is  our  feel- 
ing— and  I  think  the  gentleman  from 
Ohio  would  agree — that  reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic  provided  the  general  de- 
scrlptloiL  That  is.  basic  education  would 
be  limited  to  the  most  elementaiTr  levels. 
There  were  people  who  Indicated  that 
they  might  try  to  define  the  term  basic 
education  in  a  rather  broad  way.  I 
think  it  is  the  disposition  on  both  sides 
of  the  aisle  to  have  that  term  narrow- 
ly confined;  would  not  the  gentleman 
agree? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  certainly  do  agree  with 
the  gentleman.  That  was  the  imder- 
standing  in  the  subcommittee  and  in  the 
committee  discussions.  There  was  no 
intention  that  the  authority  to  provide 
basic  education  under  these  circum- 
stances would  extend,  for  Instance,  into 
the  formal  professional  life,  or  enable 
people  to  finish  the  last  year  of  high 
school  so  that  they  might  qualify  for 
some  professional  requirements. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  TAFT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  has 
referred  to  the  matching  principle.  I 
would  like  for  the  record,  and  for  the 
legislative  history,  to  re-emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  matching  principle. 
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It  is.  perhaps,  the  most  Important  rea- 
son why  we  have  to  enact  this  bill.  It  is 
because  the  States  cannot  be  expected  to 
match  in  the  coming  year. 

I  quote  from  the  c(Hnmittee  report  on 
page  6: 

However,  in  the  opinion  of  tlie  committee 
Congresa  should  at  this  time  clearly  presene 
and  reinforce  the  principle  of  State  match- 
ing In  Manpower  Derelopment  and  Training 
Act.  Therefore,  simple  waiver  of  the  third 
year  matching  by  States  is  not  accepted. 

Witness  after  witness  when  questioned 
confirmed  the  necessity  for  State  financUl 
support.  Few  were  prepared  to  argue  for 
fuU  Federal  responsibmty.  Tb  most.  State 
support  seemed  essential  If  the  program  Is 
to  be  both  effective  and  efficient.  The  com- 
mittee, therefore,  reaOrms  Its  continued  ad- 
herence to  the  principle  of  State  match- 
ing. 

I  think  this  sums  up  very  emphatically 
the  feeling  of  our  subcommittee  and  our 
committee  and  the  Congress,  that  match- 
ing is  a  key  element  in  this  program. 

I,  personally,  could  not  support  the 
program  if  matciiing.  as  a  m-lnciple, 
were  abandoned.  I  believe  this  is  the 
feeling  of  the  subcommittee. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  think  It  is  certainly  the 
feeling  of  the  subcommittee,  and  I  would 
go  on  to  say  to  the  genUeman  that  I 
think  it  was  also  the  feeling  of  the  sub- 
committee that  real  progress  can  be 
made  with  the  provision  of  additional 
training  of  this  sort  under  the  State  un- 
employment compensation  systems 
themselves  which  may.  perhaps,  expand 
in  future  years.  Only  if  we  keep  the 
matching  provision  in  the  law  and  in- 
corporate it  into  the  law  itself  is  this 
feasible.  Thereby  we  will  encourage 
Sta^  and  encourage  unemployment 
compensation  systems  to  expknd  into 
these  areas  and.  perhaps,  ultimately  take 
over  this  program  entirely  from  any 
Federal  program. 

Mr.  RETJi.     Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  ? 
Mr.  TAFT.   I  am  happy  to  yield  to  the 

gentleman  from  California. 

Mr.  BELL.  I  wanted  to  point  out  to 
the  genUeman  that  the  gentleman  from 
Virginia,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Rules,  mentioned  the  possU>le  duplica- 
Uon  between  vocational  education  and 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act.  I  wanted  to  just  mention  this 
which  is  based  upon  reading  from  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act  report,  the  following: 

Historically,  vocational  education  has  been 
available  throughout  the  country  for  many 
years  but  it  had  UtUe  impact  on  the  training 
of  the  displaced  unemployed,  for  the  simple 
reafon  that  no  adequate  means  were  avail- 
able to  maintain  the  financial  support  needed 
by  a  breadwinner  for  his  family  during  the 
F>erlod  needed  to  complete  his  training.  The 
act  passed  by  the  Oongreas  last  year  wM'prl- 
marUy  to  plug  thU  void.  Some  80  percent 
of  Its  appropriations  is  spent  for  training 
allowances  alone.  It  coven  training  costs, 
but  normally  these  are  costs  of  special  coiu^ 
set  up  for  full-time  training  outside  the 
normal  operations  of  vocatltmal  education. 


Mr.  TAFT.  The  genUeman.  of  course. 
is  correct  and  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
committee  and  the  understanding  of  the 
committee,  of  course,  that  this  program 
would  continue  to  work  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  be  a  duplicaUon  of  the  vocational 
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education  program.     I  think  that  this 
indeed  was  the  understanding. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  shall  be  glad  to  yield 
further  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York.  * 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentlemsm  from  Ohio  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes.' 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
would  like  to  take  this  opportunity  par- 
ticularly to  commend  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tait]. 

As  the  gentleman  knows,  last  year  in 
the  last  Congress  I  had  the  privilege  of 
serving  on  this  Manpower  Subcommit- 
tee. I  have  missed  it  a  great  deal  this 
year. 

The  gentleman  from  Ohio  has  done  an 
indefatigable  job.  He  has  been  consci- 
entious and  thorough  in  the  considera- 
tion of  these  amendments.  I  think  the 
gentl«nan  has  preserved,  with  the  Dem- 
ocrats on  that  subcommittee,  a  com- 
pletely bipartisan  approfu:h  to  this  legis- 
lation. 

Its  conception  was  bipartisan  in  the 
Congress  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  that 
atmosphere  has  been  preserved.  A  great 
deal  of  credit  belongs  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  for  doing  that  at  this  session. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  thank  the  gentleman  for 
his  remarks. 

I  would  like  to  go  on  in  my  discussion 
to  talk  about  one  of  the  other  amend- 
ments. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  an  amendment 
under  which  the  Secretary  of  Labor  is 
authorized  in  his  discretion  to  add  to 
the  training  allowances,  by  the  amount 
of  $10  per  week.  The  present  training 
allowance  paid  under  the  basic  program 
relates  to  the  unemployment  compensa- 
tion levels  of  the  particular  States  in- 
volved. They  are  at  the  level  of  the 
average  unemplo3mient  compensation 
level  pasonents. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  had  testimony  be- 
fore our  subcommittee  as  to  some  of  the 
differences  which  are  presently  in  ex- 
istence, which  Indicated  that  there  were 
r>ersons  who  were  dropping  out.  trainees 
dropping  out  of  these  programs,  because 
they  found  under  the  level  of  training 
allowances  they  simply  could  not  swing 
it  and  were  not  able  to  adequately  sus- 
tain themselves  and  continue  this  train- 
ing. 

We  felt  this  was  uneconomical,  un- 
wise, and  that  something  should  be  done 
about  it.  Therefore,  we  gave  the  discre- 
tion to  the  Secretary  of  Labor  in  cases 
where  he  found  that  the  level  was  such 
that  this  problem  existed  to  add  to  the 
basic  training  allowances  by  the  sum  of 
$10  a  week. 

Mr.  Chairman,  now  moving  to  one  or 
two  of  the  other  amendments  I  would 
like  to  discuss,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
that  there  is  a  private-school  provision 
in  here. 

The  present  practices  which  have  been 
in  existence  since  the  program  started  in 
operation  back  in  1962,  have  for  one  rea- 
son or  another  practically  eliminated  all 
private  schools  in  providing  this  train- 
ing. 


It  was  our  feeling — and  there  has  been 
incorporated  into  this  act  a  provision  to 
the  effect  that  where  there  will  be  a 
savings,  actually,  of  funds  by  the  lise  of 
private  facilities  already  in  existence  to 
provide  this  training,  authority  is  given 
to  provide  this  training. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  move  on 
now  to  talk  for  a  minute  about  the  rec- 
ord of  performance  to  date  under  this 
program. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  program  has  started  scMnewhat 
more  slowly  than  originally  planned.  I 
do  not  think  any  of  us  are  critical  of  this 
fact.  We  have  added  the  word  "ur- 
gency," at  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  [Mr.  Pucinski],  in  the  pre- 
amble of  the  bill,  in  an  attempt  to  indi- 
cate our  concern  for  immediate  action. 
At  the  same  time,  the  practicalities  of 
properly  setting  up  these  courses  and 
getting  them  going  on  the  basis  they  will 
be  productive  and  do  the  job  have  to  be 
started. 

For  nscal  year  1963  we  find  that  the 
authorizations  were  $97  million,  the  ac- 
tual appropriations  were  only  $60  mil- 
lion. For  the  ciurent  year  1964  we  find 
that  the  authorizations  were  $161  mil- 
lion, the  appropriations,  to  date  anyway, 
are  at  a  level  of  only  $110  million.  I 
thought  the  House  would  be  interested  in 
learning  the  most  recent  figures  as  to 
the  number  of  persons  in  training  at  the 
present  time.  So  I  made  inquiry  of  the 
departments  involved  and  came  up  with 
some  figures  I  would  like  to  call  your  at- 
tention to. 

These  are  figures  as  of  December  2, 
1963.  As  of  that  date  the  number  ap- 
proved, for  instructional  programs  actu- 
ally approved,  was  96,000.  The  number 
enrolled  was  actually  61,000.  The  num- 
ber who  had  completed  the  courses  was 
28.500.  As  of  June  30.  1963.  the  number 
that  had  been  approved  was  only  60,000, 
and  the  actual  number  enrolled  was 
35,000.  The  number  who  completed  their 
course  was  7,500.  There  has  been  some 
lag  here,  and  I  think  there  is  going  to 
continue  to  be  a  lag  in  the  original  di- 
rected plans  involved.  So  I  expect  to 
offer  in  this  connection  a  reduction  in  the 
authorization  which  I  do  not  believe  in 
any  way  will  cut  into  the  program.  This 
reduction  in  authorization  will  have  the 
effect  of  maintaining  the  present  total 
level  of  expenditures,  the  original  target 
amount  of  expenditures  of  approxi- 
mately $322  million  per  year  in  the  pro- 
gram when  it  gets  going  in  its  full  im- 
pact. It  would  continue  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  necessary  to  substitute  for 
the  State  matching  that  were  planned 
for  in  the  year  1965,  which  has  become 
impractical.  I  believe  it  is  impractical. 
I  had  the  privilege  of  serving  on  a  finance 
committee  in  a  State  legislature  for  some 
3  years,  and  I  can  assure  you  there  has 
to  be  considerably  more  experience  than 
you  have  had  here,  and  considerably 
more  understanding  and  ability  to  pro- 
vide ahead  the  matching  funds  than  we 
had  under  the  practical  operation  period 
of  this  bill.  It  is  impossible  to  get  any 
legislative  body  to  act  favorably  on  such 
recommendations. 

Mr.    ROOSEVELT.    Mr.     Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  If  the  gentleman's 
amendment  is  adopted,  he  does  not  in- 
tend there  should  be  any  prohibition 
against  the  use  of  the  funds  authorized 
for  the  basic  education  provisions. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Quite  the  contrary. 
There  Is  no  intention  to  cut  back  that 
way.  I  would  intend,  and  certainly  I 
believe  that  all  the  Members  who  would 
be  voting  for  the  bill  on  our  side  would 
Intend,  that  these  differences  be  made 
available  for  the  new  program  as  well  as 
for  the  old  program. 

Let  me  say  with  regard  to  the  basic 
education  section  that  I  do  not  think 
that  it  has  been  thoroughly  understood 
by  the  House.  The  basic  education  can 
run  concurrently  with  the  vocational  or 
the  job-related  training.  It  is  hoped  it 
will  in  most  instances.  The  extension  of 
20  weeks.  putUng  a  total  limit  of  72 
weeks,  is  intended  to  cover  the  period, 
both  for  basic  education,  if  necessary, 
and  for  the  job  or  vocational  training. 

These  are  a  few  of  the  points  I  would 
like  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
at  this  time.  I  urge  strongly  that  you 
give  your  support  to  this  measure. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentlemen  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Dent]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  just 
going  to  discuss  the  same  features  that 
the  gentleman  from  Ohio  talked  about 
when  he  touched  uipon  the  extension  of 
the  right  to  educators  and  the  commis- 
sions of  education  in  the  various  States  to 
use  the  existing  facilities  of  private 
training  schools  when  there  are  not  ade- 
quate public  facilities  available  and 
where  the  private  schools  can  be  used  at 
an  equal  or  lesser  cost  to  the  taxpayers. 
By  doing  so,  we  believe  we  are  making  it 
possible  to  extend  the  benefits  of  this 
legislation  to  a  greater  number  of  stu- 
dents who  otherwise  would  not  be  able 
to  take  the  training. 

One  small,  but  very  important  item  in 
the  proposed  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
would  clarify  the  role  of  private  training 
institutions  in  the  broad  training  pro- 
gram. To  date,  private  schools  have  been 
little  used  because  of  wording  in  the  act 
which  suggests  that  they  are  a  sort  of  Isist 
tesort — to  be  used  only  if  public  institu- 
tions are  "not  adequate  for  the  purpose." 
The  amendment  which  I  urge  you  to  en- 
dorse would  make  it  clear  that  training 
by  private  schools — many  of  which  have 
long  and  distinguished  histories  as  part 
of  the  training  capacity  of  the  Nation — 
should  take  its  rightful  place  beside  the 
herculean  effort  already  put  forth  by 
public  educational  agencies  in  bringing 
about  the  goals  of  the  manpower  training 
program.  The  new  language  would  en- 
courage development  of  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  courses  in 
private  institutions  when  eqxiivalent 
schooling  can  be  offered  at  a  lesser  cost 
to  the  taxpayer. 

Accomplishments  under  the  act  are  en- 
couraging. Training  opportunities  have 
been  approved,  now,  for  over  100,000  un- 
employed and  underemployed  Amer- 
icans, but  we  need  not  be  satisfied  with 
growth  of  the  program  to  date  when  we 
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can  encourage  expansion  of  the  program 
Into  a  wide  range  of  training  facilities 
which  have  been  left  largely  untapped. 

Public  vocational  education  is  not  a 
new  thing  in  America.  Since  1917  the 
Federal  Government  has  encouraged  and 
assisted  development  of  vocational  train- 
ing programs  and  facilities  through  the 
Smith-Hughes  Act  and  subsequent  laws. 
The  existent  public  vocational  facilities 
have  proven  their  mettle  over  and  over 
again — and  most  recently  as  they  have 
shouldered  the  additional  burden  of  the 
training  courses  which  have  lifted  the 
manpower  retraining  program  off  the 
ground.  Inevitably,  though,  facilities 
are  crowded,  and  topflight  instructional 
personnel  is  more  in  demand  than  in 
supply.  Recognized  training  needs — in 
some  areas — must  awadt  availablity  of 
schools,  equipment,  and  instructors  be- 
fore program  plans  can  be  brought  to 
completion.  In  other  cases,  approved 
courses  have  been  held  in  abeyance  while 
instructions  were  being  sought.  While 
time  passes,  selected  trainees  lose  in- 
terest, and  potential  employers  turn  else- 
where for  trained  manpower. 

If  we  are  to  meet  the  manpower  chal- 
lenge, we  must  mobilize  all  of  oxir  edu- 
cational reserves,  and  among  the  read- 
iest reserves  are  established  private  vo- 
cational and  teschnical  schools.  These 
schools — the  good  ones — have  space, 
equipment  and  expertise  which  is  sorely 
needed  in  our  fight  against  occupational 
obsolescence.  The  schools  we  want  to 
work  with  are  preeminent  in  their  fields. 
Many  have  records  of  excellence  which 
are  widely  recognized  and  appreciated 
by  the  men  and  women  who  hire  skilled 
workers.  The  schools  we  want  to  work 
with  maintain  close  ties  with  industry 
and  commerce,  and  know  from  day  to 
day  the  changing  requirements  of  in- 
dustry—the precise  skills  which  appli- 
cants must  have  to  compete  for  jobs. 

Unfortunately,  not  every  private  vo- 
cational school  offers  the  kind  of  service 
we  can  use.  Some  do  not  meet  our 
standards.  And  I  believe  the  amend- 
ment, as  reported,  assures  us  that  we  will 
work  only  with  the  ones  that  give  us 
what  we  need.  To  participate,  under  the 
revised  wording  of  the  law.  a  school  must 
offer  training  which  compares  favorably 
in  every  respect  to  that  offered  by  public 
facilities  and  they  must  do  it  cheaper. 

Quality  of  instruction  would  continue 
to  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Secretary 
of  Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
the  State  and  Federal  educational  ex- 
perts will  continue  to  keep  an  eye  on  the 
curriculum  and  how  It  is  presented.  All 
in  all.  the  standards  for  participation  in 
the  manpower  training  program  will  be 
high,  and  I  have  confidence  in  them. 

In  summary,  I  submit  that  we  would 
be  two  ways  richer  If  we  amend  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act 
of  1962  to  clearly  authorize  training  in 
private  facilities  where  quality  standards 
are  maintained  and  when  costs  are  low- 
er. First,  we  would  open  wide  the  door 
to  expanded  use  of  a  valuable  source  of 
trainmg  expertise  and  second,  we  would 
get  more  training  for  our  program  dollar. 
I  urge  you  to  concur. 

Mr.  PREUNQHUYSKN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Kentucky  IMr.  SwydoI. 
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Mr.    Sl-nfDER.      Mr.    Chainnan   and 

members  of  the  Committee,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  subcommittee  who  heard  the 
testimony  on  this  legislation,  I  rise  in 
opposition  to  the  legislation  the  Com- 
mittee is  considering  today  and  I  would 
hope  that  members  of  the  Committee 
and  subsequently  Members  of  the  House 
will  take  the  time  to  read  the  minority 
views  that  appear  in  the  committee  re- 
port.   I  think   that   it  is  significants 
that  with  the  several  years'  notice  that 
each  of  the  States  had — that  this  would 
become   a   50-50   matching   fund   pro- 
gram— only   four  States  felt  that   this 
program  was  of  sufficient  merit  and  con- 
tained sufficient  priority  in  the  making 
of  their  State  budgets  so  as  to  appro- 
priate money  for  their  participation.    I 
think  that  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
for  this  is  the  fact  that  today  we  have 
so  many  programs  under  which  imem- 
ployed  or  underemployed  workers  can 
be  trained  or  retrained.     You  may  ask 
me  how  many  programs  do  we  have — 
and  quite  frankly.  I  do  not  know.    In 
expressing  my  Ignorance  of  the  number 
of  programs  under  which  a  worker  can 
be  trained  or  retrained.  I  do  not  apolo- 
gize— because  I  have  been  for  months 
trying  to  get  this  information  from  the 
Department  of  Labor  and  the  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare. 
Quite  frankly,  they  do  not  know  either, 
or  they  are  ashamed  to  tell  me.    It  has 
been  said  that  there  are  some  13  differ- 
ent programs  under  which  training  or 
retraining  can  be  had.    As  I  say,  I  do 
not  know.    I  have  tried  to  verify  this 
figure  and  I  cannot,  but  I  do  know  that 

there  are  many  such  Federal  programs 

and  this  does  not  include  the  many  com- 
mendable State  programs.  We  can  off- 
hand name  vocational  education  which 
the  House  recently  passed  and  expanded. 
We  can  name  Smith-Hughes.  George- 
Barden,  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act. 
and  many  others.  I  think  the  fact  that 
there  are  so  many  other  available  pro- 
grams, may  be  one  of  the  reasons  the 
States  have  not  considered  this  to  be  of 
sufficient  import  so  as  to  require  them 
to  give  It  priority  in  the  making  of  their 
State  budgets. 

I  further  feel  that  the  State  legisla- 
tures may  be  a  UtUe  bit  closer  to  the 
people — and.  In  this  connection,  perhaps 
have  a  little  better  grasp  of  what  the  peo- 
ple of  their  particular  States  desire  and 
the  amount  of  emphasis  the  people  want 
to  put  on  various  programs. 

It  is  Interesting  to  note  some  of  the 
testimony  of  Mr.  William  Redman,  chief 
of  the  employment  service.  State  of  Cali- 
fornia, who  testified  In  favor  of  this  bill. 
I  think  It  is  particularly  Interesting  to 
note  his  testimony  beginning  on  about 
the  middle  of  page  261  and  going  on  to 
the  top  of  page  262.  I  was  concerned  as 
to  why  California  had  not  considered 
this  program  to  be  of  sufficient  merit  so 
as  to  appropriate  some  money  to  match 
Federal  funds  to  keep  the  program  going. 
And  Mr.  Redman.  I  think,  gives  me  a 
very  honest  answer  at  the  top  of  page  262 
of  the  testimony,  an  answer  that  more 
people  would  give  if  they  were  answer- 
ing frankly  about  the  situation,  Mr. 
Redman,  in  saying  why  they  have  been 


unable  to  get  an  appropriation  out  of 
the  California  Legislature,  says: 

Appn^irlation  requests  to  the  legislature 
iiave  to  be  jUBtm«d  and  to  be  JuBtlfled  not 
with  emotion  but  with  concrete  fact*. 

Mr.  Redman  is  saying,  in  effect,  that 
you  cannot  justify  this  program  with 
concrete  facts  to  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  California.  Mr.  Redman  is  say- 
ing. In  effect,  that  many  people  appar- 
ently believe  that  you  do  not  have  to  jus- 
tify requests  for  appropriations  to  the 
Federal  Congress  with  facts  but  that  they 
can  be  justified  with  emotion.  I  would 
hope  that  this  is  not  true. 

I  think  it  also  significant  to  take  note 
of  the  fact  that  this  bill  calls  for  a  whole 
lot  more  money  than  has  been  used  for 
this  program  in  the  past.    In  this  con- 
nection, let  us  look  at  the  testimony  of 
Mr.  Joseph  T.  Nerden.  director  of  the 
division  of  vocational  education  of  the 
Connecticut  State  Department  of  Edu- 
cation—another advocate  of  this  legisla- 
tion.    The  pertinent  part  of  his  testi- 
mony appears  at  page  233  of  the  hear- 
ings, where  It  is  Indicated  that  in  Con- 
necticut they  spent  roughly  $300,000  on 
this  program.     This   was   $100,000  less 
than  the  amount  of  money  that  had  been 
allocated.    Now.  Mr.  Nerden  was  up  here 
testifying  that  we  should  approve  this 
authorization  for  more  money  than  had 
been  authorized  In  previous  years  when 
they  were  not  able  to  use  all  that  was 
authorized  for  them  in  the  past.    I  asked 
him  why  it  was  that  he  was  supporting 
this  bill  which  would  put  more  money  in- 
to the  project  and  still,  in  this  particular 
instance,  they  had  operated  for  a  year 
and   only  used   three-fourths    of   their 
money.    Now,  I  am  not  trying  to  suggest 
that  they  should  use  the  money— Just  for 
the  sake  of  consuming  what  had  been 
authorized  for  their  State.    I  commend 
them  for  not  so  doing—but  I  fail  to  see 
the   consistency   in   asking    that   more 
money  be  authorized  when  they  were  not 
able  to  use  all  that  was  authorized  and 
appropriated  in  the  previous  year.    Mr. 
Nerden  said  in  answer  to  my  question: 
We  havent  even  begun  to  scratch  the  sur- 
face of  manpower  training.    There  are  vhcfle 
areaa    today    that    are    llteraUy    untouched 
flekls   of   employment    for    IndlvMuaU.    for 
which  short-term  training  can  be  pn>Tidad. 
'Take,  far  tnatamce.  the  field  of  agrlcultare. 

Now.  I  will  not  try  to  make  a  case 
against  using  the  Manpower  Devclop- 
menfand  Training  Act  to  train  people  so 
that  they  can  go  to  the  farm.  I  say  that 
if  there  were  a  demand  for  farmers  that 
it  might  weD  be  a  proper  function  for  the 
Manpower  Development  and  Training 
Act,  but  I  would  further  say  that  I  doubt 
seriously  that  there  would  be  many  here 
who  would  dispute  the  fact  that  we  hare 
enough  imemployed  farmers.  The  mi- 
gration has  been  from  the  farm  to  the 
city — and  if  anything,  we  do  not  need 
programs  that  win  train  city  pe<^>le  how 
to  farm.  If  anything,  we  need  programs 
that  will  train  the  farmhand  who  is  out 
of  work  so  that  he  might  get  a  job  in  the 
city  to  which  he  has  migrated. 

Now.  as  I  say.  ve  passed  the  voca- 
tional education  bill  In  this  body  and  it 
will  be  back  before  us  on  a  ooiifei«nc« 
report  most  any  time  now.  I  voted 
against  the  Vocational  Education  Act. 
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I  intend  to  vote  against  the  Manpower 
Development  and  Training  Act.  We  may 
need  some  kind  of  a  training  program, 
but  my  friends,  members  of  this  commit- 
tee. I  think  it  is  a  little  bit  ridiculous 
to  pile  one  program  on  top  of  another 
program  with  all  sorts  of  overlapping 
and  duplication.  I  say  quite  frankly  that 
if  we  would  come  before  this  body  with 
a  bUl  for  a  reasonable  training  program 
that  would  perhaps  repeal  all  of  the 
other  training  programs  we  have  for 
training  and  retraining  the  unemployed, 
which  would  not  be  piling  program  on 
top  of  program — I  would  have  to  do  a 
lot  of  cold,  clear,  soul  searching  to  op- 
pose it.  But  I  have  no  problem  today. 
This  area  of  legislation  is  so  mixed  up, 
so  confused  with  so  many  programs,  one 
piled  on  top  of  the  other,  that  neither 
the  Department  of  Labor  nor  the  De- 
partment of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare has  been  able  to  answer  my  corre- 
spondence to  list  for  me  the  number  of 
programs  imder  which  training  or  re- 
training for  unemployed  or  underem- 
ployed workers  is  available. 

Let  us  also  bear  in  mind  that  it  might 
not  be  asking  too  much  of  private  enter- 
prise to  ask  them  to  train  their  own 
workers.  Would  anyone  here  question 
the  fact  that  so  long  as  there  is  a  suf- 
ficient profit  in  production  and  a  suf- 
ficient demand  for  products  that  business 
will  not  train  workers,  if  need  be,  to  pro- 
dxice  the  products  and  make  the  profit? 
I  know  that  generally  business  endorses 
this  tjrpe  of  legislation.  But  are  they  not 
as  guilty  here  in  asking  for  Federal 
help — that  is,  taxpayers'  money  for  their 
own  benefit — as  those  they  condemn  who 
ask  for  Federal  handouts  of  some  other 
character  or  nature? 

I  realize  that  the  possibility  of  defeat- 
ing this  legislation  is  rather  slim;  never- 
theless. I  feel  obligated  to  make  this  plea 
to  you  to  that  end. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  3rleld? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  FINDLEY.  The  gentleman  serves 
on  the  subcommittee  that  handled  this 
legislation.  Itlere  has  been  indication 
earlier  today  that  there  was  bipartisan 
sentiment  opposing  any  further  deferral 
of  the  State  matching.  Was  that  senti- 
ment set  forth'  clearly  during  the  sub- 
committee debberations  so  that  we  could 
be  siu-e  In  the  future  should  a  request 
for  9  new  deferral  of  State  matching  be 
presented  that  It  would  not  receive  fav- 
orable action  in  the  subcommittee? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  5  additional 
minutes. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  In  regard  to  Insisting 
that  this  be  a  matching  program  there 
was  bipartisan  agreement,  but  otherwise, 
if  you  notice  the  comments  of  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York  [Mr.  Ooodixl],  I 
thing  he  made  it  clear,  drawing  a  fine 
line,  that  the  bipartisanship  was  lent  to 
this  on  the  subcommittee  }ay  the  gentle- 
man from  Ohio  (Mr.  TattI.  The  other 
two  members  of  the  subcommittee  were 
not  quite  so  bipartisan. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 


Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  I  would  just  simply 
want  to  make  clear  that  the  gentleman 
is  not  saying  he  Is  against  the  matching 
principle.  I  do  not  want  any  confusion 
on  that .  I  assume  you  are  for  the 
matching  principle. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  The  gentleman  in  the 
well  is  saying  he  is  for  the  matching  prin- 
ciple and  for  the  matching  principle 
now  as  contained  in  the  present  bill — yes, 
sir — not  in  the  future  as  proposed  today. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman,  will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  would  like  to  call  attention 
to  the  report  on  the  vocational  education 
bill,  as  to  its  purpose  and  on  this  point 
on  page  4  which  states  as  follows: 

Vocational  education  for  those  who  have 
entered  the  labor  market  who  need  training 
or  retraining  on  the  job  or  advancement. 

This  is  entirely  a  duplication  of  the  ef- 
forts that  are  being  sought  in  this  bill  we 
are  debating  this  afternoon. 

The  gentleman  is  absolutely  correct  In 
the  statement  which  he  made  that  there 
Is  duplication  because  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation bill  as  recently  amended  will 
cover  people  up  to  age  65. 

Mr.  SNYDER.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  contribution. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  has  expired. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Mr.  Roosevelt]. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman.  I 
received  a  telegram  from  the  Governor 
of  California  which  so  well  expresses  my 
own  views  that  I  think  it  would  be  well 
If  I  read  it  into  the  Record  In  Its  entirety : 
Sacramento,  Caliv., 

December  12, 1963. 
Hon.  James  Roosevelt, 
Member  of  Congress,     ~~ 
House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  D.C.: 

I  am  Informed  that  a  floor  vote  will  be 
taken  tomorrow  on  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act,  Public  Law  87-415. 
For  reasons  discussed  below,  I  have  concluded 
that  this  law  Is  making  a  solid  contribution 
to  the  problems  of  unemployment  caused  by 
automation  and  technological  advances  and 
Is  contributing  further  to  the  solving  of 
problems  of  minority  workers,  veterans,  and 
other  deserving  groups.  As  you  are  well 
aware,  the  Impact  of  technological  change  In 
this  State  has  been  rapid  and  the  effects  on 
the  work  force  cause  unemployment  among 
the  groups  that  are  the  least  adaptable  to 
such  changes,  i.e.,  the  uneducated,  the  un- 
skilled, the  high  school  dropouts,  and  the 
minority  worker.  We  estimate  conserva- 
tively that  automation  is  costing  California 
150.000  Jobs  a  year. 

This  law  has  been  operative  for  Just  over 
15  months.  In  that  time  the  value  of 
Manpower  E>evelopment  and  Training  Act 
has  been  demonstrated  by  4.948  workers  who 
have  entered  training  in  42  occupations.  As 
of  this  date  we  have  approved  training  posi- 
tions for  a  total  of  9,460  workers,  most  of 
whom  have  had  to  start  their  courses  of  train- 
ing. Plfty-seven  different  occupations  are 
involved.  The  true  measure  of  this  legis- 
lation will  not  be  felt,  however,  in  the  first 
15  months,  or  even  in  the  first  2  years.  The 
value  will  Increase  and  the  effect  will  be 
adeqxiately  felt  only  after  several  years  of 
operation. 


The  benefits  of  this  law  to  California  have 
been  steadily  increasing  over  the  past  15 
months.  We  have  been  gratified  that  we  can 
show  results  as  solid  as  those  mentioned 
above  In  this  relatively  short  period  of  time. 

I  am  especially  pleased  to  note  that  this 
legislation  has  been  used  to  attack  the  prob- 
lems of  hard  core  and  minority  unemploy- 
ment. Twenty-six  percent  of  those  enrolled 
In  the  Manpower  Development  and  Retrain- 
ing Act  training  courses  have  been 
minority  workers.  In  some  instances,  we  are 
In  the  process  of  setting  up  courses  especial- 
ly for  minority  workers,  such  as  a  program 
operated  In  conjunction  with  the  youth  op- 
portunities bofu^  in  Los  Angeles  for  2.500 
disadvantaged  youth  in  the  East  Los  An- 
geles district,  primarily  Mexican-American, 
and  another  500  youth,  primarily  Negro,  in 
the  Hunters  Point  district  of  San  Francisco. 
These  special  programs.  Just  starting,  make 
an  all-out  attack,  neighborhood  by  neighbor- 
hood on  the  various  effects  that  imemploy- 
ment  has  on  youth  In  terms  of  the  costs  in 
delinquency  and  crime,  social  welfare  costs, 
and  tne  general  decline  of  the  community  as 
a  whole.  You  will  be  Interested  In  knowing 
that  approximately  74  percent  of  those  com- 
pleting the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training  in  California  have 
secured  Jobs  to  date.  We  are  also  pleased 
to  note  that  of  all  men  entering  training. 
44  percent  have  been  war  veterans. 

I  would  urge  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms  that  this  legislation,  which  Is  Just 
now  beginning  to  bear  some  tangible  results, 
be  extended,  without  crippling  amendments, 
and  that  It'be  extended  by  a  strong  biparti- 
san vote.  Despite  the  greatest  growth  in  the 
history  of  our  State,  our  unemployment  rate 
Is  over  6  percent.  The  program  is  an  ab- 
solute necessity.  I  am  confident  that  you 
will  agree  with  me  that  at  this  particular 
Juncture  in  o\ir  efforts  to  attack  unemploy- 
ment, now  Is  not  the  time  to  weaken  the  im- 
emplo3mtient  problem. 

Please  convey  my  views  to  the  other 
Members  of  the  California  delegation  and 
feel  free  to  indicate  my  position  In  the 
course  of  the  debate. 

EOMtThTD  O.    Bkown, 
Governor  o/  California. 

May  I  also  comment  to  the  previous 
speaker  that  If  he  will  look  at  page  608 
of  the  hearings  he  will  note  that  at  that 
time  I  explained,  because  of  a  request 
from  the  Governor  of  California  just 
why  it  was  difficult  for  California  to 
enact  the  matching  program  In  this  first 
year.  At  that  point  I  said  to  the  com- 
mittee: 

As  you  are  all  well  aware.  It  frequently 
happens  that  several,  sometimes  many, 
months  pass  from  the  date  a  project  is  au- 
thorized to  the  date  of  appropriation  of 
funds  to  Implement  the  authorisation.  That 
Is  precisely  what  occurred  In  this  Instance, 
and  not  until  5  months  later  were  moneys 
appropriated  •  •  •  The  Ctovernor  explained 
that  since  the  program  was  delayed  at  the 
start,  sufficient  time  had  not  elapsed  to  per- 
mit the  development  of  efficient  techniques 
and  methods  for  identifying  the  need  and 
setting  up  courses  which  meet  the  problems 
of  hard-core  unemplojrment  •   •   •. 

We  then  asked  for  a  1-year  delay  In  State 
matching  requirements. 

But  we  are  ready  and  will  go  ahead 
with  the  matching  in  the  subsequent 
years.  Therefore,  I  am  happy  to  agree 
with  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  who  I 
think  made  an  excellent  statement  that 
thi.«!  is  a  bipartisan  measure  and  we  on 
our  side  are  equally  desirous  of  sticking 
with  the  matching  provisions  of  the  act. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUY8EN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri  I  Mr.  Curtis], 
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Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
had  a  deep  interest  in  this  program  since 
its  beginning.  A«  you  probably  know, 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  on  which 
I  serve  was  created  by  the  Employment 
Act  of  1946.  And  within  the  Jurisdiction 
of  my  legislative  committee,  the  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means,  is  the  un- 
employment insurance  program  which 
deals  In  this  same  area. 

Let  me  first  add  my  commendation  of 
the  chairman  of  this  subcommittee  and 
every  member  on  it  for  what  I  regard 
as  a  job  well  done.  I  want  to  Include 
in  this  and  emphasize  those  who  have 
expressed  minority  views.  This  is  very 
helpful  in  understanding  many  of  the 
problems  that  exist  in  this  very  difQcult 
area.  n 

Then  I  would  like  to  keep  this  In  con- 
text. Remember  that  for  every  dollar 
we  spend  on  retrairting  in  the  govern- 
mental sector,  whether  it  is  State,  local, 
or  Federal,  there  Is  probably  $10  being 
spent  in  the  private  sector,  and  this  is 
what  we  want  primarily  to  keep  our  eyes 
upon. 

I  think  that  this  program  has  proved 
to  be  very  successful  only  in  its  incep- 
tion because  that  is  all  it  has  been  to 
date;  but  one  reason  why  it  has  been 
so  successful  is  that  those  in  charge  of 
it  have  been  going  slowly  and  have  not 
been  spending  all  the  money  that  they 
might  have,  if  that  had  been  their  ob- 
jective. I  would  warn  everyone  that 
you  can  flood  a  carburetor  just  as  much 
as  you  can  choke  it  and  either  flooding 
or  choking  will  stop  the  machine.  I  am 
fearful,  I  must  say  to  the  chairman,  that 
in  the  desire  to  move  this  program  for- 
ward It  can  be  flooded. 

I  was  very  appreciative  of  the  supple- 
mental views  of  my  colleague  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  In  regard  to  that  part  of  it- 
and.  Indeed,  I  think  that  his  recommen- 
dations are  an  improvement  and  are 
moving  along  in  the  right  direction. 
Jud|;e  Smith  very  properly  calls  our 
attention  to  what  does  happen  to  pro- 
grams that  are  good  programs.  There 
is  a  great  tendency  to  get  aboard  and 
push  them  away  beyond  the  capabilities 
or  the  intentions.  You  can  damage 
programs  as  a  result  of  that. 

This  reaUy  Is  a  very  basic  battle  going 
on  between  two  major  schools  of  eco- 
nomic thinking,  the  microeconomists,  as 
some  call  them,  and  the  macroecono- 
mists. 

The  macroeconomists  believe  that  ag- 
gregate purchasing  power  can  be  cre- 
ated by  using  the  Federal  Government 
as  a  mechanism  which  will  solve  unem- 
ployment on  a  cyclical  basis.  The 
microeconomists,  with  which  group 
I  would  classify  my  thinking,  believe, 
rather,  that  this  unemployment  is  a 
structural  and  frictlonal  matter  ci-eated 
to  a  large  degree  by  automation,  and  the 
emphasis  must  be  dealing  in  the  terms 
of  the  component  parts.  This  means 
emphasis  must  be  placed  upon  training 
and  retraining.  Jobs  become  obsolete. 
But  I  would  point  out  one  thing  that  is 
being  missed  by  many  of  our  labor  lead- 
ers today,  that  automation  actually  cre- 
ates more  Jobs  than  it  displaces.  But 
those  Jobs  cannot  be  found  right  away 
or  are  within  an  enUrely  different  area 
of  endeavor  of  where  the  Jobs  have  been 
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reduced.  So,  there  is  needed  a  definite 
process  of  taking  an  imemployed  and 
then  retraining  him  or  getting  him  lo- 
cated In  the  new  jobs  that  are  available. 
And,  indeed,  it  is  not  just  that.  The 
unskilled  or  semiskilled  or  those  with  ob- 
solete skills— taking  him  and  training 
him  for  these  new  jobs  usually  requires  a 
much  higher  skill.  The  hard  reality  of 
retraining  is  that  you  take  someone  with 
a  good  job  and  ask  him  to  go  to  night 
school  and  retrain  in  order  to  take  this 
higher  skill— his  job  becomes  open  for 
someone  below  him  on  the  ladder  of  skills 
who.  too  must  take  retraining. 

Now,  directing  attention  to  some  of 
the  criticism  of  the  State's  failure  to  take 
hold.  Indeed,  there  are  those  who  are 
opposed  undercover  to  this  retraining 
approach  because  they  prefer  the  idea  of 
throwing  money  into  these  things  and 
having  them  go  away.  There  has  been 
similar  criticism  of  the  Kerr-Mills  Act 
because  it  is  not  being  activated  as  rap- 
idly as  some  would  like. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  time  of  the 
gentleman  from  Missouri  has  expired 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  yield  the  gentleman  1  additional 
minute. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  These  good  programs, 
in  my  judgment,  do  move  slowly  and,  in 
my  judgment,  they  should  move  slowly 
I  shall  certainly  vote  for  this  bill,  pro- 
vided we  do  get  these  funds  cut  down 
where  we  do  not  fiood  and  damage  the 
program. 

Mr.  Chairman,  one  final  comment,  if 
I  may:  We  are  spending  billions  of  dol- 
lars in  the  field  of  vocational  education 
and,  in  effect,  retraining.  Yet  we  have 
never  identified  it  as  such,  because  it  has 
a  military  uniform  on  It. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  one  of  the  most 
wasteful  programs  today  and  one  which 
is  hurting  and  hitting  right  at  the  heart 
of  this  whole  business  of  the  need  for 
skills,  lies  In  our  failure  to  identify  the 
fact  that  the  Military  Establishment  is 
engaged  in  training,  vocational  educa- 
tion, which  is  exactly  the  field  with  which 
we  are  dealing  here.  But  they  do  not 
do  a  Job  of  Identifying  those  who  want  to 
learn  with  those  skills  they  would  like 
to  learn.  There  is  very  little  coordina- 
tion between  the  military  sector  and  the 
private  sectof . 

Mr.  Chainnan,  we  are  spending  too 
much  money  primarily  in  not  properly 
allocating  where  the  money  should  go 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Illi- 
nois [Mr.  PuciNsia],  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  committee. 

Mr.  PUCINSK2.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
In  support  of  this  legislation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  4,070,000  peo- 
ple unemployed  in  America  today.  This 
is  5.6  percent  of  our  total  labor  force. 
Of  these  4  million  unemployed,  1.119.000. 
or  27.9  percent,  have  been  unemployed 
for  15  weeks  or  more;  580,000.  or  14.6 
percent,  have  been  unemployed  27  weeks 
or  more. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  me  show  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  what  these  chroni- 
cally unemployed  figures  mean  in  dol- 
lars and  cents  to  the  taxpayers. 

Last  month  the  State  of  nUnois  was 
able  to  reduce  Its  public  welfare  payroll 
by  2.000  people  through  various  efforts 
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to  get  them  a  job.  The  savings  on  this 
has  been  apparent  to  the  taxpayers  of 
Illinois,  which  was  $450,000  per  month 
or  almost  $6  million  a  year.  Thus,  you 
can  see  why  it  is  Important  to  get  these 
people  off  the  relief  rolls  and  back  to 
work. 

Mr.  Chairman,  using  this  same  formu- 
la and  citing  the  figures  which  the  gen- 
tleman from  California  used  a  moment 
ago,  the  figures  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  it 
would  appear  that  the  State  of  California 
has  saved  the  taxpayers  more  than  $2 
million  a  month,  or  $24  million  a  year  by 
finding  employment  for  9,460  people  that 
he  mentioned  under  this  program. 

At  the  appropriate  time  I  shall  obtain 
permission  to  Include  a  table  at  the  con- 
clusion of  my  remains  which  shows  what 
has  been  happening  to  chronic  unem- 
ployment in  recent  years. 

In  1953,  211,000  people,  or  11.3  percent 
of  the  imemployed,  were  unemployed  15 
weeks  or  more.  In  1962  the  figure  rose 
to  1,119,000,  or  27.9  percent. 

In  1953,  there  were  79.000  people,  or 
4.2  percent  of  the  unemployed,  who  were 
unemployed  27  weeks  or  more.  In  1962 
this  figiire  jumped  to  585.000,  or  14.6  per- 
cent. These  are  people  who  are  unfortu- 
nate and  chronically  unemployed,  and  it 
has  cost  the  taxpayers  of  the  various 
States  of  America  in  excess  of  $1.5  billion 
in  various  forms  of  public  assistance  for 
these  chronically  unemployed. 

When  we  talk  about  cutting  the  bill, 
reducing  the  expenditures,  you  see  what 
the  alternative  is  if  we  do  not  enact  this 
legislation. 

This  is  a  problem  that  is  not  only  pe- 
culiar to  the  urban  sections  of  the  coun- 
try, but  to  all  of  It.  and  I  hope  my  col- 
leagues from  rural  areas  will  consider 
these  facts:  While  the  total  employment 
in  the  United  States  increased  from  63  8 
million  in  1953  to  71.8  million  in  1962 
or  an  Increase  of  8  million  people,  the 
agricultural  workers'  opportunities  de- 
creased by  1.4  million  in  the  same  period. 
This  chronic  imemployment  involves  a 
major  change  in  manufacturing  meth- 
ods, a  change  in  product  demand,  and  a 
movement  of  industry  location.    Chron- 
ically depressed  areas  include  the  coal- 
mining communities  and  the  older  in- 
dustrial centers  of  the  East  and  Midwest. 
It  was  to  these  urban  areas  that  mar- 
ginal workers  fiocked  after  World  War 
n,  and  are  now  not  trained  to  take  on 
the  needs  of  new  technological  demands. 
Intense  competition,  both  foreign  and 
domestic,  insured  an  acceleration  of  that 
trend.    Employment  created  by  the  man- 
ufacture of  automated  equipment  and 
controls  went  largely  to  new  manufac- 
turing areas  free  of  the  disabiliUes  of 
the  older  Industrial  centers.    The  latter 
areas  received  the  unemployment  result- 
ing from  the  substitution  of  machines  for 
men,  and  the  improved  methods  further 
cut  into  manpower  utilisation,  as  did  the 
competitive  impact  of  new  plants,  both 
domestic  and  foreign. 

Add  to  this  the  announcement  today 
that  75,000  addiUonal  jobs  will  be  wiped 
out  by  the  budget  cuts  in  the  defense 
budget 

I  have  the  privilege  of  serving  on  the 
subcommittee  beaded  by  the  gentleman 
from     Pennsylvania      I  Mr.     HollakdJ 
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author  of  today's  bill.  We  are  now  hold- 
ine  hearings  on  leglalatkm  to  reduce  the 
workweek  from  40  to  36  hours.  Durinc 
these  hearings  U  is  beccmlng  abundantly 
dear  that  a  rast  number  of  those  now 
xmemployed  in  America,  jvist  are  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  a  position  in  our  modem 
stream  of  technology. 

This  fact  was  repeated  not  only  at  our 
current  heartngs,  but  during  the  hearings 
on  the  manpower  development  amend- 
ments. 

We  have  in  this  country  today  an  es- 
timated 11  million  adulta  who  have  less 
than  a  sixth -grade  education  and  can- 
not read  or  write. 

These  people  constitute  the  largest 
segment  oL  our  chronically  unemployed 
Americans.  These  are  the  people  the 
legislation,  to  a  great  extent,  hopes  to 
resich.  That  is  why  we  had  to  include  in 
thla  bill  a  provision  for  basic  literacy 
trainlx^  under  very  rigid  limitations. 

This  legislation  also  hopes  to  reach 
that  growing  army  of  Americans  who 
have  been  displaced  from  skilled  jobs 
In  the  advanced  years  of  their  life 
through  automation.  These  middle-aged 
Americans  have  nothirkg  but  the  relief 
lines  to  look  forward  to  unless  they  can 
obtain  new  skills  under  this  act. 

You  will  notice  this  bill  serves  unequiv- 
ocal notice  on  the  States  that  they  must 
begin  assuming  their  responsibihty  in 
this  entire  field  of  retraining.  Although 
the  committee  well  realizes  the  financial 
crises  which  confront  most  of  our 
States,  it  also  directs  the  labor  depart- 
ment to  reduce  bureaucratic  delays  to  a 
minimum  and  incorporates  a  spirit  of 
urgency  into  this  act. 

Mr.  Chairmsm.  this  is  a  good  bill.  Tou 
win  note  tliat  the  senior  members  of  our 
committee  strongly  support  this  bill  in 
their  minority  report  on  page  38.  This 
bin  represents  a  sincere  bipartisan  ef- 
fort by  our  committee  to  help  the  tragic 
victims  of  chronic  unemployment  in 
America.  I  hope  it  will  be  overwhelm- 
ingly approved. 
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Mr.  FREUNOHUYSEN.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 1 3riekl  5  minutes  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Bowl. 

Mr.  BOW.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  am  de- 
lighted to  hear  that  this  program  is 
vorfcing  out  ao  well;  that  people  are  be- 
coming employed  because  of  the  retrain- 
ing program.  But  I  have  the  same  con- 
cern that  the  gentleman  from  Virginia 


has,  that  is  for  the  amount  of  money 
that  we  are  spending  and  the  deficits 
that  are  being  piled  up  In  this  Oovem- 
menL  I  am  wondering  if  we  are  getting 
value  for  the  money  that  we  are  spend- 
ing in  the  areas  of  unemployment. 

I  have  said  before  on  the  floor  of  the 
House,  and  I  repeat  it  today.  I  believe  the 
No.  1  problem  facing  the  Nation  today  is 


that  of  unemployment.  Every  effort  must 
be  made  to  see  if  we  can  solve  this  great 
question  of  unemployment. 

Are  we  really  doing  everything  that  can 
be  done,  and  sliould  be  done,  and  will  this 
bill  take  ciure  of  the  areas  of  real  need? 

I  must  confess  to  you,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  my  heart  aches  for  those  men,  not 
only  the  16-year-olds  we  are  taking  care 
of  in  this,  but  the  men  who  are  40  and  45 
years  of  age.  men  who  are  already 
trained,  who  lose  their  positions,  then  are 
onable  to  become  employed  because  of 
the  restriction  agaiiTst  these  people  40 
to  45  years  of  age  and  older. 

What  are  we  doing  about  It?  You  are 
going  to  have  your  South  Bends,  you  are 
going  to  have  your  defense  installations 
shut  down.  What  is  being  done  for  the 
trained  men?    Where  are  theh-  Jobs? 

I  wish  at  some  time  during  this  debate 
today  someone  win  tell  us  the  area  where 
there  are  shortages  of  labor  that  were 
retraining  people.  I  have  not  heard  of 
any  great  areas  of  shortages  of  labor. 
Are  we  simply  retraining  people  to  have 
them  still  unemployed  after  they  are 
trained? 

May  I  say  to  the  distinguished  Com- 
mittee on  Education  and.  Labor  I  cer- 
tainly hope  that  committee  will  make 
every  effort  to  check  on  the  U.S.  Unem- 
ployment Service  and  determine  what 
they  are  doing.  Are  they  making  a  maxi- 
mum effort  in  clearing  up  the  question  of 
unemployment,  or  are  they  engaged  in 
other  areas,  not  particularly  for  those 
who  are  unemployed,  but  for  those  who 
are  employed,  and  taking  them  from  one 
job  to  another?  They  are  building  plush 
offices  for  professional  people  to  go  into. 
They  are  turning  their  backs — I  have 
said  this  before  and  I  say  it  again — on 
the  unemployed,  and  not  rendering  them 
the  service  which  they  should  receive, 
m  other  words,  they  are  advertising  in 
newspapers;  I  had  one  not  long  ago,  an 
ad  of  the  Unemployment  Service  for  an 
open-hearth  operator  to  go  to  Buenos 
Aires,  an  IBM  operator  to  go  to  Tan- 
ganytica,  and  a  business  consultant  to 
go  to  Florida. 

I  do  not  believe  that  is  the  purpose 
for  which  we  set  up  the  USES.  I  think 
we  set  them  up  to  find  Jobs  for  people 
who  are  imemployed  and  who  need  i6bs, 
but  not  to  use  the  employers'  tax  funds 
to  pirate  them  from  one  place  to  an- 
other, but  to  find  Jobs  for  those  who  are 
unemployed. 

I  put  in  the  Record  here  some  time 
ago  details  of  the  falsification  of  facts 
and  figures  in  the  Ohio  office  in  Cleve- 
land, where  they  admitted  they  had  been 
falsifying  their  records  to  show  employ- 
ment where  In  fact  there  had  been  no 
employment,  wh«-e  one  man  said  he  had 
placed  his  sons  in  140  Jobs  in  1  year  by 
putting  their  names  tm  the  record  and 
putting  them  in.  Then  when  they  say 
they  have  a  man  hi  a  Job  and  falsify  It, 
when  there  is  not  a  Job  that  man's  name 
goes  into  the  dead  file  and  he  does  not 
have  a  chance  to  get  employment. 

They  have  said  to  us  in  answer  to  my 
charges  against  them,  that  they  are  tak- 
ing care  of  the  employed  and  not  the 
unemployed,  that  tram  90  to  95  percent 
of    their    placements    are    unemployed 
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people.  They  say  thai  was  true  in  May 
of  1963.  and  that  is  the  month  we  found 
the  falsification  of  records,  and  the  man 
in  Cleveland  said  it  happened  all  over 
the  United  SUtes. 

May  I  point  out  to  you  that  If  they  are 
correct,  if  their  figure  is  right  tliat  90  or 
95  percent  are  unemployed  being  placed 
in  employment,  and  they  claim  they 
placed  6  million  people  last  year.  well,  if 
90  or  95  percent  were  the  unemployed 
we  would  have  no  unemployment  today. 
So  that  they  Just  cannot  be  right.  I 
would  hope  that  the  Committee  will  do 
something  about  an  investigation  and 
.  see  if  we  cannot  get  them  back  on  the 
track  to  get  Jobs  for  these  people  who 
are  unemployed.  They  are  the  ones 
about  whom  I  am  concerned. 

Mr.  TAPT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  j^eld? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio. 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  want  to  commend  the 
gentleman  for  his  statement  and  for  call- 
ing  to  the  attention  of  the  House  this 
very  real  problem.  I  think  there  is  good 
evidence  that  perhaps  we  are  not  being 
nearly  as  effective  as  we  should  be  In  this 
service.  I  think  some  of  the  services  be- 
ing provided  are  unnecessary  and  not 
aimed  at  the  hard-core  type  of  unemploy- 
ment we  are  talking  about.  For  In- 
stance, I  have  a  bill  which  raises  the 
question  of  the  propriety  of  campus 
placement  activity  for  persons  who  are 
not  really  in  the  labor  market  at  that 
time.  But  what  is  the  U.S.  Employment 
Service  doing,  with  4  million  unemployed 
in  this  country,  going  to  the  campuses 
and  engaging  In  this  kind  of  effort? 

Also,  as  the  result  of  the  gentleman's 
calling  this  to  my  attention  and  the  steps 
we  have  taken,  an  investigation  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Special  Subcommittee 
on  Labor  which  I  hope  will  undertake 
next  year  an  investigation  of  the  Cleve- 
land matter  and  other  problems  on  this 
subject. 

Mr.  BOW.  When  that  committee  be- 
gins its  investigation  I  should  be  de- 
Ughted  to  turn  over  to  It  the  file  I  have 
now  from  all  over  the  country,  all  cases 
of  people  who  have  gone  to  the  agencies 
and  been  turned  down,  but  also  people 
now  employed  who  have  been  transferred 
to  other  Jobs.  I  do  not  think  it  Is  neces- 
sary for  them  to  go  to  teachers'  con- 
ventions and  take  teachers  from  one  area 
and  give  them  to  another.  It  seems  to 
me  this  Is  not  an  area  we  should  be 
working  In.  * 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  BOW.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  thoroughly  agree 
with  the  gentleman  that  a  great  deal 
more  should  be  done  to  direct  the  whole 
program,  directing  It  toward  areas  where 
new  jobs  are  going  to  be  needed.  It 
seems  to  me  not  enough  emphasis  or  re- 
search has  been  going  Into  where  jobs 
are  going  to  be  available  next  year  or  the 
year  after. 

Mr.  BOW.  I  thank  the  gentleman.  I 
would  say  again  my  concern  is  for  those 
who  are  now  unemployed. 


Mr.  BELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield  5 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[Mr.  GooDiixl. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I 
first  emphasize  my  strong  support  for 
the  Manpower  Retraining  Act  and  for  the 
basic  changes  that  we  are  making  In  that 
act  In  HJR.  8720  I  think  the  experience 
under  the  manpower  bUl  and  its  actual 
operation  for  Just  a  little  over  a  year 
now  has  been  a  resounding  success. 
There  have  been  many  criticisms  that 
have  appeared  in  the  press  of  late  that 
we  were  not  reaching  the  very  hard,  hard 
core.  I  think  those  criticisms  Ignore  the 
problems  and  the  requirements  In  get- 
ting a  program  of  this  nature  underway. 
We  have  to  crawl  before  we  walk  and 
walk  before  we  run.  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  we  Intentionally  want  to  avoid 
the  hard,  hard  core  but  it  does  take  some 
special  program  and  some  special  ap- 
proach to  get  to  these  people  who  may 
have  a  language  difficulty  or  who  are 
lacking  In  a  basic  education  requirement 
so  that  they  cannot  even  undertake  a 
job  training  course  In  the  normal  course 
of  events.  • 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  legislation  has  been 
marked  from  the  beginning  by  biparti- 
sanship and  I  am  very  happy  that  it  is 
continuing  on  that  basis.  About  half 
of  the  trainees  thus  far  have  been  those 
in  the  long-term  unemployed  group.  I 
emphasize  that,  because  these  are  very 
serious  problems.  Many  of  these  in- 
dividuals are  trying  to  support  families 
and  find  themselves  forced  to  resort  to 
welfare  payments  or  unemployment  in- 
surance. Therefore,  in  that  respect  they 
are  a  drain  on  the  resources  of  society 
The  training  program  has  been  concen- 
trated in  that  area  and  about  half  of 
the  trainees  fall  In  the  category  of  long- 
term  unemployed.  The  program  tries  to 
get  them  back  to  work  and  back  to  earn- 
ing and  back  to  paying  taxes,  and  in  that 
way  and  many  other  ways  to  get  back 
Into  the  general  flow  of  our  economy.  We 
think  this  Is  the  essence  of  the  manpow- 
er retraining  program  and  it  has  dem- 
onstrated its  merit  thus  far. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  fact 
that  only  four  States  chose  to  match  the 
funds  that  are  put  up  for  training  allow- 
ances and  for  the  rest  of  the  program  by 
the  Federal  Government.     Let  us  em- 
phasize  that    this   act   was   passed    in 
March  of  1962.    We  did  not  get  the  funds 
until  September  of  1962.    These  legisla- 
tive bodies  in  the  States  that  we  are  talk- 
ing about  went  into  session  In  January 
4  months  after  the  funds  were  first  made 
available  to  start  the  training  program 
When  the  legislatures  met  In  these  29 
States,  in  many  instances  there  were  no 
trainees  whatsoever  graduated   and  at 
work  as  yet,  and  in  a  good  share  of  the 
other  States  they  had  no  training  pro- 
grams even  started  as  yet.    Under  those 
circumstances,  we   certainly  could  not 
expect  the  States  to  set  up  their  pro- 
grams for  matching  without  any  history 
at  all  to  go  on.    We  do  feel  now  on  a 
completely  bipartisan  basis  there  will  be 
a  sufficient  history  of  experience  at  the 
State    level    so    that    those    legislative 
bodies  can  now  meet  and  they  will  either 
have  to  put  up  the  matching  funds  start- 
ing in  the  fiscal  year  1966,  with  one- third 
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of  the  amount,  and  in  fiscal  year  1967  on 
a  dollar-per-dollar  matching  basis  or  the 
program  will  just  grind  to  a  halt  in  their 
State. 

I  would  emphasize  that  we  wrote  the 
committee  report  with  great  care.  We 
chose  the  words  very  carefully  as  a  legis- 
lative history  for  guidance  to  the  de- 
partment In  the  administration  of  this 
act. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania  fMr.  Holland]  with  whom 
I  worked  so  closely  last  year  and  with 
whom  I  have  enjoyed  working  outside 
the  subcommittee  this  year,  if  he  does 
not  agree  with  the  legislative  history  that 
we  have  made  here  in  the  report  and  on 
the  fioor  today,  particularly  with  refer- 
ence to  matching  and  the  basic  educa- 
tion provision. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    I  must  admit  that 
my  colleague,  the  genUeman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Ooodbll]  and  others  of  our 
colleagues  on  his  side  of  the  aisle  have 
done  a  wonderful  job  in  cooperating  with 
us  to  see  that  everything  is  made  as  clear 
as  possible.    We  have  cleared  up  a  lot  of 
problems  that  arose  as  the  result  of  the 
failure  of  the  administration  to  carry 
out  our  intent  in  the  other  bill  and  I  am 
glad  to  have  this  opportunity  to  express 
my  appreciation  to  the  gentleman  and 
to  others  of  our  colleagues  who  have  co- 
operated with  us  and  worked  so  hard  to 
make  this  legislation  as  effective  and  as 
clear  as  possible. 
,     Mr.    GOODELL.    Mr.    Chairman,    I 
would  like  to  say  here  that  the  genUe- 
man  has    been   very    generous    in    his 
credits  to  the  minority  side  for  their 
contributions  in  the  past,  and  I  appre- 
ciate very  much  the  way  he  proceeded 
as  a  subc<Mnmittee  chairman  in  a  bipar- 
tisan fashion,  but  the  gentleman  does 
agree,  I  take  it,  with  the  legislative  his- 
tory that  we  have  here  today. 
Mr.  HOLLAND.    Absolutely. 
Mr.    GOODELL.     I    appreciate    that, 
and  ask  the  gentleman  from  Michigan.' 
who  is  also  one  of  the  most  active  Mem- 
bers on  this  particular  manpower  bill.  If 
he  does  not  agree  with  this  legislative 
history. 

Mr.  OHARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
say,  if  the  gentleman  will  yield,  that  the 
committee  report  has  been  very  carefully 
drafted  to  express  our  exact  Intention  in 
the  amendments  before  the  House  today. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  I  appreciate  the 
gentleman  agreeing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  emphasize  here 
that  we  have  In  some  respects  made  this 
program  more  conservative.  We  have 
done  this  with  eyes  wide  open.  The  orig- 
inal act,  for  Instance,  provided  for  $20  a 
week  training  allowances  to  some  young- 
sters in  the  19-  to  22 -year-old  group.  We 
have  lowered  that  age  to  17  and  required 
that  they  be  out  of  school  1  year.  We 
have  also  written  very  careful  require- 
ments In  the  act  for  qualification  for 
that  $20  a  week  payment  by  the  stu- 
dents. It  must  go  only  to  those  who  are 
In  special  youth  training  programs.  It 
is  defined  In  this  bill  as  those  who,  be- 
cause of  inadequate  educational  back- 
ground and  work  preparation,  are  unable 
to  qualify  for  and  obtain  onidoyment 
without  special  training  and  schooling. 
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Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  also  emphasize 
the  Umiuaona  we  place  apcclfkally  in 
this  bill  with  refermce  to  those  who 
qualify  for  the  basic  education  progranu. 
It  is  limited  to  those  who  indicate  an  in- 
tention to,  and  will  thereby  be  able  to. 
pursue  coursca  of  occiipational  training 
of  a  type  for  which  there  appears  to  be 
reasonable  expectation  of  employment. 
I  would  emphasize  the  words  "reasonable 
expectation  of  enmlosrment."  Obvi- 
ously, when  a  person  is  undertaking  a 
basic  education  which  is  necessary  to 
qualify  him  to  go  into  some  sort  of  Job 
or  skill  training.  It  ia  not  possible  always 
to  have  a  speciflc  Job  or  a  specific  open- 
lag  aTailable  at  the  end  of  the  line  with 
an  offer  from  an  employer  that  he  will 
take  this  tndtridual  when  he  finishes. 
It  is  our  desire  and  our  taitaition  that 
the  Individual  with  problems  in  his  basic 
educational  skills  will  qualify  for  the  type 
of  training  tn  which  there  are  openings 
generally  in  the  community  and  in  the 
area  where  he  is  taking  that  basic  edu- 
cation ant  that  skill. 

Mr.  Chairman.  fInaDy  I  would  state 
that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
TArr]  win  crfTer  an  amendment  to 
cut  the  funds  that  are  pro\  ided  here. 
As  one  who  believes  very  deeply  in  the 
Bianpower  bill.  I  think  there  is  more 
money  provided  in  the  authorization 
than  ia  necessary.  I  think  we  can  cut 
ttiat  aiithorization  without  damaging 
the  program.  I  would  hope  that  if  the 
cut  that  the  gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr. 
Tatt)  has  proposed  is  too  deep  and  turns 
ovi  to  be  too  deep  and  the  Secretary 
eomes  forward  with  figures  that  demon- 
strate this — and  he  has  not  done  that,  in 
my  opinion,  thus  far  In  our  hearings  and 
<leUberatlons — that  we  can  on  a  bipar- 
tisan basis  restore  what  funds  are  neces- 
sary to  keep  this  program  operating  and 
at  full  level,  efficiently  and  effectively, 
to  help  our  unemployed,    llumk  you. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
fflce  to  yield  as  much  time  as  he  may 
desire  to  close  debate  to  the  distinguished 
member  of  the  subcommtttee,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Michigan  [Mr.  O'Hasa). 

Mr.  OTIARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man. I  am  Impressed,  as  I  am  sui*e  other 
Members  of  the  Hovise  are,  by  the  broad 
agreement  that  has  been  expressed  by 
both  Democratic  and  Republican  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  both  on  the  per- 
formance of  this  act  since  its  enact- 
ment, about  a  year  and  a  half  ago.  and 
upon  the  advisability  of  the  amendments 
that  we  are  now  proposing  to  this  act. 

There  seem  really  to  be  only  two  areas 
of  some  disagreement.  The  first  would 
be  whether  or  not  there  is  some  duplica- 
tion or  overlapping  between  the  Man- 
power E>evelopment  and  Training  Act 
youth  training  program  and  that  pro- 
vided under  the  Vocational  Education 
Act.  The  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  SNTQR],  mentioned  that  there  are 
some  13  Federal  education  and  training 
programs  already.  He  then  proceeded  to 
deny  he  was  certain  about  that  figure. 
I  do  not  know  how  many  there  are, 
either,  Mr.  Chairman;  but  I  do  know 
what  kind  of  programs  they  are.  They 
are  not  programs  which  meet  the  need 
this  program  was  designed  to  meet 


Among  existing  programs  are  voca- 
tional rehabilitation:  the  World  War  II 
GI  bill;  the  Korean  GI  bill;  the  War 
Orphans'  EducatkMial  Assistance  Act.  In 
other  words,  none  of  these  programs  to 
which  the  gentleman  has  referred  are 
designed  to  meet  the  problems  of  the 
unemployed,  and  particularly  those 
hard-core  unemployed  who  need  train- 
ing and  skill  development  before  they 
can  find  productive  employment 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  man- 
power development  program,  in  its  youth 
provisions,  or  any  other  part  of  it,  to 
overlap  or  dupUcate  that  which  is  being 
done  under  any  other  program.  Neither 
is  it  our  intention  to  overlap  or  dupli- 
cate that  which  is  being  done  by  any  pri- 
vate industry  on  its  own.  The  gentle- 
man from  Missoviri  [Mr.  Cuarisl  men- 
tioned that  he  believes  a  large  amount 
of  traiiung  is  already  being  done  by 
private  Industry.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  wish 
to  assure  you  that  to  the  extent  private 
training  is  being  done  by  industry  we  do 
not  wish  to  take  over  any  part  of  that 
training  and  begin  to  support  such  train- 
ing with  Federal  funds  without  advanc- 
ing the  training  of  any  additional  work- 
men. If,  indeed,  private  industry  is  doing 
it,  then  it  adds  nothing  to  the  total  effort 
if  we  take  over  the  cost  of  that  effort. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  if  one 
of  the  chief  reasons  why  the  manpower 
program  has  not  moved  faster  is  because 
of  lack  of  adequate  vocational  facilities 
throughout  the  country  ? 

Mr.  OUARA  of  Michigan.  The  gen- 
tleman is  correct.  That  has  been  one  of 
the  problems  under  the  program.  We  do 
not  want  to  set  up  a  dupUcate  set  of 
vocational  training  institutions  to  train 
manpower  trainees.  This  bill  (H>erates 
through  the  State  vocational  education 
agencies  and  through  the  State  employ- 
ment offices.  It  uses  the  facilities  and 
personnel  and  services  of  those  two  State 
agencies. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  wiU  the 
gentleman  yidd? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  just 
want  to  be  sure  that  I  have  been  clear 
on  this  subject.  I  said  in  context  let  us 
remember  that  probably  for  every  dollar 
spent  here  $10  was  spent  in  the  private 
sector.  I  did  not  want  to  imply  that  I 
did  not  feel  that  this  was  being  care- 
fully done  in  the  Federal  sector.  Indeed, 
I  think  it  has  been,  and  I  think  it  is  a 
part  which  the  Federal  Government  can 
play  in  it. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank 
the  gentleman.  I  did  not  mean  to  im- 
ply that  he  had  said  so.  I  Just  want  to 
call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  is  an 
intention  in  this  program  only  to  supply 
a  need  that  is  not  presently  being  met. 

If  it  is  being  met  by  private  training 
or,  indeed,  if  it  is  in  an  area  which  re- 
quires such  a  minor  skill  that  heretofore 
employees  have  not  thought  prior  trmin- 
ing  to  be  a  prereQulsite  to  employment, 
we  do  not  want  to  undertake  training 


progrtjoa.  We  want  to  provide  training 
only  in  those  areas  where  it  can  be  of 
real  assistance  to  the  manpower  devel- 
opment program. 

In  some  situations,  such  as  the  apparel 
industry,  skill  and  training  are  not  and 
never  have  been  a  precondition  of  em- 
ployment because  of  the  nature  of  its 
labor  requirements  and  its  hiring  and 
training  pracUces.  When  training  as- 
sistance is  granted  to  such  industries  in 
any  area  of  the  country,  particularly 
if  the  industries  are  as  mobile  and  highly 
competitive  as  the  apparel  Industry,  it 
has  the  effect  of  adding  to  unemployment 
elsewhere  in  the  country.  I  am  advised, 
for  example,  that  the  existing  labor  sup- 
ply in  the  apparel  industry  Is  more  than 
ample  to  meet  the  Nation's  needs. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  yield  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York- 
Mr.  GOODELL.  In  talking  about  the 
distinction  between  vocational  education 
and  the  manpower  bill,  the  gentleman 
will  recall  that  It  was  our  Intention  and 
desire  in  writing  the  original  act  that,  to 
the  extent  possible,  the  manpower  bill 
utilize  the  manpower  setups  that  we 
have  around  the  coxmtry  that  are  han- 
dled primarily  by  the  State  and  local 
authorities. 

I  think  this  has  been  done  and  is  be- 
ing done  today. 

I  would  like  to  commend  the  Secretary 
of  Labor.  Mr.  Wlrtz,  in  his  administra- 
tion of  this  act.  I  think  he  has  been 
very  wise  and  very  restrained  in  the  way 
he  has  approached  this  act  and  has  been 
very  assiduous  in  trying  to  adhere  to  our 
intention  in  the  original  act.  I  have  great 
confidence  that  he  will  continue  to  ap- 
ply himself  and  to  see  that  his  depart- 
ment employees  will  apply  themsehres  to 
fcrfkming  the  legislative  history  and  the 
Intentions  which  we  have. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  thank  the 
gentleman  for  his  contribution. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make 
one  further  point :  There  has  been  some 
question  about  whether  or  not  the  au- 
thorizations contained  in  this  act  are 
needed.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
the  authorizations  in  the  last  fiscal  year 
and  in  the  current  fiscal  year  were  not 
met  by  the  amount  which  was  appro- 
priated, and  that  this  is  some  evidence 
of  the  fact  that  we  do  not  need  addi- 
tional authorizations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  as  has  been  pointed  out 
here  repeatedly  in  the  debate  this  after- 
noon, the  program  was  undertaken  by 
the  Department  of  Labor  and  by  the  De- 
partment of  Health.  Ediication.  and 
Welfare  In  a  very  cautious  way.  They 
did  not  want  to  move  ahead  into  a  large- 
scale  program  before  they  knew  what 
they  were  doing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  have  this  program 
underway  and  we  are  now  ready  to  ex- 
pand it.  The  State  agencies  have  told 
the  Department  of  Labor  that  they  are 
ready  now  to  proceed  this  year,  if  they 
can  secure  the  fimds,  with  the  training 
of  134.000  trainees. 

In  addition.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  were 
very  cautious  about  the  on-the-job  train- 
ing program  which  we  wrote  into  this  bill 
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a  year  and  a  half  ago.  The  Department 
wanted  to  move  cautiously  in  this  area. 
In  the  first  year  of  this  program  there 
were  no  on-the-job  trainees  because  the 
EJepartment  was  setting  up  its  procedures 
and  regulations. 

However,  we  believe  we  are  now  ready 
to  move  in  this  area  as  weU. 

We  would  hope  that  we  can  have 
somewhere  in  the  neighborhood  of  35.000 
on-the-job  trainees  in  the  next  fiscal 
year,  if  we  get  the  money. 

Finally.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  would  Uke  to 
point  out  that  under  the  beefed-up  youth 
program  provided  by  these  amendments 
and  under  the  various  other  provisions 
of  this  bill  before  us.  we  would  hope,  if 
the  funds  were  available,  to  train  in  the 
neighborhood  of  93,000  additional  train- 
ees per  year. 

So.  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are  going  to  need 
some  money  to  do  that.    I  very  much 
fear  the  cuts  in  the  authorizations  which 
have  be«i  suggested  and  the  manner  in 
which  they  may  take  effect  would  very 
much  hamper  the  program,  and  I  am  sure 
we  do  not  want  to  hamper  the  program. 
Mr.  Chairman,  In  conclusion.  I  would 
like  to  urge  that  the  Members  of  this 
House  consider  this  bill  as  our  committee 
considered  it;   that  is,  with  an  eye  not 
toward   partisanship   but  with   an   eye 
toward  what  we  can  do  in  a  constructive 
way  for  the  unemployed  of  this  country 
Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.    Mr.  Chair- 
man, increased  economic  growth  and  a 
full   employment  economy   are  urgent. 
The  manpower  development  and  train- 
ing program  designed  to  retrain  unem- 
ployed workers  and  place  them  in  pro- 
ductive employment  and  to  help  meet 
the  problem  of  our  unemployed  youth 
is  part  of  our  efforts  to  deal  with  un- 
employment. 

I  support  the  amendments  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  of 
1962  provided  by  HH.  8720  which  wiU 
Improve  the  program. 

The  plight  of  our  out-of-school  and 
out-of-work  youth  will  be  alleviated  by 
reducing  the  age  limit  for  the  training 
allowance  from  19  to  17.  However  I 
disagree  with  tile  requirement  that  1 
.  year  elapse  before  a  dropout  becomes 
eligible  for  a  training  allowance  Dur- 
ing that  year  young  people  are  likely  to 
become  discouraged  and  demoralized  and 
will  be  that  much  more  difficult  to  mo- 
tivate. The  3 -month  period  originally 
recommended  by  the  administraUon 
should  be  a  sufficient  safeguard  to  dis- 
courage leaving  school  to  take  advantage 
of  this  program. 

Experience  during  the  past  year  shows 
that  the  hard-core  unemployed  are  not 
being  reached  by  the  retraining  pro- 
gram because  of  a  lack  of  basic  educa- 
tion. Therefore.  H.R.  8720  includes  an 
amendment  which  extends  for  another 
20  weeks  the  period  during  which  train- 
ing allowances  can  be  provided.  This 
wUl  help  to  develop  basic  education  skills 
among  the  "fimctional  illiterates." 

Mr.  Chairman,  these  and  the  other 
proposed  amendments  will  provide  a  bet- 
ter legislative  framework  for  the  pro- 
gram. However.  Its  ultimate  success  will 
depend  in  large  measure  upon  how  it  is 
administered.  To  succeed,  the  program 
requires  the  full  cooperation  of  the  State 
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vocational  education  agencies  and  the 
State  employment  services.  The  1M2 
act  provided  that  State  vocational  agen- 
cies xmdertake  to  provide  institutional 
training  for  persons  referred  to  the  Sec- 
retary of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Wel- 
fare by  the  Secretary  of  Labor. 

In  New  York  State  the  vocational  edu- 
cation agency  has  been  a  major  obstacle 
Right  now  there  are  82  projects  bottled 
up.  It  has  taken  an  average  of  6  months 
to  obtain  approval  after  a  project  is  sub- 
mitted. And  time  and  again  the  State 
simply  sits  on  appUcations. 

Furthermore,  although  the  act  per- 
mits the  use  of  the  facilities  of  private 
instituUons.  labor  unions,  and  public 
agencies  other  than  schools,  the  State 
vocational  agency  refuses  to  authorize 
such  use.  The  agency  insists  on  training 
in  vocational  schools  even  if  this  involves 
the  purchase  of  expensive  equipment  al- 
ready available  in  private  schools  or 
other  public  agencies. 

To  cite  an  example,  in  June  1962,  the 
YMCA  in  New  York  submitted  an  appli- 
caUon  for  a  project  to  train  90  youths  in 
auto  mechanics^  machine  shop  practice, 
remedial  reading,  and  remedial  mathe- 
matics. This  is  a  well  thought  out  pro- 
gram which  has  not  been  approved  yet. 
In  another  case  a  project  to  train  25  to 
30  individuals  as  building  custodians  was 
submitted  more  than  15  months  ago  and 
has  not  been  approved.  This  refusal  to 
use  outside  agencies  is  frustrating  the 
program,  and  it  Is  time  for  action  at  the 
Cabinet  level  to  break  the  logjam. 

In  his  message  on  civil  rights  and  job 
opportunities  to  Congress  on  Jime  19, 
1963,  President  Koinedy  said: 

I  have  Instructed  the  Departments  of  La- 
bor, Commerce,  and  Health.  Education,  and 
Welfare  to  examine  how  their  program*  for 
the  relief  of  unemployment  and  eccn<»nlc 
hardship  can  be  stUl  more  Intensively  fo- 
ciiBsed  on  those  areas  of  hard-core  long-term 
unemployment,  among  both  white  and  non- 
white  workers. 

Under  section  231  of  the  1962  act  the 
Secretary  of  Health.  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare may  provide  training  by  contract 
with  public  or  private  educational  or 
training  institutions  in  the  case  of  train- 
ing which  the  State  agency  does  not 
provide.  The  Division  of  VocaUonal 
Education  in  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
has  not  entered  into  any  contracts  or 
agreements  despite  the  months  of  delay 
in  New  York  State.  I  certainly  hope 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor,  which  has  brought  this  bill  to  the 
floor,  will  look  into  this  situation. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  is  another  prob- 
lem in  New  York  State  involving  on-the- 
job  training  projects.  Because  the  State 
emplojrment  service  is  responsible  for 
paying  training  allowances,  applications 
for  OJT  projects  are  submitted  to  it  for 
approval.  Although  the  Secretary  of 
Labor  has  sole  responsibility,  the  State 
employment  service  has  a  habit  of  re- 
ferring applications  to  the  State  voca- 
tional educational  agency  for  review. 
Thus  the  State  vocational  educational 
agency  exercises  a  veto  over  the  Secre- 
tary of  Labor. 

When  a  printer's  union  proposed  a 
project  to  train  letterpress  operators  in 
union  shops,  the  State  employment  serv- 
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ice  and  State  vocational  education  agen- 
cy shifted  the  project  to  a  vocational 
school. 

Mr.  Chairman,  there  must  be  a  com- 
plete reappraisal  of  the  legislative  ap- 
proach to  this  question.  Concurrent 
jurisdiction  between  the  Department  of 
Labor  and  DqMutment  of  Health  Edu- 
cation, and  Welfare  has  resulted  In  delay 
and  sabotage  of  the  program.  Mean- 
while, on-the-job  training  projects— the 
most  promising  area  for  accomplish- 
ment—are not  betog  sufflciently  en- 
couraged. 

Mr.  DONOHUE.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
most  earnestly  hope  and  urge  that  this 
bill,  to  amend  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1963,  will  be 
overwhelmingly  ^>proved  without  ex- 
tended debate  and  delay. 

The  history  of  this  measiore,  In  oper- 
ation, clearly  reveals  that  it  has  been  an 
imqualified  success  since  its  origin.  The 
authorities  have  presented  substantiat- 
ing evidence  that  the  goal  set  by  Con- 
gress, for  the  3-year  program  at  some 
400,000  unemployed  workers  retrained 
and  placed  in  productive  work,  wHl  be 
attained. 

However,  the  evidence  also  shows  and 
the  experts  further  testify  that  expe- 
rience, under  the  act,  demonstrates  three 
vital  changes  are  imperative  at  this  time. 
First,  in  order  to  sustain  the  program 
over  a  period  long  enough  to  permit  a 
fair  appraisal,  the  present  state  match- 
ing requirement  should  be  postponed  for 
1  year.  Secondly,  the  plight  of  the  mi- 
dereducated  unemployed  demands  more 
specific  attention  and  spedsJ  provision 
Is  Included  for  them  in  this  bllL  Third, 
the  present  provisions  for  unemployed 
youth  should  be  improved  and  such 
action  Is  projected  In  this  amended 
measure. 

Mr.  Chairman,  this  bill  offers  us  a 
chance  to  alleviate  serious  unemploy- 
ment In  the  coraitry.  It  also  enaMes  us 
to  take  a  significant  step  toward  meeting 
the  problems  generated  by  the  ever  in- 
creasing technological  revolution  of 
American  industry,  espedally  as  such 
revolution  drastically  threatens  the  eco- 
nomic security  of  our  nndereducated  and 
xinskilled  youth.  "Without  encourage- 
ment and  opporttmlty  this  group  of 
young  Americans  is  practically  doomed  to 
a  lifetime  of  joblessness  and  dependence 
upon  public  assistance.  If  they  can  be 
trained  to  become  part  of  our  productive 
force,  at  any  reasonable  cost,  then  the 
saving  to  society  is  Incalciilable. 

This  bill  Is  unquestionably  In  the  na- 
Uonal  interest;  it  is  "good  for  aU  Ameri- 
cans" and  is  in  full  accord  with  our  basic 
national  traditions.  If  we  can  afford  to 
grant  substantial  assistance  to  people  in 
underdeveloped  nations  around  the 
world  surely  we  can  afford  to  give  this 
limited  measure  of  aid  and  encourage- 
ment to  our  own  citizens.  I  urge  my  col- 
leagues, again,  to  promptly  approve  this 
bilL 

Mr.  BURKHALTER.  Mr.  Chahman 
overnight  we  find  that  the  legislaUon 
we  are  considering  today,  HJl.  8730,  the 
Manpower  and  Training  Act  of  1962,'  has 
become  doubly  important.  The  reason 
for  this  increase  in  importance  is  directly 
attributable  to  announcements  on  the 
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closing  down  of  many  military  installa- 
tions and  8hip3rardB  throughout  the 
country.  HiIb  in  itself  will  be  a  devas- 
tating blow  in  many  communities 
throughout  our  land,  but  It  will  be  double 
so  if  we  have  not  provided  the  funds  for 
a  program  that  was  Important  in  its  own 
stead  before  this  announcement  of  de- 
fense cutbacks  was  made,  but  as  of  to- 
day this  program  takes  on  the  status  of 
critical  nature.  It  has  alwajrs  been  said 
that  a  healthy  economic  climate  is  the 
first  basic  step  in  building  a  successful 
democratic  way  of  life  for  which  we  have 
so  long  prided  ourselves.  Therefore  we 
must,  in  our  obligations  to  those  citizens 
of  our  great  Nation  who  elected  us  to 
represent  them  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, support  HJl.  8720  which  will 
enable  many  of  our  countrymen  to  train 
themselves  for  employment  in  new  skills 
that  they  will  be  able  to  learn  from  the 
opportunities  afforded  to  them  through 
the  Manpower  and  Training  Act  of  1962. 

The  latest  report  from  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics,  revealed  that  un- 
employment Jumped  in  November  by 
nearly  500.000.  larger  than  the  usual 
seasonal  increase  for  that  month.  The 
full-time  joblessness  was  brought  to  over 
3.9  million;  this  made  a  seasonal  ad- 
justed rate  of  5.9  percent,  which  is  a 
sharp  gain  from  5.4  percent  in  October 
and  135,000  higher  than  a  year  ago. 
Then  just  yesterday  the  report  that  the 
country  was  losing  one  of  its  old  time 
automobile  producers,  the  Studebaker 
Corp.,  to  our  neighbor  nation  on  the 
north,  leaves  many  more  good,  able  and 
willing  American  skilled  mechanics  with- 
out a  job  to  go  to.  Automation  is  taking 
its  toll  each  and  every  week  in  factories 
and  industrial  plants  and  even  in  the  so- 
called  white  collar  job  categories  as  well. 
If  there  ever  was  a  time  that  a  Federal 
Government  should  show  leadbrsliip  and 
determination  now  is  that  time  to  take 
the  steps  that  will  assist  these  many 
good  citizens  to  retrain  themselves  for 
new  skills  and  new  positions. 

Unfortimately  many  of  these  workers 
will  find  it  most  difficult  to  learn  new 
skills  and  employ  them  in  their  advanced 
age  after  having  devoted  the  best  part 
of  their  lives  to  an  industry  and  skill 
that  is  suddenly  vanishing  on  their  local 
scene  for  one  reason  or  another.  If  we 
do  not  pass  this  new  bill  for  manpower 
and  training  using  the  excuse  for  oppo- 
sition that  the  program  will  cost  too 
much,  we  would  only  be  shortchanging 
ourselves.  This  of  course  is  the  most 
useless  of  arguments  because  this  act 
will  keep  all  of  these  individuals  in  the 
ranks  of  the  employable  and  will  give 
them  the  hope  and  dignity  of  earning 
their  own  living  in  the  way  all  men  wish 
to  In  a  democratic  society.  If  this  act 
would  be  defeated  because  of  such  short- 
sighted so-called  economic  moves,  we 
again  would  only  be  fooling  ourselves, 
because  the  facts  show  that  the  cost  for 
not  enacting  It  would  be  much,  much 
greater  than  the  moneys  involved  in  its 
enactment.  Individuals  Would  soon  use 
up  their  imemployment  benefits  and 
many  would  have  to  apply  to  their  local 
government  agency  for  relief.  These 
individuals  in  tiu^  would,  because  of 
being  unemployed,  not  be  able  to  con- 


tribute toward  the  tax  base  of  their  own 
Qovemment  and  they  would  stop  being 
the  potential  user  of  the  many  goods 
and  services  we  keep  telling  the  rest  of 
the  world  are  so  abundant  in  our  coun- 
try. It  certainly  would  not  be  economi- 
cally right  to  deprive  these  individuals 
of  their  chances  and  opportunity  of 
being  gainfully  employed  and  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  morally  right  for  the  Nation 
to  deny  them  the  means  of  securing  the 
needed  training  for  newer  types  of  gain- 
ful employment. 

I  ask  those  colleagues  among  us  that 
came  here  today  to  oppose  passage  of 
this  legislation  to  think  and  think  pro- 
foundly of  the  cost  to  this  great  country 
for  not  passing  this  bill.  Not  costs  in 
just  dollars  and  cents,  but  costs  in  not 
affording  a  man  or  woman  the  opportu- 
nity to  support  themselves  and  their  de- 
pendents in  the  American  way.  The 
costs  to  these  individuals  in  the  many 
agonies  and  angioishes  caused  by  the 
ugly  shadow  of  unemployment  which 
eats  at  the  very  marrow  of  individual 
dignity.  Gentlemen,  today  we  must  face 
up  to  the  responsibility  placed  in  us  by 
the  free  electorate  and  we  can  do  this 
best  by  voting  for  the  enactment  of  HJl. 
8720.  the  Manpower  and  Training  Act 
of  1962.    I  thank  you. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
announcement  this  week  by  officials  of 
the  Studebaker  Corp.  of  the  termination 
of  production  of  automobiles  and  trucks 
at  the  Studebaker  plant  in  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  means  immediate  unemployment 
for  thousands  of  workers. 

The  unemployment  situation  at  the 
Studebaker  plant  Is  further  evidence  of 
the  importance  of  favorable  action  on 
the  legislation  we  are  today  considering, 
amendments  to  the  Manf>ower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  I  say  this  be- 
cause the  programs  of  training  and  re- 
training which  have  been  and  will  be 
established  under  this  act  represent  one. 
and  only  one,  but  an  important  one.  of 
the  several  weapons  we  must  have  in  our 
arsenal  of  attack  on  unemplojrment. 

I  am  pleased  to  say  that  we  have  al- 
ready undertaken  training  programs  un- 
der the  Manpower  Act  in  South  Bend. 
Ind.,  and  that  our  commimity.  with  wide 
support  from  leaders  of  business,  labor, 
education,  and  local  government,  is  ready 
to  make  further  use  of  Manpower  Act 
programs  in  an  effort  to  help  meet  some 
of  the  extremely  serious  problems  caused 
by  this  unhappy  development  at  the 
Studebaker  plant. 

Fortunately  one  of  South  Bends  lead- 
ers named  by  Mayor  Prank  J.  Bruggner 
to  serve  as  cochairman  of  a  community- 
wide  committee  to  deal  with  the  Stude- 
baker problem  is  Mr.  Franklin  D. 
Schurz.  editor  and  publisher  of  the 
South  Bend  Tribune,  chairman  both 
of  the  St.  Joseph  County  Manpower  Ad- 
visory Committee  and  of  the  Indiana 
State  Manpower  Advisory  Committee. 

The  other  distinguished  civic  leader 
serving  as  cochairman  of  the  mayor's 
committee  is  Mr.  Paul  D.  Gilbert,  head 
of  Gilbert's.  Inc..  a  widely  known  retail 
clothing  store  In  South  Bend. 

I  am  pleased  to  say,  after  meeting  here 
in  Washington  this  morning  with  repre- 
sentatives of  a  number  of  relevant  Fed- 


eral agencies  to  discuss  appropriate 
Federal  assistance  in  the  Studebaker 
situation,  that  the  Departments  of 
Health.  Education,  and  Welfare,  and 
Labor  are  moving  to  sneed  up  manpower 
training  programs  in  iluth  Bend  wher- 
ever possible. 

Let  me  speak  for  a  moment  in  suppK>rt 
of  one  particular  amendment  to  the 
Manpower  Act  which  is  of  special  inter- 
est to  us  in  South  Bend.  I  refer  to  the 
amendment  which  will  enable  eligible 
trainees  who  need  literacy  training  in 
order  to  qualify  for  occupation  training 
to  receive  such  training. 

South  Bend  was  one  of  the  first  cities 
in  the  United  States  to  start  a  training 
program  imder  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act.  Mr.  Schurz 
testified  on  August  15.  1963,  before  Con- 
gressman Hollands  Select  Subcommit- 
tee on  Labor  and  described  some  of  the 
problems  which  had  been  encountered 
in  South  Bend  in  carrying  out  an  effec- 
tive program. 

In  particular.  Mr.  Schurz  pointed  to 
the  importance  of  broadening  the  act  to, 
in  his  words,  "permit  more  prevocational 
or  academic  training  in  such  subjects 
as  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic." 

Again,  to  quote  Mr.  Schurz's  testi- 
mony : 

Unfortunately,  most  of  the  hard-core  un- 
employed do  not  have  a  sufficient  educa- 
tional background  to  succeed  In  vocational 
training  for  higher  skilled  work.  Their  great 
need  Is  for  academic  training. 

Mr.  Schurz  also  urged  that — 

To  provide  adequately  for  both  academic 
and  vocational  training,  the  allowable  train- 
ing period  should  be  extended  up  to  an 
additional  62  weeks. 

It  is.  therefore,  from  the  experience 
of  my  own  home  community  that  I  rise 
in  support  of  this  amendment  to  permit 
eligible  trainees  who  require  literacy 
courses  to  receive  them  if  they  are  going 
to  be  able  to  qualify  for  vocational  train- 
ing. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  sure  that  it  came 
as  a  great  shock  to  many  to  learn  that  in 
this  country  of  universal  free,  compul- 
sory, public  education  we  have  vast  num- 
bers of  citzlens  who  have  either  forgone 
or  have  been  deprived  of  the  opportunity 
to  achieve  even  the  fundamental  educa- 
tion—mastery of  the  3  "R's"— which  is 
essential  to  earn  a  decent  livelihood  in 
this  modem  age.  The  panel  of  experts 
who  studied  this  problem  in  1962  repwrted 
the  staggering  facts  that  over  8  million 
Americans  25  years  of  age  and  older 
have  less  than  5  years  of  schooling,  while 
more  than  22  million  have  less  than  an 
eighth-grade  education.  These  unedu- 
cated and  undereducated  citizens  are 
not  indigenous  to  any  particular  area 
or  region,  but  are  to  be  found  in  all  parts 
of  our  country.  These  facts  leave  no 
room  for  debate  that  these  millions  of 
Americans  are  exposed  to  a  future  of 
unemployment,  marginal  earnings  with 
recurrent  joblessness,  dependency,  and 
personal  deprivation.  The  Nation,  In 
turn,  is  faced  with  the  host  of  social 
problems,  and  welfare  and  other  respon- 
sibilities, which  stem  from  poverty  and 
human  frustration  and  deprivation. 

The  "hard-core  of  the  hard-core"  un- 
employed come  from  our  undereducated 
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citizens.  There  are  at  present  more  than 
300,000  imemployed  persons — every  13th 
unemployed  person — with  less  than  5 
years  of  schooling.  Close  to  1  million  un- 
employed have  less  than  an  eighth -grade 
education.  These  people  cannot  com- 
pete in  today's  labor  market  of  constant- 
ly advancing  educational  and  skill  de- 
mands. Our  uneducated  and  underedu- 
cated citizens  will  become  progressively 
more  disadvantaged  as  our  technology 
advances.  Their  personal  plight  and  the 
human  waste  to  the  Nation  is  a  cost 
which  we  cannot  afford  and  which  must 
not  be  borne  with  equanimity.  We  must 
face  up  to  thetse  realities  by  assuring  a 
greater  measure  of  opportunity  for  these 
disadvantaged,  else  freedom  will  not  be 
a  reality  in  our  country. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  was  a  pioneer  measure  and 
a  national  commitment  to  "retool"  the 
labor  force  to  meet  the  skill  needs  of 
our  technological  age  and  at  the  same 
time  alleviate  hard-core  unemployment. 
Its  initial  results  are  encouraging  but  in- 
dicate a  need  to  "retool"  the  act  as  well 
as  the  labor  force. 

One  of  the  most  striking  facts  wWch 
has  emerged  is  that  within  the  present 
limitations  of  this  act  we  are  not  reach- 
ing the  least  educated  group  among  our 
unemployed.  Although  20  percent  of 
our  unemployed  population  have  com- 
pleted less  than  the  eighth  grade,  only 
3  percent  of  all  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  trainees  come  from  this 
group.  For  the  Negro  imemployed  work- 
er, this  disparity  Is  even  more  cwisplc- 
uous.  While  44  percent  of  all  imem- 
ployed Negroes  have  only  completed  the 
eighth  grade  or  less,  only  5  percent  of 
Negro  trainees  come  from  this  group. 

The  limited  experience  under  the  act 
in  Ita  first  year  of  operation  has  shown 
that  educational  deficiency  is  a  very  real 
and  difficult  barrier  in  providing  training 
as  well  as  employment  opportuniUes.  In 
getting  training  programs  underway,  the 
earhest  experience  revealed  the  depress- 
ing fact  that  many  of  the  unemployed 
have  such  a  low  level  of  education  that 
they  cannot  absorb  occupational  train- 
ing for  available  jobs,  nor  even  take  the 
initial  screening  tests  which  would  qual- 
ify them  for  training. 

The  Secretary  of  Labor  has  testified 
before  the  Education  and  Labor  Com- 
mittee that  we  are  faced  with  the  obsti- 
nate fact  that  people  with  minimal  ed- 
ucational attainment  are  not  able  to  ab- 
sorb the  types  of  training  available  un- 
der the  present  act  for  the  occupations 
in  the  labor  market— that  present  statu- 
tory provisions  result  in  "skimming  off" 
the  better  educated,  leaving  the  least 
educated  as  an  even  harder  core  of  un- 
employment—that we  run  the  danger  of 
"retraining  the  best  and  disregarding 
the  rest." 

But  it  has  also  been  shown  that  this 
need  not  be  an  unsurmountable  barrier, 
that  these  people  are  potentially  em- 
ployable, that  this  education  barrier  can 
be  overcome— and  in  fact  must  be  over- 
come, in  a  free  and  democraUc  society. 
The  necessary  link  can  be  supplied  by 
Introducing  provisions  for  basic  literacy 
training  into  the  broader  provisions  for 
occupational  training.  That  this  type 
of  training  can  be  productive  has  al- 


ready been  shown  by  special  demonstra- 
tion projects  conducted  under  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act  to 
test  the  feasibility  of  training  for  illit- 
erate and  semi-UUterate  adults.  Let  me 
describe  one  of  these,  by  way  of  illus- 
tration, which  was  undertaken  at  Vir- 
ginia State  College. 

Ninety  men  past  the  age  of  25,  includ- 
ing 50  who  had  been  unemployed  for  so 
long  as  to  have  exhausted  their  unem- 
ployment compensation,  were  placed  in 
a  special  Manpower  Develt^ment  and 
Training  Act  project.     Their  inability  to 
find  work  was  not  the  result  of  their  not 
wanting  to  work  or  not  having  the  hmate 
capacity  for  sklU  development,  but  of 
thdr  Inadequate  education  and  lack  of 
job    skills.    A    combined    experimental 
program  of  sufficient  duration  was  de- 
veloped which  enabled  these  men  to  im- 
prove   their    educational    skills    while 
learning  job  skills.    Within  6  months, 
the  40  percent  of  these  men  who  had  less 
than  7  years  of  schooling  had  averaged 
a  gain  of  ahnost  2  school  years  in  reading 
ability,    and    at    the   same    time    these 
trainees  were  learning  the  skills  to  be- 
come     electronic      technicians,      brick 
masons,    automobile    mechanics,    sheet 
metal  workers,  and  building  maintenance 
workers.    These    men — and    others    in 
other  experimental  projects— have  been 
salvaged  for  a  hfe  of  useful  work  and 
human     dignity.     Similar     opportunity 
must  be  provided  for  larger  numbers. 

I,  therefore,  urge  adoption  of  the 
amendment  which  will  provide  Uteracy 
training  needed  to  qualify  eligible  per- 
sons for  occupational  training.  Under 
this  amendment,  an  additional  20  weeks 
of  training  allowances  will  also  be  per- 
mitted to  enable  these  trainees  to  par- 
ticipate in  such  training  programs.  It  is 
estimated  that  adoption  of  this  amend- 
ment will  provide  literacy  training  for 
some  47,000  persons  annually— a  modest 
number,  but  a  big  step  forward  in  our 
national  manpower  training  iwogram. 

Despite  the  highly  successful  experi- 
ence of  retraining  unemployed  workers 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  it  is  clear  that  under  our 
present  statutory  provisions,  the  un- 
skilled and  the  unschooled  who  are  most 
in  need  of  help  are  the  least  prone  to 
get  it.  We  must  now  remedy  that  con- 
dition to  open  the  door  wider  to  provide 
employment  opportunity  through  appro- 
priate training  for  more  workers.  The 
cost  in  the  long  run  is  modest^-4l  200 
to  $1,500  per  individual,  as  compared  with 
the  probable  cost  to  society  of  continued 
dependency  which  has  been  estimated  by 
informed  sources  to  be  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  $30,000.  I  cannot  see  that  we 
have  a  choice  if  we  are  to  live  up  to  the 
obligation  and  commitment  which  we 
have  undertaken  to  bring  our  hard -core 
unemployed  back  mto  productive  eco- 
nomic activity. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.  Mr.  Chairman  I 
want  to  reassure  the  Members  of  this 
body  that  the  oteenrationa  of  Mr. 
O'Haka  regarding  the  intent  of  the  pro- 
gram are  correct  We  recognized  from 
the  beginning  that  existing  public  and 
private  training  efforts  should  be  main- 
tained. In  fact,  special  attention  is  giv- 
en to  this  principle  In  the  act. 
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Therefore.  Mr.  O'Hara  Is  correct  when 
he  states  there  are  some  situations  such 
as  the  apparel  and  garment  Industries 
where  it  would  not  be  s«>propriate  to  use 
the  manpower  development  iwogram    In 
these  instances  it  has  been  traditional  for 
the  employer  to  provide  training  on  the 
job  and  prejob  training  has  never  been  a 
precondition  of  emjrfoyment.    Moreover 
firms  in  these  industries  are  highly  mo- 
bUe  and   compete  vigorously  with  one 
another  in  a  nationwide  market.    Train- 
ing assistance  to  new  firms,  for  example 
in  such  an  indj^istry  can  have  the  effect  of 
disrupting  competitive  relationships  and 
end  by  forcing  other  firms  to  seek  similar 
assistance.    If  assistance  is  not  extended 
then  unemployment  may  be  created  In 
one   area  offsetting  employment  being 
created  elsewhere.    And  If  training  as- 
sistance is  extended  then  the  result  can 
only  be  a  shift  in  the  training  function 
from  the  industry  to  the  Government 
Certainly  we  want  to  avoid  these  possi- 
bilities since  either  would  be  contrary  to 
the  purposes  of  the  act.    This  Is  an  im- 
portant matter  and  I  am  delighted  that 
Mr.  O'Hara  has  brought  this  to  our  at- 
tention.   I  think  he  should  be  compli- 
mented for  the  admirable  clarification 
he  has  provided. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  yield 
back  the  balance  of  my  time. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  There  being  no 
further  requests  for  time,  the  CTerk  will 
read. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled,  That  section 
101  ot  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  of  1963  (herelnaiter  referred  to 
as  "the  Act")  Is  amended  by  Inserting  after 
••sought  out  and  trained"  the  foUovlng:  "as 
quickly  as  Is  reasonably  possible*,  and  by 
inserting  after  •aflTorded  to  these  people" 
the  following:   "with  the  least  delay". 

Sbc.  a.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  aectkin  20a 
of  the  Act  Is  amended  by  striking  out  the 
second  sentence  thereof. 

(b)  Section  302  erf  the  Act  is  amended  by 
redesignating  subsections  (b)  thixMigfa  (g> 
as  subsections  (c)  through  (h),  respectlvelr 
and  by  inserting  Immediately  after  subsec- 
tion (a)  the  foUowing  new  subMcUon: 

"(b)  Whenever  appropriate  the  Secretary 
shaU  provide  a  special  program  for  the  test- 
ing, counseling,  selection,  and  referral  of 
youths,  sixteen  years  of  age  or  older,  for 
occupational  training  and  further  scbooUng, 
who  because  of  inadequate  educational  b«ek- 
ground  and  work  preparation  are  nnable  to 
qualify  for  and  obtain  emfrioyment  without 
SQch  training  and  •choollng." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  off  such  section  (as  so 
designated  prior  to  the  redcsignatlon  pro- 
vided for  In  subsection  (b) )  is  amended  by 
inserting  after  "training"  in  the  first  sen- 
tence thereof  the  following:  "(other  than  for 
training  xmder  subsection  (I))". 

(d)  Such  section  is  further  amended  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  fcrilowing  new 
subsectioo: 

"(1)  Whenever  appropriate,  the  Secretary 
of  Labor  may  also  refer  for  the  attainment 
of  basic  education  skills  those  eligible  per- 
sons who  indicate  their  intention  to.  and  will 
thereby  be  able  to.  pursue  couraee  of  oecupa- 
tlonal  training  of  a  type  for  which  there 
appears  to  be  reasonable  expectation  of  em- 
ptoymeni.  Such  referrals  diau  be  considered 
a  referral  for  training  within  the  w«^»«*ng 
of  this  Act.  and  such  persons  shall  be  eligible 
for  training  allowances  for  not  to  exceed  an 
additional  twenty  weeks." 
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Sbc.  S.  (*)  SubMctlon  (•)  of  sacUon  303 
of  tbe  Act  U  amended — 

(1)  by  InMrtlng  In  the  second  sentence 
of  the  flrtt  parmgraph  aft«r  "flfty-two  weeks" 
the  foUowtng:  "(except  where  authortaed  for 
individuals  referred  for  training  under  sec- 
tion 303(1))". 

(3)  by  Inserting  In  such  sentence  after 
"not  exceed"  the  following:  "flO  more  than", 

(3)  by  inserting  in  the  first  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  after  "leas  than"  the 
following:   '•%\Q  more  than". 

(4)  by  InserUng  In  the  second  sentence  of 
the  second  paragraph  after  "compensation 
and"  the  following:  "$10  more  than",  and 

(6)  by  adding  at  the  end  of  such  subsec- 
tion the  following  new  pcu^graph : 

"The  training  allowance  of  a  person  en- 
gaged In  full-time  training  under  secUon  331 
shall  not  be  reduced  on  account  of  his  part- 
time  employment  which  does  not  exceed 
twenty  hours  per  week,  but  shall  be  reduced 
Ip  an  amount  equal  to  his  full  earnings  for 
hours  worked  in  excess  of  twenty  hoiu^  per 
week." 

(b)  Subsection  (c)  of  such  section  is 
•mended  to  read  as  follows: 

"(c)  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall  pay 
training  allowances  only  to  unemployed  per- 
sons who  have  had  not  less  than  two  years 
of  experience  in  gainful  employment  and 
who  are  either  heads  of  families  or  heads  of 
households  as  defined  in  the  Internal  Reve- 
nue Code  of  1954,  or  who  are  members  of  a 
household  in  which  the  head  of  the  house- 
hold or  the  head  of  the  family  is  unem- 
ployed: Provided.  That  not  more  than  one 
person  In  any  one  household  may  be  receiv- 
ing training  allowances  under  this  Act  at 
any  particular  time.  Notwithstanding  the 
preceding  sentence,  the  Secretary  may  pay 
training  allowances  at  a  rate  not  in  excess 
of  $30  a  week  to  youths  seventeen  years  of 
age  or  older  who  require  such  training  allow- 
ance In  order  to  undertake  training,  who  are 
referred  for  training  in  accordance  wtlh  sec- 
tion 202 (b) ,  and  who  are  not  entitled  to  al- 
lowances under  the  preceding  sentence,  ex- 
cept that  no  such  trailing  allowance  shall  be 
paid  to  any  such  youth  who  has  not  gradu- 
ated from  high  school,  unless  the  Secretary 
has  satisfied  himself  that  such  youth  has 
continuously  faUed  to  attend  school  for  a 
period  of  not  less  than  one  year  and  that 
the  local  authorities  after  pursuing  all  ap- 
propriate procedures,  including  guidance  and 
counseling,  have  concluded  that  further 
school  attendance  by  such  youth  Is  no  longer 
practicable  under  the  circumstances.  Not 
more  than  26  per  centimi  of  the  persons  who 
are  receiving  training  allowances  (or  who 
would  be  entitled  thereto  but  for  recelprt  of 
unemployment  compensation)  may  be 
youths  under  the  age  of  twenty-two." 

(c)  Subsection  (d)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(d)  Wot  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
19M,  any  amount  paid  to  a  State  for  training 
allowances  under  this  section,  or  as  reim- 
bursement for  unemployment  compensation 
under  subsecUon  (h) .  shall  be  paid  on  condi- 
tion that  such  State  shall  bear  33  Vi  per 
centum  of  the  amount  of  such  payments,  and 
.  for  each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts 
shall  be  paid  on  condition  that  such  State 
shall  bear  50  per  centxim  of  the  amount  of 

-such  payments." 

""^  (d)  Paragraph  (3)  of  subsection  (h)  of 
such  section  is  amended  by  striking  out 
"July  1,  1964,  and  for  50  per  centum  of  the 
amount  of  such  benefits  paid  on  or  after  that 
date"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "July  1,  1»«6.  for  66%  per  centxmi  of 
the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid  during  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966.  and  50  per 
centum  ot  the  amount  of  such  benefits  paid 
thereafter". 


Sac.  4.  (a)  The  center  heading  of  section 
306  of  the  Act  Is  amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"AOVIaOlT    OOMMITTKIS". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows : 

"(b)  For  the  purpose  of  making  expert  as- 
sistance available  to  persons  formulating  and 
carrying  on  programs  under  this  title,  the 
Secretary  shall,  where  appropriate,  require 
the  organization  on  a  community.  State, 
and /or  regional  basis  of  labor-management- 
public  advisory  committees." 

(c)  Subsections  (d)  and  (e)  of  such  sec- 
tion are  amended  by  inserting  "National  Ad- 
visory" Inunediately  before  "Conunittee"  each 
place  It  appears. 

Sec.  6.  Part  A  of  title  II  of  the  Act  U 
amended  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof  the 
following  new  section : 

"LABOB  MOBnjTT  DXMONSTKATION  PBOJICTS 

"Sac.  306.  During  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1966,  the  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
develop  and  carry  out,  in  a  limited  nxmiber 
of  geographical  areas,  pilot  projects  designed 
to  assesff  or  demonstrate  the  effectiveness  in 
reducing  unemployment  of  programs  to  in- 
crease the  mobility  of  unemployed  workers 
by  providing  assistance  to  meet  their  reloca- 
tion expenses.  In  carrying  out  such  projects 
the  Secretary  may  provide  such  assistance,  in 
the  form  of  grants  or  loans,  or  both,  only  to 
involuntarily  unemployed  individuals  who 
cannot  reasonably  be  expected  to  secure  full- 
time  employment  in  the  community  in  which 
they  reside,  have  bona  fide  offers  of  employ- 
ment (other  than  temporary  or  seasonal  em- 
ployment) .  and  are  deemed  qualified  to  per- 
form the  work  for  which  they  are  being  em- 
ployed. Where  such  assistance  is  provided 
in  the  form  of  grants,  such  grants  may  not 
exceed  50  per  centxim  of  the  expenses  in- 
curred reasonably  necessary  to  the  trans- 
portation of  the  person  who  Is  relocating, 
and  his  family,  and  their  household  effects. 
Where  such  assistance  Is  provided  In  the  form 
of  lotuis,  or  a  combination  of  loans  and 
grants,  the  total  amount  thereof  may  not 
exceed  100  i}er  centum  of  such  expenses  and 
shall  be  made  subject  to  such  terms  and 
conditions  as  the  Secretary  may  prescribe. 
Of  the  funds  appropriated  for  a  fiscal  year 
to  carry  out  this  title,  not  more  than  3  per 
centum  thereof,  or  $4,000,000.  whichever  is 
the  lesser,  may  be  used  for  the  punxMes  of 
this  section." 

Sec.  6.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section  331 
of  the  Act  is  amended  by  Inserting  before 
the  period  at  the  end  thereof  the  following: 
",  except  that  with  respect  to  education  to  be 
provided  ptirsuant  to  referrals  under  sub- 
section (b)  or  (1)  of  section  303.  the  Secre- 
tary of  Health,  EducaUon,  and  Welfare  may 
make  arrangements  for  the  provision  of  the 
education  to  be  provided  under  such  sub- 
section through  other  appropriate  education 
agencies". 

(b)  The  second  sentence  of  section  231 
of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  ", 
if  facilities  or  services  of  such  agenoles  or 
institutions  are  not  adequate  for  the  pur- 
pose." and  by  inserting  before  the  period  at 
the  end  of  such  sentence  the  following: 
"where  such  institutions  can  provide  sub- 
stantially equivalent  training  with  reduced 
Federal  expenditures". 

(c)  The  third  sentence  of  section  331  of 
such  Act  is  amended  to  read  as  follows :  "The 
SUte  agency  shall  be  paid  50  per  centum 
of  the  cost  to  the  State  of  carrying  out  the 
agreement,  except  that  for  the  period  ending 
June  30,  1966,  the  Stete  agency  shall  be  paid 
100  per  centtun  of  the  cost  to  the  State  of 
carrying  out  the  agreement  with  respect  to 
imemployed  persons,  and  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  the  State  agency  shall 
be  paid  66^  per  centum  of  such  cost." 

Sec.  7.  (a)  Subsection  (a)  of  section  304 
of  the  Act  la  amended  by  striking  out  "and 


a  like  amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
the  following:  "and  each  of  the  three  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years". 

(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  such  section  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  "$161,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  Jime  30, 
1966"  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: "$211,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jxme  30,  1964.  $422,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $281,333,333  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1966,  and 
$211 .000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30 
1967". 

(c)  SubsecUon  (c)  of  such  section  is 
amended  by  striking  out  "and  a  like  amount 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1965"  and 
inserting  in  Ueu  thereof  the  following:  "and 
each  of  the   three  succeeding  fiscal   years". 

Sec.  8.  Section  305  of  the  Act  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "vocational". 

Sec  9.  Subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  section 
309  of  the  Act  are  each  amended  by  striking 
out  "March  1.  1964"  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "April  1,  1964.  April  1.  1965.  and 
April  1.  1966". 

Sec.  10.  Section  310  of  the  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  "1965"  both  Umes  it  appears 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "1967-. 

AMEKDMENT    OrrXXXD    BT    MS.    TAFT 

Mr.  TAPT.    Mr.  Chairman.  I  offer  an 
amendment. 
The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Tatt:  Section 
7(b)  is  amended  as  follows: 

Strike  the  figure  "$211,000,000"  in  lines 
20-31  and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$161  000  - 
000".  ' 

Strike  the  figure  "$433,000,000"  In  lines 
31-22  and  insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$322  000- 
000". 

Strike  the  figure  "$381.333333"  In  line  33 
and  insert  In  lieu   thereof.  "$214,666,667". 

Strike  the  figvu^e  "$211,000,000"  in  line  23 
and  Insert  in  lieu  thereof,  "$161,000,000". 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  as  ex- 
plained during  the  discussion  on  this 
bill,  I  offer  this  amendment  because  it 
Is  my  feeling  that  the  level  of  authoriza- 
Uons  included  in  the  bill  is  excessive. 
The  original  plan  Involved  In  this  meas- 
ure when  enacted  In  1962  called  for  an 
expenditure  in  the  first  year  of  around 
$97  million.  Then  it  moved  up  to  $161 
million  in  the  next  year  and  went  finally 
with  State  matching  coming  in  in  the 
year  1965  to  a  level  of  $322  million. 

The  purpose  and  the  effect  of  the 
changes  which  would  be  made  by  the 
amendment  I  have  proposed  would  be  to 
continue  this  authorized  level  of  expendi- 
tures, but  to  pick  up  State  matching  en- 
tirely and  put  that  over  onto  the  burden 
of  the  Federal  Government  in  the  fiscal 
year  1965.  In  1966  it  would  require  State 
matching  for  only  one-third.  Therefore 
there  is  an  increased  PederaJ  con- 
tribution. 

Finally,  in  the  last  authorization  year, 
fiscal  1967.  it  would  have  the  effect  of 
setting  the  program  with  a  Federal  con- 
tribution again  of  $161  million  and  a 
State  contribution  matching  It  on  a 
dollar-for-dollar  basis  for  a  total  au- 
thorized expenditure  level  of  $322  mil- 
lion, the  original  figure  that  was  arrived 
at  when  the  program  was  originally  con- 
templated. As  I  made  clear  earlier,  I 
feel  these  authorizations,  even  though  we 
add  to  the  program,  the  basic  educational 
and   teaching  program,  even  with  In- 
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creased  special  youth  programs  and 
making  the  other  changes  in  the  bill, 
I  feel  these  authorizations  would  be 
more  than  adequate. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  I  agree  with 
the  policies  that  have  been  followed  by 
Secretary  of  Labor  Wirtz.  He  has  moved 
with  caution  in  setting  up  these  programs 
and  they  have  not  been  able  because  of 
caution  to  move  ahead  as  fast  as  ex- 
pected. The  target  level,  for  instance, 
originally  called  for  400,000  training  in 
the  first  3-year  period.  For  this  current 
year  the  target  was  134,000.  Actually, 
the  level  under  training  has  gotten  up 
to  only  61,000.  I  do  not  believe  the 
original  target  is  likely  to  be  met. 

I  pointed  out  in  my  supplemental  views 
the  appropriations  of  the  Appropriation 
Committee  total  only  $110  million  for 
this  fiscal  year,  not  the  $161  million 
authorized. 

Even  if  this  amendment  should  fail 
I  feel  reasonably  certain  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  appropriations  that  could  be 
justified  and  enacted  for  the  2  addition- 
al authorized  years  for  this  program 
could  exceed  the  amount  of  authoriza- 
tion which  would  result  from  the  adop- 
tion of  this  smiendment. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAPT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin. 

Mr.  LAIRD.  The  present  authoriza- 
tion for  the  current  program  is  $161  mil- 
lion, but  our  Appropriations  Committee 
has  approved  the  total  appropriation 
the  gentleman  stated  of  $110  million.  I 
think  on  the  basis  of  the  amendments 
that  are  being  considered  today  one  could 
justify  a  higher  authorization  than  $110 
million,  but  I  think  that  this  is  a  logical 
and  a  reasonable  figure  that  is  set  in  the 
gentleman's  amendment,  one  which  I 
think  we  could  justify  as  an  appropria- 
tion level.  I  hope  that  the  Congress 
realizes  that  we  are  clearing  on  the  cur- 
rent program  at  $110  million,  so  that 
with  increases  in  appropriations  because 
of  the  amendments  considered  today  we 
could  bring  up  the  1964  figure  to  $161 
million  to  take  care  of  these  amend- 
O  ments.  So  there  is  plenty  of  room  to 
take  care  of  these  amendments  by  the 
$161  million.         [[ 

Mr.  TAPT.  I 'thank  the  gentleman. 
This  has  been  brought  out  by  the  testi- 
mony when  this  bill  was  considered.  I 
asked  the  Department  several  months 
ago  what  they  expected  the  first  quarter 
training  would  be.  They  stated  they  ex- 
pected to  have  under  training  some 
72,000  in  the  third  quarter,  whereas  when 
^  you  actually  look  at  the  figures  It  turns 
out  they  have  been  able  to  have  in  train- 
ing only  some  30.000  additional  during 
that  period.  I  am  not  critical  of  this, 
but  I  think  this  is  a  program  that  has 
to  move  slowly.  It  is  not  easy  to  set  up 
programs  and  do  them  well  without  wast- 
ing money.  I  think  we  keep  a  better 
financial  administration  of  this  program 
by  this  amendment. 

Mr.  HOLLAND.    Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  subject  of  the  cost 
of  this  program  has  been  brought!  into 
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this  discussion.    This  is  perfectly  normal 
and  as  it  should  be. 

However,  in  our  debate  the  question 
has  been  raised  whether  or  not  the  Gov- 
ernment can  afford  to  administer  such  a 
program.  I  think  we  should  also  con- 
sider whether  or  not  the  Government  can 
afford  not  to  undertake  this  task. 

With  unemployment  in  the  Nation 
again  on  the  climb,  are  we  going  to 
stand  here  and  tell  those  displaced  work- 
ers, "All  we  can  do  for  you  is  let  the 
State  in  which  you  live  place  you  on  the 
relief  rolls"? 

If  we  do,  then  we  are  breaking  a  law 
that  this  Congress  passed  in  1946,  the 
Pull  Employment  Act,  as  it  states  "The 
Government,"  that  is.  Congress,  "is  re- 
sponsible to  promote  and  insure  maxi- 
mum employment,  production,  and  pur- 
chasing power." 

We  know  every  Member  in  this  House 
is  concerned  about  the  plight  of  the  un- 
employed. We  have  heard  speech  after 
speech  on  the  need  for  action  to  secure 
the  solution  to  their  problem.  Yet  when 
the  opportunity  presents  itself  to  help 
some  of  them  we  hear  the  cry.  "The  Na- 
tion cannot  afford  to  do  this." 

We  are  aware  that  these  amendments 
will  incur  additional  expenditures.  How- 
ever, we  are  also  aware  that  this  is  the 
wisest  investment  this  Nation  could 
make. 

We  have  faith  in  our  imemployed  and 
we  feel  that,  if  given  the  chance,  they 
will  have  the  abUity  to  pull  themselves 
out  of  the  rut  of  despair,  and  the  Nation 
will  benefit  from  the  returns  it  receives 
from  this  additional  "investment." 

In  all  the  testimony  we  heard,  during 
our  hearings  on  this  legislation  this  sum- 
mer, representatives  of  industry,  man- 
agement, labor,  education,  and  all  levels 
of  government  testified  that  "Basic  edu- 
cation is  necessary  if  we  are  to  get  our 
unemployed  into  occupational  training," 
and  "More  of  our  unemployed  youth  must 
be  trained  if  we  do  not  want  to  develop 
tomorrow's  hard-core  unemployed 
group."  And  all  the  witnesses  knew 
more  money  would  be  required  to  do  this. 
The  majority  of  Congressmen  agree 
with  the  need  for  the  amendments.  How- 
ever, some  are  reluctant  to  pay  for  them. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  need  is  there,  and 
it  is,  then  we  must  buy  it.  We  cannot 
have  one  without  the  other. 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  to  strike  out  the  last  word. 
Mr.  Chairman,  if  you  were  to  project 
the  program  as  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
[Mr.  Taft]  has  done  on  the  scale  on 
which  it  has  been  operated  during  its 
first  and  experimental  year,  you  would 
reach  the  same  conclusion  he  has 
reached.  But  as  has  been  pointed  out 
repeatedly,  two  changes  have  taken 
place.  First,  this  program,  a  new  and 
experimental  program,  has  made  such 
progress  that  the  department  is  ready  to 
move  ahead  with  it  at  the  rate  which 
the  Congress  had  originally  contem- 
plated. 

Second,  the  amendments  made  by 
this  bill  before  us  today,  with  respect  to 
a  stepped  up  youth  program  and,  further 
with    respect   to    taking   on    additional 


trainees  who  would  go  into  combined 
basic  education  and  skill  courses,  envi- 
sions an  additional  93,000  trainees  per 
year  in  those  courses. 

Finally,  the  on-the-job  training  pro- 
gram, one  of  those  provisions  of  the  bill 
in  which  the  Monbers  of  the  House  who 
voted  for  this  bill  a  year  and  a  half  ago 
put  the  most  hope,  did  not  cost  a  nickel 
for  training  in  the  last  fiscal  year.  Very 
wisely  the  Department  was  moving 
slowly  in  setting  up  the  procedures  under 
which  such  a  program  would  operate 
and  they  are  now  ready  to  go.  So  we 
expect  an  expansion  of  this  program. 
We  would  naturally  and  normally  expect 
an  expansion  of  this  program.  If  we 
did  not  have  one,  we  would  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  outcome  of  the  legislation 
we  enacted. 

Very  frankly,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  I  had 
thought  a  year  and  one-half  ago  that 
this  program  would  never  get  any  fur- 
ther off  the  ground  than  it  did  In  its 
opening  phases,  I  would  never  have  come 
down  here  to  vote  for  its  enactment. 

The  point  is,  Mr.  Chairman,  we  are 
ready  to  move  at  an  accelerated  rate 
There  are  unemployed  who  qualify  for 
training;  who  can  take  such  training; 
and  who  can  enter  jobs.  We  want  to 
help  them  and  we  are  not  going  to  be 
able  to  do  so  unless  we  have  the  money 
to  do  it. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  am  very  much  op- 
posed to  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  although  I  agree 
with  his  analysis  of  the  rest  of  the  bill.  I 
am  sorry  we  have  to  disagree  on  this,  but 
<=^  I  am  particularly  opposed  to  his  amend- 
ment as  it  affects  not  the  current  fiscal 
year  but  the  next  2  fiscal  years  follow- 
ing this  current  fiscal  year  when  we  could 
expect  some  expansion  and  improvement 
in  the  program.  So  I  would  ask  the 
House  to  vote  down  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
gentleman  then  if  he  does  not  agree  that 
for  this  fiscal  year  at  any  rate,  there  is 
no  need  for  any  additional  authoriza- 
tion? Do  I  understand  the  gentleman 
correctly  to  say  that;  and  is  it  not  true 
that  the  Department  of  Labor  for  all 
practical  purposes  has  so  stated? 

Mr.  O'HARA  of  Michigan.  I  would 
say  to  the  gentleman,  there  is  some  room 
for  a  difference  of  opinion  as  to  what  is 
needed.  I  have  not  thought  that  the 
Department  needed  perhaps  as  much  as 
it  asked  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But 
I  think  it  could  use  some  money  in  this 
current  fiscal  year.  The  Department 
probably  will  not  need  as  much  as  we 
provided  when  we  wrote  the  amount  in 
the  bill  for  the  current  fiscal  year.  But 
so  far  as  the  2  subsequent  fiscal  years 
are  concerned,  I  am  really  very  much 
concerned. 

Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York.  Mr. 
Chairman.  I  move  to  strike  out  the 
requisite  number  of  words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  in  support  of  this 
bill  today  for  a  very  urgent  reason.    It 
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might  be  described  as  a  personal,  selfish, 
or  parochial  reason.  By  virtue  of  an 
edict  from  the  Pentagon,  the  Infallible 
Mount  Olympus  of  our  Oovemment. 
Schenectady  County.  N.Y..  which  is  In 
my  district,  is  about  to  be  transferred 
from  a  distress  area  into  a  disaster  area. 

There  has  been  a  lot  of  talk  here  to- 
day about  economy  and  there  has  been 
talk  in  other  places.  Some  have  stated 
during  this  debate  that  this  kind  of 
legislation  offers  only  a  soothing  syrup 
for  a  man  with  a  brain  tumor  and  that 
the  real  solution  is  to  provide  Jobs. 

I  suggest  to  you  that  the  overlords  In 
the  Pentagon  are  creating  unemploy- 
ment faster  than  we  can  patch  up  the 
economJc  bruises  of  their  victims. 

The  Pentagon  has  announced,  with 
a  blare  of  economy  tnunpets.  that  It 
intends  to  close  the  Schenectady  Army 
Depot  where  1,700  persons  are  employed 
in  a  dty  already  devoting  nearly  half 
of  its  budget  to  welfare. 

The  Pentagon  claims  a  saving,  which 
I  dispute,  of  $1.5  million  a  year  by  clos- 
ing this  installation  which  has  served 
the  country  well  since  World  War  I.  It 
neglects  to  state  that  its  own  economy 
experts,  after  a  costly  13  months  inves- 
tigation, recommended  that  the  depot 
be  continued  in  the  interests  of  economy. 

The  taxpayers  of  this  country.  Mr. 
Chairman,  do  want  economy,  but  they 
do  not  want  the  kind  of  economy  which 
shows  a  saving  of  $1  million  in  one 
department  and  a  consequent  additional 
spending  by  other  agencies  of  Govern- 
ment of  twice  that  amount 

The  Deputy  Secretary  of  Defense  was 
asked  yesterday  if  his  Department,  in 
closing  down  installations,  considered 
the  impact  when  the  area  affected  was 
distressed.  "That"  he  replied  "is  not 
our  responsibility." 

I  wonder  if  he  and  I  are  working  for 
the  same  Government  I  will  vote  for 
this  bill  today.  Mr.  Chairman,  and  then 
I  will  hold  out  the  tin  cup  for  my  dis- 
trict. We  will  take  the  poultice  because 
nothing  else  is  left  since  our  own  Oov- 
emment is  taking  without  Just  cause 
Jobs  from  1,700  of  our  people.  False 
economy  not  only  means  no  savings  to 
the  taxpayers,  but  it  can  trigger  a  gen- 
eral depression. 


SUBSTTTCrn    AJCXNOmXTT    OrREKD 
BT    MK.    dBBONS 

Mr  GIBBONS.     Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
a  substitute  amendment. 
Tbe  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8.  strike  out  lines  17  through  34,  and 
tnaert  the  following: 

"(b)  Bubeectloa  (b)  of  such  section  Ls 
amended  by  strlklnc  out  •161.000.000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1064,  and  a  Uke 
anK)unt  for  the  fiscal  year  »nrf»ng  June  30, 
1965'  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  follo'T- 
Ing:  •$181,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  80.  1964.  $407,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1965,  and  $281,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1966'." 

Mr.  QIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
substitute  amendment  that  I  have  offered 
for  Mr.  Taffs  amendment  simply  does 
this:  It  provides  for  a  different  redistri- 
bution of  the  funds  authorized  by  this 
bill.  In  actual  dollars  and  cents  it 
amoxmts  to  a  $9.5  million,  or  a  little  more 
than  that,  savings  on  Mr.  Taffs  amend- 


ment. It  Is  $276  million  under  the  com- 
mittee bill,  and  it  would  shorten  the  pro- 
gram. This  is  a  brand  new  program  and 
is  certainly  needed.  I  know  it  is  needed 
in  my  community. 

Last  year  because  of  a  national  policy 
change  placing  an  embargo  on  Cuban 
tobacco  the  cigar  industry  in  my  district 
was  greatly  curtaUed.  and  where  that  in- 
dustry had  at  one  time  employed  10.000 
people,  it  is  now  employing  about  2.000 
people.  We  have  a  vast  retraining  prob- 
lem there. 

This  is  a  new  and  very  rapidly  expand- 
ing program.  I  think  that  the  Congress 
should  reserve  to  itself  the  right  to  come 
back  and  reexamine  the  program,  see 
how  the  administration  is  carrying  it 
out  I  believe  that  the  redistribution  of 
funds,  as  I  have  proposed  in  my  amend- 
ment, is  a  more  equitable  distribution 
than  that  proposed  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  [Mr.  Taft].  I  think  it  would 
allow  the  orderly  expansion  of  the  pro- 
gram under  the  administration  and  also 
allow  Congress  to  rework  the  program  in 
the  light  of  the  experience  that  we  have 
had.  Let  us  realize  that  this  is  a  new 
program  and  one  that  Congress  should 
exercise  its  responsibility  on,  to  reex- 
amine and  rework  it  as  we  learn  from 
experience. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man. 

Mr.  POWKIX.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  compliment  the  gentleman  on  his 
substitute.  Although  it  does  end  up  $9 
million  less  than  the  Taft  amendment  it 
does  give  us  an  opportunity  at  an  earlier 
date  to  review  this  program  again.  I 
would  like  to  support  the  substitute. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  This  amendment 
saves  money.  It  will  quicken  the  con- 
gressional review  of  the  problem  and  it 
win  certainly  provide  that  there  be  no 
lag  in  this  very  well  needed  program. 

Mr.  TAFT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise  In 
opposition  to  the  substitute. 

Mr.  Chairman,  let  us  not  be  deluded  by 
this  amendment  as  an  amendment  which 
cuts  back  the  total  authorization  by 
more  than  $9  million  over  the  cut  that 
I  suggested  in  the  authorization.  It  does 
that  by  the  very  simple  expedient  of  cut- 
ting out  the  last  year,  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  from  the  program  entirely  and 
picking  up  the  $161  million  which  my 
amendment  had  for  that  fiscal  year.  The 
bill  actually  had  $211  million  for  the 
1967  authorization  and  spread  that  back 
over  the  other  3  years. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  TAFT.    I  yield. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  In  effect  the  substi- 
tute amendment  actually  increases  the 
amoimt.  the  largest  amount  authorized 
in  this  bill  from  $422  million  to  a  figure 
the  exact  amount  of  which  I  do  not  at  the 
moment  recalL  But  it  would  be  more 
than  the  $422  million  imder  the  substi- 
tute amendment  whereas  under  the 
amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  we  would  get  $100  mUllon 
less. 

Mr.  TAFT.  I  do  not  think  the  gentle- 
man is  quite  correct  but  he  Is  very  close 
to  it.    What  the  substitute  amendment 


does,  as  I  see  it,  is  to  take  away  from 
the  present  bill  $50  million  in  the  first 
fiscal  year,  which  my  amendment  would 
do  also.  However,  it  takes  off  only  $15 
million  in  the  second  fiscal  year  rather 
than  $100  million,  wiiich  my  amendment 
does.  And  in  the  third  fiscal  year  it 
takes  off  nothing  whereas  my  amend- 
ment would  take  off  some  $65  million. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  The  genUemans 
amendment  does  not  contemplate  that 
this  law  would  last  longer  than  3  years; 
is  that  correct? 

Mr.  TAFT.  That  is  correct.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  with  regard  to  the  sub- 
stitute amendment  that  it  has  one  fatal 
flaw  to  which  I  want  to  call  attention; 
that  is,  contrary  to  the  determination  of 
the  committee,  it  fails  to  establish  the 
50-50,  doUar-for-dollar  matching  princi- 
ple at  the  end  of  the  program  in  the  last 
year. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on 
this  amendment  and  all  amendments 
thereto  close  in  5  minutes. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes   the    gentleman   from   New   Yortc 

I  Mr.  GOODCLL). 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman.  I  rise 
In  opposition  to  the  substitute  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons].  I  do  so  because 
I  believe  so  very  deeply  in  this  matching 
principle.  Let  us  remember,  first  of  all, 
that  the  only  reason  the  Gibbons  amend- 
ment can  end  up  with  a  total  figure  sav- 
ings that  is  close  to  the  Taft  tunendment 
is  that  the  Gibbons  amendment  elimi- 
nates the  third  year  completely  which  in- 
volves $211  million.  That  is  where  he 
picks  up  most  of  the  money.  Everyone 
concedes  that  we  are  going  ahead  and 
will  have  a  program  the  third  year,  but 
the  unfortunate  thing  that  is  done  if  the 
Gibbons  amendment  is  adopted  is  that  it 
leaves  us  with  tlie  States  matching  one- 
third  and  the  Federal  Government 
matching  two-thirds. 

The  present  act  with  the  Taft  amend- 
ment would  not  change  the  ultimate  re- 
quirement of  50  percent  matching  by  the 
States.  It  provides  that  matching  next 
year  would  be  waived.  The  following 
year  the  States  would  match  one-third 
to  two-thirds  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment. And.  then,  the  final  year  it  would 
be  done  on  the  basis  of  dollar-for-dollar 
matching.  State  and  Federal. 

Mr.  Chairman.  I  think  this  is  a  very 
basic  concept  that  must  be  preserved  in 
the  act. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Would  the  gen- 
tleman agree  as  well  that  the  Gibbons 
sul>stitute  contemplates  a  review  of  the 
program  and  a  program  of  longer  life? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  A  review  of  the  pro- 
gram but  with  longer  life? 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  A  review  of  the 
program  which  will  extend  the  life  of  the 
program? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  believe  the  Gibbons 
amendment  Itself  does  Involve  a  review 
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of  the  program  biit  I  do  not  believe  it  af- 
fects the  life  of  the  program  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  California  [Mr. 
Miller]  . 

Mr.  MILLER  of  California.  Mr. 
Chairman,  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Lal>or  of  this  body  has  reported  that 
the  record  for  the  first  12  months  of 
operation  of  the  Manpower  Development 
,  and  Training  Act  is  "an  unqualified  suc- 
cess." I  rise  to  express  my  full  agree- 
ment with  this  finding  and  my  full  sup- 
port of  the  full  committee  amendments 
before  us  which  are  necessary  and  de- 
sirable to  move  the  program  forward 
toward  fuller  realization  of  its  poten- 
tialities and  objectives. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  believe  at  this  time 
it  is  essential  that  we  get  on  with  this 
fine  program  as  quickly  as  we  can,  fore- 
shortening the  time,  to  make  sure  that 
we  do  have  an  adequate  working  pro- 
gram in  being. 

Mr.  Chairman,  we  were  confronted 
just  recently  with  a  cutback  in  some  of 
the  military  establishments.  We  cannot 
expect  the  military  establishments  to  be 
maintained  as  make-work  programs,  to 
be  WPA's.  We  must  be  prepared  to  offer 
^  retraining  for  those  displaced  to  lessen 
^  the  impact  of  closing  installations. 

Mr.  Chairman,  If  the  shipbuilding  in- 
dustry and  the  aircraft  industry  is  going 
to  be  phased  out  because  of  the  lessen- 
ing of  international  tensions,  we  must 
be  prepared  to  pick  up  the  jobs  that  are 
going  to  be  lost  in  these  industries.  A 
retaining  program  at  this  time  is  en- 
tirely essential  and  must  be  gotten  on 
with. 

That  this  law  was  vital,  and  that  get- 
ting it  into  operation  was  tough,  nobody 
will  deny.  That  it  has  achieved  so  much 
In  so  short  a  time  is  a  testimonial  to  its 
need,  its  worth,  and  the  great  effort 
which  went  Into  producing  these  Initial 
results.  At  this  early  date — after  only 
little  more  than  1  year  of  operation — 
the  number  of  projects  which  have  al- 
ready been  approved  provide  training  for 
about  100,000  trainees.  About  one-fifth 
of  these  trainees  have  already  completed 
their  training,  and  about  70  percent  of 
these  have  already  been  placed  in  jobs, 
nearly  all  of  them  utilizing  their  newly 
acquired  skills.  Now  that  the  program 
has  gotten  into  gear,  training  is  current- 
ly proceeding  at  the  estimated  rate  of 
108,000  trainees  per  year,  and  training 
capacity  and  operating  knowledge  and 
experience  enables  an  estimate  that  this 
number  can  be  Increased  to  over  200,000 
in  the  third  year  of  the  acts  operation. 

This  record  cerUinly  jusUfies  original 
enactment  of  the  law,  and  encourages 
support  of  the  modifications  now  before 
us  which  will  give  it  even  sharper  teeth 
to  bite  Into  the  Nation's  most  pressing 
domestic  problem  of  proper  utilization 
of  our  manpower  resources  and  allevia- 
tion of  persistently  high  levels  of  unem- 
ployment. 

The  figures  alone  do  not  tell  the  entire 
story.  For  this  we  must  go  to  the  people 
and  the  projects  behind  the  figures. 
These  lend  even  more  support  to  the 
serious  endeavor  and  commitment  which 
was  made  In  this  legislation. 
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Let  us  look  first  at  the  scope  of  the 
training  program  already  undertaken. 
Almost  2,400  Individual  training  projects 
had  been  approved  by  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber. These  covered  a  broad  spectrum  of 
over  400  job  fields  throughout  the  United 
States— in  49  States,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, and  Puerto  Rico  and  the  Virgin 
Islands.  Let  us  refiect  on  this  for  a  mo- 
ment. Unfilled  and  hard-to-fill  job 
needs  were  searched  out  and  a  reason- 
able expectation  of  employment  was 
found  to  exist  for  over  400  different  oc- 
cupations of  all  types:  professional,  tech- 
nical, skilled  and  semiskilled  industrial 
crafts,  clerical  and  white  collar,  and  the 
newly  emerging  service  occupations — 
maintenance  and  repairmen,  automobile 
mechanics,  and  a  battery  of  health  occu- 
pations, among  others.  Training  pro- 
grams were  developed,  many  of  which 
have  already  been  completed,  and  our 
unemployed  and  underemployed  citizens 
selected,  to  fill  these  needs.  This  repre- 
sents the  most  Intensive  and  concerted 
effort  thus  far  experienced  In  balancing 
labor  market  factors. 

Even  more  heartwarming  is  the  story 
of  the  people  behind  this  training  pro- 
gram. The  central  fact  of  the  experience 
gained  thus  far  under  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  is  that 
it  is  successful  in  reaching  the  long-term 
unemployed— those  with  15  or  more 
weeks  of  imemployment.  About  half  of 
the  enroUees  in  training  projects  come 
from  this  category  of  jobless  workers. 
Nearly  1  out  of  5  of  all  enrollees,  more- 
over, had  been  looking  for  a  job  for  over 
a  year.  Many  of  these  represent  our 
hardcore  unemployed  who  had  become 
obsolete  in  the  labor  market.  No  empha- 
sis is  needed  to  underscore  the  value  of 
salvaging  these  people  by  restoring  them 
to  productive  work  and  human  dignity. 
To  an  even  greater  extent,  training 
programs  are  reaching  adult  workers  of 
prime  working  age— 22  to  44  years— with 
strong  attachment  to  the  labor  force. 
About  two-thirds  of  all  trainees  are  In 
this  category,  which  Includes  to  a  very 
great  extent  the  heads  of  families  of  our 
unemployed  population.  Directing  these 
people  into  occupations  affording  oppor- 
tunities for  employment  is  not  only  a 
labor  market  need  but  a  vital  necessity 
for  our  national  health  and  stability. 

In  addition  to  the  prime  thrust  of  deal- 
ing with  the  rehabilitation  of  the  unem- 
ployed, this  act  has  also  had  some  salu- 
tory  effects  for  other  disadvantaged 
groups  in  our  society.  A  beginning  has 
been  made — which  must  be  expanded 
through  provision  of  broader  measures 
which  we  are  now  considering  here — in 
coping  with  the  ever-deepening  "social 
dynamite"  of  our  youth  imemployment 
problems.  Older  workers,  the  'forgotten 
men"  of  our  economy,  have  profited  from 
this  program,  comprising  about  10  per- 
cent of  the  trainees.  Women  are  being 
trained  in  substantial  numbers  to  pre- 
pare them  for  their  Increasing  respon- 
sibilities and  participation  In  the  work- 
ing world  in  this  modern  age.  And  our 
nonwhlte  citizens — probably  the  most 
disadvantaged  group  in  our  labor  force — 
have  l)een  given  the  opportimity  long 
awaited  to  acquire  better  skills  and  em- 
ployment opportunities.  These  workers 
make  up  23  percent  of  all  enrollees,  about 


the  same  proportion  as  they  comprise  of 
the  total  unemployed.  An  even  greater 
proportion  of  these  trainees  are  drawn 
from  the  long-term  unemployed. 

These  eai-ly  operating  results  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  act  Is  reaching  out  in  all 
directions  of  need  and  opportunity  en- 
visaged at  the  time  of  its  passage.  It 
has  more  than  paid  for  itself  in  terms 
of  unemployment  Insurance,  public  wel- 
fare, and  other  dependency  costs  which 
are  the  alternatives.  More  than  this  are 
the  human  values  and  costs  served. 
These  cannot  t>e  expressed  in  cold  figures 
and  facts.  We  need  only  search  our 
memories  and  hearts  for  this  unesti- 
mable  estimate.  t 

Let  me  refer  to  just  one  example- 
one  of  many — of  what  has  been  and  can 
be  accomplished  under  this  act.    At  the 
Virginia  State  College  in  Norfolk  a  pilot 
project  was  developed  to  retrain  hard- 
core unemployed,  unskilled  workers  to 
qualify  for  employment  In  skilled  and 
semiskilled   occupations   in  which  em- 
ployment opportunities  exist.    One  hun- 
dred men  past  the  age  of  25,  half  of 
them  unemployed  so  long  as  to  no  longer 
be  receiving  imemployment  compensa- 
tion, were  approved  for  a  1-year  train- 
ing course  which  coordinated  vocational 
education,     general     basic     education, 
counseling    and    occupational    training.' 
Their  inability  to  find  work  was  not  the 
result  of  their  not  wanting  to  work  or 
not   having   the   capacity   for  learning 
skills.    It  was  caused  by  their  not  hav- 
ing the  skills  or  sufficient  education  to 
qualify  for  available  jobs.    The  training 
program  developed  enabled  them  to  ad- 
vance their  literacy  level  considerably, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  receive  occupa- 
tional training.     Ninety  of  these  men 
graduated  from  this  course  and  emerged 
with   skill   qualifications   in   a   number 
of  occupations — electronics  technicians, 
brick  masons,  sheet  metal  workers,  auto- 
mobile mechanics,  and  building  mainte- 
nance workers.    For  these  men  there  is  a 
new  fulfillment  and  realization  of  their 
occupational  potential.     For  them  and 
their  families  they  have  been  salvaged 
for  a  life  of  productive  work  and  eco- 
nomic stability. 

This  is  only  one  example  of  what  is 
and  can  be  accomplished  under  this  act. 
Similar  opportunities  have  been  pro- 
vided and  have  borne  results  under  hun- 
dreds of  other  training  projects  already 
completed — and  more  to  come.  It  sure- 
ly needs  no  repeating  that  we  here  are 
both  committed  and  dedicated  to  con- 
tinuing this  program  and  to  strengthen- 
ing it  wherever  we  find  a  loose  stone. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
Powell]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Biir.  Chairman,  I  re- 
quest the  support  of  the  members  of  the 
Committee  of  the  amendment  which  has 
been  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons].  It  is  $9  million 
less  than  provided  for  by  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  gentleman  from  Ohio 
(Mr.  Tatt].  Also,  it  gives  the  Congress 
an  opportunity  to  reexamine  the  pro- 
gram In  3  years  rather  than  4. 

Finally,  the  50-50  matching  participa- 
tion of  the  States  can  be  added  when 
Congress  does  review  the  program,  be- 
ginning that  year. 
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So.  Mr.  Clialnnan,  I  ask  for  a  vote  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  norida  [Mr.  Gibboiis]. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  substitute  amendment  offered  by  the 
gentleman  from  Florida  [Mr.  Gibbons]. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  on  a  di- 
Tlsion  (demanded  by  Mr.  Gibbons)  there 
were — ayes  102.  noes  105. 

Mr.  GIBBONa  Mr.  Chairman.  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Chair- 
man appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons 
and  Mr.  Tatt. 

The  Committee  again  divided,  and  the 
tellers  reported  that  there  were — ayes 
137.  noes  121. 

So  the  substitute  amendment  was 
agreed  to. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio  (Mr.  Tatt],  as  amended  by 
the  stibstltute. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 
AicnvsifENT  orrzszD  BT  ICX.  landkuk 

Mr.    LANDRUM.    Mr.    Chairman.    I 
offer  an  amendment 
llie  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

^  AmeDdJiient  offered  by  Mr.  Landsttii: 
Pag«  4.  beginning  In  line  24,  strike  out  "have 
concluded  that  further  school  attendance  by 
such  youth  Is  no  longer  practicable  under  the 
circumstances'*  and  insert  In  lieu  thereof  the 
following:  "have  c»ncluded.  after  consider- 
ing any  assistance  available  (under  section 
IS  of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1»63) , 
that  fxirther  school  attendance  by  such  youth 
in  any  regular  academic  or  vocational  pro- 
gram Is  no  longer  practicable  under  the  cir- 
cumstances." 

«  Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Chairman,  con- 
siderable discussion  has  been  had  here 
today  about  the  possibihty  of  conflict 
between  this  program,  as  It  relates  to  the 
training  of  youths  between  the  ages  of 
17  and  22.  and  the  program  contem- 
plated in  the  Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1963.  While  it  Is  true  that  various 
members  of  the  committee  have  stated 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
sponsors  of  this  legislation,  and  certainly 
I  believe  there  is  no  intention  on  the  part 
of  the  agency  of  Government  which  will 
be  charged  with  its  administration  to  in- 
terfere with  the  vocational  education 
program  as  contemplated  in  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1963,  I  believe 
that  in  order  to  allay  these  fears  and 
to  remove  any  question  about  whether 
the  two  programs  may  come  into  con- 
flict that  this  amendment  is  necessary. 

I  do  not  s^  that  It  does  any  violence 
or  harm  whatever  to  the  overall  program 
contemplated  in  this  legislation,  and  I 
do  believe  it  clarifles  the  question  of 
whether  we  will  have  under  section  13 
of  the  Vocational  Education  Act  the 
work-study  program,  an  opportunity  for 
a  conflict  to  develop  and  actual  competi- 
tion to  arise  between  the  Department 
of  Labor  and  the  Depaitment  of  Health. 
*^      Education,  and  Welfare. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Micliigan.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  CHARA  of  Michigan.  I  just 
-•  want  to  say  it  was  our  intention  all  along 
to  avoid  such  conflict  and  the  gentle- 
man's  amendment  would  clarify   that 


point  I  think  the  amendment  the  gen- 
tleman has  offered  is  a  good  amendment 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  wUl 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  think  the  genUeman 
from  Georgia  has  made  a  very  worth- 
while contribution  to  this  bill,  and  I 
would  Uke  to  accept  the  amendment. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment  offered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Georgia  (Mr.  Landkum]. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  debate  on  the 
bill,  and  all  amendments  thereto,  close 
at  5  o'clock. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


AMXNOMKNT   Ol 


BT   UB.   GIBBONS 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  offer 
an  amendment 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons:  Page 
6,  beginning  In  line  12.  strike  out  ",  and  for 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter  such  amounts  shall 
be  paid  on  condition  that  such  State  shall 
bear  60  per  centum  of  the  amoimt  of  such 
payments". 

Page  5,  beginning  in  line  20,  strUu  out 
",  and  60  per  centxun  of  the  amount  of  such 
benefits  paid  thereafter". 

Page  8,  line  18,  strike  out  "three"  and  In- 
sert "two". 

Page  9,  line  3,  strike  out  "three"  and  insert 
"two". 

Page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  "1967"  and  insert 
in  Ueu  thereof  "1966". 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  all  this 
amendment  does  Is,  it  is  a  conforming 
amendment  to  conform  with  the  amend- 
ment we  have  already  adopted  reducing 
the  amount  of  money  in  this  program.  I 
want  to  point  out  very  clearly  that  I 
support  the  idea  of  a  50-percent  par- 
ticipation in  the  program  by  the  various 
States,  and  when  the  proper  time  comes 
I  will  certainly  support  it  with  all  my 
efforts. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  Mr.  Chair- 
man, will  the  gentleman  yield  for  a  ques- 
tion? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  will  be  glad  to  yield 
to  the  gentleman  from  Missouri. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  If  you  say 
you  will  support  that,  would  you  not  also 
have  to  go  over  on  page  8  and  strike  out 
all  of  lines  4  through  12  to  provide  for 
50  per  centum  by  the  State  after  1964 
in  the  present  bill? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  The  bill  as  it  is  pres- 
ently drawn,  graduated  the  State's  par- 
ticipation in  this  program,  and  I  support 
that  I  support  the  ultimate  50  percent. 
I  support  the  same  graduation  we  have 
had  in  the  bill  all  along,  but  when  we  get 
to  1966,  when  we  have  to  take  this  legis- 
lation up  again,  if  we  decide  we  want  to 
take  a  look  at  it  at  this  time,  I  would 
then  support  the  50-percent  participa- 
tion. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  you  are 
extending  at  this  time  100 -percent  par- 
ticipation. In  other  words,  100  percent 
Federal  payment  for  the  flscal  year  1965. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    No. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.    Yes. 


Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  what  the  bill 
does  already. 

Mr.  JONES  of  Missouri.  But  I  mean 
the  present  law  does  not  do  tliat 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  No,  but  the  bill  does 
that  already,  and  what  I  am  doing  now 
is  this:  This  Is  Just  a  conforming  amend- 
ment to  conform  with  the  money  we 
have  already  stricken  out  of  the  bill. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  could 
we  have  the  amendment  reported  again? 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Without  objection, 
the  amendment  will  be  reported  again. 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  reread  the  Gibbons  amend- 
ment 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  rise 
in  opposition  to  the  amendment  and  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  gentleman  from 
Florida  a  question. 

If  I  imderstand  what  was  said  cor- 
rectly, he  himself  favors  the  50-percent 
matehlng  principle. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.    That  is  right 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Then,  I  do  not  see 
any  harm  In  leaving  this  language  in  the 
bill.  We  thereby  underline  the  Inten- 
tion of  the  Congress  that  any  subsequent 
years  will  be  on  a  50-50  basis.  The 
gentleman  is  stopping,  as  I  understand  it, 
by  his  earlier  amendment,  all  authoriza- 
tions at  the  one-third  matching  level. 
If  he  had  not  cut  off  the  last  year  of  au- 
thorizations, he  agrees  he  would  like  to 
have  a  50-50  matehlng  go  Into  effect.  It 
will,  by  this  sunendment,  Just  strike  the 
requirement  that  In  subsequent  years  the 
50-50  matehlng  will  apply.  I  do  not  see 
that  the  language  of  the  bill  as  it  is  now 
does  any  harm,  and  I  think  it  does  under- 
line the  Congress  intent  that  in  subse- 
quent years  when  we  do  authorize  money 
for  those  subsequent  years,  the  States  are 
going  to  have  to  be  prepared  to  match 
on  a  50-50  basis. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  would  have  no  ob- 
jection, frankly,  either  to  amending  my 
amendment  or  substituting  for  my 
amendment  to  allow  on  page  5  those  two 
50  per  centtuns  to  remain  in  there,  be- 
cause I  do  not  think  they  hurt  the  bill 
at  all.  But  over  on  pages  8  and  9  as  to 
the  change  of  2  and  3,  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  objection  to  striking  that 
out. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  do  not  have  any  ob- 
jection to  that. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Can  we  have  the 
amendment  then  worded  to  leave  those 
50  per  centums  In  there?  It  will  not 
hurt  anything. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  ask 
tmanlmous  consent  that  the  gentleman's 
amendment  be  revised  to  Include  the  50 
percent  he  struck  out. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Clerk  will  re- 
port the  modified  amendment. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Amendment  offered  by  Mr.  Gibbons: 

Page  8,  line  16,  strike  out  "three"  and  In- 
sert "two". 

Page  9,  Une  3,  strike  out  "three"  and  In- 
sert "two". 

Page  9,  line  12,  strike  out  "1967"  and  in- 
sert In   Ueu  thereof  "1966". 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  reserv- 
ing the  right  to  object,  if  this  blU  is  to 
be  rewritten  by  unanimous  consent  on 
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the  House  floor— and  I  am  sure  the  gen- 
tleman imderstands  this  is  unusual  pro- 
cedure—will It  meet  the  clarion  call  of 
President  Johnson  for  ttirift  and  frugal- 
ity? Will  the  President  then  be  satisfied 
with  this  bill? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  could  not  tell  the 
gentleman  that.  I  have  not  consulted 
with  him  about  this  specific  amendment. 
I  think  we  are  moving  In  that  direction. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  wonder  when  Members 
of  the  House  are  going  to  answer  the 
call  of  the  President  for  economy,  thrift, 
and  frugality.  I  would  like  to  ask,  too, 
whether  the  gentleman  thinks  this  will 
in  any  way  affect  the  retraining  of  Mem- 
bers of  Congress?  Next  year  being  an 
election  year  some  Members  who  have 
failed  to  support  economy  may  not  be 
returned  to  Congress  and  may  well  need 
retraining  for  scxne  other  Job.  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  opposed  to  this  bill,  es- 
pecially with  the  Gibbons  amendments. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  only  say  that  every 
man  has  to  vote  his  own  conscience  on 
this  matter. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  with- 
draw my  reservation. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Ch,airman,  I 
move  to  strike  out  the  requisite  number 
of  words.  I  take  this  time  to  announce, 
so  the  Members  will  be  clear,  what  the 
parliamentary  situation  will  be,  that  I 
Intend  to  demand  a  separate  vote  on 
both  of  the  Gibbons  amendments  that 
have  been  adopted.  It  is  my  understand- 
ing that  if  the  House  votes  down  the 
Gibbons  amendments  that  were  agreed 
to  we  will  then  be  free  to  have  a  recom- 
mittal motion  which  can  cut  the  funds, 
not  by  the  amount  proposed  by  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  Tajtp],  but  by 
half  as  much  as  the  Taft  amendment 
would  have  cut  them  In  all  the  years 
affected.  I  think  everyone  can  concede 
that  the  program  will  live  easily  within 
those  bounds.  Frankly,  I  prefer  the  bill 
as  it  came  to  the  floor  to  the  bill  as  It 
has  been  amended  by  the  amendments 
of  the  gentleman  from  Florida  (Mr. 
Gibbons].  I  think  It  is  a  better  bill  be- 
cause it  does  retain  the  50-percent 
matehlng  principle. 

We  have  now  stricken  the  50-percent 
matehlng  principle,  with  the  Stotes  and 
the  Federal  Government  matehing  equal- 
ly. So  by  voting  down  the  Gibbons 
amendments  we  will  be  permitted  to  have 
a  recommittal  motion  that  will  cut  the 
funds  in  the  bill  50  percent  as  much  as 
the  Taft  amendment  would  have  cut 
those  funds.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
wholly  fair  and  acceptable  amendment, 
and  I  hope  that  we  can  enact  it 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move 
to  strike  out  the  requisite  number  of 
words. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  simply  wanted  to  ask 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  if  it  is 
not  true  that  even  with  the  Gibbons 
perfecting  amendments  the  50-50  mateh- 
ing fund  no  longer  specifically  is  di- 
rected to  the  authorization  amounts? 
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Mr.  GOODELL.  That  is  correct 
Mr.  CURTIS.  I  think  there  are  many 
in  the  House,  particularly  those  who 
voted  for  the  Gibbons  amendments,  who 
do  not  realize  that  point  I  am  very 
hopeful  that  when  the  vote  comes  on 
the  Gibbons  amendments  they  will  be 
voted  down  so  that  we  can  offer  a  mo- 
tion to  recommit  with  these  instructions. 
If  they  are  not  voted  down  then  the  mo- 
tion to  recommit,  as  I  imderstand  the 
parliamentary  procedure,  cannot  con- 
tain that.  I  have  been  very  much  for 
this  program.  Yet  I  may  feel  con- 
strained to  have  to  vote  against  the  bill 
if  the  Gibbons  amendment  prevails. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT,  I  am  not  quite  sure 
about  this.  Did  the  gentleman  say  we 
would  not  keep  the  matehing  principle 
under  the  Gibbons  amendment? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Under  the  Gibbons 
amendment,  the  50-50  is  out,  and  even 
with  the  perfecting  amendment,  it  does 
not  relate  to  the  authorizations. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  I  think  the  gentle- 
man is  wrong. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Under  the  Gibbons 
amendment  we  kept  the  one-third 
matehlng  by  the  States  in  the  fourth  year 
of  this  program.  Under  the  bill  as  it 
came  to  the  floor,  we  had  a  50-50  match- 
ing proposition.  In  the  flfth  year  the 
matehing  went  to  one-half.  That  fifth 
year  of  the  program  has  now  been 
stricken  and  eliminated  by  the  Gibbons 
amendment.  In  his  second  amendment, 
however,  he  left  in  what  Is  hopeful  lan- 
gviage,  that  when  we  do  authorize  the 
flfth  year  of  this  program  the  States  will 
be  expected  to  match  on  a  50-percent 
basis. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  yield  further? 

Mr.  CURTIS.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  California. 

Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  point  is  that 
for  the  years  that  are  now  in  the  bill,  the 
one-third  matching  that  was  covered  is 
still  in  the  bill  is  it  not? 
Mr.  CURTIS.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  ROOSEVELT.  The  only  thing 
that  is  left  out  is  the  last  year,  but  noth- 
ing else  is  left  out  at  all. 

Mr.  CURTIS.  Yes;  but  It  does  not  Ue 
into  the  authorization,  which  I  think  is 
important. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  The  Chair  recog- 
nizes the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Powell]. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  will  the 
gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr.  Powell] 
yield  to  me  at  this  time? 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  distin- 
guished majority  leader. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Chairman,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  for  yield- 
ing. I  take  this  time  only  to  announce 
to  the  Members  of  the  House,  so  that 
the  Members  may  be  advised,  that  im- 
mediately following  the  disposition  of 
this  bill,  we  will  go  on  with  the  voca- 
tional education  conference  report  and 
with  the  hope  of  completing  It  this  after-"" 
noon. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  will 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  yield  to 
me? 
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Mr.  POWELL.  I  yield  to  the  gentle 
man  from  Florida. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  Mr.  Chairman,  so 
that  the  Members  will  imderstand  ex- 
actly what  is  in  this  bill,  if  they  will  Just 
take  the  bill  and  look  at  page  5,  line  12 
and  read  it  they  wUl  flnd  it  is  still  iri 
there.  Lines  12,  13,  and  14  are  still  in 
there  and  lines  20  and  21  are  still  in 
there.  I  admit  there  is  no  authorization 
for  the  money  for  those  years,  but  the 
50-percent  matehing  provision  is  still 
In  here.   It  has  not  been  stricken. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  stated  on  the 
floor  that  It  is  my  intention  to  preserve 
the  50 -percent  matehing  formula,  if  I 
ever  get  to  it. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Chairman  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man from  New  York. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  I  agree  with  the  gen- 
tleman, but  I  do  not  believe  we  are  estab- 
lishing firmly  a  50 -percent  ratio,  unless 
we  authorize  funds  for  the  year  In  ques- 
tion. The  gentleman's  amendment  stops 
the  program  at  the  end  of  the  fourth 
year.  So,  anything  we  say  about  the 
flfth  year  Is  merely  an  expression  of  our 
desire  and  we  cannot  bind  a  future  Con- 
gress. 

Mr.  GIBBONS.  That  is  the  way  I  un- 
derstand it  anyway.  You  cannot  bind  a 
future  Congress  anyway.  We  are  just 
expressing  our  opinion  here. 

The  CHAIRMAN.  If  there  are  no  fur- 
ther amendments,  under  the  rule,  the 
Committee  rises. 

Accordingly,  the  Committee  rose;  and 
the  l^eaker  having  resumed  the  chair. 
Mr.  Price,  Chairman  of  the  Committee' 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union,  reported  that  that  Committee 
having  had  under  consideration  the  bill 
(HJl.  8720)  to  amend  the  Manpower  De- 
velopment and  Training  Act  of  1962,  pur- 
suant to  House  Resolution  583,  he  re- 
ported the  bill  back  to  the  House  with 
sundry  amendments  adopted  by  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole. 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  the  rule,  the 
previous  question  is  ordered. 

Is  a  separate  vote  demanded  on  any 
amendment? 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  de- 
mand a  separate  vote  on  the  two  Gibbons 
amendments. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  remaining  amendment,  the  Landrum 
amendment. 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  wUl  report 
the  first  amendment  on  which  a  separate 
vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8,  strike  out  lines  17  through  24,  and 
insert  the  following : 

"(b)  SubsecUon  (b)  of  such  secUon  is 
amended  by  striking  out  '$161,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  SO,  1964.  and  a  like 
amount  for  the  flscal  year  ending  Jxme  30, 
1965*  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  the  fol- 
lowing: '$161,000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing Jiine  80,  1964,  $407,000,000  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1965.  and  $281,000,000 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  80,  1966'." 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  two  Gibbons 
amendments  be  considered  en  bloc. 
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The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  Clerk  will  report 
the  second  amendment  on  which  a  sepa- 
rate vote  has  been  demanded. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows: 

Page  8.  line  16,  strike  out  "three"  and  In- 
»ert  "two". 

Page  8,  line  3,  strike  out  "three"  and  Insert 
"two". 

Page  9.  line  12.  strike  out  "1967"  and  In- 
sert In  lieu  thereof  "1966". 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  amendments. 

Mr.  OOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand tellers. 

Tellers  were  ordered,  and  the  Speaker 
appointed  as  tellers  Mr.  Gibbons   and 

Mr.   OoODELL. 

The  House  divided,  and  the  tellers 
reported  that  there  were — ayes  161,  noes 
126. 

So  the  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
the  engrossment  and  third  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  was  ordered  to  be  engrossed 
and  read  a  third  time  and  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  quesUon  is  on 
the  passage  of  the  bill. 

The  bill  was  passed. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on 
the  table. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  bill  Just 
passed,  H.R.  8720. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

There  was  no  objection. 


VOCATIONAL   EDUCATION   BILL 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  call  up 
the  conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
4955)  to  strengthen  and  improve  the 
quality  of  vocational  education  and  to 
expand  the  vocational  opportunities  in 
the  Nation,  and  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  statement  of  the  managers  on 
the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu  of 
the  report. 

The  Clerk  read  the  title  of  the  bUl. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York? 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  reserving 
the  right  to  object,  I  would  ask  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  York,  If  it  is  proposed  to 
take  some  time  to  explain  this  bill  so 
that  we  may  know  what  this  conference 
report  contains. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  assure 
the  gentleman  that  time  will  be  taken 
to  explain  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  GROSS.  I  thank  the  genUeman. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  withdraw  my  reservation 
of  objection. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objecUon  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  that  the  statement  of  the  managers 


on  the  part  of  the  House  be  read  in  lieu 
of  the  report? 

There  was  no  objection. 

The  Clerk  read  the  statement. 

The  conference  report  and  statement 
are  as  follows: 

CoNmxNCX  RzPOKT  (H.  RzPT.  No.  1038) 
The  committee  of  conference  on  the  dis- 
agreeing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl. 
4955)  to  strengthen  and  Improve  the  quality 
of  vocatloifal  education  and  to  expand  the 
vocational  education  opportunities  In  the 
Nation,  having  met,  after  full  and  free  con- 
fe-ence,  have  agreed  to  recommend  and  do 
reconunend  to  their  respective  Hoxises  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  House  recede  from  Its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to 
the  text  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same 
with  an  amendment  as  follows:  In  lieu  of 
the  matter  proposed  to  be  Inserted  by  the 
Senate  amendment  insert  the  following: 

"PA«T  A VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION 

"Declaration  of  purpose 
"Section  1.  It  Is  the  purpose  of  this  part 
to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  assist 
them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  Improve  exist- 
ing programs  of  vocational  education,  to  de- 
velop new  programs  of  vocational  education, 
and  to  provide  part-time  emploTment  for 
youths  who  need  the  earnings  from  such  em- 
ployment to  continue  their  vocational  train- 
ing on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that  persons  of 
all  ages  In  all  communities  of  the  State — 
those  In  high  school,  those  who  have  com- 
pleted or  discontinued  their  formal  educa- 
tion and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor  mar- 
ket, those  who  have  already  entered  the  la- 
bor market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills 
or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  special 
educational  handicaps — will  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  vocational  training  or  retraining 
which  Is  of  high  quality,  which  Is  realistic 
In  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment,  and  which 
Is  suited  to  their  needs.  Interests,  and  ability 
to  benefit  from  such  training. 

"Authorization  of  appropriations 
"Sec.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  •60,000,000.  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1966,  $118,600,000,  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1966,  $177,500,000,  and  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1967,  and  each 
fiscal  year  thereafter.  $225,000,000,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  grants  to  States  as  pro- 
vided in  this  part. 

"Allotments  to  States 

"Sec.  3.  (a)  Ninety  per  centum  of  the 
sums  appropriated  pxu-suant  to  section  2 
shall  be  allotted  among  the  States  on  the 
basis  of  the  number  of  persons  In  the  various 
age  groups  needing  vocational  education  and 
the  per  capita  income  In  th«  respective  States 
as  follows:  The  Conunlssloner  shall  allot  to 
each  State  for  each  fiscal  year — 

"(1)  An  amoimt  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  50  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year,  as  the  product  of  the 
population  aged  fifteen  to  nineteen,  inclu- 
sive. In  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal  year 
and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to  the 
sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for  all  the 
States;  plus 

"(2)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  20  per  centuim  of  the  sums  so  ap- 
propriated for  such  year,  as  the  product  of 
the  population  aged  twenty  to  twenty-four. 
Inclusive,  in  the  State  in  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to 
the  sum  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  the  States;  plus 

"(3)  An  amount  which  bears  the  some 
ratio  to  15  per  centum  of  the  siuns  so  ap- 
propriated for  such  year,  as  the  product  of 
the  population  aged  twenty-five  to  sixty-five. 


Inclusive,  In  the  SUte  In  the  preceding  fiscal 
year  and  the  State's  allotment  ratio  bears  to 
the  siun  of  the  corresponding  products  for 
all  the  States:  plus 

"(4)  An  amount  which  bears  the  same 
ratio  to  6  per  centum  of  the  sums  so  appro- 
priated for  such  year,  as  the  sxim  of  the 
amounu  allotted  to  the  State  under  para- 
graphs (1),  (2),  and  (3)  for  such  year  bears 
to  the  sum  of  the  amounts  allotted  to  all  the 
States  under  paragraphs  (1),  (2),  and  (3) 
for  such  year. 

"(b)  The  amount  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  Is  less  than  $10,000  shall  be  Increased 
to  that  amount,  the  total  of  the  increases 
thereby  required  being  derived  by  propor- 
tionately reducing  the  allotments  to  each  of 
the  remaining  States  under  such  subsection, 
but  with  such  adjustments  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  allotment  of  any  of  such 
remaining  States  from  being  thereby  reduced 
to  less  than  that  amount. 

"(c)  The  amount  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carrying 
out  the  State's  plan  approved  under  section 
5  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from  time 
to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year  as 
the  Commissioner  may  fix.  to  other  States 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotments  to 
such  States  under  such  subsection  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  It  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  State  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  under  the  approved  plan 
of  such  State  for  such  year  and  the  total  of 
such  reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted 
among  the  States  not  suffering  such  a  reduc- 
tion. Any  amount  reallotted  to  a  State 
under  this  subsection  during  such  year  shall 
be  deemed  part  of  its  allotment  under  sub- 
section ( a )  for  such  year. 

"(d)  (1)  The  'allotment  ratio*  for  any  State 
shaU  be  1.00  less  the  product  of  (A)  .50  and 
(B)  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the 
per  capita  Income  for  the  State  by  the  per 
capita  Income  for  all  the  States  (exclusive 
of  Puerto  Rico.  Guam.  American  Samoa,  and 
the  Virgin  Islands),  except  that  (1)  the 
allotment  ratio  shaU  In  no  case  be  less  than 
.40  or  more  than  .60,  and  (11)  the  allotment 
ratio  for  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands  shall  be  .60. 

"(2)  The  allotment  ratios  shall  be  promul- 
gated by  the  Conunlssloner  for  each  fiscal 
year,  between  July  I  and  September  30  of 
the  preceeding  fiscal  year,  except  that  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  such 
allotment  ratios  shall  be  promulgated  as  soon 
as  possible  after  the  enactment  of  this  part. 
Allotment  ratios  shall  be  computed  on  the 
basis  of  the  average  of  the  per  capita  In- 
comes for  a  State  and  for  all  the  States 
(exclusive  of  Puerto  Rico,  Guam.  American 
Samoa,  and  the  Virgin  Islands)  for  the  three 
most  recent  consecutive  fiscal  years  for  which 
satisfactory  data  Is  available  from  the 
Department  of  Conunerce. 

"(3)  The  term  "per  capita  Income'  for  a 
State  or  for  all  the  States  (exclusive  of  Puerto 
Rlco,  Guam,  American  Samoa,  and  the  Vir- 
gin Islands)  for  any  fiscal  year,  means  the 
total  personal  Income  for  such  State,  and 
for  all  such  States,  respectively.  In  the  cal- 
endar year  ending  in  such  fiscal  year,  divided 
by  the  population  of  such  SUte,  and  of  all 
such  SUtes.  respectively.  In  such  fiscal  year. 
"(4)  The  toUl  population  and  the  popu- 
lation of  particular  age  groups  of  a  SUte  or 
of  all  the  SUtes  shall  be  determined  by  the 
Commissioner  on  the  basis  of  the  latest 
available  estimates  furnished  by  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce. 

"Uses  of  Federal  funds 
"Sec.  4.  (a)   Except  as  otherwise  provided 
In  subsection  (b),  a  SUte's  allotment  under 
section  3  may  be  used.  In  accordance  with 
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its  approved  SUte  plan,  for  any  or  all  of  the 
following  purpo^: 

"(1)  Vocational  education  for  persons  at- 
tending high  school; 

"(2)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  completed  or  left  high  school  and  who 
are  available  for  tuU-tlme  study  In  prepara- 
tion for  entering  the  labor  market; 

"(3)  Vocational  education  for  persons 
(other  than  persons  who  are  receiving  train- 
ing allowances  under  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  of  1962  (Public 
Law  87-416),  the  Area  Redevelopment  Act 
(Public  Law  87-27).  or  the  Trade  Expansion 
Act  of  1962  (Public  Law  87-794))  who  have 
already  entered  the  labor  market  and  who 
need  training  or  retraining  to  achieve  stabil- 
ity or  advancement  in  employment; 

"(4)  Vocational  education  for  persons  who 
have  academic,  socioeconomic,  or  other 
handicaps  that  prevent  them  from  succeed- 
ing In  the  regular  vocational  education  pro- 
gram; 

"(6)  Construction  of  area  vocational  edu- 
cation school  faculties; 

"(6)  Ancillary  aervlces  and  activities  to 
assure  quality  In  all  vocational  education 
programs,  such  as  teacher  training  and  su- 
pervision, program  evaluation,  special  dem- 
onstration and  experimenUl  programs,  de- 
velopment of  instructional  materials,  and 
State  administration  and  leadership,  includ- 
ing periodic  evaluation  of  State  and  local  vo- 
cational education  programs  and  services 
In  light  of  Information  regarding  ciurent 
and  projected  manpower  needs  and  Job  op- 
portunities. 

"(b)  At  least  33 y,  per  centum  of  each 
SUte's  allotment  for  any  fiscal  year  ending 
prior  to  July  1,  1968,  and  at  least  25  per 
centum  of  each  State's  allotment  for  any 
subsequent  fiscal  year  shall  be  used  only 
for  the  purposes  set  forth  in  paragraph  (2) 
or  (5),  or  both,  of  subsection  (a),  and  at 
least  3  per  centum  of  each  SUte's  allotment 
shall  be  used  only  for  the  purposes  set  forth 
In  paragraph  (6)  of  subsection  (a),  except 
that  the  Commissioner  may,  upon  request  of 
a  SUte,  permit  such  SUte  to  use  a  smaller 
percenUge  of  lU  allotment  for  any  year 
for  the  purposes  specified  above  If  he  deter- 
mines that  such  smaller  percentage  will  ade- 
quately meet  such  purposes  in  such  SUte. 

"(c)  Ten  per  centum  of  the  simis  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  2  for  each  fiscal 
year  shall  be  used  by  the  Commissioner  to 
make  granU  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
other  public  or  nonprofit  private  agencies  and 
institutions  to  SUte  boards,  and  with  the 
approval  of  the  appropriate  SUte  board,  to 
local  educational  agencies,  to  pay  part  of  the 
cost  of  research  and  training  programs  and  of 
experimenUl,  developmenUl,  or  pilot  pro- 
grams developed  by  such  institutions,  boards, 
or  agencies,  and  designed  to  meet  the  special 
vocational  education  needs  of  youths,  par- 
ticularly youths  in  economically  depressed 
communities  who  have  academic,  socioeco- 
nomic, -or  other  handicaps  that  prevent  them 
from  succeeding  in  the  regular  vocational 
education  programs. 

"State  plans 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  A  Bute  which  desires  to  re- 
ceive lU  allotments  of  Federal  funds  under 
this  part  shall  submit  through  iu  SUU 
board  to  the  Conunlssloner  a  SUte  plan,  in 
such  deUll  as  the  Commissioner  deems  nec- 
essary, which — 

"(1)  designates  the  SUU  board  as  the 
sole  agency  for  administration  of  the  SUte 
plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  administration 
thereof  by  local  educational  agencies;  and. 
If  such  SUte  board  does  not  Include  as  mem- 
bers persons  familiar  with  the  vocational 
education  needs  of  management  and  labor 
in  the  SUte,  and  a  person  or  persons  repre- 
senutive  of  Junior  colleges,  technical  insti- 
tutes, or  other  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion which  provide  programs  of  technical  or 
vocational   training  meeting  the   definition 
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of  vocational  education  in  section  8(1)  of 
this  Act,  provides  for  the  designation  or 
creation  of  a  SUte  advisory  council  which 
shall  include  such  persons,  to  consult  with 
the  SUU  board  in  carrying  out  the  SUU 
plan: 

"(2)  seU  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  SUU  in  allocating  each 
such  allotment  among  the  various  uses  set 
forth  in  paragraphs  (1).  (2).  (8).  (4).  {5h 
and  (6)  of  section  4(a),  and  in  allocating 
Federal  fimds  to  local  educational  agencies 
In  the  SUU,  which  policies  and  procedures 
Insure  that  due  consideration  will  be  given 
to  the  results  of  periodic  evaluations  of  SUte 
and' local  vocational  education  programs  and 
services  In  light  of  information  regarding 
current  and  projected  manpower  needs  and 
Job  opportunities,  and  to  the  relative  voca- 
tional education  needs  of  all  groups  |p  all 
conununities  in  the  SUU,  and  that  Federal 
funds  made  avaUable  under  this  part  wUl 
be  BO  used  as  to  supplement,  and,  to  the 
exUnt  practical,  increase  the  amounU  of 
SUU  or  local  funds  that  would  in  the 
absence  of  such  Federal  funds  be  made 
available  for  the  uses  set  forth  in  section  4 
(a)  so  that  all  persons  in  all  communities  of 
the  SUU  will  as  soon  as  possible  have  ready 
access  to  vocational  training  suited  to  their 
needs,  Intereste,  and  ability  to  benefit  there- 
from, and  In  no  case  supplant  such  SUU  or 
local  funds; 

"(3)  provides  minimum  qualifications  for 
teachers,  teacher-trainers,  supervisors,  direc- 
tors, and  others  having  responsibilities  un- 
der the  SUU  plan; 

"(4)  provides  for  enUrlng  into  cooperative 
arrangemente  with  the  sysUm  of  public  em- 
ployment offices  in  the  SUte,  approved  by 
the  SUU  board  and  by  the  SUU  head  of 
such  s3rsUm,  looking  toward  such  ofllces 
making  available  to  the  SUU  board  and 
local  educational  agencies  occupational  in- 
formation regarding  reasonable  prospecu 
of  emplojrment  in  the  community  and  else- 
where, and  toward  consideration  of  such 
Information  by  such  board  and  agencies  in 
providing  vocational  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing to  studenu  and  prospective  studenU  and 
In  deUrmlnlng  the  occupations  for  which 
persons  are  to  be  trained;  and  looking  to- 
ward guidance  and  counseling  personnel  of 
the  StaU  board  and  local  educational  agen- 
cies making  avaUable  to  public  employment 
offices  information  regarding  the  occupa- 
tional qualifications  of  persons  leaving  or 
completing  vocational  education  coiu-ses  or 
schools,  and  toward  consideration  of  such 
information  by  such  offices  In  the  occupa- 
tional guidance  and  placement  of  such  per- 
sons; 

"(5)  seU  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be 
necessary  to  assure  proper  disbursement  of, 
and  accounting  for,  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
SUU  (Including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
SUte  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  part; 

"(6)  provides  assurance  that  the  requlre- 
menU  of  section  7  will  be  complied  with  on 
all  construcUon  proJecU  in  the  SUte  assisted 
under  this  part;  and 

"(7)  provides  for  making  such  reporU  in 
such  form  and  conuinlng  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  part, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  ass\u-e  the  correct- 
ness and  verification  of  such  reporu. 

"(b)  The  Commissioner  shaU  approve  a 
SUte  plan  which  fulfUls  the  condiUons 
specified  In  subsection  (a),  and  shaU  not 
finally  disapprove  a  StaU  plan  except  after 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  a 
hearing  to  the  SUU  board  designated  pur- 
suant to  paragraph  (1)  of  such  subsection. 

"(c)  Whenever  the  Commissioner,  afUr 
reasonable  notice  and  opportunity  for  hear- 
ing to  the  StaU  board  administering  a  StaU 


plan  approved  under  subsection  (b).  finds 
tha^~ 

"(1)  the  SUU  plan  has  been  bo  changed 
that  it  no  longer  complies  with  the  pro- 
visions of  Bubeection  (a) ,  or 

"(2)  in  the  administration  at  the  plan 
there  Is  a  faUure  to  comply  BubsUntlally 
with  any  such  provlBlon, 
the  Commissioner  shall  notify  such  SUU 
board  that  no  further  paymenU  will  be  made 
to  the  SUU  under  this  part  (or,  in  his  dls- 
cretton.  further  paymenu  to  the  SUU  will 
be  limited  to  programs  under  or  portions  of 
the  SUU  plan  not  affected  by  such  failure) 
until  he  is  satisfied  that  there  will  no  longer 
be  any  failure  to  comply.  Until  he  Is  bo 
satisfied,  the  Commissioner  shall  make  no 
further  paymenu  to  such  SUU  under  this 
part  (or  shall  limit  payments  to  programs 
under  or  portions  of  the  SUU  plan  not 
affected  by  such  faUure) . 

"(d)   A  SUU  board  which  is  dissatisfied 
with  a  final  acUon  of  the  Commissioner  un- 
der subsection  (b)  or  (c)  may  appeal  to  the 
United  SUtes  coxu-t  of  appeals  for  the  circuit 
in  which  the  SUU  Is  located,  by  filing  a 
petition  with  such  court  within  sixty  days 
after  such  final  action.    A  copy  of  the  peti- 
tion ShaU  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  the 
clerk  of  the  court  to  the  Commlsaloner,  or 
any  officer  designated  by  him  for  that  pur- 
pose.    The    Commissioner    thereupon   shall 
file  In  the  coxirt  the  record  of  the  proceedings 
on  which  he  based  his  action,  as  provided  In 
section  2112  of  UUe  28,  United  SUtes  Code. 
Upon  the  filing  of  such  petition,  the  court 
shall  have  jurisdiction  to  afllrm  the  action 
of  the  Commissioner  or  to  set  it  aside,  In 
whole  or  in  part.  temporarUy  or  permanently, 
but  until  the  filing  of  the  record  the  Com- 
missioner may  modify  or  set  aside  his  action. 
TTie  findings  of  the  Commissioner  as  to  the 
facu,  if  supported  by  substantial  evidence, 
shall  be  conclusive,  but  the  court,  for  good 
cause  shown,  may  remand  the  case  to  the 
Commissioner  to  take  further  evidence,  and 
the  Commissioner  may  thereupon  make'  new 
or  modified  findings  ot  fact  and  may  modify 
hlB  iH^vlouB  action,  and  shall  file  in  the  court 
the  record  of  the  further  proceedings.    Such 
new  or  modified  findings  of  fact  shall  like- 
wise be  conclusive  if  supported  by  subetcm- 
tlal  evidence.     The  Judgment  of  the  court 
affirming  or  setUng  aside,  in  whole  or  In  part, 
any    action   of   the   Commissioner  shaU    be 
final,  subject  to  review  by  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  SUtes  upon  certiorari  or  certi- 
fication as  provided  In  section  1254  of  UUe  28, 
United  SUtes  Code.    The  commencement  of 
proceedings  imder  thU  subsection  shall  not. 
unless  so  specifically  ordered  by  the  court, 
operau    as    a    sUy    of    the    Conunissioner's 
action. 

"Payments  to  States 

"Sec.  6.  (a)  Any  amount  paid  to  a  SUU 
from  lU  allotment  under  section  3  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964.  shall  be 
paid  on  condition  that  there  shall  be  ex- 
pended for  such  year.  In  accordance  with  the 
SUU  plan  approved  under  section  5  or  the 
SUU  plan  approved  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  and  supplementary 
vocational  education  AcU,  or  both,  an 
amount  In  SUU  or  local  funds,  or  ix)th, 
which  at  least  equals  the  amount  expended 
for  vocational  education  dvirlng  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1963.  under  the  SUU 
plan  approved  under  the  Vocational  Educa- 
tion Act  of  1946  and  supplementary  voca- 
tional education  AcU. 

"(b)  Subject  to  the  llmlUtions  In  section 
4(b),  the  portion  ot  a  SUU's  aUotment  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  and  for 
each  succeeding  year,  allocated  tmder  the 
approved  SUU  plan  for  each  of  the  purpoaea 
set  forth  In  paragraphs  (1).  (2),  (3).  (4). 
and  (6)  of  section  4(a)  shall  be  avallabi«  for 
paying  one-half  of  the  StaU's  ezpendlturea 
under  such  plan  for  such  year  for  each  such 
purpoae. 
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"(e)  The  portion  of  a  State's  allotment 
for  any  fiscal  year  allocated  under  the  ap- 
proved SUte  plan  for  the  purpose  set  forth 
in  paragraph  (6)  of  section  4(a)  ahall  be 
available  for  paying  not  to  exceed  one-half 
of  the  coat  of  construction  of  each  area  vo- 
caUonal  education  school  facility  project. 

"(d)  Payments  of  Federal  funds  allotted 
to  a  State  under  section  3  to  SUtes  which 
have  SUte  plana  approved  under  section  6 
(as  adjusted  on  account  of  overpayments 
or  underpayments  previously  made)  shall  be 
made  by  the  Commissioner  In  advance  on 
the  basis  of  such  estimates,  In  such  Install- 
ments, and  at  such  times,  as  may  be  reason- 
ably required  for  expenditures  by  the  SUtes 
of  the  funds  so  allotted. 

"Labor  standards 
"Sec  7.  All  laborers  an(\  mechanics  em- 
ployed by  contractors  or  subcontractors  on 
all  construction  projects  assisted  under  this 
part  shall  be  paid  wages  at  rates  not  less 
than  those  prevailing  as  determined  by  the 
Secretary  of  Labor  In  accordance  with  the 
Davis-Bacon  Act.  as  amended  (40  U.S.C. 
276a— 276a-6 ) .  The  Secretary  of  Labor  shall 
have  with  respect  to  the  labor  standards 
specified  In  this  section  the  authority  and 
functions  set  forth  In  Reorganization  Plan 
Nimibered  14  of  1950  (15  P.R.  3176;  5  U.S.C. 
133Z-15)  and  section  2  of  the  Act  of  June  13, 
1934,  as  amended  (40  US.C.  276c). 

"Definitions 
"S«c.  8.  For  the  purposes  of  this  part — 

"(1)  The  term  'vocational  education' 
means  vocational  or  technical  training  or  re- 
training which  Is  given  In  schools  or  classes 
(Including  field  or  laboratory  work  IncldenUl 
thereto)  under  public  supervision  and  con- 
trol or  under  contract  with  a  State  board  or 
local  educational  agency,  and  Is  conducted  as 
ptu-t  of  a  program  designed  to  fit  Individuals 
for  gainful  employment  as  semiskilled  or 
skilled  workers  or  technicians  In  recognized 
occupations  (Including  any  program  de- 
signed to  fit  Individuals  for  gainful  employ- 
ment In  business  and  office  occupations,  and 
any  program  designed  to  fit  Individuals  for 
gainful  employment  which  may  be  assisted 
by  Federal  funds  under  the  Vocational 
Education  Act  of  1946  and  supplemenury 
vocational  education  AcU,  but  exclud- 
ing any  program  to  fit  individuals  for 
employment  in  occupations  which  the  Com- 
missioner determines,  and  specifies  in  regu- 
lations, to  be  generally  considered  profes- 
sional or  as  requiring  a  baccalaureate  or 
higher  degree) .  Such  term  Includes  voca- 
tional guidance  and  counseling  in  connec- 
tion with  such  training,  instruction  related 
to  the  occupation  for  which  the  student  is 
being  trained  or  necessary  for  him  to  benefit 
from  such  training,  the  training  of  persons 
engaged  as,  or  preparing  to  become  voca- 
tional education  teachers,  teacher-trainers, 
supervisors,  and  directors  for  such  training, 
travel  of  studenU  and  vocational  education 
personnel,  and  the  acquisition  and  main- 
tenance and  repair  of  instructional  supplies, 
teaching  aids  and  equipment,  but  does  not 
include  the  construction  or  initial  equlp> 
ment  of  buildings  or  the  acquisition  or  renUl 
of  land. 

"(3)  The  term  'area  vocational  educaUon 
school'  means — 

"(A)  a  specialized  high  school  used  exclu- 
sively or  principally,  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation 
for  entering  th^e  labor  market,  or 

"(B)  a  department  of  a  high  school  exclu- 
sively or  principally  used  for  providing  voca- 
Uonal  education  in  no  less  than  five  different 
occupational  fields  to  persons  who  are  avail- 
able for  full-time  study  in  preparation  for 
entering  the  labor  market,  or 

(C)  a  technical  or  vocational  school  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  the  provision  of 
vocational  education  to  persons  who  have 
completed  or  left  high  school  and  who  an 


available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market,  or 

"(D)  the  department  or  division  of  a 
junior  college  or  community  college  or  uni- 
versity which  provides  vocaUonal  educaUon 
in  no  less  than  five  different  occupational 
fields,  under  the  supervision  of  the  SUte 
Board,  leading  to  immediate  employment  but 
not  leading  to  a  baccalaureate  degree, 
if  It  Is  available  to  all  resldento  of  the  SUte 
or  an  area  of  the  SUte  designated  and  ap- 
proved by  the  SUte  Board,  and  if,  in  the  case 
of  a  school,  department,  or  division  de- 
scribed in  (C)  or  (D).  it  admiU  as  regular 
students  both  persons  who  have  completed 
high  school  and  persons  who  have  left  high 
school. 

"(3)  The  term  'school  facilities'  means 
classrooms  and  related  facilities  (including 
Initial  equipment)  and  InteresU  in  land  on 
which  such  facilities  are  constructed.  Such 
term  shall  not  include  any  facility  intended 
primarily  for  evenu  for  which  admission  Is 
to  be  chatrged  to  the  general  public. 

"(4)  The  term 'construction' Includes  con- 
struction of  new  buildings  and  expansion, 
remodeling,  and  alteration  of  existing  build- 
ings, and  Includes  site  grading  and  improve- 
ment and  architect  fees. 

"(5)  The  term  'Commissioner'  means  the 
Commissioner  of  Education. 

"(6)  The  term 'SUte' Includes,  in  addition 
to  the  several  SUtes,  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, the  Conunonwealth  of  Puerto  Rico, 
the  Virgin  Islands,  Guam,  and  American 
Samoa. 

"(7)  The  term  'SUte  board'  means  the 
SUte  board  designated  or  created  pursuant 
to  section  5  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that 
la  the  Act  approved  FebriuuTr  23,  1917  (39 
SUt.  929,  ch.  114:  20  U.S.C.  11-15,  16-28) )  to 
secure  to  the  SUte  the  benefite  of  that  Act. 

"(8)  The  term  'local  educational  agency' 
means  a  board  of  education  or  other  legally 
constituted  local  school  authority  having 
administrative  control  and  direction  cf 
public  elemenUry  or  secondary  schools  in  a 
city,  county,  township,  school  district,  or 
political  subdivision  In  a  SUte,  or  any  other 
public  educational  Institution  or  agency 
having  administrative  control  and  direction 
of  a  vocational  education  program. 

"(9)  The  term  'high  school'  does  not  in- 
clude any  grade  beyond  grade  12. 

"(10)  The  term  'Vocational  Education  Act 
of  1946'  means  titles  I.  II.  and  m  of  the  Act 
of  June  8.  1936,  as  amended  (20  U.S.C.  161- 
15m,  16o-15q,  15aa-15Jj,  15aaa-15ggg) . 

"(11)  The  term  'supplementary  vocational 
education  AcU'  means  section  1  of  the  Act  of 
March  3,  1931  (20  U.S.C.  30)  (relating  to 
vocational  education  In  Puerto  Rico) ,  the  Act 
of  March  18,  1950  (20  U.S.C.  31-33)  (relat- 
ing to  vocational  education  in  the  Virgin 
Islands),  and  section  9  of  the  Act  of  August 
1,  1956  (20  U.S.C.  34)  (relating  to  voca- 
tional education  in  Guam) . 

"Advisory  Committee  on  Vocational 
Education 

"Sec.  9.  (a)  There  Is  hereby  established  In 
the  Office  of  Education  an  Advisory  Com- 
mittee on  Vocational  Education  (hereinafter 
referred  to  as  the  'Advisory  Committee'), 
consisting  of  the  Commissioner,  who  shall  be 
chairman,  one  representative  each  of  the  De- 
partmenU  of  Commerce,  Agriculture,  and 
Labor,  and  twelve  members  appointed,  for 
staggered  terms  and  without  regard  to  the 
civil  service  laws,  by  the  Commissioner  v<nth 
the  approval  of  the  SecreUry  of  Health, 
Education,  and  Welfare  (hereinafter  referred 
to  as  the  'Secretary').  Such  twelve  mem- 
bers shall,  to  the  extent  possible.  Include 
persons  familiar  with  the  vocational  educa- 
tion needs  of  management  and  labor  (in 
equal  numbers),  persons  familiar  with  the 
administration  of  SUte  and  local  vocational 
education  programs,  other  persons  with 
special  knowledge,  experience,  or  qualifica- 
tion with  respect   to  vocational   ed-ucatlon. 


and  persons  represenUtlve  of  the  general 
public,  and  not  more  than  six  of  such  mem- 
bers shall  be  professional  educators.  The 
Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  at  the  call  of 
the  chairman  but  not  less  often  than  twice 
a  year. 

"(b)  The  Advisory  Committee  shall  advise 
the  Commissioner  In  the  preparation  of  gen- 
eral regulations  and  with  respect  to  pyollcy 
matters  arising  in  the  admtnUtratlon  of  this 
part,  the  Vocational  Education  Act  of  1946, 
and  supplemenury  vocational  education 
AcU,  including  policies  and  procedures  gov- 
erning the  approval  of  SUte  plans  under 
section  8  and  the  approval  of  projecto  under 
section  4(c)  and  section  14. 

"(c)  Members  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
shall,  while  serving  on  the  business  of  the 
Advisory  Conunlttee,  be  enUtled  to  receive 
compensation  at  rates  fixed  by  the  Secretary. 
but  not  exceeding  $76  per  day,  including 
travel  time;  and,  while  so  serving  away  from 
their  homes  or  regular  places  of  business, 
they  may  be  allowed  travel  expenses.  Includ- 
ing per  diem  In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  author- 
ized by  section  6  of  the  Administrative 
Expenses  Act  of  1946  (6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for 
persons  in  the  Government  service  employed 
IntermlttenUy. 

"Amendments  to  George-Barden  and  Smith- 
Hughes  Vocational  Education  Acts 
"Sec.  10.  NotwlthsUndlng  anything  to 
the  contrary  in  title  I,  II,  or  III  of  the  Voca- 
tional EducaUon  Act  of  1946  (20  XJJ3.C.  151- 
16m,  15o-15q,  15aa-15jj,  16aaa-15ggg) ,  or  in 
the  Smith-Hughes  Act  (that  Is,  the  Act  ap- 
proved February  23,  1917,  as  amended  (39 
SUt.  929,  ch.  114;  20  U.S.C.  11-15,  16-28)), 
or  in  supplementary  vocational  education 
Acta — 

"(a)  any  porUon  of  any  amount  allotted 
(or  apporUoned)  to  any  SUte  for  any  pur- 
pose under  such  Utles,  Act,  or  AcU  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964,  or  for  any 
fiscal  year  thereafter,  may  be  transferred  to 
and  combined  with  one  or  more  of  the  other 
allotmenU  (or  apportlonmenU)  of  such 
SUte  for  such  fiscal  year  under  such  titles. 
Act.  or  AcU.  or  under  section  3  of  this  part 
and  used  for  the  purposes  for  which,  and 
subject  to  the  conditions  under  which,  such 
other  allotment  (or  apportionment)  may  be 
used,  if  the  SUte  board  requeste.  In  accord- 
ance with  regulations  of  the  Commissioner, 
that  such  portion  be  transferred  and  shows 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Commissioner  that 
transfer  of  such  portion  in  the  manner  re- 
quested will  promote  the  purpose  of  this 
part; 

(b)  any  amounU  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  AcU  for 
agriculture  may  be  used  for  vocational  edu- 
cation in  any  occupaUon  involving  knowl- 
edge and  skills  in  agricultural  subjecu, 
whether  or  not  such  occupation  Involves 
work  of  the  farm  or  of  the  farm  home,  and 
such  education  may  be  provided  without  di- 
rected or  sup>ervlsed  practice  on  a  farm; 

"(c)(1)  any  amounU  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  AcU  for 
home  economics  may  be  used  for  vocational 
education  to  fit  individuals  for  gainful  em- 
ployment in  any  occupation  Involving 
knowledge  and  skills  In  home  economics  sub- 
jecU; 

"(2)  at  least  10  per  centum  of  any  amoimt 
so  allotted  (or  apportioned)  to  a  SUte  for 
each  fiscal  year  beginning  after  June  30. 
1965.  may  be  used  only  for  vocational  edu- 
cation to  fit  |>er8ons  for  gainful  employment 
in  occupations  involving  knowledge  and 
skills  In  home  economics  subjecU.  or  trans- 
ferred to  another  allotment  under  subsection 
(a),  or  both. 

"(d)  any  amounU  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  titles.  Act,  or  AcU  for 
distributive  occupations  may  be  used  for 
vocational  education  for  any  person  over 
fourteen  years  of  age  who  has  entered  upon 
or  is  preparing  to  enter  upon  such  an  occupa- 
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tlon,  and  such  education  need  not  be  pro- 
vided In  part-time  or  evening  schools; 

"(e)  any  amounU  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) under  such  Utles,  Act,  or  Acta  for 
trade  and  Industrial  occupations  may  be 
used  for  preemployment  schools  and  classes 
organized  to  fit  for  gainful  employment  in 
such  occupations  persons  over  fourteen  years 
of  age  who  are  In  school,  and  operated  for 
less  than  nine  months  per  year  and  less 
than  thirty  hours  per  week  and  without  the 
requirement  that  a  minimum  of  50  per 
centum  of  the  time  be  given  to  practical 
work  on  a  useful  or  productive  basis,  if  such 
preemplo3mient  schools  and  classes  are  for 
single-skilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations 
which  do  not  require  training  or  work  of 
such  duration  or  nature;  and  less  than  one- 
third  of  any  amounU  so  allotted  (or  appor- 
tioned) need  be  applied  to  part-time  schools 
or  classes  for  workers  who  have  entered 
upon  employment. 

"Extension  of  practical  nurse  training  and 
area  vocational  education  programs 

"Sec.  11.  (a)(1)  Section  201  of  the  Voca- 
tional Education  Act  of  1946  (20  U.S.C.  15aa) 
Is  amended  by  striking  out  'of  the  next 
eight  fiscal  years'  and  inserting  in  lieu  there- 
of 'succeeding  fiscal  year'. 

"(2)  Subsection  (c)  of  section  202  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  'of  the  next 
seven  fiscal  years*  and  Inserting  In  lieu 
thereof  'succeeding  fiscal  year'. 

"(b)  SecUon  301  of  such  Act  (20  U.S.C. 
15aaa)  U  amended  by  striking  out  'of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years)  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'succeeding  fiscal  year". 

"Periodic  review  of  vocational  education 
programs  and  laws 
"Sec.  12.  (a)  The  SecreUry  shall,  during 
1966,  appoint  an  Advisory  Council  on  Voca- 
tional Education  for  the  purpose  of  review- 
ing the  administration  of  the  vocational 
education  programs  for  which  funds  are 
appropriated  pursuant  to  this  Act  and  other 
vocational  education  AcU  and  making  rec- 
ommendations for  Improvement  of  such 
administration,  and  reviewing  the  sUtus 
of  and  making  recommendations  with  re- 
spect to  such  vocaUonal  education  programs 
and  the  AcU'\inder  which  funds  are  so  ap- 
propriated. 

"(b)  The  Council  shall  be  appointed  by 
the  Secretary  without  regard  to  the  civil 
service  laws  and  aball  consist  of  twelve 
persons  who  shall,  to  the  extent  possible,  in- 
clude persona  familiar  with  the  vocaUonal 
education  needs  of  management  and  labor 
(in  equal  numbers),  persons  familiar  with 
the  administration  of  SUte  and  local  voca- 
tional education  programs,  other  persons 
with  special  knowledge,  experience,  or  quali- 
fication with  respect  to  vocational  education, 
and  persons  represenUtlve  of  the  general 
public. 

"(c)  The  Council  is  authorized  to  engage 
such  technical  assistonce  as  may  be  required 
to  carry  out  iU  functions,  and  the  Secretary 
shall,  in  addition,  make  available  to  the 
Council  siJch  secretarial,  clerical,  and  other 
assistance  and  such  pertinent  daU  prepared 
by  the  Department  of  Health,  Education,  and 
Welfare  as  it  may  require  to  carry  out  such 
functions. 

"(d)  The  Council  shall  make  a  report  of  ite 
findings  and  recommendations  (including 
recommendations  for  changes  in  the  provi- 
sions of  this  part  and  other  vocational  edu- 
caUon AcU)  to  the  Secretary,  such  repdrt 
to  be  submitted  not  later  than  January  I, 
1968,  after  which  date  such  Council  shall 
cease  to  exist.  The  SecreUry  shall  transmit 
such  report  to  the  President  and  the  Con- 
gress. 

"(e)  The  Secretary  shall  also  from  time  to 
time  thereafter  (but  at  intervals  of  not  more 
than  five  years)  appoint  an  Advisory  Council 
on  Vocational  Education,  with  the  same 
functions  and  constituted  In  the  same  man- 
ner as  prescribed  for  the  Advisory  Council 
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In  the  preceding  subsections  of  this  section. 
Each  Council  so  appointed  shall  report  ite 
findings  and  recommendations,  as  prescribed 
in  subsection  (d),  not  later  than  July  l  of 
the  second  year  after  the  year  in  which  it  is 
appointed,  after  which  date  such  Council 
shall  cease  to  exist. 

"(f)  Members  of  the  Council  who  are  not 
regular  full-time  employees  of  the  United 
SUtes  shall,  while  serving  on  business  of  the 
Council,  be  entitled  to  receive  compensation 
at  rates  fixed  by  the  SecreUry,  but  not  ex- 
ceeding $75  per  day.  Including  travel  time; 
and  while  so  serving  away  from  their  homes 
or  regular  places  of  business,  they  may  be 
allowed  travel  expenses.  Including  per  diem 
In  lieu  of  subsistence,  as  authorized  by  sec- 
tion 6  of  the  Administrative  Expenses  Act  of 
1946  (6  U.S.C.  73b-2)  for  persons  In  Govern- 
ment service  employed  intermittently. 

"Work-study  program  for  vocational 
education  students 

"Sec.  13  (a)(1)  Prom  the  sums  appro- 
priated pursuant  to  section  15  and  deter- 
mined to  be  for  the  purposes  of  this  section 
for  each  fiscal  year,  the  Commissioner  shall 
allot  to  each  SUte  an  amount  which  bears 
the  same  ratio  to  the  sums  so  determined 
for  such  year  as  the  population  aged  fifteen 
to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  the  State,  in  the  pre- 
ceding fiscal  year  bears  to  the  population 
aged  fifteen  to  twenty,  inclusive,  of  all  of  the 
States  in  such  preceding  year. 

"(2)  The  amount  of  any  SUte's  allotment 
imder  paragraph  ( 1 )  for  any  fiscal  year  which 
the  Commissioner  determines  will  not  be 
required  for  such  fiscal  year  for  carr3ring  out 
the  SUte's  plan  approved  under  subsection 
(b)  shall  be  available  for  reallotment  from 
time  to  time,  on  such  dates  during  such  year 
as  the  Commissioner  may  fix,  to  other  SUtes 
in  proportion  to  the  original  allotmenU  to 
such  SUtes  under  paragraph  (1)  for  such 
year,  but  with  such  proportionate  amount 
for  any  of  such  other  States  being  reduced 
to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Com- 
missioner estimates  such  SUte  needs  and 
will  be  able  to  use  for  such  year  and  the 
toUl  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  States  not  suffering 
such  a  reduction.  Any  amount  reallotted  to 
a  State  under  this  paragraph  during  such 
year  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Ite  allotment 
for  such  year. 

"(b)  To  be  eligible  to  participate  in  this 
section,  a  SUte  must  have  in  effect  a  plan 
approved  under  section  5  and  must  submit 
through  iU  SUte  board  to  the  Commissioner 
..  supplement  to  such  plan,  (hereinafter  re- 
ferred to  as  a  'supplemenury  plan') ,  in  such 
detail  as  the  Commissioner  determines  neces- 
sary, which — 

"(1)  designates  the  SUte  board  as  the  sole 
agency  for  administration  of  the  supple- 
mentary plan,  or  for  supervision  of  the  ad- 
ministration thereof  by  local  educational 
agencies: 

"(2)  sete  forth  the  policies  and  procedures 
to  be  followed  by  the  SUte  in  approving 
work-study  programs,  under  which  policies 
and  procedures  funds  paid  to  the  SUte  from 
ite  allotment  under  subsection  (a)  will  be 
expended  solely  for  the  pa3mient  of  compen- 
sation of  StudenU  employed  pursuant  to 
work-study  programs  which  meet  the  re- 
qulremenu  of  subsection  (c),  except  that 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  any  such  allot- 
ment, or  $10,000,  whichever  Is  the  greater, 
may  be  used  to  pay  the  cost  of  developing 
the  SUte's  supplemenury  plan  and  the  cost 
of  administering  such  supplementary  plan 
after  IU  approval  under  this  section; 

"(3)  seu  forth  principles  for  determining 
the  priority  to  be  accorded  applications  from 
local  educational  agencies  for  work-study 
programs,  which  principles  shall  give  pref- 
erence to  applications  submitted  by  local 
educational  agencies  serving  communities 
having  subsUntlal  nimibers  of  youths  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  or  who  are  un- 


employed, and  provides  for  underUklng  such 
programs,  insofar  as  financial  resources  avail- 
able therefore  make  possible,  in  the  order 
determined  by  the  application  of  such  prin- 
ciples; 

"(4)  sete  forth  such  fiscal  control  and 
fund  accounting  procedures  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  assure  proper  disbursement  of,  and 
accounting  for.  Federal  funds  paid  to  the 
SUte  (including  such  funds  paid  by  the 
State  to  local  educational  agencies)  under 
this  section; 

(5)  provides  for  making  such  reporte  in 
such  form  and  contelnlng  such  information 
as  the  Commissioner  may  reasonably  require 
to  carry  out  his  functions  under  this  section, 
and  for  keeping  such  records  and  for  afford- 
ing such  access  thereto  as  the  Commissioner 
may  find  necessary  to  assure  the  correctness 
and  verification  of  such  reporte. 

"(c)  For  the  purposes  of  this  section,  a 
work-study  program  shall — 

"(1)  be  administered  by  the  local  educa- 
tional agency  and  made  reasonably  avaUable 
(to  the  extent  of  available  fimds)  to  all 
youths  in  the  area  served  by  such  agency 
who  are  able  to  meet  the  requlremente  of 
paragraph  (2); 

"(2)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  furnished  only 
to  a  student  who  (A)  has  been  accepted  for 
enrollment  as  a  full-time  student  in  a  voca- 
tional education  program  which  meeU  the 
sUndards  prescribed  by  the  SUte  board  and 
the  local  educational  agency  for  vocaUonal 
education  programs  assisted  under  the  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  part,  or  in  the  case 
of  a  student  already  enrolled  in  such  a  pro- 
gram, is  in  good  standing  and  In  full-time 
attendance,  (B)  is  in  need  of  the  earnings 
from  such  employment  to  commence  or  con- 
tinue his  vocational  education  program,  and 
(C)  is  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and  less 
than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  employment,  and  is  capa- 
ble, in  the  opinion  of  the  appropriate  school 
authorities,  of  malnUining  good  sUndlng  in 
his  vocational  education  program  while  em- 
ployed under  the  work-study  program; 

"(3)  provide  that  no  student  shall  be 
employed  i^ider  such  work-^udy  program 
for  more  tha^fifteen  hours  in  any  week  in 
which  classes  In  which  he  is  enrolled  are 
in  session,  or  for  Compensation  which  exceeds 
$45  in  any  month  or  $360  In  any  academic 
year  or  iU  equivalent,  unless  the  student 
is  attending  a  school  which  is  not  within 
reasonable  commuting  dlsUnce  from  his 
home,  in  which  case  his  compensation  may 
not  exceed  $60  In  any  month  or  $600  In  any 
academic  year  or  IU  equivalent; 

"(4)  provide  that  employment  under  such 
work-study  program  shall  be  for  the  local 
educational  agency  or  for  some  other  public 
agency  or  institution; 

"(5)  provide  that,  in  each  fiscal  year  dur- 
ing which  such  program  remains  in  effect, 
such  agency  shall  expend  (from  sources 
other  than  paymente  from  Federal  funds 
imder  this  section)  for  the  employment  of 
IU  StudenU  (whether  or  not  In  employment 
eligible  for  assistance  under  this  section) 
an  amount  that  is  not  less  than  iU  average 
annual  expenditure  for  work-study  programs 
of  a  similar  character  during  the  three  fiscal 
years  preceding  the  fiscal  year  in  which  lu 
workJstudy  program  under  this  section  Is 
approved. 

"(d)  Subsections  (b),  (c),and  (d)  of  sec- 
tion 6  (pertelnlng  to  the  approval  of  SUte 
plans,  the  withholding  of  Federal  payments 
in  case  of  noncomformlty  after  approval,  and 
judicial  review  of  the  Commissioner's  final 
actions  in  disapproving  a  SUte  plan  or  with- 
holding paymenU)  shall  be  applicable  to  the 
Commissioner's  actions  with  respect  to  sup- 
plementary plans  under  this  section. 

"(e)  From  a  SUte's  allotment  under  this 
section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1965,  and  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 

1966,  the   Commissioner  shall  pay   to  such 
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state  an  amount  equal  to  the  amount  ex- 
pended for  compensation  of  students  em- 
ployed pursuant  to  work-study  programs 
under  the  State's  supplementary  plan  ap- 
proved under  this  section,  plus  an  amount. 
not  to  exceed  1  per  centum  of  such  allotment, 
or  910.000.  whichever  la  the  greater,  ex- 
pended for  the  development  of  the  State's 
supplementary  plan  and  for  the  administra- 
tion of  such  plan  after  Its  approval  by  the 
Commissioner.  Prom  a  State's  allotment 
under  this  section  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1967.  and  for  the  next  succeeding 
fiscal  year,  such  pajrment  shall  equal  75  per 
centum  of  the  amount  so  expended.  No 
State  shall  receive  payments  under  this  sec- 
tion for  any  fiscal  year  in  excess  of  its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  such  fiscal 
year. 

"(f)  Such  payments  (adjusted  on  account 
of  overpayments  or  underpajnnents  pre- 
viously made)  shall  be  made  by  the  Commis- 
sioner in  advance  on  the  basis  of  such  esti- 
mates. In  such  Installments,  and  at  such 
times,  as  may  be  reasonably  required  for 
expenditures  by  the  States  of  the  funds 
allotted  under  subsection  (a) . 

"(g)  Students  employed  in  work-study 
programs  under  this  section  shall  not  by 
reason  of  such  emplo3rment  be  deemed  em- 
ployees of  the  United  States,  or  their  service 
Federal  service,  for  any  purpose. 

"Residential  vocational  ediLcation  schools 
"Sxc.  14.  For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating 
the  feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential 
vocational  education  schools  for  certain 
youths  of  high  school  age,  the  Commissioner 
is  authorized  to  make  grants,  out  of  sums 
appropriated  pursuant  to  section  —  to  State 
boards,  to  colleges  and  universities,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  board. 
to  public  educational  agencies,  organiza- 
tions, or  institutions  for  the  construction, 
equipment,  and  operaUon  of  residential 
schools  to  provide  vocational  education  (in- 
cluding room,  board,  and  other  necessities) 
for  youths,  at  least  fifteen  years  of  age  and 
leas  than  twenty-one  years  of  age  at  the 
time  of  enrollment,  who  need  full-time 
study  on  a  residential  basis  In  order  to  bene- 
fit fully  from  such  education.  In  making 
such  grants,  the  Commissioner  shall  give 
special  consideration  to  tb«  needs  of  large 
tirbcm  areas  having  substantial  numbers  of 
youths  who  have  dropped  out  of  school  or 
are  unemployed  and  shall  seek  to  attain,  as 
nearly  as  practicable  in  the  light  of  the  pur- 
poses of  this  section,  an  equitable  geograph- 
ical distribution  of  such  schools. 

"Authorization  for  aectUma  13  and  14 

"Sic.  15.  There  Is  authorized  to  be  appro- 
priated for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  the 
provisions  of  sections  13  and  14,  $30.000.(X)0 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1965,  $50,- 
000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  endln^^une  30, 
1966,  and  »35,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  SO.  1967.  and  the  succeeding  fiscal 
year.  The  Commissioner  shall  determine  the 
portion  of  such  stuns  for  each  such  year 
which  la  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  each 
such  section. 

"Federal  control 

"Sec.  16.  Nothing  contained  In  this  part 
shall  be  construed  to  authorize  any  depart- 
nvent.  agency,  ofilcer,  or  employee  of  the 
United  States  to  exercise  any  direction, 
supervision,  or  control  over  the  cvuriculum, 
procram  cA  instruction,  administration,  or 
personnel  of  any  educational  Institution  or 
school  system. 

"Short  title 

"Ssc.  17.  This  part  may  be  cited  as  the 
'Vocational  Education  Act  o<  1963'. 
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"Amendments  to  title  t — General  provisions 
"Sxc.   21.  (a)   Section   103(a)    of  the  Na- 
tional   Defense    Education   Act    of    1963    la 


amended  by  inserting  'American  Samoa,'  after 
'Guam,'  each  time  it  appears  therein. 

"(b)  Subsections  (g)  and  (h)  of  such  sec- 
tion 103  are  amended  by  inserting  'or.  If  such 
school  is  not  In  any  State,  as  determined  by 
the  Commissioner'  after  the  words  'as  deter- 
mined under  State  law'  wherever  such  words 
appear  in  such  subsections. 

"(c)  Subsection  (1)  of  such  section  103  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'does  not  include' 
and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'includes'  and 
by  inserting  before  the  period  ',  except  that 
no  such  school  or  Institution  shall  be  eligible 
to  receive  any  grant,  loan,  or  other  payment 
imder  this  Act'. 

"(d)  Subsection  (k)  of  such  section  103 
is  amended  by  inserting  before  the  period 
at  the  end  thereof  '.  or  any  other  public  In- 
stitution or  agency  having  administrative 
control  and  direction  of  a  public  elementary 
or  secondary  school'. 

"Amendments  to  title  II— Loans  to  students 
in  institutions  of  higher  education 

"Sec.  22.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
201  of  the  NaUonal  Etefense  Education  Act 
of  1953  is  amended  by  striking  out 
'•90,000,000  each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30.  1962,  and  for  the  two  succeeding 
fiscal  years,  and  such  svuns  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1965.  and  each  of  the  three 
succeeding  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary 
to  enable  students  who  have  received  a  loan 
for  any  school  year  ending  prior  to  July  1, 
1964,  to  continue  or  complete  their  educa- 
tion' and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$90,000,000 
each  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1962. 
and  the  next  fiscal  year,  $125,000,000  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and 
•  135.000,000  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1965.  and  such  sums  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1966,  and  each  of  the  next 
three  fiscal  years  as  may  be  necessary  to 
enable  students  who  have  received  loans  for 
school  years  ending  prior  to  July  1,  1965,  to 
continue  or  complete  their  education'. 

"(b)  Section  202  of  such  Act  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  '1964'  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1966'. 

"(c)  Effective  with  respect  to  fiscal  years 
beginning  after  June  30,  1963,  section  203 
(b)  of  such  Act  is  amended  by  striking  out 
■$250,000'  and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof 
'•800,000'. 

"(d)(1)  Subparagraph  (2)  (A)  (1)  of  sub- 
section (b)  of  section  205  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  inserting  'or  at  a  comparable 
Institution  outside  the  States  approved  for 
this  purpose  by  the  Commissioner'  after  'at 
an  Institution  of  higher  education'. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (3)  of  such  subsec- 
tion Is  amended  by  inserting  'or  in  an  ele- 
mentary or  secondary  school  overseas  of  the 
Armed  Forces  of  the  United  States'  after 
'State'. 

"(3)  The  amendment  made  by  paragraph 
(1)  of  this  subsection  shall  apply  to  any 
loan  (under  an  agreement  under  title  n  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1958) 
outstanding  on  the  date  of  enactment  of 
this  Act  (Mily  with  the  consent  of  the  In- 
stitution which  made  the  loan.  The  amend- 
ment made  by  paragraph  (2)  of  this  sub- 
section shall  apply  with  respect  to  service 
as  a  teacher  (described  in  such  section  205 
(b)  (3)  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958)  performed  during  academic  years 
beginning  after  the  enactment  of  this  Act, 
whether  the  loan  was  made  before  or  after 
such  enactment. 

"(e)  Section  206  of  such  Act  U  amended 
by  striking  out  '1968'  wherever  It  appears 
therein  and  Inserting  In  lieu  thereof  '1969'. 
"Amendments  to  title  HI — Financial  assist- 
ance   for    strengthening    science,    mathe- 
matics, and  modem  foreign  language  in- 
struction 

"Sxc.  23.  (a)  Section  301  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'five  succeeding  fiscal  years' 


wherever  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  'six  succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"(b)(1)  The  third  sentence  of  subsection 
(a)  (2)  of  section  302  of  such  Act  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'the  four  fiscal  years  In  the 
period  beginning  July  1,  1960.  and  ending 
June  30,  1964'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
'the  five  fiscal  years  in  the  period  beginning 
July  1,  1960.  and  ending  June  30.  1966'. 

"(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  section  302  or  section  305  of  such 
Act  for  fiscal  years  beginning  after  June  30, 
1963.  such  section  302  is  further  amended 
by  striking  out  subsection  (a)(4)  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new 
subsection : 

"'(c)  The  amovmt  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  section  305(a).  for  any  fiscal  year 
which  the  Commissioner  determines  will  not 
be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  shall  be 
available  for  reallotment  from  time  to  time, 
on  such  dates  during  such  year  as  the  Com- 
missioner may  fix,  to  other  States  In  pro- 
portion to  the  original  allotments  to  such 
States  under  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  of  this 
section,  and  section  306(a).  respectively,  but 
with  such  proportionate  amount  for  any  of 
such  other  States  being  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tent it  exceeds  the  sum  the  Commissioner 
estimates  such  State  needs  and  will  be  able 
to  use  for  such  year;  and  the  total  of  such 
reductions  shall  be  similarly  reallotted  among 
the  States  whose  proportionate  amounts 
were  not  so  reduced.  Any  amount  reallotted 
to  a  State  under  this  subsection  during  a 
jrear  from  funds  appropriated  pursuant  to 
section  301  shall  be  deemed  part  of  Its  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  or  (b)  of  this 
section,  or  section  306(a),  as  the  case  may 
be,  for  such  year.' 

"(c)  Section  303  (a)  (1)  (A)  of  such  Act 
Is  amended  (1)  by  Inserting  'and  published' 
after  "printed',  and  (2)  by  Inserting  of  test 
grading  equipment  for  such  schools  and 
speciallred  equipment  for  audiovisual  li- 
braries serving  such  schools,  and'  after  'or 
both,  and'. 

"(d)  The  second  sentence  of  subsection 
(b)  of  section  304  of  such  Act  la  amended 
by  striking  out  'four  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'five  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"Amendments  to  title  IV — National 
defense  fellowships 

"Sxc.  24.  (a)  Section  402  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1968  is  amended 
by  striking  out  'five  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'six  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"(b)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  by 
inaerUng  '(a) '  after  'Bwc,  402.',  and  by  adding 
at  the  end  thereof  the  following  new  sub- 
section: 

"'(b)  In  addition  to  the  number  of  fel- 
lowshipe  authorized  to  be  awarded  by  sub- 
section (a)  of  this  section,  the  Commis- 
sioner is  authorized  to  award  fellowships 
equal  to  the  number  previously  awarded 
during  any  fiscal  year  under  this  section  but 
vacated  prior  to  the  end  of  the  period  for 
which  they  were  awarded;  except  that  each 
fellowship  awarded  under  this  subsection 
shall  be  for  such  period  of  study,  not  In 
excess  of  the  remainder  of  the  period  for 
which  the  fellowship  which  It  replaces  was 
awarded,  as  the  Commissioner  may  de- 
termine'. 

"(c)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  404  of  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  of  1058  Is 
amended  to  read  as  follows: 

"'(b)  In  addition  to  the  amounts  paid 
to  persons  pursuant  to  subsection  (a)  there 
shall  be  paid  to  the  Institution  of  higher 
education  at  which  each  such  person  Is  pur- 
suing his  oourae  of  study  •2.600  per  aca- 
demic year,  lees  any  amount  charged  such 
person  for  tuition.' 
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"Amendments  to  title  V — Guidance,  counsel- 
ing, and  testing 
"Sec.  26.  (a)  Section  501  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1068  Is  amended 
by  striking  out  'tie.OOO.OOO  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30.  1959,  and  for  each  of  the 
five  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  inserting  in 
lieu  thereof  '•15,000.000  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  June  30,  1963.  and  •17,500,000  each  for 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  the 
succeeding  fiscal  y^r'. 

"(b)(1)  Effective  with  respect  to  allot- 
ments under  section  502  of  such  Act  for  fiscal 
years  beginning  after  June  30,  1963,  the 
third  sentence  of  such  section  is  amended 
by  striking  out  •$20,000'  wherever  it  appears 
therein  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '$50,000' 
"(2)  Effective  with  respect  to  allotments 
under  such  section  502  for  fiscal  years  be- 
ginning after  June  $0,  1963,  such  section  502 
is  further  amended  by  inserting  '(a)'  after 
•Sec.  502.'  and  by  adding  at  the  end  thereof 
the  following  new  subsection: 

"'(b)  The  amount  of  any  State's  allot- 
ment under  subsection  (a)  for  any  fiscal 
year  which  the  Commissioner  determines 
will  not  be  required  for  such  fiscal  year  for 
carrying  out  the  State  plan  (if  any)  ap- 
proved under  this  title  shall  be  available  for 
reallotment  from  time  to  time,  on  such  dates 
dtiring  such  year  as  the  Commissioner  may 
fix,  to  other  States  in  proportion  to  the  orig- 
inal allotments  to  such  States  under  such 
subsection  for  such  year,  but  with  such  pro- 
portionate amount  for  any  of  such  States 
being  reduced  to  the  extent  it  exceeds  the 
sum  the  Commissioner  estimates  such  State 
needs  and  will  be  able  to  use  for  such  yetir 
for  carrying  out  the  Stette  plan;  and  the 
total  of  such  reductions  shall  be  similarly 
reallotted  among  the  SUtes  whose  propor- 
tionate amounts  were  not  so  reduced.  Any 
amount  reallotted  to  a  State  under  this  sub- 
section during  a  year  from  funds  appropri- 
ated pursuant  to  section  501  shall  be  deemed 
part  of  its  allotment  under  subsection  (a) 
for  such  year.' 

"(c)(1)  Subparagraph  (1)  of  subsection 
(a)  of  section  503  of  euch  Act  is  amended  to 
read  as  follows: 

"'(1)  a  program  for  testing  students  v;ho 
are  not  below  grade  7  in  the  public  elemen- 
tary or  secondary  schools  of  such  State,  and 
If  authorized  by  law  in  corresponding  grades 
In  other  elementary  or  secondary  schools  in 
such  State,  to  identify  students  with  out- 
standing aptitudes  and  ability,  and  the 
means  of  testing  wl^lch  will  be  utilized  in 
carrying  out  such  program;  and'. 

"(2)  Subparagraph  (2)  of  subsection  (a) 
of  such  section  503  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'public  secondary  schools'  and  inserting 
In  lieu  thereof  'public  elementary  or  sec- 
ondary schools',  and  by  inseriing  'who  are 
not  below  grade  7'  after  'studente'  in  clause 
(A)  thereof. 

"(d)(1)  The  second  sentence  of  subsec- 
tion (a)  of  section  504  of  such  Act  is 
amended  by  striking  out  'foiu-  succeeding 
fiscal  years',  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof 
•five  succeeding  fiscal  years',  and  by  inserting 
before  the  semicolon  ',  Including  amounts  ex- 
pended under  the  State  plan  for  State  super- 
visory or  related  services  in  public  elementary 
or  secondary  schools  In  the  fields  of  guidance, 
counseling,  and  testing,  and  for  adminis- 
tration of  the  State  plan'. 

"(2)  The  first  sentence  of  subsection  (b) 
of  such  section  504  Is  amended  by  striking 
out  'the  cost  of  testing  studente  in  any  one 
or  more  secondary  schools',  and  inserting  In 
lieu  thereof  'the  cost  of  testing  students, 
who  are  not  below  grade  7,  in  any  one  or  . 
more  elementary  or  secondary  schools',  and 
by  striking  out  'five  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  inserting  In  lieu  thereof  'six  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 


"(e)  (1)  Section  611  of  such  Act  Is  amend- 
ed to  strike  out  'five  succeeding  fiscal  years' 
and  to  Insert  in  lieu  thereof  'six  succeeding 
fiscal  years'. 

"(2)  Such  section  Is  further  amended  to 
Insert  'who  are  not  below  grade  7  in  elemen- 
tary or'  after  'students',  and  to  insert  'ele- 
mentary or'  after  'counseling  or  guidance  in 
a  public'. 

"Amendments  to  title  VI — Language 
development 

■:Sec.  26.  (a)  Section  601  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
striking  out  '1964*  wherever  it  appears  there- 
in and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1965'. 

"(b)  Section  611  of  such  Act  is  amended 
(1)  by  striking  out  'five  succeeding  fiscal 
years'  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof'  'six  suc- 
ceeding fiscal  years',  and  (2)  by  e^dding  at 
the  end  thereof  a  new  sentence  as  follows: 
'As  used  in  this  section  "modern  foreign 
language"  Includes  English  when  taught  to 
persons  for  whom  English  Is  a  second  lan- 
guage.'. 

'Amendments  to  title  VII — Research  and  ex- 
perimentation in  -more  effective  utilization 
of  television,  radio,  motion  pictures,  and 
related  media  for  educational  purposes 
"Sec.  27.   (a)    Section  701  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by 
inserting  'printed  and  published  materials.' 
after  'motion  pictures,'  and  after  'auditory 
aids,'. 

"(b)  Section  731  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'printed  and  published  materials,'  after 
'motion  pictures,'  wherever  appearing  there- 
in. 

••(c)  Section  761  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  insert- 
ing 'printed  and  published  materials,"  after 
'motion  pictures,"  wherever  appearing  there- 
in. 

"(d)  Section  763  of  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  'five  succeeding  fiscal  years'  and  in- 
serting In  lieu  thereof  "six  succeeding  fiscal 
years'. 

"Amendments  to  title  X — Miscellaneous 
provisions 

•'Sec.  28.  (a)  Section  1008  of  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  is  amended 
by  inserting  'American  Samoa,"  after  'Guam,'. 

"(b)  Section  1009(a)  of  such  Act  Is 
amended  by  striking  out  'five  succeeding  fis- 
cal years'  and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  'six 
succeeding  fiscal  years'. 

"PART  C FEDERALLY  AFFECTED  AREAS 

"Amendments  to  Public  Law  815 
"Sec.  31.  (a)  The  first  sentence  of  section 
3  of  the  Act  of  September  23,  1950.  as 
amended  (20  U.S.C.  631-645).  U  amended 
by  striking  out  '1963'  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '1966*. 

"(b)  Subsection  (b)  of  section  14  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1963'  each 
time  it  appears  therein  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  '1965'. 

"(c)  Paragraph  (16)  of  section  15  of  such 
Act  is  amended  by  striking  out  '1960-1961' 
and   Inserting  in  lieu   thereof  '1962-1963'. 

"Amendments  to  Public  Law  874 
"Sec.  32.  Sections  2(a),  3(b),  and  4(a)  of 
the  Act  of  September  30,  1950,  as  amended 
(20  U.S.C.  236-,244),  are  each  amended  by 
striking  out  '1963'  each  place  where  it  ap- 
pears and  Inserting  in  lieu  thereof  '1966". 
"Effective  dates 
"Sec.  33.  The  amendments  made  by  sec- 
tions 31   and  32   shall  be  effective  July  1, 
1963." 
And  the  Senate  agree  to  the  same. 
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That  the  House  recede  from  ite  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendment  of  the  Senate  to  the 
title  of  the  bill  and  agree  to  the  same. 
Adam  C.  Powell, 
Carl  D.  Perkins, 
Phil  M.  Landrum. 
Edith  Greek, 
John  H.  Dent, 
John  Brademas, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  House. 
Wayne  Morse, 
Lister  Hill, 
Pat  McNamara, 
Ralph  W.   Yarboroxjoh, 
Joseph  S.  Clark,  Jr., 
Jennings  Randolph, 
Winston  L.  Prouty, 
Jacob  K.  Javits, 
Managers  on  the  Part  of  the  Senate. 

Statement 

The  Senate  amendment  struck  out  all  of 
the  House  bill  after  the  enacting  clause  and 
Inserted  a  substitute  text. 

The  differences  between  the  House  bill  and 
the  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  are 
noted  below,  except  for  clerical  corrections, 
incidental  changes  made  necessary  by  rea- 
son of  agreements  reached  by  the  conferees, 
and  minor  drafting  and  clarifying  changes. 

VOCATIONAL    EDUCATION 

Declaration  of  purpose:  The  declaration 
of  purpose  contained  in  the  House  bill  and 
the  Senate  amendment  were  Identical  ex- 
cept for  a  provision  in  the  Senate  amend- 
ment which  reflected  the  addition  by  the 
Senate  amendment  of  a  program  to  provide 
part-time  employment  for  certain  youths. 
The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  re- 
tains the  Senate  provision  in  light  of  the 
action  of  the  conferees  with  respect  to  such 
Senate  program. 

Authorization  of  appropriations:  The  sums 
authorized  to  be  r.pproprlated  by  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  grants  under  this  part  and 
sums  agreed  to  In  conference  are  as  follows: 
For  the  fiscal  year  1964,  the  House  bill  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  •45,000.000.  and 
the  Senate  amendment  authorized  •108,000,- 
000.  The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
authorizes  •60,000,000  for  such  fiscal  year. 
For  the  fiscal  year  1965,  the  Houde  bill  au- 
thorized to  be  appropriated  jgCOOCOOO,  and 
the  Senate  amendment  authorized  •153,- 
000,000.  The  substltut3  agreed  to  In  con- 
ference authorizes  •118,500,000.  For  the  fis- 
cal year  1966,  the  House  bill  authorized  to 
of  appropriated  •135,000,000,  and  the  Sen- 
ate amendment  authorized  •198,000.0(X). 
The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  au- 
thorizes •  177,500,000.  For  the  fiscal  year 
1967,  and  each  fiscal  year  thereafter,  the 
House  bill  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
•  180,000.(X)0.  and  the  Senate  amendment  au- 
thorized •243,000,000.  The  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  authorizes  $225,000,000. 

Allotment  to  SUtes:  The  House  bill  pro- 
vided that  95  percent  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation should  be  allotted  among  the 
States,  and  the  Senate  amendment  provided 
that  85  percent  of  the  annual  appropriation 
should  be  so  allotted  and  accordir^ly  de- 
leted the  amount  of  allotment  prescribed 
in  section  3(a)(4)  (prescribing  an  amount 
which  bears  the  same  ratio  to  10  percent 
of  the  annual  appropriation  as  the  sum  of 
all  the  allotments  to  a  State  based  on  age 
groups  bears  to  such  sum  for  all  the  States) . 
The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference  pro- 
vides that  90  percent  of  the  annual  appro- 
priation shall  be  allotted  among  the  States 
and  accordingly  retains  the  amount  of  allot- 
ment prescribed  in  section  3(a)(4). 

The  allotment  formula  in  the  House  bllf 
was  based  on  the  number  of  persons  in  vari- 
ous age  groups  needing  vocational  educa- 
tion, and  the  Senate  amendment  inserted  the 
factor  of  per  capita  Income    (expressed   in 
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temu  of  an  allotment  ratio)  Into  tbe  for- 
mula and  added  provlalona  for  determining 
per  c^lta  Income  and  allotment  ratios  which 
were  to' be  not  leas  than  0^  or  more  than 
0.75.  The  Senate  formula,  bated  on  both 
popvUatlon  and  per  capita  Income,  and  the 
corollary  provision*  relating  to  per  capita 
Income  and  allotment  ratios  are  adopted  by 
the  substitute  with  a  change  In  the  limits 
on  allotment  ratios  to  a  mlnlmiun  of  0.40 

and  a  maTlmnm  of  0.60. 

T7SIS  or  rxDnuL  tunds 

1.  Expenditures  for  construction:  As  a  cor- 
ollary to  Its  expanded  definition  of  area 
vocational  education  school  facilities,  the 
Senate  amendment  limited  expenditure  for 
construction  of  certain  of  such  facilities  to 
10  percent  of  a  State's  allotment.  The  House 
bill  contained  no  comparable  limitation. 
The  substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  de- 
letes such  limitation  and  adopts  the  language 
of  the  House  bill. 

2.  Teacher  training:  The  House  bill  pro- 
Tided  that  expenditures  made  for  the  train- 
ing of  teachers  could  be  used  only  for  in- 
service  teacher  training,  while  under  the 
Senate  amendment  expenditures  could  be 
made  for  all  types  of  teacher  training.    The 

«.  "iubstltute   agreed    to   In   conference    adopts 
"^Ithe  language  of  the  Senate  amendment. 

3.  Required  expendltxires  for  vocational 
training  of  certain  youth  and  construction: 
The  House  bill  required  that  at  least  26  per- 

-  cent  of  a  State's  allotment  be  used  for  the 
vocatlonftt  training  of  youths  who  have  left 
or  graduated  from  high  school  or  for  con- 
struction of  area  vocational  education  school 
facilities,  or  both.  The  Senate  amendment 
increased  this  percentage  for  the  first  4  fiscal 
years  to  40  percent.  The  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference  adopts  the  percentage  ng- 
ure  of  33V3  for  the  flrst  4  fiscal  years  and 
provides  for  25  percent  of  such  allotment  to 
be  so  available  for  each  of  the  subsequent 
fiscal  years. 

4.  Percentage  of  annital  appropriation 
available  for  research  and  pilot  programs: 
The  House  bill  provided  that  5  percent  of 
the  azmual  appropriation  was  to  be  xised 
by  the  Commissioner  to  make  grsuits  for 
research  and  pilot  programs.  The  Senate 
amendment  increased  such  percentage  to  15 
percent.  The  conference  substitute  fixed  10 
percent  of  such  appropriation  as  the  amount 
to  be  used  for  grants  by  the  Commissioner. 

The  substitute  agreed  to  in  conference 
adopts  a  provision  of  the  Senate  amendment 
to  make  it  clear  that  the  Commissioner  can 
make  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  in- 
dependently of  the  State  boards. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  Com- 
missioner could  make  grants  to  colleges,  uni- 
versities, and  other  public  or  nonprofit  pri- 
vate agencies  or  institutions  as  well  as  State 
boards,  and  the  Senate  amendment  limited 
such  grants  to  colleges  and  universities  and 
State  boards.  The  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  adopts  the  provision  of  the  House 
bill. 

The  House  bill  provided  that  the  coat  of 
certain  research  and  pilot  programs  could  be 
paid  by  such  grants,  and  the  Senate  amend- 
ment Included  the  cost  of  leadership  train- 
ing programs.  The  substitute  agreed  to  in 
conference  Includes  the  cost  of  training  pro- 
grams as  well  as  the  cost  of  such  research 

^    and  pilot  programs. 

The  Senate  amendment  provided  that  the 
pilot  programs  aided  by  grants  from  the 
Commissioner  should  be  directed  at  the 
needs  of  communities  with  substantial  num- 
bers of  school  dropouts  and  unemployed 
youths.    The  House  bill  did  not  provide  such 

^  a  direction,  and  the  substitute  agreed  to  In 

~   conference  deletes  such  direction. 

State  plans:  The  language  of  the  Senate 
amendment  and  the  House  bill  are  identical 

-     except  that  the  Senate  amendment  included 
a   statement   that   the   Federal    funds   were 


to  be  nxade  available  so  that  ready  access 
to  vocational  training  will  b«  provided  as 
soon  as  possible  to  all  persons  in  all  com- 
munities of  the  State.  The  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  adopts  the  language  oX  the 
Senate  amendment. 

Labor  standards;  The  language  of  the 
House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  were 
Identical  except  for  a  technical  amendment, 
made  by  the  Senate  amendment,  with  re- 
spect to  the  Contract  Work  Hours  Standards 
Act  which  is  adopted  in  the  substitute  agreed 
to  in  conference. 

DETINmONS 

1.  Vocational  education:  The  definition  of 
vocational  education  contained  in  the  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  wer^4denti- 
cal  except  that  the  Senate  amendBdent)made 
clear  the  inclusion  of  the  trainlhg  oTseml- 
skllled  workers,  included  instruction  related 
to  the  occupation  for  which  a  student  is 
being  trained,  and  deleted  the  requlrencient 
that  teacher  training  be  limited  to  Inservlce 
training  of  teachers.  The  substitute  agreed 
to  In  conference  adopts  the  language  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

a.  Area  vocational  education  school:  The 
House  bin  defines  the  term  "area  vocational 
education  school"  as  a  school  principally 
used  for  vocational  training  which  admits 
as  regular  students  both  persons  who  have 
left  or  completed  high  school  and  who  are 
available  for  full-time  study  in  preparation 
for  entering  the  labor  market.  The  House 
bill  and  the  Senate  amendment  require  that 
the  training  provided  by  area  vocational 
education  schools  be  available  to  all  resi- 
dents of  a  State  or  a  designated  area  thereof. 
However,  the  Senate  amendment  in  an  ex- 
panded definition  enlarged  the  term  from 
schools  principally  used  for  vocational  train- 
ing to:  (a)  specialized  high  schools  used 
exclusively  or  principally  for  vocational 
training;  (b)  departments  or  other  units  of 
a  high  school:  (c)  technical  or  vocational 
schools  used  exclxisively  or  principally  for 
vocational  training;  and  (d)  departments  or 
other  units  of  Junior  colleges,  community 
colleges,  or  universities.  Further,  the  re- 
quirement of  availability  for  full-time  study 
was  attached  to  the  schools  or  departments 
described  in  (a),  (b).  and  (c)  above,  and 
the  requirement  relating  to  the  training  of 
both  persons  who  have  left  or  completed  high 
school  was  attached  to  the  school  described 
In  (c)  above.  The  substitute  agreed  to  In 
conference  adopts  the  definition  contained 
In  the  Senate  amendment  except  that  (1) 
only  departments  of  high  schools  and  only 
departments  or  divisions  of  Junior  colleges, 
community  colleges,  and  universities  are  in- 
cluded in  the  definition,  (2)  departments  of 
high  schools  must  be  used  exclusively  or 
principally  for  providing  vocational  training 
In  no  lees  than  five  different  occupational 
fields,  and  departments  or  divisions  of  Junior 
colleges,  community  colleges,  and  universi- 
ties must  also  provide  such  vocational  train- 
ing, and  (3)  the  requirement  as  to  whom  the 
school  must  admit  applies  only  to  the 
schools  described  in   (c)   and  (d)   above. 

Advisory  Conunittee  on  Vocational  Edu- 
cation: The  House  bill  and  Senate  amend- 
ment are  identical  except  that  the  Senate 
amendment  provided  that  the  advisory  com- 
mittee was  to  advise  the  Secretary  of  Health. 
Education,  and  Welfare  with  respect  to  the 
approval  of  pilot  projects  aided  by  grants 
from  the  Conunlssioner  of  Education  and 
with  respect  to  the  program  to  provide  resi- 
dential vocational  education  schools.  The 
substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  adopts 
the  language  of  the  Senate. 

Amendments  to  George-Barden  and 
Smith-Hughes  Vocational  Education  Acts: 
The  House  bill  and  the  Senate  amendment 
were  identical,  except  that  In  providing  a 
broader  use  of  funds  allotted  for  training  In 
home  economics,  the  House  bill  required  that 


at  least  26  percent  of  the  funds  so  allotted 
be  used  for  training  of  persons  to  fit  them 
for  gainful  employment  In  occupations  in- 
volving knowledge  and  skill  In  home  eco- 
nomics subjects  or  be  transferred  to  another 
allotment,  or  both.  The  Senate  amendment 
did  not  contain  such  a  requirement.  The 
substitute  agreed  to  In  conference  retain* 
the  requirement  but  reduces  to  10  percent 
the  percentage  of  the  funds  allotted  that 
must  be  so  expended. 

Work  study  programs  for  vocational  edu- 
cation students  and  residential  vocational 
education  schools:  The  Seaate  amendment 
made  provision  for  a  5-year  program,  with 
an  initial  authorization  of  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  to  enable  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  part- time  employment  In 
public  schools  and  other  public  agencies  to 
students  In  full-time  attendance  In  voca- 
tional education  courses.  The  bill  as  it 
passed  the  House  contained  no  comparable 
provision.  Further,  the  Senate  amendment 
made  provision  for  a  8-year  program,  with 
an  initial  authorization  of  $15,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1964.  to  demonstrate  the  feasibil- 
ity of  providing  residential  schools,  particu- 
larly in  large  urban  areas  with  school  drop- 
outs and  unemployed  youths,  to  provide 
vocational  training  to  youths  who  need  full- 
time  study  on  a  residential  basis  to  bene- 
fits from  such  training.  The  House  bill  con- 
tained no  comparable  provision.  The  con- 
ference substitute  adopts  both  programs  for 
4  fiscal  years  starting  with  fiscal  year  19«6. 
The  conference  substitute,  in  section  15.  au- 
thorises an  appropriation  for  both  of  these 
programs  In  the  following  amounts:  $30.- 
000.000  for  fiscal  year  1966.  $50,000,000  for 
fiscal  year  1966.  ant;  $35,000,000  for  the  next 
2  succeeding  fiscal  years.  The  Commissioner 
of  Education  Is  directed  to  determine  the 
portion  of  such  sums  for  each  such  year 
which  is  to  be  used  for  the  purposes  of  either 
program. 

In  providing  authorizations  at  this  level 
the  House  conferees  expressed  the  unanimous 
belief  that  the  District  of  Columbia  metro- 
politan area  should  be  given  the  highest 
priority  In  the  establishment  and  construc- 
tion of  a  residential  vocational  education 
school,  which  belief  was  concurred  in  by  the 
Senate  conferees  in  the  light  of  the  confer- 
ence agreement  which  excluded  the  District 
of  Columbia  as  a  participant  in  Public  Laws 
815  and  874.  81st  Congress. 

EXTENSION   AND  AMENDMENT   OF  THE   NATIONAL 
DEFENSE  EDUCATION  ACT  OtF  1»6S 

The  Senate  amendment.  In  part  B,  pro- 
vided for  a  3 -year  extension  of  the  National 
Etefense  Education  Act  of  1958  beyond  June 
30,  1964,  its  present  expiration  date,  and 
included  a  number  of  amendments.  The 
House  bill  contained  no  comparable  provi- 
sion, since  this  was  being  considered  in  com- 
mittee as  a  separate  piece  of  legislation.  The 
substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference  pro- 
vides for  a  1-year  extension,  to  June  30.  1966. 
with  certain  amendments.  The  following 
statement  describes  the  provision  of  the 
Senate  amendment  and  the  action  recom- 
mended with  respect  thereto  by  the  com. 
mittee  of  conference. 

Title  I — General  Provisions:  The  Senate 
amendment — 

(1)  extended  the  coverage  of  the  act  to 
American  Samoa. 

(2)  permitted  teachers  In  federally  operat- 
ed schools  to  receive  benefits  under  the  act, 

(3)  extended  the  benefits  of  the  act  to 
schools,  such  as  laboratory  schools  and 
State  schools  for  the  deaf,  which  are  under 
the  administrative  control  and  direction  of 
any  public  institution  or  agency,  even  though 
not  considered  a  part  of  a  local  public  school 
system. 

The  substitute  agreed  upon  in  conference 
Includes  these  provisions. 
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Title  n— Studeliit  Loans:  nue  n  of  the 
act,  due  to  expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year 
1964.  was  extended  by  the  Senate  amend- 
ment for  a  period  of  8  years.  The  confer- 
ence substitute  extends  this  title  for  only 
1  year — that  is.  unUl  June  30.  1965. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  Increased  the 
amounts  authorised  to  be  appropriated  for 
this  title  for  fiscal  years  1964  to  $125,000,000 
and  established  an  authorization  for  fiscal 
year  1965  of  $135,000,000.  The  conference 
agreement  adopt*  these  provisions  of  the 
Senate  amendment. 

The  Senate  amendment  also — 

(1)  raUed  the  Institutional  loan  celUng 
from  $360,000  to  $800,000, 

(2)  extended  the  moratorium  on  the  run- 
ning of  Interest  and  repayment  of  principal 
on  loans  while  student  borrowers  are  con- 
tinuing their  higher  education,  to  cover  pe- 
riods during  which  the  borrower  attends  an 
approved  institution  of  higher  education  lo- 
cated outside  the  United  States,  and 

(3)  extended  the  forgiveness  feature, 
under  which  up  to  one-half  of  a  student  loan 
Is  canceled  for  service  as  a  public  elementary 
school  teacher  at  the  rate  of  10  percent  for 
each  year  of  such  eervice.  so  that  such  fea- 
ture would  cover  teachers  In  elementary  or 
secondary  oversea  schools  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

The  conference  •ubsUtute  Includes  these 
three  changes. 

■ntle  m — Science,  Mathematics,  and 
Modern  Foreign  Language  InstrucUon:  The 
Senate  amendment  extended  the  provisions 
of  this  title  for  3  additional  years.  The 
conference  substitute  extends  the  title  for 
only  1  year— that  U.  until  June  30,  1965. 

The  Senate  amendment  also — 

(1)  authorized  the  Conunlssioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  reallocate  to  other  States  any  un- 
needed  State  allotments. 

(2)  broadened  the  categories  of  equipment 
and  materials  which  may  be  purchased  with 
funds  made  available  by  the  title  to  Include 
test-grading  equipment,  equipment  used  In 
connection  with  audiovisual  Ubrarles,  and 
ceruin  published  materials  such  as  charts, 
and  maps,  all  of  which  are  now  excluded,  and 

(3)  made  certain  technical  changes  in 
the  provisions  governing  the  promulgation 
of  allotment  ratio*. 

The  conference  substitute  Includes  these 
flrst  two  changes,  and.  In  Ueu  of  the  third 
amendment,  provides  for  the  use  of  the  allot- 
ment raUo  promulgated  In  1969  for  the  dis- 
tribution of  tiUe  m  funds  for  1966. 

Title  rv— National  Defense  Fellowships: 
The  Senate  amendment  extended  this  title, 
which  provides  for  a  program  of  graduate 
fellowships  for  3  additional  years.  The 
conference  subetitute  extends  the  title  for 
only  1  year — that  Is,  until  June  30,  1966. 

The  Senate  amendment  also — 

(1)  authorized  the  Commirsioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  reaward  any  graduate  feUowship 
under  the  act  which  Is  vacated  before  the 
expiration  date  of  the  period  for  which  the 
fellowship  originally  was  awarded,  provides 
such  reawarded  fellowship  cannot  exceed  the 
time  period  of  the  original  award,   and 

(2)  provided  for  the  payment  to  Institu- 
tions of  higher  educaUon  of  a  flat  sum  of 
$2,500  per  year,  less  tuition  charged  the 
fellow,  to  cover  the  cost  of  educating  fellow- 
ship recipients  under  the  act.  This  payment 
would  be  substituted  for  the  variable  pay- 
ment provided  under  existing  law  for  this 
purp>08e. 

The  conference  subsltute  adopto  these  two 
provisions. 

Title  V — Guidance,  Counseling,  and  Test- 
ing: The  Senate  amendment  extended  this 
title  for  3  additional  year*.  The  conference 
substitute  extends  the  title  for  only  1  year— 
that  is.  until  June  30.  1966.  ^ 

The  Senate  amendment  also — 

( 1 )  Increased  the  annual  authorization  of 
appropriaUon  for  grants  to  the  State  educa- 
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tlonal  agencies  by  $2,500,000,  from  $15,000,- 
000  per  year  to  $17,500,000  per  year, 

(2)  extended  the  guidance  and  counsel- 
ing program  to  aU  seventh  and  eighth  grades, 

(3)  authorized  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation to  reallot  to  other  States  any  portion 
of  a  State's  allotment  under  this  title  which 
Is  not  used, 

(4)  Increased  the  minimum  State  allot- 
ment from  $20,000  to  $50,000  \mder  this  tlUe. 

(5)  excluded  support  of  any  program  of 
clinical  or  psychiatric  experimental  testing. 

The  conference  substitute  adopts  only  the 
first  fovu-  of  these  changes. 

Title  VT — Language  Development:  The 
Senate  amendment  extended  this  title  for  3 
additional  years.  The  conference  substitute 
extends  the  Utle  for  only  l  year — that  is 
until  June  30, 1965. 

The  Senate  amendment  also  authorized  In- 
stitutes for  the  training  of  teachers  of  pupils 
for  whom  English  i*  a  second  language.  The 
conference  substitute  Includes  this  change. 

Title  VII — Research  and  Experimentation 
In  More  Effective  Utilization  of  Television, 
Radio,  MoUon  Pictures,  and  Related  Media 
for  Educational  Purposes:  The  Senate 
amendment  extended  this  title  for  3  addi- 
tional years  and  authorized  support  of  re- 
search and  experimentation  in  the  use  of 
printed  and  published  materials.  The  con- 
ference substitute  Includes  the  latter  of  these 
changes,  but  extends  the  title  for  only  1 
year,  that  is.  until  June  30,  1965. 

Title  X — Miscellaneous  Provisions:  "Hie 
Senate  amendment  provided  for  a  3  year  ex- 
tension of  this  title.  The  conference  substi- 
tute extends  this  title  for  only  1  year  that 
Is,  until  June  30,  1965. 

FXDSXALLT  AFFECTED  AJtEAS 

The  Senate  amendment,  in  part  C, 
amended  Public  Laws  815  and  874,  8l8t  Con- 
gress, to  extend  the  temporary  provisions  of 
both  laws  for  3  years — that  is,  until  June  30, 
1966.  The  substitute  agreed  upon  In  con- 
ference extends  these  laws  for  only  2  years. 

The  Senate  amendment  also — 

(1)  extended, the  laws  to  the  District  of 
Columbia. 

(2)  provided  that  property  which  Is  sold 
by  the  United  States  would  continue  to  be 
considered  Federal  property  for  1  year,  and 

(3)  provided- for  a  comprehensive  study 
of  these  laws. 

The  conference  substitute  does  not  include 
any  of  these  provision*. 

Adam    C.   Powku., 
"-  Cam.  D.  Perkins, 

Phil  M.  Landsum, 
EorrH  Okexn, 
John  H.  I>ent, 
John  Biademas, 
Managera  on  the  Part  of  the  Home. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  late 
President  Kennedy  said  that  the  passage 
of  the  higher  education  bill  and  the  voca- 
tional education  bill  would  mark  the  most 
significant  year  in  American  educational 
history  since  the  enactment  of  the  Mor- 
rill Land-Grant  College  Act  of  1862. 

Therefore,  I  am  more  than  gratified  to 
bring  to  this  body  today  the  second  seg- 
ment of  this  tw'o-pronged  thrust  aimed 
at  alleviating  our  educational  problems — 
the  conference  report  on  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

On  August  6.  1963,  by  a  record  vote  of 
377  yeas  to  21  nays,  the  House  passed 
HJl.  4955,  a  bill  to  strengthen  and  Im- 
prove the  quality  of  vocational  educa- 
tion and  to  expand  vocational  education 
opportunities  in  the  Nation.  On  October 
8,  an  amended  bill  passed  the  Senate  and 
on  October  29.  the  House  adopted  House 
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Resolution  554,  sending  this  bill  to  con- 
ference. 

Since  that  time,  the  conferees  have 
worked  assiduously  to  preserve  the  spirit 
of  the  House-passed  bill  and  to  report 
back  to  you  a  conference  decision  which 
would  be  as  faithful  to  the  original  bill 
as  possible. 

Prom  every  avenue  in  American  life, 
our  attention  has  been  called  to  the  im- 
portance of  strengthening  the  quality  of 
vocational  education  if  we  are  to  main- 
tain America's  position  as  a  leader  in  the 
world  of  work.  Certainly,  no  period  in 
the  history  of  mankind  has  been  as  revo- 
lutionary as  the  past  score  of  years. 
Knowledge  doubles  every  10  years  and 
automation  has  brought  with  it  new  ways 
of  work  and  new  points  of  emphasis  on 
the  manner  in  which  woric  is  to  be  done. 
Greater  stress  is  being  placed  upon  the 
importance  of  education  as  a  backgroimd 
for  achieving  the  highest  level  of  pro- 
duction and  utilizing  to  the  fullest  extent 
the  human  resources  of  our  great  Nation. 
There  is  little  need  in  our  complex  so- 
ciety for  unskilled  laborers  and  the  de- 
mands for  semiskilled  and  skilled  jobs 
increase  with  every  passing  day. 

The  vocational  education  acts  which 
have  guided  our  education  in  these  areas 
were  inaugurated  46  years  ago  through 
the  enactment  of  the  Smith-Hughes  Act. 
Except  for  the  introduction  of  the 
Geoi-ge-Barden  Act  in  1946,  and  a  few 
minor  changes  made  possible  through  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act,  very 
little  has  been  done  in  improving  the  leg- 
islation in  this  important  area.  There 
fore,  vocational  education  legislation 
needs  no  defense  to  a  group  of  this  kind. 
Your  previous  voting  record  indicates 
that  you  share  this  point  of  view  with 
me. 

It  is  likewise  obvious  that  the  voca- 
tional education  program  lias  not  kept 
pace  with  new  advancements  of  techno- 
logical vocational  diversification.  If  full 
employment  is  to  be  realized  and  if  our 
manpower  needs  for  the  future  are  to  be 
met,  great  changes  must  be  made  in  our 
vocational  education  (^portimities. 
Recognizing  this  fact,  the  conference  re- 
port before  you  would  do  the  following : 

First.  Make  available  substantial 
funds  to  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
vocational  education  programs.  Such 
funds  would  make  possible  the  broaden- 
ing of  the  definition  of  vocational  edu- 
cation and  to  include  semiskilled  as  well 
as  skilled  occupations. 

Second.  It  would  authorize  a  new  per- 
manent program  of  financial  assistance 
to  the  States  for  the  purpose  of  main- 
taining, extending,  and  improving  exist- 
ing programs  of  vocational  education. 

Third.  It  would  develop  new  programs 
of  vocational  education  through  grants 
for  research  and  financial  pilot  and 
demonstration  projects. 

Fourth.  It  would  establish  through 
grant  assistance  to  colleges  and  univer- 
sities and  other  public  nonprofit  private 
agencies  and  Institutions,  to  State  boards, 
and  with  the  approval  of  the  appropriate 
State  board,  to  local  educational  agen- 
cies— research  and  training  programs  of 
an  experimental  nature  designed  to  meet 
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the  special  vocational  education  needs  of 
youth. 

Fifth.  It  would  authorize  Federal 
funds  to  be  used  in  the  construction  and 
the  initial  equipping  of  area  vocational 
schools.  The  conference  report  care- 
fully enunciates  and  defines  the  mean- 
ing of  this  term  to  Include  not  only  spe- 
cialized high  schools  used  exclusively  or 
principally  for  vocational  education  to 
persons  who  are  available  for  full-time 
study,  but  also  departments  of  high 
schools  and  departments  or  divisions  of 
Junior  colleges,  community  colleges,  and 
universities  which  provide  vocational 
education  in  no  less  than  five  different 
occupational  fields.  Such  a  program 
must  be  available  to  all  residents  of  the 
State  or  area  of  the  State  designated  and 
approved  by  the  State  board. 

Sixth.  It  would  allow  Federal  funds  to 
be  used  for  (a)  all  types  of  teacher  train- 
ing In  the  fields  of  vocational  education; 
(b)  vocational  training  of  youths  who 
have  left  or  graduated  from  high  school; 
and  (c)  specialized  training  in  home  eco- 
nomics— 10  percent  of  the  funds  allotted 
under  this  category  must  be  directed  to- 
ward training  of  persons  to  fit  them  for 
gainful  employment  in  occupations  in- 
volving knowledge  and  skills  In  home 
economics. 

In  order  to  meet  these  goals,  appro- 
priations would  be  authorized  as  follows : 
$60  million  for  fiscal  year  1964;  $118.5 
million  for  fiscal  year  1965;  $177.5  mil- 
lion for  fiscal  year  1966;  $225  million  for 
fiscal  year  1967  and  each  fiscal  year 
thereafter. 

Seventh.  In  addition,  the  conference 
report  provides  for  a  4-year  work-study 
program  for  vocational  education  stu- 
dents and  establishment  of  residential 
vocational  education  schools.  Such  a 
work -study  program  would  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  local  educational  agency 
and  made  reasonably  available — to  the 
extent  of  avtiilable  funds — to  all  youths 
in  the  area  served  by  such  an  agency. 
Only  those  students  who  have  been  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  as  full-time  stu- 
dents in  a  vocational  education  program 
which  meets  the  standards  prescribed  by 
the  State  board  and  the  local  educational 
agency  would  be  eligible  to  receive  assist- 
ance under  this  program.  The  employ- 
ment would  be  limited  to  15  hours  per 
week,  and  compensation  would  not  ex- 
ceed $45  in  any  month  or  $350  in  any 
academic  year.  Such  a  program  would 
provide  for  the  employment  of  students 
who  are  in  good  standing  and  in  full  at- 
tendance in  a  vocational  program,  but 
who  lack  the  financial  assistance  neces- 
sary for  completing  their  educational 
program. 

For  the  purpose  of  demonstrating  the 
feasibility  and  desirability  of  residential 
vocational  education  schools  for  certain 
youths  of  high  school  age,  the  Commls- 
\  sioner  is  authorized  to  make  grants  for 
development  of  such  a  program.  In 
making  these  grants,  the  Commissioner 
would  give  special  consideration  to  the 
needs  of  large  lu-ban  areas  and  substan- 
tial numbers  of  youths  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  or  are  unemployed. 

Highest  priority  would  be  given  to  the 
District  of  Columbia  metropolitan  area. 
For  the  purposes  of  these  two  programs, 


a  special  authorization  has  been  pro- 
vided: $30  million  for  fiscal  year  1965; 
$50  million  for  fiscal  year  1966;  and  $35 
million  for  the  next  2  succeeding  fiscal 
years. 

■XT¥NSION  AND  AMKMOMENT  OF  TH«  NATIONAL 
DETCNSX    OUCATION    ACT 

Besides  providing  for  the  much  needed 
changes  in  vocational  education  legisla- 
tion, the  conference  report  likewise  ex- 
tended the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  for  one  additional  year,  thus  allow- 
ing this  act  to  expire  June  30, 1965.  Sev- 
eral amendments  have  been  included: 

First.  In  regard  to  general  provisions, 
the  act  has  been  extended  to  cover 
American  Samoa;  to  permit  teachers  of 
federally  operated  schools  to  receive 
benefits;  and  to  extend  the  benefits  of 
the  act  to  such  schools  as  laboratory 
schools  and  State  schools  for  the  deaf, 
and  so  forth. 

Second.  With  respect  to  title  n.  due  to 
expire  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  1964,  the 
student  loan  authorization  was  increased 
from  the  present  appropriation  of  $90 
million  to  $125  million  for  the  current 
fiscal  year,  and  established  an  authoriza- 
tion of  $135  million  for  fiscal  year  1965. 
Such  an  increase  would  make  possible 
the  raising  of  the  institutional  ceiling 
ttooi  $250,000  to  $800,000. 

Third.  The  conference  report  also 
agreed  to  extend  the  moratorium  on  the 
running  of  interest  and  the  payment  of 
the  principal  on  loans  while  student 
borrowers  are  continuing  their  higher 
education  in  approved  institutions 
abroad.  The  forgiveness  feature  is  also 
extended  for  elementary  and  secondary 
teachers  in  oversea  schools  of  the  Armed 
Forces. 

Fourth.  Under  title  m,  relating  to  the 
science,  mathematics,  and  foreign  lan- 
guage instruction,  the  conference  sub- 
stitute extends  this  title  for  an  additional 
year  untU  June  1965  and  makes  certain 
additional  provisions,  including  broad- 
ening the  categories  of  materials  and 
equipment  which  may  be  purchased. 

Fifth.  Under  title  IV,  the  payment  to 
institutions  of  higher  education  for  na- 
tional defense  fellowships  was  fixed  at  a 
flat  siun  of  $2,500  per  year  less  tuition 
charged  the  fellow.  Likewise,  the  Com- 
missioner of  Education  was  authorized  to 
reaward  any  grtiduate  fellowship  which 
was  vacated  before  the  expiration  of  the 
said  fellowship. 

Sixth.  In  regard  to  guidance  counsel- 
ing and  testing,  the  conference  report 
provides  for  an  additional  year  and  in- 
creases the  annual  authorization  of  ap- 
propriation by  $2,500,000  from  $15  mil- 
lion per  year  to  $17,500,000  per  year. 
The  guidance  and  counseling  program  is 
extended  to  all  seventh  and  eighth  grade 
students  and  the  State  allotment  is  in- 
creased from  $20,000  to  $50,000. 

Seventh.  The  training  of  teachers  of 
pupils  for  whom  English  is  a  second  lan- 
guage has  been  added  to  title  VI — "Lan- 
guage Development"— and  this  title  has 
also  been  extended  for  an  additional 
year. 

Eighth.  Printed  and  published  mate- 
rials were  added  to  the  media  for  edu- 
cational purposes  included  under  title 
vn  of  the  act. 
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H.R.  4955,  as  reported  in  this  con- 
ference report,  includes  as  its  third  ma- 
jor area  of  consideration,  aid  to  federally 
affected  areas.  It  extends  the  temporary 
provisions  of  Public  Laws  815  and  874, 
81st  Congress,  for  2  years,  thus  allowing 
the  acts  to  expire  June  30,  1965. 

I  urge  you,  my  colleagues,  to  adopt  this 
conference  report,  which  will  not  only 
add  new  life  and  meaning  to  our  voca- 
tional education  picture;  stimulate  our 
elementary,  secondary,  and  college  stu- 
dents through  the  added  provisions  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act;  but 
also  will  care  for  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's responsibility  to  its  children  and 
youth  whose  parents  must  leave  their 
own  chosen  homes  to  render  a  service 
for  our  country  through  the  provisions 
of  our  impacted  aid  legislation. 

We  can  no  longer  delay.  We  must 
assure  our  responsibility  for  providing 
the  necessary  enlightenment  of  our  citi- 
zens so  that  democracy  may  continue  to 
fioiu-ish  in  our  land.  No  greater  monu- 
ment can  be  built  for  our  late  President 
Kennedy  than  to  enact  this  legislation 
which  he  so  nobly  endorsed  in  his  mes- 
sage on  education  sent  to  the  Congress 
on  January  29,  1963: 

Education  Is  the  keystone  in  the  arch  of 
freedom  and  progress.  Nothing  has  con-  ' 
trlbuted  more  to  the  enlargement  of  this 
Nation's  strength  and  opportunities  than 
our  traditional  system  of  free,  universal  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  education,  coupled 
with  widespread  availability  of  college 
education. 

•  •  •  •  • 

It  Is  equally  necessary  to  provide  training 
or  retraining  for  the  millions  of  workers  who 
need  to  learn  new  skills  or  whose  skills  and 
technical  knowledge  must  be  updated. 

•  •  •  •  • 

The  program  here  proposed  is  reasonable 
and  yet  far  reaching.  It  offers  Federal  as- 
sistance without  Federal  control.  It  pro- 
vides for  economic  growth,  manpower  de- 
velopment, and  progress  toward  our  educa- 
tional and  humanitarian  objectives.  It  en- 
courages the  increase  of  the  knowledge, 
skills,  attitudes,  and  critical  .intelligence 
necessary  for  the  preservation  of  our  society. 
It  will  help  keep  America  strong  and  safe 
and  free. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield  10 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  author  of 
this  bill,  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky 
[Mr.  Perkins],  chairman  of  the  commit- 
tee that  was  In  charge  of  this  bill. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  con- 
ference compromise  on  HJl.  4955,  in  my 
judgment,  will  enable  Federal.  State  and 
local  education  authorities  to  cooperate 
in  providing  an  expanded  vocational 
education  program  so  urgently  needed  to 
fit  our  young  people  for  remunerative 
and  productive  careers  in  vocational 
occupations.  It  has  been  17  years  since 
the  Congress  last  enacted  any  major  leg- 
islation in  the  field  of  vocational  educa- 
tion. Since  that  time  the  nature  of  em- 
ployment opportunities  and  the  trcdning 
required  has  undergone  drastic  changes. 
Employment  is  demanding  more  and 
more  education  and  higher  degree  of 
skills.  Yet  under  our  present  trends 
some  30  to  40  percent  of  our  children 
now  in  grade  school  will  not  be  graduated 
from  high  school.  About  half  of  those 
who  graduate  from  high  school  will  end 
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their  educational  careers  at  that  time 
and  attempt  to  secure  employment.  In 
spite  of  these  tecnds,  only  about  IS  per- 
cent of  our  15-  to  19-year-olds  are  en- 
rolled In  vocational  education  programs 
embraced  by  the  Smith-Hughes  and 
George-Barden  Acts.  The  conference 
agreement  maintains  the  Important  pro- 
visions of  the  original  House  passed  bill 
with  respect  to: 

First.  Permitting  States  to  transfer 
funds  between  categories  under  the 
Smith-Hughes  and  George-Barden  Acts. 
Second.  Broadening  the  definition  of 
vocational  agriculture  to  Include  agricul- 
ture related  occupations. 

Third.  Authorizing  assistance  to  busi- 
ness and  office  and  other  occupational 
training  not  now  covered  by  Smith- 
Hughes  and  George-Barden. 

Fourth.  Periodic  analysis  of  Job  mar- 
ket conditions  so  as  to  assure  that  the 
vocational  education  program  will  be 
actually  geared  to  meet  employment  op- 
portunities. 

Fifth.  Emphasis  on  the  coiistruction 
and  operation  of  area  vocational  schools 
and  that  type  of  program  which  assures 
an  opportunity  In  all  areas  for  persons 
to  attend  a  full-time  course  of  occupa- 
tional training  in  the  vocational  field  of 
his  preference. 

Turning  from  the  vocational  education 
features  of  the  bill  I  am  delighted  that  we 
have  been  able  to  include  two  new  pro- 
visions In  the  bill  extending  and  Improv- 
ing the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  the  impacted  areas  legislation.  It 
Is  critically  important  that  our  Institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  be  given  the 
funds  to  enable  them  to  make  loans  to 
needy  students  so  that  the  college  door 
will  always  be  open  to  the  deserving 
student.  I  am  pleased  that  we  have  pro- 
vided not  only  for  extension  but  in- 
creased from  $90  milhon  to  $125  million 
the  loan  authorization  this  year  and 
$135  million  the  next. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  indicated,  the 
conferees  have  brought  back  to  the  House 
a  report  that  should  be  adopted.  This 
report  is  soiuxd.  reasonable,  and  I  am 
hopeful  will  receive  support  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle. 

The  program  of  grants  to  colleges  and 
universities,  State  vocational  education 
boards,  or  with  their  approval  to  local 
school  agencies  and  other  public  educa- 
tional institutions  for  the  establishment 
and  operation  of  one  or  more  residential 
vocational  education  schools.  w£is  origi- 
nally proposed  by  the  minority  members 
of  the  subcommittee  in  the  early  stages 
of  the  consideration  of  this  program,  but 
as  proposed  by  them  was  limited  to  one 
demonstration  school  in  the  District  of 
Columbia.  The  conferees  have  adopted 
this  proposal  Insofar  as  the  substance  of 
the  program  Is  concerned,  but  have  mod- 
ified It  to  permit,  to  the  extent  the  Con- 
gress makes  funds  available,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  few  more  schools  In  other 
areas  of  the  coimtry  so  as  to  enhance 
their  value  as  a  demonstration  of  the 
worthwhileness  of  this  form  of  vocational 
education  In  all  types  of  communities. 

Except  for  the  school  in  the  District 
of  Columbia— which  might  be  operated 
by  the  District  authorities— the  schools 
will  In  no  case  be  built,  owned,  or  oper- 


ated by  the  Federal  Government.  In- 
stead, the  Federal  Goremment  will  make 
grants  to  State  boards  or  other  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  these  agencies  or 
Institutions  will  construct  and  operate 
these  schools  in  accordance  with  the 
standards,  policies,  and  procedures  pre- 
scribed by  the  State  vocational  educa- 
tion board  for  the  operation  of  their 
other  vocational  education  programs. 
The  conference  committee  print  specifi- 
cally requires  that  the  program  at  the 
school  be  "vocational  education,"  which 
term  Is  specifically  defined  to  require 
public  supervision  and  control  of  the 
program  by  the  State  board  of  vocational 
education.  The  Federal  Government  will 
exercise  no  control  over  the  operation 
and  maintenance  of  the  school;  but  It 
will,  of  course,  require  assurances  that 
the  school  will  be  so  operated  as  to  fully 
carry  out  the  objectives  and  provisions 
of  the  law. 

The  Commissioner  of  Education,  un- 
der the  conference  print,  will  first  have 
to  make  a  determination  as  to  how  much 
will  be  spent  for  residential  schools  and 
how  much  for  work-study  programs  from 
the  sums  appropriated  under  section  15. 
It  is  the  intent  of  all  concerned  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  will  receive  first  pri- 
ority for  any  funds  that  may  be  deter- 
mined by  the  Commissioner  to  be  avail- 
able for  the  residential  school  program. 

I  believe  this  program  will  provide  a 
very  valuable  demonstration  of  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  having  this 
type  of  vocational  training  Institution  to 
help  cope  with  the  hard-core  problems 
that  confront  communities  with  a  great 
number  of  young,  untrained  people  who 
have  dropped  out  of  school  and  are  un- 
employed, or  who  are  about  to  drop  out 
of  school.  The  expectation  is  that,  once 
the  soundness  of  such  schools  is  demon- 
strated, the  States  and  communities  will 
provide  their  own  funds  to  establish  and 
operate  similar  schools  without  Federal 
aid. 

The  work-study  program  is  specifically 
designed  to  prevent  school  dropouts  and 
to  enable  young  people  who  would  other- 
wise become  unemployed  to  continue 
their  education  as  far  as  their  capacity 
will  permit  them  to  do  so.  It  is  Intended 
as  a  preventive  program  rather  than  one 
which  picks  up  after  much  of  the  dam- 
age has  been  done. 

There  Is  precedent  for  this  program  in 
the  NYA  program  of  the  1930's.  which 
enabled  so  many  young  people  to  con- 
tinue their  education  at  the  high  school 
level  as  well  as  the  college  level  by  pro- 
viding useful  part-time  employment. 
Under  the  work-study  program  In  the 
conference  report,  the  types  of  part-time 
Jobs  which  students  woiild  be  given  by 
local  school  systems  or  other  public  agen- 
cies would  Include  working  as  teachers' 
or  hbrarlans'  aids,  assisting  in  various 
types  of  building  maintenance  activities, 
and  assisting  In  the  provision  of  after- 
hours  student  recreational  activities. 
These  part-time  employment  opportuni- 
ties would  be  made  available  to  youths 
15  to  20  years  old  who  are  enrolled  full 
time  In  the  regular  vocational  education 
courses.  Under  the  program,  available 
funds  would  be  allotted  to  the  States  and 
the  States  would  distribute  them  among 
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school  districts,  particularly  those  with 
substantial  numbers  of  school  dr(«>outs 
and  unemployed  youths,  which  have  de- 
veloped local  wwk-study  programs  and 
had  their  applications  approved  by  the 
State  agencies.  Unlike  the  NYA,  the 
complete  responsibility  tat  the  content 
and  administration  of  these  programs 
would  be  vested  In  the  State  vocational 
education  boards  and  the  local  school 
systems. 

This  work-study  program  in  no  sense 
duplicates  the  program  of  specialized  vo- 
cational training  and  unemplojrment  al- 
lowances for  unemployed  young  people 
under  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act.  In  the  first  place,  the  ob- 
jective of  the  program  is  entirely  differ- 
ent in  that  it  Is  aimed  at  keeping  yotmg 
men  and  women  in  school  rather  than  In 
providing  txaining  for  those  who  have 
dropped  out  and  been  unemployed  for  an 
extended  period  of  time.  In  the  second 
place,  it  provides  part-time  emplosonent 
as  contrasted  with  unemplo3mient  allow- 
ances. And  finally.  It  would  be  wholly 
administered  by  State  and  local  voca- 
tional education  authorities,  and  would 
utilize  and  be  fully  integrated  with  the 
ongoing  vocational  education  programs, 
for  which  funds  are  provided  in  other 
provisions  of  the  bill.  At  this  point.  I 
would  like  to  have  inserted  in  the  Record 
a  table  showing  the  conference  agree- 
ment on  funds  for  vocational  education: 

Vocational  education  conference  agreement 
on  HJt.  49S5 

APPaOFUATIONS   AUTHOUZBl 

[In  mlUlonsl 


Oranu  tor  Toeatkn&l 
•ducatton 

Boose 

Seoate 

CoaierMtm 

Fiscal  yeai^ 

1964 

1965 

90 

m 

110 

$10S 
153 

m 

M 

MXO 

lias 

177.5 
22S.0 

1966 

1967  and  after 

AUTHOtlZATTON  LHOTS  OK 
AMD   WOK   STUDT 


UEBZUOrCE  SCBOOL8 


House 

Banate 

ConfenMe 

Fiscal  year— 
1964.. 

1965 

190S 

1967 

1968 

0 

0 
0 
0 
0 

Mi 

8 
8 

0 

« No  limit. 

^'OTE.— Both  reiddencp  schools  and  work  stndv  pro- 
gram termlnaA  at  the  end  of  fiscal  year  19K. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  there  is  no  duplication  of  effort  in 
the  provisions  of  the  Manpower  Devel- 
opment and  Training  Act  and  In  the 
Vocational  Education  Act  with  respect 
to  youth  training  programs. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  subsistency  payments  are 
designed  to  salvage  the  school  "drop- 
out"; to  be  eligible  for  a  program  a  young 
unemployed  person  must  be  out  of 
school  for  a  year. 

On  the  other  haad,  the  work-study 
program  under  the  vocational  educa- 
tion bill  is  designed  to  prevent  school 
dropout;  one  need  not  be  a  dropout  to 
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be  eligible  but  those  students  who,  be- 
cause of  economic  hardship,  were  finding 
it  difficult  to  continue  school  could  use 
the  work-study  program  while  they  fit 
themselves  for  vocations. 

It  is  true  that  a  17 -year-old — but  not 
a  15-  or  16-year-old — would  be  eligible 
for  enrollment  under  either  the  work- 
study  or  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  youth  programs — but  not 
both — if  they  had  been  out  of  school  for 
a  year  or  more.  But  this  does  not  miti- 
gate the  fact  that  the  major  objective 
of  "work  study"  is  to  keep  minors  in  the 
classroom  and  the  major  thrust  of  the 
provisions  of  the  Manpower  Develop- 
ment and  Training  Act  is  to  salvage  the 
youngster  who  has  already  left  the 
school  and  has  been  out  of  school  for 
such  a  length  of  time  that  a  special  pro- 
gram is  required  to  put  him  back  into  a 
'    learning  situation. 

To  say  there  is  unjustifiable  overly 
in  thes^  bills  is  like  saying  that  we  ought 
to  eliminate  either  the  Army  or  the 
Navy  because  both  are  authorized  and 
equipped  to  fight  the  enemy  or — to  do 
away  with  the  Marine  Corps  because  we 
have  foot  soldiers  In  the  Army. 

Economic  hardship,  crime,  delin- 
quency, idleness,  and  purposelessness 
claim  a  disturbing  number  of  our  young 
people  today.  The  youth  provisions  of 
Maniwwer  Development  and  Training 
Act  and  the  vocational  education  au- 
thorized by  H.R.  4955  are  modest  addi- 
tions to  what  must  be  a  concerted 
National,  State,  and  local  effort — to 
eliminate  the  school  dropout  problem 
and  the  serial  maladies  that  accompany 
it.  Both  ffT  ihese  bills  are  essential  to 
attack  unemployment  and  at  the  same 
time  give  our  vocational  schools  the 
power  to  attract  and  hold  our  young 
people  and  having  held  them  develop 
skills  and  vocational  competence. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Briefly. 
Mr.  GOODELL.  The  gentleman  re- 
ferred to  my  offering  the  residential 
school  amendment.  The  gentleman  will 
agree  that  the  residential  amendment  of- 
fered was  for  a  national  demonstration 
school  in  the  area  of  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia, a  single  school. 

Mr.  PERKINS.    That  is  correct. 
Mr.  GOODELL.    Will  the  gentleman 
yield  further  for  a  question? 
Mr.  PERKINS.    I  yield. 
Mr.  GOODELL.    Will  the  gentleman 
concede  that  the  residential  schools  and 
the  work  study  programs  that  were  in- 
cluded in  the  conference  report  were  not 
in  the  House  bill  and  both  of  them  are 
brand  new  programs  In  the  vocational 
field? 

Mr.  PERKINS.  They  are  new  pro- 
grams in  the  vocational  field;  that  is 
correct. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  at  this  point" 
to  give  recognition  and  tribute  to  the 
members  of  the  General  Subcommittee 
on  Education  who  labored  many  long 
extra  hoxirs  In  considering  the  Vocational 
v,EducaUon  Act  of  1963.  The  gentleman 
from  Indiana  [Mr.  BrademasI.  the 
gentleman  from  North  Carolina  [Mr. 
Scott],  the  gentleman  from  New  York 


[Mr.  Camy],  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 

[Mr.  Gill],  the  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia [Jiir.  Brown],  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Quie],  the  gentleman 
from  New  York  [Mr.  Goodkll],  the 
gentleman  from  Ohio  [Mr.  AshbrookI, 
and  the  gentleman  from  California  [  Mr. 
Bell  ] .  were  faithful  and  diligent  in  sub- 
committee deliberations. 

The  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr. 
Brademas],  the  gentleman  from  Hawaii 

[Mr.  Gill],  and  the  gentleman  from 
California  [Mr.  Brown]  and  others  on 
the  committee  have  made  outstanding 
contributions  to  this  legislation.  These 
members  of  the  subcommittee  spent  long 
hours  on  the  bill  demonstrating  not  only 
a  genuine  concern  for  the  needs  of  our 
young  people  but  also  an  insight  into  the 
vocational  education  program.  The 
ranking  Democrat  on  the  subcommittee, 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana,  John 
Braoemas,  was  an  extremely  valuable 
member  of  the  committee  with  a  deep 
understanding  of  education  problems  and 
programs.  His  service  was  outstanding 
and  indispensable. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  7 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  minority 
leader  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor,  the  gentleman  from  New 
Jersey  [Mr.  Prelxnohuysen ] . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
one  major  item  of  unfinished  legislative 
business,  of  interest  to  many  Members, 
is  HR.  4955.  This  bill  would  broaden 
significantly  the  Federal  responsibility 
for  improving,  and  modernizing,  this 
country's  vocational  education  system. 
Many  of  us.  Republicans  and  Democrats 
alike,  on  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  worked  for  months  to  develop 
a  sound  bill.  There  is  general  recogni- 
tion, I  might  add.  of  the  fact  that  we 
need  to  update  and  strengthen  voca- 
tional education  to  broaden  existing  op- 
portunities in  this  area.  Our  efforts  in 
committee  bore  fruit,  I  am  glad  to  say, 
when  the  House  overwhelmingly  ap- 
proved by  a  vote  of  377  to  21,  H.R.  4955 
on  August  6. 

It  was  not  until  October  8  that  the 
other  body  took  action  on  the  bill.  It  was 
changed  very  substantially.  New  pro- 
grams were  authorized,  hundreds  of  mil- 
lions in  additional  authorizations  were 
approved  total  of  $327  mllUon,  the  for- 
mula for  distributing  funds  was  entirely 
different.  In  addition,  3-year  extensions 
were  approved  for  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  and  Public  Laws  815  and 
874.  Certain  changes  in  both  these  pro- 
grams were  also  authorized. 

The  stage  was  set  for  reconciliation 
of  these  substantial  differences.  Four 
weeks  elapsed,  however,  before  11  House 
conferees  sat  down — on  November  6 — 
with  an  equal  number  of  Members  from 
the  other  body.  Senator  Wayne  Morse. 
of  Oregon,  was  chosen  as  chairman  of 
the  conference  committee. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Does  the  gentleman 
feel  that  we  can  get  legislation  this  year 
if  this  Is  recommitted? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Of  course 
we  could.    The  simpler  we  make  it.  the 


more  we  eliminate  unnecessary,  unwise, 
and  not  well-considered  programs,  the 
easier  it  would  be  to  pass  it. 

Of  course,  the  answer  to  that  question 
is  we  could  get  action  next  week  in  the 
other  body  as  we  can  get  action  right 
now  In  this  body. 

Exploratory  discussions  began  at  once. 
At  the  third  meeting  the  House  conferees 
suggested  areas  of  possible  compromise. 
The  conference  immediately  broke  up, 
presumably  to  allow  consideration  of  our 
suggestions.  There  were  no  further 
meetings  of  the  conference  committee 
for  a  period  of  over  3  weeks.  During 
this  period  the  tragic  assassination  of 
President  Kennedy  occurred,  but  no 
meetings  had  even  been  scheduled  dur- 
ing that  period. 

This  recapitulation,  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
account  for  the  delay  in  submission  of 
the  conference  committee  report.  The 
pressure  of  time,  among  other  pressures, 
accounts  tor  the  real  doubts  which  some 
of  us  conferees  have  regarding  the  com- 
promise now  being  proposed. 

Mr.  Speaiker,  I  have  already  made  it 
known  that  this  conference  report  should 
be  recommitted  to  the  conference  com- 
mittee with  instructions.  This  is  the 
unanimous  opinion  of  all  five  Republican 
House  conferees.  I  regret  that  this 
should  be  necessary  but  there  are  com- 
pelling reasons  why  the  House  should 
sustain  its  position. 

The  vocational  education  bill  passed 
by  the  House  was  sound  legislation.  But 
now  it  is  being  proposed  that  we  should 
undo  the  long,  difficult,  and  careful  work 
of  the  House.  Hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  have  been  added  to  already  gen- 
erous authorizations.  Two  unrelated 
measures  have  been  added — extension 
of  the  Impacted  areas  legislation  and  ex- 
tension of  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  with  substantial  amendments. 
But,  most  serious  of  all,  at  the  Insistence 
of  the  other  body  there  ha^e  been  in- 
cluded two  novel,  expensive,  and  quite 
possibly  unwise  Federal  vocational  pro- 
grams. 

These  are  Federal  residential  schools 
and  federally  financed  work-study  pro- 
grams, found  in  sections  13  and  14  on 
pages  11  through  14  of  the  conference 
report,  together  with  the  4-year.  $150 
million  appropriations  authorization 
found  in  section  15.  My  Democratic  col- 
leagues among  the  House  conferees 
agreed  to  Include  these  provisions,  but 
with  great  reluctance.  The  Republican 
House  conferees  were  unable  to  sign  the 
conference  report. 

Why  are  these  two  dubious  proposals 
included?  First,  the  addition  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  impacted  area  program  to 
this  bill  could  be  construed  as  an  at- 
tempt to  make  sure  that  the  House  would 
not  reject  other  provisions  which  other- 
wise would  be  unacceptable.  Second, 
approval  In  the  other  body  of  the  con- 
ference report  on  higher  education  was 
delayed,  and  made  contingent,  upon  our 
yielding  on  these  two  programs.  Finally, 
the  House  conferees  were  constantly 
confronted  with  the  threat  that  the  con- 
ference would  be  deadlocked  or  broken 
off  completely  unless  we  made  conces- 
sions. 
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I  assure  you  that  the  House  conferees 
compromised  at  every  turn  and  with 
respect  to  almost  every  section  of  the 
bill.  For  example,  we  approved  greatly 
Increased  appropriations  for  the  regular 
vocational  program.  The  original  House 
amounts  were,  for  the  first  4  fiscal  years: 
$45  million;  $90  million;  $135  million; 
$180  million;  and  $180  miUion  for  each 
succeeding  year.  These  were  increased 
to  $60  million;  $118.5  million;  $177.5  mil- 
lion; and  $225  million  for  the  fourth 
and  each  succeeding  year.  This  is  a  total 
Increase  over  the  House  amount  of  $176 
million  during  the  first  5  years.  This  Is 
in  an  additional  $150  million  authoriza- 
tion for  residential  schools  and  for  work 
study. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  should  be  sent 
back  to  conference  with  instructions  to 
eliminate  these  two  programs.  The  resi- 
dential school  program  would — for  the 
first  time  in  our  history — permit  the 
Federal  Government  to  establish  Fed- 
eral schools  in  all  sections  of  the  Nation. 
Under  this  bill  these  schools  could  be  es- 
tablished by  contract  with  a  public  or 
private  university  without  the  permission 
or  approval  of  the  State  vocational 
board.  All  of  the  terms  of  its  opera- 
tion, Including  selection  of  students,  cur- 
riculum, selection  of  teachers,  teachers' 
salaries,  and  textbooks  could,  and  might 
well  be  dictated  by  the  U.S.  Commission- 
er of  Education.  Here  we  have,  in  fact, 
the  most  direct  Federal  intervention  in 
education  that  it  is  possible  to  contrive. 
This  is  not  Federal  control  of  education; 
it  is  worse.     It  is  Federal  education. 

The  so-called  work  study  program  is 
equally  objectionable.  Certainly  it 
should  first  be  thoroughly  scrutinized  In 
committee,  and  fully  debated  on  the  floor. 
It  authorizes  a  form  of  Federal  scholar- 
ships for  selected  high  school  students. 
This  might  well  encourage  many  young- 
sters to  study  vocational  subjects  who,  in 
their  own  interest  and  in  the  national  in- 
terest, should  be  preparing  for  college. 
Moreover,  it  would  virtually  duplicate 
-^^f^t  provisions  already  contained  in  the  man- 
power training  bill  Just  today  discussed 
here  on  the  floor. 

For  these  reasons,  I  lu-ge  that  the 
House  not  yield  to  the  Senate  on  this 
matter.  It  is  too  Important  to  the  future 
of  education.  Without  these  two  provi- 
sions this  is  an  acceptable  bill.  It  will  do 
much  to  improve  vocational  education  in 
this  country.  I  hope  that  you  will  sup- 
port my  motion  to  recommit  this  bill  to 
conference  in  order  that  these  provisions 
may  be  removed. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
10  minutes  to  the  gentlewoman  from  Ore- 
gon [Mrs.  Green  I,  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  in  charge 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
amendments,  and  this  is  one  of  the  titles 
of  the  bill  before  us. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Oklahoma. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  take 
this  time  to  say  first  of  all  that  I  am,  of 
course,  for  this  conference  report,  but 
mainly  to  say  that  I  think  the  disposi- 
tion of  this  conference  report  will  mean 
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that  the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress 
will  have  undoubtedly  made  the  greatest 
record  in  the  field  of  education  of  any 
Congress  in  the  history  of  this  country. 
I  can  point  to  colleagues  here  in  the 
House  whose  names  will  for  many  years 
be  Immortalized  on  acts  of  Congress 
which  will  have  had  tremendous  impact 
in  the  area  of  education.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  gentlewoman  who  now  has  the 
floor,  the  gentlewoman  from  Oregon 
[Mrs.  Green].  The  Green  Act  is  the 
most  important  bill  in  the  area  of  higher 
education  ever  passed.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  bill  which  we  are  considering  now, 
the  Perkins  bill,  which  represents  a  ma- 
jor forward  step  in  the  field  of  vocational 
education  and  which  extends  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  and  the 
impact  area  legislation.  I  am  thinking 
of  the  Harris  Act  for  aid  to  medical  edu- 
cation. I  am  also  thinking  of  the  Harris 
and  the  Mills  Acts  to  aid  the  mentally 
retarded. 

Think  of  the  number  of  bills  we  have 
passed  in  this  area,  together  with  the  re- 
lated bill  we  have  now  Just  passed,  bear- 
ing the  name  of  our  colleague,  the  gentle- 
man from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Hollawd], 
the  Manpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act. 

I  also  commend  the  distinguished 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Education 
and  Labor  and  his  entire  committee  for 
their  work.  I  think  we  can  say  "well 
done"  to  these  faithful  servants  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  passage  of  this  bill  re- 
calls to  our  minds  the  day  several  years 
ago  when  we  passed  the  Elliott  bill.  I 
am  pleased  that  In  extending  tfie  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  in  this  bill 
we  are  dealing  with  this  very  important 
legislation  pioneered  by  the  gentleman 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Elliott]. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU  the 
gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Yes,  I  am 
very  glad  to  yield  to  the  distinguished 
minority  leader. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  would  like  to  take 
this  opportunity.  In  view  of  what  the  dis- 
tinguished majority  leader  has  just  said, 
to  observe  that  in  this  Congress,  as  in 
previous  Congresses,  the  Republican 
position,  that  is,  the  position  on  tills  side 
of  the  aisle — ^has  not  been  one  of  nega- 
tive obstruction  but  of  cooperative  and 
constructive  action,  whenever  we  have 
felt  that  such  action  was  indicated. 

I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  the 
manpower  retraining  act  when  it  was 
originally  passed  was  substantially  re- 
written by  Republican  Members,  I  am 
sure  in  cooperation  with  Members  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle,  and  was  sup- 
ported on  this  side  of  the  aisle.  The 
bricks-and-mortar  provision  for  higher 
education  was  supported  by  Republican 
Members.  I  think  many  of  them  had 
much  to  do  with  the  initiation  of  that 
action,  which  has  been  since  carried  on. 
The  National  Defense  and  Education 
Act  started  some  time  ago  with  Repub- 
lican support.  As  to  the  vocaUonaJ  edu- 
cation bill,  I  voted  for  it  when  it  was 
here  originally  and  again  we  made  our 
contribution. 

There  have  been  other  cases  where  we 
have  not  felt  that  what  was  proposed 


was  good  for  the  country  and  we  opposed 
those  things  and  many  of  them  which  I 
think  were  bad  for  the  country  were  not 
enacted  into  law. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  only  take  this  time  and 
make  this  observation,  as  I  say,  to  point 
out  that,  when  we  on  this  side  of  the 
aisle  feel  there  is  something  that  is  for 
the  best  interests  of  the  country,  we  will 
not  hesitate  to  do  what  we  can  to  pro- 
mote it  and  to  improve  it.  and  to  make  it 
workable  and  reasonable,  even  though  it 
is  proposed  by  the  administration  or  the 
Members  on  the  other  side  of  the  aisle. 

Mr.  ALBERT.    Mr.  Speaker,  wlU  the 
gentlewoman  be  good  enough  to  yield? 
Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.    I  am  glad  to 
yield  to  the  gentleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  In  connection  with 
what  the  distinguished  minority  leader 
has  just  said,  I  want  it  thoroughly  un- 
derstood that  my  reference  to  the  work 
of  the  committee  included  every  member 
of  the  committee.  I  am  sure  that  Mem- 
bers on  both  side  of  the  aisle  have  made 
their  contribution  in  all  these  areas  and, 
of  course,  we  commend  them  all  for  their 
good  work. 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, may  I  first  express  my  very  high  re- 
gard for  the  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor.  I 
say  without  any  hesitation,  if  It  had  not 
been  for  his  leadership  and  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  work  he  has  done,  we  would 
not  have  brought  to  you  this  year  the 
bills  which  have  been  passed  and  which 
have  been  enacted  Into  law.  May  I  also 
say  he  played  a  major  role  in  this  con- 
ference committee,  recognizing  always 
that  In  a  conference  a  compromise  is  es- 
sential and  that  that  compromise  must 
be  at  the  highest  level  possible.  This  he 
helped  to  bring  about. 

I  would  agree  with  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  that  this  conference  report 
Is  not  everything  that  every  single 
member  of  the  conference  committee 
would  like  to  have.  This  Is  always  im- 
possible. There  woiild  be  changes  I 
would  like  to  make,  if  it  were  In  my 
power  to  make  those  changes.  But  may 
I  say  to  all  of  my  colleagues  today  that 
this  Is  a  good  bill.  It  will  help  to  pro- 
vide some  of  the  essential  needs  In  the 
schools  of  this  country,  and  we  have  the 
choice  this  afternoon  of  whether  we  are 
going  to  have  progress  by  action  or 
paralysis  by  perfectionism.  This  is 
really  the  choice  that  is  before  us. 

This  is  a  good  bill  and  my  task  today* 
is  to  try  to  answer  some  of  the  ques- 
tions some  of  you  have  asked  about  the 
second  part  of  the  bill,  the  National  De- 
fense Education  Act. 

This  part  is  extended  for  1  year  which 
means  it  is  extended  until  June  1965. 

The  most  important  part  of  the  Na- 
ticmal  Defense  Education  Act.  and  the 
part  which  most  of  you  have  asked  ques- 
tions about,  is  title  n — ^loans  to  needy 
students  who  are  now  knocking  at  the 
doors  of  our  colleges  and  universities 
across  the  coxintry. 

In  the  coifference  committee  and  by 
the  report  which  we  now  bring  to  yoii. 
we  have  extended  the  program  that  was 
started  by  the  very  d^tinguished  gentle- 
man from  Alabama,  a  former  member 
sA  the  House  Committee  on  Education 
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and  Labor  the  gentleman  from  Alabama 
[Mr.  Elliott].  In  1958.  he  was  far- 
sighted  enough  to  realize  that  If  we  are 
going  to  make  it  possible  for  all  of  the 
needy  students  of  this  country  to  com- 
plete their  education  and  attain  their 
full  potential,  we  would  have  to  provide 
some  financial  assistance.  During  the 
years  this  program  has  been  in  opera- 
tion since  1958,  this  act  has  enabled  490.- 
000  students  to  go  on  to  the  colleges  and 
universities. 

Loans  have  been  made  in  over  1.500 
different  Institutions  across  the  country, 
and  Uncle  Sam  has  loaned  a  total  of 
$330  million  for  this  purpose. 

May  I  say  again.  Mr.  Speaker,  and  em- 
phasize that  this  is  a  real  tribute — an 
enduring  tribute  to  the  gentleman  from 
Alabama — the  undmlable  fact  that 
these  hundreds  of  thousands  of  young- 
sters are  in  college  or  have  been  able  to 
complete  their  college  education  because 
of  the  work  he  started  in  1958. 

Now.  what  do  we  do  in  this  bill?  First 
of  all,  we  increase  the  amount  of  the 
loans  from  $90  to  $125  million  for  this 
tecal  year,  the  year  in  which  the  stu- 
dents are  now  in  attendance  In  the  col- 
leges. Then  we  increase  that  amount  to 
$135  million  for  the  next  fiscal  year,  be- 
cause we  know  that  there  will  be  a  still 
greater  need  next  year. 

The  second  thing  we  do  Is  remove  the 
$250,000  ceiling  for  any  single  college  or 
university.  There  are  over  121  institu- 
titms  in  this  country  in  39  different 
States  which  have  applications  for  loans 
that  are  above  the  $250,000  figure.  So 
that  amount  has  been  increased  to 
$800,000.  Some  of  us  think  we  will  come 
back  to  you  and  ask  that  that  ceiling  be 
entirely  removed. 

In  regard  to  the  forgiveness — if  that 
feature  is  to  be  retained — some  of  us  on 
the  House  side  would  like  to  have  extend- 
ed It  to  teachers  in  private  schools  and 
at  the  college  level.  We  were  prohibited 
by  the  rules  of  the  conference  committee. 

The  second  major  change  in  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  in  re- 
gard to  the  authorization  of  funds  In  the 
guidance  and  counseling  section.  May 
I  say  to  you  that — outside  of  student 
loans  to  be  repaid — this  is  the  only  part 
of  the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
where  there  was  an  increase  in  the  au- 
thorization of  f wnds.  This  was  increased 
from  $15  to  $17.5  million.  In  other 
words,  we  come  back  with  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  with  an  increase 
for  grants  of  only  $2.5  million.  When 
jrou  think  of  the  tremendous  amount  of 
good  that  has  been  done  under  this  bill, 
then  I  am  sure  all  of  us  who  want  to 
exercise  every  economy  we  can  will  ad- 
mit that  this  has  been  very  carefully 
considered. 

The  third  major  change  In  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act  is  in  re- 
gard to  title  VI.  This  has  to  do  with 
strengthening  the  foreign  languages. 
Several  of  you  have  come  to  me  and  said 
you  live  in  districts  where  EInglish  is  in 
fact  a  second  language  and  would  it  not 
be  possible  to  include  English  In  this 
title.  This  was  done  by  your  Senate  and 
House  conferees. 

May  I  say  In  the  guidance  and  coun- 
seling   section    I    think    a    tremendous 


amount  of  benefit  has  resulted  from  the 
legislation  first  enacted  In  1958.  We 
have  had  13.800  secondary  counselors 
and  teachers  who  have  attended  insti- 
tutes and  who  have  improved  their 
capabilities.  We  have  extended  guid- 
ance and  counseling  to  the  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  level.  Personally,  I  would 
have  preferred  to  the  fourth  grade  level. 

This  Is  a  minor  change,  but  in  re- 
sponse to  questions  that  have  been 
asked,  we  have  extended  the  provisions 
of  title  I  of  the  act  to  the  federally 
operated  schools  overseas  and  also  to 
schools  such  as  deaf  schools  and  schools 
for  the  blind  within  the  various  States. 
In  other  words,  these  schools  are  now 
eligible  for  the  various  provisions  of  the 
original  act. 

May  I  say  finally  that  this  conference 
report  has  three  parts.  First,  the  voca- 
tional education,  which  has  been  under 
the  direction  and  leadership  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Pkrkims]. 
Secondly  the  Federal  impact  legislation 
under  the  extremely  capable  leadership 
of  the  very  experienced  legislator  ixom. 
Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Dent].  Need  I  again 
remind  you  that  we  have  over  1  million 
dropouts  in  our  schools  In  this  country 
every  year.  Automation  is  the  major 
factor  in  displacing  over  35,000  workers 
each  week.  I  am  in  favor  of  passing  the 
best  possible  civil  rights  bill.  But  in  my 
Judgment  this  alone  will  be  meaningless 
to  the  millions  of  youngsters  out  of 
school  and  out  of  work.  A  massive 
educational  program  is  essential. 

The  countless  number  of  young  peo- 
ple— school  dropouts  who  are  without 
employment  and  without  hope  of  em- 
ployment— constitute  the  combustible 
material  which  James  Conant  has  re- 
ferred to  as  "social  dynamite  ready  to 
explode  at  any  moment."  Vocational 
education  geared  to  the  age  of  automa- 
tion will  supply  at  least  one  very  im- 
portant part  of  the  answer. 

I  urge  you  not  to  vote  for  the  recom- 
mittal of  this  bill,  because  it  means  no 
legislation  in  these  three  fields  this  year. 

I  urge  that  you  vote  for  this  conference 
report. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker,  wiU 
the  gentlewoman  yield? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  I  yield  to  the 
gentleman  from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Thus  far  the  gen- 
tlewoman has  been  speaking  to  the 
amendments  to  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act.  You  have  not  referred 
to  any  possible  changes  in  the  federally 
affected  or  impacted  area  program  under 
Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874. 
Am  I  to  assume  that  no  changes  are 
made  in  the  administrative  procedxires 
affecting  these  two  public  laws?  And 
if  this  conference  report  is  adopted  these 
programs  will  be  administered  as  in  the 
fiscal  year  1963? 

Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  yield  to  the  chairman  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  POWELL.  In  setting  up  our  argu- 
ment in  defense  of  the  conference  re- 
port today  I  delegated  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation section  to  the  author,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Kentucky  (Mr.  PirxinsJ; 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act 
amendments  to  the  gentlelady  from  Ore- 
gon whose  committee  has  handled  that. 


and  the  Federal  impact  bills  which  will 
next  be  considered  to  the  gentleman 
from  Pennsylvania  (Mr.  Dent],  who  is 
the  chairman  of  that  subcomimittee. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Then  I  shall 
withhold  my  question  until  then. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
3  minutes  to  the  distinguished  member 
of  this  committee,  the  gentleman  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Mastin]. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Nebraska.  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  subject  of  the  impacted 
areas  aid  program  has  been  brought  up. 
As  I  am  a  member  of  that  subcommit- 
tee I  would  like  to  address  myself  to  that 
subject.  This  conference  report  provides 
that  this  program  shall  be  extended 
imtil  June  30,  1965,  with  no  changes  in 
the  present  program.  This  conference 
report  violates  the  concept  expressed  on 
the  floor  of  the  House  by  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Ways  and  Means  a  few  months  ago  when 
we  were  debating  the  tax  reduction  bill, 
it  also  violates  President  Johnson's  latest 
utterances  in  regard  to  cutting  back  on 
our  spending  programs  and  reducing  ex- 
penditures in  all  of  the  departments  of 
the  Federal  Government. 

This  bill  authorizes  In  new  obllgatlonal 
authority  a  total  of  $957  million.  The 
bill  as  voted  by  this  House  provided  for 
$630  million  to  carry  on  the  vocational 
education  program  for  the  next  5  years. 
As  it  came  out  of  conference  It  provided 
for  $807  million,  an  Increase  of  almost 
$200  million,  plus  $150  million  to  carry 
on  two  programs  which  were  not  even 
in  the  House  bill,  the  residential  school 
program  and  the  work  study  program; 
two  programs  which  would  put  the  Fed- 
eral Government  directly  in  the  field  of 
education.  These  will  be  a  duplication 
of  the  legislation  passed  only  a  few  mo- 
ments ago,  the  Manpower  Retraining 
Act.    I  think  they  should  be  rejected. 

As  stated  by  the  ranking  Member  on 
our  side  of  the  aisle,  a  recommittal  mo- 
tion will  be  made  to  delete  the  residential 
school  section  and  the  work  study  pro- 
grams from  this  bill.  I  hope  that  the 
Members  of  this  body  will  support  this 
recommittal  motion. 

In  view  of  the  current  Federal  deficits, 
in  view  of  President  Johnson's  statement 
in  regard  to  expenditures,  in  view  of  the 
statements  made  on  the  floor  of  this 
House  by  the  chairman  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  Committee,  we  cannot  go  down 
two  forks  of  the  road  at  the  same  time; 
I  hope  that  the  Members  will  support 
the  recommittal  motion. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
4  minutes  to  the  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee handling  the  aid  to  impacted 
areas,  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  DiTNT]. 

Mr.  DENT.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  to  revise  and  extend  my 
remarks  and  include  charts. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Pennsylvania? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  DENT.  Now,  simply  put,  this  ex- 
tends Public  Laws  815  and  874  for  a  2- 
year  period  without  any  changes  what- 
soever. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr  Speaker  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  DENT.     I  will. 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Is  it  the  opinion 
of  the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  that 
if  the  recommittal  motion  is  adopted  it 
will  effectively  put  an  end  to  PubUc  Laws 
815  and  874?  I  ask  this  question  be- 
cause it  is  my  understanding  that  these 
two  laws  have  expired  unless  this  con- 
ference report  is  adopted  and  these  two 
public  laws  will  no  longer  be  active? 

Mr.   DENT.     In   my   opinion   that   is 
true.    The  laws  expired  on  June  30  of 
this  year.    There  are  at  the  present  time 
thousands  of  school  board  directors  in 
jopardy  because  they  have  spent  money 
not  allocated  nor  approved  by  the  Con- 
gress of  the  United  States  at  this  very 
moment  in  the  States  of  Florida  Penn- 
sylvania, and  other  States.    The  school 
board    members    are    faced    with    the 
necessity  of  making  up  their  budgets  be- 
fore the  first  of  the  year.    They  probably 
could   explain   away,   and   believe   that 
they  would  get  the  money,  by  setting 
their  budgets  for  this  year  based  upon 
the  belief  that  they  would  receive  this 
aid.    But  if  this  Congress  today  in  any 
way  delays  the  passage  of  this  act  be- 
yond January  1,  the  school  board  direc- 
tors cannot,  without  being  in  jeopardy  of 
surcharge,  prepare  their  budgets  in  con- 
templation of  the  use  of  Fedwal  funds 
I  believe  that  the  answer  to  your  ques- 
tion is  "Yes." 

Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield  further? 
Mr.  DENT.  I  yield. 
Mr.  WAGGONNER.  Will  the  gentle- 
man tell  the  Members  of  the  House  how 
many  school  districts  are  affected  by 
Public  Laws  815  and  874? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  cannot  tell  the  gentle- 
man the  exact  total,  but  I  think  there 
are  4,100.  give  or  take  2  percent 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  can  teU  the  gentle- 
man how  many  Congressmen  would  be 
affected. 

Mr.  DENT.  Three  hundred  and  fif- 
teen. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Three  hundred  and 
fifteen. 

Mr.  DENT.  Three  hundred  and  fifteen 
Congressmen.  Does  that  answer  the 
gentleman's  question? 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  the 
total  cost  of  this  legislation  for  this  fis- 
cal year,  based  upon  figures  received  this 
morning  from  the  Department,  of  Public 
Law  815  is  $58,496,000,  and  under  Public 
Law  874,  $359,450,000.  for  a  total  of 
$417,946,000  for  this  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  DENT.    I  will. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Is  the  gentleman  saying 
that  if  we  adopt  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions,  and  send  the  bill  back 
to  conference  that  the  conferees  on  the 
Senate  side  wiU  refuse  to  meet  with  us 
and  take  this  part  out?  Does  not  the 
gentleman  know  that  the  impacted-ald 
lobby,  the  NDEA  lobby  and  the  voca- 
tional education  lobby  would  descend  on 
this  Congress  and  make  certain  that  we 
report  out  a  bill? 
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Mr.  DENT.  I  only  know  what  hap- 
pened in  the  conference,  and  the  gentle- 
man having  been  a  member  of  the  con- 
ference, knows  full  well  that  at  one  point 
In  the  conference  it  was  almost  at  the 
point  of  being  broken  up  by  the  Senate 
conferees. 

At  this  point  I  want  to  pay  my  compli- 
ments to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Landrum]  who,  in  my  opinion  at 
that  time  stepped  in  to  ease  the  situa- 
tion and  keep  us  talking  instead  of  walk- 
ing. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker 
will  the  gentleman  yield  ? 

Mr.  DENT.  I  yield  to  the  gentleman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.    I  wonder  if 
there  is  any  reason  why  this  body  should 
yield  to  the  blackmail  of  the  other  body 
with  respect  to  this  program?    It  would 
be  the  simplest  matter  in  the  world  for 
both  bodies  to  pass  extensions  of  Public 
Law  815  and  PubUc  Law  874.  without 
accepting  a  lot  of  controversial  material 
Mr.  DENT.    Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  defining  eligibility  of  local  edu- 
cational agencies  for  Federal  payments 
the  law  recognizes,  under  various  sec- 
tions, the  following  categories  of  feder- 
ally caused  financial  burden: 

Section  2:  Partial  loss  of  tax  base  by 
removal  of  real  property  from  tax  rolls 
through  Federal  acquisition. 

Section  3:  Decreased  local  revenues  by 
reason  of  tax  exempt  status  of  Federal 
property  on  which  children  reside  or 
parents  are  employed. 

Subsection  3(a)  authorizes  payments 
of  financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies  providing  free  public  edu- 
cation for  children— referred  to  as  cate- 
gory "A"  pupUs— who  first,  reside  on 
Federal  property  with  a  parent  employed 
on  Federal  property  situated  in  whole 
or  in  part  in  the  same  State  as  the  school 
district  or  within  reasonable  commuting 
distance  therefrom,  second,  reside  on 
Federal  property  and  have  a  parent  on 
acUve  duty  in  the  uniformed  services  or 
third,  reside  on  Federal  property  and 
have  a  parent  employed  at  or  attending 
any  school  which  is  providing  filght 
training  to  members  of  the  Air  Force 
under  contractual  arrangements  with  the 
Department  of  the  Air  Force  at  an  air- 
port which  is  owned  by  a  Stote  or  a  po- 
litical subdivision  of  a  State. 

Subsection  3fb)    authorizes  payments 
of  financial  assistance  to  local  educa- 
tional   agencies    providing    free    public 
education  for  pupils— referred  to  as  cate- 
gory "B"  pupUs— who  first,  reside  on  Fed- 
eral property  or  second,  reside  with  a 
parent  employed   on   Federal   property 
situated  In  whole  or  in  part  in  the  same 
State  as  the  applicant  or  within  reason- 
able commuting  distance  of  the  school 
district,  or  third,  reside  with  a  parent 
employed   at  or   attending   any  school 
which    is   providing    flight    training   to 
members  of  the  Air  Force  under  con- 
tractual arrangements  with  the  Depart- 
ment of  the  Air  Force  at  an  airport  which 
is  owned  by  a  State  or  a  political  subdi- 
vision of  a  Stote.    In  addition,  the  pro- 
vision of  free  public  education  for  chU- 
dren  of  parents  in  the  Armed  Forces 
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qualifies  an  agency  for  eligibility  under 
th^  subsection  in  certoin  circumstances 
Subsection  3(c)  (*)  is  directed  toward 
a  relatively  few  local  educational  agen- 
cies where  the  proportion  of  the  school 
population  residing  on  tex -exempt  Fed- 
eral property  is  so  large  that  local  tox 
incomfe  together  wlUi  Stote  aid  and  other 
available  funds  is  insufficient  to  provide 
a  level  of  education  for  federally  con- 
nected children  comparable  to  that 
mainteined  by  comparable  communities 
in  the  same  Stote. 

This    subsection  -provides    that    any 
school  district  where  50  percent  or  more 
Of  the  ADA  consists  of  pupils  living  on 
Federal  property,  and  which  is  making 
a  reasonable  tox  effort  and  availing  it- 
self of  Stote  and  other  financial  assist- 
ance,   may    receive    additional   Federal 
paymente  if  such  funds  are  needed  to 
provide  a  level  of  education  comparable 
to  that  maintoined  in  comparable  dis- 
tricts in  the  same  Stote.    Under  sub- 
section 3(c)(4),  the  law  further  stipu- 
lates that  the  method  of  determining 
Stote  aid  for  such  pupils  and  the  method 
of  determining  the  amount  thereof  shall 
be  on  a  basis  no  less  favorable  than  that 
used  for  other  children  in  other  local 
educational  agencies  in  the  Stote     The 
act  also  provides  that  the  amount  of  pay- 
ment under  subsection  3(c)  (4)  is  to  be 
computed  on  the  per  capito  cost  of  gen- 
erally comparable  districts  after  taking 
mto  account  funds  available  from  local. 
Stote,   and  other  Federal  sources  and 
after  entitlements  under  all  other  sec- 
tions of  the  act  have  been  computed. 
Section  4:  Provision  of  free  public  ed- 
ucation for  increased  numbers, of  chil- 
dren whose  attendance  has  resulted  di- 
rectly from  activities  of  the  United  States 
carried  on  either  directly  or  through  a 
contractor. 

For  subsection  4(a),  first-year  cate- 
gory, the  Increase  in  the  ADA  of  count- 
able pupils  In  the  year  of  claim  over  the 
ADA  in  the  preceding  year  must  be  at 
least  5  percent  of  the  totol  ADA  of  non- 
federally  connected  pupils  in  the  preced- 
ing year.  The  act  authorizes  applicant 
school  districts  to  elect  whether  to  count 
increases  in  the  ADA  of  section  3  pupils 
over  the  prior  year  for  purposes  of  eli- 
gibility and  entitlement  under  section 
3  or  under  section  4. 

Subsection  4(d)  specifies  that  when- 
ever the  Commissioner  of  Education  de- 
termines that  a  local  educational  agency 
has  made  reasonable  preparations  to  pro- 
vide education  during  a  fiscal  year  for 
a  certain  number  of  subsection  4(a)  pu- 
pils, and  that  number  has  been  substan- 
tially reduced  because  of  a  decrease  in 
or  cessation  of  Federal  activities  or  by 
reason  of  the  failure  of  such  anticipated 
activities  to  occur,  t|M  amount  to  which 
the  local  educational^ency  is  otherwise 
entitied  under  subsection  4(a)  shall  be 
increased  to  the  amount  which,  in  the 
judgment  of  the  Commissioner,  the  local 
educational  agency  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  receive  except  for  such  decrease 
or  cessation. 

The  one  school  district  which  filed 
under  subsection  4(d)  for  fiscal  1962  was 
determined  by  the  Commissioner  to  be 
ineligible. 
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Section  6:  Arrangemente  for  the  edu- 
cation of  certain  clilldren  residing  on 
Federal  property.    Congress  indicated  Its 
Intent   in   the   pertinent   provisions   of 
Public  Law  874  that  wherever  possible 
free  public  education  for  children  resid- 
ing on  Federal  property  should  be  pro- 
vided by  the  regularly  constituted  State 
and  local  educational  agencies.    How- 
ever, If  no  tax  revenue  of  the  State  or 
any  political  subdivision  thereof  may  be 
expended  for  the  free  public  education 
of  children  residing  on  Federal  property, 
or  if  it  is  the  Judgment  of  the  Commis- 
sioner, after  he  has  consulted  with  the 
appropriate  State    educational   agency, 
that  no  local  educational  agency  is  able 
to  provide  siiitable  free  public  education 
for  such  children  then  he  is  required  by 
section  6  of  the  act  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements— other  than   arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  acquisition  of  land, 
the  erection  of  facilities,  interest,  or  debt 
service — as  may  be  necessary  to  provide 
free  public  education  for  the  children. 

SXTKMSION    or    PXTBLIC   LAWS    SIS    AND    174 

The  bill  extends  the  temporary  provi- 
sions of  Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law 
874  for  2  additional  years.  This  is  a 
simple  extension  without  any  changes  in 
the  present  programs. 

The  laws  authorize  financial  assist- 
ance to  local  educational  agencies  in 
federally  affected  areas  for  current 
operating  expenses  and  for  construction 
of  school  facilities,  respectively. 

BJCIBnjTT  KZQVIKEMENTS — PtTBLIC  LAW   815 

There  are  three  categories  of  federally 
connected  children  which  may  be  con- 
sidered in  determining  the  ehgibility  of 
local  educational  agencies  for  Federal 
funds  under  Public  Law  815.    Two  of 
these  categories  are  based  on  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  children  to  the  Federal 
property  as  set  forth  in  subsection  5(a) 
(1)  and  5(a)(2).    The  children  in  5(a) 
(1)    are   those   who  reside   on  Federal 
property  with  parents  who  work  on  Fed- 
eral   property:    the   children    who   are 
classifled  In  5(a)  (2)  ve  those  who  either 
CTBide  on  Federal  property  or  whose  par- 
ents work  on  Federal  property  but  not 
both.    The  Federal  property  on  which  a 
claim  is  based  must  be  in  the  same  State 
as^the  applicant  district  or  within  rea- 
sonable commuting  distance  of  the  dis- 
trict.   To  be  eligible  for  funds  under  the 
subsections  just  explained,  a  school  dis- 
trict must  have  an  increase  in  the  mem- 
bership of  children  in  either  of  these 
categories  or  of  both  of  them  together 
which  is  at  least  20  in  number  and  is 
equal  to  at  least  5  percent  of  the  dis- 
trict's average  daily  membership  In  the 
school   year   preceding   the   2-year   in- 
crease period.     A  third  category  is  de- 
fined in  subsection  5(a)  (3)  .as  including 
those  children  whose  attendance  in  an 
applicant  school  district  is  due  to  the 
activities  of  the  United  States  carried  on 
directly  or  through  a  contractor.     To  be 
eligible  for  payment,  the  estimated  in- 
crease in  the  2-year  period  must  be  at 
least  20  in  number  and  at  least  10  per- 
cent of  the  total  base  year  average  daily 
membership.    If  these  increase  require- 
ments are  met,  the  number  of  children 
in  the  increase  imder  this  subsection  stm 
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cannot  be  counted  for  the  purpose  of 
grantixig  funds  unless  at  the  same  time 
it  can  be  established  that  the  construc- 
tion of  needed  minimum  facilities  for 
that  number  of  children  would  impose 
an  undue  financial  hardship  on  the  tax- 
ing and  borrowing  power  of  the  district. 
Under  Public  Law  85-620  the  provisions 
authorizing  payments  lur  children  clas- 
sifled imder  subsection  5(a)(1)  were 
made  permanent.  The  provisions  for 
granting  funds  under  the  other  subsec- 
tions expired  June  30,  1963,  and  would 
be  extended  for  2  additional  years  by 
this  bill.  The  estimated  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram for  the  current  fiscal  year  is 
$58,496,000. 

SCHOOL      ASSISTANC*     m     FKDEaALLT     AFFKCTED 
AJtEAS 

A  total  Of  $2.5  billion  has  been  appro- 
priated over  the  12-year  period  ending 
June  30.  1962.  for  the  program  of  finan- 
cial assistance  to  local  educational 
agencies  in  federally  affected  areas  for 
current  operating  expenses  and  for  con- 
struction of  school  facilities.  This  pro- 
gram of  aid  to  federally  Impacted  areas 
was  authorized  under  legislation— Public 
Laws  874  and  815 — enacted  in  1950. 

The  primary  objective  of  Public  Law 
874  is  to  provide  financial  assistance  for 
the    maintenance     and    operation    of 
schools  in  those  local  educational  agen- 
cies upon  which  the  U.S.  Government 
has  placed  financial  burdens  by  reason 
of  the  fact  that:  First,  local  revenues  to 
school  districts  affected  have  been  re- 
duced as  the  result  of  the  acquisition  of 
real  property  by  the  Federal  Government, 
or  second,  such  agencies  provide  educa- 
tion for  children   residing   on  Federal 
property  or  for  those  whose  parents  are 
employed  on  Federal  property,  or  third, 
there  has  been  a  sudden  and  substantial 
Increase  in  the  number  of  pupils  In  av- 
erage daily  attendance  as  a  direct  result 
of  activities  of  the  Federal  Government. 
In  addition  to  grants  to  local  educa- 
tional agencies,  the  law  provides  that 
the   Commissioner   of    Education    shall 
make  arrangements  to  provide  free  public 
education   for  children  who   reside   on 
Federal  property  if  no  local  educational 
agency  is  able  to  provide  suitable  free 
public    education    for    such    children. 
These   arrangements   are    made   either 
with  a  local  educational  agency  or  with 
the  head  of  a  Federal  department  or 
agency  administering  the  Federal  prop- 
erty on  which  the  children  reside. 

Public  Law  815  provides  Federal  finan- 
cial assistance  for  construction  by  local 
educational  agencies  of  urgently  needed 
minimxmi  school  facilities  in  school  dis- 
tricts which  have  had  substantial  in- 
creases In  school  enrollment  as  a  result 
of  new  or  Increased  Federal  activities  or 
where  many  pupils  reside  on  tax-exempt 
Federal  properties,  principally  Indian 
reservations.  In  addition,  assistance  is 
provided  for  the  construction  of  mini- 
mum school  facilities  by  the  Federal 
Government  on  Federal  property — such 
as  Army.  Navy,  and  Air  Force  installa- 
tions— where  under  State  law  no  State 
or  local  educational  agency  can  provide 
these  children  with  suitable  free  public 
education. 


Payments  may  be  made  to  local  edu- 
cational agencies  where  evidence  indi- 
cates that  there  has  been,  or  will  be  an 
increase  in  school  enrollment  of  chil- 
dren residing  on  Federal  property  with 
parents  employed  on  Federal  property, 
and  for  children  who  either  reside  on 
Federal  property  or  reside  with  a  parent 
employed  on  Federal  property,  or  where 
the  increase  in  school  enrollment  has 
resulted  or  will  result  directly  from  ac- 
tiviUes  of  the  United  States,  carried  on 
directly  or  through  a  contractor. 

Numerous  amendments  made  to  Pub- 
he  Laws  874  and  815  since  their  original 
enactment  In  1950  have  liberalized  the 
provisions  of  the  laws  in  several  respects, 
principally  by  increasing  the  rate  of  pay- 
ment through  the  establishment  of  cer- 
tain minimima  rates  and  by  extending 
coverage  to  additional  categories  of  fed- 
erally connected  pupils.  Public  Law 
85-620.  enacted  in  1958.  made  permanent 
those  provisions  of  the  acts  authorizing 
payments  for  children  who  live  on  Fed- 
eral property  with  a  parent  employed  on 
Federal  property.  Legislation  enacted  in 
1961  extended  the  temporary  provisions 
of  both  PubUc  Law  874  and  Public  Law 
815  through  fiscal  year  1963. 

MAINTZNANCK  AND  OPERATION    (PtTBLIC  LAW  874) 

A  total  of  $1.4  billion  was  appropriated 
for  this  program  from  Its  beginning  In 
1950  through  fiscal  year  1962.  For  the 
12th  consecutive  year  the  number  of 
school  districts  and  the  total  amount  of 
their  entitlements  Increased — $247  mil- 
lion was  appropriated  for  fiscal  year  1962 
as  compared  with  $217.3  million  for  fiscal 
year  1961. 

The  number  of  eligible  school  districts 
increased  from  3.965  in  fiscal  year  1961 
to  4.065  in  fiscal  year  1962.  Increases 
were  chiefly  attributable  to  growth  in 
school  population  and  new  or  expanded 
Federal  activities. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  the  4.065 
eligible  districts  in  1962  approximated  11 
milhon.  or  about  one-third  of  all  pupils 
attending  public  elementary  and  second- 
ary schools  in  the  Nation.  Federally 
connected  pupils  totaled  more  than  1.75 
million,  representing  15.2  percent  of  the 
total  attendance  in  eligible  districts. 

Over  255  million  acres  in  federally 
owned  property  were  claimed  as  a  basis 
for  entitlement  in  fiscal  year  1962.  The 
number  of  different  Federal  properties 
claimed  as  a  basis  for  payment  totaled 
5,288,  an  increase  of  106  over  1961. 

Local  educational  agencies  were  en- 
titled to  approximately  $233  million  in 
1962.  an  amount  equivalent  to  about  5.2 
percent  of  current  operating  costs  of 
eligible  districts.  Over  $230  mUlion  of 
these  payments  was  to  meet  educational 
costs  for  pupils  who  resided  on  Federal 
property  or  resided  with  a  parent  em- 
ployed on  Federal  property.  The  re- 
mainder was  to  meet  additional  costs  in- 
curred by  school  districts  that  experi- 
enced sudden  increases  in  enrollment  due 
directly  to  activities  of  the  U.S.  Govern- 
ment or  loss  of  tax  revenue  because  of 
Federal  acquisition  of  real  property 
Payments  of  over  $13  million  were  made 
to  Federal  agencies  or  local  educational 
agencies  to  provide  public  education  to 
children  residing  on  48  Federal  installa- 
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tlons.  chiefly  military  bases,  where  no 
local  educational  agency  was  able  to  pro- 
vide suitable  free  public  education. 

CONST«UCTJON    (PUBLIC  LAW   SIS) 

A  total  of  $1.1  billion  was  appropriated 
from  the  beginning  of  the  program  in 
1950  through  fiscal  year  1962. 

Federal  funds  amounting  to  $947  mil- 
lion have  been  reserved  for  4,961  con- 
struction projects  submitted  by  approxi- 
mately 1.840  different  local  school 
districts.  Of  these  projects,  1.326  are 
new  elementary  schools  and  1.963  are  ad- 
ditions to  elementary  schools;  461  are 
new  secondary  schools  and  846  are  addi- 
tions to  secondary  schools;  and  365  are 
for  improvements  to  existing  facilities 
such  as  equipment  and  heating  plants. 
Of  these  projects,  4.469  are  completed, 
407  are  under  construction,  and  85  are 
in  the  preconstruction  stage. 

To  the  Federal  fimds,  school  districts 

have  added  an  estimated  $670  million 

exclusive  of  site,  offsite  improvements, 
and  other  costs— for  a  total  of  over  $1.6 
billion  used  to  construct  53,345  class- 
rooms and  related  facilities  for  1,547.000 
pupils. 

Of  the  total  granted  to  local  school 
districts,  almost  $42  million  has  been  al- 
located imder  section  14 — formerly  title 
IV— to  250  projects  to  provide  1.428  pub- 
lic school  classrooms  for  40.900  pupils 

primarily  children  living  on  Indian  res- 
ervations—and funds  for  40  projects 
costing  over  $7.5  million  have  been  re- 
served for  construction  of  temporary 
school  facilities  housing  13.900  pupils. 

In  addition  to  the  funds  granted  to 
local  school  districts,  approximately  $123 
million  has  been  allocated  for  Federal 
construction  of  310  projects  on  Federal 
property,  comprised  r,r  3,241  classrooms 
and  related  facilities  for  98.400  pupils 
living  on  Federal  property. 

To  clarify  the  record  and  to  Insure 
the  Intent  of  the  conferees  on  the  use  of 
private  schools  the  following  exchange 
between  Congressmen  Dent  and  Perkins 
is  added  to  the  Rscoro: 

Mr.  Dent.  With  reference  to  the  definition 
Of  vocational  education  In  Ecction  8,  subsec- 
tion (1)  of  the  measure.  I  note  that  the 
training  programs,  as  distinguished  from 
construction  grants,  can  \ye  carried  out  by 
State  boards  or  local  educational  agencies 
either  directly  In  publicly  operated  schools 
or  by  contract. 

It  is  my  understanding  of  this  language 
that  it  affords  to  the  administrators  of  the 
programs  the  necessary  flexibility  to  utilize 
existing  facilities  of  private  schools  as  a  nor- 
mal procedure.  This  administrative  discre- 
tion would  be  particularly  pertinent,  for  ex- 
ample, In  permitting  timely  Initiation  of  pro- 


grams under  contract  the  Immediate  need 
for  which  iB  Indicated  on  the  basis  of  occu- 
pational and  employment  information  fur- 
nished pursuant  to  section  5  subsection  (a) 
subparagraph  part  (4). 

Since  the  Intent  of  the  measure  provides 
for  both  programs  for  people  and  construc- 
Uon  of  facilities  am  I  not  correct  in  my  In- 
terpretation of  these  alternatives  that  as  a 
normal  operating  procedure  this  will  give 
State  authorities  a  greater  opportunity  to  re- 
spond more  quickly  and  efficiently  to  local 
needs  and  employment  patterns  by  conduct- 
ing programs  under  contract  with  private 
Institutions,  such  as  business  schools  or  tech- 
nical Institutes  or  to  embarlc  upon  construc- 
tion projects  where  long-term  needs  Indicate 
new  or  expanded  facilities? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes.  that  is  my  understand- 
ing. 

Mr.  Dent.  Now  as  1  said,  and  I  am  glad"" 
that  the  distinguished  Member  agrees,  that 
It  is  the  Intent  of  this  measure  to  grant  as 
a  normal  administrative  procedure  the  right 
of  the  States  to  conduct  these  training  pro- 
grams In  public  schools  or  under  contract  in 
a  manner  which  can  most  efficiently  and  eco- 
nomically respond  to  local  needs  and  situa- 
tions. 

I  note  that  training  for  business  and  office 
occupations  is  Included  In  the  definition  of 
vocational  education.  It  would  Ecem  tt^me 
that  a  pertinent  example  Illustrating  the  de- 
slrabUlty  of  the  contract  method  would  occur 
when  employment  needs  expand  rapidly  by 
the  expansion  of  a  defense  or  research  fa- 
culty In  a  new  area. 

Would  it  not  be  appropriate  for  this  sudden 
Increasing  need  for  clerical  and  office  per- 
sonnel to  be  programed  under  contract  to 
local  private  buslneis  schools  of  which  there 
are  some  1.200  In  the  Nation? 

Mr.  Perkins.  Yes,  that  Is  my  understand- 
ing. State  boards  and  local  educational 
agencies  are  given  wide  discretion  In  putting 
Into  effect  the  vocational  education  programs 
authorized  by  the  legislation. 

The  conferees  agreed  to  drop  the  city 
of  Washington  from  the  coverage  of  both 
874  and  815. 

I  believe  some  explanation  is  due  on 
this  issue. 

The  attached  exhibits  have  been  pre- 
pared in  the  belief  that  they  may  be  of 
some  significance  in  connection  with  the 
financial  plight  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, with  its  soaring  cost  of  city  govern- 
ment operation. 

Exhibit  No.  1  consists  of  statistics  from 
the  13  U.S.  cities,  of  which  the  District 
of  Columbia  Is  1,  with  populations  be- 
tween 500,000  and  1  million.  These 
figures,  quoted  from  "Compendium  of 
City  Government  Finances,"  editions  of 
1951  and  1961.  published  by  the  Bm-eau 
of  the  Census.  U.S.  Department  of  Com- 
merce, show  the  population  changes  for 
each  city  over  the  decade  from  1950 
through  1960  and  also  the  change  in  the 
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number  of  city  government  employees 
per  thousand  p(n>ulatlon,  over  the  same 
period  of  time.  It  wiU  be  observed  that 
the  District  of  Columbia  leads  all  these 
cities  substantially  not  only  in  the  num- 
ber of  city  government  employees  per 
thousand  population  but  also  in  the  in- 
crease in  this  number  over  this  10 -year 
period.  Hence,  the  often  advanced  argu- 
ment that  the  District  of  Columbia  dif- 
fers from  any  other  city  of  comparable 
size  in  the  number  of  governmental  re- 
sponsibilities  which   it  must   assume 

functions  many  of  which  4re  discharged 
by  the  various  State  governments  else- 
where— and  therefore  must  employ  more 
people  to  discharge  these  responsibilities 
t>  falls  completely  fiat  in  view  of  this  latter 
fact.  Since  the  number  of  these  extra 
responsibilities  has  not  increased  during 
the  past  decade,  there  appears  no  logical 
reason  for  the  number  of  city  government 
employees  per  thousand  population  to 
have  increased  so  disproportionately. 

Exhibit  No.  2  pinpoints  this  problem  in 
the  District  of  Columbia  in  considerably 
more  detail,  as  it  shows  the  increase  in 
the  number  of  District  government  em- 
ployees in  the  various  grades,  from  fiscal 
years  1955  through  1963.  The  tremen- 
dous percentage  increases  in  positions 
from  grade  6  upward  will  be  noted,  as 
contrasted  with  the  relatively  small  in- 
creases in  positions  from  grade  5  down- 
ward. This  clearly  Indicates  a  tendraicy 
to  add  more  and  more  to  the  number  of 
administrative  personnel  in  the  District 
of  Columbia  government,  far  out  of 
proportion  to  the  much  smaller  increase 
In  the  number  of  lower  salaried  clerical 
personnel. 

Exhibit  No.  3  shows  the  cost  of  this 
situation,  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
alone,  for  fiscal  years  1954  through  1963. 
and  also  in  comparison  with  the  other 
12  U.S.  cities  of  comparable  size.  In  the 
latter  instance.  It  will  be  observed  that 
again  the  District  of  Colmnbla  leads  all 
these  cities  by  a  considerable  margin. 

The  seriousness  of  this  situation  is 
revealed  by  the  fact  that  the  expenditure 
for  personal  services  constitutes  some 
two-thirds  of  the  entire  operating  ex- 
pense of  the  District  of  Columbia  govern- 
ment— and  has  reached  the  figure  of 
$176,132,000  in  the  budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  1964. 

Exhibit  No.  4  shows  the  total  ap- 
propriations to  the  District  of  Columbia 
government,  and  the  Federal  contribu- 
tion, both  authorized  and  actually  ap- 
propriated, for  fiscal  years  1955  through 
1963. 
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Exhibit  2. — Authorized  permanent  classified 
positions,  1855  and  1963 


Grade  level 

1966 

196S 

Numer- 
ical 
change 

change 

1 

511 

463 

1.239 

877 

1.602 

503 

730 

116 

354 

29 

213 

190 

103 

55 

38 

13 

5 

0 

34 

584 

1.367 

1,641 

1,388 

1.349 

1,507 

373 

928 

142 

515 

303 

194 

163 

104 

29 

8 

3 

-487 

+131 

+  138 

+764 

-344 

+746 

+777 

+387 

+571 

+113 

+302 

+  113 

+91 

+  106 

+66 

+17 

+3 

+3 

-30Z9 

+36.1 

+10.3 

+87.1 

-27.3 

+148.3 

+  106.4 

+221.5 

+161.3 

+389.6 

+  141.6 

+59.4 

+88.3 

+  196.3 

+  173.6 

+  141.6 

+60.0 

2 

3 

4 

5 

« 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

Source:  D.C.  Personnel  Office. 


Exhibit  3. — District  of  Columbia  government 
employment  statistics,  fiscal  years  1954-63 


Tiitnlyeu 

Number 
authorised 
permanent 

positions 

Total  gross 
payroll 

19M 

19,818 
20,686 
21,181 
21.996 
23.127 
23.794 
24.479 
25.363 
26.229 
27,253 

$82,  575, 105 
89, 673, 840 
97,094,671 

102,558,852 

>  116,688,138 
'  124.672,939 

>  134,610,294 
143,611,677 
149, 014, 318 
156,985,278 

19.M 

1956 

1967 

1958 

19M... .  " 

1980 ; 

1961. 

1962.., 

1«)3 

Nmnerical  increase.. 
Perooit  increase 

7,435 
37.6 

74,410,173 
90.1 

>  Calendar  year  figures. 

Salary  increases  authorited  by  Congress  for  District  of 
Columbia  personnel  since  1964: 

oi     i«  J  .  Percent 

Classified  personnel 30. 5 

Police  and  firemen ..„..„..„„„ "  404 

Teachers IIIIIIIIIII"'"  46!  4 

Wage  board  personneL '""""'"".'".  36. 6 

Sources:  District  of  Columbia  Personnel  Office.  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Budget  Office. 


EXHXBIT  3 

(In  thousands  of  dollars] 


City 

Expenditure  for 

persona]  services, 

fiscal— 

Increase 

1961 

1961 

Milwaukee... 

28,097 
68,322 
23,758 
75, 131 
22,843 
55,012 
31,649 
51,811 
13,531 
33,968 
21,048 
18,997 
65,387 

53,829 

128,426 

37, 113 

105,215 

48,763 

75,254 

55,434 

97,916 

37,853 

57, 576 

30.968 

38,231 

146,488 

25,732 
70,104 
13.355 
30.084 
25.919 
20.242 
23.785 
46.105 
24.322 
23.608 
9.910 
17,234 
81, 101 

Baltimore 

Pittsburgh 

Boston 

Cincinnati.. „ 

Cleveland 

Buffalo 

San  Francisco 

Houston 

St.  Louis 

Minneapolis 

New  Oreans 

District  of  Columbia.. 

Source:  "Compendium  ofClty  Government  Finances" 
(1951  and  1961  editions),  U.S.  Department  of  Commerce. 
Bureau  of  Census. 


Exhibit  4. — Total  appropriations  and  Federal 
contribution  (authoriued  and  appropri- 
ated), fiscal  years  1955  thrxmgh  1963 

|In  millions  of  dollars] 


Total 

Federal 

Federal 

Fiscal  year 

appropri- 

contribu- 

contribu- 

ation 

tion 

tion  appro- 

author! led 

priated 

1966 

172 

20 

20 

1956 

179.2 

20 

18 

1957 

200.5 

23 

20 

1958 

203.3 

23 

20 

1959 

218. 8 

32 

25 

1960 

242. 8 

32 

25 

1961 

288.1 

32 

Z") 

1962 „ 

271.3 

32 

30 

1963 

289 

32 

30 

The  three  tables  attached  hereto  re- 
late to  District  of  Columbia  public 
school  finance. 

Table  1  shows,  for  each  school  year 
from  1952-53  through  the  current  year, 
the  average  daily  membership,  or  en- 
rollment, in  the  school  system;  the  op- 
erating expenses  per  pupil  in  average 
daily  membership;  and  the  total  appro- 
priation for  the  school  system.  It  will 
be  noted  that  while  the  average  daily 
enrollment  has  increased  by  34.4  per- 
cent during  this  11 -year  period,  the 
operating  expense  per  pupil  has  in- 
creased by  66.7  percent  and  the  total 
school  appropriation  was  increased  by 
160.1  percent. 

Table  2  compares  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia with  the  other  12  U.S.  cities  of 
comparable  size,  during  the  5-year  pe- 
riod from  1956-57  through  1960-61. 
from  the  standpoint  of  current  expend- 
itures per  pupil  in  average  daily  attend- 
ance. It  will  be  noted  that  expenditures 
for  capital  outlay  are  not  included  in 
these  figures,  but  are  treated  separately 
in  another  table.  The  reason  for  the 
presentation  of  these  statistics  on  the 
basis  of  average  daily  attendance  rather 
than  average  daily  enrollment,  as  in 
table  1,  is  that  these  figures  were  not 
available  to  us  on  the  latter  basis.  The 
significant  fact  in  these  statistics  is  that 
whereas  the  District  of  Columbia  ranked 
seventh  among  these  cities  in  school 
year  1956-57  from  the  standpoint  of 
current  expenditures  per  pupil,  it  had 
risen  to  second  place  in  school  year 
1960-61.  Also,  it  ranks  second  in  the 
increase  in  this  figiire  over  that  5-year 
period. 

Table  3  compares  the  expenditures  for 
construction  of  new  classrooms  in  the 
last"  9  fiscal  years  in  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia and  in  eight  other  U.S.  cities  of 
comparable  size,  as  well  as  the  popula- 
tion of  these  cities  in  1960.  These  fig- 
ures, which  represent  all  the  pertinent 
statistics  readily  available  on  this  sub- 
ject, show  the  District  of  Columbia  far 
ahead  of  these  other  cities  with  respect 
to  this  important  expenditure. 

These  tables  combine  to  illustrate 
clearly  that  the  expenditures  for  publ^ 
education  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
over  a  period  of  recent  years  have  more 
than  kept  pace  with  similar  expendi- 
tures in  other  cities  of  comparable  size. 


ri 


Table 

1 

School  year 

Average 

daily  mem- 
bership 

Operating 
expenses 
per  pupil 
in  aversRo 
dAllj  mem- 
bership 

Total 
school 
appro- 
priation 

1963-53 

98.3.^7 
102.046 
104.412 
105.796 
106.427 
109.248 
112.  3.W 
116.600 
120,917 
126.646 
'132.200 

$262.87 
276.02 
2S3.20 
312.  61 
328.16 
351.96 
.'W2.48 
387.68 
413.42 
411.78 

■438.30 

$35,872,300 
39.897,900 
36.001,570 
35, 928. 326 
39.093,326 
60,07-2,772 
62.963.9(M 
64,095..'i(N) 
88.  674,  700 
63.092.110 
67. 316, 500 

1953-M 

ia54-M 

1955-56 

1956-57 

1957-58 

1958-59 

1959-60 

1960-61 

1961-62 ;. 

1962-63 

>  Estimated. 

Table  2. — Current  expenditures  per  pupil  in 
average  daily  attendance,  school  years  1956- 
57  and  1960-61.  in  13  VS.  cities  of  popu- 
lations between  500,000  and  1,000,000 


City 

1956-57 

1960-61 

Increase 

District  of  Columbia... 
Baltimore 

$356 
317 
311 
245 
425 
271 
358 
363 
343 
385 
346 
397 
388 

$435 

409 
377 
287 
451 
333 
400 
421 
400 
416 
406 
413 

$79 
92 
66 
42 
26 
62 
42 
59 
57 
31 
60 
16 

Cleveland 

Houston 

San  Francisco..  . 

New  Orleans 

Boston 

St.  Louis 

Milwaukee 

Minneapolis 

Cincinnati 

Pittsburgh 

Buffalo 

bources;  "Current  Expenditures  Per  Pupil  in  Large 
Public  School  Systems,"  published  by  the  U.S.  Oriice 
of  Education.  "Selected  Statistics  of  Local  Si-liool 
Districts.  1960-61,"  published  by  the  Research  Division. 
National  Education  A.ssociation. 


Table  3 

City 

Population, 
1960 

Expenditure  for 

new  cla,s.srooms, 

fiscal  years  1955 

through  1963 

District  of  Columbia. . . 
Milwaukee 

763,965 
741.824 
502.560 
876.050 
627. 525 
750.026 
632.769 
604.332 
482.872 

$50,160,348 
42,792,347 

'37,159.439 
36.333.036 
33. 118. 148 
31.727.458 
•22.809.000 
14.798.387 
16.290,981 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

New  Orleans 

St.  Louis 

Buffalo 

Pittsburgh 

.Minneapolis 

'  Includes  remodeling  of  existing  buildhigs. 

Sources:  "Selected  StatLstlcs  of  Local  Sc1k)oI  DLsf  riot's 
19«M)1,"  published  by  the  Research  Division,  National 
Education  Association. 

Superintendents  of  Schools  in  the  cities  ILsted  above. 

District  of  Columbia  tax  structure  and 
sources  of  revenue 

District  real  estate  tax  rate  per  $100  of  a.s- 
sessed  value  for  1963' $2.  .-jO 

To^al  assessed  value  for— 

Fiscal  1963 $2,425,424,380 

l-Kscal  1964  (eetimated) $2,500,000,000 

'  There  Is  no  distinction  in  the  real  estate  tax  rate 
between  residences  and  commercial  sites. 

Approximate  percentage  of  true  value  reflected  in  real 
estate  tax  rate: 

Residencee 55 

Commercial '."".'.'.V.'..'...  60-65 

Difference  is  explained  by  relationship  of  land  to  Im- 
provements: 

As.scssed  value  attributed  to  land....      $808,  456,096 
Assessed    value    attributed    to    im- 
provements  $1,616,968,284 


1963 


© 
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or 


[In  thousands  of  dollar^ 


Ooneral  flmd: 
Taxes: 
Propvty  taaar 

Rwlty 

Personal  tangible 

Sales  and  gross  receipts: 

AiooltoUc  bevertgea 

Beer 

Wine —'.'.""'.'.'.'.v. 

CiKarette '.'.'.'.'..'. 

Insurance 

Motor-vehicle  etciae. .  T 

PuhUc  utilltlea., 

Sales  and  uw.Il ._ 

Income  taxes:      I  1 

IndlTidual  inodtne 

Corjioralion  fnincliiae 

Uninooriwraled    business 
franehiae 

Other  taxea: 

Inheritance  and  estate 

Real  estate  deed  recordation 

Ux. 

Motor- vehicle  registration... 

Licenses  and  other 

Charges  and  mlsceUtoeous: 

Charges  lor  current  service 

Fines.  eecheaU  and  forfeitures 

Rents  and  royaltios 

Police  and  Firemen's  Retire- 
ment  

Interest  on  investments 

Other  misoellaiioous  revenues. 

Federal  payment 


1963 


Grand  total,  general  ftmd 

Highway  fund  (regular  account) 
Highway    fund     (motor    vehicle 

Wsarklng  account)... 
ater  fund 

Sanitary  sewage  works  fund 


58,900 
9,306 

fi,119 
615 
452 
3,379 
3,151 
2,296 
9,155 

3^aM 

27,888 
8,694 

1.M9 

3,947 

183 
4,118 
4.061 

6.747 
3,272 


isa 


2,242 

350 

1,835 

30.000 


232,015 
15.462 

964 

8,749 
14.002 


2,600 

480 

2,450 

ao.000 


251.450 
18,300 

927 

9.268 

13,223 


rdhr 


SnrdUment  figures 

TC  SCHOOLA 
Total 
o" — - 79,  767 

Allegheny  County  (Including  Pitts- 
burgh)  _ 257,007 

Allegheny  Ctounty  (excluding  Pitts- 
burgh)  _ 177.240 

Philadelphia — ..__ 265, 649 

In  answers  to  the  questions  concerning 
the  Dodd  amendment — HJl.  3113,  St. 
Once,  of  Connecticut — the  letter  from 
the  Department  of  Health.  Education, 
and  Welfare  is  presented  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Members: 

Depaktment  of 
Health,  Education,  and  Welfare, 

November  5, 1963. 
Eon.  Watne  Morse, 
VS.  Senate.  , , 

Washington.  D.C.\\ 

Dear  Senator  Morse:  Thla  is  in  response 
to  your  request  for  our  views  on  the  so-called 
Dodd  amendmenta  to  part  C  of  HJl.  4955, 
a  bill  to  strengthen  and  improve  the  quality 
of  vocational  eduoatlon  and  to  expand  the 
vocational  education  opportunities  In  the 
Nation,  to  extend  for  3  years  the  National 
Defense  Education  Act  of  1958  and  Public 
Laws  815  and  874.  BIst  Congress  (federally 
affected  areas),  and  for  other  purposes. 

These  amendments  were  adopted  on  the 
floor  of  the  Senate  and  appear  on  page  69 
of  the  Senate-passed  bill— lines  6  to  12  in 
the  case  of  the  amendment  to  PubUc  Law 
815,  and  lines  22  to  24  In  the  case  of  the 
amendment  to  Public  Law  874.  Both  amend- 
ments would  deem  property  to  continue  to  be 
Federal  property  for  1  year  beyond  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year  in  which  Federal  property 
Is  transferred  to  non-Federal  ownership. 
Thus,  In  the  case  of  Public  Law  874  pay- 


Diatrict  of  Colurnbia  general  fund  appropriations  or  estimates  for  the  fiscal  years  19BS 


61.400 
9,500 

7,460 

780 

670 

3,700 

3,300 

2,300 

9,700 

34,780 

29,100 
9.700 

2,000 

3,500 

1,500 
4.100 
4,200 

6,000 
3,800 


Year 


0) 


1955 

1966 

1967 

1968 

1969 

1960'... 

1961  «... 

1962  «... 

1963 

1964  «... 


Total  appro- 
priation or 
estimate, 
general 
fund' 


(2) 


$139,578,760 
143.179.303 
155. 679. 025 
166,096.999 
185.915.914 
199,806.074 
223. 086. 004 
233. 626. 683 
256.684.668 
267,641,423 


Appropriation  or  eetlmate  lor  publie  selwote 


Operating  expenses 


Amoimt 
(8) 


$27. 626. 670 
31.457.000 
32.911,626 
39, 430. 050 
44,043.668 
47. 184. 500 
61.730.700 
64.206.110 
59.604,750 
66,271,000 


Percent 
(4) 


19.8 
22.0 
21.2 
23.7 
23.7 
23.6 
23.2 
23.? 
23.2 
214 


Capital  outlay 


Amount 
(8) 


$7,375,000 
4. 473. 300 
6, 181. 700 

10. 642. 722 
8.920.300 
6,911.000 
6,944.000 
8.886.000 
7,873.000 

17,262,000 


Percent 


5.3 
3.1 
4.0 
6.4 
4.8 
3.5 
3.1 
3.8 
3.1 
6.4 


Total  (or  schools 


Amount 

(7) 


$35,001,570 
35. 830.300 
39.093.326 
50.072.772 
62.963.968 
54.095.500 
68. 674, 700 
63.092.110 
67.377.750 
82,533,000 


Percent 
(8) 


25l1 
25.1 
25.1 
30.1 
28.5 
27.1 
26.3 
27.0 
2&2 


'  The  amounts  in  this  column  do  not  hiclude  approDrlations  or  cstlmatiK  tnr  ij-.  i»iin«rin„.  /i\  vi  v         .      ,   . 

«  Figures  for  1900  Include  funiis  made  available  by  transfer  for  an  hiawLsp  In  mianr  f™-  „..„«  „~.i..         1 
by  supplemental  appropriation,  for  electricity  and  f urttertam>a^s  ta^^- ^^^J2L7*^^*?**  em|doyees,  and 

Co^ZS2,Ml^^^'"'"'  °'  ^"""^  ^'^''''  »""^«^'  '^"'i  legislation.  Public  Schools  of  the  Dbtrict  of 


ments,  children  whose  parents  live  or  work 
on  transferred  property  during  the  period 
Immediately  following  its  transfer  would  be 
considered  to  the  federally-connected  chil- 
dren and  countable  as  such  in  computing 
eligibility  for  and  the  amount  of  Public  Law 
874  payments  due  to  a  school  district  for 
that  period — and  this  even  though,  following 
the  transfer  to  non-Pederal  ownership,  the 
property  became  fully  taxable  for  school  and 
other  purposes  by  the  school  district  con- 
cerned. In  the  case  of  Public  Law  815.  any 
increases  in  the  number  of  children  con- 
nected with  the  property  following  and  as  a 
result  of  its  transfer  to  private  ownership 
would  be  treated  as  if  the  increase  were 
federally  caused  and  connected  even  though 
any  such  increase  would  be  entirely  the  result 
of  the  activity  of  the  non-Pederal  owner  or 
user  of  the  property  and  even  thotigh.  dur- 
ing the  period,  the  property  is  not  exempt 
from  State  or  local  taxation. 

We  do  not  beUeve  that  either  amendment 
can  be  Justified  on  the  basis  that  other  Fed- 
eral payments  under  these  laws  are  usuaUy 
Justified;  that  to,  as  compensation  to  school 
districts  for  their  Inability  to  levy  and  col- 
lect taxes  on  tax-exempt  Federal  property 
After  transfer  to  private  or  other  non-Fed- 
eral ownership,  the  property  loses  lU  Federal 
immunity  to  State  and  local  taxes  and  any 
faUure  to  levy  and  coUect  taxes  on  the 
property  to  support  public  schools  or  other 
public  services  is  attributable  to  the  State 
or  local  taxing  authorities  rather  than  to  the 
Federal  Government.  Furthermore,  even  if 
the  amendments  could  in  some  measure  be 
Justified  on  their  merits,  we  believe  that 
amendments  such  as  these  two  should  prop- 
erly be  considered  in  connection  with  the 
study  of  these  two  laws  which  section  33  of 
HJl.  4955.  as  passed  by  the  Senate,  requires 
be  made  by  the  Commissioner  of  Education 
and  reported  to  Congress;  undoubtedly  there 
are  many  amendments  of  equal  or  greater 
merit  which  wiU  be  considered  and  reported 
on  in  the  course  of  that  study,  and  the  Con- 
gress would  and  should  have  an  opportunity 
to  consider  all  such  amendments  en  bloc 
when  It  takes  up  the  Commissioner's  report 
and  recommendations  persuant  to  section  S3. 


Of  the  two  amendments,  the  amendment  to 
Public  Law  815,  In  Its  present  form,  U  the 
most  difficult  to  Justify  or  even  rationalize 
Public  Law  815  now  Includes  a  provision 
at  section  5(c)  which  applies  only  to  FW- 
eral  housing  property  transferred  to  private 
or  other  non-Federal  ownership.  Thl«  pro- 
vision has  an  enUrely  different  effect  than 
that  which  would  result  from  the  Dodd 
amendment  to  PubUc  Law  815.  Under  sec- 
tion 5(c),  if  federaUy  owned  housing  prop- 
erty is  transferred  to  non-Federal  owner- 
ship, the  children  residing  on  the  property 
prior  to  its  transfer  are  eliminated  from 
the  cotmt  of  federally  connected  children  in 
determining  the  eligibility  for  Public  Law 
815  payments  of  the  school  district  con- 
cerned. Since  only  increases  in  federally 
connected  enrollments  are  counted  for  pay- 
ment purposes  under  Public  Law  816,  the 
effect  of  a  transfer  of  Federal  housing  prop- 
erty would  be— were  it  not  for  the  special 
provision  In  section  6(c)— to  show  an  im- 
mediate decrease  in  federally  connected  en- 
rolhnents  even  though  the  children  In- 
volved still  continue  to  live  In  the  same 
housing  and  continue  to  attend  the  public 
schools  of  the  school  district.  The  pro- 
vision in  section  6(c)  was  aimed  at  prevent- 
ing this  apparent  anomoly  by  treating  the 
transferred  property  as  if  it  had  never  been 
owned  by  the  Federal  Government. 

The  Dodd  amendment  to  Public  Law  815 

under  which  children  connected  with  trans- 
ferred property  would  be  considered  federally 
connected  for  a  certain  period  immediately 
following  the  transfer,  as  well  as  so  con- 
sidered for  periods  before  the  transfer.  Is 
thus  in  direct  conflict  with  and  incompatible 
with  the  [M-ovlsion  now  in  section  5(c)  of  the 
law  discussed  above  (which  deems  such  chil- 
dren not  to  be  federally  connected  both  be- 
fore and  after  the  transfer  of  the  property ) ; 
with  both  the  section  6(c)  provision  and  the 
Dodd  amendment  to  Public  Law  815,  the 
law  becomes  unintelligible.  Furthermore, 
any  Justification  based  on  the  fact  that  local 
taxing  authorities  are  tinable,  during  the 
year  or  so  immediately  following  a  transfer 
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of  Federal  propertj,  to  put  the  transferred 
property  on  their  tax  roll*,  fall*  down  In  the 
case  of  Public  Law  815  paymenta  since  school 
construdtlon  costs  are  not  usvially  met  out 
of  current  revenues  but,  Instead,  through 
borrowtltg  and  repayment  of  the  loan  out  of 
future  revenues  collected  during  the  ma- 
turity oi,  the  school  construction  bond  Issue. 
No  justification  whatever  would  seem  to 
exist  for  requiring,  as  the  Dodd  amendment 


to  Public  Law  815  would  require,  the  Federal 
Government  to  pay  a  portion  of  the  cost  of 
constructing  school  facilities  to  hoxise  school 
enrollment  increases  which  are  exclusively 
attributable  to  increases  in  employment  or 
housing  occupancy  due  to  activities  of  the 
purchaser  of  the  federal  property  after  his 
acquisition  of  the  property. 

For    the    above    refuons    we    recommend 
against  enactment  of  both  the  Dodd  amend- 


ments,    particularly     the     amendment     to 
Public  Law  815. 
Sincerely, 

WiLBUa  J.  COHXN, 

A»*i»tant  Secretary. 

The  amounts  allocated  and  spent  by 
States  over  the  lifespan  of  the  legisla- 
tion Public  Law  815  and  Public  Law  874 
are  shown  by  the  following  charts: 


Table  2 


.—Public  Law  874:  ApvropHations  entitlements  of  local  educational  agencies,  and  payments  to  Federal  agencies  under  all  sections 
0/  the  act,  by  btate  and  year:  Aggregate  United  States,  fiscal  years  1961-62 


Cat«^ory  and  State 


Appropriations. 


Total  entitle- 
ments  


Net  entitlements: 

Alabama.. 

Alaska 

Arizona ..... 

Arkansas 

California. 

Cokjfado 

Connect  leat 

Delaware 

Florida .■„.. 

OeoTKia 

Hawaii 

Idaho 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Iowa .......... 

Kansas 

Kentucky ..i... 

Louisiana 

Maine.- 

Maryland 

Massachusetts 

Michigan 

M  innesota 

Missiasippt 

Missouri 

Montana 

Nebraska 

Nevada 

New  Hampshire... 

New  Jersey 

New  Mexico 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklat^pma 

Orefjoo 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

South  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Vuh 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington 

Wret  Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Guam 

Virgin  Islands 

Payments  to  Federal 
agencies 


Fiscal  year 


1962 
(1) 


$247,000,000 


>M6,633,496 


5.349.576 
6.808.231 
5,189.876 
1.428.031 
42,033,957 
7,  163,  7241 
2, 457, 392 
250,832 
6, 215, 166 
5.  592.  672 
4.938,280 
1.918.609 
4.352,845 
1,282,105 
832,826 
5,838,3 
1.472,530 
964,454 
2.062.810 
9. 461, 446 
7.131.493 
1.918,719 
501,835 
1, 840, 855 
2,724,784 
3.186.265 
2. 757.  586 
1,5«9.402 
1, 320, 536 
5, 974, 390 
5. 172. 539 
6,058,6>5 
2,781,324 
916.  227 
5.615,602 
7.490.344 
1.176,678 
5,096,775 
2, 218,  765 
3,809,630 
2.  42,1.  471 
2.511.403 
13. 981. 061 
2,  257. 324 
57.533 
15,559.386 
9.911.802 
141. 120 
702.584 
931.349 
818, 432 
71,150 


1961 

(2) 


$217,300,000 


1960 

(3) 


$186,300,000 


206,807,272  184,915,147 


13, 379, 770 


4,674,413 
6.5-22,272 
4. 558,  '227 

987.586 

34.542.833 

i.  820,  613 

1.960.541 

262.030 
5,499,543 
4,906,625 
4, 382, 101 
1.514.395 
3, 452. 670 
1.023,527 

693,835 
5. 155. 299 
1,228,737 

808,316 
1,875,877 
8,016.631 
6,200.933 
1. 310. 320 

427.884 
1, 370. 946 
2,431,540 
1,551,639 
2.278,666 
1,  262. 034 
1.181.351 
3.941.434 
4, 702. 130 
5.509,733 
2,329,369 
588,221 
4, 614, 392 
6,838.656 
1.013,646 
4,696,095 
1,807,221 
3. 343. 443 
2, 046,  468 
2,  121.  706 
11.921.513 
1. 867, 960 

48.561 
13.  765,  735 
8. 4ia  555 
107.560 
706.337 
764.742 
723,766 

70,834 


10, 875, 821 


4,004,876 
5.855.802 
4.068,003 
893.111 
31,014.305 
4,  958, 187 
1,626,847 
207.991 
4,802,573 
4,669,008 
3.989,155 
1.286,382 
3.011.449 
876.008 
645.489 
4.383,589 
1.100,329 
773,087 
1.545,319 
7.376,966 
5, 165, 025 
949.879 
400.874 
1.276,284 
2,192,020 
1,281,913 
1, 742, 532 
1. 133, 524 
1.034.960 
3.346,180 
4, 105, 620 
4, 752, 190 
2. 078. 247 
358,526 
4.314.024 
6,  489, 115 
806*  856 
4.400,062 
1,568,371 
2.985,582 
1.  764,  425 
1.  940. 253 
10.  671. 390 
1. 626. 874 
73,937 
12,  714, 921 
7. 296, 281 
104,396 
561,590 
646,853 
659,348 
76,940 


1959 

(4) 


1958 

(5) 


$157, 362, 000  $127, 000, 000 


156.909,27: 


9, 185, 650 


3,590,284 
4. 869. 5-25 
3.5-29.311 
894,517 
28. 533,  -263 
4,  '.>0-2, 336 
1,  485, 0.S7 
181.  8-26 
4. 169.  476 
3,969.009 
2, 900, 862 
1.16.V642 
2,512,990 
734,466 
403,276 
3,977,692 
1,004.608 
903.544 
1. -254. 913 
6,011.590 
4.062.848 
738,  4W 
371,221 
1.168.061 
1, 867, 475 
1,064,703 
1,434.680 
1.033.  .M«> 
811.060 
2,429,506 
3.688.988 
3, 670, 7-26 
1,650.161 
263,706 
3,809,672 
5, 635. 821 
790.697 
3.822.729 
1.366,289 
2,  437, 919 
1.  59-2.  556 
1,  673. 974 
9. 606.  757 
1,390,797 
71,920 
la  699.  560 
6,509,838 
114.556 
511.958 
45a  100 
600.960 
43,221 


122. 3-23. 791 


3.067.346 
3.919.066 
1.777,662 

795.248 

20.  308. 0.V) 

3.  142.  123 

1,09a '231 

168.882 
3.50a099 
3,  609.  104 
1.927.944 

742. 138 
2,  -.'75, 616 

675,039 

312,214 
3, 423, 524 

892, 691 

824,043 

918,627 
.V  069, 869 
2,897.066 

494,369 
98,184 

868,614 
1,433,300 

496.120 
1,001,070 

677,412 

542.294 
1.83a  745 
2.352.196 
2,596,009 
1,316,563 

175,850 
3,  208. 959 
4, 575, 770 

734,262 
1.620,096 
1.104,812 
2.166,854 
1.128.196 
1. 40-2. 887 
8. 337, 379 
1,189,348 

56.306 
9,46-2.484 
5. 012, 721 

142.348 
239,000 
387, 874 
450,458 


1957 
(6) 


$113,050,000 


1050 
(7) 


1065 
(8) 


$90,000,000 


111,319,914 


7, 2ia  568 


5, 682, 664 


2,811,351 
3,422,818 
1,511,829 

886,850 

18,221,657 

2,  701,  452 

1, 3.«,  270 

13-2,  806 

2,  99a  146 

3,  615.  124 
1,668,-274 

604.106 
2,  -285, 810 
767,460 
.-08,709 
3,170.594 
873.686 
799.203 
777,173 

4,  700, 7-'6 
2.028,915 

386.643 
95.793 

658,878 
1,097,221 

419,872 

970, 05.1 

623,605 

467.633 
1,  596, 136 
1.991,5371 
2,3-29,486 
1,204,914 

172, 175 
3.  249.  764 
4,285,764 

789,006 
1,557,828 
1,127,-263 
1,963.319 

996,012 
1. 372, 606 
7.531,865 
1,131,268 

57,701 
8,  715, 251 
4,487.115 

144.153 

314.  -272 
3-26,  491 

333.758 


85.671.844 


5,268,394 


1,003.506 

2,977,131 

964,783 

62-2.594 

14,738,052 

2. 153,  768 

1.197,983 

48,175 

1,821,277 

1,77a  026 

1,272,274 

434.561 

1,948.610 

725. 7-.'6 

216,796 

3,-242,430 

607,-2-23 

405.771 

656,382 

3,463.413 

1.083.559 

427,313 

100,370 

43-2,221 

964.705 

250.968 

951,462 

615, 176 

411,955 

1.429,868 

1.429.583 

1,934,785 

5ia  129 

200,902 

3,122.014 

3,322,825 

624,172 

1,304,179 

80-2,769 

852,  713 

824,446 

972,964 

5,906,915 

78a  574 

44,815 

7,0M,353 

4, 067. 307 

83.976 

318.265 

237. 671 


$75,000,000 


1954 
(9) 


$72,850,000 


•75,276,843  71,860,067 


4,  797, 499 


856,785 

2,-201,546 

703,612 

514, 490 

13,580,814 

1,716,239 

1,278,326 

19,  416 

1.368.370 

1.555,165 

1,080,090 

364,115 

1,705,459 

858,  751 

304,157 

3,038,190 

851.721 

431.599 

577,673 

2.811.488 

938.899 

91.1. 686 

122.382 

419.288 

905.024 

251,267 

883.  1.55 

526,394 

370.549 

1. 157, 109 

1.13-2.601 

l,6-.'6,  295 

494, 052 

170.309 

2.814.152 

2,802,876 

432,571 

1,096,528 

630,906 

803,894 

641,684 

847. 372 

4,606,046 

719.953 

43.067 

6, 372. 2-27 

3,  28-2. 3.58 

67.  -256 

405.595 

217,037 


3, 670,  283 


060,840 

1.830.563 

574.245 

641,110 

12,066,820 

1.620,170 

1, 317, 256 

18,644 

1.  509,  102 

2, 066,  145 

1,072,150 

411.801 

1.606.070 

853,103 

278.466 

2.804.043 

753.000 

406.416 

433,682 

1.642,037 

755,881 

1,30-2,873 

122, 177 

517, 184 

1.072.609 

279.683 

817.440 

54,1.071 

355,187 

1.074,648 

1,118.379 

1.738.007 

467,4 

184.365 

2,600,-231 

2,793,250 

286,588 

1,155,758 

559,0-27 

920,621 

48a  073 

652,406 

4, 952,  728 

667,177 

51,150 

5,434,267 

3,553.832 

36.719 

372.189 

18a  372 


1063 
(10) 


$60,500,000 


67. 006. 502 


702,433 
420.653 
863,760 
736.814 
10,462,076 
1,460,400 
917.350 


2,788,955 


«  May  be  changed  on  basis  of  additional  information 
'  Payments  prorated  at  99.5  jiercent. 


1,  156.636 

2,358,738 

956,703 

334,964 

1.399.181 

712.  705 

177,325 

2,474,-243 

1,03-2,579 

252, 539 

203,-271 

1.167,216 

564,776 

97a  707 

60,866 

468,133 

733,617 

204,886 

694,684 

500,704 

324,060 

824,503 

714,823 

1.-235,320 

273.-271 

144.513 

1.010,414 

2,181,434 

266,012 

866,506 

475,  510 

928,913 

434,589 

'289,133 

4,  277, 723 

652,542 

43,091 

4,  2ia  832 

2,  439,  589 

■27.841 

180,357 

2,049 


1962 
(11) 


$51, 57a  000 


47, 814, 282 


665,500 
338,416 
406,521 
813,614 
0, 772, 564 
1,246,000 
612,781 


3, 095, 690 


701,406 

2,532,106 

761,056 

226,300 

1. 124.  532 

545.811 

166,226 

1,053,630 

860,435 

177,800 

231,310 

782, 2-28 

439,129 

1.029,882 

43.311 

4ia0O3 

391,507 

105,305 

528,818 

366,603 

73.8)? 

564.396 

316. 789 

472, 1-20 

183,496 

129,725 

1,453,696 

1,571,375 

344,887 

612, 271 

381,104 

495,205 

388,606 

204,170 

4,293,905 

547,482 

32,390 

2, 93<-|,  658 

2,  23-2.  746 

-28.500 

100.666 

117,«ltt 


1951 
(12) 


$-29,060,788 


>  20, 886, 018 


2,788,134 


370,030 
104.689 
318.343 
825.683 

6.7-29.195 

688,563 

433,497 

155 

471,069 

2,861,228 
425, 018 
189.533 
872,  532 
340.8-27 
79,496 
067,454 
382,  OK 

""i36"-2«2 
528,-243 
290.8.18 

1,223,879 
■23,207 
2.19,  lb8 
292.266 
153,072 
243,444 
169,034 
172,313 
172,420 
257,458 
150,935 
116,214 
1,797 
969,006 

1.196,198 
213,827 
391,863 
256, 919 
232.321 
114.660 
105,862 

2,112,238 

462.054 

16.443 

1.89.1.311 

1,638.104 

18,  .147 

63,506 

106,489 


7.1,000 


'  Payments  prorated  at  96  percent. 


Table  15.— PuUic  Law  815:  Federal  funds  reserved,  for  local  educational  agencies  and  Federal  installations,  for  construction  of  school 
factlttxes  under  aU  sections  of  the  act,  by  State  and  section  of  the  act:  Aggregate  United  States,  fiscal  years  1961-62 


Tot 

al 

Funds  reserved 

SUte 

1951-62 

1962 

For  local  educational  agencies 

For  Federal  agencies- 
Sec.  10  » 

Sees.  5 

andO> 

8ec.8» 

Sec. 

14  « 

1951-62 

1062 

1051-62 

1062 

1054-62 

1002 

1051-02 

1002 

Total 

$1,060,873,115 

$71,820,859 

•$801,716,973 

'$6ai78,801 

$13,210,771 

$1.  435, 351 

$41,980,406 

$2,802,046 

$122,046,876 

$7,004.66i 

Alabama.. 

Alaska i....        

21,656,507 
29,283.725 
37.838.304 
15, 000,  595 

Of  tablf. 

435,886 
3,173,420 
3,118,460 

755,200 

21,128,000 

11,280,830 

•18,473.317 

13,782,838 

436,386 

56,700 

942,820 

664,044 

208,022 

56,445' 

1,217,757 

22i.'880' 

la  426, 267 

237,486 

17.822,347 

8,882.275 

Arizona 

.Jill6,720 
620.000 

Arkansus 

1,646,040 

00,886 

See  footnotes  at  end 

1963 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  HOtTSE 


24287 


'"'^^''^ru^^^r.j/dns^r^^^^^^ 


SUte 


California 

Colorado 

Connectlcat 

Delaware ....... 

Florida 

Oeorgia ... 

HawaU 

Idaho 

JlUnots 

Indiana 

Iowa 

Kansas . „ 

Kentucky 

Louisiana........... 

Maine ....... 

Maryland ^..... 

Massachusetts 

Midilgan , 

Minnesota ., 

MlsslssippL 

Missouri..... ..... 

Montana 

Nebraska. , 

Nevada 

New  HampsbhtT."!! 

New  Jersey ., 

New  Mexico.. ._ 

New  York 

North  Carolina 

North  Dakota 

Ohio 

Oklatioma '" 

Oregon .-... 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode  Island 

South  Carolina 

Soatb  Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Virginia 

Washington... 
West  Virginia. 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

Quam 

Puerto  Rico... 
Virgin  Lslands. 
Wake  Island. . 


--^ 


Total 


1051-62 


$172,446,207 

3a  627, 183 

12,214.944 

3,053,067 

29,813,885 

36,068,738 

18,853.589 

8,023,211 

14,873.073 

0,004.016 

2,274.877 

10,041,806 

16.740,307 

7.008,204 

7,031,000 

63,818.020 

13,143,167 

46,312.077 

3,965,029 

8,152,070 

19,924.415 

$11,197,087 

7, 887, 801 

0,234,886 

1,710,064 

13,828,961 

30,782,585 

20,209,688 

20, 242, 802 

4.024,311 

24,776,054 

aa  184, 745 

4,150,818 

4, 540, 006 

4.311,805 

17,488,383 

9, 145, 126 

8,054,714 

65,788,884 

12,0-25,862 

186,111 

78,008,188 

47,751,830 

248,148 

2:£18,S28 

3,827,648 

2,818,373 

4.883,180 

372,871" 


1002 


Fimds  reserved 


For  local  educational  agencies 


Sees.  5  land  0> 


$10, 183, 191 
1,814.042 
2, 377, 010 

'  4." 591.' 787 
1, 651, 914 


1,826,008 
130,648 


ia520 

772,768 

33,000 

80,188 

1,000,000 

4.607.407 

1.040.806 

2. 874. 702 

45.381 

30.060 

290.124 

$2,802,483 

2,107.063 

1,573,650 

"i^6u,'ds2' 

1,522,471 

1, 279, 310 

1,143,730 

869,990 

1,406,598 

1,962,938 

ia076 

44,010 

116,000 

786,668 

3,283,430 

19,000 

3, 624. 247 

1,004,320 

'6,"035,"488" 
084,048 

78,000 
248,000 

48,066 

""i»,"336' 
''i28,'7M' 


1051-62 


•$180, 065, 180 

•10.711,036 

12  214.944 

305,320 

27, 062, 816 

•32,218,880 

18,858,880 

•0,006,448 

14, 872, 073 

8,415.926 

2.274,377 

15.420,861 

•5.558,043 

6.018,005 

3,241,741 

53,824.741 

7, 380, 831 

44,232,802 

1,400.080 

8.162.070 

•  15. 088, 184 

•$7,765,381 

7,700.141 

•  7, 707. 558 

825.067 

10. 474. 909 

23,484,328 

la  720, 872 

11,073,182 

4,370,828 

•28,072,080 

22,208,224 

•3,925,318 

4,549,000 

4,311,805 

•16,060,717 

7, 827, 378 

a  054, 714 

87,853,434 

iano,o82 

18M11 

67,488,080 

•30,476,304 

343,148 

002,472 

1,127,278 

1,748,002 

80.074 


1002 


$0,108,041 

'1,604,017 

2,  377.  910 

"4,50i."787 
832,882 


Sec.  8« 


1951-02 


1,326,006 
130,048 


16,520 

772,763 

33,000 

86,136 

"4,'607,'407' 

1,040.806 

2, 456. 620 

18,900 

30,060 

296,124 

$2,302,433 

2,107,063 

1,573,650 

ToTi'oio' 

1,119,116 

1, 279, 310 

491,870 

704,900 

1,406,508 

1,777,308 

ia675 

44,010 

116,000 

413,688 

2.205,543 

10,090 

3, 624, 247 

1,094,320 

'6,'066^«8" 

034,043 

78,000 

176,800 

28,137 


$664,301 
680,707 


1.804,320 


078,060 


570,002 
84,800 


1,066.212 
-25.007 

"i83,'03b' 


$1, 130, 110 


460,115 
2,523,324 


15,061 
287,052 

"2^104,170 


1083 


$130,828 
"sTi'offl' 


418,082 


Sec.  14* 


1054-02 


$801,314 
23^,406 


1,030,708 


$155,320 


77.887 


3,403,843 


$3,482,280 
187,000 
002,037 


12, 472, 708 


278,483 

338,208 

4,324,302 

212,000 


201,801 

"iaooo" 

180.000 


065,432 

"riiassfl' 

1,200,270 
1.069,411 


1002 


$100,180 


For  Fe^leral  agencies- 
Sec.  10  • 


1051-02 


20.481 


•  For  period  1961-63  tnotudes  former  sees.  202  and  305 
»  For  period  1961-62  Includes  former  sees.  303  and  309* 

»  For  period  1961-62  Includes  former  .sees.  aoO(c)  and  806 
«  For  period  1054-63  Imsludes  former  sec.  401. 

•  For  period  1061-62  Inoludes  former  sees.  304  and  810 

•  Includes  $7,508,170  grant  under  sec.  0: 

Arixona „ 

California ^ 

Colorado 

Oeorgia 

Idaho 


$403,385 


8a  400 


$11,088,008 


2. 747. 747 
1.881,806 
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Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  distinguished  member  of 
this  committee,  the  gentleman  from  Min- 
nesota [Mr.  Qun]. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.     Yes. 

Mr.  POWELL.  The  genUeman  from 
Minnesota  has  been  very  zealous  in  try- 
ing to  establish  a  pilot  project  for  resi- 
dential schools  for  vocational  education 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

Mr.  QUIE.  That  is  correct.  My  col- 
league, the  gentleman  from  New  York 
[  Mr.  OooDBLL] ,  has  also  worked  hard  for 
this  project  and  it  was  on  his  insistence 
that  a  special  residential  vocational 
school  for  the  District  of  Columbia  is  in- 
cluded in  the  Juvenile  delinquency  bill 
which  our  committee  is  considering. 

Mr.  POWELL.  I  want  to  compliment 
the  gentleman  on  that.  We  tried  in  the 
conference  to  get  this  speciflcaUy  in- 
cluded, but.  due  to  the  fact  that  it  in- 
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volved  adding  additional  language,  It 
was  not  Included.  However,  there  was 
an  agreement,  a  unanimous  agreement, 
by  the  conferees  of  both  bodies  that  the 
District  of  Columbia  would  not  only  have 
a  residential  school  but  that  it  would  be 
the  first  one;  Is  that  correct? 

Mr.-^UIE.  That  Is  correct.  That  is 
my  understanding. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Has  the  gentleman 
from  Minnesota  any  Idea  how  much 
money  should  be  earmarked  for  such  a 
residential  school  In  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr.  QUIE.  Of  the  funds  obtained  in 
the  bill,  I  would  assume  that  $1  million 
of  the  first  year's  authorization  should 
be  for  the  District  of  Columbia  and  $5 
million  of  the  second  year's  authoriza- 
tion, and  $2  million  of  the  authorization 
for  each  of  the  two  succeeding  years.  Is 
that  the  understanding  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 


Mr.  POWELL.  I  agree  with  that. 
That  means  $1  million  for  the  acquisition 
of  property  and  planning.  $5  million  for 
construction,  and  $2  million  a  year  for 
maintenance. 

Mr.  QUIE.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Let  It  be  clearly  un- 
derstood that  the  conferees  unanimously 
agreed  on  this,  let  It  be  clearly  under- 
stood this  shall  be  the  first  one  to  be 
erected  under  the  residential  section  of 
the  bill. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  QUIE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  would  like 
to  say  I  agree  with  the  chairman  of  our 
committee  on  the  advisability  of  estab- 
lishing such  a  school.  I  would  like  also 
to  point  out  that  the  motion  to  recommit 
which  I  am  planning  to  offer  will  except 
a  national  demonstration  school  in  the 
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District   from   th«   prohibition  against 
such  residential  schools. 

Mr.  QUIE.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  silliest 
argiiment  I  have  heard  all  day  is  that 
if  we  agree  to  the  motion  to  recommit 
with  instructions  to  take  out  the  work- 
study  program  and  the  residential 
schools,  other  than  in  the  District  of 
Columbia,  this  legislation  is  dead.  That 
is  silly.  How  in  the  world  can  we  let 
the  other  body  roll  over  us?  We  can  take 
this  back  to  conference.  You  have  bar- 
gained before.  You  and  I  have  heard 
all  kinds  of  argiunents  and  charges  be- 
fore. .  You  can  be  as  sure  as  I  am  stand- 
ing here  that  impact  aid  is  going  to  be 
passed  this  year.  No  matter  what  we 
do  the  appropriations  would  not  be  ready 
imtil  sometime  after  January.  You  can 
be  as  sure  as  I  am  standing  here  that 
there  is  going  to  be  an  extension  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act; 
you  can  be  siu-e  that  a  vocational 
education  bill  is  going  to  be  passed  and 
would  be  just  as  it  is  written  in  the  con- 
ference report,  with  the  exception  of 
the  work-study  program  and  the  Federal 
residential  schools  outside  of  the  District 
of  Columbia. 

The  work -study  program  is  altogether 
new.  We  took  it  ufc  in  the  Committee 
on  Education  and  Labor  and  turned  it 
down.  You  people  know  from  experience 
that  the  Committee  on  Education  and 
Labor  is  not  made  up  of  a  bxmch  of  radi- 
cal conservatives.  But  we  turned  the 
work -study  program  down.  We  took  up 
residential  schools  and  we  timied  that 
down. 

The  Federal  Government  has  a  re- 
sponsibility in  the  District  of  Columbia. 
Therefore  this  Is  going  to  be  an  experi- 
mental project.  Schools  all  over  the 
country  can  look  at  the  District  of  Col- 
umbia and  see  how  it  operates.  There  is 
the  problem  of  the  race  relations,  there 
Is  the  problem  of  juvenile  delinquency, 
there  is  the  problem  of  dropouts,  all  to  be 
studied.  You  will  not  have  to  take  air- 
plane trips  all  over  the  country  to  find 
out  about  this  program.  It  would  be 
right  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
for  us  all  to  see  conveniently.  This  is 
why  the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
OooDELL]  has  also  been  working  hard  for 
the  District  of  Columbia. 

All  we  ask  you  to  do  is  to  vote  for  the 
motion  to  recommit  to  knock  out  the 
work-study  program  and  the  other  resi- 
dential schools  and  we  will  take  the  rest 
of  the  conference  report  involving  voca- 
tional education,  impacted  area  aid,  and 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act. 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  tliat  the  gentleman 
from  California  [Mr.  Don  H.  Clausen] 
may  extend  his  remarks  at  this  point  in 
the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection  to 
the  request  of  the  gentleman  from  Ohio? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  DON  H.  CLAUSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the  re- 
marks of  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  QxTiEl.  In  my  judgment,  this 
gentleman  has  provided  the  most  factual 
information  of  any  Member  of  this  House 
regarding  the  conference  report  now  be- 


fore us  relating  to  vocational  education 
even  though  his  remarks  were  brief. 

At  this  time,  I  think  it  Is  pertinent  that 
we  review  the  history  of  this  legislation 
to  properly  understand  the  implications 
Involved  if  the  report  is  adopted  with  the 
Senate-inserted  "work  study  programs" 
and  "residential  vocational  educational 
schools." 

Let  us  first  read  part  A.  sections  1  and 
2  of  this  conference  report  that  spells  out 
the  declaration  of  purpose  of  this  legisla- 
tion.   It  reads  as  follows: 

DlCLA«ATION   OF  PTTKP0S« 

Section  1.  It  i«  the  purpoae  of  this  part 
to  authorize  Federal  grants  to  States  to  as- 
sist them  to  maintain,  extend,  and  improve 
existing  programs  ot  vocational  education, 
to  develop  new  programs  of  vocational  edu- 
cation, and  to  provide  part-time  employ- 
ment for  youths  who  need  the  earnings  from 
such  employment  to  continue  their  voca- 
tional training  on  a  full-time  basis,  so  that 
persons  of  all  ages  In  all  communities  of  the 
State — those  In  high  school,  those  who  have 
completed  or  discontinued  their  formal  edu- 
cation and  are  preparing  to  enter  the  labor 
market,  those  who  have  already  entered  the 
labor  market  but  need  to  upgrade  their  skills 
or  learn  new  ones,  and  those  with  special 
educational  handicaps — wUl  have  ready  ac- 
cess to  vocational  training  or  retraining 
which  is  of  high  quality,  which  is  realistic 
in  the  light  of  actual  or  anticipated  oppor- 
tunities for  gainful  employment,  and  which 
Is  suited  to  their  needs,  interests,  and  ablUty 
to  bene&t  from  such  training. 

AUTHOKIZATION  OF  APPROPRIATIONS 

Sxc.  2.  There  are  hereby  authorized  to  be 
appropriated  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30,  1964,  $60,000,000:  for  the  Oscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1965.  9118,600,000;  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30.  1966.  •177.500.000:  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1967.  and 
each  fiscal  year  thereafter.  $225,000,000.  for 
the  piu-pose  of  making  grants  to  States  as 
provided  in  this  part. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  these  two  sec- 
tions I  fully  concur  and  can  support 
without  any  reservations  as  evidenced  by 
my  vote  for  the  vocational  education  bill 
when  it  cleared  the  House  earlier  in  this 
session.  Further,  I  want  to  declare  my- 
self in  favor  of  most  of  the  sections  of 
part  B.  "Extension  of  National  Defense 
Education  Act"  of  1958  and  strongly  In 
favor  of  part  C,  "Federally  Affected 
Areas"  as  provided  imder  Public  Law  815 
and  874.  In  considering  payments  to 
the  so-called  federally  affected  areas,  the 
Federal  Government  properly  pays  to  lo- 
cal school  districts  funds  to  offset  the 
cost  of  education  increases  brought  about 
by  reason  of  the  existence  of  a  Federal 
installation.  In  my  judgment,  this  is 
the  fairest,  most  responsible  approach 
devised  to  meet  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment's true  responsibility.  Accordingly, 
I  believe  this  well  established  principle 
of  payment  in  lieu  of  taxes  should  be 
expanded  to  include  payment  for  lands 
taken  off  the  tax  rolls  of  political  sub- 
divisions for  national  park  purposes  and 
other  land  management  projects  of  the 
Federal  Government.  This  concept 
would  appropriately  recognize  the  Fed- 
eral Government's  responsibility  to  other 
levels  of  government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  will  continue  to  support 
this  principle  as  long  as  the  recom- 
mended programs  follow  these  well-de- 
fined objectives.    However,  we  now  find 


ourselves  facing  a  new  decision  on  the 
conference  report.  Instead  of  being 
satisfied  with  a  workable  recommenda- 
tion to  our  vocational  education  prob- 
lems, the  conferees  have  seen  fit  to  add 
an  entirely  new  program  to  Include  the 
so-called  work  study  and  residential 
vocational  educational  schools — a  new 
program  to  be  established  on  a  nation- 
wide experiment  that  adds  $115  million 
to  the  authorization  measure.  This  is 
included  even  though  the  conferees 
agreed  unanimously  to  conduct  their 
first  experiment  right  here  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  where  the  problems  are 
probably  the  greatest  in  the  Nation.  I 
will  willingly  support  a  program  that  has 
a  reasonable  chfuice  for  success  but  I  do 
not  believe  in  experimenting  on  a  na- 
tionwide scale.  Therefore,  it  Is  my  un- 
derstanding that  a  motion  to  recommit 
this  report  to  the  conferees  with  instruc- 
tions to  delete  the  aforementioned 
work  study  and  residential  vocational 
educational  programs  and  add  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  experimental  project  is 
to  be  introduced  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey    [Mr.   Frelinghuysen]. 

I  will  support  this  motion  because  I 
believe  it  to  be  the  most  responsible  ap- 
proach to  a  complex  problem.  If  the 
motion  to  recommit  does  not  carry,  I  will 
vote  against  the  bill.  In  this  way  I  can 
register  protest  to  last-minute  amend- 
ments designed  to  include  this  costly  ex- 
periment. The  will  of  this  legislative 
body  was  clearly  expressed  when  we 
passed  H  Jl.  4955.  As  Mr.  Quie  suggests, 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  and 
Public  Laws  815  and  874  authorizations 
will  not  be  disturbed  by  ttiis  action — in 
this  I  concur. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield 
2  minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  Georgia 
[Mr.  Landrum]  one  of  the  conferees,  and 
a  distinguished  member  of  the  com- 
mittee. 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  Mr.  Speaker,  those 
who  have  preceded  me  liave  gone  very 
well  and  thoroughly,  in  my  Judgment, 
into  the  provisions  of  the  bill  out  of 
which  this  conference  report  develops. 

I  want  to  address  my  remarks  prin- 
cipally to  the  vocational  education  sec- 
tion of  the  bill.  However.  I  want  it  thor- 
oughly understood  that  I  do  endorse  the 
other  sections  of  the  conference  report 
also,  involving  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  and  Public  Law  815  and  Public 
Law  874. 

I  was  disturbed,  as  most  of  the  House 
conferees  were,  at  the  outset  about  these 
provisions  involving  work -study  and  the 
residential  school.  This  conference  re- 
port is  not  all  I  would  have  liked  with 
respect  to  those  two  provisions,  but  It  is 
what  a  conference  report  usually  is,  a 
compromise.  I  think  imquestionably 
with  the  passage  of  the  Manpower  Act 
today  with  the  amendment  which  the 
gentleman  who  is  addressing  you  now 
offered,  made  certain  there  would  be  no 
conflict  between  the  work-study  program 
as  proposed  In  the  Vocational  Act  and 
the  program  under  manpower  develop- 
ment. Moreover.  I  think  it  is  true  we 
have  sufficiently  contained  the  residen- 
tial school  idea  to  where  we  can  expect 
that  the  District  of  Columbia  will  be  the 
only  place  in  which  it  will  be  operated. 
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If  it  Is  outside  the  District  of  Columbia 
then  the  law  does  provide  approval  must 
be  given  by  the  State  boards  of  education 
or  the  boards  controlling  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

I  would  like  to  say  in  a  general  way 
this  one  thing  about  the  vocational  edu- 
cation bill.  We  are  not  setting  any  new 
precedents  here  today.  The  Federal 
Government  has  participated  in  voca- 
tional education  for  many,  many  years, 
and  successfully.  The  success  of  the  vo- 
cational education  program,  assisted  by 
the  Federal  Government,  is  undisputed. 
No  section  of  the  country  hsis  been  with- 
out benefit  from  it,  and  certainly  the 
section  from  which  I  come  has  benefited 
greatly. 

Now  in  my  judgment  we  have  reached 
the  time  when  we  must  provide  oppor- 
tunity for  this  program  to  expand  it- 
self, and  this  law  does  give  that  oppor- 
tunity and  we  are  now  taking  on  the  re- 
sponsibility of  training  these  new  people 
for  a  new,  automated  age.  I  can  think 
of  nothing  more  important  than  pro- 
viding that  opportunity  and  taking  what- 
ever money  is  necessary  to  provide  that 
opportunity.  So  I  am  not  troubled  about 
the  budget. 

While  I  did  have  some  misgivings 
about  the  two  provisions  I  mentioned, 
and  while  there  are  some  things  in  here 
that  I  do  not  like  and  there  are  other 
things  not  in  here  that  I  would  like  to 
have  here,  it  is  the  best  we  could  do.  I 
would  suggest  to  all  of  the  Members  that 
If  the  distinguished,  the  very  distin- 
guished. Senator  from  Oregon,  who 
chaired  the  conferees  from  the  other 
body,  and  the  gentleman  who  is  now  ad- 
dressing you.  can  agree  upon  a  confer- 
ence report  and  sign  it,  then  it  ought  to 
be  evidence  that  the  conference  report 
does  not  go  to  any  great  extremes. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  yield  to  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  should  like 
to  find  out  if  the  gentleman  agrees  that 
we  should  have  federally  financed  resi- 
dential schools  without  any  State  par- 
ticipation in  their  construction  and  op- 
eration, ij 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  I  do  not  agree  we 
should  have. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  The  genUe- 
man  agrees  the  motion  to  recommit 
should  prevail,  then? 

Mr.  LANDRUM.  No,  ^  do  not.  If  I 
may  finish  my  answer  to  the  gentleman's 
first  question,  moreover,  I  do  not  agree 
that  there  is  any  such  danger  Involved 
in  what  this  conference  report  brings,  so 
I  would  think  that  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit to  be  offered  by  the  gentleman  from 
New  Jersey  ought  not  to  prevail. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  yield  4 
minutes  to  the  gentleman  from  New 
York  [Mr.  GoodbllI. 

Mr.  GOODELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think 
one  thing  ought  to  be  made  clear  right 
at  the  outset.  The  motion  to  recommit 
is  not  going  to  affect  the  impacted  area 
program.  It  is  not  going  to  affect  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act.  It  is 
not  goir\g  to  affect  the  basic  vocational 
educational  program  which  we  agreed  to 
on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
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Let  me  say  to  you  that  Republicans 
and  Democrats  alike  among  the  House 
conferees  were  almost  completely  united 
in  opposition  to  the  residential  school 
section  and  to  the  work  study  program. 
We  did  not  like  it.  It  was  not  a  partisan 
situation.  They  are  wrong.  They  are 
Federal  schools.  They  are  going  to  be 
controlled  by  the  Federal  Government. 

I  ask  those  of  you  who  are  concerned 
about  Federal  control,  what  more  Fed- 
eral control  can  you  get  than  when  the 
Federal  Government  pays  100  percent  of 
the  price,  and  it  is  paying  not  only  for 
construction  but  for  equipment,  facilities, 
and  operation  on  an  annual  basis. 

These  are  Federal  vocational  residen- 
tial schools.  They  came  from  an  original 
idea  that  we  might  have  one  national 
demonstration  school  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  show  what  can  be  done  by 
this  idea. 

Now  I  tell  all  of  you  that  these  are 
going  to  be  integrated  Federal  schools — 
and  they  should  be — it  is  Federal  money. 
I  do  not  think  anybody  can  reasonably 
deny  that  they  will  be  federally  con- 
trolled schools  because  they  are  going 
to  be  put  in  there  with  Federal  money 
operating  them  all  the  way  down  the 
line  and  the  State  has  no  choice  but  to 
approve.  Now  this  is  fine,  if  that  is  what 
you  want.  Most  of  us  do  not  want  fed- 
erally nm  schools.  That  is  why  the 
conferees  on  our  side.  Democrats  and 
Republicans,  objected.  That  is  why  we 
have  a  recommittal  motion  which  would 
strike  the  residential  schools  and  the 
work-study  program. 

Those  two  programs  were  rejected  by 
our  subcommittee  on  a  bipartisan  basis. 
The  full  committee  left  it  out  of  the  bill 
because  we  did  not  like  the  implications 
of  them  in  terms  of  our  educational  sys- 
tem. We  have  already  two  programs 
going  that  are  going  to  overlap.  That 
Is  the  work -study  system  in  the  juvenile 
delinquency  act,  and  they  are  running 
already  in  New  York  City  and  several 
other  cities  with  Federal  money  sup- 
porting them.  The  manpower  bill  also 
overlaps  this  concept. 

I  do  not  like  many  of  the  things  about 
the  conference  report.  I  do  not  like  the 
allocation  formula  which,  incidentally, 
at  full  operation  costs  New  York  State 
$5  million  a  year  as  compared  to  what 
we  would  have  received  in  the  House 
bill.  But  I  would  even  go  along  with 
that,  reluctantly,  because  we  Republi- 
cans want  a  vocational  education  bill. 
We  believe  in  vocational  education.  We 
know  impacted  areas  should  have  been 
passed  8  months  ago.  It  will  be  passed 
in  this  session  of  the  Congress  in  any 
event.  We  like  the  NaUonal  Defense 
Education  Act  proposal  which  was  an 
Eisenhower  proposal  originally.  There 
are  other  things  that  we  don't  like.  But 
there  are  two  things  which  we  could  not 
swallow  in  this  bill  and  that  is  wh^re  we 
disagree.  Those  two  things  are  the  resi- 
dential schools  and  the  work-study  pro- 
gram. 

Under  the  Senate  proposal  those  two 
things  cost  $490  million.  We  carved 
them  down  to  $150  million  in  the  con- 
ference report.  You  know  and  I  know 
they  are  going  right  back  up.  This  Is 
the  foot  in  the  door.     As  soon  as  we 


establish  the  principle  of  these  Federal 
schools  for  residential  vocational  educa- 
tion and  the  work-study  program,  we  ai  e 
making  a  commitment  that  will  be  diffi- 
cult to  ever  undo. 

We  ah-eady  have  now  $1.4  billion  being 
spent  on  vocational  education  of  one 
kind  or  another  including  this  bill  that 
we  just  passed.  It  is  enough.  Let  us 
reject  this  conference  report  and  send  it 
back  to  conference  to  eliminate  work 
study  and  residential  schools. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  yield 
myself  the  balance  of  the  time. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  my  colleagues,  the 
conference  report  is  not  only  the  best 
compromise  that  could  be  worked  out, 
but  those  of  us  who  have  worked  in  the 
conference  know  that  we  really  worked, 
and  as  the  distinguished  gentleman  from 
Georgia  said  that  any  time  he  and  Sen- 
ator Waynk  Morse  can  sign  a  confer- 
ence report,  it  must  be  all  right.  Well— 
I  signed  it  too— if  you  know  what  I  mean. 

Now  let  us  clear  up  a  few  things  here. 
In  the  first  place,  as  regards  the  residen- 
tial vocational  schools,  the  Senate  bill 
had  a  provision  for  15  such  schools. 
They  offered  a  compromise  to  cut  them 
down  to  9.  Then  I  offered  a  compromise 
to  cut  them  down  to  5  with  one  of  them 
in  the  District  of  Columbia. 

And  it  was  upon  my  recommendation 
that  the  conference  limited  these  schools 
to  4  years — 4  years  and  they  are  fin- 
ished— and  then  the  Congress  has  to 
act — but  to  read  the  provisions  of  the 
law — anyone  who  says  these  schools  are 
going  to  be  nm  by  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment has  not  read  the  law.  I  refer  you 
to  page  13  of  the  report,  section  14.  and 
I  read  to  you  as  follows: 

For  the  puri>oee  of  demonstrating  the  fea- 
sibility and  desirability  of  residential  voca- 
tional educational  schools  for  certain  youths 
of  high  school  age,  the  Commissioner — 

And  listen  to  this  now — 
Is  authorized  to  make  grants  •  •  •  to  State 
boards,  to  coUeges  and  universities,  and  with 
the  approval  of  the  appropriate  State  board, 
to  public  educational  agencies,  organizations, 
or  institutions  for  the  construction,  eqtiip- 
ment,  and  operation. 

In  other  words,  the  States  operate  the 
schools  and  the  local  school  agencies 
operate  the  schools,  and  it  is  right  there 
in  the  law. 

The  gentleman  from  Mmnesota  stood 
here  in  the  well  of  the  House  and  said 
as  sure  as  he  stands  here,  you  will  get 
this  year  NDEA  amendments.  Federal 
aid  to  impacted  area^  Well.  I  stand 
here  also— with  just  a  little  more  author- 
ity—having talked  with  the  Members  of 
the  other  body  all  day  yesterday  and 
last  night,  and  I  tell  you  315  Members  of 
this  House  who  get  impacted  area  aid, 
you  are  not  going  to  get  any  impacted 
area  aid  because  if  you  rec<»nmit  this 
bill  with  mstructlons.  you  cannot  in- 
struct the  other  body  to  go  to  conference. 

There  is  no  way  for  you  to  do  it.  If 
you  are  recommitting  this  bill  with  in- 
structions to  my  committee,  then  I  would 
call  a  meeting  of  my  committee  tomorrow 
morning  and  work  the  will  of  the  House, 
but  I  cannot  work  the  will  of  the  other 
body,  and  they  informed  me  they  will 
not  go  to  conference.    You  just  make  up 
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your  mind  as  to  what  you  want.  This  is 
a  4-year  test  program  costing  $35  million, 
on  the  average,  a  year  for  the  4  years. 
It  is  under  the  operation  of  the  States 
and  not  the  Federal  Government,  and  it 
Is  up  to  this  Congress  to  review  it  at  the 
end  of  that  4  years  and  then  to  decide 
whether  they  want  to  continue  the  work 
study  and  residential  vocational  schools 
or  not.  It  is  up  to  you.  If  you  want  to 
throw  the  impacted  area  fxinds  out  of 
the  window,  go  ahead  and  do  it.  If  you 
want  to  bring  the  vocational  education 
program  to  a  halt,  go  ahead  and  do  it. 
It  is  up  to  you.  However,  you  have  $35 
million  experimentally  for  4  years,  and 
this  Congress  is  the  final  body  which  will 
decide  whether  to  continue  it  or  not.  I 
say  vote  tor  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  fully  support  the  conference  report  on 
HJl.  4955,  which  is  one  of  the  legislative 
landmarks  in  the  field  of  education. 

I  particularly  want  to  commend  the 
House  conferees  for  accepting  section  26 
(b)  which  amends  title  VI,  section  611,  of 
the  National  Defense  Education  Act  of 
1958,  so  that  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation may  contract  with  langiiage  insti- 
tutes for  advance  training  in  the  use  of 
new  teaching  methods  and  instructional 
materials  for  elementary  and  secondary 
school  teachers  of  pupils  for  whom  Eng- 
lish is  a  second  language.  It  is  sound  to 
Include  in  the  National  Defense  Educa- 
tion Act  modem  foreign  language  insti- 
tutes program  those  who  teach,  or  super- 
vise or  train  teachers  of,  English  to 
thousands  of  children  for  whom  English 
is  a  second  language. 

I  also  believe  it  is  equally  as  important 
to  amend  title  m,  section  301  and  sec- 
tion 303,  to  permit  funds  appropriated 
under  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  be  used  for  the  acquisition  of 
equipment  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
English  to  students  whose  primary  lan- 
guage is  not  English.  This  is  the  purpose 
of  H.R.  8198  which  I  introduced  earlier 
this  year. 

HH.  4955  provides  for  a  1-year  ex- 
tension of  National  Defense  Education 
Act  to  June  30,  1965.  Therefore,  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  next  year  for  the 
Committee  on  Education  and  Labor  to 
review  the  program.  I  urge  the  commit- 
tee to  support  H.R.  8198. 
.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  an  overwhelming 
need  not  only  for  good  teachers  but  also 
for  instructional  equipment  and"  ma- 
terials to  assist  in  the  teaching  of  pupils 
for  whom  English  is  a  second  language. 
The  New  York  City  school  system  faces 
the  task  of  teaching  some  168,000  Puerto 
Rican  children  of  whom  many  speak 
Spanish  as  their  primary  language.  This 
problem  is  not  confined  to  New  York. 

Of  45,000  Indian  children  in  Federal 
elementary  and  secondary  schools,  an 
estimated  80  percent  come  from  families 
where  English  is  not  the  native  language. 

Texas  educates  approximately  500,000 
Spanish -speaking  schoolchildren,  most- 
ly of  Mexican  ancestry.  A  substantial 
number  of  these  come  from  homes  where 
English  is  not  spoken. 

Florida  has  had  a  big  Influx  of  Span- 
ish-speaking students  from  Cuba,  in 
addition  to  some  who  were  there  before. 


Maine  must  teach  English  to  thou- 
sands of  children  whose  parents  speak 
French.  In  some  communities  the  per- 
centage of  French-speaking  people  totals 
90  percent. 

California  has  over  a  thousand  classes 
in  English  as  the  second  language.  In 
Los  Angeles  alone,  more  than  3,500  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  in  such  classes. 

In  addltipn.  consider  the  significant 
numbers  of  individuals  involved  in 
Americanization  classes.  The  Ameri- 
canization school  of  the  District  of 
Columbia  averages  1,500  yearly.  TTie 
annual  enrollment  In  classes  In  English 
for  the  foreign-born  in  Detroit  has 
ranged  from  more  than  5.000  to  more 
than  8,000  in  recent  years.  The  figures 
for  other  large  metror>olItan  centers  are 
undoubtedly  proportional  to  these. 

Section  26(b)  of  the  bill  before  us  will 
greatly  facilitate  the  development  of 
teachers  of  English  for  thousands  of 
people  who  in  turn  will  be  prepared  to 
partake  more  fully  in  the  benefits  and 
obligations  of  our  society. 

I  applaud  this  forward  step,  and  I 
hope  that  H.R.  8198  will  be  adopted  soon 
to  strengthen  further  the  teaching  of 
English  to  this  important  segment  of  our 
population. 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
the  previous  question. 

The  previous  question  was  ordered. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
question  Is  on  the  conference  report. 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  offer  a  motion  to  recommit. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  the 
gentleman  opposed  to  the  conference  re- 
port? 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  I  am,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  The 
Clerk  will  report  the  motion  to  recom- 
mit. 

The  Clerk  read  as  follows : 

Mr.  FKELiNGHTTTSEN  moves  to  recommit  the 
conference  report  on  the  bill  (HJl.  4955)  to 
the  committee  of  conference  with  Instruc- 
tions to  the  managers  on  the  part  of  the 
House  to  Insist  upon  the  deletion  of  the  au- 
thorizations for  the  work-study  programs 
and  the  residential  vocational  education 
schools  (with  the  exception  of  one  nptlonal 
demonstration  school  iot  the  District  of 
Columbia) . 

Mr.  FRELINGHUYSEN.  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  that  I  demand  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nasrs  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were — yeas  180,  nays  192,  not  voting  61, 
as  follows: 

IRollNo.  237) 
YEAS— 180 


Abele 
Abernethy 
Adair 
Alger 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 
N.  Dak. 
Arends 
Ash brook 
Ashmore 
Auchlncloss 
Avery 
Ayres 
Baring 
Barry 
Bates 
BatUn 
Beermann 


Bell 
Berry 
Betts 
Bolton, 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bow 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Ohio 
Broyhin.  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
CahUl 


Cannon 
Casey 

Chamberlain 
Chenoweth 
Clancy 
Clausen, 
DonH. 
Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Colmer 
Conte 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtis 
Dague 
Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Devlne 
Dole 


Downing 

Dwyer 

EUsworth 

Flndley 

Fisher 

Ford 

Foreman 

Fountain 

Frellnghuysen 

Gary 

Oathlngs 

Ooodell 

Orlffln 

OroM 

Qrover 

Gurney 

Haley 

Hall 

Hallecic 

Hardy 

Harrison 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Henderson 

Hoeven 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Horton 

Hoamer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Johnson,  Pa. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Mo. 

Keith 

KUburn 

KUgore 

King,  N.T. 

Knox 

Komegay 

Kyi 


Addabbo 

Albert 

Ashley 

Asplnall 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Barrett 

Bass 

Beckworth 

Bennett.  Fla. 

Bennett,  Mich, 

Boland 

BolUng 

Bonner 

Brad  em  as 

Brooks 

Brown,  Calif. 

Buckley 

Burke 

Burkbalter 

Byrne,  Pa. 

Cameron 

Carey 

Chelf 

Clark 

Cooley 

Corbett 

Gorman 

Curtln 

Daddarlo 

Daniels 

Davis,  Oa. 

Dawson 

Delaney 

Dent 

Dlggs 

Donohue 

Dowdy 

Dulskl 

Edwards 

Elliott 

Everett 

Evlns 

Fallon 

Parbsteln 

Fascell 

Felghan 

Flnnegan 

Ftno 

Flood 

Plynt 

Fogarty 

Forrester 

Praser 

Frledel 

Pulton,  Pa. 

Fulton,  Tenn. 

Puqua 

Gallagher 

Oarmats 


Laird 

Langen 

Latta 

Lennon 

Lipscomb 

Lloyd 

McClory 

McCulloch 

Mclntlre 

McLoskey 

McMUlan 

MacOregor 

Mahon 

Marsh 

Martm,  Nebr. 

May 

Meader 

MlnahaU 

Morse 

Morton 

Mosher 

Murray 

Nelsen 

Norblad 

O'Konskl 

Ostertag 

Passman 

Pelly 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

Pool 

QxUe 

Held.  ni. 

Relfel 

Rhodes.  Ariz. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  B.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts,  Tex. 

Roblson 

NATS— 192 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

Gilbert 

Gonzalez 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green.  Greg. 

Griffiths 

Hagan.  Oa. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Harding 

Harris 

Harsha 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Herlong 

HoUneld 

Holland 

Icbord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson.  Calif. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

King.  Calif. 

Kunkel 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Long.  Md. 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Math  las 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

Miller,  Calif. 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morrla 


Rogers,  Fla. 

Roudebush 

Rumsfeld 

St.  George 

Baylor 

Schadeberg 

Schneebell 

Scbwengel 

Selden 

Short 

Shrlver 

Slier 

Skubltz 

Smith.  Calif. 

Smith.  Iowa 

Snyder 

Springer 

Stafford 

SUnson 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Teague,  Calif. 

Thomson,  Wis. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Wallbauser 

Watson 

Weaver 

Westland 

Whalley 

Wharton 

Whltener 

Wldnall 

WlUlams 

WUson  Bob 

Wilson  Ind. 

Wlnstead 

Wydler 

Wyman 


Morrison 
Moss 

Murphy,  HI. 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

OUara  lU. 

OUara.  Mich. 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'NeUl 

Patman 

Patten 

Pepper 

Perkins 

PbUbln 

Pike 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

Randall 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Reuse 

Rhodes.  Pa. 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rodlno 

Rogers,  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney.  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roush 

Roybal 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan.  N.Y. 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schenck 

Schwelker 

Sec  rest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Stbal 

Sickles 

Slkes 

Slsk 

Slack 

SUebler 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan         , 

Thomas 

Thompson,  N.J. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefaon 


1963 


Tupper 
Tuten 
Udall 
Ullman 
Van  Deerlln 


Abbltt 

Becker 

Belcher 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Brock 

Burton 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Davis,  Tenn. 

Denton 

DlngeU 

Dom 

Duncan 

Bdmondson 

Gill 

Glenn 

Goodltng 

Grant 
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VanU; 

Watt« 

Welta«r 

Whits 

WlckMsham 

NOT  VOTING— «1 


Wilson. 

Charles  H. 
Young 
Zablocki 


Green,  Pa. 
Gubser 
Hansen 
Harvey.  Mich. 
HAbeet 
KeUy  I 
Keogh' 
Kirwan 
Klxjczynskl 
Long,  La. 
Main  lard 
Martin,  Calif. 
Martin,  Mass. 
Michel 
MUler,  N.Y. 
MlUlken 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
OBrlen.  111. 
Olson,  Minn. 
Osmere 


Pllche^ 

QuUlen 

Rains 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Scott 

Shelley 

Sheppard 

Smith.  Va. 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Whltten 

Willis 

Wright 

Younger 


The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

The  question  was  taken;  and  there 
were— yeas,  301,  nays  65,  not  voting  68, 
as  follows: 

[Roll  No.  238] 
TEAS— 301 
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So  the  motion  to  recommit  was  re- 
jected. 

The  Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs:  11 

On  this  vote:       '' 

Mr.  Collier  for,  with  Mr.  Keogh  against. 

Mr.  Brock  for,  with  Mr.  Green  of  Pennsyl- 
vania against. 

Mr.  Younger  for.  with  Mr.  Gill  against. 

Mr.  Michel  for,  with  Mr.  Hubert  against. 

Mr.  Abbltt  for,  with  Mr.  Multer  against. 

Mr.  Scott  for,  with  Mr.  Edmondson  against. 

Mr.  Dorn  for,  with  Mr.  Boggs  against. 

Mr.  Osmers  for.  with  Mr.  Kirwan  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  California  for,  with  Mr.  Cel- 
ler against. 

Mr.  Rogers  of  Texas  for.  with  Mr.  Thomp- 
son of  Louisiana  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  Yjork  for,  with  Mr.  Shep- 
pard  against. 

Until  further  notice: 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  MallUard. 

Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Glenn. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr.  Martin 
of  Massachusetts. 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Cederberg. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Goodllng. 

Mr.  Teague  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Burton. 

Mr.  Debton  with  Mr.  Shelley. 

Mr.  Cohelan  with  Mr.  Grant. 

Mr.  Dlngell  with  Mr.  Duncan. 

Mr.  O'Brien  of  Illinois  with  Mr.  Davis  of 
Tennessee. 

Mr.  Plloher  with  Mr.  Olson  of  Minnesota. 

Mr.  Wright  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mr.  Davis  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Whltten. 

Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia  with  Mr.  Thompson 
of  Texas. 


laingc 


Mr.  MAHON  chaliged  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  POAGE  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

Mr.  BECKWORTH  changed  his  vote 
from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HAGEN  of  California  changed  hia 
vote  from  "yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  MADDEN  changed  his  vote  from 
"yea"  to  "nay." 

Mr.  HORTON  changed  his  vote  from 
"nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

The  SPEAKER.  The  question  is  on 
agreeing  to  the  conference  r^jort. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  de- 
mand the  yeas  and  nays. 
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Adair 

Addabbo 

Albert 

Arends 

Ashley 

Ashmore 

Asplnall 

Avery 

Ayres 

Baker 

Baldwin 

Baring 

Barrett 

Barry 

Bass 

Bates 

BatUn 

Beckworth 

Bell 

Bennett,  Fla. 

Bennett.  Mich. 

Berry 

Boland 

Bolton. 

Frances  P. 
Bolton. 

Oliver  P. 
Bonner 
Bow 

Brademas 
Bray 

Bromwell 
Brooks 
Broomfleld 
Brotzman 
Brown,  Calif. 
Brown.  Ohio 
BroyhUl,  N.C. 
BroyhlU,  Va. 
Buckley 
Burke 
Burkhalter 
Byrne,  Pa. 
CahUl 
Cameron 
Cannon 
Carey 

Chamberlain 
Chelf 

Chenoweth 
Clark 

Clawson.  Del 
Cleveland 
Conte 
Corbett 
Corman 
Cramer 
Cunningham 
Curtln 
Daddarlo 
Daniels 
Davis.  Ga. 
Dawson 
Delaney 
Dent 

Derounlan 
Derwlnskl 
Dlggs 
Dole 

Donohue 
Dowdy 
Downing 
Dulskl 
Dwyer 
Edwards 
Elliott 
Ellsworth 
Everett 
Pallon 
Farbsteln 
Fascell 
Felghan 
Flnnegan 
Flno 
Flood 
Flynt 
Fogarty 
Forrester 
Fountain 
Fraser 
Frledei 
Fulton,  Pa. 
Fulton,  Tenn. 
Fuqua 
Gallagher 
Garmatz 


Gary 

Glalmo 

Gibbons 

GUbert 

Gonzalez 

Goodell 

Grabowskl 

Gray 

Green,  Oreg. 

Griffin 

Griffiths 

Gross 

Grover 

Gurney 

Hagan,  Ga. 

Hagen,  Calif. 

Halpern 

Hanna 

Hardinc 

Hardy 

Harris 

Harrison 

Harsha 

Harvey,  Ind. 

Hawkins 

Hays 

Healey 

Hechler 

Hemphill 

Henderson 

Herlong 

Hoeven 

Hollfield 

Holland 

Horton 

Ichord 

Jarman 

Jennings 

Joelson 

Johnson,  Calif 

Johnson.  Pa. 

Johnson,  Wis. 

Jonas 

Jones.  Ala. 

Karsten 

Karth 

Kastenmeler 

Kee 

Keith 

Kilgore 

King.  Calif. 

King.  N.Y. 

Knox 

Kornegay 

Kunkel 

Kyi 

Landrum 

Lankford 

Leggett 

Lennon 

Leslnskl 

Llbonatl 

Lindsay 

Uoyd 

Long,  Md. 

McClory 

McCulloch 

McDade 

McDowell 

McFall 

Mclntlre 

McLoekey 

McMillan 

Macdonald 

Madden 

Mahon 

Mathlas 

Matsunaga 

Matthews 

May 

Meader 

Miller,  Cailf . 

Mills 

Minlsh 

Monagan 

Montoya 

Moore 

Moorhead 

Morgan 

Morris 

Morrison 

Morse 

Morton 

Moeher 

Moss 

Murphy,  m. 


Murray 

Natcher 

Nedzl 

Nix 

O'Brien,  N.Y. 

O'Hara,  Dl. 

O'Hara.  Mich. 

O'Konskl 

Olsen,  Mont. 

O'NeUl 

Ostertag 

Patman 

Patten 

Pelly 

Perkins 

Phllbln 

Pike 

Pillion 

Plrnle 

Poage 

Poff 

PoweU 

Price 

Puclnskl 

Purcell 

RandaU 

Reld,  111. 

Reld,  N.Y. 

Relfel 

Reuss 

Rhodes,  Ariz. 

Rhodes,  Pa. 

Rich 

Rlehlman 

Rivers,  Alaska 

Rivers.  S.C. 

Roberts.  Ala. 

Roberts.  Tex. 

Roblson 

Rodlno 

Rogers.  Colo. 

Rooney.  N.Y. 

Rooney,  Pa. 

Roosevelt 

Rosenthal 

Rostenkowski 

Roudebush 

Roush 

Roybal 

Rumsfeld 

Ryan,  Mich. 

Ryan,  N.Y. 

St.  George 

St  Germain 

St.  Onge 

Schenck 

Schneebell 

Schwelker 

Scbwengel 

Secrest 

Senner 

Shipley 

Shrlver 

Sibal 

Sickles 

SUces 

Slier 

Slsk 

Skubitz 

Slack 

Smith,  Iowa 

Springer 

Staebler 

Stafford 

Staggers 

Steed 

Stephens 

Stinson 

Stubblefleld 

Sullivan 

Taft 

Talcott 

Taylor 

Thomas 

Thompson.  N.J. 

Thomson.  Wis. 

Thornberry 

Toll 

Tollefson 

Tupper 

Tuten 

Udall 

Ullman 

Van  Deerlin 

Vanik 

Wallhauser 


Watson 

Watts 

Weaver 

Weltner 

Whalley 

Wharton 


Abele 

Abernethy 
Alger 
Anderson 
Andrews,  Ala. 
Andrews, 

N,  Dak. 
Ashbrook 
Beermann 
Betts 
Bruce 
Burleson 
Byrnes,  Wis. 
Casey 
Clancy 
Clausen, 

DonH. 
Colmer 
Cxutls 
Dague 
Devlne 
Flndley 
Fisher 


Abbltt 

Auchlncloss 

Becker 

Belcher 

Blatnlk 

Boggs 

Boiling 

Brock 

Burton 

Cederberg 

Celler 

Cohelan 

Collier 

Cooley 

Davis.  Tenn. 

Denton 

Dlngell 

Dom 

Duncan 

Edmondson 

Evins 

Gill 

Glenn 


White 
Whitener 
Wlckersham 
WldnaU 
Wilson, 
Charles  H. 

NATS— «5 

Ford 

Foreman 

Frellnghuysen 

Gathings 

Haley 

HaU 

Halleck 

Hoffman 

Horan 

Hosmer 

Huddleston 

Hull 

Hutchinson 

Jensen 

Johansen 

Jones,  Mo. 

Kilburn 

Langen 

Lipscomb 

MacGregor 

Marsh 

Martin,  Nebr. 

Minshall 

NOT  VOTING — 68 


Wydler 
Wyman 
Young 
Zablocki 


Nelsen 

Norblad 

Passman 

Pool 

Qule 

Rogers,  Fla. 

Saylor 

Schadeberg 

Selden 

Short 

Smith,  Calif. 

Snyder 

Teague,  Calif. 

Tuck 

Utt 

Waggonner 

Westland 

WUUams 

WUson,  Bob 

WUson.  Ind. 

Wlnstead 


Goodllng 

Grant 

Green.  Pa. 

Gubser 

Hansen 

Harvey,  Mich. 

Hubert 

Kelly 

Keogh 

Kirwan 

Kluczynskl 
Laird 
lAtta 
Long,  La. 
Main  lard 
Martin,  Calif. 
Martin.  Mass. 
Michel 
Miller,  N.Y. 
MlUlken 
Multer 
Murphy,  N.Y. 
OBrlen,  HI. 


Olson,  Minn. 

Osmers 

Pepper 

PUcher 

Qulllen 

Rains 

Rogers,  Tex. 

Scott 

SheUey 

Sheppard 

Smith.  Va. 

Stratton 

Teague,  Tex. 

Thompson,  La. 

Thompson,  Tex. 

Trimble 

Van  Pelt 

Vinson 

Whltten 

WlUls 

Wright 

Younger 


So  the  conference  report  was  agreed  to. 
The   Clerk  announced  the  following 
pairs: 

On  this  vote: 

Mr.  Keogh  for,  with  Mr.  Scott  against. 

Mr.  Osmers  for,  with  Mr.  Collier  against. 

Mr.  Martin  of  California  for,  with  Mr  Laird 
against. 

Mr.  Brock  for,  with  Mr.  Michel  against. 

Mr.  Miller  of  New  York  for,  with  Mr 
Tounger  against. 

Mr.  Hubert  for,  with  Mr.  Dom  against. 

Mr.  Kirwan  for,  with  Mr.  Refers  of  Texas 
against. 

Until  further  notice: 
Mr.  Willis  with  Mr.  Van  Pelt. 
Mr.  Green  of  Pennsylvania  with  Mr.  Glenn. 
Mr.  Boggs  with  Mr.  Auchlncloss. 
Mr.  Tliompson  of  Louisiana  with  Mr  Bur- 
ton. 

Mr.  Cooley  with  Mr.  Qulllen. 

Mr.  Shelley  with  Mr.  Mallllard. 

Mr.  Multer  with  Mr.  Latta. 

Mr.  Edmondson  with  Mr.  Cederberg 

Mrs.  Kelly  with  Mr.  Becker. 

Mr.  Sheppard  with  Mr.  Gubser. 

Mr.  Trimble  with  Mr.  Martin  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr.  Rains  with  Mr.  Belcher. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York  with  Mr  Good- 
ling. 

Mr.  Gill  with  Mr.  O'Brien  of  nilnols. 

Mr.  Kluczynskl  with  Mr.  Teague  of  Texas 

Mr.  Stratton  with  Mr.  Smith  of  Virginia 

Mr.  Blatnlk  with  Mr.  Abbltt. 

Mr.  Denton  with  Mr.  Pepper. 

Mrs.  Hansen  with  Mr.  Dlngell. 

Mr.  Evins  with  Mr.  Cohelan. 

Mr.  DavU  of  Tennessee  with  Mr.  Lon«  of 
Louisiana. 
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Ur.  Wright  with  Mr.  Whlttui. 
Mr.  Thotnpaon  of  Texas  with  Mr.  Duncan. 
Mr.  Pllch«r  with  Mr.  OUon  of  Minnesota. 
Mr.  Grant  with  Mr.  Vinson. 

Mrs.  PRANCES  P.  BOLTON  changed 
her  vote  from  "nay"  to  "yea." 

The  result  of  the  vote  was  announced 
as  above  recorded. 

A  motion  to  reconsider  was  laid  on  the 
Uble. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 
REMARKS 

Mr.  PERKINS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
extend  their  remarks  on  the  conference 
report  just  adopted  on  the  bill  H.R.  4955. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Al- 
bert). Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  gentleman  from  Kentucky? 

There  was  no  objection. 


MARKING    REQUIREMENTS    FOR 
CERTAIN  IMPORTED  ARTICLES 

Mr.  MIT.TiS  submitted  a  conference  re- 
port and  statement  on  the  bill  (HJl. 
2513)  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act  of  1930  to 
require  certain  new  packages  of  imported 
articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate  the 
country  of  origin,  and  for  other  purposes. 


LEGISLATIVE'  PROGRAM 

Mr.  KALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  address  the  House 
for  1  minute. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Indiana? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
asked  for  this  time  to  inquire  of  the  dls- 
tingiiished  majority  leader  if  he  can 
tell  us  about  the  program  for  the  bal- 
ance of  the  week,  and  if  possible  for  the 
program  next  week. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  jrield? 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  yield  to  the  gen- 
tleman. 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Tomorrow  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  military  construction 
appropriation  bill  will  be  called  up.  This 
is  the  only  legislative  program  left  for 
the  balance  of  the  week.  I  am  unable 
at  this  time  to  advise  the  gentleman 
whether  the  House  will  be  in  session  on 
Saturday  or  not.  I  will  say.  I  hope  we 
are  able  to  obtain  unanimous  consent 
to  go  over  from  tomorrow  until  Mon- 
day. 

I  am  not  able  to  give  the  gentleman 
the  details  of  the  program  for  next  week. 

We  do  have  the  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion bill  and,  I  assume,  that  will  be 
ready  for  Monday.  I  would  advise  the 
Members  that  they  can  expect  that  bill 
to  be  taken  up  on  Monday. 

Of  course,  we  have  several  Important 
conference  reports  next  week.  We  will 
also  have  the  Consent  Calendar  and  the 
Private   Calendar   and   suspensions   on 


I  hope  to  have  the  details  worked  out 
by  tomorrow. 

Mr.  HALLECK.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man. 


THE  CATTLE  INDUSTRY  NEEDS 
HELP 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
a  statement. 

The  SPEAKER.  Is  there  objection 
to  the  request  of  the  gentleman  from 
Florida? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  MATTHEWS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  the  fact  that  an  important 
U.S.  business,  the  cattle  business,  is  ac- 
tually now  in  a  depressed  situation. 
What  cattlemen  in  America  feel  is  nec- 
essary is  a  curb  on  the  flood  of  imported 
beef  that  they  believe  is  helping  drive 
down  prices  they  receive.  In  1958,  1,249 
million  pounds  of  beef  imports  were  ad- 
mitted into  this  country.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  1963,  there  will  be  1,950  million 
pounds.  In  1963,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
value  of  beef  imports  into  the  United 
States  will  total  an  estimated  $457  mil- 
lion. 45  percent  more  than  the  $316  mil- 
lion of  imports  in  1958. 

As  is  true  in  other  agricultural  com- 
modities, consumers  frequently  complain 
about  the  high  cost  of  beef,  and  yet  at 
the  same  time,  the  producers  of  the  beef, 
the  cattlemen,  as  the  producers  of  other 
agricultural  commodities,  get  lower 
prices  for  their  product.  The  latest  offi- 
cial figures  indicate  that  while  the  aver- 
age retail  price  of  a  pound  of  beef  has 
dropped  about  6  cents  during  the  past 
year,  the  farmer's  share  of  that  price 
has  dropped  nearly  10  cents.  Early  in 
December,  cattle  prices  were  still  drop- 
ping, and  latest  available  figures  show 
that  the  flood  of  imported  beef  was  rising 
to  an  all-time  high. 

Agriculture  is  so  often  the  "fall  guy" 
in  our  very  complex  trade  operations. 
To  those  who  say  that  if  we  expect  to  sell 
abroad,  we  must  be  willing  to  accept  the 
produce  of  foreign  countries  in  return, 
the  cattleman  in  this  instance  could  well 
wonder  why  he  should  be  the  fall  guy. 
Cattlemen  tell  me  that  for  every  dollar  of 
beef  or  veal  that  we  export,  beef  and  veal 
imports  equal  $25. 

In  Florida,  my  friends  in  the  cattle  in- 
dustry tell  me  that  although  the  per- 
centage of  imports  this  year,  in  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole,  will  represent  11  percent 
of  the  total  domestic  market  at  a  mini- 
mum, that  in  Florida  we  are  fairly  cer- 
tain from  the  information  we  have  that 
the  percentage  will  nm  20  percent  or 
more  statewide  with  the  high-density 
market  areas  of  the  lower  east  coast  and 
the  Tampa-St.  Petersburg  sections  hav- 
ing a  percentage  of  imports  of  over  35 
ipercent. 

The  import  of  foreign  beef  in  Florida 
has  caused  large  numbers  of  buyers  to 
discontinue  buying  on  our  livestock  mar- 
kets and  at  our  ranches.  I  am  told  that 
many  of  them  are  frank  to  admit  their 
firms  are  supplying  their  needs  with 
foreign  beef.  Many  packers  in  Florida 
have  purchased  cattle  and  land  in  Cen- 


tral America  and  have  developed  slaugh- 
tering faciUties  and  are  shipping  beef 
directly  to  the  market,  and  this  practice 
is  being  expanded  rapidly. 

One  terrific  expense  that  the  American 
cattleman  has  that  so  often  his  foreign 
counterpart  does  not  have,  is  an  expendi- 
ture to  prevent  the  introduction  of  a  dis- 
ease or  pest.  This  amounts,  approxi- 
mately, to  an  average  of  about  $5  per 
animal.  It  is  Interesting  to  point  out 
here  that  the  Federal  Government  has 
expended  over  $3  million  to  eradicate  the 
screw  worm  introduced  by  Mexico.  In 
the  State  of  Texas,  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment is  presently  expending  some  $1  mil- 
lion to  eradicate  this  same  disease.  The 
Federal  Government  expended  some  $200 
million  In  1914  to  eradicate  the  foot-and 
mouth  disease.  The  cost  of  these  matters 
is  not  only  a  charge  assessed  to  the 
American  cattlemen,  but  is  also  a  charge 
to  the  taxpayers  of  this  country. 

Cattlemen  in  America  welcome  fair 
competition,  provided  some  method  is 
worked  out  that  will  insure  that  foreign 
producers  will  share  in,  first,  promotion 
of  the  product,  second,  cost  of  prevention 
or  introduction  of  diseases  and  insects, 
third,  elimination  of  any  disease  or  in- 
sect that  is  introduced;  and  fourth,  ac- 
cept quotas  or  some  other  method  that 
will  insure  to  the  UJ5.  producer  an  In- 
come potential  so  that  incentive  will 
continue  to  be  given  to  U.S.  producers  to 
progress  and  improve  their  product. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
pleased  to  enclose  for  the  Record  a  very 
splendid  statement  of  the  Florida  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  that  was  presented 
before  the  Tariff  Commission  and  Trade 
Information  Committee  this  past  week. 
The  coauthors  of  this  statement  are  Mr. 
Ralph  W.  Cellon.  my  friend  and  constitu- 
ent who  Is  president  of  the  Florida  Cat- 
tlemen's Association,  and  another  friend, 
Mr.  Arthur  Higbie.  executive  vice  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. I  hope  that  the  membership  of  the 
House  will  read  this  Information  thor- 
oughly so  that  we  can.  in  the  near  future, 
attempt  some  measure  of  relief  for  the 
American  cattle  industry : 
Statement  of  the  Plorxda  Cattlemen's  As- 

SOCUTION  FOR  THE  TaRIIT  COMMISSION  AND 

Trade  Information  Committee 

My  name  is  Ralph  W.  Cellon.  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  Florida  Cattlemen's  Association 
and  this  Is  Mr.  Arthur  Higbie.  executive  vice 
president  of  the  Florida  Cattlemen's  Associa- 
tion. Both  of  us  may  be  addressed  at  Post  Of- 
fice Box  646,  Klsslmmee.  Fla.  We  represent 
over  4.000  cattlemen  producers  In  the  State 
of  Florida.  We  appreciate  this  opportunity 
to  present  our  views  before  both  the  "Trade 
Information  Committee  and  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission with  regard  to  Importation  of  beef 
products  and  beef  animals  Into  the  United 
States. 

First,  we  would  like  to  point  out  that  In 
our  State,  as  In  the  Southeast,  we  have  In- 
creased our  Industry's  potential  outstand- 
ingly during  the  past  10  years  and  are  con- 
tributing substantially  to  our  State's  econ- 
omy. In  Florida  we  slaughtered,  cattle  and 
calves.  In  1961,  134,121.000  pounds,  and  In 
1961,  371,023,000  pounds.  We  have  pro- 
gressed from  a  poorly  recognized  cattle  pro- 
ducing State  to  where  we  are  third  In  the 
Southeast  and  17th  In  the  Nation. 

In  our  State  we  are  one  of  the  largest  seg- 
ments of  the  agricultural  Industry  and  to- 
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gether  with  all  of  Flortda'i  agrlc%ilture  gen- 
erate 16  Vi  percent  of  our  SUte's  income 
(roughly  $2  bllUon) .  This  percentage  should 
be  even  higher  In  othar  States  In  the  South- 
east. 

Currently  we  are  on  a  growth  plateau.  We 
have  grown  to  a  point  where  we  need  more 
improved  pastures,  better  barns,  newer  equip- 
ment, t)etter  educatlom  for  our  workers'  and 
producers'  families,  more  Improved  stock, 
etc.  We  have  upgraded  our  catUe  excep- 
tionally well  over  the  past  10  years  but,  as 
we  mentioned  above,  now  need  to  strike  out 
again. 

Herein  lies  our  problem.  Currently  we  are 
predominately  a  oow-oalf  operation  and  have 
a  substantial  number  of  dairies  with  their 
normal  release  of  dairy-type  cows  to  slaugh- 
ter. This  means  that  overall,  we  are  in  di- 
rect competition  with  importation  of  beef. 
This  means  also  that  fewer  dollars  are  going 
into  the  pockets  of  our  producers  at  a  time 
when  they  should  be  receiving  extra  dollars 
to  provide  the  foundation  for  expansion  and 
improvement,  in  our  mind,  allowing  im- 
poru  to  expand  beyond  a  certain  level  U  in 
effect  destroying  the  "goose  that  laid  the 
golden  egg." 

Most  of  you  realize  that  producing  cattle, 
or  for  that  matter,  producing  most  agricul- 
tural products,  is  not  something  that  can 
be  accomplished  overnight.  It  takes  a  good 
understanding  of  Mother  Nature  and  great 
patience.  Added  to  this,  in  today's  world, 
is  the  fact  that  it  now  requires  an  edu- 
cated man.  More  and  more  college  educa- 
tions are  being  required  to  handle  the  pro- 
duction of  foodstuffs  for  our  Nation.  Ad- 
vanced techniques,  use  of  pesticides,  fertiliz- 
ers, etc.,  are  but  a  few  reasons. 

There  is  an  idea  of  what  Is  Involved.  Nor- 
mally to  produce  a  1,000-head  herd  of  beef 
cattle  capable  of  manufacturing  beef  for  the 
Nation's  tables  requires  some  10  years  of 
hard  work,  planning,  programing,  etc.,  and 
a  substantial  investment  that  I  would  con- 
servatively say  woxUd  run  in  excess  of  $700  - 
000  almost  anywhere  in  the  Nation. 

When  you  consider  the  problems  a  pro- 
ducer faces  everyday  with  Mother  Nature, 
with  other  U.S.  producers  who  share  similar 
problems  of  marketing,  taxes,  labor  etc 
and  then  you  add  to  those  problems"  open 
competition  or  unfair  compeUtion  with  for- 
eign markets,  the  production  of  cattle  be- 
comes actuaUy  a  hardship.  We  need  immedi- 
ate relief  from  the  import  situation  and  we 
need  to  have  a  plan  for  future  handling  of 
this  problem  that  will  enable  each  of  the 
producers  to  plan  and  program  for  the  fu- 
ture. If  we  do  not,  we  believe  the  follow- 
ing three  facts  will  come  out: 

1.  Producers  will  discontinue  upgrading 
their  herds;  dispense  with  needed  improve- 
ments or  additions  to  pastures,  farm  build- 
ings, equipment,  etc..  and  will  forgo  use 
of  fertilizers,  pesticides,  etc.,  with  a  result- 
ant extreme  harm  to  the  productivity  of  our 
overall  Industry. 

2.  Many  producers  wlU  gradually  move  out 
of  the  field  selling  their  land  for  other  pur- 
poses, because  of  poor  income  incentive 
•   •   •  and  a  bleak  future. 

3.  Many  young  people  now  training  for 
agricultural  pursuits,  and  this  is  already 
declining  substantially.  wUl  begin  training 
In  other  directions  because  their  own  re- 
search and  the  experiences  of  their  families 
will  have  taught  them  that  success  lies 
In  other  directions. 

Gentlemen,  this  may  sound  a  little  specu- 
lative but  we  assure  you  that  a  check  of  your 
own  universities  where  agriculture  is  taught 
will  prove  these  are  true  sutements  and 
that  the  problem  of  Interesting  young  people 
In  agriculture  exists  currently.  ConUnued 
Importation  of  beef  without  planning  and 
control  will  continue  to  Intensify  our  prob- 
lem. 


CurrenOy  in  oiu-  Stete  we  find  large  buyers 
who  previously  purchased  cattle  at  oiur 
markets  are  no  longer  in  attendance.  Their 
needs  are  being  supplied  by  imported  beef. 
This  has  resulted  in  much  lower  demands 
for  our  predominate  grades  and  has  resulted 
in  many  producers  keeping  these  animals  on 
their  ranches  for  futtire  sales.  We  do  not 
know  what  effect  this  retention  practice  will 
have  on  future  marketings. 

Gentlemen,  statistical  and  general  infor- 
mation attached  to  this  report  will  bear  out 
the  statements  mentioned  above. 

In  summary,  we  would  like  to  urge  that 
you  favorably  consider  our  request  that  beef 
animals  and  beef  producU  of  all  types  and 
descriptions  be  removed  from  any  considera- 
tion or  negotiation  for  a  reducUon  in  tariffs 
from  50  percent  or  to  zero.  Imports  cur- 
rently in  excess  of  11  percent  are  hurting 
our  market  at  a  time  when  we  need  to  be 
moving  ahead,  not  standing  still.  Accord- 
ing to  a  recent  report  by  USDA  a  lO-percent 
Increase  in  imports  causes  a  decrease  in  the 
price  of  utility  cows  of  about  2.7  percent  or 
•2  to  $3  per  animal.  In  our  State  this  de- 
crease has  been  well  over  that  amount. 

The  Florida  Cattlemen's  Association  Is  in 
favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  system  of 
quotas  to  be  established  based  on  an  average 
of  imports  over  a  period  of  time.  This,  in 
our  Judgment,  would  give  exporting  coun- 
tries of  the  world  access  to  our  market,  and 
an  opportunity  to  share  favorably  and  evenly 
on  our  market.  Also,  this  would  give  to  oiu- 
producers  some  degree  of  stability  at  the 
market  and  within  the  industry.  It  would 
provide  incentive  for  producers  to  continue 
to  progress  through  expansion  and  planning. 
Gentlemen  we  are  all  Americans  and  be- 
lieve in  fair  play.  We  see  serious  difflculties 
ahead  in  our  industry  if  we  do  not  obtain 
relief.  We  do  not  wish  to  block  foreign 
competition  but  would  like  to  have  it  placed 
in  ito  proper  perspective  within  the  overall 
industry. 

We  hope  that  you  wlU  give  us  relief. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Ralph  W.  Cellon. 

President. 
AmTHTjR  L.  Higbie. 
Executive  Vice  President. 
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I  believe  that  a  recent  editorial  in  the 
Long  Island  Press  and  Long  Island  Star 
Journal  sums  up  the  present  situation  in 
urging  that  no  further  slashes  be  made 
and  no  additional  limitations  be  placed 
on  the  actual  appropriation  blU.  i  am 
includhig  it  herein  at  this  point  in  my 
remarks:  . 

No  MOBC  Whacks  at  FoauGir  Aid 

The  badly  battered  foreign  aid  measures 
passed  by  the  Senate  and  House  have  been 
patched  up  by  a  conference  oommitt«e  The 
compromise  now  goes  back  to  each  House 
for  final  approval. 

It  Is  sun  a  patched-up  job.  It  authorizes 
•3,599.050,000— about  halfway  between  the 
♦3.5  billion  voted  by  the  House  and  $3  7  by 
the  Senate.  It  is  a  bUlion  dollars  under  the 
amoimt  asked  by  the  White  House. 

It  remains  a  devastating  example  of  the 
meat-ax  approach.  Sorry  to  say.  the  worst 
isnt  over. 

While  the  Hotise  ordinarily  accepts  com- 
promises worked  out  by  its  committees  it 
appears  that  militant  opponents  of  foreign 
aid  arent  finished  yet.  The  same  goes  for 
the  Senate. 

There  is  talk  of  trying  to  cut  the  appro- 
priations to  $2.7  bUlion.  The  compromise 
itself  simply  sets  the  oeUing,  not  the  floor. 

The  conferees  rlghtfxilly  knocked  out  or 
weakened  several  restrictive  amendments  on 
the  use  of  fimds.  These  restrlcUons  would 
hamper  the  admlnistraUon  of  aid  and  im- 
pair our  Governments  fiexibillty  In  foreign 
affairs.  But  therein  lies  the  danger  of  an- 
other bitter  hassle. 

Congress  will  serve  the  coimtry  best  by 
accepUng  the  compromise— the  bad  and  good 
of  it.  It  should  not  try  to  play  Secretary  of 
State,  as  some  have  chided  It.  It  should 
by  all  means  avoid  any  further  fiasco  to 
fcn-elgn  aid  this  year. 


FOREIGN  AID 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
an  editorial. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  New  York? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
have  been  gravely  concerned  about  the 
effect  of  the  drastic  reductions  In  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  on  the 
overall  operation  and  administration  of 
this  Important  program. 

After  time-consuming  hearings  and 
debate  on  the  floor,  we  finally  adopted 
the  compromise  conference  report  yes- 
terday. This  authorizes  about  $3.6  bil- 
lion for  foreign  aid.  which  is  «)proxI- 
mately  a  20-percent  cut  In  the  revised 
request  from  the  President.  This  is 
twice  the  size  of  any  previous  reduction 
in  foreign  aid.  and  In  my  opinion  we 
cannot  make  any  additional  cuts  in  the 
appropriation  bill  which  will  now  come 
before  us  without  seriously  hampering 
the  program  and  our  commitments 
therein,  and  without  doing  inestimable 
haim  to  our  prestige  and  influence 
abroad. 


Mr.  Speaker,  to  substantiate  the  claim 
that  our  foreign  aid  program  is  justified 
and  is  a  definite  boon  to  our  own  econ- 
omy. I  would  like  to  point  out  that  sup- 
port for  foreign  aid  is  strong,  and  grow- 
ing stronger,  in  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant groups  in  American  life— American 
businessmen.  A  recent  study  of  1.600 
prominent  businessmen  by  the  Research 
Institute  of  America  disclosed  that  the 
great  majority  of  American  business 
leaders  consider  foreign  aid  ess«itial  tor 
promoting  a  self-supporting  and  pros- 
perous community  of  free  nations 
These  findings,  reported  In  the  Generai 
Electric  Forum,  were  hailed  as  "revolu- 
tionary in  their  significance" — and  they 
are.  They  signify  not  only  the  end  of 
economic  and  poUtical  IsolaUon  In  the 
American  business  community,  but  also 
the  existence  of  a  new  consensus  con- 
cerning the  responsibilities  of  the  United 
States  as  the  leader  of  the  free  world. 

Seventy-five  percent  of  this  cross  sec- 
tion of  American  businessmen  was  op- 
posed to  eliminating  foreign  aid.  Ninety 
percent  thought  that  a  community  of 
self-supporting  free  nations  is  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  United  States,  and  be- 
lieved that  the  primary  goal  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  should  be  to  advance 
this  objective.  *" 

Business  leaders  were  very  realistic 
about  the  time  and  effort  required  to 
make  progress  through  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Most  of  those  questioned 
thought  that  it  would  take  at  least  20 
years  to  achieve  the  goals  of  the  Alliance 
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for  Progrecs.  and  many  thought  that  It 
would  take  50  yean. 

Among  the  leading  businessmen  who 
were  surveyed  there  was  a  good  deal  of 
support  for  foreign  aid  as  a  UxA  for  help- 
ing UJS.  business  by  developing  new  mar- 
kets abroad.    This  objective  of  the  for- 


eign aid  program  was  not  considered  as 
important,  however,  as  the  devel<H>ment 
of  a  commimlty  of  free  nations,  the  help- 
ing of  underprivileged  people,  and  the 
defeat  of  communism. 

Questions  and  results  of  this  business- 
man's poll  on  foreign  aid  follow: 


[Iiiperoent«s«8] 


Folly 
agre« 

Oenerally 
agrw 

Neutral 

Oenerally 
disagree 

FuUy 
dteagree 

1.  A  prhn*  oblectlT*  oT  U.S.  foreigii  aid  should  be  political; 
It  can  b«lp  defckt  oommunlsim  in  tb«  ooM  war 

25 
14 

4« 

24 
41 

19 

19 

44 

3 

14 
24 

as 

36 

40 

46 
35 

3» 

42 

35 

8 

41 

4T 

• 
16 

6 

17 
10 

U 

IS 

7 
S 

18 

13 
8 

19 

29 

4 

10 
17 

10 

16 

9 
» 

21 

12 
30 

X  A  prtoM  obieeUT*  should  be  humanitarian:  it  ta  our  k- 
spooslbiUtT  io  help  aUeviate  depriratloii  abroad.. . 

11 

I.  A  iirtnM  objectiye  should  be  economic:  a  community  of 
selPrapporttnc  tre*  nations  is  in  the  best  interests  of  the 

4.  A  prime  objeaire  ahouM  be  mmiaerciai:    future    u'.sV 
bustaieas  growth  depends  upon  dcTeloping  new  markets 
abroad 

3 

■.Aid  should  go  only  to  anti-Communist  nations   ' 

•.  Aid  sbookl  be  used  to  swing  neutral  governmenta  away 
from  the  SoTiet  Union 

10 

8 

5 
55 

7.  Aid  should  be  eitended  to  neatrai  governments  to  help 
them  aostaln  their  welfare  and  independence 

a.  Aid  should  have  "strings"  to  the  extent  that  we  should 
ret  uire  certain  reforms  of  recipient  nations 

9.  A  d  should  be  without  any  strinss 

10.  There  should  be  major  (perhaps  Increasing)  emphasis  on 
military  aid.  to  nations  threatened  by  Commnniat  aggres- 
aion 

11.  Tbere  should  be  major  (perhaps  incr^Ming)  emphasis  on 
nonmUitary  aid,  to  nations  where  poverty  creates  a  climate 
reeeptlve  to  Commnniat  agitation 

5 
45 

IX  Foreign  aid  should  be  eliminated 

S                ix 

1 

18.  The  AUiance  for  Progress  was  designed 
to  stlmiilate  economic  growth  and  higher 
living  standards  in  Latin  America.  The  goal 
is  an  increase  ot  at  least  2.5  percent  In  per 
capita  gross  national  product  each  year  (pres- 
ent rate  ot  Increase  is  0 J  percent) .  Do  you 
beUeve  that  such  a  goal  will  be  attained 
in: 

10  years -. is 

20  years 47 

60  years 17 

Never 18 

14.  Tb  achieve  or  approach  this  goal,  which 
of  the  following  should  receive  the  largest 
portion  of  Alliance  for  Progress  funds? 
(Figures  indicate  percentage  of  respondents 
giving  nrst,  second,  at  third  ranking  to  each 
factor.) 

■ducation S2 

Stimulation  of  private  business  growth  .  .  57 

Agrlcultxire 48 

Roads,  watsr,  sanitation 47 

Housing 88 

Other 2 

None — ^I  do  not  beUeve  in  the  Alliance 

for  Progress 8 

Besides  being  strongly  supported  by 
leading  American  businessmen,  the  for- 
eign aid  program  is  receiving  increasing 
support  from  the  American  public.  In 
1958  the  Gallup  poll  asked  people  this 
questipn:  "Are  you  for  foreign  aid  or 
against  it?"  Pifty-one  percent  of  those 
who  were  polled  said  they  were  for  for- 
eign aid. 

Inl963  the  Gallup  poll  asked  this  same 
question  again.  Fifty-eight  percent  re- 
plied that  they  were  for  foreign  aid. 
Only  30  percent  were  actually  opposed. 
Contrary  to  what  some  people  would 
have  us  believe,  the  public  is  more  in 
favor  of  foreign  aid  now  than  they  were 
5  years  ago,  and  support  is  building  all 
the  time. 

The  public,  as  well  as  the  leading  busi- 
nessmen who  were  interviewed,  would 
like  to  see  further  improvements  in  the 
foreign  aid  program.  But  contrary  to 
some  of  the  statements  which  have  been 
made  during  the  debates  on  the  foreign 


aid  authorization  bill  this  year,  public 
and  business  support  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  stronger  than  ever.  At  a  time 
when  so  many  critical  things  are  being 
said  about  the  program,  this  Increasing 
support  is  not  only  reassuring — it  is  also 
clear  proof  of  the  fact  that  the  public 
is  ready  and  willing  to  give  even  greater 
support  to  the  foreign  aid  program  as  a 
vital  part  of  American  foreign  policy. 
Rather  than  invoking  the  name  of  the 
public  in  criticizing  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram we  should  be  championing  an  even 
better  and  stronger  foreign  aid  program 
which  is  worthy  of  the  American  people. 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  PIKE.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  roUcall  No. 
234  I  was  absent.  Had  I  been  present 
I  would  have  voted  "yea." 


PERSONAL  ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr.  MOSHER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentle- 
woman from  New  Jersey  [Mrs.  I>wybr] 
may  extend  her  remarks  at  this  point 
in  the  Record  and  include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mrs.  DWYER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  rollcall 
No.  234  I  am  recorded  as  not  voting. 
This  rollcall  was  on  a  motion  to  adjourn, 
and  if  I  had  been  present  I  would  have 
voted  in  the  negative. 

As  our  colleagiies  know,  this  motion  to 
adjourn  was  offered  in  order  to  avoid 
Calendar  Wednesday  and  to  prevent 
bringing  the  civil  rights  bill  to  the  floor 
under  this  procedure. 

I  want  the  record  to  show,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  my  absence  was  due  to  the 
failure  of  the  House  bells  to  ring  In  the 
House  dining  room  where  I  was  having 
lunch  with  constituents.    The  manager 


of  the  House  dining  rooms  has  confirmed 
the  failure  of  the  dining  room  bells  to 
ring  on  this  occasion,  and  I  understand 
other  colleagues  missed  this  rollcall  for 
the  same  reason. 


ECONOMICAL  AND  EFFICIENT  USE 
OF  VARIOUS  DEFENSE  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.   MOSHER.    Mr.   Speaker,   I   ask 

unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Illinois  I  Mr.  McCloryI  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Rkcord  and  include  extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Ohio? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  McCLORY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is 
gratifying  to  note  that  a  more  economical 
and  eflBcient  use  of  various  defense  In- 
stallations has  been  recommended  by 
Secretary  of  Defense,  Robert  S.  Mc- 
Namara. 

Several  of  the  relocations  and  other 
recommendations  of  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense affect  the  State  of  Illinois  and  the 
12th  Congressional  District  of  Illinois. 

For  some  time,  certain  Army  personnel 
housed  at  Fort  Sheridan,  ni.,  in  the  12th 
Congressional  District,  have  commuted 
by  military  vehicles  a  distance  of  more 
than  40  miles — to  the  South  Side  of  Chi- 
cago— to  the  5th  Army  Headquarters  lo- 
cated there.  The  transfer  of  the  5th 
Army  Headctuarters  to  an  appropriate 
military  base  at  Port  Sheridan  is  both 
logical  and  desirable. 

Port  Sheridan  was  established  as  an 
Army  post  in  the  year  1887.  The  logis- 
tics and  other  support  of  the  5th  Army 
emanating  from  Fort  Sheridan,  coupled 
with  other  important  military  facilities 
at  this  location,  make  it  a  most  desirable 
headquarters  for  the  5th  Army. 

I  commend  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  the  ac- 
tion which  has  been  taken,  and  urge  the 
Congress  and  the  citizens  of  the  Nation 
to  support  this  and  the  other  recommen- 
dations which  are  designed  to  effect  over- 
all savings  of  $34  million  annually. 


VOTER  SURVEY  IN  NEW  YORK'S 
UPSTATE  35TH  CONGRESSIONAL 
DISTRICT  INDICATED  SURPRIS- 
ING SUPPORT  NOT  ONLY  FOR  THE 
LATE  PRESIDENT  KENITEDY  BUT 
FOR  HIS  LEGISLATIVE  PRO- 
GRAMS AS  WELL 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  I  Mr. 
Stratton]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  STRATTON.  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
November  21,  1  day  before  the  tragic  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy.  I  pub- 
lished the  results  of  my  1963  legislative 
questionnaire  in  my  upstate  district  in 
New  York,  the  so-called  gerrymandered 
"submarine"  district.  The  results,  some- 
what surprisingly,  revealed  a  very  sub- 
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stantial  support  not  only  for  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  himself,  but  for  his  whole 
legislative  program. 

As  I  said  at  the  time,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
made  no  claim  for  scientific  accuracy, 
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contrary  t»  the  general  published  as>  Paith  guided  her  throughout  the  acts  of 

sumpUon,  this  support  extended  also  to  mourning,    she  could  accept  his  nag  wlth- 

the  President's  legislative  goals.  °^'  *«*"  because  she  believed  in  her  hvis- 

I  believe  this  report  may  be  helpful  ***"<*'■  goodness  and  God's  eternal  mercy 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  this  House  moves   to  _.««r^  Powerful  example  to  the  world  could 


for  this  poll,  but  I  did  say  it  had  been     carry  out  President  Johnson's  nlea  that     ««L^V*   ****'',  mustered   at   a   moment's 
conducted  as  fairly  and  as  impartially  as     *"  ""-^^  *>^-c^  «,^L..-.^rT-  .  Pi,!.*  ."^r    ^o"ce  from  no  foundation 


we  enact  these  measures  as  a  tribute  to 


It  had  to  exist 


l^^.''s:r.d^.rii:^'^^  ^~pr=nzs.^'^^.  s;s„^ss^:-.r--  — 


lu,      c          remarkably  reliable.  You.    Congressman,    Samtttl    S     Stratton 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  seems  clear  now.  in  Reports  From  Wa^ncton             ' 

View  of  Uie  tremendous  outpouring  of  in  all,  this  questionnaire  went  out  to  some 

sorrow  and  devotion  these  past  3  weeks  eo.ooo  persons^   We  haTrecJive^  aii)?t  S 

lor  tne  late  President  from  every  part  replies,  or  a  return  of  a  little  better  than  8 

Of  the  country,  that  this  poll  did  point  Percent.    Although    more    replies    are    stUl 

to  the  very  real  support  our  late  l>eloved  *^ming  in,  i  believe  it  is  time  now  to  give 

President   had   with   the  peoole   them-  ^?"  *  ^^P^'^  on  how  these  returns  are  run- 

selves.     And  it  showed,  t<i,?1SeUeve^;  nlng^^  Here  is  our  tabulation  of  these  5.000 


Do  you  faTor: 


Questions 


'•  "?s'^si^",^:r?rde'^«.rb^r..'";.".':^  ""^^'  '^  «-'^'  -^-">-  ^>'^-. 


'•  ''!::.Kt"n\'L'ciirt.o'^'s';'  '"'•  ^<='"^''i"''"^tionouVlaw-in-K-di«ita-inarion  in- 
3.  Ratiflcation  of  ti»e  limited  nud^  t^it  ban  trcaVyT 


(a)  Farmers ,._ 

(b)  Nonfcirnjers. 


«.  Amendini?  present  l»mjimVi"on"ikVs"to '■r;mVv%"n8VlinaV^iir^^^ 
,  discrlnunate  a<rainjt  certain  Europi>aii  countries?!!^  ^ 


Yes 


'■  ^rn^'-in'l!^enri.CL^ncTo^.«V^^        ^^^^  to-a^ist  iocayco-.: 


••  ^"'Jj:!T.*l'll.°!.?,^°H'l?*">l''«>'"''n'°PPortuniUMbiir"ti"i)roVidV 

jovernment  service  for  young  persons? 
(  orpj.  to  provide  volunteer  help  for  selected 


10.  EstablLshmont  of  a  Domestic  Peace  Corn!,  to  nrovldp  vnl.mVL,  K^.??i!?: 


C  "r^^ffiXoaTirr."'  "'"""^  'his  country  on  Uk-  s 
11.  A  Ft><frral  program  of  aid  to  colleges  and  universities  Vot- 


same  basis  as  the  Peace 


...  -  ,T — »».»»,««»•  uiilversities  fof- 

(a)  classroom  and  building  construction* 

,->    r.  /^  «;holarsiilp  lowis  for  deserving  students' 

^^^^^;*;'^l^>  J^J/N-'naras  eftorts  to  lnsur^-civiYii;,-co'ni^f  ofouV  ,irm^ 


"•  °at5hWb"^''h*'^***^"'''"^'^^ 


62.5 

68.5 
72.3 

«9.5 


67.5 
36.6 

40.4 

79.2 

66.4 

73.4 


62.0 

56.6 
69.2 

66.3 

6r5 


No 


29.5 

20.2 
13.3 

23.1 


36.8 
18.1 

34.7 

13.2 

21.6 

16.8 

31.4 

29.5 
14.8 

18.6 

22.6 


Unde- 
cided 


On  the  whole,  as  you  can  see,  these  returns 
Indicate  a  very  substantial  measure  of  sup- 
port not  only  for  President  Kennedy  himself 
but  for  most  of  hte  legislative  program 
While  such  support  might  seem  to  be  some- 
what surprising  for  an  upstate  New  York 
district.  I  think  It  may  be  another  Indication 
that  faU-ly  substantial  changes  may  be  under- 
way upsute,  especially  with  the  continuing 
impact  of  unemployment  in  our  area. 

Of  course,  as  I  have  always  pointed  out 
when  reporting  on  the  returns  from  our 
annual  questionnaire  each  year,  I  make  no 
claim  that  thU  is  any  scientific  siu-vey  of 
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Record  I  would  like  to  include  two  edi- 
torials by  Rosemary  L.  Frisino,  and  an 
editorial  by  Carol  Ann  KiUen,  both  stu- 
dents of  the  Institute  of  Notre  Dame. 
Baltimore,  Md.  Two  are  tributes  to  Mrs.' 
Jacqueline  Bouvier  Kennedy  and  to  Dr 
Tiiomas  Dooley. 

The  third  editorial  entitled  "Puppet 
Maker,"  is  addressed  to  Mrs.  Murray. 

The  Members  of  the  House  will  no 
doubt  recall  that  Mrs.  Murray  is  that 
individual  who  was  extremely  active  in 


It  is  not  only  her  actions  that  demand  re- 
spect, but  also  the  virtues  that  form  the 
woman  herself. 

LiBTKN 

(By  Rosemary  L.  Prlsino.  "Windows,"  Insti- 
tute of  Notre  Dame,  Baltimore,  Md.) 
"Listen  to  the  agony  of  mankind. 

I  who  am  fed,  who  never  yet  went  htingry 
for  a  day, 
I  see  the  dead,  the  chUdren  starved  for  lack 
of  bread. 
I  see  and  try  to  pray." 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Dooley,  who  Uke  most 
Americans,  had  brimmed  with  "health  and 
love  and  laughter  in  his  soul,"  heard  in  des- 
olate Vietnam  only  the  desperate  waU  of 
repugnant  Illness,  atrocious  hate,  and  sad, 
silent  tears.  Unlike  others,  he  answered  the 
anguished  sound  with  a  dynamic  wave  of 
love.  His  life  rang  one  true  note  in  all  the 
sickening  discord  of  himaan  neglect. 

Now  that  that  bell-note  Is  silenced,  is  the 
faroff  woeful  waU  to  go  again  unacknowl- 
edged? Answered  only  by  the  careless  toss 
of  canned  goods  Into  an  empty  poor  basket? 
A  handful  of  postage  stamps,  rememt>ered 
one  day,  forgotten  the  next — must  this  alone 
suffice  for  the  vacant  purse  of  the  Vietnam 
farmer?  Perhaps  the  threadbare  sweater, 
product  of  the  clothing  drive,  buttons  lost 
yam  stretched,  wlU  protect  the  emaciated 
form  of  a  refugee  from  the  bitter  cold. 

"Listen  to  the  agony  of  mankind. 
And    know    full    well— that    not    until    I 

share  their  bitter  cry. 
Their  pain   and  hell,  can  God  within  my 
spirit  dweU." 

God-likeness,  such  as  that  achieved  by  Dr. 
Dooley,  can  result  only  when  the  charity  of 
one  elevates  him  to  a  plant  where  he  suffers 
with  the  recipient.  That  Is,  when  that  far- 
off  agonizing  sound  Is  answered  by  a  bell- 
note — clear,  strong,  and  beautiful,  the  tmlon 
of  the  two.  This  sharing  of  ptdn  and  heU 
becomes  the  harmonious  chord,  uniting  and 
transcending  all  In  Its  magnificence. 

The  world  Is  off  key.  Right  it  with  the 
music  of  your  charity. 


SVrp°^.=."uir.A="'^.hf    ?-.,nra^ut  thT  si^^Tc^n." 


people  entirely  at  random,  without 
regard  to  their  political  affiliations.  And 
while  It  Is  true  that  we  have  no  clear-cut 
way  of  knowing  whether  those  who  reply 
tend  to  lean  more  toward  one  political  party 
than  another,  our  experience  In  years  gone 
by  has  been  that  these  results  do  pretty  well 
reflect  the  sentiment  in  our  district. 


EDITORIALS  BY  ROSEMARY  L. 
FRISINO  AND  CAROL  ANN  KILLEN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII^SON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Maryland  [Mr. 
Fallon]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FALLON.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave    to   extend    my    remarks    in    the 


cision  on  prayer  and  Bible  reading  in  our 
schools. 

Paorn.E  in  Courack      ( 
(By  Carol  Ann  Klllen.  "Windows,"  Institute 
of    Notre    Dame,    Baltimore,    Md.) 

As  an  exemplar  of  courage  and  stamina  In 
womanhood,  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvier  Ken- 
nedy deserves  the  esteem  of  the  Nation. 

Her  outward  composure  startled  the  coun- 
try at  first.  People  wondered  that  such  ap- 
palling clrcxunstances  did  not  affect  the 
bereaved  In  a  more  poignant  way.  But  all 
distinguished  in  time  the  wide  gulf  between 
expression  and  restraint. 

Emotion-filled  ceremonies  externally 
moved  leaders  of  countries,  yet  Mrs.  Ken- 
nedy maintained  unflinching  calmness.  The 
population  sought  the  source  of  such  majes- 
tic tenacity. 

It  was  love  that  fostered  her  acquaintance 
with  the  Ideal  of  courage.  Her  husband  so 
admired  this  virtue  that  he  dedicated  an 
entire  book  to  men  possessing  It.  So,  In  his 
memory,  she  walked  erect,  without  emotion, 
from  her  home  to  the  cathedral. 


Puppet  Makkb 
(By  Roeemary  L.  Prlsino.  "Windows,"  Insti- 
tute of  Notre  Dame,  Baltimore,  Md.) 

Yes,  Mrs.  Murray,  there  Is  a  God. 

Rise  early  In  the  morning,  go  to  an  empty 
place  and  watch  a  pulsing  orb  roU  around 
the  earth.  Regard  a  blade  of  grass,  and  catch 
the  glistening  dewdrops  In  the  luminous 
light.  Record  how  a  fiowerbud  opens  and 
study  the  wing  structure  of  a  butterfly. 
Hear  the  pounding  surf,  dip  your  hand  Into 
wave  froth,  examine  minutely  a  grain  of 
sand. 

Mark  with  Interest  the  gurgle  of  a  baby. 
Look  deeply  Into  the  eyes  of  a  child.  Edu- 
cate this  child  In  the  wonders  of  the  wwld 
and  explain  to  him  that  there  Is  no  omnip- 
otent being.  Tell  him  the  Ughtnlng  twit  U 
accidentally  part  of  the  organization  of  na- 
tiu^.  Teach  him  that  there  is  no  one  to 
thank  for  these  miracles. 

In  time,  your  teaching  will  be  rewarded. 
Slowly,  the  emotions  of  his  heart  will  dis- 
appear.   Wonder  will  become  wooden. 

If  you  are  successful,  this  latighlng  gift 
from  heaven  wUl  become  a  cold,  unfeeling 
puppet.  Gone  will  be  the  seed  of  love  found 
in  the  young.  Gene,  too,  will  be  faith. 
This  frigid  robot  will  knov  that  nothing  is 
to  be  taken  on  that  imaginary  gift.     Hope 
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wlU  raprosent  om3j  »  klad  of  warm«d-«ver 
thought.  Thua.  you  vlU  haw  daBtroywl  In 
this  child,  tha  enttr*  Ood  oooccpt. 

lira.  MuiT»7.  doa«  your  robot  hav«  an  "I 
lore  you"  button? 


TARAS  SHEVCHENKO  STATUE 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUBON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  [Mr. 
DxTLSKi]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Rscord  and  include  extrane- 
oiis  matter. 

The  SPEIAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
Xrom  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.DUI^KI.  Mr.  Speaker,  In  the  86th 
Congress  we  passed  the  Shevchenko  res- 
olution providing  for  the  erection  of  a 
statue  in  our  Nation's  Capital  In  honor 
of  Taras  Shevchenko,  the  poet  laureate 
of  the  Ukraine  and  Europe's  freedom 
fighter.  Under  the  provisions  of  this 
law.  Public  Law  86-749.  the  statue  will 
be  erected  on  the  Shevchenko  site  at  P 
and  23d  Streets  NW.  and  the  historic 
unveillnc  Is  scheduled  to  take  place  on 
May  30. 1964. 

This  Congress  has  a  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity to  follow  up  on  the  constructive 
action  taken  by  the  86th  Congress  in  re- 
flecting its  support  for  the  issuance  of 
a  champion  of  liberty  stamp  in  honor  of 
this  European  figure  of  freedom  and  in- 
dependence. It  win  be  another  oppor- 
tunity for  us  to  show  to  the  45-million- 
captive  Ukrainian  nation  and  to  all  cap- 
tive non-Russian  nations  In  Eastern 
Eiurope  that  the  United  States  shall 
never  lose  sight  of  their  captive  status 
and  the  undying  aspirations  for  freedom 
and  national  lndeF>endence. 

I  have  been  most  encouraged  by  the 
popular  support  for  my  resolution  (H.J. 
Res.  174).  providing  for  the  issuance  of 
a  champion  of  liberty  stamp  in  honor  of 
Taras  aievchenko  upon  the  occasion  of 
the  150th  anniversary  of  his  death. 

Under  leave  to  extend  my  remarks.  I 
Include  some  of  the  communications  I 
have  received  in  the  Record,  Indicating 
support  for  House  Joint  Resolution  174: 

BUTTALO,    N.Y., 

November  14.  1963. 
Hon.  Thadbktts  J.  I>Tn.sKi, 
House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dkas  Mk.  Dulsxx:  I  am  solidly  bebind  your 
reaolutlon  which  calls  for  the  printing  oX  a 
special  postage  stamp  to  honor  of  Ukraine's 
great  poet,  excellent  artist  and  Europe's  out- 
standing flghter  for  "eqxiallty  and  Justice  for 
all".  Taras  Shevchenko. 

I  earnestly  hope  that  Postmaster  General 
will  issue  this  special  postage  stamp. 
Sincerely. 

Stanlet  W.  Pugowskx. 

HiCKSvnxK,  N.Y.. 
November  14.  19S3. 
Hon.  Thaooeus  DuIpSki, 
The  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Deaa  Six:  I  would  like  to  express  my  Arm 
support  for  your  Ho\iae  Joint  Resolution 
174,  calling  for  the  issuance  of  a  U.S.  postage 
stamp  honoring  Taras  Shevchenko. 

As  a  teacher  of  history,  I  cannot  ne^ect 
an  opportunity  to  express  my  opinion  re- 
garding this  TTkrainlan  patriot,  who  by  means 
of  a  pen,  spent  his  whole  life  fighting  for 
freedom  and  dying  for  liberty  of  mankind 
Though  he  died  In  obscurity  before  the  world 


and  did  not  se*  hia  dream  XulfUlcd.  it  is 
the  interest  of  all  of  us  to  carry  on  his  fight 
until  freedom  and  liberty  for  aU  will 
triumph. 

This  man  Justly  deserves  to  be  honored 
on  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth  In 
19M.  The  issuance  of  such  a  stamp  tn 
champion  of  liberty  aeries  will  be  deeply 
appreciated  by  aU  freedom  loving  people 
and  especially  by  the  Ukrainians  and  the 
Americans  of  Ukrainian  origin. 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  introducing  this 
resolution  in  the  U.S.  Congress. 
Very  truly  yoUrs, 

CHKISnifA  SWANTCZKWESKT. 

^  OcTOBca  37.  1963. 

The  Honorable  Thadoktts  Dtn-SKi, 
House  of  Representatives. 
Washington,  D.C. 

DcAa  CoNCRxssMAN  DuLSKi;  We,  the  under- 
signed officers  of  the  Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  of  America  in  Auburn,  N.Y.. 
htimbly  petition  you  for  your  support  of  your 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  174,  call- 
ing for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  Taras 
Shevchenko  "cliamplon  of  liberty"  postage 
stamp  by  the  U.S.  Government  in  honor  of 
the  great  Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter 
on  the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

We  fully  appreciate  your  foresight  and 
wisdom  in  proposing  such  a  postage  stamp 
in  the  "champion  of  liberty"  series,  which  is 
being  issued  by  the  U.S.  Government  each 
year. 

Taras  Shevchenko,  for  whom  a  street  in 
our  city  of  Auburn  lias  been  named  2  years 
ago,  has  been  gaining  stature  as  one  of 
Eiirope'3  freedom  fighters.  The  city  of 
Auburn  recognized  the  Ukrainian  poet 
laxireate  and  national  hero  when  on  Decem- 
ber 29,  the  city  councU  approved  the  re- 
naming of  Heaney  Avenue  to  Shevchenko 
Avenue. 

Thanidng  you  ahead  for  your  kind  consid- 
eration   and    support,    and    with    our    best 
wishes  and  greetings,  we  beg  to  remain. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Yaboslow  Kowal. 


Feobia.  III.,  November  J5,  1963. 
The  Honorable  THAOorus  J.  Dxtubki, 
Member  of  V.S.  Congress, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington,  DC. 

Deax  CoifOREssMAM  DtTLSKi:  I,  the  under- 
signed earnestly  urge  you  to  support  yoiu" 
resolution.  House  Joint  Resolution  174  call- 
ing for  the  issuance  of  a  special  Taras  Shev- 
chenko "champion  of  liberty"  postage  stamp 
by  the  U.S.  Government  in  honor  of  the 
great  Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter  on 
the  150th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

Shevchenko  belongs  in  this  category  of 
great  and  outstanding  world  figures.  His 
writings  and  deeds  contributed  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  freedom  anu  hiunanlam. 

A  Shevchenko  stamp  in  the  "champion  of 
libsrty"  series  would  enhance  the  prestige 
and  significance  of  the  United  States  of 
America  In  world  affairs,  especially  among 
the  enslaved  nations  behind  the  Iron  Cur- 
tain. 

Thank  you. 

Sincerely  yoiirs, 

Petkb  Sauimacha. 


THX     UKKAUnAN-AjCKRICAN 

AasodATioM,  or  Omaha,  Ni 

November  12.  1963. 
Hon.  Tuaddkcs  J.  Dulski, 
Member  of  U.S.  Congress, 
New  House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dttlski:  The  Ulu-aln- 
ian-Amerlcan  Association  in  Omalia,  Nebr.. 
wlilch  is  a  branch  of  tlie  Ulu-alnian  Congress 
ComnUttee  of  America  is  writing  to  you  in 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  174.  call- 
ing for  the  Issuance  of  a  special  Taras  Shev- 
chenko "champion  of  lit>erty"  postage  stamp 


by  the  UJ3.  Government  in  honor  of  the  great 
Ukrainian  poet  and  freedom  fighter  on  the 
150th  anniversary  of  his  birth. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  foresight  and 
wisdom  In  proposing  such  a  postage  stamp 
in  tlie  "champion  of  liberty"  series.  We  be- 
lieve as  you  probably  do  that  such  a  stamp 
would  symbollae  the  aspiration  for  freedom 
not  only  of  the  Ulimlnian  people,  but  also 
of  all  the  captive  nations  wliich  now  Uve 
under  Communist  slavery  and  tyranny.  The 
Issuance  of  this  stamp  would  also  be  an  im- 
portant Instrument  of  truth  to  the  world, 
since  the  Soviet  Government  has  I>een  trying 
unsuccesafully  to  slant  bis  poetry  so  as  to 
suit  its  political  propaganda. 

Again  we  wish  to  tiMtnk  you  for  your  efforts 
in  tills  respect  and  hope  you  will  give  your 
full    support    to    this    important    piece    of 
legislation. 
Sincerely. 

D.    WlJTVK. 

President. 
W.    Stolarsktj. 

Secretary. 

f  DnaoR.  Mich.. 

November  16,  1963. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dut.SKi. 
New  House  Of/ice  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Out  deepest  gratitude  to  you.  sir,  for  your 
proposal  of  House  Joint  Resolution  174  with 
regard  to  the  Taras  Shevchenko  stamp;  like- 
wise your  efforts  in  urging  establishment  of  a 
library  in  the  Library  of  Congress  as  a  tribute 
to  the  great  humanitarian,  poet,  and  na- 
tional hero  of  Ukiainia. 

We  are  certain  your  name  will  enter  into 

the    history    of    American    Ukrainians,    and 

never  be  erased  from  the  memory  of  millions. 

For  this  good  deed,  you  deserve  our  sincere 

and  heartfelt  thanks. 

Respectfully  yours, 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Lobodockt. 


1963 


Phouox,  Aro., 
December  1.  1963. 
Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
Member  of  U.S.  Congress, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Din.sKi:  We.  the  un- 
dersigned members  of  the  Uluvlnlan  Na- 
tional Women's  League  of  America,  Inc.. 
branch  77,  Phoenix,  Aria.,  deeply  appreciate 
your  sponsorship  of  House  Joint  Resolution 
174,  which  provides  for  the  Issuance  of  the 
"champion  of  liberty"  postage  stamp  honor- 
ing Taras  Shevchenko;  1964  is  the  150th  an- 
niversary of  his  birth  and  the  date  of  the 
unveiling  of  his  monument  in  Washington 
DC. 

We  sincerely  hope  that  our  Government 
wlU  honor  the  contributions  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenko, the  Ukrainian  poet  and  humani- 
tarian, to  national  freedom  and  human  lib- 
erty; and  will  arrange  for  the  Issuance  of  the 
postage  stamp  In  his  honor.  Now.  after  the 
tragic  death  of  our  great  President  Kennedy, 
we  realize  more  than  ever  that  we  must  rec- 
ognize and  honor  our  champions  of  liberty 
and  fighters  for  human  rights. 

It  is  our  sincere  hope  that  your  efforts  in 
Issuing  the  stamp  will  be  successful. 
Thanking  you  for  your  efforts,  we  remain 
Respectfully  yours, 
Iryna     Krylova,     Annie     Terluk,     Mary 
Sysyn,  Nattalie  Brewka.  Marie  Wynny- 
czok,  Msadora  Bakovyck.  Paina  Wasy- 
lenko,    D.    Jatihour,    C.    Llneczyk.    K. 
Lytwynysizn,  Anne  Shalauta,  Maria  T. 
Saalauta.     • 

Chicago,  III.. 
December  5,  1963. 

Hon.  T*HADDEUS  J.  DULSKI. 

Dear  Congressman:  I  want  you  to  know 
that  I  and  a  great  many  people  are  grateful 
to  you  for  Introducing  House  Joint  Resolu- 
tion 174  into  Congress.  We  truly  appreciate 
tiie  efforts  made  to  print  a  U.S.  stamp  com- 


memorating Taras  Shevchenko,  the  great 
Ukrainian  poet  and  writer,  outstanding  for 
his  fight  against  the  forces  wanting  to  do 
away  with  the  basic  liberties  of  the  people. 

I   want   you  to  know  that  you  have  my 
support  and  I  sincerely  hope  that  this  reso- 
lution will  be  passed  by  Congress  because  it 
is  only  fair  to  this  grea^  champion  of  liberty 
Respectfully  yours, 

Anna  Kozak. 
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Mount  Vernon,  Wash., 
_^  November  30,  1963. 

Hon.  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
New  House  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Sir:  We  strongly  thank  you  for  your 
support  of  House  Joint  Resolution  174  which 
involves  the  printing  of  a  stamp  for  the 
observance  of  the  Taras  Shevchenko  centen- 
nial. 

This  apostle  of  liberty  and  enemy  of  all 
oppression,  Taras  Shevchenko,  goes  beyond 
the  narrow  limits  of  one  country.  He  is  a 
poet  of  humanityj  his  message  of  brother- 
hood and  love,  truth  and  Justice,  and  above 
all,  of  freedom,  is  worldwide  in  scope  and 
universal  significance.  Other  poets  have 
sung  his  song.  Other  poets  are  perhaps  bet- 
ter known,  but  none  by  the  pure  Identifica- 
tion of  his  with  inspiration  deserves  greater 
homage  or  recognition. 

I  hope  that  you  will  continue  to  see  fit  to 
support  House  Joint  Reaolutlon  174  Thank 
you. 

Coiu-teously  yours, 
Ukrainian-Americans      or      Seattle, 
Wash.,  and  Vicinitt, 

Halina  Hrishbo, 

Helena  Golwey, 

Alex.  Kostresh, 

Wastl  Solima, 

N.  D.  DAvm. 

Rochester,  N.Y., 
November  28,  1963. 
Honorable  Congressman  Thaddeus  Dulski: 

We  thank  you  very  much  for  Introducing 
of  the  House  Joint  Resolution  174  Into  Con- 
gress calling  for  the  issuance  of  the  postal 
stamps  with  the  image  of  Ukrainian  Poet 
Laureate  Taras  Shevchenko  in  the  series  of 
liberty  champions. 

And  we  ask  very  much  for  further  support 
of  this  resolution  that  it  may  be  accepted  by 
the  American  Congress  and  effected  by  the 
order  of  Postmaster  General  in  1964  before 
the  unveiling  of  the  statue  of  Taras 
Shevchenko  in  Washington,  American  capi- 
tal In  150th  anniversary  of  the  birth  of  this 
poet. 

We  remain. 

Sincerely  yours, 

OsYP  and  Oleno,  Mudrt. 

BurrALo,  N.Y., 
_.  November  17.  1963. 

The  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski 
House  of  Representativeii  o 

Washington,  D.C.  l] 

Dear  Mr.  Dulski:  As  an  American,  born  in 
Ukraine  I  would  deeply  appreciate  your  full- 
est support  toward  Issuance  of  Taras  Shev- 
chenkos  U.S.  postage  stamp  on  his  150th 
birthday    anniversary    In    the    coming    year 

Shevchenko  left  behind  a  treasure  in  writ- 
ing, where  I  found  so  many  times  a  hope  and 
dream  of  freedom  for  my  beloved  country. 

His  contribution  in  literature  reached  far 
beyond  the  Ukrainian  ethnic  and  cultural 
borders. 

He  wrote  sincerely  from  experience  and 
knowledge,  his  words  reflecting  his  never- 
ending  opposition  to  tyranny  in  all  its  forms. 

Therefore  I  believe  Shevchenko  fully  de- 
serves to  be  honored  with  a  "champion  of 
liberty"  postage  stamp. 

Very  sincerely  youns, 

IWAN    ISKALO. 


Ludlow,  Mass., 
December  6,  1963. 
Subject:  Support  for  a  Shevchenko  champ- 
ion of  liberty  stamp  and  for  a  Shev- 
chenko freedom  library  in  the  Ubrary  of 
Congress. 
The  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski, 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dulski:  We  support 
the  issuance  of  a  Shevchenko  champion  of 
liberty  stamp  in  1964,  as  provided  in  yoiir 
House  Joint  Resolution  174. 

We  commend  you  for  your  continuous  ef- 
forts on  behalf  of  the  captive  nations  under 
the  Communist  domination. 

Furthermore,  we  strongly  urge  our  Post 
Office  Department  to  consider  House  Joint 
Resolution  174  and  issue  a  Shevchenko  com- 
memorative  stamp  in  1964. 

We  are  also  endorsing  your  recommenda- 
tion to  establish  a  Shevchenko  freedom  li- 
brary in  the  Library  of  Congress.  Such  a  11- 
brary  would  become  a  center  of  knowledge 
not  only  on  Shevchenko  but  on  central  and 
Eastern  Europe  as  well. 
Sincerely. 

(The  above  petition  was  signed  bv  50 
persons.)  ' 

Ukrainian  Congress 
Committee  or  America, 

Boston  Branch, 
November  27.  1963 
Subject:  Petition  for  support  of  the  Issuance 
of  a  Shevchenko  commemorative  stamo 
in  1964.  *^ 

The  Honorable  Thaddeus  J.  Dulski 
U.S.  Representative.  ' 

House  Office  Building, 
Washington.  D.C. 

Dear  Congressman  Dulski:  We.  the  under- 
signed Americans,  approve  and  support  your 
House  Joint  Resolution  174,  which  calls  upon 
our  Post  Office  Department  to  issue  a  Shev- 
chenko "champion  of  liberty"  stamp  In  1964 

Although  Shevchenko  was  a  Ukrainian  by 
birth,  we  believe,  however,  that  his  contribu- 
tions to  freedom  are  universal,  because  he 
sought  and  fought  for  freedom  of  the  op- 
pressed everywhere.  The  American  people 
have  always  treasured  and  honored  such 
individuals. 

We  believe,  furthermore,  that  the  issuance 
of  a  Shevchenko  commemorative  stamp  can- 
not but  serve  the  best  interests  of  the 
United  States  which  has  always  stood  for 
freedom  and  self-government  of  all  nations 
Sincerely  yours, 

O.  Szczudluk. 
(The   above   petition   was   signed   by    178 
persons.) 
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In  1928  he  was  elected  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor of  New  York  State  and  served  for 
two  terms  until  1932  under  Governor 
K-anklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  whom  he 
then  succeeded.  The  people  of  my  State 
rewarded  his  services  by  electing  him  as 
Governor  for  four  successive  terms  Im- 
mediately upon  completing  his  terms  as 
Governor,  he  came  to  Washington  where 
his  work  as  Director  of  Foreign  Relief 
and  Rehabilitation  Operations  in  the  De- 
partment of  State  and  subsequently  as 
Director  General  of  the  United  Nations 
Rehef  and  Rehabilitation  Administra- 
tion brought  him  international  renown. 

In  1949  Herbert  Lehman  was  elected  by 
the  people  of  New  York  as  the  U.S.  Sen- 
ator to  All  the  vacancy  caused  by  the 
death  of  Robert  P.  Wagner  and  2  years 
later  was  reelected  for  a  full  term.  Sen- 
ator Lehman  was  a  lifetime  Democrat 
dedicated  to  liberal  causes  to  which  he 
contributed  so  much. 

To  the  widow  and  family  of  Herbert 
H.  Lehman,  I  extend  my  sincere  con- 
dolences. 


HON.  HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  IMr 
Keogh]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  KEOGH.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to 
pay  my  deep  respect  to  the  memory  of 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  statesmen 
who  has  passed  away  after  a  most  fruit- 
ful life  at  the  advanced  age  of  85  years 
Hon.  Herbert  H.  Lehman. 

Herbert  Lehman  served  his  State  and 
his  country  exceedingly  weU  for  many 
years.  During  World  War  I  he  rose 
rapidly  to  the  rank  of  colonel  on  the 
general  staff  in  the  Army  and  there  his 
excellent  work  was  awarded  the  Dis- 
tinguished Service  Medal. 


MANPOWER  DEVELOPMENT  AND 
TRAINING  ACrr  OP  1962 
Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WIUSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Rhode  Island  [Mr. 
PoGARTY]  may  extend  his  remarks  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  POGARTY.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  is 
Important  for  all  of  us  to  realize  that  in 
the  15  months  since  operations  began  un- 
der the  Manpower  Develoiraient  and 
Training  Act  of  1962,  one  outstanding 
fact  has  emerged: 

The  training  and  retraining  of  unem- 
ployed and  underemployed  workers  can 
be  done,  and  can  be  done  successfully. 
Witness  the  following  facts: 
More  than  100.000  people  have  been 
approved  for  training. 

Another  31,000  persons,  mostly  youth, 
have  been  approved  for  special  guidance, 
testing  and  counseling  under  this  act. 

Persons  are  now  being  trained  in  more 
than  300  different  occupations. 

The  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  training  program  has  been 
particularly  successful  in  reaching  the 
long-term  vmemployed. 

Pifty  percent  of  all  trainees  are  long- 
term  unemployed — nearly  double  the 
corresponding  percent  among  all  jobless 
workers. 

The  bulk  of  Manpower  Development 
and  Training  Act  trainees,  as  intended 
by  the  act,  is  made  up  of  adult  workers 
with  a  strong  att&hment  to  the  labor 
force. 

About  one  out  of  every  six  male 
trainees  is  a  veteran.  Half  of  these  vet- 
erans trainees  are  long-term  jobless. 

It  also  has  to  be  pointed  out  that  the 
bulk  of  the  Manpower  Development  and 
Training  Act  trainees  so  far  are  better 
educated  than  the  total  unemployed. 

Nearly  6  out  of  every  10  trainees  so 
far  enrolled  have  a  high  school  diploma 
The  situation  is  just  the  reverse  among 
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the  unemployed:  6  out  of  erery  10  do  not 
have  the  hl«h  school  diploma. 

This  points  to  the  urgent  necessity  for 
providing:  l>asic  literacy  training  under 
the  Idanpower  Development  and  Train- 
ing Act  iX  we  are  to  make  a  meaningful 
impact  on  the  hard  core  unemployed 
who  do  not  have  the  educational  back- 
ground which  would  enable  them  to  suc- 
cessfully complete  a  training  or  retrain- 
ing program.  Only  by  providing,  as  the 
amendments  before  us  do  provide,  for 
basic  literacy  training  will  we  begin  to 
make  a  meaningful  onpact  on  the  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  of  fiersons  who  do  not 
even  have  the  educational  background  to 
pursue  an  occupational  training  course. 
The  Labor  DeiMurtment  Just  a  few  days 
ago  released  its  new  employment  and 
unemployment  figtires.  They  under- 
score the  need  not  only  for  additional 
resources  for  this  program  generally; 
they  also  underline  the  dramatic  need 
for  helping  young  people  to  train  and 
retrain  for  Jobs. 

The  Labor  Department's  recent  report 
of  November  1963  showed  the  unemploy- 
ment rate  moving  up  to  5.9  percent 
xmder  the  Impact  of  a  half  million  In- 
crease in  the  number  of  jobless  over  the 
month.  Significantly,  toe  unemploy- 
ment rate  amongst  youngsters  jumped 
to  17  percent— 3  '^^  times  the  overall  na- 
tional rate.  The  amendments  being 
considered  today  related  to  youth  will 
help  us  move  thousands  of  these  young 
people  from  the  ranks  of  the  jobless  into 
gainful  employment  As  chairman  of 
the  Appropriations  Subcommittee  deal- 
ing with  this  legislation,  I  would  like  to 
onphasiae  to  the  House  that  we  have 
been  Impressed  with  the  success  with 
which  this  program  has  been  mounted, 
the  cooperation  between  the  various 
agencies  charged  with  responsibility  tcx 
carrying  out  the  provisions  of  this  act — 
not  only  nationally  here  between  the  De- 
partments of  Labor  and  Health.  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare,  but  also  at  the  State 
and  local  level — the  high  placonent  rate 
Into  gainful  employment  amcmg  those 
enrollees  who  have  finished  their  train- 
ing, and  the  cooperation  of  industry  and 
labor  in  making  these  programs  worth- 
while. 

The  amendments  before  this  House  in 
providing  for  basic  literacy  training.  In 
permitting  additional  youth  to  take 
training  and  retraining,  in  underscoring 
the  special  and  demonstration  projects 
for  disadvantaged  groups,  in  providing 
additional  training  allowances  to  help 
unemployed  workers  and  their  families 
while  the  worker  is  in  training,  in  giving 
the  several  States  additional  time  to 
meet  the  reqiiirements  of  matching  Fed- 
eral funds,  and  in  authorizing  adequate 
resources  for  these  programs  will  be  tak- 
ing one  of  the  most  practical  and  suc- 
cessful steps  toward  reducing  imemploy- 
ment  in  every  section  of  the  country 
among  all  the  different  groups  in  the 
population. 


VOCATIONAL  EDUCATION  (HJl. 
4955) 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WII^SON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  imanlmous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Brade- 


MAsl  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  In  the  Rkcord  and  include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  at  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BRADEMAS.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  rise 
in  strong  support  of  H.R.  4955  and  wish 
to  make  only  this  brief  observation: 

With  the  passage  of  the  legislation  we 
are  today  considering,  the  88th  Con- 
gress will  have  taken  another  forward 
step  toward  writing  a  magnificent  rec- 
ord on  behalf  of  American  education. 

We  have  already  passed  a  biU  to  help 
our  colleges  and  universities  build  aca- 
demic facilities. 

We  have  passed  a  fine  medical  and 
dental  school  bill. 

We  have  passed  milestone  legislation 
In  the  field  of  mental  health. 

Only  today  this  House  has  passed 
much  needed  improvements  to  the  Man- 
power Development  and  Training  Act. 

We  are  at  this  moment  considering  leg- 
islation which  will  modernize  the  voca- 
tional education  program  and  make  the 
most  significant  advance  In  this  field 
since  the  vocational  educational  pro- 
gram began  In  1917. 

We  are  today  extending  the  highly  suc- 
cessful National  Defense  Education  Act 
and  making  some  extremely  useful  Im- 
provements In  the  law.  ^ 

We  are  today  extending  this  program 
for  aid  to  schoolsTh  federally  impacted 
areas. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  88th  Congress  has  al- 
ready compiled  a  splendid  record  of 
solid  achievement  on  education  legisla- 
tion. It  is  a  record  of  which  we  can 
be  proud. 


THE   SAFETY   OP   THE   PRESIDENT 
Mr.     CHARLES     H.     WII^SON.     Mr. 

Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  New  York  (Mr. 
CARry]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record  and  Include  extrane- 
ous matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  CAREY.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  have 
sponsored  House  Resolution  586  calling 
for  the  appointment  of  a  select  commit- 
tee to  make  inquiry  Into  the  adequacy  of 
the  personal  security  ssrstem  for  the 
President  of  the  United  States  and  other 
Federal  officials. 

The  purpose  of  this  resolution  Is  not 
to  place  blame  or  seek  recriminations 
for  past  acts.  However,  the  tragedy  of 
November  22  has  raised  some  searching 
questions  which  need  examination. 

The  stark  fact  Is  that  since  the  In- 
stitution of  the  present  system  every 
assassin  who  has  attempted  the  murder 
of  a  President  has  succeeded  In  his  crime 
either  against  the  President  or  someone 
at  his  side. 

This  alone  would  point  up  the  uncer- 
tainty of  current  safeguards. 

Despite  the  unquestioned  ability  and 
devotion  of  the  Secret  Service  there  Is 
room  for  exploration  of  additional  ways 


and  means  of  securing  the  life  of  the 
President. 

Such  measures  as  a  more  extensive 
common  Intelligence  system  between 
Federal  security  agencies  like  that  In 
the  armed  services,  closer  liaison  with 
area  military  commanders,  and  State 
and  local  police  forces,  and  a  more  exten- 
sive screening  and  sifting  of  subversives 
and  defectors  would  be  appropriate  con- 
siderations. 

It  has  been  said  too  often  since  No- 
vember 22  that  It  Is  Impossible  to  pre- 
vent a  marksman  with  a  high-powered 
telescoplc-slght  rifle  from  killing  a  Pres- 
ident. 

If  this  Is  so.  on  the  record  of  the  last 
100  years,  the  election  of  1  of  every  5 
Presidents  has  meant  a  fate  of  execu- 
tion. 

In  the  next  100  years  with  a  popula- 
tion of  200  million  in  a  country  with 
relatlv^  open  borders,  unless  some  new 
and  more  effective  system  Is  developed, 
the  prospect  Is  for  an  even  more  tragic 
record  of  survival. 

I  therefore  believe  It  Is  time  for  the 
Congress  to  act  with  dispatch  to  seek  out 
every  possible  Improvement  with  the  help 
of  the  most  expert  and  knowledgeable 
minds  available  in  the  enforcement  pro- 
fession. 

To  point  up  the  problem.  I  Invite  the 
attention  of  my  colleagues  to  an  article 
by  President  Elsenhower  on  this  subject: 
IProm  the  New  York  (N.T.)   Journal- 
American,  Dec.  7.  1963) 
"0»KATra  Rtsxs  Threaten  F^residekts" — Ike, 
AND  There  Is  No  Wat  To  Escape  Them 
"The  hazards  the  President  must  face  ap- 
pear to  be  increasing." 

That  was  the  statement  today  of  former 
President  Elsenhower,  In  an  article  In  the 
current  Saturday  Evening  Post  on  the  assas- 
sination of  President  Kennedy. 

•The  very  fact  of  being  President  inTolves 
certain  personal  risks,  which  I  believe  he 
must  accept."  the  article  continues. 

"We  should  glv«  greater  attention  to  re- 
ducing the  risks  without  limiting  the  Pres- 
ident's necessary  freedom  of  movement."* 

Mr.  Elsenhower  warns  against  demands  for 
a  degree  of  safety  that  would  make  the  White 
House  a  virtual  prison. 

Two  other  polnU  are  raised  In  the  article- 
Mr.  Elsenhower  feels  the  Vice  President 
should  be  kept  closely  informed  of  events, 
to  be  ready  for  an  instant  takeover  in  an 
emergency,  and  believes  the  order  of  succes- 
sion should  be,  as  it  was  prior  to  1947,  from 
the  Vice  President  to  members  of  the  Cab- 
inet. 

Mr.  Elsenhower  declares: 
"I  believe  that  the  American  people  have 
too  much  good  sense  to  do  anything  that 
would  impair  in  the  slightest  degree  the  es- 
sential, traditional  character  of  the  oOce — 
one  of  democracy's  most  vital  Institutions 
and  the  most  important  political  station  in 
the  world. 

"It  is  the  very  combination  of  powers 
vested  In  the  Presidency  which  makes  It 
highly  desirable  that  the  President  be  free 
to  travel  widely,  to  keep  personally  In  touch 
with  the  people  of  the  country,  and  to  see 
with  his  own  eyes  what  is  going  on  in  the 
world. 

"A  thorough  study  of  the  problem  will 
show  us  methods  that  will  reduce  the  op- 
portunity for  would-be  assassins  to  make  a 
target  of  the  President.  Helicopters  could 
take  the  place  of  the  automobile  for  certain 
trips  over  ttxed  routes — always  an  invitation 
to  trouble.  New  safety  features  may  be  de- 
veloped to  provide  improved  security  In  mo- 
torcades." 
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"The  record  of  political  assassinations  In 
the  United  States  does  seem  a  black  mark 
m  our  history.  That  record  will  be  taken 
by  some.  I  am  sure,  as  evidence  that  as  a 
people  we  lack  respect  for  human  life,  law 
and  order,  for  our  own  elected  leadership." 

SEES  NO  PATTEKN 

"However,  despicable  as  these  deeds  are, 
they  do  not  follow  a  pattern  of  political  con- 
spiracy and  coup  d'etat;  they  have  not 
sprung  from  widespread  plots  to  overthrow 
the  Government,  all  too  common  in  less 
stable  nations.  Nor  do  they  point  to  any 
fundamental  weakness  in  our  democratic 
attitudes  and  Institutions." 

"We  know  that  the  vast  majority  of  our 
population  is  decent  and  law-abiding.  How- 
ever, knowing  that  •  •  •  psychopaths  are 
with  us.  we  as  a  people  do  have  a  respon- 
sibility for  avoiding  fanaticism  and  over- 
emotional  political  extremes  that  may  tend 
to  incite  unstable   individuals." 

"The  shocking  event  of  November  22  rein- 
forces the  necessity  of  keeping  the  Vice  Pres- 
ident completely  informed,  prepared  for  the 
possibility  that  some  misfortune  might  be- 
fall the  President.  It  also  is  .a  reminder  that 
the  President  and  Vice  President  never  should 
be  exposed  together  to  the  same  hazards  of 
travel." 

As  to  the  type  of  security  for  the  Presi- 
dent which  Is  now  required  in  oiu:  urban 
areas,  I  submit  the  account  by  Jimmy 
Breslln  of  the  precautions  taken  by  the 
world's  finest  police  force  on  the  occa- 
sion of  the  visit  of  President  Johnson  to 
New  York  City.  Since  such  precautions 
should  now  be  the  rule  everywhere  a 
question  of  the  Federal  responsibility 
for  the  cost  of  such  maximum  security 
presents  itself  and  I  feel  that  this  is  a 
proper  subject  for  study  by  the  commit- 
tee I  have  suggested.  The  Breslin  arti- 
cle follows: 

I  Prom  the  New  York  (NY.)  Herald  Tribune, 

Dec.  9,  19631 

How  New  Yobks  Finest  Protects  a 

PREStOENT 

(By  Jimmy  Breslln) 
Up  to  the  left,  maybe  a  half  mile  up,  this 
light  red  brick  factory  building  stood  six 
stories  high  against  the  winter  sky,  and  the 
black  limousine  carrying  Lyndon  Balnes 
Johnson,  the  36th  President  of  the  United 
States,  was  going  to  pass  right  under  Its  win- 
dows. This  was  yesterday  afternoon,  coming 
into  Manhattan  on  the  Long  Island  Express- 
way, and  for  a  little  moment  everything  be- 
came strange  and  a  bad  feeling  came  into 
your  stomach.  The  same  kind  of  a  feeling 
you  had  when  you  first  looked  up  at  the  light 
red  bricks  of  the  six-story  Texas  School  Book 
Depository  building  In  Dallas.  But  now.  as 
the  cars  moved  closer  to  the  building,  there 
was  something  else.  At  first,  it  looked  like 
a  flagpole  on  the  roof  of  the  building. 

Then  It  moved,  and  you  could  see  what 
the  object  was.  It  was  a  patrolman  of  the 
Police  Department  of  the  city  of  New  York 
and  he  was  standing  on  the  roof  of  this  light 
red  brick  building,  with  the  wind  blowing 
the  bottom  of  his  overcoat,  his  hands  on  his 
hips,  the  right  one  directly  over  his  gun.  and 
now  the  bad  feeling  went  away  and  you  knew 
everything  was  going  to  be  all  right  yesterday. 

Which  it  was. 

The  President  of  the  United  States  flew 
into  town  at  12;  14  p.m.  yesterday.  He  flew 
back  to  Washington  at  2:35  pm.  In  the 
2  hours  and  21  minutes  in  which  he  was  in 
this  city,  the  cops  of  our  town.  In  one  of 
the  most  tremendous  performances  they  ever 
have  given,  threw  a  Navy  blue  blanket  over 
Lyndon  Johnson.  They  were  everywhere,  al- 
most 5,000  of  them. 


JUST    NBW    TOaK    COPS 

Look  straight  up,  and  there  were  two  hell- 
copters  circling  Johnson's  car.  Look  at  any 
rooftop,  and  there  was  a  blue  uniform,  with 
the  wind  blowing  at  the  overcoat.  Look  at 
the  rows  of  windows  in  an  office  building, 
any  office  btilldlng,  and  there  was  somebody 
with  binoculars,  scanning  the  building  across 
the  street  from  him.  They  were  out  In  Ja- 
maica Bay,  off  the  Idlewlld  runways,  patrol- 
ing  In  boats,  and  they  arrested  hunters  out 
there.  They  were  on  the  streets,  and  up  on 
the  overpasses,  and  none  of  them  looked  at 
the  President.  The  police  had  their  backs 
to  the  motorcade  and  their  heads  moved  back 
and  forth  as  they  checked  on  crowds  and 
buildings  and  anybody  who  was  going  to  try 
and  take  a  shot  at  Lyndon  Johnson  yesterday 
was  going  to  run  Into  big  trouble. 

Forget  all  those  books  and  stories  about  the 
FBI  and  the  Secret  Service.  Yesterday,  the 
New  York  cops,  the  finest  law  enforcement 
body  the  Nation  has  known,  stepped  out  and 
showed  everybody  how  things  are  done  here 
In  the  big  town. 

"We  are  very  serious  about  this,"  Commis- 
sioner Michael  Murphy  was  saying  Just  be- 
fore he  went  to  church  in  the  morning.  Mr. 
Murphy  makes  understatements.  He  had 
everything  but  field  artillery  out  on  the 
streets  yesterday. 

Most  Importantly,  he  had  a  Cuban  by  the 
name  of  Omar  Padllla  In  the  Tombs.  Padllla 
was  arrested  Friday  after  he  had  told  cowork- 
ers he  was  going  to  assassinate  Johnson.  He 
had  been  practicing  with  a  rifle  against  a 
homemade  target  on  the  roof  of  a  mldtown 
factory  buUdlng  where  he  Is  employed  as 
a  stock  clerk  by  a  photoengraving  firm.  An- 
other rifle,  and  ammunition,  wm  found  in 
Padllla's  room  In  the  Bronx.  He  was  arrested 
without  publicity,  and  yesterday  was  held  in 
•25.000  ball.  Padilla  claimed  it  was  a  Joke. 
Commissioner  Murphy  found  no  humor  in 
the  situation.  He  grunted  when  Padllla  was 
mentioned  to  him  yesterday. 

President  Johnson  came  to  New  York  to 
attend  funeral  services  for  Herbert  H.  Leh- 
man. The  services  were  held  at  Temple 
Emanu-El,  65th  Street  and  Fifth  Avenue 
On  his  way  to  the  services,  Johnson  told  a 
Secret  Service  man  that  he  wanted  to  visit 
former  President  Herbert  Hoover  on  the  way 
back  to  the  airport.  Hoover  lives  on  the  31st 
floor  of  the  Waldorf  Towers.  50th  Street  and 
Park  Avenue.  The  Waldorf-Astoria  was  on 
nobody's  schedule.  But  within  3  minutes 
the  first  detectives  were  swinging  m  the  hotel 
and  taking  over  the  Towers  elevators,  and 
moving  Into  the  basement  to  stand  guard 
over  the  hotel's  main  electric  light  switches 
Three  detectives  went  Immediately  to  the 
40th  floor  and  took  over  the  main  alr-condl- 
tionlng  unit  which  feeds  Mr.  Hoover's  floor 
"We  would  not  want  any  person  going  into 
the  area  of  the  air-conditioning  unit"  As- 
sistant Chief  Inspector  James  (Red)  Walsh 
said  In  precise,  police-book  language.  "We 
are  desirous  of  ruling  out  the  possibility  of 
somebody  dropping  poison  gas  pellets  into 
the  air  system  of  this  hotel." 

WaUh  was  standing  on  the  sidewalk  In 
front  of  the  Towers  entrance  whilfe  he  Ulked. 
He  took  a  drag  on  his  cigarette  and  nodded 
to  a  casement  window  In  St.  Bartholomew's 
Church,  directly  across  the  street.  A  detec- 
tive was  looking  out  the  window. 

"You  could  say  that  he  is  following  police 
procedures,"  Walsh  said.  "That  means  he 
has  his  gun  with  him." 

Things  went  like  this  all  day. 

HIS  last  DAT 

At  6:30  ajn..  Assistant  Chief  Inspector 
Michael  Birmingham,  a  red-faced,  gray- 
haired  man  who  was  in  charge  of  planning 
all  operations  for  President  Johnson's  visit, 
climbed  out  of  bed  in  his  Bensonhurst  home 
and  padded  into  the  bathroom  to  sUrt  the 
day.  WhUe  he  was  shaving,  Birmingham 
kept  thinking  of  one  thing.    "The  last  day,- 
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Birmingham  told  himself.  "The  last  day  can 
always  be  the  one." 

He  was  to  have  retired  on  Friday.  '  The 
minute  the  Secret  Service  notified  him  that 
President  Johnson  would  be  In  town  on  Sun- 
day. Birmingham  put  off  leaving  active  duty 
xmtU  the  vUit  was  over.  Yesterday,  at  the 
start  of  his  last  day  as  a  cop,  he  was  worried. 

"The  climate  is  important,"  he  had  been 
saying  since  Friday.  He  did  not  mean  the 
weather.  "This  Is  only  2  weeks  after  an 
assassination,  and  these  things  always  run  in 
cycles,"  he  said. 

The  boss  was  up  early,  too.  Michael  Mur- 
phy was  standing  on  the  walk  in  front  of  his 
house,  wearing  a  white  shirt  and  blue  tie. 
and  with  a  gun  strapped  to  his  belt,  when 
you  came  to  go  to  church  with  him.  Mur- 
phy was  going  to  make  10  o'clock  mass  at 
Our  Lady  of  Hope  in  Middle  Village,  Queens, 
and  Jim  Walsh,  his  chauffeur,  had  the  car 
parked  in  front  of  the  house  early. 

Murphy  spoke  to  him  for  a  moment,  then 
went  back  Inside  the  house  and  sat  down 
on  a  chair  in  his  living  room  and  took  one 
last  look  at  a  sheaf  of- maps  and  schedules 
in  his  hand. 

"I  Just  want  to  go  over  these  one  last 
time."  he  said.  "We  have  a  few  minutes 
here." 

He  is  a  little  bit  nervous,  this  man  Murphy. 
There  is  red  in  his  roundish  face,  and  he 
smokes  continually  and  his  breath  comes  in 
huffs  and  his  hands  fumble  a  bit  when  he 
looks  through  papers.  But  there  is  a  don't- 
worry  quality  to  his  voice.  And  he  sat  there 
yesterday,  with  the  sun  coming  through 
the  curtains,  and  the  life  of  a  President  of 
the  United  States  was,  as  much  as  it  ever 
has  been  in  any  man's  hands,  in  Michael 
Murphy's  yesterday. 

BACK  raOM   CHCBCH 

If  this  is  being  overly  dramatic  about  ar- 
rangements for  a  simple  thing  such  as  driv- 
ing from  Idlewlld  to  Manhattan  and  back, 
ask  anybody  who  drove  with  President  Ken- 
nedy in  Dallas.  It  was  Just  another  motor- 
cade on  Just  another  street.  But  somebody 
forgot  to  pick  up  Lee  Oswald,  as  this  Cuban 
Padilla  was  picked  up  on  Friday,  and  some- 
body forgot  to  check  the  windows  and  the 
people  of  the  Texas  Book  Etepoeltory,  and  we 
lost  a  President  because  of  It.  Mr.  Murphy, 
yesterday  morning,  was  not  about  to  lose 
anybody. 

His  wife  and  son  went  with  him  to  church 
and  they  were  dropped  otl  back  at  the  hoiise 
at  10:50.  His  daughter  was  waiting  on  the 
sidewalk  for  him 

"A  phone  call,"  she  said. 

Murphy  went  in  and  took  it  and  then  came 
out  and  got  Into  the  front  seat  of  the  car. 

"Dinner?"  his  wife  said.         " 

"I  don't  know."  Murphy  said. 

"ni  say  5  o'clock,"  she  said. 

"That's  fine.    If  I  cant  make  it,  I'll  call.- 

Then  Walsh  started  driving  through  Middle 
Village  and  toward  the  Long  Island  Express- 
way for  the  trip  to  Idlewlld.  Murphy  tapped 
two  microphones  on  the  dashboard  In  front 
of  him. 

"We've  learned  a  lot  about  taking  care  of 
somebody  like  the  President,"  he  said.  "That 
business  in  1960  with  all  the  heads  of  state 
here  for  the  United  Nations  did  it.  Com- 
munications is  the  big  thing.  We  used  to 
rely  on  walkie-talkies.  Now  these  two  micro- 
phones do  it  all.  A  communications  man  sits 
right  here  where  I  am.  He  talks  with  Man- 
hattan South  headquarters.  That  takes  care 
of  all  police  in  the  area  where  the  President 
Is  going,  and  also  the  helicopters  and  boats 
and  such.  Now  the  other  microphone  han- 
dles everything  within  the  motorc^e,  and 
the  walkie-talkies  around  the  varloii&areas.'* 

The  car  moved  along  the  expressway  and 
then  turned  off  onto  Grand  Central  Park- 
way and  headed  for  the  Van  Wyck  Express- 
way and  the  airport.  Police  were/Wery- 
where  you  looked. 
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"We've  got  them  out  In  plenty'  of  tUne," 
Murphy  s&id.  "The  planning  w«s  done  with 
a  long  meeting  Friday,  then  another  meeting 
Saturday.  We've  never  had  to  oecure  the 
temple  before,  so  everybody  went  up  there 
and  the  place  wa«  gone  over  from  the  base- 
ment up.  Laat  night  we  sat  down  again  and 
talked  when  I  got  In  from  Puerto  Rico  with 
the  mayor." 

Miirphy  had  on  a  blue  topcoat  and  the 
kind  of  gray  snap-brim  hat  that  detectives 
in  this  town  wear  as  almost  a  uniform.  He 
kept  looking  out  the  window  at  the  cops 
who  lined  the  road. 

"In  Dallas,"  Murphy  was  told,  "two  work- 
men told  me  they  were  standing  on  the  rail- 
road trestle,  right  where  Kennedy  had  to  go 
under,  and  they  said  they  never  were  both- 
ered all  day.  They  had  a  nice  spot.  Kennedy 
had  to  pass  right  under  them.  And  nobody 
ever  came  near  them." 

Murphy  shook  his  head. 

"Can  I  go  and  stand  on  an  overpass  and 
watch  the  motorcade?"  he  was  asked. 

"Let's  leave  that  up  to  the  officer  on  post," 
Murphy  said.  "He  might  have  something  to 
say  about  that. 

"We  had  a  last  dry  run  over  the  route  this 
morning,"  he  said.  "You  know,  to  see  If 
there's  anything  new.  A  broken  down  truck, 
maybe.  A  change  In  some  eicavatlon  from 
the  night  before.  Just  to  see  If  there's  any- 
thing new.     We  don't  want  any  surprises." 

TBI  KABBrr  HUNTERS 

Surprises  were  not  conducive  to  the  quiet 
of  a  Sunday  yesterday  in  New  York.  A  half 
hoiu'  before  the  President  arrived,  while  Mur- 
phy paced  the  landing  apron  at  desolate 
hangar  17,  which  is  t\icked  off  Into  the 
marshes  at  one  corner  of  the  airport,  six 
rabbit  hunters  carrying  shotguns  were 
grabbed  at  the  edge  of  the  runway  President 
Johnson's  plane  would  use  to  land.  All  were 
dressed  in  hunters'  clothes,  but  the  police 
listened  to  nothing  and  they  wound  up  In 
night  court  for  "unlawful  Intrusion  on  real 
property." 

At  12:05  p.m.,  the  35  motorcycles  lined  up 
against  the  barrier  of  hangar  17's  apron, 
started  up,  and  over  on  the  right,  2  heli- 
copters rose  up  and  started  to  circle  the 
area.  The  30-car  motorcade  was  lined  up. 
The  President's  limousine  that  had  been 
kept  under  guard  in  the  police  garage  all 
night  was  placed  third  behind  a  squadcar 
and  Conunlssioner  Murphy's  limousine.  Di- 
rectly t>ehlnd  President  Johnson's  car  was 
the  "Queen  Mary,"  a  big  open  car  with  a 
chest  of  automatic  weapons.  Secret  Service 
Chief  James  Rowley  was  to  drive  in  that  one. 

ALL-SEEING  ETE 

Within  minutes,  the  first  big  Jet.  with 
the  American  flag  painted  on  Its  fin.  came 
gliding  out  of  the  sky  to  the  right  and  after 
it  came  the  second  one.  Air  Force  One,  which 
carried  the  President.  And  now  the  security 
that  had  consisted  of  gentle,  but  Insistent 
checking  of  passes  for  everyone  there,  be- 
came a  little  rough. 

And  when  President  Johnson's  plane 
taxied  Into  the  area  and  came  to  a  stop,  this 
beefy  detective  in  a  gray  hat  and  topcoat 
stepped  away  from  the  press  area  and  put 
his  hands  right  at  his  sides  and  started 
looking.  He  wanted  to  see  what  everybody 
-in  the  press  section  was  doing  and  he  was 
not  looking  kindly  at  anybody.  For  some 
reason,  you  kept  your  hands  right  up  near 
the  cigarette  in  your  mouth  while  President 
Johnson  stepped  off  the  plane  and  this  beefy 
little  guy  in  the  snap  brim  hat  watched 
every  breath  you  took. 

"He  looks  like  he  means  it,"  another  de- 
tective was  told. 

"He  does,"  the  detective  said. 

The  motorcade  took  off  promptly.  It 
moved  at  varying  speeds,  sometimes  45  miles 
per  hour,  sometimes  40.  then  back  up  again 
to  46.    Nobody  was  going  to  get  a  long  dis- 


tance crack  at  an  object  moving  at  a  steady, 
predictable  speed.  The  radio  kept  crackling 
throughout  the  trip  as  traffic  was  detoured 
on  the  Van  Wyck  Expressway,  the  Long  Is- 
land Expressway  and  Queens -Mid  town  Tun- 
nel, and  along  3d  Avenue  to  57th,  along  57th 
and  5th  Avenue,  and  along  5th  Avenue  and 
67th  Street.  The  trip  was  smooth  and  un- 
eventful and  always  there  was  a  cop  with  the 
wind  blowing  at  the  bottom  of  his  coat. 

The  crowds  in  Queens  which  turned  out  to 
see  Johnson's  motorcade  were  Sunday  sparse. 
In  Manhattan,  they  were  heavier,  particu- 
larly around  the  temple.  But  they  were  easy 
to  handle.  New  Yorkers  can  read.  They 
know  now  that  guarding  a  President  is  a 
terrible  Job. 

The  temple  was  under  a  quiet,  respectful 
marUal  law.  Even  the  flowers  for  Herbert 
H.  Lehman's  casket,  were  fluoroecoped  by  the 
bomb  squad  before  they  were  allowed  In. 

The  moment  President  Johnson  moved 
into  Temple  Emanu-EI  after  announcing  he 
was  going  to  see  President  Hoover  on  the  way 
back.  Murphy  walked  into  the  middle  of 
Fifth  Avenue  and  stood  with  his  staff.  There 
was  Mike  Ledden  and  Birmingham  and 
Johnny  King  and  Jim  Walsh  and  these  set, 
bulldog-faced  New  York  Irishmen  telked  for 
awhile  and  Murphy  gave  orders  quietly  and 
down  the  block  a  bus  pulled  away  with  40 
patrolmen  headed  for  the  Waldorf.  The  de- 
tectives already  were  en  route.  And  patrol- 
men originally  stationed  on  Third  Avenue  for 
the  trip  back,  quickly  moved  up  and  covered 
Park  Avenue  for  the  trip  to  the  Waldorf. 

FINALLY .    HOME    nUCX 

It  took  only  minutes,  and  then  there  were 
enough  of  Smith  k.  Wesson's  best-oiled 
products  around  the  Waldorf-Astoria  to  settle 
a  war. 

And  at  the  end,  at  2:27  p.m..  Air  Force  One, 
Its  Jets  whining  and  throwing  a  wave  of 
fumes  across  the  landing  apron,  started  to 
move  out  and  take  President  Johnson  back 
to  Washington.  And  Michael  Murphy,  his 
fingers  in  his  ears  to  shut  out  the  roar, 
ducked  down  behind  a  green  communications 
car,  and  stayed  clear  of  the  wave  of  kerosene 
exhaust  which  would  have  flattened  him  if 
he  was  standing  up. 

Then  the  plane  moved  out  along  the  run- 
way. 

"You're  home  free,"  he  was  told. 

"So  far. "  he  said.  "We  like  to  wait  untU 
the  plane  is  aitborne." 

Murphy  stood  quietly,  his  hands  Jammed 
into  the  slash  pockets  of  the  coat,  and  over 
to  the  right,  shut  off  from  view  by  a  hangar, 
there  was  a  loud  roar  of  a  Jet  moving  down 
the  runway  and  into  the  air. 

"Now?"  Murphy  was  asked. 

"No,"  he  said. 

At  2:34  p.m..  Inspector  John  Kinsella  of 
the  department's  bureau  of  special  services, 
the  iindercover  group,  came  trotting  over 
from  a  parked  pcwt  authority  radio  car. 

"Both  planes  airborne."  he  said. 

"Now, "  Mxuphy  said.  He  smiled.  "Every 
time  the  man  leaves  I  feel  relieved." 
■*  He  went  over  to  shake  hands  with  Bir- 
mingham. This  one  bad  a  big  grin  on  his 
face  and  he  stood  stick  straight  In  the  after- 
noon air  that  was  cold  now.  He  shook 
hands  with  Murphy. 

Birmingham  was  officially  through  as  a 
policeman.  And  he  was  going  out  with  a 
smile  on  his  face  and  the  squared-off  shoul- 
ders of  a  man  who  did  the  Job  the  way  It 
should  be  done. 

"This  morning,"  he  said,  "when  I  got  to 
the  Job  and  heard  all  these  units  checking 
in  Just  the  way  they  were  supposed  to  and 
exactly  when  they  were  supposed  to,  like  a 
clock,  I  got  a  feeling  of  pride.  You  get  a 
certain  pride  when  you  see  this  force  go  to 
work  on  a  thing  like  this." 

cmzDrr  to  finkst 
Murphy     nodded.     "The     credit     Is     out 
there,"  he  said.    He  pointed  to  a  group  of 


patrolmen.  Now  usually,  this  type  of  a 
statement  is  the  essence  of  corn.  But  yes- 
terday It  seemed  the  natural  thing  to  say. 
From  now  on,  when  you  hear  somebody  say. 
"New  York's  Finest,"  please  regard  It  as 
something  more  than  an  old  cliche.  These 
fellows  who  are  paid  with  your  money  went 
out  yesterday  and  did  the  kind  of  a  Job 
I>eople  write  stories  about. 

"What  you  do  not  seem  to  understand." 
Murphy  said  as  he  went  to  his  car,  "is  that 
we  guard  Presidents  all  the  time.  And  we 
guard  them  like  that  an  the  time,  too.  So  I 
would  have  to  say  that  today  was  nothing 
more  than  a  routine  matter.  We  Just  took  a 
Job  and  handled  It  right." 

He  got  in  the  car  and  was  driven  home. 
He  was  In  plenty  of  time  for  dinner. 

"How  was  it?  "  his  wife  said  when  he  came 
into  the  house.  * 

"All  right,"  he  said.  "The  important 
thing  is  how  did  you  do?" 

"Roast  beef."  Kate  Murphy  said.  "Give  me 
a  few  minutes  and  it  will  be  ready." 
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ARMY  PROCUREMENT  OF  VEHIC- 
ULAR RADIO  SYSTEM 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Indiana  I  Mr.  Wilson)  is  rec- 
ognized for  15  minutes. 

Mr.  WILSON  of  Indiana.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, a  2-year  study  of  the  Army's  procure- 
ment of  a  vehicular  radio  system  that  I 
started  in  September  of  1961  has  just 
been  completed.  That  study  proves  sev- 
eral things.  First,  it  proves  that  up  to 
$35  million  has  been  wasted  in  the  past 
through  sole-source — no  competition — 
purchasing  of  this  radio.  Second,  it 
proves  that  at  least  $10  million  was 
saved  on  the  radio  the  first  time  it  was 
bought  by  competitive  bidding  after  be- 
ing pushed  out  of  the  sole-source  shel- 
ter. And  third,  competitive  purchase 
of  two  other  systems  which  are  part  of  a 
three-radio  complex  will  amount  to  sav- 
ings of  more  than  $25  million  on  the 
first  competitive  purchase,  after  $50  mil- 
lion was  wasted  on  sole-source  purchas- 
ing. 

For  3  weeks  now,  I  have  been  bringing 
to  the  floor  case  after  case  against  the 
waste  in  military  purchasing.  They 
have  shown  various  things.  For  exam- 
ple, I  have  proven  that  the  military 
spends  Government  money  on  develop- 
ment projects  and  then  allows  the  devel- 
oper to  claim  what  the  Government  has 
paid  for  as  a  patented  and.  therefore, 
proprietary  item,  with  resulting  sole- 
source  purchases  that  waste  millions. 

I  have  also  shown  where  the  Govern- 
ment states  it  cannot  allow  bidding  on  an 
electronics  equipment  because,  as  it  says. 
it  has  no  drawings  or  plans.  Simple  in- 
quiry by  me  has  turned  up  drawings  in 
abimdance  and  changed  one  procure- 
ment after  another  around  from  sole 
source  to  competition. 

The  way  in  which  regulations  are 
being  changed  as  a  result  of  constant 
inquiry  into  procurements  has  also  been 
detailed  by  me  in  this  series  of  addresses. 
The  military  is  slowly  acknowledging  its 
errors  and  correcting  mistakes,  but  often 
it  does  so  grudgingly  if  at  all. 

Lastly.  I  believe  I  have  proved  in  my 
remarks  on  the  floor  during  the  past  3 
weeks  and,  indeed,  during  the  past  3 
years,  that  there  is  an  altogether  too 
lackadaisical  attitude  on  the  part  of  pro- 


curement officials  in  doing  their  job. 
They  take  the  easy  way  out,  the  line  of 
least  resistance,  in  order  to  keep  their 
Jobs  as  uncomplicated  and  as  undemand- 
ing as  possible.  This  not  only  opens  the 
floodgates  of  waste,  inefficiency  and  mis- 
management; it  also  sets  up  a  climate 
whereby  questionable  tactics  may  be  used 
by  those  who  are  wont  to  do  so. 

In  short,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  have 
shown  here  In  the  past  3  weeks  with 
speeches  on  almost  aJl  legislative  days  is 
that  the  taxpayer  and  competitive  Amer- 
ican Industry  are  being  dsimaged  by  the 
attitude  in  procurement  sections  of  the 
military  today.  The  taxpayer  gets  it  in 
the  neck  with  a  larger  tax  bill  for  de- 
fense. Industry  is  denied  the  chance  to 
compete  for  the  Nation's  defense  busi- 
ness in  too  many  cases,  and  prices  which 
would  fall,  remain  artificially  high  until 
someone  forces  competition. 

To  sum  up  today,  I  am  going  to  review 
the  case  of  the  AN/VRC  12  radio,  a  ve- 
hicular-mounted radio  system  that  is  the 
latest  in  sophisticated  communications 
equipment  for  our  military. 

For  2  years  I  tried  to  force  the  Army 
into  competitive  bidding  on  this  set.  I 
finally  succeeded  early  last  year.  The 
price  dropped  dramatically.  The  low 
bidder  is  ahead  of  schedule  almost  a  full 
month — in  fact.  28  days.  He  is  making 
a  profit  and  would  like  to  have  more  biisi- 
ness  at  the  same  price. 

Therefore,  I  feel  it  has  now  been 
proved  that  American  industir  can  make 
this  radio  at  a  dramatic  savings  to  the 
Government  and  still  give  our  fighting 
men  the  best  in  communications  equip- 
ment. 

You  will  recall  that  a  moment  ago  I 
mentioned  the  VRC  12  as  a  part  of  a 
Uiree-radio  communications  complex. 
Savings  of  $25  million  in  the  first  com- 
petitive procurement  of  this  complex  was 
also  pointed  out. 

Insofar  as  the  VRC  12  is  concerned, 
my  figures  to  be  explained  here  today 
will  show  that  up  to  $35  million  was  wast- 
ed on  two  previous  sole  source  purchases 
from  the  developer  who  was  paid  $4.5 
million  by  the  Government  to  design  the 
set.  They  will  also  show  that  at  least 
$10  million  is  being  saved  on  this  radio 
in  the  first  competitive  purchase. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  part  of  this 
complex  is  the  AN/PRC  25  walkie-talkie 
radio.  This  radio  was  bought  sole  source 
but  some  time  after  my  study  started  in 
September  1961.  Constant  inquiry  and 
examination  of  the  equipment  and  the 
way  by  which  it  was  being  procured 
forced  it  into  open  competition. 

Competitive  bidding  pushed  the  price 
to  less  than  half  of  the  previous  sole 
source  price.  The  Government  was 
saved  $10  million  on  this  one  competitive 
purchase  of  the  PRC  26.  You  might  say 
the  low  bidder  was  not  qualified  and 
could  not  make  the  radio — except  for  the 
fact  that  the  low  competitive  bidder  was 
the  former  sole  source  producer  who 
dropped  his  price  by  $10  million  when 
other  bidders  entered  the  picture. 

The  Army  then  had  the  unmitigated 
gall  to  come  before  this  Congress  and 
ask  for  funds  for  fiscal  year  1964  for  this 
radio  still  based  on  the  sole  source  price. 
If  this  sounds  familiar,  it  should.  This 
is  the  overfunding   I  attacked  on  the 
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floor  Jiine  25,  1963,  which  resvdted  In  a 
unanimously  approved  amendment  cut- 
ting $10  million  from  the  defense  appro- 
priations bill  the  following  day. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  saving  that 
Secretary  of  Defense  McNamara  tried 
desperately  to  claim  as  the  Defense  De- 
partment's. This  is  the  saving  he  would 
have  denied  Congress.  But  he  failed. 
Each  time  he  made  a  claim,  it  was  re- 
futed on  the  basis  of  the  written  record. 
McNamara's  band  wasted  the  original 
money  and  the  Congress  saved  another 
waste  from  taking  place.  It  is  that  sim- 
ple. 

While  trying  to  rob  Congress  of  credit 
for  this  saving,  the  Secretary  made  an- 
other mistake.  He  mentioned  other 
"savings"  his  cost-reduction  program 
had  achieved.  Mr.  Speaker,  every  one 
of  those  items  mentioned  by  Secretary 
McNamara  are  component  parts  of  the 
AN/VRC  12  radio,  and  we  all  know  now 
how  that  was  pushed  into  competition. 
Perhaps  it  is  about  time  Mr.  McNamara 
gives  credit  where  it  is  due. 

The  third  part  of  this  communications 
complex,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  AN/ARC  54 
airborne  radio.  As  a  direct  result  of  my 
2-year  study  and  an  opinion  haiided 
down  late  this  year  by  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral Joseph  Campbell,  the  Army  is  going 
to  purchase  half  of  next  year's  ARC  54's 
by  competitive  bidding. 

The  last  sole  source  price  for  this  radio 
was  something  around  $6,000  per  average 
unit.  There  is  a  sole  source  procure- 
ment now  about  completed  at  Chicago 
for  the  ARC  54.  This  Is  to  be  followed 
early  next  year  by  a  competitive  pro- 
curement. 

I  invite  the  Congress  and  the  Amer- 
ican people  to  watch  the  price  tiunble 
when  competitive  Industry  has  a  chance 
at  this  equipment. 

The  price  wiU  fall  and  will  prove  that 
millions  have  been  wasted  on  this  one 
three-part  communications  complex  be- 
fore my  study  forced  the  items  Into  com- 
petitive bidding.  Also  proved  will  be  the 
fact  that  savings  of  almost  $25  million 
will  be  realized  under  terms  of  first  com- 
petitive purchases  and  that  $50  milllion 
was  wasted  before  competitive  bidding 
was  forced  on  the  military. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  PRC  25  was  the  cake. 
The  VRC  12  puts  the  icing  on  it,  and  the 
ARC  54  will  be  the  cherry  placed  atop 
it  next  spring.  And  it  will  be  a  cake 
that  will  fatten  John  Q.  Taxpayer's  wal- 
let just  a  little  bit.  I  predict  that  with 
a  little  more  hard  work  and  competitive 
bidding  that  wallet  could  get  fatter  each 
year  as  defense  costs  plummeted. 

Now,  I  should  like  to  deal  specifically 
with  the  VRC  12,  since  that  is  the  specific 
subject  of  my  remarks  here  today.  I 
have  drawn  up  a  fact  sheet  which  car- 
ries this  procurement  through  from  the 
Inception  of  the  equipment  right  up 
through  today.  These  fact  sheets  are 
available  in  quantity  and  show  just  how 
this  case  developed: 

December  12,  1963. 
Chronoloct  or  Congressman  Karl  Wilson's 
2-Ye\r    Stttdy    of    Procctrement    or    the 
AN/VRC     12     Vehictjuir-Mounted    Radio 
Communications  Set 

1.  June  30.  1960:  Courtney  Joiinson,  A«- 
sistant  Secretary  of  the  Army  for  InsUUa- 
tlons  and  Loglstlca,  signed  a  determination 


and  findings  (D.  k.  F.)  that  authorized  a  sole 
source  (no  competition)  purchase  of  the 
AN/VRC  12  vehicular-mounted  mdio  from 
the  AVCO  Corp..  wliich  developed  the  radio 
at  Government  expense.  In  this  D.  &  P..  Mr. 
Joimson  based  his  approval  on  "verbal  assur- 
ance that  sufficient  production  data  will  be 
obtained  to  insure  competition  in  future 
procurements  of  these  radio  sets."  Avco 
took  8  years  to  develop  tlie  radio  fully. 

2.  November  29,  i960:  First  production 
contract  for  $36,344,104  was  awarded  to 
Avco. 

3.  January  20,  1961 :  Courtney  Johnson  left 
Government  service. 

4.  March  15,  1961:  Johnson  retiimed  to 
Government  service  to  train  his  successor 
Paul  R.  Ignatius. 

8.  May  5. 1961 :  Johnson  leaves  Government 
service  for  the  second  time,  his  training  of 
Ignatius  finished. 

6.  July  12,  1©61:  Avco  Corp.  submits  \m- 
sollcited  proposal  that  Army  give  to  AVCO 
(sole  source  again)  the  second  production 
contract  for  the  AN/VRC  12. 

7.  Aug\«t  9,  1961:  Paul  R  Ignatius  signs 
the  determination  and  findings  authorizing 
the  second  sole  source  production  contract 
to  Avco  for  the  AN/VRC  12  radio. 

8.  August  15,  1961:  Courtney  Johnson  was 
employed  by  Avco  Corp.  as  a  consultant  with 
payroll  status  retroactive  to  August  1. 

9.  September  26,  1961:  I  wrote  the  Army 
asking  when  competitive  procurement  of  the 
AN/VRC  12  win  be  carried  out  as  stated  in 
the  first  D.  ft  P.  in  June  1960. 

10.  October  5.  1961:  Second  production 
contract  *«s  signed  for  the  AN/VRC  12 
radio.  The  amount  of  the  contract  was  in- 
creased from  the  anUclpated  $54  mlUlon  to 
$65,802,653. 

11.  For  the  next  15  months  I  studied  the 
history,  development,  and  procurement  of 
this  equipment.  Over  200  subcontractors, 
manufacturers'  agents,  etc.,  were  contacted 
by  letter  and  personal  Inquiry.  The  Army 
was  urged  to  make  a  third  purchase  of  this 
radio  comp)etltlve.  Serious  questions  were 
developed  about  propriety  of  the  second  sole 
source  purchase.    (See  above.) 

12.  January  3.  1963:  Competitive  bids 
were  opened  for  production  of  7.070  units 
of  the  AN/VRC  12  radio.    The  low  bidder  is 

Magrnavox  Corp.    Its  price  was  $18,667,746 

more  than  50  percent  under  Avco's  first 
sole  source  price,  and  more  than  28  percent 
under  the  second  sole  source  price.  Magna - 
vox  bid  was  also  $10  mUllon  under  Avco's 
competitive  bidding  price.  This  proves  tliat 
$17  million  was  wasted  on  second  sole  source 
contract.  Which  wasn't  necessary,  and  that 
at  least  $10  million  was  saved  on  the  third 
procurement. 

13.  March  14, 1963:  Courtney  Johnson,  now 
a  consultant  for  Avco.  and  Earl  "Red" 
Blalk.  president  of  the  board  of  Avco.  vis- 
ited my  office  in^- Washington  to  discuss 
Johnson's  role  in  the  AN/VRC  12  matter 
During  this  visit,  Mr.  Blalk  and  Mr.  Johnson 
stated  that  the  Magna  vox  bid  was  too  low. 
They  said  the  radio  couldn't  be  made  at  bid 
price  and  predicted  Magnavox  "can't  live 
with  the  contract."  Mr.  Blalk  said.  "If  Mag- 
navox can  make  this  radio.  deUver  it  on  time 
and  make  a  profit"  under  terms  of  its  bid. 
"we'd  better  reexamine  our  own  operations." 

14.  March  29,  1963:  A  contract  was  award- 
ed to  Magnavox  for  production  of  the 
AN/VRC  12. 

15.  June  18,  1963:  I  made  a  speech  on  the 
floor  of  the  House  regarding  the  AN/VRC  12 
case  (Congressional  Record,  pp.  11042- 
11047). 

16.  November  8,  1963:  Magnavox  Corp.  of- 
ficials, replying  to  my  Inquiries,  sUted  they 
have  delivered  preproduction  units  of  the 
AN/VRC  12  to  the  Signal  Corps  28  days  ahead 
of  schedule.  They  said  the  production  line 
was  ready  to  start  as  soon  as  orders  were 
given  and  deliveries  would  be  accomplished 
on  schedule.  Company  officials  also  said 
they  "plan  to  make  a  profit  on  the  contract" 
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and  "would  take  more  buslzMOB  on  this  radio 
at  tbe  same  price."  They  Mild  that  Ma^na- 
▼oz  development  of  a  tuner  that  had  been 
highly  priced  by  Avco  led  to  a  tremendous 
saving. 

17.  The  tuner  Is  equipment  made  and  sup- 
plied to  Avco  for  the  AN/VRC  12  at  a  high 
price  by  one  of  the  firms  I  contacted  several 
times  to  try  to  learn  of  various  facets  of 
the  AN/VRC  12  case.  parUcularly  the  pay- 
ment of  ^fees,  royalties,  etc.  to  firms  or  In- 
dlvldualir  In  oonnecUoo  with  the  VRC  12 
radio.     This  bears  fiu^er  investigation. 

18.  CoBclusloa :  This  radio  was  first  bought 
sole  source  with  the  provision  that  the  next 
procurement  would  be  competitive.  Com- 
petition plans  were  scrapped  after  Courtney 
Johnson  left  the  Army  and  then  returned 
to  train  his  successor,  then  left  again.  Just 
a  few  days  after  Johnson  locked  up  a  Job 
with  Avco,  the  second  sole  source  procure- 
ment was  approved.  Subsequent  develop- 
ments proved  $17  million  was  wasted  in  the 
second  sole  source  procurement.  When  com- 
petition was  Induced,  Avco,  which  should 
have  the  know-how  to  outdo  competition, 
ranked  18th  among  bidders  and  claimed  the 
low  bidder  couldn't  perform  at  the  price 
quoted.  Magnavoz  performance  and  Its  will- 
ingness to  take  more  business  at  the  same 
price  proves  the  point  I  set  out  to  prove 
on  September  36.  1961,  and  that  is  that 
the  AN/VRC  12  can  be  made  compeUUvely, 
can  be  delivered  on  time,  and  the  manufac- 
ture make  a  profit — all  with  a  dramatic 
savings  to  the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States. 
And  this  is  Just  one  of  hundreds  of  cases 
that  are  exactly  parallel. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Magnavox  people 
have  also  told  me  they  were  able  to  build 
a  tuner  at  a  low  cost  that  had  been  a 
terrifically  high-priced  item  in  the  sole 
source  radios.  Their  price  was  much, 
much  less  than  that  paid  for  the  timer 
by  the  sole  source  developer. 

This  tuner  is  equipment  purchased  by 
the  sole  source  developer  from  another 
company,  one  of  those  contacted  during 
my  2-year  study  in  an  effort  to  find  out 
how  royalties,  fees,  and  the  like  were 
paid.  This  segment  of  the  sole  source 
purchase  of  the  VRC  12  bears  further 
investigation. 

During  the  past  month,  this  Nation 
has  suffered  a  severe  loss  with  the  tragic 
death  of  our  President.  Our  new  Presi- 
dent, Lyndon  Johnson,  recently  told  his 
Chiefs  of  Staff  that  he  wants  a  dollar's 
worth  of  value  for  a  dollar  spent.  I  am 
happy  to  see  that  he  and  I  are  In  accord 
on  that  point.  If  our  President  backs 
up  words  with  action,  we  can  cut  the 
defense  budget  by  30  percent.  I  have 
been  working  to  achieve  exactly  this  in 
my  3-year  study  of  military  procure- 
ment. 

Also  during  the  past  month,  I  have 
brought  case  after  case  of  waste  in  pro- 
curement, of  withholding  information 
needed  by  bidders,  and  of  the  inefficiency 
and  mismanagement  of  the  military  pur- 
chasing agencies  to  the  attention  of  the 
Memt)ers  of  the  House.  All  of  the  ex- 
amples point  to  one  conclusion. 

Mr.  Speaker,  while  some  of  the  mis- 
takes and  errors  that  waste  millions  are 
being  corrected,  progress  is  entirely  too 
slow.  A  complete  overhaul  of  military 
procurement  is  needed.  We  in  Congress 
must  take  a  tighter  than  ever  rein  over 
the  money  we  appropriate  for  defense 
hardware.  A  new  committee  is  needed 
to  ride  herd  on  defense  purchasing  and 
see  that  the  President's  goal  of  "a  buck's 
worth  for  a  buck"  is  achieved. 


Such  a  committee  is  embodied  in  the 
House  by  HJ%.  4409,  a  bill  I  have  Intro- 
duced that  will  create  a  select,  nonpar- 
tisan committee  to  ride  herd  on  military 
purchasing.  This  committee  is  vitally 
needed  over  and  above  all  other  existing 
committees  to  insure  that  a  long,  hard, 
and  unbiased  look  will  be  takoi  at  our 
dollars  t)efore  they  are  spent. 

Mr.  Speaker,  some  time  ago  the  De- 
fense Appropriations  Subcommittee,  of 
which  my  colleague  and  friend,  Mr. 
Mahon.  of  Texas,  is  chairman,  took  note 
of  my  continuing  reports  on  the  waste  in 
electronics  procurement. 

That  committee  was  so  alarmed  that 
it  asked  the  General  Accounting  Office  to 
imdertake  a  complete  Investigation  of  the 
electronics  purchasing  sections  of  our 
Government.  It  is  my  imderstanding 
that  this  survey  is  nearing  completion 
and  that  reports  will  soon  be  Issued. 

When  the  GAO  begins  to  turn  loose 
this  flood  of  reports  and  cases — and  I  am 
sure  there  will  be  many — the  Congress 
will  see  that  Just  such  a  committee  as 
I  have  suggested  In  HJl.  4409  is,  indeed, 
mandatory. 


THE  CONGRESSMAN:    HIS  WORK 
AS  HE  SEES  IT 

The  SPEAKER.  Under  previous  order 
of  the  House,  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts [Mr.  CoNTE]  is  recognized  for 
60  minutes. 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker,  shortly 
after  I  first  came  to  the  Congress. 
Charles  Clapp,  presently  legislative  as- 
sistant to  Senator  Saltonstall  of  Mas- 
sachusetts but  then  on  the  staff  of  the 
Brookings  Institution,  came  to  my  office 
and  invited  me  to  participate  in  a  series 
of  roundtable  meetings  with  other  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  to  discuss  our  job,  our 
problems,  and  life  as  a  Member  of  the 
House.  I  was  not  sure  what  I  was  getting 
into,  but  I  accepted  his  invitation  and 
along  with  35  other  House  Members 
divided  into  Democratic  and  Repmbli- 
can  groups  attended  the  evening  ses- 
sions. I  never  regretted  my  decision  to 
participate. 

Several  days  prior  to  each  session,  Mr. 
Clapp  provided  us  with  sin  agenda  of  the 
topics  to  be  taken  up,  and  following  din- 
ner we  spent  2  hours  discussing  them. 
They  were  stimulating  sessions  which 
never  lagged,  characterized  by  a  frank 
exchange  of  views  and  by  a  thoughtful 
appraisal  of  various  aspects  of  our  Jobs. 
The  excellent  attendance  at  the  meetings 
attested  to  their  value  and  the  interest 
they  held  for  the  participants.  They 
were  of  particular  help  to  me  as  a  new 
Member  of  the  House,  but  even  the  most 
senior  of  the  participants  found  them 
revealing  and  worthwhile.  I  think 
everyone  regarded  the  undertaking  as 
Important  This  may  explain  the  high 
level  of  the  discussions  and  the  candor 
evident  throughout. 

Mr.  Clapp  followed  up  these  16  ses- 
sions, 8  for  each  group,  with  more 
than  50  individual  interviews  and  with 
considerable  additional  research.  In 
April  of  this  year  another  final  meeting 
was  held. 

As  a  former  imiversity  teacher  of  po- 
litical science  and  a  person  with  exten- 


sive and  varied  Hill  experience  as  well 
as  a  careful  and  observant  scholar.  Mr. 
Clapp  was  well  qualified  to  undertake 
this  study.  The  results  demonstrate 
that  Brookings'  confidence  in  him  was 
well  placed.  The  volume  he  has  pro- 
duced is  remarkable  in  many  ways. 

Unlike  other  books  on  Congress. 
"The  Congressman:  His  Work  as  He 
Sees  It"  presents  essentially  an  insider's 
perspective.  Quotations  from  Members 
of  Congress  are  skillfully  interwoven  into 
the  text.  The  result  is  a  lively,  enter- 
taining, and  informative  volume  which 
presents  a  balanced  picture  of  the  House 
and  of  Members  and  Congress — the 
problems  and  satisfactions,  the  stresses 
and  strains,  the  strengths  and  weakness 
of  the  system,  the  scope  of  our  responsi- 
bilities and  how  Congressmen  go  about 
meeting  them. 

An  added  feature  is  the  inclusion  of  a 
chapter  on  congressional  wives  and  con- 
gressional life  which  sets  forth  some  of 
the  special  problems  faced  by  the  long- 
suffering  wives  of  Members  of  Congress. 
My  wife,  Corinne,  participated  In  a 
luncheon  "work"  session  with  20  other 
congressional  wives  and  found  It  a  re- 
warding and  interesting  experience. 

"The  Congressman"  is  an  important 
book  which  goes  far  to  counteract  the 
supercritical,  often  thoughtless  com- 
ments heard  too  often  today  about  the 
Congress.  Congressmen  can  read  it  with 
profit.  Students  of  Congress  will  find  it 
indispensable.  It  should  be  required 
reading  in  our  colleges  and  for  all  cit- 
izens interested  in  their  government  and 
how  it  functions. 

As  one  Representative  participating  in 
the  study  put  it,  few  voters  understand 
the  nature  of  the  Jobs  they  distribute 
biennially  when  they  go  to  the  polls  to 
elect  Members  of  the  House.  I  believe  it 
is  essential  that  the  general  public  ob- 
tain a  better  understanding  of  Congress. 
This  book  provides  the  best  single  oppor- 
tunity I  know  to  achieve  that  goal.  I  am 
pleased  to  have  been  Invited  to  partici- 
pate in  this  study  and  I  am  delighted 
with  the  finished  product.  Mr.  Clapp 
and  the  Brookings  Institution  are  to  be 
congratulated. 

Mr.  Speaker  at  this  point  I  would  like 
to  read  the  forward  of  this  book. 
Thk  CONcacssMAN :  His  Wobk  as  He  Sees  It 
(By  Charles  L.  Clapp) 

The  Congressman  believes  that  his  exacting 
role  is  poorly  understood  by  the  public.  The 
heavy  workload,  financial  sacrifice,  and  the 
disruption  in  his  family  life  are  little  ap- 
preciated, and  his  general  image  fails  to  do 
Justice  to  him— or  to  the  legislative  process 
In  which  he  is  Involved. 

But  though  the  Job  is  uncertain  and  some- 
times agonizing,  it  offers  excitement,  chal- 
lenge, prestige,  and  the  opportunity  to  be  of 
service  to  others.  It  provides  enduring  satis- 
faction. Occasionally  "the  hard  work  falls 
away  and  the  tension  is  relaxed  and  you  have 
a  sense  of  purpose  that  I  don't  think  you  find 
In  any  other  profession,"  as  one  Congressman 
put  it. 

This  account  of  the  Congressman's  work 
as  he  sees  it  Is  based  on  a  series  of  Brookings 
conferences  and  follow-up  interviews  with 
Members  of  the  House. 

The  author,  who  has  been  associated  with 
congressional  affairs  for  many  years  at  Brook- 
ings and  at  the  Capitol,  explores  all  facets  of 
a  Congressman's  life:  His  work  in  commit- 
tees, relationship  with  colleagues  and  party 
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leadership,    his    leglallilve    functions,    and 
office  administration. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
to  Include  herewith  statements  by  the 
following  Members:  the  gentleman  from 
Michigan  I  Mr.  Ford];  the  gentleman 
from  Wisconsin  [Mr.  RiussJ;  the  gen- 
tleman from  Missouri  [Mr.  BollingJ; 
the  gentleman  from  Arizona  [Mr. 
Rhodes  I ;  and  the  gentleman  from  Okla- 
homa I  Mr.  Edmondson]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LiBONATi).  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massa- 
chusetts? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  FORD.  Mr.  Speaker.  Charlie 
Clapp's  book  on  "The  Congressman:  His 
Work  as  He  Sees  It"  is  a  constructive 
contribution  to  the  literature  on  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  done  an  outstanding 
job  In  edlUng  the  material  developed  at 
the  roundtable  discussions  In  which  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  Congressmen 
participated.  He  has  also  provided  suf- 
ficient background  information  to  make 
the  direct  quoUtions  significant  and 
meaningful. 

As  one  who  took  part  in  the  round- 
table  meetings  I  was  Impressed  with  the 
frankness  of  the  discussions  at  the  time 
I  can  attest  now  that  the  book  reflects 
this  frankness  and  pulls  no  punches  in 
delineating  many  of  the  problems  and 
practices  of  the  House,  its  Members  and 
committees. 

Anyone  interested  In  a  better  under- 
standing of  the  House  of  Representatives 
and  its  membership  wUl  find  Mr.  Clapps 
book  a  scholarly  but  easy-to-read  and 
fascinating  story. 

Mr.  REUSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  de- 
lighted to  Join  today  in  commending 
Charles  L.  Clapp  and  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution for  their  excellent  new  book 
entitled.  "The  Congressman,  His  Work 
as  He  Sees  It." 

As  one  of  the  38  Members  of  the  House 
who  parUcipated  in  the  numerous  and 
wide-ranging  discussions  that  formed 
the  basis  of  the  book,  I  think  Mr.  Clapp 
did  a  remarkable  job  of  distilling  our  re- 
marks and  shaping  them  into  a  well- 
organized  book.  His  product  Is  at  once 
smooth  reading,  and  full  of  facts  and 
new  observations. 

One  of  the  problems  of  Congressmen 
which  is  highlighted  by  this  book,  is  the 
misunderstanding  by  the  public  of  the 
Congressman's  role  and  the  setting  in 
which  he  works.    This  misunderstanding 
extends  even  to  those  most  interested  in 
Congress.    In  fact,  most  of  us  confessed 
in  the  discussions  that  we  ourselves  had 
not  found  congressional  life  to  be  quite 
what  we  had  expected  before  our  election. 
The  book  not  only  spotlights  this  prob- 
lem but  It  makes  a  valuable  contribution 
to  doing  something  about  it.    It  draws 
together    for    scholars,    acute    political 
observers  and  the  average  citizen  con- 
cerned with  his  government   a  unique 
coIlecUon  of  the  knowledge  and  wisdom 
of  insiders.    The  roundUble  conference 
method  has  drawn  upon  such  a  breadth 
of  experience  that  the  book  deals  with 
every  ImporUnt  facet  of  congressional 
life  and  activity.    This  book  makes  a 
very  important  contribution  to  the  un 


derstanding  of  Congress  and  of  Ameri- 
can government, 

Mr.  BOLLING.  Mr,  Speaker,  it  Is  a 
pleasure  to  Join  the  gentleman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conti],  and  other 
Members  in  congratulating  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  and,  in  particular,  the 
author.  Charles  Clapp.  on  the  publica- 
tion of  that  Informative  and  Interesting 
book  "The  Congressman."  A  great  deal 
of  time  and  effort  went  Into  this  project 
and  all  concerned  must  have  a  feeling 
of  satisfaction  in  the  final  result. 

Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona.  Mr.  Speak- 
er. If  there  Is  anything  at  aU  which  Is 
not  factual  about  Charles  Clapp's  book 
"The  Congressman."  It  certainly  would 
not  have  resulted  from  a  lack  of  effort 
to  determine  all  of  the  facts.  The  groups 
of  Congressmen  with  whom  Mr.  Clapp 
worked  were  made  up  of  some  of  the 
most  knowledgeable  Members  from  both 
sides  of  the  aisle,  and  yet  they  were  not 
a  homogeneous  group  as  far  as  back- 
grounds, committee  assignments  and 
seniority  were  concerned.  The  material 
was  prepared,  therefore,  from  a  fair 
sampling  of  all  of  the  factors  which  go 
to  make  up  the  Institution  known  as  the 
Congress,  and  the  character  of  those  In- 
dividuals who  are  Members  thereof. 

I  found  Mr.  Clapp  to  be  extremely 
adept  at  leading  discussions  without 
seeming  to  lead  them  at  all.  His  tech- 
nique was  very  simple:  he  would  ask  a 
question  or  make  a  statement,  and  then 
sit  back  and  listen,  as  each  Member  took 
a  crack  at  the  subject  matter,  and  some- 
times at  each  other.  The  give  and  take 
was  lively,  to  say  the  least. 

I  am  looking  forward  to  reading  this 
book  with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  I 
congratulate  Mr.  Clapp  and  the  Brook- 
ings Institution  on  the  preparation  of 
this  very  significant  work. 

Mr.  EDMONDSON.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  add  my  sincere  congratulations 
and  appreciation  to  Charles  Clapp  and 
to  the  Brookings  Institution  for  their 
outstanding  publication  which  was  just 
recently  released  entitled,  "The  Con- 
gressman:  His  Work  as  He  Sees  It." 

A  student  of  the  congressional  scene 
for  many  years,  Charles  Clapp  was  an 
excellent  choice  to  undertake  the  task 
of  analyzing  and  evaluating  the  public 
and  private  lives  of  a  Member  of 
Congress. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  demonstrated  both 
understanding  and  appreciation  of  the 
subtle  intricacies  of  congressional  serv- 
ice in  his  book. 

His  knowledge  of  both  the  men  and 
the  Institutions  of  Congress  is  plainly 
evident  In  his  writing.  Never  before 
have  I  read  a  publication  which  delves 
so  thoroughly  and  penetratingly  Into  so 
many  different  aspects  of  a  Congress- 
man's life. 

As  Mr.  Clapp  points  out  In  his  book 
a  relatively  small  percentage  of  our  so- 
ciety understands  the  functions,  respon- 
sibilities, and  obligations  of  a  Member 
of  Congress. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  Brookings  In- 
stitution publication  makes  a  significant 
contribution  toward  creating  a  greater 
understanding  on  this  subject. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 
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Mr.  CONTE.  I  yield  to  the  genUeman 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  my  remarks  ap- 
pear immediately  after  the  remarks  of 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts 
[Mr.  CoNTEl. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  t«npore  [Mr 
LiBONATi].  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  New  York? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.  LINDSAY.  Mr.  Speaker,  first  I 
should  like  to  congratulate  our  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts' 
[  Mr.  CoNTi  ] .  on  taking  this  time  in  order 
to  talk  about  a  very  important  book 

This  book  was  written'  by  Charles  L. 
Clapp  under  the  auspices  of  the  Brook- 
ings Institution. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  genUeman  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  Conte]  has  done  a 
service  to  Congress  in  bringing  to  the  at- 
tention of  our  colleagues.  In  the  House 
particularly,  an  Important  piece  of  work. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  one  of  those  who 
was  fortunate  In  serving  on  this  study 
group  and  parUcipated  in  all  the  semi- 
nars.   I  think  I  only  missed  one. 

Mr.   Speaker.  Charles  Clapp   worked 
under  great  and  difficult  circumstances 
He  had  to  write  a  book  that  was  abso- 
lutely honest.    He  had  to  sift  and  to  cuU 
and  I  Imagine  that  there  were  literally 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  pages  of 
notes  that  were  taken  by  the  stenogra- 
pher during  those  seminars.    He  was  re- 
quired also  to  make  order  out  of  chaos. 
Mr.  Speaker.  I  think  that  almost  any 
person  who  intended  to  run  for  Congress 
and.  indeed,  any  person  who  hopes  to 
make    a    career    out    of    government. 
whether  or  not  it  be  in  the  legislaUve 
branch,  would  find  it  useful  and  helpful 
to  read  this  book.    There  really  are  two 
books  that  have  been  written  in  the  last 
2  years  which  have  made  significant  con- 
trtbutlons  to  the  work  of  the  Congress 
and   to   the   education  of   the   country 
about  what  the  Congress  is  all  about 
particularly  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives..   The  first  one.  of  course,  was  the 
much-discussed  "Forge  of  Democracy"   * 
by  Neil  McNeil,  and  now  comes  "The 
Congress"  by  Charles  Clapp. 

Mr.  Speaker,  great  credit  Is  due  the 
Brookings  InsUtuUon  also  for  undertak- 
ing this  work.  It  was  a  difficult  task. 
They  undertook  it  with  a  determination 
and  did  it  scientifically  and  well. 

Mr  Speaker,  I  think  that  great  credit 

should  go  personally  to  the  officers  of 

the  Brookings  InsUtution  who  spent  a  a 

good  deal  of  time  working  with  us  on  1 

the  subject;  in  fact,  were  there  almost 

Robert  Calkings,  presi- 

•kings  Institution,  made 

d  splendid  contribution. 

was  there  without  fail 

-       spark     and     guidance 

throughout  each  of  these  sessions. 

I  note  that  our  friend  Charles  Clapp 
is  now  back  in  the  Senate  as  legislaUve 
assistant  to  Senator  Saltonstall.  I 
think  that  is  probably  one  reason  why 
the  senior  Senator  from  Massachusetts 
has  always  been  such  a  pUlar  of  strength 
and  has  made  such  a  wonderful  con- 
tribuUon  to  the  legislaUve  process  In 
representing  his  State,  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  so  effecUvely 


every  minute, 
dent  of  the 
a  continuing^ 
George  Graht 
and     provided 
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Massachusetts  has  every  rec^son  to  be 
proud  today  not  only  because  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
Coicnl  has  seen  flt  to  give  recognition 
to  an  intellectual  product  of  great  im- 
portance and  significance,  but  he  has 
put  the  congressional  entrepreneur  on 
this  book  by  his  taking  this  special  order 
and  bringing  it  to  the  attention  of  the 
colleges  and  universities  across  the 
country,  but  he  also  is  saluting  a  really 
great  fellow  in  Charles  L.  Clapp  and  his 
colleagues  in  Massachusetts  who  have 
worked  with  Mr.  Clapp. 

So.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate Mr.  Clapp  and  I  should  like 
to  congratulate  our  colleague,  the  gen- 
tleman from  Massachusetts  1  Mr.  ContbI 
for  taking  it  upon  himself  to  have  this 
special  order  at  this  time.  And,  of 
course,  the  Brookings  Institution  is  de- 
serving of  congressional  thanks  for  the 
job  that  it  has  done. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding. 

Mr.  CONTE.  I  certainly  appreciate 
the  fine  and  warm  remarks  of  the  gen- 
tleman from  New  Ycfrk  [Mr.  Lindsay]. 
The  gentleman  ha^  certainly  made  a 
fine  observation  on  this  factual  book  on 
Congress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  alfo  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  I  may  include  with  these 
remarks  the  remarks  of  the  gentleman 
from  Oklahoma  (Mr.  Edmokdson]. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr. 
LxBONATi) .  Is  there  objection  to  the  re- 
quest of  the  gentleman  from  Massachu- 
setts? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  ROGERS  of  Florida.  Mr.  Speak- 
er, I  would  like  to  join  my  colleagues  In 
commending  Charles  Clapp  upon  the 
publication  of  his  Brookings  Institute 
book,  "The  Congressman,"  which  had  Its 
first  edition  released  yesterday.  Brook- 
ings Institute  should  also  be  commended 
for  their  roundtable  conferences  that 
provided  the  fonmi  for  the  development 
of  this  book. 

Mr.  Clapp's  book  Is  a  very  definitive 
look  at  the  functioning  and  makeup  of 
the  House  of  Representatives.  He  has 
candidly  pictured  Congressmen  in  their 
working  habitat  in  one  of  the  most  ac- 
cxirate  reports  that  has  been  undertaken. 
His  Information  being  taken  from  off- 
the-record  discussions  with  Congressmen 
enabled  him  to  focus  on  matters  with  the 
frankness  and  logical  interpretation  that 
Is  essential  to  developing  a  true  concep- 
tion of  how  the  House  works. 

I  think  that  as  we  read  his  book  that 
the  Congress  itself  may  perhaps  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  the  way  It  func- 
tions, and  the  American  people  in  gen- 
eral who  read  Mr.  Clapp's  book  will  im- 
derstand  their  Congressmen  better. 

Oftentimes  when  a  project  or  feat  is 
accomplished  people  will  comment,  "This 
is  excellent — this  should  have  been  done 
long  ago."  I  feel  this  opinion  should  be 
expressed  about  Mr.  Clapp's  book,  "The 
Congressman."  His  funbitlous  under- 
taking has  resulted  in  ^  lucid  and  candid 
story  of  how  the  men  of  the  Congress 
work,  feel,  and  are  motivated.  His  Is 
a  true  story  of  how  our  laws  are  made. 

I  would  urge  the  Members  of  this 
body  to  read  Mr.  Clapp's  book,  and  from 


It  one  may  gain  an  even  greater  Insight 
into  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 

Mr.  CHARLES  H.  WILSON.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  gentleman  from  Massachusetts  (Mr. 
BoLANB]  may  extend  his  remarks  at  this 
point  in  the  Record. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  California? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  BOLAND.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  join  in  the  tributes  being  paid  to 
Charles  Clapp  and  the  Brookings  Institu- 
tion on  the  occasion  of  the  publication  by 
Brookings  earlier  this  week  of  Mr. 
Clapp's  book  "The  Congressman."  I  was 
not  privileged  to  participate  In  the 
roundtable  meetings  from  which  much 
of  the  material  presented  in  the  book 
was  drawn,  but  I  have  participated  In 
other  Brookings  conferences  and  have 
benefited  from  them. 

As  one  who  has  served  in  the  House  for 
11  years.  I  am  convinced  that  too  many 
citizens  do  not  possess  sufficient  under- 
standing of  the  Congress  and  how  It 
functions.  I  believe,  too.  that  few  indi- 
viduals really  appreciate  how  hard  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  really  work,  how  com- 
plex the  problems  are  which  confront 
them,  and  how  well  they  meet  their  re- 
sponsibilities. 

That  is  why  I  am  so  pleased  that  this 
book  has  been  written.  In  writing  it. 
Charlie  Clapp  has  performed  an  invalu- 
able service  both  to  tlie  House  and  to  all 
who  desire  a  clear  picture  of  congression- 
al life.  It  is  interesting  and  revealing. 
It  Is  well  written  and  comprehensive,  a 
remarkable  and  in  many  ways  a  unique 
volume. 

I  agree  with  the  author  that  too  few 
opportunities  are  available  to  Members 
of  Congress  to  sit  down  togetJier  for  se- 
rious discussions  of  conunon  problems 
and  careful  evaluation  of  our  experiences 
and  the  institutional  framework  within 
which  we  operate.  That  Mr.  Clapp  and 
Brookings  chose  to  approach  their  study 
of  the  House  by  drawing  on  the  observa- 
tions and  insights  of  the  perceptive  Con- 
gressmen included  in  the  round  table 
sessions  showed  excellent  judgment. 
One  cannot  read  the  book  without  being 
impressed  by  the  fact  that  ths  partici- 
pants did  not  hesitate  to  speak  candidly 
about  the  Congress  and  their  roles  in  it 
and  reactions  to  it. 

"The  Congressman"  is  a  major  contri- 
bution to  the  literature  on  the  Congress. 
We  have  long  needed  a  realistic,  balanced 
book  on  the  House  which  draws  heavily 
on  the  actual  experiences  of  its  Mem- 
bers, and  here  it  is.  I  think  it  should  be 
read  widely,  and  I  think  it  will  be. 

Brookings  Institution  deserves  our 
commendation  for  undertaking  such  a 
study;  the  author  merits  our  praise  for 
doing  such  an  excellent  job  of  capturing 
the  "feel"  of  the  House  and  for  present- 
ing it  so  well.  I  predict  the  book  will 
stand  as  an  important  one  for  years  to 
come. 

Mr.  MARTIN  of  Massachusetts.  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  just  want  to  add  these  words 
of  congratulations  to  the  author,  Mr. 
Clapp,  who  is  now  a  valued  assistant  to 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
my  State.  Senator  Leverett  Saltonstall. 


Many  books  have  been  written  about 
Congress  by  men  who  never  served  in 
Congress,  and  who  never  worked  on  Capi- 
tol Hill.  Many  of  these  books  have  been 
interesting,  and  some  have  been  of  real 
value.  But  this  Is  the  first  book  I  have 
seen  that  reports  completely  and  accu- 
rately what  Congressmen  themselves  feel 
about  their  work. 

All  of  us  can  learn  something  from  the 
research  that  Mr.  Clapp  has  done  in  pre- 
paring this  book,  and  from  the  opinions 
and  suggestions  expressed  by  the  fine 
Congressmen  who  cooperated  with  him 
in  this  project. 

The  citizens  of  our  covmtry  need  to 
know  more  about  how  Congress  works. 
This  book  can  tell  them.  I  hope  that  it 
will  be  widely  read  and  appreciated. 


GENERAL  LEAVE  TO  EXTEND 

Mr.  CONTE.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  all  Members  have 
5  legislative  days  In  which  to  extend 
their  remarks  pertaining  to  this  book. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Massachusetts? 

There  was  no  objection. 


INVESTIGATION  OP  ROBERT  O. 
(BOBBY)    BAKER 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Iowa  (Mr.  Gross],  is  recog- 
nized for  10  minutes. 

Mr.  GROSS.  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
deeply  disturbing  reports  emanating 
from  the  Rules  Committee  of  the  other 
body  indicating  that  a  partisan  bloc  may 
be  forming  to  choke  off  or  circumscribe 
the  Investigation  into  the  manipulations 
of  Robert  G.  (Bobby)  Baker. 

That  Investigation  must  go  forward 
with  a  full  disclosure  of  the  facts  no 
matter  who  or  what  may  be  involved. 
To  that  end  we  need  the  positive  as- 
surance now  of  President  Lyndon  John- 
son and  the  congressional  Icadei-ship 
that  there  will  be  no  effort  to  kill  or  limit 
the  Bobby  Baker  probe. 

Never  in  recent  years  has  there  been 
less  respect  on  the  part  of  the  public 
for  certain  of  the  operations  of  their 
Federal  Government,  particularly  with 
regard  to  the  use  of  Federal  office  for 
personal  financial  gain  far  beyond  the 
remuneration  associated  with  that  office. 

There  can  be  no  valid  reason  for  fail- 
ing to  ascertain  now  why  a  German 
woman,  allegedly  involved  in  the  Bobby 
Baker  case,  was  suddenly  shipped  back 
to  Germany.  Who  Instigated  this  de- 
portation, and  why?  Is  it  fact  or  fiction 
that  other  women  were  involved  in  this 
mess  as  widely  reported  in  the  Nation's 
press?     The  public  is  entitled  to  know. 

We  need  outspoken  concern  in  Con- 
gress and  in  the  press  over  the  indica- 
tions that  the  investigation  is  to  be  cir- 
cumscribed,  perhaps   whitewashed. 

Also  falling  within  the  scope  of  the 
investig.ition.  as  set  out  in  the  resolution 
to  the  Rule,s  Committee  of  the  other 
body,  should  be  a  full-scale  scrutiny  of 
the  L.B.J.  Co.,  a  Texas  television  and  ra- 
dio operation.  The  records  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission  should  be 
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opened  and  examined  with  regard  to  the 
operations  of  this  company  since  its  in- 
ception. If  this  radio  and  television 
operation  in  Texas,  until  a  few  days  ago 
under  the  control  and  management  of 
the  wife  of  the  former  majority  leader 
in  the  other  body,  is  as  proper  as  we  are 
told  it  Is  by  the  L.B.J.  interests,  there 
should  be  no  objection  to  full  disclosure 
and  examination.  But  if,  as  alleged  by 
potential  competitors,  it  represents  a 
monopoly  in  commercial  television  in  a 
city  of  200,000  then  the  manner  of  ac- 
quisition and  maintenance  of  the  monop- 
oly becomes  a  matter  of  serious  and 
public  concern. 

The  Johnson  family  piled  up  a  multi- 
million  dollar  fortune  in  this  Govern- 
ment-controlled radio  and  television 
business  while  Lyndon  Johnson  was  in 
Govenunent  office,  prior  to  becoming 
President.  On  the  basis  of  available 
facts,  it  would  appear  that  the  burden  of 
proof  is  on  the  L.B.J.  Co.  to  demonstrate 
that  the  FCC  never  engaged  in  any  fa- 
voritism for  a  company  owned  by  this 
family. 

It  would  be  naive  to  accept  the  self- 
serving  contention  that  Lyndon  Johnson 
has  no  interest  in  this  business  when  his 
wife  owns  52  percent  of  the  stock  and 
his  daughters  have  had  30  percent  of  the 
stock  in  their  names.  In  addition,  the 
investigating  committee  is  now  in  posses- 
sion of  information  that  the  L3.J.  Co 
was  spending  $7,000  to  $12,000  a  year  for 
a  "key  man"  insurance  policy  for  $200,000 
on  the  life  of  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Certainly  that  would  indicate  Mr. 
Johnson  had  more  than  a  benign  interest 
in  the  firm. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  reiterate  that  this  in- 
vestigation must  go  on  fearlessly  and 
unhampered.  If  fear  of  the  executive 
branch  or  palship  with  Bobby  Baker's 
crowd  can  kill  or  whitewash  this  much 
needed  investigation  then  this  Nation  is 
in  much  worse  shape  than  I  believed 
possible. 

This  is  no  time  for  timidity  for  we 
have  now  reached  the  point  where  the 
integrity  of  the  entii^e  process  of  govern- 
ment is  at  stake.  Make  no  mistake  about 
it — if  this  investigation  is  squelched  the 
responsibility  will  fail  on  every  Member 
of  Congress  who  stands  idly  by. 

And  the  guilt  will  also  fall  on  every 
newspaper  that  timidly  bows  and  ac- 
cepts, without  a  fight,  what  would  pat- 
ently be  a  political  power  play. 


FOREIGN  AID 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota  (Mr.  Fraser],  is 
recognized  for  60  minutes. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  revise  and  extend 
my  remarks  and  Include  extraneous 
matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  all  Members 
may  have  5  legislative  days  in  which  to 
include  their  remarks  in  the  Record  on 
the  subject  I  am  about  to  discuss. 


The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  next 
Monday  the  House  is  scheduled  to  take 
up  the  foreign  aid  appropriation  bill.  I 
have  asked  for  this  time  In  order  that 
some  of  the  Members  who  are  concerned 
about  the  appropriation  bill  and  how  it 
will  relate  to  the  authorization  bill  which 
this  House  agreed  to  last  Monday  may 
express  their  views  on  this  important 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
hope  the  Appropriation  Committee  and 
the  full  House  will  approve  the  full 
amount  of  $3,600  million  which  was  con- 
tained in  the  conference  report  on  the 
authorization  bill  agreed  to  on  Monday 
last. 

I  believe  we  should  appropriate  the  full 
amount  for  the  following  reasons: 

First,  the  revised  foreign  aid  author- 
ization request  of  the  President  earlier 
this  year  was  $4.5  billion.  The  con- 
ference committee  reported  $3.6  billion 
which  is  a  20 -percent  cut  in  the  revised 
request  of  the  President.  This  is  twice 
as  large  as  any  previous  cut  in  any  other 
authorization  bill.  In  fact,  it  is  a  larger 
cut  than  has  ever  been  made  including 
both  authorization  and  appropriation. 

Second,  because  the  authorizing  com- 
mittees and  the  House  and  Senate  have 
already  made  unprecedented  reductions 
in  the  request,  the  appropriations  bill 
cannot  be  cut  this  year  as  it  usually  has 
been. 

Third,  the  House  has  made  clear  its 
concern  about  some  aspects  of  our  for- 
eign aid  program  by  cutting  the  author- 
ization, and  we  would  defeat  our  purpose 
If  we  make  additional  cuts  imder  the  ap- 
propriations bill.  Cuts  in  the  author- 
ization bill  may  help  to  make  a  case  for 
improvements  in  the  program,  but  our 
goal  now  should  be  to  improve  the  pro- 
gram rather  than  to  cripple  it.  If  we  go 
beyond  the  20-percent  reduction  already 
made,  we  wUl  endanger  the  effective  op- 
eration of  the  program  and  thus  hurt  the 
case  we  have  made  for  improvements. 

Fourth,  It  is  important  to  give  the  new 
President  and  the  head  of  the  Agency  for 
International  Development  a  chance  to 
make  further  improvements  in  the  pro- 
gram. Mr.  Bell  has  already  made  re- 
markable progress  in  improving  the 
Agency,  and  we  would  show  a  lack  of 
confidence  in  him  if  we  cut  the  program 
further  at  this  time. 

Fifth,  additional  cuts  in  the  program 
would  encourage  budget  padding  next 
year,  rather  than  the  submission  of  a 
more  realistic  and  reasonable  request. 
Responsible  congressional  action  on  for- 
eign aid  appropriations  will  lend  support 
to  a  more  responsible  administration  re- 
quest. 

Sixth,  Communist  foreign  aid  pro- 
grams are  on  the  defensive.  This  gives 
us  a  golden  opportunity  to  move  into  the 
vacuum  in  vital  areas  of  Africa  and  Asia 
where  the  Communists  are  pulling  out. 
Rather  than  cutting  this  program  even 
further,  we  should  be  considering  step- 
ping it  up. 

Seventh,  the  situation  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica Is  both  more  hopeful  and  more  criti- 
cal than  a  year  ago.    Further  cuts  in  the 
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Alliance  for  Progress  would  have  a  very 
unfortunate  psychological  effect  at  a 
dangerous  period  in  the  struggle  to 
strengthen  democracy  in  Latin  America. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  status  of  the  appro- 
priations bill  is  described  in  some  detail 
m  an  article  in  the  New  York  Times  of 
December  12,  today.  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  article  may  be  inserted 
in  the  Record  at  this  point. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentle- 
man from  Minnesota? 
There  was  no  objection. 
The  article  referred  to  is  as  follows: 

(By    Felix   Belair,    Jr.) 
Washington.      December       1 1  .—President 
Johnson  Intervened  today  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther slash  In  this  year's  foreign  aid  funds. 

He  sought  to  maintain  the  $3.6  bUllon 
compromise  authorization  recently  approved 
by  Senate  and  House  negotiators. 

He  summoned  Speaker  Johh  W.  McCob- 
MACK  and  Representative  Otto  E.  Passman, 
chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  sub- 
committee on  foreign  aid.  to  a  V^rhlte  House 
conference  with  David  E.  Bell.  admlnUtrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  Lawrence  P.  ©"Rien,  congressional  liai- 
son chief  for  the  President. 

From  the  meeting  emerged  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  battle  lines  in  what  has  already 
become  the  toughest  behind-the-scenes  fight 
over  foreign  aid  In  many  yearsS  President 
Johnson  gave  the  component  part  of  the  $3.6 
billion  he  wants  for  this  year's  commitments. 
Mr.  Passman  outlined  his  own  set  of  figures. 
They  were  iax  apart  both  on  figures  and 
categories. 

No  agreement  or  compromise  was  sought 
or  offered  by  either  side.  But  it  was  Im- 
plicit In  the  President's  position  that  he  was 
prepared  to  force  a  showdown  on  the  House 
floor  If  Mr.  Passman  carried  out  his  an- 
nounced Intention  to  bring  In  an  appropria- 
tion bin  of  less  than  $3  billion  for  what  the 
administration  calls  Its  substantive  aid  pro- 
gram. 

Another  major  consequence  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  make  it  Impossible  for  the  Lou- 
isiana Democrat  to  outsmart  the  administra- 
tion by  making  a  deal  on  a  certain  appropri- 
ation figure  to  avoid  a  fioor  fight  and  then 
Including  in  his  agreement  figure  many  ex- 
traneous Items  that  the  administration  does 
not  regard  as  part  of  the  aid  program. 

Mr.  Passman  has  employed  this  technique 
with  success  several  times  In  recent  years. 
After  reaching  an  understanding  with  the 
Speaker  and  the  White  House  he  has  then 
included  In  the  foreign  aid  appropriations 
bill  such  items  as  the  Peace  Corps,  the  civil 
administration  expenses  for  the  Ryukyu  Is- 
lands and  new  funds  for  various  Federal  and 
multilateral  financing  agencies. 

At  today's  meeting,  for  instance,  the  wily 
foe  of  the  aid  program  Included  In  his  figures 
an  estimated  total  of  $700  million  of  so- 
called  carryover  funds  from  prior  appropria- 
tions. He  proposed  to  Include  these  in  the 
appropriation  bUl  he  Intends  to  bring  out 
next  week. 

He  was  Informed  at  the  conference  that 
his  $700  million  figure  was  Irrelevant  since 
much  of  the  amount  was  In  the  form  of  un- 
obligated balances  of  various  loan  programs 
that  were  not  subject  to  reapproprlatlon  and 
did  not  lapse  at  the  close  of  the  fiscal  year. 

President  Johnson  made  It  clear  that  the 
only  carryover  funds  In  which  he  was  Inter- 
ested were  $209  million  of  unexpended  bal- 
ances of  military  and  economic  and  appro- 
priations that  lapsed  last  June  30  and  had  to 
be  reapproprlated  for  that  reason. 

The  President  Included  In  his  $209  million 
an  Item  of  $127  million  that  was  unexpended 
from  his  cold  war  contingency  fund  and  that 
the  administration  said  It  was  tximlng  back 
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to  the  Treasury  Department.  That  was  be- 
fore Senate-House  negotiators  compromised 
differences  and  brought  back  agreement  on  a 
contingency  fund  of  9190  million,  compared 
with  the  administration's  9300  million  asking 
figure. 

Now.  President  Johnson  made  clear,  he 
wants  the  9137  million  put  back  In  the  ap- 
propriation bUl. 

Representative  Passman  was  keeping  his 
own  counsel  about  his  intentions.  But  some 
members  of  his  subcommittee  indicated  that 
the  President's  intervention  has  put  him  in 
the  meet  dlfflcult  position  In  many  years  in 
trying  to  win  over  a  majority  of  the  subcom- 
mittee to  his  formula. 

This  was  reflected  In  his  recent  attempts 
to  make  a  "no  floor  flght"  deal  with  the 
Speaker.  But  Mr.  McCormack's  unwilling- 
ness to  t>e  maneuvered  Into  the  position  of 
middleman  culminated  In  today's  White 
Hoiise  meeting. 

Resentment  of  some  members  of  the  sub- 
committee at  what  they  considered  Mr.  Pass- 
man's attempts  to  railroad  his  formula 
through  that  group  broke  into  the  open  ear- 
lier In  the  day.  On  the  House  floor,  Mr. 
Passman  sought  unanlmoxis  consent  to  flle 
by  midnight  Friday  a  report  from  the  full 
appropriations  panel  on  his  bill. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  It  Is  Im- 
portant that  there  be  no  misunderstand- 
ing that  we  are  talking  about  $3.6  billion 
of  new  obligational  authority.  This  does 
not  include  the  Peace  Corps  appropria- 
tion nor  the  appropriation  for  other 
items  not  included  in  the  authorization 
bill,  which  was  finally  settled  last  Mon- 
day: nor  does  this  figure  include  money 
appropriated  but  not  obligated  in  prior 
years.  Customarily  these  unobligated 
funds  are  reappropriated,  but  this  appro- 
priation is  separate  from  and  in  addition 
to  the  new  obligational  authority  which 
is  needed  in  the  amount  of  $3.6  billion. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  will  the 
gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the 
$3.6  billion  figure  you  are  asking  to  be 
appropriated  more  money  than  was  ap- 
propriated last  year? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No.  in  fact  it  is  much 
less  than  was  appropriated  last  year; 
$3.9  billion  in  new  obligational  authority 
was  appropriated  last  year,  and  the  $3.6 
billion  we  are  seeking  this  year  is  not  only 
$300  million  less  than  that  but  also  in- 
cludes within  it  $180  million  for  the 
Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  used  to  sup- 
port the  Alliance  for  Progress  in  Latin 
America. 

This  figure  of  $180  million  is  not  ordi- 
narily a  recurring  annual  item. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Does  this  $3.6  billion 
appropriation  include  carryovers  of 
funds  previously  appropriated  but  im- 
obligated  in  fiscal  year  1963? 

Mr.  FRASER.  No,  absolutely  not. 
This  $3.6  billion  is  the  fuU  amount  of 
the  autjiorizatlon  approved  Monday  by 
the  House  in  accepting  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  and  is  only  for 
new  obligational  authority. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Does  the  $3.6  billion 
figure  you  are  seeking  include  funds  for 
the  Peace  Corps,  the  Ryukyu  Islands,  or 
any  other  activities? 

Mr.  FR-'^ER.  I  am  very  happy  that 
the  gentleman  rfsked  this  question.  The 
answer  again  is— no.    Absolutely  not. 

The  $3.6  billion  is  only  for  AID  eco- 
nomic assistance  and  the  military  as- 
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sistance  program.  There  may  be  a  desire 
in  some  parts  to  include  approximately 
$300  million  of  related  activities  in  the 
overall  appropriations  bill,  but  these 
should  be  in  addition  to  the  $3.6  billion 
for  AID  and  MAP  assistance  and  not  be 
deducted  from  it.  The  activities  of  the 
Peace  Corps,  the  Department  of  the 
Army's  administration  of  the  Ryukyu 
Islands,  assistance  to  Cuban  refugees  in 
the  United  States,  migration  and  refugee 
assistance  in  Europe,  and  aid  for  the  In- 
ter-American Development  Bank  and  the 
International  Development  Association 
are  all  eminently  desirable  activities 
worthy  of  support  but  they  should  be 
considered  in  addition  to  the  $3.6  billion 
AID  economic  aid  and  the  military  as- 
sistance program. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Does  the  $3.6  bil- 
lion include  any  carryovers  from  the 
Peace  Corps  or  other  activities? 

Mr.  FRASER.    Absolutely  not. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Is  it  unusual  to  have 
a  carryover  of  unobligated  funds  from 
appropriations  of  previous  years?  Why 
shouldn't  this  carryover  be  deducted 
from  the  $3.6  billion? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  asking  this  question. 

It  is  not  unusual  to  have  a  carryover 
of  funds  in  programs  such  as  this,  and 
this  carryover  should  not  be  deducted 
from  the  new  appropriation.  Last  year's 
carryover  was  approximately  $600  mil- 
lion, and  that  was  with  an  appropriation 
of  $3.9  billion  of  new  obligations  au- 
thority. The  potential  carryover  this 
year  is  about  $525  million  at  the  absolute 
outside,  and  most  of  this  is  in  no-year 
funds  which  have  already  been  appro- 
priated and  do  not  need  reappropriation. 
The  total  economic  aid  carryover  for 
AID  is  about  $315  million,  and  the  fact 
that  this  money  is  available  now  is  one 
indication  that  AID  did  not  spend  its 
funds  rashly  in  a  rush  to  commit  them 
for  fear  of  losing  them.  It  should  be 
clear  that  carryovers  are  not  unusual 
and  that,  indeed,  the  President  takes 
them  into  consideration  in  asking  for 
new  obligational  authority.  The  Presi- 
dent w^ll  need  this  carryover  to  add  to 
the  $3.6  billion  in  new  appropriations  if 
he  is  to  have  an  aid  program  strong 
enough  to  support  U.S.  foreign  policy 
around  the  world. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  thank  the  gentle- 
man for  his  very  specific  answers. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  many 
people  think  that  the  foreign  aid  pro- 
gram today  is  operating  in  the  same  way 
as  it  did  5  or  10  years  ago ;  that  nothing 
has  changed,  and  no  improvements  have 
been  made. 

The  fact  is  that  the  Foreign  Assistance 
Act  of  1961  instituted  a  basic  change  in 
direction  in  our  foreign  aid  program. 
This  act  laid  the  groundwork  for  a  sig- 
nificantly more  effective  concentrated 
aid  program.  It  consolidated  the  many 
agencies  and  functions  of  U.S.  foreign 
assistance  activities  into  a  single  agency. 
It  focused  previously  diffused  operating 
responsibility  into  four  regional  bureaus, 
each  rep>orting  directly  to  the  Adminis- 
trator of  the  Agency.  The  potential  ef- 
fectiveness of  this  arrangement  is  now 
being  realized  throughout  the  program. 
Within  the  framework  of  the  Foreign 


Assistance  Act  of  1961.  a  number  of 
basic  specific  improvements  have  been 
made  and  are  continuing  under  the  di- 
rection of  the  administrator.  The  pro- 
gram has  been  reshaped  to  effectuate 
congressional  emphasis  on.  first,  long- 
term  development  in  AID  recipient  coun- 
tries; second,  increased  participation  in 
the  economic  assistance  effort  by  other 
industrialized  free  world  nations;  third, 
maximum  self-help  and  reform  for  AID 
recipients;  and,  fourth,  building  the  in- 
stitutional base  for  economic  and  social 
development  of  recipient  nations. 

With  reorganization  largely  com- 
pleted, a  number  of  other  major  actions 
are  now  improving  the  foreign  assistance 
effort. 

.  First.  The  new  administrator  reviewed 
U.S.  assistance  policy  toward  each  re- 
cipient coimtry.  This  exhaustive  review 
process  generated  the  following  results, 
first,  decisions  were  made  to  reduce  some 
planned  programs  and  plan  for  termina- 
''tion  of  others;  second,  specific  VS. 
assistance  objectives  toward  each  recipi- 
ent country  were  formulated  on  the  basis 
of  hard  Judgments  about  achievable  goals 
and  the  ability  of  the  U.S.  and  others  to 
assist;  third,  strategies  for  each  AID  re- 
cipient country  were  developed  specify- 
ing self-help  measures  which  the  U.S. 
believes  necessary  and  the  manner  in 
which  such  action  by  AID  recipients  can 
be  induced;  fourth,  concentration  and 
selectivity  both  among  AID  recipient 
countries  and  within  Individual  country 
aid  programs  have  been  increased. 
Now — 20  countries  receive  80  percent  of 
economic  assistance — 10  countries  re- 
ceive 80  percent  of  military  assistance. 

Second.  A  number  of  steps  have  been 
taken  to  insure  that  revised  policies  and 
procedures  for  deciding  on  levels  and 
kinds  of  assistance  get  down  to  the  work- 
ing field  level.  Among  these  steps  were 
Issuance  for  the  first  time  of  a  compre- 
hensive policy  guidance  manual  and  a 
number  of  discussions  between  field  and 
Washington  personnel  on  these  basic 
policies  and  procedures. 

Third.  Task  forces  were  established  to 
review  all  procedures  for  carrying  out 
assistance  programs.  The  first  pro- 
cedures generated  by  this  review  have  al- 
ready been  established.  These  proce- 
dures are  designed  to  focus  responsibili- 
ties more  sharply,  reduce  paper  flow, 
expedite  action,  and  shift  more  I'esponsl- 
billty  to  those  charged  with  implement- 
ing the  program  in  the  field. 

Fourth.  Techniques  have  been  further 
develojjed  to  tie  the  provision  of  assist- 
ance to  actual  self-help  performance.  In 
three  Latin  American  countries,  for  ex- 
ample, aid  is  being  released  only  as  the 
country  achieves  certain  fiscal,  adminis- 
trative, or  monetary  targets.  When 
these  targets  have  not  been  achieved,  as- 
sistance has  been  withheld. 

Fifth:  Steps  have  been  taken  to  fur- 
ther reduce  the  already  small  negative 
effect  of  AID  on  the  current  U.S.  balance 
of  payments.  As  a  result,  about  85  per- 
cent of  the  dollars  appropriated  for  the 
fiscal  year  1964  will  never  leave  the 
United  States;  they  will  be  spent  for  pur- 
chases at  home.  By  next  fiscal  year — 
fiscal  year  1965 — it  is  estimated  that 
the  negative  effect  of  AID  assistance  on 
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the  balance  of  paym^nta  will  be  reduced 
to  $500  milUon. 

Sixth.  Loans  have  become  the  major 
instnmaent  of  for^n  assistance.  In 
fiscal  year  1964.  80  percent  of  total  eco- 
nomic assistance  will  be  in  loans,  com- 
pared to  30  percent  in  1961. 

Seventh.  Special  efforts  have  been  in- 
troduced and  expanded  to  Increase  the 
^   role  of  private  enterprise,  both  in  the 
developing  countries  and  in  the  United 
States  In  a  development  effort.    The  new 
office  of  Development  Finance  &  Private 
Enterprise,  headed  by  an  AssLstant  Ad- 
ministrator, who  reports  directly  to  the 
Administrator,  is  spearheading  this  ef- 
fort.   As  a  result,  since  September  1962, 
16  completely  new  investment  guarantee 
agreements  have  been  filed  with  develop- 
ing countries.    In  eight  other  countries, 
coverage   has  been  expanded.     During 
this  fiscal  year,  the  total  of  investment 
guarantees  of  all  types  wUl  cross  the  $1 
billion  mark.     Local  currency  loans  to 
private  Investors  under  Public  Law  480 
have  Increased  rapidly.    AID  has  loaned 
more  than  $150  million  in  development 
loans  to  private  enterprise  since  AID  was 
established.     AID  has  mounted  a  new 
program  to  help  U.S.  private  enterprise 
to     survey     investment     c^portunitles 
aroimd  the  world. 

Eighth.  AID  has  met  with  increasing 
success  in  Its  efforts  to  get  other  indus- 
trialized nations  to  provide  more  assist- 
ance on  more  liberal  terms.  In  the  last 
month,  the  British  have  Issued  a  white 
paper  outlining  their  intention  to  sub- 
stantially liberalize  the  terms  on  which 
they  provide  assistance. 

Ninth.  AID  has  adopted  a  policy  of 
hardening  its  loan  terms  as  soon  as  the 
capacity  to  repay  of  recipient  coimtrles 
has  improved  sufficiently.  Greece.  Israel. 
Taiwan,  and  Thailand  provide  examples 
of  countries  In  which  loan  terms  have 
been  progressively  hardened  from  fiscal 
1962  to  1963. 

\  Tenth.  AID  has  completed  termlna- 
J;Ion  of  economic  assistance  programs  to 
15  developed  countries  of  Europe. 

Elerenth.  To  Improve  performance 
and  minimize  the  need  for  full-time  per- 
manent employees,  AID  is  making  in- 
creasing use  of  the  vast  talents  of  the 
entire  American  community  In  Its  assist- 
ance efforts.  These  Include  business  and 
industry,  colleges  and  universities,  pri- 
vate service  organizations,  and  other 
Federal  Oovemment  agencies  and  State 
governments. 

Twelfth.  More  effective  methods  of  ad- 
ministration of  the  program  overseas 
have  been  developed.  Already  AID  has 
created  10  "delegated  posts"  in  which 
the  Ambassador  perfonns  AID  functions 
thus  eliminating  the  need  for  a  separate 
AID  mission  and  director.  In  other 
countries,  steps  are  being  taken  to  con- 
solidate management  functions  of  AID. 
USIA.  and  embassies. 

Thirteenth.  AID  has  exercised  tight 
control  over  personnel  levels  and  fimc- 
tlons.  Major  personnel  functions  have 
been  decentralized  to  the  four  regions, 
thus  improving  efficiency  and  reducing 
duplication.  Many  missions  have  been 
reduced  in  size;  others  notably  in  Latin 
America  have  been  increased.  Sharp 
reductions  in  personnel  liave  been  ef- 
fected in  Greece.  Israel.  Korea.  Libya, 
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Ethiopia,  and  free  China.  Lo«ui  officers 
and  public  safety  advisers  have  been 
added — with  increase  offset  by  reduc- 
tions in  other  technical  specialties. 

Fourteenth.  Organizational  changes 
have  been  made  to  improve  AID'S  ability 
to  do  the  job.  AID  established  the  In- 
ternational Development  Organizations 
Staff  to  secure  better  aid  contributions 
from  other  donors,  and  to  improve  aid 
coordination,  set  up  an  Office  of  Public 
Safety  to  focus  emphasis  on  internal  de- 
fense efforts  in  certain  countries,  orga- 
nized a  Cooperative  Staff  to  focus  on  de- 
velopment of  cooperatives  in  aid- 
receiving  countries.  These  additions  re- 
quii-ed  some  additional  staff,  but  were 
mainly  accomplished  within  existing  re- 
sources by  making  cuts  in  other  head- 
quarters staff  units. 

Fifteenth.  AID  is  now  probing  ways  to 
improve  recruiting  of  the  many  talents 
needed  in  the  foreign  assistance  effort. 
Contacts  are  being  expanded  with  uni- 
versities, and  with  trade,  labor,  and  pro- 
fessional organizations.  Expanded  use 
of  short-term  consultants  on  contracts 
with  firms  and  private  organizations  are 
another  possibility.  Improvements  are 
being  pursued  in  AID's  ability  to  attract 
able  young  people,  to  achieve  more  effec- 
tive manpower  planning,  to  improve  in- 
service  training  and  career  development 
systems. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  I  yield  to  the  genUe- 
man. 

Mr.  MOORHEAD.  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
commend  the  gentleman  from  Minnesota 
for  bringing  this  very  important  problem 
to  the  attention  of  the  Congress.  As  a 
distinguished  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Porei^Ti  Affairs  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  knows  whereof  he  speaks  and 
his  words  should  be  given  close  attention 
by  the  Members  of  the  Congress. 

Few  programs  have  caused  such  titanic 
conflict  between  the  Congress  and  the 
Executive  as  that  relatively  small  item 
in  our  budget  known  Imprecisely  as  for- 
eign aid. 

In  Congress  I  hear  such  invectives  ap- 
plied as  "foreign  giveaway."  "foreign 
boondoggle."  "global  handout."  "flagrant 
waste." 

Yet  this  horrible  thing  has  been  sup- 
ported since  its  Inception  by  both  Re- 
publican and  Democratic  administra- 
tions. It  is  even  now  supported  by  Hoo- 
ver, Landon,  Nixon.  Truman,  and  Elsen- 
hower in  their  role  as  elder  statesmen. 
It  was  supported  by  John  F.  Kennedy 
and  is  now  by  the  present  occupant  of 
the  White  House.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Every  Secretary  of  State— Marshall. 
Acheson,  Dulles,  Herter,  and  Rusk — Re- 
publicans and  Democrats  have  all  sup- 
ported it.  And  finally,  both  party  plat- 
forms have  endorsed  the  Idea  of  mutual 
secxirity,  which  Is  a  more  correct  descrip- 
tion of  the  program's  purpose,  "nius. 
since  we  find  no  evidence  that  this  is 
strictly  a  political  Issue,  perhaps  there  is 
an  institutional  reason  for  this  conflict. 

Under  our  Constitution  the  primary 
responsibility  in  foreign  affairs  was  given 
to  the  Ebtecutive. 

But,  the  Congress,  and  especially  the 
House,  was  given  the  primary  responsi- 
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bility  for  raising  revenues  and  appro- 
priating funds. 

President  Kennedy  concurred  with  this 
system  of  checks  in  his  November  15, 
1963.  press  conference  when  he  stated, 
"It's  been  said  very  many  times,  and  I've 
never  questioned  It,  that  the  Senate  and 
the  Congress  have  every  right  to  decide 
how  much  money  should  be  appropriated 
That's  their  constitutional  right." 

President  Johnson  reaffirmed  that  be- 
lief in  his  address  of  November  27. 

If,  instead  of  thinking  foreign  aid  as  a 
foreign  policy  question,  one  Judges  it  in 
the  light  of  the  constitutional  duty  of 
collecting  money  from  taxpayers  and  ap- 
propriating it  for  their  benefit,  support  of 
foreign  aid.  at  first  glance,  becomes  more 
difficult.  For  while  my  constituents  look 
pnmarlly  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States  for  leadership  in  foreign  affairs 
they  look  to  me  to  represent  them  in 
domestic  matters.  If  they  ask  me  to  sup- 
port a  Ux  cut  or  vote  for  more  money 
for  housing,  urban  renewal,  mass  trans- 
portation, education,  unemployment 
benefits,  increased  social  security  bene- 
fits and  I  say  there  is  not  enough 
money— their  first  reaction  Is— cut  for- 
eign aid. 

If  we  are  seeking  a  flood  control  proj- 
ect to  protect  our  «ity  and  are  turned 
down  by  the  Bureatt  of  the  Budget,  my 
constituents  will  point  to  some  dam  in  a 
foreign  coimtry  and  say  "Why  benefit 
Slobboviana  over  Pennsylvanians?" 

This  is  a  natural  reaction  if  we  look  at 
foreign  aid  as  a  money  biU  and  from  a 
parochial  standpoint.  But  I  submit  it 
must  be  viewed  from  tlie  national  stand- 
point. For  instance,  even  though  Re- 
publicans in  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives voted  120  to  52  against  the  Ptor- 
eign  Assistance  Act  of  1963,  the  House 
Republican  leadership — the  floor  lead- 
er, the  whip,  the  chairman  of  the  Re- 
pubUcan  conference  and  the  Republican 
national  chairman— men  whose  position 
requires  them  to  have  a  national  party 
interest  broader  than  their  constituents 
viewpoint  all  voted  for  the  Foreign  As- 
sistance Act.  They  voted  the  same  way 
this  we^  on  the  conference  report 

Thus,  if  you  look  at  foreign  aid  as  our 
Presidents  and  other  national  party 
leaders  have  done,  primarily  as  an  in- 
strument of  foreign  policy,  you  reach  the 
same  conclusions. 

In  a  press  conference  held  not  long  be- 
fore his  death.  President  Kennedy  stated 
his  position  in  the  strongest  possible 
terms: 

I  just  want  to  say  personally  as  President 

and  my  predecessor  said  the  same — this  pro- 
gram U  essential  to  the  conduct  ot  our  for- 
eign poUcy  and  therefore.  I'm  asking  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  to  give  me  the 
means  of  conducting  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  United  State*.  ••     *~     y  « 

And  if  they  do  not  want  to  do  so.  then  they 
should  reoogniee  that  they  are  severely  limit- 
ing my  abUlty  to  protect  the  national  in- 
terest. That  is  how  Important  I  fhtnt  this 
program  Is. 


Let  us  then  look  at  foreign  aid  from 
the  standpoint  of  protecting  the  na- 
tional Interest. 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  have  three 
clear  choices. 

First.  Cease  all  foreign  aid  programs 
and  accept  as  inevitable  the  fact  that 
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many  free  nations  will  be  taken  over  by 
the  Communists  either  externally  or  in- 
ternally or  by  the  use  of  Communist  for- 
eign aid  programs. 

Second.  Cease  all  foreign  aid  but  be 
ready  and  willing  to  use  American  troops 
to  put  down  communistic  insurrection. 
inAltrsrtion,  or  outright  aggression  in  all 
the  many  parts  of  the  world  where  this 
might  occur. 

Third.  Continue  some  form  of  a  for- 
eign aid  program. 

I  doubt  that  the  opponents  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program  are  seriously  advocat- 
ing the  first  course  of  action  which 
recognizes  as  inevitable  the  loss  of  many 
countries  to  the  Communists.  These  op- 
ponents, at  least  in  their  words,  are 
among  the  most  ardent  foes  of  commu- 
nism. Surely  these  opponents  who  con- 
demn so  vociferously  what  they  call  a 
no- win  policy  could  not  seriously  be  ad- 
vocating a  planned  policy  of  surrender 
and  defeat. 

Then  do  they,  in  the  name  of  economy, 
advocate  the  replacement  of  our  foreign 
aid  program  by  the  infinitely  more  ex- 
pensive policy,  reliance  upon  American 
troops,  to  put  down  Communist  insur- 
rection, infiltration,  or  outright  aggres- 
sion in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  this 
may  be  necessary.  For  example,  the  cost 
of  maintaining  a  U.S.  soldier  is  more  than 
six  times  the  cost  to  maintain  a  Viet- 
namese soldier — $3,948  versus  $651. 
Wars — even  the  most  limited  of  wars — 
are  so  expensive  that  almost  any  policy 
which  can  avoid  our  involvement  in  war 
must  be  a  moneysaving  policy. 

We  come,  therefore,  inevitably  to  the 
third  alternative — we  must  have  some 
kind  of  a  foreign  aid  program. 

Having  reached  this  conclusion,  we  are 
just  at  the  beginning  of  the  discussion. 

How  much  foreign  aid?  What  tjrpe  of 
foreign  aid?  To  what  countries?  How 
should  it  be  administered? 

These  are  questions  which  the  Con- 
gress can  properly  discuss  so  long  as  we 
remember  that  this  question  must  be 
viewed  from  a  national  and  not  from  a 
parochial  standpoint. 

Much  of  the  debate  over  foreign  aid 
has  been  whether  we  should  stress  mili- 
tary or  economic  aid. 

In  my  opinion  a  more  meaningful  divi- 
sion of  thought  would  be  to  divide  the 
recipient  countries  into  two  categories, 
first  tactical  and  second  strategic — rec- 
ognizing, of  course,  that  there  are  some 
countries  which  are  a  mixture  of  both. 

By  tactical  countries,  I  mean  both 
allied  <and  neutral  countries,  who  lie  ad- 
jacent to  Communist  borders  and  who 
seek  to  maintain  their  own  independence. 

In  the  past  year's  program,  over 
$1  billion  was  allotted  for  the  direct 
military  assistance  to  countries  on  the 
C(Mnmunists  blocs'  periphery  which  are 
allied  with  us  or  each  other  in  defense 
against  Conununist  at^k.  In  addition 
to  military  aid,  these  Countries  also  re- 
ceived about  $700  million  in  economic  aid 
to  support  their  military  efforts  and  oth- 
erwise add  to  their  stability  and  growth. 
These  funds  represent  44  percent  of  this 
year's  total  foreign  assistance  appropri- 
ation. If  we  add  to  this  the  military  and 
economic  support  of  Vietnam  and  Laos 
and  other  border  countries  which  wish  to 
retain  their  independence   though   not 


allied  with  us  or  other  countries  in  com- 
mon dtefense  pacts,  total  expenditures 
for  military  support  and  accompanying 
economic  aid  in  the  border  areas  aggre- 
gate $2.8  billion  or  72  percent  of  total 
appropriations.  In  these  tactical  coun- 
tries, on  the  whole,  our  help  has  pur- 
chased very  little  development.  In  these 
same  countries  the  principal  examples  of 
waste  and  corruption  have  occurred.  It 
is,  I  believe,  primarily  as  a  result  of  par- 
ticular events  in  these  countries  that 
some  of  the  deepest  congressional  and 
public  misgivings  about  foreign  aid  have 
derived.  Yet,  the  Clay  report— in  talking 
of  aid — to  these  tactical  countries — said 
"Dollar  for  dollar,  these  programs  con- 
tribute more  to  the  security  of  the  free 
world  than  corresponding  expenditures 
in  our  defense  appropriations." 

Seventy-two  percent  of  our  total  for- 
eign aid  appropriation  is  made  to  those 
tactical  countries  where  the  direct  re- 
lationship to  free  world  security  is  most 
evident.  These  nations  are  carrying  de- 
fense burdens  far  beyond  their  internal 
economic  capacity.  While  these  coun- 
tries are  now  receiving  the  major  portion 
of  U.S.  foreign  assistance,  they  are  also 
providing  more  than  2  million  men. 
ready  for  the  most  part,  for  any  emer- 
gency. While  their  armies  are  to  some 
extent  static  unless  general  war  devel- 
ops, they  add  materitdly  to  the  free  world 
strength  so  long  as  conventional  military 
forces  are  required.  As  the  Clay  report 
said: 

It  might  be  better  to  reduce  tbe  resources 
of  our  own  defense  budget  rather  than  to 
discontinue  the  support  which  makes  their 
contribution  possible. 

In  any  review  of  the  front-line  or  tacti- 
cal countries,  special  attention  must  be 
given  to  India  even  though  It  is  not  an 
ally  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  word.  Up 
to  June  30,  1962.  we  provided  economic 
aid  in  the  amount  of  $3,952  million  and 
no  military  aid  to  India.  After  the  Chi- 
nese invasion  we  agreed  to  extend  mili- 
tary assistance  to  India.  India  is  of  su- 
preme importance  to  us.  It  is  the  only 
country  of  suflflcient  size  in  south  Asia  to 
be  able  to  offset  the  Red  Chinese  power 
in  Asia.  Let  us  look  at  what  has  hap- 
pened in  India — partly  as  a  result  of 
our  $3.9  billion  of  foreign  aid. 

Recently.  I  had  breakfast  with  Chester 
Bowles  who  served  imder  President  Tru- 
man and  now  under  Presidents  Kennedy 
and  Johnson  as  our  Ambassador  to  In- 
dia. He  pointed  out  that  in  these  10 
years,  Indian  national  income  has  in- 
creased by  42  percent  with  food  grain 
production  ^p  by  56  percent.  In  1947 
it  was  estimated  that  100  million  cases 
of  malaria  developed  annually — now  this 
debilitating  disease  has  nearly  disap- 
peared. Life  expectancy  in  India  in  1947 
was  27  years — now  it  is  42. 

In  a  country  that  was  only  10  percent 
literate  15  years  ago.  60  percent  of  all 
Indian  children  under  the  age  of  12  are 
now  going  to  school.  Indian  industrial 
production  is  expanding  by  10  percent 
annually,  one  of  the  highest  rates  in  the 
world. 

In  Its  first  year  of  independence,  India 
developed  a  constitution  that  combined 
the  features  of  both  the  United  States 
and    British    experience.    Since    then, 


India  has  held  three  national  elections — 
each  the  largest  exercise  of  the  demo- 
cratic privilege  in  the  world— in  which 
a  higher  percentage  of  the  people  than 
in  the  United  States  vote. 

India  has  freedom  of  speech,  freedom 
of  religion,  freedom  of  the  press,  and  a 
private  enterprise  sector  that  has  been 
chalking  up  sizable  gains. 

Only  through  a  free  India  with  grow- 
ing strength  and  confidence  cam  we  ex- 
pect to  see  the  development  of  a  political 
and  military  balance  to  Communist 
China  in  Asia.  What  is  more,  a  success- 
ful expanding  India  demonstrates  to  all 
of  the  doubters  and  the  fainthearted  in 
Asia,  Africa,  and  Latin  America  that  de- 
mocracy is  more  than  an  impractical 
Western  political  luxury.  It  is  a  realis- 
tic political  and  economic  system  that 
actually  works  in  practice  and  produces 
results.  Thus,  foreign  assistance  to  the 
tactical  or  Communist  border  countries 
can  be  relatively  easily  defended. 

However,  aid  to  the  strategic  coun- 
tries is  more  difficult  to  explain  because 
these  are  the  countries  which  are  not 
close  to  Communist  borders  and  are  not 
in  any  immediate  danger  from  outside 
aggression.  In  these  countries  the  ques- 
tion of  military  assistance  in  any  sub- 
stantial amount  sliould  be  questioned. 

Why  should  we  give  economic  aid  to 
the  countries  of  Latin  America  and 
Africa? 

First,  however,  let  us  explode  some  of 
the  wrong  reasons  for  assistance  to  these 
countries. 

For  instance,  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  most  widely  presented  In  terms 
of  simple  antlcommunlsm.  Since  a  ma- 
jor U.S.  objective  is  to  stop  communism, 
this  Implies  that  If  communism  did  not 
exist,  there  would  be  little  or  no  reason 
for  the  program  Itself. 

For  developing  countries  seeking  aid. 
such  a  view  also  ironically  turned  com- 
munism into  a  valuable  natural  resource, 
such  as  oil  or  uranium. 

By  the  logic  of  the  argimient,  any  de- 
veloping nation  devoid  of  a  powerful 
Communist  neighbor  or  a  noisy  Commu- 
nist minority  becomes  per  se  a  poor  can- 
didate for  U.S.  economic  assistance.  It 
has  been  suggested  sarcastically  that  a 
developing  nation  which  lacked  a  Com- 
munist minority  should  plant  and  nour- 
ish a  small  but  vocal  Communist  move- 
ment— and  then  implore  the  United 
States  to  provide  the  funds  to  squelch  It. 

Since  even  Communists  are  sometimes 
blessed  with  a  sense  of  humor.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Soviet  spokesmen  talking 
to  the  people  of  Asia  and  Africa  have 
said: 

The  Soviet  Union  offers  you  loans  and 
technicians  to  speed  your  development,  for 
this  you  are  grateful,  but  you  should  be 
equally  grateful  to  Moscow  for  whatever  aid 
the  Americans  give  you.  They  are  quite 
frank  In  saying  that  If  they  were  not  so 
frightened  of  us  Communists,  they  would 
give  you  nothing. 

A  second  falla^  in  our  past  presenta- 
tion of  foreign  ^h  is  the  claim  that  the 
program  will  bring  us  military  allies, 
win  us  votes  In  the  United  Nations,  or 
gain  us  support  against  Cuba  and  the 
Red  Chinese.  In  other  words,  it  is  as- 
sumed that  the  program's  primary  ob- 
jective Is  to  make  friends  and  buy  votes. 
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This  argxmient  is  equally  hollow  and 
futile.  It  Is  no  more  possible  to  buy  the 
long-term  loyalty  of  a  nation  than  it  Is 
to  buy  the  enduring  loyalty  of  a  friend. 
To  attempt  to  do  so  can  lead  only  to 
frustration  and  antagonism. 

Suppose  a  wealthy  resident  of  your 
town  should  offer  to  build  a  swimming 
pool  for  your  children,  a  new  library, 
and  an  extension  to  your  town  hall — pro- 
vided only  that  you  and  your  neighbors 
agree  to  support  his  poUUcal  views  on 
public  questions. 

What  would  you  do?  You  would  invite 
him  to  take  his  money  and  to  live  else- 
where. 

Unfortunately.  In  fifcie  past  we  Ameri- 
cans have  Inadvertently  placed  ourselves 
often  In  the  position  of  the  richest  man 
in  the  world  community,  naively  trying 
to  buy  friends  and  supporters  for  our 
views.  Yet  commonsense  and  a  knowl- 
edge of  human  nature  should  tell  us  that 
foreign  aid  will  not  make  us  love  our 
neighbors,  make  our  neighbors  love  us, 
or  win  intemaUonal  popularity  laurels 
for  us — and  we  should  not  expect  It  to 
do  so. 

Finally,  It  has  often  been  wrongly  as- 
sumed that  the  success  or  failure  of  the 
aid  program  should  be  judged  by  pure- 
ly and  simply  the  rate  of  economic 
growth  ji  the  recipient  country. 

Obviously  increased  agricultural  and 
Industrial  production  is  of  the  utmost 
Importance.  Yet  the  record  shows  that 
when  the  added  production  is  badly  dis- 
tributed, it  only  widens  the  gap  between 
rich  and  poor— and.  in  the  process.  In- 
evitably erodes  the  poliUcal  stability 
which  we  are  striving  to  create. 

There  are  many  examples.  Some  of 
the  most  productive  countries  of  Latin 
America,  for  instance,  already  have  per 
capita  incomes  greater  than  several  Eu- 
ropean countries.  Yet  because  the  priv- 
ileged minority  at  the  top  may  be  get- 
ting rapidly  richer  while  the  impover- 
ished embittered  masses  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ladder  are  making  little  or  no  prog- 
ress, these  nations  can  be  as  politically 
explosive  as  the  poorest  African  or 
Asian  country  whose  per  capita  income 
may  be  no  greater  than  $100  a  year. 

In  view  of  our  past  faUure  adequately 
to  explain  the  program,  it  is  a  tribute 
to  our  national  commonsense  that  so 
many  Americans  have  continued  to  give 
tacit  support  to  foreign  assistance  for 
basically  humanitarian  reasons. 

This  leads  us  back  to  the  basic  ques- 
tion: If  the  purpose  of  our  aid  program 
is  not  simply  to  combat  communism 
and  if  it  cannot  be  expected  to  buy 
friends  or  votes,  and  if  faster  economic 
growth  alone  is  no  sure  cure-all.  what 
exactly  Is  foreign  aid  good  for?  What 
will  It  do? 

The  answer  to  this  question  is  decep- 
tively simple  to  state:  A  wisely  admin- 
istered U.8.  aid  program  can  help  build 
nations  that  are  increasingly  prepared  to 
defend  their  independence  aganst  total- 
itarian enemies— external  or  internal 
overt  or  covert — and  Increasingly  willing 
to  work  with  us  as  partners  on  common 
projects  which  may  lead  the  world  a 
little  closer  to  peace.    || 

In  other  words,  the  purpose  of  our  aid 
program  is  to  develop  Independent  na- 
tions able  and  willing  to  stand  on  their 


own  feet — and  thereby  to  share  with  us 
a  dedication  to  peace  and  freedom. 

To  put  the  question  more  sharply,  we 
have  a  critical  choice:  We  can  h^  to 
guide  the  economic  and  social  upheaval 
now  sweeping  Asia.  Africa,  and  Latin 
America  into  constructive,  peaceful 
channels,  or  we  can  sit  back  nervously 
and  ineffectually,  while  the  revolution  of 
rising  expectations  in  Asia.  Africa,  and 
Latin  America  slips  into  the  hands  of 
reckless  extremists  who  despise  every- 
thing we  stand  for — and  a  succession  of 
Red  Chinas  and  Red  Cubas  comes  into 
being.  If  we  falter,  another  runner  will 
surely  set  the  pace. 
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Peace  hath  her  victories  no  less  renowned 
than  war. 

Wrote  Milton,  these  victories  gained 
thus  far  have  been  quiet  ones  scored  in 
the  last  17  years  by  our  mutual  d^ense 
and  assistance  programs.  Let  us  con- 
tinue to  infiuence  the  winds  of  historical 
change  not  by  Ignoring  them  but  by 
making  them  work  in  our  favor. 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  Pennsylvania  for  his 
very  excellent  and  penetrating  remarks 
about  the  nature  of  the  support  which 
the  foreign  aid  program  has  commanded 
and  some  of  the  difficulties  which  have 
been  generated  through  misunderstand- 
ing of  the  purpose  of  the  program. 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  the  gentleman  saeld? 

Mr.  PRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  distinguished  gentleman  from  Cali- 
fornia. 

rOKEIGW  AID  AlfD   TH«   P«INCIPL«   QT  BKLP-BKLP 

Mr.  BROWN  of  California.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  add  my  commendation 
of  the  gentleman  for  bringing  this  very 
important  matter  to  the  attention  of  the 
Members  of  the  House.  I  have  been 
very  deeply  concerned  at  the  drastic 
slashes  which  have  been  made  in  the 
foreign  aid  authorization  bill  as  It  pro- 
gressed through  the  two  Houses  of  Con- 
gress. I  am  extremely  hopeful  that  in 
the  light  of  some  of  the  things  that  have 
been  said  here  this  afternoon  and  In  the 
light  of  the  urgent  needs  of  this  country 
to  maintain  its  position  and  strengthen 
its  position  throughout  the  world,  when 
the  appropriation  bill  comes  to  the  floor 
on  Monday,  we  will  have  a  bUl  which  will 
be  as  close  as  possible  to  the  authoriza- 
tion which  we  approved  last  Monday. 

I  would  like  to  bring  to  the  attention 
of  my  colleagues  an  extremely  signifi- 
cant, and  truly  basic,  principle  that 
should  underlie  the  decisions  affecting 
foreign  aid  to  underdeveloped  countries. 
This  ts  the  principle  of  self-help. 

The  leadership  of  three  national  ad- 
ministrations consistently  recognized 
that  the  development  of  independent 
strength  In  any  coimtry  is  essential^ 
the  responsIbiUty  of  the  people  and  the 
government  of  that  country,  not  of  the 
United  States. 

Unfortunately,  the  adminlstrat<M^  of 
our  foreign  assistance  program  have  not 
been  as  consistent  when  applying  this 
critola  in  determining  aid  recipient  eli- 
gibility. And,  as  a  consequence,  achieve- 
ments have,  in  many  instances,  fallen 
short  of  the  target 

But,  there  Is  a  basts  for  hope  in  the 
future,  for,  as  of  today,  the  bulk  of  eco- 


nomic assistance  is  going  to  a  dozen  or 
16  countries,  countries  which  are  mnhH>%y 
■oUd  progress  in  mobilizing  their  own 
resources  as  their  contribution  to  their 
own  development.  These  cooperating 
countries  are  demonstrating  tangibly 
their  willingness  to  help  themselves. 
They  are  contributing  whatever  re- 
sources they  can.  no  matter  how  meager, 
of  men,  money,  and  material. 

Llpservlce.  empty  promises,  pious 
hopes,  just  will  not  do.  They  Just  lead 
to  failures,  and  we  have  had  our  share 
of  those. 

I  urge  that  the  thrust  of  America's 
forrfgn  assistance  programs  cwitinue  to 
be  directed  toward  assisting  each  aid  re- 
cipient country  to  mobilize,  increase,  and 
apply  its  own  resources  in  a  Joint  effort 
to  achieve  stability  and  economic  growth. 
This  would  be  the  self-help  otMicept  in 
action. 

Where  it  has  been  applied.  It  has  been 
fruitful,  and  there  are  many  notable 
examples  of  its  successful  applicati(m. 

In  the  field  of  education,  a  task  that 
truly  tests  the  Imagination,  the  self-help 
principle  has  had  dramatic  results.  I 
would  like  to  use  Latin  America  for  illus- 
trative purposes. 

Guatemala,  where  72  percent  of  the 
people  can  neither  read  nor  write,  that 
government  and  AID  jointly  launched  a 
pilot  program  to  construct  more  than 
2,200  classrooms.  It  was  originally 
thought  that  local  residents,  whose  chil- 
dren would  use  the  schools,  would  ac- 
count for  33  percent  of  the  constructiwi 
cost.  The  fact  Is  that  these  local  resi- 
dents have  accounted  for  almost  half  of 
the  actual  construction  cost. 

In  Colombia,  the  larger  share  of  U£. 
assistance  for  education  is  at  the  primary 
school  level.  It  is  based  on  the  4-year 
plan  of  the  Ministry  of  Education  to  pro- 
vide a  minimum  of  5  years  schooling  for 
every  Colombian  child.  This  plan  looks 
to  the  construction  of  22.000  primary 
classrooms,  and  the  training  of  more 
than  16,000  primary  teachers  over  the  4- 
year  span  at  a  cost  of  $98  million.  While 
the  United  States  is  strongly  committed 
to  this  plan,  the  bulk  of  financing,  about 
$60  million.  Is  being  carried  by  the  Co- 
lombian Government.  If  the  goal  of  an 
assured  educaUon  for  every  Colombian 
child  is  attained,  this  win  have  profound 
future  implications  for  lifting  the  entire 
economic  and  social  climate  of  the 
coimtry. 

Forty  villages  in  Panama  win  receive 
an  assist  in  building  schools  through  a 
$255,000  grant  from  AID.  and  Panama's 
aCnlstry  of  Education  will  initially  pro- 
vide $50,000  toward  the  cost  of  this 
project 

The  problem  of  decent  housing  is  acute 
throughout  the  emerging  nations. 
AID'S  emphasis  should  be  on  self-help 
housing,  technical  assistance,  and  the 
development  of  local  credit  institutions 
that  will  enable  the  average  man  to 
finance  a  decent  home  for  his  family. 

In  self-help  housing  neighbor  helps 
neighbor.  The  cash  outiay  is  limited  to 
such  items  as  nails  and  hinges,  and 
self-help  works. 

In  Santiago.  Chile,  a  pioneer  housing 
project  has  resulted  in  more  than  650  liv- 
able homes  built  on  the  self-help  prin- 
ciple.   The   Chilean    Government   paid 
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for  the  land,  site  development,  utilities, 
building  materials,  and  administrative 
costs.  The  United  States  paid  for  the 
construction  equipment,  and  provided 
technical  assistance.  The  people  who 
were  to  live  in  their  own  homes  did  the 
actual  building. 

In  Korea,  200.000  persons  have  been 
housed  in  more  than  36,000  units  over  a 
5-year  period.  Korea's  initial  contribu- 
tion to  the  program  was  small,  but,  as  of 
today,  the  Korean  Government  is  han- 
dling the  entire  program  and  AID  has 
stepped  out  of  the  picture. 

For  centuries  the  scourge  of  malaria 
has  frustrated  the  aspirations  of  mil- 
lions yearning  to  better  their  lot.  In 
the  Rapti  Valley  of  Nepal,  only  5  years 
ago.  a  malaria  incidence  of  100  percent 
held  the  population  down  to  about 
5.000  Impoverished  tribesmen.  Today 
through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  Ne- 
palese  and  United  States  Governments, 
there  are  50,000  productive  farmers  and 
tribesmen  living  there,  participating  in  a 
dramatic  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment effort.  The  malaria  incidence  is 
now  four- tenths  of  1  percent. 

In  Taiwan,  U.S.  foreign  assistance  has 
contributed  to  the  virtual  elimination  of 
malaria. 

In  India,  where  malaria  accoimted  for 
more  than  10  percent  of  all  illnesses  in 
1953,  the  percentage  today  is  six-tenths 
of  1  percent. 

The  successful  application  of  the  self- 
help  principle  is  also  demonstrated  in 
Ecuador  where  there  are  3,000  private 
citizens,  ranging  from  farmers  to  teach- 
ers, who  have  volunteered  their  services 
to  assist  in  malaria  eradication.  They 
take  blood  samples,  even  administer 
drugs,  help  spray  450.000  dwellings  every 
6  months.  They  work  without  pay,  but 
they  take  much  pride  in  the  local  pres- 
tige they  acquire.  Many  of  them  display 
their  simple  instruction  materials,  sup- 
plied through  the  Alliance  for  Progress 
on  the  walls  for  all  to  see.  a^  profession- 
als display  their  uiiiversity  diplomas. 

And,  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  in  the 
rural  areas  where  most  of  thelpeople  live, 
self-help  projects  can  have,  and  in  many 
instances  have  had.  a  profound  impact 
on  the  people  right  in  their  own  villages. 

For  example,  today,  Costa  Rica  is  self- 
sufficient  in  rice,  com,  and  beans,  in 
meat  and  livestock  products,  and  In  fruit 
and  vegetables.  This  increase  has  been 
accomplished  in  the  face  of  a  population 
increase  of  about  four  percent  a  year. 

U.S.  assistance,  on  a  self-help  basis, 
contributed  to  the  establishment  of  an 
agricultural  extension  service,  and  the 
development  of  agricultural  research,  im- 
proved food  marketing,  storage,  and 
processing  techniques. 

In  Brazil,  the  combined  research  ef- 
forts of  Brazilian  and  UJ5.  technicians 
have  set  the  stage  for  the  development  of 
400  million  acres  of  submarginal  land  in 
central  Brazil. 

These  are  the  kinds  of  projects  that 
work  and,  I  submit,  that  self-help  pro- 
vides the  impetus. 

Our  foreign  aid  program  should  de- 
liberately challenge  the  aid  recipient 
to  do  his  part,  provide  his  own  resources, 
to  contribute  towards  his  own  develop- 
ment. 


The  self-help  aspects  of  our  foreign 
aid  programs  have  given  meaning,  as 
we  can  see  from  just  a  few  examples, 
to  the  concept  that  a  nation  can  progress 
toward  its  development  goal  when  its 
own  people  see  the  need,  have  the  will  to 
overcome  awesome  obstacles,  and  con- 
tribute to  their  own  economic  and  social 
betterment. 

This  is  not  theory,  it  is  fact,  proven 
by  the  many  successes  achieved  when 
the  principle  has  been  applied. 

I  would  urge  that  self-help  programs 
be  more  widely  used  in  the  future. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank 
the  gentleman  from  California  for  his 
statement. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker,  will 
the  gentleman  yield? 

Mr.  FRASER.  I  am  glad  to  yield  to 
the  gentleman  from  Michigan. 

Mr.  STAEBLER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  congratulate  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  for  taking  the  time  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  many 
points  of  deep  concern  to  the  country  in 
connection  with  the  foreign  aid  appro- 
priation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  next  Monday,  when  the 
foreign  aid  appropriation  will  be  on  the 
agenda  of  the  House,  and  on  the  days 
intervening,  when  the  subject  is  under 
consideration  in  coounittee,  we  will  be 
reaching  a  decision  of  tremendous  Im- 
portance to  the  future  of  this  country.  It 
will  be  important  for  several  reasons. 

In  the  first  place,  foreign  aid  is  a  vital 
part  of  American  foreign  pKjlicy.  In 
many  ways  it  is  as  important  as  our  de- 
fense program  on  which  we  spend  12 
times  as  much  money.  Our  military 
budget  provides  an  all-important  deter- 
rent but  this  is  essentially  a  passive  part 
of  our  international  policy.  Foreign  aid 
is  necessary  as  the  active  part  of  our 
policy.  It  is  foreign  aid  that  provides 
the  President  with  the  opportunity  for 
taking  initiative  in  foreign  affairs. 

Second,  our  decision  on  foreign  aid 
will  be  a  test  of  our  judgment  on  the 
long-term  importance  of  aid  as  an  ele- 
ment of  policy.  This  year,  the  authori- 
zation bill  for  foreign  aid  has  received 
unprecedented  attention  and  unprece- 
dented criticism.  Much  of  it  arises  from 
the  dissatisfaction  with  foreign  aid  over 
policies  and  programs  long  since  changed 
and  long  since  corrected.  Much  of  it 
arises  out  of  the  impatience  of  many  of 
our  constituents  with  the  burden  of  for- 
eign aid.  But  after  protracted  consid- 
eration in  the  appropriate  committees 
and  in  both  Houses  of  Congress,  we  did 
reach  a  decision.  If  in  the  course  of  the 
appropriation  procedure  In  the  two 
Houses  that  decision  Is  subjected  to  revi- 
sion not  related  to  the  needs  of  foreign 
policy,  we  will  do  a  great  disservice  to  this 
country.  We  will  be  weakening  the  Presi- 
dent at  a  moment  when  his  capacities 
for  world  leadership  are  under  the  closest 
scrutiny  and  the  severest  pressure. 

It  is  important  also  to  call  attention  to 
an  important  change  that  has  taken 
place  in  our  international  relations  since 
the  foreign  aid  authorization  bill  was  un- 
der consideration  in  this  House.  At  that 
time,  the  country  was  greatly  troubled  by 
the  adverse  balance  of  pajnnents  which 
had  reached  an  annual  rate  of  $4  to  $5 


billion  during  the  first  and  second  quar- 
ters of  this  year.  Since  the  end  of  the 
debate  on  the  foreign  aid  authorization, 
the  record  for  the  third  quarter  of  this 
year  is  now  available.  It  Is  apparent  that 
we  have  made  a  drastic  Improvement  In^, 
our  exchange  balances.  The  adverse  bal- 
ance during  the  third  quarter  was  at  a 
rate  of  $1  billion  per  year.  Moreover, 
some  of  the  measures  imdertaken  by  the 
administration  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
year  have  begun  to  take  effect  In  holding 
down  the  gold  loss.  For  several  months 
we  have  had  no  loss  In  our  gold  reserve. 

Most  of  the  credit  for  the  favorable 
developments  in  our  foreign  balances  are 
attributable  to  areas  outside  of  the  for- 
eign aid  program.  Our  favorable  trade 
balances  have  increased.  The  adminis- 
tration's proposal  for  a  dampening  of 
foreign  security  flotations  has  resulted 
in  a  considerable  reduction  In  the  out- 
flow of  capital.  But  a  part  of  the  im- 
provement can  properly  be  credited  to 
the  foreign  aid  program. 

An  example  of  such  a  change  is  the 
buy  American  provision  regarding  loans 
and  grants.  In  the  present  fiscal  year, 
about  85  percent  of  all  aid  funds  will 
never  leave  this  county.  They  will  be 
spent  right  here  in  the  United  States  for 
U.S.  goods  and  services.  This  85  per- 
cent figure  marks  a  significant  tighten- 
ing of  the  program.  Only  two  years  ago, 
in  fiscal  1962,  half  of  all  the  foreign 
assistance  funds  were  spent  outside  the 
United  States. 

Aid  Is  becoming  increasingly  selective. 
Rather  than  spreading  our  efforts  thinly 
around  the  globe,  we  are  aiming  them 
where  they  will  do  the  most  good.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  aid  programs  In  79 
countries  today,  but  many  of  these  coun- 
tries receive  only  a  token  amount.  Much 
more  to  the  point  Is  the  fact  that  five 
countries  account  for  more  than  or  stra- 
tegic countries  and  sometimes  both.  Few 
would  quibble  with  our  need  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  their  development.  They  are, 
with  the  total  amount  of  aid  obligations 
for  fiscal  1963  given  In  millions  of  dol- 
lars: India  $402.3;  Pakistan  $185.0;  Viet- 
nam $143.7;  Turkey  $131.1;  and  Korea 
$126.2— adding  up  to  $988.3  million.  This 
represents  a  shade  over  40  percent  of  the 
$2,396  million  total  aid  programing  for 
the  period. 

Strengthening  this  effort  toward  se- 
lectivity, AID  is  now  directing  two-thirds 
of  all  development  funds  to  only  14 
nations.  Most  of  these  are  In  the  Near 
East-South  Asia  regional  grouping,  and 
this  too  marks  a  switch  in  emphasis. 
In  1950,  Europe  received  three-quarters 
of  all  AID  moneys.  This  figure  dropped 
to  only  10  percent  by  1960  and  was  cut 
again  to  5  percent  in  1962.  Today 
AID  is  committing  no  more  economic  as- 
sistance funds  to  Europe.  The  Near 
East  and  south  Asia,  which  received  5 
percent  of  foreign  aid  funds  in  1950, 
received  41  percent  in  1962. 

AID  is  in  process  of  phasing  itself  out 
wherever  possible.  It  is  useful  to  look 
at  some  areas  of  the  world  where  this 
function  has  already  been  accomplished. 
Fifteen  countries  that  have  successfully 
made  use  of  U.S.  assistance  and  are  no 
longer  on  the  rolls  are:  Austria,  Belglvun, 
Denmark,  France,  Germany,  Iceland, 
Ireland.  Italy,  Japan,  Lebanon.  Luxem- 
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bourg.  the  Netherlands.  Norway,  Spain, 
and  the  United  Kingdom. 

Others  are  on  their  way  to  phasing 
out.  Let  me  give  you  an  Illustration. 
The  Republic  of  China  on  Taiwan  which 
10  years  ago  was  a  backward  area,  has 
moved  forv.ard  with  great  economic 
vigor.  The  total  gross  national  product 
has  been  climbing  at  an  average  annual 
rate  of  7  percent  ever  since  1951.  Ex- 
ports are  rising  by  about  12  percent  a 
year.  The  country  is  more  and  more 
able  to  manage  Its  own  economic  affairs, 
and  as  a  measure  of  this  ability,  AID 
last  June  authorized  a  $21.5  million  loan 
on  terms  approaching  those  of  conven- 
tional international  lending  institutions. 
The  Interest  rate — normally  three- 
quarters  of  1  percent  for  development 
loans— was  set  at  3  Mi  percent.  The 
amortization  period — which  before  had 
been  40  years — was  set  at  20  years. 

Other  countries  to  follow  in  the  foot- 
steps of  China  are  Greece,  no  longer  re- 
ceiving any  grant  aid,  Portugal,  now  able 
to  obtain  credit  from  the  Export-Import 
Bank,  Yugoslavia,  where  the  AID  mission 
is  being  closed  down,  Israel.  Jamaica. 
Mexico,  and  Venezuela,  and  there  will  be 
many  more  to  come. 

As  the  program  progresses  and  as  the 
countries  around  the  world  become  in- 
creasingly able  to  manage  their  own  eco- 
nomic affairs,  AID  Is  stepping  up  Its  em- 
phasis on  private  enterprise.  AID  has 
put  into  motion  a  special  effort  to  im- 
prove the  climate  for  private  Investment 
In  the  developing  countries  and  to  In- 
crease the  amount  of  Investment  made 
by  both  United  States  and  local  firms  in 
these  countries. 

The  U.S.  aid  program  is  moving  for- 
ward with  purpose,  strategy,  and  success. 
This  is  no  time  to  hinder  Its  forward 
drive.  The  foreign  aid  program  Is  in 
better  shape  today  than  It  has  been  In 
years.    It  Is  paying  off  in  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  thank  the  gentleman 
for  yielding.  jj  ^ 

Mr.  STAEBLER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask"* 
unanimous  consent  that  the  gentleman 
from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Matsunaoa]  may  ex- 
tend his  remarks  at  this  point  In  the 
Record  and  Include  extraneous  matter. 
The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Michigan? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.   MATSUNAOA.     Mr.   Speaker,  I 
wish  to  commend  the  gentleman  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Fraser]  for  calling  to  the 
attention  of  this  body  the  urgent  neces- 
sity for  appropriating  the  fully  author- 
ized amount  for  our  foreign  aid  program. 
I  wish  to  join  the  gentleman  in  his  plea 
for  an  effective  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram    by     providing;     the     authorized 
amount  in  full.  j| 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Nation  may  be  said 
to  have  come  of  age  on  December  7,  1941. 
Since  then  it  has  accepted  the  respon- 
sibilities of  a  great  nation  In  world  af- 
fairs. Before  that  time  it  had  sought 
to  evade  responsibility,  to  avoid  involve- 
ment in  events  that  seemed  far  away,  be- 
yond the  seas. 

All  of  us  lived  through  that  period  of 
immaturity  and  lack  of  responsibility. 
We  came  to  see  its  consequences  as  all  of 
Europe  came  under  oppression.     Then 


swiftly  and  dramatically,  the  events  we 
had  sought  to  ignore  came  to  make  them- 
selves felt  upon  the  lives  of  each  of  us. 
We  learned  and  came  to  accept  the  fact 
that  we  are.  indeed,  involved  in  the  af- 
fairs of  mankind. 

In  dealing  with  foreign  aid  legislation 
in  recent  years,  however,  there  has  begun 
to  be  a  faltering  in  that  acceptance  of  re- 
sponsibility. One  can  detect  a  wavering 
in  the  resolution  that  has  marked  our 
conduct  of  foreign  affairs  during  the  past 
two  decades. 

The  question  Is  raised  whether  this 
Irresolution  and  growing  reluctance  to 
carry  the  burden  of  world  affairs  means 
we  yearn  to  lapse  back  into  that  imma- 
turity that  brought  such  consequences  to 
the  world  before.  The  events  may  be 
less  dramatic  than  those  of  the  late 
thirties  and  early  forties.  But  they  are 
of  a  historical  magnitude,  even  greater. 
A  third  of  the  world  Is  In  political  fer- 
ment. The  withdrawal  of  the  great  em- 
pires, the  awakening  of  long-dormant 
peoples,  and  their  aspirations  for  better- 
ment, are  all  bringing  rapid  change  and 
upheaval  that  can  be  seen  in  specific 
Instances. 

Fledgling  democracies  cannot  survive 
the  resistance  of  entrenched  Interest 
groups  to  the  reforms  necessary  for  prog- 
ress and  Improvement  In  the  conditions 
of  life. 

Conununist  and  Castro-inspired  ter- 
rorists attempt  to  bring  down  those  very 
governments  which  aim  at  progress;  for 
progress,  democratically  achieved,  would 
thwart  the  Communist  aim  of  total  take- 
over. 

New  nations.  Ineffectively  ruled,  turn 
to  foreign  adventure  to  distract  their 
people  from  the  Inswlequacies  of  their 
developmental  efforts. 

Nations  more  directly  threatened  by 
Communist  takeover.  In  whom  we  have 
made  a  heavy  commitment  of  resources 
and  our  own  young  men.  disappoint  us 
^  by  the  repressive  nature  of  their  regimes. 
Other  recipients  of  our  assistance 
prove  Incompetent  to  stem  their  ram- 
pant inflation,  or  are  unable  to  carry 
through  effective  developmental  pro- 
grams, or  conduct  their  external  affairs 
in  a  way  that  offends  us. 

There  are  successes,  but  the  news 
focuses  on  failures,  shortcomings,  cor- 
ruption, and  difficulties.  With  this  con- 
centration on  the  troubles  of  the  de- 
veloping third  of  the  world,  a  tendency 
has  arisen  to  turn  away  from  such  a 
burdensome  involvement. 

Should  we  ever  have  thought  this  task 
would  be  easy?  Never  before  in  history 
has  there  been  such  an  enormous  under- 
taking. A  third  of  the  world's  popula- 
tion Is  seeking  to  raise  itself  out  of  the 
poverty  and  squalor  that  has  historically 
been  Its  lot.  The  new  awareness  of  a 
possibility  of  a  better  life  restdts  in  im- 
patience. Peoples  of  the  developing 
countries  want  to  have  now  the  good 
things  it  has  taken  us  centuries  to 
achieve.  This  Impatience  demands  that 
the  long,  slow  process  of  development — 
which  took  centuries  In  Western  Europe 
and  North  America — be  telescoped  into 
decades. 

Yet  It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
developmental  process  is  a  new  one. 
Never  before  have  entire  nations  set  out 
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consciously  to  change  over  their  societies, 
accelerate  their  economic  growth,  and 
build  into  modem  countries  that  which 
have  been.  In  many  cases,  very  primitive 
societies. 

We  have  been  at  this  business  only  a 
few  short  years.  It  has  been  a  period  of 
leanjlng.  Little  was  known  about  the 
process  of  developing  a  backward  coim- 
try  into  a  modem,  industrial  nation. 
Some  people  thought  they  had  the  an- 
swers in  the  oversimplifications  of  ideol- 
ogies. The  vast  experiment  of  the 
Chinese  Commimlsts  has  now  shown  the 
disastrous  consequences  of  that  ap- 
proach. 

Our  own  beginnings  In  assistance  were, 
I  am  afraid,  dominated  too  much  by  the 
economic  determlnlsts.  They  thought 
that  the  drawing  up  of  a  good  coimtry 
plan  was  all  that  was  needed  to  set  a  na- 
tion on  the  right  developmental  path. 
Only  In  the  last  few  years  has  there  come 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  need  to  ener- 
gize people,  to  change  their  traditional 
ways,  to  motivate  them  toward  self-help, 
to  build  the  societal  and  political  institu- 
tions needed  If  a  society  Is  to  sustain  any 
economic  growth. 

Let  me  repeat,  little  was  known  about 
this  process  of  development.  This  past 
decade  has  been  a  process  of  trial-and- 
error.  Mistakes  have  been  made.  Gi- 
gantic failures  can  be  pointed  to.  No 
one  can  say  today  that  he  knows  exactly 
how  to  bring  about  the  transformation  of 
a  society  from  traditional  into  modem 
ways.  It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  the 
task  of  improving  conditions  of  life  of 
more  than  a  billion  people  can  be  brought 
about  in  any  rational,  orderly  way. 

We  need  a  new  realism  about  this  task. 
Very  probably  some  countries  will  suc- 
ceed while  others  will  continue  to  back- 
slide Into  economic  morass  and  political 
chaos.    It   would   be   easy   to   continue 
ignoring  the  quiet  successes  while  loudly 
condemning  and  becoming  increasingly 
fed  up  with  the  failures.     Editorialists 
will  have  ample  occasion  for  pointing 
the  finger  of  abuse  at  the  shortcomings 
of  assistance.    Critics  of  foreign  aid  can 
continue  to  find  reasons  for  demanding 
Its  termination.    Every  other  year  we 
can  call  for  a  complete  reorganization  of 
the   administering  agency   and   Its  aid 
programs— a    process    that    has    been 
likened  to  tearing  up  a  plant  to  look  at 
its  roots  in  order  to  see  how  it  is  growing. 
The  question  is.  Will  this  Nation,  its 
people,  and  we.  their  elected  representa- 
tives, continue  to  face  up  to  the  chal- 
lenge that  confronts  us  In  the  world? 
Will  we  continue  to  accept  the  responsi- 
bility of  world  leadership?    Will  we  con- 
duct ourselves  like  statesmen  and  remain 
aware  of  the  consequences  of  our  acts 
upon  ourselves  and  our  posterity?    Or 
will  we  seek  to  turn  away  and  to  retreat 
into  a  new  isolationism,  to  ignore  the 
great     political     upheaval     going     on 
throughout   the  southem  half  of   the 
world  and  not  do  what  we  can  to  assert 
our  leadership? 

This  is  not  the  time  for  us  to  grow 
weary.  That  period  of  learning  we  have 
been  going  through  now  permits  xis  to 
aid  the  new  nations  In  their  development 
better  than  before.  They,  in  turn,  are 
reaching  a  stage  of  development  when 
the  rapidity  of  their  change  could  cause 
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them  to  go  one  way  or  the  other.  Com- 
plex as  the  task  of  development  Is.  im- 
known  as  are  many  of  Its  mysteries,  we 
are  now  beginning  to  understand  the 
social  and  political  problems  so  that  we 
will  Increasingly  be  able  to  assist  na- 
tional leaders  in  guiding  their  nations 
In  a  more  democratic  direction.  We  do 
not  yet  have  all  the  answers.  The  means 
and  Instnunentalities  we  have  to  work 
with  are.  In  turn,  comparatively  primi- 
tive compared  to  what  Is  needed.  Much 
needs  to  be  learned  and  we  must  acquire 
even  better  methods  of  assisting  nations 
along  the  developmental  path  we  would 
like  to  see  them  go. 

But  we  are  learning.  We  have  ac- 
qtiired  considerable  know-how  in  the  few 
short  years  we  have  been  In  this  devel- 
opmental business.  Yet  we  find  the 
mood  In  considering  foreign  aid  legis- 
lation turning  increasingly  negatlvistic. 
Instead  of  considering  it  in  terms  of  the 
great  political  changes  that  are  taking 
place  in  the  world  and  what  we  must  do 
if  we  are  to  lead  them,  it  is  approached 
more  and  more  in  the  spirit  of  niggardly 
bo<*keeplng. 

Let  us  not  forget  that  what  we  do  here 
Is  watched  throughout  the  world  to  see 
whether  the  United  States  is  going  to 
continue  to  accept  its  role  of  leadership. 
Viewed  from  here,  foreign  assistance 
may  appear  to  be  just  one  of  the  things 
we  are  doing.  In  addition  to  getting  a 
man  on  the  moon,  maintaining  our  own 
military  defense  aiKl  the  one  hundred 
and  one  other  things  that  tax  our 
energies  and  occupy  our  attention. 
But  let  us  not  forget  that  to  the 
people  In  that  crucial  one -third  of  the 
world,  to  the  people  in  those  countries 
imdergoing  rapid  politicaland  economic 
change,  foreign  assistancefesnot  just  one 
of  the  things  that  we  do.  It  »  the  thing 
thatPWe  do.  For  them,  how  V^ch  we 
assist  them  in  their  development  is  the 
most  Important  thing.  / 

Some  of  us  may  tire  of  this  fact,  or 
we  may  lose  sight  of  it  an^  turn  our 
attention  inward  to  our  own  local  con- 
cerns. But  we  do  so  only  witlr  great  dan- 
ger to  ourselves  and  to  the  future  secu- 
rity of  the  free  world.  For  if  we  revert 
to  an  isolationist  view,  if  we  regard  for- 
eign assistance  as  something  extra  we  do 
only  with  reluctance  and  annoyance,  we 
will  lose  what  influence  we  have  with 
those  peoples  in  political  ferment.  If 
we  falter,  they  wiH  lose  confidence  in  our 
leadership.  If  we  seem  unconcerned 
with  the  great  task  of  development  they 
have  undertaken  they  will  turn  else- 
where. If  they  do  not  get  the  assistance 
they  need,  they  will  fall  short  of  their 
goals  and  political  chaos  will  result. 

I  have  said  that  we  have  in  recent 
years  became  increasingly  negatlvistic. 
We  continue  to  ask:  Why  do  not  oxa 
allies  provide  more  assistance?  When 
can  we  end  assistance  to  this  country  or 
that  country?  Why  must  we  be  aiding 
every  country  throughout  the  world? 
These  are  fair  questions,  but  they  reveal 
an  attitude  that  coiild  lead  to  fatal  con- 
sequences. 

Our  foreign  policy  in  relation  to  the 
one  area  of  the  world  In  which  great 
political  decisions  are  working  them- 
selves out  Is  founded  on  foreign  assist- 
ance.   It  is  one  of  the  few  Instnmients 


we  have  to  infiuence  events  throughout 
that  vast  area.  The  many  billions  we 
spend  for  our  own  military  defense  may 
prove  illusory  some  years  from  now  if 
we  scrimp  and  curtail  and  give  only 
begrudgingly  the  few  billions  that  are 
needed  now  to  sustain  economic  develop- 
ment in  those  countries  struggling  to  free 
themselves  from  poverty. 

Tliere  is  no  guarantee  that  if  we  do 
everything  that  is  needed,  the  de- 
veloping countries  will  surely  take  the 
course  we  desire.  There  is  a  certainty, 
however,  that  if  we  fail  them  and  the 
discontent  of  their  people  mounts,  the 
course  they  then  take  will  singly  be  det- 
rimental to  the  course  of  freedom  in  the 
world. 

We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  larger 
significance  of  our  foreign  assistance 
program.  The  tendency  toward  nig- 
gardliness must  not  be  permitted  to 
overwhelm  our  discussions  of  what  is 
really  at  stake. 

The  foreign  aid  program  has  a  greater 
historical  dimension  than  perhaps  any 
piece  of  legislation  we  consider  here.  Of 
late,  its  breadth  and  scope  is  tending  to 
become  bogged  down  in  pettiness.  In- 
stead of  being  grateful  for  the  opportu- 
nity to  play  the  role  of  statesmen  that 
momentous  times  demand  of  us,  we  tend 
to  let  our  perspective  be  foreshortened 
by  political  pressures,  till  we  see  only  the 
dollar  signs  and  not  the  human  lives  in- 
volved in  what  we  do  here. 

For,  make  no  mistake  about  It,  while 
I  have  emphasized  the  political  conse- 
quences of  failing  to  persevere  in  helping 
others  help  themselves,  this  is  a  moral 
matter  as  well.  Now  that  we  have 
learned  so  much,  both  from  our  own  ex- 
perience and  from  the  recent  years  of 
experiment  in  foreign  aid,  can  we  lessen 
our  efforts  to  pass  on  that  knowledge  to 
others? 

Let  me  give  just  one  example.  This 
spring  100,000  to  200.000  babies  and 
children,  aged  7  months  to  3  years,  did 
not  die  in  a  measles  epidemic  who  ordi- 
narily would  have  died.  The  mass  vac- 
cination campaign  conducted  in  the  Re- 
public of  Upper  Volta — at  a  cost  of  only 
55,000  U.S.  aid  dollars — saved  at  least 
that  many  infants'  lives.  Now  our  aid 
program  has  just  helped  train  health 
workers  who  are  at  this  moment  on  their 
way  back  to  extend  the  measles  vaccina- 
tion program  to  their  own  West  African 
countries. 

Our  newspapers  have  kept  us  well  in- 
formed of  the  occasional  failures  of  the 
aid  program,  but  we  hear  very  little  of 
such  great  accomplishments  as  this, 
achieved  with  such  a  small  expenditure 
of  money.  It  could  be  told  a  hundred- 
fold. 

This  Is  a  moral  nation,  and  the  Ameri- 
can people  would  be  proud  to  know  of 
the  many  fine  accomplishments  of  their 
aid  program.  A  recent  opinion  poll  indi- 
cated that  more  than  half  of  those  que- 
ried support  foreign  assistance.  The 
eager  response  and  support  to  such 
programs  as  the  Peace  Corps,  Proj- 
ect Hope,  Medico,  and  other  activities 
overseas,  show  that  the  American  people 
willingly  accept  their  own  responsibility 
to  assist  the  needy  peoples  of  the  world. 
This  Is  in  Une  with  America's  noblest 
and  proudest  traditions. 


It  is  not  without  significance  that  three 
Presidents,  of  both  parties,  have  spon- 
sored and  insisted  upon  the  need  for  for- 
eign assistance  legislation.  They  not 
only  imderstood  the  importance  of  aid 
in  the  conduct  of  our  foreign  policy; 
they  also  represented  all  the  people,  and 
we  now  know  they  were  right  in  believ- 
ing a  majority  of  Americans  want  to  per- 
severe In  helping  others  in  their  develop- 
mental effort. 

I  do  not  fear  that  this  Nation  as  a 
whole  is  in  any  danger  of  turning  back  to 
that  isolationism  that  had  such  disas- 
trous consequences  leading  up  to  Decem- 
ber 7,  1941.  The  slow  attrition  of  a  kind 
of  neoisolationlsm.  eating  away  at  our 
foreign  assistance  effort,  could  have 
equally  disastrous  consequences  unless 
we  pause,  take  another  look,  and  view 
this  trend  against  the  perspective  of 
what  is  at  stake  in  the  world. 

Neither  politically  nor  morally  can  we 
allow  reluctance  to  overcome  us.  We 
must  not  falter  in  this  great  work.  Let 
us  keep  our  attention  turned  outward, 
upon  the  great  historical  changes  taking 
place  in  the  world,  and  let  us  willingly 
continue  our  leadership.  Nothing  less  is 
worthy  of  our  gjeat  Nation. 

Mr.  ERASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  dis- 
tinguished gentleman  from  Michigan 
[Mr.  StaeblerI  deserves  commendation 
not  only  for  the  statements  which  he 
has  just  made,  but  for  the  outstanding 
work  which  he  has  carried  on  in  behalf 
of  a  strong  program  of  foreign  assistance 
or  of  assistance  to  the  underdeveloped 
nations  of  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  although  the  gentleman 
is  not  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, he  has  taken  upon  himself  the 
responsibility,  which  is  borne  by  every 
Member  of  this  House,  to  help  educate 
the  public  about  this  program.  He  has 
counseled  with,  and  urged  stronger  sup- 
port from,  the  Monbers  of  this  House. 

I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  his  concern 
springs  from  a  profound  understanding 
of  the  responsibility  of  the  United  States 
in  preserving  freedom  and  in  his  under- 
standing of  the  steps  which  this  Nation 
must  take  in  order  to  discharge  that  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Speaker.  I  thank  the  gentleman 
again  for  his  outstanding  remarks. 

Mr.  CAMERON.  Mr.  Speaker,  during 
this  session  of  Congress  we  have  seen  un- 
precedented action  In  the  history  of  for- 
eign aid  cuts.  The  axes  have  been  un- 
sheathed and  the  program  has  lost  not 
only  the  fat.  but  lots  of  the  meat.  Pres- 
ident Kermedy's  revised  request  of  $4.5 
billion — down  $400  million  from  his  orig- 
inal request — has  been  slashed  and  re- 
slashed  until  today  the  foreign  aid  au- 
thorization figure  hovers  at  the  $3.6  bil- 
lion figure.  This  cut — 20  percent — is 
twice  as  large  as  any  previous  cut  in 
foreign  assistance  authorization. 

I  submit  that  it  would  be  extremely 
dangerous  to  the  security  of  the  United 
States  and  to  the  security  of  the  entire 
free  world  if  additional  cuts  are  sanc- 
tioned in  the  appropriation  procedure. 
Cuts  have  already  been  made.  Some  of 
them  were  well-advised.  The  foreign 
aid  program  has  been  tightened  up. 
It  has  been  improved.  Further  cuts,  in 
my  judgment,  do  not  mean  further  im- 
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provement.  Further  cuts  can  mean  only 
partial  paralysis  In  a  vital  arm  of  na- 
tional security  and  international  prog- 
ress. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  area  of  the 
Foreign  Aid  Program  that  is  receiving 
particular  attention  this  year— the  num- 
ber of  aid  recipients,  the  amounts  of 
assistance  they  receive,  and  whether  oiir 
aid  program  in  individual  countries  ever 
ends.  The  charge  usually  runs  some- 
thing like  this:  "The  UrUted  States  is 
aiding  every  country  in  the  world- 
friendly  and  unfriendly,  developed  and 
underdeveloped.  And  once  an  aid  pro- 
gram is  started  in  a  country  it  just  gets 
bigger  and  bigger  and  never  ends."  I 
think  it  is  important  for  Members  of  the 
House  to  analyze  this  charge,  since  I  be- 
lieve close  examination  will  reveal  that 
the  charge  is  a  distortion  of  the  facts. 

There  are  three  points  which  I  would 
like  to  call  to  your  attention: 

First,  the  thrust  of  the  foreign  aid 
program  is  highly  concentrated  in  a 
relatively  small  number  of  key  countries. 
Second,  military  assistance  has  been 
reduced  and  economic  assistance  elimi- 
nated to  the  developed  countries  of  the 
world— many  of  which,  incidentally,  are 
now  economically  developed  as  a  result 
of  previous  U.S.  assistance. 

Third,  our  limited  foreign  assistance 
programs  in  many  of  the  newly  inde- 
pendent countries  of  the  world  often 
constitute  the  best  bargain  of  our  foreign 
assistance  program. 

Let  us  look  at  each  of  these  points  a 
little  more  carefully. 

First,  our  aid  program  is  now  highly 
concentrated.  In  fiscal  year  1964,  it  is 
estimated  that  20  countries  will  receive 
80  percent  of  total  economic  assistance 
and  10  countries  will  receive  80  percent 
of  total  military  assistance.  If  we  exam- 
ine the  appropriations  categories,  as- 
sistance is  even  more  concentrated.  Six 
countries  will  receive  80  percent  of  De- 
velopment Loan  funds,  six  countries  of 
Latin  America  will  receive  80  percent 
of  Alliance  for  Progress  loans,  and  seven 
key  countries  will  receive  80  percent  of 
supporting  assistance. 

This  concentration  of  assistance  en- 
ables the  United  States  to  have  a  sig- 
nificant Impact  on  the  development  and 
security  of  key  and  strategic  countries 
throughout   the   world.    Even   in   these 
countries   where   assistance   is   concen- 
trated, the  United  States  is  not  attempt- 
ing to  do  the  whole  job  of  generating 
economic  development  or  providing  se- 
curity. This  job  can  only  be  done  by  the 
recipient  countries  themselves.  One  con- 
dition upon  which  our  substantial  coim- 
try  programs  are  based  is  that  the  coun- 
try be  willing  and  able  to  undertake  as 
much  of  the  job  as  possible  and  to  insure 
that  through  self-help  and  reform  they 
do  an  Increasing  part  of  the  job.   What 
the  aid  program  is  attempting  in  these 
countries  where   assistance   Is   concen- 
trated Is  to  provide  the  critical  differ- 
ence In  external  resources  between  prog- 
ress toward  self-sustaining  growth  and 
economic  stagnation  and  between  suc- 
cessful establishment  of  Internal  and  ex- 
ternal   security    and    vulnerability    to 
Communist  aggression  and  subversion. 
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Second,  military  assistance  to  devel- 
oped coimtries  has  been  sharply  reduced 
and    economic    assistance    eliminated. 
Twenty-three  countries  of  the  free  world 
other  than  the  United  States  are  consid- 
ered to  be  economically  developed  na- 
tions.   Six  of  these  countries  have  never 
received  U.S.  economic  or  military  grant 
assistance  under  the  foreign  assistance 
act   or   predecessors.     Seventeen    more 
countries  are  no  longer  receiving  eco- 
nomic assistance  under  this  act.    These 
countries     include     France,     Germany. 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  Kingdom,  among  others.    In  fis- 
cal year  1964,  no  developed  coimtries  are 
scheduled  to  receive  economic  assistance. 
A  successfiU  major  effort  has  also  been 
made  to  end  military  assistance  to  coun- 
tries   which    are    becoming    sufficiently 
prosperous  and  developed.    In  1953,  over 
75  percent  of  the  military  assistance  pro- 
gram went  to  the  advanced  countries  of 
Europe  and  Japan.    In  fiscal  year  1964, 
it  is  estimated  that  only  about  25  per- 
cent of  our  aid  will  go  to  these  countries. 
Despite  this  substantial  reduction,  fur- 
ther  programs   will   be   carried   out  in 
eight  developed  countries  in  fiscal  year 
1964.    These  programs  encompass  com- 
pletion of  deliveries  under  previous  com- 
mitments to  six  countries,  and  military 
training  programs  in  these  countries  and 
two  others.    Successful  sales  programs  in 
Europe  of  U.S.  military  equipment,  some 
generated  by  incentive  cost-sharing  ar- 
rangements, are  now  making  a  substan- 
tial contribution  toward  our  balance  of 
payments. 

Third,  the  many  small  programs  of 
assistance  which  we  mount  In  small  and 
newly  Independent  countries  provide  sub- 
stantial returns  to  the  long-term  success 
of  U.S.  foreign  policy.  When  we  talk 
about  the  large  number  of  countries  re- 
ceiving foreign  assistance,  we  are  really 
talking  about  the  45  countries  which  will 
receive  only  10  percent  of  our  economic 
assistance  and  7  percent  of  our  military 
assistance  during  fiscal  year  1964.  Lim- 
ited aid  programs  in  these  countries  are 
strongly  in  our  national  interest  and  are 
effective. 

In  about  21  countries,  the  program  Is 
almost  solely  technical  assistance  or 
limited  capital  loans.  Almost  all  of 
these  are  in  Africa.  These  limited  tech- 
nical assistance  programs  provide  assist- 
ance in  key  problem  areas  and  demon- 
strate U.S.  interest  in  the  progress  of 
the  people  in  these  countries.  In  many 
cases,  our  limited  assistance  efforts  make 
It  politically  feasible  for  European  donors 
to  provide  substantially  larger  amounts 
of  assistance.  Most  of  these  countries 
are  newly  Independent  and  are  just  be- 
ginning to  grapple  with  the  basic  prob- 
lems of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment. 

The  choices  that  these  countries  make 
now  about  how  they  will  develop,  the 
decisions  they  make  about  whether  they 
will  face  East  or  West,  will  determine  in 
large  part  the  makeup  of  the  world  com- 
munity in  25  or  30  years.  If  these  coun- 
tries squarely  face  the  problems  of  de- 
velopment and  take  sound  steps  to  meet 
them,  there  can  be  progress  and  peace. 
If  instead  they  turn  to  the  quick  solu- 
tions offered  by  the  Commtmlsts  or  en- 


gage in  ultra-nationalistic  adventurism, 
there  will  be  constant  strife  and  crisis! 

We  have  learned  in  the  last  10  years 
that  strife  in  any  part  of  the  world  can 
generate  crisis  between  the  free  world 
and  the  Communist  bloc.  Our  limited 
assistance  programs  in  these  countries 
attempt  to  help  these  nations  choose  the 
path  of  sound  growth  and  development. 
To  cut  off  these  programs  now  would  re- 
move the  most  effective  Infiuence  the 
United  States  has  on  the  paths  that 
these  countries  will  take. 

And  one  final  point.  There  are  many 
examples  of  failures  in  our  foreign  aid 
program.  Some  are  old,  some  are  new; 
some  are  false,  others  are  true.  But 
there  is  no  doubt  that  the  successes  far 
outweigh  the  failures.  The  successes 
do  not  make  headlines.  But  they  are 
quietly  helping  to  build  a  better  and  more 
prosperous  world.  The  dividends  on 
the  large  investment  we  have  made 
abroad  in  our  foreign  aid  program  are 
only  slowly  beginning  to  come  In.  But 
they  will  increase  steadily  as  the  years 
go  by,  as  more  and  more  nations  become 
self-supporting. 

Mr.  EDWARDS.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  address  my  remarks  to  the  argu- 
ment which  has  been  made  by  opponents 
of  the  foreign  aid  program,  that  a  reduc- 
tion of  our  aid  program  will  substan- 
tially affect  our  balance-of-payments 
problem.  Indeed,  in  this  morning's  mail 
I  received  a  duplicated  letter  which  I  am 
sure  went  to  all  Members,  raising  this 
issue  again,  and  intimating  that  our  late 
President  believed  that  foreign  aid  cur- 
tailments would  effectively  reduce  our 
balance-of-payments  deficit.  We  all 
know  this  is  patently  not  true,  and  we 
know  that  President  Kennedy  believed 
wholeheartedly  in  a  vigorous  follow- 
through  on  a  program  that  has  over- 
whelmingly demonstrated  Its  rewards 
not  only  to  this  country  but  to  the  whole 
free  world. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  on  this  bal- 
ance-of-payments phony  argument?  In 
1962  our  total  foreign  credits  were  $5.3 
billion  and  our  total  debits  were  $7.6  bil- 
lion leaving  a  deficit  on  balance  of  pay- 
ments of  $2.3  billion.  Of  the  $7.6  billion, 
the  net  debits  of  the  Important  cate- 
gories were  as  follows: 

(In  blUions] 

Toxirist  spending  (net) 

ICUitary  expenditures  abroad.  "2"! 
Long-term        private         Investment 

abroad 

Short-term        private        Investment 

abroad 

Total  aid  outflow 11 


— tS-O 
-2.0 

-2.0 

-.5 
-1.1 

The  last  figure,  "Total  aid  outfiow,"  is 
arrived  at  by  subtracting  the  amount  of 
foreign  aid  money  which  is  spent  in  the 
United  States  from  the  total  expended. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  tourist  spend- 
ing, and  private  investment  abroad  con- 
tribute more  to  our  balance-of-paym»its 
problem  than  either  oiu-  military  ex- 
penditures or  our  foreign  aid  program. 

It  Is  important  to  realize  that  in  1962 
approximately  65  cents  of  every  dollar 
spent  for  foreign  assistance  was  paid  to 
UJS.  businesses  for  UJS.  goods  and  serv- 
ices sent  to  aid  recipient  nations  abroad. 
This  65  percent  never  left  the  United 
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states  and  had  no  adverse  effect  on  the 
U^.  balance  of  payments. 

The  only  foreign  aid  expenditiires 
which  contribute  to  the  balance -of -pay- 
ments deficit  are  those  which  are  made 
outside  of  the  United  States. 

For  1963  It  Is  estimated  that  over  70 
percent  of  the  foreign  assistance  budget 
will  be  spent  In  the  United  States.  For 
1964.  about  80  percent  will  be  spent  In 
the  United  States.  This  means  that 
every  $1  million  cut  from  the  foreign 
assistance  budget  will  result  in  an  $800.- 
000  reduction  in  aid  purchases  from  U.S. 
businesses,  and  only  a  $200,000  reduc- 
tion in  the  balance -of -payments  deficit. 

Therefore,  cuts  In  the  U.S.  foreign  as- 
sistance budget  for  1964  Intended  to  re- 
duce the  balance-of-payments  deficit 
will  be  only  about  20  percent  effective  In 
achieving  that  goal. 

To  cut  the  foreign  assistance  budget  is 
neither  the  most  efficient  nor  the  most 
effective  way  to  decrease  the  foreign  aid 
contribution  to  the  balance-of-payments 
deficit. 

The  most  effective  way  to  decrease  the 
foreign  aid  contribution  to  the  balance- 
of-payments  deficit  is  to  insure  that  less 
of  the  foreign  assistance  moneys  are 
spent  outside  the  United  States.  Every 
dollar  reduction  In  foreign  aid  expendi- 
tures outside  the  United  States  Is  100- 
percent  effective  in  reducing  the  deficit. 

It  was  estimated  that  In  1964  under  the 
original  request  for  over  $4-5  billion  in 
aid  only  $685  million  would  be  spent 
abroad  under  the  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram. Whatever  Is  spent  will  be  spent 
tn  imderdeveloped  nations,  strengthen- 
ing their  economies  and  enabling  them 
to  increase  their  trade  with  the  United 
States. 

In  fact.  It  is  estimated  that,  of  the 
diminishing  amount  of  U.S.  foreign  aid 
money  spent  abroad,  about  40  percent 
eventiially  returns  to  the  United  States 
in  payment  for  UJS.  commercial  exports. 

In  the  long  nm  the  entire  foreign  aid 
program  stimulates  increased  US.  ex- 
ports— and  Increased  U^S.  comjpaerclal 
exports  reduce  the  balance-of-payments 
d^cit.  Foreign  aid  money  spent  In  the 
United  States  acquaints  foreign  nations 
with  TJ3.  goods  and  services  and  ties  for- 
eign consumers  to  UJS.  markets  for  fu- 
tjire  purchases  of  parts  and  replace- 
ments. Foreign  aid  money  spent  abroad, 
a  steadily  decreasing  por^on  of  the  total 
foreign  aid  budget,  stimulates  developing 
economies  and  prosperous  nations  biiy 
more  from  the  United  States  than  poor 
ones.  Japan,  now  our  second  best  cus- 
t(Hner,  is  a  good  example  of  the  direct 
returns  in  trade  produced  by  foreign  aid. 

Foreign  aid,  then,  also  represents  an 
Investment  which  will  Increase  VS.  com- 
mercial exports  and  further  reduce  the 
UJB.  balance-of-pasmients  deficit. 

Mr.  KASTENMEIEK.  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
appreciate  the  courtesy  of  my  colleague, 
the  gentleman  from  Minnesota  [Mr. 
Frasxs],  tn  shielding  to  me  and  compli- 
ment him  for  being  one  of  those  taking 
the  Initiative  in  discussing  our  foreign 
aid  program  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  (me  of  the  continuLng 
problems  In  the  foreign  aid  program  is 
the  organization  and  management  of  the 
large-scale  and  f  arfiung  operations  of  the 


program.  A  most  encouraging  develop- 
ment in  recent  months  has  been  the 
changes  amd  improvements  in  the  orga- 
nization and  administration  of  the  for- 
eign aid  agency,  especially  under  the 
leadership  of  David  Bell. 

Etome  of  the  changes  and  improve- 
ments which  have  been  made  are  Impor- 
tant enough  to  warrant  our  considera- 
tion at  this  time. 

Our  foreign  aid  agency  Is  charged  with 
administering  activities  in  80  different 
countries  whose  cultures,  economies,  and 
political  conditions  vary  from  the  most 
primitive  to  the  most  sophisticated,  and 
whose  Importance  to  the  achievement  of 
VS.  foreign  policy  objectives  varies  from 
the  peripheral  to  the  absolutely  critical. 
These  programs  diverge  In  content  from 
the  relatively  simple,  such  as  the  provi- 
sion of  technical  assistance  in  establish- 
ing small  pottery  factories,  to  the  highly 
complex  blending  into  well-conceived 
and  carefully  balanced  country  pro- 
grams— of  such  diverse  ingredients  as 
food-for-peace  assistance,  budgetary 
support,  technical  cooperation,  military 
aid,  the  engineering  and  financing  of  ma- 
jor capital  projects,  and  the  stimulation 
of  local  pohtical  climates  conducive  to 
investment  by  U.S.  private  enterprise. 

It  is  not  surprising,  given  this  plethora 
of  means  and  ends,  that  mistakes  have 
been  made  In  the  past.  In  any  com- 
parably bold  and  broad-scope  enterprise 
which  tSi^^new.  occasional  mistakes  are  an 
inevitable  part  of  the  learning  process. 

My  point  today,  Mr.  Speaker,  Is  that 
foreign  aid  is  beginning  to  bear  fruit  In 
the  less-developed  countries,  and  that 
the  foreign  aid  program  is  more  soundly 
conceived  and  better  managed  than  ever 
before.    Let  me  elaborate. 

The  reorganization  of  foreign  aid  since 
1961  has  gone  through  three  phases.  The 
first  phase  involved  the  absorption  of  the 
Development  Loan  Fund,  military  assist- 
ance and  the  economic  assistance  func- 
tions of  ICA  Into  one  semi -autonomous 
agency  within  the  State  Department 
known  as  AID — the  Agency  for  Interna- 
tional Development;  the  hiring  and  fir- 
ing of  several  hundred  people;  and  the 
development  of  a  new  organizational 
structure  in  which  strong  regional  bu- 
reaus were  given  primary  line  responsi- 
bility for  integrated  country  planning 
as  well  as  program  implementation.  That 
phase  of  the  reorganization  was  com- 
pleted more  than  a  year  ago. 

The  second  phase  of  the  reorganiza- 
tion, which  was  completed  In  1962,  con- 
sisted essentially  of  a  redesigning  of  the 
country  programing  process,  a  weed- 
ing out  of  marginal  projects,  and  a  reex- 
amination of  substantive  policies.  Such 
new  policies  as  the  "self-help"  doctrine, 
the  stress  on  long-term  planning  by  aid 
recipients,  and  the  emphasis  upon  con- 
centration of  AID'S  efforts  in  each  coun- 
try into  a  smaller  number  of  pivotal  eco- 
nomic sectors  were  evolved  during  this 
phase. 

The  third  phase  of  the  Agency's  reor- 
ganization was  started  last  January 
and  has  been  completed  during  the  past 
month.  This  phase,  known  within  AID 
as  the  implementation  project,  has  con- 
sisted of  a  top-to-bottom  overhaul  of 
AID'S  methods  of  doing  business.    The 


project  has  been  a  final  and  necessary 
step  in  the  creation  of  AID  as  a  worka- 
ble, unified,  going  concern. 

Before  the  implementation  project. 
AID  was  the  inheritor  of  two  sets  of  poli- 
cies and  procedures — that  of  the  Devel- 
opment Loan  Fund  and  that  of  the  Inter- 
national Cooperation  Administration. 
The  two  were  In  many  Instances  incon- 
sistent or  contradictory.  Large  gaps  ex- 
isted where  there  were  no  directives  at 
all,  such  as  loan -financed  commodity 
procurement.  Other  areas  existed  where 
old  directives  were  still  in  force  but  were 
in  conflict  with  new  substantive  doc- 
trines. Still  other  areas  existed  where 
the  old  directives  were  substantively  ade- 
quate but  were  organizationally  obsolete 
and,  by  their  terms,  distributed  functions 
and  responsibilities  among  offices  which 
no  longer  existed.  The  net  result  was 
confusion.  Inefficiency,  a  poor  utilization 
of  the  Agency's  top  management  re- 
sources, low  morale,  and  the  reduced 
overall  effectiveness  that  these  weak- 
nesses would  make  inevitable. 

The  implementation  project  sought 
to  simplify,  rationalize,  create  where 
necessary,  and  codify  the  major  operat- 
ing policies  and  procedures  that  would 
govern  AID  in  the  future.  It  did  so 
principally  through  the  efforts  of  three 
task  forces  working  in  the  fields,  respec- 
tively, of  capital,  program,  and  techni- 
cal assistance.  Each  of  the  three  task 
forces  wrote  a  consolidated  compact  up- 
to-date  book  of  policy  directives,  proce- 
dures, and  substantive  giiidance;  de- 
signed mechanisms  for  the  Improvement 
of  executive  control  and  the  ehmination 
of  unnecessary  clearances;  and  framed 
progrtm:!  selection  and  implementation 
policies  that  would  accurately  reflect  new 
AID  objectives.  All  three  groups  de- 
vised methods  of  speeding  up  and  sim- 
plifying operations. 

Two  other  major  task  forces  were  cre- 
ated to  consider  problems  of  procure- 
ment and  reports  coordination.  The 
first  group  initiated  creation  of  a  perma- 
nent procurement  poUcy  staff  and  then 
forwarded  a  series  of  policy  and  pro- 
cediu-al  recommendations  to  the  new 
staff.  The  second  directed  the  taking  of 
an  inventory  of  existing  reports  and  rec- 
ommended creation  of  a  Reports  Co- 
ordination Committee,  which  has  since 
been  created,  to  devise  and  monitor  re- 
porting policies  in  the  future. 

So  much  for  the  broad  outline  of  the 
new  push  for  efficiency  In  AID.  Let  me 
now  get  down  to  the  specifics  of  Mr. 
Bell's  management  accomplishments. 

Except  for  procurement  and  reporting, 
both  of  which  are  Involved  in  nearly 
ever  phase  of  AID  activity,  major  foreign 
assistance  has  been  divided  into  three 
distinct  categories — program  assistance, 
technical  assistance,  and  capital  assist- 
ance. Capital  assistance  consists  of  dol- 
lar financing  made  available  for  the  con- 
struction, equipping,  or  alteration  of 
physical  facilities  such  as  roads,  dams, 
factories,  telecommunications  networks, 
and  the  like.  AID's  definition  of  capital 
assistance  also  encompasses  studies  to 
determine  the  feasibility  of  such  projects 
and  includes  dollar  assistance  provided 
to  local  develoiMnent  banks  and  inter- 
mediate credit  institutions. 
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The  new  procedures  that  have  been 
developed  for  capital  assistance  apply 
equally  whether  it  is  loan-  or  grant- 
financed.  Under  the  procedures.  AID 
has  given  Increased  authority  to  approve 
capital  activities  to  the  four  regional 
assistant  administrators.  Mr.  Bell's  per- 
sonal approval  is  required  only  for  large 
or  particularly  sensitive  projects. 

The  manual  orders  also  provide  a 
framework  for  giving  increased  respon- 
sibility to  missions  for  the  planning  and 
Implementation  of  capital  activities. 
They  permit  the  day-to-day  field  moni- 
toring of  ongoing  projects  to  proceed 
with  less  Washington  Interference  than 
previously. 

For  the  first  time,  a  system  of  pre- 
liminary reviews  has  been  developed  to 
assure  that  AID  staff  Ume  Is  not  ex- 
pended In  detailed  consideration  of  pro- 
posals which  might  be  financed  by  other 
agencies  or  which  do  not  fall  within 
overall  U.S.  strategy  goals.  After  the 
preliminary  reviews — if  their  conclu- 
sions have  been  favorable — an  Intensive 
review  is  made  by  a  specially  selected 
team  of  experts— the  Capital  Assistance 
Committee— which  explores  all  aspects 
of  the  project  and  records  Its  findings 
and  recommendations  in  a  Capital  As- 
sistance Paper. 

This  paper,  upon  approval,  becomes 
the  agency's  plan  of  acticm  for  negotiat- 
ing the  capital  assistance  agreement  and 
subsequently  implementing  the  project. 
Part  of  the  paper,  a  so-called  implemen- 
tation plan,  evaluates  the  applicant's 
technical  and  administrative  capacities 
to  carry  oxit  the  project,  sets  forth  the 
various  monitoring  actions  that  will  have 
to  be  taken  by  AID.  and  states  who  will 
have  to  take  them.  This  should  per- 
mit more  orderly  capital  project  admin- 
istration. 

The  new  implementation  project  man- 
ual  orders  also  contain  substantive  guid- 
ance to  individuals  involved  in  the  cap- 
ital assistance  review  process  and  list 
criteria  to  govern  many  of  the  decisions 
that  have  to  be  made.  In  addiUon,  they 
contain  Illustrative  capital  assistance 
agreements  and  letters  of  implementa- 
Uon  setting  forth  such  technical  matters 
as  reporting  and  accounting  require- 
ments and  appUcaWe  shipping,  pricing 
and  insurance  regulations. 

Existence  of  these  illustrative  provi- 
sions is  certain  to  simplify  and  accelerate 
the  complicated  process  of  drafting 
agreements,  and  it  will  tend  to  keep  to  a 
minimum  unnecessary  variances  in  AID's 
position  from  one  negotiation  to  the 
next 

Policies  have  also  been  established  to 
govern  the  review  of  borrowers  and 
grantees  engineering  and  construction 
contracts  Involved  in  capital  assistance 
Although  the  Agency's  right  to  approve 
or  disapprove  such  contracts  constitutes 
its  major  safeguards  against  poor  ad- 
ministration by  borrowers  and  grantees, 
AID  had  never  before  developed  stand- 
ards and  criteria  to  govern  that  review. 

The  process  of  reviewing  and  approv- 
ing technical  assistance  projects  has  also 
been  improved.  Selected  projects  may 
now  be  approved,  subject  to  continued 
availability  of  funds,  on  a  life-of-the- 
project  zither  than  an  annual  basis. 


This  change  should  permit  better  ad- 
vance plstnning. 

Moreover,  substantive  project  approv- 
als have  been  sepcwated  from  final  fimd- 
Ing  approvals.  This  change  is  particu- 
larly significant,  for  under  the  previous 
system  missions  were  reluctant  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  detailed  planning  of  tech- 
nical assistance  activities  until  they  had 
received  firm  allotments  for  them,  in 
the  past  several  years.  It  has  been  Octo- 
ber before  AID  appropriations  legislation 
cleared  Congress.  A  month  has  then 
been  required  for  deciding  where  to  ab- 
sorb the  cuts  required,  and  this  has  de- 
layed firm  technical  assistance  program- 
ing decisions  untU  December  or  January. 
This  has  left  only  a  6-month  period  of 
the  obligation  of  available  funds. 

In  the  future,  projects  will  be  approved 
within  AID  in  advance  of  the  granting  of 
permission  to  obligate.  The  AID  mis- 
sions will  be  expected  to  make  all  pre- 
obligations  plans  and  arrangements  ear- 
lier, and,  therefore,  to  achieve  a  more 
orderly  administration  of  technical  as- 
sistance. 

The  requirements  for  careful  advance 
planning  of  technical  assistance  projects 
have  been  tightened  through  the  imple- 
mentation project,  while  checklists, 
guidelines,  and  criteria  have  been  pre- 
pared to  Improve  the  qxiality  of  such 
plaimlng.  Before  any  technical  assist- 
ance activity  is  approved  for  obligation, 
the  AID  Mission  Director,  imder  the  new 
rules,  must  be  satisfied  that  an  adequate 
work  plan  exists.  In  this  plan,  which 
is  analogous  to  the  Implementation  plan 
for  capital  assistance,  successive  activity 
targets  are  established  against  which 
progress  can  later  be  measured.  Also, 
the  various  possible  methods  of  achieving 
project  objectives  are  weighed  against 
each  other  and  choices  are  made  as  to 
how  to  proceed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  long  run,  possibly 
the  most  significant  innovation  of  the 
implementation  project's  technical  as- 
sistance woilcing  group  is  the  require- 
ment for  a  new  "Technical  Assistance 
Project  History  and  Analysis  Report." 
This  triennial  report  from  the  field  wUl 
fall    due    on    the    third    anniversary 
of  each  project's  inception  or   at  the 
termination  of  the  project  if  it  is  of 
less  than  3  years'  duration.     Ttkb  re- 
port will  contain  a  searehing  analysis  of 
all  aspects  of  the  project  since  its  incep- 
tion.   In  the  report,  the  results  achieved 
through  the  project  will  be  measured 
against  the  purposes  for  which  the  proj- 
ect was  established  and  the  targets  of 
accomplishments  that  were  set  for  it. 
Causes  of  difficulty  and  the  success  or 
failure  of  the  various  efforts  to  over- 
come them  will  be  treated  in  detail,  as 
will  the  effects  on  the  project  of  host- 
country    attitudes,   political  considera- 
tions, and  other  relevant  factors,  whether 
or  not  foreseen. 

These  activity  reports  hold  promise  for 
a  steady  improvement  In  the  administra- 
tion of  technical  assistance.  But  more 
important,  they  promise  to  become  an 
invaluable  research  tool.  If  properly 
used  by  AID,  the  triennial  reports  could 
be  a  primary  means  of  improving  the 
state  of  the  art  of  transferring  technical 
skills  from  one  coimtry  to  another. 
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AID  defines  "program  assistance"  as 
the  provision  of  resources,  whether  com- 
modities, cash,  or  local  currency,  for  the 
purpose  of  producing  a  fiscal  rather  than 
a  physical  result.  In  program  assistance. 
AID'S  primary  concern  is  the  Impact 
achieved  by  the  totaUty  of  the  resources 
provided  rather  than  the  specific  use  to 
which  they  are  put. 

A  new  process  for  approving  levels  of 
program  assistance  has  been  devised  and 
put  into  practice  through  the  implemen- 
tation project.  Provision  now  Is  made 
in  AID  for  concurrent  consideration 
country  by  country,  of  aU  available  forms 
of  program  assistance  in  the  light  of 
economic  and  political  analyses  con- 
tained in  the  Agency's  country  assist- 
ance plans  and  long  range  assistance 
strategies. 

To  assist  AID'S  economists  and  pro- 
gram officers  in  preparing  the  types  of 
analysis  that  the  effective  use  of  pro- 
gram assistance  reqiiires,  criteria  have 
been  developed  to  govern  selection  among 
the  various  forms  of  assistance,  and 
guidelines  have  been  prepared  for  the 
making  of  balance  of  payments  and  in- 
ternal financial  analyses.  Both  the 
guidelines  and  criteria  are  new. 

Also  new  is  a  mechanism — the  Pro- 
gram Assistance  Approval  Docvunent— 
for  obtaining  final  approval  for  the  im- 
mediate obligation  of  resources  for  pro- 
gram assistance.  Although  planning 
levels  of  program  assistance  are  deter- 
mined during  overall  coimtry  analyses, 
the  exact  timing,  form  of,  and  proce- 
dures for  providing  such  assistance  is  not 
settled  untU  the  PAAD  stage.  Again 
for  the  first  time,  clear  criteria  have 
been  developed  to  indicate  which  pro- 
gram assistance  proposals  require  Mr. 
Bell's  personal  approval  and  which  do 
not. 

Commodities  purchased  with  foreign 
exchange  provided  through  U.S.  program 
assistance  are  subject  to  numerous  re- 
quirements imposed  by  AID.  Because  it 
is  not  practical  for  AID  to  deal  directly 
with  every  foreign  importer  who  spends 
U5.-supplied  currency,  the  agency  Im- 
poses varioiis  legal  requirements  on  the 
countries  themselves  and  on  VS.  sup- 
pliers. These  requirements  relate  to 
such  subjects  as  ocean  shipping  on  VS.- 
flag  vessels,  pricing,  the  permissUUe 
sources  f  rcma  which  commodities  may  be 
procured,  marking  and  labeling  to  indi- 
cate U.S.  financing,  and  the  provision  of 
notification  by  the  purchaser  to  Ameri- 
can small  businesses.  These  require- 
ments are  not  new,  but  the  procedures 
for  enforcing  them  are. 

After  the  merger  of  ICA  and  DLP,  no 
usable  procedures  existed  to  govern  loan- 
financed  program  assistance.  Tliose 
procedures  which  did  govern  grant- 
financed  program  assistance  were  diffi- 
cult to  apply  in  situations  where  the 
supplier's  certificate  could  not  be  used. 
These  shortcomings,  bothersome  enough 
normally,  were  Increased  by  the  United 
States  own  balance  of  payments  diffi- 
culties. 

The  problems  have  now  been  allevi- 
ated.. The  Implementation  Project  de- 
vised a  syston  of  three  mltemative  com- 
modity financing  procedures  which  will 
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permit  AID  to  provide  appropriately  re- 
stricted program  assistance  to  countries 
with  varying  degrees  of  administrative, 
import,  and  foreign  exchange  controls. 
The  system  will  govern  all  commodity 
financing  in  the  future. 

Another  field  in  which  AID  has  made 
majoi:  improvements  during  the  past 
year  is  the  vital  field  of  procurement. 

Because  AID  is  not  staffed  to  perform 
all  the  functions  which  it  is  capable  of 
financing,  procurement  of  the  skills  and 
resources  of  American  businesses,  uni- 
versities, and  other  private  institutions 
for  use  in  the  program,  is  a  major  and 
Important  activity.  Equally  important 
though  less  easy  to  control,  is  the  moni- 
toring by  AID  of  vast  amoimts  of  U.S.- 
financed  procurement  by  foreign  import- 
ers or  by  borrowers  and  grantees. 
Through  the  Implementation  Project,  a 
running  start  was  given  to  the  new  Pro- 
curement Policy  Staff  in  its  efforts  to 
rationalize,  streamline,  and  codify  AID'S 
procurement  polices  and  procediu-es. 

As  in  other  fields,  previously  signifi- 
cant operative  distinctions  based  on  the 
method  of  financing  the  procurement — 
whether  loan  or  grant — were  eliminated. 
Also,  many  obsolete  distinctions  between 
rules  applicable  to  the  procurement  of 
commodities  and  those  applicable  to  the 
procurement  of  services  were  eliminated. 
As  now  constructed.  AID's  procurement 
rules  are  simpler  and  more  effective  than 
before.  They  refiect  distinctions  based 
upon  the  Identity  of  the  procuring  en- 
tity— whether  AID  itself,  a  borrower, 
another  Government  agency,  or  a  foreign 
Importer — and  thereby  also  reflect  the 
different  types  and  degrees  of  control 
that  AID  is  able  to  exert  over  the  con- 
tracting process  in  each  situation. 

AID  has  revised  and  shortened  its 
regulation  1,  under  which  commodities 
financed  through  program  assistance 
must  be  purchased.  The  regulation  has 
been  simplified,  and  its  provisions  have 
been  brought  into  closer  conformity  with 
established  private  enterprise  trade 
practices. 

Also,  AID  has  codified  and  tightened 
its  policy  regarding  the  permissible 
sources  of  commodities  and  services 
which  are  purchased  with  AID  funds. 
The  new  directives  will  keep  to  the  barest 
minimum  America's  dollar  losses  attrib- 
utable to  the  AID  program. 

In  the  procurement  field,  as  in  the 
others,  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon 
greater  speed  of  action.  AID's  requisi- 
tioning docimients,  the  Project  Imple- 
mentation Orders,  have  been  redesigned 
with  this  objective  in  mind.  Provision 
has  been  made  for  the  advance  submis- 
sion to  Washington  of  such  documents  in 
"worksheet"  form  when  the  requisition- 
ing mission  lacks  the  expertise  to  draft 
adequate  specifications.  In  order  to 
simplify  and  speed  up  the  negotiating 
process,  requisitioning  missions  now  are 
made  to  spell  out  in  far  greater  detail 
than  formerly  the  specific  forms  of  logis- 
tic support  that  they  intend  to  provide 
or  arrsmge  for  each  contractor. 

A  new  series  of  mechanisms  has  been 
developed  in  the  past  year  to  accelerate 
the  procurement  of  AID-financed  com- 
modities by  other  UJS.  Government  agen- 
cies, principally  the  General  Services  Ad- 


ministration. Now,  delivery  schedules 
are  established,  better  followup  is  pro- 
vided, and  special  priorities  are  attached 
to  procurement  related  to  public  safety 
activities  and  the  counterinsiu-gency  pro- 
gram in  Vietnam. 

There  are  many  other  impressive  ac- 
complishments of  AID'S  implementation 
project  in  the  field  of  procurement,  but 
I  shall  not  list  them  all  in  detail  here. 
It  will  sufQce  to  say  that  at  least  half  a 
dozen  studies  of  key  procurement  issues 
are  now  in  progress  and  that  one  such 
study  already  completed — relating  to  the 
acquisition  of  U.S.  Government-owned 
excess  property — has  resulted  in  a  single 
consolidated  directive  which  supersedes 
no  less  than  22  former  policy  ana  proce- 
dural papers. 

The  achievements  I  have  been  discuss- 
ing do  not  constitute  a  comprehensive 
listing  of  AID'S  management  reforms  in 
the  past  year.  The  implementation 
project  was  just  one  part  of  Mr.  Bell's 
housecleaning  operation.  Many  other 
significant  improvements  were  made. 

For  example,  full-scale  mission  reor- 
ganizations were  accomplished  In  Viet- 
nam. Taiwan,  Jordan,  and  Pakistan. 
Internal  mission  procedures  were  totally 
overhauled  and  revamped  in  India,  Tai- 
wan, fknd  Laos. 

In  six  countries  In  Africa,  the  State 
Department,  AID,  and  the  UJS.  Infor- 
mation Agency,  in  the  interests  of  econ- 
omy, pooled  their  administrative  re- 
sources to  create  what  are  now  called 
Consolidated  Administrative  Manage- 
ment Organizations.  In  13  other  Afri- 
can countries,  the  AID  effort  is  con- 
ducted as  an  integral  part  of  the  em- 
bassy operation  to  avoid  the  necessity 
of  having  a  separate  AID  mission. 

I  am  informed  that  in  the  coming  year, 
AID  expects  to  undertake  thoroughgoing 
reviews  of  personnel  policies  and  prac- 
tices, to  examine  and  possibly  develop 
a  new  system  of  controlling  staflflng 
levels,  to  vigorously  pursue  with  State 
and  USIA  the  development  of  common 
housekeeping  procedures  overseas,  and  to 
increase  its  utilization  of  the  services  of 
other  U.S.  Government  agencies  in  carry- 
ing out  AID  programs.  If  these  efforts 
are  pursued  as  vigorously  as  the  imple- 
mentation project,  prospects  for  even 
greater  streamlining  of  AID  in  the  future 
are  good  indeed. 

These  management  improvements  in 
AID  show  that  the  agency  has  come  a 
long  way  vmder  the  leadership  of  David 
Bell.  They  rank,  in  my  opinion,  on  a  par 
with  the  striking  organizational  and 
management  improvements  made  in  the 
Defense  Department  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Robert  McNamara.  At  a  time 
when  so  many  questions  are  being  raised 
about  foreign  aid.  I  think  we  should  give 
credit  where  credit  is  due.  Foreign  aid 
is  still  difficult  to  administer,  but  it  is 
being  administered  now  with  care  and 
skill,  and  I  join  my  colleagues  in  com- 
mending the  officials  of  the  program  and 
especially  Mr.  Bell,  for  their  good  work. 

Mr.  OLSON  of  Minnesota.  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  most  Americans  are 
aware  of  the  tremendous  good  performed 
by  food  for  peace.  Too  often,  however, 
this  imique  and  monumental  effort  is 
not  connected  in  their  thinking  to  the 


foreign  aid  program,  the  value  of  which 
we  are  discussing  here. 

Americans  may  know  of  such  projects 
as  the  Rihand  Dam  in  India,  a  huge  de- 
velopment financed  in  large  part  by 
funds  generated  by  the  sales  of  our  sur- 
plus food.  They  may  know  about  the 
imaginative  colonization  and  school 
building  projects  m  Bolivia,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  direct  donations  and  sales 
of  American  food.  They  may  have 
heard  about  reforestation  projects  in 
Algeria  and  Tunisia,  carried  on  by  vol- 
untary agencies  using  our  food. 

The  American  people  certainly  should 
know  that  their  agricultural  products 
are  feeding  40  million  children  through- 
out the  world,  and  that  food  for  peace 
is  helping  to  relieve  the  suffering  in  dev- 
astated Haiti.  Trinidad -Tobago  and 
other  lands  stricken  by  disaster. 

What  many  people  don't  realize,  how- 
ever, is  that  these  achievements  and 
operations  of  food  for  peace  could  not 
be  accomplished  with  maximum  ben- 
efit and  effectiveness  unless  they  were 
integrated  into  a  sound,  overall  develop- 
ment program. 

These  people  may  consider  food  for 
peace  and  foreign  aid  as  two  separate 
things.  They  say.  "I  am  for  feeding 
hungry  people,  but  I  am  against  foreign 
aid." 

This,  of  course,  may  express  a  certain 
type  of  charitable  spirit  but  It  misses 
the  point.  The  highest  type  of  charity— 
if  you  call  it  that — does  not  consist  mere- 
ly of  furnishing  a  cup  of  milk  and  a  dish 
of  bulgur  wheat  to  a  hungry  man.  but 
of  providing  the  means  to  eliminate  the 
need  for  the  man  to  require  charity. 

The  fact  is.  food  for  peace — aside 
from  emergency  use — achieves  its  objec- 
tives faster  and  more  completely  when 
it  is  brought  within  a  program  of  plan- 
ning. Capital  development  and  techni- 
cal assistance,  principal  elements  of  for- 
eign assistance  programs,  are  instru- 
mental in  helping  food  for  peace  achieve 
its  objectives.  Take,  for  example,  the 
Republic  of  China — Taiwan.  We  con- 
sider that  country  to  be  approaching  the 
threshold  of  self-sustaining  economy.  It 
has  made  good  use  of  its  food  for  peace. 
But  it  did  this  within  an  overall  eco- 
nomic plan  that  took  in  capital  develop- 
ment and  technical  assistance.  Israel  is 
another  country  to  which  we  can  point 
both  as  an  example  of  effective  capital 
development,  technical  assistance,  and 
uses  of  food  for  peace.  But  those  were 
all  used  together  in  a  plan — not  sep- 
arately. 

Japan,  where  the  total  amount  of 
economic  aid  was  $3.6  million,  is  a  spec- 
tacular example.  Not  only  did  she  use 
food  for  peace  effectively  but  planned 
her  reconstruction  and  development  to 
the  extent  that  all  of  them  together  con- 
tributed to  an  amazing  postwar  growth. 
Food  for  peace  changed  Japanese  eating 
habits:  today  she  is  our  largest  customer 
for  agricultural  products.  But  capital 
development  assistance  also  was  neces- 
sary for  her  to  achieve  this  stage. 

The  point  to  be  made  about  these 
three  countries,  where  foreign  aid  has 
achieved  success,  is  that  food  for  peace 
and  the  other  elements  of  assistance 
were  integrated.     Food  was  used  as  a 
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resource,  along  with  money  and  skills. 
One  worked  with  and  for  the  others. 
Had  they  been  separate,  we  would  not 
have  the  results  we  see  today. 

Let  me  illustrate  this  point  further 
by  citing  some  agriculture  export  fig- 
ures for  three  countries:  Greece,  Israel 
and  Taiwan. 

These  countries  have  received  exten- 
sive aid.  Including  food  for  peace.  Sig- 
nificantly, these  three  countries  now 
are  buying  more  foodstuffs  from  the 
United  States  through  unassisted  com- 
mercial sales.  Greece,  for  instance,  has 
increased  her  imports  from  $2  million  in 
1958  to  $4.3  million  in  1962.  Israel  in- 
creased hers  from  $7.6  million  in  1958 
to  $17.5  miUion  in  1962.  And  Taiwan's 
commercial  agricultural  imports  rose 
from  $3.1  million  in  1958  to  $24.5  million 
in  1962. 

We  are  still  shipping  a  great  deal  of 
Public  Law  480  food  to  these  countries 
but  the  value  of  an  effective  integrated 
foreign  aid  program  is  iUustrated  by  the 
fact  that  commercial  trade  has  grown— 
a  direct  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

Those   who   support   food   for   peace 
have  an  enormous  stake  in  an  effective 
foreign  assistance  program.     I  do  not 
mean  simply  finding  better  ways  and 
means  of  disposing  of  our  current  sur- 
pluses or  what  we  can  do  to  feed  more 
people  faster.    What  should  be  of  con- 
cern Is  the  future — endeavoring  to  bring 
about  a  multiplication  of  the  Greece- 
Israel-Taiwan      story.       The      under- 
developed world  today  Is  the  great  mar- 
ket for   American  products  tomorrow 
The  people  of  these  countries,  however 
cannot  become  paying  customers  unless 
they  are  able  to  increase  their  incomes 
and  purchasing  power.    Food  for  peace 
alone  cannot  do  this,    it  can  be  of  im- 
mense help,  however,  if  there  is  a  strong 
effective,  planned  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram that  is  designed  to  help  people  help 
themselves. 

Prom  a  humanitarian  standpoint,  our 
aim  is  not  merely  to  dispense  charity  but 
to  offer  the  people  of  the  underdeveloped 
lands  a  chance  to  make  a  living  in  dig- 
nity and  freedom.  But  this  is  impossible 
If  capital  in  the  form  of  loans,  does  not 
create  the  Industries  to  provide  the  jobs- 
if  technical  assistance  Is  not  available 
to  provide  the  training. 

It  does  little  permanent  good.  It  seems 
to  me,  to  feed  and  clothe  a  man  and  pro- 
vide no  opportunity  for  him  to  live  de- 
cently, to  be  able  to  educate  his  children 
to  become  self-sustaining,  it  Is  fine  to 
feed  40  million  children,  but  these  chil- 
dren ought  to  have  the  opportunity  to  go 
to  school,  to  be  taught  by  qualified  teach- 
ers, to  read  good  textbooks— and  to  look 
forward  to  a  meaningful  and  productive 
life. 

A  strong  AID  program  provides  the 
framework  that  enables  food  for  peace 
to  achieve  such  long-lasting  results. 
This  means  that  those  who  believe  in 
food  for  peace,  who  seek  to  make  It  sig- 
nificant and  effective,  have  a  vital  stake 
in  this  legislation  now  before  Congress 
Severe  cuts  In  AID  authorizations  and 
appropriations  will  automaticaUy  slow 
down  the  rate  of  economic  growth  of  the 
less  developed  countries.  They  will  re- 
duce the  demand  for  agricultural  com- 
modities as  well  as  other  products 
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A  P»ubllc  Law  480  program  that  has  as 
Its  aim  merely  the  disposal  of  surplus 
foods  and  fibers  is  not  In  the  long-range 
Interests  of  the  United  States.  Neither  is 
the  mere  increase  in  the  number  of  peo- 
ple fed.  But  a  food-for-peace  program 
that  brings  permanent  benefits,  that 
helps  other  coimtries  become  self-sus- 
taining imder  freedom  is  very  much  in 
the  interests  of  the  United  States. 

This  cannot  be  achieved  by  Itself.  It 
cannot  be  achieved  by  saying,  *'l  will  ifeed 
hungry  people  but  I'm  against  foreign 
aid."  It  can  be  achieved  when  coupled 
with  a  strong  foreign  assistance  program 
that  has  the  means  and  the  fiexibility 
to  be  an  infiuence  in  enhancing  the  se- 
curity of  the  free  world. 

Mr.  VAN  DEERLIN.  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
of  the  most  hopeful  developments  in  the 
whole  foreign  aid  picture  is  the  newly 
established  Central  American  Common 
Market  embracing  Guatemala,  Hon- 
duras. Nicaragua,  El  Salvador,  and  Costa 
Rica. 

Until  1821  these  countries,  comprising 
an  area  sUghtly  larger  than  California, 
were  administered  by  Spain  as  a  single 
unit.  Fragmentation  set  in.  following 
their  struggle  for  Independence.  After 
25  unsuccessful  attempts  during  the  next 
century  and  a  quarter  to  restore  political 
union,  the  5  coimtries  decided  in  1950 
to  approach  imion  economically  rather 
than  politically.  A  series  of  treaties  cul- 
minated In  a  five-nation  General  Treaty 
of  Economic  Integration  In  December  of 
1960,  which  Panama  is  now  seeking  to 
join  as  an  associate  member. 

Recognizing  that  the  first  important 
step  was  to  create  a  regional  free  trade 
area,  the  signatories  pledged  immediate 
free  trade  benefits  for  about  95  percent 
of  the  items  on  a  large  trade  list.  This 
resulted  in  free  trade  becoming  effective 
within  the  region  on  some  1,200  items  the 
day  the  treaty  was  ratified. 

They  further  obUgated  themselves  to 
eliminate  the  remaining  5  percent  of  In- 
tercountry  tariffs  and  to  establish  a  com- 
mon external  tariff  by  1966.  Negoti- 
ations to  establish  the  common  external 
tariff  schedule  already  are  completed  on 
90  percent  of  the  items.  Trade  within 
the  region  has  risen  from  less  than  5  per- 
cent of  the  total  in  1959  to  more  than  8 
percent  in  1961,  and  preliminary  figures 
indicate  that  it  rose  to  above  10  percent 
of  the  total  in  1962. 

The  treaty  further  set  up  the  Central 
American  Bank  for  Economic  Integra- 
tion to  finance  and  promote  integrated 
economic  development.  Each  country 
pledged  to  subscribe  $4  mUllon  with  $2 
million  to  be  paid  upon  ratification  of  the 
treaty. 

A  Central  American  clearinghouse  now 
is  handling  60  percent  of  all  settlements 
between  the  five  countries  in  much  the 
same  manner  as  our  Federal  Reserve 
System  handles  settlements  between  re- 
gions of  the  United  States. 

The  concept  of  regional  integration 
has  now  been  extended  to  education  with 
the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Cen- 
tral American  UnlversiUes  to  combine 
the  few  institutions  of  higher  learning 
into  an  integrated  university  system. 
Universities  In  each  of  the  five  countries 
are  being  assigned  a  dominant  field  of 
knowledge  in  which  to  specialize,  and  the 
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doors  of  aU  will  be  open  to  students 
from  throughout  Central  America. 

The  United  States  has  taken  a  niimber 
of  steps  to  support  these  developments 
In  1961.  the  United  States  made  a  $5 
million  loan  and  a  $2  million  grant  to 
the  Central  American  Bank  for  Economic 
Integration  for  relending  for  projects  of 
regional  interest.  An  additional  million 
was  granted  in  1962  for  intrastructure 
and  industrial  feasibihty  studies. 

In  1962  the  Agency  for  International 
Development  established  In  Guatemala 
a  Regional  Office  for  Central  America 
and  Panama— ROCAP— to  provide  bet- 
ter U.S.  support  for  Central  American 
economic  integration. 

ROCAP  works  closely  with  the  Per- 
manent Secretariat  for  Central  Ameri- 
can Economic  Integration  in  Guatemala 
City,  the  operating  group  responsible  for 
implementing  the  treaties  of  1958  and 
1960,  the  Central  American  Bank  for 
Economic  IntegraUon.  the  Superior 
Council  of  Central  American  Universi- 
ties, and  the  Organization  of  Central 
American  States.  ROCAP  also  main- 
tains liaison  with  the  United  Nations 
Economic  Commission  for  Latin  America 
office  in  Mexico  City  which  has  been 
closely  connected  with  the  integration 
movement  for  the  past  10  years. 

ROCAP  is  Involved  In  planning  for 
expansion  of  manufacturing  and  service 
Industries  to  supply  the  growing  internal 
markets  of  Central  America.  Further 
assistance  Is  being -vglven  to  diversifica- 
tion of  export  products  and  development 
of  a  skilled  labor  force  required  for  in- 
dustrial growth. 

In  the  area  of  social  development 
ROCAP  currently  is  concerned  with  text- 
books—2.200,000  free  readers  were  dis- 
tributed to  about  800.000  first-  and 
second-grade  public  school  children  in 
the  5  republics  during  the  first  half  of 
1963.  These  are  the  first  of  a  series  of 
Spanish-language  textbooks  developed 
and  distributed  through  the  Central 
American  Regional  Textbook  Develop- 
ment Center  in  Guatemala.  A  5-year 
plan  will  embrace  all  subjects  taught 
through  the  sixth  grade. 

ROCAP  is  Cooperating  in  a  mobile  rural 
health  program.  This  program  will  pro- 
vide through  mobile  health  units  cura- 
tive and  preventive  medical  service.  Also 
it  will  organize  citizen  committees  to 
improve  fields  allied  to  health  such  as 
water  supplies,  sewage  disposal,  and 
health  education. 

The  Central  America  Common  Market 
is  a  dramatic  example  of  the  fruits  of 
helping  others  to  help  themselves.  It  is 
one  of  an  increasing  number  of  foreign 
aid  success  stories  which  do  such  credit 
to  the  United  States  and  its  people 

Mr.  SICKLES.  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
that  there  is  considerable  confusion 
about  the  so-called  foreign  aid  pipeline 
is  to  compete  for  the  mythical  under- 
statement of  the  year  award.  More 
words  are  spoken  and  less  light  cast  on 
this  subject  than  on  any  other  area  of 
our  complex  foreign  aid  program.  Some 
Congressmen  tell  us  that  the  foreign  aid 
pipeline  is  a  huge  mysterious  cornucopia 
from  which  foreign  aid  officials  may 
draw  funds  according  to  their  whim. 
We  are  told  that  in  calculating  the  for- 
eign aid  pipeline  total,  we  must  include 
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the  unexpended  balances  for  the  Peace 
Corps  and  our  Cuban  refugee  program. 
/  We  must  include  $200  million  we  hold  in 
callable  stock  in  the  Inter-American  De- 
velopment Bank.  We  must  count  the 
unexpended  balance  of  the  Department 
of  the  Army's  administration  of  the 
Ryukyu  Islands  and  several  other  pro- 
grams not  authorized  by  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act.  We  are  told  that  the 
foreign  aid  program  could  run  for  years 
off  the  foreign  aid  pipeline.  We  are  told 
that  the  foreign  aid  program  is  com- 
mitting the  luunitigated  sin  of  funding 
activities  in  advance. 

I  have  made  an  effort  to  inform  my- 
self about  the  nature  and  size  of  the 
foreign  aid  pipeline. 

Prom  this  analysis.  I  have  drawn  a  few 
conclusions  which  I  hope  will  be  of  some 
value  to  others  who  have  been  similarly 
troubled  by  the  foreign  aid  pipeline. 
This  is  admittedly  a  complex  area,  but 
the  following  basic  points  seem  clear: 

First.  Almost  95  percent  of  the  for- 
eign aid  pipeline  consists  of  funds  al- 
ready committed  to  finance  specific 
activities  being  undertaken  by  ttie  for- 
eign aid  program. 

Second.  Most  of  these  funds  will  pay 
for  American  goods  and  services  not  yet 
delivered. 

Third.  These  pipeline  funds  cannot  be 
used  for  other  purposes — such  as  running 
the  program  for  2  or  more  years — with- 
out reneging  on  the  activities  for  which 
they  are  presently  committed. 

Fourth.  The  foreign  aid  pipeline  is  not 
inordinately  large  for  a  program  of  this 
kind.  It  has  grown  in  the  past  primarily 
because  of  the  shift  from  grants  to  loans. 
The  pipeline  is  now  beginning  to  level  off. 

Fifth.  The  foreign  aid  program,  as  the 
Congress  has  developed  it.  could  not  be 
operated  sensibly  without  such  a  pipe- 
line. 

Let  us  examine  each  of  these  points  a 
little  more  carefully : 

First.  Almost  95  percent  of  the  for- 
eign aid  pipeline  consists  of  funds  com- 
mitted to  finance  specific  activities  being 
undertaken  by  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Unexpended  balances  for  the  foreign  aid 
program  totaled  about  $6.9  billion  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  1963.  This  includes  $117 
million  in  unused  contingency  funds 
which  have  been  returned  to  the  Treas- 
ury and  about  $260  million  in  invest- 
ment guaranty  reserves  which  are  only 
technically  in  the  pipeline.  Giving 
proper  consideration  to  these  two  fac- 
tors reveals  that  the  foreign  aid  pipeline 
level  remained  about  constant  from  fiscal 
1962  to  fiscal  1963. 

The  pipeline  arises  from  the  following 
process:  First,  Congress  appropriates 
funds  for  the  foreign  aid  program  in  a 
given  fiscal  year.  Then,  the  foreign  aid 
program  commits  funds  to  finance  spe- 
cific activities.  The  program  expends 
some  funds  for  these  activities  and  for 
other  activities  previously  authorized.  At 
the  end  of  the  fiscal  year,  some  funds 
have  been  spent.  These  are  no  longer  in 
the  pipeline.  Some  funds  have  been 
commited  to  finance  specific  activities, 
but  not  spent.  These  funds  constiute 
most  of  the  pipeline.  Finally,  some  funds 
appropriated  have  not  been  committed 
for  any  specific  purpose.    These  funds — 


small  in  amount — are  largely  available 
for  other  uses  if  the  Congress  determines 
they  are  needed  for  the  following  fiscal 
year's  program  and  reappropriates  them. 

At  the  end  of  fiscal  1963,  more  than 
90  percent  of  the  pipeline,  about  $6.4 
billion,  consisted  of  funds  committed  to 
.finance  specific  activities  and  not  avail- 
able for  other  uses.  About  $500  million 
was  not  committed  to  any  specific  activ- 
ity. Included  in  this  $500  million  is  the 
$117  million  in  unused  contingency  funds 
which  AID  returned  to  the  Treasury. 
Also  included  is  about  $120  million  in 
unobligated  reserves  being  built  up  in 
the  investment  guarantee  program.  Al- 
though these  funds  are  included  in  the 
pipeline  total,  they  are  obviously  quite 
different  in  nature  from  the  rest  of  the 
pipeline  because  there  is  no  intention 
that  these  funds  will  ever  be  spent. 

Second.  Most  of  these  funds  wiU  pay 
for  American  goods  and  services  not  yet 
dehvered.  Committed  pipeline  funds  are 
set  aside  to  pay  U.S.  manufacturers,  mer- 
chants, universities,  etc.,  for  specific 
goods  and  services.  Some  of  these  funds 
will  pay  for  military  weapons  and  equip- 
ment— turbines  and  generators  for  iJower 
dams  being  built  overseas — equipment 
purchased  from  American  manufacturers 
to  be  delivered  to  private  businesses  and 
manufacturers  overseas — the  services  of 
the  skilled  professional  faculty  of  Amer- 
ican universities. 

Third.  These  pipeline  funds  cannot  be 
used  for  other  purposes — without  reneg- 
ing on  the  activities  for  which  they  are 
presently  committed.  It  is  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  see  that  if  these  committed 
pipeline  funds  are  used  to  "run  the  pro- 
gram for  a  year  or  two."  that  is.  to  pay 
for  new  activities  and  different  activities, 
they  will  not  be  available  to  pay  for  the 
activities  to  which  they  are  presently 
committed.  If  the  foreign  aid  critics 
have  discovered  a  way  that  a  single 
amount  of  money  can  be  spent  to  pay 
for  two  separate  pieces  of  equipment,  I 
hope  they  will  come  forward.  As  far  as 
I  know,  it  cannot  be  done. 

Fourth.  The  foreign  aid  pipeline  is  not 
inordinately  large  for  a  program  of  this 
kind.  It  has  grown  in  the  past  primarily 
because  of  the  shift  from  grants  to  loans. 
The  pipeline  is  now  beginning  to  level 
off.  The  foreign  aid  program  is  financ- 
ing construction  of  roads,  hydroelectric 
dams,  and  water-supply  systems  over- 
seas. It  is  supplying  military  weapons 
and  equipment  to  free  nations  to  help 
sustain  the  security  of  the  free  world. ' 
It  is  engaging  the  services  of  American 
universities  to  work  for  2  or  3  years 
overseas  transferring  knowledge  and 
ideas  to  those  who  would  help  themselves 
build  a  better  life.  These  things  take 
time  to  complete.  Funds  are  only  ex- 
pended as  work  is  completed.  There- 
fore, there  must  be  a  pipeline. 

Why  hsis  the  pipeline  grown?  The  in- 
crease in  the  pipeline  total  is  due  pri- 
marily to  the  change  in  emphasis  in  our 
forelgn  aid  program  from  grant  assist- 
ance to  dollar  repayable  loans.  Con- 
gress was  instrumental  in  this  change; 
it  is  sound.  In  1960,  less  than  one-third 
of  our  economic  assistance  was  In  loans. 
Today,  60  percent  of  economic  assistance 
is  loans. 


Development  loans  are  used  largely  for 
long-term  projects;  setting  up  agricul- 
tural credit  systems  so  farmers  can  fi- 
nance the  new  tools  and  seeds  they  need, 
building  irrigation  and  power  dams  that 
provide  a  wider  base  on  which  a  develop- 
ing country  can  build  its  agriculture  and 
its  industry.  When  such  loans  are  au- 
thorized, funds  are  added  to  the  pipeline. 
Only  as  actual  expenditure  occurs  for 
goods  delivered  and  services  f>erformed 
are  these  funds  removed  from  the  pipe- 
line. It  can  take  5  years  or  more  to 
build  a  hydroelectric  dam.  That  is  true 
whether  the  dam  is  in  Tunisia  or  in  the 
United  States  of  America.  That  means 
that  for  5  years,  there  will  be  funds  in 
the  pipeline  to  pay  for  the  American 
equipment  and  material  used  in  the  dam 

Here  is  an  example  of  a  project  now 
in  thfe  AID  pipeline:  r 

In  Korea,  AID  is  helping  to  construct  a 
132-inegawatt  thermal  pcwerplant  to  expand 
that  country's  supply  of  electricity.  A  $20.9- 
mllllon  AID  loan  for  purchase  of  American- 
made  powerplant   equipment   was   made   In 

1962,  and  construction  of  the  plant  Is  going 
ahead  on  schedule. 

By  April  30.  1963.  about  $14  million  of  the 
loan  had  been  paid  out  for  equipment  deliv- 
ered and  work  completed  to  date.  The  bal- 
ance, about  $7.9  minion.  Is  part  of  the  aid 
pipeline. 

Expenditures  under  this  loan  and 
others  are  now  increasing.  I  am  told  that 
in  the  next  2  years  the  expenditure  rate 
on  loans  underway  will  begin  to  equal 
loan  commitments  for  new  projects. 
Other  parts  of  the  pipeline,  such  as  bal- 
ances for  development  grants  and  mili- 
tary assistance,  have  already  leveled  off 
and  started   to  decline.     During  fiscal 

1963.  decreases  in  other  parts  of  the  pipe- 
line just  about  offset  the  increases  due 
to  new  loan  obligations. 

Fifth.  The  foreign  aid  program,  as  the 
Congress  has  developed  it.  could  not  be 
operated  sensibly  without  such  a  pipeline. 
Some  critics  have  charged  the  foreign 
aid  program  is  funding  activities  in  ad- 
vance. This  charge  is  absolutely  true. 
Prudence  requires  that  foreign  assistance 
activities  be  funded  in  advance.  Let  us 
look  at  what  would  happen  if  AID  were 
to  authorize  a  $20  million  loan  for  a  proj- 
ect, but  only  commit  $2  million  needed 
for  the  first  year's  expenditure.  The 
pipeline  could  be  sharply  reduced — and 
many  more  projects  begun.  However, 
the  next  year,  we  in  the  Congress  would 
be  faced  with  a  simple  unsatisfactory 
choice;  to  provide  funds  to  continue 
these  projects  or  to  renege  on  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment contracts  and  leave  projects 
only  partially  completed.  Sound  admin- 
istration dictates  that  the  total  amount 
for  which  the  United  States  is  committed 
be  earmarked  in  advance. 

I  have  taken  some  time  and  gone  into 
some  detail,  but  I  hope  that  we  have  at 
least  taken  one  step  toward  putting  the 
mysterious  evil  pipeline  to  rest. 

Mr.  FRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  one  of 
the  needs  of  our  foreign  assistance  pro- 
gram is  to  provide  the  public  with  a  bet- 
ter understanding  of  the  way  in  which 
the  program  operates.  For  example, 
most  Americans  have  had  the  experience 
of  borrowing  money,  and  they  under- 
stand the  often  complicated  procedures 
followed  in  the  lending  of  money.    They 
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have  personally  experienced  the  way  in 
which  loan  officers  In  banks  and  other 
financial  Institutions  go  about  making 
sure  that  the  loan  Is  bankable.  They 
know  that  when  you  lend  money  you 
have  to  make  sure  that  there  is  some  rea- 
sonable prospect  of  repayment,  that  the 
loan  will  be  effective  in  relation  to  the 
purposes  for  which  it  Is  made,  and  that 
the  loan  is  not  out  of  line  with  the  exist- 
ing financial  obligations  of  the  borrower. 
Very  few  people  are  aware  of  the 
similarities  between  personal  loans  of 
this  type  and  losms  made  under  the  for- 
eign aid  program  to  other  governments. 
•  I  suspect  some  people  are  critical  of  the 
foreign  aid  program,  in  fact,  because 
they  do  not  appreciate  the  thorough, 
businesslike  way  In  which  foreign  aid 
loans  are  made. 

More  than  half  of  the  foreign  aid  funds 
during  the  past  fiscal  year  were  made 
for  loans  to  the  other  governments  under 
the  development  loan  program.  These 
loans  are  intended  to  promote  the  eco- 
nomic development  of  needy  countries, 
with  emphasis  upon  long-range  plans 
and  programs  for  developing  economic 
resources  and  increasing  productivity 
capacities. 

The  standards  which  must  be  met  in 

the  case  of  each  development  loan  are 

set  forth  in  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act 

as  well  as  in  the  Agency's  manual  orders 

1'    which  have  recently  been  revised  after 

extensive   review  and  study.     Perhaps. 

h      the  scrutiny  to  which  each  loan  proposal 

is  subject  can  best  be  illustrated  by  fol- 

[      lowing  the  processing  of  a  loan  through 

'     the  various  steps  in  the  process. 

Suppose  AID  is  requested  to  finance 
a  fertilizer  plant  In  a  particular  coun- 
try. The  process  of  review  starts  with 
the  filing  of  an  apphcation  with  our  AID 
,  mission  in  the  country  where  the  plant 
is  to  be  built.  Under  AID  requirements, 
the  application  has  to  be  supported  by 
a  study  of  the  technical  and  economic 
feasibility  of  the  project.  This  study  is 
designed  to  provide  the  basis  on  which 
the  Agency  can  determine  whether  the 
requirements  of  section  611  of  the  For- 
eign Assistance  Act  are  met.  Section  611 
requires  that  engineering,  financial  and 
other  plans  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
project  and  a  reasonably  firm  estimate 
of  the  cost  of  the  project  to  the  United 
States  shall  be  completed  before  a  loan 
agreement  is  made. 

The  preliminary  engineering  required 
as  part  of  the  feasibility  study  must  be 
performed  by  a  firm  whose  qualifications 
and  experience  are  found  acceptable  by 
the  Agency's  staff  of  engineers. 

In  addition  to  the  preliminary  engi- 
neering study,  the  proposal  for  financ- 
ing must  include  a  demonstration  of  the 
economic  soundness  of  the  project  and 
a  specific  plan  for  implementing  the  proj- 
ect. This  plan  specifies  the  means  by 
which  the  applicant  expects  to  carry  out 
the  project,  how  the  required  profes- 
sional services  are  to  be  provided  for  de- 
tailed design,  procurement,  construction, 
and  initial  operation  and  a  timetable  for 
the  accomplishment  of  the  project.  The 
Implemenution  plan  also  includes  a 
specific  plan  for  the  management  and 
operation  of  the  proposed  project  in  suf- 
ficient detail  to  permit  AID  to  appraise 
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the  experience  and  competence  of  the 
proposed  management  officials. 

The  application  is  first  examined  by 
an  AID  staff  expert  in  the  field  of  capi- 
tal development  to  determine  the  priori- 
ty of  the  project  within  the  local  coun- 
try's own  development  plan  and  its  pri- 
ority in  relation  to  the  overall  U.S.  as- 
sistance strategy  in  the  country  and  al- 
ternative   activities   which   AID   might 
otherwise  finance.    For  example,  in  the 
case  of  the  request  to  finance  a  fertilizer 
project,  it  may  be  noted  that  one  of  the 
local  country's  principal  needs  is  to  in- 
crease the  productivity  of  its  agricul- 
tural efforts.    The  country's  development 
plan  may  call  for  increasing  indigenous 
production  of  fertilizer  to  a  certain  level 
but  the  development  of  such  productive 
output  may  be  lagging.    The  result  may 
be  that  the  country,  already  seriously 
pressed  for  foreign  exchange,  must  ei- 
ther spend  substantial  sums  of  Its  scarce 
foreign   exchange  resources   to  import 
fertilizer  or  curtail  the  utilization  of  fer- 
tilizer within  the  country  and  thus.  In 
turn,  to  curtail  agricultural  output.    At 
the  same  time,  our  assistance  strategy, 
for  both  economic  as  well  as  political 
reasons,  may  call  for  a  major  effort  in 
such  country  to  assist  in  improving  its 
agricultural  sector  and  our  technicians 
in  the  field  may  be  seeking  to  encourage 
local  farmers  to  increase  their  utiliza- 
tion of  fertilizer. 

The  Initial  AID  review  of  the  project 
also  examines  the  anticipated  impact  in 
the  local  country  of  AID  financing  of  the 
proposed  project  and  the  efforts  of  the 
applicant  to  obtain  the  requested  financ- 
ing from  other  free  world  sources.  Fi- 
nally, this  initial  review  Includes  a  pre- 
liminary appraisal  of  the  technical  and 
economic  and  financial  feasibility  of  the 
project  and  of  the  applicant's  ability  to 
execute,  operate  and  maintain  the 
project. 

The  findings  of  this  preliminary  review 
are  submitted  to  the  head  of  the  AID 
regional  bureau  which  has  responsibility 
for  the  country  concerned,  as  well  as  to 
the  various  staff  offices  of  the  Agency. 
The  Agency  also  submits  the  proposal 
to  the  Export-Import  Bank  to  determine 
if  the  Bank  is  interested  in  financing  the 
project.  The  Export-Import  Bank  is 
given  first  call  on  financing  projects  sub- 
mitted to  AID. 

If  the  regional  administrator  deter- 
mines that  the  project  warrants  further 
study,  a  team  of  experts  is  assigned  to 
review  the  proposal  in  detail.  This  team 
generally  consists  of  a  loan  officer,  engi- 
neer, and  lawyer.  Each  of  these  staff 
personnel  is  familiar  with  the  special 
conditions  of  the  country  in  which  the 
project  is  to  be  undertaken,  as  well  as 
with  his  own  field  of  professional  work. 

This  team  thoroughly  studies  the  eco- 
nomic and  technical  feasibility  of  the 
project.  In  the  case  of  oiw  fertilizer 
project,  the  engineering  analysis  will  in- 
clude a  review  of  the  reliability  of  the 
cost  estimates,  the  soundness  of  the  site 
selected  for  the  plant,  the  availability 
of  the  necessary  raw  materials,  trans- 
portation and  power,  the  availability  of 
the  necessary  labor  and  the  experience 
and  competence  of  the  proposed  manage- 


ment  to    implement   and   operate   the 
project. 

The  economic  analysis  will  focus  on 
the  economic  soundness  of  the  proposed 
plant.  For  example,  an  examination  of 
the  cost  estimates  may  show  that  inade- 
quate provision  has  been  made  for  es- 
calations in  local  costs.  An  examination 
of  the  technical  plans  may  show  the  need 
to  obtain  firm  assurances  from  the  local 
government  that  the  electric  power  re- 
quired to  operate  the  plant  will  be  avail- 
able when  needed,  or  that  an  agreement 
must  be  obtained  from  the  local  govern- 
ment to  build  the  necessary  port  facil- 
ities to  handle  the  import  of  the  raw 
materials  required  by  the  plant. 

The  economic  analysis  will  also  cover 
the  projected  profitability  of  the  project, 
taking  into  account  the  prospective  de- 
mand for  the  type  of  fertilizer  to  be  pro- 
duced at  the  plant  as  weU  as  the  prospec- 
tive output  of  fertilizer  from  other  indig- 
enous sources.    There  will  also  be  a  re- 
view of  the  abiUty  of  the  appUcant  to 
service  Its  debt  and  of  the  local  country 
to  provide  the  foreign  exchange  neces- 
sary to  repay  the  U.S.  loan  in  dollars  to 
determine  if  there  are  reasonable  pros- 
pects of  repayment  of  the  loan.    In  ad- 
dition, an  assessment  will  be  made  of 
the  possible   effects  of  the  loan  upon 
the    U.S.    economy    with    special    ref- 
erence to  areas  of  substantial  labor  sur- 
plus.     Finally,    consideration    will    be 
given  to  the  extent  to  which  the  country 
to  be  benefited  by  the  loan  Is  being  re- 
sponsive to  the  vital  economic,  political, 
and  social  concerns  of  its  people  and  is 
demonstrating  a  determination  to  take 
effective  self-help  measures.    This  latter 
judgment  requires  an  assessment  of  a 
broad  range  of  factors  over  a  continuing 
period  of  time  and  not  just  at  any  par- 
ticular moment.    Ultimately,  it  is,  in  the 
best  sense  of  the  word,  a  political  judg- 
ment which  Is  made  by  the  highest  offi- 
cials of  the  executive  branch. 

The  findings  and  recommendations  of 
the  staff  team  are  then  submitted  to  the 
head  of  the  AID  regional  bureau  con- 
cerned in  the  form  of  a  detailed  loan  pa- 
per.   He,  in  consiiltation  with  his  senior 
assistants  aad  the  Agency  staff  offices 
concerned  with  lending  policy  and  pro- 
gram coordination,  decide  whether  the 
requested  financing  should  be  provided. 
If  the  requested  loan  Is  over  $2,500,000. 
the  proposal  Is  then  submitted  to  the 
Development  Loan  Committee.    This  is 
a  committee  made  up  of  the  Administra- 
tor of  AID  the  Agency's  Assistant  Ad- 
ministrator   for    Development    Finance 
and  Private  Enterprise,  and  representa- 
tives of  the  State  and  Treasury  Depart- 
ments and  the  Export-Import  Bank.    All 
loans,  whether  or  not  submitted  to  the 
Development  Loan  Committee,  are  re- 
viewed  by   the   Treasury  Department's 
National  Advisory  Council  on  Interna- 
tional Monetary  and  Financial  Problems. 
If  these  two  groups  have  no  objection, 
the  regional  administrator  of  AID  wili 
authorize  the  loan.   If.  however,  the  loan 
Is  for  more  than  $10  million  or  presents  a 
significant  policy  issue,  only  the  Admin- 
istrator of  AID  may  authorize  the  loan. 
Once  the  loan  is  approved,  the  staff 
committee  which  analyzed  the  proposal 
is  assigned  the  task  of  implementing  the 
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k}an.  A  loan  agreement  \&  prepared  and 
various  conditions  precedent  to  disburse- 
ment specified.  Included  among  such 
conditions  is  the  requirement,  under  sec- 
tion 112  of  the  Foreign  Aid  Appropria- 
tions Act  for  fiscal  year  1963,  that  all 
contracts  financed  by  the  loan  be  ap- 
proved by  AID.  and  that  all  contractors 
selected  by  the  borrower  to  perform  such 
contracts  also  be  approved  by  the 
Agency.  In  the  case  of  a  loan  to  finance 
the  construction  of  a  plant,  AID  gener- 
ally requires  that  pjn.  independent  U.S. 
consulting  engineering  firm  be  retained 
to  prepare  the  design  specifications  and 
supervise  the  construction  of  the  plant. 
This  requirement  serves  to  insure  that 
projects  financed  by  AID  are  soundly  en- 
gineered and  constructed. 

In  the  case  of  the  fertilizer  project  in 
question,  AID  financing  will  be  made 
available  to  finance  the  dollar  costs  of 
the  U.S.  engineering  and  construction 
services  and  of  equipment  procured 
from  the  United  States.  Pursuant  to 
section  112,  AID  will  approve  each  of 
the  U.S.  firms  selected  to  perform  these 
services  aid  supply  the  eqmpment  as 
well  as  the  terms  of  the  actual  contracts. 
Included  in  this  review  wiU  be  the  rea- 
sonableness of  the  price,  the  adequacy 
of  the  performancVguarantees  offered 
by  the  U.S.  suppliers  and  the  scope  of 
services  to  be  provided  by  such  suppliers. 
Once  the  conditions  precedent  to  dis- 
bursement are  met.  AID  will  authorize 
the  borrower  to  open  letters  of  credit 
at  UJ5.  banks  in  favor  of  the  U.S. 
suppliers.  Payment  will  be  made  di- 
rectly to  the  VS.  suppliers  by  the  bank 
against  docvmients  specified  by  AID. 

Once  the  conditions  precedent  to  dis- 
bursement have  been  met,  members  of 
the  regional  bureau  are  assigned  to 
monitor  the  project.  Progress  reports 
prepared  by  the  borrower  are  regularly 
received  and  reviewed  and  staff  mem- 
bers make  periodic  visits  to  the  site  for 
a  firsthand  check  on  the  progress  of 
the  project.  In  addition,  periodic  fi- 
nancial statements  are  required  and  re- 
viewed. At  least  once  a  year  a  report 
Is  prepared  by  the  Agency  staff  review- 
ing the  current  status  of  the  project  and 
summarizing  the  progress  made  during 
the  year. 

The  success  of  this  rigorous  procedure 
for  the  making  of  each  foreign  aid  loan 
is  demonstrated  by  the  excellent  lend- 
ing record  of  the  foreign  aid  program. 
Of  the  total  of  $24.7  billion  of  U.S. 
credits  to  foreign  governments.  $9  bil- 
lion have  been  repaid  as  of  June  30, 
1963.  Of  the  $15.7  billion  outstanding 
as  of  Jime  30,  1963,  only  $190  million  in 
principal  and  interest  was  due  and  un- 
paid for  90  days  or  more.  The  bulk  of 
this  is  owed  by  countries  which  are  not 
now  receiving  foreign  aid. 

This  is  an  excellent  lending  record  by 
any  standard.  These  facts  show  that 
repayment  on  loans  made  under  the 
foreign  aid  program  has  been  just  as 
good  or  better  than  the  repayment  rec- 
ord for  regular  commercial  loans  or  for 
personal  loans  in  the  United  States  it- 
self. One  of  the  reasons  that  the  lend- 
ing record  of  the  foreign  aid  program 
has  been  so  good  is  that  rigorous  stand- 
ards and  procedures  are  followed  in  the 


making  of  loans  by  the  officials  of  our 
foreign  aid  program. 

The  foreign  aid  program  is  not.  of 
course,  a  a  straight  commercial  enter- 
prise, and  should  not  be  judged  simply 
by  the  normal  principles  for  evaluating 
a  commercial  lending  operation.  But  I 
think  it  is  comforting  and  reassuring  to 
note  that  in  the  making  of  loans,  which 
is  such  a  central  part  of  the  effort  to 
help  other  countries  to  develop,  our 
Government  is  doing  such  a  good  job 
of  lending  money  in  a  responsible  and 
effective  manner. 


THE  GRAVE  SITUATION  IN  THE 
MIDDLE  EAST 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore  (Mr.  Libo- 
NATi).  Under  previous  order  of  the 
House  the  gentleman  from  New  York 
I  Mr.  Ryan]  is  recognized  for  5  minutes. 

Mr.  RYAN  of  New  York.  Mr.  Speaker. 
on  May  9  of  this  year  I  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  grave  situa- 
tion in  the  Middle  East,  expressing  my 
concern  over  the  intensification  of  the 
arms  buildup  in  Egypt  and  the  persistent 
hostility  of  President  Nasser  of  Egypt  to 
the  democracy  of  Israel  The  situation 
in  the  Middle  East  has  not  changed. 
The  arms  buildup  in  Elgypt  continues  as 
does  Nasser's  opposition  to  Israel's  very 
existence. 

On  May  9  I  introduced  House  Con- 
current Resolution  152.  Senators  Hxntc- 
PHREY.  Grueninc,  Hart,  McCarthy. 
Clark,  and  Morse  have  introduced  a 
companion  resolution  in  the  other  body. 
The  resolution  states: 

That  It  iB  the  sense  of  the  Congress  that 
the  President  of  the  United  States  use  his 
good  offices  with  the  states  of  the  area  to 
negotiate  with  them  either  through  the 
United  Nations,  or  directly,  an  agreement 
that  nuclear  weapons  will  neither  be  pro- 
duced in  the  area  nor  be  introduced  into  the 
area;  that  missiles  of  a  mass-destruction 
nature  will  neither  be  produced  nor  be  In- 
troduced into  the  area:  that  an  international 
policing  system  will  be  adopted  to  enforce 
such  agreement;  and  that  the  United  States 
continue,  in  accordance  with  the  tripartite 
declaration  of  May  1950,  to  take  all  neces- 
sary and  appropriate  actions  both  within 
and  outside  the  United  Nations  to  prevent 
any  violation  of  existing  frontiers  or  armis- 
tice lines  In  the  Near  East;  and  that  the 
United  States,  either  through  the  United 
Nations,  or  directly  with  other  nations  in  the 
area,  devise  means  to  bring  to  an  end  the 
recriminations  and  Incitements  to  violence 
which  are  contributing  to  tension  and  In- 
stabUlty  In  the  Near  East. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  view  of  the  critical  sit- 
uation in  the  Middle  East,  it  was  hoped 
that  this  resolution  would  receive  prompt 
consideration.  However,  that  was  not 
the  case.  On  November  1,  1963.  the  De- 
partment of  State  sent  to  the  distin- 
guished chairman  of  the  Conmiittee  on 
Foreign  Affairs  a  report  which  attempts 
to  dismiss  the  resolution  as  unnecessary. 
According  to  the  Department  of  State: 
United  States  actions  have  given  fullest 
support  to  the  objectives  which  this  reso- 
lution seeks  to  accomplish. 

The  only  evidence  the  Department  of- 
fers to  support  this  statement  consists 
of  a  general  declaration  that  the  United 
States  opposes  the  introduction  of  nu- 
clear weapons  and  the  production  or  ac- 


quisition of  other  weapons  of  mass  de- 
struction in  the  Middle  East,  and  that 
it  is  U.S.  policy  to  reduce  tensions  in  the 
area. 

Then  the  Department  makes  the  ap- 
palling statement  that  it  opposes  "pub- 
lic discussion  of  this  resolution"  on  the 
grounds  that  such  discussion  would  "only 
stimulate  emotional  reactions  among 
countries  in  the  area  and  make  it  more 
difficult  for  this  Crovemment  to  continue 
to  use  its  infiuence  in  this  way." 

Mr.  Speaker,  contrary  to  this  report 
U.S.  actions  have  not  "given  fullest  sup- 
port to  the  objectives  which  this  resolu- 
tion seeks  to  accomplish."  It  is  signif- 
icant that  the  report  does  not  point  to 
a  single  concrete  action  which  supE>ort5 
the  objectives  of  the  resolution.  For  ex- 
ample, no  mention  is  made  of  reducing 
our  foreign  aid  program  to  Egypt.  No 
mention  is  made  of  a  strong  and  official 
protest  over  Egypt's  open  declarations  of 
hostility  to  Israel.  When  the  only  de- 
mocracy in  that  area  is  threatened  with 
destruction,  pious  statements  are  not  suf- 
ficient. 

While  the  Department  of  State  wants 
to  hush  up  public  discussion  of  this  reso- 
lution, I  believe  that  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  Elast  merits  full  public  discussion. 
We  have  an  obligation  not  only  to  dis- 
cuss this  issue  but  to  do  everything  we 
can  to  preserve  F>eace  and  stability  in  the 
Middle  East.  That  is  the  purpose  of 
House  Concurrent  Resolution  152.  I  urge 
all  Members  to  support  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  benefit  of  my  col- 
leagues, I  include  the  report  of  the  De- 
partment of  State  at  this  point  in  the 
Rkcord. 

Department  or  State, 
Washington,  November  1,  1963. 
Hon.  Thomas  E.  Morgan, 
Chairman,    Committee    on    Foreign    Affairs, 
House  of  Representatives. 

Dear  Mr.  CHAnMAN:  Thank  you  for  your 
letter  of  July  30,  1963,  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  requesting  comment  by  the  De- 
partment of  State  on  House  Concurrent 
Resolution  152,  submitted  on  May  9,  1963, 
which  expresses  the  sense  of  the  Congress 
that  the  President  of  the  United  States  use 
his  good  offices  to  obtain  agreement  among 
countries  In  the  Near  East  not  to  produce 
or  Introduce  nuclear  weapons  or  missiles 
of  a  mass-destruction  nature  and  that  the 
United  States  takes  appropriate  action  both 
within  and  outside  the  United  Nations  to 
prevent  violation  of  existing  frontiers  or 
armistice  lines.  The  Department  appreciates 
the  opportunity  to  express  Its  views  on  this 
situation. 

This  Government  shares  the  concerns  ex- 
pressed In  the  preambular  section  of  the 
resolution  and  recognizes  the  potential  dan- 
gers of  an  arms  race  in  the  Near  East.  The 
means  to  forestall  the  spread  of  nuclear 
weapons  and  other  similar  weapons  In  the 
Near  East  and  elsewhere  In  the  world  are 
currently  under  intensive  review  by  this 
Government.  The  President.  In  his  state- 
ment to  the  press  on  April  3.  expressed 
VS.  opposition  to  the  Introduction  or 
manufacture  of  nuclear  weapons  In  the 
Near  East  and  stated  that  this  view  had 
been  Indicated  strongly  to  all  countries  in 
the  area.  This  Government's  opposition  to 
the  production  or  acquisition  of  other  types 
of  weapons  of  mass  destruction  has  also  been 
made  clear.  In  this  regard,  the  prompt  sup- 
port given  by  all  countries  In  the  Near  East 
to  the  agreement  for  a  limited  nuclear  test 
ban  would  indicate  tliat  there  is  an  appre- 
ciation of  the  dangers  inherent  In  the  arms 
race  escalating  to  the  nuclear  level. 
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In  continuing  to  work  to  reduce  tension* 
In  the  area,  the  United  States  has  also  lent 
Its  strong  support  to  the  peace-keeping  ma- 
chinery of  the  United  Nations  in  the  Near 
East.  The  existence  of  the  United  Nations 
Truce  Supervisory  Organization  and  the 
United  Nations  Emergency  Force  has  helped 
to  prevent  serious  border  difficulties  and  vio- 
lation* of  existing  frontiers  or  armistice 
line*. 

ThuR,    VB.    actJona    have    given     fullest 
support   to   the   objectives   which   this   res- 
olution   seeks    to    accomplish;    namely     ef- 
fective prevention  of  proliferation  of  nuclear 
armaments   and  weapons  of  mass  destruc- 
tion, respect  for  the  territorial  Integrity  of 
all  nations  of  the  Near  East  and  observance 
of  the  general  armistice  agreemente,  and  less- 
ening of  tensions  and  Instability  in  the  area 
The  fact  that  the  United  States  has  been 
following  these  courses  of  action  has,  In  sub- 
stantial measure,  contributed  to  the  some- 
what Improved  situation  In  the  area.     The 
period  of  stress  which  existed  In  the  Near 
East    when    this   resolution    was    presented 
should  not  obscure  the  fact  that  the  general 
trend   has   been   toward   some   lessening  of 
tensions.    The  Department  looks  to  eontln- 
ued.  although  not  always  steady.  Improve- 
ment If  present  policies  remain  the  guide 
to  our  actions   in  the   future,  and   if   U.S 
influence  Is  used  In  the  quiet  way  experience 
has  shown  to  be  the  most  effective. 

Given  this  Governments  espousal  of  these 
objectives,  public  discussion  of  thU  resolu- 
tion would.  In  the  Department's  view    only 
stimulate  emotional  reactions  among  coun- 
tries In  the  area  aad  make  It  more  difficult 
for  this  Government  to  continue  to  use  Ite 
influence  In  this  way.     Therefore,  the  De- 
partment does  not  believe  that  the  passage 
Of  thU  resolution  would  at  the  moment  en- 
hance the  objectives  it  seeks  to  accomplish 
The  Bureau   of  the  Budget  advises  that 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  administration's 
program  there  is  no  objection  to  the  sub- 
mission of  this  report. 
Sincerely  yours, 

Frederick  O.  Dutton, 

Assistant  Secretary. 
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ams-Morgan   Community  CouncU   and  the 
Adams-Morgan  Planning  Committee. 

The  two  groups  are  working  closely  with 
renewal  agencies  to  support  Federal  activity 
In  the  area. 

WAnriNO   FOR    APPROVAI, 

Mr.  Doyle  said  his  agency  was  waiting  for 
the  District  Commissioners  to  approve  an 
RLA  application  for  Federal  fimds  to  beeln 
the  survey.  * 

"I  can't  reasonably  predict  when  we  will 
have  the  funds,  but  I  hope  It  will  be  within 
a  few  weeks,"  he  said. 

The  District  Commissioners  several  weeks 
ago  requested  that  a  resurvey  be  made  to  es- 
tablish whether  there  are  enough  substand- 
ard homes  and  sufficient  "environmental  de- 
flclencles"  to  Justify  urban-renewal  opera- 
tions. 

-o?]^  .P'"°P°***  *°  request  an  additional 
•39,000  In  Federal  stirvey  and  planning  funds 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  resurvey. 

Prior  to  approving  such  action,  the  District 
Commissioners  want  to  know  the  crlterU 
RLA  expects  to  use  as  a  means  of  deter- 
mining what  homes  are  to  be  listed  as  "sub- 
standard.*' 

CRPTERIA    BEING    DISCXTSSRD 

Discussions  of  these  criteria  are  underway 
between  the  agency  and  the  Commissioners 
the  RLA  official  said.  Last  night's  meeting 
was  held  to  clarify  the  resurvey. 

Besides  Mr.  Doyle,  others  who  spoke  or 
answered  questions  were  Lt.  Col  Bdwln  C 
Adams.  Assistant  District  Engineer  Commis- 
sioner; W.  C.  Dutton.  staff  director  of  the 
National  Capitol  Planning  Commission,  and, 
John  S.  Crocker,  chief  of  the  District  Office 
of  Urban  Renewal. 

Federal  renewal  for  the  far-ranging  North- 
^J^^'^^°^  ^**^  *  population  of  about 
20,000  was  sharply  attacked  and  defended 
at  an  unprecedented  3-day  public  hearing 
before  the  District  Commissioners  last  July 

Boundaries  generally  are  16th  Street' 
Connecticut  Avenue,  Florida  Avenue  U 
Street,  Calvert  Street,  Lanier  Place  and 
Columbia  Road. 


HAS  THE  DISTRICT  OP  COLUMBIA 
REDEVELOPMENT  LAND  AGENCY 
ALREADY  DECIDED  WHAT  A  PRO- 
JECTED $40,000  BUILDING  SURVEY 
IN  THE  ADAMS-MORGAN  URBAN 
RENEWAL  PROJECT  AREA  WILL 
'SHOW? 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Under 
previous  order  of  the  House,  the  gentle- 
man from  New  Jersey  [Mr.  Widnall]  is 
recognized  for  15  minutes 

Mr.  WIDNALL.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
extraneous  matter. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.    Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  genUeman 
from  New  Jersey? 
There  was  no  objection. 
Mr.     WIDNALL.    Mr.     Speaker,     the 
Washington,    D.C.,    Evening    star    re- 
ported on  December  4, 1963 : 
RLA  Will  Assign  10  ro  Adams-Morgan  Study 
(By  Robert  J.  Lewis) 
The  Redevelopment  Land  Agency  intends 
to  assign  10  employeee  to  a  resurvey  of  con- 
ditions for   possible   urban   renewal   In   the 
Adams-Morgan  area  and  hopes  to  have  the 
Job  completed  within  3  months 

P»i"  A.  Doyle,  RLA  executive  director,  said 
last  night  he  was  oonfldent  the  resurvey 
will  show  all  parts  of  the  proposed  237-acre 
project  are  eligible  for  urban  renewal 
•11  .K?™.  "*"'^«*en*  you  will  And  the  area  Is 
Wlglble.    he  told  a  Joint  meeting  of  the  Ad- 


The  facts  presented  by  this  Evening 
Star  arUcle  show  that  the  fears  held  by 
the  homeowners  and  smaU  businessmen 
of  the  Adams-Morgan  area  that  this 
projected  resurvey  will  reach  a  conclu- 
sion already  predetermined  by  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia  Redevelopment  Land 
Agency  are  well  justified. 

If  Mr.  Doyle  is  so  confident  that  the 
resurvey  he  will  conduct  will  show  aU 
parts  of  the  proposed  237-acres  Adams- 
Morgan  project  area  are  eligible  for  ur- 
ban renewal  then  the  taxpayers  should 
be  spared  the  $40,000  which  this  pro- 
posed resurvey  will  cost,  as  well  as  the 
resurvey.  What  is  not  needed  is  a  re- 
survey which  will  show  that  Mr.  Doyle 
has  been  right  all  the  time  in  that  area 
If  Mr.  Doyle  has  already  made  up  his 
mind  that  the  Adams-Morgan  project 
area  is  eligible  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
is  all  the  proof  needed  that  his  agency 
should  not  conduct  the  resurvey. 

I  took  this  matter  up  with  the  Engi- 
neer Conmiissioner  of  the  District  of 
Columbia,  whose  jurisdiction  covers  ur- 
ban renewal  in  a  letter  dated  November 
14  1963.  In  my  letter  I  made  two  spe- 
cific suggestions  with  respect  to  the  re- 
survey. First.  I  suggested  assigning  the 
responsibUities  for  the  resurvey  and 
analysis  to  the  Housing  Division  of  the 
District  of  Columbia  in  order  to  avoid 
any  preconceived  notions  about  the  proj- 
ect on  the  part  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Redevelopment  Land  Agency.  Sec- 
ondly, I  suggested  taking  advantage  of 
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the  importunity  alTorded  by  this  resur- 
vey to  nnd  out  why  structures  in  the 
Adams-Morgan  project  area  improved 
or   deteriorated    which    would    provide 
valuable  information  for  future  urban 
renewal  projects  throughout  the  Nation 
I  received  a  reply  from  the  Engineer 
Commissioner,  Brig.  Gen.  C.  M.  Duke 
dated  November  27, 1963  which  I  include 
at  this  point  as  part  of  the  Rbcord. 
Government  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Executive  Ofitce, 
»  Washinsfton.  B.C.,  November  27. 1963 
Hon.  William  B.  Widnall. 
U.S.  House  of  Representatives. 
Washington.  B.C. 

yJi^  Mr- WmNALL:  This  is  In  reply  to  your 
letter  of  November  14,  1963,  In  which  you 
expr«»s  certeln  views  and  suggestions  for 
consideration  In  the  proposed  resurvey  of  the 
Adams-Morgan  lu-ban  renewal  area 

As  to  the  suggestion  that  our  Hoiislne  Dl- 
vision  undertake  the  resxmey  of  thTarea 
we  are  stUl  checking  the  feaslbUlty  of  this' 
approach.  Several  problems  have  been 
'"f**?.  ^^^  respect  to  this  approach,  one 
of  which  is  the  effect  of  the  deviation  of  a 
number  of  housing  Inspectors  from  their 
normal  daUy  tasks  for  a  period  of  approxi- 
mately 3  months  on  the  regularly  assigned 
responslblUtles  of  the  Housing  DlvUion  I 
wlU  give  careful  consideration  to  your  sug- 
gestion, however,  prior  to  arriving  at  a  flnll 
decision  on  this  Item,  particularly  since  our 
objective  Is  the  same  as  yoxirs. 

The  value  of  Increasing  the  scope  of  the 
proposed  resurvey  to  the  limits  you  suggest  Is 
recognized  as  a  significant  contribution  to 
any  reevaluatlon  of  the  whole  concept  of 
urban  renewal.  However,  I  cannot  feel  that 
this  broadened  scope  of  survey  Is  absolutely 
necessary  to  provide  the  Commissioners  with 
the  current  facts  we  need  to  formulate  our 
subsequent  decisions  on  the  Adams-Morean 
^H^  renewal  project  plan,  m  view  ofto« 
added  time  that  would  be  required  the 
greater  Inconvenience  to  the  resldenU  of  the 
area  during  the  survey,  and  the  considerably 
greater  costs  to  the  District  government  I'm 
forced  to  conclude  that  the  expanded  re- 
survey  you  suggest  does  not  appear  to  be  ao- 
proprlate  at  this  time. 

Nonetheless,  I  appreciate  your  suggestions 
tremendously,  and  quite  possibly  we  will  get 
a  lot  of  date  you  mentioned  as  a  byproduct 
Sincerely, 

C.  M.  DUKR, 

BHgadier  General.  VJS.  Army. 

Engineer  Commissioner. 
Considering  the  statement  by  Mr 
Doyle  to  the  Adams-Morgan  Community 
Council  and  the  Adams-Morgan  Plan- 
ning Committee  that  "I  am  confident  you 
will  find  the  area  is  eligible."  I  would 
again  strongly  urge  the  Engineer  Com- 
missioner of  the  District  of  Columbia  to 
make  use  of  his  own  housing  staff  for  the 
resurvey  and  analysis.  I  would  also  hope 
that  he  would  reconsider  my  second  re- 
quest for  an  expanded  informational  sur- 
vey since  I  am  sure  the  Ptederal  Urban 
Renewal  authorities  would  be  willing  to 
contribute  funds  for  this  purpose  if  re- 
quested to  do  so. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  unrest 
on  the  part  of  businessmen  and  home- 
owners of  the  Adams-Morgan  project 
area  over  the  analysis  of  the  original  sur- 
vey work  by  the  National  Capital  Plan- 
ning Conunlssion  and  the  District  of  Co- 
lumbia Redevelopment  Land  Agency. 

These  independent  Federal  agencies- 
independent,  that  is,  of  any  of  the  checks 
and  balances  and  citizen  control  normal- 
ly found  in  other  cities— made  a  staff 
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analysis  in  1959  of  structural  survey  data 
complied  by  the  District  of  Columbia 
Housing  Division  in  that  year.  They 
found  217  percent  of  the  structures  In 
the  Adams-Morgan  urban  renewal  proj- 
ect area  substandard.  Ai^roximately 
320  buildings  were  listed  as  substandard 
by  these  two  Federal  agencies.  On  the 
basis  of  this  analysis  these  two  Federal 
agencies  then  oicouraged  their  support- 
ers in  the  far  from  representative  25- 
member  Adams-Morgan  Planning  Com- 
mittee to  request  that  the  Adams-Mor- 
gan area  be  declared  an  urban  renewal 
project  area,  and  this  area  was  subse- 
quently found  to  be  in  need  of  urban  re- 
newal by  the  National  Capital  Planning 
Commission. 

How  weak  the  case  for  urban  renewal 
In  the  Adams-Morgan  project  area  really 
Is  was  effectively  demonstrated  on  July 
19,  1963,  In  hearings  held  by  the  House 
District  of  Columbia  Subcommittee 
headed  by  the  gentleman  from  Texas 
[Mr.  Dowdy]  which  is  studying  the  Dis- 
trict's urban  renewal  program.  At  that 
hearing,  Frederick  W.  Mallon,  Superin- 
tendent, District  of  Columbia  Housing 
Division,  testified  that  at  the  end  of  the 
Adams-Morgan  demonstration  project  In 
1959,  458  buildings  were  referred  to  the 
Housing  Division  for  enforcement  proce- 
dures, but  that  none  of  these  buildings 
would  have  been  condemned  by  the 
Housing  Division.  I  quote  from  the  di- 
rect testimony : 

Mr.  MAIJ.ON.  These  are  bnlldlngs  that  had 
violations  of  some  nature  of  the  hoxising 
regulations.  Some  of  these  might  have  been 
major  and  some  of  them  might  have  been 
minor.  They  did  not  fit  in  the  category,  for 
instance,  of  the  type  of  buildings  that  we 
would  refer  to  the  board  for  the  condemna- 
tion of  insanitary  buildings.  We  would  have 
already  done  that  prior  to  this  stage  of  the 
project. 

Mr.  DowDT.  None  of  these  458  buildings 
were  such  that  you  would  recommend  con- 
demnation. 

Mr.  Mallon.  No,  sir. 

Obviously,  no  structurally  standard 
building  which  meets  the  requirements 
of  the  IMstrict's  building,  zoning,  and 
housing  codes  and  regulations  should  be 
included  for  purposes  of  qualifying  an 
urban  renewal  project  area.  Mr.  Mallon 
showed  that  nearly  half  of  the  320  struc- 
tures Included  in  the  Adams-Morgan 
urban  renewal  project  for  this  purpose 
were  stracturally  sound  buildings.  Far 
from  qualifying  as  em  urban  renewal 
project  area,  an  objective  study  probably 
woxild  have  shown  less  than  10  percent  of 
slum  and  blighted  conditions,  instead  of 
21.7  percent.  In  1959.  Conditions  have 
vastly  improved  in  the  Adams-Morgan 
project  area  since  that  time. 

llie  manual  of  the  Federal  Urban  Re- 
newal Administration,  part  1.  chapter  1, 
states  that  "the  legal  eligibility  of  a  proj- 
ect area  must  be  determined  in  the  light 
of  State  and  local  legal  reqiiirements," 
but  this  directive  was  blandly  ignored  by 
the  National  Capital  Planning  Commis- 
sion and  the  District  of  Coliunbia  Re- 
development Land  Agency  officials. 

The  District  of  Coltmibia  Redevelop- 
ment Land  Agency's  Executive  Director, 
Phil  A.  Doyle,  told  the  House  District 
Subcommittee  that : 

We  proceeded  on  the  basis  of  modified 
standards  recommended  by  the  Committee 


on  the  Hygiene  of  Housing  at  the  American 
Public  Health  Association,  hereafter  referred 
to  as  APHA,  in  its  publication  "An  Appraisal 
Method  for  Measuring  the  Quality  of  Hous- 
ing." 

Now  these  standards  are  not  part  of 
the  requirements  of  the  government  of 
the  District  of  Columbia's  housing  code, 
and  so  were  completely  unknown  to  Dis- 
trict property  owners  willing  to  comply 
with  the  law.  The  question,  therefore, 
arises:  in  what  ways  has  the  District  of 
Columbia  Redevelopment  Land  Agency 
satisfied  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Ad- 
ministration's Manual  requirement  that 
"the  legal  eligibility  of  a  project  area," 
such  as  the  Adams-Morgan  urban  re- 
newal project  area,  "must  be  determined 
in  the  light  of  State  and  local  legal  re- 
quirements"? 

In  this  connection  I  think  it  would  be 
helpful  to  include  at  this  point  a  colloquy 
I  had  with  Commissioner  William  L. 
Slayton,  of  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Administration,  when  he  testified  before 
the  Special  Housing  Subcommittee  of  the 
Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
on  Thursday.  November  21.  1963: 

Mr.  WD3NA1X.  Now  I  believe  you  said  earlier 
that  the  Urban  Renewal  Administration  and 
FHA  had  come  to  an  agreement  on  standards. 

Mr.  Slatton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WiDNALL.  And  that  you  smd  FHA  and 
the  city  come  to  agreement  before  projects 
are  approved? 

Mr.  Slatton.  Before  a  project  is  approved 
for  execution,  before  we  enter  into  a  loan 
and  grant  contract  for  that  rehabilitation 
project, 

Mr.  wmNALL.  I  dont  quite  understand 
how  this  can  be  true  when  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  the  District  has  vigorously  ob- 
jected to  Urban  Renewal  Administration 
standards,  yet  on  the  Adams-Morgan  proj- 
ect grants  have  been  made.  How  do  you  dis- 
tinguish between  what  you  first  said  and 
what  actually  happened  here  in  the  District? 

Mr.  Slatton.  Adams-Morgan  is  in  what 
we  call  the  planning  stage.  We  have  made 
the  planning  advance  to  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  prepare  a  plan  for  the  Adams- 
Morgan  area  which  includes,  as  I  understand 
it.  some  spot  clearance  and  some  rehabilita- 
tion. 

That  plan,  which  has  to  go  before  the  Dis- 
trict Commissioners  for  approval,  will  con- 
tain rehabUitation  sUndards,  and  the  ruling 
that  I  am  talking  about  with  FHA  and  URA 
has  J\ist  been  established,  but  that  project 
has  not  yet  gone  into  execution.  We  don't 
have  a  loan  and  grant  contract  with  the  city 
or  with  the  renewal  agency  for  Adams- 
Morgan  yet. 

Mr.  WroNALL.  You  are  sajrlng  only  a  plan- 
ning grant  has  been  made? 

Mr.  Slatton.  Yes.  sir. 

Mr.  WroNALL.  And  that  a  project  grant  will 
not  be  made  unless  there  Is  an  agreement  as 
to  standards? 

Mr.  Slatton.  Yes,  sir. 

Mr.  WroNALL.  Between  the  District,  the 
FHA.  and  the  URA? 

Mr.  Slatton.  Correct, 

It  Is  apparent,  from  this  exchange,  that 
Mr.  Slayton  Is  determined  to  force  on  the 
District  of  Columbia  the  same  Inade- 
quate and  vague  standards  that  plagued 
urban  renewal  In  Cleveland's  Erieview  I 
urban  renewal  project.  Under  these 
standards  almost  any  building,  no  mat- 
ter what  Its  structural  condition  may  be. 
even  the  UJ8.  Capitol  Building  Itself,  It 
was  pointed  out  In  the  hearings  by  a  wit- 
ness for  the  General  Accounting  Office, 
can  be  declared  substandard  and  almost 


any  project  can  be  justified.  Efforts  by 
the  District's  Commissioners  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  to  the  citizens  will 
be  useless  unless  Mr.  Slayton  allows  for 
the  local  initiative  he  has  so  often  talked 
about  approvingly  in  the  past. 

The  Department  of  General  Adminis- 
tration of  the  District  of  Columbia  has 
expressed  great  concern,  on  behalf  of 
the  District's  Commissioners,  over  the 
present  practice  and  apparent  future 
plans  of  the  District  of  Columbia  Rede- 
velopment Land  Agency  to  set  up  and 
enforce  its  own  housing  standards  sepa- 
rate and  distinct  from  those  of  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
a  memorandum  under  date  of  February 
1.  1962.  it  said  that: 

Some  additional  questions  which  we  have 
in  the  area  of  enforcement  are :  When  Is  RLA 
through  with  the  area?  When  does  Licenses 
and  Inspections  start  enforcing  the  minimum 
standards  In  the  area?  Who  inspects  (po- 
lices) periodically  for  violations  of  the  re- 
quirements imposed  by  the  urban  renewal 
plan  that  are  either  al>ove,  variations  of.  or 
inconsistent  with,  the  minimal  standards? 
Why  was  the  covenant  technique  applied  to 
the  urban  renewal  area?  Was  the  40- year 
time  Increment  chosen  because  It  is  con- 
sistent with  the  financing  of  the  project? 
Will  our  courts,  in  the  years  ahead,  be  clogged 
with  the  Increased  workload  that  would  be 
generated  by  the  civil  actions  Instituted  by 
RLA  In  enforcing  these  voluminous  mav- 
erick requirements?  We  tise  the  word  "volu- 
minous" because  in  40  or  60  years,  if  we 
impose  dozens  of  requirements  not  contained 
In  oiir  codes  and  regulations  upon  each 
urban  renewal  project  and  ultlmutely  have 
40  or  60  projects  in  the  city,  we  could  have 
llteraUy  thousands  of  these  special  require- 
ments Imposed  upon  a  picture-puzzle  city. 

Mr.  Schuyler  Lowe  is  the  top  adminis- 
trative officer  under  the  District's  Board 
of  Commissioners.  The  District  of  Co- 
lumbia government,  he  wrote  in  his 
memorandum,  is  fully: 

Cognizant  of  the  temptation  to  say  zon- 
ing is  too  weak  an  Instrument  to  do  a  more 
satisfactory  urban  renewal  Job.  therefore,  we 
should  resort  to  the  more  drastic  techniques 
available  through  the  urban  renewal  process. 
This  matter  has  given  us  great  concern  for 
some  time.  We  have  carefully  weighed  the 
pros  and  cons  and  believe  that  the  best  in- 
terest of  the  Nation's  Capital  can  be  best 
served  over  the  future  years  by  tailoring 
our  urban  renewal  plans  and  programs  con- 
sistent with  o\ir  minimal  standards  con- 
tained in  the  building,  zoning,  housing,  sign 
and  related  codes  and  regiilations. 

This,  of  course,  would  not  preclude  reason- 
able q>eclal  rules  for  the  Initial  development 
of  an  area,  but  in  general  the  present  trend 
toward  setting  up  myriad  special  rules  for 
longtime  application  leads  to  benefits  diffi- 
cult to  prove,  and  most  certainly  leads  to 
confusing  and  expensive  enforcement  situa- 
tions. 

The  Federal  Urban  Renewal  Admin- 
istration, in  the  interest  of  sound  Gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  In  the  interest  of 
prudence,  thrift,  and  economy  should 
support  the  District's  building,  zoning, 
and  housing  codes  and  regulations, 
rather  than  undercut  them  as  it  has 
been  doing.  The  problems  facing  the 
District  of  Columbia  are  common  to 
other  cities  and  towns  in  our  country. 
Only  chaos  can  result  from  the  present 
course  of  the  Federal  Urban  Renewal 
Administration.  Obviously,  the  properly 
constituted  governing  bodies  of  our  cities 
and  towns,  conversant  as  they  are  with 
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their  own  local  conditions,  are  much  bet- 
ter qualified  to  establish  and  enforce 
building,  zoning,  and  housing  codes  and 
regulations  for  their  local  jurisdictions 
than  is  some  Federal  official,  even  if  it 
is  Mr.  Slayton,  sitting  behind  a  desk  in 
Washington. 

The  District's  urban  renewal  program 
could  be  improved  administratively,  for 
all  that  is  actually  needed  Is  a  funda- 
mental understanding  of  the  place  of 
private  enterprise  in  our  economy  by 
those  officials  in  charge  of  the  District's 
program.  It  is  precisely  because  the  role 
of  private  enterprise  is  so  little  under- 
stood by  the  District's  urban  renewal  of- 
ficials that  their  program  is  in  deep 
trouble  and  they  continually  make  "mis- 
takes." as  in  the  Columbia  Plaza  urban 
renewal  project. 

The  very  best  way  to  make  sure  that 
the  District's  urban  renewal  officials  im- 
derstand  the  true  role  of  private  enter- 
prise Is  to  replace  them  with  pro  business 
officials  who  will  give  the  District's  pro- 
gram the  pro  business  direction  it  defi- 
nitely laclcs  at  present 

Here  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
where  Congress  has  such  direct  control  of 
government  matters  at  the  local  level, 
it  is  especially  important  that  private 
enterprise  be  encouraged  and  assisted, 
for  It  Is  more  than  ordinarily  difficult 
for  local  private  enterprise  to  flourish 
or  even  exist,  in  a  situation  in  which  the 
Federal  Government  is  so  omnipresent 
and  powerful. 

If  the  changes  in  the  urban  renewal 
program,  which  are  desperately  needed 
in  order  to  encourage  and  assist  private 
enterprise  in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
are  not  made  administratively.  Congress 
will  have  no  other  choice  but  to  step  in 
and  make  them  before  the  tu-ban  re- 
newal powers  are  further  enlarged  and 
extended  by  enactment  of  S.  628. 

One  thing  Congress  could  do  which 
would  help  owners  of  private  property 
in  the  District  of  Columbia  immediately 
would  he  to  drastically  curtail  the  poten- 
tial uses  of  appropriations  for  the  local 
urban  renewal  program.  No  single  step 
would  do  so  much  to  encourage  and  assist 
private  enterprise  In  keeping  with  the 
spirit  and  intent  oi;  the  Housing  Act  of 
1949.  I 


JOHN   FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  extend  my  remarks 
at  this  point  in  the  Record  and  include 
newspaper  editorials. 

The  SPEAKER  pro  tempore.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  of  the  gentleman 
from  Missouri? 

There  was  no  objection. 

Mr.  RANDALL.  Mr.  Speaker,  the  72 
hours  which  elapsed  from  about  noon  of 
Friday,  November  22,  until  just  a  little 
after  noon  on  Monday,  November  25,  en- 
compasses events  which  will  be  the  sub- 
ject matter  of  countless  articles  and 
scores  of  books  written  in  the  years  to 
come. 

Students  of  current  history  are  now  at 
work  on  their  appraisal.  With  the  pas- 
sage of  time,  future  historians  will  look 
back  upon  the  events  of  these  3  days. 
They  will  carefully  analyze  all  the  facta 
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and  gain  new  insights  by  years  of  reflec- 
tion and  study.  I  suggest  the  foregoing 
win  happen  because  such  has  been  the 
course  of  history.^  This  was  the  general 
outline  that  developed  following  the  as- 
sassinations of  Pi-esldent  Lincoln,  Gar- 
field, and  McKinley. 

It  is  with  these  thoughts  in  mind  that 
I  have  asked  consent  today  to  have  be- 
come a  part  of  the  permanent  Record 
some  editorials  which  I  have  selected  as 
among  the  best  to  appear  in  the  papers 
published  in  the  Fourth  Congressional 
District  of  Missouri  together  with  two 
others  from  outside  the  district  which 
seemed  to  me  to  be  of  such  quality  as  to 
deserve  to  t>e  saved  by  Incorporation  in 
the  Record. 

My  purpose  is  not  to  single  out  these 
editorials  to  the  omission  and  possible 
neglect  or  exclusion   of  others  equally 
well  written.    The  ones  which  have  been 
Included  below,  it  seems  to  me.  each  con- 
tained some  outstanding  thought  upon 
the  tragic  event  of  President  Kennedy's 
assassination,  which  deserved  to  be  per- 
petuated as  a  part  of  the  literature  writ- 
ten at  the  moment  of  this  incredible 
happening.    They     should     be     made 
available  for  reference  and  review  by 
students  of  history  In  the  years  ahead. 
The  editorials  follow : 
(Prom  the  Independence  (Mo.)  Examiner, 
Nov. 25,  1963) 
Hz  Did  Not  Die  in  Vain 
How  does  the  death  of  a  President  affect 
the  citizens  of  a  small  mldwestem  city  like 
Independence? 

It  probably  Is  no  different  than  any  other 
city  In  this  great  Nation. 

Still,  It  is  encouraging  to  witness  the  ap- 
parent surge  of  Inner  strength  as  people  here 
began  to  comprehend  the  tragic  news  and 
realize  the  need  for  personal  reflection  and 
rededlcatlon  of  self  and  coimtry. 

Friday  was  perhaps  the  darkest  day  this 
NaUon  has  known  since  the  death  of  Frank- 
lin Delano  Roosevelt.  Today,  as  that  day 
almost  20  years  ago  when  Independence's 
Harry  S.  Truman  assumed  the  grave  responsi- 
bilities of  the  office  of  President,  the  Ameri- 
can people  are  called  upon  to  use  their 
faith— in  God,  In  their  country,  and  in  their 
fellow  man. 

It  has  been  said  in  recent  days  and  months 
that  the  United  States,  and  the  entire  world 
is  losing  Its  faith. 

Feeling  the  ptilse  of  Independence  in  the 
hour  of  the  national  crisis  Friday,  and  again 
today  during  the  sober  hour  of  the  funeral  of 
its  35th  President,  the  Examiner  feels  com- 
pelled to  acclaim  that  this  Nation  has  not 
loet  its  faith,  but  that  it  is  a  stronger  nation, 
with  a  stronger  people  than  ever  before 

John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy  did  not  die  In 
vain.  ^^ 

I  Prom   the  Independence    (Mo.)    Examiner 

Nov.  26,  1963  J 

John  PrrzciaALD  Kxknedt 

Jcrfin  Pitsgerald  Ketmedy  came  to  the 
Presidency  of  the  United  Sutes  as  the  bearer 
of  great  change.  He  was  the  symbol  of  some- 
thing new.  but  he  died  by  something  as  old 
as  time — the  hand  of  the  fanatic. 

He  was  the  first  man  bom  in  the  20th  cen- 
tury to  hold  the  office — and  the  second 
youngest  in  history.  He  was  the  first  Cath- 
oUc  in  the  White  House.  He  came  as  a  naval 
hero  of  World  War  n  who  narrowly  had 
missed  death  in  Pacific  waters,  and  survived 
a  second  brush  with  death  in  a  grave  illness 
9  years  ago. 

To  the  Nation's  high  politics  he  thus 
brought  a  fresh  stamp.    The  wcU-remarked 
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"Kennedy  style"  was  a  blend  of  Intellect, 
vigor,  wit.  charm,  and  a  clear  talent  for 
growth. 

On  the  always  shifting,  often  troubled 
world  scene,  he  sometimes  moved  with  more 
caution  than  expected  in  young  leadership. 
Soon  after  entering  the  White  House,  he 
gamely  took  full  blame  for  the  Cuban  Bay  of 
Pigs  fiasco  as  an  enterprise  sadly  lacking  in 
boldness. 

Yet  only  his  worst  enemies  withheld  from 
him  the  label  "courageous"  when  he  moved 
resolutely  against  Soviet  Premier  Khrushchev 
in  the  great  Riossian  missile  crisis  in  Cuba  in 
late  1962.  And  he  boldly  pressed  for  an 
East-West  test  ban  treaty  this  year  in  the 
face  of  heavy  charges  that  this  imperiled  our 
security. 

In  domestic  affairs  Kennedy  won  much  of 
his  program  in  beginning  1961.  gained  far  less 
the  following  year,  and  encountered  a  major 
stalemate  in  1968.  The  constant  not* 
against  him  was  Insxifflclent  leadership. 

But  again,  when  1963  brought  the  greatest 
racial  crisis  of  this  centiiry,  Kennedy — at 
acknowledged  heavy  political  cost — com- 
mitted himself  to  sweeping  civil  rights  pro- 
posals that  opened  a  vast  new  battleground. 

Amid  all  his  efforts  to  put  the  imprint  of 
vigorous,  imaginative  youth  upon  the  coun- 
try's affairs  in  the  1960's,  the  late  President 
found  himself  moving  against  a  deepening 
background  of  protest,  with  an  ugly  under- 
scoring of  violence  which  he  sought  with 
only  limited  success  to  wipe  away. 

Much  of  this  protest  went  to  the  steady 
encroachments  of  the  Federal  Government 
and  its  rising  cost.  But  the  bitterest  reac- 
tion was  white  and  Negro  response  to  the 
enlarging  racial  struggle.  The  far  right  gave 
the  mood  its  most  perilous  texture. 

With  the  calamity  in  Dallas  the  lesson  of 
the  danger  inherent  in  violent  extremism 
now  may  be  deeply  Implanted  in  America's 
conscience. 

In  this  way.  Kennedy  In  death  may  achieve 
what  the  living  President  co\ild  not  do  to 
cxirb  the  almost  iingovemable  rancor  that 
increasingly  discolored  the  pcdltlcs  of  his 
brief  time  In  power. 

It  was  John  Kennedy's  good  fortune  to 
surmount  many  obstacles  to  rise  to  his  coun- 
try's highest  office  and  bring  with  tifm  the 
winds  of  a  new  era. 

It  was  his  final  tragedy  that  as  he  labored 
in  difficult  times  to  use  these  forces  for  the 
Nation's  and  the  world's  gain,  they  were 
swiftly  challenged  by  countering  wIzmIb  of 
bitter  reaction.  In  Danas.  one  swift  gust 
struck  >itTri  down. 

The  Nation  thus  loses  a  young  leader  whose 
great  promise  lived  in  the  shadow  of  great 
controversy.  The  way  he  died  must  Ines- 
capably cost  all  Americans  deeply  In  self- 
esteem  as  free  men  of  good  will. 

That  Is  the  greater  tragedy. 

(From    the   HarrlaonvlUe    (Mo.)    Democrat- 
Mlssourlan,  Nov.  26,  196SJ 
JOHW    F.    Kknnxdt 

"And  so.  my  fellow  Americans:  Ask  not 
what  America  will  do  for  you — ask  what  you 
can  do  for  your  country." 

•Hie  Incredible  and  tragic  events  of  the 
weekend  brought  shame  upon  our  house, 
and  apprehension  and  sorrow  to  the  rest  of 
the  world.  In  a  few  seconds  In  the  city  of 
Dallas.  Tex.,  an  inslgnlflcant  24-year-old  agi- 
tator, lurking  In  a  warehouse  window  with  a 
•13  gun  and  50  cents  worth  of  b^lUets.  al- 
tered the  course  of  history. 

Lee  Harvey  Oswald  assassinated  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States. 

In  a  blsarre  and  almost  ludlcroxis  after- 
math, a  self-appointed  jiidge,  Jnrr  and 
executioner,  in  the  person  of  an  also  Insig- 
nificant night  club  operator  and  police  char- 
acter, shot  the  accused  assassinator  to  death. 

A  stxmned  nation  asks  "Why?" 
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We  m«7  never  know.  We  do  know  that 
event*  of  the  past  few  jrean  have  caused  rea- 
sonable citizens  to  make  unreasonable  ut- 
terances. An  atmosphere  of  Intolerence,  and 
even  hate,  upon  which  twisted  minds  flourish 
may  have  contributed  to  this  world-shaking 
tragedy. 

Now  a  shocked  and  confused  Nation  Is  at- 
tempting to  bring  some  semblance  of  order 
to  its  house.  Within  80  minutes  of  the  death 
of  Mr.  Kennedy,  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  was 
sworn  in  as  the  new  President.  He  asked  foi* 
our  help,  and  for  Ood's.  Perhaps  we.  as  ordi- 
nary citizens,  can  best  help  by  pursuing  our 
ordinary  affairs  in  our  ordinary  manner,  but 
practicing  always  in  our  dally  lives  those 
principles  upon  which  our  country  was 
founded.  

(From   the   Warrensburg    (Mo.)    Dally   Star- 
Journal,  Nov.  25,  1963] 

Oua  PuEsmnn' 

Today  Is  one  of  the  saddest  In  the  long 
history  of  this  conununity  and  the  Nation. 
In  every  Warrensburg  and  Johnson  County 
home  and  throughout  the  country  hearts  are 
heavy  with  grief  as  last  rites  are  held  for 
President  John  F.  Kennedy. 

All  weekend  the  people  were  seeking  com- 
fort and  reassiirance  as  well  as  guidance  and 
strength.  Und««tandably,  they  turned  to 
their  churches.  Morning  worship  services 
yesterday  in  Warrensburg  were  filled  beyond 
capacity  in  most  churches,  as  they  very  like- 
ly were  In  every  town  and  city. 

It  was  Friday  diirlng  the  noon  hour  when 
first  news  of  the  tragedy  In  Dallas  struck. 
In  Warrensburg,  as  news  came  In  bit  by  bit 
while  the  seconds  passed,  every  possible  reac- 
tion and  emotion  occurred.  A  merchant  who 
normally  has  the  utmost  compoeiire  stood 
with  tears  in  his  eyes.  A  young  photograph- 
er's usual  air  of  quiet,  unaffected  assurance 
turned  to  utter  dismay.  A  newsman  who 
works  with  remarkable  equanimity  said  his 
stomach  actually  was  churning  Inside. 

Everywhere  It  was  the  same — the  people 
could  not  believe  the  President  of  the  United 
States  no  longer  was  John  F.  Kennedy,  a 
young  man  with  uncommon  ability  and  a 
charmingly  cordial  way. 

In  uncivilized  countries,  differences  in  pol- 
icies still  are  settled  by  violence.  Surely,  the 
assassination  of  the  President  could  only 
have  been  the  act  of  a  person  mentally  ill. 

(Here  it  must  be  injected  that  every  man 
accused  of  a  crime  has  right  in  this  country 
to  fair  trial  by  a  court  of  law.  Yesterday's 
fatal  shooting  of  the  prime  suspect  as  he 
was  beljpg  moved  from  the  Dallas  jail  was  a 
lawless  act.  It  wo\ild  not  have  been  surpris- 
ing had  this  occxirred  in  the  Congo  or  Nazi 
Germany,  but  this  is  the  United  States  of 
America  where  every  man  is  innocent  until 
proven  gxillty.  Even  though  this  is  a  time 
of  high  emotion  and  extreme  outrage,  it  Ls 
no  time  for  anyone  to  take  the  law  Into  his 
own  hands.) 

Was  President  Kennedy  provided  adequate 
protection?  Yes,  in  our  opinion  it  was  made 
as  safe  as  it  could  be.  The  only  alterna- 
tive wo\ild  have  been  to  keep  him  from  the 
people  at  all  times  and  this  isn't  the  way  a 
democracy  works,  or  shoiUd  work. 

A  week  ago  today  when  this  writer  was 
at  the  Americana  Hotel  In  Miami  Beach  on 
the  same  day  President  Kennedy  arrived,  a 
vast  amount  of  security  measures  were  be- 
ing taken  for  bis  safety.  For  2  weeks,  Secret 
Service  men  had  checked  every  room  and 
each  occupant  of  the  hotel.  No  tazlcabs,  no 
vehicles  were  permitted  to  park,  load,  or 
unload  in  front  of  the  hotel  at  any  time  the 
President  was  inside.  Even  though  demon- 
strations were  expected  by  both  pro-Castro 
and  anti-Castro  Cubans,  it  seemed  to  us  then 
the  precautions  might  be  excessive. 

We  talked  that  day  with  newspaper  pub- 
lishers    from     the     Dominican     Republic, 


Argentina,  Mexico,  a  former  Prime  Minister 
of  Peru,  and  others  about  the  stability  of  the 
U.S.  Government  in  contrast  to  some  Latin 
and  South  American  countries  where  revolu- 
tions and  assassinations  of  national  leaders 
are  not  uncommon.  It  was  disturbing  to 
hear  one  or  two  sanction  force  as  a  means  of 
changing  governments. 

In  the  United  States,  we  are  Indeed  blessed 
with  stability  of  government  which  can  only 
be  upset  between  elections  by  such  an  act  as 
occurred  in  Dallas. 

Some  of  the  President's  domestic  objec- 
tives, we  opposed.  But  this  never  lessened 
our  great  admiration  for  him  as  a  man,  as 
a  forceful  leader,  as  a  Chief  Executive  who 
dealt  extremely  well  with  the  constant  Com- 
munist threat. 

President  Kennedy  was  gifted  with  the 
power  of  expressing  his  knowledge,  and  in  an 
effective,  pleasing  manner.  Even  under  try- 
ing circumstances  he  had  a  quick  humor. 
The  whole  record  of  his  life  was  that  of  un- 
selfish generosity.  We  admired,  too,  his  un- 
shakable resolution  In  the  face  of  adversity. 
He  had  a  devotion  to  the  Christian  way  of  life 
that  must  have  given  him  courage  and 
strength  to  enable  him  to  carry  out  the  tre- 
mendous tasks  of  President. 

Along  with  all  the  prayers  and  messages  of 
sorrow  from  over  the  world  go  those  from 
this  community.  Of  the  late  President,  the 
people  are  speaking  from  their  hearts  when 
they  say;  "We  will  remember  him  well,  and 
we  will  remember  him  worthy  of  high  praise." 

(Prom  the  Pleasant  Hill   (Mo.)   Times,  Nov. 

28,  1963] 

THANKTtrL  IN  Oux  Darkxst  Hovb 

This  Thanksgiving  Day,  following  so  closely 
on  the  tragic  horror  and  quick  changing  na- 
tional scene  of  last  weekend,  may  seem  empty 
to  many  Americans  but  there  can  b€^  and 
should  be  fervent  prayers  of  gratitude  for 
the  dynamic  and  useful  life  of  our  dead  Presi- 
dent and  for  the  fine  qualifications  of  his 
successor. 

Those  who  have  read  sind  heard  the  com- 
ment of  newspapers  and  radio  and  TV  com- 
mentators over  the  past  days  have  digested 
the  numerous  eloquent  eulogies  of  the  late 
President  John  F.  Kennedy  by  those  who 
were  cloee  to  him  and  they  have  heard  the 
simple  expressions  of  the  average  shocked 
and  stunned  American.  They  have  also  been 
filled  in  on  the  unusual  qualities  and  ability 
of  oiir  new  President.  Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

Thus,  we  come  to  this  Thanksgiving  Day, 
many  disheartened,  sad,  and  grieved  over  the 
loss  of  a  great  President,  but  we  should  be 
lifted  In  spirit  by  the  fact  that  the  new 
President  is  well  prepared  for  his  awesome 
responsibilities  so  suddenly  thrust  upon  him. 
President  Johnson,  in  his  first  few  remarks 
after  he  received  the  oath  of  office,  said  he 
needed  the  help  of  all  the  people  of  the 
United  States  and  the  help  of  God.  We  recall 
that  former  President  Harry  S.  I^ounan  made 
a  similar  plea  when  he  was  catapulted  into 
the  Presidency,  and  a  hot  war  not  yet  over 
when  former  President  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt 
died. 

Today  we  should  be  thankful  we  had  the 
benefit  of  the  courageous  leadership  of  John 
P.  Kennedy  for  3  years  and  that  this  country 
will  be  led  by  a  man  equally  as  courageous 
and  patriotic — one  who  will  meet  the  great 
challenges  at  home  and  abroad. 

We  should  thank  God  that  we  live  under 
a  democratic  Government  which,  through  its 
constitutional  processes,  makes  tor  an  orderly 
and  peaceful  transition  even  in  the  electri- 
fied atmosphere  of  an  assassination;  that 
there  will  be  no  striiggle  for  power  and 
authority. 

Thus,  even  in  great  public  bereavement 
we  can,  through  our  belief  in  this  democracy, 
stand  firmly  behind  our  new  President  and 
give  him  the  support  he  asks  and  needs 
desperately. 


(From  the  Windsor  (Mo.)   Review.  Nov.  38, 
19631 
A  DAT  NoNX  Will  Foboxt 

Few,  if  any,  who  are  old  enough  to  com- 
prehend will  forget  the  dramatic  and  tragic 
weekend  that  has  just  passed. 

The  present  generation  remembers  read- 
ing about  the  assassination  of  President  Lin- 
coln. The  thwarted  attempt  on  President 
Truman's  life  at  Blair  House  will  be  recalled 
by  some.  To  a  lesser  degree  some  will  re- 
member the  death  of  Mayor  Cermak  of 
Chicago  while  marching  in  a  parade  behind 
President   Roosevelt's  car. 

The  sudden  death  of  President  Kennedy 
by  a  sniper's  rlfie  In  Dallas.  Tex.,  will  ever 
remain  in  the  memory  of  most  Americans 
and  in  other  countries  as  well. 

Those  who  watched  television  over  the 
weekend  virtually  had  front  row  seats 
for  the  assassination  and  the  subsequent 
murder  of  the  President's  attacker. 

Pictured  were  the  happy  events  prior  to  the 
rifle  shots  that  felled  President  Kennedy  and 
Governor  Connally  of  Texas;  the  swearing 
in  of  Lyndon  Balnea  Johnaon  as  the  36th 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  aboard  the 
Presidential  plane  at  the  Dallas  airport;  ar- 
rival of  the  slain  President's  body  and  those 
on  the  plane  in  Washington;  the  procession 
from  the  White  House  to  the  Nation's  Capi- 
tol where  thousands  walked  by  the  casket; 
murder  of  the  assassin  In  the  Dallas  police 
headquarters;  arrival  of  leaders  from  all 
over  the  world  to  Join  In  paying  tribute  to 
a  great  soldier  of  peace,  and  then  the  climax 
on  Monday  with  the  final  tribute  and  b\irial 
in  Arlington  Cemetery. 

These  historic  events  were  recorded  on 
film  and  tape  for  the  entire  world  to  see. 

Never  has  this  Nation,  or  the  world,  been 
so  moved  or  drawn  together  by  a  single  in- 
terest, outside  of  world  war,  than  by  the 
dreadful  death  of  President  Kennedy. 

From  the  time  the  world  was  electrified  by 
the  words,  "President  Kennedy  has  been 
shot,"  the  thoughts  of  people  everywhere 
were  centered  on  this  historic  event. 

There  was  no  heart  for  the  ordinary  activi- 
ties of  life  among  most  Americans,  regardless 
of  politics  or  religion.  Ova  President  had 
been  killed. 

From  disbelief  at  first,  followed  shock  and 
then  grief — grief  for  the  first  family  with 
two  small  children;  for  the  President's  family 
which  has  suffered  tragedy  before  and  whose 
father  still  Is  paralyzed  from  a  stroke. 

Why  would  anyone  want  to  kill  one  of  the 
world's  foremost  leaders  In  the  cause  for 
peace? 

(From     the    Higglnsville     (Mo.)     Advance, 
Nov.  28,  1963] 

John  Fitzgekau)  Kennxdt,  36th  Presidknt, 
Unttxo   States   or  AMxaica 

Our  Nation  mourns  the  untimely  death  of 
our  36th  President,  slain  In  a  violent  act  by 
a  misguided  fellow  human  being,  November 
22,  1963. 

On  November  25,  with  all  the  honors  and 
tribute  a  nation  and  the  world  could  bestow, 
he  was  put  to  rest  with  other  heroes  of  our 
Nation  in  Arlington  National  Cemetery. 

The  ranks  of  politics,  race,  and  creed  im- 
mediately closed  when  this  tragedy  came, 
with  the  citizenry  rallying  under  one  pa- 
triotic belief — Americanism.  Nations  of  the 
world  see  again  that  we  can  and  do  become 
one  in  time  of  tragedy  and  national  disaster. 

The  30-day  period  of  national  mourning 
will  be  but  a  fleeting  moment  in  the  eons 
of  time,  but  history  will  forever  record  his 
service  to  his  country  as  a  military  man,  a 
Senator,  and  as  the  President. 

Let  it  never  be  said  of  our  Nation  that  we 
who  populate  it  shall  put  proflt  and  preju- 
dice above  our  patriotism  and  respect.  We 
win  long  endure  as  a  free  people  so  long  as 
we  retain  these  Ideals  and  principles  upon 
which  our  Nation  is  founded. 
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(From  the  Rich  Hill  (Mo.)   Mining  Review. 

Nov.  89,  1963] 

John  Fitzccxals  Kknnsdt 

This  p€ist  weekend — hecUc.  tragic,  sad  but 
historic — has  most  of  us  a  bit  confused. 
We  are  confused  because  it  all  seems  so  un- 
real, unbelievable,  like  a  bad  dream  from 
which  we  expect  to  awaken,  yet  it  did  hap- 
pen. 

When  the  mad  dog  assassin  struck  down 
our  brilliant,  young  President,  the  grief  that 
followed  seemed  to  unite  not  only  our  own 
country  but  the  whole  world.  No  eulogy 
that  this  column  can  produce  will  do  jxistlce 
to  the  occasion.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  some  of  the  most  sincere  tributes  paid 
to  the  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  came 
from  tho»e  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  politi- 
cal fence.  These  contained  no  maudlin  ex- 
pressions and  lacked  the  tinge  of  political 
overtones. 
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(From  the  Kansas  Olty  (Mo.)  Labor  Beacon, 

Nov.  29,  1963] 

John  P.  Kxnnxdt 

Historians  In  the  future  will  assess  the 
ImpMt  on  America  and  the  world  of  the 
tragically  short  administration  of  John  P. 
Kennedy. 

But  the  American  people — and  the  people 
of  the  world — this  week  made  their  over- 
whelming assessment  of  the  Impact  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy  the  man.  No  leader  of 
modern  times  has  received  the  spontaneous 
outpouring  of  respect  and  affection  shown 
the  fallen  President. 

The  demonstration  dramatically  showed 
the  effect  of  President  Kennedy's  youthful 
optimism,  vigorous  idealism  and  deep-seated 
understanding  of  the  wants  and  needs  of  all 
people.  The  fact  tiiat  around  the  world 
tributes  were  led  by  the  young  people  proved 
that  a  common  bond  of  sympathy  and  per- 
sonal Identification  tied  the  people  to  their 
leader. 

Regardless  of  the  ultimate  verdict  on  Presi- 
dent Kennedy's  2  years.  10  months  and  2 
days  in  the  world's  most  difficult  post  of  re- 
sponsibility, the  effect  of  his  great  person- 
ality must  be  recognized  as  a  tremendous 
force  for  good  throughout  the  world.  It  will 
live  on  In  the  rededlcatlon  of  people — and 
particularly  young  people— toward  the  goals 
which  he  so  precisely  stated. 

For  it  was  in  his  vision  of  the  future  to- 
ward which  the  United  States  and  the  world 
must  work  that  John  F.  Kennedy  was  at  his 
greatest.  He  was  an  idealist  to  the  extent 
that  he  sought  a  nation  and  a  world  of 
jusUce,  dignity  and  peace.  He  was  a  realist 
in  that  he  understood  that  such  a  world 
could  not  be  realized  in  a  hundred  days;  a 
thousand  days;  in  "this  administration;  "or 
perhaps  In  our  lifetime. 

He  made  that  goal  a  living  goal  and  there- 
by provided  a  reason  for  patriotism,  for  dedi- 
cation, and  for  effort  iby  the  young  people  of 
the  world. 

The  reaction  to  President  Kennedy's  death 
mtist  give  small  comfort  to  the  bigots  whose 
preachments  of  hatred  have  bewildered  and 
confused  many  Americans.  A  Catholic,  his 
death  was  mourned  sincerely  by  Protestants, 
Jews.  Moslems.  Hindus;  even  some  Commu- 
nuts.  And  this  was  fitting:  President 
Kennedy  felt  his  responsibility  to  all  people, 
regardless  of  religion  or  color. 

These  are  the  lessons  In  the  life  of  John 
Fitzgerald  Kennedy.  The  American  people 
this  week  showed  that  the  majority  have 
learned  the  lessons  and  approve.  In  tribute 
to  President  Kennedy,  let  lu  not  forget  what 
we  have  learned. 

(From  the  Roll  Call,  Washington  (D.C  )  Nov 

27.  1963] 

From  an  Omcx  Window 

I  looked  out  of  my  window  and  saw  history 
march  by. 


It  waa  the  same  office  window  through 
which    I    have    contemplated    hundreds    of 

bustling  mornings,  gloomy  dusks.  The  vista 
from  an  office  window  over  the  years,  becomes 
a  humdrum  setting;  It  Is  hardly  the  place 
you  expect  to  see — suddenly  and  unexpect- 
edly— one  of  the  most  awesocne  spectacles 
of  the  age. 

It  was  Monday  and  the  funeral  cortege 
of  the  late  President  Kennedy  was  mourn- 
fully surging  up  Connecticut  Avenue. 

It  is  impossible  to  sort  out  one's  emotions, 
already  so  terribly  assaulted  by  sudden  vio- 
lence, upheaval,  and  grief. 

The  overriding  reaction,  as  so  many  said, 
Is  one  of  disbelief.  Even  looking  down  from 
a  12th  story  building  directly  upon  the  flag- 
drr.ped  coffin  of  the  late  President,  some  un- 
controlUble  part  of  the  mind  keeps  trying 
to  tell  you  this  can't  be  so.  But  It  Is.  The 
muffied  drums;  the  majestic  marching  troops, 
the  horsedrawn  caisson  are  real. 

Real  too  is  the  story  of  how  it  happened — 
a  lunatic's  fanatic  gesture,  its  Incredible 
horror  compounded  by  the  vengeance  of  a 
self-appointed  judge-executioner. 

No  man  can  sort  and  identify  the  tumbling, 
crowding,  changing  emotions  of  the  past  few 
days. 

As  things  begin  to  even  out  a  little,  how- 
ever, a  few  reactions  begin  to  take  shape. 

One  is  that  in  death.  John  Kennedy  con- 
tinues to  serve  his  country. 

The  world-shattering  trauma  of  his  sud- 
den removal  from  the  scene  seems  to  have 
reached  deep  into  the  souls  of  men.  The 
Impotent  anger  at  this  disaster  is  being  chan- 
neled, with  the  help  of  wise  clergymen  and 
clear-minded  statesmen,  where  it  properly 
belongs:  toward  all  of  us. 

Will  this  rededlcatlon  to  decency  and  re- 
spect for  law  and  order  persist  after  the 
captains  and  the  kings  have  departed  and 
we  have  settled  back  to  normality?  The 
cynic  may  be  doubtful  but  in  this  moment 
of  history,  we  cannot  afford  to  heed  the 
cynic.  There  is  abroad  in  our  land  a  sud- 
den realization  that  In  our  smug  proeperlty 
and  the  comfort  of  a  great  system  of  Gov- 
ernment we  take  too  much  for  granted,  we 
have  permitted  rot,  moral  decay,  and  hatred 
to  exist  and  multiply. 

The  shock  and  shame  over  what  has  hap- 
pened to  our  young,  vital,  and  inspiring 
President  has  shaken  us. 

The  example  of  his  widow,  his  family,  and 
even  his  tiny  Innocent  children,  challenges 
those  of  us  less  directly  bereaved  to  try  to 
be  better  people. 

We  need  new  insights,  new  perspectives, 
along  with  new  dedication. 

Until  this  happened,  the  common  view  of 
Congress  was  one  of  a  sprawling.  Ineffective 
body  of  men.  This  one  took  a  junket  some- 
where; that  one  was  stubbornly  blocking  this 
bill.  Scandal  and  gossip  shrouded  the  Hill. 
The  Image  of  our  lawmakers  was  tarnished. 
Then  comes  national  crisis — calamity. 
These  same  men  suddenly  emerge  to  light 
as  what  they  really  are:  Fine,  dedicated 
statesmen.  Patriots,  resolu^  in  helping 
carry  forward  this  Nation  under  the  new 
President.  Men  whose  oratory  we  so  often 
mock  as  florid  and  cynical -speaking  wisdom 
and  eloquence.  We  are  comforted,  reassured, 
and  inspired  by  this  view  of  our  lawmakers, 
as  we  are  by  the  conduct  of  the  new  Presi- 
dent, by  the  Cabinet  and  staffs,  by  the  fam- 
ily of  the  late  President — and  would  it  be 
hyperbole  to  say,  most  of  aU.  by  two  little 
children  whose  conduct  has  been  so  gallant? 
A  great  New  England  essayist  once  wrote 
that  "nobleness  enklndleth  nobleness."  Let 
us  hope  this  proves  true. 

Because  today  I  look  out  the  same  window 
and  everything  looks  just  as  it  was  before 
that  fatal  hour  in  Dallas  last  Friday.  Now 
comes  the  time  for  all  good  men  to  face  the 
real  test  of  putting  into  practice  those  good 
thoughts  we  have  been  Jolted  Into  expresstng 
these  past  few  terrible  days. 


(From  the  Huntington   (Ind.)    Our  Sunday 

Visitor,  Dec.  8,  1963] 

John  F.  Kennedy:  1917-63 

John  Pttagerald  Kennedy,  first  Catholic 
President  of  the  United  SUtes  is  dead,  the 
victim  of  an  assassin's  bullet  In  Dallas.  Tex. 

Tributes  to  the  late  President  have  poured 
In  from  all  over  the  world,  from  heads  of 
state  as  well  as  from  the  common  people 
to  whom  he  was  dedicated. 

President  Kennedy's  funeral  in  St.  Mat- 
thew's Cathedral  In  the  Nation's  Capital  was 
thronged  with  the  great  and  near  great  from 
his  native  land  and  from  nearly  every 
member  of  the  world's  community  of  na- 
tions. 

Seldom  in  our  history  have  so  many  peo- 
ple from  aU  walks  of  life  been  struck  by 
the  passing  of  the  leader  of  a  nation.  And 
seldom  have  the  tributes  been  so  heartfelt 
and  genuine. 

In  the  three  short  years  John  F.  Kennedy 
served  as  this  Nation's  Chief  Executive,  he 
showed  the  world  an  Image  of  a  man  dedi- 
cated to  his  duties,  to  his  family  and  to  his 
God. 

The  office  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United 
States  Is  an  exalted  office,  and  the  brutal 
attack  on  our  late  president,  as  former  Presi- 
dent Elsenhower  pointed  out,  was  the  more 
despicable  because  it  was  an  attack,  not  only 
on  the  person  of  the  President,  but  upon  the 
very  dignity  of  the  office. 

But  along  with  the  dignity  of  the  Presi- 
dency there  goes  an  awesome  responsibility 
and  a  duty  more  demanding  t.hnn  that  in 
any  other  elective  office. 

John  F.  Kennedy  measured  up  to  the  duty 
of  his  office — and  he  measured  up  to  its  dig- 
nity. He  earned  the  tributes  and  the  pray- 
ers of  all  the  people  of  the  world. 

President  Lyndon  Johnson,  who  now  as- 
sximes  the  Presidency,  needs  our  prayers  and 
our  support  In  a  special  way.  Pope  Paul  VI. 
In  his  message  to  President  Johnson', 
summed  up  these  thoughts  when  he  wrote: 
"We  pray  God  to  grant  Your  Excellency  as 
you  accede  to  the  Presidency  of  the  Nation, 
His  choicest  graces  of  guidance  and 
strength." 

In  his  message  on  the  occasion  of  the  late 
President's  death.  Pope  Paul  voiced  the  senti- 
ments of  all  of  us  when  he  said :  "We  deplore 
this  event  with  our  whole  heart.  We  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  death  of  this  great 
statesman  will  not  brli^  damage  to  the 
American  people,  but  will  strengthen  Its 
moral  and  civil  sense  and  sentiments  of  no- 
bility and  concord.  We  pray  God  that  the 
sacrifice  of  John  Kennedy  may  help  the 
cause  promoted  and  defended  by  him  of  the 
liberty  of  peoples  and  of  peace  in  the  world." 

May  he  rest  in  peace. 


LEAVE  OF  ABSENCE 

By  unanimous  ccftisent.  leave  of  ab- 
sence was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Nedzi,  December  16  through  20,  on 
account  of  official  business. 

Mr.  Murphy  of  New  York,  for  Decem- 
ber 12  through  21,  on  account  of  official 
business. 


SPECIAL  ORDERS  GRANTED 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
address  the  House,  following  the  legisla- 
tive program  and  any  special  orders 
heretofore  entered,  was  granted  to : 

Mr.  Ryan  of  New  York,  for  5  minutes, 
today;  and  to  revjlse  and  extend  his  re- 
marks and  include  extraneous  matter. 
*  Mr.  Van  Deerlin,  for  10  minutes,  on 
Friday,  December  13. 

Mr.  WiDNALL  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MosHER),  for  15  minutes,  today. 
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December  12 


Mr.  Mathias  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
MosHxs),  for  15  minutes,  on  December 
13. 

Mr.  FsiGHAK  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson),  to  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes,  on  December  13; 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
include  extraneous  matter. 

Mr.  HoLiracLD  (at  the  request  of  Mr. 
Charles  H.  Wilson),  to  address  the 
House  for  30  minutes,  on  December  13: 
and  to  revise  and  extend  his  remarks  and 
to  include  extraneous  matter. 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 

By  unanimous  consent,  permission  to 
extend  remarks  in  the  Congressional 
Record,  or  to  revise  and  extend  remarks, 
was  grranted  to : 

Mr.  HoRAN  to  include  tables  in  his  re- 
marks on  the  nile  for  H Jl.  8720. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  MosHER)  and  to  Include 
extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Pblly. 

Mr.  Springer. 

(The  following  Members  (at  the  re- 
quest of  Mr.  Charles  H.  Wilson)  and  to 
Include  extraneous  matter:) 

Mr.  Powell. 

Mr.  Albert. 

Mr.  Roseni^oal. 

Blr.  Eraser.  ' 


ENROLLED  BILL  SIGNED 

Mr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  had  examined  and  found 
truly  enrolled  a  bill  of  the  House  of  the 
following  title,  which  was  thereupon 
signed  by  the  Speaker: 

HJl.  9009.  An  act  to  amend  further  the 
Peace  Corps  Act,  as  amended. 


BILLS  PRESENTED  TO  THE 
PRESIDENT 

BIr.  BURLESON,  from  the  Committee 
on  House  Administration,  reported  that 
that  committee  did  on  the  following 
dates  present  to  the  President,  for  his 
approval,  bills  of  the  House  of  the  fol- 
lowing titles: 

On  December  11,  1963: 

HH.  1221.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Nick 
Masonlch; 

B.S,.  1271.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jae 
H.  Yang; 

HJl.  1414.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jan  and 
Anna  Small  (nee  Dworzanskl) : 

HJl.  1432.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Pasquale 
Marrella; 

HJl.  1475.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  John 
William  Horllng; 

HJl.  1495.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Chlng 
Hetng  Ten  and  Chlng  Chlao  Hoang  Yen; 

HJl.  1542.  An  act  tat  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Sandra  Bank  Murphy: 

HJl.  1545.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  relief 
of  certain  enlisted  members  and  former  en- 
listed members  of  the  Air  PcH'ce; 

HJl.  1566.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Annie  ZambeUl  StUetto; 

HJl.  2238.  An  act  tat  the  relief  of  Erwln  A. 
Suehs; 

HJl.  2305.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Zoltan 
Frledmann; 

HJl.  2944.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Hurley 
Construction  Co.; 

HJl.  3366.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Perenc 
Molnar; 

HJl.  3662.  An  act  for  the  reUef  of  Mrs. 
Margaret  Patterson  Bartlett; 


HJl.  3906.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Jeung 
Sing,  also  known  as  Chang  Sheng  and  Rafael 
Chang  Sing: 

HJl.  4141.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Smith 
L.  Parratt  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  Parratt, 
his  parents: 

HJl.  4288.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
M.  Orta  Worden; 

H.R.  4507.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Angellkl 
Devarls: 

H.R.  4760.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Elizabetli 
Mary  Martin: 

HJl.  4862.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Tricia 
Kim: 

HJl.  5289.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Zara  M.  Schrelber: 

H.R.  5453.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Denise  Jeanne  Escobar  (nee  Arnouz): 

H.R.  5495.  An  act  foe  the  reUef  of  the  city 
of  Blnghamton,  N.Y.: 

HJl.  5709.  An  act  granting  an  extension 
of  patent  to  the  United  Daughters  of  the 
Confederacy: 

H.R.  575S.  An  act  relating  to  the  effective 
date  of<-the  qualification  of  the  Steamship 
Trade  Association  of  Baltimore-Waterfront 
Ouard  Association  pension  fund  as  a  quali- 
fied trxist  under  section  401(a)  of  the  In- 
ternal Revenue  Code  of  1954: 

H.R.  5902.  An    act    for    the    relief    of   Brlc 
Voegelln   and  Luise  Betty  Onken   Voegelin: 
H.R.  6001.  An  act  to  authorize  the  convey- 
ance to  the  Waukegan  Port  District.  Illinois, 
of  certain  real  property  of  the  United  States: 
HJl.  6038.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mariano 
Carrese  and  Vlncenzine  Clavattinl  Restuccla: 
H.R.  6316.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Oeneroso 
Bucci  Cammisa; 

HJl.  6624.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Mrs. 
Concetta  Poto  Napoll,  Salvatorc  Napoli,  An- 
tonlna  Napoli.  and  Mlchela  Napoll: 

H.R.  6808.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Shel- 
burne  Harbor  Ship  &  Marine  Construction 
Co.,  Inc.: 

HJl.  6975.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Giuseppe 
Maida.  bis  wife,  Caterlna  Malda.  and  their 
chUdren,  Antonio,  and  Vlttoria  Maida: 

H.R.  7268.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  BIrs. 
Ingrld  Gudr\m  Schroder  Brown: 

H.R.  7601.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  the  city 
of  Wlnslow.  Ariz.;  and 

H.R.  9291.  An  act  to  provide  office  space, 
supplies,  equipment,  and  franking  privileges 
for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  pasrment  of 
expenses  incident  to  the  death  and  burial 
of  former  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  for  other  purposes. 
On  December  12.  1963: 
HJl.  1233.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
instatement and  validation  of  United  States 
oU  and  gas  lease  numbered  Sacramento 
037552-C.  and  for  other  purposes; 

HJl.  1273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bay 
Kow  Jimg: 

HJl.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson; 

H.R.  4479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  State  of  California  of  certain 
mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States 
In  certain  real  property  In  California; 

H.R.  5691.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Administra- 
tor of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  disciplinary 
boards  provided  by  section  4110  of  title  38, 
United  States  Code;  smd 

H.R.  6143.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  Institutions  of 
higher  education  In  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in 
undergraduate  and  graduate  institutions. 


The  motion  was  agreed  to ;  accordingly 
(at  8  o'clock  pjn.)  the  House  adjourned 
until  tomorrow,  Friday,  December  13, 
1963,  at  12  o'clock  noon. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  XXTV,  execu- 
tive communications  were  taken  from 
the  Speaker's  table  and  referred  as  fol- 
lows: 

1429.  A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  U.S. 
Atomic  Energy  Commission,  relative  to  re- 
porting an  overobllgatlon  of  $1,702.97  in 
an  Atomic  Energy  Commission  allotment  ac- 
count on  June  30,  1963.  pursuant  to  section 
3679  of  the  Revised  SUtutes;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

1430.  A  letter  from  the  Deputy  SecreUry 
of  Defense,  transmitting  23  reports  covering 
25  violations  of  section  3679.  Revised  Stat- 
utes, and  Department  of  Defense  Directive 
7200.1.  "Administrative  Control  of  Appro- 
priations within  the  Department  of  De- 
fense." pursuant  to  section  3679(1)  (2),  Re- 
vised Statutes:  to  the  Committee  on  Appro- 
priations. 

1431.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  high  costs  pertaining  to  acquisition 
of  sites  for  selected  low-rent  housing  proj- 
ects in  the  eight-State  area  administered 
by  the  New  York  regional  office  of  the  Pub- 
lic Housing  Administration,  Housing  and 
Home  Finance  Agency:  to  the  Committee  on 
Government  Operations. 

1432.  A  letter  from  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral of  the  United  States,  transmitting  a  re- 
port on  the  audit  of  the  Office  of  Defense 
Lending,  Treasury  Department,  for  the  fiscal 
year  ended  June  30.  1963:  to  the  Committee 
on  Government  Operations. 


ADJOURNMENT 

Mr.  PRASER.    Mr.  Speaker,  I  move 
that  the  House  do  now  adjourn. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES  ON  PUB- 
LIC BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 

Under  clause  2  of  rule  xm.  reports  of 
committees  were  delivered  to  the  Clerk 
for  printing  and  reference  to  the  proper 
calendar,  as  follows: 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1698.  An  act  to 
amend  section  511(h)  of  the  Merchant  Ma- 
rine Act,  1936,  as  amended.  In  order  to  ex- 
tend the  time  for  commitment  of  constxuc- 
tlon  reserve  funds:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1028).  Referred  to  the  Commit- 
tee of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of 
the  Union. 

Mr.  BONNER:  Committee  on  Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries.  S.  1172.  An  act  to 
amend  Public  Law  88-518  and  section  506  of 
the  Merchant  Bdarlne  Act.  1936.  to  authorize 
the  amendment  of  contracts  between  ship- 
owners and  the  United  States  dealing  with 
vessels  whose  life  has  been  extended  by 
Public  Law  86-518:  without  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1029) .  Referred  to  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  on  the  State  of  the 
Union. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Senate  Joint  Resolution  113.  Joint 
resolution  to  authorize  the  President  to  issue 
annually  a  proclamation  designating  the  first 
week  in  March  of  each  year  as  "Save  Your 
Vision  Week";  with  amendment  (Rept.  No. 
1030).     Referred   to    the    House   Calendar. 

Mr.  FORRESTER:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. House  Joint  Resolution  848.  Joint 
resolution  to  provide  for  the  designation  of 
the  month  of  February  in  each  year  as 
"American  Heart  Month";  with  amendment 
(Rept.  No.  1031).  Referred  to  the  House 
Calendar. 

Mr.  WILLIAMS:  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8344.  A  bill  to 
amend  the  Railway  Labor  Act  to  provide 
that  the  terms  of  oflBce  of  members  of  the 
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National  Mediation  Board  shall  expire  on 
July  1;  without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1082). 
Referred  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  FEIGHAN:  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. Report  on  Pair  Share  Refugee  Act; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1034).  Re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  the  Whole  House 
on  the  State  of  the  Union. 

Mr.  HARRIS :  Committee  on  Interstate  and 
Foreign  Commerce.  H.R.  8673.  A  bill  to 
amend  title  V  of  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of  1958  to  provide  that  the  validity  of  an 
instrument  the  recording  of  which  is  pro- 
vided for  by  such  set  shall  be  governed  by 
the  laws  of  the  place  In  which  such  Instru- 
ment is  delivered,  and  for  other  purposes; 
without  amendment  (Rept.  No.  1033).  Re- 
ferred to  the  House  Calendar. 

Mr.  MILLS:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  2513.  A  bill  to  amend  the  Tariff  Act 
of  1930  to  require  certain  new  packages  of 
Imported  articles  to  be  marked  to  indicate 
the  country  of  origin,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses (Rept.  No.  1035).  Ordered  to  be 
printed. 

Mr.  SHEPPARD:  Committee  of  conference. 
H.R.  9139.  A  bill  making  appn-oprlatlons  for 
military  construction  for  the  Department  of 
Defense  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1964,  and  for  other  purposes  (Rept.  No.  1036) , 
Ordered  to  be  printed. 


PUBLIC  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 
Under  clause  4  of  rule  XXH,  public 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  BATTIN: 
H.R.  9433.  A  bill  to  permit  a  State  to  In- 
crease   the   mileage   of   Ite   Federal-aid   pri- 
mary system  when  provision  is  made  for  the 
completion  and  maintenance  of  75  percent 
thereof:  to  the  Committee  on  Public  Works 
By  Mr.  BERRY: 
H.R.  9434.  A  bill  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  CELLER: 
H.R.  9435.  A  bill  to  improve  Judicial  pro- 
cedures   for    serving    documents,    obtaining 
evidence  and  proving  documents  in  litigation 
with  international  aspects;  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  the  Judiciary. 

H.R.  9436.  A  bill  to  amend  the  act  of  Sep- 
tember 2,  1958,  to  establish  a  Commission 
and  Advisory  Committee  on  International 
Rules  of  Judicial  Procedure,  as  amended;  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  DONOHUE: 
H.R.  9437.  A  bill  to  amend  section  2401 
of  title  28.  United  States  Code,  to  extend  the 
time  for  filing  tort  actions  by  persons  under 
the  age  of  21,  or  insane,  or  mentally  ill,  or 
imprisoned  on  a  criminal  charge;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GREEN  of  Oregon : 
HJl.  9438.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions 
of  section  15  of  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to 
provide  for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties:  to  the  Committee  on 
Merchant  Marine  and  Fisheries. 

H.R.  9439.  A  bill  to  amend  title  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  provide  special  postage  rates 
for  ctmiulatlve  school  records;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Poet  Office  and  Civil  Service. 

H.R.  9440.  A  bill  to  amend  sections  6  and 
9  of  the  Civil  Service  Retirement  Act,  as 
amended  (5  U.8.C.  sec.  2251  et  seq.)  to  pro- 
vide for  voluntary  retirement  of  personnel 
inspecting  or  Investigating  coal  mines  imder 
the  Federal  Coal  Mine  Safety  Act  and  power 
linemen  engaged  in  the  maintenance  or  con- 
struction of  high  voltage  power  lines  of  the 
Federal  Government,  and  for  other  purposes; 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

By  Mr.  JOHAN3EN: 
HR  9441.  A  bill  to  amend  section  216  of 
the  Immigration  and  Nationality  Act;  to  the 
Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  California: 
H.R.  9442.  A  bUl  to  revitalize  the  American 
gold  mining  Industry;  to  the  Committee  on 
Interior  and  Insular  Affairs. 
By  Mr.  McFALL : 
H.R.9443.  A  bUl   relating  to  tort  actions 
against   Federal    employees   who  are   deelg- 
nated  management  representatives  for  safe- 
ty;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  MONTOYA: 
H.R.  9444.  A  bill  authorizing  maintenance 
of  fiood  and  arroyo  sediment  control  dams 
and  related  works  to  facilitate  Rio  Grande 
canalization  project  and  authorizing  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  MORRIS : 
H.R.  9445.  A  bill  authorizing  maintenance 
of  flood  and  arroyo  sediment  control  dams 
and  related  works  to  facilitate  Rio  Grande 
canalization  project  and  authorized  appro- 
priations for  that  purpose;  to  the  Committee 
on  Foreign  Affairs. 

By  Mr.  O'BRIEN  of  New  York: 
H.R.  9446.  A  bill  to  require  an  economic 
survey  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration prior  to  the  termination  of  operations 
at  certain  Installations  or  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

ByMr.  PIRNIE: 
H.R.  9447.  A  bill  to  require  an  economic 
survey  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration prior  to  the  termination  of  operations 
at  certain  InBtallatlons  or  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  STRATTON: 
H.R.9448.  A  bill  to  require  an  economic 
survey  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
tration prior  to  the  termination  of  operations 
at  certain  installations  or  facilities  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  ARENDS: 
HJl.  9449.  A   bill   to   establish    a   commis- 
sion  to    be    known   as   the   John   Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
ByMr.  BATTIN: 
HJl.  9450.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  BYRNES  of  Wisconsin: 
H.R.9451.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoiise  Administration. 

By  Mr.  DEROUNIAN: 
HJl.  9452.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  FORD: 
H.R.  9453.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  PRELINGHUYSEN : 
HJl.  9454.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Ho\ise  Administration. 

By  Mr.  GOODELL: 
HJl.  9455.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoxise  Administration. 
ByMr.  LAIRD: 
HJl.  9456.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  LIPSCOMB: 
HR.  9457.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment  of   the  John   Fitzgerald   Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoxise  Administration. 

By  Mr.  MacGREGOR: 
HJl.  9468.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
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Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
Hoiise  Administration. 
ByMr.  MOORE: 
HJl.  9459.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  NORBLAD: 
H.R.  9460.  A  bin  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
ByMr.  QUIE: 
H.R.  9461.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  RHODES  of  Arizona: 
HJl«9462.  A  bni  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  SCHWENGEL : 
HJl.  9463.  A  bill  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  STAFFORD: 
HJl.  9464.  A  bUl  to  establish  a  commission 
to  be  known  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 

By  Mr.  HALPERN: 
H.R.  9465.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  striking 
of  three  different  medals  in  commemoration 
of  the  Federal  Hall  National  Memorial,  Castle 
Clinton  National  Moniunent,  and  Statue  of 
Liberty  National  Monument  American  Muse- 
um of  Immigration  in  New  York  City,  N.Y.; 
to  the  Committee  on  Banking  and  Currency 
By  Mr.  KING  of  New  York: 
H.R.  9466.  A  bill  to  require  an  economic 
survey  by  the  Area  Redevelopment  Adminis- 
trator prior  to  the  termination  of  operations 
at  certain  Installations  or  faculties  of  the 
Department  of  Defense;  to  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services. 

By  Mr.  MORTON:     ' 
HJl.  9467.  A  bin  to  provide  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  John  Fitzgerald  Keimedy 
Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Committee  on 
House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  PEPPER: 
H.R.  9468.  A  bill  to  authorize  a  5-year  pro- 
gram of  grants  for  construction  of  veterinary 
medical  education  faculties,   and  for  other 
purposes:    to  the  Committee  on  Interstate 
and  Foreign  Commerce. 

By  Mr.  8TAEBLER: 
H.R.  9469.  A  bUl  to  authorize  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Interior  to  make  payments  to  re- 
establish the  purchasing  power  of  American 
fishermen  suffering  ttmporary  economic  dis- 
location;   to    the    Committee   on    Merchant 
Marine  and  Fisheries. 
By  Mr.  BRAY: 
HJl.  9470.  A  bin  to  amend  title  IV  of  the 
Housing  Amendments  of  1966  with  reepect  to 
the  acquisition  by  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
or    his    designee    of    certain    housing    con- 
structed and  Insured  under  section  608  of  the 
National  Hoxislng  Act;  to  the  Committee  on 
Banking  and  Currency. 
ByMr.  KARSTEN: 
HJl.  9471.  A    bin    to    amend    the   Federal 
Firearms  Act;  to  the  Committee  on  Ways  and 
Means. 

By  Mr.  SCHENCK: 
HJl.  9472.  A   bUl   to  establish  a   commis- 
sion  to   be   known    as   the   John   Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  Memorial  Conunlsslon;  to  the  Com- 
nUttee  on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  DOWDT: 
H.J.  Res.  863.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United   States;    to   the   Committee   on   the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JOHNSON  of  PennsylvanU: 
H.J.  Res.  864.  Joint    resolution    proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
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United  8t*tM;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Ju<U- 
ciary. 

B7  Mr.  McPALL: 

VLJ.  Be*.  MB.  Joint  reeoltttton  anthortelag 
and  direottnc  the  N«tioMU  In«Ututee  U 
Health  to  undertake  a  fair.  Impartial,  and 
controlled  test  of  Kreblooen;  and  dlrecUnc 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  with- 
hold action  on  any  new  dnig  application  be- 
fore It  on  KrebloBen  until  the  oompletloa 
of  such  te«t;  and  authorizing  to  be  appro- 
priated to  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  the  sum  of  $250,000:  to  the 
CkuxunlUae  on  Interstate  and  Foreign  Com- 
merce. 

By  Ui.  HALPKRN: 

H.J.  Res.  866.  Joint  reeoluUon  to  establish 
a  commission  to  be  luiovn  as  the  John  F. 
Kennedy  Memorial  Commission;  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  House  Administration. 
By  Mr.  BROOMFIKT.D: 

H  J.  Res.  867.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Conatltution  of  the 
United  States  permitting  the  right  to  read 
from  the  Holy  Bible  and  to  offer  nonsectarlan 
prayers  in  the  public  schools  or  other  public 
place  If  participation  therein  Is  not  com- 
pulsory; to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  HOLIFIELD: 

H.  Con.  Bes.  245.  Concurrent  resolution  ee- 
tabllshtng  a  Joint  comimlttee  to  conduct  an 
Investigation  and  study  the  problems  of 
Presidential  succession  and  continuity  of 
Government,  to  make  findings  of  fact  and 
recommendations  for  constitutional,  legis- 
lative and  administrative  changes,  and  for 
other  purposes-,  to  the  Committee  on  Rules. 
By  Mr.  CELX.ER: 

H.  Res.  587.  Resolution  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary; to  the  Committee  on  House  Admin- 
istration. 

By  Mr.  HARRIS: 

H.  Ree.  588.  Resolution  providing  funds  for 
the  Committee  on  Interstate  and  Foreign 
Conunerce  for  the  2d  seaslon  of  the  88th 
Congress;  to  the  Committee  on  House  Ad- 
ministration. 


PRIVATE  BILLS  AND  RESOLUTIONS 


Under  clause  1  of  rule  XXn,  private 
bills  and  resolutions  were  introduced  and 
severally  referred  as  foUows: 

By  Mr.  BARRETT: 

H Jl.  9473.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Dr.  Jose 

L.  Oulnot;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

B.S..  9474.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Orlna 

Sarlan  (Sarloglu);  to  the  Committee  on  the 

Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  BROTHTLL  of  Virginia: 
Hit.  »475.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Miss  Grace 
Smith,  and  others;  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  CORMAN  (by  request)  : 
HJl.  9476.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Olnevra 
Parensl;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  FINMXGAN: 
HJt.M77.  A  bill  for  the  relief  d.  Mn.  In^e 
Hemmosbach  Hilton:  to  the  Oommlttee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

By  Mrs.  GRIFPTTHS: 
HJl.  Q478.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Annun- 
zlata"Zingarelll.  also  known  as  Pedone;  to  the 
Committee  an  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  ROGERS  at  Colorado: 
H Jl.  9479.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Chong-Jln 
Kim  and  Illhyang  Ko  Khn;  to  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  WHABTON: 
HJS.  9480.  A  bUl  for  the  relief  of  Mehmet 
Tahlr  Kaplan  and  Sevlm  Alton  Kaplan;   to 
the  Committee  on  the  JcKbdary. 


PETmONS,  ETC. 

Under  clause  1  of  rule  xxn, 

512.  The  SPEAKER  presented  a  petition  of 
Henry  Stoner.  Avon  Park,  Pla.,  to  pass  legisla- 


tion for  taie  preaerrstioa  ot  all  OlaMct  of 
Columbia  bourtary  fBarten.  'vtilefc  via  ve- 
flBcred  to  tte  O—iltee  on  febe  IMaMct  ot 

Columbia. 


TiiLHsavy,  December  12, 1963 

{.Legislative  day  of  Wednesday.  Decem- 
ber 11.  1963) 

The  Senate  met  at  10  o'clock  ajn.,  on 
the  expiration  of  the  recess,  and  was 
called  to  order  by  the  President  pro 
tempore. 

The  Chai^ain,  Rev.  Frederick  Brown 
Harris.  DJ>.,  offered  the  following 
prayer : 

O  Thou  desire  of  nations,  again  as 
our  hearts  are  drawn  by  the  lure  of  the 
manger,  as  time  draws  near  the  birth- 
day of  the  One  whose  coming  broke  the 
ages  In  two,  enable  our  spirits  to  kindle 
with  the  Joy  of  simple  shepherds  of  long 
ago.  Thou,  who  in  times  past,  across 
yearning  centuries,  spoke  to  the  fathers, 
tiirough  the  prophets,  hast  spoken  to  us 
in  the  word  made  flesh,  whose  name  is 
the  Prince  of  Peace,  and  upon  whose 
shoulder  the  govemm«it  of  men  must 
ultimately  rest.  ^ 

We  thank  Thee  that  not  on  one  won- 
drous night  alone  did  a  star  of  hope 
light  the  heavens,  but  that  straight  down 
the  crowding  years  the  starlit  pathway 
leads,  reminding  oar  earth-filled  eyes 
that  the  highest  truth  is  bom  in  lowly 
places,  clad  in  humble  grarb. 

As  the  Christmas  star  rains  its  fire 
once  more  on  an  earth  plowed  with  spite 
and  hate,  may  we  see  in  It  a  shining 
symbol  that  if  we  would  find  the  truth 
and  the  life  abundant,  we  must  follow 
our  starry  ideals,  no  matter  over  what 
burning  sands  or  to  what  lonely  deserts 
they  take  our  faltering  feet. 

We  ask  it  in  the  name  of  the  One  who 
didst  0(Hne  to  a  violent  world,  and  who 
is  now  remembered  and  adored,  while 
the  ruthless  dictators  are  forgotten. 
Amen. 


THE    JOURNAL 


On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  the  reading  of  the 
Journal  of  the  proceedings  of  Tuesday, 
December  10.  and  Wednesday,  December 
11,  1963,  was  dispensed  with. 


OMISSIONS     PROM     THE     RECORD 
OF  DECEMBER   11.   1963 

The  following  was  omitted  from  the 
Record  of  December  11.  1963: 


MESSAGES  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT- 
APPROVAL  OF  Bnj.s 

Messages  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  were  com- 
municated to  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Miller. 
one  ot  his  secretartec.  and  he  announced 
that  the  {^resident  had  approved  and 
signed  the  following  acts: 

On  November  20.  1063: 
S.  912.  An  act  approving  a  compromise  and 
settlement  agreement  of  the  Kavajo  Tribe  of 


Indiana  and  authorizing  the  tribe   to  eze- 
cato  and   the  Secretary  at   the  Interior  to 
■fpcore  any  oil  and  gas  leases  entered  Into 
pursuant  to  tte  agrecsnent. 
Ob  tf  orember  M.  1963 : 

8.  777.  An  act  to  amend  tke  Arms  Control 
nissiniiiiiifiiit  Act  in  order  to   Increase 

I  avthorlaatlon  for  appropriations  and  to 
modify  the  personnel  security  procedures 
fbr  contractor  employees. 

On  November  29,  19«S: 

a.  2M7.  An  act  to  amend  Public  Law  88-72 
to  increase  the  authorization  for  a^tpropria- 
ttons  to  the  Atomic  Knergy  Cacazniasian  In 
aocordanoe  with  sectlan  261  of  the  Atomic 
Energy  Act  ot  1964,  as  amended,  and  for 
other  purposes. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 

As  in  executive  seaslon.  ' 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  snbmittlng 
sundry  nominations,  which  were  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Post  0£Bce  and  Civil 
Service. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE— EN- 
ROLLED BILL  AND  JOINT  RES- 
OLUTIONS SIGNED 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives, by  Mr.  Bartlett.  one  of  Its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to  the 
following  enrolled  bill  and  Joint  resolu- 
tion, and  they  were  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore: 

H.R.9291.  An  act  to  provide  ofBoe  space, 
bupplles,  equipment,  and  franking  privileges 
for  Mrs.  Jacqueline  Bouvler  Kennedy,  to  au- 
thorize appropriations  for  the  payment  of 
expenses  incident  to  the  death  and  burial 
of  former  President  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy, and  for  other  purposes:  and 

BJ.  Bes.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Commission  established  to  report  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  the  attendance  and  testimony 
of  witnesses  and  the  production  of  evidence. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  an- 
nounced that  on  December  11.  1963,  he 
had  aflOxed  his  signature  to  the  following 
enrolled  bills,  which  had  previously  been 
signed  by  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

S.  15S3.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July  24. 
1956,  granting  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.;  and 

8.  20&4.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  mainte- 
nance by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  tmclalmed  moneys  held 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of 
Columbia. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  PRESIDENT 

A  message  in  writing  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  submitting 
nominations  was  communicated  to  the 
Senate  by  Mr.  Miller,  one  of  his  secre- 
taries. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE    / 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
Hmise  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  ttie  bill  (HJl.  4157)  to 
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enact  part  n  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia Code,  entitled  "Judiciary  and  Judi- 
cial Procedure"  codifj^g  the  general 
and  permanent  laws  relating  to  the 
judiciary  and  judicial  procedure  of  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

The  message  also  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendments 
of  the  Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  5338)  to 
enact  the  Uniform  Commercial  Code  for 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  for  other 
purposes. 


ENROLLED  BILLS  SIGNED 
The  message  further  announced  that 
the  Speaker  had  affixed  his  signature  to 
the.  following  enrolled  bills,  and  they 
were  signed  by  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore: 

HH.  1283.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  re- 
instatement and  validation  of  U.S.  oil  and 
gas  lease  numbered  Sacramento  087852-C, 
and  for  other  purposes; 

HH.  1273.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Bay 
Kow  Jung; 

H.R.  1395.  An  act  for  the  relief  of  Rear 
Adm.  Walter  B.  Davidson; 

H.R.  4479.  An  act  to  provide  for  the  con- 
veyance to  the  State  of  California  of  certain 
mineral  rights  reserved  to  the  United  States 
In  certain  real  property  in  California; 

H.R.  6691.  An  act  to  amend  title  38  of  the 
United  States  Code  to  allow  the  Adminis- 
trator of  Veterans'  Affairs  to  delegate  to  the 
Chief  Medical  Director  In  the  Department  of 
Medicine  and  Surgery,  authority  to  act  upon 
the  recommendations  of  the  disciplinary 
boards  provided  by  section  4110  of  title  38 
United  States  Code;  and 

H.R.  6143.  An  act  to  authorize  assistance 
to  public  and  other  nonprofit  institutions  of 
higher  education  in  financing  the  construc- 
tion, rehabilitation,  or  improvement  of 
needed  academic  and  related  facilities  in  un- 
dergraduate and  graduate   institutions 


COMMITTEE  MEETINGS  DURING 
SENATE  SESSION 

On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consult,  the  following  com- 
mittees and  subcommittees  were  author- 
ized to  meet  during  the  session  of  the 
Senate  today: 

The  Internal  Security  Subcommittee  of 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 

The  Committee  on  Rules  and  Adminis- 
tration. 

The  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  Civil 
Service. 

The  Committee  on  Public  Works. 

The  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 


EXECUTIVE  SESSION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  executive  business,  to  con- 
sider the  nominations  on  the  Executive 
Calendar. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Senate  proceeded  to  the  consideration  of 
executive  business. 


EXECUTIVE  MESSAGE  REFERRED 
The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Senate  a  message  from  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  United  States  submitting 
sundry  nominations,  which  was  referred 
to  the  Committee  on  Commerce. 

(For  nominations  this  day  received,  see 
the  end  of  Senate  proceedings.) 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 
On  request  of  Mr.  Mansfield,  and  by 
unanimous  consent,  it  was  ordered  that 
there  be  a  morning  hour,  with  state- 
ments limited  to  3  minutes. 


AUTHORIZATION  FOR  SECRETARY 
TO  RECEIVE  MESSAGES  AND  FOR 
PRESIDENT  PRO  TEMPORE  OR 
ACTING     PRESIDENT    PRO     TEM- 

•  PORE  TO  SIGN  ENROLLED  BILLS 
DURING  ADJOURNMENTS  OR  RE- 
CESSES I  j 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
submit  the  resolution  which  I  send  to 
the  desk;  and  I  request  its  immediate 
consideration. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  235)  was  considered  and 
agreed  to.  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  notwithstanding  adjourn- 
ments or  recesses  of  the  Senate  during  the 
remainder  of  the  present  session  of  the  Con- 
gress, the  Secretary  be  authorized  to  receive 
messages  from  the  House,  and  the  President 
pro  tempore  or  the  Acting  President  pro 
tempore  be  authorized  to  sign  dm-ing  such 
adjournments  or  recesses  enrolled  bills  and 
Joint  resolutions  passed  by  the  two  Houses 
and  found  truly  enrolled. 


EXECUTIVE  REPORTS  OP 
COMMITTEES 

The    following    favorable    reports    of 
nominations  were  submitted : 

By  Mr.  EASTLAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary : 

Eugene  G.  Hulett,  of  Oregon,  to  be  US. 
marshal  for  the  district  of  Oregon. 

By  Mr.  HART,  from  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary : 

George  Clifton  Edwards,  Jr..  of  Michigan 
to  be  U.S.  circuit  Judge,  sixth  circuit 

By  Mr.  ERVIN,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed  Services : 

Lt.  Gen.  Carson  A.  Roberts,  U.S.  Marine 
Corps,  to  have  the  grade  of  Ueutenant  gen- 
eral on  the  retired  list  in  the  Marine  Corps. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  If 
there  be  no  further  reports  of  com- 
mittees, the  nominations  on  the  Execu- 
tive Calendar  will  be  stated. 
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PROTOCOL  FOR  THE  PROLONGA- 
TION OF  THE  INTERNATIONAL 
SUGAR  AGREEMENT  OF  195a— RE- 
MOVAL OF  INJUNCTION  OF 
SECRECY 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  on 
yesterday,  the  President  of  the  United 
States  transmitted  to  the  Senate  Exec- 
utive R.  88th  Congress,  1st  session,  be- 
ing a  protocol  for  the  prolongation  of 
the  International  Sugar  Agreement  of 
1958.  At  the  request  of  the  majority 
leader,  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that 
the  injunction  of  secrecy  be  removed 
from  the  protocol;  that  the  protocol  and 
message  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations,  and  that  the  Presi- 
dent's message  be  printed  in  the  Record 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

The  message  from  the  President  is  as 
follows : 

To  the  Senate  of  the  United  States: 

With  a  view  to  receiving  the  advice 
and  consent  of  the  Senate  to  ratification 
I  transmit  herewith  the  text,  as  certified 
by  the  British  Government,  of  the  Proto- 
col for  the  Prolongation  of  the  Interna- 
tional Sugar  Agreement  of  1958,  dated 
at  London.  August  1. 1963. 

The  Protocol  was  adopted  by  the 
United  Nations  Sugar  Conference,  1963 
and  was  open  for  signature  at  London 
from  August  1  to  September  30. 1963,  in- 
clusive. It  was  signed  in  behalf  of  the 
United  States  of  America  on  September 
27,  1963. 

I  also  transmit,  for  the  information  of 

the  Senate,  the  report  made  to  me  by 

the  Secretary  of  State  explaining  the 

purposes  and  provisions  of  the  Protocol. 

Lyndon  B.  Johnson. 

The  White  House,  December  1, 1963. 


LEGISLATIVE  SESSION 
On  motion  of  Mr.  Mansfixlo.  the  Sen- 
ate resumed  the  consideration  of  legis- 
lative business. 


POSTMASTERS 

The  Chief  Clerk  proceeded  to  read 
sundry  nominations  of  postmasters 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  nom- 
inations be  considered  en  bloc 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  nominations  will  be 
considered  en  bloc;  wid.  without  objec- 
tion, they  are  confirmed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Presi- 
dent be  immediately  notified  of  the  con- 
firmation of  these  nominations. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  the  President  will  be  noti- 
fied forthwith. 


EXECUTIVE  COMMUNICATIONS, 

ETC. 
The   PRESIDENT   pro   tempore   laid 
before  the  Senate  the  following  letters 
which  were  referred  as  indicated: 
Amendmknt  or  RxniAL  ELEcraincATioK  Act 
OP  1936,  To  Establish  the  RuaAi,  Elxctu- 
ncATiON    Administration    Loan   Account 
A  letter  from  the  Secretary  of  Agrlcultxire 
transmitting  a  draft  of  proposed  legtelatlon 
to  amend  subsections  (a)  and  (b)  and  to  re- 
peal subsection  (f )  of  section  3  of  the  Rural 
ElectrlflcaUon  Act  of   1936,  as  amended    to 
establish  the  Rural  Electrification  Adminis- 
tration Loan  Account,  and  for   other  pur- 
poses (with  an  accompanying  paper);  to  the 
Committee  on  Agricultiu^  and  Forestry. 

REPOBTS    on    OVSaOBLIOATIONS    OF 
APPaOPEIATIONS 

A  letter  from  the  Deputy  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, transmitting,  pursuant  to  law,  23  re- 
ports covering  26  overobllgations  of  appropri- 
ations within  the  Department  of  Defense 
(with  accompanying  papers);  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Appropriations. 

A  letter  from  the  Chairman,  VS.  Atomic 
Energy  Commission,  Washington,  D.C,  re- 
porting, pursuant  to  law,  on  the  overobllga- 
tlon  of  an  i«>proprUUon  In  that  Commission; 
to  the  Committee  on  Apprt^riations. 
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December  12 


Ttn  SOTTimoK  xh  TacsM 

A  letter  from  the  Advlaer  to  the  Oorern- 
ment  ot  the  K>nprt«m  ot  Yemen.  W— htngton, 
O.C..  traitunitUnc  lor  the  InformaMnn  of 
the  Senate,  oertatn  letter*  relatli:^  to  the 
situation  In  Yemen  (with  aocompanylng 
papers):  to  the  Oommtttee  an  F^aI«lgn  Rela- 
tions. 

CBBTDicaTUMi  OT  AosQUATK  SoiL  Stwvxt  ajn> 
Lams  CLAssmcATiON,  Silt  Pbojxct,  Colo- 

KAOO 

A  letttf  from  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  reporting,  pursuant  to  law,  that  an 
adequate  soil  survey  and  land  classification 
has  been  made  of  the  lands  in  the  Silt  proj- 
ect, Colorado:  to  the  Committee  on  Interior 
and  Insular  Affairs. 


PETmON 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore  laid  be- 
fore the  Seivftte  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  Buckley.  Wash..  Kiwanis  Club,  favor- 
ing the  inclusion  of  funds  for  the  Port 
of  Tacoma  project,  Washingtcm,  in  the 
pufaiie  works  appropriation  bill,  which 
was  referred  to  tiie  Committee  on  Public 
Worica. 


REPORTS  OF  COMMITTEES 

The  following  reports  of  ooraraittees 
were  submitted: 

By  Mr.  BARTliBTT,  from  tixe  Committee 
on  Coaunerce.  without  amendment: 

S.  1S33.  A  btn  to  autbotiee  and  direct  the 
Secretary  of  Che  Treasury  to  cause  the  ves- 
sei  Eugenie  U.  owned  by  J.  C.  Strout,  ot 
Mllbrldge,  Maine,  to  be  documented  as  a 
vessel  of  the  United  States  with  full  coast- 
wise privileges  (Rept.  No.  768). 

By  Mr.  HART,  trom  the  Committee  on 
Conuaeroe,  with  an  amendment,  in  the  na- 
ture or  a  subetltnte : 

S.  3S17.  A  bill  to  amend  the  provisions  of 
secUon  15  oT  the  Shipping  Act,  1916,  to  pro- 
vide for  the  exemption  of  certain  terminal 
leases  from  penalties  (Rept.  No.  770) . 

By  Mr.  xaSTXAND,  from  the  Committee 
on  the  Judiciary,  wlthoiit  amendment : 

8.2364.  A  ^in  to  provide  that  the  Com- 
mlsBloB  on  the  Disposition  of  Alcatraz  island 
shall  have  6  months  after  Its  formation  !n 
which  to  make  Its  report  to  Congress  (Rept. 
No.  772) . 

By  ICr.  DIRKSEN,  from  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary,  without  amendment: 

H.R.  4838.  An  act  for  tlM  rtilef  of  certain 
persons  Involved  in  the  negotiation  of  forged 
or  fraudiilent  Government  checJu  Issued  at 
Parks  Air  Force  Base.  Caltf.  (Rept.  No.  771) . 

By  Mr.  CASE,  from  the  Committee  on 
Armed   Servtoes,    with   an    amendment: 

S.  1787.  A  bill  to  Buthortae  the  Secretary 
of  the  Army  to  convey  a  certain  parcel  of 
land  «>  the  State  ot  Delswve,  and  Cor  other 
purpoaes  (Bept.  No.  778 ) . 

By  Mr.  JACKSON,  tram  the  Cooimlttee  on 
Armed  Services,   without  amendment: 

H-R.  2664.  An  act  to  amend  section  9<o) 
of  the  Unlrersal  Military  Training  and 
Service  Act  to  provide  an  exemption  from 
InduetkNi  for  the  sole  sorvlvlBg  son  ot  a 
family  whose  fatiier  died  aa  a  raault  of  mili- 
tary service  (R^>t.  Mo.  774). 

By  Mr.  CANNON,  from  the  Coaunittee  on 
Anned  Services,  without  aaaaodiaeat: 

H^.  3005.  An  act  to  amend  sections  SIS 
and  501  of  UUe  10.  United  SUd«s  Code,  to 
remove  the  reqnirenrvent  tixat  an  alien  im«Ht 
make  a  declaration  of  Intentioa  to  beccBM 
a  citlsen  of  tiie  United  States  before  he 
may  lie  enlisted  or  ^pointed  la  a  rassrva 
component  (Bept.  No.  77S) . 

By  Mr.  THUBMOiTD.  ttom  Um  Coamilttae 
on  Armed  Servioea.  wittuHt 


HJL  4338.  An  act  to  amend  title  87.  United 
States  Code,  to  authorioe  travel  and  trans- 
portation tJlowances  for  travel  performed 
iBiAsr  omen  that  are  canceled,  revokad,  or 
■Bodiaad.  and  tor  other  purposes  (Aept.  No. 
776). 


EXTENSION  OF  MAXIMUM  MATU- 
RITY OP  CERTAIN  VETERANS' 
ADMINISTRATION  GUARANTEED 
OR  INSURED  HOME  LOANS— RE- 
PORT OP  A  COMMITTEE— MINOR- 
ITY VIEWS  (S.  REPT.  NO.  769) 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
from  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Pub- 
lic Welfare.  I  &ubmlt  a  favorable  rep>ort 
on  the  bill  (S.  385)  to  extend  the  max- 
imum maturity  of  Veterans'  Adminis- 
tration guaranteed  or  insured  home 
loans  for  a  newly  constructed  dwelling 
or  the  construction  of  a  dwelling,  from 
30  to  35  years,  without  amendment,  to- 
gether with  the  minority  views  of  the 
Saiat(H-  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Gou>water1 
and  the  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
TowBRJ.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  unani- 
mous consent  that  the  minority  views 
be  printed  with  the  report  of  the  bill. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  report  will  be  received  and 
the  bin  win  be  placed  on  the  calendar; 
and.  without  objection,  the  report  will 
be  printed,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Texas. 


BILLS  AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS 

INTRODUCED 

Bills  and  Joint  resolutions  were  in- 
troduced, read  the  first  time,  and,  by 
unanimous  oonsent,  the  second  time,  and 
referred  as  follows: 

By  Mr.  FONO: 

S.  2376.  A  bill  for  the  relief  ot  Hsul-Hua 
Shung;  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 
By  Mr.  ROBERTSON  (by  requeat) : 
S.  2377.  A  hill  to  provida  for  the  coinage 
of   50-cent  pieces   bearing   the   likeness   of 
John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy:   to  the  Commit- 
tee OB  Banking  and  Currency. 
By  Mr.  MAQNUSON: 
S.  2378.  A  hlU  for  the  reUtf  of  Mardiroe 
Kouyoitmjlam    and    his    wife.   Manlg   Kou- 
youmjlam;      to     the     Committee     on     the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  HUMPHBXY  (for  himself,  Mr. 
Clask,  Mr.  CooPKB,  Mr.  jAvrrs,  Mr. 
KxwHBor.  Mr.  I«aro  at  Mlsaouri;  Mr. 
MxTcaLT,  Mr.  Pbll,   Mr.   Randolph, 
Mr.  BJMicowr.  and  Mr.  Scott)  : 
S.  2379.  A  bill  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  a  National  Council  on  the  Arts  and 
a  National  Arts  Foundation  to  assist  in  the 
growth  and  development  of  the  arts  In  the 
United  States:  to  the  Ccnmlttee  on  Labor 
and  Public  Welfare. 

By  Ut.  KEATINa  (for  himself  and  Mr. 
JA«n»): 
S.  S8M.  A  bill  to  require  an  eoonocnlc  sur- 
vey by  the  Area  Redeveiopmcnt  Administra- 
tor prior  to  the  termination  of  operations 
at  certain  installations  or  facilitias  of  the 
Department  of  Defense:  to  the  Committee 
on  Armed  Services. 

(Bee  the  reoaarks  of  Mr.  Kestino  when  he 
introduced  the  above  ijUi,  which  appear  un- 
der a  — paratii  heading.) 

By  Mr.  MoCARTHT: 
a2S8I.  A  bill  to  amend  section  4248  ot 
the  Internal  Revenue  Code  ot  1954;  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance. 

<8aa  the  luuai'ks  of  Mr.  McCastht  when 
he  intnduead  the  above  l>UI,  whiota  appear 
under  a  separate  heading.) 


ByMr.  FONO: 

S.  2362.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  Mrs.  In 
Suk  White:  to  the  Committee  on  the  Judi- 
ciary. 

By  Mr    or.UENINO  (for  himself  and 
Mr.  Ba«ti.itt)  : 

S.  2383.  A  bill  for  the  relief  of  certain  em- 
ployees of  the  Mount  SdgectuntM  Boarding 
School,  Alaska:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

By  Mr.  JAVTTS: 

S.J.  Res.  138.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  to  pro- 
vide for  the  selection  of  a  new  Vice  President 
whenever  there  is  a  vacancy  In  the  office  of 
Vice  President:  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarks  of  Mr.  Javtts  when  he 
introduced  tiie  above  Joint  resolution,  which 
appear  luider  a  separate  heading.) 

By  Mr.  BATH    (for  himself  and  Mr. 
Loire  of  Missouri)  : 

B.J.  Res.  189.  Joint  resolution  proposing 
an  amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  relating  to  succession  to  the 
Presidency  and  Vice  I>resKlency  and  to  caaee 
where  the  President  is  unable  to  diadiarge 
the  p>ower8  and  duties  of  tUs  oflioe:  to  the 
Committae  on  tlM  Judiciary. 

(See  the  remarlu  of  Mr.  Bath  when  he 
introduced  the  alwve  Joint  raeolution,  wliich 
appear  under  a  separate  heading.) 
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RESOLUTION 


AUTHORIZING  RECEIPT  OP  MES- 
SAGES FROM  THE  HOUSE  AND 
STGNINO  OF  ENROLLED  BILLS 
AND  JOINT  RESOLUTIONS  DUR- 
INO  ADJOURNMENTS  OR  RE- 
CESSES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  submitted  a  resolu- 
tion (S.  Res.  235)  authorizing  receipt  of 
messages  from  the  House  and  the  signing 
of  enrolled  bills  and  Joint  resolutions 
during  adiournments  or  recesses,  which 
was  considered  and  agreed  to. 

(See  the  foregoing  resolution  printed 
in  full  when  submitted  by  Mr.  Mansfuld, 
which  appears  under  a  separate  head- 
ing.) 


EXEMPTION  FROM  EXCISE  TAX 
CLUB  DUES  PAYMENTS  MADE 
TOWARD  EMPLOYEE  RETIRE- 
MENT PLAN 

Mr.  MCCARTHY.  Mr.  President.  I  In- 
troduce, for  appropriate  reference,  a  bill 
to  amend  section  42(3  of  Uie  Internal 
Revenue  Code  of  1954. 

Under  present  law  a  larce  number  of 
employees  of  the  social,  athletic,  and 
sporting  clubs  of  the  United  States  are 
not  receMng  retirement  protection  from 
their  «nployers  primarily  because  of  the 
particularly  oppressive  impact  of  the  ex- 
cise tax  on  club  dues. 

The  clubs  oi  this  oountry  employ  over 
310,000  people  with  an  annual  payroll  of 
$750  million.  They  pay  over  $314  mil- 
lion in  taxes  each  year,  of  which  the 
Federal  excise  tax  on  club  dues  exceeds 
$70  million.  This  club  dues  tax  is  ex- 
acted at  the  extremely  high  rate  of  20 
percent.  The  only  other  items  subject 
to  a  2(^peroent  rate  are  admissioos  to 
dos  and  horse  races.  Moreover,  under 
the  present  statute,  this  20-peroent  tax 
is  imposed  on  all  amoants  paid  to  the 
duJK  toy  their  members — except  those  for 
capital  construction  or  improvements — 
regsnlless  of  the  purpose  for  which  such 
payments  are  made. 


The  harsh  manner  In  which  the  pres- 
ent statute  operates  discourages  club 
members  from  making  contributions  for 
the  establishment  of  retirement  plans  for 
the  club's  employees.  In  other  words, 
unlike  the  normal  employer  who  gets  a 
tax  deduction  for  the  contributions  he 
makes  to  an  employee  pension  trust,  the 
club  member  not  only  gets  no  deduction 
but  must  pay  an  additional  20  percent  on 
any  such  contribution.  He  Is  thus 
severely  penalized  for  making  a  payment 
which  he  knows  will  be  used  only  for  the 
benefit  of  the  club's  employees. 

It  is  most  inequitable  that  the  retire- 
ment needs  of  such  a  large  segment  of 
the  working  population  as  that  repre- 
sented by  the  employees  of  the  club  in- 
dustry are  being  neglected  whereas  per- 
sons performing  identical  work  for  em- 
ployers who  obtain  a  tax  deduction  are 
being  afforded  protection.  In  1962  Con- 
gress enacted  the  Self-Employed  Indi- 
vidual's Tax  Retirement  Act  in  an  effort 
to  alleviate  a  similar  unfairness  which 
existed  between  employees  and  self-em- 
ployed persons.  The  bill  I  am  introduc- 
ing would  be  a  real  step  toward  provid- 
ing more  equitable  treatment  among 
groups  of  similarly  situated  employees. 

The  ACriTNG  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  bill  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred. 

The  bill  (S.  2381)  to  amend  section 
4243  of  the  Internal  Revenue  Code  of 
1954,  Introduced  by  Mr.  McCarthy,  was 
received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  CcMnmittee  on  Finance. 
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PROPOSED    AMENDMENT    TO    THE 
CONSTITUTION  RELATING  TO  THE 
ELECTION  OF  A  VICE  PRESIDENT 
BY  BOTH  HOUSES  OF  CONGRESS 
Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President.  I  intro- 
duce a  proposed  constitutional  amend- 
ment to  provide  for  the  election  of  a  Vice 
President  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress, 
in  joint  session,  with  each  Member  hav- 
ing cwie  vote,  in  the  event  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent elected  by  the  people  succeeds  to 
the   Presidency.     Under   the   proposal, 
Congress  could  elect  one  of  its  own  num- 
ber or  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  and  he 
would  assume  the  duties  of  the  Vice  Pres- 
idency until  the  end  of  the  term  for 
which  his  predecessor  was  elected. 

The  tragic  death  of  President  Kennedy 
has  focused  sudden  national  attention 
on  the  adequacy  of  our  governmental 
machinery  to  adapt  fully  to  the  loss  of 
the  Chief  Executive.  The  Foimding 
Fathers  in  their  great  wisdom  provided 
specifically  in  the  Constitution  for  the 
succession  of  the  Vice  President  to  the 
Presidency,  and  this  automatic  succes- 
sion has  taken  place  now  with  reassur- 
ing efficiency.  But  the  drafters  of  the 
Constitution  did  not  foresee  how  im- 
portant the  Vice  Presidency  would,  in 
fact,  become  and  did  not  provide  for  the 
replacement  of  the  Vice  President  once, 
as  in  the  present  case,  he  has  succeeded 
to  the  Presidency,  The  exigencies  of  our 
split-second  nuclear  age  make  it  im- 
perative that  at  all  times  there  be  a 
Vice  President  who  is  fully  aw>rised  of 
the  President's  work  and  able  to  take 
over  Immediately  in  the  event  of  sudden 
tragedy. 


The  Constitution  provides  only  that 
the  Congress  shall  designate  who  shall 
act  as  President  in  the  event  that  both 
the   President  and  Vice  President  are 
unable  to  serve,  but  It  does  not  provide 
for  replacement  of  a  Vice  President  who 
has  succeeded   to   the  Presidency.    All 
three  of  the  congressional  enactments 
imder  the  original  authorization  have 
been  premised  on  the  absence  of  both 
a  President  and  Vice  President.     In  1792 
Congress  d^ignated  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate,  followed  by  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
and  if  both  oflBces  were  vacant,  a  special 
election  by  the  electoral  college;  in  1886 
it  substituted  the  Cabinet  officers,  begin- 
ning with  the  Secretary  of  State;  and  in 
1947,  at  President  Truman's  urging,  it 
placed  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  the  President  pro  tem- 
pore of  the  Senate  ahead  of  the  Cabinet. 
The  present  situation  has  aroused  two 
elements  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  ex- 
isting machinery.  In  my  view.    First,  no 
order  of  succession  under  the  present 
constitutional  provision  will  permit  the 
replacement  of  the  Vice  President,  so 
that  any  officer  designated  as  next  In  the 
line  of  succession  will  not  be  free,  as  an 
elected  Vice  President  would,  to  partici- 
pate to  the  fullest  extent  In  the  work 
of  the  President.    In  the  last  two  ad- 
ministrations   the    Vice    President    was 
kept  fully  advised  and  prepared  to  take 
over  the  reigns  of  Government,  and  the 
efficiency  of  the  transfer  of  power  in  the 
present  case  is  often  attributed  to  this 
fact. 

But  under  existing  law,  as  many  com- 
mentators have  noted,  there  Is  a  real 
difficulty  in  keeping  the  next  officer  in 
the  line  of  succession,  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives,  equally  fully 
advised.  He  is  the  operating  chief  of 
the  House,  in  duties  and  powers  com- 
parable to  the  majority  leader  of  the 
Senate,  and  clearly  there  is  an  element 
of  conflict  between  the  duties  of  the 
Presidency  and  the  duties  of  the  chief 
officer  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 
This  is  not  a  conflict  In  the  sense  of  com- 
petition between  the  executive  branch 
and  the  legislative  branch,  but  In  the 
sense  of  separation  of  powers — that  wise 
division  of  our  Government  into  three 
distinct  branches,  each  of  which,  by  act- 
ing in  its  own  sphere,  serves  as  a  check 
against  the  others. 

If  the  succession  were  simply  changed 
so  that  the  Cabinet  were  next  In  line, 
as  they  were  between  1886  and  1947,  the 
separation  of  powers  problem  would  be 
eliminated  but  a  further  difficulty  would 
arise — the  Vice  President  who  became 
President  would  have  the  sole  power  to 
select  his  successor.  This  was  the  very 
reason  that  this  order  of  succession  was 
changed. 

The  second  difficulty  with  the  pres- 
ent method  of  designating  a  successor  is 
that  any  such  order  of  succession  Im- 
poses new  duties  on  the  officer  selected 
who  has  served  for  years  in  a  necessarily 
quite  different  job.  This  officer  would 
have  to  resign  his  own  post,  after  a  life- 
time of  worit,  to  serve,  perhaps  only  tem- 
porarily, In  the  Presidency. 

In  my  view  the  answer  to  this  dilem- 
ma lies  in  providing  for  the  immediate 
election,  in  situations  like  the  present 


one.  of  a  person  to  act  as  Vice  President 
who  resigns  from  his  prior  office  and  de- 
votes full  time  and  attention  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  branch  to  preparing 
for  the  Presidency  If  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  assume  it.  Accordingly  I  am 
today  Introducing  a  proposed  constitu- 
tional amendment  providing  for  the  elec- 
tion of  a  person  to  act  as  Vice  Pres- 
ident, when  that  office  Is  vacant  for  any 
reason,  by  the  two  Houses  of  Congress 
In  joint  session,  each  Member  of  Con- 
gress having  one  vote.  The  Congress 
may,  under  this  provision,  elect  a  Vice 
President  from  among  the  members  of 
the  Cabinet  or  from  the  Congress  itself. 
He  would  then  assume  all  the  duties  and 
responsibiUties  of  the  Vice  Presidency 
and  would  serve  until  the  end  of  the 
term  for  which  his  predecessor  was 
elected. 

The  virtue  of  this  procedure,  as  op- 
posed to  appointment  of  a  Vice  Pres- 
ident by  the  new  President — which  has 
also  been  suggested— is  that  some  ele- 
ment of  popular  selection  would  be  exer- 
cised, but  without  the  delay  and  other 
problems  Inherent  in  a  special  election 
by  the  people.  At  the  same  time,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  new  President's  choice 
would  undoubtedly  be  given  great  weight 
by  the  Congress  just  as  a  presidential 
nominee's  choice  Is  given  weight  in  party 
conventions. 

Also,  having  Congress  elect  a  new  Vice 
President  has  a  parallel  In  the  existing 
constitutional  provision  to  solve  dead- 
locks in  the  electoral  college  after  a  reg- 
ular popular  election.  Under  that  pro- 
vision the  House  elects  the  President, 
voting  by  States.  My  proposal  differs 
from  this,  since  it  gives  a  vote  to  each 
Member  and  adds  the  Senate.  This 
would  overcome  the  objection  which  is 
often  voiced  against  the  deadlock  pro- 
vision— that  it  gives  disproportionate 
power  to  States  with  small  populations. 
The  proposed  provision  permits  some 
balance  between  proportional  represen- 
tation in  the  House  and  equal  represen- 
tation in  the  Senate. 

The  proposal  does  not  attempt  to  solve 
a  further  problem,  which  we  hope  will 
never  arise  but  which  must  be  faced — 
a  virtually  simultaneous  vacancy  in  both 
the  Presidency  and  the  Vice  Presidency. 
The  terms  of  the  amendment  make  it 
clear  that  in  such  a  case  the  existing 
constitutional  provision  and  the  succes- 
sion statute  enacted  pursuant  to  It  re- 
main operative,  and  a  President  would 
Immediately   be   identified.     The   Vice 
President  would  then  be  dected  under 
my  proposed  provision.    This  leaves  un- 
resolved some  of  the  difficulties  with  the 
present  system  which  have  already  been 
discussed.     But  the  difficulties   cannot 
be  readily  eliminated,  for  an  elective  ap- 
proach to  replacements  would  entail  a 
measure  of  delay  which,  again  our  split- 
second  worid  does  not  permit  us.    And 
a  system  of  Interim  appointees,  named 
in  the  statute  of  succession  and  who 
would  yield  to  the  elected  President  and 
Vice  President  after  a  special  election 
also  seems  too  cumbersome  and  uncer- 
tain because  of  the  possibility  of  having 
three  Chief  Executives  in  rapid  succes- 
sion, the  second  one  knowing  that  his 
tenn  may  only  be  temporaxj. 
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This  last  problem  is  one  which  de- 
serves study  by  the  Congress  and  by  the 
Nation,  but  its  dlfQculties  should  not  in- 
terfere with  a  speedy  solution  of  the 
present  problem — the  absence  of  a  Vice 
President,  a  situation  we  have  faced 
twice  in  less  than  20  years.  I  feel  this 
vital  problem  can  be  solved  reasonably 
through  this  proposed  constitutional 
amendment. 

I  send  the  proposed  constitutional 
amendment  to  Uie  desk  for  appropriate 
reference. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  joint  resolution  will  be  re- 
ceived and  appropriately  referred. 

The  joint  resolution  (SJ.  Res.  138) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution to  provide  for  the  selection  of  a 
new  Vice  President  whenever  there  is  a 
vacancy  in  the  office  of  Vice  President, 
introduced  by  Mr.  jAvrrs,  was  received, 
read  twice  by  its  title,  and  referred  to 
the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary. 


JOHN  STEWART  MURPHY— RECOM- 
MITTAL OP  BILL 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     Mr.  President,  on 
December  4,  1963,  the  bill  HJl.  5083,  for 

the  relief  of  John  Stewart  Murphy,  was 
repKjrted  by  the  Committee  on  the  Ju- 
diciary and  was  placed  on  the  Senate 
Calendar.  Subsequent  to  that  action  in- 
formation was  received  which  requires 
further  study  by  the  committee.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  bill  HJl. 
6083  be  taken  from  the  calendar  and 
recommitted  to  the  Committee  on  the 
Judiciary. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


REDUCTION  OF  INDIVIDUAL  AND 
CORPORATE  INCOME  TAXES- 
AMENDMENTS  (AMENDMENT  NO. 
359) 

Mr.  DIRKSEN  submitted  amendments 
(No.  359)  intended  to  be  proposed  by 
him  to  the  bill  (HJl.  8363)  to  amend  the 
Internal  Revenue  Code  of  1954  to  reduce 
individual  and  corporate  income  taxes, 
to  make  certain  structural  changes  with 
respect  to  the  income  tax,  and  for  other 
purposes,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Finance  and  ordered  to  be 
printed. 

AMENDMENT  OP  FEDERAL  FIRE- 
ARMS ACT  —  AMENDMENTS 
(AMENDMENT  NO.  360) 

Mr.  DODD  submitted  amendments 
(No.  360)  intended  to  be  proposed  by  him 
to  the  bill  (S.  1975)  to  amend  the  Federal 
Firearms  Act,  which  was  referred  to  the 
Committee  on  Commerce,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed. 


JUDICIAL  REVIEW  OP  CONSTITU- 
TIONALITY OF  GRANTS  OR  LOANS 
UNDER  (CERTAIN  ACTTS— ADDI- 
TIONAL COSPONSORS  OP  BILL 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  at  its 
next  printing,  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  the  names  of  Senators  Burdick, 
Ervin,  and  Simpson  may  be  added  as  co- 
sponsors  of  the  bill  (S.  2350)  to  provide 


for  Judicial  review  of  the  constitutional- 
ity of  grants  or  loans  under  certain 
acts. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.  Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


RENAMING  OP  NATIONAL  CUL- 
TURAL CENTER  AS  THE  JOHN 
FITZGERALD  KENNEDY  MEMO- 
RIAL CENTER— ADDITIONAL  CO- 
SPONSORS  OP  JOINT  RESOLU- 
TION 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  its  next 
printing,  the  names  of  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Nevada  [Mr.  Bible],  the  junior 
Senator  from  Hawaii  [Mr.  Inouyk],  and 
the  junior  Senator  from  Texas  [Mr. 
Tower]  be  added  as  cosponsors  of  the 
Joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  136)  to  pro- 
vide for  renaming  the  National  C^iltural 
Center  as  the  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
Memorial  Center,  and  authorizing  an  ap- 
propriation therefor. 

The  ACTTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask  un- 
animous consent  that  at  its  next  print- 
ing, the  name  of  the  Senator  from 
Hawaii  [Mr.  Fong]  be  added  as  a  cospon- 
sor  of  Senate  Joint  Resolution  136. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


NOTICE  OF  HEARINGS  ON  NOMINA- 
TIONS OF  JOHN  MORGAN  DAVIS 
AND  A.  LEON  HI(3GINBOTHAM.  JR., 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA,  TO  BE  US. 
DISTRICT  JUDGES  FOR  THE  EAST- 
ERN DISTRICT  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  on  behalf 
of  the  Committee  on  the  Judiciary,  I  de- 
sire to  give  notice  that  public  hearings 
have  been  scheduled  for  Thursday,  De- 
cember 19,  1963,  at  1:30  a.m.,  in  room 
2228  New  Senate  Office  Building,  on  the 
following  nominations: 

John  Morgan  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania, 
to  be  U.S.  district  judge  for  the  eastern 
district  of  Pennsylvania,  vice  Thomas  C. 
Egan.  deceased. 

A.  Leon  Higglnbotham.  Jr..  of  Penn- 
sylvania, to  be  U5.  district  judge  for  the 
eastern  district  of  Pennsylvania,  vice 
J.  Cullen  Ganey.  elevated. 

At  the  indicated  time  and  place  per- 
sons interested  in  the  hearings  may  make 
such  representations  as  may  be  perti- 
nent. 

The  subcommittee  consists  of  the 
Senator  from  Indiana  [Mr.  Bayh],  the 
Senator  from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Scorr], 
and  myself,  as  chairman. 


ENROLLED    BILLS     AND    JOINT 
RESOLUTION  PRESENTED 

The  Secretary  of  the  Senate  reported 
that  on  December  11,  1963,  he  presented 
to  the  President  of  the  United  States  the 
following  enrolled  bills  and  joint  resolu- 
tion: 

S.  1533.  An  act  to  amend  the  act  of  July 
24,  1956,  granting  a  franchise  to  D.C.  Transit 
System,  Inc.; 


8. 30S4.  An  act  to  eliminate  the  main- 
tenance by  the  District  of  Columbia  of  per- 
petual accounts  for  unclaimed  moneys  held 
by  the  government  of  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia; and 

S.J.  Res.  137.  Joint  resolution  authorizing 
the  Conunlsslon  established  to  report  upon 
the  assassination  of  President  John  P.  Ken- 
nedy to  compel  the  attendance  and  testi- 
mony of  witnesses  and  the  production  of 
evidence. 


THE  CALENDAR 


Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  measures 
on  the  calendar,  beginning  with  Calendar 
No.  736.  and  that  the  following  measures 
be  considered  in  sequence:  and  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  at  the  appro- 
priate points  in  coruiection  with  these 
measures.  I  may  be  authorized  to  have 
printed  in  the  Record  excerpts  from  the 
reports  or  recommendations  and  state- 
ments. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  With- 
out objection,  both  requests  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  are  granted. 


TRANSPORTATION     OP     MAIL     BY 
MOTOR  VEHICLES 

The  bill  (HJl.  5179)  to  authorize  the 
Postmaster  General  to  enter  into  agree- 
ments for  the  transportation  of  mail  by 
passenger  common  carriers  by  motor 
vehicles,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  imanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  756),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  bUl. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PtTKPOSB 

Tills  bin  would  authorise  the  Postmaster 
General  to  negotiate  and  enter  Into  agree- 
ments with  motor  vehicle  passenger-carry- 
ing conunon  carriers,  without  advertising  for 
competitive  bids  and  without  bond,  for  trans- 
porting mall  over  established  routes  upon 
which  the  carrier  Is  permitted,  by  law,  to 
carry  passengers. 

statement 

Title  41,  United  States  Code,  section  5 
(public  contracts)  requires  public  advertise- 
ment and  competitive  bidding  for  transpor- 
tatlon-of-mall  contracts.  However,  the  Post 
Office  Department  has  found  this  requirement 
to  be  an  Impediment  to  providing  the  most 
efficient  postal  service  because,  regardless  of 
what  terms  the  E>epartment  advertised,  only 
one  bus  company  could  respond  to  the  bid. 
No  two  passenger-carrying  common  carriers 
have  service  and  comparable  schedules  be- 
tween any  two  places.  Common  carriers  do 
not  conform  their  schedules  to  departmental 
requirements  as  Is  usually  done  with  formal- 
ly advertised  contract  procedures. 

Because  of  these  peculiar  characteristics 
of  bus  company  transportation,  the  Depart- 
ment, several  years  ago,  began  negotiating  a 
number  of  nonadvertisca  short-term  con- 
tracts with  these  carriers.  These  contracts 
allowed  bus  companies  to  carry  mall  at  a 
fixed  rate — usually  75  cents  per  mallpouch — 
regardless  of  the  distance  Involved. 

In    1959,   the   Comptroller  General  of   the 
United    States   ruled    that    negotiated   con- 
tracts were  In   violation   of  the  law  unless "^ 
Congress    adopted    legislation   to  extend   an 
exception  to  such  procedures.    Contracts  ex- 
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Istlng  at  the  time  of  this  decision  (39  Comp. 
Oen.  485)  were  allowed  to  expire  at  the  ctan- 
pletlon  of  their  term. 

H.R.  6179  would  authorize  the  Poat  Office 
Department  to  begin  again  utilizing  such 
contracts.  It  would  eliminate  the  require- 
ment of  advertising  mail-transportation  con- 
tracts and  allow  the  Postmaster  General  to 
determine  which  type  of  contract — adver- 
tised or  negotiated— will  beet  serve  the  In- 
terests of  the  postal  service.  It  will  bring 
a  desirable  degree  of  ttexlbUlty  Into  schedul- 
ing mall  transportation  which  now  exists  in 
the  areas  of  railroad  and  alrUne  maU  trans- 
portation contracts.  It  should  be  empha- 
sized that  negotiated  contracts  would  be 
permitted  only  In  passenger-carrying  motor 
vehicles,  and  not  in  trucks  of  the  common 
carrier.  Additionally,  the  routes  to  be  cov- 
ered are  only  those  regularly  estobllshed  and 
permitted  by  law. 

Common  carriers  are  now  subject  to  finan- 
cial review  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Com- 
mission. The  committee  sees  no  necessity 
In  requiring  additional  bond  since  such  a 
requirement  would  merely  Increase  the  costs 
of  mall  transportation  without  securing  ad- 
ditional protection  for  the  Government. 

KEAKINGS 

Public  hearings  were  held  on  H.R.  5179,  by 
the  Subcommittee  on  Postal  Affairs.  The 
views  of  the  Poet  Office  Department  and  rep- 
resentatives of  other  Interested  groups  were 
expressed.    No  opposition  was  expressed. 

I  COST 

The  rate  per  mallpouch,  under  previously 
existing  negotiated  contracts,  generally  was 
less  than  the  rate  for  advertised  contracts. 
The  committee  believes  resuming  negotiated 
contracts  and  estabaishlng  more  flexible  pro- 
cedures win  reduce  cost, 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  votes  by  which  the  bill 
(H.R.  5179)  to  authorize  the  Postmaster 
General  to  enter  into  agreements  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  passenger  com- 
mon carriers  by  motor  vehicles,  and  for 
other  purposes,  was  ordered  to  a  third 
reading,  read  a  third  time,  and  passed, 
be  reconsidered,  and  that  the  bill  be  re- 
turned to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 
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2.  Establish  stations,  sulMtatlons.  or 
branches  of  poet  offices  at  airports  Irrespec- 
tive of  the  distance  of  the  airport  branch 
from  the  limits  or  boundaries  of  the  city  In 
which  the  main  or  parent  post  office  is  lo- 
cated. 

The  Post  Office  Department  has  stated  that 
this  authority  Is  needed  to  provide  the  neces- 
sary postal  service  to  suburban  areas  of 
large  cities  on  an  orderly  and  economlttil 
basis,  and  to  provide  adequate  service "^t 
airports  located  a  considerable  distance  from 
the  cities  with  which  they  are  Identified. 


INCREASE  IN  AREA  IN  WHICH  POST 
OFFICE  STATIONS  MAY  BE  ES- 
TABLISHED 

The  bill  (H.R.  5778)  to  amend  title  39, 
United  States  Code,  to  increase  from  10 
to  20  miles  the  area  within  which  the 
Postmaster  General  may  establish  sta- 
tions, substations,  or  branches  of  post 
offices,  and  for  other  purposes,  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  report 
(No.  757) ,  explaining  the  purposes  of  the 
bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

PiytPOSB 

This  measure  has  two  purposes.  It  would 
grant  new  authority  to  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to : 

1.  Establish  stations,  subetatione,  or 
branches  of  post  offloee  within  20  miles  of  the 
limits  of  boundaries  c«  a  city  In  which  the 
main  post  office  is  located,  the  present  limi- 
tation being  10  miles 


STATEMENT 

The  rapid  growth  of  the  suburbs  of  large 
cities  in  recent  years  has  made  unreaUstlc 
the  10-mlle  limitation  of  existing  law  on  the 
establishment  of  branch  post  offices.  The 
Post  Office  Department  has  stated  that  In 
view  of  the  availability  of  modern  tranS- 
porUtlon  networks,  it  \s  more  efficient  to  ih 
tend  postal  operation  In  a  growing  metrb- 
polltan  area  by  the  establishment  of 
^  branches  rather  than  a  number  of  Independ- 
ent offices. 

Requests  received  by  the  Department  for 
the  establishment  of  Independent  post  of- 
fices usually  are  motivated  by  a  desire  on  the 
part  of  patrons  In  an  area  for  community 
Identity.  This  community  Identity  can  be 
provided  by  the  establishment  of  a  named 
branch  of  the  metropolitan  post  office  If  the 
area  Is  located  within  10  mUes  of  the  metro- 
politan city  limits.  Such  a  branch  not  only 
provides  the  desired  conununlty  Identity  and 
the  needed  local  service;  it  also  contributes 
to  the  efficient  operation  of  an  economical 
and  unified  postal  district  under  one  Inde- 
pendent post  office. 

Because  of  the  present  10-mlle  limitation, 
however,  the  Department  cannot  respond 
affirmatively  to  Justified  requests  for  com- 
munity Identity  received  from  patrons  living 
In  suburban  areas  beyond  this  distance. 
These  requests  must  either  be  denied  or  an 
Independent  post  office  must  be  established 
at  considerable  expense. 

In  addition  to  the  expense  incurred,  the 
establishment  of  Independent  suburban  post 
offices  Is  sometimes  not  desirable  for  the 
following  reasons : 

Frequently  the  area  from  which  requests 
for  Independent  offices  emanate  Ls  provided 
city  delivery  service  even  though  It  U  beyond 
the  10-mile  limit.  If  an  Independent  office 
and  an  Independent  postal  district  were 
established,  the  area  could  not  qualify  for 
the  city  delivery  service.  The  Department 
reports  that.  In  such  a  case,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  Independent  office  would  result  In 
a  reduction  In  service.  The  law  requires  that 
an  Independent  post  office  shall  have  a  mlni- 
m\mi  of  $10,000  In  gross  postal  receipts  for 
the  preceding  fiscal  year  before  city  delivery 
service  is  authorized.  Furthermore,  experi- 
ence has  shown  that  It  Is  operationally  and 
economically  unsound  to  establish  city  de- 
livery service  at  offices  where  there  are  fewer 
than  2,500  patrons. 

Pew  of  the  suburbs  under  consideration 
would  meet  these  requirements  on  an  In- 
dependent basis. 

Accordingly,  the  10-mUe  limitation  Is  now 
an  Impediment  to  the  orderly  extension  of 
postal  service. 

The  authority  to  establish  post  office 
branches' at  airports  without  regard  to  their 
distance  from  the  cities  which  they  serve  Is 
requested  because  many  of  today's  com- 
mercial airports,  often  requiring  long  run- 
ways to  accommodate  Jet  aircraft,  must  fre- 
quently be  located  at  considerable  distance 
from  the  clUes  with  which  they  are  Identi- 
fied. It  Is  impractical  and  unrealistic  to 
make  a  postal  facility  at  a  large  airport  a 
branch  of  the  post  office  of  a  small  nearby 
village  simply  because  the  post  office  of  the 
village  Is  the  closest  Independent  post  office. 
The  Department  cites  Dulles  InternaUonal 
Airport  as  an  example — an  airport  universally 


associated  with  Washington.  D.C.  The  De- 
partment cannot  legally  establish  a  branch  at 
Dulles  because  the  branch  would  be  located 
beyond  the  present  10-mlle  limitation. 

Precedent  for  the  removal  of  the  10-mlle 
limit  exists  In  current  Uw  authorizing  the 
establishment  of  postal  stations,  substations, 
or  branches  at  camps,  ports,  or  stations  of 
the  Armed  Forces  and  at  defense  and  other 
strategic  locations  without  any  limitation  of 
distance. 

The  committee  concurs  with  the  Poet  Of- 
fice Department  In  these  two  recommenda- 
tions, recognizing  that  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral should  have  the  requested  authority. 

HOUSE     AMEKDMXNT 

The  House  report  on  HJl.  5778  stipulates 
that  "•  •  •  the  authorization  to  establish 
such  stations,  substations,  or  branches 
should  be  coupled  with  a  clear  statement  of 
congressional  Intent  that  It  shall  not  be 
used  as  a  basis  for  discontinuing  any  estab- 
lished post  office.  Such  a  statement  of  Intent 
will  safeguard  against  any  possible  future 
application  of  this  authority  In  a  manner 
Inconsistent  with   legislative   Intent." 

Further,  the  House  has  amended  HJl.  5778 
so  that  It  specifically  amends  section  705(c) 
of  title  39,  United  States  Code,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  the  following  sentence:  "This  au- 
thority may  not  be  used  by  the  Postmaster 
General  as  a  basis  for  discontinuing  an  estab- 
lished post  office." 

The  committee  agrees  entirely  with  this 
stipulation  and  with  this  amendment  and 
notes  the  ass\u-ance  of  the  Department  that 
the  purpose  of  H.R.  5778  Is  not  to  increase 
the  Postmaster  General's  authority  to  dis- 
continue established  post  offices,  since  he 
now  possesses  sufficient  authority  for  this 
under  existing  statutes. 

It  Is  the  committee's  imderstandlng  that 
should  an  Independent  post  office  be  discon- 
tinued, the  discontinuance  would  be  made 
upon  the  basis  of  the  Postmaster  General's 
existing  authority  and  It  would  not  be  dis- 
continued because  a  branch  was  replacing  It 
under  the  authority  granted  In  HJl.  5778. 

COST 

Enactment  of  H.R.  5778  will  not  entail  any 
additional  cost  to  the  Goverrunent. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said: 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  votes  by  which  the  bill 
(HJl.  5778)  to  amend  Utle  39,  United 
States  Code,  to  increase  from  10  to  20 
miles  the  area  within  which  the  Post- 
master General  may  establish  stations, 
substations,  or  branches  of  post  offices] 
and  for  other  purposes,  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  be  reconsidered,  and  that  the  bill 
be  returned  to  the  calendar. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


AMENDMENT  TO  THE  PEACE  CORPS 
ACT 

The  bm  (HJl.  9009)  to  amend  further 
the  PesMie  Corps  Act,  as  amended,  was 
considered,  ordered  to  a  third  reading, 
read  the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  printed 
in  the  Record  an  excerpt  from  the  re- 
port (No.  759),  explaining  the  purposes 
of  the  biU. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Z.    BACKCKOVND    Am>    klAIN    PTTSPOSK 

On  July  9.  1963.  President  Kennedy  trans- 
mitted to  the  Senate  draft  legislation  to 
amend  further  the  Peace  Corps  Act  (75  Stat. 
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812) .  as  amended.  The  draft  legislation  was 
Introduced  as  S.  1016  by  Senator  Fin^saioHT 
by  request  on  July  18,  and  the  bill  was  re- 
ferred to  the  Committee  on  Ft>reign  Rela- 
tions. H.R.  9009.  a  similar  bill,  passed  the 
House  of  Representatives  on  November  13 
by  a  voice  vote  and  was  referred  to  the  Ckun- 
mlttee  on  Foreign  Relations  the  following 
day. 

The  main  pvirpose  of  HJt.  0009  la  to  au- 
thorize the  appropriation  of  9102  million  for 
Peace  Corps  activities  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

n.  coMMrrrxz  action 

On  December  3,  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  held  a  public  hearing  on  the  pend- 
ing legislation.  Mr.  Sargent  Shrlver,  Director 
of  the  Peace  Corps,  accompanied  by  William 
Josephson.  Gelheral  Counsel  of  the  Peace 
Corps,  appeared  in  support  of  the  adminis- 
tration bill.  The  hearing  Is  printed  as  an 
appendix  to  this  report. 

The  committee  Is  unaware  of  any  objec- 
tions to  the  proposed  amendments  to  the 
Peace  Corps  Act. 

On  December  10,  the  committee  met  In 
executive  session  and,  without  objection, 
ordered  H.R.  9009  reported  favorably  to  the 
Senate. 

m.  PBOVisioNs  or  hji.  9009 
A.  Authorization 

Section  1  of  the  bill,  by  amending  section 
3(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  would  authorize 
an  appropriation  of  $102  mlUlon  for  Peace 
Corps  activities  in  fiscal  year  1964.  This 
sum  would  enable  the  Peace  Corps  to  have 
11.300  volimteers  either  in  training  or  over- 
seas by  August  31,  1964. 


Congress  authorized  an  appropriation  of 
$63,750,000  to  finance  the  Peace  Corps  In 
fiscal  year  1963.  The  amount  actually  ap- 
propriated was  $59  million  to  provide  for 
9.000  volunteers  for  training  or  oversea  duty 
by  August  31.  1963.  By  that  date,  however, 
only  6,634  volunteers  were  in  training  or 
overseas,  and  the  Peace  Corps  consequently 
returned  to  the  Treasury  $3,870,000  of  the 
appropriated  funds.  Several  factors  con- 
tributed to  the  failure  to  attain  the  projected 
number  of  volunteers.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Peace  Corps  raised  the  standards  by 
which  it  selects  volunteers.  In  the  second 
place,  it  chose  to  program  people  with  certain 
skills — mathematics  and  science  teachers, 
and  doctors  and  nurses — because  they  are 
most  urgently  needed  overseas.  Applicants 
possessing  such  skills  are  not  plentiful. 

In  his  testimony  before  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  on  December  3,  the  Direc- 
tor of  the  Peace  Corps  expressed  confidence 
that  during  fiscal  year  1964  the  Peace  Corps 
would  be  able  to  have  either  in  training  or 
in  projects  overseas  the  total  number  of 
11,300  covered  in  lU  $102  million  appropria- 
tion request.  It  might  be  noted  that  as  of 
November  30,  1963.  there  were  7,185  trainees 
and  volunteers.  In  each  succeeding  fiscal 
year  during  which  the  Peace  Corps  has  been 
In  existence,  there  has  been  a  rise  In  the 
number  of  Peace  Corps  applications  received. 
Nearly  7.000  applications  reached  the  Peace 
Corps  headquarters  In  the  past  2  months. 

There  follows  a  table  indicating  the  assign- 
ment of  volunteers  by  region  on  August  31, 
1963,  and  as  planned  through  August  31, 
1964. 


Assignment  of  volunteers 


Besioa 

Aug.  31,  1963 

Aug.  31,  1964  (istiiiiated) 

• 

Countries 

Volunteers 

CountriM  ' 

Voltuteers ' 

AWca 

17 

• 

17 

8 

2.308 

1.177 

2,4fi6 

783 

19 
»4 

18 

8 

3.370 
1.730 
4,830 
1.380 

Far  East 

Latin  America 

Near  East  and  south  Asia 

Total 

48 

6,634 

49 

11.300 

<  The  rate  of  Increase  of  countries  In  which  the  Peace  Corps  program  has  been  or  will  be  initiated  in  1962  and  1963 
b  not  applied  to  1964.  It  is  assumed  that  during  1963,  programs  will  have  been  developed  for  the  majority  of  counties 
in  which  the  Peace  Corps  at  present  has  a  potential  for  service. 

'  Includes  3.806  repiaoenMnts  in  continuing  programs  of  volunteers  who  will  have  completed  service  or  whose 
service  will  have  been  terminated  early  during  the  period  Aug.  31,  1963,  to  Aug.  31.  1964 

»  E^bUshment  of  the  Federation  of  Maia>-sia  mukes  the  3  counU-ies  of  Malaya,  Sabah  (Ibrnierly  North  Borneo), 
and  Sarawak,  1  country.  ' 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  additional  volun- 
teers requested  for  fiscal  year  1964  would 
primarily  be  sent  to  Latin  America  and 
Africa.  Both  President  Kennedy  and  Sec- 
retary of  State  Rusk  recommended  this 
Increase. 

Of  the  $102  million  requested,  it  Is  esti- 
mated that  19.9  percent,  or  $20,300,000.  will 
be  spent  for  administration  and  that  the 
remainder  will  be  spent  to  support  voltin- 
teers. 

The  annual  cost  per  Peace  Corps  volun- 
teer is  $9,000,  the  same  as  it  has  been  since 
the  Inception  of  'the  Peace  Corps.  The 
percentage  represented  by  administrative 
expenses  has  changed  slightly.  In  fiscal 
year  1962,  the  costs  directly  related  to  volim- 
teers md  projects  were  $6,300  per  volunteer; 
administrative  costs  were  $2,700.  In  fiscal 
1964  It  is  anticipated  that  $7,000  wlU  be 
^^marked  for  volunteer  and  project  costs, 
while  $2,000  will  be  earmarked  for  admin- 
istrative expenses.  The  training  costs  for 
volunteers  have  risen  because  the  Peace 
Corps,  on  the  basis  of  Its  experience  to  date, 
believes  it  desirable  that  a  volunteer  achieve 
more  proficiency  In  the  language  he  will 
need  in  his  work  abroful  prior  to  his  being 
sent  overseas. 

In  the  hearing  appended  to  this  report  will 
be   found  tables   showing    (1)    Peace   Corps 


administrative  expenses  by  object  classifica- 
tion, (2)  ratio  of  Peace  Corps  employees  to 
Peace  Corps  volunteers,  and  (3)  ratio  of 
administrative  expenses  to  volunteers  and 
project  costs. 

Evidence  exists  to  show  that  the  Interest 
of  Americans  In  serving  in  the  Peace  Corps 
continues  high.  As  noted  above,  the  num- 
ber of  Peace  Corps  applications  has  annxially 
shown  a  steady  rise.  Moreover,  of  the  vol- 
imteers who  have  successfully  completed 
one  tour  of  duty,  roughly  10  percent  ex- 
pressed an  interest  either  in  spending  an- 
other 2  years  continuing  to  work  on  their 
Initial  assignment  or  In  being  assigned  to 
other  projects. 

In  addition,  the  work  the  volunteers  have 
performed  in  providing  skilled  manpower  to 
countries  and  areas  less  developed  than  our 
own  has  led,  in  all  cases,  to  more  requests 
for  volimteers.  Countries  in  which  no  proj- 
ects have  been  in  operation  have  also  sought 
help  from  the  Peace  Corps. 

It  cannot  be  known  with  precision  at  this 
time  whether  or  not  the  Peace  Corps  will  be 
able  to  meet  its  goal  of  having  11,300  volun- 
teers in  training  or  overseas  by  August  31. 
1964.  Nonetheless,  the  committee  believes 
there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  Peace  Corps 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  the  quota  set  and  that 
It  should  not  be  penalized  because  it  can- 


not make  a  flat  guarantee.  In  matching 
volunteers  and  projects,  the  committee 
would  rather  the  Peace  Corps  adopt  a  cau- 
tious approach  than  indulge  in  hasty  and  ill- 
conceived  programing  in  order  to  obtain 
the  maximum  number  of  volunteers  it  re- 
quests. While  the  Peace  Corps  fell  short 
of  its  goal  last  year,  in  the  committee's  view, 
its  action  was  prudent  and  wise. 

The  committee's  opinion  is  that  the  past 
achievements  and  present  prosp>ects  of  the 
Peace  Corps  are  ample  Justification  for  rec- 
ommending that  there  be  authorized  an  ap- 
propriation of  $102  million  for  Peace  Corps 
activities  In  fiscal  year  1964. 

B.  Transfers  of  supplies  and  equipment  and 
of    property    received    by    gift,    devise,    or 
otherwise  {sec.  2(a)  and  sec.  5(b) ) 
Section  2(a)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 5  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  make  It  pos- 
sible for  certain  supplies  or  equipment  pro- 
vided   volunteers   to    be    transferred    to    the 
government  or  to  other  entities  of  a  country 
or  area  where  volunteers  have  been  serving. 

In  order  for  such  transfers  to  be  made, 
it  will  be  necessary  for  a  Peace  Corps  rep- 
resentative to  make  a  determination  that  the 
supplies  and  equipment  are  no  longer  useful 
to  the  volunteer  to  whom  provided  or  to  his 
Peace  Corps  replacement.  If  any.  Moreover, 
there  may  be  transferred  only  "work"  or 
"project"  supplies  or  equipment,  such  as 
teaching  aids,  textbooks,  tools  furnished  com- 
munity development  volunteers,  and  recrea- 
tional equipment.  Medicines,  household  fur- 
nishings, and  vehicles  are  illustrative  of  non- 
transferable items.' 

In  some  cases,  the  actual  value  of  supplies 
and  equipment  remaining  on  hand  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  Peace  Corps  project  would 
be  exceeded  by  the  cost  of  transporting  them 
to  the  sites  of  other  projects  or  back  to  the 
United  States.  Too,  such  supplies  and  equip- 
ment usually  would  be  of  considerable  value 
to  the  beneficiaries. 

Section  5  of  the  bill  would  amend  section 
10(a)(3)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  permit 
donated  property  to  be  transferred  to  the 
government  or  other  entities  of  the  country 
or  area  with  which  the  volunteers  are  serv- 
ing when  such  transfers  would  generally  fur- 
ther the  purposes  of  the  act. 

At  present,  If  the  Pe&ct  Corps  accepts 
from  a  donor  property  which  is  sent  over- 
seas for  project  use,  the  property  cannot 
be  disposed  of  except  by  following  the  proce- 
dures applicable  to  all  Government  property. 
In  certain  Instances,  donated  items  no  long- 
er needed  for  a  particular  project  would 
not  be  readily  salable  or  usable  In  projects 
elsewhere,  or  worth  return  shipping  or  stor- 
age costs. 

In  addition,  the  authority  granted  by  sec- 
tion 5(a)  would  permit  selective  acceptance, 
shipment,  and  transfer  of  donated  property 
to  the  entities  abroad  in  which  volunteers 
are  working.  An  example  of  property  which 
might  be  handled  In  that  manner  would 
be  reference  books  for  a  library  In  a  school 
where  volunteers  teach. 

C.  Counseling  programs  for  returned  volun- 

teers (sec.  2(f)) 

Section  2(f)  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
subsection  (k)  to  section  5  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act.  Pursuant  to  the  new  subsection, 
the  Peace  Corps  would  be  authorized  to 
undertake  programs  under  which  volunteers 
could  be  counseled  with  respect  to  oppor- 
tunities for  further  education  and  employ- 
ment. 

The  programs  will  be  designed  to  assure 
that  the  skills  and  experience  which  former 
volunteers  have  derived  from  their  training 
and  their  service  abroad  will  be  best  utilized 
in  the  national  interest.  Peace  Corps  activ- 
ities under  secUon  2(f)  of  HJI.  9009  will 
be  carried  out  in  cooperation  with  other 
Government  agencies,  private  employers,  ed- 
ucational Institutions,  and  other  entitles 
of  the  United  States. 
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The  Peace  Corps  policy  will  be  to  enable 
a  former  volunteer  to  avail  himself  of  its 
counseling  services   up   to   1    year  after  his 
termination  from  duty  with  the  Peace  Corps 
For  a  former  volunteer  who,  in  the  interven- 
ing time.  Is  called  to  active  military  duty 
an  appropriate  time  extension  will  be  made' 
When  the  legislation  to  establish  a  Peace 
Corps  was  considered  by  the  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  in  1981,  the  committee  re- 
jected an  executive  branch  provision  which 
would  have  established  a  career  development 
board.     The  committee  felt   that   the   need 
for  such  a  board  did  not  exist  at  that  time, 
and  also  that  able  volunteers  who  did  a  good 
Job  overseas  were  capable  of  planning  their 
own   careers.     The   committee    now    believes 
that  counseling  aasUtance  for  returned  vol- 
unteers can  be  Justified. 

In  fiscal  year  1964,  it  is  anticipated  that 
approximately  3,000  volunteers  will  success- 
fully complete  a  tour  of  duty  abroad  and 
will  return  to  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  volunteers  have  been  serving  in  remote 
spote  around  the  world  and  have  had  little 
opportunity  to  become  Informed  on  further 
educational  posslbUitles  available  or  Jobs 
which  may  be  open  to  them  upon  their  re- 
turn to  the  United  States.  Many  have  sig- 
nificantly altered  their  career  goals. 

In  the  2  years  these  volunteers  have  served 
overseas,  representatives  of  the  Peace  Corps 
will  have  had  occasion  to  observe  and  meas- 
ure their  on-the-job  performance,  as  well  as 
their  personal  talents  and  skills.  If  these 
volunteers  are  able  to  receive  timely  and  ex- 
pert guidance  and  counsel  to  help  them 
channel  their  livei  into  careers  for  which 
they  appear  well  qualified  and  Interested 
their  opportunities  for  future  service  to  the 
Nation  may  well  be  enhanced. 

It  might  be  noted  that  the  Carnegie  Corp 
of  New  York  awarded  a  special  1-year  grant 
(July  1,  1963,  to  JiUy  1,  1964)  to  the  Ameri- 
can Council  on  Education  to  enable  the  latter 
to  establish  in  Washington,  DC  a  Peace 
Corps  Volunteer  Career  Information  Service 
for  the  benefit  of  returning  Peace  Corps 
volunteers.  *^ 

With  the  cooperation  of  the  Peace  Corps 
personnel  of  the  service  have  undertaken 
systematically  to  apprise  volunteers  of  edu- 
cational and  other  opportunities  available 
to  them,  and  to  offer  counsel  to  volunteers 
seeking  it.  Committee  hopes  that  the  Peace 
Corps  will  gain  useful  information  and 
knowledge  from  the  pilot  project  made  pos- 
sible by  this  private  grant.  As  this  project 
U  phased  out,  the  Peace  Corps  can  under- 
take the  same  services  under  the  authority 
provided  by  section  2(f). 

The  committee  expects  these  programs  en- 
visaged to  be  modest  in  scope  and  the  coun- 
seling services  offered  not  to  be  made  com- 
pulsory for  volunteers. 

D.  Restriction  on  use  of  official  seal  or  em- 
blem and  name  'Peaee  Corps'  and  penal- 
ties for  unauthorited  use 
Section  7  of  the  bill  provides  that  the  use 
of  the  official  Peace  Corps  seal  or  emblem 
and  the  use  of  the  name  "Peace  Corps"  shall 
be  restricted  exclusively  to  designate  pro- 
grams authorized  under  the  Peace  Corps 
Act.  Unauthorized  use  will  subject  a  vio- 
lator to  a  fine  of  not  more  than  $500  or  Im- 
prisonment of  not  more  than  6  months  or 
both.  A  violation  may  be  enjoined  at  the 
suit  of  the  Attorney  General.  US.  attorneys, 
or  other  persons  duly  authorized  to  represent 
the  United  States. 

Section  7.  which  would  amend  section  19 
of  the  Peace  Corps  Act,  U  similar  to  other 
prohibitions  on  the  use  of  names  and  In- 
signia contained  In  chapter  33  of  title  18  of 
the  United  States  Code,  and  is  specificaUy 
based  on  18  U.S.C.  707  which  prohlbito  the 
unauthorized  use  of  the  4-H  Club  name  or 
insignia. 

Various  individuals  or  groups  in  the  United 
States  have  been  using  the  name  "Peace 
Corps  "  in  connection  with,  or  to  Identify 


their  activities.  Among  the  difficulties  that 
are  apt  to  arise  if  this  use  is  not  prohibited 
is  that  of  confusion  both  In  the  United 
States  and  abroad  as  to  whether  a  particular 
endeavor  can  be  characterized  as  official  or 
unofficial. 


E.  Encouragement  of  establishment  by  other 
countries  and  areas  of  voluntary  service 
programs   (sec.  8) 

Section  8  of  the  bill  would  add  a  new 
title  in  to  the  Peace  Corps  Act.  The  new 
section  301(a)  of  the  act  would  declare  that 
It  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  and  a 
further  purpose  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to 
encourage  countries  and  areas  to  establish 
programs  under  which  their  citizens  and  na- 
tionals would  volunteer  to  serve  in  order  to 
help  meet  the  needs  of  less  developed  coun- 
tries or  areas  for  trained  manpower,  and  to 
encourage  less  developed  countries  or  areas 
to  esUblish  programs  under  which  their  citi- 
zens and  nationals  would  volunteer  to  serve 
in  order  to  meet  their  needs  for  trained 
manpower. 

The  new  section  301(b)   of  the  act  would 
restrict  this  authority  In  the  following  ways: 
First,  not  more  than  $300,000  may  be  used 
in  fiscal  year  1964  to  carry  out  the  purposes 
of  the  new  title  III.     Second,  the  activities 
authorized  to  be  carried  out  pursuant  to  the 
new  title  III  are  limited  to  the  furnishing  of 
knowledge  and  skills  relating  to  the  selection, 
training,  and  programing  of  volunteer  man- 
power.    Third,  none  of  the  funds  available 
to  carry  out  the  purposes  of  the  act  which 
are  used  in  furtherance  of  the  purposes  of  the 
new  title  III  may  be  contributed  to  any  inter- 
national organization  or  to  any  foreign  gov- 
ernment or  agency  thereof;    nor  may  such 
funds  be  used  to  pay  the  costs  of  developing 
or  operating  volunteer  programs  or  to  pay  any 
other   costs   of   such   organization,    govern- 
ment, or  agency.    Moreover,  it  is  provided  in 
section  8  of  the  bill  that  activities  carried 
out  pursuant  to  the  new  title  shall  not  com- 
promise the  national  character  of  the  Peace 
Corps. 

While  none  of  the  $300,000  available  for 
the  purposes  of  enctjuragement  of  voluntary 
service  programs  may  be  contributed  to  any 
international  organization,  or  to  any  foreign 
goverrunent  or  agency  thereof,  the  Peace 
Corps  would  not  be  prohibited,  under  sepa- 
rate authority  in  section  14  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act,  from  detailing,  assigning  or  other- 
wise making  available  any  officer  or  employee 
(1)  to  serve  with,  or  as  a  member  of,  the 
International  staff  of  any  International  or- 
ganization, or  (2)  to  any  office  or  position 
to  which  no  compensation  is  attached  with 
any  foreign  government  or  agency  thereof. 

In  the  committee's  opinion,  if  other  coun- 
tries and  areas  are  sufficiently  interested  In 
establishing  volunteer  projects  of  their  own, 
they  should  be  willing  to  assiune  the  primary 
financial  burden  of  getting  those  projects 
underway. 

In  connection  with  Its  future  examination 
of  the  Peace  Corps  programs  for  fiscal  year 
1965,  the  committee  Intends  to  look  care- 
fully at  the  utilization  of  the  $300,000  au- 
thorized pursuant  to  section  8  of  this  bill,  as 
well  as  at  the  percentage  cost  sharing  of  bi- 
lateral and  international  projects  under- 
taken pursuant  to  section  8. 

F.  Other  provisions  of  the  bill 
J(a)  Payment  of  readjustment  allowance  to 
volunteers  (sec.  2  (b)  and  (c);  sec.  3) 
Section  2(b)  of  the  bUl  would  change  in 
several  respects  section  5(c)  of  the  Peace 
Corps  Act  which  authorizes  the  payment  to 
each  volunteer  at  the  end  of  his  service  of 
not  to  exceed  $75  for  each  month,  or  portion 
thereof,  of  satisfactory  service.  In  subsec- 
tion (c)  the  phrase  "readjustment  allow- 
ance" is  to  be  substituted  for  the  phrase 
"termination  payments"  to  express  more 
clearly  the  purpose  of  these  payments.  The 
other  change  would  make  it  clear  that  the 
Peace  Corps  may  withhold  all  or  part  of  the 
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readjustment  allowance  of  a  volunteer  as- 
signed overseas  until  he  has  actually  re- 
turned to  the  United  States,  rather  than 
making  payments  overseas  where  his  service 
usually  terminates. 

Section  2(c)  and  section  3  of  the  bill  are 
conforming  amendments  which  would  refiect 
In  section  5(f)(2)   and  section  b(l)   of  the 

2('bro?HS.^'.^^  ^^^"«"  '^^^^  "^^  -«»- 

(b)  Assignment  of  volunteers  to  duties  on 
staffs  of  Peace  Corps  representatives  abroad 

Section  2(d)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 5(g)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act  to  make 
possible  the  assignment  of  not  more  than 
100  volunteers  to  carry  out  secretarial  and 
clerical  duties  on  the  staffs  of  Peace  Corps 
representatives  abroad. 

While  a  number  of  persons  with  secretarial 
and  clerical  experience  and  skills  have  an- 

wh!^>,*?„^?^°^?J*  ^*^^*  <^°^"  projects  in 
which  their  abilities  might  be  useful  have 
not  developed  to  any  appreciable  extent 
However,  the  skills  of  such  persons  could  be 
utilized  by  their  assignment  as  volunteers  to 
^fl^.Z"^  oversea  staffs  of  the  Peace  Corps 
With  the  result  that  Peace  Corps  administra- 
tive costs  abroad  will  be  reduced. 

(c)   Miscellaneous  provisions 
Section  2(e)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion  5(h)    of  the  Peace   Corps  Act  In   two 
respects  : 

First,  Peace  Corps  employees  would  be 
classified  as  Federal  employees  for  the  pur- 
poses of  the  Federal  Voting  Assistance  Act  of 
1955  (5  U.S.C.  2171  et  seq).  The  effect  of 
this  amendment  would  be  to  enable  the  vol- 
unteers to  receive  appropriate  assistance  of 
an  administrative  nature  with  respect  to 
the  exercise  of  whatever  absentee  voting 
rights  they  may  already  possess  under  State 
law. 

Section  2(e)  of  the  bill  would  also  serve 
to  classify  volunteers  as  Federal  employees 
for  the  purposes  of  the  act  of  June  4  1954 
chapter  264,  section  4  (5  U.S.C.  7313—5)' 
This  act,  authorizes,  under  such  regulations 
as  the  President  may  prescribe,  the  use  of 
appropriations  chargeable  for  transportation 
of  baggage  of  Government  employees  for 
such  payment  of  general  average  contribu- 
tions as  may  be  required  in  connection  with 
authorized  transportation  of  baggage  Gen- 
eral average  contributions  are  the  contribu- 
tions which  each  party  to  a  sea  venture  may 
be  required  to  make  in  order  (1)  to  make 
good  the  loss  sustained  by  any  one  of  their 
number  on  account  of  sacrifices  made  of 
part  of  the  ship  or  cargo  to  save  the  residue 
or  the  lives  of  those  on  board  from  Impend- 
ing peril,  or  (2)  to  share  extraordinary  ex- 
penses necessarily  incurred  for  the  common 
benefit  and  safety  of  all. 

Section  4  of  the  bill  contains  an  amend- 
ment to  section  7(b)  of  the  Peace  Corps  Act 
to  remove  a  possible  ambiguity  which  might 
lead  to  an  unintended  interpretation  which 
would  preclude  the  Peace  Corps  from  com- 
pensating at  supergrade  rates  persons  de- 
tailed to  agency  supergrade  posiUons,  such 
as  Foreign  Service  or  Public  Health  Service 
officers.  The  change  proposed  would  in  no 
way  increase  the  total  number  of  supergrades 
authorized  for  the  Peace  Corps. 

Section  6(b)  of  the  bill  would  amend  sec- 
tion 13(a)  of  the  act,  which  relates  to  the 
employment  of  experts  and  consultants,  by 
striking  out  the  words  "Peace  Corps'"  which 
appear  therein  and  substituting  the  word 
"President."  This  change  merely  refiects  the 
fact  that  the  act  In  itself  does  not  create  a 
Peace  Corps  agency,  but  confers  authorities 
and  functions  upon  the  President. 


IV.    CONCLUDING    COMMENTS 

Fiscal  year  1964  will  denote  the  third  full 
year  that  the  Peace  Corps  has  been  In  opera- 
tion. Except  for  a  few  Isolated  Incidents  the 
volunteers  have  performed  well  the  tasks  to 
which  they  have   been  assigned  and   their 
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presence  azxl  their  accompllahments  aeem  to 
have  been  genuinely  welcomed  and  appre- 
ciated by  the  peoples  of  the  countries  and 
areaa  aerved. 

Ajb  the  committee  noted  both  laat  year  and 
the  y«ar  before  "the  succeae  of  the  Peace 
Corpa  will  depend  largely  on  the  type  of 
employees  It  has  and  the  type  of  voliinteers 
who  will  be  sent  abroad."  The  consUtent 
overall  high  caliber  of  both  employees  and 
volunteers  Is  markedly  Impressive. 

The  committee  Is  satisfled  with  the  Peace 
Corps'  record  of  achievement  to  date  and 
strongly  reconunends  Senate  approval  ot 
HJl.  9000. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  this  bill 
was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  talkie  was 
agreed  to. 


RESOLUTION  PASSED  OVER 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  217)  to  au- 
thorize a  study  of  a  national  system  of 
scenic  highways  was  announced  as  next 
in  order. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.     Over. 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.  The 
resolution  will  be  passed  over. 


PRINTING  AS  SENATE  DOCUMENT 
OP  EULOGIES  OP  THE  LATE  PR»5S- 
IDENT  JOHN  P.  KENNEDY.  DE- 
LIVERED IN  THE  ROTUNDA  OP 
THE  CAPITOL 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  230)  author- 
izing the  printing  as  a  Senate  document 
of  the  eulogies  of  the  late  President, 
John  P.  Kennedy,  delivered  in  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  Capitol  on  November  24, 
1963.  was  considered  and  agreed  to,  as 
follows: 

Readved,  That  there  be  printed  as  a  Sen- 
ate docimient  the  eulogies  to  the  late  Presi- 
dent John  F.  Kennedy  delivered  to  the  ro- 
tunda of  the  United  States  Capitol  on  No- 
vember 24,  1963,  by  Senate  Majority  Leader 
Mike  Mansfleld.  Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren, 
and  Speaker  of  the  House  John  W.  McCor- 
mack.  ""v 

Sac.  2.  There  shall  be  printed  five  hundred 
and  forty-four  thousand  additional  copies 
of  such  docament,  of  which  one  hundred 
and  three  thousand  shall  be  for  the  use  of 
the  Senate  and  four  hundred  and  forty-one 
thousand  for  the  use  of  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. 


SAMUEL  T.  MOORE 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  233)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Samuel  T.  Moore  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  Senate 
hereby  Is  authorized  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Samuti  T.  Moore,  father  of  Harmon  A.  Moore, 
an  employee  of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol 
assigned  to  duty  in  the  Senate  Office  Build- 
ings at  the  time  of  his  death,  a  sum  equal 
to  six  months'  compensation  at  the  rate  he 
was  receiving  by  law  at  the  time  of  his  death, 
said  sum  to  be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral 
expenses  and  all  other  allowances. 


KATIE  L.  DISNET 

The  resolution  (S.  Res.  234)  to  pay  a 
gratuity  to  Katie  L.  Disney  wa«  consid- 
ered and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

ResoliJed,  That  the  Secretary  of  the  SeiMt* 
hereby  Is  authorised  and  directed  to  pay, 
from  the  contingent  fund  of  the  Senate,  to 
Katie  L.  Disney,  widow  of  Francis  L.  Disney, 
an  employee  of  the  Senate  at  the  time  of  his 
death,  a  sum  equal  to  seven  months'  com- 
pensation at  the  rate  he  was  receiving  by 
law  at  the  time  of  his  death,  said  sum  to 
be  considered  inclusive  of  funeral  expenses 
and  all  other  allowances 


PRINTING  OP  CERTAIN  INFORMA- 
TION ON  WATER  POLLUTION  CON- 
TROL FOR  USE  OP  COMMITTEE  ON 
PUBLIC  WORKS 

The  concurrent  resolution  (3.  Con. 
Res.  67)  to  print  for  the  use  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Works,  certain  infor- 
mation on  water  pollution  control  was 
considered  and  agreed  to,  as  follows: 

Retolved  by  the  Senate  {the  House  o/ 
Representatives  concurring).  That  there  be 
printed  for  the  use  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Works  not  to  exceed  two  thousand 
additional  copies  of  the  hearings  on  water 
pollution  control.  S.  649,  and  related  bUls, 
by  the  ^>eclal  Subcommittee  on  Air  and 
Water  Pollution  during  the  current  session 
of  Congress. 


HIGH    SCHOOL   AND    COLLEGE    DE- 
BATE TOPICS 

The  bill  (S.  2311)  to  provide  for  the 
preparation  and  printing  of  compilations 
of  materials  relating  to  annual  national 
high  school  and  college  debate  topics  was 
considered,  ordered  to  be  engrossed  for 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed,  as  follows: 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America  in  Congress  assembled.  That  the  Li- 
brarian of  Congress  is  authorized  and  di- 
rected to  prepare  compilations  of  pertinent 
excerpts,  bibliographical  references,  and 
other  appropriate  materials  relattog  to  (1) 
the  subject  selected  annually  by  the  Na- 
tional University  Extension  Association  as 
the  national  high  school  debate  topic  and 
(2)  the  subject  selected  annually  by  the 
American  Speech  Association  as  the  national 
college  debate  topic.  In  preparing  such  com- 
pilations the  Librarian  shall  Include  mate- 
rials which  in  his  Judgment  are  representa- 
tive of,  and  give  equal  emphasis  to,  the  op- 
posing points  of  view  on  the  respective 
topics. 

Ssc.  a.  The  compilations  on  the  high  school 
debate  topics  shall  be  printed  as  Senate 
documents  and  the  compilations  on  the  col- 
lege debate  t<^ic8  shall  be  printed  as  House 
documents,  the  cost  of  which  shall  be 
charged  to  the  congressional  allotment  for 
printing  and  binding.  Additional  copies  of 
such  documents  may  be  printed  in  such 
quantities  and  distributed  in  such  manner 
as  the  Joint  Committee  on  Prtottog  directs. 


PRINTING  OP  "TAX-EXEMPT  FOUN- 
DATIONS AND  CHARITABLE 
TRUSTS:  THEIR  IMPACT  ON  OUR 
ECONOMY— SECOND  INSTALL- 
MENT" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  230)  authorizing  the  printing  of 
5,000  copies  of  the  study,  "Tax  Exempt 


Porundations  and  Charitable  Trusts: 
Their  Impact  on  Our  Economy— Second 
Installment,-  for  the  use  of  the  Select 
Ocxnmittee  on  Smi^ii  Business  was  con- 
sidered and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  "TAX-EXEMPT  FOUN- 
DATIONS AND  CHARITABLE 
TRUSTS:  THEIR  IMPACT  ON  OUR 
ECONOMY" 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  231)  authorizing  the  printing  of  the 
study  "Tax-Exempt  Foundations  and 
Charitable  Trusts:  Their  Impact  on  Our 
Economy"  was  considered  and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  OF  CERTAIN  SUPREME 
COURT  OPINIONS  INVOLVING  OF- 
FERING OP  PRAYERS  AND  READ- 
ING FROM  BIBLE  IN  PUBLIC 
SCHOOI£ 

The  concurrent  resolution  (H.  Con. 
Res.  237)  providing  for  the  printing  of 
certain  opinions  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States  in  cases  involving 
the  offering  of  prayers  and  reading  from 
the  Bible  in  public  schools  was  considered 
and  agreed  to. 


PRINTING  AS  HOUSE  DOCUMENT  OF 
CERTAIN  PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE 
AMVETS 

The  bill  (H.R.  8751)  to  amend  the  act 
of  March  2.  1931,  to  provide  that  certain 
proceedings  of  the  AMVETS  shall  be 
printed  as  a  House  document  was  con- 
sidered, ordered  to  a  third  reading,  read 
the  third  time,  and  passed. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  that 
concludes  the  call  of  the  calendar. 


TRANSACTION  OF  ROUTINE 
BUSINESS 

The  PRESIDENT  pro  tempore.    Morn- 
ing business  is  in  order. 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  CRAFTS 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der the  present  administration  of  our 
Federal  Indian  policy  there  is  a  concerted 
effort  being  made  to  encourage  the 
American  Indian  initiative  in  helping 
himself  and  the  development  of  useful 
talents  and  industries.  The  most  ob- 
vious success  has  been  In  the  field  of 
Indian  arts  and  crafts.  We  have  known 
for  a  long  time  about  the  crafts  on  cer- 
tain reservations  but  not  until  recently 
did  we  realize  the  extent  and  quality  of 
this  work. 

This  month  there  are  three  exhibits 
in  the  Washington  area  which  bring  to 
sharper  focus  the  fine  arts  and  crafts 
that  are  being  introduced  by  the  Ameri- 
can Indian.  Now  underway  is  the  first 
one-man  showing  of  the  east  coast  of 
the  paintings  of  Oscar  Howe,  the  noted 
Sioux  Indian  artist.  The  main  lobby  of 
the  Department  of  State  is  the  site  of  an 
exteiwive  exhibition  of  contemporary 
American  Indian  crafts.  This  exhibit 
includes  objects  from  30  States,  includ- 
ing sculpture.  Jewelry,  weaving,  basketry, 
pottery,  and  a  wealth  of  other  items. 
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Later  this  month  an  exhibition  of  the 
traditional  and  new  design  concepts  in 
objects  handicrafted  by  Eskimos  and 
Indians  of  Alaska  will  be  opened  at  the 
Baltimore  Museum  of  Art  in  Baltimore. 

In  discussing  Indian  art  and  crafts  I 
would  be  derelict  if  I  did  not  mention  the 
extremely  fine  Museum  of  the  Plains 
Indian  at  Browning.  Mont.  Also  the 
December  1963  edition  of  the  Holiday 
magazine  contains  a  feature  on  "Our 
Indian  Crafts"  which  I  recommend  to 
all. 

The  Department  of  the  Interior,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Indian 
Arts  and  Crafts  Board  are  to  be  highly 
complimented  for  their  work  in  stimu- 
lating this  creative  work  among  our 
Indians  and  Eslcimos. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  remarks  the  article  which  appeared 
in  the  December  1963  edition  of  Holiday 
magazine. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

(Prom  Holiday,  Dec.  19631 
OiTS  Indian  Ckaits 
(By  Robert  Phillips) 
One  of  the  most  absorbing  and  admired 
pieces  of  sculpture  at  the  Museum  of  Mod- 
ern Art  in  New  York  City  is  a  30-foot-high 
totem   pole   carved   by  two  Indians  of   the 
Pacific  Northwest.    The  first  time  I  saw  It  I 
wondered  what  it  was  doing  in  that  setting. 
Was    it    modem?     Was    it   art?     That    was 
years  ago  and  I  have  since  learned  that  as- 
Bxiredly  it  is  both.    But  then  I  have  also  found 
that  Indian  crafts  with  their  rich  combina- 
tion  of   decorative  and   symbolic    art   have 
xmlversal  appeal  and  sUr  the  imagination  as 
deeply  as  the  creative  work  of  any  people. 
The    ancient    Indian    sketched    men    and 
animals  on  flat   rock  with  colored   clay  or 
with  a  sharp  stone.     His  wife  wove  a  basket 
of  reed  jrucca  or  grass  so  tightly  it  would  hold 
water.     Their      whole      existence      revolved 
around  two  powerful,  intertwined  forces,  na- 
ture and  religion.     Often  ritual  was  woven 
Into  art,  and  always  art  into  ritual,  through 
ceremonial    masks,     costumes,    dolls,    sand 
paintings,  and  such. 

The  old  religious  ways  are  largely  gone  now, 
but  the  inspirational  source  remains.  As 
Ren6  d'Hamoncoxirt,  a  man  who  knows  his 
ait  and  Indians,  points  out,  "Now  spiritual 
and  functional  values  are  replaced  by  purely 
esthetic  values.  But  Indian  work  retains  Ite 
fundamental  feeling  and  sense  of  style.  It 
remains  a  regional  expression — the  wood 
carver  of  the  Northwest  conveys  the  essence 
of  the  gloomy  fogbound  coast,  the  pueblo 
potter  creates  effects  of  the  Southwest  only." 
D'Harnoncourt  was  the  first  general  man- 
ager of  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Board.  Until  that 
Board  was  established  early  In  the  1930's,  the 
Pederal  Government  had  made  every  effort 
to  replace  Indian  ways  with  white  ways.  The 
old  art,  language,  and  customs  were  not  only 
discouraged,  but  suppressed.  Creation  of  the 
Board  marked  a  turning  point — a  decision 
to  promote  the  economic  welfare  of  the  tribes 
through  encouragement  of  their  crafts. 
D'Harnoncourt  approached  the  Indians  with 
respect,  and  gave  them  the  benefit  of  his  vast 
background  in  the  folk  art  of  his  native 
Austria  and  of  Mexico.  Through  the  years, 
the  Board  raised  artisans'  sights  and  stand- 
ards. Under  its  present  Chairman,  Dr. 
Frederick  Dockstader,  director  of  the  Museum 
of  the  American  Indian  in  New  York.  It 
encourages  the  adaptation  of  traditional 
work  Into  salable  merchandise  which  har- 
monizes with  modern,  dreM  and  decor. 


These  craft  items  merit  the  attention  of 
any  discriminating  shopper  or  decorator. 
Certainly  the  wild  assortment  of  imitations 
fabricated  everywhere  from  Brooklyn  to  Hong 
Kong  emphasizes  the  value  of  the  genuine 
article,  which  only  the  Indian  can  make.  Let 
me  take  you  around  the  coimtry  and  point 
out  some  of  my  favorite  artisans. 

We  begin  far  above  the  Arctic  Circle,  with 
the  Eskimo  basket  weavers.  At  Point  Bar- 
row they  make  a  basket  of  baleen,  the  long, 
slender  fronds  extracted  from  a  whale's  Jaw, 
sometimes  mistakenly  called  whalebone.  The 
basket  weavers,  mostly  men,  first  coll  and 
soak  the  brownish-black  blades,  then  split 
them  into  strips  lees  than  a  half-inch  wide. 
They  weave  the  baskets  on  a  base  of  walrus- 
tusk  Ivory,  with  incredible  tightness  and 
S3rmmetry,  perfectly  round  and  about  five 
inches  high.  Then  they  top  them  with  an 
ivory  carving — usually  a  walrus  head — for 
the  Ud.  Until  recent  years  only  a  few  baleen 
baskets  could  be  found  outside  museums, 
and  they  sold  for  large  sums.  But  these 
lovely  pieces,  which  look  like  small  orna- 
mental sewing  baskets,  are  now  more  gener- 
ally available  at  prices  of  $40  to  $50. 

Many  other  handsome  crafts,  both  useful 
and  decorative,  are  produced  by  the  Alaskan 
Indians  and  Eskimos.  Ceremonial  masks 
and  driftwood  carvings,  inlaid  with  abalone 
shell,  show  a  touch  of  surrealism  and  would 
feel  in  place  on  a  modem  wall.  The  Ivory 
of  the  walrus  tusk  is  carved  Into  small,  deli- 
cate flg^ures  of  birds,  penguins  and  the  old 
walrus  himself.  Parkas  and  boots  of  cari- 
bou fur  and  moccasins  of  sealskin  are  the 
warmest  of  outer  garments — and  much  less 
bulky  than  you  would  expect. 

Among  individual  artisans  to  remember, 
there  is  Mrs.  Ethel  Washington,  an  Eskimo 
of  Kotzetoue,  and  a  master  skin  sewer.  In 
yo\mger  days  she  helped  her  husband  fish 
and  hunt  the  beluga,  or  white  whale,  and 
supplied  the  family  with  footwear  and  cloth- 
ing. The  women  of  Kotzebue  make  a  doll 
family — ^man.  woman  and  child  dressed  in 
parkas  and  mukluks — so  faithful  in  detaU 
they  could  serve  as  Eskimo  models  in  any 
museum. 

California  is  the  hearth  of  basketry,  where 
women  of  small,  impoverished  tribes  con- 
tinue the  oldest  of  New  World  arts.  The 
aboriginal  Callfornians  wove  l>eautiful  bas- 
kets, using  bird  plimiage  with  techniques 
eqiialed  only  by  the  Peruvians  and  Poly- 
nesians. The  greatest  weaver  of  recent  his- 
tory was  Dat-so-la-lee,  of  the  Washoes.  who 
transmitted  the  legend  and  Ica^  of  her  tribe 
through  256  magnificent  baskets  before  her 
death  in  1925.  Her  finest  piece,  "Myriads  of 
Stars  Shine  O'er  the  Graves  of  Our  Ances- 
tors," has  no  less  than  86,690  stitches  and 
is  now  valued  at  $10,000.  Though  her  work 
may  never  be  matched,  you  can  still  purchase 
baskets  of  museum  quality  from  women  of 
the  Washoe,  Pomo  and  Hoopa  reservations. 
On  the  Hoopa  Valley  Reservation,  for  ex- 
ample. In  the  high,  forested  moiintalns 
northeast  of  Eiireka,  the  basket  makers  weave 
white  grass,  black  maidenhair  fern,  willow 
root,  wood  worth  shrub  and  hazel.  One  of 
their  designs  Is  a  progressive  zigzag  in  brown 
and  pale  green,  named  "rattlasnake." 

Among  the  northern  California  weavers, 
Mrs.  LizEle  Smith  combines  the  sense  of  the 
past  with  the  needs  of  the  present;  she 
makes  large  cooking  baskets  for  preparing 
pinole  (a  meal  made  from  plant  seeds)  as 
her  grandmother  did.  Mrs.  Smith  also 
makes  finely  woven  wine  bottle  covers  tradi- 
tional in  pattern  but  adaptable  to  any  mod- 
ern setting.  The  price  is  $10.  You  can  also 
order  her  more  expensive  baskets  which  com- 
bine porcupine  quUls,  dyed  yellow  with 
lichen,  and  other  materials  in  browns  and 
beiges. 

The  tribes  of  the  northern  and  southern 
plains  create  beadwork  art,  buckskin  gar- 
ments, feathered  war  bonnets  and  long 
fringed    shirts    that   have    been    collectors' 
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lt«ns  fOT  years.  They  draw  inspiration  from 
a  heritage  of  master  painters  who  Inscrtbed 
their  shields  with  life  forms  and  recorded 
history  on  buffalo  hides,  in  fact  their  fore- 
bears used  nearly  every  part  of  the  buffalo 
in  some  way.  Prom  the  hides  women  made 
clothing,  tepees,  and  rawhide  vessels  They 
plaited  the  hair  into  ropes  and  the  sinew 
into  thread,  they  carved  the  horns  into 
spoons  and  made  the  skull  a  ceremonial 
altar. 

Women  of  the  plains  also  developed  the 
art  of  embroidering  with  brightly  colored 
porcupine  quills.  Such  quiUwork  is  purely 
Indian  but  unfortunately  it  is  almost  a 
thing  of  the  past.  Before  the  introduction 
of  glass  beadwork,  young  girls  were  taught  to 
apply  the  qulUs  to  buckskin  in  many  de- 
signs. Here  and  there  this  dying  craft  Is 
still  practiced,  or  at  least  demonstrated  and 
It  may  yet  come  back.  But  protecting  the 
authentic  beadwork  Is  problem  enough,  since 
the  Plains  are  presently  being  flooded  with 
cheap  Hong  Kong  imitetlona.  If  you  want 
the  real  thing  you  must  shop  carefully;  It  U 
worth  the  effort. 

The  Bannock  and  Shoshone  of  Port  Hall 
Reservation,  Idaho,  for  example,  produce  ex- 
quisite and  precise  floral  designs  on  beaded 
purses  and  moccasins.  In  the  southern 
plains  of  Oklahoma,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
Kiowa,  Arapaho.  Comanche  and  other  tribes 
do  bolder  beadwork  on  suede,  in  geometric 
and  medallion  forms  reminiscent  of  warriors' 
belts  and  bridles.  Buckskin  Jackets  with 
fringed  yoke  and  beaded  decoration  sell  for 
$75  to  $126,  suede  for  $55.  Beaded  neck- 
laces are  $3  to  $8,  sturdy  deerskin  gloves. 
$4.50,  and  rawhide  baskets  $25. 

In  the  upper  reaches  of  North  Dakota,  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  are  another  txlbe 
famous  fM-  beadwork.  This  area  also  pro- 
duces a  type  of  woodwork  not  found  else- 
where: highly  polished  "diamond  wiUow." 
The  naturally  grooved  diamond  shapes, 
caused  by  a  fungus  growth  in  the  tree,  be- 
come visible  once  the  bark  Is  removed 
Whlttlers  make  the  most  of  the  curving 
grains  in  the  wood — and  sometimes  dia- 
monds within  diamonds — while  fashioning 
lamps,  chairs,  bedsteads,  and  canee. 

In  Oklahoma,  where  60  tribes  nvunber  al- 
most 58,000.  the  town  of  Anadarko  has  be- 
come one  of  the  major  Indian  centers  of 
the  country.  Here  are  located  the  Indian 
Hall  of  Fame  and  the  Southern  Plains  Ex- 
hibit and  Craft  Center,  and  here  is  held. 
In  mid-August  (the  American  Indian  Expo- 
sition featuring  crafts  demonstrations,  cere- 
monials, and  the  National  Indian  War  Dance 
Contest. 

To  show  the  genuine  nature  of  the  craft 
revival,  I  like  to  cite  the  example  of  the  late 
Acee  Blue  Eagle,  a  distinguished  Oklahoma 
Indian  artist,  who  studied  and  lectured  at 
Oxford,  and  became  an  articulate  spokesman 
for  his  race.  Although  his  primary  Interest 
was  painting  the  lives  of  his  people,  their 
dances,  their  dress,  and  the  land  around 
them,  he  did  exhaustive  research  in  the  an- 
cient arts  of  ceramics,  leatherwork,  and 
Jewelry.  He  traced  the  history  of  the  In- 
dians highly  stylized  little  figures  molded 
or  carved  as  fetishes  and  charms,  and  of 
wooden  figures  carved  on  ceremonial  staffs, 
spoons,  or  feast  bowls.  In  museums  he 
studied  and  sketched  the  way  his  ancestors 
treated  the  head.  arms,  legs,  and  feet  in  their 
art  and  tried  to  deduce  a  form  of  sculpture 
as  characteristic  of  the  Indian  as  their  paint- 
ing, beadwork,  silver,  and  weaving. 

At  Pipestone,  Minn.,  for  three  conturies 
the  Sioux  have  quarried  and  carved  ceremo- 
nial pipes.  The  "classic  ground"  George  Cat- 
lln  once  called  the  sacred  quarries.  Catlln, 
artist,  explorer,  and  devoted  friend  of  the  In- 
dians, almost  lost  his  life  at  the  hands  of  the 
Sioux  when  he  entered  that  ground  In  1836. 
But  he  received  his  rewards:  a  pipe  quarried 
for  him  by  a  chief,  and  the  name  "catllnlte" 
later  given  to  the  smooth  red  stone. 
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Th«  ptpe  flUad  a  lil«h  role  In  tribal  UXe. 
TreaUM  wer«  arraagad.  landa  acquired,  and 
wars  terminated  over  a  pipe.  But  a  pipe 
from  tikeae  quarries  was  held  in  special  ca- 
teem.  for  the  red  stone  was  believed  formed 
from  tlie  flesb  of  the  Indians'  ancestors. 
The  quarry  is  protected  as  Pipestone  Na- 
tional Monument,  and  Its  use  is  reserved  to 
Sioux  members  of  the  Indian  Shrine  Associ- 
ation. Thej  preaerve  a  vanishing  sJkIU  l^^ 
carving  varieties  of  the  highly  ornamented 
plains  pipe.  The  best  known  pipe,  the 
Sioux  caliunet.  has  a  wooden  stem  made  of 
ash.  3  to  3  feet  long,  decorated  with  feathers. 
beadwork,  or  paint.  On  some  pipes  the 
stone  bowl  Is  c&rved  in  the  form  of  a  buffalo, 
bear,  tomahawk,  or  eagle  claw.  Pipes  sell  for 
prices  up  to  $35;  there  also  are  smaller  eSlgles 
of  turtles,  bears,  and  buffaloes  suitable  for 
paperweights  and  ashtrays. 

North  America's  highest  expressions  of 
aboriginal  art  survive  in  tbe  Southwest. 
Among  the  Pueblo  Indians  of  New  Mexico, 
the  Hopl  on  their  high  mesas  in  Arizona,  the 
Navajo.  Apache,  and  Papago.  the  way  of  life 
is  tied  to  ancient  heritage,  culture,  and  re- 
ligion. Many  individuals  ding  to  old  rituals, 
tlxe  occult,  the  secret  society:  consequently 
the  purest  art  forms  are  reserved  for  their 
own  eyes  and  use. 

But  undoubtedly  the  Southwest,  in  a  300- 
mlle  arc  around  Gallup,  N.  Mex.,  offers  the 
purchaser  the  greatest  volume  and  variety 
of  fljM  TnHinn  cTafts.  The  Hopl  alonc,  in 
their  three  principal  villages  overlooking  the 
Painted  Desert,  offer  more  types  of  si^ilH- 
cant  Items  than  any  other  Indian  group  In 
the  country.  The  beat  known  are  the  ka- 
chlna  dolls,  efflgles  of  the  spirit  reUmnakers, 
carved  of  cottonwood  root,  painted  with 
vegetable  and  earth  colors  and  embellished 
with  feathers,  fur,  and  cloth.  Thousands  of 
Japanese-made  clay  and  plastic  kachinas  are 
sold  to  people  willing  to  be  duped,  yet  the 
real  thing  can  be  bought  for  85  cents  or  a 
doUar. 

Kach  Hop!  village  has  its  specialty.  The 
first  mesa  Is  the  source  of  almost  all  decorat- 
ed Hopl  pottery,  made  by  hand,  without 
benefit  of  a  potter's  wheel,  and  Hred  in  the 
open  without  a  kiln.  Tlie  most  characteristic 
Hopl  pottery  U  colored  red,  with  intricate 
black  designs — often  conventlonallaatlons  of 
feathers  of  birds — following  the  contoxirs  of 
the  jar  or  bowL  The  second  mesa  produces 
beautiful  basketa.  exceedingly  strong  and 
durable,  made  of  galleta  grass  and  split 
yucca-leaf  strips.  Four  colors,  usually  veg- 
etable dyes  of  yellow,  green,  black,  and  rust 
red.  are  combined  with  the  cream  back- 
groxind  of  the  yucca.  The  third  mesa  makes 
wicker  bcuskets.  not  so  durable  (nor  so  ex- 
pensive) .  from  branches  of  the  wild  ciirrant 
buslx  and  rabbit  brush. 

The  Hop!  once  were  known  as  crude  silver- 
workers  and  copyists  of  other  Indiana,  but 
the  Museum  of  Northern  Arizona  at  Flag- 
staff has  given  them  guidance  and  encour- 
agement. Now  Hopl  silver  has  come  into  its 
own  as  a  distinctive,  desirable  type  to  com- 
pare with  that  of  the  Zu&l  and  Navajo. 
Hopl  work  Is  characterized  by  an  overlay:  a 
pattern  of  symbolic  designs  (often  adapted 
from  pottery)  Is  cut  out  of  a  thin  sheet  of 
silver  which  Is  then  soldered  to  the  main 
silver  bracelet  or  brooch.  The  two-layer  ef- 
fect Is  highlighted  by  the  use  of  oxidation  to 
darken  the  base  and  polishing  to  brighten 
the  overlay*  To  be  sure  you  are  buying  the 
genuine  Hop!  article,  rather  than  a  machine- 
made  piece,  look  on  the  back  for  the  emblem 
of  the  Hopl  Silversmiths  Guild,  a  sun  shield. 

The  Zrtifil.  whose  pueblo  reservation  lies 
south  of  Gallup,  are  the  undisputed  masters 
of  turquoise,  the  semiprecious  stone  which 
their  forefathers  carved  into  fetishes  of  B|>lr- 
its  and  anmlftls.  The  use  of  turquoise  for 
jewelry  is  far  older  than  the  use  of  silver. 
It  was  revered  because  It  matched  In  color 
the  deep-blue  habitat  of  the  gods;  a  piece  of 
turquoise  would  protect  Its  owner  from  dan- 


ger and  calamity:  and  turquoise  deposits 
brought  prestige  to  a  community. 

The  ZuAl  jewelry  of  today  has  evolved  over 
a  long  period.  About  mo  the  tribe  began 
to  faahlon  pieces  from  braes  and  copper. 
Later  they  learned  from  the  Navajo  how  to 
work  BUver  and  make  dlea,  and  began  to  set 
turquoise  In  silver.  The  "squash  blossom" 
necklace  is  their  classic,  with  delicately  cut 
stones  clustered  in  blossoms  and  the  creeent 
"Naja"  silver  pendant  hanging  beneath  them. 
(Both  blossom  and  Naja  derive  from  ancient 
sources  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  came  to 
the  Indians  by  way  of  Mexico:  all  the  Indian 
meanings  written  Into  them  by  aealous  trad- 
ers are  without  foundation.)  Quite  different 
from  the  squash  bloeaom,  but  equally  over- 
whelming. Is  the  Zufil  Inlay,  vivid  composi- 
tions of  oxblood  coral,  green  and  blue  tur- 
poise,  and  gray  abalone  shell,  representing 
the  sun.  rainbow,  and  thunderbird.  Then 
there  Is  channel  work — narrow  silver  strips 
are  soldered  to  form  geometrical  channels  or 
cells,  into  which  stones  are  fitted.  The 
Zufii's  most  recently  developed  style,  called 
nugget,  combines  polished  rough-cut  tur- 
polse  with  nuggetlike  silver  pieces  for  a 
highly  modern  effect. 

A  large  Zufil  belt,  bracelet,  or  necklace  not 
only  requires  some  courage  to  wear,  but  can 
be  expensive.  Smaller  pins,  rings,  and  ear- 
rings coat  from  92.50  to  $11.  For  the  finest 
tiuquolse  pieces,  choose  deep  or  clear  colors 
and  well-matched  stones.  "%)lderweb" 
stones,  containing  a  delicate  netting  of  black 
streaks  of  other  minerals,  are  popular  among 
the  Indians.  Deep  blue  Is  considered  the 
choice  color,  but  green  Is  attractive,  too. 
Stones  to  be  avoided  are  whitish,  flat-colored, 
or  "doctored"  txirquolse — the  last  bathed  In 
oil  for  temporary  luster.  There  Is  also  a 
tremendous  assortment  of  cleverly  made  plas- 
tic imitations.  Some  of  the  finest  Zuiil 
craftsmen  are  employed  at  reputable  shops 
In  Gallup,  where  you  can  see  the  products 
made. 

Navajo  Jewelry  is  different  from  the  ZufU 
and  Hopl — bolder  and  more  forceful,  with 
the  accent  on  silver  rather  than  turquoise. 
The  Navajo  learned  their  skill  from  Mexican 
silversmiths  but  have  modified  designs  to 
express  their  own  artistic  feelings — and  a 
Navajo  squash  blossom,  Naja  pendant  or  or- 
namental bow  guard  is  unmistakable.  From 
sheet  silver  they  make  discs  called  conchas 
(the  Spanish  word  tar  shell)  for  belts,  brace- 
lets, and  bolo  ties.  But  the  Navajo  also  pur- 
sue another  method,  sandcastlng,  in  which 
the  silversmith  carves  his  design,  freehand, 
on  a  mold  of  sandstone,  then  pours  in  molten 
sliver  to  make  heavy  pieces  for  earrings, 
bracelets,  belts,  and  buttons. 

Among  the  whites  who  helped  keep  the  real 
Indian  talent  alive,  probably  none  wrote  a 
more  lasting  record  than  Lorenso  HubbeU. 
called  "Naakal  Saanl"  (Old  Mexican)  In  Na- 
vajo, and  "King  of  Northern  Arizona"  In 
Yankee  lingo.  He  lived  in  the  company  of 
good  books  and  fine  paintings  in  a  sprawling 
adobe  trading  post,  which  he  built  in  1880 
at  Ganado,  Ariz.  To  encoiu^e  Navajo  silver- 
work,  he  Imported  Mexican  sliver,  which  Is 
soft  and  easily  worked;  and  it  Is  said  he  once 
brought  a  Mexican  platero,  or  silversmith, 
to  live  at  his  store  and  teach  any  Indian 
who  wanted  to  learn.  Among  the  first  to 
work  iinder  HubbeU  was  the  grandfather  of 
Ambrose  Roanhorse:  now  Ambrose  Is  known 
by  his  people  as  "Beshlakal  Natani"  (the 
leading  silversmith). 

Other  Indians  may  work  well  with  silver, 
but  when  it  comes  to  rug  weaving  the  Navajo 
artist  stands  alone.  The  weaver,  always  a 
woman,  shears  her  own  sheep,  scours  and 
cards  her  wool.  ^Ins  with  a  hand  spindle, 
dyes  with  vegetable  roots  and  leaves,  and 
weaves  at  the  side  of  her  hogan  on  a  simple 
vertical  loom.  Primitive?  Possibly  so.  but 
the  Navajo  rug  defies  duplication.  A  re- 
markable part  of  Its  story  is  that  vegetable- 
dye  making  was  almost  forgotten  after  the 


Introduction  of  German  aniline  dye  and 
commercial  yarn  (for  brighter  colors  and 
quicker  sales).  Yet  in  the  past  20  years  a 
generation  of  young  women,  who  had  to  be 
taught  anew,  have  surpassed  their  grand- 
mothers in  dye  making,  as  well  as  in  original- 
ity of  design. 

The  genuine  Navajo  rug  is  practically  in- 
destructible and  wUl  last  at  least  60  years. 
It  should  not  be  acquired  as  a  curio,  but  as 
a  house  furnishing.  Scarcely  anywhere  can 
one  purchase  more  hours  of  human  labor  and 
artistry.  Some  textile  manufacturers  have 
choeen  Indian  designs  for  products  merchan- 
dised and  carelessly  bought  as  "Indian  blan- 
kets." In  the  real  thing,  the  warp  is  wool 
(many  rugs  are  woven  on  cotton  warp  to  save 
time),  and  the  weft  is  twUted  and  battened 
dowu  tightly.  The  best  guarantee  Is  a  "cer- 
tificate of  genuineness"  issued  by  the  Indian 
Arts  and  Crafts  Board,  attesting  that  the 
article  is  made  altogether  of  local  wool,  local- 
ly handspun,  woven  entirely  on  a  native 
Navajo  loom. 

The  Navajo  weaver  has  no  pattern  to  cc^y 
but  works  before  the  k>om  with  a  precon- 
ceived vision  fixed  in  her  mind's  eye.  Varie- 
ties of  rugs  are  identifiable  by  types  of  weave, 
design  and  color  and  are  named  for  the  sec- 
tion of  the  reeervatloD  where  they  are  nutde 
or  the  trading  poet  nearby.  The  Two  Gray 
Hills,  made  throughout  the  central  part  of 
the  reservation,  uses  only  natxutil  wools — 
white,  mixed  with  darker  wools  to  form  gray 
and  brown — with  fine  cloee  weave.  Intricate 
design,  and  a  border  of  symmetrical  right- 
angle  patterns.  It  Is  expensive:  you  can 
find  an  attractive  Two  Gray  Hills  measuring 
34  by  63  inches  for  about  $176.  but  they  run 
to  as  much  as  $1,000.  Cryvtal.  made  in  the 
area  around  Crystal  Springs.  Is  generally 
woven  with  large  weft  and  ooneervative  colors 
in  a  tweed  effect;  it  Is  most  often  used  as  a 
wall  decoration  and  Is  medium  priced.  The 
Wide  Ruins  ts  light  and  finely  woven,  with 
soft  natural  and  vegetable  colors,  in  the 
ancient  striped  style.  Prices  begin  at  about 
$130.  The  Tecnospos,  from  the  northeast 
corner  of  the  reeervatlon  near  Shiprock.  fea- 
tures many  threads  to  the  Inch,  with  busy 
looking  zlgsag  hnes  in  various  oolars:  actu- 
ally, this  pattern  came  into  popularity  with 
the  new  conunerclal  yarna  In  early  railroad 
days.  The  rug  ts  thin  bat  finely  made  and 
high  priced.  The  larger,  heavier  Yeibelchal 
rug  depicting  symbolic  figures  of  the  heal- 
ing ceremonial  usually  is  not  so  fine  in  weft 
size,  but  Is  well  woven  and  thoro\^hly  bat- 
tened down.  It  normally  costs  from  $76  to 
$300. 

Of  all  the  world's  pottery  makers,  only  the 
Anterican  Indian  has  never  turned  to  the 
potter's  wheel.  The  work  of  Pueblo  women, 
master  potters  for  1.600  years,  shows  little 
white  influence.  They  still  create  their  pots 
by  rolling  native  clay  into  colls,  painting 
them  In  earth  colors  freehand  with  a  yucca 
leaf,  and  firing  them  over  a  bed  of  coals  (with 
the   vessels  often   covered   with  dry  dung). 

The  pottery  of  each  pueblo  has  its  own 
style  and  uses.  The  best  sources  of  utili- 
tarian ware  are  Aooma  ( distinguialwd  by  its 
thinness),  2Ua,  ZufU  and  Hopl.  Among  the 
most  beautiful  designs  are  the  graceful, 
fanciful  animal  figures  on  the  civving  rain- 
bow band  of  Zia  ware.  Best  for  decorative 
use  are  the  heavy  walled  wares  of  Santa 
Clara,  San  Ildefonso,  and  Teeuque. 

The  ranking  artist  of  the  pottery  world  Is 
still  aged  Maria  of  San  Ildefonso.  In  1908. 
when  Dr.  E.  L.  Hewett  was  excavating  the  cliff 
ruins  in  Frljoles  Canyon,  N.  Mex.  (now  part 
of  Bandeller  National  Monimaent).  he  ob- 
served the  young  wife  of  one  of  his  workmen 
making  utility  pots  of  great  beauty.  He 
asked  her  to  duplicate  veesels  newly  un- 
earthed from  the  ancient  cave  rooms,  and  so 
encouraged  this  woman.  Maria  Martinez,  to 
take  a  leading  role  in  renewing  the  art  of 
pueblo  pottery.  Maria  imdoubtedly  la  one  of 
the  great  Indian  personalities  of  our  tlnie. 
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Among  her  many  honors  are  the  Palme  Acad- 
emique  of  the  French  Republic  ^rM\  the 
Craftsmanship  Medal  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architects.  Through  accident  or  ex- 
periment in  firing,  she  and  her  late  husband, 
Julian,  created  their  black  pottery,  with  a 
dull  design  against  a  polished  body.  The 
deep  black  Is  applied  not  by  painting  but  by 
smoking— by  enveloping  the  red-hot  jars  in 
caked  manure.  Other  women  have  taken  up 
the  art;  LegcMia  Tafoya,  of  Santa  Clara,  to 
name  one,  produces  highly  respected  vessels 
that  sell  for  $5  to  $40. 

The  Indian  School  In  Santa  Fe  Includes  a 
department  of  painting  founded  by  the  ener- 
getic Dorothy  Dunn,  It  was  she  who  en- 
couraged Indian  pabiters  to  study  their 
graphic  heritage — the  high-spirited  paintings 
on  the  great  buffalo  hides,  the  designs  on 
shields  and  costumes,  the  motifs  of  quillwork 
and  basketry.  "Talk  with  the  old  people  of 
your  tribe,"  she  urged,  "and  enlist  their  help 
In  Interpreting,  preserving  and  developing 
Indian  art.  Then,  from  your  own  enriched 
knowledge,  create  and  recreate." 

Out  of  such  study,  pursued  long  and  faith- 
fully, emerged  the  so-called  two-dimensional 
Indian  style.  It  looks  contemporary,  though 
actually  Its  strong  Knes  and  areas  of  flat 
opaque  color  have  been  charactertsUc  of  In- 
dian art  for  centuries.  Its  subjects  are 
equally  ancient — sacred  symbols  such  as  the 
rain,  rainbow  and  clouds,  or  expressions  of 
the  rhythm  of  the  ceremonial  dance,  the 
grace  of  the  horse,  the  speed  of  the  antelope. 
Mrs.  Dunn's  students  have  included  Oscar 
Howe,  Qvilncy  Tahoma,  Andrew  T&lihnahjin- 
nle,  Allan  Houser,  Richard  West,  Harrison 
Begay — men  whose  wcrk  adorns  the  walls  of 
the  finest  museimis. 

Before  leaving  the  Southwest,  let  us  men- 
tion the  intertribal  ceremonial,  held  at  Gal- 
lup for  4  days  in  early  Augxist.  Thousands 
of  Indiana,  6.000  Navsjo  alone,  representing 
tribes  from  Alaska  to  Florida,  come  to  watch 
and  participate  in  rodeos,  dances  and  exhi- 
bitions. Artisans  work  at  their  crafts  in  full 
view,  competing  for  prizes  before  an  exacting 
bocu-d  of  Judgea 

The  Seminole,  living  In  southern  Florida^ 
grass  prairies,  adapted  a  white  man's  craft 
to  create  a  dress  of  striking  effect.  It  began 
when  the  Seminole  women  took  a  liking  to 
patchwork  quilting.  They  tore  cloth  into 
strips,  strips  into  pieces,  then  sewed  hun- 
dreds of  pieces  together  on  hand-operated 
sewing  machines.  They  have  been  doing  It 
ever  since  and  the  traditional  Seminole 
patchwork  yields  a  rlah  variety  of  blouses, 
sports  shirts,  swim  trunks,  aprons  and  stoles. 
Price  is  determined  by  the  number  of  de- 
sign strips  In  the  garments;  skirts  costs  $15 
to  $35,  aprons  $3.50  to  $5. 

Twenty-five  years  ago.  Tommle  Parker,  a 
Seminole  woman  living  near  Lake  Okeecho- 
bee, began  making  and  selling  dolls.  Others 
did  the  same,  business  grew  and  the  Semi- 
nole Crafts  Guild  was  organized. 

Recently,  at  Dania.  between  the  reserva- 
tion in  the  Everglades  and  booming  Fort 
Lauderdale,  the  tribe  constructed  a  repUca 
of  an  Indian  village  for  tourists  who  had  been 
getting  most  of  their  ideas  of  Seminoles  f  rcMn 
chickees  (thatched  huts)  along  the  Tamiaml 
Trail,  and  commercial  "monkey  Jungles." 
Craftsmen  demonstrate  patchwork  sewing, 
carve  model  canoes  from  cypress  and  make 
necklaces,  earrings  and  baakeU.  In  mid- 
July,  ceremonials  are  staged;  these  give  some 
Idea  of  the  real  feasting,  fasting  and  purifica- 
tion rituals,  held  deep  in  the  glades,  re- 
moved from  the  public  eye. 

I  have  saved  the  Cherokee  of  North  Caro- 
lina for  last  because  these  great  people  syn- 
thesize the  Indians'  determination  to  sur- 
vive and  advance,  as  Indians,  and  to  perpet- 
uate their  own  crafts.  Tremendous  odds 
have  been  against  them.  Once  their  do- 
main covered  virtually  the  entire  southern 
Appalachians.  Their  lands  were  stolen,  their 
treaties  violated.  In  the  1880's  most  of  the 
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tribe  were  forcibly  moved  to  the  West  by 
Federal  troops  over  the  infamous  "trail  of 
tears." — a  horrifying  chapter  of  American 
history.  Thoae  remaining  are  descendants 
of  the  few  who  hid  in  the  mountains  and 
scratched  the  barest  existence  by  farming  the 
steep  slopes.  They  endured  official  and  pub- 
lic apathy  and  unending,  frustrating  changes 
in  Government  policy.  Yet  in  the  1930'b 
they  achieved  a  revival  of  basket  art  as  fine 
as  anything  done  earlier,  and  today  almost 
20  percent  of  the  eastern  band  derive  some 
share  of  their  Income  from  a  healthy,  grow- 
ing crafts  Industry. 

Basketry  owes  much  of  its  vigor  to  LotUe 
Stamper,    a    slender,    soft-spoken    but    ex- 
tremely determined  Indian,  a  native  of  the 
town  of  Cherokee.     Years  ago  the  secret  at 
the  complicated  double- weave  was  dying  out, 
known  to  only  one  old  woman  who  taught 
Mrs.  Stamper  to  a  certain  point  but  refused 
to  go  further.     Lottie  struggled  alone  until 
she  mastered  the  craft,  then  undertook  to 
teach  it  to  others.     In  1939  she  began  teach- 
ing   at   the   Cherokee   Indian    School.     She 
showed  her  students  how  to  collect  their  own 
materials — river  cane,  split  oak,  and  honey- 
suckle vine,  gathered  early  in  the  year  be- 
fore  the  snakes  awake   In   the  woods — and 
how  to  use  roots  and  leaves  for  dyes.    Con- 
sequently, many  Cherokees  now  make  fine 
baskets   using  the  double-weave   as   it  was 
practiced  200  years  ago.     And  their  teacher 
has  become  one  of  the  most  highly  regarded 
craftworkers  In  the  southern  Appalachians. 
One  of  my  favorite  craftsmen  anywhere  Is 
James  Going  Back  Chiltoskey,  master  whlt- 
tler  and  wood  sculptor,  whose  work  Is  char- 
acterized by  precision,  realism,  and  smooth- 
ness.    His  favorite  subjects  are  animals  of 
the  woodlands,  carved  In  every  wood  from 
sxigar  pine  of  California  to  rockhard  lignum 
vltae  erf  the  tropics,  but  he  has  also  filled 
more    church    commissions   for   statutes   of 
Saint  Francis  than   he  can  remember.     At 
one  time  when  Chiltoskey  tan^t  woodwork 
at  the  Indian  school  In  Cherokee,  a  plump 
little   girl    named   Amanda   Crowe  came   to 
his  class  armed  with  pocketknlfe  and  half- 
whittled    wooden    rabbit;    she   had   started 
carving  almost  before  she  could  talk.    She  is 
now  the  teacher  In  woodcarvlng  and  sculp- 
ture.   In  her  own  right  Miss  Crowe  has  won 
national  recognition  for  her  work  In  almoet 
every  medium:   wood,  metal,  ceramics,  and 
terra  cotta,  including  large,  modem  pieces 
selling  for  several  hundred  dollars. 

Two  hundred  Cherokee  craftsmen  are 
members  of  the  Qualla  Arts  and  Crafta 
Mutual,  whose  annual  sales  have  grown  from 
$7,000  to  1940  to  $41,000  last  year.  RecenUy 
this  cooperative  organization  erected  the 
most  modem  building  In  Cherokee  as  Its 
headquarters.  To  Indicate  prices:  baskets 
range  from  $2  to  $23;  ttnen  guest  towels  are 
$1.75;  small  carved  animals,  $1.80,  large  ones 
W.76  up;  and  hand-carved  cherry  dolls  $6 
up. 

Among  other  tribes  as  well,  ancient  crafts 
are  being  preserved  or  revived.  "Rie  crhoctaw 
of  Mississippi  have  renewed  their  basketry. 
So  have  the  Makah,  of  Neah  Bay,  Wash. 
In  upper  New  York  State  the  last  rem- 
nants of  the  great  League  of  the  Iroquois 
continue  to  make  their  false  faces  of  wood 
and  braided  com  husks  (though  only  a  few 
have  been  found  for  sale,  mcu-e  are  becoming 
available  now) . 

ThU  cultural  story  has  far  from  reached 
lU  climax.  In  the  fall  of  1962  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Afflalrs  opened  a  new  Institute  of 
Indian  Art  at  Santa  Fe  to  encourage  stu- 
dente  of  all  tribes.  The  Indian  community 
Is  growing  (the  Navajo  Tribe,  for  instance,  at 
a  greater  rate  than  the  national  peculation) . 
Wherever  the  Indian  still  lives  on  his  own 
soil,  he  expresses  spirit  and  history  through 
his  craft.  As  Dr.  Frederick  Dockstadet, 
chairman  of  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Boitfd,  told  me,  "Crafts  have  brought  a 
dignity,  a  pride  of  self,  to  the  Indian,  and 


enabled  the  rest  of  us  to  discover  his  true 
genius." 

rosvam  tbm  auTBumc 

There  Is  no  harm  in  the  purchase  of  pecu- 
do-Indlan  merchandise,  as  long  as  the 
buyer  realizes  he  is  getting  a  machine-made 
facsimile.  The  trouble  Is  that  counterfeit 
Items  are  sometimes  sold  at  high  prices,  and 
it  takes  extreme  care  to  avoid  being  led 
astray.  The  merchandising  that  I  find  least 
forgivable  is  the  sale  of  Indian-type  ctirtoe 
(made  in  Hong  Kong)  in  some  of  the  na- 
tional parks,  where  concessioners  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  their  preference  for  high 
mark-ups  and  profits. 

The  best  general  rxile  to  aastire  purchase 
of  authentic  Indian  crafts  Is  to  shop  only 
at  tribal  guilds  or  at  dealers  with  a  reputa- 
tion for  handling  quality  articles. 

Buying  from  Individual  Indians  who  trade 
on  street  corners  can  be  hazardous.  Some 
sell  cheap  curios,  such  as  pottery  painted 
with  pKJeter  colors  after  firing,  or  substand- 
ard Itons  rejected  by  the  guilds.  Others 
sell  10-eent-store  jewelry  at  five  times  what 
they  paid.  The  truth  Is  that  lew  people  can 
outlaargaln  the  Indian. 

In  shops,  the  most  frequent  misrepresenta- 
tions are  accomplished  by  association:  The 
genuine  and  the  machine-made  are  displayed 
side  by  side  or  totermlngled,  with  the  Impli- 
cation they  are  all  genuine.  The  buyer 
should  be  alert  to  tricky  labels  ("Ihdlan  de- 
sign," "Indian  style."  "Indian  njade")  which 
are  legal  within  the  framework  of  a  Federal 
law  prohibiting  fraudulent  labeling  of  Lmlta^- 
tlons.  "Indian  made"  is  often  used  for  prod- 
ucts made  by  machines  operated  by  Indi- 
ana, but  by  no  means  craft  Items.  The  bnyer 
has  the  right  to  ask  for  a  bill  of  sale  with 
certification  of  authenticity,  which  no  honest 
dealer  wlU  refuse.  If  you  have  questloius 
about  a  purchase,  or  believe  you  have  been 
duped,  advise  the  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Board,  Department  of  Interior,  Washington, 

Indian  paintings  are  becoming  more  widely 
available  In  the  galleries  of  New  York  and 
other  cities  at  prices  ranging  from  $S6  to 
several  hundred  dollars.  Annual  shows  are 
held  at  the  Phllbrook  Art  Center.  T«l8a. 
Okla.;  the  New  Mexico  Museum  of  Pine  ArU 
Santa  Fe;  and  at  Scottadale,  Ariz.  The  Denr-' 
ver  Art  Museum  and  De  Young  Memorial  Mu- 
ae\xai,  San  Francisco,  have  also  played  a  large 
part  In  the  encouragement  and  presentation 
of  Indian  paintings  and  drawings. 

Craft  Items,  authentic  and  carefully 
choeen.  are  sold  at  a  few  museums  In  major 
cities,  including  the  Museum  of  the  American 
Indian,  New  York,  the  Brooklyn  Museum 
the  Museiim  of  Art,  Baltimore,  the  De  Yoimg 
Memorial  Musermi  and  the  Bfuseum  of  Fine 
Arts,  San  Francisco.  The  newest  Important 
dl^>lay  and  sales  outlet  is  the  American  In- 
dian Arts  Onter,  843  Lexington  Avenue  (near 
64th  Street) ,  New  York,  c^wated  imder  the 
auspices  of  the  Association  on  Amertean  In- 
dian Affairs. 

The  following  cnrft  organlaatlons  are  fur- 
ther reliable  aouroes,  well  worth  visiting  to 
the  course  of  one's  travels.  A  few.  which  are 
indicated,  provide  maU-order  Usts.  Even  they 
may  be  slow  In  replying,  though  patience  will 
provide  Its  reward. 

Alaska  Native  Arts  *  Crafts,  Poet  Office 
Box  883,  Juneau,  Alaska  (mail  order). 

Hopl  Arts  ft  Crafts  GulM,  Oralbl,  Arte. 

Papago  Tribal  Store  Enterprise,  Box  296 
Sells,  Ariz. 

Kavajo  Arts  ft  Crafts  Guild,  Wtodow 
Rock,  Arte,  (mall  cH^er). 

Hoopa  Subagency,  Hoopa,  Calif. 

Seminole  Arts  ft  Crafts  Center.  6075  Stir- 
ling Road.  Hollywood.  Fla.  (mall  order). 

Tama  Indian  Crafts,  Route  2,  Tama,  Iowa. 

Pipestone  Indian  Arts  ft  Crafts,'  Pipe- 
stone, Minn. 

Choctaw  Craft  Workers  AssocUtlon,  Choc- 
taw Area  Field  Office,  Philadelphia,  Miss. 
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Northern  Plains  Indians  Craft  Association, 
804  North  39th  Street.  Bllllngs.  Mont,  (mall 
order).  Also  the  Musuem  of  the  Plains  In- 
dian, at  Browning,  Mont.,  includes  an  arts 
and  crafts  shop,  operated  by  the  Northern 
Plains  Association. 

Qualla  Arts  &  Crafts  Mutual,  Poet  Office 
.Box  76.  Cherokee,  N.C.  (mall  order). 

Oklahoma  Indian  Arts  &  Crafts  Coopera. 
tlve.  Poet  Office  Box  447,  Anadarko,  Okla.  (a 
part  of  the  Southern  Plains  Indian  Muse- 
.  um). 

Sequoyah  Indian  Weavers  Association, 
Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Tlpl  Shop,  Sioxix  Exhibit  ft  Craft  Center, 
Box   1504,  Rapid  City.  S.  Dak.   (mail  order). 

Shoahone  Indian  Craft  Shop,  Wind  River 
Indian  Agency,  Port  Washakie,  Wyo. 


PHYSICAL     EDUCATOR     RESEARCH 
AIDS  U.S.  FOREST  SERVICE 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President, 
very  recently  a  meet  interesting  and 
unique  cooperative  research  project 
came  to  my  attention.  The  project  in- 
volved the  graduate  students  of  the  phys- 
ical education  department  at  Montana 
State  University  and  the  Engineering 
Development  Center  operated  in  Mis- 
soula. Mont.,  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service. 

Briefly  the  graduate  students  work  at 
the  Development  Center  where  new 
tsTjes  of  equipment  for  the  Forest  Serv- 
ice are  used  and  they  in  turn  attempt  to 
evaluate  the  effects  this  equipment  has 
on  the  men  using  it.  It  is  my  under- 
standing that  this  is  the  only  project  of 
its  kind.  The  project  was  recently  pre- 
sented to  the  national  meeting  of  the 
American  Association  of  Health,  Phys- 
ical Education  and  Recreation. 

Mr.  President,  so  that  my  colleagues 
here  in  the  Senate  may  be  more  fully 
informed  on  this  unique  project,  I  ask 
ilnanimous  consent  to  have  printed  at 
the  conclusion  of  my  remarks  in  the 
Congressional  Record  an  editorial  from 
the  November  25,  1963.  issue  of  the  Mis- 
soulian  and  the  presentation  prepared  by 
Wayne  E.  Siiuiing  at  Montana  State 
University. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
and  the  statement  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record,  as  follows: 

[From  the  Mlssoullan,  Nov.  25,  1963] 
Pbtsical  Educator  Research  Eases  Forest- 
ers' Task 

Learning  to  teach,  coach,  be  an  adminis- 
trator and  do  research — this  is  the  life  of  a 
physical  education  graduate  student  at 
Montana  State  University. 

The  above  pictuie  shows  graduate  stu- 
dents in  physical  education  at  Montana 
State  University  doing  research.  How  much 
energy  does  it  take  for  that  firefighter  to 
carry  his  pack  up  a  hill?  ^  Is  the  pack  too 
heavy — too  light — how  does  smoke,  dirt,  ap- 
prehension affect  the  amount  of  energy  he 
will  use?  These  are  some  of  the  problems 
these  physical  education  graduate  students 
are  trying  to  solve. 

The  university's  expanding  graduate  pro- 
gram in  physical  education  has  made  it 
possible  to  obtain  as  graduate  assistants  a 
select  group  of  students  from  various  {>arts 
of  the  country.  They  are  working  toward 
master's  degrees  under  the  direct  supervision 
of  Wayne  Sinning,  bead  of  the  physical  edu- 
cation graduate  program.  Their  research 
activlt'.es  are  concentrated  on  this  coopera- 
tive venture  which  is  a  part  of  the  total 


program  In  the  Department  of  Health,  Phy- 
sical  Education  and   Athletics. 

Missoula  is  the  only  place  in  the  country 
where  this  particular  type  of  research  is  being 
carried  on  in  respect  to  PYirest  Service  equip- 
ment. The  effectiveness  of  the  graduate  pro- 
gram is  enhanced  by  the  unique  cooperative 
enterprise  agreement  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity has  with  the  Missoula  Equipment  De- 
velopment Center  of  the  U.S.  Fyjrest  Serv- 
ice. 

The  development  center  produces  new 
types  of  equipment  for  Forest  Service  use. 
The  graduate  students  attempt  to  evaluate 
the  effects  this  equipment  has  on  men  us- 
ing it.  As  compared  to  the  old  tools,  are  the 
new  ones  more  economical  in  the  use  of  hu- 
man energy?  Can  a  man  do  more  work 
with  them  In  the  same  amount  of  time? 
Another  problem  is  to  establish  basic  re- 
quirements and  methods  for  measuring  hu- 
man effort  and  fatigue  factors  in  the  use  of 
the  new  machines.  Standards  are  being  es- 
tablished to  evaluate  (1)  the  use  of  various 
safety  items  (respirators,  goggles,  guards, 
etc.),  (2)  working  under  adverse  conditions 
(smoke,  dust,  heat,  etc.),  (3)  operating  vari- 
ous machines,  (4)  using  various  tools,  and 
(5)  using  various  methods  of  operating  ma- 
chines or  doing  work.  Perhaps  the  greatest 
advantage  to  both  the  equipment  develop- 
ment center  and  the  department  of  health, 
physical  education  and  athletics  is  that  each 
can  have  a  more  extensive  program  for  the 
evaluating  of  human  performance  than  they 
could  if  they  were  working  Independently. 

The  equipment  development  center  feels 
that  the  university  wiU  conduct  research  of 
this  type  on  a  higher  level  than  that  which 
could  be  attained  were  the  center  to  do  it 
themselves.  Also,  having  an  outside  group 
such  as  the  university  personnel  working 
on  these  projects  provides  a  system  of  checks 
and  balances  that  makes  the  evaluation  pro- 
gram more  objective  and  valid.  It  also  felt 
that  many  indirect  benefits  wiU  arise  due  to 
the  accumulation  of  knowledge  about  human 
effort  while  performing  forestry  tasks. 

This  agreement  gives  direction  to  the  re- 
search program  of  the  department  of  health, 
physical  education  and  athletics.  Unless 
there  is  a  unifying  undercurrent  of  some 
sort  running  through  the  program,  the  re- 
search is  too  apt  to  become  aimless  and  is 
nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  fulfilling 
thesis  requirements. 

It  should  be  noted  that  this  is  not  the 
only  type  of  research  that  Is  pursued  In  the 
department,  for  studies  more  directly  re- 
lated to  sports  skills  and  physical  fitness  are 
also  undertaken.  Students  who  work  under 
the  terms  of  this  research  agreement  may 
use  the  data  for  master's  theses. 

Many  problem  areas  in  development  are 
being  attacked  in  the  project.  The  first  of 
these  is  building  flrellnes.  There  has  been 
no  real  evaluation  of  different  mechanical 
methods,  or  mechanical  methods  compared 
to  older  hand  methods.  The  first  studies 
in  relation  to  this  problem  were  completed 
this  past  year  and  additional  ones  are  now 
underway. 

Gear  carrying  and  the  development  of  test- 
ing equipment  are  also  high-priority  proj- 
ects. 

In  addition  to  research  and  classwork,  the 
graduate  assistant  must  also  help  coach  a 
varsity  intercollegiate  sport,  teach  physical 
education  classes,  attend  all  staff  meetings, 
and  participate  in  all  department  activities 
as  a  full-fledged  staff  member,  thus  obtain- 
ing an  intimate  knowledge  of  all  phases  of 
the  depcui^nent  and  how  it  functions.  He 
also  learns  the  intricacies  of  the  profession 
as  he  works  closely  with  the  Individual  staff 
memoers.  These  duties  plus  a  regxilar  class 
toad  produce  a  topflight  teacher-coach  who 
wlU  represent  Montana  State  University  and 
Montana  with  distinction. 


A  Cooperative  Research  Project — A  Unique 
Method  or  Supportino  Research  in  Physi- 
cal Education 

(By  Wayne  E.  Sinning) 
introduction 
The  difficulty  of  attaining  financial  sup- 
port for  research  in  health,  physical  educa- 
tion, and  recreation  is  recognized.  This  re- 
port describes  a  method  of  support  through 
a  cooperative  research  agreement  rather  than 
through  direct  grants  of  money  to  a  depart- 
ment or  an  individual.  It  is  felt  the  gen- 
eral approach  of  this  plan  has  possibilities 
for  the  support  of  research  in  health,  physi- 
cal education,  and  recreation  pursued  by  de- 
partments in  other  colleges  and  universities. 
-— The  agreement  discussed  here  has  been 
made  between  the  Montana  State  University 
Department  of  Health.  Physical  Education, 
and  Athletics,  and  the  Missoula  Equipment 
Development  Center  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Serv- 
ice, Department  of  Agriculture.'  The  Equip- 
ment Development  Center  was  established  in 
1952  as  part  of  the  northern  region  of  the 
Forest  Service.  Its  original  responsibility 
was  for  aerial  development  for  the  entire 
Forest  Service,  but  It  has  since  expanded  in- 
to the  development  of  all  types  of  forestry 
equipment.  Much  of  this  equipment  is  used 
by  smokejumpers  who  parachute  into  re- 
mote areas  to  fight  fires. 

characteristics  or  the  agreement 

It  la  felt  that  this  agreement  has  certain 
characteristics  that  are  essential  if  any  such 
agreement  is  to  be  workable.  These  char- 
acteristics are  discussed  separately. 

Written  contract:  A  memorandum  of  un- 
derstanding was  developed  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  both  parties  and  signed  by  the  ad- 
ministration of  both  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity and  the  northern  region  of  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service. 

Budget  provision:  The  use  of  funds  must 
be  defined.  Each  party  to  this  agreement 
operates  on  an  independent  budget.  The 
main  emphasis  Is  that  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  cooperative  development  of 
projects  rather  than  mutual  expenditure  of 
funds.  If  either  party  should  contribute 
money  to  the  other,  supplementary  agree- 
ments would  be  necessary.  Under  this  ar- 
rangement, the  research  program  could  con- 
tinue even  though  one  party  might  find  It 
difficult  to  secure  funds  for  a  certain  budget 
period. 

Provision  for  Independent  work:  Materials 
developed  together  can  be  used  in  independ- 
ent studies.  Both  the  Equipment  Develop- 
ment Center  and  the  Montana  State  Univer- 
sity Department  of  Health,  Physical  Educa- 
tion and  Athletics  plan  to  do  research  in- 
dependently of  the  other.  When  mutually 
developed  materials  are  used  for  Independent 
study,  provisions  must  be  planned  within 
the  framework  of  the  total  program. 

Stipulations  on  the  vise  of  results:  It  is 
required  that  each  party  provide  the  other 
with  copies  of  the  results  of  research  com- 
pleted either  cooperatively  or  independently. 
Also,  any  inventions  arising  from  coopera- 
tive research  on  the  part  of  either  party 
must  be  fully  disclosed  through  publication 
or  patented  and  made  available  for  free  pub- 
lic use.  Procedures  have  also  been  estab- 
lished for  the  publication  of  research  results. 
Organized  cooperative  planning:  Programs 
are  to  be  reviewed  and  cooperatively  planned 
annually.  Supervisory  responsibilities  and 
Immediate  objectives  are  established  at  this 
time. 


'  The  original  concept  of  this  agreement 
must  be  credited  to  the  chairman  of  Men's 
Physical  Education  at  Montana  State  Uni- 
versity, Mr.  C.  H.  Hertler,  and  the  Chief  of 
the  Missoula  Equipment  Development  Cen- 
ter, Mr.  H.  K.  Harris. 
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Certain  objectives  have  been  estabUshed 
for  the  program.  These  objectives  are  pre- 
sented here  to  show  the  scope  of  the  pro- 
gram and  the  type  of  research  that  Is  being 
done.   These  objectives  are : 

1.  Tb  search  for  and  eramate  ptibMshed 
reports,  conduct  neceesary  research,  and  to 
determine  basic  and  applicable  methods  tot 
measuring  and  analysing  the  physiotoglcal 
cost  of  doing  prescribed  forestry  Jobs. 

2.  To  purchase,  design,  develop,  or  con- 
struct equipment  aa  necessary  (1)  to  estab- 
lish basic  requirements  and  methods  for 
measuring  human  effort  and  fatigue  factors, 
(2)  to  measure  human  effort  and  fatigue  fac- 
tors under  field  conditions,  and  (8)  to  trans- 
mit measurements  to  a  recorder  for  control 
and  analysis. 

3.  To  develop  standards  for  comparison  of 
physiological  cost  of  ( 1 )  various  safety  Items 
(respirators,  goggles,  guards,  etc.).  (2)  work- 
ing under  adverse  conditions  (smoke,  dust, 
apprehension,  etc.),  (8)  operating  vartooi 
machines,  (4)  using  various  tools,  and  (5) 
using  various  methods  of  operating  machines 
or  doing  work. 

4.  To  conduct  laboratory  and  field  testk 
and  measurements  of  physiological  cost  of 
doing  work,  as  determined  by  program  di- 
rectors and  within  guides  or  Umltattons  es- 
tabMshed  by  the  university  and  the  Forest 
Service. 
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8.  To  conduct  HthM*  related  cooperative 
work  which  may  be  flaanced  or  approved  by 
either  or  both  cooperators.' 

AOVAITTAGES  OE  THE  AGREEMEMT 

Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  both 
the  equipment  development  center  and  the 
department  of  health,  physical  education, 
and  athletics  Is  that  each  can  have  a  man 
extensive  program  for  the  evaluation  of  hu- 
man performance  than  they  could  IX  they 
were  working  independently. 

The  equipment  development  center  feels 
that  the  university  will  conduct  research 
of  this  type  on  a  higher  level  than  that 
which  could  be  attained  were  the  center  to 
do  It  themselves.  Also,  having  an  cnitsUU 
group  such  as  the  university  personnel  work- 
ing on  these  projects  provides  a  system  of 
checks  and  balances  that  makes  the  evalua- 
tion program  more  Directive  and  valid.  It 
is  also  felt  that  many  Indirect  benefits  wUl 
vise  dne  to  the  accumulation  of  knowledge 
alxjut  human  effort  while  performing  defined 
forestry  tasks.* 

This  agreement  gives  dlrecUon  to  tb* 
research  program  of  the  Department  trf 
Health.  Physical  Education  and  Athletics 
Unless  there  U  a  unifying  undercurrent  of 
some  sort  running  through  the  program, 
the  research  is  too  apt  to  become  almlesa 
and  is  nothing  more  than  a  matter  of  ful- 
filling thesis  requhrments.  It  should  be 
noted  that  this  is  not  the  only  type  of  re- 
search that  U  pursued  in  the  Department, 
but  studies  In  this  project  wUl  be  available 
to  qualified  graduate  students.  This  agree- 
ment also  helps  the  Department  buUd  a 
better  laboratory  faster  due  to  the  pooling 
of  equipment. 

CURRENT  KATUS 

Three  studies  are  either  In  progress  or 
near  completion  In  this  year's  program.  One 
student  has  completed  a  study  of  strengUx 
decrement  while  backpacking  a  typical  fair- 
est Service  load  on  the  treadmill  at  dtfferent 
grades  with  speed  held  constant.  Another 
student  Is  eEanUnlng  the  \ae  ot  a  pretflc- 


tive  f<»mula  for  determining  energy  expend- 
iture during  treadmlU  walking  at  rather 
severe  grades.  A  third  student  will  compare 
energy  exi>endlture  while  building  flrenne 
with  two  types  of  mechanical  trencher. 

^o*fc  *he  university  and  the  BqiUpraest 
Derelopment  Center  have  contributed  a  con- 
siderable ajDotmt  at  equipment  to  the  proj- 
ect this  year.  The  Equipment  Development 
Center  has  supplied  a  treadmlU  that  their 
personnel  designed  and  constructed,  a  ten- 
slometer  testing  toble,  a  calibrator  for  ten- 
slometers,  and  Is  now  having  a  cardtotachom- 
eter  made.  There  are  excellent  opportu- 
nities for  developing  new  equipment  since 
the  Equipment  Development  Center  can 
utilize  Its  shop  facilities  and  engineering 
knowledge. 

The  university  has  also  added  much  equip- 
ment. A  room  had  been  set  aside  for  a 
laboratory  and  equipment  purrtiased  for  the 
analysis  of  respiratory  gases.  This  Includes 
a  600-llter  chain  con^>ensated  gasometer, 
Douglas  bags,  a  dry  gas  meter  foe  field  work, 
mlcro-Scholander  apparatus,  and  miscel- 
laneous materials  easentlai   to  gas  analysis. 

FUTURE    EMPHASIS 

Two  main  problem  areas  in  equipment  de- 
velopment are  being  attacked  early  In  the 
project.  The  first  of  these  Is  building  fire- 
line.  There  has  been  no  real  evaluation  of 
different  mechanical  methods,  or  mechanical 
methods  compared  to  older  hand  methods. 
Tlie  first  research  In  relation  to  this  prob- 
lem is  now  In  progress  and  plana  have  been 
made  to  study  this  more  next  year. 

Gear  carrying  Is  also  an  Important  prob- 
lem- Once  equipment  has  been  dropped  Into 
backwoods  areas.  It  must  be  brought  out  and 
returned  to  base  areas.  There  has  been  a 
variety  of  equipment  developed  but  nothing 
has  really  proven  superior  to  backpacking 
by  men.  The  study  of  pack  carrying  on  the 
treadmlU,  which  was  mentioned  earlier.  Is 
the  first  contribution  here. 

Development  of  testing  equipment  la  also 
a  high-priority  project.  Much  of  this  devel- 
opment win  merery  be  adapting  existing  pro- 
cedxires  or  tests,  but  each  Item  will  have  to 
be  tested  and  validated  for  the  situations  In 
which  their  use  is  anticipated. 

IMPUCATIOMS 

This  cooperative  approach  to  research 
could  have  appllcaUons  for  other  oolleges  and 
unlverstties  la  other  areas  of  research  inter- 
est. Foe  cxaoople,  a  similar  arrani^ement 
could  be  made  between  a  department  and  a 
public  (X  private  secondary  school  to  study 
teaching  methods;  some  phase  of  adminis- 
trative probletne  related  to  health,  pfaysleal 
education,  or  recreation,  or  foe  child  develop- 
ment studies.  Local  Industriea  might  haw 
problems  slntllar  to  those  of  the  Bqutpment 
Development  Center  and  would  poaelbly  wel- 
come some  arrangement  similar  to  the  one 
described  here.  Another  approach  would  be 
some  form  of  written  agreement  between  the 
physical  education  department  and  other 
departments  In  the  same  college  or  univer- 
sity where  there  U  interest  in  slmflar  re- 
search applieations. 
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Capital  and  are  making  considerable 
contrilmtiODs.  One  at  the  moct  talented 
is  the  former  superintendent  of  schoola 
for  Butte.  Mont..  George  E.  Haiwy. 
George  Haney,  a  longtime  friend,  has 
just  published  a  new  book  "Selected 
State  Programs  in  Migrant  Educati<m" 
in  his  capacity  as  a  specialist  for  the  Of- 
fice of  Educatioii.  George  is  an  ac- 
knowledged expert  in  the  Add  of  migrant 
education  and  the  problems  confronting 
the  children  of  this  countrTs  migrant 
labor  force, 

George  Haney  did  a  great  job  as  su- 
perintendent of  schools  in  Butte  and  is 
doing  even  greater  things  within  the  Dc- 
partaient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Wel- 
fare. I  wish  to  add  my  congratolatitms 
and  good  wishes  to  the  many  others  for 
his  accomplishments  in  this  area. 

I    ask    unanimous    consent    to    have 
printed  at  the  conclusion  of  my  remarks 
in  tlw  CoNGMSBioKAi.  Rbcdm  a  feature 
story  which  appeared  in  the  Deeent)er  a 
1963,  issue  of  the  Mont«n«  Standard. 

There  being  no  objection,  tLe  arttde 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Bccou) 
as  follows: 

[From  the  Montana  Standard.  Bvtto 
Dm.  •.IMS} 
Ek-Bu  ri'E  Man'  Is  Author 

George  E.  Haney.  former  superintendent  of 
schools  for  Butte,  now  In  Washington   D  C 
where    he    Is    speaallM    tn    educatlan    tar 
migrant  chUdrcn.  1mm  achieved  diattaetton 
as  an  author  In  that  field. 

Haney,  with  the  Office  of  Educatton  of  the 
U.8.  Departmeat  of  Health.  Bducatlon,  and 
Welfare,  has  been  prsdaed  in  educatlcaial  eif- 
cles  and  has  had  articlsa  publlahad  In  ses^ral 
educational  Journals.  Including  School  UXe 
official  Journal  of  the  OfllQB  of  Educatton.     ' 


=  From  the  contract  covering  the  agree- 
ment, pp.  1-a.  ^ 

•  Prom  •  oooveraatlan  with  Mr.  H.  K.  Rv^ 
ris,  chiaf.  ICseoula  Equipment  Deretopraent 
Center,  Missoula.  Mout, 


MONTANAN  IS  SPECIALBBT  IN 
MIGRANT  EDUCATION 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President. 
with  each  new  administration  tiiere  Is 
always  a  great  many  new  faces  in  the 
agencies  and  departmoits  of  the  execu- 
tive branch.  Many  of  these  are  people 
wP»o  come  from  their  home  States  to 
make  a  short  w  long  term  contribution 
in  a  field  in  which  they  have  some  ex- 
pertise. 

Many     friends     and     acquaintances 
from  Mootaoa  have  come  to  the  Nation's 


Toart  WORK  OF  rra  Kunk 
His  book.  "Selected  State  Pragraas  la 
Migrant  Education."  U  the  fliat  of  Ua  n»/i  to 
be  written  In  the  VS.  Ofllca  of  Blucatlon. 
It  Is  already  receiving  wide  drculHtlon  to 
school  districts,  libraries,  teacher  tratolug 
tnetituUoos  and  la  cdaeatkmal  asaoelatlow 
of  the  If  atlon. 

HU  pamphlet.  "TTie  »^'»«-*<-'m  otf  Migrant 
Children,  "  has  been  la  sach  «w»i»thI  that 
thwe  already  have  been  reruns  f  <»  addltlixial 
needed  c<^>lcs. 

The  pubUcaUon  "Selected  State  Programs 
In  Migrant  Education,"  was  written  by  Haney 
after  vtstts  to  sereral  States  wftere  he  re- 
viewed educational  facilities  and  praeamv 
tor  migrant  children. 

Highlights  at  the  work  IniliiJs  a  aCodr  of 
seven  States  with  edaeatUnaa  pragmas  for 
migrant  chUdren  mhidk.  itflars  otrteln  ne- 
clflc  prohUm  areas  and  areea  at  neaded 
research. 

Among  principal  points  outlined  in  tlie 
publication  are: 

Migratory  children  attend  school  Irregn- 
lariy,  become  academically  retarded,  and 
pose  future  edtKatlonal  problems  for  society. 

Tbere  la  evldenoe  euggwUng  a  deOalte 
trend  In  plarmtng  and  organising  ectacatlooal 
programs  for  these  dkUdren  oa  a  State  lereL 

One  means  of  Improviag  educational  pro- 
grams for  migrant  chUdren  lies  In  the  growth 
of  makeup  siunmer  school  progxaaa  la 
California,  the  State  provides  three-foxirths 
of  the  costs  and  the  school  district  one- 
fourth  for  operatlOD  of  summer  schools  for 
migrant  children.  la  ate  Stetaa,  the  State 
agency  provided  lOO-percmt  refmban«nent 
of  the  current  operatton  nTjianate  for 
daaaea 
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NTTMBCa    or    MIGRANT    CHILDEEN 


In  "Questions  and  Answers  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  Migrant  Children,"  Haney  reports 
that  It  Is  estimated  there  are  320.000  to  600,- 
000  migrant  children.  Including  those  who 
do  not  move  with  their  parents. 

The  majority  of  domestic  migratory  farm- 
workers In  the  United  States  Includes  Span- 
ish-speaking Americans,  Negroes,  native 
whites,  Puerto  Rlcans,  and  some  Indians. 
The  majority  are  of  Mexican  origin. 

The  migrant  workers  follow  the  Florida 
harvest  starting  In  the  winter.  In  the  spring 
they  move  up  the  coast  to  New  England. 
They  follow  the  sugarbeet  and  fruit  move- 
ment through  Texas,  and  Into  the  North  Cen- 
tral, Mountain  and  Pacific  Northwest  States. 
Grain  harvesting  extends  through  Montana. 
North  Dakota  and  even  Into  Canada,  with 
California  and  other  Pacific  Coast  States, 
attracting  workers  In  the  fruit,  vegetable  and 
nut  harvesting  fields. 

Haney  also  has  prepared  material  for  legis- 
lation on  education  for  migrant  children  and 
the  Domestic  Service  Corps.  He  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Committee  on  Migratory  La- 
bor, and  on  other  conunlttees  in  that  field. 

Haney  was  city  superintendent  of  schools 
here  from  July  of  1952  to  June  of  1961.  He 
and  his  wife,  Alice,  reside  In  Alexandria.  Va. 
A  son,  Michael,  a  graduate  of  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology,  Is  now  an  engineer 
with  a  large  aircraft  company  In  the  East. 
A  daughter,  Marlyss,  is  married  to  an  Air 
Force  officer,  Lt.  Donald  Erlckson. 


LIBRARY      SERVICES      AND      CON- 


NATI 


VIRGINIA  AND  THE  NATION 

Mr.  RANDOLPH.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday,  November  26,  the  Senate  of  the 
United  States  approved  S.  2265,  the 
amendment  to  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act.  It  was  my  responsibility 
to  express  support  for  this  measure  on 
the  previous  Friday  during  the  debate, 
just  prior  to  the  tragic  announcement  of 
the  death  of  President  Kennedy.  As  I 
remarked  on  that  occasion,  the  library 
bill  Is  one  of  the  most  important  mests- 
ures  to  be  considered  by  this  body  during 
the  1st  session  of  the  88th  Congress.  It 
was,  therefore,  a  matter  of  the  keenest 
satisfaction  to  note  at  the  time  of  the 
vote  on  this  measure  that  an  overwhelm- 
ing majority  of  my  colleagues  in  the 
Senate  shared  enthusiasm  for  this  legis- 
lation. 

During  the  past  two  centuries,  the 
American  public  library  has  frequently 
been  called  the  university  of  the  people. 
It  is  a  unique  educational  facility  in  that 
it  offers  the  opportunity  for  learning  to 
all  who  wish  to  enter  its  doors.  There 
are  no  qualifications  to  be  met  or  exami- 
natioivs  to  be  passed  by  those  who  choose 
to  use  it.  Serving  the  interests  of  people 
of  all  ages  and  from  every  tjrpe  of  life, 
It  provides  materials  and  services  which 
can  meet  the  user  on  his  own  terms  and 
at  his  own  level  of  need. 

In  1956  the  Congress  recognized  the 
importance  of  public  libraries  by  passing 
the  Library  Services  Act — Public  Law 
597,  84th  Congress,  2d  session,  as 
amended.  These  grants  for  rural  public 
library  development  have  had  a  degree 
of  success  well  beyond  the  amount  of 
Federal  funds  Involved.  Since  1961  all 
eligible  States  and  territories  have  been 
participating  in  this  matching-grant. 
State-plan  program.    The  accomplish- 


ments  of  the  Library  Services  Act  have 
been  recognized  and  appreciated  by 
librarians  and  congressional  sponsors  of 
the  bill,  and  also  by  State  and  local  ofD- 
cials.  I  know  of  its  value  to  the  millions 
of  citizens  in  rural  areas  who  have  re- 
ceived and  who  have  used  substantially 
improved  library  services.  Our  experi- 
ence with  this  program,  limited  though 
it  has  been  to  areas  of  less  than  lO.OOd 
population,  offers  conclusive  evidence 
that  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern- 
ments can  join  forces  in  an  effective  part- 
nership to  achieve  mutually  desirable 
goals. 

The  accomplishments  in  West  Virginia 
have  been  noteworthy.  In  our  State, 
103,464  rural  residents  who  had  no  li- 
brary service  whatever  prior  to  the 
Library  Services  Act  program  now  have 
access  to  public  libraries  of  their  own. 
In  addition  to  these,  429,286  people  in  29 
counties  have  had  their  existing  public 
library  services  expanded  and  improved. 
West  Virginia  has  purchased  12  new 
bookmobiles  under  our  State  plan  and 
these  units  are  now  operating  in  dem- 
onstration projects  and  in  the  various 
regional  libraries.  In  one  such  regional 
library,  serving  Harrison  and  Upshur 
Counties,  both  the  number  of  volumes 
available  and  the  number  of  books 
loaned  doubled  between  1956  and  1961. 
The  collection  grew  from  49,087  to  100,- 
216  and  the  circulation  of  these  books 
rose  from  103,466  to  200.432. 

These  gains  are  very  real  and  most 
satisfying,  but  even  after  7  years  of 
determined  effort  much  remains  to  be 
done.  In  the  country  as  a  whole,  more 
than  18  million  Americans  have  no  pub- 
lic library.  Almost  110  million  more 
have  woefully  weak  libraries.  Many  of 
these  can  offer  only  small  and  obsolete 
collections,  overcrowded  or  dilapidated 
quarters,  and  they  are  often  open  for 
use  only  a  few  hours  per  week. 

In  West  Virginia,  716,026  citizens  are 
without  local  public  libraries.  Of  the 
thousands  who  have  only  inadequate 
service,  nearly  500,000  are  in  urban  areas 
which  cannot  participate  in  the  present 
program.  The  proposed  amendment  to 
the  Library  Services  Act  will  offer  an 
effective  tool  for  assisting  the  State  to 
come  to  grips  with  this  distressing  situ- 
ation. Of  the  $25  million  authorized 
annually  for  the  improvement  of  services, 
West  Virginia  would  be  eligible  for  an 
annual  allotment  of  $301,862  to  be 
matched  by  the  State  each  year  with 
$181,736. 

As  we  evaluate  the  accomplishments 
of  the  Library  Services  Act  and  at  the 
pressing  needs  yet  to  be  met,  one  fact 
is  clear.  It  is  the  very  success  of  the 
present  program  which  has  helped  show 
us  the  way  to  greater  achievement.  The 
present  limitation  of  benefits  to  areas 
of  under  10,000  population  has  been  a 
serious  obstacle  to  the  organization  and 
maintenance  of  high  quality  library 
imits.  All  of  the  States  have  recognized 
the  economy  and  the  efficiency  to  be 
obtained  by  building  rural  library  sys- 
tems around  more  highly  developed  li- 
braries, which  are  in  urban  centers.  Be- 
cause these  libraries  are  prohibited  from 
benefiting,  directly  or  indirectly,  under 


the  present  law,  they  have  had  little  in- 
centive to  participate  in  any  of  the  dem- 
onstration programs.  As  a  result,  fur- 
ther rural  library  development  in  many 
places  has  been  handicapped. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  which  we  have  just  approved 
removes  this  artificial  population  re- 
striction. The  inclusion  of  urban  areas 
will  allow  State  plans  to  build  substan- 
tial programs  of  library  extension  and 
improvement  on  the  library  resources 
of  the  larger  cities.  In  this  way,  the  im- 
proved library  facilities  and  resources 
can  be  shared  by  all  users  regardless  of 
their  places  of  residence.  Therefore,  it 
can  be  said  that  in  order  to  accomplish 
the  original  purpose  of  the  rural  library 
program,  the  urban  libraries  must  be- 
come fully  participating  partners  in  the 
State  plans  for  library  development. 

Another  imperative  need  for  this  leg- 
islation is  to  help  the  urban  libraries 
themselves.  The  rapid  increase  in  our 
population,  particularly  the  growth  In 
metropolitan  areas  and  the  swarming 
suburbs,  is  creating  a  tremendous  con- 
centration of  demand  on  the  library 
facilities  in  these  areas.  More  than  60 
million  people  in  these  metropolitan  sec- 
tions have  inadequate  public  library 
service  because  of  submarginal  budgets. 
The  proposed  amendment  to  the  Library 
Services  Act  will  encourage  a  system  of 
libraries  in  which  the  small,  the  medi- 
um-sized, and  the  large  public  and  re- 
gional libraries  will  be  strengthened  to 
better  serve  the  educational  needs  of  the 
Nation. 

In  order  to  stimulate  and  encourage 
the  growth  of  a  public  library  system  of 
real  excellence,  more  is  needed  than  as- 
sistance for  operating  expenses.  The 
ability  of  any  library  to  respond  ade- 
quately to  the  needs  of  its  constituency 
is  directly  related  to  the  adequacy  of  its 
physical  plant.  The  present  Library 
Services  Act  specifically  prohibits  the 
use  of  funds  for  the  purchase  or  con- 
struction of  buildings,  or  for  the  pur- 
chase of  land.  This  restriction  has  un- 
questionably retarded  both  the  extension 
of  service  into  rural  areas  and  the  in- 
volvement of  urban  libraries  in  the  pro- 
gram. Too  often  there  has  not  been 
room  to  house  an  enlarged  book  collec- 
tion or  the  necessary  staff  specialists. 

The  Library  Services  and  Construc- 
tion Act  will  authorize  an  appropriation 
of  $20  million  for  the  construction  of 
public  library  buildings.  In  West  Vir- 
ginia the  allotment  for  construction 
would  be  $241,894.  The  required  match- 
ing expenditures  would  be  $145,389.  I 
am  confident  that  this  modest  induce- 
ment will  effectively  stimulate  West  Vir- 
ginia communities  to  renewed  activity  in 
the  construction  of  public  library  build- 
ings. 

My  commitment  to  the  American  free 
public  library  as  an  educational  agency 
is  constant  and  unequivocal.  My  con- 
fidence in  the  Library  Services  and  Con- 
struction Act  as  a  sound  and  substantial 
contribution  to  better  libraries  is  equally 
strong.  I  was  gratified,  therefore,  to 
cast  my  vote,  along  with  88  of  my  col- 
leagues In  the  Senate,  In  favor  of  pas- 
sage of  this  eminently  desirable  library 
legislation. 
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REFLECTIONS  ON  THE  DEATH  OF 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY  BY  SENA- 
TOR GAYLORD  NELSON 


Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  our 
respected  colleague.  Senator  Gaylord 
Nelson,  of  Wisconsin,  has  delivered  a 
most  Impressive  address  to  the  50th  an- 
niversary dinner  of  the  AntI -Defamation 
League  of  B'nal  B'rlth. 

Speaking  on  Sunday,  December  1,  Sen- 
ator Nelson  said : 

America  Is  In  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  In  an 
hour  of  xmprecedented  challenge  at  home 
and  overseas  it  has  lost  through  senseless 
murder  the  gifted  man  who  led  the  Nation 
so  well  and  who  we  now  discover  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the  civilized  world  to  a 
rare  degree. 

Senator  Nelson  said  further: 
It  Is  a  crisis  borne  out  of  hatred  and  vio- 
lence in  the  mind  of  a  man.  •  •  •  It  Is  im- 
portant that  the  people  of  America  know 
the  origin  of  this  crisis  for  only  then  will 
they  know  how  to  faoe  it. 

Mr.  President,  because  of  the  excel- 
lence of  this  address,  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  the  entire  text  be  printed 
In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Ry**"'"     O'     SXNATOfc     QATLOaO     NeLSOK     AT 

PnsTxm   Hotel   DiNwni  MrrnNO   Makking 

TH«    60th    ANNIVnSAKT    OF    THE    AnTTOKFA- 
MATION    LXAGTTX    OF  B'NAI    B'STTR 

I  have  refrained  from  making  any  public 
comment  on  President  Kennedy's  tragic 
death.  In  the  long  week  of  agony  which  has 
followed,  because  I  knew  nothing  I  could 
say  which  was  adequate  for  such  an  awful 
occasion. 

Throughout  these  empty  days,  as  I  stood 
before  the  casket  in  the  rotunda  and  beside 
the  grave  in  Arlington  Cemetery,  I  had  the 
same  chance  all  of  you  have  had  to  reflect  on 
how  It  happened,  and  on  where  we  go  from 
here. 

Now  I  am  called  upon  to  speak  and  to  a 
unique  organization— one  which  has  spent  60 
years  fighting  hatred — and  finally  it  seems 
that  there  is  something  which  clearly  must 
be  said. 

America  la  In  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  In  an 
hour  of  unprecedented  chaUenge  at  home 
and  overseas.  It  has  lost  through  senseless 
murder  the  gifted  man  who  led  the  Nation 
so  well  and  who,  we  now  discover,  had  won 
the  confidence  of  the  clvUlzed  world  to  a  rare 
degree. 

This  Is  a  crisis  created  not  from  the  rival 
aspirations  of  powerful  nations,  or  the  In- 
exorable swings  of  the  economic  cycle,  or  by 
some  great  disaster  of  nature. 

It  Is  a  crisis  born  out  of  hatred  and  vio- 
lence in  the  mind  of  a  man — a  hatred  which 
may  have  had  no  logical  basis  and  yet  which 
grew  until  It  could  be  contained  no  longer, 
and  then  it  burst  out  and  killed  our  Presi- 
dent. 

It  is  Important  that  the  people  of  America 
know  the  origin  of  this  crisis,  for  only  then 
wUl  they  know  how  to  face  It. 

If  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  crisis  In  the  moments  following  the 
assasslnaUon,  It  should  have  been  erased  In 
the  hours  and  days  which  f<^lowed.  For  a 
moment  we  didn't  know  what  to  fear.  There 
was  a  kiUer  on  the  loose.  Who  was  he? 
Where  would  he  strike  next?  Was  he  an 
enemy  agent?  Was  he  part  of  an  armed 
band? 

It  almost  seemed  as  though  we  tried  to  de- 
^ct  some  plot  or  plan  to  bring  some  sem- 
blance o*  sense,  some  discernible  motive  to 
this  senseless  deed. 


But  we  soon  learned  there  was  no  sense, 
no  plot,  no  motive  that  rational  men  would 
recognize.  Only  a  strange  and  frightening 
and  powerful  kind  of  hate,  which  txirned  an 
Insignificant  and  unsuccessful  young  man 
Into  a  powerful  enemy  of  America. 

President  Kennedy  was  assassinated  by 
one  man's  hate,  and  all  the  world  must  pay 
the  price. 

All  the  Secret  Service  men  and  all  the 
poUcemen  In  Dallas  couldn't  save  him. 

Then  we  swiftly  learned   that  no  one  Is 

safe  once  hatred  is  unleashed  In  the  land 

not  even  a  man  in  a  police  station  sur- 
rounded by  60  policemen  and  lighted  by  the 
glare  of  nationwide  television.  Hatred — vm- 
reasoning.  senseless — broke  through  what 
was  thought  to  be  perfect  security,  and  killed 
again. 

Nor  did  It  end  there.  Hatred  breeds 
hatred,  and  the  senseless  hate  killings  in 
Dallas  sowed  a  whirlwind  of  threatening 
telephone  calls,  aimed  at  attorneys  and 
policemen  and  frightened  mothers  and  little 
children. 

Still  numb  from  the  shock  of  our  great 
loss,  many  of  va  seem  to  be  looking  around, 
wondering  where  the  violence  will  break  out 
next. 

This  Is  the  crisis  we  face. 
What  can  we  do  about  it? 
I  have  heard  the  suggestion  that  the  finest 
memorial  we  could  erect  to  John  P.  Kennedy 
would  be  swift  enactment  of  the  clvU  rights 
legislation  to  which  he  had  courageously 
committed  his  whole  future  poUtlcal  life. 

I  couldn't  agree  more.  For  this  would  be 
a  lasting,  a  living,  and  a  growing  memorial. 
It  would  advance  the  cause  for  which  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  was  willing  to  give  his  life 

the  cause  of  representative  democracy 
founded  on  equality  before  the  law — and  It 
would  strike  at  the  very  terror  which  took 
him  from  us. 

It  seems  out  of  place  now  to  discuss  the 
technicalities  of  civil  rights  legislation,  and 
perhaps  that  U  a  good  thing.  What  matters 
now  Is  not  whether  we  use  the  Interstate 
commerce  clause,  or  the  14th  amendment,  or 
whether  the  Republicans  or  Democrats  get 
credit  or  blame.  What  matters  Is  that  our 
exalted  system  of  government,  faced  with  a 
great  crisis  bom  of  hate  and  violence, 
respond  to  that  crisis  by  repudiating  hate 
and  proclaiming  Justice  and  equal  treatment 
for  all  our  citizens  as  the  imquestloned  law 
of  the  land. 

No  other  act  could  so  swiftly  redeem  our 
American  reputation  before  the  court  of 
world  opinion. 

But  even  If  we  are  successful  In  passing 
a  civil  rights  bill,  I  think  much  stUl  remains 
to  be  done  before  the  crisis  resulting  from 
the  President's  death  can  pass  from  us. 

By  passing  a  civil  rights  bill,  we  can  re- 
move hate  from  the  official  acts  of  State  and 
Federal  Government. 

The  next  step  Is  to  remove  It  from  our 
hearts.  Only  then  can  we  be  safe  from  this 
menace. 

The  fact  Is.  we  have  been  on  a  collision 
course  with  hatred  and  violence  In  this  coun- 
try for  a  long  Ume.  Hatred  has  been  stead- 
ily becoming  a  standard  form  of  pc^ltlota 
activity. 

The  list  of  the  targets  of  hate  seems  to 
grow  longer  each  day: 

Chief  Justice  Earl  Warren,  a  warm-hearted 
and  wonderful  man  whoee  service  to  democ- 
racy has  been  matched  by  few  men,  now 
hated  by  many  even  in  the  State  which  re- 
peatedly elected  him  to  high  office  by  over- 
whelming majorities; 

Adlal  Stevenson,  a  man  with  the  soul  of  a 
poet  and  a  gift  for  exemplifying  democracy 
which  has  made  him  beloved  around  the 
world: 

Eleanor  Roosevelt,  the  First  Lady  of  the 
world,  who  came  to  symbolize  himianltarlan 
compaaalon.  and  who  is  still  hated.  ev«n  In 
dwth. 
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The  United  Nations,  the  first  real  step  to- 
ward the  brotherhood  of  man  which  we  all 
profess  to  beUeve  in.  and  especially  that 
branch  of  It.  UNICEF.  which  coUects  pennies 
to  buy  milk  for  himgry  chUdren  regartlless 
of  their  commitment  In  the  cold  war 

The  NaUonal  Council  of  Churches,  and  the 
newly  appointed  Secretary  of  the  Navy  be- 
cause he  once  served  as  a  Christian  layman 
on  a  CouncU  of  Churches  committee  which 
sought  a  way  to  avoid  a  nuclear  war 

The  U.S.  State  Department. 

The  New  York  Times— and  much  of  the 
time,  aU  the  major  commxmlcatlons  media 
of  the  NaUon.  And  here  at  home,  news- 
papers,  such  as  the  Milwaukee  Journal,  when- 
ever they  have  spoken  out  forthrlghtly 
against  demagogs  and  tried  to  stem  the  tides 
of  hate. 

I  could  cite  hundreds  of  Individuals  and 

institutions  who   belong   on   this   list ^who 

are  the  regular  targets  of  hate  letters  which 
come  to  my  office  and  spread  all  across  the 
Nation. 

The  Antl-DefamaUon  League  of  B'nal 
B'rlth  has  been  fighting  hate  movements 
such  as  this  for  50  years.  I  don't  need  to 
tell  you  of  the  danger  those  groups  present 
because  you  know  from  hard  and  brutal 
experience  where  hatred  can  lead. 

You  know  that  the  first  swastika  scrawled 
on  a  synagogue  waU,  the  first  rabble-rousing 
speech  by  a  poUtlclan  feasting  on  hate,  can 
lead  to  the  murder  of  6  million  people  in 
gas  chambers  and  ovens. 

And  you  have  learned  first  hand  that  one 
form  of  hatred  breeds  another,  and  so  you 
have  not  been  content  to  fight  Just  for  your 
own  heritage  and  your  own  freedom,  but  for 
the  freedom  and  dignity  of  all  men.  I  saw  the 
banners  of  final  B'rlth  and  other  Jewish 
organizations  In  the  great  march  on  Wash- 
ington back  in  August,  and  It  struck  me 
at  the  time  that  those  banners  have  been 
marching  in  this  cause  much  longer  than 
the  rest  of  us. 

Even  In  the  darkest  crisis,  we  must  find 
hope,  and  my  hope  today  is  that  the  assassi- 
nation of  President  Kennedy  will  bring  home 
to  the  American  people  the  consequences  of 
hatred — Just  as  the  assassination  of  the  Jews 
of  Europe  brought  this  message  home  to  the 
world  almost  two  decades  ago. 

Our  democracy  cannot  survive  unless  ha- 
tred perishes.  That  Is  the  real  message  of 
the  tragedy  of  Dallas. 

We  cannot  seek  comfort  in  the  beUef  that 
the  hate  groups  are  a  minority  and  that  we 
can  triumph  over  them  through  the  po- 
litical process,  because  we  saw  in  Dallas  what 
even  a  minority  of  one  can  do  to  a  free 
society. 

Furthermore,  we  carmot  deal  with  the  hate 
groups  In  the  conventional  political  way  be- 
cause that  simply  spreads  and  aggravates 
the  disease.  Hate  groups,  by  their  very  defi- 
nition, wlU  not  accept  defeat  at  the  polls, 
or  in  open  debate,  or  In  the  Jury  box  If 
they  are  outvoted,  they  wUl  become  all  the 
more  Implacable,  all  the  more  convinced 
that  they  are  the  victims  of  some  dark  and 
sinister  plot  which  lurks  behind  the  scenes 
and  explains  why  they  have  not  been  able 
to  win.  Then  we  t\im  to  haUng  them  be- 
cause they  are  saying  such  hateful  things 
about  people  and  Institutions  which  we 
cherish  so. 

And  when  that  happens — and  it  happened 
some  time  ago  In  this  country — we  are  head- 
ed down  the  road  to  violence. 

That  U  why  I  say  that  aU  of  us  must 
forswear  hatred  and  violence  If  America  Is 
to  survive  this  crisis. 

I  think  this  would  be  easy  to  do  if  we  vtn- 
derstand  what  hatred  Is  and  how  foolish  It 
Is  In  a  healthy  mind  and  a  free  society. 

Hatred  Is  a  defense  mechanism.  It  Is  a 
refuge  Into  which  a  mind  retreats  when  it  Is 
frightened  and  doesnt  know  what  to  do  It 
Is  a  kind  of  alibi  or  a  hideout. 
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But  It  is  a  very  poor  defense  and  a  very 
Insecure  hideout. 

In  a  democratic  society  such  as  ours,  we 
hare  no  right  and  no  need  to  use  hatred  as 
a  political  weapon.  We  have  an  open  so- 
ciety. We  have  a  greet  free  press — which 
demonstrated  In  the  days  after  Dallas  Its 
tremendous  ability  and  devotion  to  Inform- 
ing the  public.  It  Is  utterly  ridiculous  for 
us  to  think  In  terms  of  plots  and  conspiracies 
Involving  the  Supreme  Oo\irt  and  the  State 
Department — or  the  Knights  of  Columbus — 
because  these  grandiose  secrets  simply  can- 
not dwell  In  a  free  and  open  society. 

Furthermore,  we  have  the  greatest  oppor- 
tunity of  any  people  in  history  to  redress  our 
grievances,  to  speak  our  piece,  to  amend  and 
repudiate  any  policy  of  which  we  have  reason 
to  disapprove.  We  don't  need  to  write  on 
walls:  we  can  write  to  our  Congressmen  or 
our  President  or  our  local  newspaper,  and 
have  a  far  greater  Impact. 

We  don't  have  to  resort  to  firearms,  because 
we  have  the  election  ballot. 

And  this  Is  a  point  which  many  Americans 
who  glorify  the  ultimate  resort  to  firearms 
should  remember.  There  are  guns  all  over 
the  world.  They  have  been  passed  out  to  the 
masses  time  and  time  again,  and  used  by 
men  with  high  hopes  to  shoot  their  way  to 
freedom.  But  nowhere  have  guns  alone 
bought  freedom.  Only  where  the  guns  have 
been  laid  down  and  an  orderly  society  of 
law  and  order  established  in  their  place,  has 
there  ever  been  freedom.  Everywhere  else 
we  have  simply  had  unfinished  revolutions, 
where  the  guns  would  simply  pass  from  one 
skle  to  the  other,  and  the  killing  would  go 
on  and  on  with  no  logical  end. 

The  difference  between  the  American  Revo- 
lution and  the  revolution  in  Cuba,  for  In- 
stance, Is  that  Americans  xised  their  revolu- 
tion to  end  tyranny  and  substitute  law  and 
order,  while  in  Cuba  it  was  used  merely  to 
substitute  one  tyranny  for  another. 

So  history  proves  conclusively  that  hatred 
must  end  if  an  orderly  society  Is  to  siirvive. 
We  must  banish  It  from  oiu-  national  life — 
and  we  must  banish  it  from  our  own  minds. 

We  must  recognize  that  hatred  Is  a  disease, 
a  definable  form  of  mental  Illness,  and  one 
which  we  all  must  guard  against. 

The  New  York  Times  Interviewed  psychia- 
trists who  speculated  on  the  mental  illness 
that  undoubtedly  had  gripped  the  Presi- 
dent's assassin.  In  that  story  they  pointed 
out  that  a  paranoid  is  cxie  who  attributes  his 
failures  to  the  enmity  of  others.  He  says. 
In  effect,  "I  hate  you  because  you  hate  me." 
The  psychiatrists  said  the  paranoid  twists 
actual  situations,  while  the  schizophrenic 
makes  them  up  out  of  whole  cloth.  And 
then  one  psychiatrist  added  the  comment 
that  those  labels  are  Inexact  because  these 
symptoms  appear  in  all  gradations,  and  there 
Is  a  little  of  them  in  all  of  us. 

That  is  our  enemy — that  bit  of  hate  In  all 
of  us  which  can  grow  and  create  a  national 
crisis. 

The  hxunan  mind  can  be  excused  for  act- 
ing strangely  becavise  It  seems  that  the  times 
are  making  more  terrible  demands  on  us 
with  each  passing  year. 

But  we  had  an  example  this  week  of  how 
a  real  person  can  react  to  the  most  terrible 
tragedy — without  seeking  refuge  in  the  hide- 
out of  hate. 

If  ever  a  person  was  Justified  in  such  a 
reaction  it  was  Jacqueline  Kennedy.  Here 
was  a  young  woman  who,  we  have  long 
known,  did  not  really  like  the  awful  de- 
mands which  politics  makes  on  a  man  and 
his  family.  I  think  many  of  us  have  felt 
that  Mrs.  Kennedy  wished  the  Nation  wo\ild 
allow  her  and  her  children  to  have  a  little 
more  of  her  husband.  And  I  think  all  of  us 
must  know  how  she  reacted  in  recent 
months  to  the  vlclovis  and  bitter  personal  at- 
tacks on  her  husband  In  many  parts  of  tha 
Nation. 


With  that  background,  think  what  that 
assassin's  bullet  did  to  her.  Who  would 
have  been  surprised  if  she  had  cried  out 
in  hatred  at  that  empty  window  from  which 
the  fatal  shot  came?  Who  would  have  criti- 
cized her  if  she  had  been  bitter  at  the  Dal- 
las police,  and  the  Secret  Service,  and  the 
very  office  of  President,  and  the  Nation  itself. 

But  she  quickly  saw — as  each  of  us  must 
See — that  this  was  not  the  thing  to  do.  She 
realized  that  the  way  to  triumph  above  ha- 
tred is  to  vow  that  you  will  not  let  it  win  in 
you  or  anywhere  else.  When  senseless  ha- 
tred stole  her  husband,  she  moved  to  protect 
what  was  left — her  own  dignity  and  that  of 
her  children,  and  the  shaken  confidence  of 
an  entire  Nation. 

I  need  not  dwell  on  what  this  has  meant 
to  the  American  people.  Every  commenta- 
tor has  seen  it  and  extolled  It  already. 

In  an  hour  of  the  darkest  crisis,  the  wife 
of  the  President  did  the  most  Important 
thing  she  could  do.  She  helped  the  Nation 
decide  whether  to  wipe  out  Its  grief  in  a 
binge  of  hate,  or  to  wipe  out  hate  Itself. 

We  all  have  seen  her  towering  example. 
Now  it  Is  up  to  xis. 


PROTECTION  FROM  EXCESSIVE 
MEAT  IMPORTS 

Mr.  SIMPSON.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion heard  representatives  of  the  live- 
stock industry  who  were  asking  that  beef, 
beef  products,  lamb  and  mutton  be 
eliminated  from  the  preliminary  negotia- 
tion list  It  had  been  proposed  that  the 
tariff  on  these  commodities  be  eliminated 
or  reduced  by  as  much  as  50  percent  in 
the  upcoming  GATT  negotiations. 

Several  of  the  statements  that  were 
presented  to  the  Tariff  Commission  have 
been  made  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record.  These  statements  clearly  dem- 
onstrate that  there  is  a  need  for  protec- 
tion from  the  excessive  imports  rather 
than  a  further  reduction  of  tariffs.  I 
am  hopeful  that  the  Tariff  Commission 
will  strike  these  commodities  from  the 
negotiation  list  and  that  corrective  ac- 
tion will  be  taken  by  our  Government. 

Senator  Lzn  B.  Jordan  of  Idaho  pre- 
sented a  statement  to  the  Commission 
which  deserves  the  attention  of  the  Sen- 
ate. He  speaks  with  great  wisdom  and 
understanding.  Lkn  Jordan  has  been  a 
farmer,  a  rancher,  and  an  economic  ad- 
viser as  well  as  serving  as  Governor  of 
his  State.  Thus,  he  knows  and  appreci- 
ates the  problems  experienced  by  our 
livestock  industry. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  this  statement  which  reflects 
the  spirit  of  the  livestock  Industry  of 
Idaho  and  the  Nation  be  printed  in  the 
Record  at  this  point. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  state- 
ment was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Record,  as  follows: 

Statkmknt  or  n.S.  Sznatob  Lin  B.  Jokoan  or 
Idaho  at  Hxabimcs  Bsroac  tbz  UJS.  TAmtrr 
Commission  and  the  Teadx  Intobmation 
COMMITTEX,  Decembkr  10,  1963 
I  am  UJ3.  Senator  Lxit  B.  Jokoam  of  Idaho, 
and  I  am  making  this  statement  to  you  in 
the  Interest  of  the  livestock  producers,  feed- 
ers, and  processors  of  my  State  and  in  addi- 
tion for  the  Uvestock  industry  and  the  con- 
siuners  of  this  country. 

Agriculture  is  the  economic  llfeblood  of 
Idaho  and  most  of  the  other  Western  States. 
Livestock  Is  the  keystone  of  our  agriculture 
economy.    More  than  one-fourth  of  our  total 


returns  from  agriculture  in  U>62  were  from 
the  sale  of  Uvestock  and  of  course  the  largest 
part  of  our  agricultural  sales  of  feed  grains 
and  hay  were  for  livestock  feed. 

American  consumers  expect  quality  In 
their  meat  purchases  and  they  have  been 
able  to  get  It.  Our  citizens  consume  one- 
thlrd  of  the  world's  total  supply  of  beef  and 
veal.  They  rate  far  above  world  averages  in 
sheep  and  mutton  consumption  and  in  the 
use  of  pork  products.  They  have  always  been 
assured  of  an  adequate  supply  of  high-qual- 
ity meats  from  American  farms.  In  addition, 
the  production,  feeding,  and  processing  of 
American  meat  products  give  job  Insurance 
to  mUlloDS  of  our  workers.  The  livestock 
Industry  in  our  western  country  gives  direct 
and  Indirect  benefits  to  grain  growers,  feed 
plants,  merchants.  Implement  car  and  truck 
dealers,  the  transportation  companies,  and 
many,  many  others.  This  in  turn  creates 
buying  power  to  keep  industrial  workers  em- 
ployed. 

In  Idaho  in  a  1960  survey  made  by  our  own 
University  of  Idaho,  It  was  determined  that 
the  capital  investment  in  the  beef  cattle  in- 
dustry was  $441  mUllon,  which  Included  land, 
buildings,  machinery,  feed,  supplies,  and 
cattle.  The  income  in  1960  was  approxi- 
mately $56,400,000  and  the  expenditures 
about  $36,200,000,  but  the  expendlttires  did 
not  Include  labor  charges  for  the  operator  or 
his  family  nor  for  Interest  charges.  It  is  esti- 
mated the  average  investment  per  aniTnai 
was  about  $325,  not  including  the  value  of 
the  animal. 

Our  sheep  industry  in  Idaho  is  carried  on 
by  some  2.000  owners  and  operators  on  farms, 
ranches,  and  ranges,  with  about  1  million 
head  of  sheep  of  which  approximately  820.000 
are  breeding  ewes.  There  has  been  a  marked 
reduction  In  nimibers  in  recent  years  be- 
cause of  the  profit  squeeze.  Costs  have  risen 
and  prices  received  have  declined.  The  av- 
erage expenditure  for  each  breeding  ewe  in 
Idaho  Is  approxlnaately  $25  per  head  per  year. 
The  average  return  per  ewe  per  year  Is  $20 
for  a  110-pound  lamb  and  $6.20  from  the  sale 
and  Government  support  price  on  a  lO-pound 
wool  clip.  This  leaves  a  profit  of  $1.20  per 
head  but  does  not  Include  death  losses  and 
replacement  costs.  When  these  are  added, 
an  actual  loss  Is  shown.  An  Investment  of 
$40  for  each  ewe  Is  indicated  in  lands,  im- 
provements, and  machinery.  This  does  not 
include  the  value  of  the  ewe  herself.  These 
capital  investments  for  cattle  and  sheep  op- 
erations fiurnlsh  much  of  our  property  tax 
base,  which  maintain  our  schools,  road  sys- 
tems, and  county  government.  It  is  an  es- 
sential and  Integral  part  of  our  whole  econ- 
omy. With  Idaho  still  65  percent  federally 
owned,  we  must  maintain  and  enlarge.  If 
possible,  our  tax  base. 

Tha  breeding,  raising,  grazing  and  feeding 
of  livestock  coordinate  the  use  of  our  private. 
State  and  Federal  lands.  We  n^ed  your  as- 
sistance and  support  to  maintain  this  bal- 
ance of  use  and  earnings. 

The  average  prices  of  all  classes  of  cattle 
are  down  about  10  percent  below  1  year  ago. 
There  can  be  no  question  but  that  increased 
Imports  of  beef,  veal,  and  meat  products  are 
largely  responsible  for  this.  Our  own  pro- 
duction has  Increased  slightly  to  keep  pace 
with  local  needs  from  about  2  percent  per 
year  over  the  past  5  years  with  the  exception 
of  1962  when  the  increase  was  4  percent. 
Meat  Imports,  on  the  other  hand,  have  in- 
creased 60  percent  from  1958  to  1062.  and 
Imports  of  meat  and  meat  products  during 
January  to  Augiut,  1963,  were  up  22  percent 
above  the  same  period  in  1962.  We  are  told 
that  80  percent  of  these  are  from  boneless 
beef,  but  that  competes  with  utility  cows 
and  aged  ewes,  and  they  In  turn  compete 
with  higher  grades  of  beef  and  mutton,  so 
the  whole  price  structure  is  affected. 

The  consumers  in  the  United  States  need 
protection  as  well  as  the  producers.     When 
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high  quality  meat  can  be  produced  here  at 
reasonable  prices  and  the  profits  from  such 
livestock  operations  furnish  local  employ- 
ment, there  seems  no  reason  to  Increase  Im- 
port quotas  or  to  lower  Import  tariffs.  We 
must  keep  the  Industry  healthy,  prosperous, 
and  growing.  It  Is  my  earnest  request  that 
you  carefully  weigh  all  the  factors  Involved 
and  that  the  members  of  this  Commission. 
as  well  as  members  ai  the  Trade  Information 
Committee,  recommend  proper  action  to 
protect  our  livestock  Industry  against  Im- 
ports of  livestock  and  meat  products  which 
threaten  to  topple  the  whole  structure. 

Thank  you  for  the  opportunity  to  present 
this  information. 


ESTABLISHMENT  OP  A  CABINET 
LEVEL  SECRETARY  OP  EDUCATION 
Mr.  PELL.  Mr.  President,  on  Novem- 
ber 5.  1963.  Dr.  Michael  P.  Walsh,  di- 
rector of  development  for  Vernon  Court 
Junior  College  in  Newport.  R.I.,  and 
former  commissioner  of  education  in  my 
State,  delivered  an  address  before  the 
annual  Teachers'  Congress  at  St.  John's 
University  in  New  York  in  which  he  ad- 
vocated the  establishment  of  a  separate 
Cabinet-level  post  for  Secretary  of  Edu- 
cation. 

This  is  an  address  with  which  I  whole- 
heartedly concur,  and  which  I  believe 
commends  itself  to  all  persons  interested 
in  the  educational  system  in  the  United 
States.  We  find  ourselves  constantly 
talking  about  the  problems  in  education, 
and  in  fact,  for  the  first  time  in  some 
years,  we  are  actually  devising  and  pass- 
ing constructive  legislation  to  meet  the 
growing  needs  of  this  Nation.  But  we 
merely  indulge  ourselves  when  we.  at  the 
same  time,  fail  to  make  provision  at  the 
highest  Federal  level  for  the  direction 
and  coordination  of  far-reaching  Federal 
programs  in  this  field. 

The  education  of  the  youth  of  America 
ranks  equally  with  any  program  under- 
taken by  government.  It  demands  the 
full  efforts  and  resources  of  a  separate 
Department  of  Education  which  under 
the  guidance  of  a  Secretary  of  Education, 
can  plan  and  coordinate  with  the  States 
and  local  communities  and  thus  help  de- 
velop our  system  of  education  to  Its  very 
highest  potential. 

In  this  regard,  I  commend  the  efforts 
of  my  good  friend  and  colleague  from 
Rhode  Island.  Congressman  John  E. 
FoGARTY.  who  has  introduced  two  bills 
HR.  9160  and  H.R.  9161.  which  would 
create  separate  Departments  of  Edu- 
cation and  Health. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  this 
point  in  the  Record,  Dr.  Walsh's  speech 
before  the  Teachers'  Congress  be  re- 
printed in  full. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  speech 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Speech  or  Da.  Michaix  P.  Walsh,  DKi.nr«««D 
AT  St.  Johns'  UNrvaisiTT,  Bbookltn,  No- 
vxMBKS  5,  AT  Annual  Teachk>s'  Convoca- 
tion 

In  responding  to  the  challenge.  "Crucial 
Issues  in  Crucial  Times."  it  is  Imperative 
that  one  at  first  consider  the  position  of  the 
United  States  in  its  international  as  well 
as  Its  national  setting.  One  must  approach 
thU  problem  on  the  local.  State,  and  na- 
tional stage  with  the  background  of  Amer- 
ica s  welfare  at  heart.    And  on  this  stage  of 


crucial  times,  American  education  must  play 
a  crucial  role.  For  as  our  Nation  stands  at 
the  crossroads  of  many  national  and  inter- 
national complexities,  one  might  well  ask 
American  educators  and  leaders  "Quo 
Vadls — Whither  Gtoest  Thou." 

Upon  the  answer  to  this  question  may  well 
rest  the  future  happiness  and  success  of 
millions  of  American  youth,  who  are  at 
present  sitting  in  our  classrooms.  For  the 
youth  of  today  demands  leadership — a  dy- 
namic leadership  that  Is  farslghted.  A 
leadership  that  can  visualize  the  drama  on 
the  stage  of  tomorrow  upon  which  Ameri- 
can youth  must  play  its  part  in  American 
citizenship.  To  the  degree  that  such  a  part 
will  be  played  wUl  be  dependent  in  no  small 
measure  upon  the  InteUlgent  leadership  that 
American  educators  exert  now  and  upon  the 
loyal  and  dedicated  service  of  teachers  to 
the  great  cause  and  philosophy  upon  which 
this  Government  of  a  free  people  Is  based. 
Perhaps  at  no  time  In  the  history  of  our 
country,  outside  that  of  actual  fighting  war- 
fare, has  the  futiu-e  of  this  Nation  been  so 
seriously  threatened  and  challenged  as  It  is 
In  this  day  and  age.  I  say  outside  of  actual 
warfare  because,  in  fact,  we  are  at  war.  This 
war  is  not  on  the  battlefield  of  bloodshed. 
It  is  a  socioeconomic  warfare  that  will  be 
long  and  lasting  and  that  wUl  test  to  the 
limit  the  Intelligence,  the  fortitude,  and  the 
patience  of  the  American  people. 

American  educators  must  come  face  to 
face  with  these  Issues  and  In  so  doing  make 
adjustments  in  the  curriculum  of  our  schools 
so  that  the  youth  who  are  in  their  forma- 
tive stages  might  be  properly  prepared  to 
face  these  Issues  when  they  enter  the  world 
of  affairs. 

The  America  of  today  is  not  that  of  yes- 
terday. No  longer  are  we  Isolated  from 
Europe.  What  took  7  to  8  days  to  travel 
from  shore  to  shore,  now  takes  but  a  few 
hours.  What  took  seemingly  unending 
hours  and  hundreds  of  ships  to  transport 
troops  to  the  shores  of  Europe  during  World 
Wars  I  and  n  now  can  be  accomplished 
through  airlift  in  a  matter  of  hours. 

Dramatic  changes  have  been  made  in  our 
social  relations  with  other  nations  of  the 
world,  and  for  that  reason  dramatic  changes 
must  be  made  in  our  educational  system  to 
meet  the  challenges  of  today  and  tomorrow. 
Think  of  the  many  small  nations  of  the 
world  since  the  two  World  Wars  that  have 
either  secured  their  independence  or  are 
striving  for  it.  They  are  seeking  recogni- 
tion and  economic  security.  And  we  must 
not  forget  when  we  think  about  these  na- 
tions that  they  are  doing  now  what  the 
Colonies  did  in  1776 — they  are  breaking  away 
from  t3rranny  and  suppression.  We.  too, 
rebelled  against  tyranny  and  suppression  and 
from  our  rebellion  came  a  free  people, 
which  people  founded  a  government  that  was 
dedicated  to  the  principle  of  life,  liberty,  and 
the  pursuit  of  happiness.  We  hear  murmurs 
in  every  walk  of  life  about  aid  to  foreign 
nations,  but  what  would  have  happened  to 
the  colonies  had  the  French  nation  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  pleas  that  we  made  during 
the  time  of  the  Revolution?  This  world  of 
ours  is  in  a  state  of  evolution,  and  we  must 
be  prepared  to  meet  the  changes  that  such 
evolution  will  bring  about. 

Let  us  look  at  the  horizon  and  take  cog- 
nizance of  the  problems  that  hover  about 
us  and  the  challenge  that  they  present  to 
our  educators.  We  see  such  disturbing  forces 
as  communism,  integration,  the  Common 
Market,  automation,  35-hour  week,  adult 
education,  explosive  population,  dropouts 
Just  to  name  a  few. 

These  are  some  of  the  crucial  issues  that 
must  be  faced  in  this  crucial  age.  These 
issues  must  be  faced  realistically  and  the 
studente  who  are  now  in  school  must  be 
made  aware  of  their  existence  and  taught 
ways  and  means  of  living  with  them  These 
will  be  their  problems.    What  are  the  steps 
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that  must  be  taken  In  order  that  our  youth 
wUl  be  properly  prepared? 

In  the  first  place.  I  believe  that  our  edu- 
cational system  should  be  more  sharply 
pointed  toward  American  needs  and  Ameri- 
can welfare.  By  that  I  mean  that  the  at- 
tention of  oiu-  educational  leaders  and  teach- 
ers  in  every  city,  town,  and  hamlet  must 
begin  to  direct  their  attention  toward  the 
problems  of  the  National  Government.  Our 
educational  sights  must  be  lifted.  In  the 
perpetuation  of  a  free  people.  Ignorance  be- 
comes a  mortal  enemy,  and  the  strongest 
defense  against  this  enemy  is  a  strong  edu- 
cational system.  As  a  first  step,  I  believe 
that  the  Federal  Government  mxist  esUbllsh 
a  position  of  Secretery  of  Education,  sep- 
arating It  from  Health  and  Welfare,  paral- 
leling that  of  the  Secretary  of  Defense.  Such 
Secretary  should  have  as  a  support  an  ad- 
visory councU  Of  approximately  20  outstand- 
ing citizens  from  all  walks  of  life,  who  have 
a  deep  and  sincere  Interest  In  the  national 
welfare  and  who  also  have  a  knowledge  of 
the  crucial  place  that  education  must  play 
In  the  defense  of  our  Nation. 

Such  a  move,  I  believe  would  tend  to  draw 
the  attention  of  all  those  In  the  field  of 
education  toward  a  centralized  point  in  our 
Government.  Educational  leaders  can  no 
longer  limit  their  sights  to  the  boundaries 
of  the  commimlty  in  which  they  live;  they 
must  adopt  an  educational  phUoeophy  which 
spells  out  in  no  uncertain  terms  the  needs 
of  the  Federal  Government,  and  instruction 
in  the  classrooms  must  be  pointed  to  such 
needs.  Our  teachers  must  become  alerted  to 
the  problems  that  America  is  facing  for  it 
is  only  when  they  have  the  proper  informa- 
tion on  hand  that  they  wlU  be  able  to  Intro- 
duce such  knowledge  into  their  subject  mat- 
ter and  their  classroom  discussion. 

America  needs  a  Secretary  of  Education 
for  education  is  now  a  vital  factor  in  the 
preservation  of  our  freedom  and  our  econ- 
omy. The  United  States  can  no  more  depend 
upon  isolated,  unattached  systems  of  educa- 
tion to  perpetuate  freedom  any  more  than 
the  Defense  Department  could  depend  solely 
upon  the  State  mllltla  or  National  Guard  to 
defend  our  country  In  the  face  of  an  invasion 
of  an  enemy. 

The  demands  that  have  been  made  on  the 
Secretary  of  Defense,  the  Department  of  the 
Interior,  and  the  Secretary  of  State  In  the 
past  decade  have  been  staggering.  And  many 
of  their  problems  hinge  upon  American  edu- 
cation. So  great  are  the  demands  upon  edu- 
cation, as  on  the  various  other  agencies  of 
National  Government,  that  no  longer  can 
education  be  limited  by  State  boundaries 

We  must  perish  the  thought  that  in  the 
face   of  todays   national  and  International 
problems  that  education  is  the  function  of 
the   State   alone.     We   must   free    ourselves 
from   such  antiquated  ideas  and  face   the 
facts  of  modem  life  reallstlcaUy.    Oux  edu- 
cational system,  if  we  are  to  face  the  critical 
Issues  In  a  critical  age,  must  be  nationalized 
There  must  be  established  In  Washington  a 
strong,  vigorous,  and  progressive  Department 
of  EducaUon,  which  wlU  be  held  responsible 
for  strengthening  American  education  on  aU 
levels,  kindergarten  through  the  university 
There  must  be  a  rebirth  of  loyalty  and  dedi- 
cation to  those  American  principles  that  are 
the  foundation  rock  of  a  free  society.     And 
a  free  society  can  only  be  maintained  and 
made  more  secure  by  the  complete  education 
trf  aU  Its  citizens.     A  strong  and   vigorous 
educational  system  stemming  from  the  Na- 
tional Government  could  weU  be  the  instru- 
ment whereby  peace  is  retained  and  the  prin- 
ciples     of      American      philosophy      spread 
throughout  the  w<»'ld. 

I  do  not  mean  to  suggest  that  the  Federal 
Government  control  the  educational  systems 
in  the  respective  States.  I  do  mean  how- 
ever, that  there  should  be  a  binding  together 
of  all  our  efforts  toward  the  commonweal— 
the  development  of  a  trlumverate  composed 
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of  tha  Federal  Ooverninent,  the  State,  and 
the  local  community. 

This  leads  to  the  next  crucial  step,  and 
that  Is  the  problem  of  ftnanclng.  Local  com- 
munities and  States  have  reached  a  breaking 
point  In  their  attempts  to  provide  adequate 
and  challenging  education,  well-trained  and 
dedicated  teachers,  and  modern  and  efficient 
schoolbulldings  for  their  children.  I  believe 
that  the  education  of  American  citizens, 
70un«  and  old.  is  a  responsibility  of  the  Fed- 
eral Oovemment.  and  I  believn  that  the  Fed- 
eral OoTemment,  shoxild  develop  a  formula, 
so  that  It  could  share  the  ooet  of  education 
in  every  State.  Such  a  formula  should  be 
based  on  the  willingness  of  the  communi- 
ties and  the  State  to  share  the  cost.  For  ex- 
ample, the  more  money  a  community  would 
pay  for  education,  the  more  it  would  receive 
from  the  State;  the  more  the  State  woiild  pay, 
the  more  it  would  receive  from  the  Federal 
Oovemment. 

All  piecemeal  contributions  from  the 
Federal  Government  for  specific  purposes, 
as  is  now  the  case,  should  be  brought  to 
an  end,  and  a  single  appropriation  should 
be  channeled  through  the  State  departments 
of  education  to  the  local  communities,  de- 
pendent upon  the  educational  needs  of  said 
States.  The  Secretary  of  Education,  together 
with  his  advisory  council,  should  make  pe- 
riodic reports  to  the  States  expressly  pointing 
out  the  educational  needs  of  the  Nation, 
and  each  State  should  tal!or  these  reports 
to  fit  the  educational  program  of  the  com- 
munity. Such  a  procedure  would  help  tre- 
mendously in  bringing  all  the  facets  of 
education  together  and  would  make  for  a 
united  front  that  would  give  educational 
leaders  and  teachers  a  psychological  lift.  It 
would  also  focus  their  attention  on  the  na- 
tional goals  and  create  an  atmosphere  at 
home  that  would  place  education  In  its 
proper  place  In  relationship  to  the  needs  of 
the  country. 

With  this  thought  In  mind  our  attention 
must  be  turned  toward  the  secondary  school. 
The  secondary  school  provides  the  last  op- 
portunity for  school  systems  to  establish  in 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  their  youth  the 
sound  principles  of  loyalty  and  responsi- 
bility that  will  make  for  Intelligent  and  con- 
structive citizenship.  For  the  large  majority 
of  our  youth  the  years  at  high  school  mean 
the  end  of  formal  education.  For  this  rea- 
son I  believe  that  the  secondary  schools 
should  be  subjected  to  a  reevaluatlon  for  the 
purpose  of  determining  the  part  that  it  must 
play  In  the  defense  of  the  Nation. 

I  believe  that  If  the  high  schools  are  to 
do  their  part  effectively  the  school  day  must 
be  lengthened.  If  for  no  other  reason  than 
to  Impress  upon  the  minds  of  our  citizens 
that  the  formative  years  of  high  school  stu- 
dents are  vitally  important  and  that  a  vlgor- 
otis  and  Intelligent  pr(^ram  on  this  level 
makes  a  contribution  to  our  national  de- 
fense. 

Knowledge  is  power.  It  Is  Imperative  then 
that  we  take  advantage  of  these  years  to 
strengthen  the  minds  of  the  youth  in  un- 
derstanding what  problenas  the  Nation  faces. 
Every  effort  should  be  made  to  keep  our 
young  people  In  school  \intll  they  have  com- 
pleted their  high  school  education.  In  order 
for  school  administrators  to  successfully 
do  this  they  must  accept  the  challenge  of 
evalxiation.  The  curriculum  must  be  broad- 
ened to  make  It  possible  for  every  boy  and 
girl  to  develop  his  or  her  talents. 

In  order  to  provide  such  an  opporttmlty 
it  stands  to  reason  that  an  intelligent  guid- 
ance and  testing  system  must  be  established 
In  the  school  system.  Each  child  should 
have  a  permanent  record  card  on  which  is 
reported  his  mental,  physical,  and  social  at- 
titudes. It  must  be  on  the  lower  level  that 
we  attack  the  problem  of  dropouts,  for  the 
first  act  of  truancy  Is  the  first  indication 


of  a  potential  dropout.     How  do  dropouts 
affect  the  Nation? 

Large  nimibers  of  dropouts  flood  the  im- 
employment  rolls  and  challenge  the  Oovem- 
ment to  establish  some  other  agency  besides 
the  schools  to  take  over  this  responsibility, 
such  as  it  had  to  do  during  depression  days 
in  the  establishment  of  the  NTA  and  the 
CCC.  I  believe  that  the  schools  should  ac- 
cept the  challenge  and  exert  all  their  ef- 
forts to  set  up  programs  that  will  help  to 
keep  the  youth  in  school.  For  example, 
meetings  should  be  arranged  with  the  busi- 
ness and  industrial  leaders  in  the  community 
to  determine  where  potential  dropouts  might 
be  placed  and  where  a  combination  educa- 
tional-work relationship  might  be  developed. 
No  boy  or  girl  should  be  permitted  to 
leave  school  before  a  conference  Is  held  with 
the  parents  and  the  guidance  covmselor. 
There  should  be  In  each  high  school  a  work 
clearance  department  in  which  the  needs  of 
business  and  Industry  might  be  reported 
and  to  which  potential  dropouts  might  be 
referred.  The  counselors  should  make  every 
effort  to  keep  our  youth  in  school.  It  is  pos- 
sible too,  to  visualize  the  school  authorities 
setting  up  classrooms  in  the  shops  of  busi- 
ness and  industry.  Here  is  another  place 
where  the  Federal  Government  and  industry 
coxild  play  a  vital  role  in  assisting  to  defray 
the  expense  of  such  a  program. 

At  no  other  time  in  our  history  has  there 
been  such  critical  need  for  the  careful  hus- 
bandry of  our  Intellectual  resources.  The 
need  for  unskilled  workers  grows  smaller, 
while  the  demands  for  skilled  and  profes- 
sional people  Increase.  Even  now  our  Na- 
tion finds  itself  short  of  the  talent  needed 
to  maintain  and  control  ova  civilization. 
Add  to  this  shortage  the  fact  that  less  than 
half  the  youth  of  the  highest  10  percent  in 
intelligence  graduate  from  college  and  that 
each  year  there  are  about  50,000  students 
with  ability  to  finish  college  who  do  not 
even  graduate  from  high  school.  This  sit- 
uation Is  worsening  at  a  time  when  our 
very  survival  may  hinge  upon  the  better 
management  of  the  educational  enterprise. 
0\ir  greatest  natural  resource  Is  our  youth 
and  each  September  thousands  upon  thou- 
sands are  placed  in  the  hands  of  school  ad- 
ministrators and  teachers  for  processing. 
The  ultimate  goal  of  thl«  processing  is  good 
and  intelligent  citizenship.  This  great  army 
of  youth  enters  school  not  alone  to  stixly, 
but  also  to  be  studied.  Each  one  is  the 
possessor  of  some  talent.  This  talent  might 
not  be  found  in  the  intellectual  powers 
of  the  Individual,  but  it  might  well  be 
found  in  his  physical,  spiritual  or  social 
powers.  The  great  Job  of  the  schools  is  to 
study  the  individual  and  to  determine  In 
which  category  the  latent  power  rests,  and 
to  make  provision  for  its  natural  growth. 
As  big  industry  takes  raw  material  and  proc- 
esses it  to  its  greatest  potential,  allowing 
for  no  waste,  or  as  little  waste  as  possible, 
so  the  schools  mxist  take  our  youth  and 
process  them  to  their  highest  degree  of  r^ 
finement  so  that  they  can  play  an  active 
pcut  in  the  great  machinery  of  ^ial  living 
In  a  free  society. 

Constantly,  therefore,  we  must  be  ever 
alert  to  the  discovery  of  talented  youth 
which,  properly  nurtured  and  guided,  will 
develop  a  stockpile  of  intellectual  resource 
from  which  the  leaders  of  tomorrow  might 
come.  This  element  in  our  social  life  must 
be  challenged  to  the  limit  In  order  that 
intellectual  desires  might  be  satisfied.  The 
challenge  for  a  longer  schoolday  is  not 
enough.  There  Is  also  the  challenge  of  re- 
adjustment of  the  currlculinn  to  present- 
day  needs  and  fitting  subject  matter  Into 
the  course  of  studies,  bo  that  our  youth  will 
know  firsthand  what  is  happening  In  the 
world  outside.  A  high  school  diploma  must 
represent  the  cult  of  intelligence  and  not 
the  cult  of  mediocrity.     Thomas  Jefferson, 


the  great  American  leader,  based  his  pro- 
gram of  education  on  the  selection  of  the 
best — the  aristos.  Today,  we  must  still  cling 
to  Jefferson's  idea  and  make  every  provision 
for  the  talented  to  reach  the  ultimate  of 
their  natural  abilities  and  at  the  same  time 
to  provide  an  educational  system  that  will 
test  the  abilities  of  the  average  and  provide 
for  them  a  course  of  study  that  will  assist 
them  in  cutting  their  niche  In  a  free  so- 
ciety— or  education  for  good  citizenship. 

For  this  reason,  there  must  be  Introduced 
into  the  curriculum — so  that  all  who  attend 
our  secondary  schools  might  know — those 
subjects  that  are  playing  a  vital  part  in  the 
world  of  affairs  today.  If  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment can  support  programs  In  science, 
language,  and  nuithematlcs.  It  can  certainly 
afford  to  spend  millions  in  giving  financial 
support  to  the  development  of  a  strong 
and  challenging  socioeconomic  program  of 
studies.  Science,  math,  and  languages  are 
not  shaping  world  thought  today,  either  on 
the  national  or  International  level,  and  al- 
though a  knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  im- 
portant and  desirable.  It  cannot  be  over- 
looked that  the  socioeconomic  factors  of 
the  national  and  international  scene  are  as 
equally  Important,  If  not  more  so.  We  have 
only  to  think  for  a  moment  of  the  impact 
the  Common  Market  will  play  on  the  econ- 
omy of  the  Nation,  together  with  the  36- 
hour  week,  automation,  early  retirements, 
leisure  time,  and  the  ever-present  threat  of 
communism. 

About  75  percent  of  our  students  now  In 
high  school  will  soon  emerge  into  the  high- 
ways and  by-ways  of  oxu'  respective  cities  and 
towns  as  citizens.  Will  they  be  able  to  cope 
with  the  problems  of  citizenship?  Will  they 
have  the  skills  to  help  shape  the  course  of 
democratic  events?  We  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  "Are  we  who  are  responsible  for 
the  education  of  youth  doing  our  very  belt 
to  provide  for  them  the  type  of  training  and 
understanding  that  will  equip  them  to  meet 
the  challenges  of  American  society  on  all 
levels— city.  State,  and  Nation?" 

Toward  this  end  I  believe  that  our  sec- 
ondary school  curriculum  should  be  broad- 
ened and  deepened  so  that  those  subjects 
which  are  playing  so  important  a  role  in  the 
affairs  of  the  world  be  presented  realistically 
and  enthusiastically. 

In  this  realistic  presentation,  I  would  en- 
courage the  dally  use  of  the  newspaper  and, 
where  possible,  the  use  of  TV  and  the  radio. 
I  believe  that  ovu*  youth  should  be  presented 
firsthand  the  factors,  international  and  na- 
tional, that  are  shaping  the  world  in  which 
they  live,  as  well  as  the  problems  that  will 
confront  them  as  adults.  It  should  be 
graphically  pointed  out  that  the  news  re- 
ports, the  editorials,  the  columnists  that 
appear  In  the  dally  life  of  a  community  form 
the  everyday  library  for  the  everyday  man. 
Citizens  of  a  free  society  must  continue  to 
grow  in  knowledge  and  to  keep  abreast  of 
the  tide  of  current  events.  The  turn  of 
events  in  the  world  has  been  so  rapid  that 
what  was  true  yesterday  is  no  longer  true. 
Look  how  the  map  of  the  world  has  changed 
since  I960;  look  at  the  explosive  develop- 
ments In  the  world  of  science  and  economics. 
This  brings  us  then  to  another  critical 
issue — the  challenge  of  adult  education. 

This  area  on  the  educational  ladder  of  a 
community  might  well  turn  out  to  be  equally 
crucial. 

Much  emphasis  Is  being  placed  on  the 
dropout  and  ways  and  means  are  being 
studied  whereby  this  army  of  youth  might 
be  kept  in  school.  What  about  the  youth 
of  yesterday  who  were,  because  of  some  cir- 
cumstances, forced  to  leave  school,  or  having 
finished  high  school  did  not  possess  the 
means  to  go  beyond  for  further  study.  They 
are  being  challenged  by  more  free  and  leisure 
time;  they  are  being  challenged  by  the  en- 
trance of  automation;  they  are  middle-aged 
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heads  of  families,  threatened  with  the  loss 
of  a  Job  because  the  skill  that  they  learned 
is  now  antiquated.    It  is  toward  this  group 
of  citizens  that  out  attention  must  be  di- 
rected.   It  is  only  throiigh  adult  educaUonal 
programs  in  the  cities  and  towns,  geared  to 
the  needs  of  these  citizens  that  these  men 
and   women   can   make   a   readjustment   of 
their  lives.     The  adult  educational  program 
on  the  local  level  should  be  a  part  of  free 
education.     It   is  nothing  more   than  high 
school  life  extended  into  the  later  lives  of 
our  citizens  to  help  them  to  know  that  Amer- 
ican education  does  not  end  at  the  age  of 
16  or  with  high  school  graduaUon.     If  the 
Federal  Government  can  afford  scholarships 
and  loans  to  those  who  wish  to  enter  college 
It  can  certainly  afford  to  assUt  those  citizens 
who  are  faced  with  many  problems  and  who 
wish  to  keep  abreast  of  the  times.     This  U 
the  area  of  American  life  that  needs  help, 
for  It  is  the  adult  populaUon  of  a  nation  and 
not  the  youth  that  shape  its  destiny.     That 
we  must  educate  our  youth  to  the  fullest 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  but  we  cannot  wait 
for  present-day  youth  to  grow  up  to  make  an 
Impact  upon  the  Nation.     The  time  U  now 
and  the  more  we  do  to  assist  the  adult  pop- 
lUation  to  a  knowledge  of  changing  times,  of 
providing  counselor  and  guidance  services  for 
those  who  need  direction,  the  more  we  will 
strengthen  the  Nation- 
Last  of  all,  our  schools  must  come  face 
to  face  with  the  problem  of  communism 
There  is  no  need  to  hide  our  heads  with 
the  hope  that  it  will  pass  us  by  unnoticed 
It  is  here  and  here  to  stay.     It  will  always 
be  a  factor  in  our  poliUcal.  economic    and 
social   life.    The   youth  of   today  who  will 
have  to  live  with  it  during  their  Uvea  should 
know  aU  there  is  to  know  about  communism 
They   should    be   taught   the   goals   of   this 
ism  and  be  alerted  to  lu  techniques.     Our 
youth,  if  they  are  to  be  properly  prepared 
to  meet  the  challenge,  should  be  taught  all 
that  can  be  taught  about  it.    It  is  only  by 
knowing  It  that  one  can  discern  the  propa- 
ganda that  Is  used   to  promote   its  cause 
Ignorance  of  communism  will  lead  our  future 
citizens  Into  many  traps  and  embarrassing 
Situations.     Knowledge  of  communism  wUl 
prepare  our  future  citizens  to  meet  the  issues 
as  they  arrive  and   prevent   Innocent  men 
and    women    from    being    deceived    by    its 
philosophy.  ' 

We  are  educating  for  the  maintenance  of 
a  free  society,  not  only  for  America  but 
for  the  other  peoples  of  the  world.'  We 
each  can  do  our  part  by  being  a  more  loyal 
more  intelligent,  a  more  vigorous  citizen 
in  our  own  community.  For  as  we 
strengthen  ourselves,  we  strengthen  our  so- 
ciety. In  the  words  of  OUver  Goldsmith 
there  U  much  wisdom  and  tmth,  as  weU  as 
a  direct  challenge  to  all  of  us: 

"ni  fares  the  land  to  hastening  Ills  a  prey 
Where  wealth  accumulates  and  men  decay 
Princes  and  lords  may  flourish  or  may  fade 
A  breath  can  make  them  ••  a  breath  ha^ 
made,  { 

But  a  bold  peasantry,  a  nation's  pride 
When  once  destroyed  can  never  be  supfilled. 
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do  in  the  future,  we  will  not  as  a  nation 
take  the  variety  of  steps  necessary  to  in- 
sure that  automation  will  be  a  great 
benefit  to  us  all  instead  of  a  great  bur- 
den. 

I  realize  that  a  PresidenUal  Commis- 
sion on  AutomaUon  has  been  proposed. 
I  am  happy  to  support  this  idea.  But 
I  do  not  think  that  this  approach  is 
enough.  I  am  afraid  that  it  misses  the 
vital  point  of  encouraging  and  promot- 
ing widespread  understanding  about  the 
problem,  understanding  at  the  grass- 
roots level  in  particular. 

Automation,  after  all,  deals  with  in- 
dividuals—individuals who  are  in  school, 
who  are  choosing  jobs,  or  who  are  in  the 
work  force.  Regardless  of  what  govern- 
ments and  businesses  may  do  to  alleviate 
automation's  impact,  essentially  the 
problem  boils  down  to  individual  deci- 
sions by  the  persons  affected. 

These  individuals  can  make  reasonable 
decisions  only  to  the  extent  that  they 
are  informed. 

Widespread  information  about  auto- 
mation is  the  greatest  single  good  which 
would  come  from  the  White  House  Con- 
ference on  Automation  which  I  propose 
in  8.  185,  introduced  last  January.  Del- 
egates would  meet  in  Washington  to  pool 
their  best  ideas  only  after  the  question 
had  been  thoroughly  explored  on  local 
and  State  levels.  I  have  confidence  that 
the  final  Conference  itself  would  produce 
valuable  guides  for  acUon.  but  I  am  even 
more  concerned  about  the  fact  that  the 
local  attention  given  the  problem  would 
result  in  a  wldesiwead  understanding  of 
automation — an  understanding  which 
does  not  now  exist. 

In  this  connection.  Mr.  President.  I 
would  like  to  refer  to  a  letter  of  support 
for  the  White  House  Conference  on  Au- 
tomation which  I  have  received  from  the 
executive  board  of  the  Federation  of 
Telephone  Workers  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  letter  explains  that  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Federation  had  presented  the 
White  House  Conference  plan  to  the 
Alliance  of  Independent  Telephone 
Unions  at  its  quarterly  conference  In 
New  York  City,  and  that  the  alliance  had 
gone  on  record  <as  supporting  it. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter be  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record  as 
follows: 
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distribution  to  other  unions,  the  pubUc.  and 
Congress 

Your  efforts  to  get  the  automation  prob- 
lem    off  the  ground"  are  most  apprecUted 
and  represent  progressive  thinking  of  a  type 
which  we  need  more  of  these  days. 
RespectfuUy  yours, 

I.  C.  Glendznning, 
Fice  President  and  Chief  Negotiator. 


DISTINGUISHED  COLUMNIST  RAISES 
QUESTIONS  ABOUT  OSWALD 

Mr.  MUNDT.  Mr.  President,  Victor 
Riesel  is  a  nationally  respected  columnist 
not  given  to  sensationalism  or  gossip 
His  widely  syndicated  observations  ap- 
pear in  the  many  newspapers  served  by 
the  Hall  Syndicate.  In  his  column  for 
December  3,  Mr.  Riesel  raises  some  ques- 
tions which  he  states  the  Soviets  have 
refused  to  answer  about  Lee  Harvey  Os- 
wald's sojourn  in  Communist  Russia. 
Oswald's  Communist  connections  are  be- 
coming increasingly  recognized  and  «n- 
I^asized.  The  questions  raised  by  the 
Riesel  column  should  provide  some  sig- 
nificant answers  if  they  were  to  become 
obtainable. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire Riesel  column  be  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 


WHITE  HOUSE  CONFERENCE  ON 
AUTOMATION 

Mr.  fiOOGS.  Mr.  President,  the  word 
automaUon"  may  have  UtUe  meaning  to 
someone  presently  secure  in  his  Job.  But 
to  one  whose  Job  is  eliminated  by  auto- 
mation, the  meaning  is  stark  and  clear- 
out  of  work  and  often  out  of  hope. 

We  read  articles  about  the  automation 
problem,  but  I  am  afraid  that  until  there 
Is  broad  understanding  about  what  au- 
tomation is  doing  now  and  is  expected  to 


FSDEKATION  0»  TEUPHONS  WoeK- 
KES  OF  PiNNSTLVANIA,  ElXCUTIVE 
BOABO, 

Philadelphia.  Pa..  December  9,  1963. 
Hon.  J.  calsb  Booos, 
V.S.  Senate, 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dea«  Mb.  Bogos:  On  December  5.  19«S  the 
FederaUon  of  Telephone  Workers  of  Penn- 
sylvania presented  your  proposal,  8.  185,  pro- 
viding for  a  White  House  Conference  on 
Automation  to  the  AlUance  of  Independent 
Telephone  Unions  at  quarterly  conference  in 
New  York  City. 

The  alliance  represents  about  100,000  tele- 
phone workers  in  Maryland,  Delaware,  Penn- 
sylvania, New  York,  Connecticut,  the  flve  New 
England   SUtes.   and   Canada. 

That  organization  went  on  record  as  sup- 
porting your  proposal  and  U  preparing  an  ap- 
propriate resolution  to  that  effect  for  genena 


SoMx  Questions  the  Sovirrs  Reittse  To  Ak- 
swEE  on  Lee  Hakvet  Oswalds  Stat  Inside 
Russia 

(By  Victor  Riesel) 
Washincton,  DC— It  would  have  been 
Impolite  and  Impolitic  in  the  past  few  ctays 
to  ask  Soviet  authra^ties  some  pertinent 
questions  about  Lee  Harney  Oswald.  The 
White  House  has  been  desperately  and  un- 
derstandably eager  to  avcrfd  an  international 
Incident  by  appearing  to  give  even  the 
slightest  Insinuation  of  an  international 
plot  to  assassinate  John  Kennedy. 

But  now  the  Central  Committee  of  the 
Communist  Party.  VSJBJi.,  has  changed  the 
rules.  It  has  authorlaed  its  newspaper. 
Pravda,  to  insinuate  that  Oswald  was  a  Cen- 
tral Intelligence  agent  under  President 
Eisenhower  and  under  the  late  President 
Kennedy.  Therefore,  it  is  time  to  ask  the 
Soviets  some  questions  which  are  being  dis- 
cussed in  international  InteUlgence  circles 

The  Rxisslans  have  said  oflUdally  they  de- 
nied Oswald  Soviet  citizenship  because  he 
was  a  Trotskylte. 

This  means  he  was  declared  an  enemy  of 
the  state— a  few  days  ago.  But  why  was  he 
permitted,  back  in  1969,  to  travel  frwely  in- 
side the  Soviet  Union.  This  is  a  coveted 
prlvUege.  Official  permission  la  needed  by 
foreigners  for  bus  and  train  travel.  Yet  he 
went  some  420  miles  from  Moscow  to  Minsk. 
Why  did  the  Soviet  employment  services 
direct  him  to  a  Job?  ThU  must  have  hap- 
pened. He  spoke  no  Russian  then,  he  read 
no  Russian.  He  had  Insufficient  funds  for 
such  travel.  He  must  have  been  directed 
to  Minsk.  He  must  have  been  assigned  a 
Job.  Employment  is  under  rigid  state  con- 
trol. In  the  Soviet  Union  an  appUcant  does 
not  exacUy  get  the  Sunday  papers  and  run 
through  a  list  of  want  ads. 

Who  vouched  for  his  Identity  card?  Who 
got  him  his  "rabochala  knlzhka" work  per- 
mit? Such  documents  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary—especially  for  foreign  workers.  With- 
out such  p^>er8  he  could  not  have  been  hliwl 
He  could  not  have  drawn  his  wages  and  ao-i 
clal  benefits.  He  could  not  have  partlciDatad 
In  cultural  affairs.  *^ 
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And  who  approved  Oswald's  membership  In 
a  Russian  union?  Joining  Is  mandatory,  so 
that  central  discipline  can  be  exerted. 
That's  why  the  Central  Council  of  Soviet 
Trade  Unions  can  claim  26  million  members. 

If  the  Soviet  authorities  believed  Oswald 
to  be  a  Trotfikylte  and  an  American  spy, 
why  did  they  permit  him  to  associate  freely 
with  his  fellow  factory  workers?  Such  ac- 
tivity might  have  eluded  the  secret  police  for 
a  few  weeks  but  not  for  over  2  years. 

Why  did  the  KQB  (state  seciu-lty  secret 
police)  permit  him  to  marry  an  attractive 
Russian  girl?  A  few  words  to  her  and  that 
romance  would  have  ended  quicker  than  you 
can  say  "Siberia." 

Why  was  he  permitted  to  quit  his  Job  and 
then  travel  freely  from  Minsk  to  Moscow? 
True,  workers  are  not  yet  absolutely  frozen 
to  their  Jobs  Inside  Russia.  But  few  Just 
pick  themselves  up  and  leave.  Fewer,  es- 
pecially spies  and  enemies  of  the  state,  could 
blithely  get  travel  acconunodations  for  such 
a  long  haul.  And  this  time,  one  must  en- 
vision such  a  trip  being  taken  by  an  ex-U.S. 
Marine  and  his  Russian  wife  and  child. 

How  did  the  attractive  and  sturdy  Mrs. 
Oswald  get  permission  to  abandon  her  Job 
in  a  land  starved  for  workers.  The  Oswalds 
had  no  money  when  they  got  to  Moscow. 
Where  did  they  get  the  bus  or  train  fare  for 
the  Journey  from  the  interior? 

Finally,  bow  did  the  alleged  assassin  get 
his  wife  and  child  out  of  the  Soviet  Union? 
Mighty  few  have  accomplished  this.  I 
checked  this  out  with  an  official  of  the  Im- 
migration and  Naturalization  Service.  He 
could  not  recall  more  than  four  or  five  such 
Instances.  In  some  of  these  cases  it  took 
years  to  get  an  exit  permit.  Tet  Oswald 
simply  put  in  his  request  and  got  immediate 
approval. 

What  compounds  the  mystery  even  more  Is 
that  Oswald  had  no  skills.  Once  back  in  the 
United  States,  he  lost  every  Job  he  held.  He 
was  simply  Incompetent.  What  could  he 
have  done  Inside  the  Soviet  Union  for  2>4 
years  which  would  be  worth  their  paying  for? 
Why  don't  they  make  his  work  record  public? 

True,  President  Johson  has  been  told  that 
Oswald  was  a  misfit,  a  loner,  a  desperate 
seeker  of  prominence  and  publicity.  True, 
the  State  Department  has  him  down  In  Its 
records  as  a  "fuzzy  Marxist." 

True,  the  most  authentic  reports  have  It 
that  there  was  no  international  plot.  But 
why  were  the  Soviets  so  kind  and  why  did 
they  offer  so  many  privileges  to  a  Trotsky- 
itc? 


HANUKAH  CELEBRATION 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  it  is 
with  warm  personal  pleasure  that  I  ex- 
tend my  good  wishes  to  oiu:  Jewish  citi- 
zens on  the  occasion  of  the  Hanukah 
celebration.  The  "Festival  of  Lights" 
began  at  sunset  last  Tuesday  and  is  to 
continue  for  8  days. 

This  ancient  holiday  dates  back  to 
the  days  when  the  Jews,  led  by  Judah 
Maccabee  and  his  brothers,  successfully 
revolte$l  against  Antiochus  Epiphanes, 
the  Syrian  tyrant  who,  in  an  attempt  to 
gain  complete  loyalty  to  Greek  culture, 
forbade  Jews  to  practice  their  religion. 
The  Maccabee  army  recaptured  the 
temple  at  Jerusalem  and  rededicated  it 
to  God.  Within  the  temple,  they  found 
a  cruse  with  only  enough  oil  to  light 
the  candelabrum  of  the  temple  for  a 
night — but  instead,  and  miraculously, 
the  candelabrum  remained  lit  for  8  suc- 
cessive days.  Significantly,  today,  dur- 
ing this  celebration  of  the  "Festival  of 
Lights."  a  candle  is  lit  every  night  for  8 
days. 


Hanukah,  meaning  "rededlcation,"  is 
a  solemn  commemoration  of  the  struggle 
for  religious  freedom.  By  openly  defy- 
ing their  Syrian  tyrant  for  a  cause  they 
so  deeply  felt  and  commonly  believed  in, 
the  Jews  are  among  history's  first 
martyrs  of  religious  freedom. 

Mr.  President.  America's  birthright  in 
a  free  society  sometimes  makes  it  hard 
for  us  to  comprehend  the  hardships  of 
religious  intolerance — intolerance  which 
is  unfortunately  practiced  in  some  areas 
of  the  globe  today.  Nearly  every  day. 
we  hear  reports  of  social  ostracism  and 
economic  discrimination  in  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  Jewish  minority  in  Russia 
has  and  is  suffering  severely — synagogues 
have  been  closed,  depriving  persons  of  a 
place  to  worship,  economic  oppor- 
tunism— deemed  crimes  particularly 
when  Jews  are  involved — is  in  some 
cases  punished  by  capital  punishment. 
The  Soviet's  active  campaign  against 
and  maltreatment  of  the  Jewish  rehgion 
deserves  the  condemnation  of  free  peo- 
ples throughout  the  world.  I  have 
spoken  out  on  this  matter  many,  many 
times — both  in  public  and  on  the  Senate 
floor — and  I  am  presently  cosponsoring 
a  resolution  condemning  this  despicable 
prejudice  on  the  part  of  the  Soviets. 

Mr.  President.  Hanukah  is  a  time  of 
dedication — a  time  for  free  citizens 
throughout  the  world  to  be  grateful  for 
the  freedom  they  enjoy — and  also  a  time 
to  hopje  and  pray  that  those  less  fortu- 
nate than  they  in  other  parts  of  the 
globe  may  someday  soon  be  released 
from  the  persecution  of  intolerant 
political  lejulers. 

Mr.  President,  I  extend  my  heartfelt 
best  wishes  to  our  Jewish  citizens  during 
this  deep  spiritual  celebration. 


COMMITTEE  OF  100  ON  THE  FED- 
ERAL CITY  SUPPORTS  JAMES 
MADISON  LIBRARY  ON  SQUARE 
732 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
a  letter  I  have  received  from  Rear  Adm. 
Neill  Phillips,  the  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  100  on  the  Federal  City  of  the 
American  Planning  and  Civic  Associa- 
tion. Admiral  Phillips,  on  behalf  of  the 
Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City, 
expresses  his  support  for  S.  1920.  the  bill 
which  proposes  construction  of  the  third 
Library  of  Congress  building  on  the  site, 
known  as  square  732,  just  south  of  the 
present  Library  and  across  Independence 
Avenue  from  the  Main  Library  Building. 

For  reasons  of  economy  and  efficiency, 
as  well  as  of  fairness  to  the  residents  of 
Capitol  Hill,  the  Congress  should  move 
quickly  to  authorize  construction  of  the 
third  Library  building  on  this  site  al- 
ready owned  by  the  Government.  It 
would  be  thoroughly  appropriate  to  hon- 
or President  James  Madison  by  designat- 
ing the  third  Library  building  as  the 
President  James  Madison  Memorial 
Library.  I  hope  very  much  that  the  Con- 
gress will  act  quickly  so  that  the  Library 
of  Congress  does  not  continue  to  be  pe- 
nalized by  our  indecision. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  this  let- 
ter of  December  3  from  the  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  100  on  the  Federal  City 


of  the  American  Planning  and  Civic  As- 
sociation be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Decembeb  3,  1963. 
Senator  Paul  Douglas. 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington.  DC. 

Dear  Senatok  Douglas:  The  Committee  of 
100  on  the  Federal  City  wishes  to  express  its 
strong  support  of  this  bill  and  to  commend 
your  wisdom  In  introducing  It. 

This  bill  would  authorize  construction  of 
an  annex  to  the  Library  of  Congress  on  a 
Government-owned  site  Just  south  of  the 
present  Library,  which  already  has  been 
cleared  and  which  previously  has  been  pro- 
posed as  the  location  of  a  monolithic  James 
Madison  Memorial.  Meanwhile  it  is  under- 
stood that  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  is 
proposing  to  build  the  Library  Annex  on  a 
site  (to  be  condemned  and  bought  with  tax- 
payer's money)  Just  to  the  east  of  the 
Library. 

The  Committee  of  100  wishes  to  bring  out 
these  points : 

1.  Selection  of  the  east  site  for  a  Library 
Annex  would  be  a  further  act  of  extravagant 
destruction  on  Capitol  Hill  and  would  mean 
tearing  down  four  blocks  of  restored  houses, 
and  St.  Mark's  Church. 

2.  The  proposed  Madison  Memorial,  while 
having  some  basement  book  space  allotted  to 
the  Library  of  Congress,  would  not  be  a 
proper  or  efficient  annex. 

3.  The  plans  for  the  memorial  are  consid- 
ered to  have  little  taste,  imagination,  or  pur- 
pose. Furthermore,  the  site  to  the  south 
of  the  Library  Is  entirely  unsuitable  for  a 
memorial,  since  It  provides  no  focal  point 
and  would  be  lined  up  in  a  phalanx  of  mas- 
sive office  buildings.  Furthermore.  It  would 
cost  an  estimated  $39  million,  or  about  the 
cost  of  the  Cultural  Center  which  our  Na- 
tion's Capital  so  badly  needs. 

4.  Apparently  the  construction  develop- 
ments on  Capitol  Hill  are  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Architect  of  the  Capitol  with 
little.  Xt  any,  reference  to  the  Oolnmissioners, 
the  Planning  Commission,  or  the  Fine  Arts 
Commission. 

This  is  a  matter  of  urgent  concern. 
There  is  a  continuing  and  piecemeal  pro- 
liferation of  monstrous  Federal  buildings, 
with  no  apparent  overall  plan  and  with  great 
destruction  to  the  homes  of  taxpayers  who 
have  been  doing  a  splendid  Job  to  restore 
this  fine  old  section. 

It  is  urgently  hoped  that  something  will 
be  done  to  check  the  tendency  to  extravagant 
outlay  for  monolithic  memorials  and  to  bring 
some  order  and  plan  Into  Federal  construc- 
tion on  Capitol  Hill. 
Tours  sincerely. 

Null  Phillips. 
Chairman,  Committee  of  100  on  the 
Federal  City. 


JEWISH   COMMUNITY   TRIBUTE  TO 
PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 

Mr.  RIBICOFF.  Mr.  President,  on 
Monday  night.  November  25.  the  day  of 
the  funeral  services  for  our  martyred 
President.  John  P.  Kennedy.  I  attended 
a  Jewish  community  memorial  service 
for  President  Kennedy,  conducted  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Greater  Washington 
Rabbinate  and  the  Jewish  Community 
Council  of  Greater  Washington.  Among 
the  4,000  persons  in  the  overflow  crowd 
was  the  President  of  Israel,  Shneor  Zal- 
man  Shazar.  Rabbis  Norman  Gersten- 
feld.  Martin  S.  Halpern,  Eugene  J.  Lip- 
man.  Stanley  Rablnowitz,  and  Lewis  A. 
Weintraub  led  the  assembly  in  reading 
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the  order  of  the  service;  tributes  were 
presented  by  Mr.  Justice  Arthur  J.  Gold- 
berg, of  the  UJ3.  Supreme  Court,  and 
by  the  Honorable  Myer  Feldman,  deputy 
special  counsel  to  the  President.  Cantor 
Raphael  Edgar  chanted  the  memorial 
prayer. 

The  contents  of  this  memorial  were 
so  meaningful  and  so  moving,  that  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  to  have  the  order 
of  the  service  and  the  texts  of  the  trib- 
utes printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record 
as  follows: 

A  Jewish  CoaciruNrrr  Tubutx  fob  Ou« 
MxaTTucD  PxcsmsMT,  John  F.  ICkmnxot 

(Under  the  ausplcM  at  the  Greater  Wash- 
ington RabblnAte  and  the  Jewish  Com- 
munity Coimcll  of  Greater  Washington, 
November  25.  1963.  8:30  pjm.,  at  the  temple 
of  the  Waahington  Hebrew  Congregation. 
Massachusetts  Avenue  and  Macomb  Street 
NW.,  Waahington,  D.C.) 

kISPONSIVILT 

Lord,  what  is  man.  ttoat  Thou  hast  regard  for 

him? 
Or  the  son  of  man.  that  Thou  takest  account 

of  him? 
Man  is  like  a  breath. 
His  days  are  as  a  fleeting  shadow. 
In  the  morning  he  flourishes  and  grows  up 

like  grass. 
In  the  evening  he  Is  cut  down  and  withers. 
So  teach  us  to  number  our  days. 
That  we  may  get  us  a  heart  of  wi«lom. 

Mark  the  man  of  Integrity,  and  behold  the 

upright. 
For  there  is  a  future  for  the  man  o*  peace. 

fSALM  S9 — A  P8ALU  0»  DATID 

The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd;  I  ahaU  not  want. 
He  maketh  me  to  He  down  In  green  pastures- 
He  leadeth  me  beside  the  still  waters. 

He  restoreth  my  soul; 

He  guideth  me   in  straight  paths  lor  His 
name's  sake. 

Yea,  though  I  walk  through  the  valley  of  the 

shadow  or  death. 
IwUl  fear  no  evU,  for  Tbou  art  with  me; 
Thy  rod  and  Thy  staff,  they  comfort  me. 

Thou   preparest  a   table  before  me   in  the 

presence  of  mine  enemies; 
Thou  hast  anointed  my  head  with  oU;  my 

cup  runneth  over. 

Sujaly  goodness  and  mercy  shall  follow  me 

aU  the  days  of  my  Ufe; 
And  I  ahall  dweU  In  the  house  of  the  Lord 

forever. 

AMIMICA — rOT7NDID   ON    ■Tf.TCAl.    PaCCKPTB 

We  h<rfd  theae  truths  to  be  self-evident, 
that  all  men  are  created  equal,  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain 
Inalienable  rights,  that  among  these  are  life, 
liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness. 
Have  we  not  all  one  Father? 
Hath  not  one  God  created  us? 
Why  do  we  deal  treacherously,  a  man  against 
his  brother? 

We.  the  people  of  the  United  SUtee  In 
order  to  form  a  more  perfect  union,  estab- 
lish Justice,  Insure  domesUc  tranquillity 
provide  for  the  common  defense,  promote  the 
general  welfare,  and  secure  the  bleeslngs  of 
liberty  to  ourselves  and  our  posterity  do 
ordain  and  esUbllah  a  oonaUtutlan  for  the 
United  SUtee  of  America. 


dom  of  speech,  or  of  t*e  prees;  or  the  right  of 
the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  to  pe- 
tition the  OovMTunent  for  a  redress  ot  grlev- 
aneee. 

Proclaim  Uberty  throughout  the  land 
Unto  all  the  Inhabltanu  th««of . 

Of  all  the  dispositions  and  habits  which 
lead  to  political  prosperity,  religion,  and  mor- 
ality are  indispensable  supports.  Where  is 
the  security  for  property,  for  reputation,  for 
life,  If  the  sense  of  religious  obligation  desert 
the  oaths  which  are  the  Instruments  of  In- 
vestigation In  courts  of  Justice?  And  let  us 
with  cautton  Indulge  the  supposition  that 
morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 

It  hath  been  told  tliee.  O  man,  what  Is  good 
And  what  the  Lord  doth  require  of  thee: 
Only  to  do  Justly  and  to  love  mercy. 
And  to  walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 

For  happily  the  Oovemment  of  the  United 
States  which  gives  to  bigotry  no  sanction,  to 
persecution  no  assistance,  requires  only  that 
they  who  live  under  its  protection  should 
demean  themselves  as  good  citizens  In  giving 
It  on  all  occasions  their  effectual  support. 

Righteousness  maketh  a  nation  great. 
But  sin  Is  a  reproach  to  any  people. 

We  here  highly  resolve  that  these  dead 
shaU  not  have  died  In  vain— that  this  Nation, 
under  God.  shall  have  a  new  birth  of  free- 
dom— end  that  government  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people,  shaU  not 
perish  from  the  earth. 
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Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  na- 
tion; 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  more. 

The  Lord  will  break  the  bow  and  the  sword 

And  the  battle  out  of  the  land; 

He   will  make   the  people   to  lie  down   in 

safety. 

Violence  shall  no  more  be  heard  In  vour 
land.  ' 

Neither  desolation  nor  destruction  within 
your  borders. 

AU  your  children  shall  be  tautfat  of  the 
Lord. 

And  great  shaU  be  the  peace  of  your  chil- 
dren. 

They  ShaU  not  hurt  nor  destroy  In  all  God's 

holy  mountain, 
For  the  earth  shall  be  fuU  of  the  knowledge 

of  the  Lord. 
As  the  waters  cover  the  sea. 

The  wm*  of  the  righteous  shall  be  peace. 
And  the  result  of  rtghteousneae,  quietness 
and  confidence  forever. 

Then  shall  they  sit  every  man  imder  his 

vine 
And  imder  his  fig  tree. 
.  And  none  shall  make  them  afraid 
For  the  Lord  Himself  hath  spokui  it. 
»oa  ▲  EXDDicATioa  or  aww^t^a  to 

nONAL  IIIKAI.8 


TBAOI- 


Behead,  how  good  and  pleasant  it  is 
For  brethren  to  dwell  together  In  imlty. 

With  firmness  in  the  right  as  God  gives  us 
to  see  the  right,  let  us  strive  on  to  finish  the 
work  we  are  In.  to  do  all  which  may  achieve 
and  cherish  a  Just  and  lasting  peace  among 
ourselves  and  with  all  nations. 

Let  justice  well  up  as  the  waters. 

And  righteousness  as  a  mighty  stream. 

In  tlie  future  days  which  we  seek  to  make 
secure,  we  look  forward  to  a  world  founded 
upon  four  essential  human  freedoms:  free- 
dom of  speech  and  expression — everywhere 
in  the  world;  freedom  of  every  person  to 
worship  God  In  his  own  way — everywhere  la 
the  world;  freedom  from  want  which  will  se- 
cure to  every  nation  a  healthy  peacetime  life 
for  its  Inhabitants — everywhere  In  the  world; 
freedom  from  fear,  which  means  a  world- 
wide reduction  of  armaments  to  such  a  point 
and  tn  such  a  thorough  fashion  that  no  na- 
tion will  be  In  a  position  to  commit  an  act  of 
physical  aggression  against  any  neighbor- 
everywhere  In  the  world. 

And  they  shaU  beat  their  swords  Into  plough- 
shares. 
And  their  spears  Into  prunlng-hooks, 
Nation  shall  not  lift  up  sword  against  nation. 
Neither  shall  they  learn  war  any  man. 

But  they  Shan  sit  every  man  under  his  vine 

And  tinder  his  fig  tree; 

And  none  shall  make  them  afraid. 

woau>  paacK 
It  shall  ccme  to  pass  at  the  end  of  days, 
That  the  mountain  of  the  Lord's  hoiise  sbaU 

be  established 
As  the  top  of  the  mountains; 
It  Shan  be  exalted  above  the  hills; 
All  the  nations  shall  flow  unto  it. 

And  many  peoples  shall  go  and  say, 
"Come,  let  us  go  up  to  the  mountain  ot 
the  Lord." 


Let  America  be  America  again. 
Let  it  be  the  dream  it  used  to  be. 


I*t  it  be  the  pioneer  on  the  plain 
Seeking  a  home  whei«  he  himself  is  free. 

Let   America   be   the   dream   the   dreamers 

dreamed — 
I*t  it  be  that  great  strong  land  of  love. 
Where    never    kings    oonnive    nor    tyrants 

scdume 
That  any  man  be  crushed  by  one  above. 
O.  let  my  land  be  a  land  where  Liberty 
Is  crowned  with  no  false  patriotic  wreath. 
But  opportuntty  Is  real,  and  life  is  free 
Equality  is  In  the  air  we  breathe. 

O.  let  America  be  America  again— 
The  land  that  never  lias  been  yet— 
And  yet  must  be— the  land  where  every  t««^ 

l£  free. 
The  land  that's  mine— the  poor  man's,  In- 
dian's. Negro's— we 
Who  made  America, 

Whose  sweat  and   blood,  whose  faith  and 
pain. 

Whose  hand  at  the  foundry,  vhoae  plow  in 

the  rain. 
Must  bring  back  our  mlgh^r  dream  again. 
And  yet  this  oath  I  swear — 
America  wUl  be! 
Out  of  the  rack  and  ruin  of  our  gangster 

death. 

■n»e  rape  and  rot  of  graft,  and  stealth,  and 

lies. 
We.  the  people,  mxist  redeem  America. 
We.  the  people,  mxiat  redeem 
The  land,  the  mines,  the  plants,  the  rlv»8. 

The  moimtains  and  the  endless  plain 

All,   all   the   stretch   of   these    great   green 

states — 
And  make  America  America  again  I 

— ^Lanoston  Huoi 


Justice,  Justice  shalt  thou  pursue 
That  thou  mayeet  Uf  in  the  land  which 
Ood  glveth  thM.    I 

Congress  shall  make  no  law  respecting  an 
esUbllshraent  of  religion,  or  prohibiting  tha 
free  exercise  thereof;  or  abridging  the  free- 


God  will  teach  us  His  ways. 

And  we  will  walk  in  His  paths; 

God   shall  Judge   between   the   nations; 

He  ahall  decide  for  n^any  peoples. 

And  they  shall  beat  their  swords  into  ploi 

shares. 
And  their  spears  into  priming  forks. 


Vn.  TaauTB  ST  Hon.  ICtb  Pblbman.  Dxputt 
Spscial  Cottnsel  to  ths  PaastDBNT 

I  do  not  Intend  to  eulogize  him;  others 
far  more  articulate  than  I  have  done  It  during 
the  past  a  days  and  will  do  It  in  the  future. 

Nor  do  I  Intend  to  ask  the  question  which 
must  trouble  all  of  us  at  times  like  this- 
"Why?"  The  rabbis  In  their  wisdom  should 
answer  that  for  us. 

Nor  do  I  Intend  to  answer  the  question  ot 
his  place  In  history.  Historians  have  al- 
ready begtin  to  make  these  Judgments,  and 
I  leave  to  their  mercies  this  task. 


O 
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But  tbere  is  a  custom  common  among 
learned  Jews  that  I  should  like  to  pursue. 
After  one  whose  life  has  touched  them  has 
passed  away  they  gather  together  and  ex- 
change recollections  of  that  person.  John 
F.  Kennedy  touched  the  lives  of  all  of  us,  and 
I  should  like  to  share  with  you  some  of  my 
memories. 

I  saw  truckloculs  of  flowers  delivered  to 
the  White  House  yesterday,  and  I  saw  beauti- 
ful floral  pieces  decorating  the  hillside  at 
Arlington  Cemetery  when  he  was  laid  to  rest. 
But  I  thought  of  his  Joy  as  he  looked  out 
the  French  doors  of  his  ofllce  and  delighted 
in  the  beauty  of  the  flower  garden,  the  pride 
that  he  took  in  its  reconstruction,  and  his 
pleasure  In  the  beauties  of  nature.  I  saw 
John -John  walk  down  the  aisle  of  St. 
Matthew's  Cathedral.  But  I  remembered  a 
morning  only  2  or  3  weeks  ago  when  John- 
John  appeared  at  a  business  breakfast  In 
the  White  House  and  sat  In  the  chair  that 
was  reserved  for  the  Secretary  of  State.  The 
President,  who  had  Just  decided  upon  the 
tnuisfer  of  thousands  of  men  thousands  of 
miles,  was  unable  to  move  John-John  out  of 
that  chair. 

I  saw  the  silent  crowds  along  the  route  we 
drove  in  a  motorcade  to  the  cemetery.  But 
I  thought  of  a  hundred  other  motorcades, 
and  of  the  impossibility  of  restraining  John 
F.  Kennedy  from  leaving  his  seat  and  walk- 
ing along  so  that  he  coxild  meet  the  people 
along  the  way.  I  tho\ight  of  how,  when  ar- 
riving at  an  airport,  he  Insisted  upon  walk- 
ing to  the  barriers  to  shake  hands,  in  spite 
of  the  pleas  of  Secret  Service  men.  He  felt 
that  those  who  took  the  trouble  to  come  to 
the  airport  were  entitled  to  more  than  a 
fleeting  glimpse  of  their  President. 

I  saw  the  Negro  -p^lbearers  canning  the 
casket.  But  I  rememo^red  that  day  a  little 
less  than  3  years  ago  when  he  asked  why 
there  were  no  Negroes  In  the  Coast  Guard 
unit  in  the  Inatigural  parade.  This  was 
quickly  corrected. 

I  saw  the  preoccupations  all  around  me, 
both  In  the  funeral  procession  and  In  the 
airplane  flying  over  the  Pacific,  where  I 
learned  the  news.  But  I  thought  of  the 
many  preoccupations  engendered  by  times 
of  crisis.  In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  most 
severe,  he  was  told  of  a  letter  from  the 
widow  of  a  postal  employee  who  had  died  of 
cancer,  leaving  several  small  children.  He 
learned  that  the  husband  had  been  so  active 
in  helping  others  he  had  been  iinable  to 
accumulate  any  resources.  President  Ken- 
nedy dictated  a  response  which  assured  her 
that  a  cold  Government  had  a  warm  heart. 

I  saw  the  forlorn  dogs  on  the  White  House 
lawn.  And  I  thought  of  the  kind  manner  In 
which  he  would  call  to  them  and  bring  them 
Inside  so  that  he  could  feed  them  a  delicacy 
and  send  them  on  their  way. 

I  thought  of  his  flashes  of  wit  and  how 
these  lightened  the  burden  of  everyone 
aroiind  him. 

These  were  all  random  thoughts.  They 
came  to  mind  in  connection  with  almost 
every  Incident  during  the  past  2  days.  They 
represented  a  man  so  full  of  compassion 
and  understanding,  so  creative  in  mind,  so 
courageous  in  spirit,  that  no  one  his  life  has 
touched,  be  it  ever  so  lightly,  will  ever  be 
the  same.  We  are  all  the  better  for  his  hav- 
ing been  with  us. 

Now  it  Is  up  to  us  to  pick  up  the  torch 
which  he  lighted  and  follow  along  the  way 
which  he  charted. 

Vni.    TaiBtrra    bt    Mr.    Jttstick    AsTHum   J. 
GoLOBEBG,  U.S.  Supreme  Court 

In  the  Book  of  Ecclesiastes,  chapter  9:  12, 
it  is  said,  "For  man  also  knoweth  not  his 
time,  as  the  fishes  that  are  taken  In  an  evil 
net,  and  as  the  birds  that  are  caught  In  the 
snare,  so  are  the  sons  of  men  snared  in  an 
evil  time,  when  it  falleth  suddenly  upon 
them."     Friday  was  an  evil  time.     Sunday 


was  an  evil  time.  Today  our  country  has 
engi.ged  In  a  day  of  national  mourning;  It 
has  also  endured  a  day  of  national  shame. 

It  is  a  cardinal  principle  of  our  democracy 
derived  from  Biblical  teachings  that  it  Is 
an  inalienable  right  of  man.  as  a  child  of 
God.  to  have  hvunan  dignity.  The  assas- 
sination of  our  great  President  on  Friday 
was  a  uupreme  violation  of  human  dignity; 
the  killing  of  the  man  charged  with  the 
assassination  Sunday  was  a  violation  of  hu- 
man dignity  too.  for  on  Friday  life  was 
taken,  the  great  conffimandment  "Thou  shalt 
not  kill"  was  violated;  and  on  Sunday  a 
life  was  taken  too  without  due  process  of 
law.  Human  dignity  on  both  occasions  was 
violated. 

Today's  day  of  mourning  was  different 
from  that  day  of  mourning  when  we  burled 
our  great  President  Franklin  Roosevelt,  be- 
cause while  our  grief  today  was  equally 
great,  it  was  compounded  by  humiliation — 
humiliation  lacking  when  Franklin  Roose- 
velt was  burled.  If.  In  a  new  country  In 
a  remote  comer  of  the  world,  the  head  of 
state  was  assassinated  and  if  the  man 
charged  with  the  killing  was  himself  assas- 
sinated a  few  days  later  while  in  the  cus- 
tody of  the  police,  we  would  say  to  our- 
selves, in  all  self-righteousness,  that  the 
country  was  not  fit  to  govern;  that  it  was 
imcivllized.  What  are  we  to  say  to  ourselves 
as  a  nation? 

John  F.  Kennedy,  2  weeks  before  his 
inauguration,  stood  In  the  assembly  of  his 
native  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  gave  a 
speech  in  which  he  quoted  Pericles'  state- 
ment of  the  Athenians,  "We  do  not  imitate, 
but  are  a  model  to  others."  John  F.  Ken- 
nedy proudly  said  of  our  country,  "We  are 
a  model  to  others,  we  do  not  imitate."  An 
assassination  Is  not  an  act  of  a  people,  an- 
other killing  Is  not  an  act  of  a  people,  but  in 
a  very  significant  sense,  we  are  all  responsi- 
ble for  these  terrible  happenings — all  of 
mankind  is  responsible.  The  dominant 
characteristic  of  our  modern  times  is  the 
cheapness  of  hiunan  life.  The  dominant 
characteristic  of  the  present  age  is  the  lack 
of  respect  for  the  human  being — our  for- 
getfulness  of  the  human  dignity  with  which 
God  endowed  every  human  being.  More 
people  have  been  killed,  more  exterminations 
have  taken  place,  more  massive  barbarism 
has  occurred  in  the  world  since  the  begin- 
ning of  World  War  n  than  has  ever  been 
recorded  in  the  history  of  civilization. 

There  is  another  saying  from  Ecclesiastes, 
"Sorrow,  is  better  than  laughter,  for  by  the 
sadness  of  the  countenance  the  heart  is  made 
better."  Let  us  use  the  occasion  of  the  sad, 
sad  passing  of  our  great  President  to  make 
the  heart  better,  to  make  the  heart  more  re- 
sponsive to  what  is  needed  in  the  world. 
And  what  is  needed  in  the  world  more  than 
any  other  thing  is  love  and  not  hatred,  be- 
cause in  a  real  sense,  hatred  is  what  caused 
the  terrible  events  of  the  last  few  days. 

Our  late  President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  was 
a  man  of  love;  he  was  not  a  man  of  hatred. 
He  devoted  himself  in  the  international  af- 
fairs to  the  elimination  of  hatred  between 
nations,  to  the  cause  of  world  peace  and 
world  Justice.  He  devoted  himself.  In  do- 
mestic affairs,  to  the  elimination  of  hatred 
between  the  people  of  this  coiuitry,  to  the 
cause  of  equality  and  brotherhood.  The 
President  is  a  victim  of  the  unfinished  tasks 
of  his  own  administration.  Would  that  he 
had  lived  out  his  full  days  and  his  full  time, 
so  that  he  could  have  witnessed  a  more 
peaceful  world  and.  In  the  words  of  our  Con- 
stitution, a  more  perfect  union.  But  he  was 
snared  in  an  evil  time,  and  he  knew  not  his 
time  as  indeed  we  know  not  oiu-  time. 

We  owe  it  to  the  memory  of  ovu*  martyred 
President  to  rid  our  Nation  of  the  evil  forces 
of  hate  and  bigotry  and  violence.  In  the 
book  of  President  Kennedy's  speeches,  which 
he  called  "To  Tmxtx  the  Tide"  he  wrote, 
"Neither  wind  nor  tide  Is  always  with  us. 


Our  course  on  a  dark  and  stormy  sea  cannot 
always  be  clear,  but  we  have  set  sail,  and  the 
horizon,  however  cloudy,  is  also  full  of  hope." 
Today,  our  course  is  on  a  dark  and  stormy 
sea,  and  the  horizon  is  cloudy.  We  must 
make  it  full  of  hope,  full  of  hope  for  a  better 
world,  full  of  hope,  for  freedom,  for  Justice, 
for  order,  for  peace.  These  are  the  ends  of 
organized  society,  these  are  the  ends  for 
which  President  Kennedy  gave  his  life,  these 
are  the  ends  to  which  we  must  all  rededicate 
ourselves  anew. 

IX.  Memorial  Prater — "El  Molei  Rahamim" 

I  Translation  I 

O  merciful  God  who  dwellest  on  high  and 
art  full  of  compassion,  grant  perfect  rest 
beneath  the  shelter  of  Thy  divine  presence 
among  the  holy  and  pure  who  shine  as  the 
brightness  of  the  firmament,  to  John  Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy.  President  of  the  United 
States.' who  gave  his  life  for  his  country  and 
for  humanity.  May  his  soul  be  bound  up 
in  the  bonds  of  eternal  life.  Grant  that  his 
memory  ever  Inspire  us  to  noble  and  con- 
secrated living.     Amen. 


America,  the  Beautiful 

O  beautiful  for  spacious  skies. 

For  amber  waves  of  grain. 
For  purple  mountain  majesties 

Above  the  fruited  plaint 
America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea ! 

O  beautiful  for  pilgrim  feet. 

Whose  stern,  impassioned  stress, 
A  thoroughfare  for  freedom  beat 

Across  the  wilderness! 
America!  America! 

God  mend  thine  every  flaw, 
Confirm  thy  soul  in  self-control, 

Thy  liberty  in  law! 

O  beautiful  for  patriot  dream 

That  sees  beyond  the  years, 
Thine  alabaster  cities  gleam. 

Dndlmmed  by  human  tears! 
America!  America! 

God  shed  His  grace  on  thee. 
And  crown  thy  good  with  brotherhood 

From  sea  to  shining  sea  I 


JOHN    P.    KENNEDY    STUDENT   ME- 
MORIAL  SCHOLARSHIP 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  each 
of  us  Is  seeking  In  his  own  way  to  honor 
our  late  President.  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy. One  of  the  most  appropriate  me- 
morials that  has  been  brought  to  my 
attention  has  been  initiated  by  the  stu- 
dents of  Yale  University  in  Connecticut. 

This  is  a  student-sponsored  scholar- 
ship, to  be  called  the  John  F.  Kennedy 
Student  Memorial  Scholarship.  Funds 
for  the  memorial,  solicited  from  the  stu- 
dents themselves,  will  be  awarded  to 
those  Yale  undergraduates  who  are  in- 
terested in  politics  or  public  service  as 
a  career. 

I  can  think  of  nothing  that  would 
have  pleased  this  eminent  Harvard  man 
more.  Deeply  Interested  in  education, 
and  convinced  of  the  value  and  excite- 
ment of  public  service.  President  Ken- 
nedy constantly  sought  to  interest  fine 
students  in  politics  as  an  honorable  and 
rewarding  career.  His  own  devotion  to 
such  a  career  is  legend — now  Yale's  stu- 
dents have  enhanced  it  with  their  own. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  in 
the  Record  at  this  point  the  article  from 
the   Yale  Dally  News   announcing   the 
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John    P.    Kennedy    Student    Memorial 
Scholarship. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
as  follows : 

Talk  Students  Plan  Scholarship  in  Honor 

or   PRBStDENT   KeNWSOT REQUEST    InDIVID- 

UAt     CONTRIBUnOM*:     FUND     DRIVE     STARTS 

Wednbsoat  I 

Yale  students  will  'be  asked  to  contribute 
to  a  student-sponsored  scholarship  in  honor 
of  the  late  PresMent  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy. 

The  scholarship,  the  John  F.  Kennedy  Stu- 
dent Memorial  Scholarship  Fund.  will,  be 
awarded  to  those  Yale  undergraduates  who 
are  Interested  In  politics  or  public  service 
as  a  career. 

Donations  will  be  collected  in  door-to-door 
solicitations  Wednesday  night  and  the  drive 
will  continue  for  a  week.  Students  can 
charge  donations  to  their  bvu-sar's  bill. 

AWARDRD     ANNTJAU.T 

According  to  Michael  K.  Lewis,  l&6fi,  chair- 
man of  the  collection  committee,  no  official 
goal  for  the  drive  has  been  set  but  it  is  hoped 
that  enough  money  will  be  collected  to  en- 
able the  scholarship  to  be  awarded  annually 
to  students  taking  an  active  Interest  in 
politics. 

Students  participating  In  the  Washington 
summer  internship  program,  foreign  students 
who  are  interested  in  political  careers  In 
their  own  countries,  or  students  showing 
concrete  evidence  of  political  interest  will, 
says  University  President  Kingman  Brewster, 
Jr..  be  especially  considered  for  the  scholar- 
ship. The  scholarship  will  be  kept  flexible, 
however,  to  allow  for  a  change  In  endow- 
ment policy. 

BREWSTER    LENDS    SXTPPORT 

Mr.  Brewster  has  given  his  support  to  the 
scholarship  aims.  He  issued  the  following 
statement  last  night:  "Although  the  univer- 
sity did  not  Initiate  or  ^wnsor  this  effort, 
we  welcome  the  student  initiative  to  create 
a  fund  in  honor  of  President  Kennedy.  The 
suggested  pxirposes  tat  which  It  might  be 
used  seem  most  appropriate  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  President." 

The  fact  that  door-to-door  soliciting  privi- 
leges were  officially  granted  demonstrates  the 
support  that  the  scholarship  drive  Is  receiv- 
ing from  university  officials.  This  is  the  first 
time  since  the  Hungarian  revolution  of  1966 
that  this  privilege  has  been  granted  for  any 
other  drive  other  than  the  Yale  Charities 
Drive. 

Charles  A.  Walker,  chairman  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Masters,  the  body  that  granted  the 
privilege,  said  yesterday,  "The  members  of 
the  Council  of  Masters  feel  this  drive  gives 
the  students  a  way  to  express  themselves  in 
view  of  the  tragic  death  of  the  President." 
LiviNo  memorial 
The  right  to  charge  donations  on  the  bur- 
sar's bill  was  granted  in  order  to  aid  students 
who  wish  to  contribute  to  the  scholarship 
fund,  but  do  not  have  ready  amounts  of  cash 
to  give. 

Bursar  George  F.  WUliams  said,  "Normally 
we  would  not  allow  paid  employees  to  work 
on  these  projects,  however,  this  one  is  of 
enough  scope  to  warrant  this  support." 

Yale  alumni,  according  to  President  Brew- 
ster, will  not  be  directly  solicited,  but  are 
encouraged  to  donate  money  for  the  drive. 

Lewis  said.  "The  fund  wUl  establish  a  Ur- 
ing  memorial  for  a  man  whose  life  embodied 
the  Ideals  valued  here  at  Yale." 

He  added,  "President  Kennedy  gave  his 
life  while  in  the  act  of  public  service  and 
a  scholarship  to  encourage  students  to  enter 
public  service  would  be  a  fitting  way  for 
Yale  students  to  honor  the  late  President. 

"Yale  University  is  ofllcially  planning  no 
memorials  for  the  President."  he  continued 
"and  thU  wlU  be  the  only  chance  for  Yale 


students  as  Yale  students,  to  honor  the  decul 
President." 

Dwight  Hall  Is  aiding  the  scholarship  fund 
by  granting  the  use  of  Its  faculties  for  the 
duration  of  the  drive. 


TRIBUTE  TO  EDWARD  A.  SUISMAN 
AND  FRANCIS  J.  BRACELAND 

Mr.  RIBICOPP.  Mr.  President,  two 
close  personal  friends  have  recently  re- 
ceived significant  honors.  Ed  Suisman 
and  Prank  Braceland  of  the  Greater 
Hartford  community  are  decent  human 
beings,  modest  and  self-efTacing.  Their 
good  deeds  have  brought  so  much  good 
to  so  many. 

Dr.  Francis  J.  Braceland,  one  of  the 
world's  leading  psychiatrists,  has  been 
named  a  knight  commander  of  the 
Knights  of  St.  Gregory  by  Pope  Paul 
VI. 

Edward  A.  Suisman  has  been  given  the 
Yale-in-Hartford  Nathan  Hale  Award. 

Day  in  and  day  out  both  men  continu- 
ously give  of  themselves  for  their  fel- 
low men  and  the  community.  Connecti- 
cut is  proud  of  both  of  them.  I  am 
honored  and  fortunate  to  have  each  one 
of  them  as  a  friend.  I  join  in  congrat- 
ulating them  on  their  new  honors  and 
wish  for  each  one  a  long  and  happy  life 
in  continued  service  to  mankind. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  an  editorial  from  the  Hartford 
Courant,  dated  December  10,  1963,  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

For  Their  Fellow  Men 
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help  especially  remarking  that  as  estabUsher 
of  the  Suisman  Foundation,  he  has  been  in- 
strumental in  giving  more  than  125  college 
and  preparatory  scholarships  in  the  last  25 
years.  This  certainly  must  have  been  re- 
membered by  Yale-in-Hartford  which  has 
now  given  Mr.  SuUman  its  Nathan  Hale 
Award  for  distinguishing  himself  and  Yale 
through  work,  interest  and  activities. 

Honors  cannot  help  following  men  like 
Dr.  Braceland  and  Mr.  Suisman.  But  both 
already  m\ist  feel  in  their  hearto  a  kind  of 
reward  that  public  acclaim  will  never  aulte 
catch  up  with. 


During  an  age  when  it  becomes  Increasing- 
ly easy  for  the  misanthrope  to  take  his 
melancholy  view  of  human  nature,  it  is  com- 
forting to  look  about  and  find  men  of  great 
worth  right  here  in  the  community.  Not 
that  the  qualities  which  distinguish  Dr 
Francis  J.  Braceland  or  Edward  A.  Suisman 
have  gone  unnoticed  up  to  now.  If  they 
were  so  minded,  each  man  by  now  could 
have  a  series  of  scrapbooks  dwarfing  Dr 
Eliot's  famous  Five  Foot  Bookshelf.  But 
last  week  both  achieved  additional  honors 
preeminently  deserved  because  they  repre- 
sented continuing  work  for  the  benefit  of 
their  fellow  men. 

Dr.  Braceland  is  perhaps  best  known  in  this 
community  as  psychiatrist  in  chief  of  the 
Institute  of  Uvlng.  Actually  he  has  an  in- 
ternational reputation  as  physician,  educa- 
tor, writer  and  lecturer.  He  has  made  sig- 
nificant contributions  to  the  public  welfare 
of  this  State,  and  served  the  Nation  with 
distinction.  When  last  year  he  received  the 
University  of  Notre  Dame's  Laetare  Medal 
this  observation  was  made:  "In  these  times 
of  prolonged  anxiety  and  tensions,  he  sym- 
bolizes the  concern  of  psychiatry  and  the 
church  for  those  who  are  troubled  In  mind 
and  spirit."  Already  in  1951.  Dr.  Braceland 
had  been  made  a  Knight  of  St.  Gregory  by 
the  late  Pope  Plus  xn.  Now  this  week,  Pope 
Paul  VI  has  named  him  a  knight  commander 
of  the  order. 

In  a  different  field.  Mr.  Suisman  has  also 
worked  inceaslngly  for  the  mind  and  spirit 
of  mankind.  He  has  engaged  in  a  large  num- 
ber and  wide  variety  of  philanthropies,  and 
served  on  the  boards  of  institutions  for  the 
public  weal.  Though  not  a  medical  man- 
some  of  these  institutions,  like  those  served 

by  Dr.  Braceland,  are  medical  institutions 

St.  Francis  and  Hartford  hospitals  are  among 
th«n — possibly  he  plays  no  favorites  among 
these  community  activities.    But  one  cannot 


ELEANOR  ROOSEVELT 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  Mr.  President,  on 
Sunday  evening,  it  was  my  privUege  to 
attend  the  Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humanities 
Award  Dinner  here  in  Washington.  The 
dinner  honored  Edward  G.  Robinson,  the 
distinguished  American  actor  and  hu- 
manitarian, who  received  the  first 
Eleanor  Roosevelt  Humanities  Award  for 
his  contribution  to  humane  causes  In 
philanthropy  and  in  the  arts.  Euiott 
Roosevelt,  son  of  the  late  President, 
made  the  presentation.  Our  distin- 
guished coUeague,  Senator  Neuberger 
delivered  a  moving  tribute  to  our  be- 
loved faUen  President,  John  Kennedy. 

In  accepting  the  award,  Mr.  Robinson 
delivered  a  moving  tribute  to  Eleanor 
Roosevelt : 

We  are  not  here  to  memorialize  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  but  rather  to  celebrate  her,  to 
rejoice  that  she  Uved.  In  that  life  she 
ignited  a  flame  that  will  keep  burning  In  the 
hearts  of  mankind  around  the  globe. 

Mr.  President,  those  of  us  who  heard 
Mr.  Robinson's  address  were  so  inspired 
by  its  beautiful  eloquence,  that  I  would 
like  to  share  it  with  my  colleagues.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  text  be 
printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Address  bt  Edward  G.  Robinson 
Mr.  Chairman,  distinguished  guests,  ladles 
and  gentlemen,  I  feel  deeply  honored.  It  U  a 
source  of  great  personal  satisfaction  to  me  to 
be  in  such  distinguished  company  tonight, 
and  I  truly  appreciate  the  very  kind  messages 
that  were  read  here  this  evening. 

In  acknowledging  this  award  and  your 
very  generous  introduction,  may  I  say  that 
to  be  linked  in  this  fashion  with  the  name 
and  Ufework  of  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
beloved  personalities  of  our  time  U  far  more 
than  I  deserve.  I  accept  this  award  not  as 
a  token  of  recogniUon,  but  rather  as  a  symbol 
of  our  common  Interest  In  the  ideals  for 
which  she  stood. 

We  are  not  here  to  memorialize  Eleanor 
Roosevelt,  but  rather  to  celebrate  her.  to  re- 
joice that  she  lived.  In  that  life  she  ignited 
a  flame  that  will  keep  burning  in  the  hearts 
of  mankind  around  the  globe. 

Her  selfless  dedication  not  only  placed  her 
on  a  pedestal  of  greatness,  but  helped  elevate 
the  entire  Nation  in  the  eyes  of  the  world. 

Where  the  dollar  was  pursued  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal  of  happiness,  she  dealt  In  the 
currency  of  humanity.  Where  the  American 
people  were  pictiu«d  as  worshipers  at  the 
shrine  of  materialism,  she  extolled  the  values 
of  human  dignity  and  freedom. 

She  had  the  vision  and  the  courage  to 
crusade  for  ideas  even  when  they  provoked 
controversy.  She  possessed  the  spirit  of  a 
true  leader,  for  she  was  not  deterred  by 
criticism  or  opposition. 

All  her  life  she  was  blessed  because  she 
gave  so   much   to  so  many.     To  %  nation 
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grappllz^  with  the  challenge  of  totalltaxlan- 
lan  fram  without,  whether  Ifad  or  Cominu- 
ntot,  abe  gave  »  treeb  aenee  of  Aznorlca's 
pMsk>nate  dedlcatlcti  to  CreedoBL.  She 
stxTuUy  (Jefeoded  the  rlghti  of  the  Uullvldtial 
gainst  the  special  group*  that  soaght  to 
suppreae  them.  She  pracOoed  the  phlkwophy 
at  ThomaB  Paine  who  said  that  '"Those  who 
expect  to  reap  the  blessings  of  freedom  must 
undergo  the  fatlgxies  of  suppca-Ung  it."  And 
she  regarded  this  as  a  sacred  duty. 

She  gave  a  tired  world  a  fresh  sense  of  the 
meaning  of  treedocn.  She  gave  mankind  a 
fresh  sense  of  the  Importance  of  peace.  She 
gave  the  underprivileged  peoples  of  the 
world,  black,  brown  or  yellow,  a  renewed  faith 
In  the  ideals  oT  equality  and  liberty,  long 
before  they  achieved  their  Independence.  To 
the  youth  of  our  country,  whom  she  saw  as 
ttie  guardians  of  the  futTire,  she  gave  a  new 
sense  o(  the  challenge  of  leadership  In  a  free 
world.  To  every  group  of  every  creed  and  of 
every  color  she  was  the  voice  of  Justice  and 
mercy. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  knew  no  boundaries  or 
dividing  lines.  In  the  greatness  of  her  vision 
It  was  all  one  world,  one  human  race. 

I  can  see  her  now.  standing  before  a  huge 
map  of  the  world,  and  saying — and  these  are 
her  oam  words: 

'Where,  after  all,  do  universal  human 
rights  begin?  la  small  places,  dose  to 
hoase — ao  close  and  ao  small  that  they  cannot 
be  seen  on  any  map  of  the  world.  Yet  they 
are  the  world  of  the  Individual  person:  the 
neighborhood  he  Uvea  In:  the  school  or  col- 
lege he  attends-.  ta»e  factory,  farm  or  office 
where  he  works.  Such  are  the  places  where 
•very  man.  woman  and  child  seeks  equal 
Justice,  equal  opportunity,  equal  dignity 
without  dlacrtminatloti.  Unleaa  these  rlghte 
bav«  meaning  there,  tbay  have  little  meaning 
anywhere." 

As  I  look  back  on  my  own  life,  I  realize 
tikat  SlsaiMir  Roosevelt's  constant  warning 
against  Indlfrereace.  her  plea,  for  an  alert 
dtiaenry  to  protect  the  bastions  of  liberty 
had  a  special  appeal  to  me  because  I  was  not 
bom  to  It.  Freedom  was  not  part  of  my 
heritage  when  I  was  a  child  In  Bucharest. 
It  did  not  belong  to  me  as  of  right.  It  did 
not  belong  to  my  fellow  Jews  In  Rumania. 
In  those  early  years  of  my  dilldhood,  I  could 
know  the  meaning  of  freedom  only  because  It 
was  denied  to  me.  This  was  the  general  po- 
sition of  the  Jewish  people  Ln  almost  every 
part  of  Euro(>e.  2iany  years  have  pasaed  since 
I.  togethex  with  my  family,  came  to  the 
United  States. 

But  I  have  never  ceased  to  remembrr  my 
debt  to  this  land  of  opportunity,  and  I  shall 
never  forget  the  deep  Inner  feeling  of  grati- 
tude to  Eleanor  Roosevelt  for  helping  me 
to  relive  that  first  exhilarating  Introduction 
to  freedom. 

Throughout  the  past  quarter  century  Mrs. 
Booaevelt  was  my  guide  In  the  sphere  of 
public  sernoe.  Whenever  I  would  receive 
an  Invitation  to  Eiq>part  a  cause,  I  would 
never  hesitate  to  say  yes  If  her  name  was 
associated  with  It. 

I  have  always  felt  that  her  example  of 
self-sacrificing  effort  was  like  a  clarion  call 
to  those  who  enjoyed  the  limelight,  those 
whose  profession  enabled  them  to  reach  a 
world  audience,  a  call  to  utilize  that  pwsltlon 
for  the  well-being  of  the  coantry  and  of 
humanity.  Mrs.  Roosevelt  nuule  me  realize 
that  an  actor  who  haa  achieved  a  degree  of 
promineaoe.  can  make  a  significant  con- 
tribution In  behalf  of  the  public  good.  I 
am  happy  to  say  that  many  members  of  my 
profession  have  understood  this  and  have 
become  Involved  In  civic  and  humanitarian 
causes. 

Eleanor  Roosevelt  bellev«d  that  politics 
was  not  the  exclusive  iwoperty  of  the  poli- 
ticians. She  beHeved  that  It  was  not  the 
proverbially  smoke-filled  room,  but  every 
village,  town  and  hamlet,  every  home  was 
the  place  for  the  formulation  and  discussion 


of  the  policies  of  goremment  and  for  the 
expression  of  the  will  of  the  people. 

This.  too.  I  learned  from  her.  that  the 
Ivory  towar  cannot  withstand  the  pressure 
of  the  social,  economic,  and  poUtlcal  fcroea 
of  our  day. 

You  and  I  know  that  few  of  us  who  feel 
keenly  tiie  problems  of  our  country  can 
Insulate  ourselves  from  the  world  of  reality. 
I  for  one  cannot  Imagine  an  actor  seeking 
out  ths  shelter  of  the  stage  to  escape  the 
slings  and  arrows  of  life  in  the  20th  century. 
It  Is  ths  very  nature  of  our  times  that  de- 
mands that  every  cttleen  share  In  the  demo- 
cratic process  to  the  best  of  his  ability. 

She  made  clear  her  creed  when  she  said: 
"One  must  never  turn  one's  back  on  life. 
There  is  so  much  to  do.  so  many  engrossing 
challenges,  so  many  heartbreaking  and  press- 
ing needs."  The  challenges  she  met  with 
forthright  enlightenment — the  heartbreaking 
and  pressing  needs  became  less  heartbreaking 
and  less  pressing  when  this  great  lady  con- 
tributed to  their  solutions.  Every  causa 
which  ennobled  men  was  her  cause. 

One  of  the  pressing  needs  In  her  always 
crowded  life  was  Israel,  and  she  gave  of  her 
time  and  her  physical  presence  and  her  In- 
fluence to  help  Israel  become  the  nation 
which  all  of  us  here,  and  many  more  In 
America,  -view  with  such  personal  pride. 

Israel  struck  deep  roots  In  her  heart  and 
mind.  The  spectacle  of  a  people  bravely 
going  about  the  buslneaa  of  rebuilding  ita 
ancient  homeland  after  it  had  suffered  the 
loss  of  one-third  of  its  total  population 
stirred  her  admiration.  In  that  small  land 
she  could  see  many  striking  parallels  to  our 
own  country — a  courageous  spirit  of  pioneer- 
ing— a  fierce  and  strong  sense  of  human  lib- 
erty— a  fearless  detennlnatlon  to  succeed 
against  all  obstacles.  Israel  offered  her  a 
bright  confirmation  of  her  faith  In  the  power 
of  democracy.  She  found  in  Israel  the  prom- 
ise of  success  for  other  undeveloped  lands, 
for  other  small  nations.  She  saw  in  Israel 
a  firm  and  strongly  reliable  ally  of  the  free 
world  In  the  unstable  region  of  the  Middle 
East. 

In  many  respects  she  acted  as  the  eyes  and 
ears  of  the  American  people.  Her  travels 
brought  the  faraway  places  of  the  world  Into 
the  living  room  of  almost  every  home.  What 
she  saw  In  Europe  of  the  plight  of  the  siirvl- 
vors  and  refugees  of  Hltlerism.  what  she  saw 
in  Israel  of  the  h«x:ulean  accomplishments  of 
these  same  men  and  women  in  restoring  the 
land  of  the  Bible  to  life,  she  translated  Into 
the  universal  language  of  the  family  of  man. 
To  her  the  rebirth  of  the  Jewish  people  In 
Its  ancient  homeland  was  a  challenge  and  a 
problem  for  all  mankind.  Its  success  was 
not  only  a  triumph  of  the  Jewish  spirit  but 
a  victory  for  the  concept  of  human  Justice. 
Freedom  and  dignity  are  not  divisible, 
whether  In  Israel  or  In  our  own  great  de- 
mocracy. Phrasea  like  "separate  but  equal" 
are  nonsense  and  here  In  this  capital  city  of 
the  world,  nobody  knows  it  better  thsn  our 
lawmakers.  Freedom  Is  the  birthright  of 
every  American.  Yet,  as  Mrs.  Roosevelt  so 
often  said.  It  Is  like  some  delicate  plant  that 
must  be  watered  and  tended  with  care  and 
with  love.  Freedom  will  prevail  and  grow 
and  the  vralls  of  prejudice  will  be  torn  down. 
If  we  recognlae  our  duty  to  keep  It  alive. 

The  Passover  Haggatfak  oomnands  each 
generation  of  Jews  to  regard  Che  Bsodus  from 
Egypt  as  as  If  It  happened  In  Its  own  time. 
Not  so  long  ago  the  world  witneesed  the 
martyrdom  of  the  Jewish  people  and  Its 
miraculous  return  to  the  land  of  Israel.  If 
we  put  ourselves  In  the  shoes  of  these  soldiers 
and  marytrs  on  the  battlefronts  of  freedom, 
we  shall  more  fully  appreciate  our  responsi- 
bility as  free  men. 

Science  has  scaled  the  peaks  of  knowledge 
to  fashion  terrible  Instruments  of  destruc- 
tion. We  must  build  up  sufRclent  nioral  and 
spiritual  strength  to  avert  total  human  dis- 
aster.     Eleanor    Roosevelt    clearly    saw   the 


dangers  confronting  a  world  balanced  pre- 
cariously on  the  edge  of  annihilation.  What 
force  shall  freemen  draw  upon  to  restore 
the  equilibrium  of  oar  ctvniaatlon?  What 
price  are  we  prepared  to  pay? 

In  America  we  know  the  value  of  freedom. 
Oar  danger  ta  tbat  we  sooaeilnMS  take  free- 
dom for  granted.  Zvaiy  oooe  in  a  while  when 
a  crisis  sjiaas,  we  brush  the  dust  off  It, 
shine  It  up,  and  bask  In  Its  strong  radiance. 

But  as  we  all  know,  freedom  Is  not  a  oom- 
nKXllty  you  can  pay  for  all  at  once.  You  can 
only  get  It  on  a  permanent  Inetalljnent 
plan — the  terms  of  which  are  constant  sacri- 
fice and  vigilance.  If  these  terms  are  not 
fully  oMt  and  on  time,  the  whole  deal  can 
be  canceled. 

Citlseiuhlp  cannot  be  expressed  passive- 
ly— democracy  is  not  a  spectator  sport.  It  is 
a  serious  way  of  life  that  requires  our  dally 
involvement,  our  dally  watchfulness,  our 
daily  faith  and  devotion. 

In  recent  days  we  suffered  the  grievous  loss 
of  a  young  and  brilliant  President  who  made 
the  supreme  sacrtOce  for  freedom  and  for 
peace.  Yet  this  U  not  a  time  for  despair.  In 
this  new  crisis,  the  American  system  has 
provided  a  pattern  of  continuity  of  leader- 
sl\lp  that  gives  us  hope  and  comfort  for  the 
future.  The  grim  hour  commands  us  to  close 
ranks  behind  President  Johnson,  who  has 
made  such  an  auspicious  beginning  In  pre- 
serving those  Meals  and  those  policies  that 
will  keep  our  Nation  strong  and  free. 

The  teachings  and  philosophy  of  the  great 
lady  whose  spirit  Is  with  \m  tonight  can  be 
a  valuable  source  of  strength  to  all  of  \i» 
la  these  trying  times.  The  urgency  of  the 
moment  summons  us  to  examine  the  magni- 
tude of  the  Job  ahead  of  us.  When  we  search 
for  the  key  to  human  understanding,  when 
perplexing  Issues  block  our  path,  when  mo- 
mentary lapses  In  business  and  public  life 
damage  oiu-  moral  fiber,  when  the  values  of 
democracy  are  threatened,  when  basic  human 
rights  are  In  Jeopardy,  we  know  that  we  can 
draw  on  the  llfework  of  Mrs.  Roosevelt  to 
show  us  the  way.  For  her  spirit  Is  like  an 
eternal  Ught,  Uke  a  pillar  of  fire  by  night. 
It  leads  and  comforts  us  and  strengthens  our 
will  to  fight  for  what  Is  right  and  what  Is 
Just. 

To  emulate  her,  to  try  to  duplicate  her 
missions,  to  try  to  copy  her  activities,  would 
be  a  futile  attempt  for  most  of  us.  But  we 
can  try.    We  must  try. 

Today  we  all  have  to  be  greats  and  bigger 
than  is  nornxally  possible,  for  this  may  be  our 
last  chance  to  preserve  our  Nation  and  civi- 
lization itself. 

This  is  what  this  Eleanor  Roosevelt  award 
means  to  me.  You  have  honored  me  tonight 
more  than  I  have  ever  been  honored  before 
In  my  life.  And  so — thank  you  from  the 
depths  of  my  heart. 


";-■ 
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HOPE  FOR   COTTON 


Mr.  TALMADGE.  Mr,  President.  I 
am  becoming  increasingly  hopeful  of 
remedial  cotton  legislation.  And.  I  am 
extremely  pleased  that  there  appears  to 
be  growing  public  sentiment  for  a  mean- 
ingful and  economical  cotton  program 
such  as  that  proposed  by  myself  and  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota. 

The  cotton  bill  recently  passed  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  give  the 
American  textile  manufacturers  some  re- 
lief from  the  inequitable  two-priced  cot- 
ton system,  but  it  would  at  the  same  time 
complicate  the  present  overall  problem 
by  adding  still  another  subsidy  to  the  nsr--y 
tional  cotton  prog  ram . 

In  addition  to  greatly  increasing  the 
cost  to  the  taxpayer  of  the  present  cot- 
ton program,  the  House  bill  falls  short 
of  solving  the  total  problem  now  facing 


the  textile  Industries  and  the  cotton 
farmer,  and  it  does  nothing  to  take  the 
Federal  Government  out  of  the  business 
of  buying,  storing,  transporting,  selling 
and  giving  away  cotton. 

This  was  ably  pointed  out  in  an  edi- 
torial in  the  Columbus  Ledger-Enquirer 
on  December  8,  and  I  ask  unanimous 
consent  that  this  editorial  be  printed  in 
the  Record. 

Two  excellent  editorials  also  appeared 
this  week  in  the  Atlanta  Journal  and  the 
Washington  Post,  both  of  which  point  to 
the  Talmadge-Humphrey  bill  as  the  only 
real  solution  to  the  cotton  problem.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  these  edi- 
torials be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorials 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Thk  Taxjcaogx  Bnx 

The  specter  of  Qoveriunent  subsidy  may 
cast  a  long  and  menacing  shadow  in  the 
Senate  when  that  body  gets  to  the  House- 
passed  cotton  bill,  calling  for  a  f200-mllllon 
program  of  Federal  handouts  to  salvage  the 
textile  Industry. 

Washington  reports  Indicate  there's  no  as- 
surance this  bill  will  get  the  blessings  of 
the  Senate,  and  onoe  more  hope  Is  revived 
for  a  measure  by  Senator  Talmadok  which 
would  provide  for  direct  price  sup^Kirt  pay- 
ments to  farmers  and  eliminate  all  other 
Government  participation  In  the  cotton 
business. 

This,  as  we  have  Insisted  all  along,  Is  a 
much  better  approach  to  the  cotton  and  tex- 
tile dilemma  than  pUlng  on  the  back  of  the 
Ooveriunent  another  giant  subsidy  program. 

How.  we  keep  wondering,  can  the  textile 
giants,  oriented  as  they  are  to  the  system  of 
private  enterprise,  betray  that  cause  by  wlU- 
Ingly  going  along  with  a  Federal  handout 
plan? 

WhUe  It  may  serve  their  Interests  now, 
aren't  they  tying  their  hands  about  express- 
ing future  opposition  to  huge  Government 
spending  programs? 

It's  hard  to  believe  the  textile  manufac- 
turers are  yet  ready  to  resort  to  this  des- 
perate route. 

They  deserve  a  better  break  In  the  pur- 
chase of  American  cotton  although  they 
might  argue,  with  some  Justification,  that 
the  Government  has  put  them  In  their  pres- 
ent position.  To  be  sure  there's  no  logical 
basis  for  forcing  them  to  pay  more  for  their 
domestic  raw  material  than  their  foreign 
competitors.  That  could  put  them  out  of 
business. 

But  the  whole  point  Is  that  Senator  Tal- 
MAOCK  has  a  plan  that  would  eliminate  two- 
price  cotton,  while  at  the  same  time  saving 
them  from  the  humiliation  of  accepting  Fed- 
eral subsidies.  Why  can't  the  textile  people 
and  the  public  demand  its  resurrection? 

Hon  roK  Cotton 

The  saving  grace  of  the  cotton  bill  passed 
by  the  House  Is  that  It  paves  the  way  for 
action  In  the  Senate,  thus  raising  the  hope 
that  a  far  better  piece  of  legislation  may 
emerge  from  a  conference  committee. 

The  principal  purj>ose  of  the  heavily 
amended  Cooley  bUl  approved  by  the  House 
was  the  elimination  of  the  two-price  system 
under  which  foreign  mills  purchase  American 
cotton  at  the  world  price  while  American 
textile  manufacturers  are  compelled  to  pay 
higher  supported  prices  In  the  domestic 
market.  But  while  the  House  was  willing  to 
eliminate  a  patent  Inequity  by  agreeing  to 
subsidize  the  cotton  mills  with  payments  In 
kind  from  the  accumulated  cotton  stocks.  It 
gave  the  textUe  nuinufacturers  far  less  than 
either  they  or  Mr.  Coolxt  wanted. 

In  the  original  version  of  the  bUl  the  Sec- 
wtary  of  Agriculture  was  Instructed  to  make 
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payments  In  kind  In  the  amount  necessary  to 
make  cotton  avaUable  to  domestic  mills  at 
the  same  price  that  American  cotton  Is  of- 
fered for  export.  This  would  amount  to  a 
subsidy  of  8^  cents  per  pound,  a  sum  greater 
than  that  necessary  to  place  American  mills 
on  an  equal  footing  with  their  foreign  com- 
petitors whose  advantage  must  be  calculated 
as  net  of  transport  charges.  But  the  House 
accepted  the  amendment  offered  by  Repre- 
sentative Paul  C.  Jones,  of  Missouri,  which 
provides  only  that  the  payments  be  suffl- 
clently  large  to  remove  the  Inequity. 

At  the  same  time  the  House  Indicated  Its 
dissatisfaction  with  the  high  price-support 
level  by  adopting  the  Mclntire  amendment 
which  would  reduce  it  from  the  present 
32.47  cents  a  pound  to  29  cents  a  pound  over 
a  3-year  period. 

Neither  the  Jones  nor  the  Mclntire  amend- 
ment make  the  Cooley  bill  an  acceptable 
piece  of  legislation  and  It  Is  fortimate  that 
It  stands  virtually  no  chance  of  Senate  pas- 
sage as  It  Is.  But  the  fact  that  the  amend- 
ments were  adopted  Indicates  that  some  form 
of  Senator  Hxrman  E.  Talmadgz's  benefit- 
payment  plan  might  find  favor  in  the  House. 
Under  the  Talmadge  proposal  the  price-sup- 
port program  would  be  replaced  by  Income 
subsidies  to  fanners,  thus  taking  the  Gov- 
ernment out  of  the  business  of  buying  and 
storing  cotton  and  eliminating  the  need  for 
subsidies  to  exporters  and  manufacturers. 

The  transition  from  the  amended  Cooley 
bUl  to  the  Talmadge  benefit-payments  plan 
involves  a  host  of  issues,  but  none  will  Im- 
pKJse  an  Insuperable  barrier  If  the  House 
members  of  the  conference  conunlttee  are 
dUposed  to  take  a  broad  and  enlightened 
view.  Therein  lies  the  hope  for  the  most 
rational  solution  of  the  cotton  problem  that 
now  seems  avaUable. 

[From  the  Sunday  Ledger-Enquirer, 
Dec.  8,  1963] 
Talmaocx  Buj,  Bxst  Solxttion 
A  legislative  solution  for  two-price  cotton 
passed  a  significant  test  this  past  week  when 
the  House  of  Representatives  gave  It  a  216 
to  182  vote  of  approval. 

But  the  bill's  chances  of  surviving  a  similar 
test  In  the  Senate  are  practically  nonex- 
istent. 

First  off,  Senator  Aixkn  Ellkndzb,  of 
Louisiana,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Agrlcul- 
ttire  Committee  does  not  like  the  bill.  "I 
can't  support  a  cotton  bUl  which  wmQd 
greatly  Increase  costs  of  the  farm  program 
after  refusing  to  do  this  on  wheat  and  dairy 
programs,"  he  said  last  week. 

Implementation  erf  the  House-passed  bill 
would  increase  the  farm  program's  cost  an 
average  of  »200  million  a  year  for  the  next 
3  years. 

The  money  would  be  used  as  an  indirect 
subsidy  to  domestic  textile  mills,  allowing 
them  to  obtain  American-grown  cotton  at 
the  same  price  foreign  textllers  pay.  At 
present.  American  mills  pay  8>4  cents  a 
pound  more  for  American  cotton  than  for- 
elgfn  competitors  do. 

President  Johnson  exerted  the  full  Influ- 
ence 0*  his  administration  to  win  passage 
of  the  bill  In  the  House.  Republicans  and 
some  big-city  Democrats  opposed  It.  In  the 
Senate,  it  faces  the  additional  opposition  oC 
a  number  of  southern  Democrats  such  as 
Senator  Ellkndek. 

Senator  Ajkxs.  a  Republican,  of  Vermont, 
sounded  a  note  that  wlU  probably  be  domi- 
nant In  his  party.  "This  Is  not  an  agricul- 
ture measure."  he  said.  "It's  a  bill  for  the 
relief  of  textile  mills.  It's  not  the  first 
time  farmers  have  been  soaked  for  some- 
thing that  did  not  benefit  them." 

Most  discouraging  was  the  statement  from 
Senator  HtrsxaT  Hdicphuet,  assistant  maj<»-- 
Ity  leader.  "I  cannot  support  the  bUl." 
HuMPHKZT  said.  "It  is  unnecessarUy  costly 
and  will  be  utterly  Impossible  to  poUce 
fully." 


However,  Senator  Httmphkkt  does  support 
a  plan  drawn  by  Georgia's  Senator  Herman 
Talmadge.  Talmadge  has  already  expressed 
opposition  to  the  House-passed  bill,  another 
sign  that  it  stands  little  chance  In  the  Sen- 
ate. 

As  a  Georgian,  Senator  Talmadge  Is  nat- 
tirally  concerned  about  domestic  textUe  In- 
terests but  he  regards  the  House  bill  as  the 
"wrong  answer."  His  own  plan  for  alleviat- 
ing the  two-price  system  would  change 
the  whole  concept  of  cotton  support  prices, 
with  all  cotton  being  sold  at  the  world 
price. 

The  House  blU  boasts  merit  only  In  the 
fact  that  It  would  give  relief  to  domestic 
textllers  In  their  uneven  competition  with 
low-priced  Imports.  Otherwise,  the  bill  com- 
plicates the  already  complex  burden  of  sub- 
sidles,  offsetting  one  subsidy  by  adding  an- 
other, and  In  the  process,  raising  the  cost 
for  the  taxpayer. 

Since  the  Senate  appears  unlikely  to  ac- 
cept such  a  solution,  the  best  coiu-se  for  tex- 
tile-State Congressmen  might  be  to  get  be- 
hind Senator  Talmadge's  bUl,  which  the 
House  would  probably  also  pass. 


PROFESSIONAL  AGITATORS  AG- 
GRAVATE RATHER  THAN  AID 
RACIAL  PROBLEMS 

Mr,  TALMADGE.  Mr.  President,  at 
a  time  when  there  is  a  great  hue  and 
cry  for  so-called  civU  rights  legislation, 
and  when  demonstrators  take  to  the 
streets  in  total  disregard  for  law  and 
order,  It  is  refreshing  Indeed  to  hear 
a  voice  calling  for  the  application  of 
practical  commonsense  In  the  racial 
controversy  which  now  has  hold  of  the 
country. 

Such  a  voice  is  that  of  a  retired  UjS. 
Army  major,  Hughes  Alonzo  Robinson, 
a  Negro  who  was  xmtU  last  June  a  pro- 
fessor at  Port  Valley,  Ga.,  State  College. 
Major  Robinson's  views  have  a  great 
deal  of  merit,  and  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Macon, 
Oa.,  Telegraph  and  an  editorial  written 
in  the  Albany,  Ga.,  Herald  be  printed 
in  the  Rbcoro. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be  printed 
In  the  Record,  as  follows: 
(From  the  Macon  Telegraph,  Nov.  15.  19631 
Negroes'   Caxtss  Is  Hu«t   bt   PaonssioNAL 
AcrrATCMu 
EorroK.  the  Teleoeaph:  During  the  past 
4  weeks  I  made  a  survey  of  areu  In  which 
demonstrations     were     sponsored     by     the 
Southern  Christian  Leadership  Conference, 
and  the  Congress  of  Racial  Bqiiality.    The  re- 
sults of  the  survey  Indicate  without  doubt 
that  race  relations  in  Albany.  Ga..  DanvUle, 
Vs.,   and  Birmingham,   Ala.,  were  seriously 
hurt  by  the  activities  of  the  groups  named 
above.     The  real  pity  Is  that  all  persons  of 
Importance,  except  those  connected  with  the 
demonstrations,    expressed    the    view    that 
much  more  progress  would  have  been  made 
toward  granting  Negroea  more  rights  had  not 
the  radical   elements   from   elsewhere   gone 
Into  the  communlUes  In  which  they  were  not 
apart. 

Responsible  citizens  of  both  racial  groups 
had  been  working  for  months  on  grievances 
advanced  by  Negroes  In  various  sections  o* 
the  country.  In  time  It  Is  possible  that  the 
Negroes  would  have  been  given  many  of  the 
things  they  desired  had  not  the  Reverend 
Dr.  MXrtln  Luther  King.  Jr.,  Inflamed  the 
situation  with  ultimatums. 

It  appears  to  be  the  consensus  among 
Negroes  In  all  sections  that  civil  rights  Is  an 
Issue  for  politicians  and  for  thoae  who  ex- 
ploit the  Ignorance  of  the  Negroea  for  their 
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own  economic  advanta^s.  Inflxience.  prestige, 
and  power.  It  Is  felt  among  the  maasea  of 
the  Negroes  themselves  that  the  cItU  right 
leaders  would  not  associate  themselves  with 
other  Negroes  except  those  of  the  elite. 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Negroes  feel  that 
mass  agitation  Is  the  wrong  method  to  go 
about  Improving  the  MegroeB  lot.  Demon- 
stations  are  usually  in  the  form  of  intimida- 
tion which  will  not  be  accepted  toy  constitu- 
tional authorities,  regardless  of  the  positions 
they  may  bold. 

Aside  from  special  areas  in  which  dem- 
onstrations were  held.  I  visited  every  com- 
munity In  Georgia  with  a  population  of  4.000 
Inhabitants  or  more.  Nowhere  did  I  find 
Negroes  Interested  In  participation  in  dem- 
onstration except  those  who  received  com- 
pensations for  their  activities.  What  the 
Negroes  desire  and  want  most  of  all  Is  a 
Job.  and  otherwise  be  left  to  himself  to  live 
and  enjoy  happiness  one  among  the  other  of 
his  own  group.  The  Southern  Leadership 
Conference,  the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordi- 
nating Committee,  and  the  Congress  of  Ra- 
cial Equality  would  deprive  the  Negroes  of 
this  inalienable  right. 

If  the  Incentive  of  individualism  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  destroyed,  free  enterprise  will 
disappear. 

Certain  aell-appointed  leaders  today  pre- 
tend that  they  cannot  express  their  will 
effectively  except  through  marches  in  the 
streets  oc  He-down  and  sit-ins  demonstra- 
ttocs  which  Interfere  forcibly  with  motor 
traflc  or  the  carrying  on  of  private  business. 
Our  famed  system  oi  communication  for  the 
expression  of  Ideas  on  controversial  ques- 
tions— through  the  press,  through  the  tele- 
vision, throixgh  the  radio,  in  meeting  balls 
and  auditoriums,  and  even  in  the  public  is 
Ignored  by  the  racial  elements  who  spon- 
sor deoKmstratlons.  Have  not  all  these  fa- 
cilities been  made  available  to  minority 
groups  as  well  as  all  other  groups? 

Maj.  H.  A.  BoBtNSOK. 

IProm  tbe   Albany   (Oa.)    Herald,  Sept.   18, 
1963] 

Thx  Voick  of  Vmaao  ImrBGarrr 

It  is  indeed  unfortunate  that  an  American 
Negro  ot  widespread  respect  and  integrity 
cannot  voice  a  nxxlerate  vievrpolnt  without 
being  assailed  by  the  radicals  within  hla  own 
race  as  an  "Uncle  Tt>m"  and  «rarae.  But  that, 
apparently,  is  the  price  be  must  pay  for  as- 
serting values  long  cherished  In  the  American 
tradition.  The  radicals  will  not  have  It 
otherwise  because  they  cannot  afford  lor 
tfcelr  self-appointed  authority  to  'be  ques- 
tioned in  the  slightest  degree  lest  it  vanish 
altogether. 

Nevertheless,  a  great  many  individual  Ne- 
groes, viewing  tlM  racial  crisis  askance,  coi>- 
tinue  to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  One 
such  Is  a  retired  Army  major,  Hughes  Alonao 
Robinson,  who  was  attached  to  the  faculty 
of  Fort  Valley  State  College  until  last  June. 
A  self-made  man  who  lived  on  a  Florida 
farm  until  he  was  18.  entered  school  at  the 
age  of  20  and  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  Springfield  College,  Massachu- 
setts, later  studying  at  six  other  instlto- 
tloos  of  higher  learning.  Major  Robinson 
served  both  as  an  Army  chaplain  and  a  Vet- 
erans' Administration  psychologist. 

Interviewed  by  the  Washington  Post,  he 
said  he  strongly  opposes  the  Martin  Luther 
King-type  racial  demonstrations.  He  ap- 
plauded his  students  at  Fort  Valley  for  not 
participating  In  them.  A  far  better  oourae. 
he  feels,  is  embraced  by  the  dilBcQit  but  re- 
warding improvement  of  self  by  the  indi- 
vidual, by  service  to  the  Nation,  by  sharing 
In  f\ill  cltisenshlp  through  obeying  laws,  by 
more  respect  for  constitutional  authority 
and  by  criticizing  other  racial  groups  far  less. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  major,  thoee  Negroes 
who  create  civil  disturbances  miss  the  whole 
point  of  the  basic   needs  of   tbetr   race   in 


American  society.  Obviously,  tbe  cry  of 
"freedom  now"  as  devised  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  King  Is  catchy  and  compelling,  but  the 
undeniable  fact  is  that  every  American.  Ne- 
gro or  not.  has  freedom.  Wliat  he  does  not 
have  Is  unfettered  license.  That  he  will 
never  possess  In  a  democratic  society.  No 
truly  responsible  man  desires  this  question- 
able quality,  for  to  possess  it  he  must  rob 
hia  neighbar  at  some  portloc  of  tlie  tatter's 
liberty.  This  Major  Robinson  understands 
fuUweU. 

His  entire  thesis  is  that  the  Negro  should 
make  of  himself  whatever  he  wills.  Implicit 
in  his  belief  is  that  the  Negro  can  do  so 
under  the  American  system,  Jiist  as  the  Irish 
have  done  so.  the  Oermans.  the  Italians,  the 
Japanese,  the  Chinese  and  other  racial  mi- 
norities. As  he  says,  human  nature  Is  such 
that  "certain  ones  will  go  ahead,  even  If  the 
schoolhouse  was  a  log  cabin,  while  others 
may  be  assigned  to  the  beet  schools  and  the 
best  en\'tronment  and  still  either  drop  out  or 
fall  to  measure  up  to  accepted  standards." 

In  this  respect,  and  others.  Major  Robin- 
son reminds  us  strongly  of  the  Inte  great.  Dr. 
J.  W.  Holley.  founder  and  president  of  what 
Is  now  Albany  State  College  and  easily  the 
Itnest  mind  the  local  Negro  conununity  has 
produced.  Dr.  Holley.  too,  was  labeled  "old- 
fashioned"  and  "Uncle  Tom"  by  the  racial 
militants.  But  he  was  infinitely  wiser.  He 
knew  Instinctively,  as  well  as  by  experience, 
that  the  color  of  a  num's  skin  is  not  as  Im- 
portant as  the  color  of  his  character  as 
measured  by  his  contribution  to  the  general 
good  of  the  conununity.  That  was  why  Dr. 
Holley  was  adjudged  by  the  white  and  Ne- 
gro conummlty  alike  to  be  a  splendid  man 
and  a  nxxM  cttlaen.  He  gave  so  much  mcse 
than  he  ever  received  to  his  city,  his  school 
and  his  race.  His  memory  is  revered,  not  aa 
a  Negro,  but  as  an  outstanding  human  be- 
ing. 


DR.  JOHN  BARCLAY  OP  CENTRAL 
CHRISTLAN  CHURCH.  AUSTIN, 
TEX.,  SAYS  GOOD  XNTLUENCE  OF 
JOHN  FITZGERALD  KENNEDY 
Wlli.  LIVE  ON  FOREVER 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
Dr.  John  Barclay,  minister  of  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Church  of  Austin,  Tex., 
a  devooit  and  scholarly  man.  delivered  an 
Invocation  at  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent John  P.  Kennedy  in  January  1961. 

After  the  cruel  assassination  of  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  occurred  November  22, 
this  distinguished  clergyman  delivered 
a  moving  sermon  of  November  24,  1963. 
I  agree  with  Dr.  Barclay's  estimate  that 
"We  would  not  see  President  Kennedy  s 
like  a^ain  In  this  century."  It  is  a 
thoughtful  message,  voiced  in  sorrow, 
but  filled  with  love  and  understanding. 
I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  in- 
auguration invocation  and  the  sermon 
of  Norember  24.  enUtled,  "A  Vital,  Liv- 
ing Memory,"  be  printed  in  the  Recced. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  articles 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rsc- 
ORD,  as  follows: 

Invocation  at  Pxesioknt  Kknnxot'b  Ihauov- 
aanoN,  Ja]Vua*t  1961 

(By  Rev.  Dr.  John  Barclay,  pesttor  of  the 
Central  Christian  Church,  Atistln,  Tex.) 
Eternal  God.  o\ir  Father,  we  pause  again 
to  acknowledge  that  in  Thy  presence  we  are 
Uving  and  moving  and  in  Thee  alone  we  have 
our  being. 

We  are  thankful  for  the  great  and  good 
nwn  raised  up  by  Tltee  to  lead  us  in  the 
pcttt.  Bless  these  leaden  of  recent  decades. 
still  with  us,  who  have  led  us  through  these 
tumultuous  times,   to   live  out  their 


with  the  oonaciousness  of  the  admiration 
and   appreciation   of   a   grateful  people. 

We  thank  Thee  for  our  country,  for  the 
manner  In  which  Thou  didst  lead  our  fathers 
to  establlah  this  Nation  in  which  all  men 
have  equal  rights  to  life,  liberty,  and  the 
pursuit  of  happiness.  Help  us  to  so  unite 
duties  and  rights  that  there  may  develop  in 
aU  our  people  a  new  maturity  that  will  con- 
tinually produce  life  more  abundant,  liberty 
more  responsible,  and  spiritual  satisfactions 
more  abiding. 

Our  Father,  we  pray  for  the  Congress  and 
the  courts  and  all  public  servants,  that  there 
may  come  from  their  deep  dedication  and 
high  patriotism  a  new  inspiration  for  aU 
Americans. 

We  thank  Thee,  our  Father,  for  the  two 
men  whom  we  have  elected  to  lead  us,  who 
today  assume  the  almost  unbearable  re- 
sponsibilities of  their  exalted  offices.  We 
thank  Thee  for  their  high  intelligence  and 
their  characters  made  great  by  hard  work 
and  devoted  services  to  their  country  In  war 
and  In  peace. 

Bless  them  with  vigorous  health,  great 
strength,  and  courageous  boldness  to  lead 
our  Nation  out  into  a  new  era  and  into  a 
new  frontier.  Help  them  to  lead  us  to  re - 
tiu-n  to  the  virtues  of  our  fathers:  Industry, 
honesty,  and  frugality. 

Under  their  leadership  may  we  recapture 
the  faith  of  our  fathers  and  their  spiritual 
optimism  that  problems  are  soluble,  that 
what  ought  to  be  can  be.  that  neighborly 
potential  Is  inherent  In  mankind. 

rAMtLT  surruai  ■ought 

Our  Father,  we  pray  Thou  win  bless 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  and  add  Thy  strength 
to  bis  strength  as  he  continues  to  lead  men 
of  divergent  views  to  reconcile  their  differ- 
ences in  the  Interest  of  the  conunon  good  of 
our  Nation  and  of  all  mankind.  Add  Thy 
wisdom,  grace,  and  power  to  his  great  abili- 
ties, aiul  may  his  willingness  to  serve  bring 
strength  and  help  to  the  President. 

May  the  beauty,  understanding,  and 
spiritual  support  of  his  family  continue  to 
bless  his  life  all  his  years. 

We  pray,  Our  Father,  for  John  F.  Kennedy 
as  he  assumes  the  heavy  burden  of  great 
leadership  In  these  ominous  times.  Bless 
his  family  that  in  all  the  t\uinoU  of  his 
public  life  they  may  be  for  him  an  oasis  of 
quiet  peace  and  rest. 

When  he  faces  great  and  solemn  hours 
of  decision,  decisions  upon  which  may  hang 
the  fate  of  aU  mankind,  when  he  must  as- 
cend the  lonely  pinnacle,  help  him  then  to 
know  that  he  is  not  alone;  that  Thou  art 
with  him  to  guide  him  In  nuiklng  decisions 
of  wisdom  and  righteousness  for  his  Nation 
and  the  whole  world. 

May  the  magnitude  of  his  leadership  In- 
spire tens  of  millions  of  AoMrlcans  into  a 
dsdloated  Involvement  in  their  country's 
progress.    And  may  peace  crown  his  years. 

In  the  Master's  name,  we  pray.     Amen. 


A  Vital,  Livimc  Mucoav 
(By  John  Barclay) 
Friends,  ws  oome  this  morning  to  worship 
God  and  to  remember  In  sorrow  and  griei 
our  slain  President.  I  am  sure  we  all  deplore 
the  increase  in  violence  in  these  postwar 
years.  Much  of  it  is  motivated  by  economic 
greed  as  in  bcmk  robberies,  and  in  various 
types  of  atickup  )oba  PollUcal  hatred  as 
a  motivation  for  violence  has  been  greatly 
increased  in  this  generation.  This  type  ot 
hatred  has  now  climaxed  in  the  assassina- 
tion of  President  Kennedy.  Tills  happens 
because  the  Nation  is  being  brainwashed  by 
certain  newspapers  and  by  radio  and  TV 
commentators  and  as  these  editorials  and 
other  approaches  are  poured  into  people's 
minds  day  after  day.  there  buUds  up  a  sense 
of  hatred  that  may  turn  Into  violence.  This 
situation  marks  out  cleariy  tha  task  of  the 
pulpit  and  tha  church  generaUy  for  years 
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to  oome.  It  is  simply  this,  we  must  reach, 
and  preach,  and  practice  this  great  principle 
that  the  law  of  love  must  become  our  way 
of  life.  We  must  continually  preach  against 
the  sin  of  hate. 

The  New  Testament  is  very  clear  on  this. 
It   says,    "he   that   hateth   bis    brother    Is   a 
murderer."     This  we  must  remember.     We 
can  become  mad.  I  mean  literally  unbalanced, 
through  hatred.     If  we  hate  Lyndon  John- 
son:   if  we  hate  Ralph  Yar borough;    if  we 
hate  John  Tower,  if  we  hate  John  Connally, 
we  are  doubly  sinners.     It  is  a  sin  to  hate 
any  person,  for  every  person   In  the  world 
Is  the  child  of  God.    It  is  a  sin   to  hate 
anybody,  because  it  may  lead  to  murder.    It 
is  a  particular  sin  to  hate  jieople  whom  we 
have  elected  to  lead  us  In  public  oflBce,  for 
this  is  a  sin  against  democracy,  and  both  are 
Bins  against  God.     If  we  have  not  learned 
yet  how  to  be  good  citizens  In  a  democracy 
where  we  speak  with  our  votes,  and  change 
governments  with  our  votes,   then  we   ore 
still  children,  in  government.     This  has  led 
to  the  assassinatloQ   of   other   Presidents — 
three  others,  and  two  other  attempts.     This 
country    went    for    nearly    75    years    with- 
out an  attempt  to  aasasslnate  a  President; 
then  at  the  close  of  the  Civil  War,  it  began. 
Since  Alfred   the   Great   was  crowned   King 
of   England   In   871— and   be   was   the   first 
person   ever   to   speak   of   England    as   one 
country,  as  a  single  land — and  from   then 
untU  now,  nearly  llOO  years,  there  has  been 
no  assassination  of  a  British  sovereign. 

Friends,  we  must  learn  the  deeper  mean- 
ing of  democracy  that  politics  Is  the  way  of 
life  In  America.  It  Is  the  art  of  the  possible. 
The  people  elect  their  Governors,  their  Presi- 
dents, their  Congressmen,  their  Senators, 
their  city  coimcllmen.  We  elect  those  that 
lead  us.  The  very  fact  that  we  elect  them 
puts  us  under  a  peculiar  obligaUon  to  re- 
spect their  leadership  and  most  of  all  to 
respect  and  admire  the  offices  which  they 
fill.  We  must  respect  the  office  of  authority 
In  government  and  the  way  of  dissent  must 
be  by  nonviolence  and  voting. 

There  seems  to  me  there  is  a  double 
tragedy  in  the  death  of  John  F.  Kennedy. 
First,  his  youth,  his  ability,  bis  almost  per- 
fect preparation  for  the  Presidency,  the  great 
fulfillment  of  bis  taal:  now  goes  unfinished 
This  is  the  first  tragedy. 

The  second  tragedy  Is  bis  depth  of  great- 
ness in  a  new  worldwide  setting  of  oppor- 
tunity;   this  was  lost  to  our  world.    I  sat 
and  listened  to  him  on  that  blustery,  cold 
day  as  be  gave  his  Inaugural  address,  and 
there  he  plctiu-ed  hla  vision  of  our  country 
in  a  new  frame  of  reference,  in  the  world 
setting     of     tomorrow.     I     sat     there     and 
thought  of  two  great  men  who  were  sitting 
on    the   platform.     These    men    I    had    ad- 
mired; men  that  I  had  often  saluted  In  my 
heart   because   they  ^?ere   coxirageous  men. 
I  am  speaking,  of  course,  of  General  Elsen- 
hower and  ex-Presldent  Truman.    These  men 
bad  to  make  terrible  decisions  and  they  made 
them.     They  were  great  leaders  and   great 
Americans.     But  Mr.  Kennedy  was  the  first 
man  to  be  President  who  was  born  in  this 
century  and  as  he  finished  this  address    it 
seemed  to  me  that  hit  mind  and  his  plans 
and  bU  vision,  were  In  the  history  of  the 
future.     Here  was  the  stream  of  time  Into 
which  his  leadership  and  genius  would  be 
poured.     This  man  In  his  3  short  years  In 
the  Presidency  gave  an  Image  of  America  to 
the  world  that  I  believe  will  be  an  image 
In  fulfillment  for  the  rest  of  this  century. 
First,  he  wanted  to  talk  about  pwace    like 
his    predecessors,    from    the    standpoint   of 
sttength.    This  we  have.    But  it  was  a  peace 
of  reason  that  he  wanted,  and  he  was  rea- 
sonable, in  seeking  it.     His  representatives  at 
the  peace  conference  have  publUhed  now  the 
•American   Blueprint  for   the  Peace  Race,- 
which  is  one  of  the  most  intelligent  and  for- 
ward-looking and  hopeful   documents   that 
has  ever  come  from  the  State  Department.    I 
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hope  you  will  read  It  word  for  word.    It  is  a 
35-page  booklet.     This  U  the  dream  of  the  fu- 
ture for  mankind— to  get  out  from  under 
this  nuclear  cloud  of  fear  and  dread.     That 
was  first:  that  In  our  generaUon  we  begin 
to  secure  the  peace  for  mankind.    And  hU 
second  great  ideal  was  prosperity;  to  get  the 
economy  going;   to  lift  up  every  year  more 
hundreds  of  thoiLsands  of  i>eople  who  will 
Uve  on  a  comfort  level  of  life  where  they 
enjoy  the  good  things  that  are  created  in 
oxir  land.     And  the  third  was  Uke  unto  If 
namely,  national  sharing.     He  said  to   the 
Congress  Just  the  other  day  that  "I  cannot 
do  my  duty  as  President  of  this  land  if  you 
are  going  to  cut  foreign  aid,  and  cut  and  cut 
and  cut."    This   was  part  of  his  program. 
This  is  a  part  of  his  ideal  of  life  that  he 
knew  first  In  bis  famUy— simply,  that  if  you 
have  wealth,  you  must  match  it  with  re- 
sponsibility.    This  is  not  Just  for  persons; 
this  Is  for  nations.     No  rich  naUon  in  a  poor 
world  can  ever  be  secure  and  safe,  and  this 
was  a  great,  new  ideal  begun  in  the  days  of 
Mr.  Truman  and  continued  in  the  days  of 
his    successor    and    continued    also   by   Mr 
Kennedy.     But  this  was  his  ideal  to  see  not 
only  our  land  lifted  up,  but  also  the  whole 
world  to  a  new  level  of  prosperity,  and  mu- 
tual helpfulness. 

And  then  he  had  a  fourth  very  great  Ideal 
upon  which  he  staked  his  very  life,  his  po- 
litical life;  namely,  that  every  citizen's  rights 
should  be  respected  by  the  people  and  pro- 
tected by  the  goveriunent.  Friends  this 
image  of  his  country  was  personified  In  his 
own  life.  The  flowers  in  the  baptistry  this 
morning  are  red  roses  because  we  want  to 
symbolize  his  courage  and  his  love  and  his 
sacrifice.  His  was  a  pure  Ufe.  with  a  certain 
mature  Innocence.  He  knew  that  if  some- 
body wanted  to  klU  blm,  he  could.  There 
U  no  way  to  completely  protect  a  President. 
But  he  never  could  make  up  his  mind  that 
anybody  wanted  to  kill  hUn.  So  he  traveled 
more  freely  probably  at  times  than  he  should 
have  His  was  a  simple  but  strong  and  sin- 
cere faith  in  God;  his  reUglon  was^xpressSi 
by  h  s  churchmanship.     The   record  shows 

n^i.      ^^y  ^  y**"  ^  "^«  Presidency  he 
never   missed    a   Sunday    going   to   chiirch. 
Wherever  he  was  in  the  world"  he  arranged 
to  be  close  enough  to  a  church  to  attend  It 
when  Sunday  came.  -i-fcena  ic. 

However  difficult  was  his  life,  and  however 
^T^  "^«  burdens  of  responslbUity  of  bis 
office,  be  felt  that  there  was  a  duty  that 
be  bad  to  his  God.  to  bis  famUy    anfS 

ni^fi'*""^*  ^'^  °*^^**»  ^  worship;  that  hS 
needed  to  go  to  church  and  experience  airain 
as  all  Catholics  do  at  the  rSL  X  J^S'. 
fixion  of  our  Lord.  In  this  he  gave  an  ex- 
^^IV^,  -ill  of  "«.  to  aU  Of  his  cltLeri. 
^^^^2^^^""^  aatisfled  to  give  his  money 
to  his  church;  he  gave  it  his  personal  atten- 
Uon  and  his  time.  You  have  probably  heard 
on  the  television  what  people  have  thought 
all  over  the  country.  I  have  this  quotation 
from  an  Austin  high  school  boy— which 
moved  me  deeply.  He  said,  "Somehow  I  felt 
SO  safe  while  he  was  alive."  He  probablv 
bad  never  thought  this  before  he  died  He 
Just  went  along  taking  things  for  granted 
and  then  when  this  tragedy  struck— quick- 
ly— here  In  our  own  Texas,  It  stunned  blm 
and  then  as  he  thought  back,  he  felt  that 
this  man  could  lead  us  In  ways  of  peace 
and  mutual  helpfulness. 

And  quMtions  are  being  asked— not  Just 
by  high  school  students  and  children  or  col 
lege  students,  but  by  all  of  us.  They  are 
asking  the  question:  Is  there  reaUy  anytblmr 
to  the  doctrine  ofjUvine  providence?  Doe« 
God  care?  Does  Hb  care  whether  this  man 
was  protected;  whether  this  other  man  with 
evil  thoughts  should  kill  him  like  that 
[snaps  fingers  1 — and  probably  a  second  after 
the  bullet  bit,  he  was  never  aware  of  any- 
thing. Does  God  care  about  these  things? 
And,  of  course,  we  answer:  God  does  care 
God  cares  about  us  aU,  whether  It  is  the 
President  of  the  United  States  or  a  nameless 
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and  an  xmknown  peasant,  that  falls;  God 
cares.  Jesus  went  Into  this  with  such  In- 
finite  detaU,  that  He  said:  "The  very  hairs 
of  your  head  are  numbered.  Not  a  sparrow 
XalU  without  the  Father's  concern."  This 
is  the  very  basis  of  our  religion.  Then  why 
^St^  »t  happen?  This  Is  the  price  of  freedom. 
When  God  divided  His  sovereignty  with  man- 
kind and  gave  us  freedom,  then  we  help  make 
the  decisions  about  life  and  what  happens 
in  life. 

What  Is  left  of  John  F.  Kennedy?  To- 
morrow In  a  great  formal  ceremony  before 
members  of  almost  all  the  naUons  of  the 
world  they  wiU  Inter  bis  body  among  the 
Immortal  dead  of  this  Nation  there  In  Arling- 
ton. I  know  many  of  you  have  gone  over 
there  Into  the  cemetery  and  paused  on  the 
front  porch  of  Robert  E.  Lee's  home.  There 
many  of  the  great  and  Immortal  dead  of  our 
country  He  burled.  And  there  they  wUl 
Inter  his  mortal  remains,  and  that  is  what 
goes.  But  what  stays— what  remains' 
What  Is  left?  And  this  Is  the  Important 
thing.  This  is  the  thing  that  every  preacher 
tries  to  say  to  people  who  are  sorrowing  at 
a  funeral— this  Is  difflciUt  at  times,  because 
the  spiritual  atmosphere  is  not  thrown 
around  fxmeraLs  as  much  as  we  would  like 
but  what  we  are  saying  U  that  his  vital' 
living  memory  continues  to  live.  The  glory 
of  his  life,  his  high  purposes,  his  courage 
his  sacrifice,  his  high  sense  of  duty,  his  great 
vision  live  on  In  all  the  people  that  loved 
him  and  followed  blm. 

Thirty  years  ago  I  beard  a  story  of  a  man 
who  had  come  back  from  China.  He  had 
gone  way  out  In  the  western  province  of 
China,  Slklang,  and  be  said  he  saw  there 
on  the  semldesert  a  Uttle  hut  and  way  In 
the  distance  there  was  something  shining 
on  the  top  of  the  roof.  When  he  got  there 
he  saw  "Standard  OU"  on  the  piece  of  tin 
that  was  on  the  roof,  that  was  what  waa 
shining.  But  this  herdsman  asked  him  in- 
they  bad  langiiage  difficulty  but  one  thing 
he  understood— there  on  the  waU  of  this  hut 
way  out  in  western  China  was  a  picture  of 
Abraham  Uncoln,  who  bad  been  slain  70 
years  before  by  an  assassin. 

This  man  and  his  family  who  were  destined 
to  Uve  In  poverty  and  squalor  all  their  lives 
had  some  touch  of  dignity  put  into  their 
souls  by  the  fact  that  they  could  admire  and 
get   some   inspiration  from   this   man   that 
came  up  from  poverty,  came  up  from  the 
people,  and  yet  became  one  of  the  great  and 
dynamic    men    of    history.     The    deathless 
quality  of  love  and  honorable  character,  and 
service  to  others  Uve  on.     Indeed  these  are 
released    by    death.     This    we    have    always 
known  about  Jesus.    As  long  as  He  was  Jesus 
of  Nazareth,  He  could  be  In  only  one  place 
at  a  time;  He  could  talk  only  to  one  group; 
He  could  heal  only  one  person  at  a  time;  He 
had  the  limitations  of  the  flesh,  the  limita- 
tions of  Ume  and  space;  but  as  soon  as  He 
rose  from  the  dead,  and  became  an  Immortal 
soiU,  He  was  freed  from  these  Umltations  and 
Jesus  could  dweU  in  a  hundred  mlUion  minds 
at  the  same  moment  and  He  could  bring  heal- 
ing and  health  and  inspiration  to  mllUons 
around   the  world  at  the  same  Ume.    And 
this  is  what  is  released  in  death— the  Umlta- 
tions of  the  flesh.     And  we  take  thU  as  the 
perfect  case  in  the  world.     But  there  U  no 
reason  why  we  should  limit  this  truth  and 
not  take  this  same  Ideal  and  apply  it.  take 
this  same  truth  and  apply  it  to  the  good  and 
the  great  of  all  generations.     Because  out  of 
this  outpouring  of  life  Into  the  stream  of 
biunanlty  there  goes  this  spiritual  food,  this 
mental  lift,  this  guidance  of  the  spirit  for 
people  not  only  who  knew  him,  of  people  who 
were   present,  not  only  his  contemporaries 
but  If  be  Is  great  enough.  If  be  Ufu  hla  sovU 
high  enough  In  life,  he  Uves  on  forever  in 
other  lives  made  better  by  his  presence. 

This  morning  as  we  close  this  memorial  to 
our  fallen  President,  I  want  to  carry  on  a 
tradition  that  has  been  in  this  church  since 
Its  beginning,  ll6^^  years  ago,  we  have  never 
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cloeed  a  worship  hour  In  thi»  church  without 
opening  the  doorB  of  the  church  to  any  who 
would  come  In  and  join  ua.  either  by  letter 
or  statement  or  the  simple  confession  of 
Christ's  savlourhood.  Gome  and  walk  with 
us  In  this  high  tradition  of  our  Saviour. 


DETROIT  MAYOR  JEROME  P. 
CAVANAGH 

Mr.  HART.  Mr.  President,  2  years 
ago,  a  political  newcomer  staged  a  spec- 
tacular upset  in  winning  the  post  of 
mayor  of  E>etroit.  Harper's  magazine 
this  month  carries  an  interesting  report 
of  how  this  man — Jerome  P.  Cavanagh — 
has  taken  hold  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment and  capably  dealt  with  some  of 
the  most  difficult  and  explosive  problems 
which  ever  faced  a  mayor. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  much 
of  this  article  be  printed  in  the  Con- 
gressional Record  at  the  end  of  my  re- 
marks. I  make  this  request  with  the 
thought  that  my  colleagues  and  the 
country  will  enjoy  the  story  of  accom- 
plishments of  this  man,  young  In  years 
but  mature  in  leadership  skills.  It  is 
good  to  be  reminded  that  such  men  and 
women  are  engaged  in  public  business  in 
this  Nation. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Dmorr's  SumpaisiNG  Matoe 
(By  Tom  Nicholson) 

On  a  steamy  Sunday  afternoon  last  sum- 
mer, aoaxe  125,000  citizens,  moet  of  them 
Negroes,  paraded  calmly  on  a  freedom  march 
through  the  downtown  section  of  Detroit. 
The  only  untoward  Incident — qulcUy 
quelled — was  caused  by  a  lone  American 
Nazi  among  the  spectators.  Around  the 
same  time,  across  the  country,  police  were 
hauling  clvll-rlghts  demonstrators  to  Jails 
and  In  Chicago  Mayor  Richard  Daley  was 
shouted  down  when  addressing  an  NAACP 
convention. 

The  relative  tranquillity  of  the  Detroit 
scene  was  startling:  the  city  has  a  long  his- 
tory of  txirbulent  race  relations  dating  back 
to  the  bloody  riots  that  took  place  there  30 
years  ago.  Significantly,  a  prominent  flgiire 
in  the  orderly  June  freedom  march  was  a 
husky,  blue-eyed,  35-year-old  Irishman,  Jer- 
ome Patrick  Cavanagh.  Unknown  to  most 
Detrolters  2  years  ago.  he  was  elected  mayor 
in  1961  In  the  most  spectacular  upset  In 
recent  Michigan  political  history. 

His  victory  was  to  a  large  degree  the  re- 
sult of  an  explosive  racial  situation  which 
a  recent  economic  upturn  has  somewhat 
ameliorated.  But  to  a  considerable  degree 
the  easing  of  racial  tension  must  be  credited 
to  the  bold  and  realistic  steps  Cavanagh  has 
taken  in  the  field  of  civil  rights.  He  has 
ranuned  through  equally  direct — and  often 
unpopular — measures  to  replenish  a  bank- 
rupt municipal  treasury  and,  though  he  Is 
an  outspoken  liberal  on  virtually  all  Issues, 
he  has  also  cracked  down  vigorously  on  the 
obstructionist  tactics  of  craft-union  leaders. 

"You've  got  to  have  a  definite  philosophy 
and  work  at  it,"  he  told  me  recently,  "even 
if  It  means  that  once  in  a  while  you  get 
clobbered." 

So  far  this  has  not  happened,  even  though 
Cavanagh  has  handled  an  extraordinary 
number  of  political  hot  potatoes.  Instead, 
during  his  brief  term  of  office  he  has  become 
the  object  of  nearly  constant  worship  by 
the  city's  newspapers  as  well  as  by  civic, 
business,  and  labor  leaders — moet  of  whom 


supported    his    opponent,    then-Incumbent 
LouLs  C.  Mlrlanl.  in  the  1961  race. 

Not  long  ago  Cavanagh  was  guest  of  honor 
at  a  luncheon  sponsored  by  Civic  Searchlight, 
Inc.,  a  respected  local  "good  government" 
group.  "It's  a  pleasant  experience  to  be  the 
foctis  of  the  Civic  Searchlight  today,"  be 
amiably  told  the  assembled  burghers.  "It 
wasnt  alwasrs  this  way.  In  November  1961, 
I  -was  searching  eagerly  for  the  light  but  it 
was  shining  on  someone  else." 

"We  all  know  a  lot  more  about  our  mayor 
now,"  said  Searchlight's  president  by  way  of 
apology. 

Detroit's  municipal  elections  are  nonpartl- 
san.  To  win.  Cavanagh  had  to  outdistance 
eight  other  contenders  all  running  In  the 
August  primary  without  party  label.  He  then 
went  on  to  trounce  Mayor  Mlrlanl,  an  old 
pro  who  was  supported  by  every  branch  of  the 
Detroit  establishment.  At  the  height  of  the 
campaign.  Henry  Pord  II,  whose  home  is  in 
Orosse  Polnte,  took  the  unusual  step  of  an- 
nouncing that  if  he  lived  In  the  city  he  would 
vote  for  the  distinguished  Incumbent. 
Though  Cavanagh  had  been  active  in  the 
Young  Democrats,  even  the  stanchly  Demo- 
cratic AFL-CIO  Council  endorsed  Mlrlanl — 
unions,  like  other  practical  citizens,  prefer 
to  back  a  winner. 

Certainly  few  people — except  possibly  his 
wife  Mary  and  the  seven  little  Cavanaghs^ 
thought  Jerry  had  any  chance  back  in  the 
sununer  of  1961  when  he  decided  to  enter 
the  primary.  A  lawyer  with  a  moderately 
lucrative  practice,  he  is  blessed  with  the 
Irish  love  of  politics,  an  engaging  presence 
on  the  platform  or  TV,  and  a  sensitive  ear 
for  public  opinion.  This  was,  however,  his 
first  try  for  elective  office.  The  campaign  was 
run,  says  one  of  his  aides,  on  "nickels  and 
novenas."  The  former  were  supplied  by  per- 
sonal friends,  by  the  Detroit  Fire  Fighters 
Association,  and  by  some  Negro  trade  union- 
ists. The  prayers — plus  plenty  of  sweat  and 
shoe  leather — were  offered  by  the  friends  of 
his  college  days  at  the  University  of  Detroit, 
a  Jesuit  school  where  he  earned  both  his  AB 
and  his  law  degree. 

Cavanagh  finds  the  current  adulation 
slightly  embarrassing.  "When  the  papers  are 
too  nice  to  you  people  begin  to  wonder,"  he 
told  me  recently. 

Unanimity  on  any  subject  is  a  rare  phe- 
nomenon in  a  city  noted  for  Its  harsh  social 
and  economic  cleavages  and  periodically 
racked  by  bitter  collective-bargaining  con- 
tests. Often  called  an  overgrown  small  town, 
Detroit  has  shallow  cultural  roots.  Its  tradi- 
tions and  aristocracy  date  only  from  the  birth 
of  the  automobile,  and  the  wealthier  citi- 
zens have  never  reached  a  comfortable  ac- 
commodation with  the  United  Auto  Workers. 
Since  the  late  1940's,  however,  the  union  has 
become  a  major  political  force.  Detroit's 
population  has  grown  from  285,000  in  1900  to 
nearly  1,700,000.  Nearly  one- third  are  fac- 
tory hands,  who  have  little  contact  with 
white-collar  workers  or  the  other  groups 
Identified  with  management. 

Physically,  too,  this  is  a  divided  city.  Its 
140  flat  square  miles  start  on  the  shores  of 
the  bustling  Detroit  River,  clogged  with  ice 
in  winter  and  churned  during  the  svunmer 
months  by  hundreds  of  Iron-ore  freighters 
making  the  rounds  between  Duluth  on  Lake 
Superior  and  ports  on  the  southern  shore  of 
Lake  Erie.  Sprawling  ncnlh  and  west  from 
the  river  bank,  like  spokes  9f  a  giant  half 
wheel,  are  five  wide  avenues — Jefferson, 
Oratlot,  Woodward,  Michigan,  and  Grand 
River.  Moet  of  the  city's  half-million 
Negroes  make  their  homes  in  two  huge  pub- 
lic housing  projects  or  in  a  teeming  tumble- 
down area  called.  Ironically,  "Paradise  Val- 
ley." The  Negroes,  along  with  other 
working-class  families,  including  a  large 
sprinkling    of    Mexicans    and    white    south- 


erners, live  within  Grand  Boulevard,  a  half- 
circle  surrounding  the  city  some  3  miles  from 
downtown.  The  luckier  Negroes  are  pushing 
out  beyond  the  boulevard  but  have  as  yet 
made  no  uiroads  into  Palmer  Woods,  Rose- 
dale,  and  other  sections  where  middle-class 
whites.  In  pleasant,  tree-shaded  houses, 
warily  watch  the  dark-skinned  out-migra- 
tlon.  The  really  rich  don't  stay  in  Detroit 
but  move  to  such  elegant  subiubs  as  Grosse 
Polnte.  Birmingham,  and  Bloomfield  Hills. 
Tied  to  a  single  Industry.  Detroit  Is  par- 
ticularly vulnerable  to  fiuctuatlons  In  na- 
tional prosperity.  "When  the  economy 
sneezes,  Michigan  catches  pneumonia,"  goes 
a  local  saw;  In  fact,  recent  recessions  have 
thrown  18  percent  of  the  city's  labor  force 
out  of  work.  Even  apart  from  major  eco- 
nomic swings,  Detroit  is  a  moody  town. 
Spirits  sag  each  summer  as  the  auto  produc- 
tion ciu-ve  slopes  off.  Hopes  rise  in  the  fall 
when  the  new  models  are  Introduced  and 
their  very  newness  seems  to  promise  big  sales. 
If  they  fall  to  materialize,  Detroit  people 
don't  buy  homes  and  refrigerators,  they  stop 
going  to  ball  games  or  concerts.  They're 
saving  against  the  ever-present  threat  of  a 
layoff  at  Ford,  OM,  and  Chrysler. 

BKIDCINO    THX    tlVn    OF    HATS 

Two  years  ago,  a  kind  of  chronic  chln-ln- 
the-chest  despair  had  settled  over  the  city. 
It  was  compounded  of  nagging  concern  about 
continued  unemployment,  labor-manage- 
ment bickering,  the  inability  or  unwillingness 
of  the  legislature  in  Lansing  to  take  action 
about  the  State's  acute  fiscal  problems,  and 
the  platitudes  of  a  mayor  who  seemed  to 
understand  everything  about  city  govern- 
ment except  how  to  make  it  work. 

In  late  1960.  several  white  women  were 
brutally  murdered  in  one  of  the  city's  Negro 
ghettos.  Mayor  Mlrlanl  reacted  by  ordering 
a  crackdown  on  crime,  which  was  carried 
out  by  his  police  commissioner.  Herbert  W. 
Hart,  a  dapper  millionaire  food-distributor. 
Negroes  were  indiscriminately  picked  up  on 
the  streets,  frisked,  searched,  and  subjected 
to  humiliating  questioning.  Overzealous 
policemen  booked  those  deemed  to  be  acting 
suspiciously  on  fiimsy  charges  and  held  them 
overnight  at  precinct  stations. 

The  Mlrlanl-Hart  dragnet  captured  a  num- 
ber of  purse-snatchers,  vandals,  muggers, 
and  petty  thieves;  a  lethal-looking  array  of 
switchblade  knives,  zip  guns,  chains,  and 
pipes  was  collected.  But  none  of  the  mur- 
ders was  solved.  Thousands  of  innocent  Ne- 
groes were  outraged  and  the  entire  Negro 
community  seethed.  This  was  the  stage  on 
which  Jerry  Cavanagh,  unknown,  untried, 
and  uninhibited,  made  his  political  debut. 

Campaigning  from  door  to  door,  in  super- 
market parking  lots,  at  small  meetings  In 
homes,  he  promised  to  end  police  harass- 
ment, to  attack  unemployment  and  the  other 
social  ills  that  were  at  the  root  of  the  crime 
problem,  to  deal  Justly  with  all  citizens  ir- 
respective of  color. 

His  message  was  heard  in  Paradise  Valley 
and  in  the  other  areas  where  unemployed 
Negroes  and  whites  patched  the  windows  of 
their  ramshackle  frame  homes  with  card- 
board. In  one  such  area  on  the  west  side 
the  vote  went  86  percent  for  Cavanagh. 
Across  town,  near  the  shells  of  the  aban- 
doned Hudson  and  Packard  plants  where 
Mlrlanl  In  1957  had  polled  88  percent  of  the 
vote,  Cavanagh  won  77  percent.  He  did  even 
better  in  a  bleak  a-mlle  stretch  on  the  city's 
northern  outktrts,  known  as  the  "slave  mar- 
ket." Here  hundreds  of  Negro  men  regu- 
larly waited  on  the  highway,  shivering  in 
the  blustery  fall  morning,  hoping  that  some- 
one in  a  passing  car  or  truck  would  stop 
and  offer  a  day's  odd  Job. 

Inunediately  after  his  election.  Cavanagh 
set  about  making  good  his  campaign  prom- 
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ises  In  a  fashion  that  was  both  practical  and 
dramatic.  As  his  controller  and  the  city's 
chief  financial  officer,  he  named  a  highly  re- 
spected Negro,  Alfred  M.  Pelham,  a  former 
member  of  the  Wayne  State  University  politi- 
cal science  faculty  who  had  prevloiisly  been 
coxinty  budget  director.  Theodore  Morgan, 
a  Negro  UAW  official,  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Department  of  Public  Works 
Commission.  To  head  the  Mayor's  Commis- 
sion on  Children  and  Youth  he  chose  an- 
other Negro,  Mrs.  Esther  LaMarr,  a  former 
probation  officer  of  the  Juvenile  court.  An- 
ticipating by  a  good  20  months  the  steps 
other  cities  have  since  taken  \inder  pressiire 
of  clvll-rlghts  demonstrations,  he  ordered 
a  survey  of  employment  in  all  city  de- 
partments and  Instructed  them,  wherever 
feasible,  to  raise  the  ratio  of  Negroes  to  30 
percent — to  refiect  approximately  the  racial 
balance  of  the  city's  population.  His  first 
executive  order  was  for  fair  emplo3rment 
practices  in  city  hiring.  Shortly  afterward, 
he  ruled  that  no  city  contracts  go  to  firms 
practicing  discrimination. 

To  deal  with  the  critical  Issue  of  "police 
brutality"  he  named  as  Police  Commissioner 
George  Edwao-ds,  a  40-year-old  Michigan  Su- 
preme Court  Jxistlce  who  was  once  an  orga- 
nizer for  the  UAW.  A  sensitive  man,  well 
known  for  his  liberal  political  and  social 
views,  Edwards  was  much  esteemed  by  the 
Negro  community.  Under  his  direction  ran- 
dom arrests  for  investigation  were  ended,  and 
policemen  were  required  to  observe  constitu- 
tional guarantees  Eigalnst  Illegal  search  and 
seizure.  Edwards  set  out  to  "build  a  bridge 
over  the  river  of  hate"  in  Detroit.  For  this 
purpose  he  took  to  the  streets,  and  three 
or  four  evenings  a  week  he  attended  meetings 
In  Negro  neighborhoods,  urging  his  listeners 
to  forget  their  traditional  dlstrvist  of  all  cops 
and  to  help  them  catch  the  muggers,  rack- 
eteers, and  narcotics  peddlers  who  threaten 
both  Negroes  and  whites. 

These  efforts  bore  fruit,  even  though  Para- 
dise Valley  is  still  not  a  place  for  carefree 
strolling  late  at  night.  There  has  been  some 
grumbling  among  policemen  who  accuse  Ed- 
wards of  being  soft  on  Negro  wrongdoers. 
But  the  salient  fact  Is  that  excruciating  ten- 
sions have  been  eased  and  a  serious  racial 
crisis  has  been  averted.  (Edwards  was  re- 
cently named  by  President  Kennedy  as  a 
Judge  of  the  V3.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Cincinnati.) 

THK  MESS  IN  COBO  HALL 

Meanwhile,  Cavanagh  has  moved  briskly 
ahead  In  dealing  with  some  of  the  other 
municipal  messes  h«  Inherited. 

One  of  these  dates  back  to  1960  when  the 
city  completed  a  new  (54  million  complex  on 
the  Detroit  River  known  as  Cobo  Hall  and 
Convention  Arena.  Intended  as  a  magnet 
for  badly  needed  convention  business.  It 
became  instead  a  private  preserve  to  be 
milked  by  building-trades  union  stewards 
and  bxislness  agenta.  Exhibitors,  for  exam- 
ple, '-ere  forced  to  hire  a  ♦4.60-an-hour  elec- 
trician to  screw  in  a  light  bulb  or  insert  a 
plug.  The  simplest  display  had  to  be  as- 
sembled by  a  three-man  carpenter  crew,  some 
working  at  over-time  rates.  Even  the  UAW, 
which  held  a  special  convention  here  In  1961, 
was  the  victim  of  a  Jurisdictional  dispute  be- 
tween Teamsters  and  Carpenters,  both  claim- 
ing the  right  to  set  up  delegates'  chairs. 
Several  conventions  canceled  their  plans; 
others  vowed  never  to  return  unless  the  labor 
problem  was  straightened  out.  Cavanagh's 
predecessor,  Mlrlanl.  made  a  few  half-hearted 
attempts  to  Iron  out  the  difficulties.  He 
was,  however,  in  no  position  to  take  a  firm 
stand  since  many  of  the  recalcitrant  union 
leaders  were  his  cronies  and  regular  Satur- 
day afternoon  companions  at  the  Clique 
Lounge  Bar.  a  mldtown  saloon  favored  by 
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contractors,  union  leaders,  and  friendly  poli- 
ticians. 

Cavanagh  came  Into  office  with  no  debts  or 
commitment*  to  organized  labor  and  a  de- 
termination to  clean  up  the  Cobo  Hall  mess. 
As  his  chief  troubleshooter  on  this  front  he 
appointed  John  D.  McGlllls,  a  toxigh,  able 
administrator  with  considerable  experience 
In  city  government.  Under  his  direction  a 
civic  center  commission  drew  up  new  work 
rules  requiring  that  all  Job  assignments  be 
handled  through  a  single  labor  contractor, 
with  a  city  representative  present  during 
negotiations.  Union  officials  were  to  have 
no  direct  dealings  with  any  Individual  ex- 
hibitor. Since  Cobo  Hall  Is  a  public  facility. 
Cavanagh  annotmced  that  city  employees 
would  run  it  if  the  building  trades  unions 
would  not  accept  the  new  rules. 

When  one  union  leader  begged  off  from 
a  conference  with  the  mayor,  on  the  grounds 
that  he  was  not  in  the  city,  Cavanagh  had 
him  tailed. 

"This  guy,"  Cavanagh  said  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Detroit  Building  Trades  Coim- 
cll,  a  close  friend  of  the  former  mayor  "out 
and  out  lied  to  us.  He  said  he  was  out  of 
town  and  we  know  damn  well  he  wasn't.  If 
you  guys  don't  want  to  cooperate  with  us 
we'll  get  some  people  in  the  hall  who  will." 

Jolted  by  such  tough  talk,  the  building 
trades  leaders.  In  due  course,  bowed  to  the 
new  rules. 

CRAin>    OPXSA    AND    BAGELS 

The  mayor  has  been  no  milder  in  deed — 

though  somewhat  more  urbane  In  manner 

in  his  treatment  of  Detroit's  genteel  sub- 
\irbanltes  who  have  not  been  happy  about 
the  steps  taken  to  restore  the  city's  fiscal 
integrity.  In  January  1962  the  municipal 
treasury  was  bare;  a  budget  deficit  of  $19 
million  was  destined  to  climb  to  $34  million 
by  June.  Determined  to  find  $40  million  in 
new  money,  Cavanagh  argued,  first,  fw  a 
State  income  tax.  He  hammered  on  this 
theme  at  meetings,  press  cotLferences.  and 
on  TV,  and  traveled  to  Lansing  to  plead  his 
cause.  Though  responsible  leaders  of  both 
parties  agreed  with  him,  the  rural-domi- 
nated leglslatxire   said  "no." 

Defeated  on  this  front.  Cavanagh  per- 
suaded his  city  council  to  enact  an  unprece- 
dented 1 -percent  city  Income  tax — to  be 
levied  not  merely  on  Detrolters  but  on  sub- 
urbanites who  work  in  the  city.  The  outcry 
from  the  split  levels  was  predictable.  Subur- 
ban mayors  banded  together  in  a  vigilance 
tax  committee  which  collected  a  war  chest 
from  commuters  to  fight  the  new  tax  in  the 
courts.  A  "tea  party"  to  protest  taxation 
without  representation  was  organized.  But 
in  due  course  the  courts  upheld  the  tax;  the 
budget,  which  expired  June  30  of  this  year, 
was  In  balance,  and  the  general  fund  deficit 
has  been  cut  in  half.  Thanks  to  improved 
economic  conditions,  the  yield  has  exceeded 
expectations  and  Cavanagh  may  be  in  the 
happy  position  of  cutting  taxes  when  his 
term  ends  In  1965. 

"This  is  a  hard,  punishing  job,"  pavanagh 
said  to  me  recently  at  the  end  of  a  day  that 
had  Included  6  or  7  hours  of  conferences 
with  his  staff  on  Juvenile  delinquency,  city 
planning,  street  resurfacing,  and  assorted 
municipal  problems,  sandwiched  between  an 
unending  procession  of  citizen  visitors,  rang- 
ing from  a  delegation  of  schoolchildren  to  a 
police  sergeant  who  wanted  the  mayor  to 
meet  his  wife.  However,  he  shows  no  signs 
of  wear,  except  for  thinning  hair  and  an  ex- 
panding waistline  (the  price  of  too  much 
official  dining) .  His  workday  normally  starts 
at  8:30  ajn.,  when  a  police  department  driver 
arrives  in  a  city-owned  black  Imperial  Le 
Baron  limousine  at  the  six-bedroom  Cava- 
nagh home  at  18055  Parkslde.  Before  leav- 
ing he  helps  get  four  of  the  seven  children 
ready  for  school. 


"Mary  doesn't  like  all  the  pubUclty  and 
pressure  surrounding  the  office,"  he  told  me 
"But  happily,  the  kids  don't  feel  it.  To 
them,  my  being  mayor  Just  means  a  chance 
to  meet  Al  Kallne  (a  Detroit  "Hger  star)  or 
Gordle  Howe  (of  the  Detroit  Red  Wing 
hockey  club) .  At  night,  our  kids  still  watch 
Popeye  on  television  Instead  of  the  news" 
His  office  is  on  the  11th  fioor  of  the  marble 
and  glass  clty-cormty  buUdlng  on  Detroit's 
waterfront.  When  he  arrives,  Cavanagh  gen- 
erally heads  for  the  basement  cafeteria,  picks 
up  a  cup  of  coffee  and  a  bagel,  and  then  tries 
to  down  them  as  he  chats  with  the  many 
people  who  like  to  say  good  morning  to  the 
mayor. 

He  greets  most  of  them  by  name  and  asks 
appropriately  about  ailing  aunts,  uncles,  or 
children.  There  is  a  disarming  genuineness 
to  these  classic  political  gestures,  as  executed 
by  Cavanagh— that  quality  which  Madison 
Avenue  calls  "sincerity"  but  which  reflects. 
In  fact,  a  real  concern  for  his  fellow  mem- 
bers of  the  human  race.  He  has,  in  addition. 
what  might  be  called  style.  He  is  quite  at 
home,  for  example,  at  the  opening  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera's  2-week  Detroit  season 
where  he  does  the  honors  with  Mrs.  Edsel 
Ford,  grand  dame  of  the  auto  colony.  And 
he  Is  an  equally  warm  and  witty  companion 
at  a  newspaper  reporters'  party  upstairs  in 
Jacoby's  saloon.  With  his  head  cocked  to 
one  side,  he  has  the  knack  of  making  the 
individual  he  is  talking  to  feel  Important  and 
respected. 

No  politician,  of  course.  Is  without  de- 
tractors. BUly  Bogell.  a  cantankerous  for- 
mer Tiger  shortstop  (Detroit  Is  peculiarly 
blessed  with  athletes  turned  politician)  Is 
Cavanagh's  most  vocal  critic  on  the  eight- 
member  common  council.  He  customarily 
refers  to  His  Honor  as  "our  boy  mayor." 

Cavanagh's  most  palpable  faxilt  is  ducking 
tough  decisions  on  key  personnel.  For  in- 
stance, the  Detroit  Street  Railways,  badly 
In  need  of  capable  executive  leadership,  had 
to  wait  20  months  for  the  mayor  to  nitmm  a 
permanent  general  manager.  The  Detroit 
House  of  Correction,  which  handles  all  of 
Detroit's  minor  criminal  offenders,  was  poor- 
ly run  for  many  months — primarily  because 
Cavanagh  appointees  on  the  institution's 
governing  commission  were  too  busy  fight- 
ing among  themselves  to  attend  to  their 
Job. 

Though  he  has  been  dilatory  In  some  re- 
spects, Cavanagh's  administration  has  been 
marked  by  notable  acts  of  political  courage, 
including  the  Income  tax  and  the  cleanup 
at  Cobo  Hall.  More  recently,  he  boldly 
vetoed  a  tax  cut  of  22  cents  per  $1,000  of  as- 
sessed valuation,  passed  by  the  ccanmon 
council.  "I  thought  long  and  hard  about 
It,"  he  told  me,  "but  I  finally  decided  that 
If  I  didn't  veto  it.  we'd  be  back  on  the  same 
old  road  we  were  on  when  I  took  olBce." 

Thanks  to  near-record  car  production,  un- 
employment in  Detroit  has  dropped  from 
118.000  to  below  70,000  since  Cavanagh  to<* 
office. 

"The  economic  Improvement  has  been  of 
Incalculable  aid,"  he  concedes.  "But  this 
could  have  happened  to  anybody  In  office. 
The  Important  thing  Is  that  we  have  taken 
advantage  of  It." 

Cavanagh  has  seen  to  It  that  Detroit  re- 
ceived the  fuU  benefit  of  avaUable  FMeral 
funds.  Currently,  the  city  has  on  the  plan- 
ing boards  or  In  progress  a  $5,500,000  accel- 
erated water  and  sewer  program,  partly 
financed  by  Federal  money;  a  $200,000  city- 
Federal  JuvenUe-dellnquency  study;  a  $600.- 
000  pilot  program,  financed  by  the  Federal 
Housing  and  Home  Finance  Agency,  to  pro- 
vide a  shelter  for  homeless  men,  and  a  $500,- 
000  clty-U.S.  Labor  Department  program  to 
train  school  dropouts  for  jobs  In  govern- 
ment and  industry. 
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with  programs  started  under  the  Miiianl 
adsalnlBtration  and  carried  forward  under 
Cavanagh.  downtown  Detroit  la  being  re- 
vamped. Hundreds  of  acres  on  Skid  Row, 
which  started  at  the  doorstep  of  the  Shera- 
ton-Cadillac, the  city's  best  hotel,  and  ran 
west  along  Michigan  Avenue  for  10  blocks, 
have  been  razed.  This  area  will  eventually 
be  an  International  Village,  a  cluster  of 
shops,  restaurants,  and  cultural  attractions. 

Eighteen  urban-renewal  projects  are  also 
in  the  works,  ranging  from  port  develop- 
ment to  luxury  apartments.  In  addition, 
4,000  acres  have  been  blocked  out  for  nelgh- 
borho6d  conservation  programs — the  gov- 
ernment supplies  the  money  for  street  re- 
pairs, parks,  and  general  civic  improvements, 
while  the  homeowner,  with  guidance  from 
government  experta,  rehabilitates  his  home. 
Three  new  privately  built  skyscrapers  down- 
town are  the  recently-completed  32-8tory 
Michigan  Consolidated  Oas  Co.  building,  the 
26-story  Detroit  Bank  &  Trust  Co.,  and  the 
35-story  Pontchartrain  Hotf^.  now  under 
construction. 

PIJITXAU  or  OPTIMISM 

As  a  fresh,  attractive,  and — so  far — suc- 
cessful young  politician.  Cavanagh  is 
Inevitably  compared  with  Oeorge  Romney, 
whoee  election  ended  14  years  of  Democratic 
control  of  the  Mlchlgsui  governorship  last 
year.  A  direct  contest  between  the  two  Is 
probable — perhaps  for  Governor  in  1964.  Or, 
if  Senator  McNamaka  decides  not  to  run 
again  in  1966,  as  is  nunored,  the  two  might 
▼le  for  the  Senate.  A  Cavanagh-Romney 
race  would  be  a  lively  encounter.  Publicly 
the  two  men  have  cooperated  amiably,  In 
such  matters  as  trying  to  i>er8uade  the 
American  Olympic  Committee  to  make 
Detroit  rather  than  Loe  Angeles  the  site 
of  the  1968  games.  But  privately  Cavanagh 
has  a  deep  antipathy  for  Romney  whose 
self-righteousness,  particularly,  irks  him. 

"Romney  is  so  much  the  creatxire  of  an 
overawed  press  that  it's  difficult  to  divine 
what  lies  beneath  all  those  newspaper 
clippings,"  Cavanagh  said  to  me  not  long 
ago  when  we  were  talking  about  his  polit- 
ical future. 

In  a  Romney-Cavanagh  race,  the  "wise 
men"  of  the  community — the  editorial 
writers,  businessmen,  and  civic  leaders — 
would  probably  put  their  money  on  the 
former.  He  has,  certainly,  the  advantages 
of  wealth,  prestige,  and  a  massive  press 
buildup.  There  are  several  X  factors,  how- 
ever. One  Is  Cavanagh's  hypersensitive 
political  antennae  which  enabled  him — alone 
among  the  city's  leaders — to  sense  the  in- 
tensity and  power  of  the  Negro  revolt  In 
1961.  The  physical  Improvements  In  the 
city  are  also  among  his  tangible  assets. 
Hardest  to  measure,  but  perhaps  most  im- 
portant. Is  the  change  in  the  city's  emo- 
tional climate  diuing  his  administration. 

IVe  lived  In  Detroit  since  1951 — through 
the  ebullience  of  high  production  during 
the  Korean  war,  the  1955  boom,  and  the 
bad  years  which  started  in  1957  and  lasted 
through  most  of  1961.  Now,  for  the  first 
time,  we  seem  not  so  much  to  be  climbing 
out  of  a  valley  of  trouble  as  to  have  reached 
a  plateau  of  confidence  and  even  optimism 
A  friend  of  mine  who  has  decided  to  buy 
a  home  here  after  many  postponements  p 
It  this  way:  "This  city,  with  its  unempl 
ment  and  despair,  seemed  old  before 
time,"  he  said.  "Now,  somehow,  it  seems 
young  again." 


TARIFF  RATES  FOR  IMPORTATION 
OF  BEEF  AND  LAMB 

Mr.    MOSS.    Mr.    President,    I   have 
been  following  with  interest  the  hearings 


before  the  U.S.  Tariff  Conunlsslon  and 
Trade  Information  Committee  which  be- 
gan on  Decanber  2  on  tariff  schedules 
which  are  under  consideration  for  modi- 
fication or  continuance.  I  feel  very 
strongly  that  further  reductions  in  tariff 
rates  for  either  lamb  or  beef  would  only 
compound  an  already  unfair  and  dlfQ- 
ciilt  situation. 

A  particularly  effective  statement  of 
the  pK)sition  of  the  National  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association  was  made  by  its  execu- 
tive secretary,  Edwin  E.  Marsh.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  his  presentation 
which  contains  both  excellent  factual 
material  and  tables  be  printed  in  the 
Congressional  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

This  statement  is  presented  on  behalf  of 
the  National  Wool  Growers  Association 
which  In  1965  will  be  commemorating  Its 
100th  anniversary  as  the  recognized  spokes- 
man of  the  sheep  farming  and  ranching  in- 
dustry of  the  United  States.  Our  principal 
membership  consists  of  the  following  19 
affiliated  producer  organizations:  Arizona 
Wool  Growers  Association,  California  Wool 
Growers  Association,  Colorado  Wool  Growers 
Association.  Idaho  Wool  Growers  Association, 
Indiana  Sheep  Breeders  Association,  Mary- 
land Sheep  Breeders  Association,  Mlssissl];^! 
Sheep  Producers  Association.  Montana  Wool 
Growers  Association,  Nevada  Wool  Growers 
Association.  New  Mexico  Wool  Growers,  Inc., 
Oregon  Wool  Growers  Association,  Texas 
Sheep  and  Goat  Raisers  Association,  Utah 
Wool  Growers.  Inc.,  Washington  Wool  Grow- 
ers Association,  Western  South  Dakota  Sheep 
Growers  Association,  Wyoming  Wool  Growers 
Association,  Wisconsin  Cooperative  Wool 
Growers  Association,  Midwest  Wotrf  Market- 
ing Cooperative,  Inc.,  and  North  Central 
Wool  Marketing  Corp.  In  the  area  covered 
by  these  oragnizatlons  approximately  75  per- 
cent of  the  Nation's  sheep,  lambs,  and  wool 
are  produced.  We  are  the  national  organiza- 
tion which  speaks  for  the  approximately 
300.000  sheep  producers  of  the  United  States. 

Imports  of  Iamb  and  mutton  continue  to 
threaten  the  existence  of  our  domeetlc  sheep 
Industry.  Further  tarilf  reductions  would 
only  cause  additional  economic  distress  to 
an  industry  already  struggling  for  survival. 
Here  are  the  facts: 

1.  Poundage  of  dressed  Iamb  imports  has 
Increased  89  percent  during  the  first  9 
months  of  1963  compared  to  the  same  pe- 
riod in  1962. 

2.  Poundage  of  dressed  lamb  imports  is  up 
1,000  percent  for  the  first  9  months  of  1969 
compared  to  the  same  period  in  1957. 

3.  Poiindage  of  dressed  mutton  Imports  Is 
up  13  percent  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1963  compared  to  the  same  period  In  1962. 

4.  Poundage  of  dressed  mutton  imports  is 
up  7,264  percent  during  the  first  9  months  of 
1963  compared  to  the  same  period  in  1957. 

5.  Total  Iamb  and  mutton  imports  In  1962, 
converted    to    a    live    animal    basis,    equal 

^800  head   of   sheep — compared   to  our 
ly  inspected  domestic  sheep  and  Iamb 
^ter  in  1962  of  14.691.800  head. 

6.  Lamb  and  mutton  imports  on  a  car- 
cass equivalent  basis  amounted  to  approxi- 
mately 22  percent  of  domestic  production 
during  the  first  9  months  of  1963. 

7.  During  the  past  2  years  foreign  lamb 
carcasses  have  been  landed  at  our  east  coast 
ports,  with  freight,  tariff  and  all  other 
charges  paid  at  from  6.22  to  19.70  cents 
per  pound  below  average  domestic  wholesale 
prices  at  New  York. 
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8.  The  rapid  Increase  In  Imports  woxild  not 
indicate  by  any  stretch  of  the  imagination 
that  present  low  tariff  levels  are  trade 
barriers. 

9.  Packers  and  retailers  have  stated  to  us 
that  the  price  variation  between  foreign  and 
domestic  lamb  exerts  a  continual  downward 
pressure  on  the  market. 

Costs  of  production  in  the  domestic  sheep 
industry  are  constantly  rising.  On  the  other 
hand  U.S.  live  lamb  prices  as  of  October  15, 
1963.  averaged  only  70  percent  of  parity;  live 
sheep  prices  only  68  percent  of  parity.  Cer- 
tainly one  of  the  important  factors  respon- 
sible for  this  is  the  constantly  increasing 
lamb  and  mutton  imports  at  tariff  rates  50 
percent  below  those  In  existence  prior  to  1948. 
Further  duty  reductions  would  only  com- 
pound an  already  unfair  and  difllciiit  situa- 
tion. 

Foreign  lamb  Imports  continue  to  rise  and 
are  running  considerably  ahead  of  last  year. 
During  the  first  9  months  of  1963,  14,927,000 
pounds  of  dressed  lamb  have  been  Imported 
compared  to  7.904.000  pounds  during  the 
same  period  of  1962 — an  89-percent  increase. 

In  March  1960  we  appeared  before  the 
Tariff  Conunlsslon  in  the  escape-clause  in- 
vestigation on  lamb  and  mutton  imports. 
At  that  time  we  used  Import  data  for  the  year 
1959.  Imports  of  Iamb  today  are  almost  dou- 
ble the  1959  volume.  It  Is  interesting  to 
note  that  we  predicted  before  the  Tariff  Com- 
mission at  that  time  that  this  Increase  would 
take  place  under  the  present  low  tariff  rate. 
Under  present  conditions  we  predict  another 
doubling  In  3  years — probably  sooner. 

One  of  our  major  problems  with  foreign 
imports  of  lamb  is  the  price  differential  com- 
pared to  the  domestic  product.  The  price 
U.S.  wholesalers  have  to  pay  for  foreign  Iamb 
is  frequently  considerably  below  the  price 
domestic  producers  must  receive  to  meet  their 
costs  of  production.  In  recent  years  many 
domestic  producers  have  not  been  meeting 
their  production  costs  and  have  progressively 
gone  further  in  debt.  As  we  have  already 
pointed  out,  USDA  reports  for  1962  and  1963 
show  a  difference  between  the  cost  of  foreign 
lamb  landed  at  east  coast  ports  and  domestic 
lamb  prices  at  New  York  of  from  5.22  cents 
to  19.70  cents  per  po\ind.  Without  the  slight- 
est doubt  this  price  differential  does  create 
an  adverse  influence  on  our  domestic  lamb 
market  which  would  only  be  further  ag- 
gravated if  present  low  duties  on  lamb  were 
reduced. 

In  order  to  bring  before  you  the  latest  data 
available,  we  made  a  check  of  the  New  York 
City  au-ea  to  obtain  a  current  comparison  be- 
tween prices  of  foreign  and  domestic  lamb. 
These  are  prices  which  we  were  able  to  obtain 
for  the  recent  week  ending  November  25, 
1963 : 

Domestic  U.S.  Choice  carcasses  in  New  York 
City  that  week  were  averaging  38  cents  per 
pound  with  comparable  New  Zealand  car- 
casses listed  at  29^  cents  per  pound  In  New 
York  and  Australian  Iamb  carcasses  listed 
at  28 14  cents  per  p>ound. 

Even  though  the  foreign  carcasses  are 
listed  at  8'/i  to  9^  cents  per  pound  below  the 
domestic  price,  we  would  like  to  emphasize 
that  the  U.S.  price  U  averaged  from  actual 
sales  while  in  the  case  of  the  foreign  lamb 
these  are  quotations  and  we  are  advised  that 
brokers  do  not  always  adhere  to  these  prices, 
but  if  they  have  to  sell  the  imported  lamb 
below  the  list  price  In  order  to  move  it,  they 
will  do  so.  Again  we  call  your  attention  to 
the  fact  that  this,  8«4-to-9H-per-pound 
differential  is  after  pajrment  of  tariff  and 
other   charges. 

The  New  York  City  area  together  with  the 
New  England  States  and  the  west  coast  con- 
sumes approximately  70  percent  of  the  lamb 
sold  In  the  United  States.  Our  situation  is 
different  from  that  of  beef  and  pork  In  that 
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we  mxist  depend  on  these  three  areas  for 
over  two-thirds  of  our  consumption.  One 
carload  of  lambs  too  many  for  the  demand 
In  the  New  York  City  area  frequently  breaks 
that  market.  And  when  the  dressed  mar- 
ket in  New  York  City  breaks  It  can  very 
easily  and  usually  does  break  the  live-lamb 
market  all  over  the  United  States.  New  York 
City  Is  the  sensitive  price-basing  point.  It  is 
also  the  port  through  which  a  substantial 
volume  of  our  Imports  arrive. 

In  the  year  1940  choice  40-  to  50-pound 
domestic  lamb  caroasses  sold  in  the  United 
States  at  an  average  price  of  16.49  cents  per 
pound.  The  7-cent«-per-pound  tariff  then 
applying  on  Imported  dressed  lamb  repre- 
sented 42.4  percent  of  the  domestic  price. 

In  19<I1,  the  latest  complete  yearly  figure 
issued  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture for  this  particular  series,  the  average 
domestic  price  was  38.99  cents  per  pound. 
The  3.5-cents  tariff  represented  only  8.9  per- 
cent of  the  domestic  price. 

Dressed  mirtton  Imports  for  the  first  9 
months  of  1963  total  63.443,000  pounds  com- 
pared to  47.341.000  pounds  for  the  same 
period  of  1962.  For  the  first  9  months  of 
1963  compared  to  the  same  period  of  1957, 
mutton  Imports  are  up  7,364  percent. 

If  mutton  imports,  coming  into  the  United 
States  in  boneless  form,  were  converted  to  a 
carcass  weight  basis,  which  is  the  only  fair 
comparison  with  domestic  production,  the 
Imported  product  for  the  first  9  months  of 
this  year  would  amount  to  approximately 
190  percent  of  the  domestic  mutton  produc- 
tion for  the  same  period. 

When  the  Tariff  Commission  held  hearings 
In  March  I960  with  regard  to  our  urgent  re- 
quest that  some  control  be  placed  on  lamb 
and  mutton  imp>ort8,  a  statement  was  made 
by  a  representative  of  the  importing  coun- 
tries •that  the  sale  by  domestic  sheepmen 
of  older  ewes  is  not  an  Important  factor 
In  our  sheep  production.  While  the  sale 
of  older  ewes  which  are  no  longer  suitable 
for  use  on  the  range  is  not  the  most  im- 
portant part  of  domestic  sheep  operations. 
It  is  nevertheless  a  factor  in  returns  to  the 
sheep  producer.  It  is  highly  essential  that 
a  domestic  sheep  producer  secure  every  pos- 
sible soxirce  of  Income  from  his  operation 
In   order  to   stay   In   business   today.     The 
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sale  of  older  ewes  provides  one  necessary 
source  of  income.  Certainly  imports  of  bone- 
less mutton,  constantly  increasing,  reduce 
the  outlet  for  domestic  mutton.  A  further 
reduction  in  the  already  extremely  low  tariff 
of  2.5  per  pound  on  dressed  mutton  would 
further  aggravate  the  already  unfair  com- 
petition which  domestic  producers  face  from 
foreign  countries  in  the  imports  of  mutton. 
In  an  agreement  with  Canada  effective 
June  6,  1951,  the  duty  on  live  sheep  and 
lambs  was  reduced  to  Its  present  rate  of 
75  cents  per  head,  only  one-fourth  of  the 
former  $3  per  head  duty.  This  75  cents 
per  head  would  not  begin  to  meet  the  dif- 
ferences in  domestic  and  foreign  production 
costs.  That  was  very  evident  in  the  1959-60 
importation  of  live  Iambs  from  Australia. 
While  Imports  of  live  sheep  and  Iambs  are 
not  heavy  at  this  time,  they  could  again  in- 
crease as  they  did  during  the  1959-60  period 
and  it  is  therefore  essential  that  the  75 
cents  per  head  duty  now  in  effect  be  re- 
tained to  render  at  least  partial  assistance 
in  offsetting  higher  production  costs  in  this 
country. 

In  1954  the  Tariff  Commission  recom- 
mended a  10  cents  per  pound  Increase  in 
the  tariff  on  Imported  raw  wool.  That  rec- 
ommendation was  not  carried  out  but  in  its 
place  the  National  Wool  Act  was  passed, 
through  which  tariff  duties  on  raw  wool  were 
held  at  existing  levels  and  70  percent  of 
these  duties  were  applied  to  make  Incentive 
payments  to  domestic  producers  whenever 
the  average  domestic  price  fell  below  a  level 
to  be  established  by  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture. The  purpose  of  this  Incentive  level, 
as  stated  by  the  Congress,  is  to  encourage 
production  annually  of  three  hundred  mil- 
lion pounds  of  shorn  wool  as  necessary  for 
our  defense  needs  and  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Nation.  It  seems  entirely  indefensible 
to  have  the  Wool  Act  on  the  one  hand  to 
encourage  production  and  then  to  have  tariff 
duties  on  Iamb  and  mutton  that  are  en- 
couraging liquidation  in  our  Industry.  It 
Is  even  more  indefensible  to  consider  fur- 
ther cuts  in  these  duties. 

There  are  several  bills  before  Congress 
which  are  patterned  after  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  minority  of  the  Tariff  Commis- 
sion in  the  1960  lamb  and  mutton  Import 


Investigation.  These  bUls  call  for  tariff 
quotas.  At  our  annual  convention  next 
month  we  will  discuss  fvu-ther  activlation 
of  these  bills  and  will  also  consider  request- 
ing even  more  effective  controls— such  as 
straight  quotas— because  the  problem  has 
become  even  more  serioxis  since  1960. 

The  large  increase  In  imports  of  dressed 
lamb  and  mutton  since  1967  and  the  other 
problems  we  face  from  Imports,  are  vividly 
portrayed  In  the  six  tables  which  foUoW  this 
brief.  They  contain  data  furnished  to  us 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agrtcxilture  and 
I  would  appreciate  their  being  made  a  part 
of  the  record. 

In  stimmary,  we  submit  the  following: 

1.  Present  low  tariffs  on  live  lambs  and  on 
dressed  lamb  and  mutton  do  not  meet  differ- 
ences in  costs  of  production  here  and  abroad. 
Additional  reductions  in  duties  at  this  Ume 
would  further  aggravate  the  present  serious 
economic  situation  of  the  domestic  sheep  In- 

^  dustry,  already  growing  worse  each  day  as 
Imports  of  dressed  lamb  and  mutton  continue 
to  Increase. 

2.  Dressed  Iamb  Imports  have  Increased 
from  1,796,000  pounds  In  1957  to  13  127  000 
pounds  In  1962.  For  the  first  9  months  of 
1963  they  total  14,927,000  pounds.  Dressed 
mutton  imports  have  Increased  from  1,747  000 
pounds  in  1957  to  63,942.000  pounds  in  1962. 
For  the  first  9  months  of  1963  they  total  53,- 
443,000  pounds.  Present  extremely  low 
tariffs  are  In  no  sense  a  trade  barrier  but 
have  highly  encouraged  a  constantly  increas- 
ing flow  of  Iamb  and  mutton  imports  to  this 
country. 

3.  While  Importing  countries  may  feel  they 
should  take  advantage  of  this  hearing  to  re- 
quest further  cuts  In  duties,  we  have  not  up 
to  this  time  heard  or  seen  any  statements 
from  imp<Mi,lng  countries  or  Importers  to  the 
effect  that  present  duties  are  unfair,  oppres- 
sive, or  In  any  sense  a  trade  barrier. 

Avoiding  further  Injury  to  an  already  eco- 
nomically depressed  sheep  Industry  Is  much 
more  Important  than  the  uncertain  possl- 
bUlty  of  gaining  some  temporary  trade  ad- 
vantage through  further  imcaUed  tot  duty 
reductions.  In  view  of  the  foregoing  con- 
sideraUons  we  urgently  request  that  the 
Items  named  In  this  statement  be  removed 
from  the  negotiation  list  Issued  on  October 
22,  1963. 


Tablk  \.—  U.S.  imports  of  lamb  (1,000  pounds) 
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843 
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1969 


3,009 
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2,473 
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6,207 
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26 
1,446 

80 
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Source:  Livestock  and  Meat  Production  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service.  USDA. 


1961 


4,342 

6,426 

63 

109 


10,940 


1962 


2,275 

10,282 

465 

35 

70 


13,127 


9  months  of 
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6,153 

9,586 

149 

10 

29 


14,927 


Table  2.— U.S.  imports  of  mutton  (1,000  pounds) 


Country 


Australia 

New  Zealand 

Canada ^.. 

Argentina I-IIIIII 

Iceland 

others 


Total. 


1967 


441 

1,267 
16 


1,747 
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12,260 
2,310 

m 

""im 
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1969 


87,616 

9,482 
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« 

31 


47.  M9 


1900 


32,297 
4,360 
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n 


37,306 


Source:  Livestock  and  Meat  Production  DlvWon,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  USDA, 
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Tabl>  3.  Lamb  and  mvtton:  AuHrnUm  juroducHon  and  exworis  to  the  UniUd  Slate*  and  other  eountriea,  av«rag«  1936-40,  1961-66,  and 

annua/  1965-dS  {e<trea»»  weight  bans) 


v^ 

rxHai^d. 
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I 
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£24 
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I 

1 
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1 
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18 

38 

U 
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Sft6 

10 

30 

25 
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77.4 
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8 

6 
U 

37 
34 

18 

3« 

'9*2 

30 

1981 

34 

>  LMtodH  aannad. 

1  Ymt  endtav  Mar.  31, 1086-4O;  other  y«an  endlac  June  30. 

■  Laa  Uma  1  pannnt. 


Sooroa:  Australian  Meat  Board  and  Commonwealth  Bureau  of  Ceoaui  and  Sta. 
tiatlaa:  and  Livestock  and  Meat  Products  Dtrtsion,  Forelfn  AcricaRural  Serricp, 
U8DA,  NoTember  1963. 


Tablk  4- — Comportaon  of  the  coat  of  frozen  A'etr  Zealand  lamb  and  domestic  chilled  carcasses 

(In  emta  par  poond] 
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KM 
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Dec  u 
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MS 

40.34 
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Apr.  6 

May  4.        .     . 

May  38 

July  6 

Jnlyaa _. 

Oct.  1 

„.„ .——-..—.———■■ — — 

30.56 
42.90 
47.81 

60.83 

1969 

4ft  98 

4ft  08 

e.4o 

i  Schedule  price.  South  Island  (except  Southland)  39  to  38  pounds. 

*  last  coast  porto. 

•  Choice  carcass  46  to  56  pounds,  monthly  average  price. 


Soorea:  Livaatoek  and  Meat  Prodocta  DlvlBlon,  Farelffi  Agricultural  Servioe, 
USDA,  November  1063. 


Tabli  h.—Comparativt  cosU  frash  dressed  lamb.  New  York,  and  frozen  Australian  lamb,  New  York,  montiUy  196(HJS 

[In  eents  par  poond] 


Imparted  froaen  Australian  Iamb 

Demeetie 
fresh  lamb, 
New  York  > 

Prica> 

Preigbt 

Duty 

Mlseeilaoeous 
eoau 

Neteeat, 
easteoaat 

January 

February —    

March                                                             -      ™  — — ™— — — — 

17.27 
1ft  U 
1ft  80 
1ft  30 
30.07 
37.06 

i3&ao 

aaiaa 

17.66 
1M7 
14.84 
1ft  34 

1ft  33 

32.96 
21.84 
21.84 
22.98 
aft  88 

aft  00 

23.80 

\ 

180 

180 

xaa 

180 
160 
160 
180 
180 
160 
180 
180 
180 

180 
190 
180 
180 
ISO 
180 
180 
180 

LSO 

LSO 
LSO 
L60 
L60 
LSO 
LSO 
LSO 
L80 
1.80 
LSO 
LSO 

*L80 

LSO 
1.80 
LSO 
1.80 
1.80 
1.80 
LSO 

3127 
0.13 
27.80 
30.x 
31.07 
3ft  06 
3ft  30 
34.33 
3166 
aft  17 
3184 
37.34 

30.33 
33.96 
32.84 
32.84 
33.96 
37.88 

ar.a* 

38.08 

41.03 
8196 

aft  38 
aft  66 

41.83 
61.33 
4ft  30 
4ft  03 
4136 
45.04 
43.24 
43.46 

4Z10 
40.34 
30.66 
42.00 
47.31 
80.86 
46.98 
44.86 
4191 
4140 

1178 

183 
10.44 

Msy.IIIIIIUIIIIIIII™!!""""!""™-"™"""" — " 

June.__. ...„. ...... .... — — — ... ~ 

September 

NoTssnbflr              •••»....                                      ,                ■     .  , 

10.35 
10.75 
1126 
11  UO 
14.60 
1ft  70 
1ft  »7 
17.43 

DeceoAer 

7i«a 

1123 

1L78 
138 

Mhtp))    '                                   .  ...         ,                    — 

6.71 

AprU.                    

10.06 

M.T                                                     _ 

1136 

1107 

Julv 

129 

AugiHt          .....,., _.._ _... 

11.36 

September.. .. — 

■  1st  and  2d  export  quality  at  Newmarket,  Melbourne,  29  to  36  pound  lamb, 
i  Choice  carcass  45  to  66  pounds,  1900-63;  Prime  and  Cboice,  1067-60. 


Source:  Australian  Meat  Board.  New  York  prices:  USDA  Live«to<k  Market  News; 
Livestock  and  Meat  I'roUucla  Division,  Foreign  Agricultural  tM-rvk*.  UdDA,  No- 
vember 1903. 
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Table  ii.-Co„^parative  costs,  fresh  dressed  domestic  lamb,  New  York,  and  frozen  Australian  lamb,  New  York,  annual  1951-63 
^ [In  dollars  per  100  pounds] 
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IftM 

1962 

1963 

1964 

1965 

1966 

1957 

1958 

19S9 r... 

1980 

1061 

1962 

1963* 


Year 


Cost  of  imported  Australian  lamb  (frozen) 


Price" 


Freight » 


$20.89 

$5.66 

18.78 

5.66 

23.94 

5.66 

21.60 

5.66 

23.01 

5.66 

25.35 

5.66 

23.71 

5.66 

19.25 

5.66 

17.97 

5.66 

20.00 

6.74 

18.20 

6.00 

1ft  24 

6.00 

23.13 

6.00 

Tariff  duty 


$3.80 
ISO 
3.50 
ISO 
160 
150 
150 
150 
150 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 
ISO 


5  Nlt*Shr»oTi.^Vt  ^r ''"••  '''""^"™''-  ^ '° ''  ^^^  »«"">• 

»  Prime  and  choice  caroass. 

*  Choice  carcass,  45  to  M  pounds.    , 


Miscellane- 
ous costs 


$1.80 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
l.SO 
1.50 
1.50 
1.50 
l.SO 
1.50 
l.SO 
l.SO 
LSO 


Total  cost. 
New  York 


$31.55 
20.44 
34.60 
32.26 
33.67 
3101 
34.37 
29.91 
28.63 
31.73 
29.20 
30.24 
34.13 


Domestic 
fresh  lamb. 
New  York » 


$60.85 
57.00 
46.23 
45.58 
43.40 
44.00 
47.08 
4142 
47.41 

<43.64 
39.88 
44.01 
44.36 


Differences 


$20.30 
27.66 
11.63 
1132 
173 
108 
12.71 
1151 
1178 
11.91 
10.68 
1177 
10.23 


Coet  of  im- 
ported as 
percent  of 
domestic 


51.8 
51.6 
74.8 
70.8 
77.6 
81.7 
78.0 
61.8 
60.4 
72.7 
73.2 
68.7 
76.9 


» Preliminary:  January-August. 
vl'^A'^klil^^^^^  ^"^^   P™^"*^'^   Division,   Foreign  Agricultural  Service. 


Description  and  TSUS  item  number  of  com- 
modities to  which   brief  pertains 


Live  animals:  Sheep 
Meats,  fresh,  chilled, 
frorrn: 
Ooats  and  sheep. . 


Lambs. 


Rates  of  duty 
75  cents  per  head. 


2.5  cents  per 

pound. 
3.5  cents  per 

pounds. 


SIR  ROBERT  PLATT 

Mrs.  NEUBERGER.  Mr.  President  Sir 
Robert  Piatt  is  one  of  England's  most 
distinguished  physicians.  A  president  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  of  Lon- 
don for  5  years,  he  has  long  led  his  na- 
tion's physicians  along  the  paths  of  social 
responsibility.  To  Americans,  he  is  best 
known— and  justly  known— for  his  role 
as  president  of  the  Royal  Colleges  Com- 
mittee on  Smoking  and  Atmospheric  Pol- 
lution and  as  a  prime  mover  of  the  now 
famous  March  1962,  Royal  College  report 
on  smoking  and  health. 

I  was  therefore  greatly  honored  when 
invited  to  introduce  Sir  Robert  at  the 
20th  anniversary  celebration  of  the  Can- 
cer Prevention  Clinic  in  Chicago— hon- 
ored, and  delighted  as  well,  because  I 
knew  that  I  was  to  hear  the  subject  of 
smoking  and  health  treated  with  rare 
wit  and  perception.  But  I  did  not  sus- 
pect that  Sir  Robert  would  have  for  us, 
in  addition,  word  of  a  fundamental 
breakthrough  in  smoking  research.  Nor 
did  I  suspect  that  he  would  aid  us. 
though  unintentionally,  in  diagnosing  the 
aberrations  of  our  own  American  Medical 
Association. 

Thus,  last  week  in  Chicago,  Sir  Robert 
revealed  hitherto  unpublished  evidence 
coUected  by  Sir  Austin  Bradford  Hill  and 
Dr.  Richard  Doll,  of  the  smoking  habits 
and  health  histories  of  25,000  English 
doctors.  Ten  years  ago  approximately 
60  percent  of  the  doctors  in  the  Doll-Hill 
survey  were  cigarette  smokers.  Today, 
only  20  percent  continue  to  smoke  ciga- 
rettes. This  is  in  sharp  contrast  to  the 
75  percent  of  male  cigarette  smokers  in 
the  general  public,  i 
Sir  Robert  reported: 
Comparing  the  deaths  in  the  two  6-year 
periods  1962-86  and  1967-61,  Doll  and  Hill 
have  found  that  the  lUng-cancer  death  rate 


had  fallen  by  7  percent  In  the  doctors  and 
risen  by  23  percent  In  the  general  population. 
This  demonstration,  tragic  In  its  signifi- 
cance for  it  conclusively  provee  that  lung 
cancer  is  a  preventable  disease,  should  put 
an  end  to  all  further  argument. 

Sir  Robert  chastised  medical  scientists 
for  treating  the  relationship  between 
smoking  and  health  as  an  inteUectual 
controversy  of  little  pubUc  significance: 

They  have  gone  out  of  their  way  to  look 
for  every  possible  fallacy  In  their  arguments, 
and  given  serious  consideration  to  every 
counterargvunent.  however  absurd,  thus  leav- 
ing the  Ignorant  with  the  Impression  that 
there  Is  a  lot  to  be  said  on  both  sides.  So 
that  they  snatch  at  the  straw  so  welcome  to 
their  addiction:  It  isn't  proved.  The  time 
has  come  when  we  should  have  the  courage 
of  our  convictions  and  speak  of  the  evidence 
as  being  already  accepted  by  all  who  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  read  and  understand. 

Unhappily,  almost  as  Sir  Robert  was 
speaking,  the  AMA  in  Portland  was  los- 
ing track  of  the  time.  Instead  of  resolv- 
ing "to  speak  of  the  evidence  as  already 
accepted"  the  AMA  instead  caUed  for  a 
"long-range  research  program."  The 
AMA  action,  if  it  can  be  called  action 
followed  sharply  on  the  heels  of  a  stun- 
ning report  from  Dr.  E.  Cuyler  Ham- 
mond, of  the  American  Cancer  Society, 
which  had  immeasurably  strengthened 
and  confirmed  the  results  of  previous 
studies  defining  smoking  as  the  cause  of 
premature  death  from  a  variety  of 
diseases. 

Although  the  AMA  delegates  in  June 
had  adopted  a  resolution  identifying  to- 
bacco as  a  "toxic  material,"  Dr.  Charles 
L.  Hudson,  chairman  of  the  three-man 
AMA  committee  which  had  sponsored 
the  "long-range  research  program,'*  now 
disavows  the  earlier  resolution. 

We  haven't  stated  that  we  know  there  is  a 
relaUonshlp.  (Between  smoking  and  health  ) 
We  are  trying  to  find  out  If  there  Is  a  prob- 
lem. *^ 

By  these  words  and  acts  the  AMA 
spread  its  mantle  of  respectability  over 
the  cigarette  manufacturing  industry 
which  has  rltualistically— for  the  last  15 
years — called  for  more  research — and  no 
action. 

To  answer  the  manufacturers  and 
others  who  may  fall  for  the  lure  of  ever 
more  research.  Sir  Robert  cited  the  words 
of    Lord    Hailsham,    then    Minister    of 


Health,  delivered  during  the  House  of 
Lords  debate  on  smoking: 

I  do  not  want  to  say  anything  against  re- 
search. By  all  means  let  us  research  on  all 
these  questions,  but  do  not  let  us  delude  our- 
selves that  research  will  buy  us  out  of  action 
now.  Or  out  of  the  belief  and  conclusion 
that  has  now  been  established. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  ad- 
dress entitled,  "Cancer  of  the  Lung— 
The  Pacts  are  Known— What  Next?"  by 
Sir  Robert  Piatt  may  be  printed  at  the 
close  of  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  address 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Cancer  or  the  Lung — The  Facts  Asb 
Known — What  Next? 
(By  Sir  Robert  Piatt) 
Perhaps  I  should  start  by  explaining  how 
I  come   to  be   here.     I  am  not  engaged  In 
cancer  research  and  I  am  not  one  of  those  re- 
sponsible for  the  Important  discovery  that 
cigarette  smoking  is  the  main  cause  of  can- 
cer of  the  lung.     I  am  a  physician  who  all 
too  often  sees  patients  suffering  from  and 
dying  from  this  very  dreadful  disease,  which 
has  become  so  much  more  common  during 
my  lifetime,  and  who  realizes  that  almost 
the  whole  of  It  coxUd  be  prevented,  not  In 
our  generation,  but  in  a  future  generation 
And   as   president  of   the  Royal   CoUege   of 
Physicians  of  London  for  5  years  I  found  my- 
self In  an  almost  unique  position  to  influence 
public    opinion    on    this    subject.     To    Dr 
Charles   Fletcher  should   go   the  credit  for 
suggesting  to  me  that  the  Royal  College  of 
Physicians  should  Issue  a  report  on  smoking 
and  health  and  for  doing  a  great  deal  of  the 
work  of  compiling  It.    It  seemed  to  us  that 
the  evidence  was  quite  clear  but  that  gov- 
ernments were  doing  nothing,  and  the  pub- 
lic who  were  not  Inclined  to  listen  to  sci- 
entists and  research  workers  might  xmder- 
stand  a  clear  message  from  physicians. 

We,  that  Is  the  Royal  College  of  Physi- 
cians, set  up  a  committee  to  examine  the 
evidence,  and  produced  a  report  which,  as 
you  know,  has  been  widely  read  all  over  the 
world.  There  Is  no  doubt  that  our  report 
has  had  an  Important  effect  on  our  own 
Government  and  Its  attitude  toward  this 
very  urgent  question  of  the  public  health 
and  It  has  brought  the  facts  to  the  notice  of 
thinking  people  all  over  the  world.  No 
longer  Is  It  possible  to  shrug  off  the  facts 
and  say  "I  do  not  believe  them."  As  a  Sun- 
day newspaper  In  Britain  said  Immediately 
after  the  report  was  published:  "The  evi- 
dence Is  now  so  overwhelming  that  orUy  a 
tobacco  manufacturer  could  deny  It."  It  Is 
far  stronger  evidence  than  the  kind  on  which 
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we  an  usually  accxistomed  to  make  scien- 
tific. Industrial  and  medical  decisions,  and 
U  evidence  half  as  strong  had  Incriminated 
a  canned  food  as  a  cause  of  cancer  It  would 
have  been  off  the  market  In  a  week.  As  soon 
as  It  became  known  that  there  was  a  connec- 
tion between  the  birth  of  a  deformed  baby 
and  the  taking  of  the  drug  thalidomide,  all 
future  sales  of  the  drug  were  stopped  by  the 
manufactxu^rs. 

Why  then  has  the  knowledge  that  cigar- 
ettes cause  lung  cancer  had  comparatively 
little  effect  on  the  smoking  habits  of  the 
general  public?  I  say  the  general  public 
advisedly  becatise  there  Is  no  doubt  that  In 
Intellectual  and  medical  circles  In  Britain 
people  arc  smoking  far  fewer  cigarettes  than 
before.  The  difference  In  medical  meetings 
in  Britain  Is  very  noticeable.  A  striking 
consequence  of  this  to  which  I  shall  later 
refer  Is  that  lung  cancer  amongst  British 
doctors  Is  now  actually  declining,  while  Its 
Incidence  continues  to  rise  In  the  general 
population. 

The  reasons  for  the  comparatively  small 
effect  on  the  general  public  I  Intend  to  ex- 
amine shortly,  but  first  let  me  remind  you 
very  briefly  of  what  the  evidence  Is. 

Preliminary  inquiries  showed  that  pa- 
tients with  lung  cancer  were.  In  general, 
heavy  cigarette  smokers.  Scientific  experi- 
ments were  then  done  In  America  and  in 
Britain  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  hiunan 
beings — the  only  animal  that  smokes  cig- 
arettes and  therefore  the  only  available 
animal  for  a  satisfactory  experiment.  The 
main  studies  have  been  by  Wynder  and  by 
Hammond  and  Horn  and  by  Dorn  in  the 
United  States,  and  by  DoU  and  HIU  In  Britain. 
So  that  there  should  be  no  bias  the  studies 
were  what  we  call  prospective.  The  smok- 
ing habits  of  several  hundred  thoiisand 
normal  people  were  recorded  and  the  people 
were  then  observed  over  a  numt>er  of  years, 
and  In  all  those  who  died  the  cause  of  death 
was  noted.  Heavy  smokers  died  more  often 
from  all  causes  put  together.  This  was  one 
of  the  most  striking  facts.  At  35  a  heavy 
cigarette  smoker  has  increased  almost  four- 
fold his  chance  of  dying  within  the  next  10 
years.  Mostly  they  die  from  coronary  throm- 
bosis, lung  cancer,  and  bronchitis.  The  lung 
cancer  statistics  are  the  moet  striking  because 
Is  Is  a  very  rare  disease  in  nonsmokers  and  Its 
incidence  rises  perfectly  with  the  number  of 
cigarettes  smoked  so  that  heavy  cigarette 
smokers  have  about  30  times  or  more  the 
chance  of  dying  from  Ivmg  cancer  than  non- 
smokers  have.  Nevertheless,  the  Increased 
death  rate  from  coronary  thrombosis  in 
cigarette  smokers  Is  very  Important,  and 
these  two  causes  together  go  a  long  way  to 
account  for  the  large  niunber  of  widows  In 
tlie  United  States,  for  heavy  cigarette  smok- 
ing Is  still  much  conunoner  in  men  than  in 
women.  There  Is  far  more  evidence  than 
this  from  all  kinds  of  sources  and  none  of 
the  objections  put  up  will  hold  water. 
,  Nevertheless  we  might  consider  some  of 
them,  especially  as  they  are  so  dear  to  the 
hearts  of  the  cigarette  manufacturers.  The 
first  Is  tlxat  because  lung  cancer  Is  com- 
moner in  cities  than  in  the  country  it  is  all 
due  to  atznospherlc  pollution.  This  turns 
out  to  be  a  two-edged  argunaent,  and  it  is 
worth  'drawing  them  out  on  this.  What  Is 
atmospheric  pollution?  A  smokey  atmos- 
phere? Is  there  any  better  way  of  exposing 
your  lungs  to  a  polluted  atmosphere  than 
inhaling  20  or  30  cigarettes  a  day?  No 
doubt  this  explains  why.  even  in  the  most 
polluted  atmosphere  of  our  cities,  the  inci- 
dence of  lung  cancer  is  enormoiisly  greater 
In  the  cigarette  smokers.  The  argument 
can  be  put  another  way :  If  you  arrived  from 
a  country  where  cigarettes  were  never 
smoked  and  found  millions  of  people  in- 
haling two  or  three  hundred  lungfuls  per 
day  of  smoke  which  was  known  to  contain 
cancer-producing  chemicals  the  first  thing 
you  would  say  is,  "but  surely  thousands  of 


them  must  die  of  lung  cancer?"    The  answer 
would  be  "yes,  they  do." 

Then  there  is  the  argument  that  animal 
experiments  have  failed  to  reproduce  the  sit- 
uation, but  here  you  can  point  out.  as  I  have 
already  done,  that  the  experiment  has  been 
done  on  the  only  suitable  animal  available — 
the  only  animal  which  smokes  cigarettes — 
namely  on  man.  and  It  has  now  been  done 
on  hundreds  of  thousands  of  specimens  many 
of  them  now  dead  of  cancer. 

Then  there  is  the  rather  more  subtle 
arguement  that  there  is  some  hereditary 
factor  that  both  makes  you  smoke  cigarettes 
and  also  caxises  lung  cancer.  Apart  from 
the  Inherent  unlikeliness  of  this,  and  that 
there  is  no  evidence  to  support  it,  it  falls 
to  account  for  the  enormous  Increase  of 
lung  cancer  In  the  last  40  years  and  for  the 
fact  that  if  you  give  up  smoking  yoiu' 
chances  of  dying  from  It  get  rapidly  less. 
That  the  Increase  of  Iiuig  cancer  Is  real  and 
not  merely'due  to  Improved  diagnostic  meas- 
ures is  proved  in  a  variety  of  ways.  The 
most  striking  fact  Is  that  it  has  doubled  In 
Britain  in  the  last  10  years  during  which 
time  no  notable  Improvement  in  diagnostic 
methods  has  been  made. 

But  the  fliial  test  which  makes  all  other 
considerations  of  secondary  importance  is 
tixis:  Can  you  prevent  lung  cancer  by  not 
smoking  cigarettes?  This  Is  now  proved  by 
two  vitally  Important  facts:  (1)  That  In  the 
carefully  collected  series  which  I  have  men- 
tioned those  who  had  given  up  smoking 
showed  a  gradually  decreasing  liability  to 
lung  cancer  until  after  alx>ut  10  years  they 
were  nearly  back  to  the  level  of  nonsmok- 
ers; (2)  Doll  and  Hill  In  Britain  did  their 
experiment  with  25,000  British  doctors.  Now 
British  doctors  have  materially  changed 
their  smoking  habits  In  the  last  10  years  so 
that  only  about  20  percent  of  them  now 
smoke  cigarettes  where  in  the  general  male 
public  about  75  percent  do.  Comj)aring  the 
deaths  In  the  two  6-year  periods  1952-58 
and  1957-61  Doll  and  Hill  have  found  that 
the  Iiing  cancer  death  rate  had  fallen  by 
7  percent  in  the  doctors  and  risen  by  23  per- 
cent In  the  general  population.  This  demon- 
stration, tragic  in  Its  significance  for  it  con- 
clusively proves  that  lung  cancer  is  a  pre- 
ventable disease,  should  put  an  end  to  all 
further  argument. 

And  now  let  us  t\im  to  the  question  of 
why  the  general  public  are  so  reluctant  to 
accept  the  facts.  The  reasons  In  my  view 
are  twofold.  First  there  is  the  enormous 
vested  interest,  financial  potential  and  ad- 
vertising power  of  the  cigarette  manufac- 
turers, whose  expenditure  on  advertising  has 
steeply  Increased  as  the  evidence  that  cig- 
arettes cause  lung  cancer  has  strengthened. 
In  Britain  their  expenditure  on  advertising 
Is  now  about  (40  million  (£14  million)  per 
year.  Nevertheless  I  would  put  the  cigarette 
manufacturers  second  In  Importance  as  a 
cause  of  continued  smoking.  The  plain  fact 
is  that  smoking  is  an  addiction  and  a  very 
powerful  one,  and  from  now  onwards  I  am 
bound  to  run  the  risk  of  offending  the  cig- 
arette smokers  in  the  audience,  so  I  ask  not 
only  their  Indxilgence,  but  their  cooperation 
as  test  subjects  in  an  experiment  In  public 
persuasion.  Do  not  fear,  I  am  not  going  to 
paint  a  horrific  picture  of  dying  cancer  pa- 
tients though  I  could  easily  do  so.  I  am 
going  to  commit  the  even  worse  indiscretion 
of  examining  cigarette  smoking  as  a  social 
habit.  Cigarette  smoking  is  an  addiction; 
not  every  smoker  gets  the  addiction,  but 
probably  at  least  three-quarters  of  them  do. 
You  can.  in  fact,  divide  cigarette  smokers 
Into  two  groups.  The  first  group  are  the 
dllletante  smokers  who  toy  with  not  more 
than  a  half  a  dozen  cigarettes  in  ^he  course 
of  the  day  and  don't  usually  inhale  the 
smoke;  they  are  not  addicted  and  they  tell 
you  quite  truthfully  that  they  could  easily 
give  it  up  but  that  they  enjoy  the  occa- 
sional cigarette  and  they  don't  see  why  they 


shouldn't.  Herein  la  the  very  big  difference 
between  smoking  and  drinking.  The  great 
majority  of  drinkers  are  able  to  remain  In 
the  category  of  drinking  In  moderation,  most 
of  them  not  until  the  day's  work  is  done. 
But  the  majority  of  smokers  belong  to  the 
second  group,  the  addicts  who  are  compelled 
to  Inhale  20  or  more  cigarettes  a  day.  A 
large  number  of  them  would  like  to  give  up 
but  they  know  they  can't.  Knowing  myself 
how  strong  the  addiction  Is,  and  the  ab- 
solute compulsion  to  seize  and  light  a  cig- 
arette when  you  have  been  without  one  for 
about  an  hour  one  cannot  expect  the  ma- 
jority of  people  to  be  able  to  make  the 
necessary  effort  of  will.  Like  all  addicts, 
they  will  seize  on  every  possible  excuse  for 
not  giving  up  their  addiction,  and  will  try 
to  turn  a  blind  eye  or  a  deaf  ear  to  any  kind 
of  argument  or  propaganda  which  appeals  to 
their  reason,  because  addicts  are  not  rea- 
sonable where  their  addiction  is  concerned. 

(At  this  stage  I  can  idready  sense  the 
cigarette  smokers  putting  up  their  defenses — 
but  there  is  worse  to  come.)  Are  we  then 
to  admit  defeat  and  say  that  lung  cancer 
must  go  on  increasing.  Just  as  road  accidents 
will  be  with  Mi  as  long  as  there  are  motor 
cars?  I  don't  think  so.  History  shows  that 
the  human  race  got  on  very  well  without 
tobacco  for  thousands  of  years,  and  that  the 
habit  of  filling  your  hostess'  beautifully 
appointed  and  fragrant  drawing  room  with 
a  pall  of  smoke,  and  leaving  behind  a  rather 
revolting  series  of  ashtrays,  has  only  recently 
been  socially  acceptable.  Without  the  petrol 
engine,  man  would  be  unable  to  do  m*ny  of 
the  things  he  can  do  today  but  there  is  not 
the  slightest  evidence  that  the  industrial 
and  scientific  progress  of  the  19th  century 
was  in  any  way  Impaired  by  the  fact  that 
cigarette  smoking  bad  not  become  a  univer- 
sal habit.  The  fact  la  that  if  you  don't  de- 
velop the  addiction  you  dont  miss  it. 
Alternatively,  if  you  have  given  it  up  long 
enough,  which  I  can  assure  you  can  be  a  long 
time,  to  get  rid  of  the  craving,  you  find  your 
efficiency  improved,  and  since  many  smokers 
cannot  be  expected  to  give  up  cigarettes  the 
really  Important  thing  Is  to  prevent,  as  far 
as  possible,  the  next  generation  from  devel- 
oping the  habit.  This  is  extremely  difficult, 
and  unfortunately  leads  us  to  a  vicious  circle 
for  It  has  been  clearly  shown  that  the  tend- 
ency for  children  to  smoke  is  greatly  in- 
creased If  their  parents  smoke  too — so  per- 
haps It  Is  the  adults  who  must  give  up  first. 

Appeals  based  solely  on  health  and  reason 
are  unlikely  to  succeed.  The  main  channels 
must  be  through  social  acceptancy.  With- 
out being  too  obvious,  we  must  subtly  build 
up  the  superior  statxis  of  ttie  nonsmoker,  for 
instance,  whose  superb  self-confidence  puts 
him  immediately  at  an  advantage  on  all  so- 
cial and  business  occasions  while  the  ciga- 
rette addict  nervously  fumbles  for  his  ciga- 
rette case.  We  must  Insinuate  that  the 
smoker  Is  not  a  very  welcome  visitor  to  the 
drawing  rooms  of  the  best  houses,  and  ask 
if  he  really  likes  making  a  substantial  weekly 
contribution  to  the  profits  of  the  tobacco 
manufacturers.  We  must  let  the  news  cir- 
culate amongst  teenagers  that  It  Is  in  their 
lower  social  and  Intelligence  groups  that 
cigarette  smoking  Is  commonest — indeed  re- 
cent figures  from  Britain  show  it  to  be  twice 
as  common  in  15-year-old  sons  of  the  so- 
called  working  classes  than  In  middle  class 
boys  of  the  same  age. 

And  finally  one  must  of  coiu'se  appeal  to 
sex.  All  the  techniques  are  well-known  to 
the  American  advertising  corporations  and 
I  suggest  that  Instead  of  governments  giving 
their  main  attention  to  propaganda  on  lung 
cancer,  they  should  study  the  techniques  of 
the  hidden  persuaders,  and  employ  at  any 
cost  the  services  of  those  who  have  studied 
the  psychology  and  techniques  of  Influencing 
the  public.  It  might  be  a  relief  to  some  of 
them  to  be  using  their  skills  for  the  benefit 
of  the  community.    If  you  could  get  glamor- 
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ous  young  ladies  objecting  to  the  stale  to- 
bacco smell  of  their  boy  friends  you  would 
change  the  habits  of  a  nation  more  quickly 
than  all  the  cancer  statistics  in  the  world. 
Nevertheless  cancer  and  the  other  health 
risks  should  remain  our  chief  motivation 
for  trying  to  bring  this  social  change  about. 
Up  to  now  two  major  mistakes  have  been 
made.  Moet  of  the  talking  has  been  at  the 
intellectual  level,  and  the  scientists  con- 
cerned In  It  have  been  writing  as  if  they 
were  writing  in  a  scientific  Journal  with  no 
popular  appeal.  They  have  gone  out  of  their 
way  to  look  for  every  possible  fallacy  In  their 
arguments,  and  given  serious  consideration 
to  every  counterargument  put  up,  however 
absurd,  thus  leaving  the  ignorant  public 
with  the  Impression  that  there  is  a  lot  to  be 
said  on  both  sides  so  that  they  snatch  at 
the  straw,  so  welcome  to  their  addiction: 
"It  isn't  proved  "  The  time  has  come  when 
we  should  have  the  courage  of  our  convic- 
tions and  speak  of  the  evidence  as  being 
already  accepted  by  all  who  have  taken  the 
trouble  to  read  and  understand. 

The  other  major  mistake  Is  that  propa- 
ganda both  with  adults  and  young  people, 
has  mosUy  relied  on  fear.  Yet  it  has  been 
shown  by  planned  experiments  that  an  ap- 
peal through  fear  is  much  more  liable  to 
arouse  denial  and  rejection  in  the  human 
mind  than  an  appeal  which  gives  some 
positive  advantage  to  the  action  to  be  taken. 
This  has  been  well  shown  in  regard  to  cancer 
and  other  questions  of  health,  and  is  the 
main  reason  why  1  think  we  should  play 
down  the  admonlUons  on  health,  though 
stlU  keeping  the  facts  well  before  the  public, 
and  concentrate  more  on  changing  social 
attitudes  toward  smoking.  I  was  Interested 
to  note  that  Senatotr  NEUBcaoxK  in  her  re- 
cent book  "Smoke  Screen"  after  examining 
the  evidence  comes  to  similar  concltisions. 
The  health  reasons  should  be  made  known 
in  a  matter  of  fact  way  but  final  success 
can  only  come  tl)rougli  dianglng  social 
habits.  1 1 

I  do  not  think  lltut  antismoklng  clinics 
are  going  to  make  a  very  big  dent  in  the 
statistics  of  cigarette  smoking,  but  I  do 
think  that  experimants  with  them  should 
be  continued  and  encouraged  because  those 
who  want  to  give  up  smoking  should  be 
able  to  get  the  best  advice,  and  support 
and  because  further  research  Into  the  tech- 
niques of  nlcoUne  withdrawal  Is  very  neces- 
sary. I  have  been  oollectlng  up-to-date  in- 
formation on  the  cainlcs  which  have  been 
established  in  Britain  to  put  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Cancer  Prevention  Center  of  Chicago. 
Unfortunately,  those  who  seek  the  help  of 
antismoklng  clinics  are  liable  to  withdraw 
when  they  find  that  there  is  no  magic  pill 
and  no  easy  way  which  does  not  require 
an  effort  on  their  part.  It  U  therefore  im- 
portant that  clinics  should  not  seem  to 
promise  too  much  and  should  remain  experi- 
mental at  this  stage.  Most  clinics  report  a 
success  rate  of  20  to  30  percent  who  stop 
smoking  altogether  but  of  coiu»e  tills  Is  a 
selected  group  who  genuinely  want  to  stop. 

In  attempting  to  combat  the  cigarette 
habit  is  there  any  point  at  which  compulsion 
should  be  used?  ProhiblUon  of  alcohol  did 
not  work  in  the  United  SUtes  and  I  don't 
tbink  prohibition  of  cigarettes  woxild  be  more 
successful.  There  are  however  three  fields 
in  which  I  would  be  very  tempted  to  use 
legal  sanctions.  The  first  U  in  the  adver- 
tising of  cigarettes  and  especUIly  in  salea 
promotion  amongst  young  people  which  in 
the  face  of  the  present  evidence  might  well 
be  made  an  indictable  offense.  On  a  par 
with  tWs  is  the  avowed  intention  of  some 
of  the  manufacturers  to  spread  the  habit  in 
African  countries  where  cigarette  smoking  la 
at  present  at  a  low  level.  The  second  point 
at  which  I  would  like  to  see  some  control 
Is  In  the  public  appearance  of  leading  per- 
sonalities, be  they  pop  singers,  athletes.  p<dl- 
tlclans  or  Intellectuals.     It  would  seem  to 


me  at  least  reasonable  to  ask  if  not  to  insist 
that  In  view  of  the  enormous  and  rising 
death  rate  from  cigarette  smoking  and  the 
importance  of  not  spreading  the  habit 
amongst  young  people  they  should  not  ap- 
pear on  television  or  on  the  stage  smoking 
cigarettes.  Third,  there  should  be  more 
widespread  prohibition  of  smoking  in  public 
places,  especially  enclosed  ones  such  as 
theaters,  conference  halls,  and  airplanes, 
where  some  rather  dingy  quarters  might  be 
provided  for  the  smokers  to  retire  to  at  inter- 
vals, leaving  the  remaining  space  sweet  and 
clean  for  those  who  prefer  it  so.  If  authori- 
ties would  take  these  actions,  the  general 
undeslrability  of  smoking  would  be 
emphasized. 

I  have  throughout  been  speaking  of  cig- 
arette smoking  as  this  Is  by  far  the  greatest 
hazard  to  health.  Indeed  this  is  one  of  the 
strongest  answers  to  the  tobacco  manufac- 
txu-ers  who  profess  not  to  believe  the  sta- 
tistics. If  they  are  not  due  to  cigarettes  but 
to  some  other  factor  why  do  the  figiires  for 
cigar  and  pipe  smoking  differ  so  very  ma- 
terially from  those  for  cigarette  smoking? 
To  switch  to  cigars  and  pipes  would  un- 
doubtedly cause  a  reversal  of  the  lung  cancer 
trend,  but  it  is  my  personal  hope  that 
smokers  of  these  even  more  pervasive  varl- 
eUes  of  tobacco  would  keep  to  their  own 
enclosures  as  far  as  possible. 

Finally  I  quote  from  Lord  Hallsham  In  the 
debate  In  the  House  of  Lords  which  followed 
our  report.  He  was  referring  particularly  to 
the  tobacco  manufacturers'  delaying  plea 
that  more  research  was  necessary  before  any 
action  was  taken.  HalUham  said:  "I  do  not 
want  to  say  anything  against  research,  by 
all  means  let  us  research  on  all  these  ques- 
tions, but  do  not  let  us  delude  ourselves 
that  research  will  buy  us  out  of  actlo^  now, 
or  out  of  the  belief  In  the  conclusion  which 
has  now  been  established.  •  •  •  The  im- 
pression that  tobacco  manufacturers  now 
make  on  public  opinion  •  •  •  will  largely 
depend  on  the  extent  to  which  they  prove 
themselves  able  to  recognize  as  facts  propo- 
sitions which  are  accepted  by  Impartial  sci- 
entists everywhere.  I  believe  it  Is  to  their 
Interest  to  recognize  the  truth  befcH«  and 
not  after  they  are  compelled  to  do  so.  The 
first  class  man  Is  a  man  who  recognizes  and 
accepts  compelling  evidence,  and  not  one 
that  fights  against  It." 
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Mr.  RUSSELL.  Mr.  President,  a  dis- 
tinguished Negro  citizen  of  my  State, 
has  undertaken  a  significant  and  detailed 
study  of  the  effect  on  good  race  relations 
of  demonstrations,  disorder,  threats,  and 
intimidation  employed  by  various  groups 
and  agitators. 
The    conclusions    reached    by    Maj. 

Hughes  Alonzo  Robinson,  U.S.  Army 

retired— were  made  after  careful  in- 
vestigation Into  commimitles  where  these 
demonstrations  had  occurred  and  fol- 
lowing conversations  and  meetings  with 
average  citizens,  both  Negro  and  white. 
In  the  areas  affected. 

Major  Robinson  is  peculiarly  qualified 
to  undertalte  this  research.  He  recently 
retired  from  the  faculty  at  Fort  Valley 
State  CoUege  at  Port  Valley,  Ga.  His 
record  in  the  Army  is  one  of  honor.  He 
served  both  as  an  Army  chaplain  and  a 
Veterans'  Administration  psychologist. 
Highly  educated,  he  received  the  bachelor 
of  science  degree  from  Springfield  Col- 
lege, Mass.,  and  later  studied  at  six  other 
institutions  of  higher  learning. 


I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  brief 
synopsis  of  Major  Robinson's  findings, 
published  in  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph 
together  with  an  editorial  from  the 
Albany  (Ga.)  Herald  be  inserted  in  the 
Record  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There      being      no     objecUon,      the 
synopsis  and  editorial  were  ordered  to  be 
printed  in  the  Record  as  follows: 
[Prom  the  Macon  (Ga.)  Telegraph,  Nov   15 

1963] 
Necboxs'  Caxtsx  Is  Hctht  bt  Pbofxssionai. 

AcrrATOBS 
Editor,  the  Telegraph:  During  the  past  4 
weeks  I  made  a  survey  of  areas  in  which 
demonstrations  were  sponsored  by  the  South- 
ern Christian  Leadership  Conference,  and 
the  Congress  of  Racial  Equality.  The  results 
of  the  survey  indicate  without  doubt  that 
race  relations  in  Albany,  Ga.,  Danville,  Va., 
and  Birmingham.  Ala.,  were  seriously  hurt 
by  the  activities  of  the  groups  named  above. 
The  real  pity  U  that  all  persons  of  impor- 
tance, except  those  coimected  with  the  dem- 
onstrations, expressed  the  view  that  much 
more  progress  would  have  been  made  toward 
granting  Negroes  more  rights  had  not  the 
radical  elements  from  elsewhere  gone  Into 
the  communities  In  which  they  wen  not 
a  part. 

Responsible  citizens  of  both  racial  groups 
had  been  working  for  months  on  grievances 
advanced  by  Negroes  in  various  sections  of 
the  country.  In  time  it  Is  possible  that  the 
Negroes  would  have  been  given  many  of  the 
things  they  desired  had  not  the  Reverend  Dr. 
Martin  Luther  King,  Jr..  inflamed  the  situa- 
tion with  ultimatums. 

It  appears  to  be  the  consenstts  among  Ne- 
groes In  all  sections  that  dvU  rights  Is  an 
issue  for  politicians  and  for  those  who  ex- 
ploit the  ignorance  of  the  Negrott  for  their 
own  economic  advantages.  Influence,  prestige 
and  power.  It  is  felt  among  the  masses  of 
the  Negroes  themselves  that  the  civil  right 
leaders  would  not  associate  themselves  with 
other  Negroes  except  those  of  the  "eUte." 

Ninety  percent  of  the  Negroes  feel  that 
mass  agitation  Is  the  wrong  method  to  go 
about  Improving  the  Negroes'  lot.  Demon- 
strations are  usually  In  the  form  of  Intimida- 
tion which  will  not  be  accepted  by  consU- 
tuUonal  authorities,  regardless  of  the  posi- 
tions they  may  hold. 

Aside  from  special  areas  in  which  demon- 
strations were  held.  I  visited  every  com- 
munity In  Georgia  with  a  populaUon  of  4.000 
Inhabitants  or  m(H«.  Nowhere  did  I  find  Ne- 
groes Interested  In  participation  in  demon- 
straUons  except  those  who  received  compen- 
sations for  their  activlUes.  What  the  Ne- 
groes desire  and  want  most  of  all  Is  a  Job. 
and  otherwise  be  left  to  himself  to  Uve  and' 
enjoy  happiness  one  among  the  other  of  his 
own  group.  The  Southern  Leadership  Con- 
ference, the  Student  Nonviolent  Coordinat- 
ing Committee,  and  the  Congress  of  Racial 
KquaUty  would  deprive  the  Negroes  of  this 
Inalienable  right. 

If  the  Incentive  of  Individualism  Is  per- 
mitted to  be  destroyed,  free  enterprise  wUl 
disappear. 

Certain  self-appointed  leaders  today  pre- 
tend that  they  cannot  express  their  will  ef- 
fectively except  through  marches  In  the 
streeU  or  lie-down  and  sit-in  demonstra- 
tiona  which  Interfere  forcibly  with  motor 
traffic  or  the  carrying  on  of  private  business. 
Our  famed  system  of  communication  for  the 
expression  of  Ideas  on  controversial  ques- 
tions—through the  press,  through  the  tele- 
vision, through  the  radio.  In  meeting  halU 
and  auditoriums,  and  even  In  the  pulpit  is 
ignored  by  the  racial  elements  who  sponsor 
demonstrations.  Have  not  all  these  facili- 
ties been  made  available  to  minority  groups 
as  well  as  all  other  groups? 
FOBT  Vaixrr. 

MaJ.  H.  a.  Robxnson. 
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December  12 


(From  the  Albany  (Oa.)  Herald,  Sept.  12. 
10«3I 
Ths  Votcx  or  Nxoao  Intbobitt 
It  Is  Indeed  xinfortunate  that  an  Ameri- 
can Negro  of  widespread  respect  and  Integrity 
cannot  voice  a  moderate  viewpoint  without 
being  assailed  by  the  radicals  within  his 
own  race  as  an  "Uncle  Tom"  and  worse.  But 
that,  apparently.  Is  the  price  he  must  pay 
for  asserting  values  long  cherished  In  the 
American  tradition.  The  radicals  will  not 
have  It  otherwise  because  they  cannot  afford 
for  their  self-appointed  authority  to  be  ques- 
tioned In  the  slightest  degree  lest  It  van- 
ish altogether. 

Nevertheless,  a  great  many  Individual 
Negroes,  viewing  the  racial  crisis  askance, 
continue  to  make  a  great  deal  of  sense.  One 
such  l8  a  retired  Army  major,  Hughes  Alonzo 
Robinson,  who  was  attached  to  the  faculty 
of  Fort  Valley  State  College  until  last  June. 
A  self-made  man  who  lived  on  a  Florida 
farm  until  he  was  19,  entered  school  at  the 
age  of  20  and  received  a  bachelor  of  science 
degree  from  Springfield  College.  Massachu- 
setts, later  studying  at  six  other  Institutions 
of  higher  learning.  Major  Robinson  served 
both  as  an  Army  chaplain  and  a  Veterans' 
Administration  psychologist. 

Interviewed  by  the  Washington  Poet,  he 
said  he  strongly  opposes  the  Martin  Luther 
King-type  racial  demonstrations.  He  ap- 
plauded his  students  at  Fort  Valley  for  not 
participating  In  them.  A  far  better  course, 
he  feels.  Is  embraced  by  the  difficult  but 
rewarding  Improvement  of  self  by  the  Indi- 
vidual, by  service  to  the  nation,  by  sharing 
In  full  citizenship  through  obeying  laws,  by 
more  respect  for  constitutional  authority  and 
by  criticizing  other  racial  groups  far  less. 

In  the  opinion  of  the  major,  those  Ne- 
groes who  create  civil  dlstxirbances  miss  the 
whole  point  of  the  basic  needs  of  their  race 
In  American  society.  Obvloxisly.  the  cry  of 
"freedom  now!"  as  devised  by  the  Reverend 
Dr.  King  Is  catchy  and  compelling,  but 
the  undeniable  fact  Is  that  every  American, 
Negro  or  not,  has  "freedom."  What  he  does 
not  have  Is  unfettered  license.  That  he  will 
never  possess  in  a  democratic  society.  No 
truly  responsible  man  desires  this  question- 
able quality,  for  to  possess  It  he  must  rob  his 
neighbor  of  some  p<»tlon  of  the  latter's  li- 
berty. This  Bfojor  Robinson  understands 
full  well. 

His  entire  thesis  Is  that  the  Negro  should 
make  of  himself  whatever  he  wills.  Im- 
plicit In  his  belief  Is  that  the  Negro  can  do 
so  under  the  American  system,  just  as  the 
Irish  have  done  so,  the  Oermans,  the  Ital- 
ians, the  Japanese,  the  Chinese  and  other 
racial  minorities.  As  he  says,  human  nat\ire 
Is  such  that  "certain  ones  will  go  ahead, 
even  If  the  schoolhoiise  was  a  log  cabin, 
while  others  may  be  assigned  to  the  best 
schools  and  the  best  environment  and  still 
either  drop  out  or  fail  to  measure  up  to 
accepted    standards." 

In  this  respect,  and  others.  Major  Robin- 
son reminds  \is  strongly  of  the  late,  great 
Dr.  J.  W.  Holley,  founder  and  president  of 
what  is  now  Albany  State  College  and  easily 
the  finest  mind  the  local  Negro  community 
has  produced.  Dr.  Holley,  too,  was  labeled 
"old-fashioned"  and  "Uncle  Tom"  by  the 
racial  militants.  But  he  was  Infinitely  wiser. 
He  knew  Instinctively,  as  well  as  by  experi- 
ence, that  the  color  of  a  man's  skin  Is  not 
as  Important  as  the  color  of  his  character 
as  measured  by  his  contribution  to  the  gen- 
eral good  of  the  community.  That  was  why 
Dr.  Holley  was  adjudged  by  the  white  and 
Negro  community  alike  to  be  a  splendid 
man  and  a  model  citizen.  He  gave  so  much 
more  than  he  ever  received  to  his  city,  his 
school  and  his  race.  His  memory  is  revered, 
not  as  a  Negro,  but  as  an  outstanding  human 
being. 


A  LUNCHEON  WITH  A  COURAGEOUS 
MAN 

Mr.  SMATHERS.  Mr.  President,  ap- 
proximately a  year  ago  it  was  my  distinct 
privilege  to  have  been  able  to  arrange  a 
luncheon  with  the  late  President  of  the 
United  States,  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
and  Martin  Andersen,  Editor  and  Pub- 
lisher of  the  Orlando  Sentinel. 

Martin  Andersen  is  a  prominent  civic 
leader  in  middle  Florida,  as  well  as  a 
courageous,  forthright  and  highly  re- 
spected editor  and  publisher.  Though 
we  have  differed  on  occasions,  he  is  my 
friend  of  many  years  standing. 

Upon  the  death  of  our  late  and  great 
President.  Martin  Andersen  wrote  a  re- 
markable editorial  entitled  "A  Luncheon 
With  a  Courageous  Man"  In  which  he 
captured  with  the  precision  of  words  the 
true  essence  of  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy 
as  he  really  was. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have  this 
editorial  placed  In  the  body  of  the  Ric- 
ORD,  because  of  its  unique  Insight  into 
the  characteristics  of  our  late  President 
that  have  won  the  hearts  of  the  Amer- 
ican people  and  the  countless  millions 
throughout  the  world. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

A  Luncheon  Wfth  a  CotraACKOus  Man 
(By   Martin  Andersen) 

No  matter  whether  you  agreed  with  him  on 
all  his  policies  or  not.  you  had  to  admire 
John  F.  Kennedy. 

He  had  a  certain  tough  courage  which  Is 
difficult  to  define,  because  It  was  a  sort  of 
courage  which  carried  him  forward  In  behalf 
of  his  beliefs  In  the  face  of  great  criticism 
from  a  large  segment  of  the  public  and  a 
large  segment  of  the  country. 

He  was  a  controversial  figure,  as  he  had  to 
be,  because  he  was  bold  enough  to  step  up 
and  stand  out  for  his  new  and  revolutionary 
concept  of  government  and  rights  for  all  the 
people — with  no  thought  to  creed  or  color. 

And  yet,  when  the  cowardly  assassin's  bul- 
let cut  him  down  from  ambush  yesterday, 
the  Nation  was  shocked  In  Its  grief.  Strong 
men  and  strong  women  wept  after  exposing 
themselves  to  hoxir  after  hour  of  the  TV 
exposure  of  the  tragic  story.  Others,  too 
stunned  to  cry,  thought  of  tills  young  man's 
widow,  his  children,  his  mother,  father, 
brothers,  sisters  and  thought  mostly  of  his 
great  and  sincere  ordeal  for  his  country. 

President  Kennedy  was  not  a  strong  man 
physically.  He  was  at  death's  door  during 
World  War  II,  after  a  Jap  destroyer  had  cut 
his  PT  boat  in  half  and  left  him  for  dead  in 
an  ocean  of  sharks.  Ever  since  that  time  his 
back  gave  him  trouble.  There  were  times 
when  he  could  hardly  walk,  so  great  was  the 
pain  in  his  repaired  and  wounded  spine. 
But  he  did  walk  and  he  did  travel  and  he 
did  work  and  he  did  speak  and  argue  and 
fight  for  his  program  and  he  courageously 
kept  his  suffering  mostly  his  own  secret. 

We  sat  to  the  Immediate  right  of  the  Presi- 
dent one  day  at  a  luncheon  in  the  White 
House  some  2  years  ago,  with  a  group  of  six 
or  seven  other  Florida  publishers. 

We  occupied  that  seat  of  honor  becavise  our 
name  came  up  first  alphabetically.  Greater 
publishers  with  larger  newspapers,  more  clr- 
cxilatlon  and  more  money  were  scattered 
around  the  table  farther  away.  But  Presi- 
dent Kennedy  followed  the  protocol  of  the 
alphabet  and  there  we  were  not  only  In  the 
White  House  for  the  first  time  In  our  life 
but  we  were  having  lunch  with  a  President 


for  the  first  time  in  our  life  and  we  were 
also  closer  to  him  than  anybody  else — except 
the  man  on  his  left. 

The  group  of  us  arrived  ahead  of  the  Presi- 
dent and  were  In  a  sitting  room  when  he 
arrived.  Senator  SnATHxia  introduced  all  of 
us  to  the  President  and  as  he  gave  us  a  firm, 
warm  handclasp  he  called  our  names  as  they 
were  announced  by  Senator  Smathess.  A 
waiter  brought  around  cocktails.  Martinis 
and  scotch  and  bourbon  and  sherry.  Most 
of  us  had  a  cocktail  of  strong  liquor  but 
the  President  took  a  small  glass  of  sherry 
wine. 

He  never  finished  his  drink,  even  though 
several  minutes  of  conversation  passed  and 
some  of  the  crowd  took  a  second  cocktail. 

This  was  a  busy  man.  There  was  trouble 
In  Vietnam.  There  was  trouble  In  Berlin. 
There  was  trouble  In  Africa  and  the  Cuban 
thing  and  the  Bay  of  Pigs  fiasco  had  just 
passed.  The  President  had  plenty  on  his 
mind.  But  he  appeared  calm  and  collected 
and  talked  first  to  one  and  then  to  another 
of  us,  just  about  like  a  district  governor  of  a 
Rotary  Club  would  do.  There  was,  of  course, 
a  certain  austerity  about  the  scene.  There  Is 
no  denying  that  we  all  held  him  and  the  high 
office  he  represented  In  awe.  And  we  all  ad- 
dressed him.  with  care,  as  "Mr.  President." 

When   I  speak  of  the  President's  certain 

tough  courage,  I  refer  to  his  stand  on  Cuba. 

We  began  asking  him  questions  about  his 

next  move  on  that  Island,  shortly  after  we 

were  seated  at  the  round  table. 

I  am  not  going  to  quote  the  President  be- 
cause Senator  Smatheks  announced  before 
the  luncheon  that  this  was  Just  an  Informal 
social  gathering  and  not  a  press  conference 
In  any  sense  of  the  word. 

But  the  President  gave  us  to  understand 
that  he  did  not  give  air  protection  or  an  air 
offensive  to  the  Invading  Cuban  fighters  at 
the  Bay  of  Pigs  for  the  simple  reason  that 
he  did  not  dare  risk  a  coxmter  military  move 
In  Berlin  or  elsewhere  or  In  "ten  other  spots" 
which  Russia  was  able  to  initiate  and  which 
possibly  would  wind  up  In  the  last  world  war 
to  be  fought  by  modern  man. 

The  popular  thing  before  him  of  course 
was  a  marine  landing  on  the  Island  of  Cuba 
and  the  elimination  of  Castro. 

He  admitted  that  this  could  be  done — at 
that  time — in  10  days  of  fighting. 

He  seemed  to  think  that  Castro,  if  given 
plenty  of  rope,  would  hang  himself.  And  we 
would  have  been  saved  all  the  lives  of  several 
thousands  Marines  in  Cuba  plus  the  lives  of 
perhaps  several  hundred  thousand  of  Ameri- 
cans in  "local  wars"  or  Incidents  in  a  dozen 
different  spots  all  over  the  \inlverse. 

At  the  time  I  disagreed  with  his  plan,  but 
later  on,  as  I  began  to  mull  his  program  over 
In  my  mind.  I  realized  the  chance  he  would 
have  been  taking  to  Invade  Cuba.  Not  a 
personal  risk,  but  a  risk  of  many  thousands 
of  others.  And  we  understood,  as  we  thought 
over  the  situation  months  later,  that  the 
President  was  willing  and  able  to  let  the 
Castro  crisis  ride  for  awhile  and  perhaps 
erase  this  problem  in  some  other  manner. 

Right  or  wrong,  such  a  move  demanded  a 
strange  sort  of  courage.  The  country,  and 
Florida  in  particular,  was  crying  for  action 
and  hollering  about  the  Reds  being  just  9& 
miles  away.  But  the  President  was  able  to 
ride  with  the  punches  as  he  understood  there 
is  more  to  the  problem  of  running  oiu*  coun- 
try and  keeping  the  peace  than  teaching  this 
besuxled  upstart  a  lesson.  He  had  more  In- 
formation than  I  had  and  more  Information 
than  any  of  tia  around  that  table  had.  He 
also  bad  a  program  and  his  program  was 
aimed  at  peace  and  survival  and  the  preven- 
tion of  iinnecessary  killing  of  American  boys 
In  a  dozen  little  wars  all  around  the  world. 

We  looked  down  at  the  President's  shoes 
as  we  sat  there  and  listened  to  him  banter 
questions  put  to  him  by  the  publishers. 
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The  shoes  looked  old  to  us.  They  were 
brown  and  had  not  been  shlned,  it  appeared, 
for  several  days.  They  must  have  been  com- 
f  ortabl»  shoes  and  we  surmised  that  he  must 
have  argued  with  his  butler  or  valet  about 
wearing  them  day  after  day  as  any  ordinary 
American  will  wear  his  favorite  shoes  and. 
being  the  busiest  man  In  the  country,  he 
just  didn't  have  the  time  nor  the  Inclina- 
tion to  get  them  shlned. 

I  think  he  had  on  a  brown  suit.  Neat 
enough  but  It  did  not  appear  any  more  ex- 
pensive than  OMi  own.  He  wore  a  shirt  with 
a  slight  pinstripe  and  a  blue  necktie. 

He  appeared  to  be  not  In  too  good  health. 
And  shortly  after  our  visit,  he  did  go  to  bed 
with  a  cold  or  some  other  slight  illness. 

He  was  a  bimdle  of  nerves  and  as  he  talked, 
he  played  with  a  piece  of  toast  with  his  right 
hand,  breaking  it  In  small  bits  there  on  the 
table.  He  drank  milk  and  after  his  lunch 
he  pulled  out  a  small  cigar,  little  longer  and 
a  little  fatter  than  a  cigarette.  He  did  not 
offer  anybody  a  cigar,  but  a  little  later,  the 
waiter  passed  cigars  and  cigarettes. 

After  the  luncheon  he  guided  \ia  Into  the 
elevator  and  we  got  off  on  a  higher  fioor  and 
there  was  his  beautiful  wife. 

"Why  didn't  you  come  down  and  have 
Ixmch  with  us?"  he  asked  her. 

"I  would  have.  If  I  had  known  about  It," 
Bhe  replied. 

Then  the  two  of  them  paraded  us  through 
the    various    rooms    of    the    White    House, 
Jackie  explained  each  room  and  each  piece 
of  furniture  and  eawh  picture. 
There  was  no  hurry. 

The  President  and  his  wife  appeared*  to 
have  all  the  time  In  the  world.  Just  like 
your  next-door  neighbor.  We  wound  up  on 
a  portico  looking  out  over  what  I  would  call 
the  spacious  backyard  of  the  White  House. 
Workmen  were  putting  up  collapsible  seats 
for  some  affair  scheduled  for  the  next  day. 

There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  the  job  of 
being  President — either  for  John  Fitzgerald 
Kennedy  or  his  wife. 

He  belonged  to  the  people. 
One  may  disagree  with  some  of  his  poli- 
cies, but  he  had  the  size  and  the  touch  of 
greatness.  He  cared  naught  for  money  and 
on  most  occasions  carried  none  with  him. 
Lyndon  Johnson  used  to  chide  him  during 
the  campaign  that  he.  Lyndon,  always  had  to 
pay  for  the  drugstore  lunch  they  would  eat 
on  the  fly. 

He  belonged  to  the  people  and  the  people 
loved  him  as  an  individual,  because  he  was 
a  warm,  charming  himaan  being  with  a  beau- 
tiful wife  and  two  wonderful  children.  And 
because  he  was  fundamenUlly  a  great  Amer- 
ican who  believed  In  rights  for  all  of  the 
people. 


TRIBUTE  TO  PRESIDENT  KENNEDY 
Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  Mr.  WU- 
Uam  E.  Bradley,  chairman  of  the  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee  of  Multnomah 
County,  Oreg.,  has  brought  to  my  atten- 
tion a  resolution  adopted  unanimously 
by  the  committee  on  December  5. 

Because  of  the  very  fine  sentiments  ex- 
pressed In  the  resolution  concerning  our 
late  beloved  President.  John  P.  Kennedy, 
and  the  resolution's  endorsement  of  the 
forward-looking  legislaUve  program 
President  Kennedy  sought  on  behalf  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  Mr.  Bradley's 
letter  of  December  6.  containing  the  cen- 
tral committees  resolution,  be  set  forth 
at  this  point  In  the  Ricord. 


There  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Ricord, 
SIS  follows: 

Demooutic  Central  CoMnrrrEE, 

Portland,  Oreg.,  December  6, 1965. 
Hon.  Watnx  Mosse, 
Senate  Office  Building. 
Washington,  D.C. 

Dear  Wayne:  The  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted  by  the  Democratic  Cen- 
tral Committee  of  Multnomah  Coimty  at  Its 
meeting  last  night.  I  thought  that  you 
might  be  Interested  in  it. 

Whereas  the  late  great  President  Kennedy 
had  dedicated  his  life  to  the  establishment 
of  conditions  of  peace  and  dignity  for  human 
existence  everywhere,  and 

Whereas  President  Kennedy,  preoccupied 
with  International  relations,  hsul  only  par- 
tially accomplished  his  alms  to  secure  these 
objectives  on  the  home  front,  and 

Whereas  President  Johnson  has  empha- 
sized his  purpose  to  carry  forward  the  same 
tradition  of  owr  late  President:  Now.  there- 
fore, be  it 

Resolved  by  the  Multnomah  County  Demo- 
cratic Central  Committee,  That  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  be  urged  to  enact  Into 
law  as  a  memorial  to  our  late  great  Presi- 
dent, those  programs — such  as  civil  rights, 
aid  to  education,  tax  reduction,  medical  care 
for  the  aged— for  which  he  fought  so  val- 
iantly; and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  like-minded  Americans 
everywhere  be  urged  to  write  their  Senators 
and  Representatives  In  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  to  erect  this  memorial  to  a 
great  American. 
Sincerely, 

William  E.  Bradlxt, 

Cfiairman. 
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SENATOR  HARTKE  PRAISES  RE- 
MARKS OF  INDIANA  NEWSPAPER 
COLUMNIST 

Mr.  HARTKE.  Mr.  President,  the  as- 
sassination of  President  Kennedy  deeply 
moved  the  people  of  this  country  and 
expressions  of  sympathy  continue  to  be 
voiced  throughout  the  land.  Many  of 
my  fellow  Hoosiers  have  s^t  .their  con- 
dolences through  my  oflfice.    v 

Few  of  the  tributes  which  have  reached 
my  desk  are  as  poignant  and  meaningful 
as  that  embodied  in  a  newspaper  column 
written  by  Mrs.  Mary  D'Andrea,  society 
editor  of  the  Logansport  (Ind.)  Pharos- 
Tribune.  I  ask  unanimous  consent,  Mr. 
President,  that  the  text  of  this  column 
be  printed  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  column 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

News  and  Views 
(By  Mary  D'Andrea) 

Words  are  Inadequate  In  a  time  of  great 
sorrow. 

The  loss  of  this  Nation's  President  was 
one  of  InexiM-esslble  grief  and  frustration  for 
the  millions  who  considered  him  not  a  Re- 
publican or  a  Democrat,  not  a  Catholic  or  a 
Protestant,  but  a  leader  of  all  men. 

"Logan-land"  residents  expressed  them- 
selves in  silent  and  solemn  tribute,  in  special 
services  In  all  churches.  In  a  memorial  serv- 
ice at  Berry  Bowl.  In  the  display  of  the  Amer- 
ican flag  at  half  mast  tw  with  black  crepe, 
and  in  written  words,  lines  of  poetry. 

Some  of  the  poetic  tributes  to  the  late 
President,  John  F.  Kennedy,  are  recorded 
here.  Three  of  the  local  authors  prefer  to 
remain  anonymous. 


From  Washington  to  Dallas  and  back 
This  day  for  our  Nation  was  very  black 
It  was  Nov.  22nd.  the  year  1968. 
It  will  never  be  forgotten,  but  go  down  in 
histc«7. 

It  sfatfted  with  a  big  parade 
With  our  President  In  a  motorcade 
In  the  State  of  Texas,  on  a  Dallas  street 
Never  thinking  his  fate  he'd  meet. 
When  all  of  a  sudden,  above  the  cheers 
A  shot  rang  out  that  brought  Ms  tears. 

And  now  he's  gone,  and  left  us  sad 

This  youngest  leader  we  ever  had 

But  our  Nation  lives  on  and  Is  stronger  todav 

Because  we  had  him— JJ.K. 

— Sara  Rivers. 

To  Kill  This  Nation 

How  do  you  kill  this  NaUon? 
Murder  Its  leader? 
Oppress  Its  people? 
Purge  Its  name? 
Destroy  Its  flag? 

How  do  you  kiU  this  Nation? 

Benedict  Arnold  tried  betrayal. 

John  Booth  tried  mxirder. 

Adolf  Hitler  tried  war. 

Nikita  Khrushchev  tried  laUinidation. 

How  do  you  km  this  Nation 

If  It  Is  loved? 

If  It  Is  free? 

If  It  Is  Christian? 

If  it  Is  America? 

How  do  you  kill  this  Nation? 

Only  when  you  destroy  peace. 

Only  when  you  destroy  the  last  American. 

Only  when  you  destroy  the  world. 

Only  when  you  destroy  God. 

A  Shot  Was  Fnsft 
A  shot  was  fired 
An  Irrational  act  of  man 
Upon  mankind 
And  though  It  was  but  one 
It  pierced  the  hearts  of  mnnom 
Slaying  a  part  of  each. 

A  shot  was  fired 

Producing  not  the  death  desired   ' 

But  giving  life  anew 

Through  grief 

To  build  men's  lives 

With  courage  and  with  love. 

A  shot  was  fired 

In  death  to  martyr 

But  In  life 

To  give 

A  hundredfold 

That  which  It  was  meant  to  destroy. 

It  Daodt  Had  Been  Tbxmlm 

The  day  was  gloomy  In  spite  of  the  ron. 

People  crowded  around  eveiywhere 
But  John-John  missed  only  one 

His  Daddy  was  not  there. 
"Why  do  all  these  people  come?" 

Was  John -John '8  pxiazled  look. 
It  wasn't  a  day  for  fun;  besides. 

He'd  rather  look  at  a  picture  book. 
Daddy  always  read  to  him 

Before  he  went  to  bed 
But  last  night  all  seemed  grim 

So  he  left  the  words  unsaid. 
John-John  couldn't  understand. 

When  Mommy  wouldn't  play  his  favorite 
game 
Because  Daddy  wasn't  home  yet  and 

Things  just  werent  quite  the  same. 
"Daddy  gone  away?"  he  asked. 
Recalling  'copter  trips  o*  tbe  past 
He  always  Uked  to  watch  for  htm 
And  be  there  when  the  "chopper"  got  In. 
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Jotm-Jobn  knew  something  was  wrong 
When  he  didn't  see  Daddy  In  that  throng 
Even  as  Mommy  held  his  hand  tight 
John-John  knew  something  wasn't  rl^t. 

The  church  was  filled  with  people 
But  only  sad  tolling  came  from  the  steeple 
And  after  liCass,  the  horses  pranced  In  pairs, 
Everything   would   have   been    Just    fine.   If 
Daddy  had  been  there. 

The  tiny  tears  came  slow,  then  fast. 
And  Mommy  soothed  him  as  in  the  past 
Why  he  was  crying  he  did  not  know 
And  when  Daddy  comes  he  would  tell  him 
so. 

The  tears  went  away  like  Mommy  said  they 

would. 
He  stood   very   tall    and   as  straight  as  he 

could. 

He  remembered  the  times  on  Daddy's  knee 
And  he  knew  today  was  far  from  carefree. 

The    little    hand    went   up    to   a   youthful 

brow 
And  unshed  tears  were  forgotten  now. 
His  salute  was  solemn  and  given  with  care. 
He  knew  Daddy  would  be  proud,  had  he  only 

been  there. 

From  Twelve  Mile  we  received  a  portion 
of  a  letter  from  a  former  resident  of  that 
town.  Mrs.  Myma  Kay  Hoch.  who  wrote  to 
her  parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Castle  O.  Parley, 
relating  her  reactions  and  Impressions  in 
passing  the  bier  of  the  late  President  Ken- 
nedy.   Her  letter  In  part : 

"I  guess  you  are  all  Interested  in  hearing 
about  the  trip  to  Washington.  111  try  to 
explain  the  best  I  can.  We  got  In  line  about 
9  pjn.  Sunday  (November  24)  walking  3  miles 
to  find  the  end  of  it.  People  were  standing 
from  six  to  nine  deep,  all  huddling  together 
to  keep  warm.  Among  those  waiting  were 
babies  a  few  months  old  and  old  timers 
supporting  themselves  with  canes;  even  two 
or  three  were  in  wheelchairs. 

"The  majority  of  those  waiting  were  middle 
class  (In  a  manner  of  speaking);  a  few  were 
wearing  diamonds  and  mink  and  some  were 
very  obvloiisly  poor.  » 

"One  man  had  his  family  of  13  children 
there.  The  little  boys  were  dressed  in  siilts, 
topcoats  and  snap-brim  hats;  the  girls  In 
frilly  Sunday  dresses  and  hats.  They  all 
waited  throughout  the  night,  the  tiniest 
sleeping    in    their   parents'  arms. 

"There  were  people  speaking  languages 
I've  never  heard  spoken  before.  The  wait- 
ing itself  was  an  education.  People  talked 
and  laughed  during  the  early  part  of  the 
night  while  we  were  still  out  of  sight  of 
the  Capitol,  but  as  we  got  closer  and  closer 
they  became  quiet  and  orderly  almost  to 
the  point  of  being  unbelievable. 

"A  few  times  a  group  of  20  persons  or  so 
would  try  to  break  Into  the  line  and  then 
these  people  who  were  so  quiet  and  orderly 
became  almost  maniacs,  pushing,  shoving 
and  cursing.  It  frightened  me — I  just  knew 
someone  would  be  hxirt  but  fortunately  no 
one  was. 

"When  we  finally  got  on  the  steps  of  the 
Capitol  and  were  filing  In,  both  men  and 
women  were  crying  and  no  one  was  ashamed. 
I've  never  before  had  the  feeling  that  I  had 
as  I  walked  by  the  casket.  A  hundred  things 
flashed  through  my  mind,  among  them  how 
I  Jokingly  referred  to  him  as  If  he  were  a 
personal  friend,  about  Jackie,  Caroline  and 
even  Macarone. 

"The  fiowers  were  beautiful  although  most 
of  them  were  In  the  corridors  off  of  the 
rotunda.  I  could  write  six  more  pages  and 
still  the  description  of  feelings  wouldn't  be 
complete.  It  was  one  experience  I'm  sure 
I  shall  never  forget." 

Mrs.  Hoch  Is  the  wife  of  Capt.  Vlrgll  I. 
Hoch,  stationed  at  DoTer  Air  Force  Base  In 
Delaware,  where  the  couple  resides  with  their 
three  sons.     Captain  Hoch's  parento  are  Mr. 


and   im.    Marshall    Hoch.    rural    route    6, 
Logansport. 

The  ACTINO  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  further  morning  busi- 
ness?   If  not.  morning  business  is  closed. 


DEPARTNfENTS  OP  STATE.  JUSTICE, 

AND  COMMERCE.  THE  JUDICIARY, 

AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  unfin- 
ished business  be  laid  before  the  Senate. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  bill  wiU  be  stated  by  UUe. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill.  HH. 
7063,  making  appropriations  for  the  De- 
partments of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30. 
1964. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. Is  there  objection  to  the  request 
of  the  Senator  from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 
(HJl.  7063)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30, 1964. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   The  clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll.  

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore.   Without  objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  a 
parliamentary  inquiry. 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  Senator  from  Arkansas  will 
state  it. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  What  is  the  pend- 
ing business? 

The  ACTING  PRESIDENT  pro  tem- 
pore. The  pending  business  is  the  bill 
(H.R.  7063)  making  appropriations  for 
the  Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and 
Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and  related 
agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
June  30,  1964,  and  for  other  purposes. 


FEDERAL  AID  TO  EDUCATION 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  jneld? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  An  editorial  entitled 
"Breakthrough"  published  in  this  morn- 
ing's Washington  Post  states  that  Con- 
gress has  taken  a  giant  stride  forward 
in  education.  Then  It  proceeds  to  speak 
in  a  laudatory  manner — and  justifiably 
so — about  the  great  piece  of  work  that 
Congress  did  the  other  day  In  passing  the 
higher  education  bill. 

I  thank  the  Washington  Post  for  its 
editorial.  I  believe  the  American  people 
need  to  know  what  a  great  stride  forward 
has  been  taken  on  the  subject  of  Federal 
aid  to  education  by  the  passage  of  the 
higher  education  bill. 

The  Washington  Post  also  points  out 
in  the  editorial  the  importance  of  Con- 


gress passing  the  vocational  education 
bill  before  adjournment.  I  believe  the 
conference  report  is  pending  in  the 
House  today.  If  the  report  is  approved 
by  the  House,  the  majority  leader  has 
assured  me  that  it  will  be  taken  up  in 
the  Senate  forthwith. 

I  sincerely  hope  and  pray  that  the 
House  will  pass  the  vocational  education 
bill,  because  it  deals  with  what  I  consider 
to  be  the  No.  1  domestic  economic  issue 
facing  the  country. 

It  deals  with  the  problem  of  tens  of 
thousands  of  young  people  from  the  ages 
of  15  to  21  who  will  be  economically 
drowned  in  an  increasingly  deep  pool  of 
unemployability  unless  they  are  trained 
for  employment.  In  the  vocational  ed- 
ucation biU,  we  believed  there  have  been 
hammered  out  in  conference  fair  and 
equitable  compromises  In  regard  to  the 
differences  that  existed  between  the 
House  and  Senate  versions  of  the  bill. 

I  thank  the  Washington  Post  for  the 
support  it  has  given  to  both  the  higher 
education  bill  and  the  vocational  educa- 
tion bill. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  editorial  may  be  printed  In 
the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  editorial 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

(From  the  Washington  Post,  Dec.  12,  1963] 

BaXAKTHXOTTGH 

Congress  has  token  a  giant  stride  In  edu- 
cation. Final  action  by  the  Senate  Tuesday 
on  the  bill  authorizing  a  3-year  program  to 
help  finance  construction  of  college  facili- 
ties, together  with  House-Senate  conference 
agreement  on  vocational  education  and  im- 
pacted area  aid.  constitutes  a  significant  and 
effective  Federal  aid  program.  President 
Johnson  had  grounds  for  crediting  the  88th 
Congress  with  "doing  more  for  education 
than  any  Congress  since  the  Land  Grant 
College  Act  was  passed  100  years  ago." 

The  difficulties  In  the  way  of  this  package 
of  ald-to-educatlon  bills  were  formidable. 
The  House  and  Senate  for  a  while  seemed 
Inextricably  deadlocked.  That  the  difficul- 
ties were  resolved  at  last  and  resolved 
without  any  serious  bloodletting.  Is  a  testi- 
monial to  the  vitality  of  Capitol  Hills  leg- 
islative machinery.  It  Is  aUo,  one  surmises, 
a  testimonial  to  Lyndon  Johnson's  legendary 
persuasiveness  In  situations  of  this  sort. 
He  appears  to  have  entered  the  conference 
room  as  dexis  ex  machlna. 

The  college  aid  measure  with  Its  promise 
of  •1,105  million  for  the  construction  of 
classrooms,  libraries,  and  laboratories  In  col- 
leges and  universities  all  over  the  country, 
should  give  a  major  boost  to  higher  learning. 
It  win  open  doors  and  enlarge  opportunities 
for  many  aspiring  young  men  and  women. 
The  vocational  education  measure  with  Its 
amendments  extending  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  should  also  be  Immensely 
stimulating  and  helpful. 

What  remains,  of  course.  Is  the  most  stub- 
born and  most  important  educational  prob- 
lem—to provide  Federal  aid  for  the  Nation's 
ailing  public  elementory  and  secondary 
school  system.  The  superstructure  has  been 
strengthened;  the  foundation  must  now  be 
correspondingly  enlarged.  One  may  hop>e, 
not  unreasonably,  that  a  Congress  that  suc- 
ceeded In  working  out  the  racial  and  reli- 
gious Issues  which  lay  in  the  way  of  aid  to 
higher  education  may  succeed  even  In  solv- 
ing these  Issues  as  they  Impede  aid  to  the 
public  schools  at  a  lower  level. 

There  are  deep  differences  of  opinion  re- 
specting the  constitutionality  and  the  wis- 
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dom  of  Federal  akl  to  Institutions  which  are 
church -related.  The  Catholic  position  has 
prevailed  In  higher  education.  Perhaps 
Catholics  will  now.  In  turn,  despite  the 
depth  and  conscientiousness  of  their  con- 
viction, recede  from  their  demands  regarding 
elementary  and  secondary  schools.  Per- 
haps they  will  abide  by  the  wise  and  gener- 
ous words  of  Cardinal  Cushlng  2  years 
ago:  "While  I  am  not  convinced  that  the 
Constitution  forbids  all  subsidies  to  private 
education,  I  feel  that  as  long  as  the  majority 
of  the  American  people  are  against  such  use 
of  taxes.  Catholics  should  try  to  prove  their 
right  to  such  asslstonce  but  neither  force 
such  legislation  through  at  the  expense  of 
national  disunity  or  use  their  political  In- 
fluence in  Congress  to  block  other  legislation 
of  beneflt  to  education  because  they  do  not 
get  their  own  way." 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  am  happy  that 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  saw  fit  to  mention  the  editorial 
In  the  Washington  Post  on  the  Morse- 
Green  bill. 

I  read  that  editorial  with  interest  and 
approval.  I  support  wholeheartedly 
every  comment  the  distinguished  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  just  made.  I  express 
the  hope.  also,  that  it  will  be  possible- 
some  time  today  perhaps — to  receive  the 
vocational  education  bill,  which  is  ex- 
tremely important,  and  bring  it  up  for 
consideration  in  this  body. 

In  reading  the  editorial.  I  was  struck 
with  one  omission,  among  others.  I  note 
that  the  name  of  the  Senator  who  was 
in  charge  of  the  bill,  who  fought  for  It 
with  great  vigor,  enthusiasm,  tuid  skill 
In  conference,  was  not  mentioned  in  the 
editorial. 

I  refer,  of  course,  to  the  distinguished 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon,  who  made 
a  great  contribution,  along  with  other 
members  of  the  Committee  on  the  Demo- 
cratic side  and  all  members  on  the  Re- 
publican side — most  especially  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
JavitsI  £md  the  distinguished  Senator, 
from  Vermont  [Mr.  Prottty].  On  the 
Democratic  side,  the  unfailing  support 
given  by  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Michigan  [Mr.  McNamara],  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Texas  [Mr.  Yar- 
BORoucH],  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Pennsylvania  [Mr.  Clark],  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  West  Vir- 
ginia [Mr.  Randolph]  in  support  of  this 
measure  was  outstanding. 

I  also  want  to  take  this  opportunity 
to  commend  the  distinguished  chairman 
of  the  full  committee,  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Hill]  for  his  deep  under- 
standing in  this  and  other  Important 
legislation  reported  out  of  his  commit- 
tee. It  is  indeed  a  great  record  and  one 
which  the  Senate  can  be  very  proud 
of. 

Although  the  editorial  Is  excellent,  it 
could  have  gone  a  little  further  and 
given  credit  where  credit  was  due. 

I  wish  publicly  to  give  credit  to  the 
distinguished  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon and  his  colleagues  on  the  conference 
and  in  the  committee  who  have  per- 
formed outstandingly.  So  far  as  that 
committee  is  concerned,  the  hallmark 
of  this  session.  In  addition  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  nuclear  test  ban  treaty,  may 
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well  be  what  will  be  done  in  the  field  of 
education — not  only  in  the  field  of  higher 
education  and  vocational  education,  but 
also,  perhaps  most  Importantly,  In  the 
field  of  mental  health  and  mental  re- 
tardation as  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  ma- 
jority leader  has  been  extremely  gracious, 
which  is  typical  of  him. 

However,  it  is  not  important  that  my 
name  be  mentioned  in  an  editorial.  I  do 
not  expect  my  name  ever  to  be  mentioned 
favorably  In  most  newspapers,  but  I  have 
a  sense  of  humor  about  that. 

I  could  not  have  been  thanked  more 
symbolically  or  more  significantly  for 
anything  I  may  have  accomplished  in 
connection  with  the  higher  education 
bill. 

I  was  also  thanked  the  other  afternoon 
at  the  airport.  After  the  bill  was  passed. 
I  had  to  go  to  Boston  immediately  to 
make  a  speech.  I  rushed  to  the  airport, 
hoping  to  catch  a  plane.  While  I  was  in 
line,  I  was  taken  out  of  the  line  to  the 
office  of  one  of  the  airline  supervisors  to 
receive  a  telephone  call  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  With  typical 
graciousness,  the  President  expressed 
what  I  thought  were  undeserved  and 
fiattering  thanks  to  me  and  to  my  col- 
league. Representative  Edith  Green,  who 
sponsored  the  bill  in  the  House. 

The  President  graciously  said  that  as 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  the  bill  would 
always  be  referred  to  as  the  Morse-Green 
bUl. 

What  more  could  one  ask  than  such  an 
expression  of  confidence  from  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States?  I  shall  never 
forget  it. 

Nevertheless,  I  appreciate  the  kind  re- 
marks of  the  Senator  from  Montana. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  New  York. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  While  I  fully  appreciate 
the  gracious  things  said  about  me  by  the 
majority  leader,  as  a  conferee  I  should 
like  to  testify  as  a  witness  to  the  skill, 
forbearance,  and  deep  devotion  shown  by 
the  dlstlngxilshed  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon,  my  longtime  friend  and  col- 
league in  the  conference.  I  am  sure  we 
would  not  have  had  a  result  without  it. 

I  believe  the  President  was  correct.  I 
should  like  to  join  in  designating  the  bill 
as  the  Morse-Green  bill.  That  is  prob- 
ably, for  the  Senator,  much  more  his- 
torically important,  much  as  I  respect 
the  Washington  Post,  than  the  fact  that 
they  did  or  did  not  refer  to  the  bill's  prin- 
cipal architect  by  name. 

As  we  are  recounting  this  little  his- 
tory. I  add  that  the  degree  to  which  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the 
chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Labor  and 
Public  Welfare,  subordinated  his  deep 
convictions  on  this  subject  in  order  to 
arrive  at  a  result — convictions  which 
were  superior  to  all  others  with  him— Is 
something  quite  admirable  in  showing 
the  balance,  equity,  and  openmlndedness 
of  one  man.  I  know  that  he  felt  quite 
deeply  on  this  subject,  yet  when  he  saw 
that  in  order  to  obtain  a  result  he  had 
to  subordinate  his  feelings,  which  are 
long  standing  with  him.  he  did  so. 


I  hope  the  vocational  education  bill 
will  come  up  today.  I  beUeve  the  two 
bills  are  parts  of  a  scheme  of  legislation, 
and  that  they  will  go  some  distance  to- 
ward dealing  with  the  concrete  under- 
pinnings of  which  the  Washington  Post 
spoke. 

I  wish  a  bill  dealing  with  primary  and 
secondary  education  could  be  enacted 
I  voted  for  it.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  its  outstanding  leader.  Obviously  that 
cannot  be  done  In  this  session  of 
Congress. 

We  can  bring  the  National  Defense 
Education  Act  up  to  date.  We  can  do 
something  about  the  impacted  areas 
legislation,  for  which  many  districts 
hunger.  We  can  do  something.  In  the 
field  of  labor,  about  automation.  That 
is  what  the  vocational  education  bill  is 
all  about.  We  can  do  something  about 
school  dropouts  and  the  terrible  rate  of 
unemployment  for  youth,  which  is  twice 
the  rate  for  other  segments  of  the  popu- 
lation and,  for  many  Negro  youths,  three 
times  the  rate  for  other  elements  of  the 
population.  I  hope  very  much  that 
there  will  be  no  haggling  over  that  sub- 
ject in  this  body  and  in  the  other  body. 
I  shall  do  my  utmost,  with  whatever  in- 
fluence I  have,  to  see  that  a  bill  is  passed. 
A  bill  is  far  more  Important  than  any 
of  the  individual  details,  even  the  dollars 
involved,  which  I  believe  are  quite 
modest. 

Our  fight  is  not  over.  I  know  of  no 
man  with  whom  I  would  rather  be  joined 
in  that  effort  than  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon.  All  the  tributes  which 
have  been  paid  to  him  today  are  well 
deserved.  It  is  most  Important  that  the 
bill  bear  his  name.  I  hope  the  bill  will 
be  called  the  Morse-Green  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  ap- 
preciate what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  said.  As  the  Senator  knows, 
I  have  taken  the  position  in  both  con- 
ferences, on  higher  education  and  voca- 
tional education,  that  we  are  all  together 
on  the  need.  I  have  previously  stated, 
as  I  repeat  now,  my  appreciation  to 
every  one  of  my  colleagues  in  the  two 
conferences,  both  Republicans  and 
Democrats.  We  could  not  have  had 
either  bill  had  it  not  been  for  the  com- 
plete cooperation  of  everyone  in  that 
conference,  which  was  always  extended 
to  me  as  chairman  of  the  conference. 

As  the  Senator  knows,  we  conducted 
a  democratic  conference.  I  took  the 
position  that  the  majority  vote  would 
prevaU  always  with  me.  and  that  I  would 
abide  by  the  majority  point  of  view.  As 
a  result,  the  conferees  were  almost 
unanimous. 

I  have  already  expressed  my  high  re- 
gard and  appreciation  for  the  Senator 
from  Alabama  [Mr.  Hill],  the  chair- 
man of  the  full  committee.  We  would 
have  gotten  nowhere  with  either  bill,  in 
my  Judgment,  if  it  had  not  been  for  his 
forbearance,  his  understanding,  and  his 
cooperation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  public  interest 
in  all  three  pieces  of  education  legisla- 
tion. The  higher  education  bill  has  been 
passed,  the  vocational  education  bill  is 
within  hands'  grip,  and  I  hope  that  the 
wisdom  of  the  House  will  cause  it  to 
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approve  It.  "niere  will  be  no  time  between 
now  and  Deeesnber  20  for  mnj  further 
modification,  m  my  Judgment,  there 
could  not  be  any,  for  tt  baa  been  cat 
down  to  the  bare  bonec.  so  to  apeak. 

In  the  next  session  of  Congress,  as  the 
Senator  from  New  York  said,  we  must 
proceed  with  aD  haste,  but  with  careful 
deliberation  at  the  same  time,  to  see  to  it 
that  something  is  done  for  the  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  schools. 

Mr.  JAVns.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE.  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY. 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS. 1964 

The  Senate  resxmied  the  consideration 
of  the  bill  (HJl.  7063)  making  appropria- 
tions for  the  Departments  of  State,  Jus- 
tice, and  Commerce,  the  Judiciary,  and 
related  agencies  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30.  1964. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
shall  make  only  a  few  brief  remarks 
regarding  the  appropriation  bill  for  the 
Departments  of  State.  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, the  Judiciary,  and  related  agen- 
cies for  the  fiscal  year  1964. 

The  subcommittee  held  approximately 
24  days  of  hearings  on  the  bilL  There  Is 
a  record  of  some  2.500  pages  of  testi- 
mony. 

As  indicated  in  the  report  upon  each 
Member's  desk,  the  total  amoimt  of  the 
bill  as  reported  by  the  Senate  Appropria- 
tions Committee  is  $1,821,283,000.  This 
amount  is  $322,143,841  under  the  total 
appropriations  for  1963.  and  is  also  $338.- 
608.900  below  the  total  budget  estimates 
submitted  for  fiscal  year  1964.  The  re- 
ported bill  is  also  $29,986,900  below  the 
total  recommended  by  the  House. 

The  bill  also  includes  an  additional 
$3,249,650,000  for  the  Bureau  of  Public 
Roads,  which  Is  derived  from  the  high- 
way trust  fund. 

In  my  judgment,  we  have  a  good  bin 
and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  will  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  to  enable  the  various 
departments  and  activities  to  carry  out 
satisfactorily  their  operations  and  essen- 
tial programs  this  fiscal  year. 

For  the  Department  of  State,  the  com- 
mittee recommends  a  net  Increase  of  $19.- 
982.000  over  the  amoimt  allowed  by  the 
House.  Included  In  this  sxim  is  the  al- 
lowance of  $18,500,000  for  the  foreign 
buildings  operations  program,  which  the 
House  had  deleted  because  there  was  no 
substantive  legislation  for  the  program 
at  that  time. 

For  the  regular  educational  and  cul- 
tural exchange  program,  the  committee 
reconunended  $43  million.  This  simi, 
together  with  the  dollars  available  from 
prior-year  appropriations  and  other 
available  foreign  credits,  will  provide  a 
total  program  level  of  about  $57  million — 
only  slighty  above  the  1963  operating 
level.  About  one-half  of  the  total  ex- 
penditure recommended  for  1964  will  be 
made  in  hard  dollars  and  approximately 
one-half  In  foreign  currencies.  This  is 
about  the  same  ratio  followed  in  the  pro- 
gram the  past  2  fiscal  years. 

The  committee  also  approved  the  re- 
vised additional  request  of  $979,000  for 


expenses  for  the  East- West  Cultural  and 
Technical  Center  in  Hawaii.  It  was  de- 
termined the  additional  sum  was  nec- 
essary to  cover  essential  operating  costs, 
scholarships  and  grants,  and  construc- 
tion plaimlng  for  additional  bulkilngs. 

The  committee  also  provided  the  full 
budget  estimates,  $2,053,000.  for  the  m- 
ternational  fisheries  commissions  in 
order  that  the  various  commissions  could 
carry  out  their  planned  programs  this 
fiscal  year. 

For  the  United  Nations  mission  In  New 
York,  $45,000  was  added  to  the  allow- 
ance under  the  House  bill.  This  sum 
will  provide  for  three  or  four  additional 
positions  which  are  considered  essential 
to  help  cope  with  the  Increased  work- 
load at  the  mission. 

A  reduction  of  $1,500,000  was  made 
from  the  House  allowance  of  $8  million 
In  the  constructlMi  apprcHPriation  of  the 
International  Water  and  Boundary 
Commission,  United  States  and  Mexico. 
Inasnuch  as  the  Department  advised 
that  the  lesser  siun.  $6,500,000.  would  be 
sufficient  to  meet  the  otdigations  antici- 
pated this  fiscal  year. 

The  conunittee  concurred  with  the 
House  allowance  of  $153  million  for  the 
salaries  and  expenses  appropriation  at 
the  Department.  This  sum  was  deemed 
sufficient  not  only  to  cover  the  ongoing 
rate  costs  of  the  many  activities  paid 
from  this  appropriation,  but  also  to  pro- 
vide sufficient  funds  for  so-called  man- 
datory increases — grade  promotions, 
oversea  wage  and  price  increases,  and 
also  the  opening  of  new  posts,  elevation 
of  posts,  increased  travel  allowances, 
and  other  high-priority  items  of  the  De- 
partment. 

For  the  Etepartment  of  Jiistice.  the 
committee  recommended  an  Increase  of 
$618,000  over  the  total  House  allowances 
of  $343,799,000  in  the  various  appropria- 
tions for  the  Department.  This  Increase 
Is  distributed  in  two  items:  namely,  $84,- 
000  for  general  legal  activities,  which 
would  provide  for  10  more  positions  and 
related  expenses  in  the  tax  division 
and  civil  division,  where  it  was  fouiKl 
there  had  been  a  marked  increase  in  the 
workload;  and  $534,000  for  the  Bureau 
of  Prisons,  where  It  was  determined  this 
additional  amount  was  essentisJ  this 
fiscal  year.  Of  this  latter  sum.  $84,000 
would  cover  the  costs  of  about  30  addi- 
tional positions  and  related  expenses 
needed  In  the  various  Federal  Institu- 
tions, and  the  balance — $450,000 — Is  re- 
quired to  provide  $250,000  for  staff  hous- 
ing at  the  New  Marlon,  m.,  Federal  pen- 
itentiary and  $200,000  Is  required  to 
cover  the  estimated  costs  for  the  prelim- 
inary design  work  proposed  In  cormec- 
tlon  with  the  replacement  of  the  old 
National  Training  School. 

For  the  Commerce  Department,  the 
committee  recommends  the  total  appro- 
priation of  $798,300,100,  instead  of 
$833,818,000  provided  in  the  House  al- 
lowance for  the  48  appropriation  items. 
As  the  report  indicates,  the  committee 
recommended  increases  in  five  items 
totaling  $6,102,100.  and  six  decreases 
from  the  House  bill  totaling  $41,620,000, 
leaving  a  net  reduction  of  $35,517,900. 
Testimony  at  the  hearings  revealed  that 
decreases  under  the  House  allowances 


could  be  made  at  this  time  in  four  ap- 
propriation items;  namely,  $17  million 
in  the  ship  operating  differential  sub- 
sidy program:  $2  million  in  the  appro- 
priation for  control  of  outdoor  advertis- 
ing: $4  million  in  the  inter-American 
highway  appropriation:  and  $18  million 
in  the  Weather  Bureau  appropriation  for 
the  meteorological  satellite  operations 
program.  In  this  latter  case  it  was 
found  there  was  a  carryover  balance  of 
$28  million,  plus  $10,500,000  anticipated 
recovery  from  NASA  which  the  com- 
mittee considered  ample  to  fund  pro- 
gram needs  this  fiscal  year.  The  rec- 
ommended increases  over  the  House  bill 
will  provide  $525,000  additional  for  the 
Patent  Office  promotion  program;  $1.- 
527,100  for  additional  costs  In  the 
salaries  and  expenses  appropriation  of 
the  Weather  Bureau,  of  which  $1,144,700 
is  needed  to  defray  the  ocean  weather 
service  costs  which  were  previously 
funded  by  the  Navy  Department — it  has 
asked,  therefore,  that  this  amoimt  be 
transferred  to  this  appropriation  bill, 
and  that  accounts  for  a  major  part  of 
the  increase — and  $382,400  is  required 
to  improve  the  weather  reporting  serv- 
ices in  various  areas  of  the  country: 
$1,800,000  Is  for  cosU  of  weather  data 
acquisition  and  processing  work  fonxkerly 
done  by  the  Federal  Aviation  Agency; 
$1,500,000  is  for  additional  costs  in  the 
research  and  technical  services  program 
of  the  National  Bureau  of  Standards. 
For  expenses  relating  to  the  transporta- 
tion research  program,  the  committee 
recommends  a  total  appropriation  of 
$1,625,000.  or  $750,000  naore  than  allowed 
in  the  House  bill. 

For  the  judiciary  branch,  the  com- 
mittee concurred  with  the  House  recom- 
mendation which  provided  a  total  ap- 
propriation of  $65,937,900.  Officials  of 
the  Judiciary  Indicated  their  satisfaction 
with  this  allowance. 

For  the  10  related  agencies  Included 
in  tiUe  V  of  the  bill,  the  committee  has 
approved  the  sum  of  $2S7,606,000.  This 
Is  $93,347,000  below  the  total  budget 
estimates  requested  for  fiscal  1964,  arui 
is  $15,069,000  below  the  total  sum  rec- 
ommended in  the  House  bill.  This  $15,- 
069,000  decrease  is  the  difference  between 
$28,550,000.  the  total  reductions  or  sav- 
ings reconmiended  in  four  i^ypropriation 
items  that  had  been  allowed  by  the 
House,  and  $13,481,000,  the  total  In- 
creases that  the  committee  considered 
justified  in  four  other  appropriations. 

Speclflcally.  the  recommended  de- 
creases were:  $25  million  in  the  revolv- 
ing fund;  $3  mUlion  in  the  trade  ad- 
justment loan  fund;  $200,000  in  the 
salaries  and  expenses  appropriation,  of 
the  Small  Business  Administration;  and 
$350,000  in  the  appropriation  for  the  in- 
formational media  guarantee  fund  of  the 
U.S.  Information  Agency.  Testimony 
at  the  hearing  Indicated  the  reductions 
could  be  made  at  this  time  without  hin- 
drance to  the  programs  of  the  Small  Bus- 
iness Administration.  With  respect  to 
the  informational  media  guarantee  fund, 
it  was  the  committee's  opinion  that 
$650,000  shoiild  be  appropriated  to  the 
fund  this  fiscal  year  instead  of  $1  million 
allowed  in  the  House  bin  and  further 
that  the  Agency  should   take  steps  to 
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phase  out  the  program.  The  $650,000 
allowance  is  for  payment  of  the  interest 
to  the  Treasury. 

The  agencies  Increases  totaling  $13,- 
481,000  would  provide  $100,000  for  settle- 
ment of  general  war  damage  and  Philip- 
pine claims:  $50,000  for  three  additional 
employees  and  other  costs  essential  to 
the  operations  of  the  special  representa- 
tive for  trade  negotiations;  $5,831,000  for 
the    Arms    Control    and    Disarmament 
Agency,  which  sum,  added  to  the  House 
allowance  of  $1,669,000,  would  provide 
$7,500,000    for    this   Agency,    or    three- 
fourths  of  the  amount  authorized;  and 
$7,500,000  for  the  operating  expenses  of 
the  U.S.  Information  Agency.    This  lat- 
ter increase,   together  with   the  House 
allowance  of  $131  million,  will  provide  a 
total  salaries  and  expanses  appropria- 
tion   of    $138,500,000.     The    committee 
concluded  that  the  additional  allowance 
over  the  House  recommendation  would 
help  defray  the  increased  costs  being  in- 
curred by  the  Agency  at  this  time  in 
connection  with  the  various  programs, 
particularly  in  the  media  services  field. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  committee  amendments  be 
considered  and  agreed  to  en  bloc;  that 
the  bill  as  thus  amended  be  regarded,  for 
purposes  of  amendment,  as  original  text, 
provided  that  no  point  of  order  shall  be 
considered  to  have  been  waived  by  rea- 
son of  agreement  to  this  order. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Ed- 
MONDsoN  in  the  chair) .  Is  there  objec- 
tion? Without  objection,  it  is  so  or- 
dered. I  j 

The  amendments  agreed  to  en  bloc  are 
as  follows: 

On  page  4,  after  line  7,  to  Inaert: 

"ACQUisrriON,  operation,  and  maintenanck 

OF    BUILXItNCS     ABROAD 

"For  necessary  expenses  of  carrying  Into 
effect  the  Foreign  Service  BuUdlngs  Act, 
1926,  as  amended  (23  U.S.C.  292-300) ,  Includ- 
ing personal  service*  In  the  United  States 
and  abroad:  salaries,  expenses  and  allowances 
of  personnel  and  dependents  as  authorized 
by  the  Foreign  Service  Act  of  1946.  as  amend- 
ed (22  use.  801-il58):  and  services  as 
authorized  by  section  16  of  the  Act  of  August 
a,  1946  (5  U.S.C.  55a);  •18,500.000.  of  which 
not  less  than  $13,600,000  shaU  be  used  to 
purchase  foreign  currencies  or  credits  owed 
to  or  owned  by  the  Treasury  of  the  United 
States,  to  remain  available  until  expended: 
Provided.  That  not  to  exceed  $1,300,000  may 
be  used  few  administrative  expenses  during 
the  current  fiscal  year." 

On  page  5.  line  10,  after  the  word  "expend- 
ed", to  strike  out  ••$2,750,000"  and  insert 
"$3,900,000". 

On  page  6,  line  19.  after  the  word  "cha\if- 
feurs",  to  strike  out  ••$2,500,000"  and  insert 
"$2,646,000". 

On  page  7,  line  16.  after  the  word  "nego- 
tiations", to  strike  out  "$450,000"  and  Insert 
"$365,000". 

On  page  9.  at  the  beginning  of  line  19,  to 
strike  out  "$8,000,000"  and  Insert  "$6,600- 
000".  ' 

On  page  12.  line  6,  after  the  word  "Con- 
gress", to  strike  out  •'$1,910,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,053,000". 

On  page  12,  line  23,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$1,000"  and  Insert 
"$2,000":  on  page  13,  line  2,  after  the  word 
amended",  to  strike  out  "$42,260,000"  and 
Insert  "$43,000,000",  and  in  line  3,  after  the 
word  "than",  to  strike  out  "$14,616,000"  and 
Insert  "$16,000,000". 


On  psg6  13,  line  14,  after  the  word  "Ha- 
waii", to  strike  out  "$4,460,000"  and  Insert 
"$5,439,000". 

On  page  16,  line  2,  after  "(31  U.S.C.  529)", 
to  strike  out  "$18,573,000"  and  insert  "$18  - 
667.000".  ' 

On  page  21,  at  the  beginning  of  line  21, 
to  strike  out  "$53,000,000"  and  insert  "$53  - 
084,000".  ' 

On  page  22,  line  8,  after  the  word  "ac- 
count", to  strike  out  "$9,425,000"  and  Insert 
"$9,875,000". 

On  page  25.  line  22,  to  strike  out  "$14  000  - 
000"  and  Insert  "$13,650,000". 

On  page  27.  line  22,  after  the  word  "abroad" 
to  strike  out  "$9,500,000"  and  Insert  "$9,230,- 
000",  and  In  line  23,  after  the  word  "which" 
to  strike  out  "$2,600,000"  and  insert  "$2,410.- 

\J\j\J 

On  page  30,  line  16,  after  the  word  "Pat- 
ents", to  strike  out  "$29,000,000"  and  Insert 
"$29,526,000". 

On  page  30,  Une  24,  after  "(16  U.8.C 
278d)".  to  strike  out  "$28,075,000"  and  Insert 
"$29,575,000.  of  which  not  to  exceed  $550,000 
shall  be  available  for  payments  to  the  'Work- 
ing Capital  Fund',  National  Biu-eau  of  Stand- 
ards, for  additional  capital". 

On  page  32.  line  24,  after  the  word  "law" 
to  strike  out  "$63,000,000"  and  Insert  "$64  - 
527.100".  • 

On  page  33,  line  7,"«aft€r  the  word  "equip- 
ment" to  strike  out  "$9,500,000"  and  insert 
"$11,300,000". 

On  page  34,  after  line  4,  to  strike  out: 
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On  page  57,  line  1.  after  "(76  Stat  631)" 
•^7,5^:^".°"*     ""•«««.0O0"     and     insert 

On  page  58.  at  the  beginning  of  Une  1  to 
strike  out  "$600"  and  insert  "$1,600",  and' on 
page  59,  line  10,  after  the  word  "organiza- 
tions", to  strike  out  "$131,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$138,500,000". 

,^5^..P*^    ^'    ""*    !*■    »'*er    "(22    U.S.C. 

"l^^Jt^  ^*^*  **"'  "•1.000.000"  and  insert 
$000,000   . 


"METEOROLOGICAL  SATELLFTE  OPERATIONS 

"For  expenses  necessary  to  establish  and 
operate  a  system  for  the  continuous  observa- 
tion of  worldwide  meteorological  conditions 
from  space  satellites  and  for  the  reporting 
and  processing  of  the  data  obtained  for  use 
in  weather  forecasting,  $18,000,000  to  remain 
available  until  expended :  Provided,  That  this 
appropriation  shall  be  available  for  payment 
to  the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration for  procurement,  in  accordance 
with  the  authority  available  to  that  Admin- 
istration, of  such  equipment  or  facilities  as 
may  be  necessary  to  establish  and  operate  the 
aforesaid  system." 

On  page  36,  line  2.  after  the  word  "Com- 
mission," to  strike  out  "$225,000,000"  and 
Insert  "$208,000,000". 

On  page  36,  at  the  beginning  of  line  20. 
to  strike  out  "$600,000"  and  Insert  "$825,000"! 

On  page  42,  after  Une  17.  to  strike  out: 

"CONTSOL  or  ODTDOOE  ADVESTISING 

"For  Incentive  payments  to  the  States  for 
control  of  outdoor  advertising,  as  authorized 
by  law  (23  U.S.C.  131).  $2,000,000.  to  remain 
available  until  expended." 

On  page  43.  line  1,  aft«-  the  word  "ex- 
pended", to  strike  out  "$19,000,000"  and  in- 
sert "$16,000,000". 

On  page  43,  line  12,  after  the  word  "ac- 
tivities", to  strike  out  "$1,500,000"  and  in- 
sert "$2,260,000". 

On  page  63.  Une  11,  after  the  word  "ex- 
ceed", to  strike  out  "$37,000"  and  Insert 
"$79,000";  in  Une  17.  after  the  word  "allena", 
to  strike  out  "$1,456,000"  and  Insert  "$1,555,- 
000",  and  in  the  same  line,  after  the  word 
"addition",  to  strike  out  "$676,000"  and  in- 
sert  "$607,000". 

On  page  63,  line  26,  after  the  word 
"vehicles",  to  strike  out  "$7,200,000"  and  in- 
sert "$7,000,000":  on  page  64,  Une  2,  after 
the  word  "exceed"  to  strike  out  '"$100,000" 
and  Insert  ""$30,000",  and  in  Une  5,  after  the 
word  "exceed",  to  strike  out  "$27,800  000" 
and  insert  "$27,300,000". 

On  page  54,  line  22,  after  "(Public  Law 
87-660)",  to  strike  out  "$4,500,000"  and  Ui- 
sert  "$1,600,000". 

On  page  65,  line  4,  after  the  word  "liml- 
Utlons",  to  strike  out  "$116,000,000"  and  in- 
sert '"$90,000,000  ". 

On  page  56,  Une  12,  to  strike  out  ""$460  000" 
and  Insert  "$500,000". 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.     The  bill 
is  open  to  further  amendment 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  as  rank- 
ing minority  member  on  the  subcommit- 
tee, I  address  my  remarks  to  H  R  7063 
the  appropriation  bill  for  the  Depart-' 
ments  of  State,  Justice,  Commerce,  the 
Judiciary,  and  related  agencies  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30.  1964 

First,  Mr.  President,  I  'want  to  avail 
myself  of  this  opportunity  to  congratu- 
late the  chairman  of  the  subcommittee, 
the  Senator  from  Ai^ansas  [Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan],  for  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  he  carried  out  his  assignment  and 
duties  in  reporting  this  bUl.  His  sin- 
cerity and  dedication  in  conducting  the 
hearings  on  this  bill  were  of  the  highest 
order.  The  chairman  and  I  joined  to- 
gether after  the  hearings  were  com- 
pleted, going  over  each  and  every  item 
in  the  bill  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at  equi- 
table recommendations  to  the  subcom- 
mittee in  its  consideration  of  the  bill 
before  you.  I  believe  that  the  chairman 
wUl  agree  that  we  always  tried  to  keep  a 
balance  of  perspective  between  the  de- 
partments' requests  and  the  interests  of 
the  taxpayer,  who,  at  a  later  date,  will  be 
called  upon  to  pay  the  bilL 

I  would  not  want  to  imply  to  the  Sen- 
ate today  that  I  am  against  some  of  the 
program  increases  in  this  bill.  What  I 
do  want  to  convey  is  that  it  is  always 
popular  and  nice  to  allow  all  increases, 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  even 
with  the  desire  to  do  all  of  these  things, 
one  has  to  keep  well  in  mind  "the  peo- 
ple" who  wiU  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
bills — and  to  determine  whether  or  not 
all  of  the  programs,  though  probably 
desirable,  are  wholly  justified. 

I  would  further  point  out  for  the  rec- 
ord that  many  of  the  dollar  reductions 
recommended  in  this  bill  are  due  to  the 
fact  that  new  positions  which  have  been 
authorized,  have  now  lapsed  50  percent. 
However,  the  additional  positions  recom- 
mended in  this  bill  will  have  to  be  an- 
nualized in  the  next  fiscal  year.  There 
are  some  program  increases  in  this  bill 
that  are  due  to  new  authorizations  which 
were  not  enacted  until  after  the  House 
had  acted  on  this  appropriation  bill. 

The  chairman  of  the  subcommittee 
has  very  thoroughly  gone  over  the 
amounts  of  money  in  the  bill  so  I  will  not 
take  the  time  of  the  Senate  to  explain 
further.  Mr.  President.  I  would  suggest 
to  my  colleagues  in  the  Senate  that  they 
have  a  good  bill  before  them,  and  hope 
that  the  Senate  will  support  the  commit- 
tee recommendations. 

In  closing.  I  commend  the  members  of 
the  staff,  specifically  Mr.  Harold  Mer- 
rick, John  Witeck,  and  most  especially 
"Bill"  Kennedy  who  has  given  me  such 
invaluable  assistance. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
join  in  the  sentiments  expressed  by  the 
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dlstingxiished  Senator  frcon  Maine  with 
respect  to  the  staff.  The  service  they 
render  to  us  on  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee Is  absolutely  invahiable.  Sena- 
tors could  not  possibly  do  this  work  with- 
out their  services.  That  is  true  with  re- 
spect to  committees  generally  in  the  Con- 
grress,  but  I  believe  it  is  especially  true 
with  respect  to  the  Appropriations  Ccxn- 
mittee — and  I  serve  on  a  number  of  sub- 
committees of  that  committee.  It  is 
absolutely  essential  that  there  be  a 
trained  and  competent  staff  to  Kuide  and 
counsel  Senators  as  they  undertake  to  go 
through  the  myriad  appropriation  items, 
in  trying  to  eliminate  what  can  be  elimi- 
nated without  doing  injury  or  violence, 
in  order  to  cairy  out  the  essential  fiinc- 
tlons  of  Government. 

I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation 
for  the  excellent  cooperation  given  to  the 
chairman  of  the  subcommittee  handling 
the  bill  by  Members  of  the  Senate  on  the 
other  side  of  the  aisle. 

We  have  tried  to  write  what  we  believe 
Is  a  good  bill,  taking  into  account  the 
fiscal  situation  which  confronts  the  coun- 
try, and  taking  into  account  the  need  for 
services  that  we  feel  shoiild  be  performed. 
i|iaklng  increases  in  some  cases  where  we 
think  they  are  required,  and  reductions 
in  other  cases  where  we  believe  they  can 
be  made. 

I  hope  that  the  Senate  will  sustain  the 
committee  in  its  recotnmendatlons. 

Mr.  HRUSKA.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  make  a  brief  statement  supplementing 
the  remarks  of  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas (Mr.  McClkllanI. 

It  is  my  pleasure  to  serve  with  Sena- 
tor McClellan  on  the  Departments  of 
State,  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  Judi- 
ciary, and  Related  Agencies  Appropria- 
tions Subcommittee  and  to  salute  hhn 
for  so  ably  directing  this  bill  through  a 
long  and  arduous  course  of  hearings  and 
discussions.  This  is  a  lengthy  and  com- 
plicated bin  and  I  think  the  Senator  from 
Arksuisas  has  done  an  excellent  job  on  it. 

I  also  compliment  the  Senator  from 
Maine  [Mrs.  SmithI  for  her  excellent 
leadership  and  characteristically  thor- 
ough study  given  each  request  and  line 
item  of  appropriation. 

I  support  the  statement  of  the  Senator 
from  Arkansas  and  I  urge  the  adoption 
of  this  bill  in  its  present  form.  Because 
of  my  membership  on  the  Judiciary 
Committee,  I  have  a  natural  affinity  for 
certain  provisions  of  this  bill— particu- 
larly those  relating  to  the  judiciary  and 
the  Justice  Department.  Therefore,  I 
would  like  to  stress  the  importance  of 
two  particiilar  provisions  of  the  bill. 

■Rie  first  Item  is  the  restoration  of 
$200j000  for  completlMi  of  the  prelimi- 
nary design  work  on  the  new  National 
Training  School  to  be  located  at  Morgan- 
town.  W.  Va.  As  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Penitentiaries  Subcommittee.  I 
have  had  many  opportunities  to  visit  and 
work  with  Mr.  James  V.  Bennett.  Direc- 
tor of  the  Biireau  of  Prisons.  He  has 
done  an  outstanding  Job  In  directing  the 
Federal  prison  system.  However,  there 
is  only  so  much  that  he  can  do  with 
existing  facilities.  Frequently,  his  al- 
ready difficult  problems  are  intensified  by 
them. 


The  present  National  Training  School 
located  here  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is  a  very  old  and  totally  inade<iuate  insti- 
tution. It  can  no  longer  be  operated  effi- 
ciently or  effectively  no  matter  how  hard 
the  Bureau  may  try. 

For  a  number  of  years.  Congress  has 
recognized  the  deplorable  conditions  ex- 
isting at  the  Training  School.  However, 
until  recently  it  has  not  faced  up  to  the 
only  solution  that  exists  if  the  Bureau  of 
Prisons  is  to  give  the  youngsters — most 
of  than  teenagers — committed  to  its  cus- 
tody— the  help  and  care  they  need.  This 
involves  abandoning  the  present  insti- 
tution and  building  a  properly  designed 
facility  in  a  more  desirable  location.  By 
stepping  up  the  construction  of  the  new 
National  Training  School,  as  these  ap- 
propriated funds  allow,  we  will  be  tak- 
ing an  Important  step  in  redeeming  our 
obligation  to  those  whom  our  Federal 
courts  have  entrusted  to  our  care. 

The  other  matter  of  importance  is  set 
forth  on  page  19  of  the  Senate  report 
which  accompanies  this  bill.  Under  the 
heading  "Travel  and  Miscellaneous  Ex- 
penses" the  committee  directs  that  up  to 
$156,000  of  this  appropriation  be  used 
to  purchase  sets  of  West  Publishing  Co.'s 
Modem  Federal  Practice  Digest. 

The  West  Digest  System  is  the  handi- 
est tool  that  a  judge  has.  However,  the 
old  digest  has  been  discontinued  for  3 
years.  For  the  past  2  years,  the  Ad- 
ministrative Office  of  the  United  States 
Courts  has  been  trsring  to  get  funds  to 
purchase  the  new  system  but  with  no 
success. 

On  one  occasion,  the  request  for  these 
funds  passed  both  bodies,  and  then  failed 
because  of  a  technicality.  Earlier  this 
year,  the  Administrative  Office  of  the 
United  States  Courts  requested  f\mds  for 
this  item  in  the  1963  supplemental  ap- 
propriations bill.  Again,  the  request  was 
rejected  for  reasons  which  did  not  touch 
the  merit  of  the  request. 

At  that  time,  it  was  too  late  to  have  the 
item  placed  in  the  1964  budget  so  they 
have  not  requested  additional  funds  to 
purchase  these  books.  However,  they 
need  authority  to  use  $156,000  of  the 
funds  provided  for  "Travel  and  Miscel- 
laneous Expenses"  to  purchase  these 
books,  and  we  can  no  longer  delay  get- 
tmg  them  into  the  courts'  hands. 

At  the  conclusion  of  fiscal  year  1963, 
the  Administrative  Office  of  the  United 
States  Courts  turned  back  approximately 
$200,000  to  the  Treasury.  Therefore.  It 
seems  entirely  appropriate  that  they 
have  the  authority  to  use  $156,000  of  this 
year's  funds  for  a  very  worthy  purpose. 

If  this  is  not  granted,  many  of  the 
judges  of  our  Federal  court  system  will 
have  to  go  through  another  year  without 
the  aid  of  this  very  important  set  of 
books.  This  situation  woi^d  be  as  shock- 
ing as  it  is  now  ridiculous. 

In  conclusion.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
again  to  compliment  the  chairman  mi 
striking  a  fair  and  prudent  balance  be- 
tween the  requests  and  needs  of  those 
Dep€U"tments  coming  within  the  coverage 
of  this  bill.  In  my  judgment,  the  action 
of  the  committee  evidences  a  faithful 
discharge  of  its  responsibilities. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  Is  any 
money  provided  in  the  bill  to  meet  the 


Increased  cost  which  might  result  from 
the  passage  of  a  bill  which  would  In- 
crease the  salaries  of  Supreme  Court, 
appellate  court,  and  district  court 
judges? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  No;  there  is  no 
money  in  the  bill  to  pay  the  Increased 
cost  of  salaries  for  Members  of  Congress, 
judges.  Cabinet  members,  or  anyone  else. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Is  any  money  pro- 
vided In  the  bill  to  finance  increased  sal- 
aries In  any  of  those  offices? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Only  where  the 
inci-ease  has  already  been  authorized  by 
law  and  where  it  is  now  mandatory.  No 
anticipated  Increases  are  Included. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.     I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  if  this 
Is  a  convenient  time  so  far  as  the  Sen- 
ator from  Arkansas  is  concerned.  I 
should  like  to  call  up  my  amendment  No. 
349.  However,  several  Senators  have 
evidenced  an  interest  in  the  amendment, 
and  I  therefore  first  suggest  the  absence 
of  a  quoi-um. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  x<A\. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  linanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


THE  COMPTROLLER  GENERALS 
REPORT  ON  THE  REA 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  on 
July  24,  I  Introduced  S.  1926,  which 
would  require  the  Rural  Electrification 
Administration  to  Increase  Interest  rates 
on  loans  to  their  electric  cooperatives 
from  the  present  unrealistic  figure  of  2 
percent  to  a  rate  comparable  to  the 
amount  the  Treasury  has  to  pay  for  its 
borrowings.  The  bill  also  would  more 
clearly  define  the  areas  and  services  for 
which  loans  to  cooperatives  could  be 
made.  Subsequently,  I  have  spoken  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate  pointing  out  some 
of  the  questionable  practices  in  which 
the  REA  has  engaged  and  also  that  some 
of  the  loans  made  were  contrary  to  the 
Intent  of  the  Congress  when  the  law  was 
enacted  in  1936.  I  pointed  out  that  the 
origiiutl  intent  of  the  REIA  was  to  help 
to  bring  to  our  Nation's  farmers  the 
comforts  and  economic  benefits  of  elec- 
tric power.  Today,  with  98  percent  of 
the  Nation's  farms  receiving  the  b«ie- 
fits  of  electric  power,  REA's  mission  has 
been  substantially  fulfilled.  Neverthe- 
less, the  REA  continues  to  grow  and  grow 
by  forcing  itself  through  arbitrary  deci- 
sions into  new  fields  and  services. 

Mr.  President,  I  now  wish  to  call  to 
your  attention  and  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues  an  official  docxmient  from 
the  Comptroller  General,  entitled  "Re- 
port to  the  Congress  of  the  United 
States — Possibilities  for  Reducing  Fed- 
eral Expenditures  Under  the  Electric 
Loan  Program  and  Other  Matters  Per- 
taining to  the  Rural  Electrification  Ad- 
ministration. Department  of  Agricul- 
ture." This  report  is  dated  November 
1963.  The  report  substantiates  my  con- 
tention that  the  REA  has  in  numerous 
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oases  been  x^efljiseit,  used  poor  Judc- 
ment,  and  did  not  exerelae  prudenoe  in 
loaning  the  taxpayers'  money. 

In  his  letter  of  transmittal,  the  Comp- 
troller General  pointed  out  that  on  the 
basis  of  his  examination  he  believed  that 
In  certain  circumstances  Federal  ex- 
penditures under  the  electric  loan  pro- 
gram could  be  reduced  without  adversely 
affecting  the  accomplishment  of  the  pro- 
gram objectives.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral cited  one  case  where  a  loan  was 
approved  In  May  1962  for  $6.7  million  to 
a  cooperative  for  the  construction  of 
generation  faciUtles  while  it  appeared 
that  the  borrower's  financial  needs  could 
have  been  readily  satisfied  without  the 
$6.7  million  loan  at  that  time  and  with- 
out detriment  to  the  rural  electrification 
program  objectives. 

On  a  basis  of  the  difference  between 
the  Interest  cost  Incurred  by  the  Treas- 
ury aroimd  the  time  of  loan  approval 
from  money  obtained  from  outside 
sources  for  long-term  marketable  obli- 
gations, and  the  2  percent  interest  paid 
to  the  Rural  Electrification  Administra- 
tion by  its  borrowers,  the  Comptroller 
General  estimated  that  In  this  one  case 
the  excess  interest  cost  to  the  Federal 
Government  on  this  35-year  loan  will  be 
about  $3.6  mUlion. 

The  Comptroller  General  In  his  letter 
of  transmittal  recommended  that  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture  institute  appro- 
priate action  to  provide  that  the  agency 
impose  a  requirement  upon  borrowers  to 
prepare  and  submit  long-range  financial 
plans  and  forecasts  In  support  of  loan 
applications.  The  recommendation  In- 
cludes a  provision  for  careful  analysis  by 
the  agency  of  such  plans  and  forecasts 
before  approving  loans  or  granting  loans 
for  the  maximum  authOTlzed  35 -year  re- 
payment period,  giving  particular  atten- 
tion to  the  availability  of  funds  expected 
to  be  generated  by  borrowers'  income- 
producing  operations  and  to  the  financial 
policies  governing  the  plaimed  di^xjsi- 
tion  of  borrowers'  expected  operating 
margins. 

Mr.  President,  I  will  now  refer  spe- 
<^cally  to  aooae  of  the  findings  and  rec- 
ommendations that  appear  in  the  Comp- 
troUer  Generals  92-page  report  to  the 
Congress.  •     h 

««A  Don  NOT  UOvka  BOUOWKU  TO  ADE- 
QUATXLT  WUCONWnUr*  A  TINIMCIAI.  NOD  FOA 
LOAN  rUNOS 

Cto  pages  19  through  17,  the  report 
reads: 

In  arriving  at  Ita  decision  to  approve  or 
disapprove  requeats  for  loans,  REA  conslden 
the  amount  of  general  fvm<l8  (cash  and  In- 
veetmenta)  which  borrowers  have  on  hand  at 
the  time  of  the  loan  application.  However, 
RKA  does  not  consider  the  funds  expected  to 
be  generated  by  the  borrowers'  income-pro- 
ducing operations  except  to  determine 
whether  the  borrowers  will  be  able  to  repay 
the  proposed  loans  within  the  required  pe- 
riods. Therefore,  It  Is  possible  for  borrowers 
to  obtain  REA  Iocuqb  even  though  It  appears 
that  their  financial  needs  could  be  satisfied 
from  funds  exi>ected  to  be  generated  by  their 
income-producing  operations  In  ensiUna 
yearf.  ^ 

At  hearings  before  the  House  Subcommit- 
tee on  Department  of  Agriculture  and  Be- 
lated Agencies  Appropriations  on  the  De- 
partment of  Agrlcxilture  approprlatlona  for 
fiwal  year  IWJ,  members    oT  the  raboom- 
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mlttee  expreeaed  concern  over  the  fact  tbat 
some  BEA  borrowers  were  receiving  BKA 
k>ai»  while  tbey  had  gexMral  funds  In  •^j-tw 
o(  their  requlrementa  which  were  Invested 
so  as  to  earn  a  retwm  In  eKceas  of  the  2  per- 
cent Interest  paid  on  REA  loans. 

In  the  report  by  the  House  Committee  on 
Appropriations  on  the  Department  of  Agrl- 
cultxu-e  and  related  agencies  appropriation 
bill,  1962,  the  committee  stated  that  RWJ^ 
ahould  consider  a  proper  level  of  reserve  for 
each  applicant,  ahould  set  up  proper  criteria 
for  granting  new  lo*ui8.  and  should  make  cer- 
tain that  funds  are  used  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  made  available. 

In  Pebniary  1962  REA  established  a  poUcy 
setting  forth  certain  guidelines  with  reepeet 
to  borrowws'  general  funds  for  its  use  In 
reviewing  loan  applications.  TWe  policy 
provides,  among  other  things,  that  where 
a  borrower  has  general  funds  exceeding  20 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  Its  plant, 
the  loan  application  mxist  be  supported  by 
a  detailed  analysis  clearly  Justifying  the 
amount  of  general  funds.  The  20-percent 
level  Is  based  on  RKA's  estimate  of  the  bor- 
rowers' needs  for  current  operating  costs  and 
working  capital  (6  percent),  plant  replace- 
ments (6  percent) ,  contingencies  (3  po-cent) , 
and  allowance  for  local  differences  (ft  oer- 
cent) . 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  REA's  guidelines 
on  borrowers'  general  funds  relate  only  to 
the  amount  of  such  funds  which  borrowers 
have  on  hand  at  the  time  of  the  loan  ap- 
plication. They  do  not  concern  themselves 
with  the  funds  expected  to  be  generated  by 
the  borrowers'  Income-producing  operations 
In  periods  subsequent  to  the  time  of  loan 
application. 

If  borrowers  were  required  by  REA  to  dem- 
onstrate a  financial  need  for  loan  funds 
after  giving  consideration  to  the  funds  ex- 
pected to  be  generated  from  future  Inoome- 
produclng  operations,  It  Is  poealble  that 
fewer  or  smaller  REA  loans  would  be  made, 
thereby  reducing  future  REA  borrowings 
from  the  Treasury.  8lnce  the  Treaaiuy  Is 
the  source  of  REA  loan  funds,  reduced  bor- 
rowings by  REA  from  the  Treasury  would 
result  In  reduced  public  debt  Interest  costs 
Incurred  by  the  Treasury. 

EXAICFLZ  OF  QUKSTIONABLS  NXED  FOX  ISA  LOAN 

We  noted,  for  example,  that  on  May  15, 
19«2,  R^  made  a  S5-year  loan  for  $6,660,000 
to  a  cojj^ratlve  for  the  construction  of  gen- 
eratloa  facilities.  On  the  basis  of  the  bor- 
rower's forecast  of  the  financial  results  of 
operatlcHis  for  succeeding  years.  It  appears 
that  the  program  objectives  of  rural  electrl- 
floatlon  could  have  been  accomplished  In  the 
borrower's  service  area  without  an  REA  loan 
at  that  time. 

The  loan  by  RBA  was  made  to  help  finance 
a  60.000-kllowatt  generating  plant  to  be 
constructed  pursuant  to  a  contract  the  co- 
operaUve  has  with  the  Atomic  Energy  Com- 
mlaeloa  (ABC).  The  nuclear  reactor  boUer 
part  of  the  plant  will  be  constructed  and 
owned  by  the  AEC.  and  Xh»  convenUonal  por- 
tion of  the  powerplant  will  be  owned  by  the 
cooperative.  The  plant  Is  scheduled  to  begin 
commtofclal  <^MratlODs  In  196A.  If  the  nu- 
clear reactor  produces  steam  at  a  net  operat- 
ing cost  of  3.26  mills  per  kilowatt-hour,  the 
cooperative  will  be  required  to  buy  the  re- 
actor from  AEC  sometime  between  the  6th 
and  10th  year  after  the  plant  become*  opera- 
tional. whl<^  U  estimated  by  REA  to  be  In 
IMd.  If  the  reactor  does  not  produce  steam 
at  the  designated  net  cost,  the  cooperative 
plans  to  build  a  conventional  boiler  with 
additional  funds  to  be  provided  by  RBA  or 
with  rts  own  funds  tf  RBA  will  not  make  a 
loan  for  that  purpose. 

The  cooperative  furnishes  power  oo  a 
wholesale  basis  to  27  member  distribution- 
type  cooperatives  located  in  four  different 
States,  over  transmission  Mnes  owned  and 
operated  by  the  cooperative.    Ttit  member 
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oooperativea  serve  more  than  100,000  ccm- 
sumers. 

At  December  81.  l»«l.  general  funds  of  the 
cooperative  amounted  to  about  314.9  million, 
or  IB.e  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  Its 
plant.  A  financial  forecast  prepared  by  the 
oooperaUve  for  the  10-year  period  1961-70 
shows  that  the  cash  margins  (net  cash 
from  operations  less  debt  service  payments 
to  REA)  expected  to  be  generated  for  the 
10-year  period  total  about  355  million.  The 
piirposes  of  the  forecast,  as  stated  therein, 
were  (1)  to  show  the  cooperative's  financial 
requirements.  (2)  to  furnish  cost -of -power 
estimates  for  the  use  of  Its  member  dlstrfbu- 
tion  cooperatives.  (3)  to  evaluate  the  finan- 
cial position  of  the  cooperative,  and  (4)  to 
furnish  information  to  the  board  of  dtrectors 
and  management  fw  development  of  pro- 
cedxires,  policies,  and  overall  future  planning. 
According  to  the  forecast,  the  cooperative 
plans  to  Invest  about  $43.6  million  of  Its 
cash  margins  In  long-term  and  temporary 
Investments  earning  8  to  8.8  percent.  The 
forecast  shows  that  during  the  same  period 
(1961-70)  the  cooperative  plans  to  ^>end 
about  345.5  million  for  plant  additions;  this 
aspect  of  the  forecast  Is  based  on  obtaining 
REA  loan  funds  to  finance  about  345  znlUlcm 
of  the  Increase  In  plant. 

The  financial  forecast  alao  shows  that  the 
cash  margins  expected  to  be  generated  for 
the  years  1962-66,  the  period  during  which 
the^  generating  plant  financed  by  RBA  Is  to 
be  constructed,  total  about  328.6  mflllon. 
According  to  the  forecast,  the  cooperative 
plans  to  Invest  aboirt  318.3  million  of  its  cash 
margins  generated  during  these  years  to 
long-term  and  temporary  Inveetments  earn- 
ing 3  to  3.5  percent. 

We  noted  that  the  financial  forecast  pre- 
pared by  the  bcarower  made  no  provision  for 
the  refund  of  patronage  capital  during  the 
yp"»  1961-70.  In  this  connection,  the  bor- 
rower Informed  us  to  December  1963  that  tt 
had  never  paid  any  patronage  refunds  and 
did  not  expect  to  pay  any  patronage  refunds 
In  the  near  futtu-e.  In  June  1963  the  bor- 
rower advised  us  that  It  may  decide  to  make 
refunds  of  patronage  capital  to  the  future. 

On  the  basis  of  the  borrower's  annual  cash 
margins  expected  to  be  generated  over  the 
years   dining   which    the   generating   plant 
financed  by  BEA  te  to  be  constructed,  and 
the  estimated  annual  amounts  required  for 
construction  of  the  generating  i^ant  during 
these  years.  It  would  eeem  that  the  borrow- 
er's financial  needs  oouM  have  been  satlsfled 
without  the  36.080,000  RBA  loan  approved  In 
1962  and  without  tfetrtanent  to  the  rural  dee- 
trlficatlon  program  objectives.    Fta-ther   the 
information  to  the  financial   forecast  Indi- 
cated that  the  use  or  borrower's  own  ftraOs 
for   construction   of    the   genermttog   pfamt 
would  etui  have  permitted  the  borrower  te 
make  patrcHiage  refoads  If  so  deslml.    The 
interest   cost  to  the   Vederal   Oovemment. 
•Kxznd  the  time  of  the  loan  tpptvnl    tat 
money   obtatoed   from   ooUlde   sourees'  for 
long-term      mai^etable      obligations      wm 
slightly  n>ore  than  4  percent.     On  the  n^ig 
of  the  difference  between  the  totereet  rate 
paid  by  the  Treasury  and  the  2  penent  In- 
terest paid  to  RBA  by  its  borrowen,  we  estl- 
mate  that  the  saw  totsrest  eos*  to  the  PM- 
eral  Government  oa  ths  3Mao,000  loan  ovw 
the  36-year  period  wiU  be  about  33.6  mlUtm. 


BXAiou  or  snccnoOT  in  aonowBli  ci 
ruMXH  TO  aacoMx  KuonLz  FOB  NSwaaaLCMm 

OF  qnaSTIONABLB  KKIB 

Mr.  President,  beginning  on  page  IS 
of  his  report,  the  ComptroUer  Oeneral 
cites  an  examine  of  reduction  In  borrow- 
er's gen»al  funds  to  become  dlglble  for 

new  RBA  loans  of  questionable  need.  The 
report  reads: 

We  noted,  for  example,  where  one  n«A 
borrower  had  general  funds  (cash  and  tovest- 
ments)  at  Uvch  tl.  IMl.  of  3eM.0OO  wlili^ 
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wu  23.5  percent  cxf  Ita  total  plant  of  $3.6 
million. 

In  ordw  to  bec<xne  eligible  for  another 
REA  loan,  the  borrower  adjusted  Its  general 
funds  to  about  19.9  percent  of  total  plant 
by,  among  other  things,  making  an  advance 
payment  of  9331,000  on  outstanding  REA 
locms  on  July  0,  19<53.  On  August  15,  1962, 
R£A  approved  a  new  SS-yev  loan  of  9399,000 
to  the  borrower  to  finance  new  distribution 
lines  and  Improvements  to  the  borrower's 
electrical  system  and  to  reimburse  the  bor- 
rower's general  funds  for  construction  costs 
previously  paid  by  the  borrower. 

A  financial  forecast  contained  In  the  REA 
files  for  the  years  1961  through  1970  pre- 
pared by  the  borrower  shows  that  the  facil- 
ities to  be  financed  by  the  REA  loan  of 
$399,000  could  have  been  financed  by  the  net 
cash  margins  (cash  from  operations  and  In- 
terest on  Investments,  less  REA  debt  service 
payments)  generated  by  the  borrower's  own 
operations.  The  forecast  shows  that,  during 
the  a  years  In  which  the  borrower  planned  to 
receive  loan  funds  from  REA  for  construc- 
tion of  the  facilities — 1962  and  1963 — cash 
margins  expected  to  be  generated  by  the  bor- 
rower's own  operations  would  be  about 
$306,000.  These  cash  margins  plus  the  bor- 
rower's $221,000  advance  payment  of  July  6. 
1963,  that  need  not  have  been  made  had  the 
borrower  planned  to  use  Its  own  funds  for 
construction  purposes,  exceeded  by  about 
$128,000  the  amount  of  construction  funds 
which,  according  to  the  financial  forecast, 
the  borrower  planned  to  receive  from  REA 
in  1962  and  1963.  It  would  appear,  therefore, 
that  the  borrower  could  have  financed  with 
its  own  funds  the  cost  of  the  planned  addi- 
tions to  its  plant  In  1962  and  1963,  thus  mak- 
ing unnecessary  the  approval  of  the  REA  loan 
tor  $399,000. 

The  borrower's  forecast  also  shows  that.  In 
addition  to  the  facilities  to  be  constructed 
with  the  $399,000  loan,  the  bc«Tower  planned 
additional  plant  construction  of  about 
$600,000  through  1970.  If  the  borrower  were 
to  finance  all  plant  additions  planned  for  the 
years  1961-70  out  of  funds  expected  to  be 
generated  by  its  own  operations  without  any 
REA  loans,  the  forecast  shows  that  the  bor- 
rower's general  funds  by  the  end  of  1970 
would  be  about  $1,600,000  or  36.7  percent  of 
the  total  amount  of  its  plant  at  that  time. 
Under  a  plan  set  forth  in  the  forecast  where- 
by the  borrower  would  use  REA  loan  funds 
for  all  plant  additions  planned  in  the  yecu^ 
1961-70,  the  borrower's  general  funds  by  the 
end  of  1970  (after  allowing  for  the  advance 
payment  to  REA  of  $231,000  on  July  6,  1963) 
are  expected  to  be  about  $2,139,000  or  61.0 
percent  of  the  total  amount  of  its  plant. 

Concerning  the  financial  forecast,  the 
borrower,  by  letter  dated  June  10,  1963.  in- 
formed us  that  the  purpose  of  the  forecast 
was  to  attempt  to  determine  the  financial 
condition  of  the  cooperative  for  the  years 
1961-70  with  the  thought  of  refxmding 
capital  credits  to  the  members  of  the  co- 
operaUve  on  a  scheduled  basis.  The  bor- 
rower further  informed  us  that  in  February 
1963  the  board  of  directors  decided  to  begin 
refunding  capital  credits  to  the  members  of 
the  cooperative.  The  borrower  stated  that 
In  1963  the  cooperative  would  refund  about 
$160,000  to  Its  members  and  that,  by  the 
end  of  1967,  the  cooperative  expects  to  have 
refunded  at  least  a  total  of  about  $600,000 
to  its  members.  The  decision  to  refund 
capital  credits  to  members  of  the  coopera- 
tive, the  borrower  stated,  followed  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  policy  by  the  cooperative's 
board  of  directors  In  June  1962  whereby  the 
amount  of  general  funds  of  the  cooperative 
would  be  maintained  at  20  percent  or  less 
of  the  total  amoimt  of  Its  electric  plant. 
We  noted  that  during  the  years  1941-62  total 
retirements  of  capital  by  the  cooperative 
amounted  to  only  $38,200. 


On  the  basts  of  the  borrower's  financial 
forecast  and  the  information  on  contem- 
plated patronage  refunds  furnished  to  us  by 
the  borrower.  It  would  appear  that  the  bor- 
rower could  have  financed  the  coat  of  facili- 
ties covered  by  the  $399,000  REA  lo«m  with 
its  own  funds  and  still  have  made  planned 
patronage  refunds  of  $600,000  and  main- 
tained the  level  of  Its  general  funds  at  about 
30  percent  of  the  total  amount  of  Its  electric 
plant.  We  estimate  that  the  excess  Interest 
cost  to  the  Federal  Government  on  the 
$399,000  loan  over  the  36-year  term,  net  of 
the  savings  attributable  to  the  advance  pay- 
ment   of    $221,000,    will    be    about    $147,000. 

KZPATIKKNT  PXEIOD  Or  XUXTTKIC  DISTSIBUTION 
AND  GKNEKATION  AMD  TKANSMtSSION  LOANS 
IS  ESTABUSHXD  WrTHOUT  CONSIOEaiNG  BOB- 
BOWESS'  ABnjTT  TO  BXPAT 

Mr.  President,  according  to  the  Comp- 
troller General's  report,  it  appears  that 
it  is  the  policy  of  the  REA  to  make  elec- 
tric distribution  and  generation  and 
transmission  loans — section  4  loans — for 
a  maximum  35-year  repayment  period 
without  determining  before  the  loan  is 
made  whether  or  not  the  cooperatives 
might  be  able  to  repay  the  loan  in  a 
shorter  time.  The  report  states  that  if 
the  repayment  period  of  each  section  4 
loan  were  established  after  consideration 
of  the  borrowers'  ability  to  repay,  it  is 
probable  that  in  some  cases  loans  could 
be  repaid  in  less  than  35  years  without 
endangering  the  borrowers'  financial 
positions  or  their  capacity  to  provide 
electricity  at  rates  that  would  promote 
and  encourage  its  use  by  rural  customers. 

Such  accelerated  repayment  periods 
would  permit  REA,  In  turn,  to  accelerate 
the  repayments  of  its  borrowings  from 
the  Treasury,  therefore  enabling  reduc- 
tion in  pubUc  debt  Interest  cost  incurred 
by  the  Treasury.  The  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral cites  an  example,  on  pages  22. 23,  and 
24  of  his  report,  which  reveals  an  exces- 
sive length  of  time  on  the  loan  which  re- 
sulted In  an  excess  interest  cost  to  the 
Government  of  about  $162,000. 

On  page  35  of  his  report,  the  Comp- 
troller General  points  out  that: 

Insofar  as  rural  electric  systems  borrow- 
ing from  REA  are  concerned,  If  their  con- 
tinuing needs  for  expansion  of  facilities  to 
meet  anticipated  heavy  Increases  in  futiire 
energy  requirements  are  to  be  met  by  con- 
tinually Increasing  amoimts  of  Federal  funds 
borrowed  by  the  Treasury  at  an  Interest  rate 
greater  than  the  2-percent  maximum  paid 
by  REA  borrowers,  costs  to  the  Government 
will  Increase  substantially.  We  believe  that, 
by  effective  implementation  of  our  proposed 
revisions  of  REA  policies  and  procedures 
for  evaluating  loan  applications,  REA  would 
be  In  position  to  effect  economies  In  Federal 
expenditures  by  requiring  those  borrowing 
rural  electric  systems  capable  of  providing 
for  their  own  needs  to  shoulder  a  part  of 
the  financial  burden  that  would  otherwise 
be  borne  by  the  American  taxpayers. 

BECOMMENDATION  TO  THX  SSCRETABT  OF 
AGBICTTLTDKX 

Mr.  President,  on  this  particular  phase 
of  the  Comptroller  General's  report,  his 
recommendation  is  as  follows: 

The  Secretary  of  Agricultiire  institute  ap- 
propriate action  to  provide  that  REA,  in 
addition  to  extending  Its  cxurent  policy  on 
general  funds  to  make  it  applicable  to  future 
advances  of  funds  under  new  loans,  avail 
Itself  of  the  possibilities  as  exemplified  in 
the  cases  described  In  this  report,  for  reduc- 
ing Federal  expenditiires  under  the  electric 
loan   program   by  imposing  a  requirement 


upon  borrowers  to  prepare  and  submit  long- 
range  financial  plans  in  support  of  REA  loan 
applications.  Provisions  should  also  be 
made  for  cai^ful  analysis  of  such  financial 
plans  and  forecasts  before  approving  loans  or 
granting  loans  for  the  maximum  authorized 
35-year  repayment  period,  giving  ptu-tleular 
attention  to  the  availability  of  funds  ex- 
pected to  be  generated  by  borrowers'  Income- 
producing  operations  and  to  the  financial 
policies  governing  the  planned  disposition  of 
borrowers'  expected  operating  margins.  The 
merits  of  such  financial  policies  should  be 
carefully  weighed  by  REA  with  due  regard 
to  the  rightful  Interests  of  the  borrowing 
cooperatives  and  the  consumer  public,  and 
also  to  the  posslblllttea  of  effecting  econo- 
mies in  the  expenditure  of  Federal  funds. 

THE    LACK     or     FULL     XXPLOBATION     BT     BEA     OF 

orrns  bt  existing  poweb  supPLixBa 
Mr.  President,  it  appears  that  there 
have  been  cases  where  REA  has  made 
loans  to  cooperatives  for  generation  and 
transmission  facilities  without  thor- 
oughly determining  the  availability  of 
existing  power  suppliers  who  would  be 
able  and  willing  to  fill  the  cooperatives' 
requirements.  Beginning  on  page  40 
the  Comptroller  General  cites  a  specific 
case,  which  resulted  In  a  $5.4  million 
interest  loss  to  the  Federal  Government 
and  which,  had  full  cooperation  between 
the  RJIA  and  the  cooperative  been  exer- 
cised, excessive  cost  could  have  been 
avoided. 

The  Comptroller  General  reports  this 
case  as  follows: 

In  our  review  we  noted  a  particular  case 
where  REA  did  not  thoroughly  examine  Into 
the  merits  of  an  offer  by  an  existing  power 
supplier  to  provide  the  power  requirements 
of  six  electric  distribution  borrowers  before 
making  a  loan  for  $14,683,000  for  the  con- 
struction of  generation  and  transmission 
facilities  to  serve  these  six  borrowers.  On 
the  basis  of  our  examination.  It  appears  to 
us  that,  If  REA  had  taken  a  more  active  role 
In  helping  the  borrowers  and  the  power  sup- 
plier try  to  reach  agreement  on  power  con- 
tract rates  and  terms,  it  possibly  would  have 
been  unnecessary  for  REA  to  make  the  loan. 
The  salient  facts  pertaining  to  this  loan  are 
as  follows: 

BACKCBOUND  DATA  ON  LOAN  TO  FEDERATION  OF 
DJBTBDUTION  COOFEBATIVXS  FOB  THE  CON- 
STBT7CTION  OF  GENEBATION  AND  TBANSMIS- 
SX>ft    FACIUTtES 

On  May  12.  1961.  REA  made  a  36-year  loan 
for  $14,683,000  to  a  federation  of  10  distribu- 
tion cooperatives  for  the  construction  of 
generation  and  transmission  facilities.  At 
the  time  the  loan  was  made,  a  private  power 
company  which  sold  power  to  6  of  these  10 
cooperatives  was  negotiating  with  them  for  a 
new  power  supply  contract.  The  other  four 
cooperatives,  although  members  of  the  bor- 
rowing federation,  were  pxirchasing  their 
power  from  the  Lower  Colorado  River  Au- 
thority and  not  from  the  power  company. 
Representatives  of  the  cooperatives  informed 
us  that  the  cooperatives  and  the  power  com- 
pany had  been  making  Intermittent  efforts 
since  1968  to  negotiate  new  power  supply 
contracts  and  that  the  efforts  were  unsuc- 
cessful primarily  because  the  power  com- 
pany refused  to  eliminate  from  its  power 
contracts  a  dual-rate-provlsion — a  higher 
rate  for  large  nonfarm  consiuners  served  by 
the  cooperatives  than  the  rates  charged  by 
the  company  for  other  consumers  served  by 
the  cooperatives. 

The  loan  recommendation  approved  by  the 
REA  Administrator  showed  that  a  plan  for 
self-generation  of  power  by  the  federation  of 
cooperatives  would  provide  a  cheaper  source 
of  power  over  a  period  of  11  years — 1963- 
72 — than    would    a    plan    for    purchasing 
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power  from  the  power  company.  REA  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  savings  to  the  sU  cus- 
tomer cooperatives  under  the  self-generation 
plan    over    the    ll>year    period    would    be 

The  cost  savlnes  advantage  of  $291,000 
under  the  self-generation  plan,  compared 
with  the  purchase  plan,  was  based  on  the 
assumption  that,  If  the  cooperatives  did  not 
generate  their  own  power,  the  power  com- 
pany would  continue  to  charge  the  coopera- 
«▼••  dual  rates.  According  to  REA,  the 
higher  rate  for  large  nonfarm  consumers 
would  cost  the  cooperatives  $1,368,000  for  the 
11  years.  Without  the  imposition  of  the 
dual  rates  on  power  purchased  by  the  coop- 
eratives from  the  power  company,  the  self- 
generated  power  would  cost  the  cooperatives 
$977,000  more  than  the  cost  of  power  pur- 
chased from  the  power  company  over  an  11- 
year  period. 

REA.  through  the  loan  to  the  federation 
of  cooperatives.  Is  also  providing  assistance 
to  another  generation  and  transmission  bor- 
rower located  nearby,  which  has  substantial 
surplus  generating  capacity.  The  coopera- 
tives' plan  for  self-generation  of  power  U 
based.  In  part,  on  an  agreement  between  the 
cooperatives  and  the  other  generation  and 
transmission  borrower  whereby  the  coopera- 
tives will.  In  effect,  purchase  most  of  the 
latter  s  excess  generating  capacity.  Accord- 
ing to  REA.  the  second  generation  and  trans- 
mission borrower  will  save  about  $1.6  million 
during  the  H-year  period  1963-72  as  a  result 
of  the  agreement  with  the  cooperatives. 

The  offer  by  the  existing  power  supplier  In 
this  case  to  provide  the  power  requirements 
of  the  borrowing  cooperatives  Included  the 
supplier's  willingness  to  (1)  eliminate  the 
dual -rate  provision  from  its  power  supply 
contracts  with  the  cooperatives  and  (3)  pur- 
chase  any  of  the  surplus  generating  capacity 
of  the  second  generation  and  transmission 
borrower. 


EFFOBTS  MADE  BT  POWEB  COIIPANT  IMHEDIATE- 
LT  PRECEDING  BEA  LOAN  APPROVAL  TO  NEGO- 
TIATE POWEB  SUPPtT  CONTBACTS  WTTTH  THE 
BEA  COOPKBATTVES 

By   letter  to  REA  dated  March  24.   1961 
the  president  of  the  private  power  company 
stated  that  the  company  had  adequate  gen- 
erating and  transmission  capacity  to  supply 
the  existing  and  future  power  requirements 
of  the  six  cooperatives  which  were  then  pur- 
chasing their  power  fi-om  the  company,  and 
he  requested  an  opportunity  to  present  to 
REA  deUiled  information  regarding  the  com- 
pany's abUity  to  serve  the  oo<^)eraUves  with 
adequate  electric  power  for  all  their  needs 
at  low  rates.    The  president  of  the  company 
asked  that  a  conference  be  held  either  at  the 
offices   of    the    company   or    REA.     REA   re- 
plied by  letter  dated  March  31,  1961  and  sug- 
gested that,  since  the  responsibility  for  se- 
curing an  adequate  supply  of  wholesale  pow- 
er at  a  reasonable  price  for  ito  members  be- 
longs to  a  cooperative's  board  of  directors 
the  company  should  discuss  iu  offer  direct- 
ly with  the  Individual  boards  of  directors  of 
the  cooperatives. 

On  April  17,  1961.  an  official  of  the  pow- 
er company  wrote  to  the  REA  cooperatives 
that  were  planning  to  generate  their  own 
power  and  requested  to  be  Informed  of  the 
detalU  of  the  plans  of  the  proposed  power 
system  so  that  the  power  company  would  be 
In  a  position  to  demonstrate  Its  ability  to  sell 
ample  power  to  the  cooperaUvee  at  a  coet 
lower  than  that  to  be  Incurred  by  the  co- 
operatives m  the  generation  of  their  own 
power.  Copies  of  the  company's  letters  to 
the  cooperatives  were  furnished  to  REA  Ac- 
cording to  a  power  company  representative 
the  responses  received  from  the  cooperatives 
did  not  furnish  the  requested  Information 

SubeequenUy,  on  May  3,  1961,  a  repre- 
sentatlve  of  the  power  company  met  with 
a  represenUUve  of  REA.  The  power  com- 
pany representaUve  advised  REA  of  the  com- 


pany's interest  In  improving  relations  with 
the  cooperaUves.  He  expressed  ttM  wUling- 
neas  of  the  company  to  execute  a  new  long- 
term  or  short-term  contract  with  the  co- 
operatives and  to  remove  from  existing  con- 
tracts certain  features  which  the  coopera- 
tives had  found  to  be  objectionable.  These 
features  were  a  dual-rate  provision  and  a  re- 
strictive provision  prohibiting  the  coopera- 
tives from  using  power  company  energy  to 
serve  consumers  In  towns  having  a  popula- 
tion m  excess  of  1,600.  The  power  company 
representative  stated  that  the  company  was 
also  wUUng.  If  necessary,  to  purchase  any 
surplus  capacity  of  the  REA  borrower— a 
party  to  the  agreement  with  the  six  coopera- 
tives planning  to  construct  their  own  gen- 
eration and  transmission  faclUtlee. 

The  representative  furnishing  REA  with  a 
copy  of  an  economic  study  prepared  by  the 
company  containing  lu  estimates  of  coete  of 
operations  unc^r  the  proposed  self-genera- 
tion plan  of  the  cooperatives  and  iinder  a 
purchase  plan  ftoca.  the  company.  The  cc»n- 
pany's  study  sUtes  that  during  the  10-year 
period  1963-72  the  cooperatives'  plan  for 
self-generated  power  wovUd  cost  them  about 
$10  million  more  than  purchased  power 
would  cost.  The  REA  official  advised  the 
power  company  representative  to  explain 
as  soon  as  possible,  dlrecUy  to  the  coopera- 
tives any  new  proposal  that  the  company 
wished  to  make. 

We  were  advised  by  a  representative  of 
the  power  company  that  on  May  8,  1961,  an 
official  of  the  company  telephoned  the  presi- 
dent of  the  federation  of  cooperatives  and 
requested  a  meeting  on  May  lO,  1961,  to  dis- 
cuss power  supply  contract  terms  and  pro- 
visions and  other  related  matters.  The  power 
company  representative  was  told  that  the 
suggested  date  was  not  convenient  and  that 
he  should  call  again  on  May  15,  1961,  to  ar- 
range another  meeting  date.  In  the  mean- 
time, on  May  13,  1961,  REA  approved  the 
loan  to  the  generation  and  transmission 
borrower  for  $14,683,000  to  construct  Its  own 
generation  and  transmission  facilities.  Con- 
struction of  the  facilities  covered  by  the 
REA  loan  Is  presently  under  way.  Including 
the  construcUon  of  about  800  miles  of  trans- 
mission line  needed  to  serve  the  loan  cen- 
ters formerly  served  by  the  power  company 
The  power  company  representative  who  met 
with  the  REA  official  on  May  3.  1961,  in- 
formed vu  that  during  their  discussion  he 
was  not  given  any  Indication  that  approval 
of  the  loan  by  REA  was  Imminent. 

On  May  19.  1961,  a  representative  of  the 
power  company  wrote  to  REA  and  referred 
to  reports  in  the  press  relating  to  the  loan 
to  the  cooperatives  which,  he  stated.  Indi- 
cated that  Justification  for  the  REA  loan 
was  based  on  the  dual-rate  and  restrictive- 
use  provisions  in  the  company's  power  sup- 
ply contracts  with  the  cooperatives.  The 
power  company  representative  reminded 
REA  of  the  company's  offer  on  May  3,  1961, 
before  the  loan  was  made,  to  eliminate  the 
two  provisions  from  lU  power  contracts  with 
the  cooperatives.  In  this  connection,  the 
manager  of  one  of  the  member  coopera- 
tives Informed  us  that,  although  REA  advised 
him  of  the  power  company's  economic  study 
when  It  was  received  by  REA.  It  did  not  ad- 
vise him  of  the  company's  willingness  to  drop 
the  dual-rate  provision  from  Its  power  sup- 
ply contracts  with  the  cooperatives. 

Officials  of  other  member  cooperatives  also 
stated  that  at  no  time  did  the  power  com- 
pany inform  their  cooperatives  specifically 
of  the  company's  wUlingness  to  eliminate  the 
dual-rate  provision. 

In  a  reply  dated  June  7,  1961,  to  the  power 
company  representative's  letter  of  May  19, 
1961,  the  Acting  AdmlnUtrator,  REA,  stated 
that 

"While  in  our  office  we  advised  you 
that  REA  would  not  be  the  media  by  which 
a  company  proposal  Is  transmitted  to  the 
cooperatives.    Nor  did  we  agree  to  withhold 
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*f,^*lw°°  *°^  *°*°  request.  You  were  ad- 
vised that  It  was  the  company's  responslbUitT 

i^bmit  u^  ""f^  P°"^y  ^^  *  proposal  and 
submit  It  to  the  cooperatives.  REA  does  not 
fl*\*  ^J  information  that  would  Indicate 
that  this  was  done  between  your  visit  on 
B^y  3  and  the  signing  of  the  loan  on  May  12. 

The  president  of  the  federation  of  coopera- 
tlves  acknowledged  to  us  that  an  official  of 
*  'l?°^*f^*^'^P^°y  ^^  requested  a  meeting 
to  be  held  on  May  10,  1961,  for  the  purpose 
of  discussing  power  contract  rates  and  terms 
However,  the  president  stated  that  the  date 
w^  not  convenient  and  that  the  company 
official  had  been  asked  to  call  back  on  May 
15,  1961.  The  president  further  advlsMl  us 
that  he  was  imaware  that  REA  planned  to 
approve  the  loan  on  May  13.  1961.  Officials 
or  the  power  company  and  the  generation 
and  transmission  cooperative  did  eventually 
meet  on  May  39,  1961,  and  again  on  July  34 
1961,  but  we  were  advised  by  the  power  com- 
pany representative  that  the  meetings  were 
nonproductive  of  any  changes  in  existine 
arrangements.  " 

nJ^*  our  examination  we  noted  where  an 
KEA  distribution  cooperative,  located  In  the 
same  State  as  but  not  aflUlated  with  the 
federation  of  cooperatives  receiving  the  loan 
took  advantage  of  an  offer  by  the  power  com- 
pany here  Involved,  which  was  similar  to  and 
naade  at  approximately  the  same  time  as  the 
offer  made  by  the  company  to  the  six  co- 
operatives. The  contract  between  this  bor- 
rower and  the  power  company  eliminated  the 
dual-rate  provision  and  stipulated  an  energy 
rate  which  Is  about  22  percent  less  than  the 
rate  that  the  six  cooperatives  will  pay  for 
self-generated  power.  The  contract  also  as- 
sured an  ample  supply  of  power  and  energy 
and  provided  for  the  posslblUty  of  lower  rates 
as  the  load  factor  Improves. 

In  the  example  cited  herein.  REA  officials 
stated  that  the  offer  by  the  power  company 
representative  on  May  3.  1961,  came  after  the 
generation  and  transmission  borrower  in- 
volved had  spent  thousands  of  dollars  for 
engineering  studies  In  connection  with  the 
proposed  generation  and  transmission 
facilities. 

They  said  that  when  extremely  complex 
loans  are  Involved,  and  offer  by  a  power  sup- 
plier to  provide  the  power  requirements  of 
an  REA  borrower,  made  as  many  as  18 
months  prior  to  final  action  by  REA  on  the 
borrower's  loan  appllcaUon,  might  be  con- 
sidered as  having  not  been  made  timely  be- 
cause of  the  time  required  by  borrowers  to 
make  appropriate  studies  and  appUcation  for 
an  REA  loan. 

CONCLtrSION 

We  believe  that  In  the  particular  case  cited 
herein  REA  should  have  shown  more  concern 
over  the  possible  merits  of  the  offer  made  by 
the  power  company  which,  on  the  basis  of 
financial  data  in  the  REA  loan  recommenda- 
tion, would  iiave  resulted  In  the  cooperaUves' 
receiving  electric  energy  at  a  cost  lower  than 
the  cost  of  generating  their  own  power.  Also 
a  more  acUve  role  by  REA  in  helping  iu  bor- 
rowers and  their  power  suppliers  try  to  reach 
agreement  on  power  supply  contract  rates 
and  terms,  than  was  the  case  In  the  loan 
heretofore  described,  could  obviate  the  need 
for  generation  and  transmission  loans  in 
some  cases. 

On  the  basis  of  the  difference  between  the 
Interest  cost  to  the  Federal  Government  near 
the  end  of  fiscal  year  1963  (slightly  higher 
than  4  percent)  for  money  obtained  from 
outside  sourceafor  REA  by  Its  borrowers,  we 
estimate  that  the  excess  Interest  cost  to  the 
Federal  Government  for  each  $1  million  of 
35-year  loan  funds  Is  about  $605,000.  In  the 
case  of  the  $14,683,000  loan  previously  cited, 
we  estimate  that  the  excess  Interest  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  over  the  36-year 
life  of  the  loan,  computed  on  the  above  basis 
and  using  the  Interest  rate  paid  by  the  Treas- 
ury   around    the    time    of    loan    approval. 
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(allgbtly  more   than   3.5   percent).  wUl   be 
about  $5.4  mUUon. 

Mr.  President,  the  Comptroller  Gen- 
eral makes  other  Important  observations 
and  comments  In  his  report,  which  I  urge 
Senators  to  study  thoroughly. 

In  conclusion,  these  examples  cited  in 
the  Comptroller  Oeneral's  report  clearly 
reveal  how  goremmental  iHireaus  use 
every  means  at  hand  to  perpetuate  them- 
selves and  continue  to  feed  upon  the  tax- 
payers' hard -earned  dollars.  When  the 
Congress  returns  next  January,  I  shall 
Insist  upon  early  action  u[>on  my  bill,  S. 
1926.  and  shall  ask  that  it  be  modified 
tn  order  that  recommendations  of  the 
Comptroller  General  may  become  law. 


DEPARTMENTS  OP  STATE,  JUSTICE. 
AND  COMMERCE,  THE  JUDICIARY, 
AND  RELATED  AGENCIES  APPRO- 
PRIATIONS, 1964. 

The  Senate  resimied  the  considera- 
tion of  the  bill  (HJR.  7063)  malting  «\p- 
propriations  for  the  Departments  of 
State.  Justice,  and  Commerce,  the  judi- 
ciary, and  related  agencies  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President.  I  caU 
up  my  amendjpent  No.  349  and  ask  that 
It  be  read. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  wiU  be  stated. 

The  IJCGISLATTVX  Clkkk.  On  page  16. 
line  2.  it  is  proposed  to  strike  "$18,657.- 
000"  and  insert  "$18,824,000." 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on  my 
amendment,  I  ask  for  the  yeas  and  nays. 

The  yeas  and  nays  were  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  the 
amendment  is  cosiwnsored  by  my  col- 
league from  New  York  [Mr.  JavttsI.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  name  of 
the  distinguished  senior  Senator  from 
Minnesota  [Mr.  Hxtmphrxy]  be  added  as 
a  cosponsor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
did  not  hear  the  unanimous-consent 
request. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  asked  unanimous 
consent  that  the  name  of  the  distin- 
guished senior  Senator  from  Minnesota 
[Mr.  Htjmphrst]  be  added  as  a  co- 
sponsor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  this 
amendment  would  restore  the  sum  of 
$167,000  to  the  item  of  salaries  and  ex- 
penses necessary  for  the  legal  activities 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  is  In- 
tended, specifically,  to  provide  for  the 
positions  requested  by  the  Department  of 
Justice  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division. 

The  situation  is  that  40  lawyers  and 
41  clerical  personnel  are  now  employed 
in  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  The  De- 
partment has  requested  for  the  1964  fis- 
cal year  56  lawyers  and  63  clerical  per- 
sonnel. The  division  has  been  allowed 
48  lawyers  and  52  clerical  personnel. 

I  stress,  with  all  the  vigor  at  my  com- 
mand, that  this  budget  was  prepared  be- 
fore the  Civil  rights  crises  in  the  summer 
of  1963.  I  am  certain  that  if  the  Attor- 
ney General  and  others  concerned  with 
the  problem  were  to  be  asked  unofiBcially 
the  number  of  personnel  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  needs  to  do  its  work,  the  esti- 


mate would  be  considerably  greater  than 
the  number  that  the  Department  said 
would  be  needed  when  the  budget  was 
originally  prepared.  In  other  words, 
there  Is  a  minimum  need  for  19  addi- 
tional positions,  of  which  8  would  be 
lawyers  and  11  clerical  personnel.  The 
budget  estimate,  let  me  stress,  now  re- 
flects only  the  minimum  need  for  addi- 
tional personnel. 

There  is  much  talk  among  the  oppo- 
nents of  civil  rights  legislation — and  this 
Is  one  of  the  argmnents  which  are  used 
against  any  new  legislation  of  this  kind — 
to  the  effect  that  no  new  laws  are  needed ; 
that  all  that  needs  to  be  done  Is  to  en- 
force the  laws  now  on  the  statute  books. 
But  to  deny  to  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
the  number  of  lawyers  the  Division  says 
it  needs,  and  that  it  said  were  needed 
before  all  the  recent  crises  arose,  would 
be  to  cripple  it  imduly  and  interfere  seri- 
ously with  the  enforcement  of  existing 
laws. 

Lawyers  are  not  paid  overtime.  We 
who  have  practiced  law  know  that  it  is 
not  a  clockwatching  operation.  Most 
successful  lawyers  in  private  life  work 
overtime.  But  the  clerical  personnel  are 
compensated  for  overtime;  and  an  Illus- 
tration of  the  vast  increase  In  work, 
which  I  am  sure  would  be  even  greater 
now,  would  be  to  compare  the  overtime 
hours  paid  to  clerical  personnel  in  1962 
with  the  amount  paid  in  1963.  In  1962, 
In  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  there  were 
about  2,500  hours  of  clerical  overtime; 
in  1963,  more  than  5,000,  or  more  than 
double  the  simount  paid  for  in  the  previ- 
ous year. 

The  amount  of  incoming  mail  is  an- 
other illustration.  It  increased  from 
32,000  pieces  in  1962  to  54,000  pieces  in 
1963;  and  23,000  of  the  54,000  were  com- 
plaints of  violations  of  the  law,  which, 
of  course,  required  careful  attention. 

The  lawyers  who  are  engaged  in  this 
work  are  dedicated  persons.  They  nec- 
essarily must  be.  They  work  in  a  divi- 
sion of  the  law  in  which  it  Is  difficult  to 
acquire  marketable  skills  for  private 
practice.  We  all  know  that  many  young 
lawyers  spend  time  in  the  Antitrust  Di- 
vision in  order  to  become  experts  or 
peculiarly  equipped  to  handle  antitrust 
cases.  The  same  is  true  of  the  Tax  Di- 
vision. 

But  when  lawyers  in  the  CivU  Rights 
IMvislon  step  out  to  enter  private  life, 
they  are  tn  an  entirely  different  position. 
Their  experience  and  expertise  are  not 
of  a  nature  which  would  readily  com- 
mand as  large  salaries  or  Incomes  as 
those  enjoyed  by  lawyers  who  have 
worked  in  the  Antitrust  Division  or  the 
Tax  Division.  Unquestionably,  by  incli- 
nation and  by  the  nature  of  their  work, 
the  lawyers  in  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
work  as  hard  as  any  other  group  of  law- 
yers in  the  Government,  perhaps  harder, 
and  they  are  under  constant  pressure 
and.  often,  harassment. 

Without  going  into  great  detail.  I  have 
been  told  of  cases  in  which  lawyers  from 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  were  looking 
Into  alleged  violations  of  civil  rights  laws 
and  denial  of  voting  rights  in  various 
parts  of  the  coimtry  and  were  stopped 
by  the  police  and  questioned  at  length 
about  what  they  were  doing  in  the  com- 
munity.   Their  work  is  hard,  and  many 


times  it  is  unpleasant;  but  they  continue 
at  their  Jobs,  and  do  them  well. 

If  we  Intend  to  enforce  the  civil  rights 
laws  on  the  statute  books,  we  must  give 
the  Attorney  General  the  necessary 
"muscle  '  with  which  to  bring  about  their 
enforcement.  Proper  enforcement  of  the 
law  Is  seriously  threatened  by  the  pros- 
pect of  personnel  shortage.  Although 
there  are  those  who  would  see  an  ad- 
vantage in  not  having  the  laws  strongly 
enforced,  I  feel  sure  that  that  Ls  not  the 
view  of  a  majority  of  the  Senate,  and 
that  a  majority  of  the  Senate  would  say 
the  Attorney  General  should  have  what 
he  needs  In  order  to  do  a  proper  Job  in 
this  area.  Certainly  we  cannot  have  it 
both  ways;  we  cannot  refuse  to  pass 
additional  laws,  and  at  the  same  time  not 
provide  for  proper  enforcement  of  the 
existing  laws. 

Mr.  President,  this  amendment  in- 
volves $167,000 — a  sizable  sum,  although 
small  in  comparison  to  the  total  amount 
of  appropriations  provided  by  this  bill, 
namely,  $1,800  million.  The  bill  provides 
an  appropriation  of  $156,000  earmarked 
for  purchasing  the  West  Publishing  Co. 
Law  Digest  for  the  district  court  and 
circuit  court  judges.  In  my  opinion,  en- 
forcement of  the  law  is  at  least  as  im- 
portant, to  say  the  least,  as  Is  the  provi- 
sion of  such  assistance  to  judges,  to  en- 
able them  to  ascertain  what  the  law  is. 

Therefore,  Mr.  President.  I  hope  very 
much  that  this  amendment  to  give  to 
the  Department  of  Justice  the  amount 
it  has  requested  for  enforcement  of  the 
law  will  be  adopted. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  from  New  Work  yield 
briefly  to  me,  if  it  is  understood  that  in 
doing  so,  he  will  not  lose  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Certainly.  Ui.  Presi- 
dent, I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  I 
may  yield  for  this  purpose,  without  los- 
ing my  right  to  the  floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  I  appreciate  the 
courtesy^of  the  Senator  from  New  York. 

Mr.  President,  I  have  sisked  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  to  jrleld  to  me  at  this 
time,  because  I  must  attend  an  impor- 
tant meeting  of  the  Armed  Services 
Committee. 

As  a  member  of  the  subcommittee  on 
the  bill  providing  appropriations  for  the 
Departments  of  State,  Justice,  and  Com- 
merce, I  attended  a  number  of  the  com- 
mittee hearings,  although  I  could  not  at- 
tend all  of  them.  I  did  attend  the  one 
at  which  the  chairman  and  the  other 
members  marked  up  the  bill. 

Mr.  President,  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  and  its  ranking  minority 
member,  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
SinxHl,  have  done  top  quality  work  on 
the  bill,  and  I  wish  to  support  the  com- 
mittee In  its  actions  and  recommenda- 
tions. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  New  York  yield  briefly 
to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  express  my  appreciatioa  to  the 
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distinguished  Senator  from  Massachu- 
setts [Mr.  SALTONSTALL  1.  He  attended 
the  hearings  and  labored  with  us,  as  did 
the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs.  Smith], 
who.  I  believe,  attended  every  session  of 
the  hearings,  and  was  most  faithful  and 
diligent. 

Such  cooperation  made  it  possible  for 
us  to  go  thoroughly  into  the  various  items 
Involved  In  the  bill  and  to  bring  the  Sen- 
ate a  bill  which  can  be  defended  in  con- 
nection with  any  particular  issue  which 
may  be  raised. 

I  am  most  grateful  to  the  Senator  from 
Massa<*usetts  for  his  cooperation. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President, 
I  thank  the  Senator  frwn  Arkansas  for 
his  kind  remarks. 

I  also  thank  the  Senator  from  New 
York  for  his  courtesy  In  yielding  to  me 
Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President,  as  I 
started  to  say  a  moment  ago,  I  am  a 
cosponsor  of  this  amendment;  and  what 
I  shaU  say  about  it  will,  I  beUeve.  be 
completely  consistent  with  what  has  Just 
now  been  stated  by  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts.  This  amendment  In- 
volves a  comparatively  small  amount 

$167,000 — whereas  the  total  amount  of 
appropriation  provided  by  the  bill  Is  $1  - 
800  million  I  think  that  in  aU  fairness 
It  can  be  said  that  it  is  clear  that,  com- 
paratively, this  amendment  Is  a  small 
one.  I  have  seen  amounts  3  or  4 
or  10  times  as  large  voted  by  the  Sen- 
ate as  a  courtesy  to  a  particular  Sena- 
tor who  felt  very  strongly  about  the  par- 
ticular item  Involved. 

This  amendment  involves  a  very  sp>e- 
clal  matter,  because,  according  to  the 
evidence  produced  before  the  committee, 
this  amount  of  money  undoubtedly  will 
be  used  for  particular  purposes,  and  this 
is  what  gives  this  amendment  its  great 
Importance. 

According  to  the  law,  even  if  some  weU- 
meaning  persons  were  to  wish  to  con- 
tribute to  the  Civil  Rights  Division,  for 
the  purpose  of  providing  funds  to  enable 
it  to  employ  lawyers,  that  would  be  con- 
trary to  law.    So,  Mr.  President,  if  this 
service  is  to  be  rendered  in  the  name  of 
the  United  States,  we  must  appropriate 
this  amount  of  money.    Although  the 
amount  may  be  small,  what  is  involved 
m  the  amendment  is  of  very  great  im- 
portance and,  hence,  deserves  the  argu- 
ment that  is  being  made  in  its  behalf.    I 
think  It  is  most  important  that  we  keep 
that  principle  clearly  In  mind:  Although 
the  amount  caUed  for  by  the  amendment 
Is  small,  the  work  to  be  done  by  means 
of  the  amendment  is  of  critical  Impor- 
tance. 

I  believe  that  this  amendment,  which 
has  been  proposed  by  my  colleague  I  Mr. 
Keating]  and  myself  along  with  our  col- 
league [Mr.  HuMPHRET],  can  best  be  ex- 
plained as  foUows:  If  there  Is  any  con- 
sensus m  the  Senate,  it  Is  that  Negroes 
are  entitled  to  their  voting  rights.  I 
wish  to  repeat  that  statement,  because  it 
is  Important:  If  there  Is  any  consensus 
in  the  Senate — one  which  sweeps  right 
across  the  board,  and  is  supported  by 
Senators  from  all  secUons  of  the  country 
and  Senators  of  all  views,  including  those 
with  various  views  in  regard  to  SUtes 
rights  and  Federal  rights— it  is  clear  that 
the   Senate  is   very  favorably  incUned 


toward  securing  to  Negroes  their  voting 
rights. 

The  principal  work  being  done  by  the 
ClvU  Rights  Division  of  the  Department 
of  Justice  Is  to  assure  to  Negroes  their 
voting  rights  under  the  1957  and  1960 
Civil  Rights  Acts.  That  is  the  purpose 
of  providing  this  amount  of  money.  If 
we  fall  to  make  this  provision,  if  we  do 
not  implement  the  granting  to  them  of 
this  Important  right  of  citizenship,  on 
which  there  Is  so  broad  a  consensus  in 
the  Senate,  how  can  we  say  to  the 
Negroes  of  the  country,  "It  Is  your  solemn 
duty  to  preserve  order  and  tranquility  by 
not  going  Into  the  streets  to  fight  for 
your  rights"? 

Two  things  which  came  up  In  the 
course  of  the  testimony  on  this  subject 
are,  in  my  opinion,  very  Important  in 
this  connection.  In  the  testimony  of 
Burke  Marshall,  the  Assistant  Attorney 
General  In  charge  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division,  he  made  clear  why  the  UJ3.  at- 
torneys cannot  be  used  in  the  way  Indi- 
cated In  the  questioning  that  It  was 
desired  that  they  be  used  in  order  to  keep 
the  staff  of  the  Civil  Rights  Division 
Itself  very  small. 

The    U.S.    attorneys.    Mr.    MarshaU 
pointed  out,  are  in  no  position  to  handle 
these  vastly  complex  voting  cases,  which, 
like  antitrust  cases,  necessarily  involve  a 
very  great  amount  of  preparation.    Mr. 
Marshall  cited  one  case  in  which  36,000 
pages  of  voting  records  had  to  be  ex- 
amined and  the  brief  that  was  written 
amounted  to  almost  300  pages  in  order 
to  present  the  case  properly  to  the  court. 
A  U.S.  attorney  is  not  physically  In  a 
position  to  do  that  kind  of  work,  if  he  Is 
not  going  to  bog  down  in  the  many  other 
cases  which  It  is  his  duty  also  to  prose- 
cute.    Invariably,    the   Department    of 
Justice  in  Wash^ton  handles  cases  of 
that  character,  as  well  as  land  cases, 
bribery  cases,  and  income  tax  cases,  and 
antitrust    cases    of    great    complexity. 
Everyone  who  has  engaged  In  the  active 
practice  of  law  knows  that  to  be  a  fact 
So  U.S.  attorneys  cannot  do  the  Job  In 
this  field. 

As  to  the  \JS.  CivU  Rights  Commis- 
sion, Mr.  Marshall  said — and  properly — 
on  page  1100  of  the  record  of  the  hear- 
ings: 
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To  indicate  how  tough  these  eases  are, 
I  should  like  to  cite  what  I  consider  to 
be  the  historic  words  of  a  Senator.  On 
page  1100,  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  ELL«ifD«),  responded  to  a  state- 
ment by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClxllakI  about  discrimination 
in  voting.  The  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClkllah]  had  stated: 

They  are  not  treated  that  way  in  Arkansas 
I  want  you  to  know,  sir,  and  I  don't  care 
what  your  records  show.  In  Arkansas  every 
Negro  that  walks  up  to  the  polls  after  pav- 
ing his  poU  tax  can  vote. 

The  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellendxr]  said— and  I  make  no  criticism 
of.  or  comment  on,  that  statement  what- 
ever; I  am  referring  only  to  the  Justlfl- 
cation  for  the  service  which  Is  sought  to 
be  supplied  by  the  amendment: 

I  would  say  the  sanw  thing  in  Louisiana 
except  In  six  or  seven  casee  where  the  Ne- 
groes outnumber  the  whites  considerably 
Those  are  the  only  instances  whew  there 
might  be  some  trouble. 

Let  US  ponder  that  statement  for  a 
moment. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  srield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  did  not  quite 
understand  what  the  Senator  from  New 
York  said  about  Arkansas.  Is  the  Sen- 
ator challenging  my  statement  that 
every  Negro  In  Arkansas  votes  on  the 
same  terms  as  white  citizens? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  Senator  from  New 
York  was  not  discussing  the  Sen- 
ator's  

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  thought  I  heard 


It  was  not  the  wish  of  Congress  that  the 
Conunlsslon  be  used  as  an  investigative  arm 
of  the  Department  of  Justice  and  It  has  never 
been  used  that  way.  Senator. 

He  made  that  statement  in  answer  to  a 
question. 

He  said  further,  as  shown  on  page 
1101: 

I  will  say.  Senator,  that  since  I  have  been 
In  the  Department  of  JusUce,  which  Is  since 
March  of  1961.  the  Commission  has  never 
been  used  by  us  to  gather  evidence  to  enforce 
the  voting  laws  which  the  Congress  enacted 
In  19S7  and  1900. 

I  assume  that  It  Is  the  wish  of  Con- 
gress that  the  Commission  should  not  be 
used  as  an  agency  of  the  Civil  Rights 
Division  of  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Therefore,  again,  the  Commission  can- 
not be  a  source  from  which — even  if  it 
had  the  resources — the  Department  of 
Justice  could  draw  the  support  which  tt 
needs. 


the  Senator  say  something  about  it 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  will  come  to  that   if 
the  Senator  will  allow  me 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  shall  be  glad  to 
do  so. 

Mr,  JAVITS.  I  was  not  rfincMMing 
anything  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  McClkllan]  had  said  except  that 
when  the  Senator  from  Louisiana  [Mr. 
Ellkndbb]  spoke,  he  spoke  against  the 
backgroimd  of  a  brief  statement  by  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  [Mr.  McClxl- 
lan].  In  order  to  understand  the  state- 
ment of  the  ^nator  from  Louisiana 
[Mr.  Ellkndxb],  It  was  necessary  to  read 
the  statement  of  the  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClsllam]. 

I  make  no  comment  whatever  upon 
either  situation.  The  Senator  has  taken 
his  position,  and  there  he  stands.  I  was 
pointing  out  that  what  was  said  was 
practically  an  admission  that  in  Louisi- 
ana there  were  cases.  That  Is  an  ad- 
mission from  a  Senator  who,  I  am  sure, 
wishes  to  stand  up  completely  for  his 
State.  It  seems  to  me  that  If  we  need 
any  Justification  for  the  fact  that  this 
woric  must  urgently  be  done,  there  It  is. 

Pacing  the  kind  of  situation  in  which, 
even  In  the  most  guarded  and  consid- 
ered way,  it  must  be  admitted  that  there 
are  cases  that  have  to  be  dealt  with.  It 
seems  to  me  that  Is  conclusive  evidence 
that  we  are  dealing  with  a  situation 
urgently  requiring  the  attention  of  the 
Senate. 

I  close  as  I  began.  Whatever  may  be 
thought  of  my  arguments  or  the  argu- 
ments of  others.  Including  those  of  my 
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coU«atfue,  the  various  aspecU  of  the  law 
which  are  in  effect,  or  should  be  in  effect, 
stress  the  securing  oX  various  rights  of 
ciUaens  of  the  United  States.  One  thing 
was  clear  during  passage  of  the  1957  and 
1000  Civil  Rights  Acts.  There  was  no 
real  argument :  it  was  only  a  question  of 
method.  The  securing  to  every  indi- 
vidual, witliout  regard  to  his  color,  of  his 
voting  rights,  was  agreed  to  by  every- 
one. 

We  in  the  Senate  have  good  faith  in 
that  princii>]e.  We  either  mean  what  we 
say,  or  we  do  not.  Therefore,  what  Use 
amendment  seeJcs  to  do  is  to  implement 
the  consensus  of  Congress  as  enacted 
into  law  and  to  express  the  determina- 
tion of  what  I  deeply  feel  Is  the  over- 
whelming majority  of  our  people  every- 
where— ^North  and  South  alike — to  se- 
cure a  basic  right.  In  order  to  secure  it. 
we  must  have  a  certain  type  of  official 
In  the  Federal  Oovemment.  When  we 
deny  that  oiBcial  adequate  personnel  to 
do  the  Job,  it  is  tantsimount  to  making 
it  so  difficult  to  implement  the  right 
upon  which  we  all  agree,  as  to  deprive 
it  of  the  validity  we  intended  it  to  have. 

When  we  consider  the  amount  of 
money  involved  in  the  bill.  I  say  to  Sen- 
ators who  have  a  passion  for  economy 
and  who  wish  to  sustain  the  committee, 
that  this  is  one  case  in  which,  for  so 
small  a  srmi — even  if  we  feel  strongly 
about  the  amounts — we  should  stretch 
the  point,  because  so  much  Is  at  stake 
in  having  the  country  satisfied  that  we 
are  doing  evenrthing  we  can  to  sustain 
the  very  minlmimi  of  rights  which 
should  be  sustained  for  Negro  citizens 
under  the  Constitution. 

Mr.  President,  as  this  question  has 
been  raised — and  it  should  be  raised — 
what  more  reason  could  there  be  for  re- 
solving it  in  the  way  it  should  be  re- 
solved, with  credit  and  dignity  to  our 
deep  conviction  that  we  shall,  in  good 
faith.  Implement  that  which  we  have  by 
a  broad  consensus  and  in  good  faith 
legislated? 

I  hope  very  much  that  the  amendment 
will  be  adopted.  I  am  gratefiil  to  my 
colleague  for  including  me  as  a  cospon- 
sor.  I  believe  he  has  rendered  a  fine 
service  by  raising  the  point  and  making 
the  strong  and  effective  argument  that 
is  his  wont. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  will 
my  colleague  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
Senator's  cosponsorshlp  of  the  amend- 
ment. No  one  needs  to  be  told  in  this 
Chamber  of  the  Senator's  fight  for  effec- 
tive enforcement  of  the  civil  rights 
laws — and  all  the  laws.  I  am  particu- 
larly grateful  for  his  eloquent  support 
of  the  amendment,  and  for  the  argu- 
ments which  he  has  advanced,  every 
one  of  which  is  eminently  sound. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  thank  my  colleague. 

Mr.  President,  I  yield  the  fioor. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
should  like  to  caU  the  attention  of  the 
Senadb  to  what  the  committee  has  done, 
not  only  in  the  department  to  which 


reference  Is  made,  but  also  in  the  others 
involved,  for  which  money  is  provided 
in  the  bill.  The  use  of  the  word  "need" 
is  almost  becoming  a  stock  phrase  in 
discussion  of  expenditures. 

If  the  Appropriations  Committee 
granted  fimds  every  time  a  department 
or  some  agency  said  we  need  more 
money  or  we  need  more  personnel,  the 
budget  and  the  cost  of  Government 
would  soon  be  completely  out  of  control. 

For  example.  I  should  like  to  point  out 
in  the  bill  that  in  the  State  Department 
the  House  allowed  197  new  positions. 

The  State  Department  appealed  from 
that,  and  requested  an  Increase.  The 
Senate  committee  allowed  197  positions 
more  than  the  House  allowed  for  the 
State  Department. 

For  the  related  agencies,  the  House 
allowed  money  for  426  new  positions. 
The  Senate  committee  allowed  an  ad- 
ditional 244  positions. 

For  the  Justice  Department,  the 
House  allowed  623  new  positions.  The 
Senate  committee  has  recommended  40 
more.    They  say  they  need  even  more. 

There  is  no  end  to  it.  I  remind  my 
colleagues  that,  after  all.  tlie  appropria- 
tion is  a  lump  sum  appropriation.  If 
the  Department  has  a  need  to  use  the 
money,  it  could  allocate  the  money  to 
any  of  the  particular  fimctlons  to  whl^ 
it  wished  to  allocate  it. 

I  also  point  out  that  the  amendment 
was  not  offered  in  the  subcommittee.  It 
was  not  offered  In  the  full  committee. 
It  Is  an  amendment  which  is  presented 
In  the  Senate. 

We  have  done  a  pretty  good  job  in  this 
connection.  I  notice  one  Instance  was 
cited,  that  perhaps  In  one  State  there 
might  be  a  need  for  some  enforcement 
of  existing  law.  I  point  out  that  there 
are  U.S.  attorneys  and  U.S.  district  at- 
torneys in  the  law  enforcement  field  and 
in  the  civil  rights  field. 

Forty  attorneys  are  to  be  allowed.  In 
Washington,  for  that  Division.  The 
House  allowance  has  provided  8  more. 
That  will  make  48.  There  wlU  be  48 
attorneys. 

Let  us  see  what  is  the  record  concern- 
ing the  complaints  received.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Louisiana  [Mr.  EllenderI 
questioned  the  witness,  Mr.  Marshall. 
He  asked  him : 

WoTild  you  be  able  to  tell  the  committee 
how  many  complaints  you  did  receive  from 
the  Commission  during  the  fiscal  year  1983? 

Mr.    Marshall.  Prom   the    Commission? 

Senator  Eixekdxr.  Yes. 

The  reference  is  to  the  Civil  Rights 
Commission,  which  Is  conducting  Inves- 
tigations. Money  has  been  appropriated 
for  it.  It  is  on  the  job.  That  is  its  busi- 
ness.   Mr.  Marshall  replied: 

Senator,  I  do  not  have  that  figure.  I  would 
have  to  supply  It. 

Senator  Ellender.  Will  you  supply  It 
for  the  record  and  also  indicate  the  nature 
of  those  complaints? 

Mr.  Marshall.  Tes.     I  will  do  that. 

The  information  requested  was  sup- 
plied.   It  is: 

During  fiscal  year  1963  the  Civil  Rlghta 
Commission  referred  some  50  letters  relating 


to  a  variety  of  civil  rights  complaints  to  this 
Division. 

Fifty  letters.  There  will  be  48  at- 
torneys, Mr.  President.  I  believe  that  is 
enough. 

If  we  wish  to  provide  money  on  the 
basis  of  whatever  is  requested,  we  ought 
to  allow  the  State  Department  another 
441  personnel.  We  ought  to  allow  more 
personnel  for  the  Commerce  Depart- 
ment, and  more  for  the  related  agencies, 
if  we  are  to  act  on  the  basis  of  stated 
need. 

There  is  the  prospect  that  a  new  civil 
rights  bill  will  be  passed  some  time  next 
year.  There  are  those  who  hope  it  will 
be  passed.  If  it  should  be  passed,  there 
will  come  to  the  Congress  a  request  for  a 
great  numt>er  of  attorneys  more,  and 
more  clerical  help,  to  enforce  the  law. 

I  believe  that  the  number  of  attorxaeys 
and  the  number  of  personnel  in  this  sec- 
tion are  adequate.  If  not.  10  new  law- 
yers were  authorized  In  the  Civil  Divi- 
sion and  the  Tax  Division.  They  could 
use  another  one  or  two.  They  do  things 
like  that  from  time  to  time.  They  are 
not  bound  to  any  one  division.  They  use 
their  personnel  wherever  they  need  them. 

I  am  persuaded  that  what  the  com- 
mittee has  recommended  is  pretty  gen- 
erous. It  is  equitable.  It  is  on  a  basis 
of  what  actually  is  needed  and  what  can 
be  used. 

We  should  support  the  President  in 
the  present  drive,  if  we  can  call  it  that, 
for  economy,  and  in  the  concern  he  has 
indicated,  particularly  in  respect  to  the 
Defense  Department  and  other  depart- 
ments, about  holding  down  expenditures 
and  beginning  to  retrench  In  some  of 
these  fields. 

We  could  not  be  charged  with  not  pro- 
viding adequately  for  this  activity  or  not 
giving  due  consideration  to  this  par- 
ticular item.  I  feel  that  the  committee 
has  been  reasonably  generous.  I  be- 
lieve the  committee  should  be  sustained. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President.  Is  it  not 
correct  that  the  $18,657,000  Is  a  Ivunp- 
sum  appropriation  which  could  be  used 
In  any  part  of  this  area? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes,  Indeed.  That 
is  what  I  have  tried  to  say.  If  another 
two  or  three  attorneys  are  needed,  the 
money  is  provided  for  that  purpose. 

There  is  one  thing  which  Is  certain. 
If  we  appropriate  all  the  money  re- 
quested it  will  be  spent.  If  we  hold  down 
the  amount,  so  that  It  will  be  necessary 
to  make  certain  adjustments  from  time 
to  time,  we  shall  get  more  for  our  money. 
I  believe  we  shall  get  better  results. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  wUl 
the  Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mrs.  SMITH.  I  should  be  happy  to 
yield,  but  I  believe  the  chairman  of  the 
committee  has  the  fioor. 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  report  of  the 
committee  is  quite  explicit  on  that  point, 
and  justifies  an  increase  of  $84,000  over 
the  House  allowance  In  this  way: 

The  additional  amount  will  provide  fund- 
ing for  about  10  additional  poeltlona  In  the 
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Tax  and  Civil  Righta  Dhrlstcns  to  SMUt  with 
the  increased  workloads. 

Certainly  if  any  of  these  particular 
funds  were  xised  for  the  ClvU  Rights 
Division  the  Appropriations  Committee 
would  be  the  flrst  to  complain  about  the 
Department  using  the  funds  contrary  to 
the  report  of  the  committee. 

I  recognize  that  the  report  does  not 
legally  bind  the  Department,  and  it  could 
legally  use  a  portion  of  the  $84,000  or  of 
other  sums  for  this  division. 

The  Department  made  its  presentation. 
The  committee  made  Its  decision,  up  to 
this  point,  as  to  the  number  of  person- 
nel for  the  Civil  Rights  Division.  The 
committee  would  allow  10  additional 
positions  for  3  other  divisions.  If  I 
were  administering  the  Department  of 
Justice,  I  would  hesitate  to  use  any  of 
these  funds  for  the  purpose  of  the  ClvU 
Rights  Uvlslon,  In  the  face  of  this  state- 
ment In  the  committee  report. 

Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  President,  I  agree 
•  with  the  distinguished  Senator  from  New 
York  that  the  10  additional  positions 
recommended  by  the  committee  were 
earmarked,  and  could  not  be  transferred. 
That  would  not  prohibit  or  prevent  the 
transfer  of  any  other  amount  from  the 
very  large  appropriation,  the  remainder 
of  $18,678,006. 

■nils  question  was  quite  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed In  the  hearings  as  the  Senator 
will  notice. 

My  civil  rights  record  is  a  good  one 
and  I  would  not  wish  to  deprive  the  peo- 
ple to  this  division  of  the  attorneys  they 
need.  We  were  of  the  opinion  that  there 
was  sxifficlent  flexibility  in  that  area  so 
that  the  Clvfl  Rights  Division  could  bor- 
row, whenever  there  was  a  need  to  do 
so. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  If  the 
Senator  will  yield  further.  I  know  of  the 
fine  record  of  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Maine  In  the  field  of  civil  rights; 
and  I  am  sure  it  would  be  furthest  from 
her  thought  to  cripple  this  division  in 
any  "way. 

However,  the  amount  requested  was 
considerably  higher  for  the  total  appro- 
priation. It  is  true  that  for  all  salaries 
and  expenses  for  legal  activities  in  the 
Department  of  Jostice — excluding  the 
Antitrust  Division,  which  is  covered  by 
a  separate  Item— the  $18  million-plus  Is 
a  sizable  sum,  but  we  are  dlscrxsslng  what 
has  been  requested  for  this  division. 

I  appeal  to  the  Senator  from  Maine, 
who  may  not  have  been  present  at  the 
time  of  my  previous  presentation.  In  this 
way:  Even  the  sinns  which  have  been 
asked  for  and  which  have  not  been  al- 
lowed were  estimates  made  up  at  a  time 
before  the  recent  crisis  in  the  summer  oT 
this  year,  which  called  for  many  addi- 
tional legal  personnel,  which  sltuaUon, 
we  hope,  will  not  be  repeated;  but  there 
Is  no  assurance  that  It  wffl  not  be.   Many 

of  the  lawyers  worked  night  and  day 

around  the  clock  la  some  instances 

during  tliat  time  of  great  crisis. 

The  Senator  from  Arkansas  referred 
to  thfl  commendable  efbirts  of  the  Pres- 
Weat  to  keep  expenoas  dowa;  but  I  eaU 


attention  to  the  fact  that  the  President 
also  has  taken  a  very  vigorous  portion 
favorable  to  civil  rights. 

I  qnote  this  sentence  from  an  editorial 
in  the  New  York  Times  on  this  very  sub- 
ject, dealing  with  the  amendment  which 
the  Senate  now  has  before  It.  in  which  it 
is  stated: 

Hei»  U  aa  opportunity  for  President  John- 
son to  go  beyond  his  admirable  support  of 
new  ClvU  righta  l^lslation  and  help  m»,^f 
existing  law  work.  A  strong  word  from  the 
President  should  produce  the  votes  to  re- 
store all  19  requested  positions  to  the  cnvll 
Rights  Dllvsion — or  even  to  go  beyond  that 
figure,  as  events  since  the  budget  was  drawn 
up  a  year  ago  clearly  demand. 

Mr.  President.  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  included  at  the  conclusion 
of  my  remarks  the  editorial  from  which 
I  have  read,  and  also  an  editorial  from 
last  night's  Star  which  Is  very  favorable 
to  this  amendment. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  edito- 
rials were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  tlie 
RscoRD,  as  follows: 

Stasvino  Cnrs.  Riohts 

The  extent  of  Boothern  congresakMua 
power  to  hobble  the  Oovernment's  eiforts  to 
achieve  Negro  rlghU  Is  lUustrated  by  what 
has  happened  to  the  approprlaUon  for  the 
Justice  Department's  ClvU  Bights  Division. 
The  Division  has  only  40  lawyers  to  do  aU 
the  laborious  work  of  suing  for  the  right  to 
vote  in  counties  across  the  South,  of  investi- 
gating police  brutaUty.  of  planning  legisla- 
tion. In  the  current  budget.  President  Ken- 
i»edy  sought  a  modest  increwe  of  18  indi- 
viduals. The  House  aliowed  funds  for  only 
eight.  The  Senate  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee, while  giving  the  Justice  Department 
somewhat  more  than  the  House  figure,  sped- 
fled  that  none  of  this  additional  sum  was 
to  go  to  the  Ctrll  Rights  Dtvlslon. 

The  Senate  is  to  debate  the  Justice  De- 
partment appropriation  bUl  tomorrow.  Here 
U  an  opportunity  for  President  Johnson  to 
go  beyond  his  admirable  svippart  of  new 
ClvU  rights  legislation  and  help  make  exist- 
ing law  work.  A  strong  word  from  the  Pres- 
ident should  produce  the  votes  to  restore 
all  U  requested  positUms  to  tlie  OMl  Bights 
Dlvlaloo — or  even  to  go  beToofl  that  flgwv 
as  eveau  since  the  bndcet  was  <lrawii  up  a 
year  ago  daarly  di»r>ind 

Civn.  Sights  luwms 
In  the  area  of  eWl  rlgtite  enforcement.  «»e 
Department  of  JusUoe  pqpoeeds  cm  the  baste 
o<  lam  whicii  €X»grea  has  aAaptad.  Mow, 
oomnvm.  the  DepartmeaC  flnds  Itnlf  la  the 
anomalous  poaltioa  of  not  having  eDoi«h 
lawyers  to  carry  out  the  dvU  rlghu  Job  dele- 
gated to  It  by  Congresa. 

This  matter  should  be  gone  Into  when  the 
Justice  Department  appropriation  bill  comes 
up  In  the  Senate  this  wei*.  It  to  expected 
that  an  sdert  wm  be  made  to  ehow  that  the 
AppropHsMoBs  Conunittee,  though  proportng 
more  oooney.  has  subjected  it  to  leetrlcttons 
which  wlU  peevent  the  Department  from  hir- 
ing tte  lawyers  U  needs.  IX  this  can  in  fact 
be  shown,  the  neoeaeary  funds  shouM  be 
made  availaUe  without  reetriction  or  the 
Senate  ahould  Indicate  that  It  really  does 
aot  expect  the  Department  to  go  forward 
with  the  assignments  that  Congress  has  given 

1  Vi 


Mrs.  SMITH.  Mr.  Pperfdent.  I  do  not 
lite  to  tate  IssHe  vtth  mjr  abte  «**Hi»f  r 
and  good  friend  from  New  Tort  on  this 
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matter  or  any  other  matter,  but  I  remind 
Members  o*  the  Senate  that  6  months  of 
the  fiscal  year  are  practically  over  and 
that  the  new  budget  wUl  come  in  early 
In  January.  At  that  time  I  am  sure  we 
shaU  know  better  the  points  which  the 
new  President.  President  Johnson,  wUl 
emphasize,  and  I  am  sure  this  will  be  one 
of  those  which  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
support. 

Mr.  KEATING.  If  the  Senator  will 
yield,  I  have  no  doubt  that  civil  rights 
legislation  wUl  be  enacted  and  that  it  wlD 
require  additional  staffing  in  the  Civil 
Rights  Division.  However,  we  are  dis- 
cussing the  situation  as  of  today.  The 
WM-k  of  the  Department,  this  minute  and 
tomorrow,  is  crippled,  in  enforcing  vot- 
ing rights,  by  the  lack  of  personnel. 

While  I  agree  with  the  distinguished 
SenatOT  that  very  shortly  there  will  be 
an  opportunity  to  review  the  question 
hopefully,  in  coimection  with  next  year's 
appropriation  bill — not  a  year  from  now 
but  preferably  6  months  from  now— yet 
we  cannot  take  a  chance.  Judging  from 
what  has  happened  this  year.  We  can- 
not very  well  plan  to  make  provision  for 
next  year. 

I  realize  that  a  large  part  of  this  year 

has  gone  by— half  of   the  fiscal  year 

roughly— and  that  these  posltloias  are  not 

to  be  filled  retroactively,  and  it  might  be 

that  there  could  be  some  modification 

of  the  figure  of  $167,000  which  would  be 

acceptable.    But  I  could  not  withdraw 

xthe  amendment  with  the  hope  that  it  wHl 

be  taken  care  of  next  year,  because  there 

will  be  problems  next  year,  and  we  must 

now  face  those  which  we  have  at  present. 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  I  should 

like  to  answer  the  Senator  from  Maine, 

whom  I  admire  and  respect.    I  am  sure 

that  she  understands  our  sincerity. 

What  is  important  is  tlMit  tbe  depart- 
ments, as  the  Senator  knows,  pay  the 
strictest  attention  to  the  views  of  the 
Appropriations  Suboommittee  before 
which  they  appear.  What  hapi>ens  when 
there  is  a  kind  of  ctmaoUdation  of  view 
in  a  matter  of  this  character  is  that 
the  request  having  been  considered  and 
not  granted,  the  Department  becones 
very  loath  to  shift  its  employees  aroHnd. 
In  aririition.  It  stret^thens  the  other 
^'^'^wwT^  of  the  bureaucracT — and  I  say 
that  kindly— in  the  Department,  partio- 
nlATly  when.  «■  here,  the  voaktkaoM  are 
««thori«ed  In  the  words  of  the  commit- 
tee report  and  they  are  idectlfled  as  be- 
ing earmarked  for  the  tax  and  civil  di- 
visions. 

As  to  the  question  of  coupling  these 
items  together,  especially  since  the 
amounts  of  money  involved  are  so  Ir- 
rdevant  to  the  Issues  involved,  we  should 
really  pay  attention  to  the  mi>TiTti  that 
Justice  deferred  is  Justice  denied.  As 
these  positions  are  needed  to  do  Justice 
in  an  area  as  to  which  there  is  such  a 
broad  consensus,  namely,  the  votii« 
rights  area,  I  hope  the  chaii«an  of  tte 
subcommittee  may  be  prevailed  upon  t» 
•oeept  a  prapoMl  for  a  reasonable  ■«— . 
enouBh  to  cany  the  program  for  the  next 
i  montha. 
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December  12 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  as 
I  Tinderstand.  the  amendment  offered  by 
the  Senator  from  New  York  hi  Its  pres- 
ent status  would  provide  for  an  addi- 
tional $167,000. 

Mr.  KEATINO.    That  is  correct. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Half  of  the  fiscal 
year  has  gone.  A  modification  has  been 
proposed  to  the  Senator's  amendment, 
about  which  I  have  spoken  to  him.  that 
would  for  a  hall  year  require  about  $70.- 

000  to  employ  10  lawyers.  I  have  dis- 
cussed this  question  with  the  Justice 
Department.  There  is  a  feeling  in  the 
Department,  as  expressed  by  Department 
officials,  that  an  additional  10  lawyers 
would  be  needed.  I  feel,  however,  that 
since  it  is  now  almost  mid-December, 
and  since  it  would  require  a  rather  con- 
siderable period  of  time  to  obtain  secu- 
rity clearance  for  the  personnel,  a 
smaller  amount  would  be  provided  In  the 
amendment,  which  would  fulfill  the 
needs  of  the  Depcu-tment. 

There  is  no  need  for  asking  more  than 
is  required  and  more  than  can  be  con- 
structively used. 

Therefore,  I  elicit  the  attention  of  the 
chairman.  I  feel  a  proposal  to  add 
$50,000  to  the  amoimt  lined  on  line  2, 
page  16,  to  make  the  amount  "$18,707.- 
000."  instead  of  "$18,657,000"  would 
mean  that  an  additional  $50,000  would 
be  made  available  to  the  Justice  Depart- 
ment in  this  particular  category,  and 
thereby  permit  the  Justice  Department 
to  employ  w>proximately  between  six  and 
seven  additional  attorneys  for  the  re- 
mainder of  the  year.  Actually,  the  num- 
ber might  be  more,  because  it  would 
greatly  depend  upon  the  time  required 
for  security  clearance.  I  do  not  believe 
It  would  be  done  in  much  Jess  than  6 
weeks. 

Therefore  I  should  like  to  elicit  the 
views  of  the  chairman  on  this  matter. 

1  know  what  the  committee  report  states. 
I  serve  on  the  committee.  I  must  say,  in 
all  candor,  that  I  voted  for  the  conunit- 
tee  recommendation.  Incidentally,  I 
have  received  no  complaints  from  the 
Jiistice  Department.  I  read  about  the 
possibility  of  an  Inadequate  profes- 
sional staff  for  the  Civil  Rights  Division, 
and  I  inquired  about  it.  I  was  told  that 
there  definitely  was  a  need  for  addi- 
tional professional  staff  members. 
Therefore,  I  prepared  the  amendment. 
However,  I  have  no  desire  to  substitute 
my  amendment  for  the  amendment  of- 
fered by  the  Senators  from  New  York, 
who  took  the  lead  in  this  matter.  It  is 
not  a  question  of  whose  amendment  is 
voted  on;  it  is  a  matter  of  adjusting  the 
figure  to  the  point  where  we  can  obtain 
what  we  feel  is  needed,  and  nothing  more. 
Would  the  chairman  care  to  venture  his 
views  on  this  subject? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senator  indicates  that  there  has  been  no 
complaint  from  the  Justice  Department 
with  respect  to  the  committee's  action. 
No  representation  was  made  that  the 
amount  be  increased.  Of  course,  I  would 
personally  favor  the  suggestion  of  the 
Senator  from  Minnesota  over  that  of 
the  amendment  as  originally  sponsored. 


However,  I  come  back  to  this  point: 
According  to  the  best  Judgment  of  the 
department  there  is  need  for  a  few  addi- 
tional attorneys.  If  we  go  back  to  my 
original  point,  every  agency  has  sMne 
need.  However,  I  do  not  think  it  is  a 
pressing  need.  It  is  not  a  need  that  must 
be  accommodated  immediately.  I  be- 
Ueve  the  Department  can  do  pretty  well 
with  what  is  in  the  bill.  This  question 
was  not  raised  either  in  the  subcommit- 
tee or  in  the  full  committee. 

I  am  hopeful  that  what  we  have  done 
can  be  sustained.  As  has  been  indicated, 
there  will  be  very  early  consideration  of 
this  subject  next  year.  We  shall  find 
that  there  will  be  an  insistence  on  get- 
ting down  to  business  on  appropriation 
bills  early  in  the  next  year.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  time  to  consider  this  matter. 

I  hope  the  committee  will  be  sustained. 
If  it  cannot  be  sustained,  naturally  I 
would  prefer  the  lesser  amount.  It  seems 
to  me  that  this  is  an  admission  that  the 
Department  does  not  need  what  the 
original  amendment  calls  for.  It  is  not 
insisting  on  it.  In  conversation  it  has 
been  said.  "We  could  use  5  or  6  or  8  or  10 
more  attorneys."  I  know  I  could  use  a 
couple  more  attorneys  In  my  office. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     So  could  I. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  We  must  recog- 
nize the  fiscal  problems,  too,  and  try  to 
adjiist  ourselves  to  them  as  much  as  we 
can.  With  40  allowed,  and  8  more  to  be 
proposed,  that  would  make  48  lawyers. 
Why  should  they  have  that  money,  when 
they  received  only  50  letters  or  com- 
plaints from  the  Civil  Rights  Commis- 
sion? That  clearly  indicates  that  with 
all  the  district  attorneys  and  assistant 
district  attorneys  all  over  the  country, 
for  the  next  3  or  4  months  they  certainly 
should  be  able  to  get  along  with  what  the 
bill  provides. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Did  I  understand  the 
Senator  to  say  that  only  50  complaints 
had  been  received? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Yes.  I  previously 
indicated  that  50  letters  had  been  re- 
ceived from  the  CivU  Rights  Commission. 
That  is  all  that  had  been  received  in 
fiscal  1963.    That  Is  their  testimony. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Is  the  Senator  talk- 
ing about  the  Civil  Rights  Commission 
or  the  Civil  Rights  Division? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  The  Civil  Rights 
Commission.  That  Is  the  commission 
which  Is  doing  the  investigating,  and 
doing  all  the  work  on  this  problem.  The 
Civil  Rights  Commission  referred  about 
50  letters  to  the  Division.  Those  letters 
related  to  a  variety  of  civil  rights  com- 
plaints.   That  is  their  testimony. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  That  may  be  so. 
The  Division,  however,  had  received 
23,000  complaints.  It  may  be  that  only 
50  of  those  were  referred  to  it  by  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  If  23.000  com- 
plaints were  received,  as  the  Senator 
says,  from  sources  other  than  the  Civil 
Rights  Commission,  it  seems  to  me  that 
the  Commission  is  not  very  vigilant. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  assume  that  the 
Commission  referred  to  the  Division 
specific  matters. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  They  were  letters 
of  complaint. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Undoubtedly  the 
Civil  Rights  Commission  transmitted  to 
the  Civil  Rights  Division  only  those  let- 
ters or  complaints  which  were  most 
meritorious,  the  remainder  having  been 
culled  out  for  one  reason  or  another. 
However.  Justice  Department  testimony 
before  the  Committee  was  to  the  effect 
that  they  had  received  23,000  complaints 
on  new  matters  and  cases,  and  that  they 
had  received  12.000  reports  and  memo- 
randa from  the  FBI  and  other  sources. 

1  assume  that  in  those  12.000  cases  are 
included  the  50  or  so  to  which  the  Sen- 
ator has  referred. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  do  not  know  the 
number;  but  does  the  Senater  know  how 
msmy  district  attorneys  and  assistant 
district  attorneys  there  are  all  over  the 
country?  They  handle  matters  that  are 
referred  to  them. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  My  colleague  from 
New  York  has  clearly  stated  the  prin- 
cipal reason  why  the  U.S.  attorney 
alone  cannot  handle  these  complicate 
cases.  For  example,  in  Montgomery 
County,  Alabama.  36,000  pages  of  voting 
records  had  to  be  analyzed,  and  the  brief 
ran  to  300  pages.  Mr.  Marshall,  the  head 
of  the  Division,  testified  that  if  the  U.S. 
attorney  in  this  district  had  to  prepare 
this  case  alone,  he  could  not  have  done 
anything  else  for  an  estimated  period  of 

2  years. 

There  are  many  other  such  cases.  We 
know  that  every  roadblock  is  thrown  into 
the  path  of  successful  prosecution  in  such 
cases.  They  are  like  complicated  anti- 
trust or  tax  cases.  They  cannot  all  be 
handled  by  U.S.  attorneys.  If  the  U.S. 
attorneys  tried  to  do  so.  their  other  work 
would  become  completely  bogged  down. 
They  would  not  be  able  to  handle  the 
regular  civil  and  criminal  litigation 
which  makes  up  the  usual  caseload  in 
every  district. 

Addressing  myself  to  the  remarks  of 
the  distinguished  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, it  is  true  that  the  figure  of 
$167,000  is  for  the  full  year.  Just  as  the 
other  figm-e  in  the  bill  was  for  the  full 
year. 

We  are  faced  with  an  unprecedented 
situation.  We  are  passing  an  appropria- 
tion bill  when  the  fiscal  year  is  half  over. 
If  additional  lawyers  were  employed — 
and  most  of  the  pressing  need  is  for 
lawyers  and  not  for  clerical  personnel — 
they  would  have  to  go  through  the  nor- 
mal FBI  clearance  proced\ure,  which 
a  Oovernment  lawyer  must  go  through, 
and  this  would  require  about  6  weeks,  as 
the  Senator  from  Minnesota  has  indi- 
cated. 

Therefore,  it  might  be  adequate  to 
make  an  allowance  for  the  remaining 
5  months  of  the  fiscal  year.  That  might 
be  adequate  to  employ  the  10  lawyers 
that  are  needed,  for  the  balance  of  the 
fiscal  year.  In  that  case  I  would  compute 
the  amount  to  be  closer  to  $70,000  than 
the  $50,000  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
has  Indicated. 

I  believe  that  some  amount  in  that 
neighborhood  would,  as  I  envision  it,  do 
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the  Job  which  the  Department  of  Jus- 
tice says  Is  necessary  for  the  balance  of 
the  fiscal  year. 

I  wonder  if  the  Senator  could  not  see 
his  way  clear  to  agree  to  a  figure  of 
$70,000  as  opposed  to  $50,000. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  That  was  the 
amount  I  had  originally  Intended  to  sug- 
gest for  the  6-month  period.  In  light 
of  the  security  checks,  I  was  of  the  opin- 
ion that  $50,000  would  be  adequate. 
That  is  merely  a  rule-of -thumb  sugges- 
tion. I  do  not  guarantee  accounting  ac- 
curacy on  this  subject.  The  question  to 
be  decided  is  whether  we  want  to  add  a 
few  additional  lawyers  to  handle  the 
workload  which  the  Senator  from  New 
York  has  so  adequately  documented. 
My  own  view  is  that  if  $50,000  were  al- 
lowed, it  would  be  of  significant  help  to 
the  Department,  because  the  $50,000 
would  not  be  earmarked.  That  would 
permit  some  shifting  of  personnel  among 
certain  of  the  divisions  and  units  in  the 
Department  of  Justice,  as  has  been  sug- 
gested by  the  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
Smith] .  She  reminded  us  that  there  is  a 
flexibility  in  the  employment  of  lawyers 
and  professional  staff  personnel,  except 
in  the  instance  of  the  Tax  Division, 
where  the  report.  I  believe,  requires — 

Mr.  KEATINO.  The  Tax  Division  and 
the  Civil  Division. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  the  Tax  Division 
and  the  Civil  EMvision  there  is  a  require- 
ment that  any  additional  personnel  be 
assigned  to  those  Divisions. 

The  Senator  may  wish  to  modify  his 
amendment.  I  have  no  desire  to  press 
any  amendment  of  my  own,  becaiise  he 
has  taken  the  lead,  and  I  do  not  believe 
in  "cutting:  in."  Why  does  not  the  Sen- 
ator modify  it  to  provide  some  amount 
between  $50,000  and  $75,000?  Then  the 
Senate  can  vote. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President,  to  show 
what  a  reasonable  fellow  I  am.  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  I  may  modify 
my  amendment  to  provide  $60,000 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  The  arrangement, 
then,  will  provide  a  modification  of  the 
amendment,  so  that  the  amount  will  be 
$18,717,000. 
Mr.  KEATINO.  That  is  correct. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  On  page  16,  line  2, 
"$18,657,000"  would  be  strtcken,  and  In 
lieu  thereof  "$18,717,000"  would  be  in- 
serted. II 

Mr.  KEATING.    That  Is  correct. 

Mr.  President,  since  the  yeas  and  nays 
have  already  been  ordered,  I  ask  uiumi- 
mous  consent 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  do 
I  correctly  understand  that  the  Senator 
from  New  York  may  modify  his  amend- 
ment? 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Only  by 
unanimous  consent. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Reserving  the  right 
to  object,  if  we  took  a  litUe  longer,  per- 
haps we  might  reduce  the  amount  still 
further.  I  was  not  a  party  to  this  ar- 
rangement. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  that  modification. 

Mr.  KEATINO.  I  wish  to  make  it 
clear  that  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
has  been  very  cooperaUve. 


Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  If 
the  Senator  from  New  York  and  the  S«i- 
ator  from  Minnesota  would  be  willing 
to  extend  the  debate,  we  might  discuss 
the  question  a  little  further,  perhaps  re- 
duce the  amount  still  further,  and  con- 
vince Senators  that  the  amoimt  should 
be  reduced.  I  am  very  happy  with  the 
progress  that  is  being  made. 
I  shall  not  object. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  If  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas  is  willing  to  become  a  third 
party  to  this  arrangement.  I  think  I 
could  persuade  the  Senator  from  New 
York  [Mr.  Kkatimg]  to  reduce  the 
amoimt  to  $50,000. 

I  have  never  known  a  finer  chairman 
than  the  Senator  from  Arkansas.  He  is 
one  of  my  favorite  chairmen.  The  Sena- 
tor from  Arkansas  has  been  chairman  of 
a  committee  on  which  I  have  served  for 
many  years.  I  know  of  no  one  whom  I 
admire  more,  or  for  whose  work  I  have 
greater  respect.  I  would  be  glad  to  be- 
come party  to  such  an  arrangement. 
After  this  sincere  testimonial,  we  should 
be  able  to  simplify  the  whole  procedure. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  thank  the  dis- 
tinguished Senator  from  Minnesota;  but 
I  fuUy  subscribe  to  the  view  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  and  shall  re- 
main frugal. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  The  Chair  hears  none,  and 
it  is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Arkansas  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.    I  yield. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.    Both  my  coUeague  from 
New  York  [Mr.  Kkating]  and  I  deeply 
appreciate  the  effort  of  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota   [Mr.  HtncpHREY]   to  resolve 
this  question  in  a  favorable  way.    I  sin- 
cerely hope  that  this  evidence  of  prac- 
ticality on  our  part — and  I  fully  appre- 
ciate why  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
in  this  case  might  not  be  able  to  accept 
the  amendment — will  find  favor  with  the 
Senate,  and  that  the  Senator  from  Min- 
nesota, although  he  is  a  member  of  the 
committee,  will  feel  that  It  is  proper  to 
support  it. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.    I  shall  do  so. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  call  the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
theroU. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  order 
for  the  quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDINO  OFFICER.  Without 
objection.  It  is  so  ordered. 

The  question  is  on  agreeing  to  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  New 
Yoric.  as  modified.  The  yeas  and  nays 
have  been  ordered,  and  the  clerk  will 
call  the  roll. 
The  legislative  clerk  called  the  roll. 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  announce  that 
the  Senator  from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brews- 
t«r].  the  Senator  from  Pennsylvania 
[Mr.  Clark],  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  PuLBRioHT],  the  Senator  from  Ari- 
K>na  [Mr.  Hatdkn],  the  Senator  from 
Florida  [Mr.  Holland],  the  Senator  from 
North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan] ,  the  Sena- 
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tor  from  Missouri  [Mr.  Long],  the  Sena- 
tor from  Washington  [Mr.  Magnuson], 
the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Mc- 
Namaka],  the  Senator  from  Oklahoma 
[Mr.  Monbonxt].  the  Senator  from 
Alabama  [Mr.  Sparkxan  ] .  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Waltirs]  are 
absent  on  official  business. 

I  further  announce  that  the  Senator 
from  California  [Mr.  Engli]  is  absent 
due  to  illness. 

I  further  announce  that,  if  present 
and  voting,  the  Senator  from  California 
[Mr.  Engle].  the  Senator  from  Ten- 
nessee [Mr.  Waltiks].  and  the  Senator 
from  Maryland  [Mr.  Brbwstkr]  would 
each  vote  "yea." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Wash- 
ington [Mr.  Magnuson]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr.  Hkus- 
KA].  If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator 
from  Washington  would  vote  "yea,"  aiKl 
the  Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Penn- 
sylvania [Mr.  Clark]  is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Florida  [Mr.  Holland]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Pennsylvania  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Florida  would  vote  "nay  " 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Michi- 
gan [Mr.  McNakara]  Is  paired  with  the 
Senator  from  Alabama  [Mr.  Spamocan] 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  from 
Michigan  would  vote  "yea,"  and  the 
Senator  from  Alabcuna  would  vote  "nay." 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from  Mis- 
souri [Mr.  Long]  is  paired  with  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  [Mr.  Jordan]. 
If  present  and  voting,  the  Senator  fnmi 
Missouri  would  vote  "yea."  and  the  Sena- 
tor from  North  Carolina  would  vote 
"nay." 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  announce  that  the 
Senator  from  Colorado  [Mr.  Dokinick] 
Is  absent  on  official  duty  and.  if  present 
and  voting,  would  vote  "yea."  The  Sena- 
tor from  New  Hampshire  [Mr.  Cotton] 
is  necessarily  absent. 

The  Senator  from  Nebraska  [Mr. 
Hruska]  is  absent  on  official  business. 

The  Senator  from  Arizona  [Mr.  Oold- 
WATKR]  is  detained  on  official  business. 

On  this  vote,  the  Senator  from 
Nebraska  [Mr.  Hruska]  is  paired  with 
the  Senator  frMn  Washington  [Mr. 
Macnuson].  If  present  and  voting,  the 
Senator  from  Nebraska  would  vote 
"nay,"  and  the  Senator  from  Washington 
would  vote  "yea." 

The  result  was  annoimced — ^yeas  50, 
nays  33,  as  follows; 


Allott 

Bartlett 

Bayh 

Be&U 

Boggs 

BimUck 

Carlson 

Case 

Chvirch 

Cooper 

Dodd 

Douglas 

Sdmondson 

Font 

Oore 

Orueninf 

Hart 
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TEAS— 60 

Hartk* 

Hlckenlooper 

Humidirey 

Jackson 

Javlts 

Keating 

Kennedy 

Kuchel 

IfcOarthy 

MoOee 

MoOorem 

Mclntyre 

MBChem 

Metealf 

MUler 

ICorae 

Morton 


Muskie 

Nelson 

Neuberg«r 

Pastore 

Pearson 

PeU 

Prouty 

Proxmlre 

Bandolpli 

RibloaC 

Soott 

Symington 

Williams.  N  J. 

Taittorough 

Toung,  Ohio 
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iLUun 

Krvln 

RuBs«U 

AnderaoQ 

HUl 

SaltonataU 

Bennett 

iDouye 

Simpson 

Bible 

Johnston 

Smathers 

Byrd.  V». 

Jordan,  Idaho 

Smith 

Byrd.  W.  V*. 

LauactM 

Stennlfl 

Cannon 

Long.  La. 

Curtis 

Mansfield 

Thurmond 

Dlrtuen 

MeClellan 

Tower 

■MtUnd 

Mundt 

WlUlama.  Del. 

Blender 

Bobertaon 

Toung.  N.  Dak. 

NOT  VOnNO— 17 

Brewster 

OoldwstOT- 

llacniMon 

CUrk 

Bayden 

McNamara 

Cotton 

Holland 

Monroney 

Oomlnlek 

HruBka 

Sparkman 

Bncle 

Jordan,  N.C. 

Walters 

Ful  bright 

I<ong,  Mo. 

So  Mr.  Kzating's  amendment,  as  modi- 
fled,  was  agreed  to. 

(At  this  point  Mr.  Kennedy  took  the 
chair  as  Presiding  Officer.) 

Mr.  KEATINO.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  vote  by  which  the  amend- 
ment was  passed  be  reconsidered. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  move 
that  the  motion  to  reconsider  be  laid 
on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to -further  amendment. 

Mr.  YARBOROUGH.  Mr.  President, 
will  the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  for  the  third  reading  of  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
Is  open  to  further  amendment.  If  there 
be  no  further  sunendment  to 'be  pro- 
posed, the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendments  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendments  were  ordered  to  be 
engrossed  and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (HJl.  7073)  was  read  the 
third  time. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is,  Shall  it  pass? 

Mr.  JAVITS.  Mr.  President.  I  should 
like  to  ask  the  Senator  from  Arkansas 
a  question. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  objec- 
tion from  the  supporters  of  the  informa- 
tional media  guarantees  program  which 
is  a  program  for  the  guarantee  of  pay- 
ment in  dollars  instead  of  local  currency, 
which  might  be  tied  bp,  for  various  pub- 
lications sent  abro£Ul  in  the  interest  of 
our  Nation.  These  people  have  appealed 
to  us  very  strongly  on  the  basis  of  the 
provision  in  the  committee  report,  in 
which  the  committee  directs  that  the 
program  be  eliminated. 

Without  trying  to  change  the  mind  of 
the  committee  at  this  particular  time,  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  chairman  a 
question. 

Thia  Ia  really,  for  all  practical  pur- 
poses, a  foreign  policy  question,  as  to 
whether  the  foreign  policy  of  the  Natiwi 
is  or  Is  not  helped  by  the  informational 
media  guarantee  program — which  has 
been,  I  know,  under  considerable  flre. 
The  plea  has  been  made  that  the  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  considered  and  studied 
by  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations. 
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I  wish  to  ask  the  chairman  whether 
he  could  consent  to  making  some  request 
of  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations 
for  its  opinion.  In  view  of  the  fact  that 
the  provision  in  the  committee  report  is 
so  strong  on  that  subject.  I  have  it  be- 
fore me.  On  page  23  of  the  report  it  is 
stated: 

The  committee  has  previously  expressed 
Ita  disapproval  of  this  program  and  directs 
that  It  be  phased  out. 

The  language  is  "and  directs  that  it 
be  phased  out." 

That  is  pretty  drastic  language.  Of 
course,  the  committee  cannot  compel  the 
program  to  be  phased  out.  There  may 
be  some  objection  to  it. 

I  ask  the  chairman  whether  he  would 
agree  that  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee should  be  asked  to  review  the 
program  and  give  its  judgment  to  the 
Appropriations  Committee  on  the 
subject. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  There  is  nothing 
to  prevent  the  committee  from  doing 
that  at  any  time,  either  informally  or 
formally,  so  far  as  I  know.  If  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations  wishes  to  act 
and  wishes  to  submit  a  recommendation 
to  the  Appropriations  Committee.  The 
position  of  the  Appropriations  Commit- 
tee is  known.  I  do  not  know  why  we 
should  make  a  special  request  to  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee.  This  is  not  a 
new  program.  It  amounts  to  a  subsidy. 
There  is  a  feeling  that  it  should  be 
phased  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  The  committee  does  not 
content  itself  by  saying  that  it  should  be 
phased  out.  That  is  what  brought  me 
to  my  feet.  The  committee  says:  "Di- 
rects that  it  be  phased  out." 

There  is  a  very  real  question  as  to 
whether  any  committee  of  the  Congress 
has  any  right  to  direct  a  Government 
department  to  phase  out  a  program,  in 
the  absence  of  legislation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  can  do  so  indi- 
rectly. If  it  does  not  appropriate  the 
money. 

Mr.  JAVITS.     Of  course. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  This  is  the  indica- 
tion that  the  committee  feels  the  pro- 
gram should  be  phased  out.  because  the 
committee  does  not  feel  it  should  con- 
tinue to  make  appropriations.  It  might 
be  done  In  a  more  gentle  way;  I  do  not 
know.  Apparently  this  is  the  view  of  the 
committee. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  That  Is  the  reason  why 
I  came  back  to  the  proposition  that  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  should 
conduct  a  review  of  the  program  and 
should  express  Itself  upon  this  subject. 
In  view  of  the  report's  very  drastic  state- 
ment directing  that  the  program  be 
phased  out,  we  ought  to  know,  from  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations,  before 
a  Government  department  accepts  that 
direction  in  the  absence  of  any  other 
statement  by  anybody  else,  whether  or 
not  in  the  foreign  policy  interests  of  the 
United  States  the  program  should  be 
phased  out. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  As  I  pointed  out,  I 
know  of  no  restriction  on  the  Foreign 


Relations  Committee  about  making  its 
recommendations. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  So  it  would  be  fair  to 
say  that  what  the  subcommittee  and  the 
Appropriations  Committee  are  doing  is 
serving  notice  that  they  will  not  appro- 
priate money  in  the  future  for  this  pro- 
gram.   That  is  really  what  It  amounts  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  It  is  serving  notice 
that  the  committee  feels  it  ought  to  be 
phased  out. 

Mr.  JAVITS.  At  this  particular  time 
that  is  the  viewpoint  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.     Yes. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  I  yield  to  the  Sen- 
ator from  Louisiana. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  will  be  recalled 
that  last  year  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee, as  well  as  the  Congress,  reduced 
the  amount  for  this  program  to  $1  mil- 
lion. It  was  felt  by  us  then  that  efforts 
should  be  made  to  phase  out  the  pro- 
gram. Irrespective  of  our  feeling.  I  un- 
derstand that  this  year  the  Bureau  of 
the  Budget  made  a  request  for  $3  mil- 
lion.    Is  that  the  correct  amount? 

Mr.  KEATING.  The  sum  of  $3,960,000? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Yes.  $3,960,000. 
The  committee  felt  that  the  only  money 
which  should  be  appropriated,  in  view  of 
the  action  taken  last  year,  was  an 
amount  to  provide  enough  to  pay  back 
the  Interest  on  the  fimd. 

Actually,  we  are  appropriating  money 
out  of  the  Treasury  to  pay  back  the 
Treasury.  That  is  what  it  amounts  to. 
I  do  not  have  before  me  now  the  break- 
down as  to  how  the  money  is  being 
spent.  But  as  I  recall,  all  of  the  pub- 
lishers which  will  be  denied  this  subsidy, 
to  which  my  good  friend  from  Arkansas 
referred,  are  located  in  New  York  except 
for  one  In  California. 

Mr.  KEATING.  That  Is  nothing 
against  them,  is  It? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  have  nothing 
against  them,  but  I  believe  this  is  a  pro- 
gram we  should  dispense  with.  We  have 
had  the  program  since  1947.  It  was 
started  on  more  or  less  a  temporary  basis. 
Like  many  other  programs,  it  has  been 
continuing,  instead  of  being  phased  out. 
Some  are  inclined  to  increase  it. 

Under  the  foreign  aid  program  a  large 
sum  is  being  spent  to  provide  school- 
books  for  people  we  are  serving  abroad, 
by  way  of  foreign  aid.  There  is  not 
much  objection  to  that. 

Under  another  program  millions  of 
dollars  of  coimterpart  funds,  derived 
from  the  sale  of  surpluses  abroad,  are 
being  used  to  assist  libraries  for  school- 
children. 

I  believe  those  programs  are  well  di- 
rected. There  is  no  opposition  to  them. 
However,  when  it  comes  to  subsidizing 
large  corporations,  not  only  in  the  book 
line,  but  also  in  the  motion  picture  busi- 
ness— since  we  are  guaranteeing  profits 
for  the  sale  of  motion  pictures  and  other 
media,  I  do  not  believe  It  is  either  good 
or  necessary.  I  am  very  hopeful  that 
the  program  will  be  phased  out  as  soon 
as  possible. 
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I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  this 
program  is  operating  for  the  benefit  of 
our  large  publishing  concerns  not  only 
in  the  so-called  underdeveloised  coun- 
tries, but  also  is  acting  to  guarantee  to 
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them  profitable  business  in  such  strong 
and  prosperous  nations  as  France,  West 
Germany,  and  Israel. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  a  siun- 
mary  of  the  informational  media  guar- 


antee program,  as  of  June  30,  1962,  be 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Rzcord. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  simi- 
mary  was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the 
Record,  as  follows: 


17.5.  Information  Agency — Informational  media  guarantee  program,  June  30  1962 


Country 


(I) 


Afghanistan. 

Austria 

Burma .. 

Chile 

France 

Gernmny , 

IndoQMM 

Israel 

Italy 

Korea 

Netherlands. 

Norway 

PakUtan 

PhUlpploes.. 

Poland 

Spain 

Taiwan 

Turkey 

Vietnam..... 
Yugoslavia... 


Total. 


Number 
of  con- 
tractors > 


(2) 


U 
SI 

28 
60 

a 

70 
fiS 

U2 
8 
26 
60 
12 
86 

122 
85 
S8 
60 
88 
9« 
00 


Number 
of  con- 
tracts > 


(3) 


32 

106 

64 

00 

60 

224 

200 

566 

10 

27 

174 

44 

283 

449 

183 

180 

212 

331 

170 

327 


3.733 


Guarantee 

amount 

issued 


(4) 


$77,000 

601,  OH) 

355,650 

1.476,110 

851.625 

11,518,052 

6,827,735 

15,406,154 

83.205 

loaooo 

2,866.650 
586,443 
3,105,273 
17. 013, 004 
5,068,864 
2,643,675 
1.880,048 
7.305.343 
4.251,003 
9.001,125 


92.000.668 


Country 


(8) 


AfKhanlstan. 

Austria 

Burma 

Chile 

France 

Germany 

Indonesia 

Israel 

Italy 

Korea 

Netherlands. 


Dollar  pay- 
ments for 

currency 
purchased 


(6) 


0 

1360.553 

140. 758 

921.915 

438,483 

7.068.729 

4.956.761 

12.183.037 

9.307 

0 

1,838.719 

314. 757 

1.896.077 

15, 400. 151 

3.658.200 

1.709.911 

1, 283, 747 

5.530,660 

3.398.705 

6,648,329 


67,776,848 


Sale  of  foreign  currency 


Dollar 
proceeds 

(6) 


0 

$33a056 

87.i39 

481. 149 

428.003 

7.057,036 

0 

1,80\375 

0 

1,833,8M 

311,813 

0 

14,508,056 

1,288,040 

1,468.070 

1,237,104 

3.016.654 

1.643,741 

3.177,378 


38.863,006 


Foreign  currency  trans- 
ferred to  Tre4isury  De- 
partment 


Dollar  cost 
(9) 


• 

0 

$60,323 

0 

0 

0 

3.  734. 304 

9. 357.  403 

0 

0 

0 


Market  value 
(10) 


0 

0 

$60,046 

0 

0 

0 

1. 243.  A04 

4.  122, 937 

0 

0 

0 


Foreign  currency  inventory 
on  hand  June  30. 1962 


Dollar  cost 
(11) 


$3. 


0 

C 
,162 
0 
0 
0 
.  234,  457 
91 
0 
0 
0 


Market  value 
(12) 


0 

0 

$3,162 

0 

0 

0 

609.582 

63 

0 

0 

0 


Lots  (gain) 
oa  sales 

(7) 


0 

$30,497 

(886) 

440,766 

480 

11,603 

0 

0a0,158 

6 

0 

4,830 

2,944 

50 

810, 144 

1,130.360 

331.841 

46,553 

2,533,015 

1,753,041 

2,805,191 


10.S3«,603 


Country 


J 


(8) 


Norway 

Pakistan... 
Philippines. 

Poland 

Spain 

Tiaiwan 

Turkey 

Vietnam 

Yugoslavia. 


Total. 


'  Most  contractors  parUdpaU-  in  more  tluui  1  country.  The  number  of  different 
contractors  at  June  3(i,  19i«,  was  331.  t^wral  of  the  contractors  act  as  jobbers  and  p<ib- 
ILshers  represenutlvcs  for  several  hundred  exporters  of  iufbrmaUonal  materials  who 
do  not  have  contracts  directly  with  the  Agency.  , 


Foreign  currency  trans- 
ferred to  Treasury  De- 
partment 


Dollar  cost 
(0) 


$1;  502, 497 
0 

883,366 
0 
0 
0 
0 

300,713 


15.918,606 


Market  value 
(10) 


$1,606^388 
0 

647,342 
0 
0 
0 
0 

130,27$ 


*7,800,900 


Foreign  currency  inventory 
on  hand  June  30. 1962 


Dollar  cost 
(11) 


0 

$308,580 

61 

256,504 

0 

0 

0 

2.0U 

366.047 


2,164,945 


Market  Talue 
(12) 


0 

$306,844 

29 

256,505 

0 

0 

0 

068 

151,626 


1,328,860 


»  Of  the  3,733  contracts,  there  were  635  active  as  of  June  80  1962 
««^  ^.^A   7^"",«»  «>'d  by  lY,M»sury  aft«r  they  were  received  «  .-ic^  currojcte* 
^1^' ^''jSLe'SVog^S^.  "*  '"^  ^'npuu.lon,  remaining  units  loreign'':^;^^^ 


as  etoess  currencies 


Mr.    KEATING, 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  McCLELLAN. 
Mr.   KEATING.     I 


Mr.   President.  wlU 


I  yield, 
wish  to 


associate 


or  the  Junior  Senator  from  Arkansas 
[Mr.  Pttlbright],  since  the  Senators  are 
chairmen  of  the  respective  committees; 
but  I  hope  an  effort  will  be  made  by  the 


myself  with  the  remarks  of  my  colleague  Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  make  its 

from  New  York.    I  believe  that  for  the  views  known  to  the  Appropriations  Com- 

Appropriations    Committee    to   direct—  mittee,  so  as  to  determine  whether  or 

using  the  word  "direct" — that  a  program  "ot  the  opinion  of  members  of  the  Ap- 

be  phased  out  Is  going  somewhat  beyond  Propriatlons  Committee  will  be  changed 

the  proper  scope  of  its  acUvities.  The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  is 

Senators   who   are   interested   in  the  spending  thousands  of  dollars  to  send 

Civil  Rights  Division  of  the  Department  Peace  Corps  volunteers  overseas  to  teach 


of  Justice,  which  the  Senate  has  been 
discussing,  would  feel  that  if  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  should  direct  that 
the  activities  of  that  Division  be  phased 
out.  the  committee  would  be  going  a 
little  bit  wide  of  the  mark. 

I  agree  with  my  coUeague.  that  this 
subject  does  come  primarily  under  the 
Jurisdiction  of  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  Its  advice  in  the  matter 
would  be  highly  desirable. 

I  hope  an  effort  will  be  made  to  obtain 
such  advice.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
request  should  be  Initiated  by  the  senior 
Senator  from  Arkansas  I  Mr.  McClellan] 


people  to  read  and  to  understand  Eng- 
lish, yet  at  the  same  time  there  is  a 
great  scarcity  of  interesting  current 
reading  materials. 

The  Soviet  Union  subsidizes  vast  quan- 
tities of  reading  matter  to  be  sent  all 
over  the  world.  It  is  propaganda,  de- 
signed to  woo  men's  minds.  It  is  a  threat 
to  U.S.  policies. 

What  we  send  in  return,  even  under 
this  program  is  meager  compared  to  the 
Soviet  effort.  To  reduce  still  further,  or 
to  eliminate  the  sending  of  published 
materials  from  the  United  States  would 
be  a  very  serious  step,  very  much  against 
the  national  Interest. 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  JAVITS.    I  yield. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  think  it  ought  to 
be  made  clear  that  while  there  are  pub- 
lishing houses  In  places  other  than  New 
York,  it  is  fair  to  say.  also,  that  most  of 
the  book  publishing  companies  are  in 
New  York  City. 

Mr.  KEATINQ.  There  is  an  impor- 
tant one  in  St.  Paul. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Yes;  the  West  Pub- 
lishing Co. 

Mr.  KEATING.  And  they  got  about 
$150,000  out  of  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    Very  good. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  Is  a  fine  company, 
and  everybody  highly  respects  it. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  feel  that  the 
point  that  has  been  made  about  the  au- 
thorization of  this  program  by  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  ought  to  be 
given  serious  consideration.  If  we  are  to 
change  an  authorization  program,  it 
ought  to  be  done  by  the  authorizing  com- 
mittee the  legislative  committee.  The 
Appropriations  Committee  certainly  has 
the  power  to  decide  the  degree  of  the 
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juogram.  but  the  authorisation  has  been 
made  by  the  appropriate  committee. 

I  hope  the  reduetlon  in  the  Inlorma- 
tlonal  media  guarantee  of  some  $390,000 
will  not  seriously  affect  the  distribution 
of  educational  and  truly  worthwhile  ma- 
terial This  program  has  served  a  very 
useful  purpose  overseas.  It  seems  to  me 
we  would  be  wise  to  take  a  constructive 
lo<*  at  it,  rather  than  say,  at  the  appro- 
priation level.  "We  are  going  to  elimi- 
nate it  or  phase  it  out."  B4y  interpreta- 
Uon  of  "phase  out"  Is  that  It  does  not 
necessarily  mean  the  end  of  it  next  year. 
Programs  are  phased  out  over  a  period  of 
time.  But  the  chairman  and  the  rank- 
ing minority  member  and  other  members 
of  the  legislative  comimlttee  will  want  to 
take  a  look  at  it,  because  it  is  a  program 
that  has  always  been  considered  and  re- 
ported favorably. 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  I  do  not  think  we  ought 
to  let  it  rest  this  way;  namely,  that  It  be 
directed  that  the  program  be  phased  out. 
We  know  the  qualifying  jurisdictional 
question  involved,  but  I  think  it  is  impor- 
tant to  spell  it  out.  No  one  committee  is 
given  the  authority  to  phase  out  the  pro- 
gram. The  Senate  and  the  House  have 
stMnething  to  say  about  it.  I  am  sure 
the  chairman,  who  has  always  been  fair, 
would  want  to  make  that  clear. 

Apart  from  that  feeling,  I  may  say 
to  the  Senator  from  Minnesota  that  one 
of  the  Important  areas  in  which  we  are 
greatly  deficient  is  the  informational 
area. 

There  are  three  ways  to  win  the  cold 
war— militarily,  economically,  or  Infor- 
mationaUy. 

We  certainly  do  not  want  to  have  a 
military  test  of  strength.  We  want  to 
be  well  prepared,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  be  put  to  a  test. 

We  are  trying  to  win  in  the  economic 
field  and  we  have  an  enormous  aid  pro- 
gram Involving  billions  of  dollars. 

But  when  we  get  to  Information  there 
Is  something  in  us  which  restrains  us 
from  acting  and  doing  what  we  ought 
to  do  in  the  Interest  of  success  for  the 
United  States.  We  are  spending  less 
money  on  information  now  than  the 
Russians  used  to  spend  when  they 
jammed  American  broadcasts.  In  the 
hierarchy  of  broadcasting,  with  all  the 
genius  of  America,  we  come  after  Com- 
munist China  in  expenditures  In  that 
field.  There  Is  something  wrong  In  this 
situation. 

When  we  talk  about  the  informational 
media  guarantee  fund.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  say  that  Time  and  Life  are  big  organi- 
zations, and  to  ask  why  we  should  do 
anything  that  makes  it  possible  for  them 
to  gain.  But  they  will  be  able  to  say, 
"We  thank  you,  gentlemen.  You  are 
very  kind  and  distinguished.  But  we  are 
still  a  free  enterprise,  and  Instead  of 
sending  the  magazines  to  Saudi  Arabia, 
or  to  Yemen,  or  wherever  you  think 
they  should  go,  we  will  Instead  sell  them 
In  the  United  States.  Prance,  or  Britain, 
where  we  can  get  cold  cash."  They  can 
very  well  say  that.  So  it  is  no  answer  to 
say  ttiat  they  are  big  organizations. 

Mr.  President,  who  Is  getting  the  for- 
eign aid  bxislness?  Poor  organizations' 
Who  Is  getting  the  billions  of  dollars  in 
contracts  for  hardware?  General  Mo- 
tors, General  Electric,  and  other  great 


companies.  Who  provides  telephone 
service?  American  Telegraph  k  Tele- 
phone Co.,  the  biggest  organization  on 
earth.  Is  that  any  reason  to  cut  them 
out?  No:  we  want  them  to  prosp^  and 
to  keep  busy  and  do  a  great  Job  for  the 
country. 

I  have  previously  urged  that  perhaps 
It  would  be  a  better  decision  to  have  the 
legislative  committee,  the  Foreign  Re- 
lations Committee,  take  a  look  at  the 
whole  posture  of  the  information  pro- 
gram of  the  United  States.  With  all  re- 
spect and  deference  to  my  colleagues  of 
the  Appropriations  Committee,  it  is  not 
right  for  them  to  determine  what  sh&ll 
be  the  information  program  of  this  coun- 
try. This  is  a  great  foreign  relations 
question.  Neither  the  Navy.  Army,  Air 
Force,  nor  foreign  aid,  can  do  more  than 
this  program.  We  are  told,  for  example, 
that  the  main  problem  in  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  is  that  Latin  Americans 
think  we  are  buying  their  support.  In- 
stead of  winning  their  political  and  ideo- 
logical support.  Yet  the  very  Instrument 
we  have  to  get  that  done  is  inadequate 
to  the  task  we  have  before  us. 

So  it  Is  with  the  greatest  respect  that 
I  urge— and  I  hope  that  It  will  be  con- 
sidered— that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  set  a  rather  high  priority  up- 
on looking  into  the  whole  problem.  Nat- 
urally, the  Appropriations  Committee 
can  do  only  that  which  the  law  allows, 
and  it  does  not  deal  with  authorizations. 

If  the  law  needs  change — and  I  be- 
lieve it  does — in  order  to  give  amplitude 
to  our  program,  if  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  believes,  for  example,  that 
the  sums  provided  for  the  informational 
media  program  deserve  a  better  break 
than  they  have  been  getting.  I  think  it 
is  up  to  that  committee  to  say  so. 

Even  if  it  is  not  within  the  premise  of 
general  legislation,  there  is  the  author- 
ity of  legislative  oversight  to  permit  that 
committee  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
the  informational  media  guarantee  fimd. 
To  take  a  specific  example,  under  the 
authority  of  legislative  oversight,  pres- 
sure can  be  brought  to  have  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  give  high  priority 
to  the  problem.  I  would  hazard  %  guess, 
with  all  due  respect,  that  there  are  few 
questions  which  are  considered  Impor- 
tant enough  to  bring  to  the  floor  as  a 
review  of  the  Informational  media  pro- 
gram, especially  with  the  points  that 
have  been  raised  with  respect  to  the  pro- 
gram, and  the  making  of  some  recom- 
mendations, either  legislative  or  in  terms 
of  policy,  to  which  I  am  sure  the  Appro- 
priations Committee  and  the  chairman 
will  give  the  greatest  respect  and  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  CHURCH.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  associate  myself  with  the  remarks  Just 
made  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sena- 
tor from  New  York.  I  think  there  is 
here  involved  a  policy  question  that  is 
properly  within  the  Jiirisdiction  of  the 
Senate  Foreign  Relations  Committee. 
It  seems  to  me  the  way  we  are  viewed 
abroad  is  of  great  importance  to  the 
United  States,  and  I  know  of  no  coim- 
try  about  which  more  misinformation 
circulates. 

,  No  one  can  go  abroad  and  not  be  im- 
"pressed  with  the  distorted  view  of  Amer- 
ica one  finds  all  over  the  world.    I  think 


our  motion  pictures  do  little  to  correct 
this  misimpresslon,  and  our  Govern- 
ment-sponsored broadcasts  abroad  are 
natiirally  suspect,  and  are  not  given  the 
credence  we  should  like  them  to  have. 

Therefore,  It  seems  to  me  that  the  best 
and  most  accurate  sources  for  giving  a 
true  plctiue  of  America  abroad  are  our 
periodicals  and  other  magazines,  which 
need  to  be  circulated  in  areas  where 
popular  impressions  of  the  United  States 
coimt  for  much,  and  where  they  are 
grievously  distorted. 

So  I  believe  the  proper  way  to  deal 
with  the  question  is  through  the  com- 
mittee which  Is  responsible  for  oversee- 
ing the  conduct  of  American  foreign 
policy.  I  subscribe  to  the  recommenda- 
tion the  Senator  from  New  York  has 
made. 

It  seems  to  me  that  approaching  this 
problem  through  a  statement  in  the  re- 
port of  the  Appropriations  Committee  is 
an  improper  and  a  backdoor  method,  to 
which  I  cannot  subscribe.  I  hope  the 
proper  committee  will  undertake  to  re- 
view this  question  and  give  to  it  the 
weight  that  in  my  Judgment  it  deserves. 

THX     KAST-WXST     CTTLTUBAI.    CKNTXB 

Mr.  INOUYE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish 
to  express  my  special  gratitude  and  ap- 
preciation to  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Appropriations  Subcommittee  on  State, 
Justice,  and  Commerce  Departments,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Arkansas,  as 
well  as  the  members  of  that  subcommit- 
tee, for  their  assistance  and  understand- 
ing in  restoring  the  cuts  previously  ad- 
ministered to  the  appropriations  of  the 
Center  for  Cultural  and  Technical  Inter- 
change between  East  and  West. 

I  also  would  like  to  express  my  sincere 
thanks  to  the  majority  leader  and  to  the 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations 
Committee  and  its  members  for  the  most 
expeditious  consideration  of  the  restora- 
tion request  of  the  East- West  Center. 

Speaking  as  a  Senator  from  the  State 
of  Hawaii.  I  have  p>ersonally  watched  the 
Center  grow  since  its  inception  in  1960. 
Although  some  critics  may  disagree  with 
me,  I  assure  you  that  our  tax  dollars  have 
been  well  spent.  Dollar  for  dollar,  the 
East -West  Center,  In  my  opinion,  has 
better  served  the  cause  of  relations  be- 
tween the  people  of  these  United  States 
and  the  peoples  of  the  Pacific  basin  and 
Asian  nations  than  mariy  other  institu- 
tions and  projects. 

Through  the  East-West  Center,  we 
have  made  It  possible  for  the  future 
leaders  of  the  Pacific  and  Asian  areas  to 
get  to  know  each  other,  to  understand 
their  mutual  problems,  and  to  try  to  seek 
common  solutions.  The  Center  has  also 
made  It  possible  for  selected  future 
leaders  from  the  United  States  to  become 
acquainted  with  their  counterparts  from 
the  Pacific  and  Asian  countries,  an  ex- 
perience which  should  prove  valuable  In 
the  future  course  of  this  Nation. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Hawaii  made 
a  very  good  presentation,  and  the  com- 
mittee was  glad  to  approve  tlie  fund  for 
East-West  Cultural  Center. 

Again  I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
to  the  fact  that  this  is  another  area  In 
which  we  are  undertaking  to  bring 
proper  Information  abroad.  In  this  case 
to  the  students  who  come  to  the  Center 
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to  receive  their  education.  I  am  per- 
fectly willing  to  do  that.  I  like  to  see 
money  spent  where  I  believe  It  will  do 
some  good.  However,  there  has  been  a 
great  deal  of  loose  operation  elsewhere 
In  the  State  Department.  I  am  not  sure 
that  all  the  information  we  are  paying 
for  sending  abroad  puts  this  country  In 
the  proper  light.  Many  articles  pub- 
lished In  various  periodicals  do  a  great 
deal  of  harm.         I 

I  like  to  see  money  spent  to  put  the 
American  Image  over  correctly,  and  not 
to  tear  It  down.  I  agree  that  the  For- 
eign Relations  Committee  has  Jurisdic- 
tion In  this  field,  and  should  look  Into  the 
program.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  have 
it  do  so.    I  hope  it  will  do  so. 

Mr.  PONG.  Mr.  President,  I  want  to 
take  this  opportunity  to  express  my 
deepest  appreciation  to  the  members  of 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee, 
and  particularly  the  members  of  the 
State  Department  Subcommittee,  who 
evidenced  their  great  interest,  faith,  and 
confidence  in  the  East-West  Center  In 
Hawaii  by  restoring  almost  all  of  the 
entire  amounts  cut  by  the  House  of 
Representatives. 


Particular  credit  Is  due  to  the  able  and 
distinguished  chairman  of  the  subcom- 
mittee, the  senior  Senator  from  Ar- 
kansas [Mr.  McClellam]  and  to  the  diS" 
tinguished  ranking  minority  member, 
the  senior  Senator  from  Maine  [Mrs. 
SicrrH].  They  sat  through  the  hearings 
on  the  East- West  Center,  and  they  asked 
searching  questions  about  the  various 
progrtmis  conducted  by  It.  As  a  result, 
I  believe  a  very  convincing  record  has 
been  complied  to  take  to  conference  with 
the  House. 

I  want  at  this  time  to  accord  to  these 
two  leaders  on  the  subcommittee  the  ap- 
preciation properly  due  them  for  their 
strong  support  of  the  East- West  Center. 

Other  Senators  on  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  have  likewise 
been  staimch  and  steadfast  friends  of 
this  fledgling  institution  which  holds  so 
much  promise  for  Improving  East-West 
relations. 

The  distinguished  majority  leader,  the 
senior  Senator  from  Montana,  expressed 
his  firm  and  enthxislastic  support  of  the 
East-West  Center  at  the  second  hearing, 
which  was  very  helpful  to  our  cause. 


Other  Senators  on  the  subcommittee 
and  the  full  committee  have  expressed 
to  me  similar  favorable  sentiments, 

I  and  all  the  many  friends  of  the  East- 
West  Center  are  deeply  grateful  that  so 
many  Senators  believe  that  the  East- 
West  Center  should  continue  Its  march 
toward  the  full  poteitlal  envisioned  by 
Congress  when  the  Center  was  estab- 
lished by  Congress  in  1960,  just  3  short 
years  ago. 

I  am  confident  the  Senate  will  endorse 
the  full  amount  recommended  by  the 
Appropriations  Committee  for  the  East- 
West  Center. 

I14TORMATIOKAI.  1CS>IA  CUASAMm  PBOCBAIC 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point  two 
tables  issued  by  the  U.S.  Information 
Agency  dealing  with  the  Informational 
media  guarantee  program. 

I  hope  these  tables  will  enable  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  to  give 
early  attention  to  this  matter  and  to  go 
Into  a  consideration  of  all  the  facts. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Rxcord, 
as  follows: 


U.S.  Information  Agexcy 
Jnformational  media  guarantee  program— list  of  nioHan  picture  contractors  and  total  payments  for  currency  purchased 


Name 


oroontraeUr 


-.Ji- 


A  loo  Pictures  Corp. 

Allied  ArtisU  IntematlonU  Corp 

Alpmon,  Edward  L.,  lYoduc- 
tkxM,  Inc. 

American  Trading  Assockitlon  . 

Cavalcade  Pictures.  Inc.j. 

Columbia  Pictures  Corp 

Columbia  I'lctures  International 
Corp. 

Crystal  Pictures 

Walt  Dbney  Product! 

Du  Pont.  E.  I.,  de  Nemours  & 
Co. 

Eagle  Lion  Films,  Inc 

OoTdwyn,  Samuel,  Productions, 
Inc. 

Guaranteed  Pictures  Co.,  Inc 

Keystone  Pictures,  Inc 

Lrxinirton  Trading  Co.,  Inc.. 

Llltle  KuRitlve.  Inc _ 

Loew's,  Inc 

Loew's  International.  Inc 

Loew's,  inc..  and  Loew's  Inter- 
nattoDal  Corp. 

MJP  Enterprises,  Inc....^. 

Metro-Ooldwyn- Mayer.  Inc 

Motion  Picture  Export  Associa- 
tion of  America,  Inc. 


Address 


Dollar  payments  for  foreign 
currency  purchased 


Beverly  Hllte,  Call/. 
New  "vWlt.  N.Y.... 
Hollywood,  Calif.... 


New  York,  N.Y.. 
Hollywood,  Calif.. 

New  York,  N.Y 

do •. 


.....do 

do 

Wilmington,  DeL 

New  York,  N.Y. 
do 


.....do 

do 

Los  Angelea,  CaUf.. 
New  YorkTN.Y... 
-..do.._;„_ 


do„ J. 

do 

.-.do. 


.do- 
.do. 


Fiscal  year 
1962 


$llfik&a.W 


36,879.20 


4.000.00 
219, 534.  45 


Inception  of 

program  to 

June  30, 1962 


t5.«aoo 

152.037.73 
1,550.00 

i,soaoo 

2,535.00 
32fl.032.74 
713,075.10 

7.000.00 

526.237.65 
522, 547. 48 

52.485.00 
120. 020. 00 

i,2oaoo 

ia,013.M 

9,443.00 

3.022.10 

2, 755. 66 

1,323.431.46 

635,226.90 

34.340.00 

72.\301. 12 

1.915,800.80 


Name  of  contractor 


Moulin  Productions,  Inc.. 

Paramount  International  Films, 

Inc 

Paramount  Pictures  Corp ,.. 

Repuhllc  I'ictures  iDtematlonaJ 

Corp. 
RKO  Radio  Pictures,  Inc.  .  . 
RKO  Teloradk)  Pictures,  Inc.  . 

Selmick  Co..  Inc 

Seltnlck  Releasing  Organization, 

Inc. 
Small,  Edward,  Productions,  Inc 

Sparta  Film,  Inc 

Sunset  Securities  Co 

Twentieth    Century-Kox    Film 

Corp. 
Twentieth    Century-Fox   Inter. 

national  Corp. 

United  Artists  Corp 

l'nlTer»l   International   Films, 

Inc. 

Universal  Pictures  Corp 

Wamer  Rros.  Pictures,  Inc 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures  Interna. 

tlona]  Corp. 
Westrex  Corp 


Total. 


Address 


New  York.  N.Y.... 
....do_.„. 


do 

North  Hollywood. 

Calif. 
New  York,  N.Y... 
do 

Culver  City.  Calif. 
New  York,  N.Y... 


Hollywood,  Calif... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
New  York,  N.Y... 


.do- 
.do. 


.do. 


.do. 
.do. 


.do. 


Dollar  payments  lt>r  foreign 
earrency  purchased 


Fiscal  year 
1962 


990,28198 


14,«74.08 


42, 951. 98 


2M,M7.7? 
64,00.20 


M,8B&.7f 


908,417.94 


Inception  of 

propTun  to 

June  30, 1962 


SZ3.964.76 
843.t2L06 

aZI.46B.00 
211,000.02 

902, 6IS.  22 
76, 430.  71 
46.466.67 

118,073.04 

26,t70.00 

6,820.00 

6.100.00 

1,015,121.68 

457.281.50 

868,851.12 
618,«B2.16 

422.847.12 
39a»4.8S 
«22,880.00 

176,243.90 


14,748188113 


Information   Center  Service  Informational  media  guar anUe  program— list   of  contractors  and  Mai  payments  for  currency  purchased 

(A)  fiscal  year  1962  and  jB)  cumulative  total  from  inception  of  program  to  June  SO,  1962 


Name  of  controcto 


Academic  Press,  Inc 

Acme  Code  Co.,  Inc 

Adco  InlerniUional  Co...; 

AddLvm-Wi-sley  l>ubUahii||  Co., 

Inc.  1 1 

Aero  Publishers.  Inc JJ 

AmilHtixl  Publishers,  Inc.U 

Mvo  I'iiiuros  Corp 

Allie<l  Arti.st.s  InlematiOQ^l  Cor])- 

Allyn  &  Bacon.  Inc ^ 

Alpersor.   Edward  L..   Pbvduc- 

tion.s,  Inc. 
Amerioin  Biblical  Encyclppedia 

Society,  Inc. 
.American  Book  Co 


Address 


New  York,  N.Y. 

do 

....do 

Reading,  Mass... 


Los  Angeles,  CallL.. 

New  York,  N.Y 

Beverly  4 nils,  CaUf. 

New  York,  N.Y 

.do. 


Hollywood,  Calif.... 

New  York,  N.Y.... 

do 


Dollar  payments  for  foreign 
currency  purctuksed 


(A) 

Fi.<!oal  year 
1962 


$16,323.06 

43,084.07 

1461.50 

38, 195.  30 

0 
14,234.24 
0 
0 
0 
0 


151,93100 


(B) 

Inception  of 

program  to 

June  30, 1962 


$272, 419.  40 
491,634.32 
122.210.56 
134, 386. 36 

1,203.36 

l,361JjB1.83 

5,930.00 

152,037.73 

44,062.09 

1,500.00 

256, 124.  41 

965,350.31 


Njime  of  contractor 


American  Book  Sellers  Agency, 
Inc. 

American  Chemical  Society 

American  Foreign  Credit  I'nder. 
writMs  Coip. 

Amerlfcin  4  Foreign  Trade  Corp. 

American  Institute  of  Account- 
ants. 

American  Jewish  Committee 

American  Library  Association... 

American  .Map  Co.,  Inc 

American  .Mitchell  Fashion  Pub- 
lishers, Inc. 

American  News  Comi>any,  Inc. . 

American  Technical  Society 


Address 


Washington.  D.C. 
New  York,  N.Y.. 

do 

do 

..-do 

Chicago,  nj 

New  York,  N.Y.  . 
do 

...do _. 

Cbloago.  Dl 


Dollar  payments  for  foreign 
currency  porchased 


CA) 

Ftooalyear 
1982 


0 
0 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

$S.1«».«7 

7,080.82 
0 


(B) 

Inception  of 
jatoinjn  to 
note  30, 1962 


S221.90 
70,796.36 

s;soo.oo 

1^  893.91 
78166 

3.546.78 

2,007.98 

2t<7S.a8 

27,40124 

332.037.74 
445.55 


24384 
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Information  Center  Service,  Informational  media  guarantee  program — list   of  eontractor$  and  total  payment*  for  enrreney  purchased 
(A)  fiscal  year  1969  and  (B)  cumvlative  total  from  inception  of  program  to  June  90,  196t — CoQtinued 


Ksme  of  ooatnetar 


Ameriean  Tndlnc  Aaodatioii. . 
AjiMricana  C«rp - 

Amsoo  Music  Publishing  Co 

Anmial  R«Tlewi.  Ine 

Architectural   Book   PubUshinc 
Co.,  Inc. 

Archw»y  Book  Stora 

Arco  Publisliiint  Co.,  Ine 

Armv  TimM  Publishing  Co 

Aahely-IUdcUfl  Corp 

Ad.  Auriema,  Ine . 

Avon  Book  Sales  Corp 

Baker  A  Taylor  Co 

Baker  V'oorhis  <k  Company,  Inc.. 

Btillanline  Books,  Ine 

Bantam  Books,  Ine 

Barnes  St  Noble,  lac .. 

Ban(a  Co 

BarsH  Publicatlans,  Ine 

Bender  Co..  Inc.,  Mattbaw 

Benzinfrer  Bros.,  Inc 

Beriiner  J.  J.,  &.  Stall.. _ 

Bennett.  F.  A.  and  Dae  B 

Bloch  Publishinf  Co.,  Inc 

Boarts  Intnnational,  Inc 

Bobhs-Merrill  Co.  Inc 

Book  Exports,  Ltd 

Book  Pnxluctkn  IndostriM,  Inc. 
Book  Pronwtkms...... 

Boston  .Vlusic  Co 

Boier,  Os^-ald 

Bruce  Publishinf;  Co.. 

Buena  Vista  Intematkuial,  Inc 

Capital  lntematk>nal.  Inc 

Castle  &.  Overton,  Inc ^ 

Catholic  Ikwk  Publishing  Co 

Catholic  Digest 

C^ralcsde  Pictur«,  Inc 

Cellar  Book  Shop 

Central  Natk>nal  Corp 

Century  Music  Publishing  Co... 

Chelsea  Publishing  Co 

Collier.  P.  F.,  &  Sons  Corp 

ColumUa  Pictures  Corp , 

Columbia  Pictures  International 
Corp. 

Colombia  UniTersity  Press 

Conunerce  Clearing  Iloase,  Inc. . 

Compton,  F.  E.,  &  Co 

Consolidated  Music  Sales,  Inc... 

Coronet  Films 

Coronet  Instructional  Films 

Coronet  Subscription  Agency 

Cosmos  Ltd.,  Inc 

Cosmos  Ltd.,  Inc.,  A  Cosmos 

Ltd.  Europe,  Inc. 
Counoii  on   Foreign   Relations, 

Inc. 
Crowell-Collier  Publishing  Co... 

Crystal  Pictures,  Inc 

Curtis  Circulation  Co 

Curtis  Publishing  Co 

Dalana  Trading  Corp 

Daro  Exports,  Ltd 

Davis  Book  Wholesale.  Ine. 
Day  Publishing  Co.,  Inc.. 

Decca  Records,  Inc 

Dell     Distributing,    Inc., 
Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc. 

Dell  Publishing  Co.,  Inc 

Denover-Oeppert  Co . 

Dental  Items  of  Interest  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  Inc. 

Disney.  Walt,  Productions 

Dodge  &  Scyinour,  Ltd... 

Doubleday  ti  Co.,  Inc 

Duell,  Sloan  A  Pearoe,  Inc 

Dun   A   Bradstreet   PuMlsbing 

Corp. 
Du  Pont,  K.  I.,  de  Nemours  Co.. 

Eagle  Lion  Films,  Inc 

East  European  Fund,  Inc 

Eastman  Kodak  Co.,  Inc 

Editors  A  Engineers,  Ltd 

Eerdmans,  WilUam  B.,  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Elkan-Vogel  Co.,  Inc 

Encyctopaedia  Americana,  dlvl. 

sion  of  Clroller  Society,  Inc. 
Encyclopaedia  Britannlca,  Inc... 
£ncyck>paedia  Britannlca  Fibns, 

Vac. 
Fawcett  Publlcattons,  Inc... 

Faxon,  F.  W.,  Co^  Inc 

Fefler  A  Simons,  mc..  . 
Feldhebn,  Philip,  Inc 
Fidelity  Trading  Co.,  Inc 

Fischer,  Carl,  Inc 

Forward  Aasoctatkin,  Inc...'"" 


AddrtM 


New  York,  N.Y... 
Beverly  Hills,  CaUf 
New  York,  N.Y... 

Stanfard,  CalU 

NewY'ork,N.Y... 

Philadelphia,  Pa... 
New  York,  N.Y... 
Washington,  D.C.. 
New  York,  N.Y... 
....do. 


....do 

HiBslde,  N.J 

Mount  Kii<co,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y_.. 

....do _- 

._.do 

Los  ABgel««,  CaliL 
do. 


and 


Albany,  N.Y 

NewYork,  N.Y_. 

do 

Larchmont,  N.Y.. 
New  York.  N.Y._ 

....do 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
New  York.  N.Y. . 

Chicago,  III 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York.  N.Y. . 
Milwaukee.  Wis.. 
Borbank,  CalU... 

Derby,  Conn. 

New  York,  N.Y. . 

do 

St.  Paul.  Minn... 
HoUywood,  Calif.. 

Detroit.  Mich 

New  York.  N.Y.. 

....do 

....do 


do 

do 

.....do 


do 

Chicago,  in 

do 

New  York,  N.Y. 
do 


do 

do 

Uanovsr,  Pa. 
do 


New  York,  N.Y 

do 

do 


Philadelphia,  Pa.. 

do 

Hanover,  Pa 

New  York,  N.Y.  . 

do 

do 

do 

do 


...-do 

Chicago,  m 

Brooklyn,  N.Y. 


NewYork.  N.Y... . 

do . 

do 

do 

.....do 

Wllmbigton,  Del 

New  York.  N.Y... . 

-...do 

Rochester.  N.Y 

SanU  Barbara,  CaliT. 
Orand  Rapids, 

Mich. 
Philadelphia,  Pa.... 
Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 

Chicago,  in 

New  York,  N.Y 


....do 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y... 
do- 


San  Frandsoo,  CaUf. 
New  York,  N.Y.... 
do 


Dollar  paymaats  for  foreign 
eomBcT  purchased 


(A) 

Fiscal  year 
•iMa 


$13. 37a  87 
0 
0 
0 

0 
0 
17ft.  43 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
10, 049.00 
43,508.07 
0 
0 
0 
177.40 
0 
0 
21, 487. 47 
0 
311,  SSA.  02 
28,6fia00 
3,300.84 
144.87 
23,628.11 

0 
134,27Z43 
165.06 
0 
6.087.14 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
110.628.50 

0 
0 
0 
4,000.00 
0 
0 
0 
0 
20,633.24 

0 

0 

0 

106,847.76 

0 

0 

0 

0 

5,158.50 

0 

23,197.37 

0 
0 
0 

a^S79.20 

4,273.70 

2,707.44 

0 

0 

0 
0 
0 
000.22 
0 
0 

0 
0 

83,768.70 
46^442.05 

33, 474.  70 

0 

433,833.45 

0 

0 

775. 33 

10&80 


(B) 

Inoeption  of 

program  to 

Juas  30, 1063 


si.aoaoo 

31.474.00 

106,501.83 

8.7S3.S3 

171.30 

7,  \Ti.  36 

16.325.58 

ft.  212.  54 

2.24&.23 

2.025.71 

84,828.03 

20,000.07 

3.174.09 

14. 160.  37 

324,561.70 

81,046.40 

419, 6«a  33 

10,  .199. 00 

6,397.17 

02,710.15 

10,606.78 

1,680.61 

1,558.58 

122,586.21 

230.83 

1, 054. 812. 05 

244.  184.  02 

1. 022,  832.  27 

23,044.10 

lS6.Ma2« 

36. 152.  71 

134,27Z43 

la  307.60 

71, 827.  45 

48.303.29 

1.38&53 

2.  535.  00 

5,187.28 

240, 312. 04 

12, 733. 80 

8,733.08 

35,040.74 

320,032.74 

713,075.10 

6,433.32 
1, 740. 00 
5,59«.8» 
7,357.70 
5.784.08 
0.082.80 
1.787.40 
140.60 
01, 136. 30 

228.07 

302.373.04 

7,000.00 

471,370.48 

801, 550. 10 

10,035.37 

2,745.02 

00,700.05 

151, 000. 40 

9. 951. 28 

02.071.20 

185.015.47 

84.  107.  10 

451. 48 

62^237.56 

27.029.77 

408, 692. 34 

345.78 

1, 902.  50 

K 

622,  547.  48 

52,485.00 

23.937.33 

0, 374.  .W 

1.000.00 

13, 661. 08 

165.02 
24, 871.  54 

2*1,083.46 
114.390.31 

285. 008. 76 
68. 768.  81 
3, 558, 417.  49 
84.788.08 
MO.  80 
10.098.77 
37.  64.V  61 


Name  of  contractor 


Franklin  Sqoare  Agency,  Ine 

Freedman,    Harold,    Brandt    A 

Brandt  Dramatic  Department, 

Inc. 

Oaxto,  Michael  V 

Ollberton  Co..  Inc 

OUmary  Society.  Inc. 

(Jinn  A  Co 

Ooldman.  Sara 

Uoldman,  S.  Otnr  Hasefarim, 

Inc. 
Ooldwyn,  Samuel.  I*roduct  ions. 

Inc. 

Cirolier  Society,  Inc 

llrune  A  Stratton.  Inc 

Guaranteed  Pictures  Co.,  Inc... 

Haagens,  Oerard  E.   

Hall,  W.  S.,  A  Co.,  Inc 

Hansberry.  Lorraine 

Harcourt,  Brace  A  Co.,  Inc 

Harcourt,  Brace  A  World,  Inc... 

Harper  A  Bros 

Harvard  University  Press 

Hearst  Corp 

Heath,  D.C..  A  Co 

Hebrew  PiiblUihing  Co 

Ilelnman,  W..** 

Herder.  B..  Book  Co 

Hillman  Periodicals.  Inc 

Hoeber.  Paul  B..  Inc 

Holt.  Rinehart  A  Winston,  Inc.. 

Hope  International  Co.,  Inc 

IPMA  Publishing  Co 

Informational  Media  Publishing 

Co. 

Inge,  W illiam , 

Intcrcultural  Publications,  Inc... 
International  .\rt  Publishing  Co., 

Inc. 

International  Book  Supplies 

Intematkinal  College  of  Surgeons 
International   Correspondence 

Schools  World  Limited.  Inc. 

International  M  usic  Co 

Intematk>nal  Schools  Company 

of  Latin  .Knierlca. 
International   University   Press, 

Inc. 

Intersclmce  Publishers,  Inc 

Jewish  Labor  Committee 

Jewish  Theological  Seminary  of 

America. 

Johnson  Walter  J.  Inc 

Joumal'S'ews  Corp 

Kalmus  E.  F.,  Orchestra  Scores, 

Inc. 

Katz,  Mcnyhert 

Kenedy,  P.  J.  A  Sons. 

Keystone  Pictures,  Inc. 

Kleiman,  Saul 

Knopf.  Alfred  A..  Inc 

Kramer.  Sidney.  Books,  Inc 

La  Hacienda  Co.,  Inc 

Laldlaw  Bros.,  Inc. 

Lake,  Harry  B 


Lana  Lobell,  Inc 

Lana  Lobell,  Inc.  and  Cosmos 
Ltd.  Asia,  Inc. 

Lana  Lobell,  Inc.  and  Cosmos 
Ltd.,  Inc. 

Lana  I/obell,  Inc.  and  Cosmos 
Ltd.  Canada,  Inc. 

Lange  Medical  Publications 

Latcorp,  Ltd 

Lawson  A  Co.,  Inc 

Lawyers  Cooperative  Publish- 
ing Co. 

Lea  A  Feblger 

Lexington  Trading  Co.,  Inc 

Lippincott,  J.B.,  Co 

Little  Fugitlw.  Inc 

Loews  International  Corp 

Locw's  Inc 

Loew's  Inc..  and  Loew's  Inter- 
national Corp 

Long's  College  Book  Co 

Loyola  University  Press 

McCormlc-Matbers  Publishing 
Co 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.  Lie 

McGraw-Hill  PublLshing Co,  Inc. 

MJP  EntcrprL'»es.  Inc. 

Mftcfadden  Publications  Inter- 
national Corp 

Maanlllan  Co.  The 

Maco  Magazine  Corp 

Madden,  Richard  J.  Play  Co, 
Inc 


AddrcM 


Englewood,  N  J. 
New  York,  N.Y. 


New  York.  N.Y.-.. 

do 

do 

Boston,  Mass 

New  York,  N.Y--. 
...do 


....do 

Beverly  Hills,  Calif. 
New  York,  N.Y..-. 

do 

BronzvUte,  N.Y.... 
New  York,  N.Y... . 
do. 

".".^'. .'.'".'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. 

do 


Cambridge.  Mas 
New  York,  N.Y. 
Boston,  Mass... 
New  York,  N.Y 
do. 


St.  Louis,  Mo 

New  York,  N.Y. ... 

do 

-...do 

do 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 
New  York,  N.Y 


...-do 

...do 

Detroit,  Midi 


New  York.  N.Y... 

Chicago.  Ill 

Scranton,  Pa 


New  York,  N.Y--- 
Scranton,  Pa 

New  York,  N.Y 

do 

.—do 

do 


-do. 
.do. 
.do. 


.-..do 

do 

do. 


Kanau  City,  Mo. 
New  York.  NY.. 
Washington,  D.C. 
New  York,  N.Y. . 
River  Forest,  111.. 
San  Francisco, 
Calif. 

Hanover,  Pa 

do 


.do. 


.do- 


Los  Altos,  CaUf-. 
New  York,  N.Y. 

do 

Rochester,  N.Y.. 


Philadelphia,  Pa... 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.. 
Philadelphia.  Pa... 
New  York.  N.Y--. 

—do 

do 


do 

Columbus,  Oblp. 
Chicago,  III 


Wichita.  Kans. - 
New  York,  N.Y. 

do 

do 


do. 
do. 
do. 

do. 


Dollar  payments  for  foreign 
currency  purchased 


(A) 

Ftoeal  year 
1081 


t8,51L80 
0 


0 
0 
0 
108, 101. 81 
0 
0 


0 

844.68 

0 

0 

123, 01&  40 

1,000.00 

0 
1,043.64 
10,587.0(2 

0 
17.736.93 
16. 49a  22 

e 

0 
922.70 
237.97 

0 
4.721.99 

0 

0 

0 

3, 000. 00 
0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

0 
0 


0 
0 
0 

3.842.00 
0 
0 

0 
2,001.80 

0 

0 

0 

0 

0 
3,000.00 

0 

0 
1,  S81. 85 


045.00 

8. 547. 69 

40,6»4. 14 

111.854.04 

20,484.55 

0 
20,083.08 

0 

0 

0 

n 

2. 037. 04 
10,  747.  70 

3,  loaoo 

364.295.73 

20, 080.  92 

4.000.00 

0 
130,288.61 
0 

2.000  00 


(B) 

Ineeptlooof 

program  to 

June  30, 1902 


18.511.80 

2,ooaoo 


2,000.00 
^O20.84 
HSMlOO 

i.isaaooiss 

••.01112 

2,8aB.S3 

120,  920. 00 

271,429.64 
72, 131.  42 

i.2oaoo 

41010.64 

1,301.028.50 

1.000  00 

89.306.15 

1.043.64 

703.682.84 

30. 818. 63 

163. 201.  S3 

167, 354.  41 

7,873.74 

2.053.11 

36.665.15 

37. 303. 06 

15.648.39 

4.721.99 

12.922.59 

3.031.95 

19,941.41 

3.000.00 

2,  500.  JO 
2,499.98 

34.558.35 

187.80 
^  000.  80 

17. 006.  50 
^667.06 

398.00 

640^242.51 

10,991.63 

^  15a  00 

lOS,  807  67 

3,  760.  00 
12,5ia08 

63.323  71 

14.603  19 

13, 013. 30 

464.41 

6,800.38 
12,308.67 

1.10148 
73.406.07 
10, 738.  74 

304,707.50 
80. 185.  36 

1.715.53 

0,731.05 

8,744.01 

70. 760.  57 

112.223.U1 

1,567,783.82 

220, 888. 73 
0,443.00 

239. 74ft.  27 

3. 022. 10 

1,323. 431.  4.S 

2, 755.  55 

«35.  226.  99 

•H.  4«.>.  88 

110,608  83 

26, 923.  Aft 

3.  ■.•■.'1.08ft.  97 

962.  375  74 

34. 340.00 

3. 094. 78 

1,627,588.08 
4.<I00  00 

6,000.00 


196S 
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Name  of  oontracior 


Mapleton  House 

Marks,  E<lward  £.,  Music  Corp 

Matson,  Harold,  Co 

Mentter.  Bu.sh  A  Co '.'..' 

Mercury  Publlcatk)ns,  Inc 
Mcrkos  L'lnvonel  Chlnuch.  Inc 
Metro-Goldwyn-.Mayer,  Inc 

MUler.  Arthur ...1„ 

Monde  Publishers,  Inc-,_ 

Mon.sky,  Jacob _. 

Woody  lUble  Institute.  Ill  HI 
Moorc-CotUdl  Subja^Ipiion 

.\pencles,  Inc. 
Morehouse  Association,  Inc 

Mosby,  C.  v.,  Co .-.-H"  " 

Motion  Picture  Export  Associa- 
tion of  A  roerlca.  Inc. 
Moulin  Productions,  Ino-. 

MuUer,  .Maclean   A  Co,  Jnc 

Museum  Books,  Tnc ,., 

Museum  Publications,  Inel 

Music  Safes  Corp .Ti 

Na.s.sau  Distributing  CoXl 
National  Hellas  Hess  Cwibbran 

Corp. 
National  Bellas  IIcss  World  Wide 

Corp. 
National  Brood  casting  Co 
National  Temim  Associates,  inc 
New  American  Library  ot  World 
Literature,  Inc. 

Newman  Press 

Newsweek,  Inc 
New  Workl  Club,  inc       ]' 
New  York  Graphic  Socle  :y 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  inc 
New  York  Times  Co       T 
Nystrom.  A.  J.,  A  Co  .  ,. 

Otu>nlicliuer,  I.  A  .M I' 

Overseas  News  .^pencv.  Inc 

Pacific   Book   A   Supply  Corp.I 

New  York. 
Pacific  Book  A  Supply  Corp.. 
Virginia  ' 

Paramount  International  Films, 
Inc. 

Paramount  Plcfure.s  Corp 

Pletro  Deiro  Accordion  Head- 
quarters. 

Pines  PubUcafions,  Ine 

Pocket  Books,  Inc I 

Popular  Lilirary,  Inc :.. 

Popular  Mechanics  Co.. I 

Popular  Mechanics  Press] 

Praeger,  Inc.,  Frederick  A; 

Prentice-Hall,  Inc 


Prentloe-IIall  International.  Inc 
Princeton  University  Pre«L 
Prior,  W.  F..  Co..  Inc.. .777 
Publications  DevelopmentCorp 

Purchasing  S-rvioe,  Inc 

Querido,  Inc   . 

yiiieley  Publbhing  Co..  iU;' 

KKO  Radio  Pictures,  IncIJ 

RKO  Teleradlo  Pictures,  fiic""' 
Rafldane.  Corn  I 

Rand  McNally  A  Co .,1. 

Readers^  Digest  Associutiqn.'inc 
Record  Hunter...  j 

Reinhold  I»ublishing  Cordlll 

Replogle  GloU-s,  Lie ", 

Republic  Pictures  International' 

Research  Institute  of  RelMous 

Jewry. 
Rolierts,  Alex  8.,  ARSoctates,  Ine 

Roberts,  Flora,  Inc 

Russak.  Bin 

Sadlier.  Wllllnm  11..  W 
Salisbury,  Leah,  Inc 


Address 


Brooklyn  N.Y... 
-New  York  N.Y.. 

do 

Chicago,  ni 

New  York,  N.Y- 
Brooklyn,  N.Y... 
New  York,  N.Y- 

do 

...-do 

do. 


Chteago,  lU 

North  Cohocton, 

N.Y. 
BronxvlUe,  N.Y.. 
St.  Louis,  Mo.... 
New  York,  N.Y.. 


....do 

do 

do 

-..do IIIIIIIII 

...  do 
.do- 


Dollar  payments  for  foreign 
currency  porohased 


(A) 

Fiscal  year 
1962 


North  Kansas  City, 

Mo. 
---.do 


NewYork,  NY 

Beverly  HULs,  Calif. 
.New  York,  .N.Y 

Westminster,  Md_ 
New  York,  N.Y- -- 

do 

Greenwich,  Conn  . 

New  York,  N.Y 

.do. 


ChiaiRo.  Ill 

Baltimore,  Md 

New  York.  NY 
New  York  3,  N.Y. 

..-do 


.do. 


do 

do I 

do 

do 

-^o 

do. 


do 

Englewood  Cliffs. 

N.J. 
..  -do 


Princeton,  N.J..- 
Haperstown,  Md. 
New  York,  N.Y 

do 

do 

do 

. do   

do.i...iiir" 

do.. 


Chicago,  ni... 
PleasiUUvUle,  N.Y. 
New  York,  N.Y--. 
do 


Chk»go  111 

North  Hollywood, 

Calif. 
New  York,  N.Y... 

— rto 

do _.. 

do ■ 

^ 

do 


$685.71 
498.13 
0 
13,922.32 
U 
0 
319, 534.  46 
0 
0 
0 
0 
13, 948. 07 

0 
44, 42U.  04 
0 

0 
7,226.04 

0 
2. 874.  20 
6. 687. 36 

0 

0 


1,560.00 

0 
7.918.90 


26. 545.  51 
153.68 
0 
16.  038.  3-.> 
13,353.58 
0 
0 
0. 
223.809.19 


90.284.93 

0 
0 

0 
21-2.  258.  42 
11.439.74 
0 
0 
0 
0 

222, 701.  76 
74. 154.  47 
834.96 
0 
0 
40,044.72 
0 
0 
0 
4.789.78 
1.633.63 
27.068.34 
0 
0 
0 
0 

0 

5,823.54 
1,000.00 
1.913.36 
5, 013.  68 
0 


(B) 

Inception  of 

program  to 

Jime  30, 1902 


$0,078.81 

13,511.33 

4, 522.  76 

33,720.90 

964.03 

280,000.00 

725, 301. 12 

7,500.00 

157, 150. 00 

4.920.82 

14.196.07 

911,936.51 

1.000.00 

266.453.25 

1,915,860.59 

23. 964.  76 

75.001.27 

54,866.72 

1, 158, 621.  50 

6,687.36  i 
52.459.33  ! 

2, 426. -24  I 

7.m.97 

1.560.00 

3.055.00 

538,948.70 

1. 503. 81 

182. 700. 03 

15, 007. 81 

867.11 

332.600.86 

81.037.18 

33.708.52 

287.78 

3. 69a  00 

1,097.741.07 

4ia  44a  06 

843,921.06 

523, 465. 00 

2, 617.  70 


97,509.47 

9-.'6.  785.  44 

1-2.376.  61 

74. 067. 14 

5,000.00 

146.116.21 

362,355.39 

507. 560. 71 

747.435.23 

36.358.50 

2.903.83 

25. 174. 00 

40,044.72 

2, 499. 93 

902, 513.  22 

76. 420.  71 

4.780.78 

164. 600.  56 

2. 31-2.  111.  84 

297.64 

6. 145.  H4 

14, 702. 13 

211,060.02 

3,409.55 

11.063.80 
1. 000  00 
'2,903  36 

28.396.77 

i,6oaoo 


Name  of  contractor 


Address 


Sanborn.  Beniamln  H.  A  Co  . 
Sann's  Publlsning  Co.,  Inc. 

Saunders,  W.  B.,  Co 

Schlrmer,  O.,  Inc 

SchnlU.  Albert,  Ine '.'.. 

Screen  Gems,  Inc 

Select  Magazines,  inc 

Selsnick  Co.,  Inc 

Seltnick  Releasing  Organization, 

Inc. 
Seymour  Miltlemark  Orgauica- 

tion.  Inc. 
Shulsbiger    Bros.    Ltaotype    A 

Publishing  Co. 

Silver  BurdettCo... 

Simon  A  Schu-ster,  Inc  -.. 

Singer,  L.  W.,  Co 

Sklarsky,  Morris  S-. 

Small,  Edward,  Productions,  inc 
Snyder,  Henry  M.,  A  Co.,  Inc  - 
South- Western   Publishfaig  Co., 

Inc. 

Sparta  Film  Inc 

Stechert-Hafner,  Inc 

Sunset  Security  Co 

Tnms-Wltmark  Music  Library, 

Inc. 
Thomas  Law  Book  Co 

Time,  inc 

Tomkins,  J.  E.,  A  Son,  Inc 

Turner     Subscription    Agency, 

Inc.  \ 

Twentieth    Century-Fox  )  Film 

Twentieth    Century-Fox  ^Inter- 
natlonal  Corp. 

Ungar,  Frederick,  Publishing  Co. 

United  Artists  Associated,  Inc 

United  Artists  Corp 

United  World  Films.  Inc III! 

L^nivcrsal    International    Filins. 
Inc. 

Universal  Pictures  Co..  Inc 

Universal  Publishers  Represent- 
atives, Inc. 

Van  Nostrand.  D.,  Co..  Inc 

Van  Rlemsdyck   Book  Service, 
Ine. 

Viking  Press. _ 

Vox  Productkms,  inc II 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures.  Inc 

Warner  Bros.  Pictures  Interna- 
tional Corp. 

Weber  Costello  Co 

Webster  Publishing  Co 

W'eekly  Publications,  Inc.. 

Westminster      Recording     Co., 
Inc. 

Weston  Woods  Studios,  Inc 

Westrei  Corp.. .II_ 

Wiley.  J<An,  A  Sons,  Inc III" 

Williams,  Annie  Laurie,  Inc.." 

W"illiams,  Tennessee 

Williams  A  Wilkins  Co..- 

Wlnston,  John  C,  Co.,  Inc-.." 

Wolf  Sales 

World  Book  Co..  .        

Worid  Tenids,  Inc 

World  Wide  Distributors,  Inc.-I 

Yale  Unlversltv  Press  . 

Year  Book  Medical  Pubilstiml 
Inc. 

Year  Book  Publisher\  Inc- 

Yorke  Publishing  Co.,  Inc--    " 


Cbioco,  lU.. 

New  York,  N.Y 
Philadelphia,  Pa..- 
New  York,  N.Y. . 
—.do 

do 

do 

Culver  City,  Calif 
New  York,  N.Y— 

--.do 


Dollar  payments  for  foreign 
currency  pnrehaaed 


(A) 

Fiscal  year 
1962 


-do- 


Morristown,  N  J-  . 
New  York,  N.Y. .. 

8yracu.se,  N.Y 

New  York,  .N.Y 
Hollywood,  Calif 
New  York,  N.Y--. 
Cincinnati,  Obio.-- 

NewYork,  N.Y.-- 
.— -do...... 

Los  Angeles,  Calif- 
New  York,  N.Y.-- 

St.  Louis,  Mo— . 
New  York,  N.Y.  . 

-..do . 

—.do... 

..-do 


.do. 


...do 

—do 

.-.do 

...do 

...do 


-do... 
.do_. 


Princeton,  NJ 

Kew  Gardens,  N.Y 

New  York,  N.Y.. 
do . 

do : 

do- 


Chicago  Heights,  111. 
St  Louis,  Mo 
New  York,  N.Y..r 
—do ..... 


Total 

Less  value  of  foreign  currency 
returned  to  contractors. 


Total  payments  (net). 


Weetport-Coon.... 
New  York,  N.Y.„ 
.r^-.do 

—-do ii: 

—..do 

Baltimore,  Md 
Philadelphia,  Pal" 
New  York,  N.Y.." 
Tarrytown,  N.Y.. 
New  York,  N.Y... 

do 

New  Haven,  ConnI 
Chicago,  m 


0 

0 

$60, 701.  67 

10, 04a  49 

31,777.72 

1,960.00 

8,188.80 

14,974.08 

0 

0 

0 

3.736.04 

0 
17,9ao.27 

0 

0 

0 
38,58L42 

0 
0 
0 

4.00a  00 


100, 910. 16 

9,200.06 

145,626.80 

42,051.06 

0 

436.00 

4,858.75 

236, 267. 72 

0 
54,021.20 

0 
8,014.65 

i.sai.n 

27.120.00 

0 
0 
0 
98,885.79 

491.05 
0 
0 
0 


(B) 

Inoeption  of 

program  to 

Jane  30, 1062 


do 

New  York,  N.Y. . "I 


0 
0 
226.830.99 
3,000.00 

i.soaoo 

30.790.44 

4,312.33 

0 

0 

500.00 

0 

0 

4,601.10 

0 
0 


5,310,302.72 
83101 


5,800,987.81 


$8,888.02 

149,049.20 

423, 057.  94 

202,257.30 

303.663.03 

0,355.00 

87, 647. 01 

46,466.57 

118,073.04 

4.  OIL  02 

40,709.16 

357, 243.  70 

•66.00 

•6,503.10 

30,038.66 

25.370.00 

8,400.806.86 

371,297.24 

5, 03a  00 
3, 168. 12 

6. 100. 00 
17,40a00 

12.036.14 

2, 296, 166.  36 

41,688.77 

687.002.60 

1.018,121.68 

457,281.50 

15.063.11 

4,868.75 

868,861.12 

7. 137. 01 

018. 492. 15 

422.347.12 
21,049.74 

88,041.67 

466,752.33 

1,804.66 

10,000.00 
900.354.83 
922. 38a  00 

5,251.47 
800.88 

8^054.78 
4,950.00 

1,038.33 

176,243.00 

1, 694.  ISO.  28 

3,000.00 

3.000.00 

124,021  32 

58,032.27 

5,000.00 

0,275.76 

1. 000. 00 

21.237.18 

7,256.84 

14.M3.80 

140,117.97 
•46.67 


07. 770, 848.  51 


Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  reduction  In  the 
Informational  Media  Guarantee  Fund  of 
some  $350,000  will  not  adversely  affect 
the  distribution  of  educational  and  truly 
worthwhile  materials.  American  Inter- 
ests can  best  be  served  abroad  by  wide 
dissemination  of  the  products  of  Amer- 
ican minds. 


Education  has  been  the  strength  of  our 
country;  let  us  hope  that  unwise  frugal- 
ity will  not  deprive  our  friends  and  allies 
of  access  to  the  valuable  information 
which  is  pouring  out  of  our  colleges  and 
universities. 

Due  to  the  exertions  of  our  educators, 
our  country  bathes  in  the  glow  of  an  in- 
tellectual renaissance.    I  hope  that  we 


shall  not.  in  our  zeal  to  curtaU  mass 
media  considered  to  be  not  in  our  na- 
tional interest,  miss  the  opportunity  to 
light  a  few  candles  in  countries  less  for- 
tunate than  ourselves. 

Mr.  DODD.  Mr.  President,  It  Is  with 
regret  that  I  note  a  deep  cut  In  the  funds 
for  the  informational  media  guarantee 
program. 
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The  original  budget  request  was  for 
$3,960,000  and  the  appropriations  bill  we 
are  considering  today  contains  a  Senate 
committee  recommendation  of  only 
$650,000. 

This  Is  an  even  lower  figure  than  that 
of  the  House,  which  made  a  large  slash 
down  to  $1  million. 

But  even  more  a  cause  of  concern  to 
me  and  to  the  other  supporters  of  the  in- 
formational media  guarantee  program  Is 
the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee 
statement  in  its  report  that  "the  com- 
mittee has  previously  expressed  its  dis- 
approval of  this  program  and  directs 
that  it  be  phased  out." 

This  is  one  of  the  least  costly  programs 
conducted  abroad  by  the  United  States. 
Actually,  all  we  do  Is  provide  a  guarantee 
to  American  exporters  of  books,  maga- 
zines, newspapers  and  motion  pictures 
that  the  payments  they  receive  in  local 
currency  can  be  converted  into  American 
dollars  at  the  oflScial  rate. 

Because  it  is  important  that  American 
books,  magazines  and  other  informa- 
tional material  be  available  to  people  in 
other  countries,  especially  in  the  newer 
ones  where  currencies  are  not  freely  con- 
vertible, we  should  as  a  matter  of  na- 
tional policy  remove  some  of  the  finan- 
cial risk  that  the  exporters  of  this  ma- 
terial run  when  they  sell  their  product 
overseas. 

It  is  in  our  national  interest  to  sell 
through  private  channels  textbooks  and 
good  magazines  and  the  demand  for 
them  is  substantial  in  many  of  the  newly 
developing  countries. 

But  as  long  as  I  have  been  in  the  Sen- 
ate, we  have  encountered  great  difficulty 
in  obtaining  even  enough  funds  to  keep 
this  program  going  at  a  modest  level. 

We  have  managed  to  keep  it  going, 
however,  and  I  am  convinced  that  the 
distribution  of  books,  magazines,  and 
newspapers  made  possible  by  this  guar- 
antee has  been  beneficial  to  the  United 
States. 

Let  us  just  look  briefly  at  what  the 
Communists  are  doing  in  this  area.  The 
Russian  and  the  Chinese  Communists 
make  available  to  countries  throughout 
the  world  a  tremendous  amount  of  books, 
magazines,  and  other  periodicals,  either 
at  a  very  nominal  cost  or  at  no  cost. 

We  seek  no  such  ambitious  program. 
All  we  are  trying  to  do  under  the  in- 
formational media  guarantee  program 
is  encourage  exporters  to  sell  American 
educational  products  overseas. 

This  is  not  the  whole  answer  to  meet- 
ing the  Communist  cultural  offensive, 
but  it  is  a  worthwhile  part  of  our  efforts 
to  bring  to  the  attention  of  other  people 
an  aspect  of  American  life  that  is  one  of 
the  strongpoints  of  our  society. 

Mr.  President,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  permit  the  IMG  program  to  be 
terminated  by  a  terse  statement  in  a 
committee  report  that  "it  be  phased 
out." 

We  deserve  more  explanation  than 
this.  Personally,  I  do  not  believe  that 
IMO  should  be  ended,  but  if  it  is  to  be 
phased  out  we  should  have  a  good  reason 
and  an  adequate  justification  for  taking 
such  a  serious  step. 


Mr.  THURMOND.  Mr.  President.  I 
want  the  Rbcom>  to  show  my  opposition 
to  one  particular  appropriation  con- 
tained in  HM.  7063.  I  am  referring  to 
the  appropriation  for  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmtmient  Agency. 

When  the  House  of  Representatives 
considered  this  appropriation  bill,  they 
kvcluded  an  appropriation  of  $1,669,000 
for  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  At  the  time  the  House  consid- 
ered the  appropriation  bill,  this  amount 
was  the  total  remaining  amount  author- 
ized to  be  appropriated.  Since  that  time. 
Congress  passed  S.  777  which  authorized 
an  additional  appropriation  of  $20  mil- 
lion for  the  fiscal  years  1964  and  1965  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency.  HJR.  7063.  as  it  is  before  the 
Senate,  has  raised  the  appropriation, 
therefore,  to  $7,500,000. 

Mr.  President.  I  opposed  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Arms  Control  and  Disarma- 
ment Agency  in  1961,  and  I  also  CH>POsed 
S.  777  which  authorized  additional  ap- 
pr(H}riatlons  to  that  Agency  when  it  was 
considered  by  the  Senate  on  June  13. 
1963. 

Most  of  the  fimds  of  this  Agency  are 
apparently  spent  on  studies  of  various 
aspects  of  disarmament.  Out  of  the  $15 
million  which  the  Arms  Control  and  Dis- 
armament Agency  requested  for  fiscal 
1964,  the  Agency  proposed  to  spend  $11 
million  on  research  studies. 

I  have  examined  a  number  of  the 
studies  already  completed  for  the  Arms 
Control  and  Disarmament  Agency.  For 
instance,  the  Institute  of  Defense  Analy- 
sis in  Washington.  D.C..  produced  a  study 
under  contract  from  the  Arms  Control 
and  Disarmament  Agency  entitled  "A 
World  Effectively  Controlled  by  the 
United  Nations."  This  study  was  com- 
pleted on  March  10.  1962.  The  descrip- 
tion of  the  paper  is  as  follows: 

This  paper  Is  an  attempt  to  sketch  out  the 
possible  contours  of  a  world  effectively  con- 
trolled by  the  United  Nations.  foUowed  by  a 
discussion  of  the  difficulties  attending  an 
enterprise  of  this  nature.  The  question  of 
feasibility  seems  so  overwhelming  in  today's 
world,  and  the  common  answer  on  the  part  of 
politically  sophisticated  people  so  invariably 
negative,  that  It  may  be  wondered  why  the 
exercise  Is  undertaken  at  aU.  It  has  three 
justifications.  On  p>ollcy  grounds,  it  would 
be  well  to  spell  out  with  greater  precision 
that  to  which  this  country  has  committed 
itself.  On  he\u1stlc  grounds,  it  may  be 
worthwhile  to  apply  analytical  methods  to  a 
problem  commonly  approached  on  the  basis 
of  hunch  alone.  Finally  there  is  always  the 
poesibility  that  sophisticated  people  wlU  turn 
out  to  have  been  wrong. 

The  latest  major  series  of  studies  to 
be  completed  which  I  have  read  were 
written  by  Mr.  Vincent  Rock  on  the  sub- 
ject of  "Common  Action  for  the  Control 
of  Conflict."  I  would  certainly  recom- 
mend the  reading  of  all  parts  of  this 
study  to  all  those  interested  in  finding 
areas  in  which  to  practice  economy  with 
governmental  funds.  It  is  charitable  to 
characterize  these  contracts  as  imprac- 
ticable and  theoretical  nonsense.  If  most 
ot  them  are  considered  seriously  by 
policj^nakers  then  they  have  much  more 
dire  consequences  and  it  Is  even  a  greater 
reason  to  withhold  appropriations  for 
such  purposes. 


The  appropriation  of  $7>4  million  for 
the  Arms  Control  and  Disarmament 
Agency  is  grossly  excessive. 

Disarmament  is  an  ancient  and  elu- 
sive goal  that  has  been  sought  by  civ- 
ilized societies  since  groups  of  people  first 
equipped  themselves  for  combat.  The 
prophet  Isaiah  recognized  the  wisdom 
of  disarmament  but  relegated  the  time 
of  fulfillment  when  "they  shall  beat  their 
swords  into  plowshares  and  their  spears 
into  pnmlnghooks"  to  the  "last  days." 

Throughout  history  efforts  to  achieve 
disarmsunent  have  been  more  notable  for 
their  loftiness  of  purpose  than  for  their 
effectiveness.  Such  steps  toward  dis- 
armament as  have  come  about  through 
international  agreements  have  been  uni- 
lateral in  application,  usually  against  a 
prostrate  and  defeated  nation  at  the  end 
of  a  war.  'Even  these  forced  disarma- 
ments have  been  temporary  In  nature, 
and  enforced  more  by  economic  condi- 
tions within  the  defeated  country  than 
by  the  dictates  of  victor  nations. 

In  post-World  War  n  years,  disarma- 
ment has  been  promoted  as  never  before 
as  an  ultimate  solution  of  the  world's 
political  problems  and  disagreements. 
Some  seem  to  think  that  actual  dis- 
armament is  just  beyond  our  grasp,  with 
agreement  among  nations  prevented 
merely  by  differences  over  concepts  and 
techniques  of  inspections  to  assure  com- 
pliance. This  same  school  of  thought 
anticipates  solution  of  the  inspection 
barrier  through  the  continued  develop- 
ment and  perfection  of  such  scientific 
achievements  as  the  observation  satel- 
lite and  seismographic  instruments  of 
increased  sensitivity. 

As  pleasing  as  are  the  temptations  to 
join  In  the  Utopian  dreams  of  a  world 
unarmed  lying  just  over  the  horizon,  both 
the  lessons  of  history  and  the  cruel  prac- 
ticalities of  the  current  political  status  of 
International  relations  reveal  with 
stimulating  clarity  the  opiate  unrealism 
of  such  dreams. 

Just  as  the  development  of  defensive 
weapons  never  quite  catches  up  with  the 
development  of  offensive  weapons,  the 
development  of  observation  and  detec- 
tion devices  will  never  match  the  devices 
of  subterfuge  used  to  conceal  the  devel- 
opment, tests  and  buildup  of  new  and  ad- 
vanced weapons.  The  design  of  observa- 
tion and  detection  devices  Is  necessarily 
dictated  by  the  nature  of  the  object  or 
activity  to  be  detected  or  observed,  just 
as  the  defensive  weapon's  design  Is  de- 
pendent on  that  of  the  offensive  weapon. 
The  failure  to  achieve  enforceable 
agreements  for  disarmament  stems, 
however,  not  from  the  inadequacies  of 
scientific  devices  with  which  to  assure 
that*  such  agreements  are  being  adhered 
to,  but  rather  from  a  failure  in  basic  ap- 
proach to  the  problem.  The  approach  to 
disarmament  which  has  been  exclusively 
adopted  in  international  negotiations, 
both  In  the  past  and  in  the  current  crisis, 
has  been  premised  upon  the  mistaken 
assumption  that  the  emphasis  on  arma- 
ments by  the  various  nations  of  the  world 
Is  a  cause,  rather  than  an  effect,  of  the 
political  differences  which  exist  among 
those  nations. 

Prospects  for  disarmament  are  no  bet- 
ter and  no  worse  than — but  indeed  are 
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identical  to — the  prospects  for  peaceful 
resolution  of  the  controversies  among 
naticms.  So  long  as  any  nation  or  group 
of  nations  harbor  ambitions  of  aggran- 
dizement at  the  expense  of  other  nations, 
hope  is  futile  for  the  development  of  the 
international  good  will  which  is  a  pre- 
requisite for  cessation  of  the  arms  race. 
Unfortunately,  national  and  bloc  ag- 
grandizement still  exist  as  the  foundation 
of  the  political  system  which  holds  sway 
In  countries  behind  the  Iron  Curtain. 
Peaceful  expressions  of  Intent  by  the 
leaders  of  these  countries  are  belled  by 
their  actions  as  well  as  by  the  words  of 
their  counterparts  in  other  nations  of 
their  bloc. 

Although  the  scientific  instruments 
devised  by  freemen  may  be  madequate 
to  detect  the  breach  of  disarmament 
agreements  which  might  be  reached,  the 
minds  of  freemen  can  always  detect  the 
inconsistencies  of  peaceful  words  with 
the  subjugation  and  enslavement  of  mil- 
lions of  people  and  the  patently  aggres- 
sive alms  underlying  the  incitement  of 
others  to  rebellion  and  revolution.  No 
disarmament  and  no  resolution  of  the 
conflicting  aspirations  of  the  several  na- 
tions which  constitute  the  cause  of  the 
arms  race,  is  probable  or  possible  so  long 
as  deception  and  aggression  are  the  goals 
of  one  or  more  governments ;  for  freemen 
will  not  willingly  jeopardize,  even  for  the 
preservation  of  life  itself,  their  even  more 
precious  possession — individual  liberty. 

Preoccupation  of  our  policy  with  arms 
control  and  disarmament  is  sapping  the 
will  and  ability  of  our  Nation  to  main- 
tain its  security.  Disarmament  is  an 
idealistic  road  to  tragedy,  whether 
through  pursuit  of  a  formal  plan  for 
general  and  complete  disarmament,  or 
through  unintentional  unilateral  dis- 
armament as  a  result  of  policies  based 
on  an  assimiption  that  the  ballistic  mis- 
sile is  an  ultimate  weapon. 

It  is  far  better,  therefore,  that  the 
funds  of  the  United  States  be  appro- 
priated for  positive  programs  to  insiire 
the  security  of  the  United  States  and 
the  free  world  from  the  menace  of  ag- 
gression by  Communist  nations  and 
other  totalitarian  nations  than  on  the 
impractical  and  theoretical  considera- 
tion of  Utopian  concepts  such  as  disar- 
mament in  a  hostile  world. 

The  PRESmiNQ  OFFICER.  The  bUl 
having  been  read  the  third  time,  the 
question  is.  Shall  it  pass? 
The  bill  (H.R.  7063)  was  passed. 
Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  that  the  Senate  reconsider  the 
vote  by  which  the  bill  was  passed. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  to  lay  that  motion  on  the  table. 

The  motion  to  lay  on  the  table  was 
agreed  to. 

Mr.  McCLELLAN.  Mr.  President.  I 
move  that  the  Senate  insist  upon  its 
amendments  and  request  a  conference 
thereon  with  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  that  the  Chair  appoint  the  con- 
ferees on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  the 
Presiding  Officer  appointed  Mr.  Mc- 
Clellan,  Mr.  Elldider,  Mr.  Magnxtson, 
Mr.  Holland.  Mr.  Pulbricht.  Mrs. 
Smith.  Mr.  Saltonstall.  and  Mr.  Mundt 
conferees  on  the  part  of  the  Senate. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
Chair  lays  before  the  Senate  the  un- 
finished business,  which  is  the  confer- 
ence report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill. 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
believe  that  the  conference  report  on 
the  foreign  aid  bill  represents  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  of  the  differences 
between  the  House  and  Senate  versions 
of  the  bill.  Sc«ne  of  these  differences 
were  very  great.  It  required  five  long  and 
arduous  meetings  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee to  resolve  them. 

So  far  as  the  amounts  authorized  are 
concerned,  the  final  figure  represents  al- 
most an  exact  50-50  split.  The  House 
had  authorized  $3.5  billion  and  the  Sen- 
ate $3.7  billion.  The  conferees  have 
agreed  on  $3.6  billion. 

In  many  respects,  the  differences  in 
substantive  provisions  were  more  imiK>r- 
tant.  and  more  difficult  to  resolve,  than 
the  question  of  the  amounts  to  be  au- 
thorized. 

The  bill  is  extraordinarily  long  and  in- 
volved, and  I  do  not  want  to  take  the  time 
of  the  Senate  to  go  over  the  conference 
report  in  detail  item  by  item.  I  will,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions 
Senators  may  have  about  specific  points. 

Mr.  President,  on  behalf  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  committee,  who  is  at  present 
engaged  in  a  hearing  on  the  cultural  cen- 
ter bill,  I  shall  be  glad  to  answer  such 
questions  as  Senators  may  have  concern- 
ing specific  points.  I  ask  xmanimous 
consent  to  have  printed  in  the  Record  at 
this  point  a  list  of  the  major  provisions 
of  the  Senate  bill  retained  in  the  con- 
ference report. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows: 

Majob  Pkovisions  or  Sknatk  Bill  Retainzd 
IN  CONrcRXNCE  Rzporr 

Research  Into  population  growth. 

Aid  to  Latin  American  cooperatives. 

Restrictions  on  mmtary  assistance  to  Latin 
America. 

RestrlctlOTis  on  military  assistance  to 
Africa. 

Sale  of  foreign  currencies  to  VS.  citizens 
for  travel  or  other  purposes. 

Expropriation  of  JJS.  property  or  nullifica- 
tion of  contracts  with  UJ3.  citizens  and  valu- 
ation of  claims  by  Foreign  Claims  Settlement 
Commission. 

No  assistance  to  economically  developed 
nations. 

Use  of  private  enterprise  In  providing  tech- 
nical assistance. 

Most-favored-natlon  treatment  for  Poland 
and  Yugoslavia. 
Inclusion  of  fish  in  Public  Law  iSO. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
move  the  adoption  of  the  conference 
report. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 


REQUIREMENT  OF  NOTICE  FOR 
CU5SING  OP  DEFENSE  INSTALLA- 
TIONS 

Mr.  KEATING.  Mr.  President,  on 
behalf  of  my  colleague  from  New  York 
[Mr.  Javits]  and  myself.  I  Introduce,  for 
appropriate  reference,  a  bill  to  require 
that,  before  the  Secretary  of  Defense 
closes  an  installation  or  major  facility  or 
activity  in  an  area  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment, which  would  involve  the  loss  of 
more  than  100  civilian  jobs,  he  be  re- 
quired to  notify  the  Administrator  of  the 
Area  Redevelopment  Administration. 
The  ARA  shall  then  be  required  to  fur- 
nish within  60  days  a  report  on  the  im- 
pact of  such  a  closing,  both  immediate 
and  over  the  long  run,  and  on  the  esti- 
mated cost  to  the  Federal  Government 
to  recreate  the  same  number  of  jobs 
through  other  programs. 

Mr.  President,  the  purpose  of  this  leg- 
islation should  be  clear.  It  is  the  express 
object  and  policy  of  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment to  make  particular  efforts  in  areas 
of  high  imemployment  to  recreate  jobs 
and  business.  This  is  based  on  the  long- 
term  recogmtion  that  depressed  areas 
and  areas  of  high  unemployment  are  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  and  result 
in  long-term  losses  for  the  Nation. 

Yet.  Mr.  President,  incredible  as  it 
may  seem,  the  Defense  Department  is 
Mtually  prepared  to  close  down  two  in- 
stallations in  New  York  State  and  a 
number  of  others  elsewhere  that  are  in 
Federal  aid  under  the  Area  Redevelop- 
ment program  or  the  public  works  pro- 
gram. 

When  this  question  was  raised  yester- 
day at  a  meeting  with  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials,  when  it  was  pointed  out 
that  the  loss  of  one  facility  in  a  seriously 
distressed  area  of  New  York  State  would 
mean  the  elimination  of  7,500  Jobs,  that 
is,  one-tenth  of  the  total  national  cut- 
back proposed,  the  reply  of  these  high 
Defense  Department  officials  was,  "I 
know  it  is  a  depressed  area,  but  that  is 
not  my  responsibility." 

Well.  Mr.  President,  it  may  not  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense, but  it  certainly  is  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  President,  of  the  Congress, 
and  of  the  UJS.  taxpayers.  The 
Congress  has  just  been  asked  to  appro- 
priate nearly  $1  billion  for  accelerated  * 
public  woi*s  projects.  It  costs  on  an 
average  $4,230  to  recreate  a  single  job 
under  this  program.  To  recreate  all  of 
the  jobs  that  the  Defense  Department 
wants  to  take  away  from  central  New 
York  from  areas  that  qualify  for  this 
type  of  assistance,  would  amount  to  $38 
million.  I  cannot  believe  that  any  sav- 
ings that  the  Defense  Department  might 
claim  as  the  result  of  closing  these  in- 
stallations would  compare  in  cost  with 
the  expense  of  recreating  these  Jobs. 
The  taxpayers  are  not  saving  money  in 
the  long  nm  if  the  Defense  Department 
budget  is  cut  by  a  few  million  dollars,  but 
the  area  redevelopment  program  then 
has  to  be  increased  by  several  hundred 
million  dollars. 

Mr.  President,  this  bill  would  Insure 
that  the  Congress  have  adequate  infor- 
mation on  all  aspects  of  proposed  De- 
fense Department  cutbf^cks,  so  that  the 
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Oongrea  and  ttie  PrMldent  esa  Bake  vm 
intelligent  jiiilfliMiU  as  to  the  overail  Im- 
pact on  the  economy  and  on  the  biidcet 
of  what  the  Defense  Department  so 
shortsightedly  described  as  economies. 
Yesterday  afternoon,  the  New  Toi* 
congressional  d^egatlon  had  a  bomb- 
shell dropped  In  their  Taps  when  they 
were  told  by  a  high-ranking  ofBcial  of 
the  Department  of  Defense  that  the  De- 
partment intended  to  close  two  major 
Installations  In  New  York  State,  one  hi 
Rome  and  one  in  Schenectady,  both  of 
which  are  areas  of  substantial  unem- 
ployment, as  well  as  five  other  smaller 
defense  actlritles.  This  would  resxilt  In 
a  total  loss  of  11,000  jobs  from  a  na- 
tionwide total  of  75.000.  Thus,  New  York 
Is  being  asked  to  bear  about  one-seventh 
of  the  load. 

Under  the  bill  which  my  colleague 
from  New  York  [Mr.  jAvrrsl  and  I  now 
Introduce,  the  Area  Bederelopment  Ad- 
ministration, after  it  had  been  advised 
by  the  Secretary  of  E>efense  of  the  in- 
tention to  dose  an  Installation  in  an 
area  of  substantial  imemplo3rment, 
would  be  required,  within  60  days,  to  fur- 
nish a  report  of  the  impact  of  such  a 
closing,  both  Immediately  and  over  the 
long  run,  and  of  ttie  estimated  cost  to 
the  Federal  Government  to  recreate  the 
same  mnnber  of  >obs  through  other  pro- 
grams. 

The  proposal  of  the  Department  of  De- 
fense was  placed  before  us  as  an  economy 
move.  It  is  incredible  that  anyone  could 
believe  it  is  an  economy  move.  The  Area 
"Redevelopment  Administration  has  esti- 
mated that  it  costs  $4,230  to  recreate  a 
Job  In  an  area  which  comes  within  its 
jurisdiction. 

Taking  Schenectady  alone,  which  has 
the  smaller  of  the  2  larger  installa- 
tions to  be  closed,  the  proposal  of  the 
Department  of  Defense  would  Involve  a 
loB8  of  1,700  Jotw.  When  I  speak  of  the 
loss  of  jobs,  tixat  expression  must  be  un- 
derstood. "Hat  is  why  I  say  this  propo- 
sid  tB  false  economy.  The  job  would  stUl 
be  provided  in  some  other  area.  What 
it  would  mean  wotdd  be  that  the  1.700 
people  in  the  area  of  Schenectady  or  the 
7,500  people  in  the  area  of  Rome  would 
be  ttffown  out  of  jote  there  but  some 
would  be  toM  that  they  could  move  to 
Georgia  or  Texas,  or  some  other  State, 
if  they  wanted  Jobs.  It  is  Iflcely  that  a 
few  persons  "would  move;  but  most  of 
them  have  tics  In  tiie  present  locations 
and  wotfld  not  be  wining  or  able  to  move. 
The  unemployment  situation  would  be 
greatly  aggravated  In  the  areas  Involved. 

The  purpose  of  the  bill  which  my  col- 
league and  I  are  introducing  should  be 
clear. 

It  Is  the  expressed  oit^ect  and  policy 
of  the  Federal  Qovemnaent  to  maVe  par- 
ticular efforts  to  recreate  Jobs  In  areas 
of  high  unemploymenL  Congres  appro- 
priates large  sums  of  money  for  that  pur- 
pose. Tiie  program  is  based  on  the  rec- 
ognition that  depressed  areas  a.n<i  areas 
of  high  anployment  are  contrary  to  the 
national  Interest  and  resiilt  la  long-term 
losses  for  the  Nation. 

Incredible  as  it  may  g^pm^  tbe  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  is  t^'tm^Tiy  propceing  to 
close  two  major  Installatlona  In  New 
York  State.    It  plans  to  close  InstaHa- 


UoDs  la  oiher  autea.  too:  bot  as  to  New 
York,  this  procedure  b^a  become  stand- 
ard operating  procedure.  In  this  In- 
stance, New  York  would  take  the  brunt 
of  the  cut-  T^ie  Department  of  Defense 
Is  preparing  to  close  installations  in  areas 
which  currently  qualify  for  direct  Fed- 
eral aid  under  tiw  area  redevelopment 
program  or  the  public  works  program. 

In  the  Schenectady  area,  as  to  which 
I  have  the  figures,  in  order  to  save 
$1,500,000.  It  tvould  cost  $7,191,000  to  re- 
create the  same  number  of  jobs.  If  that 
Is  economy,  I  think  it  will  be  necessary  to 
rewrite  the  definition  In  the  dlctlMiary. 
If  there  is  a  desire  to  create  another  Ap- 
palachia  In  the  Nation,  this  is  one  of  the 
best  ways  I  know  of  to  go  about  doing 
so. 

V^en  this  question  was  raised  yester- 
day at  the  meeting  with  the  officials  of 
the  Department  of  Defense,  It  was  point- 
ed out  that  the  loss  of  one  facility  in  a 
seriously  distressed  area  of  New  York 
State — the  Rome  area — ^would  mean  the 
elimination  of  7.500  Jobs  in  that  area. 
Again,  I  stress  that  the  Jobs  will  be  con- 
tinued, but  somewhere  else.  That  is  why 
I  say  there  is  no  economy  in  the  proposed 
move.  It  would  mean  the  elimination  of 
those  7,S0t  Jobs. 

But  the  repl>-  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment officials  was,  in  effect,  "We  know  it 
is  a  depressed  area,  but  that  is  not  our 
responsibtMty."  Only  a  rather  hard- 
boiled  offldai  could  make  that  kind  of 
r^ly.  It  may  be  technically  accurate 
to  say  that  It  Is  not  the  responsibility 
of  the  Department  <rf  Defense,  but  it  on-- 
tainly  Is  the  respooslMllty  of  Congress, 
of  tlK  President,  and  of  the  taxpayers. 
Congress  has  Just  been  asked  to  appro- 
priate almost  $1  bilhon  for  accelerated 
puliiie  works  projects. 

As  I  have  said,  the  average  cost  of 
recreating  one  job  under  this  program, 
according  to  the  figures  of  the  agency  It- 
self,  is  $4,330.  To  recreate  the  jobs  that 
the  Department  of  Defense  wants  to  take 
away  from  central  New  Tortc  would 
amount,  as  I  calctilate  it,  to  aroond  $38 
million,  which  Ls  many  Umes  greater 
than  the  amount  of  any  savings  it  is 
claimed  would  result  Irom  the  ^i/>g<nfl  at 
these  Installations. 

Mr.  JAVTTS.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KEATING.    I  ykdd. 
Mr.  JAVrrs.     I  thank   the  Senator. 
First,  I  feel  privileged  to  join  with  my 
colleague  in  Introducing  the  bill  and  to 
join  wlUi  him  in  the  description  of  what 
was  dropped  In  the  laps  of  the  New  York 
congressional  delegation  yesterday  as  a 
bomhshen.    With  the  Senator's  permis- 
sion, I  should  like  to  clarify  one  point. 
TTie  Department  of  Defense  has  a  duty 
to    undertake    economy.     To    pinpoint 
what  «e  are  arguing,  it  is  not  that  the 
Department  of  Defense  does  not  have  a 
duty  to  close  installations  which  no  long- 
er have  any  usefulness  for  defense;  what 
we  are  arguing  is  that  H  cannot  dose 
thtm.  in  the  light  of  all  the  other  con- 
sequences which  will  flow  from  such  ac- 
tion.    That  is  exactly  what  is  happen- 
ing. 

Mr.  KEATING.  Not  when  they  pro- 
pose to  move  the  installations  to  other 
places  and  conduct  the  same  activities. 


Mr.  JAVrra.  The  Senator  is  correct. 
We  are  not  saying  that  it  is  necessary 
to  keep  every  installation  open.  We  are 
saying  that  the  right  hand  must  know 
what  the  left  hand  is  doing. 

We  were  told  yesterday  that  this  was 
not  the  Department's  reaponsibillty.  It 
is  a  direct  confrontation.  The  Depart- 
ment said  it  did  not  have  to  be  con- 
cerned about  anything  that  happened 
as  a  result ;  that,  whatever  might  be  the 
departmental  purposes,  if  it  were  felt 
desirable  to  move  the  Material  Command 
from  the  Griffiss  Air  Force  Base  in  Eiome 
to  another  place  in  the  United  States, 
the  Department  would  do  it;  and  if  other 
departments  or  places  or  appropriations 
had  to  bear  the  burden,  or  if  the  com- 
munity went  to  pot.  that  was  just  too 
bad;  it  was  the  respoDsibdUty  of  some- 
body else.  The  Department  is  not  a 
member  of  the  wedding  in  that  regard; 
it  is  autonomous  unto  itself. 

I  thoroughly  agree  with  ray  colleague 
that  there  must  be  congressional  deter- 
mination on  this  score.  The  action  at 
a  department  cannot  be  the  nde,  Oui- 
'Oovemment  never  Intended  that  it 
should  be.  The  program  Is  extremely 
wasteful  in  terms  of  absolute  dollars,  as 
the  Senator  has  so  eloquently  pointed 
out,  in  that  what  would  be  saved  would 
not  remotely  resemble  wtiat  Is  claimed 
would  be  saved,  because  it  would  be  nec- 
essary to  pay  far  more  for  other  pro- 
grams, which  are  that  much  more  ex- 
pensive, than  If  the  facility,  which  is 
obviously  needed  at  the  point  where  It 
is  were  to  be  continued. 

I  am  grateful  to  the  Senator  for  allow- 
ing me  to  make  this  Intercession,  because 
we  are  always  charged  with  being  like 
Senators  from  other  States  which  lose 
defense  Installations:  TTiat  we  want  to 
keep  them  an  alive.  That  Is  not  what  we 
are  arguing.  We  are  arguing  for  the 
right  to  have  the  Department  of  Defense 
apprised  of  what  every  other  department 
of  Government  is  doing. 

*«r.  KEATING.  I  thank  my  colleague. 
He  is  entirely  correct. 

Of  cotirse,  those  of  us  who  complain 
about  this  action  will  t)e  charged  with 
parochialism.  But  the  parochialism  Is 
manifested  by  a  Government  depart- 
ment or  administrator  who  con^ders 
only  one  of  the  factors  Involved  in  the 
cost — not  by  those  who  are  attempting 
to  consider  the  overall  picture. 

Of  course,  the  Senators  from  New 
York  are  Interested  In  their  own  State — 
as  all  Senators  are.  However,  this  Issue 
goes  far  beyond  thaL  This  is  a  case — on 
the  figures  of  the  Defense  Department, 
with  which  I  do  not  agree:  and  I  have 
tried  to  point  out  why  the  Department  Is 
not  correct  when  it  says  a  saving  will 
result— of  making  a  saving  of  $5,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  then  asking  Congress  to 
provide  another  part  of  the  Government 
with  $25  in  order  to  care  for  the  situa- 
tion which  has  developed  as  a  result  of 
making  the  $5  saving.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  Department  Is  doing  when  it 
seeks  to  have  $1  bUlion  appropriated  for 
an  accelerated  public  works  program. 
In  the  total  view,  there  wlH  be  no  actual 
savlxig.  So  the  taxpayers  are  being  de- 
ceived If  they  are  led  to  believe  that  a 
saving  win  result  from  the  cut  of  $1  bU- 
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lion  in  the  Defense  Department  budget, 
whereas,  by  reason  of  making  of  that 
cut,  several  bUlion  dollars  will  have  to 
%,  be  added  under  the  area  redevolpment 
program. 

This  bin  would  not,  of  course,  and 
should  not.  prevent  the  elimination  of 
closing  of  installations;  no  one  wants  to 
have  the  Federal  Government  carry  on 
unnecessary  activities.  But  the  biU 
would  Insvure  that  Congress  would  have 
adequate  information  on  all  aspects  of 
proposed  Defense  Department  cutbacks, 
so  that  Congress  and  the  President  could 
make  an  intelligent  Judgment  as  to  the 
overall  Impact  on  the  economy  and  on 
the  budget  of  what  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment has  so  shortsightedly  described  as 
economies. 

Yesterday,  the  Defense  Department 
told  us  that  as  of  today  it  was  going  to 
make  this  recommendation  to  the  Presi- 
dent. Certainly  it  Is  a  courtesy  to  be 
told  In  advance,  although  it  would  have 
been  a  greater  courtesy  to  have  been  told 
more  than  24  hours  in  advance.  It  is 
my  hope  that  the  President,  after  con- 
sidering this  matter  from  the  overall 
point  of  view,  and  realizing  that  Congress 
is  appropriating  large  sums  of  money  for 
the  area  redevelopment  program,  will  not 
support  the  recommendations  of  the  De- 
partment of  Defense. 

Perhaps  this  bill  cannot  deal  with  this 
particular  situation;  but  certainly  the 
bUl  win  deal  with  a  repetition  of  it,  and 
the  bill  might  help  in  even  'Jils  situa- 
tion, t>ecause.  of  course,  many  of  these 
closing  would  be  phased  out  over  a  period 
of  time. 

This  is  the  minimum  that  Congress 
should  do  in  connection  with  the  devas- 
tating situation  In  the  face  of  the  rec- 
ommendations made  by  the  Defense  De- 
partment. 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  New  York  srield? 
Mr.  KEATING.  I  yield. 
Mr.  LAUSCHE.  At  about  4:30  last 
Tuesday,  word  came  to  my  office  that 
the  Secretary  of  Defense  and  his  assist- 
ants wished  to  meet  with  me.  and  said 
they  would  have  to  see  me  on  Wednesday 
morning  at  10  ajn.  My  staff  arranged 
the  meeting,  which  was  held;  and  at  that 
time  I  was  notified  that  the  Erie  Depot, 
at  Port  Clinton,  Ohio,  was  to  be  phased 
out  in  3  years,  and  1.740  employees  were 
either  to  be  transferred  or  to  be  released 
during  the  3-year  phaseout  period. 

I  concur  in  the  remarks  of  the  Sena- 
tor from  New  York  [Mr.  Keating],  that 
It  would  be  Improper  for  us  to  try  to  have 
existing  facilities  that  are  not  needed 
maintained;  but  I  also  agree  with  him 
that  a  Senator  or  a  Representative  is 
thrown  Into  a  rather  cold  situation  when 
he  is  told  of  the  decision  to  eliminate  a 
Federal  operation  without  any  other  pre- 
liminary notice. 

Mr.  KEATING.  It  certainly  is.  The 
Senator  from  Ohio  and  I  can  take  it;  but 
we  are  thinking  of  the  people  In  these 
communities,  who  are  given  this  news 
Just  before  Chistmas.  Even  though  then 
we  are  told,  "What  this  wiU  cost  under 
the  area  redevelopment  program  is  no 
responsibility  of  ours." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  I  said  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Army,  '  What  do  you  expect 


me  to  say  and  do?  I  have  no  knowledge 
as  to  whether  you  have  applied  t>^<* 
treatment  in  equal  measure  to  all  parts 
of  the  country.  How  can  I  learn  whether 
you  are  treating  other  States  better  or 
worse  than  you  are  treating  Ohio?" 

I  was  told  about  the  installation  being 
closed  in  New  York.  Part  of  the  Ohio 
installation  is  to  go  to  Pennsylvania.  So 
I  asked  him.  "How  can  I  express  an  opin- 
ion that  is  rooted  in  fact,  when  I  do  not 
Icnow  how  you  have  treated  Texas.  Cali- 
fornia, Pennsylvania,  Georgia,  and  other 
States?" 

If  I  had  that  information  and  if  I 
were  able  to  say  that  Ohio  was  treated 
on.  the  same  basis  as  other  States,  I 
would  have  nothing  more  to  say.  But 
yesterday  the  newspapers  reported  that 
the  evaluating  committee  which  recom- 
mended the  closing  of  the  New  Yoric  in- 
stallation and  the  Ohio  depot,  had  rec- 
ommended phasing  out  naval  installa- 
tions at  Philadelphia,  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco,  but  that  recommendation  has 
been  set  aside.  If  that  one  has  been  set 
aside,  why  is  the  <me  to  ehminate  the 
New  York  and  Ohio  installations  stiU  m 
effect? 

I  wish  to  express  my  view — without 
having  studied  the  blU  of  the  Senator 
from  New  York — that  It  seems  to  me  It 
will  enable  us  to  know  whether  the  Cen- 
tral Government  is  using  an  identical 
measuring  stick  In  determining  the 
rights  of  the  50  States  within  the  Union. 

The  Washington  Post  on  December  12, 
1963,  said: 

Meanwhile  Members  of  Congress  from 
Pennsylvania,  Massachusetts,  and  California 
reported  that  a  naval  survey  board  had  rec- 
onunended  Immediate  closing  of  naval  ship- 
yards In  Philadelphia.  Boston,  and  San 
Francisco. 

Later,  however.  Informed  sources  said  the 
decision  was  not  final,  and  Senator  Edward 
M.  KENffKDT,  Democrat,  of  Massachusetts, 
reported  last  night  that  the  Pentagon  had 
informed  him  the  Boston  shipyard  would 
remain  open. 

"no  ooMMxirr"  at  pintacon 
To  all  of  the  reports  a  Pentagon  spokes- 
man replied  with  a  "no  comment." 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  on  December 
12.  1963.  wrote: 

The  Navy  has  told  Congressmen  that  a 
survey  board  has  recommended  immediate 
closing  of  shipyards  at  Boston,  Philadelphia, 
and  San  Francisco  in  an  economy  move,  the 
Associated  Press  said.  Top  Defense  olBcials 
have  long  suggested  that  the  military  serv- 
ices have  more  facilities  than  they  need,  but 
the  Government  has  been  reluctant  to  close 
them  because  of  certain  protests  from  Con- 
gressmen and  others  In  the  areas  involved. 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Ohio  for  his  comments,  which  are 
very  pertinent. 

An  effort  was  made  by  me  to  ascertain 
what  was  happening  in  the  other  States, 
to  determine  whether  equal  treatment 
was  being  accorded;  but  we  were  told 
then,  "We  do  not  like  to  talk  about  the 
other  States." 

Mr.  LAUSCHE.  Two  newspapers 
published  articles  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  a  recommendation  was  made  to 
phase  out  the  naval  Installations.  But 
the  recommendation  to  phase  out  those 
naval  installations  subsequently  was 
changed.    As  a  Senator  from  the  State 
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of  Ohio,  if  I  am  to  pacify  the  minds  of 
the  people  who  are  employed  at  the  Port 
Clinton  installation,  I  should  be  able  to 
say  to  them,  "You  have  been  treated  no 
differently  than  other  people  In  the 
country,  and  therefore  you  have  no 
complaint." 

Mr.  KEATING.  I  entirely  agree  with 
the  Senator,  We  shall  await  further  in- 
formation with  great  interest.  I  hope 
that  there  will  be  sxifflclent  Interest  In 
the  problem.  Clearly  and  obviously, 
the  proposal  was  rather  hurriedly  drawn! 
I  believe  it  is  sound  and  carefully 
worded,  but  I  hope  there  will  be  enough 
Interest  so  that  there  can  be  early  com- 
mittee action  on  the  proposal  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  such  a  shortsighted  move, 
or  at  least  a  move  which  considers  only 
one  phase  of  the  situation. 

In  an  fairness,  the  proposal  is  only  a 
recommendation  at  this  point.  It  Is  my 
hope — and  our  delegation  has  already 
communicated  with  the  President  to  ex- 
press Its  views  and  to  request  an  oppor- 
tunity to  be  heard  before  any  definitive 
action  is  taken— that  the  President  win 
recognize  the  overaU  picture  in  a  way 
which  the  Defense  Department  claims 
it  Is  not  required  to  do  and  which  cer- 
tainly it  has  not  done  by  its  own  admis- 
sion, in  this  Instance. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bin 
will  be  received  and  appropriately  re- 
ferred. 

The  bin  (S.  2380)  to  require  an  eco- 
nomic survey  by  the  Area  Redeveloi>- 
ment  Administrator  prior  to  the 
termination  of  operations  at  certain  in- 
stallations or  facilities  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Defense  introduced  by  Mr. 
KxATmc  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Javfts), 
was  received,  read  twice  by  its  title,  and 
referred  to  the  Cconmittee  on  Armed 
Services. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the 
Senate  to  the  Wll  (HJl.  7885)  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961.  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Mr.  GRUENING  obtained  the  floor. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  wiU 
the  Senator  from  Alaska  yield  briefly 
to  me  without  losing  his  right  to  the 
floor? 

Mr.  GRUENING.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quorum. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
clerk  will  caU  the  roU. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roU. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I  ask 
imanimous  consent  that  the  order  for 
the  quorum  call  may  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

ANOTHEI  KEASOIf  WHT  THE  FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE 
PROGRAM  IS  tH  SXBIOUS  TSOUBI.S 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  on  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act  of  1963  is  In  many  respects  dis- 
appointing;  in  others  It  Is  gratifying. 
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This  conference  report  follows  a  pattern 
for  similar  conference  reports  In  prior 
years  on  foreign  aid  bills.  That  pat- 
tern. Mr.  President,  Illustrates  another 
reason  why  the  forei^rn  assistance  pro- 
gram Is  In  deep  trouble — one  might  even 
say  It  is  in  grave  peril  for  Its  continued 
existence. 

This  year  on  the  noor  of  the  Senate 
occurred  a  long  overdue  attempt  by  the 
friends  of  the  foreign  aid  program  to  in- 
still Into  Its  administration  a  new  sense 
of  direction  and  control,  the  lack  of 
which  heretofore  had  opened  the  pro- 
gram to  overly  harsh  criticism  and  played 
directly  into  the  hands  of  those  who 
would  do  away  with  the  program  com- 
pletely and  who  so  unrealistlcally  believe 
that  If  the  United  States  would  but  Ig- 
nore the  woes  of  the  world  they  would 
somehow  vanish  into  thin  air  and  we 
could  continue,  safe  behind  this  dream 
wall,  to  go  about  oiu-  petty  dally  chores. 
The  attempt  to  change  the  AID  pro- 
gram was.  as  it  turned  out.  and  as  it 
has  always  turned  out  in  the  past,  an 
attempt  to  save  the  AID  program  from 
Itself. 

I  deplored  the  method  used  in  the  Sen- 
ate early  last  month  to  rewrite  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate, 
acting  as  though  we  were  meeting  as  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole.  I  joined  with 
others  In  an  attempt  to  recommit  the 
bill  to  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations  so  that  that  committee  could 
Implement  its  caustic  criticisms  of  the 
foreign  aid  program  by  appropriate 
amendments. 

That  attempt  failed,  and  those  who 
wanted  to  give  direction  to  the  foreign 
aid  program  and  who  wanted  samt  little 
say  on  how  VS.  taxpayers'  dollars  were 
to  be  spent  had  no  recourse  but  to  pro- 
pose amendments  to  the  bill. 

This  we  proceeded  to  do  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch. 

The  fact  that  so  many  amendments 
were  adopted  on  the  Senate  floor  was 
definite  proof  of  widespread  dissatisfac- 
tion with  the  manner  in  which  the 
foreign  aid  program  was  being  adminis- 
tered, irrespective  of  the  amount  of 
money  authorized  to  be  appropriated. 

This  problem  of  the  amount  of  money 
to  be  authorized  to  be  appropriated  has 
been  the  source  of  miich  misimderstand- 
Ing.  Without  in  any  way  minimizing  Its 
Importance,  I  would  venture  to  say  that 
discussions  of  the  dollar  flgiires  have 
thrown  a  smokescreen  around  more  im- 
portant factors.  Basically  the  question 
is  more  fundamental  than  whether  we 
authorize  the  appropriation  of  $4.5  bil- 
lion or  $3.5  billion  or  $2.5  blUlon  although 
as  I  shall  demonstrate  the  last  figure 
would  be  more  than  ample.  We  are  and 
should  be  as  much  concerned  with  the 
authorization  of  the  appropriation  of 
even  $1  for  a  piuT>ose  in  which  we  do  not 
believe  and  which  we  feel  will  not  assist 
in  the  proper  conduct  of  the  foreign  pol- 
icy of  the  United  States  as  in  the  author- 
ization of  the  appropriation  of  $1  billion 
for  that  same  purpose. 

And  yet  year  in  and  year  out  we  get 
enmeshed  in  a  gigantic  numbers  game — 
so  far  enmeshed,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that 
this  year  we  found  that  while  our  eyes 
were  diverted  to  the  dollar  amounts  the 


program  Itself  had  been  extended  to  107 
countries  around  the  globe  and  that  UJ3. 
taxpayers'  dollars  were  being  shipped  on 
a  grand  scale  to  nations  which  were  us- 
ing these  dollars  to  build  political  and 
economic  systems  at  cross-purposes  with 
our  own  or  to  acqxilre  armaments  with 
which  to  harass  their  peaceful  neighbors, 
which  were  also  receiving  UJ3.  AID  dol- 
lars or  to  construct  costly  and  xmsound 
projects,  or  to  bail  oat  governments 
which  decline  to  put  an  end  to  their 
own  financial  follies,  waste,  extrava- 
gance, inflation  and  corruption. 

I  shall,  later  in  my  remarks,  discuss 
the  amount  reported  by  the  conferees  to 
be  authorized  for  the  foreign  assistance 
program  for  the  fiscal  year  1964  and 
shaU  demonstrate  with  specific  examples 
that  the  totals  authorized  by  the  bill 
are  far  too  great  and  that  they  will  do 
the  AID  program  more  harm  than  good. 
At  this  point,  however,  I  wish  to  con- 
fine my  remarks  to  certain  aspects  of 
the  program  itself  and  point  out  how  the 
dropping  or  weakening  by  the  conferees 
of  some  of  the  provisions  In  the  bill  as 
It  went  to  conference  from  the  Senate, 
constitute  yet  another  reason  why  the 
foreign  aid  program  Is  In  deep  trouble 
with  the  people  of  the  United  States.  If 
my  colleagues  doubt  this,  let  them  sound 
out  grassroots  opinion  when  they  go 
home  for  the  Christmas  recess. 

First  let  us  consider  the  amendment 
sponsored  by  the  distinguished  semor 
Senator  from  California  [Mr.  Kuchkl] 
and  cosp>onsored  by  his  colleague  [Mr. 
Englk]  by  my  colleague  IMr.  BAKTLXTr], 
and  by  myself. 

The  Kuchel  amendment  would  have 
prevented  aid  to  countries  in  Latin 
America  which  have  been  levjring  tribute 
on  U.S.  fishermen  fishing  on  the  high 
seas. 

As  was  pointed  out  during  the  debate 
on  this  amendment.  It  is  most  discon- 
certing for  U.S.  fishermen  engaged  in 
their  peaceful  pursuits  200  miles  off  the 
coast  of  some  Latin  American  nation  to 
be  illegally  seized  and  forced  to  pay 
tribute  to  that  nation,  being  hauled  off 
to  jail  in  a  vessel  given  to  that  very 
same  nation  under  our  military  assist- 
ance program. 

The  fishermen  of  the  United  States 
cannot  understand  why  the  United 
States  continues,  year  after  year  after 
year,  to  send  millions  of  U.S.  dollars  to 
the  very  same  nations  that  engage  in 
such  piracy. 

The  actions  of  these  Latin  American 
coimtries  recall  the  actions  of  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates  off  the  North  African  coast  a 
century  and  a  half  ago.  Unfortunately, 
the  vigorous  action  of  the  United  States 
in  those  days,  when  we  numbered  only 
18  States  and  were  a  far  weaker  Nation 
than  now,  contrasts  with  the  suplneness 
and  Inaction  of  our  executive  depart- 
ments In  the  mid-20th  century,  and 
as  the  only  alternative,  properly  inspired 
Senate  action  to  redress  the  wrongs 
visited  on  American  citizens,  and  to  try 
to  serve  notice,  not  only  on  the  offending 
nations,  but  on  our  own  State  Depart- 
ment that  the  Senate  was  sick  and  tired 
of  watching  these  examples  of  piracy 
and  blackmail  continue. 

We  sent  no  gold  for  the  economic  de- 
velopment    of     the     Barbary     pirates. 


Neither  did  we  give  them  naval  vessels 
and  arms  so  they  could  continue  to  prey 
upon  our  shipping.  Instead  we  sent  the 
VB.  Marines  to  the  shores  of  Tripoli  to 
enforce  the  freedom  of  the  seas  and  re- 
spect for  the  Stars  and  Stripes. 

This  harassment  of  American  fisher- 
men by  certain  Latin  American  coimtries 
has  been  going  on  for  some  time  now. 
Protests  to  our  Department  of  State 
brought  the  usual  reply  that  negotiations 
were  going  on  and  that  the  way  In  which 
to  solve  the  problem  was  through  con- 
tinued negotiations. 

Unfortunately  the  evidence  was  clear 
that  while  we  sought  to  negotiate  the 
abuses  continued  and  increasingly  re- 
vealed Uncle  Sam's  present  preference 
to  lise  the  doormat  as  his  symbol 
rather  than  our  time-honored  emblem. 

The  Senate  decided  that  nations  which 
harassed  American  fishermen  were  not 
worthy  of  our  economic  or  military  aid. 

It  was  not  a  decision  made  on  the  spur 
of  the  moment  by  a  handful  of  Senators. 
It  was  not  an  amendment  slipped  into 
the  foreign  aid  bill  at  the  end  of  a  long 
day  with  the  Chamber  almost  empty. 
It  was  discussed  fully  on  the  day  pre- 
viously by  the  senior  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia. It  was  adopted  by  the  Senate 
in  mldaftemoon  after  further  discus- 
sion on  the  day  following.  Moreover  it 
was  decided  by  a  recorded  vote.  Fifty- 
seven  Senators — more  than  an  absolute 
majority— voted  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment.    Only  29  voted  against  It. 

And  yet.  what  happened  to  the  amend- 
ment in  conference. 

It  was  quietly  dropped.  The  "fishing 
amendment. "  one  might  say.  was  "fl?ur- 
los  versenkf — sunk  without  trace  along 
with  the  rights  of  our  American  fisher- 
men. 

But  how  could  it  be,  Mr.  President? 
There  was  no  similar  amendment  in  the 
House  version  of  the  bill — the  House  had 
not  even  considered  such  an  amendment, 
so  there  was  no  sentiment  pro  or  con 
recorded  in  the  House  on  such  an  amend- 
ment. The  sentiment  expressed  in  the 
Senate  can  be  noted  In  the  57  votes  in 
favor  of  the  amendment. 

It  might  be  pertinent  at  this  point  to 
ask :  Whom  do  the  conferees  on  the  part 
of  the  Senate  really  represent?  I  ask 
that  quesUon.  Mr.  President,  with  all  due 
respect  for  the  ability,  the  honesty,  and 
the  integrity,  of  each  and  every  Member 
appointed  to  represent  this  body  on  the 
conference  committee.  I  ask  It,  Mr. 
President,  because  in  the  answer  to  it 
will  be  found  one  of  the  reasons  why  the 
foreign  aid  program  is  in  real  danger. 
The  pattern  Is  all  too  familiar.  It  has 
been  going  on  for  years  and  years,  leav- 
ing behind  deep  frustrations. 

Each  year  the  Senate  adopts  an 
amendment  or  two  setting  forth  the 
purpose  and  direction  of  the  foreign  aid 
program.  Even  though  the  amendment 
was  adopted,  as  the  fishing  amendment 
was.  by  a  clear  majority  of  the  Senate — 
that  valuable  amendment  sponsored  by 
the  senior  Senator  from  California  [  Mr. 
KucHiL]  and  cosponsored  by  his  junior 
colleague  [Mr.  Emcli]  and  supported  by 
the  two  Senators  from  Alaska  [Mr. 
Bartlitt  and  Mr.  QRuxNmcl — never- 
theless, the  will  of  that  majority  was 
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thwarted  in  conference,  and  the  amend- 
ment was  dropped. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  GRUENINQ.  I  yield  with  pleasm-e 
to  my  distinguished  colleague  the  Sena- 
tor from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  able  Sena- 
tor from  Alaska  for  his  comments.  I 
agree  with  him  with  respect  to  the  re- 
grettable situation  whereby  the  will  of 
the  Senate — in  which  he  and  I  and  two- 
thirds  of  those  Senators  present  and 
voting  participated— was  blithely 
sheared  away  in  conference. 

I  have  some  comments  on  that  subject 
that  I  shall  want  to  make  later  this 
afternoon;  but  the  Senator  from  Alaska 
Is  correct.  I  remember  that  during  the 
debate  the  distinguished  Senator  pointed 
out  how.  time  and  time  again  over  the 
past  decade,  our  fellow  Americans  were 
denied  the  right  to  use  the  seas,  under 
the  theory  of  freedom  of  the  seas,  be- 
cause of  a  ridiculous  contention,  by  three 
South  American  countries  that  their 
sovereignty  extended  200  miles  seaward 
from  their  shores. 

The  Senator  from  Alaska  performed  a 
service  for  the  country  during  that  de- 
bate. He  performs  a  service  now  In 
pointing  out  the  incredible  fact  that  the 
will  of  the  Senate  was  shunted  aside  In 
the  conference  report.  I  regret  It 
keenly. 

I  speak  as  an  American  citizen  who 
believes  In  the  theory  of  mutual  security, 
the  helping  of  "free  friendly  nations." 
which  Is  the  language  of  that  section. 
But  the  Senator  has  pointed  out  In  his 
statement  Instance  after  Instance  in 
which  aid  was  given  to  certain  not  very 
friendly  nations.  In  one  Instance,  In 
which  the  able  Senator  participated  suc- 
cessfully, the  Senate  Indicated  that  It 
does  not  want  military  aid  futmeled  into 
a  country  which  thereafter  uses  that  aid 
as  an  offset  for  its  own  funds  which  can 
then  be  channeled  Into  potentially 
aggressive  acts. 

Mr.  GRUENINO.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  California.  We  must  emphasize 
that  we  prefer  the  method  of  negotia- 
tion, the  peaceful  method  of  give  and 
take;  but,  as  was  clearly  brought  out  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  ne- 
gotiations with  certain  countries  had 
proceeded  at  length,  with  no  effect. 
They  continue  their  abuses.  They  con- 
tinue to  seize  our  fishermen  on  the  high 
seas  with — strange  Irony — naval  vessels 
which  we  had  furnished  to  them  as  part 
of  our  foreign  aid.  If  anything  could  be 
more  amazing  and  Ironical  than  that 
fact.  I  do  not  know  what  It  could  be. 
The  Secretary  was  not  a  party  to  that 
aid.  but  he  said  negotiations  were  getting 
nowhere.  I  do  not  know  what  he  hinted 
at  when  he  said  It,  but  he  said  more  dras- 
tic action  should  be  carried  out.  If  the 
State  Department  had  carried  It  out — 
and  It  should  have  taken  action  long 
since — It  would  have  said  to  those  coun- 
tries, "We  cannot  continue  to  help  you 
when  you  are  violating  International  law. 
when  you  continue  to  permit  acts  of  pi- 
racy." and  that  they  would  receive  no  aid 
If  they  continued  to  Impose  arbitrary 
and  ruthless  Injustices. 

So  the  Senate  was  impelled  to  act. 
Now  the  conferees  have  removed  that 
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provision  in  conference.  I  shall  be  Inter- 
ested to  see  what  the  results  will  be,  be- 
cause if  the  State  I>epartment  does  not 
take  action  within  the  next  few  months. 
I  propose  to  speak  on  it  at  such  length 
that  It  will  become  a  public  scandal,  and 
public  opinion  will  compel  the  State  De- 
partment to  act. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct  in  his  statement.  He 
knows,  without  my  saying  so,  ttiat  I  shall 
be  with  him  in  the  pursuit  of  that  objec- 
tive. In  the  comments  which  I  shall 
make,  which  will  be  synthesized  with  the 
very  able  statement  that  the  Senator 
from  Alaska  Is  now  making.  I  point  out, 
by  way  of  reiteration,  that  It  Is  an  Amer- 
ican tragedy  that  the  American  Govern- 
ment does  not  protect  American  citizens 
when  they  seek  to  use  the  freedom  of  the 
seas,  in  order  to  earn  their  very  liveli- 
hood, 200  miles  seaward  from  the  coast- 
lines of  some  nations  which  have  made  a 
mockery  of  the  theory  of  the  freedom  of 
the  seas. 

The  Senator  will  recall  instance  after 
instance  in  which,  many,  many  miles 
from  the  shoreline  of  a  certain  coimtry. 
American  citizens  were  arrested,  and 
their  boats  were  confiscated,  on  the  the- 
ory that  they  were  within  the  sovereign 
area  of  the  country  abutting  the  sea  at 
that  point 

The  Senator  is  correct  in  the  statement 
he  has  made. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  I  appreciate  what 
the  Senator  has  said.  When  the  amend- 
ment was  originally  introduced,  I  took 
occasion  to  contrast  the  failure  of  our 
Nation  to  act  at  this  time  with  our  action 
taken  a  century  and  a  half  ago,  when 
we  were  a  small  nation  of  18  States.  Yet. 
when  the  Barbary  pirates  attacked  oui- 
shipping,  we  did  not  send  them  foreign 
aid  in  the  way  of  shljjs  or  arms.  We  sent 
our  Marines  to  stop  them. 

Have  fashions  completely  changed  so 
that  now  when  we  are  powerful  and 
wealthy,  we  are  impotent  to  act?  I  do 
not  concede  that  because  we  are  strong 
and  powerful  we  should  be  repeatedly 
kicked  and  abused. 

I  hope  the  situation  will  be  resolved  In 
the  next  few  months. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  agree  with  the  Sen- 
ator. 

Mr.  GRUENING.  The  cry  is  raised: 
Do  not  tie  the  hands  of  the  Adminis- 
trator or  the  President.  They  must  have 
flexibility. 

I  agree  that  there  must  be  a  certain 
amoimt  of  flexibility.  But  when  57  Sen- 
ators vote  to  refuse  aid  to  any  nation 
ruthlessly  harassing  U.S.  fishermen,  pe- 
nalizing them.  Imprisoning  them,  robbing 
them,  one  would  think  that,  whether  the 
amendment  Is  or  Is  not  written  Into  the 
law,  the  Administrator  of  the  AID  pro- 
gram would  take  the  broad  hint  and  stop 
aid  to  such  countries. 

But.  Mr.  President — and  here  Is  the 
reason  for  the  mounting  resentment — 
even  In  the  face  of  such  a  record  aid  will 
continue  to  go  to  countries  harassing 
American  fishermen.  These  restrictions 
which  we  have  been  voting  Into  the  for- 
eign assistance  act  In  the  Senate  have 
been  dropped  in  conference  and  ignored 
by  the  AID  administrators. 

Another  example  of  how  the  will  of 
tlie  Senate  has  been  thwarted  in  confer- 


ence is  furnished  by  the  provision  relat- 
ing to  interest  rates  on  development 
loans. 

As  reported  by  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Foreign  Relations,  interest  rates  on 
development  loans  would  be  raised  from 
as  low  as  three -fourths  of  1  percent  per 
annum,  with  a  grace  period  of  10  years 
and  a  repayment  period  of  40  years  to  a 
minimum  of  three -fourths  of  1  percent 
per  annum  for  the  first  5  years,  and  then 
a  minimxun  of  2  percent  per  annum  for 
the  remaining  years  of  the  term  of  the 
loan. 

The  Hoxise  version  raised  it  to  a  flat  2 
percent  per  annum. 

During  the  debate  on  the  Mil  I  offered 
an  amendment  raising  the  rate  to  that 
which  is  paid  by  the  United  States  for 
the  funds  which  it  borrows.  That  vote 
was  narrowly  defeated  by  a  vote  of  41 
to  47,  indicating  a  general  dissatisfaction 
on  the  part  of  many  Senators  to  the 
percent  Interest  rate  of  three-fourths  of 
1  percent  per  annum. 

^^th  41  Senators  voting  to  increase 
the  rate  to  over  4  percent,  there  seems 
to  be  no  justification  for  the  action  by 
the  conferees  in  adopting  an  interest  rate 
more  lenient  than  either  the  Senate  or 
House  versions.  But  that  is  exactly  what 
the  conferees  did.  The  conference  bill 
proposes  a  grace  period  of  10  years — 
there  was  no  grace  period  in  the  House 
bill  and  only  a  5-year  grace  period  in 
the  bill  passed  by  the  Senate — with  a 
minimum  interest  rate  of  three-fourths 
of  1  percent  per  annum  during  the  10- 
year  grace  period.  The  Senate-passed 
bill  provided  for  the  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  per  annum  interest  rate  for  only 
a  5-year  grace  period.  In  addition,  gone 
from  the  conference  bill  was  the  Senate 
provision  of  a  maximum  term  on  loans 
of  35  years.  In  addition,  the  conference 
bill  exempts  loans  from  the  International 
Development  Association  or  loans  au- 
thorized or  commltteed  prior  to  the  pas- 
sage of  this  bill. 

Here  we  see  a  clear-cut  example  of  the 
third  legislative  body— the  conference 
committee  in  action.  It  matters  not 
what  either  the  House  or  the  Senate 
passed.  A  small  minority  ovemUes  the 
majorities  of  both  Senate  and  House. 
This  Is  scarcely  a  demonstration  of  the 
democratic  process. 

The  conference  is  king.  The  bill  is  re- 
written in  conference  from  scratch  with 
neither  the  House  version  or  the  Senate 
version  of  the  provision  used  as  guide- 
lines. 

With  such  an  example  of  the  disregard 
of  the  wishes  of  both  Houses  before  them, 
can  the  AID  administrators  wonder  any 
longer  at  the  dimming  view  In  both 
Houses  of  the  program? 

Yes,  Mr.  President,  maybe  they  got 
away  with  it  this  year.  But  in  a  few 
short  months  they  will  be  before  the 
Congress  again  and  it  may  be  that  then 
we  will  be  able  to  devise  a  method  of  cir- 
cumventing these  attempts  to  thwart  the 
obvious  will  of  both  Houses  of  the 
Congress.  i 

The  10-year  grace  period  provided  by 
the  conference  version  of  the  interest 
rate  provision  will  permit  the  program 
to  continue  as  it  has  been  In  the  past 
with    absolutely    no    change    in    pace. 
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Loans  will  continue,  as  they  have  In  the 
past,  to  be  granted  at  three-fourths  of  1 
percent  per  annum  interest  with  our 
Nation  steadily  going  deeper  into  astro- 
nomic debt  and  our  taxpayers  paying 
about  4  percent  for  the  money  we  reloan 
at  less  than  one-fourth  of  that  rate. 
And  is  there  any  concern  on  the  part  of 
the  AID  administrators  as  to  whether 
those  loans  wiU  ever  be  repaid?  None 
of  those  responsible  for  this  prodigal 
financing  today  will  be  around  at  that 
distant  date. 

In  addition  a  new  "gimmick"  has  been 
written  into  the  provision.  The  restric- 
tions— such  as  they  are— do  not  apply  to 
loans  already  "committed."  Nowhere  is 
the  word  "committed"  defined,  explained 
or  limited.  I  wonder.  Mr.  President, 
when  we  examine  the  activities  in  the 
AID  program  next  year  how  many  loans 
we  will  find  that  were  secretly  "com- 
mitted" at  some  cocktail  party  or  lunch- 
eon. 

It  is  my  intention  to  follow  through  on 
this  point  in  the  months  ahead  and  ask 
the  Administrator  of  the  AID  program 
for  a  full  justification  of  all  development 
loans  granted  on  "easy  terms"  for  which 
there  has  been  no  obligation  on  the  books 
of  the  AID  at  the  time  of  passage  of  this 
bill. 

A  third  provision  I  would  mention  at 
this  time  which  was  "junked"  by  the  con- 
ference conunittee  is  the  so-called  junta 
provision  barring  aid  to  nations  where 
a  military  coup  has  taken  over  from  the 
duly-elected  civilian  governments. 

Section  254  of  the  Senate  bill  provided 
as  follows: 

Sec.  264.  Restrictions  on  Assistance.  None 
of  the  funds  made  available  under  authority 
of  thla  Act  may  be  used  to  ftirnlsh  assistance 
to  any  country  covered  by  this  title  In 
which  the  government  has  come  to  power 
through  the  forcible  overthrow  of  a  prior 
government  which  has  been  chosen  In  free 
and  democratic  elections  unless  the  Presi- 
dent determines  that  withholding  such  as- 
sistance would  be  contrary  to  the  national 
interest. 

This  is  far  and  away  a  very  mild  pro- 
vision designed  to  strengthen  the  hand  of 
the  President  in  a  very  vital  area.  You 
will  note,  Mr.  President,  that  complete 
discretion  is  vested  in  the  President  of 
the  United  States  to  waive  this  provision 
whenever  he  determines — in  his  sole  and 
unreviewable  discretion — that  "with- 
holding such  assistance  would  be  con- 
trary to  the  national  interest  *. 

Yet  even  this  mild  provision  was 
dropped  by  the  conferees. 

One  very  unfortunate  change  was  the 
dilution  almost  to  the  point  of  nullifica- 
tion in  the  wise  Senate  provision  to  assist 
nations  in  meeting  their  population  ex- 
plosion problems.  Unless  something 
of  this  nature  is  done — and  soon — the 
whole  program  in  many  countries — par- 
ticularly in  India  and  Latin  America — 
will  go  down  the  drain.  I  could  cite 
ample  substantiation  of  this  prospect. 
The  Senate  Foreign  Relations  Commit- 
tee deserves  high  credit  and  praise  for 
writing  such  a  provision  into  the  bill  for 
the  first  time.  This  action  corresponds 
to  a  great  surge  of  favorable  public  opin- 
ion. But  the  conferees  watered  it  down 
to  a  meaningless  wordage  about  doing 
some  research. 


I  do  not  wish  to  give  the  impression 
that  all  the  Senate  amendments  were 
dropped. 

One  amendment,  which  I  sponsored, 
would  deny  military  assistance  to  Latin 
America.  This  was  retained.  For  that 
I  am  grateful  and  hope  that  it  will  be  im- 
plemented and  that  the  ample  exemp- 
tions permitted  to  the  President  in  that 
amendment  will  be  sparingly  used. 

The  other  amendment,  which  I  also 
sponsored,  would  bar  aid  to  nations  which 
are  waging  aggression  against  or  pre- 
paring to  wage  aggression  against  coun- 
tries also  receiving  our  economic  or  mili- 
tary assistance.  This  amendment  was 
also  retained.  For  that  I  am  thankful. 
I  hope  that  the  President  will  promptly 
make  the  necessary  findings  that  Egypt 
and  Indonesia  are  aggressors  and  Just 
as  promptly  stop  our  aid  program  in 
those  countries  until  their  aggressive  ac- 
tions have  abated. 

I  cannot  help  be  disturbed  that,  despite 
the  action  of  the  Senate  and  the  clear- 
cut  exposure  of  Sukarno's  aggressive  pol- 
icies, military  aid  continues  to  be  given 
to  Indonesia  in  next  year's  program. 

However,  this  aggressor  amendment 
points  out  the  comer  into  which  are  be- 
ing painted  those  of  us  who  would  seek 
to  amend  the  foreign  assistance  bill  in 
order  to  improve  its  administration. 

Apparently,  the  one  certain  way  of 
amending  a  foreign  assistance  bill  is  to 
adopt  House-passed  language  thereby 
■locking  in"  the  amendment  and  not 
making  the  amendment  amenable  to 
conference  consideration.  We  are.  In 
short,  being  asked  to  abdicate  our  obliga- 
tions in  the  Senate  in  favor  of  the  other 
body  and  to  adopt  precisely  the  same 
language  adopted  by  that  body  even 
though  that  language  could  be  improved. 
If  permitted  to  persist,  this  Is  very 
unfortunate. 

It  will  ultimately  spell  the  end  of  the 
Influence  of  the  U.S.  Senate  in  an  im- 
portant area  of  United  States  foreign 
policy. 

It  should  be  clear  that  in  these  two 
bodies,  in  the  field  of  foreign  relations, 
the  Senate  plays,  or  should  play,  under 
the  Constitution,  a  far  more  Important 
role. 

This  situation  will  hand  to  the  other 
body  a  complete  veto  over  whatever  con- 
ditions can  be  written  into  the  foreign 
assistance  bill. 

I  truly  hope  that  those  exercising  the 
leadership  role  in  this  matter  reconsider 
their  positions  and  become  reconciled  to 
the  fact  that  conferees  should  truly  rep- 
resent the  will  of  the  Senate  and  not 
the  collective  will  of  those  appointed  to 
serve  on  the  conference  committee. 

Now,  Mr.  President,  a  few  words  about 
the  money  authorized  to  be  appropriated 
for  the  foreign  assistance  program  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964. 
It  is  far  too  much. 

And.  because  it  is  too  much,  it  will  lead 
to  profligate  practices  and  procedures. 
This  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  argu- 
ment. 

I  recently  completed  for  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Government  Operations 
a  study  of  our  foreign  aid  program  in 
10  Middle  Eastern  and  African  countries. 
In  my  report  on  that  trip  I  showed  the 


proliferation  of  technical  assistance  pro< 
grams  because  of  the  abundance  of 
funds.  It  can  safely  be  said  that  we  are 
in  107  countries  with  an  AID  program 
precisely  because  we  have  had  too  much 
money.  If  the  AID  program  had  to 
coimt  its  r>ennies,  it  would  have  fewer 
projects  and  would  be  in  fewer  countries. 

But.  Mr.  President,  precisely  because 
it  had  less  money  and  therefore  had  to 
be  more  selective,  the  AID  program 
would  have  been  in  those  countries  and 
those  programs  where  it  could  be  more 
and  most  effective. 

What  is  the  money  situation? 

The  administration  request  was  for 
$4.5  billion. 

The  House-passed  bill  authorized  the 
appropriation  of  $3.9  billion. 

The  Senate  passed  a  bill  authorizing 
the  appropriation  of  $3.6  billion. 

The  figure  of  $3.5  billion  was  agreed 
to  by  the  conferees — a  sum  $100  million 
more  than  the  House  figure. 

Can  this  amoimt  be  cut  further?  I 
think  it  can  and  should  be. 

It  is  ironical,  Mr.  President,  that  at 
almost  the  precise  moment  that  the 
Senate  conferees  were  in  conference 
on  this  measure  we  here  in  the  Senate 
were  engaged  in  a  serious  debate  as  to 
whether  to  appropriate  $45  million  for 
the  accelerated  public  works  program. 
The  motion  to  delete  the  Item  was  de- 
feated. This  double-standard  thinking 
should  stop.  Items  for  foreign  assist- 
ance should  be  scrutinized  as  closely  as 
items  which  are  destined  to  boost  our 
economy  here  at  home.  For  unless  that 
economy  here  is  strong  and  vigorous, 
we  cannot  long  sustain  the  burdens 
abroad. 

But  there  is  much  more  to  be  said  on 
this  issue,  while  we  are  being  importuned 
to  vote  these  billions  of  dollars  for  aid 
to  107  foreign  countries  the  funds  for 
our  domestic  employment  program — un- 
der the  accelerated  Public  Works  Act — 
has  run  dry.  Not  only  have  the  $900 
million  authorized  run  out,  but  hundreds 
of  useful  projects  in  areas  of  mounting 
unemployment  in  every  State  of  the 
Union  are  fully  processed,  approved  and 
ready  to  go.  But  there  is  no  money.  At 
this  very  time.  Mr.  President,  a  special  ad 
hoc  committee  appointed  by  the  able 
chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Public  Works  [Mr.  McNamaraI.  and 
chaired  by  the  distinguished  senior  Sen- 
ator from  West  Virginia  [Mr.  Randolph] 
is  holding  hearings  on  the  extent  of  that 
great  domestic  need.  Hearings  are  be- 
ing held  all  this  week  to  hear  Governors, 
mayors.  State,  county,  and  city  officials 
who  present  a  harrowing  story  of  in- 
creasing unemployment  with  their  useful 
projects  ready  to  go — and  no  money. 

I  am  a  member  of  that  ad  hoc  conunit- 
tee. It  is  shocking  to  think  that  such  a 
situation  could  develop.  I  know,  of 
course,  that  the  ad  hoc  committee  can- 
not, in  the  face  of  this  tragic  new  fac- 
tual evidence,  fail  to  report  favorably  the 
bill  of  the  Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr. 
McNamaraI  which  would  authorize 
$2,400,000,  or  to  allow  the  accelerated 
works  program  to  resimie.  That  sum 
will  be  used  up  by  existing  projects. 

My  own  bill  (8.  1121)  provides  for  the 
same  amount  that  will  be  appropriated 
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for  foreign  aid.  which  may  be  a  slightly 
larger  program.  But  to  me,  it  is  not  only 
shocking,  but  incomprehensible,  that  the 
dire  needs  of  the  American  people  go 
unattended,  while  aid  to  107  foreign 
countries  proceeds  merrily  on.  At  best, 
we  cannot  get  both  authorization  and 
appropriations  to  take  care  of  American 
needs  for  months.  This  double  stand- 
ard— help  for  107  foreign  nations,  none 
for  America's  communities  and  Ameri- 
ca's unemployed— is  revolting.  More- 
over, these  projects  are  soimd,  useful, 
desirable,  needed  undertakings. 

As  I  listened  to  the  testimony  of  State 
officials,  I  was  impressed  with  the  con- 
scientiousness with  which  these  com- 
munity needed  projects  were  prepared, 
presented,  and  processed.  They  include 
such  research  projects  as  installations 
for  water  supply,  sewers,  health  centers, 
municipal  buildings,  and  street  improve- 
ments— projects  which  not  only  would 
employ  people  locally,  but  also  back  in 
the  factories  where  the  materials  are 
manufactured.  They  would  aid  the 
transportation  industry.  Including  rail- 
roads and  trucks,  which  convey  the  ma- 
terials to  the  States  where  they  will  be 
used.  I 

Yet  we  are  Ju^  now  holding  hearings 
in  an  ad  hoc  committee,  a  subcommittee 
of  the  Conmiittee  on  Public  Works,  in 
order  to  get  this  essential  program  mov- 
ing again.  I  could  only  wish  that  we 
might  shortcut  this  delay  and  transfer 
what  will  be  cut  from  the  foreign  as- 
sistance program  to  the  domestic  as- 
sistance program.  But  let  it  be  crystal 
clear  that  I  shall  not  cease  my  efforts  to 
try  to  gain  attention  to  the  needs  of 
American  citizens  at  least  equal  to  that 
which  has  been  consistently  given  for 
years  to  the  citizens  of  foreign  lands. 
Our  citizens  should  have  not  merely 
equality,  but  priority.  At  present,  they 
have  neither  priority  nor  equality.  They 
have  posteriority.  I  repeat  that  I  deem 
it  shocking. 

In  the  next  48  hours,  there  will  be  the 
final  vote  on  a  mulUbillion-doUar  for- 
eign aid  bill.  Action  on  the  smaller  do- 
mestic aid  bill  is  for  the  indefinite  fu- 
ture— the  sweet  bye  and  bye.  That  pol- 
icy must  cease. 

During  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
foreign  assistance  authorization  bill,  I 
urged  repeatedly  that  the  program  be 
reviewed  on  a  country-by-duntry  basis. 

Time  is  now  of  the  essence,  but  I  shall 
attempt  to  do  precisely  that  very  briefly. 

All  figures  given  will  be  those  for 
fiscal  1963. 

First,  I  would  eliminate  the  military 
aid  program  for  all  Latin  America— a 
saving  of  $74.8  million.  This  prohibition 
is  now  in  the  act  and  should  necessarily 
lead  to  this  savings. 

Second.  I  would  eliminate  all  military 
aid  to  the  African  nations.  It  must  be 
remembered  that,  except  for  the  violence 
in  the  Congo,  the  remaining  nations  in 
Africa  have  come  Into  existence  peace- 
fully. Nevertheless,  there  is  grave 
danger  that  the  United  States  through 
its  military  assistance  program  is  initiat- 
ing an  arms  buildup  which  inevitably 
will  mushroom  into  an  arms  race  and 
world  violence.  Indeed,  that  is  now  hap- 
pening.   We  are  assisting  Somalia,  one 


of  the  newer  republics,  which  is  being 
invaded,  harassed,  and  attacked  by 
troops  from  neighboring  Ethiopia.  Food 
has  been  supplied  as  well  as  American 
planes,  tanks,  and  machinegims.  This 
is  the  fruit  of  our  military  aid  program 
in  Africa.  It  has  already  begim;  it 
should  be  stopped  Immediately. 
^  What  a  mockery  this  makes  of  our 
professions  on  behalf  of  a  world  at  peace. 
^  The  elimination  of  this  item  will  save 
$27.4  milUon. 

Then  I  would  eliminate  the  $476.4  mil- 
lion item  for  military  assistance  to  eco- 
nomically prosperous  Eurojae. 

I  would  eliminate  military  aid  to  pros- 
perous Japan — $172.9  million. 
Next  let  us  turn  to  the  Middle  East: 
Our  program  in  Greece  is  supposedly 
stopped  so  that  should  save  us  $128.8 
million. 

So  is  our  program  to  Israel  at  a  savings 
of  $78.9  miUion. 

Our  program  for  Lebanon,  they  tell 
me,  is  also  stopped,  so  we  should  save 
$300,000. 

Our  programs  in  Iraq,  Syria,  and  Egypt 
should  also  be  stopped  until  those  coun- 
tries start  thinking  more  in  terms  of 
their  own  economic  development  than 
their  political  aggrandizement,  and  stop 
engaging  in  aggressive  warfare. 

Stopping  these  three  programs  will 
save  $318.6  miUion. 

We  should  stop  our  aid  program  to  oil- 
rich  Libya— $12.5  million. 

Turning  again  to  Latin  America  on 
the  economic  front,  we  have  recom- 
mended that  the  aid  program  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  and  Honduras  be 
stopped  because  of  the  military  junta 
overthrow  of  the  duly  constituted  civilian 
government.  This  would  save  an  addi- 
tional $66.1  million. 

In  addition,  until  Brazil  takes  the 
needed  economic  measures  which  would 
prevent  our  fimds  from  being  dissipated, 
we  should  withhold  the  $155.4  million  in 
economic  aid. 

We  can  save  $140.9  million  in  Indo- 
nesia and  $29.2  in  Cambodia  which  is 
resisting  strongly  our  efforts  to  thrust 
this  money  on  that  nation. 

How  fantastic  now  appears  the  $300 
million  we  have  sunk  into  Cambodia. 
Not  only  is  the  money  wasted,  but,  worse 
than  that,  our  militair  air  unit  training, 
now  that  the  Cambodians  have  elected 
to  get  into  bed  with  Red  China,  helps 
that  country  in  its  war  against  freedom. 
We  had  better  revise  all  our  military  aid 
programs  with  respect  to  which  similar 
situations  exist.  It  would  be  interesting 
to  find  out  how  we  happened  to  be  de- 
ceived, misled,  and  mispersuaded  by 
those  who  happened  to  be  in  charge  of 
this  program  during  these  years,  and  who 
could  not  foresee  the  waste  which  would 
occur,  despite  the  generous  amounts  of 
money  we  poured  into  the  program. 

In  line  with  the  Clay  Committee  re- 
port, we  should  cut  by  at  least  50  percent 
the  aid  given  to  the  newly  emerging  na- 
tions of  Africa,  giving  the  former  colo- 
nial powers  the  opportunity  to  assist 
their  former  colonies.  This  would  save 
$250  millioa 

Then  there  is  Taiwan,  that  little  is- 
land into  which  we  have  poured  the  in- 
credible sum  of  $4,500  million.    It  seems 
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to  me  about  time  that  that  island  were 
on  its  own.  Of  course,  we  want  to  pre- 
vent it  from  falling  into  the  orbit  of  Red 
China.  For  that  purpose  we  have  built 
a  tremendous  military  force  there.  We 
are  paying  the  salaries  of  countless  gen- 
erals In  the  Taiwanese  Army;  but  the 
real  protection  of  Taiwan,  if  war  should 
break  out,  would  devolve  upon  our  7th 
Fleet.  When  we  consider  the  amount 
of  aid  we  have  given  Taiwan,  it  is  almost 
fabulous.  We  have  supplied  Taiwan  with 
machinery,  powerplants,  chemical  plants, 
and  fisheries.  Everything  the  imagina- 
tion could  possibly  conceive  has  been 
done  for  Taiwan.  It  is  about  time  we 
stopped,  and  let  that  little  island  grow 
on  the  resources  and  the  billions  of  dol- 
lars we  have  given  it. 

Another  place  where  we  could  save 
money  is  in  British  Guiana.  I  tried  to 
have  an  amendment  adopted  to  prevent 
giving  aid  to  colonies  of  old-world  na- 
tions before  they  were  set  free.  I  see 
no  reason  why  we  should  continue,  as 
we  have  dcme  in  the  past,  to  give  aid 
to  British  Guiana,  British  Honduras, 
French  Guiana,  Dutch  Guiana,  and  Sxiri- 
nam  while  they  are  still  colonies.  Is  not 
such  aid  inconsistent  with  our  stand  that 
we  will  not  aid  nations  that  we  have 
made  prosperous,  and  that  it  is  not  prop- 
er to  help  their  colonies  while  they  are 
still  colonies? 

Thus  even  on  this  cursory  review  of 
our  program  the  amount  of  $2  billion 
can  be  cut  from  the  amount  authorized 
to  be  appropriated. 

I  am  fully  aware  of  the  argument  that 
we  must  authorize  more  to  be  appropri- 
ated than  we  believe  justified  in  order  to 
bargain  with  the  other  body. 
I  reject  that  argiunent  completdy. 
I  cannot  in  all  good  conscience  vote  to 
appropriate  one  more  dime  for  this  or 
any  other  program  than  I  Ijelieve  can  be 
honestly  and  wisely  spent. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  there  be 
printed  at  the  conclusicni  of  my  remarks 
an  editorial  from  the  Washington  Star 
of  November  9,  1963,  entitled  "Beginning 
of  the  End."  a  column  by  Jenkin  Lloyd 
Jones  entitled  "Our  Brothers'  Keeper," 
and  a  table  showing  funds  expended  on 
the  AID  program  for  fiscal  year  1963 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President  I 
voted  in  favor  of  HJl.  7885  a  few  weeks 
ago.  I  shall  not  vote  In  favor  of  the 
conference  report:  and  I  shall  continue 
my  efforts  to  cut  this  program  down  to  a 
reasonable  size  and  to  eliminate  some 
of  its  past  and  persistent  foUies  which 
apparently  those  in  charge  of  the  pro- 
gram— and,  I  regret  to  say,  some  of  our 
conferees — do  not  wish  to  see  remedied. 
When  they  go  home  to  their  constitu- 
ents for  their  Christmas  holidays,  I 
think  they  will  find  an  increasing  view  as 
voiced  by  the  Evening  Star  editorial, 
which  is  that  the  foreign  aid  program 
should  be  scrapped. 

I  do  not  share  this  view.  I  want  to  see 
foreign  aid  continued  where  it  is  needed, 
where  it  is  useful,  where  it  is  appre- 
ciated, where  It  will  strengthen  the  cause 
of  peace  and  achieve  the  objectives  al- 
leged for  It,  but  so  frequenUy  honored 
in  the  breach  in  the  execuUon  of  the 
program. 
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[Ttom.  th«  WuhlQctOd  Brenlnf  Star.  Dec. 

8. 10«3) 

BBBOfimre  or  nu  Kmb 

The  torvlcn  aid  auUMriaatlon.  tbough  Im- 
proved In  ooa  rMp«ct,  haa  emerged  trom  oon- 
ference  In  a  form  which  indicates  that  thia 
raat  tntemattonal  subsidy  at  the  expense  of 
the  Amerleaa  taxpayer  Is  on  its  way  oat. 
We  hope  so. 

The  tmproTement  consists  of  the  restora- 
tion of  the  President's  authority  to  extend 
most-favored-natlon  trade  treatment  to  Tu- 
Koalavia  and  Poland.  The  theory  is  that  the 
President  should  not  be  forbidden  by  law  to 
exercise  this  discretion  In  trying  to  encovtrage 
countries  that  seem  to  be  endeavoring  to 
break  away  from  Communist  domination. 
This,  of  course,  has  nothing  to  do  with  for- 
eign aid.  But  it  makes  sense,  and  it  U 
too  bad  that  the  conferees  would  not  grant 
the  President  similar  discretionary  authority 
in  the  case  of  other  Communist  countries. 
The  Kremlin's  empire  may  ot  may  not  be 
In  process  of  disintegrating.  But  why  erect 
arbitrary  bars  which  can  only  serve  to  dis- 
courage that  process? 

As  for  the  rest,  the  conferees  split  the 
Hous*  and  Senate  money  versions  pretty 
much  down  the  middle.  The  final  authorised 
figure  was  83.599,050.000.  When  the  appro- 
priations committees  are  through,  the  total 
will  probably  be  down  to  83  billion,  or  per- 
haps even  a  little  less.  This  will  represent 
a  big  cut  from  the  $4  5  billion  originally 
requested  by  the  administration,  and  it  will 
evoke  anguished  screams  from  the  profes- 
sional foreign-alders. 

We  do  not  think,  however,  that  any  an- 
giilshed  screams  will  be  heard  from  the 
taxpayers  of  America. 

They  have  been  lugging  this  foreign  aid 
load  for  some  17  years  and  have  doled  out 
something  like  8100  billion  in  Its  support. 
They  are  fed  up  with  It.  This  Congress 
should  serve  unmistakable  notice  that  In  the 
business  of  foreign  aid  we  have  come  to  the 
beginning  of  the  end. 

(From  the  Washington  evening  Star,  Dec. 

9.  IMS] 
Ottb  BaoTHXSS'  KxBPm — Coirasxas  Rxtlects 

UjS.  DiBzixtTsioMacnrr  Wrrn  What  Hafpxns 

TO  Vast  Fcmxmif  Am 

(Bgr  Jenkin  Lloyd  Jones) 
Wh»t  liKUie  sensible  thl{»g  to  do  about 

foreign  Ud? 
And  let's  define  "sensible." 
Vorelgn  aid  should  feed  tiie  calf  without 

kllllnf   ths   cow.     It   should   help    unmoi^ 


-up    poUtloal     systems     and     social 

philosophies. 

It  should  turn  mendicant  countries  with 
thronic  deficit  economies  Into  going  con- 
cerns that  can  stand  on  their  own  feet. 

It  should  expand  the  area  of  freedom, 
making  realistic  allowances  for  the  fact  that 
Ignorant  and  volatile  people  have  to  make  a 
choice  between  a  high  degree  of  centrallaed 
authority  and  utter  chaos. 

Our  first  attempt  at  foreign  aid.  the 
Marahall  plan,  was  a  thumping  success. 
Western  Europe  and  Japan  lived  on  industry, 
and  the  war  had  wrecked  their  means  for 
living.  American  aid  pl\is  native  energy  and 
know-how  created  a  miracle  of  reconstruc- 
tion that  filled  a  vacuum  into  which  com- 
munism had  confidently  expected  to  fiow. 

But  no  sooner  had  we  shored  up  war- 
ravaged  economies  than  most  of  the  rest  of 
the  world,  including  that  part  of  it  which 
far  from  having  been  injured  by  the  war  had 
profited  from  it,  began  shaking  tambourines 
In  oiu:  faces  and  crying,  "Do  you  love  us 
less?" 

And  we  couldn't  think  of  any  other  answer 
except  to  unlock  Fort  Knox. 

It  wasnt  long  before  someone  In  Washing- 
ton invented  a  marvelous  phrase,  "the  take- 
off point."  Tou  were  to  give  foreign  aid  to 
a  poor  and  underdeveloped  country  vmtll  its 
industries  were  started,  its  dams  and  irriga- 
tion projects  built,  its  starved  fields  re- 
vitalized with  fertilizer,  and  then  the  mar- 
velous takeoff  would  arrive. 

This  was  the  point  where  the  country's 
economy  would  become  self -regenerating  and 
self-expanding.  Foreign  aid  would  then  no 
longer  be  necessary  and  what  had  once  been 
a  miserable  land,  easy  prey  to  communism, 
would  become  a  vigorous,  happy,  free  nation. 

And  this  could  happen,  indeed.  Provided 
such  a  country  did  have  large  untapped 
natiiral  and  agricultural  resources,  that  Its 
people  were  energetic  and  eager  to  learn, 
that  public  servants  were  generally  honest 
and  progressive,  and  that  its  wealthy  citizens 
were  willing  to  reinvest  their  money  in  new 
Job-making  and  wealth-spreading  ventures. 

The  only  trouble  Is  that  where  people  had 
all  these  qualities  they  were  generally  already 
pretty  proeperous.  What  we  soon  found 
ourselves  doing  was  running  a  gigantic  WPA 
for  fouled-up  nations  remarkable  for  lazi- 
ness, graft,  and  huge  private  fortunes  that 
hid  thems^ves  in  foreign  banks. 

In  some  nations  we  have  simply  shored  up 
Inefficient  socialist  regimes  that  have  amoth- 
ered  enterprise  in  red  tape  and  scraped  the 
bottom  of  the  confiscation  barrel.    In  other 


words,  as  In  India,  va  have  poured  money 
down  a  widening  ratebole  as  the  increase  in 
population  chronically  outruns  the  rise  In 
the  gross  national  product. 

In  Yugoslavia  we  gave  the  frankly  Com- 
munist Mr.  Tito  a  billion  or  so  on  the  theory 
that  this  would  encourage  an  Independent 
course  for  satellites.  Mx.  T.  and  Mr.  K.  are 
now  closer  than  lo  college  students  In  a 
phone  booth. 

If  ws  expected  gratitude  we  misjudged 
human  nature.  Many  peoples  to  whom  in- 
ternational philanthropy  is  unbelievable 
looked  for  the  bug  under  the  chip.  They 
were  helped  by  hints  from  the  Communists 
about  "hidden  Yankee  imperialism."  The 
human  being  rebels  at  thinking  of  himself 
as  a  recipient  of  charity.  He  prefers  to  im- 
agine that  he  Is  giving  value  in  retiirn, 
willingly  or  not. 

President  Sukarno  of  Indonesia  recently 
said  that  the  world's  new  nations,  Including 
his  own,  do  not  have  "rising  expectations." 
but  "rising  demands."  He  expects  these  de- 
mands to  be  met  by  the  wealthy  nations 
ot  the  world. 

Well.  Sukarno  runs  a  graft-rlddsn  travesty 
of  democracy,  notable  for  its  Inefficient  ad- 
ministration and  its  own  brand  of  neo- 
Imperiaiiazn.  How  do  we  advance  human 
Justice  by  periodically  balling  out  Sukarno? 

Among  some  tribes  of  the  Ivory  Coast  In 
Africa  it  Is  customary  for  a  man  to  retire  at 
25.  After  that  he  squats  around  the  village 
with  his  fighting  oocks.  How  mu<di  earlier 
must  a  65-year-old  Iowa  farmer  get  up  ao 
that  he  can  contribute  to  the  retirement 
fund  of  these  as-year-olds? 

A  huge  bureaucracy  has  grown  up  In 
Washington  and  in  the  foreign  service  as  a 
result  of  foreign  aid.  A  man  naturally  sells 
what  his  Job  depends  on  and  Americans  have 
been  given  a  heavy  dose  of  the  propaganda 
line  that  only  our  outlays  can  save  the  world 
for  democracy. 

But  the  recent  reaction  of  Congress  only 
reflects  an  advance  disillusion  among  Amer- 
icans in  general.  Americans,  representing  7 
percent  of  the  human  population,  cannot 
oontlnue  to  underwrite  the  deficits  of  peo- 
ple who  cuddle  their  dry  sacred  cows. 

Only  a  radical  minority  would  end  foreign 
aid  altogether.  There  is  much  good  that  can 
be  done  with  a  carefully  supervised  and 
screened  program  for  people  who  are  de- 
termined to  exercise  the  energy  and  self- 
discipline  necessary  to  make  their  economies 
viable.  But  we're  through  toealng  the  gold 
over  the  transom.  And  history  will  not 
blame  us. 
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•  Includes  proration  ofmultiyear  agreements. 

•  Military  daU  classified  and  included  in  regional  totals. 

•  Less  than  650,000. 

..I52Pi[S*?'*„**''°S!?'''^   subscription    to    Inter-American    Development    Bank; 
$16^00,000  (or  Peace  Corps;  and  62,400,000  (or  Rama  Road. 

•  Exehides  refinancings  of  $72,000,000. 

»  Represents  $73,000,000  war  damage  claims  in  the  Philippines  and  $7,100,000  for  the 
Peace  Corps. 


•  Includes  aid  to  Australia  and  New  Zealand 
p^t^""^  613,000.000  for  the  Peace  Corps  and  $1,000,000  in  Libya  bx  special  pur- 

'•  For  Krakow  Research  Hospital. 
ai^d$r2!l'w*!o()oWTbo^*'*'**'"  '"  "•*  ^°'*'"°*«««''»'  Developmont  Association 


Mr.  QRUENING.  Mr.  President.  I 
suggest  the  absence  of  a  quoriun. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  (Mr.  Wal- 
Tns  in  the  chair) .  The  clerk  will  call 
the  roll. 

The  legislative  clerk  proceeded  to  call 
the  roll. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent  that  the  order  for  the 
quorum  call  be  rescinded. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


the  Department  of  Defense,  certain 
agencies  of  the  Department  of  the  In- 
terior, the  Atomic  Energy  Commission, 
the  Saint  Lawrence  Seaway  Develop- 
ment Corporation,  the  Tennessee  Valley 
Authority,  and  certain  river  basin  com- 
missions for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June 
30.  1964,  and  for  other  purposes,  and 
that  the  House  receded  from  its  disagree- 
ment to  the  amendments  of  the  Senate 
numbered  5  and  19  to  the  biU  and  con- 
curred therein. 


MESSAGE  FROM  THE  HOUSE 

A  message  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, by  Mr.  Hackney,  one  of  its 
reading  clerks,  announced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  amendment  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HM.  4276)  to  pro- 
vide for  the  creation  of  horizontal  prop- 
erty regimes  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia. 

The  message  also  {uinounced  that  the 
House  had  agreed  to  the  report  of  the 
committee  of  conference  on  the  disagree- 
ing votes  of  the  two  Houses  on  the 
amendments  of  the  Senate  to  the  bill 
(HJl.  9140)  making  appropriations  for 
certain  civil  functions  adminstered  by 


MILLIONAIRE  OIL  AND  GAS  OPER- 
ATORS WHO  PAID  LITTLE  OR  NO 
TAXES  IN  1960 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Senate  Finance  Committee  is  now  in  the 
process  of  considering  one  of  the  two 
most  important  measures  before  Con- 
gress this  year — namely,  the  tax  bill. 

Despite  public  discussion  about  the 
bill  in  general,  the  specific  details,  both 
of  the  bill  and  of  the  existing  tax  struc- 
ture, are  not  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  American  people,  or,  I  venture  to  say, 
even  by  the  Members  of  Congress. 

The  report  made  last  February  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  the  House 


Ways  and  Means  Committee  Indicated 
that  in  the  field  of  depletion  allowances. 
a  total  of  approximately  $3,300  million 
was  written  off,  and  served  as  an  exemp- 
tion from  taxes;  that  of  this  amount,  a 
total  of  $2,200  million  was  directly  con- 
nected with  gas  and  oil;  and  that  com- 
panies not  directly  engaged  In  the  gas 
and  oil  business  possibly  received  addi- 
tional amounts.  This  is  one  of  the  larg- 
est loopholes  or  "truck  holes"  in  our  en- 
tire system  of  taxation,  and  It  is  one  of 
the  most  powerfully  ensconced  special 
privileges  in  our  system  of  taxation. 

on,  AND  CAS   DEDUCTIONS 

We  must  recognize  that  the  oil  indus- 
try now  is  given  various  tax  deductions. 
First,  it  very  properly  is  given  a  deduc- 
tion for  operating  expenses.  This  is  en- 
tirely correct. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  dry  holes  is 
written  off  against  the  income  from  the 
successful  drillings. 

In  addition,  from  75  percent  to  90  per- 
cent of  the  exploration,  drilling,  and  de- 
velopmental costs,  both  tangible  and  in- 
tangible, is  written  off  in  the  first  year. 
This  item  comes  to  approximately  $2 
billion. 
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In  addition.  tho«e  who  4re  engaged  in 
the  oil  and  gas  business  receive  a  credit 
of  27  V4  percent  of  gross  income,  up  to 
50  percent  of  net  income,  which  is  com- 
pletely free  from  taxation. 

Aa  I  have  said,  the  depletion  allowance 
amounts,  in  all.  to  at  least  $2,200  million 
for  the  gas  and  oil  industry,  and  to  ap- 
proximately $1,100  million  for  other  in- 
dustries. 

These  figures  are  so  huge  that  appar- 
ently they  do  not  make  much  impression 
upon  the  American  people.  For  some  12 
years  some  of  us  have  been  hammering 
home  these  facts  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate and  in  the  public  hearings  before  the 
Finance  Committee.  The  special  privi- 
leges thus  received  are  so  huge  that  they 
seem  to  slide  off  the  mental  back  of  the 
public  as  water  is  supposed  to  slide  off  a 
duck's  back. 


tNDinOTIAL  KZAMPLXB 

The  American  people  seem  to  be  im- 
pressed by  personal  case  histories.  We 
introduced  some  of  them  in  the  course 
of  the  1951  debate.  We  obtained  from 
the  Treasury  Department  a  report  on  10 
individuals  whose  income  was  tabulated 
over  a  period  of  5  years  and  whose  taxes 
were  stated.  I  remember  that  in  one 
case  a  man  had.  over  a  5-year  period,  a 
net  income  of  $13  million,  but  in  that 
period  of  5  years  he  paid  only  $80,000,  or 
two-thirds  of  1  percent  of  his  Income  in 
taxes.  There  were  other  cases,  although 
not  quite  that  striking.  Nevertheless, 
they  were  very  real.  However,  today 
these  are  treated  as  "old  hat"  and  as  not 
being  applicable  to  the  present. 

So  when  this  tax  bill  was  under  con- 
sideration. I  asked  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment to  assemble  for  me  some  case  his- 
tories of  persons  with  very  large  incomes 
from  gas  and  oil.  who  paid  very  small 
amounts  of  taxes.  This  afternoon,  I  shall 
introduce,  for  the  Record,  six  of  these 
cases. 

I  Shan  begin  with  the  case  of  a  man 
whom  we  shall  call  exhibit  O.  Accord- 
ing to  the  Treasury  Department,  in  1960 
this  man  had  a  total  income,  before  ex- 
ploration, developmental,  and  nonallo- 
cated  expenses,  of  $28,716,469,  or  a  total 
income  of  almost  $29  million  before  the 
deduction  of  these  Items.  There  was  a 
deduction  of  $1,546,000  for  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  developmental  expendi- 
tures; and  there  was  a  deduction  of 
$729,693.  for  overhead  expenses — or  a 
total  deduction  for  exploration,  develop- 
mental and  nonallocated  overhead  ex- 
penditures or  costs  of  approximately 
$2,276.000— leaving  a  total  reported  eco- 
nomic income  of  $26,440,776.  I  repeat 
Mr.  President,  that  this  man  had  a  total 
reported  economic  income  of  $26,440,776. 

PAID  NO  TAXX8  ON   $16.4    MILLION   INCOMI 

What  do  Senators  suppose  were  the 
taxes  he  paid?  Not  a  single  cent,  Mr. 
President.  When  the  deductions  were 
made  for  drilling  and  developmental 
costs,  for  capital  gains,  for  the  depletion 
allowance,  and  for  certain  other  items, 
and  also  for  the  carryover  of  net  losses 
In  past  years,  absolutely  no  taxable  In- 
come was  left,  and  no  Federal  Income 
tax  was  paid.  | 

Mr.  President,  I  iiibmlt  that  a  study 
of  this  lllustraUon,  example  D.  should 


convince  people,  and  even  should  con- 
vince the  Senate,  that  these  existing 
"truck  holes"  in  the  tax  system  should 
be  remedied. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Illinois  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Lest  someone  be  misled 
or  thrown  off  the  track  by  the  deduction 
of  carry-forward  losses  of  previous  years, 
will  the  Senator  from  Illinois  give  that 
figure? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    Yes;  it  is  $3,934,000. 

Mr.  GORE.  So  even  after  that 
amount  is  subtracted,  there  would  still 
be  left  an  income  of  $22  million  a  year? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  It 
Is  economic  income. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  the  Senator  has  said.  It 
is  an  amount  on  which  no  taxes  were 
paid? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.   That  is  cwrect. 

Mr.  GORE.  As  I  understand  It,  the 
Senator  is  not  alleging  any  violation  of 
law  on  the  part  of  this  taxpayer? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.     That  is  correct. 

Mr.  GORE.  He  Is,  instead,  showing 
that  under  the  inequitable  provisions  of 
tax  law,  it  was  possible  for  a  man  with 
that  perfectly  enormous  annual  income 
to  have  no  tax  liability  assessed  against 
him? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  from 
Tennessee  is  completely  correct.  I  dare- 
say that  the  computation  was  complete- 
ly legal,  and  completely  in  conformity 
with  tax  law.  Of  course,  every  advan- 
tage that  could  be  taken  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  apparently  taken,  but  the  net 
result  was  the  fact  that  the  man  to  whom 
I  refer,  who  had  an  Income  of  $26  mil- 
lion, i>aid  no  taxes  at  all,  although  a  wage 
earner  with  a  salary  of  $100  a  week,  or 
$5,200  a  year,  with  a  wife  and  two  chil- 
dren, would  pay  approximately  $400. 

Mr.  GORE.  Even  though  that  wage 
earner  would  work  as  a  buUer,  in  the 
home  of  the  man  who  had  the  large  in- 
come, an  oiler  on  his  rig,  or  whatnot, 
he  would  pay  his  taxes  out  of  every  single 
paycheck  he  received? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    That  is  correct. 

Let  us  consider  the  case  of  another 
man,  whom  we  caU  exhibit  B,  who 
had  a  total  income,  before  oil  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  expendi- 
tures, of  $4,020,000  in  the  year  1960. 
There  was  deducted  from  that  amount 
oil  and  gas  exploration  and  development 
expenditures  of  $1,748,000,  leaving  a  to- 
tal reported  economic  income  of  $2,271  - 
000.  Although  I  speak  of  oU  and  gas 
exploration  and  development  expendi- 
ture, some  of  it,  of  course,  is  intangible. 
For  those  items  that  are  tangible  it  is 
the  fastest  writeoff  in  any  industiry  in 
the  country,  with  75  to  90  percent  being 
written  off  in  the  first  year. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Many  people  do  not  im- 
derstand  the  meaning  of  tangible  and 
Intangible  costs  as  related  to  the  tax  law. 
It  might  be  well  if  this  was  spelled  out. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Some  of  the  Intangi- 
ble drilling  and  development  costs  are  la- 
bor, electricity,  pipes,  mud,  and  so  forth 
used  in  drilling  the  hole  which  in  the 
case  of  a  factory  or  in  most  other  in- 
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dustry  we  consider  costs  which  must  be 
depreciated  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
In  this  Industry  they  are  written  off  in 
1  year. 

The  tangible  costs  relate  to  the  physi- 
cal structure  which  remains  over  a  peri- 
od of  time. 

After  all  deductions  were  made,  what 
do  Senators  suppose  was  the  amovmt  of 
taxes  which  the  gentleman  or  lady  to 
whom  I  have  referred  paid?  Again,  not 
1  cent.    Not  1  cent. 

Let  us  consider  exhibit  O.  Here  is  a 
man  with  a  total  income  before  explora- 
tion and  development  and  nonallocated 
overhead  expenses  of  $4,542,000  in  the 
year  1960.  After  all  deductions  were 
made,  he  paid  $166,768  in  taxes,  or  7.9 
percent  of  his  economic  income  which 
was  $2,110,000.  A  man  earning  only 
$100  a  week  would  pay  about  8  percent. 
A  man  earning  $10,000  a  year,  of  course, 
would  pay  much  more. 

NO    TAXES    PAID 

Let  us  consider  exhibit  E,  which  is 
the  case  of  a  man  witti  a  total  income 
before  exploration  development  and  non- 
allocated  overhead  expenses  of  $1,522,000. 
and  total  reported  economic  income  of 
$1,179,000.  What  do  Senators  suppose 
were  the  taxes  that  he  paid? 

Not  one  single  cent,  Mr.  President. 
Not  1  cent 

The  deductions  for  drilling  and  de- 
velopmental costs,  the  depletion  allow- 
ance, the  capital  gains,  the  diy  holes- 
all  of  those  items,  plus  contributions, 
swept  away  all  taxes  completely. 

Let  me  state  the  final  two  illustra- 
tions. Exhibit  C  is  a  case  Involving 
income,  before  exploration  and  devel- 
opment and  nonallocated  overhead  ex- 
penses, totaling  $2,201,000.  Deducting 
the  total  exploration  and  development 
costs,  the  total  reported  income  was  $1  - 
707,000.  That  man  paid  net  Federal 
taxes  of  $142,808,  or  8.4  percent  upon 
his  income.  A  man  earning  $7,000  a 
year  would  pay  a  larger  proportion  than 
that. 

Finally,  the  income  of  the  individual 
in  exhibit  P  is  only  $1,307,962.  I  do 
not  suppose  he  was  up  among  the  "sing- 
ers" in  the  oil  and  gas  group.  After  all 
deductions  were  made,  he  paid  $61,240 
in  taxes.  His  net  tax,  as  a  percentage  of 
total  reported  economic  income,  was  SJ9 
percent. 

There  are  other  cases,  which  I  am  as- 
sembling. 

SHOCKINC   SITTTATION 


Mr.   President,   I   sulnnlt   that  what 
those  six   cases   show  is   shocking.    It 
seems  to  me  the  situation  cannot  really 
be  defended.    I  am  not  proposing  to 
eliminate  the  deduction  for  dry  holes  or 
unsuccessful  drillings.    I  am  not  propos- 
ing to  alter,  as  of  this  time  at  least,  the 
allowances    for    drilling    and    develop- 
mental costs,  tangible  and  intangible.    I 
do  have  a  modest  proposal  that  the  27  ?^- 
percent    depletion    allowance    not    be 
changed  for  enterprises  which  have  a 
gross  income  of  less  than  $1  million  a 
year;  but  the  allowance  would  be  reduced 
to  21  percent  for  enterprises  whose  gross 
income  was  between  $1  million  and  $5 
million,  and  diminished  to  15  percent  for 
enterprises  over  $5  million— or,  rather 
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for  the  increments  of  Income  in  excess  of 
$1  million  and  $5  million  respectively. 

This  proposal  has  been  before  Con- 
gress many  times.  It  has  always  been 
voted  down.  I  believe  once  there  were 
38  votes  for  It. 

The  proposal  strikes  at  one  of  the 
greatest  sources  of  privilege  in  our  en- 
tire tax  structure.  It  is  opposed  by  the 
most  powerful  economic  groups  in  the 
country,  not  the  oil  interests  alone,  but 
also  those  who  own  shares  and  stock  in 
the  oil  properties  and  oil  companies. 
They  are  extremely  powerfuL  They 
are  extremely  well  entrenched. 

I  suppose  this  special  tax  provision 
will  survive  even  the  figures  which  I  am 
producing  before  the  Senate  this  after- 
noon, which  I  have  obtained  from  the 
U.S.  Treasury,  although  I  wish  to  make 
it  clear  that  the  Treasiur  does  not  en- 
dorse my  proposal. 

There  are  other  facts  as  well.  Some 
months  ago  the  magazine  Fortune  pub- 
lished an  article  with  detailed  statistics 
estimating  how  much  the  depletion  al- 
lowance meant  to  som^  20  of  the  great 
oil  companies  of  the  country.  At  a  later 
time  I  shall  introduce  that  material  into 
theRBCoao. 

TAXES   or  on.  AlfO  OAS  OOlCPAiaBS 

In  years  past  I  have  discussed  28  other 
companies — generally  smaller  com- 
panies— and  have  examined  their  rec- 
ords historically  and  shown  how  they 
have  been  able  to  escape  their  fair  share 
of  taxation.  There  Is  one  company 
whose  name  I  have  not  made  public  but 
which.  If  stated,  would  be  well  known 
to  every  Member  of  this  body  which,  over 
a  period  of  5  years,  had  net  earnings  of 
$65  million  but  which  did  not  pay  a 
single  cent  in  taxes  and  received  a  refund 
of  approximately  $420,000.  This  was 
perhaps  the  most  sensational  case,  but 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  completely  un- 
typical. 

We  are  maintaining  the  record  on 
these  28  companies,  and  I  hope  at  a  later 
date  to  include  additional  material  in 
the  Record. 

Mr.  President.  I  have  been  speaking 
in  a  somewhat  Impromptu  fashion  this 
afternoon,  but  I  a^  unanimous  consent 
that  my  prepared  remarks,  plus  the 
table  which  we  have  taken  from  the 
statistics  given  to  us,  may  be  printed 
in  the  Record  at  the  end  of  my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDINQ  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Illinois?  The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

TRX  ABT7SC  HAS  SFSEAD 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Mr.  President,  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  may  dis- 
regard this  evil  on  the  ground  that  the 
entrenched  forces  of  special  privilege 
are  too  strong  to  be  attacked  and  that 
It  is  politically  too  hazardous  to  try  to 
reduce  the  amounts  which  they  are  now 
evading  and  avoiding  in  taxes.  But  this 
is  the  greatest,  though  not  the  only, 
abuse  in  our  existing  tax  system,  and  its 
existence  has  spread. 

I  believe  the  analogy  is  that,  like  the 
fruits  of  the  upas  tree,  it  has  poisoned 
many  branches  of  our  whole  sjrtem  of 
taxation.    It  has  been  extended  to  vir- 


tually everything  that  comes  from  un- 
derground: not  merely  sulfur  but  also 
oyster  shells,  clam  shells,  and  sand  and 
gravel.  It  has  given  to  the  average 
taxpayer  the  feeling  that  the  game  is 
rigged  against  him  and  that  he  is  bear- 
ing the  burden,  while  men  with  milUons 
of  dollars — and  in  one  case,  as  we  have 
seen,  a  man  with  $26  million  income  a 
year — pay  no  taxes  at  all. 

There  are  two  ways  of  plugging  loop- 
holes and  truckholes.  One  is  to  try  to 
close  them.  That  is  the  method  which 
the  Senator  from  Tennessee  [Mr.  Gore] 
and  I  have  been  trying  to  follow. 

The  other  method  is  to  generalize  spe- 
cial privilege  so  that  everybody  receives 
it.  In  other  words,  instead  of  raising 
the  valleys,  lower  the  mountains  so  that 
there  is  a  flat  level  of  special  privilege. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  None  of  this  special  privi- 
lege, however  generalized,  seems  to 
reach  very  generously  in  the  direction  of 
the  mass  of  our  i>eople  whose  income  is 
derived  from  wages  and  salaries. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. This  is  for  the  millionaires,  primar- 
ily, but  also  for  those  with  incomes  of 
more  than  $50,000  a  year.  They  are  the 
ones  who  receive  the  benefit. 

Another  test  as  to  the  sincerity  of  any 
system  of  tax  reform  is  whether  we  make 
a  beginning  In  closing  the  truckholes. 
The  amendment  which  I  have  offered  in 
the  past  and  which  I  intend  to  offer  in 
the  future  is  most  generous  to  the  own- 
ers of  royalty  rights  and  to  the  wildcat- 
ters and  small  drillers,  because  there 
would  be  no  change  in  the  depletion  al- 
lowance for  those  whose  gross  Incomes 
were  less  than  $1  million  a  year.  The 
decrease  would  fall  entirely  upon  the 
earnings  in  excess  of  $1  million,  and 
earnings  in  excess  of  $5  million. 

There  are  reforms  which  can  be  intro- 
duced in  the  taxation  of  foreign  oil  com- 
panies, about  which  I  shall  not  speak  at 
the  moment,  but  about  which  I  intend  to 
speak  in  the  future. 

Mr.  President,  unless  some  kind  of 
reform  Is  effected  now.  this  Congress,  in 
my  judgment,  will  stand  condemned  be- 
fore the  bar  of  history.  If  not  before  the 
bar  of  current  public  opinion. 

Mr.  GORE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  the  distinguished 
Senator  agree  that  the  action  most  ur- 
gently needed.  Justified,  and  reqxiired  in 
the  public  interest  in  the  field  of  taxation 
is  tax  reform  to  remove  the  glaring  in- 
equities? 

TAX    KETORM    AMD    TAX    CUTS 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  the  measure 
which  appeals  to  me  most.  I  know  there 
is  a  case  for  tax  reduction  as  a  stimulant 
to  economic  activity,  provided  it  is  not 
canceled  by  corresponding  reductions  in 
needed  public  expenditures  or  corre- 
sponding reductions  in  the  smiount  of 
credit  available  for  private  industry.  If 
there  were  a  tax  cut  and  Mr.  Martin  and 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board  were  then  to 
diminish  by  an  equal  amoimt  the  bank 
credit  otherwise  available  for  business, 
we  would  cancel  with  one  hand  what  we 


would  create  with  the  other  and  there 
would  be  no  net  stimulant 

Mr.  GORE.  Would  not  the  same  re- 
sult be  achieved  if  programs  of  public 
Improvement  now  underway  were  cur- 
tailed by  an  amount  equal  to  the  reduc- 
tion in  revenues? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  I  agree.  Of  course.  I 
am  not  in  favor  of  the  maintenance  of 
ineflBcient  expenditures  or  wasteful  ex- 
penditures. 

Mr.  GORE.    I  understand. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  If  there  were  efficient 
and  necessary  expenditures  which  would 
otherwise  be  undertaken,  and  if  they 
were  curtailed  or  eliminated  l>ecause  of  a 
tax  cut.  we  would  be  helping  to  defeat 
with  one  hand  what  we  were  trying  to 
achieve  with  the  other. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  was  speaking  of  the 
improvement  of  community  facilities — 
schools,  hospitals,  streets,  waterlines. 
sewers,  and  playgrounds. 

I  do  not  wish  to  draw  the  Senator  into 
a  discussion  of  the  tax  bill  pending  be- 
fore the  Finance  Committee.  I  shall 
confine  my  questions — and  this  will  be 
my  last — to  the  tax  favoritism  extended 
to  the  oil  and  gas  industry. 

The  Senator  has  pointed  out  some 
glaring  examples  of  favoritism.  Instead 
of  removing  these  inequities,  I  ask  the 
Senator  if  the  tax  bill  pending  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee  does  not 
contain  further  benefits  for  the  gas  and 
oil  industry. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  In  one  feature,  bene- 
fits are  reduced  by  approximately  $40 
million  a  year,  but  there  is  also  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  capital  gains  tax  and  certain 
other  features  which,  while  perhaps  they 
do  not  directly  relate  to  the  gas  and  oil 
industry,  will  help  recipients  of  large 
incomes,  along  with  others. 

The  administration  more  or  less 
ducked  the  issue  of  taking  on  this  great 
abuse.  It  sought  to  reduce  the  oil  and 
gas  benefits  by  very  complicated  methods 
which  probably,  taken  together,  would 
have  netted  probably  $200  million  of  ad- 
ditional revenue.  The  House  Ways  and 
Means  Committee  eliminated  all  but  one 
of  those  features,  and  the  net  gain  is 
about  $40  million  a  year.  This  may  dis- 
appear before  it  comes  to  the  floor  of  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  GORE.  Does  not  the  Senator 
bear  in  mind  the  special  provision,  which 
some  people  regarded  as  obscure  when 
it  was  discovered,  by  which  the  added 
benefits  of  investment  credit  allowances 
are  extended ;  and  that  the  consideration 
of  these  benefits  by  the  Federal  Power 
Commission  in  determining  a  ratemak- 
ing  base  is  prohibited  by  the  terms  of 
the  bill? 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  Yes.  The  Senator  Is 
completely  correct  on  that  point.  I  hope 
it  can  be  discussed  later. 

Two  things  have  happened.  First,  the 
Long  amendment  of  1962  is  to  be  elimi- 
nated. This  will  increase  the  amount  of 
the  investment  credit.  Second,  the  bill 
in  Its  present  form  prevents  the  invest- 
ment credits  given  to  gas  pipelines  and 
utilities  from  bein^r  passed  on  to  the 
public  in  the  form  of  lower  rates.  These 
two  features  taken  together  will  unduly 
Increase  the  net  Income  going  to  the  gas 
and  oil  industry  by  a  very  appreciable 
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amount.     The   Senator   is   completely 
correct.  | 

Mr.  GORE.  I  tlilmk  the  Senator.  I 
shall  not  further  divert  him  from  his 
able  remarks. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.    I  am  about  finished. 

Mr.  GORE.  I  rose  only  to  point  out 
that  the  tax  avoidance  examples  which 
he  gave  are  increased,  and  that  instead 
of  the  bill  pending  before  the  committee 
on  which  he  and  I  serve  being  designed 
to  remove  these  glaring  injustices,  in 
several  Instances  the  favoritism  is  in- 
creased  rather   than   diminished. 

Mr.  DOUGLAS.  That  is  correct.  I  lay 
this  matter  before  the  conscience  of  the 
Senate  and,  I  hope,  before  the  conscience 
of  the  country. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  details  of  these  six  exam- 
ples of  high -income  oil  operators  who 
paid  no  or  lltUe  taxes  in  the  year  1960 
be  printed  at  this  point  in  my  remarks. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tables 
were  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Rec- 
ord, as  follows: 
Example  of  actual  high  income  oil  operator 

(individual  A)  with. low  effective  tax  rate, 

1960 

Total  reported  economic  income : 

Salary $45,000 

Dividends. $1,028,  163 

Interest   (taxable) $5,904 

CaplUl   gains    (100  percent)..       $71?!  166 
Oil  and  gas  production  (before 

special    deductions)  > $2,336,729 

OH    and    gas    nutnufacturlng. 

distribution  and  royalties..       $390,495 
Farm    Income ,„ ^  ggQ 
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Example  of  actual  high  income  ott  operator 
(individual  A)  with  low  effective  tax  rate. 
1960 — Continued 

Leas  total  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  nonallocated 
overhead* $2,432,387 


Adjusted  gross  income.. 


$405,376 


Less  deductions  from  adjusted 
groes  income : 

Ck)ntrlbutions 

Interest 

Taxes ' 

Medical 

Other 


Example  of  actual  high  income  oil  operator 
{iruiividual  D)  with  low  effective  tax  rate 
1960 — Continued  ' 

Lees: 
Special  deductions: 
Excess    percentage    deple- 

tion» $686,642 

Intangible      drilling      ex- 

P«'^««8. $1,609,530 


Total  deductions. 


Net  taxable  Income 

Federal  Income  tax : 

Computed    tax    before   divi- 
dends credit 

Less       dividends       received 
credit 


Net  Federal  taxes. 


Net  tax  as  percent  of  total  re- 
ported economic  income 
(percent) 


7.9 


>  Excess  percentage  depletion  (footnote  4) 
and  intangible  drilling  expenses. 

'Including  $1,221,925  in  dryhole  expenses. 
$520,508  In  canceled  and  surrendered  leases. 

•Interest  expenses  of  $382,766  is  included 
in  total  overhead  expenses  of  $617,797.  S<xne 
$257,479  of  total  overhead  was  allocated  to 
oil  and  gas  production.  The  remaining 
$360,318  was  not  allocated  by  income  cate- 
gory. 

*  Excess  of  percentage  depletion  over  ad- 
justed basis  depletion. 


Total  Income  before  ex- 
ploration and  develop- 
ment and  nonallocated 
overhead  expenses $4,542,447 


Less: 

OH  and  gas  exploration  and 

development  expendl- 

*""■* $2,072,069 

Overhead  expenses  not  allo- 

ca*«<*' $360,318 


Total  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  nonallo- 
cated overhead $2,432,387 


Total    reported    economic 
Income ^ $2,110,060 

ComponenU   of    taxable   income 
for  Federal  tax  purposes : 
Salary ,45  q^^ 

Dividends   less   exclusion $1,028,063 

$5,904 
$358,583 


Example  of  actual  high  income  oil  operator 
(individual  D)  with  low  effective  tax  rate 
1960 

Total  reported  economic  income : 

Salary 

Dividends. ~_ 

Interest    (taxable) 

Capital  gains  (100  per- 
cent)'  $26,203,307 

OU  and  gas  production  (be- 
fore special  deductions )»__ 

Oil  and  gas  royalties,  drUI- 
ing  contracts,  partnerships 
and  miscellaneous  ' $320,724 

Farm  income  (loss) ($276,368) 

Total  income  before  ex- 
ploration and  develop- 
ment and  nonallo- 
cated overhead  ex- 
penses  $28,716,932 


$18, 150 

$64,398 

$852,639 


$1,534,082 


Interest   (taxable) 

Capital  gains  (50  percent)  II 
Oil  and  gas  production : 

Net  before  special  deductions. 

Less  special  deductions: 

Excess      percentage      deple- 
tion*  

Intangible  drilling  expenses. 


Lefs: 
Oil 


$2.  336.  729 


$881,297 
$464,  704 


and  gas  exploration  and 
development  expenditures. 
Overhead  expenses  not  allo- 
cated  


$1,546,463 
$729,  693 


Total  exploration  and 
development  and  non- 
allocated  overhead 


$2,  276. 156 


Taxable  income  from  oU  and 

gas   production $990,728 


Total  reported  economic 

income $26,440,776 


on  and  gas  manufacturing,  dis- 
tribution and  royalties 

Farm  Income 


$399.  495 
$9,990 


Total  adjusted  gross  in- 
come before  explora- 
tion and  development 
and  nonallocated  over- 
head expenses $2,837,763 

SJt'e  footnotetj  at  end  of  tiii>lt>. 


Components  of  taxable  income 
for  Federal  tax  purposes: 

Salary _^ 

Dividends  less  exclusion 

Interest   (taxable) 

Capital  gains  (50  percent)*. 
Oil  and  gas  production :  r 

Net    before    special    de- 


$18. 150 

$64,298 

$852,  639 

$5,430,224 


ductions $1,534,082 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


$2, 157 

$85,483 

$452 


$88,092 


$317.  284 


$179,291 
$12. 523 


$166,768 


Taxable  income  (loss) 
^  from    oil    and    gas 

production ($762,090) 

Oil  and  gas  royalties,  drill- 
ing    contracts,     partner- 
ships, and  mtscellaneovis.-         $320.  724 
Farm  income  (loss) ($276!  868) 

Total  adjusted  gross  in- 
come before  explora- 
tion and  development 
and  nonallocated 

overhead  expenses $5,  653.  577 

Less  total  exploration  and 
development  and  nonal- 
located expenses $2,  276. 156 


8289.704 


Adjusted   gross   income   be- 
before    carryover    of    net 

lo«- $3,377,421 

Less  net  operating  carryover 
from  1957  and  1959* ($3,934,047) 

Adjusted  gross  income  after 

carryover  of  net  loss ($556,  626) 

Less   total   itemized  deduc- 
tions  

Taxable  income  (loss) 
before  personal  ex- 
emptions.  ($846,330) 

Federal  income  tax q 

Net  tax  as  percent  of  total  re- 
ported economic  income 
(percent) g 

^For  tax  purposes  an  Installment  of 
$10,872,449  was  reported  in  1960  from  a  toUl 
capital  gain  realized  of  $26.203307  (under 
secUon  453(b)(2)(A)).  The  gain  resulted 
from  the  sale  of  a  reserved  oU  and  gas  pro- 
duction payment.  A  second  installment  of 
$5,743,200  from  this  ci^ital  gain  was  reported 
in  the  1961  tax  retiim. 

'Excess  of  percentage  depletion  over  cost 
depleUon.  and  intangible  drilling  expenses. 

*  Includes  net  inccHne  from  royalties,  drill- 
ing contracts,  driUing  tools,  and  '  other 
sources,  in  part  offset  by  net  losses  from 
partnerships  in  oil  development  and  manu- 
facturing operations. 

*  Includes  $238,430  in  interest,  $80,675  Jn 
general  overhead  and  $63,966  for  employees' 
group  insurance. 

"Excess  of  percentage  depletion  over  ad- 
justed basis  depletion. 

'$232,050  loss  carried  over  from  1967  and 
$3,701,997  from  1958.  primarily  from  oU  op- 
erations. 


Example  of  actual  high  income  oil  operator 
(individual  B)  with  low  effective  tax 
rate.  1960 

Total  reported  economic  in- 
come: 

Salary 

Dividends $1,441 

Interest   (taxable) $iao 

Capital  gains  (100  percent)  __  $1,642 

Oil  and  gas  production  (before 

special  deductions)^ $4,061,682 

Oil  and  gas  distribution,  royal- 
ties, and  other  Income ($44,636) 


Total  income  before  oil 
and  gas  exploration  and 
development  expendi- 
ture  $4,020,349 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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Example  of  aetuml  high  income  oil  operator 
{individual  B)  with  lo%o  effective  tax  rate, 
1 960 — Ck>ntlnue<l 

Total  reported  economic  Income — Continued 
Less  oil  and  gas  explcvation 
and  development   expendi- 
tures »-.. $1,  748,  626 


Total   reported   economic 

Income $2,271,723 

Components  of  taxable  income 
for  Federal  tax  purposes: 

Salary 

Dividends  leas  exclusion 91.341 

Interest   (taxable) 9120 

Capital  gains   (50  percent)* 


Oil  and  gas  production : 

Net    before   special    deduc- 
tions  $4,061,682 

Less  special  deductions: 

Excess     percentage     deple- 
tion«-._ _ $1,529,667 

Intangible       drilling       ex- 

pen««B--^ $1,464,230 


Taxable  income  from  oil 

and  gas  production.  _  $1.  067,  785 
Oil     and     gas     distribution, 
royalties  and  other  income 
(lOM) ($44,536) 


Total  adjusted  gross  in-        -« 
oome  before  exploration 

and  develop,  expend $1,024,710 

Less  oil  and  gas  exploration 
and  development  expendi- 
tures  $1, 748,  626 


Adjusted  gross  income ($723,916) 

Less     deductions     from     ad- 
justed gross  income ; 

Contributions $ 

Interest $ 

Taxes $1,366 

Medical $ 

Other $ 


Total  deductions. 


$1,330 


Net  taxable   income ($735,252) 

Federal  income  tax 0 


TaxM   as   percent   of   total   re- 
ported economic  Income 


*  Excess  percentage  depletion  (footnote  4) 
and  intangible  drilling  exi>enses. 

*  Includes  $875,622  In  dryhole  expenses 
and  $765,620  in  canceled  and  surrendered 
leases. 

*  In  1960  capital  gains  offset  by  capital 
losses  carried  forward  from  previous  years. 

*  Excess  of  percentage  depletion  over  ad- 
jTisted  basis  depletion. 

Example  of  actual  high  income  oil  operator 
(individual  C)  with  low  effective  tax 
rate,  1960 

Total  reported  economic  income: 

Salary $100 

Dividends $9,927 

Interest  (taxable) '. $32,192 

Capital  gains  (100  percent).-       $571,950 

Oil  and  gas  production  (be- 
fore  special  deductions  )i $2,107,062 

Oil  and  gas  manufacturing, 
distribution  and  other  in- 
come   (loe»)» __         $37,731 

Farm  income  (loss) ($637,674) 


Total  Income  before  ex- 
ploration and  develop- 
ment and  nonallocated 
overhead  expenses $2,201,278 

See  footnotes  &t  end  of  table. 


Example  of  aetxtal  high  income  oil  operator 
{individual  C)  xoith  low  effective  tax  rate. 
1 960 — Continued 
Total  reported  economic  income — Continued 
Less: 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  expendi- 
tures  $286,527 

Overhead  expenses 

nonallocated $306,913 


Total    exploration    and 
development  and 

nonallocated       over- 


head. 


Total      reported      eco- 
nomic    Income 

Components  of   taxable  Income 
for  Federal  tax  purposes: 

Salary 

Dividends  less  exclusion 

Interest  (taxable) 

Capital  gains  (50  percent) 

Oil  and  gas  production : 

Net    before    special    deduc- 
tions  

Less  special  deductions: 
Excess   percentage  deple- 
tion » 

Intangible     drilling     ex- 
penses  

Taxable  income  from  oil 

and  gas  production 

Oil  and  gas  manufacturing, 
distribution  and  other  in- 
come (loss) 

Farm  income   (loss) 


$493,439 


$1,707,839 


$100 

$9,877 

$32. 192 

$285,  975 


$2,  197.  052 

$861,400 

$106,010 

$1,229,962 


$27,  731 
($637,674) 


Total  adjusted  gross  in- 
come before  exploration 
and  development  and 
nonallocated     overhead 

expenses 

Less  totaf  exploration  and 
development  and  nonal- 
located   overhead 

Adjusted   gross   income.. 


$947, 843 


$493, 439 

$454,404 


Less  deductions  from  adjusted 
gross  Income : 

ContribuUons $38,940 

Interest $49,435 

Taxes $63,365 

Medical 

Other... $62,648 


Total  deductions 

Net  taxable  income  . 


$214, 388 
$340. 016 


Federal  income  tax : 
Computed    tax    before    divi- 
dends credit $143.  203 

Less  dividends  received  credit-  $395 

Net  Federal   taxes $142,808 

Net  tax  as  percent  of  total  re- 
ported economic  income  (per- 
cent)  8.4 

*  Excess  percentage  depletion  (footnote  3) 
and  IntEingible  drilling  expenses. 

*  Includes  losses  on  variovis  business  ven- 
tures, offset  by  net  Income  from  others. 

'  Excess  of  percentage  over  adjristed  basis 
depletion. 


Example  of  actual  high  income  oil  operator 
{individual  E)  with  low  effective  tax 
rate,  1960 

Total  reported  economic  income: 

Salary. $350 

Dividends-- $73, 176 

Interest  (taubto) $830, 7«1 

Ci^tal  gains  (100  percent)'.  $610,357 
See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


Example  of  actual  high  income  oil  operator 
{individual  E)  with  low  effective  tax  rate. 
1 960 — Continued 

Total  reported  economic  income — Continued 

Oil  and  gas  production  (be- 
fore special  deductions)^..      $440,918 

Oil  and  gas  royalties  and  mis- 
cellaneous income $83,499 

Farm   Income    (loss) ($6,353) 


Tbtal  Income  before  ex- 
ploration and  develop- 
ment and  nonallocated 

overhead  expanses $1,522,478 

Less: 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
,       development         expendi- 
tures'        $222,671 

Overhead  expenses  not  allo- 
cated • $120,859 

Total  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  nonallo- 
cated overhead $343,230 


'I>Dtal   reported    economic 

Income $1,179,248 

Components  of  taxable  income 
for  Federal  tax  purpoaes: 

Salary    $250 

Dividends  less   excliision $73,076 

Interest    (taxable). _       $320,731 

Capital  gains  (50  percent)...         $66.  164 


Oil  and  gas  production: 

Net    before    special    deduc- 
tions  $440,918 

Less  special  deductions: 
Excess   percentage  deple- 
tion*  $317,513 

Intangible     drilling     «x- 

penses... $59,339 

Taxable  income  from 
oil  and  gas  produc- 
tion        $164,066 

Oil  and  gas  royalties  and  mis- 
cellaneous   Income $83,  499 

Farm  income    (loos) ($6,353) 


Total  adjusted  gross  in- 
come before  exploration 
and  development  and 
nonallocated     overhead 

expenses $701,433 

Less  total  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  nonallocat- 
ed overhead  expenses $343,230 


Adjusted  gross  income 
before     net     operating 

loss      carryover $358,203 

Less  net  operating  loss  carry- 
over from     1958 ($27,558) 

Adjusted  gross  income 
after  carryover  of  net 
loss $330,645 


Less    deductions    from    adjusted 
gross  income : 

Contributions  • $511, 419 

Interest $ 

Taxes. $2,  950 

Medical $1.  133 

Other $135 

Total   deductions $515,637 


Net  taxable  Income  (before 

exemptions) ($184,992) 


Federal  Income  tax 0 

Net  tax  as  percent  of  total  report- 
ed economic  Income  (percent).  0 

'  Includes  $125,409  from  sale  of  oil  and  gas 
leases  and  $477,929  excess  of  market  value 
over  book  value  of  gift  (unimproved  land 
in  a  major  city)  to  a  foundation. 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 
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'Excess  percentage  depletion  (footnote  6) 
and  intangible  drilling  expenses, 

'Includes  $145,867  for  drUUng  expendi- 
tures on  nonproduclng  leases  and  $41,203 
for  leases  expired  and  surrendered. 

*  Includes  $82,700  for  general  and  admin- 
istrative expenses. 

••«cesa  of  percentage  depletion  over  ad- 
Jtisted  basis  depletion. 

•Includes  contribution  to  foundation  re- 
ferred to  in  footnote  1. 


Example  of  <ictual  high  income  oil  operator 
{individual  F)  with  Una  effective  tax  rate, 
1960 — Continued 


Medical _ 0 

Other 0 

Total  deductions $3,688 

Net  taxable  Income   (be- 
fore exemption) $131,945 


Example  of  actual  high  income  oil  opera- 
tor {individual  F)  with  low  effective  tax 
rate,  1960 

Total  reported  economic  income: 

Salary — 1__.. 

Dividends 1^ ^...         $191, 933 

Interest  (taxable). $1,167 

Capital  gains  (100  percent)..         $120,089 
Oil  and  gas  production   (be- 
fore special  deductions)'--         $767,488 
Oil  and  gas  royalties,  partner- 
ship, trust,  and  miscellane- 
ous».. $227,295 


Total  income  before  ex- 
ploration and  develop- 
ment and  nonallocated 
overhead  expenses $1,307,962 


Less: 

Oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  expendi- 
tures > • $175.  665 

Overhead  expensea  not  allo- 
cated  $103,757 


Total  exploration  and 
development  and 
nonallocated  over- 
lytmA .11 


$278, 422 


Total      reported      eco- 
nomic    income $1,029,540 

Components  of  taxable  income 
for  Federal  tax  purposes: 

Salary 

Dividends  less  exclusion $191,833 

Interest    (taxable) $1,167 

Capital  gains  (50  percent)  *.  $60. 940 
Oil  and  gas  production: 
Net  before  special  deduc- 
tions  $767,488 

Less  special  deductions: 
Excess     percentage     deple- 
tion*  — _       $297,703 

Intangible  drilling  expenses.       $536. 965 


Taxable  Income  (ibes)  from 
oil  and  gas  production.. 
Oil  and  gas  royalties,  partner- 
ship, trust  and  miscella- 
neous  _„.  .L__._... 


Overhead 

ToUl  adjusted  gross  in- 
come before  exploration 
and  development  and 
nonallocated  overhead. 

Less  total  exploration  and  de- 
velopment and  nonallocated 
adjusted  gross  income 


Less  deductions 
gross  income: 
Contributions 

Interest 

Taxes 


from  adjusted 


($67. 170) 

$227. 295 
$278. 422 

$414,  055 
$135, 633 


$1. 151 
$1,471 
$1.08« 


See  footnotes  at  ead  of  table, 


Jtederal  Income  tax: 

Computed  tax  before  divi- 
dends received  and  foreign 
tax  credit _         $66,628 

Less  dividends  received  and 
foreign  tax  credits $5,388 

Net  Federal  taxes $61, 240 

Net  tax  as  percent  of  total 
reported  economic  In- 
come   (percent) 5.9 

'Excess  percentage  depletion  (footnote  4) 
and  intangible  drilling  expenses. 

-  Includes  $166,804  from  a  family  partner- 
ship and  $56,619  from  rents  and  royalties. 

'  Includes  $152,368  for  leases  canceled  and 
expired. 

•  Includes  a  small  amotmt  of  short-term 
capital  gains  at  100  percent. 

■'Excess  of  percentage  depletion  over  ad- 
lusted  basis  depletion. 

Exhibit  1 
Examples  of  Millionaixe  Oil  and  Gas  Opeba- 
TOBs  Who  Paid  Ltttle  ob  No  Taxes  ih  1960 

During  the  hearings  on  the  tax  bill  before 
the  Senate  Finance  Committee.  I  asked  Sec- 
retary Dillon  to  provide  me  with  illustra- 
tions of  actual  cases  in  which  oil  operators 
with  large  Incomes  paid  little  or  no  taxes. 

He  has  now  furnished  me  with  six  such 
cases  for  1960.  In  these  cases  we  find  indi- 
vidual oU  operators  with  economic  Incomes 
ranging  from  $1.3  to  $28.7  million  a  year. 
It  will  amaze  my  colleagues  to  know  that 
the  oil  operator  vdth  $28.7  million  of  eco- 
nomic Income  for  1960  paid  not  one  single 
cent  in  Federal  income  taxes  for  that  year. 

Another  taxpayer  with  $4  million  in  eco- 
nomic Income — that  is,  salary,  dividends,  in- 
terest, capital  gains,  income  from  oil  and 
gas  production.  Income  from  oil  and  gas 
manufacturing,  distribution,  and  royalties, 
and  other  income  such  as  farm  income — paid 
no  income  taxes  at  all. 

Another  oil  operator  with  $1.5  million  in 
economic  Income  paid  no  taxes  at  all  In 
1960. 

Of  the  remaining  three,  one  man  with 
$4.5  million  in  economic  income  paid  only 
$166,768  in  Federal  taxes,  or  about  3  percent 
of  his  total  economic  income,  and  only  7.9 
percent  of  his  economic  income  less  his  oil 
and  gas  deductions. 

Another,  who  had  $2.3  million  in  total  eco- 
nomic income  and  $1.7  million  In  net  Income 
paid  only  $142,808  In  Federal  taxes,  ot  only 
8.4  percent  of  his  reported  economic  Inoome. 
and  about  6  percent  at  hU  toUl  economic 
income. 

Further,  the  sixth  taxpayer  had  total  eco- 
nomic income  of  $1,307,962  and  a  net  eco- 
nomic Income  of  $1,029,540.  He  paid  only 
$61,340  in  Federal  taxes  for  1960,  or  5.9 
percent  of  his  net  economic  Income  and  a 
little  less  than  5  percent  of  his  total  eco- 
nomic income. 

The  proportion  of  their  Income  paid  In 
Federal  taxes  for  those  with  total  incomes 
of  $1  Jl  million  to  $28.7  million  were  far  lower 
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even  for  the  three  who  paid  any  taxes  at  all 
than  is  paid  by  an  average  man  and  wife  with 
two  children  and  with  $6,000  of  income  per 
year. 

OXJTEAGEOtXS   SITUATION 

This  is  an  unjust  and  outrageous  situa- 
tion. TTiis  is  why  many  of  us  have  been 
pressing  for  tax  reform  for,  if  the  tax  lawa 
are  not  reformed  and  examples  such  as  this 
continue,  the  ordinary  person  will  lose  faith 
in  his  Government  and  in  the  fairness  of 
our  tax  system. 

The  low  tax  rates  for  three  of  these  mil- 
lionaires and  the  three  examples  where  no 
taxes  were  paid  at  all,  are  the  result  of  the 
numerous  loopholes  and  truck  holes  in  our 
tax  laws  and  particularly  those  which  favor 
oil  and  gas. 

HOW   IT   WAS    DOME 

In  example  A  there  were  deductions  of 
$2.4  million  for  oil  and  gas  exploration  and 
development  and  nonaUocated  overhead 
costs. 

In  another  example  the  oil  deductions  for 
exploration  and  development  expenditures, 
as  well  as  depletion,  plus  the  ability  to  carry 
forward  capital  loeses,  resulted  In  the  pay- 
ment of  no  taxes  at  all  on  et»nomlc  income 
of  over  $4  million. 

In  other  examples  we  And  that  the  write- 
offs and  deductions  give  adjusted  gross  In- 
come figures,  which  is  what  the  ordinary 
taxpayer  pays  his  taxes  on.  of  from  no  tax- 
able income  to  as  little  as  20  percent  of 
total  Income  which  is  taxable. 

In  the  case  of  the  man  with  $28  million 
in  economic  inoome,  of  which  $26  miUion 
was  capital  gains  on  the  sale  of  a  reserve 
oil  and  gas  production  payment,  only  a  part 
Of  these  gains  were  required  to  be  reported 
for  taxable  purposes  In  the  year  in  which  the 
gain  was  made.  Exploration  and  develop- 
ment costs  further  reduced  hU  taxable  In- 
come as  did  percentage  depletion  and  in- 
tangible drUllng  expenses,  as  well  as  loss 
carryovers  from  previous  ye&tz. 

The  27 V2 -percent  depletion  allowance,  the 
fact  that  under  the  Intangible  drilling  and 
development  cost  provision  from  70  to  90 
percent  of  costs  can  be  written  off  in  the 
first  year,  the  capital  gains  provisions  for  oil 
and  gas,  and  the  loss  carryover  provisions  as 
well  as  the  other  loopholes  in  the  tax  laws, 
are  the  means  by  which  these  six  mUllonaire 
oil  operators  paid  little  or  no  taxes  in  1960. 

WE    CAN   ACT    KOW 

The  Senate  Finance  Committee,  the  Sen- 
ate, and  the  Congress  as  a  whole  will  soon 
have  an  opportunity  to  do  something  about 
this  incredible  situation.  The  minute  re- 
forms In  the  House-passed  tax  bill  scarcely 
reach  these  Individual  millionaires  who,  in 
some  cases,  pay  no  taxes  at  all  and  who  in 
other  cases  pay  taxes  at  lower  rates  than  the 
ordinary  family  worklngman  In  the  United 
States.  One  of  the  reasons  many  of  us  have 
been  dismayed  about  the  attitude  of  the 
Treasury  Is  that  Mr.  DlUon  sUted  that  they 
do  not  intend  to  puah  for  any  reform  not 
in  the  House-passed  bill. 

Because  of  these  and  other  examples,  some 
of  xa  have  been  pushing  for  tax  reform  as 
well  as  tax  reduction.  The  Treasury,  and  the 
administration,  and  the  Senate,  and  the 
Congress,  and  the  country  cannot  close  their 
eyes  to  this  gross  injustice  In  otir  tax  laws. 
In  view  of  these  examples,  the  lYessury 
cannot  iMX>perly  give  up  on  needed  reform, 
as  it  has  now  done. 

In  the  days  which  follow,  I  expect  to  put 
in  the  RxcoKO  Information  concerning  both 
large  and  small  oU  and  gas  corporations  as 
opposed  to  the  examples  of  the  individual  oil 
<H>erators  which  I  am  speaking  about  today. 
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Table  I. — Examplea  qf  high  income  oil  operators  with  low  eifettive  tax  rates  {1960) 


December  12 


Tftxpttyer 


B_ 

C_ 

D 

*_ 


(1) 


ToUl 

coooomie 

income 


H642.M7 
4.(B0,3M 
2,301,278 

28,710,832 
1. 622. 478 
1,307,W2 


(2) 


R«p<irt«id 

ffononiio 

Incouie 


t2.110.0M 

2, 271, 723 
1,707,830 
38,440.778 
1, 17V.  248 
1,029,540 


(3) 


A.ljustfd 
lucoiite 


(4) 


taxable 
lncoiu« 


$406,378 

(723. 916) 

464.  4(M 

1  (VW.ei*) 

'330.846 

136.633 


$317,284 

{Tl!>,  ■ib-i) 

'.'40.  016 

<  (846.  330) 

'  (184.992) 

3 131. 946 


(») 


Federal 

income 

tax 


$188,768 

0 

142,808 

0 

0 

81.240 


(•) 

Federal  in- 
oome  taxa« 
peroentaKc 
of  toU) 
reported 
economic  in- 
come (col.  2) 


7.9 

0 

8.4 

0 

0 

6.9 


'  After  carryover  of  net  Ion. 
'  Before  personal  exemptions. 


PUBLIC  WORKS  APPROPRIATION 
BILL.  1964 — CONFERENCE  REPORT 
Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President.  I 
submit  a  report  of  the  committee  of 
conference  on  the  disagreeing  votes  of 
the  two  Houses  on  the  amendments  of 
the  Senate  to  the  bill  (HJl.  9140)  mak- 
ing appropriations  for  certain  civil  func- 
tions administered  by  the  Department  of 
Defense,  certain  agencies  of  the  Depart- 


ment of  the  Interior,  the  Atomic  Energy 
Commission,  the  St.  Lawrence  Seaway 
Development  Corporation,  the  Ten- 
nessee Valley  Authority,  and  certain 
river  basin  commissions  for  the  fiscal 
year  ending  June  30,  1964,  and  for  other 
purpases.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  for 
the  present  consideration  of  the  report. 
The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  re- 
port will  be  read  for  the  information  of 
the  Senate. 

Table  1. — Summary  table 


The  legislative  clerk  read  the  report. 

(For  conference  report,  see  House 
proceedings  of  today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  report?  "*. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  report. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Mr.  President,  the 
conference  report  was  signed  by  all  of 
the  Senate  conferees. 

All  legislation  is  the  result  of  com- 
promise. In  general,  I  believe  that  the 
Senate  conferees  did  very  well  in  up- 
holding the  position  of  the  Senate.  The 
conference  report  provides  $4,406,272,700, 
which  Is  $94,690,500  below  the  amount 
approved  by  the  Senate;  $130,156,300 
above  the  House;  $155,684,300  below  the 
budget;  and  $1,128,429,910  below  the 
appropriation  for  fiscal  year  1963. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  insert  at 
this  point  in  the  Record  a  summary  table 
explaining  the  action  of  the  conferees 
on  the  various  items  in  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 


Item 


Budget  esti- 
mate. 1984 
(as  amended) 


Salaries  and  expenses. 


TITLE  I-DEPARTMENT  OF  DEFENSE-CIVIL 
Department  or  the  Abmt 

CBMITERIAL  EZrENSES 


General  investiiraUons 

Construction,  general '.'.'.'.I'.'.'." 

Operation  and  maint«iance.  feneraJ. .!""""! 

General  expenses — •—.      ... 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and 'tributaries 

U.S.  Section,  St.  Lawrence  River  Joint  Board  of  Engineers 


Total,  rivers  and  harbors  and  flood  control. 


Canal  Zone  Government: 

Operating  expenses 

Capital  outlay ' 

Panama  Canal  Company:  Limitation  on  geTOraiadmiiiistraUveVxpeiis^I 


$10. 848. 000 


2a  080. 000 

819. 488, 000 

167.388,000 

16,262.000 

74,880,000 


I{ou!«<  allow- 
ance 


$10. 800. 000 


Senate  allow- 
ance 


$10, 800. 000 


1, 067. 026, 000 


Total,  tbe  Panama  CanaL 

ToUl,  titlel 

TITLE  U-DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  INTERIOR 

BVKEAU  or  KECLAMATIOM 


General  investigations 

Construction  and  reliabilitation..."""!"! 

Operation  and  maintenance "" 

Indefinite  appropriation  of  receiptirillllllll 

Loan  program . 

Emergency  fund -—.———-      .....        ..... 

Upper  Colorado  River  Basin  FmJd"""""! 

General  administrative  expenses 111111"!™!! 

Total,  Bureau  of  Reclamation 

Construction bonnevill.  fowee  admikisteatioh 

Oi)eration  and  maintenance I-!I!!!I1!!!I!!!"! 

Total,  Bonneville  Power  Adminlstratioii 

Operation  and  maintenance .'^'7!!^."'''^  ~''"  ADMnnsTBATiON 


26.485.000 

7.250.000 

(9,550.000) 


33,71^00O 


1,131,587,000 


SOITHWEBTBRN  roWEB  ADUINIflTBATION 


Con.struction 

Operation  and  raaiiitenanee 

Continuing  fund  (indefinite  appropiiaiion'of  receipts)!!! 

Total,  Southwestern  Power  Administration 

Total,  definite  appropriations 

Total,  indefinite  appropriations. I.""""'. 


Total,  title  II. 


11.381,000 
196.780.000 
38,688.000 
(4,383.000) 
13,300.000 

'i6i!287!666 

10,061,000 


IR  noo.  000 

798.282,700 

160.  OnO.  001) 

15,  000,  000 

74,500,000 


1.055.782,700 


2.V00O.flO0 
6. 500, noo 
(9,000,000) 


31.600.000 


1,098,082,700 


ao,8oaooo 

849,868,000 

157.388,000 

15,000.000 

80,408,000 

10,000 


Confirx'nce 
allowance 


$10. 800. 000 


1.123. 24a  000 


25.725.000 

7,250.000 

(9.286.000) 


32,976.000 


1,187.016,000 


370.347.000 


56,068.000 
13,929.000 


89, 887, 000 
1.000.000 


3,520.000 

1.588.000 

(4.500.000) 


6,088,000 


446.422.000 
8,863,000 


9.894.000 

180.190.000 

38.000.000 

(4.363.000) 

12,217.000 

'97!845!76o 
10,000,000 


348,148,700 


38,000,000 
13,200,000 


49.200.000 
1,000.000 


3.000,000 

1.500.000 

(4,500,000) 


19.115,000 
827.148,500 
154.00a0O0 

i5,ooaooo 

77,864  000 

laooo 

1,093.133.500 


25.725,000 
8, 500, (NX) 
(9.286.a)0) 


82,226.000 


1,136,188.500 


10.442.000 
187. 426. 000 
38.000.000 
(4. 383.  COO) 
12.387.000 

97,"  989,"  266 
10,000,000 


358,223,200 


36,204,000 
13,600,000 


49.704.000 
1. 000. 000 


3.000.000 

1.500,1)00 
(4.500.000) 


10.'.>»4.00U 
lh5.  431.000 
38.000.000 
(4.383.000) 
12,3C7.0»X) 

97.989.200 
10,000.000 


354,081,200 


38.204.000 
13.500.001) 


49.704.000 
1.0U).0I1C 


4.500,000 

4(U.848,700 
8.863,000 


411,709,700 


4,500,000 


411,427.300 
8,883,000 


3,000.000 

L.MID.ODI) 
(4..'iOO.OOO) 


4,500,000 


400,285,200 
8,883,000 


420.200,200 


418,148,200 
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Item 


...  4 

opriation  Of  receipts 


Operating  expenses 

Indefinite  appropriai ^_ 

Plant  and  capital  equipment 

Total.  Atomic  Energy  Commission. 


TITLE  in-INDEPENDENT  OFFICES 

ATOMIC  BKBBOr  COMMISSION 


St.  Lawrence  Seaway  Development  Corporation: 
Limitation  on  admial:itratlve  expenses 

Tennessee  Valley  Authority_ 


Delaware  River  Basin  Commission: 

Salaries  and  expenses 

Contribution  to  the  Delaware  River  Basin  Commfaslon!! 

Total,  Delaware  River  Basin  Commission 

V.8.  Study  Commission,  Southeast  River  Basins 


Budget  esti- 
mate, 1964 
(as  amended) 


$2,423,600,000 
(32,000.000) 
426,145.000 


Total,  definite  appropriations. . . 
Total,  indefinite  appropriations. 


Total,  title  III ,. .^ 

TITLE  IV— FUNDS  APPROPRLATED  TO  THE  PRESIDENT 
Public  works  acoeloration. 


11: 


Total,  title  IV... 
Grand  totals: 

Total,  definite  approprfcttions 

Total,  indefinite  appropriations... 


Grimd  total,  all  titles. 


2,849,645.000 

(429,000) 
48,284,000 


39,  COO 
117,000 


House  allow- 
ance 


$2,306,160,000 
(32,000,000) 
380,000.000 


196,000 


2,896,085.000 
32,000,000 


2,030,085.000 


45.000.000 


2.688.169.000 

(429.000) 
46,000,000 


38.000 
117.000 


Senate  allow- 
ance 


$2,309,524,000 
(32.000,000) 
418.895,000 


155,000 


2,734,324,000 
32,000,000 


2,766,324.000 


45,000.000 

4.521.094.000 
40,863,000 


4,235.253.400 
40.863.000 


4,561.957,000 


4.278.116.400 


2,788.219.000 

(429,000) 
48,284.000 


38.000 
117,000 


Conference 
allowance 


$2,342,660,000 
(32.000.000) 
400,000,000 


2,742,669.000 


(429.000) 


155,000 


2,836,658.000 
32,000,000 


2,868,658,000 


4i5,000.000 


45,000,00c 

4.480.100.200 
40.863.000 


4.500,983,200 


47,142,000 


38.000 
117.000 


155.000 


2,789.066.000 
32,000,000 


2,821,966,000 


aO.  000. 000 


30,000.000 

4,385,409,700 
40,863,000 


4.406,272,700 


TrTLE  I- 


CORPS  OF  ENOINEEBS GENERAL 

INVESTIGATIONS 


the  Senate;  $1,115,000  above  the  amoimt  showing  the  details  of  the  amount  al- 

mr.  ITT  T  irxTT^r^     «                                    allowed  by  the   House;   and  $1,015,000  lowed  for  this  item. 

Mr.  ELLEmDm.    For  general  invesU-     above  the  appropriation  for  1963.  There  being  no  objection  the  table  wa., 

485.000  below  the  amount  approved  by                                                        --""lowuii  lunuws. 

Table  2. — General  investigations 


Item 


r 


1.  Surveys: 

(a)  Navigation  studlc* 

(b>  Flood  control  studies !!!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

W  Beach  erosion  cooporative  studies !!"! 

(d)  Comprel)«>nsive  hiwjn  studies:  

Big  Black  Rlvir.  Miss 

Big  Muddy  River,  111 ' 

Brazos  River  Basin,  Tex ' 

Colorado  River.  Tex ' 

Connecticut  River  Basin.  C^nn!! 'MMS.'.'vV.!fmd'N!H 

>ox  River.  Wis 

(>«>nessee  River  Basin.  N.Y.  wid  Pa' 

(Inuid  River  Basin.  Mich  ...  

Kanawha  River   W.  Va..  Va..  and  N  C 

Missouri  River  ilasin 

Noches  River.  Tex 

Ohio  River  Ba»ln  review       

Pascagoula  River  Basin,  Kiiss 

Pearl  River  Bjwln  Miss 

I'uget  Sound  area,  Waiihington  

Red  River  below  IXnison  Dam,  La.,  "Arit!,"6kia!,"a"nd'feV."! 

Sabine  River,  Tex 

8t.  Francis  Rivor,  Ark.  and  Mo"! 

8t.  John.s  River  Biksin,  Maine  

St.  Joseph  River  Basin,  .Mich,  and  ind" 


Budget 

estimate  for 

fiscal  year 

1964 


Susquehanna  River  Basin.  N.Y.,  Pa.,  and'Md 

I'puer  MLsslssipni  River  Basin..  

>\  abash  River,  Ind.  imd  111  ' 

White  River  Basin,  Ark.  and  Mo 

Willamette  River  Basin.  Ot»»        


,  ,  ^.     ^,  River  Basin,  Oreg 

(e)  Special  studies: 

Arkansas  River  pumped  storage,  Arkansas 


lurricane  studies 

Jersey  MrtwIowTJ,  N.Y.  and'N.J 

Lake  Erle-Ontiirio  Waterway,  N.Y 

Rampart  Ciuiyon,  Alaska 

San  Francisco  B»y  area  survey.  Califomia!! 

Texas  ooajit '    "* 

Hudson  River  slltatlon  stu'd"y!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

General  mluction  applied  agaiiist  basin  surve^V!!!!!! 

Subtotal  surveys 


$1,535,000 

4,440.000 

350,000 

25.000 
115.000 
200.000 
215.000 
250,000 

75,000 
150.000 
200,000 
150,000 
250.000 

iiaooo 

775.000 
160.000 
100,000 
150,000 
250,000 
115,000 
25,000 
85,000 
100,000 
330,000 
325.000 
250,000 
250,000 
350,000 

50.000 

50.000 
300.000 

40.000 
200.000 
387.000 
150.000 
200.000 
197.000 

90.000 

2saooo 


House 
allowance 


13.234.000 


$1,828,000 

4,777.000 

375,000 

25.000 
115.000 
200.000 
215.000 
250.000 

75.000 
150.000 
200.000 
150.000 
250.000 
110.000 
775.000 
ISO.  000 
100.000 
150,000 
250.000 
115.000 

25.000 

85.000 
100.000 
330,000 
325.000 
250.000 
250.000 
350.000 

50.000 

50.000 
30.0000 

40.000 
250.000 
387.000 
150.000 
25a  000 
197.000 

90.000 
250,000 

"-i.'666!666" 


Senate 
allowaace 


12.969.000 


$2,500,000 

5,876,000 

400,000 

25.000 
115.000 
200.000 
215,000 
250.000 

75,000 
150,000 
200.000 
150,000 
250,000 

iiaooo 

775,000 
150,000 
100,000 
150.000 
250.000 
115.000 
25,000 
85.000 
100.000 
330.000 
325.000 
250.000 
250.000 
350,000 

50.000 
200.000 
300.000 

40.000 
25a  000 
387.000 
150.000 
250.000 
197.000 

90.000 
250.000 

55.000 
-1.500.000 


Conference 
allowanoe 


$2,164,000 

6,351.000 

400,000 

25.000 
115.000 
200.000 
215.000 
250.000 

75.000 
150.000 
200.000 
150.000 
250.000 

uaooo 

775.000 
150.000 

loaooo 

150.000 
250.000 
115.000 
25.000 
85.000 
100,000 
33a  000 
325.000 
250.000 
2.-iO.000 
350.000 

SO. 00* 
125.000 
300.  ono 

40.000 

2.';o.(ino 
3>i:.()oo 

15().UU0 
250.000 
197.  OOi 
90.009 
2.%.  000 

-l.5OU.U00 


14.480.000 


13..V>4.fl00 


GIZ- 


-1636 
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December  12 


Item 


2.  Colloctkxi  and  study  of  basic  data: 

SIfMm  imcinc  (U.S.  OeoloKloil  Survey) 

Precipitation  studies  (T.f.  Weather  Bureau)  

Fish  atiit  WlWllfe  Coorlinatton  Act  studies  (U^S.  m>  and  wiMlifc  Swvtee') 

International  wat<>r  studies . 

Flood  plain  studies •.I-~1II"II1II1IIIIII1I!IIIIIII"I^III"! 

Subtotal,  collection  and  study  of  basic  data 

3.  Research  and  dovelopment: 

Beach  erosion  development  studies. 

llydrolotric  studies ^lilllllllllll 

EnSincrrinK  studies '.V.'.'.'.'.'.".'. 

Plan  fDrintiJiiUon  and  evaluation  studies '..'.'.        '" 

Mississippi  Basin  model:  

(1)  Construction 

(2)  Mississippi  River  comprehensive  study.I.II" 

Nuclear  explosives  studies  for  civil  construction_ I.I'"" 

■s^  " 

Subtotal,  research  and  development » 

General  reduction  due  to  slippage I.I.IIIIIIIIIII 

Total,  general  investigations .^.'. 


Budget 

estimate  for 

fiscal  year 

1064 


4(W.UI)0 
210.  UUU 

8A.aoo 

71  .S.  000 


1.770.000 


Rao,  000 

18\000 
1.36.\000 

lUO.OOO 

4«i.ono 

210.000 
1,(»15.000 


&.OA«,000 


20,060.000 


TIoti.se 
allowance 


$am.ooo 

4M).U00 
210. 000 

Hs.aoo 

71  .\  000 


1.770,000 


820.000 

IU.OIM 

1.365.000 

100.000 

461.000 

21(».  000 
1.200,000 


Senate 
allowuncB 


$2HO.0OO 

4M).0(W 

210.000 

8^000 

713,000 


1.770.000 


820.000 

180.000 

1.366.000 

100.000 

461.000 

210. 000 

I.  200.000 


4. 941. 000 

-1.100.000 

18,000.000 


4.341,000 


ao,aoo,ooo 


Confc'rence 
allowunce 


»2HO.noo 

480.  wo 

210.  OOU 

8.\000 

715.000 


1.  770, 000 


820.000 

185.000 

1,  34V5.  UM 

100.000 

461.000 

210.000 

1.200.000 


4,141.000 
-550.000 

19,115.000 


CONSTRUCTION,    CENEHAL 

Mr.  KI  .LENDER.  For  construction. 
general,  the  conference  bill  provides 
$827,146,500  which  is  $22,709,500  below 
the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate; 
$28,863,800  above  the  House;  and  $34,- 
276,000  above  the  1963  appropriation. 

Generally  speaking,  the  House  sent  us 
a  good  bill  this  year.  As  I  stated  earlier 
this  week,  when  the  bill  was  before  the 
Senate,  the  House  added  some  new  un- 
budgeted  items,  which  upon  review  by 
the  Senate  committee  proved  to  be  de- 
sirable projects,  and  the  committee  rec- 
ommended approval  of  their  inclusion  in 


the  bill.  The  Senate  concurred  in  trat 
recommendation. 

The  House  added  17  new  planning 
starts,  which  were  subsequently  ap- 
proved by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  added 
28  new  planning  starts,  and  the  House 
approved  20  of  these  additional  plan- 
ning items  approved  by  the  Senate. 

The  House  added  19  new  construction 
starts  Involving  a  future  commitment  of 
$89,560,000.  These  projects  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Senate.  The  Senate  added 
23  additional  construction  starts.  The 
House  accepted  15  of  the  new  starts 
added  by  the  Senate  having  a  future 

Construction,  general,  fiscal  year  1964 


commitment  of  $20,953,000.  The  budget 
provided  for  34  new  starts  having  a  fu- 
ture commitment  of  $365,483,000.  Thus 
the  conference  bill  provides  for  68  new 
construction  starts  involving  a  future 
commitment  of  $475,996,000,  or  about  6 
months  work  at  the  current  rate  of  ap- 
propriations. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  Insert  at 
this  point  In  the  Record  a  tabulation 
showing  the  details  of  the  amount  al- 
lowed for  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows. 


Construction,  general.  State  and  project 


.Approved  budget  estimuto 
for  fiscal  year  1964 


Construction 


(MP) 
(MP) 


(N) 
(MP) 

(FC) 

CFC) 
(FC) 

(N) 


(MP) 
(MP) 


<fCi 


Alabama: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Holt  loclt  and  dam , 

Jone.s  Blufl  lo«:k  and  dam 

Millers  Ferry  lock  and  dam 

Mobile  Harbor  40-foot  channel 

Paint  Rock  River _ LlllliriH 

Tennessee- Tomb Igbee  Waterway,  Ala.  and  Mte. 

Walter  F.  Qeorge  (Fort  Oatnes)  lock  and  dam  (Na- 
tional wildlife  refuge  lands,  Alabama  and  Oeorgia) 

West  Point  Dam,  Ala.  and  Ga.    (See  Georgia.) 
Alaska: 

Sitka  Harbor— Crescent  Bay  Basin 

Snettishan  pov.-er  project ". 

Arixona: 

Alamo  Reservoir 

(ilia  River  downstream  from  Painted  Rock  B«KTvoirI' 

Tucson  diversion  channeL.^^.. 

Arkansas: 

Arkansas  River  and  tributaries,  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa: 

(a)  Bank  stabilizatk>n  and  channel  rectification 

(b)  Navigation  locks  and  dums 

Beaver  Reservoir "I'"' 

Bull  Sboals  Reservoir,  additions  of  units  Nos.  7  and  8 

Arkansas  and  Missouri 

Dardanelle  lock  and  dam 

De  Quei'n  Reservoir I 

DvpTdy  Reservoir j I.I.IIII' 

Dierks  Reservoir ..„..      .  . 

Garland  City I.IIIIIIIIII"' 

(iillam  Reservoir I.. 

Greers  Ferry  Reservoir IIIIIIIIIIIII 

Maniece  Bayou,  upstream  extension I" 

McKinney  Bayou  upstream  extension,  Arkansas  and 

Tpx:»s 

Millwood  Reservoir I.IIIIIIII"" 

Narrows  Dam  luldition  of  3d  power  unit.IIIIII 

Quachita  and  Black  Rivers,  Ark.  and  La 

Oziirk  lock  and  <lam 

Ked  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization  beiow"Dcnison 

Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex . 

VUlage  Creek,  V>  hite  River,  and   .May berry  Le\-ee 

Districts. 


$7,  TOO,  000 

"2l666,'666 

1.000.000 
231.000 


Plamilng 


House  allowance 


Construction 


$250,000 


000.000 


2,300,000 
11750, 666 


18,000.000 
11.000.(100 
10,300,tXX) 

567,000 
20,000,000 

"2,3561666 


1.000.000 
2, 917,000 


15.600.000 

100.000 

1.000,(X)0 


300,000 


226,000 
'266I666 


250,000 

"is6I666" 


285.000 


$7,700,000 

"i"666.'666 
1. 000. 000 

231.000 


Planning 


2,500,000 


1,750,000 


18.000.000 
1I,0(K).000 
10,300,000 

567,000 
20,000,(X)0 

"2I356I666' 


1,000,000 

2,917.000 

200,000 


ifi.(no.ooo 

100,000 
1,000,000 


aoo.000 


$250,000 


Senate  allowance 


Con:>truction 


225,000 


200,000 


250,000 

"isoloco 


285,000 


7 


$7,700,000 

"2.'666,'666 
1,000.000 

231,000 


Planning 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$25a000 


500,000 

821.000 

2,500,000 

11756,666 


18.000.000 
11.000.000 
10,300,000 

567.000 
20,000,000 

"2I356I666' 


250.000 
1.000.000 
2,917,000 

200.000 


15,600,000 

100.000 

1,300.000 


300.000 


225,000 


300,000 

2661666 


250,000 

"isolooo" 


44.000 

'28sI666 

71,000 


$7,700,000 

"2,'666.'666 

1.000.000 
231.000 


500,000 

921,000 

2,500,000 

"il756,"666 


18. 000.  POO 
1I.000,(J00 
10, 30U.  UOO 

567,000 
20,000,000 

"2I856I666 


Planning 


$250,000 


250.000 
1,000.000 
2,917.000 

200,000 


15,600,000 

100.000 

1,000.000 


aoo.ooo 


225,000 

266.666 


250,000 

1561666 


44.000 


285,000 


37.5C0 


1963 
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peneni,  State  and  project 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(BE) 

(.V) 

(FC) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(BE) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 


(N> 
(BE) 

i 


(MP) 


CaUfomla: 

Alameda  Creek _ 

Bear  Creek... IIIIU'I 

Buchanan  Reservoir 

Camanche  Reservoir 

Corte  Madera  Creek  .  ...  ' 

Cre,scent  City  Harbor  (breakwater) .IIIIIIIIII"""' 

Dana  Point  Ilarbor 

Dry  Creek  Reserrolr  and  channel" improvement." II II 

Hidden  Reservoir .., __ 

Los  Anreles  County  drainage  arealllllliri 

Lower  San  Joaquin  River  and  tributaries 
Marina  Del  Rey  (I'laya)  Harbor 

^S"** .,  ^r®*^    Reservoir,    Calif,    and    Nev.'  (See' 
Nevada.)  ' 

Merced  River  Reservoirs 1 

Mormon  SlouKh 

New  Hogan  R«'SBrvoir. .„ IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIII 

New  Melones  Reevryoir IIIIIIIIIIII 

Noyo  River  and  HarI>or      .1.  

Oroville  Revrvoir .'  

Redondo  Beach  Kmg  Uarbior  

Redwood  City  Harbor 

Redwood  Creek 

Russian  River  Basin  (Coyote  VaiieyDam) 

Sacramento  River  bank  protection 

Sacramento  River  and  major  and  minor  tributartM 
Sacramento  River,  (Uilco  Uuiding  to  Red  Blufl 
Sacramento  River  deep  water  ship  channel 
Sacramento  River  flood  control  proiect 

Santa  Barbara  Harbor ....VT?.'! 

Santa  Crui  County  (reimbursement)" 

SanU  Crut  Harbor  (sand  bypassing  plant) "" 

Tahchevak  Cnnk "" 

Ventura  Pler|>oiit  Area  (reimbiDseinent) 

Walnut  Creek...  .  

West  Fork  Reser»-oir...   

Colorado:  

Trinidad  Reservoir 

Connecticut:  ' 

A  rLsonla-IVrby  .  .. . 

Black  Rock  ReaerToirllllllllliri " 

Colebrook  River  He.servoir .       ' 

Connecticut  River  below  Hartford' (reveinients) 

Connecticut  River  below  HartlbH,  North  Cove  it  did 

Saybrook 

East  Brancli  Reservoir 

Hancock  Brook  Ktvtervoir     I 

Hop  Brook  Reservoir. IIH 

New  Ixjndon  Barter  " " 

Northfleld  Brook  Reservoir  ""         

Silver  Beach  to  Ctdar  Beach  (reimbursement) 

Stamford... 

Sucker  Brook  Reaprvoir' ' 

West  Thompson  Reservoir 

Delaware:  

DeUwar*  River,  Phila<lelphla  to  sea,  anchorages.  Dela- 
ware. New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.    (See  New 
J©r96y.) 
Delaware  Ri\-er,  Philadelphia  to  sea  (dikes) 

Indian  River  Inlel  (bulkheads)  

Inland  Waterway,  Delaware  RiverVo' Chesapeake' Bay 
(Cheiwpeake  anil  Delaware  Canal)  pt.  II,^Vlawai4 

and  .Maryland 

Florida:  

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  IxtuLslana.) 
Apalachicola  Rivtr  channel  improTement 

Bakers  Haulo\-er  lolet " 

Canaveral  Harbor "" 

Central  an<l  .soutliem  Florida 

Cross  Florida  l>urRoc«nal..   ..        

Intercoastal  Waterway:  

(a)  CaloosahatclH«<>  River  to  Anclote  River 

(b)  Jack.sonville  to  Miami  

Miami  Harbor 

Palm  Bead.  Cwnly  Like  Worth  toVt  to  SoottiLiie 
Worth  Inlet  (reimbursement)  •'«•»"  "i»r 

Palm  Beach  Harbor * 

Pen.sacola  Harbor... 

Port  Everglades  IlHrbor  (1958  act) 

OeorKia:  

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Carters  Dam   ,. 

S)ivannah  Harbor.  iCing.s  l.si:in<i 'titrnHig 'bi^ in 

.Savannah  River  hftow  Augusta.  Ga.  and  S  C    

W  alter  F  George  l9ek  and  dam,  Alabama  and  GeoiVli 
(See  Alabama.)  " 

West  Tolnt  Reserwair.  Ala.  and  Ga 
Hawaii:  j  

Hllo  Harbor    ...  |J 

Kahuhil  Harbor  (hr^^kwat'er)' 

Kaimakakal  Harboe  

Walloa  Stream....ii  II 


Approved  budget  estimate 
tor  fiscal  year  1964 


Construction 


Idaho 

rC)         BoU»  Valley 

MP)        Dworshak  (Bruces 
FC)         Ririe  R«>servolr.. 


tddy)"lU8erTo'lrI 


1000,000 

i'soolooo 
366,666 


15,000.000 

610.000 

1,350,000 


2,260,000 


8,000,000 
950,000 


335,000 
700.000 
1,500,000 
800.000 
350.000 
900,000 

""56,666" 
100,000 

"i22.'666' 

100.000 


Planning 


685.000 
1.600.000 


900.000 

32.000 

300.000 

£.'7661666' 


500.000 
831.000 


11.000.000 


500,000 
204.000 

1.500,000 
14,000,000 

1,000,000 

osaooo 

2.085.000 
1.500,000 

0,000 


575,000 


2.300.000 

loaooo 


800,000 

"  "7«8,666' 

400.000 
6.00a  000 


$25aooo 


150.000 
100.000 


25,000 


100.000 
150,000 


60,000 


House  allowance 


Construction 


80,000 

86.000 

100.000 

150.000 

250.000 

60,000 


100,000 


90.000 


V" 


35a  000 

eoaooo 


r^ooo 


$8oaooo 

3I 8661666 
3661666" 


15. 00a  000 

6iaooo 

1,35a  000 


2,250,000 


4,555,000 
960,000 
600,000 

"  336.'666 
700,000 
7D.O0O 
800,000 
350,000 
840,000 

"  "56.'66d" 
100.000 
200,000 
122,000 

500,000 


Senate  aUowanoe 


Planning     Construction 


685.000 

1,  eoaooo 


900,000 

32.000 

300,000 

1,766,666 


soaooo 

831,000 


11,000,000 


500.000 

204,000 

1.500.000 

14,000.000 

1,000,000 

95a  000 

2.  OR.*!.  000 
1,5U>.000 

9,000 


67^000 


2. 20a  000 

aoaooo 

270,000 


soaooo 
"7««,"666 

409.000 
6. 00a  000 


$250,000 

'1251666 


05,000 
20a  000 
100.000 


25.000 


100.000 
150,000 


60,000 


80,000 

86,000 

100.000 

l.W.OOO 

2.'i0.000 

60,000 


100.000 


90,000 


35a  000 

ooaooo 


375,000 


$600,000 

'3I 8661666" 
3661666 


15.000.000 

61  a  000 

1,350,000 


2,250,000 

ioolooo' 

i  555, 000 
9S0.000 

eoaooo 

"'335.'666' 
700.000 
1.500,000 
800.000 
350.000 
000,000 

'"""56.666" 

100.000 
200.000 
122.000 
300,000 


300,000 


578.000 

685.000 

1,600,000 


•00.000 

32,000 

300,000 

"i,'766I666 


500.000 
831,000 


12,000,000 


500.000 
250,000 

1,500,000 
15,500.000 

1.000,000 

1.200,000 
2,085.000 
1,500.000 

9,000 
2SO.000 
299.000 
575,000 


2,2oaooo 

300.000 
27a  000 


soaooo 

""766,'666" 

400.000 
6, 00a  000 


Planning 


$25a000 

"  i25l666" 
'26,666' 
"ofilooo" 

200,000 
100,000 


25.000 
50,000 

"1661666 
15a  000 


60,000 


50.000 


80,000 

86,000 

100.000 

150.000 

250.000 

60.000 


100.000 
50.000 


90,000 


35a  000 

ooaooo 
'ioolooo 


375,000 


2440S»r 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


Platming 


$900,000 

"3I866I666' 

""»6I666' 


15, 00a  000 
eiaooo 

1,350,000 


2, 25a  000 


4,555^000 
950,000 

eoaooo 
"""335,666 

700.000 
1.000.000 
800.000 
350.000 
840.000 

"56,666' 

100,000 
200.000 
122.000 
300,000 


685,000 
1,600,000 


900.000 

32.000 

300,000 

il766,"666' 


500.000 
831,000 

11,000,000 


soaooo 
2saooo 

1.500,000 

14.  750. 000 

1,000,000 

1.200.000 
2.085,000 

i,5oaooo 

9,000 

2saooo 
'""575,666 


2.300.000 
300,000 
27a  000 


soaooo 
"7M,'666 

400.000 

$.  ooaooo 


$2saooo 

1251666 

""26I666 

""^"66o 
200,000 
10a  000 


25.000 
50,000 

"i66,'666 

150,000 


saooo 


aaooo 

8S.000 

100.000 

150,000 

25a  000 

60,000 


10a  000 
60,000 


90,000 


3.1a  000 

ooaooo 
i66,"66o 


375.  ( 


21406 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD— SENATE, 

C0Hatrucli<m,  general,  fiscal  year  1964 — Coutiuued 


December  12 


Construction,  irneral.  State  and  project 


Approved  budget  eatimaU 
(or  fUcal  yw  1964 


CoastruutkMi 


DUnois: 

(BA)         Calumet  River,  taridcea 

(N)  jCalumet  River  and  nuil>or,  III.  and  Ind.: 

lu)  27-(oot  depth  in  river  channel  and  Lak«  Calu- 
met (19«2act) 

fb)  20-foot  approach  channel,  28-foot  outer  harbor. 

(YC)         Carlyle  Reservoir 

(R)  Chicago  Harl>or  (hrf«kwater)„ 

(N)  Chicago  Harbor -1962  act. 

(FC)         Clear  Lake  Special  I>rak»ge  District 

(FC)         East  St.  Louis  and  vicinity 

(FC)         Freeport 

(N)  niinois  Waterway  Calumet-Soc  modiAcatlon,  pt.  I, 

Illinois  and  Indiana . 

(FC)         Indian  Grave  Drainage  District I"' 

Island  levee,  Indiana  and  Illinois.    (See  Indiana.) 

(N)  Kaskaskiii  River 

(FC)  Levee  Unit  No.  6,  Wabash  River  (deferred)     . 

(FC)         MeOee  Creek  I)rmiiw|»aiid  Levee  District 

(N)  Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  RiverB. 

m.  and  Mo. 

(a)  ReKulating  works 

(6)  Chain  of  Rocks 

(FC)  Mount  Cannel 

(FC)         Oakley  Reservoir 

(FC)         Rend  Lake  Reservoir...; 

(FCT)  Richland  Creek 

(FC)         Rochester  and  McClcarys  Bluff  Levee. 

(FC)         ShelhyvUle  Reservoir I."!"! 

fFO         Sid  Simpson  floo*!  control  project  (Bearilstowii) 

(FO  Snv  Island  Levee  Drainage  District 

(FC)         Subdistrict  No.  1  of  Drainage  Union  No.  1  and  Bay 
Island  Levee  and  Drainage  District 

(FO         The  Sny  Basin 

(FC)         Tri-Pond  levee I.^---III]""Ii: 

Indiana: 

(FC)         Brookville  Reservoir.. - 

Calumet  River  and  Harbor,  III.  and  Ind.    (See  iiiinoiis.) 
(N)  Cannelton  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Ketnuckv 

(FC)         EvansvUIe '" 

(FC)         Huntington  Reservoir 

Illinois  Waterway,  Calumet-Sag  raodiflcaticn,  pt.  I, 
Illinois  and  Indiana.    (See  Illinois.) 

(FC)         Island  levee,  Indiana  and  Illinois 

(FC)         I^evee  unit  5,  Waba.<ih  River '"_' 

(FC)         Mason  J.  Niblack  levee 

Mc  Alpine  lock  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky.    (See 
Kentucky.) 

(FC)         MIssisslnewa  Reservoir. 

(FC)         Monroe  Reservoir '.'"".'.'. 

(N)  Newburgta  locks  and  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky^]!! 

(FC)         Sal>unonie  Reservoir "._ 

(N)  UnlontowD  locks  an<I  dam,  Indiana  and  Kentucky 

Iowa: 

Chariton  River,  Iowa  and  Missouri.     (See  Missouri  ) 

(TO         Coralville  Reservofr,  .Mchafley  Bridge 

(FC)         Dubuque 

(FC)         Floyd  River  and  tributaries 

(FC)         Indian  Creek  Dam 

(FC)         Iowa  River-Flint  Creek  Levee  District  No.  16  "  " 

(FC)         Little  Sloui  River '"\ 

(FC)         Missouri    River   agricultural   levees,    Iowa.    Kans^i 

Missouri  and  Nebraska 

.(N)  Missouri  River  channel  stabUisation,  iowa|  Kansas, 

.    Missouri,  and  Nebraska; 

(a)  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  to  Omaha,  Xebr 

(b)  Omaha,  Nebr.,  to  Kansas  City.. 

(c)  Kansas  City  to  the  mouth "', 

(FC?)         Muscatine    LUand    Levee    District    and    Muscatine^" 
—^                         Louisa  County  Drahuge  District  No.  13  . 
(FC)         Rathbun  Reservoir „ 

(FC)         Red  Rock  Reservoir 

(FC)         Saylorville  Reservoir "  J " 

Kansas:  " 

(FC)         Atchison 

(FC)         Big  mil  Reservoir 

(FC)         Clinton  Reservoir ^"IIIII 

(FC)         Council  Grove  Reservoir 

(FC)         Dodge  City 

(FC)         Elk  City  Re»rvolr... J" 

(FC)        John  Redmond  (Strawn)  Reservoir • 

(FC)         Kansas  City,  Kans.  and  Mo 

(FC)         Kansas  City,  Kans.  (1962  modification) 

(FC)         Marion  Re.servoir 

(FC)         Melvem  Reservoir 

(FC)         Merriam 

(FC)         Mllford  Reservoir I."!!"."""""" 

Missouri    River   agricultural   levees,    Iowa.    Kaii^ 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.) 

Missouri  River  channel  stablllr-ation,  Iowa.  Kansas 
MiMoori.  and  Nebraska.    (See  Iowa.)  ' 

OsBwatomie. 


11,400.000 


500.000 
2,  500, 000 
5,700,000 

300,000 


300,000 

0,100,000 


2,300.000 
400.000 
300,000 


Planning 


HouM  allowance 


Coostructioa 


tSl.OOO 

"i66,'666 
166,606' 

300.000 

laooo 
801 000 


uooaooo 
««^ooo 


i,ooaooo 

3.300,000 


9.871,000 

800.000 

2,000,000 


82S.000 
650,000 


5.100.000 
2.600,000 


3.520,000 


300.000 
501,000 

loaooo 


166.000 


200,000 


$1,400,000 


STQiOOO 
2,800,000 
5,700.000 

300,000 


300.000 
6.100.000 


Planning 


3.300.000 
400.000 
300.000 


1.00a  000 
606,000 


L0OO.00O 
3.500.000 


9,871,000 

800.000 

2.000,000 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Perry  Reservoir 

Pomona  Reservoir.... 

Topeka 

Wilion  Beservoir 


3,800,000 

"i^MoiooS" 

1,148.000 
5.600,000 


6.000.000 
2.700,000 
3,700.000 

300,000 

ii'aoo^ooo' 


1,800,000 

"«,"66a666 

6,000,000 

68a  000 

"i,'6oa666' 

14.928,666" 


3. 00a  000 
1.887.000 
3,  Ma  000 

6,«oaooo 


25a  000 

"266.'666' 


45,000 


82S.0OO 
650,000 


51.00,000 
2,600,000 


3,530.000 


151,000 

166,' 666" 
166,' 666" 

300,000 

laooo 
8a  000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


soaooo 

501,000 

loaooo 


16a  000 


200,000 


loaooo 

66,666 

185,666 


25a  000 


39.000 


150,000 
'3[  722.666 

i,' 566^666' 

1.148,000 
5,600,000 


6.000.000 
3.700,000 
2,700,000 

aoo.ooo 

400,000 

11,200.000 

400.000 


1,800.000 

6.666.666 
aooo,ooo 

680.000 

1,666,666 
'i4,"«5,'666" 


25a  000 
'266.666 

"351666' 
"46.'666 


3. 00a  000 

1.887.000 

3.6oaooo 
6,6oaooo  .... 


100,000 

66,666 
186.' 666 


25a  000 


30,000 


$1,400,000 


500,000 
2.  500.  (KK) 
5, 90(1. 000 

300,000 


300.000 
6.100.000 


3,300.000 
400.000 

3oaooo 


laooo 


isaooo 

1.00a  000 
606,000 


1,00a  000 
3.900.000 

soaooo 


9.871.000 

800.000 

2.000,000 


1,000.000 
750,000 


\  100. 000 
2,600.000 


4.00a  000 

750,000 


150,000 
3^722^666' 

"Li66."666' 

1,148,000 
5,600,000 


6.000.000 
2.700.000 
3,000,000 

200,000 

400,000 

11.200.000 

400,000 


1,800,000 

6. 600.' 666 

6.000.000 
68a  000 

i.  666, 666 
"i4"92.V666' 


3.000,000 

1,887.000 

3,6oaooo 
6,6oaooo 


Planning 


$27,000 
51,000 

'i66,'666 


100,000 

300,000 

laooo 
saooo 


aoaooo 

501.000 

loaooo 


16a  000 

200,000 


saooo 


26a  000 


200,000 

"siiooo" 
"45^666' 

1^ 


100,000 
36,000 

6a  000 

"i85,'666' 


50,000 

266,'666 
6a  000 


30,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$l,40a000 


500,000 
2,500,000 
5,700,000 

aoaooo 


aoaooo 

6, 100, 000 


2.  aoaooo 
4oaooo 
aoaooo 


16a  000 

1,00a  000 

au.000 


1,00a  000 
a.ioaooo 

300.000 


0.S71.W0 
800,000 

a.ooaooo 


826,000 
65a  000 


8.100.000 

3.6oaooo 


3;6aaooo 


150,000 
'3."722r666 

'ii 606^666 

1,148.000 
5,600.000 


6,000,000 
2.700,000 
3,000,000 

200.000 

400,000 

11,200.000 

400.000 


1,  aoaooo 

6.' 666.' 666" 

a  000. 000 

68a  000 

i.  66a  666' 

14.  92S,'666' 


a,  00a  000 

1,887.000 

3,6oaooo 

6,600.000 


Planning 


$27,000 
51,000 

~i66,'66o 


100,000 
900,000 

laooo 
saooo 


200.000 

501.000 

loaooo 


16a  00a 


20a  000 


50.000 


250.000 
'366.666 

"35"666 
""45"666 


100.000 
35.000 
60.000 

186,666 


250.000 
50.000 


30.000 


19  68 
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Constnictlon  general,  SUte  and  project 


(MP) 
(FC) 


(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 


(FC) 


(N) 


(N) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 


(FC) 

(N) 
(N) 


(N) 

(N) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(R) 

(FC) 
(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC)P 
(FC) 
(N) 


Kentucky: 

Barkley  Dam.  Ky.  and  Tenn 

Barren  River  Reservoir 

Cannelton  locks  and  dam.  Indluia'and  Ken'tuckv 

(Sue  Indiana.) 
Capt.  Anthony  Meldahl  locks  and  dam,  Kentucky 

and  Ohio ' 

Carr  Fork  Reservoir.... I.. .IIIIIIH 

Cave  Run  Reservoir.  

Celina  Dam  (deterred)  ..         

Cor  bin '.'.'.".". 

Cuml>erland ...""".' " 

Eagle  Creek  Reafvoir.IIIIIIII"! 

Fisntrap  Reservoir ...I'.'.'.'.l'.'.' " ' 

Orayson  Reservoir .""""Ill" 

Oroen  River  Reaervoir'.r""""" " 

McAlpino  locks  »nd  dam  (iiulsviilV)rindiima'and" 
Xcnlucky 

Newburgh  locks  and  dam,  Indicuia  and  Kentacky 
(See  Indiana.) 

Red  River  Reservoir 

Uniontown  lock$  and  dam,  Indiana  and  kentockv" 
(See  Indiana.)  '' 

Louisiana: 

Aauatic  plant   oontrol,   Alabama,   Florida,  Oeonda 
toui-slana  .MLsBlsslppi,  North  CaroUna,  South  Cwo- 

llna,  and  Texas.. 

Bayou  Lafourchu  and  I^fourcbe  Jump'w'a^'r'waV 

Calcasieu  River  and  Pass 

Calcasieu  River,  Bait  water  barricr..'imiIIII ''* 

Campll  Clarence  levee * 

Freshwater  Bayou "III"!  ' 

Mississippi  River,  gulf  outlet  II"""" 

New  Orleans  to  Venice  hurricane  protection '(1962' act) 
Ouacliita   and    Black    Rivers,    Ark.    and    La.    (See 

Arkan.sas.) 
Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabiUiation  below  Denison 
Dam,  Ark.,  I>a..  and  Tex.    (See  Arkansas.) 

Twelve  Mile  Bayou... 

Maine:  ' 

Narragaugiis  River 

Portland  Harbor.  45-foot  channel.V.'II 

Portsmouth  Harbor  and  Plscalaqua  River,  Maine  and 

N.H.     (8**  New  Hamj>shir«.> 
S«>araport  Harbor  (1962  act). 

MiU-ylana:  

Baltimore  Harbor  and  Channel 

Blooniinpton  Keservoir,  Md.  and  wlVa  ""I 

Inlimd  waterway,  Delaware  River  to  Che'sape^e*Bay" 
Del.  and  Md.  (C.  &  D.  Canal),  part  II.    (See  Dela- 
ware.) 
Mass:ichu8ettii: 

Boston  Harbor,  Chelsea  River 

Cape  ro<l  Canal.  Bourne  Bridge   

Chico|)ee  Falls... 

Conant  Brook  Rewrvoir IIIIII 

OloucestJ-r  IIiirlxiT.  

Littlevllle  Res«rv«lr.  "IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIU'I 

New  Bodford-Kalrhavcn  and  Acushnet  Barrier 

Plymouth  Harlmr  (1962  act) 

Plymouth  Town  Beach  (reim'burseinent) 

Three  Rivers 

Wareliam-Mariont...  

Westfl«>Id i,       

Michigan:  '" ' 

Charlevoix  Harbor  (piers  and  revetments) 
Detroit  River,  enlarge  Trenton  Channel 

Gladstone  Harbor ^        

Great  I^kes  connecting  channelV.'.'IIIIIH 

Ludinpton  Harbor  (north  revetment)"""        

Manl-stee  Harbor  (pier  and  revetment) 

Menoniin«H'  Harbor.  Mich,  and  Wis.    (See'''Wisc(»^'in') 

.MiLskegon  Harbor 

Muskegon   Harbof   (hreakwat«"ns",""piers"."an"d' revet- 
ments)  , , 

Ontonagon  Harhi}T...I.II 

Rwige  River ..... 

St.  Marys  River:  New  Poe  lock 

Saginaw  River  (flood  control)..  

Minnesota:  

Duluth  Superior  Harbor,  Minn,  and  Wte  • 
(a)  Inner  harbor.  27-  an<l  2J-16ot  channels 
(h)  Ouu-r  harbor  32- to  27-foot  channels.. 

Marshall.  Redwood  River  

Reservota-8  at  iM-adwaU-rs  of  Missiiskippi'Ri'wVwiiiu- 
b^oshlsh  Dam  fre pair  apron  and  cutoff  walb) 

St.  Paul  and  SoutI  St.  Paul.  

WInonn 

Mississippi:  

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

Jack.son  and  East  Jackson 

Natclwr ———-——.— -.—..... 

Okatiblx-e  Creek  Restrvoirlll'I ' 

Pascagoula  Harbor. 

Tenn<^<H>e-Tonibig:bee''Wate'r"wa'>^"Al"aVind\MiMr(8ee' 
Alatmma.) 


Approved  budget  esthnate 
(or  fiscal  year  1964 


Constmctlon 


$27,000,000 
7,067,000 


0,200,000 


Planning 


Houae  allowance 


Construction 


27a  000 


9,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

4,220,000 


$320,000 

220,000 

76,000 

'"46,"666' 


50,000 


1.000,000 

800.000 

4.200.000 


800,000 

9.000.000 

100.000 


$27,000,000 
7,067,000 


9,200,000 


270,000 


9,500,000 
1,000,000 
2,000,000 

4,220,000 


Planning 


$150,000 

220,000 

75.000 

"""46,'666" 


103.000 
23,000 


8«e  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


2.000.000 

718,000 
4.800,000 


400,000 

1,385,000 

35a  000 

"i"566I666' 

3,634.000 

7."666" 

soaooo 


1.485.000 

""866,'666 
18a  000 

300.000 


242,000 
600,000 


1.000.000 

1,162.000 

696,000 

200.000 
600.000 
200,000 


1,  soaooo 
'2,"266I666' 


1,000.000 

800.000 

4,200.000 


800,000 

9.000.000 

100.000 


50,000 


103.000 

23,000 


loaooo 


10a  000 
100,000 

30,000 


18.000 

80.000 

266.666 


loaooo 


500.000 
» 1. 000. 000 


718.000 
4.500.000 


400.000 

1.385.000 

350.000 

5oaooo 
2.  soaooo 

3,634.000 

7,'666' 

60aOOQ» 


1.466.000 

"'866.'666' 

160.000 
300.000 

100.000 


242.000 
600.000 


1.000.000 

1.162,000 

606,000 

200.000 
800.000 
200,000 


L3oaooo 
"2,'366I666' 


100,000 


40,000 


35.000 


100,000 
10a  000 

30,000 


30,000 

'a66,'666 


10a  000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


$27,000,000 

7,067,000 


10,000,000 


270.000 


9,800,000 
1,000.000 

2,000,000 

4,220,000 


1.000.000 
800.000 

4,200.000 

47.000 

100.000 

800.000 

9.000.000 
100,000 


'  (258,000) 

500,000 
2,000,000 


718,000 
4,500,000 


4oaooo 

1.385.000 
350.000 

soaooo 
2.  soaooo 

3,634.000 

7,'666' 

60aQD0 


1.486,000 
200.000 
800.000 
150.000 
300.000 

100,000 


500.000 
600,000 


1.000,000 
1.162,000 

«eaooo 

300.000 
500,000 
20a  000 


1.  aoaooo 

115,000 

'2,"266I666" 


Planning 


Conference  allowance 


C^onstructlon 


$250,000 

220i000 

75,000 

""46,'666' 
loaooo 


50,rjoo 


103.000 
23.000 


loaooo 


4a  000 


35,000 


100.000 

loaooo 

30,000 


30,000 

75.000 

200.000 


loaooo 


Planning 


$27,000,000 
7,067,000 


9,200,000 


279,000 


g,6oaooo 
1,000,000 
2,000.000 

4,220,000 


1,00a  000 

800.000 

4, 20a  000 

47,000 

10a  000 

800.000 
9.000.000 

100.000 


«  (25a  000) 


200.000 

soaooo 

150.000 

soaooo 

100,000 


soaooo 
ooaooo 


1,00a  000 

1.162.000 
696.000 

200.000 

6oaaoo 
aoaooo 


1.  aoaooo 

118.000 
2.300,000 


$250,000 

220.000 

75,000 

"46,666 
100,000 


50,000 


103.000 
23.000 


6oaooo 

1,500.000 

718,000 

i6oaooo 

loaooo 

4aooo 

466.666 

L38S.000 

36a  000 

soaooo 

>***. 

2.  soaooo 

a,sHooo 

35.000 

7.666 

soaooo 

10a  000 

10a  000 

30.000 

i.  485. 666 

30.000 
"266I666 


loaooo 


24408 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Conttruction,  general,  fiscal  year  1964 — Continued 


December  12 


ConstrtKtkHi,  (rnml,  SUte  and  project 


Miaioarl: 

Boll  Shoalj  Reaervolr  (units  7  and  8),  Arkansas  and 
MlaourL    (See  Arkansas.) 

(FC)        Caaton 

(FC)         Chariton  River,  Iowa  and  Mo 

(FC)         Cape  Oirardeau  and  vicinity,  reach  No.  2  only 

(FC)         Oreftory  Drainace  DUtrict 

(FC)         Hannibal 

(MP)        Joanna  Reservoir 

Kansas  City,  Kans.  and  Mo.    (See  Kansas.) 

(MP)        Kaysintter  Bluff  Reaervolr 

MP>        KajTsinger  Bluff  Reservoir.  hiKhway  construction 

Mississippi  River  between  Ohio  and  Missouri  Rivers, 

111.  and  Ma     (Se«  Illinois.) 
Misaouri  River  aichculture  leveea,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska.     (See  Iowa.) 
Miaaouri  River  channel  stablUxation,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska.     (See  lows.) 
(FC)         Perry  County  Drainajre  and  Levee  Dbtricts  1, 2,  and  3. 

(FC)         South  River  Urainace  District 

(FC)         St.  Loula 

(MP)        Sto(^oa  Reservoir 

(MP)        Mootana:  Libby  Reservoir 

Nebraska: 

Clarkson 

Oerinjt  Valley 

LUtle  PapUUon  Crwk 

Missouri  River  afcricultural  leveea,  Iowa,  Kansas,  Mis- 
souri, and  Nebraska.     (See  Iowa.) 
Misaoori  River  Channel  stablitation.  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Missouri,  and  Nebraska.     (See  Iowa.) 

Norfolk 

Salt  Creek  and  tributaries 

Nevada:  Martis  Creek  Reservoir,  Calif,  and  Nev - 

New    Hampshire:    Portsmouth  Harbor  and   Piscataqua 

River,  Maine  and  N.II 

New  Jersey: 

Cold  Sprinit  Inlet  (jetties) 

Delaware   River,    Philadelphia  to  sea   (anchorages), 

Delaware,  New  Jersey,  and  Pennsylvania.. 

MaruMquan  River  (bulkheads) 

Newark  Bay.  Hackensack  and  Passaic  Rivers,  North 

Reach  Channel 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  ('hannels  (Shooters  Island 

dike).  New  York  and  New  Jersey 

Raritan  and  Sandy  Hook  Bays 

Tocks  Island  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N.J 

New  Mexico: 

AlamoKordo  diversion  channel  (1962  i>ct) 

Cochiti  Reeervoir 

Oalisteo  Reservoir 

Las  Cruoes 

Socorro 

New  York: 

Allegheny  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N.Y.    (See  Penn- 
sylvania.) 
Buffalo  Harbor: 

(a)  Outer  harbor  (1962  modification) 

(b)  South  entrance.  Hi-,  29-,  and  30-foot  channels.. 

Buttermilk  Channel 

Fire  Island  Inlet.  Long  Island 

Fire  Island  Inlet  to  Montauk  Point 

Flushing  Bay  and  Creek  (1962  act) 

Great  Lakes  to  Hudson  River  Waterway 

Herkimer ... 

Hudson  River,  New  York  City  to  Albany 

Ithaca,  Cayuga  Inlet 

Lackawanna 

Lake  Chatauqua  and  Chadakoin  River 

Little  Sodus  Bay  (piers) 

New  York  and  New  Jersey  Channels  (Shooters  Island 

dikes).  N.Y.  and  N.J.    (See  New  Jersey.) 

Oswego  Harbor  (1962  act) 

Rochester  Harbor 

Rosendale 

Salamanca 

South  Amsterdam 

North  Carolina: 

.\quatic  plant  control.     (See  Louisiana.) 

Carolina  Beach,  hurricane  flood  protection... 

Fort  .Maoon-.Mlantic  Bench 

New  Hope  Reservoir  (not  authorized) 

Swift  Creek 

Wilmington  Harbor,  38-  and  40-foot  depth  (1962  act)... 
North  DakoU: 

Bowman  Haley  Reservoir... 

Garrison  Reservoir 

Missouri  River  bank  stabilitaticm  between  Uanisoo 

and  Oahe  Reservoir,  8.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.    (Not 

authorize<l.) 

Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  aad  N.  Dak.    (See  South 

Dakota.) 

See  footnotes  at  end  of  table. 


(FC) 

(FC) 

FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


(R) 
(N) 

S! 

(B) 

SO 
IP) 


C) 

FC) 

FC) 

FC) 

(FC) 


(N) 


(N) 

(BE) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(K) 


(N) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(BE) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 


Approved  budcet  estimate 
for  llseal  year  1964 


Constructfon     Planning 


$300,000 

"mo,' 66b' 


i.ooaooo 


330,000 

900,000 

8.000,000 

2.000.000 


6SO,000 


4.200,000 


400,000 
2,200.000 

aaaooo 


300,000 

osaooo 


1,235,000 


707,000 
700.000 

fioaooo 
2,ioaooo 

017,000 

380,000 

28(1,000 

5,100^000 

""a66,666" 


1.025,000 
"766,666 


700,000 


SMOOO 

isaooo 

300,000 
650,000 


1,000,000 


80.000 


45,000 


250,000 

130,000 

308,000 

220,000 

50,000 


loaooo 

20,000 


80,000 


House  allowance 


CTonstructfon 


$300,000 
4(10.  (WO 
600.000 


I.ooaooo 


330.000 

500.  (100 

8,  (XIO.  000 

2,600,000 


ftSO.OOO 


4,200,000 

1.000,000 

400,000 

2.200,000 
350.000 


300.000 
090.000 


1,-235.000 


25a  000 
707.000 
700.000 
500,000 

.100.000 
917.000 
380.000 
286,000 

.100.000 

3oaooo 
3oaooo 


1.025,000 
766,666 


25a  000 
'766,066' 


Planning 


tsaooo 
isaooo 

35a  000 
65a  000 


1,000,000 


80,000 


45.000 


-250,000 

130.000 

308.000 

220.000 

50.000 


100.000 
20,000 


60,000 

166,' 666 
20,000 


8a  000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


$3oaooo 
4oaooo 
ooaooo 


35a  000 

I.ooaooo 


330,000 
500,000 

8,000,000 
2,600,000 


>  (aos.ooo) 

690.000 


4,-4)0,000 

1,000.000 

400,000 

3,000.000 

'ssaooo 

400.000 

300,000 
980,000 


1.-235,000 


-250.000 
707.000 

7oaooo 
6oaooo 

2, 10a  000 
917.000 
38a  000 
28a  000 

5, 10a  000 

3oaooo 
soaooo 


1,025,000 

"766,666 


54,000 

'256,' 666' 


3oaooo 

700,000 


300,000 


Planning 


$saooo 
isaooo 
ssaooo 

6saooo 


1,000.000 


80.000 
45.000 

'166,' 666 


-250,000 

130.000 

308.000 

220.000 

50,000 


loaooo 

20,000 


eaooo 

166,' 666 
2a  000 


saooo 

i86,'666' 

'13^666' 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$300,000 
4(XI.000 

6oaooo 


I.ooaooo 


330.000 

5oaooo 

8,080,000 
Z000,000 


>  (205,000) 
600,000 


4.200.000 

1.000,000 

400,000 

2,200,000 
350,000 

400,000 

300.000 
690.000 


1.235,000 


ziaono 

707,000 
700,000 
500.000 

2,  loaooo 

917,000 
38a  000 
28a  000 

5,  luaooo 

300,000 

3oaooo 


1,025,000 

"too."  666 


54,000 

'25a  666' 


300.000 
700,000 


300,000 


Planning 


$5aooo 

ISO.  000 
35a  000 

6sa060 


1.000,  uoo 


80.000 
45.000 

'166^666 


260.000 

130.000 

308.000 

2-20,  (xm 

so,  QUO 


100.000 
20.000 


60.000 

iua666 

20.000 


80.000 

186,066 
'135^066 


19  6S 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 

Construdion,  general,  fiscal  year  IPtf^— Ck)ntinued 


Construction,  oWjeral,  State  and  project 


(N) 

(N) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 


Ohio: 


(N) 


(N) 
(FC) 
(N) 
(FC) 


(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(MP) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

^^^ 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 


(MP) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(MP) 
(FC) 

(FO 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

m\ 

(FC) 
(FC) 
(FC) 
(N) 


(FC) 

(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 


(FC) 
(FC) 

(N) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(FC) 


AshUbuU  Harbor  27-30-toot  channels,  deepen  turning 

Belleville  lock's  'aii'^ dkiii; 'ohio  Md' 'w«t' 'vi^'a" 

Big  Darhy  Creek  Reservoir 

Buck  Creek  Reservoir  

Caesar  Creek  Reservoir  

^rfi!i/^/a""'L-'^'''.'''''u*'^  l<^*  ■n'*l  J"am'.'KenUi'c'k'j;'aii"d' 
Ohio.     (8i>e  Kentucky.)  •' 

Cleveland  HarlK)r: 

(a)  Brill (tenplacement,  wUenlng  Cuyahoga  and 
Old  Kivcrsi  (1958  act)         — •        '        e     »"" 

rnnnJl.J.^Ti'rJP  ^''\t  "f'"  »<>  27-28  fcct  "(19Mwt)'.':::: 
1  onneaut  Harl^or  (t)reakwater8)  . 

Conneaut  Hariior  ..  

D.W  Creek  Res.'rvt)|r'.'_*." 

K:u<t  Fork  Reservoir...  .      '" 

>remont *         ' 

Manchester  (deferred) 

North  Branch  Koltnptng'Ri'var  "Reservoi^.":".:::::::*"" 
Paint  Creek  Hcs«-volr...  

p.i?if'i'°^  looks  imd  d!mi;"6'htoM'd"We.;t"vi;^la"" 
S:Ut  c'riS^Ro^'^T-  """^  "^^  '^'^'  Vlrginl.!!"...;: 

Sandusky  Harbor..  .     

Pandu«ky  Harbor  Qpart  jetty')'        

^wSfSu^''"  R<»rvolr,  Ohio  an"d'p"a:""(8ii"p'c'M-" 
Toledo  Harbor...      . 

ur,i''?v'^'J'**t'^'''*'»h'o'n'"'i"ii"Riv"e'r":::: 

«  illow  Uland  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Vlreiiiu 

Youngsto*-n,  Crab  Creek...:...  e»  Virginia 

Oklahoma:  

^k''-v1^  ^Jl".  ^*  tributaries.  Arkansas  and  Okla- 
homa.   (Sec  Arkansas ) 
Birch  Reservoir...  .. 

Broken  Bow  Reservoir  ".I "" 

Copan  Reservoir......        

Kufaiila  Reservoir..;,  " ' 

HuKo  Ke*rvolr 4,...     

Kaw  Reservoir „ II""' 

Keystone  Ri-s-rvoir.^.  *  

OpUnm  Reservoir 

Pine  Creek  Reservoir       

Il°/f '..^  J^*"""  ^^"^  Mounuiio'vii'Mdd^- 

Sklatook  RowTvolr  

Webbers  FalLs  lock  aid'dainl 

Oreeon: 

Blue  River  Reservoir 

Columbia  River  and  Lower  Wifl's[iii'e't'ti"Rrvw.'J5-"iii"d' 
r.,  *^*.'^^'*^*"*>  <^'^°n  and  Washington 

Vv",irf!lnron''^  '""""'  ^^"^^^  ^"*'''  ®'*«^«°<l" 

Cougar  Resrrvoir." " * 

Fall  Creek  Reservoir. I 

Gate  Creek  Reservoir  

Green  Peler  Re.^rvolt        

T^«?  n'^^^^  *°''  '**™'  O^»oo**n<l 'Washtoitin.""""" 
Lost  Creek  Reservoir.  

^wI^StOT*"**  ^^"^^  b»^'pi^'tii"ttoii","6^^n"kii"d' 

Tillamook  Bay  and  ifarbor 

Willamette  River  Basin  bank  pro'twttori 

^'\!!"'V*,^"*'o^""°'  channel  Impro^^i^'t'ibd" 
major  drainage:  Sholton  Ditch  _  '=•«»'»  auu 

I  aqulna  Bay  and  Harbor  

Pennsylvania:  ■ 

AIleKheny  River  Reservoir,  Pa.  and  N  Y 

Beltivlllc  Reservoir.,,.  -""u.^.i 

Bethlehem - 

Blanchard  Reservoir"  ' 

Butler 

Curwensville  Reservoir 

Dam  4.  Monongahela  River' 

Delaware    River,    PhUadel^l'a'to '^I'aiiihiiii!^"" 
New'j^y^*"  '**^^'  *"**   Penns^lvanlT^ 

Elkland..!...' 

Latrobe II    

MaiweU  locks  and  djun,  Monongahela  Ri'vor 

Muddy  Cretk  Reservot  "•*««»  luvor 

Raystown  Reservoir    .  

Scrunton 

Shenajigo  River  "ResefTo"ir,"(5h"lo"and"p'a 

Jewy^)'""'"*   HeserTOlr,   Pa.   and   N.j."'("s^"NeW' 

Turtle  Creek 

Union  City  Reservoir 
Puerto  Rico: 

San  Juin  Harbor.. 
Rhode  I.Man d: 

Fox  Point  Barrier ,, 

Lower  Wooii.socket..,. 

Narratransett  I >ler—HBni^e' barrier '" 

Po  nt  Judith  Harbor  (brfakwaters) 

Point  Judith— Hurricane  barrier 
South  Carolina: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 


Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1964 


Construction 


$383,000 
7,000,000 


Plaiming 


900,000 
'366,066' 


4,10a  060 


9,  ooaooo 

1,500,000 

I.'mlooo' 

370,000 


6.2««,000 
3,700,000 


I 

.1 

3,900,000 

k 

18, 500, 000 

: 4 

15,  SOOIOOO 

"ilooolooo 

1,500,000 


1.  ooaooo 

1.00a  000 


$266,000 
150,000 


216,000 

166,666 

250,000 


75,000 

isaooo 


100,000 


500.000 
3,500.000 
3.740.000 

'ii,"6M,'666' 

57. 00a  000 


500.000 

Lioaooo 

600,000 


i.soaooo 

21,227,000 
""STO.OOO" 

""756,'666' 

6.800.000 
2,300,000 

250,000 

"5.'666,'666 
i6.'866,'666" 

3,200.000 


50,000 
125.000 


200,000 

"206I666' 


40.000 
S?D,000 


17a  000 


100,000 


24a  000 
"428,'666 


117,000 

ioo.ooo 


4,633,000 

3,  ooaooo 
1,45a  000 

""«7a666' 


150.000 


House  allowance 


Construction 


$383,000 
7,000,000 


900,000 

a66,'666' 

225,000 


4, 10a  000 


9, 00a  000 
1,500,000 

'i.'ssilooo' 

370,000 


6.268.000 
3,700,000 


3,900,000 

'ii'soolooo' 

isISoo.'ooo' 
"3,666.666" 

1,500,000 
1.00a  000 

1,  ooaooo 


soaooo 

3.S0O.OOO 
3,740,000 

ii.  6s6.'666" 
57,00a  000 


900,000 

1.100.000 

600,000 


1.500.000 

21.227,000 

370.066 

756,'666' 

6.800.000 
2,300,000 

290,000 

"5,"666,'666' 

'i6,'866,'666" 
3.200,000 

4,633,000 

3, 00a  000 
1,45a  000 

"'«7a"66b" 


Planning 


$266,000 

150,000 

75,000 


216,000 

76,000 

100,000 

250,000 

""slooo" 

75,000 
150,000 


100,000 


50,000 

125,000 

1661666' 

266,"666" 
'266,666" 


40.000 
370,000 


170,000 


100,000 


240,000 
"4281666" 


117,000 


10a  000 
100,000 


isaooo 


saooo 

"SOOOO" 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 


$383,000 

12,  ooaooo 


900,000 

366I666 
225,000 


4,100,000 


9,000,000 
1,500,000 

11  Ml  1666' 

370,000 


6,268,000 
3,700,000 


3,900,000 

'i8,'566,'666 

'i5,'566,'666' 
'3I600I666' 

2,300,000 

1,000.000 
1,000,000 


500,000 
3,500,000 
3,740,000 

"ii,"656,"666" 

57,00a  000 


soo.ooo 

1.  K«.0(IO 
600,000 

"■i,'M6,"666" 

21,227,000 

370,666 

""756.'666" 
6.  soaooo 

2,300.000 
250,000 

5,000,666 
"i6,"866,"666' 

3,200,000 


i633,000 

s,  ooaooo 
Lisa  000 

""47a  666' 


Planning 


$26a00O 

150,000 

79,000 


27,000 


216,000 

75.000 

100,000 

250,000 

8,666 

75,000 
150,000 


100,000 


150,600 
50,000 


125,000 

"i66,"666 

'1661666' 
200,000 

"a66,'666" 


40.000 
370,000 


170,000 

'166,666' 
'166,'666' 

laooo 


240,000 
"4281666' 


117,000 

""25I666 

180.000 
100,000 


isaooo 


24409 


saooo 
"m.'ow 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


9383,000 

12,000,000 


Planning 


900,000 

366,666 
225,000 


4.100,000 


9,000,000 

I,  soaooo 
'1,' 6311666" 

370,000 


6,268,000 
3,700,000 


3,900,060 

'I8ls66r666 

"l5,"s66I666' 

""i"666I666' 
2.3oaooo 


1,00a  000 
1.00a  000 


soaooo 

3,500.000 
8,740,000 

"ii."6s6.'666 
87,ooaooo 


900.000 

1. 100. 000 
600,000 


1.900. 000 

21.227.000 

376,666 

"""'7361666 
6,  soaooo 

2.300.000 
25a  000 


$266,000 

laaooo 

75,000 


27,000 


216,000 

75,000 

100,000 

25a  000 

8,666 

75,000 

isaooo 


100,000 


150,000 
50,000 


125,000 
'I66I660 

'166,'666 

200,000 

'aoo.ooo 


4a  000 
37a  000 


178,000 


10a  000 


laooo 


240.000 
'428,666 


5, 00a  000 

""i6.'866."666" 

Isaooo 

100.000 

8. 20a  000 

isaooo 

4.633^000 

-. «™_ 

nooaooo 

1.48^000 

iTi'm 



8^080 

«aooo 
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South  DakoU: 

(MP)        BlKB«nd  RMervoir 

(MP)        Fort  Randall  KMervolr 

MlMoarl  River  bank  stabilixatton  between  Ottrrbon 
'i  and  Oahe  Reservoirs,  S.  Dak.  and  N.  Dak.    (See 

North  Dakota.) 

(MP)        Oahe  Reservoir,  S.  Dak.  and  X.  Dak 

Tenneane: 

BarkleyDam.Ky.andTenn.    (See  Kentucky.) 

(MP)        Cordellllull  Dam 

(MP)        J.  Percy  Priest  Resiervoir 

(BA)        Woodland  Street  Bridge.  Nashville,  Tenn 

Texas: 

Aquatic  plant  control.    (See  Louisiana.) 

CfC)         Bard  well  Reservoir 

(FC)         Bij  Fossil  (  rwk 

(R)  Braios  Islam!  Harbor  (jetties) 

(N)  Brazos  Isl^uid  Harbor  (bend  elimination atBrownsviUe 

turning  basin  only)  (1960  act) 

(FC)         PufTalo  Bayou  and  tributaries 

(FC)         Canyon  Reservoir 

(FC)         Fort  Worth  Floodway,  Clear  Fork  extension 

(FC)         Fort  Worth  Floodway,  West  Fork  extension 

(FC)         Freeport  and  vicinity 

(R)  Oalveston  Hiirt>or  (jj'tties). 

(N)  Oulf  Intracoa-stal  \\  atcrway  chaiuiel  to  I'alacios 

(N)  Oulf      Intracoastat      Waterway:  Guadalupe      River 

channel  to  Victoria 

(R)  Oulf  IntracoasUl  Waterway,  Port  O'Connor  dikes 

(N)  Houston  ship  channel  (40-foot  project) 

(FC)         Lake  Kemp  Reservoir 

(FC)         La  von  Reservoir  modification  and  channel  improve- 
ment   

(N)  Matagorda  ship  channd,  36- and  38-fDOt  channels 

(FC)         North  Fork  Reservoir...... 

(FC)         Pat  Mayse  Reservoir 

(N)  Port     Aransas-Corpus     Christi    Waterway     (40-foot 

project),  Oulf  of  -Mexico  to  Viola 

(R)  Port  Aransas-Corpus  Christi  Waterway  (Jetties) 

(FC)         Port  .\rthur  and  vicinity  (hurricane  flood  protection).. 

(FC)         Proctor  Reservoir 

Red  River  levees  and  bank  stabilization,  below  Denison 
Dam,  Ark.,  La.,  and  Tex.    (tiec  Arkansas.) 
(N)  Sablne-Neches  Waterway: 

(a)  40-lbot  project  and  channel  to  Echo 

(b)  Rectification  and  widening  (1954  act) 

(MP)        Saju  Raybum  (.McOee  Bend)  Dam 

(FC)         San  Antonio  Channel 

iFC)         Somcrville  Reservoir 

(FC)         Stillhouse  Hollow  Dam 

(FC)         Texas  City 

(R)  Texas  City  Channel  (dikes) 

(FC)         Vinceand  Little  Vince  Bayous 

(FC)         Waco  Reservoir 

(K)  Wallisvllle  Reservoir 

Vermont: 

(R)  Burlington  Ilarlwr  (breatwater) 

(FC)         Victory  Reservoir  (deferred) 

Virginia: 
(R)  Atlantic  Intracoastal  Waterway  (replace  lock  gates, 

Oreat  Bridge,  Va.) , 

(FC)         John  W.  Flannagan  (Pound)  Reservoir 

(FC)         Norfolk 

(FC)         North  Fork  of  Pound  Reservoir 

Washington: 

(FC)         Colfax 

Columbia  River  at  the  mouth,  Oregon  and  Washing- 
ton. (See  Oregon.) 
Columbia  River  and  Lower  Willamette  River  35-  and 
40-foot  projects,  Oregon  and  Washington.  (See 
Oregon.) 
(FC)  Cowlitz  County  Consolidated  Diking  and  Improve- 
ment District  No.  2 

John  Day  lock  and  dam,  Oregon  and  Washington. 
(See  Oregon.) 

(MP)        Little  Ooose  lock  and  dam 

Lower  Columbia  River  bank  protection,  ()regon  and 
Washington.     (See  Oregon.) 

(MP)        Lower  Granite  lock  and  dam 

(MP)        Lower  Monumental  lock  and  dam 

(N)  Port  Townsend 

(FC)         PuUman 

(FC)         SammamLsh  River 

(N)  Swinomlsh  .''lough.. 

(N)  Taooma  Harbor 

(FC)         Washougal  area 

West  Virginia: 

fiFC)         BarboursvlUe 

(FC)         Beech  Fork  Reservoir 

Belleville  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 

(See  Ohio.) 
Bloomington  Reservoir,  Md.  and  W.  Va.    (Sec  Mary- 
land.) 

(FC)         Buckhannon 

(FC)         East  L>-nn  Reservoir 

Hannibal  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
(See  Ohio.) 

(FC)         Justice  Reservoir 

Pike  Lsland  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
(See  Ohio.) 
(N)  Opekiska  lock  and  dam 

Racine  locks  and  dam,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia.     (See 
Ohio.) 
(FC)         Summersvlllc  Reservoir 

Willow  Island  lock  and  dam,  Ohio  and'WesVViririnii".' 
(See  Ohio.) 

S«e  footnote*  at  end  ot  Uble. 


Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1964 


Construction 


$23,800,000 
2,700,000 


5,700  000 


2.400.000 

3.  700. 000 

SOO.0O0 


3,700.000 
500.000 
SOO.OOO 

800.000 
3.900.000 
3.082.000 


900.000 

"2,"Jc6."o66 


1,500.000 

sta.ooo 

3.800.000 


7,000,000 


1.200.000 

7saooo 


2,000.000 


2.138,000 
12.450.000 
1.000.000 
8. 100. 000 
3.400.000 
3.000,000 
835,000 


8,500.000 


555,000 


620,000 
4.000.000 

250.000 
2, 100, 000 

600,000 


11,000,000 


23.000.000 
598,000 

""729,'006' 


5,058,000 
10,900,000 


Planning 


S 132, 000 
"  66^666 


150.000 
166,066 


300.000 


300.000 


80.000 

'266.'666 


65,000 


39.000 


884.000 

""86,'666 


73,000 

28U.O0O 


300,000 


House  allowance 


Construction 


$23. 800. 000 
2.700.000 


5.70a000 


4.800.000 

4.8oaooo 

500,000 


3.700.000 
500.000 
500.000 

800.000 
3,900,000 
3,682,000 


too, 000 

'2.s66,'666 


1.500.000 

562.000 

3.800,000 


7,000,000 


1.200.000 
750,000 


2.000,000 


2.138,000 
12,450.000 
1.000,000 
8,100.000 
3,400,000 
3,000,000 
835,000 


8.500.000 


559,000 


620.000 
4,000.000 

250,000 
2,100,000 

600,000 


11,000,000 


23,000,000 
908,000 

'  "729,'666' 
150,000 


Planning 


100,000 


5,058,000 
10,900,000 


$132,000 


60,000 
36,666 


150,000 

i66.'666 


soaooo 


300,000 


80.000 

266,666 


65,000 


39,000 


884,000 

"86^666 


73.000 
2»«,000 


150,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction 

«r" 


$23,800,000 
2,  700. 000 


5.70O.n00 


4.800.000 

4.800.000 

500  000 


3.700,000 
500.000 
500.000 

800.000 
3,900.000 
3,682,000 


500,000 

'2,'566,"666 


1,.V».000 

S«£>,000 

3,800,000 


7,000,000 


1.200,000 
750,000 

2,006,660 


2.138.000 
12.450.000 
1.000.000 
8,  ino.  (WO 
3.  400.  Olio 
3.  000.  000 
835,000 


8.500,000 


556.000 


620.000 
4.000.000 

250,000 
2.100.000 

600.000 


11.000.000 


23.000.000 
998.000 

""'729.'666" 
150.000 
1,V),000 
100,000 

1  (l.'»,000) 


220, 000 


5,058,000 
10,900,000 


Planning 


$132,000 

'""e6'666 
"'36,' 666 


50,000 
150,000 

"561666 

100,000 


300,000 


300,000 


8a  000 

"266,666 


65,000 


39.000 


884,000 

"861666' 


150.000 


73,000 
280,000 


300,000 


Conference  allowance 


Construction 


$23,800,000 
i  700, 000 


5. 700, 000 


4.800.000 
4.800,000 

soaooo 


3,700.000 
500.000 
500,000 

800,000 
3,900,000 
3,682,000 


600,000 

"2,"s66,'666 


1,500,000 

562,000 

3,800,600 


7,000,000 


1,200,000 
790,000 


2,000,000 


2,138,000 
12,450,000 
1.000.000 
8,100,000 
3.400,000 
3,000,000 
835,000 


8,  soaooo 


555.000 


620.000 
4.000,000 

250.000 
2, 100, 000 

600,000 


11,000,000 


23,000,000 
596,000 

"'729^666' 
150,000 
150,000 
100,000 

1(190,000) 


5,058,000 
10,900,000 


Planning 


$132,000 


60.000 
30.666 


SO,  COO 
150.000 


IOC. 000 


300.000 


300.000 


saooo 
266,666 


6^ooo 


39,000 


884000 

86,666 


73,000 

280,000 


300,000 
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Construction,  general,  SUte  and  project 


etlon. 


(SeeMhi- 


(FC) 

(N) 

(N 

<R) 

(FC) 

(R) 

(N) 

(R) 

(R) 

(R) 

(FC) 

(FC) 

(FC) 
(N) 

(BE) 


(R) 


Approved  budget  estimate 
for  fiscal  year  1964 


Construction 


$200,000 


400,000 

"666,'666" 

188,000 
400,000 

479,000 


4,000,000 

2,000,000 
50,000 

""4.'666,"666" 

2,128,000 

500,000 

2,300,000 

72,000 

-65,000,000 


Planning 


House  allowance 


$30,000 


40,000 


Wisconsin: 

Duluth-Superior  Harbors,  Minn,  and  Wis 

nesota.) 
Eau  Oalle  River,  Spring  Valley.. 

Oreen  Bay  Harlwr  (1962  act) 

KenoKha  Harbor 

KewauiM*  Harbor  (breakwatCT  and  revetment) 

Klokapoo  River ' 

M.nonilmHHarl)or(pi^y/Mi^;VmdWte." 

Milwaukee  Harbw  

Milwaukee  Harbor  (breakwatCT)" 

Shelwygan  Harbor  (breakwater  and  pkr) 

W  omta""*"  Bay-Lake  Michigan  ship  canal..'"".":::":.'; 

Jack.wn  Hole 

Miscellaneous:  

Small  pro).>cts  far  flood  control  and  related  purposes 

not  requiring  .sfHcific  legislation  h    t~!»  s 

.•^nagging  and  clearing  

Small  navigation  projtct^  norreqjiwnggpiiiflc  je'ririi- 

tion  costing  up  U)  $200,000  i^«ui.  K-Risia 

..tlL^f ''.  ,'"Vf**'"  «"'''"'  Proje'ctsnoVf^iiirtiig' 

spec  flc  k'gislatlo.1  costing  up  to  $400,000. 

lToj«'ct.s  deterred  for  n\study...  

Recrtation  facililltvs,  completed  projects' 

Small  authorize<l  projects  

''siiv'lS  *^**"*'  studl.i"(U.'8."Fteh"  Md'wiidlYfe" 

Minor  rehabilitation  projects"(00Bting  up  to'MOOOobV'' 
Kmploye«>scomi«n.sHtion..  •«w,uw;  — 

Reiluctlon  (or  antlcipate<l  savings'and'siinDaJtes" 

General  re<luction  in  estimates  tor  recri>ation  facUitJ^".': 

<!rand  toUU,  coastructlon,  general ~M0:471.000  I  19,015,000 

(819,486,000) 


Construction 


(160,000) 


'  '^"^*""'  '•*  *'''^"«n  under  lumj^sum  appropriation  for  small  authorizeil  projects. 


$200,000 
'"'266,666" 

"466,'666" 
666,'666" 

188,000 
400,000 

479,000 

4,000,000 

2,000,000 
50,000 

"4,'666,"666 

2,128,000 

600,000 

2,300,000 

72,000 

-84,672,000 

-6,033,300 


Planning 


Senate  aUowanoe 


Construction 


$30,000 
50,000 

'46,666' 


(158,000) 


778, 407, 700 
(798, 282, 


19,875,000 
700) 


$200,000 

"266,'666 

"i66,'666" 

fi66:666' 

188,000 
400,000 

479,000 


5.000,000 

750,000 

2,000,000 

50,000 

(158,000) 

4,000,000 

2,750,000 

500.000 

2,300,000 

72,000 

-65,000,000 


Planning 


Conference  aUowanoe 


ConstriKtion 


150,000 

"36,'666" 
50,000 

"  46,066" 


827,528,000 


(849,856,000) 


22,328,000 


MISSISSIPPI  aiV«  AND  TaiBUTAaiES 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  For  Mississippi 
River  and  tributaries  the  conference 
report  provides  $77,862,000,  which  is 
$2,544,000  below  the  amount  approved 
by    the    Senate;    $3,362,000    above    the 


« 40-foot  channel. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  an  error  in  the 


$200,000 

""266,'666' 

"466,'666' 
"666,'666' 

188,000 
400,000 

47S,000 


4.600,000 

760,000 

2,000,000 

60,000 
(158,000) 
4,000,000 
2,750,000 

500,000 

2,300,000 

72,000 

-75,000,000 

-3,000,000 


Planning 


$50,000 

"»,'666 
60,000 

'46,666 


^e  House  in  the  printed  conference  re-        Mr.  President,  I  ask 


port  House  Report  No.  1027.   Onpa^eTg    sem  to'i;i^raTtis";Sirj^eXSS; 
Of  that  report  it  appeajs  that  the  con-     a  tabulation  explXS^^'e'^acUon'^f'S;: 


ferees  agreed  on 


con- 
con- 


«TrJK««l«««  i^^^^:  ^-    1^S^.'"-^>!£T^-rrL'^.    ^^^^^^'l'-^^^^^^ 


$4,358,000 
atlon 


above    the    1963    appropri- 


tion 


at  the  bottom  of  page  24233  of  the 
Congressional  Record  for  December  11, 

Flood  control,  Mississippi  River  and  tributaries,  fis  col  year  1964 


There  being  no  objecUon.  the  table  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
follows : 


as 


Oem'ral  investigations: 

(a)  Examinations  and  ."iiirveys 

(b)  Collection  and  study  of  basic  data" 

Subtotal,  general  investigations.. 


Budget  estimate  for 
fiscal  year  1964 


House  allowance 


Construction 


2.  Construction  and  plannlnul 

Mississippi  River  leve^i 

Channel  Improvement..  

Memphis  Harbor  i.      

Old  River  conttol.:.'.:  I 

8t.  Francis  Basin  

Lower  White  River..!  ! 

Cache  River ]  

West  Tenne.s.<iee  trlbutailes 

Wolf  River  and  tributaries 

Ix)wer  Arkan.sas  

Tessas  Basin:  

Boeuf  and  Tensas  Rjvers,  etc 

iarooBa.sin:  I J  

SardLs  Reservoir...  11 

Enid  R.^rvolr....Jj:: 

.\rkal)utla  K«>s«>rvok-. .:: 

tJrcnada  Rcservoirn    

Orrenwood „ 

Main  stem...  "I 

Tributaries  ■rr"i'' 

Big  Sunflower  RivHr«  etc 

Vaioo  Itack water  * 

Bayou  Coco.lrie  and  tributaries 

Atchafalaya  Basin   .      L  

1-ake  poiitchartrain..::rr:::::::::: 

Subtotal,  con.<ttniction  and  planning 
Reduction  for  anticiiwted  .savings  aud'^pi^^^: 


Planning 


$25,000 
85,000 


2, 58a  000 

26,  soaooo 

1.200,000 
1.22S.000 
4.000,000 

8saooo 

saooo 

i.ooaooo 

39^000 
400,000 


Construction 


Planning 


$25,000    > 
85,000 


Senate  allowance 


Construction     Planning 


$25,000 
85,000 


3.  .Mainlciianop 


Total,  construction  awl  planning 


1, soaooo 

58,000 
56,000 

49,000 
37,000 
1.300,000 
2.200.000 
1,000.000 
1,100.000 
1.700,000 
.V),000 
7,000,000 


54, 25a  000 
-1,500.000 


2,  58a  000 

26,500000 

1,200,000 

1,225,000 

4,ooaooo 
8saooo 

"i,'666:666' 

395,000 
400,000 

1,  soaooo 

58,000 

56,000 

49,000 

37,000 

1,300,000 

2.200,000 

1,000,000 

1,100,000 

1.700.000 

50,000 

7,ooaooo 


2,  soaooo 

28,000000 
1.200,000 
1,226,000 

4,ooaooo 

85a  000 

saooo 
I.ooaooo 

395,000 
400,000 

1, soaooo 

58,000 

56.000 

49,000 

37.000 

1.300.000 

2.200.000 

1.000,000 

1.100,000 

1.700,000 

50,000 

8.00a000 

182,000 


ConJerenoe  allowance 


Cctutractioo  I  Ptaaning 


$25,000 
85,000 


2,70a000 
27.2ta000 

i.aoaooo 

1.238^  MB 
4,00a«M 

ssaooo 
"i,'666.666' 

396.000 
400  000 

I 

1,  soaooo 

I 

88.000 
56.000 
49,000 
37,000 

I.aoaooo 

2,20a000 

I.ooaooo 
1,  Ma  000 

1,70a  000 
90,000 
7,500,000 
182.000 


Orand  total. 
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Mr.  ET .LENDER.  Mr.  President,  with 
respect  to  title  II,  Bureau  of  Reclama- 
tion, Construction,  and  Rehabilitation. 
the  conference  bill  provides  $189,431,000 
for  this  Item,  which  Is  $1,994,000  below 


the  amount  approved  by  the  Senate;  $5.- 
241.000  above  the  amount  allowed  by  the 
House;  $10,329,000  below  the  budget;  and 
$21,913,000  above  the  appropriation  for 
1963.     Mr.  President.  I  ask  linanimous 


consent  to  insert  in  the  record  a  tabula- 
tion showing  th9  action  of  the  conferees 
on  this  item. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  table 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  In  the  Ricord. 


Bureau  of  Reclamation — Construction  and  rehabilitation 


Project 


Ad  vwK*  ptannlnr _ 

Oa»  project,  Aiitons 

Colorulo  Rfrer  front  arwl  ievrr  gVT<tem,  Arizomi-CAlilarak "' 

l'arkeT-l)«TlsproJwt,  .\riioaa-<^'ttliJoruitt-Neradm...  " 

rpnlral  Vallry  project,  ('alilDmia 

Krytiurpan-AjkaMM  projeet,  Colorado I" 

'Hiciiita  protect.  Cberiey  divi<iion,  Kanms 

Rio  Onmde  project,  r«»*ation»l  facilities.  New  Mexico  .III 

Arl>uckle  project,  Oklahoma " 

Nortnan  project,  Oklahoma 

KoKiie  River  Basin  project,  Talent  Oivlsioo,  Asato  Oomand  KcserTotrOrcK* 
The  Dalles  project.  Western  divLsion,  Oregon... 

Vale  project.  Bully  Creek  extension,  Oregon 

CanadlM  Kirer  prtj}«-ct.  Texa.s '_  

Lower  Rio  OriuKle  nhahilitatlon  project,  La  Ferla  divl^OD,  TexM 

Lowtr  Rio  OranH««  rehshiUution  project,  Mercedes  Uivlalon,  Texas         '" 

Weber  Biisin  nrojfct,  I'tah. 

Chief  iosepti  Ham  project.  On>ator  WenatdiMdYvision,  WashlMto^^ 

Cohimbia  Kasin  project,  WitsliiiiKton 

Spokane  VaJlcy  project.  Wa-<hin|;ton I.I.""'"IIIIIII " 

Drainafce  and  minor  con.stniction "IllIlIllII'I  "" 

Rehabilltatkia  and  tx'ttcrment  of  exLsting  projects "I"  "' 

IJenreroffloe  compatcr 3.  " 

Reclamation  ofBce  btiikling .1""       


Budget 
estimate 


sett,  000 
2.8Si.000 
4.330,000 

073.000 

£O.44A.O0O 

1.600.000 

3.(100,000 

4dO,000 
1,S00,000 
7,400.000 

300,000 
3.160.000 

64l>.000 

23.000.000 

l.SOO.OOO 

1.4U).(XM) 

ii.3ev.ouo 

3.0ouaoo 

eoixuu 

2. 4i;.  000 

3.»(3.U0« 
1.300,000 


HOIUB 

aUowance 


Subtotal 


^lissouri  River  Basin  project:  '■ 

Ahisworth  unit,  Nebraska 

Almena  unit.  Kanjevs 

Ka«t  Bench  unit,  Montana . I. 

Karwell  unit,  Nebriska I." 

Frenchman-Canihrid^  division,  Nebraska.. 

Qlen  KJdcr  unit,  KansBs. 

Oahe  onit,  James  section.  South  Dakota 

TranamlaBion  division .". 

YeHowtatiimtt,  Montaoii-^'yoming. 

Dratoage  and  niinur  cuiLstructiun T 

Inrest^tlons 

Adraaoe  plmnlin ...„___.. _.„. 


fuT)total.  Ml5!f»miTl  River  Basin  project. 
Other  Deportment  of  the  Interior  aKencie8;._. 


Total,  Missouri  River  Basin  project. 


Subtotal,  con.stniction  and  rehabilitation 

Undistributed  reduction  based  on  antidpaU-d  delays. 


Total,  construction  and  rehabilitation. 


129,  ITS.  000 


8.100.000 
5,380.001) 
4,400.0(X) 
S.  000, 000 
1,787.000 

.V  000,  coo 

365.000 
33.9fi6,000 
1».  000. 000 
•2.  2M,  000 
l.K.'4,000 
1.343.0UO 


78.  «1 3. 000 
3.322.300 


R1.g3.\300 


:iU,lll,300 
-15.351.300 


105.760,000 


1602.000 
2,85*.  000 

4.550,000 

073.000 

48.296.000 

1.000.000 

3,tno,ooo 
aoe.006 

1.800.000 

7,400.000 

300.000 

3.isaooo 

042.000 

23.000.000 
l.fiOO.000 
1.400.000 

11..10V.000 
1.325.000 
3,000.000 

ooaooo 

2.432.000 
3. 043.  QUO 
1.300.000 


Senate 

allowance 


127.066.000 


8.100,000 

3.  (M3.000 

4.400,000 

5.000.000 

1.7S7.000 

5.000.000 

365.  OtO 

23,000.000 

19.000.000 

2,258,000 

1.557,000 

1.200.000 


75. 65a  000 
3.1861000 


78,830,000 


205.806.000 
-25,706,000 


•00U,000 

2.850.000 

4.  .VV).  (JOO 

973.000 

48.296.000 

1.600.  ODD 

1,  MS,  ON 
300,606 

l.WKl.OOO 
7.400.000 

3.150.000 

642.000 

23,000.000 

1.600,000 

i.4oaooo 
ii.:we,ooo 

1.32.*>.000 
4.  950.  UUU 

Mn.  (WO 

2.  43L'.  000 
>,»43.(«0 

i.3oauoo 
soaooo 


Coofprence 
aUowance 


128. 016, 000 


8.100.000 

4.  44^.  QUO 

4.400,000 

6.000,000 

1,:>«7.000 

5.0UO.O0O 

365.000 

23,275,000 

19.000.000 

2,  258,  OUO 

1.717,000 

1.200,000 


76.505.000 

s.  isaooo 


70.685,000 


208.601,000 
-21.176,000 


18a  190, 000 


187,425.000 


ti'>02.000 

2,855.000 

4.550.000 

973.000 

48,296.000 

1,000.00(1 

3, 8a).  00(1 

300. OOU 
1.80II.C0I) 
7,400,000 

800.000 
3.150,000 

642. 001) 

23.000.000 

1.500.000 

1.400.  am 

11. 300.000 

1,325.000 

4,  6.V>,  OU) 

600.  oai 

2.  432.  Oa) 

3.  943,  Oai 

i.3uo,oa) 

350,000 


128,166,000 


8.100.000 

3.g83.oai 

4.4OC.0ai 
6.000.00O 
1.787.0ai 

6,ooo,oa) 

366,  oa) 

23.27^0a) 

19, 000,  on) 

2.26^000 
l,717,0a) 

i.2oaooo 


7«.08iono 

3.I8U00O 


79,265.000 


207.431.000 

22.  ooaooo 


185.431.000 


Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President,  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana  is 
discussing  the  appropriation  for  the 
Bureau  of  Reclamation.  I  have  before 
me  the  report  of  the  conference  commit- 
tee, at  page  22.  I  notice  that  under  the 
heading  "Kansas,"  for  the  Almena  unit, 
the  budget  estimate  for  fiscal  year  1964. 
for  construction,  was  $5,580,000,  and 
that  the  conference  committee  allowed 
$3,983,000. 

I  should  like  to  ask  the  distinguished 
chairman  if  the  reduction  was  made  be- 
cause the  original  amount  included  funds 
to  be  made  available  for  the  beginning  of 
work  on  the  irrigation  project,  and  If 
the  funds  for  the  construction  of  the  dam 
itself  remain  as  proposed  originally. 

Mr.  FIT  .LENDER.  The  Senatw  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  While  I  had  hoped 
that  the  bill  would  contain  f imds  for  the 
irrigation  section,  we  are  pleased  that  it 
contains  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
dam.  I  assure  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Louisiana  that  next  year  and  in  fu- 
ture years  I  shall  return  to  ask  for  funds 
for  the  irrigation  section  as  well, 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  am  hopeful  that 
Congress  will  agree  with  the  suggestion 
of  my  friend  from  Kansas. 

Mr.  CARLSON.    I  thank  the  Senator. 


Mr.  ELLENDER.  As  to  title  m,  very 
little  change  was  made  by  the  con- 
ferees. As  Senators  know,  that  title  deals 
with  TVA.  the  Atomic  Energy  Commis- 
sion, the  St.  Lawrance  Seaway  Devel- 
opment Corporation,  and  so  forth.  Very 
little  change  was  made  In  that  title. 

I  have  already  submitted  to  the  Senate 
the  table  indicating  exactly  what  was 
done  as  to  each  agency  in  that  title. 

Diu-ing  the  consideration  of  the  public 
works  appropriation  bill,  HH.  9140,  by 
the  Senate,  I  discussed  the  meaning  of 
the  Senate  committee  language  on  the 
SPA  continuing  fund  item.  This  lan- 
guage reads  as  follows: 

The  committee  directs  that  no  part  of  the 
continuing  fund  be  used  to  purchase  power 
or  lease  transmission  lines  which  are  not 
Immediately  needed  for  the  proper  and  effl- 
clent  operation  of  the  Southwestern  Power 
Administration;  or  to  contract  with  a  genera- 
tion, transmission,  or  distribution  coopera- 
tive organized  tinder  Federal  or  Stete  law  If 
feasibility  of  a  Federal  loan  to  the  coopera- 
tive is  dependent  on  a  contract  with  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration.  The 
Administration  should  give  p-eference  in  the 
sale  of  power  and  energy  to  public  bodies 
and  cooperatives,  as  provided  by  law;  but  it 
should  not  participate  directly  or  indirectly 
In  the  construction  of  generating  facilities 
or  transmission  lines  to  compete  with  private 
enterprise  in  areas  where  adequate  power  is 


available  or  will  be  made  available  within  a 
reasonable  time  at  reasonable  rates  to  co- 
operatives and  public  bodies. 

I  Stated  during  the  discussion  of  the 
bill  that  in  my  opinion  the  Senate  com- 
mittee language  is  a  restatement  of  exist- 
ing law.  The  hearings  on  the  Wll  dis- 
closed that  REA  once  again  Is  looking 
to  arrangements  with  the  Southwestern 
Power  Administration  to  provide  feasibil- 
ity for  loans  to  construct  power  facilities. 
The  committee,  therefore,  felt  It  neces- 
sary to  restate  the  law  and  the  congres- 
sional policy. 

It  was  believed  that  the  language 
might  cause  an  adverse  affect  on  con- 
tracting which  must  be  done  by  an 
ordinary  distribution  cooperative  with 
SPA  or  might  be  detrimental  to  the 
preference  users  and  their  right  to  pub- 
lic power  as  the  Federal  Flood  Control 
Act  intended.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
language  be  further  discussed  in  confer- 
ence. 

There  was  no  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  committee  to  adversely  affect  the 
operations  of  REA  and  SPA,  as  those 
operations  have  been  authorized  by  the 
Congress.  However,  to  make  certain 
that  the  language  did  not  affect  the  con- 
tracts entered  Into  with  SPA  by  distribu- 
tion cooperatives  and  to  make  certain 
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that  it  did  not  affect  the  right  of  prefer- 
ence users  to  public  power,  the  commit- 
tee on  the  conference  has  restated  this 
,  language.  However,  neither  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Senate  report  nor  of  the 
conference  report  authorizes  or  gives 
consent  of  the  Congress  to  arrangements 
which  make  the  feasibility  of  an  REA 
loan  dependent  on  contracts  with  the 
Southwestern  Power  Administration. 
This  is  the  kind  of  activity  which  the 
Senate  committee  believes  is  contrary  to 
the  law. 

With  respect  to  title  IV,  funds  appro- 
priated to  the  President.  The  confer- 
ence report  provides  $30  million  Instead 
of  the  $45  mllUon  approved  by  the 
Senate. 

The  conferees  of  both  Houses  agreed 
that  except  for  $2  million  for  administra- 
tion the  funds  appropriated  should  be 
limited  to  community  facility  type 
projects. 

Personally,  I  would  have  preferred 
to  have  the  House  accept  the  Sen- 
ate version.  The  House  conferees 
felt  that  the  Senate  should  have 
accepted  the  Hottse  bUl.  They  con- 
tended that  the  House  had  sent  the  Sen- 
ate  a  very  good  bill,  as  indeed  it  had. 
The  Senate  conferees  waged  a  valiant 
fight  to  uphold  the  position  of  the  Sen- 
ate, and  I  believe  they  made  an  excellent 
showing  in  this  respect. 

Mr.  President,  I  move  the  adoption  of 
the  conference  repKirt. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report.  Ii 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
once  again  to  salute  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  for  the  hours  and  days  and 
weeks  and  months  that  he  has  assidu- 
ously devoted  to  the  problems  of  public 
works  in  this  session  of  this  Congress,  as 
he  has  also  so  ably  and  expertly  done  in 
pricM-  Congresses.  He  has  performed  a 
service  not  only  for  the  people  of  a  par- 
ticular State,  but  also  for  all  the  people 
In  the  country.  I  thank  him  for  a  Job 
that  he  has  once  again  expertly  done. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  I  wish  to 
Join  the  Senator  from  California  in  ex- 
pressing graUtude  to  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  his  coconferees.  He  has 
performed  magniflcMitly.  It  was  my  de- 
sire to  obtain  a  yea-and-nay  vote  on  the 
conference  report,  to  pay  our  respects  to 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana.  It  would 
have  been  a  unanimous  vote,  or  doee  to 
it.  However,  my  friend  the  majority 
leader  has  quite  rightly  said  that  he  had 
given  indication  to  Senators  that  there 
would  be  no  yea-and-nay  votes  this 
afternoon.  Therefore,  I  will  not  ask  for 
one. 

However.  I  wish  the  Record  to  show 
that  In  my  opinion  11  there  had  been  a 
yea-and-nay  vote  on  the  adoption  of  the 
conference  report,  it  would  have  been 
practically  a  unanimous  vote,  and  in  no 
small  measure  it  would  have  been  an 
expression  of  our  appreciation  for  the 
good  work  the  Senator  from  Louisiana 
has  done  on  the  conference  report 
Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  thank  the  Senator 
Mr.  CARLSON.     Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  Join  in  the  remarks  of   the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  California  and  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Oregon    The 


Senate  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
distinguished  Senator  from  Louisiana 
and  other  members  of  the  committee, 
and  also  to  the  conferees  fr<Mn  the  other 
body,  who  have  worked  on  the  confer- 
ence in  behalf  of  the  control  of  the  water 
nmofl  of  this  Nation. 

We   in  Kansas   are   particularly  in- 
debted for  the  interest  Senators  have 
shown  in  the  problems  of  our  own  State 
and  for  their  knowledge  of  the  benefits 
of  the  program. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  future  growth, 
not  only  of  Kansas,  but  of  the  entire 
Middle  West,  will  be  determtaed  by  the 
amount  of  water  that  can  be  conserved 
and  used  for  beneficial  purposes.  We 
have  made  a  great  start  in  this  field,  and 
I  am  Indebted  to  the  Senator  for  the 
work  he  and  his  committee  have  done  In 
this  field. 

Mr.  YOUNG  of  North  Dakota.    Mr. 
President,    the    distinguished    Senator 
from  Louisiana  deserves   every  tribute 
that  has  been  paid  to  him  for  the  man- 
ner in  which  he  has  handled  the  pend- 
ing bill.    This  Is  one  of  the  bigger  ap- 
propriaUon  bills,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  Important  bills,  although  it  Is 
not  as  popular  in  some  circles  as  some 
of  the  other  appropriation  bills.     The 
Senator  from  Louisiana  has  handled  the 
bill  in  a  unique  way.  and  he  should  be 
commended  for  the  very  satisfactory  and 
effective  way  In  which  he  has  handled  tt. 
I  want  also  to  pay  tribute  to  Ken  Bou- 
squet,  who  Is  probably  one  of  the  most 
able  staff  members  that  we  have  on  any 
of  our  committees.    Too,  I  want  to  com- 
mend Paul  Eaton  who  handled  title  II  of 
the  bill.    He  always  does  a  swell  job. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  am  certain  I  speak 
for  all  of  my  colleagues  who  have  saluted 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  In  also  con- 
gratulating one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
efficient  members  of  an  excellent  and  ef- 
ficient staff. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Words  ar«  not 
needed  to  express  our  wholehearted  and 
unanimous  appreciation  for  the  out- 
standing work  which  the  Senator  frxjm 
Louisiana  has  done,  not  only  this  year, 
but  also  down  through  the  years.  Every 
Member,  regardless  of  party  has  had  a 
fair  opportunity  to  present  his  claim. 
All  I  can  say  Is.  "Amen." 

Mr.  ELLENDER.    I  appreciate  these 
salutes  very  much.    I  am  always  vitally 
Interested  in  preserving  the  water  re- 
sources and  the  land  resources  of  our 
country.    I  beUeve  that  what  we  are  do- 
ing now  will  benefit  generaUons  yet  un- 
born.   I  hope  that  I  shall  be  In  a  posi- 
tion where  I  can  continue  to  do  this  woi*. 
I  assure  my  colleagues  that  I  shall  make 
every  effort  to  do  In  the  future  what  I 
have  done  In  the  past,  that  Is,  not  to 
make  provision  for  the  conservation  of 
resources   in  a  particular  area  of  our 
country,  but  for  this  to  be  done  Irrespec- 
tive of  State  boundaries.    I  say  this  be- 
cause It  Is  my  belief  that  a  program  of 
this  kind  must  be  looked  at  in  that  way 
If  we  are  to  succeed  In  doing  a  good  over- 
all Job  for  the  full  protecUon  of  our 
water  and  land  resources. 

I  wish  again  to  pay  my  respects  to  the 
competent  clerks  and  advisers  on  the 
committee  staff,  particularly  to  Ken 
Bousquet,  who  has  been  with  this  com- 
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mlttee  for  some  time,  and  alao  to  Mr. 
Paul  Eaton,  who  has  been  particularly 
responsible  for  the  work  on  reclamation 
and  other  programs  in  title  n  of  the  bilL 
Both  of  these  gentlemen  have  done  yeo- 
man work  in  assisting  in  the  hearings 
ajad  in  the  preparation  of  all  the  data 
that  I  was  able  to  make  available  to  the 
Senate  for  Its  consideration 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  refer  specifically  to  page  24  of  the  con- 
ference report.  This  item  is  of  particu- 
lar importance  to  the  Senators  and  peo- 
ple of  Oregon,  the  Senators  ajxl  people 
of  Washington,  and  the  Senators  and 
people  of  California. 

In  the  Northwest,  there  is  the  Bonne- 
ville Power  Administration,  capaUe  of 
producing  a  great  quantity  of  hydroelec- 
ulc    power.    Unfortunately,    there    has 
been  a  waste  of  the  water  because  of  the 
inability  of  the  Bonneville  Power  Admin- 
istraUon.  to  seU  power.    The  people  of 
California  need  power.    It  has  been  rec- 
ommended by  Senators  from  the  West- 
ern States,  by  the  governments  of  the 
Western  States,  and  by  the  executive 
branch  of  the  Government  that  an  ap- 
propriation be  made  under  which   ttie 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  could  negotiate 
and   determine   a   contract   to   build   a 
power  line  from  the  north  to  my  SUte 
and  beyond,  which  would  be  in  the  pub- 
lic interest.  ^^ 
Written  into  the  Senate  report  is  lan- 
guage that  reflects  the  public  interest 
and- would  continue  the  authorization  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Interior,  on  the  basis 
of  sound  and  solid  competitioo.  to  tn^^ 
the  best  deal  for  the  people  of  the  United 
States.    That  language  prevailed.    It  is 
a  specific  reason  why  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  [Mr.  Ellewdhi]  and  his  col- 
leagues deserve  an  accolade. 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  shall  do  everything  r 
can  to  help  get  surplus  Bonnevilie  power 
dehvered  to  the  people  of  California,  for 
the  people  of  California.    I  kK^u  opix>se 
any  attempt  to  have  it  delivered  to  Pa- 
cific Power  and  Light  or  any  of  the  other 
—ivate  utilities  in  California,  because  I 
think  it  ought  to  be  delivered  over  a  Fed- 
eral transmission  line.    That  power  is 
generated  from  streams  that  belong  to 
all  the  people  of  the  country  and  should 
be  delivered  for  the  benefit  of  all  the  peo- 
ple of  the  country  over  a  Federal  trans- 
mission line.    The  language  in  the  bill 
permits   that  kind   of  transmission.    I 
thank  the  Senator  from  California  and 
the  Senator  from  Louisiana  for  retaining 
that  kind  of  language. 

I  know  of  no  issue  that  could  be  a 
hotter  one  in  my  State  than  the  issue  of 
the  transmission  of  power,  for  Oregon  is 
losing  much  industry  to  Washington, 
for  example,  which  has  public  power 
transmission  lines,  in  contrast  with  the 
domination  of  the  economy  of  my  State 
by  private  utiliUes.  I  do  not  want  to  aid 
and  abet  that  sitxiadon  any  longer. 

So  I  shall  support  the  efforts  of  my 
good  friend  to  put  a  pubUc  power  trans- 
mission line  into  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  will  trandate  those 
comments,  in  which  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  has  Joined  with  the  Senator  from 
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CallfomUi.  Into  a  Joint  committee  on  the 
retention  of  that  language. 
ICr.   IX»X).     Mr.   President,  first.   I 

wish  to  thank  the  distinguished  chair- 
man of  the  Public  Works  Appropriations 
Sufooommlttee  (Mr.  Ellcndss]  for  his 
helpfulness  in  adding  two  worthwhile 
Connecticut  projects  to  the  bill  this  year. 
I  am  very  much  pleased  that  he  and 
his  fellow  Senate  conferees  were  able  to 
keep  in  the  bill  the  $50,000  for  planning 
on  the  New  Lcmdon  Barrier.  This  Is  a 
start,  and  a  Tery  important  one,  on  a 
project  to  which  the  Federal  Govern- 
ment will  eventually  contribute  $2,431,- 
000. 

Many  people  In  the  New  London  area 
Join  me  In  expressing  our  gratitude  and 
our  thanks  to  the  senior  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  to  the  other  members  of 
the  committee  for  their  help. 

The  second  matter  to  which  I  wish  to 
briefly  refer  is  not  such  a  happy  one,  es- 
pecially to  the  people  in  Old  Sajrbrook 
and  to  many  boat  owners  In  the  States 
bordering  the  Long  Island  Sound. 

The  Senate  conferees  had  to  recede  to 
the  House  and  take  out  of  the  bill  the 
$578,000  Initially  approved  by  the  Sen- 
ate for  the  North  Cove  navigation  proj- 
ect. 

I  realize  the  Senate  cannot  have  its 
way  on  all  of  these  public  works  proj- 
ects, but  I  think  It  is  especially  regret- 
table that  North  Cove  is  one  of  the  ones 
that  was  taken  out  of  the  bill.  I  say  this 
because  It  was  first  authorized  18  years 
ago,  in  1045.  and  because  the  $578,000 
would  have  permitted  both  the  initiation 
and  the  ccxnpletion  of  the  proposed 
North  Cove  anchorage  area  and  channel 
deepening. 

The  Corps  of  Engineers  has  stated 
that,  "The  cove  may  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected to  become  one  of  the  most  used 
harbors  of  refuge  for  small  boats  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Long  Island 
Sound." 

It  Is  a  good  project  and  the  people  of 
Old  Saybrook  are  living  up  to  the  re- 
quirements for  participation  in  the  proj- 
ect by  the  Federal  Gtovemment. 

Because  of  the  soimdness  of  the  proj- 
ect and  the  support  given  to  it  In  my 
State,  I  wonder  if  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator coxild  give  me  any  Idea  as  to  the 
chances  of  Including  in  an  appropria- 
tions bill  the  funds  for  North  Cove  in 
the  near  future. 

I  do  not  wish  to  put  the  Senator  on 
the  spot,  but  I  thought  it  might  be  pos- 
sible to  include  the  $578,000  in  the  fiscal 
1904  supplemental  appropriations  bill  we 
win  take  up  early  next  year.  Or  perhaps 
he  could  give  an  assurance  that  he  will 
include  it  In  the  next  regular  public 
works  appropriations  bill,  the  one  for 
fiscal  1965. 

I  would  appreciate  any  help  or  hope  he 
Is  able  to  offer.  ^ 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  Of  the  two  new  proj  - 
ects  that  were  proposed  for  Connecticut, 
we  were  able  to  save  the  one  for  planning 
the  New  London  Barrier. 

Mr.  DODD.  Yes;  I  am  very  grateful 
for  that. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  It  was  impossible  to 
persuade  the  House  to  agree  to  the  sec- 
ond one,  of  which  the  Senator  has  Just 
spoken.    But  I  assure  the  Senator  from 


Connecticut  that  we  will  make  another 
try  In  the  public  works  bill  next  year. 

Mr.  DODD.  I  am  grateful  for  the 
Senator's  response. 

Mr.  ELLENDER.  I  believe  we  may 
succeed  in  doing  so  at  that  time. 

Mr.  DODD.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Cnm.     FUNCTIONS     APntOnUATIONS,     1»«4 

During  the  delivery  of  Mr.  Moitsi's 
speech  on  foreign  aid, 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  remarks 
I  am  about  to  make  be  placed  in  the  Rzc- 
OBD  prior  to  the  action  of  the  Senate  on 
the  conference  report  on  the  civil  func- 
tions appropriation  bill,  1964,  as  adopted 
today. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  un- 
der title  IV— "Funds  Appropriated  to  the 
President— Public  Works  Acceleration," 
the  conference  made  the  following  state- 
ment: 

The  conferees  of  both  Houses  are  In  agree- 
ment that  the  use  of  the  funds  appropriated, 
except  for  the  %2  mUllon  for  administration, 
shall  be  limited  to  community  facilities  type 
projects. 

That  language  refers  to  the  public 
works  acceleration  program  with  respect 
to  which  the  conference  agreed  to  $30 
million  instead  of  the  $45  million  pro- 
posed by  the  Senate. 

That  particular  limitation  would  Im- 
pose an  Incredible  hardship  upon  a  large 
number  of  people  in  the  northern  regions 
of  the  United  States.  I  deeply  regret  that 
the  limitation  has  been  placed  in  the  con- 
ference report.  I  hope  that  somehow  or 
other  it  can  be  totally  Ignored,  because 
it  so  happens  that  today  the  temperature 
is  about  10°  below  zero  in  north- 
ern Minnesota.  It  so  happens  that  thou- 
sands of  people  in  that  area  are  without 
Jobs.  It  so  happens  that  the  only  Job 
that  they  can  get  in  the  winter  is  work 
in  the  forests.  We  desperately  need  that 
work  in  the  forests.  It  may  be  warm  In 
Texas.  Mississippi,  Alabama,  or  Florida, 
but  In  Minnesota,  particularly  In  the 
northeastern  section  where  our  forest 
lands  are.  it  is  very  cold. 

To  place  the  kind  of  limitation  I  have 
read  in  the  conference  report  is  cruel. 
In  northern  Minnesota  in  the  winter- 
time we  do  not  need  community  facili- 
ties. We  cannot  build  them.  Construc- 
tion comes  to  a  complete  halt.  It  so  hap- 
pens that  at  BemldJi,  Minn.,  it  will  be 
35'  to  45°  below  zero.  At  International 
Palls  the  temperature  will  go  to  from  20° 
to  50°  below  zero  week  after  week. 

The  good  people  in  that  area  are  hard- 
pressed  for  jobs.  They  are  the  victims 
of  seasonal  unemployment  in  good  times. 
Pbr  the  past  5  years  they  have  been  the 
victims  of  chronic  imemployment.  All 
that  those  people  have  had  in  terms 
of  help  is  a  little  assistance  under  the 
accelerated  public  works  program  for  the 
forestry  projects  conducted  by  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service.  Now  the  Congress  has 
imposed  a  limitation  which  in  effect 
states  to  hundreds  of  my  people, 
"Starve."  or  "Get  on  reUef."  or  "Get 
some  food  stamps  and  be  happy." 

Mr.  President.  I  resent  that.  I  am 
shocked  to  think  that  a  conference  cc«n- 
mittee  would  put  such  a  crippling  amend- 


ment upon  the  use  of  public  funds  for 
the  sake  of  public  works  to  help  people 
who  are  desperately  In  need. 

On  an  appropriation  bill  a  conference 
committee  has  a  certain  amount  of  au- 
thority, but  it  does  not  have  omnipo- 
tent authority.  I  hope  that  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  administer- 
ing the  funds,  will  ignore  that  language. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  wlU  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  could  not  agree  with 
the  Senator  more.  I  share  his  resent- 
ment. The  problem  is  not  one  limited 
to  Minnesota. 

Mr  HUMPHREY.     Of  course,  it  is  not. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  a  problem  that  af- 
fects all  of  us. 

I  have  several  questions  I  should  like 
to  ask  the  Senator.  The  language  In 
the  conference  report  does  not  have  the 
effect  of  binding  legislation,  does  it? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  do  not  believe  so. 
It  is  a  recommendation,  but  it  is  not  even 
in  the  form  of  a  proviso.  The  language 
of  the  conference  report  is  as  follows  : 

The  conferees  of  both  Houses  are  in  agree- 
ment that  the  use  of  the  funds  appropriated 
•  •  •  shall  be  limited  to  community  facul- 
ties type  of  projects. 

But  there  Is  a  limitation  to  what  an 
Appropriations  Committee  can  do.  I 
hope  that  that  limitation  will  impose 
some  restraint  upon  that  kind  of  harsh 
language. 

I  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  is  carefully  examining  the 
budget  for  1964.  I  assure  him  that  in 
any  way  that  we  can  save  on  resources 
and  promote  better  administration  he 
has  my  support.  But  I  did  not  come  to 
the  Senate  to  give  my  assent  and  consent 
to  provisions  of  law  relating  to  the  wel- 
fare of  the  citizens  of  our  country  that 
for  all  practical  purposes  condemn  those 
people  to  relief  and  deprivation.  That 
is  exactly  what  the  conference  reiwrt 
would  do. 

I  do  not  like  it.  I  believe  It  Is  outra- 
geous that  the  money  can  be  limited 
when  we  know  full  well  what  the  needs 
are.  I  have  been  before  the  Committee 
on  Appropriations.  We  have  had  rep- 
resentatives of  the  accelerated  public 
works  program,  including  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture  and  the  Director  of  the 
Budget,  in  meetings  with  Senators  from 
the  Northern  States.  Our  people  are 
jobless.  They  need  work.  It  is  cold. 
Community  facilities  cannot  be  built  in 
northeastern  Minnesota  in  the  middle 
of  the  winter.  The  accelerated  public 
works  program  is  designed  to  be  of  some 
help  to  people. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  my  interpreta- 
tion—and I  believe  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  shares  it — that  the  language 
really  is  a  statement  of  recommendation 
on  the  part  of  the  Appropriations  Com- 
mittee to  the  Forest  Service,  but  it  does 
not  have  the  binding  effect  of  law. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  I  hope  that  will 
be  the  case.  It  would  seem  to  me  that, 
as  the  Senator  from  Oregon  has  ex- 
plained it.  It  is  the  case.  If  it  is  not  the 
case.  I  wish  to  redefine  the  term  "com- 
munity facihties."  because  in  northeast 
Minnesota  in  the  wintertime  "commu- 
nity facilities"  Includes  cutting  trees. 
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Mr.  MORSE.  Does  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  agree  with  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  on  the  observation  that  if  it 
should  develop  that  the  Forest  Service 
would  In  fact  be  prohibited  from  the 
development  of  the  faciliUes  and  the 
providing  of  employment  In  northern 
Minnesota 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Wisconsin.  Michi- 
gan, and  Oregon 

Mr.  MORSE.    And  elsewhere,  where 
the  same  need  exists,  the  President  of 
the  United  States  and  the  agencies  of 
our  Government  should  take  an  emer- 
gency look— I  should  like  to  describe  it 
In  that  way— at  all  the  programs  that 
call  for  the  allocation  of  funds  by  the 
various  departments,  and  recommend  to 
the  departments  concerned  that  wher- 
ever they  can  hold  oqt  a  helping  hand 
to  those  who  are  unemployed,  as  de- 
scribed by  the  Senator  from  Minnesota, 
they  should  proceed  forthwith  to  do  so 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.     I  thank  the  Sen- 
ator.   He    Is    absolutely    correct.    Our 
greatest  asset  happens  to  be  our  forests 
We  can  build  something  in  those  forests 
We  can  build  the  kind  of  trails  that  are 
needed.    We  can  clean  out  the  forests 
and  work  in  those  forests.    We  can  do 
construcUve    work    that    will    produce 
dividends    and   money   to   the   Federal 
Treasury. 

Now  we  have  received  a  sort  of  warm 
climate  amendment.  It  happens  that 
the  United  States  does  not  all  belong  in 
Uie  Torrid  Zone.  Some  of  it  is  in  the 
Frigid  Zone.  I  happen  to  represent  a 
part  of  the  United  States  which  Is  cold 
In  the  wintertime.  Perhaps  my  con- 
feree friends  would  like  to  give  us  a 
little  vacaUon  down  South  so  that  we 
can  have  a  litUe  easier  living  for  the 
winter  months. 

I  wish  to  make  the  Rbcord  clear  that 
I  do  not  abide  by  that  decision.  I  ask 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  put 
first  the  care  of  the  people  and  second 
the  budget.  I  am  not  at  aU  sure  I  agree 
with  aU  the  things  that  are  being  done 
about  the  budget.  I  will  get  around  to 
that  subject  a  little  later. 

In  the  meantime.  I  rise  to  protest  in 
the  name  of  humanity,  decency  and 
compassion,  a  provision  in  the  civU  func- 
tions report  that  has  no  relevance  to  fair- 
play  and  no  relevance  to  the  oonsidera- 
Uon  of  the  people  who  live  in  the  areas  of 
this  country  where  it  gets  mighty  chilly 
and  mighty  snowbound  in  the  winter- 
time. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  ELLENDER.     I  yield. 

Mr.  BARTLETT.    I  would  not  want  to 
have  the  conference  report  adopted  and 
acUon  on  it  concluded  without  first  ex- 
pressing my   deep  appreciaUon   to  the 
Senator   from   Louisiana   and   his   col- 
leagues for  their  objecUve,  and  favor- 
able   consideration    of    several    Alaska 
projects,  notably  the  Sitka  small  boat 
harbor.    I  am  most  grateful  for  that 
action.    Likewise,  my  gratitude  extends 
to  the  House  conferees,  who  accepted  the 
proposal  for  the  Sitka  Harbor  after  it 
had  been  added  by  the  Senator  from 
Louisiana  and  the  members  of  his  sub- 
committee. 
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The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  is  on  agreeing  to  the  conference 
report. 

The  report  was  agreed  to. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
am  delighted  that  the  report  was  unani- 
mously agreed  to. 


SPOI 


AGREEMENTS  FOR  TRANSPORTA- 
TION OF  MAIL  BY  PASSE?NGER 
COMMON  CARRIERS  BY  MOTOR 
VEHICLES 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Calendar 
No.  736.  H.R.  5179. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
will  be  stated  by  title. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (H.R. 
5179)  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  enter  into  agreements  for  the 
transportation  of  mail  by  passenger 
common  carriers  by  motor  vehicles,  and 
for  other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  present  consideration  of 
the  bill? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  bill 
was  passed  earlier  today,  at  a  time  when 
I  was  unable  to  be  present.  I  asked  that 
the  votes  by  which  it  was  ordered  to  a 
third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed  be  reconsidered.  In  order  that  I 
might  offer  a  short  amendment  to  correct 
an  inadvertent  Injustice  which  Is  con- 
tained In  the  law. 

Under  the  postal  law,  in  fixing  postal 
rates,  it  Is  provided  that  a  special  rate 
may  apply  to  not  to  exceed  one  publica- 
tion published  by  an  official  highway 
agency  of  a  State  which  meets  all  the 
regulations  of  section  4354  and  which 
contains  no  advertising.  The  only  State 
magazine  that  is  published  by  a  highway 
agency  is  the  magazine  Arizona  High- 
ways. 

Vermont  has  an  official  magazine  pub- 
lished by  its  development  agency.  Under 
the  law  enacted  a  year  or  so  ago,  the 
State  of  Vermont  Is  required  to  pay  1 
cent  a  pound  more  postage  than  would 
the  State  of  Arizona.  So  I  ask  that  the 
bill  be  amended  at  the  proper  place  by 
inserting  after  the  word  "highway"  the 
words  "or  development".  The  bill  as 
thus  amended  would  read: 

Not  to  ezce«d  one  publication  published  by 
the  offlrlal  highway  agency  or  development 
*gency  of  a  State  which  meets  all  of  the  re- 
qulremente  of  secUon  4354  and  which  con- 
tains no  advertising. 


The  reason  for  the  amendment  Is  that 
the  Arizona  magazine  is  published  by  the 
highway  agency,  while  In  Vermont  the 
magazine  Is  published  by  the  develop- 
ment agency. 

Both  magazines  are  about  the  same 
quality.  I  think  Vermont's  is  a  little  bet- 
ter, but  I  met  with  some  resistance  when 
I  tried  to  prove  it.  Neither  magazine 
carries  any  advertising;  both  comply 
with  the  law  in  other  ways. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President  it  is 
my  understanding  that  it  will  not  be  pos- 
sible to  act  on  the  bUl  untU  the  House 
returns  it  to  the  Senate.  Therefore  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  at  the  time 
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the  bill  Is  returned  to  the  Senate,  the 
colloquy  which  has  been  In  progrSa 
since  it  was  called  up.  inadvertently  be 
made  a  part  of  the  Rzcord.  and  that  at 
that  time  the  amendment  be  considered. 
For  the  information  of  the  Senate  It  is 
my  understanding  that  this  proposal 
meets  with  the  approval  of  the  chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Post  Office  and  ClvU 
Service,  the  ranking  RepubUcan  member 
of  the  committee,  the  distinguished  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  [Mr.  Carlson]  and 
the  other  members  of  the  committee 

pe  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  request  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana  is  agreed  to 

Mr  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kansas  is  present.  He  can 
speak  for  himself. 

Mr.  CARLSON.  Mr.  President.  I  deep- 
ly appreciate  the  remarks  made  by  the 
majority  leader  In  regard  to  the  amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  [Mr.  Aiken].  I  would  be  less 
than  frank  if  I  did  not  say  that  I  visited 
with  the  Senator  from  Vermont  regard- 
ing this  amendment  some  time  ago  and 
assured  him  that  I  would  offer  the 
amendment  in  committee,  when  the  bill 
was  before  the  committee.  I  sincerely 
regret  that  I  failed  to  do  so.  I  hope 
the  Senate  will  take  action  now  I 
heartily  approve  of  the  proposal 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  in 
view  of  the  explanation  made  by  the 
Senator  from  Vermont  and  the  Senator 
from  Kansas.  I  am  sure  it  is  understood 
by  all  that  the  bill  will  be  brought  up 
later  in  the  afternoon,  at  which  time 
the  amendment  wiU  be  offered  and  ac- 
cepted, and  the  bill  then  passed  by  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  I  thank  the  majority 
leader. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD  subsequently  said- 
Mr.  President.  It  Is  my  understanding 
that  Calendar  No.  736,  HJl.  5179.  and 
Calendar  No.  737.  B.R.  5778.  have  been 
returned  from  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The 
Senator  Is  correct. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  In  view  of  the  col- 
loquy which  occurred  previously,  I  ask 
unanimous  consent.  In  regard  to  HR. 
5179,  that  the  Senate  resume  considera- 
tion of  the  blU  and  that  the  amendment 
of  the  distinguished  Senator  fnmi  Ver- 
mont [Mr.  AncEN]  may  be  acted  upon 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER  The  bill 
wiU  be  stated  by  title  for  the  informa- 
tion of  the  Senate. 

The  Legislative  Clerk.  A  bill  CRR. 
5179)  to  authorize  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral to  enter  into  agreements  for  the 
transportaticm  of  mall  by  passenger  com- 
mon carriers  by  motor  vehicles;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  the  Senate  will  resume  the 
consideration  of  the  bill. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
resumed  the  consideration  of  the  bill 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President.  I  offer  an 
amendment  which  would  add  the  lan- 
guage : 

Section  435©(e)(a>  of  tltl*  «,  United 
Stat«8  Code,  is  amended  by  InaerUzig  after 
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th0  word  "highway"  the  word*  "or  develop- 
ment". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
amendment  will  be  stated  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecxslattve  Clerk.  On  page  2, 
after  line  20,  it  Is  proposed  to  insert : 

SMC.  4.  SecUon  i809(e)  (2)  of  title  39. 
United  States  Code.  Is  amended  by  Inserting 
after  the  word  "highway"  the  words  "or 
development". 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
question  Is  on  agreeing  to  the  amend- 
ment offered  by  the  Senator  from  Ver- 
mont 

The  amendment  was  agreed  to. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  is  open  to  further  amendment.  If 
there  be  no  further  amendment  to  be 
proposed,  the  question  is  on  the  engross- 
ment of  the  amendment  and  the  third 
reading  of  the  bill. 

The  amendment  was  ordered  to  be  en- 
grossed and  the  bill  to  be  read  a  third 
time. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5179)  was  read  the  third 
time  and  passed. 


INCREASE  IN  AREA  IN  WHICH  POST 
OFFICE  STATIONS  MAY  BE  ESTAB- 
LISHED 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  Senate 
proceed  to  consideration  of  Calendar  No. 
737.  HM.  5778,  which  has  been  returned 
from  the  House. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
bill  will  be  stated  by  title  for  the  infor- 
mation of  the  Senate. 

The  Lecislative  Clerk.  A  bill  (HJl. 
5778)  to  amend  tiUe  39,  United  States 
Code,  to  increase  from  10  to  20  miles  the 
area  within  which  the  Postmaster  Gen- 
eral may  establish  stations,  substations, 
or  branches  of  post  offices,  and  for  other 
purposes. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Montana? 

There  being  no  objection,  the  Senate 
proceeded  to  consider  the  bill. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The  bill 
is  open  to  amendment.  If  there  be  no 
amendment  to  be  proposed,  the  question 
is  on  the  third  reading  and  passage  of 
the  bill. 

The  bill  (H.R.  5778)  was  ordered  to 
a  third  reading,  read  the  third  time,  and 
passed. 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  I  thank 
the  majority  leader  for  his  assistance  in 
obtaining  proper  consideration  of  these 
bills,  so  that  I  might  offer  an  amend- 
ment to  correct  what  I  am  sure  was 
an  inadvertent  injustice  in  the  present 
law. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.    It  was  a  pleasure. 


ORDER  FOR  ADJOURNMENT  UNTIL 
TOMORROW,  AT  NOON 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President.  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  when  the 
Senate  concludes  its  session  today,  it  ad- 
journ to  meet  at  12  o'clock  noon,  tomor- 
row. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Without 
objection,  it  is  so  ordered. 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OP  1963— 
CONFERE2^CE  REPORT 

The  Senate  resumed  the  consideration 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  confer- 
ence on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the  two 
Houses  on  the  amendment  of  the  Senate 
to  the  bill  (H.R.  7885)  to  amend  further 
the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as 
amended,  and  for  other  purposes. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  Mr.  President,  I 
ask  unanimous  consent  that  beginning 
at  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow,  there  be 
2  hours  of  debate  on  the  pending  confer- 
ence report  on  the  foreign  aid  bill,  with 
1  hour  to  be  under  the  control  of  the 
senior  Senator  from  Oregon  [Mr. 
Morse),  and  the  other  hour  to  be 
under  the  control  of  the  Senator  from 
Arkansas,  the  chairman  of  the  Foreign 
Relations  Committee  [Mr.  Fulbright], 
or  any  other  Senator  he  may  designate; 
and  that  the  vote  on  the  question  of 
agreeing  to  the  conference  report  be 
taken  at  2  p.m. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection? 

Mr.  JAVrrs.  Mr.  President,  of  course 
I  shall  not  object,  for  I  shall  be  glad  to 
have  the  coriference  report  voted  on. 
But  there  is  an  important  amendment  on 
which  I  wish  to  have  a  reasonable  amount 
of  time. 

Mr.  MANSFIELD.  I  shall  be  glad  to 
accommodate  the  Senator  from  New 
York,  of  course. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection  to  the  proposed  unanimous- 
consent  agreement?  Without  objection, 
it  is  so  ordered. 

The  agreement  as  subsequently  re- 
duced to  writing  is  as  follows: 

Unanimous-Consent  Agrkement 

Ordered.  That,  effective  on  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 13.  beginning  at  12  o'clock  noon,  during 
the  further  consideration  of  the  conference 
report  on  HJl.  7885,  to  amend  further  the 
Foreign  Assistance  Act  of  1961,  as  amended, 
and  for  other  pxirpoees.  debate  be  limited 
to  2  hours,  to  be  equally  divided  and  con- 
trolled by  the  Senator  from  Arkansas  |Mr. 
FuLBRicHT],  or  someone  designated  by  him, 
and  the  Senator  from  Oregon  (Mr.  Morse): 
Provided,  That  the  vote  on  adoption  of  the 
report  be  taken  not  later  than  2  p  jn. 

Mr.  MORSE.     Mr.  President- 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  yield  to  me? 

Mr.  MORSE.     Certainly. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  do  not  wish  to  inter- 
fere with  the  presentation  by  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  not  worried  about 
that,  for  it  is  early  in  the  afternoon,  and 
the  night  which  will  follow  it  will  be 
long. 

So  I  am  glad  to  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  California. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Oregon. 

Mr.  President,  it  is  with  considerable 
bitterness  that  I  observe  that  the  con- 
ference report  demonstrates  that  the  will 
of  the  Senate,  as  determined  by  a  2-to-l 
vote,  has  been  completely  frustrated  by 
the  members  of  the  conference  com- 
mittee. 

During  the  Senate  debate  on  the  mu- 
tual security  bill,  I  offered — on  behalf  of 
myself,  my  colleague  from  California 
[Mr.  Engli],  and  the  two  Senators  from 


Alaska  [Mr.  Bartlett  and  Mr.  Grtte- 
ifiNC] — an  amendment  to  prevent  a  re- 
cipient of  assistance  under  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  from  continuing  to  flout 
international  law  and  from  continuing  a 
foolish  and  fatuous  attempt  to  arrogate 
unto  itself  complete  jurisdiction  over  the 
open  seas  for  a  distance  200  mUes  sea- 
ward from  its  coastline. 

For  the  past  decade,  three  countries — 
Peru.  Chile,  and  Ecuador — have  made 
such  a  contention. 

It  is  true  that  the  question  of  juris- 
diction over  the  area  of  the  oceans  im- 
mediately adjacent  to  a  maritime  nation 
is  an  Involved  problem.    It  is  true  that,  in 
connection  with  the  area  facing  the  At- 
lantic Ocean  and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  the 
United  States  of  America  makes  the  his- 
toric contention  for  a  jurisdiction  3  miles 
seaward.     It  is  also  true  that  Senators 
from   the   Southern  States  which   face 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  continue  to  state  on 
this  floor  that  the  jurisdiction  of  their 
SUtes— by  reason  of  a  peculiar  inter- 
national    history — extends     3     leagues 
seaward,  rather  than  3^niles.    It  is  also 
true  that  some  nations — as  I  endeavored 
to  indicate  in  my  comments  on  this  floor, 
during  the  debate  on  this  subject — con- 
tend, for  reasons  which  to  them  seem 
relevant,  for  a  jurisdiction  to  the  extent 
of  6  miles;  and  some  prefer  to  make  their 
contention  for  12  miles.    But  there  are 
only  four  nations  which  have  the  temer- 
ity to  endeavor  to  abuse  the  entire  his- 
tory of  international  law  by  attempting 
by  their  own  Ipse  dixit,  to  maintain  that, 
"We  own  the  ocean  200  miles  distant 
from  our  coast";  and  for  10  years,  free 
American    citizens,    as    they    have    at- 
tempted to  utilize  the  open  seas  for  fish- 
ing purposes,  when  they  arrived  in  the 
area    200    miles    seaward    or    less — but 
clearly  outside  a  3-mile  limit  or  even 
a  12-mile  limit  have  been  Interfered  with 
by  officials  of  the  governments  concerned. 
In  some  cases  they  have  been  arrested 
and  put  In  jail  and  required  to  pay  flnes. 
In  other  cases  they  have  been  shot  at 
and  forced  into  port  where  they  have 
been   unreasonably   detained   for   days, 
with,  I  regret  to  say,  hardly  an  attitude 
of  vigor  for  their  protection  by  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States. 

Paradoxically,  it  is  a  fact  that  almost 
a  decade  ago,  the  United  States  enacted 
a  law  which  provided  that  when  the 
freedom  of  the  seas  was  so  violated  by  a 
nation  and  when  American  ships  were 
detained  and  their  owners  fined,  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  would 
reimburse  those  who  had  paid  the  fine 
from  the  Treasury. 

But  I  do  not  believe  that  such  a  law 
is  the  proper  antidote  in  that  situation, 
and  that  once  the  owners  have  been 
reimbursed  the  United  States  can  forget 
the  incident. 

Therefore,  some  of  us  in  the  Senate 
offered  an  amendment  reading  as  fol- 
lows: 

(1)  No  assistance  shall  be  fvimtshed  under 
this  Act  to  any  country  which  (1)  has  ex- 
tended, or  hereafter  extends.  Its  jurisdiction 
for  fishing  purposes  over  any  area  of  the 
high  seas  beyond  that  recognized  by  the 
United  SUtes.  and  (2)  hereafter  Imposes 
any  penalty  or  sanction  against  any  U.S. 
flshlng  vessel  on  account  of  Its  fishing  ac- 
tivities In  such  area.    The  provisions  of  this 
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subeecUon  shall  not  be  applicable  in  any 
case  In  which  the  extension  of  Jxirlsdlctlon 
U  made  pursuant  to  International  agreement 
to  which  the  United  States  Is  a  party. 
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That  language  is  really  self-explana- 
tory. But  to  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
last  sentence  of  the  amendment.  It  sim- 
ply means  that  a  country  which  in  good 
faith  and  with  reason  attempts  to  extend 
Its  jurladicUon  for  more  than  3  mUes,  or 
3  leagues,  which  is  the  limit  currently 
recognized  by  the  United  States,  should 
participate  in  an  IntemaUonal  under- 
standing concerning  such  a  desire  on  its 
part;  and  if  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  Is  a  party  to  such  nego- 
tiations and  agreement,  the  interdiction 
against  aid  will  not  apply. 

I  remember  the  debate.    It  was  rather 
exhausting,  and  some  novel  parliamen- 
tary practices  were  engaged  in.  that  aft- 
ernoon, in  this  Chamber.    But  that  did 
not  prevent  the  Senate  from  establish- 
ing its  position   by  a  vote  of  2   to   1 
Fifty-seven  Senators  agreed  with  this 
agreement.      Only    29    were     opposed 
Later,    after   the   novel    parliamentary 
practices,  a  vote  waa  taken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  laying  on  the  Ubie  the  motion  to 
reconsider.     The  motion  carried   by   a 
vote  of  50  to  33   and  once  again   the 
Senate    showed    its    support    for    the 
amendment  offered  by  myself  and  my 
coUeague   from   California.     Thus    the 
Members  of  the  US.  Senate  twice  un- 
equivocally demonstrated  that  they  did 
not  want  any  of  their  fellow  Americans 
mistreated  by  any  other  country,  when 
those  Americans  were  simply  endeavor- 
ing to  use  the  open  seas  In  a  fashion  long 
permitted  by  International  law. 

However,  the  conference  committee 
disposed  In  rather  short  order  of  the 
amendment  the  Senate  had  overwhelm- 
ingly adopted;  and  I  reiterate  my  resent- 
ment and  my  bitterness  because  the  con- 
ference committee  simply  and  blithely 
fltmted  the  plainly  sUted  desire  of  the 
VB.  Senate  when  it  twice  passed  judg- 
ment on  this  matter. 

Mr   AHCEN.     Mr.  President,  wUl  the 
Senator  from  California  yield? 
Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield. 
Mr  AIKEN.     As  one  of  the  conferees 
who  dealt  with  this  bill,  I  wish  to  say 
that  when  we  came  to  the  amendment 
offered  by  the  Senator  from  California 
and  adopted  by  the  Senate  by  a  very 
substantial  margin,  we  found  the  House 
conferees  adamant  In  this  respect     Also 
the   State  Department   registered   very 
vigorous  opposIUon  to  acceptance  of  the 
amendment— on  the  ground  that  there 
are  underway  negotiations  In  which  it 
Is  sought  to  setUe  the  very  difficult  mat- 
ter of  how  far  into  the  ocean  the  juris- 
dlcUon  of  any  country  may  extend. 

I  suggested  that  the  House  write  into 
its  report  that  by  not  accepting  the 
amendment  the  United  States  was  in  no 
sense  withdrawing  from  Its  position  that 
the  countries  to  which  reference  has 
been  made  were  exceeding  their  proper 
rights  in  claiming  territory  extending 
as  much  as  200  miles  out  into  the  ocean 
I  do  not  flnd  that  the  House  wrote  such 
langiiage  Into  the  report,  but  I  wish  to 
say  for  the  Record  that  by  failing  to  ac- 
cept the  amendment  which  was  pro- 
Posed  by  the  Senate*  from  California 


and  accepted  by  the  Senate,  the  United 
States  Is  In  no  way  receding  from  its 
position  that  those  countries  are  ex- 
ceeding their  jurisdictional  authority 
In  laying  territorial  claim  to  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  thank  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  Vermont.  I  know 
of  his  activities  in  the  conference  com- 
mittee in  endeavoring  to  obtain  an 
agreement  to  the  principle  involved  in 
our  amendment — if  the  amendment  in 
its  entire  verbiage  could  not  have  been 
approved — and  I  thank  him  for  it. 

I  hope  and  pray  that  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  will  take  the  pre- 
cise position  which  the  Senator  from 
Vermont  has  laid  down.  If  it  does  not, 
and  if  we  ever  travel  south  in  the  Pacific 
along  the  western  coast  of  South  Amer- 
ica, we  had  better  not  go  inside  the  200- 
mile  limit,  because  we  will  be  violating 
the  sovereignty  of  the  three  countries  to 
which  I  have  alluded,  unless  we  comply 
with  the  rule  of  JurlsdicUon  which  they 
have  laid  down  in  complete  disregard  of 
international  practice. 

Two  hundred  miles.  What  would  hap- 
pen if  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
through  their  elected  representatives 
said.  "We  are  going  to  take  200  miles 
out  of  the  ocean"?  What  would  we  do 
with  the  important  isthmus  in  this  hemi- 
sphere, or  in  any  other  hemisphere,  if 
the  abutting  nations  said,  "We  are  going 
to  claim  jurisdiction  over  an  area  15  or 
20  miles  out "?  Such  action  would  close 
the  approaches  to  the  canal  and  be  In- 
tolerable to  all  who  wish  freedom  of 
transit  on  the  high  seas. 

Certainly  the  UJS.  Navy  does  not  order 
Its  ships  to  veer  200  miles  westward  when 
they  are  plying  the  waters  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean  off  of  the  West  coast  of  South 
America  and  suddenly  they  reach  the 
vast  territorial  waters  claimed  by  Chile 
Ecuador,  and  Peru.  Then  why  should 
American  fishermen? 

Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  yield. 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  wish  to  join  In  the 
comments  of  the  Senator  from  Califor- 
nia [Mr.  Kuchil]  with  respect  to  the 
poslUon  of  the  Senator  from  Vermont 
I  Mr.  AncEN].  I  share  his  views  To 
build  the  record  in  this  case,  I  wish  to 
ask  the  Senator  from  California  whether 
It  Is  not  American  taxpayers'  money  we 
are  discussing. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  emi- 
nently correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.    If  any  Latin  American 
country  does  not  wish  that  money  as  aid 
It  does  not  have  to  take  It,  does  it' 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  is  pre- 
cisely correct. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Do  we  not,  as  Members 
of  Congress,  have  the  right  under  the 
Constitution  to  prescribe  the  conditions 
imder  which  the  executive  branch  of  the 
Government  can  spend  the  taxpayers' 
money? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  That  is  the  theory 
upon  which  the  Pounding  Fathers  wrote 
the  ConstltuUon  of  the  United  States 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  Is  why  I  say  that 
m  my  judgment.  Secretary  Rusk  should 
go  back  to  high  school  and  retake  the 
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course  In  high  school  civics,  since  he  held 
a  recent  press  conference  and  sought  to 
give  the  false  impression  to  the  Ameri- 
can people  that  Congress  is  interfering 
with  foreign  policy  when  it  se^cs  to  lay 
down  the  terms  and  conditions  under 
which  taxpayers'  money  can  be  spent  on 
a  foreign  aid  bill.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  Secretary  of  State  has  reg- 
istered for  that  refresher  course  but  he 
sorely  needs  it. 

Mr  KUCHEL.  I  must  say  to  the  Sen- 
ator frcxn  Oregon  that  In  my  judgment— 
and  I  am  sure  the  Senator  shares  my 
opimon— the  Secretary  of  State  is  a  very 
able  man. 

Mr.  MORSE.  He  is  uninformed  in 
this  field. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  We  disagree  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  he  takes  on  this 
question. 

Mr.  MORSE.  It  is  not  a  question  of 
disagreement.  It  Is  a  quesUon  of  com- 
plete basic  knowledge.  The  press  Inter- 
view revealed  that  he  lacks  basic  knowl- 
edge in  respect  to  the  Constitution  as  to 
the  rights  of  Congress. 

If  the  Senator  thinks  I  am  going  to 
let  him  off  the  hook,  he  is  mistaken  I 
do  not  intend  to  let  him  off  the  hook  in 
view  of  the  ignorance  he  displayed  at 
that  press  conference. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  Is  the  Senator  from 
Oregon  referring  to  the  Secretary  or  to 
me  when  he  refers  to  "letting  him  off 
the  hook"? 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Senator  from  Cali- 
forma  is  too  smart  ever  to  get  caught  on 
a  hoc*.  I  wish  to  proceed  in  my  exami- 
nation a  bit  further 

Mr.  AIKEN.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  am  glad  to  yield 

Mr.  AIKEN.     I  assume  that  when  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  refers  to  not  letting 
the  Secretary  of  State  get  off  the  hook 
he  means  in  this  case  a  fishhook. 

Mr.  MORSE.  The  Secretary  of  State 
has  no  regard  for  a  fishhook.  This  is 
the  fishhook  amendment  that  the  Sen- 
ator from  California  offered.  The  Sec- 
retery  of  State  does  not  even  recognize 
a  fishhook,  apparently. 

Senators  remember  that  when  the 
chairman  of  our  committee  opposed  the 
amendment  of  the  Senator  from  CaU- 
fornia.  he  said  sometWng  to  the  effect 
that  it  was  one  of  the  worst  amendments 
he  had  ever  observed  in  his  years  in  the 
Senate. 

Mr.  KUCHEL  I  was  resentful  then 
and  I  am  resentful  now.  The  Senate 
too,  Is  resentful.  The  2  to  1  yea-and- 
nay  vote  demonstrated  that. 

Mr.  MORSE.  That  is  the  point  I  am 
leadmg  up  to.  In  spite  of  the  position 
taken  by  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Foreign  Relations  Committee,  who  was 
also  chairman  of  the  conference  the 
Senate  did  not  follow  him.  The  Senate 
In  effect  said  to  the  chairman  of  the 
Senate  conferees  that  If  countries  do  not 
wish  to  take  our  money  under  the  terms 
and  conditions  which  we  lay  down,  they 
do  not  have  to  take  It.  Unless  they  are 
willing  to  accept  our  aid  imder  the  terms 
and  conditions  that  they  do  not  impose 
a  200-mile  limit,  it  is  our  intention  to  see 
to  It  that  they  do  not  get  American  tax- 
payers' money. 
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I  ask  the  Senator  from  California 
wheiv— oh,  when — will  the  Congress,  In 
the  field  of  foreUm  aid.  start  to  Impose 
some  terms  and  conditions  that  will  pro- 
tect the  taxpayers  of  the  United  States 
and  stop  the  shocldng  giveaway  of  the 
taxpayers'  money,  because  oCDcials  of 
foreign  governments,  who  flout  us  and 
insult  us  take  the  position  that  they  are 
not  going  to  comply  with  reasonable  con- 
ditions? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  Senator  from 
Oregon  makes  an  excellent  comment.  I 
should  Uke  to  recall  with  him  that  last 
year  when,  as  the  Senator  will  recall,  the 
Senator  from  Iowa  LMr.  HickeklooperI 
offered  an  amendment  to  provide  that  In 
instances  in  which  a  recipient  nation  of 
Ameiican  assistance  expropriated  the 
propCTty  of  American  cltlzCTis.  without 
making  any  compensation  for  such  prop- 
erty, American  aid  would  be  cut  off.  We 
had  to  fight  to  put  that  provision  into 
the  law.  We  put  It  In.  It  stayed  there. 
Under  that  particular  part  of  the  pres- 
ent law.  when  Ceylon,  for  example,  ex- 
propriated American  property  by  taking 
it  away,  aid  was  terminated,  as  it  should 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  further? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Is  not  the  Senator 
aware  that  the  State  IJepartment  vigor- 
ously opposed  the  Hlckenlooper  amend- 
ment and  wished  no  part  of  it? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Yes. 

Mr.  MORSE.  If  those  In  the  State  De- 
partment could  have  had  their  way,  it 
would  not  be  part  of  the  law  today. 

Mr.  B^UCHEL.  The  Senator  is  cor- 
rect. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Apparently  the  State 
Department  labors  under  a  misconcep- 
tion of  the  constitutional  power  of  Con- 
gress, that  we  are  interfering  with  for- 
eign policy  if  we  impose  restrictions  on 
the  expenditure  of  foreign  aid  that  pro- 
tects the  American  taxpayer. 

Mr.  KUCUEL.  The  Senator  is  exact- 
ly correct  I  tried  to  make  the  point 
during  debate  that  what  we  would  at- 
tempt to  do  with  our  freedom  of  the  seas 
amendment  was  related  to  what  we  did 
with  respect  to  the  expropriation  of 
pr<«)erty.  In  effect,  what  the  three  na- 
tions in  South  America  have  attempted 
to  do  is  to  arrogate  to  themselves  some- 
thing that  does  not  belong  to  them  im- 
der  Intematlonal  law  and  then  exclude 
Americans  and  the  nationals  of  any  oth-  ; 
er  coiintry  from  that  area.  ' 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  allude  to  an- 
other bit  of  history  surrounding  the 
measure  and  the  highly  regrettable 
treatment  which  was  accorded  to  this 
particular  provision  by  the  conferees. 

I  do  not  know  Mr.  Edwin  P.  Neilan, 
the  president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  although  I  have  noted  over 
the  past  several  months  comments  which 
have  been  attributed  to  him  in  the  Capi- 
tal, in  my  own  8tat«  ol  California,  and 
elsewhere.  Addresses  which  have  been 
made  by  him  and  have  been  printed 
thereafter  appear  under  such  attractive 
Utles  as  "They're  Throwing  It  Away  Just 


To  Be  Big  Spenders"  and  "The  Pork 
Barrel  Polka." 

I  Judge  that  l/Lc.  Neilan  is  a  very  moral 
and  righteous  man  who  is  honorably  con- 
cerned, and  rightly  so.  about  the  spending 
of  the  taxpayers'  dollars  and  the  future 
of  our  Republic. 

I  observe  parenthetically  that  a  few 
moments  ago  the  Senate,  without  op- 
position, ai^roved  the  conference  re- 
port on  the  public  works  appropriation 
bill  and  did  so  because  It  was  making  an 
investment  In  America. 

Now  I  wish  to  quote  a  few  sentences 
uttered  by  Mr.  Neilan  before  the  West 
Side  Association  Chamber  of  Commerce 
in  New  York  City  on  November  21  last: 

This  citation  might  better  have  been  In- 
scribed to  all  of  the  members  and  staff  of  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 
who  have  worked  alongside  me  In  our  cam- 
paign to  restore  a  sense  of  decency  to  the 
conduct  of  o\a  public  affairs.  With  your 
permission.  I  should  like  to  accept  this  honor 
for  all  of  them.  It  will  encourage  us  to  con- 
tinue this  fight,  to  disregard  the  cynical 
abuse  that  is  heaped  on  us  dally,  not  alone 
by  the  politicians  whom  we  have  oiticlBed 
but  by  many  shortsighted  or  selfish  bxisl- 
nessmen  who  have  their  bands  on  the  public 
purse  and  dont  want  to  let  go. 

We  will  not  have  tnily  earned  this  honor 
unless  and  until  omx  efforts  produce  results, 
until  we  see  signs  of  a  moral  awakening  in 
Washington.  I  think  things  will  Improve. 
not  becaose  our  politicians'  consciences  are 
hurting:  but  because  they're  hearing  the  first 
rumblings  of  an  aroused  public  opinion  that 
could  drive  them  out  of  office  If  they  don't 
mend  their  ways. 

The  mallroom  In  our  national  chamber 
headquarters  in  Washington  is  still  working 
overtime  handling  letters  from  citizens  in  all 
walks  of  life  who  are  fed  up  with  political 
corruption  and  want  to  do  something  about 
It.  •  •  •  It's  up  to  us  to  keep  this  pubUc 
indignation  alive  and  to  channel  it  into 
effecUve  poUtlcal  actioo. 

Let's  face  it:  the  whole  corrupt  system 
works  only  through  the  connivance  of  every- 
day citizens  and  some  of  our  so-called  com- 
munity leaders,  too. 

It  is  our  Job.  yours  as  well  as  mine,  to  see 
that  the  pmbUc  is  told  the  truth.  Maybe  we 
can  light  a  Are  that  all  the  special  wind  In 
Washington  cant  blow  out. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  understand  this  Is  a 
comment  by  the  president  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  The  distinguished 
president  of  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce. I  wish  to  address  myself,  with 
my  friend's  permission,  to  my  own 
comment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Let  me  ask  the  Senator 
a  question  first. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    Very  well. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  listened  to  the  read- 
ing of  the  remarks.  Do  I  correctly  un- 
derstand that  the  president  of  the  UJ3. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  suggests  that  the 
politicians  who  do  not  agree  with  the 
chamber  should  be  defeated? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  I  would  infer,  I  say  to 
my  able  friend,  that  that  is  the  simple 
Implication  of  the  comments  he  makes. 
In  addition,  he  wants  to  lay  It  down  his 
way.    I  shall  cotne  to  the  matter  before 


us^and  the  position  he  took  about  tt  in 
."fc  moment. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  congratulate  the  Sen- 
ator from  California.  The  Senator  will 
stay  as  lon^  as  he  wishes  to  stay  In 
Congress,  if  his  staying  is  dependent 
upon  any  votes  the  U.S.  Chamber  of 
Commerce  may  influence.  I  am  a  Sena- 
tor in  no  small  measure  because  they 
have  always  opposed  me.  Many  times  on 
the  platforms  of  my  State  I  have  thanked  . 
them  for  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce 
opposition.  Nothing  shows  I  am  more 
correct  than  the  fact  that  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  is  against  me. 

I  congratulate  the  Senator  from 
California.  I  only  wish  that  more 
Democrats  had  his  kmd  of  support. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  my  able  friend. 

Mr.  President,  the  distinguished  head 
of  the  UJ3.  Chamber  of  Commerce  was 
talking  about  what  he  called  the  pork 
barrel  process,  which  he  claims  exists  in 
the  U.S.  Congress  and  which  acts  to  the 
detriment  of  the  public  interest. 

I  suggest,  however,  that  Mr.  Nellan's 
comments  might  very  well  be  applied  to 
his  own  conduct  and  to  that  of  the  U.S. 
Chamber  of  Commerce  with  reference 
to  the  conference  report  on  the  Foreign 
Assistance  Act  of  1963.  which  Is  now 
pending  in  the  Senate. 

As  Senators  know,  the  U.S.  Chamber 
of  Commerce  has  a  rather  large  staff, 
which  is  interested  in  a  multitude  of  ac- 
tivities. It  comes  as  no  surprise  to  many 
Senators  that  the  policies  of  that  orga- 
nization frequently  do  not  reflect  the 
views  of  the  membership  of  the  chamber 
In  our  own  States  and  local  communi- 
ties. Nevertheless,  In  a  strange.  In- 
scrutable way.  policies  and  statements, 
like  those  of  the  Oracle  of  Apollo  at 
Delphi,  are  evolved,  and  the  word  is 
spread  by  various  means,  covert  and 
otherwise,  to  legislators  and  to  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  branch. 

For  example,  on  November  20.  1963, 
a  five -page  telegram  was  dispatched 
from  the  gray-stone  headquarters  of  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  faces 
the  White  House  across  Lafayette 
Square,  to  all  of  the  House  and  Senate 
conferees  on  the  foreign  aid  bin.  This 
telegram  outlined  the  provisions  which 
the  chamber  of  commerce,  In  its  wisdom, 
had  deigned  to  support.  It  expressed 
great  concern  for  a  revolving  Develop- 
ment Loan  Fund,  and  approval  of  $200 
million  for  the  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund.  It  went  on  record  in  support  of 
the  Senate  provlsiCHi  for  long-range  pri- 
vate enterprise  development  as  a  part 
of  foreign  aid  planning.  It  advocated  " 
program  evaluation  committees  with 
public  members.  It  viewed  with  enthu- 
siasm an  advisory  committee  on  private 
enlferprlse — to  name  but  a  few  of  the 
items  which  the  chamber  determined  to 
support.  Having  made  that  determina- 
tion, it  alerted  Senators  and  House  Mem- 
bers who  were  conferees  on  the  pend- 
ing bill. 

The  chamber's  telegram  was  signed  by 
Thf ron  J.  Rice,  legislative  general  man- 
ager for  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  of 
the  United  SUtes. 
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Mr.  President,  I  ask  consent  that  the 
full  text  of  the  telegram  be  printed  at 
this  point  in  my  remarks 

There  being  no  objection,  the  tele- 
gram was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the 
Recohd,  as  follows: 

Washington.  D.C, 
November  20.  1963. 

Consistent  with  1963  chamber  House  and 
Senate  testimony  and  in  best  Interest  of 
sound  economic  development,  private  enter- 
prise parUclpation.  and  administrative  logic, 
U.S.  Chamber  respectfully  urges  conference 
committee  to  adopt  foreign  assistance  au- 
thorization not  to  exceed  $3.6  bUUon.  with 
following  provisions: 

Urge  adoption  of  House  provisions  for 
continued  revolving  Development  Loan  Fund 
(sec.  302(a) ): 

For  $200  mUUon  Social  Progress  Trust 
Fund  (sec.  401(b) ); 

For  required  aid  agency  definition  of  "pur- 
poses." "objectives."  and  "priorities"  of  each 
foreign  assistance  program  (sec.  102(b)  >^ 

And  for  limitation  upon  use  of  economic 
development  funds  for  short-term  emergency 
assistance  (sec.  102(d)). 

Urge  adoption  of  Senate  provisions  for 
long-range  private  enterprise  development  as 
part  of  aid  planning  (sec.  102(f)  ) . 

For  program  evaluation  committees  with 
public    members    (sees.    261-264);    for    ad- 
visory committee  on  private  enterprise  (sec 
601(c)). 

The  following  Senate  amendments  appear 
Inconsistent  with  basic  foreign  assistance 
program  objectives  previously  endorsed  by 
national  chamber: 

Section  620(e)(2)  suspending  aid  to  any 
naUon  "which  has  taken  steps  to  repudiate 
or  nullify  existing  contracts  or  agreements 
with  any  U.S.  citizen  or  any  corporation" 
appears  to  depart  from  clear  definition  of 
"expropriation"  and  "nationalization"  in- 
herent in  section  620  of  1962  act.  and  goes  be- 
yond current  House  provisions  designed  to 
give  added  protecUon  to  VB.  Investors 
against  discriminatory  or  confiscatory  acts  of 
government.  Section  620 (m)  suspending  aid 
to  any  nation  Involved  in  territorial  water 
fishing  dispute  with  United  States  appears  to 
hamper  Alliance  for  Progress  and  self-help 
reforms  in  key  cooperating  countries 

Moreover  section  620(e)  (2)  and  620(m) 
appear  to  go  beyond  economic  development 
and  security  purposes  of  the  act  to  Involve 
unrelated  questions  of  sovereign  legal  dU- 
putes. 

Section  620(n)(2)  suspending  aid  to  any 
nation  determined  to  be  "preparing  for  ag- 
gressive^ military  efforts"  against  any  other 
aid -recipient  nation  appears  impracticable 
of  administration  with  respect  to  key  oo\m- 
trles  In  Ulddle  East  and  southeast  Asia. 

Thcton  J.  Rice, 
Leglalative   General  Manager,  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States 


Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President,  the 
telegram  noted  that  other  "Senate 
amendments  appear  inconsistent  with 
basic  foreign  assistance  program  objec- 
tives previously  endorsed  by  national 
chamber."  A  number  of  worthwhile  sec- 
tions which  were  added  by  the  Senate 
then  came  in  for  severe  criticism  by  the 
chamber. 

The  chamber  objected,  presumably  on 
behalf  of  its  many  members  throughout 
the  country,  to  suspending  aid  to  any 
nation  which  has  taken  steps  to  repudi- 
ate or  nullify  existing  contracts  or  agree- 
ments with  any  VS.  citizen  or  any  cor- 
poration. 

The  chamber  noted  that  this  amend- 
ment departed  from  a  "dear  definiUon 
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of  expropriation  and  nationalization  in- 
herent in  section  620  of  the  1962  act.  and 
goes  beyond  current  House  provisions  de- 
signed to  give  added  protection  to  U.S. 
Investors  against  discriminatory  or  con- 
fiscatory acts  of  government." 

The  chamber  objected  to  still  another 
section.  It  objected  to  Senate  action 
authorizing  a  suspension  of  aid  to  any 
nation  that  was  using  American  assist- 
ance to  prepare  for  aggressive  military 
action  against  another  country  that  was 
also  an  aid  recipient. 

Then,  thoroughly  unbelievably,  I  am 
sure,  to  most  of  the  membership  of  the 
chamber,  it  opposed  an  amendment 
which  I  and  my  colleague  and  other 
Senators  offered.  That  amendment 
would  prevent  assistance  to  any  country 
which  attempted  to  arrogate  to  Itself 
sovereign  jurisdiction  over  the  open  sea 
200  miles  seaward  from  its  coastline  im- 
less  the  UJS.  Government  were  a  party 
to  the  agreement  by  which  the  nation 
extended  its  jurisdiction. 

The  Senate  agreed  to  that  amendment 
on  a  rollcall  by  a  vote  of  57  to  29.     It 
later  confirmed  that  decision,  by  tabling 
a  motion  to  reconsider,  by  a  vote  of  50, 
to  33.    One  could  hardly  describe  either 
of  those  votes  as  hairline  votes.    Yet  the 
conferees,  in  secret  session  behind  closed 
doors,  threw  out  the  will  of  the  Senate, 
and  came  back  silent  on  a  problem  that 
has  raged  for  the  past  12  years — a  prob- 
lem, incidentally,  which  at  least  one  de- 
partment of  the  executive  branch,  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  has 
some  jurisdiction  over  American   fish- 
eries, stated  that  the  time  has  come  for 
some  action.     Said  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  in  a  letter  to  me  on  October 
24.  1963:  "These  efforts  to  work  out  so- 
lutions through  diplomatic  channels,  al- 
though in  some  cases  useful,  in  general 
have  not  proved  overly  fruitful."     The 
Department  of  the  Interior  thought  It 
was  "increasingly  clear  that  the  United 
States  must  take  perhaps  more  drastic 
action  to  protect  Its  fishermen  than  it 
has  taken  before." 

I  asked  the  representatives  of  the 
chamber  of  commerce  If  the  telegram 
sent  to  the  House  and  Senate  conferees 
was  approved  by  the  president,  Mr. 
Neilan.  and  by  the  executive  councU  of 
the  chamber.  I  was  Informed  that  It 
had  been  so  approved.  Mr.  Neilan  has 
been  going  across  the  country  urging 
the  public  "to  restore  a  sense  of  decency 
to  the  conduct  of  our  public  affairs." 
Decency  in  the  conduct  of  our  public 
affairs?  How  does  the  US.  Goverrunent 
Indicate  a  decent  regard  for  American 
citizens?  By  permitting  them  to  be  shot 
at.  arrested,  jaUed.  fined,  detained,  and 
preventing  them  from  using  the  open 
seas  200  miles  off  the  coastline  of  any 
nation?   Hardly. 

I  must  say,  Mr.  President,  I  find  It 
strange  to  appeal  for  honor  in  our  pub- 
lic affairs  on  one  hand  and  then  vigor- 
ously oppose  an  amendment  based  on  the 
historic  principle  of  international  law 
for  which  our  country  went  to  war  in 
1812  and  1917,  known  as  freedom  of  the 
seas.  Apparently  the  freedom  advocated 
by  the  chambeJT  of  commerce  at  this 
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point  includes  freedom  to  deny  needed 
public  works  projects  in  America  as  well 
as  freedom  to  deny  the  right  of  Ameri- 
can citizens  to  earn  their  livelihood  on 
the  high  and  open  seas.  What  a  strange 
and  twisted  concept  of  freedom.  I  only 
wish  that  some  would  spend  less  time 
theorizing  on  Intematlonal  relations  and 
more  time  schooling  themselves  in  the 
realities  which  face  people  in  everyday 
life.  I  only  wish,  also,  that  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  of  the  United  States  of 
America  had  available  to  its  membership 
that  great  series  of  democratic  devices 
which  we  have  in  the  California  State 
constitution  known  as  the  initiative,  the 
referendum,  and  the  recall.  I  am  con- 
fident that  if  this  issue  were  taken  to  the 
membership  of  the  chamber,  just  as  I 
am  confident  that  if  the  conferees  of  the 
House  and  Senate  who  deleted  this  pro- 
vision took  this  issue  to  the  American 
people,  the  amendment  which  I  had  the 
honor  to  offer  in  the  U.S.  Senate  would 
be   overwhelmingly   endorsed. 

I  suggest  that  the  position  which  the 
U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Its  dis- 
tinguished president  took  with  respect  to 
this  amendment  was  an  ugly  assault 
upon  the  American  public  interest,  and 
I  am  rather  amazed  that  it  could  send 
such  a  statement  of  its  own  policy  to 
Members  of  the  U.S.  Congress. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  seek  to 
shackle  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment. But  who  speaks  here,  or  else- 
where, in  support  of  our  fellow  citizens 
who  ply  the  seas  for  a  living  if  Senators 
and  Members  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives do  not  speak  for  them? 
Thank  Heaven,  the  Senate  has  spoken 
now,  and  the  Senate  has  spoken  over- 
whelmingly. 

It  is  quite  beyond  my  understanding 
that  the  conferees  could  have  summarily 
sheared  away  what  the  U.S.  Senate 
clearly  wanted,  as  a  resxilt  of  a  debate  of 
several  hours. 

My  able  friend  from  Oregon  Is  a  valued 
member  of  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee.  I  submitted  my  amendment 
months  before  the  bill  came  to  the  fioor 
of  the  Senate  for  consideration.  I  ask 
my  friend  if  my  amendment  was  ever 
considered  by  the  committee. 

Mr.  MORSE.  My  recollection  is  that 
the  proposed  amendment  was  discussed 
and  defeated. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  A  decision  that  was 
rather  elegantly  overriden  in  the  Senate 
itself. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield  on  that  point? 

Mr.  KUCHEL.     I  yield, 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  believe  the  FVjreign 
Relations  Committee  should  hayp  been 
completed  overruled,  so  far  as  a  majority 
in  the  Senate  was  concerned.  I  am  glad 
we  were  overruled  on  that  amendment 
and  a  few  others,  but  not  enough. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.    I  thank  the  Senator. 

Mr.  President.  I  stand  here  trjrlng  to 
r^resent  my  State,  along  with  my  col- 
league from  California  [Mr.  Englb], 
whose  illness  prevents  him  from  being' 
present  today. 

I  am  glad  to  say,  mi  that  score,  that  I 
received  a  letter  from  my  colleague  (Mr. 
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Encli]  only  yesterday,  in  which  he  told 
me  that  he  was  improving,  and  that  he 
looked  fon^ard  to  coming  back  before  too 
long. 

In  a  sense,  I  believe  that  Senators  who 
Joined  in  the  amendment  and  voted  for 
It  represent  something  else — we  repre- 
sent the  kind  of  dignity  we  want  ac- 
corded to  American  citizens  in  exercising 
their  rights.  I  would  be  recreant  to  my 
sense  of  duty  if  I  did  not  rise  on  this  oc- 
casion to  denounce  with  all  the  vigor  at 
my  command  what  the  conferee^  did  to 
my  amendment. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator 
from  Oregon  for  his  usual  courtesy  in 
permitting  me  to  speak  brieHy  on  this 
matter. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  am  always  delighted 
to  yield  to  the  Senator  from  California. 
It  is  a  greater  pleasure  today  than  usual, 
because  he  spoke  for  me,  as  well  as  for 
himself. 


COLUMNIST  JOSEPH  ALSOP  AND 
REPRESENTATIVE  KASTENMEIER 
OF    WISCONSIN 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  wish 
to  insert  in  the  Record  an  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Wisconsin  Capital  Times, 
written  by  a.  able  newspaperman.  Miles 
McMiUin,  who  pays  his  disrespects  to 
the  most  superficial,  superegotlstical,  su- 
percilious pain  in  the  neck  in  the  press 
*  gallery,  Mr.  Joseph  Alsop. 

In  the  course  of  this  article  Mr.  Mc- 
Millln  writes: 

Alsop  iB  never  more  painful  than  when  he 
is  accusing  others  of  excessive  vanity  and 
"posturing." 

Mr.  McMillin  also  writes: 

Alsop's  problem  is  that  he  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  being  rough  and  be- 
ing tough.  Their  kind  think  you  are  tough 
if  you  worship  toughness,  when.  In  fact,  this 
simply  makes  you  rough.  When  they  run 
into  a  real  tough  guy.  like  Kastenbixhr, 
they  don't  recognize  the  product.  He  doesn't 
talk  about  how  great  It  Is  to  be  tough.  He 
l8  gentle  and  soft  spoken,  but  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  In  the  White 
House  and  Congress  can't  move  him  away 
from  the  principles  to  which  we  all  give  lip- 
service  but  hate  to  observe.  He  wouldn't 
like  it  if  you  said  he  was  tough. 

He  concludes  his  column  pointedly  by 
saying: 

The  worshipers  of  toughness  are  usually 
the  worshipers  of  "realism."  The  only  differ- 
ence between  them  Is  that  those  who  like 
to  think  of  themselves  as  the  "realists"  have 
a  great  measure  of  conceit. 

The  word  "conceit"  Is  so  applicable  to 
Mr.  Alsop. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the  en- 
tire article,  which  I  have  edited  in  order 
to  meet  the  rules  of  the  Senate,  be  In- 
serted at  this  point  in  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  foUows: 

Alsop  Lectxhizs  Kastenmeier  on  Realism 
(By  Miles  McMlllln) 

Among  the  Washington  realists  attacking 
Representative  Bob  Kastenmzieh  for  his  civil 
rights  stand  Is  Joe  Alsop,  whose  column 
formerly  appeared  In  this  paper.  Alsop  blew 
his  stack  because  Kastemmeieb  took  the 
position  that  the  civil  rights  bUl  ought  to 
conform  to  the  promises  made  In  the  cam- 


paign; that  it  ought,  at  least,  extend  the 
right  to  vote  in  State  and  local  elections. 
This,  says  Alsop.  is  a  typical  InsUnce  of  the 
"empty,  compeUtlve  posturing"  of  the  lib- 
erals, proving  that  they  are  "vain,  empty  and 
impractical." 

Alsop  Is  never  more  painful  than  when 
he  Is  accusing  others  of  excessive  vanity  and 
posturing.  During  the  1960  presidential 
primary  In  this  State,  he  came  to  Interview 
former  Governor  Nelson.  After  about  5 
minutes.  Nelson  was  obliged  to  inquire  of 
him  whether  he  had  come  to  ask  about  Wis- 
consin or  to  tell  Its  Governor  what  was  going 
on  here.  He  has  a  massive  addiction  for 
lecturing  politicians  on  the  practicalities  of 
jxjlltlcs.  but  he  could  not  himself  get  elected 
keeper  of  the  hangover  pills  In  the  National 
Press  Club.  It  Is  especially  farcical  to  note 
him  zeroing  in  on  Kastenmeier  who  has  three 
times  been  elected  In  a  district  which  elected 
Its  last  Democrat  30  years  ago — a  district 
which  President  Kennedy  couldn't  carry 
against  Humphrey  or  Nixon  and  which  Alsop 
couldn't  carry  against  Dracula. 

Progress  has  always  been  achieved  over  the 
prostrate  forms  of  such  self-proclaimed 
realists  as  Alsop.  They  were  around  In 
the  slavery  days  proclaiming  that  the  aboli- 
tionists were  vain,  empty  and  Impractical. 
They  were  Incensed  at  the  empty,  competi- 
tive posturing  of  those  who  wanted  to 
abolish  slavery.  They  admired  the  shrewd, 
tough  men  who  defended  slavery,  as  Alsop 
today  admires  the  shrewd,  tough  men  who 
are  the  enemies  of  civil  rights  legislation. 

Alsop's  problem  Is  that  he  does  not  know 
the  difference  between  being  rough  and 
being  tough.  Their  kind  think  you  are  tough 
If  you  worship  toughness,  when.  In  fact,  this 
simply  makes  you  rough.  When  they  run 
Into  a  real  tough  guy,  like  Kastenmeier.  they 
don't  recognize  the  product.  He  doesn't  talk 
about  how  great  It  Is  to  be  tough.  He  Is 
gentle  and  soft  spoken,  but  all  the  king's 
horses  and  all  the  king's  men  In  the  White 
House  and  Congress  can't  move  him  away 
from  the  principles  to  which  we  all  give  llp- 
servlce  but  hate  to  observe.  He  wouldn't 
like  It  If  you  said  he  was  tough. 

Not  long  ago  Alsop  was  hacking  at  Adlal 
Stevenson  because  he  lacked  the  toughness 
Alsop  thinks  everyone  should  have.  Steven- 
son had  shown  reluctance  to  risk  the  end 
of  the  world  over  Cuba.  Stevenson's  un- 
realistic attitudes  are  the  despair  of  the 
unelected.  self-appointed  masters  of  realism. 
Dick  Nixon,  another  toiigh  realist,  said  in 
1956  that  Stevenson's  views  on  a  nuclear  test 
ban  were  "catastrophic  nonsense."  To  date — 
7  years  later — the  most  notable  achievement 
of  the  tough  realists  In  the  Kennedy  ad- 
ministration Is  the  test  ban  treaty.  Maybe 
even  Alsop  someday  will  come  to  recognize 
that  whatever  substance  Is  left  In  the  civil 
rights  bin  Is  the  result  of  the  stand  taken 
by  the  Impractical  liberals.  Kastenmeier  and 
John  Lindsay  of  New  York. 

The  most  pathetic  people.  If  not  the  most 
dangerous,  are  the  worshippers  of  toughness. 
They  reached  their  most  squalid  depths  in 
the  cult  that  surrounded  the  late  Ernest 
Hemingway.  Alsop  was  one  of  the  Idolators 
who  virtually  ruined  him  by  glorifying  his 
boozing,  brawling,  and  bloodlustlng.  It 
seemed  that  they,  aware  of  their  own  In- 
ability to  booze  and  brawl  on  his  scale, 
sought  to  prove  something  about  their  own 
manhood  by  worshipping  what  was  worst  In 
him.  The  worshippers  of  toughness  are 
usually  the  worshipers  of  realism.  The 
only  difference  between  them  Is  that  those 
who  like  to  think  of  themselves  as  the  real- 
ists have  a  greater  measure  of  conceit. 


PRESIDENTIAL  SUCCESSION 
Mr.  BAYH.    Mr.  President.  I  send  to 
the  desk  a  joint  resolution,  introduced 
on  behalf  of  myself  and  the  Senator  from 


Missouri  [Mr.  Long].  I  ask  unanlipous 
consent  that  It  lie  over  for  10  days.  In  the 
hope  that  we  may  have  additional  co- 
sponsors. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  The 
joint  resolution  will  be  received  and  ap- 
propriately referred;  and,  without  ob- 
jection, the  joint  resolution  will  lie  on 
the  desk,  as  requested  by  the  Senator 
from  Indiana. 

The  joint  resolution  (S.J.  Res.  139) 
proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Consti- 
tution of  the  United  States  relating  to 
succession  to  the  Presidency  and  Vice 
Presidency  and  to  cases  where  the  Presi- 
dent is  unable  to  discharge  the  powers 
and  duties  of  his  office,  introduced  by  Mr. 
Bayh  (for  himself  and  Mr.  Long,  of  Mis- 
souri), was  received,  read  twice  by  its 
title,  and  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
the  Judiciary. 

Mr.  BAYH.  Mr.  President,  the  pro- 
posed legislation  is  an  attempt  to  deal 
at  one  time  with  the  closely  related  ques- 
tions of  Presidential  succession  and  Pres- 
idential inability. 

Inasmuch  as  the  distinguished  colum- 
nist, Walter  Lippmann,  wrote  an  excel- 
lent article,  published  in  this  morning's 
Washington  Post,  dealing  with  the  need 
for  investigating  a  charge  in  the  present 
law  in  this  respect,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  by  Mr.  Lippmann  be 
printed  in  the  Record  immediately  fol- 
lowing my  remarks. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  With- 
out objection,  it  Is  so  ordered. 

(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  BAYH.  Every  reason  and  logic 
and  sound  organization  calls  upon  us  to 
deal  simultaneously  with  the  questions 
of  death,  resignation,  removal,  or  inabil- 
ity. 

Now  is  clearly  the  time  to  act — while 
the  question  of  Presidential  succession  is 
uppermost  in  our  minds,  and  we  have 
just  completed  a  smooth  and  calm  tran- 
sition. If  we  do  not  act  in  this  time  of 
sober  and  reasoned  reflection,  when  shall 
we  act?  When  will  we  be  as  close  to  the 
issue  as  we  are  today?  Hopefully,  never. 
But  because  history  is  unpredictable,  we 
must  provide  for  the  unsought  moments 
of  natijSnal  crises. 

The  joint  resolution  proposes  an 
amendment  to  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States.  If  enacted  through  the 
congr^sional  and  State  ratification 
processes,  it  would  accomplish  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Section  1  contains  the  heart  of  the 
joint  resolution.  It  provides  that  the 
Vice  President  become  President  for  the 
unexpired  portion  of  the  term  of  a  Presi- 
dent who  dies,  resigns,  or  is  removed 
from  oflBce.  It  eliminates  the  historical 
confusion  as  to  whether  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent becomes  President  or  Acting  Presi- 
dent. 

This  was  the  situation  when  Vice  Pres- 
ident Tyler  assumed  the  position  of  the 
Presidency  a  long  time  ago.  following 
the  death  of  President  Harrison.  At 
that  time  many  constitutional  scholars 
felt  that  the  Vice  President  became  the 
Acting  President.  Vice  President  Tyler, 
after  a  while,  decided  he  was  tired  of 
being  Acting  President  and  took  over  full 
authority  as  President.  There  has  been 
no  specific  change  made  in  the  Consti- 
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tutlon  Itself,  but  it  has  been  generally 
accepted  that  this  is  the  case. 

Further,  It  provides  that  the  new  Pres- 
ident shall  nominate  a  new  Vice  Presi- 
dent within  30  days,  and  that  the  new 
Vice  President  shall  take  office  upon  con- 
firmation of  a  majority  of  both  Houses  of 
Congress.  It  is  this  refilling  of  the  office 
of  Vice  President  which  is  the  key  pro- 
vision in  the  proposal. 

Section  2  provides  for  refilling  of  the 
office  of  Vice  President,  not  upon  the 
death  of  the  President,  but  of  the  Vice 
President  himself. 

Sections  3  and  4  pfbvide  for  the  mech- 
anism for  the  assumption  of  office  as 
"Acting  President"  by  the  Vice  President 
In  case  of  Presidential  inability.  Sec- 
tion 3  deals  with  the  situation  where 
the  President  is  able  and  willing  to  de- 
clare his  own  inabihty  in  writing.  Sec- 
tion 4  provides  for  the  situation  where 
the  President  is  either  unwiUing  or  vm- 
able  to  make  such  declaration. 

Section  5  provides  for  the  mechanism 
whereby  a  President  can  resume  his  office 
after  recovery  from  a  disability.  In  case 
of  dispute  as  to  whether  the  President 
has  recovered,  the  Vice  President  can  re- 
tain his  office  as  "Acting  President"  only 
with  the  written  approval  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  Cabinet  and  concurring  vote  of 
two-thirds  of  the  Members  present  in 
both  Houses  of  Congress. 

Section  6  disposes  of  the  case,  which 
will  be  rare  if  the  present  amendment  is 
adopted,  where  there  is  neither  a  Presi- 
dent nor  a  Vice  President  due  t6  death, 
resignation,  removal,  inability,  or  fail- 
ure to  qualify.  The  line  of  succession  is 
modeled  on  that  which  was  in  effect 
between  1886  and  1947,  designating  a  list 
of  Cabinet  members  as  successors  in  the 
previous  order.  1 1 

Mr.  President,  theri  have  been  a  num- 
ber of  Instances  of  succession  to  the 
Presidency  on  the  part  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent. Each  case  has  demonstrated  the 
weakness  of  a  system  whereby  there  is  no 
replacement  of  the  Vice  President. 

The  accelerated  pace  of  international 
affairs,  plus  the  overwhelming  problems 
of  modern  military  security,  make  it  al- 
most imperative  that  we  change  our  sys- 
tem to  provide  for  not  only  a  President 
but  a  Vice  President  at  all  times. 

The  modem  concept  of  the  Vice  Presi- 
dency is  that  of  a  man  "standing  in  the 
wings"— even  if  reluctantly— ready  at  all 
times  to  take  the  burden.  He  must  know 
the  job  of  the  President.  He  must  keep 
current  on  all  national  and  international 
developments.  He  must,  in  fact,  be 
something  of  an  "assistant  President", 
such  as  Vice  President  Johnson  was  in 
the  fields  of  space  and  civil  rights  and  In 
carrying  the  flag  of  the  United  States  to 
foreign  countries  on  good  wUl  missions 
and  on  matters  of  grreat  diplomatic 
concern. 

Provisions  for  filling  the  job  are  con- 
tc'ned  In  sections  1  and  2  of  the  proposal. 
In  addition  to  the  other  advantages,  this 
system  would  provide  for  continuity  in 
the  office  of  President  of  the  same  party 
during  any  4-year  term. 

The  proposal  also  eliminates  the  his- 
torical ambiguity  between  President  and 
Acting  President:  Upon  the  death,  resig- 
nation or  removal  of  the  President,  the 
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Vice  President  becomes  President;  In 
case  of  Presidential  inability,  the  Vice 
President  becomes  Acting  President. 

The  provisions  on  inability,  contained 
In  secUons  3.  4,  and  5,  are  the  same  as 
those  worked  out  in  previous  proposals 
by  Senators  Dirksen.  Hennings.  and  Ke- 
fauver  in  the  past.  Extensive  hearings 
have  been  held  on  these  proposals  in  the 
past  and  it  is  believed  that  most  of  the 
problems  with  respect  to  inability  have 
been  provided  for. 

The  section  on  succession  in  the  case 
of  vacancies  in  both  the  offices  of  Presi- 
dent and  Vice  President  reverts  to  the 
state  of  the  law  prior  to  1947.  It  pro- 
vides for  succession  by  members  of  the 
Cabinet,  beginning  with  the  Secretary  of 
State. 

There  is  one  remaining  question.  Why 
Is  this  extensive  proposal  in  the  form  of 
a  constitutional  amendment,  rather  than 
simple  legislation?  There  are  a  number 
of  answers. 

Many  constitutional  authorities  have 
questioned  the  authority  of  Congress  to 
deal  with  the  subject  of  Inability  in  a 
statute.  More  important,  both  the  ques- 
tions of  succession— which  clearly  can 
be  dealt  with  in  a  statute— and  inability 
are  precisely  the  types  of  questions  which 
should  be  incorporated  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, our  basic  charter  of  government. 
Not  only  are  they  exacUy  the  type  of 
provision  which  one  normally  finds  in  a 

constitution,  but  also,  once  so  enacted 

and  this  Is  important— they  are  not  sub- 
ject to  the  political  whims  of  a  particular 
day.  These  are  probems  which  go  to  the 
very  heart  of  our  democratic  form  of 
government  and  they  should  be  worked 
out  In  a  period  of  relative  calm,  such  as 
exists  today. 

The  need  for  clarification  and  supple- 
mentation of  our  constitutional  provi- 
sions dealing  with  the  succession  prob- 
lem has  seldom  been  clearer  than  It  Is 
today.  • 

But  it  is  important  that  any  proposal 
dealing  with  a  basic  constitutional  issue 
adhere  closely  to  the  design  of  our  con- 
stitutional system. 

By  leaving  the  nomination  of  the  new 
Vice  President  up  to  the  President  him- 
self, and  the  approval  of  that  nomination 
up  to  the  representatives  of  the  people 
in  Congress,  my  amendment  provides  for 
a  means  of  selection  very  similar  to  the 
one  which  now  prevails  in  our  nomina- 
tion and  election  process. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  when 
our  two  great  parties  meet  In  conven- 
tion, the  presidential  nomination  having 
been  made,  the  presidential  nominee  of 
each  party  has  a  great  voice  in  deter- 
mining who  his  running  mate  for  Vice 
President  shall  be.  In  addition,  it  is 
Imperative  that  the  President  should 
have  as  his  Vice  President  one  with 
whom  he  can  work  and  who  can  assist 
him  in  carrying  the  burdens  of  the  Pres- 
idency. 

Thus,  this  proposal  follows  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Constitution.  It  would 
provide,  through  the  representatives  of 
the  people,  those  who  represent  their 
constituents  In  Congress,  a  method  of 
going  to  the  people  to  get  the  choice,  as 
is  done  every  4  years  In  the  election. 

In  regard  to  the  succession  laws.  It  is 
the  purpoee  of  my  amendment  to  restore 


succession  to  the  executive  branch  and 
thus  preserve  the  separation  of  powers 
so  basic  to  our  system. 

Equally  Important,  my  amendment 
would  Insure  political  continuity  by  al- 
lowing the  President  to  participate  In 
the  selection  of  his  own  potential  suc- 
cessor. 

In  addition  to  the  implications  which 
the  present  Presidential  succession  law 
has  on  the  executive  branch  of  our  Gov- 
ernment, we  must  not  overlook  the  im- 
pact which  this  law  has  on  the 
legislative  branch. 

At  a  time  of  national  crisis,  such  as 
that  which  always  foUows  the  death  of 
a  President  in  office,  the  legislative 
branch  as  well  as  the  executive  branch 
is  faced  with  many  critical  problems. 
At  such  a  time  It  Is  imperative  that  all 
branches  of  our  Government  be  united 
and  functioning  at  peak  efficiency. 

The  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives under  normal  circumstances 
is  carrying  an  extremely  heavy  burden. 
His  efficient  operation  is  necessary  for 
the  proper  functioning  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.  It  is  imwise  during  a 
time  of  national  crisis  to  further  over- 
burden a  man  who  is  already  one  of  the 
busiest  individuals  in  the  United  States 
of  America. 

How  can  we  expect  a  man  who  already 
Is  responsible  for  directing  the  energies 
of  434  of  his  colleagues  in  the  House  to 
assume  the  additional  burdens  of  at- 
tending national  security  counsel  meet- 
ings, of  conferring  with  Cabinet  officers 
and  of  assuming  the  other  jobs  which 
as  Acting  Vice  Pt«sident.  he  will  be  re- 
quired to  do? 

Representative  McCohmack,  the  pres- 
ent Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, is  a  dedicated  and  well-qualified 
individual.  The  proposal  I  am  making" 
to  the  Senate  today  has  nothing  what- 
soever to  do  with  his  qualifications  to  fill 
the  office  of  Vice  President  or  President. 
But  no  human  being  can  accept  and 
carry  the  responsibilities  of  both  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States.  In  my  esti- 
mation, neither  at  this  hour  nor  in  the 
future,  can  our  country  afford  to  be 
without  a  Vice  President 

I  believe  that  the  Congress  should  act 
on  this  proposal  without  delay.  How- 
ever, this  proposal  should  be  given  the 
most  searching  consideration  before  pro- 
posing a  solution  to  the  States  for  rati- 
fication. 

As  chairman  of  the  Subcommittee  on 
Constitutional  Amendments.  I  shall  see 
that  a  study  in  the  Senate  shall  begin  in 
earnest  and  as  quickly  as  possible. 

KlHIHIT   1 
THK   PsiSmEKTlAL    SCOCESSIOM 

(By  Walter  Lippmann) 
Speaker  McCktaicACK,  who  now  stands  next 
In  line  to  the  President,  is  naturally  enough 
diffident  about  discussing  the  problem  of  the 
Presidential  succession.  But  the  country 
cannot  take  his  view  that  the  matter  is  too 
horrible  to  think  about,  much  more  to  talk 
about.  The  problem  Is  of  the  highest  Im- 
portance and  there  should  be  no  more 
Bqueamlshneas  about  discusBing  It  than 
there  to  when  a  man  or  woman  makes  a  will. 
The  law  which  has  put  the  Speaker  ao 
unexpectedly  where  he  now  finds  himself 
was  proposed  only  In  1945  during  the  emo- 
tional upset  foUowlng  President  Roosevelt's 
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death,  and  pawed  In  1947.  What  it  did  waa 
to  Inaert  Into  the  line  ot  succesalon — Presi- 
dent, Vice  Prealdent,  Secretary  of  State  and 
so  forth — two  Members  of  Congress — the 
Speaker  of  the  House  and  the  President  pro 
tempore  of  the  Senate.  The  theory  of  the 
bill  was  that  the  man  who  becomes  President 
should  owe  his  place  In  the  line  of  succes- 
sion to  an  election,  not  to  an  appointment. 
In  fact  the  1947  law  did  not  adhere  to  this 
principle.  For  after  naming  the  two  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  It  went  back  to  the  old 
line  beginning  with  the  Secretary  of  State. 

Defenders  of  the  1947  law  appeal  to  the 
principle  of  election  on  the  mystical  ground 
that  because  Mr.  McCormack  has  been  elected 
repeatedly  from  the  Ninth  District  of  Massa- 
chusettB  he  has  become  thereby  anointed 
and  qualified  for  President.  Applied  to  the 
concrete  facts,  the  "principle"  Is  nonsense, 
and  It  has  no  relation  whatever  to  any  real 
choice  of  the  President  by  the  will  of  the 
people. 

There  are  sevwal  very  grave  objections  to 
the  present  law.     One  Is   that  because  the 
congressional    system    operates    by   seniority 
and  whatnot  It  has  provided  a  successor  who 
Is   unprepared   and    unqualified    to  succeed. 
Nobody  has  ever  given  5  minutes'   thought 
to  the  qualifications  of  the  man  who  may 
be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States. 
Under  the  old  law.  where  the  next  in  line 
would  be   the  Secretary  of  State,   the  fact 
that  he  might  beocxne  President  would  be- 
come a  great  consideration  In  his  appoint- 
ment and  his  confirmation   by  the  Senate. 
The  reality  of  this  was  proved  In  1945  when 
President  Truman's  accession  left  Secretary 
Stettlnlus  as  the  next  In  line.     Though  Ed- 
ward  Stettinius   waa   a    nice   man,   he    was 
manlfesUy  unqualified  to  be  President,  and 
a  great  agitation  arose  at  once  which  brought 
about  his  replacement  as  Secretary  of  State 
by  a  man  of  vast  experience  In  government, 
James  Byrnes  of  South  Carolina. 

There  Is  another  radical  defect  in  the  pres- 
ent law.  In  oxir  system  of  government  It 
has  happened  many  times  that  one  or  both 
of  the  Houses  of  Congress  la  controlled  by 
the  opposition  party.  It  happened,  for  ex- 
ample, both  to  President  Tnunan  and  to 
President  Elsenhower.  Under  the  badly  con- 
sidered 1947  law,  the  whole  administration 
of  the  Government  can  be  transferred  from 
one  party  to  the  other  by  the  act  of  one 
sniper. 

There  should  never  be  such  a  premium  on 
the  assassination  of  a  President  offered  to 
criminal  lunatics  or  conspirators  to  brood 
upon.  The  very  thing  that  has  sustained 
the  country  since  November  22  has  been  the 
continuity  of  the  Presidency,  the  undisputed 
accession  of  a  completely  qualified  man 
Had  there  been  any  Intelligible  purpose  In  the 
assassination.  It  would  have  been  defeated. 
The  sovereign  principle  of  continuity  Is 
sacrificed  In  the  law  of  1947,  and  we  ought 
lose  no  time  in  wiping  it  off  the  statute 
books.  We  should  return  to  the  old  law 
which  would  put  Secretary  Rusk  next  In  line, 
and  then  we  should  let  Congress  and  public 
opinion  make  It  known  to  President  John- 
son, as  they  did  to  President  Truman  In 
1945,  whether  they  are  content. 

There  Is  a  way,  undoubtedly  an  organic 
part  of  the  intent  of  the  Constitution  In 
which  real  deference  can  be  paid  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  election.  We  know  from  James 
Madison  that  the  authors  of  the  Constitu- 
tion meant  to  leave  to  Congress  "a  supply  of 
the  vacancy  (In  the  Office  of  President)  by 
an  intermediate  election  of  the  President  " 
Congress  was  to  decide  whether  to  caU  an 
Intermediate  election. 

It  would  be  quite  feasible,  and  perhaps  de- 
sirable, to  provide  that  when  the  line  of 
succession  reaches  the  Secretary  of  State  or 
the  other  Cabinet  officers,  the  man  who  takes 
over  the  office  shall  be  only  the  Acting  Presi- 
dent until  a  new  election  can  be  held  at  mid- 
term or  at  the  end  of  the  4-year  term  I 
think    mysell    that    this    ancient    formula 
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should  also  apply  to  the  Vice  President  when 
he  succeeds.  It  would  not  affect  President 
Johnson  who  must  face  the  voters  in  less 
than  12  months. 

If  we  arouse  ourselves  enough  to  deal  firmly 
with  the  problem  of  the  succession,  we 
should  proceed  at  once  to  repair  the  other 
great  hole  In  our  system,  which  Is  what  to 
do  when  a  President  Is  Incapacluted.  as  were 
Garfield  and  Wilson,  and  for  a  time  Elsen- 
hower. Nobody  will.  I  think,  propose  that 
the  Speaker  of  the  House  should,  or  that  con- 
stltutlonally  he  could,  serve  also  as  the  Act- 
ing President. 


CONFUSION  OP  GRIEF  WITH  GUILT 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  from  Oregon  yield,  without 
losing  the  floor? 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield  to  the  Senator 
from  Kentucky. 

Mr.  MORTON.  Mr.  President.  2 
weeks  ago  I  felt  It  necessary  to  speak 
from  the  floor  of  the  Senate  in  an  at- 
tempt to  warn  those  who  were  confus- 
ing grief  with  guilt.  Those  who  com- 
pound this  confusion  still  speak  out  both 
at  home  and  abroad.  Last  Friday  some 
of  our  colleagues  in  the  House  made  a 
strong  statement  clearing  the  confusion 
and  pointing  out  the  real  source  of  our 
greatness  as  Americans.  May  I  humbly 
express  some  further  thoughts  that  oc- 
cur to  me. 

America  stands  accused  today  by 
many  critics,  of  sins  of  bigotry,  hatred, 
and  fanaticism  in  connection  with  the 
vile  act  that  struck  down  President  Ken- 
nedy. These  accusations  must  find  a 
strong  answer.  Sorrow  cannot  excuse, 
nor  tears  blind  us  to  the  real  need  of 
our  Nation  when  its  integrity  and  the 
fiber  of  Its  people  are  under  unjust 
assault. 

America  stands  also  in  peril  of  seeing 
its  tragic  moment  cynically  or  unthink- 
ingly twisted  into  a  time  when  honest 
dissent  could  be  stilled  by  unworthy  and 
luifeeling  statements,  when  xmdefined 
doubts  could  silence  the  need  to  question, 
when  misplaced  guilt  could  halt  the 
quest  for  responsible  answers  to  the 
future's  challenge. 

As  representatives,  not  of  a  party,  but 
of  the  people  who  are  this  Nation,  we 
should  speak  now  and  always  as  our 
conscience  dictates.  We  cannot  permit 
ourselves  even  the  luxury  of  a  respect- 
ful silence  In  the  light  of  the  clamor  of 
abuse. 

We  must  speak  out. 

We  should  reject,  and  I  sincerely  be- 
lieve that  most  of  the  people  of  this  Na- 
tion do  reject,  the  charge  that  it  was  a 
weakness,  flaw,  or  bitterness  of  the 
American  spirit  that  set  the  stage  for 
the  murder  of  our  President.  The 
murderer  was  not  a  product  of  our  way. 
not  of  any  part  of  our  way.  but  of  an 
alien  way  that  is  committed  to  our 
destruction. 

Bitterness  there  is  In  American  life, 
and  hatreds  too.  But  the  people  did  not 
do  this  deed,  encourage  it,  or  make  it  pos- 
sible. Violence  there  is  in  American  life, 
but  America  has  not  nourished  it.  In- 
stead it  has  moved  steadily  against  it, 
abjuring  it.  not  teaching  it;  rejecting  it. 
not  reaching  for  it.  Violence  as  a  way 
of  accomplishing  ends  is  characteristic 
not  of  America  but  of  the  alien  philoso- 


phy upon  which  the  assassin  fed  and 
upon  which  the  philosophy  itself  trades 
throughout  the  world  even  today. 

And  there  is  where  the  guilt  must  be 
placed,  not  for  the  sake  of  this  Nation 
alone,  but  for  the  sake  of  all  nations  who 
live  in  the  shadow  of  the  same  violence 

Beyond  the  guilt,  there  is  the  self- 
destructive,  corrosive  recrimination 
which  would  equate  political  opposition 
with  political  fanaticism,  or  which  would 
demand,  in  expiation  of  an  imagined  sin 
abandonment  of  dissent  and  honest 
argument.  This,  too,  must  be  intoler- 
able to  a  people  who  love  liberty,  just  as 
it  would  have  been  intolerable  to  one 
whose  ofHce  calls  for  leadership  of  such 
people,  but  carefully  is  guarded  against 
coercion  of  the  people.  No  honor  is  done 
the  memory  of  a  President  by  turning 
away  from  the  very  processes  which 
make  the  Presidency  meaningful. 

And  no  service  is  done  to  the  responsi- 
bilities  of  a  free  people  by  ill-defined  ad- 
monitions, no  matter  the  depth  of  the 
emotions  that  may  impel  the  admoni- 
tions. 

Americans  do  not  need  to  be  lectured 
on  their  love  of  country.  It  is  this  very 
love  they  are  taught,  or  should  be  taught, 
from  childhood.  To  say  that  hatred  and 
fanaticism  are  the  result  of  such  lessons 
is  to  misread  the  people  and  misjudge 
their  history. 

Therefore,  let  us  say  these  things: 

The  soul  of  America  is  sound.  It  was 
shaken,  but  not  stained,  by  the  killing  of 
our  President. 

The  people  of  America  are  sound. 
They  are  not  haters,  bigots,  and  fanatics; 
and  those  among  them  who  are.  stand 
scorned  and  at  the  ebb  of  their  time  not 
at  the  flood. 

The  future  of  America  Is  sound.  It  Is 
the  very  strength  of  our  political  Insti- 
tutions which  we  have  seen  most  dra- 
matically demonstrated  in  these  trying 
times. 

The  cause  of  America  is  sound.  No  re- 
flection on  that  cause  or  reflection 
against  it  results  from  the  ordeal  Im- 
posed upon  It  by  a  way  of  thinking  to- 
tally alien  to  It. 

The  way  of  America  Is  sound.    Let  it 
not  be  barred  or  blocked  by  those  who 
forget  that  the  great  business  of  the  Na- 
tion must  be  threshed  out  in  healthy 
discussion.  In  spirited  debate,  and  in  the 
great  dialog  of  open  dissent  and  open 
society.    Those  who  would  cry  heresy  at 
such  debate  today,  as  some  seem  to  cry. 
would  memorialize  tyranny,  not  liberty. 
We  will  not  suffer  the  name  of  bigot 
for  those  who  speak  from  conscience. 
We  will  not  suffer  the  name  of  fanatic 
for  those  who  decently  believe  in  and 
decently  strive  for  their  causes.    We  will 
not  suffer  the  charge  that  hatred  is  be- 
ing taught  in  a  land  that  always  has 
been,  and  still  must  be,  a  symbol  of  the 
sort  of  humane  order  for  which  men  have 
striven  and  died  across  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  the  face  of  time. 

The  business  of  this  Congress  must 
be  carried  forward  by  the  judgment  of 
Its  membership.  The  laws  it  is  to  con- 
sider are  for  the  common  good,  and  can- 
not be  tokens  of  remembrance,  no  mat- 
ter how  earnest.  They  must  be  faithful 
to  the  lessons  of  yesterday,  but  must  be 
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fashioned  for  today  and  tomorrow.  Laws 
cannot  be  memorials  to  the  past  alone; 
they  must  be  servants  of  the  future. 

This  Is  our  Nation  and  these  are  our 
people.  We  are  proud  of  both.  The  time 
to  tell  the  world  we  are  proud  is  right 
now.  Thus  we  will  move  to  the  end  of 
hatred,  by  the  triumph  of  truth  and  jus- 
tice. Thus  we  will  know  the  nature  of 
those  who  oppose  that  triumph. 

Let  Americans  say  this  now  to  all  man- 
kind, as  Indeed  we  are  saying  It.  each  to 
the  other,  here  in  our  Nation's  Capitol— 
the  citadel  of  freedom. 


CONGRESSIONAL  RECORD  —  SENATE 


Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  printed  at  this  point  In  the 
Rbcotd  the  address  by  Teodoro  Moscoso 
before  the  555  Club  in  Minneapolis;  my 
speech,  also  delivered  before  the  655 
Club;  and  two  newspaper  articles  deal- 
ing with  Alliance  for  Progress  Day. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  material 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record 
as  follows: 

Address  by  thk  Honorablb  Teodoro  Moscoso 


ALLIANCE  FOR  PROGRESS  DAY  IN 
MINNESOTA 
Mr.  HUMPHREY.  Mr.  President,  I 
would  like  to  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
Senate  the  excellent  address  of  the  U.S. 
Coordinator  for  the  Alliance  for  Prog- 
ress. Mr.  Teodoro  Moscoso,  delivered 
before  the  555  Club  in  Minneapolis  on 
the  occasion  of  Alliance  for  Progress  Day 
in  Minnesota. 

I  congratulate  the  farsighted  Gov- 
ernor of  Minnesota  on  proclaiming  Mon- 
day, December  9.  as  Alliance  for  Progress 
Day,  and  for  the  excellent  program  of 
activities  which  focused  the  attention  of 
Mlnnesotans  on  this  joint  endeavor  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  its  neigh- 
bors in  this  hemisphere. 

I  want  to  commend  the  Time-Life 
Broadcasting  Co.  for  their  efforts  in  or- 
ganizing the  Alliance  celebration  and  for 
bringing  to  Minnesota  the  U.S.  Coordi- 
nator for  the  Alliance,  and  also  the 
Chilean  Ambassador,  Mr.  Sergio  Gutie- 
rrez-Olivos. 

Through  an  hour-long  TV  program  on 
staUon  WTCN  devoted  to  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,  Mlnnesotans  had  an  op- 
portunity to  hear  Mr.  Moscoso  and  the 
senior  Senator  from  Minnesota  discuss 
with  a  panel  of  reporters -the  principal 
problems  confronting  the  United  States 
In  Latin  America  today. 

Mlnnesotans  were  also  treated  to  an 
exhibit  of  Chilean  painting,  brought  to 
Minnesota  by  the  Minneapolis  people- 
to-people  program  as  part  of  the  "Image 
of  Chile"  program  appearing  in  the 
United  States  this  year.  I  congratulate 
the  distinguished  Ambassador  of  Chile 
on  this  contribution  to  our  appreciation 
of  Chilean  culture.  It  is  exactly  what  our 
late  President  Kennedy  desired  to  pro- 
mote: greater  understanding  between 
North  American  and  Latin  American 
peoples.  As  the  President  stated  in  his 
address  proclaiming;  the  Alliance  for 
Progress: 

We  invite  our  frlendj  In  Latin  America  to 
contribute  to  the  enrichment  of  life  and  cul- 
ture In  the  United  States.  We  need  •  •  • 
access  to  your  music,  your  art.  and  the 
thought  of  your  great  philosophers.  In  this 
way  you  can  help  bring  a  fuller  spiritual  and 
intellectual  life  to  the  people  of  the  United 
States  and  contribute  to  undersUndlng  and 
mutual  respect  among  the  nations  of  the 
hemisphere. 

Through  programs  like  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  Day  in  Minnesota,  our  peo- 
ple can  learn  what  Is  going  on  in  this 
hemisphere  and  thus  better  understand 
the  mutual  problems  which  both  Latin 
Americans  and  North  Americans  share 
m  this  hemisphere. 


Governor  Rolvaag,  Senator  Humphrey. 
Congressman  Praser,  Congressman  McGregor! 
Mayor  Naftalln.  distinguished  guests,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  this  has  been  a  good  day  for 
the  Alliance  for  Progress.  Your  Governor 
has  dedicated  this  day  to  the  Alliance,  and 
many  citizens  of  this  great  metropolis,  led 
by  your  mayor,  have  manifested  their  sup- 
port for  the  program,  which  ova  late  great 
President  IniUated,  and  to  which  our  new 
Chief  Executive  has  dedicated  himself. 

You  have  shown  today  that  you  want  this 
program  to  succeed;  you  are  aware  that  it 
takes  resources  from  this  country  to  make 
it  succeed;  and  you  are  ready  to  contribute 
your  share  to  the  common  task  of  which  our 
Latin  American  friends  bear  the  main  bur- 
den. 

I  am  deeply  grateful  for  your  hospitality 
and  your  vmderstandlng;  I  am  gratified  at  the 
presence  of  your  Governor,  your  mayor,  your 
Representatives  In  the  House,  and  of  Senator 
Hubert  H.  Humphrey.    You  rightly  consider 
Hubert  Humphrey  one  of  the  great  Senators 
this  or  any  other  State  has  sent  to  Washing- 
ton.      Latin     America     thinks     of     Hubert 
Humphrey  as  the  most  courageous  and  effec- 
tive fighter  on  Capitol  Hill  for  freedom  and 
progress  In  this  hemisphere.     Of  the  many 
things  which  he  has  accomplished  in  his  ca- 
reer, little  compares  to  the  unremitting,  vir- 
tually Blnglehanded  effort  he  Is  making  to 
secure    the    resources   for    the    Alliance   for 
Progress  from  this  country  without  which 
the  program  cannot  succeed.    He  has  won  a 
crucial  round  of  that  fight,  and  he  Is  keeping 
It  up  down  to  the  wire.    The  people  of  Latin 
America  will  never  forget  It;   the  people  of 
the  United  States  will  come  to  understand  It 
and    appreciate    It    once    the   whole   Nation 
realizes   the   Importance   of   Latin   America 
for  our  country's  own  security. 

It  Is  fitting,  too.  that  we  are  observing  this 
Alliance  day  as  the  Image  of  ChUe  presenta- 
tion opens  In  your  city.  In  producing  this 
program,  Chile's  Ambassador  Gutierrez  acted 
on  the  10th  point  of  our  late  President's  ad- 
dress of  March  13,  1961,  m  which  he  pro- 
claimed  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  In  that 
speech,  the  President  said:  "We  Invite  our 
friends  In  Latin  America  to  contribute  to  the 
enrichment  of  life  and  culture  In  the  United 
States.  We  need  •  •  •  access  to  your  music 
your  art.  and  the  thought  of  your  great 
philosophers  •  •  •  in  this  way  you  can  help 
bring  a  fuller  spiritual  and  Intellectual  life 
to  the  people  of  the  United  States  and  con- 
tribute to  understanding  and  mutual  respect 
among  the  nations  of  the  hemisphere." 

John  Kennedy  always  had  the  broad  view 
of  things.  He  conceived  of  the  Alliance  not 
merely  as  a  Job  for  economic  planners  and 
social  programers.  He  thought  of  It  as 
a  hemlspherewlde  effort  touching  on  the 
whole  range  of  our  many  activities  and  Inter- 
ests. To  him,  the  purpose  of  the  Alliance 
was  not  merely  to  relieve  hunger  and  cure 
disease,  to  provide  Jobs  and  curb  Illiteracy 
It  was  also  to  enhance  the  dignity  of  every 
person  In  the  hemisphere,  and  to  give  greater 
meaning  to  our  lives  through  better  under- 
standing of  each  others  cultural  accomplish- 
ments. *^ 

In  his  last  foreign  policy  speech,  3  weeks 
ago  today.  In  which  he  dlscxissed  the  Alliance 
for  Progress,   this  Is  the   way  he  expressed 
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his  vision:  "For  a  hemisphere  where  every 
J^l  °J^.  ^^^  American  Negro  to  the  Indian 
of  the  Altlplano,  can  be  liberated  from  the 
bonds  of  social  injustice,  free  to  pursue  his 
own  talents  as  far  as  they  wUl  take  him. 
allowed  to  participate  In  the  fruits  of 
progress."  >"»    ui 

Latin  America  took  our  late  President's 
death  hard.  with  stunning  uniformity 
cities  and  villages  throughout  the  lands  south 
of  us  were  engulfed  by  a  great  stillness,  as 

Mexico    to    Argentina,    from    Venezuela    to 

Chile,  people  shed  tears  Just  as  our  people 

did.    And  then  the  flags  came  out  half  mast 

on  public  buildings  and  skyscrapers.  In  city 

hnr^<f  ^°»f,  S^°*^  ^"^'  '^^  in  newly  buUt 
homes  which  are  monuments  to  his  leader- 

S  L..'^^°  ""^^  ^^*  ^°'"'^'  ^e  torrent  of 
eulogies    expressing   deeply   felt   sorrow   for 

« MIh^  ^  ^*^*  ^^^°  »»«1°K'  a  father,  and 
L  wf h"""**  concern  for  the  future  which 
ne  had  done  so  much  to  brighten 

T ,  J^®  '^"°"  President  of  Colombia.  Alberto 
Lleras  Camargo.  a  man  who  knew  John  P 
Kennedy  and  who  knows  Latin  America  put 

UnfSS  ^^V  l'"""'  ^  ^  President  of  ?he 
United  States  devoted  so  much  and  such  af- 
fectionate Interest  to  Latin  American  affairs, 
particularly  to  the  affairs  of  the  less  for- 
5h» **,„  *  •  ^«  ^a«  the  principal  author  of 
the  Alliance.  Its  defender  and  supporter 
His  enemies  sought  to  hurt  him  through  the 
fh.r?f^'  ^^^"^""^  him  to  be  more  vulnerable 
there  than  In  any  other  part  of  his  program 
For  Latin  America.  KenLJdys  passing  J^  a 
blackening,  a  tunnel,  a  gust  of  cloud  and 
tf^°'''-  Ve*"  "  dissipates,  untU  sSmeSS? 
takes  up  the  fallen  banner,  there  will  be  un- 

worid°  *°'*  **^°^'"  *°  ""^^  P"'  °'  "^« 
Fortunately.  Latin  America  did  not  have 
to  wait  long  for  someone  to  "take  up  the 
fallen  banner."  In  his  first  foreign  policy 
action    m  the  presence  of  Mrs.  jSqJeline 

fh?n°*,**^'  ^°'*.^  **^*  """^  ^°°^  ^  Which  1^ 
than  3  years  before  John  Kennedy  had  pro- 
posed the  program,  our  new  President  spoke 
to  the  delegates  from  Latin  America  who  had 
come  to  Washington  for  the  funeral.  Lyn- 
don Johnson  said:  "Today,  among  you  In  this 
same  room,  I  have  come  to  reaffirm  that  Al- 
liance (for  Progress)  and  to  pledge  all  the 
l^^^'t\°K'^l  Government  to'^o^  common 
goals  •  •  ..  Inspired  by  his  memory  •  •  • 
we  will  carry  on  the  job.  Let  the  AUiance 
for  Progress  be  his  living  memorial  " 

tv,f°  "^t  \^°'^  ^°**  ^*^  America  knows  that 
the  watchword  Is:  The  Alliance  moves  for- 

r,t^^  ^  ^^  ""^^  "»*e  good  on  this 
pledge.  That  Is  the  greatest  tribute  we  can 
pay  John  P.  Kennedy.  He  was  short  on 
ceremony,  and  long  on  work.  And  he  In- 
?^H^!i*  ♦v^f^'"'^  °'  °**'^"  to  *ct  likewise. 
L^.v^  ^  "?  ""^y  P^P^«  1°  Government 
rr/t^r^  '°  ^^'^  '°'  ^  "'^^y  ^°""  ^  recent 
K^!^JL  ^  tj^«  P^Ple  Who  worked  for  John 
Kennedy.  Nobody  asked  them  to  do  this 
It  was  his  drive,  his  example,  and  his  leader- 
ship that  made  them  do  It.  We  can  best 
honor  his  memory  by  keeping  up  the  same 
pace  under  the  new  President 


Lyndon  Johnson  has  forcefully  reasserted 
our  country's  responsibilities  under  the  pro- 
gram His  assumption  of  this  responsibility 
coincides  with  a  crucial  moment  In  the  devel- 
opment of  the  Alllance-the  beginning  of  a 
new  phase  in  Its  operations. 

In  mid -November,  the  Finance  Ministers 
or  the  Alliance  countries  completed  their 
second  annual  review  of  the  program,  and 
took  some  significant  dectelons  which  are 
likely  to  change  the  future  shape  and  course 
of  the  program. 

The  most  Important  decision  taken  at  this 
meeting  in  S4o  Paulo.  Brazil,  was  to  create 
a  mechanism  designed  to  make  the  AUiance 
in  practice  what  It  was  conceived  to  be  in 
Its  charter:  a  cooperative  program. 
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Up  to  now.  too  many  people  In  Latin 
America  have  viewed  the  Alliance  tor  Prog- 
ress as  a  conventional  American  aid  program 
with  a  fancy  new  name.  Coixsequently.  they 
looked  to  Washington  for  runds.  for  policy 
decisions  and  for  scapegoats.  DUregajdlng 
the  fact  that  It  takes  at  least  two  to  make 
an  Alliance,  many  politicians.  Journalists 
and  people  at  large  defined  the  term  to  mean 
Just  one  covmtry — the  United  Statea 

This  was  due  to  a  variety  of  factors — among 
them  that  the  initiative  to  launch  the  pro- 
gram came  from  President  Kennedy  and  that 
no  single  Inter-Amerlcan  organization  was 
available  to  give  unified  direction  to  the  pro- 
gram. Thus,  the  United  SUtes  was  forced 
to  make  most  of  tfie  Judgments  and  decisions 
that  should  have  been  made  Jointly  by  the 
twenty  member  countries  from  the  outset. 

Inadequate  Involvement  on  the  part  of  the 
LaUn  American  nations — governments  as  well 
as  people — In  the  work  of  the  Alliance  ac- 
counts for  many  of  the  problems  we  have 
encoimtered  during  the  past  two  years.  It 
slowed  down  political  decisionmaking  on 
such  issues  as  changes  in  land  tenure,  tax 
reform  and  collection,  the  setting  of  priori- 
tlea  for  the  most  effective  use  of  national 
resources  and  many  other  actions  that  only 
the  governments  and  people  of  the  countries 
themselves  can  take.  This  slowdown  in  turn 
caused  disappointments  with  the  results  of 
the  program,  disappointments  sharpened  by 
a  highly  exaggerated  degree  of  expectation. 

Now  Latin  America  has  decided  to  create 
an  organ  In  which  seven  representatives, 
representing  six  regions  of  Latin  America 
and  the  United  States,  and  headed  by  a 
strong  chairman,  will  take  over  many  of  the 
responsibilities  that  up  to  now  have  rested 
upon  the  United  States  alone.  Instead  of 
the  United  States  Judging  development 
plans,  evaluating  performance  In  self-help 
and  reform,  and  thus  seemingly  applying  con- 
ditions for  its  aid.  it  will  be  this  new  Inter- 
Amerlcan  Committee  for  the  Alliance  that 
win  do  this  Job.  Latin  Americans  will  be 
evaluating  each  other's  plans  and  perform- 
ance, estimate  the  resources  each  country 
needs  and  can  usefully  absorb  and  suggest 
the  most  effective  distribution  of  fimds  that 
become  available  from  outside  soiirces. 

The  members  and  the  Chairman  are  to  be 
selected  by  January  15,  1964.  and  hopefuUy 
the  new  Conunlttee  can  start  operations 
shortly  afterward. 

In  creating  this \ group,  the  Alliance  na- 
tions have  taken  a  leaf  out  of  the  book  of 
success  written  by  the  Marshall  plan.  That 
program  also  got  off  to  a  slow  start.  Its 
pace  increased  after  the  creation  of  the 
Organization  of  Eviropean  Economic  Coop- 
eration, which  made  it  possible  for  the  Eu- 
ropean nations  to  play  a  full  and  policy- 
making part  in  the  revival  of  their  econo- 
mies and  the  renewal  of  their  societies. 

But  an   organization    is   meaningful   and 
effective  only  to  the  extent  that  Its  members 
act  to  make  It  a  success.     The  question  is 
whether    all    of    us — our    Latin    American 
friends   and    ourselves — have   the    will    and 
the    maturity    to    use    the    new    tool    with 
which    we    have    equipped    ourselves.      The 
U.S.  Government  is  determined  tc  play  a  full 
and  active  role  in  the  new  body — neither  to 
take  a  back  seat,  nor  to  dominate  or  con- 
trol It;  neither  to  escape  responsibility  nor 
to  encroach  on  that  of  its  partners;  neither 
to  weaken  its  own  effort  nor  to  inhibit  the 
initiative  of  others.    We  approach  our  task  In 
thU  new  and  promising  stage  of  the  Alliance 
for  Progress  with  a  strengthened  will  to  con- 
vert the  program  Into  the  truly  cooperative 
endeavor  that  It  is  designed  to  be,  and  we  are 
confident  that  our  partners  will  do  likewise. 
The  declalon  to  create  this  new  Committee 
tended    to    overshadow    some    other    major 
acUons   in   8&o   Paulo.      Thus,   the   confer- 
ence adopted  a  resolution  designed  to  give 
free   labor  a   bigger   voice   in    development 
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planning.  It  called  for  setting  up  Trade 
Union  AdvlBory  Committees  for  the  Alliance 
tn  tmcik  member  country,  on  which  all  major 
tree  trade  onions  will  be  repreaented.  The 
job  of  theae  committees  Is  to  cooperate  with 
national  planning  insUtuUons,  and  to  '«*v« 
siure  that  development  programs  are  worked 
out  and  carried  out  with  the  fullest  possible 
participation  of  the  working  people  and  their 
representatives. 

The  conference  also  recognized  the  grow- 
ing effecUveneas  of  oooperaUves,  which  our 
Agency— The  Agency  for  International  De- 
velopment—has done  much  to  foster,  using 
the  skUls  and  experience  of  many  people 
from  this  and  nearby  States.  In  the  spread- 
ing network  of  cooperatives  In  a  wide  vaHety 
o%  fields — credit,  farm,  consumer  and  hous- 
ing co-ops.  to  name  Jxist  a  few— lies  one  of 
the  best  hopes  for  the  economic  and  social 
development  of  Latin  America. 

The  conference  also  decided  to  have  a  spe- 
cial study  focus  on  ways  and  means  to  In- 
crease Latin  America's  exports  to  manu- 
factured and  semi-manufactured  products 
thus  lessening  the  region's  dependence  on  a 
few  commodities  which  are  subject  to  sharply 
fluctuating  prices  on  world  markets. 

The  8*0  Paulo  meeting  took  an  Important 
step  to  promote  Latin  America's  Interests  at 
the  forthcoming  United  Nations  Conference 
on  Trade  and  Development.  Between  now 
and  March,  when  the  U.N.  Conference  opens, 
the  Latin  American  countrlea  will  meet  to 
coordinate  their  positions  for  that  Confer- 
ence and  thus  better  represent  their  common 
Interests  In  world  trade. 

These  are  some  of  the  major  actions  taken 
in  sao  Paulo.  The  results  could  not  have 
been  achieved  without  a  strong  sense  of 
realism  and  determination  on  the  part  of 
most  delegations. 

Much  has  been  written  from  and  since 
S&o  Paulo  about  criticism  of  the  Alliance  on 
the  part  of  some  speakers  and  delegations 
Uttle.  and  I  am  afraid  too  Uttle,  has  been 
written  about  the  substantial  accomplish- 
ments which  I  reported  to  you  tonight. 

In  a  similar  vein,  we  have  read  for  many 
weeks  about  the  violent  attempts  of  Cas- 
trolte  terrorists  to  prevent  the  Venezuelan 
elections,  but  less  about  the  sustained,  diffi- 
cult and  successful  struggle  of  the  demo- 
cratic Government  of  Venezuela  and  Its 
armed  forces  to  foil  the  terrorist  onslaught 
Here  Is  a  triumph  of  democracy  achieved  by  a 
people  that  braved  threats  and  bullets  to 
vote.  It  Is  also  a  triumph  for  the  principles 
underlying  our  Alliance  for  Progress. 

Turning  to  economic  Issues,  there  is  gen- 
erally blow-by-blow  reporting  of  disputes 
between  American  companies  and  Latin 
American  governments,  but  are  you  aware  of 
the  agreement  we  signed  with  Chile  less  than 
a  week  ago  under  which  virtually  all  new 
American  investment  in  Chile  can  be  guar- 
anteed against  a  wide  range  of  political  and 
commercial  risks? 

It  is  unfortunate  that  conflict  makes  news, 
while  progress  is  taken  for  granted  as  the 
normal  and  appointed  way  of  the  world. 
These  criteria  reflect  a  confident  and  opti- 
mistic view  of  history,  and  perhaps  this  is 
all  to  the  good.  But  npw  and  then  one 
wishes  that  people  found  some  thrill  and 
excitement  in  progress. 

m 

I  do  not  wish  to  hide  the  serious  obstacles 
the  Alliance  for  Progress  faces  in  its  quest 
to  revitalize  the  economies  and  societies  of 
19  Latin  American  nations — each  different 
from  the  other,  each  facing  a  different  set 
of  problems. 

In  some  Latin  American  countries,  strong 
poUtlcal  leadership  has  created  favorable 
conditions  for  action,  but  inadequacies  In 
project  preparaUon  and  shortages  of  skilled 
personnel  hobble  progress.  In  other  cases, 
the  resources  for  performance  are  available 


In  greater  measure,  but  political  indecision 
or  opposition  inhibits  action. 

On  the  extreme  right  In  several  countries, 
we  encounter  criticism  couched  In  reason- 
able terms  but  moUvated  by  deep-seated  re- 
aistance  to  reform.  On  the  other  side  of  the 
spectrum,  the  Communists  and  their  allies 
are  laboring  day  and  night  to  wreck  the 
chances  of  the  peaceful  revolution  sought  by 
the  Alliance  so  as  to  Increase  their  oppor- 
tunities for  a  Ukeover  by  violent  revoluUon. 
Here  In  this  country,  much  renuOns  to  be 
done  to  gear  our  diplomacy  to  the  changing 
requirements  of  economic  and  social  develop- 
ment, and  our  economic  relationships  and 
investment  patterns  must  be  adjusted  to  the 
new  political  realities  in  the  region.  What 
was  good  and  valid  in  a  placid  past  is  not 
necessarily  right  and  effecUve  in  the  turbu- 
lent present,  dominated  by  a  rising  sense  of 
self-assertion  and  nationalism. 

But  despite  the  problems,  the  Alliance  has 
moved  ahead.  And  it  could  not  have 
achieved  what  it  has  accomplished  in  two 
years  were  it  not  for  a  great  deal  of  dedi- 
cated effort  on  the  part  of  many  people 
throughout  the  hemisphere.  Millions  of 
Latin  Americans  have  been  affected  by  the 
Alliance  in  one  way  or  another — be  It  that 
they  own  a  home  of  their  own,  that  they  till 
their  own  land,  that  they  have  clean  water 
to  drink,  a  hospital  or  school  to  go  to.  or  that 
they  have  a  Job  in  which  they  earn  a  decent 
living. 

A  beginning  has  been  made.  Now  the  need 
Is  to  speed  up  the  process  we  have  set  In 
motion.  This  means  more  rapid  accomplish- 
ment of  the  difficult  tasks  to  which  our  sister 
republics  have  committed  themselves — the 
basic  reforms  they  have  pledged  to  carry  out 
and  the  domestic  resources  they  must  gen- 
erate for  their  development.  Under  the 
Alliance  compact.  It  also  means  that  we  must 
continue  to  come  through  with  timely  and 
effective  support. 

It  Is  In  this  connection  that  your  senior 
Senator  has  rendered  such  outstanding  serv- 
ice to  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  We  have 
suffered  a  sharp  cut  In  our  authorization  for 
the  fiscal  year  1964,  and  we  stlU  have  the 
approprUUons  sUge  ahead  of  us.  Had  It  not 
been  for  Senator  Humphrey,  the  cuts  might 
have  been  so  drastic  as  to  endanger  the  very 
future  of  the  program. 

The  administration's  request  for  the  Alli- 
ance— before  any  cuts  were  made — amounts 
to  less  than  1  percent  of  our  total  budg- 
et— less  than  1  percent  to  assist  200  million 
people  whose  security  is  vital  to  our  own. 
Most  of  the  money  will  be  spent  right  here 
in  this  country,  for  equipment  and  com- 
modities to  be  used  in  the  development  of 
our  sister  republics.  Eighty-five  percent  of 
the  administration  request  Is  in  the  form 
of  long-term  repayable  loans,  and  only  15 
percent  in  outright  grants. 

We  can  111  afford  not  to  make  these  funds 
available.  For  years,  we  neglected  Latin 
America.  In  those  years,  we  helped  rebuild 
Europe,  and  then  put  out  fires  In  other  far- 
flung  parts  of  the  world.  That  we  con- 
centrated last  on  Latin  America,  the  region 
closest  to  us.  Is  not  Latin  America's  doing. 
It  Is  our  own.  The  fact  that  problems  in 
that  region  have  been  allowed  to  fester  and 
build  up  to  their  present  proportions  Is  not 
the  result  of  ill  will  but  a  fact  of  history. 
Now  we  have  committed  ourselves  to  face  up 
to  these  problems,  and  to  go  back  on  that 
commitment  Is  unthinkable. 

It  Is  unthinkable  because  the  economic 
and  social  development  of  Latin  America 
is  both  a  human  duty  and  an  essential  re- 
quirement for  our  own  security. 

People  in  Latin  America  live  on  average  in- 
comes of  less  than  $300  a  year,  and  in  some 
countries  of  less  than  1100.  Ten  percent  of 
the  landholders  own  90  percent  of  the  farm- 
land, even  though  this  overall  average  hides 
significant  differences  in  land   tenure   pat- 
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terns  from  country  ti' country.  Ninety  mil- 
lion Latin  Americans  cannot  read  or  write. 
Tens  of  millions  die  before  they  reach  adult- 
hood. 

Now.    after    centuries    of    patience,    the 
peoples  of  Latin  America  are  making  them- 
selves    heard— loudly     and     unmistakably. 
They  demand  to  be  recognized:  they  demand 
Jobs;  and  they  are  determined  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  their  work.    They  demand  to  be 
integrated    into    their    countries'    national 
fabric — politically,  economically,  and  socially. 
This  demand  will  not  cease.     It  will  be- 
come louder  from  year  to  year.    And  it  will 
be  met.     It  will  be  met  either  by  totalitar- 
ian   demagogs,    whom    the   people   may   de- 
cide to  follow   In  desperation,   only   to   end 
up  In  despair.     Or  it  will  be  met  through  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

The  purpose  of  this  program  is  not  merely 
to  build.  Totalltarlans,  too,  can  buUd. 
Prom  the  slaveworkers  of  ancient  Egypt  who 
built  the  pyramids,  to  Hitler's  autobahn 
and  the  sputnik,  there  runs  a  thread  of  in- 
dignity and  inhumanity  which  all  peoples 
ignore  at  their  peril. 

The  purpose  of  the  Alliance  is  to  build  In 
freedom.  Thus,  what  the  Alliance  seeks  to 
accomplish  cannot  be  described  in  mere 
statistics.  The  homes,  factories,  roads,  and 
schools  going  up  all  ok^t  the  southern  part 
of  our  hemisphere  are  merfe  building  blocks. 
They  become  meaningful  only  as  all  our 
people — minorities  here  and  majorities  in 
many  of  our  Latin  American  sister  repub- 
lics— are  truly  integrated  Into  each  country's 
national  life  as  free  and  flrst-class  citizens 
with  equal  opportunity. 

I  believe  this  Alliance  is  the  most  Inspir- 
ing endeavor  ever  undertaken  by  any  group 
of  nations:  to  develop  a  vast  deglon  of  19 
Independent  countries,  plagued  by  vary- 
ing degrees  of  underdevelopment.  Into  a 
modern  community  of  nations,  and  to  Inte- 
grate this  community  Into  a  hemUphere 
sharing  the  fruiu  of  prosperity  and  shaped 
In  the  Image  of  freedom. 

This    Is    the    legacy    of    John    Fitzgerald 
Kennedy.  11  ^ 

Remarks  by  Senator  Hubert  H.  Humphrey 
Nothing  would  pleaaa  the  Ute  President 
John  P.  Kennedy  more  than  to  know  that 
Interest  In  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram was  spreading  across  his  beloved  coun- 
try, and  expressed  through  a  special  day  des- 
ignated as  "Alliance  for  Progress  E>ay." 

I  congratulate  those  responsible  for  this 
"Alliance  for  Progress  Day"  and  I  am  hon- 
ored to  participate  in  It. 

As  the  U.S.  Coordinator  of  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  has  Indicated,  there  will  be  no 
change  in  U.S.  policy  In  Latin  America  under 
the  new  administration.  President  Johnson 
has  made  it  unmlstekably  clear  that  US 
support  for  the  Alliance  for  Progress  will 
continue.  President  Johnson's  flrst  foreign 
policy  speech  after  he  became  President  was 
to  the  assembled  Latin  American  delegates 
at  the  funeral  of  President  Kennedy.  Speak- 
ing to  them  in  the  East  Room  of  the  White 
House  where-  President  Kennedy  had  origi- 
nally announced  his  plans  for  the  Alliance 
President  Johnson  pledged  to  carry  on  the 
Job  that  his  predecessor  began. 

At  a  meeUng  in  my  office  one-half  hour 
after  the  White  House  meeting,  the  Brazilian 
Foreign  Minister  told  me  of  the  profound  Im- 
pression President  Johnson  had  made  on  the 
Latin  American  leaders.  They  returned  to 
their  countries  reassured  that  President  Ken- 
nedy's policy  would  be  Implemented. 

The  next  year  will  be  an  Important  one  In 
our  relations  with  Latin  America,  and 
President  Johnson  will  face  some  formidable 
problems  before  the  year  Is  over.  In  Argen- 
tina and  Peru,  new  reform-minded  Govern- 
ments are  attempting  to  effect  radical  social 
and  economic  changes  in  their  societies 
and  m  the  process  are  calling  into  question 


existing  relationships  with  foreign  investors 
partlculariy  U.S.  oil  companies.  In  Brazu! 
rampant  inflation,  a  stagnant  agrtcxUtural 
situation,  and  an  Increasing  polarization  of 
political  life  between  the  right  and  the  left 
make  the  future  of  this  developing  giant 
highly  uncertain  during  the  next  2  years 
In  Chile,  a  Communist-Socialist  coalition  is 
one  of  the  three  leading  competitors  in  the 
presidential  election  of  September  1964 
These  are  but  a  few  of  the  situations  that 
may  erupt  into  crises  during  the  next  12 
months. 

But  we  should  not  focus  all  our  attention 
on  the  bad  news  that  may  come  or  the  crises 
that  may  erupt.  Too  often  the  only  news 
that  gets  to  headlines  is  the  bad  news.  The 
good  news  is  buried  on  the  bottom  of  page 
14.  We  have  heard  far  too  much  bad  news 
about  LaUn  America,  far  too  much  about 
the  failures  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress, 
and  too  little  about  its  accomplishments. 

Last  week  we  had  some  good  news  about 
the  Alliance.  The  presidential  elections  in 
Venezuela  on  December  1  resulted  in  a  re- 
sounding victory  for  those  two  political  par- 
ties whose  programs  are  virtually  Identical 
to  the  aims  of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.  The 
two  parties  of  the  Betancourt  coalition  gov- 
ernment, Accion  Democratica  and  the  Social 
Christian  Policy,  were  the  victors— proving 
that  a  government  like  Betancourt's.  a  gov- 
ernment that  pursues  a  policy  of  economic 
and  social  reform,  can  win  and  hold  the  al- 
legiance of  the  people. 

The  election  revealed  that  In  a  wealthy, 
rapidly   developing  country  like  Venezuela,' 
the  two  strongest  political  parties  are  pre- 
cisely those  two  parties  whose  programs  and 
objectives  are  virtually  Identical  to  the  alms 
of  the  Alliance  for  Progress.     The  two  vic- 
torious parties  In  this  election  represent  the 
two  principal  reform-minded,  non-Commu- 
nist  groups  In   Latin   America,   the   Demo- 
cratic left  group  in  the  Caribbean,  and  the 
Christian  Democratic  group  In  South  Amer- 
ica.    President-elect  Leoni  is  a  member  of 
that  movement,  the  Democratic  left,  which 
has  provided  the  principal  leadership  in  the 
last    decade    for    progressive    constitutional 
forces  in  Latin  America.     It  is  this  move- 
ment that  has  come  forth  with  astute  lead- 
ers like  Betancourt,  Jose  Pigueres  and  Daniel 
Oduber  in  Costa  Rica,  and  Luis  Mufioa  Marin 
and  Tedoro  Moscoso  In  Puerto  Rico     The  So- 
cial Christian  (COPEI),  headed  by  Dr  Rafael 
Caldera,  Is  typical  of  the  Christian  Demo- 
cratic Parties,  which,  although  a  minor  force 
in  Latin  America  up  untU  recently,  are  now 
rapidly  growing  in  strength  and  are  desUned 
to  play  a  major  role  in  the  political  life  of 
such  countries  as  Venezuela.  Chile    Brazil 
and  Peru.    With  the  continued  cooperation 
between  Accion  Democratica  and  COPEI  that 
has   characterized    the    Betancovu-t   govern- 
ment in  the  past  2  years.  Venezuela  wUl  be 
governed  by  a  progressive,  friendly  govern- 
ment which  will  enjoy  the  firm  backing  of 
the  U.S.  Government. 

From  the  events  of  the  past  week  it  te 
clear  that  the  new  Venezuelan  Government 
will  need  the  support  of  its  friends  in  this 
hemUphere  to  repel  external  attacks  orlgl- 
natmg  in  Cuba.  The  evidence  is  clear  and 
Indisputable  that  Cuba  has  smuggled  arms 
to  terroruts  in  Venezuela.  The  evidence  has 
been  presented  to  the  OAS  Council  which 
voted  16-0  to  Investigate  the  charges  of  In- 
terference by  Cuba  In  the  Internal  affairs  of 
Venezuela. 

The  case  of  Venezuela  demonstrates  dra- 
matically the  nature  of  the  Communist 
threat  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  In  my 
"Report  on  the  Alliance  for  Progress"  is- 
sued in  March  of  this  year,  I  spelled  out  my 
view  of  the  nature  of  this  threat.  I  would 
like  to  quote  one  passage  from  that  report: 

"In  considering  the  Communist  problem  In 
relation  to  the  Alliance  for  Progress,  we  must 
therefore  always  bear  in  mind  the  distinction 
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between  the  two  salient  strands  of  the  Com- 
munist threat  In  the  Western  Hemisphere- 
(1)  the  appeal  of  the  Communist  economic 
model  as  a  solution  to  the  economic  needs  of 
impoverished  people;  (2)  the  attempt  of  a 
Communist  regime  (l.e.,  Cuba)  and  Com- 
munist groups  within  Latin  American  coim- 
tries  to  subvert  non-Conunxmist  govern- 
ments through  armed  attack,  internal  terror 
and  sabotage,  and  propaganda. 

"One  cannot  meet  the  appeal  of  the  first 
with  solutions  appropriate  only  for  the  sec- 
ond.   The  econonxic  threat  cannot  be  met  by 
military  solutions— but  rather  by  the  pro- 
grams which  faU  under  the  Alliance — effec- 
tive mobilization  of  resoiu-ces  and  accom- 
plishments of  reforms  by  local  governments 
combined   with   U.S.    help   in   the   form   of 
foreign     aid     loans,     food    for    peace,     the 
Peace  Corps,  and  technical  assutance      The 
security   problem   cannot   be  met   alone   by 
the  above   economic  programs,  but  by  the 
political  and  Internal  security  measiu-es  de- 
scribed earUer.     The  subversion  and  terror- 
ism problem  requires  specific  poUtical  and 
internal    security    measiu-es.     Violence    and 
subversion  in  Latin  America  cannot  be  de- 
feated by  relying  wholly  on  the  elimination 
of  hunger,  poverty,  and  disease." 

Today  a  government  that  has  implemented 
the  economic  and  social  programs  prescribed 
by  the  Alliance  for  Progress  is  under  attack 
is  threatened  with  subversion  from  abroad 
What  is  our  poUcy?  Our  policy  should  be 
one  of  clear,  unequivocal  support  for  taking 
the  necessary  steps  to  cut  off  arms  shipments 
from  Cuba  to  Venezuela.  We  have  stated 
before  that  we  wlU  not  permit  the  Castro 
regime  to  subvert  the  democraUc  govern- 
ments of  its  neighbors  through  armed  aggres- 
sion, whether  covert  or  open.  We  have  re- 
peatedly stated  this  as  our  policy.  Today  we 
have  a  clear,  carefully  documented  case  of 
arms  shipments  into  Venezuela.  The  Vene- 
zuelan Government  has  presented  convincing 
photographic  evidence  of  the  smuggled  arms 
shipments. 

What  is  our  response  to  this  situation?  I 
believe  we  should  mean  what  we  say.  We 
should  take  all  steps  necessary  to  prevent 
further  arms  shipments  from  Cuba  into 
Venezuela.  And  I  mean  aU  measxires.  Mere 
words  alone  wUl  be  of  little  avail. 

The  new  administration  headed  by  Presi- 
dent Johnson  should  serve  notice  on  the 
Soviet  Union  that  we  do  not  Intend  to  see 
friendly  govemmenU  like  that  in  VenezueU 
subverted  by  terrorists  armed  from  Cuba. 
If  action  is  needed  to  convince  the  Cubana 
that  we  mean  business,  then  action  should 
be  the  order  of  the  day.  Either  we  defend 
our  friends  in  Latin  America  against  armed 
subversion,  or  we  may  as  weU  forget  about  a 
peaceful,  democratic  revolution  In  Latin 
American  countries  through  the  Alliance  for 
Progress. 

The  Venezuelan  Government  has  asked  for 
support  and  assistance.  We  should  provide 
It — now. 

By  protecting  progressive  governments 
from  external  Commxinlst  threats  from 
abroad,  and  by  giving  them  our  strong  sup- 
port for  the  AUftince  programs  In  the  eco- 
nomic and  social  fields,  we  can  contribute 
heavUy  to  the  development  of  stable  progres- 
sive societies  In  Latin  America.  We  can  in- 
sure that  the  Alliance  tat  Progiw  wUl 
succeed. 

Oxir  own  contribution  to  the  success  of  the 
Alliance  wlU  be  more  effective  If  we  translate 
into  the  machinery  of  the  Alliance  the 
uniqueness  of  the  Alliance  program.  The 
Alliance  is  not  Just  another  part  of  the 
US.  aid  program.  The  Alliance  for  Progrcm 
program  should  not  be  merely  one  of  four 
regional  programs  in  the  same  agency.  It  la 
different,  and  on  the  U.S.  end  alone  entails 
a  wide  variety  of  capital  development  loans, 
economic  loans,  social  development  loans 
and  granu.  and  technical  assistance 
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The  Alliance  program  In  the  VS.  Govern- 
ment BhoxUd  be  more  Independent,  should  be 
more  autonomous  than  It  now  is.  Perhaps  It 
should  be  a  separate  agency,  like  the  Peace 
Oorpe.  If  this  would  pose  too  great  a  prob- 
lem of  coordination  with  the  State  Depart- 
ment, there  should  be  some  other  steps  talwn 
to  make  the  Alliance  program  more  autono- 
mous. Independent,  and  visible. 

In  my  report  on  the  Alliance  for  Progreas 
issued  In  April  of  this  year.  I  suggested  that 
we  need  to  do  more  In  terms  of  contacts  with 
legislative  bodies,  both  at  the  State  and  Na- 
tional level.  I  would  like  to  repeat  this  sug- 
gestion. 

I  propose  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
American  parllamentiiry  body.,^Bomewhat 
along  the  lines  of  our  NATO  Parliamentar- 
ian's Conference,  In  which  Members  of  Con- 
gress from  the  Latin  American  c<Mlhtrles  and 
the  United  States  meet  regularly  and  get  to 
know  each  other's  domestic  problems.  The 
Alliance  needs  more  political  content,  and  If 
some  of  our  Senators  and  Congressmen  had 
a  better  Idea  of  the  problems  confronting 
their  Latin  American  colleagues  as  they  try 
to  face  up  to  difficult  decisions  in  domestic 
reform,  it  would  help  all  around.  Similarly,  • 
such  a  body  would  give  the  Latin  American 
Congressmen  an  Idea  of  the  problems  we  face 
In  our  Congress  in  voting  on  foreign  aid 
appropriations. 

AuxZANCx  roa  Paocaxss  Cmxr,  Others  Citx 

Svccxsszs  IN  n.S.  FoaacN  Am 

(By  Beverly  Kees) 

Ti\t  Alliance  for  Progress  has  had  successes 
and  failures  although  people  seem  to  focus 
on  its  shortcomings,  Teodoro  Moecoso.  U.S. 
Coordinator  for  the  Alliance,  said  at  a  Min- 
nesota League  of  Women  Voters  State  for- 
eign aid  conference  Monday  in  the  Thunder- 
bird  Motel,  Bloomlngton. 

Latin  American  countries  have  agreed  to 
certain  reforms  under  a  self-help  policy  with 
"only  marginal  help  from  the  United  States," 
he  said.  The  United  States  provides  about 
10  percent  of  the  funds  going  to  those  re- 
forms "principally  in  the  form  of  loans,  not 
grants." 

The  VS.  faith  In  the  program  was  re- 
warded In  recent  Venezuelan  elections,  he 
said.  "The  fact  that  there  was  an  election 
was  a  success.  This  is  the  first  time  a  demo- 
cratically elected  government  has  tiumed  over 
the  power  to  a  new  democratically  elected 
government  in  Venezuela. 

~Nlnety-flve  percent  of  registered  voters 
went  to  the  polls  despite  Communist  activ- 
ity.- he  said 

Lloyd  W.  WoodruIT,  director  of  research 
and  planning  for  the  Minnesota  Department 
of  Taxation  and  former  public  administra- 
tion specialist  for  Michigan  State  University 
program  In  South  Vietnam,  told  the  150 
league  members  that  the  university  program 
was  set  up  to  help  the  government  of  Ngo 
Dlnh  Diem  survive  and  to  work  on  a  reform 
program,  dealing  with  public  finance,  civil 
service,  and  In-servlce  training. 

When  the  program  began  in  1955,  Wood- 
ruff said.  Diem  was  considered  one  of  the 
great  democratic  leaders  of  southeast  Asia. 

The  program  was  considered  successful  by 
the  university  team.  Woodruff  said,  in  that 
it  Increased  administration  efficiency,  helped 
give  the  Vietnamese  a  more  critical  attitude 
In  research  and  planning,  raised  educational 
standards  and  "planted  the  idea  in  public 
officials  of  reeponsibllity  and  responsive- 
ness." 

Norman  Craig.  University  of  Minnesota  as- 
sistant pjTOfeasor  of  public  health  and  former 
regional  adviser,  health  education  for  World 
Health  Organization,  said  one  great  problem 
facing  health  educators  in  Latin  America 
"was  to  know  the  cultural  bcksls  for  beliefs 
of  the  peasants  and  to  use  those  beliefs  to 
help  them  Improve  their  health." 


In  the  afternoon,  John  Rlelly.  foreign 
policy  assistant  to  Senator  Hubert  Humphrey, 
and  Barbara  Stuhler,  VB.  League  of  Women 
Voters  foreign  poUcy  chairman  and  assistant 
director  of  the  World  Affairs  Center,  an- 
swered questions  from  league  members. 

Rlelly 's  ooaunenta  were: 

There  Is  more  social  and  economic  rather 
than  military  emphasis  today  In  foreign  aid. 
which  Is  concerned  with  such  p>rograms  as 
health,  education,  housing,  water  pollution 
control,  and  irrigation.  This  emphasis  gets 
the  aid  to  lower  levels  of  people  with  less 
chance  of  graft  by  local  officials. 

There  Is  no  need  for  heavy  weapon  assist- 
ance to  Latin  American  countries,  he  said. 
"But  there  is  a  need  for  limited  military  as- 
sistance to  meet  the  problems  of  internal 
subversion."  Those  countries  need  trained 
police,  guerrilla  forces,  helicopters,  and 
radios,  rather  than  tanks,  planes,  and  mis- 
siles. 

Miss  Stuhler  said: 

"We  must  Judge  the  validity  of  a  foreign 
aid  program  on  its  economic  and  political 
reality.  We  have  lecu-ned  in  the  United 
States  that  if  there  are  many  poor  and  few 
rich,  the  poor  will  drag  down  the  rich.  If 
the  United  States  is  to  stay  rich,  perhaps 
the  best  thing  we  can  do  is  to  make  sure 
there  is  a  wider  base  of  piu-chaslng  power" 
by  raising  the  world's  economy. 

The  political  reality  is  "that  if  the  United 
States  is  indifferent  to  the  needs  of  those 
less  fortunate,  it  is  only  logical  that  they 
will  be  indifferent  to  the  values  we  want 
to  share." 


Cui-TirRE  Stressed  bt  Chh-e  Ekvoy's  Wrrr 
(ElDrroR's  note. — ^Katherine  Evans,  the  for- 
mer Katherlne  Wlnton  of  Deephaven,  inter- 
viewed Mme.  Gutlerrez-OUvos  before  she  left 
Washington,  D.C..  for  a  quick  trip  to  Minne- 
{4>oll8  Sunday  and  Monday,  accompanying 
her  husband,  the  Chilean  Ambassador.  They 
came  to  open  the  Chilean  art'  exhibit  Sunday 
at  First  National  Bank  of  Minneapolis.) 

(By  Katherlne  Evans) 

Washington,  DC. — You'd  never  guess  It 
from  her  schedule — a  constant  round  of 
lunches,  receptions,  and  dinners — but  Margot 
Gutierrez-Ollvoe,  pretty,  vivacious  wife  of  the 
new  Chilean  Ambassador,  has  the  novel  Idea 
that  a  diplomat  can  make  more  friends  for 
his  country  with  cult\ire  than  with  parties. 
And  with  good  reason. 

"The  cultural  approach  is  really  better  be- 
caxMe  culture  is  a  common  language  which 
everyone  understands,"  she  says.  She  ought 
to  know.  She  and  her  husband.  Chile's 
dashing  Ambassador,  Sergio  Gutlerrez-Olivoe, 
have  spent  their  first  months  in  Washington 
successfully  speaking  the  language  of  culture 
to  Americans. 

They've  already  produced  a  6-week  pro- 
gram on  the  Chilean  arts  called  "Image  of 
Chile."  Since  September  they've  invited  15,- 
000  Americans  to  20  performances  by  out- 
standing Chilean  artists  here  and  in  New 
York — recitals,  concerts,  lectures,  and  round- 
table  discussions.  ^** 

Felicia  Monteleagre  has  read  Chilean 
poetry.  Arthur  Schleslnger,  Jr.,  whose  ver- 
satility constantly  amazes  us.  has  discussed 
Chilean  fiction  and  official  Washington  has 
flocked  to  hear  Chilean  musicians  Mice  pianist 
Claudlo  Arrau.  It  all  winds  up  with  a  show 
of  paintings  by  Chilean  artists,  now  on  ex- 
hibit at  Howard  University,  which  Is  now 
touring  the  country. 

"Image  of  Chile"  is  a  new  wrinkle  in  the 
old  art  of  diplomacy,  and  it's  all  the  bright 
idea  of  Ambassador  Gutierrez  himself.  He 
experimented  with  the  idea  when  he  was 
Chile's  Ambassador  to  Argentina.  A  former 
professor  of  international  law,  he  is  not  a 
career  diplomat,  which  may  account  for  his 
refreshing  approach. 

When  we  went  to  see  his  wife  at  the  im- 
posing gray  stone  Embassy  on  Massachusetts 


Avenue,  "Image  of  Chile"  was  coming  to  an 
end,  but  it  was  still  very  much  on  her  mind. 

We  talked  in  the  drawing  room,  which  is 
filled  with  French  furniture  and  with  Si- 
gnora  Gutierrez'  own  tapestries  and  paint- 
ings, including  a  fine  painting  by  Boudln  and 
an  old  Italian  bas-relief,  which  she  brought 
to  Washington  with  her.  She  also  brought 
her  Italian  chef  and  practically  the  whole 
household  staff  from  their  last  post  in  Buenos 
Aires. 

Life  in  the  United  States  has  not  always 
been  well-appointed  for  Senora  Gutierrez. 
When  she  first  came  here — back  In  1949 — 
she  and  her  husband  lived  in  a  tiny,  three 
room  apartment  on  Cutter  Mill  Road  in  Great 
Neck,  Long  Island.  At  that  time  he  was  a 
hardworking  foreign  student  on  a  scholar- 
ship at  New  York  University  and  she  was  a 
hardworking  young  housewife  who  did  all 
her  own  cooking  and  took  care  of  their  baby 
son. 

"A  very  interesting  year  but  for  me  a  very 
hard  experience.  Of  course  I  did  everything 
in  the  house  there  was  to  do — from  diapers 
to  cleaning  and  cooking  and  frankly,  I  wasn't 
accustomed  to  any  of  it,  because  in  Chile 
I  did  no  housework  at  all.  My  husband  so 
often  brought  his  American  friends  home  to 
dinner  and,  well,  I  had  to  learn  in  a  hurry  to 
cook  a  complicated  Chilean  meal." 


CRITICAL  YEAR  FOR  GRAIN 
FARMERS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  on  De- 
cember 9.  Mr.  M.  W.  Thatcher,  general 
manager  of  the  Grain  Terminal  Asso- 
ciation, made  his  26th  annual  report  as 
genersd  manager  of  this  far-flung  orga- 
nization. I  read  it  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest  and  felt  it  might  be  appropri- 
ately made  a  part  of  the  Congressional 
Record. 

The  minority  has  been  very  free  in  its 
criticism  of  administration  farm  policies 
but,  frankly,  if  I  were  to  comment  in  the 
same  temper  and  to  the  same  degree  on 
farm  policies  as  Mr.  Thatcher,  who  has 
had  generations  of  experience  in  that 
field,  it  might  be  regarded  as  captiously 
partisan. 

I  allude  to  only  one  sentence  In  Mr. 
Thatcher's  report,  for  he  says : 

For  grain  farmers  the  next  13  months  will 
be  the  most  critical  in  at  least  the  last  30 
years.  Your  future  on  the  farm  and  the 
future  of  your  cooperatives  hangs  In  the 
balance. 

This  is  indeed  strong  and  heady  com- 
ment but  it  comes  from  one  who  has  been 
an  expert  in  that  field  for  a  long  time 
and  whose  political  sympathies  gener- 
ally have  been  toward,  rather  than  away 
from,  the  administration. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent to  have  this  report  printed  in  the 
Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  report 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows : 

Twenty-sixth  Annual  Report  of  the  Gen- 
eral Manager  to  the  Members  or  GTA, 
December  9,  1963 

1WO   precious   votes 

Our  Nation  has  been  profoundly  shaken 
by  the  tragic  death  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy.  The  Shockwave  of  events  that 
follows  the  dastardly  assassination  reaches 
into  the  affairs  of  all  men,  even  into  those 
of  your  cooperative. 

In  the  same  moment  that  we  express  our 
Borrow,  we  pledge  our  support  to  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson,  who  now  has  assumed 
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all  the  cares  and  rosponslblUties  Inherent 
within  the  affairs  of  the  greatest  Nation  in 
the  world. 

No  one  in  Government  could  have  more 
earnestly  wished  for  parity  of  income  and  op- 
portunity for  American  farmers  than  did 
President  Kennedy,  rhls  I  know.  I  am  cer- 
tain that  our  new  President  has  that  sam* 
desire. 

But,  as  Mr.  Kennedy  himself  often  said, 
the  President  does  not  run  the  United  States. 
He  can  only  make  his  recommendations  to 
the  Congrefs,  which  then  must  express  itself 
within  what  it  assumes  to  be  the  will  of  the 
people. 

B. cause  the  basic  ingredients  of  democ- 
racy are  attitudes  and  opinions  and  con- 
victions, no  one  knows  at  this  moment  what 
direction  the  new  administration  in  Wash- 
ington will  take  in  the  carrying  out  of  the 
Nation's  affairs.  i 

This  uncertainty,  coupled  with  the  events 
of  the  past  several  years,  makes  it  vmalter- 
ably  true  that  your  cooperaUve  now  sUnds 
more  than  ever,  a  vigilant  and  determined 
trustee  of   the  farmers'  economic  Interests. 

Your  GTA  was  founded  to  help  Improve 
your  position  as  a  family  farmer  in  the  bu-i- 
ness  of  providing  vital  food  for  your  Nation 
and  the  world.  It  hae  no  other  purpose  We 
have  never  aimed  at  making  a  lot  of  profit 
On  the  contrary,  by  our  cooperative  compeU- 
Uon  we  have  aimed  to  hold  down  the  profits 
made  in  grain  handling.  We  have  succeeded 
ItWay.  grain  Is  handled  on  the  lowest  mareins 
In  history. 

There  is  no  need  for  me  to  recite  here  the 
details  of  the  assets  and  liabilities  of  GTA 
or  its  operating  Income  and  expenses  which 
are  conUlned  In  other  sections  of  this  report 
I  want  to  discuss  with  you.  within  the  limita- 
tions of  the  space  allotted  here,  the  fact  that 
your  co-ope  and  your  GTA  are  the  tools  that 
give  you  power  and  inOuence  in  the  market- 
place and  in  the  affairs  of  your  State  and 
Nation. 

For  grain  farmers  the  next  12  months  win 
be  the  most  critical  In  at  least  the  last  30 
years.  Your  future  on  the  farm  and  th- 
future  of  your  cooperatives  hang  in  the 
balance. 

If.  within  the  ooming  year,  we  do  not  get 
a  change  in  the  trend,  12  months  from  now 
you  wlU  be  well  on  your  way  toward  losing 
tlUe  to  your  farms  or  wlU  be  off  the  farm 
altogether. 

This  is  a  peril  that  threatens  every  farmer 
and  every  businessman  en  every  Main  Street 
In  every  town  and  vWage  throughout  our 
land. 

These  dangers  incluite  falling  farm  prices 
rising  costs,  faUlng  net  income,  and  an  un- 
certain future  for  every  aspect  of  farming 
Your  grain  marketing  cooperaUves  are 
threatened  as  never  before  by  a  governmental 
marketing  agency  that  overshadows  us  and 
takes  away  from  farmers'  cooperatives  the 
business  for  which  they  were  set  up  to 
handle.  This  agency  has  all  the  elements  of 
a  Frankenstein  which.  In  time,  could  destroy 
all  of  our  grain  cooperttlves. 

As  far  back  as  1961  I  wrote  Secretary  oT 
Agriculture  Freeman  about  thU  as  follows- 
"If  the  Government  wants  to  toke  over  the 
marketing,  and  there  is  every  indication 
that's  on  the  way,  then  we  should  negotiate 
between  our  farmers  as  owners  and  the  Gov- 
ernment as  to  the  best  way  of  handling  this, 
either  by  leasing  the  properUes  to  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  period  of  ytmxm  or  selling  them 

Since  January  of  1961,  the  Federal  Gov- 
ernment has  taken  over  a  large  part  of  the 
grain  business.  In  that  time  it  has  sold  the 
stupendous  total  of  nearly  8.6  bUlion  bushels 
That's  between  one- third  and  one-half  of 
all  the  grain  moving  in  oonunerclal  channels 
This  has  been  accomplUhed  through  a  vast 
organization  that  has  ofllces  in  almost  every 
county,    unlimited    finances,    giant   central 
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computers,  and  arbitrary  control  over  aU  the 
rules. 

Millions  of  dollars  of  Income  that  should 
have  siistalned  the  private  enterprise  mar- 
keting system,  which  is  essenUai  year  in  and 
year  out  to  yoiu-  marketing  sexyice.  are  build- 
ing this  vast  government  machine. 

This  must  end.  Either  farmers  must  get 
out  of  the  business  of  grain  marketing,  or  the 
Government  mxist  get  out. 

The  Federal  Government  could  not  do  such 
a  thing  to  any  other  group  in  the  country. 
Banks,  or  labor,  or  transportaUon  wouldn't 
take  such  mistreatment.  The  voice  of  pro- 
test would  be  so  loud  and  the  resvUtant  po- 
litical fear  so  great  that  Congress  and  the 
administration  would  make  prompt  correc- 
tions. 

We  need  a  definite  official  policy  on  the 
Nation's  grain  reserves.  It  must  spell  out 
the  kinds  and  amounts  and  locations  of  the 
Nation's  reserve  supplies  of  grains  and  oil- 
seeds. This  policy  must  be  for  a  stated 
period  of  years  so  that  farmers,  their  co- 
operatives, processors,  and  the  entire  grain 
trade  may  know  where  they  are.  The  ccsts 
of  such  a  program  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Nation's  general  welfare,  naUonal  defense 
TOnunerce,  and  other  appropriate  budgets! 
Reserves  must  be  frozen,  so  that  the  Gov- 
ernment cannot  conUnue,  as  it  does  today 
to  put  surplus  commodities  on  the  market.* 
which  unjustly  depresses  farm  prices. 

M  ich  makeshift  storage  capacity,  tempo- 
rary and  second  rate,  still  exists  throughout 
the  country,  a  holdover  from  times  of  war 
emergency.  The  Government  has  a  respon- 
sibility to  get  such  storage  out  of  use  and 
leave  the  system  of  distribution  to  private 
enterprise. 

We  must  continue  to  open  up  and  ex- 
pand the  avenues  of  trade  for  U.S  grain 
farmers  by  encouraging  foreign  sales  and 
the  use  of  our  grain  and  oilseed  surpluses 
Just  as  other  commercial  frraln  nations  are 
doing  around  the  world.  This  means  sales 
to  the  Communist  bloc  and  to  anyone  else 
who  wants  to  buy,  and  It  means  more  food 
for  peace.  Including  the  surplus  vegetable 
oils. 

Many  steps  can  be  taken.  If  taken  In  time, 
to  keep  wheat  Income  from  collapsing  in 
1964.  These  Include  going  back  to  the  policy 
followed  from  1938  to  1951,  when  no  reduc- 
tion was  made  from  crop  loans  for  storage 
and  farmers  were  given  the  full  support 
called  for  by  law.  Since  then,  10  cents  per 
bushel,  on  the  average,  comes  out  of  every 
grain  loan,  thus  lowering  the  floor  price  by 
that  amount.  Commodity  Credit  Corpora- 
tion selling  prices  for  all  grains  and  oilseeds 
should  be  lifted  from  105  to  115  per- 
cent of  the  loan,  plus  carrying  charges  This 
would  greatly  lessen  the  amount  of  grains 
and  oilseeds  annually  taken  over  by  CCC 
Carrying  charges  must  include  costs  for  stor- 
age and  handling,  and  interest  at  regular 
commercial  rates. 

The  present  system  of  CCC  sales  at  only 
105  percent  constitutes  a  celling  which  kills 
any  chance  of  farmers  redeeming  grains  or 
oUseeds  in  surplus  and  marketing  them 
through  the  private  enterprise  system.  Such 
a  policy  was  not  the  Intent  of  Congress,  and 
It  destroys  the  whole  purpose  of  our  farm 
laws.  The  present  OCC  system  keeps  the 
bulk  of  the  inventory  of  grain  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Federal  Government,  at  unwar- 
ranted expense.  Much  of  the  inventory 
could  and  should  be  borne  by  the  commercial 
marketing  system. 

Grain  farmers;  dairy,  poultry  and  livestock 
producers;  cotton  and  tobacco  growers;  all 
are  in  common  danger  today.  Their  pro- 
grams designed  to  protect  price  and  Income 
are  collapsing.  They  stand  desperately  In 
need  of  a  practical  and  realistic  program  on 
which  to  unite.  »*  "»iam  on 

Secretary  Freeman,  of  course,  know*  this 
and  he  deslras  to  see  parity  of  Income  for 
farmers. 
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As  history  tells  us,  the  goal  we  seek  must 
^J'.*"^'™"'  "If-^^nced  program,  com- 
modity by  commodity.  It  should  provide  an 
American  price  In  the  American  market  and 
an  export  program  to  carry  our  abundant 
producUon  to  aU  comers  of  the  world 

Farmers'  bargaining  power  must  not 
change  with  each  passing  change  in  admin- 
istrations or  with  each  new  Secretary  of 
Agriculture  or  bureau  chief.  We  mxist  be 
given  this  bargaining  power  through  the 
snme  method  that  it  has  been  attained  by 
others,  by  State  and  Federal  law  and  by  our 
own  organizations  under  that  law.  Then  we 
can  rua  our  own  business,  just  as  others  do 
subject  to  the  needs  of  public  welfare  That 
means  putting  a  fair  price  on  our  products 
and  doing  so  without  biuxienlng  the  tax- 
payers. Then,  and  only  then,  can  we  assume 
full  rerponslbUlty  for  our  business  of  fur- 
nishing the  basic  food  and  fiber  needed  br 
our  Nation.  ' 

A  step  in  this  direction  would  be  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Humphrey  direct-payment  plan, 
wh.ch  uses  appropriations  out  of  the  Federal 
Treasxiry,  or  the  McGovem  voUmtary  certifi- 
cate plan,  which  depends  on  the  marketplace 
for  its  funds. 

As  always  at  GTA,  our  minds  are  on  the 
things  we  can  and  must  do  to  get  better 
prices  and  more  Income  for  the  farmers  who 
produce  the  grain,  oilseeds,  and  other  com- 
modities that  we  market.  GTA  is  an  Instru- 
mpnt  designed  to  reach  those  ends. 

Your  GTA  has  its  vast  system  of  communl- 
citlons  to  keep  farmers  In  the  central  North- 
west constantly  informed  on  agricultural 
news  and  markets.  We  maintain  a  corps  of 
men  In  the  country  as  superlntendenu  and 
field  represenuuves.  We  have  a  line  of  more 
than  200  elevators  in  Montana.  North  Da- 
kota. South  Dakota,  and  Minnesota,  and  we 
have  almost  500  local  coopsratlves  that  mar- 
ket their  grain  through  GTA.  We  have 
Bubtermlnals  in  the  country,  and  we  have 
large  terminals  at  Mlnnempolls.  St  Paul. 
Superior.  Sioux  City.  Great   Falls,   and  St. 

I>3Uls. 

In  addition  to  these  Institutions  we  have 
a    number    of    processing    plants.      Durum 
wheat  is  processed  in  our  mill  at  Rush  City 
Minn.,  which  makes  us  one  of  the  impo  tant 
stabUlElng  Influences  In  the  premiums  con- 
nected   with    Durum.    We    have    the    larw 
flaxseed    processing    plant    in    Minneapolis 
the  Minnesota  Linseed  OU  Co.,  where  we  pro^ 
cess  many   mUlions  of  bushels   of   flaxseed 
^l"J..  X^^-      ^^    "^    probably    the    most 
stabilizing  influence  In  the  flaxseed  market 
This  also  is  true  of  the  Honeymead  Products 
Co.   at   Mankato.   Minn.,   where   we   procea 
about  20  million  bushels  of  soybeans  each 
year. 

We  operate  125  lumberyards  as  Great  Plains 
Supply  Co..  with  a  large  number  of  service 
people  In  Nebraska,  Iowa,  Minnesota  Mon- 
tana, North  and  South  Dakota. 

All  these  institutions  function  under  the 
<Urectlon  of  a  single  board  of  dlrectore  and 
one  general  manager. 

This  was  all  started  out  of  nothing  We 
can  UteraUy  say  that  out  of  the  farmers' 
patronage  of  his  own  institutions  we  built 
this  huge  business  machine.  We  like  to  r«fer 
to  this  machine  as  a  tool  we  need  to  get  the 
farmers'  Job  done. 

The  ytsar  1964  Is  the  year  In  which  oxir 
Nation,  through  ite  political  conventions  !ta 
candidates  and  its  elecUons  will  decide  what 
you'U  get.  In  less  than  a  year  the  NaUon 
will  elect  a  President  and  a  new  Congress 
Your  fut'ire  farm  prices  wUl  be  made  In 
Washington  by  them. 

Under  the  present  farm  laws  as  they  hare 
been  admln^tered  for  the  last  10  years  mew* 
than  half  of  our  farmers  will  be  out  of  busi- 
ness within  a  very  few  years.  And  thaf»  the 
guarantee  of  a  naUonal  depression,  not  just 
a  rural  one.  So  it  becomes  an  aU-important 
quesUon  of  what  poUclw  the  new  Congreos 
and  the  President  are  to  follow. 
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The  farmer  has  two  precious  votes.  He 
votes  as  to  where  be  will  take  his  business — 
to  a  cooperative  or  not — and  he  votes  for  the 
men  he  wants  at  the  Capitol  and  In  the 
White  House. 

This  is  the  year  of  decision  for  you.  Your 
future  is  in  your  hands. 


ANTITRUST    LAWS     AND     PROFES- 
SIONAL TEAM  SPORTS 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  as  the 
ranking  Republican  on  the  Senate  Anti- 
trust and  Monopoly  Subcommittee.  I 
joined  the  chairman,  the  distinguished 
Senator  from  Michigan  [Mr.  Hart],  in 
cosponsoring  a  bill  to  limit  the  applica- 
bility of  the  antitrust  laws  so  as  to  ex- 
empt certain  aspects  of  designated  pro- 
fessional team  sports,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. This  bill  is  almost  an  exact  dupli- 
cate of  S.  4070  of  the  85th  Congress,  2d 
session,  which  was  cosponsored  by  a  ma- 
jority of  Senators  at  that  time.  Hear- 
ings were  held  between  July  9  and  July 
31,  1958.  A  corresponding  bill.  H.R. 
10378.  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives on  June  24.  1958.  but  the  time  ran 
out  in  the  85th  Congress  before  either 
the  House-passed  bill  or  S.  4070  could 
have  been  reported  to  the  Senate  for  ac- 
tion. This  bill  had  and  still  has  bipar- 
tisan support  and  it  would  be  consistent 
with  other  congressional  action  to  give 
certain  exemptions  to  the  antitrust  laws 
when  good  cause  is  shown.  The  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States  in  1922, 
in  the  Federal  Club  case — 259  U.S.  200 — 
held  that  baseball  was  not  subject  to  the 
antitrust  laws  on  the  ground  that  the 
business  of  presenting  baseball  exhibi- 
tions, being  "personal  effort  not  related 
to  production,  is  not  the  subject  of  com- 
merce." 

Following  that  decision,  baseball  grew 
and  developed  under  the  protection  of 
this  judicial  exemption.  Again  in  1953. 
in  the  case  of  Toolson  v.  New  York 
Yankees  (346  U.S.  356),  the  Supreme 
Court  upheld  the  rationale  of  the  Federal 
Club  case  in  an  opinion  and  dechned  to 
reverse  the  Federal  Club  case. 

However,  in  1957.  the  Supreme  Court 
in  Radovich  v.  National  Football  League 
(352  US.  445),  held  that  professional 
football  was  not  exempt  from  the  anti- 
trust laws  and  distinguished  this  case 
from  the  professional  baseball  case.  The 
objective  of  this  bill  would  be  to  give  to 
the  professional  sports,  football,  base- 
ball, basketball,  or  hockey,  the  same  ex- 
emptions that  were  enumerated  in  the 
two  baseball  cases  referred  to  above. 

Professional  baseball  is  included  in  this 
bill  so  that  all  four  of  the  enumerated 
sports  would  be  treated  equally  by  legis- 
lative action.  We  believe  it  is  fair  to  say, 
from  the  evidence  of  the  previous  hear- 
ings before  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee  and  the  House 
Judiciary  Subcommittee,  that  practically 
all  of  the  witnesses  representing  manage- 
ment and  the  players  themselves,  as  well 
as  the  public,  agreed  that  this  bill  is 
needed. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Congress  re- 
cently exempted  professional  team  sports 
from  the  antitrust  laws  pertaining  to 
entering  into  collective  agreements  in 
televising  professional  team  sports. 


DRUGS  IN  SOUTH  AMERICA- 
RESOLUTION 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  Mr.  President,  the 
Antitrust  and  Monopoly  Subcommit- 
tee, of  the  Senate  Judiciary  Committee, 
adopted  a  resolution,  submitted  by  me. 
dealing  with  the  rather  controversial 
proposed  investigation  of  "Drugs  in 
South  America." 

This  matter  has  been  one  of  continu- 
ing controversy,  and  was  initiated  In  the 
first  Instance  by  the  late  Senator  Kefau- 
ver.  of  Tennessee,  who  caused  the  Issu- 
ance of  all-lncluslve  subpenas  on  the 
basis  of  allegations  by  a  single  drug  dis- 
tributor. 

The  subcommittee  has  wrestled  with 
the  jurisdictional  problems  Involved,  and 
also  has  conferred  with  the  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Relations,  because  of 
the  delicate  International  factors  which 
might  be  involved. 

The  resolution  which  I  submitted,  and 
which  was  adopted  by  unanimous  vote 
of  all  members  of  the  subcommittee,  and 
subsequently  was  ratified  by  unanimous 
vote  of  the  full  Judiciary  Committee, 
reads  as  follows : 

Resolved  by  the  Senate  Antitrust  and 
Monopoly  Subcommittee,  That  the  proposed 
Investigation  in  the  matter  of  "Dr\igs  in 
South  America"  be  submitted  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  and  the  Department  of  Justice 
for  further  action  and  that  the  data  and  In- 
formation collected  by  the  subcommittee  be 
turned  over  to  the  Department  of  Justice; 
and  be  It  further 

Resolved,  That  further  action  be  deferred 
at  this  time  on  the  matter  of  "Drugs  In 
South  America"  and  the  outstanding  sub- 
penas issued  by  the  late  chairman  of  the 
subcommittee,  Mr.  Kefauver,  be  extended  for 
90  days;  and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  at  a  later  date  the  sub- 
committee reexamine  said  matter  to  deter- 
mine whether  an  Investigation  broader  in 
scope  concerning  the  application  of  anti- 
trust laws  to  matters  In  foreign  field  be 
undertaken. 


ORDER  OF  BUSINESS 
Mr.  MORSE.    Mr.  President- 


Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  yield 
to  the  Senator  from  Montana  [Mr.  Met- 
CALFl.  provided  it  Is  agreed  that  In  do- 
ing so.  I  shall  not  lose  my  right  to  the 
floor. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER.  Is  there 
objection?  Without  objection,  it  is  so 
ordered. 


"THE   CONGRESSMAN— HIS   WORK 
AS  HE  SEES  IT" 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President.  I 
thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  for  his 
customary  courtesy  in  yielding. 

At  this  time  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  Senate  to  a  remarkable  book, 
recently  published.  It  is  entitled  "The 
Congressman— His  Work  as  He  Sees  It." 

The  book  deals  largely  with  Con- 
gress— Members  of  Congress,  the  House 
of  Representatives;  it  also  deals  with  the 
Federal  Government.  The  title  of  the 
book  really  should  be  "The  Congress- 
man—His Work  and  His  Worries,"  be- 
cause It  deals  more  with  the  work  of 
Congressmen   and   also  with   the   sur- 


roundings and  environment  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  Congress  who  participated  In 
the  discussions  which  led  to  the  writing 
of  the  book. 

The  book  was  written  under  the  spon- 
sorship of  the  Brookings  Institution,  as 
a  result  of  a  grant  by  the  McKlnsey 
Foundation  for  Management  Research, 
Inc.  The  book  was  developed  as  a  re- 
sult of  eight  dinner  meetings  at  which 
Congressmen  of  the  Republican  Party 
and  Congressmen  of  the  Democratic 
Party  discussed  specific  problems,  which 
are  listed  as  chapter  headings  of  the 
book,  as  follows: 

1.  The  Member  and  His  Colleagues. 

2.  The  Congressman  and  His  Constituents. 

3.  The  Congressman  as  Legislator. 

4.  Pressure  Groups  and  Legislation. 

5.  Committee  Assignments. 

6.  The  Committee  System. 

7.  The  Leadership. 

8.  The  Problem  of  Being  Returned. 

9.  Congressional    Wives    and    Congressional 

Life. 
10.  Is  It  Worthwhile? 

As  a  result  of  the  discussions  which 
were  held,  tape  recordings  were  made 
of  the  various  comments  by  the  par- 
ticipatirig  Congressmen  on  the  issues  un- 
der discussion. 

The  book  has  been  edited  by  Charles 
L.  Clapp.  now  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
the  Senator  from  Massachusetts  [Mr. 
SaltonstallI;  and  in  connection  with 
the  book.  Mr.  Clapp  has  made  appropri- 
ate comments. 
V  I  was  privileged  to  be  one  of  the  Dem- 
ocratic members  of  the  group  which  par- 
ticipated in  the  eight  roundtable  dis- 
cussions. That  was  a  most  rewarding 
experience.  It  was  illuminating;  and  I 
learned — and  am  sure  that  my  associ- 
ates also  did — a  great  deal  more  about 
the  functioning  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives and  some  of  the  mysteries  in 
connection  with  the  operations  of  that 
strange  body. 

The  experience  was  also  rewarding  be- 
cause the  Brookings  Institution  group 
became  a  special  one  which  became  part 
of  a  very  special  fraternity  which 
reached  across  party  lines. 

With  apologies  to  Mr.  Gunther,  the 
book  perhaps  should  be  entitled  "Inside 
Congress,"  beacuse  it  really  was  made 
by  Members  of  Congress. 

Mr.  President,  this  book  is  very  crit- 
ical of  some  of  the  institutions  of  the 
House  of  Representatives.  At  the  same 
time,  it  is  critical  of  some  of  the  critics 
of  the  House  of  Representatives.  It 
presents  problems  of  government  which 
at  this  time  are  of  great  interest  to  all 
of  us. 

I  ask  unanimous  consent  to  have 
printed  at  this  point  in  the  Record  a  list 
of  the  Members  of  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Representatives  who  jjartici- 
pated  in  the  roundtable  discussions 
leading  to  publication  of  the  book  "The 
Congressman— His  Works  As  He  Sees  It." 

There  being  no  objection,  the  list  was 
ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record,  as 
follows : 

Members  of  the  Senate  and  the  House  of 
Represenutives  participating  in  round- 
table  discussions  on  "The  Congressman  and 
His  Work." 

The  Honorable  Perkins  Bass,  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. 
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The  Honorable  John  P.  Baldwin,  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  Honorable  Richard  Boiling,  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Honorable  John  Brademaa,  of  Indiana. 

The  Honorable  Miarguerlte  Stltt  Church 
of  nilnols. 

The  Honorable  Prank  M.  Coffin,  of  Maine 

The  Honorable  Silvio  O.  Conte.  of  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  Honorable  Thomas  B.  Curtis  of  Mis- 
souri. 

The  Honorable  EcJ  Edmondson.  of  Okla- 
homa, i 

The  Honorable  Cai^l  Elliott,  of  Alabama 
The    Honorable    Gerald    R.    Ford     Jr      of 
Michigan. 

The  Honorable  Peter  H.  B.  Frelinghuysen 
of  New  Jersey. 

The  Honorable  Robert  P.  Grlffln.  of  Michi- 
gan. 

The  Honorable  Byron  L.  Johnson,  of  Colo- 
rado. 

The  Honorable  Charles  Raper  Jonas,  of 
North  Carolina. 

The  Honorable  Richard  E.  Lankfortl.  of 
Maryland. 

Y(S*  "°^°"^^«  ^*>*  ^  V.  Lindsay,  of  New 

Th«    Honorable   Gejarge   S.    McGovern,   of 

South  Dakota. 

The  Honorable  Lee  Metcalf,  of  Montana 
The  Honorable  John  E.  Moss,  of  Callfor- 

nla. 

The   Honorable   Rlc2iard    H.   Poff    of   Vir- 
ginia. 

The  Honorable  Alb<»rt  H.  Qute.  of  Mlnne- 

SOttL  i 

syU^la  °"°™^'''  *^""'"  **•  *^"*8ley.  of  Penn- 

The   Honorable  Henry  B.  Reuse,   of  Wis- 
consin. I  I  .  TTIO 

T^e  Honorable  John' J.  Rhodes,  of  Arizona. 
The  Honorable  Paul  C.  Rogers,  of  Florida 
New  Yo?k.'^"''"'   ""''•**   ^-   Santangelo.   of 
TTie  Honorable  Pred  Schwengel.  of  Iowa 

•n>e  Honorable  Prank   E.   Smith,  of  Mls- 
slsslppl. 

The  Honorable  Keith  Thomson,  of  Wyo- 
mlng.  ^  ' 

The  Honorable  Stewak  L.  Udall.  of  Arizona. 
.      The  Honorable  Al  Ullman.  of  Oregon 

The  Honorable  Jessica  Wels.  of  New  York 
The  Honorable  Bob  Wilson,  of  Callfo.-nla' 
The   Honorable  James   C.  Wright,  Jr.,  of 

The  Honorable  Sidney  R.  Yates,  of  IlUnola 
Mr.  METCALF.    Mr.  President,  before 
I  conclude  my  remarks.  I  wish  to  men- 
tion one  other  facet  of  the  book   which 
I  especially  commend  to  the  attention  of 
my  colleagues.    I  refer  to  the  chapter  of 
the  book  which  presents  the  views  of  the 
wives  of  the  participating  Members  of 
Congress  on  their  work  and  their  prob- 
lems and  atUtudes  and  in  regard  to  what 
Happens  to  them  as  a  result  of  their  hus- 
bands' coming  to  Congi-ess.    I  believe 
that  everyone  who  reads  the  book  will  ob- 
i^«  a  new  insight  in  regard  to  how  the 
difficult  job  they  have  affects  the  family 
life  of  Members  of  Congress.  ^^ 

I  also  commend  to  the  group  of  Sena- 
tors who  are  not  alumni  of  the  House  of 
Representatives— about  half  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body— a  reading  of  some  of 
the  comments  by  Members  of  the  other 
body  in  regard  to  their  attitude  toward 
this  body.  That  will  also  be  a  reward- 
ing experience. 

Mr.  President,  in  conclusion.  I  wish  to 
have  printed  in  the  Ricord  a  paragraph 
from  the  introducUon  of  the  book  which 
refers  to  its  editor.  Charles  L.  Clapp 
He  has  done  a  remarkable  job  in  an&lyz- 
ing  a  great  many  taj>e  recordings,  in 
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making  excerpts  from  appropriate  re- 
marks on  various  subjects.  In  tying  to- 
gether the  various  parts,  in  adding  his 
own  comments,  and  in  bringing  the  book 
up  to  date  with  observations  on  personal 
experiences  and  events  of  the  day  I 
think  this  book  ranks  alongside  the  book 
by  Mr  Neil  McNeil,  as  regards  an  under- 
standing of  Congress,  especially  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  excerpt 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record. 
as  follows: 

Charles  L.  Oapp,  then  of  the  governmental 
studies  staff,  served  as  executive  secretary 
and  had  the  principal  part  In  organizing  the 

r^lTTr^  ^r^*  P^P^^^e  the  agenda. 
George  A.  Graham,  director  of  governmental 
studies  at  the  Brookings  Institution,  served 
as  conference  chairman.  Mr.  Clapp  subse- 
quently prepared  this  book  from  the  recorded 
diScussions.  from  additional  interviews,  and 
from  other  relevant  materials.  A  political 
scientist  With  teaching  and  governmental  ex- 
^!, ^'if®..^®  *"***  worked  In  both  the  House 
and  the  Senate.  In  the  offices  of  Members  of 
Congress,  and  for  congressional  committees 
before  Joining  the  Brookings  staff.  He  has 
now  returned  to  Capitol  Hill  where  he  is 
legislative  assistant  to  Senator  Leverfit 
SALTONSTALL.  Of  Massachusetts.     The  Brook- 

Ekfi  iui^''^^\°^  ^  i"'*'^*'ted  to  him  for  the 
Eklil  with  Which  he  has  brought  the  material 
together  and  prepared  the  manuscript. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.     Mr.  President 

Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  with 
the    permission    of    the    Senator    from 

^''^f^^r;^,^^^"  5neld  to  the  Senator  from 
South  Dakota  (Mr.  McGovernI 

Mr.  MORSE.    Certainly. 

Mr.  McGOVERN.  I  thank  the  Sena- 
tor for  yielding. 

Mr.  President.  I  wish  to  associate  my- 
self with  the  remarks  of  the  Senator 
from  Montana.  I  was  the  other  Mem- 
ber of  the  Senate,  formerly  a  Member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives,  who  par- 
ticipated In  the  discussions  which  led  to 
the  publication  of  this  book. 

The  Senator  from  Montana  mentioned 
the  recently  published  book,  by  NeU  Mc- 
Neil, on  the  operations  of  the  House  of 
Representatives.    That  book  stands  in 
contrast  to  this  one.  in  that  in  the  book 
edited  by  Mr.  Clapp  the  Congressmen 
themselves  speak  and  offer  their  views 
on  the  problems  and  also  the  rewards  of 
service  in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves 
The  two  books  make  a  very  fine  set  of 
volumes  on  the  work  and  scope  of  Con- 
gress, both  as  an  institution  and  on  the 
problems  and  opportunities  of  Repre- 
sentaUves.   I    believe    Mr.    Clapp     the 
author  of  the  book  to  which  the  Senator 
from  Montana  has  referred,  is  especiaUy 
endowed  to  write  such  a  volume,  not  only 
because  it  comes  in  the  wake  of  long  con- 
ferences with  Members  of  Uie  House  of 
Representatives,    but    also    because    he 
himself  is  a  trained  political  scientlst- 
not  merely  a  theoretical  political  scien- 
Ust— but  one  who  has  worked  both  in  the 
House  of  RepresentaUves  in  committees 
and  on  congressional  staffs,  but  also  has 
had  experience  on  the  Senate  side. 

I  commend  the  book  to  Senators  I 
beUeve  it  is  weU  worth  readiiig  by  all 
Members  of  Congress  and  by  anyone  who 
IS  Interested  In  government. 

I  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon  azui 
the  Senator  from  Montana. 
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Mr.  METCALF.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve It  should  be  caUed  to  the  attenUon 
of  Senators  and  to  all  RepresentaUves 
who  are  not  familiar  with  the  work  of 
the  Brookings  InsUtution  that  their  pub- 
licaUons  on  government  are  available  to 
every  Member  of  Congrress— one  copy' 
each— upon  request. 

Again,  as  the  Senator  from  South  Da- 
kota has  menUoned.  I,  as  one  who  served 
in  the  House  of  RepresentaUves.  suggest 
that  It  is  a  fine  book  to  provide  even  a 
greater  understanding  of  Uiat  body 
Those  of  us  who  have  not  served  In  the 
House  will  obtain  a  better  understanding 
of  the  mysteries  of  the  other  body 

Mr.  JAVITS.    Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield 
Mr.  JAVITS.     I  am  grateful  to  the 
Senator  from  Oregon  for  yielding  to  me 
I  was  anxious  to  comment  on  the  book 
which  has  been  discussed  by  the  Sena- 
tor from  Montana  [Mr.  Metcalf  1. 

I  commend  to  my  colleagues  this  new 
and  exceUent  work  from  the  Brookings 
InsUtuUon,  wiltten  by  a  former  staff 
member  Uiere.  Charles  L.  Clapp.  who  is 
r.07.'  legislative  assistant  to  my  distin- 
ruished  coMeague.  the  Senator  from 
Massachusetts  [Mr.  SaltonstallI.  I 
believe  the  book  deserves  attenUon  both 
in  the  Congress  and  in  the  Nation  be- 
cause it  explores,  through  interviews  with 
Congressmen,  an  all  too  lit Ue  understood 

aspect  of  our  governmental  system the 

human  workings  of  the  legislative  InsU- 
tuUon, how  a  Congressman  operates  In 
his  various  official  functions  and  how  he 
feels  about  his  work. 

Reform    of    outdated    congressional 
procedures  has  long  been  a  goal  of  mine 
a  goal  which  I  share  with  an  ever-in- 
creasing number  of  Members  as  pubUc 
disenchantment  with  congressional  in- 
ability to  act  on  certain  types  of  vital 
legislation  grows  and  as  the  burden  upon 
the    executive    and    judicial    branches 
grows.    Meaningful  reforms  will  not,  in 
my  judgment,  really  be  possible  until 
the  public  gains  greater  insight  into  how 
the  Congress  works   than   the  existing 
textlx)oks  impart    This  book  is  a  val- 
uable step  In  the  direction  of  greater 
public  information  about  the  basic  ele- 
ments  of   congressional    life— prepara- 
Uon  of  legislation,   voting.   consUtuent 
mail,   the  conunittee  system,  congres- 
sional   leadership,    reelection.     I   hope 
that  it  Is  widely  read . 

The  book  deserves  the  attention  of 
Congress  and  the  NaUon  because  it  ex- 
plains, through  interviews  with  Repre- 
sentaUves. the  human  workings  of  the 
legislaUve  mstitution.  and  the  Repre- 
sentaUve  as  an  operating  human  being 
I  know  how  Important  that  is  from  my 
own  service  in  the  other  body  and  also 
in  the  Senate. 

It  bears  upon  the  need  for  bringing 
up  to  date  the  outdated  congressional 
procedures  to  which  I  heavily  attribute 
our  apparently  getting  so  involved  that 
we  are  not  able  to  do  all  we  should  be 
doing  here.  But  we  have  a  big  stake  in 
what  the  public  thinks  of  Congress.  We 
have  suffered  in  public  esteem.  That  is 
bad  for  a  system  of  freedom  and  for  our 
Republic.  So,  for  all  these  reasons  I 
hoi)e  very  much  that  the  book  will  be 
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widely  read  by  all  Senators  and  the  Na- 
tion as  a  whole. 

Mr.  SCOTT.  Mr.  President,  as  one 
who  served  16  years  in  the  House  ot 
Representatives  before  coming  to  the 
Senate,  I  was  particularly  impressed  by 
the  scope  and  depth  of  a  book  just  pub- 
lished by  the  Brookings  Institution.  "The 
Congressman — His  Work  as  He  Sees  It." 
by  Charles  L.  Clapp. 

The  complexities  of  a  Congressman's 
duties  and  responsibilities  are  far  too 
frequently  misunderstood  by  the  public. 
Indeed,  I  know  from  my  own  experience 
in  the  House  that  Congressmen  them- 
selves sometimes  have  difDculty  in 
diagnosing  their  numerous  areas  of  re- 
sponsibility, and  even  more  difficulty  in 
covering  their  field. 

Although  the  legislative  process  can 
be  fnistrating  and  cumbersome,  and 
many  of  us  both  in  and  out  of  the  Con- 
gress have  long  advocated  change  and 
reform,  we  must  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  it  is  one  of  the  three  great 
pinnacles  of  our  free  society.  It  is  both 
our  lawmaking  body,  and  an  irreplace- 
able part  of  our  unique  system  of  checks 
and  balances. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  performed  an  invalu- 
able service  both  to  the  public  and  to 
the  Congress  itself.  Anything  which 
furthers  understanding  of  the  Congress 
and  of  Its  mounting  problems  is  of  great 
importance  to  us  all.  Mr.  Clapp's  book 
does  this  admirably. 

Mr.  SALTONSTALL.  Mr.  President. 
"The  Congressman — His  Work  as  He 
Sees  It,"  by  Charles  L.  Clapp.  is  an  ex- 
cellent treatise  on  the  work  of  the  Con- 
gressman and  the  environment  within 
which  he  fvmctions.  It  provides  a  clear 
discussion  on  ttie  pros  and  cons  of  being 
a  Congressman.  There  are  the  satisfac- 
tions that  come  with  being  a  part  of  the 
Government  of  our  country,  the  oppor- 
tunities to  meet  interesting  and  able  col- 
leagues and  their  wives,  the  chances  of 
seeing  world  leaders  and  hearing  vital 
domestic  and  International  difficulties 
dlscxissed  firsthand.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  the  problems  of  getting  elected, 
the  difficulties  of  educating  one's  chil- 
dren while  shuttling  back  and  forth  be- 
tween one's  congressional  district  and 
Washington,  the  personal  financial  ques- 
tions, the  little  time  available  to  give  to 
the  study  of  legislative  bills  because  of 
the  time  devoted  to  serving  and  enter- 
taining constituents.  All  these  points 
and  many  more  are  clearly  brought  out 
with  apt  quotations  from  the  actual 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. 

Charles  L.  Clapp  is  a  careful  and  thor- 
ough researcher.  I  know  because  he  has 
served  as  my  legislative  assistant  for  the 
last  2  years.  The  Brookings  Institution 
gave  him  the  job  of  writing  a  treatise 
about  Congress  from  the  Congressman's 
point  of  view.  He  has  succeeded  very 
well.  The  result  of  his  research,  stimu- 
latlngly  set  forth,  gives  everyone  Inter- 
ested a  chance  to  understand  what  a 
Congressman  really  thinks  and  does 
from  the  lips  of  the  Member  himself. 
Clapp  conducted  well-attended  roiuid- 
table  meetings  in  which  36  Members  of 
the  House  participated.  He  met  Indi- 
vidually with  many  Members  of  Con- 


gress. He  did  further  research  on  many 
of  the  subjects  discussed  in  tl^ese  ses- 
sions. This  book  is  the  result  of  the 
round  table  discussions  and  meetings, 
and  the  author's  research.  As  a  Member 
of  Congress,  I  find  many  of  my  own 
thoughts  clearly  portrayed  through  the 
chapters  of  this  book.  In  a  maimer  of 
speaking,  it  is  a  study  in  psychology. 

The  Brookings  Institution  has  made  a 
contribution  to  the  knowledge  of  the  leg- 
islative branch  of  our  Government  and 
the  way  it  carries  on  its  work  by  describ- 
ing it  in  the  words  of  those  actually  doing 
the  work.  Mr.  Clapp  can  be  congratu- 
lated on  the  clear  and  accurate  way  In 
which  he  has  reflected  the  many  sides  of 
the  Congressman — his  hopes,  his  suc- 
cesses, his  difficulties,  and  his  frustra- 
tions, and  above  all,  in  depicting  the  im- 
portance of  the  job  the  Congressman 
does  for  our  country. 

Mr.  KUCHEL.  Mr.  President.  I  am 
delighted  to  join  with  several  of  my 
colleagues  on  both  sides  of  the  aisle  in 
bringing  to  the  attention  of  the  Senate 
and,  indeed,  all  thoughtful  students  of 
government  throughout  this  land  a  most 
worthwhile  book  which  has  just  been 
published  by  the  Brookings  Institution. 
"The  Congressman."  by  Mr.  Charles  L. 
Clapp,  is  a  distinguished  contribution  to 
a  rather  limited  number  of  outstanding 
works  on  the*  Congress. 

Mr.  Clapp  based  his  extremely  well- 
written  and  perceptive  study  on  a  series 
of  roundtable  conferences  with  a  select 
group  of  Democratic  and  Republican 
Members  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives. Several  of  the  participants  are 
now  Members  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  He 
followed  these  disciissions  up  with  care- 
ful and  detailed  interviews  with  still 
more  Representatives  as  well  as  com- 
mittee and  office  staff  members.  How- 
ever, Mr.  Clapp  brings  to  this  most  im- 
pressive study — which  ranges  across  the 
board  from  the  daily  overwhelming  detail 
and  busy  work  which  confronts  Members 
in  both  Houses  to  the  broader  philosoph- 
ical problems  of  the  appropriate  role  of 
an  elected  Representative  to  his  constitu- 
ency in  our  Republic — not  merely  deft 
handling  of  many  opinions  but  also  a 
deep  understanding  which  he  has  gained 
by  working  with  a  congressional  commit- 
tee, in  a  Congressman's  office,  and  now  in 
his  responsibilities  as  legislative  assist- 
ant to  Senator  Saltonstall. 

This  book  will  provide  invaluable  in- 
formation for  all  who  want  to  imder- 
stand  the  environment  and  the  problems 
of  Congress,  which  I  think  many  of  us 
feel  is  only  Infrequently  understood  and 
often  much  abused  sometimes  by  people 
who  should  know  better.  Before  one 
seeks  to  reform  Congress  he  should  seek 
to  understand  it.  Mr.  Clapp  has  pro- 
vided this  understanding.  His  com- 
ments and  the  comments  of  Members 
which  he  faithfully  relates  will,  I  am 
sure,  offer  insight  to  even  the  most  hard- 
ened legislator  who  has  spent  many  years 
here.  Most  appropriately,  Mr.  Clapp  in 
seeking  to  explain  the  motivation  of 
Members  of  Congress  whose  days  are 
filled  with  much  work  and  sometimes 
with  little  appreciation  but  who  on  the 
whole  would  not  trade  their  opportunity 
to  serve  the  American  people  with  any 


other  person,  concludes  with  the  words 
of  Daniel  Webster,  which  appear  above 
the  Speaker's  rostrum  in  the  House  of 
Representatives : 

Let  us  develop  the  resources  of  our  land, 
call  forth  Its  powers,  build  up  Its  Institu- 
tions, promote  all  its  great  interests  and  see 
whether  we  also  In  our  day  and  generation 
may  not  perform  something  worthy  to  be 
remembered. 

Mr.  Clapp  has  met  this  standard  in 
the  field  of  pwlitical  science  with  his 
work,  "The  Congressman."  It  is,  also,  a 
worthy  standard  to  guide  all  of  us  in  the 
days  ahead. 
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Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  am  glad  to  yield. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I 
wish  to  thank  the  Senator  from  Oregon. 
I  call  the  attention  of  the  Senate  to  the 
fact  that  we  hope  in  the  very  near  fu- 
ture— today,  if  possible,  if  not  tomor- 
row— that  the  conference  report  on  the 
vocational  education  bill  will  be  before 
the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
has  been  a  leader  on  that  bill,  and,  as  on 
all  education  measures  this  year,  he  has 
done  a  marvelous  job. 

The  other  day  the  President  said  that 
the  present  session  of  Congress  would  be 
remembered,  at  least  In  large  part,  be- 
cause of  the  great  contribution  which 
it  has  made  to  oiu*  Nation's  educational 
problems.  There  is  no  question  about 
that  in  the  mind  of  any  Senator  who 
knows  anything  about  what  Is  going  on 
in  the  Senate.  The  Senator  from  Oregon 
is  a  leader  in  this  regard,  and  has  done  a 
masterly  job  in  this  connection. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  will  the 
Senator  yield? 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.    I  yield. 

Mr.  MORSE.  I  thank  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin.  I  share  his  hope  that 
the  conference  report  on  the  vocational 
education  bill  will  be  before  the  Senate 
tomorrow.  I  sincerely  hope  that  the  ru- 
mors to  the  effect  that  there  is  even  a 
possibility  that  the  conference  report 
might  be  rejected  in  the  House  will  not 
prove  to  be  true,  because  I  see  no  hope 
of  the  subject  ever  being  considered 
again  in  conference  if  that  course  of 
action  is  followed. 

The  bill  is  an  authorization  bill  and 
not  an  appropriation  bill.  I  understand 
that  those  who  are  objecting  to  it  claim 
to  be  objecting  chiefly  on  the  ground 
that  they  believe  it  would  authorize  too 
much  money.  I  happen  to  believe  that 
we  cannot  authorize  too  much  money  to 
meet  4he  great  needs  of  the  15-  to  21- 
year-olds  in  this  country  who  must  be 
vocationally  trained  if  they  are  ever  to 
be  employable. 

It  is  a  bill  that  has  connected  with  it 
all  of  the  Impacted  area  money  and  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  money. 
All  I  can  do  is  express  the  sincere  hope 
that  if  there  are  those  In  the  House  who 
believe  the  bill  authorizes  too  much 
money,  they  will  remember  that  it  is  not 
an  appropriation  bill  and  that  they  can 
reserve  their  objections  to  a  fight  on  the 
appropriations. 
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I  most  respectfully  point  out  to  the 
House  that  I  see  no  opportunity  what- 
soever of  any  further  consideration  of 
the  bill  prior  to  adjournment.  I  know 
nothing  more  that  Senate  conferees  can 
offer.  In  the  average  we  have  cut  by 
two-thirds  those  parts  of  the  program 
to  which  certain  House  conferees 
objected. 

We  have  come  more  than  half  way 
I  shall  ever  be  proud  of  the  fact  that  the 
Republicans  on  the  Senate  conference, 
save  one  absentee,  stood  shoulder  to 
shoulder  with  me  In  my  endeavor  to  get 
a  conference  report  on  vocational  edu- 
cation. 

At  the  present  moment,  the  distin- 
guished Senator  from  New  York  [Mr. 
jAvrrs],  whose  yeoman  service.  In  my 
judgment,  spelled  the  difference  between 
a  conference  report  and  no  conference 
report,  stands  near.  All  we  can  do  Is 
bide  our  time,  wait  and  hope.  I  hope 
that  a  majority  of  the  Members  of  the 
other  body  will  see  the  merits  of  the 
comments  I  have  made,  which  are  shared 
by  many  other  members  of  the  confer- 
ence, and  will  approve  the  conference 
report. 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  am 
not  a  member  of  the  committee,  but  I  am 
Interested  In  education.  I  am  a  member 
of  several  economic  committees.  There 
Is  no  more  Important  contribution  to  our 
economy  that  Congress  can  make  than 
the  vocational  education  bill. 

We  know  the  No.  1  economic  problem 
Is  unemployment.    The  heart  of  that  un- 
employment problem   is   lack  of  skill 
The  bill  is  designed  explicitly  to  solve 
that  tough  problem. 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  reports  that 
the  high  schools  of  Wisconsin  have  the 
lowest  dropout  rate  in  the  Nation — only 
8  In  100.  This  means  that  92  out  of  100 
high  school  students  finish  high  school. 
I  am  proud  that  the  State  I  represent 
Is  No.  1  In  the  coimtry. 

There  are  many  reasons,  but  the  pri- 
mary reason  is  that,  unlike  most  States. 
Wisconsin  has  a  law  which  requires  stu- 
dents to  remain  In  school  until  they  are 
18  years  of  age.  Some  students  attend 
a  vocational  school  under  the  law. 

I  have  a  resolution  before  the  subcom- 
mittee, of  which  the  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon is  chairman,  which  would  call  for 
a  national  showing  of  sentiment  on  the 
part  of  the  Senate  favoring  this  kind 
of  law  for  adoption  in  all  States. 

As  I  indicated  a  moment  ago  I 
strongly  feel  that  the  toughest  problem 
we  have  is  unemployment,  and  that  the 
most  constructive  way  to  deal  with  the 
unemployment  problem  is  to  provide  for 
a  substantial  amount  of  vocational  edu- 
cation so  that  the  unemployed,  who  are 
largely  concentrated  among  the  unskilled 
people,  can  develop  the  skills  they  need 
Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  article  entitled  "State  Low- 
est in  Dropouts— Only  8  of  100,"  mav 
be  printed  In  the  Record. 

There  being  no  objection,  the  article 
wa«5  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Statk  Lowist  m  Dropouts— Only  8  or  100 
Wisconsin  leads  the  Nation  In  the  per- 
centage of  high  school  students  who  graduate 
according  to  the  results  of  an  educational 
survey,  announced  Monday. 
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Of  100  Wisconsin  students  who  were  In 
the  eighth  grade  in  1958,  02  completed  high 
school  In  1962.  The  national  averaKe  is 
about  71. 

This  report  was  made  In  Washington  by 
the  National  Committee  for  the  Support  of 
the  Public  Schools. 

In  median  years  of  schooling,  however 
Wisconsin  was  lower.  The  State  ranked  35th, 
with  a  median  of  10.4  years  of  school  This 
figure  takes  In  aU  of  the  population,  show- 
ing that  50  percent  of  the  people  have  com- 
pleted more  than  10.4  years,  and  50  percent 
have  completed  less.  Nationally  the  figure 
Is  10.6. 

Unlike  most  States,  WUconsin  has  a  law 
that  requires  students  to  remain  In  school  at 
least  part  time,  until  they  are  18.  Some  stu- 
dents attend  a  vocational  school  part  time 
under  this  law. 

Wisconsin  was  14th  In  financial  support, 
measured  by  amount  spent  per  year  per  pu- 
pil. Wisconsin  spent  *467  per  pupil  In  1962- 
63. 

The  report  said : 

"A  geographical  financial  pattern  becomes 
readily  apparent  In  the  fact  sheet.  Twelve 
of  the  thirteen  States  with  the  lowest  hold- 
ing power  are  In  the  southern  regions,  and 
all  of  these  are  below  the  national  average 
of  $432  In  estimated  current  expenditures 
per  pupil." 
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Of  course,  it  is  also  the  easiest  as  well 
as  the  softest  poUcy.  It  requires  no 
tough  Government  negotiation,  no  rigor- 
ous competition,  no  painful  presure  for 
ingenuity  to  keep  costs  down. 

Defense  procurement,  amounting  as-it 
does  to  a  huge  proportion  of  American 
manufacturing  production,  has  an  im- 
mense impact  on  the  efficiency  and  pro- 
ductivity of  American  industry. 

The  drastic  reduction  of  cost-plus  in 
favor  of  more  competitive  procurement 
is  certain  to  Improve  the  efficiency  of 
American  industry  significantly. 

This  achievement  is  also  sure  to  save 
American  taxpayers  himdreds  of  millions 
of  dollars  per  year. 


REDUCTION  OP  COST-PLUS-FTXED- 
PEE  CONTRACTS  BY  DEFENSE  DE- 
PARTMENT 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  the 
Secretary  of  Defense  deserves  great 
credit  for  the  drastic  reduction  of  cost- 
plus-fixed-fee  contracts  by  the  Defense 
Department  as  great  news  for  the  tax- 
payer and  excellent  medicine  for  the  free 
enterprise  system. 

Secretary  McNamara's  cost-slashing 
campaign  has  achieved  in  the  first 
quarter  of  fiscal  1964  an  astonishing  re- 
duction in  cost-plus-fixed-fee  contracts 
to  only  121/2  percent  of  total  pro- 
curements. 

This  represents  the  eventual  3-year 
goal  aimed  at  by  Secretary  McNa- 
mara  when  he  first  announced  this  pro- 
gram in  mid- 1962.  putting  the  Defense 
Department  a  happy  2  years  ahead  of 
schedule. 

This  is  a  sensational  reduction  from 
about  40  percent  of  defense  procure- 
ments which  were  cost-plus-fixed-fee 
when  Secretary  McNamara  took  over  the 
administration  of  the  Defense  Depart- 
ment 3  years  ago. 

This  Is  really  an  amazing  accomplish- 
ment, because  there  has  been  great  re- 
sistance on  the  part  of  industry,  and  of 
course,  it  involves  great  benefits  for  the 
taxpayers. 

Cost-plus  is  the  worst  kind  of  a  con- 
tract. It  gives  the  taxpayer  no  pro- 
tection whatsover  from  cost  padding 
unnecessary,  inefficient  personnel,  fat 
contracts  with  subcontractors,  and  a 
general  "why-worry-about-costs-Uncle- 
Sam-pays-it-anyhow"  attitude  that  sky- 
rocket defense  costs  and  the  taxpayer  s 
burden  without  increasing  our  military 
strength. 

At  the  same  time  cost-plus  is  some- 
times necesary.  especially  with  rapidly 
changing  research  and  technology,  when 
neither  the  Government  nor  industry 
can  arrive  at  a  fair  estimate  of  Ukely 
eventual  cost. 


U.S.  ECONOMIC  POLICY  MAY  ERR 
BECAUSE  OP  FAULTY  STATIS- 
TICS 

,J^l.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  in 
the  October  issue  of  Fortune  magazine 
there  appeared  an  article  by  Prof.  Oskar 
Morgenstem  entitled  "Qui  Numerare 
picipit  Errare  Inclplt."  Freely  trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  I  had  as  a  freshman 
m  college,  this  means  that  he  who  be- 
gins to  rely  on  statistics  for  action  be- 
gins to  make  mistakes. 

The  article  raises  a  large  number  of 
questions  about  the  quality  and  useful- 
ness of  our  Federal  statistics.  As  chair- 
man of  the  Statistics  Subcommittee  of 
the  Joint  Economic  Committee  I  am 
very  concerned  about  this  matter. 

It  is  an  axiom  that  no  military  opera- 
tion can  be  better  than  its  intelligence 
It  is  equally  true  that  no  economic  policy 
can  be  better  than  the  reliability  of  the 
statistics  on  which  it  is  based. 

Since  the  Morgenstem  article  ap- 
peared. Congressman  Tom  Curtis  a 
member  of  the  Statistics  Subcommittee 
has  had  a  considerable  amount  of  cor- 
respondence in  support  of  the  Morgen- 
stem article.  This  correspondence  ap- 
pears in  the  Congressional  Record  for 
November  27  on  pages  22849-22852 

Mr.  President,  I  think  that  there  is 
much  of  merit  in  the  Morgenstem  arti- 
cle. I  believe,  in  fact,  that  it  would  be 
very  useful  for  the  StatisUcs  Subcom- 
mittee of  the  Joint  Economic  Committee 
to  reexamine  our  general  economic  sta- 
tistics to  be  sure  that  we  fully  under- 
stand their  weaknesses  as  well  as  their 
strengths,  and  their  margins  of  error  as 
well  as  their  precision. 

Since  I  became  chairman  of  the  sub- 
committee a  couple  of  years  ago  our 
subcommittee  has  held  a  series  of  hear- 
ings on  statistics.  By  and  large  the 
hearings  have  been  reassuring.  We  have 
invited  to  appear  the  strongest  critics 
It  is  apparent  there  Is  still  plenty  of 
room  for  improvement  There  is  no 
question  that  our  statistics  are  the  best 
statistics  of  any  government  in  the 
world.  They  should  be.  They  are  still 
not  nearly  good  enough. 

I  have  recently  received  a  copy  of  a 
letter  from  Mr.  A.  Arthur  Charous 
chairman  of  the  Federal  Statistics 
Users'  Conference,  to  the  editors  of  For- 
time  magazine,  commenting  on  the  Mor- 
genstem arUcle.  I  think  the  points 
made  by  Mr.  Chaious  in  this  letter  are 
excellent.    In   particular,   he   Indicates 
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that  there  Is  no  reason  to  doabt  the  hon- 
esty or  the  conscientiousness  of  those 
^deral  Government  civil  servants  who 
construct  and  prodiice  the  Federal  sta- 
tistics. Quite  the  contrary,  they  hare 
tfone  an  excellent  Job  In  the  past. 

Mr.   Charous  also  points  out  in  this 
letter  that  many  jjublications  hare  been 

produced  by  Federal  Government  hgen- 
cies  indicating  the  qualifications  and 
characteristics  ot  the  statistics  which 
are  available. 

I  still  believe  that  It  would  be  useful 
for  the  Statistics  Subcommittee  to  draw 
this  material  together  and  make  It  gen- 
erally available  so  that  all  users  of  Fed- 
eral statistics,  including  those  of  us  here 
in  the  Congress,  can  be  aware  of  the  lim- 
itations which  should  be  associated  with 
the  statistics. 

Mr.  President,  I  ask  unanimous  con- 
sent that  the  letter  from  Mr.  Charous  be 
printed  In  the  Record  at  this  point. 

TTiere  being  no  objection,  the  letter 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  REcoRi). 
as  follows: 


December  12 


Dscuun  10,  106S. 

KniTOB.  >  OBTUNX. 

Rockefeller  Center. 
ffeiB  Tork.  NY. 

Dea«  Snr:  It  Is  nnfortunate  that  Professor 
Morgensterns  article  ("Qui  Numerare  In- 
dplt  tmn  Inctplt,-  Fortune.  Octobei  1963) 
*l«l  act  begin  with  ttiose  paragraphs  with 
which  It  concludes.  His  last  page  states  the 
•ssentlai  argument  In  a  nutshell:  the  eco- 
jwanle  statistics  with  which  we  operate  arc 
not  completely  satisfactory.  We  shovUd 
make  them  t>etter.  We  should  cast  out 
data  which  are  deliberately  falsified  by  the 
rcpof  lei . 

These  are  trrdsins  which  all  can   accept. 
Mit  one  does  not  have  to  accept  Professor 
Morgenstem's  assertion    that   many   of   our 
statistics  are  based  upon  Information  which 
Is  false  to  begin  with.    There  are.  no  doubt. 
Individual    Inatances    of    basic    Information 
having  been  deliberately  falsified  by  house- 
hotders  or  by  businessmen,  but  this  unjusti- 
fied general  Indictment  of  Americans  as  In- 
dtviduala  or  as  businessmen  has  no  place  in 
a»y  arttcte  dealing  with  Government  statis- 
tics unteas  there  Is  at  least  some  modicum 
«r  «oUd  evidence  to  back  it  up.    Unless  there 
-  is  wholesale   moral  decay    in    this  coimtry, 
we  can  have  confldence  that  the  Information 
supplied  for  statistical  purposes  is  not  delib- 
erately   falsified.      This    confidence    Is    but- 
teeeeed  by  the  knowledge  that  the  Govern- 
ment's   statisticians    carefully    review    data 
reported  by  respondents.    Many  liuiccuracles 
f  noted  In  this  review  process,  and  many 
reporu  are  amende<V'  by  respondenu  before 
the  data  are  Includ'ed  In  the  Government's 
pabUshed  statistics. 

I^or  Is  it  necessary  to  accept  Professor 
Rftjrgenstem's  Judgment  that  economic  sta- 
tistics are  presented  to  the  public  as  if  these 
were  free  from  fault.  Such  Is  simply  not  the 
case.  Many  ersrent  Federal  statistical  pro- 
caine. eaptcMtj  those  emanating  from  the 
Bureau  at  the  Census,  explicitly  detail  the 
UmiUtlons.  shortcomings,  and  standard  error 
of  sampling.  Very  considerable  Bums  of 
money  are  spent  to  evaluate  the  effectiveness 
shortcomings.  Inaccuracies,  and  other  de- 
ficiencies of  our  vast  Censuses  of  Business 
Manufactures.  Bllnlng,  Population,  Housing' 
and  Agriculture. 

No  one  can  fault  the  Qfflce  of  Business 
Iconomto  for  falling  to  describe  either  the 
methods  of  the  compilation  of  the  National 
Economic  AccoimU  or  their  llmlUtlons  and 
deficiencies.  These  are  spelled  out  In  detail 
m  National  Income,-  1954  edition  and  "TJ-S 
Income  and  Output,"  1958 


A°<1  the  OfBce  of  Business  Bconomtcs  has 
been  trytng  for  years  to  educate  us  away 
from  relying  too  heavily  upon  the  gross  ag- 
gregates of  ONP  and  naUonal  hicome. 
Specially  hi  this  lasrt  year,  it  turn  Kiade  snb- 
stanttal  strides  forward. 

It  is  true  that  no  estimate  of  error  is  at- 
tached to  the  figures  presented  in  the  na- 
Uonat  economic  accounts.  The  task  Is  prob- 
ably impossible  because  of  the  wide  vaHety 
of  sources  used  in  compiling  these  summary 
figures.  It  is  worth  noting,  howe\-er.  that 
the  figures  for  national  Income  and  gross 
national  product  are  developed  independ- 
enUy.  largely  from  different  sources  of  orig- 
inal data.  Yet.  when  they  are  compared  in 
true  bookkeeping  fashion  as  the  right  and 
left  sides  of  a  ledger,  the  statistical  discrep- 
ancy has  been  remarkably  small— well  under 
2  percent  in  every  year  since  World  War  n 
While  this  Is  not  a  test  of  statistical  accu- 
racy as  demanded  by  Professor  Morgenstem. 
it  Is  a  test  of  reasonableness. 

The  vast  amount  of  detaUed  economic  in- 
formation available  from  other  sources  also 
provides  a  test  of  reasonableness  for  the  re- 
ported figures  for  national  Income  and  gross 
national  product.  It  Is  highly  unUkely  that 
national  Income  and  GNP  can  be  as  wildly 
Inaccurate  as  Professor  Morgenstem  sug- 
gests. Cxirrent  Information  on  retail  sales, 
on  tax  receipts,  on  unemployment,  on  Indus- 
trial production,  on  bank  deposits  and  loans, 
on  manufacturers'  sales,  on  commodity  ex- 
ports and  Imports,  etc.  which  reflect  what  U 
going  on  In  all  aspects  of  economic  life  are 
simply  too  numerous  to  allow  egregious  er- 
rors in  the  national  economic  accounts. 

The  Biu^au  of  Labor  StatlsUcs  maintains 
continuing  efforts  to  improve  the  adequacy 
and  accuracy  of  Its  price  Information.  The 
concepts  It  uses.  Its  methods,  and  the  lim- 
itations of  the  data  are  very  clearly  spelled 
out  In  a  number  of  places.  Including  a 
very  extensive  sertes  of  Congressional  hear- 
ings. Likewise,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta- 
tistics has  made  very  considerable  efforU  to 
improve  our  understanding  of  the  natiu-e 
and  extent  of  unemployment.  In  doing  so.  It 
has  tried  to  educated  users  away  from  over- 
weanlng  reliance  upon  the  aggregate  figure 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  labor  force 
unemployed. 

Annually,  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics 
pubUsljes  a  brief  summary  of  Its  major  sU- 
tlstlcalfcerles.  together  with  their  limitations. 
For  mo»  detailed  study,  one  may  consult  the 
detaUed  descriptions  and  critiques  contained 
In  "Techniques  of  Preparing  Major  ELS  Sta- 
tistical Series." 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  a  nine- 
volume  handbook— "Major  SUUstical  Series 
of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  How 
They  Are  Constructed  and  Used"— which  de- 
scribes in  painful  detail  how  each  of  these 
major  series  Is  developed,  what  the  shortcom- 
ings and  limitations  are.  and  what  needs  to 
l>e  done  to  improve  them. 

Finally,  the  'Historical  and  Descriptions 
Supplement  to  Economic  Indicators,"  a  co- 
operative effort  of  the  "Joint  Economic  Com- 
mittee" of  the  Congress,  the  Council  of  Eco- 
nomic Advisers  and  the  Office  of  Statistical 
Standards  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Budget, 
clearly  states  the  limitations  of  and  needed 
Improvements  to  those  major  series  Included 
regularly  la  "Economic  Indicators." 

No  one  quesUons  the  need  to  Improve  our 
present  sUtlstics.  but  everyone  questioiis  the 
cost  of  doing  so.  It  has  been  pointed  out 
that  the  demarxds  for  statistical  improve- 
ment are  almost  infinite.  There  are  only 
limited  funds  available,  or  likely  to  be  avail- 
able, for  making  statistical  ImprovemenU 
The  talents  avaUable  to  bring  these  Improve- 
menU about  are  Umlted.  And  the  patience 
of  respondenu  who  fill  out  questionnaires  is 
limited.  For  these  reasons,  it  U  extremely 
Important  that  we  diligently  seek  a  consensus 
M  to  which  ImprovemenU  are  moet  needed. 


Then,  with  adequate  public  support.  It 
should  be  possible  for  the  statlsUdans  to  get 
on  with  the  Job  of  providing  better  data  in 
those  areas  where  the  need  for  Improvement 
U  most  critical. 

Sincerely  yours. 

A.  AaiHua  diARorrs, 

CKainnan. 


THE  "FED"  WOULD  MAKE  TAX  CUT 
WORTHLESS 


Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  on 
Tuesday  of  this  week  William  McChesney 
Martin,  Chairman  of  the  Federal  Reserve 
Board,  testified  before  the  Senate  Fi- 
nance Committee  on  the  monetary  policy 
which  he  thotight  should  be  associated 
with  the  proposed  tax  cut.  Copies  of  his 
statement  are  not  available  but  one 
resume  of  his  statement  appears  in  the 
Wall  Street  Journal  for  Wednesday.  De- 
cember 11.  I  ask  unanimous  consent 
that  this  resume  article  be  printed  in  the 
Rkcord  at  the  end  of  my  comments. 

The  PRESIDING  OFFICER     Is  there 
objection  to  the  request  by  the  Senator 
from  Wisconsin?   The  Chair  hears  none, 
and  it  is  so  ordered. 
(See  exhibit  1.) 

Mr.  PROXMIRE.  Mr.  President,  I  be- 
lieve Mr.  Martin  provides  one  of  the  most 
effective  arguments  that  can  be  given 
against  adoption  of  the  proposed  tax  cut. 
He  indicated  clearly  before  the  Piiumce 
Committee,  as  he  has  on  repeated  occa- 
sions in  the  past,  that  any  budget  deficit 
resulting  from  a  tax  cut  should  he  fi- 
nanced— of  course,  he  has  the  principal 
say  as  to  how  it  will  be  financed— pri- 
marily from  borrowing  funds  from  in<ti- 
vlduals  and  Institutions.  He  obviously 
does  not  believe  that  the  national  debt 
should  be  increased  by  additional  sales 
of  Government  securities,  either  to  com- 
mercial banks  or  to  the  Federal  Reserve 
banks:  In  other  words,  monetizing  the 
debt. 

In  effect,  therefore,  Mr.  Martin  is  say- 
ing that  the  money  supply  should  not 
increase  in  order  to  finance  the  greater 
level  of  economic  activity  which  is  antici- 
pated as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut. 

One  brief  example  shows  what  that 
could  do.  If  all  the  tax  cut  were  fi- 
nanced by  borrowing,  the  situation  would 
be  the  same  as  if  a  typical  John  Q.  Public 
got  a  $400  tax  cut  and  then  used  the 
money  to  buy  Government  bonds.  The 
effect  on  the  economy  would  be  nil. 

When  I  have  called  Mr.  Martin  in  the 
past  he  has  indicated,  "Yes;  but  with 
extra  money  in  his  pocket  he  is  more 
likely  to  spend  other  Income."  There  is 
no  indication  that  he  would  do  so.  I 
know  of  no  study  which  suggests  that  he 
would  do  so. 

It  is  extremely  important.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  tax  cut,  that  the  monetry  and 
fiscal  policies  march  step  by  step. 

I  do  not  believe  there  should  be  a  tax 
cut  now.  If  the  money  supply  is  not  in- 
creased, even  though  economic  activity 
increases,  the  effect  will  certainly  be 
higher  interest  rates;  and  what  Is  even 
more  important,  no  additional  credit 
available  to  finance  an  expanding  econ- 
omy. 

The  effect  of  higher  Interest  rates  and 
no  additional  credit,  of  course,  will  be 
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to  curb  any  stimulating  effects  that  may 
stem  from  the  tax  cut.  Therefore,  the 
Government  will  be  doing  with  the  left 
monetary  hand  exactly  the  opposite  of 
what  it  is  attempting  to  do  with  its  right 
fiscal  hand.      Under  these  conditions  Mr 

President,  it  seems  a  much  wiser  policy 
simply  to  Increase  the  monetary  supply 
without  a  tax  cut.     The  lower  interest 
rates  that  would  follow  could  stimulate 
the  economy  without  incurring  the  deep, 
er  budgetary  deficit  which  would  other- 
wise take  place  as  a  result  of  the  tax  cut 
un?f  *  ''"^  ^^  enacted  to  cut  taxes  by  $11 
billion  and  we  then  sell  that  much  in 
bonds   to   individuals   and   institutions 
there  will  be  no  economic  stimulation' 
There  will  be  a  deeper  deficit  and  a  deep- 
er burden  on  the  taxpayers  of  the  future 
without  the  benefit  the  tax  cut  would 
otherwise  provide. 

I  thank  the  distinguished  Senator  from 
Oregon  for  so  graciously  yielding  to  me. 

ExHiBrr  I 
Federal  Reserve  Head  Tells  Panel  Tax  Ctrr 
Could  Stimulate  Higher  Interest  Rates 
Washington.— The  Government's  top 
money  manager  told  Congress  a  tex  cut  wont 
necessarily  spark  a  new  round  of  inflation 
but  warned  it  may  lead  to  higher  Interest 
rates. 

William  McChesney  Martin.  Chairman  of 
the  credit-regulating  Federal  Reserve  Board 
testified  before  the  Senate  Finance  Com- 
mlttee  on  problems  Involved  in  handling  the 
Increased  Federal  budget  deficit  that  would 
result  from  the  administration's  $11.1  billion 
tax-cutting  bill.  Mr.  Martin  was  the  com- 
mittees last  public  Witness  on  the  House- 
passed  measure;  the  17-man  committee  wlU 
begin  closed-door  consideration  of  proposed 
Senate  amendmenu  to  the  bill  today. 

Mr  Martin  repeated  his  oft-declared  ad- 
monition that  the  Government  should  cover 
a  Federal  budget  deficit  mainly  by  borrow- 
ing funds  from  individuals  and  institutions 
that  hold  supplies  of  savings.  He  warned 
that  Inflation  would  result  If  the  Treasury 
h!  1*"^°^  J^^  commencial  banking  system  to 
buy  Its  I.O.U.'s.  especially  if  the  Federal  Re- 

w.7h  iJ^fl  ^  ^l^^""^  **"*  ""PP'y  Of  funds 
with  which  banks  can  buy  the  securities. 

financing  DEwcrrs  wtthout  initation 
He  said  the  Government  so  far  has  been 
able  to  finance  recent  budget  deficlU  "with- 
out producing  Inflation,"  mainly  because  a 
big  supply  of  savings  was  available  for  lend- 
ing to  the  Treasury.  But  if  the  Federal 
Reserve  inordinately"  increases  the  Nation's 
money  supply  just  to  cover  a  Treasury  deficit 
'Ifs  Just  a  matter  of  time  before  prices  begin 
to  rise  again."  Mr.  Martin  warned. 

Mr.  Martin  said  the  Federal  Reserve  Board 
doesn  t  intend  to  allow  a  big  Increase  in  the 
money  supply  m  the  wake  of  a  tax  cut. 
Thus  if  tax  reductions  stimulate  the  economy 
and  spur  new  business  demands  for  credit  he 
said,  "It  may  lead  to  higher  interest  rates  " 
He  predicted  the  board  probably  will  be 
criticized  for  not  sUvlng  off  higher  Interest 

m.innlSl  *^,P*"^*"«  ^^^  ""PP'y  O^  Credit, 
quipping.  We  re  always  put  in  the  position 
of  a  chaperone  who  takes  away  the  punch 
just  when  the  party's  getting  good  " 

tJfL^^^^''.^^''^  carefully  hedged  approval 
to  the  Idea  of  cutting  taxes  now.  saying  it's 

annn?Hr'**'  ^'''"«'  ^  '''^''«  Pressure!  are 
applied  to  control  Government  expenditures 
Beyond  that.  Mr.  Martin  refused  ^say  what 
he    thinks    about    specific    features    of    the 
House-passed  bill. 
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can.  of  Delaware,  Mr.  Martin  said  he  thinks 
there  should  be  some  form  of  Federal  con- 
trol over  credit  margins  in  trading  on  com- 
modity market*.  The  Federal  Reserve  Board 
currently  restricts  the  amount  of  credit  that 
can  be  extended  to  buyers  of  stock,  but  no 
Government  agency  has  similar  power  over 
commodity  market  trading. 

Mr.  Martin  said   he's  felt   for  some   time 

K^   ,..^°^*'""'"*'^*      margin      requirements 
should  be  established  for  commodities  trad- 

ng.  remarking  that  the  current  "whodunit- 
involving  missing  ealad  oil  at  a  Bayonne 
N.J  tank  farm  is  the  latest  illustration  of 
that  need.  He  said  he  wasn't  prepared  to 
tell  Senator  Wh-lums  what  kind  of  margin 
controls  are  needed  or  what  Federal  agencv 
should  administer  them.  But  he  promised 
to  give  the  Senator  a  written  report  on  the 
matter. 

Answering  another  question,  Mr.  Martin 
said  he  might  favor  at  some  future  time  a 
reduction  in  the  amount  of  gold  required  to 
stand  behind  D.S.  currency.  Present  law 
requires  25  percent  gold  backing  for  Fed- 
eral Reserve  currency  and  other  liabilities 
I  don't  think  there's  anything  sacred"  about 
this  percentage.  Mr.  Martin  declared,  noting 
It  was  reduced  In  1946  from  a  previous  level 
of  40  percent. 

Mr.  Martin  said  that  once  the  U  S  elimi- 
nates the  persistent  deficit  in  its  balance  of 
International  payments  "the  time  may  come 
again  when  we  want  to  make  an  adjust- 
ment' in  the  25-percent  gold  requirement 
but  he  repeated  his  earlier  opposition  to  tak- 
ing any  such  step  now.  The  balance  of  pay- 
ments  represents  the  difference  between  what 
is  loaned,  spent  or  given  away  abroad  and 
what  Is  received. 

Finance  Committee  Chairman  Harrt  Btrd 
Democrat,  of  Virginia,  said  his  group  will 
begin  considering  today  some  of  the  30-odd 
amendments  Introduced  for  attachment  to 
the  House  bill  by  various  Senators.  He  said 
he  hoped  some  of  the  pending  amendments 
could  be  disposed  of  one  way  or  another  be- 
fore Congress  takes  its  Christmas  recess  but 
he  declined  to  predict  flatly  how  much  prog- 
ress could  be  made. 

In  a  separate  discussion  with  reporters 
Republican  Senate  Leader  Dirksxn  of  Dli- 
nois,  said  he  thinks  the  committee  can 
make  "very  little"  progress  before  the  Christ- 
mas recess.  Chairman  Btrd  has  pledged  that 
his  panel  will  resume  consideration  of  the 
tax  bill  when  Congress  returns  In  early  Jan- 
uary. ' 
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.Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  understand  that  Is 
before  the  House  today 

Mr.  HUMPHREY^-  Yes 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  thank  the  Senator 
SpSih""^  delivery    of   Mr.    Morse's 

fhJ*«  ^5^^EN.  Mr.  President,  will 
,!lr,  "^^^I-  ^""""^  Oregon  yield,  with  the 
understandmg  that  the  colloquy  will  be 
prmted  elsewhere?  ^  y  ^m  oe 

Mr.  MORSE.     I  yield 

Mr.  DIRKSEN.  If  there  Is  no  Im- 
pertmence  involved,  I  should  like  to  in- 
quire how  long  the  Senator  will  engage 
the  attention  of  the  Senate 

JJ*"  ™^^-    A  couple  of  hours. 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.     A  couple  of  hours. 


COMMENT  ON  CURRENT  "WHODUNn" 

Under  committee  questioning,  the  Federal 
Reserve  chiefs  testimony  sometimes  strayed 
far  from  the  subject  of  taxes.  In  answer  to  a 
question  from  Senator  Williams,   Republl- 


LEGISLATIVE  PROGRAM 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.  I  should  like  to  ask 
the  acting  majority  leader  whether  he 
proposes  any  other  business  for  the  Sen- 
ate today,  and  whether  there  Is  likely  to 
be  any  rollcall. 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  In  reply  to  the  dis- 
tinguished minority  leader,  there  Is  an 
order  that  when  the  Senate  concludes  Its 
deliberaUons  today  It  adjourn  until  12 
noon  tomorrow.  It  is  my  understanding 
that  an  agreement  has  been  arrived  at  as 
to  an  hour  to  vote  on  the  foreign  aid 
conference  report. 

Mr.  DIRKSEN .  There  wUl  be  no  votes 
tonight? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.    No  votes  tonight 
Mr.  DIRKSEN.    Can  the  Senator  in- 
form the  Senate  what  wUl  be  considered 
after  the  vote  is  taken  on  the  foreign  aid 
conference  report? 

Mr.  HUMPHREY.  We  hope  that  by 
that  time  the  House  will  have  acted  on 
the  vocational  education  conference  re- 
port, which  will  be  handled  In  the  Senate 
by  the  Senator  from  Oregon.  We  will 
consider  that  after  the  House  acts 


FOREIGN  ASSISTANCE  ACT  OF  1963— 
CONFERENCE  REPORT 
The  Senate  resumed  the  consideraUon 
of  the  report  of  the  committee  of  con- 
ference on  the  disagreeing  votes  of  the 
two  Houses  op  the  amendment  of  the 

^rlt  ^J^^J^^  '^^-  '^^^^  to  amend 
further  the  Foreign  Assistance  Act  of 
1961,  as  amended,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. *^ 

Mr  MORSE.  Mr.  President.  I  have 
agreed  with  the  leadership  to  make  my 
speech  m  opposition  to  the  foreign  aid 
conference  report  this  evening,  in  order 
that  the  Senate  might  enter  into  its 
unanimous  understanding,  that  debate 
snail  be  limited  tomorrow  to  1  hour  to 
each  side,  with  the  vote  at  2  pjn. 

Tlie  record  against  the  conference  re- 
port on  foreign  aid  really  was  made  dur- 
ing the  3-week  period  of  debate  on  the 
foreign  aid  bill  of  the  recent  past  Nev- 
ertheless, Senators  who  feel  strongly 
about  our  opposition  to  the  conference 
report  should  make  this  record,  for  the 
reason  that  the  remarks  today  and  dur- 
ing the  2 -hour  period  tomorrow  are  not 
the  last  that  wiU  be  heard  of  the  foreign 
aid  problem  which  confronts  this  coun- 
try. When  the  Senate  reconvenes  in 
January  Senators  wUl  have  been  in  close 
touch  with  their  consUtuencies  over  the 
holidays. 

I  am  satisfied  that  Senator  after  Sena- 
tor and  Representative  after  Representa- 
tive will  find  that  the  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  American  people  want  no 
part  of  this  conference  report,  and  they 
want  no  part  of  the  foreign  aid  poUcies 
that  prevail  in  this  country  at  the  pres- 
ent time.    The  senior  Senator  from  Ore- 
gon has  said  many  times  in  the  historic 
debate  this  year  on  foreign  aid  that  they 
will  support  a  foreign  aid  program;  but 
they  want  that  program  reformed.    They 
want  to  put  an  end  to  the  shocking  waste 
and  inefficiency,  and  downright  corrup- 
tion—and I  use  that  word  advisedly— 
that  has  come  to  characterize  so  much 
of  foreign  aid  in  so  many  places  in  the 
world. 

Therefore.  I  feel  that  I  owe  a  trust 
to  the  people  of  my  State  to  make  this 
address  tonight  in  the  Senate  for  the 
Record. 

I  wish  to  associate  myself  with  the 
brilliant  and  eloquent  speech  that  was 
made  earlier  today  by  the  Senator  ftxMn 
Alaska  [Mr.  GrudukcI  in  opposition  to 
the    conference    report.     He    expressed 
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many  of  the  views  that  the  senior  Sena- 
tor from  Oregon  will  express  tonight. 

I  am  pleased  and  delighted  to  know 
that  my  good  friend  Ernist  Orukwing. 
of  Alaska,  will  vote  againat  the  confer- 
ence report.  He  helped  immeasurably  in 
the  debate  in  which  we  sought  to  amend 
the  foreign  aid  bill. 

As  I  told  him.  I  was  disappointed  that 
on  the  final  vote  on  the  bill  he  saw  fit  to 
vote  for  it;  I  respect  his  reason  for  so 
doing,  but  disagree  with  it. 

He  seemed  to  feel  that  voting  for  it 
might  be  helpful  in  obtaining  a  better 
conference  report.  But  I  have  been  in 
the  Senate  long  enough  to  know  that 
that  never  happens— that  a  better  con- 
ference report  is  obtained  if  a  Senator 
continues  to  oppose  a  bill  that  he  be- 
believea  ia  wrong  in  its  major  parts.  The 
foreign  aid  bill,  in  its  major  parts,  has 
been  wrong  from  the  very  beginning; 
and  it  is  wrong  now;  and  it  should  not 
be  approved  by  the  adoption  of  the  con- 
ference report. 

So  I  say.  In  the  opening  of  my  address, 
that  the  conference  report  on  the  for- 
eign aid  bill  should  be  rejected. 

I  am  very  much  disappointed  in  the 
procedures  that  were  followed  by  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  in  the 
handling  of  the  foreign  aid  bill.  I  am 
disappointed  that  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  sent  to  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate a  conference  report  on  foreign  aid 
that  most  of  us  on  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  never  saw  until  we  picked  it 
up  on  our  desks  on  the  floor  of  the  Sen- 
ate prior  to  the  beginning  of  the  de- 
bate— a  Foreign  Relations  Committee 
report,  Mr.  President,  not  even  seen  by 
the  members  of  the  committee. 

What  kind  of  procedure  Is  that?  It 
b  not  pleasant  to  criticize  the  policies 
of  a  committee  of  which  I  am  a  member. 
When  I  find  myself  in  such  thorough 
disagreement  with  so  many  of  the  poli- 
cies of  the  committee  of  which  I  am  a 
member,  it  seems  to  me  necessary  to 
bring  thoee  criticisms  of  the  policies  into 
the  light  of  public  gaze,  because  I  have 
given  up  any  hope  of  trsring  to  change 
the  procedures  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  behind  closed  doors.  The 
procedures  of  the  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  are  going  to  have  to  be 
changed,  in  my  judgment,  by  the  man- 
date of  the  Senate.  I  have  already  an- 
nounced to  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee, behind  the  closed  doors  of  the 
committee,  my  unhappiness  with  a  good 
many  of  its  policies  and  procedures.  I 
Intend  now,  in  the  months  ahead,  to 
express  my  dissatisfaction  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee on  the  floor  of  the  Senate,  if  it 
is  true  that  we  have  reached  the  point 
where  we  cannot  obtain  changes  within 
the  committee  itself. 

I  am  very  unhappy  about  the  selec- 
tion of  the  conferees  for  the  conference 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill.  It  was  very  in- 
teresting where  the  line  was  diawn  this 
year  in  the  selection  of  the  conferees,  a 
selection  based  on  the  inexcusable  prin- 
ciple of  seniority  that  prevails  in  the 
Senate,  behind  which  are  so  often  hid- 
den many  disservices  to  the  American 
people  in  conducting  the  affairs  of  the 
Senate. 


The  line  was  carefully  drawn.  In  se- 
lecting the  conferees  for  the  conference 
on  the  foreign  aid  bill  at  a  point  where 
not  a  single  Senator  opposed  to  the  bill 
was  selected.  That  Is  an  mteresting 
commentary,  becaiose  when  we  find  that 
kind  of  stacked  procedure,  we  cannot 
expect  the  conference  to  have  had  pre- 
sented to  it  very  effectively  the  point  of 
view  of  the  opposition.  There  was  no 
effective  presentation  of  the  views  of 
the  opposition. 

We  listened  to  the  Senator  from  Cali- 
fornia   [Mr.    KucHEL]    this    afternoon 
make  a  speech  expressing  his  great  dis- 
appointment   because    the    amendment 
forbidding   aid  to-  countries  that  seize 
vessels    in    international    waters    was 
dropped    in    conference,    although    it 
passed  the  Senate  by  an  overwhelming 
vote.     I  do  not  think  anyone  need  be 
surprised  about  it.     The  chairman  of 
the  conference  in  Senate  said,  in  effect, 
during  the  debate  on  the  Senate  floor, 
that  he  considered  It  to  be — and  I  para- 
phrase him;  I  dc  not  quote  him— one  of 
the  most  unsound  amendments  or  pro- 
posals that  had  been  made  in  liis  time 
in  the  Senate.     But  the  overwhelming 
majority  of  Senators  disagreed  with  him. 
It  Is  interesting  that  the  Senate  con- 
ferees dropped,  in  conference,  policy  re- 
form after  policy  reform  on  foreign  aid 
that  was  adopted  in  the  Senate.    I  speak 
only  for  myself.     Other  Senators  can  in- 
terpret the  action  of  the  conference,  but 
I  tell  the  Senate  how  I  interpret  it.    It 
is  exactly  the  result  we  should  expect 
when  the  number  of  conferees  is  so  lim- 
ited, so  far  as  the  Democratic  side  of  the 
conference  was  concerned.    The  result 
Is  not  surprising  when  the  three  Demo- 
crats who  were  selected,  on  the  basis  of 
the  outworn  and  unsound  principle  of 
seniority,  were  ardent  proponents  of  the 
bill,  who  made  clear  time  and  time  again 
throughout  the  debate  on  the  bill  their 
general  opposition  to  most  of  the  re- 
forms we  sought  to  bring  about. 

Mr.  President,  there  will  be  another 
day  on  which  legislation  dealing  with 
foreign  aid  will  be  before  the  Senate.  If 
anyone  believes  that  I  will  in  the  slight- 
est relent  In  my  opposition  to  foreign  aid 
as  now  administered,  he  could  not  be 
more  wrong. 

The  American  people  are  being  fleeced, 
rooked,  cheated,  and  defrauded  by  much 
of  the  foreign  aid  program. 

So  long  as  I  serve  in  the  Senate,  I  in- 
tend to  make  reform  of  foreign  aid  one 
of  my  major  legislative  objectives. 

The  reasons  for  my  objection  and  op- 
position to  the  pending  conference  re- 
port on  foreign  aid.  as  now  before  the 
Senate,  are  basically  two:  The  amounts 
to  be  authorized  are  too  high,  and  some 
significant  policy  provisions  added  by  the 
Senate  were  omitted  or  so  drastically 
changed  as  to  make  them  meaningless. 
So  important  do  I  consider  a  statu- 
tory restriction  on  aid  to  military  juntas 
that  have  deposed  constituted  govern- 
ments in  Latin  America,  that  I  would 
vote  against  almost  any  foreign  aid  bill 
that  lacks  such  a  provision;  this  one 
lacks  it.  Even  the  weak  and  feeble  Sen- 
ate language  is  sunk  without  so  much  as 
a  mention  in  the  conference  report. 


I  believe  it  ptu-ticularly  apropos  at  this 
hour — and  I  predict  that  events  in  the 
very  near  future  will  show  how  apropos 
what  I  am  saying  now  is — to  a  discussion 
of  this  subject  matter  that  I  now  write 
into  the  history  of  the  Congressional 
Record  the  source  of  the  Morse  amend- 
ment on  juntas  which  I  finally  agreed  to 
offer. 

I  fought  for  a  junta  amendment  which 
would  provide  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  could  not  make  foreign 
aid  available  to  any  country  whose  demo- 
cratically elected,  constitutional  form  of 
government  was  overthrown  by  a  mili- 
tary junta,  unless  the  President  reported 
to  Congress  that  in  his  judgment  it  was 
in  our  national  interest  to  do  so.  and 
Congress  passed  a  concurrent  resolution 
approving  of  the  President's  recom- 
mendation. That  is  the  democratic 
process.  That  is  representative  govern- 
ment put  to  work.  That  is  carrying  out 
our  check-and-balance  system  under  our 
form  of  government. 

The  administration  found  that  there 
were  many  in  Congress  who  shared  my 
point  of  view,  many  in  America  who 
shared  my  point  of  view,  and  many  of 
the  leaders  of  our  friendly  neighbors  to 
the  south  in  Latin  America  who  shared 
my  point  of  view. 

I  put  In  the  Congressional  Record 
letters  and  cablegrams  and  expressions 
from  some  of  our  best  democratic  friends 
who  are  leaders  of  democratic  regimes 
in  Latin  America. 

I  am  advised  by  the  majority  leader 
that  at  one  of  the  Tuesday  morning 
breakfasts  of  the  leadership  at  the  White 
House  the  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
from  Oregon  and  some  of  his  other  ob- 
jections to  foreign  aid  were  discussed. 

As  a  result  of  that  discussion,  the  late 
President.  John  Fitzgerald  Kennedy, 
called  me  to  the  White  House.  I  con- 
ferred with  him  for  approximately  45 
minutes  regarding  some  of  my  major  ob- 
jections to  the  foreign  aid  bill,  but  par- 
ticularly with  regard  to  my  junta  amend- 
ment. 

If  the  majority  leader  were  present,  I 
would  call  him  as  my  witness,  because  he 
knows  what  the  President  subsequent- 
ly told  him  about  this  matter.  In  that 
conference  the  President  expressed  con- 
cern as  to  whether  or  not  my  amend- 
ment would  Interfere  with  his  Presiden- 
tial right  to  recognize  a  government. 

I  said,  "Mr.  President,  I  taught  the 
separation-of-powers  doctrine  for  years, 
and  I  would  not  walk  out  on  it  now  mere- 
ly because  I  am  in  the  Senate.  I  would 
be  the  first  in  the  Senate  to  take  up  the 
forensic  cudgels  to  defend  your  right 
imder  our  Constitution  to  recognize  any 
government  that  you  wish  to  recognize. 
My  amendment  has  nothing  to  do  with 
your  right  to  recognize  a  government. 
But.  Mr.  President,  your  right  to  rec- 
ognize a  government  does  not  give  you 
the  right  to  spend  a  single  taxpayer  dol- 
lar to  aid  any  government  merely  be- 
cause you  have  recognized  it.  I  do  not 
think  you  should  aid  any  government 
that  was  created  by  a  military  junta 
overthrowing  a  democratically  elected, 
constitutional  government." 

The  President  was  not  aware  that  that 
was  the  position  of  the  senior  Senator 
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from  Oregon.  He  was  pleased.  Then 
we  discussed  my  amendment.  He  asked 
me  If  I  would  modify  my  amendment  by 
putting  it  In  the  negative  form  rather 
than  in  the  affirmative. 

He  asked  me  if  i  would  modify  my 
amendment  by  providing  that  if  the 
President  filed  a  report  with  Congress 
asking  for  aid  to  be  given  to  a  so-called 
junta  government  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  President,  it  was  in  the  national 
interest  to  aid,  he  would  be  allowed  to 
grant  such  aid  provided  Congress,  with- 
in 30  days,  did  not  pass  a  resolution  for- 
bidding it. 

I  made  it  clear  to  the  President  that 
I  would  prefer  the  affirmative  form  I 
said.  "You  would  be  in  a  much  stronger 
position  if  you  were  to  accept  an  amend- 
ment providing  that  you  would  give  no 
aid  unless  Congress  affirmatively  joined 
you  in  the  approval  of  such  aid  Fur- 
thermore, the  affirmative  form  would 
make  It  possible,  in  my  judgment,  for 
you  to  obtain  aid  in  a  matter  of  hours 
whereas  your  suggestion  would  require 
the  passage  of  at  least  30  days.  If  you 
took  it  in  the  negative  form.  I  do  not 
beheve  30  days  would  be  long  enough  " 

He  said  he  would  talk  with  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  about  it.  He  expressed  the 
view  that  he  saw  the  merit  In  my  pro- 
posal; that  he  was  concerned  about  it- 
but  that  he  had  felt  it  would  be  prefer- 
able to  make  the  approach  that  he  was 
recommending,  which  was  that  he  could 
grant  aid  after  30  days  if  Congress  In 
the  30-day  period,  did  not  pass  a  reso- 
lution forbidding  the  granting  of  the 
aid. 

I  shall  always  be  glad,  because  It  will 
be  one  of  my  most  cherished  memories 
that  my  last  conference  with  President 
Kennedy  was  that  conference.  It  was 
a  delightful  one.  It  was  a  most  friendly 
and  pleasant  one.  AU  the  President 
sought  was  my  point  of  view  on  the  Issues 
that  are  In  conflict  on  foreign  aid  at  the 
present  time. 

*i,'^^®/^y  °'  ^^^  conference  was  a  beau- 
Uful  day.     The  President  walked  with 
me  from  his  Office,  down  the  sidewalk 
to  the  pavement  within  the  White  House 
grounds,  and  part  way  down  toward  the 
southwest  gate,  where  I  was  to  take  a 
car.    In  that  walk,  having  finished  our 
discussion  of  foreign  aid,  we  discussed 
the  two  major  education  bill&— the  bill 
on  higher  education  and  the  bill  on  vo- 
cational educaUon.    The  President  was 
most  kind  in  his  reference  to  the  work 
that  we  had  done  on  those  two  bills     He 
made  clear  to  me,  as  I  pointed  out  on 
the  floor  last  Friday.  I  believe,  his  com- 
plete and  enthusiasUc  endorsement  of 
the  vocational  educaUon  bill,  which  car- 
ries out  his  recommendations   and  par- 
Ucularly    his    supplemental    report    on 
education,  which  he  filed  on  June  18  of 
this  year. 

♦v,"u,*!f°  ^^^^'^  ^^  *'^°"^  the  status  of 
the  higher  education  bill,  and  I  explained 
to  him  the  position  I  had  taken  as  I 
subsequently  explained,  that,  as  chair- 
man of  the  Senate  conferees,  I  preferred 
to  bring  up  the  higher  education  bill 
after  the  conference  report  on  the  voca- 
tional education  bill  had  been  agreed  to 
The  President  completely  agreed  with 
my  leglslaUve  procedure  In  that  regard 
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After  a  few  days— and  I  presume  that 
during  that  period  of  time  the  President 
spoke  with  the  Secretary  of  State— the 
administration  sent  to.  the  Senate  its 
junta  amendment.    The  carrier  of  the 
message  was  the  Assistant  Secretary  of 
State  for  Legislative  Affairs.  Mr.  Dutton 
I  am  glad  the  Senator  from  Minnesota 
I  Mr.  Humphrey]  is  in  the  Chamber  as 
I  give  this  account,  for  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  and  the  Senator  from  Oregon 
met  with  Mr.  Dutton  in  the  Senate  res- 
taurant and  there  discussed  the  admin- 
istration's proposal,  which  was  the  Pres- 
ident's proposal.     The  administration's 
proposal   contained    the   identical   lan- 
guage that  President  Kennedy  presented 
in  his  White  House  Office  in  the  last  con- 
ference I  had  with  him. 

^"  ^^  conference  with  Mr.  Dutton. 
m  the  Senate  restaurant.  I  said  that  I 
would  prefer  60  days,  rather  than  30 
days.  At  that  time  the  Senator  from 
Minnesota  agreed  with  me  that  such  a 
recommendation  should  be  made  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  The  Senator  from 
Minnesota  could  not  commit  the  admin- 
istration; he  could  only  recommend  At 
that  time  he  felt  that  that  recommenda- 
tion should  go  back  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  and  it  did  go  back. 

Then  the  day  for  the  final  vote  on  a 
junta     amendment     was     reached       I 
reached  the  conclusion  that  we  could 
not  get  the  60-day  provision  for  after 
an,  in  the  legislaUve  process  it  is  neces- 
sary to  count  noses.    I  felt  we  could  get 
the    President's    language,    and    I    £m- 
nounced  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate  that 
I  would  take  the  language  that  was  sent 
to  the  Senate  from  the  State  Depart- 
ment.   I  tried  to  respect  the  officials  of 
the   executive   department.    The   Con- 
gressional Record  will  show  that  I  did 
not  seek  to  take  advantage  of  my  con- 
versation with  the  President.    So  I  did 
nnL^oM  ^^  argument  I  am  making 
now.    But  this  is  a  very  important  piece 
of  legislative  history. 

However,  it  was  pretty  weU  known  in 
the  Senate  at  the  time  it  voted  on  the 

mlM'^f^^^''^  ^^^t  ^t  ^'^  an  amend- 
ment that  the  administration  was  willing 
to  accept.  I  do  not  mean,  as  I  made  clear 
inen,  that  the  administration  would 
have  preferred  my  amendment  to  no 
amendment.  But  faced  with  the  seri- 
ous possibility  that  they  would  have  to 
accept  an  amendment,  this  was  their 
proposal  for  compromise,  and  this  was 
cVf.  !^7,s^?ent's  own  language,  as  he 
stated  it  to  me  in  my  last  conference 
witn  him. 

When  the  vote  was  taken  on  the  final 
Morse  junta  amendment,  the  amend- 
ment was  defeated.  The  Senate  had  a 
right  to  work  its  will  in  that  respect  In 
my  judgment,  the  Senate  made  a  serious 
mistake,  particularly  In  view  of  the  on- 
coming problems  in  Latin  America 
■rime  will  prove  the  significance  of  my 
statement. 

Now  we  have  a  conference  report 
which  does  not  contain  a  single  word 
that  will  be  helpful  in  connection  with 
the  junto  problem  that  faces  us  in  Latin 
America.  The  conference  report  says 
not  one  word  about  the  problem.  That 
is  one  reason  why  I  oppose  the  confer- 
ence report,  for.  In  my  judgment,  the 
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problem  of  coups  In  Latin  America  prob- 
ably has  to  be  placed  at  the  top  of  the 

iSh^.o?f^/''*^"^^^°^  °^  ^-S-  relations 
With  Latin  America. 

Either  this  great  Nation  must  make  it 
crystal  clear  to  Latin  America  that  it 
will  not  aid.  directly  or  indirectly,  mili- 
taiT  juntas  in  overthrowing  democrati- 
cally elected  governments  in  Latin 
America,  or  the  United  States  will  have 
to  assume  a  larger  responsibility  for 
the  loss  to  communism  of  one  Latin 
American  government  after  another  in 
the  immediate  future 

Mr.  GRUENING.  Mr.  President,  will 
the  Senator  yield? 
Mr.  MORSE.  I  yield 
Mr.  GRUENING.  Is'  not  this  a  prin- 
ciple that  was  deeply  enshrined  In  the 
agreement  at  Punto  del  Este?  Were  not 
the  principles  of  evolution  in  economic 
progress  under  democraUc  forms  the 
principles  repeatedly  set  forth  by  Presi- 
dent Kennedy? 

Mr.  MORSE.    I  believe  so.    That  was 
always  my  understanding.    I  beUeve  that 
if  we  encourage  militory  juntos,  by  rec- 
ognition of  governments  set  up  by  mili- 
tory juntas,  we  shall   be  doing  Khru- 
shchev's job  for  him. 
•  I  repeat.  Mr.  President,  that,  in  my 
judgment,  if  the  United  Stotes  recog- 
nizes militory-junto  governments  set  up 
in  the  Dominican  Republic  or  in  Hon- 
duras, the  United  Stotes  wiU  be  doing 
Khrushchev's  job  and  Castro's  job  for 
them,  will  play  directly  into  the  hands  of 
the  Communist  elements  in  Latin  Amer- 
ica,   will    discourage    our    democratic 
friends  in  Latin  America,  and  will  pro- 
vide, in  regard  to  Latin  America,  another 
example  of  American  hypocrisy.   Unhap- 
pily, throughout  Latin  America  our  rec- 
ord is  pockmarked  with  hypocrisy. 

Mr.  President,  I  beUeve  it  is  regrettoble 
that  we  are  confronted  with  a  conference 
report  which  says  nothing  about  this  ur- 
gent problem  of  juntas  in  Latin  America 
For  that  reason,  I  am  opposed  to  the  con- 
ference report,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
our  democratic  friends  In  Latin  America 
have  been  dealt  a  serious  blow  by  the 
conference  report. 

I  would  that  we  had  adopted  at  least 
the  language  proposed  by  President  Ken- 
nedy, although  again  I  make  clear  that 
I  am  not  saying  that  he  would  have  pre- 
ferred that  language  to  no  language  at 
aU.  But  I  think  time  will  prove  that 
at  least  language  as  strong  as  that  which 
President  Kennedy  was  willing  to  accept 
would  have  been  one  of  the  great  weap- 
ons we  could  have  used  against  junto 
tokeovers. 

Equally  important  Is  the  determination 
that  when  nations  are  economically  ca- 
pable of  financing  their  own  development 
and  their  defenses,  the  American  tax- 
payers shaU  be  relieved  of  the  burden 
of  financing  them.  The  Senate  amend- 
ment defining  such  nations  was  elimi- 
nated. 

The  necessity  for  a  complete  country- 
by-country  review  of  foreign  aid  next 
year  was  emphasized  in  two  Senate  pro- 
visions, neither  of  which  now  remains  in 
the  biU.  The  first  was  my  own  amend- 
ment repealing  the  authorization  for  the 
Development  Loan  Fimd  for  the  fiscal 
years  1965  and  1966.    That  provision  was 
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entirely  eliminated.  The  second  Senate 
amendment  was  that  offered  by  the  Sen- 
ator from  Kentucky  [Mr.  Cooper],  re- 
quiring the  President  to  set  up  commit- 
tees to  review  economic  aid  in  each  coun- 
try. These  committees  were  to  be  of 
three  to  five  members,  with  a  majority 
representing  the  public,  and  reporting 
to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
whether  the  recipient  country  has  a 
practical  development  program,  is  pro- 
viding the  maximum  amount  of  self-help, 
has  adopted  reforms  necessary  to  the 
success  of  the  program,  and  whether  the 
projects  being  financed  by  the  United 
States  contribute  materially  to  the  needs 
of  that  country's  development  and  to 
the  purpose  of  the  United  States  in 
strengthening  democratic  processes. 

This  Senate  amendment  was  similar 
in  purpose  to  my  own  amendment  which 
would  have  canceled  all  foreign  aid  at 
the  close  of  the  fiscal  year   1964  and 
started  over  with  criteria  very  much  like 
those  outlined  in  the  Cooper  amendment. 
The  conference  gutted   this  amend- 
ment, by  making  the  appointment  of 
these    committees    permissive,     rather 
than  mandatory,  and  by  allowing  the 
President  to  determine  the  makeup  of 
the  committees,  if  he  appoints  any  at  all. 
I  submit  that  this  issue,  while  it  does 
not  go  to  the  heart  of  the  current  pro- 
gram, does  go  to  the  heart  of  the  future 
of  foreign  aid.    The  language  of  the  con- 
ference report  is  a  clear  indication  that 
4hose  who  wrote  it  and  signed  it  have 
no  intention  of  requiring  a  reevaluated 
and  revamped  program  from  the  admin- 
istration.    Virtual  elimination  of  these 
two  Senate  amendments  is  the  proof  of 
the  pudding  that  the  report  of  the  Sen- 
ate Foreign  Relations  Committee,  call- 
ing for  a  revamped  program  for  1965.  is 
nothing  more  than  window  dressing. 

MAKXT7P   or  COKTTJlTliCt 

To  begin  at  the  beginning,  however. 
I  would  call  attention  to  the  makeup  of 
the  conference  itself.  Last  year,  the 
Senate  was  represented  by  seven  con- 
ferees. They  were  Senators  Fulbright, 
Sparkman,  Humphrey,  Mansfield,  Cape- 
hart — who    replaced    Senator    Wiley 

Hickenlooper,  and  Aiken.    This  year  the 

Senate  was  represented  by  only  five  can- 
uuiio  lui  mc  itcAb  ujictu  years  "ana  aenn- 

Ing    ecDnomically    developed    countries 
were  eliminated. 

Most  important,  however,  is  the  elimi- 
nation or  watering  down  of  the  provi- 
sions that  were  to  guarantee  Congress  a 
new  program  next  year.  In  my  opinion, 
this  Is  the  real  issue  in  this  year's  for- 
eign aid  bill.  It  is  an  Issue  of  whether 
Congress  means  what  it  says  when  we 
call  for  a  revamping  of  foreign  aid.  We 
can  always  cut  the  funds  if  we  do  not 
like  the  program :  but  how  do  those  of  us 
who  believe  foreign  aid  can  have  useful 
and  fruitful  application  go  about  getting 
the  kind  of  standards  and  requirements 
that  produce  such  a  program?  That  is 
our  problem;  but  we  have  had  the  ground 
t:ut  out  from  under  us  by  the  conference 
report. 

Our  only  recourse  is  a  co\mtry-by- 
coimtry  review  of  foreign  aid  by  our- 
selves. When  the  aid  authorization 
comes  before  the  Senate  Foreign  Rela- 
tions Committee  next  year,  it  will  be  up 
to  us  to  examine  every  program,  in  every 
country,  in  all  its  ramifications.  I  serve 
notice  on  the  State  Department  and  the 
Pentagon  that  that  will  be  the  approach 
I  will  make.  I  also  serve  notice  on  the 
Foreign  Relations  Committee  that  never 
again,  so  long  as  I  am  a  member  of  that 
committee,  with  a  bill  as  important  as 
this  one,  will  I  go  along  in  a  coopera- 
tive attitude  and  arrangement  of  10  min- 
utes at  a  time  for  cross-examination, 
the  objective  being  to  permit  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  or  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense or  Mr.  Bell,  the  Director  of  AID, 
to  conclude  their  presentations  at  one 
session  of  the  committee  hearings. 

Of  course,  I  shall  abide  by  the  will 
of  my  colleagues  In  regard  to  the  rota- 
tion system;  but  next  time  when  we 
take  up  foreign  aid,  country  by  coun- 
try. I  shall  insist,  as  a  Senator  from  a 
sovereign  State,  representing  its  people, 
that  we  keep  Mr.  Rusk.  Mr.  Bell,  and 
Mr.  McNamara  before  the  committee  for 
as  many  days  as  will  be  required  in 
order  to  have  adequate  cross-examina- 
tion, on  a  country-by-country  basis,  in 
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approved  and  $100,290,000  less  than  the 
Senate  approved.  The  only  substantial 
increase  in  the  Senate  figures  was  for 
the  Social  Progress  Trust  Fund,  which 
put  the  amount  at  $180  million,  com- 
pared to  $155  million  allowed  by  the  Sen- 
ate and  $200  million  allowed  by  the 
House.  There  was  also  a  $2  million  in- 
crease in  AID  administrative  expenses 
over  what  the  Senate  provided. 

I  shall  always  be  at  a  loss  to  under- 
stand that.  If  there  is  any  group  whose 
wasteful  administration  is  so  flagrant 
that  it  is  known  around  the  world,  it  is 
the  group  responsible  for  the  military  ex- 
penditures of  AID.  If  there  is  any  place 
where  we  had  a  better  opportunity  to 
save  the  American  taxpayers  great  sums 
of  money.  I  do  not  know  where  it  could 
be  found.  However,  instead,  the  con- 
ferees recommend  a  $2  million  increase. 
But  with  the  possible  exception  of  the 
funds  for  Latin  America,  I  believe  the 
House  figures  were  more  realistic 
throughout  than  were  the  Senate  figures 
on  the  items  in  disagreement. 

The  authorizations  for   development 
loans,  for  supporting  assistance,  for  mil- 
itary assistance,  and  for  the  contingency 
fund   are   still   far   in    excess   of   what 
should  be  spent  in  foreign  aid.    I  do  not 
even  exempt  the  Latin  American  pro- 
gram from  that  statement.     There  are 
increasing  signs  that  the  largest  recipi- 
ents of  U.S.  aid  in  Latin  America  are 
drifting  away  from  the  objectives  of  the 
Alliance  and  are  failing  to  fulfill  their 
own  obligations  under  it.    In  Argentina, 
we  have  seen  every  U.S.  dollar  of  private 
investment  there  held  hostage  for  more 
foreign  aid  dollars.     Senators  will  re- 
call that  the  Senate  had  no  more  than 
adopted   the   Hickenlooper  amendment 
suspending  aid,  when  contracts  with  pri- 
vate   investors    were    canceled    without 
fair  compensation,  and  the  Government 
of  Argentina  pointed  out  that  there  was 
far  more  American  wealth  in  Argentina 
that  it  could  seize  than  was  represented 
in  the  oil  contracts,  if  the  United  States 
made  good  on  the  Hickenlooper  amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  President,  my  position  in  regard 
to  threat  is  this:  Let  us  call  Argentina's 
hand.    So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  until 

*  "Xttr'.'^'rfcoiiJciiC;    »u   tirucie,  ~  puoiisnea 

this  morning  in  the  New  York  Times,  has 
a  close  and  direct  bearing  on  the  pending 
conference  report.  The  article  has  the 
headline : 

Johnson  Calls  In  Passman  on  Aid. 


The  article  was  written  by  Felix  Belalr. 
Jr.  I  ask  unanimous  consent  that  the 
entire  article  be  printed  at  this  point  in 
the  Record. 

Ihere  being  no  objection,  the  article 
was  ordered  to  be  printed  in  the  Record, 
as  follows: 

Johnson  Calls  in  Passman  on  Aid — Whitc 
Housx  Mettinc  Dkaws  Links  ro«  a  Show- 
down 

(By  Pellx  Belalr.  Jr.) 

Washington,  December  1 1  .—President 
Johnson  Intervened  today  to  prevent  a  fur- 
ther slash  in  this  year's  foreign  aid  funds. 

He  sought  to  maintain  the  93.6  btillon  com- 
promise authorisation  recently  approved  by 
Senate  and  House  negotiators. 

He  Eiunmoned  Speaker  John  W.  McCoa- 
MACK  and  Representative  Otto  E.  Passman. 
Chairman  of  the  House  Appropriations  Sub- 
committee on  Foreign  Aid.  to  a  White  Hous« 
conference  with  Oavld  E.  Bell.  Administrator 
of  the  Agency  for  International  Development 
and  Lawrence  P.  O'Brien,  congressional 
liaison  chief  for  the  President. 

From  the  meeting  emerged  a  clear  defini- 
tion of  the  battlelines  in  what  has  already 
become  the  toughest  behlnd-the-sce-.es  fight 
over  foreign  aid  In  many  years.  President 
Johnson  gave  the  component  parts  of  the 
$3.6  billion  he  wants  for  this  year's  commit- 
ments. Mr.  Passman  outlined  his  own  set 
of  figures.  They  were  far  apart  both  on 
figures  and  categories. 

No  agreement  or  compromise  was  sought 
or  offered  by  either  side.  But  It  was  im- 
plicit In  the  President's  position  that  he 
was  prepared  to  force  a  showdown  on  the 
House  floor  if  Mr.  Passman  carried  out  hla 
announced  Intention  to  bring  in  an  appro- 
prtatlon  bill  of  less  than  $3  billion  for  what 
the  administration  calls  its  substantive  aid 
program. 

Another  major  consequence  of  the  meet- 
ing was  to  make  it  impossible  for  the  Louisi- 
ana Democrat  to  outsmart  the  administra- 
tion by  making  a  deal  on  a  certain  appropri- 
ation fl'jure  to  avoid  a  floor  flght  and  then 
including  in  his  agreement  figure  many 
extraneous  items  that  the  administration 
does  not  regard  as  part  of  the  aid  program. 


the  Senator  to  know  that.    I  also  want 
the  Senator  to  know  that  I  believe  it  is 
regrettable  that  the  Cooper  amendments 
which  were  in  the  bill,  were  dropped. 

I  tried  my  best  to  maintain  those 
amendments.  I  was  not  very  successful. 
I  did  not  want  the  Senator's  statement 
today,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  I  was 
present  in  the  Chamber,  to  go  uncorrob- 
orated in  reference  to  the  amendment. 
I  owe  the  Senator  that  fairness,  and  I 
wanted  the  Record  to  so  reveal 

Mr.   MORSE.     The  Senator  is   very 
kind,  and  I  appreciate  it  very  much. 

Mr.  President,  I  continue  my  discus- 
sion of  the  conference  report. 

The  Act  of  Bogota  and  the  Act  of  Pun- 
ta  del  Este  both  made  it  perfectly  clear 
that  private  investment  was  to  be  the 
source  of  by  far  the  largest  part  of  de- 
velopment capital.  Now  we  find  that  to 
one  of  the  largest  participants  and  bene- 
ficiaries from  the  Alliance,  our  private 
capital  is  only  a  hostage  being  held  to 
coerce  the  United  States  into  giving  Ar- 
gentina more  of  our  taxpayer  dollars. 

I  know  that  more  recent  word  is  that 
Argentina  is  having  some  second 
thoughts.  Some  accord  on  the  oil  con- 
tracts is  reportedly  possible.  But  irre- 
specUve  of  its  outcome,  the  incident 
proves  to  me  that  some  Latin  American 
countries  are  not  yet  ready  for  the 
Alliance  for  Progress. 

Argentina  has  yet  to  submit  a  plan 
called  for  by  the  Act  of  Punta  del  Este 
as  a  basis  for  eligibility  to  receive  foreign 
aid  under  the  Alliance  for  Progress  pro- 
gram. But  she  Is  after  the  money,  and 
she  has  been  receiving  it  without  a  plan. 
She  has  been  getting  millions  of  dollars 
out  of  the  Piesident's  contingency  fund 
as  has  Brazil,  yet  neither  country  has 
submitted  a  plan. 

So  long  as  we  follow  such  an  inefficient 
administrative  course  of  action  in  han- 
dling foreign  aid.  what  can  we  expect 
from  Latin  America  but  a  fiouting  of  the 
wishes  of  the  United  States? 

As  I  have  stated  previously  in  this 
speech,  in  effect  we  sanction  military 
overthrows  by  waiting  a  few  weeks  and 
then  recognizing  them,  and  then  aiding 
them.  We  weaken  every  friendly  demo- 
cratic .nation  in  all  of  Ls.tjA  iVwe^JC'V.hiY 
the  administration  said  it  was  turning  bnck 
to  the  Treasury  Department.  That  was  be- 
fore Senate-House  negotiators  compromised 
differences  and  brought  back  agreement  on 
a  conUngency  fund  of  9160  mUllon.  com- 
pared with  the  administration's  $300  million 
asking  figure. 

Now.  President  Johnson  made  clear,  he 
wants  the  $127  million  put  back  In  the 
appropriation  bill. 

Representative  Passman  was  keeping  his 
own  counsel  about  his  intentions.  But 
some  members  of  his  subcommittee  indicated 
that  the  President's  Intervention  has  put 
him  In  the  most  dUOcult  position  in  many 
years  In  trying  to  win  over  a  majority  of 
the  subcommittee  to  his  formula. 

This  was  reflected  In  his  recent  attempts 
to  make  a  no-floor-flght  deal  with  the 
Speaker.  But  Mr.  McCokmack's  unwllllni?- 
ness  to  be  maneuvered  into  the  position  of 
middleman  culminated  in  today's  Whit* 
House  meeting. 

Resentment  of  some  members  of  the  sub- 
committee at  what  they  considered  Mr. 
Passman's  attempt  to  railroad  his  formula 
through  that  group  broke  Into  the  open 
earlier  in  the  day.  On  the  House  floor,  Mr. 
Passman  sought  unanimous  consent  to  file 
by  midnight  Friday  a  report  from  the  full 
appropriations  panel  on  his  bill. 

Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  the  arti- 
cle indicates  that  President  Johnson  is 
Insisting  upon  a  foreign  aid  appropria- 
tion of  at  least  $3  billion  In  new  money 
for  the  purposes  of  the  Foreign  Assist- 
ance Act.  plus  reappropriation  of  some 
unspent  furids  from  last  year.  I  partic- 
ularly call  attention  to  these  words  in 
Mr.  Belalr's  article: 

President  Johnson  made  it  cle.ir  that  the 
only  carryover  funds  in  which  he  was  in- 
terested were  $209  million  of  unexpended 
balances  of  military  and  economic  aid  ap- 
propriations that  lapsed  last  June  30  and 
bad  to  be  reappropriated  for  that  reason. 

The  President  Included  In  bis  $209  million 
an  Item  of  $127  million  that  w.\s  unexpended 
from  his  cold  war  contingency  fund  and  that 
the  Administration  said  it  was  turning  back 
to  the  Treasury.  That  was  before  Senate- 
House  negotiators  compromised  differences 
and  brought  back  agreement  on  a  contin- 
gency fund  of  $160  million,  compared  with 
the  Administration's  $300  million  asking 
figure. 
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spent  in  Latin  America,  the  whole  pro- 
gram must  be  reviewed  right  from  its 
roots,  country  by  country. 

I  called  this  to  the  attention  of  Mr 
Moscoso  in  a  letter  I  sent  to  him  this 
morning  in  regard  to  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  and  the  great  diffi- 
culties which  I  believe  will  confront  us  in 
the  months  and  years  immediately  ahead 
unless  the  administration  of  the  Alli- 
ance for  Progress, program  Itself  Is  dras- 
tically changed.    1 1 

I  see  no  likellhbod  that  $600  million 
plus  the  $180  million  of  the  Social  Prog- 
ress Trust  Fund,  could  be  effectively  and 
^fflcienUy  spent  in  LaUn  America  In  fiscal 

mviSTMKKT  GUARANTEIS 

Adoption  of  the  House  language  on  In- 
vestment guarantees  was  an  improve- 
ment In  the  bill  over  the  Senate  version 
But  it  Is  only  a  small  beginning  In  the  di- 
rection of  reducing  and  processing  the 
objectives  of  foreign  aid.    In  this  case 
the  amendment  states  that  aid  Is  pro- 
J:/^   ^  *"y  ^^^  developed  country 
which  fails  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  United  States  to  institute  an 
Investment  guarantee  program  providing 
protection  to  private  investors  against 
inconverUbility    and    expropriation    or 
confiscation.    The  Senate  language  was 
only  a  "sense  of  Congress"  statement  to 
the  same  effect.    I  note  that  the  effec- 
tive date  was  changed,  however,  from 
P^^cember  of  1964  to  December  of  1965. 
I  think  that  is  too  generous.    I  see  no 
reason  why  Congress  should  not  make  It 
clear  that  nations  seeking  capital  from 
the  United  States  cannot  receive  public 
money  from  our  taxpayers  while  at  the 
same   time  they  reject,   discourage    or 
even  seize  the  Investments  of  our  private 
citizens.    By  moving  the  effective  date  to 
the  end  of  1965.  we  have  suspended  its 
appllcabUity  to  the  program  for  fiscal 
1964     It  Is  now  only  a  promise,  a  state- 
ment of  Intention.   I  regret  that  the  con- 
ferees did  not  write  it  Into  this  year's 
program.  ^ 

PURPOSES.    OBJECTtVKS.    AND    PRIORTnKS 

The  omission  of  the  House  amendment 
requu-ing  a  detailed  statement  of  the 
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istrations  have  a  pretty  good  idea  what 
they  are  going  to  do  with  contingency 
funds  before  they  are  ever  appropriated 
In  short,  the  emergencies  are  not  unfore- 
seen or  unanticipated.  They  are  known 
in  advance. 

I  refer  Senators  again  to  the  figures 
placed  in  the  Record  during  the  debate 
on  this  authorization  bill.  As  our  mag- 
nificent friend  from  Louisiana  [Mr  El- 
lender  ]  proved  beyond  any  question  not 
more  than  $35  miUlon  was  spent  oiit  of 
the  conUngency  fund  last  year  for  real 
unforeseen  emergencies.  That  is  out  of 
appropriated  funds  of  $250  million— $35 
million  spent  for  real  emergencies. 

The  real  emergencies  were  natural 
disasters,  and  upheavals  in  various  coun- 
tries In  Latin  America  resulting  from  the 
Cuban  missile  crisis  of  1962.  At  that 
time,  we  made  available  small  amounts 
to  several  countries  in  South  and  Cen- 
tral America  to  forestall  Castro-Inspired 
disorders. 

But  out  of  the  contingency  fund  we 
also  extended  $7  million  to  Ecuador  to 
cover  a  budget  deficit,  and  "to  avoid  se- 
rious political  disturbances  which  would 
result  from  the  Ooyernmenfs  Inability 
to  meet  Its  Immediate  expenses." 

Did  Senators  ever  hear  of  a  budget 
deficit  in  the  United  States?     i  am  at 
a  complete  loss  to  understand  why  it  is 
thought  proper  to  take  $7  million  out  of 
the  contingency  fund,  unknown  at  the 
time  by  Congress  or  the  American  people 
to  shore  up  a  deficit  in  the  budget  of 
Ecuador.    l  said  during  the  debate  on  the 
bill,  and  I  repeat  now  In  the  debate  on 
the  conference  report,  that  it  is  an  im- 
proper use  of  contingency  funds.     The 
purpose   for  which   contingency   funds 
should  be  spent,  on  the  basis  of  which  it 
has  always  been  implied  they  are  being 
asked,  is  for  an  emergency  to  the  United 
States  that  threatens  the  security  of  the 
Republic.    We  had  better  get  back  to  our 
objective — and  fast. 

Three  hundred  million  dollars  for  a 
contingency  fund  is  $300  million  of  un- 
checked funds.  Forget  about  the  in- 
dividual Involved.   Think  only  of  the  of- 


fer emergencies  affecting  the  vital  Inter- 
ests of  the  United  States.  But  It  would 
I  believe,  reduce  the  extent  to  which  aid 
programs  in  many  countries  are  revised 
upward  after  Congress  has  been  shown 
a  different  outline  of  what  is  planned 
for  them. 

SHORT-TERM    EMERCENCT    ASSISTANCI: 

The  House  provision  which  is  now  sec- 
tion lOKc)  (3)  is  an  improvement  Insofar 
as  it  goes.  But  it  urges  only  that  devel- 
opment loan  money  not  be  diverted  to 
such  short-range  purposes  as  budget 
support,  balance-of-payment  problems 
and  military  purposes.  It  says  nothing 
about  uses  of  supporting  assistance  or 
contingency  funds  for  these  same  pur- 
poses. 

I  am  interested  to  note  that  the  lan- 
guage approved  spells  out  these  undesir- 
able uses  of  development  loan  funds 
which  I  think  should  be  extended  to  all 
kinds  of  U.S.  aid  in  certain  parts  of  the 
world.  It  says  "such  as  budgetary  pur- 
poses, balance-of-payments  purposes,  or 
military  purposes."  I  offered  an  amend- 
ment in  the  Senate  prohibiting  expendi- 
ture of  any  kind  of  aid  money  for  the 
first  two  of  these  purposes  in  Latin 
America.  I  Intend  to  continue  pressing 
the  prohibition  at  every  opportunity. 
Now  that  this  language  is  part  of  the 
foreign  aid  statute,  there  Is  a  precedent 
and  a  very  smaU  beginning,  to  curb  this 
improductive  use  of  American  money. 

AID  TO  SOtJTH  VIETNAM 

The  Statement  of  the  conferees  notes 
that  the  Senate's  "sense  of  Congress" 
language  on  South  Vietnam  is  retained 
It  states  that  aid  to  that  country  should 
be  extended  or  withheld  "at  the  discre- 
tion of  the  President"  to  further  the  ob- 
jectives of  victory  In  the  war  against 
communism  and  the  return  of  Americans 
involved  in  the  struggle.  That  Is  not 
much  of  an  amendment.  It  certainly  Is 
no  help  to  the  President  or  to  his  admin- 
istration. It  is  congressional  buck- 
passing  at  its  most  obvious.  Least  of  all 
It  will  not  absolve  Members  of  Congress* 
from  the  responsibility  for  getting  and 
keeping  the  United  States  involved 
poUtically  and  militarily  in  one  of  the 


No  Mr.  President,  no  President  can 
possibly  justify  on  the  basis  of  the  ele- 
ment of  time  $300  million  for  a  con- 
tingency fund. 

What  we  are  really  doing  in  effect  as  a 
Congress  is  waiving  a  constitutional  re- 
sponsibility.    There    is    a    tendency    to 
downgrade  Congress  and  to  seek  to  un- 
dermine the  powers  of  Congress  and  to 
puild  up  the  powers  of  the  Executive     It 
is  dangerous.    It  is  dangerous  because  I 
point  out,  it  changes  our  form  of  govern- 
ment.   It  changes  our  form  of  govern- 
ment from  a  government  of  3  coordinate 
coequal   branches  of  government   to   a 
form  of  government  in  which  the  Execu- 
tive is  supreme.    It  is  not  safe  for  the 
American  people  to  live  under  a  govern- 
ment which  has  become  a  government  in 
which     the     Executive     has     become 
supreme. 

Do  not  make  the  mistake  of  thinking 
I  say  to  the  American  people,  that  our 
system    of    representative    government 
cannot     be    changed    into    a    system 
of      executive-controlled      government. 
Whenever  the  ugly  head   of  executive 
supremacy    rears    itself,    the    Congress 
should  strike  it  down.    It  is  rearing  its 
ugly  head  in  connection  with  the  issue 
of  contingency  funds.    In  principle.  $300 
million  requested  for  contingency  funds 
is  a  movement  in  the  direction  of  mak- 
ing the  executive  supreme.    It  must  be 
stopped.    If  it  is  true  that  the  admin- 
istration IS  proposing  that  $127  million 
of  unexpended  funds  in  the  contingency 
fund  which  would  otherwise  revert  to 
the  Treasury  of  the  United  States  should 
be  reappropriated  to  the  executive  and 
added  to  the  $160  million  set  forth  in 
the  conference  report  for  contingency 
funds,    it    should    be    stopped    by    the 
Congress. 

Oh.  I  know  the  comments  that  will  be 
made  on  the  argument  I  have  made  It 
will  probably  be  said  that  this  is  a  serious 
attack  on  the  President.  Nonsense. 
But  it  IS  a  serious  attack  on  a  proposal 
to  enhance  the  power  of  the  Executive 
which  is  inconsistent  with  our  system 
of  government  based  upon  three  coordl- 
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In  my  opinion,  the  House  provision  re- 
garding interest  rates  on  development 
loans  should  have  been  retained  In- 
stead It  was  modified  to  permit  a  grace 
period  of  up  to  10  years,  during  which 
the  rate  may  be  as  low  as  three-quartens 
or  1  percent,  whereas  the  House  language 
provided  for  no  grace  period.  In  view 
of  the  fact  that  the  House  said  nothing 

l^r^J  ^""^  P^'^^^  »"d  the  Senate 
al  owed  a  grace  period  up  to  5  years,  one 
might  logically  expect  the  grace  period 
to  be  not  more  than  5  years.  But  It 
magically  rose  in  this  conference  to  10 
o!fiS  f^^^the  35-year  limit  of  the  loans 
called  for  by  the  Senate  also  disappeared 
The  tightening  of  the  interest  rates  on 
loans  must  be  a  foremost  objective  next 
year  m  considering  a  foreign  aid  authori- 
zation. 

If  anybody  wants  proof  or  Justifica- 
tion for  the  statement  of  the  senior  Sen- 
ator from  Oregon  that  the  American  tax- 
payers are  being  fleeced,  defrauded  and 
deceived  by  this  bill,  let  him  examine  the 
conference  report  on  interest  rates     It 
will  continue  the  rate  at  three-quarters 
of  1  percent  for  up  to  10  years.    It  wiU 
contmue  the  10-year  grace  period,  with 
no  requirement  for  payment  on  the  capi- 
tal.   It  will  continue  the  shocking  pres- 
ent arrangement  whereby  Russia,  Great 
Britain.    France.    West    Germany    can 
lend,  on  a  short-term  loan  basis  at  5  and 
6  percent  interest  and  get  paid  off  at  the 
expense  of  the  American  taxpayers  who 
under   this  program,  put  up  loans  at 
three-quarters  of  1  percent  for  lo  years 
and  thereafter  not  more  than  2  percent. 
If  that  Is  not  rooking  and  cheating  and 
defrauding  the  American  taxpayer  I  do 
not  know  the  definition  of  the  terms. 

I  said  during  the  debate,  and  I  say  to- 
night, that  the  American  taxpayers  must 
hold  to  political  accountability  those  re- 
sponsible for  that  kind  of  bill.    Until  the 
American  taxpayers  walk  into  that  cita- 
del of  freedom,  the  voting  booth,  and 
hold  politicians  accountable  for  this  kind 
of  injustice,  we  shaU  not  have  the  lesson 
learned  here  In  the  Congress  that  a  pro- 
gram such  as  this  cannot  be  foisted  on 
'^'l^"'*J^  "'""^*'''      "^^  "°  "oi^  ftave  that 
much  money.    In  my  judgment,  we  can- 
not justify  it  in  a  single  specific  instance 
In  fiscal  1963,  we  also  used  $23  9  mil- 
lion out  of  the  contingency  fund  to  sup- 
PorU;he  economy  of  the  Dominican  Re- 

^^^\  ^""^  °^""°^  °^  it  went  to  assist 
agriculture  and  industrial  diversification 
for  some  reason  that  completely  eludes 
my  wildest  imagination,  in  respect  to  a 
U.S.  national  emergency.  The  use  of 
$2^2.750,800  of  this  remains   "corJiden- 

Do  Senators  believe  it  is  safe    in  it 

TT«T?i'"^^l  ^  ^^^  ^^y  President  of  the 
United  States  that  many  millions  of  dol- 
lars to  spend  in  accordance  with  his  own 
judgment  or  whims,  unchecked  by  the 
taxpayers  of  the  United  States ' 

Oh  I  know.  It  will  be  said  that  these 
are  abstract  principles  of  government  I 
am  talking  about,  and  that  therefore  the 
Objections  are  impractical  and  theoreti- 
cal, i  repeat,  the  only  rights  of  freedom 
the  American  people  have  are  in  relaUon- 
ship  to  the  abstract  principles  of  govern- 
ment under  which  they  live. 

Never  argue  with  me  that  we  can  justi- 
fy expediency  in  the  name  of  practicality 
Never  argue  with  me  that  we  can  com-^ 
promise  these  basic  principles  and  guar- 
ant^s  of  our  system  of  government  and 
stil  preserve  for  the  American  people 
their  rights  to  freedom,  for  their  rights 
to  freedom  are  dependent  upon  main- 
taining good  faith  and  respect  in  the  car- 
rying out  of  these  abstract  principles  of 
government. 

Ju"°^^.'"^*"y  concerned  about  the  ease 
with  which  administrations  have  been 
able  to  get  through  the  Congress  these 
violations  of  abstract  principles  of  gov- 
ernment, as  they  have  been  succeeding  to 
do  in  connection  with  the  contingency 
fund.  We  must  hold  the  Presidency  to 
an  accountability. 

The  contingency  fund  use  in  the  Do- 
minican RepubUc  was  aU  grant  money. 
So  was  $2  million  in  contingency  funds 
given  to  Trinidad -Tobago. 

Twenty-five  and  a  half  million  of  con- 
tingency fund  dollars  went  to  BrazU  in 
the  form  of  a  loan. 
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Why  in  the  world  should  we  loan 
money  to  Brazil  out  of  a  contingency 
fund?  How  does  that  meet  a  definition 
of  "UJ3.  emergency"?  What  la  wrong 
with  insisting  that  an  administration 
come  to  the  Congress  and  get  legislative 
approval  for  a  $25  million  loan  to  Brazil? 
I  do  not  know  what  Is  wrong  with  that, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  it  Is  exactly  what 
the  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
provides. 

I  happen  to  believe  that  any  dollar 
spent  out  of  a  Presidential  contingency 
fund  for  any  so-called  emergency  which 
is  not  a  UJ3.  emergency,  which  en- 
dangers the  security  of  the  United 
States,  is  an  unconstitutional  act  on  the 
part  of  the  President  of  the  United 
States.  Oh.  I  know  it  will  be  said,  "You 
cannot  very  well  test  it  in  the  courts. 
Senator."  But  that  does  iu}t  make  it 
any  less  unconstitutional. 

Let  us  take  a  little  longer  look  at  the 
$25.5  million  of  the  contingency  funds 
that  went  to  Brazil  in  the  form  of  a  loan. 
It  was  extended  last  March,  when  the 
Brazilian  Finance  Minister  negotiated 
a  $84  million  package  from  several  Amer- 
ican aid  sources  to  balance  its  interna- 
tional payments. 

Twenty  million  dollars  more  went  to 
Argentina  to  correct  its  serious  balance- 
of-payments  and  budget  deficit.  Hence 
a  total  of  $45  million  was  used  from  the 
contingency  fund  for  Brazil  and  Argen- 
tirm  alone  in  fiscal  1963,  not  for  any  un- 
foreseen situations  at  all.  but  to  bail  them 
out  of  embarrassing  situations  that  were 
foreseen  by  many  in  both  countries. 

There  is  another  shocking  phase  of 
this.  That  was  American  taxpayers' 
money,  and  in  some  amounts  it  was  used 
to  pay  American  business  creditors  of  the 
Brazilian  and  Argentine  Governments. 
I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  how  anyone 
could  possibly  believe  that  could  be 
Justified.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand 
how  any  one  could  believe  one  could  Jus- 
tify using  American  taxpayers'  dollars 
from  a  Presidential  contingency  fund  to 
bail  out  foreign  governments  and  to  help 
foreign  governments  pay  American  busi- 
ness interests  to  whom  they  owe  money. 
Then  there  are  those  in  this  country 
who  get  a  little  concerned  about  subsidies 
to  American  farmers.  No  economic 
group  in  the  United  States  has  received 
anywhere  near  the  amount  in  subsidy 
from  the  American  taxpayers  that  Amer- 
ican business  interests  have.  But  here 
is  an  unjustifiable  subsidy. 

I  have  just  related  the  facts  to  show 
how  the  contingency  funds  were  spent 
in  Latin  America  up  to  March  of  fiscal 
year  1963. 

Of  course,  this  Is  not  anything  like 
the  only  aid  these  countries  received 
from  us.  It  is  only  in  addition  to  the 
aid  they  received  from  the  other  cate- 
gories of  foreign  aid. 

I  think  it  is  apparent  that  the  con- 
tingency fund  is  the  loophole  of  the 
Alliance  for  Progress.  Unless  it  is 
closed,  the  Alliance  cannot  demand  ef- 
fective self-help  from  the  biggest  coun- 
tries of  the  hemisphere — Brazil  and 
Argentina.  So  long  as  these  two  largest 
nations  of  South  America  are  able  to 
flout  the  requirements  of  the  Alliance 
and    obtain   money   from    the    United 


States,  anyway,  through  the  contingency 
fund,  the  other  nations  of  Latin  America 
are  not  going  to  see  much  need  for  them 
to  meet  the  reqmrements  of  the  Alliance, 
either. 

uuM'iLNOurcx  ruifo  nc  Vkm,  east 

How  were  contingency  funds  used  in 
the  Par  East?  Why.  primarily  for  Indo- 
nesia. Out  of  the  President's  fund  for 
uses  he  determines  "to  be  important 
to  the  national  Interest"  the  United 
States  furnished  almost  $20  million  last 
year  to  Sukarno  and  Indonesia.  As  was 
pointed  out  In  the  Senate  on  November 
6.  $17  million  was  In  the  form  of  a  loan 
to  mitigate  serious  Internal  financial  and 
balance-of -payments  problems.  A  grant 
of  $2.7  million  was  made  to  Indonesia  to 
assist  in  equipping  and  training  the 
mobile  brigade,  a  special  unit  of  the  In- 
donesian National  Police  which  has  been 
trained  to  deal  with  civil  disturbances. 

Of  course,  the  mobile  brigade  was  not 
Interested  in  "dealing*  with  the  civil  dis- 
turbance which  wrecked  the  British 
Embassy  not  long  a^ro  and  threatened 
the  lives  of  its  employees.  As  we  all 
know,  there  are  only  certain  civil  dis- 
turbances that  many  nations  desire  to 
deal  with,  and  they  are  glad  to  have 
American  training.  But  what  folly  our 
policymakers  conmiit  when  they  think 
that  by  financing  the  training  and  equip- 
ping of  such  forces  we  assure  that  Amer- 
ican interests  will  be  promoted. 

Sukarno — and  put  It  down,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent, because  It  is  undeniably  true — will 
promote  Sukarno's  interests,  and  that  Is 
all.  The  money  we  have  wasted  from 
the  contingency  fund  for  these  purposes 
is  only  a  small  fraction  of  what  has  been 
wasted  from  other  sources  for  the  same 
purposes. 

Finally,  out  of  the  contingency  fimd 
we  extended  $80,000  to  Indonesia  to  sdd 
flood  victims  In  Java.  I  call  that  a  gen- 
uine unforeseen  emergency. 

The  other  nation  of  the  Far  East 
which  received  money  from  the  contin- 
gency fund  in  fiscal  1963  was  Thailand. 
It  was  a  grant  of  $9.5  million,  the  pur- 
poses of  which  still  remain  "confiden- 
tial." Too  bad,  Mr.  President.  I  do  not 
know  why  the  American  taxpayers 
should  not  know  for  what  the  money  was 
spent. 

CONTINCINCT    FUND    IN    NKAK    EAST 

Three  countries  of  the  Near  East  re- 
ceived money  from  the  contingency 
fimd.  Iran  received  $465,000  to  take 
care  of  earthquake  victims:  Syria  re- 
ceived $7,000  to  acquire  Salk  vaccine 
after  an  outbreak  of  polio  in  rural  areas ; 
and  the  United  Arab  Republic  received  a 
$10  million  loan. 

What  emergency  was  Involved  that 
brought  about  the  use  of  $10  million  from 
the  contingency  fimd?  Why,  the  UAR 
had  a  "stabilization"  problem.  She  had 
already  obtained  a  loan  from  us  of  $20 
million  from  other  aid  sources,  and  the 
contingency  fund  was  only  used  to  boost 
it  to  $30  mllUon. 

I  can  understand,  of  course,  that  a 
nation  that  finances  a  war  in  Yemen, 
that  contributes  troops  to  Algeria  for 
yjSx  against  Morocco,  and  that  spends 
vast  sums  every  year  to  propagandize 
the  Arab  world  against  Israel  would  have 


some  budgetary  stabilization  problems. 
It  was  very  generous  of  the  United  States 
to  help  the  UAR  finance  these  activities. 
I  am  against  our  financing  them  from 
any  source;  but  to  call  this  a  contingency 
that  it  is  in  the  national  Interest  of  the 
United  States  to  finance  is  simply  absurd 

CONTINGRNCT    FUNDS    IN    AFUCA 

In  Africa,  contingency  funds  were  all 
used  for  medical  purposes  or  natural 
disaster  reMef.  To  Algeria  went  $753,- 
OOO  to  finance  a  Care-Medico  team  of 
doctors  and  nurses.  To  Mauritania 
went  $54,000  to  provide  inland  transpor- 
tation for  food  furnished  under  title  n 
of  Public  Law  480.  To  Tunisia  went 
$113,000  to  provide  blankets  for  flood 
victims  in  the  Gabes  region.  I  find  this 
an  incredible  flgure.  but  that  Is  the  ex- 
planation for  the  expenditure.  Morocco 
received  $500,000  for  urgent  flood  relief; 
and  Libya  received  $27,000  to  aid  victims 
of  an  earthquake  at  Barce. 

Finally,  $150,000  has  been  spent  as  a 
result  of  a  flood  In  India,  an  earthqufike 
In  Turkey,  a  cholera  epidemic  in  Tai- 
wan, a  typhoon  In  Hong  Kong,  a  typhoon 
in  Thailand,  and  the  collapse  of  a  dike 
In  Korea. 

This  analysis  has  covered  the  uses  of 
the  contingency  fund  during  the  first  9 
months  of  fiscal  1963.  It  describes  how 
$120,028,000  was  used,  of  the  $250  mil- 
lion appropriated.  I  think  the  Senator 
from  Louisiana  (Mr.  Ellender]  is  prob- 
ably generous  in  concluding  that  $35 
million  of  this  was  spent  for  true  con- 
tingencies that  could  not  be  financed  out 
of  the  regular  categories  or  programed 
for  the  forthcoming  fiscal  year. 

REVCKSION    or    CONTINCENCT    FUNDS    TO 
TEEASUET 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  debate  on 
the  contingency  authorization  was,  it 
will  be  remembered,  the  stress  put  upon 
the  return  of  unspent  contingency  funds 
to  the  Treasury.  The  figure  of  $  1 1 7  mil- 
lion was  given.  But  now  we  are  told 
that  what  was  returned  to  the  Treasury 
must  be  taken  out  again.  To  do  so 
makes  a  mockery  of  the  effort  to  fix  au- 
thorization ceilings. 

This  is  typical  of  the  Treasury  Depart- 
ment. It  is  also  typical  of  the  State  De- 
partment, the  Pentagon  Building,  and 
the  administration  of  AID.  I  regret  to 
say  it,  but  €  have  learned  it  is  true — 
they  are  masters  of  deception. 

They  come  before  us  and  try  to  pacify 
us  into  going  along  with  the  program  on 
the  basis  that  they  will  return  $117  mil- 
lion to  the  Treasury.  We  take  it  for 
granted  that  the  taxpayers  'vill  get  the 
$117  million  returned.  I  say  to  the  Sen- 
ate, do  not  be  so  naive.  Do  not  be  so 
trusting.  That  Is  their  argument  of  ex- 
pediency for  the  moment.  Just  wait  a 
few  weeks  or  months.  They  think  we 
shall  have  forgotten  it.  They  will  have 
completely  reversed  their  field.  They  will 
be  back,  as  they  are  now.  before  the  Ap- 
propriations Conmiittee.  seeking  to  keep 
the  $117  million. 

Mr.  President,  It  is  serious.  We  can- 
not even  deal  with  them  at  arm's  length. 
What  we  must  do  is  exercise  the  checking 
power  that  our  constitutional  forefathers 
gave  the  Congress  of  the  United  States. 
We  must  make  clear  to  them  that  they 
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cannot  spend  a  dime  except  as  author- 
ized by  law.  as  provided  for  by  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  they  cannot  continue 
to  weaken,  or  attempt  to  weaken  or 
evade,  or  avoid  the  checking  powers  of 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  by  the 
type  of  expediency  they  are  resorting  to 
in  their  various  presentations  of  requests 
for  foreign  aid.  Including  contingency 
fund  aid. 

The  $160  mlllJon  we  have  provided  in 
the  conference  report  for  the  contin- 
gency fund  Is  right  now  being  under- 
mined by  the  demand  for  that  plus  $127 
million  more  in  funds  unspent  from  last 
year. 

The  American  people  must  not  be 
deluded  about  foreign  aid  appropriations 
The  deception  that  Is  too  often  practiced 
on  them  is  to  reappropriate  unspent 
money  which  does  not  show  up  in  the 
figure  for  new  obligational  authority 
By  that  device  It  Will  be  possible  for  some 
to  make  the  claim  that  foreign  aid  funds 
were  being  kept  to  $3  billion  or  a  Uttle 
less.  But  the  public  will  not  be  told 
that  over  $200  million  more  is  also  being 
appropriated  undier  another  provision  of 
the  bill  which  gives  money  not  for  new 
purposes  but  for  old  ones. 

The  price  tag  on  foreign  aid  funds,  ac- 
cording to  the  account  in  the  New  York 
Times,  is  not  $3  billion;  It  is  $3.2  bilhon. 
I  intend  to  make  this  fact  perfectly  clear 
to  the  American  people,  so  there  will  be 
no  misrepresentation  of  how  much  of 
their  money  is  going  into  foreign  aid  in 
fiscal  1964. 

Today  a  leader  of  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, who  Is  fully  informed  in  re- 
gard to  unspent  balances,  said  to  me, 
"You  have  not  heard  anything  yet."  To 
use  his  language,  he  said,  "The  deal  Is 
to  reach  a  settlement  on  $3  billion.  The 
purpose  is  to  let  It  go  out  to  the  coun- 
try that  a  great  saving  has  been  made 
and  there  has  been  a  great  cut  made  In 
the  foreign  aid  program,  and  that  only 
$3  billion  was  allowed." 

But,  he  said,  the  gimmick  is  a  sleeper 
provision  which  will  permit  the  adminis- 
tration to  spend  another  $400  million— 
not  $200  million  as  referred  to  by  the 
New  York  Times— of  unexpended  funds. 
If  It  happens,  who  is  responsible  for 
it?     The  Congress. 

The  people  have  given  us  the  power 
to  check.    The  Constitution  gives  us  the 
power  to  check.    In  fact,  I  am  shocked 
and  alarmed  that  there  is  any  thought 
over  on  the  House  side  of  an  appropria- 
tion of  $1  dollar  more  than  $2,700  mil- 
lion.   If  the  appropriation  flgure  ended 
up  with  $2,500  million,  it  would  be  ample. 
I  also  intend  to  make  clear   to  the 
American  people  that  there  is  no  need 
for  a  contingency  fund  of  anything  like 
the  $287  million,   which  the  President 
Is  apparently  seeking.    A  fund  of  such 
size  is  unnecessary  for  true  emergency 
purposes   which   cannot   await   specific 
Congressional  action.    It  can,  in  fact  be 
a  positive  threat  to  the  principle  that  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  United  States  be- 
longs to  the  people  of  the  United  States 
and  not  to  any  one  officeholder  or  group 
of  officeholders. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  by  either  the 
Congress  or  the  people  that  when  a  true 
emergency,  threatening  the  Interests  of 


the  United  States,  arose  In  Berlin  In  1961 
the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appro- 
priated $3.2  billion  almost  Immediately 
almost  overnight.  That  is  how  con- 
tingencies and  emergencies  which  truly 
threaten  the  vital  interests  of  the  United 
States  should  be  handled. 

I  have  one  final  topic  to  discuss  before 
I  close.    I  said  earlier  in  my  speech  that 
I  would  disclose,  before  this  speech  was 
over,  the  tactics  and  strategy— yes,  the 
schemes— of  the  bureaucrats  downtown 
to  evade  and  avoid  and  run  around  the 
checking  powers  of  Congress.    I  made 
mention  of  it  last  night  in  a  speech  on 
the  fioor  of  the  Senate.    We  have  pend- 
ing before  the  Foreign  Relations  Com- 
mittee a  couple  of  bills,  which  came  to  us 
from   the    Treasury   Department     The 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  came  before 
the  committee  and  testified  for  them 
That  is  a  part  of  the  scheme.    What 
they  are  up  to  is  to  change  the  adminis- 
tration of  American  foreign  aid  involv- 
ing billions  of  American  taxpayer  dollars 
Into  a  system  of  multilateral  administra- 
tive set-ups.   whereby  other  countries, 
which   put   up  very  little   money,   will 
really  come  to  have  a  controUing  voice  in 
the  administration  of  the  expenditure 
of  American  taxpayer  money 

They  will  try  to  rush  some  of  that 
legislation  through  before  we  quit  on 
December  20.  If  I  can  only  get  some 
pledges  of  help,  they  will  not  do  it 

The  time  is  at  hand  for  the  American 
people  to  come  to  realize  what  these  offl- 
clals  are  up  to.  The  administration  of 
the  expenditure  of  American  taxpayer 
dol  ars  in  the  foreign  aid  program  must 
be  kept  by  the  Congress  under  its  com- 
plete control.  If  any  foreign  country 
does  not  like  it.  it  does  not  have  to  take 
the  money.  It  is  that  simple.  This  is 
taxpayer  mcAey,  and  not  the  money  of 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Dillon 
or  the  Secretary  of  State  Rusk,  or  Beli 
of  AID.  or  McNamara  of  the  Pentagon 
or  the  President  of  the  United  States 
himself. 

Under  this  constituUonal  checking 
system  of  ours.  Congress  must  say  "You 
can  spend  it  for  this  purpose,  aAd  for 
this  .Jurpose  alone.  No  one  else  wiU  have 
a  voice  in  determining  the  policy  of  ex- 
penditure." 

That  does  not  stop  any  country  in 
Latin  America— and  I  say  this  as  one  of 
the  delegates  at  Bogota  and  Punta  del 
Este,   which  brought  the  Alliance  for 
Progress  program  into  possibility  of  im- 
plementation—that they  cannot  make 
their  recommendations,  that  they  can- 
not make  their  proposals,  that  they  can- 
not submit  their  plans.    However,  Con- 
gress must  be  on  guard.    The  American 
people  must  warn  Congress  to  keep  on 
guard.     We  must  be  on  guard  against 
turning  the  administration  of  the  funds 
for  foreign  aid  over  to  any  multilateral 
commission  or  organization.    To  do  that 
would  put  these  Secretaries  or  the  Presi- 
dent in  the  position  of  being  able  to  say 
as  they  are  now  able  to  say  to  a  too 
great  degree  in  connection  with  the  In- 
ternational   Monetary    Fund    and    the 
World  Bank.  "After  all.  these  are  not 
merely  American  funds.    After  all,  the 
charter  of  these  organizations— and  the 
United  States  is  a  charter  member,  and 
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Congress  approved  our  becoming  a 
charter  member— authorizes  this  multi- 
lateral administration." 

This  is  a  great  threat  to  the  taxpayers 
It  explains  why  the  senior  Senator  from 
Oregon  in  the  debate  on  foreign  aid 
sought  to  have  adopted  an  amendment 
that  would  end  aU  foreign  aid  at  the 
end  of  fiscal  year  1965  and  establish  a 
new  foreign  aid  program  with  the  neces- 
sary terms,  conditions,  and  restrictions 
that  would  have  to  be  complied  with  by 
the  applicant  countries,  limited  in  nmn- 
ber  to  not  more  than  50,  instead  of  the 
107  into  which  we  are  now  pouring  the 
taxpayers'  largess,  many  of  which  are 
not  entitled  to  a  single  dollar. 

If  Congress  falls  for  this  propaganda 
of  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  the 
Secretary  of  State,  the  Secretary  of  De- 
fense, and  the  Director  of  AID.  It  will 
have  lost  a  considerable  portion  of  its 
checking  power  under  the  Constitution 
in  regard  to  the  regulating  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  taxpayers'  money.  It  will 
be  extremely  hard  to  make  the  dangers 
clear.  It  will  be  most  difficult  to  per- 
suade Members  of  Congress,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  American  public,  to  think 
in  terms  of  abstract  principles  of  gov- 
ernment. Nevertheless,  that  is  what  is 
involved.  The  whole  system  of  repre- 
sentative government  is  involved. 

But  in  the  debate  this  year  we  served 
notice  on  the  bureaucrats  that  we  were 
aware  of  the  dangers  of  bureaucratic 
control,  and  the  bureaucrats  do  not  in- 
tend to  give  up  without  a  struggle  to 
protect  their  selfish  interests. 

I  understand  that  tomorrow  a  couple 
of  these  bills  will  again  be  before  the 
Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.     We 
shall  discuss  them  later.    If  the  commit- 
tee takes  final  action  on  them  tomor- 
row—and I  think  a  majority  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  IJelations  will  be  as 
willing  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  tax- 
payers In  regard  to  these  bills  as  the 
conference  report  shows  they  were  will- 
ing to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  the  taxpay- 
ers in  connection  with  foreign  aid  gen- 
erally— we  shall  have  to  fight  the  battle 
again  on  the  floor  of  the  Senate.    Then 
we  shall  have  to  flght  It  on  the  political 
platforms  of  America.    We  shall  have  to 
urge  the  American  people   to  exercise 
their  precious  right  and  duty  to  hold  to 
political     accountability     the     present 
Members  of  Congress  who  are  willing  to 
support  such  a  frightening  and  danger- 
ous weakening  of  our  whole  system  of 
representative  government  by  voting  to 
enhance    the    power    of    the    executive 
branch  of  the  Government  and  making 
it  supreme,  rather  than  coequal  and  co- 
ordinated with  the  other  two  branches 
of  Government. 

That  is  my  case  against  the  conference 
report.  I  sincerely  hope  that  tomorrow 
the  Senate  will  reject  the  conference  re- 
port. If  the  Senate  rejects  it,  then  un- 
der the  parliamentary  situation  we  will 
be  in  a  position  to  call  for  another  con- 
ference. There  is  no  hurry.  The  rush 
act  on  the  foreign  aid  bill  has  been  pulled 
on  us  for  months.  There  are  so  many 
millions  of  dollars  in  the  pipeline  that  it 
is  not  necessaryj^  appropriate  another 
dollar  for  miliymonths.    Time  is  not  of 
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the  essence,  contrary  to  the  false  repre- 
sentations of  the  spokesmen  for  the  ad- 
ministration. 

What  is  of  the  essence  Is  that  Congress 
Iceep  the  faith  with  the  taxpayers  in  re- 
gard to  its  clear  obligation  to  fulfill  that 
provision  of  the  Constitution  which  gives 
Congress  a  checlcing  power  on  foreign 
policy,  and  to  see  to  it  that  the  confer- 
ence report  is  rewritten  so  that  the  nec- 
essary checks  will  be  put  into  it  to  pro- 
tect the  rights  of  the  people. 


ADJOXJRNMENT 


Mr.  MORSE.  Mr.  President,  in  keep- 
ing with  the  agreement  previously  en- 
tered into.  I  move  that  the  Senate  ad- 
journ until  12  o'clock  noon  tomorrow. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to;  and  (at  6 
o'clock  and  56  minutes  p.m.)  the  Senate 
adjourned,  under  the  order  previously 
entered,  until  tomorrow,  Friday,  Decem- 
ber 13,  1963,  a  12  o'clock  meridian. 


NOMINATIONS 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  11,  1963: 

Postmasters 

The  following-named  persons  to  be  poet- 
masters: 

ALABAMA 

Rebecca  H.  Bakelr.  Crossvllle,  Ala..  In  place 
of  Amby  Campbell,  retired. 

Evelyn  Y.  Lambert,  Darlington,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  J.  E.  Lambert,  deceased. 

Marlon  L.  Glass,  Jemlson,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
D.  A.  Llttlejohn.  retired. 

David  E.  Dunn,  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala.,  In 
place  of  C.  D.  Moore,  resigned. 

Margaret  P.  Gray,  Slpsey,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
L.  H.  Barton,  retired. 

Lillian  E.  Tyson,  Toxey,  Ala.,  in  place  of 
N.  C.  Davidson,  retired. 

ARKANSAS 

Pleasant  I.  Richardson,  Ash  Flat,  Ark.,  In 
place  of  P.  B.  Richardson,  deceased. 

Lexle  P.  Woods,  Crossett.  Ark.,  in  place  of 
P.  O.  Gates,  retired. 

Hal  E.  Bodenhamer,  Mountain  Home,  Ark., 
in  place  of  J.  L.  Bodenhamer,  retired. 

Henry  R.  Robinson,  Wilson,  Ark.,  in  place 
of  A.  T.  Hamden,  resigned. 

CALirORNIA 

James  T.  Smith,  Banning,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  J.  A.  Adrian,  Jr..  deceased. 

Herbert  V.  Irey,  Bridgeport,  Calif..  In  place 
of  W.  B.  Evans,  resigned. 

Marguerite  M.  Fanning,  Burbank,  Calif., 
in  place  of  A.  S.  Rlchetts,  retired. 

Roberta  M.  Shrlner,  Burnt  Ranch,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  V.  R.  McKnight.  retired. 

George  N.  Laird,  Colusa,  Calif.,  in  place  of 
L.  A.  Mannee,  deceased. 

Prank  P.  Siatt,  Fremont,  Calif.,  in  place 
of  M.  W.  Lewis,  resigned. 

Alvin  C.  Blackford,  Fullerton,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  J.  R.  Layton,  deceased. 

Herman  W.  Blggers,  Sr.,  Graton.  Calif..  In 
place  of  H.  P.  Helntz,  retired. 

Marie  W.  Forrest.  Highland.  Calif..  In  place 
of  D.  M.  Alexander,  retired. 

Anna  M.  Brosh,  Plru.  Calif..  In  place  of 
M.  E.  Bailey,  retired. 

Joan  E.  Gold.  South  Pasadena,  Calif.,  in 
place  of  M.  R.  Rix.  retired. 

John  W.  James,  Upland,  Calif.,  In  place  of 
Ri  A.  Ray,  retired. 

COLORABO 

Lauren  E.  Julius,  Evergreen,  Colo..  In  place 
of  A.  J.  Elmgreen.  retired. 


Carrol  E.  Byerrum,  Grand  Valley.  Colo.,  in 
place  of  Otis  Murray,  retired. 

Jacob  N.  Schmidt.  Montrose.  Colo.,  In  place 
of  F.  H.  Buskirk.  deceased. 

Reyburn  I.  Morgan.  Platteville,  Colo..  In 
place  of  G.  E.  O'Neill,  retired. 

DXLAWARR 

Melvin  R.  Hearn.  Georgetown.  Del.,  In  place 
of  H.  T.  Swain,  retired. 

rLORn>A 

Raymond  E.  Chandler.  Altamonte  Springs. 
Fla..  In  place  of  E.  N.  MltcheU.  retired. 

Alfred  J.  Tracy.  Palm  Beach,  Fla..  In  place 
of  E.  R.  McKenna,  retired. 

Lucille  H.  Pearce,  Saint  James  City.  Fla., 
In  place  of  Nellie  Hord.  deceased. 

GEORGIA 

Wilfred  E.  Parrlsh.  Chlckamauga.  Ga.,  In 
place  of  M.  L.  Deck,  retired. 

Guy  C.  Wallls,  Conyers.  Ga..  In  place  of 
H.  D.  Austin,  retired. 

Roselyn  S.  Tyson.  Harrison,  Ga..  In  place  of 
J.  a.  Jackson,  retired. 

John  M.  Johnston.  Jr..  Huber.  Ga..  In  place 
of  M.  R.  Denson,  retired. 

HAWAII 

Thomas  T.  Oyasato,  Wahlawa.  Hawaii,  In 
place  of  M.  C.  White,  retired. 

IDAHO 

Ella  M.  Dixon,  Stltes.  Idaho,  In  place  of 
H.  E.  Detwller.  retired. 

ILUNOIS 

Orlln  H.  Nuernberger,  Barrlngton.  111..  In 
place  of  H.  C.  Berghorn,  retired. 

R.  Kent  Bllllngsley,  Buncombe,  111.,  in  place 
of  B.  H.  Davis,  deceased. 

Harold  H.  Westendorf,  Dleterlch,  111.,  In 
place  of  G.  C.  Hardlek,  transferred. 

Joseph  B.  Relchard.  Jr..  Prophetstown.  111., 
in  place  of  M.  D.  Prltchard,  deceased. 

Edward  S.  Howe,  Robinson,  111.,  in  place  of 
H.  L.  Thompson,  deceased. 

Wallace  B.  Rice.  WUUamsfleld,  HI.,  In  place 
of  A.  G.  Daub,  retired. 

INDIANA 

James  L.  Slough,  Bourbon,  Ind.,  In  place 
of  L.  M.  Slough,  deceased. 

Kenneth  W.  Cochran.  Plat  Rock,  Ind..  In 
place  of  O.  C.  Mohr,  resigned. 

Eleanor  N.  Harness.  Qrovertown.  Ind..  in 
place  of  W.  B.  Pelkey,  deceased. 

Michael  H.  Falkel.  Portage,  Ind.  Office 
established  on  June  17.  1961. 

Mildred  L.  Burchett,  Romney.  Ind..  In  place 
of  G.  O.  Barker,  retired. 

IOWA 

Charles  H.  Hamilton.  Barnes  City,  Iowa.  In 
place  of  R.  T.  Allen,  retired. 

Bjrron  L.  Evans,  Centervllle,  Iowa,  in  place 
of  W.  W.  Koestner,  deceased. 

Lester  C.  Schulte,  Elkader,  Iowa,  in  place  of 
Lyle  Barthel.  retired. 

Lucille  J.  Erickson,  Hartford,  Iowa.  In  place 
of  R.  W.  Schooler,  retired. 

John  H.  Tutje,  Matlock.  Iowa,  in  place  of 
J.  C.  Koele,  deceased. 

Clarence  W.  Sorensen.  Melvin.  Iowa.  In 
place  of  M.  J.  Wackerbarth,  resigned. 

Thomas  L.  McDermott,  Oto.  Iowa,  In  place 
of  C.  P.  McKenna,  deceased. 

Carl  A.  Thompson.  Proml^  City.  Iowa,  in 
place  of  J.  W.  Smith,  retired; 

KANSAS 

Harold  H.  Derby.  Dresden.  Kans..  In  place 
of  P.  T.  Welter,  transferred. 

M.  Kenneth  Morgan.  Dwlght,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  L.  A.  Holshouser.  retired. 

Everett  W.  Hull,  Fredonia.  Kans..  in  place 
of  W.  W.  Koch,  retired. 

Hubert  P.  Johnson,  Harper,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  W.  W.  Nye.  transferred. 

James  R.  Hogue.  Pomona,  Kans.,  In  place 
of  E.  J.  Neely,  transferred. 

Walter  C.  Preble,  Jr..  Rossvllle,  Kans.,  in 
place  of  Kverett  Pelf  rey.  retired. 


KEJITUCKT 

Jerry  W.  Davis.  Radcllff.  Ky.  Office  estab- 
lUhed  on  September  16,  1962. 

James  H.  Sutton.  Woodbine.  Ky..  In  place 
of  A.  O.  Perkins,  retired. 

LOUISUNA 

Earllne  F.  Lowrey.  Lisbon,  La.,  in  place  of 
W.  B.  Klllgore.  retired. 

MAINE 

Evelyn  W.  Stlnson.  Dryden.  Maine,  In  place 
of  A.  M.  McLaughlin,  retired. 

Philip  A.  Whltehouse,  Winter  Harbor. 
Maine,  In  place  of  A.  B.  Gerrlsh.  resigned. 

MARYLAND 

Virginia  M.  Lochstamphfor.  BurtonsvUle. 
Md..  In  place  of  V.  E.  Beasley.  retired. 

John  B.  Sewell.  Henryton.  Md..  In  place  of 
O.  E.  Corsa.  deceased. 

Mary  L.  Grelner,  Queen  Anne.  Md..  in 
place  of  M.  L.  Clark,  retired. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Richard  C.  Bockus.  East  Templeton,  Mass., 
In  place  of  B.  T.  Conners,  deceased. 

Theodore  I.  Plwowarczyk.  Indian  Orchard. 
Mass..  In  place  of  A.  L.  Bengle.  retired. 

Charles  P.  Germano.  Mlllls.  Mass..  In  place 
of  P.  J.  Sheehan,  retired. 

MICHIGAN 

Vere  W.  Arend,  Baroda.  Mich.,  In  place  of 
Samuel  Somora.  Sr.,  retired. 

Donald  C.  Brill.  Brutus.  Mich..  In  place  of 
V.  M.  Wallace,  retired. 

Arnold  S.  Kesklmakl.  Chatham.  Mich,  in 
place  of  S.  I.  Seppl,  deceased. 

Bernard  F.  Beauchamp.  Hubbell,  Mich.,  In 
place  of  A.  J.  Plnl.  resigned. 

MINNESOTA 

James  F.  Kuelbs,  Gaylord,  Minn..  In  place 
of  R.  G.  Mueller,  retired. 

Earl  W.  Rueckert.  Grove  City,  Minn.,  in 
place  of  O.  W.  Anderberg.  transferred. 

Edward  W.  Appel,  MUlvllle,  Minn  .  In  place 
of  T.  E.  McGowan,  retired. 

Alvln  H.  Groen.  Murdock,  Minn.,  In  place 
of  L.  H.  Egerstrom.  transferred. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Robert  D.  Heslep,  Boyle.  Miss..  In  place 
of  D.  M.  Collins,  retired. 

Lawrence  C.  Skipper,  Jr.,  Gholson,  Miss..  In 
place  of  J.  R.  VanDevender.  transferred. 

Lula  L.  Chatham,  Rose  Hill.  Miss.,  in  place 
of  R.  E.  Chatham,  retired. 

Missotnii 

John  R.  Evans.  Monroe  City,  Mo.,  In  place 
of  R.  L.  Hawkins,  retired. 

Jack  Crafton,  Saint  James.  Mo..  In  place  ot 
M.  C.  Mlkkelsen.  retired. 

MONTANA 

Lawrence  J.  Drlscoll.  Charlo.  Mont..  In 
place  of  Lee  Blggerstaff.  retired. 

Florn  K.  Martin,  Poplar.  Mont..  In  place  of 
O  M.  Mitchell,  retired. 

NEBRASKA 

Nadlne  F.  Summers,  Creston.  Nebr..  in 
place  of  G.  H.  Summers,  retired. 

Orvale  J.  Widick,  Farnam.  Nebr..  In  place 
of  W.  E.  Parker,  retired. 

Robert  L.  Jelden.  Hlldreth.  Nebr.,  In  place 
of  Carl  Kruse,  transferred. 

NEVADA 

Susan  I.  Brlzendlne.  Black  Springs,  Nev., 
In  place  of  B,  L.  Llnder,  removed. 

Charles  L.  Connor,  Henderson.  Nev.,  in 
place  of  H.  S.  Baldwin,  retired. 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  ^ 

Arthur  J.  King.  Conway,  N.H.,  in  place  of 
E.  L.  Richardson,  retired. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Jane  M.  Seelman.  Dorothy.  VJ..  in  place  of 
C  R  Andersen,  deceased. 

Edward  R.  Haag.  Levlttown.  N.J..  office  es- 
tablished, October  2.  1961. 


1963 


F.  Robert  Slebert,  Point  Pleasant  Beach 
N  J.,  in  place  of  C.  A.  Snyder,  8r..  deceased. 

Allan  E.  Hamiltaa,  Waretown,  N.J.,  in  place 
of  P.  O.  Bonnell,  retired. 

NEW  MEXICO 

Frances  G.  Shaw.  Capitan.  N.  Mez  in 
place  of  O.  V.  Cloud,  deceased. 

NEW  YORK 

Joseph  A.  Smith,  Jr..  Barneveld  NY  In 
place  of  W.  C.  WeUs,  retired.  "    " 

James  D.  Folts.  Cochocton.  N.Y.,  In  nlace 
of  P.  A.  Klnkaid,  retired. 

Carol  A.  Young.  Hughsonvllle,  N.Y..  In 
place  of  J.  F.  Clark,  resigned. 

June  J.  Slnlus,  Huntington  Station    NY 
In  place  of  L.  P.  Cass,  deceased. 

Vincent  J.  Boccalinl.  Valley  Cottage   N  Y 
In  place  of  Prank  PiUere,  deceased. 

NORTH  CAROLINA 

U  Burch  Idol.  Oolfax.  N.C.,  In  place  of 
G.  G.  Gibbons,  retired. 

Opal  W.  Packard.  Mooresboro,  N.C..  in  place 
of  E.  A.  Pipkin,  Jr.,  deceased. 

Archibald  L.  Taylor.  Jr..  Oxford.  N.C..  In 
place  of  V.  W.  Taylor,  retired . 

William  A.  Lovelaoe.  Jr.,  ThomasvlUe  N  C 
In  place  of  Paul  Green,  retired.  '    " 

Robert  8.  Smith.  Jr..  Walnut  Cove.  NC 
In  place  of  M.  W.  Davis,  retired.  '    ' 

NORTH  DAKOTA 

Arthur  B.  Haakenson.  Tioga,  N.  Dak  in 
place  of  G.  E.  Mark,  retired. 

Eldora  M.  LaBar.  White  Earth.  N.  Dak  in 
place  of  H.  C.  LaBar.  deceased. 

OHIO 

Ralph  G.  Moore.  Logan.  Ohio.  In  place  of 
C.  C.  Achauer,  retired. 

«r  «*7*l  ^i  ^^^^"-  ^"^lo'-a.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  H.  L.  Baslnger.  retired. 

o/^  =^1  ®u  ^'^'^hauBer.  Perry.  Ohio.  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Acker,  deceased. 

T^^J^}'  **o"<lor.  Piedmont.  Ohio,  in  place 
of  E.  J.  Calfee.  retired. 

Buel  P.  Collins.  South  Point.  Ohio  in 
place  of  F.  L.  Brown,  retired. 

OKLAHOMA 

William  L.  Bond.  Madill,  Okla..  In  place 
of  R.  T.  Strickland,  retired. 

Charles  B.  Harjo.  Sasakwa.  Okla.  in  place 
,    of  J.  D.  Bullington.  retired. 

Betty  J.  Lozano.  Wann.  Okla.,  in  place  of 
F.  B.  Taylor,  retired  - 

Charles  M.  Horner.  Welch.  Okla..  in  place 
of  J.  K.  Ewers,  transferred. 

ORBQON 

Robert  B.  Roe.  Gaston,  Oreg.,  In  place  of 
T.  R.  Roe,  retired. 
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Pia»NSTLVANIA 

o.«"w  «  T^""^'  OKnwlllard,  Pa.,  in  place 
of  G.  W.  Golden,  retired. 

Walter  G.  Woolbaugh.  Hallstead,  Pa  in 
place  of  F.  E.  Chamberlln.  retired 

«/ M°'i^'"t*f,  Kellerman.  Irvine.  Pa.,  in  place 
of  H.  K.  Kellerman.  resigned. 

Warren  B.  Stapleton.  Lewlsburg  Pa  In 
place  of  G.  L.  Johnson,  retired. 

George  Mermon,  Nesquehonlng  Pa  In 
place  of  V.  J.  Koomar,  deceased 

Donald  J.  Bogert.  North  East,  Pa.,  In  place 
of  L.  A.  Clavln.  retired 

of^'o  «K^-  .**"'"•  SUtedale,  Pa.,  m  place 
of  P.  O.  Shenton.  retired. 

WUllam  D.  Hartman.  Stouchsburu  Pa  In 
place  of  M.  W.  Loeb.  reUred. 

Jane  W.  Hlnkle,  Weat  Hickory,  Pa  In  place 
of  H.  B.  Wheeler,  retired.  ^ 

,"^,^1  ^    Kershner,  Wltmer,  Pa..  In  place 
of  W.W.Kershner,  retired.  "  i^iace 

PUERTO     RICO 

Carlos  Gramas.  Bayamon.  P.R.,  m  place 
of  Vicente  Pellu,  retired 

A  "S^B,  ^-  ^'"'tf'  "*=**•  P^  ■  ^'^  place  Of 
A.  B.  Rivera,  retired. 


,  RHODE    ISLAND 

Raymond  N.  Lombardl,  Warren,  RI  in 
place  of  J.  E.  Conley,  deceased.  ' 

SOUTH     CAROLINA 

T    V  S^^,^n  ^*''"'  ^°«r8.  B.C..  In  place  of 
L.  V.  McMillan,  retired. 

SOUTH     DAKOTA 

I^  P.  Harens,  Marion.  8.  Dak.,  In  place 
of  P.  M.  WeUand,  retired. 

Cllflrord  R.  Mitchell,  Watertown.  8.  Dak  In 
place  of  W.  A.  Pari,  deceased. 

Marlon  C.  Nash.  Yankton.  8.  Dak..  In  place 
of  c.  A.  Beaver,  deceased. 

TEXAS 

Jlmmle  L.  McParland,  Claude  Tex  in 
place  of  C.  W.  Appling,  retired. 

Ted  Reeder.  Crowell.  Tfex..  In  place  of  Alva 
Spencer,  retired. 

Henry  p.  Sheppard.  Cuero.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
S.  G.  Tarklngton.  Jr..  retired. 

James  W.  Dowe.  Jr..  Palfurrlas.  Tex..  In 
place  of  T.  R.  Bennett,  retired 

T  ^^  i:J^°^'  Lewlsvllle.  Tex.,  In  place  of 
J.  C.  Cobb,  retired. 

W.  Phillips  Wolford,  McKinney.  Tex  In 
place  of  D.  O.  Davis,  reUred. 

Ted  P.  Robinson.  Marietta,  Tex..  In  place  of 
R.  L.  Harris,  transferred. 

Charlie  ScafT,  Matador,  Tex.,  in  place  of  E  P 
Springer,  retired. 

A  ^°  o^^K.  ^  ^^'  Prosper.  Tex..  In  place  of 
A.  E.  Robinson,  deceased. 

Eddlth  p.  Mattox,  Rio  Vista.  Tex..  In  place 
of  I.  C.  McClellan.  retired 

Vlrgle  M.  Holmes.  Tolar.  Tex.,  in  place  of 
N.  O.  Jackson,  transferred. 

ot^'t!^%\T'^^'^  ^""^^'  T«-  ^  place 
of  H.  M.  Stadden,  retired. 

VERMONT 

Of  ?""«  P^McGlnn.  East  Fairfield.  Vt.,  in  place 
of  L.  B.  Maglnn.  retired. 

CarroU  P.  Eastman,  East  Hard  wick  Vt  In 
place  of  S.  M.  Eastman.  retlrS^         '        ' 

Barbara  M.  Champney,  North  Pownal.  Vt.. 
m  place  of  A.  G.  Church,  retired. 

VIRGINIA 

Mary  E.  Farrar.  Afton.  Va..  in  place  of  G.  G 
Farrar,  deceased  *  «->•  vi. 

P^T^.l^^^,,■^^r'^■  V...  in 

WASHINGTON 

Of  o;^"4"e.  ^Sr^"""""-  ""^  •  *"  -'*- 
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David  H.  Whltten 
Harvey  L.  Wahnqulst, 

Jr. 
Jon  P.  Ryan 
Harry  A.  Allen 
Joseph  L.  Valentl 
Lance  A.  Eagan 
Richard  B.  O'Keefe 
Hugh  L.  Thomas.  Jr. 
William  J.  Wallace,  Jr 
Eugene  Hornstein 
John  A.  Wuestneck 
Michael  J.  Schlro 
Harold  L.  Bonnet 
Arthur  W.  Mergner,  Jr 
Elmer  Sorensen,  Jr. 
Daniel  T.  Koenlg 
Frederick  A.  Kelley 
James  H.  Llghtner 
Raymond  D.  Bland 
James  P.  Greene,  Jr 
Arthur  E.  Henn 
John  T.  Mason 
Joseph  H.  Sanford 
Joseph  J.  Smith 
Laurence    J.    Dallaire 

Jr. 
Peter  C.  Hennlngs 
Ronald  C.  Zlnzer 
Walter  M.  Cobum 
Henry  B.  Traver 
WiUiam  H.  Spence 
John  K.  Andrews 
Wade  M.  Mbncrlef.  Jr 
David  S.  Gemmell 
Richard  V.  Consign 
Carl  H.  Burkhart 
Joseph  P.  Blbella 
Neal  Mahan 
George  E.  Archer,  Jr. 
Glenn  E.  Haines 
Timothy  G.  McKlnna 
Peter  T.  Muth 
Richard  E.  Shrum 
David  T.  Boyle 


William  A.  Borchera 
Edward  K.  Roe.  Jr. 
Michael  O.  Murtagh 
Joseph  L.  Crowe.  Jr. 
Anthony  J.  Soltys 
William  H.  Roth 
William  C.  Heming 
James  A.  Dmberger 
Kwang-Ping  Hsn 
Altjert  F.  Baker 
WUllam  S.  Murray 
George  E.  Mason 
Norman  H.  Huff 
Clifford  E.  Banner 
.Don  M.  Keehn 
Thomas  D.  Smith 
Daniel  M.  White 
Thomas    F.    McGrath 

in 

Thomas  S.  Whipple 
Robert  D.  Markoff 
Stewart  B.  Morgan 
Raymond    J.    Houtte- 

kier 
David  K.  Carey 
.Louis  M.  Casale 
John  M.  McCann 
Peter  M.  Bernstein 
Robert  E.  McDonough 

Jr. 

Joseph  R.  Flndli 
Wayne  P.  Stevens 
Jack  W.  Whiting,  Jr. 
Phillip  J.  Bull 
Harry  N.  Hutchlns  m 
Thomas    W.    Watkins 

m 

David  W.  Hastings 
Herbert  M.  Hurst 
Richmond  D.  Oreen- 

ough.  Jr. 
Thomas  J.  Kenney 
John   C.  Schmidtman 
Robert  P.  Boysen,  Jr. 
James  C.  McElroy 


Pedro  J.  Sandln,  San 
of  M.  F.  Varela,  retired^ 


Jxian,  P.R..  In  place 


WISCONSIN 

Of  H.rLfe,^aS?rV*""'  ^^•'  '^  ^'^ 
E.  J^piferl.  re^r'^^-  •^""^«"-  ^^«  '  »-•  P»-e  of 

Executive  nominations  received  by  the 
Senate  December  12  (legislaUve  day  of 
December  11,  1963) : 

In  the  Coast  Guard 
The  following-named  persons  to  be  lieu- 
Guard  °'"   ^'"***^^    *"    **"*   ^•^-   ^°ast 
Allen  E.  RoUand  Larry  D.  Brooks 

Winf«m  T     A  ^^^^  '^^"^^^  '^  Mooney 

William  L.  Avery  Ronald  M.  Potter 

?nmi*   a'-  x^"**'"''  RicY,B^  C.  Blaschke 

James  A.  Mcintosh  Stephen  H.  Hlnes 

Janies  L.  Mueller  George  A.  Caslmir 

Richard  J.  Kiessel  Robert  K.  Blaschke 

Joseph  H.  Dlscenza  Thomas  P.  Keane 

David  H.  Withers  Thomas  H.  Lloyd  Jt 

Leonard  J.  Plchlnl  Thomas  W  Boereer  ' 

Sl!l"Tu^r?*i«*''         *'°*^  O  Dennlnger.  Jr. 
Frederick  D.  Smith      Theodore  A.  Somes 
Charles  W.  Morgan        Arthur  R.  Gandt 
Robert  A.  Bastek  John  W.  Brittain 

Alexander  C.  McKean,  Lawrence  M.  Schilling 
^^  David  W.  Roblnette 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive  nominations  confirmed  by 
the  Senate  December  12  (legislaUve  day 
of  December  11),  1963: 

Postmasters 

ARIZONA 

Oscar  W.  Schahn.  Morencl. 
Jane  T.  Williams,  Patagonia. 
Charles  H.  Arehlbald.  San  Lula 
Emert  W.  Hawkins,  Thatcher. 

COLORADO 

Ralph  M.  Apple,  Crowley. 
Louis  Bruder,  Jr.,  Oak  Creek. 

CONNECTICUT 

Dignor  G.  Finer,  Mansfield  Center. 

IDAHO 

Harold  K.  Beaudreau,  Nampa. 
Frederic  M.  Sanger.  Twin  Palla 

MARYLAND 

William  F,  McNutt.  Fallston. 
William  Telemeco,  MaugansvlUe. 
George  R.  Parsons,  Sr.,  Rock  HaU. 
Albert  N.  GolUday,  Severn. 
George  L.  Hart,  Sudlersvllle. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Charles  H.  Hughes,  Cleveland. 

NEBRASKA 

Raymond  O.  Johnson,  Butte. 

NEW  JERSEY 

Michael  ArUlo,  Jr..  AUenwood. 

William  P.  Martin.  Elmer. 

Vincent  T.  Pagan.  Jackson. 

Frank  W.  Howell  HI.  Newton. 

Francis  A.  Newman.  Spring  Lake. 

John  R.  Latourette.  White  Rouse  Statkm. 
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December  12 


nw    TOKK 

A.  Joseph  Boulet,  OouTemeur. 
Edward  A.  Lesson,  Greenwich. 
John  M.  Hlckey.  Round  Lake 
Edna  E.  Grossman,  Woodmere. 
Paul  O.  Kenna,  Wyoming. 

OBXGON 

Stephen  N.  Blackmore.  Cave  Junction. 
James  P.  Sandoe,  The  Dalles. 

PSirW8TI.VA>nA 

John  W.  Richard.  Elysburg. 
Kathleen  W.  Cairns,  Morgan. 


Boy  8.  King.  Pltcalrn. 
Francis  A.  Keyack,  ShanvoUn. 
Rudolph  M.  Gallup.  Ulster. 
Agnes  K.  Tlmko,  Wlndber. 

TZXAS 

James  R.  Smart,  Farwell. 
Wright  H.  Williams,  Prions. 
Howard  W.  Cvirtls.  Galena  Park. 
Luther  G.  Pool,  Garland. 
Eugene  J.  Dworaczyk,  Hobson. 
Talmage  E.  GUbreath,  Iowa  Park. 
Cecil  W.  James,  Palestine. 
Hiram  C.  Dubose,  Port  Arthur. 


Ernest  C.  Mlnyard,  Sudan. 
Memory  G.  Wright.  Jr.,  Troup. 

WISCONSIN 

Eldon  R.  Rode,  Cambria. 
Loren  G.  Nelson,  Cxishlng. 
Adolph  L.  Somers,  Custer. 
Michael  J.  Flnnane,  Evansvllle. 
Ronald  L.  Marcks,  Pepin. 

WTOMINO 

Ellen  R.  Smith,  Medicine  Bow. 
Charles  G.  Taylor.  PavlUlon. 
Margaret  H.  Uennek,  Wamsutter. 


EXTENSIONS    OF    REMARKS 


ladependence  of  Kenja 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OF 

HON.  ADAM  C.  POWELL 

or    KEW    TOKK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  12, 1963 

Mr.  POWELL.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  De- 
cember 12,  1963,  the  final  transfer  of 
power  will  take  place  between  Britain 
and  the  Kenyan  Government,  making 
Kenya  an  independent  nation.  We  wish 
to  take  this  great  occasion  to  send  warm 
felicitations  to  His  Excellency  the  Prime 
Minister,  Jomo  Kenyatta,  and  the  people 
of  Kenya  on  their  approaching  inde- 
pendence, and  express  to  them  all  good 
wishes  for  a  peaceful  and  progressive  fu- 
ture as  an  independent  nation-state. 

Kenya's  future  indeed  looks  promis- 
ing. This  prosperous  coimtry  on  the 
east  coast  of  Africa,  roughly  equivalent 
in  size  to  the  combined  area  of  our 
States  of  Colorado  and  New  Mexico,  in- 
cludes some  of  the  best  agricultural  land 
in  Africa.  Kenya  is  a  land  of  contrasts. 
The  north  and  northeastern  part  of  the 
country  is  arid — almost  desertland — but 
the  south  contains  the  fertile  well- 
watered  highlands  which  produce  the 
coffee,  tea.  sisal,  and  livestock  that  are 
the  basis  of  the  Kenyan  economy.  Agri- 
cultural production  accounts  for  more 
than  80  percent,  by  value,  of  all  exports. 

Kenya  is  a  multiracial  society  par  ex- 
cellence. Included  in  Kenya's  popula- 
tion of  about  6,500,000  people  are  ap- 
proximately 6,215.000  Africans;  175,000 
Indians.  Pakistani,  and  Goans;  65,000 
Europeans;  40.000  Arabs;  and  5,000 
others.  Although  a  majority  of  the 
Africans  still  practice  subsistence  agri- 
culture on  small  farms,  under  the  im- 
petus of  government  efforts  to  intensify 
African  agriculture,  African  farmers 
have  begim  to  make  a  substantial  con- 
tribution to  the  production  of  cash  crops, 
which  were  formerly  produced  almost 
entirely  by  Euroi)eans.  The  Asian 
population  is  engaged  chiefly  in  market- 
ing, distribution,  and  transport.  In  re- 
cent years  industrial  activity  has  been 
increasing  fairly  rapidly;  over  2,400  new 
public  and  private  companies  were 
registered  between  1952  and  1962.  among 
them  subsidiaries  of  several  large 
British  firms. 

Thus,  Kenya  is  reaching  the  thresh- 
old of  independence  with  a  more  diversi- 


fied and  complex  economy  than  many 
of  its  African  sister  countries.  It  is  not 
a  single-crop  economy;  an  important 
measure  of  agricultural  diversification 
has  already  been  achieved.  Industriali- 
zation has  already  begun,  and  recent  as- 
surances by  Kenyan  leaders  that  an 
independent  Kenya  Government  will  not 
nationalize  industries  should  encourage 
further  private  foreign  investment.  The 
marketing,  distributing,  and  transporta- 
tion industries  are  thriving  concerns. 

The  inheritance  of  this  progressive 
economy  is  a  mixed  blessing,  however, 
for  it  is  based  on  a  multiracial  society  In 
which  tensions  can  easily  be  aroused  if  a 
balance  is  not  struck.  The  memory  of 
Mau  Mau  is  not  yet  dead,  but  the  elec- 
tion manifesto  of  Prime  Minister  Ken- 
yatta's  party,  the  Kenya  African  Na- 
tional Union — KANU — should  assuage 
the  apprehension  of  any  who  fear  that 
a  repetition  of  Mau  Mau  might  accom- 
pany independence.  The  manifesto 
stated: 

The  KANU  government  will  welcome  those 
non-Africans  who  choose  to  Join  with  us  In 
the  noble  task  of  building  a  Kenya  nation. 
Their  training,  skills,  and  knowledge  will  be 
of  the  greatest  value  to  us.  We  are  confident 
that  those  who  show  confidence  in  us  will 
appreciate  the  need  to  pass  on  to  the  nation 
what  they  can  teach  the  people.  They  will 
be  fully  accepted  by  us,  not  only  through 
legal  forms,  but  In  our  hearts. 

We.  too,  are  confident  that  the  new 
government  and  the  people  of  Kenya 
will  achieve  lasting  harmony  in  the  task 
of  successfully  building  a  progressive  and 
united  nation. 


The   1963  Achievement  Awards  to  870 
Oatstanding  Students  of  English 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 
or 

HON.  CARL  ALBERT 

OF    OKLAHOMA 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  12, 1963 

Mr.  ALBERT.  Mr.  Speaker,  under 
leave  to  extend  my  remarks  I  include  a 
copy  of  a  letter  received  from  Mr.  James 
R.  Squire,  executive  secretary  of  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English. 
Champaign.  111.,  armouncing  the  selec- 
tion of  870  outstanding  students  of  Eng- 
lish throughout  the  Nation  as  winners  of 


the  1963  Achievement  Awards  for  excel- 
lence in  writing  performance  and  literary 
awareness.    The  letter  is  as  follows: 

NovzMBEX  27,  1963. 

Deab  Mxmbxb  or  the  88th  Conguxss  or  the 
UNrrED  States:  In  the  enclosed  brochure 
you  will  find  the  names  of  870  of  the  Nation's 
outstanding  students  in  English  who  have 
been  cited  for  excellence  in  writing  perform- 
ance and  literary  awareness  by  the  National 
Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  The  winners 
and  runners-up  from  your  State  are  listed 
therein. 

These  young  people  were  chosen  frcnn  ap- 
proximately 6.800  students  who  were  nomi- 
nated by  their  schools  for  the  1963  Achieve- 
ment Awards  competition.  Their  entries 
were  carefully  Judged  by  teams  of  prominent 
high  school  and  college  teachers  across  the 
Nation.  We  are  confident  that  these  final- 
ists, who  are  recommended  by  the  NCTE 
for  college  scholarships  In  1964,  represent  the 
most  able  students  of  English  In  our  Nation 
today.  We  also  highly  commend  the  respec- 
tive English  departments  of  these  students 
for  contributing  to  their  achievements  by 
providing  a  superlcx-  quality  of  Instruction. 

Today  statesmen  are  calling  for  excellence 
of  performance  In  all  activities  crucial  to  our 
effectiveness  and  creativity  as  a  society.  We, 
therefore,  present  these  young  people  to  you 
in  response  to  this  expressed  need. 

We  trust  that,  should  the  opportunity  pre- 
sent Itself,  you  will  assist  these  young  |>eople 
to  develop  their  talents  for  the  benefit  of 
their  country  by  congratulating  them  and 
recommending  them  to  schools  and  scholar- 
ship donors. 

Sincerely  yoxirs, 

James  R.  Squire. 
Executive  Secretary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  objectives  of 
the  NCTE  Achievement  Awards  is  the 
identification  of  highly  qualified  students 
to  colleges  and  universities  where  they 
may  apply  for  admission,  as  well  as  to 
scholarship  donors.  Jhe  NCTE  is  a  non- 
profit organization  without  funds  to  sup- 
port college  scholarships,  but  those  stu- 
dents who  receive  the  recognition  of  the 
distinguished  chairmen  and  judges,  rep- 
resenting the  50  States,  who  selected  the 
award  winners,  do  find  their  prospects  of 
receiving  a  scholarship  greatly  enhanced. 

It  Is  gratifying  indeed  in  this  age  when 
great  emphasis  is  given  to  other  areas  of 
academic  activity  that  the  NCTE  has 
balanced  the  scales  of  intellectual 
achievement  by  recognizing  outstanding 
young  students  of  English.  There  is 
great  value  to  the  Nation  in  preserving 
and  developing  a  high  degree  of  com- 
petence in  the  English  language,  our 
most  important  heritage  from  our 
mother  country.  I  commend  the  Na- 
tional Council  of  Teachers  of  English 
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upon  the  establishment  of  Its  achieve- 
ment awards  and  urge  that  it  continue 
its    efforts    to    stimulate    interest    and 
achievement  among  students  of  English 
throughout  the  United  States. 
_^n  my  own  behalf,  and  on  behalf  of  the 
Oklahoma  delegation  in  Congress,  I  ex- 
tend congratulations  to  the  award  win- 
ners from  our  State.    I  was  particularly 
gratified  by   the  selection  of  Joe  Ben 
Champion,  a  student  at  Ardmore  Senior 
High  School  In  my  district,  as  one  of  the 
finalists.    I  know  that  Joe  Ben  and  all 
the  students  In  Oklahoma  and  through- 
out the  Nation  who  have  won  this  dis- 
tinguished award  under  highly  competi- 
tive circumstances,   have   worked  hard 
and  have  persevered  in  the  cultivation  of 
their    talents    and    the  acquisition    of 
Knowledge  In  their  field  of  study. 

I  extend  to  all  the  winners,  both  final- 
ists and  runners-up.  my  congratulations 
and  good  wishes 
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The  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 

EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

HON.  WILLIAM  L.  SPRINGER 

or   ILLINOIS 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  12. 1963 

Mr.  SPRINGER.  Mr.  Speaker.  I  was 
extremely  pleased  with  the  action  of  the 
Senate  on  Tuesday,  December  10  In 
adopting  the  conference  report  on  H  R 

f  1  oi?®  Higher  Education  Facilities  Act 
or  1963.  I  had  been  happy  earlier  to 
lend  my  support  to  the  bill  when  It  passed 
the  House.  I  am  also  pleased  that  over- 
whelming support  from  both  sides  of  the 
aisle  led  to  the  tremendous  margin- 
better  than  2  to  1— by  which  the  measure 
cleared  the  House.  The  action  of  the 
Senate  now  clears  the  way  for  early 
action  by  the  President. 

The  need  for  additional  college  aca- 
demic facilities  was  recognized  and 
stressed  as  far  back  as  1959.  At  that 
time  it  was  recommended  that  a  $2  bil- 
lion program  be  inaugurated,  extending 
over  a  period  of  5  years,  to  keep  college 
academic  facilities  In  pace  with  the  rap- 
Idly  expanding  college  population. 

♦K^^L®  ^*"  ^®  ^^  mistaking  the  fact 
that  the  rapid  growth  In  the  Nation's 
college-age  population  has  made  neces- 
sary an  expansion  of  college  classroom 
facilities  This  can  be  shown  by  the  fact 
that  In  the  faU  of  1962,  the  total  college 

Jn4^f  S.^.   the   United   States   wis 
4.174.936.    It  Is  estunated  that,  in  1965 
that    enrollment    will    increase    to    5 -' 

5,^;^°^^""^  ^^^^  *"  19''0  "  will  have 
further  Increased  to  6.959  000 

Mr.  Speaker.  H.R.  6143  provides  for 
Federal  assistance  where  that  help  is 
most  urgently  needed.     Title  I  author- 

T^L^^  *^'^^lu  P^^'^'-an^  of  matching 
grants  to  public  and  nonprofit  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  for  the  con- 
struction of  academic  facUiUes  and  au- 
thorizes appropriations  of  $230  million 
fnil"*"^/"*"  ^^^^^  years  1964,  1965.  and 
i:f^  li®'"  ^^*^^  *^«  Congress  would 
review  the  program  before  authorizing 


appropriations  for  the  final  2  years  of 
the  program. 

At  least  22  percent  of  a  State's  aUot- 
ment  for  any  year  is  reserved  for  con- 
struction of  academic  facilities  for  junior 
colleges  and  technical  institutes.     Jun- 
ior colleges  have  absorbed  much  of  the 
Increase  in  college  enrollments  in  recent 
years,  and  may  be  expected  to  continue 
to  do  so.    It  was  pointed  out  during  the 
hearings  on  this  bUl  that  expansion  of 
these    2-year    institutions    would    place 
post-high    school    opportunities    within 
reach  of  thousands  of  our  young  people 
Also,   the  shortage  of  technicians  has 
often  forced  graduate  engineers  to  do 
semi-professional  work,  resulting  in  in- 
efficient use  of  professional  manpower 
The  reservation  of  funds  for  technical 
institutions  would  lead  to  the  training 
of  additional   numbers  of   technicians 
releasing  the  engineers  for  their  more 
highly  skilled  work. 

«f^^l*  S  authorizes  a  5-year  program 
Of  matohing  construction  grants  for  es- 
tablishment or  improvement  of  graduate 
schools  and  cooperative  graduate  cen- 
i^u  I^  ,°^^^^  ^  ^^^  the  Nation's  needs 
thefields  of  engineering. mathematics, 
and  the  physical  sciences,  it  will  require 
double  the  number  of  masters'  and  doc- 
tors' degrees  awarded  annually  in  these 

H  '^^  u^  J^^°-  "^^^s  ^eed  will  be  met 
through  H.R.  6143  in  expanded  and  im- 
proved centers  of  graduate  work  all  over 
the  country— and  wUl  lead  to  decentral- 
ization of  these  centers. 

As  matters  stand  now.  75  percent  of 
all  doctoral  degrees  are  granted  by  a 
small   number   of   universities   concen- 
^.ifl^   ^2  states.     The   bill,   which 
authorizes  appropriation  of  $25  million 
for  fiscal  year  1964  and  $60  million  each 
for  fiscal  years   1965   and   1966.  again 
provides  for  congressional  review  of  the 
program  before  appropriations  are  au- 
thorized for  the  last  2  years. 
*v,^^*^^r^^  ^^ter  the  loan  provisions  of 
the  coUege  housing  program,  title  m 
authorizes   loans   to   public    and   other 
nonprofit  Institutions  of  higher  educa- 
tion,  or   to   higher  education   building 
agencies,  for  the  construction  of  class- 
rooms, laboratories  and  Ubraries.    Au- 
L  Sion"^  annually  for  the  first  3  years 
is  $120  million,  after  which  the  program 
would  again  be  subject  to  congressional 
review    before    appropriations    for    the 
final  2  years  would  be  authorized     The 
college  housing  program  has  been  a  tre- 
mendous success  since  Its  inception  in 
1950.     Some  900  colleges  and  universi- 
ties,  accounting   for   approximately   85 
percent  of  aU  enrollments  in  schools  of 
higher  education,  have  participated  In 
the   program.     H.R.    6143    will    enable 
these  colleges  and  universities  to  apply 
the  same  methods  toward  the  construc- 
tion of  facilities  to  toach  the  students 
housed  under  the  college  housing  law. 
The  general  provisions  under  title  IV 
provide  safeguards  for  the  expenditure 
Of  Federal  funds,  specifically  prohibit- 
ing expenditures  for  other  than  the  pur- 
poses stated  In  Uie  first  three  tities  of 
the  bill  and  also  insuring  that  there  wiU 
be  no  duplication  of  programs. 

A  particularly  good  feature  of  HR 
6143  is  that  the  smaller  colleges  wIU  be 
given  equal  consideration  on  their  proj- 
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ects— and  wiU  be  helped  In  direct  ratio 
to  our  great  universities.  I  might  add 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  tills  is  the  first  time 
in  my  memory  that  the  smaUer  colleges 
and  the  large  universities— the  private 
institutions  and  the  publicly  supported 
mstitutions— have  united  in  their  sup- 
port for  a  bill  designed  to  aid  higher 
education.  — 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  need  for  H.R  6143 
has  been  repeatedly  demonstrated  over 
the  years.  I  am  sure,  in  view  of  the 
statement  of  Tuesday  of  this  week  by 
President  Johnson  praising  the  Senate 
for  its  action,  that  he  will  sign  the  meas- 
ure promptly— thus  extending  to  our  col- 
leges and  universities  the  aid  they  have 
needed  so  urgently  for  so  long. 


Address  of  Hon.  Leonard  Farbstein  of 
New  York,  at  Luncheon  Meeting  of 
American  Israel  Public  Affairs  Com- 
mittee December  9,  1963 


EXTENSION  OF  REMARKS 

OP 

HON.  BENJAMIN  S.  ROSENTHAL 

or   MKW    TOSK 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OP  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  12, 1963 
Mr.  ROSENTHAL.  Mr.  Speaker  un- 
der leave  to  extend  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  include  at  this  point  an  address 
made  by  our  distinguished  colleague  the 
Honorable  Leonard  Farbstein.  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  of  the  American  Israel 
Public  Affairs  Committee,  on  December 

I  wholeheartedly  agree  with  Congress- 
man Farbstein's  amendment  which  pro- 
vides that  no  assistance  shall  be  pro- 
vided under  the  foreign  aid  bill  to  any 
country  which  the  President  determines 
is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for  aggressive 
military  efforts  directed  against  our  own 
country  or  any  country  which  receives 
U.S.  aid. 

I  commend  his  remarks  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  this  body : 

I  ask  you  to  utter  a  silent  prayer  for  our 
departed  President,  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy; for  In  his  passing  we  lost  a  good 
friend,  and  Israel  lost  a  good  friend. 

Israel  lost  a  good  friend  because  John 
Kennedy  was  the  first  President  of  the  United 
SUtes  to  sell  Israel  Important  arms  neces- 
sary for  her  survival.  Whenever  requests 
were  made  of  the  previous  administration  for 
the  right  to  purchase  arms  from  this  Govern- 
ment, Israel  was  generally  Informed  that  In- 
asmuch as  Prance  was  her  traditional  sup- 

S  l*'":^'**'  ^^^  ^°'  ^^^^^  "  "^^  to  do  so 
Whether  or  not  this  was  the  only  reason  I 
leave  to  your  determination.  I  do  not  think 
so.  This  drastic  change  was  made  In  the 
face  of  what  must  have  been  the  dUpleasur« 
and  mortification  of  Israel's  enemies 

At  the  direction  of  President  Kennedy 
Hawk  missiles  were  sold  to  Israel  for  de- 
fensive purposes.  These  defensive' weapons 
are  the  latest  word  In  destroying  InvadlnR 
Arab  aircraft.  Let  me  say  that  Israel  has 
been  seeking  defensive  weapons— she  seeks 
solely  to  protect  her  borders  and  people. 

Shortly  before  his  death,  I  wrote  to  the 
State  Department  complaining  of  the  pres- 
ence of  Nazi  scientists  In  Egypt,  hired  by 
Nasser  for  the  purpose  of  building  missiles 
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'  submarines,  and  other  weapons  of  terribly 
destructive  power.  I  requested  that  we  make 
representations  to  the  German  Government 
to  recall  Its  scientists,  and  to  the  United 
Arab  Republic  to  desist  from  spending  Its 
needed  nxineys  for  these  devUlsh  purposes. 
I  received  a  reply  from  that  office,  signed  by 
the  Under  Secretary  for  Political  Affairs,  ad- 
vising that  the  State  Department  could  not 
interfere  in  the  Internal  affairs  of  another 
country;  and  that  If  the  German  scientists 
were  withdrawn  or  removed,  Russian  scien- 
tists would  take  their  place.  I  thereupon 
wrote  directly  to  the  President  of  my  dis- 
may, to  which  I  received  a  reply  by  letter 
from  the  White  House;  and  3  days  later,  the 
late  President  publicly  announced  at  a  press 
conference  in  Washington,  "We  support  the 
security  of  both  Israel  and  her  neighbors." 
"Wa  strongly  oppose  the  use  of  force  or  the 
threat  of  force  in  the  Near  East  and  we  also 
seek  to  limit  the  spread  of  communism  in 
the  Near  East  which  would,  of  course,  de- 
stroy the  Independence  of  the  people." 

So  you  can  understand  what  I  mean  when 
I  say  we  lost  a  good  friend,  and  Israel  lost 
a  good  friend,  when  John  Fitzgerald  Ken- 
nedy passed  from  the  scene.  While  defend- 
ing the  interests  of  this  country,  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  break  precedent  In  the  cause  of 
righteousness,  of  decency,  and  of  fairness. 
Now  it  can  be  truthfully  said  that  "God 
reigns  and  the  Government  at  Washington 
goes  on."  And  we  are  the  living  and  must 
take  up  the  cudgels  in  behalf  of  right, 
decency,  and  fair  treatment  for  the  survivors 
of  the  concentration  camps  and  the  op- 
pressed of  our  people  who  seek  a  haven  of 
refuge  In  Israel.  And  If  this  haven  of  ref- 
uge is  not  to  be  destroyed,  and  a  holocaust 
is  not  again  to  be  visited  up>cm  our  people 
In  Israel,  those  of  us  who  are  able  must 
exert  every  effort  In  their  behalf.  We.  who 
have  the  good  fortune  to  live  in  the  greatest, 
most  powerftu  Nation  on  earth,  dare  not 
spare  ourselves  If  Israel  is  to  survive, 
t  I  greet  all  of  you  who  have  labored  to- 

gether In  the  cause  of  Jewish  survival.  We 
must  not  forget  that  for  centuries,  our  peo- 
*  pie  have  been  driven  across  the  face  of  the 
efurth  and,  paraphrasing  what  the  late  Rabbi 
Abba  Hlllel  Silver  said,  some  of  them  are 
still  In  its  torture  chambers  In  certain  areas 
of  the  world. 

With  a  new  President.  Lyndon  Balnea 
Johnson,  what  does  the  future  hold  for 
Israel? 

Will  the  policies  of  the  State  Department. 
Insofar  as  they  apply  to  the  Near  East,  re- 
main the  same?  Will  they  change — and  if 
they  do,  in  what  respect? 

What  is  our  policy  In  the  Near  East?  I 
believe  oiu-  policy  In  the  Near  East  is  based 
upon  keeping  peace  In  the  area,  keeping  the 
Soviets  out,  and  upon  protecting  our  na- 
tional interests  in  the  area — which.  In  this 
Instance,  I  believe,  means  oil  reserves.  These 
considerations,  despite  the  morals  and  emo- 
tions, the  rights  and  wrongs.  In  my  opinion, 
will  guide  our  Government  In  Its  policy  in 
the  Near  East. 

And  the  question  arises.  What  will  be  the 
effect  of  my  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid 
bill?  The  amendment  says  that  no  assist- 
ance shall  be  provided,  under  the  foreign 
aid  bill,  to  any  country  which  the  President 
determines  is  engaging  in  or  preparing  for 
aggressive  military  efforts  directed  against 
the  United  States  or  any  country  receiving 
assistance  until  the  President  determines 
that  such  military  efforts  or  preparations 
have  ceased  and  he  reports  to  the  Congress 
that  he  has  received  assvirances  that  such 
military  efforts  or  preparations  will  not  be 
renewed.  In  other  words,  no  aid  is  to  be 
given  in  the  event  of  war  or  preparation  for 
war  against  Yemen,  Israel,  or  any  other 
country  to  which  we  are  giving  assistance. 
Time  alone  will  tell  if  this  amendment  will 
be  given  force,  and  to  what  degree. 


The  question  really  Is:  Can  our  foreign 
policy,  as  I  have  stated  it,  be  stistained  with 
my  amendment  In  the  law?  Can  the  guide- 
lines of  pur  foreign  policy  that  I  spoke  of 
previously,  be  adhered  to  If  my  amendment 
is  faithfxilly  observed?  Let's  analyze  it  and 
see. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  Nasser  is  presently 
in  violation  of  that  law  in  more  than  one  In- 
stance. First,  his  troops  are  in  Yemen,  where 
he  is  obviously  committing  aggression;  and 
his  airplanes  have  bombed  Saudi  Arabia,  in 
whose  security  we  have  a  vital  interest.  His 
soldiers  have  appeared  In  Algeria  In  the  dis- 
pute between  Morocco  and  Algeria. 

These  are  matters  of  record  insofar  as  ag- 
gression in  concerned. 

It  is  also  a  matter  of  record  that  he  has 
hired  Nazi  sclentisU  to  build  submarines, 
missiles,  etc.,  and  has  publicly  declared  that 
he  intends  to  drive  Israel  into  the  sea.  This 
Is  also  a  matter  of  public  record. 

If  my  amendment  is  to  be  enforced,  In 
keeping  with  the  intent  of  Congress,  aid 
should  Immediately  be  cut  off  from  Nasser. 

That  is  clear  from  the  legislative  history — 
from  the  debate  In  both  Houses  of  the  Con- 
gress. So  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
as  represented  by  the  Congress,  have  spoken. 

Will  this  happen?  WUi  the  administration 
feel  that  It  is  advisable.  In  keeping  with  our 
present  foreign  policy,  to  follow  the  letter 
of  this  amendment  and  risk  the  results  that 
might  flow  therefrom? 

Frankly,  I  doubt  It;  though  I  will  urge 
this  course.  You  must  rAnember  that  there 
must  first  be  a  finding  by  the  President. 
The  President  must  determine  that  the  na- 
tion receiving  our  aid  is  engaging  in  or  pre- 
paring for  aggressive  military  efforts.  That, 
he  may  hesitate  to  do.  And  frankly.  I  do 
not  think  that  we  should  be  surprised.  If  he 
does  not  readily  make  that  finding.  Cutting 
off  all  aid  to  Egypt  would  create  political  as 
well  as  economic  Instability  among  most  of 
the  countries  of  the  Near  East,  which.  I  ex- 
pect, the  administration  fears. 

Although  I  do  not  believe  the  administra- 
tion will  abide  by  the  letter  of  my  amend- 
ment: nevertheless,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
voice  of  the  Congress,  as  reflected  by  the 
amendment,  will  be  disregarded.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  State  Department  which.  If 
it  dared,  would  like  to  do  nothing,  can  afford 
to  ignore  the  voice  of  the  Congress,  which 
holds  the  purse  strings. 

Some  have  argued,  that*lhe  amendment 
makes  it  very  difficult  for  the  President.  But 
I  would  like  to  suggest  that  this  amendment 
could  strengthen  the  hand  of  the  Executive 
and  the  State  Department  in  their  dealings 
not  only  with  Nasser  but  with  all  the  other 
countries,  not  alone  in  the  Near  East  but 
throughout  the  world — at  least  those  who 
are  the  beneflciarles  of  our  aid. 

Because  of  my  amendment,  and  Judging 
by  the  comments  which  have  appeared  in 
the  Egyptian  press — there  is  no  doubt  that 
Nasser  is  aware  of  It — the  Egyptian  dictator 
must  now  be  somewhat  chastened,  since 
he  now  can  be  effectively  challenged  insofar 
as  his  policy  toward  Israel   is  concerned. 

I  maintain  that  my  amendment  will  put 
a  weapon  in  the  hands  of  this  Government 
for  I  flrmly  believe  that  Egypt  cannot  afford 
to  do  without  our  aid,  for  we  feed  practically 
half  of  her  people  by  the  sale  of  foodstuffs 
for  her  local  currency,  which  Incidentally  Is 
of  no  use  to  us.  And  as  a  result  of  the 
receipt  of  these  grains  from  us.  Nasser  is 
enabled  to  sell  his  cotton  to  the  Soviet  Union 
in  exchange  for  implements  of  war. 

Nasser,  in  my  opinion,  will  prove  amena- 
ble to  persuasion.  He  must.  He  has  no 
choice.  He  cannot  expect  that  his  people 
will  be  fed  by  the  Russians.  They  haven't 
enough  food  for  themselves  in  the  first 
place,  and  are  considerably  extended  In  the 
area  already. 

This  amendment  provides  the  persuader. 
If  this  administration  desire  to  use  It;  and 


I  can  see  no  reason  why  It  should  not  be 
used.  It  can  be  used  to  good  advantage  to 
cut  down  Nasser's  ability  to  engage  In  ad- 
ventures away  from  home  to  the  detriment 
not  alone  of  Israel,  but  to  all  the  countries 
of  the  Near  East  who,  at  one  time  or  an- 
other, were  subjected   to  his  machinations. 

We  understand  the  President's  dislike  of 
loss  of  "executive  fiexibility  In  the  conduct 
of  our  foreign  affairs."  Nevertheless,  Con- 
gress appropriates  the  money  and  Is  respon- 
sible to  the  people.  It  does  have  some  au- 
thority to  direct  how  this  money  should  bs 
spent.  No  one  questions  that  the  conduct 
of  foreign  policy  is  the  prerogative  of  the 
executive;  yet  the  Congress  cannot  be  con- 
sidered Impotent.  It  is  a  partner  in  every 
aspect  of  our  complex  International  relations. 

We  must  also  face  the  fact,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  I  am  telling  you  anything  new 
when  I  say,  that  there  are  some  In  our 
State  Department  who  believe  that  Nasser 
represents  the  wave  of  the  future,  and  these 
individuals  seek  so  to  direct  our  foreign 
policy.  Beginning  with  the  American  Am- 
bassador to  Egypt  who  was  the  former  Presi- 
dent of  the  American  University  in  Cairo 
and  wrote  the  Introduction  to  Nasser's  book 
on  revolution,  up  through  the  various  eche- 
lons In  the  State  Department,  we  must 
wrestle  with  the  problem  of  policy  directed 
by  Individuals  so  mentally  oriented. 

Nasrer.  of  course,  encourages  this. 

In  connection  with  our  policy  of  keeping 
the  Soviets  out.  as  I  have  mentioned  earlier, 
we  give  aid  to  Nasser  In  order  to  offset  the 
massive  aid  given  him  by  the  Soviet  Union. 
And  so  you  must  understand  the  resistance 
on  the  part  of  those  in  the  State  D;part- 
ment.  and  perhaps  others,  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  aid. 

Now  whether  or  not  my  amendment  is  en- 
dorsed tomorrow,  or  next  week,  or  next 
month.  I  would  like  to  stress  the  significance 
of  that  amendment  from  the  standpoint  of 
Israel's  security  and  survival. 

My  colleagues  and  I  In  the  House  did  not 
support  this  amendment  merely  because  we 
wanted  to  save  a  few  million  dollars  In  for- 
eign aid.  Indeed,  most  of  the  people  who 
supported  it  were  people  who  believe  In 
foreign  aid.  We  sponsored  this  amendment 
because  we  want  the  Department  of  State 
to  understand  that  the  people  of  our  coun- 
try do  not  understand  a  policy  which  falls 
to  distinguish  between  the  aggressor  and  the 
victim.  Most  Congressmen  feel  very  strong, 
ly  on  this  point. 

Most  of  us  are  old  enough  to  remember 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt's  famous  Chicago 
speech  in  1937  when  he  called  for  quarantin- 
ing the  aggressor.  Many  of  us  believe  that 
if  the  civilized  community  had  quarantined 
the  aggressor  at  that  time  we  might  have 
averted  war. 

What  we  are  now  saying  to  the  adminis- 
tration, firmly  and  emphatically,  is  that  we 
do  not  want  our  country  to  be  neut  al  where 
there  Is  the  threat  of  another  war.  We  want 
the  Influence  of  our  country  to  be  exerted 
as  vigorously  as  possible  on  the  side  of  peace. 
That  is  what  the  amendment  means.  And 
when  you  look  at  the  vote  in  Congress,  it  is 
very  gratifying  to  see  that  it  was  unanimous 
in  the  House.  And  in  the  Senate,  where 
there  was  a  debate,  83  Senators  of  the  100 
Members  of  the  Senate  are  recorded  as  being 
in  favor. 

Thus  we  have  served  notice  that  what  we 
want  is  to  be  certain  that  our  Government 
stands  firmly  in  opposition  to  renewed  war 
and  In  support  of  Israel's  security. 

My  amendment  serves  notice,  not  only  on 
the  Department  of  State,  but  on  Egypt  and 
every  other  Arab  country  that  threatens 
Is  ael.  that  the  American  people  are  deeply 
and  vitally  concerned  about  the  i>eace  of  the 
Near  East. 

We  are  the  voice  of  American  opinion. 
That  is  why  I  am  glad  to  be  here  today  talk- 
ing to  this  audience.    I  know  from  the  years 
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I  have  spent  in  Washington  of  the  work 
you  have  done  to  alert  the  American  people, 
to  alert  Congress  to  sound  the  alarm,  and  to 
summon  our  own  Government  to  a  recogni- 
tion of  the  danger  and  Its  responsibility  to 
avert  another  tragedy  In  the  Near  East. 

Our  work  did  not  end  when  Congress  voted 
my  amendment.  Our  work  goes  on.  We 
must  make  certain  that  this  amendment  Is 
Implemented.  We  must  call  for  a  reconsid- 
eration of  policies  which  do  not  serve  the 
peace.  We  want  to  Insure  that  ail  of  the 
resources  of  our  country,  diplomatic,  as  well 
as  military,  are  mobilized  in  the  service  of  an 
Arab-Israel  peace. 

This  then,  I  feel,  is  the  picture  which 
presently  confronts  this  administration. 
And  what  can  we  eospect  from  the  new  Presi- 
dent and  his  administration?  Here,  perforce 
we  must  be  guided  by  the  past. 

In  1957.  when  President  Elsenhower  threat- 
ened Israel  with  punitive  sanctions  unless 
she  withdrew  from  the  Sinai  Peninsula  Mr 
Johnson  was  then  the  majority  leader  of  the 
U.S.  Senate.  He  told  President  Eisenhower 
that  the  Senate  would  not  approve  economic 
sanctions  against  Israel.  He  called  for  a  Just 
peace  and  deplored, the  attempted  coercion  of 
Israel. 

As  a  Senator,  President  Johnson  fought  to 
obtain  for  Israel  a  fair  share  of  economic  aid 
noting  that  Israel  was  forced  to  divert  Its 
own  resources  for  defensive  arms  against  the 
Russian  arms  that  were  flowing  Into  Egypt. 

He  also  strongly  supported  the  Douglas- 
Keating  amendment  to  the  foreign  aid  bill 
directed  against  the  Arab  blockade;  which 
amendment,  incidentally,  was  Introduced  by 
me  and  was  passed  in  the  House.  This 
amendment  called  for  "freedom  of  the  seas  " 

When  Senator  Fwubricht,  the  chairman  of 
the  Foreign  Relations  Committee,  sought  to 
limit  thfs  amendment.  Senator  Johnson  took 
the  unusual  and  courageous  step  of  leading 
this  fight  against  ona  of  his  committee  chair- 
men. As  majority  leader,  he  would  normally 
have  supported  the  committee  chairman,  but 
because  he  believed  In  the  principle  of  "free- 
dom of  the  seas."  he  moved  to  table  the 
Fulbrlght  motion  ail«  was  successful  by  a  45- 
to-39  vote.  I 

I  am  confident  that  President  Johnson  will 
at  the  very  least,  continue  the  basic  policies 
of  the  Kennedy  administration.  Better  than 
that,  I  firmly  believe  that  aid  to  Nasser  wiu 
be  cut  down,  graduaUy,  and  substantially  If 
he  disregards  the  mandate  of  Congress  and 
continues  his  troublemaklng. 

As  for  myself.  I  assure  you  that  I  shall 
continue  to  do  all  that  a  representative  of 
the  people  can  do  to  make  certain  that  the 
voice  of  the  Congress  of  the  United  States 
U  not  lost  to  would-lbe  aggressors 
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IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 
Thursday,  December  12, 1963 

Mr.  PRASER.  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Tues- 
day, December  10,  we  celebrated  the  15th 
anniversary  of  the  United  Nation's  Uni- 
versa]  Declaration  of  Human  Rights 
and  on  Sunday.  December  15.  Americans 
Will  observe  the  172d  anniversary  of  the 
Bill  of  Rights.  By  Presidential  procla- 
mation, the  week  December  10-17  is 
known  as  Human  Rights  Week.  To 
Americans  everywhere,  this  should  be  a 
time  for  review  and  reflection.  Now 
more  than  ever,  we  must  ask  ourselves 


what  we  as  individuals  have  done  to  se- 
cure the  goal  of  human  rights  for  all. 

The  Universal  Declaration  of  Human 
Rights  recognizes  as  fundamental  that 
individuals  have  rights  both  as  members 
of  national  states  and  as  members  of  a 
developing  world  society.  People  thus 
have  rights  precisely  because  they  are 
people,  not  because  they  happen  to  be 
Americans,  Russians,  or  any  other  na- 
tionality. 

The  United  Nations  undertook  in  the 
charter  to  promote  human  rights  and 
freedoms.  It  is  the  task  of  the  Univer- 
sal Declaration  to  define  these  funda- 
mental rights.  The  declaration  is 
therefore  both  a  moral  and  an  educa- 
tional force,  expressing  a  "common 
standard  of  achievement"  for  all  peo- 
ples. This  it  has  admirably  done  in  the 
course  of  the  declaration's  30  articles 
devoted  to  2  broad  categories:  Pirst 
personal,  civil,  and  political  rights,  and 
second,  economic,  social,  and  cultural 
rights.  The  articles  draw  heavily  upon 
the  experience  of  democratic  nations 
and  our  own  Bill  of  Rights  finds  many 
paraUels  in  the  declaration. 

The  United  Nations  has  set  itself  a 
threefold  task:  the  declaraUon,  a  con- 
vention giving  binding  legal  status  to  the 
declaration,  and  implementing  ma- 
chinery to  enforce  the  observance  of  the 
articles.  All  three  instruments  will  com- 
prise the  International  BiU  of  Human 
Rights. 

The  second  and  third  stages  have  been 
combined  in  two  treaties  known  as  "Cov- 
enants on  Human  Rights."  These  docu- 
ments have  been  in  the  drafting  process 
since  1947.  In  1954,  the  Human  Rights 
Commission  completed  its  draft  version 
of  the  covenants,  and  since  1955  a  Gen- 
eral Assembly  committee  has  been  dis- 
cussing their  provisions.  The  standing 
committee  of  the  Assembly  concerned 
with  the  human  rights  bill  has  completed 
hearings  on  both  the  preambles  and  the 
substantive  articles  falling  under  the  two 
covenants  on  civil  and  political  rights 
and  on  social  and  cultural  rights.  This 
year,  the  committee  has  begun  discussion 
on  the  articles  of  implementation. 

There  will  probably  be  another  5  years' 
work  involved  before  the  covenants  can 
be  approved  by  the  Assembly.  It  is  a 
difficult  process  to  reconcile  and  codify 
principles  of  human  rights  as  they  are 
applied  in  111  independent  states.  Pur- 
thermore.  the  large  number  of  new  states 
admitted  to  the  Umted  Nations  over  the 
past  few  years  means  that  many  states 
now  engaged  in  formulating  the  cove- 
nants had  no  part  in  drafting  the  origi- 
nal declaration.  Thus,  they  might  well 
be  perplexed  by  the  covenant's  format 
and  less  than  enthused  about  the  overall 
objective.  Nevertheless,  real  progress  in 
this  difficult  area  is  being  made,  and  soon 
the  declaration  may  have  legal  eflfect 
in  addition  to  being  a  moral  and  edu- 
cational force. 

As  we  commemorate  Human  Rights 
Week  we  should  be  aware  of  the  dynamic 
spread  throughout  the  world  of  the  con- 
cepts embodied  in  our  Bill  of  Rights 
The  development  of  an  International 
Bill  of  Human  Rights  reveals  the  lasting 
legacy  America  can  bequeath  to  the 
world.     But  when  our  own  guaranteed 
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freedoms  are  withheld  from  some,  when 
men  and  women  are  denied  the  oppor- 
tumty  to  fully  exercise  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  citizenship,  and  when  we 
lack  universal  respect  for  human  rights 
then  our  legacy  on  behalf  of  an  Interna- 
tional Bill  of  Rights  is  incomplete  and 
even  suspect. 

The  rule  of  law  must  guarantee  human 
rights  for  aU  the  world's  citizens  Law 
must  be  used  here  in  the  United  States 
to  guarantee  the  declared  rights  of  our 
own  citizens.  Law  must  also  ban  the 
denial  of  equal  opportunity  to  any  Amer- 
ican. Today  we  bear  witness  to  the 
struggle  for  full  enjoyment  of  the  funda- 
mental freedoms  now  withheld  from 
some  of  our  citizens.  These  goals  must 
be  fulfilled;  during  this  Human  Rights 
Week  they  should  be  ever  in  the  fore- 
front of  our  thoughts. 

A  great  man  has  died— his  life  ended 
before  he  could  witness  the  realization 
of  these  rights  which  he  sought  and  ad- 
vocated for  all.  We  can  now  build  a 
living  monument  to  our  departed  Presi- 
dent. Let  us  resolve  to  enact  an  Inter- 
national Bill  of  Rights  for  the  peoples 
of  the  world  and  an  American  Bill  of 
Civil  Rights  for  the  peoples  of  our  coun- 
try. 
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Stabilization 


EXTENSION  OP  REMARKS 


OF 


HON.  THOMAS  M.  PELLY 

or   WASHIKOTON 

IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES 

Thursday,  December  12. 1963 


Mr.  PELLY.  Mr.  Speaker,  as  a  spon- 
sor of  the  quality  stabilization  bill  I  have 
many  times  pointed  out  that  this  legis- 
lation has  extensive  support  at  the  Na- 
tion's grassroots  level.  This  support  is 
not  limited  to  those  persons  having  a  di- 
rect interest  in  the  well-being  of  our  in- 
dependent retail  economy,  but  it  also  in- 
cludes a  large  and  knowledgeable  seg- 
ment of  the  consumer  public. 

The  propaganda  smokescreen  set  up 
by  opponents  of  quality  stabUization  to 
obscure  the  real  issues  involved  in  the 
bill  continues  unabated.    But  no  amount 
of  propaganda  can  obscure  the  harsh 
economic  facts  which  make  passage  of 
this  legislation  necessary  if  our  free  com- 
petitive   retail    system    is    to    survive. 
Either  the  Congress  acts  to  save  the  Na- 
tion's competitive  retail  system,  or  that 
system  is  doomed  to  be  bled  white  by  un- 
fair and  cutthroat  competitive  practices. 
This  was  the  essence  of  testimony  I 
gave  in  early  October  to  the  Senate  Spe- 
cial Subcommittee  on  Quality  Stabiliza- 
tion.   At  that  time  I  described  the  qual- 
ity stabilization  bill  as  a  tourniquet  to 
stop  the  flow  of  retail  lifeblood.     This 
viewpoint,  I  am  gratified  to  be  able  to 
say,  has  received  wide  acceptance  and 
support,  not  only  in  my  home  State  of 
Washington,  but  in  all  parts  of  the  coun- 
try. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  mail  response  to 
my  position  on  this  vital  economic  issue 
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during  1963  has  reinforced  my  conviction 
that  quality  stabilization  is  not  simply 
good  economics,  but  good  politics  as  well. 
The  people  best  informed  about  the  eco- 
nomic facts  of  life  concerning  our  Na- 
tion's retail  market  are  behind  quality 
stabilization.  They  are  supporting  this 
legislation  not  because  it  offers  a  panacea 
to  our  retail  ills,  but  because  it  Is  the  best 
solution  yet  evolved  to  curb  the  source 
of  these  ills. 

The  Congress  will  do  well  to  hear  the 
voice  of  public  opinion  on  this  key  issue 
rather  than  the  chant  of  the  high- 
powered  propagandists  of  its  special-in- 
terest opponents.  Toward  this  end.  I 
believe  that  a  reading  of  certain  excerpts 
-  from  letters  received  in  my  office  on 
quality  stabilization  can  serve  a  useful 
purpose. 

Let  me  begin  with  a  letter  received 
from  an  official  of  one  of  the  largest  and 
most  important  retail  trade  groups  in 
the  VS.  shoe  Industry: 

For  some  time,  the  independent  retailers 
have  been  seriously  concerned  about  their 
futxire — 

Writes  Mr.  Edward  J.  MacDonald,  ex- 
ecutive vice  president  of  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers  Association. 

The  lack  of  capital  and  the  increasing 
competition  of  new  forms  of  distribution 
have  been  threatening  their  security. 

.  Mr.  MacDonald  continues: 

The  board  of  directors  of  the  National 
Shoe  Retailers  AssociaUon.  speaking  for  the 
entire  membership,  unanimously  approved 
the  provisions  of  the  quality  stabilization 
bill — eliminating  bait  advertising,  unscrupu- 
lous price  cutting  and  merctiandislng  prac- 
tices— as  a  powerful  means  to  help  guarantee 
the  future  security  of  brand  name  retailers 
and.  therefore,  the  future  security  of  the 
national  economy. 

So  writes  an  executive  of  a  retail  com- 
modity trade  association.  Prom  a  dif- 
ferent perspective,  another  executive  of- 
ficial, this  one  the  maydPof  a  Maryland 
town,  writes  on  behalf  of  the  Interests 
of  the  small  businessmen  of  his  com- 
munity and  State: 

The  Quality  StabUlzatlon  Act  ia  essential 
to  help  the  consumer — 

Writes  Mayor  John  H.  Burbage  of 
Berlin,  Md.— 

He  often  is  a  sucker,  being  baited  into  a  store 
by  unprincipled  loss-leader  operators  who 
then  gouge  him  on  less  known  prod- 
ucts •  •  •.  The  quality  stablllzaUon  bUl  wUl 
help  the  quality  manufacturer  build  better 
and  better  products,  not  cheaper  and  cheaper 
Imitations. 

Additional  support  for  quality  stabili- 
zation comes  from  Mr.  W.  F.  Moore,  of 
the  Christian  Booksellers  Association, 
Inc.,  of  Chicago,  ni.    Mr.  Moore  writes: 

The  Christian  Booksellers  Association  is 
not  ceeklng  leglslaUon  that  will  protect  the 
Inefficient  merchant,  but  rather  we  seek  leg- 
lslaUon that  will  provide  the  necessary  pro- 
tection against  the  encroachment  of  unfair 
competition        by        unscrupulous        mer- 
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chants  •  •  •.  it  is  our  considered  opinion 
that  the  early  enactment  of  the  qutdlty 
sUbUlzatlon  bill  Is  needed. 

Especially  gratifying  has  been  the 
mall  response  to  my  own  recent  testi- 
mony before  the  Senate  Subcommittee 
on  Quality  StabllizaUon. 

Prom  a  West  Virginia  automotive  sup- 
ply executive  comes  a  letter  graphically 
telling  of  a  current  economic  plight  of 
the  small  independent  businessman. 
Says  Mr.  Prank  G.  McKenzie  of  Bluefleld 
W.  Va.: 

I  have  been  the  head  of  a  private  enterprise 
bxislness  with  several  outlets  In  the  auto- 
motive after-market  for  parts,  suppllee,  and 
equipment  since  1930.  and  have  served  In 
many  capacities  In  association  work  •  •  • 
and  I  have  never  seen  such  a  squeeze  com- 
ing up  In  our  field,  as  well  as  others,  as  has 
occurred  In  the  last  few  years. 

A  similar  warning  is  spelled  out  in  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Moe  Weiss,  executive 
secretary  of  Consolidated  Brooklyn  Re- 
tail Pharmacists.  Inc..  of  Brooklyn.  N.Y.: 

Unless  a  fair  competitive  climate  Is  cre- 
ated soon,  to  protect  small  and  Independent 
retailers,  we  will  see  many  thousands  of 
falliires — 

Writes  Mr.  Weiss,  who  urges  favorable 
congressional  action  on  quality  stabili- 
zation legislation. 

But  the  disease  which  quality  stablll- 
zaUon is  aimed  at  curing  is  aational.  not 
regional,  in  scope.  To  the  voices  of  Mr 
McKenzie  of  West  VirgirUa  and  Mr. 
Weiss  of  California,  add  that  of  Mr.  P.  A. 
Pahner.  Jr.  of  Clute.  Tex.  Only  a  few 
short  days  ago.  Mr.  Palmer  wrote  as  fol- 
lows: 

Deab  Sa:  I  Just  finished  reading  your  re- 
marks of  October  7.  1963.  on  the  quality 
stablllaaUon  bill.  I  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  your  stand  and  your  astute  insight 
into  the  basic  problem  of  American  small 
business  •  •  •.  ify  wife  and  I  own  a  small 
store  In  Clute.  Tex.,  and  we  are  supporting 
four  families,  representing  21  people,  out  of 
this  small  business.  If  something  Is  not  done 
in  the  very  near  future  to  protect  small 
business,  we  wlU  be  forced  to  give  up.  Mul- 
tiply this  by  thoiisands  and  see  what  It  does 
to  unemployment. 

Prom  Mr.  Rudolph  Schiller,  president 
of  W.  Schiller  &  Co..  of  St.  Louis.  Mo., 
comes  still  more  verification  of  the  plight 
of  the  small  businessman  throughout  the 
country : 

Here  In  the  small  towns  of  Mlssoxirl  there 
are  more  small  merchants  going  out  of  busi- 
ness all  of  the  time  and  one  can  see  more 
and  more  for  rent  signs. 

States  Mr.  Schiller— 

For  years  we  have  been  hearing  about  the 
small  businessman,  but  nothing  Is  done 
alx>ut  him. 

Mr.  Schiller's  letter  continues: 
The  small  bvislnesaman  does  not  want  a 
loan.  What  he  wants  Is  to  make  a  fair  and 
legitimate  profit  out  of  at  least  some  of  the 
things  he  sells,  and  especially  those  Items 
which  are  quality  products. 


Referring  specifically  to  one  of  the  key 
elements  of  the  quality  stabilization  bill, 
Mr.  Schiller  concludes : 

To  my  mind,  a  man  who  makes  a  quality 
product  and  has  It  trademarked  should  have 
protection  all  the  way  down  to  the  con- 
siuner. 

In  the  Southeast,  the  retail  situation 
is  described,  by  Mr.  K.  K.  Kennedy,  pres- 
ident of  the  Plorida  State  Retailers 
Association,  as  "tragic."  Writes  Mr. 
Kennedy : 

Your  timely  and  forceful  testimony  before 
the  Senate  Commerce  Committee  on  behalf 
of  the  quality  stabilization  bill.  Is  a  true 
and  heartbrealtlng  portrayal  of  the  tragic 
situation  facing  the  Independent  retailers  of 
our  State. 

And  from  my  home  State  of  Washing- 
ton, here  are  but  a  few  excerpts  from 
the  many  letters  I  received  in  response 
to  my  quality  stabilization  testimony  be- 
fore the  Senate  subcommittee: 

Prom  Mr.  Robert  D.  Gibb  of  Asso- 
ciated Stationers.  Seattle: 

As  a  former  competitor  of  joun,  and 
knowing  you  believe  in  fair  compeUUon,  I 
again  thank  you  for  your  effort  toward  thU 
bill. 

Prom  Mr.  John  Walters.  Walters  Pre- 
scription Pharmacy.  Inc..  Seattle: 

Tour  talk  before  the  conunlttee  was  logical 
and  presented  In  such  an  A-B-C  manner 
that  it  should  be  obvious  to  any  falrmlnded 
Senator  or  Congressman  that  such  a  biU  Is 
necessary  If  the  independent  merchant  la  to 
survive. 

Prom  Mr.  Clyde  P.  Allen  of  Clyde's 
Pharmacy.  Bremerton.  Wash. : 

Keep  up  the  good  work  that  you  are  doing 
to  convince  all  of  your  colleagues  that  thU 
Is  necessary  legislation. 

And  finally,  from  Mr.  P.  N.  McCowan. 
executive  director  of  the  Washington 
State  Food  Dealers  Association.  Seattle: 

It  is  very  gratifying  to  know  of  your  In- 
terest and  work  for  smaU  business  and  our 
free  competitive  enterprise  system. 

I  know  that  in  recent  months  there 
have  been  hundreds  of  thoiisands  of 
words  written  and  spoken  concerning 
quality  stabilization.  But.  in  my  opin- 
ion, few  tracts  or  words  spoken  on  the 
subject  speak  more  eloquenUy  of  the 
need  for  enactment  of  this  legislation 
than  some  of  the  pertinent  excerpts  I 
have  just  read.  These  are  the  expres- 
sions of  grassroots  American  business- 
men close  to  the  f^tlon's  retail  economy. 

These  men.  Mr.  Speaker,  who  depend 
on  the  well-being  of  the  retail  economy 
for  their  livelihoods,  cannot  permit 
themselves  to  be  fooled  by  the  distorted 
slogans  and  arguments  put  forth  by 
quality  stabilization's  opponents,  and, 
considering  that  the  fate  of  this  legisla- 
tion might  mean  life  or  death  for  Amer- 
ica's independent  small  businessmen, 
neither  can  the  Congress. 
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